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As  his  remains  were  not  called  for  in  three  days,'  he  was 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 


President  Barrios  has  hardly  l.ad  time  to  get  settled  in 
his  tomb  before  the  news  comes  that  the  Consul  sent  by 
him  to  New  York  has  worked  up  the  remains  into  a  fifty- 
verse  poem.  This  verifies  anew  the  old  Spanish  proverb, 
"  Do  a  man  a  favor,  and  he  will  never  forgive  you/' 


Mean  Temperature. — Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Mr. 
Blaine  met  at  the  same  dinner-table  in  New  York  last 
Tuesday,  and  the  few  guests  who  escaped  being  frost- 
bitten testify  that  the  soup  had  to  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  the  chicken  salad  was  frozen  so  stiff  that  the  waiters 
dished  it  up  with  a  cold  chisel. 


High  Low  Jack  is  the  latest  saddle-tinted  aboriginee 
engaged  in  the  cheerful  pastime  of  stuffing  the  mattresses 
of  his  tribe  with  settler-scalps.  He  believes  that  none 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  hair;  but  it  will  be  High  Low 
Jack  and  the  Game  when  Crook  catches  him. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


BY'  DERRICK  DODD. 


A  Noble  Deed.— There  was  a  crowded  temperance 
lecture  at  Marysville  the  other  day,  and  the  audience  was  | 
very  much  affected  at  the  speaker's  pathetic  account  of 
bow  a  faithful  wife  had  borne  the  abuse  and  ill-treatment 
of  a  drunken  brute  for  years,  and  finally  r. claimed  him 
on  her  death-bed.  As  the  audience  was  wiping  its  eyes 
and  sniffling  vigorously,  a  sad-faced  man  in  a  fatigued 
looking  ulsttr,  arose  in  the  center  of  the  hall  and  said,  in 
a  melancholy  tone — 

"The  incident  related  by  the  talented  speaker  is'cer- 
tainl  v  very  interesting,  but  a  case  recently  came  under  my 
notice  that  illustrates  even  in  a  greater  degree  the  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  woman — noble 
woman ! " 

"  Will  the  gentleman  oblige  by  relating  his  experi- 
ence5 "  urged  the  lecturer. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  used  to  public  speaking,"  observed 
the  thin  man,  "  but  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  "  shouted  the  sympathetic  listeners. 

"The  episode  to  which  I  refer,"  said  the  man  with  the 
called-in  overcoat,  "  relates  to  the  heroic  act  of  a  Mrs. 
Maria  K.  Diffenheimer,  of  Windy  Gulch,  Wyoming. 
Learning  that  a  lonely  w  idow  woman  living  about  fifteen 
miles  out  in  the  forest,  was  stricken  down  by  the  fell 
hand  of  disease,  she  resolved,  although  the  snow  was 
twenty-seven  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  a  fearful 
storm  raged  at  the  time,  to  take  to  the  poor  creature  in 
her  hour  of  need,  the  only  succor  that  would  assuage  her 
agony." 

"  God  bless  her !  "  sobbed  several  persons. 

"Strong  men — miners,  hunters — inured  to  exposure 
and  narOSKip.  shrank  from  accompanying  her;  »;  one 
volunteered.  It  was  almost  certain  death  to  brave  the 
trackless  forests  on  that  bitter  night:  but  the  noble 
woman  never  faltered.  There  was  a  precious  human  life 
hanging  in  the  balance,  and  she  would  go  alone." 

"  What  man  would  have  dene  so? "  aied  one  of  the 
female  Vice  Presidents. 

"  For  two  days  and  three  nights  that  devoted  woman 
toiled  on  through  the  blinding  tempest.  With  both  feet 
and  one  hand  frozen,  she  tottered  through  the  gigantic 
snow  drifts,  until  at  length  she  managed  to  crawl  to  the 
cabin  of  the  lonely  invalid.  She  had  barely  strength  left, 
as  she  fell  exhausted  upon  the  floor,  to  hand  to  the  yet 
lingering  sufferer  the  priceless  boon  she  had  brought." 

"And  what  was  it?"  shouted  the  entire  audience,  as 
the  emotion-choked  narrator  paused  to  dash  away  a  tear. 
.  "It  was,  my  friends,"  said  the  thin  man,  reaching 
under  his  seat  for  a  valise — "  it  was  a  box  of  Skaggs's  Ori- 
ental Cathartic  Pills  "  (and  he  scattered  a  handful  of  cir- 
culars), "  which  I  would  now  like  to  furnish  you  all  with, 
at  the  low  price  of  two  bits  per  box.  None  genuine  with- 
out the  maker's  name  on  the  " 


Had  The  Floor.— The  other  morning  as  a  crowded 
Market  street  car  gave  the  usual  violent  lurch  at  starting, 
a  sort  of  dime  museum  fat-man  who  stood  in  the  center, 
sat  down  on  the  floor  with  a  tremendous  crash.  After 
the  conductor  had  crawled  under  the  car  to  see  if  the 
axles  were  sprung,  the  victim  looked  placidly  around  and 
said  :  "As  the  seats  are  all  full,  and  as  I'm  too  tired  to 
stand,  I  will  remain  where  I  am,  if  there  is  no  objection." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  passed,  and  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  with  the  regular  order. 


seat  of  one's  office  pants,  as  a  steady  thing ;  but  if  the 
genius  is  a  married  man,  and  is  groping  round  in  the  dark 
and  his  night-shirt  for  the  paregoric  bottle,  with  every 
rocking-chair  in  the  room  slogging  him  under  the  belt, 
the  only  safe  plan  is  to  kneel  dowmand  crawl  around  the 
room  backwards,  until  he  strikes  the  mantel-piece.  He 
can  then  fumble  for  the  match-box,  and  swear,  if  he  likes; 
but  our  advice  is  for  George  to  try  to  find  the  paregoric 
by  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  But  if  you  strike  the  lauda- 
num bottle  by  mistake,  you  will  never  regret  it,  George, 
never  regret  it. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  Arizona  editor,  as  a  bullet 
came  through  the  window  and  shattered  the  paste-pot, 
"  I  knew  that  pew  '  Personal '  column  would  be  a  suc- 
cess ! " 

A  convent  is  advertised  for  sale  at  Rosedale,  Alabama. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  its  possessing  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences, nor  is  it  stated  whether  the  good-will  and  fix- 
tures go  with  the  property.  There  is  no  money  in  nun- 
neries this  year,  it  seems.  Breweries  appear  to  have  the 
inside  track,  as  it  were. 

Last  week  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  fel 
over  a  chair  while  putting  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  bnke  his 
arm.    There  were  ho  broken  arms  in  our  Legislature. 


The  wife  of  a  down-town  merchant,  who  has  been 
"  on  the  Continent  "  fifteen  years,  writes  him  that  she  is  ! 
taking  English  lessons  preparatory  to  visiting  home  this 
summer. 

A  man  in  South  Carolina  exhibits  a  rooster  that  barks 
like  a  dog.  That's  nothing.  Around  these  parts  the  bar- 
room sitters  have  been  crowing  like  roosters  ever  since 
election.    *  • 

A  Rear  Guard. — Little  Jimmy  Diffenderfer  found  a 
garter  snake  in  the  park  last  Sunday,  and  he  brought  it 
home  and  hid  it  in  the  piano.  When  his  sister's  young 
man  opened  the  piano  that  evening  to  perpetrate  "Sweet 
Violets,"  he  thought  he  had  'em  again,  and  yelled  like  a 
Piute  on  the  war-path.  Jimmy  failed  to  prove  an  alibi, 
and  his  father  said  he  would  reasoi;  with  him  in  the  , 
wood-shed  after  dinn?r.  When  the  family  sat  down  to  • 
table  Jimmy  solemnly  entered  in  his  stocking  feet,  and 
carrying  a  pillow,  up  ,n  which  he  carefully  sat  down. 

"  Wha*  new  mo  ikey  shine  is  this?"  growled  old  D. 

"S-s-s-V  "  whispered  Jimmy.  "I  was  playing 
firework ~~?.\.n  Billy  Simpson  this  afternoon,  and  I  swal- 
lowed a  torpedo." 

"Did,  eh?" 

"  Yes;  and  if  anything  should  touch  me  kinder  sudden, 
I  might  go  off  and  be  all  tored  to  pieces." 
So  the  snake  indemnity  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Some  mean  exchange  says  the  last  editorial  in  the 
Argonaut  is  to  be  graded,  fenced,  rolled,  and  used  as  a 
two-mile  race-track.  That's  just  about  all  the  apprecia- 
tion we  geniuses  get. 

Wanted  a  Show.—"  Jimmy,"  said  one  of  our  boodle- 
crats  the  other  day,  to  his  son,  "didn't  you  promise  that 
you'd  put  that  last  five  hundred  dollars  I  gave  you  into 

the  bank?" 
"  Yessir;  so  I  did." 

"  What  bank,  sir?"  thundered  the  parent. 
"IH  not  deceive  you,  Guv'nor.    I  put  it  in  a  faro 
bank." 

"A  faro  bank,  you  young  scoundrel !" 

"  Why,  yessir.  You  didn't  suppose  I  was  going  to  put 
it  in  a  saving's  bank,  and  loose  every  dem  cent !  I 
wanted  some  show  for  m>  white  alley." 

And  the  parent  wept  for  joy  th^t  his  son  was  not  quite 
a  begum  idiot.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  familiar  episodes 
of  w  ild  life  in  the  Far  West. 


A  Silas  Wright,  of  Hoboken,  has  been  left  eight  million 
pounds  sterling  by  an  Enelish  relative.  We  would  rather 
be  Wright  than  be  President. 


Granville,  Indiana,  has  produced  a  toy  terrier  weighing 
just  seventeen  ounces.  Out  here  we  have  Newfound- 
lands within  the  pound. 


The  question  arises,  Who  will  Boucicault  leave  his 
prosperous  "  farewell  tour"  business  to? 


Fast  friends :   The  stock-brokers. 


A  Striking  Appeal.— George  T.  Saunders  is  wasting 
this  good  fishing  weather  by  writing  poetry  for  the  Argo- 
naut.   He  propounds  the  following  agonized  query : 

Outstretched  the  hand  ot  genius  gropes. 
Where  can  it  strike  a  kindred  spark.' 

That  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  George. 

There  is  no  more  reliable  place  to  strike  a  light  than  the 


"  Pants  are  now  cut  wider  in  New  York,"  and  the 
young  men  there  no  longer  have  to  grease  their  legs 

before  dressing.   

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  a  New  York  paper,  that  "  Noth- 
ing but  coral  ornaments  will  be  seen  this  summer  on  our 
belles."  Then  this  would  seem  to  be  the  time  for  the 
cough-medicine  men  to  get  in  a  few  column  ads. 

There  is  nothing  so  holy  and  inexpensive  as  a  sister's 

love.   

A  hotel  cook  was  drowned  at  Santa  Cruz  last  year,  and 
the  visitors  there  propose  getting  up  a  sort  of  anniversary 
festival  this  season.   

Girls  with  new  stockings  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this 
year  many  wire  fenres  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fairfax  picnic  grounds. 

One  More. —One  by  one  the  roses  fade.  If  there 
was  one  officer  in  the  late  war  in  whom  Americans  took 
unalloyed  pride.it  was  Admiral  Farragut;  and  now  a 
cashiered  lieutenant  comes  to  the  fore  with  the  statement 
that  the  heroic  old  sea  dog  lashed  himself  to  the  shrouds 
of  the  Hartford  solely  because  the  fight  began  just  after 
dinner,  and  he  was  full  of  Roederer,  mashed  ice  and 
things.  We  intended  to  become  a  hero  ourselves,  one  of 
these  days,  but  this  lets  us  out. 


THE  S.\N  FRANCISCAN. 


WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  MRS.  FLORA  HAINES  APPONY1. 
CHAPTER  T. 

A  JOURNALISTIC  BNTERPR1SE,  IN  WHICH  THE  STORY  IS  OPENED 
BY  THE  REPORTER  OF  TITO  "BAIL'S  HORNET." 

He  did  not  look  like  a  convict.  There  were  fine  lines 
on  his  face,  his  forehead  was  intellectual,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  studious  and  reflective  habit.  Had  I  met  him  any- 
where else,  I  should  have  pronounced  him  a  gentleman 
by  instinct  and  breeding,  and  withal  a  man  of  refined  pur- 
suits. His  coat,  too— a  garment  of  some  non-committal 
gray-mixed  Stuff— helped  to  perfect  the  illusion,  and  only 
the  strip*,  d  pantaloons  proclaimed  a  ward  of  the  state. 

Business  is  business,  and  I  could  ill  afford  to  waste  time 
analyzing  my  impressions. 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  the  charge  against  you?"  I  said, 
delicately,  to  open  conversation  with  the  fellotf. '.  «* 

He  looked  ine  square  in  the  eye  for  a  moment^*  axil*,  to, 
fathom  my  motive  for  questioning  him. 

"  I  stole  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  Fank"-of;'Y£jba 
Buena,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "  1  believe  they  i;?Hed  it '^m.- 
bezzlement." 

This  staggered  me.  A  young  college  graduate  and  newly 
fledged  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Hornet,  I 
was  still  in  that  verdant  stage  ot  experience  when  journal- 
ism appears  to  be  a  lofty  calling,  conducted  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  race  rather  than  for  personal  profit,  and 
various  philosophical  questions  were  revolving  in  my 
brain,  to  be  dished  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I 
had  already  precipitated  upon  the  community  a  hot  and 
animated  discussion  of  the  causes  governing  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  hoodlum  population.  Clergymen  con- 
sidered it  in  their  pulpits,  orators  debated  it  upon  the 
rostrum.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  leading  editorials,  and 
I  had  fanned  the  popular  flame  by  publishing  a  series  of 
opinions  on  the  subject,  gleaned  from  interviews  with  the 
prominent  men  of  the  coast.  Following  this,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unique  as  well  as  interesting  to  in- 
terview some  representative  members  of  the  criminal  class 
itself,  regarding  the  influences  which  had  operated  to 
bring  them  to  grief. 

"  I  don't  think,  my  boy,"  said  the  friendly  warden,  as 
the  great  iron  gates  of  San  Quentin  creaked  dismally  be- 
hind us,  "  I  don't  think,  my  boy,  that  a  word  of  caution 
will  be  amiss.  You  say  this  is  your  first  visit  to  a  state 
prison.  Remember  that  you  are  among  a  cunning  lot  of 
men,  with  whom  deception  and  falsehood  are  habitual. 
You'll  find,  when  you  come  to  question  them,  that  there, 
isn't  a  guilty  man  among  them.    Don't  be  hoodwinked." 

If  I  colored  a  little  under  this  well-meant  admonition, 
I  resolved  none  the  less  to  behave  like  an  experienced 
man  of  the  world.  Subsequent  events  justified  the 
warden's  prediction.  A  singular  and  almost  universal 
innocence  appeared  to  prevail  among  the  permanent  resi- 
dents of  San  Quentin,  and  the  stories  to  which  I  listened 
would  have  wrung  the  heart  of  a  credulous  humanitarian. 
The  population  seemed  to  be  exclusively  composed  ol 
victims  of  conspiracy  and  prejudice;  highwayman  who 
had  stopped  stages  when  out  on  a  lark,  and  forced  express 
messengers  to  disgorge  their  treasures  at  the  muzzles  of 
empty  rifles;  men  who  roused  from  a  prolonged  drunk  to 
find  themselves  under  arrest  for  murder;  horse-thieves 
who  had  borrowed  strange  steeds,  designing  to  return 
them  before  their  absence  was  discovered ;  forgers  who  had 
playfully  put  familiar  signatures  at  the  bottoms  of  checks, 
and  then  filled  them  out  and  cashed  them  in  moments  of 
forgetfulness ;  and  every  man  of  them  was  on  the  alert  to 
make  proselytes  to  faith  in  his  innocence,  in  the  further- 
ance of  certain  deep-laid  plans  by  which  he  expected  to 
achieve  his  deliverance  from  the  vile  durance  in  which  he 
MM  held. 

I  looked,  therefore,  with  not  a  little  curiosity  and  surprise 
at  this  fellow,  who  stood  up  so  boldly  as  his  own  accuser. 
"And  your  name?"  I  said,  briefly. 
"  Lawrence  Hale." 

A  train  of  recollections  awakened  at  his  reply.  Five 
years  before,  while  I  was  in  the  junior  class  at  the  I  i.i- 
versity  of  California,  San  Francisco  society  had  been 
stirred  by  an  event  which  struck  to  its  very  core,  when 
young  Lawrence  Hale,  a  trusted  employee  of  one  of  the 
soundest  commercial  institutions  in  the  state,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  appropriating  the  funds  of  trie  bank,  and 
was  sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  an  unconscionable  term 
of  years.  The  fellow  had  acted  like  a  fool  in  the  outset,  for 
when  he  had  got  safely  off  in  a  country  where  no  extra- 
dition law  could  touch  him,  what  did  he  do  but  give  him- 
self up  voluntarily  to  a  crazy  detective  who  had  gone  out 
there  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  come  back  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter. 

Egad,  how  the  fellow  must  have  suffered!  He  was 
little  more  than  twenty  at  the  time — a  mere  boy — and 
ranked  a  veritable  Adorns  in  society;  and  here  he  was, 
five  years  later,  looking  like  a  man  of  forty,  with  the  hard, 
tense  tines  about  his  face  which  are  the  unmistakable  rec- 
ord of  severe  mental  ton  are  But  he  was  a  handsome 
man  still — i:he  handsomest  I  ever  saw,  I  remember  think- 
ing, as  1  stared  at  him  with  a  boy's  undisguised  sympathy. 

He  weakened  under  the  look.   His  lips  set  in  a  straight, 
prim  line,  and  a  quiver  shot  over  his  face,  as  if  for  a  | 
moment  th'i  i  iftid  guard  he  had  set  upon  himself  was  in 


I  danger  of  giving  way.  In  an  instant,  however,  the  ex- 
I  pression  of  calm  endurmce  had  returned,  and  he  lifted 
hi  eye*  to  me  in  cool  inr»  rrogation. 

To  bridge  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment,  I  rattled 
off  to  him,  in  what  must  have  seemed  a  very  ingenuous 
way,  the  motives  which  had  prompted  my  visit  to  the 
penal  institution,  winding  up  with  u  lame  apology. 

"And  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  out  a  lit- 
tle from  your  own  experience,  Mr.  Hale— don't  think  I 

confound  you  with  the  rest  " 

He  cut  me  short  with  anothei  of  those  penetrating 
glances,  that  somehow  reminded  me  of  a  blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  making  any  distinction.  I 
am  here  on  precisely  the  same  level  as  my  fellow-prisi m- 
ers."  He  squared  his  shoulders  resolutely,  as  if  to  meet 
and  sustain  the  full  burden  of  his  crime.  "  If  there  is 
any  difference  in  our  early  training,  so  much  the  less  ex- 
cusable the  taint  I  have  incurred.  If  I  hold  myself  free 
.from  fuTtKcr  contamination  in  the  midst  of  these  sur- 
roundings "'-—with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  indicating 
the  forbidding  quadrangle  with  its  moving  population  of 
low-browed  ruffians,  and  the  murky  air  reeking  with  foul 
•and  unclean,  language — "that  is  my  own  affair,  and  a 
matter  of  future  demonstration."  The  concluding  words 
had  a  ring  of  despondency,  and  his  head  bent  forward, 
while  his  eyes  sought  the  damp  pavement. 
He  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  which  ensued. 
"  You  wish  me  to  recapitulate  the  causes  which  have 
made  me  what  I  am.  I  might  answer,  briefly,  'Specula- 
tion in  stocks ';  but  there  must  be  some  inner  downfall 
in  a  man's  moral  nature  before  he  can  risk,  for  his  own 
selfish  gain,  funds  which  are  intrusted  to  his  honor. 
You  will  excuse  me  now,  sir,  I  have  some  finishing 
touches  to  give  a  lot  of  furniture  that  is  to  be  shipped  to 
the  city  to-morrow.  If  I  have  made  a  failure  of  life  in 
other  ways,  I  am  making  a  small  success  as  a  cabinet- 
maker." The  first  faint  glimmer  of  a  smile  that  I  had  per- 
ceived, played  about  his  lips  as  he  bowed  himself  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CRIMt  OF  LAWRENCE  HALE. 

Lawrence  Hale's  flight  to  China,  on  the  eve  of  the  dis- 
covery of  his  defalcation,  was  his  one  cowardly  act.  Be- 
fore the  Gaelic  was  out  of  sight  of  land  he  would  gladly 
have  recalled  the  step.  He  asked  himself  what  consola- 
tion or  relief  he  could  expect  in  a  foreign  land,  with  the 
dark  shadow  of  an  unatoned  crime  forever  following  him. 
W  ith  the.  secret  consciousness  of  guilt  in  his  heart,  wouid 
he  ever  be  able  to  look  a  fellow  -man  in  the  eye  without  a 
miserable  sense  of  hypocricy,  and  the  conviction  that  if 
the  truth  were  known  he  would  be  spurned  by  every 
honest  man?  A  thousand  times  better  to  return  and 
biavely  face  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  When  the  Oceanic 
reached  Hongkong,  a  week  after  his  arrival,  and  .i  keen- 
faced  little  individual  with  ferret-like  eyes  sprang  on  shore, 
the  first  man  he  perceived  was  Lawrence  Hale,  haggard 
and  hollow-eyed,  pacing  up  and  down  the  wharf.  The 
detective  decided  at  once  upon  the  tactics  to  which  he 
would  resort  in  bagging  his  prey.  Clapping  him  upon 
the  shoulder  in  a  genial  way,  he  cried — 

"  A  fine  day,  Hale  !    And  so  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  on  the  steamer  Saturday." 

Hale  shook  off  his  touch,  and  quietly  faced  him. 

"  No  extradition  can  reach  me  here,  old  fellow.  But 
you  will  have  my  company  all  the  same,  and  you  can  get 
out  your  papers  when  we  run  into  San  Francisco." 

The  detective  viewed  him  with  a  curiosity  not  unmixed 
with  suspicion.  The  calling  he  pursued  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  anything  but  an  optimistic,  view  of  human 
nature.  A  man  whose  moral  constitution  was  so  lax  as  to 
enable  him  to  plunder  his  fellow-citizen  of  thousands  of 
doilars  without  a  qualm,  and  who  was  yet  burdened  with 
conscientious  scruples  that  debarred  him  from  making  the 
most  of  his  liberty  when  he  had  escaped  beyond  the  pale  of 
legal  jurisdiction,  was  a  moral  anomaly,  a  spiritual  mon- 
strosity, partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  hypocrite  and 
knave.    He  would  bear  watching 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Malt       -1  with  quiet 
amusement  that  wherever  he  went  thro.    .  trie  nnrrow 
streets  of  the  ill-smelling  fniekm  city,  his  steps  were  per-  j 
sistently  dog:;i.d.    On.  s..\<ral  occasions  he  turned  and 
encountered  fleece  face  to  face  and  that  worthy  greeted  | 
him  with  an  a-sumptr  n  of  indifference  that  ill  sufficed  to  j 
cover  his  secret  anxiety  lest  the  game  he  had  come  so  far  j 
and  gone  to  such  expense  to  capture  should  yet  succeed  in 
eluding  him.    As  Hale  boarded  the  steamer  a  week  later, 
he  noted  with  some  compassion  that  the  rubicund  little  . 
man  who  followed  at  his  heels  had  ]#rceptibly  thinned  ! 
and  paled  in  the  prosecution  of  his  self-appointed  vigils.  I 
Once  relieved  from  his  apprehensions,  the  detective,  bar-  j 
ring  a  grim  undertone  of  authority,  became  a  pleasant  . 
and  genial  companion,  and  would  have  treated  the  voyage 
as  a  jolly  episode  of  travel  had  not  Hale's  graver  mood 
precluded  such  a  possibility. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  on  a  summer  night  when  the  huge  ! 
ocean  steamer  drew  up  to  the  wharf  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  The  half  menacing,  half  protect- 
ive air  the  detective  had  assumed  toward  Hale  on  the 
high  seas,  was  exchanged  for  an  air  of  arrogant  authority 
as  he  beheld  his  prey  safe  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pot.   As  the  boat's  side  groaned  against  the  timbers  of 


the  dock  he  produced  a  pair  of  steel  hanc-cuffs  and 
clapped  them  upon  his  prisoner,  v,  ho  submitfe  to  the  in- 
dignity without  a  w.jrd  of  protest  or  appeal. 

Even  in  the  dim  light  it  was  apparent. thai  ai, unusually 
large  number  of  people  were  gathered  at  the  landing  to 
receive  the  great  ship's  human  cargo.  Fleece  observed 
the  circumstance  with  undisguised  gratification,  and 
pressed  his  way  to  the  front,  blandly  receiving  the  enthusi- 
astic cheers  accorded  to  him  and  his  charg*.  As  he 
stepped  along  the  gangway  he  made  an  admit  turn  to  one 
side  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  roughly  assisted  I  file  into  a 
cab,  summoning  a  blue-coated  officer  to  a  sett  on  the 
driver's  box,  in  ostentatious  precaution. 

As  the  vehicle  sped  along  Second  street  the  prisoner 
leaned  forward  and  looked  through  the  open  window,  in- 
haling in  long,  deep-drawn  breaths  the  fresh  v^or  of  the 
ocean  breeze,  already  waving  its  phantom  banners  of 
mist  over  the  western  hills. 

Returning  to  his  country  after  a  set  ret  and  shameful 
flight,  with  the  prospect  before  him  ol  sen  ing  out  a  felon's 
sentence,  the  young  fellow  was  suddenly  mOved  by  some 
deep  latent  sentiment  of  patriotism,  an!  lit  thanked  God 
that  he  was  bom  in  a  land  where  justice  was  dealt  out 
with  an  impartial  hand,  and  the  same  principle  of  society 
which  demanded  retribution  for  a  crime  •  jromitted,  held 
out  a  promise  of  redemption  to  the  man  who  honestly  re- 
pented of  his  error,  and  made  earnest  effort  at  reparation. 

The  ground  on  either  side  of  the  roadway  climbed 
higher  and  higher,  until  the  lights  from  the  houses  on 
each  side  twinkled  like  stars  along  the  I'erge  of  a  rocky 
chasm.  As  the  street  emerged  from  th.  shadows  the 
prisoner  looked  back,  straining  his  eyes  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  a  quaint  Gothic,  cottage,  perched  like  an  eyrie 
on  the  highest  point  of  Rincon  Hill.  At  that  instant  a 
light  gleamed  through  the  window  of  an  upper  room, 
piercing  the  darkness — a  symbol  and  a  promise.  Some- 
thing very  like  a  sob  burst  from  the  young  man's  lips  at 
the  sight. 

"Oh,  come  now,  brace  up!  Don't  be  trying  to  get  a 
sight  of  home,  or  worry  over  what  the  folk  are  thinking. 
Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  for  the  boys.  Those  newspaper 
chaps  will  be  round  you,  thick  as  bees,  in  five  minutes 
more,  ready  to  gauge  every  breath  you  draw  and  tally 
down  every  beat  of  your  pulse,"  admonished  Fleece,  not 
unkindly.  "  Hear  about  Halford,  of  the  daily  Commer- 
cial, at  O'kane's  execution,  last  month?  Begged  leave 
to  go  on  the  scaffold  just  as  they  were  pullin,  the  black 
cap  over  the  villain's  head;  stalked  up  to  0'K.ane,  note- 
book in  hand,  and  asked  the  rascal  if  he'd  be  kind  enough 
to  wriggle  his  toes  as  long  as  he  was  conscious.  I'm  blest 
if  newspaper  enterprise  don't  mean  something  nowadays." 

Having  indulged  in  this  enlivening  bit  of  reminiscence, 
Fleece  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  flattering  himself  that  he 
he  was  treating  his  ward  like  a  gentleman. 

He  really  had  reason  to  feel  very  kindly  toward  Hale. 
The  young  fellow's  defalcation  had  occurred  at  a  most 
opportune  moment,  when  the  city  was  becoming  insup- 
twrtable  with  its  monotony  of  virtue,  and  work  in  his  line 
had  almost  wholly  ceased.  He  had  started  across  the 
ocean  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  mocked  by  his  associates, 
discouraged  by  his  friends,  and  a  prey  to  secret  misgiv- 
ings of  his  own,  trusting  only  to  the  luck  that  had  never 
deserted  him,  and  a  swift  apprehension  and  stern  intimi- 
dation of  the  fugitive,  abetted  by  the  latter's  probable 
ignorance  of  international  law ;  and  behold!  he  had  found 
his  worst  forebodings  verified,  and  the  criminal  fully  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  his  position.  Yet  Hale  had  yielded 
himself  up  without  demur,  and  the  officer  was  returning 
in  triumph,  when  he  might  well  have  served  as  the  butt 
of  public  ridicule. 

They  were  passing  along  Montgomery  street— lined 
with  tall  buildings,  whose  dark  fronts  and  deserted  pave- 
ments bespoke  the  cessation  of  the  day's  busy  labor- 
pausing  once  where  the  street  was  blocked  by  an  excited 
throng  who  crowded  about  a  newspaper  bulletin-board. 
The  detective  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  halt  to 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  a  broad  smile  of 
satisfaction  crossed  his  face  as  he  read  the  announcement : 

BAGGLT)  IN  HONGKONG. 

LARINCi  AND  BRILLIANT  CAPTURE. 

'  ,y^.ni*nler  //;/'  V         1  >-     n.ex^nrvr,  jy  tJie  Abu- 
>  DeUctiv:  S.  B.  FUfce. 

The  crowd  parted,  and  the  cab  rattled  noisily  over  the 
pavement,  making  a  swift  turn  into  a  narrow  lane  lined 
with  dingy  buildings.  A  sudden  halt  told  that  their 
journey's  end  had  been  attained.  The  prisoner  was  so 
absorbed  in  thought  that  he  did  not  observe  the  rough 
crowd  who  had  gathered  about  the  entrance  to  the  prison 
to  do  honor  to  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  guest.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  cab  he  stumbled,  and,  throwing  up  his 
manacled  hands  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  save  himself, 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Fleece  seen  his 
plight  and  sprung  to  his  relief.  •  A  jeer  arose  from  the 
coarse  observers,  caught  up  and  repeated  by  dark  forms 
in  the  rear,  until  the  mocking  cry  changed  to  a  fiendish 
shout  of  exultation— the  demoniacal  rejoicing  of  a  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  over  the  downfall  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  If  the  prisoner  recognized  its  import  he  gave 
no  sign,  but  moved  with  firm  and  measured  step  into  a 
great  bare  room  containing  a  number  of  lounging  police- 
men.  A  massive  iron  door  opened  and  closed  Jbehind 


1HE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


him ;  he  was  conducted  along  a  dark  passage-way,  through 
a  barred  gate,  into  a  brightly  lighted  office,  and  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  Captain  of  the  prison. 

In  the  world  without  Hale  had  been  a  person  of  some 
consequence — a  gay  young  society  fellow  whose  career 
had  been  nipped  short  by  one  false  step;  a  daring  vil- 
lain who  had  spirited  away  the  funds  of  his  em- 
ployers. Here  his  identity  was  lost,  his  individuality 
obliterated.  He  was  simply  one  of  many  thousand 
other  criminals  who  annually  came  and  went,  who  must 
be  fed  and  housed  and  cursed  into  submission  to  the 
rules,  or,  if  need  be,  locked  in  a  dark  cell  and  starved 
into  compliance.  An  animated  and  prolonged  discus- 
sion arose  regarding  the  quarters  to  which  the  new  comer 
should  be  assigned. 

In  their  consideration  of  the  weighty  question  of  the 
disposition  of  his  physical  frame  the  prison  officials  paid 
no  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  prisoner,  who  sank 
down  upon  a  wooden  chair  and  surveyed  the  scene  before 
him  with  unconcealed  loathing  and  disgust.  The  air  reeked 
with  vile  odors  and  foul  gases,  and  the  lights  burned  with 
a  dim  and  sickly  glare.  The  uneven  stone  floor  was 
coated  with  slime  and  mottled  with  patches  of  filth.  One 
side  of  the  long  open  passage  into  which  he  had  been 
ushered  was  lined  with  a  succession  of  great  cages  with 
barred  fronts,  and  through  the  gratings  the  haggard  faces 
of  men  and  women,  like  caged  wild  beasts,  looked  out 
upon  him.  Kvery  type  and  phase  of  vice  were  there, 
from  the  low-browed,  brutal  faces  of  abandoned  ruffians, 
to  the  weak  features,  with  their  lines  of  indecision,  which 
characterized  the  novice  in  crime;  while  in  the  dim 
shadows,  standing  or  sitting  apart  from  their  fellows,  he 
noted  the  melancholy  visages  of  men  whom  fatality  or 
want,  or  a  moment's  wild  indulgence  of  passion,  had 
plunged  into  the  devouring  maelstrom  of  sin. 

During  his  listless  observation  he  marked  one  singular 
fact  which  after  experience  confirmed.  Whereas  among 
the  men  varying  grades  of  guilt  and  degradation  were 
discernible,  and  the  humbled  and  remorseful  faces  of  a 
few  held  out  a  faint  promise  of  regeneration,  the  women 
appeared  to  have  sunk  to  one  common  level  of  depravity. 
Whether  because  from  the  shining  heights  of  pure  and 
sinless  womanhood  the  impetus  of  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures' fall  had  served  to  carry  them  to  a  greater  depth  of 
iniquity,  or  because  of  the  intricate  manner  in  which  all 
feminine  virtues  are  interwoven  and  made  dependent  the 
one  upon  the  other,  so  that  the  breaking  of  a  single 
stitch  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric,  certain 
it  is  that  upon  every  woman's  face  was  written  the  lan- 
guage of  irrevocable  moral  pollution.  Crazed  by  liquor, 
inflamed  by  base  passions,  enraged  by  confinement,  the 
abandoned  creatures  beat  against  their  bars,  joining  in  a 
foul  chorus  of  obscenity  and  profanity  and  coarse  abuse 
of  their  captors,  at  which  the  most  accomplished  of  their 
masculine  competitors  became  abashed,  conceding  the 
defeat  of  their  own  ineffectual  efforts  at  rivalry. 

Gazing  appalled  upon  this  scene  of  horrible  revelry, 
Lawrence  Hale  became  aware  of  a  movement  at  his  side, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  had  entered, 
saw  a  long  bench  upon  which  were  ranged  half  a  dozen 
children  of  tender  years,  gazing  upon  the  repulsive  sight 
with  varying  emotions  of  curiosity,  amazement  and  fear. 
Among  them  was  one  little  girl  some  four  years  old,  at- 
tired in  dainty  garments  whose  virgin  purity  had  been 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  mire  of  the  street — a  mother's 
darling,  in  search  of  whom  anxious  hearts  were  even  then 
scouring  the  city,  and  whose  innocent  eyes  opened  wide 
with  piteous  horror  at  the  fearful  spectacle  before  her.  As 
the  child  encountered  Hale's  sympathetic  gaze  she 
sprang  from  her  hard  seat,  and  running  to  the  prisoner's 
side,  hid  her  face  upon  his  knee  and  sobbed  out  her  grief 
and  terror.  Her  new-found  friend  sheltered  the  silken 
head  with  a  caressing  movement  of  his  manacled  arms. 

"In  the  Lord's  name,  what  does  this  mean?"  de- 
manded Hale  of  the  trusty,  who  presented  himself,  keys 
in  hand,  ready  to  show  the  prisoner  to  his  quarters. 

"  You're  to  come  to  Number  i,  and  don't  be  all 
night  about  it,  neither." 

"  What  are  these  children  doing  here? "  Hale's  voice 
was  stern,  but  the  child  who  clung  to  him  smiled  up  into 
his  face  with  loving  confidence. 

"  That's  right!  Go  prying  into  affairs  that  are  none  of 
your  concern,  will  you?  That's  the  way  with  you  high- 
toned  thieves.  'Taint  enough  that  you  should  make  a  big 
haul  and  get  a  nice  place  to  yourself,  instead  of  being 
stowed  away  with  the  poor  devils  over  there  " — pointing 
to  the  cages  occupied  by  the  common  drunks,  misde- 
meanors and  petty  larcenists. 

"  The  little  beggars  were  picked  up  on  the  streets  since 
one  o'clock,"  vouchsafed  the  Captain,  anxious  to  con- 
clude the  interview,  and  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  cus- 
tomer. 

"And  you  put  them  here ! " 

One  would  have  thought,  to  see  the  prisoner,  that  their 
relations  were  reversed,  and  the  criminal  had  become  the 
accuser,  the  officer  one  who  had  sinned  against  the  law. 

"Certainly.  It's  a  mere  temporary  arrangement.  Per- 
haps you  have  more  sumptuous  quarters  to  offer,  Mr. 
Hale?" 

A  loud  chorus  of  laughter  greeted  this  brilliant  sally  on 
the  part  of  the  Captain.  The  prisoner  bit  his  lip  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment.   Then  he  spoke  more  gently. 


"  Will  you  allow  this  little  girl  to  share  my  quarters 
until  she  is  called  for?  Her  parents  will  not  be  long  in 
coming.  Or  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  to 
their  address?    I  will  give  you  the  number." 

"  Stuff!    Of  all  the  preposterous  demands  !  " 

The  Captain  gently  loosened  the  little  hands  that 
clung  to  their  protector,  and  as  Hale  was  urged  away  he 
was  followed  by  an  imploring  childish  cry  and  the  wistful 
prayer  of  a  pair  of  tearful  eyes. 

For  the  first  time  his  sin  came  home  to  him  in  its  full 
force  and  significance.  In  his  mad  stupidity,  his  rash 
folly,  his  insensate  greed  for  wealth  and  position,  he  had 
not  alone  abdicated  all  claim  to  the  trust  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  incurred  the  heavy  penalty  of  the  law. 
He  had  forfeited  the  right  to  shield  a  little  child  from 
harm. 

He  dropped  upon  the  low  pallet  in  the  cell  to  which 
the  trusty  had  conducted  him,  taking  no  inventory  ot  its 
dreary  interior — the  thinly  whitewashed  walls,  the  single 
stool,  the  narrow  aperture  high  in  the  door,  through  which 
faint  rays  of  light  struggled  in  from  the  dim  passage-way 
outside.  Burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  reviewed  the 
circumstances  of  his  crime.  He  had  been  permitted  to 
read  the  San  Francisco  papers  as  the  vessel  plowed 
her  way  homeward  over  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  his  heart  smote  him  as  he  recalled  the  stanch  defense 
his  friends  had  made,  their  unfaltering  advocacy  of  his  in- 
nocence, in  the  face  of  his  suspicious  disappearance.  He 
had  pictured  them  gathering  about  him  on  his  return,  and 
shrank  with  keenest  pain  from  the  confession  he  must 
make,  the  lie  he  must  give  their  confidence  and  trust. 
But  now,  as  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell  he  awaited  their 
coming,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  clasp  a 
friendly  hand  and  meet  a  pitying  eye,  even  though  their 
regard  was  altered  into  the  compassion  honest  men  ex- 
hibit toward  one  who  has  been  false  to  his  standard. 

As  time  wore  on  and  no  one  came  save  occasional 
journalists,  who  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  detective, 
and  punctually  presented  themselves  to  gain  all  possible 
information,  the  prisoner  arrived  at  a  dim  realization  of 
the  truth,  that  with  the  first  conviqtion  of  his  guilt  his 
friends  had  fallen  away.  He  had  fancied,  too,  that  she 
might  come,  the  blue-eyed,  winsome  girl,  who  had  lured 
him  into  temptation  with  her  careless  words.  In  imagin- 
ation he  saw  her  again,  and  caught  the  flash  of  her  eyes 
as  she  uttered  the  words  that  had  proved  his  doom.  They 
had  been  discussing  the  wealth  ot  certain  local  magnates, 
and  the  uncertain  moral  foundations  upon  which  their 
hoards  of  gold  had  been  accumulated. 

"But  they  are  rich,"  she  had  said,  "and  riches  are 
more  substantial  than  principles.  The  only  sin  in  steal- 
ing is  in  being  found  out." 

Ay ;  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Not 
in  making  too  free  with  his  neighbor's  money.  She 
recognized  no  crime  in  such  a  deed.  But  he  had  been 
found  out.  The  money  he  had  taken  with  a  wild  hope 
that  by  brilliant  speculation  he  could  achieve  a  fortune 
that  would  enable  him  to  offer  her  his  hand  and  the  heart 
that  was  already  in  her  keeping,  had  proved  his  ruin.  The 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  market.  That  was  all. 
The  situation  had  not  even  the  redeeming  grace  of 
novelty,  for  the  bottom  was  forever  dropping  out  of  the 
stock  market,  and  plunging  into  a  pit  of  irretrievable  dis- 
grace a  flock  of  over-confident  speculators. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  his  solitude  remained 
undisturbed.  His  faith  in  human  friendship  waned,  but  he 
looked  forward  with  ever  increasing  confidence  to  the 
coming  of  one  upon  whose  constancy  he  knew  he  could 
rely,  though  all  the  world  beside  proved  false.  As  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  chimed  the 
hour  of  midnight,  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  gar- 
ments in  the  dark  passage-way,  and  the  sound  of  a  qua- 
vering voice  addressing  the  turnkey,  and  he  knew  that 
She  had  come.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  narrow  grating,  he 
saw,  framed  in  massesof  soft  hair  that  had  become  thickly 
threaded  with  silver  during  the  past  six  weeks — divine  love 
and  compassion  and  forgiveness  in  her  eyes—  his  mother's 
face.  Another  moment  and  the  key  grated  in  the  lock, 
and  the  door  was  thrown  open. 

"Mother!" 

She  put  her  arms  about  him,  and  gently  drew  his  head 
down  to  her  bosom,  stroking  his  hair  with  trembling 
hands,  her  tears  raining  upon  his  head,  calling  him  her 
poor,  dear,  unhappy  boy,  while  he  confessed  his  penitence 
and  remorse  upon  the  breast  that  had  cradled  him  in  in- 
fancy. 

He  passed  a  miserable  and  restless  night,  tossing  upon 
his  hard  bed,  beneath  vermin-infested  blankets,  at  times 
sinking  into  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  that  was  more 
lethargy  than  slumber,  to  hear  blood-curdling  yells  from 
remote  portions  of  the  building,  mingled  with  the  curses 
of  officers,  who  endeavored  to  stem  with  a  counter  cur- 
rent of  profanity  the  mad  flights  of  brains  diseased  by 
alcohol  or  vice.  The  groans  of  a  wounded  patient  in  the 
Receiving  Hospital  echoed  like  a  dull  refrain  of  misery 
throughout  the  night.  In  the  underground  dungeon  of 
which  his  cell  formed  a  constituent  part,  no  straggling 
ray  of  sunlight  was  ever  admitted  to  betray  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  day  and  night;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
renewal  of  the  rumble  on  the  streets  above  that  he  knew 
when  morning  approached,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  traffic  was  at  hand. 


As  he  lay  stretched  upon  his  bunk,  trying  to  recom  i 
himself  to  his  unaccustomed  surroundings,  the  do< 
opened,  and  a  man  appeared,  bearing  a  tin  dish  fillet* 
with  an  unsavory  compound  of  meat  and  potatoes,  flanked 
by  a  chunk  of  coarse  bread  and  a  tin  cup  of  muddy-look- 
ing coffee. 

When  the  fellow  closed  the  door  behind  him,  Hale 
sat  up  and  viewed  the  food  with  undisguised  loathing. 
He  said  to  himself  that  if  his  lite  depended  upon  it,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  taste  the  stuff. 

The  next  minute  he  took  himself  to  task  for  his  squeam- 
ishness.  Thousands  of  honest,  hard-working  men  in  San 
Francisco,  and  all  over  the  world  as  well — mechanics  at 
the  bench,  farmers  behind  the  plow,  gallant  soldiers  in 
the  field  ot  duty-  would  consider  themselves  blest  if  they 
were  provided  with  fare  half  as  wholesome  and  substan- 
tial. And  who  was  he,  that  his  epicurean  tastes  should 
revolt  against  such  frugal  fare?  No  industrious  laborer, 
putting  to  noble  use  the  strength  and  muscle  with  which 
the  Creator  had  endowed  him ;  no  soldier,  risking  his 
life  in  his  country's  cause.  A  common  thief,  for- 
sooth; a  felon  awaiting  sentence;  a  man  who  had  laid 
hands  upon  property  not  his  own,  and  was  suffering  the 
logical  consequences  of  a  guilty  deed.  A  month  later 
would  in  all  probability  see  him  an  inmate  of  San  Quen- 
tin,  condemned  to  years  of  penal  servitude — a  conscious 
living  machine,  his  individuality  forgotten,  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  a  harsh  master.  It  wou'd  be  prudent  to  overcome 
in  the  outset  any  delicacy  regarding  the  manner  and  ser- 
vice of  the  food  necessary  for  his  daily  sustenance,  and 
he  addressed  himself  resolutely  to  the  task. 

His  repugnance  refused  to  be  conquered.  With  the 
basin  on  his  knees,  he  was  laboriously  essaying  to  swal- 
low the  greasy  lumps  that  constituted  the  stew,  when  an 
early  visitor  was  admitted,  and  Hale  suspended  his  meal 
to  give  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of  surprise. 

The  newcomer  was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall  and  jaunty,  attired  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  with  a 
face  whose  prototype  is  daily  encountered  in  any  club- 
room  where  young  society  men  congregate.  Intelligent, 
courteous,  dignified,  his  prevailing  air  of  well-bred  indif- 
ference was  for  the  moment  disturbed  as  he  beheld  the 
sorry  plight  of  his  friend. 

"  What !    Dartmoor? " 

"Yes,  Hale." 

Nothing  could  have  presented  more  forcibly  to  Hale 
the  contrast  between  the  life  he  had  led  and  the  new  era 
upon  which  he  had  entered,  than  the  advent  of  this  punc- 
tilious man  of  the  world.  The  two  had  sustained  a 
friendly  intimacy  for  years,  and  the  younger  man  had  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  elder's  luxurious  bachelor  apart- 
ments, while  extending  to  him  in  turn  the  hospitality  of 
his  own  home.  Together  they  had  built  many  a  stately 
castle  in  Spain,  and  watched  the  airy  edifices  topple  over 
into  space,  moved  only  by  a  secret  determination  to  some 
day  build  them  upon  sure  foundations.  And  yet  this  in- 
timacy had  been  a  superficial,  casual  tie,  based  only  upon 
a  whimsical  preference  for  each  other's  society,  and  never 
ennobled  by  any  congenial  interest  or  unselfish  regard 
that  would  cause  either  to  turn  instinctively  to  the  other 
in  time  of  need.  Indeed,  Hale  reflected  in  quick  self- 
reproach  that  Dartmoor  was  one  of  the  last  men  he  should 
have  called  upon  for  help  or  sympathy.  Yet  he  had  pre- 
sented himself  unbidden  in  that  noisome  spot,  and  was 
regarding  the  prisoner  with  pitiful  eyes  that  took  in  evt  iy 
detail  of  his  miserable  surroundings,  leaning  up  against 
the  wall  as  if  faint  and  sickened  at  the  revelation,  grasp- 
ing the  prisoner's  hands  with  the  involuntary  gesture  of 
one  who  would  fain  lift  his  friend  from  the  slough  of 
wretchedness  into  which  his  feet  had  strayed. 

Dartmoor's  agitation  was  so  frank  and  unaffacted  that 
Hale  was  deeply  moved,  and  he  was  not  surprised  when, 
instead  of  the  usual  formula  of  condolence  or  stiff-necked 
reproof  tendered  by  friends  on  such  occasions,  there  came 
instead  a  sorrowful  exclamation  : 

"Oh,  Hale!    The  pity  of  it ! " 

The  guilty  man  had  no  response  ready.  His  mind 
roved  back  to  the  day  when  he  first  took  his  position  in 
the  bank,  jubilant  in  the  assurance  of  a  handsome  salary, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  and  upright  career. 
How  bright  the  world  had  seemed  then,  and  how  easy  he 
had  thought  it  would  be  to  win  advancement  through  in- 
dustrious application  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  old- 
fashioned  principles  of  truth  and  honor.  Hope,  ambi- 
tion, happiness,  all  sacrificed  by  one  false  step. 

"  I  don't  know  what  made  me,  Dartmoor*''  he  replied, 
shakily.  "  Six  years  ago  I'd  have  sworn  I  would  cut  my 
throat  first,  but  the  devil  himself  got  hold  of  me.  I  let 
go  of  honor,  principle,  reason,  all  at  once.  When  I 
realized  it,  it  was  too  late." 

Dartmoor  answered  this  confession  with  a  sympathetic 
pressure  of  the  hand. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  money,  Hale?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"  Stocks." 

"Do  you  suppose  it  can  be  traced?  Who  was  jour 
broker?    Were  the  transactions  confidential? " 

"  Confidential  as  such  things  usually  are,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  responding  first  to  his  friend's  last  query.  Ray- 
mond Brothers  were  the  firm.  I  don't  suppose  they 
would  volunteer  any  information." 

"  Then  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  cover  up  the  thing," 
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said  Dartmoor,  confidently.  "  Who  have  you  engaged 
for  counsel? " 

"I  have  no  use  for  counsel.    I  shall  offer  no  defense." 

"  No  defense  ! "  Dartmoor  stared  as  if  he  thought  the 
young  man  had  gone  mad.  "  No  defense !  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Lawrence?   How  do  you  expect  to  get  off? " 

"I  don't  expect  to  get  off.  I  stole  the  money,  and  I 
mean  to  face  the  music.  I  haven't  the  slightest  ambition 
in  the  world  to  ape  Floyd  or  Riley,  or  the  rest  of  those 
fellows— employing  a  set  of  sharp  attorneys  and  hired  wit- 
nesses ;  escaping  justice  by  a  shrewd  advantage  of  crotch- 
ets of  the  law.    Besides,  Dartmoor,  what  is  to  be  gained?  " 

"What  is  to  be  gained?"  echoed  the  other,  in  open 
amazement.  "  Liberty,  happiness,  a  spotless  name— 
everything  worth  having.  As  I  understand  it,  you  haven't 
said  a  word  yet  that  really  criminates  you.  There  isn't 
an  atom  of  proof  against  you  that  couldn't  be  overturned. 
There  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  the  money  might  have 
been  abstracted  without  involving  anybody  in  the  bank's 
employ.  Say  you  found  out  the  deficiency  and  feared  it 
might  be  charged  upon  you,  so  made  off,  eh?  Think  it 
over,  Hale.    Don't  be  hasty." 

"Think  it  over,"  returned  the  prisoner,  slowly.  "I 
have  been  thinking  it  over  for  the  last  six  weeks;  and  I 
tell  you  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  be  working  out  the 
honest  penalty  of  my  crime,  branded  as  a  thief  for  all  the 
rest  of  my  days,  than  to  tread  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
a  free  man,  borne  down  with  an  unseen  burden  of  per- 
jury and  sin,  knowing  myself  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  com- 
munity, offering  an  insult  to  my  fellows  every  time  I  touch 
the  hand  of  an  honest  man,  conscious  that  I  am  lower 
and  viler  than  the  meanest  vagabond  in  the  crowd  !  I 
appreciate  your  kindly  motives,  Dartmoor,  but  I  don't 
think  I  was  ever  cut  out  for  a  hypocrite.  I  couldn't  do 
the  whited  sepulchre  business." 

Glancing  up  at  his  visitor  as  he  concluded,  the  criminal 
wondered  what  had  come  over  Dartmoor.  The  latter 
stood  silent  and  motionless,  his  features  working  under 
the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion,  but  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  a  look  of  high  resolve  so  foreign  to  his  ac- 
customed expression  that  Hale  marveled  and  was  dumb, 
awaiting  in  breathless  expectation  the  moment  when  his 
agitation  should  betranslated  into  words. 

That  moment  never  came.  With  a  sudden  impatient 
gesture  Dartmoor  seemed  to  rid  himself  of  an  unwel- 
come thought,  and  he  was  the  man  of  the  world  again, 
shrewd,  keen-eyed,  practical,  respecting  conventionalities, 
disdainful  of  false  sentiment. 

"  Hale,  you  are  doing  yourself  an  injustice.  It's  plain 
to  me  you  never  meant  to  steal  the  money.  Granted  that 
you  committed  an  error;  circumstances  made  you  a 
thief." 

He  drew  out  his  watch,  a  handsome  gold  time-piece, 
and  consulted  it  carelessly,  then  frankly  extended  his 
hand. 

"It  is  evident,  old  fellow,  that  you  want  to  make  a 
martyr  of  yourself,  and  I  for  one  shall  do  my  best  to  pre- 
vent it.  You'll  be  brought  up  to  plead  in  the  Police 
Court  to-day  at  ten  o'clock ;  consider  well  what  you  say. 
I'll  bring  ShaveV,  the  attorney,  round  with  me— a  man 
sharp  as  a  steel  trap;  the  very  one  to  get  you  out  of  this 
scrape." 

Hale  listened  to  his  friend's  sophistry  with  grave  atten- 
tion, but  as  they  parted  he  met  Dartmoor's  searching 
look  with  a  look  of  inflexible  resolution. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Humanity,  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  is  an  endless  para- 
dox. The  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  meet  in  the  most 
incongruous  juxtaposition.  Tears  are  not  always  the 
signs  of  woe,  nor  laughter  of  pleasure. 


There  are  few  among  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  including  the  Knights  Templar  and 
Scottish  Rite  organizations,  who  were  not  familiar  with 
the  commanding  and  resolute  temperament  of  the  late 
Captain  Richard  S.  Corning.  This  little  incident  of  his 
last  hours  will  possess  for  them  a  melancholy  interest, 
both  as  illustrating  the  foregoing  truism  and  that  ruling 
passion  not  only  strong  in  death,  but  strong  enough, 
seemingly,  to  fix  the  hour  of  its  dread  approach.  A 
perfect  gentleman,  and  with  the  kindest  heart  in 
the  world,  the  old  sea  captain  was,  from  long  habit, 
as  thorough-paced  an  autocrat  in  his  small  world 
on  shore  as  afloat.  His  wife  and  two  of  the  breth- 
ren of  his  order  stood  around  his  bed  at  midnight,  ex- 
pecting his  death  at  any  moment.  Looking  about  him 
with  his  usual  quick,  penetrating  glance,  he  saw  the  mean- 
ing of  this  unwonted  gathering.  The  very  idea  of  any  one 
laying  out  a  programme  for  him  in  any  emergency  was 
most  repugnant  to  the  indomitable  spirit  that  still  inspired 
the  frail  and  feeble  frame.  Turning  to  his  wife,  he  de- 
manded, in  his  habitual,  quick,  incisive  tones,  "Wife, 
what  is  Carlton  here  for?  He  thinks  I  am  going  to  die  to- 
night. I'm  not.  I  shall  die  to-morrow  ! "  And  he  did. 
The  old  captain  was  still  on  deck,  and  wasn't  going  to 
take  sailing  orders  from  any  one  except  the  owners. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sad  watchers  received  with  a  mo- 
mentary smile  this  characteristic  adjustment  of  the  dread 
question ;  nor  did  the  smile  detract  aught  from  the  sorrow 
of  parting  with  the  truest  and  noblest  of  friends  and 
brethren. 

The  Chicago  Neivs  Letter  has  kindly  come  to  my  assist- 
ance in  answering  the  question  of  a  correspondent  in  re- 
gard to  the  authorship  of  a  little  gem  of  poesy,  "  The 
Snabwang,"  and  marked  by  a  more  than  ordinary  poetic 
license  in  the  matter  of  language.  The  News  Letter 
snatches  this  jewel  from  Robert  Browning  to  place  it  on 
the  brow  of  "  Mr.  Joseph  Gulick,  poet  in  ordinary  and 
hereditary  bard  to  Colonel  J.  H.  Haverly,"  and  asserts 
that  "  they  were  written  for  the  Haverly  Herald,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  first  appearance  of  the  ten-stringed 
banjo  octet." 

This  seems  very  probable;  but  on  so  momentous  a 
question  it  is  well  to  go  slow.  I,  therefore,  hereby  chal- 
lenge my  valued  correspondent  to  the  proof.  If  he  will 
read  Gulick's  works,  I  will  carefully  peruse  those  of  the 
greater,  but  no  less  incomprehensible,  bard.  This  will 
insure  "going  slow"  on  my  part — very  slow.  Forfeit 
money  to  go  to  the  one  who  holds  out  longest.  If  I  may 
judge  Gulick's  verse  by  the  News  Letter's  sample,  I  am 
afraid  this  question  is  still  far  from  being  settled. 


The  following  "elegant  extract"  is  from  a  late  morn- 
ing paper:  "The  poetical  knee-breeched  James  Russell 
Lowell  has  been  succeeded  by  a  businesslike  lawyer  in 
London.  The  President  is  fond  of  practical  men.  He 
has  no  patience  with  poets."  This  delicate  and  scathing 
sarcasm  should  cause  every  poet  in  the  land  to  hide  his 
good-for-nothing  head.  Let  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  Poe 
and  Pinkney,  turn  over  in  their  graves,  and  try  to  forget 
the  ignominious  charge  engraved  on  their  tell-tale  monu- 
ments. Let  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  put  aside  his  pen 
and  inkstand  for  the  pestle  and  the  gallipot,  abjure  poetry, 
become  practical,  and  restore  the  presidential  "  patience  " 
by  attending  strictly  to  his  own. 


It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  President  to  account  for 
words  that  doubtless  originated  in  the  cultured  mind  of 
their  reporter.  But  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the 
somewhat  relevant  and  'certainly  indisputable  fact  that 
where  five  hundred  millions  of  people  know  the  name  of 
Homer,  not  one  will  be  able  to  mention  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  name  of  a  single  "  practical "  business  man 
of  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Chios,  Argos,  Athens,  Rhodes,  or 
S.ilamis,  the  seven  cities  that  claim  the  honor  of  having 
produced  this  vagrant  of  a  poet — nor  even  the  name  of 
one  of  the  "  presidents  "  of  the  regions  round  about,  if 
they  had  any.  If  Grover  allows  many  such  speeches  to 
be  made  in  his  behalf,  he  may  find,  in  case  of  renewed 
aspirations,  that  the  pen,  "  when  it  moveth  itself  aright," 
is  mightier  than  the  bosses. 


"Where  are  we  drifting?"  asks  an  excited  contributor. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  amplification  of  this  query,  and 
a  consequent  insight  into  its  real  meaning  and  intent, 
convinces  me  that  the  author  was  adrift,  without  com- 
pass or  rudder,  on  the  broad,  dark  sea  of  English  gram- 
mar, and  in  that  special  locality  where  lie  the  troublous 
shoals  and  quicksands  that  separate  the  narrow  channels 
of  Where,  Whither,  and  Whence. 


If  we  have  an  international  copyright  law  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America,  it  should  certainly  be 
put  in  force  against  the  rash  Costa  Rican  who  shot  the 
martial  apostle  of  centralization.  In  thus  removing 
Barrios  by  fire  he  was  guilty  of  a  palpable  infringement 
on  the  copyright  of  E.  P.  Roe,  by  issuing  a  new  and  un- 
authorized version  of  Barriers  Burned  Away. 


In  answer  to  that  wild  public  craving  to  know  even  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  great,  the 
papers  have  been  recently  giving  widespread  publicity  to 
the  absorbing  fact  that  John  L.  Sullivan  entertains  a 
"superstitious  prejudice  against  white  specks  on  his 
finger-nails."  This  little  point  of  finical  personal  nicety 
is  not  so  surprising  to  me,  since  it  is  one  that  I  have 
observed  to  prevail  almost  universally  among  gentlemen 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  profession  and  nationality.  The  prev- 
alence of  a  preference  for  black  as  an  ornamental 
bordering  for  finger-nails  forms  one  of  the  many  strong, 
distinctive  ("  no  pun  intended  ")  marks  of  the  genus.  But 
when  the  paper  goes  on  to  state  that  "  he  even  digs  them 
out  carefully  with  a  pen-knife,  no  matter  how  much  it 
may  pain  him,"  the  statement  certainly  clashes  with  my 
previous  opinions.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  ap- 
proach of  a  pen-knife  to  the  finger-nails  was  regarded 
with  an  even  stronger  superstitious  aversion  than  an  ac- 
cidental touch  of  white  could  arouse.  This  information 
upsets  my  theory  that  it  is  the  intentional  purity  that  is  so 
obnoxious  to  this  branch  of  our  moneyed  aristocracy.  If 
I  may  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  would  bid 
him  forbear  exhausting  his  mental  powers  with  so  much 
anxious  attention  to  his  nails,  but  to  avoid  nail-brushes 
and  pen-knives,  and  "  let  nature  take  her  course." 


I  confess  that  after  writing  the  foregoing  paragraph  my 
knees  smote  together  (if  knees  are  improper,  this  expres- 


sion must  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense)  with  fear, 
when  I  recalled  the  threat  of  the  popular  hero  against 
those  who  presume  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him.  I 
would  rather  not,  at  present,  be  knocked  "  clean  off  the 
face  of  the  globe,"  and  as  I  am  not  in  training  just  now,  I 
think  Mr.  Sullivan  could  remove  me  from  the  counte- 
nance referred  to.  My  first  idea  of  immunity  was  based 
on  the  reflection  that  I  am  a  woman.  But,  alas !  Mrs. 
S.  could  tell  us  that  there's  no  haughty  pride  about  her 
John.  He'd  just  as  soon  strike  a  woman  as  anybody. 
"  It's  all  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,"  or  all  day  with  what 
comes  to  his  fist.  I  shall  take  my  summer  vacation  in  the 
East  when  he  comes  to  this  coast,  and  whichever  route  he 
may  select,  I  shall  go  by  the  other— just  to  avoid  the 
crowd. 


According  to  a  rough  calculation,  says  an  eastern 
journal, "  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand chances  in  lotteries  taken  last  month  in  the  little 
state  of  Connecticut."  Does  this  estimate  include  the 
number  of  women  who  got  married  during  that  time? 


In  these  profane  latter  days,  when  wit  is  shooting  its 
polished  shafts  and  science  trains  its  heavy  artillery  against 
the  ecclesiastical  cohorts,  it  is  pleasant  to  score  one  now 
and  then  for  the  church.  One  of  the  most  able  and  gifted 
preachers,  in  a  church  generally  more  noted  for  the 
scholarship  and  refined  culture  of  its  clergy  than  for  ora- 
torical eloquence,  was  (and  is,  for  that  matter)  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Hill,  now  Rector  of  St.  Athanasius's  Church, 
Los  Angeles.  He  had  at  one  time  occupied  an  important 
position  on  a  leading  political  paper,  as  its  reporter  in  the 
state  Legislature  at  Albany,  New  York.  After  having 
taken  orders,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  "  members  "  whom 
he  had  known  in  his  reportorial  days,  and  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance's change  of  vocation. 

"  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Hill,  that  if  you  enter  any  church  you 
will  find  about  ten  women  to  every  man?"  This  was,  of 
course,  intended  for  a  withering  sarcasm  on  the  mental 
status  of  the  church. 

"Well,"  was  the  quick  response,  "when  you  can  tell 
me  why,  if  you  visit  Auburn  or  Sing  Sing  state  prison, 
you  find  about  five  hundred  men  to  every  one  woman, 
I'll  agree  to  answer  your  question  satisfactorily." 

So  far  as  heard  from,  a  reply  to  the  legislative  question 
is  yet  uncalled  for. 

An  excited  gentleman  from  that  quarter  wherein  our 
Italian  adopted  citizens  have  established  their  lares  and 
penates  (freely  translated,  their  lairs  and  peanuts),  pre- 
sented himself  yesterday  at  the  Receiving  Hospital  with 
twenty  gory  gashes,  more  or  less,  on  his  head.  As  well 
as  the  contused  and  dazed  state  of  his  cranial  extremity 
would  permit,  he  explained  to  Dr.  D  ennis  that  his  wife 
was  the  divinity  that  had  shaped  that  end  into  a  mass  of 
bumps  and  angles,  and  that  she  had  rough-hewn  it  with 
an  empty  bottle,  the  contents  of  which  had  inspired  her 
cunning  hand.  The  Doctor  expresses  great  admiration 
for  her  pugilistic  powers,  though  she  evidently  misunder- 
stood the  duties  of  a  bottle-holder,  construing  them  to 
imply  holding  the  contents,  and  applying  the  bottle  to 
purposes  pertaining  legitimately  to  the  more  orthodox 
rolling-pin.  The  disabled  signor  will  kill  at  sight  the 
"  Italian  son  of  a  gun  "  who  rendered  sweet  home  into 
duke  domum,  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  refrain  of  that 
idiotic  song  is  true. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  celebrated  dictum  of 
Horace  Greeley,  "Go  west,"  demands  a  specific  and 
definite  limitation.  The  lack  of  this  exactness  came  near 
losing  the  musically  rabid  Chicagoans  the  last  evening's 
delight  of  the  great  Peck-Mapleson  operatic  festival. 
The  terms  of  Mine.  Fursch-Madi's  -contract  with  the 
martial  Mapleson  called  for  his  payment  of  her  hotel 
bills  in  case  she  should  be  called  upon  to  "  go  west." 
The  Colonel  probably  located  the  West  somewhere  out 
beyond  the  Farallones;  but  Madame  considered  Chicago 
the  utmost  eastern  limit  of  the  West,  and  her  ultimatum 
at  the  very  last  moment  was,  "  Pay,  or  no  play."  The 
bravest  man  dreads  a  losing  fight,  and  the  unhappy  com- 
mander was  bound  to  lose  either  the  Madi's  board-bill  or 
Chicago's  confidence.  Thackeray  makes  the  patriotic 
Jeames  Yellowplush  say  of  the  Great  Duke,  "  He  was 
called  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights;  and  even7  fight  he  fit 
he  won."  But  Wellington  didn't  fight  with  prime  donne. 
If  he  had,  Jeames  might  have  changed  his  enthusiastic 
climax  to,  "  and  every  fight  he  fit  he  run."  There  may, 
after  all,  be  something  in  Charley  Reed's  suggestion  of  a 
tie  of  consanguinity  between  Fursch-Madi  and  "  El," 
and  it  may  run  in  the  blood  to  worst  the  English.  Any- 
way, Mapleson  struck  his  colors,  and  the  Chicagoans  had 
Lohengrin,  with  the  great  dramatic  soprano  as  "  Elsa." 
But  it  is  time  that  the  boundless  West  were  bounded,  or 
that  operatic  contracts  are  less  loosely  drawn. 


The  dailies  are  out  with  accounts  of  the  funeral  of 
Bourdon  at  the  State  University.  Either  there  is  a  mis- 
take in  the  published  accounts,  or  the  public  has  been 
laboring  under  a  grave  misapprehension.  From  the 
scholastic  attainments  of  our  university  graduates,  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  they  bury  their  text-books  be- 
fore instead  of  after  mastering  them. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


A  woman  understands  only  what  she  feels,  whereas  a  man  may 
grow  to  be  able  to  look  at  things  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  re- 
maining the  while  indifferent  to  tneir  relations  tohimself.  Hence 
women  arc  superior  to  men  in  those  virtues  in  which  the  essential 
element  is  right  leeling.  They  believe  more,  hope  more,  and  love 
more  than  men. — BisJiop  /.  L.  Spalding,  in  North  American 
Review  for  May. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  all  that  we  recogni/c  as 
beautiful  is  the  expression  of  energy.  In  the  inanimate 
world  it  is  some  external  force  acting  upon  the  object  that 
we  admire ;  in  the  animate  creation  it  is  the  vital  energy 
of  the  individual  himself.  When  we  consider  mankind 
standing  at  the  head  of  creation,  we  see  this  truth  more 
fully  exemplified.  The  physical  beauty  of  the  face  and 
figure  bespeaks  the  energy  of  increasing  civilization.  The 
high  brow  and  firm  mouth  describe  the  force  of  thought 
and  purpose ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  faded  and  haggard 
countenance  shows  a  deficiency  of  life  and  a  poverty  of 
energy.  Many  of  the  fancied  ills  of  womankind  may  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  both  moral  and  physical  energy. 
Woman  as  well  as  man  has  an  important  place  in  the 
creation,  and  to  her  is  given  the  delicate  scepter  of  moral 
standards.  Men  must  always  lead  physically,  but  women 
must  and  do  lead  morally.  In  this  busy,  cosmopolitan 
city  the  social  lines  are  not  so  closely  drawn  as  in  older 
communities,  but  they  are  none  the  less  marked  for  all 
that.  There  are  always  two  opposing  elements  in  the 
feminine  fashionable  world,  which  marshal  their  forces 
and  compete  sharply  for  matrimonial  prizes  in  the  mascu- 
line market.  The  one  represents  women  of  the  highest 
class,  whose  physical  and  mental  endowments  fit  them 
for  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  wife  and  motherhood, 
while  the  other  comprises  ambitious  women  who  tuck 
their  glaring  faults  under  the  wings  of  those  whose 
position  is  unquestioned,  and  aim  to  please  by  affecting 
a  worth  which  they  do  not  possess.  If  one  looks  at  the 
home  life  of  our  well-known  society  women,  it  will  be 
found  they  are  more  lovely  in  the  seclusion  of  their  fami- 
lies than  at  the  head  of  some  brilliant  society  exploit. 
These  women  are  helpmeets  to  their  husbands  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  are  noble  mothers.  Their  daugh- 
ters have  the  example  of  their  mothers  as  a  guide,  and 
in  almost  every  case  will  follow  that  example  in  building 
their  own  homes.  They  have  been  taught  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  their  positions,  if  not  in  theory,  at 
least  in  practice,  by  their  mothers.  Such  women  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  plain  in  person  and  dress,  and  at  first  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  have  secured  such  a  position. 
Theirs  is  a  beauty  of  mind  and  morals.  The  other  fac- 
tion, the  parasites,  do  not  possess  the  worth  of  the  real 
leaders,  but  they  have  physical  charms  which  they  know 
how  to  use.  They  have  better  "  style "  as  far  as  dress 
goes,  than  their  rivals,  but  they  lack  the  art  of  retaining 
admiration.  They  appear  best  under  gaslight.  They  are 
fully  conscious  of  their  defects,  and  aim  to  possess  all  the 
privileges  accorded  women,  without  assuming  the  duties. 
They  step  into  the  best  places  with  the  air  of  those  to  the 
manor  born,  and  are  not  overscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  they  attain  their  object.  It  is  this  class  that 
have  caused  men  to  speak  sneeringly  and  lightly  of  all 
women. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this,  and  that  is  greater 
mental  activity  and  moral  energy.  While  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  final  results  of  the  woman's  rights  doc- 
trine will  be  good,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  first  fruits  have 
been  bad.  It  has  produced  a  general  feeling  of  discon- 
tent among  women,  which  has  caused  them  to  look  upon 
their  lot  as  degraded,  and  made  them  try  to  throw  off  the 
galling  chains  which  held  them.  It  is  commendable  in 
any  class  of  people  to  try  and  improve  their  condition, 
but  women  so  far  have  not  looked  at  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes.  Fault-finding,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Those  woman  who  ha*e  grievances,  and  imagine 
they  are  denied  so  many  privileges,  should  be  obliged  to 
earn  their  living  as  men  do,  and  they  would  soon  be  cured 
of  their  illusion.  The  greatest  blessing  Christianity  has 
bestowed  upon  the  world  is  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
relation,  and  through  it  woman's  protection  from  the 
grinding  cares  of  the  business  world.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion so  awful  and  so  terrible  as  the  money  problem.  It  is 
true  that  wife  and  motherhood  bring  many  cares,  but  they 
also  have  their  blessings.  Before  marriage  a  girl's  life  is 
nondescript.  She  is  of  little  practical  use  in  the  world ; 
she  has  scarcely  any  individuality.  As  a  rule,  married 
women  say  to  their  young  girl  friends,  "Oh,  don't  ever 
marry!  I  wish  I  never  had.  I  was  much  happier  when 
I  was  single,  like  you."  Girlhood  is  happy  in  the  same 
sense  that  childhood  is;  but  who  would  desire  to  remain 
a  child  always.  Shut  out  from  the  knowledge  and  broad 
sympathies  of  the  outside  world,  womanhood  reaches  its 
highest  plane  in  the  marriage  relation,  no  matter  what  its 
cares.  What  a  blessing  that  women  are  not  expected  to 
do  what  men  do!  It  is  commendable  in  women  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  privileges  now  afforded  them, 
and  to  try  to  attain  the  highest  standards  as  women  ;  but 
they  should  remember  that  a  woman  is  the  greatest  suc- 
cess as  a  woman.  Masculine  women  are  a  monstrosity. 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  retrograde  movement  in  woman's 
rights  which  finds  support  among  the  best  educated 
women  in  the  land.  They  are  quite  willing  to  take  a 
second  place  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  fully  recognize 
the  fact  that  woman's  position  is  as  high  as  she  is  capable 


of  filling.  I  do  not  mean  that  women  are  not  capable  of 
learning  anything  a  man  can  ;  but  business  is  business,  and 
as  soon  as  a  woman  takes  on  a  business  air  she  degenerates 
and  is  less  womanly  and  attractive  than  the  one  who  stays 
at  home  and  thinks  and  acts  from  a  woman's  standpoint. 
A  woman's  strength  is  her  weakness;  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  "strong  weakness"  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dunniway,  the 
woman's  rights  lecturer,  talks  about.  While  a  woman 
must  take  a  second  place,  that  place  need  not  be  servile, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  submit  to  all  that  may  be  heaped 
upon  her.  The  mastery  of  self,  and  that  acute  insight 
into  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a  woman  intuitively, 
will,  if  applied  to  every-day  life,  do  more  lo  alleviate  her 
position  than  all  the  rights  of  the  ballot  will  ever  give. 

Whatever  may  be  women's  position,  men  arc  not  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  it.  If  women  are  ignorant,  and  full 
of  wrong  conceptions,  it  is  their  own  fault.  I  low  many 
women  there  are  who  have  only  the  most  chaotic  notions 
and  ideas  of  life,  and  who  know  almost  nothing  of  the 
outside  world.  If  they  read  at  all,  it  is  confined  to  novels 
of  the  emotional  kind,  and  the  literary  gruel  in  the  form 
of  "  Chit-chat  for  the  Ladies  "  which  most  of  the  leading 
papers  furnish.  The  absolute  trash  which  passes  current 
"for  the  ladies  "is  enough  to  starve  the  intellect,  and 
hopeful  results  cannot  be  expected  from  such  a  source. 
Beauty  of  mind  is  the  outcome  of  mental  activity,  and  as 
woman's  greatest  difficulty  is  a  mental  one,  mental  and 
moral  activity  will  in  a  great  measure  remedy  it.  Woman's 
physical  field  is  necessarily  limited,  but  in  the  intellectual 
she  may  rival  man,  and  become  his  worthy  peer  in  many 
lines.  In  intellectual  life  there  is  no  sex.  I  have  often 
wished  it  were  fashionable  for  American  women  to  take 
physical  exercise,  as  do  our  English  cousins,  but  it  would 
fill  my  highest  ideal  if  we  could  have  the  French  salon  of 
the  last  decade,  where  intellectual  women  held  court 
surrounded  by  the  dilletante  of  imperial  France,  with  its 
coterie  of  foreign  celebrities.  What  an  improvement  it 
would  be  over  the  eternal  dancing  which  must  be  done 
nowadays.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
women  are  made  to  take  a  second  position  to  girls  except 
the  United  States.  That  perhaps  accounts  for  the  low 
intellectual  level  fashionable  society  has  among  us.  Men 
of  good  sense  are  disgusted  with  the  small  talk  which 
masquerades  as  conversation  at  a  swell  affair,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  married  they  refuse  to  tolerate  such  nonsense 
longer.  Mere  physical  beauty  soon  fades,  but  there  are 
years  in  which  to  develop  intellectual  beauty. 

What  is  it  that  elicits  our  admiration  of  the  profound 
scholar,  or  the  great  inventor,  or  the  captivating  orator,  or 
the  wise  statesman?  It  is  the  mental  energy  and  power 
of  purpose  that  possess  them  and  urge  them  forward  in 
their  several  directions.  It  is  not  a  physical  attraction, 
certainly  not  the  style  of  dress.  Men  not  only  have  great 
capacities  or  talents — these  alone  would  not  make  them 
great — but  they  also  have  within  them'  an  intellectual 
vigor  that  never  sleeps  and  a  soirit  that  never  flags,  by 
means  of  which  every  capacity  is  unfolded,  and  every 
power  developed  into  higher  and  higher  forms,  with  fuller 
and  fuller  results.  No  gifts  or  circumstances  can  ever 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  mental  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
will.  We  cannot  take  delight  in  a  mind  that  lies  dor- 
mant and  inert,  for,  whatever  may  be  its  latent  powers, 
it  will  always  remain  latent,  and  therefore  valueless. 


due  to  the  looseness  of  her  dresses.  Her  individual 
could  not  of  course  be  copied  by  every  one,  but  m, 
its  points  might,  and  with  advantage,  too.  Miss  1 1 
taste  for  color  was  as  pronounced  as  that  for  form  and 
shape.  She  avoided  always  the  crudity  of  elemental 
shades.  On  her  last  Sunday  in  New  York,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  large  number  of  people 
w  ho  called  at  the  Victoria  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted 
to  say  good-bye  to  her,  she  looked  a  real  picture.  Her 
gown  was  a  long,  half  loose  demi-train  affair  of  bronze- 
green  satin,  trimmed  about  the  throat  and  arm-holes, 
which  were  narrow  and  pointed,  extending  straight  from 
the  shoulder  to  just  below  the  hips,  with  marabou  feath- 
ers, while  the  sleeves  were  of  a  deep,  dull  red  ottoman 
silk.  There  was  something  stately  in  its  oddness,  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  orientalism  of  Helen  Mod- 
jeska's  Japanese  tea  gowns  and  the  modernism  of  Lily 
Langtry's  perfect  fits.  

John  Levy  &  Company,  the  jewelers  on  Sutter  street, 
have  an  elegant  assortment  of  goods.  They  keep  a  fine 
line  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  also 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  jewelry  and  silverware.  One  of 
the  daintiest  things  in  the  toilet  line  is  a  chatelaine  and 
scent-bottle  combined,  which  design  was  originated  by 
them.  The  little  bottle  is  so  small  that  it  would  pass 
readily  for  a  fob,  and  has  a  pin  with  which  to  fasten 
it  securely  to  the  dress.  I  was  shown  an  odd  design  in 
bracelets  which  represents  gold  nuggets  hammered  out  in 
rough,  uneven  shapes,  and  joined  together  with  links. 
Bangle  bracelets  are  not  shown  in  the  new  goods,  and 
the  bar  pin  must  share  its  prestige  with  the  new-fashioned 
medallion-shaped  cameo,  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
This  house  has  also  a  fine  assortment  of  clocks,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  of  beautiful  colored  marble,  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  with  relief  figures  in 
brass,  bronze  and  copper. 


The  indications  of  the  mode  are  that  we  will  have 
a  return  of  the  styles  of  1785  before  the  expiration  of  1885. 
Coiffures  grow  higher  from  day  to  day,  hence  the 
enormous,  tall-crowned,  capacious  hats  or  small  bonnets 
perched  like  a  Polish  cap  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
return  of  the  real  Pompadour  and  Marie  Antoinette 
styles  of  dressing  the  hair  is  only  a  question  of  time — a 
few  months  or  a  year  at  most.  Even  wigs — yes,  white 
wigs,  as  well  as  those  of  different  colors — are  used  in 
excess  in  Paris.  The  latest  novelties  are  wigs  and  coif- 
fures arranged  all  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  with  grace- 
ful short  curls  falling  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
fringed  bangs  and  statue  curls  on  the  forehead  and  front 
of  the  head.  With  this  style  of  coiffure  naturally  come 
cosmetics,  the  use  of  beautifying  masks,  black  patches 
on  the  face,  and  every  toilet  art  practiced  during  the 
most  artificial  period  of  France.  High  coils,  after  the 
form  of  a  figure  eight,  fastened  with  tortoise-shell  or 
jeweled  pins,  with  curls  or  frizzes  falling  over  the  neck, 
are  still  the  most  popular  arrangement.  A  Pompadour 
front  susceptible  of  instantaneous  adjustment,  consisting 
of  a  scries  of  dainty  waves  supplemented  by  a  fluffy  fringe 
of  hair  drawn  upward  at  the  parting,  is  the  very  latest 
elimination  of  art.  The  fashion  of  wearing  curls  hanging 
from  beneath  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
looking  as  much  as  possible  as  if  they  were  the  ends  of 
the  coil,  is  very  pretty,  but  somebody  should  whisper  a 
word  of  caution  to  certain  ladies  no  longer  young,  who 
have  adopted  it,  and  are  wearing  curls  which  very  evi- 
dently date  back  to  the  Johnson  administration,  and 
look  as  if  they  might  even  have  war  memories. 


The  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  on  Market  street  have 
always  on  hand  a  fine  assortment  of  goods  in  their  line. 
The  chairs  are  especially  noticeable,  and  those  stained 
in  imitation  of  mahogany  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  fashion.  There  are  quaint  waste-baskets  and 
dainty  brackets,  which  are  highly  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  The  rattan  used  by  the  company  is  imported 
from  Singapore,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Boston  and  cut  up 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Wakefield  Company 
manufacture  a  large  portion  of  their  goods,  but  they  also 
keep  a  full  line  of  the  best  Eastern  goods  in  stock.  Sew- 
ing-chairs and  work-baskets  arc  especially  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  jiossess  them  of 
rattan. 

Very  odd,  as  well  as  chic,  are  some  of  the  designs 
found  upon  those  artistic  gauze  fans  called  "flirtation 
fans,"  brought  out  this  season.  Some  have  a  family  of 
mice  at  gymnastics  all  over  the  fan,  some  of  them  cun- 
ningly painted  to  appear  as  if  they  were  plunging  through 
a  hole  they  had  just  nibbled  in  the  fan;  again  there  are  a 
lot  of  spiders  running  a  race  from  their  own  web  to  se- 
cure the  shelter  of  a  friendly  mushroom  as  an  escape  from 
the  rain  that  is  pelting  in  slant  lines  across  the  fan  land- 
scape; and  still  another  with  a  brood  of  sparrows,  some 
walking,  while  others  are  flying  under  Chinese  parasols. 


Miss  Ellen  Terry's  visit  to  this  country  has  had  an  effect 
upon  taste  in  dressing.  One  may  marvel  at  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  Mrs.  Langtry's  dresses  were  molded  to 
her,  but  any  one  with  good  taste  could  not  fail  to  admire 
the  perfect  grace  of  carriage  and  movement  which  was 
I  one  of  Miss  Terry's  charms,  and  which  was  largely 


The  male  Parisian  now  adorns  himself  with  a  very 
narrow  scarlet  cravat,  and  the  Bazar's  correspondent  as- 
serts that  it  makes  him  look  as  if  he  had  been  guillotined. 

The  latest  place  for  concealing  cigars  is  in  a  cane,  which 
is  made  of  bamboo  covered 'with  alligator  skin,  and  has 
a  silver  top  to  be  screwed  down  upon  the  cigars.  The 
only  good  thing  about  it  is  that  cigars  hidden  in  it  do  not 
scent  the  coat  disagreeably. 

A  curiosity  table  is  the  rage  among  London  do-noth- 
ings just  now.  It  is  painted  black  and  glazed,  and  dec- 
orated with  cards,  photographs,  addressed  envelopes, 
buttons,  bits  of  patchwork — anything  in  short.  It  is 
amusing  and  helps  to  make  conversation,  but  alack  and 
alas  that  ever  a  thing  like  this  should  succeed  true  art  and 
sincerity  and  the  rest !  What  arc  the  artists  of  London, 
the  true  inner  brotherhood,  doing  while  the  multitude 
bows  down  and  worships  such  a  golden  calf  as  this? 

Collars  and  gorgets  of  jet  are  to  be  much  worn  this 
summer,  and,  accompanied  by  cuffs  and  a  jet-embroidered 
girdle,  they  may  very  well  constitute  the  entire  trimming 
of  the  pretty  housemaid  gowns  which  will  rcap|)car,  to  be 
hopelessly  vulgarized  in  the  old  way. 

The  elongated  monogram  is  the  latest  thing  for  deco- 
rating fans  in  London.  Those  carried  by  bridesmaids 
have  the  united  monograms  of  bride  and  groom  high  on 
one  corner,  and  that  of  the  bridesmaid  low  in  the  other. 


The  White  House,  as  usual,  has  something  new  in  its 
windows.  This  time  it  is  tufted  zephyr  suiting,  a  new 
cotton  goods  which  in  texture  is  a  cross  between  gingham 
and  diamine.  The  tufts  are  bourette  threads  of  two  or 
three  contrasting  shades,  forming  tiny  squares  very  much 
like  the  pave  effects  in  the  two-toned  winter  fabrics.  It  is 
a  pity  we  cannot  wear  cotton  here ;  this  season  has  brought 
out  such  pretty  things  one  feels  like  buying  them  despite 
the  cool  summer  winds.  At  any  rate,  they  make  nice 
house  dresses,  and  I  suppose  we  must  take  the  goods  the 
gods  offer  us,  and  not  complain.  F.  E.  W. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


In  the  years  spent  among  the  beautiful  mountain  and 
lake  scenery  of  northeastern  New  York,  the  writer  found 
one  of  his  chief  pleasures  in  long,  aimless  walks  over  the 
verdant  mountains  or  along  the  shores  of  the  crystal 
lakes.  Sometimes,  provided  with  a  simple  lunch  to  satis- 
fy the  pangs  of  hunger,  always  keenly  felt  in  the  clear, 
mountain  air,  the  entire  summer  day  would  be  spent  in 
this  way.  This  pleasure  was  occasionally  shared  with  a 
friend  of  congenial  tastes,  but  more  often  a  volume  of 
Thoreau,  Emerson  or  John  Burrough  was  thought  prefer- 
able to  any  personal  companion.  Neither  gun  nor  rod 
was  taken  on  these  expeditions.  The  writer  has  always 
regarded  with  feelings  of  complacency  his  lack  of  skill  in 
those  arts  which  bring  destruction  to  the  gentle  and  help- 
less children  of  nature.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  reflect- 
ive student  of  science  might  find  in  the  development 
theory  a  reason  for  regarding  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
with  something  of  the  reverence  which  makes  all  living 
organisms  sacred  to  the  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist,  as 
embodying  in  multiform  phases  that  principle  of  which 
.  man  is  only  the  higher  exponent. 

Nor  was  the  object  of  these  rambles  the  pursuit  of  any 
particular  branch  of  study.  Here  and  there  the  character 
of  the  rock  formation  was  noted,  some  interesting  fossil 
was  found,  or  an  unusual  flower  or  plant  was  discovered  ; 
but  in  general  the  obvious  attributes  of  nature  engaged 
the  attention.  The  profit  as  well  as  the  pleasure  lay 
in  the  opportunities  afforded  for  uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  our  common  mother;  and  many  a  precious 
thought  was  gathered,  either  from  books  or  observation, 
during  these  solitary  wanderings,  without  making  the 
acquirement  a  task.  Then,  too,  there  was  always  the  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  the  many  beauties  of  boun- 
tiful nature,  while  new  life  seemed  to  be  imbibed  with 
every  draft  of  the  pure  and  bracing  air. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  was  ani- 
mated in  those  days,  the  writer  has  since  preserved-  in 
larger  fields  of  thought  and  action,  looking  upon  books 
and  people  with  the  eye,  not  of  the  critic  or  philosopher, 
but  merely  of  the  observer.  He  has  been  content  for  the 
most  part  to  gather  such  mental  food  as  came  to  him 
from  the  fields  of  art,  literature  and  society,  without  ever 
pretending  to  profound  knowledge  or  attempting  any 
philosophical  analysis. 

In  this  vein  it  is  proposed  to  give  here,  under  the  name 
"  The  Rambler,"  some  impressions  of  every-day  matters, 
covering  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  and,  without  an  effort 
to  be  either  wise  or  witty,  to  make  these  notes  of  some 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  San  Franciscan. 


The  Rambler,  in  his  daily  wanderings  to  and  fro  in 
our  city,  is  frequently  stopped  by  some  seedy  individual 
who  requests  the  gift  of  money  for  food  or  lodging.  The 
practice  of  street  begging  is  so  much  more  in  vogue  here 
than  in  eastern  cities,  that  the  evil,  for  such  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  ought  in  some  way  to  be  repressed.  Indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving  is,  as  any  one  who  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  public  charity  well  knows,  almost  invariably 
both  useless  and  harmful.  It  fosters  a  class  who  make 
trade  of  their  supposed  necessities,  living  in  idleness  from 
the  offerings  of  tender-hearted  people  whose  charity 
might  in  almost  any  case  be  better  bestowed ;  yet  it  seems 
hard  to  refuse  a  small  pittance  for  food  or  shelter  to  any 
one  whom  there  is  the  least  reason  to  believe  is  in  actual 
want.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  individual  to 
investigate  the  character  of  an  applicant  for  charity,  and 
he  or  she  is  therefore  compelled  to  judge  altogether  from 
appearances,  which  are  too  frequently  deceitful. 

In  some  cases  the  worthlessess  is  so  apparent  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  to  be  deceived,  but  others  have  such 
an  air  of  genuineness  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  assist- 
ance could  be  misplaced.  Yet  even  such  an  appearance 
is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  In  a  great  city  like  this, 
especially  when  times  are  hard,  and  work,  particularly 
for  those  who  have  no  specific  calling,  is  not  easy  to  find, 
there  is  always  much  real  distress;  and  many  who  are 
themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances  would  be  glad 
to  give  time  or  money  to  relieve  such,  if  their  efforts  were 
properly  directed. 

In  many  of  the  principal  eastern  cities  the  problem  has 
been  as  near  as  possible  satisfactorily  settled  through  the 
establishment  of  the  associated  charities,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  break  up  the  practice  of  street  begging, 
and  to  furnish  all  necessary  relief.  These  are  con- 
conducted  with  so  thorough  a  system  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  the  only  possible  drawbacks  are  the 
result  of  the  imperfections  always  found  in  every  human 
institution.  The  plan  is :  (first)  the  cooperation  of  all 
churches  and  benevolent  institutions  and  the  municipal 
officers;  (second)  the  division  of  the  city  into  districts, 
each  with  its  separate  organization  and  distinct  manage- 
ment ;  (third)  a  central  office  with  a  general  secretary,  and 
a  central  board  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  different 
dis'ricts.  Each  of  the  districts  has  an  office  open  for  a 
stated  number  of  hours  daily,  with  a  paid  superintendent, 
who  files  applications  for  assistance  and  makes  -weekly 
reports  to  the  central  office.  Each  district  has  a  corps 
of  volunteer  visitors,  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
investigate  their  condition,  and  recommend  measures  of 
.elief.    Cards  containing  a  list  of  all  the  offices  are  dis- 


tributed in  all  public  places,  and  furnished  on  application. 
The  central  office  refers  all  cases  reported  to  the  proper 
district  office,  and  where  the  visiting  corps  have  not 
already  considered  a  case  the  superintendent  investigates, 
so  that  every  case  of  supposed  destitution  is  investigated 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  association  does  not  usually  aim  to  assist  cases  of 
distress  from  its  general  fund,  but  refers  the  party  requir- 
ing aid  to  the  church  society  or  institution  which  can  give 
the  relief  needed.  It  generally  has  means,  however, 
to  help  strangers,  and  to  supply  relief  in  cases  of 
emergency.  A  register  is  kept  at  the  central  office,  where 
all  the  cases  which  have  once  been  investigated  are  en- 
tered, which  can  be  referred  to  by  the  secretary  whenever 
any  information  is  required  as  to  applicants  for  aid.  In 
this  way  fraud  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 

In  connection  with  these  associations  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  East  have  established  other  beneficent 
charities.  Such  are  the  "  country  week,"  for  children  and 
invalids,  and  the  "  Friendly  Inn,"  where  every  stranger  is 
^iven  food  and  shelter  for  a  limited  time,  being  expected 
to  pay  for  them,  when  entirely  destitute,  by  light  manual 
labor  of  some  kind.  Arrangement  is  also  made  with  rail- 
roads and  other  public  carriers  so  that  second-class  tickets 
arc  secured  at  a  reduced  rate,  many  strangers  left  stranded 
in  the  city  thus  being  assisted  to  reach  their  friends. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  one  of  the  associations 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  great  flood 
of  the  Ohio  in  1884,  the  Cincinnati  associated  charities, 
furnished  with  means  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fed 
upwards  of  30,000  persons  for  three  weeks,  supplied  suf- 
ferers with  necessary  clothing,  bedding  and  household 
furniture,  made  necessary  repairs  in  the  homes  of  those 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  making  their  dwelling 
habitable,  and  in  all  this  scarcely  an  instance  could  be 
shown  of  successful  fraud. 

It  would  seem  as  though  some  such  a  system  should 
be  adopted  here,  where  the  destitute  poor,  both  stranger 
and  resident,  may  suffer  from  hunger,  and  even  from 
cold  in  consequence  of  our  chilling  fogs  and  piercing 
winds,  as  well  as  in  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the 
eastern  states.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  the  nui- 
sance of  street  begging  would  be  at  least  abated,  and  the 
different  benevolent  societies  now  in  existence  would 
have  their  usefulness  largely  increased. 


General  Grant  has  had  an  experience  almost  like  one 
coming  back  from  the  dead.  In  approaching  so  close  to 
the  border  land  of  the  mysterious  realm  of  death,  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  see  all  the  bitterness  and  prejudice  en- 
gendered during  the  long  years  01  his  public  life  fade 
away,  and  friends  and  opponents  alike  unite  in  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  his  suffering,  and  generous  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  his  country.  The  words  of  resjject 
and  sympathy  uttered  by  many  who  had  opposed  him 
throughout  his  whole  career  must  be  pleasant  reading  for 
the  old  hero,  now  that  he  has  apparently  obtained  a  new 
lease  of  life,  especially  as  in  a  number  of  cases  they  are 
probably  the  only  kindly  sentiments  ever  expressed  toward 
him  from  such  a  quarter. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  characteristic  generosity  of  Americans 
that,  however  strong  may  be  the  condemnation  of  the 
public  acts  of  a  man  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation,  or  whatever  aspersions  may  be  made  justly  or  un- 
justly against  his  character,  when  the  hand  of  death  has 
been  laid  upon  him  the  voice  of  detraction  is  generally 
hushed,  and  the  great  anxiety  seems  to  be  to  cover  his 
faults  and  extol  his  virtues.  It  was  so  with  Webster, 
Sumner  and  Lincoln,  and  so  in  a  supreme  sense  with 
Garfield  and  Grant — the  former  because  of  his  long  and 
terrible  suffering,  which  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the 
sympathies  of  the  people;  and  the  latter  because  of  the 
sad  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  him  so  lately.  Grant 
has  returned  almost  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  although 
he  may  be  spared  for  perhaps  a  score  of  years  longer,  it  is 
not  likely  that  anything  will  occur  to  disturb  the  assur- 
ance he  now  feels  that  his  name  and  fame  are  imperish- 
ably  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  with 
whom  the  memory  of  his  services  to  his  country  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  his  failings  and  mis- 
takes. 


Poor  Tennyson  is  already  beginning  to  have  a  foretaste 
of  the  fate  which  he  laments  as  the  invariable  conse- 
quence of  poetical  renown.  Knave  and  clown  have  not 
waited  for  his  death  for  the  chance  of  holding  their 
orgies  at  his  tomb,  but  seem  determined  to  dance  a 
weird  witch  measure  by  the  dying  fires  of  his  intellect. 
For  some  years  past  everything  he  has  given  to  the  world 
has  been  received  with  shouts  of  derision  from  a  certain 
class  of  critics — a  fate  which,  weak  as  much  of  it  was, 
compared  with  the  work  produced  in  earlier  years,  it  did 
not  certainly  always  deserve.  The  Laureate's  most  ardent 
admirers  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  his  powers  seem 
to  be  failing;  but  even  the  greatest  poets  have  often  pro- 
duced bad  verses  before  this,  and  been  forgiven  for  it. 
When  Mathew  Arnold  can  pronounce  Wordsworth  the 
greatest  poetic  voice  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  spite  of 
"  Peter  Bell,"  and  "  Bettie  Foy  and  her  Idiot  Boy," 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  that  genius  who 
has  molded  the  poetic  thought  of  his  generation,  and  who 
has  invented  the  most  perfect  and  melodious  blank  verse 
known  to  our  language.    In  the  half  century  or  more 


which  he  has  devoted  to  what  is  highest  in  his  art,  Tenny- 
son has  added  treasures  to  our  literature  which  will  keep 
his  name  green  for  countless  ages.  If  we  speak  of  him  as 
Laureate,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  only 
poet  occupying  that  office  who  has  ever  produced  a 
creditable  poem  in  his  official  capacity,  and  probably 
the  only  one  who  would  have  been  capable  of  producing 
such  a  work  as  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  classical 
ode  ever  written  in  English.  J.  D.  S. 


THE  OCEAN. 


The  Ocean  says  to  the  dweller  oh  its  shores: — 
"  You  are  neither  welcome  nor  unwelcome.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  the  living  tribes  that  come  down  to 
my  waters.  I  have  my  own  people,  an  older  race  than 
yours,  that  grow  to  mightier  dimensions  than  your  masto- 
dons and  elephants;  more  numerous  than  all  the  swarms 
that  fill  the  air  or  move  over  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth. 
Who  are  you  that  build  your  gay  palaces  on  my  margin? 
I  see  your  white  faces  as  I  saw  the  dark  faces  of  the 
tribes  that  come  before  you,  as  I  shall  look  upon  the  un- 
known family  of  mankind  that  will  come  after  you.  And 
what  is  your  whole  human  family  but  a  parenthesis  in  a 
single  page  of  my  history?  The  raindrops  stereotyped 
themselves  on  my  beaches  before  a  living  creature  left  his 
footprints  there.  This  horseshoe-crab  I  fling  at  your  feet 
is  of  older  lineage  than  your  Adam,  unless,  perhaps,  you 
count  your  Adam  as  one  of  his  descendants.  What  feel- 
ing have  I  for  you?  Not  scorn,  not  hatred,  not  love,  not 
loathing.  No  !  indifference,  blank  indifference  to  you  and 
your  affairs — that  is  my  feeling,  say  rather  absence  of  feel- 
ing, as  regards  you.  Oh,  yes,  I  will  lap  your  feet,  I  will 
cool  you  in  the  hot  summer  days,  I  will  bear  you  ud  in 
my  strong  arms,  I  will  rock  you  on  my  rolling  undulations, 
like  a  babe  in  his  cradle.  Am  I  not  gentle?  Am  I  not 
kind?  Am  I  not  harmless?  But  hark!  The  wind  is 
rising,  and  the  wind  and  I  are  rough  playmates!  What 
do  you  say  to  my  voice  now?  Do  you  see  my  foaming 
lips?  Do  you  feel  the  rocks  tremble  as  my  great  billows 
crash  against  them?  Is  not  my  anger  terrible  as  I  dash 
your  argosy,  your  thunder-bearing  frigate,  into  fragments, 
as  you  would  crack  an  eggshell?  No,  not  anger;  deaf, 
blind,  unheeding  indifference — that  is  all.  Out  of  me  all 
things  arose ;  sooner  or  later,  into  me  all  things  subside. 
All  changes  around  me ;  I  change  not.  I  look  not  at  you, 
vain  man,  and  your  frail  transitory  concerns,  save  in 
momentary  glimpses;  I  look  on  the  white  face  of  my  dead 
mistress,  whom  1  follow  as  the  bridegroom  follows  the 
bier  of  her  who  has  changed  her  nuptial  raiment  for  the 
shroud. 

"  Ye  whose  thoughts  are  of  eternity,  come  dwell  at  my 
j  side.  Continents  and  isles  grow  old,  and  waste  and  dis- 
appear. The  hardest  rock  crumbles;  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  come  into  being,  wax  great,  decline,  and 
perish,  to  give  way  to  others,  even  as  human  dynasties 
and  nations  and  races  come  and  go.  Look  on  me! 
'  Time  writes  no  wrinkle '  on  my  forehead.  Listen  to  me ! 
All  tongues  are  spoken  on  my  shores,  but  1  have  only 
one  language :  the  winds  taught  me  their  vowels ;  the 
crags  and  the  sands  schooled  me  in  my  rough  or  smooth 
consonants.  Few  words  are  mine,  but  I  have  whispered 
them  and  sung  them,  and  shouted  them  to  men  of  all 
tribes  from  the  time  when  the  first  wild  wanderer  strayed 
into  my  awful  presence.  Have  you  a  grief  that  gnaws  at 
your  heart-strings?  Come  with  it  to  my  shore,  as  of  old 
the  far-darting  Apollo  carried  his  rage  and  anguish  to  the 
margin  of  the  loud-roaring  sea.  There,  if  anywhere,  you 
will  forget  your  private  and  short-lived  woe,  for  my  voice 
speaks  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  in  your  conscious- 
ness."— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  May  Atlantic. 


THE  MISUSED  H  OF  ENGLAND. 


There  seems  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  //  disease 
had  its  origin  in  London.  Walker  speaks  of  it  as  specially 
prevalent  in  London  in  his  day;  and  even  now  it  is  more 
common  in  the  pure  cockney  dialect  (the  most  hateful 
form  of  the  English  language  in  existence)  than  anywhere 
in  England.  Moreover,  its  prevalence  in  other  places 
than  London  is  greater  or  less  according  as  such  places 
are  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  metropolis.  We  find  no 
trace  of  it  in  Cornwall  or  Wales;  very  little  in  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  In  the  midland 
counties  it  is  less  common  than  in  the  southern.  It  is  at 
its  maximum  in  the  heart  of  London.  In  this  respect  it 
is  like  the  <r-and-w  malady,  which,  even  when  at  its 
height  (it  has  now  nearly  died  out),  was  never  so  badly 
felt  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  metropolis;  though,  of 
course,  like  all  metropolitan  defects,  it  spreads  in  greater 
or  less  degree  over  the  whole  country. 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  disease  had  at  first  that  form  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  faults  of  language  found  at  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  chief  city  of  the  nation.  If 
you  wish  to  hear  French  clipped  and  slurred  you  should 
go  to  Paris ;  and  German  suffers  like  treatment  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  It  is  the  same  with  English  in  London.  In 
a  great  and  busy  city  men  shorten  their  words  and  sen- 
tences as  much  as  possible,  being  assured  that  what  they 
say  will  be  understood,  because  all  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  adopt  the  same  convenient  abbreviations. 
Thus,  just  as  in  Paris  cette  femme  becomes  c'te  fme,  and 
Voila  ce  </ue  e'est  becomes  Via  c'  q'  c'esl,  so  in  London 
City  Bank  becomes  C'ty  B'ak;  halfpenny  is  abridged  first 
to  ha'penny,  and  then  to  hapny  or  'apny.  Omnibus  is 
shortened  into  'bus;  every  one  in  it  addresses  the  conduc- 
tor as  'due tor;  the  conductor  shortens  the  cry  of  all  right 
into  ry,  announces  the  threepenny  fare  as  thripns,  and  so 
forth.  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion that,  although  a  language  becomes  modified  in  pro- 
vincial places  and  in  colonies,  it  is  only  in  busy  cities, 
and  chiefly  in  capital  cities,  that  a  language  is  modified 
by  clipping  and  slurring. — Richard  A.  Proctor,  in  May 
Atlantic: 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  ROOKS. 


Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Railways,  by  William 
Sloane  Kennedy,  is  a  cleverly  written  book  combining 
anecdotes  and  history  in  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
manner.  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  railroading, 
from  its  inception  to  its  present  gigantic  proportions. 
The  chapter  entitled  "A  Mosaic  of  Travel,"  gives  one  a 
glimpse  of  what  comfort  the  world  offers  a  traveler  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  author  has  been  especially  happy 
in  the  selection  of  chapter  headings,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  knows  how  to  catch  the  eye  in  print.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  and  nicely  bound.  Published  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a  semi- 
monthly magazine  published  in  New  York  by  Clark  M. 
Bryan  &  Company.  .Judging  from  the  initial  number, 
Good  Housekeeping  is  in  the  right  hands,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  hints  and  suggestions  in  its  many  well 
written  articles  on  various  housekeeping  themes,  which 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want.  Every  woman  that  keeps 
house  will  welcome  Good  Housekeeping  as  a  trusty  friend. 

The  North  American  Revieiv  for  May  comes  filled  with 
choice  reading.  In  the  first  article,  "  Has  Christianity 
Benefited  Woman?  "  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Bishop 
J.  L.  Spalding  discuss  the  question  intelligently.  The 
entire  table  of  contents  is  up  to  the  standard,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  literary  way. 

St.  Nicholas  for  May  opens  with  an  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  entitled  "  The 
Tricycle  of  the  Future,"  with  illustrations.  Mrs.  S.  M. 
B.  Piatt's  Irish  poem,  "  In  Primrose  Time,"  reminds  us 
that  spring  is  here,  and  the  "Work  and  Play"  depart- 
ment tells  us  how  to  enjoy  it.  "A  House  of  String  "  and 
"  Driven  Back  to  Eden,"  are  apropos,  while  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  in  "  Children  of  the  Cold,"  shows  how,  even 
in  the  land  where  winter  is  long,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
not  without  amusements.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
and  a  great  deal  else  that  is  interesting,  beautiful  and  in- 
structive, is  another  "Brownie"  poem,  a  long  Persian 
legend  put  in  verse  by  H.  H.  (Helen  Jackson),  and  some 
bright  jingles  by  Laura  C.  Richards,  with  several  full- 
page  illustrations. 

The  Century  for  May  contains,  besides  the  war  series, 
the  rescue  of  "  Greely  at  Cape  Sabine,"  a  noteworthy 
paper  by  Ensign  Charles  H.  Harlow,  of  the  rescue  ship 
Thetis.  Other  illustrated  features  of  the  number 
are  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  humorously  illustrated 
papers  on  "The  New  Orleans  Exposition,"  by  Eugene 
V.  Smalley,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Typical  Dogs."  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  paper  on 
the  poet  "  Whittier  "  is  the  important  literary  feature  of 
the  number.  Of  fiction,  there  is  a  brief  story  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Jackson,  entitled  "The  Prince's  Little  Sweet- 
heart ";  the  seventh  part  of  Mr.  Howells's  novel,  "The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  and  the  fourth  part  of  Henry 
James's  serial,  "  The  Bostonians."  There  are  also  a 
number  of  poems  by  well-known  authors. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott  will  return  to  her  Concord 
home  in  a  few  days. 

Swinburne's  "Marino  Folio"  will  be  ready  this'month. 
It  is  a  dramatic  poem  describing  life  in  Venice  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Barrett  Wendell,  the  author  of  The  Dutchess  Emilia, 
is  one  of  the  instructors  in  Harvard  University.  He  was 
graduated  at  that  institution  in  1877. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  late  T.  S.  Arthur 
arranged  with  Porter  &  Coates  for  an  entirely  new  edi- 
tion of  his  famous  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room." 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  who  is  to  return  to  this  country 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  was  forced  to 
quit  that  city  in  1857,  on  account  of  his  radical  political 
sermons. 

The  author  of  the  bright  French  books  on  England  and 
Englishmen,  beginning  with  John  Bull  et  Son  Isle,  is 
said  to  be  Paul  Blouet,  French  master  at  Westminster 
School,  and  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  volumes  on 
French  oratory. 

General  Horatio  C.  King,  who  was  with  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  has  contributed  some  "  Personal 
Recollections  "  of  his  old  comrade  to  the  May  number 
of  The  Brooklyn  Magazine. 

General  Grant,  it  is  said,  is  to  receive  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  autobiography,  Charles  T.  Webster  & 
Company,  $200,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  carefully  invested 
as  the  General's  legacy  to  his  family.  It  is  gratifying  to 
hear  that  he  is  able  to  resume  his  literary  work. 

Mr.  Cable's  experience  that  a  prophet  is  often  without 
honor  at  home  began  long  before  his  paper  advocating 
the  social  equality  of  freedmen.  The  French  Creoles  of 
New  Orleans  first  snubbed  him  at  their  swell  literary 
club,  and  have  since  been  his  bitterest  enemies. 

According  to  Le  Francais,  a  captain  in  the  French 
army  has  found  time  amid  his  duties  in  China  to  write  a 
poem  in  competition  for  the  Academy's  prize  of  four 
thousand  francs.  He  is  a  good  soldier  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful poet,  and  has  already  been  decorated  for  gallant 
conduct  in  an  engageme'nt. 

Edgar  W.  Howe,  the  author  of  Tlie  Alyslery  of  the 
Locks,  and  Tlie  Story  of  a  Country  Town,  thinks  that  his 


stories  are  sad  because  they  were  written  at  night.  "  I 
never,"  he  says,  "  felt  ambitious  or  encouraged  in  my, 
life  after  dark,  and  darkness  has  a  bad  effect  upon  me, 
which  only  daylight  can  dispel." 

As  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  the 
Countess  of  Castiglione  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  are  cred- 
ited with  being  engaged  on  memoirs,  we  shall  probably 
have,  ere  long,  opportunities  to  see  the  world  of  politics 
and  music  for  nearly  half  a  century  back,  as  it  appeared 
to  some  very  sharp  and  far-seeing  eyes. 

Mrs.  John  Maxwell,  better  known  as  Miss  Hraddon,  the 
novelist,  lives  at  Litchfield  House,  Richmond.  It  is  a 
historic  structure.  Built  for  the  first  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
it  later  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field, and  became  his  episcopal  residence.  Afterward, 
Cabalani,  the  singer  got  it,  and  gave  notable  receptions 
there.  It  is  a  handsome  old  place,  in  Sir  Charles  Wren's 
best  style. 

When  George  H.  Putnam  projected  his  series  of  Prose 
Masterpieces,  he  wrote  to  all  the  living  authors  whom  he 
desired  to  quote,  and  among  others  Ruskin,  offering  to 
pay  them  whatever  they  should  think  right  for  the  use  of 
their  essays.  Some  accepted  payment  and  some  declined 
it,  but  all  gave  their  permission  except  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
bluntly  said  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
American  publishers.  A  second  note  brought  no  encour- 
agement. Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  Ameri- 
can publishers  with  contempt. 

A  number  of  authors  are  giving  a  series  of  public  read- 
ings at  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Copyright  League,  which  has  tor  its  object 
the  establishment  of  international  copyright.  W.  D. 
Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  Edward  Eggleston, 
have  already  taken  part.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
George  W.  Cable,  Walt  Whitman  and  Will  Carlton  have 
been  invited  to  read,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  will  con- 
tribute a  new  unpublished  Uncle  Remus  story. 

The  poet  Whittier  writes  as  follows  about  Tourgee's 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  and  its  bearing  on  an  important  question 
of  the  day:  "I  have  read  Judge  Tourgee's  book  with 
the  deepest  interest.  It  is  a  strong  and  powerful  presen- 
tation of  the  great  danger  and  need  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time.  Its  clarion  call  to  the  duty  of  educating 
every  voter,  black  and  white,  in  the  United  States,  I  trust 
will  be  heard."  The  continued  appearance  of  articles  on" 
the  mutual  relations  of  black  and  white  in  all  the  higher 
grades  of  reviews  and  magazines,  indicates  a  popular 
thoughtfulness  on  this  whole  subject,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  bear  fruit  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Ver  Planck,  author  of  the  latest  Madison 
Square  success,  Sealed  Instructions,  is  prominent  in 
literary  and  social  circles  in  Philadelphia.  Her  mother, 
Julia  Lewis  Campbell,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  poets  mentioned  in  lemale  Poets  of  America,  and  her 
father,  the  Hon.  James  Campbell,  was  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Sweden.  Mrs.  Ver  Planck  has  visited 
many  of  the  foreign  courts  of  Europe,  and  it  was  during 
her  father's  career  as  a  diplomate  that  she  collected  the 
materials  for  her  play,  which  in  some  respects  is  said  to  be 
a  literal  transcript  of  actual  incidents  of  court  life  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  William  H.  Thomes,  editor  of  Ballou's  Magazine, 
is  visiting  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Thomes  delivered  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  on  Monday 
night,  which  was  full  of  reminiscences  of  his  first  visit  in 
1843.  He  has  lately  published  a  book  entitled  On  Land 
and  Sea,  or  California  in  JS43,  '44,  '43.  When  Mr. 
Thomes  landed  at  San  Diego  in  1843,  his  boyish  mind 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  a  Spanish 
senorita  who,  like  himself,  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  whose  acres 
measured  many  leagues,  and  whose  horses  and  cattle 
were  numbered  by  thousands.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Thomes, 
like  a  great  many  adventurous  boys,  had  shipped  before 
the  mast,  and  as  the  ship  carried  a  full  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise, many  ladies  came  aboard  to  make  purchases. 
The  surf  runs  high  at  San  Diego,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  common  sailors  to  carry  the  ladies  in  their  arms 
through  the  surf,  place  them  in  small  boats  and  row 
them  alongside  the  ship.  In  On  Land  and  Sea  Mr. 
Thomes  tells  his  impressions,  and  dwells  at  great  length 
on  the  senorita 's  beauty,  concluding  by  saying  he  hoped 
when  he  met  her  in  heaven  that  she  would  look  as  she 
did  when  he  last  saw  her.  Imagine  his  surprise  on  meet- 
ing an  old  comrade  from  California,  to  hear  that  the  lady 
was  alive,  and  resided  at  Santa  Barbara.  Like  the  gallant 
man  that  he  is,  Mr.  Thomes  immediately  sent  her  a  copy 
of  his  book,  and  was  soon  rewarded  with  a  reply  in  Span- 
ish, telling  him  she  could  not  read  English,  but  her  chil- 
dren had  translated  it  for  her.  She  thanked  him  for  the 
compliment,  and  ended  by  saying,  "Ah,  senor,  countries 
as  well  as  people  change !  California  has  grown  into  a 
beautiful  state,  while  I  am  a  very  old  woman."  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Thomes  arrived  in  the  city  he  made  inquiries,  and 
learned  thas  her  son  was  in  business  here,  and  her  two 
daughters  were  attending  school  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  Oakland.  Last  Thursday's  reception 
found  Mr.  Thomes  in  the  parlor  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
shaking  hands  with  the  young  misses,  and  looking  for 
[  some  trace  of  the  mother's  loveliness.  Ferret. 


ODDITIES  OF  WILLS. 


Among  the  curious  wills  and  bequests  that  desei 
mention  is  that  of  a  French  merchant,  who,  in  1610,  left 
a  large  legacy  to  the  lady  who  had  jilted  him,  in  order  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  her  for  her  forbearance,  and  his 
admiration  for  her  sagacity  in  leaving  him  to  a  happy 
bachelor  life. 

Jasper  Mayne,  who  died  in  1620,  left  to  a  bibulous  ser- 
vant an  old  portmanteau,  which,  he  wrote,  the  legatee 
would  value  when  he  found  that  it  contained  somethine 
"  which  would  enable  him  to  drink."  The  "  something  " 
proved  to  be  a  red  herring.  A  Scotch  gentleman,  leaving 
two  young  daughters,  bequeathed  to  each  her  weight- 
not  in  gold,  but — in  1/.  notes.  The  elder  seems  to  have 
been  slimmer  than  her  sister,  for  she  only  got  51,000/, 
while  the  younger  received  57,000/.  An  annuity  of  50/. 
was  bequeathed  to  the  bell-ringers  of  Bath  Abbey,  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Nash,  "  provided  ihey  should  muffle 
the  clappers  of  the  bells  of  the  said  abbey,  and  ring  them 
with  doleful  accentuation  from  eight  a.  m.  to  eight  p.  m. 
on  each  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day,  and  during  the 
same  number  of  hours,  only  with  a  merry  peal,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  which  released  him  from  domestic 
tyranny  and  wretchedness."  Bequests  of  bodies  for  ana- 
tomical purposes,  or  of  skulls  as  curiosities  or  relics,  have 
been  sufficiently  numerous;  but  unquestionably  the  most 
curious  will  of  this  sort  was  that  made  by  Mr.  S.  Sanborn, 
in  1 87 1,  when  the  testator  left  his  remains  for  dissection, 
and  provided  that  the  flesh  stripped  from  his  bones  should 
lie  used  to  fertilize  an  American  elm,  and  his  skin  be  con- 
verted into  two  drum-heads,  inscribed  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  on 
»\hich  "Yankee  Doodle"  should  be  played  at  Bunker 
Hill  annually,  on  the  17th  of  June. 

A  testator  cannot,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  be  too  care- 
ful in  drawing  up  a  will.  "  My  black  and  white  horses" 
does  not  bear  the  same  meaning  as  "  my  black  and  my 
white  horses."  A  near  friend  of  Victor  Cousin,  the  phi- 
losopher, lost  a  large  legacy  through  a  trifling  accident 
and  delay.  Cousin  intended  to  include  his  name  in  his 
will,  but  there  was  no  stamped  paper  in  the  house,  and 
he  told  his  servant  to  obtain  some.  The  servant  said  he 
would — to-morrow — and  on  the  morrow  Cousin  died  at 
dinner,  just  as  a  west-of-England  millionaire  was  choked 
at  breakfast  with  a  fish  bone,  with  the  unsigned  will  which 
would  have  altered  the  disposition  of  his  vast  estate  lying 
on  the  table.  People  should  imitate  the  example  of 
Lord  Eldon,  who,  when  a  very  rich  piece  of  patronage 
came  into  his  gift,  having  received  the  news  while  riding 
with  the  relative  upon  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  it, 
wrote  out  the  appointment  while  sitting  in  his  saddle,  lest 
he  should  be  thrown  from  his  horse  before  he  got  home. 
An  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  who  had  not  much  to 
leave,  but  was  on  friendly  terms  with  two  of  his  brother 
officers,  made  a  will,  leaving  his  property,  consisting 
merely  of  personal  belongings,  to  be  divided  between 
them.  The  testator  came  unexpectedly  into  a  very  large 
fortune,  but  he  forgot  all  about  his  will,  and  never  made 
another.  When  he  died,  the  will  made  under  such  dif- 
ferent circumstances  held  good,  and  his  aged  mother, 
sisters  and  near  relations  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Of  bequests  to  animals  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  In 
187 1  a  peasant  of  Toulouse  made  his  horse  his  universal 
heir.  Doctor  Christiano,  of  Venice,  left  6,000  florins  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  three  dogs,  with  a  condition  that 
at  their  death  the  sum  should  be  added  to  the  University 
of  Vienna.  A  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hunter,  in  1813,  left  20/.  a 
year  to  her  parrot,  and  the  Count  of  Mirandob  bequeathed 
a  considerable  legacy  to  a  pet  carp.  Lord  Chesterfield 
left  a  sum  for  the  support  of  his  favorite  cat;  so  also  did 
one  Frederick  Harper,  who  settled  100/.  a  year  on  his 
"  young  black  cat,"  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  his  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Hodges,  as  long  as  the  cat  should  remain 
alive. 

The  most  singular  of  these  wills,  however,  was  that  of  a 
Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Knightbridge  who  died  in  1805.  He 
left  25/.  to  four  of  his  dogs.  During  a  journey  through 
France  and  Italy  this  gentleman,  being  attacked  by  brig- 
ands, had  been  protected  and  saved  by  his  dog;  the  four 
animals  he  pensioned  by  his  will  were  the  descendants  of 
this  faithful  friend.  Feeling  his  end  near,  Mr.  Berkeley 
desired  that  two  arm-chairs  might  be  brought  to  his  bed- 
side, and  his  four  dogs  seated  on  them  ;  he  then  received 
their  last  caresses,  which  he  relumed  with  the  best  of  his 
failing  strength,  and  died  in  their  paws.  By  an  article  in 
his  will  he  ordered  that  the  busts  of  his  four  dogs  should 
be  carved  in  stone  and  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  his 
tomb. 


MY  FOE. 


I  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  my  wrong, 
Unflinching  courage,  purpose  strong, 
The  power  to  make  my  neighbor:  see 
I  low  wide  tlie  gulf  'twixt  him  and  mc; 
'The  opportunity  to  show 
How  great  a  man  he'd  made  his  foe. 

But  prayers  like  these  were  quite  in  vain;' 

In  vain  my  will  to  tear  the  pain 

Of  friendly  love  for  bitter  foe 

Out  of  my  heart — it  would  not  go. 

In  vain  I  rallied  hate  anil  pride, 

And  called  myself  a  fool,  beside. 

Hut  when,  instead  of  drawing  near 
Revengeful  aids,  I  lent  my  ear 
To  memory's  'count  ol  by-gone  days. 
The  loving  words,  the  pleasant  ways 
Of  this  dear  friend,  just  now  my  foe, 
How  bright  the  old  heart-lire  did  glow! 

And  when  I  further  fanned  the  flame. 

Out  of  the  warmth  there  straightway  came 

A  hand  of  love  to  lead  mc  where 

The  wrong  he'd  done  I  could  repair; 

And  so  two  lessons  love  did  send 

To  cure  myself  and  help  my  friend. 

Eleanor  Kirk. 
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OUR  SERIAL  STORY. 


Tin's  issue  of  The  San  Franciscan  introduces  Mrs. 
Flora  Haines  Apponyi's  delightful  storv,  "The  Man 
Who  Was  Guilty."  The  Storv  will  be  presented  in 
weekly  installments  until  completed.  ft  is  founded  upon 
fart,  is  local  in  personnel,  and  is  Wtthal  a  finished  literary 
production. 

THF  DAWNINCS  OF  SOCIALISM. 


The  struggle  for  political  liberty  has  been  fought  and 
won  ;  the  edicts  of  kings,  the  decrees  of  tyrants,  and  the 
anathemas  of  popes,  are  no  longer  either  heeded,  feared, 
or  dreaded ;  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  common  people 
have  been  granted,  established,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
most  solemn  and  binding  enactments;  and  still  sorietv  is 
not  perfect,  and  the  world  is  not  happy.    As  civilization 
creates  new  wants,  so  does  freedom  create  higher  longings. 
The  world  has  emerged  from  kinglv  des'jotism  into  re- 
publican liberty,  to  find  itself  enthralled  by  environments 
equally  hateful,  and  conditions  equally  galling.    As  the 
serfs,  slaves,  and  villains  of  the  feudal  ages  rebelled,  and 
struggled  against  the  hard  and  relentless  conditions  of 
their  bondage,  so  does  the  modern  freeman  rebel  against 
the  environments  which  hedge  him  about  in  his  Struggle 
for  existence.    The  aspiration  of  freedom  is  equality. 
Fqualitv  where  all  are  poor  is  endurable,  where  all  are 
rich  delightful :  but  where  some  are  poor  and  some  are 
rich,  is  impossible.    It  does  not  demand  the  abolishment 
of  property,  nor  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  nor  an 
over  nice  equilibrium  of  condition,  but  it  does  demand 
such  an  equilibrium  as  shall  prevent  marked,  glaring,  and 
envious  distinctions  between  poverty  and  wealth.  Wealth 
with  its  luxuries,  its  leisure,  and  its  pleasures,  is  the  goal 
of  the  poor ;  but  when  it  is  so  immoderate  in  its  accumu- 
lations and  so  princely  in  its  equipments  as  to  be  unat- 
tainable by  a  life  of  legitimate  industry,  it  becomes  a  foe 
to  equality,  and  a  menace  to  all  political  institutions 
founded  upon  principles  of  equality.    Inordinate  wealth 
is  therefore  the  obstacle  to  equality;  but  wealth  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  same  solemn  enactments  by  which  freedom 
itself  is  guaranteed.    As  kings  once  reigned  by  "  divine 
right,"  so  now  does  property,  and  the  unlimited  right  to 
its  acquisition  exist  bv  claims  equally  potent.     It  was 
hard  for  the  priest-ridden  subjects  of  centuries  ago  to 
summon  the  courage  to  question  the  one  ;  so  now  it  is  like 
questioning  the  law  of  liberty  itself  to  suggest  a  doubt  as 
to  the  other.  But  the  world  has  ceased  to  have  reverence 
for  existing  things  simply  because  they  exist.  While 
vested  rights  are  yet  respected,  the  modern  philosopher 
has  learned  to  draw  very  fine  distinctions  between  rights 
that  are  rightlv  vested  and  rights  that  are  wrongly  vested. 
If  vested  rights  stand  in  the  way  of  a  fairer  system  of 
property  distribution  than  now  exists,  the  modern  phi- 
losopher does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  vested  rights  must 
succumb  to  the  good  of  society.  The  "  higher  law  "  which 
demanded  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  even  against  the 
vested  right  of  ownership  in  the  master,  may  also,  in  a 
more  refined  sense,  demand  a  similar  sacrifice  of  what  now 
seems  more  legitimate  property,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  more  improved  condition  of  society. 

Already,  within  the  last  decade,  has  the  highest  legal 
tribunal  in  this  land  recognized  this  tendency  of  modern 
thought  by  upholding  the  right  of  the  people  to  dictate  to 
the  railroad  monopolies  the  price  they  shall  charge  for 
the  use  of  their  lines  of  road  in  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. And  now  in  this  city  of  San  Francisco  we  are 
witnesses  to  the  spectacle  of  two  mighty  corporate  mo- 
nopolies, the  Water  and  Gas  Companies,  meekly  sub- 
mitting to  the  right  of  the  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
their  respective  commodities  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
prices  they  shall  charge  for  the  articles  furnished.  This 
is  a  mild  and  legitimate  species  of  Socialism.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  deny  that  the  right  of  property  is 
absolute  and  unquestioned.  So  far  the  right  has  been 
asserted  simply  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  from  the 
owners  the  power  to  dictate  the  price  they  shall  ciiarge 
for  its  use;  but  the  time  may  come,  the  exigency  may 


arise,  in  which  the  pubKc  may  demand  more  abject  sacri 
•4ie.es.  The  creation  of  perpetuities — a  method  by  which 
the  rich  landed  proprietors  of  England  attempted,  with 
the  connivance  of  Parliament  and  by  a  thousand  legal 
artifices,  to  perpetuate  estates  in  their  families  by  mak 
ing  them  inalienable — was  opposed,  neutralized,  and 
finally  prohibited  judicially  by  the  English  courts,  as 
effectually  as  if  they  had  been  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  Parliament — just  as  our  own  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  struck  down  the  hitherto  undisputed  and 
unlimited  right  of  property  in  railroads,  by  giving  its  high 
judicial  sanction  to  the  Granger  tariff  laws  in  the  western 
states.  The  right  of  property  without  the  unlimited  right 
to  domineer  over  it  is  in  one  sense  a  barren  right ;  but 
such  is  the  law  of  the  land  as  to  pro|>erty  "  devoted  to  a 
pn blic  use."  If  the  time  should  ever  come  that  the 
mighty  corporate  monopolies,  shorn  as  they  are  of  much 
of  their  power,  should  be  recognized  as  dangerous  to  the 
state,  is  there  any  doubt  of  the  power  and  disposition  of 
the  people  to  destroy  them?  Corporations  are  perpetui- 
ties. They  are  immortal,  never-dying  entities,  that  go  on 
accumulating  wealth  and  becoming  possessed  of  property 
by  millions  and  hundred  of  millions,  until  they  become 
colossal  powers  in  trade,  finance  and  business — overriding 
all  opposition,  absorbing  all  competition,  crushing  out 
all  individual  effort,  and  destroying  every  vestige  of 
equality.  They  are  to-day  being  watched  and  feared 
and  dreaded  by  the  thoughtful  statesmen  of  the  time, 
who  see  in  them  elements  of  destruction  to  liberty  and 
equality.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  say  that  society  as 
now  organized  is  perfect;  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
ownership,  acquisition,  and  distribution  of  property  can 
not  be  improved,  and  that  all  there  is  now  to  do  is  for 
every  man  to  fight  the  best  battle  he  can  for  his  subsist- 
ance,  and  that  he  who  is  strongest  and  most  vigilant  shall 
have  the  right  to  win.  Freedom  and  equality  have  not 
yet  been  achieved.  There  are  mighty  struggles  before 
us,  and  we  shall  be  wise  indeed  if  we  profit  by  the  dark, 
bloody  and  hateful  past,  and  meet  the  social  problems 
that  are  presenting  themselves  for  solution  in  a  spirit  of 
reason,  sincerity  and  justice,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  nar- 
row, bigoted  selfishness.  The  American  republic  is  but 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Here,  where  the  blood  of  all 
the  races  of  the  earth  is  mingling  and  coursing  together; 
where  all  the  ideas,  thoughts  and  civilizations  of  the 
earth  are  germinating  into  a  higher  form — here  is  to 
be  the  battle-ground  of  Arcadia.  Here  is  to  take  place 
the  grander  struggles  of  civilization,  out  of  which  freedom 
and  equality  may  at  last  join  hands  in  a  happy  union. 


A  STATE  PRISON  "MORAL  INSTRUCTOR." 


At  the  Folsom  State  Prison,  instead  of  the  conventional 
Chaplain,  who  fulfills  his  solemn  duties  by  preaching  to 
and  praying  for  the  prisoners,  and  looking  after  their 
spiritual  welfare  by  giving  them  religious  instruction,  they 
have  a  gentleman  (James  Gauley,  Esq.),  evidently  an 
original  character  and  a  man  of  independent  views,  who 
modestly  styles  himself  a  "  Moral  Instructor,"  and  who 
fulfills  his  duties  by  inculcating  among  the  prisoners  what 
he  terms  the  "  common-sense  principle."  In  his  annual 
report  to  Warden  McComb,  Mr.  Gauley  sets  forth  his 
method  of  moral  instruction,  in  which  he  says: 

The  method  or  system  of  moral  instruction  adopted  by  me,  I 
conceive  to  he  based  upon  common  sense.  And  my  reasons  for 
adopting  such  a  method  are  simply  these:  first,  because  I  had 
been  advised  by  several  able  jurists  and  public  instructors,  and 
also  by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  prisoners,  that  the 
"common-sense  principle"  would  be  the  most  effective  in  its  re- 
sults; hence  my  adoption  of  it,  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
be»n  most  gratifying  to  me  in  its  practical  working,  as  the  greatly 
improved  methods  of  thought  and  action  of  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  prisoners  clearly  warrant. 

He  then  defines  what  he  terms  his  common-sense  prin- 
ciple to  be  "  the  ability  to  think  justly,  and  to  see  clearly 
into  every  principle  that  is  likely  to  affect  our  material  and 
moral  condition."  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  he  says 
in  his  report  that  he  has  distributed  among  the 
prisoners  a  small  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  "  Know- 
ing How  to  Think,"  which,  he  adds,  "  is  the  key  to  com- 
mon sense."  He  also  says  he  has  "compiled  another 
pamphlet  on  the  common-sense  plan,  which  is  filled  with 
extracts  from  several  of  the  best-known  authors,"  which 
he  intends  to  lay  before  the  prisoners,  "as  instruction  re- 
ceived through  pamphlets  is  much  more  effective  than 
that  given  in  book  form."  Mr.  Gauley's  chief  method  of 
moral  instruction,  however,  is  by  conversations  with  the 
prisoners.  He  says  that  after  the  prisoners  have  read 
these  choice  extracts  from  the  ablest  teachers  and  autbors 
on  all  great  moral  questions,  and  have  reflected  upon 
them,  it  is  his  province  as  moral  instructor  to  engage 
them  in  conversation,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
them  the  truths  they  have  read,  ascertaining  what  weight 


they  have  had  upon  their  minds,  how  they  have  inter- 
preted them,  and  what  they  think  of  them.  In  short, 
Mr.  Gauley  has  adopted  the  Socratic  method  of  instilling 
truth  into  the  dark  and  benighted  minds  of  the  prisoners 
at  Folsom.  As  a  justification  for  his  adoption  of  the  con- 
versational instead  of  the  forensic  method  of  instruction, 
he  quotes  at  length  the  following  most  suggestive  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Rev.  Henry  Giles,  viz. : 

No  method  of  presenting  thought  admits  of  more  prominence 
than  that  of  conversation.  Much  of  the  most  enduring  literature 
had  this  form.  The  finest  parts  of  the  l>est  fiction  are  the  con- 
versational parts.  The  whole  substance  of  the  d  rama,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  takes  the  conversational  form.  Conversa- 
tion fulfills  several  offices  in  social  life  and  in  individual  culture. 
Conversation  gives  impulse,  and  impulse  is  a  continual  need  of 
mind.  Isolation  tends  to  indolence;  it  begets  inactivity  and  re- 
verie, and  it  may  end  with  incapacity.  The  motion  of  the  mind 
is  not,  more  than  any  other  motion,  self-originated  ;  it  is  not  per- 
petual. Were  it  even  perpetual,  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 
It  would  be  but  of  one  mind,  and  in  one  direction;  but  it  needs 
to  be  of  many  kinds  and  many  directions.  Like  all  other  mo- 
tions, it  requires  power  from  without  to  begin,  to  continue,  to 
change,  to  contemplate,  to  vary  it.  Meditation  will  not  answer, 
for  this  throws  us  on  ourselves,  and  the  inertia  of  our  minds 
is  such  that  we  cannot  meditate.  Reading  will  not  answer,  for 
books  are  nothing  when  the  mind  is  passive.  Ideas  in  books  are 
like  objects  in  a  prospect  which  dense  fog  covers;  their  glory  is 
a  blank  until  the  sun  melts  off  the  vapor.  Light  and  heat  from 
the  soul  must  pour  themselves  over  the  page  before  it  shines  with 
a  living  splendor.  Mind  must  have  the  active  and  present  con- 
tact of  mind  to  arouse  it,  to  provoke  it  to  exertion,  and  to  shame 
it  out  of  sloth.  Rut  in  the  mere  presence  of  humanity  there  is 
power,  and  independently  of  all  excitement,  this  social  magnetism 
of  social  intercourse  calls  out  our  mental  energy  and  adds  to  it. 
The  moral  impulse  of  conversation  is  yet  more  valuable  than  the 
intellectual.  Brooding  discontents  it  shivers  to  small  dust,  and 
then  it  scatters  this  dust  upon  the  air  of  pleasant  works.  It  dis- 
pels the  melancholy  which  solitary  thought  engenders;  it  casts 
out  with  its  fine  human  exorcism  the  fiend  of  self-contemplation 
which  scclusivc  habits  invite  and  worship.  We  find  in  conversa- 
tion a  variety  of  wholesome  impulses.  We  find  them  in  sympathy 
that  cheers  us,  and  we  find  them  in  praise  that  encourages  us. 
We  find  them  in  coincidence  of  opinion  that  strengthens  our 
conviction,  or  in  the  dissent  that  sharpens  our  sagacity.  We 
find  them  in  the  new  thoughts  from  familiar  minds,  and  in  old 
thoughts  from  strange  minds.  Conversation  is  corrective ;  it  is 
corrective  of  opinion.  No  other  method  of  comparison  is  more 
favorable  to  truth. 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING. 


There  are  five  thousand  boys  in  San  Francisco  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  committing  mental  and  moral  sui- 
cide by  smoking  cigarettes.  A  full-grown  man,  or  at  least 
some  full-grown  men,  may  smoke  a  cigar,  or  even  a  pipe, 
without  perceptible  injury  to  mind  or  body;  but  even  in 
its  most  homeopathic  form  tobacco  is  mental  death  to 
the  growing  boy.  It  muddles  his  brain,  it  weakens  his 
will,  it  blights  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  it  enervates 
his  spirits,  it  destroys  the  sweetness  of  his  boyhood, 
it  makes  him  a  sneak — for  he  is  instinctively  ashamed 
of  the  habit.  He  has  not  the  apology  of  nerves  that 
require  soothing  or  of  declining  powers  that  need  stim- 
ulating. With  the  boy  it  is  a  pure,  unadulterated  vice 
— an  unpardonable  sin.  Cursed  be  the  man  who  first 
invented  cigarettes !  May  the  direst  calamities  of  earth 
and  hell  overtake  him !  May  the  eternal  fires  of  Hades 
roast  yet  never  consume  him  for  diluting  a  strong  and 
manly  vice  to  the  taste  of  "  infants  and  sucklings,"  and 
thus  corrupting  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  our  sweet- 
breathed  boys.  Parents,  teachers,  friends,  tell  these  little 
men  of  their  danger.  Warn  them  of  the  mental  and 
moral  death  that  will  surely  overtake  them,  and  let  us 
save  them  from  the  miserable  fate  that  awaits  them. 

A  poor  working-woman  of  our  acquaintance  authorizes 
us  to  say  that  she  is  willing  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dol- 
lars from  her  savings  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
prevent  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  from  purchasing 
cigarettes,  to  punish  those  who  sell  them  to  them,  and  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor,  subjecting  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment any  boy  under  the  prescribed  age  seen  smoking  on 
the  street.  As  an  evidence  of  the  gravity  with  which  this 
great  modern  vice  is  regarded  in  the  East,  we  print  the 
following,  from  an  eastern  exchange : 

Secretary  Lincoln,  late  of  the  War  Department,  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  the  students  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  Four-fifths  of  them,  it  was 
found  upon  inquiry,  were  addicted  to  its  use,  either  for  chewing 
or  smoking,  or  both.  The  Secretary's  sensible  position  is  that 
the  government,  which  educates  young  men  for  its  service,  has  a 
right  to  their  best  energies,  and  hence  has  a  right  to  prohibit,  if 
need  be,  any  indulgence  which  weakens  the  nerves,  clouds  the 
brains  and  lessens  the  powers  of  endurance.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  a  sumptuary  law,  and  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  youths  at 
West  Point  are  most  of  them  quite  young  men — many  of  them 
mere  boys,  in  fact— still  in  the  stages  of  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment. If  anything  is  agreed  upon  by  physicians  and  pro- 
fessors of  hygiene,  it  is  that  for  young  and  growing  persons  a 
daily  indulgence  in  any  narcotic,  however  moderate,  tends  to  re- 
tard development  and  lower  the  physical  and  mental  tone. 

Secretary  Lincoln  has  only  done  for  the  West  Point  school 
what  the  principals  and  trustees  of  ir/any  of  our  best  educational 
institutions  have  done  for  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The 
young  men  are  in  training,  like  athletes,  for  a  contest  of  physical 
and  mental  skill  and  endurance.   It  is  eminently  proper  that 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


they  should  abstain,  of  their  own  free  will,  from  all  enervating 
habits;  but  if  the  law  is  necessary,  it  should  be  strictly  inforced. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  McDOWELL. 


General  Irwin  N.  McDowell,  the  distinguished  com- 
mander, the  faithful  soldier,  the  accomplished  gentleman 
and  honored  citizen,  has  passed  away.  For  twenty-five 
years  did  this  most  patient,  conscientious  and  honorable 
soldier  endure,  without  ill-temper  or  remonstrance,  the 
shallow  criticisms,  the  thoughtless  taunts  and  rude  sneers, 
of  unthinking,  uninformed  or  prejudiced  writers,  concern- 
ing his  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Having  full 
faith  in  the  final  justification  of  history,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  true  story  of  the  battle  from  both  stand- 
points given  to  the  world,  and  to  realize  that  his  country- 
men absolved  him  from  the  blame  of  defeat.  General 
McDowell  was  the  victim  of  Bull  Run.  He  and  his 
noble  army,  contrary  to  his  convictions,  were  driven  upon 
the  enemy  by  the  angry  popular  cry,  "  On  to  Richmond ! " 
and  when  his  unschooled  soldiers  were  hurled  back  upon 
Washington,  defeated,  demoralized  and  dismayed,  Gen- 
eral McDowell  became  the  scapegoat  for  the  public  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but  he  never  "  sulked  in  his  tent."  Like  a 
true  soldier,  he  obeyed  with  conscientious  alacrity  every 
order  of  his  superior  officer,  and  fought  bravely  and  nobly 
wherever  he  was  directed.  He  saw  commander  after 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  try  and  fail 
where  he  tried  and  failed,  each  of  them  retiring  in  the 
face  of  the  active  and  often  malignant  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  of  the  North ;  but  he  steadily  and  unflinch- 
ingly performed  his  duty  to  the  end.  It  was  a  humble 
station  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  when  he  was  sent  to 
California  in  1864,  while  the  war  was  in  full  progress,  yet 
he  came  cheerfully  and  without  resentment,  and  nobly 
has  he  performed  every  duty  devolving  upon  him  here. 
General  McDowell  was  not  only  a  model  soldier,  he  was 
a  model  citizen.  His  memory  will  be  held  in  warm  and 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  American  people ;  and  we, 
his  friends  and  neighbors  who  knew  him  at  home,  who 
partook  of  his  splendid  hospitality,  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship and  social  intercourse,  will  never  cease  to  reverence 
and  love  the  gallant  and  noble  General  McDowell. 


STUART  M.  TAYLOR. 


The  President  has  made  a  happy  beginning  in  the 
selection  of  Stuart  M.  Taylor  as  Naval  Officer  of  the 
Custom  House  in  San  Francisco.  Colonel  Taylor  is  a 
gallant,  high-toned  gentleman,  who  has  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  community,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican.  His  oratory,  though  graceful  and  effective 
on  the  stump,  is  essentially  of  the  spread-eagle  sort, 
but  his  principles  are  as  sterling  as  his  integrity  is  un- 
questioned. He  belongs  eminently  to  the  respectable 
element  of  the  Democratic  party  of  California,  and  we 
are  right  glad  indeed  to  find  our  confidence  in  President 
Cleveland's  judgment  and  discrimination  verified  in  so 
signal  a  manner.  It  is  true  it  is  not  an  exceedingly 
ambitious  place  for  Colonel  Taylor ;  it  does  not  call  for 
the  exercise  of  very  marked  abilities,  and  is  perhaps  sug- 
gestive of  a  little  condescension  for  a  man  of  Colonel 
Taylor's  standing;  but  it  is  an  amiable  fault,  and  one 
easily  forgiven,  that  a  $6,000  man  should  accept  a  $4,000 
place.  '  


ABOUT  TOWN. 


BV  FINCAL  BUCHANAN. 


With  high-pointed  hats,  natty  jackets  and  plenty  of 
tinsel  braid,  the  ladies  at  the  theater  nowadays  look  like 
so  many  Tyrolean  warblers,  and  one  almost  expects  them 
to  stand  up  in  line  and  jodel  a  few  bars  in  the  entr'actes. 
As  Spoopendyke  would  say,  they  only  want  alpenstocks 
and  criminal  instincts  to  become  Obenreizers  in  the  Billy- 
Florence-among-the-Alps  style,  or  a  coat  of  yellow  paint 
and  one  of  shellac  to  look  like  genuine  Swiss  carvings  from 
Connecticut.   

All  over  the  United  States  the  daily  papers  are  going  in 
for  wood-cuts.  The  craze  is  only  beginning  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  it  rages  like  an  epidemic  in  the  East.  They 
are  now  offering  a  reward  for  a  resident  of  New  York  or 
Brooklyn  who  has  not  had  his  features  reproduced  in 
some  hideous  wood-cut  just  enough  like  him  to  be  aggra- 
vating. When  facts  fail  them  they  resort  to  fiction.  I 
think  it  was  the  Star  that  recently  published  imaginary 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Astor  making  shirts  for  eight  cents 
apiece,  Cyrus  W.  Field  slinging  plates  in  a  cheap  restau- 
rant, Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  cooking  flap-jacks,  Vanderbilt 
driving  a  street  car,  and  many  more.  In  a  town  of  this 
size  that  sort  of  thing  might  create  a  ripple.  Fancy  Mr. 
Crocker  toying  with  a  grip  on  the  Haight  street  line,  or 


the  buttery  James  G.  Fair  talking  a  customer  into  a  suit 
of  clothes  at  the  I  X  L,  or  Irving  M.  Scott,  out  at  the 
elbows  and  all  over  paint,  trying  to  sell  a  pot-boiler  for 
two  dollars;  imagine  what  a  discouraged-looking  knife- 
grinder  Senator  Sharon  would  make,  or  how  the  sleek 
Marquis  de  Testeferrata  would  stagger  under  obscurity 
and  an  ash-barrcl;.  picture  Mr.  Flood  stumbling  down 
an  alley-way  with  a  load  of  coal,  or  Joe  Grant  in  a  small 
Hayes  Valley  store,  measuring  out  ten  cents'  worth  of 
worsted  with  a  smile  thrown  in,  or  Bob  Morrow  driving  a 
load  of  granite  at  the  rate  of  a  block  a  day;  or  conceive 
of  the  success  with  which  the  sumptuous  General  Barnes 
would  sell  rose-buds  on  a  corner.  Here  is  a  brilliant  op- 
portunity for  local  enterprise. 


The  San  Francisco  papers  are  a  perfect  bonanza  to 
many  of  the  Eastern  journals.  There  is  a  lively  compe- 
tition in  newspapers  here,  and  a  great  deal  of  clever, 
original  work  is  written  and  published,  only  to  be  stolen 
bodily  by  the  eastern  papers,  who  rarely  .acknowledge  the 
source  from  which  they  draw.  Derrick  Dodd  is  as  much 
copied  in  the  East  as  Bill  Nye  is  here,  and  is  only  half 
the  time  acknowledged.  The  Chronicle  "  Undertones," 
alternately  praised  and  reviled  in  San  Francisco,  are  cop- 
ied everywhere,  and  very  rarely  acknowledged.  Hun- 
dreds of  fashion,  dramatic,  and  humorous  squibs  in  our 
weekly  papers  are  copied  broadcast  without  being  cred- 
ited. I  have  discovered  by  experience  that  The  San 
Franciscan  has  had  from  the  beginning  an  appreciative 
reader  in  the  American  Queen,  now,  I  believe,  changed 
to  Town  Talk.  About  three  weeks  ago  the  Saturday 
number  of  the  Daily  Evening  Telegram,  of  New  York, 
published  on  the  editorial  page  a  short  story  apparently 
written  by  some  member  of  their  staff.  But  it  wasn't ;  it 
was  given  literatim  el  verbatim  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wasp. 
I  know,  because  I  wrote  it.  It's  all  very  well  for  the 
eastern  papers  to  make  capital  out  of  western  effusions, 
but  they  should  realize  that  we  understand  the  situation. 


Having  exhausted  other  excitements,  the  New  York 
News  went  for  the  Smith  family  two  weeks  ago,  and  pub- 
lished a  page  of  wood-cuts  of  all  the  famous  Smiths  of 
New  York.  It  is  only  justice  to  San  Francisco  to  remark 
that  with  all  their  wealth  and  numbers  there  wasn't  a 
Count  Smith  among  them. 


Dramatic  papers  please  copy.  They  need  not  at- 
tempt the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgement,  as  the  sur- 
prise would  be  fatal :  At  a  recent  visit  to  the  Napa  In- 
sane Asylum  I  saw  some  pathetic  and  interesting  cases, 
and  heard  of  others  not  permitted  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
saddest  was  that  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  fell  while 
skating  at  a  roller-skating  rink  in  this  city.  She  hit  her 
head  in  a  manner  that  seemed  commonplace  enough  at 
the  time,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  seen  that  her 
reason  was  permanently  affected.  It  is  more  than  a  year 
since  the  accident  occurred.  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Wilkins, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  asylum,  is  opposed  to  roller 
skating,  and  believes  that  the  falls  received  frequently 
lead  to  insanity,  or  to  other  troubles  almost  as  serious.  If 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  health  of  our  young 
women,  it  will  be  best  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  that  the  skating  rinks  should  go. 


Stevens  must  have  written  the  play  of  In  TJie  Dark  as 
its  name  implies.  In  this  day  of  dead  illusions  how  can 
a  man  expect  the  public  to  swallow  a  reporter  who  is 
bowed  down  to  as  if  he  were  a  god;  who  goes  to  work  up 
a  detail  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  and  is  attired  in  a 
Prince  Albert  coat,  a  high  silk  hat,  and  writes  with  his 
gloves  on  ?  Imagine  the  skyward  bounce  a  sweet  young 
thing  of  that  kind  would  receive  if  he  entered  the  office 
of  a  sure-enough  daily  paper.  Picture  him  going  down 
to  Mother  Mendelbaum's  in  that  raiment,  and  running 
the  gauntlet  of  Bowery  boys  and  street  Arabs;  but  to  do 
that  is  to  picture  him  obliterated.  We  might  forgive 
Mr.  Stevens  for  making  up  for  Eugene  Dewey  when  he 
wants  to  represent  a  serious  philanthropist,  but  we  must 
draw  a  line  at  the  reporter. 


"  Who  is  that?  "  asked  a  lady  the  other  night,  at  the 
theater. 

"That's  Charley  Morel,"  replied  her  escort;  "  he  has 
been  singing  tenor  parts  in  opera  here  these  last  twenty 
years." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  thought.  But  he's  singing  bass 
just  now." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  At  present  he's  a  tenor  by  birth, 
but  a  bass  by  profession." 


To  the  local  critic  who  reproaches  me  for  referring  to 
the  decadence  of  matrimony,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
not  personally  responsible  for  the  facts;  I  merely  state 
them.  No  observer  can  doubt  that  marriage  is  less  and 
less  a  prime  object  in  life,  but  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  side  issue  of  lessening  importance.  Apropos  of  this 
I  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a  paragraph  trans- 
lated from  the  Paris  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes: 

The  ambition  of  this  later  time,  which  impels  women  toward 
studies  and  occupations  hitherto  reserved  for  men,  justifies  more 
and  more  every  day  the  saying  of  Alexander  Dumas  (fits), 
"  Woman  begins  to  make  marriage  no  longer  her  sole  end,  or 
love  her  only  ideal," 


THE  ARTISTS. 


A  collection  which  by  no  means  reflects  great  credit  1 
the  Palette  Club  is  now  on  exhibition  at  its  snug  little 
quarters  on  Kearny  street.  A  number  of  the  club  mem- 
bers are  not  represented,  and  others  but  poorly.  Robin- 
son's "  Wreck  of  the  King  Philip  "  is  a  masterly  study  of 
alongshore  subjects,  and  the  sky,  sea  and  beach  are  ren- 
dered so  feelingly,  and  with  so  little  apparent  labor,  that 
their  effect  is  very  pleasing.  This  marine  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  pictures  displayed  at  the  exhibition.  L  R. 
Dickinson  has  a  number  of  indifferently  executed  water- 
colors,  of  which  the  best  is  probably  "  Cornish  Fisher- 
men," and  the  worst  "  Dreamland,"  in  which  there  is  an 
unmeaning  mass  of  foliage,  bad  coloring,  and  a  wretchedly 
drawn  figure.  Oscar  Kunath's  large  portrait  of  a  demi- 
brunette  is  a  revelation  in  pastel  work.  It  is  a  life-size, 
half-length  portrait  of  a  society  young  lady  named  Miss 
Bullock.  The  young  lady's  hands  are  crossed  in  her  lap. 
She  wears  a  pale-brown  dress,  open  at  the  neck,  with  elbow 
sleeves.  The  face  is  strikingly  natural  in  drawing  and 
color,  and  has,  with  the  hair,  eyes  and  neck,  received  the 
most  painstaking  treatment,  while  the  dress  texture  and 
hands  are  surprisingly  real. 

"An  Egyptian  at  Prayer  "  and  "  Niagara  "  are  two  fairly 
executed  pastels  by  W.  Harring. 

Standing  out  from  a  background  of  work  which  calls  for 
no  especial  mention,  is  that  wonderful  water-color  by 
Mm.  C.  A.  de  L'Aubinierc,  "The  Hunter's  Return." 
This  picture  and  "  In  the  Gloaming"  are  two  of  the  best 
water-colors  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  "  The  Hunter's 
Return  "  represents  a  Colorado  cabin  interior,  with  a 
hunter  hanging  up  venison,  and  his  daughter  sitting  near 
in  the  left  foreground.  The  picture  is  full  of  quiet 
quiet  interest,  is  not  labored  in  effect  nor  overdrawn  in 
the  least  degree.  The  harmonious  blending  of  rich  colors, 
and  the  careful  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  together 
with  the  strong  feeling  and  expression  which  is  visible  in 
all  of  Mme.  de  L'Aubiniere's  work,  proclaims  the  artist 
while  it  commands  our  attention  and  respect.  This  pic- 
ture will  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  the  success  of  the 
exhibition. 

Raschen  has  a  study  of  a  squaw's  head,  and  a  "  Yellow- 
hammer,"  a  bit  of  still  life  which  will  not  compare  with 
Brooke's  studies  in  the  same  field,  but  which  is  very 
acceptable.  Raschen's  "  Bean  Poker  "  is  a  good  presen- 
tation of  life  in  the  backwoods,  and  his"  Indian  "  is  quite 
clever.  "  The  Hunter,"  which  is  the  joint  production  of 
Von  Perbandt  and  Raschen,  is  a  carefully  wrought  and 
highly  interesting  redwood  scene,  in  the  middle  distance 
of  which  a  deer-slayer  is  climbing  a  fence,  gun  in  hand, 
and  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  game  on  his 
back.  Von  Perbandt  has  made  a  very  extensive  study  of 
the  redwoods,  and  handles  his  subjects  with  freedom,  the 
effect  being  very  satisfactory. 

John  Stanton  shows  some  clever  work  in  his  "  Ballet 
Girl,"  which  is  sufficiently  stagy,  and  the  texture  of  the 
flimsy  robes  has  been  produced  with  good  results,  while 
the  face  and  bare  arms  are  well  drawn.  "  Little  Bo 
Peep"  is  one  of  those  juvenile  studies  which  is  always 
denominated  "  cute  "  by  the  ladies.  It  is  the  figure  of 
a  little  girl  leaning  on  a  shepherdess's  crook,  and  walking 
down  a  sunny,  grass-grown  slope.  Neither  of  these  pic- 
tures are  in  Stanton's  best  mood,  but  they  arc  very 
acceptable. 

Tojetti  has  two  pictures  which  are  treated  with  his 
characteristic  sharpness  of  outline  and  coldness  of  color. 
His  female  head  is  a  masterly  production,  while  Cupid  is 
just  a  trifle  stiff,  though  rich  in  flesh  color,  anil  with  a 
splendid  play  of  light  and  shade. 

•  "The  Upper  Yosemite "  is  a  striking  view  of  the 
famous  valley,  by  Frank  Heath.  While  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  way  the  subject  has  been  handled  by 
Mr.  Heath,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  produced 
results  not  far  behind  those  of  his  more  ambitious  proto- 
types. The  scene  is  from  a  point  which  is  comparatively 
new  to  us,  and  is  full  of  interest  to  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  Yosemite.  In  "  Sunset  on  the 
Cliffs"  Mr.  Heath  does  not  shine  quite  so  brightly,  for 
the  picture  is  unnatural  in  color,  although  the  cloud 
effects  are  quite  happy. 

A  Frenchy  piece  of  landscai>e  work  is  C.  A.  de  L'Au- 
biniere's "  Morning  Mist,"  in  which  we  see  good  water, 
and  a  sufficiently  somber  background  of  black  clouds, 
while  the  foreground  is  thrown  into  a  strong  light.  "  Un- 
der the  Greenwood  Tree  "  affords  a  study  in  the  ultra- 
broad  treatment  of  wood  interiors  which  hardly  strikes 
the  California  critic  with  favor,  although  it  is  intended  for 
a  California  scene. 

"Aback  for  a  Pilot  "  is  one  of  those  marines  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  copied  from  stage  scenery.  The  water 
is  opaque  and  dry ;  the  ship  is  in  bad  drawing,  and  one 
becomes  satisfied  at  a  glance  that  marine  painting  is  not 
Mr.  Gurney's  forte. 

Rothe's  "Unannounced  Visitor"  and  "Study  of  a 
Head  "  attract  attention  as  being  very  clever  work  in  a 
peculiar  school  of  art;  and  "  Near  Lake  Merritt,"  by  E. 
M.  Pissis,  is  an  amateurly  treated  California  scene  full  of 
sunlight,  and  giving  promise  of  better  work  by  the  same 
hand.  Midas. 


The  light  of  other  days :   Last  winter's  coals. 


[O 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  GREELY. 


As  soon  as  the  ships  reached  Payer  harbor,  Lieutenant 
Colwell  was  directed  to  take  the  Bear's  steam  launch  and 
visit  the  wreck  cache  left  by  the  Proteus  in  luly,  1883. 
He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  unfortunate  Proteus  ex- 
pedition, and  knew  the  exact  location  of  the  cache  that 
was  built  before  the  retreat  of  its  survivors.  The  launch 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  and  water  for  the  use 
of  her  cr*;w,  and  had  started  for  Cape  Sabine,  when  a  hail 
from  the  Bear  recalled  him.  Taunt's  messenger  had 
arrived,  and  told  of  the  location  of  Greely's  camp.  Beef 
tea,  milk,  crackers,  an  alcohol  stove,  blankets,  etc.,  were 
hastily  thrown  in  the  launch,  and  he  started  again,  taking 
with  him  Chief  Engineer  Lowe  and  the  two  ice-pilots. 
He  was  instructed  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  party, 
and  tell  them  that  relief  was  at  hand.  The  Bear  followed 
them  in  a  few  moments.  The  launch  whistled  frequently 
as  she  steamed  along,  and  we  knew  afterward  that  the 
sound  was  heard  by  those  who  lay  in  the  tent,  which  was 
partly  blown  down.  Brainard  and  Long  succeeded  in 
creeping  out  from  under  its  folds,  and  crawled  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  near  by,  from  which  was  visible  the  coast  toward 
Cape  Sabine.  At  first  nothing  was  seen  by  them;  and 
Brainard  returned  to  the  tent,  telling  by  the  silent  despair 
of  his  face  that  there  was  no  hope.  The  survivors  dis- 
cussed the  probable  cause  of  the  noise,  and  decided  that 
it  was  the  wind  blowing  over  the  edge  of  a  tin  can.  Mean- 
while Long  crept  higher  up  the  hill,  and  watched  atten- 
tively in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  had  appar- 
ently come.  A  small  black  object  met  his  gaze.  It 
might  be  a  rock,  but  none  had  been  seen  there  before. 
A  thin  white  cloud  appeared  above  it ;  his  ear  caught  the 
welcome  sound,  and  the  poor  fellow  knew  that  relief  had 
come.  In  the  ecstasy  of  his  joy  he  raised  the  signal-flag, 
which  the  gale  had  blown  down.  It  was  a  sad,  pitiable 
object — the  back  of  a  white  flannel  undershirt,  the  leg  of 
a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  piece  of  blue  bunting,  tacked  to 
an  oar.  The  effort  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
sank  exhausted  on  the  rocks.  It  was  enough  for  the  re- 
lief party;  they  saw  him,  whistled  again,  and  turned  in 
for  the  shore  with  all  possible  speed.  Long  rose  again, 
and  fairly  rolled  down  the  hill  in  his  eagerness  to  meet 
them.  The  launch  touched  the  ice-foot,  and  the  relief 
party  hurried  toward  him.  The  ice-pilot  of  the  Bear 
reached  him  first,  spoke  a  word  of  cheer,  and  asked  him 
where  Greely  was.  He  informed  him  of  the  location  of 
the  tent  and  the  state  of  the  party.  They  hurried  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  soon  reached  the  tent,  while  Mr. 
Lowe  took  Long  off  to  the  Bear. 

In  reply  to  our  ice-pilot's  question,  "  Is  that  you, 
Greely?"  a  feeble  voice  responded,  "  Yes;  cut  the  tent." 
The  pilot  whipped  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  hind  end  of 
the  tent  open,  from  as  high  as  he  could  reach  to  the 
ground.  Through  this  opening  Colwell  entered.  The 
light  in  the  tent — it  was  nine  o'clock  p.  m. — was  too  dim 
to  see  plainly  what  lay  before  him,  but  he  heard  a  voice 
in  the  further  corner  warning  him  to  be  careful  and  not 
step  on  Ellison  and  Connell.  He  found  Greely  lying 
under  the  folds  of  the  tent,  with  the  fallen  poles  across 
his  body.  Biederbeck  was  standing;  Ellison  and  Con- 
nell lay  on  either  side  of  the  opening,  the  latter  apparently 
dead.  Stepping  carefully  across  their  bodies,  he  dragged 
Greely  out  and  sat  him  up.  He  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  barely  swallow  the  crumbs  of  hard-tack  that  Col- 
well gave  to  him  in  the  smallest  pinches.  It  was  said  that 
Greely  first  asked  the  rescuers  if  we  were  Englishmen; 
and  on  being  told  that  we  were  his  own  countrymen,  he 
added,  "  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Greely  told  Colwell  that  Ellison  had  both  hands  and 
feet  frozen  off,  and  that  Connell  was  dying ;  and  then  be- 
gan in  a  rambling  way  to  tell  the  long  tale  of  suffering  and 
misery  thai  had  just  ended.  Colwell  cheered  him  with 
the  story  of  the  friends  who  were  waiting  to  carry  him 
home;  urged  him  to  lie  down  and  wait  patiently;  turned 
to  the  other  poor  fellows  in  the  tent,  sat  them  up  in  their 
bags,  and  fed  them  with  cracker  and  pemmican.  A  small 
"rubber  bottle  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  rum, 
probably  reserved  for  medical  purposes,  had  been  kept 
nanging  in  the  tent.  When  the  first  cheers  of  the  relief 
party  were  heard,  Biederbeck  arose  to  take  it  down.  He- 
had  it  in  his  hand  when  Colwell  entered.  He  reached 
over  Connell,  raised  his  head,  and  poured  a  few  drops  in 
his  mouth,  then  divided  the  remainder  equally  among 
his  comrades.  Connell's  last  words  would  doubtless  have 
been,  "  Let  me  alone  ;  let  me  die  in  peace,"  had  he  not 
been  revived  by  the  influence  of  this  rum.  As  he  de- 
scribed his  situation  to  me  afterward,  he  said  he  was  dead 
to  the  waist,  all  feeling  had  left  him,  and  he  had  but  an 
hour  or  two  more  of  life.  "  Death  had  me  by  the  heels, 
sir,  when  you  gentlemen  came  and  hauled  me  out  by  the 
head,"  was  his  description  of  his  plight.  Colwell  then 
directed  his  party  to  prop  up  as  much  of  the  tent  as  they 
could ;  he  built  a  fire,  and  set  pots  of  milk  and  beef  tea 
to  warming,  carried  Brainard  and  Biederbeck  outside  the 
tent,  and  wrapped  clean  blankets  about  them.  A  large 
party  soon  arrived  from  the  Bear,  Captains  Schley  and 
Emory  and  Dr.  Ames  among  them.  They  busied  them- 
selves in  doing  all  they  could  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  The 
doctor  superintended  the  administering  of  the  food,  allow- 
ing only  the  smallest  quantities  to  be  given  at  a  time. 
The  sailors  required  to  be  watched.  With  their  pockets 
full  of  bread,  and  open  cans  of  pemmican  in  their  hands, 
they  would  feed  the  poor  fellows  surreptitiously.  Their 
hearts  were  larger  than  their  judgment  and  experience. 
As  soon  as  order  and  system  were  attained,  Captain 
Schley  directed  Colwell  to  signal  to  the  Thetis  for  the 
photographer,  for  Doctor  Green,  more  men,  blankets, 
food,  etc. 

Sebree  and  I  had  speculated  upon  the  possibilities  of 
the  next  hour,  but  little  dreamed  of  the  horrible  tragedy 
that  was  to  be  revealed.  Some  one  was  seen  on  the  ice- 
foot, signaling.  I  ran  forward  to  read  it,  but  he  had  begun 
his  message,  and  I  only  got  the  following  :  "  Harlow  with 
photograph  machine.  Doctor  with  stretchers.  Seven 
alive."  When  it  came  to  the  last  two  words,  I  had  him 
repeat  them.     They  might  be  D-E-A-D.     But  no! 


A-L-I-V-E  waved  plainly  through  the  air,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Greely  party  was  known  on  board  the  Thetis. 
Two  boats  were  lowered  at  once,  and  Taunt,  Lemly, 
Melville,  Doctor  Green,  and  I  started  with  strong  crews 
for  the  shore.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  full  gale,  and 
was  tearing  over  the  hills  in  furious  blasts.  It  was  a  hard 
pull ;  it  seemed  a  long  pull ;  but  with  water  dashing  over 
the  bows  at  every  lunge  and  rolling  gunwales  under  in 
the  short  but  heavy  seas,  we  finally  reached  the  shore. 
The  boats  were  secured  to  the  ice-foot  in  the  quiet  of  a 
little  cove,  and  we  landed  at  Camp  Clay.  Shouldering 
my  camera,  I  started  for  the  tent.  A  few  steps  further 
and  I  met  Fredericks,  one  of  the  survivors,  who  was 
strong  enough  to  walk  to  the  boats.  A  clean  white  blan- 
ket was  thrown  over  his  head  and  wrapped  about  his 
shoulders.  A  sailor  supported  him  on  either  side.  His 
face  was  black  with  dirt,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the  ex- 
citement of  relief.  What  to  say  to  him  I  did  not  know. 
The  commonplace  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow?"  elicited 
the  reply,  "  Oh,  I  am  all  right";  and  I  passed  on.  Turn- 
ing a  little  to  the  left,  the  tent  came  in  view.  To  my 
right,  stretched  out  on  the  snow-drift,  lay  one  of  the  dead. 
His  face  was  covered  with  a  woolen  hood,  his  body  with 
dirty  clothes.  Hurrying  on  past  a  little  fire,  over  which  a 
pot  of  milk  was  warming,  1  came  to  the  tent.  One  pole 
was  standing,  and  about  it  the  dirty  canvas  bellied  and 
flapped  in  the  fierce  gusts.  Brainard  and  Biederbeck  lay 
outside  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  opening,  one  with  his  face  swollen  and  rheumy,  so 
that  he  barely  could  show  by  his  eyes  the  wild  excitement 
that  filled  him  ;  the  other  muttering  in  a  voice  that  could 
scarcely  be  heard  in  the  howling  of  the  gale  his  hungry 
appeal  for  food.  Reaching  over,  I  wiped  their  faces  with 
my  handkerchief,  spoke  a  word  of  encouragement  to  them, 
and  then  pushed  aside  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  entered. 
The  view  was  appalling.  Stretched  out  on  the  ground, 
in  their  sleeping-bags,  lay  Greely,  Connell,  and  Ellison, 
their  pinched  and  hungered  faces,  their  glassy,  sunken 
eyes,  their  scraggy  beards  and  disheveled  hair,  their  wist- 
ful appeals  for  food,  making  a  picture  not  to  be  forgotten. 
I  had  time  for  a  glance  only;  the  photograph  must  be- 
taken and  the  poor  fellows  removed  to  the  ships.  Step- 
ping over  to  Greely,  whom  I  recognized  by  his  glasses,  I 
pressed  his  hand.  A  greeting  to  the  other  two,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  camera,  to  take  the  plate  I  had  so  often 
pictured  to  myself:  "  The  meeting  with  Greely  !  "  How 
different  it  was  from  the  ideal  picture,  only  my  own 
imagination  can  know. 

Strewn  about  the  ground  were  empty  cans,  a  barometer 
case,  chronometer  boxes,  a  gun,  old  clothes,  valuable 
meteorological  instruments,  showing  the  indifference  they 
felt  for  anything  that  was  not  food  or  fuel.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  successful  photograph  at  11  p.m.  in 
the  twilight  of  an  Arctic  evening  were  innumerable,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  so  1  made  the  exposure  with 
many  misgivings  as  to  its  results.  But  four  plates  re- 
mained in  my  holders.  Two  of  these  I  devoted  to  the 
tent,  one  to  the  winter-house,  and  one  to  the  graves. 
While  I  was  absent  for  these  last  two  views,  Greely  and 
his  men  were  wrapped  in  blankets,  placed  on  stretchers, 
carried  down  to  the  little  cove  where  the  boats  lay,  and 
taken  off  to  the  ships — Greely,  Connell,  Brainard,  and 
Biederbeck  to  the  Thetis;  Fredericks  and  Ellison  to  the 
Bear.  The  living  having  been  attended  to,  our  next 
duty  lay  with  the  dead.  Placing  my  camera  on  the  rocks 
near  the  tent,  I  joined  Captain  Emory  and  Colwell,  who, 
with  a  party  of  men,  had  been  directed  to  disinter  the 
bodies.  On  a  piece  of  canvas  cut  from  the  tent  1  drew  a 
diagram  of  the  graves,  numbering  each  one  from  the  right, 
facing  their  heads.  This  precaution  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  confusion  in  identifying  the  remains. 
With  a  memorandum  of  the  order  in  which  they  had 
been  buried,  the  name  of  each  one  could  be  appended  to 
its  number.  By  the  aid  of  tin  cans  and  dishes-as  imple- 
ments, each  body  was  then  uncovered,  wrapped  in  the 
tent  canvas,  or  some  of  the  new  blankets  that  we  had  with 
us,  lashed  with  the  tent-cords,  numbered  according  to  its 
place  on  the  diagram,  and  sent  down  to  the  boats  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  This  task  finished,  and  the  bodies 
divided  between  the  boats,  the  next  difficulty  was  to  reach 
the  ships.  The  gale  had  increased  to  a  hurricane  by  this 
time,  and  the  moment  the  boats  got  clear  of  the  land  oars 
became  perfectly  useless.  The  ships  steamed  up  as  close 
to  us  as  they  dare  come ;  and  by  alternately  drifting  and 
struggling  to  keep  the  boats'  head  to  wind,  their  bows 
deeply  loaded  with  the  dead  bodies,  shipping  gallons  of 
water  until  it  swashed  nearly  to  the  thwarts,  we  finally  got 
alongside.  Meanwhile  the  survivors  were  under  treat- 
ment, having  their  rags  removed,  and  being  bathed  and 
fed.  When  the  dead  had  been  placed  on  the  deck 'and 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  we  steamed  back  to  Cape  Sa- 
bine, and  made  fast  to  the  floe  about  3 :  30  in  the  morning. 
A  little  later  I  was  dispatched  to  my  cairn  on  Stalknecht 
Island,  and  brought  back  all  the  records  I  had  left  the 
night  before.  The  Bear  visited  Camp  Clay  and  gathered 
up  every  vestige  of  the  party  that  the  closest  scrutiny 
could  detect.  Greely  lay  in  his  bunk  and  talked  fluently 
all  through  the  night.  The  officers  relieved  one  another 
in  telling  him  of  the  events  of  the  past  three  years,  and 
trying  to  quiet  him.  He  seemed  to  realize  his  nearness  to 
death,  and  desired  to  tell  all  he  could  about  his  work, 
lest  some  part  might  be  overlooked.  His  face  was  emaci- 
ated, his  cheeks  sunken  and  pale,  his  form  wasted  to  a 
shadow.  His  hair  was  long,  tangled,  and  unkempt.  As 
he  lay  partly  on  his  side,  with  head  resting  on  his  left  hand, 
his  right  hand  moving  restlessly  about,  one  could  not  look 
at  him  unmoved.  Had  he  kept  silent,  a  single  glance  be- 
spoke the  days  of  misery  that  he  had  passed  through  ;  but 
to  hear  his  low,  weak  voice  telling  the  incidents  of  the 
dark  days  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  listen- 
ers.— C/ias.  H.  JIarlowe,  in  May  Century. 


By  every  cut-down  in  wages  suffered  by  the  mill  peo- 
I  pie,  the  store-keepers  and  other  business  men  suffer  pro- 
1  portionately.    When  this  fact  is  fully  recognized  it  may 
lead  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  working  more  in 
J  sympathy  with  each  other. —  Western  Trade  Review. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 


With  every  change  that  is  made  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Patent  Office  come  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions from  inventors  and  others  who  have  given  the 
subject  thought,  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  practices 
of  the  Patent  Office.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
business  is  several  years  behindhand  in  that  office, 
though,  as  is  also  generally  known,  the  Patent  Office  is 
one  of  the  few  branches  of  the  government  that  more 
than  pays  its  expenses.  The  clerical  force  has  kept  on  • 
growing  year  by  year,  until  now  it  is  so  large  that  the  en- 
tire Interior  Department  Building  is  demanded  for  its 
uses.  The  Patent  Office  will  have,  as  soon  as  the  east 
wing  is  completed,  about  four  times  as  much  storage 
room  for  models  as  it  had  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  inside  of 
a  couple  of  years  more  room  will  be  demanded.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  country  was  never  more  active  or 
more  unprofitable,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  not  one 
patent  in  every  hundred  which  are  issued  ever  gets  into 
general  use  or  brings  enough  to  the  inventor  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  securing  the  patent.  Experts  say  tnat  not 
one  patent  in  each  one  thousand  that  are  issued  makes 
money  for  its  inventor.  There  was  a  time  when  the  patents 
were  so  few  that  the  President  signed  all  of  them,  as  he 
did  also  all  land  patents.  These  would  now  take  every 
moment  of  the  President's  time,  had  not  the  law  been 
changed.  More  care  is  exercised  now  in  what  is  patented 
than  formerly.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show 
that  James  Monroe,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  out  and 
signed  the  patent  issued  to  William  Harris  for  the  faro- 
box.    Such  things  are  not  patentable  now. 

It  is  generaly  conceded  that  inventors  should  not  be 
harassed  as  much  as  they  now  are  by  law.  To  bring  this 
about  all  sorts  of  reforms  have  been  suggested,  but  none 
of  them  have  ever  been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  contended  that  there  are  too  many  patents  issued,  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  Patent  Office  should  be  to  issue 
patents  for  nothing  that  is  not  of  value.  The  present 
policy  is  to  issue  as  many  patents  as  possible,  not  because 
they  are  of  value,  but  because  every  patent  brings  into 
the  Patent  Office  about  fifty  dollars,  which  comes  out  of 
the  poor  inventor's  pocket,  and  goes  to  support  hundreds 
of  Patent  Office  clerks  and  to  increase  the  fund  of  the 
Patent  Office,  which  is  already  more  than  the  clerks  can 
consume. 

Professor  A.  M.  Watson,  who  has  been  trying  to  reform 
the  Patent  Office  for  years,  will  again  offer  his  plan  as 
soon  as  the  new  Commissioner  of  Patents  can  find  time 
to  consider  it.  Professor  Watson  proposes  to  revolution- 
ize the  entire  Patent  Office  by  abolishing  the  whole  thing, 
and  in  its  place  provide  two  or  three  clerks,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  issue  patents  to  all  who  ask  for  them  for  a 
fee  of  one  dollar,  the  same  as  copyrights  are  issued,  with- 
out any  examination  whatever.  This  plan,  he  says,  is 
now  in  operation  in  Switzerland,  and  works  well.  A 
patent  now  does  not  per  se  guarantee  that  the  thing  pa- 
tented is  of  any  value.  His  plan  of  giving  patents  can- 
not guarantee  less.  If  there  are  infringements  they  must 
be  fought  out  in  the  courts,  as  they  are  under  the  present 
system.  His  one-dollar  patent  will  give  an  inventor  as 
much  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  spend  all  his  spare 
change  paying  lawyers  to  defend  or  prosecute  his  rights,  as 
the  fifty-dollar  palent  under  the  present  system.  It  will 
give  him  the  same  standing  in  court,  or  the  same  want  of 
standing.  It  will,  however,  he  says,  prevent  poor  invent- 
ors from  being  plucked  for  fifty  dollars,  and  allow  them 
patents,  if  they  desire  them,  for  their  valueless  as  well  as 
valuable  inventions,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar. 

Of  the  four  hundred  kinds  of  horseshoes  patented,  but 
one — the  old-fashioned  blacksmith-made  shoe — has  come 
into  general  use,  and  Professor  Watson  thinks  it  makes 
but  little  difference  to  any  one  except  the  inventors 
whether  they  paid  one  dollar  or  fifty  dollars  for  their  pat- 
ents. The  patenting  of  horseshoes  goes  on,  not  because 
it  is  thought  any  of  them  will  supersede  the  blacksmith- 
made,  old-fashioned  shoe,  but  because  by  issuing  patents 
at  fifty  dollars  each  more  clerks  can  be  employed.  He 
thinks  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  one  else  to  sup- 
port these  clerks,  and  that  inventive  genius  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burden. — Areiu  York  Herald. 


Mr.  Tyndall's  suggestion  of  a  competition  between 
prayer  and  no  prayer  in  the  hospitals,  as  a  test  of  the 
efficiacy  of  prayer  in  special  cases,  was  received  with  a 
blast  of  indignation  throughout  England — Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  Catholics  and  Hebrews  joining  in  the 
shout.  Now  there  comes  from  Scotland,  where  one  may 
believe  the  indignation  against  the  natural  philosopher 
must  have  been  fiercest,  this  bit  of  news :  A  congrega- 
tion at  Dumfries,  after  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  building  a  new  church,  decided  that  "  the 
Head  of  the  Church  "  should  be  invoked  in  prayer  to  de- 
cide the  issues.  Four  office-bearers,  therefore,  were  told 
off  to  pray,  two  for  the  new  building  and  two  others  for 
sticking  to  the  old  one.  How  it  will  be  decided  which 
pair  of  contestants  has  won  in  this  tournament  of  prayer, 
or  who  shall  declare  the  issue  determined,  is  not  made 
known.  The  result  of  this  new  application  of  the  com- 
petitive system  will  be  awaited  with  impatience — by  the 
parties  looking  for  the  job  of  building  the  possible  new 
conventicle. — Boston  Transcript. 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  catch  the  art  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  knew  by  instinct,  of  ruling  the  country  and 
the  men  around  him,  but  by  doing  it  in  a  way  which 
looked  as  though  he  was  but  giving  expression  to  the 
people's  already  expressed  will.  Above  all  things,  we 
nope  he  will  discard  negative  men,  and  only  lean  on 
people  through  whose  arteries  warm  blood  is  bounding. — 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


"  Do  you  suppose  eating  angel-cake  wiil  make  an 
angel  of  me  ? "  asked  a  young  lady  of  a  young  gentle- 
man.  "  I've  no  doubt  it  will,   he  answered,  "  if  you  eat 

enough  of  it." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MERIT  OF  LORD  BACON. 


It  would  heap  too  much  honor  upon  Lord  Bacon  should 
he  prove  to  be  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare  plays. 
But  such  an  extra  award  would  carry  out  the  scriptural 
"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  while  from  such  a 
poor  deer-stalker  as  William  Shakespeare  shall  be  taken 
away  what  little  he  seemed  to  have. 

But  Bacon,  even  if  he  was  a  dramatist,  did  more  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  a  dramatist,  for  his  philosophy  has 
helped  make  a  great  world,  while  the  plays  have  helped 
make  only  a  great  stage.  And  yet  the  real  truth  is  that  no 
one  man  composed  either  the  Baconian  philosophy  or  the 
Shakesperian  plays.  They  were  both  the  slow-coming  re- 
sults of  a  long  past.  In  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  the 
philosophy  and  the  drama  reached  a  final  climax,  and  be- 
came ready  for  a  large  service.  The  plays  are  found  far 
back  ot  Shakespeare,  and  the  philosophy  far  back  of 
Bacon. 

Bacon's  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  and  thinkers  to  the  value  of  earth  and 
material  sciences;  and  urged  them  to  gather  up  terrestrial 
data  instead  of  transcendental  data,  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing definitions  of  "mind,"  "soul,"  "angel,"  "will," 
"  fate,"  "  man,"  "  horse,"  and  "  eternity,"  these  thinking 
leaders  should  gather  up  all  the  information  possible 
about  the  soils,  grains,  winds,  rains,  instruments,  ma- 
chines, arts,  and  appliances  of  society,  and  then  draw 
conclusions  that  would  compel  a  general  advance.  Open 
any  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  older  world,  and  there 
is  an  amazing  omission  of  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences, 
and  a  wonderful  attention  to  things  moral,  imaginary, 
fanciful,  romantic,  and  fantastic.  Angels,  imps,  nymphs, 
large  and  small  deities,  dwarfs,  giants,  and  ghosts,  are  born 
out  of  the  fertile  human  fancy  as  sparks  rise  from  a  shaken 
fire,  but  in  these  thousands  of  years  no  thinking  mind 
touches  a  plow  or  reaping-knife,  or  any  implement,  to 
make  it  do  more  good,  and  with  less  labor.  The  ground 
is  plowed  with  a  crooked  stick,  the  harvest  is  cut  with  a 
case-knife;  and  while  women  and  children  are  reaping 
and  thrashing  the  one-third  crop,  the  ten  thousand  birds 
eat  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  ripe  grain,  and  another  fourth 
part  is  taken  by  the  tax-farmers,  who  scour  the  country 
like  jackals  at  night  on  a  battlefield.  Hence  great  famines 
and  diseases  came  and  swept  away  millions.  The  so- 
called  thinking  men  were  too  busy  in  the  regions  of  ab- 
straction and  fancy  to  admit  of  their  bestowing  any  atten- 
tion upon  the  study  of  harvest-fields,  production,  imple- 
ments, disease  and  health. 

Had  not  Rome  gone  down  under  her  military  madness 
and  the  vices  that  resulted  from  her  conquests,  Lord  Ba- 
con would  perhaps  have  been  robbed  of  his  laurels,  and 
made  impossible  by  the  sons  of  Virgil  and  Pliny.  Rome 
had  begun  to  study  the  development  of  material  things, 
and  was  busy  at  great  wagon-roads,  aqueducts,  drains, 
and  general  improvements.  Caesar  had  begun  to  invite 
men  of  science  to  come  to  Rome  to  reside.  He  planned 
libraries  for  all  the  large  towns;  he  was  planning  a  drain- 
ing and  filling  of  the  Pontine  marshes;  he  had  forbidden 
the  young  men  of  rank  to  ride  in  litters  carried  by  slaves; 
he  had  stopped  the  importing  of  luxuries;  he  had  set  the 
example  of  plain  living  and  plain  dress.  The  Latin  mind 
had  gotten  wholly  away  from  the  transcendental  regions, 
and  had  fled  from  a  million  deities  to  almost  none  at  all. 
In  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  see  the  new  thought  and  life 
that  were  passing  into  the  plow,  the  harrow,  the  soil,  the 
orchard,  and  the  bee-hive,  while  in  Pliny  we  note  a  study 
of  nature  that  would  do  credit  now  to  a  Watt  or  a  Frank- 
lin or  an  Edison. 

All  things  indicated  an  era  of  material  advance.  But 
this  awakening  came  too  late.  Rome  was  a  sick  man 
whose  constitution  was  gone.  Reason  came  too  late,  and 
going  into  a  rapid  dissolution,  dissolute  Rome  handed 
over  her  begun  sciences  and  inventions  to  the  tender  care 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  which  Bacon  was  to  come. 
Long  was  the  interval  between  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  Lord 
Bacon.  It  was  filled  in  chiefly  by  the  affairs  of  religion, 
and  the  lofty  decorations  of  religion. 

Christianity  did  not  make  the  Dark  Ages.  They  were 
manufactured  in  the  days  which  ruined  the  Pagan  splen- 
dor; and  Christianity  had  to  accept  of  a  wreck  as  her  in- 
heritance. Goth,.  Vandal',  and  every  kind  of  wild  and 
forlorn  creature  were  to  be  found  in  the  estate  that  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Constantine.  The  mysterious  Druids 
were  on  one  border,  the  heathen  on  another,  and  the 
Norsemen  were  passing  down  through  the  center.  The 
new  Christianity  did  not  know  anything  except  theol- 
ogy, and  the  house  of  theology;  and  thus  the  human 
mind  was  turned  toward  the  study  of  God  and  the  house 
of  God.  Out  of  the  former  came  theological  studies,  out 
of  the  latter  came  the  fine  arts.  As  for  the  domestic  and 
useful  arts,  they  had  no  friends  for  twelve  hundred  years. 

Under  the  impulse  given  by  Lord  Bacon,  mankind  be- 
gan to  let  the  angels  alone  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  look 
at  the  plow,  the  hoe,  the  orchard,  the  field.  This  look 
was  repeated  until  new  implements  and  inventions  began 
to  appear.  The  steam-engine  and  railway,  the  steamship, 
the  reaping-machine,  have  appeared  on  the  arena  of  man, 
and  while  the  angels  are  not  harmed  any  by  this  philo- 
sophic neglect,  the  millions  not  yet  angels  have  profited 
much  by  the  transfer  of  thought  from  things  in  heaven  to 
things  on  earth.  Heaven  ana  earth  will  be  equal  partners 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  future. — Professor  David  Swing, 
in  Current. 


Since  1870  women  have  been  admitted  to  universities 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France.  At  St  Petersburg  in  1882  ninety-nine  young 
women  were  given  degrees  in  the  literary  and  historical 
department,  and  sixty-four  in  the  scientific  department. 


The  French  are  finding  in  Tonquin,  as  the  English  are 
in  the  Soudan,  that  the  time-honored  Christian  industry 
of  potting  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  is  not  what  it  once 
was. — Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


THE  GOUTY  MERCHANT  AND  THE  STRANGER. 


In  Broad  street  buiUlinp,  on  a  rainy  night, 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight 

Sat  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 
His  feet,  rolled  up  in  fleecy  hose; 
With  t'other  he'd  beneath  his  nose 

The  Public  Ledger,  in  whose  columns  grubbing, 
He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops, 
Ships,  shops,  and  slops; 
Gums,  galls  and  groceries;  ginger,  gin. 
Tar.  tallow,  tumeric,  turpentine  and  tin; 

\\  hen,  lo!  a  decent  personage  in  black 
Entered,  and  most  politely  said: 

"  Your  footman,  sir,  has  gone  his  nightly  track 
To  the  King's  Head, 
And  loft  your  door  ajar;  which  I 
Observed  in  passing  by, 

And  thought  it  neighborly  to  give  you  notice." 
"Ten  thousand  thanks!  how  very  few  get,  in  time  of 
danger, 

Such  kind  attentions  from  a  stranger! 

Assuredly,  that  fellow's  throat  is 
Doomed  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate. 
He  knows,  too  ^hc  unconscionable  elf! ) 
That  there's  no  soul  at  home  except  myself." 
"  Indeed,"  replied  the  stranger,  looking  grave, 
"Then  he's  a  double  knave; 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves  by  scores 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors; 

And  see  how  easily  might  one 
Of  these  domestic  foes. 
Even  beneath  your  very  nose, 

Perform  his  knavish  tricks: 

Enter  your  room,  as  I  have  done, 
Blow  out  your  candles — thus — and  thus — 

Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks, 
*     And  walk  off — thus." 

So  said,  so  done;  he  made  no  more  remark, 

Nor  waited  for  replies, 
"  But  marched  off  w  ith  his  prize, 
Leaving  the  gouty  merchant  in  the  dark. 

Horace  Smith. 


STILL  WILL  WE  TRUST. 


Still  will  we  trust,  though  earth  seem  dark  and  dreary, 
And  the  heart  faint  beneath  His  chastening  rod; 

Though  rough  and  steep  our  pathway,  worn  and  weary, 
Still  will  we  trust  in  God! 

Our  eyes  sec  dimly  till  by  faith  anointed, 

And  our  blind  choosing  brings  us  grief  and  pain; 

Through  Him  alone  who  hath  our  way  appointed 
We  find  our  peace  again. 

Choose  for  us,  God!  nor  let  our  weak  preferring 
Cheat  our  poor  souls  ot  good  Thou  hast  designed. 

Choose  for  us,  God!  Thy  wisdom  is  unerring. 
And  we  are  fools,  and  blind. 

So  from  our  sky  the  night  shall  furl  her  shadows, 
And  day  pour  gladness  through  his  golden  gates; 

Our  rough  path  lead  to  flower-enamelled  meadows, 
Where  joy  our  coming  waits. 

Let  us  press  on  in  patient  self-denial, 

Accept  the  hardship,  shrink  not  from  the  loss; 

Our  guerdon  lies  beyond  the  hour  of  trial, 
Our  crown  beyond  the  cross. 


THE  PETRIFIED  FERN. 


In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern-leaf,  green  and  slender — 

Veining  delicate,  and  fibers  tender — 
Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low. 

Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass,  grew  round  it; 

Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 

Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and  crowned  it; 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  w:ay; 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main; 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches; 

Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches ; 
Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain; 

Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries. 

But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these, 

Did  not  number  with^lhc  hills  and  trees; 
Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild  sweet  way. 
No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  time  put  on  a  frolic  mood: 

Heaved  the  rocks  and  changed  the  mighty  motion 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean  ; 
Moved  the  plain,  and  shook  the  haughty  wood; 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist  clay, 

Covered  it,  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

Oh,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day! 
Oh,  the  changes!    Oh,  life's  bitter  cost, 
Since  that  little,  useless  fern  was  lost! 

Useless?    Lost?    There  came  a  thoughtful  man, 
Searching  nature's  secrets  far  and  deep. 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pcncilings,  a  quaint  design — 
Veinings,  leafage,  fibers  clear  and  fine; 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line! 

So  I  think  God  hides  some  souls  away, 

Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day. 

Mary  L.  Rolles  Branch. 


NOT  SO  NICE  AS  IT  READS. 


A  crack  in  the  vase,  and  the  roses  all  scattered; 

A  snarl  in  the  knitting,  a  hunt  for  the  ball; 
The  ink-bottle  shattered,  the  carpet  bespattered; 

Dirt-pics  in  the  hall. 

The  fruit  on  the  table  by  tiny  teeth  bitten; 

Wee  prints  of  wet  fingers  on  window  and  door; 
Poor  grandmamma's  cap,  as  a  frock  for  the  kitten, 

Dragged  down  on  the  floor. 

Soft  gurgles  of  laughter,  a  sunshine  glancing, 
As  somebody  flits  in  and  out  like  a  bird; 

Strange  accidents  chancing  wherever  the  dancing 
Small  footsteps  arc  heard. 

"Come.  Ethel,  my  baby,  your  gray  eyes  uplifting, 
Stand  here  by  my  side.    Do  you  know  the  wee  sprite 

Who  into  some  ever-new  mischief  is  drifting 
From  morning  till  night?  " 

A  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  so  coy  and  caressing — 
She  smiles  in  my  face  like  the  witch  that  she  is ; 

No  need  of  more  guessing.    "  My  trouble,  my  blessing, 
Come  give  me  a  kiss! 


CURRENT  FUN. 


In  crossing  the  Kushk  river  the  Russians  have  un- 
doubtedly gone  a  steppe  too  far. 

How  would  it  do  to  reinforce  our  navy  in  Central 
America  with  a  couple  of  Erie  canal-boats? 

"  Flirtation  is  damnation,"  exc  laims  Talmage.  This 
narrows  the  circle  of  the  elect  very  materially. 

Some  would-be  postmasteis  have  an  idea  that  if  the 
office  is  to  seek  the  man,  it  ought  to  be  given  a  clew  to 
work  on. 

"No,  Georgiana,  chess-men  are  not  sold  at  pawn 
shops,  although  many  a  man  has  had  his  ex-checker  re- 
newed there." 

A  man  in  Missouri  last  week  shot  his  girl's  mother, 
then  the  girl,  then  her  brother,  went  home  and  fed  his 
hogs,  and  then  shot  himself. 

It  is  understood  that  Vandcrbilt  has  refused  to  buy  a 
star  from  the  Viennese  astronomers,  because  the  whole 
outfit  arc  known  as  Astoroids. 

A  lady  writer  says  "  Mormon  wives  are  horrible  cooks." 
This  is  not  strange.  It  is  a  maxim,  old  as  the  hills,  that 
"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

A  young  man  never  thoroughly  appreciates  what  big 
hands  he  has,  and  how  clumsy  his  fingers  are,  until  his 
young  lady  asks  him  to  button  her  glove. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  our  calves?"  asks  an  agri- 
cultural editor.  Well,  for  one  thing,  we  suggest  that  they 
be  stuffed  before  they  are  exhibited  on  a  bicycle. 

News  from  China  fails  to  announce  whether  the 
French  have  stopped  running  yet  or  not.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  having  such  a  Tamsui  thing  of  it  after  al). 

Mrs.  .Spriggins  can  very  well  understand  how  a  man 
can  ride  on  a  bicycle,  but  when  it  comes  to  "  one  o' 
them  one-wheeled  municipals,  she's  dumthundered." 

For  seven  years  a  mechanic  made  a  circuit  of  half  a 
mile  twice  per  day  rather  than  pass  a  powder-arsenal. 
The  other  day  he  learned  that  it  had  been  empty  for  eight 
years ! 

A  wit  who  was  asked  what  he  would  rather  be  during 
the  three  stages  of  life,  replied:  "Till  thirty  a  pretty 
woman ;  till  fifty  a  successful  general ;  the  rest  of  my  life 
a  cardinal." 

Mark  Twain's  father  thought  his  son  would  never 
amount  to  much,  but  the  old  gentleman  never  suspected 
that  the  boy  would  turn  out  really  bad,  and  no  doubt  died 
comparatively  happy. 

An  Irishman  lately  landed  was  taken  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral. As  he  entered  the  magnificent  building,  bewildered 
by  its  beauty,  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  said, 
"  Phwy,  Moike,  it  bates  the  devil."  "  That's  the  intintion, 
Pat." 

The  insurrectionists  in  Central  America  were  exceed- 
ingly vain  over  their  destruction  of  Colon,  until  they  dis- 
covered that  Dean  Alford,  a  meek  professor  of  Christi- 
anity, knocked  out  one  thousand  commas  in  less  than  a 
week's  revision  of  biblical  text. 

Dr.  Talmage  preached  in  Brooklyn  on  the  roller  rink. 
It  is  reported  that  he  entered  upon  his  subject  trippingly, 
glided  from  one  phase  of  it  to  another  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  and  brought  it  to  an  exhaustive  finish  with  his 
usual  ground  and  lofty  tumbling. 

A  Dakota  man  went  home  the  other  day  and  found  an 
empty  lot  where  his  house  had  been.  He  traced  the 
building  to  another  county,  and  discovering  the  man  who 
had  stolen  it,  had  him  arrested  and  fined.  1  Ic  admits  that 
his  housekeeping  was  nearly  a  failure. 

These  crazy  spelling  reformers  are  trying  to  persuade 
people  to  spell  kiss  with  one  s.  The  attempt  will  be  a 
failure.  The  man  who  lifts  a  finger,  so  to  speak,  to  shorten 
a  kiss,  will  bring  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  rising 
generation.    The  tendency  is  rather  to  add  more  esses. 

How  dear  to  the  heart  arc  the  chestnuts  of  childhood — 

The  bald-headed  jokes  that  our  infancy  knew, 
The  puns  prehistoric  we  vented  in  mild  mood, 

And  ancient  conundrums  so  feeble  and  few! 
What  sweet  recollections  rise  quickly,  and  work  us 

High  up  to  that  pitch  where  the  briny  tears  well, 
When  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  clown  at  the  circus, 

The  crutch-ridden  chestnuts  we  all  love  to  tell! 
The  moss-covered  chestnuts,  the  mildewed  conundrums 

Andjokcs  that  were  aged  before  Adam  fell. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  gentle  reader,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  money  is  annually  wasted  on  buttons?  Look 
at  the  costumes  of  the  men  and  women  you  meet  in  the 
street,  and  you  will  notice  that  not  one  button  in  fifty 
has  any  legitimate  business  in  life.  Statisticans  have  fig- 
ured up  the  yearly  drink  bill  of  our  people,  and  the  money 
wasted  each  twelvemonth  upon  tobacco,  but  they  have, 
singularly  enough,  entirely  neglected  to  recognize  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  items  of  extravagance  of  an  im- 
provident people.  Only  let  the  figures  be  brought  home 
to  the  public  in  all  their  astounding  immensity,  and 
enough  may  be  saved  on  buttons  in  two  or  three  years  to 
pay  the  national  debt. 

"  These  are  the  times  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures, 
Ichabod,"  said  Hannah  Smiley,  solemnly,  as  she  picked 
Up  the  stitches  she  had  dropped.  "  Wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and — "  "Same  old  times,  Hannah,"  replied  Icha- 
bod, cheerily.  "  It's  always  been  so,  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  don't  see  anything  new  in  the  situation."  "  Well, 
your're  blind  as  an  old  bat,  Ichabod  Smiley.  Why,  En- 
gland's got  the  Soudan,  and  Russia  at  Pcnjdeh,  and  Riel 
in  the  Northwest,  and — "  "  Yes,  of  course  I  know  all 
that,  but  that  doesn't  signify.  Kiel  may  Winning  or 
two,  the  Mahdi  may  Souakim  one,  and  the  Russians  may 
ravel  the  fringe  out  of  the  Afghan — "  Just  then  the  old 
lady  came  in  with  a  wet  cloth  and  bathed  Ichabod's 
head,  or  there  is  no  knowing  where  he  would  have 
brought  up. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TENDENCIES  OF  THE  STAGE. 


GENERAL  GRANT. 


The  dramatic  season  which  is  about  closing 
has  shown  two  marked  tendencies  in  the  taste 
for  amusements.  First  there  is  a  demand, 
which  holds  much  hope  for  the  future,  that  the 
best  class  of  plays  shall  be  given  in  as  complete 
and  thorough  a  manner  as  possible,  with  due  at- 
tention to  the  minor  actors  in  the  cast,  accuracy 
of  costumes  and  scenery,  and  an  artistic  blend- 
ing of  all  the  details  in  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  season  has  been  an  unusually  bad  une  (or 
making  money,  but  those  managers  who  have 
presented  plays  of  the  higest  order  in  this  spirit 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Notable  examples 
of  this  are  Irving,  whose  prices  have 
been  the  highest  in  the  country,  Booth, 
who  has  been  adequately  supported  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  Lawrence  Harrett,  Jeffer- 
son for  a  short  season,  and  Margaret  Mather, 
Of  these  Irving,  whose  performances  have 
been  the  most  complete,  has  had  usually  the 
largest  houses.  The  success  of  the  German 
operas,  which  have  been  given  with  a  complete- 
ness never  before  seen  in  America,  is  another 
evidence  that  an  increasing  part  of  the  public 
have  become  more  thoroughly  educated,  and  are 
determined  to  have  the  best  or  nothing. 

This  tendency  of  the  stage  is  most  clearly 
manifested  in  the  large  cities.  Dwellers  in  the 
provinces  unfortunately  have  to  contend  with 
another  public  taste  that  is  most  discouraging. 
That  is  the  craze  for  buffoonery  and  horse- 
play that  too  frequently  degenerates  into 
coarseness,  and  occasionally  into  indecency. 
The  wisest  men  relish  nonsense,  it  is  true,  but 
that,  according  to  the  old  saw,  is  "a  little  non- 
sense now  and  then."  What  the  stage  has 
been  giving  us  recently  is  unrelieved  non- 
sense continually,  and  coarse  nonsense  at 
that.  There  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons,  more  particularly  the  season 
just  closing,  a  dense  mushroom  growth  of 
"musical  comedies,"  "burlesque  comedies." 
"farce  comedies  "and  what  not,  which  are  de- 
signed solely  to  afford  a  frame  for  the  special 
accomplishments  of  the  performers  engaged 
in  them — singing,  dancing,  athletics,  or  phys- 
ical beauty;  and  each  company  is  made  up  to 
include  as  many  of  these  attractions  as  possible. 
These  pieces  make  no  pretense  to  illustratechar- 
acter,  and  they  have  no  plots;  they  are  sim- 
ply amplifications  of  the  old  variety  stage 
"sketches,"  that  occupied  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  and  were  amusing  and  well  enough 
for  their  time  and  place,  into  "plays"  that  shall 
occupy  the  required  two  hours  and  a  half  for  an 
evening's  entertainment.  They  have  no  value 
whatever  except  for  the  temporary  amusement 
they  create.  Laughter  is  good  and  healthful 
when  it  is  not  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  refine- 
ment or  purity,  but  in  these  "  plays  "  it  is  always 
gained  at  the  loss  of  one  of  these,  and  sometimes 
of  both.  The  pieces  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion coarsening.  They  arc  all  slangy;  they  are 
filled  with  "gags,"  and  their  incidents  are 
violent  rough-and-tumble  "  business,"  and  low 
buffoonery.  It  is  not  a  high  order  of  amusement 
to  see  a  man  wrap  himself  in  a  horse-blanket 
for  an  ulster,  and  put  on  two  mulls  for  cuffs, 
or  to  see  a  man  escape  from  a  chimney  where 
he  had  lieen  hidden,  and  run  up  the  stage 
with  his  coat-tails  on  fire;  but  these  are  elegan- 
cies compared  with  many  things  thai  have  Been 
received  with  uproarious  laughter  night  after 
night  at  the  opera  house  this  winter.  The  first 
pieces  of  this  kind  current  years  ago  were  amus- 
ing and  pretty  for  an  occasional  evening.  The 
recent  ones  can  only  be  amusing  to  tastes  debased 
by  a  long  course  of  such  diet,  and  they  are  of- 
fered almost  every  week  in  the  season  all  over  the 
country. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  of  bad  plays  is  like 
that  of  bad  books,  discrimination  and  care. 
There  are  plays  that  improve  and  educate,  and 
those  which  innocently  amuse,  but  indiscrimin- 
ate theater-going  is  perhaps  more  risky  than  in- 
discriminate novel-reading.  Parents  surely 
should  be  careful  how  they  send  or  accompany 
their  children  into  the  presence  of  society  on  the 
stage,  which  they  would  be  horrified  to  have 
them  enter  in  real  life,  even  when  the  object  is  to 
create  a  distinctly  moral  effect ;  how  much  more 
should  they  avoid  it  when  the  play  and  the  actors 
have  no  object  except  to  oiler  vulgarity,  impro- 
priety, and  vice  as  mere  subjects  for  amusement. 
That  no  discrimination  is  exercised  against  them 
is  shown  by  the  large  size  and  good  character  of 
the  audiences  which  these  entertainments  at- 
tract. If  they  are  allowed  to  go  without  warn- 
ing it  is  to  be  expected  that  thoughtless  young 
people  will  enjoy  the  lively  pranks  and  stirring 
music,  and  will  consider  the  coarseness  at  whicn 
their  elders  laugh  smart  and  funny. — Sf>>  ing/ield 
Republican.   

Mr.  Anthony  M.  Kciley,  our  new  Minister  to 
Italy,  does  not  take  back  his  regrets,  expressed 
some  years  ago,  that  King  A  ictor  Emanuel 
should  have  made  Home  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
deprived  the  Pone  of  his  civil  dominion  there. 
"  My  position,"  he  said  recently  at  a  dinner  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  "was  founded  on  a  funda- 
mental axiom  of  public  law,  that  the  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  a  peaceful  neighbor,  and  the  sub- 
version of  his  authority,  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  that  sovereign.  Hut  as  the  people 
of  Italy  have  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the 
change  is  to  be  accepted.  I  am  to-day,  as  are 
millionsof  my  Southern  countrymen,  recognizing 
with  fullest  loyalty  the  authority  of  a  govern- 
ment over  my  own  state,  founded  on  what  I  con- 
sidered a  gross  and  bloody  violation  of  public 
rights,  but  an  authority  tixed  and  made  unalter- 
ably secure  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  people." 


IS  TIIF.  OLD  HERO  DYING  BECAUSE  OF  MEDICAL 
INTOLERANCE? 


'I'hc  American  Homeopathic has  an  article  on 
the  treatment  of  General  Grant  by  the  allopaths, 
in  which  it  says : 

"General  Washington  was  murdered  by  his 
medical  attendants;  but  at  least  they  were  he- 
roically—too  heroically— endeavoring  to  extin- 
guish the  disease.  Their  brutality  was  of  the 
active  sort,  and  in  purpose  commendable,  though 
disastrous  in  result.  General  Garfield  was  mal- 
treated for  months,  under  an  error  of  diagnosis, 
and  at  last  escaped  beyond  the  reach  of  his  emi- 
nent torturers.  Here,  also,  there  was  much 
medical  heroism  and  activity  displayed,  albeit 
misdirected.  Other  illustrious  patients  have 
suffered  from  eminence  in  the  profession;  but 
General  Grant  seems  reserved  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  cold-blooded  expectancy.  To  him 
the  little  group  of  eminence  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  a  diagnosis.  For  him  they  propose  no  relief 
but  in  the  grave.  Ignoring  the  only  source  of 
therapeutic  salvation,  they  gather  round  his  bed- 
side to  observe  his  unaided  struggle.  The  fiat 
has  gone  forth  that  nothing  can  be  done;  and 
nothing  will  be  permitted  to  be  done.  Those 
who  question  such  a  decision  are  quacks  and 
cranks;  but  who  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  such 
a  designation  from  such  a  source?  Scholarly, 
refined,  cultured,  earnest  gentlemen  as  they  are, 
of  what  avail  are  all  these  good  qualities  in  the 
presence  of  such  therapeutic  bankruptcy?  On 
the  contrary,  while  so-called  scientific  medicine 
is  to  the  fore,  well  may  the  daily  papers  announce 
in  startling  headlines,  'A  Had  Day  for  General 
Grant — Seven  Doctors  in  Consultation.'" 

Yes,  the  hero  of  Appomattox  is  dying  ! 

He  who  knew  no  fear  in  war  knows  no  fear  in 
suffering.  His  quiet  fortitude  wins  universal 
admiration. 

President  Lincoln,  in  visiting  a  hospital  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  noticed  a  poor  Confederate  boy, 
mortally  wounded.  With  his  native  tenderness 
he  put  his  arms  around  his  neck  in  sympathy. 
The  sight  melted  all  observers  to  tears. 

The  heart  of  the  American  people  in  like  man- 
ner bleeds  for  Grant,  the  silent  sufferer.  It 
would  have  him  get  well,  by  any  effective  means. 

His  physicians  say  he  cannot  recover.  They 
fill  him  with  anodynes,  but  despite  their  favor- 
able bulletins  he  is  daily  growing  worse. 

A  specialist  who  has  won  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  visits  his  bedside.  The  op- 
position he  encounters  from  the  attending  phy- 
sicians brings  painfully  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger. 

And  General  Grant  perhaps  must  die  because 
of  this  intolerance!  Is  it  possible  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  cure  outside  of  the  medical  profession? 

Preposterous! 

For  years  medical  men  insisted  that  certain 
fevers  were  incurable,  but  Chincona  proved  the 
contrary.  For  centuries  they  have  protested 
that  certain  renal  disorders  were  incurable,  and 
yet  a  special  preparation  has  cured,  and  perma- 
nently curedj  the  very  worst  cases. 

Why  may  it  not  be  possible  in  like  manner  to 
cure  a  case  of  cancer?  B.  F.  Larabee,  of  Boston, 
was  doomed  to  death  by  many  eminent  Boston 
physicians;  J.  B.  Henion,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  was  given  up  by  the  best  doctors  of 
all  schools;  Elder  J.  S.  Prescott,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  gravely  informed  by  them  that  he 
could  not  live;  and  yet  these  men,  and  thousands 
like  them,  have  been  cured,  and  cured  permanent- 
ly, of  serious  kidney  disorders  by  a  remedy  not 
officially  known  to  the  code. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again. 

General  Anson  Stager  died  of  Hright's  disease 
in  Chicago  last  week.  "Joc"Goss,  the  Boston 
pugilist,  died  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  perish  of  it  every  year  while  in  their  doc- 
tors' hands.  The  cause  of  death  may  be  called 
blood  poisoning,  paralysis,  heart-disease,  con- 
vulsions, apoplexy,  pneumonia,  or  some  other 
common  ailment,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the 
kidneys.  Physicians  know  it,  but  they  conceal 
the  fact  from  their  patients,  realizing  their  in- 
ability to  cure  by  any  "authorized"  means. 
The  remedy  that  cured  Larabee  and  Henion  and 
Prescott  (t.  e.,  Warner's  Safe  Cure)  is  a  special 
independent  discovery.  Its  record  entitles  it  to 
recognition,  and  it  gets  it  from  intelligent  people. 
Its  manufacturers  nave  an  unsullied  reputation, 
and  arc  entitled  to  as  great  consideration  as  any 
school  of  phvsicians. 

Professor  R.  A.  Gunn,  M.  I).,  Dean  of  the 
United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City,  rises  above  professional  prejudice,  and  on 
its  |>ersonally  proved  merits  alone  gives  it  several 
pages  of  the  warmest  commendation  in  his  pub- 
lished works — the  only  instance  on  record  of  a 
high  professional  indorsement  of  such  a  prepara- 
tion. 

The  unprejudiced  jieoplc  do  not  want  General 
Grant  to  die.  If  there  is  in  all  nature  or  any- 
where in  the  world  a  remedy  or  a  man  able  to 
cure  his  cancer,  give  them  a  chance. 

Will  they  do  it? 

No. 

Why? 

Is  it  too  often  the  case  that  many  excellent 
physicians  who  are  greatly  devoted  to  the  code 
would  prefer  that  their  patients  should  die  rather 
than  that  they  should  recover  health  by  the  use 
of  any  remedy  not  recognized  under  their  code? 


Mrs.  Theodore  Tilton  lives  with  her  aged 
mother,  Mrs.  Morse,  on  Pacific  street,  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  comfort  and  quiet.  Ever  since  the  re- 
markable scandal  trial  she  has  lived  in  the  same 
way.  At  no  time  has  she  inhabited  a  garret, 
taken  in  sewing  for  a  living  or  lived  in  any  of 
the  poor  ways  rumor  frequently  declared  she  did. 
Mrs.  Morse,  her  mother,  is  the  wife  of  the 
veteran  Judge  Morse,  one  of  the  first  presidents 
of  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  and  now  a  retired 
honored  member  of  the  same  wealthy  corpora- 
tion. 


SMOKE  THE    ]S[  EW 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  priming  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  KMuossEP  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

223-225  Battery  Street.  • 


SECOND    SERIES  OF 

THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HEED  AT 

The  IVIeci  ianics'  Pavilion 

OH  TIM:  tiVKMSUS  OF  MAV  28th,  39tb,  80th,  JTJHE  1st  and  3d 

AMI  ON  Till'  AFTEBROOHS  OF  MAY  30th  ami  .11  HE  :s.l 

CONSISTING  OF 

SEVEN  GRAND  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

THE  PROGRAMMES  will  embrace  the  wide*!  range  of  composition.  Two  will  he  devoted  entirely  to  works 
by  WAGNER,  one  to  works  by  French  Composers,  one  to  Miscellaneous,  and  the  Two  Matinees  to  the  Young 
People's  Popular  Concert  Programmes,  which  have  been  suc'h  a  successful  feature  of  Mr.  Thomas's  work  in  New 
York  during  the  past  season.    The  Concerts  will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
I  NRIVALED   OB  CHEST  R  A    OF   SIX  T  Y    l\S  TKl  MKMALIS  I  S  , 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  soprano; 

MISS  EMMA  JUCH,  s„,,ra...,; 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto; 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WINCH,  Te..or: 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH,  iiasso; 

  AND   

MADAME  AMALIA  FRI EDRICH-M ATERNA, 

COURT  SINGER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA,  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  San  Francisco.) 

TWO  SPECIAL  CHORUSES  of  male  and  female  voices  are  being  trained  under  the  direction  of  MR, 
DAVID  LORING. 

PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  ROECKEL  has  prepared  a  selected  chorus  of  voices,  which  will  appear  in  the  French 
Programme. 

PRICES: 

Ooultl<>  Season  Tit-koto,  entitling  tin-  holder  to  Two  K«K>rvod  Souls  for  parli  of 

tlie  Seven  Concerts   $25  OO 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six  Persons  (Season)  $100  00 

(All  Tickets  Transferable.) 

tame  Diagrams  for  Choice  of  Sots  will  be  open  MONDAY,  MAY  nth,  at  the  Music  Stores  of  SHER- 
MAN, CLAY  &  CO.,  and  If.  GRAY,  to  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY. 

MTTbc  Sale  of  Season  Tickets  to  the  general  public  begins  tne  following  morning  (TUESDAY')  at  same  place. 

Keservetl  Seats,  Single  Concern!  (According  to  Location  $1  00,  $2  00.  $:t  00 

ItOX  Seals,  Single  Coneerta  (According  to  Location)  ,$4  00,   $.">  (Ill 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  begins  MONDAY,  May  i8lh. 

M:\MOIK  E.  I  'M  M  .  Manager  Thomas  Concerto,  Occidental  Hotel. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Marcus  M.  Henry  Business  Manager 

MGNOK  ENBICO  CAHFOBEUVO'S 

AMATEUR  OPERATIC  SOCIETY 

INITIAL  PERFORMANCES 

On  Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee, 
.May  I5tn  ami  16th,  1886, 

In  aid  of  the  funds  of 

GRACE  CHURCH, 

Mozart's  Elegant  Chcf-d'fcuvre, 

LE  NOZZE  Dl  FIGARO 

Will  he  presented  with  a  cast  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 
The  Ensemble  will  number  Over  One  Hundred.  Large 

Chorus  and  Grand  Orchestra. 
Conductor  Siigiior  Enrico  Sorxe 

Boxes  $io,  $12.50,  $15  and  $ro.  Reserved  Seats,  in 
Orchestra,  Parquet  and  Dress  Circle,  $1.50. 

The  ticket  olVice  will  be  opened  at  M.Gray's  Music 
Store,  306  Post  street,  on  Monday,  May  nth,  at  9  a.  m., 
and  continue  daily  until  5  p.  m. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  Street,  Near  Market. 
KREI.I.MG  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EVENING, 
And  until  further  notice,  Verdi's  Beautiful  Grand  Opera, 

LA  TRAVIATA. 

Next  Week  DIE  FLEDERMAUS. 

Admission  ;r>  vttt.      Kewrved  Seats  .50  ets 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEAENY  ST., 

Bet.  Bueh  and  Pine  StB.,  San  Francisco. 

Braneli  1212-1214  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


tS   FOR   TIIF  FINES'] 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "Z'lS 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  ami  Summer  Htyles 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.   V*    MOM  At. I  I   A  CO., 

131,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


BALDWINJTH  EATER. 

AL.  HAVMAN  Lesser  and  Manages 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Production  of  Frank  Harvey's  Drama, 

WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMAN, 

The  cast  cmbracinc  the  entire  strength  of  Mauhury  & 
Overton's  Dramatic  Company. 

Monday  Evening,  May  nth  MAY  BLOSSOM 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

AJ-.  HAVMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

The  Distinguished  Comedian, 

MR.  DION  BOUCICAULT, 

Supported  by  Dion  G.  Boucicault  and  Nina  Boucicault, 
and  an  Excellent  Company,  in 

THE  COLLEEN  BAWN. 

In  Rehearsal  THE  SHAUGRAUN 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Great  Success  of  the  eminent  Author  and  Actor, 

MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS 

In  his  New  Play, 

IN  THE  DARK. 

Monday  Evening.?  PECK'S  BAD  BOY 

STAN  DARD^TH  EATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

An  Instantaneous  Hit. 

MR.  C.  B.  BISHOP, 

The  Cheerful  Comedian,  in  Gunter's  successful  Melo- 
dramatic Comedy, 

STRICTLY  BUSINESS. 

EVERY  EVENING  and  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  ami  Sunday,  May  UCh  and  totli. 


Nkw 
Naw 
New 
N  EW 
N  EW 

Nsw 
New 

N  HW 

New 
New 
New 
Nkw 


MISS  CON  CHITA  LEO, 
MISS  ALICE  GRANVILLE, 
MISS  EMILY  ZOLA, 
CLARA  WILSON, 
ZARA  I"NLS. 
LE  CLAIR  BROTHERS, 
HEELY  BROTHERS, 
MONCRIEF,  RICE, 

MONROE,  WRAY, 

HARDING,  JAMES. 


People 
People 
People 
Peoplb 
People 
People 
People 
People 
People 
People 
People 
People 


Music,  Singing,  Dancing,  Acrobatic  Feats, 
And  Grand  Orchestral  Concerts. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING-, 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M- 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  produced  for  the  last 
week  of  his  engagement  at  the  Bush  Street,  In 
the  Dark.  As  announced  last  week,  this  was  its 
first  public  presentation.  It  was  written  by 
himself,  like  the  others  which  he  has  produced 
here.  There  is  a  family  likeness,  or  rather  a  family 
unlikeliness,  among  them  all ;  but  without  unlike- 
liness where  were  melodrama?  All  that  we  can 
reasonably  demand  is  that  the  coincidences  and 
cross-purposes,  in  themselves  improbable,  shall 
be  made  to  appear  at  least  possible.  In  the 
Dark  meets  this  requirement  in  a  greater  degree 
than  either  of  the  two  plays  that  have  preceded 
it.  Mr.  Stevens  himself  has  in  "Dr.  Laird"  a 
part  in  which  generous  kindness  and  magna- 
nimity do  not  assume  that  highly  melodramatic 
coloring  that  so  easily  takes  on  the  hue  of  bur- 
lesque. Mr.  Stevens  has  one  gift  which,  while 
in  no  way  a  credit  to  him  as  an  artist,  is  yet  one 
for  which  he  should  be  truly  grateful — he  looks 
the  line  of  characters  which  he  always  writes  out 
for  himself.  As  a  subject  for  criticism,  this  is,  by 
convention,  a  tabooed  one;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  much  more  important  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. Booth  had  a  long  start  of  all  other 
Hamlets  by  the  gift  of  nature,  which  made  him 
look  as  we  think  that  magnificent  dreamer 
should  look.  When  Billy  Birch  said  regarding 
the  lanky,  long-armed  George  Coes,  "You're  a 
pretty  looking  'Theodore,'"  he  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  If  there  were  not  something  in  this 
evident  suiting  of  names  and  characters  to  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  foregoing  minstrel  sar- 
casm would  never  have  convulsed  an  audience 
with  its  drollery.  And  so  it  is  that  Mr.  Stev- 
ens's plays  seem  not,  as  he  plays  them,  the  wild 
phantasmagoria  of  lurid  unrealities  that  they  are 
when  silted  down.  And  where  there  are  such 
heavy  draughts  on  the  imagination,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  all  the  help  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  eye  can  give  us.  Miss  Anna  Boyle 
as  "May,"  a  blind  street-singer,  was  not  so 
good  an  illustration  of  this  principle;  but  here 
it  was  the  ear  of  the  audience  that  refused  its  suf- 
frage. Her  few  attempts  at  a  warble  made  the 
constant  allusions  to  her  heavenly  voice  a  dread- 
ful strain  on  the  public  credulity;  but  otherwise 
the  character  was  very  creditably  and  satisfac- 
torily sustained.  "Ralph  M'Kenna,"  by  Hud- 
son Liston,  was  a  good  piece  of  character  acting, 
and  all  the  parts  were  well  taken. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  opened  a  short  season  at 
the  California  with  the  ever  popular  Colleen 
Bawn.  The  play,  its  plot,  situations  and  char- 
acters, are  so  perfectly  familiar  that  mention  is 
almost  superfluous.  It  is  as  well  known  as  the 
Lady  of  Lyons,  Richelieu,  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
which  have  come  to  be  considered  dramatic  clas- 
sics, and  it  so  holds  its  own  with  the  public  as 
to  warrant  it  a  place  among  the  few  modern 
plays  which  may  hope  to  become  "classic  "in 
the  lapse  of  time.  Of  Mr.  Boucicault's  "  Myles- 
na-Coppaleen  "  criticism  at  this  day  is  almost  an 
impertinence.  To  say  that  it  was  presented  at 
the  California  as  well  as  heretofore  by  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault, is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  laws  of 
heredity  seem  to  obtain  in  reference  to  dramatic 
genius  more  than  in  any  other  line  of  mentality, 
and  Dion  G.  and  Miss  Nina  Boucicault  seem 
likely  to  illustrate  this  truth.  The  former  gave 
an  excellent  rendering  of  "Danny  Mann,"  the 
death  scene  recalling  some  of  the  best  who  have 
made  this  character  a  specialty.  Miss  Nina,  as 
the  "  Colleen  Bawn,"  was  very  sweet  and  pleas- 
ing, though  of  course  not  up  to  the  greater  exi- 
gencies of  the  part.  Mr.  Boucicault  has  a  good 
company,  all  of  whom  are  so  good  in  their  re- 
spective parts  as  to  merit  mention.  The  evi- 
dences of  close  and  careful  supervision  were  ap- 
parent throughout  the  entire  performance.  The 
water  scene  was  particularly  well  managed,  and 
free  from  the  usual  green-baize  effects.  There  is 
a  noticeable  absence  of  the  usual  dull  thud  with 
which  drowning  on  the  stage  is  ordinarily  accom- 
plished, the  bottom  of  the  water  not  being  so 
palpably  wooden  as  that  which  often  brings  the 
imagination  back  to  a  realization  of  stage  effects. 
The  rescue  of  the  "Colleen  Bawn  "  by  "  Myles- 
na-Coppaleen  "  is  beautiful  and  realistic. 

The  Standard  is  once  more  the  temple  of  fun. 
And  such  fun!  The  houses  full  to  overflowing 
that  have  greeted  C.  B.  Bishop  in  Strictly  Busi- 
ness prove  the  predilection  for  that  which  causes 
laughter  over  the  tearful  and  baleful  excitement 
of  melodrama.  The  overworked  souls  who  find 
a  relaxation  in  the  evening  at  the  theater  do  not 
seek  the  mournful  and  the  tragic;  there  is  too 
much  of  it  woven  in  with  the  somber  fabric  of 
every-day  life.  They  want  laughter.  And 
though  that  may  be  "as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,"  it  is  a  cheerful  sort  of  crackle,  and 
doesn't  keep  the  pot  from  boiling,  either.  The 
plot  which  runs  through  this  absurd  comedy 
serves  to  give  a  certain  interest,  though  the  up- 
roarious fun  would  probably  be  no  whit  the  less 
enjoyable  if  all  the  characters  were  hoist  by  a 
nihilistic  petard  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act. 
"Philkins,"  the  drummer,  is  a  strictly  stage 
American,  who  slaps  Russian  princes  on  the 
back,  uses  Yankee  oaths,  invites  the  Czar  to 
dine  on  potted  meats,  and  to  take  "  pot-luck '' 
with  him,  and  in  every  way  sets  the  convention- 
alities at  defiance  in  the  customary  style.  But 
we  have  come  to  recognize  and  laugh  at  this  indi. 
vidual,  and  to  accept  him  as  a  "  type"  just  as  we 
do  the  big  plaid  of  the  British  trouser,  and  the 


stony  stare  of  the  British  eye-glass.  Types  of 
what,  no  one  knows.  To  the  average  English- 
man or  American  they  are  as  entirely  alien  as 
would  be  a  Feejee  or  an  Esquimaux;  but  they 
are  funny — at  least  when  C.  B,  Bishop  is  the 
American  in  Strictly  Business.  "Charley" 
Bishop  as  "Achille  de  Lyonnais,"  chief  cook  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  is  a  delightful  surprise  to  those 
who  saw  him  in  Twins .  He  has  evidently  cap- 
tured the  youthful  contingent,  who  show  their 
sense  of  the  credit  done  them  by  the  lively  per- 
formance of  one  of  their  order,  in  enthusiastic 
recalls  and  boisterous  applause.  And  the  elders 
are  by  no  means  backward  in  their  appreciation. 
Contrary  to  custom  in  regard  to  stage  villains, 
Mr.  Theodore  Roberts  as  a  death-dealing  Nihilist 
made  himself  so  entirely  acceptable  a  villain  that 
the  audience  rejoiced  at  not  being  called  on  to 
part  with  him  till  the  last  act. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates,  Mr.  James  Carden,  and 
Miss  Louise  Calvert  were  especially  happy  in 
their  various  roles.  Miss  Tittel  would  be  mak- 
ing good  progress  as  an  actress  but  for  one 
grave  defect,  which,  if  indulged  in,  will  be  a  fatal 
bar  to  her  success — a  vicious  affectation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  President's  English. 

At  the  Baldwin  Woman  Against  Woman  has 
been  played  to  the  ordinary  houses.  Monday, 
May  nth,  will  see  the  first  presentation  of  May 
Blossom.  Though  this  play,  by  David  Belasco, 
formerly  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess at  the  East,  the  management  are  aware  that 
in  regard  to  its  indorsement  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco public,  it  must  depend  wholly  upon  its 
own  merits.  The  plot  of  the  play  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  very  readable  little  novelette 
by  Margaret  Lee.  The  situations  and  characters 
are  wholly  American.  The  time  is  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War;  its  scene  of  action  is  a  small 
fishing  village  near  Hampton  Roads.  "Tom 
Blossom  "  is  a  jovial  fisherman  with  one  only 
daughter,  "May,"  who  is  brought  up  with  the 
tenderest  care  by  himself  and  his  maiden  sister, 
"  Miss  Deborah."  "  May  "  has  two  sweethearts, 
"Steve  Harland,"  a  fisher  lad,  and  "Richard 
Ashcroft,"  ostensibly  the  boss  ol  the  fisheries, 
but  in  truth  a  Confederate  spy.  He  is  May's 
choice,  but  on  the  very  day  of  their  engage- 
ment is  arrested,  only  "Steve"  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance.  The  latter, 
instead  of  conveying  "Richard's"  messages, 
preserves  silence,  and  on  "  Richard's  "  protracted 
and  unexplained  absence  "  May"and  "  Steve"  are 
married.  She  is  a  happy  and  contented  wife,  but 
her  husband  is  always  haunted  by  his  treachery. 
At  last  "Richard,"  having  escaped  from  a  Fed- 
eral prison,  returns,  and  a  passionate  scene  en- 
sues between  the  former  lovers,  ending  in  "  May  " 
upbraiding  "  Steve  "  for  his  perfidy,  and  bidding 
him  leave  her  forever.  He  is  preparing  to  go 
when  the  sad  household  is  burst  in  upon  by  a 
merry  band  of  neighbors,  who  have  come  to 
surprise  the  young  couple  on  their  wedding 
anniversary.  This  gives  rise  to  some  of  the 
most  stirring  and  pathetic  action  of  the  play— 
the  two  concealing  their  grief  and  joining  in  the 
merriment  with  breaking  hearts  and  hidden 
sighs.  "  Steve,"  after  many  years'  separation 
from  his  wife,  returns,  and  they  are  reconciled, 
partly  by  the  intervention  of  ^heir  child. 

A  very  amusing  thread  of  comedy  is  woven 
into  the  play  by  the  bashful  courtship  of  the 
"  Reverend  Jeremy  Bartlett,"  who  has  been 
in  love  with  "Miss  Deborah"  for  about  forty 
years,  and  finally  plucks  up  courage  to  ask  her 
to  marry  him — wisely  insuring  himself  little 
"leisure  for  repentance."  If  the  play  is  equal 
to  the  interest  of  the  little  story,  it  must  make  a 
genuine  success. 

The  Tivoli  has  been  giving  l.a  Traviata  in  its 
usual  creditable  manner.  Miss  Leigjiton's  sweet 
and  sympathetic  voice  and  graceful  presence 
give  effect  to  the  dramatic  and  pathetic  role  of 
"  Violetta."  This  lady,  so  long  connected  with 
the  Tivoli,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  popu- 
lar of  the  many  who  have  graced  its  stage.  , 

The  Fountain  has  an  unusually  excellent  vari- 
ety performance,  the  names  of  many  of  its  per- 
formers having  appealed  as  attractions  where  an 
admission  fee  is  charged. 

At  Woodward's  Garden  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  performances  are  extremely  interesting 
and  amusing.  The  management  is  constantly 
adding  new  attractions,  and  seem  determined 
to  make  the  place  the  leading  resort  for  children 
and  families. 


THE  THEODORE  THOMAS  CONCERTS. 

San  Francisco  is  in  that  delightful  state  of 
excited  expectancy  that  preludes  any  great  de- 
viation from  the  ordinary  march  of  events.  The 
long-talkcd-of  Thomas  concerts  are  so  near  a 
realization  that  they  have  reached  the  tangi- 
bility of  box-sheet  and  season  tickets.  On 
Monday,  May  nth,  the  diagrams  will  be  open 
for  choice  of  seats  to  subscribers  only.  On 
Tuesday,  May  12th,  commences  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  last  season 
of  Thomas  concerts  was  held  at  the  Pavilion, 
and  there  are  those  who  are  still  lamenting  that, 
through  neglect  or  absence,  or  some  cause,  they 
had  missed  this  great  musical  instruction  and 
entertainment.  There  is  a  large  class  who  al- 
ways manage  to  have  this  regret  after  they  have 
let  a  great  and  obtainable  pleasure  go  by.  It  is 
not  likely  that  in  this  case  the  number  will  be 
so  large  as  usual.  Still  it  is  well  to  warn  the 
dilatory  that  Tuesday  is  the  best  time  for  obtain- 


ing choice  seats  with  their  season  tickets. 
Whoever  attends  one  of  these  concerts  will  be 
very  certain  to  feel  just  as  anxious  for  the  next, 
and  a  season  ticket  is  not  only  a  saving  in 
money  cost,  but  also  of  worry  and  bother  in 
securing  scats.  A  season  ticket  can  be  used  by 
different  members  of  a  family,  and  is  in  every 
way  as  individually  available  as  an  equivalent 
number  of  single  tickets,  and  at  less  cost. 

There  are  to  be  two  concerts  devoted  wholly 
to  the  exposition  of  Wagner's  music.  The  con- 
troversy now  going  on  as  to  the  coming  suprem- 
acy of  Wagnerian  music,  leads  the  general  public 
lie  as  well  as  the  exclusively  musical  to  desire  to 
hear  as  much  as  possible  of  this  composer.  A  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Wagner's  music  has  become 
an  actual  necessity  to  those  who  would  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  social  converse  of  to-day.  A 
chorus  of  about  fifty  male  voices  will  give  the 
"Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  Tannhiiuser,  and  the 
same  number  of  female  throats  will  vocalize  the 
"  Spinning  Chorus  "  from  The  Flying  Dutchman 
— both  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  Loring. 

There  will  be  a  French  night,  one  feature  of 
which  will  be  the  rendering  of  the  grand  "  Mar-" 
sellaise  "  by  Madame  Fursch-Madi,  assisted  by  a 
vocal  society  under  the  lead  of  Professor  Jbseph 
Roeckel,  of  this  city.  One  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Spanish  composers,  a  line 
of  fascinating  music  with  which  we  are  in  many 
respects  unfamiliar. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  coming  festival 
is  in  the  names  of  the  distinguished  singers, 
most  of  whom  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
San  Francisco.  Frau  Matcrna,  the  greatest  of 
living  exponents  of  Wagner's  leading  roles,  is 
by  herself  sufficient  to  excite  the  enthusiastic 
anticipation  of  San  Francisco.  Like  all  com- 
paratively isolated  communities,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  a  great  deal  of  ourselves;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  has  paid  us  a  compliment,  which  our 
somewhat  overgrown  local  patriotism  will  not 
fail  to  appreciate,  in  bringing  this  great  artiste 
to  us  alone  among  all  the  cities  included  in  his 
present  tour.  Miss  Emma  Juch  is  a  soprano 
who  has  taken  a  very  high  place  among  concert 
singers.  Mr.  Winch  is  a  "robust"  tenor  of 
great  power.  Miss  Clapper  has  been  named  as 
the  probable  successor  to  the  laurels  of  Louise 
Cary  as  a  powerful  and  sympathetic  contralto; 
and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  is  a  basso  who  is  said  to 
be  equally  at  home  in  opera,  oratorio,  German 
song,  or  ballad  singing. 

With  such  attractions,  and  with  Mr.  Thomas's 
well-known  skill  in  organizing  a  company  of 
this  kind,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  com- 
ing Thomas  concert  season  will  be  one  long  re- 
membered with  pleasure  by  both  audiences  and 
management . 

THEATRICAL  NOTES. 
Strauss's  Die  Fledermaus  at  the  Tivoli  next 
week. 

At  the  Bush  Street  next  week,  Atkinson's 
Comedy  company  in  Peck's  Bad  Boy. 

Fryer's  Equescttrriculum  is  still  attracting 
crowds  at  the  Wigwam.  It  will  continue  this 
week. 

By  special  request,  The  Wages  oj  Sin  will  be 
given  at  the  Baldwin  this  (Saturday)  and  Sunday 
evenings. 

C.  B.  Bishop  will  continue  to  attend  to 
Strictly  Business  at  the  Standard  during  the 
coming  week. 

The  Shaugraun  at  the  California  next  week, 
after  which  a  new  play  by  Dion  Boucicault, 
called  The  Jilt. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  continues  to  be 
"fought  over  again  "  by  the  delighted  visitors  to 
the  Panorama  building  on  Eddy  street. 

It  is  stated  that  the  direct  cause  of  Mme.  Ju- 
dic's  recent  illness  was  the  "mental  strain  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  preparation  of  her  ward- 
robe." 

The  booking  for  the  first  night  of  May  Blos- 
som at  the  Baldwin  is  of  a  decidedly  fashionable 
character,  theater-parties  having  seldom  been  so 
numerous. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  speaks  of  Miss 
Hclcne  Dauvray  as  "bright,  careful,  and  giving 
much  promise  for  the  future,"  but  her  play, 
Mona,  as  "  trash." 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  concert  of  the  talented  young  violinists, 
the  Joran  sisters,  assisted  by  several  of  our 
local  musical  artists,  showed  considerable  im- 
provement in  these  promising  artists  since  their 
last  appearance  in  public.  An  appreciative 
audience  was  on  hand  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  really  remarkable  jnvenile  talent 
displayed  by  these  youthful  sisters.- 

A  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  organization  of  an  oratorio  society  was 
called  to  meet  in  Parlor  A,  Palace  Hotel,  Fri- 
day evening,  May  8th.  The  call  is  signed  by 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  Horace  Davis,  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  Mines.  Baker,  Thibault,  Carmichael- 
Carr,  and  others.  A  full  account  of  the  object 
of  the  meeting  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Otto  Bcndix,  the  well-known  pianist,  will 
visit  San  Francisco  shortly,  intending  to  make 
it  his  future  home.  Mr.  Bendix  has  enjoyed  a 
very  fine  reputation  both  as  an  artist  and 
teacher,  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  the 
principal  instructor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
in  Copenhagen,  and  latterly  in  the  New  En- 


gland Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston.  He 
should  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  lov 
of  music. 

A  very  pleasant  musical  entertainment  v, 
given  on  Thursday  evening  at  Irving  Hall,  in  ai^ 
of  the  Earnest  Workers'  Society,  an  association 
of  young  ladies  who  are  doing  good  among  the 
poor  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  that  is  truest 
charity.  The  following  professional  and  ama- 
teur musicians  took  part  in  the  entertainment: 
Mrs.  Blake- Alverson,  Misses  Belle  Livingston 
and  Ella  Lawrie,  Messrs.  Rosewald,  Mansleldt, 
Harrison  and  Bennett. 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  to  be  given  bySignor 
Campobcllo's  Amateur  Operatic  Society,  May 
15th  and  16th,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  is  a 
subject  of  delightful  anticipation  to  all  who 
cither  enjoy  a  high  order  of  music,  or  who  wish 
to  see  such  music  cultivated  among  us.  The 
ticket  office  will  open  at  M.  Gray's,  206  Post 
street,  Monday  morning,  May  nth.  A  large 
chorus  of  amateur  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
fine  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Enrico  Sorge,  will  assist  in  the  production  of 
this  great  work.  Those  who  attend  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  an  exquisite  pleasure,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  local  taste  and  talent. 

Dorothy. 


Money  cheap.  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


Df.LIGHTFUL  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  MYER  repairs  fine  and  complicated 
watches  and  clocks,  and  warrants  satisfaction. 
1014  Market  street,  opposite  Fifth. 


All  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Base-ball 
Club  have  had  the  fever  and  ague.  They  call 
themselves  the  Qui-o. 


Liszt's  memoirs,  which  are  to  be  published 
shortly,  will  be  very  voluminous,  requiring  six 
volumes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  exhaustively 
considered  the  Wagner  era,  for  no  living  musi- 
cian is  so  competent  to  speak  concerning  it. 


The  organ  made  for  the  cathedral  built  at 
Gorden  City,  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  is  said  to 
te  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  1 15  stops  and 
7,252  pipes.  Its  cost  was  $100,000.  1  he  bellows 
are  inflated  by  stean. -power,  and  chimes  are  lung 
by  an  electric  arrangement  controlled  by  the  or- 
ganist. 

"  Railroad  property  is  going  to  smash !  "  cries 
the  Wall  street  bear.  Raise  the  switchmen's 
wages.  Stop  running  express  trains  with  hand- 
me-down-watches.  This  idea  of  setting  the  sun 
and  moon  by  a  chronometer  that  comes  with 
boys'  suits  must  be  abandoned  anyway.  A  good 
watch  ought  to  keep  going  between  stations — as 
long  as  the  cars  move,  at  least.— Current. 


Tlie  Thomas  Festival  Concerts. 

The  diagram  of  the  Pavilion,  under  the  new 
and  improved  arrangement  of  seats  and  boxes 
for  the  seven  Festival  Concerts  to  begin  May 
28th,  will  be  opened  to  subscribers  on  Monday 
next,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  music  stores 
of  M.  Gray  and  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  at  cither 
ol  which  places  they  may  select  their  seats  and 
boxes  for  the  season,  the  general  public  having 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  on  and  after  Tuesday. 
It  is  expected  that  the  well-known  excellence  of 
the  Thomas  programmes,  the  fact  that  l'  rau  Ma- 
tcrna will  sing  at  every  concert,  and  the  great 
reduction  in  price,  will  lead  to  a  large  sale  of 
boxes  and  seats  for  the  whole  season.  On  Mon- 
day following.  May  18th,  the  sale  of  seats  for 
single  concerts  will  begin,  the  detailed  pro- 
grammes having  by  that  time  been  announced. 
Mr.  Loring  and  Professor  Roeckel  are  beginning 
their  rehearsals  with  the  selected  voices  which 
are  to  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  the 
"  Marseilles,"  and  of  the  scenes  from  The  Flying 
Dutchman  and  Tanti Abuser,  great  interest  be- 
ing shown  in  the  work  by  our  best  amateur 
singers.  We  look  for  a  season  even  more  enjoy- 
able and  memorable  than  that  of  two  years  ago. 


\  \<'\i  Oratorio  s<><i«i>. 

Musical  taste  and  culture  in  this  city  really 
seem  to  be  in  a  rapid  state  of  development.  The 
organization  of  a  permanent  society  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oratorios  has  been  perfected  by  Mr. 
|.  H.  Rosewald,  the  well-known  conductor,  and 
the  plan  meets  with  the  approval  and  most  cor- 
dial support  of  the  best  professional  and  amateur 
talent  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  produce  the  best  oratorios  of  the  old  masters, 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  so 
place  this  city  on  an  equal  fooling,  musically, 
with  its  sister  cities— New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  where  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  in  successful  existence  for  many 
years  past.  The  movement  is  seconded  by  such 
people  as  Mr.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Mr.  lb-race  Davis, 
Mr.  Sam  1).  Mayer,  Mrs  Mall  McAllister,  Miss 
Sara  Thibault,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stone  Baker,  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr,  and  many  others  whose  sup- 
port guarantees  a  grand  musical  success  for  the 
undertaking.  The  society  is  intended  to  con- 
solidate all  minor  societies  and  the  respective 
church  choirs  under  one  head,  and  thus  form  a 
grand  musical  body.  The  plan  is  to  have  two 
classes  of  members,  acting  and  contributing, 
whose  yearly  dues,  coupled  with  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  respect- 
ive performances,  will  not  only  cover  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  but  also  create  a  bind  that  can 
ultimately  be  used  in  instituting  grand  musical 
May  festivals,  as  is  the  case  in  eastern  cities. 
The  object  is  a  good  one,  in  the  success  of  which 
the  citizens  in  general  should  be  more  or  less 
interested. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RUSSIA  IX  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


A  little  east  of  the  narrow  tract  now  in  dispute  between 
Russia  and  Afghanistan  is  that  extensive  protuberance 
called  by  the  natives  The  Pamir,  or  The  Roof  of  the 
Woild.  This  wonderful  plateau,  furrowed  by  deep  val- 
leys, through  which  flow  the  head  streams  of  great  rivers, 
is  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  stretches  away  tor  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  an  elevated  isthmus,  connecting  those  almost  im- 
passable mountain  systems  of  Asia,  the  Thian  Shan  and 
Altai,  on  the  north,  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Hima- 
layas, on  the  south.  Here  history  places  the  cradle  of  the 
European  races.  Here  lived  our  Aryan  forefathers,  who, 
leaving  the  Pamir  slo|>es,  followed  great  rivers  westward, 
and  finally  pastured  their  herds  in  Europe.  Hither  are 
returning  now  their  descendants,  the  Slavs  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  sooner  or  later  to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of 
Asia,  upon  the  historic  ground  from  which  their  primitive 
progenitors  are  believed  to  have  migrated. 

Though  Peter  the  Great  dreamed  of  extending  Russia's 
power  far  beyond  the  Caspian,  it  was  not  greed  of  con- 
quest or  commerce,  but  the  need  of  defending  herself 
against  barbarous  neighbors  across  the  Ural,  that  first 
turned  Russia  toward  Centra;]  Asia.  Ivan  III  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  Tartar  invasions  that  for  centuries  wasted 
half  of  Russia  and  laid  its  chief  cities  in  ashes.  But  his 
successors  did  not  free  Russia  from  the  pest  of  pillaging 
Kirghiz  and  Turcoman  tribes  until  they  established  the 
Muscovite  power  in  the  large  territory  between  the  Ural 
river  and  the  Aral  sea.  They  sank  wells  in  the  Ust  Urt 
plateau  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  their  army,  marched 
against  the  turbulent  Kirghiz,  and  after  several  hard  cam- 
paigns they  subdued  these  2,000,000  nomads,  who  for 
over  twenty  years  have  paid  their  conquerors,  without  a 
murmur,  their  annual  tax  of  three  roubles  a  tent. 

Beyond  the  Kirghiz,  steppes  that  bordered  Russia 
stretched  far  eastward  across  the  desert  two  belts  of  ver- 
dure, through  which  flow  two  great  rivers,  the  ancient 
Oxus  and  the  Taxartes,  now  known  as  the  Amu-Daria 
and  the  Syr-Paria.  The  one  rising  on  the  southern  and 
the  other  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pamir,  had  for 
ages  distributed  over  their  banks  alluvium  borne  on  rapid 
tides  from  their  headwaters,  creating  long  and  continu- 
ous oases  in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolate  desert  of  the 
world.  Here  were  rich  lands  and  populous  and  half-civil- 
ized nations.  Here  were  the  routes  to  inner  Asia,  cara- 
van roads  that  led  to  China,  the  highways  over  which 
great  camel  trails  from  Bokhara  had  for  many  years 
borne  to  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan  their  loads  of  cotton, 
silk,  skins,  and  shagreen  leather,  to  exchange  for  Russian 
hardware,  chintz,  and  guns.  Here  was  a  chance  for  vast 
expansion  of  Muscovite  power  and  crtmmerce.  Russia's 
motive  was  no  longer  self-protection,  but  the  subjugation 
of  the  khanates  of  Turkestan  and  the  extension  of 
trade. 

Her  expedition  against  Khiva  in  1839  was  disastrous. 
The  bitter  cold  of  the  Ust  Urt  plateau  ruined  Perowski's 
army.  Russia,  repulsed  in  her  attempt  to  acquire  the 
Oxus,  turned  to  the  Syr-Daria.  After  she  planted  her 
foot  upon  that  river  her  forward  march  was  slow,  steady, 
and  persistent.  Ilerlineof  forts  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  lengthened  year  by  year.  She  made  the  river 
her  ally  in  her  warfare  upon  the  khanates.  Twelve  years 
after  the  first  Russian  gun  was  leveled  at  the  walls  of  the 
first  town  in  Khokand,  this  rich  kh.mate,  including  its 
metropolis,  Tashkend,  became  the  Russian  province  of 
Ferghana.  Then  Bokhara,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  lost  its 
independence.  Two  of  the  three  khanates  of  Turkestan 
were  now  gained,  the  Syr-Daria,  from  ,  its  mouth  t»  its 
sources,  was  a  Russian  stream,  and  the  Muscovite  arms 
were  once  more  turned  toward  the  Oxus.  General 
Kaufmann's  attack  upon  Khiva  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  khanate  was  added  to  the  Russian  conquests 
in  Turkestan,  and  the  Oxus  passed  into  Russia's  con- 
trol. 

What  are  the  countries  and  people  whom  Russia  has 
conquered,  at  terrible  cost  and  after  many  years  of  bitter 
warfare?  The  three  khanates  are  estimated  to  contain 
from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  peonle.  Vambery  says  that 
in  the  richness  of  their  soil  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
productions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Europe  a 
territory  that  would  surpass  the  oasis  countries  of  Turke- 
stan. Bokhara,  ancient  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning, 
still  attracts  thousands  of  students  from  India,  Afghan- 
istan, Cashmere  and  China.  The  town  has  175  mosques, 
and  when  Yambery  visited  it,  5,000  students  were  study- 
ing theology,  logic,  and  philosophy  in  its  eighty  colleges. 
The  chief  cities  of  the  Khokand  oasis — Tashkend, Tehem- 
kent,  Khodjend,  and  others — are  scattered  along  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Syr-Daria.  Several  thousand  Russian 
and  Cossack  peasants  have,  with  governmental  assistance, 
become  tillers  of  the  soil  near  Tashkend  and  Samarcand. 
Tashkend  has  100,000  population,  thirteen  inns,  sixteen 
colleges,  and  many  mosques,  and  its  exports  and  imports 
in  1878  amounted  to  $24,000,000.  The  Khivan  oasis, 
though  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  large  and  rich  enough  to  support  a  populace  of 
about  1,000,000  people.  Since  Russia  conquered  Kho- 
kand she  has  placed  upon  the  Syr-Daria  a  fleet  of  steam- 
ers that  ply  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  1,300  miles  from 
the  Aral  sea.  Sand  bars  in  the  lower  Oxus  impede  navi- 
gation, but  Russian  boats  have  ascended  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  as  far  as  Chdja  Saleh,  now  well-known  as 
the  point  on  the  river  where  .the  Afghans  assert  their  fron- 
tier joins  that  of  Russia.  Both  these  great  rivers  are  valu- 
able arteries  of  trade,  but  the  Oxus,  though  the  fertile 
lands  along  its  banks  are  not  so  extensive  nor  so  populous 
as  those  along  the  Syr-Daria,  is  destined  to  be  commer- 
cially the  more  important  stream.  While  the  Syr-Daria 
leads  only  to  the  comparatively  barbarous  countries  of 
east  Turkestan  and  Thibet,  the  Oxus  will  carry  the 
freightage  of  Russia  almost  to  the  gates  of  India.  It  is 
evident  to  all  students  of  her  progress  in  central  Asia, 
that  Russia's  commercial  aims  include  not  only  a  vast 
augmentation  of  her  overland  trade  with  China,  but  the 
opening  of  India  to  her  products  as  the  reward  of  her  I 


long  and,  as  yet,  illy  requited  sacrifices  in  Turkistan. 
I  The  revenues  from  her  new  possessions  as  yet  cover 
1  hardly  a  third  of  the  annual  expenditures. 

The  Khanate  of  Khokand  has  been  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Russian  military  government  that  its  name 
has  disappeared  from  recent  maps.  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
are  still  nominally  ruled  by  their  old  sovereigns,  but  they 
are  merely  dependencies  of  Russia,  and  pay  a  heavy  trib- 
ute for  the  privilege  of  retaining  a  semblance  of  autonomy. 
The  Khan  of  Khiva  is  not  permitted  to  have  an  army, 
and  his  subjects  have  been  stripped  of  their  weapons. 
He  is  so  far  a  more  completely  subjected  prince  than  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara,  who  is  permitted  to  maintain  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  which  he  has  pledged  himself  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  commander,  and  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Boulger,  will  prove  a  serviceable  aux- 
iliary corps. 

When  Russia  had  conquered  the  Khanates  there  was 
still  hard  work  for  her  armies  south  of  the  Oxus,  where 
large  tribes  of  wild  Turcomans  constantly  menaced  her 
enterprises,  and  blocked  the  way  to  Herat.  Some  years 
after  Khiva  fell,  Skobeleff  and  his  Cossacks  scattered  the 
Teke-Turcomans,  the  greatest  slave  hunters  and  most 
lawless  nomads  who  roamed  the  desert  of  Kara  Kum. 
Last  year  the  last  stronghold  of  this  tribe  was  occupied 
by  Russian  troops.  It  was  the  earth  fort  they  were  build- 
ing in  the  bend  of  the  Murghat  river,  at  Merv,  when 
O  Donovan  visited  them  four  years  ago.  Its  ramparts — 
forty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  base — were 
speedily  knocked  to  pieces,  and  Merv  now  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  Transcaspian  province.  Years  before,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  the  greatest  authority  on  Central  Asia, 
had  told  the  British  government  that  "  Herat  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  general  who  occupies  Merv."  But  public 
opinion  in  England  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
events  in  Asia,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Russian  forces  had 
left  the  Merv  oasis  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
Turcomans  south  of  Sarachs  that  Great  Britain  awoke  to 
the  belief  that  the  Czar  was  threatening  Herat  and  men- 
acing India.—  New  York  Sun. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 


I  love  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me. 
Our  mutual  tlame  is  like  the  alHnity 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies; 
I  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen. 
'  l  is  little  that  the  holy  mariiage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.    That  unity- 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 
Oh,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid, 
A  living  acid  ;  thou  an  alkali 

Endowed  with  human  sense,  that,  brought  together, 

We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt. 

One  homogeneous  crystal.    O  that  thou 

Wert  Carbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen; 

We  would  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas, 

Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha     Would  to  Heaven 

That  I  were  Phosphorus,  and  thou  wert  Lime, 

And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret ! 

I'd  be  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 

So  that  thou  might  be  Soda.    In  that  case 

We  should  be  Glauber's-Salt.   Wert  thou  Magnesia, 

Instead,  we'd  torni  that's  named  from  Epsom. 

Couldst  thou  Potassa  be,  I  Aqua-fortis, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form, 

Nitrate  of  Potash— otherwise  Saltpeter. 

And  thus,  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent, 

We'd  live  and  love  together,  until  death 

Should  decompose  the  tleshy  tertium  i/uid. 

Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 

Amalgamated.    Sweet,  thy  name  is  Hriggs, 

And  mine  is  Johnson.    Wherefore  should  we  not 

Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs? 

We  will.    The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh. 

When  lohnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  combine. 

Puck. 


The  Princess  de  Metternich,  Ambassadress  of  Austria 
in  Paris  during  the  Second  Empire,  was  in  her  box  at  the 
opera  in  1861,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Tannh'aitser 'was 
given  in  the  French  capital.  The  whole  house  rose  in 
tumultuous  disapproval  of  the  opera  and  its  composer, 
voicing  in  its  hisses  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  the  town. 
Mine,  de  Metternich,  pale  and  dauntless,  rose,  and  lean- 
ing forward,  her  fan  shivering  in  her  nervously  clinched 
hands,  defied  and  apostrophized  the  audience  with  these 
words :  "  To-morrow  you  will  adore  what  you  condemn 
to-day ! " 

Wagner's  noble  adherent— the  woman  who  had  such 
implicit  trust  in  him,  and  such  contempt  for  the  stability 
and  verdict  of  public  opinion — has  just  visited  Paris. 
Time  has  not  altered  her.  She  is  still  what  she  was  then, 
when  her  plainness  of  feature,  her  strange  and  piquant 
ugliness,  was  redeemed  by  a  supreme  elegance,  the  tradi- 
tion of  which  is  losing  itself  every  day.  She  was  unap- 
proached  in  wit,  repartee,  freedom  of  manner  and  speech, 
whether  she  sang  the  most  risque  songs  of  Theresa  in  the 
salon  of  her  embassy,  or  headed  the  fast  and  furious  revels 
of  Compeigne.  She  used  to  say  of  herself  that  she  was 
"the  best  dressed  ape  in  Paris."  She  played  at  cards  to 
the  very  limits  of  gambling,  attended  races,  acted  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  was  the  life  and  soul,  the  fairy  and  imp, 
of  the  court  of  folly  and  mad  pleasnre  which  surrounded 
Napoleon  III ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  most  audacious 
defiance  of  social  rules  she  was  ever  the  haughty  Austrian, 
the  proud  ambassadress,  the  indomitable  daughter  of  the 
princely  father  who  made  a  bet  that  he  would  ride  his 
horse  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  a  five-story  house,  and 
won  it.  She  had  the  original  and  singular  idea  of  found- 
ing a  club  of  ugly  women,  and  more  singular  still,  she 
actually  prevailed  upon  five  others  to  become  members. 
There  was  a  countess  with  a  justly  esteemed  literary  name ; 
a  clever  marquise,  whose  title  recalls  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque environs  of  Paris ;  a  charming  woman,  lame  like 
Talleyrand,  of  the  purest  legitimist  faith,  renowned  for  her 
repartees;  and  a  Russian  princess.  But  there  the  re- 
cruits stopped.  Beyond  those  five  none  were  found  con- 
scious enough  of  the  inferiority  of  their  other  attractions 
to  blazon  proudly  the  confession  of  their  want  of  beauty ; 
and  the  Club  des  Laides  died  a  natural  and  premature 
death,  despite  the  valiant  attitude  of  the  founder,  with 
raven  hair,  large  black  eyes,  and  Calmuck  features. 


HOW  GRANT  SAVED  LEE. 


The  war  was  over.  General  Lee  and  his  half-starved 
Confederetes  had  returned  to  their  desolate  homes  on 
their  parole  of  honor.  The  victorious  northern  and 
western  armies,  under  command  of  Grant  and  Sherman, 
were  encamped  in  and  around  Washington  city.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  an  inmate  of  a  casement  in  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  Edwin  E.  Stanton  was  the  power  behind  the 
throne  who  ran  the  government  while  Secretary  of  War. 

Generals  Grant  and  Rawlins  were  playing  a  game  of 
billiards  in  the  National  Hotel.  A  major  in  the  regular 
army  entered  the  room  in  a  hurry  and  whispered  to 
General  Grant.  The  latter  laid  his  cue  on  the  table,  say- 
ing, "  Rawlins,  don't  disturb  the  balls  until  I  return," 
and  hurried  out.  One  of  the  two  civilians  said  to  the 
other,  "  Pay  for  the  game  and  hurry  out.  There  is  some- 
thing up." 

General  Grant  had  reached  the  street  where,  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  stood  a  mounted  sentinel.  Grant  ordered 
the  soldier  to  dismount,  and  springing  into  the  saddle  put 
spurs  to  the  horse  and  rode  up  the  avenue  so  fast  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  pedestrians. 

Colonel  Barroll,  of  the  Second  Regular  Infantry,  was 
disbursing  officer  in  the  quartermaster  s  department,  and 
to  the  Colonel  one  of  the  civilians  went  for  information. 
Asking  him  if  he  knew  the  reason  of  General  Grant's 
hasty  action,  Colonel  Barroll  answered,  "  Yes,  and  as 
you  are  aware  of  the  coming  of  General  Grant  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it."  Colonel  Barroll  than  said,  "Secretary 
Stanton  sent  for  me  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain orders,  and  while  listening  to  his  instructions  General 
Grant  came  in.  The  Secretary  greeted  the  General  with 
a  pleasant  'Good  morning,'  which  the  latter  returned, 
and  in  continuation  said,  '  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand 
that  you  have  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  General  Lee 
and  others,  and  desire  to  know  if  such  orders  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  officer  for  execution.' 

'"I  have  issued  writs  for  the  arrest  of  all  the  prominent 
rebels,  and  officers  will  be  despatched  on  the  mission 
pretty  soon,'  replied  the  secretary. 

"General  Grant  appeared  cool,  though  laboring  under 
mental  excitement,  and  quickly  said — 

"'Mr.  Secretary,  when  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
me  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  I  gave  him  my  word 
and  honor  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  would 
be  disturbed  so  long  as  they  obeyed  their  parole  of  hon- 
or. I  have  learned  nothing  to  cause  me  to  believe  that 
any  of  my  late  adversaries  have  broken  their  promises, 
and  have  come  here  to  make  you  aware  of  that  fact,  and 
would  also  suggest  that  those  orders  be  cancelled.' 

"  Secretary  Stanton  became  terribly  angry  at  being 
spoken  to  in  such  a  manner  by  his  inferior  officer,  and 
said : 

"  'General  Grant,  are  you  aware  whom  you  are  talking 
to?   I  am  the  Secretary  of  War.' 

"Quick  as  a  flash  Grant  answered  back,  'And  I  am 
General  Grant.  Issue  those  orders  at  your  peril ! '  Then, 
turning  on  his  heel,  General  Grant  walked  out  of  the 
room  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  It  is  needles  to  say  that  neither  General  Lee  nor  any 
of  his  soldiers  were  arrested.  I  was  dismissed  from  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  with  the  remark  that  my  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  the  leading  rebels 
would  be  dispensed  with  until  he  took  time  to  consider, 
and  I  now  wait  the  result  of  his  decision."  Like  some 
cases  in  law,  that  decision  of  the  great  War  Secretary  was 
reserved  for  all  time.  —Philadelphia  Times. 


A  peculiar  effect  of  the  opera  given  at  Chicago  in  an 
auditorium  capable  of  holding  8,000,  was  the  adjustment 
of  the  conventional  small  stage-business  to  megatherian 
boards.  If  "  Siebel  "  stood  at  the  prompter's  box,  and,  in 
the  vocal  rest  gisen  for  the  decorative  work  of  the  wood 
instruments,  should,  according  to  tradition,  walk  to  the 
flower-bed  at  the  center  of  the  stage,  pluck  a  rose  and  re- 
turn, she  must  now  not  only  run,  but  run  precipitately, 
and  sing,  too,  on  her  way  back.  The "  business"  of 
"  Mephistophcles,"  always  an  active  task,  became  truly 
demoniac,  and  the  red  baritone  was  at  most  times  taking 
four-foot  paces  and  covering  a  hundred  yards  where  he 
had  been  used  to  the  compassing  of  only  ten.  Patti,  be- 
ing very  small  of  stature,  was  at  all  times  at  great  disad- 
vantage, owing  to  the  overwhelming  need  of  haste,  forthe 
music  goes  on  like  fate.  Nobody  lagged  superfluous; 
the  opera  did  not  lack  movement.  Any  great  effect, 
however,  such  as  a  martial  scene,  usually  ridiculous  in  a 
theater,  at  once  rose  to  unquestioned  dignity ;  and  prob- 
ably no  one  who  witnessed  the  leading  scenes  ever  saw 
anything  else  of  a  purely  histrionic  character  which  was 
so  impressive.  But  "  opera  for  the  people  "  means  death 
to  the  monopoly  of  soprano  singers.  1  he  audience  often 
forgets  that  Patti  is  on  the  stage.  Some  round-voiced 
baritone  may  yet,  with  such  surroundings,  become  the 
pet  of  the  world.— Current. 


The  publication  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is,  of  course,  awaited  with  interest,  but  it  will 
be  an  event  of  much  less  importance  than  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  New  Testament.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  might  have  been  seriously  affected, 
in  the  minds  of  Protestants,  by  very  slight  changes  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  whatever  the  revisers  might  have 
done  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Christian  religion 'can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  That  the  revised  Old  Testament 
will  be  more  accurate  than  the  present  authorized  version 
goes  without  saying.  No  intelligent  man  dreams  of  deny- 
ing that  the  revised  New  Testament  is  more  accurate  than 
its  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  more  accurate  version  supersedes  the  less  accu- 
rate. The  habit  of  assuming  the  infallibility  of  the  King 
lames  translation  has  sprung  from  the  belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  That  in 
time  the  new  version  will  entirely  supersede  the  old  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  the  generation  which  has  been 
taught  to  venerate  the  King  James  Bible  must  pass  away 
before  the  Victorian  Bible  can  be  fairly  judged. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DA  CAPO. 

Alas,  the  season's  round  again 

When  troubles  grow  intense, 
Kor  Thomas  C.  with  might  and  main 

Howls  on  your  back-yard  fence. 
The  small  boy  gaily  rolls  his  hoop 

Along  the  nag-stone  walk, 
The  door-maid  lingers  on  the  stoop 

To  hear  the  postman  talk. 
The  iceman  hints  at  higher  rates, 

The  cook  resolves  to  go, 
The  urchin  on  the  area  gates 

Swings  calmly  to  and  fro. 
The  ashman  scatters  to  the  breeze 

The  atmospheric  lye, 
Which  makes  you  sputter,  swear,  cough,  sneeze, 

And  close  your  starboard  eye. 
The  organ-grinder  haunts  the  streets, 

The  German  band  thaws  out, 
The  roasted  peanut's  odor  greets 

Your  nostrils  round  about. 
The  festive  worm  ascends  the  trees, 

The  wiWflowers  are  in  bloom, 
The  wealthy  plumber  takes  his  ease, 

And  house  rents  take  a  boom. 
The  busy  doctor  gathers  in 

The  shekels  by  the  ton, 
While  reckless  cholera  germs  begin 

To  have  their  little  fun. 
'Tis  now — but  why  prolong  the  tale? 

Let's  drop  a  silent  tear, 
For  these  are  things  which  never  fail 

To  come  around  each  year.  Puck, 


General  Grant  was  the  first  President  who  had 
a  summer  residence  away  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  departure  for  his  villa  at  Long 
Branch  was  the  signal  for  a  general  official  exo- 
dus from  Washington,  beginning  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  including  comptrollers,  au- 
ditors, registers,  chief  clerks,  and  others  charged 
with  carrying  on  and  supervising  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  In  point  of  fact,  while 
these  officers  were  paid  large  annual  salaries, 
they  only  gave  about  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve  to  their  duties.  Except  for  mere  routine 
the  departments  might  as  well  have  been  closed 
from  June  to  December. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  General  Grant 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  have  had  the 
unusual  amusement  of  reading  their  own  obitu- 
aries. The  General  must  have  been  especially 
struck  by  some  of  the  recent  poems  in  his  honor. 
Mrs.  Sartoris's  obituaries  a  few  years  ago,  when 
her  death  was  reported  from  England,  were  of 
the  most  flattering  description.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  is  a  favorite  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Coleridge,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  was 
once  insulted  by  an  article  in  a  newspaper.  He 
went  to  the  office  and  demanded  to  see  the  editor. 
He  was  civilly  shown  into  a  back  room,  and 
asked  to  wait.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and 
a  prize-fighter  of  huge  dimensions  presented  him- 
self, saying,  "Sir,  I  am  the  editor." 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  C~~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

O  or\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  •  *  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
t\  O  (~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  «3  V_-J  and  intermediate  points. 
<TT>  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
Mf>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
«Q  {~*\{~\  A-  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O  .V-JKJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AM*  ALAMEDA  : 

26. 00,  86-30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
xo.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2*3°»  3-°°t  3-3°t  4-oo>  4-3°>  5-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  M- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30.  36.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  *,  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M . ;  11 12.00, 12.30, 
tJi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9-30,  10.45,  II-45  «*■  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  85  46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9-16,  9.46,  10. 16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  lfn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  II  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

# Sundays  excepted.   ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 

The  Roads  to  the  World-famed  California 
Geyser*  are  in  Excellent  Condition. 

THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


Sew  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
street.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


m  WARNER'S 

TIPPECANOE 


THE 


[copyrighted}. 

TONIC 


 [copyrighted.] 

3ITT  IEjIFS.  JS- 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
H.  ti.  WARNER  &  CO  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GENERAL  DEBILITY 

WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

fl.OO     -A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

MRS.  R.  C.  BARTELLE,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  sufferer 
for  many  years  from  severe  stomach  disorder,  depression 
of  spirits,  prostration  and  sleeplessness,  hut  was  restored 
to  health  by  Warners  TIPPECANOE,  the  Best 

FOR  MAL-ASSIMILATION 

OF  FOOD. 

$1.00     A  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WARNER  A.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  v. 

REV.  J.  PIKE  POWERS,  Owenton,  Ky.,  cured  his 
son  of  dyspepsia  ond  mal-assimilation  of  food,  headache 
and  dizziness,  with  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO.  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC   TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  CEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  rhe 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY, -MAY  15th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
Nail  FranclSCO  iiml  X<  u  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  liishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGoVKRN,  EUGBNK  E.  JONRS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  romnietiial  <"ity  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middl**  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansomr  street, 

San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIM K  M  UEBCIiE,  SUNDAY,  XOV.ua,  18S4. 


Trains  Iran-  and  are  doe  10  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
FOR 


7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  in. 

4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
*4.oo  p.  m. 

7.30  a. in. 

3.00  p.  m . 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
*3«30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  in. 

3.30  p.  m. 

S.oo  a.  in. 
*5.oo  p.  m. 
t8.oo  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.m. 

8.00  a.  m . 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 
*5.oo  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p. m 

7.30  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Benicia  . . . 


■  Calistoga  and  Napa... 
!  Colfax  


.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland.. 
1  IVming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 

(and  East  )  Emigrant  .. 

.(fait  and  lone  via  Livermore  .. 

.Gait  via  Marline/  

.  Knight's  Lauding  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  


.  Marti 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico  

j  Mojave  and  East  (  Express. . . 

(  '*  "  11  }  Emigrant 
.  .Miles  and  Haywards  


AKKIVK 
FROM 


(  Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

\  "  44  4  4  (  Emigrant  . . 
(  Red  RlufT  (  via  Marysvilie. 
I  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

44         via  Benicia  

4*  via  Benicia  

41         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv 

ermore  

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(Tulare,  Fresno  1  

\  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.  Vallejo  


6.40  p.  1 
1 1. 10  a.  1 
10.10  a. 1 

*  10.10  a. i 

6.40  p.  1 
5  40  P- 1 

1 1. 10  a.  1 
6.40  p. 1 

10.40  a.  1 
6.10  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 

*  10.40  a.  1 
10. 10  a.  1 
10.40  a.  1 

5.40  p.  1 
•8.40  a.  1 
6.40  p. 1 
*3-40  p.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
5-40  p.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
6.10  a.  t 
5-40  p. 1 
3.40  P- 1 
9.40  a.  1 
•8.40  a.  i 
11. 10  a.  1 
9.40  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
6.40  p.  1 
5.40  p. 1 
6.40  p. 1 
11. 10  a. 1 
10.10  a.  : 
*6.oo  a.  1 
*3-40  p.  1 
13-4°  P- 
9.40  a. 


5-4o  P 
*  10.40  a 
♦3.40  p 
10.40  a 
6.40  p 
♦3.40  p 


*3-30  p.m. 
*9-3o  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m. 

8.00a.m.  ..Vallejo   0.40p.m. 

*9-3oa.  m.  ..      41    '3.40  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m 

4.00  p.  m.  . .      "    10.10  a 

3.00  p.m.  ..Virginia  City   11. 10  a 

7.30a.m.  ..Woodland   6.40  p 

4.00  p.  m.J . .        44    10.10  a 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3 : 00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  tfi  30,  12.00,  I2.3o, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO.  IO.OO,  IT. OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5>30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *o. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.QO. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7  00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  lit.--,  12.00,  {12.30, 

T.OO,  tl.30,  2.00,  3.O0,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00, 
6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 
10.00,  ir.oo,  *i2.oo. 

TO  WEST  HERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  00,  '7.30,  {S.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  1 1  00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FKANCIKCO"  I»aily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53.  '8.23, 
*B-53.  *9  '3.  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-53.  *°*3. 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— "5. 15,  *5.45, 
J6.45,  t9-'5.  *3-"5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  it. 30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37.  «'-°7. 
11.37,  12.07,  »2-37.  '-07.  >-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,(10.22,  10.52,  {11.22,  11.52, 

fl2.22,  T2.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  {5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t-.<5, 

7.45,  18. is,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  "-'5.  <>-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.>5.  4-45.  5-«5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  «°-45.  t«2.45.  >-45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  '5-'5-  5-45.  to-'S.  6.45,  (7.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  r.15, 
3.15.  5->5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.115,  10-15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


S.  TOW  MO. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  4.001m  \  v 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tin.  Agt. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OfHre  32  7  Market  Str4>et 

•t.'imi'i  )  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  t  apital  93,000,000  111  (  1 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

G«o.  L.  Bkandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Gbo.  Gkant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


S.  PJR.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME"  SCHEDULl 
Commenctns!  Sunday,  November  10,  1884 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Kotirth  streets)  M  follows: 


LHAVR 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKKIVK 

S.  F. 

f  6.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  ni. 

f  ] 

J  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  , 
"J           Menlo  Park. 

1 

6.35  a.  ni. 
*8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  111. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  111. 
t5.o7  p.  Bfta 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  in. 
10.40  a.  in. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  in. 

L        ~.  1 
J  Santa  Clara,  San  JOBC  an 
1    Principal  Way  Station*,  j 

o.oj  a.  in. 
*io.o2  a.  111. 

3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  in. 
•3.30  p  m. 

|  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
]     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

1  *  10.02  a.  m. 
1     6.08  p.  ni. 

10.40  a.  m. 
*3-.V  P*  m* 

1  HollisterandTresPinos. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
*3-3°  P-  m.  I 


I  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Snquel  | 
I  (Camp  Capitola)&  S.  Cru/.  j 


6.08  p.  m, 


10.40  a.  ni.  1    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    |     0.08  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.    *  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


it#STANi)AHi)  of  Time.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  it  Co.)i  #Ucfa  is  Ten  [to) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  Pks<  adkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  ru.  Train.  

SPECIAL  KOUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION    l  l<  KETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  !    ,Sold  Sund,a>'  mornini:  good' for 

*        *    I  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


TlCKBT  Ofucrs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passanger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

^SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS.-^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 
P.  R.  R.  Timk  Schedule. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  ttAUOE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Koats  and  'Trains  will  leave  from  and 
aniveatSan  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
Ran  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

STN- 

WH  EK 

DAVS. 

DAYS. 

Pctaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton . 
Windsor, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

7,45  a-  m 

3.50a.  m. 

8. or  a.  m. 

Healdsburgj 
Cloverdale, 

6.10  p.  m. 

3.30P.  m. 

&  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

2  00 a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6. top.  in. 

0.1.5  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri-  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscy ville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  *  ity,  and  the  Geyser*. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-  from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,$r  7s;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
hurg,  $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $?;  to  Healdshurg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days :  7.45  a.  in.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.t  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m>,  1.30-p.  Qi*  1  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael  -Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  ni.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  19.15  P*  m*»  3>3°  P* 
01*1  5.00  p.  rn. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon  - Week  days: 
7.00  a.  ID',  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  «"*■  m-»  *»55  P-  m*t  4-05  P-  ni., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m*»  12.40  p.  in., 
3.55  p.  rn.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.KY  ItAll  ltOAl) 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows  : 

4 0/"\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted*,  from  Wjuh" 
•  ^5         ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
£2    O/^A.  M.  (Sundays  o  Iy),  from  Washington 
•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


Price,  with  extraqnality  Blade,  $1  so.  PACIFIC  SAW 
M  AN  U  FACTU  RING  COM  PAN  V,  Not,  17  and_  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  li.  PAULS  Filrs. 


THE  BEST 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  £13  Sacramento  Mrn-l. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


nir.  DEFECTS  OF  OPERA. 


The  recent  musical  season  has  enabled  the 
average  opera-goer  of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity 
to  maTce  some  estimate  of  that  peculiar  art  called 
"  opera."  It  has  enjoyed  here  a  rare  opportunity 
of  showing  its  merit.  It  has  had  ample  stage 
room,  a  good  hall,  enthusiastic  and  educated 
audiences,  a  great  collection  of  most  capable 
singers  and  orchestral  performers.  The  defects 
in  the  two  weeks  must  he  reckoned  those  of 
opera,  and  not  those  of  place  or  persons. 

The  real  truth  is,  opera  is  still  the  most  im- 
perfect of  the  fine  arts,  and  many  persons  found 
in  the  two  weeks  that  disappointment  which 
has  thus  far  followed  that  form  of  music  like  a  ! 
shadow.  Go  to  these  entertainments  in  Lon-  | 
don  or  Paris,  or  in  Chicago,  and  the  same  de- 
fects are  visible,  and  people  go  home  tired  half 
to  death  by  the  disproportion — that  awful  lenrth 
of  unimportant  solos  and  recitations. 

One  fault  in  opera  is  therefore  the  length  of 
the  performance.  Four  hours  of  Lohengrin  or 
Faust  are  fully  one  hour  too  much.  Nearly  all 
these  works  are  destitute  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
powers  of  human  endurance,  and  perhaps  were 
written  by  men  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
public  capabilities.  Musicians  might  be  willing 
to  sit  for  four,  five,  or  six  hours  to  listen  to 
works  in  their  own  art,  just  as  a  poet  may  com- 
pose all  night,  with  much  happiness,  verses 
which  the  outside  world  will  read  only  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Opera-writers  have  failed  to  make 
any  note  of  human  nature,  and  have  been  al- 
ways like  some  preachers  and  senators  and 
general  talkers,  who  begin  well  and  proceed 
well,  but  who  have  no  conception  of  such  a 
thing  as  the  time  to  quit.  In  Lohengrin,  the 
chieicharacter,  the  magical-seeker  for  the  Holy 
Grail,  has  to  sing  a  history  of  his  project,  and 
to  expand  and  expand  long  after  the  climax  of 
the  theme  has  been  exhausted.  When  some 
study  shall  be  made  of  the  real  wish  and  need  of 
the  audience,  opera  will  escape  some  of  those 
dead  points  where  the  audience  hopes  and  hopes 
for  an  end  to  come. 

The  opera  music  is  also  wanting  in  melodies 
which  sweep  the  heart.  The  playful  works  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  contain  more  songs  for  the 
people  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  massive  pro- 
ductions which  carry  higher  name  and  fame. 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "On  Yonder 
Rock,"  and  "  I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me,"  are 
illustrations  of  the  eagerness  of  heart  to  find 
some  pathetic  air  which  may  excite  a  few  tears 
and  then  live  in  memory  in  all  subsequent  time. 
There  is  no  reason  why  comediettas  should 
abound  in  popular  airs  and  opera  proper  abound 
in  heaviness.  The  classic  style  need  not  be  a 
dull  stvle. 

In  all  ol  Faust  there  is  not  a  single  air  worthy 
of  Adelina  Patti — nothing  which  can  hush  ten 
thousand  people  into  silence,  and  leave  them 
something  to  cherish  in  remembrance.  No  won- 
der she  avoids  Lohengrin.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  piece  for  any  such  object  of  public  favor. 
If  she  must  satisfy  the  people,  she  must  have  a 
song  worth  the  singing.  An  angel  even  could 
not  sing  with  effect  a  poor  song. 

Opera  is  a  difficult  art,  because  it  must  adjust 
many  details  to  one  grand  result.  It  must  deal 
in  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  all  there  is 
in  music  of  both  voice  and  instrument.  It  must 
study  also  scenic  effects  and  situations. 

The  ideal  opera  is  a  thing  of  the  future.  It 
will  open  at  eight  and  close  at  eleven.  The  solos 
will  not  kill  the  singer  and  the  audience.  There 
will  be  some  grantl  quartets,  quintets  and  sex- 
tets; some  of  the  historic  parts  will  be  spoken 
instead  of  sung,  so  as  to  make  a  contrast  and 
furnish  a  rest.  There  will  be  some  fun  thrown 
into  the  evening,  just  as  the  police  of  "Dog- 
berry "  cheer  up  the  play  of  Much  Ado,  or  as  the 
"Grave  Digger "  cheers  up  Hamlet.  Laughter 
helps  make  pathos.  Opera  will  thus  come  along 
making  itself  anew  out  of  the  grand  material  it 
has  accumulated,  and  will  in  some  future  year 
or  period  become  one  of  the  greatest  forms  ot  art, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  can  come 
from  the  many  forms  of  the  beautiful. — Current. 


i 


Jay  Gould  bought  Millet's  "  Brittany  Wash- 
erwomen," from  the  Seney  collection.  It  cost 
Gould  $4,100;  Seney  paid  $7,000  for  it.  Three 
washerwomen,  half  prostrate  at  the  river  bank, 
are  represented  at  their  labor,  and  they  are 
really  doing  the  work  they  pretend  to  be  doing. 
They  face  the  spectator,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
just  off  shore.  One  takes  the  clothes  out  of  the 
water,  another  drags  the  clothes  to  and  fro 
through  the  water,  and  the  third,  with  a  mallet 
lifted  above  her  head,  beats  clothe"s.  The  sim- 
le  subject  is  infused  with  spirit  and  life.  It 
as  been  placed  on  the  most  conspicuous  wall 
in  Jay  Gould's  parlor.  Think  of  a  perpetual 
washday  in  the  saloon  of  America's  second 
wealthiest  man. 

Lord  Tennyson  has  realized  a  larger  income 
from  the  sale  of  property  than  any  writer  who 
has  ever  lived.  When  his  publishers  were  the 
Messrs.  Moxon,  he  was  paid  $7,500  a  year  in 
royalties.  Subsequently  Strahan  &  Co.  paid 
him  $25,000  for  his  books  then  in  existence,  and 
during  the  five  years  of  his  connection  with 
them  they  paid  him  $155,000.  Later,  King 
&  Co.  paid  him  $20,000  a  year.  These  figures  by 
no  means  represent  the  whole  of  his  income. 


Ex-President  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, though  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  is  as 
vigorous  and  comfortable  as  he  has  been  at  any 
time  in  thirtv  years.  His  memory  for  faces  is 
wonderful,  fie  recognizes  with  ease  his  pupils 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Hopkins's  name  is  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  the  growth  of  the 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  His  works 
on  mental  science  long  ago  became  classics. 


Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
said  to  own  the  finest  dinner-table  bric-a-brac 
in  that  city.  Her  collections  of  dinner  plates 
from  the  Sevres,  Worcester,  Derby,  Dresden, 
Minton,  and  Copeland  factories  are  superb,  and 
when  her  table  is  set  for  a  dinner  for  twenty  per- 
sons, the  cost  of  the  porcelain  and  silver  is 
$4,000. 


.Men  and  Women. 

Women  have  many  faults; 

Men  have  only  two; 
There  is  nothing  right  they  say, 

And  nothing  right  they  do. 

Hut  if  naughty  men  do  nothing  right, 
And  never  say  what's  true, 

What  precious  fools  we  women  are 
To  love  them  as  we  do! 


Mr.  T.  M.  Garrett  of  Washington,  Ga.,  has  a 
cyclone  pit,  but  it  is  said  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  cyclone.  Part  of  his  family  and  some 
of  his  neighbors  ran  into  it  on  account  of  a  clap 
of  thunder  and  a  puff  of  wind,  and  had  to  be 
carried  out  of  it  on  account  of  gas. 


The  immense  stone  bridge  constructed  by 
Chinese  engineers  over  the  arm  of  the  Chinese 
sea  at  Lagang,  is  finished.  The  bridge  is  five 
miles  long,  entirely  of  stone,  and  has  three  hun- 
dred arches,  each  seventy  feet  high.  The  road- 
way is  seventy  feet  wide. 


The  third  term  got  General  Grant  down  a 
trifle,  but  he  has  beaten  all  the  records  of  articu- 
late speaking  men,  by  beating  the  Confederacy, 
death  and  the  doctors. — Memphis  Avalanche. 


FOUNTAIN  THEATER. 

Corner  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets. 
GEO.  SCHMITT  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager 

r.ierj  Evening  Daring  the  week. 

Tremendous  Hit  made  by  Our  Six  New  Stars, 

J.  G  RILEY  and  FERN"  ETTA 

EMILY  ZOLA  ami  FRANK  MONROE, 
MISS  ANNIE  SI  ITS, 
T.  TREti ELLAS, 

AND 

The    Great    Fountain    Stork  Company. 

Don't  fail  to  witness  this  Show. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTXO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  110  other. 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

ON  A>I»  AFTER  TO-DAY. 

CHAS.  LUDIN, 

BEER  PARLOR  geary 

Ileal  Beers  always  on  draught. 

Lunches  a  specialty. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 
HALL'S  SAFE  AXD  LOCK  «V  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCEI.LS,  Manager. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137* 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

tiB  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  StarT  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  ft.  COWSN,  D.  II.  SCIIIIVI.BR,  J-  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ESTAB. 
1865.  I 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  (leary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-clais ;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


MRS.  W.  F.  DE  FORREST, 

FINE  MILLINERY, 

No.  24  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OE  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  iS 

n.  .1.  STAPLES,  PraddeoL 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


Carmine-tinted  foreheads  and  chins  are  the  latest  craze 
among  the  Boston  belles.  To  this  complexion  have  we 
come  at  last. 

A  Great  Invention. — Every  young  lady  within  the 
sound  of  my  pen,  and  particularly  every  young  man, 
understands  and  has  suffered  from  the  chaperone  nuisance. 
The  fact  that  what  is.technically  known  as  a  "  nice  girl  " 
has  to  be  hampered  by  one  of  these  social  vampires  in 
all  her  relations  with  the  opposite  sex,  is  a  perennial 
source  of  exasperation  to  young  people  everywhere.  It 
is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  I  announce  to  my  read- 
ers that  Professor  Dinghoeffer,  the  eminent  scientist  and 
inventor,  after  years  of  anxious  study  and  research,  has 
perfected  what  he  calls  his  Patent  Rubber  Chaperone, 
the  general  adoption  of  which  will  indeed  prove  a  boon 
to  the  afflicted.  His  object  has  been  to  produce  an  imi- 
tation of  the  current  inevitable  and  disagreeable  chap- 
erone, that  will  bear  inspection  by  Mrs.  Grundy  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  views  of  the  chaperoned  parties 
as  to  discretion  and  obliviousness. 

The  Dinghoeffer  Chaperone  is  a  hollow  rubber  struc- 
ture representing  an  antique  maiden  lady  of  severe  facial 
aspect,  and  generally  dignified  and  frigid  appearance. 
The  entire  figure  can  be  inflated  at  will,  and  when  not  in 
use  can  be  packed  in  a  small  box  for  shipment  to  families, 
or  carried  about  to  watering-places  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trunk.  A  singularly  lifelike  expression  is  imparted  by 
imitation  false  teeth,  and  glass  eyes  of  a  yellowish  tinge, 
the  latter  being  rolled  at  two-minute  intervals  by  clock- 
work concealed  in  the  figure's  head.  The  same  ingen- 
ious machinery  causes  the  corrugated  rubber  brow  to 
frown  at  four-minute  intervals  for  four  hours,  without 
rewinding.  The  feet  are  provided  with  castors,  on  the 
roller-skate  principle,  and  the  inventor  claims  that 
when  his  invention  is  placed  on  end,  with  its  right  arm 
hooked  through  that  of  the  escort  for  the  occasion, 
it  glides  over  the  pavement  or  down  the  aisle  of  a  theater, 
in  a  noiseless  and  lifelike  manner  calculated  to  deceive 
the  eye  of  the  most  malignant  gossip.  The  extreme 
compressibility  of  the  Patent  Chaperone  renders  it  of  the 
greatest  convenience  in  crowded  street  cars  and  like 
places.  It  can  be  wedged  between  a  spoony  couple  in  a 
single  seat  buggy  without  marked  inconvenience,  and  the 
Professor  lays  special  stress  upon  its  merits  as  a  life-pre- 
server while  engaged  in  chaperoning  bathing  parties  at 
the  seaside.  Should  any  one  be  seized  with  a  cramp,  the 
chaperone  can  be  vigorously  thrown  into  the  surf,  and 
there  you  are.  In  addition  to  its  principal  charm  of 
absolute  discretion,  the  chaperone  is,  of  course,  devoid 


of  the  terrific  after-theater  appetite  peculiar  to  the  present 
article,  an  important  item  with  the  small-salaried  lovers 
of  the  period.  If  the  young  ladies  of  this  city  feel  like 
sending  the  writer  a  gold-headed  cane  or  Howard  stem- 
winder  watch,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  inventor  as  a  testi- 
monial of  gratitude,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  so.  If  not  in,  the  committee  will  please  try  saloon 
across  the  way. 

Mr.  Henry  Cake  was  arrested  on  Telegraph  Hill  the 
other  day,  for  hammering  his  wife  with  a  bed-slat.  Sort 
of  batter-cake,  as  it  were. 


Chicago  is  falling  behind  the  times  again  in  the  way  of 
domestic  improvements,  lip  in  Seattle  this  week  a  man 
went  off  for  a  day's  fishing.  During  his  absence  his  wife 
got  a  divorce,  had  his  best  suit  made  over  for  the  other 
man,  the  property  divided,  and  her  half  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  next  morning's  paper.  That  kind  of  a  woman 
is  a  credit  to  our  progressive  civilization  and  a  boon  to  the 
press. 

Gave  Himself  Away. — A  gentleman  who  spent  many 
years  at  Sun  Dance,  on  the  Apache  reservation,  says  that 
about  four  years  ago  the  w  hite  population  got  wind  of  a 
contemplated  outbreak  of  the  Indians,  there  being  about 
six  thousand  dissatisfied  braves  able  to  take  the  war-path 
at  a  day's  notice.  General  Crook,  the  great  Indian 
fighter,  was  at  once  sent  for,  and,  to  the  extreme  discom- 
fiture of  the  Indians,  arrived  with  his  staff  a  few  days 
after,  in  time  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
council- house.  The  Gray  Fox,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
Apaches,  made  a  fatherly  but  significant  address  that  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  nation's  wards.  As  he  ceased, 
an  extremely  fresh  young  chief  strode  across  the  floor  and 
felt  the  General's  biceps  curiously.  Then,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  contempt,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  Indian 
tongue — 

"  This  cannot  be  a  great  warrior.  His  arm  is  like  a 
squaw's." 

At  this  a  white-haired  chief  named  Fire  Cloud  angrily 
pushed  the  young  brave  aside,  exclaiming — 

"The  Gray  Fox  fights  with  his  head,  not  his  arm." 

"Then,"  retorted  the  young  wanior,  "he  should  be 
called  the  Gray  Ram." 

The  entire  audience  instantly  fell  upon  the  speaker, 
who  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
and  searched.  Under  his  moccasins  were  found  a  pair  of 
yellow-topped  toothpick  shoes,  while  his  buckskin  shirt 
contained  an  eight-carat  diamond  cut  out  of  the  bottom 
of  a  goblet.  He  confessed  to  being  the  end-man  of  a 
wrecked  minstrel  troupe,  who  was  trying  to  scalp  his  way 
back  to  the  settlements. 

He  was  tomahawked  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention.   

The  religious  papers  are  in  a  great  stew  over  the  case 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Gage,  of  Hoboken,  who  recently  killed  a 
burglar  with  a  bung-starter.  Some  people  think  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  minister  he  ought  to  kill  burglars  with  a 
rosewood  croquet  mallet. 


A  Poor  Rule,  Etc.—"  How  is  it,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the 
mill-owner  to  the  farmer,  "  that  when  I  came  to  measure 
those  five  barrels  of  apples  I  bought  from  you,  I  found 
them  nearly  a  barrel  short." 

"Singular,  very  singular,  for  I  put  them  up  in  some  of 
your  own  flour  barrels." 

"Ahem!  Did,  eh?  Well,  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake. 
Fine  weather,  isn't  it?  Let's  imbibe." 


More  Slander. — The  editor  of  the  Blackfoot  (Arizo- 
na) Courier  has  been  in  our  alleged  town  on  a  vacation, 
and  has  since  vigorously  written  us  up,  or  down.  In  the 
last  issue  received  of  that  valuable  exchange  he  says  that 
the  Palace  Hotel  is  "  in  some  respects  a  first-class  tavern; 
but,  while  Mr.  Sharon  is  fairly  attentive  and  polite,  he 
doesn't  understand  how  to  cook  cabbage  thoroughly,  and 
has  a  clumsy  way  of  brushing  the  crumbs  off  the  table 


into  your  lap,  that  is  very  annoying,  and  will  eventually 
lose  him  his  first-class  Arizona  custom." 

This  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  our  community  is 
constantly  being  misrepresented  abroad.     Every  child 

here  knows  that  Mr.  S         has  a  hired  man  to  wait  on 

the  table,  help  the  pie,  etc.  The  Senator  never  does 
anything  himself  besides  running  the  dumb-waiter  and 
uncorking  the  high-priced  wines  when  there  is  a  rush. 
The  ignorance  of  the  country  editors  is  astounding. 


Little  Liza 

Couldn't  wait ; 
She's  gone  to  swing 

On  the  Golden  Gate 

Is  Mr.  Pickering's  last.    Three  insertions  for  fifty  cents. 


The  Top  Notch. — The  Forty-niner  anecdote  business 
seems  to  have  broken  out  fresh  in  the  papers  of  late.  The 
cold-blooded  taradiddles  some  of  these  mossy-backed  old 
timers  have  had  the  nerve  to  work  off  on  a  long-suffering 
public  would  make  Eli  Perkins  turn  green  with  envy,  but 
the  high-water  mark  was  reached  at  the  dinner  of  a  new 
organization,  the  "  Fiftiers,"  the  other  evening,  when 
the  chairman  related  the  following  copper-riveted  remin- 
iscence : 

"All  of  you  must  remember  when  our  only  steamer  land- 
ing was  located  where  the  Pick  House  now  stands.  Early 
in  '53  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  regular  w  harf.  There 
was  no  stone  or  lumber  procurable  at  the  time,  so  as 
a  last  resort  three  ship-loads  of  beans  lying  in  the  harbor 
were  purchased,  and  over  40,000  bushels  were  dumped 
overboard  to  make  a  foundation  for  the  planking.  Of 
course,  the  beans  would  swell  every  high  tide,  and  the 
wharf  would  be  lifted  up  about  fifteen  feet,  but  on  the 
whole  it  did  very  well.  A  few  months  later  the  rains 
made  it  necessary  to  pave  Washington  street,  then  the 
main  thoroughfare.  As  lumber  was  worth  about  fifty 
dollars  a  square  foot,  the  paving  committee,  in  search  of 
a  substitute,  finally  purchased  the  entire  cargo  of  the 
schooner  Jennie  Lee,  consisting  of  plug  chewing  tobacco, 
and  with  this  the  street  was  paved  a  distance  of  eight 
squares.  It  was  surprising  how  well  the  pavement  wore, 
too,  although,  of  course,  it  finally  disappeared.  Why, 
gentlemen,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  many  times  I 
have  seen  Jim  Lick,  Bill  Coleman,  Billy  O'Brien  or  Doc 
Merrett,  step  out  of  a  saloon  in  those  good  old  days, 
kneel  down,  bite  a  chew  out  of  the  curbstone,  and  walk 
off." 

Some  drowsy  scientist  is  to  the  fore  with  a  new  book 
entitled,  Does  Position  Affect  Sleep?  Of  course  it 
does.  Even  a  scientist  ought  to  know  that.  The  Demo- 
crat who  has  just  been  wedged  into  office  by  Cleveland 
sleeps  as  sound  again  as  the  poor  devil  of  a  Repub.  who 
has  just  been  fired  out.  Not  only  does  position  affect 
sleep,  but  sleep  affects  position  as  well,  else  there 
wouldn't  be  so  many  clerks  disc  harged  for  getting  down 
late  to  office  mornings.  

"Look  here,  Mister!"  said  a  drummer  to  another 
traveler  who  occupied  a  double-bedded  room  with  him, 
"  what  makes  you  sit  up  in  bed  and  hammer  your  pillow 
every  time  those  cats  out  here  squeal,  eh?  " 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  somnam- 
bulist, "  but  the  fact  is  I  am  sausage-chopper  by  trade." 


These  patent  medicine  fiends  are  growing  worse  every 
day.  The  wife  of  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Cloverdale  died 
last  week,  and  when  the  funeral  reached  the  grave,  the 
bereaved  widower  was  astounded  to  discover  that  some 
advertising  agent  had  carefully  stenciled  on  the  door  of 
the  family  vault,  "  Sufferers,  Use  Pott's  Peruvian  Liver 
Lifter!"  "And  the  worst  of  it  was,"  explained  the 
widower,  "  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  was  the  very  medicine 
she  died  of  !  "   

The  Century's  statistics  show  that  over  three-fifths  of 
the  volunteers  during  the  Rebellion  were  married  men. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  is  bound  to  have  peace, 
even  if  he  has  to  go  to  war  for  it. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

The  next  forenoon  the  door  of  Hale's  cell  was  flung 
open,  and  he  was  marshaled  along  the  central  corridor  of 
the  prison,  to  where  a  group  of  fellow-prisoners  stood  on 
the  damp  stones  of  the  pavement,  and  answered  to  their 
names  as  they  were  called  off  the  great  register.  Like  a 
flock  of  sheep  they  followed  the  Bailiff  up  a  steep,  narrow 
flight  of  steps,  some  bearing  themselves  with  an  air  of 
reckless  bravado,  others  with  subdued  hilarity,  while  now 
and  then  one  seemed  wrapped  in  sad  introspection,  and 
shrank  from  the  curious  glances  of  spectators,  apparently 
not  so  far  lost  to  the  better  sentiments  of  his  manhood  as 
to  have  altogether  forfeited  his  sense  of  guilt  and  shame. 
Emerging  through  the  doorway  at  the  head  of  the  steps, 
they  entered  a  small  pen  partitioned- off  from  the  main 
floor  of  the  court-room  by  a  wooden  railing,  and  furnished 
with  long  benches.  On  an  elevated  platform  at  the  left, 
upon  a  high  seat  upholstered  with  crimson  damask,  and 
overhung  with  a  dingy  canopy  of  the  same  material,  a  small, 
gray-haired  man  clad  in  a  dark  suit  of  citizen's  clothes, 
was  seated.  His  forehead  was  full  and  prominent,  and 
the  skeptical  expression  that  rested  on  his  face  was  tem- 
pered by  the  glance  of  his  mild  blue  eye,  unimpeachable 
witness  of  a  kindly  nature.  Ranged  at  desks  about  and 
below  him,  sat  the  minor  officials  of  the  court.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  had  gathered  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  a  criminal  a  little  above  the  ordinary  run  of  the 
malefactors  who  daily  made  their  appearance  in  the  Police 
Court. 

At  a  nod  from  the  Judge  the  Clerk  of  the  court  called 
off  the  cases  on  the  morning's  docket,  reading  them  in  a 
monotonous  voice  only  intelligible  to  the  trained  ears  of 
the  officers  of  the  court.  Man  after  man  stood  up  in  the 
dock  at  the  Bailiff's  bidding,  not  comprehending  the  source 
of  the  order,  and  sentences  were  passed  upon  luckless 
wights,  who  failed  to  distinguish  a  word  that  passed  the 
lips  of  Clerk  or  Judge. 

Crowded  upon  one  of  the  hard  seats,  with  a  boozy  ine- 
briate on  his  right  and  a  flashy  hoodlum  on  his  left, 
Hale's  gaze  wandered  mechanically  over  the  room,  per- 
ceiving many  familiar  but  no  friendly  faces. 

When  his  own  turn  came  the  summons  fell  unheeded 
on  his  ears,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Bailiff,  leaning  over 
from  the  open  space  before  the  rail,  rapped  him  sharply 
upon  the  shoulder  with  a  stout  cane,  that  Hale  started  to 
his  feet.  As  he  rose  he  observed  Dartmoor  standing 
among  a  group  of  indifferent  spectators  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court -room. 

"  Laurence  Hale — Embezzlement  of  funds  from  the 
Bank  of  Yerba  Buena." 

The  prisoner  remained  quietly  standing,  and  the  indict- 
ment was  repeated  more  distinctly.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  entered  a  court-room,  and  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  accustomed  routine,  while  dimly  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  him,  the  precise  nature  of  which  he 
did  not  know.  The  Bailiff  awakened  him  to  a  rude  sense 
of  his  remissness  by  a  sharp  tap  of  his  cane. 

"  Well,  what're  you  keeping  the  court  waiting  for? 
What's  your  plea?" 

Hale  knew  that  the  critical  moment  of  his  life  was  upon 
him ;  that  if  he  should  maintain  his  innocence  he  might 
be  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  even  in  the  event  of 
his  conviction  there  would  always  be  many  who  would 
believe  that  he  had  been  guiltless.  He  saw  Dartmoor  lay 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  lawyer  who  stood  by  his 
side,  accompanying  the  act  with  an  interrogating  look,  and 
he  answered  with  one  of  silent  negation.  He  turned  and 
faced  the  Court,  and  replied  to  the  charge,  in  a  voice  in 
which  there  was  no  hint  of  indecision — 

"  Guilty." 

The  brief  silence  that  followed  was  succeeded  by  an 
unintelligible  utterance  from  the  Judge,  and  another 
name  was  called  by  the  Bailiff,  when  the  court  was  scan- 
dalized by  an  unprecedented  proceeding. 

"  If  it  please  the  Court ! " 

The  prisoner,  who,  after  his  plea  of  guilty,  had  been 
remanded  to  his  quarters  in  the  tanks  beneath,  instead  of 
obeying  the  order,  remained  standing  somewhat  unsteadily 
upon  his  feet,  leaning  heavily  upon  the  dingy  wooden 
railing  that  separated  the  prisoners'  pen  from  the  open 
court,  and  which  he  had  grasped  with  both  hands.  The 
Bailiff  indignantly  repeated  the  order,  pointing  imperi- 
ously to  the  open  door  leading  to  the  hell  of  sin  and 
shame  and  foul  air  below.  The  Judge,  persuaded  that 
the  prisoner  had  failed  to  comprehend  his  decree,  repeat- 
ed it  in  more  decisive  tones. 

"  If  it  please  the  Court! " 

Obviously  the  criminal  at  the  bar  had  something  to  say, 
and  was  determined  to  be  heard.  The  Judge  frowned 
down  upon  him  from  his  elevated  seat,  whose  massive 
carvings  and  wine-colored  canopy  invested  his  august  fig- 
ure with  a  subtle  air  of  sanctity  calculated  to  awe  the 
average  spectator. 

The  Bailiff,  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  prisoner,  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  energetic  demands  for  silence  in  the 
court,  with  the  result  of  hushing  the  rowdy  element  in 


the  rear  and  drawing  the  attention  of  every  one  present  to 
the  spot,  but  failed  to  repress  the  criminal,  who  stood  in 
the  dock,  borne  down  with  a  singular  physical  weakness, 
but  stout  of  spirit  and  determined  to  be  heard.  From 
distant  recesses  of  the  court-room  several  faces  peered 
forward  in  anxious  expectancy,  assured  that  the  moment 
had  at  last  arrived  when  Hale  was  about  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  would  vindicate  his  honor  and  carry  conviction 
of  his  innocence  to  the  minds  of  all  who  listened.  Dart- 
moor, who  leaned  idly  against  the  jamb  of  the  outer  door- 
way, eyed  Hale  intently,  his  demeanor  expressive  of  calm 
unconcern  the  while. 

"If  it  please  the  Court,  I  have  a  protest  to  make.  I 
protest  against  innocent  children  being  thrust  into  that 
hot-bed  of  crime  below — that  festering  cancer  of  cor- 
ruption you  call  the  City  Prison.  1  protest  against  their 
sensitive  lungs  being  forced  to  inhale  the  foul  air  of  that 
underground  dungeon,  their  tender  feet  treading  the 
molding  stones,  their  little  bodies  being  bruised  by  con- 
tact with  hard  wooden  benches  when  they  should  be 
tucked  into  bed  in  a  pure,  wholesome  atmosphere." 

Unheard  of  impudence!  Outrageous  audacity  !  That 
a  thief  should  dare  to  rise  in  open  court  and  level  such 
infamous  slanders  at  a  time-honored  institution  of  San 
Francisco,  within  whose  precincts  better  men  than  he 
had  languished,  suffered,  sickened  and  died  without  com- 
plaint! Away  with  him  to  his  rightful  place  in  the  dark 
cell,  where  the  slime  oozes  from  the  stones  underfoot, 
and  countless  millions  of  bacteria,  germs  of  untold  dis- 
ease, coat  the  walls! 

"  I  protest  against  their  pure  eyes  and  innocent  souls 
being  defiled  with  the  horrible  sights  and  sounds  witnessed 
at  night  in  the  City  Prison." 

Two  officers  hastened  to  the  speaker's  side  and  laid 
their  hands  roughly  upon  him,  and  the  Judge,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  check,  interposed  a  mild  re- 
monstrance : 

"  Really,  Mr.  Hale,  you  are  entirely  out  of  order." 

Out  of  order,  Prisoner !  A  score  of  weighty  cases  are 
ready  to  be  called.  Opposite  stands  a  gallant  young 
member  of  the  force,  who  captured  a  half-dozen  opium 
lay-outs  last  night,  and  the  eager  people  strain  their  eyes 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  curious  implements  of  intoxication, 
while  a  score  of  pig-tailed  Mongolians  wait  to  swell  the 
City  Treasury  with  their  glittering  double  eagles,  before 
starting  out  to  ply  their  infamous  trade  in  new  and  hid- 
den quarters.  The  drunken  Irishman  who  hit  his  wife 
over  the  head  with  a  billet  of  wood,  has  reserved  a  rich 
fund  of  Hibernian  eloquence  with  which  to  regale  the 
waiting  audience,  when  he  rises  to  speak  in  his  own  be- 
half. The  red-faced,  goggle-eyed  hoodlum  who  relieved 
a  mansion  on  Van  Ness  avenue  of  its  newly  manu- 
factured heirloom  of  family  plate  last  month,  has  en- 
gaged able  counsel  to  argue  in  his  behalf.  The  drunken 
sailor,  robbed  and  beaten  by  a  boarding-house  keeper 
for  refusing  to  ship  on  a  deep-sea  vessel,  must  be  con- 
signed to  San  Quentin  for  a  goodly  number  of  years,  on 
the  charge  of  employing  a  deadly  weapon  to  resist  the 
persuasions  of  his  well-meaning  friends — fitting  rebuke  to 
a  miscreant  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that  the 
boarding-house  runners  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  hon- 
orable body,  the  United  States  Shipping  Commission! 
The  pair  of  yellow-haired  courtesans  will  thankfully 
accept  a  month's  incarceration  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, to  recuperate  from  the  effect  of  last  night's  orgie. 
In  the  presence  of  weighty  matters  of  this  ilk,  what 
claims  has  innocent  childhood  to  the  consideration  of  a 
tribunal  of  justice?" 

But  what  is  this?  The  prisoner  shaking  off  the  de- 
taining grasp  of  the  officers,  standing  firm  and  erect  in 
the  dock,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  indignation  and  his  voice 
ringing  throughout  the  hall  in  warning  and  appeal. 

"  I  invoke  the  humanity  of  our  people,  the  holy  in- 
stincts of  parental  love,  the  honor  of  this  court,  to  see 
that  this  outrage  upon  civilization  is  no  longer  tol- 
erated." 

"  Mr.  Hale,  I  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter." 
The  Judge  is  constrained  to  answer  the  indictment  at 
last.  An  angry  murmur  arises  from  the  crowd,  but  the 
officers  of  the  law  are  not  slow  to  express  their  impatience 
and  disgust. 

Shameless  effrontery  !  Brazen  insolence!  The  prison- 
er yields  at  last  to  the  fierce  demands  of  the  Bailiff,  and 
consents  to  be  escorted  to  his  subterranean  residence. 

And  the  children — stray  lambs,  lost  for  a  time  from  the 
parental  fold,  while  anguished  mothers  scour  the  streets 
in  vain  for  a  trace  of  the  tiny  wanderers !  These  little 
waifs,  as  well  as  the  wee  mischief-doers  bred  in  unsavory 
precincts  of  the  city,  or  careless  urchins  who  play  on, 
forgetful  that  the  fatal  hour  of  eight  has  chimed,  con- 
tinued to  be  gathered  into  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  the 
prison,  where  all  night  long  they  occupied  a  cage  in  full 
view  of  the  demons  of  drink  and  sin  who  were  hauled  in 
from  the  street.  Their  open  cage  adjoined  another  of 
similar  construction,  where  sinning  women  made  the  air 
hideous  with  their  blasphemous  shouts.  A  night  spent  in 
this  proximity  is  a  liberal  education  in  evil.  A  lifetime 
of  patient  schooling  will  not  suffice  to  wipe  away  its 
lessons  of  degradation. 

And  the  criminal  population  of  San  Francisco  swelled 
from  year  to  year.  Clergymen  in  the  pulpit,  orators 
upon  the  rostrum,  and  writers  in  the  editorial  chair,  dis- 


cussed the  momentous  question  of  the  causes  govern- 
ing the  increase  of  the  hoodlum  classes,  and  tender 
mothers  prayed  that  they  might  close  the  coffin-lids  over 
the  loved  faces  of  their  children,  rather  than  some 
caprice  of  fate  should  condemn  the  innocents  for  a  single 
night  to  the  training  school  of  iniquity  underlying  the 
Old  City  Hall. 

As  the  heavy  iron  door  of  the  cell  swung  upon  its 
hinges,  Hale  drew  back  with  a  questioning  look,  for 
another  bed  had  been  made  upon  the  shelf  at  the  side, 
and  upon  the  rude  bunk  a  man  reclined  in  an  easy  atti- 
tude, his  head  resting  in  his  hand.  The  guard,  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  dignity  of  his  position,  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  disgust  at  this  unconscious  move- 
ment of  the  prisoner  he  had  in  tow. 

"Get  in  and  be  d  d,  you  devil  of  an  aristocrat! 

Want  the  city  to  furnish  you  with  a  high-toned  suit  of 
rooms,  all  to  yourself,  don't  you?  'Taint  enough  style  to 
have  your  meals  served  three  times  a  day  in  your  apart- 
ment, but  you'll  be  calling  for  oysters  and  chicken  salad 
— yes,  and  plum-pudding,  by  Ginger ! " 

Unheeding  the  turnkey's  bullying  tone,  Hale  had 
walked  quietly  into  the  cell,  and  heard  the  key  click  in 
the  lock.  The  newcomer  had  risen  to  his  feet,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  a  punctilious  observance  of 
the  etiquette  of  prison  life,  and,  with  a  gracious  sweep  of 
his  hand,  waived  his  claim  to  the  stool  which  constituted 
the  solitary  furniture  of  the  apartment.  Hale  obeyed  this 
silent  invitation,  and  the  two  men  steadily  regarded  each 
other.  The  stranger  was  a  man  not  far  from  his  own  age, 
with  a  frank,  good-natured  face,  and  a  head  that  bespoke 
much  latent  intellectual  capacity  of  a  practical,  prosaic 
character.  His  coarse  sandy  hair  was  cropped  close  to  his 
head,  the  suspicion  of  a  reddish  beard  adorned  his  chin 
and  upper  lip,  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  a  slight  trace 
of  the  mother  brogue  in  his  utterance.  His  genial  blue 
eyes  searched  Hale's  face  with  a  slow  dawn  of  recogni- 
tion, which  widened  into  a  startled  look  that  was  not  with- 
out a  tinge  of  self-congratulation. 

"  Ef  it  ain't  Larry  Hale ! " 

Hale  greeted  the  announcement  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, and  tried  to  think  where  he  had  met  the  man  before, 
conning  over  the  list  of  itinerant  gardeners  and  journey- 
men who  had  been  at  one  time  and  another  in  his  father's 
employ,  but  was  forced  to  concede  that  his  memory  was 
at  fault.  A  shade  of  annoyance  passed  over  his  com- 
rade's face. 

"  Now  don't  be  after  sayin'  ye  can't  remember,  Master 
Larry.  Rest  a  bit,  while  I  give  your  thinkin'  machinery 
a  lift.  Recollect  whin  you  lived  at  the  old  place  at  the 
Mission — the  big  house  with  the  iron  fence  and  the  young 
deer  on  the  lawn?  Right.  And  a  block  further  down 
the  street  was  the  small  corner-grocery,  where  the  women 
of  the  neighborhood  went  for  flour  and  sugar  and  salera- 
tus,  and  the  men  for  their  beer  and  baccy.  Good!  Now 
don't  ye  mind  the  avenin'  one  summer  that  you  stepped 
in  on  some  trifling  errand,  quite  late — the  first  night  of  the 
big  fair  for  St.  Francis's  Chapel,  on  Twenty-fourth  and 
Valencia,  and  the  Industrial  School  band — seein'  it  were 
a  worthy  relaygious  charity — was  sent  over  there  to  play? " 

Hale's  face  brightened  with  the  recurrence  of  some 
long-forgotten  recollection,  and  his  cellmate  burst  into  a 
low,  exulting  laugh. 

"I  thought  I'd  bring  the  thing  back  bright  as  day, 
Master  Larry.  Lord,  how  you  did  give  it  to  the  old  rascal 
that  kept  the  shop,  and  promise  howly  retribution  to  the 
taycher  that  had  us  youngsters  under  his  wing,  for  lettin' 
the  old  man  set  up  the  drinks  for  us  little  fellows !  I  can 
see  Robinson  now,  white  to  the  lips,  and  shaking  in  his 
boots  for  fear  you'd  betray  him,  and  he'd  loose  his  foine 
salary.  Lord  bless  ye,  'twasn't  the  first  time  the  band 
had  washed  down  their  throats  with  beer  and  whisky,  nor 
the  last  time  neither,  by  a  long  shot." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  resumed  his  good- 
natured  and  garrulous  talk. 

"  Not  that  I'd  be  after  talking  in  an  uncivil  way  of  an 
institution  so  dear  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  so  profit- 
able to  the  politicians  of  the  city,  as  the  one  I'm  namin'. 
Sure  I'd  be  an  ungrateful  chap  to  do  so,  for  there  I  was 
housed  and  fed  and  clothed,  and  taught  after  the  fashion 
of  the  devil's  own  heart,  a  matter  of  fourteen  odd  years. 
Of  course  you  know,  Master  Larry,  being  born  and  bred 
in  this  glorious  place,  that  when  the  law  claps  its  hand 
on  a  lad  for  any  little  roguery,  he's  sent  to  the  school  till 
he's  twenty-one,  unless  belike  he  has  somebody  with  a  bit  of 
influence  in  the  ward  to  intersayde  for  him  with  the  Super- 
visors. My  old  mother  might  as  well  have  tried  to  swape 
back  the  waves  of  the  say  with  her  broom  as  to  move  them 
with  her  pitiful  cries.  I  served  out  my  sintence,  Master 
Larry,  barring  a  couple  of  weeks  skulkin'  round  the  sand- 
hills, when  a  brace  of  us  managed  to  scale  the  wall  one 
dark  night,  to  our  everlasting  misery  when  we  were  hauled 
back.  A  nice  pill,  now,  wasn't  it,  sir,  for  touching  a 
match  to  a  pile  of  straw  in  the  back  yard  at  home,  with 
niver  a  thought  of  the  wooden  fence  that  was  too  near? 
Fourteen  years  in  that  stinking  puddle  of  wickedness, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  State  Prison  is  a  daycent  and 
respectable  place!  and  begorry  I  ought  to  know,  for  I've 
had  a  fair  trial  of  both,  and  am  in  a  fair  way  to  go  up  the 
bay  again,"  and  he  laughed  carelessly. 

"  But  sure,  Master  Larry,  if  you  didn't  kape  account 
of  the  blowing-up  you  gave  the  band-master,  you'll  be 
after  seeing  my  name  quite  frequent  in  the  papers.  And 
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did  you  niver  notice  what  was  said  of  the  doings  of 
Stubbs,  the  housebreaker? "  He  spoke  in  an  indifferent 
tone,  and  his  companion  failed  to  observe  the  eager  pride 
in  his  face,  the  anxiety  with  which  he  awaited  a  reply. 

"  I  don't  recollect,  I'm  sure,"  said  Hale. 

"Oh,  but  think  a  moment,  sir!  Michael  Stubbs, 
ailyus  Mickey  the  Irishman,  ailyus  Red-headed  Jack, 
ailyus  Stubbs,  the  crack  burglar  of  the  coast.  Ha'in't  you 
niver  heard  none  of  them  names? " 

Stubbs  was  well  nigh  frantic  with  disappointment  and 
humiliation.  Had  a  lifetime  of  consistent  rascality  and 
unremitting  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land  then  been 
ineffectual  to  lift  him  above  the  obscurity  of  the  common 
herd?  Were  fame  and  distinction  such  worthless  baubles 
that  one  of  his  own  townsmen  could  not  so  much  as 
recognize  any  of  his  varied  appellations? 

"I  think,"  said  Hale,  slowly,  " that  I  have  heard  of 
Red-headed  Jack.  Didn't  he  have  something  to  do  with 
that  affair  at  Colonel  Windom's,  on  Pine  street,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  a  complete  sweep  was  made  of  all  the 
gas  and  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  house,  during  the 
family's  absence? " 

The  burglar  slapped  his  knee  as  a  token  of  his  hearty 
satisfaction. 

"  Right  you  are,  sir!  Here's  the  boy  that  did  that  very 
job." 

Hale  had  listened  idly  to  these  queer  biographical 
reminiscences  and  libelous  reflections  upon  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  venerated  institutions,  speculating  upon 
the  inherent  qualities  and  outward  influences  which  had 
contributed  to  mold  a  character  seemingly"  so  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  instincts  of  manhood,  as  to  stand  con- 
fessed of  a  career  without  a  single  redeeming  act  or  trace 
of  honest  ambition.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  careless 
manner  thrown  off  like  a  mask. 

"And  now,  Master  Larry,  for  what  have  the  divils 
been  takin'  you  up? " 

It  was  so  plain  that  his  fellow-prisoner  conceived  him 
to  be  the  victim  of  some  base  conspiracy,  that  Hale  felt 
unaccountably  embarrassed  and  humiliated.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  duty  to  confess  his  guilt  to  a  man 
who  had  evidently  for  years  regarded  him  as  an  example 
of  fearless  moral  heroism. 

"It  isn't  an  agreeable  thing  to  be  or  to  tell,  Stubbs. 
Two  months  ago  I  had  a  position  of  trust  in  the  Bank  of 
Yerba  Buena.  To-day  I  am  here  for  making  away  with 
funds  under  my  charge." 

"  But  you  niver  did  it." 

Stubbs's  voice  held  a  menace  as  well  as  an  emphatic 
denial.  Hale  felt  himself  weakening.  It  was  difficult  to 
muster  a  vigorous  feeling  of  partisanship  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  own  guilt. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Stubbs,"  he  said, 
weakly,  "  but  I  can't  deny  the  truth.  I'm  sure  I'd  be 
only  too  glad  if  it  wasn't  so." 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  a  thafe  when  I  see  him? " 
demanded  Stubbs,  with  a  rare  mixture  of  sternness  and 
drollery.  Sure  I  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  one 
of  the  rogues  ivery  morning  of  my  life  that  I've  a  glass  to 
dress  by.  No,  Master  Larry,  you  can't  fool  an  old  hand 
like  me.  You  niver  laid  a  finger  on  the  money.  You're 
taking  the  blame  for  somebody  else." 

This  unexpected  mark  of  confidence  from  a  man  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life  but  once  before,  affected  Hale. 
He  made  a  final  effort  to  convince  the  housebreaker  of 
his  criminality. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  your  faith  was  better 
founded,  Stubbs.  Three  months  ago  it  would  have 
made  me  very  happy  to  know  that  a  stranger  would 
believe  in  me  under  such  suspicious  circumstances.  Now, 
I  should  be  a  worse  scoundrel  than  I  am  if  I  allowed  you 
to  think  me  innocent.  I  took  the  money  myself.  No- 
body else  had  part  or  parcel  in  the  deed." 

"  Then,"  said  the  housebreaker,  rising  to  his  feet,  his 
face  dark  and  wrathful,  "  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case." 

Hale  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this  charge.  The  face 
that  haunted  him  day  and  night  rose  again  before  his 
vision,  fair  and  winning  in  its  beauty.  Stubbs  saw  that 
his  accusation  had  struck  home. 

"  Curse  'em !  Curse  'em ! "  he  muttered.  "  Don't  they 
bring  damnation  enough  to  men  already  on  the  road  to 
hell,  to  leave  the  honest  ones  alone? " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SENTENCE  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  prominent  social  position  of  the  culprit,  the  irre- 
proachable character  he  had  hitherto  sustained,  together 
with  the  daring  nature  of  the  theft,  and  the  commercial 
standing  of  the  corporation  he  had  so  adroitly  victimized, 
invested  Hale's  case  with  considerable  celebrity. 

The  commencement  of  the  trial  in  the  District  Court 
was  a  field-day  for  the  newspapers,  whose  representatives 
made  up  a  goodly  delegation,  noting  each  shade  of  emo- 
tion that  passed  over  the  prisoner's  face,  and  carefully 
treasuring  every  scrap  of  gossip  bearing  upon  his  social 
life.  Many  refined  people,  in  whose  families  Laurence 
Hale  had  been  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  were  an- 
noyed beyond  measure  at  seeing  their  names  paraded  be- 
fore the  public  as  intimate  associates  of  the  dashing  young 
malefactor.  Hale  made  his  appearance  unattended  by 
counsel,  but  when  the  full  text  of  the  charge  was  read, 
and  he  learned  that  he  was  accused  of  the  embezzlement 


of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  he  begged  leave  to  amend 
his  former  plea,  answering  only  to  the  appropriation  of 
two-fifths  of  the  specified  sum. 

This  proceeding  brought  down  upon  him  not  a  little 
ridicule  and  resentment.  It  was  really  very  amusing  for 
the  confessed  thief  of  thousands  to  stand  upon  ceremony 
regarding  so  small  a  matter.  The  Judge,  who  had  fore- 
cast a  quick  trial  and  swift  settlement  of  the  suit,  and  had 
arranged  the  cases  upon  his  docket  accordingly,  was 
vexed  almost  beyond  endurance.  The  lawyers,  disgusted 
from  the  first  at  the  prisoner's  weak  capitulation,  which 
deprived  them  of  an  opportunity  for  the  cunning  cross- 
examination  and  masterly  sifting  of  testimony  anticipated 
at  the  outset,  were  in  no  degree  mollified  by  this  new  turn 
of  affairs,  which  threatened  to  divert  their  talents  from  the 
oratorical  channel  in  which  they  could  be  exerted  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  condemn  them  to  a  tedious  quest 
after  the  disposition  of  the  missing  funds.  The  bank 
officials,  smarting  under  the  outrageous  betrayal  of  trust 
by  a  man  in  whom  they  had  placed  implicit  confidence, 
were  incensed  anew  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  tried 
to  force  upon  them  a  paradoxical  theory.  Aside  from 
Hale,  only  three  men  had  access  to  the  bank  safe,  and 
each  of  the  three  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  safe  and 
honorable  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Two 
of  them,  the  president  and  cashier,  had  a  heavy  capital  in- 
vested. The  third,  Henry  Dartmoor,  was  the  nephew  of 
the  president,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  honor.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Hale's  sudden  flight  not  a  breath  of  suspicion 
had  ever  attached  to  an  employe  of  the  bank,  and  the 
directors  had  mentioned  the  fact  from  time  to  time  with 
commendable  pride,  and  pointed  with  gratification  to 
their  ever  increasing  list  of  depositors— infallible  witness 
to  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

Many  who  had  been  Hale's  personal  friends,  went  to 
him  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  disposition  he  had 
made  of  the  surplus  sum,  arguing  that  the  legal  penalty 
would  be  in  nowise  altered,  and  that  to  a  wealthy  corpo- 
ration like  the  bank  the  appropriation  of  the  greater  sum 
would  appear  no  more  heinous  than  the  peculation  of  the 
less.  Even  Dartmoor,  failing  in  his  good-natured  attempt 
to  save  his  friend  from  the  humiliation  of  penal  disgrace, 
counseled  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  trans- 
action.   But  the  prisoner  remained  obdurate. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  proceedings,  Hale's  fellow- 
prisoner  received  him  with  eager  expectancy.  Failing  to 
receive  a  voluntary  confidence  from  his  mate,  his  curi- 
osity escaped  restraint.  . 

"  Was  She  there? "  he  anxiously  queried. 

"She!  Who?" 

"  She — the  woman." 

"  No." 

"  Have  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  fear  she'll  get 
nabbed  by  the  cops? " 

"  Look  here,  Stubbs,"  said  Hale,  with  dignified  re- 
sentment, "  don't  you  ever  refer  to  this  matter  again  in 
such  a  fashion.  You  don't  understand  the  case  at  all. 
She  has  done  nothing." 

"Just  like  the  rest  of  'em — dead  gone  on  her,  and  no 
use  praching  to  him,"  sagely  commented  the  house- 
breaker. "Thinks  there's  not  another  lass  alive  fit  to 
tep  in  her  shoes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  you 
hear  me,  Master  Larry,  some  of  'em  '11  show  a  hape  of 
grit,  sticking  to  their  men  through  thick  and  thin. 
There's  Jimmy  Black's  little  girl,  Hepsy — the  boys  call 
her  Hep  for  short — she's  the  one  that  niver  missed  a  day 
when  he  was  up  for  crackin'  Goodhue's  safe,  last  year; 
and  when  he  went  off  on  the  boat — a  triflin'  business  of 
my  own  called  me  up  to  San  Quentin  the  same  day — 
there  was  the  young  craycher  on  the  pier,  kissin'  the 
bracelets  on  his  wrists,  if  you'll  belayve  me,  and  the  last 
thing  we  saw  was  her  waving  her  handkerchief  that  was 
drippin'  with  her  tears.  While  this  girl  of  yours — the 
ungrateful,  traycherous  wench  " 

Stubbs  was  afforded  no  opportunity  to  complete  his 
sentence.  Hale  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  livid  with 
passion,  and  twisting  his  hand  in  the  burglar's  collar,  gave 
him  a  kick  that  stretched  him  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

A  turnkey  in  the  passage  outside  heard  the  sound  of 
the  fall,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  peered  through  the 
grating,  only  to  see  Hale  standing  with  blazing  eyes  at 
the  side  of  the  cell,  while  Stubbs,  with  a  dazed  look, 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor. 

"  What's  the  row  in  there?  You  two  trying  to  murder 
each  other? " 

"  Nary  a  bit,  my  friend,"  jovially  responded  the  house- 
breaker. "  You  see,  my  airly  education's  been  nig- 
licted,  and  Mr.  Hale  here's  been  givin'  me  a  lisson  in 
eticat.  Try  him  yourself  some  day.  Your  manners  are 
in  nade  of  improvement." 

To  the  few  who  believed  Hale's  statements,  the  trial 
presented  a  curious  and  pathetic  spectacle.  On  the  one 
hand  the  young  fellow,  so  lately  an  honored  and 
respected  member  of  society,  standing  alone  and  defense- 
less, bowed  down  beneath  the  humiliating  consciousness 
of  crime,  whose  self-accusing  reproaches  could  be 
augumented  by  no  legal  edict  or  popular  verdict,  eager 
only  to  have  the  trial  ended  and  sentence  passed,  that  he 
might  shoulder  his  burden  of  shame  and  penance,  and 
apply  himself  to  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  existence.  The  maze  of  doubt  and  distrust  with  which 
his  statements  were  received  at  times  confused  his  mind, 


and  rendered  him  incapable  of  intelligent  reflection ;  but 
he  aided  the  prosecution  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power, 
recounting  with  painful  exactitude  the  story  of  his  mis- 
deeds ;  relating,  like  a  man  in  the  toils  of  some  hideous 
dream,  his  initial  steps  in  dishonesty;  exhibiting  in  open 
court  a  small  account-book,  wherein  the  various  sums  he 
had  appropriated  and  disbursed  were  entered  with  absurd 
fidelity  for,  like  many  another  rascal  who  has  robbed  his 
master  and  met  his  deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  his 
original  design  had  apparently  been  to  merely  borrow  the 
money  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and  to  replace  it  be- 
fore its  loss  should  be  detected.  So  far  as  they  went,  his 
statements  were  corroborated  by  his  brokers — honest  men 
as  stock-brokers  go,  and  in  no  wise  accountable  for  the 
unexpected  depression  of  the  market,  which  betrayed  the 
young  man's  hopes  and  demolished  his  golden  visions ; 
going  to  a  certain  point  with  his  confessions,  and  no 
further ;  unmoved  by  entreaties  or  threats,  or  the  scorn- 
ful attitude  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  who  on  the  other 
hand  met  his  frank  acknowledgements  with  incredulous 
smiles  and  open  sarcasm.  Dartmoor,  who  was  repeatedly 
called  to  the  stand  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  gave  his 
testimony  with  manifest  reluctance  and  a  confessed  re- 
gard for  the  prisoner,  which  touched  the  latter,  and 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  spectators. 

When  two  weeks  passed,  the  prosecution,  employing 
the  sharpest  detectives  and  most  able  attorneys,  failed  to 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the  missing  money,  and 
resolved  to  abandon  the  search. 

Throughout  the  community  and  among  his  business 
associates,  the  general  opinion  prevailed  that  Hale  had 
either  cached  the  missing  sum  for  future  use,  or  that  some 
shameful  secret  which  he  feared  to  disclose,  was  con- 
nected with  its  disappearance.  Some  of  his  male  com- 
panions, with  the  light  disregard  of  morality  which  young 
men  delight  to  affect  before  a  large  experience  of  life  has 
taught  them  to  value  honesty  and  purity  in  every  relation, 
laughingly  repeated  Stubbs's  assertion  that  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  case,  and  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
Hale's  sin  more  leniently,  believing  him  to  have  shared  in 
the  almost  universal  defilement  that  tarnishes  the  nobility 
of  California  manhood. 

The  court  had  no  time  or  inclination  for  speculation 
upon  such  themes.  For  many  reasons  it  was  desirable 
that  the  trial  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy  issue.  The 
complaint  was  amended,  the  prisoner  was  promptly  con- 
victed of  the  embezzlement  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
one  sultry  September  day  sentence  was  passed  on  the 
guilty  man. 

The  Judge  who  presided  over  the  court  in  which  Lau- 
rence Hale  was  tried,  and  whose  province  in  our  tale  has 
hitherto  been  to  sit  with  lofty  dignity  upon  his  elevated 
throne,  to  listen  gravely  to  the  evidence  and  rule  upon 
trivial  points  of  law,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character. 
Possessed  of  rare  legal  acumen,  a  finely  balanced  and 
judicial  mind,  he  added  to  these  traits  an  impressive  per- 
sonal presence,  and  oratorical  gifts  that  had  early  achieved 
distinction  for  him  in  his  pleadings  at  the  bar.  Upon  the 
bench  he  discharged  his  duties  with  a  fidelity  that  for  the 
time  divested  him  of  every  personal  sympathy  and  human 
weakness,  meting  out  justice  to  evil-doers  with  such  an  un- 
sparing and  impartial  hand  that  he  had  become  the  terror 
of  the  criminal  class,  and  was  known  far  and  near  as  the 
"  Iron  Judge." 

There  was  something  leonine  in  his  aspect  as  he  rose  to 
pass  sentence  upon  the  prisoner — in  his  massive  head,  his 
corrugated  brow,  his  Roman  nose  and  inflated  nostrils — his 
sullen  eye  brooding  with  the  portent  of  a  coming  storm. 
As  he  swept  the  court-room  with  his  glance  the  prisoner 
quailed  beneath  his  look,  a  wave  of  excitement  passed 
over  the  spectators,  and  the  lawyers  shriveled  with  an 
humbling  realization  of  their  petty  aims,  their  unworthy 
subterfuges,  and  their  greed  and  insincerity. 

He  began  with  a  review  of  the  testimony  that  had  been 
presented  during  the  trial — a  recital  so  mechanical  in 
composition,  so  emotionless  in  its  analysis,  so  metalic  in 
utterance,  that  a  superficial  hearer  would  have  predicted 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  conclusion ;  yet  when  he  had 
finished  his  summary,  the  criminal  breach  of  faith,  in  all 
its  black  hideousness,  was  imprinted  on  every  heart. 
The  Judge  paused,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  up  a 
small  volume  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  state,  fluttering  the 
leaves  with  a  contemptuous  motion,  then  tossing  the 
book  back  to  its  original  place. 

"  In  the  face  of  the  conclusive  proof  that  has  been  pre- 
sented during  thistrial,  and  his  own  unqualified  confession 
as  well,  I  can  do  no  less  than  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
charge.  Guilty !  An  unscrupulous  thief,  lost  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  honor,  treacherous  to  those  who  have  befriended 
him!  a  moral  firebrand  among  his  associates!  Guilty! 
But  what  can  we  do  with  him? 

"  What  is  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  offense? 
Ten  years  of  idleness  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  state, 
comfortably  housed,  well  fed,  neatly  clothed,  treated  with 
more  consideration  and  respect  than  the  average  honest 
laborer  of  our  city,  under  a  discipline  less  rigid  than  that 
of  the  private  soldier,  virtually  unrestricted  in  his  com- 
munications with  family  and  friends,  and  with  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  pardoned  out  on  the  next  change  of 
the  administration.  What  terrors  does  such  a  doom  hold 
for  the  criminal? 

"  Our  system  of  prison  management  is  radically  wrong. 
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Seclusion  and  separation  should  be  the  first  principle 
of  intelligent  penitentiary  government.  No  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  should  be  permitted.  The  pris- 
oner should  be  debarred  from  correspondence  with  family 
or  friends.  Not  a  single  current  newspaper  should  ever 
be  received  within  the  walls.  Unless  our  prison  directors 
imbibe  sufficient  severity  of  doctrine  to  make  the  institu- 
tions under  their  charge  a  deterrent  influence  upon  ill- 
doers  instead  of  a  refuge  for  paupers  and  lawbreakers,  the 
criminal  element  of  our  state  will  increase  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  will  overwhelm  the  land,  and  erase  every 
vestige  of  virtue  and  honor. 

"  I  regard  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  examples  ever  presented  to  the  youth  of  our 
fair  city.  He  is  a  moral  leper  in  the  community,  whose 
career  will  exert  an  infectious  influence  wherever  its 
knowledge  reaches.  The  excellent  character  he  has 
hitherto  borne,  instead  of  constituting  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture ol  the  case,  renders  his  crime  the  more  heinous,  and 
his  example  the  more  perilous  to  society.  While  applying 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  and  condemning  him  to  serve 
ten  years  behind  the  bars  of  San  Quentin,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  legal  penalty  of  his  crime,  I  would  stipu- 
late that  he  should  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
sentence  him  for  life." 

The  great  speech  was  ended,  and  the  Judge  wiped  his 
forehead.  Attorneys  smiled  their  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  most  unique  opinions  ever  delivered  in  a  California 
court.  No  one  who  looked  upon  the  inexorable  face  of 
the  Iron  Judge  would  have  credited  the  fact  that  not  a 
month  before,  discovering  a  systematic  series  of  petty 
thefts  on  the  part  of  his  own  confidental  clerk — pecula- 
tions extending  over  a  term  of  years — he  had  not  dis- 
dained to  shed  a  tear  or  so  in  secret,  and  had  dismissed 
the  fellow  with  a  fatherly  admonition,  offering  him  a  free 
field  in  which  to  retrieve  his  misdeeds.  Precept  and  prac- 
tice do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand,  particularly  when  the 
precept  inculcates  a  lesson  of  stern  justice,  and  a  great 
heart  rules  the  man. 

And  the  prisoner,  the  reprehensible  sinner  who  added 
to  his  other  iniquities  the  unpardonable  crime  of  possess- 
ing a  hitherto  unblemished  moral  character?  Score 
another  in  the  black  category  of  his  sins ! 

Not  content  with  sapping  the  moral  foundations  of  San 
Francisco  society,  he  must  conclude  his  public  career  with 
a  lame  spectacular  effect.  Shameful  prostitution  of  dra- 
matic purpose!  Nauseous  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectators !  Puerile  exhibition  of  physical  weakness ! 
Overcome  by  an  appalling  realization  of  the  consequences 
of  his  crime,  weighed  down  with  a  hopeless  sense  of  the 
degradation  he  has  incurred,  the  rascal  has  fainted  in  the 
dock. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Editor  San  Franciscan  :  I  have  observed  that  what- 
ever time  you  select  to  visit  most  cities,  some  one  is  sure 
to  tell  you  you  ought  to  have  come  a  month  earlier  or  a 
month  later.  Here  in  Washington,  when  our  visitors 
come  in  the  winter,  we  say,  "  Oh,  you  ought  to  see  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring  ";  and  when  they  come  in  the  spring, 
we  say  "  You  ought  to  have  come  during  the  season." 
But  those  who  have  relinquished  the  joys  of  the  season 
for  the  sake  of  coming  in  the  spring  this  year,  can  cer- 
tainly see  no  reason  to  regret  their  choice.  True,  they 
have  had  to  forego  the  rapture  of  being  pounded  to  a 
poultice  by  the  jostling  crowd  at  official  receptions,  and 
the  agreeable  alternative  of  either  having  their  clothing 
torn  to  shreds  by  squeezing  through  a  mass  of  people 
about  as  easy  to  penetrate  as  a  stone  wall,  or  remaining 
fixed  in  one  corner,  with  no  outlook  for  several  hours  be- 
yond the  back-hair  and  shoulder  blades  of  the  woman  in 
front  of  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  place  of  these  fascinations 
they  see  the  town  itself  at  its  very  prettiest.  Although 
winter  has  not  only  lingered  in  the  lap  of  spring,  but  bids 
fair  to  remain  in  that  of  summer,  we  have  decided  to  go 
by  the  calendar  instead  of  the  thermometer,  and  call  it 
spring. 

In  the  shop  windows,  silks  and  velvets  have  been  dis- 
placed by  airy  muslins  and  the  gayest  of  unfurled  para- 
sols. In  the  numerous  parks  the  smooth  green  turf  shines 
in  the  sun,  and  the  great  beds  of  tulips  and  hyacinths 
flame  out  in  dazzling  scarlet  and  purple  and  gold,  at 
which  every  woman  who  passes  casts  longing  eyes,  only 
restrained  from  swooping  down  upon  them  by  fear  of  the 
authorities.  1  don't  believe  the  woman  exists  who  thinks 
it  any  harm  to  pick  flowers,  wherever  she  sees  them  or 
whoever  own  them. 

In  the  parks  at  twilight  are  seen  those  surest  harbin- 
gers of  spring,  belated  twos,  dawdling  slowly  along  or 
sitting  on  cold  iron  benches,  staring  at  each  other,  and 
blindly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  red  nose  which 
accompanies  a  cold  in  the  head  is  far  from  beautifying. 
We  know  it  is  spring,  too,  by  hearing  beneath  our  win- 
dows the  plaintive  notes  of  the — 

Grinder  who  serenely  grindeth 
At  our  door  the  hundredth  psalm, 

Till  he  ultimately  findeth 
Pence  in  his  unwashed  palm. 


In  Washington  every  one  takes  his  afternoon  walk  on 
the  Avenue  as  religiously  as  he  goes  to  church  on  Sun- 
day, and  actuated  by  much  the  same  motive — to  see 
other  people.  The  hard-working  society-girl  of  this  sea- 
son can  rest  from  her  labors,  and  take  a  little  innocent 
recreation ;  and  so  we  see  her  boned  down  and  strapped 
back  in  her  rigidly  tight  plain  gown,  with  a  big  bunch  of 
jonquils  stuck  casually  on  in  front,  and  a  hat  of  monu- 
mental height,  sauntering  down  the  Avenue — shopping  a 
little,  staring  in  at  the  windows  a  great  deal,  or  stopping 
in  gay,  chattering  groups  at  the  corner.  She  looks,  as  a 
rule,  rather  haggard,  and  here  and  there  we  see  one  who 
has  not  disdained  to  assist  nature  with  the  hand  of  art, 
to  add  a  touch  of  color  to  her  white  cheeks  or  a  dash  of 
black  around  her  dull  eyes;  but  she  has  a  rather  arduous 
time,  poor  thing !  so  we  ought  not  to  blame  her. 

All  the  winter  she  has  had  to  dash  madly  from  a  break- 
fast to  a  luncheon,  from  there  to  two  or  three  teas  and 
receptions,  filling  in  the  chinks  with  calls ;  home  for  a 
hasty  change  of  toilet,  and  then  out  again  to  a  dinner, 
followed  by  as  many  germans  as  she  can  crowd  in,  for 
she  must  be  seen  at  all  the  good  places.  You  may  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  if  you  are 
not  "  met  out  "  you  are  of  even  less  value  than  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Fortunately  the  society  girl 
is  not  required  to  be  conversationally  brilliant.  If  she  is 
moderately  good-looking,  dresses  and  dances  well,  she  is 
a  success.  For  conversation,  she  talks  about  where  she 
went  last  night  and  where  she  will  go  to-morrow ;  about 
what  is  playing  at  the  theaters;  and  she  may  speak — with 
caution,  however — about  the  last  new  novel,  if  it  be  a  very 
light  one.  If  she  goes  beyond  these  subjects  she  puzzles 
her  partners,  and  is  pronounced  "  so  odd,  you  know." 
As  the  immortal  Mrs.  Poyser  remarks,  "  I'm  not  denyin' 
the  women  are  fools;  God  Almighty  made  'em  to  match 
the  men." 

Every  one  knows  that  American  architecture,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing,  has  gone  mad  in  Washington.  The 
broad  streets  and  avenues,  especially  of  the  northwest 
end,  are  lined  with  Queen  Anne  cottages,  Swiss  chalets, 
Norman  castles,  and  ancient  baronial  halls,  which  have 
the  effect  of  having  been  standing  since  the  middle  ages, 
although  every  one  knows  they  were  only  built  day  before 
yesterday,  so  to  speak.  The  effect  is  not  at  all  unpleasant, 
even  interspersed  as  they  are  with  Indian  wigwams,  Afri- 
can bungalows,  Esquimau  igloos,  and  other  eccentric 
styles  of  architecture.  The  main  idea  of  each  person 
building  a  new  house  seems  to  be  to  make  it  entirely 
different  from  any  other  human  habitation  ever  before 
erected.  One  householder,  Colonel  John  Hay,  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  have  in  his  elegant  new  residence  on  H  street, 
the  first  floor  front  for  the  kitchen.  Of  course,  this  is 
only  treating  his  cook  with  proper  respect,  but  not  all 
employers  are  so  well  trained. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  among  all  the  beautiful  homes 
in  Washington  will  be  the  new  house  now  being  built  by 
Mrs.  Patton,  of  San  Francisco.  She  has  bought  a  square 
large  enough  for  the  house  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  quite 
extensive  grounds,  and  so  far  up  town  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  city  growing  too  far  beyond  it.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Senator  Stewart  built  the  big,  ugly  yellow 
pile  known  as  Stewart  Castle,  it  seemed  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilization,  and  out  on  the  open  prairie.  Now 
its  staring  yellow  is  toned  down  with  brown  paint,  and  it 
stands  decorously  among  rows  of  dignified  neighbors 
instead  of  conspicuously  alone.  Mrs.  Patton's  house  will 
be  far  beyond  it;  indeed  very  near  Rock  creek,  the  pretty, 
stony,  shady  little  stream  which  is  the  limit  of  the  city's 
possibility  westward,  for  beyond  that  is  West  Washington, 
or,  as  all  the  old  residents  call  it,  Georgetown.  When  it 
is  finished  the  great,  beautiful  house  will  no  doubt  be  a 
prominent  social  center,  for  Mrs.  Patton  is  rich,  not  only 
in  house  and  lands  but  in  four  beautiful  daughters. 

By  this  time  the  Washington  Monument  is  ancient 
history,  for  we  have  all  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  tall 
shaft  glittering  in  impressive  white  simplicity  against  the 
blue  of  the  sky ;  but  the  people  in  Wales  are  still  inter- 
ested enough  to  have  sent  their  little  contribution.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  it  should  travel  all  the  way  from  Wales 
to  blush  comparatively  unseen  in  the  interior  of  the  mon- 
ument, where  the  only  observers  will  be  those  who,  hav- 
ing risked  their  lives  in  the  elevator,  are  entirely  absorbed 
in  calculating  how  many,  or  rather  how  few,  chances  they 
have  of  getting  down  alive.  It  is  a  highly  polished  piece 
of  black  granite,  the  interest  in  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  prepared  by  John  G.  Smith,  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  tuneful  Cadwallader,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  on  it  are  inscribed  the  following  graceful  and 
touching  lines : 

Fy  Quaith,  Fy  Mgwlad,  Fy  Nglwad, 
Wales. 
Cymry  Am  Byth. 

Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  May  6,  1885. 


ART  AND  NATURE. 


The  Palette  Club  is  whizzing  along  the  down  grade. 
Bang!  over  she  goes,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Peace^  to 
its  memory  !  We  know  it  had  war  enough  when  living. 
In  after  times,  when  we  rack  our  brains  for  vivid  com- 
parisons, we  will  say  "As  crazy  as  an  artist,"  "As  turbu- 


lent as  a  Palette  Club,"  "As  loony  as  a  President  of 
painters."  Thus  the  club  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
It  will  have  enriched  the  language  by  a  few  phrases  which 
may  be  inelegant,  but  shall  not  lack  point.  "  Out,  out, 
brief  candle."  Lord,  what  a  spluttering  you  made  while 
you  were  burning! 

Let  us  review  the  last  days  of  the  party  about  to  die. 
The  Palette  Club  latterly  has  not  been  a  strictly  sym- 
metrical embodiment.  It  has  reminded  me  of  those 
funny  photographs  they  patch  up  in  the  cheap  galleries; 
you  surely  have  seen  them.  They  have  tiny  bodies  wild- 
ly gyrating,  and  large  heads.  They  keep  the  bodies  in 
stock,  and  take  the  heads  from  life.  The  Palette  Club  has 
recently  been,  like  these  photographs,  all  head— that  is  to 
say,  all  President.  The  small  body  has  long  been  unob- 
trusively kicking ;  but  it  got  along  well  enough  until  they 
put  this  head  on  it.  Now  it  is  dying  from  that  disease  so 
common  among  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  known  in  simple 
parlance  as  "cranial  elephantiasis."  That  President 
should  die  happy  when  he  reflects  how  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  make  him  great;  how  the  body  has  dwindled 
while  the  head  has  swelled.  It  is  sad  to  think  what  will 
become  of  this  President  when  he  can  no  longer  preside. 
The  body  may  die  right  up  to  the  neck,  but  that  head 
will  never  let  go.  An  autocrat  he  has  made  himself,  and 
he  will  stick  to  it  like  the  Russian,  who  can  only  be  loos- 
ened by  dynamite. 

It  is  likely  that  this  body,  as  soon  as  it  has  kicked  its 
last,  will  be  re-incorporated  and  enter  again  into  the  bosom 
of  Buddha,  i.  <?.,  the  Art  Association.  We  call  it  Bud- 
dha because  it  is  slow  enough  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
eternal  repose.  But  no  matter.  It  is  the  best  refuge 
there  is,  and  it  now  promises  to  hold  its  arms  forever  open 
by  establishing  a  permanent  exhibition. 

Meanwhile  it  is  modestly  suggested  that  the  President 
enthrone  himself  upon  the  Farallones,  and  pass  resolu- 
tions that  he  is  the  King  of  Seagulls  and  sole  exponent  of 
the  ocean. 

I  dropped  in  to  see  Barkhaus  and  Rodriguez  the  other 
day.  They  were  pegging  away  in  the  studio  over  the 
Clay  Street  Bank.  Barkhaus  is  the  man  who  has  drawn 
many  cutting  and  brilliantly  satirical  caricatures  for  the 
Wasp.  He  has  a  way  of  representing  Pixley  by  a  hooked 
nose,  a  round  owl  eye,  and  a  benevolent  smile.  It  don't 
write  up  very  well,  but  it  looks  more  like  Pixley  than 
Pixley  looks  like  himself.  When  Barkhaus  draws  Sarah 
Althea,  he  shows  a  glimpse  of  the  siren  who  once  had 
power  to  warm  a  desiccated  bosom  into  imprudence, 
while  he  boldly  exposes  to  the  public  view  the  skeleton 
that  underlies  the  senatorial  toga.  No  one  but  Barkhaus 
has  ever  expressed  the  Japanese  eyes  and  full,  waving 
smile  of  Emma  Abbott ;  and  with  a  few  dots  and  dashes 
he  has  been  known  to  change  an  excelsior  ballet  into  a 
collection  of  more  or  less  Apollos  from  the  Bohemian 
Club.  I  always  wanted  to  see  Barkhaus.  I  felt  some- 
how that  he  was  a  fire-eater.  What  bravery,  what  dar- 
ing, to  thus  so  trenchantly  expose  the  faults  and  follies  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful !  What  superhuman  courage 
he  must  have !  If  I  were  Barkhaus  I  should  be  afraid  that 
Pixley  would  some  day  out  upon  me  and  stab  me  with  a 
column ;  or  that  Senator  Sharon  would  buy  me,  body  and 
bones,  and  burn  me  up  for  kindling ;  or  that  Sarah  Althea 
would  bring  thirty-five  or  forty  lawsuits  against  me;  or 
Emma  Abbott  would  come  down  and  butter  me  with 
a  gush,  and  wreathe  me  in  her  plethoric  fascinations 
until  my  brush  was  paralyzed.  But  it  is  evident  that 
Barkhaus  does  not  stand  in  awe.  The  great  and  power- 
ful do  not  obliterate  him,  and  he  lives  on.  I  have  pict- 
ured him  a  swarthy  giant  with  beetling  brows,  tracing 
upon  the  stone  with  a  bowie-knife.  In  the  apt  subtlety 
of  his  hits  I  have  recognized  a  keen  shrewdness  that  only 
comes  with  years  and  experience.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  see  the  man  in  imagination  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
were  before  me — a  middle-aged  fire-eater  with  a  bad  eye. 

Well,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  I  dropped  up  to  see 
Barkhaus.  I  saw  him.  I  have  given  up  prophesy  and 
rented  out  my  imagination.  I  saw  a  slim  young  lad,  with 
a  boyish,  intelligent  face,  and  a  polite  and  almost  timid 
manner.  Brunette?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  has  eyes  of 
tender  blue,  and  the  budding  fuzz  upon  his  upper  lip  will, 
when  it  grows,  match  his  hair,  blonde  as  a  baby's. 
Presently  fie  sat  down  to  his  little  table  and  quietly  began 
to  work.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder.  In  the  most 
deferential  manner  he  was  tracing  a  biting  sarcasm  on  a 
prominent  millionaire.  He  did  it  so  sweetly,  so  inno- 
cently, so  entirely  without  evil  intention,  that  could  the 
millionaire  know  how  it  was  done  I  am  sure  he  could 
never  take  offense. 

Afterward  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  this  innocent 
dispenser  of  lithographic  nitro-glycerine.  They  tell  me 
that  he  has  an  affectionate  admiration  for  Senator  Sharon ; 
that  he  has  the  utmost  affection  for  Mr.  Pixley,  although 
he  has  never  seen  him,  having  gained  his  impressions 
from  a  photograph.  It  is  rumored  that  he  is  mild  and 
peaceful  of  soul,  having  no  convictions  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  man  or  measure.  It  is  said  that  he  obeys  his 
parents  and  his  employer,  doing  as  a  matter  of  duty  the 
work  that  is  set  before  him.  These  rumors  are  probably 
for  the  most  part  true.  Yet,  for  all  his  blonde  youthful- 
ness,  he  has  an  aquiline  n»se  which  fortells,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Napoleon  and  myself,  that  some  day  he  will 
show  himself  something  of  a  Roman— possibly  something 
of  a  general.  "  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  "  has 
come  to  be  as  thoroughly  exploded  an  idea  as  that  of 
having  faith  that  a  woman's  back-hair  is  her  own,  or  that 
politicians  go  to  Washington  to  serve  their  country. 

Fingal  Buchanan. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Oh,  mickle  is  the  power  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespeare. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets  and  wild  flowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. —  IVhittier. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  growing  plants  in  water. 
Some  of  our  ordinary  houseplants  may  be  grown  with  suc- 
cess in  this  way,  so  that  any  one  who  chooses  can  have  a 
plant  aquarium  in  the  window.  Where  there  are  goldfish, 
the  tank  or  globe  will  answer  for  some  plants,  and  those 
introduced  will  benefit  the  fish  also  by  keeping  the  water 
in  better  condition  for  them.  As  to  suitable  plants,  the 
calla,  among  common  ones,  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Either  the  ordinary  species  or  its  dwarf  va- 
riety, or  the  near  relative  with  spotted  leaves,  known  as 
the  ricliandia,  are  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  I 
think  the  dwarf  calla  will  generally  be  found  most  suit- 
able. Hyacinthes  and  other  bulbs  that  have  been  brought 
forward,  either  in  glasses  or  in  soil,  may  be  added  to  the 
aquatic  collection,  Those  taken  from  the  soil  must  first 
have  their  roots  cleaned.  The  bulbs  should  be  suspended 
over  the  water  by  means  of  wire  holders,  so  that  only  the 
extreme  base  and  the  roots  of  each  will  enter  the  water. 
Thus  the  bulbs  will  grow  and  flower  very  well.  Growing 
branches  of  the  tradesc anthia  or  Wandering  Jew  will 
thrive  in  water  by  inserting  the  lower  ends  in  the  element, 
ment.  The  pickerel  weed  from  the  ponds  is  also  a  hand- 
some aquatic  for  the  house. 

About  the  house,  as  well  as  within  it,  the  atmosphere 
which  we  call  an  "air  of  home  "is  an  alluring  charm 
whenever  it  really  exists.  And  why  should  not  the  earth 
which  frames  the  dwelling,  be  it  ever  so  limited,  bear  the 
sweetest  of  flowers?  In  spots  unvisited  by  the  sun  may 
be  placed  attractive  grasses,  and  varieties  of  caressing  foli- 
age that  grow  even  more  vigorously  when  in  the  shade, 
touching  with  beauty  and  tenderness  the  border  of  a  lim- 
ited walk.  This  office  is  performed  with  as  much  grace 
and  effectiveness  as  if  the  hard  boundary  lines  were  the 
friendliest  of  protections,  so  kindly  is  the  foliage  that 
creeps  along  the  shady  places.  Suppose  the  person  who 
is  making  a  home  has  the  house  built  upon  a  city  lot,  with 
only  a  wee  bit  of  spare  ground  at  the  back ;  and  suppose, 
too,  that  even  this  scrap  of  earth  lies  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  where  sunbeams  are  unable  to  drop  down 
as  a  benediction  to  the  soil.  There  is  the  dearest  spot 
for  the  ivy  to  climb  and  make  all  things  beautiful  without 
demanding  space  for  itself. 

Never  feel  discouraged  about  flowers,  if  you  can  only 
secure  sunshine  for  them.  If  weeds  will  thrive  of  their 
own  free  will,  flowers  certainly  should  at  the  bidding  and 
tending  of  an  intelligent  hand.  Shrubs  that  flower  in 
their  season,  and  which  are  beautiful  in  form  or  foliage, 
should  be  planted  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  vistas 
and  spaces.  Those  who  desire  seclusion  may  prefer  to 
depend  upon  hardy  vines,  such  as  the  honeysuckle,  trum- 
pet-vine, Virginia-creeper,  white  and  purple  wisteria,  etc. 
The  climbing  rose  is  no  longer  in  favor  because  of  the 
fondness  worms  and  spiders  have  for  it,  and  the  great  care 
it  demands.  Do  not  choose  large  growths  in  the  hope  of 
earlier  maturity,  because  a  small  vigorous  shrub  or  vine 
will  attain  large  proportions  sooner  after  transplanting 
than  one  with  older  roots.  While  waiting  for  the  growth 
of  hardy  vines,  there  are  many  annuals  which  climb  rap- 
idly that  may  be  utilized,  such  as  the  cypress-vine,  can- 
ary-vine, morning-glory  and  nasturtium,  the  seeds  of  which 
may  be  planted  early.  They  thrive  rapidly,  and  die  in 
the  autumn.  Japanese  ivy  and  the  Madeira-vine,  with  its 
numberless  odoriferous  white  blossoms,  are  also  among 
the  swift  climbers,  and  the  bulb  of  the  latter  increases  in 
size  and  number  of  tubers  from  year  to  year.  The  Vir- 
ginia-creeper climbs  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  this  creeping  up- 
ward is  not  the  result  of  a  single  year's  growth.  The  wis- 
teria comes  from  China,  and  is  said  to  possess  great 
longevity. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  new  and  strange  flowers, 
because  the  old  ones  are  always  pretty,  and  are  known  to 
be  of  sure  growth  in  our  climate.  If  the  lady  gardener 
desire  novelties,  she  should  seek  advice  about  their 
growth  from  a  professional  gardener.  There  are  newly 
imported  treasures  coming  upon  us  from  year  to  year, 
but  with  flowers,  as  with  people,  we  become  really  fond 
of  them  only  as  we  become  well  acquianted  with  them. 
Many  amateur  gardeners  enjoy  experimenting  with  their 
plants,  and  this  occupation  is  extremely  interesting,  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  very  limited  space  to  these  non-profes- 
sional attempts,  and  use  only  such  seeds  and  plants  as 
have  been  tried  and  can  be  trusted. 


Light-weight  wraps  claim  the  attention  early.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  provided  a  great  variety  of  soft,  fine 
woolen  materials,  small  checks,  subdued  plaids,  and  al- 
most invisible  stripes.  These  are  made  up  more  com- 
monly for  misses  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  velvet.  There 
are  many  plain-colored  materials  in  dark  brown,  green, 
blue  and  gray.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked  style  of 
construction  for  common  use.  The  tight-fitting  redingote, 
the  Newmarket  and  the  Russian  circular,  are  all  worn  for 
long  wraps.   For  dressy  wear  wraps  are  decidedly  short. 


These  are  of  plain,  brocaded  and  /rise  fabrics,  combined 
with  lace  grenadine  or  jet  passementerie.  Silk  chenille 
fringe  as  well  as  all  widths  of  laces  are  used  for  trimming. 
In  these  mantles  the  sleeves  form  a  large  part  of  the  gar- 
ment, and  are  usually  highly  ornamented.  The  lace  wrap 
which  best  deserves  to  be  called  stylish  is  shirred  in  a 
deep  yoke,  and  falls  in  flat  plaits  concealing  the  skirt 
to  the  hem.  It  requires  some  grace  and  a  certain  air  of 
distinction  to  prevent  one's  friends  from  saying  that  the 
garment  looks  like  a  dressing-gown,  but  when  worn  by  a 
woman  to  whose  figure  it  is  adapted,  it  is  really  elegant. 


One  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  production  of 
lace  is  the  introduction  of  shaded  tints  in  the  flowers  and 
patterns,  giving  them  the  relief  of  a  picture.  This  effect 
is  produced  by  varying  the  application  of  the  two  stitches 
used  in  making  the  flowers— the  toile,  which'  forms  the 
close  tissue,  and  the  grille,  employed  in  the  open  part  of 
the  pattern.  The  system  is  so  successfully  applied  to  the 
lace  of  France  that  it  has  been  adopted  with  the  greatest 
success.  There  is  a  legend  regarding  the  introduction  of 
this  manufacture  into  Flanders.  A  poverty-stricken  but 
pious  young  girl  was  dying  of  love  for  a  young  man  whose 
wealth  precluded  all  hopes  of  marriage.  One  night,  as 
she  sat  weeping  at  her  sad  fate,  a  beautiful  lady  entered 
the  cottage  and,  without  saying  a  word,  placed  on  her 
knees  a  green  cloth  cushion,  with  its  bobbins  filled  with 
very  fine  threads  that  on  autumn  evenings-  floated  in  the 
air,  and  which  the  people  call  filsdela  Vierge.  The  lady, 
though  of  romantic  bearing,  was  a  practical  manufac- 
turer. She  sat  down  in  silence,  and  with  her  nimble  fin- 
gers taught  the  unhappy  maiden  how  to  make  all  sorts  of 
patterns  and  complicated  stitches.  As  daylight  ap- 
proached, the  maiden  had  learned  her  art,  and  the  mys- 
terious visitor  disappeared.  The  price  of  the  lace  soon 
made  the  poor  girl  rich.  She  married  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and,  surrounded  by  a  large  family,  lived  happy 
and  rich,  for  she  had  kept  the  secret  for  herself.  One 
evening  when  the  little  folks  were  playing  around  her 
knee  by  the  fireside,  and  her  husband  sat  fondly  watching 
the  happy  group,  the  lady  suddenly  made  her  appearance 
among  them.  Her  bearing  was  distant.  She  seemed 
stern  and  sad,  and  she  addressed  her  protege  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  you  enjoy  peace  and  abundance, 
while  without  are  famine  and  trouble.  I  helped  you; 
you  have  not  helped  your  neighbors.  The  angels  weep 
for  you,  and  turn  away  their  faces." 

So  the  next  day  the  woman  arose,  and,  going  forth  with 
the  green  cushion  and  its  bobbins  in  her  hands,  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  offering  to  instruct  all  who  would 
be  taught  in  the  art  she  had  herself  miraculously  learned. 
So  they  soon  became  rich,  and  Belgium  became  famous 
for  this  manufacture. 


The  latest  bridal  toilets  are  not  trimmed  as  much  as 
they  have  been.  They  are  of  velvet,  heavily  ribbed  faille, 
ottoman,  gros  grain,  satin  and  silk  cachemire.  The 
trains  are  added  to  the  skirt,  and  of  the  same  material  as 
the  waist.  The  front  of  the  skirt  affords  variety  in  these 
costumes.  If  the  goods  are  of  soft  texture,  such  as  silk 
or  cachemire,  the  skirt  may  be  arranged  in  large  plaits, 
with  a  ruching  of  silk,  lace  or  tulle  on  the  lower  part. 
Some  skirt  fronts  are  of  satin  covered  with  plain  tulle, 
either  plaited  or  slightly  gathered,  and  the  trains  and 
waists  are  of  velours  de  Genes.  .No  trimming  is  required. 
Silk  skirts  have  three  tulle  or  lace  scarfs  taken  across  the 
front  and  under  the  train.  These  scarfs  are  fastened 
down  on  either  side,  a  little  toward  the  front,  by  tiny 
bunches  of  flowers.  Some  skirts  are  of  plaited  tulle, 
slightly  draped  on  one  side,  under  a  bunch  of  flowers.  A 
scarf  of  plain  tulle  is  also  fastened  over  the  puff  of  the 
train.  When  lace  is  employed  for  bridal  dresses,  it  serves 
as  a  skirt  over  a  silk  lining,  or  forms  a  draped  scarf. 

A  becoming  coiffure  for  a  bride  is  to  have  the  hair 
combed  up  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  taken  in  ringlets 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  like  puffs.  Among  these  are  small 
bunches  of  orange  blossoms,  with  one  very  large  one  in 
front.  The  hair  is  curled  over  the  forehead,  and  combed 
back  on  the  sides.  The  large  tulle  vail,  taken  over  the 
head,  is  fastened  in  front  by  two  pins  with  gold  tops. 

Skirts  worn  by  guests  at  weddings  are  usually  short ;  the 
long  trains  are  only  de  rigueur  for  the  bride's  mother  and 
for  near  relatives.  Lace  skirts  are  more  seen  than  any 
other  on  these  occasions.  They  are  of  cream,  reddish  or 
black  lace,  and  worn  with  habit  or  redingote  waists. 
The  waists  are  of  single-colored  velvet  or  faille.  Lace 
bonnets  trimmed  with  flowers  are  worn  with  these  cos- 
tumes. Some  dressy  toilets  of  embroidered  silk  have 
very  short,  tight-fitting  jackets.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
single  button  to  fasten  them,  and  are  cut  up  in  the  back. 
As  this  fashion  shows  a  part  of  the  waist,  there  are  many 
v*ays  of  trimming  the  plastrons.  They  may  be  covered 
with  full  lace  or  silk,  cither  embroidered  or  worked  with 
beads  or  gold.  Very  fine  cream  llama  lace  serves  for 
plastrons,  cuffs,  or  fronts  of  skirts  for  indoor  wear,  and,  in 
different  shades  of  brown,  is  the  favored  trimming  for 
the  rough  woolen  fabrics  which  are  now  adopted  for  trav- 
eling and  walking  purposes. 


Wilton  carpets  were  made  many  years  before  Brus- 
sels.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Wilton  of  early 


times  was  somewhat  different  in  its  construction  from  that 
of  the  present.  Henry  Herbert,  ninth  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
introduced  its  manufacture  in  174s,  but  the  goods  had 
been  made  some  time  prior  in  France.  In  1755,  English 
Axminsters  were  made;  but  it  was  not  until  1749  that  a 
loom  was  constructed  which  would  produce  a  Brussels 
carpet.  And  just  here  is  an  intensely  interesting  anec- 
dote, which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
an  inviolable  truth  :  During  1730  and  1735,  John  Broom 
traveled  through  Tournay  and  Brussels,  studying  the 
stitch  which  was  then  known  as  Brussels  stitch.  In 
Brussels  particularly,  weavers  were  at  that  time  making  a 
carpet  named  after  the  town— the  Brussels  carpet.  Broom 
studied  with  much  earnestness  the  mystery  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  finally  made  the  acquaintance  in  Tournay 
of  a  weaver  understanding  the  secret.  He  and  this 
weaver  immediately  repaired  to  England,  and  near  Mt. 
Skipet,  Kidderminster,  they  put  up  the  first  Brussels 
loom.  They  operated  with  absolute  secrecy,  but  in  time 
their  modus  operandi  was  exposed.  Broom  and  his  Bel- 
gian workman  labored  night  and  day,  and  it  being  known 
where  their  operations  were  conducted,  some  enterprising 
fellow  climbed  to  the  window,  and  night  after  night, 
from  his  perilous  perch  outside,  he  studied  the  operations 
of  the  mechanism  within,  until  he  was  able  to  carry  away 
in  his  mind  a  model  of  the  Brussels  loom.  Then  a 
second  firm  and  several  others  came  into  the  field, 
and  in  1753  Kidderminster  was  doing  considerable  in 
the  way  of  Brussels.  To-day  there  is  hardly  anything 
else  but  Brussels  made  in  Kidderminster,  and,  odd  as  it 
may  seem,  there  is  hardly  a  yard  of  original  Kiddermin- 
ster carpet  produced  there. 


The  dealers  in  stationery  are  constantly  amusing  their 
patrons,  and  catering  to  their  caprices,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  devices  and  styles  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes. 
An  innovation  in  papeterie  has  appeared  in  the  form  of 
envelopes  with  an  imitation  seal  of  wax  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  a  signet  ring,  if  the  writer  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  signet  ring.  The  extreme  of  eccentricity 
is  adopted  by  persons  with  handsome  residences,  who 
have  the  photographs  of  them  placed  upon  the  paper, 
instead  of  the  address.  The  shades  of  color  are  various. 
A  delicate  chocolate  is  quite  fashionable,  with  the  mono- 
gram at  the  left  corner  in  brown  and  gold,  the  address 
being  in  the  right  corner  in  gold  and  brown,  the  envelope 
to  match,  and  the  monogram  surmounting  the  address. 
Young  ladies  have  various  queer  designs  of  monograms, 
and  in  some  cases  have  their  pet  names  printed  rather 
prominently  upon  their  paper.  The  name  of  the  day,  as 
formerly  printed,  has  given  way  to  the  French  words  for 
the  same,  as  Lundi  for  Monday,  Mardi  for  Tuesday,  etc. 
More  latitude  is  allowed  in  note-paper  than  ordinary 
writing-paper.  In  this  line  the  giit-edged  and  delicately 
colored  note-cards  are  in  request,  secured  in  fancy  envel- 
opes, and  some  show  a  preference  for  the  paper  which  is 
already  gummed,  to  be  used  as  an  envelope.  Monograms 
are  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions.  Upon  the  ordinary 
envelope  it  is  placed  at  one  side,  or  in  the  center  of  the 
flap.  When  the  flap  is  square  it  is  placed  at  the  left  side, 
and  when  it  is  sharply  pointed  and  reaches  the  end  of  the 
envelope  the  design  is  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
point.  When  sealing-wax  is  used  to  fasten  a  letter,  plain 
envelopes  are  adopted,  as  any  device  upon  the  paper  will 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  seal. 


Muslin  curtains  are  now  embroidered  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  yard  at  the  top,  to  turn  over  as  a  valance.  The 
work  is  simply  the  easy  outlines  that  come  stamped  on 
linen  towels,  done  in  blue  or  amber  crewels,  large-flowered 
patterns  and  sprays  being  favorites.  It.is  quickly  done. 
The  plain  part  of  the  curtain  is  then  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  looped  back  with  satin  ribbons  to  match. 

For  light  window  curtains,  materials  are  now  in  use 
which  give  variety  to  the  old  and  well-worn  imitation 
laces,  which  have  so  long  figured  as  the  "  proper  thing." 
From  simple  cheese-cloth  to  Indian  silks,  one  may  go 
through  a  long  list  of  materials  more  or  less  expensive, 
which  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  Linen  lawn  and 
French  organdie,  with  flower  figures  in  delicate  colors, 
are  among  the  cheaper  materials,  and  very  effective. 
Turning  to  the  more  expensive  materials,  nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  a  monochrome  India  silk,  which  can  bear  an 
embroidered  edge  or  silken  fringe  of  the  same  color. 
White  or  cream-white  Chinese  crepe  with  figures  is  made 
in  charmingly  delicate  designs. 


Darned  work  with  silk  or  filoselle  in  Nagpore  or  Tus- 
sore silk  is  in  greater  favor  than  ever  for  cushions.  The 
same  kind  of  work  with  crewel  on  linen  is  suitable  for 
counterpanes  and  bed-covers  or  summer  curtains. 

Exquisite  effects  for  those  of  a  decorative  turn  of 
thought  may  be  made  by  painting  leaves  and  flowers  on 
India  silk  of  delicate  shades,  and  surrounding  the  flat 
painted  color  with  an  outline  double  row  of  stitching  of 
gold  thread.    Charming  bed-covers  are  thus  made. 

Holland  shades  that  are  worn  out  at  the  top  can  be 
made  of  use  by  cutting  in  halves  and  rehemming,  then 
tacking  upon  the  top  of  the  frame.  Shade  the  lower  half 
of  the  window  with  a  short  curtain  of  muslin,  puffed  on  a 
lace  mosquito  netting  darned  with  crewels  in  outlines  of 
large  flowers,  F-  E.  W. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  FIVE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GIRLS'  UNION. 
An  altogether  new  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  many  institutions  carried  on  by  the  ladies  of  our  city 
is  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union,  situated  in  the 
airy,  old-fashioned  hou^e  No.  728  Bush  street,  between 
Powell  and  Mason.  It  has  been  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion for  about  three  years,  but  not  till  August  last  did  its 
founders  find  a  habitation.  Now,  however,  they  have  a 
home,  and  from  that  standpoint  are  studying  out  the  an- 
swer to  the  grave  problem  of"  How  shall  young  girls  earn 
honest  bread? " 

The  ladies  engaged  in  this  noble  work,  assisted  by  only 
a  limited  number  of  gentlemen,  are  as  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  Frink;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Bray  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Blake ;  Treasurer,  William  Bosworth  ;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  R.  S.  Miller;  Auditor,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wakelee. 

Resident  Director—Mrs.  C.  E.  Kinney. 
Board  of  Directors — William  Bosworth,  Dr.  L.  A.  Bal- 
lard. Mrs.  Charles  Eaton,  Mrs.  Charles  Blake,  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Kinney,  Miss  M.  B.  Cochrane,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Stringer, 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Wakelee,  Mrs.  Grace  Bray,  Mrs.  Shirpser. 

Advisory  Board— Edear  W.  Steele,  Dr.  C.  D.  Barrows, 
L.  B.  Benchly.  Dr.  H.  M.  Fiske,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fiske, 
Miss  M.  Very,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Drexler,  Miss  E.  Domett,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Win- 
kle, Mrs.  Doolittle,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Steele,  Mrs.  Charles  Lux, 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Whipple,  Mrs.  E. 
Beach,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Tracy,  Mrs.  John  Barrows,  Mrs.  Sted- 
man,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sanchez,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Woodman,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Miller,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  S.  P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Dewey,  Mrs.  Chatterton, 
Mrs.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Kelsey. 

We  have  several  asylums  for  orphans  and  abandoned 
children,  for  each  of  which  the  state  pays  a  stated  sum 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  After 
that  time  they  have  no  provision  made  for  them,  and  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  world.  Boys  in  one  way  and  another 
find  a  niche  to  fill,  but  such  girls  as  have  not  been  adopted 
or  found  a  home  are  indeed  helpless.  To  supply  this 
missing  link  in  the  care  of  friendless  girls,  to  train  them 
for  places,  to  fit  them  for  honest  and  accurate  work,  was 
the  first  purpose  that  brought  the  Union  into  existence. 
But  like  many  another  institution,  its  object  has  grown 
and  increased  until  it  is  like  the  hen  yearning  over  her 
many  chickens — gathering  girls  of  all  ages,  from  home  and 
abroad,  under  its  sheltering  wings,  and  fitting  them  for 
bread-winners. 

The  art  of  home  making  is  to  be  taught  in  its  smallest 
detail,  in  order  that  she  who  studies  it  may  successfully 
undertake  the  care  of  the  homes  of  others,  and  after- 
wards that  of  her  own.  The  dress-maker,  the  designer, 
the  telegrapher,  the  kindergartener,  are  all  to  be  trained 
in  their  special  lines. 

Several  years  ago,  in  a  little  screed  upon  woman's 
rights,  I  prophesied  that  the  "Coming  Arcadia  "  would 
be  upon  us,  not  when  women  succeeded  in  voting  with 
the  men,  but  when  women  held  out  the  hand  of  help- 
fulness to  women,  and  taught  them  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly  and  scientifically;  then  we  should  have,  in- 
stead of  the  higher  education,  the  chemistry  of  cooking, 
the  geometry  of  dress-making,  and  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  mothers.  It  is  quite  a  surprise  to  see  that  this 
question  is  taken  up  so  early  in  our  history.  I  had  not 
expected  it  for  twenty  years  to  come.  But  here  in  our 
midst  is  a  thoroughly  American  institution  starting  upon 
its  way,  looking  these  questions  bravely  in  the  face,  and 
endeavoring  to  find  answers  for  them,  realizing  the  need 
for  thoroughness  in  the  citidel  of  home  itself. 

The  support  of  the  Union  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  sustaining  members  and  the  beneficiaries,  each  one 
paying  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar  per  year.  This 
entitles  members  of  both  classes  to  all  the  priveleges  of 
the  society,  the  first  obtaining  skilled  service  by  its  aid, 
the  second  securing  the  benefit  of  its  many  training 
classes  and  opportunities  of  assistance.  One  of  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  society  is  to  bring  these  two 
classes  together  in  a  mutual  helpfulness — the  employer 
and  the  employe — that  it  may,  in  a  degree,  do  away  with 
the  awful  stigma  in  our  fair  land,  that  an  honest  girl  can- 
not find  work  to  do.  The  plea  that  "  She  is  a  woman  !  " 
is  no  longer  received  as  sufficient  reason  for  giving  un- 
skilled labor  a  position  it  cannot  fill.  She  must  serve 
her  apprenticeship  if  she  hopes  to  compete  in  the  struggle 
for  bread.  This  recognition  of  the  demand  of  the  day, 
makes  this  Union  an  advanced  institution  to  be  placed 
alongside  the  mutual  insurance  societies  and  the  loan 
associations. 

The  chief  American  characteristic  underlying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Union  is  that  all  assistance  given,  all  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  a  penniless,  incompetent  girl,  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  debt  of  honor,  to  be  paid  with  a 
very  small  sum,  in  .her  own  time,  at  her  own  convenience. 
If  this  is  not  agreed  to,  the  applicant  is  not  received. 
The  lady  directors  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  class  which 
is  willing  to  take  charity  or  receive  alms;  they  will  deal 
only  with  those  who  wish  to  maintain  their  own  self- 
respect. 

Though  in  a  [figurative  sense  the  society  may  be  said 


only  to  have  reached  the  stage  in  its  existence  where  it  is 
out  of  swaddling  clothes,  yet  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  many  improvements  and  additions  are  pro- 
jected for  its  future,  which  will  make  the  Union  a  god- 
send indeed. 

Already  the  calls  for  help  in  the  domestic  department 
outnumber  the  supply  fourfold.  A  home  has  been  sup- 
plied for  seventy-two  girls  for  brief  periods,  at  a  price  of 
fifteen  cents  a  meal,  and  rooms  at  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a  week.  Situations  or  needed  work  have  been  supplied  for 
over  forty  of  them,  and  fifty-one  places  secured  for  out- 
side beneficiaries. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  is  the  very 
incompetency  and  lack  of  training  in  women  which  has 
forced  the  necessity  of  training  classes  upon  the  lady 
directors  of  the  institution.  Every  effort  is  now  being  put 
forth  to  perfect  plans  for  therestablishment  of  these  grand 
aids  to  self-helpfulness.  Dressmaking  and  plain  sewing 
have  already  been  introduced,  with  excellent  results. 
Those  who  wish  to  work  in  retirement  place  a  number 
upon  their  special  garments,  so  that  ladies  who  are  pleased 
with  them  may  order  duplicates  from  the  same  hand. 
This  also  places  a  premium  upon  skilled  work,  the  finer 
workwomen  receiving  the  greater  number  of  orders. 
This  department  may  be  aided  materially  by  ladies  who, 
desiring  garments  for  themselves  and  children,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  their  work  in  this  direction,  thereby 
patronizing  their-own  sisterhood  rather  then  the  denizens 
of  Chinatown,  who  furnish  most  of  the  cheap  sewing  sold 
in  our  ready-made  clothing  stores. 

It  is  no  small  problem  which  these  lady  directors  of 
the  Girls'  Union  are  trying  to  solve,  and  they  need  the 
assistance  of  many  to  make  it  successful.  In  reading  the 
lists  of  the  boards  of  lady  managers  of  the  many  societies 
and  institutions  in  our  city,  we  find  the  same  names 
appearing  in  a  number  of  them — names  of  sympathetic 
ladies  who  have  become  interested  in  different  forms  of 
charitable  work.  And  yet  there  are  many  ladies  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  in  San  Francisco  whose  names  do  not 
appear  in  connection  with  any  of  these  works  of  helpful- 
ness. Perhaps  the  idea  of  assisting  has  not  occurred  to 
them.  If  so,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  aid  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best;  one  of  the  kind  that  "  shuts  the  stable 
door  before  the  horse  is  stolen  " ;  one  that  "  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  There  are  many  ways  of  assisting 
in  this  good  work.  There  are  the  indirect  methods  which 
are  sometimes  more  powerful  than  the  direct.  One  is  the 
making  known  the  purposes  of  the  society  in  each  one's 
small  circle,  thus  extending  its  field  of  usefulness;  another 
is  in  becoming  a  member  at  a  dollar  a  year,  and  lending 
moral  support  as  well  as  personal  influence;  still  another 
is  in  attending  the  little  entertainments  gotten  up  from 
time  to  time  and  announced  through  the  papers,  in  order 
to  reach  the  public ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  con- 
tributing by  ladies  of  talent  of  their  services  in  furnishing 
a  thoughtful  and  entertaining  programme.  One  of  these 
last  included  a  bright  and  sparkling  address  upon  "  Law- 
yers," by  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters.  The 
lady  in  question  is  very  desirous  of  having  an  additional 
training  class  added  to  the  rest,  to  teach  mothers  how  to 
care  for  their  children.  When  that  comes  about,  we 
shall  be  well  on  the  road  to  our  coming  Arcadia,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Kinney,  the  Resident  Director,  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin — a  lady  with  a  refined  and  kindly  face.  Meeting 
with  a  great  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  son,  she 
found  no  relief  in  anything  but  active  work;  and  so, 
leaving  a  beautiful  home  in  a  choice  spot  in  the  Sierras, 
she  devotes  her  time  to  this  difficult  work,  spending  but  a 
few  weeks  in  the  summer  at  her  country  place.  It  is 
through  her  untiring  efforts,  in  connection  with  the 
other  ladies  of  the  board,  that  the  Union  has  made 
such  rapid  progress,  and  in  her  position  as  mother,  ad- 
viser and  counselor,  she  brings  comfort  to  many  a  help- 
less girl  who  comes  to  her  as  a  last  recourse. 

Mrs.  Kinney  has  large  ideas  for  the  future  of  the 
Union.  Even  now  she  sees  the  way  to  make  it  an  inter- 
state work,  having  in  prospect  a  network  of  auxiliaries 
throughout  the  principal  towns,  all  in  communication 
and  mutually  interested.  Already  Petaluma  has  be- 
come an  assistant,  forming  a  Union  Aid  in  connection 
with  the  San  Francisco  Union,  and  Santa  Rosa  and 
Saint  Helena  give  promise  of  following  suit.  By  means 
of  these  many  links  in  the  great  chain,  it  can  accomplish 
a  vast  work  for  woman  on  this  coast,  enabling  a  skilful 
workwoman,  or  one  who  knows  her  profession  well,  to  go 
from  place  to  place  with  her  credentials,  and  win 
honest  bread  wherever  she  goes. 

The  girls  reached  by  the  Union  are  all  of  the  better 
class,  the  self-helpful,  the  intelligent  and  refined.  By 
being  taught  useful  occupations  and  professions  best 
suited  to  each  individual,  and  then  provided  with  em- 
ployment, many  are  saved  from  the  wolves  of  the  world 
lying  in  wait  for  them.  Of  course,  to  those  who  make  a 
study  of  human  nature,  it  is  well  known  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  an  occasional  ingrate,  who  will  abuse 
the  privileges  open  to  her ;  still  the  atmosphere  of  such 
an  institution  cannot  fail  to  awaken  gratitude  in  the 
majority  of  hearts  that  come  within  its  influence. 

Making  this  a  retreat  for  homeless  girls  is  a  wise  move. 
Many  are  the  terrible  tales  told  of  girls — young  women, 
refined  and  attractive,  whose  first  misstep  upon  coming 
to  the  city  to  find  employment,  was  in  the  choice  of 


lodging.  Those  with  greater  caution  have  sought  a  first- 
class  hotel,  preferring  to  be  extravagant  rather  than  run 
the  risk  ot  finding  themselves  in  a  doubtful  place.  When 
the  Union  shall  become  well  enough  known,  these  dif- 
ficulties will  be  smoothed  away,  and  young  ladies  may 
venture  to  come  to  the  city  panoplied  with  credentials, 
and  armed  with  an  address  of  safety,  where  a  motherly 
welcome  shall  await  them. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY. 


From  an  article  by  Bev.  T.  T.  Munger,  on  "  Immor- 
tality and  Modern  Thought,"  in  77ie  Century  for  May,  we 
quote  as  follows:  "When  chemistry  put  the  key  of  the 
physical  universe  into  the  hand  of  science,  it  was  well 
enough  to  give  up  a  century  to  the  dazzling  picture  it  re- 
vealed. A  century  of  concentrated  and  universal  gaze  at 
the  world  out  of  whose  dust  we  are  made,  and  whose 
forces  play  in  the  throbs  of  our  hearts,  is  not  too  much ; 
but  after  having  sat  so  long  before  the  brilliant  play  of 
elemental  flames,  and  seen  ourselves  reduced  to  simple 
gas  and  force  under  laws  for  whose  strength  adamant  is 
no  measure,  we  have  become  a  little  restive  and  take  up 
again  the  old  questions.  Science  has  not  explained  us  to 
ourselves,  nor  compassed  us  in  its  retort,  nor  measured 
us  in  its  law  of  continuity.  You  have  shown  me  of  what 
I  am  made,  how  put  together,  and  linked  my  action  to 
the  invariable  energy  of  the  universe ;  now  tell  me  what  I 
am ;  explain  to  me  consciousness,  will,  thought,  desire, 
love,  veneration.  I  confess  myself  to  be  all  you  say,  but 
I  know  myself  to  be  more ;  tell  me  what  that  more  is. 
Science,  in  its  early  and  wisely  narrow  sense,  could  not 
respond  to  these  demands ;  but  it  has  enlarged  its  voca- 
tion under  two  impulses.  It  has  pushed  its  researches 
until  it  has  reached  verges  beyond  which  it  cannot  go, 
yet  sees  forces  and  phenomena  that  it  cannot  explain  nor 
even  speak  of  without  using  the  nomenclature  of  meta- 
physics. In  a  recent  able  work  of  science  the  word 
'  spirit '  is  adopted  into  the  scientific  vocabulary.  Again, 
physical  science  has  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  allying 
itself  with  other  sciences — finding  itself  on  their  boarders. 
Chemistry  led  up  to  biology,  and  this  in  return  to  psy- 
chology, and  soon  to  sociology  and  history  and  religion, 
and  even  to  metaphysics,  whose  tools  it  had  used  with  some 
disdain  of  their  source.  In  short,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  specific  science,  but  that  all  sciences  are 
parts  of  one  universal  science.  The  broad  studies  of 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  done  much  toward 
establishing  this  conviction,  which  has  brought  about 
what  may  be  called  a  comity  of  the  sciences,  or  an  era  of 
good  feeling.  The  chemist  sits  down  by  the  metaphysi- 
cian and  says,  Tell  me  what  you  know  about  conscious- 
ness; and  the  theologian  listens  eagerly  to  the  story  of 
evolution.  Unless  we  greatly  misread  the  temper  of 
recent  science,  it  is  ready  to  pass  over  certain  phenomena 
it  has  discovered  and  questions  it  has  raised,  to  theology. 
And  with  more  confidence  we  may  assert  that  theology  is 
parting  with  the-conceit  it  had  assumed  as  '  queen  of  the 
sciences,'  and,  clothing  itself  with  its  proper  humility,  is 
ready  to  accept  a  report  from  any  who  can  aid  in  its 
exalted  studies. 

"  This  comity  between  the  sciences,  or  rather  necessary 
correlation,  not  only  leads  to  good  feeling  and  mutual  re- 
spect, but  insures  a  recognition  of  each  other's  conclu- 
sions. Whatever  is  true  in  one  must  be  true  in  all. 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  one  cannot  be 
ruled  out  of  another.  That  which  is  true  in  man's  spiritual 
life  must  be  true  in  his  social  life;  and  whatever  is  true  in 
social  life  must  not  contradict  anything  in  his  physical 
life.  We  might  reverse  this,  and  say  that  no  true  pnysiolo- 
gist  will  define  the  physical  man  so  as  to  exclude  the  so- 
cial man;  nor  will  he  so  define  the  social  and  political 
man  as  to  shut  out  the  spiritual  man ;  nor  will  he  so  define 
the  common  humanity  as  to  exclude  personality.  He 
will  leave  a  margin  for  other  sciences  whose  claims  are  as 
valid  as  those  of  his  own.  If,  for  example,  immortality 
is  a  necessary  coordinate  of  man's  moral  nature— an  evi- 
dent part  of  its  content— the  chemist  and  physiologist 
will  not  set  it  aside  because  they  find  no  report  of  it  in 
their  fields.  If  it  is  a  part  of  spiritual  and  moral  science, 
it  cannot  be  rejected  because  it  is  not  found  in  physical 
science.  So  much,  at  least,  has  been  gained  by  the  new 
comity  in  the  sciences— that  opinions  are  respected,  and 
questions  that  belong  to  other  departments  are  relegated 
I  to  them  in  a  scientific  spirit." 


THE  LADY'S  "YES." 


"Yes,"  I  answered  you  last  night; 

"  No,"  this  morning,  sir,  I  say. 
Colors  seen  by  candlelight 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  viols  played  their  best — 

Lamps  above  ana  laughs  below — 
"  Love  me  "  sounded  like  a  jest. 

Fit  for  "  yes  "  or  fit  for  "  no." 

Call  me  false  or  call  me  tree; 

Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine, 
No  man  on  your  face  shall  see 

Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both; 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo; 
Wooing  light  makes  fickle  troth; 

Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you. 

Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 

Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high; 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death — 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 

I^ad  her  from  the  festive  boards, 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies, 
Guard  her  by  your  truthful  words, 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true- 
Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore; 

And  her  "  yes,"  once  said  to  you, 
Shall  be  "  yes  "  forever  more. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  RAMBLER. 


"  Do  you  know,"  remarked  a  gentleman  to  the  Ram- 
bler, a  few  days  since,  "that  'this  glorious  climate  of 
California'  is  bound  to  develop  great  and  original 
schools  of  art  and  literature,  just  as  surely  as  did  that  of 
Greece  and  Italy?"  Being  from  the  East  and  not  to  the 
manner  born,  he  was  pardoned  the  use  of  the  stereotyped 
phrase;  and  the  Rambler,  who,  although  himself  a  com- 
parative stranger,  is  proud  to  regard  himself  as  an 
adopted  son  of  the  great  Golden  State,  answered  with 
becoming  modesty,  in  a  slightly  deprecating  tone : 

"  You  surely  cannot  see  anything  very  hopeful  in  the 
present  artistic  condition  of  our  community.  Our  artists, 
the  best  of  them,  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  make 
their  profession  even  ordinarily  remunerative;  and  the 
few  vigorous  writers  who  have  been  claimed  as  Californi- 
ans,  have  found  themselves  without  honor  in  their  own 
country,  and  have  been  forced  to  seek  other  fields  in 
order  to  find  that  appreciation  which  is  necessary  to 
nourish  and  sustain  their  genius.  Our  present  literature 
is  singularly  provincial  in  its  character.  Our  writers  are 
for  the  most  part  lacking  in  broadness  and  thoroughness, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  produce  anything  which  can 
be  of  widespread  and  permanent  interest.  They  are  only 
too  apt 

To  take  the  rustic  cackle  of  their  burg 

For  that  loud  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world. 

What  writers  has  California  produced  who  have  won 
any  extended  notice,  if  we  except  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin 
Miller,  and  Henry  George,  all  of  whom  were  forced  to 
go  abroad  to  obtain  the  reward  of  their  labors?" 

"  There  is  not  so  much  force  in  all  this  as  you  appear 
to  think,"  was  the  answer.  "  This  provincialism  of  which 
you  speak  is  to  me  more  a  hopeful  than  a  discouraging 
sign.  All  distinctive  national  development  in  literature 
or  art  might  be  called  provincial,  if  we  consider  that  it 
took  its  leading  characteristic  from  the  traits  of  the  peo- 
ple who  fostered  it,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
which  it  flourished.  Greek  art  was  provincial ;  so  was 
Italian ;  so  was  Teutonic.  A  great  genius  is  able  to  make 
his  work  of  general  interest  because  he  has  studied  so 
thoroughly  the  life  which  is  round  about  him.  Shake- 
speare, of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  of  an  age, 
but  for  all  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  his  characters, 
whether  Greeks,  Italians,  or  Danes,  conform  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  England  of  his  day.  Yet  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  quarreling  with  him  for 
making  the  ancient  Romans  wear  shoes,  or  for  giving  his 
pictures  of  the  groves  of  Athens  the  local  color  of  his  own 
loved  land.  Even  Milton  himself,  for  his  time  a  most 
thorough  classical  scholar,  could  not  forbear  mingling 
distinctively  English  characteristics  with  Greek  mythol- 
ogy in  his  Mask  of  Comus.  The  fact  that  California 
writers  aim  generally  at  using  the  material  near  at  hand, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  seize  on  the  peculiar  phases  of 
life  which  is  and  has  been  developed  here,  encourages  at 
least  a  hope  that  they  will  be  able  finally  to  produce 
works  which  will  be  really  great  because  not  molded  in 
any  familiar  form.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  your 
artists  if  they  would  follow  more  generally  the  example 
of  your  writers  and  give  their  work  this  local  color,  which 
would  make  it  distinctive  and  characteristic. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  your  painters  turning  the  pages 
of  Scott  or  Tennyson  to  find  subjects  for  ideal  pictures. 
Let  them  paint  Kentuck  drawn  from  the  turbulent  flood, 
with  the  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  clasped  in  his  arms; 
Jack  Oakhurst  lying  dead  in  the  snow,  with  his  quaint 
epitaph  carved  on  the  redwood  trunk  above  him ;  or,  if 
they  want  more  weird  and  imaginative  scenes,  let  them 
delineate  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plains,  when 

They  saw  the  silences 

Go  by  and  beckon  ;  saw  their  forms, 

Their  very  beards,  sometimes  in  storms, 

or  the  ship  of  the  desert,  where 

Doubloons  lie  sown  in  sand 

In  you  far  desert  dead  and  brown, 

Beyond  where  wave- washed  shores  look  down 

As  thick  as  stars  set  overhead. 

"  Don't  you  think  wealthy  Californians  would  soon  learn 
to  patronize  a  home  art  which  would  be  of  local  interest, 
instead  of,  even  when  most  excellent,  only  the  reproduc- 
tion of  types  which  have  been  many  times  used  by  other 
men  in  various  times  and  places?  It  is  true  that  Califor- 
nia lacks  the  culture  of  the  East,  but  that  will  come  with 
time.  Is  it  nothing  that  she  developed  the  genius  of  Bret 
Harte,  one  of  the  truest  artists,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
the  present  generation?  and  that  she  inspired  Miller,  who 
will  be  recognized  by  future  generations  as,  in  spite  of 
his  many  faults,  the  most  original  imaginative  poet  of  his 
time?  Critics  in  this  country  have  sneered  at  Miller 
for  his  roughness  of  diction,  the  tediousness  of  his  narra- 
tives, and  his  imitation  of  the  forced  and  turgid  sentiment 
of  Byron.  Yet  the  English  were  undoubtedly  right  in 
pronouncing  him  the  first  distinctively  American  poet. 
His  affectations  were  indeed  Byronic,  but  his  genius  was 
his  own.  Originality  in  poetry  does  not  consist,  as  Miller 
and  Walt  Whitman  seem  to  have  imagined,  in  the  use 
of  uncouth  expressions  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
poetic  construction.  The  canons  of  art  are  eternal ;  and 
the  poet  is  no  more  justified  in  disdaining  the  use  of 
musical  words  and  rhythms  than  the  artist  in  making  his 
picture  faulty  in  drawing  and  perspective.    Miller  will, 


however,  be  remembered  because  he  has  pictured,  as  no 
other  man  has,  the  purely  imaginative  side  of  western 
life ;  the  beauty  and  enchantment  of  its  verdant  plains, 
the  majesty  of  its  mountain 

Teaks  that  flash  like  silver  tents, 
the  rush  of  its  foaming  rivers,  and  the  glory  of  its 
smiling  sea.  Is  it  not  probable  that  hereafter  another 
poet  may  arise,  who,  with  a  finer  taste  and  a  higher  cul- 
ture, may  be  similarly  inspired  by  such  scenes,  and  will 
find  in  them  themes  for  songs  which  will  be  at  once  ex- 
quisit  in  form  and  sublime  in  conception.  The  culture, 
too,  must  be  original  and  not  imitative.  It  should  be 
possible  for  a  painter  to  strive  to  master  the  rich  coloring 
and  rare  technical  finish  of  Italian  art,  without  his  being 
compelled  to  paint  madonnas  or  saints  all  his  days;  so  a 
poet  should  be  able  to  give  to  his  verse  something  of  the 
melody  and  delicate  fancy  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson, 
without  copying  their  peculiarities  of  expression  or  bor- 
rowing their  imagery.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  point 
where  I  started,  which  is  that  the  physical  character  of 
California  alone  insures  its  eventually  becoming  the  art 
center  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  of  the  world.  As 
the  years  go  on,  and  this  already  great  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  coast  steadily  increases  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance, the  artistic  achievements  of  its  people  will 
keep  pace  with  their  advancement  in  other  directions. 
Schools  of  art  will  be  established,  and  munificently  en- 
dowed by  wealthy  patrons.  Prizes  will  be  offered  to 
encourage  rising  genius  to  its  highest  efforts.  Refined 
people  will  wield  the  controling  influence  in  your  social 
life,  and  the  snobbery  and  vulgarity  now  so  apparent  in 
what  you  call  your  highest  circles,  will  gradually  disap- 
pear. Culture  will  than  be  fashionable  here,  as  it  is  now 
in  Boston.  Your  moneyed  men  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
Then  genius  born  under  California's  smiling  skies  will  no 
longer  have  to  seek  away  from  home  for  ifs  highest  ap- 
preciation. Then  will  the  painter  transfer  to  his  canvas 
transcripts  of  your  sublime  scenery,  which  is  without 
equal  for  grandeur  on  the  earth.  Then  will  the  poet 
wander  through  your  flower-braided  valleys,  among  your 
towering  mountains,  or  by  your  shimmering  sea,  singing 
immortal  songs  which  will  be  the  delight  of  unborn 
generations. 

"  Your  delightful  climate,  free  alike  from  the  rigors  of 
northern  winters  and  the  enervating  heat  of  tropical  lands, 
cannot  fail  to  influence  beneficially  artistic  temperaments, 
always  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  their  surroundings.  Even 
now  the  outlook  is  far  from  discouraging.  You  have  sev- 
eral artists  who  have  deservedly  won  at  least  national 
fame.  Of  your  poets  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  is  it  not 
something  to  say  for  the  literary  taste  of  your  people  that 
San  Francisco  supports  four  or  five  journals  and  maga- 
zines which  aim  to  encourage  the  higher  grade  of  litera- 
ture? while  Cincinnati  has  not  a  single  such,  and  Chicago 
only  one." 

The  Rambler  could  not  bring  himself  to  interrupt  this 
eloquent  prophecy  of  the  future  artistic  greatness  of  the 
Golden  State,  and  could  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
enthusiastic  stranger's  prognostications  might  prove  cor- 
rect, and  California  eventually  become  the  Italy  of  Amer- 
ica, in  art  and  literature  as  well  as  in  climate. 


It  is  rather  a  strange  thing,  in  thinking  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  the  great  mausoleum  of  England's  famous  men, 
to  reflect  that  so  many  of  hef  greatest  sons  have  missed 
finding  resting  places  within  its  reverend  walls.  We  find 
there  neither  the  tomb  of  her  greatest  poet,  Shakespeare, 
her  greatest  soldier,  Wellington,  nor  her  greatest  naval  com- 
mander, Nelson.  Byron,  the  master  poet  of  our  fathers' 
day,  has  no  place  there ;  neither  have  Carlyle  and  George 
Eliot,  the  two  great  prophetic  voices  of  our  late  literature. 
The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  will  doubtless  be  a  puz- 
zling question  to  the  minds  of  savants  of  some  future  age, 
who  will  invent  many  strange  theories  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  while  the  names  of  so  many  men  whose  achieve- 
ments will  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  should  be  found 
there,  those  of  some  imperishibly  associated  with  what  is 
greatest  in  her  history  should  be  missing. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  will  these  future  archaeologists 
think  of  us?  Will  they  be  able  to  find  that  we  in  this 
age  accomplished  anything  beyond  banding  the  conti- 
nent with  streaks  of  rust?  and  they  will  perhaps 
laugh  at  the  trouble  we  went  to,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  mode  of  locomotion  which  may  seem  to  them  ridicu- 
lously clumsy,  as  they  sail  in  airy  argosies  through 
the  central  blue.  How  little  of  our  art  or  our  literature, 
perhaps  even  of  our  science,  will  seem  to  them  worth 
preserving.  Let  us  imagine  that  in  some  convulsion  of 
nature  a  great  volcano  should  break  out  suddenly  on  one 
of  our  sand  hills,  and  bury  San  Francisco,  like  Pompeii, 
under  a  shower  of  burning  ashes,  only  to  be  exhumed  in 
say  two  thousand  years.  What  would  be  found  to  interest 
the  curious  stranger  who  would  walk  through  the  ruined 
city?  The  palaces  of  Nob  Hill  would  lie  in  blackened 
heaps,  and  most  of  our  business  houses  would  likewise 
be  crumbling,  shapeless  masses.  The  Mint  would,  of 
course,  remain,  though  the  government  would  doubt- 
less have  succeeded  in  recovering  its  treasures,  and  its 
vaults  would  be  empty.  People  of  that  day  would  view 
our  cable-roads  and  electric  wires  and  instruments  with 
some  admiration  for  their  ingeniousness;  but  what  would 


they  find  of  value  in  the  way  of  art  and  architecture : 
Fancy  a  learned  man  examining  the  Cogswell  statue  or  the 
Lotta  fountain,  and  making  strange  conjectures  as  to 
the  degree  of  barbarism  of  a  people  who  would  set  up 
such  specimens  of  art  in  their  public  places.  Then,  too, 
what  would  they  say  of  the  Palace  Hotel  as  an  example 
of  our  architecture?  Let  us  hope  that  our  city  may  be 
rebuilt  before  such  a  catastrophy  may  overtake  her. 

'   J.  D.  S. 


WILLIS,  THE  FORGOTTEN. 


Emerson  recommends,  as  a  new  subject  for  conver- 
sation, the  book  which  everybody  was  reading  a  year 
ago— it  will  be  found  ]>erfectly  forgotten  and  unknown  by 
the  present  company.  The  popular  author  of  the  last 
generation  is  in  the  condition  of  last  year's  novel — it  will 
be  a  wonder  if  more  than  one  person  in  a  hundred  re- 
members him  at  all.  "  Willis — Willis?  was  he  a 
musician  or  a  member  of  Congress?"  Yet,  50  years 
since,  and  from  that  to  35  years  ago,  no  poet  or  prose 
writer  in  America  was  more  famous,  and  very  few  had  a 
more  hopeful  reputation  abroad.  Emerson's  Nature, 
published  in  1836,  found  but  a  few  hundred  readers,  yet 
Nat.  Willis's  Pencilings  by  the  May,  first  published  a 
few  months  sooner,  was  read  with  delight  or  indignation 
by  thousands  in  America  and  England,  and  reached 
seven  editions  in  that  country  before  Willis  finally  gave 
way  to  oblivion.  His  poems  had  begun  to  appear  ten 
years  earlier— in  1826-7— and  had  been  almost  as  popular, 
so  that  when  he  published  Melanie  and  Oilier  Poems  in 
England  in  1835,  he  was  hailed  even  there  as  a  true 
poet,  while  nobody,  as  yet,  look  any  account  of  Emerson, 
Tennyson,  Browing  or  Longfellow.  Yet  Willis's  fame  as 
a  poet  now  rests  chiefly  on  two  or  three  poems  which 
Emerson  has  set  up  in  Parnassus  for  the  immortality  they 
deserve. 

These  and  many  other  reflections  concerning  Willis,  the 
Forgotten,  have  been  suggested  by  the  pleasant  biography 
of  him  in  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters,  bv  Pro- 
fessor Beers,  of  New  Haven.  Like  most  of  these  volumes, 
it  runs  beyond  the  300  pages  duly  allotted  to  each  author, 
and  there  is  this  excuse  in  Willis's  case,  that  space  is 
needed  to  restore  him  to  something  like  reality  among 
men  of  the  present  age.  Yet  he  was  younger  than  Emer- 
son by  three  years,  two  years  younger  than  Hawthorne, 
and  only  a  year  older  than  Longfellow— all  of  whom 
have  so  long  outstripped  him  in  the  race  for  fame.  Like 
Longfellow,  he  was  born  in  Maine,  but  his  ancestors 
were  Boston  printers  or  mechanics  of  other  trades,  and 
he  was  as  much  a  production  of  Boston  as  of  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  thought  he  wholly  lacked  the  Boston 
seriousness.  His  mother,  Hannah  Parker,  must  have 
been  of  the  same  sturdy  English  stock  that  produced 
Theodore  Parker,  yet  Willis  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
that  side  the  light  gayety  which  so  much  resembled  the 
French  character,  and  which  first  gave  him  a  standing  in 
literature.  It  was  the  secret  of  his  precocious  talent,  of 
his  amiable  nature,  and,  aias !  of  his  early  oblivion. 
With  a  little  more  genius  he  might  have  contrived,  like 
La  Fontaine,  to  delight  the  world ;  with  a  little  more 
seriousness  he  might  have  rivaled  Bernardin  Saint-Pierre; 
but  as  it  is  he  must  sleep  the  sleep  of  forgetfuTness,  ex- 
cept as  his  happy  phrases  sometimes  flash  like  summer 
lightning  across  the  somber  horizon  of  American  litera- 
ture. He  was  born  in  1806;  he  died  in  1867,  and  the 
years  between  were  filled  up  with  a  constant  activity, 
both  of  heart  and  head,  for  which  it  is  a  pity  there  should 
now  be  so  little  to  show. 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  they  brought  upon  him 
for  certain  indiscretions,  Willis  best  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered (two  or  three  poems  excepted)  for  his  Pen- 
cilings by  the  Way,  which  still  preserve  for  us  a  livelier 
picture  of  the  England  of  dandies  and  dandy  literature 
than  any  of  the  numerous  diaries  that  have  since  been 
published.  Willis  reached  England  in  June,  1834,  and 
remained  there  nearly  two  years,  or  until  he  sailed  for 
America  with  his  English  bride,  in  May,  1836;  and  he 
saw  what  he  wished  to  see  under  the  greatest  advantaces. 
He  wrote  to  his  sister  Julia  soon  after  his  landing  at  Do- 
ver, with  some  vanity,  but  also  with  much  truth  :  "All 
the  best  society  of  London  exclusives  is  now  open  to  me! 
a  sometime  apprentice  at  setting  type — nut  without  a  sou 
in  the  world  beyond  what  my  pen  brings  me,  and  with 
not  only  no  influence  from  friends  at  home,  but  with  a 
world  of  envy  and  slander  at  my  back.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  is  not  a  countryman  of  mine,  except  Washington 
Irving,  who  has  the  standing  in  England  which  I  have 
got  in  three  days  only."  Nor  did  he,  on  the  whole,  abuse 
this  good  fortune,  or  fail  to  see  and  note  what  England 
had  for  his  eyes. 

Willis's  biographer  has  done  his  part  well,  and  has  given 
his  graceful  hero  a  sort  of  life  again,  "revisiting  these 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  and  bringing  his  own  moonlight 
with  him.  We  think  better  of  Willis  after  reading  the 
book,  and  heave  a  melancholy  sigh  that  so  much  that  is 
charming  should  have  been  so  evanescent  in  our  litera- 
ture. But  Willis,  like  Dives,  had  his  good  things  in  this 
life,  and  that  carping  Scotch  Lazarus,  Carlyle — whom  he 
scarcely  noticed  or  hoard  of  while  he  was  dining  with 
Count  D'Orsay  and  Disraeli  and  listening  to  Bulwer — 
with  his  ucly  face  and  red  whiskers,  has  been  received 
into  the  very  bosom  of  that  Abraham  who  presides  over 
literary  immortality,  while  Willis  lies  below,  forgotten. — 
Springfield  Republican . 


Miss  Mary  Anderson's  farewell  speech  to  her  audience, 
after  the  close  of  her  London  season,  brought  tears  to 
many  eyes,  it  was  so  simple,  natural,  and  full  of  feeling. 
Its  last  words  were:  "Please  don't  quite  forget  me;  I 
can  never  forget  you  or  your  kindness.  I  hope  I  am  not 
saying  good-bye  forever,  for  I  want  to  come  back.  Dare 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  glad  to  see  me?  I  know  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Until  I  do  so,  good-bye, 
and  thank  you  again  and  again," 
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WATER  AND  CAS  RATES. 


•  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  conservative  people  in 
this  community  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Water  and 
Gas  Companies,  of  standing  always  upon  the  defensive  in 
their  dealings  with  the  city  and  its  citizens,  steadfastly 
refusing  to  make  concessions  except  "at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,"  and  never  in  a  single  instance  volunteering  a 
reduction  in  their  rates,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  unfriendly 
public  opinion  which  reigns  against  them.  The  officers 
and  managers  of  these  corporations  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  the  entire  community  their  friends  by 
assuming  an  open,  frank,  conciliatory  and  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  their  customers,  instead  of  dealing  with 
them  at  arm's-leneth,  and  seemingly  trying  to  get  out 
of  them  all  they  will  stand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  people  of  this  city  are  so  totally  depraved 
that  they  grumble  and  complain  at  these  corporations 
without  any  provocation  whatever.  The  true  cause 
of  the  strained  and  unfriendly  relations  between  the 
Water  and  Gas  Companies  and  the  people  of  this  city  lies 
in  the  greedy  and  distrustful  policy  of  the  companies  in 
never  conceding  anything  that  they  are  not  forced  to  con- 
cede, never  making  a  voluntary  reduction  of  charges, 
and  never  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence. 

The  Water  and  Gas  Companies  have  two  most  false, 
unsound,  and  vicious  business  maxims  upon  which  they 
act  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  city  and  its  citizens, 
(1)  that  "the  people  will  grumble  anyhow,  whatever  you 
do  for  them,"  and  (2)  that  "  if  a  reduction  is  made  it  can 
never  be  taken  back."  But  these  are  not  the  maxims  of 
far-seeing,  successful  business  men  who  deal  with  large 
masses  of  people.  Capitalists  who  invest  their  money  in 
massive  enterprises  for  supplying  populous  communities 
with  a  common  and  necessary  article,  involving  large  out- 
lays of  capital  in  the  construction  of  works,  and  which, 
by  reason  of  their  very  immensity,  are  in  their  nature 
monopolies,  are  subject  to  two  distinct  obligations  to  the 
community—/?™/,  that  they  will  charge  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est on  their  investments,  because  capital  invested  in  large 
blocks,  and  in  permanent  improvements  guaranteeing  a 
steady  and  regular  income,  always  rules  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest ;  and  second,  that  they  shall  deal  with  the  commu- 
nity with  peculiar  frankness  and  fairness,  taking  the  com- 
munity into  their  confidence  in  order  that  it  may  know 
that  their  charges  are  reasonable.  Both  of  these  obliga- 
tions have  been  violated  by  the  capitalists  who  founded 
the  Water  and  Gas  Companies  of  San  Francisco. 

The  founders  of  these  companies,  acting  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  engaged  in  competitive  enter- 
prises, and,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  were  entitled  to 
charge  and  receive  all  the  community  would  stand,  and 
resenting  anything  in  the  way  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  what  they  styled  their  private  busi- 
ness, went  on  for  years  charging  the  highest  rates  they 
could  get,  and  making  magnificent  dividends  for  them- 
selves and  their  stockholders.  But  these  large  dividends 
excited  the  cupidity  of  other  capitalists.  Rival  water  and 
gas  companies  were  started,  from  time  to  time,  which  the 
old  companies  felt  themselves  compelled  either  to  freeze 
out  or  "  absorb,"  in  order  to  prevent  competition.  They 
usually  absorbed  them;  that  is,  they  consolidated  with 
them,  by  increasing  their  capital  stock  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  they  purchased  the  rival  works. 
Each  one  of  these  absorptions  rendered  necessary  the  en- 
largement or  watering  of  the  stock,  and  prevented  the 
natural  decrease  in  rates  that  should  have  followed  the 
growth  of  the  community  and  the  increased  consumption. 
The  result  has  been  that  these  blackmail  schemes  to 
which  the  Water  and  Gas  Companies  have  been  subjected 
have  increased  the  cost  of  their  respective  works  to 
amounts  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  beyond  all 
comparison  to  their  actual  value,  and  rates  have  had  to 
be  charged,  collected,  and  maintained  against  the  con- 
sumers sufficient  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  capital  stock 
representing  these  unnecessary  blackmail  purchases.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  people  complain  and  rebel  against 
being  made  the  victims  of  all  these  unjust  combinations? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  officers 


and  managers  of  the  Water  and  Gas  Companies  to  ignore 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor.  They  represent 
the  interests  of  all  the  stockholders,  many  of  whom  are 
modern  and  recent  purchasers  at  high  prices.  The  offi- 
cers are  therefore  harassed  and  hampered  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  public  by  their  duties  to  the  stockholders. 
The  vast  disproportion  between  the  capital  stock  (repre- 
senting, as  we  have  seen,  a  lot  of  unnecessary  purchases 
of  rival  interests)  and  the  actual  value  of  their  works,  con- 
stitutes to-day,  and  always  has  constituted,  the  bone  of 
contention  between  these  companies  and  the  public. 
The  companies  stand  before  the  community  in  the  atti- 
tude of  saying,  "  We  were  forced  to  buy  up  a  lot  of  rival 
schemes  that  had  been  started  from  time  to  time  against  us. 
The  property  acquired  by  us  through  these  purchases  is, 
much  of  it,  useless  and  unnecessary,  and  we  should  never 
have  purchased  it  except  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
dangerous  rivals  and  preventing  competition;  but  now 
that  we  have  purchased  it,  and  it  has  increased  our  capi- 
tal stock  by  several  millions  of  dollars,  we  demand  that 
the  public  shall  pay  us  such  rates  as  shall  enable  us  to 
declare  dividends  uj>on  it."  The  public  naturally  and 
indignantly  objects.  The  fault  of  these  companies  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  persist  in  maintaining  this  unjust 
claim  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  settled  and  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  public. 

Serious  fault  has  just  been  found  with  Mr.  Howard,  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  for  the  unyielding 
persistence  with  which  he  urges  a  continuation  of  the 
old  rates,  and  the  seeming  impatience  with  which  he  lis- 
tens to  any  proposition  looking  to  a  reduction.  Repre- 
senting, as  Mr.  Howard  does,  a  large  number  of  modern 
stockholders  who  paid  large  prices  for  their  stock,  we  may 
excuse  him  for  strenuously  opposing  any  reduction  that 
would  cause  a  marked  and  sudden  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  stock,  and  bring  ruin  upon  the  stockholders;  but  the 
public  cannot  excuse  him  for  refusing  to  look  facts 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  continuing  to  advance  unjust 
claims  to  maintain  existing  rates  year  after  year,  instead 
of  instituting  an  enlightened  policy  of  voluntarily  making 
gradual  reductions. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  business  circles  that  there  is 
a  very  respectable  number  of  stockholders  in  both  the 
Water  and  Gas  Companies,  who  are  outspoken  in  their 
opposition  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Howard,  of 
the  Water  Company,  and  the  Donahue  interest  in  the 
Gas  Company,  of  never  yielding  anything  except  under 
compulsion.  The  late  John  Dean,  of  the  firm  of 
Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  who  was  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  upright,  conscientious  and  successful  business  men 
we  have  ever  had  among  us,  speaking  of  this  subject, 
said  to  the  writer  of  this  editorial,  in  his  earnest,  candid 
way,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Water  and  Gas  Companies  so 
stubbornly  and  persistently  maintain  the  old,  wornout 
policy  of  never  yielding  anything  except  when  they  are 
compelled  to."  This  from  a  man  of  such  singularly 
just  and  honest  convictions,  struck  the  writer,  at  the  time, 
as  a  terse  statement  of  the  whole  question.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  Gas  Company  rebelled  against  the  Dona- 
hue management  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  tact  and  skill  in  his  successor,  we  understand  that 
there  was  a  compromise  affected  at  the  last  election, 
whereby  Mr.  Crockett,  who  is  understood  to  be  a 
Donahue  man  with  anti-Donahue  principles,  was 
elected  President,  and  now,  with  Wm.  G.  Barrett,  the 
popular  Secretary  of  that  company,  manages  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Howard,  the  President  of  the 
Water  Company,  with  Mr.  Newlands,  the  attorney,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  policy  of  Mr.  Sharon,  the 
principal  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation.  Both 
are  exceedingly  able  men,  but  they  by  no  means  appre- 
ciate the  immense  value  to  their  company  of  the  policy 
of  frankness  and  fairness  in  their  dealings  with  the 
municipality. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Eastland,  the  President 
and  founder  of  the  Oakland  Gas  Works  (formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Company),  and  Mr.  Chabot, 
of  the  Oakland  Water  Company,  have  pursued  the  policy 
of  anticipating  public  clamor  by  gradually  yet  regularly 
reducing  their  rates  from  year  to  year,  voluntarily  and 
without  compulsion ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  that 
the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations  exist  between  the 
municipality  and  the  corporations  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named. 

The  San  Francisc  an  makes  no  war  on  capital ;  it  is  the 
friend  of  legitimate  wealth.  It  wants  the  Water  and  Gas 
Companies,  as  long  as  these  institutions  are  the  subject  of 
private  ownership,  to  enjoy  ample  and  regular  dividends; 
it  is  sorry  for  the  modern  stockholders  who  bought  in- 
flated stock  at  high  prices ;  it  is  willing  to  let  them  down 
gradually  and  easily,  so  that  the  decline  in  their  stock 


shall  be  as  near  as  possible  imperceptible;  but  it  contends 
that  there  ought  to  be  and  must  be  large  reductions  from 
the  rates  at  present  charged. 

The  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  constitute  a  lasting  and  permanent  invest- 
ment to  the  stockholders,  from  which  a  never-failing  in- 
come is  sure  to  flow.  This  large  investment,  by  all  the 
rules  of  business,  should  bring  a  steady  but  low  rate  of 
interest.  It  is  only  small  and  transient  investments, 
attended  by  manifold  risks,  that  demand  high  returns. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  comparative  risks  between 
the  two  investments,  the  Gas  Company  should  be  entitled 
to  the  higher  rate  of  interest.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  millions  invested  in  gas  works  may  not  be  ren- 
dered valueless  by  some  improved  method  of  lighting  our 
houses  and  streets;  electricity  has  within  the  past  few 
years  made  serious  inroads  on  gas.  But  water  is  a  com- 
modity that  we  may  reasonably  calculate  will  remain  a 
necessity  to  the  end  of  time. 


"THE  TIMES  ARE  OUT  OF  JOINT." 

All  that  makes  up  healthy,  happy  human  life,  socially 
and  individually,  exists  to-day  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Not  alone  in  this  hemisphere,  but  all  over  Christendom, 
and  even  Pagandom,  the  earth  has  yielded  harvests  be- 
yond all  possible  demands  for  consumption.  In  a  similar 
degree  the  products  of  the  loom,  furnace,  factory,  and 
workshop,  are  to  be  found  in  excessive  sujierabundance 
over  their  uses,  while  the  means  of  communication  and 
exchange  of  skill  and  thought  among  and  between  the 
world's  inhabitants  are  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  seemed  fabulous  to  have  anticipated.  And  domi- 
nating all  this  result  of  nature's  bounty  and  man's  indus- 
try sits  capital,  enthroned  in  its  banking  citadels,  exhibit- 
ing "  a  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice." 

This  is  the  actual  status  of  our  present  environment,  in 
a  business  and  financial  sense.  There  is  immense  capital 
massed  in  indolent  inaction,  there  is  all  the  material  of 
life,  and  we  limit  ourselves  here  to  consideration  of  the 
lower  nature—"  What  to  eat,  drink,  and  wherewith  to  be 
clothed  " — in  such  liberal  excess  that  even  the  destruction 
of  war  is  regarded  approvingly  as  an  agent  of  relief.  Face 
to  face  with  this  plethora  of  plenty  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  clamorous  humanity  pressing  for  employment  as  a 
means  of  mere  subsistence,  and,  looming  in  the  back- 
ground, squalor  and  hunger  darkening  into  disease  and 
crime. 

This  may  seem  overdrawn,  but  that  current  history  of 
the  world,  the  daily  papers,  confirms  it.  If  the  colorsare 
somewhat  too  dark  for  our  immediate  surroundings, 
more  populous  cities  and  communities  deepen  the  tint. 
The  facts  are  before  us  in  their  naked  horror :  masses  of 
mankind  are  everywhere  in  pinching  want,  while  the  very 
few  possess  in  "wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  We 
cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  present  fearful  in- 
equality of  possession  among  men  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  It  has  become  the  feature  of  republican- 
ism as  much  as  of  monarchy  or  imperialism,  but  with  this 
significant  distinction— that  the  power  to  enforce  a  remedy 
is  with  the  citizens  of  the  republic.  The  power  to  vote  is 
the  power  to  tax,  and  that  is  the  power  to  govern  or 
misgovern.  Shall  we  face  this  potentially  destructive 
power,  or  make  it  conservative  by  investing  it  with 
property  or  easier  means  of  acquisition?  A  modern 
writer  has  well  said,  "  A  penniless  omnipotence  is  an  in- 
supportable presence." 


THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  FOUNDLINGS. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  an  interesting  chapter 
of  the  history  of  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling  and  Lying-in 
Hospital,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  "the  man 
with  the  comical  cap  "  froze  out  the  benevolent  ladies 
who  were  building  up  a  noble  charity,  wormed  himself 
into  the  sole  possession  and  management  of  the  fund  they 
had  acquired,  and  amalgamated  two  institutions  that 
were  intended  to  be  kept  separate,  into  one.  Evidences 
are  constantly  accumulating  of  the  cold  duplicity  and 
heartless  selfishness  of  the  pharisaical  old  man.  A  lead- 
ing physician  of  this  city  tells  us  how  the  lying-in 
branch  of  the  institution  is  used  by  Dr.  Hardy  as  a 
means  of  extorting  the  most  outrageous  and  uncon- 
scionable sums  from  the  unfortunate  women  who  flee  to 
his  hospital  for  shelter.  In  the  first  place,  he  charges 
them  $40  a  month  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  $50  as  an  accouchment  fee.  These 
sums  he  requires  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Thejcharge 
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for  board  is  thus  not  only  fixed  at  the  highest  price, 
but  the  Doctor's  fee  is  double  what  is  charged  by 
respectable  physicians  of  the  city.  Our  informant  states 
that  he  went  to  Dr.  Hardy  several  times  and  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  abate  something  from  these  charges,  but 
found  him  immovable;  he  refused  to  abate  one  jot  or 
title  from  the  prices  he  had  established.  And  this  is  a 
"benevolent"  institution,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees  of 
eminent  citizens  to  give  it  respectability.  Again  we 
warn  the  "eminent  citizens"  that  even  their  cloaks  can- 
not hide  Dr.  Hardy's  sins. 


JUDGE  FIELD. 

The  philosopher  of  the  Argonaut,  after  blaming  Judge 
Field  for  "  condescending  to  notice  the  men  and  journals 
in  California  who  have  spent  their  small  lives  in  calumni- 
ating him,"  enters  himself  into  an  elaborate  defense  of 
Judge  Field,  based  upon  a  species  of  argument  from  which 
the  Judge  might  well  ask  to  be  delivered.    He  says: 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  that  delights  in  misrepre- 
senting all  that  is  above  and  beyond  it.  It  delights  in  tearing 
down,  and  takes  pleasure  in  destroying.  We  sometimes  wonder 
whether  this  trait  runs  through  nature  as  it  does  through  man- 
kind ;  whether  the  dunghill  is  envious  of  the  lofty  mountain,  and 
compares  the  rising  smoke  of  its  sweating  nastiness  with  the 
mi  it-enshrouded  and  cloud-capped  grandeur  of  nature's  nobler 
achievements.  Devils  warred  with  angels,  and  evil  is  envious  of 
all  that  is  good.  Had  the  Honorable  Stephen  J .  Field  stayed 
among  us,  a  village  politician,  content  to  have  remained  a  petti- 
fogging oracle  among  the  small  politicians  that  cluster  around  a 
crossroads  court-house,  with  an  ambition  satisfied  with  a  grog- 
shop reputation,  or  with  being  the  editor  of  a  country  organ,  or 
with  being  assistant  consulting  panel-shifter  to  some  leading 
party  thief,  he  would  have  had  more  friends  among  Democrats, 
and  been  more  popular  with  his  party  mob  than  he  is  now. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  so  envious  of  Judge  Field  that  they  want  to 
humiliate  him.  Is  envy  the  ruling  passion  of  mankind? 
Is  there  "  something  in  human  nature  that  delights  in 
misrepresenting  all  that  is  above  and  beyond  it?  "  This 
is  a  new  philosophy.  We  had  supposed  that  success 
made  hero-worshipers  of  us  all.  We  had  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  only  when  a  man  is  down  that  we  all  begin  to 
kick  him.  Envy  does  not  belong  to  the  groundlings.  It 
is  the  vice  of  disappointed  ambition;  it  is  the  poisoned 
arrow  shot  from  the  bow  of  the  defeated.  The  humble 
and  unaspiring  never  envy  the  honored  and  exalted 
simply  because  they  are  above  and  beyond  them.  No; 
Judge  Field  is  not  the  victim  of  envy.  Not  even  a  vicious 
Democratic  mob  is  mean  enough  to  want  to  degrade  a 
good  man  simply  because  he  is  successful.  If  Judge  Field 
is  a  victim  at  all,  he  is  the  victim  of  his  injudicious  defend- 
ers. Instead  of  indulging  in  vague  talk  about  the  motives 
of  his  defamers,  why  do  they  not  boldly  call  upon  the 
Wasp  for  the  proofs  which  it  boasts  of  possessing,  of 
Judge  Field's  corruptibility. 


CONCERNING  HARDY'S  HOSPITAL. 


In  1868  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Hardy  was  the  managing 
physician  of  a  lying-in  hospital  on  Jessie  street,  near 
Fourth,  in  connection  with  which  he  also  kept  a  found- 
ling home.  Two  years  later  a  colored  woman  named 
Charlotte  Seymour,  who  owned  a  house  on  Washington 
street  and  had  eight  thousand  dollars  in  bank,  died,  leav- 
ing the  estate  to  a  foundling  asylum.  Upon  which  a 
society  of  charitable  ladies  in  this  city  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  San  Francisco  Foundling 
Asylum.  A  board  of  forty  lady  managers,  representing 
every  religious  sect  and  creed,  took  charge  of  the  society's 
affairs,  and  began  to  collect  contributions  right  and  left, 
in  order  to  start  the  home  in  proper  shape.  A  house  on 
the  Cliff  House  road  was  hired  of  a  woman  named  Har- 
ris, and  the  Foundling  Asylum  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1870.  Up  to  that  date  the  ladies  had  collect- 
ed $1,672  45  for  the  maintenance  of  the  asylum. 

No  money  was  received  from  Dr.  Hardy,  nor  had  he 
any  valid  interest  in  the  moneys  on  hand ;  but  for  some 
reason  he  and  other  gentlemen  acting  under  his  advice, 
did  take  a  most  absorbing  interest  in  the  society's 
finances.  They  were  always  ready  to  help  the  ladies 
manage  its  affairs.  For  some  reason  even  Dr.  Hardy's 
able  assistance  did  not  greatly  benefit  the  institution. 
Out  of  the  first  eight  babes  that  were  received  at  the  asy- 
lum, seven  died  from  the  effects  of  unskillful  nursing  in 
two  weeks.  This  frightful  rate  of  mortality  caused  con- 
siderable talk  at  the  time,  but  no  one  blamed  the  lady 
managers  or  Dr.  Hardy,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  mistake 
one  the  part  of  a  nurse  in  administering  camphorated  oil 
instead  of  paregoric.  The  ladies  stuck  bravely  to  their 
duties  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  187 1,  when  they 
became  sick  and  tired  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dictated  to  by  Dr.  Hardy  and  his  associates.  The  Doc- 
tor ran  things  to  suit  himself,  and  collected  and  used  the 
first  three  months'  income  from  the  Seymour  estate  ($297), 
without  giving  the  ladies  the  slightest  idea  of  what  dispo- 
sition he  had  made  of  it.   He  continued  to  use  his  voice 


very  frequently  at  the  board  meetings,  and  in  every  way 
showed  himself  to  be  so  eager  to  manage  the  asylum's 
affairs,  although  he  had  contributed  nothing  but  the  stock 
of  foundlings,  that  the  ladies  finally  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  society,  abandoning  all  claims  to  it  whatsoever. 
Then  the  Doctor  grasped  the  helm  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
has  held  it  just  as  firmly  ever  since,  for  it  has  proved  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  its  happy  manager. 

The  house  on  Washington  street  was  sold  for  $2,000, 
the  total  amount  realized  from  the  Seymour  estate  being 
$10,000.  Not  one  cent  of  this  money  was  ever  seen  by 
the  lady  managers.  Some  of  the  more  charitable  of  the 
ladies  continued  to  collect  money  and  donations  of 
clothing  and  food  for  the  institution,  but  becoming  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  they  were  contributing  to  the 
personal  aggrandizement  of  the  managing  physician,  they 
ceased  their  labors  for  the  institution.  Immediately  after 
the  ladies  retired  from  the  management,  the  Foundling 
Asylum  was  removed  to  the  old  quarters  on  Jessie  street. 
There  it  remained  for  some  time,  and  until  the  opening 
of  the  present  San  Francisco  Lying-in  Hospital  and 
Foundling  Asylum,  on  Golden  Gate  avenue,  facing 
Jefferson  square.  It  is  estimated  that  the  contributions 
by  charitable  persons,  the  sums  paid  by  certain  patients 
for  admission  fees  and  treatment,  and  the  money  advanced 
by  fathers  having  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  inmates,  would 
support  three  such  institutions  in  royal  style.  Michael 
Reese  left  the  San  Francisco  Foundling  Asylum  $40,000, 
and  this  money,  the  former  lady  managers  still  maintain, 
was  a  seperate  fund,  intended  for  use  only  by  that  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Hardy  holds  a  different  opinion  on  that  subject, 
however,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital  has  received  a  full 
share  of  the  income  from  the  fund.  It  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  that  Dr.  Hardy  has  any  right  to 
handle  moneys  other  than  those  received  through  charit- 
able channels,  or  that  he  can  expend  money  intended 
for  the  P'oundling  Asylum  upon  the  lying-in  institution. 

This  is  a  correct  version  of  the  whole  affair,  as  recently 
received  from  a  number  of  the  lady  managers.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  society,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  Treasurer  of  the  board,  makes 
the  matter  still  more  clear. 

When  the  ladies,  after  due  inquiry,  found  that  they 
were  not  to  receive  the  estate  left  to  the  Foundling  Asy- 
lum by  Charlotte  Seymour,  a  committee  waited  on  Judge 
Cowles  and  Judge  Pratt,  the  executors  of  the  will,  and 
requested  that  they  be  shown  the  document.  The  ladies 
then  examined  the  will  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  that  by 
its  provisions  the  estate  was  left  to  the  Foundling  Asylum 
exclusively ;  no  lying-in  hospital  or  other  institution  was 
mentioned  in  the  document.  They  then  demanded  an 
explanation  of  Dr.  Hardy.  They  could  not  understand 
by  what  course  of  reasoning  he  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  who  were  the  associates  above 
referred  to,  could  receive  the  whole  estate.  Dr.  Hardy's 
Lying-in  Hospital  was,  they  were  free  to  admit,  a  very 
worthy  institution,  and  if  it  was  greatly  in  need  of  funds 
they  would  willingly  bestow  upon  it  one-half  of  the 
amount  devised  to  the  Foundling  Asylum. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  there- 
upon called  a  meeting  to  consider  the  demand  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  that  the  money  left 
by  the  will  be  paid  into  her  hands  immediately.  The 
board  had  gone  so  far  in  its  usurpatory  and  arrogative 
course  as  to  assume  the  trusteeship  of  the  Foundling  Asy- 
lum, and  included  the  name  of  that  institution  in  the 
title  of  the  society.,  although  it  was  always  mentioned 
among  the  ladies  as  the  San  Francisco  Foundling  Asy- 
lum, pure  and  simple.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th 
of  March,  187 1. 

A  report  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
Trustees  was  embodied  in  a  long  communication  from 
Dr.  Hardy  to  the  President  and  ladies  of  the  managerial 
board.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  convey 
to  them  in  any  manner  the  "  sorrowful  struggle  "  that  had 
agitated  his  mind  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  "  If  it  is 
proper  for  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Hardy,  "  I  would  suggest  that 
if  you  agree  with  the  Trustees  in  their  conclusion,  that 
you  keep  up  your  organization  as  an  assistant  board  of 
managers  to  us,  take  such  steps  as  will  secure  a  sufficient 
fund,  and  be  in  readiness  to  take  charge  of  the  children 
as  soon  as  they  accumulate  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify 
your  doing  so.  You  can  aid  us  in  many  ways — your 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  coming  Legis- 
lature, the  churches,  public  performances,  etc."  The 
ladies  are  then  consoled  on  the  loss  of  their  $10,000 
estate  by  these  cheering  words:  "  I  feel  sure  that  if  half 
of  the  ladies  would  exert  themselves  with  half  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  that  your  Treasurer  and  a  few  others 
have  done,  neither  funds  nor  anything  else  requisite  for 
carrying  it  on  would  be  lacking."  A  continuance  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  ladies  in  the  "  humane  and  righteous 
cause  "  is  also  urgently  requested.  Resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  Seymour  fund  must  be  used 
under  their  direction  as  the  "sole  managers,"  were 
appended.  The  will  is  interpreted  by  Dr.  Hardy  as  con- 
templating a  bestowal  of  money  upon  one  institution  in 
the  "San  Francisco  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Foundling 
Asylum."  Another  resolution  was  also  enclosed  in  the 
communication.    It  reads: 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Hardy  be  requested  to  close  up  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  as  the  Foundling  Asylum,  bring  the  children  | 


to  the  hospital,  and  if  possible,  to  cancel  the  lease  for  said  . 
lam. 

The  lady  managers  then  held  a  meeting,  considers, 
the  communication,  expressed  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
money  was  theirs  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  institution 
without  it.  They  were  not  willing,  they  said,  to  beg 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  month  from  charitable 
persons  for  maintaining  the  asylum.  A  resolution  was 
then  passed,  by  which  they  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
management  of  the  institution. 

There  are  other  matters  in  this  connection  which  can- 
not be  hinted  at  in  this  article,  because  they  are  only  to 
be  met  with  at  present  in  the  shape  of  ugly  rumors  and 
talcs  unsupported  by  direct  proof.  It  is  suggested  that 
both  the  positive  statements  and  the  current  reports  might 
be  found  interesting  subjects  for  investigation  by  the 
proper  authorities.  Dr.  Hardy  may  be  as  innocent  as 
one  of  his  tender  foundling  charges,  and  as  guileless  as 
any  of  the  former  lady  managers ;  but  those  ot  the  forty 
who  remain  on  this  side  of  Jordan's  sunny  strand  after 
fifteen  years  have  intervened  between  the  founding  of 
the  asylum  and  the  present  time,  will  never  be  content 
if  they  do  not  live  to  see  these  matters  straightened  out 
and  the  affairs  of  the  institution  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

  M. 


JENKINS  AGAIN. 


A  few  months  ago  the  intrinsic  impudence  of  the  pro- 
fessional society  interviewer,  and  the  egregious  and  asi- 
nine vanity  of  the  society  interviewed,  was  so  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  publication  of  every  detail  of  what 
should  be  the  most  sacred  event  in  the  life  of  a  young 
and  sensitive  girl,  as  to  give  a  check  to  the  disgusting 
business,  even  in  papers  that  make  a  specialty  of  these 
reports,  and  to  lead  at  least  one  to  abjure  them  altogether, 
thenceforth  and  forever. 

It  were  certainly  unfair  to  charge  all  this  indelicacy 
upon  the  itemizer  that  gathers  and  the  journal  that  pub- 
lishes this  kind  of  news.  The  simplest  ratiocination  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  interviewer  were  quietly 
but  firmly  shown  to  the  door,  or  even,  in  the  event  of 
persistence,  quietly  but  firmly  kicked  down  the  front 
steps,  the  interview  would  end  before  it  began.  Our 
reportorial  corps  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  obtuse  that  a  hint 
of  this  nature  would  not  be  almost  certainly  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  future  visits  of  investigation. 

The  main  cause  of  these  invasions  (usually  inaccurately 
described  as  "  unwarranted  ")  of  domestic  privacy  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  lack  of  that  spirit  of  delicate  ret- 
icence and  reserve  that  constitutes  the  divinity  which 
doth  (or,  alas!  more  frequently  dothn't)  hedge  a  young 
and  modest  maiden  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  her  heart. 
When  a  girl,  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  victory  over  some  weak 
captive  in  chains,  hangs  out  her  banner  (of  papers  having 
"  the  largest  circulation  ")  on  the  outward  wall,  to  apprise 
a  vulgarly  curious  and  gaping  public  of  the  fact,  she 
thereby  lays  herself  liable  to  a  thousand  humiliations  in 
the  publication  of  those  little  contretemps  which  must 
now  and  then  occur  while  men  are  fickle  and  lovers  fleet- 
ing. To  be  jilted  by  an  ignorant  pretender  is  an  unusual 
piece  of  good  luck;  but  to  become  an  object  of  public 
pity  or  ridicule — ay,  there's  the  rub. 

And  all  this  mortification  arises  in  the  first  instance 
from  one  source  —  "Society  Notes."  That  man  or 
woman  who  never  stubbed  his  or  her  toe  or  slipped  down 
in  the  mud,  has  been  exceptionally  lucky.  In  appealing 
to  this  experience  we  refer  to  one  of  those  universal  mis- 
haps that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  And  is  there  one 
who  can  honestly  say  that  his  first  impulse  was  not  to 
look  wildly  around  to  see  if  any  one  was  looking?  So- 
ciety reporting  insures  an  audience  for  every  stubbed  toe 
and  tumble  in  the  ditch  that  may  befall  us.  And,  if  we  read 
with  a  vulgar  delight  the  public  chronicle  of  our  festivi- 
ties, our  fine  clothes,  and  our  engagements,  we  must 
take  the  consequences,  and  view  with  such  equanimity 
as  we  may  the  record  of  our  downfalls  and  humiliations. 

Franc  ksca. 


Says  the  London  Academy,  March  14th:  "The  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  is  unrivaled  in  the  multitude  and 
quality  of  its  sculptures  and  antiquities  from  Cyprus.  It 
owes  this  position  to  its  present  director,  General  Ces- 
nola.  By  extraordinary  strokes  of  good  tort  tine,  occur- 
ring now  and  then  as  the  reward  of  many  years  of 
incessant  and  expensive  excavation,  he  was  able  to  form 
a  collection  which  has  proved  since  then  a  constant  and 
grateful  source  of  new  ideas  to  those  who  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  that  most  interesting  period  of  Greek  art 
the  period  of  its  intimacy  with  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Cesnola  collection  has  given  us,  so  to  speak,  the  standard 
of  Phoenician  skill.  If  archaeologists  owed  General 
Cesnola  no  other  debt  than  this,  they  would  have  good 
reason  to  be  thankful." 


The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  after  learning  of  Mr.  S. 
S.  Cox's  nomination  to  be  Minister  to  Turkey,  wrote  to 
President  Cleveland  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Cox,  he 
said,  was  needed  at  home  by  the  administration.  "  The 
navy  must  be  looked  after;  the  tariff  must  be  revised. 
Mr.  Cox  is  the  Great  Commoner,  and  his  place  is  in  Con- 
gress."   

On  the  lyceum  platform  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  pre- 
serves steadfastly  a  countenance  of  agonizing  perplexity, 
while  tellinc  his  funniest  stories. 


IO 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS. 


Across  the  Chasm,  an  anonymous  novel,  written  by  a 
Southern  lady,  and  published  by  Scribner  &  Company, 
is  a  story  of  American  life.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Washington  and  a  small  town  in  the  South.  The  hero 
is  a  Yankee,  while  the  heroine  is  a  southern  girl,  both 
having  the  prejudices  peculiar  to  their  respective  locali- 
ties. Mutual  love  triumphing  over  prejudice  is  the  happy 
sequel  of  this  story.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &:  Com- 
pany. 

Poems,  by  J.  D.  Steell,  is  just  out,  published  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company.  The  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Gar- 
field" is  the  most  ambitious  poem,  and  by  far  the  best 
in  the  collection.  There  are  a  number  of  sonnets  and 
odes  which  show  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  are  im- 
bued with  a  deep  religious  sentiment.  The  book  is 
neatly  bound.    For  sale  at  all  news-stands. 

Tfie  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat,  by  Charles  Marvin, 
is  very  appropos  at  this  time.  Mr.  Marvin  uses  the  word 
"lie"  very  frequently  in  speaking  of  Russian  diplomacy, 
a  practice  which  is  very  common  among  English  writers 
at  present,  though  an  unbiassed  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
justice  of  the  charge.  It  would  be  in  better  taste,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book,  if  it  were  written  in  a  less 
partisan  spirit.  The  volume  has  a  number  of  illustrations 
and  maps,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Published  by  Scribner  &  Sons.  For  sale  by  A. 
L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

On  a  Margin,  a  novel  of  Wall  street  and  Washington, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  the  title  of  a  stirring  story. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  practiced  hand,  and  the  sit- 
uations are  novel,  and  in  some  instances  almost  improb- 
able. Fact  is  stranger  than  fancy,  and  On  a  Margin 
leaves  a  suspicion  that  its  characters  are  disguised  in 
name  only.  Published  by  Ford,  Howard  &  Hurlburt, 
27  Park  place,  New  York.    For  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Look  \\ ithin  is  a  neat  little  compendium  of  five  thou- 
sand facts,  compiled  by  Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian 
of  Congress.  This  little  literary  kaleidoscope  contains 
seventy-five  pages,  and  is  embellished  by  nine  plates  in 
two  colors,  after  the  manner  of  the  United  States  census 
reports.  The  book  is  published  by  A.  H.  Andrews  & 
Company.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Price  fifteen 
cents. 

Child  and  State,  published  by  Charles  A.  Murdock, 
532  Clay  street,  is  a  quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
charitable  institutions  in  the  state.  Unlike  other  chari- 
ties, the  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  has  never  been  mis- 
managed, and  it  is  partly  through  this,  and  because  of  its 
earnest  zeal  for  unfortunate  children,  that  the  managers 
have  deemed  it  advantageous  to  print  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  society's  interests.  The  little  sheet  has  already  been 
warmly  received,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  successful. 


F.  J.  Fargus  (Hugh  Conway)  is  ill,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Victor  Hugo  does  not  wear  an  overcoat.  He  still  says, 
"  My  overcoat  is  my  youth." 

Mrs.  Abbey  Morton  Diaz,  the  authoress,  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Belmont,  with  her  son,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Diaz. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  last  install- 
ment of  The  Rise  and  Rail  of  Silas  Lapham,  touches  high- 
water  mark. 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman's  Historical  Hand  Book  of  the 
Northern  Tour  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &:  Company. 

Dr.  Bartholow  says  that  Carlyle  suffered  greatly  from 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  were  invariably  aggravated 
after  eating  oatmeal. 

Mrs.  Pitman  (Margery  Deane)  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Cut- 
ting are  still  in  Washington,  where  they  are  receiving  con- 
siderable social  attention. 

Mr.  Howells's  new  serial,  An  Indian  Summer,  will  be 
begun  in  the  July  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  as  he 
believes  in  being  in  good  season. 

Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  the  young  poet,  who  has  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Cambridge,  is  to  give  the  alumni 
poem  at  Hamilton  College  this  commencement. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  in  Rome,  where  she 
went  from  Naples.  She  will  pass  May  in  Florence,  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Clements  Waters,  and  June  at  Aix-les- 
Bains. 

The  recent  course  of  lectures  on  "  Free  Trade,"  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  Nation,  has  been  among  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  given  at 
Harvard  College  this  year. 

Readers  of  Mr.  James's  story  running  in  the  Century 
will  observe  that  our  railroads  have  become  "railways," 
that  our  water  pitchers  have  bourgeoned  into  "  jugs,"  and 
our  hacks  into  "  hackney  coaches." 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  whom  the  Critic  had  never 
heard  up  to  the  time  when  his  romance,  Tfie  Duchess 
Emilia,  was  published,  was  a  classmate  at  Harvard  of 
Robert  Grant,  John  T.  Wheelwright,  and  "J.  S.  of 
Dale." 

The  late  Richard  Grant  White  has  left  a  son,  Stanford 
White,  who  will  be  sure  to  prove  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  father's  name.   He  is  one  of  the  most  talented  young 


architects  in  New  York,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKeen 
&  White. 

Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow's  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals 
of  the  late  Henry  Wadm>orth  Longfellow  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  of  the  early  autumn.'  It 
will  be  issued  in  two  handsome  volumes,  by  Messrs.  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Company. 

The  Spectator,  writing  of  Mr.  Parkman's  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  says  the  author  recalls  both  Macaulay  and  G.  R. 
Green.  Like  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Parkham  has  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  the  past.  He  has  all  the  love— amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  passion — for  the  making  of  America  that 
Mr.  Green  had  for  the  making  of  England. 

Genial  W.  H.  Thomes,  who  has  given  the  reading  world 
so  many  stories  of  border  life,  while  on  a  visit  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  sent  home  the  following  postal  to  his  friend, 
Captain  A.  A.  Folsom:  "  Alt  a,  April  2d. — I  am  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  Injuns,  but  keep  them  at  bay  with  my 
hoss  pistol.  They  clamor  for  fire-water,  and  so  do  all  of 
us."  Later  he  writes:  "San  Francisco,  April  21st. 
Have  escaped  the  perils  of  the  plains,  savages,  etc.,  and 
arrived  here  safe  at  eleven  a.  m.,  and  hang  me  if  I  am 
not  wearied." 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  is 
receiving  marked  attention  from  the  press,  both  at  home 
and  in  this  country,  for  his  hysterical  war  lyric  in  the 
London  Times.  Had  the  poem  been  sent  to  the 
Thunderer  with  an  unknown  name  attached,  it  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  springy  poem  sent  forth  to  distract  the  nerves,  this 
war  lyric  is  one.  Its  rhythm  has  been  likened  to  the 
gentle  music  of  a  quartz-crusher.  Its  effect  is  like  the 
chorus  in  the  last  act  of  Wagner's  Die  IVa/kiiere — you 
hear  the  conglomerate  sounds  that  utterly  bewilder  you, 
but  do  not  know  their  purport. 

Mark  Twain  appeared  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
author's  reading  last  week,  at  the  Madison  Square  The- 
ater, in  evening  dress,  because,  as  he  explained  with  his 
nasal  drawl,  "  He  knew  it  would  be  night  before  they  got 
to  him."  While  Mr.  Howells  was  reading  from  his  un- 
published story,  Mark  Twain  "writhed" — he  doesn't 
laugh  when  he  laughs — and  stamped  his  foot  and  slapped 
his  knees  vigorously.  Mr.  Howells's  remark,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  "  How  much  easier  it  is  to  make  one's 
peace  with  one's  God  than  with  one's  wife,"  seems  to 
have  tickled  the  risibilities  of  the  clergy  on  the  platform, 
for  Bishop  Potter  is  reported  to  have  laughed  until  he 
was  red  in  the  face,  and  poor  Bishop  Coxe  laughed  until 
he  cried. 

Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
has  decided  that  Joaquin  Miller  is  the  author  of  the  play 
known  as  '49,  in  which  McKee  Rankin  has  been  acting. 
He  says  that  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  text  of 
California  Gold  and  Old  '49,  of  which  Miller  is  the 
acknowledged  author,  has  convinced  him  that  it  is 
derived  from  them,  and  that  his  conviction  is  strengthened 
by  testimony  of  expert  dramatists  given  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  California  Gold  and  Old  '49  were  committed 
by  Miller  to  the  custody  of  Rankin  some  time  prior  to  the 
production  by  the  latter  of  '49.  In  Judge  Lawrence's 
opinion,  the  fact  that  Rankin  copyrighted  the  title  '49, 
and  that  he  may  have  made  suggestions  to  Miller  respect- 
ing the  text  of  the  play  from  which  '49  is  held  to  have 
been  derived,  give  him  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
duction without  compensating  the  author.  A  decree  was 
therefore  given,  directing  Rankin  to  hand  the  manuscripts 
of  the  three  plays  to  Miller,  and  to  pay  him  fifteen  dollars 
for  each  past  performance  of  '49. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  has  positive 
opinions  on  marriage  as  connected  with  genius.  Re- 
ferring to  Carlyle,  she  says :  "  Two  people,  man  and 
wife,  of  whom  one  was  supposed  to  be,  and  both  really 
were,  wonderfully  gifted,  succeeded  in  making  each 
other  thoroughly  miserable.  Why?  Because  the 
woman  married,  out  of  wounded  feminine  pride  or  for 
ambition,  a  self-absorbed,  egotistical,  bad-tempered  man, 
who  had  ruined  his  constitution  by  his  persistent  break- 
ing of  every  law  of  health.  Disappointed,  neglected, 
she  does  her  wifely  duty  in  a  literal  way,  but  she  sea- 
sons it  with  incessant  complaints  and  the  cruel  use  of  that 
weapon  which  is  a  gentlewoman's  instinctive  defense 
against  a  boor — sarcasm.  He,  too,  lived  a  life  unim- 
peachable externally,  but  within  full  of  rancor,  malice 
and  a  selfishness  which  approached  absolute  cruelty ;  his 
peasant  nature  perpetually  blinding  him  to  the  sufferings 
of  his  wife,  more  gently  born  and  gently  bred,  while  her 
morbid  sensitiveness  exaggerated  trivial  vexations  into 
great  misfortunes,  and  mere  follies  into  actual  crimes. 
All  this  wretchedness  sprang,  not  from  the  man's  genius, 
but  his  bad  qualities,  which,  had  he  been  a  brain- 
less ass,  would  have  made  his  wife's  life  and  his  own  just 
as  miserable.  Yet  society  moans  out  the  moral, '  Never 
marry  a  genius ! '  or  the  worse  one  '  If  you  do  marry  a 
genius  you  must  condone  all  his  short-comings ;  lay  your- 
self down  as  a  mat  for  him  to  rub  his  shoes  on;  give 
him  everything  and  expect  from  him  nothing,  not  even 
the  commonest  rules  of  domestic  courtesy  and  social 
morality.' "  Ferret. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  salad  dressing? 


INGERSOLL  ON  ORTHODOXY. 


Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  lectured  upon  "Ortho- 
doxy," in  New  York  city,  recently.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  that  discourse : 

After  all,  we  know  so  little.  Life  is  so  short;  it  is  such 
a  little  way  from  the  lap  of  our  mother  to  the  lap  of  the 
mother  of  us  all ;  we  are  so  hampered  by  the  force  of 
habit,  so  trammeled  by  custom,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  much— and  the  more  we  learn  the  less  we  find 
we  know.  It  becomes  us  to  have  the  modesty  of  mor- 
tality. 

In  the  graveyard  of  the  ages,  in  the  cemetery  of  time, 
there  are  thousands  of  dead  gods.  Many  of  them,  in 
their  day,  were  just  as  powerful,  had  just  as  many  follow- 
ers, as  the  Christian  God  of  our  day. 

In  the  natural  course  of  human  events  the  new  attacks 
the  old,  and  the  old  gives  way  to  the  new.  Yet  there  are 
to-day  men  who,  if  you  differ  from  them,  will  denounce 
you  as  everything  that  is  bad,  will  conceive  that  you  are 
doing  something,  in  thus  differing  from  them,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  crime.  These  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
imagine  that  heaven  is  a  kind  of  museum  filled  with  Cath- 
olic curiosities,  Baptist  barnacles,  Methodist  mummies, 
and  Presbyterian  petrifactions. 

Yes,  the  new  attacks  the  old,  and  the  old  gives  way. 
There  have  been  the  astrologer,  pretending  to  forecast 
the  future ;  the  prophet,  in  rags  and  long  of  hair ;  the  alche- 
mist, bent  and  wrinkled,  striving  with  pestle  and  mortar 
to  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold — all  these  have  gone, 
and  have  been  replaced  by  the  scientist,  adding  wealth 
to  the  world  and  giving  new  joys  to  the  human  race.  We 
have  lost  nothing  by  the  exchange. 

There  have  been,  too,  the  soothsayer  and  the  medicine- 
man, pretending  that  they  knew  something  of  the  desires 
of  their  deities.  They  also  are  gone.  In  their  places  we 
have  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  parsons,  and  exhorters. 
We  have  gained  nothing  by  that  exchange.  But  they  in 
their  turn  will  have  to  go,  and  in  their  places  will  come 
better  teachers  and  truer  interpreters.  We  shall  lose 
nothing  by  that  exchange.  We  are  tired  of  getting  skim- 
med milk  here,  and  a  promise  of  butter  by  and  by  up  in 
the  clouds. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  stand  at  the  altar  as  a  high  priest 
unless  behind  him  he  has  a  fact — unless  he  can  teach 
how  there  shall  be  less  poverty,  less  unhappiness,  less 
human  agony;  more  comfort,  more  happiness,  more 
brightness.  Let  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  priest  be 
to  show  how  to  deepen  the  dimples  of  joy  in  the  cheek  of 
mankind. 

Give  expression  to  your  doubts,  I  beg  of  you.  A  doubt 
is  the  bud  of  an  idea.  If  you  give  it  the  sunlight  of 
thought,  it  may  blossom.  The  man  who  suppresses  a 
doubt  is  a  kind  of  Herod  who  kills  a  child  of  the  brain. 

I  am  doing  my  best  for  the  clergy.  They  teach  that 
you  are  to  love  your  enemies;  but,  somehow,  they  don't 
seem  to  love  me.  Sometimes  I  believe  that  this  is  be- 
cause they  know  that  I  know  that  they  don't  know,  and 
these  feelings  toward  me  are,  under  the  circumstances, 
quite  natural,  for  there  is  just  as  much  of  human  nature 
in  a  preacher — when  you  are  not  looking  at  him — as  in 
any  one  else. 

The  old-fashioned  preacher  was  a  terror.  He  used  to 
go  about  his  parish,  bringing  gloom  into  every  place  of 
joy  he  could  find.  To  look  at  him  you  would  think  that 
joy  had  died,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers. 
He  went  about  talking  of  coffins,  epitaphs,  tortures,  hell, 
and  similar  cheerful  topics.  These  he  characterized  as 
"  tidings  of  great  joy."  People  in  those  days  used  to  ask 
the  preacher  if  they  wanted  to  know  about  anything. 
Now  they  only  ask  him  if  they  don't.  I  tell  you  the  new 
is  getting  away  with  the  old. 

So  many  new  forms  of  promotion,  so  many  new  ave- 
nues to  preferment,  to  fame,  to  glory,  to  wealth,  have 
sprung  up  for  bright  men  to  enter  into,  that  the  pulpit  has 
to  put  up  with  what  is  left.  You  all  know  how  the  cler- 
gyman is  made.  Some  good  young  man  is  selected. 
He  has  not  constitution  enough  to  be  very  wicked ;  he 
has  not  quite  enough  breadth  of  chest  to  sit  up  late  at 
night ;  at  once  the  cry  is  raised,  "  What  a  good  clergyman 
he  would  make ! "  So  he  is  sent  to  an  institution  where 
he  pledges  himself  not  to  think.  Just  imagine  a  teacher 
who  is  not  to  think!  He  does  not  reason.  If  an  idea 
comes  into  his  head  he  forthwith  believes  that  it  must 
have  been  put  there  by  the  devil.  He  becomes  a  sort  of 
phonograph,  with  memory  as  the  crank.  He  makes  a 
living  by  talking  about  what  he  does  not  know,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  his  running  out  of  raw  material.  Now 
and  then  some  minister  gets  an  idea  and  makes  up  his  mind 
to  go  on  a  species  of  intellectual  spree.  The  next  Sun- 
day he  really  gives  expression  to  this  idea.  There  ensues 
quite  an  excitement  among  the  congregation.  The  par- 
son has  got  an  idea.  The  newspapers  eagerly  chronicle 
the  unusual  happening.  Parson  is  elated.  Next  Sunday 
he  has  two  ideas.  Then  the  Bishop  puts  his  hand  on  him 
and — he  sits  down. 

According  to  description,  Jehovah  stands  over  man 
with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  cries,  "  Love  me,  or  I  will 
knock  you  to  hell  in  a  moment!"  Men  cannot  love  by 
compulsion.  We  are  told  to  love  a  God  who  once 
ordered  a  man  to  commit  murder.  If  God  ordered  me 
to  murder  my  wife,  I  should  firmly  but  respectfully  de- 
cline. 1  would  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  created  one  man  who  loved  something  more  than 
he  feared  anything. 

It  is  better  to  love  your  wife  than  to  adore  God.  It  is 
better  to  love  your  little  children  than  to  love  Jesus  Christ. 
Put  joy  in  their  hearts,  fill  their  lives  with  happiness — 
that's  religion.  But,  cries  the  parson,  you  take  away  the 
consolation  of  our  religion.  What  consolation?  Hell — 
that's  all. 


Mrs.  Garfield  is  worth  about  $450,000,  which  nets  her 
an  income,  at  four  per  cent,  of  $16,000  a  year.  Her  pen- 
sion from  Congress  is  $5,000  a  year,  making  her  entire 
resources  $21,000  a  year. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMERICANS  AS  SILVER  MINERS. 


Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Americans  have 
become  the  most  expert  silver  miners  in  the  world,  and 
American  explorers  for  silver — "prospectors" — are  the 
best,  most  enterprising  and  untiring  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  When  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  were  discovered, 
in  1859,  our  people  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
silver  mining  or  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  Not  one 
man  in  ten  thousand — even  on  the  Pacific  coast — had 
ever  seen  an  ore  of  silver.  Indeed,  it  is  a  historical  fact 
that  the  discoverers  of  the  silver  lode  since  known  as  the 
Comstock  did  not  at  first  know  that  the  vein  they  were 
working  contained  any  precious  metal  but  gold.  It  was 
not  until  a  California  assayer  had  made  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  heavy  "  black  stuff,"  the  presence  of  which 
had  for  many  weeks  worried  the  men,  who  were  alone  in- 
tent upon  extracting  the  gold  it  contained,  that  silver  was 
even  so  much  as  thought  of.  Now  our  miners  talk  as 
glibly  of  stephanite,  argentite,  proustite,  cerargyrite,  and 
pyrargyrite  as  our  farmers  talk  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and 
potatoes. 

The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  silver  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  was  like  a 
galvanic  shock  to  all  the  Mexicans  at  that  time  in  Cali- 
fornia. Being  familiar  with  silver  mines  and  silver  mining 
in  their  own  country,  news  of  the  finding  of  silver  ore  of 
the  richest  character  just  across  the  mountains  in  Nevada 
(then  western  Utah)  created  an  intense  excitement  among 
these  people. 

In  the  Mexican  quarter  of  every  mining  town  in  Cali- 
fornia resounded  the  cry  of  " Plata , plata,  platal"  Over 
the  Sierras  they  tramped,  trundled  and  packed,  dropping 
their  gold  placers  in  California  as  not  being  worthy  of  a 
moment's  thought,  once  the  magic  cry  of  "Plata!  '  had 
been  raised. 

The  Mexicans  were  then  looked  upon  as  the  leading 
silver  miners  of  the  world.  Their  experience  of  hundreds 
of  years  was  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  perfection  in 
all  the  processes  of  mining  and  working  silver  ores.  The 
word  of  the  Mexican  miner,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Com- 
stock, was  "law  and  gospel."  All  samples  of  rock 
brought  in  by  prospectors  scouting  among  the  hills  were 
carried  to  him  to  be  inspected  and  pronounced  upon. 
The  commonest  Mexican  mule-driver  found  himself  a 
personage  of  importance.  He  was  thought  to  know  more 
about  silver,  and  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature  in  its 
production,  than  even  the  best  informed  assayer  in  the 
camp.  His  eye  was  supposed  to  have  been  educated  from 
infancy  to  penetrate  at  a  glance  to  the  very  center  any 
stone  containing  silver,  his  brain  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing instant  analysis  of  all  its  components. 

The  American  who  could  secure  a  Mexican — even  one 
of  the  half-Indian  class  called  "Greasers  " — for  a  partner, 
thought  his  fortune  as  good  as  made.  He  freely  furnished 
money,  provisions,  tools,  and  all  else  that  was  required,  or 
that  his  Greaser  demanded.  Though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  "  oolite  series,"  the  "  miocene  period,"  or  the 
"  pleistocene  strata,"  the  Mexican  was  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  an  innate  knowledge  of  all  of  the  rocks  of 
the  earth  far  surpassing  the  merely  acquired  rock-lore  of 
any  professed  geologist.  The  Greaser  was  as  carefully 
nourished,  cherished  and  propitated  as  if  he  had  been  a 
gnome  newly  risen  from  the  silver  caverns  under  the  roots 
of  the  mountains. 

The  prospector  who  had  no  familiar  spirit  of  his  own  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greaser,  would  capture  the  first  he  could 
find,  and,  after  "  propitiating"  him  with  liberal  sacrifices 
of  vino  or  aguadiente  would  lead  him  to  some  secret 
nook,  and  bring  forth  a  sample  of  rock  for  his  inspection, 
with  the  question — "Plata?" 

Although  the  sample  was  probably  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  a  lump  of  manganese  or  a  bit  of  black  gypsum, 
utterly  barren  of  metal,  the  Mexican  would  cry :  "Mucho 
plata — muy  bueno!  "  If  he  had  not  been  properly  propi- 
tiated the  oracle  would  pretend  to  examine  the  rock  very 
carefully,  and  would  say  in  answer  to  the  American  s 
"Plata?" 

"  Muy  poco,  sehor—muy  pobre  "  (very  little,  sir — very 
poor). 

If  some  enthusiastic  prospector  who  felt  sure  that  he 
had  found  his  fortune,  thrust  under  the  Mexican's  nose 
his  pet  specimen,  and  without  due  propitiation  wjth  vino 
or  dinero  asked,  "  Es  este  bueno?  "  he  was  very  likely  to 
be  told  "  Me  parecer  que  no  valer  nada"  (it  is  good  for 
nothing). 

Thus  the  bueno  of  a  Mexican,  who  perhaps  was  never 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  silver  mine  in  his  native  land, 
and  who  probably  crossed  the  Sierra  in  the  capacity  of 
mule-driver  for  some  party  of  his  countrymen,  would 
cause  the  heart  of  the  American  miner  of  that  day  to  leap 
for  joy,  while  his  mal  was  felt  as  a  blow  to  all  hope — was 
final  and  fatal — a  real  wrt/ediction. 

Even  the  Maldonados,  and  other  Mexicans  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  who  secured  a  foothold  on  the  Comstock  (buy- 
ing what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Mexican  mine),  set 
no  good  example  for  the  American  miners.  They  went 
to  work  in  the  primitive  style  of  mining  that  has  prevailed 
in  Mexico  for  generations,  carrying  the  ore  to  the  surface 
up  notched  poles  (escaleras)  in  rawhide  sacks,  grinding 
it  in  arastras,  and  extracting  the  silver  by  means  of  the 
patio  (or  floor)  process.  For  the  smelting  of  ores,  they 
could  show  nothing  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  hearth 
furnace  (  chacuaco). 

Such  were  the  mining  methods  the  Mexicans  intro- 
duced. At  a  bound  the  inventive  genius  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  lelt  the  Spaniard  and  the  Greaser  far  in 
the  rear.  He  set  up  steam  hoisting  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery, and  in  crushing  the  ore  substituted  for  the  arastra 
iron  stamps.  Critically  examining  the  Mexican  patio  pro- 
cess, the  American  found  that  instead  of  spreading  the 
pulverized  ore  upon  a  floor  or  yard,  sprinkling  it  with  salt, 
sulphate  of  copper  and  quicksilver,  and  alternately  raking 
it  into  a  heap  for  a  sweat,  and  scattering  it  abroad  to  the 
air,  day  after  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  he  could  greatly 
shorten  the  long  and  tedious  operation.  He  discovered 
that  by  placing  the  pulp  in  iron  pans,  with  a  proper  dose 


of  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  quicksilver,  then  heating 
the  whole  bj  means  of  steam  introduced  into  a  false 
bottom  under  the  pan,  and  stirring  by  machinery,  the 
time  required  for  the  extraction  of  the  silver  was  reduced 
from  weeks  to  hours. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Nevada  silver  mines  there  were  a  few  Germans  from  Frei- 
berg, some  of  whom  had  studied  at  the  Kerg  academy,  or 
school  of  mines,  and  all  these  came  rushing  across  the 
mountains  with  the  Mexicans.  Although  the  ores  of 
Freiberg  are  different  from  the  free-milling  sulphuret  and 
chloride  ores  of  the  Comstock,  the  Germans  had 
advanced  ideas  of  mining  operations  and  good  scientific 
knowledge  of  ores,  several  of  them  being  practical  assay- 
ers  and  mineralogists.  From  the  Germans  our  people 
obtained  much  useful  information  and  valuable  practical 
knowledge  of  mining  machinery  and  amalgamating  appa- 
ratus. 

On  the  spot  was  invented  a  method  of  supporting 
mines  as  the  ore  is  extracted,  which  is  superior  to  any 
plan  in  use  in  any  European  country.  This  is  the  system 
of  timbering  by  means  of  what  are  called  "square  sets," 
being  timbers  framed  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
squares  of  about  five  feet  on  all  sides,  which  squares  may 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  thus  solidly  filling  up  even  the 
largest  openings. 

Soon  after  news  of  the  discovery  of  silver  reached  the 
East,  quite  a  number  of  experienced  miners  came  in  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  These  men  brought 
useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  stamping  of  ores  and 
methods  of  work  in  the  deep  levels  of  mines. 

The  great  richness  of  the  ores  of  the  Comstock  silver 
mines  enabled  their  owners  to  make  many  costly  experi- 
ments, and  to  adopt  and  improve  upon  the  best  mining 
machinery  in  use  in  any  country  known  to  the  mining 
world.  The  ideas  and  inventions  of  all  nations  were 
brought  together,  and  the  best  of  each  taken  and  united 
for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  whole. 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years  from 
our  first  sight  of  silver  ore,  we  have  absorbed  all  the  sil- 
ver-mining knowledge  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
and  have  advanced  far  beyond  what  is  known  there  in 
several  departments.  We  have  become — or  are  fast  be- 
coming— a  silver-mining  nation.  Than  our  people,  no 
better  judges  of  ores  of  all  kinds — both  smelting  and  mill- 
ing— are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  Comstock  silver  mines  as  a  radiating  point, 
prospectors  have  spread  to  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  to  nearly  every  other  region  in 
which  mining  for  silver  is  now  being  successfully  prose- 
cuted. The  United  States  government  has  also  done 
noble  work  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  mining  and 
ore-reducing  methods  as  practiced  here.  It  has  sent  to 
the  Comstock  parties  of  seientific  observers,  who  have  for 
months  made  the  mines  and  operations  connected  there- 
with their  study,  and  through  the  publication  of  the  accu- 
rate and  beautiful  maps  and  drawings  and  carefully 
written  reports  of  these  men,  has  made  known  to  the 
whole  country  what  has  here  been  achieved. 

Wherever  silver  ore  exists  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
now  soon  be  brought  to  light.  Returned  miners — gradu- 
ates of  the  Comstock  mines — at  once  proceed  to  explore 
the  country  about  their  old  homes  in  the  East  for  the 
precious  metals.  Thus  the  men  who  came  hither  from 
the  Lake  Superior  country,  presently  returning,  carry 
back  with  them  such  knowledge  as  made  them  experts 
wherever  silver  ore  existed  in  any  form,  and  in  this  way 
valuable  mines  have  been  discovered  in  that  region,  in 
Dakota,  Canada  and  other  northern  regions. 

While  some  of  our  people  are  searching  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  other  states  along  the  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  mountains,  others,  particularly  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  scouting  into  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia — have  even 
pushed  down  to  near  the  opposite  Pole  in  Patagonia. 
Not  a  few  of  our  Pacific  coast  miners  have  received  calls 
to  Brazil,  South  America,  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Russia,  while  others  have  wandered  away  to  other 
remote  corners  of  the  globe,  carrying  with  them  as  their 
sole  stock  in  trade  their  advanced  knowledge  of  mining 
methods. 

"  Once  a  miner  always  a  miner,"  and  whether  in  Ori- 
ental or  Occidental  lands,  the  eyes  of  the  traveling  min- 
ing-man always  turn  lovingly  toward  rocky  mountains  and 
rugged  hills,  and  he  feels  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to 
halt  and  make  explorations.  Plains  are  well  enough 
where  there  are  no  mountains,  and  ruins  and  monuments 
where  there  are  to  be  seen  no  living  rocks.  In  Egypt  the 
mining-man  feels  a  desire  to  pan-out  the  Pyramids,  in 
Rome  to  tunnel  the  Tiber,  and  at  Jerusalem  to  drift  into 
the  Mount  of  Olives  or  to  sink  a  shaft  on  Mount  Zion. — 
Dan  De  Quille,  in  Current. 


A  SWELL'S  SOLILOQUY. 


I  don't  appwovc  this  hawid  waw: 
Those  dweadful  bannahs  hawt  my  eyes; 

And  guns  and  dwums  are  such  a  haw — 
Why  don't  the  pa W ties  compwoniise? 

Of  cawce,  the  twoilet  has  its  chawms; 

Hut  why  must  all  the  vulgah  cwowd 
Pawsist  in  spawting  unifawms 

In  1  nil. 1I1  .  so  cxtwemcly  loud? 

And  then  the  ladies,  precious  dealt! I 
I  mawk  the  change  on  ev'wy  liwow; 

Hai  Jove!  I  weally  have  my  feahs 
They  wathah  like  the  hawid  wow! 

To  heah  the  chawming  cweatures  talk, 
Like  patwons  of  the  Moody  wing, 

Of  waw  and  all  its  dawty  wawk — 
It  doesn't  seem  a  pwappah  thing! 

I  called  at  Mrs.  (jwecn's  last  night, 
To  sec  her  niece,  Miss  Mary  Hertz, 

And  found  her  making— cwushing  sight! — 
The  weddest  kind  of  flannel  shirts! 

Of  cawee,  I  wosc  and  sought  the  daw, 
With  fawyah  flashing  fwom  my  eyes! 

I  can't  appwovc  this  hawid  waw. 
Why  don't  the  pawties  compwomise! 


OUR  CHANGING  GLOBE. 


The  student  of  history  reads  of  the  great  sea  fight 
which  King  Edward  III  fought  with  the  French  off  Sluys ; 
how  in  those  days  the  merchant  vessels  came  up  to  the 
walls  of  that  flourishing  seaport  by  every  tide;  and  how, 
a  century  later, a  Portuguese  fleet  conveyed  Isabella  from 
Lisbon,  and  an  English  fleet  brought  Margaret  of  York 
from  the  Thames  to  marry  successive  dukes  of  Burgundy 
at  the  port  of  Sluys.  In  our  time,  if  a  modern  traveler 
drives  twelve  miles  out  of  Bruges,  across  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier, he  will  find  a  small  agricultural  town  surrounded  by 
cornfields  and  meadows  and  clumps  of  trees,  where  the 
sea  is  not  in  sight  from  the  top  of  the  town-hall  steeple. 
This  is  Sluys. 

We  turn  now  to  the  great  Raie  du  Mont  St.  Michael, 
between  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  Roman  authors 
we  read  of  the  vast  forest  called  "  Setiacum  Nemus,"  in 
the  center  of  which  an  isolated  rock  arose,  surmounted 
by  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  once  a  college  of  Druidesses. 
Now,  the  same  rock,  with  its  glorious  pile  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  tides.  The 
story  of  this  transformation  is  even  more  striking  than 
that  of  Sluys,  and  its  adequate  narration  justly  earned 
for  M.  Manet  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Geographi- 
cal Society  in  1828. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Spain  and  the  mountains  of  Murcia.  Those  rocky 
heights,  whose  peaks  stand  out  against  the  deep  blue  sky, 
scarcely  support  a  blade  of  vegetation.  The  aluarobas 
and  olives  at  their  bases  are  artificiallly  supplied  with  soil. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  these  are  the  same  mountains 
which,  according  to  the  forest  book  of  King  Alfonso  el 
Sabio,  were  once  clothed  to  their  summits  with  pines  and 
other  forest  trees,  while  soft  clouds  and  mist  hung  over  a 
rounded,  shaggy  outline  of  wood  where  now  the  naked 
rocks  make  a  hard  line  against  the  burnished  sky.  But 
Arab  and  Spanish  chroniclers  alike  record  the  facts,  and 
geographical  science  explains  the  cause.  There  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  the  whole  range  of  the  civilized 
world  where  some  equally  interesting  geographical  story 
has  not  been  recorded,  and  where  the  same  valuable  les- 
sons may  not  be  taught.    This  is  comparative  geography. 

Captain  L.  U.  Herandeen,  who  has  spent  years  in  sail- 
ing the  Pacific,  relates  facts  that  he  had  observed,  which 
tend  to  prove  the  theory  set  forth  by  Dana,  that  there  is 
an  immense  area  of  the  Pacific  ocean  bed,  lying  under 
the  equator,  about  6,000  miles  in  length  and  about  3,000  in 
breadth,  that  has  been  gradually  sinking  lower  anil  lower 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  first  thing  that  called  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  to  this  fact  was  the  formation 
of  the  innumerable  atolls  and  barrier  reefs  in  that  part  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  They  found  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
area  that  there  were  islands  fringed  with  coral  reefs. 

"As  they  sailed  past  these  beautiful  islands  they  saw 
other  islands  with  a  barrier  circling  them.  A  coral  reef 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  girdled  the 
island  at  a  distance  from  it  varying  from  a  half  to  thirty 
miles,  and  whose  presence  was  marked  by  a  ring  of 
snowy  foam  made  by  the  breakers.  As  they  penetrated 
further  into  the  region  of  the  sea  they  came  upon  atolls, 
which  are  formed  by  circles  of  coral  enclosing  a  smooth 
sheet  of  water.  These  lagoons  were  found  to  vary  in  dia- 
meter from  thirty  miles  or  more  to  only  a  few  feet,  but 
corals  do  not  build  their  reefs  at  a  greater  depth  than  a 
hundred  feet,  and  yet  by  sounding  these  singular  reefs  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  it  was  found  that  the  coral  reached  as 
far  as  the  fathom  line  went.  The  conclusion  of  scientific 
men  was  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  that  the  corals  began  to  build  fringing  reefs  on  the 
islands,  and  as  the  land  sank,  the  corals  kept  steadily  at 
work  building  up  as  fast  as  the  land  went  down.  As  the 
land  disappeared,  the  fringing  reefs  became  atolls  or 
circles  of  coral  enclosing  a  calm  lagoon.  It  was  found 
that  the  reefs  below  a  hundred  feet  are  dead,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  at  a  lower  depth  than  that  the  corals  were 
killed  by  cold.  This  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  in 
regard  to  the  subsidence  of  the  Pacific.  A  few  years  ago 
I  stopped  at  Pouynipcte  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  in  east 
longitude  158  degrees,  22  minutes,  and  north  latitude  60 
degrees,  50  minutes.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
with  a  broad  ship  channel  between  it  and  the  island. 

"At  places  in  the  reef  there  were  natural  breaks  that 
served  as  entrances  to  the  harbors.  In  these  ship  chan- 
nels there  were  a  number  of  islands,  many  of  which  were 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  gve  or  six  feet  high,  and  on 
these  islands  there  stood  a  great  many  low  houses,  built 
of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  walls  about  them. 
These  structures  seem  to  have  been  used  as  temples  and 
forts.  The  singular  feature  of  these  islands  is  that  the 
walls  are  a  foot  or  more  below  the  water.  When  they 
were  built  they  were  evidently  above  the  water  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  land,  but  they  have  gradually  sunk 
until  the  sea  has  risen  a  foot  or  more  around  them.  The 
natives  on  the  island  do  not  know  when  these  works  were 
built;  it  is  so  far  back  in  the  past  that  they  have  no  tradi- 
tion of  the  structures.  Yet  the  works  show  signs  of  great 
skill,  and  certainly  prove  that  whoever  built  them  knew 
thoroughly  how  to  transport  and  lift  heavy  blocks  of 
stone.  Up  in  the  mountains  of  the  island  there  is  a 
quarry  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  that  was  used  in  build- 
ing the  wall  about  the  islands,  and  in  that  quarry  to-day 
there  are  great  blocks  of  stone  that  have  been  hewn  out 
ready  for  transportation.  The  natives  have  no  tradition 
touching  the  quarry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  island  was 
once  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  race  of  people,  who  built 
the  temples  and  forts  of  heavy  masonry  on  the  high  bluffs 
of  the  island,  and  that  as  the  land  gradually  subsided 
these  bluffs  became  islands."— Exchange. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howclls,  in  a  forthcoming  new  novel, 
declares  that  it  is  a  defect  of  the  literary  temperament  to 
feel  that  it  atones  for  its  own  wrong-doing  by  the  effect 
with  which  it  has  portrayed  it,  and  mentions  the  case  of  a 
hen-pecked  New  England  divine  who  used  to  think  how 
much  easier  it  was  to  make  oncc's  peace  with  oncc's 
Maker  than  with  once's  wife. 


I  2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ASHES  OF  A  C.-ESAR. 


Hamlet  traced  in  imagination  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander  until  it  wasTound  stopping  a  bung- 
hole,  just  as — 

"  Ini|)erious  Cxsar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

But  it  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  surprises  to 
present  the  actual  fact  of  a  Cicsar's  dust  l>eing 
employed  for  the  lye  of  a  Roman  woman's  wash- 
tub.  Hie  description  Tacitus  eives  of  theevents 
connected  with  the  tragic  death  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  in  the  Forum  has  a  particular  interest  for 
the  archivologist,  for  it  includes  some  valuable 
topographical  indications.  Scholars  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  full  details  reported  by  that 
historian,  and  corroborated  by  Plutarch,  Sue- 
tonius, and  others;  but  1  must  briefly  recapitu- 
late the  facts  in  illustration  ol  an  important  dis- 
covery that  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
them,  and  what  followed  it.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  before  the  calends  of  February,  A.  D.  6q, 
Galba  was  present  at  a  sacrifice  in  that  Temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine,  built  by  Augustus. 
Before  the  rite  was  completed  Olho,  who  was  in 
attendance,  was  informed  by  his  freedman,  Ono- 
mastus,  that  the  architects  were  waiting  for  him. 
He  made  the  excuse  that  he  had  to  confer  with 
them  concerning  some  property  he  was  about 
to  purchase,  and,  leaving  the  temple,  he  passed 
through  the  house  of. Tiberius  on  to  the  Vela- 
crum,  and  thence  to  the  Milliarium  Aureum, 
near  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  twenty-three  of 
the  Praetorian  Guard  saluted  him  as  limperor,  and 
placing  him  in  a  litter,  carried  him  to  their 
camp.  Intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  speed- 
ily reached  the  palace.  Galba  hesitated  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue.  Should  he  follow  the 
suggestion  of  Titus  Yinius,  the  Consul,  who 
advised  his  barricading  himself  in  the  palace,  or 
adopt  the  more  vigorous  measures  recommended 
by  Laco  and  others?  He  decided  for  the  latter, 
and  girding  on  his  cuirass,  was  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter down  to  the  Forum.  The  porticoes  of  the 
Basilicas  and  the  steps  of  the  temples  were 
crowded  with  people  alarmed  and  as  yet  unable 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  impending  revo- 
lution. Galba  was  borne  about  in  various 
directions  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude. 
Again  he  was  distracted  with  divided  counsels. 
Some  urged  his  immediate  return  to  the  palace; 
others  were  for  taking  possession  of  the  Kostra 
and  the  Capitol.  At  this  juncture,  Otho's  ad- 
herents, with  swords  drawn,  rushed  headlong 
into  the  Forum.  The  people  fled  in  consterna- 
tion ;  Galba's  litter  was  overturned  near  the  Cur- 
tian  Lake;  a  soldier  of  the  Fifteenth  Legion  cut 
the  Emperor's  throat  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground; 
another  hacked  the  head  from  the  body  and,  as 
there  was  no  hair  to  carry  it  by,  thrust  his  finger 
into  the  mouth  and  carried  it  thus,  like  a  cod- 
fish, to  Otho.  At  the  same  time  Titus  Yinius 
was  slain  just  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Julius,  a 
few  yards  distant. 

But  these  tragedies  were  accompanied  by  an- 
other, just  as  bloody  antl  lar  more  piteous.  Only 
four  (lays  previously  Galba  had  adopted  Piso 
Licinianus  as  his  son  and  successor,  and  pro- 
claimed him  Cesar.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
illustrious  descent,  and  had  scarcely  completed 
his  thirty-first  year.  1 1  is  father  was  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  who  was  Consul,  together  with  Cal- 
phurnius  Piso,  A.  D.  27.  His  mother,  Scribonia, 
was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  speak  of  him  as 
a  youth  of  noble  character  and  great  promise. 
'Tacitus  makes  Galba  say  that  he  was  induced 
by  his  rare  accomplishments  to  raise  him  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  had  suffered  adversity, 
but  his  worldly  prospects  were  now  bright,  and 
he  was  happy  in  his  marriage  with  Yerania, 
daughter  ol  Quint  US  Yeranius,  who  was  Con- 
sul together  with  Caius  Pompeius  Gallus,  the 
same  year  Claudius  and  Agrippina  were  married. 
Piso,  after  addressing  the  soldiers  from  the  steps 
of  the  palace,  and  making  other  efforts  to  turn 
the  tide,  accompanied  Galba  down  to  the  Forum. 
By  the  devotion  of  the  centurion  of  the  guards 
attending  him,  he  was  able  in  the  confusion  to 
escape  into  the  House  of  the  Yestals.  One  of 
their  slaves  gave  him  shelter  in  his  room,  but 
finally,  having  been  discovered  by  Sulpicius 
Florus,  a  British  soldier,  and  Statius  Marcus, 
a  Praetorian,  who  had  been  sent  by  Otho  in 
quest  of  him,  he  was  dragged  forth  and  butchered 
in  front  of  the  temple.  When  the  head  of  Galba 
was  taken  to  Otho,  he  exclaimed :  "  A;//;/  est 
hoc,  O  commit  it  ones ;  caput  Pisonis  mihi  osten- 
ditc"  and  the  head  of  Piso  was  severed  from  his 
body  and  carried  to  the  new  Emperor.  He 
gazed  on  it  with  supreme  satisfaction,  and  then, 
yielding  to  the  gilded  supplications  of  Yerania, 
sold  it  with  the  body  to  her  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  mutilated  remainsof  Piso  (I  quote 
now  also  from  the  information  just  obtained) 
were  religiously  burned  by  his  distracted  widow 
and  his  brother  Scribonius,  and  his  ashes  were 
finally  inclosed  in  a  handsome  white  marble 
cippus,  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Eicinian  fam- 
ily on  the  Yia  Appia,  a  short  distance  outside 
the  Porta  Collina. 

'The  site  of  the  Curtian  I.ake,  where  Galba  fell 
from  his  litter  and  was  butchered ;  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Julius,  where  Yinius  was  slain, 
and  of  the  House  of  the  Yestals,  into  which  Piso 
Bad,  have  all  been  restored  to  light.  'We  can 
stand  at  those  spots  and  call  up  the  memory  of 
the  events  themselves;  and  now  the  actual 
scene  where  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy,  as  it 
concerns  Piso,  was  performed,  has  been  discov- 
ered. 'The  workmen  busy  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions for  one  of  the  new  line  of  houses  just  within 
the  modern  Porta  Salaria,  encountered  that  by  no 
means  rare  phenomenon  of  the  ground  sounding 
hollow  beneath  them;  and  there  below  they 
found  a  vaulted  chamber,  the  hypogcum  of  a 
family  tomb,  with  seven  handsome  marble  cippi 
standing  in  their  places  around  it— that  in  which 
the  weeping  Yerania  placed  the  alabaster  urn 
containing  the  ashes  of  her  husband  exactly 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
those  wherein  the  remains  of  his  father,  one  of 
his  brothers,  and  four  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, were  deposited. 

Piso's  monument  is  the  largest  of  the  seven. 
It  is  a  rectangular  dado  of  white  marble  measur- 
ing 3  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  3  feet  in  width 
ai  71  2  feet  7  inches  in  thickness,  standing  on  a 
molded  plinth  a  foot  in  height,  and  surmounted 


by  a  pediment  ornamented  with  pulvinars  on  the 
sides  and  griffins  on  the  tympanum,  the  entire 
height  being  5  feet  8  inches.  The  pediment  is 
wrought — as  are  those  of  the  other  cippi — out  of 
a  separate  block  of  marble,  and  forms  in  fact 
the  lid,  covering  and  concealing  the  cavity  in 
the  dado  in  which  the  vase  containing  the  ashes 
was  placed.  On  one  side  of  the  dado  a  sacrifi- 
cial vase  is  sculptured  in  relief,  and  on  the  other 
a  paten.  'The  inscription  is  cut  on  the  sunk 
panel  of  the  face  in  beautifully  formed  letters, 
almost  uncial  in  character,  and  2%  inches  in 
height.  The  other  cippus  measures  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches  in  height.  That 
containing  the  ashes  of  Piso's  father  is  orna- 
mented on  the  angles  of  the  dado  with  satyrs' 
heads  with  rams'  horns,  from  which  hang  fes- 
toons of  fruit  and  flowers  in  high  relief  on  the 
front  and  both  sides,  while  on  the  back  is  a  cir- 
cular wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 

The  third  cippus,  similar  in  ornamentation  to 
Piso's,  contained  the  ashes  of  his  eldest  brother. 
He  had  assumed,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do, 
the  name  of  his  mother's  family,  of  which, 
through  her,  he  was  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentative. Caligula,  however,  prohibited  him 
from  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Magnus,  but  this 
distinction  was  restored  to  him  oy  Claudius, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Antonia,  he  married,  and 
by  whose  order  he  was  ultimately  put  to  death 
at  Messalina's  desire.  Seneca,  in  the  Apoco- 
locynsosis,  says  satirically  that  Claudius  restored 
him  his  name  and  cut  off  his  head.  Claudius 
sent  him  to  announce  his  victory  over  Britain 
to  the  Senate,  and,  as  the  inscription  shows,  he 
held  the  offices  of  Tontifex  and  Questor. 

It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  letters  of  the  in- 
scription on  Piso's  monument — i.  <•.,  the  D  with 
which  the  first  line,  and  the  L  with  which  the 
second  begins;  the  letters  P  O  N  in  Pisonis,  I< 
in  Frugi,  IN  of  Liciniani,  the  X  Y  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  line,  and  the  R  in  Veranix 
have  been  obliterated  with  a  pointed  tool,  as  if  a 
workman  had  begun  to  erase  the  inscription  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  most  important  letters 
first.  Can  it  be  possible  that  an  order  memorial 
damnaiio  had  been  issued  against  Piso  by  Otho 
on  being  told  of  the  inscription  placed  on  his 
monument,  and  that  Otho's  speedy  death  pre- 
vented the  necessity  for  the  erasure  being  com- 
pleted? 

Together  with  these  cippi  a* beautiful  bronze 
statuette  about  two  feet  in  height  was  standing 
in  the  tomb,  but  it  was  hidden  by  some  of  the 
workmen,  and  found  its  way,  as  was  afterward 
ascertained,  into  the  possession  of  a  Russian 
collector,  who  paid  o.ooof.  for  it,  and  sent  it  out 
of  Rome  at  once.  The  sellers  of  antiquities  ob- 
tained in  this  fashion  have  never  time  to  haggle 
about  prices,  and  one  may  well  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  statuette  was  worth  at  least  four 
times  what  the  thieves  or  the  receiver  got  for  it. 
But  this  was  not  all.  When  the  owner  of  the 
property,  Signor  Maraini,  who  naturally  enough, 
in  trie  circumstances,  was  somewhat  tardily  in- 
formed of  the  discovery,  went  down  to  see  it,  all 
the  cippi  had  been  opened,  and  the  cinerary  urns 
which  were  in  them  had  all  disappeared,  except- 
ing one  made  of  rare  Oriental  alanaster.  It  had 
also  been  opened  and  was  empty.  "Where," 
asked  Signor  Maraini,  "are  the  ashes  that  were 
in  these  monuments?"  "Ashes?"  replied  the 
man,  as  if  astonished.  "  Yes,  ashes,"  repeated 
Signor  Maraini.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "in 
truth  there  were  ashes,  and  a  great  many  of 
them,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  they  were  of  the 
slightest  importance,  and,  as  they  were  white 
and  clean,  le  ho  raccoltc  in  una  cesta,  e  le  ho 
mandate  al>a  tnia  mogiie  per  fare  il  bucato." 
("I  gathered  them  together  into  a  basket,  and 
sent  them  to  my  wife,  to  make  lye  of  for  her 
washing.")  And  thus  have  the  ashes  of  an  Im- 
perial Casar,  adopted  by  Galba  as  'Tiberius  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  been  used  in  this  year  of  grace,  1885, 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  his  death,  by 
a  Roman  washerwoman  to  dense  her  dirty  linen 
with,  together  with  the  ashes  of  other  members 
of  his  family,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  noble 
blood  of  the  Crassi  and  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
At  such  "base  use"  one  cannot  hut  exclaim 
"Pah!  "as  Hamlet  did  when  he  put  down  the 
skull. — Corr.  London  Vimes. 


SECOND    SERIES  OF 


As  a  rapid  and  exhaustive  observer  woman 
outshines  man  more  than  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  day  at  high  twelve  surpasses  the  flicker  of  a 
brimstone  match.  With  one  little  bat  of  her 
eye  a  woman  can  see  things  to  which  man,  with 
all  his  boasted  discernment,  remains  forever 
blind.  The  focusing  machinery  in  the  vision- 
ary department  of  nrr  mechanism  is  always 
in  gear,  and  operates  with  lightning 'precis- 
ion, without  hitch  or  friction.  Tut  her  in 
a  cannon  and  shoot  her  through  a  millinery 
store,  and  if  she  survives  the  shock  to  her 
nerves,  she  can  tell  you  with  a  precision  that 
seems  phenomenal,  the  exact  shade  of  every  rib- 
bon and  the  net  amount  of  torture  to  non-posses- 
sors represented  by  every  specimen  of  male  dis- 
traction in  the  entire  concern.  Send  her  aloft 
in  a  balloon  when  the  wind  is  careering  over  the 
city  with  the  speed  of  a  young  man  running 
through  a  hereditary  fortune,  and  she  can  tell 
you  the  contents  of  every  clothes-line  in  town, 
without  stopping  to  catch  her  breath.  Put  her 
in  a  sleigh  behind  a  runaway  team,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  know  the  color  of  every  man's  eyes 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  have  to  know  it 
quick.  If  you  are  to  have  a  fashion  report  in 
fifteen  minutes  that  would  take  you  three  weeks 
to  prepare,  send  the  dear  creature  to  church. 
If  you  want  to  know  anything  that  can  be  seen, 
shut  your  eyes  and  tell  your  wife  to  look.  With 
one  corner  of  her  eye  she  will  sec  more  in  the 
fragment  of  an  instant  than  you  could  discern 
,in  two  weeks  with  a  field-glass.  For  breadth, 
scope  and  accuracy,  the  amount  of  observation 
she  can  grasp  with  a  single  wink  makes  a  govern- 
ment survey  seem  contracted  and  deficient. 
Professor  Proctor  himself  owns  up  that  his 
daughter  can  see  and  salt  down  more  in  the  butt 
end  of  a  second,  without  specs  on,  than  he  can 
behold  with  a  telescope  in  a  good  long  astro- 
nomical spell,  and  he  always  wants  her  handy 
during  an  eclipse  or  transit,  to  nail  such  phe- 
nomena as  may  happen  to  get  away  from  him. 
Chicago  ledger. 

Huxley,  the  British  scientist,  has  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  birthday. 


THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion 

ON  THE  EVENINGS  OF  HA1  S8th,  -Ml..  30th,  JI  NK  is.  and  2d 
AN©  ON  lllK  AFTERNOONS  OF  HAT  30th  ....,1  JUNE  3d 


CONSISTING  OF 


SEVEN  GRAND  EESTIVAL  CONCERTS 


THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
DBS  I  TAXED  ORCHESTRA   OF  SIXTY   IS  ST  RE  VENT  All  BT8, 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  Soprano; 

MISS  EMMA  JUCH,  Soprano  \ 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  contralto; 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WINCH,  re..or: 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH,  iia^o: 

  AND   

MADAME  AMALIA  FRI EDRICH-M ATERNA, 

COURT  SINC-ER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA,  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  ban  Francisco.) 


TWO  SPECIAL  CHORUSES  of  male  and  female  voices  are  being  trained  under  the  direction  of  MR. 
DAVID  I.ORING. 

PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  ROECKEL  has  prepared  a  selected  chorus  of  voices,  which  will  appear  in  the  French 
Programme. 

PEICES: 

Reserved  srais.  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location   $1  00,  $2  00    $3  00 

Boa  scats.  Single  Concert*  (According  to  Location)  %\  00,  $•>  00 

,  t*}?^  S^fST^i, S.c.ats/or  Single  Concerts  begins  MONDAY,  May  18th,  at  the  Music  Stores  of  M.  GRAY 
and  SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  at  9  a.  m. 

SEYMOUR  F.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomat  Concerts,  Occidental  Hotel. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Marccs  M.  Hei 


.Bi'sinkss  Manager 


SIC1NOK  ENRICO  CAMPOBELLO'S 

AMATEUR  OPERATIC  SOCIETY 

INITIAL  PERFORMANCES 

On  Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee, 

May  I  .Mm  ami  16th,  IMS.., 

In  aid  of  the  funds  of 

GRACE  CHURCH, 

Mozart*>  Elegant  Chef-d  Vuvre, 

LE  NOZZE  Dl  FIGARO 

Will  be  presented  with  a  cast  of  Ladies  and  Oentlemen 

who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 
The  Ensemble  will  number  Over  One  Hundred.  Large 

Chorus  and  Grand  Orchestra. 
Conductor  Klguor  Enrico  >ori;<' 

Boxes  $10,  $12.50,  $15  and  $jo.  Reserved  Seats,  in 
Orchestra,  Parquet  and  Dress  Circle,  $r.  - 

The  ticket  office  will  be  Opened  at  M.  Gray's  Music 
Store,  206  Post  street,  on  Monday,  May  nth,  at  9  a.  ni., 
and  continue  daily  until  5  p.  ni. 


WOODWARDS  GARDENS. 

Sunday  May  1711.. 

STANDARD  MINSTRELS, 

I. ATE  OF  THE  STANDARD  THEATER 

The  ever-popular  favorites,  owing  lo  their  enthusiastic 
reception  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  have  canceled  a 
number  of  their  engagements  in  the  interior  towns  in  or- 
der to  give  their 

FAREWELL  FOREVER 
And   Positively    Last    Performance   in   San  Francisco 
A f  THIS  FAVORITE  RESORT. 

Saturday,  May  10th, 

ACROBATIC,    ATHLETIC     AND  VARIETY 
COMPANY. 


UEBRMAHH 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEARNY  ST., 

Bet.  Bush  and  Pine  StB.,  San  Francisco. 

Brand.  1312-1914  Market,  abo\ <■  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


ear  FOK   T11K  FIXEST 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "ZmS 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and   Summer  Styles 

Mrs.  W.  F.  De  FORREST, 

FINE  MII,LI.\EKV, 

No.  24  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA^  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

The  Distinguished  Comedian, 

MR.  DION  BOUCICAULT, 

Supported  by  Dion  G  Boucicault  and  Nina  Boucicault, 
anil  an  Excellent  Company,  in 

THE  SHAUGHRAUN. 

Monday,  May  iSth,  Mr.  Houckaull's  new  5-act  Comedy, 
THE  JUT. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

An  Instantaneous  Hit. 

MR.  C.  B.  BISHOP, 

The  Cheerful  Comedian,  in  Gunter's  successful  Melo- 
dramatic Comedy, 

STRICTLY  BUSINESS. 

EVERY  EVENING  and  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

BALDWINJTHEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Triumph  of  David  Bclasco's  Charming  Comedy-Drama, 

MAY  BLOSSOM, 

As  presented  by  the  Madtsun  Square  Company. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Manager* 

THIS  EVENING-, 
And  until  further  notice,  Strauss's  Amusing  Operetta, 

DIE  FLEDERMAUS. 

Admission        els.       Kosorvcd  Scats  50  eta 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

A  Thousand  Laughs  in  a  Thousand  Seconds,  at 

PECK'S  BAD  BOY, 

Every  Evening. 
THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  TBE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING-, 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  l.aily  Iron.  0  A.  to  11  I».  M. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIG 


ht.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 

and  Stockton  sts.   Store  always  open. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


"  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
row "  we  may  not  have  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  is 
presumable  that  some  such  bohemian  sentiment 
actuates  the  crowd  which,  turning  down  Bush 
street  every  evening,  divides  into  two  diverging 
ranks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Standard  and  Bush 
Street  theaters. 

Strictly  Business,  at  the  Standard,  seems  to 
be  that  kind  of  business  that  pays  both  dealer 
and  consumer.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  prom- 
ise implied  in  the  adage,  "Laugh  and  grow 
fat,"  he  who  visits  the  Standard  ought  to  save 
the  price  of  admission  in  his  board  bill,  for  this 
is  the  genuine  and  pervasive  humor  that  evokes 
spontaneous  laughter  from  all  alike.  The  witty 
and  the  wise  may  find  a  deep  vein  ol  amusement 
in  the  utter  incongruousness  of  the  humorous 
with  the  more  serious  thread  of  the  play,  while 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  (though  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  spare  it)  of  that  broad  uncom- 
promising fun  pure  and  simple,  that  delights  the 
more  superficial.  The  cynic  may  laugh  ("  sar- 
donically "  if  he  so  pleases)  at  the  grotesqueness 
of  the  weapons  wherewith  fate  thwarts  the  best 
laid  schemes;  the  philanthropist,  that  there  is 
here  and  there  in  this  workaday  world  an 
hour  or  two  of  innocent  abandonment  to  mirth 
"  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care";  and 
everybody,  because — he  can't  help  it.  Bishop  is 
funny  by  the  grace  of  nature,  and  when  he  adds 
to  this  the  mental  endowment  which  tells  him 
how  to  be  just  as  funny  as  he  can,  he  is  bound 
to  keep  the  primmest  mouth  in  the  dress  circle 
stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

As  to  the  performance  at  the  Bush  Street, 
we  are  among  old  acquaintances  from  the  mo- 
ment the  curtain  rises  on  Peck's  Bad  Boy  and 
his  chum  "Ma,"  the  Groceryman,  and  the 
somewhat  frisky  old  Peck  pert,  J.  W,  Grath, 
as  "  Max  Schultz,"  the  Groceryman,  made,  on 
Monday  night,  so  decided  a  hit  that  the  general 
applause  was  kept  up  by  the  all-conquering  gal- 
lery boys  till  there  was  noevading  the  demanded 
"speech."  This  was  short  and  pleasing,  recall- 
ing kindly  his  visit  to  our  city  some  thirteen 
years  ago.  "  Pa  "  Peck,  as  represented  by  John 
H.  Connor,  was  as  giddy  and  good-natured  an 
old  boy  as  we  have  long  known  him  to  be.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  good  "  Bad  Boy,"  and  kept  his 
natural  enemy,  the  Groceryman,  in  the  proper 
state  of  bedevilment.  All  the  characters  were 
so  represented  as  to  make  up  the  expected  sum 
total  of  amusement.  Miss  Ada  Boshell,  as 
"  Minnie  Clay,"  the  Bad  Boy's  "girl,"  was  per- 
haps a  little  too  realistic  in  regard  to  make-up. 
We  all  know  the  inevitable  effect  on  feminine 
finery  of  a  picnic;  still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  to  Miss  Ada  to  send  her  blue  frock  to 
the  laundry,  and  trust  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion to  supply  at  least  a  part  of  the  dirt  and  un- 
tidiness demanded  by  the  picnickian  unities. 
In  mentioning  the  characters  that  enliven  the 
Bush  Street  stage,  it  were  invidious  to  leave  out 
"Billy,"  the  Butter.  It  is  perhaps  not  claiming 
too  much  for  this  personation  to  say  it  is  the 
most  natural  and  lifelike  in  the  cast.  "Billy'' 
is  withal  a  remarkably  handsome  fellow— as  a 
goat. 

When  we  assist  at  the  lofty  and  dignified  pre- 
sentations of  Shakespearean  plays  and  other 
dramatic  classics,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mental 
exaltation  that  is  equally  satisfying  to  our  intel- 
lectual taste,  and  to  our  egotism  and  self-com- 
placency. But  on  suddenly  finding  ourselves  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure,  healthy,  childish  fun  and 
enjoyment,  it  is  with  the  almost  universal  feel- 
ing, more  or  less  frankly  expressed,  that  there  is 
indeed  "a  time  to  laugh,"  and  that  it  can 
scarcely  come  too  often  to  the  relief  of  over- 
worked and  overserious  humanity. 

At  the  Baldwin  the  long-expected  May  Blos- 
som is  in  full  bloom,  with  the  pale,  pretty  tints 
and  delicate  aroma  of  the  fields  and  woods  that 
belong  to  that  simple  wayside  flower.  With  all 
the  excitement  and  the  tragic  sorrow  of  the 
heroine's  life,  it  is  the  excitement  and  the  tragedy 
of  feeling  rather  than  of  action.  Even  the  vil- 
lain is  but  a  rustic  deceiver  whose  treason  is  at 
most  negative.  There  is  doubtless  in  every 
life  a  dramatic  element;  but  where  this  is  purely 
subjective  it  is  hardly  susceptible  of  that  sensa- 
tional treatment  which  an  ordinary  audience 
demands  in  the  drama.  Poor  "May  Blossom" 
lives  a  tragedy — the  death  of  hope  and  love,  and 
the  birth  of  a  new  love  amid  pain  and  doubt; 
but  nothing  happens  to  her  objectively.  Her 
life's  drama  is  carried  on  in  her  heart  alone. 
This,  while  affording  ample  material  for  the 
romancer,  has  little  for  the  dramatist  to  lay  hold 
on.  Yet  Mr.  Belasco  has  given  an  adequate 
stage  setting  to  a  touching  and  pathetic  story. 

On  coming  from  the  play,  one  involuntarily 
falls  to  wondering  what  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  less  competent  performers,  and  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  its  author  owes  much  to  those 
who  so  skillfully  bring  into  striking  relief  the 
somewhat  neutral  tints  of  character  and  situa- 
tion. It  is  indeed  seldom  in  these  days  of 
traveling  "combinations  "  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  cast  of  characters,  even 
down  to  the  humblest  and  least  important,  so 
complete  and  efficient.  This  completeness  is 
the  foundation  of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the 
Madison  Square  Company.  Miss  Georgie  Cay- 
van  as  "  May  Blossom  "  represents  the  changing  , 
emotions  of  the  part  with  sufficient  strength  and 


unfailing  attractiveness.  Mr.  Ben  Maginley 
gives  us  in  "  Sam  Blossom  "  the  one  character 
that  stands  out  among  all  the  rest  as  a  real  man— 
a  lovable,  genial,  tender-hearted  soul,  who  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  audience  as  an  actual 
existence  rather  than  a  stage  creation.  His 
smile  alone  is  genius — for  it  never  could  have 
been  learned— and  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
"  Uncle  Bartlett,"  Mr.  Crompton,  and  "Aunt 
Deborah,"  Miss  Annie  Adams,  supply  a  delight- 
ful comedy  element  with  the  quaint  rustic  flavor 
of  a  primitive  "old  Virginny  "  village  where  the 
"  preacher"  is  of  the  people,  yet  set  apart  by  his 
sacred  otlice  and  attributed  "book-learning." 
As  to  George  Osbourne,  he  is,  in  the  part  of 
"Owen  Hathaway,"  adding  another  to  the  nu- 
merous proofs  he  has  lately  afforded  that  his  line 
lies  all  over  the  stage,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
place  him  where  he  cannot  pick  upthat  wander- 
ing thread.  "Richard  Ashcroft  "  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Forrest  Robinson,  "the  short  man 
with  the  tall  voice."  Miss  Kate  Chester  takes  the 
small  part  of  "  Millie  "  very  nicely,  and  "  Little 
May"  is  an  exceptionally  agreeable  stage  child. 
In  "Eph,"  the  negro  imp,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  realize  the  presence  of  J.  N.  Long,  the 
erstwhile  long-visaged  Private  Secretary.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  fully  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Belas- 
co's  denouement,  and  cheerfully  behold  the  trans- 
fer of  "May's"  affection  to  the  husband  who 
won  her  by  fraud;  but  with  Mr.  Wheelock's 
"Steve  Harland"  it  is  simply  impossible.  His 
entire  action  and  bearing  may  be  characterized 
by  one  word,  abject.  His  abjectness  reaches  a 
climax  when  he  stand  staring  like  a  fish — appar- 
ently about  as  warm-blooded —while  his  wife 
rests  in  the  arms  of  the  returned  "  Richard  "  till 
the  audience  begin  to  feel  uneasy,  if  "Steve" 
doesn't.  When  this  abject  being  finally  con- 
cludes to  remind  the  reunited  lovers  of  his  exist- 
ence, some  interested  spectator  near  me  heaved 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief,  with  the  exclamation, 
"Well,  I  should  think  it's  about  time!"  The 
scenery  and  stage  setting  are  worthy  of  the  play 
and  the  acting.  Mr.  Frohman  finds  in  the  full 
houses  at  the  Baldwin  the  best  proof  of  San 
Francisco's  appreciation  of  his  excellent  com- 
pany, and  the  high  character  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  he  has  brought  us. 

The  Shaughraun  has  been  drawing  rather  poor 
houses  at  the  California,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
many  newer  counter  attractions.  Next  week 
The  Jilt,  Mr.  Boucicault's  new  play,  will  un- 
doubtedly fill  the  house. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 

At  the  Baldwin  May  Blossom  will  be  contin- 
ued next  week. 

Strictly  Business  will  continue  all  next  week 
at  the  Standard  Theater. 

Dion  Boucicault's  new  play,  The  /ill,  will  be 
produced  next  week  at  the  California. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy,  still  attracts 
throngs  of  visitors  from  9  a.  m.  to  1 1  p.  m. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy  continues  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater  next  week,  to  be  followed  May  25th  by 
Mile.  Aimee  in  an  English  version  of  Mam'zelle. 

Go  to  Woodward's  Sunday,  May  17th,  to  see 
the  Standard  Minstrels.  The  performance  is 
announced  as  their  "  farewell-forever  "  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Tivoli  continues  its  excellence  perform- 
ance of  Die  Fledermaus,  with  the  favorites,  Miss 
Helene  Dingeon  and  Miss  Louise  Leighton,  in 
the  cast.  .  . 

Mr.  George  Schmitt,  of  the  Fountain,  keeps 
up  the  attractive  variety  performance  which 
renders  that  resort  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  of  an  evening. 

At  the  Wigwam,  Fryer's  exhibition  of  won- 
derfully trained  animals  is  varied  by  acrobatic 
and  other  performances,  and  by  the  remarkable 
feats  in  rifle  shooting  by  Miss  Lillian  Smithy 

At  the  Baldwin,  May  25th,  will  be  produced 
the  society  comedy,  Impulse,  with  the  following 
names  in  the  cast.  Miss  Gcogie  Cayvan,  Miss 
Adele  Waters,  Miss  Annie  Adams,  Messrs. 
Crompton,  Whcelock,  Long  and  Lewis  Mor- 
rison. 

Joe  Jefferson  says  that  the  first  time  he  knew 
of  the  substitution  on  the  stage  of  a  property 
baby  for  the  genuine  crying  and  kicking  article 
was  in  1852,  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  with  Edwin  Forrest, 
in  Pizarro.   

MUSICAL  NOTES. 
The  operetta  of  Be-peep  was  very  prettily  ren- 
dered to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  at 
the  Centennary   Methodist  Church,  on  Bush 
street. 

On  Wednesday,  May  13th,  Miss  Ellen  Cour- 
sen,  assisted  by  Miss  Rose  Coursen  and  several 
instrumental  performers,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Joseph  Roeckel,  gave  a  Rubinstein 
recital. 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  by  Signor  Campo- 
bello's  Operatic  company,  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Grand  Opera  House — too  late  for  no- 
tice in  this  issue.  Matinee  performance  to-day 
at  two  o'clock. 

An  ambitious  performance  of  Julius  Casar  by 
the  pupils  of  Dr.  Tarrant's  Academy  was  ren- 
dered interesting  by  a  first  production  in  this 


city  of  Schumann's  overture  and  entr'acte  music, 
conducted  by  Edgar  S.  Kelley. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  of  the  Thomas 
orchestra:  "  It  goes  on  improving  year  by  year. 
Heaven  knows  what  it  will  not  do  ten  years 
hence.  There  is  now  a  certain  impeccability 
about  its  playing  that  one  has  to  get  accustomed 
to,  not  to  be  filled  every  moment  w  ith  fresh  aston- 
ishment. Truly  it  takes  Mr.  Thomas— or  the 
devil— to  make  men  play  like  that." 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  an  invitation  piano 
recital,  on  the  26th  instant,  at  Irving  Hall.  Mr. 
Bendix  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  both  as 
artist  and  teacher,  having  been  for  many  years 
instructor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  more  recently  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston.  Our  city  is  developing  a 
positive  enthusiasm  for  music,  and  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  this  thorough  musician  pro- 
poses establishing  himself  permanently  among 
us. 

Patti's  farewell  to  America  (?)  took  place 
where  all  great  great  literary  and  artistic  events 
should — in  Boston,  and  that  coldly  correct  city 
was  actually  moved  to  demonstrative  enthusi- 
asm. This  surprise,  aided  perhaps  by  Colonel 
Mapleson's  reference  to  the  diva  as  "still  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,"  so  aroused  the  excitable  Ade- 
lina  that,  after  kissing  flowers  and  Arditi  and 
everything  in  reach,  and  throwing  handfuls  of 
these  sweet  airy  nothings  to  the  audience,  the 
supply  was  still  unexhausted,  and  she  rushed 
desperately  to  the  manager's  box  and  actually 
kissed  Nevada  over  the  rail!  How  delighted 
that  waspish  little  linnet  must  have  been. .  Patti 
was  in  luck  if  it  didn't  bite  her — if  linnets  can 
bite. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Thomas  concerts 
has  so  far  demonstrated  the  almost  universal 
interest  which  our  citizens  are  taking  in  the 
approaching  musical  festival.  Even  the  custom- 
ary hegira  to  the  country,  the  seaside,  or  the 
springs,  is  postponed  in  anticipation  of  this 
event.  Thoughtful  people  see  in  these  perfectly 
organized  and  conducted  concerts  not  only  a 
transient  delight,  however  exquisite,  but  a  culti- 
vation in  musical  taste  and  knowledge  whose 
influence  will  abide  with  us.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  city  when  the 
musical  feeling  was  so  strongly  developed  as 
now,  and  these  concerts  will  give  impetus  and 
direction  to  a  taste  that  is  always  a  pretty  cer- 
tain gauge  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  a 
community. 

The  musical  association  known  as  "Our 
Orchestra"  has  been  reorganized  under  new 
and  efficient  leadership,  and  will  give  its  first 
concert  on  Tuesday  next,  at  Irving  Hall.  The 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  has  been  faithfully  rehearsing  for  the 
past  six  months,  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment is  conceded  by  all  who  have  attended  the 
rehearsals,  to  be  a  marked  one.  The  programme 
offered  for  Tuesday  is  of  a  remarkably  eclectic 
and  cosmopolitan  character,  embracing  com- 
positions of  Conradi,  Millard,  Vieuxtemps,  Jen- 
sen, Strauss,  Pergolesi,  and  Haydn.  An  es- 
pecial feature  is  offered  in  two  pieces  by 
Taubert,  for  stringed  instruments  alone.  The 
concert  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, without  professional  assistance.  The 
musical  public  of  San  Francisco  are  looking 
forward  to  the  concert  of  Tuesday  night  with 
much  interest.  Dorothy. 


Money  cheap.  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


Delightful  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  Myer  repairs  line  and  complicated 
watches  and  clocks,  and  warrants  satisfaction. 
1014  Market  street,  opposite  Fifth. 


Eye-Glasses  and  spectacles  at  pri  ces  to  sui 
all.  Muller  the  Optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
Ihc  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  slrcet,  S.  F. 

Important  i<>  Every  Lady, 

A  great  philosopher  once  said  that  the  fount- 
ain of  human  happiness  flows  from  health,  com- 
fort and  contentment.  The  body  must  be  in  a 
healthful  and  comfortable  condition  to  attain 
true  happiness.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  a 
woman's  health  and  comfort  as  a  perfect-fitting 
corset.  The  corset  surrounds  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  body,  and  upon  if  greatly  depends 
their  healthful  action.  An  ill-shaped  corset 
throws  the  waist  into  an  unnatural  condition, 
and  often  seriously  affects  the  heart  and  lungs. 
A  well-shaped  corset  is  constructed  upon  nat- 
ural and  scientific  principles,  and  always  sup- 
ports and  strengthens  the  frame.  Most  ladies, 
r>y  sad  experience  with  poor  corsets,  know  the 
truth  of  these  facts,  and  they  now  go  direct  to 
Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and744  Market 
street  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street,  where  they 
always  get  corsets  that  arc  perfect  fitting  as  well 
as  health  preserving.  Freud  corsets  are  recog- 
nized through  America  as  the  only  corsets  which 
accurately  fit  the  form  as  well  as  add  to  health, 
and,  so  far  as  corsets  are  concerned,  nobody  is 
ever  unhappy  who  wears  Freud's  perfect-fitting 
corsets. 


Tile  Thomas  l  esllvul  4  <>ll<  • 

The  subscribers  to  boxes  for  the 
Festival,  comprising  a  number  of 
people,  are,  we  understand,  jierlecth 
with  the  allotment  of  boxes  which  took 
the  Bank  of  California  last  Saturday,  under  the 
Supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  subscribers 
themselves,  and  resulted  as  follows  :  Box  No.  14, 
Henry  Wadsworth;  27,  1 .  L.  |ones;  13,  |.  Wal- 
ters; 50,  W.  S.  Hobart;  43,  David  W.  f.oring; 
10,  M.  II.  Hecht;  41,  J.C.  Flood;  37,  W.II.I  . 
Barnes;  40,  M.  Gray;  47,  1..  Pickering;  20,  Rob- 
ert A.  McLean;  51  Jerome  Lincoln;  4(1,  W. 
Mayo  Newhall ;  31,  Mrs.  Grecnewald;  v\  A.l>. 
Moore;  23,  Francis  &  Valentine;  48,  J.  I).  Red- 
ding; 10,  Asa  R.Wells  and  M.  Russell;  14,  I. 
B.  Ilaggin;  53,  Timothy  Hopkins;  ; F.  W. 
Sharon;  45,  Joseph  0-  Eastland:  28,  Mrs,  D.D. 
Colton;  21,  Louis  Sloss;  9,  Charles  Kohlerj 
29,  W.  E.  Dean;'  24,  lames  Spiers;  37,  1  1.  A. 
Chase;  25,  William  Alvord;  26,  M.  H.  He 
Young:  30,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Crocker;  17,  P.  N. 
Lilicnthal;  22,  lames  G.  Fair;  42,  Genera] 
Houghton;  39,  Thomas  Price;  18,  John  Parrotl; 
15,  P.  B.  Cornwall;  49,  A.  W.  Sisson ;  C4,  W  al- 
ter Turnbull  and  J.  A.  lohnson:  55,  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.;  38,  Charles'Webb  Howard. 

At  this  writing,  the  programmes  have  not  ar- 
rived, but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  ready  before 
the  opening  of  the  sale  of  seats  for  single  con- 
certs, next  Monday  morning.  The  sales  for  the 
I  season  have  already  been  very  large,  and  indicate 
such  a  success  for  the  festival  as  the  extraordi- 
nary attractions  offered  ought  to  secure.  The 
eastern  papers  are  arriving  with  enthusiastic 
comments  on  the  concerts  given  in  New  F.ngland, 
where  the  tour  began,  the  splendid  singing  01 
Mme.  Fursch-Madi  being  especially  admired. 
Of  the  singers  who  take  part  in  the  tour  prior 
to  their  opening  here,  she  is  the  principal,  as 
Frau  Materna  is  engaged  only  for  San  F"rancisco. 
The  perfection  of  the  orchestral  work,  now  even 
more  than  before,  is  described  as  "  wonderful  "; 
and  we  may  look  for  such  a  musical  treat  as  San 
Francisco  has  never  yet  experienced. 


HOW  TO  .  ACCENT  "ARBUTUS." 


M.  L.  O.  in  a  communication  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  gives  the  following  reasons  why  the 
accent  of  "arbutus"  should  l>e  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. She  (for  of  course  M.  L.  O.  is  a  woman) 
writes : 

Now  that  our  Plymouth  friends  arc  sending 
us  the  Mayflower  with  their  spring  greetings 
let  us  see  what  a  few  American  poets  nave  said 
about  it  under  its  other  name  of  arbutus.  No, 
let  us  hear  what  they  say,  and  listen  with  a  pur- 
pose : 

"A  year  ago,  in  the  sweet  spring  weather, 
We  sought  the  trailing  arbutus  together." 

M.  E.  Songster. 

"Whisper  on,  glad  girls  and  boys; 

Sealed  the  fragrant  rosy  wells; 
You  and  spring  are  safe  alike — 

Never  the  arbutus  tells!" 

//.  //. 

"But  fairer  than  all  flowers, 

First-born  of  sun  and  showers, 

Is  the  arbutus,  jewel  of  the  spring." 

C.  H.  Burleigh. 

"The  wild  arbutus,  flushed  wifh  ha^te, 
Trails  close,  to  make  appeal." 

Lucy  Larcom. 

I  could  give  a  dozen  more  examples,  but  the 
sound  for  which  we  are  listening  would  be  the 
same  in  all. 

Now  let  us  hear  some  English  poets.  The 
plant  that  they  mean  is  a  large  shrub,  but  it  is 
the  name  only  that  we  are  concerned  with: 

 "Over  which  you  saw 

The  irregular  line  of  elms  by  the  deep  lane 
Which  stopped  the  grounds  and  dammed  the 

overflow 
Of  arbutus  and  laurel." 

E.  //.  Browning. 

"Glowing  bright, 
Beneath,  the  various  foliage  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit." 

Ctnoper. 

And  finally,  O  Transcript!  representative  of 
classic  Boston,  listen  to  Virgil: 
Mxnalcas  speaks — 

"DuUe  satis  humor,  depulsis  arbutis  h,rdis." 
and  "arbutus"  is  what  he  said.  Now  why,  O 
Transcript!  do  so  many  Americans  thus  fly  in 
the  face  of  Rome  and  England  and  the  diction- 
aries? Webster  gave  arf/dus  in  the  early  edi- 
tions, but  by  1873  nad  learned  better  and  changed 
to  arbutus.  It  is  not  all  Americans  who  are 
thus  careless  of  their  accent ;  there  are  some 
who  would  no  more  say  "ariwtus"  than  Ihey 
would  talk  of  "laylocs"and  "pinies."  May 
their  tribe  increase! 


Singers  love  newspaper  critics  very  dearly, 
and  make  it  a  rule  to  re|x-at  in  their  presence 
what  they  say  behind  their  backs.  Two  famous 
artists  were  standing  on  Broadway  the  other 
morning,  tearing  out  their  hair  over  a  criticism 
which  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
in  which  Ihey  had  been  likened  to  a  pair  of  bray- 
ing jackasses. 

"Alio  caro!"  shouted  the  tenor,  the  hairs  of 
whose  mustache  stood  up  like  so  many  pike- 
staffs; "do  you  efcr  read  somesing  like-a  sat? 

"Dot  loafer  vas  so  trunk  lesf  Did©,"  growled 
the  baritone,  carving  the  air  in  his  fury,  "  /at  he 
don' vas  apl' to  saw  ze  stage.  He  don't  know 
no  more  aboud  ze  moosic  of  zc  gr-rand  mastaire 
tan  zc  horse-car !  " 

"  Eef  I  efcr  see  zat  fel',"  exclaimed  the  bari- 
tone, "  I  vill  smesh  ze  nose  in  his  face  I  " 

lust  then  the  critic  came  along,  and  the  worthy 
melody  murderers  hastened  toward  him  with 
outstretched  arms. 

"  Mio !  mio !  "  exclaimed  the  tenor,  "  how  veil 
you  lookin'  zis  mornin',  mcestair.  Vc  vas  yoost 
talkin'  aboud  ze  mos'  peautiful-a  noteece  in  ze 
papair.  You  vas  so  kind.  Grazia,  grazia,  mio 
caro !  " 

"  Eef  I  could  write  a  likc-a  zat,  I  vould  no 
more  sing-a,"  said  the  baritone. 

Then  they  hurried  away  and  pledged  each 
other  in  Apollinaris  water,— New  York  Journal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHEN  DID  THE  CIVIL  WAR  END? 


The  present  month  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the 
final  scenes  in  the  Civil  War.  If  April  is  associated  with 
the  lamentable  outbreak  of  open  hostilities,  it  is  yet  re- 
deemed by  the  record  of  events  that  led  to  the  close  of 
the  long  strife.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  select  a 
date  for  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  exact 
termination  of  the  struggle,  the  task  might  be  puzzling. 
It  is  certain  that  there  would  be  a  widespread  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  day  should  be  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital,  was  captured  and 
occupied  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  morning  of  April 
3,  1865,  its  garrison  having  abandoned  it  during  the  night 
preceding.  Hostilities,  however,  went  on  with  vigor  in 
Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  until  April  gth,  when  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
But  that  date  does  not  mark  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
week  following  was  a  busy  and  sanguinary  one  in  many 
quarters.  On  that  same  9th  of  April  Canby,  whose  army 
with  the  aid  of  the  fleet  had  been  investing  the  de- 
fenses at  Mobile,  captured  Spanish  Fort  and  its  depen- 
dencies, with  many  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 
Before  night  Fort  Blake  ley  was  carried  by  assault,  with 
twenty  guns  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  prisoners. 
A  few  days  later  Mobile  was  evacuated,  and  on  the  14th 
Granger's  forces  occupied  the  city.  The  Union  loss  in 
these  operations  at  Mobile  was  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  five  or  six  ves- 
sels, which  were  blown  up  by  torpedoes. 

Stoneman  was  meanwhile  carrying  on  vigorous  opera- 
tions in  a  portion  of  North  Carolina.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  three  days  after  Lee's  surrender,  he  attacked  the 
enemy's  lines  around  Salisbury,  capturing  fourteen  pieces 
of  artillery  and  more  than  one  thousand  one  hundred 

grisoners,  together  with  great  stores  of  ammunition,  army 
lankets,  clothing,  bacon,  salt,  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
Thence  he  moved  to  Slatersville,  destroying  railroad  track 
and  bridges. 

Wilson,  with  a  cavalry  force  of  great  magnitude,  was 
continuing  during  this  same  period  his  memorabte  opera- 
tions in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  After  his  capture  of 
Selma,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  he  had  moved  eastward, 
occupying  Montgomery  and  all  prominent  points  on  the 
road  to  Macon.  On  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  last  combat 
of  the  war  east  of  the  Mississippi,  he  carried  Columbus 
and  West  Point;  and  on  the  21st  of  April  Macon  sur- 
rendered, with  threescore  field  pieces  and  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  Georgia  militia. 

Sherman's  march  to  Raleigh  was  begun  as  late  as 
April  10th  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  Kilpatrick  was 
fighting  Wade  Hampton's  rear  guard,  while  Raleigh  was 
reached  and  entered  on  the  13th.  Negotiations  for  John- 
ston's surrender  were  next  begun,  and  the  first  memoran- 
dum for  that  purpose,  made  near  Durham  Station,  was 
dated  April  18th.  This,  however,  was  rejected  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  the  final  agreement  was  signed  on  the 
26th.  As  late  as  April  23d  the  Sixth  Corps  was  put  on 
the  march  for  Danville,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  Johnston's  escape,  and  General  Sheridan's  cavalry 
were  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Between  the  19th 
and  22d  there  were  military  expeditions  in  Tennessee. 

But  even  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  left  many 
Confederate  forces  in  the  field,  and  it  was  clearly  possible 
for  these  to  carry  on  guerrilla  operations,  or  even  to  pro- 
long regular  warfare  for  a  time  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  troops  of  General  Jeff  Thompson  did  not  surrender 
untii  May  nth,  and  the  actual  assembling  and  paroling 
of  his  men  took  place  May  25th,  at  Wittsburgh,  on  the  St. 
Francis  river,  and  June  5th  at  Jacksonport,  on  the 
White.  The  entire  force  parade  numbered  7,454  officers 
and  men.  The  surrender  of  Lieutenant  General  Richard 
Taylor's  much  larger  army  was  made  at  Citronelle,  in 
Alabama,  on  the  4th  day  of  May.  The  surrender  of 
Commodore  Farrand's  squadron  of  twelve  Confederate 
vessels  in  the  Tombigbee  river,  with  their  officers  and 
men,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  took  place 
on  May  gth.  The  following  day  General  McCook,  of 
Wilson  s  corps,  received  at  Tallahassee  the  surrender  of 
Jones's  Florida  forces,  8,000  strong. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  threats  of  very  serious  resist- 
ance by  some  of  the  trans-Mississippi  forces,  which 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  fugitive 
in  Georgia.  The  unremitting  search  for  Davis  kept 
Wilson's  forces  busy  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  May, 
and  until  his  capture  at  Irwinsville  on  the  10th.  Long 
before  this  event  General  Rirby  Smith,  at  Shreveport,  in 
Louisiana,  had  issued  an  order  to  his  army  announcing 
Lee's  surrender  and  his  own  purpose  to  carry  on  the  war 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  On  the  24th  of  April  General 
Magruder,  at  Houston,  addressed  a  great  war  meeting  to 
the  same  effect.  On  the  27th  Hardeman's  brigade,  at  In- 
dependence, pledged  themselves  to  continue  the  war  to 
the  bitter  end.  On  the  2d  of  May  Parson's  brigade 
adopted  similar  resolutions  in  Robertson  county,  Texas. 
On  the  8th  of  May  the  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  county 
resolved  that  "  in  no  event  will  we  ever  consent  to  recon- 
struction," and  proposed  that  30,000  recruits  should  be 
added  to  the  forces  of  Smith  and  Magruder.  These  are 
examples,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  of  the  hostile 
feeling  prevailing  at  that  time  in  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

On  the  13th  of  May  a  body  of  Union  troops  under 
Colonel  Barrett  had  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Palmetto  ranch, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Brazos,  in  Texas.  The  Con- 
federates, under  command  of  General  Slaughter,  aided  by 
Colonel  Ford's  cavalry  and  three  field  pieces,  drove 
back  Barrett's  command  toward  Brazos,  with  a  reported 
Union  loss  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  Thus  the  last  combat  of  the  war,  some- 
what curiously,  goes  into  the  record  as  a  Confederate 
success.  However,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  pledges 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  Texas,  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
and  on  the  26th  day  of  May  Kirby  Smith,  through  his 
chief  of  staff,  Lieutenant  General  Buckner,  surrendered 
his  entire  army  to  Canby. 

These  historical  reminiscences  show  the  difficulty  of 


fixing  upon  any  specific  day  as  marking  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  reduction  in  the  Union  armies,  a  process  extend- 
I  ing  far  beyond  the  times  when  the  last  Confederate 
troops  were  assembled  for  parole ;  but  a  greater  construct- 
ive extension  of  the  war  period  was  furnished  by  the 
various  agreements  and  statutes  of  the  government,  each 
depending  upon  such  indefinite  phrases  as  "the  duration 
of  hostilities."  With  the  downfall  of  the  Confederate 
government  the  Southern  States  acted  independently  of 
each  other,  and  a  process  of  military  occupation  and 
political  reconstruction  was  undertaken  in  each  of  them. 
In  a  war  between  two  nations  a  treaty  of  peace  often  fur- 
nishes the  historical  date  for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities; 
but  there  was  no  treaty-making  power  at  the  South.  By 
degrees  Congressional  legislation  began  to  refer  to  the 
war  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  late 
insurrection  ";  yet  more  than  a  year  passed  after  the  last 
Confederate  troops  disbanded  before  the  formal  official 
announcement  that  this  insurrection  was  over.  At  length 
such  a  proclamation  was  made  by  President  lohnson, 
and  thereafter  the  judicial  tribunals  fixed  upon  that 
announcement  as  the  true  legal  date  of  the  end  of  the 
war.  Thus  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Carleton  of  February  24,  1883,  uses  this  expres- 
sion: "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  closed  on  August 
20,  1866,  the  date  on  which  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  insurrection  at  an  end."  And 
only  two  or  three  months  ago  Secretary  Lincoln,  referring 
to  the  same  subject,  reminded  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  that  "the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  the  Protector,  12  Wall.,  700,  held 
that  the  war  ended  in  all  the  United  States,  except 
Texas,  on  April  2,  1866,  and  in  Texas  on  August  20, 
1866." 

These  citations  form  perhaps  as  convenient  and  terse  a 
method  as  any  of  presenting  the  fact  that,  for  legal  pur- 
poses, the  Civil  War  is  interpreted  as  a  five  years  conflict. 
So  far,  however,  as  actual  hostilities  are  concerned,  they 
were  all  over  before  the  1st  of  June,  1865. — Neiv  York 
Sun. 


NO  BABY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


No  bain'  in  the  house,  I  know! 

'l  is  far  too  nice  and  clean. 
No  toys,  by  careless  fingers  strewn, 

Upon  the  floors  are  seen  ; 
No  finger-marks  are  on  the  panes, 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs; 
No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows, 

Or  marshaled  oft  in  pairs; 
No  little  stockings  to  be  darned, 

All  ragged  at  the  toes; 
No  pile  oT  mending  to  be  done, 

Made  up  of  baby-clothes; 
No  little  troubles  to  be  soothed; 

No  little  hands  to  fold; 
No  grimy  fingers  to  be  washed; 

No  stories  to  be  told ; 
No  tender  kisses  to  be  given ; 

No  nicknames,  "  Dove,"  and  "  Mouse  "; 
No  merry  frolics  after  tea — 

No  baby  in  the  house! 

Clara  C.  Dolliver. 


SAINT  AONES. 


Her  face  was  like  the  face  of  latter  spring; 

Her  fresh  cool  body.'s  gracious  flowering 

With  bmls  of  only  twelve  green  summers  bloomed; 

Hut  when  the  martyrs  were  to  tortures  doomed, 

They  brought  her  forth  unto  the  pagan  shrine, 

To  offer  sacrifice  with  tire  and  wine. 

And  when  they  led  her  to  the  altar  there, 

She  seemed  so  small  before  it,  and  so  fair, 

That  many  pitied  her,  and  would  have  saved 

And  bore  her  homeward,  though  the  great  gods  raved 

There,  in  the  temple,  at  the  impious  deed; 

For  she  was  straight  and  slender,  like  a  reed, 

With  long,  smooth  hair  of  gold,  looped  up  and  bound, 

With  light  lips  like  the  rims  of  vases  round. 

And  sloping  cheeks,  and  delicate,  deep  eyes. 

And  when  the  incense  smoke  began  to  rise 

Above  the  swinging  urn,  whose  triple  chain 

She  held,  she  saw  tne  gathering  vapor-veins 

Obscure  the  altar  and  the  walls.    And  there 

She  saw  the  face  of  Christ,  and  then,  soft  prayer 

Being  in  her  lips,  the  censer  lost  her  care; 

Its  cup  of  polished  brass,  with  carven  bands 

Of  leaves  and  flowers,  fell  from  her  loosened  hands, 

And  spilled  its  coals  across  the  marble  floor. 

Remembering  then  what  she  had  learned  before, 

She  touched  ner  forehead  and  her  beating  breast, 

And  either  shoulder,  and  herself  she  blest. 

Then  discontented  murmurs  swelled  around. 

And  one  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  bound. 

O  marvelous  sweet  maiden,  standing  there — 

With  thin,  close  lips,  and  smooth  and  shining  hair, 

I. ike  some  mute  Dryad — prayer  and  praise  we  render; 

Professor  of  the  Faith,  and  its  defender; 

More  than  all  learned  men  from  then  till  now, 

Even  more  than  warrior  Charlemagne,  wast  thou! 

They  bound  the  bracelets  on  her  arms,  but  they 

Were  lar  too  large,  and  on  her  would  not  stay; 

Which  seeing,  some  of  those  around  her  wept, 

And  fain  would  have  her  from  the  torture  kept. 

Half  insane  with  much  blood  and  careless  lust, 

The  judge  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  thrust 

Before  the  people  naked;  and  she  blushed, 

But  kept  stern  lips,  and  said,  when  all  was  hushed, 

And  ere  they  stripped  her,  "Christ  will  guard  his  own." 

And  when  she  to  tne  populace  was  shown, 

The  people,  having  little  love  for  kings, 

N ursine  revolt,  and  hiding  bitter  things 

Within  their  hearts  forever,  would  not  look. 

But  one  rude  fellow— from  the  dunghills  shook 

Perhaps,  or  by  the  gutters  floated  down 

That  drain  the  poisons  of  the  middle  town — 

One  of  those  craven  creatures  who  have  been 

The  strength  of  tyrants  always,  even  then 

Did  turn  his  eyes  upon  her,  when  a  light 

Flamed  quickfy  on  nim,  blasting  all  his  sight. 

Then  she  was  offered  many  pleasant  things — 

Luxurious  couches  and  bright  marriage  rings; 

But  she  refused  them  all,  and  so  she  died. 

May  we  behold  her  yet  who  here  abide ! 

The  Catholic  World, 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  recent  contest  between  several  sketch  artists  resulted 
in  a  draw. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  world  nobody  is  ever  pre- 
pared for:  Twins. 

j  The  superfluous  "  j "  in  Pendjeh  may  be  the  cause  of 
,  the  Afghanistan  row. 

Some  people  who  buy  on  time  don't  appear  to  know 
1  when  time  leaves  off  and  eternity  begins. 

I  One  reason  that  money  matters  are  tight  in  this  country 
is  that  we  spend  ten  million  dollars  annually  for  corsets. 

Russian  General  Komaroff  is  bald-headed.    It  was  im- 
|  possible  to  keep  him  from  pushing  to  the  front  in  the 
theater  of  war. 

You  may  speak  as  you  will  of  pedigree  generally,  but 
in  a  sleeping-car  it  is  a  man's  berth  which  raises  him 
above  his  fellows. 

Ordinary  astronomy  teaches  us  the  the  theory  of  spots 
on  the  sun,  but  Boston  astronomy  teaches  the  theory  of 
I  specs  on  the  daughter. 

A  Brooklyn  undertaker  has  a  sign  "  No  misfits,"  prom- 
inently displayed  in  his  window.    None  of  his  patrons 
t  have  ever  complained  of  misfits. 

Cleveland  did  the  best  he  could  toward  satisfying  the 
army  of  Kentucky  office  seekers  when  he  appointed  a 
Gross  to  fill  one  office,  the  United  States  Marshalship. 

"  I  now  see  what  I  have  to  be  thankful  for,"  remarked 
a  bald-headed  man,  as  he  looked  through  a  basement 
window  and  saw  the  woman  of  the  house  arguing  with 
her  husband  by  the  handful. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  read  Tennyson's  late  poem  in  the 
London  Times,  it  is  reported  that  he  went  immediately 
and  purchased  a  large-sized  waste  basket,  which  he  sent 
to  the  poetry  editor  with  private  instructions., 

Office  Seeker.    I  have  here  a  petition,  Mr.  President. 
President.    Ah,  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
Office  Seeker.    And  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  you. 
President.    I  am  very  much  obliged,  but  I  am  not  re- 
ceiving any  presents.    Good  morning. 

There  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to  sing,  and  a  time 
to  be  merry  and  a  time  to  weep;  but  there  is  no  time  in 
this  wide,  wide  world  to  button  a  brand-new,  fourply 
linen  collar  on  a  celluloid  collar-button  without  wishing 
that  some  one  had  invented  a  few  words  of  heavy  caliber 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided  that 
unless  persons  look  both  ways  in  crossing  a  railroad  track 
they  cannot  obtain  damages  for  injuries  tney  may  receive. 
This  gives  cross-eyed  people  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  who  can  see  straight,  and  in  some  measure  mitigates 
the  affliction  of  being  cross-eyed.  Life  is  full  of  com- 
pensations. 

An  old  farmer  from  Tazewell  county  came  aboard  a 
Chicago  and  Alton  train  the  other  day,  and  happened  to 
step  into  the  chair  car.  "  Now  this  beats  'em  all,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  looked  about  him  in  astonishment.  "  I've 
heerd  tell  onsleepin'  cars  and  feedin' cars  and  them  high- 
toned  fixin's,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  sot  eyes  on  a 
shavin'  car.  Say,  young  feller,  where's  the  barber?  I'm 
goin'  up  to  Chicago  to  see  my  darter  Jane,  and  I  believe 
I'll  git  my  ha'r  cut." 

A  natural  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  chicken  which  had 
neither  ears,  eyes  nor  nose  is  mentioned  in  a  Georgia 
paper  as  having  died  recently.  We  don't  see  the  neces- 
sity for  eyes,  ears  or  nose  in  a  chicken.  It  doesn't  need 
those  faculties  in  order  to  lay  eggs  or  hatch  them  out. 
For  setting  purposes,  a  blind  hen  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
Another  additional  advantage  is  that  a  blind  hen  cannot 
find  your  flower-garden,  to  scratch  it  up.  We  regret  that 
the  Georgia  hen  did  not  live  long  enough  to  perpetuate 
her  species.   


A  certain  Turk,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
was  once  married  to  a  vailed  lady  in  white  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
the  bride  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  groom  was  led 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  stood  twelve  ladies,  all 
dressed  in  white,  but  without  vails.  "  Choose  from  the 
twelve,"  exclaimed  the  sovereign,  "  her  that  is  your 
bride."  As  the  man  had  never  seen  her  face,  the  com- 
mand bewildered  him.  "  If  you  make  a  mistake," 
added  his  Majesty,  "  your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit.  The 
poor  fellow  walked  up  and  down  the  row  of  beauties,  but 
saw  nothing  whatever  to  aid  his  choice.  "  You  have  only 
a  minute  left,"  yelled  the  Sultan,  in  anger;  "choose  at 
once."  Two  of  the  ladies,  he  noticed,  gave  him  some- 
thing else  than  a  stony  stare.  One  of  them  frowned; 
the  other  smiled.  "  The  frowning  one,"  he  thought,  "  is 
my  bride,  for  she  expresses  her  displeasure  and  impatience 
at  my  ignorance.  No,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  it  must  be 
the  smiling  one,  for  she  desires  to  invite  me  to  her." 
After  debating  the  subject  in  his  mind  until  his  time  was 
up,  he  boldly  made  a  selection  from  the  two.  He  was 
successful.  He  had  regained  his  bride.  Which  was  she, 
the  one  who  frowned  or  the  one  who  smiled?  The  answer 
to  the  question  Mr.  Stockton  leaves  in  impenetrable 
mystery. 


It  now  appears  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  so  accom- 
plished a  naturalist  that  the  great  Buffon  said  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  "  I  should  have  consulted  you,  sir,  before 
publishing  my  Natural  History,  and  then  I  should  have 
Been  sure  of  my  facts." 


General  Grant's  salary  as  retired  General  of  the  army 
is  paid  to  him  monthly  in  installments  of  $1125  each.  It 
dates  from  March  3,  1885,  and  is  sent  by  the  army  pay- 
master in  New  York. 


THE  SAN  F 


RANCISCAN. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  NEWSPAPER  WITS. 


Give  us  a  rest  on  the  old,  old  jokes, 

And  let  us  have  something  new; 
Let  up  on  the  plumber  and  mother-in-law, 

And  the  flirting  policeman— do! 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  brainless  dude, 
Or  the  girl  who  devours  ice-cream ; 

And  put  the  husband  who  stays  out  late 
In  his  little  bed  to  dream. 

Is  there  reason  or  rhyme  that  the  Vassar  girl 

Should  worry  the  editor  so? 
And  the  squibs  on  the  size  of  Chicago's  shoes 

Grew  stale,  ah,  long,  long  ago. 

Set  Oscar  Wilde  on  the  ice  to  cool, 

He  is  too,  too  overdone; 
And  give  us  a  rest  on  these  worn-out  jokes, 

We  decline  to  consider  them  fun. 

YeiiOiiiinc's  Sunday  News. 

And  we  might  add,  oh,  would-be  wits, 

If  it  is  not  already  too  late, 
That  many  a  life  might  be  prolonged 

If  you'd  let  up  on  the  roller  skate. 


The  four  winning  pictures  in  the  prize  fund 
exhibition  of  the  American  Art  Association,  at 
New  York,  are  R.  Swain  Gilford's  "Near  the 
Coast,"  Alexander  Harrison's  "Crepuscle," 
Henry  Mosler's  "Last  Sacrament,"  and  Frank 
M.  Boggs's  "Oft  Honfleur."  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Harrison's 
marine  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
even  with  the  rivalry  of  Mr.  Clifford.  The  sense 
of  illimitable  expanse  and  of  deep-sea  color  and 
feeling  are  brought  out  wonderfully  in  the  "Cre- 
puscle," and  it  will  be  a  prize  indeed  to  the  city 
which  receives  it.  By  the  terms  of  the  subscrip- 
tion fund,  a  picture  will  be  placed  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Boston  Museum 
ot  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Polytechnic  Society  of 
Louisville.  The  mode  of  distribution  and  the 
name  of  the  city  securing  the  fourth  painting 
are  not  stated,  we  believe. — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

Honorable  Leroy  D.  Thoman,  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  discusses  in  The 
United  Service,  for  April,  the  present  civil 
service  law,  and  the  following  reference  to  its 
scope  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  correct  some  erro- 
neous impressions  in  the  popular  mind  regarding 
it,  and  may  give  new  hope  to  the  yearners  after 
office  under  the  present  administration  :  "The 
civil  service  law  in  no  manner  abridges  the 
power  of  removal.  It  relates  to  entrance  into 
the  service.  It  has  no  provisions  relating  to 
exits  or  ejections  from  it.  The  appointees, 
before  and  since  its  enactment,  have  had  neither 
term  nor  tenure  of  office.  The  original  consti- 
tutional tenure  of  'during  good  behavior'  has 
never  been  extended  to  the  subordinate  places 
now  controlled  by  the  Pendleton  Act.  The 
notion  prevalent  to  some  extent  that  this  law 
establishes  an  indefinite  tenure  is  erroneous." 


Though  nature  is  constantly  beautiful  she 
does  not  exhibit  her  highest  powers  of  beauty 
constantly,  for  then  they  would  satiate  us  and 
pall  upon  the  senses.  Her  finest  touches  are 
things  which  must  be  waited  for;  her  most  per- 
fect passages  of  beauty  are  the  most  evanescent. 
•She  is  constantly  doing  something  beautiful  for 
us,  but  it  is  something  she  has  not  done  before 
and  will  not  do  again  ;  some  exhibition  of  her 
general  powers  in  particular  circumstances, 
which,  if  we  do  not  catch  at  the  instant  it  is 
passing,  will  not  be  repeated  for  us. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  ami  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  ^4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  MCGOVHRN,  £u~GENE  E.  JONES, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlaveTs  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 

'I  lir  Koa<W  to  the  World- famed  California 
CJeyners  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 

THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 

Sew  Cottage**  nn<l  Ample  Hotel  and  Hatli- 
ing  Accommodation**  Offer  I'leavure 
and  Kepoite  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel,  No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
itreet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


m  WARNER'S  -m 

TippecanoE 


[copyrighted}. 
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BITT  ER  JS. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL  STOMACH 

DISORDERS. 

f  l.OO     A.  BOTTLE. 

II.  H.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  >.  Y. 

REV.  W.  St  BRATHWAITE,  Re.l  Bank,  N.  J  ,  was 
cured  of  dyspepsia  and  other  stomach  disorders  by  War- 
ner's TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

UNEQUALED. 

fX. OO    A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  W.  ¥. 

HON.  D.  D.  S.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  used 
Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best,  for  stomach  de- 
rangements, and  was  astonished  at  the  good  it  did  him. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HOKGKONti. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent; 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  MAY  15th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st 

AT  3  F.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
337  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gro.  L.  Bkandrr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi-lis,  Jamhs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  LrnM 


rstab. 

1865. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS  r.r" 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LRAVE,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARRIVB  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LRAVE 

FOR 


3.8. 00  a. 
8.00  a. 
I4.00  p. 
7.30  a. 
7  . 30  a . 
'3.30  p. 


8.00  a. 
4.00  p. 

ts-oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3  30  P- 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

7.00  p. 

7 . 30  a . 

8.uo  a. 

7  30  a- 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
(4.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
3.10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8 .00  a. 
1 9 . 30  a . 
(3.30  p. 
1 9 . 30  a . 


From  April  «,  18K1. 


.  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa.  . 


Colfax  

.Delta.  Redding  and  Portland. 

■  Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livcrmore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermorc  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Dcming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  i  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogdcn  and  East  I  Express  

"       "      11    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysviTlc  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermorc  . . . 

11         via  Bcnicia  

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


-Stockton,  via  Liverm.re. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKKIVE 
FROM 


.  .36. IO  p 

. t 10. 10  a 

. . .6. 10  p 

...5.40  p 
...6.40P 

. t 10. 40  a 

...5.40P 
. . 10. 10  a 
. .18. 40  a 

 6. 10  p 

..t7.iop 
.■10.40a 
. . .6. 10  a 
...3.40P 
. . . 1 1 . 10  a 
...9.40a 
. . .5.40  p 
...5.40P 
.  ..6.40P 
. . . 11 . 10  a 
. .  .10. 10  a 
, . .  16. 00  a 
• .'3.40  p 
•3.3-40P 
...9.40a 
...5.40P 
...t7.iop 
. . t 10.40  a 
■■  t7-iop 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAKi  FKAM  IS<  O  "  I»ally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00, 

l.OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.00, 
6.O0,  6.3O,  7-00,  8.00,  9.OO,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  *6.3o,  '700,  '7.30, 
•8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  t 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  { 10,30,  11.00,  t n.30,  12.00,  t 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  •6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo, 

9.00,  to.  jo,  10.00,  fio.  30,  II.OO,  Dl. 30,  12.00,  l.OO, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,«6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  1 1 .00,  3. 00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


8.00, 
2.30, 
5-30, 


•8.30, 


•8.30, 
2.00, 
9.00, 

t8.oo, 
*4-3o. 


To  "  SAN  FRANCISCO"  Kail). 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  '6.53.  '7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23. 

'8.53,  '9.23,  *io.ai,  '4.23,  *4-53i  *5-23i  *S-53i  '6.23, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5. 45, 

J6.45,  to. 15,  •3.15. 
FROM    EAST  OAKLAND-*5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 

12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7'°7i  7-37»  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  io-37»  11.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  3  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3-37.4-07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— (5.22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52^10.22,  10.52,  tii-22,  11.52, 
ti2.22,  12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5  45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t-.<5, 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  tg.zsp  9-45.  D0.15,  '0.45,  11. 15,  11.45, 
12.45,  »-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-15.  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  tg.15,  9.45,  10.45,  tl2-45.  "-45.  »-45.  3-45. 
4-45.  '5-15-  5-45.  '6-15.  6.45.  '7-»S- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3-'5>  5.I5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.1(5,  10.15,  "-«5.  3.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  N.  TOWNS, 

Gen.  Manager. 


1.  H.  4.KOKM  \  \ 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  s~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 

Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2r)  s~\    P.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Ml. 
•  Kden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

^7    qrj   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *  and  intermediate  points. 

<E>        EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
O  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

A.  M.t  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Fclton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  011  Kelton  and  1'ckcadcro  Railroad. 

TO  OAK  li  A  Nil  A  NO  ALAMEDA  I 

36. oo,  9.6.30,  i?7.oo,  7-3°i  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *ji».oo,  12.30, ^Ti.oo,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11.45  1'.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7-oo.  7-3°.  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30.5f  1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M.;  5Ii2.oo,  12.30, 
Ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4*30i  5'°°>  5*3°» 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  0.30,  10.45,  M-45  !*•  M . 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  55.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  51 10.46, 
it.  16,  51  it -46  A.  M.  12.16,  5)12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

({Sundays  excepted.    5ISundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfcr  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  i  m  it  vi  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J,  n.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION.  BROAD-GAl 

WINTER  TIMET  SCHEDUL, 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  ihn  i 

And  until  further  notice,  Pasvcnger  Trains  wilt  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Itreet,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


1 .  K  A  V  K 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKKIVK 

S.  F. 

16. a.  ni. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•a. 30  p.  ni. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

1 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  in. 
•  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  in. 
p.  in. 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

j  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  1 
|   Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

9.03  a.  m. 
•  10.02  a.  B, 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  I 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

|  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

•10.0?  a.  in. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

|  Hollister  and  Trcs  Pinos.  j 

1  •  10.02  a.  m. 
I     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

1  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soqucl  I 
I  (Camp  Capitola.A  S.  Cruz,  i 

6.08  p.  ID, 

10.40  a.  m.  I  Soledad  and  W  ay  Stations.  |  6.08  p.  in. 
VSundays  excepted,    t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

ISSTStandard  of  Timr. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Prscaurko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train.  

SPECIAL  HOUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

KX(  l  KSIO.N  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I     So,d  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

*        *    (  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passonger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

,'t'     sol  I  11 1  it  N   |)h  IMOTVS  I 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  sec  C* 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

ItKOAlt  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  P>oatt  and  Trains  will  leave  front  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  >rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK    I  SUN- 
DAYS. DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m. 

8. op  a.  in. 

3.30 Pi  m.l 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Wind-or, 
Healdslmrg, 
Cloverdale, 
8c  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6.10  p  m. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  ni. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.  18. 00a.  m.l    (luerneville.    i6.iop.  m.16.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri>  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  kelsey ville,  Soda  Hay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser-.. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— front  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  :  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds* 
burg,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2 ;  to  Hcaldsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guenteville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  TibtVOD  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  ia.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  in.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  nt.t 
n.oo  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.j  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  13.15  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  in. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  ■•  '-55  !>•  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays:  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m*«  12.40  p.  111. , 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  Hl  fJHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGl.YNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAI.I  I  V  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  Sun  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Sou  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7.    '^J/^^f-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wasli- 

•  *J  y~f  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Of~^^'  M.  (Sundays  oTy),  from  Washington 

•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  l»lcn 
KUen,  anil  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  %t  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETE R  J.  MiGI.VNN,  Gen.  Pa-s.  and  1  kt.  Agt. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1 50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
ANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 


Pri 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  No>.  17  and  19  I 
monl  street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  It-  Paul's  Files. 


TIIK  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endoried  by  the  Medical  Profeiiion. 
For  tale  eveiywhere. 

Oepot,  013  Sacramento  Street. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSONAL. 


Gambettn's  political  estate  is  yet  in  chancery. 
There  is  no  recognized  heir. 

Dr.  Gustavus  Nachtig&l,  the  celebrated  Afri- 
can explorer,  is  dead;  RgQu  lifly  lwo  years. 

John  Sherman,  an  accurate  observer,  predicts 
that  the  year  before  us  will  restore  business  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  sai(\  that  England  was  not  aware  of 
Henry  Irvine's  literary  skill  until  the  "publica- 
tion of  his  Harvard  address. 

lirinsley  Richards,  the  most  eminent  of  Welsh 
Composers  of  noAlsic,  and  author  of  "God  Bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales,"  is  dead. 

Vienna  has  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city 
upon  Johann  Strauss,  and  granted  him  perpet- 
ual exemption  from  income  tax. 

Schopenhauer  says  life  is  a  burden,  a  calamity, 
and  that  "  no  man  should  address  his  neighbor 
as  Sir,  but  as  My  fellow-sufferer." 

Martin  Karquhar  Tupper,  the  philosophical 
poet,  acknowledges  that  he  is  harassed  by 
debts,  but  not  of  his  own  contracting. 

Prof.  Boyesen,  of  Columbia  College,  is  sued 
for  administering  a  cuff  to  a  boy  upon  a  hotel 
piazza  two  years  ago,  causiug  deafness,  it  is  said. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Bavarians  by  bestowing  the  cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  upon  Victorian  Sardou. 

Of  the  new  poets,  Edith  M.  Thomas  is  the 
most  widely  praised  in  print.  Her  recently 
published  collection  of  poems  is  very  popu- 
lar. 

Nubar  l'asha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister, 
has  apologized  to  the  Ircnch  Charge  d'Affairs, 
and  the  Bosfhon  Egyptien  incident  is  con- 
cluded. 

George  William  Curtis  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in 
August. 

Thomas  Hood  said  late  in  life  that  his  great- 
est comfort  was  that  he  had  never  written  a  line 
which,  on  moral  considerations,  he  would  wish 
to  erase. 

At  the  US  vailing  of  the  bust  of  Poe,  at  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Arts  recently,  Edwin 
Booth  referred  to  the  poet  as  "  the  most  original 
American  author." 

General  Grant  contradicts  the  assertion  that 
Adam  Badeau  had  done  the  work  of  composition 
on  his  forthcoming  book,  while  he  (the  General) 
had  furnished  the  notes. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  resigned  the  Slate  Professor- 
ship of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxlord  University,  prefer- 
ring retirement  to  the  caricature  and  criticism  to 
which  the  position  exposed  him. 

The  discovery  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's 
identity  is  really  a  literary  sensation  of  first  im- 
portance. For  seven  years  this  author  has  been 
steadily  climbing  to  the  front  rank  among  the 
literary  workers  of  the  present  day. 

Richtcr,  the  great  Wagnerian  conductor,  has 
almost  consented  to  take  command  of  the  Ger- 
man contingent  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  city,  and  Mapleson  is  said 
to  have  Nilsson  engaged  for  a  tour. 

The  nurse  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Nancy  Wain- 
Wright,  recently  became  an  inmate  of  an  English 
almshouse.  Although  eighty-two  years  old,  her 
faculties  are  well  preserved,  and  she  delights  in 
reciting  her  recollection  of  the  Bronte  family. 

Such  progress  is  making  in  solving  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  the  career  of  John  Har- 
vard, the  founder  of  the  university,  that  we  may 
expect  the  full  information  will  be  given  next 
year,  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  that  institution. 

The  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  is  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  F'rench  Academy,  but 
finds  his  enormous  wealth,  possibly  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  an  embarrassment .  Dumas  and 
Meissionier  are  said  to  oppose  him  directly,  on 
the  ground  that  he  should  content  himself  with 
being  a  millionaire. 


Ferdinand  VI  of  Spain,  while  suffering  under 
the  hereditary  melancholy  from  which  he  subse- 
quently died,  was  pacing  to  and  fro  one  Decem- 
ber day  in  the  year  1739,  in  his  bedroom  in  the 
Palace  Royal  of  Madrid.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  queen, 
who  bounded  gayly  into  the  room.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  flower  of  dazzling  whiteness,  which 
she  presented  to  her  husband.  "A  beautiful 
flower,  but  scentless,"  exclaimed  the  king,  fold- 
ing in  his  arms  the  wife  whom  he  passionately 
loved.  "  It  is  the  new  flower  of  the  Philippines,1' 
said  the  queen  ;  "  I  have  kept  the  best  for  you." 
The  flower  which  Maria  Theresa  brought  to  her 
husband  a  century  and  a  half  ago  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  the  previojs  day  by  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary just  returned  from  the  Indies.  Craving 
an  audience  from  his  sovereign,  he  brought  his 
offering,  a  small  shrub  w  ith  glossy  green  leaves, 
on  which  blossomed  two  magnificent  white 
flowers,  and  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  group.  It 
was  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  grew  in  a 
vase  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  Jesuit  donor  was 
named  Camellia,  and  the  new  flower  was  called 
after  him  Camellia.  Cuttings  from  the  rare 
shrub  were  carefully  cultivated  in  the  hot-houses 
of  El  Buen  Retiro,  at  Madrid.  ThouL'h  it  was 
introduced  into  Spain  toward  the  end  of  17 39, 
the  new  flower  of  I  ather  Camellia  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  semi-obscurity,  as  the 
possessors  jealously  guarded  it  lest  it  should  be- 
come common.  But  the  monopoly  was  grad- 
ually relaxed,  and  the  camellia  now  blooms 
nearly  as  universally  as  other  beautiful  orna- 
ments of  the  (lower  garden. 


The  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime 
which  exist  among  us  now  arises  simply  from 
people  not  understanding  the  truism  that  toil  is 
the  only  source  of  wealth,  but  hoping  in  some 
way  to  cheat  or  abrogate  this  everlasting  law  of 
life,  and  to  feed  where  they  have  not  furrowed, 
and  to  be  warm  where  they  have  not  woven. 


It  was  discovered  on  examination  not  long 
ago,  says  a  contemporary,  that  a  chimney  eighty 
feet  high  at  a  machine  shop  at  Holyoke,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  about  forty-two  inches  out  of 
perpendicular.  The  method  employed  in  right- 
ing was  quite  simple.  A  harness  was  located 
under  the  cornice,  and  two  others  below  the 
first.  Two  lever  jack-screws  were  placed  under 
the  girders  of  one  of  the  harness  on  one  side  and 
six  jack-screws  similarly  on  the  other  side.  The 
earth  was  then  carefully  loosened  about  the 
chimney  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  of  its  in- 
clination, and  water  poured  in,  after  which  the 
jack-screws  were  turned  gradually,  and  the  earth 
again  loosened  and  dampened  with  the  hose. 
Alter  this  process  had  been  several  times  re- 
peated, the  earth  was  puddled,  and  the  whole 
stands  now  properly  righted 


FOUNTAIN  THEATER. 

Corner  Sutler  and  Kearny  Streets. 
GEO.  SCHMITT  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Bverj  Evening  During  the  week. 

MONDAY  EVENING.  MAY  18th, 
First  appearance  in  this  city,  direct  from  the  East,  of 
John  BARTLEY  &  THOMPSON  Moi.lib 

 AND.  .  .  . 

Stella  LEATON  SISTERS  Laura 

A  flattering  Reception  Tendered  to  Our 
Vocal  Queen, 
MISS  HELEN  TALBOT, 
Together  with  Our  Great  Fountain  Stock  Company. 


STAR  COAL. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use.  Lights  quicker, 
bums  longer,  makes  less  smoke  and  soot  than  any  other. 
If  your  dealer  don't  hoppeu  to  have  it,  send  to 

CEDAB  KIVFK  COAL  CO., 

1  00  to  113  Mission  street. 


SMOKE   1  HE  NEW 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  BHHOSSEO  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

833-a-i.-)  Batter;  Street. 

LEMP'S  ST.J.0UIS  BEER. 

OTTO  NOI41VIA.NN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bunk  Street,  San  Franelaco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.     Take  110  ntlier. 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

OH   AM)   AETEB  TO  DAY. 

CHAS.  LUDIN, 

BEER  PARLOR  geaV 

Kent  Beei-M  alnats  on  tlraugkt. 

Lunches  a  specialty. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  J'ime  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

2ir  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCKI.LS,  Manager. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  so  me  street, 

San  Francisco. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOSTAGES  A  CO., 
•3«i  3«3.  3'5  and  3'7  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


FJREMAn 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


i>.  J.  STAPLES,  PreaMent. 

A  LP  HEWS  BULL,  Vice- Pre*  m. 


William  .1.  iti  rrov  Secretary. 
B.  \».  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  OF 


FINE  JEWELRY 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  LANS,  Ere. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


A  camping  party  of  nine  persons  were  recently  Snowed- 
in,  near  Manitoba,  and  were  without  food  for  eight  days, 
only  one  man  surviving.  He  was  a  journalist.  Nothing 
like  training,  after  all.  

The  Blue  Book  shows  that  there  are  thirty-six  Rear- 
Admirals  in  our  navy.  There  is  nothing  like  protecting 
the  rear.  Uncle  Sam  may  be  said  to  carry  a  brick  in  his 
coat-tail  pocket.   

Last  week,  in  Albany,  New  York,  an  eight-year-old 
boy  killed  an  Irish  servant  girl  with  a  shot-gun.  This 
shows  a  decided  advance  toward  that  ideal  civilization  we 
are  so  ahxious  to  attain.  Nothing  could  be  more  encour- 
aging unless  the  servant  girls  should  be  thereby  incited  to 
the  killing  of  eight-year-old  boys.  That  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  millennium. 

A  contemporary  accuses  the  proprietor  of  the  Examiner 
of  having  lost  his  head.  Lucky  it  wasn't  his  pocket-book. 
Something  in  that. 

Ouida  says  that  women'do  not  fall  in  love  any  more. 
This  shows  that  this  year's  stock  of  women  is  more  deceit- 
ful than  ever,  which  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  least.  If 
the  novelist  complained  that  the  men  didn't  fall  in  love, 
we  should  know  what  was  the  matter  with  Ouida. 


A  Stand-Off.— Young  Botts  was  up  country  fishing 
last  week,  when  he  received  a  dispatch  calling  him  home. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  his  partner,  taking  him  aside, 
"  have  you  the  courage  to  bear  up  under  a  terrible  blow  ? " 

"  W-h-a-t  is  it?"  gasped  Botts. 

"  Your  wife  has  eloped  !  " 

"Great  Scott!"  said  the  deserted  husband.  "With 
whom  ? " 
"With  Filkins,  the  tailor." 

"  You  don't  say  so! "  replied  the  bereaved  man;  with  a 
beaming  smile.  "  Why,  I  owed  him  six  hundred  dollars. 
What'll  you  take?" 

Heaven  does  indeed  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.   . 

There  have  been  a  good  many  changes  on  the  police 
force,  but  the  Commissioners  will  never  remove  Captain 
Kentzel.   They  know  when  they've  got  a  fat  thing. 


A  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  woman  has  sued  for  a  di- 
vorce, on  the  ground  that  her  husband  has  negro  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  possesses  a  fiightful  temper.  Altogether, 
he  must  be  a  Southern  Cross. 


A  man  was  last  week  detected  in  trying  to  unlatch  the 
door  dividing  the  lion  and  hyena  cages  at  Woodward's 
Gardens.  He  explained  that  there  was  nothing  he  en- 
joyed so  much  as  a  good  fight;  but  he  yelled  like  a  pirate 
when  they  dropped  him  over  into  the  alligator  tank. 


ESTHETIC  Journalism. — They  got  a  new  reporter  on 
the  Portland  Slasher  the  other  day.  He  was  a  young 
man  with  a  high  forehead,  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
dreamy,  poetic  eyes.  He  was  just  from  college,  and 
knew  he  could  make  a  success  as  a  journalist,  because  he 
had  written  a  short  story  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book.  He 
remarked  to  the  editor  that  Ouida  was  the  only  writer 
whose  style  was  really  worth  imitating,  and  that  there  was 
a  soft  idyllic  charm  about  William  Black's  books  that  was 
simply  inimitable. 

The  editor  said  he  "  shouldn't  wonder,"  and  sent  the 
new  man  down  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  Police 
Court.  Later  on  the  graduate  handed  in  the  following 
report : 

"  Biddy  McGinnis,  did  you  strike  the  defendant  with  a 
beer  mug?"  asked  His  Honor,  as  a  woman  with  a  red 
shawl  and  nose  took  the  stand. 

The  soft  spring  zephyrs  rustled  the  papers  on  the  dusty 
desks.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  distant  chirp 
of  the  bobolink,  from  the  meadows  fragrant  with  the 
breath  of  daisy-bespangled  grain.  "  I'll  not  be  desavin' 
yer  Honor;  I  guv  'im  thur  full  ov  me  fist  in  the  oye,  sur." 

From  the  fresh  hedgerows  and  primrose-flecked  dell 
floated  the  delicate  scent  of  the  honeysuckle  and  trailing 
arbutus.  A  huge  bumble-bee  droned  lazily  across  the 
foreground,  carrying  its  golden  store  of  rifled  sweets. 

"  It's  the  lie  she  guv  me  that  begun  it,"  remarked  Mr. 
Hoolihan,  from  his  seat.  "It's  not  ther  first  illigant 
dance  she's  bruck  up  wid  her  ructions  intoirely,  so  it 
isn't." 

The  Judge  wiped  his  cardinal-tinted  brow,  and  his  gaze 
wandered  idly  out  through  the  checkered  squares  of  sun- 
light that  drifted  down  from  the  idly  stirring  leaves  of  the 
maple  trees  to  where  the  hazy  outlines  of  the  far-off  hills 
melted  into  the  blue  evanescent  mist  of  the  evening  sky. 
The  dying  sun  threw  a  great  tender  flood  of  purple  light 
over  the  slowly  reddening  expanse,  while,  in  the  middle 
distance,  an  implacable  white  crag  lifted  its  fevered  fore- 
head to  the  slow-coming  dew. 

"  The  whole  gang  of  'em  were  b'ilin'  drunk,  yer  Honor," 
said  Officer  Grabbey.  "  The  woman's  been  up  twenty- 
one  times  already." 

It  was  the  clear  mellow  note  of  the  quail  in  the  stubble 
the  freshening  breeze  brought  faintly  but  sweetly  to  their 
ears,  mingled  quaintly  with  the  twitter  of  the  moth-pur- 
suing orioles,  flashing  through  the  orchard  opening  and 
away  into  the  dim  gathering  shadows. 

"It's  a  loie,  yer  Honor — only  nineteen  toimes;  divil 
the  wan  more." 

By  this  the  solemn  slow  clouds  had  piled  in  a  far-reach- 
ing sinister  shape  above  the  bloody  couch  of  the  slain  and 
dying  day.  At  their  summit  two  steadfast  star  eyes  came 
out  to  see,  as  though  in  the  far  grayness  of  remote  an- 
tiquity some  sphynx-like  Cain  bent  stolid  and  unremorse- 
ful  gaze  above  his  fresh-murdered  kin. 


who  runs  over  a  female  over  thirty  years  of  age  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  public  benefactor  these  hard  times;  any- 
way, treated. 

Bobby's  Mistake. — A  sad  catastrophe  took  place  in 
Santa  Rosa  recently,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  baneful 
effects  of  dime  literature  upon  the  young.  Little  Bobby 
McPherson  had  read  The  Boy  Detective,  or  The  Doomed 
Nurse,  and  in  emulation  of  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  Bobby 
carefully  disemboweled  the  sitting-room  sofa  of  its 
stuffing  and  secreted  himself  in  its  place,  early  last 
Sunday  evening.  His  idea  was  to  overhear  the  secrets  of 
his  big  sister's  young  man,  and  hereafter  track  him  like 
a  "sleuth-hound,"  which  he  understood  was  the  correct 
line  of  business  for  a  detective. 

The  next  morning  Bobby  failed  to  report  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  it  was  only  after  five  days  of  anxious  search 
that  his  corpse  was  discovered  by  the  strong  odor  of 
small  boy,  aggravated  by  decomposition,  that  proceeded 
from  the  sofa.  From  the  evidence  elicted  by  the 
coroner's  jury,  it  appeared  that  the  big  sister  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  the  yound  man  referred  to,  had  occupied 
one  end  of  said  sofa  on  the  evening  in  question  from  eight 
p.  m.  until  1  : 30  a.  m.,  more  or  less.  As  Bobby's  head 
was  directly  beneath  the  seat  of  action,  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  been  smothered  by  the  said  parlies  of 
the  second  and  third  parts. 

The  sister  testified  that  she  remembered  that  the  sofa 
seemed  to  be  a  little  uneasy  that  evening,  but  as  the 
lamp  was  turned  down,  and  earthquakes  were  so  fre- 
quent, she  hadn't  noticed  it  particularly.  Her  young 
man  is  under  bonds  to  stand  up  for  the  future,  while 
Bobby's  father  has  cast  additional  gloom  over  the  com- 
munity by  writing  some  obituary  verses  for  the  news- 
paper. 

He  Was  Disgusted. — In  moments  of  peril  there  is 
nothing  like  presence  of  mind,  unless  it  be  absence  of 
body.  One  moonless  night  last  week  old  Dr.  Bazcmbee 
was  returning  from  a  patient  at  Mission  Bay,  when  he 
discovered  that  his  steps  were  being  dogged  by  a  burly 
ruffian.  They  were  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  depot,  when  the  Doctor,  after  buttoning  his  coat  up 
to  the  chin,  turning  up  his  collar  and  pulling  his  hair  over 
his  eyes,  suddenly  turned  back,  and  said  to  his  pursuer: 

"  Please,  sir,  gimme  a  dime  to  get  some  coffee.  I've 
just  walked  up  from  San  Jose.  I  don't  want  to  buy 
whisky;  indeed  I  don't,  sir  " 

"  Blast  my  soul,"  growled  the  foot-pad,  with  intense 
disgust,  "  to  think  I've  been  shadowing  a  blamed  old 
pauper  over  three  miles!"  and  he  walked  off,  swearing 
like  a  pirate  in  the  last  act. 


"  Six  months,"  said  the  Court.    "  Next !  " 
"  Did  you  write  this?"  asked  the  editor. 
"I  flatter  myself  I  did,"  said  the  dreamy-eyed  re- 
porter. 
"  Come  with  me ! " 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  editor  returned  with  gore- 
fresh  human  gore-spots— on  his  cuffs. 


A  Good  Driver.— A  Mr.  George  Snyder  has  been  ar- 
rested for  driving  over  an  old  lady,  and  furiously  de- 
nounces the  outrage  in  a  public  card.  The  outrage  he 
refers  to  is  the  arrest,  not  the  accident.  All  the  same,  we 
fully  indorse  Mr.  Snyder's  protest.  If  tax-payers  have 
no  rights,  and  cannot  occasionally  obliterate  the  ruts  per- 
manently overlooked  by  our  Street  Commissioner,  then  it 
is  about  time  our  wealthy  citizens  began  that  grand 
dramatic  exodus  to  New  York  we  hear  so  much  about 
and  see  so  little  of.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  to 
render  our  roadways  less  destructive  to  fine  vehicles,  and 
we  doubt  if  any  substance  more  elastic  and  durable  than 
old  woman  could  be  procured.  The  cold  fact  is  that 
there  are  too  many  women  trying  to  spend  what  little 
bullion  is  left  in  the  community,  as  it  is,  and  any  driver 


The  belt  for  ironclad  copper-riveted  nerve  now  belongs 
to  a  local  burglar.  Last  week  he  broke  into  a  house  at 
North  Beach,  and  stole  a  bag  containing  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  next  day  he  dropped  the  owner  of  the 
house  a  postal  card  saying  that  the  money  being  all  in 
trade  dollars,  which  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  at  92 
cents,  he  was  forced  to  request  that  the  eight. dollars  dis- 
count be  remitted  by  return  mail. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  be  heroic  nowadays,  any  way  you  fix 
it.  A  Marysville  clergyman  stopped  a  runaway  team  one 
day  last  week,  and  saved  the  lives  of  two  women.  The 
next  day  they  had  it  all  over  town  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goshing  was  seen  statigering  home,  beastly  drunk,  and 
with  his  clothes  all  over  mud. 


At  what  absurd  trifles  some  women  get  angry!  A 
female  book -agent  who  had  cornered  a  poor  devil  on  the 
Oakland  boat  the  other  day,  got  as  mad  as  a  hornet  when 
somebody  sang  out  "  Man  overbored  I  " 


Two  more  savings  banks  have  gone  up  in  the  East. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  dollar  of  our 
daddies  secreted  in  the  stocking  of  our  mothers,  and  hid 
under  the  hearth  of  our  ancestors,  is  considerably  safer 
than  the  bank  deposits  of  our  conttmporare?,  as  t  were. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BV  FLORA  HA1NKS  APl'ONYI. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ill  1'KISONMENT. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  transpired  between  the 
issue  of  Hale's  sentence  and  its  execution,  Stubbs  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  before  another  tribunal.  Both 
prisoners  were  arraigned  for  trial  in  a  hapless  period.  The 
rapid  growth  of  crime  throughout  the  state,  the  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  laws  evinced  by  criminals 
high  and  low,  attributed  to  the  wanton  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  the  cases  of  several  notorious  offenders,  had  so 
incensed  the  people  that  they  had  risen  in  a  solid  phalanx 
at  the  last  election.  Eschewing  the  delicate  political 
apparatus  of  the  primaries,  they  had  seated  on  the  bench 
a  body  of  men  of  stern  fiber  and  unimpeachable  integrity, 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  laws  in  their  most  stringent  appli- 
cation. Under  such  circumstances,  Stubbs's  bold  career 
as  criminal  and  outlaw  served  him  ill,  and  after  a  scath- 
ing denunciation  from  the  bench— a  dissertation  to  which 
the  housebreaker  listened  with  an  expression  of  affable 
approval— the  evil  hand  of  well-deserved  fate  descended 
upon  him,  and  the  state  adopted  him  as  its  ward  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years. 

The  two  men  set  out  together  upon  their  journey  one 
rainy  autumn  day,  their  wrists  linked  together  by  a  stout 
steel  chain — outer  emblem  of  the  subtle  bond  of  crime — 
moving  down  an  obscure  side  street,  under  convoy  of  a 
deputy  sheriff.  Hale  walked  the  pavement  with  a  me- 
chanical tread,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  apparently 
wrapt  in  sad  meditation ;  and  the  chill  of  his  companion's 
mood  seemed  to  infect  the  other  prisoner's  happy  spirit, 
overclouding  his  jolly  face  and  checking  his  customary 
volubility. 

No  sympathetic  convention  of  friends  with  noisy  dem- 
onstrations of  regret,  no  parting  mementos  of  affection 
or  good-will,  marked  their  departure  from  their  native 
city  into  long  and  ignominious  exile.  Even  the  house- 
breaker's boon  companions,  whose  profession  may  be 
assumed  to  have  afforded  them  ample  leisure  by  day,  and 
who  hailed  with  avidity  every  occasion  that  admitted  of 
boisterous  celebration,  guided  either  by  motives  of  deli- 
cacy toward  their  luckless  comrade  or  a  wholesome  dread 
of  venturing  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  minions  of  the 
law,  gave  the  trio  a  wide  berth. 

As  they  reached  the  wharf  and  stood  outside  the  ferry 
gate,  their  progress  delayed  by  a  lock  of  vehicles,  Hale 
felt  a  cordial  slap  on  his  shoulder,  and  turned  to  see  a 
huge  fellow  in  a  rough  gray  suit,  armed  with  the  accou- 
terments  of  a  freshly  returned  traveler. 

"  How  are  you,  Hale?" 

"  Home  again,  Banks? " 

The  traveler  did  not  observe  the  flush  of  shame  that 
darkened  the  young  man's  face,  the  embarrassed  tone  that 
distinguished  his  greeting. 

"  We've  had  a  capital  three-months'  outing — a  fine  lot 
of  specimens,  I  assure  you.  But  mountaineering  is  rough 
business  in  wet  weather,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  back  again." 

He  spoke  with  a  hearty  candor  that  was  good  to  hear, 
and  Hale's  heart  failed  him  as  he  met  his  friend's  true 
and  honest  eyes. 

"  What's  up?  A  hunt  up  country?  You  should  be 
differently  rigged  out  for  such  weather,"  significantly 
touching  the  young  man's  light  suit. 

With  a  despairing  gesture  Hale  raised  his  right  hand, 
and  the  glittering  steel  bracelet  came  into  view,  while  the 
pendent  links  rattled  a  dismal  accompaniment  to  his  act. 
His  friend  recoiled,  overcome  with  indignation  and  dis- 
gust. 

"What  wretched  buffoonery  is  this,  Hale?"  he  de- 
manded, sternly. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  no  buffoonery.  It  is  the  awful  reality," 
insisted  the  miserable  man. 

"  No  talking  to  prisoners,  sir.  Beg  pardon,  but  them's 
my  orders." 

The  deputy  touched  his  hat  civilly  to  the  transgressor 
as  he  spoke,  for  he  recognized  an  old  and  well-beloved 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  whose  scientific  achievements 
rendered  him  illustrious  throughout  two  continents. 

Overcome  by  the  shock  of  the  intelligence,  John 
Banks  allowed  the  party  to  pass  on  without  further  parley. 

Hale  did  not  lift  his  head  again  until  they  stood  on  the 
boat  and  a  hoarse  steam  whistle  announced  her  de- 
parture, when  he  scanned  the  loiterers  on  the  wharf. 
There  was  the  usual  quota  of  water-front  officials,  clad  in 
dark  uniforms  with  shining  brass  buttons,  and  moving 
about  with  pompous  authority.  Empty  express  wagons 
were  driven  noisily  off  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  A 
few  well-dressed  people  lingered  on  the  pier,  waving  fare- 
well to  friends  on  board  the  steamer.  One  figure  alone 
attracted  his  attention.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
sought  shelter  from  curious  gaze  in  a  retired  nook  of  the 
wharf,  at  the  rear  of  a  huge  freight  warehouse.  Clad  in 
a  long  gray  cloak  that  concealed  the  outlines  of  her  form, 
with  the  hood  drawn  closely  about  her  face,  she  was  half 
leaning  against,  half  clinging  to  a  stout  pile  that  rose 
above  the  edge  of  the  pier.  As  the  boat  swung  around 
on  her  course,  he  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
woman's  face,  and  for  the  moment— so  powerful  is  the 


optical  illusion  sometimes  wrought  by  the  fancies  of  a 
disordered  brain,  so  distinctly  are  such  fancies  some- 
times photographed  upon  the  actual  vision — he  could 
have  sworn  that  it  was  the  face  of  Margaret  Thaxter, 
the  girl  who  had  unwittingly  worked  his  ruin. 

At  the  prison  he  had  prepared  to  encounter  a  new 
world,  foreign  in  appearance,  antipodal  in  tastes,  dis- 
tinct in  character,  impulses  and  temperament,  from  the 
mold  of  society  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He 
found  himslf  one  of  a  large  community  typifying  in  a 
marked  degree  the  great  world  of  which  each  had  at  some 
time  been  a  component  part.  Victims  of  misguided 
passions  or  of  moral  weakness,  their  brotherhood  in 
crime  had  not  served  to  rend  the  tie  which  bound  them 
in  close  fellowship  with  the  entire  human  race,  although 
the  brutal  and  ignorant  element  preponderated.  He  met 
the  shrewd  lawyer,  who  had  suborned  testimony  in  a 
wealthy  client's  case,  and  had  himself  fallen  into  the 
clutches,  of  the  very  law  he  had  invoked ;  the  prosaic 
farmer,  whose  mind  not  even  the  commission  of  a  double 
murder  could  divert  from  the  discussion  of  the  exact  line 
of  the  fruit  belt  and  the  relative  merits  of  different  schemes 
of  irrigation;  the  man  of  philosophy,  who  had  inad- 
vertently become  a  polygamist  in  the  development  of  his 
theory  of  spiritual  affinities;  the  man  of  science,  who 
had  been  caught  cribbing  a  cask  of  alcohol,  for  the 
preservation  of  specimens,  from  the  cellar  of  a  railroad 
king,  in  a  virtuous  effort  to  avenge  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
hibitory freight  tariff  imposed  by  the  company  upon  sci- 
entific collections  designed  for  purposes  of  exchange ; 
dapper  government  clerks,  who  had  put  their  signatures 
to  vouchers  for  other  men's  salaries;  clergymen,  whose 
principles  had  proven  too  elastic  for  their  offices; 
managers  of  tontine  insurance  companies,  whose  finan- 
ciering abilities  had  proven  inferior  to  their  mathematical 
[x>wers ;  bankers  who  had  engaged  in  disastrous  specu- 
lations— men  of  every  known  profession  and  calling,  re- 
duced to  one  common  plane  by  the  dread  leveler  of 
crime. 

Hale  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  familiar  faces 
that  greeted  him.  One  by  one,  and  through  the  commis- 
sion of  various  iniquities,  they  had  dropped  out  of  the 
circles  that  had  known  them,  and  no  one  had  cared  to 
enumerate  them.  A  California  street  broker  of  prestige 
in  the  flush  days  of  the  passing  decade,  occupied  the  cell 
next  to  his  own ;  he  recognized  in  the  dishwasher  a 
darky  who  had  served  him  daily  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
a  fashionable  Pine  street  coffee-house;  a  hack-driver 
named  Burke,  against  whose  extortions  he  had  once  pro- 
tected a  couple  of  ladies — a  mild  species  of  highway 
robbery,  which  Burke  pursued  with  such  success  that  he 
afterwards  took  to  the  road  in  genuine  professional  form — 
was  under  life  sentence,  and  had  risen  to  the  proud  post 
of  trusty,  a  position  which  afforded  grand  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  personal  spite.  Before  the  expiration  of 
Hale's  term  he  had  for  a  neighbor  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  the  Light  House  Commission — a  genial  and  popular 
fellow,  whose  pardon  for  a  gross  malfeasance  in  office  was 
the  last  official  act  of  a  retiring  President  of  the  Union. 

Hale  was  by  no  means  popular  among  his  fellow-prison- 
ers. He  did  not  possess  the  elasticity  of  temperament 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  laugh  away  his  disgrace, 
forgetful  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  future;  nor  was 
he  hypocrite  enough  to  feign  a  lightness  of  heart  that  he 
did  not  feel.  His  tidy  personal  habits,  his  habitual 
reserve,  his  honest  and  straightforward  course,  united  with 
his  decency  of  speech  and  manner,  alienated  him  from 
the  vulgar  and  unlettered  rabble,  although  a  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  friendship  grew  up  between  him  and 
others,  who,  like  himself,  had  permitted  the  weakness 
of  a  moment  to  blight  the  promise  of  a  lifetime. 

Toward  the  officers  of  the  prison  who  came  most  in 
contact  with  his  daily  life,  he  occupied  the  unfortunate 
relation  of  a  man  whom  circumstance  and  his  own  error 
had  placed  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  humiliating  subor- 
dination, but  who  was  nevertheless  their  superior  in  edu- 
cation and  breeding.  With  the  suspicion  of  coarse 
natures,  they  were  ready  to  misinterpret  and  distort  his 
most  inoffensive  act.  His  unfailing  obedience  to  their 
rules  was  construed  into  a  derisive  recognition  of  their 
power ;  his  respectful  courtesy  seemed  a  cloak  for  hidden 
mockery;  his  taciturnity  was  translated  to  signify  the 
bitterness  of  contempt. 

Stubbs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship  with  every  one  within  the  grounds,  from 
the  surliest  turnkey  to  the  gruffest  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
His  jolly  face,  genial  manner,  and  spontaneous  wit,  made 
him  a  general  favorite.  To  him  the  j)ena!ty  he  had  in- 
curred possessed  no  element  of  embarrassment  or  terror. 
The  needs  of  his  nature  were  by  no  means  exacting.  A 
whole  roof  above  his  head,  warmth  and  plenty,  and  a 
crowd  at  hand  who  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  good 
story,  made  up  the  sum  total  of  the  demands  of  his  exist- 
ence. It  is  true  that  the  curtailment  of  his  liberty  was 
something  of  a  hardship  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
but  it  is  possible  that  within  the  hidden  depths  of  his  soul 
he  realized  his  utter  instability  and  incapacity  to  cope 
with  temptation,  his  total  inability  to  serve  any  good  use 
in  the  economy  of  civilization.  Opposed  to  this  philo- 
sophic consolation  was  the  prospect  that  some  of  his 
ardent  friends  outside  might  contrive  to  procure  the  ex- 
ercise of  executive  clemency — a  possibility  which  intro- 


duced into  his  somewhat  monotonous  life  an  agreeable 
and  exciting  element.  He  realized,  in  a  dim  way,  that 
some  subtle  difference  in  the  fabric  of  Hale's  inner  being 
created  demands  which  were  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  prevented  his  friend  from  finding  solace  in  the  vulgar 
comforts  that  served  his  use;  but  he  never  guessed  the 
bitter  inner  conflict  that  waged  within  the  young  fellow's 
soul,  the  sickening  repulsion  that  crept  over  him,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  assimilation  with  the  coarse  natures  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  There  were  times  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  monotonous  routine  of  daily  duty,  the 
changeless  scene,  the  sight  of  the  same  discouraged  and 
sullen  faces,  would  drive  Hale  mad.  But  he  resolutely 
denied  his  impatience  all  outward  demonstration,  and 
thereby  scored  a  victory  over  himself  that  was  never  en- 
tered on  the  prison  records,  and  endowed  him  with  a 
power  of  self-control  that  served  him  well  in  after  days. 
He  sometimes  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that 
during  the  years  of  his  imprisonment  there  might  arise  an 
opportunity  for  valorous  action  or  self-sacrifice,  by  which 
he  might  assert  his  manhood  and  offset  the  unhappy  deed 
that  weighed  him  down  in  public  estimation;  but  he  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  silent  majority  of  penitents 
whose  sacrifices  are  never  reckoned,  whose  victories  are 
unseen. 

The  chance  for  which  Hale  had  vaguely  longed  arrived 
in  due  course  of  time,  and  passed  him  by.  When,  sev- 
eral years  after  the  date  of  his  incarceration,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Warden's  house,  it  was  Stubbs,  who  luckily 
chanced  to  be  on  the  outside,  who  recognized  the  peril 
and  the  need,  who  grasped  the  momentary  danger  of  in- 
surgency, and  realized  the  frightful  consequences  if  an 
army  of  over  a  thousand  criminals  should  break  loose; 
who  seized  a  rifle  dropped  by  an  excited  guard,  and, 
mounting  the  broad  wall  which  served  as  a  beat  for  the 
sentries,  aided  by  several  brave  and  determined  men, 
quelled  the  riot  in  its  inception,  and  organized  a  valiant 
and  reliable  company  of  volunteers  to  fight  the  devastat- 
ing element;  Stubbs  who  boldly  made  his  way  where  the 
blaze  was  fiercest  and  the  heat  most  intolerable,  who  in- 
cited others  to  courageous  deeds  by  his  own  intrepid  ex- 
ample, and,  when  the  flames  were  finally  vanquished,  was 
led  from  the  spot  with  singed  hair  and  eyebrows,  scarred 
face  and  blinded  eyes. 

While  these  exciting  events  transpired,  Hale  was  lying 
in  the  hospital,  safely  removed  from  all  danger  of  confla- 
gration, delirious  in  the  clutches  of  a  low  malarial  fever. 
His  first  conscious  act  was  to  read  an  official  document 
aloud  to  a  fellow-prisoner  who  wandered  through  the  - 
ward  with  bandaged  eyes.  The  fellow-convict  was  Stubbs; 
the  paper,  which  bore  the  Governor's  signature,  was  a 
free  and  unconditional  pardon. 

Hale  made  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  curing  the 
quiet  days  that  followed  had  many  serious  talks  with  the 
housebreaker  in  relation  to  the  errors  of  his  past  life  and 
the  possibilities  open  before  him.  Stabbs  heard  him 
without  demur,  assenting  to  his  admonitions  with  a  rare 
mixture  of  integrity  of  purpose  and  laxity  of  principle 
that  undermined  Hale's  gravity.  When  his  eyesight  be- 
came finally  restored,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  delaying  his  departure,  Stubbs  evinced  a  singular  dis- 
inclination to  avail  himself  of  his  freedom,  and  when  at 
length,  after  repeated  false  starts,  he  stood  at  last,  bundle 
in  hand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  sick  ward,  he  regarded 
his  friend  with  wistful  eyes. 
"  What  is  it,  Stubbs?  "  said  Hale. 
Stubbs  cleared  his  throat  vigorously,  decided  to  rest 
his  weight  upon  one  foot,  then  shifted  it  to  the  other. 

"  If  it's  not  askin'  too  much,  is  it  sure  you  are,  Mr. 
Hale,  that  you'll  kape  straight  while  I'm  gone?  " 

The  absurdity  of  the  appeal,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
the  unconscious  implication  that  the  speaker's  absence 
would  be  a  temporary  episode,  stirred  Hale's  sense  of 
humor. 

"  If  I  was  half  as  sure  of  you,  my  boy!  You've  got  a 
brand-new  start,  Stubbs.  Apply  that  pluck  and  obsti- 
nate determination  of  yours  in  the  right  direction,  and  there 
isn't  anything  you  can't  accomplish.  Your  gallant  be- 
havior at  the  fire  has  made  you  a  host  of  friends  among 
influential  people.  Stand  up  on  the  strength  of  that, 
and,  above  all  things,  keep  yourself  clear  of  any  entangle- 
ment with  the  old  gang." 

"  And  indade  I'll  do  the  same,  sir,"  replied  the 
pardoned  convict,  with  dignity.  "It's  ashamed  I'd  be 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  lads  these  days,  the  way  they 
I  do  their  work  in  San  Francisco.  I'd  smile  to  see  myself 
spakin'  to  chaps  that  go  through  a  house  the  way  Billy 
Coogan  and  his  pals  handled  the  Widow  Green's  place 
on  Mission  street,  the  other  night,  raisin'  a  cry  of  fire  in 
the  street  and  sneakin'  through  the  hallways,  grabbin' 
overcoats  and  seal-skin  sacks  and  ivry  thing  that  could 
be  aisily  identified,  when  there  was  the  alleyway,  quiet 
and  convenient  by  night,  and  a  thin-bladed  knife  as 
would  undo  the  fastenin'sof  the  butler's  pantry,  and  a 
cool  thousand  dollars  of  rale  old  family  plate  in  the 
I  closet,  that  could  be  melted  down  in  no  time.  It's  a 
cryin'  disgrace  to  the  profession." 

Strong  as  was  Stubbs's  determination  to  lead  an  honest 
life,  his  ambition  to  show  Billy  Coogan  and  his  pals  a 
specimen  of  really  artistic  work  in  the  line  of  their  mutual 
profession  was  stronger.  One  night,  some  six  weeks  later, 
as  he  was  departing  from  Vanderheyden's  jewelry  manu- 
factory, laden  with  a  rich  booty  of  watches  and  brooches, 
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he  walked  into  the  arms  of  a  couple  of  policemen  whom 
a  hidden  burglar  alarm  had  summoned  to  the  spot.  A 
month  later  he  was  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  his 
old  comrades  in  San  Quentin,  and  the  sly  taunts  of  Billy 
Coogan  and  his  gang. 

During  the  brief  period  of  Stubbs's  retirement  from 
the  world,  the  judiciary  of  his  native  city  had  twice 
undergone  a  change.  Satiated  with  their  former  triumph, 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  citizens  had  relapsed  into  their 
customary  state  of  indifference  to  all  matters  political, 
and  the  "  bosses  "  again  took  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field.  The  worthy  incumbents  of  the  bench,  who 
had  served  their  constituencies  faithfully  for  a  brief  period, 
were  summarily  deposed,  to  be  replaced  by  men  who 
were  in  some  instances  their  peers  in  loyalty  of  purpose 
and  purity  of  principle,  but  who  possessed  more  pliable 
natures.  Under  these  happy  auspices,  Stubbs's  good- 
humored  pleasantry,  his  frank  contrition,  his  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  situation,  and  his  eloquent  promises  of 
reformation,  so  impressed  the  Court,  that  upon  his  fifth 
conviction  for  burglary  he  was  let  off  with  a  few  words  of 
gentle  admonition  and  a  five-years'  sentence. 

The  skepticism  with  which  Stubbs  had  first  regarded 
Hale's  confession  of  guilt  had  succumbed  to  the  latter's 
unwavering  insistence,  but  as  the  housebreaker  progressed 
from  avowed  incredulity  to  unwilling  conviction,  to  his 
simple  mind  Hale  stood  forth  as  a  tangible  promise  of 
moral  regeneration,  and  all  his  own  hopes  of  reformation 
were  staked  upon  his  friend's  perseverance  in  an  upright 
path.  Like  the  single-hearted  devotee  of  a  Catholic 
country,  who  watches  his  sculptured  saint  with  unflagging 
vigilance,  fearful  lest  wind  or  weather,  or  the  impious 
hands  of  heretics,  should  mar  its  noble  lines  or  disfigure 
its  chiseled  beauty,  Stubbs  followed  Hale's  movements 
in  open  apprehension  that  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
prison  life  might  undermine  his  virtuous  resolves  or  taint 
his  spiritual  nature. 

On  his  return  to  the  •  penitentiary  the  reprobate 
redoubled  his  vigilance,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  lower  he 
sank,  and  the  more  hopeless  the  conviction  of  his  own 
fallibility,  Hale's  intregrity  became  a  question  of  more 
fearful  moment.  The  very  fact  that  the  latter  had  placed 
a  strict  embargo  upon  the  introduction  of  vulgar  or  pro- 
fane language  in  their  intercourse  together,  increased  the 
wondering  respect  with  which  Stubbs  regarded  him,  and 
served  to  distinguish  him  above  all  the  rest  of  his  associ- 
ates. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  Hale  departed  from  his 
customary  reserve  to  speak  words  of  earnest  advice  to  the 
housebreaker,  reminding  him  of  the  possibilities  ot  good 
still  before  him,  and  pointing  out  the  incentives  that 
existed  for  an  honest  life,  his  auditor  heard  him  with 
undisguised  delight,  less  moved  by  the  substance  of  the 
appeal  than  by  the  quietus  to  his  own  misgivings. 

"Good  for  you,  Master  Larry,"  he  would  respond  on 
such  occasions.  "  I'll  stake  my  bottom  dollar  ivery  time 
on  a  man  that  can  prache  like  that." 

Years  of  hard  toil,  of  patient  endeavor,  of  upright 
action,  steadily  adhered  to  in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  by 
which  he  was  surrounded;  weeks  of  sickness  on  a  hard 
cot  in  a  stifling  ward,  watched  by  compulsory  attendants 
whose  ruling  consideration  was  how  best  to  evade  any 
overstress  of  duty;  hoping,  striving,  working  for  an 
honorable  release  at  the  earliest  lawful  date ;  counting  up 
the  credits  allowed  by  law  for  good  behavior,  and  reckon- 
ing the  days  of  freedom  they  represented ;  and  when  six 
years  and  one  month  had  passed  and  he  looked  forward 
to  certain  discharge  some  eight  weeks  thence — an  exca- 
vation was  discovered  in  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
instruments  that  performed  the  work  were  found  con- 
cealed beneath  the  bedding  in  his  cell.  The  credits 
accumulated  by  years  of  patient  labor  and  consistent 
obedience  were  wiped  away  in  a  moment,  and  four  years 
more  of  hopeless  endurance  succeeded. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  prolongation  of  his  sen- 
tence came  upon  Hale,  the  courage  and  patience  that  had 
hitherto  sustained  him  yielded  to  the  unexpected  strain. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  those  last  four  years  represented  to  the 
weary  and  heartsick  man.  Each  day  of  the  first  twelve 
months  was  in  itself  an  infinite  cycle,  which  dragged  its 
interminable  length  along  a  course  beset  with  torment 
and  shadowed  by  the  darkness  of  despair. 

He  sometimes  wondered  that  he  did  not  abandon  all 
restraint,  and  become  one  of  the  reckless,  unscrupulous, 
blaspheming  throng  about  him,  accrediting  his  self-com- 
mand to  constitutional  aversion  rather  than  any  heroic 
principle  of  action.  By  degrees  the  galling  sense  of 
injustice,  the  miserable  consciousness  of  valuable  time 
consumed  in  needless  sacrifice,  ceased  to  sway  his  mind, 
and  the  same  stoical  calm  that  had  distinguished  him 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  imprisonment,  was  restored. 

In  the  prison  library  Hale  spent  many  profitable  hours, 
delving  among  its  dregs  of  worthless  literature  for  stray 
volumes  of  interest  and  worth,  or  culling  from  its  dry 
theological  tomes  occasional  pearls  of  thought  and  stimu- 
lating sentiment.  The  last  year  of  his  confinement  he 
was  called  upon  to  labor  in  a  new  field.  The  child  con- 
victs, from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  sentenced  by  the 
District  Courts  of  interior  counties  for  the  heinous  crimes 
of  horse-stealing,  burglary,  grand  larceny  and  the  like, 
■were  segregated  from  the  older  prisoners  and  gathered 


into  a  little  day  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  good 
old  chaplain.  Hale  was  requested  to  assist  in  this  work, 
and  labored  efficiently  and  well.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
professions  of  penitence  or  regret  that  ever  fell  from  his 
lips — for  in  after  life  he  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words — were  uttered  during  his  ministrations  among  these 
erring  youths. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  imprisonment  his  mother  was 
stricken  down  with  a  slow  and  wasting  disease.  The 
faithful  affection  and  encouragement  that  she  was  unable 
to  express  in  person,  were  conveyed  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  her  letters.  Could  the  Iron  Judge  have  been 
aware  of  the  influence  exerted  by  these  tender  missives 
he  would  have  conceded  the  fallacy  of  one  of  his  fore- 
most tenets  of  penitentiary  government.  These  messages 
of  love  and  hope  were  the  prisoner's  sole  stimulus  to  good 
in  an  atmosphere  thick  with  the  taint  of  corruption. 
They  steeled  him  against  temptation,  rendered  him  proof 
against  sin.  More  than  all,  the  constant  reminder  that  the 
world  still  held  one  whose  trust  in  him  was  unshaken,  and 
who  looked  to  the  future  with  a  tender  dependence  upon 
his  aid,  preserved  alive  within  his  soul  that  precious  spark 
of  immortal  fire  which  men  call  self-respect,  and  which  is 
the  very  germ  and  essence  of  all  human  progress. 

A  letter  from  John  Banks  was  delivered  to  him  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  his  imprisonment,  and  its  con- 
tents were  treasured  in  his  heart.  It  was  short  and  terse, 
with  a  subdued  vigor  of  meaning  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  read  as  follows : 

Laurence  Hale,  San  Quentin— My  Dear  Boy:  Nothing 
that  has  passed  has  served  to  alter  my  friendship.  There  are 
some  who  have  faith  that  you  will  prove  the  master  of  circum- 
stances, and  achieve  a  noble  record  yet.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and 
when  you  return,  do  not  fail  to  call  upon  your  sincere  friend, 

John  Banks. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

RELEASE. 

"My  soul!"  The  watchman  on  the  wharf  at  San 
Quentin  uttered  the  exclamation  under  his  breath,  as  a 
man  approached  walking  slowly  and  wearily,  and  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  prison  buildings.  The  officer 
had  a  good  memory  for  faces,  but  he  looked  at  the  new- 
comer with  a  puzzled  expression,  started  to  address  him, 
checked  himself,  then  ventured  a  doubtful  inquiry. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.    You're  not  Laurence  Hale?" 

The  man  nodded  an  affirmative.  The  watchman 
looked  at  the  dark  hair  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  the 
sunken  cheeks,  the  hollow  eyes,  the  contracted  lines  of 
the  face,  the  thinned  and  stooping  form.  He  repeated 
the  ejaculation  again,  this  time  aloud,  and  with  reinforced 
vigor — 

"  My  soul! " 

He  recalled  the  athletic,  boyish  figure  that  had  de- 
scended the  gangway  of  the  steamer  ten  years  before,  the 
young  and  handsome  face  that  had  greeted  him  with  a 
look  of  pathetic  inquiry,  the  quick,  impatient  movements 
of  the  young  fellow  who  had  never  known  restraint,  and 
contrasted  them  with  this  feeble  specter  of  a  man,  with 
his  look  of  premature  age.  Yet  there  was  a  subtle  some- 
thing about  the  man,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  say 
what,  that  exerted  a  singular  fascination,  and  command- 
edihis  respect  as  the  boy  had  never  done. 

"  Going  back,  sir? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it." 

It  was  plain  that  the  watchman  desired  to  be  sociable. 
After  a  pause  he  renewed  the  conversation. 

"  Standing  here  year  in  and  year  out,  seeing  men  com- 
ing and  going  like  so  many  bees,  and  being  chaffed  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  don't  take  away  all  the  human  feeling  a 
body  has.  I'm  free  to  confess  I'd  rather  see  a  man  going 
out  than  coming  in." 

This  magnanimous  concession  elicited  no  comment 
from  the  freed  convict,  who  was  gazing  out  upon  the  bay 
to  where  a  small  steamer  glided  swiftly  onward,  neartnLi 
the  pier  with  every  revolution  of  her  wheels.  It  was  an 
October  day ;  the  air  was  fresh  and  mild ;  the  clear  blue 
sky  looked  down  serenely  upon  its  own  reflection  mirrored 
in  the  bread  expanse  of  water,  unbroken  save  where  a 
light  breeze  dimpled  the  smooth  surface  with  silvery  rip- 
ples. Across  the  bay  the  crests  of  the  purple  hills  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  range  were  gilded  by  the  morning  sun. 

As  the  boat  approached  the  wharf  several  other  passen- 
gers made  their  appearance,  and  one  among  them  came 
quietly  to  Hale's  side. 

"  Why,  Stubbs,  I  thought  you  left  a  week  ago." 

"To  be  sure,  Mr.  Hale.  But  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
I'd  make  a  better  start  like  if  I  could  go  out  with  you. 
May  be  it'll  sort  of  brace  me  up,  for  you  know  it's  dead 
in  earnest  that  I  am  this  time." 

As  the  boat  swung  from  the  dock  the  two  men  lingered 
on  deck,  and  Hale  looked  back  toward  the  grim  quad- 
rangle where  the  best  ten  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent. 
He  left  it  without  regret,  but  he  thought  sadly  of  several 
men  in  whose  souls  the  honest  leaven  had  long  ago  worked 
atonement  for  youthful  crimes,  and  reflected  uoon  the 
doom  of  Winchester  Doyle,  the  life  prisoner — instance  of 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  miscarriages  of  justice  that  ever 
disgraced  a  fair  state — whom  California  had  done  the 
dual  wrong  of  first  condemning  for  a  justifiable  act  of 
self-defense,  and  afterward  failed  to  compensate  for  noble 
service  rendered  the  state  in  time  of  peril. 

As  the  two  men  entered  the  upper  cabin,  Hale  hesi- 


tated a  moment  before  taking  a  seat  on  the  plush  cushioi 
and  cast  an  uneasy  glance  about,  as  if  expecting  to  heui 
a  rough  voice  order  him  to  join  the  chattering  throng  ot 
Chinamen  on  the  lower  deck.  He  had  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket — it  was  a  novel  and  delightful  sensation  to 
wear  a  decent  suit  once  more— and  as  he  did  so  his  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  roll  that  had  been  handed  him  by 
the  Warden  on  his  dismissal.  He  resumed  conversation 
with  the  housebreaker. 

"Take  my  advice,  Stubbs.  Cut  San  Francisco  and 
your  old  cronies.  Get  off  to  a  new  place  where  you  stand 
an  equal  chance  with  other  men.  Old  associations  will 
be  too  much  for  you  here." 

Stubbs  scratched  his  head  reflectively.  "Shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  in  the  right  you  are,  Mr.  Hale,  but  it's 
not  an  aisy  thing  to  do.  Travelin'  on  this  coast  costs  a 
hape  of  money.  But  land!  there's  that  crib  on  Sutter 
street  me  and  the  boys  was  about  to  tackle  when  they 
hauled  me  in  the  last  time.  And  if  iver  you  sec  a  nater 
job  than  I  make  " 

"Oh,  Stubbs,  Stubbs!"  Hale  was  in  despair.  A 
promising  beginning,  indeed,  for  the  rascal  to  be  planning 
another  robbery  the  first  ten  minutes  after  his  embarka- 
tion. 

"  Where's  the  money  they  gave  you  when  you  were 
discharged? " 

"  Money  !  And  how  many  miles  will  five  dollars  carry 
a  man,  to 'say  nothin' of  four  days'  livin'  already  taken 
out  of  it? " 

Stubbs's  astonishment  paralyzed  him  for  a  moment. 
Hale  sat  silently  thinking.  The  sum  he  received  then 
must  have  been  deposited  by  his  mother.  A  sudden 
whim  moved  him. 

"  Have  you  any  spare  change  about  you,  Stubbs?  I 
may  want  a  little  myself  when  I  get  down  to  the  city." 

The  housebreaker  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  small  handful  of  silver,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  worldly  possessions.  Hale  watched  him  narrowly, 
and  hastily  counted  over  the  pieces.  There  was  a  half- 
dollar,  two  quarters,  a  dime,  and  a  couple  of  nickels. 
Stubbs  picked  out  one  of  the  quarters  and  handed  the 
balance  to  his  friend,  with  the  air  of  a  prince  of  the  crown. 
Hale  deliberately  pocketed  it.  Then  he  laid  the  roll  he 
had  drawn  from  his  pocket  in  Stubbs's  great  paw. 

"  Helloa!    But  that  weighs  down  solid." 

"  Take  it,  old  boy." 

"And  what  is  it  you're  takin'  me  for,  Master  Larry?  " 

Amazement,  incredulity,  admiration  of  Hale's  gener- 
osity and  virtuous  self-denial,  passed  in  quick  procession 
over  Stubbs's  open  countenance  as  he  resolutely  extended 
the  roll  to  his  friend.  But  Hale  had  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  looked  a  decided  negative  M 
the  other's  attempts  to  make  restoration. 

"  Now,  Stubbs,  be  reasonable,"  he  remonstrated. 
"  Let  me  have  my  way,  like  a  good  fellow.  This  money 
will  carry  you  away  from  temptation,  and  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  begin  an  honest  life.  I  am  determined  to  start 
just  where  I  left  off,  and  fight  my  way  up  single-handed. 
I  ask  and  will  receive  no  odds  from  the  world.  I  can 
never  feel  myself  a  man  again  until  I  have  worked  myself 
unaided  from  the  pit  into  which  I  deliberately  plunged." 
Lines  of  grim  resolution  displayed  themselves  about  his 
mouth  as  he  spoke,  but  he  ended  with  a  light  jest.  "  If 
I  fail,  then  I  can  apply  to  you,  and  out  of  the  small  for- 
tune you  will  have  amassed  by  that  time  down  in  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona,  you  can  easily  spare  enough  to  help 
out  an  old  friend." 

The  good-natured  fellow's  irresponsible  temperament 
blossomed  into  glad  certainty  at  the  mere  suggestion. 

"  By  Jolly,  that  I  will !  I'll  take  up  some  government 
land  and  stock  it  with  sheep;  it's  the  straight  and  aisy 
road  to  fortune.  And  you  shall  be  my  partner,  Master 
Larry.    Cracky!  how  we'll  get  on  !  " 

The  boat  ran  into  a  new  slip,  and  all  the  surroundings 
were  strange  and  unfamiliar.  As  the  oddly  assorted  pair 
parted  on  the  wharf,  Stubbs  laid  his  hand  on  Hale's  arm 
with  awkward  affection. 

"  I  suppose  it's  no  use  talkin',  Mr.  Hale.  But  if  you'd 
only  make  up  your  mind  to  kape  clear  of  Her." 

"  What? "  Hale's  thoughts  had  turned  to  prosaic  sub- 
jects at  that  moment,  and  he  was  deciding  in  what  direc- 
tion he  would  go  for  a  bath  and  shave  before  presenting 
himself  at  home. 

"Her.  The  'woman  in  the  case.'"  Stubbs's  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  recollected  the  abrupt  terminus  of  their 
last  discussion  on  the  subject. 

"  You  need  have  no  concern  on  that  point,  Stubbs. 
Our  paths  have  parted  forever.  She  wouldn't  so  much  as 
look  at  me  if  I  met  her  in  the  street;  and  there  isn't  the 
slightest  chance  of  my  seeing  her,  for  she's  over  live  thou- 
sand miles  from  here  by  this  time." 

"  Then  you're  safe  !  "  rejoined  his  companion,  heartily, 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  disappeared  in  the  great  voi- 
tex  of  humanity  which  centered  on  lower  Market  street. 

The  housebreaker's  warning  lingered  in  Hale's  mind. 
The  peril  he  had  to  apprehend  was  beyond  Stubbs's  com- 
prehension, and  consisted  in  tht  frailty  of  his  own  soul, 
which  clung  with  unconquerab.e  tenacity  to  an  illusive 
dream,  to  hopes  that  all  decency  demanded  should  have 
been  buried  ten  years  ago.  He  had  tried  to  forget  her, 
tried  to  ignore  the  fact  that  any  such  woman  ever  existed; 
but  occasional  references  in  his  mother's  letters^  chance 
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bits  of  newspaper  gossip,  and  the  treacherous  weakness 
of  his  own  heart,  had  kept  her  memory  alive.  But  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  release  he  had  learned  of  her 
departure  for  Europe,  in  company  with  a  party  of  tour- 
ists. 

He  trod  the  streets  of  the  busy  city,  an  exile  returning 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity  after  years  of  absence  and  sep- 
aration, but,  alas!  a  miserable  and  dishonored  exile; 
wearing  no  cross  of  honor  or  proud  decorations  pro- 
claiming sore  penance  valiantly  undergone  for  his  nation's 
sake,  or  heroic  warfare  in  support  of  a  noble  principle; 
a  man  with  lowered  standard  and  despondent  heart,  de- 
prived of  the  dearest  rights  of  citizenship  through  willful 
disregard  of  his  country's  honored  laws — sorry  spectacle, 
indeed,  for  the  honest  crowd!  Of  the  few  who  recog- 
nized him  none  stopped  to  speak,  but  one  man  thought 
he  read  back  of  the  sensitive,  shrinking  face  a  hidden 
force  of  resolve  which  might  yet  prove  the  criminal's 
redemption.  Hale  only  observed  the  president  of  the 
bank  he  had  robbed — a  man  who  had  once  honored  him 
with  his  implicit  trust,  who  now  passed  him  with  a  single 
cutting  glance  and  a  distant  recognition. 

He  struggled  to  free  himself  from  oppressive  recollec- 
tions, and  to  uproot  all  unhealthy  sentiment  from  his 
mind.  The  world  was  still  green  and  beautiful ;  flowers 
of  exquisite  forms  and  hues  flung  their  perfume  along  the 
dusty  highway ;  the  voices  of  happy  children  echoed  on 
every  side ;  the  sun  bathed  all  the  earth  in  gladness,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  subtle  suggestion  of  renewed  growth 
and  vigor  that  follows  the  first  rains  of  the  season.  Hope 
and  faith  still  remained  for  the  erring,  and  as  for  him,  had 
he  not  one  dear  and  faithful  friend  to  cheer  and  bless 
existence? 

But  one  thought  should  have  domination  in  his  mind 
that  day.  He  was  going  home  to  his  mother — his  moth- 
er! whose  love  had  never  failed  him  during  the  long 
ordeal  of  sin  and  disgrace;  who  would  welcome  him 
with  a  brave  face  and  consoling  words,  and  who  would 
rejoice  in  his  successes,  comfort  him  in  discouragement, 
exult  is  his  dearly  won  victories.  He  recalled  the  fabled 
story  of  Anta;us,  whose  strength  increased  a  hundred 
fold  at  every  contact  with  mother  earth,  and  felt  that  his 
own  courage  would  spring  into  new  vitality  when  his 
eyes  rested  upon  that  dear  face.  One  touch  of  her  hand, 
her  kiss  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  haunting  sense  of  misery 
and  loss  would  be  stifled,  and  he  would  be  a  man  once 
more,  ready  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  suffer. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  subtle  undercurrent  of 
foreboding  which  is  fabled  to  presage  impending  sor- 
row. Laurence  Hale's  heart  was  lighter  than  it  had 
been  for  years  as  he  neared  his  home.  He  was  at 
the  gate  before  he  observed  that  the  unusual  block- 
ade of  vehicles  in  the  street  centered  at  his  father's 
house.  No  suspicion  of  what  awaited  him  forecast 
its  shadow  upon  his  path  as  he  proceeded  slowly  up 
the  graveled  walk,  looking  about  him  in  wondering 
inquiry.  The  porch  and  hall  were  crowded  with  people, 
many  of  whom  were  strangers.  A  man's  voice  within 
was  lifted  in  exhortation.  Some  one  stepped  to  his  side 
and  led  him  gently  into  the  parlor.  Beneath  the  arch 
that  ran  across  the  room  stood  a  bier,  draped  with  black 
cloth,  and  covered  with  flowers. 

Painfully,  like  one  who  learns  the  meaning  of  a  strange 
language  word  by  word,  ignorant  of  its  connection  with 
what  is  past  and  unseeing  what  is  to  come,  he  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  behind  the  coffin.  Still  and  unrespon- 
sive, the  light  of  a  heavenly  peace  on  her  worn  features 
and  pale  brow,  he  saw  his  mother,  cold  and  dead. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  father  and  son  entered 
together  their  desolate  home. 

"  Father,  for  her  sake  !  "  Laurence  Hale  could  say  no 
more,  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  humble  appeal. 
The  eyes  of  the  elder  man  were  blinded  by  sorrow.  He 
failed  to  see,  or  seeing,  failed  to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
deeply-graven  lines  on  the  young  man's  face.  He  only 
remembered  that  the  boy  had  been  the  one  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  an  honored  name,  to  drag  down  his  own  com- 
mercial credit,  and  to  cloud  his  mother's  life  with  sorrow. 
This  mention  of  the  dead  stirred  his  smothering  resent- 
ment to  a  low  flame. 

"  '  For  her  sake ! '  I  have  no  intention  of  turning  melo- 
dramatic, Laurence,  of  disowning  you  as  my  son,  or  of 
visiting  upon  you  a  father's  curse.  Crime  itself  entails  a 
heavier  curse  than  human  lips  can  pronounce.  But 
don't  appeal  to  her  memory.  You  broke  her  heart  ten 
years  ago.  She  never  held  up  her  head  after  that  day. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you  she  might  have  been  alive  and 
happy  here  to-day." 

The  justice  of  these  accusations  sank  deep  into  the 
soul  of  the  younger  man ;  but  ten  years  of  rough  school- 
ing among  a  hardened  crowd  had  done  their  work,  and 
he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  the  misery  that  racked  his 
being,  nor  could  his  tongue,  long  used  to  silence,  express 
the  bitter  penitence  he  felt. 

The  father,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  and  his 
head  bowed  low  upon  his  breast,  paced  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  son  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
faded  portrait  of  his  mother  in  her  youthful  days,  which 
hung  on  the  opposite  wall.  Following  with  painful  in- 
tentness  the  resemblance  between  the  fair  young  counte- 
nance and  the  aged  face  he  had  seen  lying  in  the  coffin, 


he  scarcely  observed  that  the  elder  man  had  again  ap- 
proached him  and  prepared  to  resume  the  conversation. 

"  I  am  going  away,  Laurence,"  he  said.  "  Affairs  have 
not  prospered  with  me  this  last  ten  years.  The  house  is 
mortgaged  for  more  than  half  its  value.  Next  week  it 
passes  from  my  hands,  and  with  the  little  I  shall  have 
left  I  have  decided  to  go  up  the  coast  to  Seattle  and  try 
to  get  a  foothold  there.  It  will  be  better  for  Robert. 
The  boy  has  had  a  hard  struggle  here ;  it  is  not  the  best 
recommendation  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  to  be 
known  as  a  felon's  brother." 

He  waited  as  if  he  expected  some  word  of  self-defense 
or  extenuation  from  the  silent  man  before  him,  but  none 
was  forthcoming. 

"  Your  room  up-stairs  has  always  remained  as  you  left 
it,"  he  continued.  "  She  wished  it  so.  I  would  rather 
you  took  the  things  away  before  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
disturbed.  In  a  drawer  of  the  dressing-case  you  will  find 
a  small  sum  she  put  by  for  your  use." 

As  if  the  effort  of  speaking  so  long  had  been  more  than 
his  feeble  strength  could  sustain,  the  gray-haired  man 
sank  wearily  into  an  arm-chair,  and  pressed  his  thin 
hands  over  the  old  eyes,  that  were  weak  with  weeping, 
and  weary  of  life  with  its  attendant  train  of  misery  and 
shame. 

The  returned  convict  looked  at  him  a  moment  in 
irresolution,  then  turned  and  left  him.  With  heavy 
heart  and  lagging  step  he  traversed  rooms  whose  very  as- 
sociation was  fraught  with  memories  of  forfeited  happi- 
hess,  and  passed  up  the  broad,  old-fashioned  staircase. 
He  stood  before  the  door  of  the  little  hall  chamber  he 
had  called  his  own,  as  one  lingers  and  procrastinates  be- 
fore the  chamber  of  death.  The  sound  of  a  door  (his 
brother's)  shutting  sharply  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall,  stimulated  him  to  enter,  and  he  went  in,  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  him. 

He  stood  in  the  presence  of  mute  witnesses  of  blighted 
hopes  and  ruined  aspirations.  Around  him  were  count- 
less mementos  of  his  lost  boyhood  and  wrecked  man- 
hood. He  sat  down  in  a  cushioned  chair  beside  the 
window,  whose  gay  patchwork  covering  was  the  work  of 
hands  forever  still.  On  every  side  were  tokens  of  her 
tender  love.  The  embroidered  slipper-case  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  the  fanciful  slippers  inside,  the  dressing  gown 
on  the  hook  above,  the  pretty  mats  on  wash-stand  and 
dressing-case,  a  rug  at  his  feet— all  were  evidences  of  his 
mother's  faithful  care. 

Resting  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  he  buried  his  lace 
in  his  hands.  Even  in  that  hour  of  ;bitter  retrospection, 
the  stern  discipline  of  his  prison  life  was  strong  upon  him, 
and  he  neither  groaned  nor  wept. 

How  long  he  remained  there  he  could  not  have  told. 
He  rose  at  length,  and  moved  slowly  about  the  room, 
taking  down  little  ornaments  from  the  wall,  opening 
drawers  and  putting  some  articles  inside.  He  opened  the 
door  of  a  clothes-press,  and  took  the  key  from  the  lock 
of  a  small  trunk  ;  then  lifted  out  a  larger  one  and  placed 
some  articles  of  clothing  inside,  locked  it,  and  pocketed 
the  key.  Evidences  of  his  mother's  forethought  greeted 
him  on  every  hand.  The  abundant  store  of  fresh  linen 
was  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  clover.  Some 
needful  additions  had  been  made  to  his  wardrobe,  and 
all  was  in  scrupulous  order.  In  the  drawer  of  a  small  desk 
at  the  side  of  the  room  he  found  the  letters  he  had  written 
to  her,  carefully  preserved  and  tied  with  ribbon,  along 
with  a  faded  photograph  taken  in  his  boyhood.  Ixmg 
afterward  he  learned  that  it  had  been  one  of  her  last  acts 
to  feebly  climb  the  stairs  and  closet  herself  in  his  room. 

As  he  passed  the  dressing-case  he  picked  up  a  small 
fan-shaped  tablet  with  an  ivory-headed  pencil  pendent 
from  silken  tassels.  It  was  the  dancing  programme  he 
had  carried  that  last  fatal  night  before  his  flight.  A  smile 
that  was  not  good  to  see  flickered  about  his  lips  as  he  ob- 
served the  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  "Margaret 
Thaxter,"  written  in  a  round,  girlish  hand.  Then  he  re- 
called his  father's  words,  and,  opening  a  small  drawer, 
was  surprised  to  see  a  roll  of  coin.  Who,  then,  had  sent 
that  other  sum  that  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the  War- 
den in  the  morning?  Standing  there,  engaged  in  deep 
speculation,  he  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  his  own  re- 
flection in  the  glass  before  him.  The  package  dropped 
from  his  hands,  the  glittering  coins  struck  the  marble  with 
a  dull  ring,  and  freeing  themselves  from  their  envelope, 
chased  each  other  over  the  carpet. 

Mirrors  were  considered  superfluous  commodities  at 
San  Quentin.  He  looked  upon  his  own  image  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years. 

Dumb  with  anguish,  blinded  with  sorrow,  he  moved 
down  the  stairs,  and  was  passing  through  the  outer  door 
when  a  low  voice  spoke  his  name,  and  he  turned  to  find 
his  father  gravely  regarding  him,  the  sternness  vanished 
from  his  features,  and  replaced  by  a  look  of  wistful  pain. 

"  Don't  think  unkindly  of  my  action,  Larry.  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  my  shoulders  are  none  too  strong  to  carry 
my  own  burdens.  There  was  a  time  when  I  looked  for- 
ward to  leaning  on  my  eldest  son  in  my  old  age." 

His  voice  shook,  and  he  stopped  abruptly.  Father  and 
son  sadly  viewed  each  other  across  the  barrier  of  years, 
recalling  for  the  moment  the  old  tender  relation  of  love 
and  confidence. 

"That  is  the  hardest  of  all,  father." 

"  There,  there,  boy." 


He  extended  his  hand  and  took  his  son's  for  a  moment, 
in  a  close,  warm  grasp,  but  whatever  the  sentiment  that 
agitated  his  heart,  it  remained  unspoken. 

Laurence  Hale  walked  slowly  down  the  street,  ponder- 
ing his  situation.  The  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket  was 
sufficient  to  carry  him  to  some  distant  point  where  he 
could  start  out  in  the  world  anew,  and  where  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  past  life  would  follow  to  overcast  his  future. 
But  his  mind  was  firmly  made  up  on  one  point.  He  had 
shown  the  white  feather  once,  and  for  the  last  time.  He 
would  take  up  life  where  he  had  dropped  it,  and  fight  out 
the  battle  of  existence  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had 
once  striven  and  lost.  He  realized  that  the  odds  against 
him  were  well  nigh  overwhelming,  but  they  were  of  his 
own  making.    Persistent  effort  might  yet  undo  past  error. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  a  quiet  room  in  a  cheap 
quarter.  He  found  the  place  he  wanted,  on  a  narrow 
street  within  a  stone 's-throw  of  his  old  home.  The  house 
stood  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  had  valiantly  resisted  the 
attempts  of  street  committees  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
the  street,  until  it  stood  in  solitary  supremacy  above  its 
neighbors,  and  was  only  accessible  by  long  flights  of  steps 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  landlady  was  a  feeble  gentle- 
woman, whose  failing  fortunes  had  made  it  necessary  to  let 
apartments  to  eke  out  her  declining  income.  And  because 
the  house  was  old-fashioned  in  its  architecture,  and  reveled 
in  sunshine  and  fresh  air  rather  than  statelinessand  gloom, 
and  because  it  stood  on  the  side  of  a  picturesque  hill 
which  wind  and  fog  instinctively  avoided,  instead  of  tow- 
ering from  the  bleak  summit  of  the  western  heights 
whither  wealth  and  fashion  had  long  since  fled,  the  sched- 
ule of  prices  was  on  a  commensurate  scale.  Hale  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  cheery  and  comfortable  room 
on  the  second  floor,  for  which,  unfurnished,  he  paid  the 
modest  sum  of  six  dollars  a  month. 

When  he  had  transported  thither  his 'simple  belongings 
he  lost  no  time  in  lamenting  his  unhappy  fate  or  bemoan- 
ing his  grief,  but  resolutely  faced  the  situation.  One 
steady  purpose  had  entered  his  mind  during  the  earlier 
days  of  his  confinement,  and  had  grown  and  strengthened 
with  the  years.  It  had  survived  the  cruel  test  of  scorn, 
the  rankling  scrutiny  of  unbelief.  Even  the  dense  coils 
of  injustice  had  been  impotent  to  stifle  it.  To  accomplish 
his  end  he  must  have  steady  and  paying  occupation. 

If  he  thought  with  unavailing  regret  of  the  easy  and 
lucrative  post  that  had  seemed  to  him  so  slight  a  thing  in 
his  mad  folly  ten  years  before,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  seek  employment  in  his  former  field.  He  looked  only 
to  his  trade  for  support.  No  other  course  presented 
seemed  possible  to  him  but  to  start -out  in  a  new  line, 
where  industrious  habits  and  manual  skill  would  be  their 
own  best  recommendations ;  where  no  man  would  be  re- 
quired to  honor  him  with  his  confidence  or  risk  aught  by 
taking  him  into  his  employ. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Those  who  place  any  confidence  in  Bismarck's  protests 
of  indifference  as  to  the  Oriental  question,  will  do  well  to 
mark  the  different  phases  of  expression  through  which  he 
passed  until  he  secured  Schleswig-Holstein  for  Prus- 
sia. At  first  he  condemned  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
movement  in  indignant  terms  as  revolutionary,  and  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to  keep  England  in  good  humor  at  the 
time  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  affected  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
marotte  of  Austria's  and  the  little  German  states.  He 
even  offered  to  prevent  the  Federal  execution  in  the 
Duchies,  if  Denmark  would  accept  the  mediation  of 
England,  and  so  get  England  to  separate  from  France 
and  decline  the  congress  proposed  by  Napoleon  III.  He 
thus  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  created  a  coldness 
between  France  and  England,  and  got  England  to  keep 
quiet  on  the  Polish  question.  After  this  Bismarck  had 
no  objection  to  the  Federal  execution,  and  then  occurred 
another  of  his  astonishing  strokes  of  good  luck — the  sud- 
den death  of  Frederic  VII  of  Denmark,  on  November  15, 
i860,  which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  German  longings 
for  the  Duchies.  This  event  roused  the  Prussian  Chan- 
cellor to  incredible  activity;  he  became  all  things  to  all 
men ;  he  cajoled  England  and  France ;  made  use  of  the 
Bund  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  then  set  it  coolly  aside ;  over- 
awed the  smaller  states  and  suppressed  the  candidate  of 
their  choice ;  got  Austria  to  join  him  in  a  work  of  spolia- 
tion, and  then  framed  a  pretext  for  quarreling  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil  ana  despoiling  the  spoiler.  This 
was  his  first  step  toward  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  Prussia. 
Dr.  Busch  himself  lets  us  know  what  Bismarck  thinks  of 
this  diplomatic  campaign  of  his,  and  he  has  reason  to 
be  proud;  for  if  Machiavelli  and  Frederick  II  were  both 
to  return  to  life  they  would  declare  that  no  statesman 
ever  profited  so  much  by  their  teaching  and  example. 
"He  said  to  us  at  Varzin,  in  1877  :  'That  is  the  diplo- 
matic campaign  of  which  I  am  proudest.'  Baron  von 
Holstein  asked :  '  You  wanted  the  Duchies  from  the 
very  beginning?'  '  Yes,' replied  the  Prince,  'certainly  I 
did,  immediately  after  the  King  of  Denmark's  death. 
But  it  was  a  difficult  job.  Everybody  was  against  me — 
several  coteries  at  court,  Austria,  the  petty  German 
states,  and  the  English  who  grudged  us  the  harbor  of 
Kiel.  Crowds  of  the  Liberals  were  opposed  to  it,  who  all 
of  a  sudden  discovered  that  the  rights  of  Princes  were 
matters  of  importance — in  reality,  it  was  only  their  hatred 
and  envy  of  me — and  even  tne  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
themselves  did  not  want  it.  I  had  to  contend  with  all 
these,  and  I  know  not  whom  besides.'" — The  Edinburgh 
Review. 


The  Milwaukee  young  man  who  swallowed  a  silver 
dollar  is  now  on  a  good  financial  basis,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  resume  specie  payment  at  any  moment. 
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elapses  between  each  plucking),  and  is  far  superior  in  the 
quality  of  feathers,  which  are  considered  prime  when  the 
bird  is  two  years  old.  In  the  Western  District  of  Cape 
Colony,  of  which  Outdshoorn  is  the  center,  the  feathers 
are  literally  wrenched  out  in  handfuls,  which  causes  in- 
tense pain  and  profuse  bleeding.  A  pillow-slip  is  drawn 
over  their  heads,  which  Kaffir  boys  hold  in  place  on  each 
side,  while  three  or  four  others  pull  out  the  feathers  from 
the  wings  and  tails,  with  the  downy  feathers  around  the 
breast.  The  operation  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  [>oor  ostriches  are  rendered  quite  powerless  by  hav- 
ing their  heads  covered,  and  submit  to  the  plucking  with 
astonishing  meekness.  A  more  judicious  method  is  pur- 
sued in  the  Eastern  District  inland  from  Port  Elizabeth, 
of  which  Graham's  Inn  is  the  capital.  Instead  of  wrench- 
ing the  feathers  out  by  sheer  force,  they  are  snipped 
within  an  inch  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of 
pinchers.  The  ends  of  the  quills  drop  out  after  a  few 
weeks,  and  although  it  is  a  matter  of  longer  handling,  it 
prevents  any  rupture  of  the  skin,  as  in  plucking  by  hand. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  producing  finer  quills  in  all  after 
growths.  A  thick,  strong  quill  not  only  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  feather,  but  detracts  from  its  poise  and 
graceful  curve.  A  feather  buyer  can  distinguish  at  a 
glance  which  plan  has  been  pursued  in  plucking.  If  the 
feathers  are  not  plucked  in  time,  they  deteriorate;  the  tips 
become  worn  and  damaged  by  contact  with  hard  sub- 
stances. Wing  feathers  of  the  male  bird  are  pure  white, 
and  bring  the  highest  price,  while  those  of  the  female  are 
tipped  with  black.  The  general  appearance  of  the  body 
feathers  of  the  male  is  black;  those  of  the  female 
brown. 

Weekly  sales  of  feathers  are  held  in  all  the  leading 
towns  of  each  district.  The  feathers  are  roughly  assorted 
by  the  vender,  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  sold  by 
weight.  Buyers  who  represent  European  firms  must  pos- 
sess a  practical  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  fashion,  to- 
gether with  a  keen,  discriminating  insight  when  approxi- 
mating the  value  of  each  lot  for  the  home  market.  This 
is  their  only  guide  when  bidding  against  each  other.  Sev- 
eral venders  at  Massell  Bay  and  Port  Elizabeth  have  been 
"  boycotted"  for  introducing  the  feathers  of  the  Austra- 
lian emu  into  the  center  of  bundles  and  selling  them  as 
first-class  ostrich  plumes. 

The  leathers  are  not  cleaned  and  dyed  at  the  Cape,  but 
merely  assorted  and  picked  over  for  foreign  sale.  In 
dressing,  the  stems  are  scraped  with  a  piece  of  glass,  so  as 
to  produce  a  more  graceful  curve,  and  the  plufl  is  curled 
with  a  dull  knife — which  process  requires  considerable 
patience  and  dexterity,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
texture.  The  art  of  extracting  the  color  from  the  feathers 
has  of  late  years  caused  a  downward  tendency  in  prices, 
for  when  once  bleached  feathers  can  be  dyed  any  color 
desired. 


Mr.  William  H.  Osborne,  representing  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Motor  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  the  new  inventions  at  the  rooms  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Electrical  Works  Company,  35  Market  street,  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons  of  last  week. 
The  resistance  boards  are  so  arranged  that  by  having  a 
wire  to  connect  with  the  motor  power  there  is  sufficient 
force  to  run  a  sewing  machine  at  any  rate  of  speed  that 
may  be  desired.  The  current  is  controlled  by  pressing 
on  the  treadle,  and  removed  by  withdrawing  the  pressure. 
For  factories,  the  invention  is  of  inestimable  value,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  power  of  each  operator  to  govern  the 
speed  of  her  machine;  while  for  families  it  would  be 
equally  useful — running  the  sewing  machine  during  the 
day  and  furnishing  light  at  night.  In  New  York  a  com- 
pany is  in  full  operation,  and  several  other  cities  are  intro- 
ducing these  motors.  Every  woman  knows  how  injurious 
it  is  to  health  to  run  a  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  Mr.  Osborne  will  succeed  in  introducing  his  motors 
here.  They  will  be  a  blessing  to  many  poor  women  who 
have  to  sew  for  a  living,  and  will  save  the  health  of  many 
others  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  running  sewing  ma- 
chines. 


feminine  taste  for  adornment  is  not  to  be  overcome,  t  \ 
by  athletics,  and  more  than  one  pair  of  Indian  clubs  ai 
jauntily  tied  with  ribbon.  They  are  swung  in  the  regu- 
lation manner,  however,  and  the  girls  pull  chest-weights 
and  swing  on  the  flying  rings  with  as  much  skill,  and 
much  less  solemnity,  than  their  brothers.  They  are  a 
pretty  sight,  with  their  free,  easy  movements  and  their 
fresh  color  heightened  by  exercise,  and  are  especially 
agreeable  to  the  eye  because  of  their  infinite  improve- 
ment upon  the  school  girl  of  a  decade  ago.  There  still 
exist  schools  where,  at  fortniuhtly  intervals,  the  pupils  tie 
their  sunbonnets  on  securely  and,-  under  the  care  of 
several  teachers,  walk  down  to  the  entrance  gate,  walk 
back  to  the  gardens,  and  in  and  out  several  times  through 
the  prim,  box-bordered  paths,  and  then  walk  into  the 
house  again.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  bleached 
like  so  many  stalks  of  celery.  It  is  the  good  work  of  the 
gymnasiums  to  displace  such  institutions. 


I. aces  are  taking  on  different  attractions  every  day. 
At  the  Ville  de  Paris  I  saw  some  beautiful  i famine  cur- 
tains, made  in  the  same  style  as  cheese-cloth,  with  Egyp- 
tian and  Fedora  lace  insertion  and  edging.  Etamhu 
tidies  with  hem-stitched  edges  and  bunches  of  (lowers  em- 
broidered in  various  colored  crewels,  are  new  and  very 
pretty.  They  are  worth  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar 
each,  but  I  fancy  could  be  made  at  home  for  less  money. 

Piece  lace  for  dresses  is  becoming  a  leading  fabric, 
and  is  shown  in  all  the  new  styles  of  lace,  in  silk,  wool 
and  cotton.  In  silk  the  Escurial  and  Spanish  are  favor- 
ites, while  in  cotton  and  wool  Fedora  and  Egyptian,  and 
llama  and  yak,  are  to  be  had.  Among  narrow  laces  for 
trimming  is  some  beautiful  designs  in  mauresque  lace. 
It  not  only  shows  oriental  coloring,  but  has  devices  and 
flowers  in  clever  imitation  applique.  These  figures  are 
outlined  in  colors  with  gilt  intermixtures,  and  among  cot- 
ton laces  are  quite  irresistible. 

The  new  grenadines  and  buntings  have  a  fine  lace 
effect,  and  as  they  arc  surprisingly  cheap,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  lacy  looking  dress  may  not  be  had  for  a  small 
sum. 


What  a  peculiar  shape  some  of  the  new  mantles  have. 
I  saw  one  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago  that  was  made 
of  black  rhadame,  and  had  "angel  sleeves"  laid  in  kilt 
plaits  and  fastened  at  the  elbow  with  a  band  of  passemen- 
terie. The  sleeves  and  neck  were  edged  with  lace  to 
match  the  body  of  the  wrap.  Some  of  them  are  all 
sleeves,  and  although  stylish  looking,  I  doubt  if  they  are 
comfortable. 

The  combination  costumes  are  very  attractive  this  sea- 
son ;  there  is  a  marked  harmony  of  colors,  although 
striking  contrasts  are  seen.  Many  of  the  pattern  dresses 
shown  are  partly  of  plain  blue,  green,  or  brown  material, 
with  an  accompanying  portion  of  the  exact  shade  of  the 
plain,  with  figures  of  some  contrasting  color.  In  this 
form  color  is  supplied  in  a  small  yet  pleasing  quantity. 
These  are  seen  in  soft  light-weight  woolen  goods.  Then 
plain  browns  with  a  complement  of  striped  browns,  are 
imported,  and  also  manufactured  in  this  country,  for 
combination  dresses.  The  regular  street  suit  is  considered 
more  stylish  if  made  in  plain  colored  material,  with  either 
plain  stitching,  self-colored  flat  braid  or  cord.  Many  are 
seen  made  severely  plain.  The  genuine  tailor-made  cos- 
tume is  always  plain;  simplicity  is  its  principal  feature, 
together  with  a  perfectly  fitted  shape.  Many  new  dress 
patterns  are  offered  with  embroidered  borders.  Pongees, 
which  are  so  durable,  and  always  lady-like  and  cool,  are 
provided  with  two  widths  of  embroidery.  This  is  usually 
in  the  same  color,  such  as  brown,  red,  or  blue.  In  thin- 
ner fabrics,  there  are  ecru  batistes  embroidered  with 
white,  ecru  lawns  embroidered  the  same,  also  white  lawns 
and  batistes.  The  India  silks  have  taken  a  new  depart- 
ure— from  set  figures  to  small  floral  designs.  They  arc 
very  soft  and  light,  and  shape  exquisitely.  They  preserve 
the  combination  idea,  in  that  plain  India  silk  is  provided 
for  the  underskirt.  F.  E.  W. 
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Until  a  short  time  ago  the  ostrich  was  hunted  and 
slaughtered  for  its  feathers,  which  course  was  as  fatal  as 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  Dutch 
Boers  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  domesticate  the  birds, 
'and  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  be  reared 
profitably  there  was  a  boom  in  the  industry,  which  has 
since  proven  detrimental  to  the  those  engaged.  Feathers 
soon  became,  in  exchange,  equal  to  gold,  and  no  mer- 
chant refused  to  advance  goods  or  money  on  such  se- 
curity. At  home  or  abroad  the  absorbing  topic  was 
ostriches  and  their  feathers.  Many  a  Dutch  fraulein 
owes  her  wedding  trousseau  to  a  good  feather  pluck- 
ing, and  for  the  same  reason  her  more  staid  mamma  her 
journey  to  Cape  Town,  and  not  infrequently  the  dia- 
monds in  her  ears.  Young  and  full  grown  ostriches  are 
to  be  seen  in  inclosed  paddocks  facing  the  public  thor- 
oughfares of  the  towns,  adjacent  to  stores  or  private 
dwellings.  They  are  viewed  by  the  women  from  the 
standpoint  of  commercial  value  rather  than  from  orna- 
mental considerations.  In  1880  chicks  were  worth  5/. 
when  a  week  old;  at  three  months  from  10/.  to  12/., 
reckoning  \l.  per  month  until  they  were  a  year  old;  two 
to  three  years  old,  30/. ;  afterwards  according  to  breed, 
condition  and  disposition  to  pair.  Male  birds  are  the 
most  valuable,  not  only  for  their  superior  feathers,  but 
because  they  frequently  pair  with  two  females.  A  good 
pair  of  breeding  birds  have  often  changed  hands  at  300/., 
which,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  females  lay  from  nine  to 
fifteen  eggs  in  each  nest,  and  hatch  them  after  setting 
forty-two  days,  is  a  good  investment.  In  a  short  time 
after  the  chicks  are  hatched  the  female  lays  again,  and  in 
this  way  hatches  several  broods  during  the  year.  Both 
birds  sit  on  the  eggs,  the  male  remaining  longer  than  the 
female.  Breeding  birds  are  never  plucked,  and  are  sel- 
dom molested,  as  they  are  very  fierce.  It  is  necessary  to 
feed  them  with  mealies,  barley  and  lucerne,  as  they  are 
unable  to  pick  up  sufficient  food  when  confined  to  an  in- 
closure.  If  overfed,  they  are  liable  to  break  and  eat  their 
eggs.  Young  birds  thrive  on  almost  any  kind  of  meal, 
and  green  food  consisting  of  the  prickly  pear  chopped 
fine;  they  also  require  a  supply  of  silicates,  nitrates  and 
ground  bones.  Wood  ashes  are  used  in  freeing  them  from 
vermin.  Ostriches  drink  little,  but  are  voracious  eaters 
and  indomitable  digesters.  Brass  buttons,  scraps  of  rusty 
iron,  carpenter's  tools,  however  keen  their  edges,  are  soon 
assimilated.  What  an  acquisition  such  an  apparatus 
would  be  to  the  pleasures  of  a  gourmand  or  bon  vivant! 
Ostriches  are  often  subject  to  stoppages  in  the  intestines, 
owing,  I  presume,  to  their  propensity  to  swallow  every 
piece  of  bright  metal  they  see.  Birds  in  this  condition 
are  unable  to  stand,  but  are  speedily  relieved  by  a  dose 
of  croton  oil.  They  are  predisposed  to  tape-worm,  which 
disease,  if  not  promptly  checked,  is  liable  to  kill  young 
birds.    The  remedy  most  in  use  is  the  oil  of  male  fern. 

Artificial  hatching  is  carried  on  extensively  by  means 
of  incubators.  Chicks  hatched  in  this  way  are  subject 
to  atmospheric  changes,  and  from  a  health  point  are  not 
reliable  until  three  months  old;  dealers  object  to  them 
for  this  reason.  Young  birds  require  close  watching,  be- 
cause of  their  pertinacity  in  swallowing  anything  and 
everything,  showing  a  decided  partiality  for  a  species  of 
wild  tobacco  plant,  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 

The  soil  necessary  for  ostriches  must  contain  the  nat- 
ural salts  which  are  essential  to  their  growth  and  well- 
being.  The  Zaid  veldt  and  Zaur  veldt  are  not  alike  fit 
for  ostrich  farming.  Very  many  tracts  of  land  on  the 
Karoo  are  only  fit  for  sheep,  on  account  of  being  desti- 
tute of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  Stock  birds  are 
either  herded  on  the  open  veldt  by  Kaffir  boys,  or  pad- 
docked  in  runs  enclosed  by  a  wire  fence,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  herding.  A  general  supervision  around 
the  run  once  or  twice  a  day  is  all  that  is  necessary,  with 
an  occasional  feed  of  lucerne,  mealies,  etc.  It  requires 
considerable  tact  and  experience  to  manage  ostriches 
while  driving  them  in  flocks  through  the  country.  In  the 
event  of  anything  frightening  them  a  general  stampede 
follows,  which  means  scouring  the  country,  perhaps  for 
miles  around,  before  getting  them  together  again.  It 
frequently  happens  that  birds  are  missed  for  weeks  in 
this  way.  To  distinguish  stray  birds  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  brand  them  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 
Birds  are  frequently  farmed  on  the  joint-share  system, 
which  is  quite  remunerative  to  both  parties. 

The  Cape  government  has  imposed  a  heavy  penalty 
for  killing  ostriches,  so  it  is  only  lawful  to  take  the  eggs  of 
wild  birds.  These  are  sometimes  served  up  in  the  shape 
of  an  omelet,  one  egg  being  quite  sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons,  but  the  dish  is  strong  and  rank.  Ostriches 
are  very  fleet  of  foot,  and  when  seen  in  their  wild  state, 
fleeing  across  the  Karoo,  present  an  impressive  and  in- 
spiring picture.  The  weakest  part  of  the  ostrich  is  the 
flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  slight  blow  aimed  at 
that  spot  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  its  career  The 
bird  kicks  in  a  very  vicious  manner,  and  if  the  blow  is 
received  while  standing  in  front,  it  very  often  terminates 
fatally. 

The  first  plucking  takes  place  when  the  bird  is  ten 
months  old,  the  product  of  which  is  called  "  chicken  pens," 
and  is  comparatively  valueless.  The  second  plucking 
comes  off  seven  months  after  (a  period  of  seven  months 


There  is  any  quantity  of  new  dress  goods  in  the  mar- 
ket, all  shipped  from  old  manufacturing  centers,  but 
Keane  Bros,  still  have  the  courage  to  patronize  home 
manufacture.  They  persistently  show  California  silk, 
and  are  right  in  declaring  the  San  Jose  silk  the  best  two- 
dollar  black  gros  grain  in  the  market.  Mr.  Keane  and 
his  salesmen  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as  when  it 
first  came  out,  and  they  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
patriotism  and  enterprise.  The  encouragement  a  first- 
class  house  can  give  a  manufacture  by  handling  and  en- 
dorsing it,  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  It  is  a  pity 
other  firms  have  not  equal  local  pride. 


The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  visitor  to  a  woman's 
gymnasium  is  its  air  of  cheerfulness.  Evidently  it  is  a 
region  where  no  one  breaks  records,  and  whose  occu- 
pants disport  themselves  with  a  mind  and  body  equally  at 
ease.  The  effect  of  the  gymnastic  suits  is  rather  nonde- 
script, and  the  spectator  is  at  first  considerably  startled  by 
boyish  figures  in  blouse  waists  and  Turkish  trousers,  sur- 
mounted by  feminine  hair  dressing.  The  incongruity  is 
heightened  by  an  active  gymnast  with  ruffles  in  her 
sleeves,  and  bangles  on  her  well  developed  wrists.  The 


Governor  Francis  E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  says: 
"  From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  in  justice  to  the  women  of  Wyoming,  that  woman 
suffrage  has  not  '  lowered  the  grade  of  public  officials  '  in 
that  territory.  On  the  contrary,  our  women  consider 
much  more  carefully  than  our  men  the  character  of  can- 
didates, and  both  political  parties  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  nominate  their  best  men  in  order  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  women.  As  a  business  man,  as  a  city, 
county,  and  territorial  officer,  and  now  as  Governor  of 
Wyoming  territory,  I  have  seen  much  of  the  workings  of 
woman  suffrage,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of 
domestic  discord  growing  out  of  it.  Our  women  nearly 
all  vote,  and  since  in  Wyoming,  as  elsewhere,  the  major- 
ity is  good  and  not  bad,  the  result  is  good  and  not  evil. 
VVhile  I  had  no  hand  in  passing  the  act  which  gave  to 
women  this  privilege,  I  must  acknowledge  its  success 
after  fifteen  years'  trial,  and  I  will  add  that  no  attempt  to 
repeal  the  law  has  been  made  for  ten  years,  and  none,  I 
believe,  is  contemplated,  for  the  practical  workings  of 
woman  suffrage  commend  it  more  and  more  to  favor 
among  the  men  and  women,  as  they  understand  it  better 
and  know  more  of  its  fruits." 


The  most  popular  opera  bouffe  singer  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time  is  named  Silly,  and  she  is  said  to  be  the  real 
successor  of  Schneider. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


It  is  almost  always  painfully  disappointing  to  read 
biography  as  it  is  now  written.  Few  of  those  "  who  lift 
their  heads  above  the  crowd  "  are  able  to  withstand  that 
fierce  light  of  curiosity  which  beats  upon  them,  exposing 
every  little  weakness  and  imperfection  of  character  to 
public  view.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  friendly  biog- 
rapher may  endeavor  to  exalt  his  hero,  striving  always  to 
extol  his  virtues  and  palliate  his  shortcomings,  the  fact 
that  every  little  detail  of  private  life  is  dragged  forth  into 
the  open  light  of  day,  will  too  often  make  all  such  efforts 
entirely  futile.  Some  passage  from  a  friendly  letter,  some 
entry  in  a  daily  -journal,  or  some  insignificant  incident  of 
everyday  life,  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  any  number 
of  finespun  theories.  Let  a  man's  genius  be  ever  so 
exalted,  his  public  life  ever  so  brilliant,  the  fact  that  to 
err  is  human  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  contrast 
too  often  felt  between  the  outward  and  inward  manifesta- 
tions of  his  character.  All  the  peeping  and  prying  about 
the  house  of  life  of  some  notable  individual,  searching 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  order  to  reveal  some  ghastly 
skeleton  safely  stowed  away,  so  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  generally  results  in  such  disclosures  as  are  sure 
to  destroy  our  reverence,  often  even  our  respect,  for  those 
whom  our  fancy  has  exalted  into  heroes.  The  Rambler 
remembers  how  in  his  early  youth  he  looked  upon  the 
great  Napoleon  as  a  grand  demigod;  now  the  particulars 
which  come  uppermost  in  his  mind  regarding  the  world's 
conqueror  are  that  he  was  fond  of  liver  and  onions,  and 
that  he  was  a  domineering  bully  in  his  conduct  toward 
his  family  and  servants. 

The  Rambler  has  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this  subject  in  a 
general  way.  as  he  is  aware  that  it  is  without  the  charm 
of  novelty.  Indeed,  he  remembers  seeing  some  witty 
remarks  in  such  a  connection  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
San  Franciscan;  but  the  effect  of  the  revelations  found 
in  late  books  of  biography  is  alluded  to  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  very  great  contrast  usually  noticed  between 
our  ideal  of  some  noted  character  and  the  reality. 

We  can  all  recall  the  impression  produced  on  the 
public  by  the  publication  of  Foster's  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Wonder  was  excited  that  a  man  whose 
writings  were  so  full  of  lofty  sentiment  and  genuine 
philantrophy,  should  exhibit  in  private  life  so  much 
selfishness,  narrowness,  and  petty  vanity.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  few  who  read  that  life  could  ever  thereafter  take 
the  same  delight  in  Dickens's  books  as  they  had  previ- 
ously felt.  They  would  always  feel  as  though  there  was 
an  affectation  in  the  bonhomie  he  professed ;  yet  such  a 
suspicion  is  probably  unjust,  as  one  side  of  his  character 
was  doubtless  as  real  as  the  other.  Later  we  know  the 
sensation  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  bitter  person- 
alities, and  unjust  reflections  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
Harriot  Martincau  and  Carlyle;  then  the  unfortunate 
revelations  of  the  latter's  domestic  life,  which  have 
attracted  so  wide  and  profound  an  interest. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  showing  up  of 
the  domestic  side  of  a  public  character  will  make  a 
pleasant  instead  of  a  disagreeable  impression.  This 
was  the  case  with  Thackeray,  the  genial  side  of  whose 
character,  as  shown  in  the  many  incidents  related  since 
his  death,  proving  his  kindness  of  heart  and  real  gen- 
erosity of  feeling,  has  done  much  to  soften  the  effect  of 
the  biting  satire  which  is  the  most  prominent  character- 
istic of  his  works.  So  with  George  Eliot.  The  modesty 
of  her  estimate  of  her  own  genius,  and  the  care  she  took, 
even  in  her  most  confidential  letters  and  journals,  to 
avoid  any  little  reflection  or  harsh  judgment  of  those 
about  her,  cannot  but  awaken  in  the  readers  of  her 
biography  sentiments  of  respect  for  her  judgment  and 
her  heart.  It  behooves  the  man  or  woman  who,  in  the 
present  age,  would  win  repute  in  any  line  of  work,  10  have 
a  care  how  he  or  she  scatters  broadcast  a  troublesome 
brood  in  the  shape  of  hasty  utterances,  which  are  always 
sure  to  come  home  to  roost. 

That  very  spiteful  but  occasionally  clever  woman 
Lady  Bulwer,  whose  bitter  hatred  for  her  illustrious  hus- 
band is  well  known,  once  remarked  with  regard  to  him, 
that  she  knew  he  had  no  heart,  but  had  always  given  him 
credit  for  having  a  brain,  which  to  the  man  of  the  world 
will  often  serve  as  a  very  good  substitute.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  love  letters  addressed  to  her  would,  however, 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  probability  that  at  the  time  they 
were  written  he  possessed  much  more  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  This  is  mentioned  with  a  view  of  asking  the 
question  why  writers  who  are  able  to  imagine  their  char- 
acters as  always  doing  heroic,  wise,  and  noble  actions, 
should  be  unable  to  make  their  own  lives  conform  to  the 
rules  they  laid  down  for  others.  Why  should  a  man 
whose  writings  are  full  of  fine  feeling,  delicate  sentiment, 
generous  ardor,  be  in  his  family  life  gross,  morose,  full  of 
selfishness  and  beastliness?  There  are  such  anomalies 
not  a  few;  yet  because  the  private  life  of  a  writer  does  not 
correspond  with  the  teachings  of  his  works,  is  no  sign 
that  we  should  reject  the  good  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  per- 
haps an  encouraging  thing,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  bad  men 
of  intellect  seldom  inculcate  bad  morality.  It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  to  think  of  Bacon,  "  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind";  of  Voltaire,  who  called  himself  a  philosopher 
(a  miserable  old  man  full  of  petty  vanity,  jealousy, 
hatred  and  deceit),  yet  whose  genius  and  advocacy  of  the 


rights  of  humanity  made  the  French  people  of  his  day 
reverence  him  as  a  demigod ;  or  of  Rousseau,  whose  pri- 
vate life,  if  we  may  believe  reports  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  was  stained  with  unmentionable  vices,  but 
whose  voice  seemed  often  to  speak  to  men  with  the 
tongue  of  angels.  Still,  since  all  these  erring  men  were 
able  to  give  the  world  some  grand  and  inspiring  thoughts, 
is  it  not  well  that  we  should  forget  their  failings,  and  yield 
ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  their  wisdom?  On  this  head 
some  pertinent  remarks  are  found  in  a  private  letter  writ- 
ten by  George  Eliot  to  a  friend,  before  she  had  become 
known  to  fame,  in  which  she  says: 

I  wish  you  to  thoroughly  understand  that  the  writers  who 
have  most  profoundly  influenced  me — who  have  rolled  away  the 
waters  from  their  bed,  raised  new  mountains  and  spread  de- 
licious valleys  for  me — arc  not  in  the  least  oracles  to  me.  It  is 
just  possible  that  I  may  not  embrace  one  of  their  opinions,  that 
I  may  wish  my  life  shaped  quite  differently  from  theirs.  For  in- 
stance, it  would  signify  nothing  to  me  if  a  very  wise  person  were 
to  stun  me  with  proofs  that  Rousseau's  views  of  life,  religion 
and  government  are  miserably  erroneous ;  that  he  was  guilty  of 
some  of  the  worst  bassesset  that  have  degraded  civilized  man.  I 
might  admit  all  this,  and  it  would  be  not  the  less  true  that 
Rousseau's  genius  has  sent  that  electric  thrill  through  my  in- 
tellectual and  moral  frame  which  has  awakened  me  to  new 
preceptions,  which  has  made  man  and  nature  a  fresh  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  me,  and  this  not  by  teaching  me  any  new 
belief. 

Those  ready  writers  who  boast  of  being  able  to  scratch 
off  reams  of  more  or  less  slovenly  constructed  prose  or 
verse,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  with  their  gloves  on, 
ought  to  find  lessons  of  wisdom  in  the  record  of  the  labors 
of  the  really  great  minds  of  literature.  It  is  said  of  Dick- 
ens, that  when  writing  one  of  his  Christmas  stories  he 
would  lock  himself  up  in  his  study  for  weeks,  and  come 
out  looking  haggard  as  a  murderer.  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
the  last  chapters  of  Tlie  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with  his  clothes  locked  up,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  driven  away  from  his  work  by  his 
sense  of  hopeless  despair.  All  George  Eliot's  works  were 
written  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a  travail  of  spirit 
which  was  a  source  of  the  most  intense  mental  and  bodily 
suffering.  Speaking  of  her  Romola,  she  once  remarked 
to  her  husband — Mr.  Cross— that  she  commenced  it  a 
young  woman,  and  finished  it  an  old  one.  Nearly  the 
same  experience  would  doubtless  be  related  of  almost  any 
work,  in  whatever  line,  which  contains  really  precious 
thoughts  and  is  constructed  with  a  lofty  purpose.  True 
success  in  literature,  as  well  as  any  other  art,  is  only  to  be 
won  through  hard,  persevering,  painstaking  labor;  and 
the  reward  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  dictum  of  Emerson — 

Whatsoe'er  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent. 
  J.  D.  S. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


There  is  no  inquiry  which  possesses  such  an  intense 
fascination  for  the  Western  mind  as  this :  "  If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?"  I  say  for  the  Western  mind,  for 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  human  hopes, 
aspirations  and  desires,  in  this  particular,  in  the  Orient 
and  in  the  Occident.  It  is  distinctively  characteristic  of 
the  truly  Oriental  type  of"  mind  that  it  looks  upon  life  as 
"that  disease  called  living."  Its  earnest  hope  is  to 
escape,  to  shake  off,  individuality.  Self-consciousness 
and  individuality  are  deemed  a  curse,  and  that  system  of 
philosophy  which  teaches  him  that  individuality  will  be 
eventually  lost,  consolidated  with  the  infinite,  enchants 
the  Oriental.  In  other  words,  over  half  the  human  race 
consider  the  idea  of  personal  immortality  as  a  baneful 
one,  and  the  absorption  of  their  own  by  the  Infinite  Mind 
as  a  blessed  state  which  tired  and  stricken  humanity 
should  strive  and  sigh  and  pray  for.  The  spirit  which  is 
given  to  man  is  considered  a  small  loan  from  the  bank  of 
infinite  nature — from  the  Soul  of  the  Universe — and  the 
sooner  it  returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  rest,  its 
natural  home,  its  native  air,  the  better.  Let  it  coalesce 
again  with  the  ocean  of  spirit,  and  the  finite  be  swallowed 
up  in  infinity.  The  only  torturing  thoughts  and  fears 
that  the  Oriental  has  in  this  regard  are,  that  he  may 
possibly  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  blessed  boon  of 
absorption  may  be  denied. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  these  men  thus  think  and  feel,  why 
do  they  not  take  their  own  lives  at  once,  and  fall  asleep, 
like  tired  children,  upon  the  bosom  of  Mother  Nature? 
Just  for  fear  that  in  this  manner  they  might  put  them- 
selves out  of  harmony  with  their  environment  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  miss  the  glorious  state  reserved  for  them. 
Man  must  be  meek  and  enduring,  he  must  take  up  and 
bear  with  such  equanimity  as  he  may  the  heavy  burden  of 
life,  hopeful,  and  waiting  for  the  summons,  when  it  may 
properly  come,  to  eternal  rest. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  created  beings  to  diverge  more 
widely  upon  any  conceivable  theme  than  do  these  people 
and  ourselves?  The  hope,  the  prayer,  of  us  of  the  West 
is  that  we  may  live  again ;  absorption  in  the  infinite  is 
little  less  repulsive  than  annihilation.  Upon  neither  can 
Western  man  look  with  patience.  When  we  lay  our  dead 
away  to  rest,  we  say  to  the  dismal  threnody  of  falling 
clods  upon  the  coffin  lid,  "  When  shall  it  please  God  that 
we  meet  again?"  Shall  we  think  that  human  nature  is 
so  different  under  the  skies  of  Asia?  that  family  ties  are 
less  dear,  that  the  bonds  of  affection  are  less  tender,  and 
that  the  unwilling  gazers  upon  dead  faces  look  with  com- 
placency upon  eternal  separation?   It  would  dishonor  the 


tie  which  makes  us  all  akin — the  bond  of  our  common 
humanity — to  think  that  human  nature  is  less  human  there 
than  here. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  If  individual, 
segregated  existence  be  deemed  a  curse,  and  life  as  an 
almost  intolerable  disease,  the  sun-browned  dweller  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  by  the  Himalayas,  thinks, 
not  with  aversion,  but  rather  with  delight,  upon  his  loved 
ones  passing  over,  one  by  one,  to  "  that  dim  and  distant 
Aidenn,"  that  sweet  land  of  dreams,  of  peace  and  rest, 
where  all  shall  be  in  true  harmony  with  the  universe,  and 
eternally  at  rest.  It  is  a  lot  which  he  covets  for  them  and 
for  himself.  But  our  philosophy  teaches  that  existence  is 
a  boon ;  our  intense,  practical  and  active  nature  shrinks 
from  death  and  nothingness  as  from  a  hideous  dream. 
The  objective  character  of  our  minds  leads  us  to  desire  a 
continuance  of  those  mighty  activities  which  are  the  very 
breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  life  of  our  soul.  There  are 
Alps  yet  to  cross,  sciences  to  be  developed,  the  physical 
universe  to  be  explored  and  overcome,  and  much,  oh,  in- 
finitely much,  for  us  yet  to  do ;  and  the  time  is,  alas!  how 
short!  It  will  not  suffice  for  us,  and  we  may  lay  the  bur- 
den of  our  intensity  and  mighty  industry  upon  those  who 
come  after  us.  The  Oriental  says  that  that  is  not  civil- 
ization; it  is  merely  noise,  hurly-burly  and  barbarism. 
If  he  stand  within  our  busy  streets,  he  looks  about  and 
sadly  wonders  if  the  melancholy  denizens  of  Bedlam  have 
encamped  there;  and  then  he  sheds  a  tear  of  sympathy 
and  of  pity  over  the  sad  lot  of  those  who  have  so  nearly 
if  not  entirely  gone  mad — over  the  insane  and  feverish 
activity  of  those  who  have  lost  the  serene  sway  of  reason. 
To  one  whom  he  might  love,  he  would  say :  "  Come,  oh, 
come  with  me  to  a  land  where  civilization  truly  reigns; 
come  with  me  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Himalayas  or  of 
Thibet,  where  dwell  a  class  of  men  upon  whose  brows 
divine  reason  sits  enthroned — calm,  philosophical,  con- 
templative. There,  there  alone,  my  friend,  is  man  the 
godlike  creature  who  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  and  placed 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  universe.  Come  with  me  to 
the  grassy  dells,  the  broad  and  majestic  rivers,  and  the 
tropical  seas  of '  Far  Cathay,'  and  there  you  shall  see  men 
who  ponder  perpetually  upon  the  dread  problems  of  life 
and  death,  individuality  and  absorption  in  the  infinite, 
the  wisest  employment  for  that  being  who  has  had  the 
curse  of  existence  thrust  upon  him — away,  away  from  the 
hideous  turmoil  and  feverish  activities  of  the  barbaric 
West."  And  who  is  there,  without  greater  wisdom  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  who  can  unhesitatingly  say 
that  his  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true  civilization  are  not 
wiser  than  ours? 

We  occupy  the  singular  position  of  Western  men  with 
an  Oriental  religion.  Every  religion  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  East.  Christ  was  a  true  Oriental  of  the  highest  and 
most  exalted  type — that  type  which  finds  its  greatest  joy 
in  going  about  and  adding  to  the  sum  of  happiness  in 
this  sin-stricken  world.  The  life  of  Buddha  teaches  the 
same  lesson,  as  does  that  of  his  greatest  and  best 
devotees,  and  of  a  large  class  of  others  whose  objects 
are  the  same.  The  aim  of  both  was  to  place  men  in 
harmony  with  nature  and  with  the  universe,  to  bring 
them  happiness  and  eternal  peace.  That  is  unquestion- 
ably the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  we  fiery  Westerners  have  changed  it  to  suit 
our  wild  Germanic  genius,  and  have  engrafted  upon  it 
such  theories  and  additions  as  are  adapted  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  but  not  to  the  original  nature  of  the  system. 
In  the  fact  that  the  religion  suits  us  lies  the  explanation 
why  it  does  not  suit  the  East.  The  genius  of  the  races  is 
entirely  different. 

A  typical  Oriental  stood  within  our  borders  a  few  days 
ago,  and  said:  "We  hate  your  bloody  and  barbarous 
religion,  and  all  its  ministers  and  missionaries."  It  ought 
to  be  perfectly  plain  that  oil  and  water  cannot  mix.  If 
that  religion  which  we  have  molded  over  to  suit  our 
wants,  had  retained  its  originally  genuine  Oriental  char- 
acter, it  would  to-day  be  just  as  welcome  in  the  East  as 
it  is  universal  in  the  West.  It  is  a  religion  which  was 
heralded  into  existence  by  the  essentially  Oriental  angelic 
song  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

And  what  did  we  wood-chopping,  ship-building,  bear- 
slaying,  bull-fighting,  prize-fighting  Occidentals  do  with 
such  a  religion  as  that?  We  turned  it  into  a  sanguinary 
creed — one  of  force  and  fury — and  deluged  all  the  fair 
West  with  blood.  While  the  people  of  the  West  were 
trying  to  enforce  religious  uniformity  with  fire  and  sword, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  East?  Take,  for  example,  the 
Zoroastrian,  or  Gheber  on  the  Plains  of  Iran.  "  He 
held  that  his  religion  was  weakened  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  with  their  lips  but  did  not  aid  it  with  their  good 
works ;  and  he  welcomed  as  his  ally  in  the  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  the  man  whose  words  condemned  his 
(the  Gheber's)  faith,  but  whose  deeds  were  just  and 
pure." 

Verily,  verily,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  change  the  point 
of  view.  Inherited  tendencies  and  beliefs  are  strong, 
but  if  one  will  look  the  broad  world  over  he  w  ill  find  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  the  only  feasible  methods  of 
thinking,  are  not  entirely  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  Chicago,  or  the  city  and  county  limits  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Adley  H.  Cummins. 


High  living  has  just  killed^,  circus  giraffe. 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS.  . 


■In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic.  They  deal  with  the  peculiar 
phases  of  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  and  are 
wonderfully  truthful  in  situation  and  dialect.  Any  one 
familiar  with  southern  life  will  readily  recognize  the  word 
pictures  the  author  has  painted  in  such  terse,  vigorous 
style.  The  descriptions  of  mountain  scenery  are  vivid, 
and  indicate  a  deep  love  of  nature.  Since  it  has  been 
made  known  that  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  is  Miss  Mary 
N.  Murfree,  of  St.  Louis,  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  her  writings.  Miss  Murfree  has  struck  a  new 
vein  in  literature,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  Bret  Harte 
of  Tennessee.  In  time  she  will  probably  have  many 
imitators,  as  Mr.  Harte  has  had,  but  her  writings  will  ever 
be  a  bright'  page  in  American  fiction.  If  there  is  any 
fault  to  find  with  Miss  Murfree,  it  is  that  she  falls  into 
descriptive  too  often,  and  makes  all  her  characters  con- 
template the  beautiful  landscape.  The  fault  is  very  par- 
donable, inasmuch  as  Miss  Murfree  makes  her  pictures  so 
vivid  one  almost  feels  the  cool  atmosphere,  and  sees  the 
dark  gorges  and  blue  mountain  mists.  The  names  of  her 
stories  take  on  the  same  flavor,  and  are  strange  and  weird, 
as  is  their  treatment.  In  Hie  Tennessee  Mountains  is 
handsomely  bound,  and  typographically  neat  and  attract- 
ive. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston.    For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

Pilot  Fortune,  by  Marion  C.  L.  Reeves  and  Emily 
Read,  is  a  story  of  life  among  the  fishermen  of  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is  nothing  new  in  plot  or  treatment,  but 
there  is  a  subtle  shading  and  portrayal  of  human  nature 
which  makes  the  story  very  fascinating.  There  are  two 
heroes,  but  the  fisherman,  Stephen  Ferguson,  has  much 
the  nobler  nature,  although  lacking  the  polish  of  his  rival, 
Urquhart.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bright  dialogue; 
indeed,  the  finer  parts  of  the  story  are  told  almost  wholly 
in  conversation.  Long  discriptions  are  thus  avoided. 
The  characters  are  sufficiently  human  to  have  glaring 
faults  as  well  as  good  traits.  The  book  is  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  it  Company. 

Land  by  the  Sunset  Sea,  and  other  poems,  by  Hannah 
B.  Gage,  is  a  neat  little  volume  from  the  press  of  Philip 
I.  Figel  &  Company,  San  Francisco.  The  poem  from 
which  the  book  is  named  is  smooth  and  beautiful,  and 
breathes  a  patriotic  sentiment  which  indicates  the 
nativity  of  the  author.  Miss  Gage  not  only  knows  how 
to  write  in  the  poetic  vein,  but  the  romancer's  fancy  for 
story-telling  crops  out  through  the  rhythm.  This  is 
shown  clearly  in  "  Only  Friends"  and  "Jack  Thornton's 
Mistake."  The  latter  is  termed  a  novel  in  verse,  but  the 
former  is  the  best  story  of  the  two,  although  it  is  classed 
among  the  lyrics.  Another  admirable  faculty  possessed 
by  Miss  Gage  is  directness.  In  "Only  Friends,"  each 
line  tells  so  much,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  word  that 
could  be  spared  from  a  prose  rendering.  The  first  four 
lines  contain  all  the  description  given  of  the  friends,  but 
that  is  quite  sufficient : 

A  manly  fellow,  straight  and  tall — 
A  wee.  Drown  maiden,  dainty,  small; 
Two  eyes  of  gray,  two  eyes  of  brown — ■ 
Gray  eyes  in  dark-brown  eyes  look  down. 

That  the  hero  is  taking  leave  of  the  lady  is  told  in  two 
lines. 

She  laughs,  he  smiles,  and  then  hands  meet; 
A  nod,  "Good-bye,"  he's  down  the  street. 

When  each  is  rallied  by  friends  on  the  true  relation  to 
the  other,  and  is  accused  of  being  more  than  a  friend, 
there  is  a  fine  play  of  humor  in  the  manner  of  telling  what 
has  been  said : 

'*  O  Ned !  the  queerest  news 

1  heard  to-day  from  Clara  Dawes!" 

"  Not  half  so  funny,  Min,  as  I 

Was  told  to-day  by  Franklyn  Nye." 

'"Wait,  Ned;  let  me  tell  first,"  she  said. 

"Dear  me!  you'd  never  guess  it,  Ned," 

She  said.    "Oh,  dear!  those  stupid  boors ! 

I  guess  I'll  tell  mine  last.    Tell  yours." 

"Well,  Mill,  Frank  Nye  was  trying  to  chaff 

About — by  Jove,  it  made  me  laugh  ! — 

About,  you  know — say,  Mirr,  can't  you 

Tell  yours  first?    Now,  how'll  that'do?" 

"Oh,  never  mind— 'tis  best  unsaid. 

You  wouldn't  care  to  hear  it,  Ned." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would.    Hut  I'll  tell  first 

My  news.    Prepare,  Min,  for  the  worst! 

Well,  here  it  is:  He  said — Frank  Nye — 

That  we  were  'spoony,'  you  and  I.'' 

"O  Ned,  how  strange!    Why,  that's  what  she — 

I  mean  Miss  Clara — told  to  me." 

"No,  Min.    Byjove!  the  deuce  it  is ! 

So  her  news  was  the  same  as  his! 

What  boshj    Enough  of  this.    I've  come 

To  tell  you  I  shall  soon  leave  home, 

To  stay  a  year — most  likely  two. 

I  say,  what  makes  you  look  so  blue? 

Tears.  Min?   Goou  gracious !  what's  up  now? 

Com  ,  tell  a  fellow  what's  the  row." 

"  I — I — 'tis  nothing — truly — Ned ; 

But,  don't  go;  stay  at  home  instead." 

Two  flushed,  red  cneeks,  two  dark-brown  eyes — 

Two  gray  eyes  opened  in  surprise. 

The  gray  eyes  meet  the  eyes  of  brown ; 

The  brown  eyes  droop  their  lashes  down. 

A  pause,  ana  then  a  whistle  low: 

"By  George!    Well,  Min,  I  didn't  know  " 

But  something  cut  the  sentence  short — 
Two  pouting  Tips  tried  to  retort ; 
The  manly  hps  refused  the  quest. 
I'll  leave  you  now  to  guess  the  rest. 

There  are  poems  of  a  thoughtful  nature,  and  some 


whose  meter  is  harsh,  and  which  prudence  should  have 
withheld  from  the  public.  There  is  both  strength  and 
weakness  in  the  volume,  but  the  good  things  outweigh  the 
poor  ones,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  little  book  is  a  happy  j 
addition  to  Pacific  coast  literature.  For  sale  by  C. 
Beach,  Montgomery  street. 

The  June  Atlantic  comes  with  its  old  favorites,  and  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  new  life,  which  makes  it  an  esjiecially 
attractive  number.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contributes 
two  chapters  of  his  "  New  Portfolio,"  and  there  arc  inter- 
esting chapters  of  the  serials  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Among  essays, 
"Six  Months  at  Astrakan,"  by  Edmund  Noble,  is  per- 
haps the  must  interesting.  The  subject  is  cleverly  treated, 
and  is  free  from  that  bias  which  is  apt  to  be  shown  by 
Englishmen  in  writing  of  Russia.  The  Contributers' 
Club  and  book  reviews  are  exhaustive  and  complete,  and 
there  is  the  usual  amount  of  good  poetry. 


Arlo  Bates  has  a  new  novel  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 
Daudet  says  his  wife  despises  novels,  including  his  own. 
She  dotes  on  metaphysics. 

The  combined  talent  of  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  and 
Mr.  O.  Herford  produced  a  very  interesting  and  amusing 
illustrated  poem  in  last  week's  life. 

Down  the  Ravine,  the  new  children's  story,  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,  will  appear  this  month  from  the  house 
of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  It  is  to  have  six 
full-page  illustrations. 

The  exquisite  hymn,  "  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Adams,  an  English  Unitarian; 
but  a  proposition  to  tinker  the  words  into  a  recognition 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor. 

When  Fred  Douglass  fled  from  slavery  he  had  in  his 
little  bundle  an  old  music  book  called  The  Seraph,  or 
Baltimore  Collection  of  Church  Music.  He  has  if  still, 
and  while  his  wife  plays  some  of  its  airs  on  the  piano,  he 
accompanies  her  on  the  violin. 

Frank  R.  Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of  the 
late  J.  D.  Stockton,  and  who  has  considerable  reputation 
as  a  magazine  writer,  has  in  the  May  St.  Nicholas  an 
amusing  sketch  of  "  The  Tricycle  of  the  Future."  What 
he  writes  of  so  humorously  may  in  time  be  a  fact. 

Howells  is  an  Ohioan,  of  Welsh  and  Pennsylvania 
German  extraction,  and  is  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He 
is  a  practical  printer,  and  though  he  had  no  regular 
education,  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  writers 
of  English  on  either  side  of  the  sea.  Mrs.  Howells  is  a 
sister  of  Larkin  G.  Mead,  the  sculptor. 

Prince  William,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Crown  P»ince  of 
Germany,  has  written  a  book  on  The  Wars  of  Cesar  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Strategy.  Among  Queen  Victoria's 
relatives  who  are  authors  are  the  Imperial  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (who  has 
written  poems),  the  Princes  Albert  Victor  and  George  of 
Wales,  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Princess  Louise. 

A  small  but  important  book  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  entitled  The  Rus- 
sian Revolt,  written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Noble,  of  London. 
It  gives  the  origin  and  history  of  the  revolt  which  is  now 
known  as  Nihilism,  and  is  based  on  ten  years'  careful 
study  of  Russian  subjects,  and  two  years'  travel  and  resi- 
dence in  Russia.  One  chapter  treats  of  the  relation  of 
the  revolt  to  Europe,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  timely 
just  now. 

A  house  cannot  be  kept  for  many  generations  in  one 
family  in  this  country.  James  Fennimore  Cooper's 
house  was  burned  a  year  ago,  and  the  growth  of  Coopers- 
town  has  led  to  the  opening  of  a  street  through  the 
grounds.  William  Cullen  Bryant's  residence  at  Roslyn 
is  now  abandoned  by  the  family;  and  Idlewild,  Nathan- 
iel Parker  Willis's  country  scat  on  the  Hudson,  is  now, 
for  a  second  time,  offered  for  sale.  Bayard  Taylor's  farm 
at  Cedar  ■  Croft  has  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  are 
almost  all  the  family  has  for  its  support. 

Some  of  the  ablest  literature  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
the  woman  question  in  its  various  phases.  A  valuable 
contribution  will  be  a  volume  (soon  to  be  issued  by 
Jansen,  McClurg  <\;  Company,  Chicago)  containing  two 
essays  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starrett  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Francis  Ekin  Allison,  on  "The  Future  of  Educated 
Women,"  and  "  Men,  Women  and  Money."  Mrs. 
Allison  is  the  author  of  several  thoughtful  papers  on  so- 
cial and  domestic  questions.  Of  Mrs.  Starrett's  essay, 
named  above,  Frances  Power  Cobbc  wrote  :  "  It  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  truest  utterances  I  have  read  on  the 
woman  question." 

Lord  Tennyson  is  very  seldom  seen  in  any  section  of 
London  society.  When  he  leaves  his  country  retreat,  he 
takes  a  house  in  the  Belgravian  quarter,  entertains  men  of 
such  eminence  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  occasionally  honors  afternoon  recep- 
tions in  Mayfair.  Mr.  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  altogether  different  person.  He  lives  for  society,  and 
in  society.  If  he  cannot  be  seen  at  the  house  of  the  great, 
he  is  satisfied  to  he  seen  at  the  establishment  of  the  small ; 
but  he  must  be  in  evidence.    He  is  an  agreeable  man, 


full  of  anecdote  accommodated  to  his  audience,  profound 
or  superficial,  light  or  serious,  literary,  scientific,  poi 
historical,  or  what  you  will.    He  is  more  than  a  septua 
nanan,  yet  he  enjoys  the  mild  distractions  of  the  tni 
commonplace  drawing-rooms  with  the  unsophisticated 
freshness  of  early  youth.    He  has  the  vanity,  character- 
istic as  irritability  itself,  of  the  race  of  bards.    His  ven- 
erable fascinations  arc,  as  he  piques  himself  on  believing, 
irresistible  by  ladies  of  all  ages  and  degrees. 

A  New  England  admirer  of  George  W.  Cable,  and  one 
who  by  a  protracted  residence  in  New  Orleans  is  prepared 
to  vouch  for  the  entire  fidelity  of  his  wonderfully  graphic 
pictures  of  Creole  life,  ventured  in  a  letter  to  the  southern 
novelist  to  express  his  surprise  that  a  Creole  could  paint 
Creoles  so  near  to  the  life,  and  also  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  not  become  a  social  martyr  to  his  photo- 
graphic truthfulness  of  statement.  In  reply,  Mr.  Cable 
wrote:  "I  have  your  flattering  letter  of  the  25th  ult. 
I  wish  that  opportunity  were  such  that  I  might  converse 
with  you  on  your  exigences  in  New  Orleans  between 
1862  and  1866.  It  is  a  time  of  which  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  write,  but  as  yet  have  refrained.  I  am  not  a 
Creole,  though  a  native  of  New  Orleans.  My  mother 
was  from  Indiana,  of  New  England  descent,  and  my 
father  a  Virginian.  The  Creoles  are  people  among  whom 
I  have  many  good  friends,  and  I  am  better  known  and 
more  socially  intimate  among  them  now  than  before  I 
ever  wrote.  If  I  have  received  any  coldness  of  regard  in 
New  Orleans  it  has  been  almost  invariably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  been  so  busy  as  to  be  sadly  negli- 
gent of  social  amenities,  and  have  failed  to  move  much 
in  social  circles  by  pure  dead  weight  of  preoccupation.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  am  held  in  my 
native  town.    Vours  truly,  G.  W.  Cable." 

Fkrrett. 


ONCE. 


The  June  roses  covered  the  hedges  with  blushes, 
Arid  wooed  with  their  perfume  the  murmuring  bee; 

And  white  were  the  cups  of  the  odorous  lilies, 
When  fate  stole  the  joy  of  existence  from  me. 

With  hands  closely  clasped,  and  with  lips  pressed  together. 

One  instant  we  stood,  while  the  heart  in  my  breast 
Leapt  eager  and  wild,  as  the  callow  brids  flutter 

When  the  wing  of  the  mother  sweeps  over  the  nest. 

One  star  is  the  type  of  the  glory  of  heaven ; 

A  shell  from  the  beach  whispers  still  of  the  sec; 
To  a  rose  all  the  sweetness  of  summer  is  given; 

A  kiss  tells  what  living  and  loving  might  lie. 

Mary  Louise  Ritler. 


ODD  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondclov  reminds 
me  once  more  of  the  odd  manner  in  which  English  proper 
names  are  pronounced,  to  the  bewilderment  of  Ameri- 
cans. Lord  Cholmondelev's  name,  for  instance,  is  always 
pronounced,  except  by  vulgar  people,  "  Cbumly."  Such 
things  in  this  country  constitute  the  shibboleth  of  real 
society,  and  the  slightest  blunder  is  visited  by  that  ostra- 
cism which  is  worse  than  death — at  least  to  fashionably 
regulated  minds.  The  great  charm  to  this  conventional 
pronunciation  is  that  it  cannot  be  learned  by  "cads,"  as 
persons  "  not  in  it,"  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
are  called.  These  unfortunate  millions  arc  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  whose  "speech  hetrayeth  them."  Thus 
there  is  a  place  in  Wales  called  Abergavenny,  pronounced 
on  the  spot  as  it  is  spelt.  But  if  any  human  bring  in 
society  spoke  of  Lord  Abergavenny  otherwise  than  as 
Lord  "Aberghenny,"  he  would  be  stared  at  as  only  an 
English  grande  dame  "  born  in  the  purple"  can  stare. 
Again,  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  place,  Belvoir.  must  be 
called  "  Bcever,"  Lord  Spencer's  house  not  Althorn  but 
"Olltrop,"  Marjoribanks  is  "  Marchbanks,  St.  John  is 
"Singeon,"  Bcauchamp  is  "  Beccham."  Snumin.inv  is 
"  Summery,"  St.  ('lair  is  Sinclair,"  Lord  I  Vrbv  is  "  Dar- 
by," Lord  Hotham  is  "  Huttham  " ;  and  all  the  Dalziels 
or  Dalyells  pronounce  their  name  "  D.  L.,"  as  if  it  con- 
sisted of  those  two  letters  only.  There  arc,  I  believe, 
common  people  named  Dalziel  who  pronounce  their 
name  as  it  is  spelt,  but  they  arc  of  very  slight  importance. 
Glamis,  also,  where  Duncan  is  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  amiable  Macbeth  family,  must  only  be 
pronounced  "  Glahms,"  and  as  this  is  the  title  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Strathmore  peerage,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  exact  inflection.  Lady  Willoughby  d'F.resby, 
whose  son,  Lord  Aveland,  is,  through  her,  one  of  the 
hereditary  grand  chamberlains  of  England,  has  also  an 
awkward  name.  "Lady  Durrsby"is  the  accepted  pro- 
nunciation, although  T  have  heard  fairlv  decent  people 
call  her  "I)c  Resby."  The  Haroness  Hurdett-f 'outts's 
name  is  also  queerly  pronounced  by  the  million  whom 
she  has  in  her  large  benevolence  so  greatly  helped.  They 
call  her  BurdVtf,  with  the  accent  on  the  Inst  syllable, 
whereas  the  family  pronunciation  is  /Jwrrlett.  Freemasons 
know  this,  as  the  present  baronet  is  high  in  the  craft. 
Everybody  knows  that  P.erkelev  is  never,  to  cars  polite, 
pronounced  otherwise  than  "  Barkley."  that  Leveson- 
Gower  is  called  "  Lewson-Gore,"  that  Featherstonhatigh 
is  "  Frecstonhav."  that  Bohun  is  "  Boone,"  and  Mohum 
was  "Moon,"  Urquhart  "  Urcot,"  and  soon.  What  is 
curious  is  that  in  America  the  sound  is  reproduced,  but 
the  etymology  lost.  Thus  in  Calhoun,  the  name  of  a 
clever  young  American  actress,  who  has  unobtrusively 
made  her  way  here,  we  recognize  the  Colquhoun  of  auld 
Scotland.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  St.  Maur  is 
always  pronounced  "Seymour." — Neiv  York  Tribune. 


Noah  was  the  original  poker-player.  We  are  told  that 
he  had  a  pair  of  everything  in  the  pack,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  heaved  ace  high  as  he  hauled  in  the  gang  plank. 
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MORE  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  shortly  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  original  short  stories  by  the  following 
well-known  American  authors,  viz:  Chari.ks  EGBERT 
Craddock,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Edward 
Everett    Hale,    Harriet    Prescott  Spofford, 

HjALMER  HjORTH  BoVESEN,  J.  J.  TROWBRIDGE,  NORA 

PERRY,  Thomas  Nelson  Pace,  and  other  famous  story- 
tellers. We  invite  the  attention  o  f  the  reading  public  of  this 
coast  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  list  of  authors.  Tl/eir 
fame  bespeaks  their  excellence,  and  the  aim  of  The  San 
Franciscan  will  a/ways  be  the  best  for  the  best. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  is  singular  what  diverse  opinions  prevail  as  to  what 
constitutes  education.  Some  time  since  the  writer  asked  an 
educated  Irish  Catholic  gentleman  to  give  him  a  definition 
of  education.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  took  a 
pencil  and  wrote  the  following:  "The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion should  be  to  fit  people  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  life,  according  to  their  conditions  or  capacities."  But 
this  seemed  to  us  a  purely  mercenary  definition,  involving 
the  idea  that  we  are  simply  educated  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  along  well  in  life,  and  assuming  that  there  are  and 
must  be  conditions  and  inequalities  with  which  those  who 
are  lacking  in  capacity  must  be  schooled  into  humble- 
contentment.  But  how  are  we  to  know  who  will  be  lack- 
ing in  capacity,  until  all  have  received  the  mental  dis- 
cipline incident  to  an  education?  And  who  can  tell 
what  shall  be  our  condition  in  life  until  we  shall  have  had 
our  mental  powers  fully  developed  by  an  education,  so 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  world?  Now, 
while  it  is  true  that  in  one  sense  the  definition  of  educa- 
tion involves  a  definition  of  what  is  the  highest  and  best 
object  of  life — a  solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  a  state- 
ment of  what  is  the  correct  theory  of  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  life — any  definition  of  education  that  limits  it 
to  merely  fitting  us  for  the  duties  of  life  "  according  to  our 
conditions  and  capacities"  is  essentially  narrow,  incom- 
prehensive  and  imperfect.  We  therefore  invited  a  distin- 
guished lawyer — a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  man  of 
profound  learning — to  give  us  his  definition  of  education. 
With  equal  promptness  and  celerity  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: "  The  purpose  of  education  is,  or  should  be,  to  de- 
velop the  mental,  moral  and  physical  faculties  to  their 
fullest  scope,  so  that  each  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
other."  Thisseemed  tousa  profound  and  comprehensive 
definition.  It  may  be  an  impracticable  one,  as  being  so 
high  that  it  is  unattainable,  but  it  is  thoroughly  American. 
The  Stanford  Memorial  School,  which  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  theory  of  education  advanced  by  our  Irish- 
American  friend,  seems  to  us  un-American.  It  presup- 
poses that  the  children  of  the  poor  must  make  up  their 
minds  in  advance  to  follow  some  humble  calling,  and  be 
educated  down  to  it,  and  not  above  i:.  The  Federal 
Union  of  states  was  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
government  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  government, 
and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  government  is  to  develop  the 
highest  manhood  by  education,  without  reference  to 
poverty  or  condition.  If  we  have  found  by  our  hundred 
years  of  experience  that  education  interferes  with  the 
conventional  laws  of  society,  what  shall  we  do— stop  edu- 
cating, or  let  society  take  care  of  itself?  Society  is  a 
mere  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  men  upon  the  best 
basis  attainable  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  As  men 
change  society  must  change.  If,  when  society  was 
formed,  some  were  slaves  and  some  were  freemen,  some 
ignorant  and  others  enlightened,  some  were  rulers  and 
and  others  subjects  by  birth,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
slaves  became  freemen,  the  ignorant  became  educated, 
and  the  rulers  became  selected  by  choice  and  not  by 
birth,  must  not  society  adjust  itself  to  the  new  order 
of  things?  The  right  of  property  by  inheritance,  where- 
by some  are  born  rich  and  others  are  born  poor,  creates 


and  fixes  a  degree  of  inequality  upon  our  children,  with- 
out reference  to  their  capacities,  which  is,  and  always 
will  be,  so  long  as  the  law  of  inheritance  continues,  a 
hardship  upon  those  who  are  born  poor.  But  are  we 
to  meekly,  abjectly  and  impotently  fold  our  hands,  and 
say  to  those  of  our  children  who  are  born  poor,  "  To 
educate  you  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your  capacities  will 
be  but  to  unfit  you  for  the  condition  of  life  into  which 
you  are  born;  therefore,  remain  ignorant,  accept  your 
humble  station,  and  be  content?"  No,  no.  Ten  thou- 
sand noes.  Any  state  of  society  in  which  some  are  by 
right  of  inheritance  entitled  to  a  competence,  while  others 
are  forced  to  accept  the  hard  heritage  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  inequality  shall  not  be  permanent,  that 
the  rights  of  the  rich  may  not  be  perpetual,  that  the  task 
of  the  poor  shall  not  be  hopeless.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  equality  may  thrive  and  take  deep  root,  the  limbs  of 
the  great  overhanging  tree  of  wealth  should  be  carefully 
lopped  off  and  its  spreading  branches  closely  trimmed ; 
and  in  order  that  this  may  be  intelligently  and  discreetly 
done,  we  must  educate  each  and  all  of  our  children  as  if 
we  were  preparing  them  to  be  rulers. 


THE  STANFORD  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 


The  noble  sentiment  which  inspired  ex-Governor  Stan- 
ford to  contemplate  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  children  of  laboring  men,  so  that  they  shall 
be  fitted  for  the  callings  to  which  their  circumstances  in 
life  may  assign  them,  disarms  criticism  of  any  disposition 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  such  an  institution.  Philan- 
thropy is  too  rare  a  plant  to  be  chilled  by  the  frosty 
atmosphere  of  adverse  comment.  Yet  the  question  of 
educating  youth  for  specific  callings,  instead  of  educating 
them  for  the  purpose  of  developing  their  minds,  so  that 
they  may  be  competent  to  choose  such  occupations  as 
they  may  find  suitable  to  their  tastes  and  talents,  is  one 
about  which  there  are  grave  differences  of  opinion. 

To  educate  a  child  to  follow  some  particular  calling 
or  to  pursue  some  particular  avocation,  before  its  mind  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  indicate  the  bent  of  its  inclina- 
tions, the  direction  of  its  tastes  and  the  true  course  of  its 
powers,  is  to  dwarf  it,  to  cripple  it,  and  to  educate  it 
awry.  Indeed,  such  a  course  of  mental  discipline  is  not 
education.  There  is  no  need  of  a  school  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  learn  trades.  No  special  education  is  needed 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  plow  a  straight 
furrow,  to  feed  a  power  press,  or  to  open  and  shut  the 
throttle  valve  of  a  steam  engine.  The  division  of  labor  has 
entered  into  the  trades  to  such  an  extent  that  the  intel- 
lectual grasp  essential  to  the  efficient  performance  of  any 
of  the  subordinate  branches  of  industry  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Senator  Stanford's  Memorial  School  is  there- 
fore, in  effect,  the  indirect  announcement  of  a  project  by 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  taught  to  be 
content  with  their  lot.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  method  of 
saying  that  when  a  child's  condition  in  life  is  fixed  by  the 
inheritance  of  poverty  and  an  enforced  life  of  labor,  it 
shall  be  schooled  to  conform  to  its  calling — which  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  it  should  not  be  educated 
at  all.  When  a  laboring  man  wants  his  son  to  learn  a 
trade,  he  places  him  in  apprenticeship  to  some  master 
workman,  where  he  can  learn  the  practical  details  of  the 
art.  The  knowledge  the  boy  acquires  of  his  trade  by 
ex|)erience  is  far  superior  to  any  theoretical  knowledge 
he  might  acquire  at  school.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Stanford  School  is  intended  only  for  such  young  men  as 
are  desirious  of  studying  the  higher  mechanics,  chemis- 
try, metallurgy,  engineering,  and  architecture,  then  it  is 
but  a  duplicate  of  the  institution  to  be  established  by  the 
late  James  Lick.  Perhaps  the  prolonged  delay  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  institution  has 
been  caused  by  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  such  an  institution  as  was  at  first  contem- 
plated. 

PROFESSOR  SWING  ON  OPERA. 

Professor  Swing,  a  pulpit  orator  of  Chicago,  and  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Chicago  Current,  does  not  like  opera 
"  as  she  is  sung,"  and  arraigns  it  before  the  high  bar  of 
Chicago  opinion.  The  substance  of  his  indictment 
against  opera  is  that  it  is  heavy  with  uninteresting  pas- 
sages, burdened  by  long  and  dreary  recitations,  lacking 
in  those  lights  and  shades  of  wit  and  pathos  that  relieve 
the  monotony  of  theatrical  representations,  contains  too 
much  complicated  harmony  and  not  enough  pleasing 
melody,  and  in  short  does  not  give  that  keen  and  unal- 
loyed pleasure  throughout  that  its  listeners  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  it.   To  support  his  indictment  he  cites  the 


opera  of  Faust  as  a  composition  barren  of  melody,  in 
which  there  is  not  an  aria  worthy  the  voice  of  Patti. 
Think  of  this,  ye  raving  music  maniacs  of  San  Francisco, 
London  and  Paris,  who  would  be  willing  to  sell  your 
souls  to  be  able  to  produce  an  opera  equal  to  Faust,  with 
its  wealth  of  melody  and  rich  mines  of  harmony.  Here 
is  a  great  man  from  Chicago  who  has  heard  Faust,  and 
pronounces  it  a  failure.  Here  is  an  American  citizen 
who  sacrificed  his  liberty  for  three  mortal  hours  by  sitting 
through  an  elaborate  grand  opera  performance  in  order 
that  he  might  ex|x>se  to  the  world  what  a  humbug  it  was, 
and  what  cranks  these  opera  composers  are  for  not  putting 
more  "  tunes  "  in  their  pesky  operas.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
that  the  thought  did  not  happen  to  dawn  upon  the  colos- 
sal intellect  of  this  Chicago  sage  that  the  fault  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  him  and  not  in  the  opera,  and  that 
instead  of  writing  opera  down  to  his  comprehension,  it 
might  be  better  to  try  the  experiment  of  having  himself 
educated  up  to  opera;  but  such  a  thought  would  doubt- 
less have  been  fatal  to  the  Professor's  over-fed  self-con- 
ceit, without  being  of  any  corresponding  service  to  op- 
era. We  suggest  to  the  Current  that  it  try  and  induce 
its  clerical  contributor  to  "  Swing  low  "  on  opera. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  COMMISSION. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  congratulated  the  readers  of  The 
San  Franciscan  upon  the  appointment  by  the  Supreme 
Judges,  of  ex-Judges  Cope,  Temple,  and  Belcher,  under 
the  late  law  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  Commission,  to 
assist  the  Supreme  Court  in  clearing  its  clogged  docket. 
It  seems  that  we  were  premature.  Two  of  the  appointed 
ex-Judges  (Coj>e  and  Temple)  declined  the  honor.  Now 
the  Supreme  Judges  have  supplied  their  places  by  the 
appointment  of  Honorable  Niles  Searles  and  a  gentleman 
who  has  so  recently  come  among  us  that  he  may  aptly  be 
denominated  a  "  carpet-bagger "  from  the  South,  who  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  "  Billy  Foote's  brother,"  but  whose 
own  name,  as  we  are  informed,  is  H.  S.  Foote.  This 
strange  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  selected  from 
among  the  entire  bar  of  California,  not  because  of  any 
peculiar  or  eminent  qualifications  he  possesses  to  occupy 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  nor  by  rea- 
son of  any  claims  he  has  upon  the  people  of  the  state, 
but  as  we  understand  solely  upon  "  social  and  political 
grounds  "—being  a  Southerner,  a  Democrat,  and  "Billy 
Foote's  brother."  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the  other  two  members  of  the  Commission  will 
accept  the  appointment  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
court.  It  is  strange  that  so  conservative  a  body  of  men 
as  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  supreme  bench  of  this  state 
should  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blunder. 


THE  UNACCOUNTABLE  SPRING  VALLEY. 

The  war  of  statements  goes  on  as  usual  between  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  and  the  city  officials.  Summa- 
ries of  expenditures  and  receipts  arc  mutually  put  forward, 
with  the  accustomed  disagreements.  So  far  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  has  refused  to  give  the  inner  details  of 
its  statements,  or  present  the  items  of  the  bulky  millions 
which  go  to  make  up  the  fourteen  literally  unaccounted 
for  millions  upon  which  it  wants  dividends.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  liberal  way  the  Water  Company  has 
made  its  alleged  expenditures,  we  will  give  the  history 
of  one  item  vouched  for  by  the  most  credible  authority. 
The  Calaveras  water  scheme  is  claimed  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  to  have  been  purchased  at  a  price  some- 
thing beyond  a  million  dollars.  A  few  months  before 
the  purchase  the  same  property  was  offered  to  the  pre- 
vious Board  of  Directors  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company 
at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  could  have  been 
bought  for  less.  There  was  no  appreciation  of  value 
during  the  interim,  and  we  are  informed  that  no  ad- 
vance of  price  was  made  or  demanded  by  the  owners  in 
the  meantime;  yet  the  property  was  purchased  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  at  the  alleged  price  of  one  million 
dollars,  and  bonds  for  that  amount  were  issued  by  the 
company's  officials  in  payment  for  the  property.  The 
owners  of  the  Calaveras  property  did  not  receive  the 
bonds  or  their  equivalent ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  these 
bonds  constituted  the  commission  that  was  divided  among 
the  three  or  four  very  prominent  gentlemen  who  manipu- 
lated the  sale  and  purchase.  The  property  has  never 
been  and  is  not  now  utilized. 


THE  CHRONICLE'S  ENTERPRISE. 

The  "man  in  Buckram"  London  correspondent  of 
the  Chronicle  presented  to  the  readers  of  that  live  journal 
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in  last  Sunday's  edition,  about  two  columns  taken  bodily 
from  the  last  work  of  Stepniak's,  Russia  Under  the  Tbars. 
The  extracted  matter  which  formed  the  whole  subject  of 
the  correspondent's  letter,  and  which  he  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  received  by  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  as 
his  own  acquisition  of  Russian  news  and  events,  was 
taken  verbatim  from  Stepniak's  book,  without  the 
honesty  of  an  inverted  comma,  without  a  word  of  ac- 
knowledgement of  where  the  "  news  "  was  obtained,  or  a 
single  clew  to  its  origin.  We  are  at  a  loss  in  this  case 
which  most  to  admire,  the  audacity  of  the  fellow  in 
thrusting  his  stolen  goods  so  boldly  upon  the  market  for 
sale,  or  his  presumption  in  calculating  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  his  readers  about  a  book  which  is  already  in 
general  circulation  in  Harper's  cheap  edition.  It  is  one 
of  the  tricks  of  the  daily  newspaper  trade  in  sparsely 
populated  districts,  where  there  is  little  danger  of  being 
found  out,  to  dish  up  flashing  articles  and  sensational  dis- 
patches under  flaming  heads,  from- foreign  cities,  that 
really  emanate  from  the  editorial  rooms.  We  suggest 
to  our  contemporary  that  hereafter  it  confine  its  "  foreign 
correspondent  "  to  books  of  less  general  circulation.  The 
same  correspondent  announces  with  cheerful'  cheek  that 
he  hopes  to  follow  up  the  sensational  events  in  his  next 
letter  from  London.  Why  not  give  us,  for  variety,  some 
pages  of  the  newly  revised  Old  Testament? 


SHORT  BITS. 


BY  F RANT  ESC A. 


It  has  long  been  my  ambition's  wildest  dream  to  see 
this  paper  taking  its  proper  rank  among  its  congeners,  by 
affording  to  a  yearning  public  a  column  or  two  of  informa- 
tion on  matters  that  are  none  of  the  public's  business. 
But  as  the  proprietor  of  this  otherwise  enterprising  journal 
obstinately  persists  in  refusing  to  achieve  greatness  by 
employing  a  society  scavenger,  I  intend  to  thrust  it  upon 
him  gratuitously,  and  even  surreptitiously.  Not  to  overdo 
the  thing  and  risk  detection  by  his  keen  and — so  to  speak 
— aquiline  eye,  I  collate  only  a  few  items  from  the  morn- 
ing papers : 

Miss  Smith  is  at  home. 

Miss  Brown  is  coming  home. 

Miss  Jones,  of  Red  Dog,  is  visiting  Miss  Robinson,  at 
Rattlesnake  Ravine. 

(Continue  this  through  three  columns.  The  names 
make  no  difference.) 

At  Mr.  Timothy  O'Toole's  dinner  last  Sunday,  the 
waiters  (mostly  O'Tooles)  wore  no  gloves.  The  beer  was 
of  the  vintage  of  '85.  When  the  guests  arose  the  whole 
table  was  a  desert.  With  the  pipes,  rye  wine  (which  is 
now  de  rigueur  dX  a  diner  a  couteau)  came  on.  O'Toole, 
his  health  and  his  whisky  were  drunk.  Soon  after,  the 
merry  revelers  were  complimented  by  a  surprise  party  of 
six  policemen.  The  ensuing  ten  minutes  were  very  lively, 
when  the  surprisers  left,  each  escorting  one* of  the 
guests,  the  rest  being  carelessly  disposed  about  the  floor. 

The  Gossips'  Gathering — an  uncharitable  association 
connected  with  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Suspicion — has 
joined  with  the  ladies  of  St.  Scandal's  Sewing  Circle,  and 
will  give  an  entertainment  next  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
office-holders  ruined  by  the  late  fire — out. 

It  is  Miss  Panzy  Rafferty's  glove,  and  not  her  shoe,  as 
stated  last  week,  that  is  No.  8. 

There  is  unimpeachable  authority  for  the  statement 
that  not  one  of  the  six  pairs  of  stockings  included  in  Miss 
Pearl  Finnegan's  trousseau  is  "green  with  red  clocks," 
as  mendaciously  asserted  by  a  morning  contemporary. 
Mr.  P.  had  better  employ  a  fashion  reporter  that  isn't 
color-blind.  A  few  more  mistakes  like  this,  and  society 
will  cease  to  read  his  Tuesday  supplement. 

The  belle  of  Tar  Flat  (every  one  will  know  we  refer  to 
Miss  M-gg-e  von  M-ll-ig-n)  is  to  spend  the  busy  season 
with  Mrs.  ex-Tustice-of-the-Peace  Smith — fifteen  dollars 
a  month ;  no  washing. 

Teddy  Rourke,  alias  the  Pivot-Dancer,  has  had  his 
coat  rebound  with  braid  three  inches  wide — the  very 
latest.    Teddy  is  nothing  if  not  a  butterfly  dude. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  object  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Cock-and-Bull  Club  was  to  investigate  the  charge 
against  a  prominent  member,  of  appearing  repeatedly  in 
public  without  a  crutch  cane. 

Mr.  Beer  Cinder's  new  room  on  Tehama  street  (third 
floor  back),  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  recent 
newspaper  description,  has  been  further  adorned  by  the 
addition  of  an  iron  bar  foot-rest  around  the  stove,  and  a 
pulu  pillow  for  his  luxurious  bunk.  The  leg  of  the 
broken  pine  chair  has  also  been  replaced  by  one  of 
unplaned  redwood,  which  gives  that  careless,  bric-a-brack- 
ish  air  now  so  much  affected  by  the  hoe-tongs. 

At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  friends,  young  Mr.  Titus 
M'Gottem  has  taken  rooms  for  the  summer  at  the  Inebri- 
ate's Home.  His  friends  hope  for  the  most  beneficial 
results  from  the  salubrious  sea-breezes  and  strait-jackets 
of  that  hygienic  resort.  

Our  aspiring  weeklies  are  staggering  bravely  along 
under  the  heavy  responsibility  of  leading  a  groping  public 


in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  literary  progress. 
Two  of  them  have  already  kindly  noticed  Swinburne's 
late  production.  One  calls  it  "  Marion  Folio,"  and  an- 
other "Marion  Faliero."  The  unhappy  doge  had  his 
head  cut  off;  but  this  cruel  post-mortem  mutilation  and 
transposition  savors  of  the  reputed  barbarities  of  the 
unlettered  Piute. 

A  new  mining  district  located  somewhere  in  Arizona  has 
been  named  "  Cleveland."  No  doubt  the  President  will  feel 
complimented;  but  the  suggestion  must  be  to  him  a 
a  most  unpleasant  one.  The  unpleasantness  lies  in  its 
unfortunate  appropriateness.  That  ground  is  bound  to 
be  awfully  bored  before  the  locators  get  anything  out 
of  it.   

"Common-sense  grammar"  is  becoming  very  popular 
among  our  leading  educators ;  but  no-sense  grammar  (at 
least,  as  regards  collocation)  still  holds  its  own  in  news- 
paper advertisements.  The  following  appears  in  a  mornr 
ing  paper: 

While  Judge  J.  W.  Snowball  of  Knight's  Landing  was  pre- 
paring some  cartridges  last  Monday  one  of  them  exploded  and 
inflicted  a  terrible  wound  just  beneath  the  left  eye  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  lose  it. 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  make  a  fuss  about  losing  one  car- 
tridge, and  an  exploded  cartridge,  at  that?  Now,  if  it 
had  been  the  eye  

And  another  unfortunate  advertises  the  loss  of  a  gold 
horse-shoe  shaped  gentleman's  locket.  Had  the  man 
himself  gone  astray,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  this  cruel  particularity ;  but  as  it  is  only  the  locket 
that  is  lost,  it  seems  to  me  a  gratuitous  unkindness  to 
publish  the  gentleman's  deformity  to  a  cold  and  unsym- 
pathizing  world.  Still,  a  gentleman  so  bow-legged  as  to 
be  actually  "horse-shoe  shaped,"  may,  in  thus  giving 
publicity  to  the  fact,  have  an  eye  to  an  engagement  in  a 
dime  museum. 

"  Dendrom — a  positive  cure  for  poisoning  by  poison- 
oak — campers  should  bear  it  in  mind."  The  mind  is  all 
very  well  as  a  receptable  for  facts;  but  for  antidotes  and 
such  tangible  matters,  a  bottle  or  a  grip-sack  would  seem 
to  be  more  available. 


One  of  our  enthusiastic  young  kindergarteners  was  giv- 
ing a  lesson  on  colors — the  special  hue  under  consid- 
eration being  red.  "  What  can  you  see  that  is  red?  "  in- 
quired the  teacher.  The  keen  little  eyes  and  nimble 
tongues  were  busy  for  the  next  few  minutes.  Then  there 
was  a  lull.  Everything  of  the  required  color  seemed  to 
have  been  noted.  The  subject  was  about  being  dismissed, 
when  a  little  hand  was  flung  wildly  in  air.    "  Oh,  Miss 

 !    I  see  something  else  that's  red!"   Then,  in 

answer  to  an  encouraging  nod,  "  Your  stockings  are  red, 

Miss  ."   The  young  instructress  doubtless  felt 

gratified  at  the  power  of  observation  developed  under  her 
teaching. 

Little  Clarlie  B  is  an  inveterate  talker.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  school,  but  constantly  ceased  the  work  of 
making  his  toilet  to  run  into  the  next  room  to  tell  his 
mamma  some  wonderful  thing  that  wouldn't  keep.  At 
last  she  peremptorily  ordered  him  back  to  his  little  room 
and  his  occupation. 

"  But  oh,  mamma,  I  had  such  an  awful  dream  about 
you!  I  dreamed  that  you  fell  into  a  deep,  deep  well, 
and  " 

"Charlie  B — — ,  if  you  don't  go  and  dress  yourself  this 
minute  I'll  come  and  spank  you!  I  don't  care  what  you 
dreamed." 

The  little  figure  disappeared;  but  a  very  indignant  and 
flushed  little  face  was  thrust  back  through  the  door  long 
enough  to  add,  "And  I  just  dreamed  I  didn't  care, 
either.    There ! " 

At  the  unvailing  of  the  Actors'  Monument  to  Poe,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  an  original 
poem  was  recited  by  Willie  Winter.  Considering  the  de- 
parted bard's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that,  as  the  witty 
"  Phcenix"  Derby  tersely  put  it,  "  he  was  the  only  living 
and  original  poet,  and  that  all  others  were  constantly  in- 
fringing on  his  patent,"  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  presumption 
did  not  call  the  spirit  of  the  insulted  poet  from  its 
"  wonted  fires"  or  somewhere,  to  make  it  warm  for  this 
.Winter  of  his  discontent.  It  is  a  brave  man  who  will 
spout  his  own  poetry  while  the  spirit  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  is 
present  or  even  invoked. 


A  lady  on  Taylor  street  is  deeply  interested  in  the  train- 
ing and  civilizing  of  her  Chinese  servant-boy.  Joe  is  an 
apt  pupil,  and  has  already  acquired  a  remarkable  and 
heterogeneous  mass  of  knowledge  -culinary,  moral,  and 
religious.  The  other  day  his  mistress  was  shocked  to  find 
that  with  all  her  instruction  she  had  failed  to  make  him 
comprehend  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
After  a  long  and  laborious  homily  hampered  by  the  usual 
lingual  disabilities,  she  said:  "  Poor  Joe!  he  never  heard 
of  God  !  "  Put  the  familiar  name  caught  Joe's  ear  attent. 
His  face  brightened  up  with  conscious  pride  of  knowl- 
edge, as  he  answered,  "  Oh,  yes;  me  heap  sabee  him. 
Allee  time  me  hear  Melican  man  speakce  him — God 
dam!   Oh,  me  sabee  him  velly  much." 


An  eastern  paper  speaks  of  Miss  Helene  Dauvray  as 


the  former  "Little  Nell,  the  California  Diamond,  to 
whom  the  red-shirted  and  big-bearded  Sandiesand  To 
mies  used  hilariously  to  pitch  little  bags  of  gold-di 
when  she  warbled  melodiously,  and  twinkled  her  merij 
feet,  as  Fidelio,  the  Fire  Waif,  in  earlier  days  on  the 
Pacific  coast." 

There's  an  anachronism  in  this,  somewhere.  It  may 
all  be  true ;  but,  if  so,  the  new  star's  manager  should  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  such  reminiscences.  The  days  where- 
in the  honest  miner  ever  became  hilarious  enough  to 
"pitch  little  bags  of  gold-dust  "  at  the  most  fascinating 
Fire  Waif,  are  separated  from  to-day  by  more  years  than 
a  rising  star  can  well  afford  to  register.  They  are  away 
back  among  the  dim  and  legendary  memories  of  those 
among  us  who  consider  ourselves  by  no  means  blushing 
debutantes.  If  this  sort  of  revival  be  encouraged,  Miss 
Helene  with  all  her  attractions,  personal  and  extraneous, 
can't  expect  to  call  to  the  front  a  respectable  corporal's 
guard  of  the  bald-headed  reliables. 


On  one  of  the  rawest,  coldest  days  that  have  followed 
in  "the  gentle  train  of  spring"  in  California,  two  dishev- 
eled and  breathless  women,  having  just  weathered  Cape 
Horn,  were  smoothing  their  garments  and  regaining  their 
breath  in  the  comparative  calm  of  Market  street. 

"  What  a  horrid,  cold  day!  "  said  one,  with  an  expres- 
sion as  blue  as  her  nose. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  young  companion,  with  an  angelic 
look  of  generous  vicarious  pleasure,  "  I  know  ;  but  what 
a  heavenly  day  for  Ella !  You  know  her  sealskin  has 
been  made  over,  and  trimmed  with  dyed  beaver.  It 
came  home  last  night,  and  now  she  can  wear  it." 

And  a  look  of  rapture  settled  on  her  face,  that  only  an 
abnormal  generosity  can  call  up  by  the  contemplation  of 
another  woman's  sealskin. 


A  Salt  Lake  paper  says:  "The  polygamy  trials  are  at- 
tended largely  by  women,  despite  the  indelicate  nature  of 
argument  and  testimony."  Despite!  Salt  Lake  diction- 
aries must  be  a  little  "  out  of  tune."  That's  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  "despite"  used  as  synonymous  with  "be- 
cause." 


A  SPINSTER'S  STINT. 


Six  skeins  and  three,  six  skeins  and  three! 
Good  mother,  so  you  stinted  me; 
And  here  they  be— ay,  six  and  three! 

Stop,  busy  wheel!  stop,  noisy  wheel! 
Long  shadows  down  my  chamber  steal, 
And  warn  me  to  make  haste  and  reel. 

'Tis  done — the  spinning  work  complete; 

0  heart  of  mine,  what  makes  you  beat 
So  fast  and  sweet? — so  fast  and  sweet ! 

1  must  have  wheat  and  pinks,  to  stick 
My  hat  (rom  brim  to  ribbon,  thick; 
Slow  hands  of  mine,  be  quick,  be  quick! 

One,  two,  three  stars  along  the  skies 

Hegin  to  wink  their  golden  eyes; 

I'll  leave  my  thread  all  knots  and  ties. 

O  moon,  so  red  !  O  moon,  so  red ! 
Sweetheart  of  night,  go  straight  to  bed; 
Love's  light  will  answer  in  your  ftead. 

A-tiptoc,  beckoning  me,  he  stands; 
Stop  trembling,  little  foolish  hands, 
And  stop  the  bands,  and  stop  the  bands! 

  Alice  Cary. 


The  proverbial  lore  of  all  nations  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  importance  of  trifles.  "The  mother  of  mischief  is 
no  bigger  than  a  fly's  wing,"  runs  the  Italian  proverb, 
while  the  English  traces  up  the  "  loss  of  a  kingdom  "  to 
the  loss  of  the  nail  of  a  horseshoe.  Many  historical 
writers  have  pointed  out  what  different  results  would  have 
followed  some  trifling  departure  from  the  line  of  action 
followed  by  the  men  whose  lives  they  record.  Livy 
devotes  pages  to  speculations  as  to  what  would  have 
ensued  had  Alexander  the  Cireat  invaded  Italy.  Had 
Prince  Charles  Edward  marched  south  instead  of  north 
after  quitting  Derby,  the  Hanoverian  line  of  kings  might 
have  terminated  with  George  the  Second.  Had  Charles 
Martel  lost  the  battle  of  Tours  in  732,  the  Crescent 
might  have  supplanted  the  Cross  in  Europe  for  centuries. 
I  lad  the  famous  "  Icon  Basilikc  "  been  published  a  week 
earlier,  many  persons  believed  it  would  have  saved  the 
life  of  Charles  I,  so  strong  a  hold  did  it  take  on  the 
popular  sentiment ;  but  the  work  appeared  a  few  days 
after  the  execution  of  the  king.  In  everyday  life  we  must 
all  know  countless  instances  in  which  a  mere  trifle  has 
affected  a  whole  career.  The  failure  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, or  to  catch  a  train,  a  slight  accident,  a  shower,  a 
letter  posted  too  late,  may  all  be  the  very  turning  jioints 
to  a  life,  and  bear  results  for  good  or  evil  for  the  whole  of 
a  man's  existence.  When  the  Jacobites  toasted  "  The 
little  gentleman  in  black  velvet "  (the  mole  who  made  the 
hillock  at  which  William  the  Third's  horse  stumbled, 
inflicting  injuries  on  his  rider,  which  afterward  proved 
fatal),  they  acknowledged  the  universal  tendency  to  trace 
tip  great  events  to  trifling  sources. 


Miserable  sinners :  A  gentleman  went  into  a  crowded 
store  to  buy  some  stockings  for  his  wife.  "  I  want  striped 
ones,"  he  said  to  the  clerk.  "  We  have  very  few  stripes, 
sir,"  the  clerk  replied  ;  "they  are  not  much  worn  now." 
"Are  you  sure?"  "  Oh,  yes,  quite  sure.  I  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  to  you."  Then  he  leaned  over  the  counter 
and  shouted :  "  Rats !  "  "  See?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes;  give 
me  plain  colors." 


ro 
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THE  MIND  CURE. 


On  account  of  the  dignity  and  wise  look  of  large  words, 
science  never  uses  a  simple  term  when  a  large  one  can  be 
impressed  into  service.  Thus  the  sleep  produced  by 
long  gazing  at  a  bright  object  or  by  the  hands  of  a  mes- 
mer  is  called  hypnotism,  while  the  sleep  which  comes 
from  disease  is  called  a  profound  coma.  Following  this 
tendency  of  science  to  use  high-sounding  terms,  those 
who  discovered  the  value  of  the  mind  in  overcoming 
disease  saw  fit  to  name  the  fact  or  theory  the  metaphysi- 
cal cure.  As  those  who  are  the  parents  of  a  child  have 
the  right  to  name  it,  so  these  discoverers  of  a  new  [xnver 
in  the  mind  had  a  perfect  right  to  call  it  by  the  name  that 
most  pleased  them. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  the  mind  can  exert  a 
good  or  bad  influence  over  the  body.  The  old  mental 
philosophies  were  full  of  stories  which  had  a  tendency  to 
show  how  persons  had  taken  to  bed  after  having  been 
told  by  a  succession  of  acquaintances,  about  the  dread- 
ful paleness  of  face  or  of  a  most  unhealthy  expression  of 
the  eyes.  It  was  also  affirmed,  in  the  olden  newspapers, 
that  some  mischievous  wife  made  her  husband  believe 
that  he  was  swelling  up  with  dropsy,  and  should  by  all 
means  hasten  to  the  German  Springs,  and  should  take 
her  along  as  nurse,  his  condition  being  so  critical.  The 
wife  thus  secured  a  trip  to  Europe — her  art  being  that  of 
taking  pieces  out  of  her  husband's  vests,  so  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  make  them  reach  around 
his  abnormal  body. 

The  metaphysical  cure  is,  therefore,  not  a  discovery, 
but  the  expansion  into  a  medical  practice  of  a  power 
which  had  once  been  little  else  than  a  curiosity.  A 
tendency  of  our  age  is  to  utilize  forces.  Nothing  so  pains 
the  American  mind  as  the  thought  of  having  anything  go 
to  waste.  We  are  now  in  a  worry  lest  there  may  be  an 
electric  jjotency  that  might  turn  all  our  wheels;  we  are 
attempting  to  run  engines  by  sunbeams;  the  waste  of 
waterpower  at  Niagara  is  the  grief  of  many;  while  those 
who  have  escaped  these  forms  of  distress  are  made  un- 
happy because  the  air  is  not  as  full  of  balloons  as  the 
streets  are  of  cars  and  wagons. 

In  such  a  day  it  was  very  naturally  concluded  that  if 
mind  has  a  power  over  health  and  disease,  let  us  utilize 
this  power.  Let  us  not  permit  the  force  to  escape  all 
duty,  like  the  waters  of  Niagara.  Let  us  not  permit 
merely  artful  women  to  use  it  as  a'  means  of  inducing 
dropsy  and  a  foreign  trip.  Let  us  domesticate  this 
mental  influence,  and  extract  from  it  valuable  service. 

Thus  came  the  metaphysical  cure,  about  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  In  the  hands  of  extremists  it  is  made  partly 
one  of  the  delusions  of  the  world,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
wise  and  moderate  it  is  a  tonic  of  great  value,  and  will 
displace  a  large  amount  of  quinine  and  wild-cherry  bit- 
ters. Its  philosophy  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  fact 
that  the  soul  affects  the  body  and  can  rouse  up  its  torpid 
blood,  can  make  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  and  tne  brain — 
that  nerve  center — quicken  their  pace  and  use  up  or 
crowd  out  the  diseased  globules  from  the  blood  and  fluids. 
Clara  Morris  has,  perhaps,  saved  her  life  by  acting  upon 
the  stage  just  enough  to  enable  her  mind  to  reconstruct, 
from  time  to  time,  her  delicate  physique.  One  of  the  old 
poets  said,  "  The  soul  doth  the  body  make" — it  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  educated  and  powerful  mind 
makes  the  face  into  its  own  likeness. 

This  is,  then,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  cure.  It  can 
do  much  for  man,  and  is  not  to  be  reproached  because  it 
cannot  do  everything.  If  the  influence  of  the  mind  may 
benefit  one  sick  person  in  twenty-five,  it  will  then  surpass 
in  value  many  popular  medicines;  and  if  it  shall  prevent 
many  others  from  falling  into  any  imaginary  illness,  it  will 
confer  a  second  benefit  upon  the  community.  Man  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  reject  the  help  of  any  of  nature's 
kind  offers.  By  means  of  all  these  discovered  helps  the 
evils  of  ill  health  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  banished  from 
the  world.  Will,  energy,  medicine,  fasting,  good  air, 
good  food,  good  water,  are  all  friends  of  health,  but  no 
one  of  these  is  master  of  the  entire  field  of  ailment.  He 
will  act  most  wisely  who  employs  all  these  causes  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  neea. 

The  instances  in  which  the  body  is  languishing  under 
only  a  feeble  will-power  are  very  many.  A  delicately 
organized  lady  of  Chicago  lay  sick  a  few  weeks  with  lung 
fever,  and  became  so  accustomed  to  feebleness  that  at 
last  she  had  to  be  told  very  plainly  by  her  physician  that 
she  was  well,  and  that  she  must  rise,  dress,  and  go  down 
to  the  supper  table.  She  has  lived  to  laugh  over  the  ab- 
surdity of  spending  perhaps  two  weeks  in  bed  after  she 
had  fully  recovered. 

A  citizen  of  Chicago  who  had  been  in  his  bedroom  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  had  no  thought  of  going  out  to  business 
for  a  week  more,  was  cured  by  a  conflagration  in  a  neigh- 
bor's house.  He  went  out  to  help  save  life  and  property, 
and  became  so  fully  aroused  that  his  bed-room  lost  its 
charm.  He  dined  with  his  family  and  resumed  business 
next  day,  being  unable  to  sink  back  to  feebleness. 

With  masses  of  such  evidence  of  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter,  either  to  weaken  it  or  to  build  it  up,  it  is 
high  time  for  us  all  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  spiritual 
influence  in  not  a  few  days  of  life ;  but  to  call  it  a  general 
practice  of  medicine  is  to  attempt  to  make  a  part  equal 
the  whole.  This  feat  the  new  practitioners  are  attempt- 
ing to  perform.  They  are  even  attempting  to  cure  disease 
when  it  is  far  away  from  the  alleged  doctor — the  doctor 
throwing  his  mental  force  a  thousand  miles,  and  making 
it  land  like  a  bombshell  amid  the  works  of  the  enemy. 
This  is  that  reductio  absurdum  which  has  been  common 
in  all  times.  Phrenology  was  an  attempt  to  carry  a  few 
general  truths  into  a  most  detailed  science ;  Socialism  was 
an  effort  to  take  up  the  law  of  order  and  apply  it  until 
society  should  become  a  precise  machine;  Thoreau 
attempted  to  simplify  man  until  he  could  live  alone,  and 
on  ten  dollars  a  year;  Quakerism  was  an  attempt  to  kill 
off  all  colors  except  drab,  and  all  music  except  the  sing- 
song of  their  speeches  at  meeting. 

But  all  these  efforts  to  force  the  universe  into  one  fact 
or  one  fancy  will  fail,  and  the  "  Metaphysical  Doctors" 


will  have  the  mortification  of  taking  some  back  steps. 
They  can  help  our  world,  but  not  by  promising,  like  a 
patent  medicine,  to  cure  every  form  of  disorder.  They 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  study  and  practice  of  an  art 
which  may  accomplish  much  good  for  society. — David 
Swing,  in  Current. 


O  MISTRESS  MINE. 


O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
Oh,  stay  and  hear!  your  true-love's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting! 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter. 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty — 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Swect-and-twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure.  Shakespeare. 


KISS  ME  SOFTLY. 


Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low. 

Malice  has  ever  a  vigilant  ear: 

What  if  malice  were  lurking  near? 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 
Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low. 

Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low. 
Envy,  too,  has  a  watchful  ear: 
What  if  envy  should  chance  to  hear? 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 

Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low. 

Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low; 
Trust  me,  darling,  the  time  is  near 
When  lovers  may  love  with  never  a  fear. 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 
Kiss  me  softly,  and  speak  to  me  low. 

fokn  G.  Saxe. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SONG. 


Is  there  anything  on  earth, 

Where  the  strongest  are  not  strong, 
Half  so  feeble  in  Us  birth, 

Or  so  sure  of  death,  as  Song? 
Frailer  blossom  never  grew, 

Pelted  by  the  summer  rain; 
Lighter  insect  never  Hew — 

Scarcely  come  ere  gone  again  ! 
Children,  who  chase  butterflies, 

May  pursue  it  to  and  fro; 

Little  maids  who  sigh,  "  Heigh-ho!  " 
May  deplore  it,  when  it  dies; 
Loftier  deeds  to  men  belong — 
Larger  life  than  Song! 

There  is  nothing  on  the  earth. 

Where  so  many  things  are  strong, 
Half  so  mighty  in  its  birth, 

And  so  sure  of  life,  as  Song. 
Never  pine  on  mountain  heignt 

So  the  thunderbolt  defies; 
Never  eagle  in  his  flight 

Soars  with  such  undaunted  eyes! 
Conquerors  pull  empires  down, 

Think  they  will  not  be  forgot; 

Hut  if  song  pursue  them  not, 
Time  destroys  their  dark  renown. 
Nothing  is  remembered  long 
Bat  the  life  of  Song  ! 
K.  II.  Stoddard,  in  Springfield  Republican. 


AN  ANCESTOR. 


In  the  Knickerbocker  days 

Long  ago, 
When  they  jogged  in  gig  and  chaise 

To  and  fro, 
She  who  smiles  in  gown  brocaded 
From  this  picture  old  and  faded. 
Was  a  maid  whose  locks  unbraided 
Shamed  the  crow. 

That  she  reigned  the  village  belle, 

It  was  said. 
No  man  now,  alas,  may  tell — 

All  are  dead — 
Put  I  know  it  is  no  fiction 
That  she  would  not  brook  restriction; 
Yery  dainty  was  her  diction, 

I  have  read. 

Nobles  vainly  sighed  and  sued 

For  her  hand, 
Till  a  dashing  gallant  who'd 

Had  command 
Of  a  troop  of  Continentals 
Won  her,  in  his  regimentals, 
Though  he'd  neither  stocks  nor  rentals 

In  the  land. 

Then  her  angry  father  raged 

In  his  might — 
Swore  the  maiden  should  be  caged 

Safe  from  sight. 
Put  one  morn  he  chanced  to  waken 
To  behold  her  nest  forsaken, 
For  the  wily  bird  had  taken 

Wing  at  night. 

When  he  found  that  she  had  flown 

From  his  side — 
Sadly  thinkine  of  his  own 

Buried  bride — 
From  his  harshness  he  relented, 
Of  his  cruelty  repented. 
Sought  his  child,  and  lived  contented 

Till  he  died. 

And  the  one  she  held  most  dear 

Soon  became 
Through  the  country,  far  and  near, 

Known  to  fame. 
For  his  wisdom  he  was  noted; 
Widely  were  his  sayings  quoted. 
And  your  servant,  most  devoted, 

Bears  his  name!  Clinton  Scollard. 


ENGLAND'S  ARMED  FORCES. 


Fortresses  are  of  little  use — indeed  of  no  use,  unless 
[  there  are  troops  of  sufficient  numerical  strength  to  hold 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  British  army,  although  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  although  it  now  possesses  a 
reserve  which  formerly  was  non-existent,  is  not  numeri- 
cally strong  enough  for  the  duties  required  of  it,  espe- 
cially when,  as  at  the  present  time,  over  20,000  men  are 
locked  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  24,000  in  Ireland. 
The  army  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  59, 000  regular  troops  not  under  orders  for  for- 
eign service;  of  24,000  regular  troops  in  Ireland,  who  can 
hardly  be  removed  from  that  island;  of  24,000  in  foreign 
stations,  (exclusive  of  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  India);  of 
22,000  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  or  under  orders,  (of  these 
15,000  are  already  there  and  7,000  on  the  way);  60,000  in 
India,  and  two  West  Indian  regiments  of  negroes,  num- 
bering about  1,700  ot  all  ranks.  There  are  also  about 
34,500  in  the  first-class  reserve,  7,000  in  other  reserves, 
and  a  militia  reserve  of  26,000.  In  case  of  a  complica- 
tion, no  troops  could  be  called  out  except  those  in  En- 
gland and  Scotland  and  the  reserve — a  total  of  126,500. 
From  this  total,  however,  must  be  deducted  all  sick  men 
and  recruits — about  25.000 — leaving  only  101,500  availa- 
ble for  the  greatest  emergency.  With  regard  to  the  mili- 
tia, its  establishment  is  142,000  but  the  actual  strength  is 
about  107,000.  Of  these,  26,000  belong  to  the  militia 
reserve,  already  counted  in  the  regular  army ;  abseentees 
and  deserters  number  11,000;  recruits,  18,000;  so  that 
only  52,000  is  the  total  force  of  militia  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  in  case  of  war.  Thus  only  153,500  men  can  be 
brought  together.  Of  these,  garrisons  abroad  will  require 
40,000  to  fill  them  up;  the  arsenals  and  military  posts, 
18,000  regulars,  even  supposing  that  volunteers  form  the 
chief  part  of  their  defense,  in  addition  to  28,000  pensioners 
and  30,000  militia ;  the  commercial  ports  would  require, 
in  addition  to  the  volunteers,  4,000  regulars  and  8,000 
militia.  These,  taken  altogether,  number  128,000.  Tak- 
ing that  number  from  153,000,  there  remains  only  25,500 
for  the  movable  army,  a  force  totally  inadequate  to  take 
the  field  with  any  prospect  of  success  against  an  invading 
force— which  would  not  certainly  be  less  than  120,000 
men — or  with  which  to  conduct  any  offensive  expedition 
into  an  enemy's  country. — fortnightly  Review. 


Many  of  Napoleon's  biographers  have  incidentally 
mentioned  that  he,  like  one  of  them  (M.  Thiers),  used  to 
carry  about  a  certain  number  of  favorite  books  wherever 
he  went,  whether  traveling  or  campaigning;  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  made  several  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  portable  libraries  which  were  to  form  part  of 
the  baggage.  Some  interesting  information  upon  this 
head  is  given  us  by  M.  Louis  Barbier,  who  for  many  years 
had  the  care  of  the  Louvre  Library,  and  who  bases  his 
information  upon  some  memoirs  left  by  his  father,  who 
was  librarian  to  Napoleon  himself.  For  a  long  time 
Napoleon  used  to  carry  about  the  books  he  required  in 
several  boxes  holding  about  sixty  volumes  each.  These 
volumes,  which  were  either  octavo  or  duodecimo,  stood 
upon  shelves  inside  the  boxes,  which  were  supplied  by 
the  well-known  cabinetmaker,  Jacob.  They  were  made 
of  mahogany  at  first,  but  as  it  was  found  that  this  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  knocking  about  they  had  to  sustain, 
M.  Barbier  had  them  made  of  oak,  and  covered  with 
leather.  The  inside  was  lined  with  green  leather  or  vel- 
vet, and  the  books  were  bound  in  morocco.  There  was 
a  catalogue  for  each  case,  with  a  corresponding  number 
upon  every  volume,  so  that  there  was  never  a  moment's 
delay  in  picking  out  any  book  that  was  wanted.  A»soon 
as  the  Emperor  had  selected  his  headquarters  during  a 
campaign  these  cases  were  placed  in  the  room  which  was 
intended  to  be  his  study,  together  with  the  portfolios  con- 
taining his  letters  and  maps.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
Napoleon  .found  that  many  books  which  he  wanted  to 
consult  were  not  included  in  the  collection,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  reason  was  informed  that  they  would  not  fit 
into  the  cases.  This,  of  course,  was  an  answer  which  did 
not  satisfy  one  so  imperious,  and,  while  residing  at  Bay- 
onne  in  1808,  he  dictated  the  following  memoir,  which 
was  sent  to  M.  Barbier:  "  Bayonne,  July  17, 1808.  The 
Emperor  wishes  to  form  a  traveling  library  of  one  thou- 
sand volumes  in  small  i2mo,  and  printed  in  handsome 
type.  It  is  his  Majesty's  intention  to  have  these  works 
printed  for  his  special  use.  and  in  order  to  economize 
space  there  is  to  be  no  margin  to  them.  They  should 
contain  from  500  to  600  pages,  and  be  bound  in  covers  as 
flexible  as  possible,  and  with  spring  backs.  There  should 
be  40  works  on  religion,  40  dramatic  works,  40  volumes 
of  epic  and  60  of  other  poetry',  100  novels,  and  60  volumes 
of  history,  the  remainder  being  historical  memoirs  of 
every  period." — 77ie  Academy. 


Humboldt  used  to  be  horribly  annoyed  when  he  could 
not  have  all  the  talking  to  himself.  I  remember  that 
once  there  was  somebody  at  the  King's  who  took  up  the 
conversation — and  quite  naturally,  for  he  could  talk  in  an 
agreeable  manner  about  things  that  interested  every  one 
present.  Humboldt  was  beside  himself.  Growling,  he 
filled  his  plate  with  a  pile  of  goose-liver  pie,  fat  eels,  lob- 
ster tails,  and  other  indigestible  substances — a  real  mount- 
ain !  It  was  quite  astounding  what  the  old  man  could 
put  away.  When  he  could  positively  eat  no  more  he 
could  no  longer  keep  quiet,  and  so  made  an  attempt  to 
get  the  conversation  into  his  own  hands.  "  Upon  the 
peak  of  Popocatapetl,"  he  began ;  but  it  was  no  use,  the 
narrator  would  not  be  cut  short  in  his  story.  "  Upon  the 
peak  of  Popocatapetl,  seven  thousand  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  ocean,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  agi- 
tated voice,  shaken  by  grief  and  indignation ;  but  to  no 
purpose — the  other  man  talked  away  as  steadily  as  before, 
and  the  company  listened  to  him  and  to  him  only.  Such 
a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of.  Humboldt  sat  down 
in  a  fury,  and  plunged  into  profound  meditations  upon 
the  ingratitude  of  courtiers. — Moritz  Busch,  in  Our  Chan- 
cellor. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


T  T 


ABOUT  SPIRIT  MEDIUMS. 


The  transparent  fraud  of  materialization  will  probably 
be  effectively  exposed  by  the  Spiritualists  themselves.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  about 
5,000,000  professed  Spiritualists  in  this  country.  Of  this 
number  at  least  nine-tenths  do  not  accept  materializa- 
tion or  clairaudience,  and  believe  that  their  development 
and  advocacy  are  injurious  to  the  popular  acceptation  of 
their  belief  in  spiritual  inspiration.  One  of  the  Spiritual- 
istic papers  published  in  Chicago  boldly  proclaims 
materialization  to  be  impersonation  and  charlatanry. 
The  Spiritualists  themselves  propose  tests  which  will 
surely  completely  demoralize  and  expose  the  fraud  of 
materialization.  It  is  proposed  that  the  medium  shall  sit 
in  a  double  or  divided  cabinet;  that  a  partition  of  some 
light  stuff,  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  force,  shall  sepa- 
rate the  medium  and  the  materialization,  thus  positively 
preventing  impersonation.  Or  they  would  like  to  inclose 
the  medium  in  a  bag  of  mosquito  netting,  which  would 
confine  her  while  it  would  not  counteract  or  disturb  the 
mysterious  forces  (?),  enabling  materialization  through  the 
peculiar  mediumistic  powers  claimed  by  this  class  of 
mediums. 

Converts  are  so  stultified  in  their  belief  that  even  such 
a  bold  expose  as  was  made  the  other  day  in  Kansas  City 
by  a  local  editor,  who  identified  Mott,  the  medium,  at  a 
materialization  by  spattering  him  with  aniline -ink  carried 
in  a  syringe,  does  not  shake  their  faith,  but  an  exposure 
by  the  Spiritualists  themselves  cannot  fail  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  benighted  followers  of  and  sufferers  from 
the  illusions  of  the  impersonating  materializing  mediums. 
Once  under  the  influence  of  the  medium,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  hope  of  the  victim  ever  recovering  his  or 
her  self-control.  As  a  rule  the  mediums  are  common- 
place and  ignorant  persons,  and  their  influence  is  always 
selfish  and  injudicious,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  that  a  separation  and  divorce 
were  brought  about  between  a  very  worthy  but  slightly 
uncongenial  couple,  through  the  probably  well  meant, 
though  very  bad  and  stupid,  advice  of  a  materialized 
spirit,  the  medium  taking  her  cue  from  the  presumed 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  victim,  who,  believing  im- 
plicity  in  the  demonstration,  faithfully  accepted  and 
acted  on  the  advice  received  from  the  cabinet.  Another 
case  which  may  be  cited  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  medium  is  that  of  a  recent  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship of  two  well-known  theatrical  managers  and  artists, 
one  of  them  having  passed  under  the  control  of  spiritual 
guidance,  he  having  been  converted  by  a  well-known 
materializing  medium.  So  many  satisfactory  tests  can 
be  offered  by  the  mediums  and  their  fanatical  followers 
that  even  the  skeptic  is  sometimes  bothered  in  his  investi- 
gations; but  an  honest,  thorough,  and  unprejudiced  ex- 
amination will  always  explain  these  tests,  as  any  other  of 
the  developments  of  Spiritualism.  The  many  misses  of 
the  table  communications  are  not  mentioned;  only  the 
hits  are  remembered  and  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  by 
tongue  and  press.  As  a  rule  these  tests  do  not  amount 
to  much,  and  would  not  convince  any  one  excepting  a 
zealot,  prepared  to  shout  "  Wonderful! "  "  Miraculous  !  " 
when  a  calm,  dispassionate  investigation  would  reveal 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a  self-evident  imposition. 

Time  and  pains  are  necessary  in  the  investigation  of 
one  of  these  tests  (if  the  game  be  considered  worth  the 
candle).  For  instance,  some  years  ago  Mrs.  Victoria 
Woodhull  posed  in  a  Bond  street  mansion  as  a  clairaudient 
medium.  One  day  a  well-known  gentleman  received 
a  letter  from  her,  saying  that  she  would  give  him  some 
valuable  information  in  a  trance  in  regard  to  a  law  suit  he 
was  then  prosecuting  in  a  distant  western  state.  The 
gentleman  was  not  aware  that  any  one  here  knew  anything 
of  this  suit  outside  of  his  immediate  circle  of  friends,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  much  surprised  by  the  commu- 
nication in  question.  Calling  at  the  number  given,  he 
found  that  a  seance  would  cost  him  ten  dollars.  Leaving, 
he  sought  two  gentlemen  friends,  to  whom  he  briefly  told 
all  he  knew  about  the  pending  suit;  and  with  them 
returned  to  Mrs.  Woodhull,  and  bargained  for  a  seance, 
on  condition  that  she  should  not  receive  the  ten  dollars 
if  she  failed  to  impart  any  information  (more  than  he 
knew  himself)  about  the  suit,  the  two  men  accompanying 
him  to  officiate  as  judges.  Mrs.  Woodhull  declined  at 
first,  but  after  a  little  discussion  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  "  went  into  "  a  trance.  In  the  presumed  or  claimed 
trance  condition  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
lawsuit,  but  nothing  that  those  present  did  not  know 
already,  and  when  she  returned  to  a  normal  state  the  two 
judges,  much  to  her  chagrin,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  their 
natural  chivalrous  impulses,  decided  that  she  was  not 
entitled  to  the  money,  as  she  had  given  no  information 
(and,  indeed,  had  not  said  half  on  the  subject  that  either 
of  them  could  have  said).  Years  rolled  by,  and  the  sub- 
ject had  almost  passed  from  the  memory  of  the  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  law  suit,  when  a  chance  conversation  one 
night  with  a  friend  revealed  the  fact  that  the  latter,  once 
consulting  the  medium,  had  thoughtlessly  mentioned  the 
legal  proceedings,  the  name,  etc.,  and  she  with  the  alac- 
rity characteristic  of  the  craft  had  communicated  with 
the  party — hence  the  interview — in  which  in  the  suppos- 
ititious trance  condition  she  had  only  given  such  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  as  had  been  narrated  to  her,  and 
which,  relying  on  the  credulityand  reverence  generally 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  medium,  she  relied  would 
be  cheerfully  accepted  as  serviceable. 

A  little  investigation  will  always  discover  the  fact  that 
these  mediums  previously  ascertain  all  that  they  com- 
municate; and  the  programme  of  the  seances,  whether  of 
the  materializing  medium  or  the  clairaudient  medium,  is 
prearranged,  and  there  is  nothing  except  of  the  most  trivial 
nature  that  is  impromptu  or  inspired  by  the  moment.  All 
the  guides  have  a  set  of  stereotypical  phrases  and  speeches 
which  make  an  impression  the  first  time,  but  become  very 
"  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  "  on  such  frequent  repetition. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  prominent  and  reputable 
persons  are  professed  believers  in  the  "phenomena"  of 
Spiritualism.    To  the  sympathetic,  the  impressible  and  ' 


the  sorrowing  it  is  very  fascinating  and  comforting, 
especially  to  those  who,  either  in  consequence  of  lack  of 
early  religious  training  or  from  imperfectly  developed  re- 
ligious views,  enjoy  no  fixed  faith  and  incline  toward 
stern  materialism  with  yearnings  which  it  does  not  satisfy. 
The  grief-stricken  mother  wishes  to  see  her  lost  child,  and 
allows  herself  to  be  converted  without  the  investigation 
that  she  would  bestow  on  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings. Investigation  would  be  a  disappointment  in  many 
cases  that  is  avoided  by  an  exercise  of  faith  that  soon 
amounts  to  fanaticism,  so  that  eventually  an  exposure 
will  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  dupe.  The  belief  in  direct 
spiritual  inspiration  is  growing,  and  Spiritualism  as  enun- 
ciated by  Dr.  Newton  is  growing  rapidly  here  and  in 
Europe,  bu*  the  materialization  business  is  a  step  too  far; 
and  to  the  Spiritualists  themselves,  as  boldly  announced 
at  their  meetings  since  the  articles  in  these  columns,  may 
be  left  the  exposure  and  annihilation  of  the  fraud,  and 
to  the  agnostics  with  spiritualistic  leanings  may  be  left 
the  work. — New  York  Times. 


A  STORY  OF  SCHOOL. 


The  red  light  shone  through  the  open  door, 

From  the  round  declining  sun, 
And  fantastic  shadows  all  about 

On  the  dusty  floor  were  thrown, 
As  the  factory  clock  told  the  hour  of  five, 

And  the  school  was  almost  done. 

The  mingled  hum  of  the  busy  town 

Rose  faint  from  the  lower  plain, 
And  we  saw  the  steeple  over  the  trees, 

With  its  motionless  golden  vane, 
And  heard  the  cattle's  musical  low, 

And  the  rustle  of  standing  grain. 

In  the  open  casement  a  lingering  bee 

Murmured  a  drowsy  tune, 
And,  from  the  upland  meadows,  a  song 

In  the  lulls  of  the  afternoon 
Had  come  on  the  air  that  wandered  by, 

Laden  with  the  scents  of  June. 

Our  tasks  were  finished  and  lessons  said, 

And  we  sat,  all  hushed  and  still, 
Listening  to  catch  the  purl  of  the  brook, 

And  the  whirr  of  the  distant  mill, 
And  waiting  the  word  of  dismissal,  that  yet 

Waited  the  master's  will. 

The  master  was  old  and  his  form  was  bent, 
And  scattered  and  white  his  hair; 

But  his  heart  was  young,  and  there  ever  dwelt 
A  calm  and  kindly  air, 

Like  the  halo  over  a  pictured  saint, 
On  his  face  marked  deep  with  care. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  wrinkled  hands 

Were  folded  over  his  vest, 
As  wearily  back  in  his  old  arm-chair 

He  reclined  as  if  to  rest ; 
And  the  eolden  streaming  sunlight  fell 

On  his  brow,  and  down  his  breast. 

We  waited  in  reverent  silence  long, 

And  silence  the  master  kept, 
Though  still  the  accustomed  saintly  smile 

Over  his  features  crept ; 
And  we  thought,  worn  with  the  lengthened  toil 

Of  the  summer's  day,  he  slept. 

So  we  gently  rose  and  left  our  seats, 

And  outward  into  the  sun, 
From  the  gathering  shades  of  the  dusty  room, 

Stole  silently  one  by  one; 
For  we  knew  by  the  distant  striking  clock 

It  was  time  the  school  was  done; 

And  left  the  master  sitting  alone, 

Alone  in  his  high-backed  chair, 
With  his  eyelids  closed,  and  his  withered  palms 

Folded  as  if  in  prayer, 
And  the  mingled  light  and  smile  on  his  face; 

And  we  knew  not  death  was  there. 

Nor  knew  that  just  as  the  clock  struck  five, 

His  kindly  soul  away 
A  shadowy  messenger  silently  bore 

From  its  trembling  house  of  clay, 
To  be  a  child  with  the  saints  of  heaven, 

And  to  dwell  with  Christ  alway ! 


GERMANY'S  AGED  EMPEROR. 


Before  another  year  is  out  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
figure  of  this  century  will  probably  have  disappeared.  It 
may  be  that  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany  only 
remains  alive  and  erect  through  the  strength  of  his  indom- 
itable energy,  or  that  he  survives  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
the  Protestant  Rhenish  clergyman  who  long  ago  foretold 
that  William  the  First  would  reach  the  age  of  ninety. 
His  Majesty  has  just  celebrated  the  eighty-ninth,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  gaps  made  by  time  and  death  in  the  aged 
monarch's  circle,  he  still  stands  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
and  numerous  family.  He  sat  at  the  festive  board  be- 
tween his  sister,  a  dowager  of  eighty-two,  and  the  Em- 
press, now  already  seventy-four.  Around  the  imperial 
couple  were  groujied  four  generations  of  children  and 
grandchildren — four  generations  of  king  or  heirs  apparent 
to  some  of  the  proudest  thrones  of  Europe.  Besides, 
William  I  is  related  to  all  the  reigning  families  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  most  foreign  courts,  and  receives  from  each 
member  loving  homage  and  respect.  Not  less  sincere  and 
more  touching  is  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation  for 
the  old  sovereign.  The  relations  between  him  and  his 
subjects  are  almost  patriarchal.  A  delicate  pretense  of 
ignorance,  a  guarded  silence,  is  preserved  by  all  classes 
when  one  or  another  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Emperor  has  to  be  quietly  relinquished  or  temporarily 
abandoned.  The  Emperor  and  his  three  brothers  were 
all  tall,  well-built,  military-looking  men.  The  Berlin 
population,  fond  of  a  certain  analytic  demonstration, 
once  described  them  thus :  "  The  King,"  they  said, 
meaning  the  then  reigning  Frederick  William,  "  is  witty 
and  handsome ;  Prince  William  " — the  present  Emperor 


— "is  handsome,  but  not  witty;  Prince  Charles  is  wit 
but  not  handsome,  and  Prince  Albert  is  neither  witty 
handsome."  This  appreciation  is  neither  absolutely  t 
rect  nor  absolutely  the  reverse;  but  if  William  I  is  not 
precisely  witty  in  the  sparkling  sense  ol  the  world,  he  is 
endowed  with  the  royal  quality  of  tact,  and  a  genial, 
courtly  manner  which  enables  him  to  say  the  right  thing 
to  the  right  person  on  every  occasion.  He  is  gentle, 
almost  tender,  with  women,  fond  of  their  society,  lenient 
to  their  frailties.  He  can  converse  with  the  same  kindly 
ease  either  with  young  debutantes,  fashionable  ambassa- 
dresses, stern  wrinkled  excellenzen,  or  the  princesses  of  the 
stage  and  o|>cra,  for  whom  he  always  had  a  great  partiality. 
Mesdames  Lucca,  Artot,  Trebelli,  and  many  other  stars, 
are  fully  appreciated  by  him  in  their  private  capacity,  and 
at  the  court  concerts  where  they  appeared  he  has  never 
failed  to  express  his  gratification  at  their  efforts  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  He  was  and  is  passionately  fond  of 
the  opera. 

Hut  devoted  as  William  I  is  to  opera,  he  never  goes 
without  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  Empress  Au- 
gusta, and  if  she  requires  him  for  any  other  plan  or  dis- 
position of  the  evening  hours,  he  invariably  accedes  to 
ner  wish.  He  has  for  his  wife  all  the  attentive  politeness 
and  tender  solicitude  of  a  younger  husband,  and  in  the 
domestic  circle  addresses  her  in  the  familiar  second  per- 
son singular,  the  homely  German  du,  but  both  in  public 
and  private  treats  her  with  the  greatest  deference.  Un- 
willing to  own  to  any  lack  of  strength,  the  Emperor  re- 
fuses to  use  the  lift  which  unites  his  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  to  those  of  the  Empress  on  the  first  story, 
yet  he  painfully  ascends  once  a  day  the  narrow,  winding, 
interior  staircase  to  visit  her,  and  only  leaves  her  if  his 
presence  is  not  required. 

The  soothing,  paternal  influence  of  the  home  life  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  had  a  softening  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  when  she  came  as  a 
bride  of  seventeen  to  marry  the  heir  to  the  throne.  She 
arrived  imbued  with  the  tyrannical,  selfish  cxclusiveness 
of  hei  mother,  ready  for  absolute  conjugal  desjiotism,  and 
with  a  British  unwillingness  to  adapt  herself  to  any  habits 
and  customs  not  her  own.  The  Emperor  petted  and  in- 
dulged her,  but  curbed  her  temper  and  resisted  her  ex- 
actions. At  a  gala  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  newly 
married  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Princess  Victoria,  for  the 
first  time,  had  to  relinquish  her  bridal  post  of  honor  on 
the  sovereign's  right.  Unable  to  hide  her  vexation,  she 
wrenched  her  long  train  from  the  hands  of  the  pages  in 
attendance,  who  were  about  to  lay  it  across  the  back  of 
her  seat,  according  to  etiquette,  and  flung  it,  with  a  crash- 
ing sweep  of  velvet  and  gold  embroidery,  around  her  feet. 
Her  father-in-law  held  up  a  reproving  finger,  and  shook 
his  head  at  the  petulant  woman,  but  with  so  benevolent 
a  look  that  he  coaxed  back  a  smile  to  the  pouting  lips. 
He  also  put  a  stop  to  certain  exigencies  of  the  young  wife 
which  interfered  with  what  the  monarch  considered  pub- 
lic duty,  such  as  telegraphing  three  or  four  times  in  one 
afternoon  to  the  Prince  Royal  to  hurry  back  from  review 
or  maneuver  at  Potsdam,  because  she  wanted  him.  He 
also  prohibited  some  indecorous  vagaries,  attempted  only 
as  trials  of  power,  such  as  compelling  her  husband  to  give 
her  his  arm  while  visiting  on  foot,  late  at  night,  the  booths 
of  the  Christmas  fair  on  the  Castle  square  at  Berlin. 

The  Emperor's  mode  of  life  even  to  this  day  is  simple, 
regular,  almost  austere.  Only  last  year  he  yielded  to  the 
often  expressed  wishes  of  his  physicians,  and  consented 
to  rise  at  nine  instead  of  his  usual  hour  of  seven.  Above 
his  bed  is  a  large  picture  of  his  mother,  the  beautiful 
Queen  Louise,  and  in  his  room  lie  scattered  a  profusion 
of  hand-made  souvenirs,  gifts  from  his  children  and  their 
children,  his  servants  even,  on  all  of  which  his  favorite 
corn-flower  is  prominent  He  likes  old,  convenient 
clothes,  and  on  rising  dons  a  worn  uniform,  although  he 
is  most  punctilious  in  the  strict  observanccc  of  the  cour- 
tesy which  makes  him,  when  receiving  an  allied  prince, 
put  on  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  bearing  his  name 
when  he  has  the  honorary  command  of  it.  He  has  been 
known  to  change  his  regimentals  three  or  four  times  in 
one  morning  in  accordance  with  this  formality. 

After  one  hour  given  to  intimacy,  his  first  interview  is 
with  his  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  he  enters  into  the 
minutest  details,  after  which,  till  one  o'clock,  he  receives 
all  civil  and  military  reports,  and  transacts  business,  gen- 
erally standing  in  that  historical  embrasure  looking  on 
the  square  where  rises  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  his 
ill UStriOUStrious ancestor,  Frederick  the  Great.  He  lunches 
alone,  on  eggs  and  a  cutlet,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  His  physicians  are  still  unable  to  make  him  take 
a  few  moments'  siesta  in  the  afternoon,  as  also  to  make 
him  give  up  some  indigestible  viands  of  which  he  is 
inordinately  fond,  such  as  cucumbers  and  lobster.  When 
he  rides,  his  horse,  a  powerful,  admirably  trained  charger, 
is  led  up  to  him  in  a  trench  dug  a  little  dee(>cr  every  year, 
so  that  he  can  mount  with  more  facility.  Painful  and 
laborious  as  the  ascent  now  is,  once  in  the  saddle,  the 
Nestor  of  Kings  has  still  a  right  royal  and  martial  pres- 
ence. 

At  six  o'clock  he  dines  with  the  Empress— on  ordinary 
occasions  a  simple  repast  of  three  courses,  over  in  half 
an  hour.  After  the  opera,  at  ten  he  reenters  the  palace, 
takes  leave  of  his  wife,  has  a  cup  of  tea,  and  retires  to  his 
well-earned  rest,  to  begin  on  the  morrow  another  well- 
filled,  laborious  day. — New  York  Sun. 


The  teachers,  in  some  of  the  educational  journals,  are 
pleading  earnestly  for  permanent  tenure  of  office.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore  advocates  it  in  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  the  system  of  annual  elections 
frequently  compromises  the  integrity  and  justice  of  the 
school  committees,  and  also  because  it  prevents  the 
teachers  from  taking  that  stand  in  public  and  social  af- 
fairs which  they  have  the  right  to  take,  and  could  take 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  society.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  same  journal 
also  favors  it,  and,  logically,  the  retirement  of  superannu- 
ated teachers  upon  pensions  or  annuities.  The  states  of 
California  and  Maryland,  and  the  City  of  New  York,  al- 
ready appoint  their  teachers  without  limitation  of  time. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Editor  San  Franciscan:  In  impressive 
seclusion,  with  awful  mystery  of  locked  doors, 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  has  been  counted,  and 
gold  and  siver,  notes  and  bonds,  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  new  United 
States  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jordan.  He  says  that 
everything  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  which 
removes  a  great  weight  from  the  public  mind. 
Just  before  the  count  was  finished  an  alarming 
deficiency  of  two  cents  was  discovered  in  a  five 
dollar  package  of  pennies.  The  retiring  Treas- 
urer was  allowed  to  supply  it  from  his  own 
pocket,  and  will  not  be  prosecuted. 

An  interesting  little  souvenir  was  discovered 
during  the  count.  Stowed  away,  and  forgotten, 
in  an  odd  corner  of  one  of  the  vaults,  was  found 
a  heavy  square  box,  elaborately  secured  with 
wrappings  and  red  tape.  Although  the  counters 
were  all  men,  it  excited  great  curiosity,  and 
when  no  one  could  open  it  a  locksmith  was  sent 
for.  Curiosity  was  still  further  excited  when  the 
contents  were  found  to  be  a  bottle  of  diamonds, 
a  bottle  of  pearls,  another  of  attar  of  roses,  and 
a  lump  of  gold.  An  old  employe  was  finally 
found  who  identified  the  articles  as  a  present 
sent  by  the  Japanese  government  to  President 
Monroe,  in  1823.  He  had  to  wait  to  accept  it  till 
Congress  passed  an  act  giving  him  leave  to  do 
so.  The  act  Congress  lias  up  to  this  time  ne- 
glected to  pass,  and  the  receiver  has  now  gone 
beyond  the  need  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  The 
interesting  question  now  is,  What  will  l>e  done 
with  them?  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Monroe's  heirs 
will  be  hunted  up,  and  the  articles  given  to 
them.  After  all,  it  is  not  such  an  Arabian 
Night ish  find  as  might  at  first  ap|)ear,  for  the 
jewels  are  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  such  as 
are  used  by  thrifty  foreign  potentates  to  decorate 
swords. 

Are  you  making  desjieratc efforts  in  California 
to  assist  poor  poverty-stricken  New  York  to 
raise  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  make  a  pedestal 
to  put  her  long-expected  statue  on?  An  appeal 
has  been  made  by  one  of  the  papers  here,  and 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm  which  it  has  excited  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  a  response  has  been  received 
from  one  man — a  Seventh  street  druggist — who 
has  sent  a  contribution  of  one  dollar.  Perhaps 
one  reason  that  the  offerings  are  not  more 
numerous  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  clerks,  who 
constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  Washington, 
are  anticipating  the  first  of  J  uly — the  beginning  of 
a  new  fiscal  year — with  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment,  which  causes  them  even  to  men- 
tion that  ominous  date  with  bated  breath.  When 
the  election  of  President  Cleveland  was  uncer- 
tain, it  was  the  confident  expectation  that  if  he 
did  come  in  they  would  all  be  cleared  out  at  one 
fell  swoop.  Well,  he  did  come  in,  and  for  awhile 
the  settled  gloom  of  despair  fell  upon  the  luck- 
less department  clerks.  They  all  retrenched  with 
tremendous  vigor,  and  exchanged  with  each 
other  the  most  doleful  prophecies.  Comparing 
notes  as  to  possible  chances  at  home  or  in  re- 
mote western  wilds,  was  a  favorite  amusement. 
There  is  always  a  large  number  of  young  men  in 
the  department-s  who  arc  studying  at  one  of  the 
colleges  here,  either  law  or  medicine;  divinity 
doesn't  seem  quite  so  popular.  They  all  begin 
the  course  with  great  ardor  in  the  autumn,  but 
as  the  season  conies  on  of  parties  and  germans, 
and  the  theaters  open,  the  attendance  on  the 
lectures  is  apt  to  diminish  somewhat.  Hut  this 
year  the  embryo  lawyers  and  doctors  got  out 
their  books  and  went  to  reading  with  immense 
earnestness. 

The  women  as  a  rule  turn  to  the  type-writer. 
I  should  judge  that  if  every  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try should  desire  to  employ  a  force  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  type-writers  they  could  all  be 
supplied  from  the  number  of  women  in  Wash- 
ington who  have  learned  or  are  learning  to  ma- 
nipulate the  machine.  But  as  time  has  worn  on, 
and  the  sweeping  discharges  have  not  been 
received,  hope  begins  again  to  spring  eternal  in 
the  department  clerk's  breast. 

When  Mr.  Higgins — think  of  free-born  Ameri- 
can citizens  being  afraid  of  a  man  named  Hig- 
gins!— came  in  as  Appointment  Clerk  of  the 
Treasury,  where  the  largest  numbers  are  em- 
ployed, a  tidal  wave  of  despair  swept  over  that 
department.  He  was  depicted  as  a  fire-eater  of 
the  most  terrific  description,  an  ogre  who  could 
not  eat  his  breakfast  unless  his  appetite  had 
previously  been  whetted  by  discharging  a  hun- 
dred or  so  starving  women.  Gloomy  tales  of 
his  ferocity  were  whispered,  but  so  far  at  least 
he  has  not  lived  up  to  his  sanguinary  reputation. 
He  is  interviewed  every  day  or  so  by  some  enter- 
prising local  reporter,  and  on  one  day  is  con- 
fidently stated  to  have  said  that  sweeping  changes 
were  imminent.  On  the  next  he  is  authorita- 
tively reported  to  have  declared  that  there  will 
be  no  dismissals  without  cause.  In  Paris  it  is 
said  that  when  a  lover  wishes  to  break  off  with 
his  fiance  he  simply  writes  her  a  note  saying, 
"  I  know  all !  All  is  over  between  us."  Whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  there  always  is  something  to 
know,  and  so  the  matter  is  terminated.  So  per 
haps  it  is  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  govern 
ment  clerk  assuring  him  that  there  is  "  a  cause  " 
which  make  him  so  uneasy. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  spring  in 
Washington  is  the  Commencement,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Presentation  Day,  of  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  pretty- 
group  of  picturesque  buildings  which  includes 
the  college,  the  preparatory  school,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  chapel,  and  the  residences  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  professors,  are  located  at  Kendall 
Green,  just  outside  the  city  limits.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  green  and  fresh,  and  great  crowds 
go  out  to  the  Commencement,  although  getting 
there  involves  a  long  ride  in  an  odious  little  one- 
horse  car,  which  bumps  you  over  all  the  railroad 
tracks  with  what  appears  to  be  willful  spiteful- 
ness. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  strange,  myste- 
rious atmosphere  which  pervades  this  silent 
school.  It  seems  strange,  when  you  visit  the 
gymnasium,  to  sec  a  lot  of  athletic  young  fel- 
lows tumbling  around,  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
twists  and  turns  of  their  bodies,  in  obedience  to 
the  gesture  of  their  young  professor,  without  an 
audible  sound.  It  seems  even  stranger  to  meet 
a  smiling  group  of  girls  walking  in  the  grounds, 
and  not  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices.  But 
jtrangest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  to  see  a  swarm  of 
active  boys  engaged  in  an  animated  game  of 
baseball,  running,  racing  and  leaping,  catching, 
pitching  and  batting  with  fiery  energy,  but  with 
stony  silence  instead  of  the  usual  yells  and 
shrieks  which  accompany  the  game. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  the  young 
orators  step  smilingly  upon  the  stage,  and  de- 
liver their  speeches  apparently  with  every  muscle 
of  their  bodies  except  the  vocal  ones.  A  pro- 
fessor reads  the  written  orations,  so  that  we 
know  what  all  these  gyrations  arc  about ;  but  it 
always  seems  a  pity  that  the  young  orator 
should  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  enthusiastic 
applause  which  breaks  out  when  he  concludes. 
Some  of  them  deliver  speeches  viva  voce,  having 
been  taught,  although  totally  deaf,  to  sjicak 
mechanically;  but  the  harsh,  uncertain  voice  in 
which  they  s]>eak  is  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  or 
easy  to  understand. 

President  Cleveland  made  his  appearance  on 
the  platform,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  presi- 
dential custom,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  would  also 
have  been  there  had  he  not  been  taking  a  little 
much-needed  rest  from  his  arduous  vice  presi- 
dential duties,  at  Atlantic  City.  The  man  who 
gave  the  ground  for  the  college  and  was  most 
influential  in  starting  it,  was  Amos  Kendall, 
Postmaster  under  President  Jackson.  One  of 
his  daughters,  who  was  ^present  at  the  Com- 
mencement, commented  upon  the  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  her  father  to  see  a  Democratic 
President  on  the  platform. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  these  occasions  is  the 
reception  at  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Gallaudet.  His  large,  beautiful 
house  is  always  fresh  and  fragrant,  not  only 
with  the  customary  hot-house  flosal  decorations, 
but  with  great  branches  of  laurel  and  dogwood 
and  other  early  wild  flowers.  This  gathering, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  omitted  this  year 
owing  to  Mrs.  Gallaudet's  ill-health,  is  one  of 
the  last  social  reunions  before  the  summer 
scattering.  It  is  a  delightful  mingling  of  old 
residents  and  transients,  where  one  sees  all 
sorts  of  celebrities,  social,  literary  and  political, 
and,  what  is  even  more  attractive,  all  the  newest 
and  freshest  devices  in  spring  toilet. 

Elsie  Hathaway. 

Washington,  May  I4,  1885. 


SECOND    SERIES  OF 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 
Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


RELIABILITY  of  twenty-two  years  standing. 
Midler's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street. 


DELIGHTFUL  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  Myer  repairs  fine  and  complicated 
watches  and  clocks,  and  warrants  satisfaction. 
1014  Market  street,  opposite  Fifth. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 

Health  HraiuV<l  Hustle*. 

Made  of  the  finest  watch-spring  wire.  Eight 
cool,  durable,  fashionable.  Price  only  $1.  Call 
and  see  them  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and 
744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets;  sole 
agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  latest  rage  in  New  York  is  language  and 
nomenclature,  and  the  Field  famiy  are  taking 
hold  of  it  vigorously.  Cyrus  W.  recently  found 
fault  with  many  firmly  fixed  American  names, 
and  made  a  plea  for  Indian  names,  and  now 
David  Dudley  in  the  Language  Club  attacks 
superfluity  of  words.  He  even  thinks  the  Con- 
stitution faulty  in  the  clause  conferring  upon 
Congress  power  to  make  all  laws  "  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,"  on  the  ground  that  if  a  law  is 
necessary  it  is  proper.  True  enough,  but  one 
does  not  need  to  be  a  great  lawyer  to  know  that 
laws  are  proper  which  are  not  strictly  necessary. 
It  is  "proper"  to  pass  a  bankruptcy  law,  but 
not  necessary.  The  Field  family  are  great,  but 
they  have  not  produced  anything  which  sur- 
passes the  Federal  Constitution  in  clearness, 
Compactness,  and  elegance  of  rhetorical  expres- 
sion. Robert  Collyer  was  at  this  same  meeting 
of  the  Language  Club,  and  thanked  his  stars 
that  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  no  such  waste  of 
words  as  characterized  the  legal  profession. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion 

ON  THE  EVESIIIMJS  OF  MAY  28th,  2!»tli.  80th,  JIM    1st  and  2d 

AXB  OX  THE  AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  30th  and  Jl  >E  3d 


CONSISTINC,  OF 


SEVEN  GRAND  FESTIVAL  PROGRAMMES. 


THURSDAY  Introductory  Miscellaneous 

FRIDAY  French  Composers 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  Young  People's  Popular 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  First  Wacner  Programme 

MONDAY  Spanish  Programme 

TUESDAY  Second  Wagner  Programme 

WEDNESDAY  MATINEE  Farewell  Popular  Programme 


The  Concerts  will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
1  Mt  1  M  1  111   ORCHESTRA  OF   SIXTY  INSTRUMENTALISTS, 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  soprano; 

MISS   EMMA  JUCH,  So,,ra..o: 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto! 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WINCH,  re..„r: 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH,  nasso; 

  AND   

MADAME  AMALIA  FRIEDRICH-MATERNA, 

COURT  SINGER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA,  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  San  Francisco.) 


PRICKS: 

Kowrvi'il  *<>ats.  Single  Concerts  1  According  to  Location  $1  00,  $3  00.  $:«  00 

Box  Seat*,  Single  Concert**  (According  tu  Location)    ,$4  00,  $5  00 

Pale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  now  in  progress  at  the  Music  Stores  of  M.  GRAY,  and  SHER- 
MAN, CLAY  &  CO. 

SEYNOI  R  E.  I.ot  KE.  Manager  Thomas  C  oncerts.  Occidental  Hotel. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  .nay  33d  and  34th. 

FRYER'S  CIRCUSlQUESCURRICULUM, 

From  the  Wigwam,  and  late  of  Barnum's  Great  Show, 
For  Two  Days  Only. 

25  PONIES  25 

25  DOGS  as 

25  GOATS  25 

THAT  SPEAK  with  eloquent  action,  and  perform  in- 
credible feats.    Cir\.us  Ring  in  Pavilion. 
MISS   LILLIAN  SMITH, 
Champion  Rifle  Shot  of  the  World,  and  a  Corps  of  Cele- 
brated Gymnasts,  Acrobats,  etc. 
Saturday,  May  23d,  Picnic  and  Festival  of  the  Teachers' 
Mutual  Aid  Society. 

Admission  10  cents  and  3  5  cents. 


SMOKE  THE    N  EW 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  embossed  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

333-33.".  Battery  Street. 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEAENY  ST., 

Bet.  Bash  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  1313-1314  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


£T  FOR   THE    FINEST       |_j  ^  ^ 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "SKAT 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL  S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

The  Distinguished  Author  and  Actor, 

MR.  DION  BOUCICAULT, 

In  his  New  and  Original  five-act  Comedy,  entitled 

THE  JILT, 

A  picture  of  English  Country  Life  and  Character. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  IIAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Bvefj  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Triumph  of  David  BelasCO*i  Charming  Comedy-Drama, 

MAY  BLOSSOM. 

Monday  Evening,  May  25th,  the  latest  London  success, 
IMPULSE. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

An  Instantaneous  Hit. 

MR.  C.  B.  BISHOP, 

The  Cheerful  Comedian,  in  Gunter's  successful  Melo- 
dramatic Comedy, 

STRICTLY  BUSINESS. 

EYERY  EVENING  and  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALI  Manager. 

A  Thousand  Laughs  in  a  Thousand  Seconds,  at 

PECK'S  BAD  BOY. 

Monday  Evening,  May  25th,  AIMEE  in  English,  in 
Sardou's  Satire  on  Married  Life,  Divorcons. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

GRAND  MATINEE,  Saturday  May  13d,  at  a  p.  m. 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE, 

By  the  Juvenile  Comique  Opera  Company. 

Monday  Evening,  May  25th,  Offenbach  charming  Opera 
Comique,  THE  PRETTY  POACHER. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


A  new  play  l>y  the  author  of  London  Assur- 
ance is  a  far  more  than  ordinary  event  in  the 
current  history  of  the  stage.  The  play  last 
named  has  so  long  occupied  an  acknowledged 
place  among  standard  English  comedies  that  we 
have  almost  ceased  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a 
contemporary.  The  Irish  plays  which  have  for 
the  last  twenty  years  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  Boucicault  as  both  author  and  actor, 
while  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  are  so 
totally  different  from  his  earlier  work  as  almost 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  time  and  the 
author  have  marched  together  away  from  the 
spirit  of  an  earlier  and  perhaps  more  genuine 
and  broad  inspiration.  The  familiar  phrase 
"the  perennial  Boucicault,"  carries  with  it,  in 
the  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  a  certain 
cheapening  ot  his  dramatic  and  histrionic  pow- 
ers. But  while  in  botany  there  is  a  specific  dis- 
tinction between  "  persistent  "  and  "  perennial  " 
flowering  plants,  the  difference  is  still  more 
marked  between  those  terms  when  applied  to 
humanity.  Mr.  Boucicault  is  not  a  persistent 
actor  who  lags  superfluous,  etc.,  but  he  may  well 
be  described  as  perennial,  renewing  year  by  year 
the  intellectual  vigor  and  freshness  of  his  youth. 
This  oft  repeated  springtime  in  intellect,  imag- 
ination and  characterization,  is  indeed  some- 
thing akin  to  the  marvelous.  What  Ninon 
L'Euclos  was  among  beauties  Dion  Boucicault 
is  among  dramatists.  Time  writes  no  wrinkles 
on  his  brow;  and  though  he  may  not  have  been 
quite  coeval  with  "creation's  morn,"  yet  there 
are  few  among  us  who  can  look  back  on  the  time 
when  the  name  of  Dion  Boucicault  was  unknown 
to  the  stage  and  its  literature.  To  be  the 
author  of  London  Assurance,  and  the  originator 
of  so  salient  and  representative  a  character  as 
'•  Lady  Gay  Spanker,"  and  yet  continue  an  orna- 
ment to  the  modern  stage,  is  very  much  like 
achieving  immortality  in  the  Hesh.  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault, in  lieu  of  "handing  down  his  name  to 
posterity,"  has  brought  it  down. 

And  now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  his  dra- 
matic genius  has  again  budded,  bloomed,  and 
brought  forth  fruit  as  near  as  possible  in  kind 
and  flavor  to  that  which  sprang  from  the  same 
stem  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth.  The 
/ill  is  a  play  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements 
that  went  to  make  up  the  sustained  popularity 
of  its  early  prototype,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  continued  hold  on  public  estimation. 
The  characters  are  all,  as  set  forth  in  the  cast, 
"types,"  and  like  all  typical  personages,  con- 
tain a  unification  of  many  qualities  usually 
represented  in  several  individualities.  But  the 
types  are  well  carried  out,  though  perhaps  on  a 
somewhat  e-pluribus-unum  scale.  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault is  especially  fortunate  in  that  his  long 
experience  and  personal  supervision  insures  a 
complete  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  as  an  author. 
A  further  advantage  is  that  he  has  so  excellent 
an  actor  as  himself,  and  such  careful  and  capable 
assistants  in  his  company.  In  the  "  Myles 
O'Hara  "  of  Mr.  Boucicault  there  is  no  falling  off 
worth  noting  in  that  life  and  go  which  has 
always  formed  so  distinctive  an  element  in  his 
magnetic  personality.  Miss  Louise  Thorndyke 
was  a  graceful  and  fascinating  "  Kitty  Wood- 
stock," and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Barker  as  "  Mrs.  Wetter  " 
brought  with  her  at  each  appearance  a  refreshing 
breath  of  that  healthful,  breezy  country  air  that 
forms  so  delightfully  genial  an  element  in  the 
old  English  comedy.  The  two  young  scions  of 
the  house  of  Boucicault  are  well  placed  as 
"Phyllis  Wetter,"  the  pet  of  the  hunting-field, 
and  "Geoff  Tudor,"  a  typical  Eton  boy.  The 
former  played  her  somewhat  hoydenish  part  with 
the  true  innocent  abandon  of  the  genuine  coun- 
try girl,  so  difficult  of  attainment  by  the  more 
trained  and  artificial  actress  of  longer  experience. 
The  entire  company  were  more  than  satisfactory 
in  their  several  parts. 

The  large  audience  was  an  exceptionally  ex- 
cellent one  in  point  of  intelligent  appreciation. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  man  appears  on  the  stage 
as  actor,  and  at  the  same  time  parent  of  both  the 
play  and  two  of  the  leading  players.  The  en- 
thusiastic applause  which  cither  directly  or  in- 
directly greeted  Mr.  Boucicault  in  all  three 
capacities  must  have  been  highly  gratifying. 
One  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  the  evening  was 
that  of  the  father  and  his  two  children  as  they 
appeared  before  the  curtain,  and  the  partial  fond- 
ness of  his  regard  and  encouraging  praise  add- 
ing a  domestic  interest  to  an  altogether  un- 
usually interesting  evening. 

A  great  charm  of  the  entire  performance  was 
the  extreme  naturalness  of  stage  setting  and  sit- 
uation. This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
finale,  where  the  characters,  instead  of  arranging 
themselves  in  the  conventional  string  behind 
the  footlights,  paired  off  as  naturally  as  if  no 
thought  of  the  audience  had  occurred  to  them. 

The  pretty  May  Blossom  is  as  popular  as  ever 
at  the  Baldwin.  Next  week  the  Madison  Square 
company  will  produce  the  London  success,  Im- 
pulse.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company 
will  appear  in  roles  widely  different  from  those 
they  have  sustained  in  May  Blossom.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morrison  has  been  "specially  engaged"  as  a 
society  villain;  Miss  Cayvan  and  Mr.  Long  will 
each  enact  a  comedy  role;  Mr.  Wheelock  will 
assume  the  leading  part— the  husband  of  a  run- 
away wife;  Mr.  Crompton  will  appear  as  a  "  fine 
old  English  gentleman,"  and  Miss  Adams  as  an 


old  maid  willing  to  be  converted  from  the  error 
of  her  ways.  Impulse  is  a  domestic  play  in  which 
a  story  of  human  weakness,  passion  and  devo- 
tion is  varied  by  a  thread  of  delightful  comedy. 

Strictly  Business,  at  the  Standard,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  plays  that  might  "  make  a  run,"  if 
the  rule  of  short  seasons  in  San  Francisco  could 
be  set  aside  for  once,  in  its  favor. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy  has  continued  to  amuse  the 
patrons  of  the  Bush  Street  Theater.  The  sale 
of  seats  for  Divorcons,  Mile.  Aimee,  for  next 
week,  commenced  on  Wednesday,  and  promises 
a  lively  season.  If  there  be  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  Aimee  is  ever  sure  of  a 
welcome,  that  place  is  San  Francisco. 

The  last  week  of  Die  Iledermaus  at  the 
Tivoli,  has  drawn  even  more  than  the  usual  full 
attendance.  At  the  Saturday  matinee  there  will 
be  a  repetition  of  the  delightful  performance  by 
the  Juvenile  Opera  Company  of  H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore. 

The  sale  of  single  tickets  for  the  coining 
Thomas  musical  festival  commenced  last  Wed- 
nesday, and  was  very  encouraging.  There  is 
always  an  advantage  in  securing  a  choice  of 
seats  by  coming  early,  yet  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  Pavilion  there  will  be  none  of 
the  ditliculty  heretofore  experienced  in  hearing 
from  any  and  all  parts  of  the  inclosed  space. 
The  first  concert  will  be  given  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  28th,  with  a  carefully  selected  miscel- 
laneous programme.  Friday  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  French  compositions;  Saturday  and 
Tuesday  evenings,  Wagner;  Monday,  a  Spanish 
programme;  and  at  Saturday  and  Wednesday 
matinees,  popular  music.  One  great  promise 
of  a  generally  satisfactory  season  is  in  the 
unusual  variety  offered.  Mr.  Thomas  has  wisely 
avoided  a  too  exclusively  classical  programme, 
the  great  fault  in  so  many  musical  entertain- 
ments intended  for  general  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement. 

THEATRICAL  NOTES. 

At  the  Standard  Strictly  Business  will  be  con- 
tinued next  week. 

Ellwood,  the  I.eaton  sisters,  and  other  attrac- 
tions at  the  Fountain. 

At  the  Tivoli  next  week,  Offenbach's  Pretty 
Poacher  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Buckley  is  playing  in  Dakolar,  at 
Mackay's  Lyceum  Theater,  New  York. 

The  Jilt  continues  at  the  California  next  week. 
All  should  see  this  most  delightful  of  recent 
plays. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Sheridan  (Louise  Davenport)  has 
been  ill  and  almost  totally  blind,  but  is  rapidly 
recovering  both  health  and  sight. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  is  coming  to  San  Francisco 
in  June,  having  bought  from  Hartley  Campbell 
the  right  of  Separation  for  California. 

The  profits  of  Miss  Fanny  Davenport's  season 
of  thirty  weeks  of  Fedora,  which  closed  at 
Minneapolis  May  9th,  were  nearly  $50,000. 

Nat  Goodwin's  latest  absurdity,  The  Skating 
Rink,  has  made  a  hit  under  Frank  Sanger's  man- 
agement. Most  of  the  characters,  including  a 
dog,  appear  on  rollers. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Impulse,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, Monday,  June  1st,  by  Fanny  Davenport 
in  Sardou's  great  play,  Fedora.  Sale  of  seats  for 
Fedora  begins  Wednesday,  May  27th. 

The  erratic  little  French  meteor  who  has  so 
long  flashed  before  a  dazzled  world  as  Aimee,  is 
still  above  the  horizon,  and  will  appear  next 
Monday,  May  25th,  at  the  Bush  Street,  in  Divor- 
cons. 

Miss  Eva  West's  benefit  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Friday,  May  30th,  should  call  out  a 
large  audience.  Her  popularity  as  an  ambitious 
and  pleasing  young  actress,  as  well  as  her  recent 
illness  and  bereavement,  should  appeal  success- 
fully to  the  proverbially  kind  heart  and  generous 
hand  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Franciscans  should  not  grumble  at  high 
prices  at  our  theaters.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
paid  200,000  francs  to  see  Theodora,  besides  hav- 
ing to  do  all  the  applauding  himself.  Of  course, 
at  this  price  there  was  a  poor  house — the  King 
himself  being  the  entire  audience.  This  is 
Louis's  whim,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
lonesome  going  out  between  the  acts. 

Messrs.  Osbourne  and  Stockwell  will  have  a 
benefit  at  the  Baldwin  Theater  next  Saturday 
night,  when  The  Octoroon  will  be  presented  by 
the  entire  Madison  Square  company,  aided  by 
Osbourne  and  Stockwell.  The  name  of  cither 
of  these  San  Francisco  favorites  should  be 
enough  to  fill  the  house,  and  the  two  combined 
must  crowd  the  Baldwin  from  gallery  to  orches- 
tra. 

John  Stetson  announces  the  coming  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Miss  Kate  Fortescue, 
alias  Garmoyle,  in  one  piece.  Two  professional 
beauties  starring  on  one  stage  will  be  something 
like  the  "  Happy  Family  "  in  a  menagerie.  Bet- 
ter draw  their  teeth  and  clip  their  claws  before 
they're  turned  loose  together.  It  might  also  be 
a  wise  precaution  for  the  ladies  to  wear  false 
hair.    They  would  probably  have  to,  afterward. 

The  last  week  of  Fryer's  Circus  Equcscur- 
riculum  at  the  Wigwam  has  been  a  continued 
success.  To-day  (Saturday,  May  23d)  and  Sun- 
day, May  24th,  the  entire  company,  including 
Miss  Lillian  Smith,  the  wonderful  rifle  shot, 
acrobats,  gymnasts,  ponies,  dogs  and  goats,  will 
appear  at  Woodward's  Gardens.    The  annual 


picnic  for  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Gardens  to-day. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Ovide  Musin  is  said  to  be  the  favorite  violinist 
since  Ole  Bull. 

The  Schumann  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  Loring,  gave  a  concert  last  night. 
Too  late  for  notice  this  week. 

Mile.  Nevada's  regular  attendance  at  mass  is 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  tender  Mapleson. 
He  fears  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  cold  church 
may  injure  her  high  notes. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  piano  recital  at 
Irving  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  26th. 
Mr.  Bendix  proposes  taking  up  his  residence  in 
San  Francisco,  and  devoting  his  time  to  giving 
musical  instruction. 

The  brilliant  young  flutist,  Otto  Oesterle, 
whose  playing  excited  such  admiration  in  1883, 
is  still  in  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  is  down 
for  a  tarantclle  (flute  and  clarionet)  of  Saint- 
Sa;ns,  in  the  French  programme,  May  20th. 

Colonel  Mapleson  has  mapped  out  a  brilliant 
future  for  his  favorite  prima-donna.  He  pre- 
dicts that  if  Patti's  devotion  to  the  noble  game 
continues  to  develop  itself  as  startlingly  as  at 
present,  the  diva  will  soon  open  Craig-y-nos 
as  a  billiard  hall,  with  herself  as  its  high  priest- 
ess, while  the  nimble  Nicolini  will  find  conge- 
nial occupation  in  "marking"  and  in  handing 
drinks  to  the  patrons  of  the  establishment. 

Besides  the  two  Wagner  nights,  Saturday  and 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Thomas  gives  W  agner  music  in 
the  programmes  of  Thursday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  The  "Wagner  Handbook" 
contains  interesting  accounts  of  the  Wagner 
operas,  and  is,  besides,  a  handsome  souvenir. 

The  concert  given  last  Tuesday  by  Our 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  was  attended  by  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  It  is  seldom  that  so  fine 
a  house  greets  a  performance  of  this  kind  in  San 
Francisco.  The  warmest  applause  was  accorded 
to  the  violin  solo,  "  I  Lombardi,"  by  Mr.  Rose- 
wald, which  was  given  with  characteristic  per- 
fection of  finish.  The  vocal  soloist,  Miss  Belle 
Thorne,  has  a  pleasant  soprano  voice.  Miss 
Ella  Lawrie  was  the  accompanist.  Under  the 
experienced  leadership  of  Mr.  Rosewald,  Our 
Orchestra  is  destined  to  take  a  permanent  and 
most  creditable  place  among  our  musical  organ- 
izations. 

The  long-talked-of  society  opera  under  the  di- 
rection of  Signor  Campobello  was,  as  antici- 
pated, a  social  and  financial  success.  The 
young  amateurs  surprised  even  their  friends  by 
the  creditable  manner  in  which  they  sustained 
their  several  parts.  A  musician  alone  could 
properly  appreciate  the  untiring  drill  and  at- 
tention to  detail  that  had  enabled  Signor  Cam- 
pobello to  evolve  so  creditably  even  and  satis- 
actory  a  performance  from  non-professionals. 
As  is  usual  in  similar  undertakings,  the  lady 
amateurs  took  the  lead  in  ease,  voice,  and 
adaptability.  The  two  leading  roles,  "  Figaro" 
and  "Count  Almaviva,"  by  Herr  Formes  and 
Signor  Campobello  respectively,  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  young  ladies  looked 
lovely  and  sang  very  nicely,  and  were  noticeably 
free  from  any  bashfulness  or  stage  fright.  Two 
sweet  little  maidens,  the  "  bridesmaids,"  whose 
names  did  not  appear  on  the  bill,  did,  indeed,  at 
their  first  entrance,  seem  like  two  timid  little 
songsters  just  ready  to  spread  their  tiembling 
wings  and  fly  to  covert;  but  under  the  kindly 
encouragement  of  friendly  hands,  they  bravely 
rallied,  and  rendered  their  duct  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  features  of  the  entertainment.  The  house 
was  full  of  that  generous  and  friendly  enthusi- 
asm which  usually  gives  encouragement  to  an 
amateur  performance,  anil,  altogether,  the 
opera,  as  an  exhibition  of  local  talent,  was  very 
gratifying.  If  Signor  Campobello  continues  his 
efforts,  he  will  soon,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
care  in  selecting  his  material,  have  an  amateur 
opera  company  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  eastern  cities.  Dorothy. 


ABOUT  TOWN. 


BY  FINGAI.  HUC1IANAN. 

We  are  full  of  mechanical  actions.  We  must 
needs  intermeddle  and  have  things  in  our  own 
way,  until  the  sacrifices  and  virtues  of  so- 
ciety are  odious.  Love  should  make  joy;  but 
our  benvolence  is  unhappy.  Our  Sunday 
schools  and  churches  and  pauper  societies  are 
yokes  to  the  neck.  We  pain  ourselves  to  please 
nobody.  Why  should  all  virtue  work  in  one 
and  the  same  way?  Why  should  all  give  dol- 
lars?— Ralph  Waldo  F.merson  on  Spiritual 
Laws . 

There  is  a  merry  bustle  among  the  clergy  just 
at  present,  and  all  of  them,  from  Catholic  to 
Methodist,  are  taking  a  hand — all  on  account 
of  some  generous-hearted  young  ladies  who  went 
to  a  good  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Grace  Church.  Their  ef- 
forts took  the  form  of  a  high-class,  decorously 
conducted  operatic  entertainment. 

With  the  utmost  respect  for  their  general 
good  sense,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rever- 
end advisors  of  the  community  sometimes  make 
themselves  faintly  absurd.  They  appear  to  be 
spoiling  for  a  controversy,  and  often,  like  im- 


perfect guns,  go  off  half-cocked  before  the  tai 
is  well  sighted.    This  fusillade  against  amn 
theatricals  is  impolite  and  uncharitable.  Il 
local  churches  want  to  take  action  in  this  mai 
ter,  it  would  be  seemly  to  do  it  six  months  or  a 
year  from  now,  when  the  strictures  would  not 
appear  to  have  any  immediate  personal  appli- 
cation.   This  is  a  free  country,  and  it  is  not  for 
any  one  person  or  class  of  persons  to  say  how 
much  prejudice,  provincialism  or  bigotry  mayor 
may  not  be  permitted.    But  deeds  of  charity 
should  be  granted,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
amiable  indulgence  due  to  good  intentions  so 
carried  out  that  they  result  in  substantial  benefit 
to  the  church. 

The  clergyman,  of  whatever  denomination, 
who  stirs  up  the  question  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done  for  charity,  or  permitted  for  religion's 
sake,  will  presently  find  himself  in  deep  water. 
It  is  only  in  a  raw,  impulsive  community  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  dreamed  of.  In  all  the 
older  cities,  and  in  both  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
it  has  long  been  an  unwritten  but  steadfast  law 
that  deeds  of  charity,  anything  in  short  covered 
by  that  magic  word,  should  be  handled  pleas- 
antly and  agreeably.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  Christian  spirit  and  good  taste,  but  one  of 
mutual  comfort.  One  discussion  provokes  an- 
other, and  as  long  as  human  nature  holds  its 
own  there  will  be  something  to  find  fault  with 
in  every  church  and  every  community.  If  one 
form  of  church  entertainment  is  to  be  criticized, 
let  all  come  up  for  analysis.  If  one  is  to  be 
abolished,  let  all  share  the  same  fate. 

To  speak,  for  instance,  concerning  revival 
meetings  would  be  unkind.  Although  a  volume 
might  be  written  about  the  mental  and  spiritual 
harm  of  promiscuous  prayer-meetings  under  cir- 
cumstances of  frantic  excitement,  the  argument 
does  not  become  this  page.  To  pursue  it  would 
be  in  scarcely  better  taste  than  were  those 
ministers  who  passed  the  resolution  against 
amateur  opera.  It  would  not  do  to  recall  the 
scandals  connected  with  various  and  sundry 
Sunday  school  picnics  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  time.  As  long  as  human  nature 
holds  its  own  the  wrong  will  sometimes  be  upper- 
most, and  churches  cannot  deny  the  facts  nor 
legislate  human  nature  entirely  out  of  existence. 

Shall  church  fairs  be  given  up  because  at  6ne 
of  them  a  foolish  girl  once  made  an  unworthy 
acquaintance  and  lost  her  good  name  through 
the  selling  of  a  batch  of  sacred  lottery  tickets? 
As  well  tear  down  the  sanctuaries,  because,  in 
the  legend  that  expresses  the  whole  truth  of  life, 
Mephistophcles  made  Faust  make  his  first  im- 
pression on  Marguerite  at  the  church  door. 

The  lesson  is  not  that  there  is  much  evil  about 
the  churches,  but  that  natures  inherently  weak 
or  wicked  are  pretty  sure  to  turn  to  their  ap- 
pointed destinies  wherever  they  may  be.  You 
may  prop  them  on  as  many  sides  as  you  will, 
but  some  day  or  other,  in  spite  of  all  your  pains, 
they  will  suddenly  collapse. 

The  question  of  church  customs  or  entertain- 
ments is  too  vast  a  one  to  be  carelessly  stirred 
up.  Acrimonious  discussion,  hard  words,  and 
blows  straight  out  from  the  shoulder,  doing 
plenty  of  damage,  would  result.  We  should  live 
and  let  live.  Give  society  time,  and  it  will  judi- 
ciously regulate  its  own  affairs,  without  the 
necessity  for  wars,  revolutions  or  resolutions. 

If  the  ladies  of  Grace  Church,  whose  siqx'riors 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  circle  the 
world  over,  indorse  an  entertainment,  it  should 
be  enough  for  this  community  that  they  do  so. 
Apropos  of  this  subject,  incendiary  resolutions 
and  pulpit  harangues  of  the  severe  kind  are  un- 
kind, unseemly,  and  unsanctioned  by  any  law  of 
custom  or  observance.  A  more  elevated,  refined 
and  praiseworthy  entertainment  than  //  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  with  its  chaste  music  and  modest  cos- 
tumes, could  not  be  given.  Far  better  a  young 
girl  should  stand  before  the  footlights  and  sing 
that  divine  air  of  Cherubino's  so  often  heard  in 
churches,  for  instance,  than  that  she  should 
stand  in  a  bazar,  and,  plucking  at  the  sleeves  of 
masculine  passers-by,  implore  them  with  her 
most  coquettish  and  enticing  wiles  to  buy  her 
wares  for  charity's  sake.  There  is  less  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  more  of  personal  dignity  in 
the  first  than  in  the  second.  But  let  one  be  no 
reflection  on  the  other.  Comparisons  arc  odi- 
ous, and  should  be  unnecessary.  How  much, 
how  very  much,  of  the  church  wealth,  influence 
and  prosperity  is  due  to  the  church  entertain- 
ments, the  church  alone  can  tell. 

Well  brought  up  young  ladies  are  not  so  weak 
this  nineteenth  century  as  over-anxious  clergy- 
men imagine.  A  certain  number  of  women  arc 
bound  to  drift  from  private  lilc  to  the  stage 
under  any  circumstances;  but  bright,  sensible 
girls  are  not  too  willing  to  undertake  the  drudg- 
ery and  misery  of  an  over-stocked  profession 
from  which  the  glamor  is  daily  departing.  Opera- 
boxes,  decolleti  dresses,  society  personals,  and  a 
dozen  other  things,  are  better  calculated  than 
amateur  opera  to  foster  indiscreet  vanity. 

Remembering  the  vast  amount  of  substantial 
good  that  has  been  done  through  charitable 
entertainments,  it  behooves  the  community, 
clergy  and  all,  to  consider  with  gratitude  the 
efforts  of  our  charitably  disposed  society  women, 
and  to  accept  as  appropriate  any  form  of  enter- 
tainment they  approve;  for  where  can  better 
guides  be  found?  Certainly  not  among  men 
who  judge  of  these  things  only  by  hearsay,  and 
theorize  upon  facts  with  which  they  are  not  per- 
sonally familiar. 


THE  SAN  .FRANCISCAN. 


KEEPING  ORDER  IN  CHURCH. 

In  one  of  his  injunctions  of  1552,  Archbishop  Holgate, 
of  York,  ordered  that  "  the  vergers  do  attend  choir  in 
divine-service  time  for  the  expulsion  of  beggars,  other 
light  persons,  and  dogs  forth  of  the  church."  That  this 
practice  prevailed  at  least  two  years  earlier  is  proved  by 
the  churchwarden's  accounts  at  I.outh,  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  which  we  previously  referred.  The  office  of  Dog- 
whipper  is  referred  to  in  Lodge  and  Green's  Looking-glass 
for  London  and  England— a.  curious  work,  published  in 
1594— in  these  words:  "A  gentleman!  good  sir;  I 
remember  you  well,  and  all  your  progenitors.  Your 
father  bore  office  in  our  town.  An  honest  man  he  was, 
and  in  great  discredit  in  the  parish,  for  they  bestowed  two 
squire's  livings  on  him;  the  one  on  working-days,  and 
then  he  kept  the  town  stage;  and  on  holidays  they  made 
him  the  sexton's  man,  for  he  whipped  the  dogs  out  of 
the  church.  Methinks  I  see  the  gentleman  still ;  a  proper 
youth  he  was,  faith,  aged  some  forty  and  ten;  his  beard, 
rat's  colour,  half-black,  half-white;  his  nose  was  in  the 
highest  degree  of  noses,  it  was  nose  autem  g/orificans,  so 
set  with  rubies,  that  after  his  death  it  should  have  been 
nailed  up  in  Cop|>ersmith's  Hall  for  a  monument." 

Whether  old  Scarlett — the  well-known  sexton  of  Peter- 
borough, discharged  the  duties  of  dog-whipper  in  addition 
to  that  of  sexton,  we  are  unable  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  In  his  portrait  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
cathedral  he  is,  however,  depicted  as  wearing  a  whip  in 
his  belt ;  but  he  may  have  required  it  to  drive  off  the 
juveniles  during  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  sexton. 
The  painting  also  shows  that  famous  man  with  five  keys 
in  his  hand,  which  may  indicate  that  he  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  apparitor  in  addition  to  that  of  sexton,  so 
that  old  Scarlett  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  dog- 
whippers  in  this  country.  He  died  in  1591,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight. 

We  gather  from  the  parish  accounts  that  the  dog- 
whipper  at  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  was  provided  with  "a  jer- 
kin," to  indicate  his  official  position,  at  a  cost  of  six 
shillings  and  fourpence.  The  same  individual  appears  to 
have  whipped  not  only  dogs  but  rogues  out  of  the  church  ; 
and  was  at  a  later  date  furnished  with  a  surplice  and  a 
coat,  which  cost  ten  shillings.  The  item  paid  to  Richard 
Turner  for  whipping  "the  doggs  out  of  the  church"  at 
Morton,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1622,  was  one  shilling. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Puritans  introduced  dogs 
in  the  church  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  for  conse- 
crated places.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  the  presence 
of  dogs  became,  in  the  larger  churches,  such  a  nuisance 
that  an  official,  called  the  dog-whipper  or  dog-"  knawper," 
was  specially  appointed  to  drive  dogs  from  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  office  having  previously  been  held  by  the  sex- 
ton or  apparitor,  as  a  rule.  The  close  railing  about  the 
altars  was  first  introduced  about  this  period,  so  that  the 
sacrarium  and  the  holy  table  might  be  protected  from 
desecration  and  pollution  by  these  quadrupeds.  In  the 
hooks  of  Goosnargh,  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  under 
date  April  10, 1705,  we  find  that  the  sexton  had  to  "  whip 
the  dogs  out"  of  the  church  "every  Lord's  day,"  in 
addition  to  other  duties. 

The  remuneration  of  dog-whippers  and  sluggard-wakers 
varied  according  to  circumstances — from  ninepence  a 
year  to  seven  shillings.  On  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  sexton  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Reading,  in  1571,  John 
Marshall  "  undertook  to  have  the  church  swept,  the  mats 
beaten,  the  windows  cleaned,  and  all  things  done  neces- 
sary to  the  good  and  cleanly  keeping  of  the  church,  and 
the  quiet  of  divine  service,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence,  paid  annually."  The  dog-whipper 
at  Great  Staughton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  received  one 
shilling  in  1652  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  respect 
to  the  canine  race  for  three  months.  Nearly  a  century 
later,  in  1736,  the  salary  of  thirteen  shillings  was  received, 
in  addition  to  a  newr  coat  every  other  year,  by  one  George 
Grimshaw  for  his  manifold  services  in  Prestwich  Church 
in  waking  sleepers,  whipping  out  dogs,  keeping  the  chil- 
dren quiet,  and  the  pulpit  and  church  walks  clean.  The 
sexton  at  Barton-on-Humber  formerly  received  "four 
shillings  and  fourpence  by  the  year  from  the  church- 
wardens for  dog-w  hipping  " ;  so  we  gather  from  an  undated 
"  Survey  "  relating  to  the  vicarage.  In  1764  there  was 
paid  to  one  James  Warrington  the  sum  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  "  for  waking  the  church." 

In  Northorpe  Church,  a  "  Hall-dog  pew  "  was  formerly 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  canine  race 
which  were  favored  with  homes  at  Northorpe  Hall.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  has  come  to  our  know  ledge ;  but  there 
was  probably  similar  accommodation  provided  lor  the 
dogs  of  the  gentry  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  admonishing  young  people  the  author  of  A  Choice 
Drop  of  Seraphic  Lore,  said:  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy,  and  carefully  attend  the  worship  of 
God;  but  bring  no  dogs  with  you  to  church;  those 
Christians  surely  do  not  consider  where  they  are  going 
when  they  bring  dogs  with  them  to  the  assembly  of  divine 
worship,  disturbing  the  congregation  with  their  noise  and 
clamour.  Be  thou  careful,  I  say,  of  this  scandalous  thing, 
which  all  ought  to  be  advised  against  as  indecent."  At 
this  time,  a  footman  was  often  seen  "following  his  lady 
to  church,  with  a  large  Common  Prayer-book  under  one 
arm,  and  a  snarling  cur  under  the  other." 

The  Rev.  William  Paul,  D.  I).,  minister  of  Banchory- 
Devenick,  in  his  entertaining  reminiscences  of  seventy 
years,  published  in  1881,  under  the  title  of  Past  and 
Present  Aberdeenshire,  affirms  that  many  years  ago  min- 
isters in  Scotland  "  were  much  annoyed  by  dogs,  which 
were  allowed  by  their  owners  to  follow  them  to  church. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbance  and  distraction  thus 
created  during  divine  service,  it  was  part  of  the  beadle's 
duty  to  put  dogs  out.  For  this  purpose  in  some  parishes 
he  kept  an  instrument  called  '  a  clip,'  of  the  construction 
of  a  blacksmith's  tongs,  and  having  long  wooden  handles 
with  a  joint  near  the  point,  by  which,  without  injury  to 
himself,  he  could  lay  hold  of  the  intruding  animal  and 
drag  him  out.  These  instruments  were  not  in  use  in  my 
time ;  but  the  late  minister  of  Durris  told  me,"  continues 


Dr.  Paul,  "  that  one  of  his  friends  being  annoyed  by  a 
dog  during  the  delivery  of  his  sermon,  and  being  unable 
to  bear  it  any  longer,  said  to  his  beadle :  '  Peter,  man, 
canna  ye  put  out  that  dug?'  '  Na,' said  Peter;  'he 
winna  gang  oot,  sir.'  'Canna  ye  clip  him,  then?'  said 
the  minister.  '  Na,  sir,' said  Peter;  '  I  canna  dee't ;  he's 
a  terrible  surlylike  beast,  an'  I'm  feart  at  him.'" 

Mr.  Grant,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Paul's  friend,  the 
late  wwthy  minister  of  Methlick,  was  at  one  period  of 
his  ministry  much  annoyed  by  dogs  during  divine  service 
in  the  church,  and  had  found  clip  and  beadle  and  much 
scolding  ot  the  congregation  alike  ineffectual  for  ridding 
him  of  the  annoyance.  On  one  occasion  he  found  an 
unexpected  ally  who  did  him  good  service.  He  was 
preaching  with  great  animation  and  vigOr,  as  usual,  w  hen 
a  large  black  dog  came  stepping  up  the  passage  with 
great  formality,  moving  his  long  tail  from  side  to  side, 
and  sniffing  at  the  entrance  of  every  seat,  in  order  to  find 
out  his  master.  As  bad  luck  for  him  would  have  it,  he 
stopped  at  one  of  the  seats  where  a  rough,  half-witted- 
looking  fellow  was  sitting  with  his  chin  leaning  upon  a 
stick,  which  he  clasped  with  both  his  hands.  The  fel- 
low, thinking  that  the  dog  was  stopping  in  order  to  bite, 
gave  him  a  smart  blow  upon  the  nose,  and  down  fell  the 
dog  stunned  at  his  feet.  On  seeing  this,  the  minister 
was  greatly  delighted,  and  having  halted,  said  to  the  man, 
with  great  emphasis,  "Thank  you  for  that,  sir,"  and 
then  proceeded  with  his  discourse. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  minister  of  Old  Mel- 
drum,  named  Harry  Likely,  was  a  very  eccentric  char- 
acter. One  day  when  preaching,  he  suddenly  paused, 
and  said  to  the  beadle:  "Tammas,  put  out  that  dog 
there  that's  lyin'  in  the  pass;  he's  like  to  gar  me  laugh, 
gashin' an' gnappin' there  at  the  fleas.  Put  him  out, 
man,  an'  dinna  miss  a  thud  o'  him  till  ye  hae  him  bye 
Nether  Fowlie's  door;  and  haste  ye  back  to  the  wor- 
ship." 

Dr.  John  Brown,  a  dear  friend  of  dogs,  relates  the 
story  of  the  first  dog  he  ever  owned.  It  was  rescued 
from  drowning  by  his  brother,  and  was  a  remarkable  dog, 
"  without  one  good  feature,  except  his  teeth  and  eyes 
and  his  bark.''  It  was  named  Toby.  "Toby  was 
usually  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  my  father  leaving," 
writes  his  genial  biographer;  "he,  however,  saw  him, 
and  up  Leith  Walk  he  kept  him  in  view  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  like  a  detective;  and  then,  when  he  knew  it 
was  hopeless  to  hound  him  home,  he  crossed  unblush- 
ingly  over,  and  joined  company."  Dr.  Brown's  father 
was  a  clergyman,  and  one  Sunday,  Toby  had  gone  with 
him  to  church,  and  left  him  at  the  vestry  door.  "The 
second  psalm  was  given  out,  and  my  father  was  sitting 
back  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  door  at  its  back,  up  which 
he  came  from  the  vestry,  was  seen  to  move  and  gently 
open;  then,  after  a  long  pause,  a  black,  shining  snout 

Eushed  its  way  steadily  into  the  church,  and  was  followed 
y  Toby's  entire  body.  He  looked  somewhat  abashed ; 
but  sniffiing  his  friend,  he  advanced  as  if  on  thin  ice; 
and  not  seeing  him,  put  his  fore  legs  on  the  pulpit,  and, 
behold  !  there  he  was,  his  own  familiar  chum.  I  watched 
all  this,  and  anything  more  beautiful  than  his  look  of 
happiness,  of  comfort,  of  entire  ease,  when  he  beheld  his 
friend,  the  smoothing  dow  n  of  the  anxious  ears,  the  swing 
of  gladness  of  that  mighty  tail,  I  don't  expect  soon  to 
see.  My  father  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  Toby  was 
at  his  feet,  and  invisible  to  all  but  himself.  Had  he  sent 
old  George,  the  minister's  man,  to  put  him  out,  Toby 
would  probably  have  shown  his  teeth,  and  astonished 
George." 

When  Her  Majesty  attended  Crathie  Church  for  the 
first  time,  the  clergyman  was  followed  up  the  pulpit 
stairs  by  a  large  dog,  which  reclined  against  the  door 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon.  The  minister  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Queen  remonstrated  with  the  clergyman. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  day  the  dog  was  not  at  church.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  whilst  dining  at  Belmoral,  the 
clergyman  was  asked  by  Her  Majesty  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  the  animal  from  church.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  dog's  pres- 
ence has  annoyed  the  Queen.  "  Not  at  all,"  was  her 
royal  response;  "pray,  let  him  come  as  usual.  I  wish 
everybody  behaved  as  well  at  church  as  your  noble  dog." 

A  clergyman  from  Edinburgh,  officiating  at  a  country 
kirk,  could  not  comprehend  why  the  congregation  kept 
their  seats  when  he  rose  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
instead  of  standing  up,  as  was  then  the  custom  in  Scot- 
land. Seeing  his  embarrassment,  the  precentor,  who  had 
guessed  its  cause,  called  out :  "  Say  awa',  sir,  say  awa'; 
it's  joost  to  cheat  the  dowgs !" 

We  have  only  dealt  with  the  subject  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  Great  Britain ;  but  the  necessity  for  appointing  dog- 
whippers  and  sluggard-wakers  has  existed  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  elsewhere.  Here  are  instances:  As  a 
clergyman  in  Connecticut  was  reading  one  of  the  lessons 
for  the  day,  he  noticed  a  surly-looking  dog  frisking  along 
the  aisle,  evidently  in  search  of  something  upon  which  he 
might  exercise  his  mischievous  bent.  Soon  he  secured  a 
hat  which  was  placed  outside  one  of  the  pews.  The 
owner  seeing  this,  and  objecting  to  this  unceremonious 
proceeding  with  his  chapeau,  poked  him  with  a  cine, 
hoping  thereby  that  he  might  regain  his  headgear.  The 
cur  was  disobliging.  The  sexton  soon  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  dog  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat  with  his  prize. 
Some  of  the  congregation  joined  in  the  chase ;  but  after 
cleverly  dodging  his  pursuers  for  some  time,  the  dog 
reached  the  door,  making  off  with  what  remained  of  the 
gentleman's  hat. 

During  his  visit  to  Serna,  Du  Chaillu  tells  us  in  his 
Midnight  Sun  that  on  ascending  the  pulpit  he  "  saw 
near  the  Bible  what  resembled  a  policeman's  club,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  thick  piece  of  leather,  the  whole  re- 
minding me  of  a  martinet.  This  had  been  used,  until 
within  a  few  years,  to  awake  the  sleepers;  the  parson 
striking  the  pulpit  with  it  very  forcibly,  thus  compelling 
attention.  Near  the  pulpit  was  a  long  pole,  rounded  at 
one  end,  with  which  the  sexton,  it  appears,  used  to  poke 
the  ribs  of  sleepers.  These  two  implements,  intended  to 
keep  the  church  awake,  were  used  extensively  in  many 
out-of-the-way  places  in  Sweden  twenty  or  thirty  years 


ago,  and  here  till  within  a  few  years,  but  were  discon- 
tinued by  the  present  pastor.  Now,  pinches  of  strong 
snuff  are  often  offered  to  the  sleeper,  who,  after  sneez- 
ing for  a  considerable  time,  finds  his  drowsiness  entirely 
gone." — Chambers's  Journal 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  number  of  mules  attached  to  the  h,earse  denotes 
the  respectability  of  a  funeral  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Eve  introduced  the  fall  styles,  but  the  persons  who  in- 
troduced the  spring  styles  seem  to  be  unknown. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  captain,  "  I'm  not  sea-sick, 
but  I'm  deucedly  disgusted  with  the  motion  of  this  ves- 
sel." 

Our  Boston  girls  never  use  the  expression  "  ghost  of  a 
chance  "  nowadays.  "  Wraith  of  an  opportunity  "  is  con- 
sidered much  better  form. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  cowardice  is  enough  to  make  every 
English-speaking  man  feel  ashamed  of  himself.  We  have 
stopped  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper. 

Judging  from  the  length  of  the  time  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Harrison  has  been  known  as  "  the  boy  preacher,"  he 
must  be  in  his  second  childhood. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  more  you  walk  on  the 
foot  with  the  corn  on  it  than  on  the  other  one?  You 
hardly  notice  the  other  one  at  all. 

A  receipt  for  lemon  pie  vaguely  adds:  "  Then  sit  on  a 
hot  stove  and  stir  constantly."  Just  as  if  anybody  could 
sit  on  a  hot  stove  without  stirring  constantly. 

Say  that  a  Scotchman  can't  make  a  joke!  The  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen  have  solemnly  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  it  is  unlaw  ful  to  take  spirits  out  of  an  empty  cask. 

"An  Indiana  voung  lady  has  invented  a  piano-stool  that 
rests  the  back."  The  next  step  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ments is  to  invent  a  piano  that  will  rest  the  neighborhood. 

"  On  the  Point  of  Attack  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel. 
If  the  heading  means  anything,  it  is  probably  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  walking  around  at  two  a.  m.  in  his  bare 
feet. 

A  German  paper  says  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
found  a  "  Richard  Wagner  Musik  Schule  "  in  Bayreuth. 
We  should  say  that  a  spelling  schule  would  be  more  val- 
uable. 

The  latest  choice  boarding-house  horror  is  rock  and 
rye  bread.  It  is  made  of.  rye  meal,  and  is  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  Landladies  and  dentists  have  formed  a  pool  to 
push  it. 

According  to  an  exchange,  "  this  is  a  nation  of  egg- 
eaters."  A  lately  returned  lecturer,  who  has  traveled  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  West,  does  not  believe  all  the  eggs 
are  eaten. 

Patti  is  said  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  billiards. 
The  neatest  compliment,  therefore,  which  an  audience 
can  pay  her  is  to  send  all  the  baldheaded  men  up  to  the 
front  seats. 

The  retention  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  is  just  like  the  English.  Give  them  an 
inch  and  they  w  ill  take  an  ell.  In  this  case  it  will  be  two 
ells — Russ-ell  Low-ell. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  says  that  "  mosquitoes  have 
made  their  appearances  in  southern  New  Jersey."  To 
this  information  we  may  add  that  coals  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Newcastle. 

The  convicts  at  the  Ohio  penitentiary  were  each  given 
three  hard-boiled  eggs  on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Every 
year  the  Ohio  authorities  are  making  the  penitentiary 
harsher  and  more  offensive. 

The  average  editor  can  sit  in  his  office  all  day  showing 
the  people  how  a  great  nation  should  be  run,  and  then  go 
home  and  be  governed  by  a  black-haired  little  woman 
not  over  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Posted  in  the  lobby  of  a  church :  "Notice. — The  per- 
son who  stole  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary  from  seat  No.  32, 
should  improve  the  opportunity  of  singing  them  here,  as 
he  w  ill  have  no  occasion  to  sing  them  hereafter." 

"  Pa,  who  was  Shylock  ? "  Pater  familias  (with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  horror) — "Great  goodness,  boy;  you  attend 
church  and  Sunday  school  every  week,  and  don't  know 
who  Shylock  was?   Go  and  read  your  Bible,  sir." 

Were  honeymoons,  like  college  commencements,  held 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  it  kind  of  rather  sort  ot  appears 
to  us  that  the  county  clerks  wouldn't  sell  enough  marriage 
licenses  to  keep  them  in  clay  pipes  and  scrap  tobacco. 

It  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  tramp  who 
was  mentally  enfeebled  that  there  were  authenticated 
instances  of  weakness  of  the  mind  having  been  cured  by 
work,  he  smiled  idiotically  and  inquired,  "  Who  wants  to 
be  cured? " 

At  Adrian,  Michigan,  a  lady  saw  an  engine  house  with 
a  steeple,  and  innocently  asked  a  gentleman  attendant 
"What  church  is  that?  The  gentleman,  after  reading 
the  sign,  "  Deluge,  No.  3,"  replied :  "  I  guess  it  must  be 
the  Third  Baptist." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Boston,  who  was  not  permitted  to  exhibit 
his  knocking-out  powers  in  the  Quaker  City,  says  he  was 
never  in  a  town  where  there  was  so  little  culture,  and 
such  a  marked  absence  of  love  for  the  higher  arts,  as  he 
saw  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Michigan  paper  with  considerable  display,  publishes 
a  recipe  for  a  meatless  tomato-soup.  This  ought  to  be 
easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  the  meat  out ;  but 
let  some  one  try  a  tomatoless  tomato  soup  if  he  wants  to 
earn  a  name  for  himself. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


is 


Some  strange  cases  of  antipathy  are  recorded 
in  the  lives  of  eminent  men.  Erasmus  was 
made  feverish  by  the  smell  of  fish.  Ambroise 
Parr  had  a  patient  who  would  faint  at  the  sight 
of  an  eel,  and  another  who  was  convulsed  on 
seeing  a  carp.  Gardan  was  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs.  A  king  of  Poland  and  a  secretary 
of  France  bled  at  the  nose  when  offered  apples. 
_A  huntsman  in  Hanover,  who  would  attack  a 
"wild  boar  valiantly,  ran  away  or  fainted  when- 
ever roast  pig  was  presented  to  his  view.  A 
person  is  toldof  who  fainted  whenever  he  saw  a 
rose,  and  similar  stories  are  told  of  antipathies 
to  lilies  and  honey.  Tycho  Hrahe  abhorred 
foxes,  Henry  III,  of  France,  cats,  mice,  spiders, 
etc.,  and  Marshal  d'Albret  pigs.  There  was 
"once  upon  a  time"  a  lady  who  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  silk  or  satin.  The  man  who 
would  faint  whenever  he  heard  a  servant  sweep- 
ing is  not  so  much  of  a  stranger,  and  the  one 
who  was  similarly  affected  by  the  sound  of  a 
bagpipe  invites  universal  sympathy.  Boyle  was 
overcome  at  hearing  the  splashing  of  water. 


It  is  a  narrow-minded  philosopher  who  fears 
for  the  perpetuity  of  religion.  The  work  ol  the 
church  is  no  craze  of  the  hour,  and  yet  who  can 
have  read  the  religious  announcements  made  in 
these  columns  without  having  been  moved  at  the 
apparently  limitless  nature  of  that  work  in  our 
nation?  And  even  those  announcements,  too, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  incomplete  as  to  number. 
If  a  citizen  of  Chicngo  pass  a  vacant  square  of 
ground  of  a  pleasant  afternoon,  he  may  usually 
see  a  large  concourse  of  boys  at  play.  Not  one 
of  those  boys  saw  the  Chicago  fire.  So,  too,  all 
through  the  land  there  gather  religious  assem- 
blies, the  average  age  of  whose  members  could 
carry  a  man  back  no  further  than  the  Mexican 
war.  The  forces  of  the  church,  as  viewed  by  a 
patriarch,  seem  an  entirely  new  levy,  and  yet  no 
one  lays  down  his  arms.  It  is  no  wooden  ball 
with  a  rubber  cord;  it  is  no  blue  glass;  it  is  no 
sunflower;  it  is  no  condurango;  it  is  no  roller- 
rink.  It  is  the  everlasting  need  of  the  human 
soul. —  Cu  rrent. 


A  St.  Louis  police  official  says  the  three 
great  causes  of  suicide  in  the  order  named  are 
sickness,  loss  of  money,  and  disappointed  love. 
His  investigations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  case  of  suicide  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  others  traceable  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  first.  He  notes  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  suicide  is  openly  commended  by 
many  visitors  to  the  morgue. 


In  Paris  a  telephonic  ticket  at  half  a  franc  is 
issued  at  any  of  the  postoffices,  which  entitled 
the  holder  to  a  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
persons  at  any  other  of  the  city  postoffices,  or 
at  any  of  the  Telephonic  Company's  stations. 
The  Telephonic  Company  offers,  at  the  same 
rate,  conversations  at  any  of  its  eleven  stations 
with  persons  at  any  other  station,  or  at  the  resi- 
dence of  any  of  its  members. 


"The  ten  thousand  landlords  in  Great  Britain 
without  toil  receive  from  the  soil  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  total  wages  paid  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  laborers  for  working 
twelve  hours  through  the  seven  days  in  every 
week."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  people 
will  persist  in  being  laborers  rather  than  land- 
lords. 

The  Princess  Pauline  Metternich  has  recently 
taken  a  prize  of  forty  ducats  and  a  lapis  lazuli 
cup  at  a  Vienna  cattle-show  for  the  best  fat 
sheep.  . 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francfoco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  sf-et,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Koails  to  the  Worlil-faiiicd  California 
UcyMers  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  CRANDEUR. 


Hew  Cottage*  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Itath- 
ing  Accommodation*  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Kepotte  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists*  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  Sao  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
street.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


m-gm  WARNER'S  -m-m 

TIPPECANOE 


THE 


BEST 


[copyrighted]. 

TOXIC 


[copyrighted.  ~\ 

BIT  TEST*.  &. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BILIOUS  HEADACHE 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 

fl.OO     A.  BOTTLE. 

II.  H.  WARMER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

REV .  FRANCIS  GILLIAT,  Arlington,  Vt  ,  recom- 
mends Warner's  Tl  PPECANOE,  The  Best,  for  sick  head- 
aches caused  by  stomach  disorders. 

FOR   FEMALE  DEBILITY, 

UNSURPASSED. 

fl.OO     A.  BOTTLE. 

II.  H.  WARMER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  v  If. 

MRS.  SPENCER  McCLELLAN,  Gowen,  Mich., 
warmly  recommends  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The 
Best. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOMJKONO. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APKIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  gth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  JUNE  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates.  ' 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Ketlnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3, 000,000  111  Uohl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Bkandrr,  Vice-President; 
K.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S-  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Gkant,  Assistant  Cubier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lro'd 


BSTAB. 

1665. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS  r,rR 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 

Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LHAVH,  AND  ARE  Dl'B  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.KAVR 
FOR 


S8.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
t.4.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  ». 
^•30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  pt 
.5.00  p. 

8.00  ft. 
T8.00  a. 

3  - 30  p- 
7.00  p. 

10.00  a . 
3.00  p. 
7.00  p. 
7.30  a. 
8 . 00  a. 
7  30  a. 
3.00  p. 

4  00  p. 
14.00  p. 

8 -oo  a . 
2 10.00  a . 

3  00  p. 

8.00  a. 
t  g . 30  ft. 
f3-3Q  P- 
tg-30  a. 


From  April  <S,  1  B85. 


.  Byron  

.  Caltstoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax  

Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton.. . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  i  Kxprcss.. 

Kl  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

11        **       *'     I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

'*         via  Renicia  

1  via  lienieia  

"         via  Henicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARN1YK 
FROM 


.  .36. io  p. 

. t io. to  a. 

. . .6. to  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 

. . .6.40  p. 

. 1 10.40  a . 

...5.40  p. 

. . to. to  a. 

. . t8-4o  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

,..17.10  p. 

. . 10.40  a . 
 6. 10  a. 

..  340  P- 
, . .  1 1 . 10  a ■ 

 9.40  a . 

,...5.-40  p. 
....5.40  p. 

...6.40  p. 
...ii. to  a . 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . *6.oo  a. 

-  .t3.4op. 
,..fl3. 40  p. 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 
, .. .5.40  p. 
...t7.iop. 
. . t  to.40  ft. 
. . .  h.  to  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9. 00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V  ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *j  00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  Jii.oo, 

*I2.0O. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  [10,30.  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  [12.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7.3o,t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— »6.23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53i  *5-23.  *5-53p  '6.13, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5.45, 

{6.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 
FROM   EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 

I2.00,  12.30,  I.OO,   I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *$■  37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-r7t  1-yii  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  IO-37»  n.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  '2-37.  I-07.  '-37.  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA — (5.22,  (5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  II.52, 
}l2.22,  12.52,  fl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — 15.15,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t-.<5, 

7-45.  '8-15.  8.45,  t9-'5.  0.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  ««>«Si  "-45. 

12.45,  i-4S.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— ts. 45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  io-45.  ti2.45.  r-45.  2.45i  3-45. 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3-'5.  5-i5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8. 115,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  \  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  4.00IMI  V  V 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tlet.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


J.BAVK 

S.  F. 

Commencing;  Hay  11,  1  arrive 
1885.                 1      S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

ti.30  p   

•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  

•5.15  p  . . . . 

6.30  p  

tn.45  P  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

....  9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....  '3.36  p 
....  I4.59  p 
....     6.00  p 

  t7-5°P 

....    tS.iS  p 

8.30  ..... 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

4.25  p  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 

 "10.02  a 

....  '3.36  p 
....  6.00  p 
....   18.15  p 

10.40  a . . .  • 
•3.30  p  — 

J  (iilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
1    Salinas  and  Monterey.  I 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  .... 
•3.30  p  

(  Watsouville,  (  amp  Good- 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
j    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
I          and  Santa  Cruz. 

....  • 10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50  a  .  .  . 

1  Monurcy  and  Santa  Cru/  I 
1      (Sunday  Excursion.)  ! 

....  (8.55P 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

{  Hollislcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  }  |  ]  ^ .'  |  * *6.'^  p 

10.40  a  ....  I     Soledad  and  Way  Stations.     I  . 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted ;    (Sundays  only ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon  \  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
  Randolph  &  Co. 


STACK  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  C/uz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 

rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  So<]ueI,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 

cadcro;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rubles  Springs. 

I  \  <  I  union  TICKETS 

i-»     c     j  1     I     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sunday,  only,  j  re,um  mm  d/y 

For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street* 
Valencia  street  Station,  ana  No.  6x3  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C   KASSKTT,  Super'ntendcnt. 
H.  K.  JUDAH,  At  Pawcngcr  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

ItKOAII  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  i88S,  an, 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Krancisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WKKK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WKKK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Pctaluma, 

DAYS. 

DA  VS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  nr. 

Fulton, 
Windsor, 

8.50  a.  ni. 

8. or  a. in. 

I lealdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 

6.10  p.  m. 

3.30D.  m 

&  Wav  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

;i.  "•. 

8  00  a.  in. 

Guerneville. 

6. 10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  ;  at  Clairville  for  Sknggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  K«  Iseyviile,  Soda  Hay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  ■  ity.  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-  from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petal uma,  $t  75  ",  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  »o  (  lover-dale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS- good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Pctaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Hcaldsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  in.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  nr., 
11.00  a.  m.,  t.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days :  6.30 
a.  D.j  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  ni.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a>  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3>3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  in. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.j  8.20  a.  m.,  to. 55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  6.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  In*»  1  -'■  4°  P>  m-i 
3-55  P-  "»-.  5-3"  P-  ™. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^  M-,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  *J  V-^  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Soijo- 
ma.  Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/"^^.  M.  (Sundays  0  ly),  from  Washington 
•  « '  ^— '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa«s.  and  1  kt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    QH  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
<->  .K>\J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  (ilenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

Mt. 
Al- 
viso, Agncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  r\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  <_>         an(j  intermediate  points. 
<fl>  r?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«fl>«->  DER  CREEK,  and  $z  50  to  SAN  JOSK,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8(^\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.y  J^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$:t  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Ectton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AMI  ALAHKDAi 

36.00,  36. 30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  5ji3.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1)12.00,12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2. jo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ,I*45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46, 7.16, 7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  IT  10.46, 
11.16,  H11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1)12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

{(Sundays  excepted.    DSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARUATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


O  0(~")  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express; 
^  •  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenlerville, 


Price,  with  exlr.i  .(llality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COM  PAN  V,  No*.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


mi  1:1  xi 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve ty where. 

Depot,   518  Sacramento  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137* 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  1  m  mi.  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

f,  R.  COWKN,  n.  H.  SCHUVLBR,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Drhnvun  ft  Arnmting,  I'hilndelphia. 
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Common  -  Sense  «  oraeta. 

These  celebrated  corsets  have  double  whale- 
bones, and  are  warranted  unbreakable.  They 
are  woven  of  tine  material,  richly  embroidered. 
A  full  assortment  of  these  French  model  corsets, 
in  all  sizes  and  colors,  from  $1  to  $3,  to  be  had 
only  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  street  and  10  and  12  Dujiont  street;  sole 
agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Make  no  mistake 
in  the  place,  and  remember  that  Freud's  Corset 
House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  m.,  and  Saturdays  at 
10  p.  m.   

Mott,  the  Kansas  City  medium  who  was  ex- 
posed by  means  of  aniline  dye,  and  who  was 
tried  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
has  been  discharged  by  the  court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  complainants  were  not  deceived  by 
Mott's  claims;  that  they  paid  their  money,  not 
to  see  spirits,  but  to  expose  humbug.  At  the 
same  time  the  judge  says  that  the  complainants 
"demonstrated  beyond  the-  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  defendant  was  a  fraud.  This 
decision  is  based  upon  a  quotation  from  a  case 
in  the  first  volume  of  American  criminal  reports 
that  "the  false  pretense  must  be  relied  on  by 
the  partv  claiming  to  have  been  defrauded,  as 
trje."  If  it  is  good  law  it  practically  protects 
all  fraudulent  mediums  from  punishment,  as 
persons  who  go  to  seances  honestly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  spirits  of  the  dead,  are  hardly  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  detect  jugglery,  and  even  if 
they  suspected  trickery  they  have  not  the  means 
at  hand  for  a  thorough  and  convincing  exposure. 
Springfiehi  Republican. 


1  in  TiiomaN  Festival  Concerts. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  seven  splendid  pro- 
grammes prepared  by  Theodore  Thomas  for  the 
San  F'rancisco  Festival  have  been  made  public, 
and  have  invited  our  people  to  a  renewed  study 
of  Wagner,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Massenet,  Schumann,  Saint-S;ens,  Gounod, 
Moszkowski,  and  the  other  distinguished  com- 
posers whose  works  are  to  lie  given  at  the 
Pavilion.  To  this  study,  so  far  as  Wagner  is 
concerned,  the  "  Wagner  Handbook,"  issued  in 
connection  with  the  programme,  will  be  a  great 
help,  giving,  as  it  does,  sketches,  analyses,  and 
illustrations  of  the  Wagner  operas,  and  much 
other  valuable  matter;  there  is  but  a  limited 
number  of  these  handsome  books  available,  how- 
ever, being  the  few  that  were  left  from  the  Wag- 
ner festivals  of  last  year  in  eastern  states,  for 
which  they  were  prepared.  The  Thomas  orches- 
tra and  the  accompanying  singers  —  Mme. 
Fursch-Madi,  Misses  Juch  and  Clapper,  and 
Messrs.  Winch  and  Heinrich — give  the  thiity- 
second  concert  of  their  present  tour  to-day,  at 
Kansas  City,  and,  with  Frau  Materna  (who 
joins  them  there),  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
next  Wednesday.  The  first  concert  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  with  a  miscellane- 
ous programme,  including  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony (No.  2),  a  suite  by  Moszkowski,  a 
rhapsodie  Hongroise  (No.  12)  by  Liszt,  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman  overture  by  Wagner,  for 
orchestra,  while  Miss  Juch  and  Mr.  Heinrich 
will  appear  in  a  duet  from  the  last  named  opera, 
and  the  great  Materna  will  make  her  San  F'ran- 
cisco debut  in  the  well-known  aria,  "  Ocean, 
Thou  Mighty  Monster,"  from  Weber's  Oleum. 


GEO.  WINTER, 


I.  T.  PRICE. 


BIG  HEDGE 

POULTRY  YARDS, 

NO.     13Xil     SIXTH  AA'ENUE, 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

PIGKONS,  GUINEA  HENS, 

PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS, 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  RABBITS. 

Particular  attention  called  to  my  new 

BROODERS 

For  Young  Chickens,  Turkeys,  etc. 

INCUBATORS  of  ALL  VARIETIES. 

Poultry  Brooder*  and  lm-ubators 
on  exhibition 

At  Stalls  12  and  38  Center  Market,  corner  Dupont  and 
Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Maltese  tats,  Svotrli  Terrier*.  Pnga,  ami 
Oilier  Varieties  of  Hon*. 

f-^Send  for  Circulars. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   D.  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  ani>  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  DEER. 


OTTO   NOR  MANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
11REWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Itiisli  Street,  San  FranrlMoo. 

Large  stock  of  Heer  in  hulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS   THE  HKS'I'. 
For  sale  Every  where.    Take  n<>  other, 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

O*  AND  AFTER  TO-DAY. 

CHAS.  LUDIN, 

BEER  PARLOR  geary 

r.rsi  l.<  11  s  always  on  ilnt  lit. 

Lunches  a  specialty. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


u.  .1.  STAPLES,  PreaMent. 
AE.PHEUS  10  1.1   Vice- President. 


$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  J.  m  TTOW,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

f  FINE  JEWELRY 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  O 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  eutlre  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

will  continue       same  as  before.    Furniture,  Pianos,  Paintings,  ami 

other  goons  stored  al  reasonable  rates,  Advances  made. 
Omee  ami  Storerooms  no.  78S  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  DUPONT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PI  *\NOS!  I  nqualihedly  and  Emphatically, 

'V^v,k.  THE  BEST  PIANO 

in  tin'  World  I 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  41  Market  Street,  Cor.  Spear,  San  F'rseo. 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


COAL. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mrs.  W.  F.  De  FORREST, 

FEME  HIXETHERY, 

No.  24  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


^^^■^    SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  I   r  t.imily  u^e. 

^H^A  Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
^^^^^k  smoke  Bad  SOOt  than  any  other.  If 
r  your   dealer  don't  happen  to  hav«  it, 

send  to  GEDAB  KIVI  K  COAL  CO., 

1011  to  112  Mission  street. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
Bis  flay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sauaome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOM  V(.l  I!  A  (O., 

i3<i  3'3i  3*5  and  3'7  Market  street,        San  Fr..ncisco. 


PAR  EXCELLENCE! 


sun  ; 

BLEND 

',  TEA 

IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RICHARDS,HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 


k  e  a.  r> 


the  DAILY  EXAMINER 


G   CentH   per  Copy. 


SERVED  BY  CARRIER 


At   1G   Cents   per  Week. 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOAR  DING- HOUSB 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  195  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Not.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Kvery  Altemoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY. 

DO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.   You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

B.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  those 
other  stupid  paper*." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill  nalured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper  for  the  'east  money. 
It.    If  you  don't  take  th*   DAILY   REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


MAY  30,  1885. 


VOL.  III.— NO.  iy. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS. 


CONTENTS. 


Postscripts  Derrick  Dodd 

The  Man  Who  Was  Guiltv— Chapter  VII  

 Flora  Haines  Apponyi 

From  the  Diarv  of  a  Vagabond  

Obstacles  to  Aerial  Navigation  

Cemetery  Rambles— Lone  Mountain  Marion  Hill 

Woman's  Realm  F.  E.  W. 

The  Rambler  .'  J.  D.  S. 

Whither  Do  We  Go  Adley  H.  Cummins 

Rambles  Among  Books  Ferret 

Current  Fun  

Editorial:    The  Graduates  of  '85;  The  Chinese  Mission;  Victor 

Hugo;  Archbishop  Alemany ;  Public  Trusts  

Short  Bits  Francesca 

Murphy's  Remarkable  Cure  

Bill  Nye  on  Architecture  

The  Russian  People  and  Power  

Peg  Woffington  Lavioa  S  Goodwin 

Art  Notes  Fingal  Buchanan 

Amusements  Dorothy 

Making  Treasury  Notes  

Sameness  John  McGovern 

Poetry:   A  Grateful  Heart;  In  the  Dark;  Beside  the  Sea;  Verses 

Written  in  an  Album;  Almond  Blossom  


"  Come  in  and  join  us." 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  cheerful  response,  and  the  crowd 
followed  the  good  man  up  to  the  door  of  the  lecture  hall. 

"Why,  1  don't  see  any  bar,"  said  one  of  the  gang, 
much  surprised. 

"  Bar!"  replied  the  exhorter.  "  Young  man,  this  is  the 
bar  of  hea%ren." 

"Great  Scott!"  chorused  the  reprobates,  greatly  dis- 
gusted; "  we  thought  you  meant  to  set  up  the  beer." 

And  the  wicked  youths  filed  out,  and  kept  on  down  to 
the  scrapping  match  at  Maynard's. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


Passed  Out. — A  married  woman  over  in  Oakland 
worried  a  long  time  to  hit  upon  some  suitable  gift  for  her 
husband's  birthday.  He  was  a  great  card-player,  so  on 
the  anniversary  in  question  she  presented  him  with  three 
of  a  kind — triplets.  She  imagined  that  would  about  fill 
the  bill,  but  the  next  day  her  astonished  partner  lit  out 
for  Alaska,  in  disguise.  He  left  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
he  preferred  a  climate  that  didn't  prevent  a  poor  man 
from  laying  up  a  cent. 

He  Was  All  Right.— The  other  morning  while  the 
Diffenderfer  family  were  at  breakfast,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  old  D.,  from  his  son  Napoleon  Pioneer  Diffenderfer, 
who  was  at  Harvard. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  great  emotion, 
"  this  will  tell  us  how  our  dear  boy  passed  the  examina- 
tions.   1  hope  my  fears  are  not  realized." 

"Oh,  I  guess  our  Nappie  is  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Dif- 
fenderfer, proudly. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  delightedly. 
"  It  is  all  right,  thank  Heaven  !  Nap  has  failed  com- 
pletely in  all  branches.  He  is  at  the  foot  of  every  class. 
How  fortunate ! " 

"  Fortunate,  Mr.  Diffenderfer !  " 

"  Exactly,  my  dear.  I  have  been  tormented  with  the 
misgiving  that  possibly  our  darling  boy  possessed  brains, 
and  was  therefore  doomed  to  suffer  from  envy,  detraction 
and  poverty.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  that  now,  I  can 
plainly  see.  Our  beloved  son  is  exactly  adapted  for  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  blanked  fool ! " 

And  the  good  old  couple  mingled  their  happy  tears  over 
the  welcome  fact.   

Mrs.  Burdett-Coutts  has  just  presented  the  poor  of 
Birmingham  with  forty  thousand  pairs  of  socks.  Charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  shins. 


And  now  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  infatuated 
with  an  American  actress,  and  the  taxpayers  in  that 
country  are  gloomily  expecting  a  rise  along  the  whole 
line.  Meanwhile  the  Nihilists  have  temporarily  sus- 
pended operations.    "  One  thing  at  a  time,"  they  say. 


The  Wrong  Bar.— The  other  evening,  as  a  promi- 
nent eastern  revivalist  was  about  entering  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  on  Sutter  street,  he  observed  a  delegation  of 
giddy  youths  coming  down  the  street.  Pausing  until 
they  had  approached,  the  evangelist  said,  with  an  en- 
couraging smile : 


A  citizen  of  Marysville  invented  a  new  corset  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  clumsy  affair  until  last  week, 
when  the  sample  one  (worn  by  -his  wife)  broke,  the  steel 
rib  piercing  her  side  and  causing  instant  death.  The  in- 
ventor wants  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  half  interest. 


A  large  shark  was  washed  ashore  at  North  Beach 
yesterday.  In  its  stomach  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man's  hand,  upon  which  was  a  brass  ring,  the  corrosion 
of  which  had  inflamed  the  shark's  stomach,  causing  its 
death.  The  President  of  the  P.  C.  A.  Society  has  gotten 
out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  man.  It's  high  time 
this  habit  of  wearing  bogus  jewelry  was  stopped. 


California  is  said  to  be  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
whose  inhabitants  never  use  an  almanac.  The  square 
fact  is  that  a  good  reliable  almanac  would  be  (Tom,  open 
that  window!)  just  thrown  away  on  this  region  of  (Jane, 
shut  the  window  and  build  a  fire!)  summer  and  sealskin 
sacks.  (Whew!  Get  your  overcoat,  and  let's  go  for  some 
ice-cream.) 

Last  week  three  Buddhist  missionaries  arrived  in  New 
York,  and  at  once  tackled  the  hard  cases  in  that  city. 
Somebody  has  given  us  away  to  the  Hindoos,  even. 


During  a  baseball  game  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the 
other  day,  hailstones  as  large  as  eggs  fell,  seriously  in- 
juring two  of  the  players.  It  will  give  the  adherents  of 
Bob  Ingersoll  a  terrible  set-back  if  it  becomes  apparent 
that,  after  all,  there  is  an  overruling  Providence  experi- 
menting as  to  the  best  method  of  exterminating  profes- 
sional ball-players. 

He  Groaned. — The  other  morning  a  couple  of  eastern 
tourists  walked  into  the  bar-room  at  the  Occidental,  and 
ordered  a  couple  of  Napa  soda  lemonades. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  barkeeper,  preparing  to  push  the 
wires  off  the  corks;  "just  keep  quiet  a  moment,  while  I 
groan,  please,"  and  he  exploded  both  corks  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, followed  the  reports  with  the  most  blood-curdling 
moans  possible. 

"  No,  I  guess  there  ain't  any  around  this  morning,"  he 
said,  as  he  proceeded  to  compound  the  beverages. 

"  Ain't  any  what?  What  the  deuce  docs  all  this  mean  ? " 
said  the  mystified  strangers. 

"  Why,  you  see  there's  generally  a  lot  of  English 
globe-trotters  in  the  house — those  fellows  who  think  that 
the  shoot-on-sight,  man-for-breakfast  times  are  still  all  the 
go  here.  So  whenever  I  open  soda  I  just  groan  a  couple 
of  times,  and  the  way  the  Johnnie  Freshes  rush  in  from  the 
reading  and  billiard  rooms  to  look  at  the  corpse  is  just 
too  high  for  anything.  Come  in  after  dinner  to-night, 
and  I'll  show  you  some  fun." 


Professor  Huxley  calls  a  primrose  "a  corollifloral  di- 
cotyledonous exogen."  As  usual,  there  were  no  police 
around  to  interfere. 

The  Peruvians  don't  take  much  begum  nonsense  in 
theirs.  When  a  girl's  "steady  company"  fails  to  drop 
in  by  8 : 30  Sunday  evenings,  her  big  brother  is  sent 
round  with  a  shotgun  mandamus  to  bring  the  lover's 
cadaver  into  court,  or  a  written  excuse.  The  best  busi- 
ness in  that  country  is  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages. 


"  There  is  no  use  talking,"  said  a  City  Hall  official  the 
other  day;  "  a  man  can't  make  an  honest  living  nowadays 
unless  he  steals."   

Mitchell  the  pugilist  has  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  up  fighting  and  going  into  the  minstrel  business. 
Thus  we  see  to  what  utter  degradation  bad  company  may 
bring  a  man.   

Under  a  law  recently  passed  in  Wisconsin,  a  hotel  in 
that  state,  if  unprovided  with  a  fire-escape,  cannot  col- 
lect a  bill.  Going  by  this  rule,  most  of  our  Frisco  hotels 
must  possess  six  or  eight  escapes  apiece. 


One  particular  exhibit  in  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the 
Art  Association  is  simply  villainous  in  its  want  of  merit, 
and  should  be  removed  at  once. 

[Note.  The  above  general  little  criticism  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  last  week.  Since  then  every  local  artist  ex- 
hibiting in  said  collection  has  been  up  to  interwiew  us 
with  a  club,  with  one  exception.  The  one  is  bed-ridden 
at  present,  but  has  begun  a  suit  for  slander — D.  D.] 


In  Hock,  etc. — The  best  paying  bar-room  in  Oak- 
land is  a  place  on  Broadway,  formerly  occupied  by  an 
insurance  company.  The  company  moved  away,  leav- 
ing its  old  sign  over  the  door.  The  very  first  day  the 
next  tenant,  who  had  failed  to  remove  the  sign,  opened 
his  bar  he  was  surprised  at  the  splendid  business  he  did. 
He  says  now  that  no  end  of  leading  business  men  and 
church  members  drop  in  every  day  and  remark,  with  a 
cheerful  wink — 

"Grand  idea,  that  sign  of  yours.  I'll  take  a  policy 
with  a  little  lemon  and  sugar  in  it,  please." 

The  flag  is  still  there. 

Porter  Ashe  means  to  call  his  new  colt  "  Slander."  It 
goes  so  fast  when  it  gets  started,  you  know. 


A  Protector.— When  the  overland  train  had  wheezed 
into  the  depot  last  Thursday,  the  passengers,  as  usual, 
gathered  around  the  baggage  car  to  receive  the  remains 
of  their  luggage. 

The  baggage-smashers  had  slammed  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  passengers'  debris  when  they  came  to  a 
wooden  chest  belonging  to  some  honest  emigrant,  who, 
with  a  touching  faith  in  American  improvements,  had 
carefully  tied  round  his  box  a  red  flannel  chest-protector. 

Even  the  burliest  ruffian  in  the  trunk-banging  gang  felt 
a  twinge  of  shame  at  this  unsophisticated  appeal  to  his 
better  nature,  and  as  the  humble  chest  was  gently  lifted 
out  and  placed  on  a  truck,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  the 
wharf. 

Proper  Respect. — The  other  day,  during  breakfast  at 
the  Hardchewing  House,  Skaggers,  the  star  boarder, 
jumped  up  and,  with  a  profound  bow,  opened  the  door 
for  the  waiter.  1 

"  Denied  polite,"  growled  old  Major  Boggs. 

"  It  isn't  politeness,  it's  respect  for  age,"  said  Skaggers, 
gloomily.  "  Didn't  you  see  he  carried  the  butter  in  one 
hand,  and  the  spring  chicken  in  the  other?" 

And  the  landlady  hustled  out  to  make  out  his  bill. 


Another  banjo  club  has  been  formed  on  Van  Ness 
avenue.  Real  estate  investors  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  only  barber  at  Spokane  Falls  was  elected  Coroner 
last  week.    The  miners  do  their  own  shaving  now. 


"  Hadn't  an  enemy  in  the  world"  is  the  fool's  epitaph 
somebody  wants  to  place  on  the  proposed  monument  to 
Professor  Howard.  It's  a  mighty  thick-headed  numbskull 
who  hasn't  brains  enough  to  get  himself  hated  by  some 
one-horse,  pock-marked,  round-shouldered,  cigarette- 
smoking  nobody. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  "  Lord  Garmoyle  (Gum- 
boil) had  a  fit  in  Poole's  tailor  establishment,  and  was 
sent  home  in  a  critical  state."  If  the  English  tourists  we 
see  standing  around  at  the  Palace  are  any  criterion,  this 
must  have  been  the  only  fit  ever  issued  from  that  shop. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

UND^R  SUSPICION. 

'Phe  first  place  he  visited  was  a  large  factory  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  street,  a  house  which  had  taken 
several  important  state  contracts,  and  maintained  a  small 
army  of  workmen.  The  business  was  conducted  by  a 
stock  company  which  had  its  regularly  chosen  officers 
and  directors,  including  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prominent  men  in  the  city. 

Unused  to  the  formalities  of  such  establishments,  Hale 
asked  to  see  the  head  of  the  house,  and  a  courteous 
salesman  directed  him  to  a  row  of  neatly  fitted  offices 
partitioned  off  from  the  main  exhibition-room. 

He  found  the  President  of  the  company  busily  writing 
at  a  desk.  The  accumulation  of  a  large  and  handsome 
property  had  not  served  to  disturb  the  systematic  busi- 
ness methods  of  James  Blakeman.  Holding  himself  a 
little  aloof  in  social  intercourse,  in  his  commercial  re- 
lations he  prided  himself  upon  being  a  man  of  working 
habits— a  man  of  the  people.  At  this  particular  epoch 
his  auivity  had  received  fresh  stimulus  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  United  States  senatorship  would  soon  be 
vacated,  and  his  friends  were  advocating  his  nomination, 
on  the  score  of  these  very  praiseworthy  and  popular  at- 
tributes. 

He  did  not  do  the  new-comer  the  grace  of  lifting  his 
pen  from  the  paper,  but,  after  one  careless  glance, 
saluted  him  with  an  indifferent  greeting. 

"  Well,  what's  wanted?" 

"  Work." 

"What  trade?" 

"Carpenter — cabinet-maker." 

"  Ed,  call  Jobson." 

The  general  superintendent  made  his  appearance — a 
short,  compactly  built  man,  whose  brisk  air  proclaimed 
him  to  be  an  exponent  of  his  employer's  principles. 

"  Any  men  needed  on  wood-work,  Jobson?" 

"  We  could  make  use  of  half  a  dozen  more  hands,  Mr. 
Blakeman.  That  lot  ot  chairs  for  the  Sacramento 
theater  is  promised  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we  are 
pretty  close  run." 

"  Where  have  you  been  working?" 

This  query  was  addressed  to  Hale,  who  met  it  without 
hesitation  or  surprise.    It  was  what  he  had  expected. 

"  At  San  Quentin." 

"  Penitentiary? " 

"  Yes." 

Humiliating  as  it  was  to  make  this  public  confession, 
the  applicant  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  an- 
nouncement had  produced  a  singular  and  unaccountable 
effect  upon  the  head  of  the  establishment.  James  Blake- 
man was  a  tall  man,  broad  and  portly  of  figure,  and  car- 
ried himself  with  th^  dignity  and  pomposity  befitting  a 
man  of  his  importance;  but  as  he  shifted  his  attitude 
with  a  nervous  movement,  he  seemed  to  shrink  and  col- 
lapse, as  if  some  inner  spring  of  pride  or  self-respect  had 
been  roughly  jarred,  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  a  hunted 
look. 

Was  it  mere  physical  fear,  the  insensate  horror  and  re- 
pulsion that  sometimes  seizes  men  on  contact  with  an 
avowed  criminal?  Hale  asked  himself  the  question  in 
wondering  speculation. 

The  President's  next  act  was  in  distinct  rebuttal  of  this 
theory.    He  spoke  to  the  two  other  men. 

"That'll  do,  Jobson.  Ed,  take  this  bill  around  to 
Failing  &  Winchester's." 

Left  alone  with  his  visitor,  he  addressed  him  with  an 
anxious  and  deprecating  air  that  presented  a  curious  con- 
trast to  his  usual  self-sufficient  bearing. 

"Mr.  Hale,  why  did  you  come  to  me?"  He  dwelt 
upon  the  last  word  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  a  peculiar 
•personal  significance  to  the  question.  Hale  received  it 
with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Because  1  wanted  employment ;  because  I  knew  you 
had  the  largest  furniture  establishment  on  the  coast; 
because  I  knew  you  had  three  hundred  men  in  your 
employ;  because  " 

"  That  is  enough."  The  equanimity  of  the  questioner 
was  restored  by  this  candid  statement  of  fact,  and  a  flavor 
of  his  customary  arrogance  returned.  "Nevertheless," 
he  added,  "  I  can't  employ  you.  It  would  be  entirely 
opposed  to  our  policy,  sir;  entirely  opposed  to  our 
policy.  However,  I  appreciate  the  hardship  of  your 
position,  and  I  don't  mind  doing  so  much." 

He  pulled  open  a  drawer  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  out  a 
twenty-dullar  gold  piece,  placed  it  deliberately  on  the 
end  of  the  desk  nearest  to  where  his  visitor  stood.  Hale 
contemplated  the  money  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were 
unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  was  trying 
to  decipher  it  on  the  lace  of  the  coin;  then  his  eye 
traveled  wiih  keen  curiosity  to  the  face  of  the  donor. 

"  If  you  can't  give  me  work,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  expect  me  to  take  your  money." 

He  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  for  beneath  the  gladness 
of  worldly  prospeiity,  the  complacency  of  unsullied 
position,  and  the  consciousness  of  popular  esteem  that 


rejoiced  in  every  line  of  the  manufacturer's  fleshy  counte- 
nance, Hale  detected  a  mystic  and  indelible  imprint.  In 
the  anxious  face,  the  averted  eye,  the  uncertain  gesture, 
he  read  the  acknowledgement  of  a  hidden  bond  of  affin- 
ity; the  comfortless,  the  shameful,  the  tragical,  fellow- 
ship of  crime. 

Hale  went  the  rounds  of  the  other  factories  in  a  method- 
ical and  mechanical  fashion.  Easy  as  the  undertaking 
seemed,  it  was  not  a  task  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
day,  nor  yet  in  a  week,  for  there  were  tiresome  spells  of 
waiting  before  his  application  could  be  heard,  and  in 
many  cases  he  called  again  and  again,  only  to  find  the 
employer  absent  or  engaged.  By  many  he  was  met  with 
courtesy,  and  he  received  sympathy  from  a  few,  but  as  a 
rule  he  found  every  place  already  filled,  and  in  the  few 
instances  where  a  vacancy  afforded  room  for  a  faithful 
and  capable  man,  his  questionable  credentials  lost  him 
the  day.  He  finally  took  his  way  to  a  cabinet-maker  on 
Fourth  street,  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  with  whom 
they  had  dealt  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity.  The  con- 
vict shrank  from  recalling  himself  to  this  man,  but  some 
remembrance  of  his  kindly  face  caused  him  to  think  that 
his  application  would  not  be  in  vain.  He  found  that  the 
small  establishment  had  given  way  to  a  mammoth  build- 
ing with  large  show-rooms,  presenting  a  glass  front  to  the 
street,  and  the  blockade  of  teams  outside,  the  hurried 
movements  of  men  within,  gave  evidence  of  sound  finan- 
cial prosperity. 

"  Good  day,  sir." 

The  owner  turned  and  greeted  him  with  a  brisk  business 
air. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  McAllister?  My  name 
is  Hale,  Laurence  Hale." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  The  manufacturer  shook  hands 
with  him  in  an  awkward  way,  without  enthusiasm  or 
warmth. 

"I  called,"  said  the  returned  felon,  "to  ask  for  work; 
joiner,  turner,  finisher — anything  in  the  line  of  ordinary 
cabinet  work.  I  ought  to  understand  my  trade.  I  have 
served  a  long  apprenticeship."  And  he  gave  a  short,  bit- 
ter laugh. 

McAllister  listened  with  a  troubled  look. 

"  Come  with  me,  Mr.  Hale,"  he  said,  as  the  young 
man  concluded.  He  led  the  applicant  through  the  ware- 
rooms  and  a  large  store-room  in  the  rear,  fragrant  with 
the  smell  of  spicy  woods;  then  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to 
where  an  open  doorway  commanded  a  view  of  a  long 
apartment,  in  which  stalwart  workmen  flitted  back  and 
forth,  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

"  Look  there,  Hale." 

The  two  men  viewed  in  silence  the  scene  of  honest 
activity,  noting  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  workers,  their 
quick,  firm  tread,  their  strong,  skillful  hands;  and  a 
pleasurable  sensation  stirred  in  both  their  breasts. 

"I  have  over  a  hundred  hands  in  there,"  said  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  slowly,  "  and  I  believe  every  one  of 
them  is  an  honest  man;  they  have  all  been  tried  and 
proved.  Many  of  them  have  wives  and  children.  They 
are  a  sober,  hard-working,  steady  set,  trained  to  the  bench 
from  their  youth.  If  one  of  them  drops  out  to-day  there 
will  be  a  score  of  his  kind  ready  to  take  his  place  to- 
morrow. I  put  it  to  your  sense  of  justice,  Hale:  do  you 
think  I  would  be  justified  in  shipping  one  of  them  and 
taking — you — in  his  place?" 

Hale  shook  his  head  in  silent  negation.  They  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  outer 
door.  The  puzzled  expression  worn  by  the  manufacturer 
from  the  commencement  of  the  interview  deepened.  At 
the  door  he  turned  to  the  younger  man,  with  a  depreca- 
tory shrug  of  his  shoulders — 

"  I  can't  say  I  exactly  understand,  Hale,  how  you 
should  be  in  precisely  this  position.  It  was  a  pile  of 
money  to  sink  inside  of  six  weeks." 

"  You  remember  I  accounted  for  every  cent.  It  all 
went  up  in  Bullion,  one  of  the  worst  wildcat  stocks  ever 
floated  on  the  market." 

"  I  know;  I  know.  But  there  was  fifteen  thousand  be- 
sides. There,  there;  don't  get  excited,  man.  If  you 
don't  choose  to  give  a  friend  your  confidence,  nobody's 
going  to  force  it." 

The  subject  of  the  missing  money,  which  had  wholly 
passed  from  Hale's  mind,  had  been  sprung  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly  that  in  his  surprise  and  consternation  he 
was  only  capable  of  a  confused  protest.  He  found  him- 
self in  the  street  before  he  could  frame  an  intelligent  de- 
nial, and  then  his  mind  was  so  occupied  with  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  heard  that  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  useless  regrets  over  the  omission.  So  the  miss- 
ing funds  had  never  been  accounted  for,  and  people  still 
hugged  the  delusion  that  he  had  appropriated  the  greater 
as  well  as  the  lesser  sum — he,  who  had  not  another  re- 
source in  the  world  aside  from  the  little  sum  provided  by 
his  mother's  tender  forethought,  and  who  already  reck- 
oned forward  by  days  to  the  time  when  that  would  be 
exhausted.  The  tragedy  of  the  position  impressed  him 
far  more  than  its  absurdity. 

Abandoning  all  hope  of  procuring  work  at  the  large 
factories,  he  undertook  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  smaller 
establishments,  beginning  with  the  different  planing  mills 
where  the  manufacture  of  furniture  was  carried  on  in  a 
small  way,  and  ending  with  the  small  repairing  shops 
scattered  throughout  the  city.    In  the  latter  places  he 


encountered  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, under  an  extra  pressure  of  work,  that  a  hand  was 
needed,  but  each  man  was  expected  to  provide  his  own 
kit  of  tools — a  purchase  involving  the  outlay  of  a  consid- 
erable sum,  and  the  applicant  had  neither  money  nor 
credit.  After  awhile  he  became  accustomed  to  disap- 
pointment. He  rose  in  the  morning  prepared  for  mis- 
fortune, and  fought  the  day's  losing  fight  with  a  serene 
and  expectant  face.  Now  and  then  he  gave  himself  over 
to  long  fits  of  meditation,  curiously  speculating  as  to  how 
it  all  would  end.  So  long  as  his  health  and  strength  held 
out  his  duty  was  clear ;  but  there  was  a  limit  to  all  things, 
and  time  was  swiftly  advancing  with  its  stern  restrictions. 

He  walked  along  Front  street  early  one  forenoon,  his 
hand  thrust  into  his  pocket,  with  a  tight  grasp  upon  the 
single  coin  it  held.  This  piece  of  silver  was  literally  his 
last  dollar,  and  he  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  little  short 
of  superstition.  He  had  gone  without  his  breakfast  that 
morning  sooner  than  break  the  coin,  and  as  he  loitered  in 
front  of  the  great  wholesale  market  he  meditated  the 
stories  he  had  heard  of  men  who  made  their  fortunes 
through  shrewd  investments  of  trifling  sums,,  speculating 
upon  hisown  qualifications  for  an  itinerant  fruit  vender  or 
street  merchant.  Whimsically  indulging  his  day  dream, 
he  plunged  into  a  series  of  abstract  computations,  in  which 
the  silver  dollar  compounded  daily  at  a  fabulous  interest, 
speedily  attaining  the  proportions  of  a  colossal  sum. 

His  arithmetical  gyrations  were  interrupted  by  the* 
appearance  of  an  old  woman,  who  emerged  from  a  dingy 
alley,  walking  feebly,  and  crossed  the  sidewalk  before 
him.  Her  hands  were  swollen  and  distorted  by  the 
ravages  of  some  painful  disease,  and  her  garb  ot  rusty 
black,  hung  in  tatters  about  her.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  long  stick,  and  as  she  reached  the  curbstone, 
first  looking  around  as  it  to  assure  herself  that  her  action 
was  not  observed,  she  extended  the  staff  and  eagerly 
poked  over  the  mass  of  refuse  dumped  from  the  vegetable 
carts.  Her  object  was  revealed  when  her  search  was 
rewarded  by  a  sound  white  turnip,  accidentally  dropped  in 
the  hasty  transfer  of  the  produce  from  carts  to  the  market, 
(lathering  up  the  skirt  of  her  dress  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  her  gleanings,  she  hurriedly  stooped  and  secured  her 
prize.  A  small  crimson  beet,  a  couple  of  new  potatoes, 
a  fragment  of  cauliflower  and  some  cabbage  leaves,  repaid 
her  further  search,  and  sighing  heavily,  she  turned  to  go. 

Hale  craved  no  further  evidence  of  the  old  creature's 
want.  Her  bowed  and  decrepit  form,  her  wrinkled  face, 
her  gray  hairs,  her  shrinking  ways,  and  the  pathetic  epi- 
sode of  which  he  had  been  an  unseen  witness,  were  suffi- 
cient vouchers  of  her  need.  Stepping  rapidly  and  with 
caution,  he  neared  her  side,  and  stealthily  extending  his 
hand,  dropped  the  coin  into  her  skirt  and  started  to  move 
on.    A  gruff  voice  arrested  him. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  policeman,  who  bore  down  upon 
him  with  an  air  of  wrathful  authority.  The  old  woman 
halted,  alarmed  and  trembling,  looking  from  one  man  to 
the  other,  in  fear  and  consternation. 

"  Before  the  Lord,"  she  asseverated,  "I've  done  noth- 
ing out  of  the  way." 

"No  more  do  I  believe  you  have,  Susan,"  the  officer 
assured  her,  in  a  friendly  tone.  "  You've  lived  on  Bren- 
ham  place  a  matter  of  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  there's 
not  one  can  say  you've  ever  laid  hands  on  other  people's 
property,  or  been  anything  but  an  unfortunate,  harmless 
old  soul.  But  this  here  man's  a  different  case.  He's  a 
bad  one.  Six  months  out  of  prison,  and  nevf.r  once  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  honest  work.  He's  Under  Suspicion,  he 
is."  And  the  blue-coat  riveted  upon  Hale  a  lofty  and 
dramatic  glare,  which  the  latter  made  no  feint  of  resent- 
ing. 

"The  question  is,"  continued  the  officer,  slowly  and 
impressively,  "  what  was  the  fellow  sneaking  after  you 
for,  and  catching  hold  of  your  dress?  What  have  you 
got  in  your  skirt,  Susan?  Don?t  be  afraid  to  let  me  see," 
he  said,  kindly. 

Thus  exhorted,  the  old  woman  dropped  her  skirt,  and 
her  motley  collection  tumbled  pell-mell  upon  the  side- 
walk, but  a  shining  silver  coin  was  swifter,  and  struck 
with  a  musical  clink,  curvetting  around  the  inequalities 
of  the  pavement  and  finally  coming  to  rest  in  a  little  hol- 
low. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  when  I  say  I  never 
saw  it  until  this  moment!  I  never  knew  it  was  there.  It 
must  have  been  caught  in  the  cabbage  leaves,  as  I 

scrambled  them  up,  or  else  "   She  looked  at  Hale 

with  a  sudden  light  in  her  faded  eyes.  The  policeman's 
gaze  was  also  concentrated  upon  the  young  man's  face, 
scanning  it  with  a  look  ot  sharp  inquiry.  The  suspicion 
vanished  from  the  officer's  face. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  soft  one,  and  no  mistake."  He 
uttered  the  words  slowly,  and  with  an  oracular  air,  re- 
garding Hale  with  the  look  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rank 
all  mankind  according  to  their  susceptibility. 

"  Don't  you  know  you're  playing  the  fool,  young  man, 
encouraging  street  beggary  and  the  like?"  he  demanded, 
testily. 

"  There  was  an  old  man  died  of  starvation  up  on 
Bartlett  place  the  other  night.  At  the  end  of  your  beat, 
is  it  not?  Suppose  some  one  had  happened  along  in  time 
to  play  the  fool  with  him?" 

"  Go  on  with  your  blasted  nonsense,  then,  if  you  have 
the  tin  to  back  it,"  returned  the  policeman,  "only  I 
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warn  you  the  whole  force  is  on  the  look-out  for  that  hid- 
den treasure  of  yours.  We're  sure  to  come  across  it  some 
day,  and  then  all  your  fine  notions  will  be  played  out  "; 
and  he  laughed,  a  hearty  cachinnation  which  was  a  fine 
mixture  of  good  nature  and  irony. 

The  street  was  so  quiet  and  deserted  at  that  time  of  day 
that  Hale  fancied  the  little  episode  had  escaped  obser- 
vation, but  a  man  who  trod  the  pavement  behind  him 
had  been  a  spectator  of  the  curious  by-play,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace,  to  overtake  the  surreptitious  alms-giver. 
A  big  hand  fell  on  Hale's  shoulder,  as  it  had  fallen 
on  a  memorable  occasion  more  than  ten  years  gone 
by,  and  he  turned  with  a  look  almost  as  shamefaced  as 
on  that  previous  meeting,  to  encounter  a  pair  of  honest 
blue  eyes  beaming  with  friendly  feeling. 

"  Hale,  how  are  you?  " 

Voice  and  words  and  manner  unchanged,  John 
Banks's  tone  was  as  hearty,  his  greeting  as  cordial  and 
unembarrassed,  as  if  the  man  before  him  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  and  perilous  journey.  For  the  first 
time  since  his  release,  the  freed  convict  met  an  honest 
man  on  the  plane  of  an  equal;  for  the  first  time  he  felt 
himself  a  recognized  element  of  the  worjd  from  which  he 
had  lived  so  long  apart. 

"  I  see  you  have  received  a  high  honor  since  I  saw  you 
last.  The  office  could  not  have  fallen  on  more  worthy 
shoulders,"  said  Hale,  recalling  a  legislative  act  which 
had  created  the  office  of  State  Mineralogist,  and  elevated 
John  Banks  to  the  place. 

"  Thank  you.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  ventilate  some 
of  my  hobbies,"  and  the  man  of  science  gave  a  genial 
smile. 

"  Hobbies !  Everybody  knows  what  noble  projects 
for  the  weal  of  the  people  you  delight  in  masking  under 
that  title,"  and  Hale's  earnest  eyes  rounded  the  compli- 
ment his  lips  has  essayed  to  utter.  They  progressed 
along  the  street,  chatting  on  topics  of  mutual  interest. 
So  pleasantly  did  John  Banks  conduct  the  conversation, 
so  delicately  did  he  avoid  all  reference  to  the  past,  that 
Hale  for  once  lost  sight  of  the  humiliations  of  his  situ- 
ation, and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
when  the  mineralogist  followed  a  discussion  of  some  of  his 
own  plans  with  a  direct  personal  inquiry. 

"  By  the  way,  Hale,  what  are  you  doing  now?  " 

"  Endeavoring  to  live  on  faith  and  my  own  wits;  trying 
to  determine  what  possibilities  of  distinction  and  profit 
are  open  to  a  man  destitute  of  reputation,  capital  and 
friends." 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  say.  What  was  that  last 
clause?  " 

"  Well,  let  me  amend  it,  my  dear  fellow,  and  say  one 
stanch  friend  who  could  not  help  me  if  he  would,  and 
ought  not  if  he  could." 

"  Hale,  why  haven't  you  been  around  to  see  me? " 

"  Because  I  liked  you  too  well,  Banks." 

"  Drop  nonsense,  and  talk  plain  English." 

"  Because  you  are  in  a  position  where  every  act  as  an 
individual  is  open  to  public  scrutiny.  Because  I  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  you." 

"  Compromise  me ! " 

It  was  quite  remarkable  how  a  man  like  Banks,  given 
to  gentle  speech  and  courteous  phrase,  could  concentrate 
so  much  contempt  and  scorn  into  two  words. 

"  Yes,  compromise  you.  Intercourse  with  a  convicted 
felon  would  besmirch  your  own  character,  and  compro- 
mise you  in  the  eyes  of  your  constituents." 

"Look  here,  Hale,  you  don't  mean  it;  but  you  are 
making  me  dwindle  in  my  own  self-respect  as  the  most 
caustic  utterances  of  my  enemies  have  never  done.  Com- 
promise me !  Good  Heavens  !  is  my  character  then  based 
upon  so  slight  a  fabric  of  public  confidence  that  it  could 
not  endure  a  test  like  that  ?  I  would  throw  up  my  position 
to-day  if  I  believed  it." 

His  stormy  outburst  concluded  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  I  had  a  scheme  in  my  mind  when  I  watched  that  little 
performance  of  yours  over  by  the  market,  Laurence,"  he 
proceeded,  "  but,  by  George,  you  make  me  almost  afraid 
to  suggest  it.  I  need  an  assistant  in  my  laboratory.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  I  gave  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the 
University,  I  recollect  you  had  quite  a  leaning  that  way 
yourself.  Don't  you  think  you  could  brush  up  your 
knowledge  and  take  hold  with  me  for  a  time?" 

"  Banks;  are  you  sure  you're  not  making  the  place  for 
me?" 

"  Morally  certain,"  replied  the  mineralogist.  I  had  a 
German  chemist  for  awhile,  but  he  left  me  a  week  ago  for 
a  place  with  a  patent  medicine  company,  who  offered  him  a 
handsomer  retainer  than  the  state  could  afford.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  make  any  reflection  on  our  California  Legisla- 
ture, but  it  is  an  uncommonly  curious  arrangement  that 
they  should  make  one  of  their  departments  dependent  on 
the  very  institution  it  is  designed  to  destroy.  The  whole 
end  and  aim  of  my  office  is  to  suppress  stock-gambling, 
and  direct  capital  to  the  support  of  legitimate  mining. 
Yet  by  a  brilliant  proviso  of  the  bill  creating  it,  our  chief 
revenue  is  derived  from  a  ten-cent  tax  on  each  transfer  of 
mining  stock  made  in  the  market.  Every  stroke  of  work 
we  have  done  since  we  were  established  has  been  a  direct 
blow  at  our  own  income.  Starting  out  with  a  round  sum, 
it  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  until  I  have  been  obliged 
to  become,  my  own  clerk,  secretary  and  janitor.  So  you 
see  I  have  no  very  flattering  prospect  to  offer  you." 


Oppressed  by  many  misgivings,  Hale  assumed  the 
post  so  kindly  tendered  him,  resolved  to  perform  his 
duties  with  such  diligence  and  fidelity  that  his  friend 
would  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  offer.  His  chief 
duties  consisted  in  making  examinations  of  specimens 
from  mineral  discoveries  in  different  portions  of 
the  state,  as  the  basis  of  official  assays— a  service  freely 
tendered  by  the  state  to  the  humblest  of  her  citizens. 
Laboring  in  careful  compliance  with  Banks's  directions, 
he  executed  his  work  with  such  accuracy  and  dispatch 
that  correspondents  were  spared  the  vexatious  delays 
which  had  hitherto  ensued  when  they  desired  a  prompt 
analysis  of  an  unknown  mineral,  or  speedy  assay  of  a 
specimen  of  ore.  Banks  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
satisfaction  in  unequivocal  terms. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  got  along  without  you,  Hale. 
You  are  simply  invaluable  to  me.  We  shail  soon  be 
under  fire." 

"  You  are  reckoning  only  the  material  service.  Wait 
until  you  hear  from  other  quarters." 

Hale's  predictions  were  soon  verified,  and  the  mineral- 
ogist was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  whose 
very  suggestion  he  had  so  indignantly  repudiated  on  their 
first  encounter.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  vouchers 
for  Hale's  first  quarter's  salary,  the  horde  of  hungry  of- 
fice-seekers who  keep  a  zealous  watch  over  all  matters 
savoring  of  political  patronage,  promptly  resurrected  the 
history  of  his  past  career,  and  industriously  circulated 
the  tale  that  the  mineralogist,  ignoring  the  claims  of 
honest  men  who  were  in  need  of  work,  had  taken  a  dis- 
charged convict  into  the  employ  of  the  state.  Men  of 
influence  and  wealth  took  up  the  hue  and  cry.  The 
newspapers  re-echoed  it,  and  demanded  the  discharge  of 
the  offensive  assistant.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  Hale  had  made  his  way  into  the  office  in 
pursuance  of  a  preconcerted  plan  to  rob  the  State 
Museum  of  valuable  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  ore 
which  it  contained.  Banks's  friends  appealed  to  him  to 
respect  public  sentiment  and  discharge  the  objectionable 
employe,  but  he  stood  firm  and  immovable. 

"Hale  has  erred,  it  is  true,"  he  argued;  "but  how 
many  men  in  the  community  are  exempt  from  blame? 
The  man  is  making  a  gallant  struggle,  and  I  haven't  one 
in  my  employ  who  is  doing  such  good  service  to  the 
state." 

At  the  first  intimation  Hale  received  of  the  opposition 
his  appointment  was  arousing,  he  proposed  to  abdicate 
his  place,  but  was  reassured  by  Banks's  careless  re- 
joinder: 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
few  political  shysters,  and  will  soon  blow  over." 

Hale,  leading  a  secluded  life,  seeing  few  people,  and  in 
the  absorption  of  his  professional  duties  rarely  taking 
time  to  read  a  newspaper,  was  one  of  the  last  to  learn 
the  true  extent  of  the  commotion.  Stepping  into  his 
chief 's  room  one  day  during  the  latter's  absence,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  newspaper  open  at  the  editorial  columns,  and 
seeing  Banks's  name  and  his  own  in  close  proximity,  he 
sat  down  and  deliberately  read  the  context.  He  was 
appalled  at  the  substance  of  the  article.  Taking  for  its 
text  the  employment  of  a  discharged  convict  in  the  State 
Mining  Bureau,  which  was  characterized  as  a  rank  act  of 
injustice  and  a  grievous  insult  to  honest  men,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  a  most  malignant  attack  upon  Banks's  personal 
character,  and  a  venomous  denunciation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  office. 

Hale  sat  down  to  his  friend's  desk  and  wrote  rapidly 
and  hurriedly,  looking  up  at  the  outer  door  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  in  apprehension  lest  the  occupant  of  the  room 
should  arrive  before  he  had  finished. 

When  John  Banks  returned,  a  half-hour  later,  he 
found  the  street  door  locked,  and  searched  in  vain  for 
his  assistant.  He  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  a  marked  passage  in  a  newspaper, 
and  beside  it  a  folded  paper  containing  Hale's  resig- 
nation. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  VAGABOND. 


I  plead  guilty  to  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  vaga- 
bond, yet  urge  in  extenuation  of  my  offense,  that  my 
propensity  for  wandering  has  never  been  gratified  at  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  my  self-respect.  Though  I  have  visited 
nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
mingled  with  all  grades  of  society,  I  'have  never  begged 
nor  stolen  from  any  person,  though  often  sorely  tempted 
to  do  so — a  display  of  self-denial  and  moral  rectitude  of 
which  I  am  justly  proud.  True,  I  have  frequently  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  hospitality  of  some  generous  individ- 
ual, but  have  always  endeavored  to  compensate  for  my 
entertainment  with  descriptions  of  foreign  lands  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  of  travels,  and  tales  of  marvels  and 
thrilling  adventure  that  would  have  caused  the  renowned 
Munchausen  to  blush ;  and  thus  the  benefits  have  been 
mutual.  But,  alas!  in  an  unpropitious  hour,  when 
allured  by  the  glittering  title,  my  evil  genius  tempted  me 
to  visit  the  Golden  State,  where  my  experiences  have 
been  of  so  painful  a  nature  that  I  am  induced  to  publish 
a  few  extracts  from  my  diary,  as  a  warning  to  my  fellow- 
tramps  to  shun  the  trap  into  which  I  have  fallen : 

May  I ith. — At  five  p,  m.  arrived  in  Oroville  alter  a  thirty-mile 


walk,  hungry  and  weary;  no  luck;  left  town  at  nine 
hungrier.    Walked  one  mile  from  town,  and  slept  beneai 
shade  of  a  hospitable  tree,  where  I  dreamt  happy  drean, 
bologna  sausages,  etc.,  the  only  refreshment  I  had  taken  loi 
twenty-four  hours. 

May  12th.— Rose  early  and  proceeded  on  my  journeyj  applied 
unsuccessfully  at  various  farm  houses  for  work.  At  six  p.  m., 
fortune  kind.  Struck  the  tail  end  of  a  picnic  party,  and  found 
the  ground  profusely  strewn  with  dilapidated  sandw  iches,  half- 
sucked  oranges,  etc.  Dined  sumptuously,  and  retired  beneath  a 
roughly  constructed  table,  where  again  my  couch  was  haunted 
by  blissful  visions  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  picnic  parties 
and  stale  pastry  shone  conspicuously. 

May  13th.— Rose  early,  and  after  breakfast  filled  all  available 
space  about  my  person  with  fragments  of  provisions,  and,  sigh- 
ing sadly  over  my  inability  to  carry  more,  resumed  my  journey, 
cogitating  over  the  unreasonableness  of  man.  And  thus,  I 
thought,  it  ever  is  when  the  demon  of  avarice  enters  a  man's 
soul.  The  more  he  possesses  the  more  he  covets,  and  were  the 
whole  world  his  own  he  would  crave  the  heavens.  But  yester- 
day, when  faint  with  hunger,  one-fourth  of  what  I  now  possess 
would  have  rendered  me  supremely  happy;  to  day,  with  a  well 
filled  stomach  and  a  liberal  supply  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
I  am  repining  because  my  hoard  is  not  greater.  Foi  shame! 
banish  such  unworthy  thoughts.  Take  "  the  goods  the  gods 
bestow,"  and  be  thankful. 

May  14th.— Reached  Marysville  and  got  permission  to  work  my 
passage  on  a  steamer  to  the  metropolis,  which  I  reached  on  the 
15th. 

But  here  let  me  close  my  diary,  for  since  my  arrival  in  this 
city  of  opulence  and  poverty,  virtue  and  depravity,  like  the 
wild  asses  described  in  holy  writ,  I  have  snuffed  the  w  ind,  and 
find  the  diet,  though  plentiful,  far  from  substantial.  What 
fortune  has  in  store  Tor  me  the  future  alone  can  reveal,  but  if  ever 
I  get  safely  out  of  California,  it  will  require  more  than  a  glitter- 
ing name  to  lure  me  back.  A  Virtuous  Vagaiionij. 


OBSTACLES  TO  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

A  gentleman  who  has  studied  aerostation  for  forty 
years,  gives  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  the  New  York 

Sun: 

"Gas  balloons  are  an  improvement  upon  fire  balloons, 
but  are  far  from  what  is  needed.  They  are  very  expen- 
sive, liable  to  leakage,  fire,  bursting,  and  explosion,  and, 
once  up  in  the  air,  almost  impossible  to  steer.  I  wasted 
ten  years  on  them,  and  found  out  only  that  they  were 
practically  no  good.  The  expense  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, especially  since  the  introduction  of  water  gas,  but 
the  leakage  and  the  liability  to  take  fire  is  about  as  bad 
as  ever.  The  steering  has  been  improved  of  late  years, 
but  is  still  untrustworthy.  As  for  the  steering  planes, 
about  which  the  French  aeronauts  talk  so  much,  they  are 
simply  worthless.  They  are  based  on  the  same  principles 
as  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings.  They  are  attached 
either  to  the  balloon  or  the  car,  and  slightly  inclined. 
Ballast  is  then  thrown  out  or  gas  let  off,  and  the  balloon 
moves  up  or  down.  The  steering  plane  changes  this  ver- 
tical into  oblique  motion,  and  so  sends  the  balloon  a  half 
mile  or  mile  in  any  direction  desired.  But  these  planes 
are  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  expensive.  This  model  here 
represents  the  best  type.  Its  skeleton  is  fine  aluminum, 
and  the  filling  varnished  silk.  To  apply  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  success  to  a  balloon  large  enough  to  carry  five 
persons  would  cost  $4,000.  Even  then  it  would  be  of 
little  use  in  a  swift  air  current.  The  rise  or  fall  of  a  bal- 
loon en  voyage  is  comparatively  slow,  seldom  exceeding 
on  an  average  two  hundred  feet  a  minute,  or  two  miles 
an  hour.  This  ascent  or  descent  in  a  twenty-mile  current 
would  be  one  in  ten,  and  would  give  an  aeronaut  more 
trouble  than  the  whole  thing  was  worth.  If  he  came 
down  too  rapidly,  or  if  he  was  caught  by  trees,  his  planes 
would  be  ruined  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair.  Of  the 
three  hundred  odd  experiments  thus  far  tried  with  steer- 
ing planes,  every  one  has  been  a  pronounced  failure. 

"  When  I'd  worked  my  way  through  all  of  these,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  travel  through 
the  air  was  by  a  flying  machine.  And  that's  where  I  am 
now.  I  haven't  quite  succeeded  as  yet,  but  I  have  almost, 
and  I  think  before  five  years  have  gone  by  I'll  have  it 
going.  To  make  a  successful  flying  machine,  there  are 
two  obstacles  in  your  way.  One  is  the  weight  and  the  other 
is  the  power  to  overcome  the  weight.  The  former  I  think 
I  have  mastered.  It's  a  bat's  wing  on  a  large  scale.  The 
bones  are  metal,  and  the  skin  is  fine  silk.  For  the  bones 
I  tried  brass,  bronze,  and  steel,  but  they  were  all  heavy 
and  clumsy.  When  aluminum  came  out,  and  I  found  it 
was  about  as  strong  as  steel,  and  only  a  quarter  as  heavy, 
I  saw  I  had  just  what  I  wanted.  I  have  it  cast  into  ribs 
of  about  the  shape  of  a  T  rail.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
strongest  that  can  be  used  for  vertical  motion.  Hollow 
rods  are  not  so  rigid,  and  T-shape  is  easily  deflected  side- 
ways. 

"  But  now  comes  the  only  trouble  I  have,  and  that's 
the  power.  No  man  has  enough  strength  to  fly  my 
machine  or  any  machine.  If  he  were  as  strong  as  a  bird 
in  proportion  to  his  weight,  he  would  have  arms  thirty 
inches  round,  and  breast  muscles  a  foot  thick.  If  you 
use  a  steam  or  gas  engine,  or  even  that  odd  German 
invention,  a  powder  engine,  the  weight  of  the  metal  over- 
balances the  power  gained.  When  the  electric  storage 
batteries  came  out  I  tried  them,  but  they  were  no  good. 
They  supply  a  limited  amount  of  power,  and  their  weight 
is  almost  as  much  as  that  of  an  engine.  I  then  tried  a 
small  electric  motor  connected  with  my  machine  by 
wires.  It  was  a  success,  but  it  was  a  toy,  and  when  the 
wires  were  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long  I  could  not 
control  the  machine.  All  that  I  want  now  is  a  light  and 
powerful  motor,  or  rather,  substance.  I  have  an  engine 
which  weighs  only  seventy  pounds,  and  which  works  the 
wings  directly.  All  ordinary  fuels  are  of  no  use.  A  solid 
or  a  liquid  which  can  be  easily  converted  into  an  im- 
mense volume  of  vapor  would  supply  my  need.  Gun- 
powder and  gun  cotton  will  not  answer,  though  I  think 
the  latter  may  be  eventually  utilized  and  controled.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  Keeley  motor  such  as  the  inven- 
tor claims,  it  will  fill  the  bill  exactly.  With  it  I'll  revolu- 
tionize travel  and  all  warfare.  I  haven't  applied  for  any 
patents,  as  I'd  sooner  spend  the  money  it  costs  on  my 

1  experiments.    Are  there  many  working  in  the  same  field? 

1  Quite  a  number.  I  know  of  more  than  fifty  experi- 
menters here  and  in  Europe.  Most  of  them  are  Ameri- 
cans or  Frenchmen." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CEMETERY  RAM  BUNGS. 


LONE  MOUNTAIN. 


She  was  making  a  cautious  but  not  beautiful  descent 
of  the  steep  and  broken  path  leading  from  the  cemetery 
gate,  by  prodding  each  heel  viciously  into  the  sand  and 
inclining  her  body  backward  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
at  least  forty-five  degrees  with  the  perpendicular;  and  as 
we  toiled  past,  wrapped  in  our  own  particular  cloud  of 
dust,  she  cast  an  indignant  eye  upon  us,  and  said  she 
thought  it  a  sheem  for  ladies  to  have  to  dhrag  thimsilves 
up  the  loikes  av  such  a  road.  But  we  couldn't  help  it;  it 
isn't  our  fault  that  there  is  no  lower  entrance  on  Geary 
street,  and  the  descending  Amazon  might  have  known  it. 

In  spite  of  its  lugubrious  name,  this  Catholic  sleeping 
place  is  pleasant  to  stroll  through,  and  one  stumbles  con- 
tinually across  the  quaintest  epitaphs.  (Curious  how  this 
last  word,  once  applied  exclusvely  to  the  stone  itself,  has 
come  to  mean  the  inscription  on  it). 

One  would  think  that  epitaphs  would  have  to  be 
generally  the  same  all  the  world  over ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  some  learned  churchyard  scavengers  (if  the 
term  be  allowable),  that  the  epitaphs  of  two  nations  will 
differ  as  widely  as  those  nations'  people.  Taking  them 
as  a  class,  English  epitaphs  are  not  long  nor  flowery,  but 
clear,  straightforward,  and  sometimes  oddly  blunt;  for 
not  infrequently  are  seen  lines  perhaps  like  this:  "  She 
had  a  kind  heart,  but  was  very  bad-tempered.  May  her 
soul  rest  in  peace.  Amen  !  "  Perhaps  the  Bard  had  this 
outspokenness  in  mind  when  he  made  Prince  Henry  ex- 
claim over  Percy's  body,  "  Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee 
in  the  grave,  but  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph."  The 
French  deli=ht  in  short,  clever  inscriptions  that  are 
almost  epigrammatic.  The  well-known  line  on  a 
mother's  tombstone  is  pretty  and  subtlely  consolatory : 
"  La  premiere  au  rendezvous."  Italians  indulge  in  re- 
ligious quotations  and  extravagant  expressions  of  sorrow 
or  praise.  In  Japan  a  Mikado  becomes  somebody  else 
when  he  dies,  and  a  posthumous  name  is,engraved  on  his 
tombstone.  It  may  be  a  wily  devioe  to  escape  the  set- 
tlement of  the  little  account  that  is  held  against  him  in 
the  other  world. 

But  this  attempt  of  the  scavengers  before  mentioned 
seems  as  strained  as  the  effort  made  not  long  ago,  by  an 
ingenious  writer,  to  find  the  key-note  to  the  characters  of 
nations  in  their  forms  of  salutation.  Of  course  he  came 
down  heavily  on  the  Americans  for  their  unfortunate 
"  How  do  you  do?  "  i.  e.,  "  How  do  you  prosper?  " 

The  older  portion  of  Lone  Mountain  is  marked  by  an 
overgrowth  of  obituary  poetry  dashed  with  execrable 
spelling.  The  bereaved  German  who  insisted  on  his 
wife's  name  being  spelt  Fany  on  her  tombstone  had  an 
eye  to  saving  a  dime  by  the  omission  of  the  other  n,  and 

confessed  as  much  ;  but  what  excuse  is  there  for  "  

 ,  of  parrish  Drumlane?" 

On  quite  a  handsome  little  monolith  we  struck  a  gem 
in  the  shape  of  the  following : 

"Brothers  we  did  all  agree 
This  purchase  stone  to  buy 
For  to  protect  our  brother's  bones 
Who  underneath  do  lie." 

This  extraordinary  unpunctuated  poem  is  followed  by 
the  names  of  the  sur-riiors,  three  of  them.  Now,  would 
somebody  kindly  explain  the  construction  of  who?  Is 
it  the  brothers  who  lie,  or  the  bones  who  lie  ?  And  is 
purchase  a  vague  sort  of  dreamy  adjective,  or  is  it  a  past 
participle  from  which  the  "d"  has  been  economically 
dropped  ? 

Another  stone  remarks  in  a  general  way  that  she  was 
chaste,  bright,  fresh  as  morning  dew ;  that  she  sparkled, 
was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven.  There  is  something 
uncomfortably  suggestive  of  a  glass  of  beer  in  this,  that 
mars  the  poetry  of  the  idea. 

Not  far  from  this  stone  stands  another,  bearing  the  in- 
scription— 

"  Farewell  dear  wife  my  life  is  past 

My  love  for  you  until/  death  did  last 
Ana  after  me  no  sorrow  take  • 
But  love  my  children  for  my  sake." 

In  the  third  line  how  neatly  does  the  dear  departed 
express  a  wish  that  his  widow  may  not  marry  again ! 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  cemetery,  as  of  any, 
is  the  old,  old  neglected  corner,  weed-choked,  blackberry- 
grown,  where  the  falling  crosses  and  discolored  marbles 
peer  out  of  their  arbors  of  rank  weeds  and  whisper 
blankly,  "  We  are  forgotten."  So  vividly  is  this  conse- 
quence upon  death  brought  to  mind  that  you  feel  yourself 
growing  a  little  dismal  in  spite  of  your  philosophy. 

The  children's  graves  present  a  peculiar  and  rather 
pitiful  appearance,  with  their  small,  glass-faced  cupboards 
filled  with  broken  toys,  bits  of  colored  china  cups  and 
saucers,  bead  necklaces,  and  battered  little  dolls. 
Surely  these  are  things  to  be  sheltered  in  that  solemn 
drawer  at  home,  not  to  be  stuck  up  for  every  passer-by 
to  wonder  at  and  smile  over. 

One  of  these  dreary  little  graves  is  completely  latticed 
over,  and  in  the  gloomy  room  within,  the  name  of  the 
baby  occupant  swings  on  a  small  square  of  picture- 
bordered  card-board,  over  a  raised  grave  of  solid  marble. 
Such  an  incongruous  set  out!  Part  of  the  long  French 
ephaph,  translated,  reads :    "The  little  child  that  lies 


beneath  died,  leaving  desolate  a  father,  mother,  and 
brothers,  but  especially  a  grandfather." 

"  He  was  a  religious  poet ;  pray  for  him,"  is  the  request 
on  a  time-stained  cross. 

A  writer  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  of  i860,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  "A  Day  with  the  Dead,"  almost  frenzied  by  some 
obituary  poems,  remarks:  "Seriously,  modern  epitaphs 
are  a  burlesque  on  religion,  a  caricature  of  all  things  holy, 
divine,  and  beautiful,  and  an  outrage  uj>on  the  common 
sense  and  culture  of  the  community.  A  collection  of 
comic  churchyard  poetry  might  be  made  in  this  place 
which  would  eclipse  the  productions  of  Mr.  K.  N. 
Pepper,  and  cause  a  greater  army  of  readers  to  explode 
than  his  "  Noad  to  a  Whealbarrer  "or  the  "Grek  Slaiv" 
has  done. 

In  the  same  chapter  (after  quoting  an  epitaph  where  the 
inmate  of  the  tomb  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse  as 
unconsciously  lying  under  ground,  and  in  the  next  verse 
as  flying  freely  round  'Heaven)  he  asks:  "Does  our 
theology  furnish  us  with  no  clear  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death?  ....  If  not,  why,  as  a 
matter  of  good  taste,  if  for  no  weightier  reasons,  in 
records  almost  imperishable  like  these,  leave  the  matter 
alone! " 

On  the  tombstones  in  this  cemetery,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  soul  is  broached,  which  is  seldom,  no  vagueness 
seems  to  exist,  as  the  spirit  is  always  spoken  of  as  being 
free  to  visit  all  places,  but  giving  preference  to  camping 
round  its  own  grave. 

On  going  out  at  the  back  of  the  cemetery  you  pass  the 
sleeping  place  of  the  nameless  ones  whose  graves  are 
marked  by  short  numbered  crosses,  with  here  and  there 
a  name  scribbled  in  pencil.  Certainly,  it  makes  but  little 
difference  in  the  long  run  whether  the  headboard  be 
numbered  or  lettered,  but  these  rows  of  monotonous 
crosses  look  too  doleful  for  words. 

Before  we  turned  homeward  we  wildly  determined  to 
attain  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  huge 
cross  is  raised,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  roughly  we 
had  a  breathless  time  of  it  getting  to  the  top.  But  a 
wonderful  view  awaited  us — the  distant  water,  the  shining 
city,  the  hills,  the  park,  the  Presidio,  and  the  nestling 
cemeteries,  all  as  clear  as  a  picture.  The  cross  was 
originally  set  slantingly,  but  in  this  position  it  looked  so 
accidentally  tumble-down  that  it  was  speedily  placed 
erect.  Its  base  is  scarred  with  a  network  of  names  and 
initials. 

Seen  from  the  bare  crown  of  Lone  Mountain,  our  city 
looks  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  even  the  much  abused 
fog  takes  a  different  aspect,  as  from  the  wtndy  height  you 
watch  it  whirling  in  from  the  ocean.  Marion. 


DO  WE  DISLIKE  ENGLAND? 


Boston  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a  training  school. 
In  the  basement  of  the  Latin  school  is  a  carpenter  shop 
provided  with  twenty  workbenches  and  a  separate  box  for 
each  of  two  hundred  boys,  in  which  to  keep  his  finished 
or  unfinished  work.  Only  boys  of  fourteen  or  over  are 
found  fit  for  the  instruction,  and  these  are  selected  from 
the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  They  are 
volunteers;  the  consent  of  their  parents  is  obtained;  they 
agree  that  the  work  in  the  shop  shall  not  interfere  with 
their  studies,  and  the  grammar  school  teachers  use  their 
discretion  in  allowing  pupils  to  attend  the  shop.  The 
two  hundred  boys  are  divided  into  ten  classes  ot  twenty 
each.  The  instruction  is  all  given  on  week  days  in  school 
hours,  there  being  a  class-drill  of  two  hours  each  morning 
and  atternoon.  Fully  one-third  of  the  boys  have  rich 
parents.  After  the  first  three  or  four  lessons  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  grades  of  work  uniform,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  pupils.  The 
boys  are  invariably  interested  in  their  work.  The  instruc- 
tor, George  Smith,  held  the  same  position  for  ten  years 
at  the  institute  of  technology.  The  whole  course  runs 
from  September  to  July.  The  instructor  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, by  giving  each  boy  a  rough  board  which  he  is 
required  to  plane  and  saw,  and  make  into  a  box  with 
square  corners.  This  familiarizes  him  with  the  use  of 
the  various  kinds  of  saws  and  of  the  plane.  The  boy  is 
next  required  to  make  a  box  with  riveted  corners.  He 
then  makes  a  mitre-box  and  cuts  the  mitres  himself,  prov- 
ing his  work  by  constructing  another  box  by  its  aid. 
Lessons  are  then  taken  in  dove-tailing,  common  and 
blind.  The  next  step  is  a  picture-frame,  and  then  a  case 
with  a  couple  of  drawers,  which  familiarizes  him  with  the 
use  of  half-inch  stock.  He  next  produces  a  tool-chest 
with  panel  cover,  then  a  writing-desk,  and  lastly  a  table. 


When  lovely  woman  throws  a  rock, 

A  contumacious  hen  to  scare, 
It  gives  the  artistic  eye  a  shock 

To  mark  her  attitude  and  air. 
But  be- not  to  your  danger  blind, 

If  you  should  be  beside  her  then; 
At  once  a  place  of  safety  find — 

That  is  to  say,  stand  near  the  hen. 


Italian  antiquarians  have  discovered  false  teeth  in  a 
skull  which  was  excavated  in  an  ancient  Etruscan  ceme- 
tery. The  sepulchre  from  which  the  skull  was  taken 
dates,  according  to  experts,  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  The  false  teeth  are  animal  teeth,  and  are 
attached  to  the  natural  teeth  of  the  skull  by  means  of 
small  gold  plates.   

The  Baroness  De  Struve,  wife  of  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Washington  :  "  I  do  not  like  to  speak  French  anywhere. 
It  is  a  foolish  and  frivolous  language.  Why  should  one 
use  it  when  one  can  express  herself  in  English,  which  is 
the  noblest  and  best  language  in  the  world?  I  am  proud 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Americans." 


The  English  journalist  who  inquired  through  these  col- 
umns the  other  day,  why  Americans  disliked  England, 
would  be  surprised  by  the  number  and  explicitness  of  the 
answers  to  this  inquiry  that  have  been  received  at  this 
office.  The  number  of  these  answers  at  least  testifies  to 
the  popular  interest  on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  the 
answers  is  twofold.  One  form  of  answer  is  not  an  expla- 
nation, but  a  denial.  The  writers  declare  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  dislike  England.  Those  who  admit  the  dis- 
like explain  and  justify  it  by  citing  the  fact  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  England  during  our  civil  war  went  with  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
They  allege,  also,  that  England  is  a  domineering  and 
bullying  i>ower,  which  has  got  herself  heartily  disliked  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  is  something 
in  these  explanations,  and  that  they  go  some  distance 
toward  justifying  a  dislike  of  England  on  the  part  of  those 
who  entertain  it.  At  the  same  time  we  should  say  that 
the  best  general  reply  to  our  correspondent's  inquiry  is 
the  simple  statement  that  Americans  do  not  dislike 
England.  There  is  a  certain  survival  of  the  feeling  left 
by  the  Revolution;  but  although  this  is  of  some  value  as 
material  for  Fourth  of  July  speeches,  and  although  it  is 
an  active  sentiment  among  American  schoolboys,  it  does 
not  much  affect  the  adult  American.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talking  and  writing  against  England  done  by 
American  citizens  of  Irish  birth,  who  find  it  useful  in 
politics.  That  Irish-Americans  dislike  England  heartily 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  can  there  be 
much  doubt  that  they  have  very  good  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing her.  They  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  sentiments 
accepted  as  those  of  the  American  people,  and  if  one 
were  to  derive  his  opinions  from  newspaper  articles  com- 
posed by  Irish-American  writers  for  Irish-American  read- 
ers, he  would  very  likely  conclude  that  the  American 
people  spent  in  hating  England  all  the  time  they  could 
spare  from  their  more  urgent  occupations. 

Americans  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
So  far  from  considering  that  the  interests  of  civilization 
would  be  served  by  the  defeat  of  England,  they  are  much 
more  nearly  of  the  opinion  expressed  the  other  day  by  a 
Vienna  newspaper,  that  "  the  last  days  of  England's 
power  would  be  the  last  days  of  European  liberty."  This, 
it  is  true,  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  an  exaggeration 
of  an  important  truth.  England  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
Europe  of  political  progress,  and  is  to-day  politically  by 
far  the  most  advanced  nation  in  Europe.  She  has  shown 
that  an  extension  of  civil  liberty  not  only  does  not 
threaten  the  cause  of  order  but  is  itself  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  order.  She  alone  has  been  unaffected  by  the  revo- 
lutionary storms  which  have  swept  over  the  Continent, 
because  she  had  gained  by  peaceable  evolution  the  goal 
which  other  nations  were  compelled  to  aim  at  throught 
revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  social  and  political  con- 
stitution of  England  still  continues  anomalies  and  in- 
equalities from  which  our  country  is  happily  free.  There 
are  still  survivals  in  it  of  privileges  inherited  from  an 
earlier  stage  of  political  progress.  But  this  is  precisely 
because  the  free  England  of  modern  times  has  been  de- 
veloped by  a  slow  and  peaceable  process  from  feudal 
England  without  a  solution  of  historical  continuity. 
What  we  have  done  is  an  advance  upon  the  English  ex- 
ample which  would  have  been  alike  impossible  in  En- 
gland itself,  and  in  this  country  without  the  example  of 
England. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  intelligent  America  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  government  of  Russia,  which  is  in  form 
an  autocracy,  and  in  fact  a  brutal  and  corrupt  oligarchy, 
against  a  power  to  which  civilization  owes  so  much  as  it 
owes  to  England.  As  for  the  sentiment  of  individual 
Americans  toward  individual  Englishmen,  that  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  concerned.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  community  in  the  United  States  in  which 
an  Englishman  who  is  likeable  as  a  human  being  finds 
himself  disliked  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  or  finds 
his  nationality  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.— New  York  Times. 


George  Sand  was  the  last  of  that  illustrious  fraternity 
of  chosen  spirits  that  flourished  fifty  years  ago  in  France, 
of  whom  Victor  Hugo  was  the  last  survivor.  Lamartine, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Michelet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Balzac, 
George  Sand,  were  the  names  that  then  resounded  in  the 
literary  world  of  Paris,  while  now  Emile  Zola  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas  fils  are  its  principal  adornments.  George 
Sand's  and  Balzac's  novels  form,  as  it  were,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  world  of  romance  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  our  own.  She  has  carried  the  idealism  of 
Jean  Jacques's  Xouvelle  Htldise  and  the  poetry  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's Ren'ee  into  our  prosaic  nineteenth  century, 
while  Balzac  presented  to  his  contemporaries  as  vivid  re- 
flections of  life  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Manon 
Lescaut  or  Gil  Bias.  The  authoress  of  Indiana  is  the 
high-priestess  of  the  romantic  school ;  the  author  of  I^e 
Pert  Goriot  the  exponent  of  the  realistic.  "  Love  must 
be  idealized  in  fiction,"  she  says,  in  the  Histoire  de  ma 
\*ie.  "  We  must  give  it  all  the  force  and  all  the  aspira- 
tions we  have  felt  ourselves,  besides  all  the  pain  we  nave 
seen  and  suffered.  Under  no  circumstances  must  it  ever 
be  debased.  It  must  triumph  or  die,  and  we  must  not 
be  afraid  to  invest  it  with  an  importance  in  life  which 
lifts  it  altogether  above  ordinary  sentiments."  Balzac, 
her  fellow-worker,  used  to  say,  "  Vou  seek  men  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  I  take  them  as  they  are.  I  idealize  and  ex- 
aggerate their  vices;  you  their  virtues." — Temple  Bar. 


Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  one  of  General  Grant's  physicians, 
expresses  himself  in  strong  terms  about  his  inforced 
notoriety  in  connection  with  the  General's  illness.  He  is 
doing  what  he  can  for  his  illustrious  patient,  he  says,  and 
it  is  very  distasteful  to  him  to  see  his  name  daily  in  the 
newspapers.   It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  situation. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


How  to  dress  in  accordance  with  principles  of  health,  comfort  I 
and  true  art,  without  undergoing  social  martyrdom,  is  the  prac-  I 
tical  question.    .    .    .    Shoes  with  low,  broad  heels,  with  wide 
Boles  and  roomy  uppers,  are  admissible  in  point  of  custom,  and 
can  be  readily  procured  of  anatomical  shoemakers. — Kate  /.  fack- 
son,  in  North  American  Review  for  fune. 

The  received  walking  boot  is  shaped  to  fit  the  foot,  has 
a  round  but  not  positively  pointed  toe,  and  buttons  suffi- 
ciently far  above  the  ankle  to  be  a  support.  It  is  usually 
of  fine,  soft  kid,  or  of  kid  with  cloth  top,  though  some- 
times, if  the  brightness  of  patent  leather  is  a  delight,  a 
boot  having  a  kid  upper  and  patent  leather  vamp  is 
chosen.  Heels  are  of  all  heights  and  shapes,  and  wom- 
ankind may  suit  themselves,  but  the  medium  between  the 
low,  square  heel  and  the  stilt-like  arrangement  is  in  best 
taste.  Walking  boots  of  black  kid  faced  with  shagreen, 
having  low  heels,  pointed  toes,  and  fifteen  small  buttons, 
are  shown  at  the  leading  houses.  Fancy  boots  of  P'rench 
kerseymere  in  tiny  black  and  white  checks,  made  gaiter 
fashion,  faced  with  patent  leather  and  fastened  with  but- 
tons, are  among  the  novelties. 

For  evening  wear  black  satin  slippers  with  high  heels 
and  very  short  toes  are  in  vogue,  and  with  them  black 
silk  stockings  are  worn.  Low  shoes  are  made  of  patent 
leather  or  kid,  and  they  are  laced  with  short,  black  silk 
strings,  which  are  tied  in  a  tight  bow  at  the  top.  As  one 
may  walk  in  these  shoes  without  danger,  they  are  often 
preferred  to  black  satin  slippers,  except  for  very  ceremo- 
nious occasions.  ■  Crocodile,  alligator  and  other  fancy 
leathers  are  worn  for  lawn  shoes,  and  are  very  pretty. 
House  shoes  and  slippers  of  fine  kid  and  satin  are  shown, 
with  embroidery  and  bows  of  satin  on  the  toe  and  instep, 
and  fancy  red,  yellow  and  blue  silk  linings.  There  are 
little  red  slippers  for  the  boudoir,  which,  when  worn  with  a 
Mother  Hubbard  wrapper  trimmed  with  lace,  remind  me 
of  Goody  Two  Shoes.  A  well-fitting  and  well-appearing 
boot  is  more  than  a  wellspring  of  pleasure,  for  it  keeps 
wrinkles  from  the  face,  and  makes  long  and  delightful 
walks  possible. 

Howard  Mudge  Newhall,  who  is  an  authority,  gives 
some  good  advice  about  buying  shoes.  He  says :  "  The 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  is  a  riddle  when  they  are  on  the 
feet.  The  price  of  other  articles  your  neighbors  know, 
analyzing  the  cost  of  n  aterials  in  your  clothing  as  cor- 
rectly as  if  they  had  done  your  buying.  The  materials 
used  in  any  piecemeal  articles  which  can  be  made  at 
home,  if  desired,  become  more  familiar  than  materials 
which  must  always  be  bought  in  a  complete  form,  such  as 
a  shoe.  In  buying  a  dress,  for  instance,  the  fabric  is  per- 
chance bought  at  one  store,  the  braid  at  another,  and  the 
buttons  at  still  another;  or  a  bonnet  frame  from  one  store 
is  trimmed  with  the  newest  shade  of  ribbon  from  another. 
But  shoes  are  not  bought  by  piecemeal.  People  buy 
them  as  they  buy  horses,  taking  the  dealer's  word  and 
using  their  own  judgment.  Ladies  who  pride  themselves 
that  they  can  buy  silk  that  will  not  grow  shiny,  calicoes 
that  will  wash,  carpets  that  will  not  fade,  and  real  lace, 
draw  the  line  at  the  product  of  the  shoemaker.  An  in- 
telligent purchase  of  foot-wear  should  be  added  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  average  buyer. 

"  The  great  point  to  be  sought  is  wear,  whether  a  shoe 
be  low-priced  or  high-priced.  There  are  other  points  to 
examine,  of  course,  but  a  shoe  that  does  not  wear  well  does 
not  meet  the  first  requirement  of  a  shoe.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  break  in  a  new  shoe,  anyhow,  and  a  good  wear- 
ing article  will  save  the  torture  of  a  new  pair  every  time 
there  is  a  new  moon.  Ten  or  twenty-five  cents  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  leather  that 
can  be  used  by  the  manufacturer.  Twenty-five  cents  on 
a  low-priced  grade  of  shoe  will  substitute  a  goatskin  up- 
per for  a  sheepskin,  and  a  solid  leather  sole  for  one  that 
is  only  partly  leather.  Fifty  cents  will  often  give  a  dol- 
lar in  wear.  A  shoe  should  never  be  bought  for  its 
beauty  of  outline  only,  but  for  its  wearing  qualities  as 
well.  It  is  not  the  kid,  pebble  or  straight  goat-figured 
finish  that  gives  the  wear,  but  the  quality  of  the  goatskin 
upon  which  the  finish  is  made.  Buyers  generally  should 
evince  the  same  desire  to  distinguish  a  sheepskin  from  a 
goatskin  that  they  evince  to  distinguish  cotton  from 
woolen. 

"  Men's  shoes  are  made  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  are 
invariably  recommended  to  the  purchaser  for  wearing 
properties.  Although  made  of  heavy  leather,  they  are 
sold  on  the  right  principle,  and  the  true  principle  upon 
which  to  buy  shoes  for  man,  woman  and  child. 

"  An  important  consideration  also  is  a  good  fit.  It  is 
almost  as  important  to  select  a  good-fitting  as  a  well- 
made  shoe.  An  ill-fitting  shoe  gets  out  of  shape  easily, 
and  is  constantly  subjected  to  strain  where  undue  pressure 
is  not  provided  for.  There  is  nothing  so  necessary  to 
good  solid  comfort  as  a  perfect  fitting  shoe.  If  it  does 
not  fit  it  is  a  nuisance.  The  person  who  wears  a  pinch- 
ing shoe  with  the  expectation  that  a  small  size  looks 
smaller  is  much  mistaken.  The  foot  will  spread  out  in 
any  kind  of  a  shoe,  and  the  size  of  the  foot  becomes  far 
more  noticeable  in  a  shoe  that  is  too  small  than  when  one 
of  the  right  size  is  purchased.  The  best  made  shoe  in  the 
world  will  not  stand  the  strain  when  a  person  wears  a 
shoe  too  small  for  the  foot.  Half  the  shoes  returned  for 
the  inspection  of  manufacturers  are  damaged  by  squeez- 
ing a  large  foot  into  a  small  shoe.   They  should  not  be 


bought  by  the  size  and  width  mark.  The  only  safe  way 
is  to  fit  the  foot,  let  the  size  be  what  it  may.  This  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  nowadays,  as  each  year 
manufacturers  study  more  and  more  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  lasts.  A  number  of  widths  are  furnished  by 
well  equipped  manufacturers,  the  measurements  being 
graded  even  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  a  serviceable  and  well-fitting 
shoe  should  not  also  be  handsome.  If  a  last  has  a  correct 
heel  measure,  and  is  full  at  the  ball,  a  shapely  opera  toe 
is  as  practical  as  any  other  style.  A  square-toed  sole  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  comfortable.  In  fact,  Philadel- 
phia is  'he  only  locality  where  there  is  any  great  demand 
for  square  toes  at  the  present  time.  The  prevailing  styles 
are  narrow  toes,  opera  toes,  and  the  common  sense. 
With  proper  measurement,  any  one  of  the  fashionable 
styles  is  practical  and  easy  fitting.  Extremely  high  heels 
are  less  worn  than  formerly.  The  best  manufacturers 
now  aim  to  secure  the  natural  pitch  of  the  foot.  On  all 
qualities  of  goods  the  style  of  heel  is  more  sensible  than 
for  many  years  past.  Shoes  can  be  produced  so  rapidly 
that  every  cautious  dealer  will  generally  have  the  correct 
style.  The  points  for  the  consumer  to  consider  are 
quality  and  fit.  A  handsome  shoe  can  smile  and  be  a 
villain  just  like  any  other  villain.  People  should  wear 
serviceable  shoes,  buying  tor  quality  as  well  as  for  beauty. 
The  manufacturers  make  what  the  storekeepers  buy,  and 
they  in  turn  buy  what  they  know  they  can  sell.  As  a  rule, 
fifty  per  cent  additional  price  at  the  factory  will  give  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  wear  to  the  customer.  With  proper 
usage  and  occasional  repairs,  a  good  pair  of  shoes  will 
wear  as  long  in  proportion  as  do  other  garments." 


Combs  in  the  hair  are  becoming  popular.  Those  worn 
some  years  ago  with  large  balls  are  reappearing,  and  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  plaits  of  hair,  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  serve  in  the  daytime  to  keep  the 
short  bonnets  in  place.  Tortoise-shell  Spanish  combs  are 
also  worn,  with  the  hair  dressed  a  little  lower.  With 
these  plaits  of  hair  gilded  hairpins  are  much  used,  and 
sometimes  they  all  stand  out  a  little.  As  many  as  thirty 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  studded  all  over  the  plaits  or 
coils.  Very  large  horseshoe  pins  in  cut  jet  are  also  pop- 
ular, three  being  usually  seen.  The  hair  is  sometimes 
turned  up,  and  the  plaits  or  coils  arranged  not  quite  on 
top  of  the  head,  so  that  they  partly  show  under  the  bon- 
nets. This  suits  some  heads  better  than  having  all  the 
hair  on  the  crown.  A  merry-thought  in  diamonds  is  a 
fashionable  present  to  a  bride.  It  is  of  the  natural  size, 
and  is  placed  in  the  hair,  dress,  or  on  a  wide  bonnet- 
string  bow.  In  gold  or  silver,  the  merry-thought  is  given 
to  bridesmaids.  A  shamrock  leaf  in  diamonds  and 
enamel  is  another  ornament  of  the  day. 


It  has  been  feared  in  some  quarters  that  an  Anglo- 
Russian  war,  which  is  now  threatened,  would  advance 
the  price  of  carpets,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  think 
that  such  a  conflict  would  materially  affect  the  market,  at 
least  for  some  time.  Nearly  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
wool  used  for  carpets  in  this  country  is  obtained  from 
Russia  or  countries  on  the  Russian  border.  Of  course,  a 
war  between  England  and  Russia  might  lead  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  ports  through  which  this  wool  reaches  the  United 
States,  and  in  such  an  event  there  would  be  an  advance 
in  the  market.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  wool 
from  Moscow,  which  is  a  great  market,  could  reach  this 
country  by  way  of  German  or  French  ports.  Owing  to 
our  peculiar  tariff,  the  English  wools  are  cheaper  at  Liv- 
erpool than  the  inferior  Russian  wools,  and  it  is  more 
economical  to  import  the  higher-priced  but  inferior  article 
from  the  Czar's  empire  than  the  cheaper  English  wool. 
The  fact  that  the  duty  on  English  wool  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  on  the  Russian  article  explains  the  matter. 
The  manufacturers  of  carpets  in  this  country  are  making 
goods  on  a  very  small  margin  now,  and  any  very  decided 
advance  in  Russian  wool  would  compel  an  advance  in 
carpets.  As  a  master  of  fact,  there  has  already  been  a 
slight  advance  in  the  price  of  this  material,  on  account  of 
the  warlike  news  from  1  ,ondon.  There  are  several  sources 
from  which  cheap  wools  could  be  secured,  however,  and 
for  this  reason  the  carpet  men  do  not  fear  a  very  great  or 
immediate  rise  in  prices. 


Porcelain  fruit  knives  are  among  the  novelties.  The 
blades  are  white  and  semi-transparent,  and  the  handles 
are  in  different  colors.  These  knives  are  really  a  revival 
of  an  old  style.  They  are  beautiful,  and  possess  at  least 
one  advantage  over  silver,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  kept 
clean  without  so  much  trouble. 

Lunch  tables  are  set  without  cloths.  This  is  the  correct 
form,  but,  of  course,  necessitates  a  handsome  polished 
table  top.  Some  persons,  however,  prefer  to  have  some- 
thing upon  the  board,  so  use  satin  or  damask  cloths  one 
yard  square,  heavily  fringed,  in  the  center;  upon  this  is 
placed  the  fruit,  flowers  and  bon-bons,  while  the  plates, 
glasses,  etc.,  are  arranged  upon  the  polished  outside. 

The  dining-room  should  be  lighted  from  low  side 
brackets,  with  wax  candles  and  lamps  with  colored  shades, 
giving  a  pretty  effect ;  miniature  glass  shades  and  globes 
take  the  place  of  the  paper  ones,  which  are  more 
dangerous,  and  soon  become  shabby.  These  are  used 
|  upon  the  candelabra  at  each  end  of  the  table.  The  most 


beautiful  are  of  old  Dresden,  though  cut-glass  an 
are  quite  as  much  used. 

An  embroidered  tea-cloth  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  many 
persons  think.  It  may  be  either  embroidered  all  over  in 
a  set  pattern,  or  merely  bordered  with  crewel  work. 
Yellow  lasmine  or  pink  convolvulus  is  suitable  for  the 
latter  purpose ;  they  give  sufficient  color  without  contrast- 
ing too  strongly  with  the  white  ground.  Vivid  colors  are 
objectionable,  as  the  china  generally  affords  all  that  is 
necessary;  and  we  must  study  to  have  our  cloth  decora- 
tions harmonize  with  our  cups  and  saucers,  so  that  we 
may  secure  a  good  tone  of  color  throughout. 

Persons  who  cling  to  old-fashioned  ideas  retain  their 
fondness  for  Marsailles  quilts,  and  always  use  them,  while 
others  have  the  bed  dressed  up  to  correspond  with  the 
surroundings.  Cretonne  quilts  and  shams  are  used  to 
match  the  covering  in  the  room,  but  it  is  in  questionable 
taste,  and  takes  away  the  attractive  look  of  what  is  always 
pretty— a  white,  fresh,  clean  bed.  Spreads  and  pillow 
coverings  are  used  in  antioue,  point,  guipure  and  Notting- 
ham laces,  lined  with  a  color  to  correspond  with  the 
room,  and,  although  pretty,  cannot  compare  with  those 
of  fine  linen  cambric  or  thin  muslin. 


Nature  is  not  always  gracious,  and  to  the  poor  woman 
who  has  a  short,  thick  waist  there  is  but  one  remedy. 
She  must  use  great  discretion  in  selecting  materials  for 
dresses,  but  a  good  corset  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  are  a  number  of  houses  in  the  city  that  handle 
>^ood  grades  of  corsets,  but  Freud  &  Sons'  is  still  the 
"old  reliable."  I  always  depend  upon  them  myself, 
and  send  all  my  friends  there,  because  they  take  every 
pains  to  fit  and  therefore  please  every  one  who  patronizes 
them.  In  bustles  and  pads  their  house  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, and  some  of  their  lace-trimmed  satin  corsets  are 
fit  for  a  duchess  in  elegance  of  fit  and  manufacture.  At 
Freud's  can  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a 
:raceful  tout  ensemble,  and  that  is  the  one  wish  dear  to  all 
feminine  hearts,  because  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
baing  beautiful. 


The  primrose  may  be  fairly  called  the  flower  of  Enclish 
Conservatives.  To  wear  it  is  to  proclaim  one's  self  the 
idmirer  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  a  member  of  the  Prim- 
rose League.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  igth  of  April,  i88r,all  Torydom  appeared 
wearing  the  primrose,  his  favorite  flower.  At  Birming- 
ham it  is  said  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  primrose 
bouquets  were  sold  that  day.  Allowing  for  all  exaggera- 
tion incident  to  the  excited  political  feelings  of  the  time, 
it  is  stated  by  English  papers  that  the  sales  of  such 
bouquets  de  boutonniere  throughout  England  were  enor- 
mous. The  primrose  promises  to  be  to  the  Conservatives 
what  the  white  rose  was  to  the  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites, 
the  violet  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  the  lilies  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Corporal  Violet  came  back  from  Elba,  but  not 
rrom  St.  Helena.  Neverthelesss,  the  Bonapartes  treas- 
ured the  flower,  and  wore  it  as  openly  as  they  dared. 
Little  bunches  of  violets  in  some  mysterious  way  were 
left  on  the  graves  of  Ncy  and  other  victims  of  Bourbon 
vengeance,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  royal  police.  Finally 
the  violet  drove  the  lily  out  of  France,  only  to  become, 
in  its  turn,  trre  emblem  of  a  broken  party  and  an  exiled 
dynasty.  The  white  rose  was  dyed  crimson  in  the  blood 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  lily  blooms  only  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of  Earl 
Beaconsfield  that  the  primrose  became  famous.  His 
lordship  greatly  admired  the  flower,  and  his  admirers 
have  given  it  a  political  significance  by  wearing  it  in 
memory  of  him,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  political 
sympathies.  In  the  present  complications  with  Russia,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  little  pale  yellow  primrose 
will  become  a  magic  symbol  around  which  the  war  party 
will  marshal  their  forces  in  the  coming  election,  and  if 
successful,  who  knows  where  it  will  end? 

The  primrose  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  ignoble, 
for  in  ancient  mythology  it  was  called  Paralisos,  after  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  youth,  a  son  of  Flora,  who  died  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved,  and  was  thereupon  meta- 
morphosed into  this  flower,  which  has  ever  since  divided 
the  favor  of  the  poets  with  the  violet  and  rose.  The  fable 
seems  to  show  that  it  had  a  memorial  character,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  Shakespeare  makes  it  a  funeral 
flower  for  youth  : 

With  fairest  flowers. 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Kiddle, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shall  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  lace,  pale  primrose. 

Spenser  at  an  early  date  seems  to  have  associated  the 
primrose  with  premature  decease,  for  with  his  eye  upon 
it,  he  exclaims : 

Oh,  that  so  fair  a  flower  so  soon  should  fade, 
And  through  untimely  tempests  fall  away! 

Milton,  also,  in  his  touching  and  exquisite  monody  on 
Lycidas,  says, 

Hring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

These  arc  not  the  only  passages  in  which  the  ]>oets  in- 
troduce the  primrose  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
death;  but  I  only  add  one  more,  and  that  again  from 
Shakespeare,  who  speaks  of —  , 

Pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength. 

F.  E.  W. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Theoretically,  a  conscience  is  a  very  good  thing ;  prac- 
tically, in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  it  is  often  a 
very  uncomfortable  possession.  It  is  well  enough  to  have 
a  conscience  that  will  work  pleasantly,  without  a  jar. 
For  instance,  such  as  will  prevent  the  majority  of  man- 
kind from  reaching  into  each  other's  pockets  and  extract- 
ing small  coin,  or  knocking  men  in  the  head  of  a  dark 
night,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  their  valuables,  but 
will  not  interfere  with  people  taking  advantage  of  their 
neighbors  in  trade.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  man  of 
business  who  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune  -let  us  say- 
by  a  very  mild  kind  of  sharp  practice — to  leel  that  in  giv- 
ing a  few  thousands  to  a  church  or  some  benevolent  in- 
stitution, he  has  obtained  a  partial  indulgence  for  his 
peccadillos,  just  as  the  ruffianly  border  barons  and  free- 
booters of  the  middle  ages  and  the  banditti  of  later  times 
imagined  that  by  bestowing  a  share  of  their  booty  on  some 
favorite  shrine  or  monastery  they  would  at  least  be  saved 
the  everlasting  pains  of  hell,  even  though  they  must  en- 
dure a  long  scorching  in  purgatory. 

It  is  a  consolation  both  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity that  most  men  of  the  present  time  have  a  whole- 
some regard  both  for  the  laws  and  public  opinion,  and 
attempt  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  propriety  in  their  con- 
duct. The  French  philosopher  Rochefoucauld  truthfully 
says,  "  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  vir- 
tue"; and  if,  as  Carlyle  says,  the  philanthropy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  sham,  it  is  something  in  our  favor 
that  we  think  enough  of  our  fellow-men  to  pretend  to 
love  them.  The  Rambler  has  known  a  number  of  men 
who  fancied  that  they  were  atoning  for  very  large  vices 
by  the  exhibition  of  very  small  virtues;  but  his  private 
opinion  is  that  if,  as  we  are  told,  there  is  a  place  where 
all  disguises  are  stripped  off,  their  self-congratulations 
will  not  there  stand  them  in  very  good  stead.  A  libertine 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  entice  away  either  the  wife  or 
the  innocent  daughter  of  a  friend,  and  will  gloat  over  the 
success  of  his  villainy,  will  maintain  that  he  is  not  such  a 
bad  fellow  after  all,  because  he  is  always  ready  to  stand 
treat  for  the  boys,  and  will  lend  a  c  ompanion  five  dollars 
on  demand,  if  he  has  it,  and  not  be  particular  as  to  the 
payment.  So  the  gambler,  or  the  bunko  steerer,  who 
would  fleece  an  unsophisticated  stranger  of  all  his  hard- 
earned  savings,  will  divide  his  last  dime  with  a  pal,  or 
freely  give  a  pittance  to  a  tramp  or  a  street-beggar,  either 
for  food  or  whisky;  and  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  lying  and  cheating,  calling  it  business,  will  consider 
his  duty  well  done  if  he  occasionally  offers  a  liberal  dona- 
tion for  a  purpose  of  public  good. 

The  Rambler  is  no  cynic.  He  believes  there  is  good 
in  humanity— a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  he  is  convinced  that 
the  process  of  development  must  go  on  for  a  long  period 
yet,  before  it  will  be  possible  for  the  general  practice  of 
mankind  to  conform  with  their  professions.  It  is  always 
well,  however,  to  have  an  ideal,  though  we  may  never 
attain  its  goal.  Let  us  trust  that  the  few  good  deeds 
most  men  can  boast  of  may  have  their  reward  both  here 
and  hereafter. 

This  is  not  a  moral  essay.  The  Rambler  proposes  to 
take  the  world  as  he  finds  it;  he  has  no  intention  of  at- 
tempting the  reform  of  the  world,  or  even  this  Christian 
community  of  San  Francisco,  as  he  is  confident  either 
task  would  be  far  beyond  his  ability.  His  purpose  here 
was  to  say  something  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  too  sen- 
sitive conscience  in  the  arena  of  everyday  life. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  pages  of  history  in  this 
connection.  Caesar  had  a  conscience,  and  forgave  his 
enemies  for  trying  to  crush  him,  as  he  did  them,  and  he 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  men  who  had 
groveled  at  his  feet,  declaring  that  they  owed  the  breath 
of  their  bodies  to  his  clemency.  Napoleon  had  no  con- 
science, and  men  reverenced  him  as  a  demigod,  thou- 
sands gladly  laying  down  their  lives  in  his  service.  Both 
men  fell ;  but  Caesar  was  overthrown  before  he  had  even 
won  the  title  of  sovereign,  while  Napoleon,  secure  on  his 
throne,  might  have  reigned  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  had 
he  been  content  to  set  any  limit  to  his  insatiate  am- 
bition. In  our  day  we  find  that  Bismarck,  who  has  no 
conscience,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ideal 
statesman  of  his  time.  Beaconsfield,  who  had  no  con- 
science, though  he  failed  to  have  his  last  political  acts 
approved  by  a  small  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  his 
country,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he,  a  Jew- 
ish adventurer,  was  regarded  as  the  political  saint  of  the 
proudest  and  most  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and 
had  in  death  the  honor  of  having  a  wreath  placed  on  his 
tomb  by  a  grateful  queen,  whom  he  had  flattered  by 
making  an  Empress;  but  poor  Gladstone,  who  fhas  a 
conscience,  has  now  to  bear  the  abuse  of  a  large  class  of 
would-be  critics  at  home  and  abroad,  because  he  re- 
fuses to  plunge  his  country  needlessly  into  a  bloody  war 
which  would  cost  millions  of  treasure,  thousands  of 
precious  lives,  could  profit  nothing  in  the  end,  and 
might  result  in  failure. 

To  come  down  to  smaller  things,  let  us  consider  the 
effect  of  over-conscientiousness  on  some  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  allude  to  its 
influence  on  trade,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  very 
few  business  men  are  greatly  troubled  by  qualms  of  con- 
science; but  we  may  consider  how  it  works  in  literature. 


Philosophers  may,  indeed,  afford  such  luxury,  since  in 
this  age  they  must  have  a  settled  income  to  furnish  shelter 
and  sustenance;  for  now  no  man,  no  matter  how  wise  he 
might  be,  would  be  allowed  to  live  like  Diogenes,  in  a 
tub ;  and  if  a  member  of  the  Concord  school  were  to  at- 
tempt to  go  through  the  streets  of  the  highly  cultured  city 
of  Boston  with  a  yellow  robe  and  a  bowl  to  collect  pen- 
nies, like  the  Buddha,  he  would  be  landed  in  jail,  to 
await  action  by  the  lunacy  commission.  Our  philoso- 
phers must  live  in  decent  habitations,  provide  for  their 
families,  and  wear  black  dress-coats  when  on  the  plat- 
form, like  ordinary  mortals;  but  they  are  graciously 
allowed  to  publish  books  at  their  own  expense,  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time,  until  their  particular  hobbies  have 
a  chance  to  become  fashionable.  Poor  humdrum  mor- 
tals who  have  their  living  to  make  must,  however,  bring 
their  brains  as  well  as  their  hands  to  the  market  that  will 
pay;  and  he  must  not  have  too  strong  scruples  as  to  the 
use  they  will  have  to  make  of  either.  How  many  clever 
writers  have  to  write  Democratic  articles,  though  them- 
selves Republicans;  how  many  must  advocate  free  trade 
who  personally  favor  protection;  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
said  of  the  elder  Bennett  that  he  would  not  have  a  man 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  JFerald  who  could  not  write  as 
well  against  as  in  favor  of  his  personal  opinions.  The 
following  anecdote  will  illustrate  what  class  of  men  his 
plan  developed : 

Some  years  since  a  clever  writer  was  sent  out  by  the 
Herald  as  special  correspondent,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  a  mine  in  Mexico,  which  was  at  the  time  attract- 
ing great  public  interest.  On  his  arrival  at  the  City  of 
Mexico,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  travel  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  over  a  rough  road,  across  arid  plains 
and  rocky  mountains,  under  a  blazing  sun,  to  reach  his 
destination;  so  he  wisely  decided  to  forego  the  journey, 
hunted  up  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country, 
and  wrote  a  full  history  of  the  mine  on  the  cool  piaza  of 
his  hotel,  sipping  iced  lemonade,  and  enjoying  all  the 
luxuries  of  city  life.  How  much  better  than  risking  his 
health,  perhaps  his  life,  on  a  long  and  useless  journey, 
since  both  his  employers  and  the  public  were  just  as  well 
pleased. 

Poor  George  Eliot — the  Rambler  has  already  mentioned 
her  a  number  of  times  in  these  papers,  but  must  really  be 
pardoned  for  bringing  in  the  name  once  more — might 
have  lived  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  years  longer  had  she  been 
content  to  forego  having  a  literary  conscience.  How  she 
worried  herself  over  her  editorial  work  on  the  Westminster 
Rerieiv,  fearing  that  every  number  would  show  some 
falling-off,  or,  if  she  should  not  make  a  failure  in  her  own 
articles,  some  others  would  write  something  stupid.  Fancy 
an  editor  of  a  daily  in  trepidation  lest  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents should  make  a  misstatement,  or  one  of  his  edi- 
torial writers  allow  a  slip  in  grammar  to  creep  into  his 
article!  In  the  same  way  she  wrote  her  novels — in  a 
constant  fume,  wearing  her  life  away  in  a  vain  effort  to 
obtain  ideal  perfection.  It  would  seem  too  much  to  pay 
for  a  reputation  for  writing  fine  books,  to  develop  a  style 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  life  of  torment  and  a  premature 
death.  Is  it  not  better  to  don  the  fool's  cap  and  jingle 
our  bells  before  the  multitude,  who  will  pay  far  better  for 
being  amused  than  instructed,  and  let  posterity,  if  they 
will,  forget  us?    J.  D.  S. 


WHITHER  DO  WE  GO? 


"Whence  came  I?  Whither  do  I  go?"  These  are 
questions  which  have  been  asked  from  time  immemo- 
rial. As  soon  as  one  awakes  to  the  full  consciousness  of 
his  existence  here,  he  begins  to  feel  stunned — somewhat 
as  old  Vulcan  must  have  felt  when  he  struck  upon  the 
far-famed  Isle  of  Lemnos.  Endowed  with  faculties 
which  in  many  respects  are  limited,  gaining  knowledge 
which  is  liable  to  be  inaccurate,  and  sure  to  be  painfully 
acquired,  he  finds  between  himself  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  covets  a  barrier  which  is  impenetrable. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  well  askea,  Then  why  waste 
time  in  the  consideration  of  the  unknowable?  Just  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  its  hopelessness,  it  possesses  an  intense 
fascination  for  us;  the  same  that  is  experienced  when 
you  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  look  into  the 
bubbling  gulf  below ;  which  you  feel  when  placed  upon 
some  high  and  storied  monument,  and  with  bated  breath 
gaze  upon  the  plain  beneath.  It  is  not  particularly 
beneficial  to  you,  in  a  practical  sense,  thus  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  spell-bound,  but  it  is  at  least  very  human  and 
very  natural. 

Admit  that  we  cannot  solve  the  problem,  yet  we  are  at 
liberty  to  use  such  faculties  and  facilities  as  we  have,  and 
try  to  attain  to  probabilities.  That  faculty  which  is 
man's  proudest  boast,  his  reason,  is  but  the  badge  of  his 
mighty  inferiority.  It  has  been  said  that  God  is  om- 
niscient. He  therefore  never  reasons.  Reasoning  is 
groping  in  the  dark ;  stretching  out  the  hands  and  reach- 
ing for  the  object  sought — like  one  who,  after  being 
turned  around  in  blindman's  buff,  tries  to  get  his  bear- 
ings. Then  let  us  reach  a  little  for  the  probabilities;  it  is 
the  best  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  can  do. 
We  can  examine  into  the  matter,  and  see  what  are  some 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  debaters  upon  the 
question,  "  Resolved,  That  man  is  mortal."  The  affirma- 
tive says : 


One.  Mind  is  but  a  function  of  matter;  matter  is 
eternal,  but  this,  its  function,  is  transitory. 

Break  in  a  piece  of  a  man's  skull,  let  it  impinge  upon 
the  brain,  and  he  becomes  at  once  the  play  of  the  in- 
sanest  vagaries,  the  wildest  hallucinations.  Let  the  man 
die,  and  his  functional  activity  is  ended.  It  has  played 
its  part,  and  its  fitful  fever  is  over. 

Two.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
world  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  and  to  consider  a 
little  what  the  material  universe  means — what  we  have 
learned  regarding  it. 

The  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  an  infinitely  small  satel- 
lite of  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude — probably  one 
of  the  countless  suns  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way. 
The  "  Regent  of  the  day"  is  but  an  inconsequent  and  insig- 
nificant fragment  of  the  great  whole.  Revolution  appears 
to  be  the  general  law.  Suns  throw  off  satellites,  the  latter 
cast  off  others,  and  all  together  circle  about  in  harmony; 
the  satellites  grow  cold  and  die,  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  their  mother;  the  suns  are  gradually  drawn  toward 
each  other  as  they  cool,  and  toward  a  common  center; 
all  consolidate ;  the  one  body  of  inconceivable  vastness 
evolves  awhile,  and  then  breaks  up  and  flies  off  to  con- 
stitute such  a  universe  as  we  now  behold.  And  this  again 
and  again.  With  such  a  scheme  as  this,  that  which  by 
us  is  denominated  "  time  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an 
existence.  It  is  merely  the  enacting  of  a  titanic  pano- 
rama. And  in  this  view  of  things,  what  kind  of  a  figure 
does  the  earth  cut?  One  grain  of  sand  from  the  ocean 
shore  would  be  monstrously  unequal,  on  account  of  its 
great  comparative  size,  to  the  representation  of  our  earth- 
home,  with  all  its  varied  activities.  The  invisible  satellite 
of  a  grain  of  sand  would  better  represent  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  language  fails  to  describe  the  insignificance 
of  man,  who  thinks  himself  eternal. 

Three.  If  we  admit  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  loaned  to 
him  at  his  birth,  yet  the  rivulet,  which  is  the  product  of 
the  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  the  rain  that  arises 
from  it  and  falls  to  make  the  little  brook,  must  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  again,  there  to  be  lost  in  its  in- 
finitude. 

Four.  Admitting  another  argument  which  may  be 
urged  in  favor  of  immortality  (which  is  the  oriental  tenet), 
that  our  own  coalesces  again  with  the  Infinite  Mind,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  that  form  of  existence  cannot  be  individu- 
ally self-conscious,  the  individual  cannot  be'said  to  be 
immortal. 

Five.  Would  not  any  unprejudiced  intelligence  say 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  give  life  again  to  the  teeming 
millions  who  have  existed  on  the  earth,  because  they  have 
made  a  failure  of  this  life? 

About  a  billion  lie  buried  in  the  narrow  strip  of  earth 
called  Egypt.  How  many  of  them  made  a  genuine  suc- 
cess of  life?  So  with  the  rest  of  the  earth.  What  use  is 
there  in  repeating  an  experiment  which  appears  so  un- 
promising? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  : 

One.  To  say  that  mind  is  merely  a  function  of  matter, 
is  merely  to  raise  a  dust  when  we  would  do  better  to 
keep  the  air  clear.  It  is  merely  one  of  those  fatally  facile 
terms  which  obscure  the  judgment.  Mind  is  merely  the 
employer,  the  user  of  matter,  for  temporary  purposes — 
i.  e.,  earth  purposes.  As  well  might  one  say  that  the 
man  who  employs  a  railway  car  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
transit,  is  a  function  of  the  car.  On  the  contrary,  he 
merely  uses  the  car  for  his  present  purpose.  So  with 
mind  and  matter. 

Tico  and  Fire.  The  mere  fact  that  the  physical  envi- 
ronments of  mind  are  insignificant,  is  not  decisive  of  the 
question  whether  or  not  mind  is  greater  than  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that  mind  is  greater,  because 
mind  can  understand  matter,  but  matter  cannot  under- 
stand mind.  Trammeled  as  it  is  with  us,  yet  naught  can 
prevent  mind  from  traversing  the  whole  universe.  To 
matter  there  are  infinitely  narrower  bounds. 

Three  and  Four.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  no 
matter  is  ever  lost.  It  may  change  its  form,  but 
cannot  be  annihilated.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  spirit, 
which  we  have  no  occasion  to  think  less  permanent  and 
enduring  than  matter,  must  be  eternal.  Spirit  is  a  species 
of  force;  no  force  is  ever  lost,  therefore  spirit  is  never  lost. 
In  answer  to  the  averments  that  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
ocean  of  spirit  and  be  confounded  with  it,  it  should  be 
urged  that  self-consciousness  is  as  much  a  force  as  spirit 
is;  therefore,  self-conciousness  once  acquired,  can  never 
be  lost.  Again,  the  mere  fact  that  our  physical  eyes  can- 
not see  spirit  is  not  worth  the  purchase  of  a  straw.  The 
most  persistent,  powerful  and  constant  forces  in  nature 
are  those  with  respect  to  which  we  labor  under  the  same 
infirmity.  These  are  all  the  forces — notably  that  of  elec- 
tricity— which  are  destined  to  prove  our  most  valuable 
servants  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  we  observe  that  every  one  of  our  longings, 
appetites  and  desires  has  an  answer,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gratification.  If  the  longing  of  the  spirit  for  immortality, 
|  which  is  so  intense,  have  no  answer  anywhere,  then,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  stands  alone  in  the  economy  of  What 
Is.  Finally,  to  adopt  the  line  of  argument  used  by  a 
writer  in  the  May  Century,  "  Things  are  not  always  as 
they  seem." 

One  of  the  points  which  it  is  most  essential  to  teach  to 
dawning  intelligence  is,  not  to  be  deceived  by^appear- 
ances.   The  earth  appears  to  be  flat,  but  it  is  a  round 
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ball ;  the  sun  seems  to  revolve  around  our  globe,  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  the  other  train  of  cars,  or 
the  wharf,  which  appears  to  be  moving.  Man  is  con- 
stantly deceived  by  the  very  evidence  of  his  senses.  A 
whole  Spanish  army  will  testify  that  St.  James  Santiago, 
at  the  critical  point  of  the  battle,  appeared  U[>on  a 
white  charger,  clad  in  heavenly  armor,  and  routed  the 
infidel.  All  the  monstrous  and  unbelievable  "  miracles  " 
of  the  ages  are  attended  by  such  testimony  as  would 
hang  the  whole  human  family  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
but  they  are  undeniably  false.  When  the  spirit  of  man 
departs,  some  say  "that  is  the  end  of  him."  They  are 
guided  by  appearances — by  what  seems.  Upon  the 
tombs  of  the  silent  majority  we  read,  "  They  rest  in 
peace."  Yet  is  it  they,  or  we,  that  are  engaged  in  cease- 
less activities?  Our  life  here  is  but  a  little  thing;  it  is 
but 

"  A  cry  between  two  silences; 
#         #         »         #  # 

A  shaft  from  nature's  quiver,  cast 
Into  the  future  from  the  past." 

Adley  H.  Cummins. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS. 


The  Story  of  Maty,  from  the  press  of  G.  W.  Carleton 
&:  Company,  New  York,  is  a  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
colored  people  and  those  who  tried  to  befriend  them  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period.  It  shows  how  easily  justice 
may  be  warped  by  prejudice,  and  how  harsh  the  wardens 
of  southern  prisons  were  in  the  treatment  of  colored  peo- 
ple under  their  charge.  The  book  is  full  of  dramatic 
situations,  but  the  subject  and  treatment  are  in  question- 
able taste,  since  both  parties  to  the  late  rebellion  are  try- 
ing to  forget  it  ever  occurred.  Such 'a  novel  has  little 
literary  merit,  and  as  an  instructor  is  twenty  years  behind 
time.  The  author  withholds  his  name,  but  claims  to  be 
"an  American."  If  so,  he  is  one  whose  judgment  is  de- 
cidedly biased,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  many  readers. 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

On  Land  and  Sea,  a  novel,  by  William  H.  Thomes,  is 
a  narrative  of  a  visit  made  by  the  author  to  California  in 
1843.  The  descriptions  and  names  of  persons  are  won- 
derfully accurate,  and  the  book  is  full  of  genial  humor. 
Mr.  Thomes  was  but  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
his  recollections  and  impressions  are  remarkable,  as  is 
shown  in  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  different  points 
visited.  In  humor  it  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain's  Tom 
Saioyer,  although  the  personality  of  Mr.  Thomes  is  too 
apparent  to  make  it  in  any  sense  an  imitation.  The  book 
will  be  hailed  by  Californians  with  delight,  because  it 
deals  with  pioneer  life  before  gold  was  discovered,  and 
consequently  with  a  phase  which  has  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  new  school  of  California  writers.  Early  in 
October  Mr.  Thomes  will  have  in  press  the  sequel, 
Leicey  and  L,  or  Sailor  Boys'  Wanderings;  and  if  On  Land 
and  Sea  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we  may  hope  for 
something  out  of  the  usual  line  of  California  literature. 
Mr.  Thomes  has  an  inimitable  way  of  telling  things,  and 
his  minute  investigations  while  recently  visiting  the  places 
described  in  On  Land  and  Sea,  with  all  the  changes  time 
has  wrought,  will  make  his  new  book  trustworthy  in  de- 
scription as  well  as  a  charming  story.  Samuel  Carson  & 
Company  are  his  agents. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  is  full  of  interesting 
reading,  and  has  more  than  the  usual  number  of  hand- 
some engravings.  The  frontispiece,  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca  "  is  taken  from  the  painting  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A., 
and  has  an  apt  quotation  from  Dante's  Lnfemo.  Among 
illustrated  papers  are  "  Ladies'  Day  at  the  Ranch,"  by 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins;  "A  Wild  Goose  Chase,"  by 
F.  D.  Millet;  "Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,"  by  Lieutenant  H. 
R.  Lemly,  U.  S.  A.;  "A  Night  with  the  Germans,"  by 
R.  F.  Zogbaum,  and  "  Knoxville  in  the  Olden  Time," 
by  Edmund  Kirke.  Besides  the  illustrated  stories  and 
poems  there  is  an  essay  on  "  English  in  the  Schools,"  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Hill,  which  is  an  able  digest  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Shall  Silver  be  Demonetized,"  which 
question  is  ably  argued  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner,  Presi- 
dent F.  A.  Walker,  and  Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin ; 
"What  is  the  Catholic's  School  Policy,"  by  M.  C. 
O'Byrne  and  Bishop  John  J.  Keane,  and  "How  Shall 
Women  Dress,"  by  E.  M.  King,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  William  A.  Hammond,  and 
Kate  J.  Jackson,  are  admirably  written,  and  contain 
valuable  information;  "  Prohibition  in  Politics,"  by  Gail 
Hamilton,  and  "  French  Spoliation  Claims,"  by  Edward 
Everett,  are  among  the  good  things  given  us  this  month. 

Among  the  longer  papers  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine  for 
June,  none  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  "  Letters 
from  the  Isthmus,"  by  John  Heard,  Jr.  The  writer  is  a 
most  intelligent  observer,  and  his  descriptions  of  Panama 
and  the  adjacent  region  commend  themselves  by  their 
vivid  and  evidently  veracious  statements.  "  With  the 
Conquerors  in  1870,"  by  Friedrich  Stone  Daniels,  "  What 
Shall  a  Woman  Do  When  Her  Husband  Fails  in  Busi- 
ness," by  an  anonymous  writer,  "A  Great  Little  Man," 
by  John  R.  Tait,  and  "  The  Return  of  the  Natives,"  are 
seasonable  papers.  There  are  several  short  stories  in  the 
number,  besides  the  usual  quota  of  good  poetry. 


St.  Nicholas  for  June  is  very  attractive.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  beautiful  engraving,  entitled  "Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad,"  followed  by  the  story,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
"Children  of  the  Cold,"  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  has 
six  illustrations,  and  there  are  other  handsomely  illustrated 
papers  by  well-known  authors.  "  From  Zurich  Town," 
a  poem,  by  Celia  Thaxter,  and  "His  One  Fault," 
Chapters  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  are  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

Second  Crop  of  Tickings  from  Tuck  is  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  pieces,  poems,  and  pictures  from  Tuck,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  laughing  long  enough  to  say 
what  they  are  like.  Readers  of  the  inimitable  Tuck  will, 
perhaps,  have  some  idea  what  to  expect,  and  their 
expectations  will  be  fully  realized  in  Tickings. 


Imbroglio,  a  drama  by  George  Allender,  is  just  issued 
by  Samuel  Carson  &  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Ada  S.  Ballin  is  preparing  an  English  edition  of 
M.  James  Darmesteter's  new  work  on  El  Mahdi. 

The  Hon.  Demas  Barnes  will  give  his  views  on  "  Mu- 
nicipal Government  "  in  The  Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Daudet  devotes  the  labor  of  a  year  to  each  novel  he 
writes.  As  a  consequence  the  public  always  hungers  for 
Daudet's  works. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Professor  Mommsen's  History  of 
Rome,  which  has  just  appeared  in  Germany,  is  now  being 
translated  into  English  by  Professor  Dickson. 

Oscar  Fay  Adams  says  of  Clinton  Scollard :  "  In  cer- 
tain particulars  he  comes  nearer  Austin  Dobson  than  any 
American  poet,  without  in  any  sense  being  an  imitator  of 
him. 

In  Comparative  Roots  and  Derivations,  Dr.  Abel,  the 
distinguished  linguist,  endeavors  to  prove  the  original 
unity  of  European,  Semitic  and  Indio-Germanic  lan- 
guages. 

Mme.  Adam,  the  editor  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue,  is  writ- 
ing an  account  of  Live  Months  at  Guernsey.  The  vol- 
ume, it  is  said,  will  treat  chiefly  of  "  Victor  Hugo  at 
Home." 

A  competition  for  the  best  criminal  novels  has  been 
opened  by  the  Dresdener  Gerichtszeitung.  The  prizes  are 
four  hundred  and  three  hundred  marks,  and  the  latest 
term  the  1st  of  September  next. 

A  French  translation  of  The  Siege  of  London  is  to  be 
published  in  Paris  soon.  Messrs.  Marpon  &  Flam- 
marion  will  be  the  publishers,  and  the  first  edition  is  to 
consist  of  fifty  thousand  copies. 

An  expert  purchased  the  other  day  of  an  itinerant 
book-peddler  in  London,  for  six  cents,  a  rare  volume  of 
Increase  Mather,  published  in  Boston  1698,  the  real  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  sixty  dollars. 

The  great  jurist  and  rector  of  the  Leipsic  University, 
Professor  Dr.  Windscheid,  has  published  a  phamphlet, 
Bismarck  as  a  Statesman  and  Parliamentarian,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Leipsic  Monument  of  Victory. 

Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Company  will  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  publish  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnston's  account  of  his 
recent  explorations  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  his 
ascent  of  the  snow-capped  mount  Kilima-niaro. 

A  LJfe  of  General  Gordon  has  just  been  published  in 
Dutch,  the  sale  of  which  is  almost  unprecedented  in 
Holland.  The  whole  of  the  fipst  large  edition  was  ordered 
before  it  was  ready,  and  a  second  had  to  be  issued  at 
once.  » 

S.  Bensinger,  Vienna,  has  just  brought  out  the  seven- 
teenth (the  last  but  one)  copy  of  the  illustrated  edition  de 
luxe  of  Nicholaus  Lenau's  works,  and  is  busily  engaged 
upon  his  continuation  of  a  like  edition  of  Heinrich 
Heine. 

The  famous  Mazarin,  or  Gutenberg,  Bible  is  to  be 
reproduced  in  England  by  means  of  photo-lithography. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  will  contribute  to  the  work  a  statement 
of  the  history  and  bibliography  of  this  Bible,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  printed. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  next  story  for  the  Century,  to  fol- 
low "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  "  (which  will  be  finished 
in  the  August  number),  will  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
country  boy  in  Boston,  and  with  the  perplexities,  on  his 
account,  of  the  minister  who  has  tried  to  help  him  with 
advice. 

Mr.  Edmund  P.  Yining  has  made  an  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  paradoxes  about  early  discoveries  of  America. 
The  title  of  his  forthcoming  book  is  An  Inglorious 
Columbus,  or  evidence  that  Hewui  Shan  and  a  party  of 
Buddhist  monks  from  Afghanistan  discovered  America 
in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Bible  revisers  base  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
general  acceptance  of  the  New  Version  on  the  precedent 
afforded  in  the  history  of  the  King  James  Version,  which 
came  into  general  use  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
cordially  received  by  the  generation  contemporaneous 
with  its  production. 

A  new  word,  "  literarian,"  a  person  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits,  is  proposed  by  the  Literary  World,  which  says : 
"Litterateur  is  foreign ;  literary  men  is  awkward,  besides 
being  restricted  in  gender ;  literarian  follows  the  analogy 


of  'parliamentarian,'  is  natural;    it  is  also  sensible 
euphonious  and  convenient." 

lames  Anthony  Fronde  is  the  most  productive  of  the 
historians  of  the  day.  Although  his  work  as  the  literary 
executor  of  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  only  a  short  time 
out  of  the  press,  he  is  about  to  publish  his  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  is  engaged  at  present  in  editing 
an  autobiography  of  Thomas  Lccky. 

The  Queen  took  with  her  to  Aix-les-Bains  a  piece  of 
literary  work  in  whic  h  she  is  much  interested.  This  is 
the  materials  for  editing  the  literary  remains  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany.  They  will  consist  chiefly  of  his 
s|>eei  hes,  of  which  for  two  years  before  his  death  he  had 
commenced  to  supply  a  fair  collection.  The  prince  rom- 
(>oscd  his  own  speeches,  bestowing  infinite  care  upon 
them. 

Professor  Julius  Wellhausen's  Trolcgomena  to  the  History 
of  Israel  has  been  translated  into  English,  under  the 
author's  supervision,  and,  with  the  addition  of  an  ampli- 
fied reprint  of  his  article  "  Israel "  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Messrs. 
A.  it  C.  Black.  The  preface  is  written  by  Professor  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  who  has  assisted  in  superintending  the 
work  in  its  preparation  for  the  press. 

Labrador;  A  Sketch  of  its  Teople,  its  Industries,  and  its 
Natural  History,  by  Winfred  Alden  Stearns,  is  about  to 
be  published  by  Lee  &  Shephard,  Boston.  We  know  so 
little  about  Labrador  that  Mr.  Stearns's  record  of  personal 
experiences  there  is  welcome.  The  book  is  the  result  of 
observations  and  researches  made  during  three  trips  to 
Labrador,  as  a  student  of  natural  history.  It  is  the  only 
easily  accessible  description  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  it- 
self renders  it  important.  FERRET. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Tobacco  is  sent  by  a  wise  Providence  to  limit  the 
power  of  woman. 

Corked  or  uncorked,  the  spirit  of  resignation  has  never 
been  known  to  ferment. 

Boston  girls  have  taken  to  painting  pretty  pictures  on 
soda  crackers.  They  send  these  works  of  art  to  their 
best  young  men. 

Once  upon  a  banqueting  evening,  Tom  Marshall,  of 
Kentucky,  advised  a  tipsy  comrade  to  wrap  himself  in 
straw  ana  become  a  demijohn. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  new  dress,  Hubby?  Isn't 
it  the  handsomest  one  you  ever  saw?  "  "  Yes,  I  confess 
it  is;  lace  over  everything,  in  fact." 

An  Illinois  woman  has  buried  eleven  husbands,  and  is 
still  in  the  matrimonial  market.  Her  motto  is,  "  Men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever." 

When  Dr.  Holmes's  brother  John  was  advised  to  take  a 
wife  and  live  in  a  better  house,  he  said  he  presumed  if  he  * 
should  get  a  better  half  he  would  be  sure  of  better 
quarters. 

A  Cincinnati  girl  took  laudanum  because  she  was  not 
asked  to  play  the  piano  in  company.  It  was  better  that 
she  should  do  so  than  that  the  entire  company  should  be 
compelled  to  take  the  dose  of  piano. 

"  Did  you  notice,  dear,  at  the  party  last  evening,  how 
grandly  our  daughter  Clara  swept  into  the  room?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  Clara  can  sweep  into  a  room  grandly  enough, 
but  when  it  comes  to  sweeping  out  a  room  she  isn't  , 
there." 

The  elephant  can  go.  A  very  good  ivory  is  now  made 
from  bones  and  scraps  of  sheepskin.  The  next  improve- 
ment will  be  the  playing  of  the  game  of  billiards  by 
machinery.  When  this  is  done  young  men  can  stay  at 
home  and  improve  their  minds. 

Just  before  the  Texas  Legislature  adjourned,  a  phrenol- 
ogist offered  to  feel  the  members'  heads  for  nothing,  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  publicly  announce  the  result. 
They  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the  public  out- 
rage on  the  people's  representatives. 

A  boy  was  riding  a  mule  in  butler  county,  Missouri, 
and  thought  he  was  safe,  being  out  of  reach  of  the  ani- 
mal's heels;  but  the  mule  jerked  his  head  down  so  sud- 
denly that  the  boy's  neck  was  broken.  Mules  are  dan- 
gerous without  lock,  stock  or  barrel. 

"  I  like  the  mild  spring  air,"  said  Deacon  Gilpin,  as  he 
sat  down  on  Squire  McGill's  porch  floor  the  other  morn- 
ing for  a  friendly  chat.  "  How  fresh  it  makes  everything 
seem.  Do  you  know  of  anything  fresher  than  the  gentle 
spring  zephyr?  "  "  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  does,"  replied 
the  Squire,  "  unless  it  is  that  ere  paint  you're  sitting  in. 
Tain't  been  on  the  floor  over  two  hours.  ' 

Professor  Jimplecute,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  so 
completely  absorbed  in  his  profession  that  he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  absent-minded  every  day.  He  remarked 
to  Kosciusko  Murphy,  one  day  last  week,  "Something 
very  stupid  happened  to  me  this  morning."  "  What  was 
it?  "  You  see,  I  wanted  to  take  my  wife  out  in  a  buggy 
and  give  her  some  fresh  air,  and  when  I  came  to  think 
it  over  I  remembered  that  I  never  had  a  wife." 

On  the  evening  of  May  1st,  Mark  Twain  was  the  bright, 
particular  attraction  at  the  Founder's  Day  Celebration  at 
Vassar.  With  a  gallantry  alike  equal  to  his  humor  and 
to  the  occasion,  he  remarked  to  the  charming  young 
ladies  who  swarmed  around  him  that  his  usual  price  of  a 
lecture  was  five  hundred  dollars,  but  this  time  he  was 
satisfied  with  fifty  cents,  while  he  took  the  remaining 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in 
looking  at  the  girls. 
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MORE  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 


The  San  Franciscan  7cill  shortly  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  original  short  stories  by  the  following 
well-known  American  authors,  viz:  CHARLES  Egbert 
Craddock,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Edward 
Everett    Hale,    Harriet    Prescott  Spofforo, 

HjALHER  HlORTH  BOYESEN,  J.  J.  TROWBRDXSE,  NORA 

Perry,  Thomas  Nelson  Pac.e,  and  other  famous  story- 
tellers. We  invite  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  of  this 
coast  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  list  of  authors.  Tlieir 
fame  bespeaks  their  excellence,  and  the  aim  of  The  San 
Franciscan  will  a/ways  be  the  best  for  the  best. 


THE  GRADUATES  OF  '85. 


Fifty  thousand  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  will,  during 
the  course  of  the  next  thirty  days,  be  graduated  from  the 
institutions  of  education  of  the  land.  Mathematically 
speaking,  this  is  a  small  army;  and  yet,  without  furnish 
Big  any  material  increase  to  the  population  it  ought  to 
enhance  its  volume,  since  it  is  supposed  to  augment  its 
intellectual  strength  and  widen  its  intellectual  horizon 
The  larger  the  number  of  thinking  minds  engaged  in  the 
everyday  life  of  a  people,  where  each  one  tends  bv  indi- 
vidual brain  effort  to  improve  the  capacity  of  all  for 
wealth  and  happiness,  the  higher  will  that  people  rank  in 
the  order  of  progress  and  the  scale  of  mental  endowments 
But  there  must  be  thought,  downright,  earnest,  serious 
thought,  to  build  up  a  nation,  or,  if  already  grown,  to 
maintain  its  elevation  and  secure  still  further  its  ascend 
ancy.    Whether  the  new  graduates  of  this  year  will  add 
to  the  growth  of  the  country  and  its  upward  march  in  all 
that  is  noble  and  progressive,  depends  upon  themselves 
and  the  aims  to  which  they  turn  the  education  they  have 
received. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  not  very  much  will  be  expected 
of  them,  and  in  their  regard  most  people  will  be  consid- 
erate, and  even  to  their  mistakes  will  accord  a  generous 
pardon.  For  some  time  to  come  the  mantle  of  youth 
will  protect  and  their  inexperience  will  save  them.  But, 
their  probationary  season  over,  the  world  will  expect  of 
them  to  have  profited,  not  only  by  its  own  leniency  in 
their  behalf,  but  also  by  the  very  mistakes  they  made,  and 
the  opportunities  an  indulgent  public  furnishes  to  study 
improved  methods — methods  perhaps  at  variance  with 
the  graduates'  school  training,  but  yet,  as  the  saying  is, 
this  world's  way  of  going  through  life. 

One  thing  the  young  graduates  must  remember:  They 
are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  under  school  surveillance,  and 
yet  they  must  be  subject  to  discipline,  be  guided  in  life 
by  it ;  and  though  the  world  rings  no  bell  to  mark  its  hours 
of  going  and  coming,  its  entrances  or  its  exits,  withal, 
it  is  a  task  master  severe  and  unrelaxing,  and  supposes 
wonderful  self-control  and  constant  self-possession  in  its 
votaries.  If  the  graduate  has  much  to  learn,  he  may  be 
said,  also,  to  have  much  to  unlearn.  Of  an  overdose  of 
sentiment;  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  abilities;  a 
reckless  conceit  that  his  education  fits  him  for  any  posi- 
tion ;  assumed  belief  that  his  eminence  in  the  class-room 
warrants  his  superiority  against  the  experience  of  an  out- 
sider— of  all  these  notions,  the  quicker  he  rids  himself 
the  better. 

On  the  other,  hand,  he  must  not  at  once  put  all  his 
school  ideas  aside.  Sentiment,  in  its  proper  place,  he 
will  find  much  use  for,  and  when  guided  by  reason,  it  will 
go  far  to  make  the  world  much  better  to  him,  and  more 
tolerable  to  bear,  with  all  its  disappointments.  A  knowl- 
edge of  one's  own  powers,  especially  in  this  age  of  boast- 
fulness  and  superficiality,  and  a  limited  but  energetic  dis- 
play of  the  same  on  occasions,  the  graduate  will  find  not 
only  useful,  but  at  times  even  necessary.  Education,  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman  leaving  school  will  find 
to  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  the  education  gleaned  from 
books  and  masters,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  is  never 
equal  to  that  which  is  acquired  by  extensive  observation, 


by  travel,  by  after  development  among  men,  by  compari- 
son—in one  word,  in  a  hundred  ways  unknown  on  gradu- 
ating day. 

One  thing  let  the  graduate  arm  himself  with,  viz., 
courage.  He  will  need  a  large  supply  of  it,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  first  difficulties  mas- 
tered, he  will  be  able  to  support  heavier  burdens  and 
overcome  greater  obstacles.  The  morning  of  his  day- 
may  bring  weariness.  He  must  not  succumb.  The  noon 
will  arrive,  and  with  it  refreshment;  and  when  he  sits 
down  at  evening  tide,  his  courage  still  lasting  and  his 
victory  gained,  the  rest  he  has  purchased  will  be,  not  the 
sleep  of  the  sluggard,  but  the  repose  of  the  generous  com- 
batant and  the  skillful  captain,  who  have  fought  bravely, 
achieved  something,  and  deserved  well  of  their  fellow- 
men.  The  graduating  classes  of  '85  have  no  doubt  all 
had  a  motto.  The  San  Franciscan  honors  their  selection 
in  every  case.  Whilst  welcoming  the  graduates  of  this 
coast  to  the  battle  of  life,  it  proposes  to  them  an  emi- 
nent American  motto,  the  remembrance  of  which,  at  the 
outset  of  their  career,  when  many  difficulties  seem  im- 
pending, will  console  them.  When  danger  is  at  hand,  or 
they  stand  irresolute  to  act,  let  them  think  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  said : 

"  Try  not  the  pass  

Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead; 
,  The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!  " 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
"  Excelsior!" 


THE  CHINESE  MISSION. 


Judge  Wallace's  letter  to  the  President  declining  the 
Chinese  Mission  (when  he  found  he  could  not  get  it), 
upon  the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  a  Califomian 
would  be  obnoxious  to  the  Chinese  government,  has 
been  universally  condemned  by  the  daily  press,  not  only 
as  a  "give  away"  of  the  wishes,  desires  and  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  coast,  but  as  an  exceedingly  transparent 
means  of  destroying  his  opponent,  Frank  McCoppin,  who 
aspired  to  the  same  position.    But  now  comes  the  verita- 
ble Frank  McCoppin  himself  with  a  similar  letter  of  de- 
clination (which  he  claims  the  doubtful  honor  of  having 
written  before  Judge  Wallace  wrote  his),  based  upon  the 
same  ground,  in  which  he  says  that  the  appointment  of 
any  Californian  would  necessarily  "  prove  offensive  to  the 
Chinese  government,  and  cause  friction  between  the  two 
nations."   These  two  letters  are  a  good  illustration  of  the 
penchant  Democratic  politicians  have  for  committing 
political  blunders.     If  there  ever  was  a  weak,  wishy- 
washy,  unworthy  jK>licy  announced  on  earth,   it  is 
embodied  in  the  two  letters  in  question.    Mr.  McCoppin 
says  that  "  no  Californian  can  leave  his  state  as  Minister 
to  China  unless  he  steals  out  of  it  without  first  expressing 
in  some  public  manner  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Restric- 
tion act.    He  would  be  expected  to  say  distinctly  that  he 
favors  its  retention  upon  the  statute-books  of  this  nation, 
and  its  honest  enforcement  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties."  Well,  what  of  it?    Who  passed  the  Restriction 
act?    Was  it  the  people  of  California,  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States?    Do  we  want  to  send  a  Minister  to 
China  who  does  not  favor  the  Restriction  act,  and  who 
would  tell  the  government  of  China,  when  he  got  there, 
that  it  was  passed  "merely  to  appease  the' barbarians 
of  California,"  and  that  he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  re- 
pealed? or,  is  he  to  go  there  to  uphold  and  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties 
thereof?   What  are  these  Democratic  statesmen  thinking 
about?   If  a  Californian  who  knows  the  evils  of  Chinese 
immigration  is  appointed  to  the  Chinese  Mission,  how 
much  greater  insult  to  the  Chinese  government  would  it  be 
than  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion act?   What  attitude  do  we  expect  our  Chinese  Min- 
ister to  assume  before  the  Chinese  government?    It  is 
disgusting,  absolutely  disgusting,  to  hear  this  silly  talk  about 
"offending  the  Chinese  government."    Oh  for  a  little 
backbone  in  our  foreign  policy,  to  deal  with  the  Chinese 
people  as  inferiors  instead  of  as  equals!    We  have  already 
insulted  them  by  saying  to  them,  "  We  don't  want  you  to 
come  heie!    You  are  an  inferior  people,  unfit  to  mix  and 
mingle  with  us !    You  degrade  labor;  you  have  no  con- 
ception of  our  republican  government;  you  are  ignorant, 
unteachable  coolies,  who  contaminate  us  by  your  pres- 
ence.   We  therefore  command  you  to  stay  away,  and  we 
prohibit  you  from  coming  among  us,  upon  penalty  of  be- 
ing caught  and  sent  back  to  your  country,  unless  you 
come  with  a  duly  authenticated  pass."   Then  we  turn 
around  and  send  some  fellow  as  our  representative  to  the 
Chinese  government  who  says  this  is  all  a  lie — a  mere 
senseless  California  lie.    If  this  government  wants  to  be 
honest,  it  will  send  a  gentleman  from  California  as  Min- 
ister to  China.    A  gentleman  is  never  "offensive."  A 


gentleman  will  never  make  himself  obnoxious,  even 
while  he  maintains  his  principles.  Was  Bismarck  insult- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  Pendleton  as  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, because,  forsooth,  he  was  from  Cincinnati,  the 
metropolis  of  the  "American  hog"?  And  yet  while  our 
commercial  relations  with  China  are  nearer  than  those  of 
any  other  state  of  the  Union,  it  is  thought  wise  to  send  a 
sentimental  stranger  from  a  part  of  the  country  that  has 
had  no  connection  with  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Can 
Democratic  national  policy  degrade  itself  further? 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


Ripe  with  years,  crowned  with  the  honors  of  the  most 
progressive  age  amid  the  centuries,  and  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  the  author  and  master  of  modern  French  liter- 
ature has  sunk  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  people  he  loved. 

Victor  Hugo  is  dead !  France  mourns  this  time  not  a 
fallen  monarch  or  a  decayed  empire,  but  one  who  repre- 
sented more  than  both  at  their  best,  since,  with  only  his 
pen  for  a  scepter,  he  reigned  an  uncrowned  king  in  the 
hearts  of  millions,  for  whose  sake  he  governed  in  love  and 
solicitude  from  the  silent  pages  of  his  matchless  works. 
The  world  mourns  a  friend  and  a  benefactor,  for  the  soul 
of  Victor  Hugo  was  limited  to  no  country  or  creed  or 
nationality.  His  religion  was  as  catholic  as  the  universe, 
his  humanity  as  extensive  as  the  race,  and  he  labored  to 
make  men  better,  their  aspirations  higher,  their  aims 
loftier,  their  ambitions  less  selfish,  and  their  ends  purer 
and  more  godlike.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  the  fault  was 
not  his  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  his  teaching,  for 
that  was  sincere,  earnest,  and  always  deserved  the  follow- 
ing of  the  best. 

The  world  has  read  Victor  Hugo,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  authors,  merely  of  him.  It  has  read  him  because 
he  was  identified  with  the  best  side  of  human  nature.  It 
came  to  know  him  as  generous  and  brave,  as  a  friend  of 
the  people,  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed,  and  an  enemy  and  a  scourge  of  tyrants.  Hu- 
man nature,  like  water,  is  sure  to  find  a  level,  and  in  no 
case  is  it  better  illustrated  than  in  what  an  author  writes 
for  the  masses.  By  what  he  writes  they  judge  him.  His 
sentiments  mirror  theirs  or  they  do  not.  In  the  one  case 
they  adopt  him  and  cling  to  him,  in  the  other  they  dis- 
own and  reject  him.  He  is  not  one  with  nor  of  them. 
Victor  Hugo  became  almost  at  a  bound  the  idol  of  the 
French  people,  and  may  be  said  to  have  remained  so  to 
the  end. 

The  founder  of  the  Romantic  school  par  excellence, 
Victor  Hugo  had  able  assistance  from  such  brilliant 
lieutenants  as  Thierry  and  Michelet,  Balzac  and  Georges 
Sand,  from  Musset,  Lamartine  and  Gautier,  in  building 
up  the  new  era,  or  the  renaissance  of  French  literature  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  vain  did  the  Classicists  rave 
and  inveigh  against  the  new  order  of  things;  in  vain  do 
they  cry  out  to-day.  The  people  still  read  Ifemani  and 
Marion  Delorme,  Ruy  Bias  and  f.e  Roi  S 'Amuse.  The 
magnificent  coloring  of  Tlie  Orientals,  the  brilliant 
imagery,  the  harmony,  the  sparkle  of  its  pages,  the  love 
of  country  and  liberty  breathing  throughout  every  line  in 
this  admirable  work,  will  insure  its  life  as  long  as  printed 
language  is  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation. 
Twilight  Songs,  Inner  Voices,  Autumn  Leaves,  may  outlive 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Les  Afiserabies,  and  many  more  of 
the  author's  works,  for  they  come  nearer  to  the  popular 
heart,  and  touch  a  chord  in  the  souls  of  most  men. 

Victor  Hugo  is  dead!  A  Royalist  almost,  but  never  an 
Imperialist ;  a  Liberal,  a  Republican,  an  Academician — a 
man  of  many  titles,  and  apparently  many  inconsistencies — 
he  was  nevertheless  in  reality  consistent,  for  he  always 
loved  truth,  and  was  a  friend  to  the  best  interests  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  His  vision  of  things  may  not  always 
have  been  the  same.  Whose  is?  But  Victor  Hugo's  aim 
was  truth — once,  always,  and  forever.  He  loved  liberty. 
He  became  an  exile  for  its  sake.  He  loved  the  people. 
They  made  him  their  idol.  France  may  mourn  her  dead 
son.  A  tribute  to  mortality — his  country  embalms  his 
remains.  A  tribute  to  his  heart  and  mind — mankind 
embalms  his  memory  and  proclaims  him  immortal. 


ARCHBISHOP  ALEMANY. 


No  more  impressive  spectacle  has  ever  been  witnessed 
in  California  than  that  we  have  seen  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  week — the  voluntary  laying  down  of  the 
miter  by  an  Archbishop,  and  his  retirement  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  monastery.  The  self-abnegation  involved  in 
such  a  surrender  of  high  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the 
humble  life  of  a  Dominican  monk,  is  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  mortals.   It  belongs  to  a  heroic  age. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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The  deeding  to  his  successor  of  the  vast  aggregation  of 
property,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
value,  which  he  so  long  held  in  faithful  trust  for  the 
Catholic  church,  and  his  grateful  acceptance  of  the  beg- 
garly few  hundred  dollars  to  pay  his  expenses  back  to  the 
land  of  his  youth,  where  he  may  renew  the  vows  and 
burdens  of  his  order,  seems  like  the  act  of  some  apos- 
tle of  the  olden  time.  It  does  not  belong  to  this 
age  of  selfishness.  Turning  his  back  upon  life-long 
friends,  parishioners  and  co-workers,  to  whom  he  had 
become  endeared  by  participation  in  the  religious 
work  of  a  lifetime,  and  going  away  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  prayer  and  contemplation  among 
strangers,  as  if,  forsooth,  he  whose  life  was  a  continued 
example  of  piety,  needed  to  prepare  for  eternity,  is  in- 
deed the  act  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  In  our  shallow, 
worldly  way,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  fitting 
close  of  a  life  so  noble  and  useful  and  full  of  self-sacri- 
fice, should  be  the  retirement  from  active  labor,  among 
friends  with  whom  he  had  lived,  for  whom  he  had 
labored,  and  from  whom  he  might  receive  the  love,  care 
and  affectionate  tenderness  due  to  old  age.  But  here  is 
a  type  of  heroism  that  insists  upon  teaching  us  a  great 
lesson  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice,  by  saying  to  us,  "  I  am 
naught  but  a  frail  human  being.  If  I  remain  among  you 
to  receive  your  honors  and  your  adulations,  I  shall  for- 
get that  I  am  but  a  humble  disciple,  and  shall  learn  to 
value  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  best  that  I 
go  back  to  the  simple  order  from  whence  I  came,  and  to 
which  I  have  given  my  vows,  that  I  may  continue  to  the 
end  in  lowly  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Master." 

Such  is  the  fealty  of  the  great  religious  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  No  degree  of  sacrifice,  no 
aggregation  of  virtues,  and  no  amount  of  success, 
can  exempt  its  members  from  the  obligations  and  hard- 
ships of  a  life  of  religious  devotion  and  asceticism.  It 
is  a  grand  triumph  of  Romanism  that  it  possesses  such 
adherents.  Our  modern  world  has  furnished  few  exam- 
ples of  self-abnegation  equal  to  that  of  the  retirement  of 
Archbishop  Alemany.  The  blessings  and  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  this  state,  and  the  kind  wishes  of  us 
all,  go  with  him.  The  three  hundred  people  who  instinct- 
ively fell  upon  their  knees  to  receive  his  blessing,  as  the 
train  upon  which  he  took  his  departure  passed  Sixteenth 
street  station,  Oakland,  yielded  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
homage  to  a  man  whose  religious  devotion  is  so  thor- 
oughly apostolic. 


PUBLIC  TRUSTS. 

It  is  related  in  one  of  Plutarch's  charming  stories,  in 
reference  to  a  little  Greek  republic  in  the  days  of  pure 
democracy,  that  when  a  member  proposed  a  new  law  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  stood  forward  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck.  This  was  the  pledge  of  his  own 
life,  to  be  declared  forfeited  if  any  injury  should  accrue 
to  the  people  from  the  law  proposed,  and  doubtless 
proved  an  effective  and  salutary  restraint  in  special  and 
personal  legislation.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  chief 
danger  to  public  morals  and  to  public  finance  in  those 
days  arose  from  such  legislation,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
safeguards  or  penalties  attached  to  other  departments  of 
the  body  politic. 

It  is  a  pity  such  a  cood  custom  as  Plutarch  mentions 
should  not  have  survived  to  quicken  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  among  public  men  generally  in  modern 
times.  What  a  healthy  significance  would  a  rope 
pendant,  in  heraldic  phrase,  present  in  the  doorway  of 
our  various  public  offices?  The  suggestion  of  a  sus  per 
^//through  the  agency  of  public  opinion,  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  vigorous  personal  supervision,  would  be  likely  to 
induce,  if  not  enforce,  a  higher  ajid  more  honest  spirit 
into  our  republican  institutions;  and  as  in  active  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  the  sense  of  bodily  harm  is  quickly 
overpowered  by  the  ardor  of  emulation  and  hope  of 
glory,  so  would  the  yearnings  of  greed  and  peculation, 
traditional  and  chronic  among  office  holders,  be  soon 
uprooted  by  the  influence  of  fixed  personal  responsibility. 
We  may  not,  perhaps,  under  such  a  regime,  develop  an 
Aristides  or  a  Cato,  but  we  could  certainly  keep  our- 
selves free  from  the  plagues  of  Star  route  robbers,  faith- 
less Railroad  Commissioners,  and  other  betrayers  of 
public  trust  in  smaller  grades  of  villainy.  It  would  have 
crushed  out  Tweedism,  and  it  would  now  crush  out 
Bossism, 

"And  break  the  bandit  hordes,  and  cleanse  the  land." 


THE  MAJORITY  VS.  THE  MINORITY. 

The  supervisors  are  still  struggling  with  the  water  prob- 
lem.  The  result  of  their  referring  the  question  of  the. 


cost  and  value  of  the  Spring  Valley  property  to  the  com- 
mittee has  been,  as  we  all  expected,  a  majority  and  a  minor- 
ity report.  The  majority  report  is  long,  labored  and 
technical  in  pointing  out  the  over-estimates  in  Allardt's 
statement,  but  singularly  lacking  in  definite  detail  infor- 
mation as  to  their  own  valuation.  They  are  charged  by 
the  minority  with  insisting  upon  a  narrow  construction  of 
the  committee's  duties,  claiming  that  its  province  was  sim- 
ply to  show  that  Allardt's  estimate  was  erroneous,  instead 
of  calling  for  specific  original  detail  information  from  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  as  well.  It  is  further  charged 
in  the  minority  report  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Water  Company  (or  such  of  them  as  were  not  members 
of  the  committee)  failed,  neglected  and  refused  to  come 
before  the  committee  to  be  cross-examined  with  reference 
to  the  main  facts  of  Allardt's  estimates,  and  fought  shy  of 
the  committee  in  every  way.  Thus  does  this  most  dis- 
graceful and  demoralizing  fight  go  on  from  week  to  week 
and  month  to  month,  without  result.  Who  is  to  blame 
for  it?  The  truth  lies  somewhere;  if  not  in  Allardt's  es- 
timate, not  very  far  away.  Yet  the  minority  do  not  insist 
upon  Allardt's  original  figures,  nor  even  upon  his  revised 
figures.  They  arc  willing  to  allow  the  Water  Com- 
pany over  ten  per  cent  upon  its  own  estimate.  But  that 
most  unreasonable  and  grasping'monopoly  refuses  to  yield. 
The  result  will  be  (just  as  in  all  their  former  fights)  that 
they  will  be  forced  to  more  abject  measures  in  the  end 
than  they  would  have  been  asked  to  agree  to  if  they  had 
gracefully  yielded  in  the  first  instance. 


SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  has  discovered  that 
"American  humorists  come  by  accident,"  and  instances 
the  cases  of  M.  Quad,  of  Detroit,  and  Genie  Field,  of 
Chicago,  whose  humor  was  respectively  the  result  of  a 
steamboat  explosion  and  of  a  fall  from  a  three-story  win- 
dow. Such  facts  are  comparatively  useless  unless  suggest- 
ive. Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  collect  the  "alleged 
humorists  "  in  batches  convenient  for  handling,  and  dump 
them  out  of  a  third-story  window  over  a  reliable  freestone 
pavement?  The  survivors,  if  any,  would  be  able  to  amuse 
a  too  serious  constituency,  and  for  the  others — decorum 
est  pro  pa/ria  mori.  Perhaps  a  steamer  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite would  be,  on  the  whole,  more  economical,  as  saving 
funeral  expenses.  By  utilizing  one  of  our  naval  vessels 
it  would  be  as  cheap  a  way  as  any  to  break  it  up  before 
selling  for  old  iron — the  only  way  in  which  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  make  our  fleet  of  any  service  to  the  country.  Let 
us  have  humorists  on  the  Darwinian  principle  of  selec- 
tion— the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


Is  it  not  enough  that  this  doomed  country  should  be 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  insidious  phylloxera  and  the 
land-grabbing  locust;  that  the  grasshopper  has  "  hopped 
on  to  "  our  wheat  fields  and  the  army-worm  encamped 
outside  of  our  vegetables?  But  now  the  newspapers  are 
threatening  an  incursion  of  a  fresh  army  of  devastation  in 
a  solid  phalanx  of  twenty-five  editors  from  Mexico,  who 
are  about  to  sweep  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  Verily  the  scripture  is  about  to  be  fulfilled,  "And 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  in  those  days." 


A  Portland  paper  is  responsible  for  this  item  : 

A  halibut  was  caught  in  Scow  bay  by  an  Indian  weighing  202 
pounds. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  solid  Indian;  but  what  has 
the  halibut  to  do  with  it? 

And  this  is  from  one  of  our  own  city  papers: 

The  party  only  succeeded  in  killing  one  woodchuck.  How- 
ever, they  made  a  large  number  of  sketches. 

Prom  a  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  sketches  were  not  a  success.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  only  the  paragrapher.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  moving  your  "  modifying  element "  about  until 
you  get  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Had  the  writer  of  the  following  item  adhered  more 
closely  to  this  simple  rule,  the  Sacramento  police  might 
have  been  saved  from  possibly  undeserved  reproach  : 

Two  men  were  captured  in  Sacramento  on  Friday  by  the  po- 
lice who  were  endeavoring  to  sell  some  watches  to  a  pawn- 
broker. 

There  may  be  some  little  ambiguity  in  this,  but  as  it 
reads  it  looks  a  little  shady  for  the  police. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  read  a  column  of  news  items  with- 
out being  convinced  that  there  are  still  many  representa- 
tives of  that  celebrated  western  preacher  who  startled 
his.  hearers  by  the  astounding  information,  "Just  five 
years  ago  I  was  riding  over  your  pleasant  prairies  with 
my  dear  wife  who  has  since  died  and  gone  to  heaven  in 
a  buggy."   

The  newspapers  are  constantly  putting  on  record  the 
very  healthy  appearance  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine.  This 
is  cheering;  and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  nearly  all 


Mr.  Blaine's  political  friends  are  just  now  able  to  be 
out. 

There  is  much  excitement  in  New  York  over  the  ab- 
duction and  possible  murder  of  two  nephews  of  a  priest. 
I  There  is  something  touching  in  the  frantic  grief  of  the 
Reverend  Father  over  the  loss  of  his  nephews.  It  calls 
to  mind  the  somewhat  noteworthy  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  often  an  unusually  tender  tie  between  a  celibate 
priest  and  his  "  nephews."  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  are  so  frequently  orphans. 


The  customs  officials  in  New  York  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken their  dutiej  for  those  of  a  sumptuary  bureau.  They 
are  determining  the  amount  of  clothing,  finery  and  jewels 
that  form  a  "  reasonable  "  personal  outfit  according  to  the 
"station  of  life"  of  the  owner.  It  seems  that  $40,000 
worth  of  laces,  silks  and  diamonds  constitute  a  "  reason- 
able "  amount  of  traveling  luggage  for  Miss  Astor,  while 
j  a  poor  woman  who  so  far  forgot  her  humble  "  station  "  as 
1  to  bring  over  a  doll  for  her  grandchild,  and  flannel  enough 
for  two  petticoats,  had  her  unreasonable  outfit  confiscated. 
The  poor  will  learn  after  a  few  more  lessons  that  such 
j  unsuitable  luxuries  as  dolls  and  flannel  petticoats  should 
be  left  to  their  betters.  Beside,  the  affair  involved  the 
waste  of  enough  "  red  tape"  to  bind  a  dozen  petticoats. 
Our  haughty  officocrats  have  resolved  that  class  distinc- 
tions must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  chronic  surprise  with  news- 
paper reporters  that  anything  in  the  social  world  should  be 
done  "^quietly,"  and  they  invariably  put  it  on  record. 
"  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Jones  were  quietly  married  " — as 
if  it  were  customary  for  bride  and  groom  to  move  on  the 
hymeneal  altar  beating  tom-toms,  smashing  crockery, 
or  dancing  a  minstrel  jig,  as  they  advance. 

These  same  chroniclers  call  on  some  celebrity,  and  the 
next  morning  we  read,  "A  little  lady  entered  quietly  " — 
the  recital  seeming  to  intimate  that  the  genial  reporter 
expected  the  lady  to  come  in  turning  a  handspring,  or 
dancing  a  fandango  with  castanet  accompaniment,  or 
that  she  wore  a  cow-bell  or  a  train  of  fire-crackers.  To 
the  mind  untutored  in  rcportorial  lore  it  might  seem 
quite  natural  that  a  lady  should  enter  a  room  quietly. 

But  the  very  latest  and  greatest  surprise  is  to  learn  that 
a  recent  corpse  was  "buried  quietly"  from  St.  Sexton's 
Church,  last  Sunday  morning.  If  the  conscientious  re- 
porter had  said  nothing  about  it,  the  plain,  ordinary 
reader  might  have  taken  the  quietness  for  granted.  How- 
ever, as  this  absence  of  noisy  jubilation  or  protest  on  th» 
part  of  the  quiet  individual  who  was  getting  buried  is  so 
carefully  noted,  one  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  ;  and  that  noisy  and  disorderly 
corpses  are  so  common  as  not  to  merit  mention. 

A  ship  which  lately  landed  on  our  shores  brought  hither 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  the  Bartholdi  statue,  nor  Senator  Sharon's  donation 
to  the  pedestal  fund,  nor  yet  a  federal  appointment  for 
one  of  Buckley's  pets.  It  was  nothing  of  so  stupen- 
dous or  startling  a  nature.  It  came  on  the  Zealandia 
from  Australia,  and  its  name  is  Edward  Hanlan,  sur- 
named  the  oarsman.  The  circumstance  that  renders  him 
a  wonder  is  not  any  of  the  rowing  matches  he  has  won, 
but  the  one  which  he  didn't  win.  A  man  who  has  lost  a 
race  or  a  glove-fight  or  a  contest  of  any  kind,  and  says 
that  fie  was  beaten  at  his  best  because  the  winner  was  "  a 
better  man,"  is  something  so  out  of  the  common  that 
in  an  earlier  and  more  excitable  age  he  would  have 
run  a  great  risk  of  being  stoned  to  death  or  made  to 
recant,  or  something.  In  our  day  he  is  likely  to  be 
accounted  "a  little  off."  Even  in  a  friendly  game  of 
chess  or  whist  the  defeated  party  can  always  tell  you  just 
"the  play  that  beat  him";  and,  mind  you,  it  is  always 
his  play  that  does  it.  One  might  imagine  his  adversary  a 
lay  figure  or  a  dummy  for  all  the  part  he  had  in  the  busi- 
ness. Not  so  Mr.  Hanlan.  He  says  he  "  rowed  faster 
and  stronger  than  ever  before,"  and  was  "  beaten  from  the 
start."  The  reason  assigned  is  that  Beach  is  "the  best 
man  in  the  world."  I  have  never  gone  down  to  the  ferry 
to  meet  a  prize-fighter;  I  flee  from  the  lions  of  civilization 
as  I  would  from  those  of  an  African  jungle.  I  have  met 
heroes,  generals,  presidents,  divas  and  divers,  without 
feeling  any  stronger  desire  to  shake  their  hands  than  they  to 
take  mine;  but  if  Mr.  Hanlan  wants  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  I  am  ready.  If  he  doesn't  spoil  it  all  by  going  to 
work  to  explain  how  it  all  happened,  and  where  he  "  made 
a  mismove,"  he  will  remain  my  favorite  hero  to  the  end 
of  time.   

An  eastern  paper  says,  "A  strange  disease,  baffling  the 
skill  of  physicians,"  etc.  It  would  be  a  "  strange  disease  " 
if  it  didn't.   

A  lady  in  Naugatuck  happened  to  knock  the  family 
Bible  off  a  high  shelf,  and  out  fluttered  an  old  Colonial 
six-pound  note  dated  1728.  Those  oldlast  century  Nau- 
gatuckers  knew  where  to  hide  things.  They  never  hid 
any  bank-notes  in  a  volume  of  the  Seaside  Library,  rest 
assured.   

Lucky  Baldwin's  devotion  to  the  raising  and  training  of 
fast  stock  is  now  explained.    If  young  women  continue 
to  get  after  him  the  way  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  re- 
l  lays  of  flyers  will  come  very  handy. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MURPHY'S  REMARKABLE  CURE. 


"Have  ye  anny  bones,  Mrs.  Doolan?"  said  Mickey 
Finn,  fingering  his  rimless  hat. 

"  Bones,  is  it,  Mickey;  mebby  it's  fish  bones  yer 
wantin'?"  was  the  reply. 

"Av  ye  plaze,  ma'am,  it's  mate  bones.  I  do  be  wantin' 
to  sell  thim,  so  I  can  buy  some tin-cint  shootin'  crackers." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mickey  ran  out  to  the  wagon  with 
a  hatful  of  assorted  bones,  a  portion  of  which  had  done 
duty  in  the  shank  of  a  Texas  steer,  and  later  had  assisted 
the  survival  of  several  Doolans,  big  and  little.  The 
wagon  into  which  Mickey  dumped  the  bones  was  evi- 
dently intended  more  for  use  than  ornament.  It  was 
drawn  by  two  goats,  driven  tandem.  T4ie  leader  was  a 
patriarchal  billy,  with  a  lurking  devil  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
long  gray  beard,  which  Mickey  celebrated  occasionally  in 
a  verse  of  that  descriptive  song: 

Time  wuz  a  goat  in  our  back  yard, 

He  wuz  wan  o'  thim  gay  old  friskers,  % 

An'  whin  he  hiked  up  at  the  moon, 
Th'  wind  Mowed  through  his  whiskers — 
Z-z-z-z-z-z-z. 

The  last  line  is  an  attempt  to  give  vocal  expression  to 
the  sound  made  by  the  wind  as  it  blew  through  the 
whiskers. 

The  weak-looking  nanny  between  the  shafts  uttered  a 
plaintive  protest  as  the  awkward  shafts  gave  her  an  occa- 
sional dig  in  the  ribs.  Various  attempts  by  the  boys  to 
catch  on  behind  were  frustrated  by  Mickey's  partner  in 
the  bone  business,  Jack  Doolan,  and  the  wagon  wabbled 
merrily  along  until  Pasty  Coogan's  dog  attacked  the  billy 
goat.  The  mad  rushes  of  the  goat  kept  Mickey  in  con- 
stant fear  lest  he  should  not  maintain  his  equilibrium. 
Finally  the  dog  was  tired  out,  and  the  wagon  wabbled 
across  the  bridge  which  separates  Cooney  Island  from 
the  railroad  track  and  Giant's  saloon.  The  journey  to 
the  junk  store  progressed -uninterruptedly  now,  except 
that  the  billy,  whose  blood  was  up,  snowed  a  very  unrea- 
sonable inclination  to  rear,  war-horse  fashion,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  driver  and  the  rope  harness.  At  last  the 
load  of  bones  was  borne  safely  to  the  junk  store,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  a  silver  half-dollar. 

What  possibilities  of  unutterable  happiness  lay  in  that 
coin  can  only  be  adequately  conceived  by  a  boy  of  ten. 

The  fine  ten-cent  "  shootin' crackers  '  looked  to  the 
sparkling  eyes  of  the  boys,  as  they  stood  on  the  store- 
keeper's showcase,  like  a  file  of  British  soldiers  on  dress 
parade. 

A  wide  beam  of  warning  light  shot  out  of  Rondout 
lighthouse  upon  the  Hudson  river.  Black  shadows  stole 
up  the  rugged  heart  of  Snake  Hill,  Rondout's  barome- 
ter. Along  the  dusty  Point  road  a  sheep  bell  tinkled, 
and  Michael  Finn,  Sr.,  entered  his  shanty  and  set  his 
'dinner-pail  behind  the  stove. 

After  supper  the  parental  Finns  had  a  discussion  as  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  funds  by  which  the  longed-for 
shooting-crackers  could  be  procured  for  Mickey.  There 
were  sundry  incidental  expenses  to  be  met,  which  were 
duly  recorded  on  the  leaves  of  Mrs.  Finn's  memory,  and 
the  margin  for  shooting-crackers  assumed  very  small  pro- 
portions as  she  read  them  off  to  her  husband. 

"  There's  four  dollars  at  Brady's  for  groceries,  an'  thirty 
shillin's  yer  owin'  him  since  last  winther.  Four  an'  wan 
are  five,  an' two  are  sivin— sivinty-five ;  that's  $7  75.  An' 
the  b'y's  shoes— faix  he'll  not  go  to  mass  wid  the  toes  stick- 
in'  out  o'  him — that's  tin  shillin's  more,  aisy ;  ye'll  not  git 
thim  wan  cint  less.  An'  there's  grains  for  the  pig — that's 
two  shillin';  an'  backy  for  yerself.  Ah,  what's  the  use  in 
talkin'!  ye'll  have  no  money  for  shootin'  crackers." 

The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  looked 
sorrowfully  into  the  bright  fire.  He  had  about  concluded 
that  life  is  but  a  fleeting  show,  when  the  door  of  the  shanty 
opened  and  admitted  the  stout  form  of  Mrs.  Murphy. 
There  was  an  air  of  importance  about  Mrs.  Murphy. 
She  carried  a  mysterious  parcel  under  her  shawl,  and 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  Finns  by  the  care  with 
which  she  kept  it  concealed.  Even  when  she  accepted 
the  pipe  which  Mike  gave  her  she  covered  the  parcel 
deftly  with  her  shawl,  and  laid  them  both  upon  the  table. 

"  Phat  have  ye  thay-er?"  said  Mrs.  Finn. 

"That's  somethin'  that  wuz  on  my  Roger,  an'  it  aitin' 
a  hole  in  him  !  Ye  see,  it's  like  this :  Roger  kem  home, 
a  week  last  Thuesday,  wid  pains  in  his  chist  and  under 
his  arrums.  I  sez  to  him,  sez  I,  '  Ye  have  a  bad  cowld.' 
So  I  got  him  a  big  drink  o'  hot  rum,  thinkin'  he'd  be  all 
right  in  the  mornin';  but,  mind  ye,  the  nixt  day  he  wuz 
worse  and  all  swelt  up  like  a  barrel.  Av  coorse  we  called  in 
the  docther — it's  mighty  little  money  we  have  fur  docthers, 
though,  the  canallin'  wuz  so  poor  last  summer,  an'  Roger 
kep'  gettin'  worse  an'  worse,  fur  all  he  cud  do.  Well, 
Roger  thought  he  wuz  goin'  to  die,  an'  the  praist  came  to 
see  nim  an'  fixed  him  all  up.  Roger  said  he  forgev  ivery 
sin  that  wuz  iver  done  to  him  by  mortal  man.  Divil  a 
kinder-hearted  man  than  my  Roger  iver  lived ;  yerself 
knows  that,  Mike.  Ye'll  mind  the  time  Paddy  Coogan 
hit  him  last  summer.  Whin  Roger  wuz  pullin'  off  his 
calico  shirt  to  fight  him,  Coogan  said  he  cudn't  help  hit- 
tin'  him,  bekase  the  nose  wid  the  shirt  stritched  tight  over 
it  made  sich  a  purty  mark.  Well,  Roger  sint  fur  Coogan 
whin  he  got  well  of  the  blow,  an'  they  shuk  hands.  An' 
then  the  dear  man  laid  there  at  home,  now,  d'ye  mind, 
an' talked  so  purty  about  heaven.  '  Mary,  dear,' sez  he, 
'  I'm  thinkin'  there'll  be  no  shovelin'  coal  up  there.' 

"Th'  docther  said  Roger  wud  die  whin  th'  clock 
struck  twilve;  so  what  does  my  by  Paddy  do  but  go  an' 
git  another  docther.  He  kem  to  see  Roger  at  siven 
o'clock  last  night.  He  looked  at  him  in  th'  bed,  an' 
thin  he  made  him  git  up  and  set  on  a  chair.  '  Does  that 
hurt? '  sez  he,  givin'  Roger  a  dig  in  th'  chist.  '  No,'  sez 
Roger.  Thin  he  gev  him  another  poke  in  th'  chist,  only 
a  little  lower  down,  an'  Roger  squaled  wid  pain.  Meself 
and  Paddy  wint  out  in  th'  hall  wid  th'  docther.  Whin  he 
h,ad  the  dure  shut  tight,  sez  he :  '  The  ould  man  has  jist 
five  hours  to  live.  He  has  wather  on  his  chist,  an'  its 
risin'  higher  an'  higher;  an'  whin  it  r'aches  th'  top  o'  his 


lungs  over  it'll  go  like  wather  over  a  mill-dam,  an'  dhrown 

him.' 

"  '  Wirra,  wirra,  docther  dear,  can  ye  do  annything  t' 
save  him? '  sez  Paddy. 

"  '  Well,'  sez  th'  docther,  « the  stuff  I'll  use  on  him  '11 
ayther  kill  him  or  cure  him.' 

"  We  tho't  bechune  us  two,  Paddy  and  myself,  that  if 
Roger  had  to  die  annyhow,  we  might  as  well  let  the  doc- 
ther thry  if  he  could  do  annything  fur  him.  What  does 
the  docther  do  but  he  goes  down  t'  McNulty's  drug 
shtore,  fornist  the  post-office — an',  mind  ye,  he's  an  illi- 
gent  docther  himseF,  is  that  same  McNulty — an'  he  kem 
back  in  a  little  while  an'  tuk  Roger  out  o'  th  bed  where  he 
wuz  layin'  fur  two  blessed  weeks,  an'  sets  him.  in  a  chair, 
an'  ties  him  fast  wid  a  rope,  an'  fastens  his  hands  to  a  lit- 
tle bame  behint  his  back,  like  this  [Mrs.  Murphy  spread 
her  arms  at  right  angles  to  her  body].  Thin  he  takes  an' 
spreads  something  on  his  breast. 

"An'  then,  what  d'ye  think  he  done?  Ah,  thim  doc- 
thers is  divils,  so  they  are.  Whin  he  was  going  out  o'  th' 
dure  he  turns  around  and  sez  he  :  'If  he  begins  t'  holler, 
we'll  save  him ;  but  if  he's  quiet  ye  may  bid  him  good- 
bye.'" 

Here  Mrs.  Murphy  knocked  her  pipe  out  on  the  stone, 
and  remarked  incidentally  that  smoking  always  made  her 
dry.  Mr.  Finn  politely  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the 
remark;  but  when  Mrs.  Murphy  was  looking  another 
way  he  indicated  to  his  wife  by  a  wink  and  a  jerk  of  the 
thumb  that  there  was  something  in  the  closet  that  would 
quench  Mrs.  Murphy's  thirst.  Mrs.  Murphy  resumed 
her  story  between  sips  of  a  very  appetizing  liquid : 

"Half  an  hour  after  th'  stuff  wuz  put  on  his  breast, 
Roger  began  t'  get  onaisy.  He  squirmed  around  on  th' 
chair.  Whin  wan  hour  wuz  gone  ye  c'ud  hear  him  in 
Shanty  Holler.  He  was  shoutin',  an'  cursin',  an'  prayin', 
an'  beggin'  me  t'  take  th'  horrible  thing  off  him.  Arrah, 
Mr.  Finn,  if  ye  cu'd  see  th'  poor  man,  wid  tears  streamin' 
down  his  face,  an'  him  callin'  on  th'  saints  t'  help  him ! 
Th'  naybors  thought  we  had  a  murther.  Whin  I  cudn't 
shtand  it  no  longer,  I  went  down  t'  McNulty's ;  ses  I : 

" 1  McNulty,  phat's  that  yer  afther  givin'  th'  docther 
fur  my  Roger?' 

"  '  Well,  sez  McNulty,  very  quiet,  '  I'm  afther  sellin' 
th'  docther  a  plasther  for  a  harse's  leg.' 

" '  Harse's  leg?  Howly  Moses!  he  has  it  on  my  oult 
man ! ' 

"'May  th'  divil  fly  away  wid  th'  murtherin'  villain. 
Shure  that's  a  Spanish  plasther,  an'  it'll  ate  a  hole  thro' 
railroad  iron.' 

"  I  starts  fur  th'  docther's  house.  What  wuz  he  doin', 
d'ye  think,  whin  I  got  there?  His  wife  wuz  playin'  on  th' 
pianny  an'  he  wuz  singin'.  He  tuk  me  intil  th'  illegint 
parlor,  an'  sez  he:  'Sit  down,  Mrs.  Murphy,' sez  he, 
'till  I  sing  ye  "  McCarthy's  Mare!"' mind  ye,  Biddy, 
an'  my  Roger  dyin'  beyant  th'  hill! 

"  Mike,  I  cud  run  like  a  deer  goin'  back ;  but  th'  doc- 
ther walked  along  mighty  aisy  an'  wint  th'  longest  way. 
We  stopped  at  McNulty's  t'  get  some  more  medicine  for 
Roger.  Th'  docther  went  behint  th'  little  curtain  where 
thim  drug  fellers  mix  dhrinks.  I  heerd  him  talkin'  an' 
laffin'  wid  McNulty  till  I  cud  sthand  it  no  longer. 

"  '  Cud  ye  tell  McNulty  th'  rest  o'  th'  story  to-morrer?' 
sez  I ;  '  I'd  like  t'  see  Roger  wanst  more  alive.' 

"  Ye  know  ,  Mike,  Roger  is  a  big  man.  He's  fifty 
inches  round  th'  chist,  an'  he  cud  break  a  tree  across  his 
knee.  We  heerd  him  yellin'  a  quarther  iv  a  mile  away, 
an'  th'  sthreet  wuz  filled  wid  people  whin  we  got  there. 
W  hin  we  kem  in  there  he  wuz,  wid  his  face  as  red  as  an 
auction  flag,  an'  him  prayin'  fur  a  knife  t'  put  him  out  iv 
misery.  Th  docther  put  ivery  wan  out  o'  th'  room  but 
himself  an'  Roger  an'  " 

"  Phat  did  he  do? "  interrupted  Mrs.  Finn. 

"  I  dunno  what's  this  he  done,  but  whin  I  kem  in  there 
wuz  Roger,  quiet  and  p'aceful,  wid  the  wather  gone  off 
his  chist.  The  docther  handed  me  this  bundle,"  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  picked  up  the  mysterious  parcel  and  began 
to  unroll  it,  "an'  sez,  '  Mrs.  Murphy,  preserve  this,  fur  it 
saved  yer  hus  ' " 

Mrs.  Murphy's  story  was  cut  short  by  a  tremendous 
explosion  in  the  back  yard,  and  five  two-quart  tomato 
cans  came  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  shanty  with  a 
startling  rattle.  While  the  two  women  stood  trembling 
with  fear,  Mike  opened  the  door  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  youthful  forms  outlined  against  the  horizon  as  they 
disappeared  over  the  hill. 

"  Biddy,"  said  he. 

"  Yis,  Mike." 

"  Mickey  has  th'  shootin'  crackers."— New  York  Sun. 


BILL  NYE  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


A  GRATEFUL  HEART. 


Last  night  I  stole  away  alone,  to  find 

A  mellow  crescent  sitting  o'er  the  iea, 

And  lingered  in  its  light,  while  over  me 
Blew  fitfully  the  grieving  autumn  wind. 

And  somewhat  sadly  to  myself  I  said, 
"  Summer  is  gone,"  and  watched  how  bright  and  fast 
Through  the  moon's  track  the  little  waves  sped  past. 

"  Summer  is  gone;  her  golden  days  are  dead." 

Regretfully  I  thought,  "  Since  I  have  trod 
Earth's  way  with  willing  or  reluctant  feet, 
Never  did  season  bring  me  days  more  sweet, 

Crowned  with  rare  joys  and  priceless  gifts  from  God. 

"And  they  are  gone;  they  will  return  no  more." 

The  slender  moon  went  down,  all  red  and  still; 

The  stars  shone  clear,  the  silent  dews  fell  chill; 
The  waves  with  ceaseless  murmur  washed  the  shore. 

A  low  voice  spake:  "And  wherefore  art  thou  sad? 
Here  in  thy  heart,  all  folded,  summer  lies 
And  smiles  in  sunshine,  though  the  sweet  time  dies; 

'Tis  thine,  to  keep  forever  fresh  and  glad!  " 

Yea,  gentle  voice,  though  the  fair  days  depart, 
And  skies  grow  cold  above  the  restless  sea, 
God's  gifts  are  measureless,'  and  there  shall  be 

Eternal  summer  in  the  grateful  heart.       Cclia  Thaxler. 


Amateurs  who  go  fishing  are  generally  honest, 
seldom  hook  any  fish. 


They 


It  may  be  premature,  perhaps,  but  I  desire  to  suggest 
to  any  one  who  may  be  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
summer  residence  for  me,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  his 
high  regard  for  my  sterling  worth  and  symmetrical 
escutcheon — a  testimonial  more  suggestive  of  earnest  ad- 
miration and  warm  personal  friendship  than  of  great  in- 
trinsic value,  etc. — that  I  hope  he  will  not  construct  it  on 
the  modern  plan  of  mental  hallucination  and  morbid 
delirium  tremens  peculiar  to  recent  architecture. 

Of  course,  a  man  ought  not  to  look  a  gift  house  in  the 
gable  end,  but  if  my  friends  don't  know  me  any  better 
than  to  build  me  a  summer  cottage  and  throw  in  odd 
windows  that  nobody  else  wanted,  and  then  daub  it  up 
with  colors  that  they  have  bought  at  auction  and  applied 
to  the  house  after  dark  with  a  shotgun,  I  thing  it  is  time 
that  we  had  a  better  understanding. 

Such  a  structure  does  not  come  within  either  of  the 
three  classes  of  renaissance.  It  is  neither  Florentine, 
Roman  nor  Venitian.  Any  man  can  originate  such  a 
style  of  architecture  if  he  will  drink  the  right  kind  of 
whisky  long  enough,  and  then  describe  his  feelings  to  an 
amanuensis.  Imagine  the  sensation  that  one  of  these 
modern  sawed-off  cottages  would  create  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  if  it  should  survive!  But  that  is  impossible. 
The  only  cheering  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
these  creatures  of  a  disordered  imagination  must  soon 
pass  away,  and  the  bright  sunlight  of  hard  horse  sense 
shine  in  through  the  shattered  dormers  and  gables  and 
gnawed-ofT  architecture  of  the  average  summer  resort. 
A  friend  of  mine  a  few  days  ago  snowed  me  his  new 
house  with  much  pride.  He  asked  me  what  1  thought  of 
it.  I  told  him  I  liked  it  first-rate.  Then  I  went  home 
and  wept  all  night.    It  was  my  first  falsehood. 

The  house,  taken  as  a  whole,  looked  to  me  like  a 
skating  rink  that  had  started  out  to  make  money,  and  then 
suddenly  changed  its  mind  and  resolved  to  become  a  tan- 
nery. Then  ten  feet  higher  it  had  lost  all  self-respect, 
and  blossomed  into  a  full-blown  drunk  and  disorderly, 
surrounded  by  the  smokestack  of  a  foundry,  and  with  the 
bright  future  of  thirty  days  ahead  with  the  chain  gang. 
That's  the  way  it  looked  to  me. 

The  roofs  were  made  of  little  odds  and  ends  of  misfit 
rafters  and  distorted  shingles  that  somebody  had  pur- 
chased at  sheriffs  sale,  and  the  rooms  and  stairs  were 
giddy  in  the  extreme.  I  went  in  and  rambled  around 
among  the  cross-eyed  staircases  and  other  nightmares  till 
reason  tottered  on  her  throne.  Then  I  came  out  and 
stood  on  the  architectural  wart  called  the  side  porch,  to 
get  fresh  air.  This  porch  was  painted  a  dull  red,  and  it 
had  wooden  rosettes  at  the  corner  that  looked  like  a  brand- 
new  carbuncle  on  the  nose  of  a  social  wreck.  Further 
up  on  the  demoralized  lumber  pile  I  saw,  now  and  then, 
places  were  the  workman's  mind  had  wandered,  and  he 
had  nailed  on  his  clapboards  wrong  side  up,  and  then 
painted  them  with  the  Paris  green  that  he  had  intended 
to  use  on  something  else.  It  was  an  old-looking  structure, 
indeed.  If  my  friend  got  all  the  material  for  nothing, 
from  people  who  have  fragments  of  paint  and  lumber  left 
over  after  they  failed,  and  then  if  the  workmen  con- 
structed it  nights  for  mental  relaxation  and  intellectual 
repose,  without  charge,  of  course,  the  scheme  was  a 
financial  success,  but  architecturally  the  house  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  look  of  extreme  poverty  about  the  structure, 
which  a  man  might  struggle  for  years  to  acquire,  and  then 
fail.  No  one  could  look  upon  it  without  feeling  a  heart- 
ache for  the  man  who  built  that  house,  and  probably 
struggled  on  year  after  year,  building  a  little  of  it  at  a 
time  as  he  could  steal  the  lumber,  getting  a  new  work- 
man each  year,  building  a  knob  here  and  a  protuberance 
there,  putting  in  a  three-cornered  window  at  one  point 
and  a  yellow  tile  or  wad  of  debris  at  another,  pa- 
tiently filling  in  around  the  ranch  with  any  old  rubbish 
that  other  people  had  got  through  with,  and  painting  it  as 
he  went  along,  taking  what  was  left  in  the  botton  of  the 
pots  after  his  neighbors  had  painted  their  bob-sleds  or 
their  rent-boxes — little  favors  thankfully  received — and 
then  surmounting  the  whole  pile  with  a  potpourri  of  roof 
— a  grand  farewell  incubus  of  humps  and  hollows  for  the 
rain  to  wander  through  and  seek  out  the  different  cells 
where  live  the  lunatics  who  inhabit  it. 

I  did  tell  my  friend  of  one  thing  that  I  thought 
would  improve  the  looks  of  the  house.  He  asked  me 
eagerly  what  it  could  be.  I  said  it  would  take  a  man  of 
great  courage  to  do  it  for  him.  He  said  he  didn't  care  for 
that ;  he  would  do  it  himself.  If  it  only  needed  one  thing, 
he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  it,  whatever  that  might 
be.  Then  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  a  friend — one  he 
could  trust — who  would  steal  in  there  some  night  when 
the  family  were  away,  and  scratch  a  match  on  the  leg  of 
his  breeches,  or  on  the  breeches  of  any  other  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  hold  it  where  it  would  ig- 
nite the  alleged  house,  and  then  remain  near  to  see  that  the 
fire  department  did  not  meddle  with  it,  he  would  confer 
a  great  favor  on  one  who  would  cheerfully  retaliate  in 
kind,  on  call.   

As  a  large  part  of  a  nation's  wealth  arises  from  the  work 
done  by  the  population,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
great  is  the  loss  occasioned  by  illness — much  of  it  pre- 
ventive. If  we  take  the  working  years  of  life — from  fif- 
teen to  sixty-five— it  has  been  calculated  by  very  compe- 
tent authorities  that  the  average  time  of  sickness  among 
males  is  a  small  fraction  over  nine  days  per  year;  for 
females,  a  trifle  more.  The  result  is  that  among  males 
there  is  a  loss  of  9,692,505  weeks'  work  per  year;  among 
females,  of  10,592,761  weeks'  work.  Thus  our  whole 
population  between  fifteen  and  sixty-five  loses  20,000,000 
weeks  by  sickness  per  annum.  Rather  more  than  half  of 
this— 11,000,000  weeks— is  lost  by  the  domestic,  agricult- 
ural and  industrial  classes. — Tidbit. 


Every  man  has  his  follies,  and  ofttimes  they  are  the 
most  interesting  things  he  has  got. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  AND  POWER. 


The  recent  interest  in  Russia  as  a  possible  antagonist 
of  great  Britain  in  a  struggle  for  power  in  Asia,  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  general  public  are  curiously  ill- 
informed  in  regard  to  the  great  Slav  nation.  Notwith- 
standing the  publication  a  few  years  ago  of  Mackenzie 
Wallace's  masterly  work  upon  Russia,  written  after  years 
of  residence  and  careful  observation,  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  the  Russians  are  a  vast  semi-barbarous  na- 
tion, ground  down  into  an  abject  condition  by  a  cruel 
despotism ;  that  in  a  war  with  England  the  Czar  would 
have  to  drive  his  subjects  to  the  field,  and  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  soon  totter  to  the  ground  in  bankruptcy 
and  revolution.  These  notions  are  about  as  wide  of  the 
truth  as  some  of  those  which  used  to  be  current  in  Europe 
regarding  America  and  the  American  people. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  people  in  Europe  except  the  En- 
glish who  have  so  strong  political  resemblances  to  the 
American  as  the  Russian.  In  all  their  local  affairs  they 
have  institutions  resembling  our  own  in  a  striking  degree, 
in  which  the  people  govern,  and  govern  with  great  con- 
servatism. In  fact,  local  self-government  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther with  the  Russians  than  with  us  in  all  the  agricultural 
districts,  the  land  being  held  in  common,  and  managed 
by  a  meeting  of  all  the  proprietors,  the  nearest  analogy  to 
which  is  the  New  England  town-meeting.  If  the  de- 
scendants of  the  worshipful  Major  Pynchon  had  continued 
to  meet  annually  and  allot  the  use  of  the  commons  of  the 
town  of  Springfield,  as  they  did  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  is  still  done  in  Nantucket  and  some  other 
towns  of  New  England,  we  should  have  here  the  com- 
munal land  system  which  has  never  been  abandoned  in 
Russia.  The  communal  meetings  are  absolutely  demo- 
cratic; every  head  of  a  family,  whether  man  or  woman, 
is  a  member,  and  entitled  to  equal  rights.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  theory  of  Henry  George  is  so  nearly 
carried  out  in  practice  among  any  other  civilized  people. 
It  follows  from  this  circumstance  that  while  the  Russians 
have  not  the  common  school  advancement  of  the  Ger- 
mans, they  are  in  a  narrow  way  intelligent,  self-reliant 
and  conservative.  They  are  not,  in  other  words,  as  so 
many  imagine,  incapable  of  self-government.  The  local 
affairs,  such  as  highways,  bridges  and  public  works  of 
each  district,  are  already  managed  by  local  assemblies,  to 
which  the  communal  assemblies  send  delegates  in  the 
proportion  of  one  representative  from  every  ten  houses. 
There  are  also  provincial  assemblies.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery of  a  democratic  government  in  fact  exists,  where 
its  existence  is  most  important,  namely,  next  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  it  rises  to  the  national  power,  corresponding  to 
our  Congress  and  President,  it  is  lacking,  and  there  stands 
in  place  of  it  the  autocratic  power  of  the  spiritual,  tem- 
poral and  military  head  of  the  nation,  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias.  He  governs  first  through  the  council  of  state, 
composed  of  his  appointees  and  the  princes,  and  exercis- 
ing the  highest  executive  and  legislative  functions;  sec- 
ond, through  the  senate,  corresponding  to  our  supreme 
court ;  and,  finally,  through  the  high  synod  controlling 
religious  affairs.  The  Czar  is  the  weakness  of  the  Russian 
governmental  system,  not  because  he  is  a  despot,  but  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  imperial  power  to  keep  the  sharp 
watch  upon  administration  which  is  exercised  by  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  Czar  must  act  through  deputy 
czars,  who  advise  him  and  exercise  the  real  government, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  constitute  his  only  environ- 
ment and  the  only  medium  through  which  he  sees  his 
people.  Under  those  circumstances  his  government  can 
at  best  be  a  mere  groping.  It  needs  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  the  sunlight  of  publicity,  as  secured  by  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  levying  the  taxes  and  voting  the  ap- 
propriations, and  by  an  unfettered  press. 

But  the  Russians  do  not  look  at  these  matters  as 
Americans  do,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  all  the  past 
of  Russian  history.  Russian  history  is  inseparable  from 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  dynasties  of  the  czars;  the 
people  think,  as  they  have  thought  for  generations,  that 
the  czar  is  the  father  of  the  nation.  They  shudder  when 
he  is  blown  up;  they  cheer  when  he  rides  forth  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign.  They  do  not  theorize  about  parlia- 
mentary government ;  they  hate  military  service,  but  we 
suspect  the  mass  of  them  are  much  more  ready  to  shoot 
down  revolutionists  than  to  revolutionize,  because  the 
mass  of  the  people,  unlike  the  French,  are  not  revolution- 
ists, but  conservatives. 

The  intelligent,  middle  and  noble  classes  are  imbued 
by  two  antagonistic  spirits— the  spirit  of  militarism  and 
loyalty  to  the  government,  and  the  spirit  of  progress, 
revolution  and  democracy.  The  latter  spirit  inspires  the 
martyrs  of  nihilism  and  revolution.  It  has  the  future  on 
its  side.  The  intelligent  Russians  rival  Americans  in 
their  capacity  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances. 
The  czar  needs  their  assistance  in  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  necessity  of  the  hour  with  him,  not 
merely  because  it  is  demanded,  but  because  imperialism 
is  the  feeblest  of  all  forms  of  government.  An  important 
characteristic  in  which  the  Russians  resemble  the  Ameri- 
cans is  in  the  spirit  of  equality  permeating  all  classes. 
There  are,  of  course,  gross  inequalities  of  condition,  there 
as  here,  but  there  is  a  respect  for  man  as  man  which  is 
quite  different  from  English  or  German  snobocracy. 

The  attempt  to  govern  a  nation  of  over  100,000,000 
people  by  imperialism  develops  all  the  cruel  and  arbitrary 
features  described  by  Stepniak  and  those  who  have  been 
through  the  horrors  of  Siberia.  The  czar  knows  no  way 
of  meeting  the  desperate  spirit  of  revolution  but  by  ruth- 
less and  unscrupulous  espionage,  the  total  suppression  of 
newspapers,  the  trial  of  suspected  persons  by  military 
seizures  which  have  no  vestige  of  judicial  procedure,  and 
by  other  acts  of  the  most  odious  and  cruel  tyranny.  As 
in  all  governments  where  power  is  under  no  responsibility 
to  publicity,  private  malice  finds  a  ready  agency  to  its 
purpose  in  directing  oppression  against  the  objects  of 
hatred.  How  long  this  warfare  upon  private  right  in  the 
name  of  the  czar  can  go  on,  without  provoking  revolution, 
is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  hour.  That  either  revolu- 
tion or  amelioration  is  not  far  distant  is  probable,  but  its 


near  approach  cannot  be  confidently  predicted,  in  view 
of  the  patience,  stolidity  and  conservatism  of  the  Russian 
masses. 

In  regard  to  its  financial  standing,  Russia  has  a  depre- 
ciated currency, a  great  debt  and  an  insufficient  revenue; 
but  her  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  France  to-day. 
The  Russian  debt  includes  108,000,000/.  of  irredeem- 
able currency,  now  current  at  two-thirds  value,  or  fifty 
cents  per  rouble ;  it  does  not  include  the  government 
interest  in  railroads,  which  amounts  to  one-half  of  the 
capital  of  the  railways  of  the  empire.  The  gross  receipts 
of  all  the  railways  in  1883  were  about  $115,000,000,  of 
which  thirty  per  cent  was  net ;  mileage  15,000.  The  pop- 
ulation of  European  Russia  is  86,000,000. 

Russia  is  not,  therefore,  a  bankrupt,  a  moribund,  or  a 
half-civilized  power,  or  necessarily  on  the  point  of  revolu- 
tion. Her  people  have  the  characteristics,  the  customs, 
the  traditions  and  the  conservatism  which  enables  them 
to  govern  themselves  in  small  things,  and  will  ultimately 
enable  them  to  govern  the  empire.  The  czar  has  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  inbred  loyalty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  he  needs  more  and  more  the  intelligent  assist- 
ance of  the  people  as  developed  in  representative  institu- 
tions. His  imperial  system  is  fast  nearing  the  end  of  its 
rope;  it  cannot  go  much  further  without  calling  the  peo- 
ple to  power.  If  he  pleases,  he  can  gain  this  end  without 
revolution,  but  if  he  delays  too  long,  revolution  will  bring 
it.  The  resources  of  the  country,  vast  in  territory,  arc 
only  feebly  developed  as  yet,  but  with  that  development 
the  Slav  nation  will  grow  great,  mighty  and  impregnable. 
Springfield  Republican. 


IN  THE  DARK. 


Out  of  the  earthly  years  we  live 
How  small  a  profit  springs! 

I  cannot  think  but  life  should  give 
Higher  and  better  things. 

The  very  ground  whereon  we  tread 
Is  clothed  to  please  our  sight ; 

I  cannot  think  that  we  have  read 
Our  dusty  lesson  right. 

So  little  comfort  we  receive, 
Except  through  what  we  see, 

I  cannot  think  we  half  believe 
Our  immortality. 

We  disallow  and  trample  so 
The  rights  of  poor,  weak  men, 

I  cannot  think  we  feel  and  know 
They  are  our  brethren. 

So  rarely  our  affections  move 

Without  a  selfish  guard, 
I  cannot  think  we  know  that  love 

Is  all  of  love's  reward. 

To  him  who  smites  the  cheek  is  turned 

With  such  a  slow  consent, 
I  cannot  think  that  we  have  learned 

The  holy  Testament. 

Blind,  ignorant,  we  grope  along 

A  path  misunderstood, 
Mingling  with  folly  and  with  wrong 

Some  providential  good. 

Striving  with  vain  and  idle  strife 

In  outward  show  to  live, 
We  famish,  knowing  not  that  life 

Has  better  things  to  give. 


BESIDE  THE  SEA. 


I  strayed  one  golden  noon  in  May 

'Neath  trembling  trees  where  sunbeams  lay 

Like  bright  mosaics  on  the  grass. 

The  roystering  robins  saw  me  pass, 

And  quavered  forth  low  greeting  notes 

The  while  they  preened  their  glossy  coats. 

Through  avenues  of  hollyhocks, 

Down  winding  paths  'twixt  well-trimmed  box, 

1  wandered  till  I  saw  outreach 

A  lawn  that  overlooked  the  beach. 

Athwart  its  emerald  belt  was  set 

A  deftly  wrought  and  dainty  net, 

Recalling  mimic  wars  between 

The  knights  who  trod  the  courts  of  green 

When  Pompadour,  long,  long  ago, 

With  Louis  roamed  through  Fontainebleau. 

Beneath  a  patriarchal  pine 
I  sat  and  watched  the  sunlit  brine. 
A  single  gull  far  out  at  sea 
Flew  up  the  still  air  spirally; 
The  gleaming  of  its  silvery  wing 
Was  like  wan  aspen  leaves  in  spring. 
White-pinioned  ships  sailed  slowly  t>y 
And  faded  'twixt  the  sea  and  sky, 
Each  seeking  weighty  argosies. 
The  hours  sped  on  like  silent  bees 
That  pass  at  noonday,  amber  clad; 
The  swashing  of  the  waves  grew  sad 
As  is  the  song  of  hermit  thrush, 
Or  rustling  of  the  river  rush; 
Then, calm  night  came,  and  soon,  afar, 
A  beacon  light  shone  like  a  star ! 

Clinton  Scollard,  in  Boston  Transcript . 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 


Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me, 
From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free; 
And  here  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 
But  could  I  thus  within  thy  mind 
f>ne  little  vacant  corner  find, 
Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen, 
Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been, 
Oh!  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  forever  there! 

Thomas  Moore. 


The  King  of  Saxony  is  reported  to  have  offered  to  the 
British  government  Raphael's  celebrated  painting,  the 
"  Madonna  di  San  Sisto."  The  price  asked  is  $750,000. 
The  picture  is  more  than  350  yeais  old. 


PEG  WOFFINGTON. 


So  familiar  in  histrionic  circles  is  the  name  of  Peg 
Woffington,  that  a  novice  might  expect  to  see  it  on  the 
playbills  rather  than  to  learn  that  this  star  set  upon  the 
world's  stage  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Her  right  to  be  reckoned  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is 
indisputable,  although  her  being  born  to  shine  is  a  simple 
mystery,  like  the  up-springing  of  a  charming  flower  with 
the  seeds  of  a  kitchen  garden,  and  seems  as  curious  as 
the  manner  of  her  debut.  The  Foundling  of  Genius 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  surname  for  this  washer- 
woman's daughter,  born  in  1719  in  an  obscure  street  of 
Dublin,  with  exquisite  endowments  for  personating  the 
fine  lady,  from  a  manner  of  the  highest  distinction  even 
to  the  long  and  taper  fingers  of  a  hand  that  Canova  would 
have  delighted  in  as  a  model.  Her  voice  alone  had  not 
a  complete  share  in  the  wonderful  evolution. 

A  tight-rope  performer  known  as  Mine.  Yolante, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  child,  took  her 
as  an  apprentice ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  inc  ipient 
actress  destined  to  see  the  theater-going  world  at  her  feet, 
was  in  the  perilous  position  of  a  pendant  to  the  feet  of  her 
patroness.  When  afterward  the  latter  organized  a  Lili- 
putian  company,  Margaret  Woffington  acted  "  Polly 
Peachum,"  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Next  she  made  a 
reputation  as  a  dancer  in  interludes. 

From  the  age  of  twenty,  when  she  appeared  in  the  role 
of  "  Ophelia,"  dates  her  imj>ortant  career.  As  "  Phillis  " 
in  Steele's  comedy  of  the  Conscious  Lovers,  the  talent  of 
the  noble  actress  was  conspicuous,  and  through  the  years 
"  Phillis"  continued  one  of  her  favorite  parts.  In  what 
became  her  stock  character,  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair,"  she 
achieved  an  immediate  success  which  gained  her  an  invi- 
tation to  Covent  Garden,  and  thence  to  the  crowning 
eminence  of  Drury-lane.  Woffington  and  Garrick  were 
now  companions  of  the  stage,  and  at  one  time  were 
promised  companions  for  life  in  a  cToser  relationship;  but 
the  actress's  "Sir  Harry"  so  far  outrivaling  his  as  to 
drive  him  from  the  stage  in  that  character,  the  great  actor 
took  with  him,  along  with  the  general  make-up,  his  heart 
and  hand.  Hardly  one  in  a  generation  coula  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  exhilarant  hero  of  Farquhar's  fantasio; 
Peg  Woffington's  miracle  filled  all  lur  audiences,  and 
actually  magnified  the  play  to  every  beholder.  As 
"Portia,"  "Rosalind,"  or  "Silvia"  in  the  Recruiting 
Officer,  her  masculine  disguise  was  inimitable.  Miss 
Woffington  would  have  ranked  great  in  tragedy,  save  that 
in  genteel  comedy  she  outrivaled  herself.  She  was  a 
leading  Lady  Macbeth  of  her  time,  and  her  assumption 
of  the  characters  of  "  Cleopatra,"  "Jane  Shore,"  "  Con- 
stance "  in  King  John,  and  a  dozen  others,  was  markedly 
successful. 

Only  a  few  years  of  triumph  were  accorded  this  queen 
of  the  stage,  for  in  her  prime  of  life  her  health  declined, 
and  with  it  her  beauty  and  vivacity.  After  a  term  of  re- 
tirement in  her  native  Dublin,  where  her  presence  in  any 
public  assembly  always  commanded  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm, she  was  induced  by  the  financial  wreck  of  her  friend 
Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  the  dramatist  and  manager 
of  the  Dublin  Theater,  to  return  to  the  stage. 

Covent  Garden  gave  her  a  warm  welcome  back.  Rut 
although  she  conscientiously  labored  to  occupy  the  place 
so  fairly  won  before,  it  was  evident  that  her  chief  con- 
quests were  over.  She  was  then  about  thirty-five.  In  the 
spring  of  1757,  while  playing  "  Rosalind,"  in  As  You  P.ike 
It,  for  the  benefit  of  a  humble  member  of  the  company, 
she  spoke  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  of  feeling  much 
indisposed.  Responding  to  the  call  at  the  fifth  act,  she 
went  through  her  part,  and  coming.off  at  the  quick  change 
of  dress,  again  complained  of  illness,  but  again  went  before 
the  footlights — and  it  was  the  last  time — for  the  finale. 
She  pronounced  the  epilogue  speech,  "  If  it  be  true  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  etc.,  but  in  the  lines  imme- 
diately following,  her  voice  broke  and  she  faltered.  Mak- 
ing a  futile  effort  to  rally,  with  a  murmured  exclamation 
of  "  O  God !  O  God  !  "  she  turned  toward  the  stage  door 
like  a  shot  doe  seeking  covert.  A  friend  caught  her  sink- 
ing form.  A  round  of  applause  from  the  full  house  lasted 
till  she  had  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  still- 
ness of  the  tomb,  as  the  awe  of  the  situation  fell  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  entertained.  Their  distinguished  favorite 
seemed  to  have  died  before  their  eyes. 

It  was  not  till  three  years  after  that  fatal  night  that  Miss 
Woffington  passed  from  her  invalid's  couch  to  the  repose 
of  the  grave.  The  interval  was  spent  at  Teddington,  in 
becoming  forgetfulness  of  self  and  quiet  beneficence 
toward  others.  Overlooking  the  graveyard  where  she  lies 
may  still  be  seen  a  row  of  picturesque  cottages  built  by 
her  as  almshouses,  but  which  have  now  become  private 
property.  A  neat  mural  monument  in  the  little  Geor- 
gian church  near  by  is  inscribed,  "  Margaret  Woffington, 
Spinster." — Pavinia  S.  Goodwin,  in  Boston  Transcript. 


The  patriarch  Job  was  the  first  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  "saved  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  for  he 
says  of  himself  (Job  xix.  20) :  "  My  bone  c  lea  vet  h  to  my 
skin  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of 
my  teeth."  The  modern  form  of  the  expression  is  not  a 
strictly  accurate  quotation,  but  it  is  near  enough  to  the 
original  to  show,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  it.  Anah  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24)  as 
having  "  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the 
asses  of  Zibeon,  his  father."  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
mules  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  afterwards  they  were  fre- 
quently spoken  of.  They  were  used  for  princes  to  ride, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  and  indeed  of  all  King  David's 
so  n  s .  —  Tidbit. 

The  accumulation  of  $30,000,000  of  fractional  currency 
in  the  Treasury  is  a  discreditable  piece  of  business.  A 
street  car  company  takes  in  many  nickels,  but  did  any 
one  ever  hear  of  a  treasurer  who  proposed  to  his  directors 
to  set  aside  $50,000  in  such  coin  because  they  were  prac- 
tically useless  as  legal  tender?  There  is  no  compulsory 
coinage  of  small  pieces.  The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  run  either  fairly  of  legally  for  the  last 
ten  years. — Current. 
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ART  NOTES. 


BY  FINGAL  BL'CHAN AN . 


The  Palette  Club  is  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  The  artists  are  communing 
with  nature,  and  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection 
in  country  byways;  the  pictures  are  fluttering 
around,  finding  resting  places  here  and  there. 
Some  are  at  the  Art  Association  where  the  free 
permanent  exhibition  goes  on  in  lonely  state. 
The  fact  is,  art  is  so  dull  that  nothing  short  of  a 
dozen  or  so  good  stirring  pictures  will  revive  it. 
Our  artists  are  mainly  nice,  clever  people.  The 
worst  to  be  said  of  them  is  that  some  of  them 
lack  three  things,  viz.:  talent,  inspiration  and 
the  capacity  for  work.  As  for  study,  the  term  is 
not  understood  in  San  Francisco.  It  would 
not  take  long  to  count  up  the  number  of  artists  j 
who  have  read  enough  to  be  able  to  conceive  a 
classic  subject  if  they  wanted  to  paint  one.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  there  is  in-  ] 
finite  reading  to  be  done  in  art  as  well  as  in  law  j 
or  medicine. 

Art,  to  be  brilliantly  successful,  requires  a 
curious  combination  of  abilities.  The  ideal 
artist  should  have  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the 
mechanical  industry  of  a  cobbler,  and  as  much 
knowledge  of  law  and  theory  as  would  equip  a 
successful  member  of  the  bar. 

They  are  rather  disposed  to  guy  us  in  New 
York.  Trumble,  the  well-known  critic  of  the 
Dailv  Anus,  says  in  his  last  fuillcton,  that  he 
hears  they  know  but  three  artists  in  San  Fran- 
cisco—Raphael, Michael  Angelo  and  Toby 
Rosenthal!  That  is  putting  our  Toby  in  very 
good  company,  if  it  does  twit  on  our  ignorance 
a  little. 

While  Rosenthal  is  not  exactly  an  old  master 
—perhaps  not  even  a  modern  master— he  deserves 
all  the  admiration  he  can  inspire.  There  are 
times  when  »rt  seems  to  languish  so  for  the 
want  of  common-sense  business  capacity  and 
industry,  that  Rosenthal  seems  positively  colos- 
sal in  the  possession  of  those  qualities.  It  is  his 
misfortune  that  he  went  to  the  German  and  not 
to  the  French  school.  In  France  he  would  have 
taken  in  at  the  pores  that  which  would  have 
added  a  zest  and  grace  to  his  sportive  fancies, 
an  additional  charm  to  his  melancholy  concep- 
tions. His  "  Elaine,"  which  remains  on  exhibi- 
tion because  it  is  still  drawing,  is  almost  a 
F'rench  picture.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  go  to 
Paris  about  that  time,  and  since  then  he  has  be- 
come heavier  again.  As  the  years  roll  by  Rosen- 
thal grows  in  technical  excellence  and  commer- 
cial cleverness.  Hut  he  had'  in  his  early  man- 
hood two  or  three  heaven-sent  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion which  he  has  never  excelled  and  may  never 
equal.  Chief  among  these  is"  Elaine  "—simple, 
powerful,  poetic,  a  picture  that  impresses  both 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  of  which  the 
public  never  tire,  (irant  him  cold,  mechanical, 
with  an  eye  single  to  pecuniary  profit,  what  you 
will,  there  is  a  soulful  beauty,  a  genuine  thrill, 
in  "Elaine."  When  he  paints  a  large  number 
of  figures,  he  doubles  up  his  faults  and  obscures 
his  virtues.  After "  Elaine  "  I  think  almost  any 
artist  would  count  his  "Wanderer's  Return," 
owned  by  General  Barnes.  It  is  a  powerful, 
pathetic  subject,  so  consistently  carried  out  that 
the  details  blend  like  a  chord  of  divinest  organ 
music.  Yes,  Trumble  is  right.  We  like  Rosen- 
thal. 

In  a  week  or  two  Fred  Yates,  whose  approach- 
ing departure  has  been  announced  this  long 
time,  leaves  for  a  two  years'  trip  to  Paris.  There 
are  rumors  that  he  is  to  have  a  sale  before  he 
goes.  But,  if  so,  the  sale  will  be— perhaps  has 
been — a  very  private  affair.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing his  scholars,  who  arc  warmly  attached  to 
him,  gave  him  a  farewell  reception  at  the  Art 
Students'  League.  Mr.  Yates  is  both  young  and 
talented,  and  two  years  more  of  study  in  Paris 
should  make  him  what  he  hopes  to  be. 

Private  letters  from  Paris  say  that  Lizzie 
Strong  is  making  her  mark  there,  and  is  regarded 
by  certain  artists  of  note  as  a  second  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Miss  Strong  is  a  worthy  little  wom- 
an, a  born  artist,  a  girl  who  has  made  her  mark 
in  spite  ot  oppression,  injustice,  and  difficulties 
of  all  kinds.  She  began  with  stroke  after  stroke 
of  the  kind  of  ill-luck  that  seems  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  struggling  genius.  Even  now, 
after  several  years  of  hard  labor,  she  is  peacefully 
working  her  way  in  a  sort  of  humble  prosperity. 
She  has  gained  some  sort  of  a  hold  on  the 
Boston  market,  and  there  her  pictures  sell  well. 
They  sell  better  anywhere  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Her  facility  in  composition  has  been 
from  the  very  beginning  instinctive  and  rcmark- 
.able.  There  will  always  be  life  and  variety  in 
all  her  works.  With  her  great  talents  and  her 
humble  perseverance  in  study,  Lizzie  Strong  is 
an  artist  of  whom  California  will  some  day  be 
inordinately  proud. 

Since  The  San  Franciscan  published  a  squib 
about  Barkhaus,  anecdotes  concerning  that  pen- 
sive young  fire-cater  have  been  coming  to  hand. 

One  gentleman  relates  that,  having  for  some 
time  admired  his  cartoons,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  propose  Barkhaus  as  a  member  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.  He  had  never  seen  Barkhaus, 
but  he  thought  he  would  hunt  him  up.  Going 
up  to  the  »lub  to  consult  with  a  friend  about  the 
subject,  he  stumbled  across  a  couple  of  boys 
whoVere  playing  on  the  stairs,  and  reached  the 
club  in  something  of  a  bad  temper  in  conse- 
quence. 


"  Bother  those  boys !  They  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  certainly  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
play  on  the  club  steps,"  said  he  as  he  entered 
the  club,  and  added,  as  he  met  his  friend  :  "  Oh, 
by  the  way,  I  want  to  see  you  about  proposing 
Barkhaus  for  the  club.  He  really  ought  to  be- 
long, you  know." 

"Yes,  certainly.  Very  good  idea,"  said  his 
friend.    "  Ever  met  him?  " 

"Why,  no;  but  I  know  from  his  caricatures  in 
the  Wasp  that  he's  a  very  clever  man." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right.  Want  to  see 
him?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Come  out  here,  then.  He's  the  boy  you  just 
fell  over  on  the  stairs!  " 

Another  story  relates  that  Barkhaus  did  once 
meet  Frank  Pixley.  It  was  at  a  picnic.  Bark- 
haus was  meekly  sketching  in  a  corner,  when  he 
suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  great  bluster 
and  a  vigorous  displacement  of  air.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  Pixley  approaching,  apparently  in 
wrath.  Barkhaus  recognized  Pixley  from  the 
caricatures  that  he  himself  had  made  of  him. 
He  felt  his  hour  had  come.  His  heart  and  his 
camp-stool  collapsed.  The  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  childlike  brow.  He  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind his  pencil,  tried  to  fly,  tried  to  sink  into 
the  earth,  and  finally  fell  down  and  gave  himself 
up  for  dead. 

"B-r-r-r-r!"  said  Pixley,  flapping  his  linen 
duster.  "Where  is  that  young  rascal?  Show 
me  the  whipper-snapper!  Let  me  see  the  man 
who  made  those  pictures  of  me  in  the  IVasp." 

"O-h-h!"  groaned  Barkhaus.  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  my  soul !  " 

"A-h-h!  let  me  find  him— just  let  me  find 
him !  "  exulted  Pixley.  "  I'll  teach  him  a  lesson. 
I'll  show  him  something.  I  mean,  rentlemen, 
to  prove  to  that  young  rascal  who  has  insulted 
my  good  looks,  that  fm  not  so 


makes  me  appear!' 
Barkhaus  lives. 


ugly  as  he 


SECOND    SERIES  OF 


He  was  an  old  man,  and  said  he'd  seen  better 
times.  I  hoped  he  had;  but  as  I  was  unusually 
busy  and  didn't  want  any  life  insurance,  if  he 
mould  excuse  me — 

"  Oh,  yes,  ' said  he.  "All  right,  young  man, 
I'll  drop  in  again."  The  next  Jay  he  did  "  drop 
in,"  and  sitting  down  on  my  desk,  began  : 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  my  young  friend,  will 
pay  so  large  a  per  cent  on  so  little  money  in- 
vested as  a  policy  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Associ- 
ation, the  most  reliable  and  the  only  solid  com- 
pany on  earth;  capital  over  seven  millions,  and 
so  prompt — why,  I  insured  a  man  last  week  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  day  he  was 
run  over  by  a  street  car,  so  when  I  sent  in  the 
policy  and  premium,  I  said,  by  way  of  a  P.  S., 
'  Run  over  by  a  hoss  car  not  an  hour  alter  being 
insured.  Better  send  on  check,  as  he  can't  live; 
both  legs  cut  ofl.'  That  very  'day  I  got  a  check 
payable  to  his  heirs,  for  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  Dividend,  my  dear  boy, 
was  more  than  the  premium,  and  don't  you  call 
this  prompt?  That  man's  widow  got  this  check 
before  he  had  been  dead  fifteeen  minutes." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no  wife,  and  don't 
want  any  life  insurance,  1  tell  you." 

"The  investment,  my  yuing  friend,  the  invest- 
ment. Look  at  the  dividend.  This  may  get 
$500  in  one  hour,  you  might  say,  and  then  you 
might  have  a  wife  some  day.  Now,  you  do  want 
a  policy  in  this  company.  I  know  you  do.  I'm 
an  old  man;  have  had  large  and  varied  experi- 
ence, and  know  you  are  just  aching  for  one  of 
these  policies ;  only  you  are  so  extremely  modest . 
Now,  rll  just  make  out  your  application;  it  only 
costs  you— let  me  sec.    How  old  are  you? " 

"Twenty-six,  but  " 

"Twenty  six— hum.    Father  living?" 

"No." 

"  How  old  was  he  when  he  died?  " 
"  lust  twenty-seven. years  old." 
"Twenty-seven,  hey?    What  did  he  die  of? 
Accident,  I  presume! 
"No  sir,  consumption." 

"Consumption?  You  don't  look  consump- 
tive." 

"  But  I  am  consumptive,  and  " 

"  Mother's  living,  I  doubt  not?" 

"No  sir;  she  died  at  twenty-eight." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  her  death?" 

"Insanity,  sir,  hereditary  insaTiity;  family's 
full  of  it.  All  my  brothers,  thirteen  of  us  in  all, 
died  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-eight,  ot 
the  same  disease.  Dangerous,  too,  some  of 
them;  my  oldest  brother  was  taken  about  this 
time  one  day ;  he  killed  his  partner,  book-keeper, 
three  clerks  and  fourteen  customers,  before  tney 
could  secure  him.  and — 

"  You  don't  tell  me!  This  is  wonderful !  you 
look  like  a  strong,  healthy  man,  likely  to  live 
fifty  years.    Was  you  ever  sick?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  I've  had  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  small-pox,  mumps,  liver 
complaint,  fits,  corns,  and — " 

"Good  heavens!  And  you  want  me  to  insure 
your  life!  Well,  my  company  is  a  good  com- 
pany, willing  to  take  an  ordinary  business  risk, 
but  I  must  say,  I  never  knew  them  to  insure  a 
corpse.  I'd  like  to  accommodate  you,  young 
man;  you  seem  anxious  about  it,  and  I  feel 
interested  in  your  family;  but  our  surgeon 
wouldn't  pass  such  an  application.  Good-day." 


(dmim 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE   TO    OKOKK.        IH    ANY  STlftE. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

12  9  and  131  Keariiy  Street. 


THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Tine  Mechanics'  Pavilion 

OS  THE  ETESIBGS  OF  MAY  38th,  3l)tli,  SOtb,  JI  M;  1st  and  ;«l 

AMI  0.\  THE  AFTERNOONS  OF  MA V  30th  ami  JIM:  ;i«l 


CONSISTING  OF 


SEVEN  GRAND  FESTIVAL  PROGRAMMES. 


THURSDAY  Introuuctory  Miscf.i.i.aneous 

FRIDAY  French  Composers 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  You n G  People's  Popular 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  First  Wagner  Programme 

MONDAY  Spanish  Programme 

TUKSDAY  Second  Wagner  Programme 

WEDNESDAY  MATINEE  Farewell  Popular  Programme 


The  Concerts  will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
I  >  RIVALED    ORCHESTRA    OF    SIXTY  IISIRIHIHIALKTI, 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  soprano; 

MISS   EMMA  JUCH,  Soprano: 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto ; 

•MR.  WILLIAM   J.  WINCH,  Tenor; 

MR.  MAX  H El N RICH,  h.»«; 

  AND   

MADAME  AMALIA  FRIEDRICH-MATERNA, 

COURT  SINGER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA.  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  San  Francisco.) 


PRICES: 

Reserved  Seats,  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location  $1  00,  $3  00.  $3  00 

Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location)  $4  00,  $5  00 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  now  in  progress  at  the  Musi..  Stores  of  M.  GRAY,  and  SHER- 
MAN, CLAY  &  CO. 

SEVMOFR  E.  I.ncKC.  Manager  Tliomits  Conccrls.  Occidental  Hotel. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday. .May  30tli  and  IM 

All  Aboard,  with  Your  Sisters,  Your  Cousins, 
and  Your  Aunts. 

Grand  Production  of  the  Popular  Comic  Opera, 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE, 

By  the  TIVOLI  JUVENILE  OPERA  COMPANY, 

50  Artists  50  Artists  50  Artists. 

A  full-rigged  Man-uf-War.    The  Greatest  Juvenile  Cast 
that  has  ever  appeared  together. 

A  Number  of  Specialists  also  engaged. 

LEN  SHILLITO,  MINNIE  TITTEL, 

THE  TWO  MIDGETS,  Etc. 
Admission  10  cents  and  i~>  cents. 


SMOKE  THE    N  E-W 

OLD  JUDGE 

CICARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  embossed  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD&CO. 

888-885  Rattery  Street. 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEAKNY  ST., 

Bet.  Bueh  and  Pine  StB.,  San  Francisco. 

Rrancb  1212-1314  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


«2T  FOR    THE  FINEST 


HATS 

MONTGY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE  ' 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lr>ck,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  4  CO.. 

2it  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings. . .  THE  OCTOROON 

Monday  Evening,  June  ist,  and  during  the  week, 

FEDORA, 

With  MISS  FANNY  DAVENPORT,  assisted  by  the 
Madison  Square  and  Baldwin  Theater  Co's. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Monday  Evening,  June   tst,  and  until  further  notice. 
Harvey's  Latest  London  Success, 

A  RING  OF  IRON, 

With  Maubury  &  Overton's  Dramatic  Company,  and 

Cheap  Prices. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Every  Evening,  the  World- Renowned  Commcdienne, 

M'LLE  AIMEE, 

Supported  by  J.  O.  Barrows  and  an  excellent  troupe,  in 
an  English  persion  of  Sardou's  Comedy. 

DIVORCONS. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

MR.  C.  BTBISHOP, 

The  Cheerful  Comedian,  in  Gunter's  successful  Melo- 
dramatic Comedy, 

STRICTLY_BUSINESS. 

MONDAY  EVENING. ...THE  BANKER'S  WIFE 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KREL1NG  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  Evening  until  further  notice,  Offenbach's  Beauti- 
ful Opera  Comique, 

THE  PR ETTY^  POACHER. 

In  Active  Preparation  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  IV  M. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  Urge  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  Keats 
was  an  Englishman,  and  consequently  did  not 
add  to  that  one  requisite  those  which  in  a 
Frenchwoman  make  ample  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  beauty,  chic,  verve,  esprit— all  of  which 
seem  destined  to  be  a  joy  forever  in  Mile. 
Aimee.  When  this  little  Gallic  "  deviless  "  was 
with  us  some  years  ago,  it  was  quite  the  fashion 
to  declare,  with  much  sentimental  head-shaking 
and  regret,  that  with  her  voice  the  glory  of  this 
star  of  opera  bouffe  had  finally  departed.  Her 
warmest  admirers  were  advised  to  stay  away 
from  the  exhibition  of  departed  fascination — if 
the  bull  may  t*  allowed.  But  they  went,  not- 
withstanding and  of  course;  and,  somehow,  they 
remained  admirers  still,  and  said,  smiling, 
"Voice  or  no  voice,  there  is  but  one  Aimee." 
But  the  wise  and  witty  Madame  herself  knew 
that  some  sort  of  vocal  power  is  needed  in  opera, 
even  of  the  bouffe  order.  So  she  turned  to 
comedy,  and  later  to  a  new  language.  And 
now,  after  all  this  interval,  she  is  again  among 
us,  as  full  as  ever  of  her  old-time  diablerie,  and 
hardly  perceptibly  changed  in  that  graceful  and 
abounding  movement  and  life  which  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  that  earlier  day  when  her  quick, 
springy  motion,  and  graceful,  velvety  tread 
seemed  less  that  of  a  woman  than  of  some'supple, 
sinewy  leopardess,  with  a  civilized  penchant  for 
opera  bouffe. 

And  this  time  she  has  essayed  what  so  many  of 
her  fair  compatriots  have  attempted— a  new 
language.  In  the  standard  English  plays  of 
Modjeska,  Rhea  and  others,  the  slightest  foreign 
accent  jars  on  the  ear  as  an  unpardonable  in- 
congruity; but  in  the  line  chosen  by  Mile. 
Aimee  it  adds  a  piquancy  as  appropriate  as  it  is 
delightful.  No  matter  what  language  Aimee 
repeats,  she  thinks,  acts,  smiles  and  grimaces  in 
French.  So  completely  is  she  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original  Divorcons  of  Sardou,  that 
it  crops  out  and  infuses  itself  throughout  the 
toned-down  and  suppressed  English  version, 
which  is  more  suited  to  American  ideas.  Not 
one  of  her  own  peculiar  and  famous  shrugs,  nods, 
winks,  and  other  suggestive  pantomime,  is  in 
the  least  degree  English.  So  with  Aimee  as  its 
interpreter,  the  play  has  for  the  ordinary  be- 
holders some  little  of  that  undefined  but  com- 
prehended charm  of  "forbidden  truit  "  which 
enters  so  largely  into  its  plot.  J.  O.  Barrows,  as 
"  Dcs  Prunelles,"  the  rather  complaisant  hus- 
band of  the  capricious  "  Cyprienne,"  gives  an 
excellent  support.  "Adhemar  "  is  not  intended 
to  cut  a  shining  figure  by  constrast  with  the 
legitimate  object  of  the  fickle  "  Cyprienne's  "  de- 
votion, and  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitecar  represents  him 
very  appropriately,  in  this  light. 

Impulse,  at  the  Baldwin,  ought  to  be  seen  and 
heard  of  all  American  husbands.  The  name  of 
the  play  and  the  voice  of  the  general  public 
would  be  supposed  to  have  struck  the  key-note 
of  the  lesson  derived  from  the  play.  And  Anglo- 
Saxon  morality  insists  on  a  moral  tagged  on  to 
its  amusement,  its  poetry,  and  every  intellectual 
entertainment— which  addition  is  inartistic  but 
highly  respectable.  But  the  lesson  of  Impulse 
is  not  the  danger  arising  from  woman's  impul- 
siveness; it  is  a  solemn  and  awful  warning 
against  man's  undemonstrativeness.  "Major 
MacDonald  "  is  a  man  who,  while  loving,  nay 
idolizing,  his  wife,  leaves  her  to  take  his  affection 
for  granted— just  what  no  loving  woman  could 
ever  be  contented  to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that,  when 
one  of  these  silent,  self-contained  "  grand  seign- 
eurs," with  whom  love  is  a  sort  of  dumb-ague, 
marries  a  spirited,  sensitive,  exigent  woman  like 
"Mrs.  MacDonald,"  the  officiating  clergyman 
can  not  make  the  marriage  vow  read,  "love, 
honor,"and  tell  her  so,  "  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live."  Does  any  man  imagine  that  he  can  prove 
his  devotion  by  meat-offerings  and  oblation*,  or 
even  by  the  more  costly  sacrifice  of  diamonds, 
sealskins  and  millinery?  If  such  there  be,  let  him 
go  and  see  Impulse,  and  if  he  isn't  sufficiently 
digusted  by  the  trouble  caused  by  "Major  Mac- 
Donald," wifh  the  very  best  and  stupidest  in- 
tentions, I  am  a  false  prophet.  At  last,  during 
a  long  absence,  this  reticent  and  thoughtful 
lover  is  wounded,  and  lies  helpless  for  two 
months.  During  all  that  time  he  is  unable  to 
write,  nor  will  he  permit  any  one  to  tell  his 
wife,  lest  it  cause  her  anxiety — as  if  any  fond 
wife  wouldn't  rather  know  her  husband  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  thousand  saber  wounds  than  to 
think  herself  forgotten!  But  the  Major's  mag- 
nanimous intention  is  carried  out  with  idiotic 
fidelity,  the  consequence  being  that  he  comes 
pretty  near  "losing  a  wife  by  this  yer  foolish- 
ness." That  he  doesn't  lose  her  altogether  is 
more  than  he  deserves;  but  an  audience  is  rather 
good-natured  than  revengeful,  and  on  the  whole 
we  are  satisfied  to  see  the  curtain  go  down  on  a 
general  reconciliation,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  "  mod- 
el husband  "  so  far  reformed  as  to  have  the  amia- 
ble weakness  of  putting  his  love  into  words  as 
well  as  deeds. 

Miss  Georgie  Cayvan  as  "  Mrs.  Beresford"  is 
charming  enough  to  make  it  easy,  not  to  say 
irresistible,  for  any  man  fo  make  love  to  her,  and 
when  "Colonel  Crichton  "  is  finally  inspired  to 
forgo  his  bashfulness  and  declare  himself,  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  one  minute's  further 
delay  would  have  stamped  him  as  an  irreclaim- 
able muff.  Mr.  J.  N.  Long  plays  the  part  of  this 
hesitating  lover  with  his  usual  excellence.  Miss 


Adele  Waters,  though  somewhat  superficial 
in  her  delineation,  is  very  good  as  "Mrs. 
MacDonald,"  and  Miss  Annie  Adams  in  the 
part  of  "  Miss  Kilmore,"  the  marrying  spinster, 
gives  her  usual  excellent  humorous  character- 
ization. Mr.  Joseph  Wheelock  is  much  more 
agreeable  as  "Major  MacDonald"  than  as 
"Steve,"  in  May  Blossom.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  certain  weakness,  even  in  his 
evident  intent  of  being  essentially  manly. 
He  is  certainly  freer  from  anything  like  stage 
mannerism  than  the  great  majority  of  our  best 
actors.  He  is  perfectly  natural,  which  is  saying 
very  much;  but  it  is  not  an  altogether  pleasant 
naturalness.  As  for  Lewis  Morrison,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  any  play.  As  "  Victor  dc  Riel,"  he  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  so  far  as  grasp  of  the  char- 
acter and  its  requirements  is  concerned.  But 
Mr.  Morrison,  like  James  O'Neil,  whom  he  in 
many  respects  resembles,  is  falling  more  and 
more  under  the  domination  of  certain  stage 
tricks  and  mannerisms,  so  that  his  villains  and 
his  much  enduring  heroes  have  one  thing  in 
common — they  are  Morrissonian,  while  at  the 
same  time  pretty  fairly  human.  It  must  be  said 
for  Mr.  Morrison  that  these  peculiarities  are 
undeniably  his  own — they  are  no  imitations.  It 
may  be  possible  that  a  strong  partiality  makes 
one  more  hypercritical  than  a  prejudice  could 
do.  But  it  strikes  me  that  this  actor  can  make 
himself  so  very  satisfactory  by  dropping  a  few  of 
these  "little  ways"  that  he  ought  to  do  it.  For 
example,  it  is  not  usual  for  even  a  much  more 
abandoned  villain  than  "  de  Riel"  to  come  in 
with  a  long  slide  that  lands  him  half  way  across 
the  stage,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  for  a 
skating-rink.  And  this  slide  is  getting  to  be  a 
part  of  Mr.  Lewis's  stock  in  trade.  An  actor 
so  nearly  perfect,  might  as  well  go  to  work  and 
make  himself  entirely  so. 

The  Califsrnia  has  continued  the  very  success- 
ful fi't  during  the  week.  It  is  a  play  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  San  Francisco,  and  will 
no  doubt  take  an  equal  hold  on  any  audiences 
before  whom  it  may  be  presented. 

The  audiences  at  the  Standard  have  shown  no 
sign  of  failing  off,  unless  it  be  of  falling  off  the 
seats  from  laughter. 

The  Tivoli  has  gone  on  with  its  excellent  pro- 
duction of  The  Pretty  Poacher,  just  as  if  it  had 
never  been  accused  of  being  a  "blight."  The 
audiences  don't  seem  to  feel  blighted,  either. 

The  performances  given  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day at  Woodward's  tested  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  Pavilion  to  its  utmost.  Fryer's  Circus 
proved,  as  expected,  a  great  card.  To-morrow 
(Saturday)  and  Sunday  a  grand  production  of 
Pinafore  by  the  Tivoli  Juvenile  Opera  Company 
will  be  given  with  a  full-rigged  Man-of-war.  A 
number  of  specialists  including  Len  Shillets, 
Minnie  Tittel,  and  the  two  Midgets  will  also 
appear. 

NOTES. 

Manager  Hayman,  of  the  Baldwin,  will  return 
to  this  city  on  Sunday  next. 

At  the  California  Monday,  June  1st,  Maubury 
&  Overton  will  produce  A  Ping  0/ Iron. 

The  Mikado  has  been  finally  secured  for 
Boston,  and  will  be  produced  at  the  Bijou 
Theater. 

On  the  evening  before  sailing  for  Europe  Mile. 
Nevada  sang  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bartholdi 
pedestal  fund. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edwina  Booth  to  Mr. 
Grossmann  took  place  at  Mr.  Booth's  residence, 
No.  29  Chestnut  street,  Boston. 

Mary  Anderson  will  remain  but  ten  months  in 
America,  and  will  then  return  to  Europe,  where 
she  has  engagements  for  three  years  ahead. 

Sunday,  June  7th,  Mr.  Paul  Juignet,  the  well- 
known  French  actor  and  manager,  will  commence 
a  season  of  French  opera  and  comedy  at  the 
Baldwin. 

The  benefit  of  Miss  Eva  West  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  Saturday  night,  should  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  a  financial  success  for  the 
young  and  talented  actress. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  Howard  Johnson's 
society  comedy,  'The  Banker's  Wife,  will  be  pro- 
duced, with  Adele  Waters,  Frank  Wright,  How- 
ard Liston,  and  others  in  the  cast. 

The  veteran  English  tenor,  Sims  Reeves,  an- 
nounces his  fixed  intention  to  appear  in  America 
next  fall.  With  a  tenor  of  eighty,  the  suscept- 
ible hearts  of  our  young  ladies  will  be  compara- 
tively safe. 

Emma  Thursby,  the  strong-voiced,  has  taken 
passage  for  Europe.  She  might  have  saved 
traveling  expenses.  If  she  had  stood  on  Cape 
Cod  and  sung  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  in 
her  best  voice,  they  could  have  heard  her  across 
the  Atlantic  just  as  well. 

After  Miss  Davenport's  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  the  present  season  at  the  Baldwin  will 
close  with  Mestayer  and  Vaughn's  comedy  com- 
pany in  We,  Us  <Sr*  Co.  The  play  is  said  to  be 
funny  emough  to  redeem  the  name,  which  is  de- 
cidedly against  it. 

Tlje  piano  recital  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  John 
Vance  Cheney,  at  her  residence,  No.  585  Ellis 
street,  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  a  most  in- 
teresting event.  None  of  the  young  ladies  who 
partTcipated  had  been  longer  than  two  years 
under  Mrs.  Cheney's  instruction;  and  yet  their 
even  and  rapid  execution  and  exquisite  touch 
was  simply  marvelous. 


The  piano  recital  of  Mr.  Otto  Bcndix,  on 
Tuesday  night,  at  Irving  Hall,  was  a  most  de- 
lightful occasion  to  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  attend.  The  very  high  endorsement 
with  which  Mr.  Bendix  has  come  among  us  was 
more  than  sustained  by  the  finish  and  style  of 
his  performance.  Such  a  pianist  is  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  constantly  improving  musical  tal- 
ent of  San  Francisco. 

This  (Saturday)  evening  The  Octoroon  will  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Messrs.  Stockwell  and 
Osborne.  From  appearances  there'  will  be  a  full 
house.  The  performance  itself,  with  such  names 
as  those  of  Miss  Cayvan,  l^ewis  Morrison, 
Benjamin  Maginley,  Osborne,  Stockwell,  and 
others  in  the  cast,  should  alone  secure  a  good 
attendance,  and  the  pleasure  of  testifying  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  these  two  favorites  are 
held  must  double  the  number, 

Before  the  issue  of  the  current  number  o(  this 
paper  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  great  Thomas 
Festival  will  have  been  given.  Even  at  the  time 
of  writing,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  and  put  on 
record  its  entire  success.  It  will  remain  in 
the  next  number  only  to  mention  its  excel- 
lences in  detail.  The  Young  People's  Popular 
Concert  will  take  place  Saturday  at  two  p.  m. 
and  Saturday  night  the  first  Wagner  programme 
will  be  given.  Monday,  Spanish  themes;  Tues- 
day, the  second  Wagner  programme;  and 
Wednesday  matinee,  a  farewell  popular  concert. 

In  order  to  hold  a  copyright  a  limited  edition 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Mikadoh&s  been  pub- 
lished in  America.  To  the  same  end  the  reduc- 
tion for  piano-lorte  of  the  orchestral  score  has 
been  made  by  an  American  citizen.  The  Ameri- 
can edition  will  probably  be  issued  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  soon  after  the  opera  will  be  brought 
out  at  one  of  several  leading  eastern  theaters  that 
are  now  bidding  for  the  new  attraction,  ft  is 
not  improbable  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  may  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  production. 
The  music  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  that  of 
Pinafore,  new,  catchy  and  characteristic;  but 
the  chief  charm  is  said  to  be  in  Gilbert's  libretto, 
which  is  full  of  the  quaint  conceits  and  solemn 
absurdities  that  made  Pinafore  irresistible.  It 
is  said  to  he  drawn  largely  from  Mr.  Gilbert's 
own  "  Bab  Ballads." 

The  very  successful  year  of  Mr.  Ilayman's 
management  at  the  Baldwin  Theater  will  end 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Fanny  Davenport  as  "  Fedora."  This  part  has 
become  almost  identified  with  the  genius  of  Sara 
Bernhardt,  and  Miss  Davenport's  presentation 
of  the  character  is  said  to  be  modeled  on  that  of 
the  great  French  tragedienne.  With  so  brilliant 
a  star,  new  scenery,  gorgeous  dresses,  and  the 
support  of  the  combined  Madison  Square  and 
Baldwin  companies,  the  production  of  Sardou's 
masterpiece  will  be  an  event  in  San  Francisco 
theatricals.  The  sale  of  seats  for  the  whole 
week  is  already  very  large.  Fedora  will  be  pro- 
duced under  the  management  of  Daniel  F"rohman, 
with  Mr.  Frank  Willard  as  stage  manager,  and 
with  the  following  cast  : 

I. oris  Ipanoff  Jos.  Wheelock 

De  Sirieux  ffarry  Mainhall 

Gretch  George  Osbourne 

Dr.  I.oreck  W.  H.  Crompton 

Tchileff  L.  R.  Stockwell 

Boroff  David  Bennett 

Desire  Frank  Nelson 

Rouvel  J.  N.  Long 

Countess  Olga  Soukaroflf  \  4  Waters 

Dimitri,  a  page  Kate  Chester 

Baroness  Ockra  Sophie  Eggert 

Mme.  de  Tourney  Rose  Walbridge 

and  other  characters  by  members  of  the  com- 
bined companies.  Dorothy. 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


In  procuring  glasses  be  cautions  to  seek  aid 
of  an  expert  optican.  C.  Midler  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  profession. 


The  Hest  Shoulder  Brace*. 

No  persons  can  be  excused  tor  having  round 
shoulders  or  a  crooked  spine  when  they  can  go 
to  Freud's  Corset  House,  and  get  a  simple  and 
perfect  shoulder-brace  for  girls  and  ladies  from 
Si  to  $1  50,  and  for  boys  and  men  from  $2  to 
$2  50.  


On  Wednesday,  June  jd,  and  Thursday, 
June  4th,  Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge  will  sell  at 
public  auction  for  Ichi  Han  upward  of  500  lots 
selected  from  the  entire  stock  of  Japanese  goods 
of  that  house.  All  lots  positively  unreserved. 
Sale  at  11  a.  m.  each  day.  On  Monday,  June 
15th.  Ichi  Ban  will  open  its  beautiful  new  house 
fronting  on  Host  street  and  Market  street,  op- 
posite the  Palace  Hotel,  and  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  J. 
W.  Burnham,  as  a  furniture  and  carpet  ware- 
house. 

Pending  the  opening  of  the  new  building  the 
great  40  per  cent  sale  of  present  stock  will  con- 
tinue. 

FerrN'  Fine  Corset  Walata, 

Ferris'  patent  Good  Sense  corded  corset  waists 
are  the  best  for  health,  comfort,  wear  and  finish. 
They  are  beautifully  corded,  superior  shape  and 
perfect  fitting.  They  have  adjustable  shoulder- 
straps  supporting  the  skirts  and  stockings 
directly  from  the  shoulders.  F.vcry  physician 
will  recommend  them.  Having  the  sole  agency 
for  Ferris'  waists  we  have  a  full  assortment  in 
white  and  drab  for  children,  misses,  young  ladies 
and  ladies.  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and  744 
Market,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets.  Make 
no  mistake  in  the  place,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
Freud's  Corset  House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  m., 
and  on  Saturdays  at  10  p.  m. 


DANCING  TO-DAY  AND  LONG  AGO. 


A  glimpse  of  the  dancers  of  to-day  reveals 
an  altered  state  of  things  from  that  lilty  years 
ago,  and  still  more  different  from  that  of  one 
hundred  years  since.  At  the  second  date  the 
prim  l'uritan  customs  were  still  quite  rigid. 
The  spirit  of  the  blue  laws  was  not  so  plainly 
afloat  in  the  air  as  to  make  it  of  an  indigo  tint, 
but  the  "  wild  mob  whose  million  feet  "  had 
spurned  the  Salem  witches,  did  not  move  in 
harmony  with  dancing  tunes.  But  after  all  the 
harsh  edge  of  the  times  had  become  milder.  So 
rapid  was  the  contp.iest  of  "the  wiles  of  the 
devil  "  over  the  people  that  before  the  nineteenth 
century  was  half  over  a  dancing-master  was  in 
demand  here.  In  those  days  the  contra  dances 
were  all  the  fashion.  "%Ioney  Musk,"  the 
"  F'ishers'  Hornpipe,"  anil  a  score  of  quaint  old 
figures,  short-lived  enough,  were  done  over  and 
over  again  to  the  sound  of  fiddles.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  minuet,  that  had  been  the  courtly 
favorite  of  gallants  in  revolutionary  days,  had 
waned,  and  the  waltz  was  by  no  means  common, 

I  if  known  well  at  all.  Later  came  in  the  square 
dances  which  now  have  passed  before  the  popu- 
larity of  the  waltz.  "  Not  to  know  how  to  waltz 
is  to  be  a  wall-flower  in  society,"  is  the  dictum 
that  drops  from  the  judicial  lips  ol  Professor 
Ro illy.  The  minuet  is  chiefly  sought  as  a  fancy 
dance,  to  be  done  en  costume  at  some  large 
reception  or  ball.    It  was  last  danced  in  this 

I  city  at  a  reception  in  '84.  Beside  the  waltz,  the 
other  dances  chiefly  popular  among  the  young 

'  folk,  and  taught  by  the  dancing-masters  to-day, 
arc  the  polka,  raquct-galop,  lancicrs,  .<•)!  quad- 
rille. As  taught  at  present  by  the  best  instruct- 
ors, there  are  six  different  steps  in  waltz  prac- 
tice, a  thorough  knowledge  which  will  enable 
the  dancer  to  adopt  his  or  her  movement  to  those 
who  may  be  met,  unless  a  bungler  beyond  all 
hope. 

The  german  is  taught  after  the  learners  are 
proficient  in  the  waltz  and  square  dances.  As 
danced  in  different  cities,  the  movements  of  the 
same  dance  has  many  eccentricities.  The 
"  Boston  dip"  for  a  time  was  a  phase  common 
on  every  dancer's  tongue.  Even  now  the  Bos- 
ton style  of  dancing  is  more  violent  than  that  in 
any  neighboring  eastern  cities.  The  New  York 
glide  is  more  commonly  accepted  nowadays  as 
the  most  graceful  and  decorous  style  of  waltzing. 
As  modified  in  different  towns  hereabout  it  may 
sometimes  be  recognized  as  the  "  Hartford  hop, 
the  "  Worcester  waddle,"  "  New  Haven  hob- 
ble," and  "Springfield  scoot,"  although  pro- 
fessional dancing-masters  may  not  always  rec- 
ognize the  genuineness  of  these  terms.  The 
Highland  fling,  Spanish  cachuca,  and  various 
lively  fancy  dances  are  taught  children  mostly 
for  exhibition.  I  he  novelties  and  innovations 
in  the  fashionable  round  dances,  by  the  way, 
rarely  originate  with  the  professors.  Young 
Americans  abroad  watching  the  caperings  of 
foreigners,  are  struck,  perhaps  by  some  figure  or 
variation,  and,  coming  home,  practice  it  among 
themselves.  Vijry  likely  its  first  appearance 
will  be  at  a  large  ball  like  the  Charity  or 
Patriarchs'  ball,  favorites  among  metropolitan 
dancers.  Keen-eyed  professors  are  usually  on 
hand  at  those  times  to  pick  up  what  they  can 
see  for  their  own  benefit.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  bring  in  new  things  is  to  change 
perhaps  the  figures  or  movements  in  a  square 
dance.  Recent  illustrations  of  this  are  seen  in 
the  Saratoga  and  polo  lancers  and  lawn-tennis 
quadrille. 

As  done  in  costume,  the  stately  minuet,  with 
all  the  courtly  graces  and  airs  that  the  gallants 
and  dames  of  a  century  or  two  ago  used  to 
assume,  is  a  most  enchanting  sight  in  the  ball- 
room, but  none  the  less  graceful,  and  in  some 
eyes  more  pleasing,  is  the  german  of  to-day. 
Place  the  twenty  couples  of  broadcloth-clad  men 
and  fair  women,  either  dressed  in  bright  colors 
and  flashing  with  jewels,  or  in  the  modest  robes 
of  rosebud  debutante— in  a  wide  room  whose 
walls  and  ce'ilings  bear  the  evidence  of  wealth 
lavished  with  taste  and  skill  in  rich  decoration 
and  furnishings;  conceal  in  a  recess  a  well- 
trained  orchestra;  surround  the  room  with  the 
customary  row  of  chairs,  with  the  heap  of  glitter- 
ing bric-a-brac  which  the  bright  hostess  has 
prepared  as  favors  at  the  head,  and  let  the 
leader  begin  the  waltz.  The  scene  is  rare  in 
beauty  and  color,  light  and  grace,  a  rare  picture 
of  sensuous  enjoyment.  The  polished  floor  is 
filled  with  whirling  couples,  with  sinuous  motion 
and  easy  movement,  as  they  go  through  the 
different  figures.  Now  one  man  leads  out  a 
couple  of  maidens,  and  his  partner  two  men  ; 
they  advance  and  retreat,  salute,  and  advancing 
again,  opposites  join  hands  and  waltz  about  the 
room  to  places.  One  of  the  young  women  seats 
herself  in  a  chair  and  selects  her  partner  from 
the  applicants  who  look  over  her  shoulder  into  a 
mirror.  Other  more  elaborate  figures  are  per- 
formed with  ribbons,  with  chairs  and  scarfs. 
There  are  the  basket,  arch,  arbor,  gates,  the 
minuet,  the  double  mill,  and  the  triangle  figure. 
In  all  there  are  one  hundred  ;  but  in  one  cotillon 
rarely  more  than  a  score  are  danced. — Springfield 
Republican. 


Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


RELIABILITY  of  twenty-two  years  standing. 
Midler's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street. 


DELIGHTFUL  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  Mykr  repairs  fine  and  complicated 
watches  and  clocks,  and  warrants  satisfaction. 
1014  Market  street,  opposite  Fifth. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


An  ignorant,  stupid  man  with  a  hose  in  his 
hand  is  the  pest  of  a  city.  Besides  flooding  the 
sidewalks  and  making  a  mudholc  of  the  nice  dry 
gutters,  he  makes  the  stone  pavements  sink  by 
undermining  them,  he  washes  the  mortar  out  of 
the  stone  steps,  and  is  an  equivalent  to  six 
months  of  perpetual  rainstorm. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MAKING  TREASURY  NOTES. 


Every  government  or  bank  note  we  handle  tells  us  that 
it  is  printed  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  but 
there  is  something  singularly  vague  and  indistinct  even 
in  this  announcement.  The  bureau  itself  is  right  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument — a  large  brick 
building  not  unlike  a  factory.  It  is  comparatively  new, 
having  been  erected  by  Congress  in  1880  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  w  hich  the  work  of  preparing  money  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  done.  When  it  is  decided  by  the 
Treasury  to  issue  a  new  note,  the  Engraving  Bureau  is 
notified  and  the  Superintendent  directed  to  prepare  a 
design,  which  he  executes  in  pen  and  ink,  the  draw  ing 
oftentimes  being  as  fine  and  delicate  as  the  steel  engrav- 
ing itself.  This  done,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives 
his  approval,  and  the  drawing  is  handed  over  to  the  en- 
gravers—please note  the  plural,  for  no  one  plate  is  en- 
graved by  a  single  i>erson.  One  man  cuts  out  the  por- 
trait, another  the  scroll  work,  while  yet  a  third  attends  to 
the  ornamentation,  and  so  on,  until  at  least  a  dozen  per- 
sons have  had  something  to  do  with  the  preparation.  All 
these  men  are  experts,  the  government  paying  handsome 
salaries,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  secure  the  best  talent  in 
the  market. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  engrave  a  plate.  For  over  two 
months  the  engravers  were  at  work  on  the  picture  of  the 
late  President  ( iarlield,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  new  five- 
dollar  bills,  and  yet  a  fifty-cent  piece  would  cover  it. 
From  private  manufacturers  the  steel  plates  ujxm  which 
notes  are  engraved  are  bought,  their  fineness  of  quality 
and  perfect  finish  rendering  them  extremely  costly. 
Having  engraved  the  faces  of  a  single  note,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  as  many  duplicate  impressions  as  are  needed. 
The  steel,  soft  when  engraved  upon,  is  hardened  in  a 
firebrick  furnace,  an  intense  heat  being  obtained  from 
four  Bunsen  gas  burners  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
for  gas.  In  thirty  minutes  the  plate  is  hardened  into  a 
die.  Upon  this  a  roller  of  soft  steel  is  pressed,  and  the 
softer  metal  sinking  into  the  grooves  of  the  hardened 
plate,  receive  a  raised  impression.  This  roller  is  in  turn 
hardened  into  a  die,  and  in  being  pressed  upon  a  soft 
plate  the  latter  became  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  the  origi- 
nal.   This  is  what  is  called  transferring. 

All  of  the  dies,  rolls  and  plates  are  handled  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  would  be  seen  in  a  few  minutes  spent  in- 
side the  grating  which  surrounds  the  engraver.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  the  engraving  division  draws  upon  the 
custodian  for  such  articles  as  are  needed,  each  one  being 
numbered,  and  giving  a  separate  receipt  for  each  piece 
received.  The  engravers,  in  turn,  give  their  receipts,  and 
thus  there  is  not  a  moment  when  a  piece  of  steel,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  is  not  accounted  for,  or  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  some  one's  care.  Wheji  the  day's  work  is  over  the 
engravers  surrender  their  plates  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  when  the  latter  deposits  them  with  the  custodian  he 
obtains  a  receipt.  The  vault  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  immense  room  built  of  steel  plates.  The  door  is  of 
iron,  and  it  has  three  locks,  two  of  which  are  separate 
combinations,  and  the  other  a  time  lock.  The  two  com- 
binations are  known  to  one  man  each,  and  should  either 
die  suddenly,  an  envelope  which  is  in  possession  of  Sec- 
retary Manning,  and  in  which  the  combination  is  con- 
tained, would  be  opened.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
40,000  pieces  of  steel  in  the  vault,  and  that  their  com- 
bined weight  is  fifty  tons.  Every  niece  is  numbered,  and 
can  be  easily  found,  some  plates  being  preserved  which 
have  nothing  more  on  them  than  a  mark  of  the  engraver's 
tool.  The  capacity  of  the  vault  is  estimated  at  60,000, 
and  when  it  is  filled  a  committee  is  appointed  ky  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  the  plates  which  are 
deemed  worthless,  and  see  that  they  are  destroyed. 

The  paper  used  at  the  bureau  does  not  come  directly 
from  the  mill.  For  every  sheet  a  requisition  has  to  be 
made  on  the  Treasury,  where  it  is  stored.  It  is  a  very  fine 
and  heavy  quality  of  paper,  grayish  in  color,  and  irregu- 
larly marked  with  threads  of  red  and  blue  silk.  The 
requisition  states  for  what  purpose  the  paper  is  to  be 
used,  thus:  12,000  sheets  for  $1  bills,  8,000  for  $5  bills, 
4,000  for  $10  bills,  and  2,000  for  $20  bills.  Before  these 
sheets  are  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  wet- 
ting division  they  are  counted  by  a  force  of  women  spe- 
cially employed  for  that  purpose.  Dampening  the  paper 
and  making  it  mellow  for  the  impression  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work.  The  sheets  are  placed  between  wet 
cloths  in  packages  of  ten  or  fifteen  each,  and  permitted  to 
remain  over  night,  requisitions  being  made  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  number  of  sheets  required  by  each  plate 
printer,  who  has  a  woman  to  assist  him.  The  printers 
start  work  at  eight  o'clock.  They  ink  the  plates  and 
revolve  them  on  the  press,  while  the  duty  of  the  woman 
is  to  rub  the  paper  w  ith  a  damp  cloth,  place  it  on  the 
press,  and  remove  it  when  it  has  received  the  impression. 
Few  of  the  printers  work  later  than  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  completing  their  labor  make  a  return 
of  the  number  of  sheets  printed  and  the  number  left  over. 
In  order  to  prevent  delay  at  the  close  of  the  work,  the 
printer  sends  his  sheets  in  installments  of  two  hundred  to 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  printing  division, 
and  he  is  credited  with  them  on  his  pass-book.  These 
sheets  are  not  counted  in  the  office,  but  are  sent  in  locked 
cases  to  the  examining  division  on  the  floor  below.  Here 
an  inventory  is  made  of  the  number  claimed,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  report  of  the  counter  is  placed  opposite. 
Should  a  printer  wish  to  leave  the  building  before  four 
o'clock  he  is  furnished  with  a  pass  upon  three  persons 
having  certified,  upon  actual  examination,  that  he  has 
accounted  for  every  sheet  intrusted  to  him  and  returned 
the  plate.  A  coupon  on  the  pass  is  sent  to  the  ladies' 
dressing-room  for  the  printer's  assistant.  Without  these 
cards  no  printer  or  his  assistant  can  pass  the  watch- 
man at  the  doors.  Should  four  o'clock  arrive  and  no 
sound  of  the  gong  be  heard,  it  is  then  understood  that 
something  is  wrong.  Perhaps  it  is  only  one  sheet  of  pa- 
per that  is  missing,  but  until  satisfactorily  accounted  and 
receipted  for,  all  of  the  employes  are  kept  in  the  building. 


The  supervision  is  very  strict.  It  is  not  often  that  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  occur,  and  when  they  do  it  is  generally 
found  to  be  in  the  counting,  which  fails  to  make  day  s 
work  balance. 

And  now  where  are  we?  In  the  drying  room,  to  which 
the  sheets,  still  moist  from  the  presses,  are  conveyed. 
This  room  is  perfectly  air-tight,  and  is  heated  by  steam 
to  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Here  the  sheets  remain  over  night,  and  on  the 
following  morning  are  counted  by  experts,  who  also  look 
for  imperfections.  If  there  is  a  blot  as  big  as  a  pin's  head, 
a  false  register  or  a  slight  tear  the  paper  is  thrown  out, 
and  the  initials  on  the  corner  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
fault.  The  imperfect  sheets  thrown  out  by  the  first  exam- 
iners are  afterward  gone  over  by  experts,  who  determine 
whether  the  defects  may  be  remedied  or  whether  they  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  destruction  01  the 
sheet.  The  imperfect  sheets  are  held  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  loan  division  of  the  secre- 
tary's office,  where  they  are  destroyed  by  the  destruction 
committee  of  the  Treasury  Department.  After  the  notes 
have  gone  through  the  drying  room  they  are  rough  and 
corrugated.  What  they  now  need  is  to  be  polished.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  rough  sheets  between  mill  boards 
— two  sheets,  back  to  back,  between  each  board.  They 
are  then  placed  between  hydraulic  rams,'  which  exert  a 
pressure  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
When  taken  out  of  the  press  they  are  smooth  and  crisp, 
and  resemble  those  in  circulation  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  lack  the  seals  and  numbers.  The  seals,are  printed 
from  steel  plates,  in  red  ink,  upon  regular  Hoe  presses. 
The  notes  are  then  taken  upstairs  again  and  numbered. 
The  numbering  machines,  of  course,  are  automatic,  and 
will  go  upas  high  as  100,000,000.  The  letter  and  charac- 
ters Before  and  after  the  number  on  the  note,  while  serv- 
ing to  identify  the  series,  are  intended  mainly  to  prevent 
the  unauthorized  prefixing  or  affixing  of  other  numbers. 
Now  you  have  your  money  complete  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  notes  to  the  sheet.  These  are  trimmed 
and  separated  and  receive  their  last  count  before  being 
done  up  in  packages  for  transportation  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  From  the  time  the  blank  paper  is  received 
at  tne  bureau  until  it  leaves  as  a  finished  note  it  is  counted 
fifty-two  times.  It  is  carried  to  the  Treasury  Department 
in  a  wagon  which  is  literally  an  iron  safe  on  wheels,  and 
which  is  guarded  by  several  men.  The  amount  of  money 
completed  every  day  at  the  bureau  averages  about 
$250,000.  The  employes  seem  to  forget  after  awhile  that 
it  is  money  they  are  handling.  They  know,  of  course, 
that  they  must  constantly  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care, 
but  beyond  this  are  evidently  not  very  deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  material  which  passes  through  their 
fingers.  And  so  you  have  some  little  idea  of  how  money 
is  made. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ALMOND  BLOSSOM. 


Blossom  of  the  almond  trees, 
April's  gift  to  April's  bees, 
Birthday  ornament  of  spring, 
Flora's  fairest  daughtering ; 
Coming  when  no  tfowerets  dare 
Trust  the  cruel  outer  air; 
When  the  royal  kingcup  bold 
Dares  not  don  his  coat  of  gold, 
And  the  sturdy  blackthorn  spray 
Keeps  his  silver  for  the  May; 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  would, 
Save  thy  lowly  sisterhood, 
Early  violets,  blue  and  white, 
Dying  for  their  love  of  light ! 
Almond  blossom,  sent  to  teach  us 
That  the  spring  days  soon  will  reach  us, 
I-est  with  longing  overtried 
We  die  as  the  violets  died; 
Blossom  crowding  all  the  tree 
With  thy  crimson  'broidery, 
Long  before  a  leaf  of  green 
O'er  the  bravest  bough  is  seen; 
Ah!  when  winter  winds  are  swinging 
All  thy  red  bells  into  ringing, 
With  a  bee  in  every  bell, 
Almond  bloom,  we  greet  thee  well. 

Edwin  Arnt/J. 


SAMENESS. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  differences  between  the 
thought  of  Americans  and  of  old  countrymen  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  preaches  the  one  sermon — to  do  a 
single  thing  and  to  do  it  well ;  while  the  man  on  the  other 
hemisphere  believes  that  there  are  a  number  of  activities 
for  the  mind  and  body,  the  neglect  of  any  of  which 
activities  would  dwarf  and  narrow  the  man  and  shorten 
his  days. 

If  an  American  start  to  do  anything,  he  goes  at  it  with 
such  a  force,  he  thinks  of  it  so  incessantly,  that  after  three 
weeks  he  is  blood-poisoned  with  it.  He  starts  to  build  a 
house.  From  that  moment  earth,  air  and  man  become 
his  enemies.  A  rainy  day  is  the  wrath  of  the  Creator  in- 
stead of  his  beneficence.  All  bricks  come  to  be  adobes, 
and  all  mortar  mud;  hard  things  crumble,  while  the  soft- 
hearted contractor  grows  stern  and  unyielding.  The 
building  goes  up  slowly ;  the  debt  piles  heavenward  of  a 
night.  In  a  month  the  unhappy  builder  cannot  speak  or 
think  of  houses  with  a  tranquil  mind,  because  there  is  a 
rut  in  his  brain;  the  road  is  out  of  order;  there  should 
be  a  poll  tax.  He  advises  his  friends  never  to  build,  just 
as,  after  a  year  of  wedlock,  he  advised  them  never  to 
marry.  His  friend  buys  a  house  already  built.  He  goes 
into  it  with  plumber,  painter,  carpenter,  paper-hanger, 
mason,  gardener,  roofer,  tinner  and  gasman.  In  a  month 
he  comes  out  and  warns  all  mankind  never  to  buy — to 
build. 

A  well-to-do  man  of  business  is  invited  to  write  an  ad- 
dress for  the  alumni  of  an  academy  whence  he  graduated 
years  ago,  with  honors  which  prove  to  have  been  worthily 
bestowed.  Instead  of  sitting  down  and  giving  a  valuable 
picture  of  his  own  life  and  its  lesson,  the  gentleman,  as  it 
were,  "  cleans  house  "  within  the  chambers  of  his  brain. 
He  reads  everything  in  feverish  haste ;  hebuys  new  cere- 


bral furniture,  carpets,  and  hangings,  and  redecorates  the 
premises.  Then  ne  shuts  himself  up,  alarms  his  wife, 
who  apprehends  an  apoplectic  attack,  meets  the  enemy, 
and  the  enemy  are  his.  Vet  the  great  address  smells  new 
and  varnishy.  As  for  your  orator,  the  very  word  "  ad- 
dress "  drives  away  his  returning  appetite.  Oh,  he  did  it ! 
Yes,  Americans  always  do  a  thing  when  they  set  out  to 
do  it,  but  does  it  pay?  Is  not  the  system  wrong?  Should 
the  mind  be  a  sun^glass,  always  burning  into  the  life's 
force — a  lathe,  cutting  beautifully  into  human  content- 
ment? Shall  it  profit  the  pillar  to  be  exquisitely  turned 
if  it  be  weakened  with  every  convolution? 

The  walker  toils  six  days  and  nights,  and  a  city  full  of 
people  cheer  him  on.  He  covers  five  hundred  miles. 
He  sails  to  London  and  walks  there  six  days.  He  comes 
back  and  must  now  walk  six  hundred  miles  in  the  six 
days,  as,  by  additional  torture,  other  Americans  have 
found  it  could  be  accomplished.  Never  a  public  demand 
for  moderation  ;  triumph  with  moderation  would  not  be 
spicy  enough.  Is  it  not  an  outcome  of  our  national  craze 
for  monotony  ? 

The  ethics  of  American  thought  and  industry  even 
clutches  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life  from  the  grasp 
of  old  age.  The  man  of  affairs  finds  himself  beyond  the 
need  of  money.  Suppose  he  sell  out  and  retire:  it  is 
collapse;  it  is  death.  The  subject  in  Poe's  tale  has  been 
kept  animated  for  many  months  by  mesmeric  force.  The 
force  was  withdrawn  suddenly,  and  the  subject  crumbled 
to  ashes.  The  man  of  affairs  must  return  to  business  or 
he  will  finish  the  same  way.  He  must  die  in  the  harness. 
It  is  the  wages  of  American  success — the  triumph  of 
specialism  and  concentration. 

The  misleading  possibilities  of  monomania  have  lured 
all  Americans  into  a  state  of  unrest — a  sort  of  death- 
watch — which  seems  to  be  visiting  its  evil  effects  mainly 
on  the  young.  When  diphtheria  enters  a  house,  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  little  children  fall  away.  The 
mother's  "  health  is  shattered"  or  she  loses  her  wits,  but 
the  community  on  the  street  ceases  to  speak  of  the  horror 
in  a  few  weeks-  -why?  Because  the  same  thing  has  sub- 
sequently happened  in  some  house  a  little  nearer.  Now, 
w  hen  you  and  I  were  young,  we  never  heard  even  the 
name  of  diphtheria.  Our  children  are  weaker  than  we 
were.    They  fair  as  the  grain  before  the  blast. 

And  we  see  little  children  wearing  spectacles  in  school. 
Here  is  a  reason  for  it :  Every  street  car  you  enter  is 
filled  with  fathers  of  little  ones.  Each  of  these  fathers, 
to  save  half  an  hour's  time,  is  reading  the  morning's  news- 
paper. For  years  these  fathers  have  ridden  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  this  jolting  vehicle,  with  the  light  changing 
at  every  turn  of  the  wheels,  and  with  the  focus  of  the  eye 
adjusting  itself  to  the  print  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 
If  there  were  a  sliding  glass  made  for  reading  on  the 
street  car,  with  visible  mechanism  so  subtle  that  the  focus 
could  be  self-adjusted  with  every  trembling  of  the  object 
— say  the  wheels  should  fly  back  and  forth  like  the  bal- 
ance spring  of  a  watch — would  not  the  reader  in  the  car 
begin  to  understand  the  task  which  he  puts  on  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  eyes  when  he  opens  a  news- 
paper in  the  moving  car?  He  may  possibly  not  be  wear- 
ing out  his  own  eyes,  but  he  is  wearing  out  his  future 
children's — and  this  beyond  the  chance  of  a  doubt. 

All  fevers  have  their  limits,  and  they  must  run  their 
course.  The  fever  of  business,  or  letters,  or  music,  or 
art,  is  no  exception.  The  only  alternative  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  patient  may  die  half-way  through.  Is  it 
not  time  that  men  began  to  reform  this  thing?  What  has 
success  come  to  be  in  America?  Only  disgust  in  the 
healthy,  death  in  the  weak.  We  can  tolerate  just  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  monotony  is  fast  undoing  us. 

What  practical  thing  can  a  man  do  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  posterity? 

It  is  coming  to  be  summer.  This  man  has  promised 
himself  a  rest.  Let  him  take  it.  F  urthermore,  let  him 
make  no  attempt  to  deceive  Time  and  Nature — to  do  his 
work  and  rest  at  the  same  time.  If  he  must  "  catch  up  " 
after  his  return  to  toil,  he  will  only  make  matters  worse 
than  they  were  before  the  holiday,  and  will  get  a  low 
opinion  of  the  value  of  recreation  as  well.  When  a  man 
is  convalescing  he  does  little  work  instead  of  twice  his 
usual  task.  He  should  drop  two  weeks  or  a  month  com- 
pletely out  of  the  present  life — pay  that  much  tithing  to 
his  hope  of  future  peace.  And  when  he  returns  to  work 
there  should  be  a  total  change  in  the  man.  He  should  be 
born  again  in  business.  After  a  certain  number  of  hours' 
toil  he  should  refuse  for  the  day  to  harbor  further  thought 
of  shop  or  desk.  Under  this  mental  regimen,  his  patience 
would  grow,  and  he  could  soon  cease  reading  in  the  street- 
cars. 

Where  he  had  previously  contemplated  one  subject  he 
could  now  give  a  fifth  of  his  thought  to  each  of  five  sub- 
jects. In  the  cable  sustaining  the  car  of  life  there  would 
be  five  strands  to  snap  instead  of  one,  and  the  grooves  in 
the  shaft  would  present  all  the  less  friction. 

This  would  be  much  better  than  iron,  pepsin,  and  qui- 
nine. I  read  the  other  day  that  carbolic  acid,  copperas 
and  chloride  of  lime  were  excellent  sanitary  agents,  but 
that  the  best  and  safest  thing  of  all  to  do  was  to  carry 
away  the  offending  accumulation. — John  McGovern,  in 
Current. 


The  baby  in  the  basement  squalls,  the  cat  up  stairs  is  yowling, 

My  wife  and  I  are  sore  depressed — we  once  were  blithe  and  gay ; 
The  festive  truckman  kicks  the  dog,  and  sends  the  brute  off 
howling, 

Then,  smiling,  passes  in  his  bill,  which  I  forsooth  must  pay. 

What's  left  of  our  furniture  is  splashed  with  muddy  freckles, 
Our  chinaware  and  bric-a-brac  have  passed  from  earth  away; 

The  gay  and  giddy  truckman  gathers  in  my  golden  shekels, 
For,  friends  ana  fellow-citizens,  this  is  tne  first  of  May. 


The  oldest  lawyer  in  the  United  States  is  Mr.  John 
Leveridge,  of  New  York,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
181 1,  and  who  fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  About  forty 
years  ago  he  was  counsel  to  the  corporation,  during  the 
Mayoralty  of  Mr.  James  Harper.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  and 
until  within  a  few  weeks  has  been  in  excellent  health. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  he  argued 
an  important  case  in  court. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


The  description  of  his  own  vaccination  for 
cholera  by  the  New  York  Herald  correspond- 
ent at  Valencia,  Spain,  though  brief,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary 
recitals  in  the  annals  of  medical  experiment. 
The  bacili  had  been  grown  in  meat  broth.  This 
broth  was  injected  hypodermically,  very  deep  in 
the  upper  arm.  The  dread  effects  ot  cholera 
(but  in  a  form  mitigated  to  human  endurance) 
soon  evidenced  themselves.  Rigidity,  nausea, 
muscular  spasm,  the  dysenteric  pain  in  the  spine, 
collapse  and  sleep  followed  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  hours  the  correspondent 
wrote  his  description,  and  expected  to  have  a 
severe  headache  for  twenty-two  hours  more, 
whereafter  he  would  be  secure  from  cholera  for 
three  months.  A  second  inoculation  would 
insure  a  longer  period  of  immunity.  A  score  of 
other  investigators  underwent  vaccination  at  the 
same  time.  Some  experimenters  are  unable  to 
sleep.  There  remains  no  doubt  that  the  doctors 
have  found  the  right  microbe,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  breed  it  down  until  it 
shall  create  a  less  serious  disturbance  when 
scientifically  introduced  in  the  human  system. 
At  present  the  trial  is  far  too  severe  for  practical 
benefit  to  the  race.  Progress  in  this  field  of 
science  seems  to  have  been  delayed  until  the 
Egyptian  outbreak  in  1883.  Since  then  the 
march  of  knowledge  has  amazed  the  world.  All 
honor  to  the  great  "men  whose  skill,  patience,  and 
bravery  have  at  last  borne  fruit. — Current. 

If  the  present  popular  onset  against  polygamy 
keep  fierce  for  a  year  longer,  the  great  problem 
will  solve  itself.  What  philosophers  deemed  to 
be  so  well-intrenched  that  naugnt  save  an  army 
could  dislodge  it,  proves  to  be  weak  within  it- 
self. Only  the  criminal  portion  of  the  Mormon 
faith  are  of  a  mind  to  continue  the  bigamous 
article  of  their  creed.  These  law-breakers  are 
declared  by  the  priests  themselves  to  be  scarcely 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  sect  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Forty-nine  out  of  fifty  communicants  nave  not 
broken  the  marriage  laws  of  the  nation,  and  do 
not  intend  to  do  so,  though  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  priests  if  a  greater  number  of 
their  people  could  be  induced  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  Mormon  altar  and  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  only  danger 
now  lies  in  the  American  tendency  to  tire  of  any 
subject  whatever,  after  it  has  occupied  public 
attention  for  a  year.  The  friends  of  law  and 
order  should  remember  that  all  the  Mormons 
ask  is  to  be  let  alone.  To  withhold  this  boon 
from  them  just  now  is  to  scotch  them  forever. 
To  Governor  Murray,  I  udge  Zane,  Senator  Ed- 
munds, the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  all  the  other 
powerful  champions  of  the  right  who  have  won 
the  present  battle,  the  people  should  long  remain 
grateful.  The  United  States  will  never  be  a 
nation  until  the  Utah  disgrace  shall  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  every  convicted  bigamist  pun- 
ished like  any  other  felon. —  Current. 


Max  Miiller  has  calculated  that  at  the  close 
of  the  next  two  centuries  there  will  be  in  the 
world  53,370,000  people  speaking  the  Italian 
language,  72,571,000  the  French,  157,480,000 
the  German,  505,286,000  the  Spanish,  and  1,- 
837,286,153  the  English.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ac- 
cepted these  figures  as  correct.  These  facts  of 
the  future  lead  Professor  T.  W.  Hunt  to  say  in 
The  Independent :  "  If,  in  addition  to  this 
numerical  supremacy,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
English  nations  are,  as  yet,  the  historic  ex- 
ponents of  popular  rights,  such  a  picture  of  the 
ever-widening  prevalence  of  the  language  is  full 
of  hope  to  the  race." 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  lfork. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  -4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jonb», 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 

Ttae  Roads  to  the  World-rained  California 
UeytterH  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 

THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


Sew  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
itreet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor, 


fmm  WARNER'S  «. 

TIPPECANOE 


[copyrighted!. 

TONIC 


[oOPYRIQMTED.l 

BITTERS. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
H.  H.  WAKNEB  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SKIN  ERUPTIONS 

AND  BAD  BLOOD. 

$1.00    .A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  M  ARKER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  v  Y. 

W.  T.  HUDSON,  of  Brownville,  Ala.,  makes  affida- 
vit that  four  bottles  of  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The 
Best,  cured  him  of  a  case  of  blood  poisoning  of  twenty 
years'  standing. 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

WEAKNESS. 

$1.00     A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  V  Y. 

REV.  WM.  WATSON,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  reports 
that  his  wife  is  indebted  for  a  thorough  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem and  restoration  of  her  strength,  to  Warner's  TIPPE- 
CANOE, The  Best. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STKAMSHIB  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  fo> 
VOKOHAMA  and  ll<>\<.  iL  omj. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC.   SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  JUNE  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Rentier  j?  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  Presiden, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkk,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gso.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


HSTAB 
1865. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS  iTr 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  I  3  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUI  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  April  «,  1885. 


.  Byron  

Calistoga  and  Napa. . . . 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.(rait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . .  . 

.  Martinez  

-Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express 
El  Paso  and  East  t  Emigrant. 

.  Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

11      14     "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  Via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

**  via  Kenicia  

"  via  Renicia  

'*         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 

.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

14  via  Martinez.  . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARKIVK 
FROM 


,  .  .5>6.  lo  p 

. . I io. io  a 
 6.io  p 

...5.40P 
.. . .6.40  p 

. .  1 10. 40  a 

...5.40P 
. . . 10. 10  a 
. . .tR.40  a 

 6. 10  p 

..  .'7.10  p 
. . . 10.40  a 

...6.10a 
. .. .3.40  p 
. .  .  11 . 10  a 

...9.40  a 
.. .  .5.40  p 
... .5.40  p 
. . . . 6 . 40  p 
. . . 11 . 10  a 
. . .10. 10  a 
. *6.oo  a 


. .t3.40  p 

•  23-4°  P 
.9.40  a 
.. .5.40  p 
..*7-iop 
. t 10.40  a 
. . *7 . 10  p 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From   "SAN   FHANC'ISrO "  Rally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  it. 00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.3o, 

I. OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  '-'.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  S.OO,  5.3O, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.O0,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  •I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.30,  '700,  V30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3.3o,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — '9.30,  6.30,  In. 00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  «8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {ii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  II.OO,  *  1 2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7. 30,  t.8.00, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  li  oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "  SAN  FRANCISCO  "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  '5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.is,  '5.45, 
(6.45,  to.15,  *3  '5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  ro.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  >2-37.  107,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  fo.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  flO.22,  IO.52,  tll'22,  II.52, 
tl2.22t  12.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  {5.45,  t6.iS,  6.45,  U.is, 
7.45,  t8. 15,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  tio.15.  10.45,  "-i5>  "^S. 
•2-45.  >-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-i5.  4-45.  S'IS.  5-45.  6-«5.  6-45. 
7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  IO-45- 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — 15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.iS. 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t'2-45.  '-45.  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  '5-'5-  5-45.  ^6.15,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — {7.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.115,  >o-'5,  12-15,  '-'5, 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  I.Odhll  \  \ 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
ti.30  p  . 
*3-30  P  ■ 

4.25  p  . 
•5.15  p  . 

6.30  p  . 
tn.45  p  . 


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 

4.25  p  . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3op  ■ 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


t7.5oa  . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3PP  ■ 


Commencing  May  11, 

1885. 


AKKIVK 
S.  F. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  I 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  f 


Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 


Mont.rcy  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
(Sunday  Excursion.)  I 


I  Hollistcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 


6.40  a 
*8.io  a 

9.03  a 
•10.02  a 
*3-36  P 
'4  59  P 

6.00  p 
I7  50  P 
t8.i5  P 


9.03  a 
•10.02  a 
•3-36  p 
6.00  p 
t8.i5p 


. . .  *  10.02  a 
6.00  p 


p  10.02  a 
6.00  p 


,8.55  p 


■10.02  a 
6.00  p 


10.40  a 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    I . 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted;    (Sundays  only;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m-  Train,  except  Pkscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCLUSION  TICKETS 

For  Sundays  only,  i    ,SoId  Sund,ay  mornin8^  «ood  for 
7        7   t  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     J     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  ?  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Officbs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 

Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 

G.and  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  K.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  F 

IIKOAI>  GitCE 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
ar>ive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
\Vh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  »•  "> 
3. 30  p.  in 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8. or  a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Wind-or, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdalc, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6.10  p.  ni. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.18  00a.  m.[    Guerneville.     6. 10  p.  m. ,'6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Kosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gtj  at  Clairville  for  Sknggs  Springs,  and  at 
(.'loverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lalccport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  L'kiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Kidgr,  Mendocino    ity.  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma.  $i  75 ;  lo  Santa  Kosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  'o  <  loverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Kosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  in.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m-,  3.30  p. 
in  ,  5  p.  in.,  6.10  p  m.    Sundays:  8  a.  in.,  9.30  a.  m., 

II.  00  a.  in.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael  — Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  in.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 

III.  Sundays  :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  13.15  P>  m-i  3>3°  P> 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  n,  i  ><S5  P*  m*»  4-°5  P-  "'•» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m-»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.|  5-3°  P*  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  YAM. FY  RAILROAD. 

Steamar  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     *"  >  /  \P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  ington  S  treet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
0/""\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  lyt,  from  Washington 
.  Street  Wharf,  for  the  tow  n  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  1  kt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
C_>    O  (  \  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O        ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

<^>  or\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^•OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
r.  <Z>(~\  P.  M.i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  *  ;iud  intermediate  points, 
dt»  p?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CKUZaml  He  U  L- 
«4P<->  UER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
CP  (~~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
CJ-^JyJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pcscadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AM)  ALAMEDAi 

26. 00,  ^6.30,  >;.<  <>,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  fiia.oo,  12.30,1)1.00,1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  *l  1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M . ;  H  12.00, 12.30, 
TJi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1(*45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM  EDA— 25.i6,  25.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  Uto.46, 
11.16,  Tin. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  K12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

■Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfcr  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


■  III:  REST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  cveiywhere. 

Depot    r,  1  ;t  Sacramento  strwt. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  i  m  it  \i  DIRSCTOBB, 

ti8  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coaat. 

J.  K.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUVLBK,  J.  W.  PORTSR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


lo 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ATTENTION,  DRESSMAKERS! 

SUPPLIES 

FOR  MILLINERS  AND  OTHERS. 


THE  DAILY 


NOTION  DEPARTMENT.     ALTA  CALIFORNIA 


(  >r  j, 


PRESENT  PRICES  for  SEWINC  SILKS 


4  OIM  M  M.I.I. 

M-ounce  Spool?  ioc. 

i-ounce  Black  Spools  40c. 

i-ounce  White  Spools  50c. 

10-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  8  Spools  for  ioc. 

16-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  3  Spools  for  roc. 

{Warranted  16  yards  in  all  sizes.) 

10-yard  Embr'y;  3  Spools  for  ioc. 

Knitting  Silks  25c.  per  ball 

Filoselle   25c.  per  hank 

(Each  hank  contains  15  skeins.) 
CI  TTER'8. 

K-ounce  Spools  ioc. 

x -ounce  Black  Spools   40c 

x-ounce  White  Spools  50c. 

16  yards  (so  called)  B.  H.  T. : 

No.  16,  or  D  size,  contains  16  yards. 

No.  14,  or  E  size,  contains  only  14  yards. 

No.  12,  or  EE  size,  contains  only  12  yards. 

No.  10,  or  F  size,  contains  only  10  yards. 

No.  8,  or  FFsize,  contains  only  8  yards. 

ALL  SIZES,  3  SPOOLS  FOR  ioc. 

^i-ounce,  or  (so  called)  100  yards.  < 
No.  70,  or  A  size,  contains  70  yards. 
No.  60,  or  B  size,  contains  only  60  yar%. 
No.  50,  or  C  size,  contains  only  50  yards. 
No.  40,  or  I)  size,  contains  only  40  yards. 
No.  30,  or  E  size,  contains  only  30  yards. 

ALL  SIZES,  5c.  PER  SPOOL. 

BELDI3WS  AND  EtREK  \. 

%  -ounce  ^pool  =   ioc. 

i-ounce  Black  Spools   40c. 

x-sunce  White  Spools   50c. 

10-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  8  Spools  for   ioc. 

Knitting  Silk  25c.  per  Spool 

ETC,  ETC. 
ifSTSubject  to  change  without  notice. 

FANCY  COODSlEPARTMENT. 

M>tX  I  A  L, 

In  addition  to  the  many  attractions  at  this  popular 
Department,  we  will  offer  on  Monday  i,oco  TETLOW'S 
PISTOL  ATOMIZERS,  for  vaporizing  perfumes.  Sold 
all  over  the  l_'niied  States  of  America  at  $1.  Having 
closed  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  we  shall  place 
in  each  box  one  one-ounce  bottle  of  cologne  and  offer  the 
boxe*  at  35c  each. 

Note.—  Only  one  to  each  customer. 

KEANE  BROS., 

107  TO  115  KEARNY  STREET. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A..   D.  1832. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  thk  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sai.some  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


★ 


COAL. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
moke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
vour  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
<  ED  AS  Ml  BR  COAL  CO., 

106  to  112  Mission  street. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   -A-ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Nansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS, 

W.  W.  MOJiTAUHE  A  CO., 

13T,  311,  31s  and  317  Market  street.         San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  De  FORREST, 

mm    mi  I  IM  It  \  , 

No.  24  Kearny  Street,  San  FranciscOi 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


GEO.  WINTER, 


J.  T.  PRICE. 


BIG  HEDGE 

POULTRY  YARDS, 

NO.     i:5:-il     SIXTH  AVENUE, 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

PIGEONS,  GUINEA  HENS, 

PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS, 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  RABBITS. 

Particular  attention  called  to  my  new 

BROODERS 

For  Young  Chickens,  Turkeys,  etc. 

INCUBATORS  of  ALL  VARIETIES. 

l»ouItry  Brooders  and  Incubators 
on  exhibition 

At  Stalls  12  and  38  Center  Market,  corner  Dupont  and 
Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Maltese  «  nls,  Scotch  Terriers,  I*n<*s,  and 
Other  Varieties  Of  Hogs. 

45TSend  for  Circulars. 

LEMP'S  ST.J.0UIS  BEER. 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.     Take  no  other. 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

OH   AND  AFTER  TO-DAY. 

CHAS.  LUDIN, 

BEER  PARLOR  GEARY 

Best  Beers  always  on  draught. 

Lunches  a  specialty. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OE  CALIF(  )RNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


i»   1  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEITS  m  u.,  Vice- President 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLI  AN  J.  DUTTOK,  Secretary. 
F.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES.  • 

jnoTlevy  &  CO. 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  OF 


FINE  JEWELRY 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  llie  entire  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Knsiuess  of  tile  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

win  continue  the  tame  as  before.    Furniture.  Pianos,  Paintings,  and 

oilier  goothj  stored  at  reasonable  rates,   Advances  many 
Office  and  storerooms  Ko.  7::.",  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  l»l  POUT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 


THE  BEST  PIANO 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


In  the  Murlil' 


COAL  AND  PIC  IRON  J-  macdonouch  &  co, 

UUML     nilU     I    l\A     I  I  I  w  H  <    4  1  Market  Street,  tor.  vi.enr.  San  lis. ... 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUM  HERLAN  D  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


PAR  EXCELLENCE 


1  SUN 
BLEND 
.  TEA 


1 


> 


IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RICH ARDS,H  ARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 


READ 


the  DAILY  EXAMINER 


5   Cents   per  Copy. 


SERVED  BY  CARRIER 


At    15   Cents   per  Week. 


PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    New  ly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Not.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY. 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News'  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7;    It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

to.    It  is  the  best  paper  for  the  'east  money, 
xi.    If  you  don't  take  the   DAILY   REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


The  jury  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  child  was  run 
over  at  Visalia,  has  just  returned  a  verdict  against  the  C. 
P.  for  two  thousand  dollars  damages,  instead  of  the  fifty 
thousand  demanded.  Of  course,  the  only  inference  is 
that  the  jurymen  themselves  possessed  a  job-lot  of  chil- 
dren which  they  are  willing  to  dispose  of  to  the  railroad 
at  the  same  bedrock  price. 


A  mechanic  at  Dresden  has  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  dummy  man  which  walks,  goes  up  and  down  stairs, 
dances,  and  writes  his  own  name  with  ease.  It  is  thought 
that  a  large  sale  could  be  had  for  them  in  this  locality,  to 
go  on  the  bonds  of  state  treasurers. 


Count  Smith,  of  the  Palace,  positively  deposes  and 
says,  that  one  day  last  week  a  newly  arrived  English  tour- 
ist came  down  to  the  office  with  his  gun  under  his  arm, 
and  said : 

"  Hi,  there,  my  good  man!  Caunt  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  best  beffelo-shooting  back  of  the  town,  yaw 
know? " 

He  was  sent  out  to  Woodward's  Gardens  in  a  ten-dollar- 
an-hour  hack. 

Count  Us  In. — The  people  of  a  southern  county  are 
solemnly  preparing  for  a  season  of  prayer  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  particular  vineyards  from  phylloxera  during 
the  summer,  and  I  notice  in  the  editorial  of  one  of  the 
local  papers  a  sort  of  grim  reservation  to  the  effect  that 
the  two  adjacent  counties  will  not  be  included  in  the 
Deity's  special  bug  exterminating  act.  It  seems  that  the 
congregations  of  the  said  two  counties  declined  to  join  in 
with  the  prayerful  preventive  scheme,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  its  promoters. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that,  while  they  are  about  it, 
these  forehanded  husbandmen  will  wedge  into  their  sup- 
plications a  few  clauses  calling  down  divine  vengeance 
upon  fleas  and  bed-bugs  as  well.  In  fact,  if  the  prayerful 
vineyardists  find  that  their  devotions  cover  more  super- 
ficial territory  than  their  own  necessities  require,  and  have 
any  insect-protected  space,  so  to  speak,  left  over  for  ex- 
port, we  will  gladly  take  a  sufficient  number  of  square 
feet  to  cover  the  office  of  T7ie  San  Franciscan.  A  dia- 
gram of  our  premises  will  be  forwarded  by  an  early  mail. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  lounge  in  the 
corner  where  our  massive-browed  editor  takes  a  nap 
while  the  office-boy  is  standing  off  book  agents  and  dead- 
head advertisers.  If  a  prayer-gauge  should  be  discovered 
of  sufficient  strength  to  include  rats,  also,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  give  a  very  large  order  indeed. 


He  was  the  educated  mule  of  a  circus,  and  he  brought 
four  hundred  dollars.  There  is  nothing  like  foreign 
travel  to  increase  one's  value. 


Oscar  Wilde  was  sold  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  week. 


A  True  Story. — The  eastern  exchanges  just  now  are 
loaded  with  accounts  of  the  recent  hot  spell  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  and  the  editors  over  there  seem  to  actually 
exult  in  having  endured  the  most  calorically  disagreeable 
experience  on  record;  but  if  they  think  they  can  crow 
over  California  in  that  or  any  other  respect,  they  miss 
their  guess.  Everybody  knows  that  last  Thursday  in  this 
city  was  the  hottest  day  known  since  Columbus  rediscov- 
ered America,  as  the  following  trifling  incident  will 
show.  That  portion  of  New  Montgomery  street  adjoin- 
ing the  Palace  Hotel  is  covered  with  a  concrete  roadway 
of  considerable  thickness.  During  the  hot  wave  in  ques- 
tion a  boy  was  riding  a  mule  through  said  thoroughfare, 
when  the  animal  stopped  and  began  to  sink  in  the  con- 
crete, or  "  tar  road  "  as  the  teamsters  call  it.  The  boy 
hammered  the  brute  and  yelled  for  assistance.  Several 
bystanders  attempted  to  go  to  his  aid,  but  narrowly 
missed  being  mired  in  the  sticky  substance.  Finally,  by 
passing  boards  over  the  surface  toward  the  mule,  the  boy 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  the  sidewalk,  though  the  planks 
shortly  afterward  disappeared.  The  mule  by  this  time 
was  sunk  half  way  to  its  knees,  and  it  was  evident  that, 
unless  shortly  rescued,  would  have  to  remain  mired  until 
the  street  cooled  after  sundown,  and  then  be  blasted  out 
with  dynamite  or  something.  The  greatest  excitement 
prevailed,  and  the  side  streets  were  packed  by  a  dense 
mob,  it  being  rumored  that  a  guest  at  the  hotel  had 
dropped  dead  with  heart  disease  on  being  told  the  amount 
of  his  bill.  The  President  of  the  "  Prevention  "  society 
arrived,  and  with  immense  labor  a  movable  derrick  was 
brought  up  from  the  water  front.  A  block  and  tackle 
were  lowered,  and  secured  by  a  tight  rope  around  the 
animal's  body.  Some  twenty  men  manned  the  crank, 
and  with  great  difficulty  the  mule  was  lifted  about  ten 
feet  into  the  air,  the  concrete  still  adhering  to  its  feet  in 
four  strips,  presenting  the  unique  appearance  of  a  mule 
with  legs  fifteen  feet  long.  Just  then  the  tackle  broke 
under  the  strain,  and  the  animal  was  sucked  back  into 
the  pavement  with  a  "  sock  "  that  might  have  been  heard 
in  Oakland.  Fresh  ropes  were  procured,  and  when  the 
poor  animal  was  once  more  lifted  until  its  back-bone 
seemed  about  to  crack,  a  man  with  a  saw  slid  down  the 
rope,  and  lying  face  downward  on  the  creature's  back, 
proceeded  to  saw  off  the  tar  elongations.  This  was 
finally  accomplished  and  the  mule  swung  over  upon  the 
stone  sidewalk.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  was 
found  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  man,  who 
was  very  short  in  the  reach,  had  sawed  off  the  animal's 
legs  just  below  the  fetlocks,  so  the  poor  beast  had  to  be 
shot  in  the  end— the  other  end,  we  mean. 

After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  home-  no  place  like 
home !   

Give  'Em  a  Show.— As  it  appears  that  the  same  old 
original,  cut-and-dried,  semi-naturalized,  demi-alien 
crowd  are  to  run  the  coming  Fourth  of  July  like  its  pre- 
decessors, we  are  pleased  to  know  that  strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  permit  that  small  and  despised  class  of 
citizens  known  as  native  Americans  to  take  some  small 
part  in  the  national  celebration.  Of  course,  we  don't 
mean  to  encourage  any  wild  hope  that,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  assume  any  really  active  part  in  the  exercises, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible  they  may  be  permitted  to  look  at 
the  parade  from  the  house-tops  and  upper  windows,  pro- 
vided they  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  do  not  annoy  their  sub- 
jugators with  any  absurd  comments.  After  all,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  people  born  in  this  country,  and  even 
those  whose  grandfathers  were,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
such  matters,  once  upon  a  time,  and  we  honestly  hope 
they  will  master  enough  "fluence"to  secure  them  this 
humble  privilege.  In  fact,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
select  few  of  them  should  not  be  permitted  to  wear  green 
badges  and  lead  the  more  restive  truck  chargers  of  the 
prominent  citizens  from  over  the  water.  Be  generous, 
Pat,  be  generous! 


Glad  News. — Professor  Adamson,  the  eminent  ento- 
mologist, is  out  with  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  cockroaches. 
The  Professor  not  only  gives  the  humble  and  despised 
roach  a  first-grade  certificate  as  a  household  scavenger,  but 
reveals  the  grateful  fact  that  it  is  the  bitter  foe  of  bed- 
bugs, upon  which  it  lunches  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  If 
this  is  the  case  we  apologize.  We  have  said  a  good  many 
hard  things  of  the  cockroach,  in  our  time.  We  have 
referred  to  him  as  a  sort  of  free-lunch  rounder,  given  to 
carrying  musk  on  his  handkerchief,  and  to  sauntering 
over  the  lily  white  hand  of  our  best  girl  when  she  is 
feeling  around  the  pantry  for  the  cold  turkey  or  some  of 
"  Mary  Ann's  cake,"  just  before  we  leave,  about  i  o'clock. 
Sunday  nights.  But  we  retract.  If  the  cockroach  of 
commerce  is  really  the  cowboy  of  bed-bugs,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor alleges,  we  welcome  him  with  hospitable  hands  to 
a  bloody  couch.  He  will  please  call  at  our  directory 
address,  at  any  time  between  n  p.  m.  and  early  a.  m. 
We  have  work  for  him.  He  can  make  good  wages  at  our 
boarding-house.    Mr.  Roach,  shake  ! 


Improvement  On  Foot. — Our  trans-ferry  subscribers 
supposed  a  new  railroad  track  was  to  be  laid  when  they 
saw  a  procession  of  fifty  men,  armed  with  pickaxes  and 
grubbers,  marching  up  Broadway,  the  other  day.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  a  Frisco  chiropodist  had  taken 
a  contract  to  remove  a  corn  from  the  foot  of  a  Jackson 
street  girl. 

Trade  Protection. — The  terrible  depression  in  all 
classes  of  business  was  aptly  illustrated  in  one  of  our 
criminal  courts  last  week.  When  the  jury  retired  for 
consultation,  the  foreman  announced  that  the  prisoner 
had  just  conveyed  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had  only  ten 
dollars  left  to  "  put  up." 

"Ten  dollars!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  dozen,  indig- 
nantly. "  What  does  the  fellow  take  us  for?  We  are 
willing  enough  to  do  the  fair  thing,  Heaven  knows;  but 
ten  dollars!    I  call  that  rubbing  it  in." 

"  He  might  at  least  have  made  it  a  dollar  apiece," 
snorted  another. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen,"  said  the  foreman, 
solemnly,  "  if  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  on,  they'll  be 
having  Chinese  jurymen  next,  and  the  business  will  be 
ruined  entirely.  It's  almost  time  we  made  an  example  of 
someone.  'Spose  we  give  him  fifteen  years." 
And,  by  Jove,  they  did. 


The  cashier  of  the  East  Saginaw  Savings  Bank,  who 
recently  skipped  to  Canada  with  $350,000,  has  just  sent 
back  a  check  for  $10,000,  to  be  used  in  enlarging  the 
Almshouse  at  that  town.  He  says  that  no  one  shall 
accuse  him  of  not  feeling  for  the  poor  depositors. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  large  hotel  fires  in  the  East,  one 
is  forced  to  remark  how  few  Califomians  are  among  the 
victims.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  hotels 
seldom  burn  down  in  the  day  time,  and  everyone  knows 
that  poker  rooms  are  always  on  the  ground  floor. 


Return  of  The  Swallows:  Seasickness. 


The  difference  between  the  Mormons  and  us,  is  that 
they  seal  their  women  to  themselves,  while  we  have  to 
sealskin  them.  See?   

The  Philadelphia  papers  are  waging  a  bitter  contro- 
versy just  now  as  to  who  founded  the  Republican  party. 
Conkling  has  been  appealed  to,  but  he  only  deposes  that 
he  thinks  he  knows  who  foundered  it. 


A  pretty  girl  in  Norway  turned  up  her  nose  at  her  poor 
but  honest  lover,  and  it  froze  it  that  position.  Now  she 
doesn't  know  whether  to  go  into  a  convent  or  hire  out  to 
stand  in  somebody's  hall  as  a  hat-rack.  There  is  a  far- 
reaching  moral  in  this  pathetic  story,  which  our  Nob  Hill 
girls  would  do  well  to  take  a  day  off  and  cogitate  upon. 
There  is,  or  we  miss  our  guess. 
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THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISCOURAGEMENT. 

If  Hale  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  avoid  men  of 
his  own  class  and  escape  the  recognition  of  old  acquaint- 
ances, he  had  now  a  definite  and  rational  motive.  He 
was  in  constant  apprehension  lest  some  clew  to  his  move- 
ments should  reach  John  Banks,  or  he  should  encounter 
the  mineralogist  upon  the  streets  for  he  doubled  his  own 
ability  to  w  ithstand  the  eloquent  persuasion  of  his  friend, 
the  contagion  of  his  courage,  the  challenge  of  his  brave 
blue  eye.  That  Banks  should  jeopardize  his  own  po- 
sition further  through  befriending  him,  was  a  disaster  to 
be  prevented  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  resolved  to  keep 
out  of  sight  until  he  could  present  himself  with  good 
news.  When  he  got  into  something  paying  and  perma- 
nent, it  would  become  a  natural  and  agreeable  duty  to 
confide  his  good  fortune  to  his  friend,  and  load  down  the 
latter  with  tender  reproaches  for  the  unwarrantable  risks 
he  had  incurred  in  his  behalf. 

He  no  longer  canvassed  the  offices  of  wholesale  estab- 
lishments, seeking  a  subordinate  clerical  position,  or 
visited  mills  and  factories,  in  a  vain  hope  of  finding  work 
at  his  trade.  His  industrial  beat  was  now  confined  to 
the  lower  portions  of  the  city,  where  coal  and  grain  were 
bartered  and  sold,  the  various  materials  used  in  building 
were  stored,  and  the  bulk  of  the  vast  trade  of  a  lively 
commercial  port  was  transacted.  Sometimes  he  wandered 
along  the  wharves,  where  great  ships,  hailing  from  every 
land  beneath  the  sun,  discharged  their  varied  cargoes, 
and  in  time  he  came  to  envy  the  very  stevedores,  whose 
muscular  prowess  insured  them  ready  occupation  at  fair 
wages,  untroubled  by  considerations  of  their  moral  status 
or  previous  career. 

Occasionally  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  occupation 
for  a  day  or  two  at  some  light  labor,  but  neither  physical 
superiority  nor  a  pronounced  adaptation  to  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  operated  to  secure  him  a  perma- 
nent place. 

Had  he  ever  felt  disposed  to  regard  the  memory  of  his 
prison  life,  with  its  nauseating  train  of  recollections,  as 
some  hateful  dream,  the  experiences  of  his  daily  life 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  forget.  Every- 
where he  went  he  encountered  familiar  forms  and 
faces,  shadowy  figures  that  skulked  through  the  streets  in 
conscious  guilt  and  degradation,  gathered  in  stealthy 
confab  where  blind  alleys  opened  upon  the  public 
thoroughfares,  or  roamed  the  streets  more  boldly  when 
the  sun  had  withdrawn  its  light,  and  the  feeble  rays  of 
San  Francisco  gaslight  rendered  the  shadows  more 
opaque.  The  air  of  confidential  fellowship  with  which 
these  disreputable  apparitions  habitually  [greeted  Hale, 
the  knowing  leer  which  seemed  to  invite  his  confidence 
and  suggest  a  secret  community  of  purpose,  the  easy 
and  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  strike  him  for  a  quarter,  increased  his  sense  of  humili- 
ation, and  tended  to  discourage  any  secret  ambition  he 
may  have  cherished  to  regain  the  respect  of  the  better 
element  of  society.  Even  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  constantly  renewed  the  dismal  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  the  annals  of 
the  Police  Court,  with  their  record  of  misery  and  crime, 
reviving  memories  of  old  acquaintanceship,  and  adding 
another  black  page  to  the  history  of  men  whose  lives  had 
been  inextricably  interwoven  with  his  own  in  daily  as- 
sociation behind  prison  walls. 

The  time  had  been  when  he  had  reasoned  with  himself 
that  his  transgression  was  an  offense  against  society,  and 
by  serving  out  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  law,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  society's  constituted  voice,  he  would  have 
expiated  his  sin.  Slowly  he  acquired  the  painful  lesson 
that  his  gravest  crime  had  been  the  sin  against  himself, 
and  that  the  most  stringent  legal  penalty,  patiently  under- 
gone, could  not  undo  the  result,  nor  efface  the  brand  upon 
his  soul. 

The  episode  with  James  Blakeman  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  puzzling  and  annoying  experiences. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  and  profitless  search  after  occu- 
pation, he  came  constantly  in  contact  with  men  whose 
faces  he  had  never  seen  before,  whose  very  personalities 
were  unknown  to  him,  but  who  still  addressed  him  in 
varying  tones  of  severity,  caution,  apprehension,  or  kind- 
ness, while  between  their  souls  and  his  own  a  strange 
light  of  recognition  flashed. 

In  later  years  he  arrived  at  a  clearer  understanding  of 
these  vague  intimations,  and  the  undefined  suspicion  of 
wrong  assumed  shape  and  form.  When  he  had  reached 
this  stage  of  philosophy  he  did  not  look  far  or  search 
deeply  for  underlying  principles.  As  a  man  who  himself 
passes  through  the  sharp  agony  and  slow  misery  of  a  wast- 
ing disease  becomes  an  infallible  witness  of  its  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  others,  so  the  man  who  has  experi- 
enced the  deadly  ravages  ot  concealed  guilt  working  upon 
a  human  existence,  recognizes  by  unerring  intuition  the 
symptoms  of  moral  disorder  and  decay.  As  a  physician 
acquires  in  hospital  practice  a  nice  discrimination 
between  symptoms  and  a  skillful  classification  of  disease, 
the  man  who  receives  his  schooling  in  a  state  prison,  and 


views  with  a  studious  mind  the  traits  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  moral  invalids  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  gains  a 
peculiar  insight  into  the  spiritual  condition  of  fallen 
men ;  and  these  perceptions  are  only  sharpened  if  for  a 
time  he  shares  their  estate. 

Let  men  preach,  if  they  will,  the  strong  ties  of  human 
love,  the  sacred  links  of  friendship,  the  holy  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie.  I  will  show  you  a  bond  more  powerful 
than  all  these,  more  enduring  than  human  affection,  more 
indissoluble  than  priestly  rite,  more  tenacious  than  friend- 
ship: and  it  is  the  humiliating  fellowship  of  crime. 
There  is  only  one  tie  on  earth  that  is  stronger,  and  that 
is  the  bond  of  suffering  and  loss. 

The  time  came  when  Hale  no  longer  demurred  at  the 
verdict  society  and  the  business  world  had  combined  to 
render  against  his  claims  to  renewed  trust. 

Returning  from  a  fruitless  pilgrimage  one  day  in  early 
summer,  as  he  turned  up  Folsom  street  he  observed  that 
a  man  was  following  him.  Walking  slowly,  to  give  the 
fellow  opportunity  to  decrease  the  distance  between  them, 
he  wheeled  suddenly  about  and  encountered  a  well- 
known  figure.  An  incredulous  exclamation  escaped  him. 

"Stubbs!" 

"  Hist,  Master  Hale ;  don't  be  after  spakin'  the  name  so 
loud.  Just  walk  along  as  if  nothin'  was  up,  and  let  me 
kape  pace  with  you  on  the  edge  of  the  curb — so." 

The  two  men  proceeded  in  silence  for  awhile.  Hale 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  does  the  stock-raising  come  on,  Stubbs?  Do 
you  think  you  are  exactly  wise  to  come  back  here  among 
your  old  associates? " 

Instead  of  hanging  his  head  or  beginning  a  lame  apol- 
ogy, the  criminal  looked  Hale  square  in  the  eye,  with  an 
expression  that  was  new  to  him,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
honest  and  deprecating. 

"And  you'll  not  be  makin'  game  of  me,  Master  Larry, 
when  I'm  telling  you?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  to  keep  sober,  Stubbs.  To  my 
mind  it's  no  laughing  matter." 

"The  truth  to  tell,  I  haven't  been  out  of  town  at  all. 
Walk  on  a  little  ahead,  Mr.  Hale,  and  don't  seem  to  be 
takin'  any  notice  of  me.  There's  a  cop  a-standin'  on 
the  corner  by  the  side  of  the  fire  hydrant,  and  lookin' 
mighty  sharp  this  way." 

This  penal  Rubicon  passed,  Stubbs  accelerated  his 
steps  and  resumed  his  confidences. 

"I  don't  so  much  mind  tellin'  you,  Master  Larry,  but 
I  wouldn't  like  that  the  rest  of  the  boys  should  get  hold 
of  it.  I've  an  old  mother  livin'  over  there  on  Tehama 
street,"  inclining  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a  little  lane 
where  squalid  homes  were  elbowed  by  grogshops,  and  half- 
clad  children  wallowed  in  the  dirt.  "  I  went  up  that  way 
the  day  we  came  back,  d'ye  remember?  and  found  the  old 
lady  bent  up  double  with  the  rheumatics,  not  a  blissid 
cint  in  the  house,  and  they  threatenin'  to  turn  her  out 
for  two  months'  rint  due.  What  could  I  do  but  empty 
my  pockets  to  the  last  dollar?" 

He  looked  at  Hale  as  if  expecting  to  hear  some  word 
of  rebuke  for  his  prodigality  or  weakness,  but  received  a 
reassuring  reply. 

"Good,  Stubbs.    I  thought  it  was  in  you." 

Stubbs  brushed  his  sleeve  impatiently  across  his  eyes. 
Words  of  commendation  were  not  so  common  an  occur- 
rence in  his  life  that  he  could  listen  to  them  unmoved. 

"  There  was  no  gettin' off  after  that  till  I  made  a  raise." 

He  stopped  short,  and  Hale  gave  him  kindly  encour- 
agement. 

"  Hard  to  find  work,  isn't  it,  old  fellow? " 

"  Hard ! "  Stubbs's  voice  had  a  ring  of  angry  contempt. 
"  Hard!  I  call  it  allfired  mane  for  them  idintical  snobs 
that  are  always  prachin'  honest  work  to  a  man  to  turn 
about  and  tell  him  to  rot  or  starve  when  he  begs  them  to 
give  him  a  show.  Such  tratement  is  a  bid  for  diviltry, 
and  a  fellow  is  a  fool  who'd  stand  it." 

This  very  natural,  if  not  exactly  creditable,  sentiment 
passed  unchallenged  by  his  companion. 

"  I'd  better  be  turnin'  off  here,  Master  Larry.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  have  it  known  that  I  was  with  you  to- 
night. I'm  off  to  Mexico  in  the  mornin',  and  when  I 
rayalize  on  some  goods  down  there  I'll  pay  you  back  the 
money  you  was  so  good  as  to  loan  me.  Or  if  a  bit  of 
change  would  come  in  convanient  just  now — "  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  his  friend  heard  the  jingle 
of  loose  coin. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  first,  Stubbs,"  he  earnestly  insisted. 
"  Did  you  come  by  this  money  honestly? " 

Hale's  query  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Stubbs's  arms  were  pinioned  from  behind,  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  clicked  together  around  his  wrists. 

"Call  round  at  the  Police  Court  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you'll  find  out  where  the  scallawag  got  it,"  said  a 
gruff  voice  to  Hale.  "  Lucky  for  you,  my  man,  you  put 
that  question  just  this  moment,  or  we'd  have  taken  you 
along,  sure  as  sin." 

The  next  day  the  town  rang  with  the  account  of  a  dar- 
ing robbery  perpetrated  in  the  storage  basement  of  a 
large  dry  goods  store — an  event  which  had  occurred  some 
days  previously,  but  which  had  been  hushed  up  to  enable 
|  the  detectives  to  apprehend  the  thieves,  one  of  whom 
|  was  captured  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  the  southern  coast 
with  his  ill-aotten  gains.  A  few  weeks  later  Stubbs  was 
en  route  for  S^n  Quentin  for  the  fifth  time  in  his  expe- 


rience, sentenced  for  life,  as  a  hardened  and  incorrig- 
ible criminal. 

This  episode  only  served  to  emphasize  the  principle 
already  deeply  impressed  on  Hale's  mind,  that  the  man 
who  has  once  stooped  to  crime  is  tenfold  more  liable  to 
yield  to  temptation  than  one  who  has  preserved  his  moral 
integrity  intact.  He  questioned  whether  he  himself  would 
impose  trust  in  a  man  who  had  once  proved  unworthy, 
notwithstanding  the  insight  his  own  miserable  experience 
had  given  him,  into  the  discouragement  and  needs  that 
beset  a  fallen  man  in  his  endeavors  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  quagmire  into  which  he  has  deliberately  walked. 
A  sense  of  moral  despondency  overcast  him  like  an 
impenetrable  cloud.  He  grew  so  accustomed  to  failure 
that  he  no  longer  prosecuted  his  search  for  employment 
with  a  remote  hope  of  success,  but  made  his  requests  in  a 
dejected  tone,  which  anticipated  and  invited  denial.  In 
more  than  one  instance  he  secured  a  refusal  where  a  bolder 
demand  might  have  inspired  confidence  in  his  ability. 
Meanwhile  the  little  store  of  money  that  he  had  put  by 
from  his  salary  while  in  the  State  Museum  was  steadily 
decreasing,  and  his  needs  grew  desperate.  One  morning 
he  saw  an  advertisement  calling  for  several  hundred  men 
to  work  on  the  sea  wall  in  process  of  construction  at 
North  Beach.  He  presented  himself  promptly  at  the 
designated  hour,  and  found  himself  one  of  an  ignorant 
crowd,  chiefly  of  foreign  extraction.  The  foreman  gave 
him  a  sharp  glance  as  he  enrolled  his  name  upon  the 
books,  and  Hale  was  conscious  of  an  answering  sense  of 
ignoble  confusion.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never  disdained 
honest  work,  or  regarded  the  exercise  of  muscle  unworthy 
of  the  best  of  men.  To  be  without  any  alternative  but 
recourse  to  manual  labor  was  an  altogether  different  mat- 
ter. He  knew  that  he  was  engaging  work  for  which  he 
was  physically  unfitted,  and  for  which  his  previous  train- 
ing had  rendered  him  ill  adapted.  It  was  another  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  his  once  promising  career,  and  there  was 
added  degradation  in  the  thought. 

Such  employment  offered  absolutely  no  future,  no 
opportunity  of  distinction.  Working  side  by  side  with 
him  were  men  of  stalwart  frame  and  iron  muscle,  who 
could  easily  discount  his  utmost  physical  effort.  To  eat, 
to  drink,  and  to  sleep;  to  provide  a  homely  shelter  and 
coarse  living  for  their  families,  if  they  possessed  any;  to 
go  on  a  rousing  spree  every  Saturday  night,  whether  or 
no  they  were  troubled  with  any  such  minor  dependen- 
cies, was  the  sum  of  their  ambitions.  Their  treatment  of 
a  man  whose  dress  and  manner  proclaimed  him  their 
superior  was  well  nigh  intolerable ;  but  Hale  nerved  him- 
self to  let  their  jeers  and  taunts  pass  unheeded,  in  the 
hope  of  laying  by  a  small  sum  which  might  enable  him 
to  embark  in  some  independent  business  on  a  small  scale. 
He  had  reached  that  point  in  his  experience  when  the 
possession  of  a  small  vegetable  stand  in  an  humble  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  or  the  establishment  ol  a  repairing  shop 
for  furniture,  over  which  he  could  maintain  undisputed 
dominion,  appeared  to  him  like  a  small  dukedom. 

He  was  punctually  on  hand  every  day,  laboring  no 
longer  and  no  less  than  his  fellow-laborers,  and  though 
he  attempted  no  remarkable  spurts  of  work,  he  noticed 
with  grim  satisfaction  that  his  muscles  steadily  increased, 
and  that  in  aspect  and  habit  he  was  gradually  becoming 
attuned  to  the  common  level  of  the  workmen.  One  day 
he  received  unexpected  encouragement.  A  man  was 
needed  to  do  a  fine  job  of  finishing  on  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  long  warehouses,  and  Hale  applied  for  the  berth. 

His  application  was  received  with  surprise  and  in- 
credulity- They  looked  at  his  laborer's  garb,  by  this 
time  soiled  and  worn,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  refine- 
ment of  his  face  and  his  well-bred  manner. 

"  Show  us  what  you  can  do,"  said  a  master  workman, 
and  he  placed  some  tools  at  the  new-comer's  hand. 

A  half-hour's  trial  served  as  a  conclusive  test  of  his 
ability,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  the  pay-roll  of  the 
laborers,  to  be  assigned  to  a  new  place,  with  more  than 
double  his  former  pay. 

He  pocketed  his  first  week's  wages  with  a  feeling  of 
renewed  energy  and  ambition,  confident  that  he  had  at 
last  secured  a  foothold,  and  that  he  could  reckon  upon 
an  advance  in  the  future.  On  the  way  to  his  lodgings  he 
indulged  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
and  gratified  his  landlady  by  presenting  her  with  a  couple 
of  months'  room  rent  in  advance,  reserving  only  sufficient 
money  to  carry  himself  through  the  coming  week.  On 
the  following  Monday  morning  he  made  an  early  start, 
tramping  across  the  hills  with  a  free  step  and  renewed 
courage.  For  the  first  time,  he  realized  that  the  severe 
labor  of  past  weeks  had  acted  as  a  spiritual  tonic,  for  the 
mind  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  brood  when  every 
sinew  of  the  body  is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension  in 
hard  physical  exertion. 

So  deeply  was  he  absorbed  in  his  work  that  he  did  not 
>  notice  the  superintendent,  as  he  approached  on  his  regu- 
1  lar  morning  round.  That  dignitary  critically  examined 
'  a  section  of  redwood  counter  upon  which  Hale  was  work- 
■  ing,  and  gave  it  the  seal  of  his  approval. 

"  That's  an  excellent  job,  my  man.    I  don't  know 
when  I  have  seen  a  neater  piece  of  joining." 
j     Hale  looked  his  gratification  at  this  remark,  but  did 
.  not  cease  his  work. 

"  A  fine  job,  an  excellent  job,"  repeated  the  superin- 
tendent, slowly.    "  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade?  " 
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The  tool  Hale  was  using  fell  from  his  hand  and 
clattered  noisily  upon  the  floor.  He  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  before  he  replied.  The  temptation  was  strong  upon 
him  to  give  a  false  or'an  evasive  answer. 

"Where  did  you  learn  your  trade?"  The  superin- 
tendent was  a  tenacious  man,  and  the  brief  delay  only 
served  to  whet  his  impatience. 

"  I  learned  my  trade  at  San  Quentin." 

His  questioner  gave  vent  to  an  impatient  ejaculation. 
"And  how  long  since  you  came  down  from  there?" 

"About  eighteen  months  ago." 

"  Discharged  or  pardoned? " 

"  I  served  out  my  time." 

Hale  made  no  further  pretense  at  work,  nor  did  his 
questioner  appear  to  expect  it.  He  summoned  the  fore- 
man of  the  carpenters  with  an  imperious  beck  of  the 
hand.  The  latter  approached  with  an  anxious  and  appre- 
hensive air. 

"See  here,  Dick,  do  you  know  this  fellow's  antece- 
dents? " 

"  I  only  know  he  was  at  work  on  the  wall  when  we  took 
him.    He  came  in  here  the  day  McDonough  took  sick." 

"  It  is  your  business  to  know.  What  do  you  say  to 
putting  a  convict  at  work  here,  among  all  this  fine  stuff, 
where  he  can  help  himself  to  any  amount  of  valuables 
lying  around  loose,  or  cut  our  throats,  as  like  as  not,  if  he 
gets  a  chance?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  button  what  charge  you  went  up  on," 
he  hastily  added,  as  he  saw  that  Hale  was  about  to  speak. 
"  Murder  or  forgery  or  arson  or  horse-stealing — it's  all  one 
to  me.  You're  a  bad  lot  together.  I  wouldn't  trust  one 
of  you  with  a  jew's-harp.  You  may  consider  yourself  dis- 
charged." 

Hale  returned  to  his  lodging  house,  and  sitting  down  in 
his  lonely  room,  gave  up  the  struggle. 
He  had  lost  faith  in  himself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DESPAIR. 

There  came  a  morning  when  he  awoke  with  a  heavy 
weight  on  his  brain.  A  voice  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  rung  the  same  cry  with  ceaseless  repeti- 
tion in  his  ear.  His  wearying  struggles  and  hopeless 
failures,  the  insults  he  had  received,  the  incredulity  with 
which  his  protestations  of  reform  had  been  met,  trooped 
before  him,  a  maddening  procession.  Impelled  by  a 
vague  unrest,  he  took  his  way  on  an  aimless  tramp  across 
the  Presidio  military  reservation,  and  crossed  the  bleak 
hills  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Golden  Gate;  passing  the 
neat  rows  of  houses  marshaled  with  stiff  precision  in 
right  lines  about  the  well-kept  lawns  and  tidy  barracks, 
he  followed  the  road  to  where  it  made  a  sharp  turn  about 
the  old  adobes,  last  relics  of  the  Spanish  occupancy  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Then  he  struck  off  across  the 
barren  wastes  that  stretch  between  the  Presidio  and  Fort 
Point. 

A  gentle  mist  brooded  overhead,  and  through  its  hazy 
envelope  the  sun  was  visible,  a  great  red  ball  high  in  the 
eastern  sky.  The  turbulent  sea  beat  with  mad  fury  against 
its  rocky  barriers,  and  the  roar  of  incoming  breakers 
echoed  like  a  sullen  murmur  in  the  distance.  One  mo- 
ment plowing  through  loose  sand  in  which  his  feet  sank 
to  his  ankles,  the  next  treading  wet  bogs  where  unseen 
springs  renewed  the  earth's  humidity  and  fostered  a 
vegetation  of  surprising  luxuriance,  he  at  length  seated 
himself  upon  a  wind-swept  slope  and  viewed  the  solitary 
wastes  below.  No  effort  he  could  make  served  to  shake 
off  the  oppressive  influence.  Earth  and  air  and  sky  were 
filled  with  the  same  pitiless  refrain. 

The  distant  rocks  assumed  fantastic  and  forbidding 
shapes.  A.  freshly  upturned  heap  of  earth  by  his  side,  to 
his  distorted  vision,  took  the  form  of  a  new-made  grave; 
the  waters  of  a  shallow  brook  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  valley  below,  borrowing  its  color  from  some 
hidden  chemical  in  the  soil,  was  dark  as  the  waters  of 
Lethe;  a  little  bird  that  poised  itself  for  a  moment  on  a 
low  shrub  near  by  and  trilled  forth  its  plaintive  lay,  sang 
the  requiem  of  buried  hopes.  Resting  his  elbow  on  the 
ground  and  supporting  his  chin  in  his  hand,  he  girded  up 
his  mental  strength  anew,  in  a  vain  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence.  Reviewing  his  meager  resources, 
conning  the  lessons  of  past  experience,  bitterly  deplor- 
ing his  errors,  questioning  the  justice  of  his  repeated  mis- 
fortunes, wrestling  with  despair,  he  absently  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  form  of  an  armed  sentry  slowly  advancing 
up  the  western  road.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a 
movement  in  a  thicket  of  tall  brakes  below,  and  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  crouching  away  from  the  sentry's  line  of 
vision,  presented  itself  to  the  lonely  watcher. 

"  Burke ! " 

"Hale!" 

Two  miserable  men,  alike  outcasts  from  the  world's 
respect,  gazed  into  each  other's  faces  with  unconcealed 
aversion.  The  man  who  had  arisen  from  his  hiding 
place  in  the  brakes  was  emaciated  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
His  head  was  bare,  and  his  matted  hair  was  entangled 
\fith  the  burrs  of  a  low  plant  common  to  that  region ; 
his  grimy  face  exhibited  a  beard  of  several  weeks' 
growth ;  his  ragged  clothes  but  ill-sufficed  to  hide  his 
shivering  form,  while  the  long  nails  that  terminated  his 
bony  fingers  had  a  claw-like  aspect,  as  if  they  had  learned 
to  dig  beneath  the  soil  for  sustenance. 


As  the  fnan  encountered  Hale's  searching  eyes  and 
caught  the  startled  exclamation,  he  dropped  to  the 
ground  with  a  weak  gesture  of  surrender. 

"  Game's  up,"  he  feebly  acknowledged. 

As  Hale  viewed  the  hunted  creature  before  him,  and 
beheld  the  approaching  sentry,  there  came  before  his 
mental  vision  the  text  of  an  advertisement  he  had  scanned 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  a  few  days  previously. 

$2,000  Reward.— The  State  of  California  offers  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000)  reward  for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  the  es- 
caped prisoner  Jerry  W.  Burke,  escaped  from  San  Quentin  on 
the  night  of  November  30th,  188—.  Said  Burke  was  arrested  in 
San  Bernardino  county,  in  the  year  of  1876,  for  the  crime  of 
highway  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  twenty  years'  con- 
finement. He  is  a  man  of  strong  physique,  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height,  with  brown  hair,  sandy  beard,  and  at  the  time  of  his  es- 
cape was  clothed  in  a  brown  woolen  shirt,  black  and  white 
pants  with  lengthwise  stripes,  and  had  on  a  pair  of  low  cowhide 
shoes. 

The  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  San  Bernardino  county  offers  a 
similar  reward  for  his  recapture. 

Two  thousand  dollars!  A  prodigious  amount  in  the 
eyes  of  a  starving  man.  The  avenue  of  escape  from  all 
his  troubles  was  flung  wide  open  before  him,  if  he  chose 
to  avail  himself  of  the  chance.  And  yet  there  was  that 
on  the  face  of  the  man  who  cowered  in  abject  humility 
beside  him,  which  made  him  pause  and  reflect  whether 
relief  at  such  a  price  were  worth  the  having.  He,  too, 
had  known  what  it  was  to  be  friendless  and  forlorn,  to 
hearken  in  apprehension  for  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps;  and  if,  in  the  strength  of  youth  and  the  recol- 
lection of  virtuous  teachings,  he  had  chosen  to  turn  and 
face  his  penalty,  he  was  none  the  less  sensible  to  the 
horrors  of  the  fugitive's  situation. 

"  Pretty  hard  work  to  grub  a  living  from  this  soil,  old 
man?"  Hale  was  temporizing  with  himself  and  the 
temptations  that  assailed  him.  Burke  faced  the  situation 
in  the  courage  of  despair. 

"  You're  in  luck  this  time,  Hale,  d — —  you !  You 
can  pay  back  the  old  score  now  with  interest." 

" Then  you  were  the  one,  Burke?"  Hale's  tone  was 
less  expressive  of  interrogation  than  of  quick  conviction. 
At  the  convict's  remark  his  mind  traveled  intuitively  to 
the  day,  some  six  years  gone  by,  when  he  had  looked 
forward  with  eager  craving  to  a  speedy  release,  and  the 
score  of  credits  won  by  years  of  patient  endurance  and 
faithful  compliance  with  prison  regulations,  had  been 
wiped  away  in  a  moment  by  the  discovery  of  an  under- 
mined wall  and  some  rude  tools  secreted  in  his  cell.  It 
was  a  wrong,  the  enormity  of  which  could  not  be 
estimated;  which,  beside  prolonging  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment, had  set  him  finally  at  liberty  without  even 
the  seal  of  the  prison  authorities'  approval,  and  added  to 
the  opprobrium  already  borne  by  his  name  in  the  com- 
munity with  which  his  lot  was  cast;  which  had  added 
another  weight  to  the  heavy  harden  already  taxing  his 
mother's  feeble  strength,  with  what  direct  influence  on 
the  events  that  followed  would  never  be  known. 

Hale's  face  underwent  a  subtle  change  as  he  reviewed 
this  grim  passage  of  his  career,  and  a  fierce  greed  for 
vengeance  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  His  jaw  was  hard  and 
set.  The  sardonic  likeness  of  a  smile  that  hovered 
about  his  compressed  lips  told  Burke  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope.  His  sentence  of  doom  finally  came  in  hoarse, 
choked  utterance. 

"  Pay  for  it!  Yes,  you  scoundrel.  And  a  heavy  debt  it 
is.  Robbing  a  man  of  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life; 
of  the  last  grain  of  trust  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows;  of  a 
last  sight  of  his  mother's  face!" 

The  convict  cringed  visibly  under  this  indictment.  The 
most  hardened  criminal  finds  a  panacea  in  forgetfulness, 
and  shrinks  from  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  con- 
sequences of  his  misdeeds.  He  did  not  attempt  any 
defense,  but  spoke  in  a  weary,  hopeless  tone. 

"  Don't  pile  it  on  too  thick,  Hale !  I  pay  heavily  enough. 
You  lost  four  years,  hang  you  !  But  you  know  the  law  in 
a  case  like  mine — all  my  credits  gone,  and  ten  years'  extra 
confinement.  And  I  had  twenty  years  before !  My  last 
chance  for  an  honest  life  is  gone.  And  my  wife  and  ba- 
bies— oh,  God !  " 

The  slow  tread  of  the  sentry  was  plainly  audible  as  he 
commenced  to  climb  the  slope.  The  two  men  were  si- 
lent and  motionless— the  one  doggedly  awaiting  his  fate, 
the  other  watching  him  with  an  inscrutable  expression  in  his 
eyes.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  sentry  approached,  until  he 
stood  a  dark  figure  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above,  where 
he  halted  a  moment  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  barren  land- 
scape and  rocky  seashore.  The  faintest  cry,  a  beckoning 
gesture,  would  have  attracted  his  attention  and  brought 
him  promptly  to  the  spot;  but  Hale  sat  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  quivered,  not  a  move- 
ment of  his  body  betrayed  his  presence  to  the  guard. 

The  vagabond  heard  the  firm  tread  of  the  retreating 
sentry,  and  gazed  with  wondering  incredulity  into  Hale's 
calm  eyes. 

"  What,  Hale?    Oh,  Lord  !    You  don't  mean  it !  " 

The  wretched  man  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes  to  force 
back  the  weak  tears  that  welled  forth  as  he  comprehended 
his  adversary's  generous  act.  Then  the  two  men  sat  on 
in  silence. 

"  What  are  your  plans,  Burke? "  Hale's  voice  was  low 
and  kind.  He  had  fought  down  the  demon  that  had 
risen  in  his  heart. 

"  To  Guatemala.  She  is  there — and  the  children. 
They  have  a  little  coffee  plantation.  It  was  her  brother's 
plan  " 


He  broke  off  and  clutched  Hale's  shoulder  in  ex 
ment,  pointing  to  a  dim,  ghostly  shape  just  roundii 
point  of  rocks  on  the  shore. 

"  There  she  comes— the  boat  I  was  waiting  for." 

They  looked  silently  into  each  other's  eyes.  Something 
of  his  lost  manhood  struggled  back  to  life  and  shone 
through  the  hard  lines  on  the  fugitive's  face,  but  he  would 
not  take  the  proffered  hand  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

"  I'm  not  fit,  Hale,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  Then 
in  a  sudden  access  of  resolution,  "  But  I  shan't  forget. 
You've  given  me  back  my  liberty.  I  swear  it  shall  not  be 
ill  used." 

Hale  watched  the  little  sail-boat  receive  its  living 
freight,  then  rose  and  pressed  his  way  westward,  hoping  to 
find  the  rest  of  spirit  which  is  frequently  the  compensa- 
tion for  great  bodily  exhaustion,  and  thus  found  his  way 
at  last  to  a  narrow  canon  with  precipitous  walls,  where 
the  breakers  of  the  incoming  tide  cast  themselves  with 
unavailing  fury,  and  fell  back  spent  and  exhausted.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  narrow  inlet,  where  the  water  swept  past 
with  a  mighty  surge,  and  the  eddying  waves  told  of  a 
deep  undercurrent,  a  curious  bit  of  sea-weed  had  lodged, 
far  down  on  the  slippery  face  of  the  rocks.  He  swung 
himself  down  to  secure  it,  with  no  foothold  but  slimy 
grooves  hollowed  out  by  the  breakers,  fastening  his  hands 
in  lichenous  growths  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  above. 
As  he  regained  the  summit  of  the  cliff  in  safety,  he  looked 
back  with  dry  wonderment  upon  the  slippery  descent  and 
the  dark  pool  beneath.  He  picked  up  a  small  fragment 
of  rock  and  tossed  it  into  the  water.  It  disappeared, 
leaving  not  so  much  as  a  ripple  in  its  wake.  Just  as 
silently  and  pitilessly  would  the  waters  have  closed  over 
a  wasted  human  life. 

He  tore  himself  away  from  the  spot,  frequently  pausing 
and  looking  back,  in  a  strange  irresolution,  at  the  silent 
pool  flanked  by  the  slippery  rocks. 

It  was  after  dark  when  he  reached  his  room  and  lit  the 
solitary  gas-burner.  His  face  had  all  day  worn  the  look 
of  a  man  pursued  by  a  foe  he  dared  not  meet.  At  last 
.he  turned  and  faced  his.  pursuer.  Why  not  yield,  once 
for  all,  to  the  phantom  ready  to  fold  him  in  an  icy  em- 
brace that  meant  oblivion  and  peace?  He  was  not  a 
coward,  but  there  comes  to  many  logical  men  a  time 
when  they  are  impelled  to  question  whether  life  is  worth 
the  struggle.  He  was  snared  in  the  meshes  of  prejudice 
and  unbelief.  The  valiant  resolves  with  which  he  had 
taken  up  life  anew  were  strangled  in  their  infancy. 
Somewhere  in  the  universe  there  must  be  room  for  him, 
a  place  where  he  could  work  out  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  refrain  of  a  little  song  he  had  sometime  heard  con- 
stantly recurred  to  him — "  Six  feet  of  earth  make  us  all 
of  one  size."  The  idea  did  not  present  itself  to  him  in 
any  finite  sense.  He  possessed  a  firm  faith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  they  phrase  it  in  the  old  church 
creeds.  The  grave  was  merely  a  gateway  to  the  future,  a 
Procrustean  bed  through  which  the  spirit,  divested  of  all 
worldly  advantages,  released  from  accidents  of  fortune, 
of  material  condition,  no  longer  restrained  by  physical 
disabilities  or  worldly  impediments,  could  pass  untram- 
meled  to  the  hands  of  its  Maker.  The  body  was  little 
more  than  a  garment,  he  argued — a  mere  "  flesh  over- 
coat," which  the  soul  must  some  day  throw  aside.  Could 
there  be  any  deadly  sin  in  the  soul  seeking  its  own  en- 
franchisement? 

As  a  rule,  he  disapproved  of  suicide.  There  were  few 
men  who  did  not  owe  a  duty  to  society,  to  family,  to 
some  one  near  and  dear.  In  his  case  there  were  no  re- 
straining influences.  He  could  not  think  of  a  soul  on 
earth  who  would  sorrow  for  his  loss.  Society  had  no  place 
for  him  ;  even  the  great  working  world  had  repulsed  him. 
He  realized  a  sense  of  fitness  in  the  deed  which  should 
crown  a  life  disgraced  with  a  suicide's  grave.  He  sat  for 
a  long  time  without  stirring,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head.  Could  his  spiritual  vision  have  been  opened,  who 
can  tell  what  pitying  faces  might  have  greeted  him.  Once 
he  started  and  looked  with  momentary  eagerness  around 
the  room,  unable  to  divest  himself  of  a  fancy  that  his 
mother's  hand  had  been  laid  softly  upon  his  head.  But 
he  could  only  see  the  phantom  at  his  elbow,  which 
mocked  and  jeered  and  beckoned  him  on. 

He  rose  at  length  and  went  to  a  bureau  drawer.  A 
small  mahogany  case  was  lying  there.  He  unlocked  it, 
and  drew  out  a  revolver  and  examined  its  charges.  His 
face  was  calm  and  his  hands  steady.  He  looked  about 
the  room,  and  idly  wondered  who  would  be  its  next 
occupant.  Some  compassionate  thought  of  his  quiet 
landlady  flitted  through  his  mind,  and  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  quiet  reflection.  Whatever  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts,  they  bore  fruit  in  action.  He  caught  up  his  hat, 
and  thrusting  the  weapon  into  his  breast  pocket,  hurriedly 
left  the  room  and  passed  out  into  the  street. 

A  dim  fancy  framed  itself  in  his  clouded  brain  that  he 
would  like  to  reach  the  lonely  rock  overhanging  the  deep 
pool,  where  he  had  wandered  in  the  afternoon.  No  food 
had  passed  his  lips  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
he  was  weak  and  exhausted ;  but  he  plodded  wearily  along 
Third  street,  and  out  Market,  parsed  brightly  lighted  shop 
windows  with  their  array  of  costly  goods,  to  where  a  tide 
of  people  was  pouring  out  of  the  opera  house,  and  he 
found  his  progress  momentarily  checked. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TESTIMONIALS  FOR  DR.  HARDY. 


A  room  full  of  company.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  con- 
versation regarding  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the 
wonderful  institutions  founded  for  the  benefit  of  suffering 

humanity.    One  of  them,  Mr.  G  H  ,  speaks  up 

impulsively. 

"And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  advance  in  civilization,  and 
sympathy  for  the  suffering,  I  tell  you  there  is  at  present,  in 
our  very  city  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing institutions,  which,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy, 
is  a  horrible  cloak  of  iniquity." 

Mrs.  F  H  A  answers  him  promptly,  "  Is  it 

Dr.  Hardy's  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Foundling  Asylum  ? " 

Mr.  H         looked  astonished;  then  turning  to  those 

about  him,  said  :  "  I  have  spoken  simply  of  an  institution 

of  iniquity,  and  Mrs.  A         responds  with  its  name. 

This  is  sufficient  commentary  on  its  well-known  reputa- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  H  !  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  of  such 

a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  as  Dr.  Hardy,  with 
his  snow-white  beard  and  hair?  And  beside,  think  of  the 
excellent  gentlemen  who  compose  his  board  ot  trustees! 
It  is  impossible  that  they  could  lend  themselves  to  such 

a  thing!"  said  Mrs.  F  ,  with  indignation.    "Why,  I 

know  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  French  myself,  and  I  know 
it  can't  be  true." 

Mr.  H  smiled  and  said,  "  That's  what  I  thought 

when  I  was  a  trustee  for  Dr.  Hardy.  I  would  not  believe 
the  tales  I  heard,  and  closing  my  ears  to  them,  considered 
him  a  benevolent  old  gentleman.  But  just  before  my 
term  was  out  I  had. strong  proofs  of  his  villainy,  and  had 
it  been  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  my  two  years, 
I  might  have  done  something.  As  it  was,  I  was  powerless, 
and  with  my  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  I  was  not 
asked  to  serve  again,  as  you  can  well  imagine." 

The  lady  reporter  present  said  that  the  infamies  of  Dr. 
Hardy  had  reached  the  papers  time  and  again ;  but  being 
every  one's  business  it  was  nobody's  business,  and  so  the 
matter  was  never  prosecuted  and  brought  into  the  light 
of  day. 

"  What  is  it  all  about?"  said  another.  "  And  what  are 
these  infamies  and  wrongs?    I  am  curious  to  know." 

"Some  of  them  can't  be  told  just  here,  but  the  chief 
wrong  is  the  studied  criminal  negligence  of  the  foundlings 
left  in  the  basket.    They  all  die,  of  course." 

"But  I  can't  understand.  Doesn't  Dr.  Hardy  get 
compensation,  the  same  as  the  other  institutions,  from 
the  state — twelve  dollars  a  month  for  every  child  under  a 
year?    And  I'm  sure  I  heard,  only  the  other  day,  of  a 

hundred  dollars  given  him  by  Mrs.  Charles  C  ,  one  of 

our  richest  ladies." 

"  Of  course  he  gets  money.  That's  what. he  runs  the 
thing  for.  But  he  couldn't  make  a  fortune  out  of  it  unless 
he  ran  it  on  the  most  economical  principles.  Conse- 
quently he  feeds  the  babies  on  a  sort  of  slush,  no  matter 
whether  sick  or  well ;  and  so  it  costs  him  but  little." 

"  But  he  has  to  pay  for  their  burial  if  they  die,  and  that 
would  cost  more  than  keeping  them  alive.  So  you  see 
there  is  a  discrepancy  in  your  statement." 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  city  buries  the  babies,  and,  from 
what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  I  suspect  that  the  under- 
takers and  the  benevolent  doctor  are  in  partnership  in 
a  sort  of  a  way.  He  saves  the  little  dead  bodies  till 
there  are  five  or  six,  and  then  orders  but  one  coffin  for  the 
lot,  and  charges  the  city  with  five  or  six.  A  neat  little 
profit  could  be  made  out  of  this  business  in  course  of 
time." 

"Oh,  horrors!  you  make  me  feel  faint.  But  still  I 
can't  believe  it." 

"I  was  like  you,"  said  Mrs.  E  S  C  .    "  I 

didn't  believe  it,  either.  But  I  heard  of  an  undertaker 
last  February  who  said,  '  1  am  tired  of  carrying  out  dead 
babies  to-day.  Why,  I  took  five  out  of  Dr.  Hardy's 
alone.'  I  told  this  to  Nathaniel  Hunter.  He  simply 
scoffed  at  it.  Being  very  fond  of  facts,  I  took  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  City  Hall,  hunt  up  the  Health  Office,  and 
look  over  the  death  record.  There  I  saw  it  in  black  and 
white — February  28,  1885,  the  record  of  five  foundlings 
handed  in  by  the  undertaker;  and  the  dates  of  death  had 
been  so  arranged  by  the  wily  doctor  that  they  scattered 
over  different  days  preceding.  You  can  go  and  see 
it  for  yourself,  if  you  like.  I  had  from  one  institution, 
also,  a  record  of  ten  babies  that  would  be  from  one  week 
to  four  months  old  if  alive,  and  they  had  been  put  in  the 
basket  during  the  four  months  preceding.  I  visited  Dr. 
Hardy's,  and  traced  out  the  ages  of  the  children  there, 
finding  only  one  that  could  possibly  tally,  though  there 
must  have  been  many  other  children,  from  all  over  the 
city,  of  similar  ages  left  here  during  the  time.  Now  what 
became  of  these  hapless  little  creatures?  That  they  were 
not  adopted  is  certain,  for  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips  that 
he  had  no  children  for  adoption,  as  well  as  from  others 
who  had  tried  in  vain  to  secure  an  infant  by  this  means. 
For  some  reason  of  his  own  as  yet  unknown,  he  opposes 
the  adoption  of  these  pitiful  waifs  by  kind-hearted  people, 
unless  there  is  a  distinct  clink  of  coin  in  the  transaction. 
Ordinarily  respectable  people  are  always  refused. 

"  As  nearly  as  I  could  compute  it,  I  found  by  the 
death  record  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  that  there  were 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  children  under  a  year  that  had  died, 


twenty-seven  of  whom  came  from  Dr.  Hardy's.  At  the 
time  I  visited  it  there  were  but  seven  children  there, 
ranging  up  to  two  years — most  of  whom  had  attained 
from  five  to  eighteen  months  before  being  placed  in  the 
institution,  and  who  were  specially  looked  after  by  their 
mothers,  and  paid  for.  This  made  a  vast  difference  in 
their  welfare.  The  foundling  proper — those  dropped  in 
the  basket,  unknown  and  unclaimed — were  the  tiny 
babies  tucked  in  the  cribs,  with  sunken  eyes  and  blue 
lines  on  their  wee  faces,  doomed  to  death  by  most  in- 
sidious natural  means.  • 

"  Desiring  still  further  facts,  I  sought  out  a  child's 
nurse,  one  that  is  marvelously  successful  in  raising 
babies,  from  birth  on  the  bottle.  She  had  been  in  Dr. 
Hardy's  employ  for  months.  Said  she:  'I  couldn't 
stand  it ;  it  was  too  terrible.  Why,  the  babies  died  off 
right  and  left.  I  was  the  night  nurse,  and  was  left  to  get 
through  the  best  I  could.  I  was  not  allowed  sugar  to 
feed  them,  nor  decent  food.  The  finest,  fattest  baby  got 
sick  before  it  was  there  three  days.  We  had  to  give 
them  just  what  we  were  told;  but  I  tell  you  it  made 
me  wild.  Why,  they  would  die  that  sudden  that  I 
wouldn't  know  they  were  dead  when  I  took  them  up  to 
feed  them.  I  have  had  five  babies  die  on  my  hands  in  a 
single  night,  out  of  seventeen.  It  was  horrible,  when  I 
knew  if  1  had  had  proper  food  I  could  have  saved  a  good 
many  of  them;  but  I  wasn't  even  allowed  to  try.  How 
well  I  remember  little  General  Washington.  You  see, 
he  came  in  the  basket  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  so 
we  called  him  General  Washington.  He  was  such  a 
bright  little  chap  that  we  were  awfully  taken  with  him, 
and  we  resolved  to  feed  him  ourselves.  We  bought 
Nestle's  food  out  of  our  own  pockets  for  him,  and  he 
thrived  and  grew  splendidly,  while  all  the  other  babies 
died  right  along.  But  there  was  a  mistake  one  day — we 
never  could  quite  understand  it.  He  was  found  stupid, 
and  could  not  be  waked  up.  And  how  badly  we  all  felt 
when  the  poor  little  fellow  was  carried  out  with  the  rest ! 
You  know  you  get  very  much  attached  to  a  bady  you 
have  raised  in  spite  of  circumstances.  Well,  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  It  is  too  horrible  to  have  so  many  babies  die 
on  your  hands,  and  you  tied  hand  and  foot— not  able  to 
do  a  thing  to  better  matters.  So  I  left.  Oh,  but  Dr. 
Hardy  is  a  hard  men !   A  man  with  a  heart  of  stone.' " 

"  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  E  ,  "  I  have 

in  my  possession  a  diary  of  a  lady  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, who  once  acted  as  assistant  at  Dr.  Hardy's ;  and 
it  is  really  the  most  blood-curdling  thing  I  ever  read — fit 
for  a  Wilkie  Collins  or  Charles  Reade  romance.  Nobody 
would  believe  it;  and  yet  I  know  the  lady  to  be  truth- 
fulness itself,  and  so  affected  by  the  scenes  she  had 
passed  through  that  she  had  an  attack  of  nervous  pros- 
tration that  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  place." 

"  Why,  that  must  be  the  place  that  my  friend  Mrs.  T. 

H.  H  was  President  of  years  ago,  when  the  board 

was  composed  of  ladies.  I  have  heard  of  the  peremptory 
manner  in  which  they  were  fired  out  because  they  dared 
to  object  to  the  infamies  practiced;  and  that  was  the  time 
when  Dr.  Hardy  gave  utterance  to  the  noble  sentiment, 
'  We  don't  want  any  women  prowling  around  here  and 
interfering  with  the  way  this  place  is  carried  on.'  And  so 
he  has  had  men  trustees  ever  since,  because  they  would 
not  be  apt  to  know  what  was  going  on.  He  could  safely 
rely  on  their  ignorance." 

"I  remember  now,"  said  another.  "Dr.  Hardy  was 
the  man  who  went  up  to  the  Legislature  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  to  get  his  appropriation  renewed ;  and  my 

friend  Mrs.  Dr.  H  was  up  there  at  the  same  time  to 

get  one  for  the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital ;  and  her 
friends  in  the  Legislature  told  her  privately  that  if  she 
hoped  for  any  influence  she  must  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  old  villain  of  a  Hardy,  for  they  did  not  propose 
.to  enrich  him  any  longer;  that  they  had  information  in 
regard  to  him  and  his  villainy,  and  that  his  appropriation 
was  to  be  cut  off.  Sure  enough  it  was,  and  I  don't  know 
but  that  some  decent  foundling  asylum  could  secure  that 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  at  the  next  Legis- 
lature, if  properly  applied  for.  We  ought  to  have  a  re- 
,  spectable  foundling  asylum  in  San  Francisco." 

"Isn't  that  the  Dr.  Hardy  that  got  hold  of  the  legacy 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  left  by  Michael  Reese  to  the 
San  Francisco  Female  Hospital,  just  by  his  mistake  of 
terming  it  the  San  Francisco  Lying-in  Hospital?" 

"  Yes,  the  very  one;  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
paid.  It  should  have  been  hotly  contested,  for  Michael 
Reese  had  promised  the  ladies  of  the  Female  Hospital 
personally,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  had  remembered 
them  in  his  will ;  and  among  his  effects  was  found  a  pict- 
ure of  their  building,  beside  numberless  other  proofs, 
while  he  had  no  interest  in  Hardy  whatever.  But  Hardy 
has  a  great  appetite  for  money,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  words  1  Lying  In  '  Hospital,  and  claimed  and  actually 
got  the  twenty  thousand.  Everybody  knew  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  will  was  to  the  contrary." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  man  that  the  Argonaut  calls  *  The  Old 
Gentleman  with  the  Comical  Hat,'  isn't  it? "  said  another, 
waking  up  to  the  question.  "  Now,  why  does  he  wear 
that  hat?   I'd  like  to  know." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lady  reporter,  "  because  he  is  a  marked 
figure  everywhere,  with  his  white  beard  and  hair,  and  the 
peculiar  cap  he  wears,  with  curious  little  tabs  over  his 
ears." 


"  Oh,  I've  seen  him  often.   And  so  that  is  Dr.  Hardy?  " 

"  I  pity  any  girl  whose  secret  gets  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 

Hardy,"  said  Mrs.  H  ,  with  a  shiver.    "  My  mother 

knew  him  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  she  considered  him 
then  to  be  a  man  who  would  convert  almost  any  secret 
into  gold." 

"  But  look  here,"  said  another  lady.  "  Infanticide  is  a 
crime !  And  I  am  sure  that  the  law  would  not  permit  a 
doctor  to  kill  off  babies  this  way  any  more  than  it  would 
permit  their  unfortunate  mothers;  and  we  know  how  they 
are  punished." 

"  Of  course,  that  is  just  what  is  the  matter.  Dr. 
Hardy's  asylum  is  merely  a  legalized  form  of  infanticide. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  baby  has  only  to  put 
it  in  the  basket  in  the  fence,  and  within  a  week  or  two  it 
is  carried  out  to  the  cemetery  to  rest  with  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  baby  victims.  You  ought  to  see  the  numbers 
buried  with  the  pauper  dead!  One  day  I  was  out  there, 
and  the  old  grave-digger  pointed  them  out,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them  ;  and  yet  life  was  just  as  sweet  to  them 
as  to  any  living  creature." 

"  Nice,  neat  way  of  disposing  of  them,  isn't  it?  And 
makes  a  profit  for  the  doctor  and  undertaker." 

"  You  all  seem  so  certain !  And  yet  it  is  so  hor- 
rible to  believe  that  in  this  city  there  could  be  anything 
so  cold-blooded  and  monstrous!  The  law  ought  to  take 
it  up! "  said  another. 

And  indeed  it  is  high  time  that  public  opinion  should 
protest  against  this  death-pen  for  infants — this  Herodian 
slaughter-house.  When  public  opinion  is  fully  aroused, 
then  the  law  will  be  put  into  operation,  and  will  wipe  out 
this  terrible  blot  upon  our  fame  as  humanitarians.  Then 
we  shall  not  have  to  blush  for  maintaining  and  supporting 
such  a  den  of  iniquity. 

All  the  names  used  above  are  bona  fide,  and  represent 
actual  opinions  of  individuals  in  our  city,  who  look  to  The 
San  Franciscan  to  voice  their  sentiments,  and  aid  the 
true  advance  of  civilization  by  using  the  knife  upon  such 
a  foul  growth  upon  our  body  social  as  this  Legalized 
Form  of  Infanticide  found  in  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling 
Asylum.    S. 


The  Bibte  revisers  have  not  found  any  reason  to  mate- 
rially alter  the  phrase  of  the  Fifth  Commandment.  The 
duty  of  filial  respect  is  still  its  specific  injunction.  And 
it  would  be  well  if  all  the  clergymen  in  the  land  were  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  bring  it  especially  to  the  attention  of 
American  youth.  It  has  come  to  be  too  easy  a  matter  to 
slip  the  parental  leading  strings.  The  boy  is  released  too 
soon  from  control;  is  allowed  too  free  access  to  things 
that  pertain  to  the  man ;  is  suffered  too  frequently  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  behests  of  those  who,  by  both  the  laws 
of  man  and  nature,  are  endowed  with  due  authority  over 
him.  We  need  something  of  a  revival  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation.  In  too  many  families  is  the  command  of 
the  sire  mocked  by  the  child;  in  too  many  families  does 
the  sire  fail  to  exact  strict  obedience.  Public  morals  are 
suffering  in  consequence,  and  young  faces  abound  in  our 
penitentiaries.  The  reins  of  parental  discipline  need 
tightening.  The  boy  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
minor  until  his  majority.  His  twenty-first  birthday  should 
mark  a  great  event  in  his  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  average  American  boy  recognizes  no  special 
significance  in  the  day,  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the 
right  to  vote.  He  should  also  feel  a  sense  of  independent 
manhood  and  of  individual  responsibility.  But  he  does 
not.  For  too  many  years  has  he  been  allowed  to  indulge 
his  own  desires,  to  make  light  of  filial  obligations,  and  to 
respond  freely  to  the  temptations  that  beset  him.  The 
scriptural  injunction  should  be  literally  obeyed.  The 
chilJ  should  be  compelled  to  realize  his  complete  subor- 
dination of  self  in  the  family.  Human  experience 
demonstrates  clearly  enough  that  there  must  be  a  head  to 
every  household,  and  that  head  accorded  implicit  obe- 
dience and  careful  respect.  The  boy  should  feel  himself 
constantly  within  the  vision  of  the  parental  eye.  He 
should  entertain  a  positive  fear  of  parental  displeasure, 
and  should  be  given  all  needed  punishment  for  every 
infraction  of  parental  rules.  It  was  never  so  easy  for  the 
young  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  ways  of  vice  as 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  they  should  be  kept  under  so 
strong  a  curb.  No  matter  though  the  curb  may  gall,  it 
should  be  stiffly  held,  nevertheless.  The  parent  who 
ignores  this  duty,  who  does  not  force,-  if  need  be,  the 
obedience  he  has  the  right  to  exact,  is  guilty  of  participa- 
tion in  the  evil  doings  of  his  child.  He  cannot  free  him- 
self of  responsibility.  The  immorality  of  the  times  needs 
the  most  vigorous  methods  of  correction.  The  reform  of 
convicted  criminals  is  doubtless  an  important  philan- 
thropy, but  the  restoration  of  the  parental  authority  in  ten 
thousand  homes  of  the  land  is  a  more  pressing  necessity. 
Current. 


The  King  of  Bavaria  will  pay  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  seeing,  at  Munich,  with  himself  as  the 
only  spectator,  a  performance  of  Sardou's  Theodora. 
This  is  paying  pretty  dearly  for  an  evening's  diversion, 
but  His  Majesty  will  probable  reimburse  the  royal  treasury 
after  the  manner  of  the  "Duke"  in  The  Mascotte— hy 
increasing  the  dog  tax.  The  King  himself  affords  a  very 
attractive  subject  for  a  comic  opera  librettist. — Current. 


The  new  issue  of  postal  cards  will  be  pink  in  color. 
While  this  may  not  be  much  of  an  improvement  on  the 
old  style,  the  change  will  cause  no  regrets,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  concede  a  less  interesting  object  than  the 
postal  card  which  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  decade. 
The  United  States  has  printed  nothing  which  looks  so 
untemptingly  cheap. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Why  do  not  some  people  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  greeting  that  is  so  cold  that  one's  social  temperature 
goes  down  to  zero,  and  one  so  gushing  that  you  are 
amazed  at  its  vehemence?  To-day  you  meet  a  certain 
woman,  and  she  freezes  you  with  the  coldness  of  her 
greeting;  to-morrow  she  overwhelms  you  with  effusion. 
It  is  simply  her  humor,  which  has  no  more  right  to  afflict 
you  than  has  her  milliner's  bill. 

Small  mysteries,  which  do  not  amount  to  anything  in 
the  end,  are  positive  sins  against  good  manners.  Young 
girls  often  err  in  this  regard,  and,  unless  checked,  acquire 
an  unfortunate  habit  that  is  afterward  hard  to  eradicate. 
Personalities  are  decidedly  better  out  of  general  conver- 
sation, but  mysterious  allusions  are  more  objectionable. 
Conservative  women  feel  deep  regret  at  the  type  of 
girl  who  "  guys  "  at  every  thing,  and  considers  it  a  special 
sign  of  wit  and  intelligence  to  do  so.  Such  a  girl  is  simply 
creating  in  herself  a  state  of  mind  that  will  make  her  in- 
capable of  taking  life  seriously,  until,  perhaps,  a  sad  mis- 
take makes  it  necessary.  She  is  not  the  merry  girl  every- 
body likes,  but  one  who  "  hates  "  or  "  adores,"  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  impertinent  things  to  those  she 
considers  "  not  her  style."  Her  chaff  or  guying,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  an  insult  to  older  people,  and  gives 
young  men  an  opportunity  of  estimating  her  at  precisely 
the  value  she  sets  upon  herself.  This  may  appear  strong 
language,  but  it  is  true.  The  sooner  the  "guying"  girl 
realizes  the  truth  the  better  for  her  and  those  who  care 
for  her. 


Faille  JFrancaise,  a  soft  make  of  corded  silk  and  gros 
grain,  is  more  fashionable  than  either  brocade  or  satin. 
Brocade  seems  principally  confined  to  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds, and  very  beautiful  they  are;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing distinctively  new,  except  the  shaded  brocades,  the 
weaving  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  shadow  behind  the  pattern.  Some  of  the  corded 
silks  have  fancy  stripes  in  combination  colors — such  as 
green,  red  and  blue ;  black  and  red,  mousse  and  pistache- 
green.  Gros  grains  display  thread  stripes,  and  sometimes 
a  tiny  brocade.  Fashionable  shades  are  bouton  d'or,  Nile, 
pink,  straw,  brown,  blue,  gray  chaudron  and  chartreuse. 
Watered  silks  and  moires  have  come  in  again,  both  plain 
and  with  satin  stripes.  Some  effective  cheap  dresses  are 
made  in  printed  Ben^aline  with  a  light  ground,  such  as 
cream,  with  fans  and  other  shaded  patterns  on  them. 
Italy  supplies  a  good  lining  silk  for  mantles,  striped  in 
bright  colors,  and  many  magnificent  stuffs  are  prepared 
for  the  mantles  themselves.  The  newest  in  velvet  has  the 
pattern  thrown  on  a  canvas  ground,  which  is  not  trans- 
parent, and  the  goods  altogether  is  light  and  suitable  for 
summer.  This  is  made  in  self-color  and  most  charming 
combinations,  such  as  chartreuse  and  brown,  dark  coral 
and  mousse.  Gros  grains  display  close-set  herring-bone 
stripes  of  velvet,  and  many  violet  brocades  are  thrown  on 
thin  gauze;  pin  spots  of  velvet  between  the  brocade 
on  a  gros  gain  is  costly  but  handsome,  and  is  used  alike 
for  mantles  and  dresses.  The  newest  gauzes  have  pat- 
terns outlined  in  beads,  either  by  hand  or  interwoven. 

New  mantles  give  an  expression  that  the  fashionable 
ones  are  certainly  smaller,  for  many  are  not  only  short  at 
the  back,  but  in  front  also.  They  are  nearly  all  high  on 
the  shoulders  and  at  the  throat,  having  a  plain,  straight, 
close-fitting  collar,  and  are  much  beaded.  One  beautiful 
model  is  trimmed  with  an  admixture  of  lead  and  bronze 
beads;  it  has  sleeves,  and  the  trimming  is  carried  down 
the  back;  the  foundation  is  silk.  Another  is  mainly 
composed  of  beaded  canvas  in  a  conventional  design, 
while  on  the  sleeves  the  beading  is  in  horizontal  stripes. 
A  red  velvet  mantle  is  trimmed  with  many  rows  formed 
of  close-set  circles  in  jet.  In  lieu  of  lace,  the  sleeves  and 
the  back  have  a  ruching  of  pinked-out  Merviellieux. 
Heliotrope  is  a  favorite  shade  in  both  plush  .and  velvet. 
Many  stylish  mantles  are  composed  of  alternate  rows  of 
velvet  and  gauze,  with  jet  drops,  and  nearly  all  are  lined 
with  shot  silk ;  some  are  entirely  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  beading.  Lace  mantles,  intermixed  with  sparse 
stripes  of  silk  or  velvet,  are  worn  again,  while  yak  or 
worsted  lace  combined  with  watered  silk  composes  others. 
Electric  blue  sicilienne  and  beads  is  a  new  idea,  and  bro- 
caded canvas  is  the  novel  material  for  cloaks.  There 
are  some  stylish  cloth  jackets,  short,  close-fitting,  but 
with  waistcoats  of  distinctive  coloring.  The  latest  idea 
for  ulsters  is  homespun  and  small  checks,  trimmed  with 
ruchings  of  the  same.  

California  to  her  other  attractions  now  adds  pearl  fish- 
eries. La  Paz,  Lower  California,  is  the  point  from  which 
the  rarest  of  all  pearls,  the  black  pearl,  comes.  At  John 
Levy's,  on  Sutter  street,  there  is  on  exhibition  this  week 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pearls  of  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors.  The  windows  are  full  of  these  dainty 
gifts  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that 
the  costliest  and  rarest  gems  of  the  collection  comes  from 
our  own  coast.  There  is  something  wonderfully  touch- 
ing in  the  formation  of  pearls,  which  are  the  result  of 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  oyster.  There  are  times  when 
an  oyster  opens,  and  at  such  time  sand  and  other  sedi- 
ment enter.  If  by  chance  any  of  the  extraneous  matter 
becomes  imbedded,  it  causes  pain,  and  the  effort  to 


throw  off  this  sediment  causes  the  oyster  to  exude  the 
substance  of  which  the  pearl  is  composed.  By  the  cease- 
less wash  of  the  waves  the  pearl  finally  imbeds  itself  in 
the  oyster,  and  becomes  perfect  in  shape.  At  last  the 
oyster  is  killed,  after  the  necessary  suffering  to  produce 
this  rare  product,  and  this  makes  Bible  reference  to  the 
future  life  as  the  "  pearl  of  great  price,"  very  applicable. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  a  diamond  or  other  token 
were  not  chosen,  but  as  supreme  happiness  can  only  be 
attained  by  supreme  suffering,  the  pearl  is  indeed  a  fitting 
emblem.  This  tribute  of  the  sea  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  history  and  fashion,  and  signifies  purity 
in  the  language  of  gems.  Many  of  the  pearls  on  ex- 
hibition at  Levy's  are  fit  for  a  crown,  and  some  of  them 
dainty  enough  to  tempt  their  fortunate  possessors  to  dis- 
solve and  drink  them  in  their  wine,  as  did  imperious 
Cleopatra. 

There  are  some  new  English  parasols  which  have 
handles  of  papier-mache  to  match  the  coverings — by  no 
means  a  bad  idea,  for  the  wooden  stick,  pretty  though  it 
may  be,  is  sometimes  a  troublesome  bit  of  color  in  a  cos- 
tume, especially  when  it  is  as  large  as  a  small  sapling.  A 
novel  decoration  for  a  parasol  is  a  lace  pocket  handker- 
chief carelessly  dropped  on  one  gore  and  tacked  in  posi- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  dictionary  definition  of  deco- 
ration may  seem  to  exclude  the  classification  of  the  hand- 
kerchief under  that  head,  but  the  dictionary  don't  know 
anything  about  fashions.  The  majority  of  the  new  para- 
sols are  black,  cream,  or  ecru,  and  rather  large.  The 
three  leading  novelties  are  the  handkerchief  parasol, 
the  minaret,  and  the  mandarin.  The  first  has  a  canvas 
handkerchief  printed  with  a  Byzantine  border  edged 
with  lace ;  the  minaret  has  a  point  shaped  like  a  pagoda. 
Many  of  them  have  a  deep  flounce  of  lace,  covering  two- 
thirds  of  the  parasol,  and  falling  well  below  the  edge. 
Some  are  made  in  muslin,  with  the  gold  ribs  showing, 
and  inside  at  the  top  a  deep  circle  of  lace  is  inserted. 
The  mandarin  is  a  perfectly  flat  shape  like  the  Chinese 
parasol,  and  has  no  lace  at  the  edge.  Transparent  black 
lace  parasols  are  made  up  over  red,  with  ribbon  bows  on 
the  outside,  of  the  same  shade.  Many  handles  have 
been  introduced  in  the  shape  of  carved  wood — dogs, 
serpents,  birds,  etc. ;  well-cut  cherry  hooks  with  the  bark 
left  on,  are  also  used. 

Crepe  cloth  is  another  fashionable  material,  and  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  in  stripes  of  delicate  blended  colors  for 
light  summer  dresses.  It  is  used  for  morning  dresses, 
fichus,  and  to  trim  large  straw  hats.  The  unshrinkable 
tennis  flannels  of  this  season  are  particularly  pretty,  light 
in  weight,  soft  and  becoming.  The  plain  and  broad 
striped  materials  are  used  together.  Another  fashionable 
fabric  which  has  taken  greatly  with  the  public  is  the 
woolen  yak  lace  edging,  and  in  the  piece.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  a  novelty  should  be  copied  and  produced  so 
soon  in  cheap  imitation;  but  so  it  is,  and  the  imitation 
will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  real.  In  cream  color 
this  lace  will  be  g-eatly  used  for  morning  costumes,  mixed 
with  nun's-vailing,  canvas  or  fine  flannel.  In  black  it 
goes  well  with  cashmere,  and  is  to  compose  the  fronts  or 
panels  of  skirts,  the  waistcoats,  bodices,  close-fitting  out- 
door jackets,  or  horizontal  insertion  in  skirts,  with  a  back- 
ground of  colored  silk  or  satin. 


Among  the  novelties  in  neck-wear  specially  intended 
for  tailor-made  suits  and  for  street  and  traveling  wear,  are 
standing  collars  of  striped  percale  mounted  on  "  dickeys  " 
long  enough  to  allow  a  stud  matching  the  collar-button 
to  show.  Of  course,  the  bodice  is  either  cut  or  turned  in 
at  the  neck  under  a  shawl-collar  that  forms  the  finish. 
The  stripes  are  hair-lines  printed  together,  so  that  a  de- 
cided color  effect  is  produced.  Pink,  blue,  brown  and 
green  stripes  on  white  are  much  favored.  Cuffs  to  match 
accompany  each  collar,  and  are  close  fitting,  being  long 
enough  to  extend  over  the  short-wristed  glove.  A  nar- 
row tie  is  considered  in  better  taste  with  the  collars  than 
a  brooch,  the  button  and  stud,  which  are  usually  of  ham- 
mered gold  or  silver,  being  sufficient  jewelry.  The  ties 
are  such  as  gentlemen  wear,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a 
shop  where  men's  neck-wear  is  sold.  Dark  colors  are 
usually  chosen.  For  other  occasions  the  high  white  col- 
lar, with  rounded  rather  than  square  corners,  continues  in 
favor.  Cuffs  are  closer  fitting,  and  only  plain  buttons  or 
links  are  worn. 

It  is  whispered  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  lace- 
trimmed  mull  or  silk  Marie  Antoinette  kerchiefs,  and  as 
they  adapt  themselves  well  to  round  waists  and  tucked 
skirts,  it  may  be  a  general  revival.  Tulle,  white,  soft  and 
fresh  in  its  appearance,  has  never  gone  out  of  fashion,  for 
when  a  finish  was  needed  for  a  V-shaped  opening  in  the 
bodice,  tulle  has  been  given  first  consideration.  It  is  so 
charitable  in  its  effect,  and  so  softens  the  lines  in  the  face, 
that  many  wise  women  use  it  altogether.  If  at  the  throat 
the  neck  is  a  little  thin  and  bones  are  prominent,  the  tulle 
can  be  drawn  over  these  and  fastened  with  a  handsome 
pin.  It  looks  like  a  bit  of  coquetry,  but  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  wisdom,  for  it  conceals  a  defect. 


Jewelers  are  glad  to  see  that  decided  preference  is 
being  shown  for  solid  silver  pieces.  As  a  present 
for  a  bride  a  fat,  comfortable-looking  jug,  tea-pot  or 


sugar-bowl  of  solid  ware  is  in  greater  favor  than  an  en, 
service  of  plated  metal.  Among  the  smaller  articles  thai 
are  also  in  vogue  are  silver  card-cases  and  purses,  which 
are  either  very  elaborately  engraved  or  else  have  merely  a 
monogram,  initial,  crest  or  coat-of-arms.  A  slender  but 
strong  chain  of  silver  is  attached,  and  serves  as  a  handle. 

Silver  snuffers  and  nightcap-looking  extinguishers  are 
seen.  Being  small  pieces,  they  may  be  given  by  those 
who  cannot  afford  costly  articles,  and  yet  wish  to  remem- 
ber the  bride.  Apropos  of  solid  silver,  a  chosen  set  of 
friends — classmates  of  a  young  girl  who  is  to  be  married 
on  a  June  day — were  determined  not  to  give  anything 
that  was  not,  as  the  sage  of  nineteen  said,  "  really  good." 
So  they  united  their  wisdom  and  ducats,  and  had  a  dozen 
tea-spoons  made  to  order,  the  little  money  that  was  left 
over  being  used  to  purchase  a  case  that  would  be  more 
serviceable  than  the  frail  ones  usually  furnished  by  silver- 
smiths. 

Bracelets  and  dog-collars  of  silver,  heavy  and  very 
plain,  are  chosen  because  of  their  positive  value,  a  fancy 
prevailing  for  ornaments  of  a  material  that  announces 
itself,  and  yet  is  absolutely  simple  in  workmanship.  One 
may  grieve  for  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  Venitians,  but 
as  the  East  is  just  now  the  center  of  attraction,  it  may  be 
that  among  the  sterling  metal  will  be  found  some  orna- 
ments graven  by  the  deft  fingers  and  designed  by  the 
poetical  mind  of  the  Oriental,  who,  though  worshiping 
his  work,  does  not  forget  to  drop  it  at  the  sound  of  the 
muezzin. 


The  dark  "  mammy  "  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  rolling-pin  as  a  weapon  of  defense  only 
equaled  by  the  razor,  would  think  it  were  enjoying  its 
apotheosis  if  she  could  see  it  to-day.  Once  a  plebeian  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  to-day,  in  its  satin  robe,  it  is 
an  aristocrat.  A  strip  of  blue  satin  somewhat  longer 
than  the  pin  is  tacked  to  it  at  one  edge  with  little  head- 
less nails,  drawn  around  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
then  fastened  over  the  first  tacking,  with  the  overlap- 
ping edge  turned  under.  On  the  fastenings  are  arranged 
small  brass  hoops,  which  are  placed  about  an  inch  apart. 
At  each  end  the  satin  is  fringed  out  and  drawn  around 
the  handles  to  form  a  full  ruffle.  A  broad  band  of  rib- 
bon is  then  tied  around  each  end,  and,  coming  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  forms  the  loop  by  which  the  useful 
ornament  is  hung  near  to  the  dressing  table.  On  the 
hooks  may  be  suspended  glove  and  shoe  buttoners, 
bangles,  and  any  other  of  the  numerous  etceteras  that 
are  always  out  of  place. 

Another  ornament  than  is  much  fancied  is  an  Italian 
wine  flask.  The  wicker-work  is  carefully  gilded  or 
bronzed,  and  then  a  broad  ribbon  in  harmony  with  the 
other  decorations  is  tied  around  its  slender  neck. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  the  imitation  biscuits  that  are 
made  of  satin,  carefully  scorched  with  the  brush,  and 
sent  usually  at  Easter  or  Christmas  with  a  greeting  upon 
them.  A  funny  way  of  arranging  one  is  to  carefully  tie  a 
large-looped  bow  of  orange  or  crimson  satin  ribbon 
about  three  inches  wide ;  lay  the  biscuit  on  this  so  that 
it  will  look  as  if  placed  there  by  accident  (fastening  it 
underneath,  however),  and  then  have  a  little  mouse — 
which  may  be  purchased  at  Ichi  Ban's— slyly  making  his 
way  to  the  waiting  least.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  little 
ornament,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
biscuit  in  its  simplest  state. 


The  English  tennis  cap  is  as  quaint  as  may  be  this  year, 
being  sometimes  of  colored  cross-bar  linen  in  Tarn 
O'Shanter  shape,  with  a  binding  of  worsted  braid  and  a 
worsted  tuft,  and  sometimes  in  the  Zulu  shape,  with  bows 
of  colored  cretonne  and  a  wreath  of  cretonne  figures. 
The  tennis  apron  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of  linen  used 
for  the  cap,  and  has  a  wide  pocket  formed  by  turning  up 
the  end  of  the  garment,  and  ornamenting  it  with  the 
familiar  crossed  racquets. 

A  French  milliner  is  trimming  the  high  straw  hats  with 
ribbon  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  a  donkey's  ears,  and  to 
give  the  head-covering  that  name.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  questions  and  retorts  sure  to  be  caused  by  such  an 
article,  and  the  wise  woman  will  leave  it  for  her  neigh- 
bor to  purchase.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  late  French  cabinet,  or  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
position of  the  present  ministry,  the  French  bonnet  of  the 
season  is  decidedly  warlike  in  aspect.  Its  bows  and 
feathers  stand  up  in  front  so  stiffly  that  its  wearer  looks 
like  Andromache  in  Hector's  helmet.  On  one  bonnet, 
the  Treavcn,  even  the  roses  stand  erect  on  a  fair-sized 
bush,  and  seem  positively  defiant.  Only  meek  sisters 
can  wear  these  bonnets  without  appearing  warlike. 

A  novelty  in  portieres  is  one  mass  of  colored  silk  em- 
broidery, into  which  are  worked  small  round  pieces  of 
looking-glass,  these  give  the  curtains  a  quaint  and  curious 
effect;  and  at  a  distance  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
innumerable  glittering  circles  are. 

Among  the  wall  decorations  which  are  now  in  greater 
and  greater  demand  is  cartridge  paper,  a  thicker  material 
than  the  ordinary  wall  paper,  made  of  single  color.  The 
shades  obtainable  are  very  delicate.  Few  positive  colors 
are  now  used  on  the  walls.  The  old  flower  patterns  in 
wall  paper  have  also  gone  out.  If  a  pattern  is  used  at  all, 
it  is  generally  a  conventional  or  geometric  one  of  a  lighter 
or  darker  shade  than  the  background.  F.  E.  W, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FATE  OR  FORTUNE:  THE  CAPTAIN'S  TALE 


BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


The  biography  of  my  friend  Captain  Keppel  would 
form  a  volume  of  inexhaustible  interest.  No  one  could 
be  long  in  his  company  without  feeling  that  he  was  a 
remarkable  man.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me 
the  following  remarkable  story : 

We  had  been  talking  of  the  famous  diamonds  of  the 
world,  and  I  asked  him  which  he  would  select,  were  the 
choice  given  him. 

"The  Braganza,"  he  replied,  immediately. 

"  Some  people  say  it  is  not  a  diamond  at  all,  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  first  water." 

"There  is  a  strange  story  connected  with  it,  and  told 
me  many  years  ago  by  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama.  The 
tale  is  not  very  long,  and  it  may  take  your  fancy.  I  had 
met  him  begging  in  New  Orleans,  and,  seeing  from  his  man- 
ner that  he  had  known  better  days,  I  invited  him  to  my 
room  and  put  a  bottle  of  wine  between  us,  and  he  told  me 
the  story  of  his  life.    It  was  worth  hearing. 

"  His  name  was  Juan  Cardoba.  He  was  born  at  Mon- 
terey, which  even  now  is  practically  a  Spanish  town. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  personage,  and  well  off,  as 
times  were,  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  in  the  place.  Juan  lived  in  a  two-story  adobe 
house,  stuccoed  and  whitewashed,  built  round  a  square 
court.  There  was  no  education  in  those  days,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word.  Juan  played  about  in  the  forests  and 
on  the  shore,  and  did  as  he  liked.  Beside,  his  mother 
idolized  him  (he  was  her  only  son)  and  indulged  him  in 
every  way. 

"  This  mother  of  his,  it  ap|>ears,  was  a  very  supersti- 
tious woman— a  believer  in  omens,  in  witchcraft,  and  in 
white  and  black  magic  of  all  kinds.  She  was  not  a 
magician  herself,  but  there  was  an  old  Indian  wizard 
whose  acquaintance  she  cultivated  most  devoutly,  and 
whose  advice  she  religiously  followed ;  but  it  turned  out 
badly  for  poor  Juan. 

"When  Juan  was  born,  his  mother  had  the  child's 
horoscope  cast  by  the  old  wizard.  Juan  told  me  that  she 
caused  the  horoscope  to  be  engraved  on  a  gold  disc  about 
the  size  of  a  watch,  and  that  he  wore  it  suspended  around 
his  neck  for  many  years — until,  in  fact,  he  lost  that  and 
everything  else;  and  certainly  it  deserved  to  be  recorded 
in  such  a  manner,  if  any  horoscope  ever  did.  It  was  a 
remarkable  affair.  There  were  a  number  of  minor  pre- 
dictions, good  and  bad,  but  the  great  point  was — that 
which  overruled  and  dwarfed  all  the  rest — that  the 
'  native,'  at  some  time  between  his  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
third  years,  should  become  possessed  in  one  day  of  a 
greater  wealth  than  ever  belonged  to  any  human  being. 

"  There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs;  there  was  no  inter- 
preting them  in  any  way  but  one.  If  any  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  astrological  science,  then  the  truth  of  this 
prediction  was  incontestible.  Needless  to  say  that  Juan's 
mother  believed  it,  and  that  she  brought  up  Juan  to 
unquestioning  faith  in  it.  He  was  given  to  understand, 
as  soon  as  he  could  understand  anything,  that  he  was  to 
be  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  came  of  age  the  great  capi- 
talist of  the  country.  He  inherited  his  mother's  imagin- 
ative nature  combined  with  strong  flavoring  of  Mexican 
indolence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  expec- 
tations disinclined  him  to  make  any  effort  to  work  his  own 
way  through  the  world.  Wealth  is  a  mighty  power,  and 
all  the  power  that  wealth  can  give  was  to  be  his.  His 
father  died  while  Juan  was  yet  a  child,  and  thus  the  only 
influence  that  might  have  restrained  him  was  removed. 
The  boy  had  everything  his  own  way  at  home,  and — such 
is  the  power  over  others  of  a  confidence  in  one's  destiny 
— to  a  lar^e  extent  away  from  home  also.  He  was  a  little 
autocrat,  and  his  will  was  seldom  opposed.  Of  course, 
the  prediction  regarding  him  was  known  and  largely 
believed,  and  there  was  the  gold  horoscope  hanging  about 
his  neck  to  confound  all  doubters.  People  humored  him 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  when  he  grew  toward  manhood 
they  could  not  recover  what  they  had  yielded  to  him.  He 
was  the  handsome,  the  reckless,  the  ungovernable  Juan 
Cardoba,  with  a  dazzling  future  before  him.  It  was  more 
prudent,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  the  friend  than  the  enemy 
of  a  man  like  that.  Out  of  his  countless  millions  he 
might  enrich  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Monterey, 
and  never  know  the  difference. 

"Meanwhile,  Juan  felt  justified  in  spending  freely 
whatever  money  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  There  was 
no  Jew  money-lender  in  Monterey,  and  I  suppose,  had 
there  been  any,  they  might  have  made  some  difficulty 
about  accepting  Juan's  securities;  but  at  all  events  his 
mother  made  none.  Why  should  she  refuse  him?  It 
would  all  return  a  million  fold  in  a  few  years,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  boy  should  acquire,  so  far  as  he  might, 
the  habit  of  dispensing  riches.  So  Juan  cut  a  fine  figure, 
wearing  the  most  ornamental  garments  he  could  procure, 
and  trying  his  best  to  behave  as  it  the  hour  of  destiny 
had  already  struck.  I  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  quite 
a  fascinating  experience,"  observed  the  Captain.  "  Much 
better  than  the  heirs  of  great  property  in  England, 
for  instance.  In  their  case  there  is  the  concrete  estate  to 
raise  loans  upon;  but  Juan  trusted  solely  in  the  stars;  he 
was  as  much  a  man  of  destiny  as  Julius  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.    He  regarded  himself  as  superior 


to  other  men,  not  in  wordly  fortune  only,  but  as  being  the 
favorite  of  the  gods.  Whatever  he  did  must  be  right. 
And  for  a  long  time  results  seemed  to  confirm  this 
assumption.  He  had  amazingly  good  luck.  Where 
others  would  have  met  with  reverses  and  disasters,  he 
came  out  triumphant,  scathless. 

"  So  handsome  and  conspicuous  a  youth  could  have 
no  lack  of  love  affairs,  and  Juan  doubtless  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  that  score.  He  might  have  married 
the  best  match  between  San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles  had 
he  pleased,  for  his  fame  had  spread  as  far  as  that.  But 
Juan  was  not  in  a  marrying  vein  at  this  period  of  his 
career;  he  had  a  design  of  wedding  some  empress  one  of 
these  days,  and  was  not  the  man  to  throw  himself  away 
on  a  Mexican  senorita. 

"  But  there  was  one  young  lady,  Maria  Torres  by  name, 
who  made  a  particular  impression  upon  Juan;  he  had 
seen  her  at  church;  she  lived  near  San  Jose.  She  was 
young,  innocent  and  attractive,  and  belonged  to  a  good 
family.  Juan  attempted  to  make  her  acquaintance,  but 
her  father,  who  was  an  Alcalde,  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
future  millionaire's  reputation,  and  prevented  him  from 
having  access  to  her.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin, 
Manuel  Gonzales.  Stimulated  by  opposition,  Juan 
brought  all  his  address  and  resources  to  bear,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  having  some  private  conversation  with 
Maria.  He  told  me  that  he  promised  her  marriage. 
However  that  may  be,  he  continued  by  some  means  to 
dazzle  and  mislead  her,  and  she  soon  consented  to  an 
elopement.  The  distance  from  Monterey  to  San  Jose  is 
about  fifty  miles.  Juan  rode  thither  in  one  night,  rested 
in  concealment  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following  night 
awaited  Maria  at  a  spot  previously  agreed  upon,  with  two. 
horses.  It  was  his  plan  to  ride  with  her  to  Santa  Cruz, 
embark  on  a  vessel  there,  and  escape  to  one  of  the  Islands 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

He  had  at  this  juncture  nearly  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  was  looking  forward  with  some  impatience 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecy.  In  truth,  he  had 
pretty  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  All  the  prop- 
erty which  his  father  had  left  was  spent;  the  house  and 
lands  were  mortgaged  to  their  full  value,  and  a  great  many 
debts  had  been  incurred.  Unless  destiny  speedily  stepped 
in,  he  seemed  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  But  he  had  no 
misgivings.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  awaited  the  lady  at 
the  trysting-place,  he  had  never  felt  more  assured  that  all 
would  go  well. 

She  came  at  last,  and  was  ardently  welcomed  by  her 
lover;  but  before  she  could  be  lifted  into  her  saddle  two 
persons  who  were  anything  but  welcome  joined  the  party. 
These  were  the  Alcalde  and  Manuel  Gonzales.  The 
former  rode  at  Juan,  who  was  still  on  foot,  with  his  pistol 
leveled.  It  was  life  or  death.  Juan  snatched  his  own 
pistol  and  fired.  The  Alcalde  fell.  Manuel  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  rushed  at  Juan  with  his  knife.  Juan  hurled 
his  pistol  in  his  face  and  closed  with  him.  The  next 
thing  he  knew  Manuel  was  on  the  ground,  with  the  knife 
in  his  heart.    It  was  all  over  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

"The  noise  of  the  skirmish  had  attracted  some  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  Juan  had  no  time  to  lose.  He 
leaped  into  his  saddle ;  it  was  useless  to  think  of  Maria, 
who  was  on  her  knees  beside  her  father;  he  drove  in  his 
spurs  and  was  off.  Toward  morning  he  reached  the 
coast,  got  on  board  the  vessel,  and  at  sunrise  they  set  sail, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  Senor  Juan  Cardoba 's  last  love 
affair. 

"  He  could  never  return  to  Mexico,  but  there  were 
other  places  in  the  world  besides  Monterey.  The  winds 
during  the  voyage  had  been  very  light,  and  when  they 
were  forty  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara  Islands  a  dead 
calm  fell  upon  them,  and  they  lay  rolling  and  creaking  in 
a  long  smooth  swell  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  in  a 
moment  a  hurricane  struck  them  from  the  northeast. 
The  boats  were  swept  away,  and  the  ship  was  soon  found 
to  be  in  a  sinking  condition. 

"  The  sailors  built  a  raft,  Juan  looking  on.  When  it 
was  completed  it  was  found  there  was  no  room  for  him. 
He  was  left  on  the  ship.  The  raft  was  never  heard  from, 
and  Juan  was  rescued  the  next  morning,  about  an  hour 
before  the  ship  sank.  The  ship  which  had  rescued  him 
was  bound  for  Panama,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  he 
was  safely  landed  there.  His  money  was  still  in  his 
pocket,  and  while  that  lasted  he  lived  at  his  ease,  refusing, 
as  usual,  to  make  the  least  provision  against  the  time  when 
it  should  be  spent.  He  felt  that  such  precaution  would 
be  beneath  his  dignity.  He  made  some  acquaintances 
in  the  tow  n,  men  who  seemed  as  homeless  and  aimless 
as  himself,  and  by  the  time  his  last  dollar  was  gone  he 
had  obtained  an  inkling  of  what  their  trade  was.  These 
gentlemen  were  highwaymen,  and  plied  their  calling  on 
the  road  which  led  across  the  Isthmus.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  escape  and  concealment  along  this  route  were 
unsurpassed,  and  the  booty  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
as  a  temporary  accommodation,  even  by  so  incomparable 
a  person  as  Senor  Juan  Cardoba.  He  had  no  scruples 
about  joining  the  band,  therefore,  and  thus  this  romantic 
vagabond  and  rascal  became  a  brigand.  And  since  he 
was  by  nature  and  training  of  a  more  masterful  dispo- 
sition than  the  ordinary,  it  was  not  long.before  he  became 
the  captain  of  the  organization,  which,  under  his  leader- 
ship, soon  made  itself  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  col- 
lected more  plunder  than  they  well  knew  what  to  do 
with.    In  these  agreeable  circumstances  Captain  Juan 


whiled  away  a  year  or  more;  and  now,  indeed,  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  his  great  elevation  in  the  world  must 
take  place. 

"  Unfortunately,  he  was  arrested,  and  finding  the  evi- 
dence against  him  such  as  he  could  not  deny,  he  not  only 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  but  gave  the  authorities  such 
information  as  led  to  the  capture  of  the  other  members  of 
th  egang.  The  latter  were  promptly  hanged,  but  Juan,  in 
consideration  of  his  evidence,  had  his  life  spared ;  but  his 
long  black  hair  was  cropped  short,  he  was  branded  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  red-hot  iron,  was  designated  by  a  num- 
ber in  lieu  of  a  name  and,  in  short,  was  enrolled  among 
the  life  convicts. 

"This  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  prospects 
of  an  ordinary  man,  but  Juan  was  far  from  losing  cour- 
age. He  imagined  that  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
effecting  his  escape,  especially  as  Providence,  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  toward  him,  must  necessarily  take  the 
whole  conduct  of  his  affairs  under  its  direct  control. 
Whether  he  expected  an  earthquake  to  swallow  up  his 
keepers,  or  an  angel  to  come  down  from  heaven  and 
loose  his  bonds  by  night,  I  don't  know;  but  he  main- 
tained a  cheerful  bearing  under  all  circumstances,  and  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  shoot  and  hang  every  one  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  capture  and  conviction,  as  soon 
as  he  should  come  into  his  fortune.  He  treats  his  guards 
in  the  meantime,  with  great  good  humor  and  lightness  of 
heart. 

"One  day  Juan  and  his  companions  in  chains  were 
taken  from  their  confinement  and  put  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  forthwith  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  eastward. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  ventilation  not  having  been 
specially  attended  to  in  the  convicts'  quarters,  their  suffer- 
ings were  intolerable.  Yet  Juan  did  not  lose  heart,  and 
when  a  fever  broke  out  among  his  companions,  of  which 
many  died,  he  looked  upon  his  circumstances  as  fortu- 
nate rather  than  otherwise ;  because  he  not  only  escaped 
the  contagion,  but  was  allowed  to  lie  on  deck,  where  he 
at  least  breathed  the  fresh  air,  though  at  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade.  They  skirted  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  then  bearing 
southward,  crossed  the  line  and  came  to  anchor  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Here  Juan  and  his  friends  were  taken  ashore, 
and  after  a  day  or  two's  detention  were  divided  into 
parties  and  sent  northward  into  the  interior.  It  seems 
the  Brazilian  government  had  determined  to  have  some 
roads,  and,  from  motives  of  economy,  was  availing  itself 
of  convict  labor.  Early  one  morning  Juan,  chained  by  the 
leg  to  one  of  his  fellows,  was  driven  out  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  and  kept  at  work,  with  little  intermission, 
until  sundown.  So  time  went  on;  and  every  morning  he 
would  say  to  himself,  'To-day,  perhaps!'  and  every 
night,  'It  will  surely  be  to-morrow!'  And  he  smiled 
secretly  to  himself  at  the  thought  of  how  little  his  keepers 
imagined  what  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  them. 

"  It  was  an  inexpressibly  wearisome  existence  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  body,  though  the  beauty  of  flowers 
was  everywhere,  and  each  day's  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of 
splendor,  and  in  the  mornings  the  low-lying  banks  of 
clouds  were  tinged  with  an  ethereal  rose-color. 

"  During  one  of  the  elemental  uproars  which  frequently 
disturbed  their  labors  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  Juan  had 
taken  shelter  under  a  mushroom-shaped  rock,  the  over- 
hanging ledge  of  which  acted  as  a  sort  of  umbrella.  Two 
of  the  other  convicts,  linked  together  by  their  chain, 
squatted  beside  him.  The  steady  roar  of  the  rushing 
deluge,  the  unintermittent  detonations  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  glare  and  dazzle  of  lightning,  produced  a  singular 
numbness  or  amazement  of  the  senses.  The  streams  of 
water  careering  down  the  little  slope  made  deep  channels 
in  the  sandy  soil,  and  as  he  stood  gazing  vacantly  at  one 
of  these  ruts  he  saw  in  it  the  sparkle  of  a  large  crystal. 
It  shone  so  brightly  that,  after  gazing  at  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  impelled  to  step  out  from  beneath  the 
overhanging  rock,  thereby  instantly  becoming  as  thor- 
oughly drenched  as  if  he  had  plunged  over  head  and  ears 
into  a  tank  of  water,  and  snatch  the  crystal  ere  it  should 
be  carried  away  by  the  current.  As  he  grasped  it  in  his 
hand  and  rose  erect  to  return  to  his  shelter  an  explosion 
as  of  mighty  cannons  stunned  his  ears,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  blinding  flash  seemed  to  envelope  him,  and  he 
was  hurled  to  the  earth  by  an  irresistible  force  that 
appeared  to  shrivel  up  all  the  nerves  and  juices  of  his 
body.  He  became  senseless,  but  for  how  long  a  time  he 
knew  not.  When  he  came  to  himself  the  black  clouds 
were  breaking  and  the  rain  had  ceased.  Beneath  the  rock, 
blackened  and  rigid,  lay  the  bodies  of  his  two  companions. 
Juan  attempted  to  rise,  but  his  legs  would  not  support 
him.  Looking  down  he  saw  the  right  leg  of  his  trousers 
was  scorched  off  below  the  knee,  and  the  limb  itself 
strangely  twisted,  and  the  chain  that  connected  his  ankles 
was  fused  and  the  links  parted.  So  far  as  fetters  went,  he 
was  free,  but  that  thunderbolt  had,  at  the  same  instant, 
laid  upon  him  fetters  which  could  never  be  loosed  in  this 
world.    He  was  crippled  for  life. 

"As  he  sat  there,  dazed  and  maimed,  on  the  soaked 
earth,  he  had  forgotten  the  great  lump  of  crystal,  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg,  which  he  still  clutched  in  his  right  hand. 
It  had  preserved  his  life,  it  had  broken  his  chains;  yet 
such  a  mockery  of  freedom  was  worse  than  slavery  itself. 
Could  his  limbs  but  have  served  him  he  might  have 
escaped,  then  and  there,  in  the  dense  jungle  that  extended 
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eastward  scarce  three  hundred  yards  distant.  But  there 
he  sat,  helpless,  with  the  crystal  sparkling  in  his  hand. 

"  Presently  the  two  overseers  who  had  charge  of  the 
party  came  up  to  him.  They,  too,  had  been  prostrated 
by  the  shock,  though  not  otherwise  injured.  They  ex- 
amined him,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  stand,  much 
less  walk,  they  decided  to  return  to  the  camp,  which  was 
a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  return  with  the  ox-cart  for 
him  and  the  two  corpses. 

"  '  Stay !  What  has  the  fellow  got  in  his  hand  ?— an  eye- 
glass? ' 

"  '  It  sparkles  well.   Open  your  hand — let  us  see  it ! ' 

"  '  I  picked  it  out  of  the  mud,'  said  Juan,  indifferently; 
and  he  allowed  them  to  take  it  and  examine  it. 

"  '  Only  a  bit  of  melted  glass ;  throw  it  away ! '  said  one. 

"  'How  should  melted  glass  come  here?'  returned  the 
other.  'It  is  a  bit  of  crystal,  and  purer  than  one  often 
sees  in  these  parts.  I  have  seen  a  worse  piece  sold  for 
five  dollars.  I  shall  take  it  back  to  camp  and  show  it  to 
the  Senor  Engineer.' 

" '  Well,  whatever  you  get  for  it,  we  go  shares,'  said  the 
first.    '  If  it  were  only  a  diamond,  now,  amigo  mio  ! ' 

"'Holy  Virgin!  a  diamond!'  exclaimed  the  other. 
'  You  and  I  would  then  buy  Brazil  and  use  it  for  a  cattle 
ranch ! '  And  they  walked  away,  laughing,  the  last  speaker 
having  put  the  crystal  in  his  pocket. 

"  During  their  conversation  Juan  had  sat  in  a  mood  of 
gloomy  abstraction,  not  consciously  attending  to  what 
was  said,  and  he  so  remained  after  they  had  parted,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  save  when,  occasionally,  he 
turned  them  upon  the  stiffened  bodies  of  his  companions, 
huddled  beneath  the  rock.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  depressed  and  hopeless;  life  seemed  blank  and 
valueless.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  maimed,  and  that 
every  fiber  of  his  body  felt  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched  and 
twisted — there  was  in  him  a  sense  of  having  lost  some- 
thing far  more  than  bodily  health  and  vigor;  yet  he  could 
not  explain  to  himself  whence  the  feeling  arose.  It  was 
there,  and  was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 

"  By  and  by  he  became  aware  of  a  sentence  that  kept 
repeating  itself  in  his  head — '  Holy  Virgin !  a  diamond ! ' 
When  did  he  hear  it?  Had  he  said  it  himself?  A 
diamond!  What  diamond?  When  had  he  been  think- 
ing or  speaking  of  diamonds?  '  Holy  V irgin !  a  dia- 
mond! '  After  long  studying  over  the  matter  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  words  had  been  uttered  in  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  overseers — the  short  one.  Yes,  it  must  have 
been  he ;  and  then  he  had  put  the  crystal  in  his  pocket 
and  gone  off,  laughing.  But  what  had  set  him  to  think- 
ing of  diamonds?  There  were  no  diamonds  here.  Stay! 
Were  not  diamonds  sometimes  found  in  Brazil?  He 
himself  had  found  the  crystal,  and  diamonds  were  a 
kind  of  crystals,  perhaps  .  .  .  Suddenly  Juan  sat 
erect  and  stretched  out  his  clenched  hands  before  him, 
while  his  face  became  crimson  and  his  eyes  stared 
wildly.  But  the  thought  that  had  come  into  his  mind 
was  too  terrible  to  be  believed — to  be  borne!  He 
struck  his  fists  against  his  forehead,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
Bah  !  it  was  impossible.  And  yet — this  was  the  last  day 
— to-morrow  completed  his  twenty-third  year!  But  a 
diamond  half  a  large  as  a  man's  fist — such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  of  !  But  was  not  the  treasure  he  was  to 
find  something  hitherto  inconceivable — unprecedented? 
'  Holy  Virgin  !  a  diamond ! '  Holy  Virgin,  indeed !  A 
diamond  like  that  would  buy  a  nation  !  And  he  had 
held  it  in  his  hand !  And  he  had  let  them  take  it  away 
from  him  ;  and  he,  a  cripple  and  a  convict,  had  found  it 
— a  convict  who  had  no  rights,  who  could  own  nothing! 
But  he  had  found  the  chief  diamond  of  the  world,  had 
held  it  in  his  own  hand,  and  had  given  it  away  without  a 
thought,  and  so  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled!  So  Provi- 
dence, in  which  he  had  never  lost  faith,  had  kept  faith 
with  him!  '  Holy  Virgin  !  a  diamond!'  Oh,  it  could 
not  be ! — it  must  be !  He  tore  the  horoscope  from  his 
neck  and  flung  it  far  from  him.  Then  he  heard  a  laugh 
and  voices,  and  the  two  overseers  were  there  again,  with 
the  ox-cart.    He  crouched  down  and  stared  at  them. 

"  '  Heh,  amigo!'  said  the  first,  coming  up  to  him, 
'  have  you  found  any  more  of  those  bits  of  glass?  ' 

"  '  Give  me  back  my  crystals! '  said  Juan  in  a  whisper. 

"  '  Ha,  ha!  his  crystals!  Come,  that  was  not  a  bad 
crystal !  Do  you  know  what  that  crystal  is?  'Tis  a  dia- 
mond— yes,  a  true  diamond,  worth  hundreds  of  millions, 
or  more,  very  likely;  and  he  and  I  shall  get  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  very  likely;  and  by  the  Virgin!  we  will 
speak  a  good  word  for  thee,  too,  and,  who  knows?  thou 
mayest  get  thy  pardon  in  a  year  or  two.  Carrambo! 
Such  crystals  are  not  found  every  day.' 

"The  veins  started  out  on  Juan's  forehead;  his  face 
became  dark  red;  he  uttered  a  shriek,  '  My  life — my  dia- 
mond ! '  and  fell  forward,  with  his  face  on  the  earth. 

"  It  was  pretty  hard  on  the  poor  devil,  wasn't  it?  "  said 
the  Captain,  appealing  to  us  as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  What  became  of  him  ? "  « 

"He  could  remember  nothing  else  lor  a  long  time. 
Probably  he  was  out  of  his  head  for  a  year  or  more. 
When  he  came  to  his  senses  again  he  was  in  a  hospital  at 
Rio,  almost  a  skeleton  and  wholly  a  cripple.  He  was  in- 
formed that,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  troubled 
by  a  thunderbolt,  and  also  and  especially  because  he  had 
found  the  largest  diamond  yet  discovered,  he  had  received 
a  pardon  from  the  government.    But  nobody  said  any- 


thing about  giving  him  back  his  diamond.  All  the  spring 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him.  There  was  more  lile  in 
his  paralyzed  limbs  than  in  his  mind.  He  had  no  hopes, 
no  desires,  scarcely  any  thoughts.  He  crawled  about 
from  one  street  corner  to  another,  hobbling  between  his 
crutches,  or  basked  torpidly  in  the  sun,  like  a  snake. 
Something  was  known  of  his  history,  and  the  people  re- 
garded him  with  a  half-kindly,  half-contemptuous  curi- 
osity, and  gave  him  aims. 

"  When  a  man  has  lived  wholly  under  the  dominion  of 
a  fixed  idea  or  purpose,"  continued  Captain  Kcppel, 
twisting  the  little  idol  on  his  watch-chain  between  his  fin- 
gers, "and  something  happens  to  upset  it,  he  is  like  a 
steam  engine  that  has  lost  its  driving-wheel.  It  is  all  over 
with  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  more 
different  from  each  other  than  was  Juan  Cardoba,  who 
found  the  diamond,  different  from  the  thunder-smitten 
wretch  who  crept  about  Rio  two  years  later. 

"  By  and  by — he  could  not  tell  exactly  when  or  how — 
he  was  put  on  board  a  vessel  and  taken  back  to  Panama, 
whence  in  the  course  of  years  he  made  his  way  as  far  north 
as  Los  Angeles.  There  one  day  he  saw  Maria  Torres,  now 
a  handsome  and  happy-looking  woman  of  thirty,  driving 
in  a  carriage  with  a  Spanish  officer,  evidently  her  husband. 
The  street  was  crowded,  and  the  carriage  happened  to 
stop  close  to  where  he  was  standing.  As  he  stared  up  at 
her  she  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  with  an  expression 
of  pity  threw  him  a  piece  of  money.  He  threw  it  back 
at  her  with  a  snarl  of  rage.  It  was  the  first  impulse  of 
emotion,  good  or  bad,  that  he  had  felt  since  his  calamity. 

"Afterward  he  wandered  eastward  to  New  Orleans,  and 
there  remained  up  to  the  time  I  met  him,  a  very  old  man. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  story  the  bottle  of  wine 
was  finished  also.  I  thanked  him  for  the  entertainment 
he  had  afforded  me;  he  bowed  with  a  certain  dignity, 
resumed  his  crutches,  and  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 
When  he  was  gone  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Juan  Cardoba  was  just  crossing  the  street,  when  a  rattle 
of  wheels  and  a  noise  of  shouting  attracted  my  attention 
to  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  who  had  taken  the  bits 
between  their  teeth  and  were  running  away.  They  had 
passed  in  a  moment,  and  there,  on  the  pavement,  lay  the 
finder  of  the  Braganza  diamond.  They  picked  him  up, 
still  breathing,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  hotel ;  but 
when  I  came  down  stairs  and  looked  at  him  I  saw  that 
he  was  gone  where  diamonds  have  no  value. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  have  wearied  you,"  added  the  Cap- 
tain, rising  and  looking  about  for  his  hat.— Copyright. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


That  genuine  philanthropist,  good  old  King  Gama,  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  opera,  The  Princess  Ida, 
declares  that  he  makes  it  his  business  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  and  expose  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of 
those  about  him;  and  he  can't  think  why  everybody 
should  say  that  he  is  such  a  disagreeable  man. 

The  Rambler  has  known  a  number  of  people  who  had 
the  old  king's  fault,  and  his  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
its  being  one.  They  would  come  up  smiling  and  make 
some  very  offensive  remark,  with  such  entire  absence  of 
malice  as  made  it  doubly  exasperating,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  resenting  it.  These  are  the  class  of  friends 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  candor.  "  You  see  I  am  a 
plain,  blunt  man,"  says  one  of  them;  "no  hypocrisy 
about  me.  I  say  just  what  I  think."  The  Rambler  has 
wished  many  times  that  there  was,  for  the  hypocrite  may 
at  times  be  an  entertaining  companion.  A  member  of 
this  class  of  chronic  fault-finders  never  is.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  pronounced  characteristics  of  human  nature, 
though  it  may  be  a  faulty  one,  that  even  the  wisest  man 
would  always  rather  hear  flattery,  though  he  may  know  it 
to  be  false  and  insincere,  than  be  told  a  disagreeable 
truth.  No  matter  how  much  allowance  may  be  made 
for  a  complimentary  expression  which  is  known  to  be 
prompted  by  some  unworthy  motive,  it  will  always  be 
thought  by  the  recipient  that  the  flatterer  has  in  his  heart 
a  lurking  admiration,  to  which  he  has  given  utterance  in 
an  exaggerated  form.  The  wiser  a  man  is  the  more 
consciousness  he  will  be  likely  to  have  of  his  human  im- 
perfections, and  the  more  anxious  he  will  be  to  have  his 
good  qualities  extolled  rather  than  his  faults  criticised. 
It  is  only  the  fool  whose  self-conceit  is  so  firmly  grounded 
that  no  adverse  opinion  can  shake  his  confidence  in  his 
own  transcendent  merits. 

The  French  have  a  favorite  proverb  which  has  been 
adopted  into  English  :  "The  truth  should  not  be  spoken 
at  all  times ;  "  and  it  is  always  a  safe  motto  to  adopt  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  through  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  good 
feeling  of  our  fellow-men.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  the  appointed  judges  of  the  morals,  the  customs 
and  the  manners  of  our  brother  mortals,  and  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  will  have  quite  enough  to  keep  us  busy 
through  life,  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  regulating 
our  own  conduct.  Beside,  it  is  always  safe  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  if  one  makes  it  his.  business  to 
go  about  trying  to  cast  out  the  mote  from  his  brethren's 
eyes,  there  are  apt  to  be  many  pairs  of  optics  looking  for 
the  beam  in  his  own. 

The  Rambler  has  the  highest  respect  for  honest  judg- 
ment, and  he  believes  that  it  is  the  undeniable  privilege 


of  every  individual  to  have  an  honest  opinion,  and  gi\ 
expression  to  it  on  occasion ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  that  ver) 
rare  quality,  tact,  to  know  when  it  is  proper  to  paso  judg- 
ment. 

True  criticism  has  its  proper  field.  The  public  acts 
and  achievements  of  any  individual  who  has  challenged 
the  judgment  of  his  fellows  by  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  before  the  public,  arc  open  to  censure 
as  well  as  commendation ;  but  no  one  is  justified  in  car- 
tying  this  spirit  of  criticism  into  the  circle  of  private  or 
social  life. 

If  the  Rambler  pays  an  evening  call  on  Miss  Bang, 
who  has  little  musical  ability,  but  who  has  spent  years  of 
patient  labor  in  obtaining  some  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  art,  and  in  response  to  his  urgent  invitation 
she  tortures  his  car  with  horrible  discords  in  endeavoring 
to  perform  some  difficult  selection  on  the  piano,  or  sings 
an  operatic  aria  in  a  voice  about  as  melodious  as  a  fog- 
whistle,  politeness  as  well  as  common  sense  would  suggest 
that  he  vail  his  real  opinion  of  her  efforts  under  cover  of 
an  allowable  subterfuge.  If,  too,  one  is  justified  in  con- 
cealing true  sentiments  when  an  expression  of  opinion  is 
invited,  how  more  important  is  it  that  we  should  be  chary 
of  giving  it  when  not  called  for.  The  Rambler  has  often 
been  shown  pictures,  poems,  stories  and  other  attempts 
at  artistic  work  of  various  kinds  by  amateurs,  which  he 
has  been  obliged  to  damn  with  very  faint  praise;  nor  has 
his  conscience  ever  reproached  him  on  account  of  the 
insincerity  of  such  weak  commendation. 

It  is  as  well,  too,  in  the  field  of  legitimate  criticism,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  human  judgment  is  fallible,  and  gov- 
ern ourselves  accordingly. 

The  critic  who  advised  poor  Keats  to  go  back  to  his 
gilly  pots  only  made  himself,  not  the  immortal  poet, 
ridiculous,  and  the  Scotch  Reviewers  who  failed  to  see  the 
least  promise  in  Byron's  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  deserve 
small  sympathy  on  account  of  the  rhetorical  pommeling 
they  received  from  the  bard,  and  the  additional  punish- 
ment of  having  to  eat  their  own  words,  and  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the 
most  exalted  minds  of  English  literature.  Doubtless 
there  were  critics  in  old  Greece  who  thought  that 
Homer  was  a  very  ordinary  ballad  singer,  whose  com- 
positions were  constructed  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
art;  but  if  so,  both  the  critics  and  their  criticisms  are 
forgotten,  while  the  blind  old  beggar's  divine  rhapsodies 
are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  whole  human  race 
throughout  the  ages.  Many  of  those  who  applauded  the 
classical  masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  performed 
at  court,  thought  Shakespeare  a  low  fellow  whose  plays 
were  only  fit  to  amuse  the  ignorant  multitude ;  yet  rare 
old  Ben  Jonson  is  now  scarcely  remembered,  while  the 
Bard  of  Avon  has  taken  his  place  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
as  undoubtedly  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  all  time. 
Edgar  A.  Poe  claimed  that  Longfellow  was  a  plagiarist, 
and  that  his  poetry  was  destitute  of  imaginative  power; 
yet  from  that  day  to  this  Longfellow's  fame  has  been 
steadily  growing,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
his  books  would  not  have  hundreds  of  readers  to  Poe's 
one. 

It  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  in  criti- 
cism as  in  justice.  The  merciful  verdict  will  be  much  less 
apt  to  be  set  aside  by  a  higher  court.  It  is  said  that  even 
the  devil  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  It  is  possible 
that  he  is  a  very  delicate  tan  color.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
lenient  judgment  of  the  character,  the  acts  and  the 
achievements  of  our  fellow-men  is  more  apt  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  than  the  harsher  decision.  The  majority  of 
mankind  are  neither  villains  nor  numbskulls.  There  are 
few  men  so  bad  but  they  have  some  good  qualities;  and 
if  a  man  has  a  taste  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  per- 
severes in  it,  the  chances  are  that  he  possesses  some  little 
ability  in  that  direction. 

The  Rambler  has  no  faith  in  the  popular  apothegm, 
"  Praise  to  the  face  is  open  disgrace,"  nor  does  he  sym- 
pathize with  the  common  prejudice  against  being  spoken 
ill  of  behind  the  back.  He  would  much  rather  anything 
of  a  pleasant  nature  should  be  addressed  to  him  openly, 
and  would  decidedly  wish  an  ill-natured  remark  with  re- 
gard to  him  to  be  uttered  out  of  hearing,  providing  some 
obliging  friend  may  not  feel  it  his  bounden  duty  to  repeat 
it  to  him.  Few  mortals  are  so  perfect  in  intellect,  appear- 
ance and  deportment  but  that  some  point  about  them 
will  be  vulnerable  to  attack ;  and  it  is  far  better  that  they 
should  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  criticism  which 
is  called  forth  by  some  peculiarities  which  it  is  probably 
impossible  for  them  to  remedy. 

The  Rambler  has  some  professed  friends  who  are  always 
reminding  him  that  he  is  awkward  and  ungainly;  that  his 
ears  are  too  prominent,  or  his  mouth  too  large;  that  he 
ought  to  shave  oftener,  and  black  his  boots  every  morn- 
ing; that  he  made  a  blamed  fool  of  himself  on  sundry 
occasions,  etc.— none  of  which  information  does  he  find 
either  agreeable  or  instructive.  He  cannot  therefore 
agree  with  Scotland's  illustrious  bard,  who  says: 

Ah,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gic  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithcrs  sec  us! 
T would  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 

He  prefers  generally  to  fancy  that  others  are  regarding 
him  with  intense  admiration,  and  would  wish  to  imagine 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  sins,  his  errors,  and  above  all, 
bis  follies,  was  locked  in  his  own  breast.         J.  D.  S. 
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MORE  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 

With  this  issue  Thf.  San  Franciscan  commences  ihe pub- 
lication of  o  series  of  original  short  stories  by  the  folloiuing 
well-known  American  authors,  viz:  Chari.es  Egbert 
Craddock,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phei.ps,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Edward 
Everett    Hale,    Harriet    Prescott  Spofford, 

HjALMER  HjORTH  BOYESEN,  J.  J.  TROWBRIDGE,  NORA 

Perry,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  other  famous  story- 
tellers. We  invite  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  of  this 
coast  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  list  of  authors,  and  to 
Fate  or  Fortune:  The  Captain's  Tale,  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  which  inaugurates  the  series. 


KARL  FORMES'S  METHOD  OF  SINGING. 


Music,  both  as  a  science  and  art,  has  been  cultivated 
during  the  last  half  century  with  an  assiduity  and  success 
second  to  no  branch  of  polite  learning.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
coordinate  of  any  of  the  agents  of  our  modern  progress 
and  refinement.  It  is  no  longer  considered  as  something 
fortuitous  in  education,  but  is  now  accepted  as  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  such,  reaching  the  importance  of 
a  profession,  with  colleges  and  pupils  in  number  and  en- 
dowment equal  to  those  which  at  an  earlier  period  were 
devoted  to  the  graver  sciences.  It  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  receive  the  support  and  patronage  of  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  European  governments.  Books,  then, 
which  profess  to  shed  new  light  upon  so  important  a  factor 
in  civilization,  are  received  by  a  very  large  class  of  the 
public  with  an  eager  interest.  A  man  is  somewhat  tem- 
erarious who  comes  out  with  a  new  method  of  singing ; 
for  a  method,  to  be  instructive  and  complete,  should  be  a 
book  of  reference  to  all  teachers  and  pupils  of  music.  It 
must  be  founded  upon  a  system,  and  not  an  organ  by 
which  the  author  or  compiler  desires  to  express  arbitrary 
and  individual  notions,  or  to  pose  as  an  inventor  of  a 
process  to  draw  the  thoughtless,  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  easy  ways  of  instruction,  and  simple  enough  to  be 
gulled  by  any  charlatan.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  improve 
on  what  has  been  written  by  earlier  and  abler  men  than 
Karl  Formes,  but  it  is  possible  to  every  intelligent  and 
well-grounded  professor  of  music  to  explain,  and  probably 
enlarge,  the  method  of  teaching. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  say  here  that  there  is  but  one  method 
in  existence  by  which  music  can  be  taught,  and  that 
method  is  founded  upon  rules  as  exact  as  govern  any 
proposition  in  logic.  It  is  based  on  certain  laws  and 
functions  of  the  lungs,  larynx  and  pharynx,  which  no  man 
of  twice  forty  years  of  experience  can  change  or  modify. 
To  Manuel  Garcia  is  the  world  of  to-day  indebted  for  the 
only  true  method  of  instruction  in  vocal  music.  He  not 
only  changed  the  entire  system  of  voice  cultivation,  but  his 
invention  of  the  laryngoscope  has  enabled  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Lenney  Browne  to  treat  of  the  organs  of  the  voice 
with  such  a  physiological  and,  we  can  intelligently  add, 
pathalogical  nicety  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  wonderful  of  modern  discoveries. 
That  instrument  has  performed  such  marvels  as  to  the 
voice  that  now  its  preservation  is  only  a  question  of  pru- 
dence and  intelligent  teaching. 

It  is  well  to  say  what  a  method  of  vocal  teaching 
should  include.  It  should  explain  with  care  the  struct- 
ural parts  of  the  vocal  ligaments — their  use  and  abuse ; 
the  peculiar  functions  played  by  the  lungs  and  larynx  in 
singing;  the  mode  of  breathing,  and  the  economy  of 
breath ;  what  is  meant  by  registers — especially  that  of  fal- 
setto; the  constitutional  differences  of  male  and  female 
voices;  the  pharynx — its  different  positions,  and  their 
effects  upon  tones;  the  distinctions  of  timbres,  and  how 
produced;  the  influence  of  the  mouth  upon  sound;  exe- 
cution, such  as  portamento,  legato,  legato  tnercalo,  stac- 
cato, aspirato,  etc. ;  the  formation  of  words ;  mechanical 
construction  of  consonants,  vowels,  accents,  phrasing; 
the  varied  emotions  and  passions  to  be  expressed,  and 
the  different  qualities  of  voice  to  be  employed  in  their 
expression. 


This  enumeration  includes  only  a  fraction  of  what  a 
method  should  teach,  and  it  is  given  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  all  we  have  cited,  and  the  much  more 
we  have  not,  which  could  have  been,  Karl  Formes 
expresses  in  just  forty  lines — a  line  for  each  year  devoted  to 
his  profession,  and  to  that  book  which  he  calls  his  Method  of 
Singing.  Surely,  from  a  man  who  has  so  long  and  credit- 
ably filled  the  place  with  the  public  he  has  done,  and  who 
comes  before  the  world  with  a  "  new  method,"  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  an  enlightenment  more  brilliant, 
learned  and  enlarged  than  even  Manual  Garcia  has  given 
us.  He  presents  to'  us  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages — the  instructive  matter  of  which  is  embraced, 
as  we  have  said,  in  forty  lines,  and  they  are  so*  barren  of 
novelty  and  instruction  that  any  one  of  his  pupils  of  two 
years'  experience  could  have  composed  a  more  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  explanation.  The  book,  then,  is  dedicated 
to  exercises — fifty-four  in  all,  printed  in  a  half  dozen  keys, 
which  accounts  for  its  inordinate  bulk.  Those  very  exer- 
cises are  open  to  the  objection  of  being  badly  graded — 
the  initial  ones  difficult,  and  the  middle  ones  easy. 

Karl  Formes  is  an  example — too  common  in  this  city,  at 
least — of  even  a  great  artist,  who  proves  his  ignorance  of 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  very  organs  which  have 
given  him  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  world  of  music. 
There  is  a  very  decided  difference  between  artistic  singing 
and  teaching.  We  are  happy  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
well  deserved  success  as  a  singer,  but  we  deplore  his 
failure  to  instruct  the  world  by  his  "new  method  of 
singing." 


A  GRAVE  SUBJECT. 

The  cemetery  sites  for  San  Francisco  taken  up  in 
early  days  seem  to  have  been  selected  in  a  most  perverse 
spirit.  One  site,  the  earliest,  Yerba  Buena,  was  on  the 
line  of  the  main  business  avenue,  and  distant  about  one 
thousand  yards  from  the  then  city  center.  After  a  very 
few  years  of  obstructing  nuisance,  the  use  of  this  ceme- 
tery had  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  New  City  Hall.  The  other  and  principal  ceme- 
teries are  on  the  direct  western  thoroughfares  to  the  sea 
(now  being  rapidly  built  up),  occupy  the  most  desirable 
portions  within  the  city  limits  for  fine  residences,  and 
intercept  the  sea  breezes  on  their  health  mission  to  the 
city,  turning  into  an  atmosphere  of  menace  the  salutary 
provision  of  nature. 

Recently  a  new  cemetery  has  been  opened  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities,  in  anticipation  of 
requirement  for  future  use.  The  location  of  this  is  about 
five  miles  south  of  the  present  cemeteries,  and  rather  out 
of  the  direct  line  of  our  regular  trade  winds.  It,  however, 
adjoins  Lake  Merced,  one  of  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany's water  tributaries,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
water  shed  to  that  already  questionable  source  of  supply. 
This  imports  a  new  difficulty  into  the  question  of  public 
cemeteries,  and  enforces  a  full  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

To  state  the  proposition  of  extra-mural  versus  intra- 
mural cemeteries,  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  solution. 
As  well,  in  our  opinion,  might  we  argue  for  or  against  the 
expediency  of  sewerage,  or  gas  and  water  distribution  in 
large  cities.  Doubtless  some  conservatives  have  main- 
tained in  the  good  old  days  that  the  introduction  of  gas 
and  light  artificially  into  our  houses,  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  which  had  plainly  made  other  dispo- 
sitions for  supplying  these  elemental  needs  of  humanity. 
It  would  seem  a  survival  of  this  feeling  which  now  exhib- 
its itself  in  opposition  to  the  measure  of  providing  new 
public  cemeteries.  But  the  question  must  be  assumed  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  We  do  not 
need  to  investigate  it  at  all.  It  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  medical  authorities  in  all  leading  cities  of  the 
world.  In  relation  to  it,  the  traditional  disagreement 
among  doctors  has  almost  disappeared.  The  deductions 
from  sanitary  science,  and  the  inductions  from  accumu- 
lated facts,  have  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  outside 
interments,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  sanitary  canon  that  the  living  and  the 
dead  should  dwell  widely  apart.  Again,  if  it  were  even 
possible  to  do  away  with  all  conditions  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health,  in  the  present  system  of  interment  within  a 
city,  a  continuance,  or  rather  a  cessation,  of  it  would  be 
only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time.  The  great  majority 
of  the  dead  could  find  no  room  among  the  living. 

"All  who  tread  the  earth  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes  that 
slumber  on  its  bosom." 

They  who  enter  life  now,  or  certainly  their  descend- 
ants, must  perforce  find  their  resting-place  far  apart  from 
the  crowded  family  tomb;  but  this  will  not  destroy  the 


sanctities  associated  with  death,  nor  efface  the  memory  of 
family  reverence  or  family  love. 

San  Francisco  has  sites  for  cemeteries  other  than  those 
already  mentioned,  which  will  better  commend  themselves 
to  the  sentimental  as  well  as  to  the  practical  mind.  The 
land  stretching  south  from  this  city,  along  the  shore  line 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  has  many  suitable  places.  This 
tract  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  county ;  from  the  high 
grounds  to  the  shore  line  of  the  bay  it  is  much  varied  in 
surface,  and  to  the  leeward  of  this  city.  The  wind  from 
the  ocean  blows  directly  over  it  on  to  the  bay,  and  it  is 
thus  free  from  the  objection  urged  against  the  present 
cemeteries.  Here,  in  some  selected  portion,  may  be  laid 
out  for  the  great  city  of  our  future  a  Greenwood  of  the 
Pacific,  far  from  the  busy  street,  the  noise  of  traffic,  and 
the  hum  of  men. 


WATER. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  city,  becoming 
sick  and  tired  of  the  endless  details  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Water  Company  and  the  city  officials,  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  involved,  and  find  themselves 
usually  worsted  in  the  combat?  It  is  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Water  Company  to  persist  until  their  antagonists 
are  wearied  into  a  sort  of  sullen  subjection.  But  the 
proceedings  of  this  week  mark  an  epoch  in  the  contro- 
versy, indicating  a  retreat  of  the  Water  Company,  and  a 
compromise  by  agreeing  to  a  small  reduction.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  An  order  was  introduced  this 
week  by  the  minority  of  the  supervisorial  committee, 
making  a  reduction  often  per  cent,  which  was  promptly 
met  by  an  order,  introduced  by  the  majority,  providing 
for  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent.  The  readers  of  The  San 
Franciscan  will  remember  that  some  weeks  ago  we  pub- 
lished a  statement  made  up  by  Messrs.  Pond  and  Roy 
from  the  estimates  and  figures  furnished  by  the  Water 
Company,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  reduction 
of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  present  rate  would,  after  full  al- 
lowance for  all  expenses  of  management  and  contingen- 
cies, leave  a  net  income  of  over  six  per  cent  on  a 
capital  of  fourteen  million  dollars,  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  capital  value  claimed  by  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany. This,  on  the  basis  of  a  friendly  settlement  with 
the  city,  would  increase  the  market  value  of  the  water 
stock  at  once  one  million  dollars;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  it  does  not  meet  the  approbation  and 
acceptance  of  at  least  the  stockholders  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Company.  Within  the  last  five  days  six  per  cent 
bonds  of  a  private  manufacturing  company  in  this  city 
have  sold  at  a  premium.  Spring  Valley  stock  has,  or 
would  have,  in  case  of  a  settlement  with  the  city  at  the 
above  rate,  a  far  more  assured  value.  The  question 
naturally  arises  among  business  men,  Why  do  the  man- 
agers of  the  Spring  Valley  Company  resist  so  persistently 
and  stubbornly  such  an  exceedingly  liberal,  and  more 
than  liberal,  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  city? 

We  believe  this  ten  per  cent  order  to  be  a  great  con- 
cession, but  we  commend  its  adoption  pending  the  inevit- 
able condemnation  and  purchase  by  the  city  of  the  whole 
Spring  Valley  plant.  The  continuance  of  the  present 
Spring  Valley  management  will  not  be  much  longer 
tolerated.  It  has  always  been  an  absolute  menace  to  the 
integrity  of  our  public  officials  and  public  men.  At  one 
of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Supervisors  to  examine  the 
statements  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company,  an  explana- 
tion was  demanded  by  the  Mayor  of  an  apparent  excess 
of  income  over  receipts  by  the  Water  Company,  including 
dividends,  construction,  management,  etc.  This  surplus 
of  many  years'  receipts  was  over  tiventy  million  dollars. 
An  explanation  was  promised,  but  has  never  been  forth- 
coming. 


THE  LAW'S  DELAYS. 

A  Chicago  Judge  has  distinguished  himself  by  peremp- 
torily calling  his  calendar,  and  dismissing  all  cases  in 
which  the  counsel  were  not  ready.  In  large  cities,  where 
there  are  so  many  courts  in  session  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  fruitless  source  of  delay  that  lawyers  send  their  clerks 
to  court  to  have  their  cases  "  put  over,"  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  "  engaged  in  the  actual  trial  of  a  cause 
in  another  court."  The  Chicago  Judge  says  to  these 
lawyers :  "  This  is  no  valid  excuse.  If  you  have  cases  in 
other  courts  you  must  employ  some  lawyer  not  otherwise 
engaged  to  attend  to  your  business  in  my  court."  While 
this  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  radical  measure,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  just  one  to  litigants.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  witnesses,  lawyers,  jurors,  and  courts,  that  the 
mere  engagement  of  one  member  of  a  law  firm  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  in  another  court,  should  cause  a  series  of 
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delays  and  consequent  daily  pilgrimages  to  the  new  City 
Hall  until  he  shall  have  finished.  Let  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  look  into  this  subject. 


THE  THOMAS  CONCERTS. 

The  great  local  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  series 
of  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Pavilion,  and  those  of  us 
who  attended  them  have  indeed  enjoyed  a  rare  musical 
feast.  It  does  not  in  the  least  add  to  our  pleasure  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  partially  at  the  expense  of  the 
Messrs.  Locke,  the  managers,  for  every  such  ill-venture 
results  in  relegating  us  to  the  backwoods  until  such  time 
as  the  managerial  memory  may  have  become  sufficiently 
obscured  to  give  us  another  treat.  There  is  no  lack  of 
musical  taste  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
means  to  gratify  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  we  are  a  freaky  lot, 
and  did  not  go  kindly  to  the  barnlike  Pavilion,  with  its 
illimitable  spaces,  for  the  excessively  refined  purpose  of 
listening  to  classical  music;  nor  have  our  people  ever 
taken  very  kindly  to  the  methodical,  unresponsive  Thomas, 
with  whom  enthusiasm  is  next  to  a  crime. 

But  our  music-loving  people,  who  stood  upon  cere- 
monies and  prejudices,  made  a  great  mistake.  The 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  Pavilion,  arranged  as  a  hall 
within  a  hall,  were  excellently  preserved,  and  there  was 
little  suggestion  of  wasted  harmonies.  It  was  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  orchestral  selections,  and  not  the  sing- 
ing, were  the  most  thoroughly  appreciated  and  enjoyed, 
and  a  still  more  noticeable  fact  that  the  Wagner  nights 
were  the  most  largely  attended.  The  Messrs.  Locke,  who 
were  sacrificed  "  that  Rome  might  have  a  holiday,"  take 
with  them  our  thanks  and  our  sympathy. 


THE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

The  misunderstanding,  and  misinterpretation  of  our 
views  on  the  Chinese  question  in  the  East  are  simply 
appalling.  We  are  daily  regaled  with  extracts  from  eastern 
papers,  commenting  on  our  " senseless  race  prejudices" 
against  the  Chinese,  the  "superior  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  adopted  by  the  Canadian  government," 
and  the  evidences  afforded  by  the  letters  of  Wallace  and 
McCoppin  of"  the  returning  sense  of  Californians."  All 
these  supercilious  comments  upon  us  are  rendered  more 
galling  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  uniformly  and  infa- 
mously untrue.  There  is  no  "  race  prejudice  "  in  Califor- 
nia against  the  Chinese.  The  foundation  of  our  op- 
posisitio'n  to  them  is  not  that  they  are  Chinese,  but 
that  they  are  changeless,  unteachable  beings  who  do 
not  assimilate  with  us;  whose  standard  of  life  is  so 
low  that  they  are  able  to  underbid  our  American 
laborers,  and  who  thus  degrade  labor;  who  have  no 
capacity  to  understand,  and  hence  take  no  interest 
in  our  institutions,  and  are  therefore  a  separate  race, 
a  lower  caste  of  society — who  dwell  among  us  and 
are  yet  not  of  us ;  who  represent  the  advance  guard  of 
starving  millions  who  were  (prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Exclusion  Act)  preparing  for  a  grand  hegira  that  would 
have  engulfed  us  and  swallowed  us  up,  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people.  Our  opposition  to  the  Chinese  has,  therefore, 
been  the  assertion  of  the  simple  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, which  is  not  only  the  first  law  of  nature,  but  the 
highest  law  of  nations. 


ZACH  MONTGOMERY. 


For  a  Civil  Service  Reform  administration,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Zach  Montgomery  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  He  was  a  "  friend  "  and 
"  schoolmate "  of  Attorney  General  Garland,  who 
made  it  a  point  of  "  standing  by  his  friend."  This  is 
"  politics,"  according  to  the  boss  idea.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  fitness.  Indeed,  he  is  notoriously  unfit,  being 
a  hallucinated  crank.  As  a  political  appointment,  it  is 
still  worse.  Our  Republican  friends  are  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  it  will  give  them  of  "  sailing  into  him  "  on 
his  public  school  record.  Thus,  in  both  aspects  of  the 
case,  it  was  an  unfit  and  unfortunate  as  well  as  a  dis- 
graceful appointment.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  well-balanced 
part  of  the  community.  It  is  a  shock  to  those  who  were 
learning  to  believe  in  the  sound  judgment  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  a  surprise  to  the  better  class  of  Demo- 
crats on  this  coast. 


OUR  CHINESE  MINISTER. 

The  New  York  Tribune  calls  attention  to  a  pregnant 
fact  in  the  political — or  rather  military — history  of  Colonel 
Denby,  our  recently  appointed  Minister  to  China.  He 
was  one  of  those  punctilious  individuals  who  went  into 


the  war  to  fight  for  the  Union,  but  not  to  "  free  the  nig- 
ger." He  therefore  resigned  at  once  when  he  found  that 
the  preservation  of  the  one  involved  the  freedom  of  the 
other.  This  is  doubtless  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Demo- 
cratic orthodoxy  of  Colonel  Denby 's  political  creed,  but 
it  does  not  argue  much  for  the  gentleman's  patriotism  or 
breadth  of  mind.  Anything  but  a  mummified  northern 
Copperhead.   


SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Ben  :  Perley  Poore  and  his  punctuation  have  been 
about  exhausted  as  a  subject  for  paragraphing;  yet  I  can- 
not forbear  the  suggestion  that  he  should  have  been  given 
the  Canadian  consulate.  There  is  no  man  in  the  United 
States  whose  name  would  look  so  appropriate  for  a  co- 
lonial appointment. 

By  the  way,  there's  no  toadyism  about  Ben — I  beg  his 
pardon,  Ben  :  When  the  traveling  American  public, 
ignoring  the  fame  and  claim  of  the  dead  Cristoval  Colon, 
changed  the  name  of  the  isthmian  port  to  Aspinwall  in 
honor  of  the  great  steamboat  magnate,  Ben  :  Perley  kept 
the  colon  in  his  name  right  along. 


A  minister  at  Walla  Walla  lately  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without  mentioning 
his  intention  to  vestry  or  wardens.  However,  he  took 
with  him  as  souvenirs  all  the  portable  church  furniture, 
including  the  organ.  One  would  think  a  man  would  be 
afraid  to  run  away  with  an  organ,  for  fear  it  would  "  blow 
on  him." 


Three  or  four  priests  in  Ireland  have  been  arousing  the 
noisy  enthusiasm  of  her  sons  by  making  inflammatory 
speeches  against  the  recent  acts  and  declarations  of  "  the 
English  and  the  Pope."  This  is  mysterious  to  the  rest  of 
the  faithful.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we  all  waited 
breathlessly,  in  the  very  crisis  of  an  undetermined  faith  in 
regard  to  papal  infallibility,  till  the  Ecumenical  Council 
should  tell  us  what  we  believe.  I  can  remember  how  we 
lay  awake  nights  to  seize  hold  on  the  morning  paper  at 
dawn,  for  fear  the  dictum  might  be  published  and  we  re- 
main wrapt  in  heretical  slumbers  for  an  hour  or  two. 
And  now,  from  the  very  chosen  center  of  the  true  faith 
comes  a  voice  which  seems  to  say  that  our  Father  who  is 
in  Rome  is  fallible,  after  all.  The  terrible  thought  over- 
whelms me  that  I  may  all  this  time  have  been  holding 
false  doctrine,  and  that  the  Ecumenical  decision  was  that 
the  Pope  is  not  infallible.  Or  is  he  infallible  only  when 
he  agrees  with  the  Irish?  Is  it,  in  fact,  Irish  infallibility 
that  we  are  to  subscribe  to  ?  Father  Pixley  is  an  authority 
on  these  matters.  Surely  he  will  enlighten  one  now 
groping  in  darkness  to  the  very  verge  of  excommunica- 
tion and  anathema. 


Every  one  has  observed  the  absurd  exhibition  so  fre- 
quently made  at  the  meeting  of  two  absent-minded 
pedestrians.  They  start  in  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  proving  that  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time.  Yielding  to  the  inevitable  law  of  physics, 
they  think  better  of  it,  and  both  step  aside — of  course,  to 
the  same  side.  Then  they  jump  quickly  back,  still  in 
unison  and  each  other's  path.  By  this  time  both  have 
completely  lost  their  heads,  and  the  weird  dance  con- 
tinues. Finally  both  seem  to  recall  their  scattered  wits, 
and  each  adopts  the  wise  course  of  standing  stock  still  to 
let  the  other  pass.  But  alas!  both  being  inspired  at  the 
same  moment,  they  are  again  face  to  face,  like  a  pair 
of  fighting  cocks  pausing  on  the  brink  of  renewed  hostil- 
ities. Of  course,  both  see  that  the  time  has  come,  and 
spring  to  one  side.  And  now  they  are  again  engaged  in 
the  mad  attempt,  as  it  appears  to  a  by-stander,  to  head 
each  other  off,  till  at  last  one  or  the  other,  grown  des- 
perate, forges  ahead,  and  either  knocks  his  vis-a-vis  flat 
or  compels  him  to  jump  aside — thus  executing  the 
maneuver  that  he  should  have  done  in  the  first  place. 


This  experience  is  a  fair  prototype  of  the  dressing  at 
the  late  Thomas  concerts.  It  was  a  half-and-half  busi- 
ness all  through.  The  first  night  about  half  of  those  who 
make  dress  a  subject  of  any  consideration  appeared  in 
full-dress,  or  something  akin  to  it.  Half  No.  2  came 
in  street  costume.  The  next  night  No.  1  soliloquized 
individually  and  separately,  "So  few  in  evening  dress! 
I  really  felt  myself  conspicuous,"  and  donned  ordinary 
apparel.  No.  2 :  "  They  really  are  going  to  wear 
full-dress,  I  see,"  and  came  out  in  the  glory  of  opera 
costume.  And  so  they  tetered  back  and  forth  to  the 
end,  with  the  natural  result  of  an  apparent  dress  mis- 
cegenation. A  good  rule  in  all  these  cases  is  for  one  side 
to  stand  firm,  and  leave  the  party  of  the  second  part  to 
make  a  change.  But  there's  a  flaw  in  this  rule,  as  in  most 
others.  Who  shall  decide  which  is  the  party  of  the  first 
part? 


Our  vigilant  Chief  of  Police  is  inclined  to  regard 
slogging  matches  as  holding  about  the  same  relation  to  a 


ring  prize-fight  that  manslaughter  does  to  murder — i, 
that  their  criminality  differs  only  in  degree.    Most  pe< 
will  hold  the  Chiefs  opinion  on  the  subject;  butontaki 
testimony  there  were  not  wanting  "swift  witnesses "  for 
the  defense,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  excerpt : 

Harry  Maynard  followed  in  a  short  address  in  which  he 
claimed  that  slogging  was  the  finest  exercise  in  the  world.  He 
had  used  the  gloves  for  twenty  years,  and  they  had  made  a  man 
of  him,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

This  seems  pretty  nearly  conclusive.  Of  anything  that 
has  made  Mr.  Maynard  the  man  he  is,  there  can  be  but 
one  reasonable  opinion.  In  case  this  question  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  this  brief  summary  of  the  bene- 
fit of  an  active  and  slogging  life  will  afford  a  certain  test 
whereby  each  voter  may  determine  his  ballot.  Any- 
one whose  vaulting  ambition  for  his  progeny  leads  him  to 
j  wish  his  son  to  grow  to  be  just  such  a  man  as  Harry 
Maynard,  will  of  course  vote  against  any  interference  with 
the  manly  art,  and  vice  versa. 


A  morning  paper  has  this  singularly  suggestive  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barrows : 

This  morning;  he  will  preach  his  last  sermon  prior  to  his 
departure,  and  in  the  evening  a  praise  service  will  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  Samuel  D.  Mayer. 

The  reporter  may  not  mean  anything  by  this  juxtapo- 
sition, but  to  an  oversensitive  rhinoceros  it  might  seem 
to  savor  a  little  too  strongly  of  cause  and  sequence. 
Anyway,  were  I  in  the  Rev.  1  )octor's  place,  I  should 
prefer  to  have  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  items 
made  of  my  farewell  sermon  and  a  "  praise  service " 
which  follows  so  closely  on  the  heels  thereof. 


"  Why  is  it  that  women  are  so  persistently  compared  to 
the  twining  and  clinging  vine?"  said  little  Miss  Fitzpert, 
at  a  lunch  party. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  responded  Mrs.  de  Vorst,  who  had 
studied  the  subject,  "  it  is  probably  because  so  many 
women  are  tied  to  sticks,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  sup- 
ported." 

"  And  yet,"  pensively  added  a  public  school  teacher, 
with  four  children  and  a  husband  with  good,  healthy 
appetites  to  be  satisfied  on  sixty  dollars  a  month,  char- 
itably allowed  her  by  the  public  school  department  for 
teaching  sixty  troublesome  children  five  hours  a  day. 
"And  yet  the  comparison  doesn't  hold  good;  for  the 
sticks  really  do  support  the  vines." 


Messrs.  Burns  and  Reynolds,  the  alleged  defaulting 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  were,  it  seems, 
two  cruelly  wronged  men.  Their  ingenious  system  of 
vindication  should  form  a  precedent  in  California  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  Burns  proved  that  it  wasn't  he  that  did 
it;  it  was  Reynolds.  The  principal  being  discharged, 
and  Reynolds  brought  to  trial,  the  latter  established  con- 
clusively that  Burns  robbed  the  treasury,  and  he  himself 
was  an  innocent  lamb  whose  wool  was  only  just  long 
enough  to  be  pulled  over  his  little  eyes.  On  this  Rey- 
nolds was  set  at  liberty.  And  then  they  both  went  up  to 
the  Golden  Eagle  with  a  crowd  of  admiring  friends,  and 
had  a  grand  blow-out. 


According  to  a  late  paper,  "  Commodore  Atkins  says 
the  whole  Indian  service  needs  overhauling  badly."  If 
it  is  to  be  overhauled  at  all,  why  shouldn't  it  be  done 
well?    No  use  doing  the  job  "  badly." 


A  powder-mill  in  Marysvillc  has  exploded,  destroying 
much  property  and  a  few  lives.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
certain  superficial  regret  at  any  occurrence  of  this  kind  ; 
but  my  real,  deep,  heartfelt  sympathy  is  bestowed  on  the 
poor  devils  of  editors  of  the  Marysvillc  papers,  who  will 
inevitably  lose  the  majority  of  their  subscribers  unless  they 
can  cudgel  from  their  distracted  brains  some  plausible 
theory  by  which  the  accident  can  be  traced  to  slickens 
and  hydraulic  mining. 

They  will  undoubtedly  succeed ;  but  it  is  hard  on  the 
editorial  mind,  weakened  as  it  is  by  long  contemplation 
of  one  subject,  combined  with  a  temperature  of  on« 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  in  the  shade. 


At  Lyons,  New  York,  a  man  named  Johnson,  who  was 
being  tried  on  a  charge  ol  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  sprang 
upon  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  before  he  could  be 
choked  off,  nearly  finished  the  opening  speech  and  the 
counsel  for  the  state  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
judge,  with  a  proper  sense  of  justice  and  the  dignity  of 
of  the  court  (if  not  of  law),  remarked  that  it  would  be  a 
farce  to  try  the  prisoner  further  on  the  first  charge,  and 
forthwith  sentenced  him  to  seven  years  at  Auburn.  On 
what  grounds  the  formality  of  a  verdict  was  dispensed 
with  is  not  stated,  but,  as  the  jury  ran  away  at  the  first 
alarm  it  may  be  that  the  judge  thought  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  send  the  sheriff  after  them — particularly  as  that  would 
leave  himself  alone  with  the  desperado.  But  the  moral 
is  the  same  in  any  case.  Those  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  criminal  trials  need  no  precedent  to  teach  them 
that  the  killing  of  the  district  attorney,  if  done  in  time, 
would  in  most  instances  be  a  long  step  toward  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminal. 
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LITERATURE. 


Life  and  Travels  in  India,  by  Anna  Harriette 
Leonowens,  is  a  narrative  of  the  author's  experience,  and 
a  minute  description  of  the  places  visited,  during  several 
years'  residence  at  Bombay.  The  sketches  open  up  a 
new  and  rich  field  of  oriental  study.  A  flood  of  new 
light  is  also  thrown  on  the  inner  life  and  social  condition 
of  the  women  of  India,  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Hindoos,  Parsees  and  Moham- 
medans. Since  James  Mills's  History  of  India  was  pub- 
lished, no  work,  especially  of  such  unpretending  char- 
acter as  the  one  before  us,  gives  the  reader  so  much 
valuable  information  about  India  and  her  people.  Pub- 
lished by  Porter,  Coates  •  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

Kamehameha ,  the  Conquering  King,  by  C.  M.  Newell, 
is  a  Hawiian  romance.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  truth- 
ful narrative  of  the  real  history  of  this  most  remarkable  of 
Polynesian  kings.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Keoua's  army  by  the  eruption  of  Pele,  is  trustworthy, 
both  as  to  the  number  destroyed  and  as  to  the  terrible 
circumstances  of  their  death.  Equally  historical  are  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  assassination  of  the  brave  king, 
together  with  seven  of  his  royal  chiefs.  None  of  the 
battles  described,  or  of  the  personal  combats  of 
Kamehameha,  are  fictitious,  though  the  historian  has 
depended  upon  the  traditions  of  the  priests  and  bards  for 
his  details.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Kapi- 
olani,  and  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New 
York.    For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

The  Lost  Trail,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  is  a  charming  story 
of  life  in  the  western  wilderness  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  Kentucky,  but  that  was  the  far 
west  in  the  time  that  the  story  was  written.  Like  the 
works  of-  Fennimore  Cooper,  it  is  marked  by  delicate 
fancy  and  pure  morality,  and  is  sure  to  captivate  the 
reader  by  its  graphic  pictures  and  stirring  incidents. 
Porter,  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  publishers.  A 
L.  Bancroft  &  Company,  agents. 

Doris  and  Theodora,  by  Margaret  Vandergrift,  is  a  story 
for  girls.  The  author  has  an  innate  knowledge  of  child- 
hood's feelings  and  sympathies,  and  upon  this  merit 
alone  deserves  to  be  popular  with  the  class  of  readers  she 
desires  to  please.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  about  forty  years  ago.  The  story  begins 
shortly  before  the  Danish  government  proclaimed  freedom 
for  the  slaves,  and  describes  a  phase  of  life  upon  the 
island  which  has  entirely  passed  away,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  negro  insurrection  which  preceded  the 
emancipation,  and  the  time  which  immediately  followed. 
Published  by  Porter,  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Company. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  begins  with  an 
interesting  paper  combatting  the  Spencerian  theories,  en- 
titled "  The  State  vs.  The  Man,"  by  M.  De  Laveleye, 
which  is  worthily  followed  by  a  very  important  article  on 
the  interesting  subject,  "The  Russian  Advance  in  Asia," 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Other  specially  notable  papers 
are,  "Social  Science  on  the  Stage,"  by  C.  Sutherland 
Edwards;  "The  German  Abroad,"  by  E.  C.  Dawkins; 
and  ."George  Sand,"  another  account  of  a  remarkaole 
woman.  The  literary  notices,  foreign  literary  notes,  and 
miscellany  are  unusually  full.  The  general  make-up  of 
the  number  appeals  to  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 

Tlie  Century  for  June  is  full  of  pictorial  and  literary 
gems.  Amusement  and  information  are  mingled  in 
Eugene  V.  Smalley's  second  paper,  "  In  and  Out  of  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition."  Mr.  Howells's  third  paper, 
under  the  title,  "A  Florentine  Mosaic,"  has  the  grace 
and  humor  of  his  travel  stories,  combined  with  a  fine 
historical  merit.  The  short  story  of  the  number  is 
"  Hilary's  Husband,"  a  clever  character  sketch  by  Miss 
Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  Mr.  Howells's  "  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham "  grows  absorbingly  interesting,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  Henry  James's  story,  "  The  Bostonians,"  is  charm- 
ingly developed.  In  the  war  series  there  are  papers  by 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  General 
Imboden,  and  Colonel  J.  W.  Bissell.  The  editorials 
treat  a  number  of  leading  questions,  and  the  poems  are 
by  James  S.  McKay,  Alice  Ward  Bailey,  Robert  Trow- 
bridge, Walter  Learned,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and 
Bessie  Chandler. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  an  elaborate  "  Bill  of  Fare," 
and  if  the  advance  sheets  are  samples,  the  repast  will  be 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  intellectual  palate.  The 
magazine  has  on  its  staff  the  best  writers  on  domestic 
economy  in  the  United  States,  and  its  publishers  are 
showing  commendable  enterprise  in  offering  five  hundred 
dollars  in  prizes  for  special  contributions.  Good  House- 
keeping vs,  published  semi-monthly  by  Clark  \V.  Bryan  cSc 
Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


Mark  Twain's  reading  tour  is  said  to  have  netted  him 
$35,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly  (Jennie  June),  sail  for  Europe 
June  17th. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome's  book,  Imperial  Federation,  is 
announced  for  issue. 


The  publishers  of  Grant's  book  say  they  have  already 

received  advance  orders  for  150,000  copies. 

Historian  Bancroft  is  engaged  writing  his  protest 
against  the  legal  tender  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Reverend  E.  E.  Hale  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  in  Paris,  gathering  material  for  his  book,  to  be 
entitled  Franklin  in  Trance. 

General  Grant  intends,  if  he  lives,  to  write  a  second 
book — a  history  of  the  men  and  times  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  civil  administration. 

Mathew  Arnold  will  soon  issue  a  new  volume,  with  the 
title,  Addresses  Delivered  in  America.  It  will  include  the 
formal  lectures  and  some  other  matter. 

Howard  Pyle,  the  clever  artist,  has  written  a  novel — 
his  first — which  is  to  bear  the  title  of  Within  the  Capes, 
and  which  is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Scribner  &  Company. 

Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  the  author  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  etc.,  who  was  stated  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  be 
about  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  writes  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  new  novel,  A  Marsh  Island, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
Atlantic  for  the  past  six  months,  is  to  be  published  in 
book  form  on  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  have  in  press  a  three-volume 
novel  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eden,  author  of  Frozen  Asia. 
It  is  called  George  Donnington;  or  in  the  Bear's  Grip. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Richard  Jeffries,  the  John  Burroughs  of  England,  has 
written  a  new  book,  which  is  to  be  published  by  Cassell 
&  Company,  entitled  After  London;  or,  Wild  England. 
The  title  is  said  to  give  little  clew  to  the  weird  story  that 
follows. 

Burns's  original  manuscript  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  has  just 
been  sold  for  152/. — the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  the 
poet's  autograph.  The  manuscript  consists  of  six  fools- 
cap pages,  and  further  includes  the  whole  ol  Queen 
Mary's  Lament. 

A.  J.  Butler,  whose  edition  of  the  Purgatory  of  Dante, 
with  prose  translations,  is  well-known  to  students  of 
Italian  literature,  has  in  press  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Paradiso,  which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  MacMillan 
&  Company  early  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.)  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  Colorado,  where  she  resides.  Twenty- 
three  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  each  massed  in  its  own 
color,  once  adorned  the  house  of  this  lady  when  some 
eastern  friends  were  expected  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Wm.  Westhall  is  not  only  the  translator  of  Step- 
niak's  books  from  the  Russian,  but  he  is  a  novelist  of  no 
little  power,  as  his  story,  Red  Ryvington,  in  Cassell's 
Magazine,  will  prove.  It  will  be  issued  in  a  new 
summer  novel  series,  as  will  also  Poverty  Corner,  by 
George  Manville  Fenn. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  whose  latest  novel  bears 
the  title,  Two  Sides  to  a  Shield,  is  now  in  her  sixty-third 
year,  having  been  born  in  Otterborn,  Hauts,  in  1823. 
She  began  to  write  in  1854,  and  has  kept  at  it  so  in- 
dustriously that  her  books  of  all  kinds  now  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty  titles,  or  something  like  four  hun- 
dred volumes. 

Francis  Fargus,  (Hugh  Conway),  the  author  of  Called 
Back,  D^k  Days  and  other  stories,  died  at  Monaco  last 
week.  Mr.  Fargus  was  an  auctioneer  at  Bristol ,  England, 
and  comparatively  unknown  until  the  publication  of 
Called  Back  brought  him  suddenly  into  prominence. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  short  stories  for  Blackwood's 
and  other  English  magazines,  as  well  as  some  very  pretty 
poems. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  Century  is 
issued  in  this  country  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  copy- 
righted here,  copyright  protection  is  also  secured  in  Great 
Britain  by  issue  there  a  day  or  two  in  advance — a  great 
advantage  to  contributors,  since  their  articles  are  now 
protected  in  both  countries.  Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress whereby  the  St.  Nicholas  will  also  be  issued  in 
London  in  advance  of  its  publication  here,  so  as  to  secure 
English  copyright  protection. 

T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  will  issue  in 
a  few  days  Snob  Papers,  by  Adair  VVelcker,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Sacramento. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  hero,  a  bluff  old  Forty- 
niner,  has  grown  rich  at  the  mines.  He  comes  to  San 
Francisco  to  mingle  with  the  snobs  and  see  life.  His 
shrewd  sayings,  delivered  in  peculiar  style,  are  of  the 
most  convulsing  type.  Hosts  of  droll  characters  are  in- 
troduced, among  them  several  remarkably  lively  young 
ladies,  and  some  ladies  of  uncertain  age,  who  are  un- 
tiring fishers  in  the  matrimonial  sea,  while  the  local  snobs 
.and  dudes  are  mercilessly  ridiculed.  Snob  Papers  will  be 
published  in  one  large  duodecimo  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
for  it  a  large  sale .  Ferret. 


The  inexperienced  builder  who  has  the  cash  is  the  for- 
tune of  his  own  architect. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


"  Many  hands  make  light  work ; "  and  the  heavy  work 
is  always  left  for  the  few. 

For  country  editors  suffering  from  dyspepsia  a  physician 
recommends  patent  insides. 

The  clothes  may  make  the  man,  but  they  certainly 
don't  make  the  ballet  dancer. 

A  railroad  man  who  married  happily  referred  to  his 
condition  as  the  Union  Pacific. 

"  Necessity  knows  no  law; "  and  like  lawyers  in  a  simi- 
lar case,  devotes  itself  to  hatching  invention. 

Some  one  says  that  liquor  strengthens  the  voice.  This 
is  a  mistake;  it  only  makes  the  breath  strong. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys  ;  "  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  less 
confusing  than  if  they  insisted  upon  being  girls. 

"Gossiping,"  says  an  exchange,  "in  some  persons  is 
nothing  less  than  a  disease."   Sort  of  rumortism. 

Mrs.  Yeast  would  like  to  know  if  a  whisky  straight  is 
any  relation  to  a  spirit-level ;  and  if  not,  why  not. 

"  The  most  unkindest  cut  of  all "  is  frequently  furnished 
you  by  your  butcher,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  sirloin. 

"After  all,"  said  the  baker,  as  he  walked  home  from  an 
astronomical  lecture,  "  after  all,  the  world  is  only  a  big 
turn-over." 

"  Well,  my  young  gentleman,  how  would  you  like  your 
hair  cut? "  "  Oh,  like  papa's,  please;  with  a  little  round 
hole  at  the  top." 

The  earth  would  be  a  comparatively  pleasant  dwelling 
place  if  it  were  not  for  the  old  man  who  is  always  talking 
about  "  the  good  old  times." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spurgeon  is  said  to  preach  better  as  he 
grows  older.  An  irreverent  ribald  says  in  reply  to  this 
that  good  whine  improves  with  age. 

Extract  from  a  romance :  With  one  hand  he  held  her 
beautiful  golden  head  above  the  chilling  wave,  and  with 
the  other  called  loudly  for  assistance. 

"  If  a  man  could  only  catch  fish  as  easily  as  he  can  lie 
about  it ! "  laments  a  Texas  editor.  He  could  if  he  only 
understood  fishing  as  well  as  he  does  lying. 

"  Love  gives  insight,  insight  gives  foreboding,"  and 
foreboding  often  gives  divorce,  which  in  turn  leads  again 
to  love.    Thus  does  the  merry  world  go  round. 

When  the  Old  Testament  is  revised  and  modernized  it 
will  probably  state  that  Adam,  after  eating  the  apple,  re- 
ceived word  that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted. 

There  is  a  fortune  in  store  for  the  milliner  who  shall 
devise  a  bonnet  that  can  be  worn  in  any  part  of  a  church, 
and  always  present  its  trimmed  side  to  the  congregation. 

Boston  has  two  hundred  divorce  suits  on  its  dockets. 
As  Boston  has  more  cooking  schools  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  this  statement  does  not  seem  improbable. 

When  an  Arab  soldier  desires  a  furlough  to  visit  the 
region  of  the  pyramids,  he  professes  exceedingly  filial 
devotion,  and  says  he  wants  to  go  and  see  now  his 
Mamelukes. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  the 
cigarette,  but  never  a  word  of  sympathy  for  it.  Think  of 
the  shame  and  mortification  it  must  undergo  when  being 
smoked  by  a  dude. 

An  Arkansas  editor  has  shot  a  postmaster.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  he  will  get  the  office.  "  To  the 
murderer  belongs  the  spoils  "has  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  this  administration. 

A  British  officer  says  that  such  a  thing  as  a  good-look- 
ing Arab  woman  does  not  exist.  They  are  dark,  scrawny, 
ugly-faced,  and  full  of  deceit.  And  the  Mahdi  has  forty 
wives!   England  is  avenged. 

"Kind  words  can  never  die."  How  bitterly  does  a 
man  realize  that  terrible  truth  when  he  sees  all  the  kind- 
est words  he  ever  used  in  his  life  glaring  at  him  from  his 
published  letters  in  a  breach  of  promise  suit. 

A  man  has  patented  a  new  fire-kindler,  but  we  doubt  if 
it  is  any  improvement  on  an  obedient  and  self-sacrificing 
woman,  who,  with  a  quarter  of  an  old  newspaper  and  a 
couple  of  corn-cobs,  starts  the  matutinal  flame. 

A  couple  of  fools  fought  a  duel  in  Mississippi  last  week, 
and  only  one  of  them  was  killed.  The  devil  doesn't  always 
get  his  due :  the  times  are. so  hard  that  he  has  to  accept 
one  half  down,  and  the  balance  when  he  can  get  it. 

In  Lapland,  where  the  nights  are  from  three  to  six 
months  long,  beaux  often  kiss  their  sweethearts  "  good- 
night "  about  six  weeks  before  daybreak.  Their  stock  of 
caramels,  peanuts  and  small-talk  become  exhausted  by 
that  time. 

A  German  newspaper  contains  an  obituary  in  which 
occurs  the  following :  "  Our  dear  son  Gustav  lost  his  life 
by  falling  from  the  spire  of  a  Lutheran  church.  Only 
those  who  know  the  height  of  the  steeple  can  measure  the 
depth  of  our  grief." 

Better  a  pair  of  brogans  and  jean  overalls,  my  son,  and 
a  dump  cart  of  your  own  to  boss,  than  dude  pants  and 
toothpick  shoes,  and  an  office  withal,  where  all  the  public 
can  and  will  "  sass"  you,  and  the  civil  service  rules  will 
not  permit  you  to  jaw  back. 

The  latest  idea  of  public  buildings  is  that  of  having 
them  made  on  the  telescopic  plan — the  stories  being 
shoved  up  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  case  of  a  fire  in 
the  twelfth  story  or  the  sixth,  the  building  is  let  down 
until  all  is  on  the  ground,  where  the  firemen  can  easily 
flood  it.  It  is  to  be  Duild  of  boiler  iron.  The  furniture 
is  all  to  be  made  like  an  opera-hat. 
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DRILLING  CHORUS  GIRLS. 


The  floor  of  the  hall  presented  a  remarkable  scene. 
Chairs  were  roughly  scattered  around  on  the  floor,  form- 
ing the  rude  outline  of  the  stage,  and  ninety  or  a  hundred 
young  men  and  women  were  grouped  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  Rehearsals  for  a  new  comic  opera 
were  in  progress,  and  the  stage  manager — an  absolute 
autocrat— stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  drum 
corps,  of  more  or  less  unruly  boys,  was  making  a  frightful 
din  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  In  another  corner  a  lot 
of  ruddy-faced  Englishmen  were  swinging  lances  and 
sabers  under  the  eye  of  their  master,  and  a  squad  of  eight 
men  in  still  another  part  of  the  hall  was  marching  and 
countermarching  in  a  remarkably  small  space,  to  the 
scarcely  audible  music,  and  a  very  earnest-looking  gen- 
tleman was  thumoing  the  piano  with  extraordinary  zeal. 
It  was  the  group  in  trie  middle  of  the  room,  however,  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  three  or  four  men  who  had 
dropped  in  at  the  rehearsal.  It  was  composed  of  the 
chorus  girls,  and  they  were  remarkably  respectable  and 
proper-looking  young  women. 

"The  ladies,"  said  one  of  the  men  interested  in  the 
show,  "are  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  it  isn't  fo  be  won- 
dered at,  for  they  rehearsed  here  last  night  till  12:30, 
went  home,  and  returned  at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  They 
were  kept  on  their  feet  until  12,  dismissed,  called  again 
at  3,  and  marched  about  until  6:30.  Then  they  were 
released  till  9.  This  work  is  unusually  severe,  but  the 
opera  is  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  and  any  failure  in  their  drill  may  result  in 
a  fiasco.  It  is  peculiar,  but  the  ladies  stand  this  sort  of 
work  better  than  the  fakirs. 

"This  work  knocks  the  nonsense  out  of  stage-struck 
girls  in  very  fast  order,  and  it  also  keeps  them  straight. 
A  girl  has  no  inclination,  in  fact  she  has  not  the  strength, 
to  go  off  to  late  suppers,  or  rackets  of  any  sort,  when  she 
is  in  active  rehearsal  like  this.  It  takes  all  the  strength 
the  strongest  have  to  bear  up  under  it.  These  ladies  here, 
for  instance,  have  been  doing  an  amount  of  work  during 
the  past  week  that  makes  the  hardest  worked  position  of 
the  shop  girl  in  New  York  a  paradise  by  comparison.* 

The  stage  manager  had  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last 
minute  to  change  one  of  the  marches,  and  he  told  the 
girls  in  a  few  brief  shouts  of  his  plans,  stopping  the  "  in- 
fernal racket  "  of  the  drums  with  a  wave  of  his  left  hand. 
They  grouped  themselves  into  bodies  and  marched  into 
the  space  marked  out  for  the  stage,  with  perfect  step. 
They  proceeded  down  the  center  of  the  inclosure,  divided 
into  two  bodies,  wheeled  about,  and  went  through  various 
maneuvers,  while  another  and  a  smaller  body  of  girls 
danced  down  the  center. 

"  Do  it  again!"  he  yelled  sharply.  They  trooped  out 
again,  marched  stolidly  down  once  more,  and  repeated 
the  figure.  The  stage  manager's  lips  were  pursed  up  and 
his  eyebrows  drawn  together  in  a  scowl  as  he  looked  at 
them.    After  it  was  all  over  they  looked  at  him  again. 

"  Once  more  !  "  he  shouted  sharply,  "  and  see  that  you 
hold  your  chins  up  in  the  air." 

For  the  third  time  they  went  through  the  tiresome  drill, 
and  then  the  stage  manager  thought  of  an  improvement 
which  had  been  puzzling  his  mind  for  some  time,  and 
communicated  it  to  them.  They  marched  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  until  it  was  all  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  little  gentleman  with  the  rumpled  hair. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I'll  try  you  all  together."  With 
this  he  clapped  his  hands  several  times,  and  the  girls 
marched  over  to  the  northern  corner  of  the  hall,  where 
they  were  followed  by  all  the  other  supernumeraries  in 
the  room.  Here  the  grand  march  was  formed  after 
much  discussion,  and  the  whole  company  filed  down  on 
the  stage,  and  a  short  time  afterward  returned  to  the  cor- 
ner again.  After  this  had  been  gone  through  twice,  the 
beating  of  the  drums  and  the  drilling  of  the  separate  fac- 
tions went  on  in  distant  corners  of  the  room,  and  the 
girls  were  drawn  up  in  line  for  a  march  in  the  second  act. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  the  word  to  move  they  leaned 
against  the  wall,  sat  on  broken  chairs,  and  some  of  them 
sank  down  on  a  little  step  which  ran  along  the  floor  by 
the  wall,  which  was  scarcely  three  inches  high.  They 
were  so  thoroughly  fatigued  that  when  the  stage  manager 
told  them  how  to  make  a  change  in  a  certain  drill,  and 
illustrated  it,  they  looked  at  him  with  perfectly  blank 
faces,  and  failed  utterly  to  carry  out  his  instructions. 
Then  he  told  them  to  rest  for  ffVe  minutes,  and  sent  one 
of  the  men  for  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  It  was  extremely 
close  in  the  room,  and  the  man  was  kept  busy  carrying 
water  to  the  chorus  during  the  entire  rest.  It  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  when  they  were  dismissed,  and  told  to  be 
on  hand  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the 
caution  that  they  would  be  fined  one  dollar  apiece  if  they 
were  late.  Then  they  crowded  out  of  the  door  and 
struggled  listlessly  down  stairs,  while  the  stage  manager 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drum  corps. 

"  Drilling  of  this  sort,"  said  the  manager,  as  the  last  of 
the  girls  departed,  "  is  undoubtedly  a  very  severe  test  of 
endurance,  but  it  must  be  gone  through  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  in  order  to  get  the  ladies  perfect.  The  sternness  of 
the  supervision  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  ladies  will 
take  the  quickest  possible  advantage  of  a  stage  manager 
if  he  shows  the  slightest  particle  of  clemency  toward  any 
of  them.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  only 
way  to  manage  a  troop  of  pretty  women  is  by  impartial 
and  unrelenting  discipline.  The  instant  we  show  any  fa- 
voritism or  kindness,  singly  or  in  mass,  they  become 
unmanageable." — New  York  Sun. 


Mr.  John  Bigelow  is  conducting  a  scheme  for  erecting 
in  Central  Park  a  monument  to  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
He  does  not  advertise  for  contributions,  but  solicits  them 
personally,  though  he  expects  soon  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  desires. 


There  was  a  tunnel  under  the  river  Euphrates  when 
ancient  -Babylon  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  a  Suez  Canal. 


FANCIES. 


Yonder  sleep  the  lilies  white 
Through  the  starlit  summer  night ; 
Fitful  breezes  rise  and  fall; 
Fire-flies  flash,  and  wild  birds  call. 

Here  the  river  winds  along, 
Deep  and  silent,  swift  and  strong. 
Mighty  river,  toward  the  «ea 
Flo«  my  fancies  forth  with  thee! 

On  the  sea  the  white  ships  go, 
Noiseless,  winged,  to  and  fro: 
To  and  fro,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Fancies  float  from  shore  to  shore. 

Happy  fancies  they,  to  know 

Stars  that  shine  and  winds  that  blow, 

Ships  that  sail,  and  seas  that  lie 

Silent  'neath  a  silent  sky!  St.  Aricholas. 


HOMESICK  DAYS. 


The  strange  sweet  days  are  here  again, 

The  happy,  mournful  days! 
The  songs  which  tremble  on  our  lips 

Are  half  complaint,  half  praise. 

A  sadness  in  the  softer  air. 

And  in  the  tenderer  sky; 
A  touch  of  heartache  everywhere; 

We  weep,  yet  know  not  why. 

The  wind  is  full  of  memories; 

It  whispers  low  and  clear 
In  secret  echoes  of  the  past, 

And  brings  the  dead  more  near. 

The  breath  of  budded  hyacinths 

Is  heavy  in  the  breeze; 
The  peach-tree  twigs  are  strung  with  pink 

And  murmurous  with  bees. 

Swing,  robin,  on  the  budded  sprays, 

And  sing  your  blithest  tune; 
Help  us  across  these  homesick  days 

Intp  the  joys  of  June.    Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


NIGHT  ON  THE  FARM. 


'Tis  dewfall  on  the  lonely  farm, 
The  flocks  are  gathered  in  the  fold, 

The  dusky  air  is  soft  and  balm, 

The  daisies  hide  their  hearts  of  gold. 

Slow,  drowsy,  swinging  bells  are  heard 
In  pastures  dewy,  dark,  and  dim, 

And  in  the  door-yard  tree  a  bird 
Trills  sleepily  his  evening  hymn. 

The  dark,  blue  deeps  are  full  of  stars; 

One  lone  lamp  in  the  hillside  glooms, 
A  mile  away,  is  red  as  Mars; 

The  night  is  sweet  with  laint  perfumes. 

At  bed-time  in  the  quiet  house, 

Up  through  the  wide  old  rooms  I  go, 

Without  a  lamp;  and  not  a  mouse 
Is  stirring.    Loudly  to  and  fro 

The  old  clock  ticks,  and  easterly 
The  ancient  windows  open  high; 

Here  the  sun's  kiss  will  waken  me, 
With  bird-songs  welling  up  the  sky. 


TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


Caress  thy  pleasures  with  reverent  touch: 
Too  soon  at  -best  their  early  fragrance  flees. 

Seek  not  to  know,  to  see,  or  faste  too  much : 
The  sweetest,  deepest  cup  hath  still  its  lees; 

The  blushing  grape  is  not  too  rudely  pressed, 

When  gushes  forth  its  richest  and  its  nest. 

Bird,  bubble,  butterfly,  on  light  wing  straying, 
With  changing  tints  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold, 

Upon  warm  waves  of  summer  sunlight  swaying, 
When  thy  frail,  flaming  wing  the  boy  shall  hold, 

Alas,  how  soon  its  fragile  charms  expire! 

E'en  so  when  strong  men  seize  their  soul's  desire. 

Rend  not  with  ruthless  hand  the  lily's  bell, 
To  gather  all  its  sweetness  at  a  breath  ; 

Spill  not  the  pearl  deep  in  its  bosom's  cell — 
The  crystal  gift  Aurora's  tears  bequeath. 

So.  shall  a  delicate  perfume  be  thine, 

Through  all  the  weary  hours  of  day's  decline. 

The  gentlest  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air 
(Sweet  mysteries  to  ruder  men  unknown) 

Shall  yield  delights  as  delicate  as  rare. 
The  secret  bowers  of  Love  shall  be  thy  own, 

The  one  great  blisF,  so  long  thy  hope's  despair, 

Shall  press  with  eager  feet  to  find  tnee  there. 

E.  L.  Hitggins,  in  Overland  Monthly. 


KEYS. 


Long  ago  in  the  old  Granada,  when  the  Moors  were  forced  to 
flee, 

Each  man  locked  his  home  behind  him,  taking  in  his  flight  the 
key. 

Hopefully  they  watched  and  waited  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they 

Should  return  from  their  long  exile  to  those  homes  so  far  away. 

Rut  the  mansions  in  Granada  they  had  left  in  all  their  prime 
Vanished,  as  the  years  rolled  onward,  'neath  the  crumbling  touch 
of  time. 

Like  the  Moors,  we  all  have  dwellings  where  we  vainly  long  to  be, 
And  through  all  life's  changing  phases  ever  fast  wc  hold  the  key. 

Our  fair  country  lies  behind  us;  wc  are  exiles,  too,  in  truth, 
For  no  more  shall  wc  behold  her.    Our  Granada's  name  is  V  outh. 

We  have  our  delusive  day-dreams,  and  rejoice  when,  now  and 
then, 

Some  old  heartstring  stirs  within  us,  and  wc  feel  our  youth  again. 

"We  are  young."  we  cry,  triumphant,  thrilling  with  old-time  joy 
and  glee. 

Then  the  dream  fades  slowly,  softly,  leaving  nothing  but  the  key ! 

Bessie  Chandler,  in  Century. 


PUTTING  OFF  OLD  AGE. 

The  possibility  of  prolonging  life  has  received  the  at- 
tention of  thinkers  throughout  all  ages,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  reasonable  subject  for  investigation  by  Bacon,  as 
in  earlier  days  it  had  fascinated  the  alchemists  and  Rosi- 
crucians.  In  these  days  of  wider  and  more  accurate 
physiological  investigations,  the  question  of  suspending 
physical  decay  may  properly  be  considered  as  resting 
upon  a  substantial  basis  of  facts.  The  principles  derived 
from  these  are  necessarily  imperfect  as  yet,  but  they  are 
rational,  and  are  not  easily  controverted.  As  such  they 
are  receiving  attention. 

One  of  the  clearest  statements  of  the  more  obvious  of 
the  ideas  involved  in  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Caldwell,  in  the  Memphis  Medical 
Monthly.  The  principal  causes  of  old  age,  says  the 
writer,  arc  a  deposition  of  fibrinous,  gelatinous  and  earthy 
material  in  the  system.  Every  organ  of  the  body  during 
old  age  is  especially  prone*  to  ossific  deposits.  The  earthy 
deposits  consist  primarily  of  phosphates  and  carbonates 
of  lime  combined  with  other  calcareous  salts.  Man,  in 
fact,  begins  in  a  gelatinous  and  ends  in  an  osseous  or  bony 
condition.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  ossification  is  present;  but  after  middle  age  the 
tendency  becomes  more  marked,  and  ends  in  senile  de- 
crepitude. These  earthy  deposits  interfere  with  the  due 
performance  of  function  by  the  organs,  hence  we  find 
imperfect  circulation  in  the  aged;  the  heart  gradually  be- 
comes ossified,  the  large  blood  vessels  are  blocked  up 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  nutrition  is  hindered.  The 
majority  of  all  who  pass  sixty-five  years  suffer  from  these 
deposits,  the  structure  of  every  organ  is  altered,  and  elas- 
ticity gives  way  to  senile  rigidity.  The  blockage  of  the 
organs  has  then  commenced,  and  sooner  or  later  a  vital 
part  becomes  involved. 

The  idea  that  old  age  is  brought  about  by  a  decline  of 
the  vital  principle  has  long  since  been  discarded  by  scien- 
tists. The  true  cause  is  found  to  be  disintegration  of  the 
tissues  because  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  blood;  and 
this  process  is  believed  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
caused  by  the  above  stated  accumulations.  The  origin 
of  the  deposits  which,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Caldwell 
aright,  are  primarily  of  a  fibrinous  and  gelatinous  nature, 
and,  proximately,  calcareous,  is  found  in  the  destruction 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  body.  Life  is  a  process  of 
constant  waste  through  oxidation  and  reparation  by  food. 
Oxygen  converts  albumen  into  fibrin  and  nourishes  the 
organs,  but  in  the  evening  of  life  it  is  accumulated  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  eliminated,  and  becomes  obstruc- 
tive. Water  holds  the  salts  in  solution,  but  the  blood 
finally  deposits  them  through  lack  of  the  climinative 
power.    In  early  life  they  had  no  time  to  accumulate. 

The  Doctor  traces  the  origin  of  the  chemical  changes 
and  mechanical  obstructions  to  alimentary  substances. 
Food  provides  the  requisite  elements  of  nutrition,  but  it 
contains  the  calcareous  salts,  which,  upon  being  deposited 
in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  become  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  ossification  and  old  age.  Lewis  says,  in  the 
Physiology  of  Common  Life: 

Moreover,  in  food  we  are  constantly  introducing  different  sub- 
stances, which  produce  variations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts. 
These  different  accumulations  exert  their  influence  in  the  changes 
named  age,  and  they  culminate  in  the  final  change  named  death. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  suspending  the  advent 
of  old  age  it  is  consequently  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  to  ascertain  what  foods  contain  the  smallest 
comparative  quantity  of  those  salts  which  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system  and  obstruct  the  vital  processes. 
The  cereals  are  found  to  be  richest  in  them ;  bread, 
therefore,  the  so-called  staff  of  life,  except  when  used  in 
great  moderation,  favors  the  deposition  of  these  salts  in 
the  system.  The  more  nitrogenous  our  food  the  greater 
its  percentage  of  calcareous  matter.  Hence  a  diet  com- 
posed principally  of  fruit,  from  its  lack  of  nitrogen,  is 
best  adapted  for  preventing  or  suspending  ossification. 

Moderation  in  eating  must  ever  be  of  great  value  in  re- 
tarding the  advent  of  senile  decay.  Large  eaters  more 
rapidly  bring  on  osseous  deposits  by  taking  in  more  food 
than  is  utilized  or  excreted,  thus  blocking  the  vessels  and 
impairing  their  functions.  The  writer  cites  as  what  seem 
to  be  the  best  articles  of  food  for  delaying  the  deposits, 
fruit,  fish,  poultry,  flesh  of  young  mutton  and  beef. 
Fluids,  as  a  part  of  the  diet,  have  a  special  importance. 
All  well  and  spring  water  contains  considerable  ol  the 
earthy  salts,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided  and  re- 
placed by  cistern  water.  Water  clear  of  foreign  matter  is 
the  better  prepared  to  dissolve  the  earthy  salts  and  convey 
them  out  of  the  system.  The  addition  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  a  glass  of 
water  and  drunk  three  times  a  day  will,  in  Doctor  Cald- 
well's opinion,  add  to  the  solubility  of  these  earthy  salts, 
and  thus  tend  to  suspend  the  advent  of  old  age  by  as- 
sisting in  the  removal  of  those  substances  which  mark  its 
chief  physiological  characteristic— New  York  Sun. 


Although  the  term  "Junker  "  has  been  applied  by  Bis- 
marck's enemies  to  him  as  a  term  of  reproach,  he  has 
never  rejected  it.  The  word  f linker,  in  early  German, 
and  indeed  in  late  German,  as  Uhland's  ballads  testify, 
had  no  worse  signification  than  that  of  a  young  lord  or 
squire,  and  there  is  nothing  opprobrious  in  the  terms 
Kammerjunker  and  Jagdjunker.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  however,  the  terms  Junker,  Junkerei,  and 
junkeriren  began  to  have  a  contemptuous  meaning,  and 
were  applied  to  signify  a  provincial  squireen,  a  petty  vil- 
lage tyrant  who  maltreated  his  vassals,  and  was  passionate, 
overbearing,  and  devoid  of  reason — a  sort  of  German 
Squire  Western.  After  the  revolution  year  of  1848  the 
word  "  junker"  acquired  a  worse  signification,  and  was 
applied  by  the  party  of  progress  to  the  extreme  Conserva- 
tive party. —  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv. 


"  Hello,  Smith.  Suppose  a  man  marries  his  first  wife's 
step-sister's  aunt,  what  relation  is  he  to  her? "  "  First 
wife  —  um — step-aunt  —  or  —  let's  see,  I  don't  know." 
"  Bright  fellow !   He's  her  husband." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  THOMAS  ORCHESTRA. 


After  all,  what  is  the  so  great  difference  be- 
tween the  playing  of  the  Thomas  orchestra  and 
of  any  other  really  good  one  which  we  San  Fran- 
ciscans have  been  wont  to  admire?  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  zealous  efforts  of  our  own  musi- 
cians? with  the  work  of  the  Philharmonic?  yes, 
or  of  the  Tivoli  orchestra?  Our  men  keep 
together  well  enough,  play  in  good  time,  while 
they  are,  I  think,  commendalHy  ambitious  in 
attacking  difficult  music.  Then  wherein  is  it 
that  Thomas  so  greatly  excels?  Some,  doubtless, 
who  have  never  studied  orchestral  music  care- 
fully, are  a  whit  disappointed  in  these  Festival 
concerts,  and  are  prone  to  think  this  superiority 
an  exaggeration  born  of  popular  toadyism.  If 
so,  they  are  wrong,  as  I  will  try  to  show. 

First,  I  think  that  the  majority  of  our  music- 
lovers  can  hardly  understand  how  to  listen  to 
orchestral  playing.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  hard 
brain  work,  and  one  needs  practice  to  do  it  well 
— practice  from  which  we  in  San  Francisco  are 
debarred  for  simple  lack  of  orchestral  concerts. 
Note  first  if  the  orchestra  be  well  balanced.  Are 
there  enough  strings  for  the  brass?  The  propor- 
tion has  been  figured  as  accurately  as  the  parts 
of  a  medical  prescription,  and  Thomas  has  taken 
the  most  approved  foundation  whereon  to  rear 
his  unrivaled  orchestral  fabric. 

Next  mark  the  quality  of  the  instruments. 
Do  you  smile  and  say  that  in  a  large  number  one 
fiddle  sounds  just  as  well  as  another,  and  that 
all  flutes  are  similar,  and  all  double-basses 
sound  alike?  Pardon,  then,  our  belief  that  the 
sonorous  richness  of  the  Thomas  string-band, 
and  the  pure  clarion  ring  of  the  brass,  spring 
from  the  individual  perfection  of  each  instrument. 
Again,  every  member  is  an  artist,  a  concert 
soloist  if  necessary,  for  to  belong  to  the  Thomas 
orchestra  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  country.  Glance  at  the  faces  as 
you  see  them  on  the  stage,  and  note  the  intelli- 
gence, the  culture,  the  poetical  sentiment,  so 
strongly  marked  in  every  one.  Here  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  brightest  musical  minds,  the  most 
skilled  fingers,  the  quickest  eyes  and  acutest  ears, 
trained  for  years  by  the  master  hand  of  Thomas 
himself. 

Well,  supposing  that  they  have  the  best  in- 
struments and  arc  such  fine  performers,  what 
more  can  they  do  than  to  play  in  time,  in  tune, 
and  with  expression?  Ah,  yes!  But  lust  listen 
to  the  time.  Hear  those  twenty  violins  make 
that  trill,  that  tremolo,  or  the  rapid  run.  'Tis 
like  one  with  the  power  of  a  score.  Nay,  'tis 
but  one  in  reality,  for  the  individualities  of  the 
twenty  are  welded  into  one  by  the  unerring 
stroke  from  that  all-powerful  baton.  And  open 
your  sharpest  ears  to  the  time.  Follow  that 
intricate  progression  through  its  bewildering 
maze  of  harmony,  and  naugTit  but  failure  will 
crown  your  best  efforts  to  detect  any  note  which 
is  too  sharp  or  flat;  or  listen  to  the  simpler 
chords  of  that  choral,  and  you  involuntarily  heave 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  every  part  rings  out 
true  and  square  to  the  pitch.  And  bend  your 
most  critical  attention  to  the  expression.  Do 
you  remember  the  long  passage  beginning 
pianissimo  on  the  strings,  growing  gradually 
stronger  and  fuller,  part  after  part  lengthening 
out  the  suspended  harmony,  till  you  half  rose 
from  your  seat  to  greet  the  sforzanJo  crash  from 
the  brass  which  capped  the  glorious  climax? 
Yes.  and  how  our  nerves  tingled  when  the  mel- 
ifluous  sweetness  of  the  horns  would  die  away 
on  to  the  tender  tones  of  the  strings,  with  all  the 
bewitching  changes  of  a  dissolving  view !  But 
there  is  more  than  this  to  listen  to  when  you 
hear  Thomas.  Here  is  this  soprano  solo  with 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Did  you  put  all 
your  attention  on  the  voice,  and  fail  to  notice 
the  accompaniment?  'Then  you  didn't  hear  the 
little  solo  morccau  on  the  oboe  or  the  flute, 
wreathed  and  twined  around  the  vocal  parts; 
you  didn't  mark  how  the  violins  held  the  sub- 
dued chords,  while  the  ctlli  echoed  the  last 
cadence  of  the  solist.  Why?  'To  hear  all  these 
in  such  music  is  harder  than  to  see  all  that  is 
presented  in  a  mammoth  six-ring  circus!  This 
is  what  makes  Wagner's  music  give  the  honest, 
pains-taking  listener  the  headache.  'There  are 
so  many,  many  sudden  changes  of  harmony,  un- 
expected effects  ol  orchestral  combination  in  all 
the  registers,  that  the  untrained  listener  soon 
gives  up  in  sheer  despair,  crying  out  that  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,  but  too  much  isn't. 

Now  these  are  a  few  of  the  main  points  in 
which  Thomas's  band  ranks  all  others  we  have 
heard  in  San  Francisco.  To  those  who  know 
how  to  listen,  the  Festival  has  been  one  of  en- 
trancing though  exhausting  pleasure.  To 
those  who  don't,  wc  respectfully  refer  the  above 
hasty  and  imperfect  analysis.  To  our  local 
musicians  let  us  extend  our  hands  and  implore 
that  they  give  us  more  pure  orchestral  music 
next  season.  We  have  had  two  seasons  of 
o]>era,  and  we  want  something  better  now. 
'1  nomas  has  shown  us  how  much  better  orches- 
tral music  is,  and  has  given  us  an  appetite,  and 
we  want  some  more  from  the  same  bill  of  fare, 
even  though  it  be  nothing  more  than  salad  and 
tooth-picks. 

'The  principal  trouble  in  listening  for  the  first 
time  to  Wagner  is  in  catching  the  theme;  the 
next  is  to  follow  it  through  the  mazes  of  har- 
mony and  instrumentation.  In  Tuesday  even- 
ing's Wagner  programme  the  themes  were,  for 
the  most  part,  well  marked,  and  comparatively 
easy  to  follow.  'This  was  the  case  in  the  strong 
and  spirited  "  lluldigungsmarsch,"  as  also  in 
the  graceful,  flowing  melodies  of  the  "  Spinning 
Song,"  from  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  the 
poetical  synopsis  of  the  great  German  poem, 
"  Fine  Faust  Overture."  The  latter  seemed  to 
symbolize  the  inner  self  of  Faust — dissatisfaction 
and  longing  for  the  secret  of  happiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duet  from  Parsifal,  by  Mr 
Winch  and  Mr.  Hcinrich,  was  at  first  hearing 
almost  unintelligible  —  partially,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  voices  were  so  frequently  overpowered 
by  the  volume  of  accompaniment.  This  number 
illustrated  forcibly  the  difficulty  alluded  to 
above.  Could  it  have  been  repeated  several 
times,  its  meaning  would  have  been  clear,  dis- 
entangled from  the  labyrinth  of  sound.  The 
first  part  closed  with  a  most  impassioned  num- 
ber from  Tristan  and  Isolde,  sung  by  Mme. 
Materna,  the  undoubted  queen  of  Wagner's 
song,  with  extraordinary  power  and  pathos. 


The  "  Waldweben,"  from  Siegfried,  was  by  con- 
trast light  and  pleasing,  filled  with  the  soughing 
of  pines,  the  flutter  of  leaves,  and  the  warbling  of 
birds.  Siegmund's  exquisite  love  song  was  given 
by  Mr.  Winch  with  full  power  and  sympathetic 
expression,  though  we  think  the  tempo  was  a 
trifle  rapid.  But  that  which  impressed  us  as  the 
most  dramatic  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
famous  "  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  with  its 
shrieks  and  whirlwinds  and  thunderous  melo- 
dies; and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  performers 
must  have  felt  something  like  disgust  at  the 
coldness  of  the  applause  which  followed.  Four 
selections  from  Tannhduser  brought  this  im- 
pressive concert  to  a  close.  The  wall  chorus 
did  some  very  good  and,  we  must  admit,  some 
rather  unfortunate  work.  In  all,  the  evening 
was  one  of  profound  though  exhausting  enjoy- 
ment. Such  mUsic  is  an  education — much  of  it 
an  inspiration.  It  is  a  new  departure  for  us 
San  Franciscans,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  say  candidly  that  we  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.    N.  V.  S. 

THE  ARTS. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


Tavernier  remains  true  to  his  volcano.  Before 
he  went  to  Honolulu  he  painted  the  picture  of 
the  crater  which  was  reproduced  for  the  Christ- 
mas Wasp.  This  so  fired  him  up  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  left  for  the  Islands.  From 
there  he  soon  sent  his  remarkable  pastel  from 
nature,  exhibited  a  few  days  at  the  Art  Associ- 
ation and  thence  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, where  it  attracted  much  attention. 
This  second  volcano  picture  was  such  a  seeth- 
ing success  that  certain  worthy  people  in  the 
community  thought  if  Bob  Ingersoll  could  see  it 
he  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
earth  holds  at  least  one  outward  and  visible 
symbol  of  the  future  in  store  for  him.  The  third 
volcano  picture  (in  oils,  this  time)  has  lately 
arrived.  Its  ownership  and  destination  are  at 
present  a  mystery,  and  it  stands,  no  one  knows 
why,  upon  an  easel  in  the  Bohemian  Club.  A 
larger  and  more  carefully  considered  picture 
than  either  of  the  others,  it  should  be  given  a 
special  reception  at  the  Art  Association.  I 
mention  the  matter  of  size  advisedly.  Art  cul- 
ture in  San  Francisco  has  not  progressed  as  yet 
to  any  very  subtle  gradations.  Our  patrons 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  buy 
pictures  by  the  yard,  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
first  believe  that  everything  depends  upon  size; 
the  second,  that  to  be  truly  cultured  you  must 
maintain  that  size  is  nothing.  Both  are  right, 
except  in  special  cases,  where  both  may  be  wrong. 
There  are  certain  subjects  not  to  be  adequatefy 
treated  upon  a  small  canvas.  The  proportions 
and  value  may  be  perfectly  preserved  upon  a 
small  scale,  but,  where  the  subject  is  grand,  the 
whole  does  not  sufficiently  fill  the  eye.  This 
question  of  size  may  be  reserved  for  future  dis- 
cussion, enough  being  said  to  in  some  measure 
explain  the  statement  that  Tavernier's  last  vol- 
cano picture  is  the  better  for  being  larger. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  always  tha 
same,  there  have  been  no  points  of  similarity 
between  the  three.  The  first,  painted  from  de- 
scription, was  a  wonderfully  clever  ideal  crea- 
tion— the  working  out  on  canvas  of  the  picture 
in  another  man's  brain — showing  a  rare  imagina- 
tion and  still  rarer  sympathetic  quality.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  the  first  picture  should  be  able,  as 
it  certainly  is,  to  stand  comparison  with  the 
other  two. 

'The  second  was  rather  a  study  than  a  picture. 
Painted  from  nature,  in  pastel,  the  medium  em- 
ployed gave  the  artist  time  to  finish  his  work 
before  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  began  to 
subside.  There  was  no  thought  as  to  the 
arranging  ot  details,  no  pretense  at  composition, 
none  of  that  delay  in  execution  which  wearies 
the  impatient  mind  and  muddles  the  colors.  It 
was  simply  an  extraordinary  fact  in  nature  set 
before  you  without  affectation,  apology  or  de- 
lay. There  were  a  dozen  high  lights  of  equal 
intensity;  twenty  pictures  in  one — savage  prodi- 
galities of  force  and  color.  Crisp,  vivid,  blaz- 
ing, the  picture  burst  into  flame  under  your 
eyes.  To  this,  Tavernier's  second  volcano  pict- 
ure, must  be  conceded  qualities  only  possible  to 
an  artist  who  meets  with  a  reality  surpassing 
his  wildest  imaginings,  and  who  bursts  into  ex- 
pression with  but  the  single  idea  of  giving  form 
to  what  possesses  him.  Skilled  in  technique, 
fluent  and  inspired,  no  wonder  that  Tavernier 
under  such  circumstances  produced  a  study 
which,  although  in  one  sense  not  a  picture,  is 
still  a  valuable  work  of  art. 

The  third  picture  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  other  two.  First,  he  is  carried  away  by  the 
facts  some  one  has  represented  to  him,  and  gets 
inspiration  enough  out  of  them  to  paint  a  pict- 
ure. Second,  he  starts  out  to  observe  the  facts 
for  himself,  and  sends  a  hasty,  lurid  record  of 
his  observation.  Third, "he  turns  the  subject 
over  in  his  mind,  and,  combining  observation  and 
theory,  paints  another  picture.  The  third  is  a 
most  nappy  combination,  less  conventional  than 
the  first,  and  more  conventional  than  the  sec- 
ond. It  represents  a  tremendous  smoldering 
lake  of  fire,  circular  in  shape,  and  overhung  on 
all  sides  by  huge,  somber  precipices  of  lava, 
which  are  dangerously  eaten  under  at  base,  and 
hideously  fantastic  in  outline.  Through  a  rift 
in  these  precipices  you  look  directly  across  the 
center  of  the  lake  to  where  the  waves  on  the 
further  side  burst  into  sparks  and  flame  as  they 
slowly  lap  and  break  against  the  foot  of  the 
crags.  Cold  gray  smoke  and  vapor  overhang  the 
whole.  The  lava  cliffs,  although  inky  dark,  with 
sharp,  firm  outlines,  have  still  a  dangerous  un- 
substantial feeling,  heightened  in  the  foreground 
by  an  occasional  rift  or  break,  allowing  the  well 
of  fire  under  them  to  be  felt  rather  than  seen. 
'The  lake  itself  is  wonderfully  expressed.  It  is 
not,  as  poets  have  painted,  a  fiery  mass.  The 
lava,  burning  at  white  heat,  cools  to  a  leaden 
gray  on  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  surface  of 
the  lake  is  mainly  of  this  sober  color.  The  waves, 
which  have  no  objective  point,  seem  simply  to 
rise  and  fall  in  a  slow,  sullen  way,  their  outlines 
indicated  by  threads  of  flame  which  gleam  for  a 
moment  wherever  this  fluctuation  breaks  the  gray 
surface  that  masks  the  infinity  of  fire.  The 
scene  is  lighted  by  the  glare  from  the  waves  that 


break  at  the  foot  of  the  circumjacent  cliffs,  but 
mainly  by  an  irrepressible  well  of  fire  that 
bursts  from  the  very  heart  of  the  lake. 

It  is  a  curious  picture.  It  is  so  vividly 
painted  that  even  the  experienced  observer  for- 
gets to  analyze,  and,  overlooking  paint  and  pro- 
cess, is  carried  away  by  the  scene  the  artist 
represents.  In  this  painting  his  oil  colors  have 
a  sudden  brilliancy  most  suggestive  of  pastel; 
and  over  and  above  that,  a  teeling  of  rest  and 
permanence  never  to  be  found  in  pastel. 

For  brillifmt  qualities  of  imagination  and  a 
certain  blissful  facility  in  execution,  Tavernier 
has  never  had  a  rival  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
— alas  for  limitations! — you  always  feel  in  con- 
sidering his  works  as  a  whole  that  he  has  never 
really  done  himself  justice.  If  he  were  born 
with  a  business  department  in  his  head,  or  a 
pigeon-hole  for  practical  affairs  somewhere  in  his 
mental  furnishing,  he  might  easily  be  the 
greatest  artist  in  America.  From  time  to  time 
we  see  in  him,  as  in  this  last  picture,  a  touch  of 
that  genius  which  is  above  all  counterfeiting,  and 
which,  heaven -conferred  gift  that  it  is,  the  ut- 
most plodding  or  the  mastery  of  all  knowledge 
cannot  attain. 

If  Tavernier  continues  to  send  pictures  of  the 
burning  lake  of  Haleakala  he  will  probably,  for 
that  and  other  reasons,  be  written  down  in  the 
book  of  fame  as  "Jules  Tavernier,  a  very  great 
artist,  of  volcanic  origin." 


GEO.  WINTER, 


J.  T.  PRICE. 


Delightful  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A  fact!  C.  Muller,  the  Optician;  thirty-five 
years  practice  and  a  thorouph  knowledge  of  the 
eye.    Consult  none  other. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Mr.  John  P.  Slocum  Manager 

INAUGURATION,  Saturday  Even's.  June  6 

(Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday) 

On  which  occasion  will  be  presented,  With  All  Its  Scenic 
Splendor, 

PASSION'S  SLAVE, 

With  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  and  a  Powerful  Company, 
At  Reduved  Prices. 
Sunday  Evening,  June  14th— TRAIL  OF  CRIME. 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Pow  er  Carpet  Heating  Ma- 
chines, 353  A  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5th, 


Telephone  Call  3040. 


San  Francisco. 


These  are  the  onlv  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


SMOKE  THE    N  E  W 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
■garette  is  embossed  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

823-325  Battery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  I'ime  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

311  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installmtnts  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  (lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  San  some  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 

BATHING  SUITS 

M  MM     TO   ORDER.        IX   A  Si  "If  STYLE. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

129  and  131  Kearny  Street. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  its.   Store  always  open. 


BIG  HEDGE 

POULTRY  YARDS, 

NO.     1321    -SIXTH  AVENUE, 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUCHBRED  POULTRY, 

riGEONS,  GUINEA  HENS, 

PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS, 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  RABBITS. 

Particular  attention  called  to  my  new 

BROODERS 

For  Voung  Chickens,  Turkeys,  etc. 

INCUBATORS  of  ALL  VARIETIES. 

Poultry  Brooders  and  Incubators 
on  exhibition 

At  Stalls  12  and  38  Center  Market,  corner  Dupont  and 
Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Malleae  t  ats.  Scotch  Terriers,  Pues,  and 
Other  Varieties  ol"  Dogs. 

£3TSend  for  Circulars. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -  A..   IX  1823. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thk  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LEMP'S  ST._l.0UIS  BEER. 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  proinntly  attended  to. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

.  IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

ON    \M>  AFTER  TO-DAY. 

CHAS.  LUDIN, 
BEER  PARLOR  GEARY 

Jtont  Heers  always  on  draught. 

Lunches  a  specialty. 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEAENY  ST., 

Bet.  Bnsh  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  1212-1214  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


«2T  FOR   THE   FINEST       |  I    A  — [—  ^ 

call  on  '     \  l  \    I  O 

MONTGY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and.  Summer  Styles 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


GO  TQ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  Thomas  concerts  are  over,  and  all  who 
attended  feel  that  they  have  passed  through  a 
season  of  positive  and  invaluable  instruction; 
the  equally  positive  enjoyment  is  another  matter. 
Something  beside  a  mere  "  love  of  music "  is 
required  to  fully  appreciate  these  concerts ;  but 
every  true  music-lover  must  feel  that  with  every 
such  season  as  the  one  just  past,  his  capacity 
for  its  enjoyment  is  cultivated,  developed  and 
elevated.  We  are  Very  apt  to  think  any  perform- 
ance is  good  enough  till  we  hear  better,  and  the 
better  we  receive  the  higher  becomes  our  stan- 
dard. This  standard,  as  afforded  by  the  Thomas 
concerts  to  our  people,  is,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not,  a  boon  for  which  they  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  need  be  "grateful"  (if  it  suit 
them  not)  to  any  individual.  But  a  natural 
sequence  does  follow.  If  they  feel  that  it  is  a 
benefit  they  will  try  to  insure  its  repetition.  To 
insure  its  repetition  they  must,  in  plain  words, 
pay  for  it — that  is,  they  must  see  that  it  pays  to 
bring  us  such  music.  The  value  received  is,  in 
fact,  so  far  above  any  money  estimate  that  the 
only  way  in  which  that  element  can  justly  be 
brought  into  the  question  is  that  its  liberal  dis- 
bursement renders  the  entertainment  possible. 
And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  admission.  It  is  in  many  cases  not  a 
question  of  willingness  but  of  possibility.  At 
a  performance  of  this  character  a  gallery  crowded 
at  one  dollar  is  a  significant  fact.  Those  who 
came  because  it  is  the  thing  to  be  seen  there  will 
be  on  the  floor  or  in  the  boxes;  those  in  the 
gallery  came  emphatically  to  hear  the  music. 
This  is  an  element  that  no  manager  can  afford  to 
despise.    Every  dollar  there  brings  many. 

That  the  attendance  has  not  been  quite  up  to 
expectation  is  certain.  The  price  was  doubtless 
one  cause.  Reasonable,  even  small  as  it  seems, 
there  are  many  to  whom  it  is  too  much,  espe- 
cially as  no  one  who  cares  to  go  at  all  could  well 
be  satisfied  with  one  evening.  That  there  have 
been  exceptional  attractions  elsewhere  hardly 
counts,  for  a  devotee  of  music  could  not  be 
turned  from  its  enjoyment  by  any  other.  But  it 
is  well-known  that  there  have  been  other  causes 
at  work,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  as  well  not  to 
speak.  At  the  same  time  the  audiences  have 
been  sufficiently  large  and  enthusiastic  to  fully 
vindicate  our  self-satisfied  claim  to  musical 
taste,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Thomas  comes  around 
again  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  have  seen  the 
folly  of  letting  personal  feelings  interfere  with 
an  unqualified  artistic  enjoyment  of  such  music 
as  no  other  combination  in  America  can  at 
present  even  claim  to  produce. 

The  Wagner  nights  were,  perhaps,  most  fully 
attended,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  our 
people  at  least  aspire  to  be  thought  capable  of 
enjoying  that  grand  music  whose  very  familiar 
sobriquet  implies  a  superiority,  to  the  full  com- 
prehension of  which  we  can  expect  only  gradu- 
ally to  be  brought  up.  At  the  same  time  these 
two  evenings  were  hardly  marked  by  that  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  other 
performances;  which  serves  to  show  that,  what- 
ever we  may  desire  to  be  thought,  we  are  not  yet 
quite  up  to  the  music  of  the  future,  and  lend  our 
hands  and  bravos  a  little  more  readily  to  that 
which  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  our  under- 
standing. However,  if  we  never  hear  Wagner 
we  shall  never  learn  to  understand  him;  so  let 
us  have  more  and  more  of  him,  till  we  begin  to 
struggle  into  the  light  which  first  dawned  on 
Bayreuth.  , 

Of  the  singers,  Mme.  Materna,  while  she  has 
certainly  not  disappointed  public  expectation, 
has  scarcely  aroused  that  popular  enthusiasm 
called  out  by  Fursch-Madi.  This  is,  however, 
due  rather  to  the  style  of  music  which  has  fallen 
to  her  share  than  to  any  lack  of  acknowledgment 
of  that  majestic  force  and  presence  which  so  emi- 
nently fit  her  for  the  interpretation  of  Wagner's 
music.  Mme.  Fursch-Madi  has  made  good  the 
hold  which  she  took  on  popular  favor  during  the 
late  opera  season,  and  will  ever  hereafter  be 
numbered  among  San  Francisco's  favorites. 
Miss  Emma  Juch's  light  and  rather  brilliant  so- 
prano has  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  and 
"the  dudes  "have  pretty  fairly  carried  out  the 
programme  marked  out  lor  them  beforehand,  by 
going  into  mild  spasms  over  her  style,  voice,  and 
youthful  prettiness.  The  rest  of  the  soloists 
have  been  agreeable  additions  to  the  company, 
and  will  always  be  welcome  among  us.  Of 
course,  the  grand  claim  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  in  the 
superiority  and  perfection  of  orchestration, 
which  is  the  grand  feature  in  Wagnerian  opera. 
Of  this  subject  there  will  be  found  elsewhere  an  ex- 
haustive and  most  felicitously  expressed  rfsuml, 
kindly  furnished  by  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
skilled  musician,  who  has  few  if  any  equals  on 
this  coast  as  a  musical  connoisseur.  His  ideas 
are  well  worth  serious  study  as  a  preparation 
for  any  orchestral  treat  that  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  us.  It  can  only  be  regretted  that  it 
could  not  have  been  published  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  concert  season,  instead  of  at  its  close. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Fanny  Davenport  as 
"  Fedora,"  at  the  Baldwin,  last  Monday  night, 
fully  realized  the  high  expectations  that  its  an- 
nouncement had  created.  The  play  alone, 
widely  known  and  admired  a.s  it  is,  would  have 


been  sufficient  to  call  out  a  large  and  critical 
audience;  but  with  the  added  attraction  of  the 
representation  of  the  leading  part  by  a  lady 
whose  name  has,  next  to  that  of  Sara  Bernhardt, 
become  identified  with  "  Fedora,"  the  surprise 
would  have  been  if  a  fine  house  had  not  greeted 
the  opening  of  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night. 
From  the  moment  that  Miss  Davenport  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  it  was  evident  that  here  was 
a  case  in  which  advertising  had  not  meant 
exaggeration.  Her  statuesque  figure,  her  mag- 
netic presence,  elegance  ol  costume,  and  refine- 
ment of  manner  and  accent,  made  an  ideal  por- 
trait of  a  high-born  and  high-bred  lady.  This 
seemed  the  one  peculiarity  that  never  deserted 
her  amid  all  the  varying  and  high-wrought 
emotions  she  was  called  upon  to  portray.  Her 
love,  her  hate,  her  vengeance  and  her  despair, 
were  the  passions  of  a  lady.  The  character,  as 
drawn  by  Sardou,  is  as  grand  as  it  is  impas- 
sioned, and  it  requires  far  more  than  the  me- 
chanical skill  which  training  alone  can  give. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  great  French  actress's 
health  it  is  little  likely  that  we  shall  ever  see  her 
in  this  character;  but  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  the  careful  and  intellectual  study  that  Miss 
Davenport  has  given  to  this  part,  combined 
with  her  rare  personal  gifts  and  graces,  that  we 
have  seen  "Fedora"  as  the  originator  of  the 
character  would  desire  to  see  it  portrayed.  Miss 
Davenport's  "Fedora"  is  more  than  an  even- 
ing's entertainment;  it  is  a  subject  for  critical 
study  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Wheelock,  as  "  Loris  Ipanoff,"  the  de- 
voted  lover,  and  finally  the  relentless  enemy  of 
the  heroine,  displays,  as  usual,  good  acting 
combined  with  a  careless,  almost  slouching, 
carriage  and  movement  that  detracts  seriously 
from  his  best  work.  The  fault  is  so  unmistaka- 
bly a  mere  habit  that  it  would  seem  one  to  be 
easily  abandoned. 

The  piece  is  essentially  a  two-part  play, 
although  there  is  not  lacking  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  the  subsidiary  characters;  and 
when  one  reflects  how  very  unsatisfactory  the 
play  might  be  made  were  the  minor  parts  in  less 
capable  hands,  the  importance  of  a  really  good 
company  throughout  is  felt.  Miss  Adele  Waters 
is  very  pleasing  as  "Countess  Olga  Soukareff." 
In  her  final  scene  she  makes,  in  her  tasteful  and 
becoming  dress,  a  bright  and  pretty  picture 
most  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Messrs.  Osbourne 
and  Mainhallare,  as  usual,  very  satisfactory ;  and 
Nick  Long,  while  he  has  very  little  to  do  as 
"  Rouvel,"  does  that  little  so  well  as  to  be  a  re- 
membered feature  of  the  performence.  A  very 
noticeable  charm  about  this  actor  is  his  pure 
and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue 
— generally,  on  the  stage,  mangled  beyond  rec- 
ognition. The  houses  have  been  not  only  ex- 
cellent in  numbers,  but  in  character  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation.  The  prospects  are  for  an 
unlimited  success  during  the  two  weeks  of  Miss 
Davenport's  engagement. 

Mile.  Aimee  has  been  going  beyond  even  what 
her  most  faithful  admirers  had  predicted.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  since  we  saw  her  last 
she  must  have  in  some  miraculous  fasiiion  re- 
newed the  contract  with  the  beneficent  fairy 
who  "  made  her  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew,"  for  her 
life  and  abandon  are  in  no  appreciable  way  lost 
or  lessened.  Even  her  voice,  which  we  have 
supposed  irrevocably  gone,  is  not  beyond  the 
possibility  of  rendering  a  song  in  something  of 
her  old  style.  Her  upper  notes,  though  thin,  are 
still  clear  and  generally  true,  while  her  lower 
tones  are  rich  and  sweet  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  her  medium  notes,  that 
have  altogether  taken  flight;  but  Aimee  has  chic 
enough  to  bridge  over  any  such  little  lack  as 
that,  and  after  her  first  song  one  ceased  to  trem- 
ble and  fear  lest  she  should  never  get  through. 
Mam'zelU  has  been  even  more  of  a  success  than 
Divorcons,  though  they  are  hardly  comparable. 
The  company  at  the  Bush  Street  is  sufficiently 
good  throughout,  and  excellent  as  regards  its 
leading  members.  Mr.  Chisnell  as  "Colonel 
Hiram  Poster,"  a  successful  manager,  is  as  en- 
tertaining as  "Mam'zelle"  herself.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows represents  the  snubbed  husband,  "T. 
Tarleton  Tuppcr,"  very  amusingly.  The  trick 
of  distributing  among  the  audience  the  people 
from  the  stage  is  remarkably  well  and  naturally 
carried  out.  Altogether,  Mile.  Aimee  may  feel 
that  she  leaves  San  Francisco  at  this  time  a 
greater  favorite  than  ever.  On  Sunday  evening 
she  will  make  her  last  appearance,  assisted  by 
the  talented  manager  and  actor,  Mr.  Paul  Jui- 
gnet,  and  the  same  company  of  French  artists 
who  assisted  at  her  benefit  last  night. 

At  the  California,  A  Ring  of  Iron,  at  popular 
prices,  has  not  drawn  out  the  attendance  it  de- 
served. This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  many 
strong  attractions  presented  elsewhere.  The 
play  is  interesting,  notwithstanding  its  hack- 
neyed theme.  Mary  Prescott  was  excellent  as 
"  Mary,"  the  wife  of  "  Gentleman  Jack."  Lewis 
Morrison  represented  that  rather  scaly  "gentle- 
man" in  his  best  style — and  Lewis  Morrison's 
best  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  Mr.  Overton 
is  very  good,  and  the  entire  company  is  satis- 
factory. The  California  with  the  present  com- 
pany deserves  a  better  patronage  than  it  has  so 
far  received.  Whenever  a  management  is  enter- 
prising enough  to  give  San  Francisco  a  good 
play  at  reduced  prices,  it  seems  to  hang  back  as 
if  it  were  in  danger  of  being  overreached  in  some 
occult  manner.    No  wonder  so  many  managers 


contend  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  theater 
pay  is  to  keep  up  the  prices. 

The  Standard  is  playing  The  Banker's  Wife 
to  good  houses.  The  play  is  a  melange  of  mis- 
takes and  mishaps,  all  brought  about  by  a  blun- 
dering Irish  servant,  "  Pat,"  of  the  I.ever  type. 
Frank  Wright,  Miss  Annie  Boyle,  Fanny  Young, 
Hudson  Liston,  and  J.  W.  Summers  take  the 
principal  parts. 

"The  Tivoli  goes  on  forever,"  whoever  may 
come  and  whoever  may  go.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  unvarying  attendance  at  this  home 
of  light  opera.  During  the  past  week  A  Trip 
to  Africa  has  been  put  on  the  stage  in  the  excel- 
lent style  of  this  house,  with  Miss  Ilelene  Din- 
geon,  Messrs.  Knight,  Frillman,  Kckcrt  and 
others,  in  the  cast. 

Mr.  George  Schmitt,  of  the  Fountain,  is 
always  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  best  variety 
talent  in  the  city.  The  new  attraction  this  week 
is  the  performance  of  Marion  and  Cummings — 
new  arrivals  in  the  city— who,  with  the  favorite 
tenor,  Dixon,  and  a  long  list  of  people,  make  up 
a  varied  and  interesting  programme.  It  is  Mr. 
Schmitt's  aim  and  intention  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment in  every  respect  an  unobjectionable 
I  one,  and  the  Fountain  an  entirely  proper  place  of 
resort  for  families. 

NOTES. 

At  the  California,  June  8th,  The  Wages  of  Sin 
will  be  produced,  to  be  followed  by  The  Pave- 
ments 0)  Paris. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Monday,  June  8th,  Barry 
&  Fay  will  appear  with  their  New  York  com- 
pany in  Irish  Aristocracy. 

At  the  Tivoli  the  Merry  War  will  be  produced 
next  week.  In  preparation,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
with  fine  spectacular  effects. 

Hazel  Kirke  will  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin 
Sunday,  June  14th,  with  Miss  Cayvan,  Messrs. 
Osbourne,  Crompton,  Robinson  and  others  in 
the  cast. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  is  apparently  as  pop- 
ular as  ever.  Strangers  coming  to  the  city 
make  the  Panorama  building  an  invariable  point 
of  pilgrimage. 

John  A.  Stevens  opens  the  Grand  Opera 
House  June  6th,  with  Passion's  Slave,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  On  Sunday  evening,  June  14th, 
the  Trail  cf  Crime  will  be  presented  for  the  first 
time. 

Marie  Prescott,  now  at  the  California,  is  en- 
gaged to  create  the  leading  role  in  a  new  play 
to  Tje  produced  in  Chicago  July  26th.  The  play 
is  called  A  Moral  Crime,  its  auther  being  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"  Popular  prices  "  is  the  order  of  the  day  at 
the  theaters.  The  Bush  Street,  Standard,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Grand  Opera  House  are  all  running 
at  prices  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  twenty- 
five  cents.  And  yet  all  are  giving  good  plays 
with  more  than  average  companies. 

The  Orchestral  Union  will  give  its  third  con- 
cert of  the  sixth  series  on  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing, June  10th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  The 
Thomas  concerts  have  given  us  all  a  taste  for 
orchestral  music,  and  have  in  a  certain  degree 
cultivated  and  directed  that  taste.  Anything  in 
this  line  will  have  a  special  charm  for  us,  and 
Metropolitan  Hall  will  doubtless  be  filled  next 
Wednesday  night  with  a  critical  and  expectant 
audience. 

The  business  for  Fedora  at  the  75aldwin  con- 
tinues very  large,  and  the  play  will  be  kept  on 
next  week.  Monday,  June  15th,  the  Mestayer- 
Yaughn  company  will  appear  in  their  melange 
of  fun,  We,  Us,  Co.,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  rather  tinsel  title,  is  said  to  be  unusually 
bright  and  amusing.  After  this  engagement  the 
theater  will  close,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
redecorated,  will  be  opened  August  6th,  with 
strong  attractions. 

The  entertainment  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union,  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  Irving  Hall,  by  California  Writers,  is 
to  include  brief  stories,  sketches  and  poems, 
of  ten  minutes'  length,  by  local  writers  and  rep- 
resentatives from  different  journals  of  our  city. 
Among  familiar  names  are  those  of  H.  N.  Clem- 
ent, Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger,  Mrs.  Flora  Haines  Ap- 
ponyi,  Clarence  Urmy,  General  L.  B.  Foote, 
Charles  Howard  Shinn,  Adley  II.  Cummins, 
Madge  Morris,  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  and 
others.  "The  Afterglow  on  Mount  Shasta  "  is 
the  title  of  a  new  poem,  by  a  native  of  Oregon, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  will  be  read  on 
that  occasion  by  the  fair  author.  Brightness 
and  brevity  are  to  be  thcorder  of  the  evening,  and 
as  a  novelty  it  ought  to  net  a  good  sum  for  the 
very  worthy  beneficiaries. 

The  elegant  garniture  of  the  Baldwin  stage  in 
Fedora  deserves  special  mention,  it  having  been 
the  subject  of  enthusiastic  praise,  not  only  from 
the  public  but  from  the  profession.  Miss 
Davenport  characterized  it  as  the  finest  she  had 
ever  seen.  The  entire  stage  furnishing  was  de- 
signed and  made  expressly  for  this  occasion  by 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  to  whose  sole  tasle  and 
judgment  was  left  the  entire  arrangement  of 
color  and  style.  The  same  was  true  of  the  stage 
furnishing  in  Victor  Durand,  and  also  in  Bou- 
cicault's  /ill,  at  the  California.  San  Francisco 
has  a  reputation  among  theatrical  stars  for  per- 
fection of  stage  garniture — a  distinction  due  in  a 
very  great  measure  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
firm  named.  The  importance  of  stage  accesso- 
ries, while  well  understood  by  the  profession,  is 
not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  general  public. 
Not  only  does  elegance  of  stage  appointment 
please  the  eye  of  the  audience;  the  acting  itself 
is  better  amid  fitting  and  appropriate  surround- 
ings. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  7th,  the  French 
population  will  have  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  an  entertainment  such  as  is  seldom  given  in 
the  "polite  language  "  in  this  city.  At  the  Bald- 
win Theater,  M.  Paul  Juignet  and  the  French 
company  will  present  Offenbach's  opera  bouffe, 
Gargonillada,  Dumanoir's  comedy,  Les  Amendes 
de  Timothee,  and  a  vaudeville,  La  Sociiti  du 


Doigh  dans  I'Oeil.  Mile.  Aimee  will  take  this 
occasion  to  give  a  farewell  to  her  compatriots 
in  some  of  her  inimitable  specialties.  She  will 
sing  "  I.es  Ecrevisses,  La  Cnarmante  Angelinc" 
(with  dance),  "  La  Tyrolienne,"  and  the  song 
which  she  of  all  women  can  sing  bust — "  Pretty 
as  a  Picture."  There  are  very  many  among  the 
English  speaking  San  Franciscans  who  will  not 
miss  such  a  promised  enjoyment,  and  with  the 
French  population  who  should  certainly  turn 
out  en  maise,  the  Baldwin's  seating  capacity  will 
doubtless  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  M.  Juignct's 
untiring  efforts,  under  many  discouragements,  to 
keep  up  a  French  theater  worthy  oflhe  name, 
deserves  full  recognition  from  his  compatriots 
in  San  Francisco. 


A  Well-Formed  Lady. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  ladies  appear  to 
have  finer  forms  than  in  San  Francisco.  Stran- 
gers visiting  our  city  notice  this  fact  and  inquire 
the  cause.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  ladies  have  been  trained  to  improve  and 
perfect  their  forms  by  wearing  Freud  s  perfect  - 
fitting  corsets.  Established  here  over  twenty 
years  ago,  Freud's  Corset  House  has  done  a 
very  creditable  work  in  teaching  our  ladies  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  figures  by  wearing 
only  such  corsets  as  are  perfect  in  their  con- 
struction. This  famous  corset  establishment 
keeps  an  immense  assortment  of  corsets  adapted 
to  every  size  and  shape,  and  is  provided  with 
dressing  parlors  where  every  lady  can  try  on  her 
corsets,  whether  she  pays  fifty  cents  or  five  dol- 
lars for  them.  All  persons  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Ereud's  Corset  House  is  located  at  742  and 
744  Market,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  and 
closes  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  Saturdays  at 
10  p.  m. 

Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


Rei.iaihi.ity  of  twenty-two  years  standing. 
Muller's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  ...Tune  6th  and  Ttli 

A  FULL-RIC.GED  MAN-OF-WAR 
2  Last  Davs  2  Last  Days  2  Last  Days 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE, 

JUVENILE  COMIC  OPERA  COMPANY. 

50  Artists  50. 

The  Greatest  Juvenile  Cast  that  has  ever  appeared  to- 
gether, in  addition  to  the  large  troup  cf  artists 
engaged  to  appear  in  the  opera. 

A   NUMBER   OF  SPECIALISTS 

WILL  ALSO  APPEAR. 

School  children  admitted  to  the  Gardens  on  week  days, 
during  vacation,  for  10  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THH 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  VV.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  front  !>  A.  to  1 1  P.  Iff. 


BALDWINJTH  EATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

FANNY  DAVENPORT 

Assisted  by  the  Madison  St]  11, ire  and  Baldwin  Theater 

Companies,  in 

FEDORA. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lf.sskf-  and  Manager 

Until  further  notice,  Harvey's  Latest  Loudon  Success, 

A  RING  OF  IRON, 

With   Maubury  &  Overton's  Dramatic  Company,  and 
Cheap  Prices. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  I.F.AVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Every  Evening,  ihe  World- Renowned  Coinincdicnne, 

M'LLE  AIMEE, 

Supported  by  J.  O.  Barrows  and  an  excellent  troupe,  in 

MAM'ZELLE. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHIIAN  Manager 

THE   STANDARD  COMEDY  CO. 

In  the  charming  Society  Comedy, 

THE  BANKER'S  WIFE. 

Popular  Prices  No  charge  for  Reserves. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

K.RELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Monday  Evening,  June  8th,  and  until  further  notice, 
Strauss's  Comic  Opera, 

THE  MEJ^RY  WAR. 

In  Attire  Preparation  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  REVISED  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


The  Bible  appears  bound  with  the  New  Testament. 
The  preface  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  revision  has  been  conducted.  The 
revisers  have  borne  in  mind  their  duty  not  to  make  a  new 
translation,  but  to  revise  that  already  existing,  and  have 
departed  from  it  only  where  they  disagreed  with  the  trans- 
lators of  1611  upon  the  naming  of  a  word  or  sentence. 
The  terms  ol  natural  history  are  only  changed  where  it  is 
certain  that  the  authorized  version  is  incorrect.  Where 
it  is  doubtful,  or  there  is  an  alternate,  the  rendering  is 
given  in  the  margin.  In  some  words  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  authorized  version  being  either  inadequate  or 
inconsistent,  changes  have  been  introduced  with  as  much 
uniformity  as  practicable.  For  instance,  "  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  has  been  everywhere  changed  to  "  tent 
of  meeting."  In  regard  to  the  word  "Jehovah,"  the 
usage  of  the  authorized  version  is  followed,  the  revisers 
not  thinking  it  advisable  to  insert  it  uniformly  in  place  of 
"  Lord,"  or  "  God,"  which  when  printed  in  small  capitals 
represent  the  words  substituted  by  Jewish  custom  for  the 
Ineffable  name.  Of  technical  terms  from  the  Hebrew- 
one  in  three  have  been  generally  introduced.  The  word 
"Grove"  (Judges  vi:  28)  has  been  replaced  by  "Ashera," 
with  its  plurals  "Asherim  "and  "Asheroth."  In  the  poeti- 
cal books,  "  Sheol "  replaces  "Hell,"  which  has  been 
changed  in  prose  passages  to  "  the  grave,"  and  "  the  pit," 
with  "Sheol"  in  the  margin.  "Of  these  renderings, 
hell,"  says  the  preface,  "  if  it  could  be  taken  in  its  original 
senses  as  used  in  the  creeds,  would,  be  a  fairly  adequate 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  it  is  so  commonly 
understood  as  the  place  of  torment  that  to  employ  it 
frequently  would  lead  to  inevitable  misunderstanding." 
In  Isaiah  xiv,  where  "Hell"  is  used  in  more  of  its 
original  sense,  the  revisers  have  left  "  Hell "  in  the  text, 
putting  "Sheol"  in  the  margin.  "Abaddon,"  which  has 
hitherto  been  known  to  English  readers  of  the  Bible  only 
from  the  New  Testament  (Revelations  ix,  11)  has  been 
introduced  in  three  passages — once  in  Job  and  twice  in 
Proverbs.  The  term  "  meat  offering  "  has  been  changed 
into  "  meal  offering,"  the  former  term  having  ceased  to 
be  the  generic  name  for  all  food.  A  new  plural — peoples 
— has  been  introduced,  although  sometimes  this  becomes 
gentiles,  when  the  contrast  to  the  chosen  people  is  marked. 
All  headings  of  chapters  have  been  dropped,  as  in  the 
revised  New  Testament,  and  the  text  has  been  divided 
into  paragraphs,  but  the  old  chapter  and  verse  divisions 
have  been  retained  in  the  margin  for  convenience  of 
reference.  By  this  means  the  revisers  have  been  enabled 
to  rejoin  Psalm  x  to  Psalm  ix  and  Psalm  xiii  to  Psalm  xii, 
and  to  begin  Isaiah  liii  at  chapter  Hi,  verse  13.  The 
several  days  of  the  creation  are  made  more  prominent  by 
breaks  of  a  line  between  the  verses.  This  expedient  has 
enabled  the  revisers  to  make  use  of  the  dialogue  form  and 
to  show  the  dramatic  character  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  first  chapter  of  which,  for  example,  is  divided  into 
seven  speeches.  The  Psalms  are  definitely  divided  into 
five  books,  the  last  four  beginning  respectively  at  Psalms 
xlii,  lxiii,  xc  and  cvii.  A  striking  improvement  is  the 
printing  of  all  poetical  passages  in  poetical  form.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  lob  and  the  Can- 
ticles, but  the  prophets  have  been  left  in  prose,  however 
passionate  their  oratory.  The  songs  of  Lamech,  Jacob, 
Miriam,  Moses,  Deborah  and  Hannah;  the  psalms  of 
Jonah  and  Habakkuk,  and  David's  lament  (in  Second 
Samuel  1)  appear  in  versified  ballad. 

The  origin  of  Joshua's  miracle,  "Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon,"  is  indicated  by  its  verse  character;  so, 
also,  is  the  triumphal  cry  of  Samson  (Judges  xv,  16). 
Examination  of  the  more  familiar  passages  and  phrases 
discloses  the  fact  that  care  was  taken  in  preserving  intact 
household  words  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old 
literary  form  has  been  held  sacred,  and  the  revisers  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  pedantic  straining  after  the 
original  text,  but  not  all  the  familiar  features  of  the  scrip- 
■  ture  have  escaped  untouched.  The  high  priest  no  longer 
casts  lots  for  the  scapegoat ;  he  does  so  for  Azazel.  The 
summary  of  each  day's  work  at  the  creation  now  runs  ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  "  and  there  was  evening  and  there 
was  morning  one  day."  "  There  was  evening  and  there 
was  morning  a  second  day,"  a  third  day,  and  so  on,  giv- 
ing a  suggestion  of  successive  stages  with  long  intervals. 
The  "apples  of  gold,"  of  Proverbs  xxv,  11,  are  now  en- 
cased in  "figured  work"  of  silver,  not  in  "pictures." 
"  Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  (Ecclesiastes  li,  17)  has 
become,  "  Vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind."  "  Happy 
is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,"  (Psalms 
cxxvii,  5),  has  been  changed  into  "  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  filled  his  quiver  with  them."  Reuben's  curse 
(Genesis  xlix,  verse  4),  "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel,"  now  reads:  "Unstable  as  water,  have  not 
thou  the  excellency."  The  following  changes  also  grate 
against  associations:  The  authorized  version,  Genesis 
vi,  verse  1,  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days,"  is  revised  :  "  The  nephelim  were  in  the  earth  in 
those  days."  In  the  authorized  edition,  Job  xxxi,  verse 
35,  "  Oh,  that  one  would  hear  me!  Behold,  my  desire 
is,  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  is  revised  :  "  Oh,  that  one 
would  hear  me!  Behold,  my  desire  is  that  the  Almighty 
would  answer  me,  and  that  I  had  the  indictment  which 
my  adversary  hath  written."  The  authorized  Psalm  viii, 
verses,  "  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  is  revised  :  "For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  God."  The  authorized  Psalm  cxvi,  verse  11, 
"  I  said  in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars,"  is  revised,  "  I 
said  when  I  made  haste  to  escape,  all  men  are  a  lie." 
Ecclesiastes  xii,  13,  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter;  Fear  God,"  etc.,  has  been  revised  to  read, 
"This  is  the  end  of  the  matter;  all  hath  been  heard. 
Fear  God,"  etc.  (Proverbs  xiv,  9)  "  Fools  make  a  mock 
at  sin,  but  among  the  righteous  there  is  favor,"  revised 
reads:  "  The  foolish  scorn  the  guilt  offering,  but  among 
the  upright  there  is  goodwill." 

The  above  are  nearly  all  of  the  passages  in  which  a 
shock  is  given  to  old  associations.    In  other  passages 


there  are  found  variations  which  c*annot  be  called  rash 
alterations.  For  instance,  Isaiah  lii.  13,  in  the  authorized 
version,  reads :  "  Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently ; 
he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled  and  be  very  high."  The 
revised  reads:  "Behold  my  servant  shall  deal  wisely,  he 
shall  be  lifted  up  and  shall  be  very  high."  Isaiah  liii.  3, 
in  the  authorized  version,  is:  "He  is  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ;  he  was 
despised  and  we  esteemed  him  not."  In  the  revised  this 
reads:  "He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  and  as  one  from  whom 
men  hide  their  faces,  he  was  despised  and  we  esteemed 
him  not."  In  the  same  chapter,  verse  7  is  changed  to 
read:  "  He  was  afflicted  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth; 
as  a  lamb  that  he  led  to  the  slaughter,"  etc.  Verse  8, 
"He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment;  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation,"  is  revised  to  read  :  "  By 
oppression  and  judgment  he  was  taken  away ;  and  who 
considered  his  generation." — Springfield  Republican. 


NAPOLEON  III.  AND  CARLOTTA 


When  Maximilian  and  the  Princess  Carlotta  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  1864,  they  only  numbered  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  adherants  among  a  population  of 
seven  millions.  It  was  little  likely  that  the  new  govern- 
ment should  meet  with  sympathy.  The  constitution  was 
overthrown,  the  national  institutions  destroyed,  the 
country  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  and  thousands  of 
inhabitants  shot  down  in  cold  blood  for  merely  resisting 
the  invaders.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  perhaps  as 
much  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition  as  of  intriguing 
speculators.  For  years,  according  to  his  own  showing,  he 
had  dreamed  of  empire.  In  his  memoirs  he  writes  "  how 
agreeable  it  must  be  to  stand  amid  bowed  heads,  and  to 
feel  one's  self  supreme  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament."  To 
the  last,  edged  on  by  his  clerical  advisers  and  by  terror- 
ism, he  tried  to  obtain  his  hollow  dignity  of  Emperor, 
and  to  the  last  he  looked  for  support  from  Napoleon  III. 
The  Mexican  affair,  however,  turning  out  a  losing  game, 
Maximilian  was  left  to  his  fate.  The  Archduke  had  mar- 
ried a  Belgian  Princess,  granddaughter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
a  lady  of  high  spirit,  ambitious,  yet,  we  must  believe, 
imbued  with  romantic  notions  of  her  husband's  mission. 
The  unhappy  Princess,  seeing  at  last  that  her  husband's 
only  chance  of  help  lay  in  Napoleon  III,  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, landed  at  St.  Nazaire  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
that  same  night  started  for  Paris.  On  the  morning  of  the 
oth  she  arrived  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  court  was  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  on  demanding  an  interview  of  the 
Emperor,  she  was  informed  that  His  Majesty  was  ill  and 
could  not  see  her.  The  two  Empresses,  however,  ex- 
changed visits  and,  arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  the  Empress 
Carlotta  insisted  on  being  received  into  the  imperial 
closet.  Then  ensued,  we  are  told,  a  scene  which  must 
have  haunted  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  dying  day.  When 
to  prayers,  tears,  and  agonized  supplications  on  her  part, 
his  only  reply  was  a  coldly  reiterated  "  It  is  useless  to  in- 
sist, Madame ;  not  a  crown,  not  a  soldier,"  the  Princess, 
whom  such  cruel  anxieties  had  already  brought  to  the 
verge  of  madness,  gave  way  to  frenzied  utterances.  Ris- 
ing from  her  abject  position  as  supplicant,  she  drew  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height,  and  with  a  kind  of  inspiration 
prophesied  to  the  tyrant  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty, 
and  cursed  him  to  his  face.  "  Ah ! "  she  cried,  "  I  know 
you!  Avenge  yourself  on  the  granddaughter  of  your 
benefactor,  Louis  Philippe,  who  rescued  you  from  the 
scaffold  and  from  want."  The  Emperor  turned  pale, 
and  she  went  on  :  "  You  hope,  do  you  not,  to  get  pos- 
session, by  means  of  your  police,  of  all  the  letters  and 
papers  that  witness  your  pledges  to  my  husband?  They 
are  in  a  place  of  safety."  After  predicting  his  downfall, 
she  added,  tears  choking  her  utterance:  "  May  the  curse 
of  God  rest  on  you  as  on  Cain ! "  and  then  quitted  the 
palace.  Four  years  later,  on  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Prussia,  Napoleon  III,  not  venturing  to  show  himself  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  departed  from  the  Palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  wherein  this  interview  with  the  Empress  Carlotta 
had  taken  place.  By  an  irony  of  fate,  he  entered  the 
railway  at  the  little  station  in  the  park,  called  the  Gare 
ties  Files  (the  Station  of  Fetes). 


Between  2000  and  500  B.  C,  Babylona  was  the  garden 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  land,  surrounded  like  an 
island  by  two  of  the  finest  streams  in  the  world,  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris — the  rivers  of  Paradise — is  truly  the 
gift  of  both.  They  flowed  with  swift  current  from  the 
1  Armenian  highlands  into  the  sea  known  as  the  Persian 
■  Gulf.  In  the  course  of  centuries  large  masses  of  loam 
were  rolled  down  and  heaped  at  their  original  mouth,  and 
this  is  what  we  now  call  Babylonia.  It  was  on  this 
soaked,  fat  and  fertile  soil  that  the  oldest  authentic  civili- 
zation, not  of  Asia  merely,  but  of  the  world,  developed 
itself.  The  melting  of  the  Armenian  snows  caused  inun- 
dations, which  had  to  be  checked  by  damming  the  rivers 
with  dykes  and  walls.  Canals  served  for  navigation,  and 
also  led  off  the  superfluous  waters  to  parts  unaffected  by 
the  overflow,  and  developed  to  such  a  degree  their  fertility 
that  wheat  and  barley  often  gave  the  laborer  two  or  three 
hundred  fold.  Near  Bagdad  the  two  rivers  are  so  near 
that  only  six  hours  are  required  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  On  this  tongue  of  land,  which  was  once  a  fourth 
narrower,  the  great  canal  system  commenced;  and  by 
means  of  still  smaller  arteries  the  life-giving  waters  were 
distributed  to  nearly  every  tree.  The  district  between 
Bagdad  and  Hilla  (a  three  days' ride)  was  formerly  strewed 
with  heaps  of  towns  and  villages.  To  its  south,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  land,  lay  Babylon,  "the  gate  of  God." 
Its  commercial  importance  is  described,  its  fortifications, 
the  Euphrates  (half  a  mile  wide)  swarming  with  ships  of 
I  every  size;  the  large  Euphrates  bridge,  built  by  Nebu- 
I  chadnezzar;  the  different  quarters  and  great  buildings;  the 
Royal  Bank,  where  important  business,  public  and  pri- 
'  vate,  was  transacted. 


BILL  NYE  ON  ROLLER  SKATES. 


For  a  long  time  I  have  evaded  the  task  of  grappling 
with  this  great  national  question,  but  now  I  fear  that  I  can 
escape  its  responsibility  no  longer.  Hundreds  of  anxious 
eyes  to-day  are  watching  for  the  coming  man  to  rise  fear- 
lessly, and  in  clarion  notes  refer  to  this  matter  in  terms 
that  cannot  be  understood. 

In  the  language  of  the  great  statesmen,  "  I  have  come." 

I  now  express  my  opinion  of  the  roller  skating  rink, 
and  I  say  fearlessy  that,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  arena 
and  had  put  on  the  skates,  I  was  down  on  the  rink.  I 
was  also  down  on  roller  skates.  When  I  get  roller  skates 
on  it  don't  take  me  long  to  drop  on  myself. 

After  thorouuhly  investigating  the  subject,  I  have  fully 
decided  that  unless  this  great  curse  of  a  free  government 
is  wiped  out,  the  whole  nation  will  be  plunged  into 
arnica. 

I  tried  on  roller  skates  the  latter  part  of  August,  A.  D. 
1884,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  I  was  caught  in  the 
bosom  of  a  vigorous  cyclone;  but  how  peaceful  and  rest- 
ful the  cyclone  seemed  after  my  matinee  at  the  rink  ! 
How  the  wearied  and  battered  hulk  of  humanity  that 
now  pens  these  lines  cuddled  up  to  the  fierce  Jamescane! 

After  I  got  down  on  the  rink,  I  got  the  authorities  to 
come  and  remove  my  skates.  I  had  paid  twenty-five 
cents  to  enter  the  rink,  and  when  I  came  away  I  was 
almost  tickled  to  death  because  the  proprietor  did  not 
make  me  pay  damages  for  sitting  down  on  his  nice  new 
rink  so  that  the  floor  has  sagged  ever  since. 

I  am  having  a  rink  designed  now  for  my  own  special 
use  next  season.  It  is  to  be  a  large  structure  covering 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  and  floored  over  with  half- 
inch  iron  plates,  on  top  of  which  will  be  half-inch  sheets 
of  rubber.  In  the  center  there  will  be  a  turn-table,  on 
which  I  can  glide  when  I  wish  to  turn  around. 

The  skates  will  be  roomy  to  a  fault.  They  will  be 
made  to  order,  out  of  condemned  flat  cars.  My  rink 
costume  will  be  unique  and  attractive,  consisting  of  a 
large  overcoat  stuffed  with  curled  hair,  rubber  pantaloons 
filled  with  hay,  and  a  woven  wire  mattress  bustle  trimmed 
with  overskirt  of  the  same.  In  front  I  will  be  protected 
by  a  large  feather-bed  cow-catcher,  held  in  place  with 
extension  draw-heads.  I  will  then  get  into  the  rink  and 
run  wild.  Regular  trains  will  have  to  side-track  and  wait 
for  orders. 

Parties  desiring  to  come  and  witness  my  little  flat  car 
tournament  will  do  well  to  wear  baseball  masks  and 
settle  up  their  business  before  they  enter  the  rink,  for  I 
want  it  understood  that  I  am  only  a  novice.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  ride  the  roller  skate,  and  my  legs  are  a 
little  eccentric  in  their  orbits. 

The  performance  will  open  with  a  flat  car  promenade 
to  slow  music.  I  will  then  enter  the  rink  on  my  graceful 
skate  and  glide  around  on  the  turn-table  to  the  music  of  a 
Strauss  waltz.  I  will  next  come  in  and  fall  down  three 
times  in  rapid  succession,  after  which  there  will  be  an 
intermission  of  two  weeks  for  refreshments  and  change  of 
scene.  When  new  skin  has  grown  on  the  places  where  I 
collided  with  my  new  rink,  the  programme  will  be  again 
resumed,  and  carried  out  from  day  to  day  until  it  is  com- 
pleted, or  death  comes  to  my  relief. 

Those  holding  season  tickets  will  be  entitled  to  remain 
until  after  the  funeral.  Mourners  need  not  be  identi- 
fied. 

Those  who  know  me  best,  and  people  who  have  noticed 
my  graceful  carriage,  say  they  would  go  further  to  see  me 
skate  than  any  other  professional  rinkist  they  ever  saw 
rink.  Many  claim  that  they  never  saw  a  skater  fall  down 
and  hurt  himself  with  more  genuine  pleasure. 

When  I  get  on  roller  skates,  somehow  people  lose  all 
interest  in  the  administration  and  almost  everything  else. 
People  would  walk  for  miles  to  see  me  come  out  in  the 
rink  with  my  new  costume  and  kill  myself.  I  do  not  say 
this  egotistically  or  to  attract  atttention  to  myself,  but  I 
say  it  because  it  is  true.  Friends  have  come  to  me  and 
told  me  so. 

And  still  there  is  a  nameless  fascination  about  roller 
skating.  Though  the  owners  of  the  rink  will  not  allow 
me  to  skate  while  other  people  are  in  the  building,  I  love 
to  go  and  watch  the  skaters,  and  hold  their  shawls  while 
they  skate,  or  hold  their  hands  and  feet  while  they  are  in 
repose.  I  love  to  buckle  a  young  lady's  skates  on  her 
fair  young  feet.  I  love  to  linger  over  them  and  chat  with 
them— the  young  ladies,  I  mean— and  ask  them  if  they 
are  well,  and  how  their  mother  is  feeling,  and  if  they  do 
not  think  we  are  having  rather  a  backward  spring. 

I  am  an  easy  and  very  fluent  conversationalist,  having 
moved  in  some  of  the  very  best  society,  and  thus  acquired 
a  flow  of  small-talk  which  the  most  feeble-minded  can 
readily  comprehend. — Drake's  Travelers'  Magazine. 


Guileless  Dan  \roorhees  tells  a  good  story  of  himself. 
He  appeared  once  upon  a  time  in  a  lawsuit  out  at  Terre 
Haute,  in  which  one  of  the  chief  w  itnesses  on  the  other 
side  was  the  mother  of  Senator  Booth,  of  California.  In 
his  free  and  easy  way,  the  Tall  Sycamore  asked  questions 
that  the  witness  resented,  so  it  seemed,  for  though  inquiry 
was  propounded,  not  the  slightest  sign  of  attention  came 
from  the  witness-box.  Mr.  Voorhees  became  impatient, 
and  his  questions  became  a  little  snappy.  Not  a  bit  more 
effect  was  produced.  Finally,  in  dire  exasperation,  he 
demanded  in  his  own-all-sweeping  oratorical  way,  whether 
or  not  he  was  going  to  be  answered  at  all.  Then,  with  a 
smile  barely  tinging  her  protest,  the  lady  turned  to  the 
lawyer  of  her  friends,  Dick  Thompson,  and  asked,  with  a 
seeming  innocence  that  ruined  all  that  court-room's  sense 
of  solemnity:  "Mr.  Thompson,  must  I  really  say  any- 
thing to  a  man  that  looks  like  that  ?  "  She  pointed  to 
Voorhees,  and  fairly  shuddered.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his 
suave  way,  advised  her  to  be  brave  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  his  Wabash  friend.  "  Then  I'll  do  it  with  my 
eyes  shut,"  she  said;  and  she  did.  Mr.  Voorhees  is  very 
proud  of  this  story.  True  goodness,  he  insists,  does  not 
always  have  beauty  as  its  index. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SUMMER  PLEASURES. 


Now,  pack  your  pretty  dresses,  dear — 

Prepare  to  go  with  me, 
And  spend  a  portion  of  the  year 

In  basking  by  the  sea; 
For  cities  all  are  very  hot, 

Their  pleasures  very  few, 
So  we  must  seek  another  spot 

To  rest  a  month  or  two. 

We'll  rest  up  stairs  some  thirteen  flights- 

We'll  live  in  an  hotel; 
In  fighting  flies  we'll  spend  our  nights, 

'Mid  great  discomforts  dwell. 
With  claret  punch  we'll  quench  our  thirst- 

The  price  I  dare  not  tell; 
We'll  eat  of  food  the  very  worst, 

liut  then,  you  know,  it's  "swell." 

We'll  go  to  seek  a  cool  retreat, 

To  'scape  the  city's  glare; 
We'll  find  the  ball-room's  torrid  heat, 

And  do  no  resting  there. 
We'll  leave  a  pleasant,  quiet  home, 

And  seek  a  bad  hotel, 
And  by  the  seaside  we  will  roam, 

Because,  my  dear,  it's  "  swell." 


Mr.  Ruskin  resigned  from  theSlade  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford  University,  solely  because  of  the 
vote  endowing  vivisection  in  that  institution. 
He  had  meant  to  die  in  harness  there,  and  to  teach 
as  much  art  as  the  students  had  time  to  learn. 
But  he  could  not  stand  vivisection.  Professor 
Rendel  Harris's  resignation  of  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  was  owing,  like  Mr.  Ruskin's  resig- 
nation, to  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  the  in- 
stitution which  he  served.  One  of  his  friends 
published  in  a  foreign  journal  the  following: 

Mr.  Harris  ventured  to  protest  publicly  in 
Baltimore  against  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
profound  immorality  of  painful  experiments  on 
animals  for  scientific  purposes.  Solely  in  con- 
sequence of  these  protests  he  was  obliged,  only 
last  month,  to  resign  his  professorship,  under 
pressure  from  the  Board  of  Trustees." 


An  Indiana  farmer  who  had  brought  to  mar- 
ket five  Tersey  cows,  made  an  innovation  upon 
the  usual  practice  at  auction  sales  by  calling  for 
a  pail,  and  declaring  aloud  before  the  assembled 
purchasers  his  intention  of  milking  the  animals 
to  show  what  grade  they  were.  As  the  bids 
kept  coming  he  kept  milking,  and  soon  got  from 
one  of  the  cows  two  pails'  full.  The  novelty  did 
not  please  the  other  owners  whose  stock  was  to 
be  offered,  but  in  the  estimation  of  experts  it 
caused  the  farmer  to  obtain  at  least  a  hundred 
dollars  more  for  each  cow  than  he  otherwise 
would — the  average  price  being  four  hundred 
dollars  a  head — and  to  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  has  been  making 
some  interesting  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  labor  lost  by  the  useless  redundancy 
of  legal  verbiage,  and  ex-Judge  S.  W.  Fullerton, 
who  agrees  with  him  on  the  subject,  declares — 
what  is  news  to  many  laymen  —  that  any  lawyer 
has  a  right  to  construct  the  simplest  forms 
possible  for  legal  instruments,  their  present 
tautologies  and  periphrases  being  simply  worth- 
less relics  of  a  by-gone  age. 


The  most  commanding  position  in  Statuary 
Hall,  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  has  been 
chosen  for  the  statue  of  Garfield  presented  by 
the  state  of  Ohio.  The  late  President  stands 
with  his  right  arm  crossed  against  his  breast, 
and  his  left  resting  upon  a  reading-desk. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SKIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  Kew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street  within; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Davel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Koada  to  the  World-fame*!  California 
Oeyser*  are  in  Excellent  4'ondltlon. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Ila  th- 
ing Accommodation*  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  a»  the  office  of  ?an  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


m-mm  WARNER'S  ^p. 

TIPPECANOE 


[copyhighteoJ, 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


FOR  TIRED  FEELINGS, 

A  SPECIFIC. 

$1.00     A  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WARNER  .v  CO.,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 

ELDER  J.  H.  R.  CARDEN,  Columbiana,  Ala., 
reports  that  he  Rained  out  hundred  per  cent  in  strength 
by  the  use  of  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 

FOR  MALARIA, 
#     "a.  i." 

^l.OO     -A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WARNER  .V  CO.,  Rochester,  V  If. 

B.  A.  WILCOX,  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  was  cured  of  mala- 
ria and  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  general  lassitude,  etc., 
by  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC.   SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  Genera]  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  JUNE  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street- 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uohl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Rkandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lra'd 


ESTAB 
1865. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
B.tween  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY.  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
aniveat  San  Francisco  Passenger  1  Jcpot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


WEEK 
DAYS. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


DESTINATION. 

Petaltima, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 

HeaJdsburg, 

Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations, 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


6.10  p.  Dl 


WKEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 


7.45  a.  m.[8  00 a.  m.|    (iuerneville.    |6.iop.  m.16.05  P*  m* 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sehastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelsey  ville,  Soda  Hay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino     ity,  and  the  (iey^er  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Hcalds- 
hurg,  $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $%. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petal  Lima,  $1  so;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  (iirerncville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.t  5  p.  in.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  tn.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  ni.,  3,30  p. 
m.|  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  in.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m-«  *«55  P*  m*»  4*°5  P-  ni-> 
5.30  p.  in.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.t  10.05  a-  m*»  12-40  P>  m., 
3-55  P«        5-30  P-  m- 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

so  No  M  v  V  ALM  Y  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  Tames  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
71     <~3        P.  M daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•       V-J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  V-/  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Clen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$  1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $  1  50. 

■ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa-s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8r>  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O  W  vine>  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo* 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

O  O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^*  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

2i     O  (~\    P-         daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

*«oU  and  intermediate  points. 
C3>        EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
MP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8/~\/~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•  ^jyj  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  \  M>  ALAMEDA: 

$6.00,  86.30,  (J7'°o,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  "1ii2.oo,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1 1  ■  r  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3,5.30,  26.00,  f*6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  *fl  11.00,  1 1.30  A.M.;  II  12.00, 12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  g.30,  10.45,  **-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  85.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  U11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  IF12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

((Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 
*  TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  PAULS  Files. 


THE  BEST 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

IH>l>oC   51  :$  Sacramento  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System, 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J,  R.  COWHN,  D.  H.  SCHU V I-KK,  J.  W.  FOKTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  I.RAVE,  AND  ARK  DOS  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LRAVB 
FOR 


<?8 .00  a . 

8.00  a. 
t4.oo  p. 

7.30 

7  -30  »• 
f3-3°  P 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
1$.oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
t8.oo  a. 

3-3°  P- 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.oop. 

7.00  p. 

7 . 30  a . 

8.00  a. 

7.30  a. 

3  00  p. 

4.00  p. 
f  4  - 00  p . 

8  ■  00  a . 
2 10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
1 9 . 30  a . 
t3.3o  p. 
to.. 30  a. 


From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa... 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livcrmore  

.  K night's  Landing  

1  Livcrmore  and  Pleasamon  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojavc,  Deming,  (  Express.. 
El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  1  Express  

1      "       '*      "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marys  ville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermorc. . . 

"         via  Bcnicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livcrmore. 

11        via  Martinez, . 

**  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. ■ 30. 10  p . 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 

...6. 40  p. 

. 1 10. 40  a. 

...5.40P. 

.  ■  10. 10  a. 

.  .fB.4oa. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.  .t7.io  p. 

..10.40a. 
 6. 10  a. 

.. .3.40  p. 

.  - 11 . 10  a. 

...9.40  a. 
....5.4a  p. 
...  .5  40  p. 
....6.40  p. 
.  - . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
.. .13-40  p- 
..  .9.3.40  p. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40  p. 
..  .f7.iop. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
•  ■  .t7.iop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30.  11. oo,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.  OO,  1.30,  2  OO,  .LSD.  3.00,  3-30,  4.OO,  4-30,  5.OO,  5.30, 
6.0O,  6.3O,  7.00,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FKUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4«30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  (11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  tn* 30,  12. oo,  {12.30, 
i.oo,  ti.30,  2.00,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.0c,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6  30,  ;.oo,  •7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,. 4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,8.00,9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, •7.30,  {8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  "6.53,  '7.23,  *7.53,  •8.23, 
•8.53,  *g.23,  *I0.2I,  »4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  '5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— •5.1s,  '5.45, 
{6.45,  {9.15,  '3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-*5.3o,  «6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «o.37.  «i.o7, 

II.  37,  12.07,  "-37,  107,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3-37i4-°7. 
4-37,  5-07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  A  LAM  EDA — (5.22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  {7.22, 
7.52,  t8. 22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  {10.22,  10.52,  {11.22,  11.52, 

{12. 22,  I3.53|  {l.22,  L52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  {5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  {'.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  (10.15,  10.45,  "•■5.  ".45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-»5.  5-45.  6.>5.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  {7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  {12.45.  «.4Si  2.45.  3-45. 

4.45,  t5.i5.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 

3.15.  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manapcr. 


T.  II.  1.1  »M>. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Northern  division. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave     1  C'oiiinieiH'liiti'  May  1 1, 
S.  F.       I  IK85. 

A  K  K  n  B 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15P  .... 

6.30  p  .... 
(11.45  P  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Nlcnlo  Park. 

....    6.40  a 
....  *8.ioa 
....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  '3.36  p 
....   t4  59  p 
....     6.00  p 
t7.5op 
....  t8.i5p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  ... . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4-25  P  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  antt 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....    9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....  •3.36  p 

  6.00  p 

....  t8.i5p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  -| 

....  *lo.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  .... 
•3.30  p  

[  Watsonville,  Camp  Good*  ] 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
!    Socjuel  (Camp  Capitola),  [ 
1         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

17.50a  .... 

(  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 
\      (Sunday  Excursion.)  ) 

....    t8.55  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

|  Hollistcr  and  Treft  Piuos.  j 

....  *io.o»  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  1    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.00  p 
P 


•Sundays  excepted;   {Sundays  only;    a  morning 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard   Time,  furnished  by 
  Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PBSCABBRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  CONGWtss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  'TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soijuel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 
I  \<  1  RSIOH  TICKETS 

_     _     ,  .1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  feturn  5ame  ^ 

For  Saturday,     j     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  .  (iood  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickrt  Offices. — PassengerDepot,  Townsend  streetp 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  K.  |l  l'\H,  Asst.  Paasenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


« 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT 


A  tremendous  crowd  assembled  on  Thirteenth 
street  on  the  22nd  inst.,  to  see  the  last  of  "poor 
Bob  Odium,"  as  every  one  calls  him.  His  hand- 
some dark  eves  and  athletic  figure  were  familiar 
to  most  of  Washington,  and  every  one  has  some 
tale  to  tell  of  his  daring  deeds  in  the  water.  All 
the  young  fellows,  and  many  of  the  girls,  learned 
to  swim  when  he  kept  the  Natatorium  and  he 
was  a  great  tavorite  with  them  all.  Of  course, 
he  had  a  mother  and  sister  and  a  sweetheart,  to 
feel  the  blow  of  his  death;  men  that  go  and  kill 
themselves  or  get  into  dreadful  scrapes  always 
do  have.  But  whatever  the  newspapers  say  of 
him,  Odium  was  neither  a  suicide  nor  a  crank. 
He  was  a  professional  swimmer  and  diver,  and  ' 
it  was  because  he  hoped  to  make  money  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business,  from  the  notoriety 
his  jump  would  give  him,  that  he  tried  it.  So 
the  priests  thought,  for  they  read  the  Catholic 
burial  service  over  his  body,  and  laid  it  away 
in  consecrated  ground  in  Mount  Olivet  ceme- 
tery. Among  the  quantities  of  flowers  that  sur- 
rounded him  was  one  painfully  suggestive  de- 
vice. It  was  an  exact  reproduction  in  white 
flowers  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  with  the  spot 
whence  he  sprang  indicated  by  a  violet,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  corps, 
ot  which  he  had  been  a  member. 

Apropos  of  aquatic  subjects,  we  are  having  a 
small  tempest  here;  and  though  it  is  not  in  a 
teapot,  the  cause  of  it  is  in  many  a  one.  Hith- 
erto it  has  not  been  supposed  that  a  man's  i>eril 
in  coming  to  Washington  lay  in  the  water;  but 
one  of  the  gifted  tribe  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents has  discovered  that  it  does.  He  has  ob- 
served that  up  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
whence  our  water  supply  comes,  the  canal  and 
various  other  repulsive  matters  drain  peacefully 
into  the  aqueduct,  and  are  brought  down  into 
our  pipes,  and  poured,  more  or  less  diluted,  into 
our  pitchers  and  teakettles.  The  newspapers, 
always  eager  for  a  fray,  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject with  joy  and  rapture.  Reporters  and  chem- 
ists make  frequent  picnics  to  the  scene  of  war, 
to  inspect  and  analyze. 

In  the  meantime  our  local  triumvirate,  the 
commissioners,  toss  their  heads  with  lofty  scorn, 
and  resent  with  haughty  indignation  these  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  their  high  and  holy 
prerogative  of  furnishing  us  with  what  they 
consider  a  proper  degree  of  flavoring  in  our 
water.  In  the  good  old  days  before  we  had 
asphalt  pavements  and  modern  improvements, 
the  people  of  Washington  all  drank  spring  water 
from  the  pumps  before  theirdoors,  but  now  most 
of  the  pumps  are  suppressed,  and  one  has  no  re- 
sort but  river  water.    So  it  is  by  no  means 


cheerful  to  read  the  newspapers'  daily  graphic 
Plymouth  h< 
ig  is  not 

carefully  tabulated  analyses  of  the  gruesome 


descriptions  ot  Plymouth  horrors  hanging  over 
us  if  something  is  not  done  at  once,  and  their 


very  attractive  interior.  Beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls,  soft,  rich  coloring  of  Kastern  rugs  and 
hangings,  tiles  and  carved  woods,  make  such  a 
pleasant  home  picture  that  it  seems  a  pity  it 
should  all  be  dismantled,  or  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  next  comer. 

A  good  story,  which  I  think  has  not  gotten 
into  print,  is  told  here  on  one  of  the  solid,  old- 
fashioned  merchants  of  Georgetown.  He  went, 
with  others,  in  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the 
Treasury,  to  see  Secretary  Manning  about  the 
collectorship  of  the  port  of  Georgetown.  After 
the  conclusion  of  his  business  he  remarked  to 
the  Secretary,  emphatically :  "Mr.  Secretary, 
this  is  the  first  tune  I  have  ever  asked  for  an 
office  for  any  one,  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
to  see  a  Secretary,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  rode 
upstairs  in  a  dumb  waiter." 

Euse  Hathaway. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27th 


things  to  be  found  in  the  water  make  one's  flesh 
creep  with  terror.  The  clever  cartoonist  of  one 
of  the  weekly  papers  has  a  lively  sketch  of  a 

fiarticularly  grim  and  ghastly  Death,  with  even 
ess  than  the  usual  amount  of  flesh  on  his  bones, 
striding  across  Cabin  John  Bridge  which  brings 
the  aqueduct  to  Washington,  and  scattering 
poison  profusely  with  both  hands  from  brim- 
ming buckets— which  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
assure the  apprehensive. 

It  is  rather  depressing  to  observe  the  constant 
changes  among  the  officials  here,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  departed  ones  arc  apparently 
forgotten.  General  Arthur  and  his  family  were 
constantly  before  the  social  world,  and  yet  it 
seems  quite  natural  that  it  should  now  be  the 
Clevelands  whose  comings  and  goings  and  small 
daily  happenings,  should  oe  minutely  chronicled. 
Miss  Cleveland  has  just  returned  from  visiting 
friends  in  New  York  state.  She  has  brought 
with  her  as  a  visitor  Miss  Nelson,  of  New 
York,  and  left  behind  her,  it  is  said,  a  book, 
which  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Kunk  &  Wag- 
nans,  and  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  lieen 
announced.  Miss  Cleveland  is  looking  very 
well  in  a  stylish  little  tailor  suit  of  light  brown 
•loth,  and  a  bonnet  of  the  same  color  combined 
with  a  dull,  extremely  esthetic  green,  which 
looks  well  on  her  short,  curly  hair.  She  is 
somgwhat  short  and  stout,  not  to  say  bunchy, 
and  is  by  no  means  handsome;  but  she  has  an 
extremely  pleasant,  intelligent,  and  attractive 
face. 

Among  all  the  departures  from  Washington 
with  the  entrance  of  the  new  dynasty,  no  family 
will  be  more  missed  than  the  Coxes.  They  have 
been  here  so  long,  and  have  identified  them- 
selves with  so  many  interests,  that  their  absence 
will  be  felt  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  always  light- 
ened the  gloom  of  a  visit  to  Congress  immensely 
when  one  had  the  luck  of  hearing  Mr.  Cox 
speak,  for  if  he  was  not  always  excessively  witty 
he  at  least  appeared  to  be  so  in  contrast  with 
the  ponderous  solemnity  of  his  fellow-legislators. 
I  remember  several  years  ago  taking  a  visitor 
up  to  Congress,  and  as  we  entered  hearing  a 
small,  dark  man  saving  something  about  "out 
of  the  black  mud  of  Republicanism  arose  the  pure 
white  lily  of  Democracy."  This  soaring  senti- 
ment was  greeted  with  appreciativeapplause  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  thehouse.and  derisivejeers 
from  the  Republicans ;  and  my  friend  exclaimed 
immediately,  "  That  must  be  Sunset  Cox!  "  It 
does  seem  as  if  wit  would  be  rather  wasted  on 
the  unspeakable  Turk,  if  he  spends  all  his  time, 
as  he  is  represented,  sitting  cross-legged,  and 
smoking  colossal  pipes  with  impenetrable  grav- 
ity. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  as  well  known  here  as  her  husband. 
She  is  a  bright,  dark-eyed  little  woman,  with 
endless  vivacity,  and  many  interests  beyond  the 
monotonous  round  of  society  which  satisfies  so 
many  of  the  women  in  her  position.  This  spring 
she  has  been  devoting  herself  to  perfecting  her 
French,  which  she  already  speaks  fluently,  and 
which  she  expects  to  find  very  useful  in  diplo- 
matic life.  Their  home  is  one  of  the  prettiest, 
though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  pretentious, 
in  Washington.  It  is  built  in  quaint,  irregular 
fashion  of  a  pretty  sage-green  stone,  with  here 
and  there  touches  of  dull  red.  and  further 
brightened  by  lovely  window  gardens,  a  mass  of 
brilliant  blossoms.  It  fronts  on  sunny  Dupont 
circle,  and  if  the  grim  old  bronze  admiral  staring 
in  at  the  windows  could  see  past  their  draperies 
of  lace  and  soft  silk,  he  would  get  a  glimpse  of  a 


ATTENTION,  DRESSMAKERS  1 

SUPPLIES 

FOR  MILLINERS  AND  OTHERS. 

NOTION  DEPARTMENT. 

OUR 

PRESENT  PRICES  for  SEWING  SILKS 


CORTICELIX 

K-ounce  Spools  ioc. 

i-ounce  Black  Spools  4oc* 

i-ounce  White  Spools  5oc* 

10-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  8  Spools  for. .  .t  ioc. 

16-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  3  Spools  for. . .  ioc. 

(Warranted  16  yards  in  all  s'ues.) 

10-yard  Ernhr'y;  3  Spools  for  xoc. 

Knitting  Silks  25c.  per  ball 

Filoselle   25c-  per  hank 

(Each  hank  contains  15  skeins.) 
CUTTER'S. 

-ounce  Spools  10c. 

i-ounce  Black  Spools  4oc 

i-ounce  White  Spools  Soc' 

16  yards  (so  called)  B.  H.  T. : 
No.  16,  or  V  sue,  contains  16  yards. 
No.  14,  or  E  size,  contains  only  14  yards. 
No.  12,  or  EE  size,  contains  only  12  yards. 
No.  10,  or  F  size,  contains  only  10  yards. 
No.  8,  or  FF  size,  contains  only  8  yards. 
ALL  SIZES,  3  SPOOLS  FOR  ioc. 

Va-ounce,  or  (so  called)  100  yards. 
No.  70,  or  A  size,  contains  70  yards. 
No.  60,  or  B  size,  contains  only  60  yards. 
No.  50,  or  C  size,  contains  only  50  yards. 
No.  40,  or  D  size,  contains  only  40  yards. 
No.  30,  or  E  size,  contains  only  30  yards. 
ALL  SIZES,  50  PER  SPOOL. 
BEUDIOT9  AJTO  EUREKA. 

K -ounce  ^pooh   ioc. 

i-ounce  Black  Spools   4oc- 

i-sunce  White  Spools   soc* 

10-yard  B.  H.  T. ;  8  Spools  for   ioc. 

Knitting  Silk  25c.  per  Spool 

ETC.,  ETC. 
f^TSubject  to  change  without  notice.  # 

FANCY  COODS  DEPARTMENT. 

SPECIAL. 

In  addition  to  the  many  attractions  at  this  popular 
Department,  we  will  offer  on  Monday  1,000  TETLOW'S 
PISTOL  ATOMIZERS,  for  vaporizing  perfumes.  Sold 
all  over  the  United  St;ites  of  America  at  $1.  Having 
closed  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  we  shall  place 
in  each  box  one  one-ounce  bottle  of  cologne  and  ufferthe 
boxe<  at  35c  each. 

Note.—  Only  one  to  each  customer. 

KEANE  BROS., 

107  TO  115  KEARNY  STREET. 
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MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


It's  mighty  hard  to  get  ahead  of  a  Frisco  stock-broker, 
and  that's  a  fact.  The  other  day  one  who  had  recently 
carpet-bagged  it  in  the  East  was  arrested  and  jailed  in 
Arkansas  for  robbing  a  stage-coach.  There  was  no  other 
prisoner  in  said  rural  bastile,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  he  was  locked  up  and  the  sheriff  had  departed,  our 
late  citizen  escaped,  and  actually  sold  the  jail  building  to 
a  lot  of  colored  prospectors  who  happened  along  just  then 
in  search  of  farms. 

General  McClellan  is  arranging  for  a  trip  to  this  coast, 
and  already  the  very  Southern  Democrats  among  us  are 
contemplating  inflicting  a  banquet  on  the  sufferer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Southerners  shouldn't  like  the 
General.  He  never  did  them  any  harm  that  we  ever 
heard  of. 

Couldn't  Stand  It. — "  It  is  singular  how  sensitive 
the  working  classes  are  in  this  city,"  wrote  home  the  cor- 
respondent of  a  Boston  paper,  who  was  putting  in  a 
month  on  this  coast.  "The  other  evening  I  attended  a 
very  swell  party  in  the  portion  of  the  town  known  as  Nob 
Hill.  It  must  have  been  ever  so  swell,  as  I  heard  the 
hostess  impress  upon  a^  society  reporter  that  the  oysters 
alone  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars.  During  the  evening 
one  of  the  guests,  who  was  also  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
turned  to  a  white-cravated  party  who  stood  bolt  upright 
and  silent  near  the  buffet,  and  said  : 

" '  Please  hand  me  the  coffee,  waiter.' 

"The  ramrod  in  black  turned  very  red,  and  snorted: 

"  '  Waiter  yourself!  I'm  no  waiter — I'm  a  capitalist.' 

"  The  gentleman  apologized,  but  the  waiters  them- 
selves were  so  much  incensed  by  the  mistake  that  they 
left  the  house  in  a  body,  although  the  hostess  got  down 
on  her  knees  in  the  hall  and  begged  them  to  remain. 
Fact."   

A  Good  Trap. — An  enthusiastic  aeronaut  in  Holland 
remitted  his  last  two  thousand  dollars  to  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, to  purchase  a  quarter  interest  in  "  an  improved 
flying  machine  "  he  saw  advertised  in  an  American  paper, 
and  by  the  next  steamer  discovered  that  he  was  part  pro- 
prietor of  a  patent  fly-trap.  This  was  two  years  ago,  and 
the  oddest  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  indignant 
investor  has  already  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  interest. 


A  Narrow  Escape.— The  other  morning,  as  the  Cashier 
of  the  Frog  Hollow  Savings  Bank  was  writing  a  private 
letter  to  an  eastern  firm  of  cooperative  burglars,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  entire  Board  of  Directors,  headed  by  the 
President,  entered  in  a  very  solemn  manner. 


"  Mr.  Robbins,"  said  the  President,  referring  to  a  paper 
he  held  in  his  hand,  "  I  desire  " 

"I  know  just  what  you  would  say,  gentlemen,"  inter- 
rupted the  Cashier,  "and  you  will  find  me  willing  to  do 
anything  reasonable.  Now  the  question  is,  what  sort  of 
a  compromise  can  we  make?" 

"A  what,  sir?"  demanded  the  President. 

"  Why,  a  compromise,  of  course,"  repeated  the  Cashier. 
"  Now,  suppose  I  turn  over  to  you  thirty  per  cent,  and 
you  liquidate  for  ten  on  the  dollar,  and  " 

"  Ten  on  the  dollar ! "  said  the  entire  board,  looking 
surprised. 

"  Well,  say  five,  then, "continued  Mr.  Robbins.  "That 
will  leave  more  for  you  fellows.  Then,  if  you  think  it 
will  look  better,  I'll  stay  in  jail  for  a  month,  while  the  de- 
positors are  moving  out  to  the  poor-house,  or  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  the 
President.  "Our  business  here,  sir,  is  to  compliment 
you  on  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  bank  under 
your  management,  and  to  present  you  with  this  gold- 
headed  cane  as  a  token  of  our  esteem." 

"Great  Scott!"  muttered  the  Cashier,  after  the  Di- 
rectors had  congratulated  him  and  walked  out.  "  I 
thought  the  old  duffers  had  been  investigating  the  books 
and  counting  the  cash.  Never  had  such  a  scare  in  my 
life."   

An  over-zealous  Scotch  Protestant  has  offered  a  prize 
of  two  thousand  dollars  to  any  "  Catholic  theologian  who 
can  prove  that  St.  Peter  had  no  wife."  The  maker  of 
this  proposition  evidently  relies  a  great  deal  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  old  masters.  All  their  paintings  represent 
the  Apostle  with  a  bald  head. 


"Goodness  gracious!  I  hadn't  no  idee,"  gasped  the 
old  lady.  "  I  guess  you  kin  wrop  me  up  ten  yards, 
young  man;  and  throw  in  a  remnink  or  two  fur  patchin'." 


Mrs.  Stow  is  now  undecided  whether  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor or  get  hip  pockets  let  into  those  pants  and  turn 
pirate. 

The  Untamed  Chudda. — "  No,"  said  the  old  lady 
from  Santa  Rosa,  as  she  sat  wistfully  chewing  the  knob 
of  her  sunshade  before  the  counter  at  Kane  Brothers'  the 
other  day.  "  No,  I  can't  raly  afford  it.  It's  prezactly 
what  Martha  Ann  tole  me  to  git,  but  I  can't  go  over  six 
bits,  even  if  it  is  a — a — what  yer  call  it,  young  man?  " 

"Chudda  cloth,  ma'am,"  said  the  perspiring  clerk. 
"  It's  as  cheap  as  dirt,  when  you  consider  the  thing. 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  enormous  expense  neces- 
sary to  produce  one  of  these  dresses?  " 

"  Wall,  no,  I  can't  say  as  I  ever  figgered  onter  it." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  in  the  first  place  it  takes  six  men  four 
days  to  catch  a  chudda.  They're  getting  terribly  scarce 
now."  « 

"Are,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  it's  awfully  dangerous,  too.  You 
see  the  old  buck  chuddas — the  hair  of  the  female  isn't 
long  enough — are  awful  cunning  creatures.  As  soon  as 
they  see  the  hunters  are  after  them  they  take  to  their 
holes,  and  don't  come  out  for  two  weeks  at  a  time." 

"  The  poor  creeters  !  " 

"Fact,  ma'am;  and  of  course  all  that  time  the  hunters 
have  to  keep  still  and  board  round.  They  just  camp 
right  there,  and  take  turns  holding  a  slip-noose  over  the 
hole,  waiting  for  the  chudda  to  get  hungry  and  stick  his 
head  out." 

"And  does  he? " 

"  That's  just  it.  Sometimes  he  does,  and  sometimes 
he  doesn't.  Of  course,  if  he  does,  that  settles  it.  They 
just  get  the  rope  round  his  neck  and  yank  him  out  in  no 
time.  If  the  animal  weighs  over  nine  thousand  pounds, 
of  course  one  of  'em  has  to  sorter  tunnel  under  him  and 
cut  away  his  toe-holds." 

"  Laws  a  mercy  ! " 

"  But  half  the  time,  you  see,  the  chudda  doesn't  stick 
his  head  out.  He  backs  out  stern  foremost  some  night 
when  there  is  no  moon,  and  the  man  on  watch  gets  the 
noose  over  the  animal's  tail  instead.  The  chudda  waits 
until  all  the  gang  get  a  good  grip,  and  then  he  starts  in 
again  and  pulls  the  whole  delegation  plum  over  the  cliff 
— wipes  out  the  entire  crowd.  That  makes  the  expense 
awful,  don't  you  see?  " 


More  War  News.— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  very 
much  torn  up  and  outraged  by  what  it  calls  "the  infa- 
mous assurance  of  American  advertisers."  It  deposes 
that  soon  after  the  announcement  that  the  Queen  was 
ordered  by  her  physicians  to  visit  the  German  baths  Her 
Majesty  received  a  large  case  of  patent  soap  from  a  Bos- 
ton manufacturer,  with  a  letter  suggesting  that  if  all  diit 
was  not  removed  by  the  first  application,  the  user  should 
"  parboil  in  a  solution  of  warm  water  and  borax"  before 
the  second  trial.  The  Gazette  wants  the  Foreign  Office 
to  take  the  matter  up,  and  order  out  some  ironclads  at 
once. 

A  California  Raw. — "A  beautiful  young  California 
matron,"  so  the  Paris  papers  inform  us,  recently  appeared 
at  a  masquerade  ball  in  that  city  in  the  character  of 
"An  Oyster,"  and  a  raw  one,  at  that.  Her  costume  was 
a  sprinkle  of  red  pepper,  and  she  carried  a  cracker  in  one 
hand  and  half  a  lime  in  the  other.  Well  may  the 
anxious  moralist  ask,  "  Where  are  the  police?" 


The  Unspeakable  Turk. — A  gentleman  who  has 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  sojourn  in  Constan- 
tiople,  writes  to  us  denouncing  the  alleged  Hammam 
Bath,  on  Dupont  street,  as  a  fraud  from  way  back.  He 
says  he  took  a  bath  there  the  other  day,  and  began  con- 
versing with  the  attendant  in  his  native  tongue,  which 
our  correspondent  speaks  fluently.  Instead  of  respond- 
ing to  the  melodious  accents  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  as- 
sumed Mussulman  immediately  turned  the  three-inch 
hose  on  the  customer,  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
either  having  a  fit  or  using  abusive  language.  We  invite 
the  Superintendent  ®f  the  Hammam  to  rise  and  explain. 
It  is  about  time  for  him  to  talk  Turkey. 


The  Bear  Facts. — The  know-it-all  sporting  news  re- 
porters of  the  dailies,  most  of  whom  never  fired  a  parlor 
rifle  in  their  lives,  are  in  a  great  state  of  sarcastic  derision 
over  Roosvelt's  accounts  of"  Still  Hunting  The  Grizzly," 
in  the  last  Century.  His  account  of  the  big  bear  that 
was  put  to  flight  by  a  kicking  stallion  seems  to  have 
specially  excited  their  chorus  of  superior  pooh-poohing. 
The  writer  remembers  the  case  of  a  granger  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, whose  sheep  were  much  decimated  by  grizzlies 
that  came  down  from  the  mountains  every  night.  The 
owner  finally  drove  his  flock  to  a  new  range,  leaving  on 
the  old  nothing  but  a  centenarian  jackass  that  had  been 
turned  out  to  die.  The  next  day  the  jack  was  found 
serenely  grazing,  unmarked  save  by  a  few  scratches,  but 
his  hoofs  were  full  of  grizzly  hair,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb-eaters.  A  few  days 
subsequent  the  granger  was  forced  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains alone,  and  about  dusk  suddenly  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  four  immense  beasts,  who  incontinently 
charged  him.  He  was  unarmed,  and  about  to  give  him- 
self up  for  lost,  when  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  He 
dropped  on  all-fours  and  began  to  kick  up  behind,  at  the 
same  time  braying  as  much  like  a  jackass  as  possible. 
When  he  stopped  for  breath  the  grizzlies  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  the  granger  swears  that  the  track  made  by 
those  bears  through  the  chapparal  in  getting  out  of  that 
country,  looked  as  though  a  cyclone  had  passed  there 
considerably  behind  time. 

Professor  Shanks's  discovery  of  those  fossil  footprints 
in  Nevada  has  kicked  up  the  deuce  of  a  row.  His  cold- 
blooded assertion  that  the  marks  were  twenty-two  inches 
long  and  nineteen  wide,  and  evidently  made  by  females, 
attracted  general  attention.  It  now  appears  that  a  party 
from  Oakland  camped  on  the  spot  early  this  spring.  The 
ladies  of  the  party  now  refer  to  the  erudite  Professor  as 
that  "  nasty  old  thing,"  and  have  decided  to  call  upon 
and  remonstrate  with  him  in  a  body.  The  Professor  has 
secured  a  compartment  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Company 
vaylts  until  the  trouble  blows  over. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONV1. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RF.COGNITION. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience  had  gathered  at  Ward's  Opera  House  to  cele- 
brate the  first  appearance  in  the  city  of  a  famous  prima- 
donna.  Although  far  past  her  youth,  the  cantatnce  was  a 
woman  of  rare  personal  charms,  and  as  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance upon  the  stage  she  was  greeted  with  the  well- 
bred  courtesy  characteristic  of  a  California  audience — a 
carefully  modulated  note  of  applause,  deficient  neither  in 
cordiality  nor  grace,  which  yet  conveyed  an  intimation 
of  something  withheld,  of  pent-up  possibilities  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  only  actual  demonstration  of  her  gifts  could 
evoke. 

She  had  received  the  tribute  due  her  fame.  The 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  favor  of  her  audience 
could  only  be  awarded  upon  the  proof  of  her  power. 

There  was  one  in  the  audience  who  divided  attention 
with  the  singer.  She  sat  in  a  lower  proscenium  box, 
surrounded  by  a  gay  party,  and  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair,  her  arm  resting  lightly  upon  the  cushioned  balus- 
trade, so  intent  upon  the  scene  before  her  that  she  was 
unconscious  of  the  glasses  focused  on  her  from  all 
quarters  of  the  house.  Clad  in  mauve  velvet,  with  a 
great  cluster  of  purple  violets  on  her  bosom,  the  pliant 
fabric  of  her  dress  revealed  the  exquisite  modeling  of  her 
figure,  and  her  head  rose  from  the  nun-like  costume  with 
the  queenly  poise  and  delicate  beauty  of  a  flower  that  has 
burst  its  sheath.  The  daintily  coiled  masses  of  brown 
hair,  under  the  scintillating  circles  of  light  above,  caught 
a  golden  sheen,  and  her  face  was  animated  with  the 
divine  light  and  glow  of  early  womanhood. 

The  voice  of  the  singer  soared  heavenward  in  rich,  full 
notes  that  uplifted  every  soul,  then  died  away  in  a  gentle 
cadence  like  the  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze.  It  rang 
out  in  glad  notes  of  exultation,  or  sobbed  and  languished, 
waking  echoes  of  passion  and  pain.  It  swelled  in  tri- 
umph, wailed  in  supplication,  mourned,  found  consola- 
tion, rejoiced,  and  finally  ceased  with  a  trill  of  melody 
pure  and  sweet  as  the  notes  of  a  bird. 

There  succeeded  the  perfect  silence  that  is  the  highest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  noble  effort.  Then  the  house  shook 
with  a  storm  of  applause. 

People  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered  in  a  frenzy  of  joy. 
Women  clapped  their  gloved  hands,  or  sobbed  aloud  in 
hysterical  delight.  Floral  offerings  flew  so  thickly 
through  the  air  that  the  singer  was  obscured  from 
view.  Grinning  darkies  dragged  across  the  stage  various 
eccentric  monstrosities  of  the  florist's  art ;  and  Margaret 
Thaxter,  slowly  awaking  from  her  reverie  as  the  tumult 
subsided,  tore  from  her  breast  the  bunch  of  violets  and 
flung  them  to  the  singer. 

The  impulsive  act  called  forth  new  and  deafening  dem- 
onstrations from  the  excited  people,  directed  as  much 
toward  the  beautiful  woman  who  had  recklessly  despoiled 
her  toilet  to  do  honor  to  the  singer,  as  to  the  diva  herself, 
who  caught  the  infection  of  the  popular  sentiment,  and 
turned  with  a  radiant  smile  to  the  donor,  who  drew  back 
in  the  shadow  of  the  box. 

The  play  was  over,  and  Margaret  Thaxter,  the  center 
of  an  admiring  party,  crossed  the  pavement  beneath  an 
awning,  to  where  a  row  of  carriages  stood  along  the  curb. 
A  man  who  loitered  on  the  sidewalk  was  arrested  by  the 
sight,  and  paused  to  stand  grimly  in  the  pouring  rain, 
thinking  of  what  life  had  brought  to  her,  and  of  what  he 
had  lost  for  her  sake.  A  singular  change  in  her  face 
caught  his  eye  with  a  strange  fascination,  and  he  sought 
to  grasp  its  meaning.  The  old  girlish  prettiness  had 
vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  something  infinitely  more 
noble  and  beautiful.  Scorned  and  disgraced,  pre- 
maturely aged,  with  all  the  light  and  promise  gone  from 
his  life,  he  looked  upon  the  woman  who  had  unwittingly 
been  his  spirit  of  evil,  and  as  he  marked  the  perfect  com- 
posure of  her  face,  he  pictured  the  contempt  that  would 
curve  her  lips  and  flash  from  her  eyes  if  he  should  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  midst  of  her  gay  friends — he,  bowed 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  crime,  and  disfigured  with 
the  curse  of  a  social  blight. 

Yielding  to  an  unreasoning  and  despairing  impulse,  he 
pressed  forward,  and  her  friends  fell  back  in  dismay  at 
the  impudence  of  the  haggard-looking  man,  his  shabby 
garments  dripping  with  the  rain,  who  had  so  rudely  forced 
his  way  into  their  charmed  circle.  He  was  conscious  only 
of  a  desire  to  draw  down  upon  himself  her  scorn  and  dis- 
dain. His  cup  of  misery  needed  that  one  drop  to  be 
filled  to  overflowing.  A  whispered  intelligence  ran  round 
the  little  group,  but  the  central  figure  remained  uncon- 
scious until  she  turned  from  a  gay  word  with  a  friend  and 
saw  him,  standing  in  the  full  glow  of  the  electric  light,  a 
wan  and  haggard  apparition  with  avenging  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Behold  your  work! " 

Every  vestige  of  color  forsook  her  face,  but  she  dis- 
played no  other  outward  manifestation  of  emotion.  Bow- 
ing with  the  grave,  marked  courtesy  we  pay  to  a  friend, 
who,  however  humble,  is  robed  in  the  dignity  of  sorrow  j 
or  affliction,  she  addressed  him  in  clear,  vibrating  tones. 


"  Remember,  I  expect  to  see  you  at  my  reception  Mon- 
day night,  Mr.  Hale." 

He  stood  on  the  wet  pavement  and  watched  the  car- 
riage disappear  in  the  maze  of  vehicles  that  thronged  the 
street,  conscious  of  a  singular  change  in  himself.  He 
was  no  longer  the  misanthropic  being  weakly  surrender- 
ing himself  to  a  miserable  fate.  A  new  energy  coursed 
through  every  vein.  He  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  sud- 
den moral  regeneration.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
this  powerful  influence  which  had  wrought  so  sudden  and 
miraculous  a  transformation,  and  infused  such  vital 
strength  and  courage  into  his  life,  he  did  not  stop  to  an- 
alyze. It  was  enough  that  he  felt  no  longer  the  poor  and 
hapless  coward  he  had  been  an  hour  before,  but  stood 
once  more  a  man  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  crowd  had  dispersed,  but  he  remained  in  the  same 
place  and  attitude,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  while  his 
brain  leaped  into  new  activity.  Obstacles  which  before 
seemed  insurmountable  became  so  many  mole-hills.  He 
would  start  out  on  the  morrow  and  canvass  the  city  to 
obtain  honest  work.  A  truce  to  all  false  delicacy,  to 
pusillanimous  confessions  and  timid  pledges.  Had  She 
nor  thought  him  worthy  of  honorable  recognition? 

A  policeman,  who  had  been  narrowly  observing  him 
from  a  comfortable  post  in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway  near 
by,  strode  to  his  side  and  rudely  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  Better  move  on ! "  he  said,  menacingly. 

Instead  of  humbly  yielding  to  the  mandate,  as  he 
would  have  done  twenty-four  hours  before,  Hale  shook 
off  the  touch  and  turned  upon  the  officer  with  the  resent- 
ment natural  to  any  inoffensive  citizen  who  feels  his  rights 
invaded.  The  blue-coat  fell  back  with  a  muttered 
apology. 

The  incident  served  to  recall  the  loiterer  to  a  sense  that 
he  was  making  himself  conspicuous  in  a  public  place, 
and  after  a  moment's  delay — a  needful  act  of  self-asser- 
tion— he  turned  and  walked  steadily  down  Market  street 
to  Kearny.  Uncle  Lazarus,  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered 
Israelite,  was  in  the  act  of  locking  his  safe,  preliminary 
to  closing  for  the  night.  He  lifted  his  head  with  an  im- 
patient expression  at  the  sound  of  entering  footsteps.  No 
customer  worth  having  was  liable  to  make  an  appearance 
at  that  hour.  His  countenance  changed  as  he  met  his 
visitor's  eye.  Whatever  the  man's  errand,  he  meant  busi- 
ness. 

Hale  drew  the  revolver  from  his  pocket,  and  laid  it 
carelessly  upon  the  counter. 

"A  toy  I  have  no  use  for,"  he  simply  said. 

The  pawnbroker  examined  the  weapon  curiously, 
raising  his  eyebrows  slightly  as  he  perceived  the  untouched 
cartridges.  The  weapon  was  a  costly,  silver-mounted 
affair,  of  foreign  workmanship,  a  relic  of  youthful  extrav- 
agance. Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  usurer  would 
have  expatiated  upon  the  rusty  barrels,  the  defective 
action,  the  old-fashioned  style,  with  an  adroit  allusion  to 
the  depressed  state  of  the  money  market,  and  the  effect 
of  the  excessive  rains  on  the  crops  of  the  coming  season  ; 
but  frequent  contact  with  varying  types  of  human  nature 
had  not  been  without  their  lesson.  He  pushed  a  small 
gold  piece  over  the  counter.  Hale  pocketed  it  and 
walked  out,  whistling  as  he  went. 

A  brightly  lighted  French  restaurant  next  attracted  his 
eye.  It  was  almost  midnight,  and  only  a  few  belated 
guests  were  scattered  about  the  tables.  The  negro  waiter, 
in  a  white  linen  coat,  and  with  a  napkin  over  his  arm, 
who  stepped  up  to  serve  him,  gave  a  pleased  exclamation 
of  recognition.  It  was  his  old  acquaintance,  the  dish- 
washer at  the  penitentiary.  He  insisted  upon  relieving 
the  guest  of  his  wet  overcoat,  and  hanging  it  where  it 
would  dry.  Instead  of  the  simple  coffee  and  rolls  which 
Hale  had  ordered,  the  man  placed  before  him  a  sumptu- 
ous little  supper,  composed  of  the  best  viands  the  depleted 
larder  would  afford.  Meanwhile,  as  he  busied  himself 
arranging  the  dishes  and  attending  to  the  comforts  of  the 
guest,  he  carried  on  a  low-voiced  conversation. 

How  long  had  he  been  out?  Six  weeks.  Got  place  as 
waiter  one  week  after.  Did  his  employer  know  his  ante- 
cedents?   "Not  much!   Think  I'se  a  fool?" 

"  What  if  he  should  find  out  some  day?" 

"  Not  let  him  find  out.  Wait  three,  fo'  months,  tell 
him  myself.  He  know  me  den.  Am  satisfied  he  can 
trust  me.  Tell  him  now,  he  be  shore  I  steal  his  money ; 
maybe  he  feah  people  know  me,  and  his  business  done 
get  ruined.  Heah 'bout  Stubbs?  Anything  new?  Some 
fellahs  blow  up  powdah  magazine;  had  a  big  fight  wid 
three  fellahs;  tink  dey  get  away.  Stubbs  get  a  cut  in  his 
ahm ;  but  he  put  out  de  match  and  he  shoot.  Warden 
get  him  pardoned.  Out  next  week.  Dey  say  he  lern 
de  locksmith  trade  mighty  good ;  say  he  best  safe-cracker 
on  de  whole  coast.  Reckon  he  go  tinkerin'  at  lock  on 
Safe  Deposit  next — he  he!  Not  have  no  mo'  dat  chicken 
salad,  sir?  Mighty  good  fo' de  digestion,  sir.  Mr.  Hale, 
going?  Get  ovahcoat  fust;  rainin'  right  hard  yet.  If 
you'd  do  me  de  hono',  sir,  here's  an  umbrella.  I  got  no 
use  fo'  it ;  sleep  in  kitchen.  No  hurry  'bout  returning — 
no  mo'  rain  dis  season." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  FRIENDLY  INTERVIEW. 

The  exulting  sense  of  courage  and  power  had  not 
abandoned  Lawrence  Hale  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  but  as  he  calmly  reviewed  the  occurrences  of  I 


the  previous  night,  one  fact  stood  preeminent  before  him. 
He  must  not  compromise  this  fearless  friend  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  honor  she  had  so  publicly  shown  him. 
Whatever  her  motive — whether  it  sprang  from  the  pitiful 
impulse  of  the  moment,  or  some  stronger,  deeper  purpose 
was  underlying,  nothing  but  ill  could  result  from  his 
assuming  the  ambiguous  position  in  which  an  acceptance 
would  place  them  both.  He  would  go  to  her  early  on 
the  morrow,  and,  while  thanking  her  for  her  gracious 
acknowledgment  of  the  old  friendship,  and  confessing 
the  courage  and  renewal  of  self-respect  it  had  inspired 
within  him,  explain  to  her  why  he  could  not  avail  himself 
of  the  courtesy  she  had  extended. 

The  next  day  he  walked  with  firm,  ringing  tread  the 
street  he  had  hitherto  sedulously  avoided,  no  longer 
shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by,  but  meeting 
fearlessly  the  glances  that  were  cast  upon  him. 

He  opened  the  iron  gate  and  proceeded  slowly  up  the 
walk,  noting  in  his  passage  the  changes  that  the  years  had 
wrought.  The  small  palms  he  had  seen  when  he  last  vis- 
ited the  place  had  grown  to  stately  trees.  The  bed  of 
pansies  that  had  gleamed  a  brilliant  spot  of  color  from  the 
green  setting  of  the  lawn,  had  given  way  to  a  mammoth 
harp,  strung  with  blood- red  coleus,  and  set  in  a  frame  of 
marigolds.  The  fuchsia  that  formerly  wreathed  the  base 
of  the  bay-window  had  made  a  daring  ascent  to  the  roof, 
and  dropped  its  red  and  purple  pendants  from  the  eaves. 
The  house  itself  was  little  changed.  Years  of  sunshine 
and  rain  and  fog  had  given  a  grayish  tinge  to  its  stuccoed 
front,  and  a  stained  glass  window  had  been  inserted. 
Aside  from  these  slight  alterations,  it  was  the  same.  Even 
the  gray-haired  woman  who  opened  the  door  bore  a  fa- 
miliar look ;  but  she  stared  at  the  newcomer  as  if  he  were 
a  wraith. 

"  Master  Lawrence?"   The  old  soul  was  incredulous. 

"Yes,  Betsy."  In  the  old  days  when  he  had  freely 
come  and  gone  from  the  house  the  stern-visaged  creature 
had  been  a  veritable  dragon,  ever  on  the  alert  to  discoun- 
tenance an  excess  of  gaiety  on  the  part  of  her  young  mis- 
tress— a  grim  wardsman  to  be  circumvented  and  assuaged. 
But  now  she  looked  into  the  man's  face,  and  her  old  eyes 
were  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  story  they  read. 

"  Is  Miss  Thaxter  at  home? " 

"  The  same  voice,  but  the  face — what  a  change !  Did 
a  body  ever  see  such  a  change?  Yes,  I'm  thinking  she's 
in  her  room.  Just  walk  into  the  library,  and  well  see," 
and  the  good  soul  bustled  on  before  hkn,  ever  repeating 
under  her  breath,  "Dear  boy!  what  a  change,  what  a 
change! " 

He  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  upon  the  lawn,  when 
he  heard  a  soft  rustle  in  the  hall,  and  the  woman  he 
sought  stood  in  the  door.  In  her  neat  morning  robe, 
with  a  touch  of  some  bright  color  at  her  neck,  she 
seemed  so  like  the  same  winsome  girl  to  whom  he  had 
talked  sweet  nonsense  ten  years  before,  that  for  a  moment 
he  started  to  meet  her,  oblivious  of  all  that  had  inter- 
vened. Then  he  recalled  the  present,  with  its  grim 
shadow  of  disgrace. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Miss  Thaxter,  he  said, 
coolly,  a  fierce  anger  struggling  into  his  heart  at  the  sight 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  old  passion 
wakening  to  life,  in  spite  of  all  it  had  cost  him.  "I 
merely  came  to  offer  an  apology  and  a  regret.  I  cannot 
attend  your  reception  Monday  night." 

"And  why?  "  She  had  taken  a  low  seat  near  the  fire, 
and  spoke  with  the  same  easy  unconcern  with  which  she 
might  have  challenged  the  whim  of  an  ordinary  man  of 
the  world,  who  chose  to  withdraw  himself  from  social 
life  for  a  season. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  reason." 

"  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to  excuse  my  friends  so 
lightly.  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Hale.  Do  you  not  find 
a  fire  refreshing  these  chilly  mornings?" 

He  would  not  pretend  to  heed  her  little  byplay  of 
small  talk,  but  proceeded  direct^  to  the  point  at  issue. 

"  Why?  Because  I  am  no  longer  one  of  your  gay 
society  world.  I  have  forfeited  my  place  in  the  public 
esteem  " 

"  Retrieve  it!" 

Her  air  of  easy  composure  was  gone.  A  lofty  courage 
shone  in  her  face,  and  her  voice  had  the  ring  of  inspira- 
tion. For  a  moment  an  answering  spark  leaped  into  his 
eyes  and  met  her  own  in  quick  response.  But  the  light 
as  speedily  faded. 

"  You  speak  so  confidently.  You  do  not  know  the 
humiliating  consciousness  of  guilt  that  fetters  courage 
and  paralyzes  ambition.  The  worst  enemy  a  man  has  to 
combat  in  such  a  struggle  is  the  doubt  of  his  own  capac- 
ity to  withstand  temptation.  Still,  if  one  could  stand 
alone,  compromise  and  involve  no  one  but  himself  in 
his  success  or  failure!  But  to  risk  bringing  disgrace 
upon  a  friend — I  cannot  do  it." 

She  thought  he  had  never  looked  half  as  manly  as  when 
he  made  this  brave  self-arraignment,  but  she  replied  only 
to  his  closing  words. 

"  If  my  position  in  society  is  held  by  so  slight  a  tenure, 
it  is  not  worth  the  keeping." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  gained? " 

"A  wider  sphere  of  usefulness;  the  purging  of  the  stain 
that  rests  upon  your  name;  honor,  trust — everything  worth 
having.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
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your  present  life?  Does  it  fulfill  in  any  way  the  ambition 
ot  your  early  life — your  mother's  hopes?" 

She  waited  long  for  a  response.  The  reference  to  his 
mother  had  stirred  the  hidden  springs  of  his  being.  The 
life  that  she  had  planned  and  the  life  that  was,  marched 
in  grim  contrast  before  his  vision. 

"  You  forget  the  force  of  example,  for  the  sake  of  which 
I  have  suffered  so  long  and  unjustly.  The  interests  of 
society  are  concerned." 

"  Show  society  a  better  example.  Show  that  a  man 
can  prove  superior  to  circumstances,  even  when  those 
circumstances  involve -his  own  error.  Give  it  the  stimu- 
lating example  of  one  who  retrieves  a  false  step  through 
his  own  honest  exertions.  Take  your  stand  in  society  as 
a  man  who  has  expiated  his  offense  against  its  laws;  who 
is  entitled  to  a  place  of  respect,  and  means  to  keep  it.  I 
know  what  you  mean  to  say,"  she  cried,  lifting  her  hand 
in  deprecation.  "  Of  course,  there  will  be  plenty  to  mis- 
understand, to  fancy  you  are  governed  by  some  vulgar 
ambition.  Let  them  alone;  they  will  learn  differently  by 
and  by." 

"  It  has  never  been  done  before,"  he  returned,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  have  heard — yes,  and  known  of  convicts  who 
have  figured  in  society  under  a  false  name,  concealing 
the  circumstances  of  their  crime,  but  never  of  one  who 
boldly  acknowledged  his  error,  and  yet  retained  his 
place." 

"All  the  more  necessity  for  a  brave  man  to  pave  the 
way  for  those  who  come  after  him,"  she  earnestly  rejoined, 
"  for  as  long  as  the  world  lives,  men  of  correct  principles 
and  upright  life  will  lose  their  moral  balance  and  expiate 
a  moment's  weakness  with  years  of  penance." 

"  I  want  you  to  straighten  up,"  she  said,  lightly  touch- 
ing the  shoulders  that  had  learned  to  bow  beneath  their 
load  of  shame.  "-Carry  yourself  so  " ;  and  with  the  light 
pressure  of  her  hands  she  made  him  stand  erect  before 
her.  "But  please  be  seated.  And  now  tell  me,"  she 
continued,  assuming  a  business  air  that  sat  quaintly  on 
her,  "  how  are  you  doing?  What  occupation  do  you  pur- 
sue? " 

The  touch  of  her  hands  and  her  playful  action,  follow- 
ing as  they  did  upon  her  earnest,  womanly  words,  wakened 
the  old  affection  into  new  life  and  force,  but  his  face  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  the  emotions  that  were  swaying  him. 

"Oh,  I  am  doing  very  well.  You  know  I  learned  a 
good  trade  during  my  imprisonment, "he  replied,  evasively, 
and  turned  to  go.  She  looked  in  his  eyes  steadily,  and 
with  a  searching  gaze.    They  wavered  and  fell. 

"  Tell  me,  honestly,  have  you  any  steady  occupation  ? " 

"  Not  just  now,"  he  confessed,  moving  uneasily  toward 
the  door,  for  the  conversation  was  taking  a  turn  he  would 
fain  avoid;  "  but  I  expect  to  be  busy  soon.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.    One  must  wait  for  such  things." 

"  How  long  have  you  waited  already?  "  The  question 
startled  him  by  its  very  directness  and  simplicity. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  make  me  explain  all 
the  details  of  my  situation.  Why  should  I  trouble  you 
with  what  you  could  neither  understand  nor  help? " 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  merely  questioning  you  in  cold 
blood,  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity?  You  shall  tell  me. 
They  do  not  trust  you  because  of  what  you  have  been." 
A  flame  leaped  into  her  cheeks,  but  her  honest  eyes 
looked  a  fearless  challenge.  He  could  no  longer  with- 
stand her  sweet  seriousness  of  voice,  her  straightforward 
probing  for  his  hidden  wounds,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
physician  who  hurts  that  he  may  heal. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  spare  me,"  he  said. 
"Very well.  It  has  been  hard.  The  way  is  not  clear 
now." 

"What  have  you  done  since  you  left  the  State  Mu- 
seum?" 

"  Patrolled  the  streets  for  work." 
"  What  sort  of  work  ?  " 

"  Any  honest  labor  to  which  I  could  turn  my  hand." 
"  For  instance?" 

"  Work  at  my  trade,  copyist,  clerk— any  vacancy  that 
was  open  to  an  industrious  man." 
"With  what  success?" 

"  I  have  occupied  the  proud  position  of  night  watch- 
man on  a  lumber  pier — a  temporary  place,  as  substitute. 
I  drove  an  omnibus  car  seventeen  hours  a  day,  at  the 
handsome  rate  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
diem,  for  a  month,  when  three  days'  illness  cost  me  my 
place.  I  also  had  the  honor  of  breaking  rock  and 
shoveling  sand  on  the  sea  wall,  and  by  a  lucky  accident 
was  promoted  to  the  lofty  position  of  a  carpenter  on  the 
long  warehouse.  I  own  that  about  that  date  I  cherished 
the  delusion  that  some  time  in  the  remote  future  I  might 
achieve  the  preeminence  of  a  master-workman ;  but  my 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground  The  superintendent 
asked  me  where  I  learned  my  trade." 

He  had  remained  standing  by  the  mantel,  toying  with 
a  costly  bit  of  Sevres  ware  that  stood  on  a  plush-covered 
shelf  above.  Margaret  Thaxter  listened  with  quiet  at- 
tention, but  at  his  concluding  words  she  rose  hastily  and 
stepped  to  the  window,  so  that  her  face  was  turned  away 
for  a  moment.  When  she  resumed  her  seat  she  held  her 
handkerchief  lightly  pressed  to  her  lips. 

"  And  now  what  has  my  small  mentor  to  suggest? ' 
Margaret  Thaxter  was  by  no  means  a  woman  of  inferior 
stature,  but  as  he  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  strange, 
remulous  smile,  seeing  only  the  moisture  that  dimmed 


the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  diminutive  fell  uncon- 
sciously from  his  lips.  The  first  touch  of  human  sym- 
pathy that  had  come  to  him  after  years  of  proscription 
and  almost  universal  distrust,  unnerved  him  oddly.  Yet 
the  look  he  gave  her  had  in  it  the  suggestion  of  manly 
strength.  He  was  thinking  how  mean  a  stimulus  the 
man  had  who  battled  only  for  himself.  Had  that  dream 
of  the  by-gone  years,  that  dream  that  was  never  to  be 
realized,  only  reached  fruition,  how  strong  he  might  have 
felt  to  do  and  to  endure. 

"Why  have  you  not  gone  among  those  you  used  to 
know,  those  who  were  acquainted  with  your  capabil- 
ities?" Her  voice,  with  its  quiet  business  air,  brought 
him  back  to  actualities. 

"  Because  I  would  not  cast  the  burden  of  my  troubles 
upon  my  friends.  The  experience  with  Banks  was  an 
accident,  brought  about  through  a  chance  meeting  and 
his  own  persistent  self-immolation.  The  result  was 
enough  to  persuade  me  of  the  injustice  of  taking  such  a 
course,  if  I  had  needed  persuasion." 

"  Hut  how  do  you  suppose  other  people  account  for 
your  action?  Nothing  is  more  important  for  you  in 
your  present  position  than  to  stand  right  with  the  com- 
munity. Have  you  never  thought  of  the  suspicions  such 
an  avoidance  migh  excite?  " 

"  Never  until  this  moment.  I  did  not  suppose  any 
one  cared  enough  to  discuss  me  or  my  actions." 

"  People  never  shirk  their  responsibilities  where  their 
neighbors'  business  is  concerned,"  she  said,  laconically. 
"  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  where  I  think  you  have  erred? 
I  think  you  have  been  trying  to  make  your  way  in  the 
wrong  field.  It  is  not  your  past  life  alone  that  hurts  you; 
it  is  your  total  unfitness  for  what  you  try  to  do.  You 
were  never  cut  out  for  a  trade.  Men  see  it  and  realize  it. 
They  like  to  be  able  to  condescend  to  a  man  in  their  em- 
ploy. What  is  more,  the  disparity  be  tween  you  increases 
their  liability  to  distrust.  They  would  be  twice  as  ready  to 
have  faith  in  one  of  their  own  class  who  has  gone  astray. 
There  is  no  use  denying  that  we  have  classes  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  elsewhere.  Wherever  men  come  together 
in  a  community  kind  will  crystalize  with  kind,  and  each 
one  find  his  proper  level,  so  that  different  social  strata 
must  inevitably  result.  For  a  man  of  superior  social 
standing,  of  higher  culture,  of  refined  tastes,  to  come  to 
them  and  claim  the  recognition  he  has  not  ventured  to 
ask  from  his  own  set — it  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  meet 
his  intellectual  pretensions  with  the  assertion  of  their 
moral  superiority.    Don't  you  see?" 

He  nodded  gravely,  wondering  that  a  woman's  quick 
intuition  should. so  readily  solve  the  problem  that  had 
baffled  a  man's  broader  analytical  powers. 

"  You  should  go  among  men  of  your  own  kind,  claim 
recognition,  and  then  prove  your  claim  by  consistent 
action." 

"  With  what  result,  may  be  predicated  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Mining  Bureau." 

"  That  was  a  mere  political  pretext.  It  was  premature 
for  your  friends  to  undertake  a  public  support  at  that 
time.  For  all  that,  one  cannot  do  without  them.  I  was 
reading  a  book  by  a  great  philosopher  the  other  day,  and 
he  says,  '  There  is  no  such  thing  in  creation  as  an  inde- 
pendent, unconnected  existence;  nor  could  anything  sur- 
vive in  that  condition.'  But  there  are  different  ways  of 
acknowledging  the  dependence.  Assume  an  attitude 
which  will  enable  those  who  like  to  show  their  friendship, 
but  will  exact  no  man's  favor.  In  other  words,  follow  a 
business  which  demands  a  proper  exercise  of  your  abili- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  bring  you  in  contact  with  men 
of  your  own  class." 

"I  concede  your  logic,"  he  frankly  yielded,  "  but  what 
do  you  suggest? " 

"  I  heard  you  quite  distinguished  yourself  by  your 
method  of  microscopical  analysis  of  rock  during  your 
brief  connection  with  the  Mining  Bureau.  Able  assayers 
and  chemists  are  always  in  demand  in  San  Francisco." 

"True."  His  face  brightened,  and  he  took  a  turn 
about  the  room.  "  I  still  have  my  microscope.  I  assure 
you  I  should  not,  if  it  had  not  been  too  old-fashioned  to 
be  salable;  but  it  will  answer  all  my  purposes." 

"And  I  think  it  will  be  well,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
allow  your  name  to  be  proposed  for  membership  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  That  will  give  you  a  recognized 
position  among  scientific  men,  and  may  help  you  in  other 
ways.  I  myself  am  a  member  of  the  academy.  Perhaps 
you  know  that  I  have  developed  a  taste  for  science,  Mr. 
|  Hale?" 

"  I  understand  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for  young  women 
to  have  such  notions  nowadays." 

"Yes.  Since  we  met  last  I  have  taken  up  several — 
notions,"  with  a  slight  halt  and  a  faint  emphasis  as  she 
came  to  the  concluding  word. 

"  There  are  other  matters  to  be  considered,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully.    "  However,  I  will  think  of  it." 

"  If  you  are  thinking  of  the  needful  expense  in  starting," 
she  commenced,  with  heightened  color;  but  he  checked 
her  with  an  imperative  gesture. 

"  Not  that.  Do  not  let  me  have  the  degradation  of 
owing  dependence  to  a  woman.  Rather  than  that,  let 
me  lie  in  a  gutter  " 

He  was  arrested  by  the  piteous  appeal  in  her  face,  and 
|  back  of  that  another  underlying  sentiment  that  bared  it- 
I  self  for  a  moment  in  agonized  self-accusation.    He  passed 


his  hand  over  his  eyes,  in  bewilderment  and  consterna- 
tion. Was  this  strange  divination  of  human  weakness 
growing  into  a  mania,  that  he  should  fancy  for  the  instant 
he  detected  a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the  woman  he  re- 
vered above  all  the  world? — Copyright  applied  for. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VETERANS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Early  in  the  late  civil  war  it  was  announced  that  none 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  alive,  and  this  fall- 
ing under  the  eye  of  a  gentleman  living  in  Hartford,  who 
knew  that  at  least  one  survivor  remained,  he  determined 
to  learn  if  possible  whether  there  were  others,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  record  which  would  determine  accurately  to  whom 
belonged  the  honor  of  surviving  all  his  comrades.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  in 
1864  six  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  lived.  These  were 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  then  aged  102;  W  illiam  Hutch- 
ins,  aged  100;  Adam  Link,  aged  102;  Lemuel  Cook, 
aged  105 ;  Alexander  Milliner,  aged  104 ;  and  Samuel 
Downing,  aged  102.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  which  one  of  these  survived  the  others,  though  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  oldest  of  all,  Lemuel 
Cook,  was  the  last  to  pass  away.  All  died  within  a  year 
or  two  after  they  had  been  seen  by  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  and  one,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  within  several 
months. 

So  interested  was  this  gentleman  in  this  matter  that  at 
considerable  expense  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  these  surviving  veterans,  copies  of  which  are 
now  before  the  writer,  with  some  facts  respecting  the 
men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Waldo— Father  Waldo,  as  he  was  widely 
known — was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Revolution  when  he  died  in  1864.  He  him- 
self thought  that  none  of  his  comrades  were  living,  until 
in  his  last  days  he  learned  otherwise.  Father  Waldo  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Colonies  against  the  King  in 
1777-8,  when  sixteen  years  old,  serving  with  Connecticut 
troops,  but  not  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  field. 
After  the  war  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  for  many 
years  was  settled  over  a  church  in  one  of  the  parishes  in 
Governor  Trumbull's  native  town,  Lebanon,  Connecticut. 
He  afterward  went  to  central  New  York.  At  ninety  Dr. 
Waldo  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  was  a  man, 
though  of  slight  build,  of  remarkable  vigor  for  his  years. 
His  hair  was  plentiful,  snowy  white,  and  he  wore  in  front 
of  his  ears  tufts  of  whiskers  after  the  manner  deemed  in 
the  early  days  clerical.  As  he  approached  his  one  hun- 
dredth year  Father  Waldo  became  blind,  but  his  other 
faculties  were  unimpaired.  He  then  lived  with  his  son 
in  Syracuse.  His  death  was  not  directly  due  to  his  great 
age,  but  was  caused  by  a  severe  fall,  from  the  effect  of 
which  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  rally. 

Lemuel  Cook  was  born  seventeen  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  in  1759.  He  was  there- 
fore one  hundred  and  five  years  old  in  1865,  though  his 
appearance  did  not  indicate  such  advanced  age.  His 
face  was  clean  shaven,  not  deeply  wrinkled,  and  his  hair 
was  long  and  snow  white.  His  eyes  served  him  well  until 
his  death,  and  his  other  faculties  were  good.  He  was  a 
large-framed  man,  and  had,  until  his  ninetieth  year,  done 
active  work  upon  his  farm  in  central  New  York.  Mr. 
Cook's  memory  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution  was  clear, 
and  he  liked  to  talk  about  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed. 
He  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  principally 
with  Washington  in  and  near  New  York  city.  It  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Cook  died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  eight,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is 
not  established.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
with  his  death  there  passed  away  the  last  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Alexander  Milliner,  who  was  born  in  1760,  and  was 
therefore  one  hundred  and  four  years  old  in  1864,  was  a 
singularly  well-preserved  man  even  at  that  great  ane. 
Scarcely  a  wrinkle  showed  time's  marks  on  his  face;  his 
hair,  which  was  plentiful,  was  not  white,  but  preserved  its 
sandy  tinge,  and,  with  the  exc  eption  of  dim  sight,  he  used 
all  his  faculties  as  well  as  ever.  He  served  with  Gates, 
and  was  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and  was  also 
with  Arnold  at  West  Point.  In  one  of  the  battles  he  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  in  his  old  age  took 
pleasure  in  showing  the  scar.  Mr.  Milliner  resided  in 
several  of  the  western  states  after  they  were  opened  up. 
He  died  in  1866. 

Adam  Link,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two,  was 
very  feeble.  A  heavy  beard,  snow  white  and  well 
trimmed,  was  allowed  to  grow ;  but  his  head,  which  was 
almost  wholly  bald,  was  always  protected  by  a  soft  knitted 
cap.  Mr.  Link  served  with  Washington  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war.    He  died  in  186?. 

Samuel  Downing,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two, 
in  1864,  was  as  venerable  in  aspect  as  in  years.  His  hair 
stood  out  in  great  snowy  clouds  from  his  head,  and  bushy 
white  eyebrows  almost  concealed  his  eyes.  He  was  a 
Connecticut  man,  probably  the  last  of  the  soldiers  from 
that  colony. 

William  Hutchins,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  revealed 
the  great  burden  of  years  upon  him  much  more  notice- 
ably than  his  older  surviving  comrades  of  the  Revolution. 
His  face  was  deeply  wrinkled,  his  eyes  dim,  and  his  hair 
very  thin ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  some  pride  of  dress, 
ana  he  wore  when  his  photograph  was  taken  a  ribboned 
relic  of  his  service  in  Washington's  army.  Mr.  Hutchins 
was  from  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  1864. — New  York 
Sun. 


It  is  said  that  the  novels  purporting  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  "The  Duchess,"  have  really  been  written  by 
different  individuals,  and  it  is  known  that  the  names  of 
several  authors  who  have  been  dead  many  years,  are 
regularly  used  in.  the  title-pages  of  new  works.  These 
things  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a 
new  method  of  boolt  publication— the  issuing  of  novels, 
volumes  of  verse,  etc.,  by  publishing  houses  which  shall, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  assume  the  authorship. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ARTS. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


A  most  curious  picture  sale  was  held  at  Irving  Hall  this 
week.  Perhaps  it  isn't  right  to  say  picture  sale.  Some 
irreverent  ones,  mindful  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  annual 
custom,  called  it  an  old-horse  sale ;  the  catalogue  referred 
to  it  as  an  art  sale.  Some  pictures  were  sold  with  frames 
included ;  some  frames  were  sold  with  pictures  thrown  in ; 
and  the  whole  may  be  counted  a  sort  of  sell  on  local  art. 
At  all  events,  I  spent  on  Wednesday  a  chaotic  half-hour 
with  these  frames  and  contents,  presumably— I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  inquire — sold  to  an  appreciative  public  on  Thurs- 
day. Fancy  a  collection  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
frames  that  you  cannot  turn  your  back  on,  because  it  is 
dotted  at  long  intervals  with  something  good  or  interest- 
ing, like  distant  plums  in  a  pauper  pudding.  Thus  forty 
or  fifty  photographs,  gaudily  colored — referred  to  in  the 
catalogue  as  "  water-colors  " — would  be  followed  by  two 
or  three  historic  and  interesting  pencil  sketches  by  E. 
Jump;  some  mournful  chromos,  tastefully  entitled  "  oleo- 
graphs," would  lead  up  to  a  small  and  very  worthy  group 
of  works  by  Fred  Yates;  engravings — good,  bad  and  in- 
different— alternated  with  the  tropical  scenes  by  Norton 
Bush,  which  are  always  with  us.  Nellie  Hopps,  Rod- 
riguez and  Stanton  were  modestly  represented  by  deco- 
rated mirrors,  which  shone  out  nobly  amid  the  general 
waste.  Two  vigorous  and  wonderfully  attractive  battle 
sketches  by  Butler  elbowed  some  extraordinary  mytho- 
logical subjects  attributed  to  Matthew  von  Bree.  These, 
however,  were  mere  bagatelles  compared  to  three  tall  panels 
said  to  be  by  one  Von  Islas,  representing  Mercury,  Po- 
mona and  Diana  in  spine-destroying  attitudes.  Pomona 
and  Diana  are  represented  as  attended  by  their  respective 
young  men,  and  by  various  heathen  accessories,  such  as 
apples,  doves,  clouds,  and  irresponsible  draperies.  A 
sketch  by  Keith  hid  its  head  in  a  dark  corner;  and  an 
awful  flare-up  in  red  and  yellow,  called  "  Uncle  Sam," 
and  signed  Hamilton,  blushed  at  the  accusation.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  was  not  intended  to  mean  our  deceased 
hero,  Hamilton.  The  world  has  known  Hamiltons  and 
Hamiltons,  beside  a  New  York  man  who  signs  himself 
Hamilton  Hamilton. 

While  browsing  I  saw,  among  other  things,  a  jolly  old 
print  of  Samson  and  Delilah.  Samson  looked  as  if  he 
might  be  a  brawny  Italian  vegetable  man,  draped  for  the 
steam  bath.  A  good  deal  the  worse  for  liquor,  as  if 
returned  from  a  Sunday  picnic,  he  had  laid  his  head  upon 
Delilah's  knee.  Delilah,  gaily  dressed  in  the  style  ot  the 
First  Empire,  looked  as  if  she  were  thinking  more  of  her 
fluttering  ribbons  and  high-waisted  gown  than  of  her  vic- 
tim. Meanwhile  there  was  a  third  party  in  the  picture, 
apparently  unknown  to  Delilah — a  lady  dressed  like  the 
Empress  Josephine — who  stood,  like  Atropos,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  in  her  hand.  While  studying  this  interesting 
episode  of  sacred  history  treated  in  a  style  irreverent,  if 
not  profane,  it  was  necessarily  suggested  to  my  mind  that 
if  the  scientists  want  to  make  war  on  religion,  or  religion 
to  attack  mythology,  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  illustrate  the  various  episodes  with 
modern  illustrations  in  modern  costume.  Fancy  Vulcan, 
a  village  blacksmith,  making  love  to  a  Parisian  Venus,  or 
a  widow  in  stylish  crape  contributing  her  mite. 

Taken  altogether,  this  motley  crowd  of  frames  with 
contents  contained,  in  spite  of  chromos,  photographs  and 
sundry  paintings  unworthy  the  name,  some  curious  old 
timers — quaint  relics  of  the  fall  of  '4Q,  and  of  later  periods 
— enough  to  give  Robert  Duncan  Milne  or  Flora  Haines 
Apponyi  a  thread  on  which  to  string  many  a  thrilling 
story  of  events  and  people  long  forgotten.  Some  of  them 
had  been  left  for  storage  with  Mr.  Snow  by  people  who 
disappeared  from  the  scene  soon  after,  and  haven't  been 
heard  of  these  thirty  years. 

Wores's  "  Studio  Corner  "  now  holds  the  post  of  honor 
at  Morris  &  Kennedy's.  It  has  for  a  neighbor  the 
study  of  a  Chinese  restaurant,  Woey  San  Low,  by  Henry 
Alexander.  This  picture  was  exhibited  in  an  unfinished 
condition  at  the  Art  Association,  but  is  now  so  changed 
for  the  better  as  to  make  it  well  worthy  a  visit.  At  the 
same  gallery  there  is  also  a  new  pastel — a  very  beautiful 
landscape — by  Rix.  Taken  altogether,  art  matters  are 
pretty  lively,  considering  that  it  is  summer  time,  and  that 
the  town  is  supposed  to  be  deserted. 

A  letter  from  Jules  Tavernier,  now  in  Honolulu,  con- 
tains much  that  may  interest  his  many  friends.  Among 
other  things  he  says :  "I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  a 
San  Francisco  paper  that  I  was  going  to  Australia.  I 
have  no  idea  of  doing  so.  This  country  is  the  artist's 
paradise.  There  is  material  here  for  a  lifetime,  in  the 
way  of  figures,  landscapes,  marines,  mountains,  volcanos, 
etc.  It  is  all  a  new  field — one  that  has  not  yet  been 
touched  by  any  one.  I  have  visited  all  the  islands,  cra- 
ters, volcanos,  etc.,  and  have  in  my  sketches  much 
precious  material  for  future  use.  My  intention  is  to  hold 
back  my  pictures  until  I  have  finished  a  certain  number, 
and  then  exhibit  them  altogether  in  San  Francisco  this 
coming  fall.  I  am  prosperous  here;  and  here  the  terrible 
asthma,  from  which  I  suffered  so  in  San  Francisco,  seems 
to  have  left  me.  I  have  sent  sketches  to  the  Harpers  and 
to  the  London  Illustrated  News,  and  they  will  appear  very 
soon.  I  have  received  a  great  many  orders  from  European 


tourists ;  among  others  a  very  good  one  from  Commodore 
Ashbury,  of  Brighton,  England.  I  have  a  studio  with 
Strong,  in  the  Government  building,  and  am  not  dead,  as 
some  suppose,  but  hard  at  work.    Tell  my  friends  so." 


MOTHER  EARTH. 


LAST  SUMMER'S  STRAW. 


Come  out,  last  summer!    Tis  seven  months 

Since  you  were  duly  laid  away. 
March  forth,  old  hat !    Let  people  laugh! 

I'll  spring  you  on  them  while  I  may. 

June  know,  Eliza,  where's  that  hat? 

I  autumn  meet  it  summers  here. 
If  it  is  gone  my  hopes  are  flat, 

And  I  shall  surfer  some,  I  fear. 

Why,  everybody  swears  to-day 

Because  the  mercury  gets  high; 
And  when  I  told  a  crowd  'twas  hot, 

There  wasn't  one  who  said  "  July." 

I  didn't  lie;  my  August  form 
Was  nearly  weak  enough  to  fall. 

What  do  I  want?    Eliza  Jane, 
I  want  my  old  straw  hat— that's  all. 

You  burnt  it  up!    That  sort  of  thing 
Should  be  prevented  by  the  law. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  money  goes, 
But  women  never  care  a  straw. 


SENATOR  HOAR  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


In  addressing  a  late  meeting  of  woman  suffragists  in 
Boston,  Senator  Hoar  said: 

We  are  here  to  ask  two  very  simple  things:  First,  that 
in  counting  the  votes  in  our  elections  the  vote  of  woman 
shall  be  counted;  second,  that  when  the  people  vote  for 
public  officers,  or  they  are  otherwise  appointed,  if  a  wom- 
an seems  to  be  the  fittest  person  for  the  office,  she  may 
be  selected;  and  that  is  all.  We  are  apt  to  be  impatient 
of  the  slow  advance  of  this  cause.  I  think  you  may  rather 
wonder  that  you  have  achieved  so  much.  You  have 
wholly  changed  the  nature  of  the  question.  You  are  to 
have  your  final  battle  on  a  new  ground  of  your  own  selec- 
tion. Thirty  years  ago  the  question  was  of  giving  the 
suffrage  to  a  class  of  persons  inferior  in  every  legal  rela- 
tion; not  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  their  own  per- 
sons ;  not  permitted  to  control  their  own  property ;  shut 
out  by  a  public  opinion  more  tyrannous  and  inflexible 
than  any  constitutional  restraint  from  almost  every  profit- 
able form  of  employment,  from  the  learned  professsions, 
and  from  the  public  platform;  whose  legal  relations  to 
the  other  sex  were  half  that  of  servant  and  master  and 
half  that  of  ward  and  guardian.  To-day  it  is  the  question 
of  giving  to  citizens  equal  in  every  other  respect  equality 
in  the  one  final  matter  of  the  ballot.  She  who  can  vote 
in  the  bank  meeting  on  her  own  stock,  simply  asks  that 
her  vote  be  counted  when  the  question  of  continuing  the 
banking  system  is  to  be  settled.  She  who  can  vote  in  the 
railroad  where  she  is  owner,  simply  asks  to  have  her  opin- 
ion weighed  when  the  policy  of  dealing  with  railroads  is 
determined.  She  who  can  earn  the  money  in  an  honest 
business  to  pay  her  taxes,  thinks  she  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  when  those  taxes  are  to  be  expended.  Mean- 
time, you  have  the  experiment  successfully  tried  where 
the  test  is  hardest.  I  think  we  should  all  have  said,  be- 
forehand, that  we  wished  the  first  example  of  woman  suf- 
frage to  be  given  in  an  old  and  settled  community,  with 
its  order  and  respect  for  law  and  respect  for  women.  We 
should  hardly  have  been  willing  to  risk  the  rude  forces 
and  sparse  population  and  new  ways  of  a  frontier  territory. 
But  Providence  has  been  wiser  for  us  than  we  for  our- 
selves. Woman  suffrage  is  firmly  established  in  Wyoming 
and  Washington.  I  think  you  may  safely  accept  the  tes- 
timony of  Governor  \Yrarren,  of  Wyoming,  and  of  Chief 
Justice  Greene.   

The  death  of  Charles  T.  Howard,  the  head  of  the 
Lousiana  Lottery,  may  possibly  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  politics  of  that  state,  which  has  been  practically 
ruled  by  that  organized  scoundrelism  for  the  seventeen 
years  since  Howard,  as  agent  of  the  Kentucky  Lottery, 
bribed  a  corrupt  Legislature  to  establish  it.  When  he 
had  got  his  grant,  he  made  himself  principal  instead  of 
agent,  associated  other  men  of  his  stripe  in  the 
direction,  and  has  divided  some  four  or  five  million 
dollars  a  year  among  the  directors  and  stockholders,  the 
former  taking  fifty  per  cent  of  the  profits  besides  sharing 
in  the  stockholders' .moiety.  This  gigantic  gambling' 
concern  has  run  the  Legislature,  managed  governors,  had 
mayors  for  its  ticket  agents,  and  two  prominent  generals 
of  the  confederate  army  to  turn  its  wheel  and  announce  j 
its  prizes.  Its  influence  has  immeasurably  injured  the 
state,  and  has  cast  its  blight  over  the  great  exposition.  It 
compelled  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869  to  put 
a  certificate  of  its  legal  existence  into  the  new  consti- 
tution it  adopted,  and  thus  it  is  entrenched  by  the  high- 
est guarantee  of  the  state.  Howard  grew  immensely  rich 
out  of  the  iniquity,  owning  costly  residences  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  and  a  country  seat  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  came  to  his  death, 
Sunday,  by  being  thrown  by  a  vicious  horse.  Howard 
cultivated  popular  favor  by  ostentatious  gifts  to  charit- 
able objects,  and  some  apologists  speak  of  this  as  "  his 
better  side,"  whereas  it  was  really  his  worst  side,  being  a 
calculated  debauching  of  the  public  conscience  to  gain 
immunity  for  his  rascally  business. — Springfield  Republi- 
can. 

They  are  about  to  organize  in  England  a  Circulating 
Picture  Loan  Society,  which  will  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  circulating  library.    A  picture  will  be  j 
loaned  for  t;hree  or  six  months,  as  the  subscriber  can  afford  j 
to  pay.    It  is  hoped  by  this  agency  to  foster  the  general 
artistic  taste  of  the  people. 


The  absolute  calamity  of  man  should  come  only  when 
the  population  of  the  world  is  too  large  for  the  productive 
power  of  all  the  soil.  Some  land  must  be  set  aside  for 
supporting  buildings,  some  for  roads  and  streets,  some 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  flax,  and  wool ;  the  immense 
remainder  is  available  for  the  growth  of  food.  Should 
the  human  family  outgrow  the  clothing  and  grain  areas 
of  the  planet,  then  hard  times  would  be  a  necessity.  But 
while  the  earth  shall  continue  abundantly  able  to  feed 
and  clothe  all  its  children,  poverty  is  an  accident  and 
not  a  necessity.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  globe  is  culti- 
vated, and  much  of  that  has  been  cultivated  in  the  poorest 
possible  manner.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where 
farming  is  yearly  becoming  a  science,  there  is  almost  as 
niuch  land  in  the  Middle  States  to  be  reclaimed,  as  there 
is  in  the  far  west  ro  be  opened  for  the  first  time  to  culti- 
vation. Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  nearly 
all  the  South,  compose  one  large  example  of  an  agricul- 
ture but  little  better  than  that  of  Turkey  or  Palestine. 

As  to  its  power  to  produce  food  and  clothing  for  man, 
earth  is  still  as  fresh  and  able  as  she  was  ten  thousand 
years  ago.  If  any  members  of  the  human  myriads  are 
short  offood  and  clothing,  the  fault  is  in  the  occupant  of 
the  world,  and  not  in  the  globe  itself.  Our  troubles  would 
pass  away  if  a  few  millions  of  those  who  have  no  pay  for 
work  would  do  that  kind  of  work  for  which  the  soil 
would  be  paymaster.  How  can  carpenters  secure  pay 
when  there  are  not  enough  men  who  need  carpenters? 
How  can  weavers  secure  wages  when  we  have  all  the 
fabrics  we  need?  How  can  the  Irishman's  shovel  find 
work  and  pay  when  the  railroads  are  built,  and  the 
money  for  cleaning  gutters  is  all  spent?  How  can  all  the 
clerks  find  work  when  there  are  ten  clerks  for  each  eight- 
by-ten-store  or  office?  How  can  all  the  teachers  find 
schools  when  there  are  ten  teachers  for  each  country 
school-house? 

When  there  are  no  men  to  make  any  payment  for  our 
form  of  labor,  then  we  must  turn  aside  from  man  as  our 
paymaster,  and  ask  Nature  to  be  the  employer.  That  is, 
instead  of  battering  our  "school-teaching"  or  our 
"  weaving  "  or  our  "  clerking  "  or  our  "  brickmaking"  for 
corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  we  must  turn  to  the  ground 
and  raise  them.  If  we  cannot  barter  for  bread  and  meat 
we  must  grow  them.  Unable  to  buy  any  land,  we  must 
rent  some  acre  or  acres,  for  we  must  live,  and  there  is 
life  in  the  ground. 

Virginia  comprises  twenty-four  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
of  which  eight  millions  are  under  cultivation.  Assuming 
that  there  is  one  more  third  capable  of  being  cultivated 
we  have  eight  millions  of  acres  of  land,  under  one  of  the 
best  skies  in  the  world,  waiting  for  humanity  to  come  to 
them  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  And  yet  in  that 
very  state  there  will  be  found  ten  "  darkies  "  to  the  small 
village  who  are  expecting  money  to  come  from  white- 
washing among  houses  which  do  not  believe  in  the  art, 
and  ten  other  darkies  will  be  found  hoping  for  a  revenue 
from  blacking  shoes  in  places  where  the  men  go  bare- 
footed. But  how  do  these  whitewashing  "darkies"  of 
the  South  differ  from  the  whites  in  the  North,  who  desire 
to  be  book-agents  in  towns  where  shot-guns  and  cross- 
dogs  are  awaiting  the  canvaser?  How  differ  from  the 
whites  who  wish  to  shovel  a  hundred  tons  of  coal  for  the 
family  w  hich  has  had  difficulty  in  paying  for  a  few  baskets 
full  of  "little  egg"?  Virginia  would  supply  a  bountiful 
table  for  a  million  of  these  hopeless  seekers  of  something 
from  nothing.  Going  to  the  land  for  support,  they  would 
find  how  much  better  it  is  to  expect  something  from  some- 
thing. 

Ohio  could  take  a  million, 'Indiana  a  million,  of  these 
persons  who  are  carrying  some  form  of  industry  for  which 
there  is  no  demand.  In  Paris  there  was  a  reason  for  a 
procession  headed  by  a  girl  carrying  on  a  banner  the 
ominous  word,  "  Bread."  There  industry  had  been  long 
defrauded  by  political  crime.  But  in  America,  where 
industry  has  made  great  blunders  only,  and  has  made  ten 
clerks  to  one  farmer  and  ten  girl-canvasers  for  one  girl- 
gardener  or  girl-farmer,  the  procession  ought  indeed  to 
march  once  again,  and  should  carry  once  more  the  device, 
"  Bread,"  but  the  march  should  move  w  ith  music  toward 
the  idle  fields  where  bread  is  wont  to  grow. 

There  are  millions  that  cry  out  for  money.  But  they 
do  not  need  money.  If  they  had  it  they  would  spend  it 
for  food  and  clothes.  The  crisis  is  met  when  these  per- 
sons have  resolved  to  raise  bread  and  clothes  out  of  the 
soil.  Money  then  ceases  to  be  a  necessity.  Many  of  us 
older  men  remember  when  in  all  the  pockets,  trunks, 
drawers  and  old  stockings  in  the  farmhouse  all  the  police 
in  the  world  could  not  have  found  a  dollar  in  money,  but 
memory  recalls  a  table  loaded  with  abundance,  and  with 
even  such  delicacies  as  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses  pur- 
chased by  barter.  Most  of  the  clothing  was  made  at 
home.  In  those  days  money  was  not  a  god.  The  great 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  garden,  the  chickens,  the 
flocks,  were  the  forms  which  the  money-god  took  forty 
years  ago.  Some  currency  was  needed  at  tax-paying  time, 
but  the  schoolmaster  boarded  around,  and  a  part  of  all 
salaries  and  wages  was  paid  in  things  from  the  land. 

When  one  looks  out  upon  the  vacant  millions  of  acres 
in  the  nation,  and  then  looks  at  the  number  of  the  poor, 
the  feeling  comes  that  they  need  not  be  poor.  The  men- 
tal care  and  the  actual  walking  about  to  seek  work  involve 
more  real  labor  than  would  be  required  to  entice  a  good 
living  out  of  the  fields.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is  that 
of  causing  the  millions  who  are  almost  breadless  to  turn 
to  the  growing  of  grains.  Farming  is  not  only  a  science 
and  an  art,  but  it  is  also  a  taste,  and  hence  to  carry  new 
millions  from  town  streets  to  the  fields  is  a  heavy  task. 
But  many  thousands  can  pass  from  city  Hie  to  farm  life, 
and  should  do  so  in  these  years  of  mechanical  and  cler- 
ical excess.  The  farm  offers  support,  home,  and  happi- 
ness to  many  millions  beside  those  now  living  among 
plows  and  hoes.  For  a  thousand  years  to  come,  if  the 
climates  of  earth  remain  what  they  are  to-day,  the  agri- 
cultural life  will  stand  as  a  refuge  to  the  millions  who  may 
desire  to  flee  from  a  social  wrath  to  come. — David  Swing. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


By  Nature's  swift  and  secret  working  hand 
The  garden  gleams,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  odors. 

There  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul;  there  drink  reviving  gales, 
Profusely  breathing  from  spicy  groves 
And  vales  of  fragrance. —  Thomas. 

Pliny  traces  the  origin  of  perfumery  to  the  East,  and 
his  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  inspired  writers,  whose 
frequent  allusions  to  perfumes  and  aromatics  prove  the 
early  and  extensive  employment  of  aloes,  cinnamon,  san- 
dal-wood, camphor,  nutmeg  and  cloves.  The  incense- 
tree,  which  it  was  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  Sabxi  to 
gather;  the  balsam  trees;  the  sorrowful  nyctenthes,  which 
pours  forth  its  rich  odors  in  the  twilight;  the  tiicila,  in 
whose  blossoms  bees  are  said  to  hum  themselves  to  sleep, 
and  the  sweet  elcaya,  are  the  property  of  the  East. 
"Among  the  Chinese,  whose  sensualism  is  so  refined," 
says  M.  Claye,  "  perfumes  are  largely  employed  in  their 
worship,  their  pleasures,  and  their  domestic  pursuits. 
Odorous  woods  and  resins  are  burnt  before  their  altars, 
and  mixed  with  their  viands."  The  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
offered  their  prayers  before  altars  on  which  the  sacred 
fires  were  kindled,  and  five  times  a  day  the  priests  laid  on 
woods  and  perfumes.  In  Greek  mythology  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  perfumes  is  attributed  to  the  Immortals, 
and,  according  to  the  fables,  men  derived  their  knowledge 
of  sweet  scents  from  the  indiscretion  of  /Eone,  one  of  the 
nymphs  of  Venus.  Homer  speaks  of  perfumes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  divinities.  Whenever  the  Olympian  gods 
honored  a  mortal  with  their  visits,  they  left  behind  them 
on  ambrosial  odor  as  an  unequivocal  token  of  their 
divine  nature.  The  Greeks  were  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  perfumes,  and  carried  their  affectation  to  such 
length  as  to  keep  their  clothes  in  scented  chests,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer  in  reference  to  Ulysses.  According  to 
Athena;us,  they  made  use  of  scent-bags  to  sweeten  the 
air  as  they  sat  at  table.  Like  the  Romans,  they  were 
accustomed  to  crown  themselves  with  roses  at  their 
feasts,  and  the  wines  most  esteemed  by  Athenians  were 
perfumed  with  violets,  roses  and  other  aromatics.  The 
room  in  which  the  entertainment  was  given  was  always 
perfumed — an  unnecessary  measure,  when  we  consider 
the  lavish  manner  in  which  the  guests  were  anointed. 
Each  portion  of  the  body  had  its  appropriate  oil  or  essence. 
Mint  was  recommended  for  the  arms;  palm  oil  for  bhe 
jaws  and  breast ;  the  eye-brows  and  hair  were  anointed 
with  an  unguent  extracted  from  marjoram,  and  the  knees 
and  neck  with  the  essence  of  ground  ivy.  The  last  was 
deemed  beneficial  at  drinking  parties,  as  was  also  the  nec- 
tar of  roses.  Perfume  extracted  from  vine-leaves  kept 
the  mind  clear,  and  that  of  white  violets  was  good  for 
digestion. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Buckton,  describing  the  precious  ointment 
of  the  Scriptures,  says:  "  The  sacred  oil  with  which  the 
tabernacle,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, the  table,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  the  laver,  and  indeed  the  priests  themselves, 
were  anointed,  was  composed  of  a  hin  of  oil  of  cloves, 
myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  sweet  calamus."  The  use 
of  incense  in  all  of  the  oriental  churches  is  perpetual  and 
almost  daily ;  nor  do  any  of  them  ever  celebrate  Lithurgy 
without  it,  unless  compelled  by  necessity.  The  Coptic 
as  well  as  all  other  eastern  Christians  observe  the  same 
ceremonial  as  the  Latin  church  in  incensing  their  altars, 
sacred  vessels  and  ecclesiastics.  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  use  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  ointments  in  devotional  exercises, 
but  there  is  nothing  more  simple  and  beautiful  than  the 
offering  of  Mary  Magdalene,  who  anointed  the  feet  of 
our  Savior  with  a  pound  of  the  ointment  of  spikenard, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  When  she  was  rebuked 
by  one  of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  answered,  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this  that  this  woman  hath 
done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

Musk  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  perfume  at  an 
early  date,  and  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  still  has  a 
distinct  odor  of  musk  from  the  grains  put  into  the  mortar 
with  which  it  was  built,  a  thousand  years  ago.  Musk 
comes  from  a  cyst  of  the  musk  deer,  which  is  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  China  and  Siberia.  Tonquin,  China, 
'  is  the  supply  port  of  the  world  for  this  famous  product, 
and  the  tiny  bags  with  their  Chinese  marks  and  stamps 
are  curious-looking  merchandise,  valued  at  thirty  to  forty 
dollars  an  ounce.  If  musk  loses  its  odor,  it  is  imme- 
diately restored  by  being  immersed  in  water  or  gently 
heated.  Ambergris,  the  product  of  disease  in  the  stomach 
of  a  sperm  whale,  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  and  is  the  best  known  fixative,  rendering  deli- 
cate ordors  pungent  and  lasting.  The  supply  trade  has 
long  been  controlled  by  a  Boston  firm,  but  the  raw  mate- 
rial comes  from  the  Indian  ocean,  or  any  portion  of  the 
southern  Arctic  where  sperm  whales  are  found.  Gray 
ambergris  is  the  most  valuable.  Scientists  were  of  the 
opinion  that  ambergris  was  an  ocean  clay,  as  it  is  often 
found  on  the  seashore  or  floating  on  the  waves;  and  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  the  substance  is  thrown  up  by 
the  whale  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  whether  it  is  a  tumor 
that  eventually  kills  its  victim  and  is  washed  ashore. 
Ambergris  is  worth  thirty-six  dollars  an  ounce,  and  the 


whaler  who  finds  a  sperm  whale  with  a  tumor  in  his 
stomach  is  assured  a  small  fortune.  Ylang-ylang  is  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  the  oil  from  it  was  made  originally 
by  the  early  missionaries  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Now, 
however,  the  business  is  very  extensive;  the  best  oil 
coming  from  Manila.  The  flower  is  so  fragrant  that  a 
native  places  one  in  his  turban,  which  is  sufficient  to 
perfume  it  for  a  year. 

Turkey  furnishes  us  with  attar  of  roses,  which  is  a  highly 
flavored  concrete  obtained  from  the  petals  ot  roses.  In- 
dia also  furnishes  some;  but  the  Turkish  product  is  the 
best.  It  is  shipped  in  small,  flat,  felt-covered  tin  flasks, 
lined  with  foil,  and  highly  ornamented  with  red  seals  and 
other  insignia  of  its  Turkish  origin. 

Rose  leaves  are  largely  used  in  perfumes  and  sachet 
powders,  and  France  and  Turkey  each  supply  large  quan- 
tities. French  rose  leaves  are  the  best  and  most  expen- 
sive, the  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved,  being  the  most 
fragrant.  One  million  pounds  of  rose  leaves  are  gathered 
annually  in  the  French  Alps.  Two  thousand  pounds  of 
rose  leaves  are  required  to  make  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
rose  oil,  which  is  worth  twelve  hundred  francs  per  pound. 
Whole  communities  are  engaged  in  the  business,  which 
is  the  only  way  of  making  it  remunerative.  From  distant 
Siam  is  obtained  benzoin,  a  resinous  juice  that  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  s/yrax  benzoin,  a  tree  that  grows  in 
Siam  and  Sumatra.  The  juice  oozes  out,  and  dries  in 
the  form  of  yellowish  tears.  It  has  an  almost  impercept- 
ible taste,  but  when  rubbed  or  heated  is  extremely  fra- 
grant and  agreeable.  The  Siamese  benzoin  is  the  most 
expensive  and  delicate,  that  from  Sumatra  being  more 
pungent.  Acid  of  benzoin  is  an  almost  imperceptible 
powder,  oi  a  beautiful  pearly  white  shade. 

Opopanax  is  the  juice  of  a  wild  parsnip  found  in  France, 
Italy  and  Greece.  The  little  yellow  flowers  form  large 
flat  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  gum  is  pro- 
cured from  the  root,  which  is  bruised,  allowing  the  sap  to 
exude,  when  it  dries  in  irregular  shaped  lumps,  and  looks 
like  sugar-pine  gum. 

Tonka  beans  are  natives  of  Guiana,  and  have  a 
peculiarly  agreeable  smell.  They  are  used,  in  combina- 
tion with  essential  oils,  to  make  a  lasting  perfume. 

Beside  all  the  different  articles  mentioned  there  are 
delicate  odors  extracted  from  flowers.  To  learn  how 
this  was  done  I  went  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Western  Per- 
fumery Company,  and  passed  several  hours  inquiring 
into  and  examining  processes.  When  an  extract  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  certain  flower,  the  flowers  are  cut  and 
pulled  apart,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  carefully  removed. 
Small  sashes  with  glass  or  tin  coverings  are  smoothly 
covered  with  fat  which  has  been  carefully  washed  and 
deodorized,  and  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lard, 
tallow  and  deer  fat.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  care- 
fully spread  over  the  sashes — so  many  pounds  of  petals  to 
so  many  hundred  pounds  of  fat.  One  sash  is  piled 
above  another,  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  until  the 
required  amount  is  obtained.  The  sashes  are  left  over 
night;  then  the  flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  sub- 
stituted, until  the  odor  is  as  strong  as  can  be  obtained. 
The  fat  is  then  carefully  scraped  from  the  sashes  and 
gently  heated  and  run  through  a  seive  into  cans,  which 
are  sealed  and  labeled.  The  French  call  this  pomade. 
When  the  extract  is  desired,  the  fat  is  subjected  to  a 
freezing  process  and  treated  with  refined  spirits.  This 
operation  produces  a  fine  extract,  free  from  oily  sub- 
stances. After  the  desired  perfume  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing several  extracts,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  pre- 
pared paper  and  bottled.  Perfume,  like  wine,  improves 
with  age,  and  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  some  time  before 
putting  it  on  the  market.  After  the  mixtures  are  clari- 
fied they  are  drawn  off  and  bottled;  the  cork  stoppers 
are  put  in  and  covered  with  white  kid,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  bright  colored  ribbons.  They  are  then  labeled 
and  packed,  six  bottles  in  a  box,  and  are  ready  for  sale. 
The  bottles  used  by  the  Western  Perfumery  Company 
come  from  Pittsburg,  and  some  of  them  are  very  hand- 
some. Others  are  of  quaint  designs  and  shapes. 
Cologne  is  put  up  in  glass  slippers,  miniature  champagne 
bottles,  fan-shaped  receptacles,  little  pitchers  and  vases, 
and  in  every  manner  conceivable. 

There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  different  kinds  of 
perfumes  that  are  largely  used;  among  them  are  violet, 
acacia,  rose,  jasmine,  tuberose,  orange  or  jonquille,  which 
enterinto  most  of  the  combinations  for  cologne.  Ylang- 
ylang,  jockey-club,  opopanax  and  new  mown  hay  are 
fashionable  perfumes.  Hawthorn  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
perfumes,  and  heliotrope  is  also  veiy  fragrant  and  greatly 
liked.  Something  new  made  by  this  company  is  white 
violet  and  May  blossom,  both  of  which  are  rich,  deli- 
cious perfumes.  Mai-Bluthen  (May  blossom)  is  the  Ger- 
man for  lily-of-the-valley,  and  the  perfume  by  this  name 
is  delicate  and  sweet.   

Fanny  Davenport  has  set  a  decided  line  of  fashion  in 
the  Byzantine  colorings  which  prevail  in  the  setting  of 
Fedora,  wherein  she  has  gained  fresh  laurels.  There  are 
many  new  gauzes  with  stone  grounds  and  stripes,  and 
designs  in  brown,  mousse,  gray,  terra-cotta  and  gold,  with 
stiff  conventional  flowers  printed  here  and  there;  armorial 
shields  and  mediaeval  designs.  The  ribbons  in  this  style 
have  almost  superseded  all  others.  Byzantine  scarfs  are 
made  for  hats  and  bonnets.  Crowns  of  this  for  bonnets 
vie  with  a  large  number  of  canvas  gauzes.   A  great  deal 


of  very  narrow  ribbon  is  used,  and  soft  silk  and  surah 
ribbons  of  all  widths.  Gauze  ribbons  with  satin 
edges  have  come  in  again,  and  a  large  choice  of  moire 
ribbons.  Very  wide  soft  silk  sashes  are  worn  with 
dresses. 

Crepe,  with  tufts  of  chenille,  plays  its  part  in  millinery, 
but  gold  is  the  principal  feature.  Even  the  birds'  wings 
used  are  striped  with  gold.  The  aigrettes  are  a  mixture 
of  ostrich,  marabou  and  osprey,  the  marabou  often 
jxnvdered  with  gold. 

Ichi  Ban  is  on  the  move  this  week.  The  immense 
establishment  is  being  transferred  from  Geary  to  618 
Market  and  15  and  17  Post  street.  The  opening  is 
announced  for  Monday,  June  15th.  From  the  commodi- 
ous quarters  and  piles  of  boxes  it  is  expected  the  display 
will  be  the  largest  and  best  ever  offered  in  this  market. 
There  is  not  another  establishment  of  its  kind  outside  of 
Japan ;  all  the  goods  handled  are  of  Japanese  work- 
manship. The  success  which  has  crowned  the  enterprise 
of  the  proprietors  of  Ichi  Ban  has  been  most  flattering, 
and  the  prospects  are  still  brighter. 


Blessed  among  women  is  she  who  has  cultivated  the 
art  of  making  the  best  of  every  thing— the  best  of  people, 
of  books,  of  pictures,  and  of  gowns ;  for  surely  the  best 
will  come  to  her  in  return.  For  the  consideration  shown 
them  people  will  give  the  kindest  and  sweetest  of  them- 
selves; books  will  yield  up  to  her  the  very  cream  of  wit 
and  thought;  pictures  will  have  a  halo;  and  gowns — well, 
the  inanimate  stuff,  responding  to  her  animate  fingers, 
will  not  only  do  duty  by  covering  her,  but  add  the  pleasant 
task  of  beautifying  her. 

Is  it  not  an  offence  committed  against  good  sense  when 
any  of  us,  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  refuses  to  look  at 
life  as  it  is ;  refuses  to  see  how  little  or  how  much  we 
may  make  of  it  all — how  much  of  happiness  or  misery 
we  may  give  and  have  given  unto  us,  and  to  what 
distances  the  influence  of  a  home-life,  lovingly  and 
generously  extended,  may  reach?  Sometimes,  when  you 
feel  that  your  joys  are  few  and  your  troubles  very  heavy, 
recall  to  mind  Jane  Carlyle's  suffering  with  her  hero  (?), 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Sand,  Mary  Shelley,  and  others 
of  the  world's  notable  women,  who  were  wretchedly 
unhappy. 

Bathing  suits  are  articles  which  Newman  &  Levinson 
are  making  specialties  this  season.  They  are  knit  to  or- 
der, which  insures  a  fit  of  a  complete  suit,  including  hat, 
for  the  price  at  which  custom  made  suits  are  sold.  Thus 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  bather  may  not  be  becomingly 
attired.  A  gentleman  friend  at  present  visiting  Long 
Branch,  wrote  home  to  his  sister,  asking  her  to  have  a 
suit  made  at  Newman  &  Levinson's  for  him,  and  sent  on. 
He  says  Eastern  bathers  wear  several  materials,  but  they 
look  like  frights  when  they  come  out  of  the  water.  Jer- 
sey suits  fit  so  snugly  that  there  is  no  perceptible  change 
when  they  are  wet.  So  don't  forget  that  home  manufac- 
ture leads  in  the  matter  of  appropriate  bathing  costumes. 


That  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  becoming  an  art  center  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  art  galleries  and  bric-a-brac 
collections  found  within  her  environments.  Articles  of 
virtu  find  ready  sale  here,  and  the  highest  works  of  art 
in  its  several  departments  are  intelligently  appreciated. 
Last  week  George  C.  Shreve  &  Co.  opened  their  art 
rooms  on  Montgomery  street,  which  are  receiving  the 
admiration  of  hundreds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  com- 
prise the  upper  and  lower  floors,  formerly  filled  with  jew- 
elry and  other  wares  handled  by  the  firm.  They  are  fur-' 
nished  in  sumptuous  style,  with  rich  Axminster  carpets 
of  warm  red  shades,  and  chairs  of  ebony  and  gilt,  uphol- 
stered with  bright  red  plush.  The  upper  room  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  two  beautiful  stained  glass  windows, 
which  give  a  softened  tinge  of  color  to  the  entire  room. 
On  the  walls  are  various  styles  of  clocks,  from  the  highly 
polished  brass  to  the  delicately  carved  gilt  and  enamel 
from  Vienna.  They  have  chimes  which  note  the  quarter 
and  half  as  well  as  the  hour,  and  as  each  has  a  different 
tone,  the  effect  produced  by  their  combined  striking  is  a 
melody  of  sweet  sounds.  Among  the  high  art  works  are 
vases  and  other  articles  of  pottery,  which  are  painted, 
etched  or  carved  by  well  known  artists.  The  collection 
includes  the  best  productions  from  the  famous  potteries  of 
France,  Germany  and  England.  Arranged  on  tables  and 
around  the  walls  are  elaborately  carved  gilt  candelabra, 
and  hand-painted  Sevres  dinner  plates  ranging  as  high  as 
five  hundred  dollars  a  set.  In  all  this  luxury  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  that  is  not  useful,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
see  the  application  of  art  to  everyday  requirements. 
Shreve  &  Co.  have  not  neglected  home  talent,  as  many 
of  their  silver  pieces  have  designs  of  California  scenes. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  shown  over  their  work- 
rooms, where  a  large  amount  of  the  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware composing  their  stock  is  made.  There  were  skilled 
workmen  cutting,  setting  and  polishing  stones,  some  en- 
ameling and  engraving,  while  others  were  planning  and 
preparing  new  designs.  Mr.  Shreve  says  this  collection 
of  bric-a-brac  simply  foreshadows  the  holiday  display, 
and  as  conclusions  are  justifiable,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  house  will  give  us  something  unique  from  its  own 
work-rooms,  and  the  rarest  and  best  the  world's  market 
affords  in  importations.  F.  E.  W. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


KATE  NAXON'S  LOVER. 


BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


I  became  well  acquainted,  while  in  England,  with  a 
young  fellow— an  artist— by  the  name  of  John  Seyton.  In 
spite  of  his  fine  name,  he  came  from  the  lower  middle- 
class;  his  elder  brother  was  a  gardener.  Rut  his  genius 
compensated,  to  some  extent,  for  this  mistake  in  rank. 
Though  not  more  than  twenty-six  years  old  when  I  knew 
him,  he  painted  several  remarkable  landscapes,  which 
were  prominently  placed  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bitions, and  one  of  which  ("The  Three  Beeches")  was 
bought  by  I-ord  Picadilly  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  slender  and  not  ill-looking,  with  a  ner- 
vous, distraught  manner,  and  a  singularly  delicate  com- 
plexion;  his  features  were  prominent,  and  his  abundant 
hair  of  a  bright  flaxen  hue.  In  temperament  he  was 
extremely  emotional,  and  the  lack  of  a  regular  education 
had  left  his  infirmity  unmodified.  In  sober,  self-possessed 
England,  such  a  man  is  like  to  get  into  difficulties,  and 
John  Seyton  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  poor  fellow  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  niece 
of  one  of  his  patrons — a  Miss  Kate  Naxon.  The  family 
was  wealthy  and  aristocratic,  and  the  match  was  out  of 
question.  Miss  Naxon  was  a  tall,  dark  beauty,  of  a  cast 
of  mind  superficially  romantic,  but,  according  to  those 
who  knew  her,  sufficiently  cool  and  sensible  at  bottom. 
The  result  of  this  contrariety  was  that  she  got  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  dangerous  flirt.  John  was  flattered  and 
caressed  by  great  personages  on  account  of  his  genius, 
and  it  thus  happened  that  he  not  only  met  Miss  Naxon, 
but  was  thrown  a  good  deal  with  her.  They  spent  a  part 
of  the  autumn  together  at  old  Colonel  Naxon's  country- 
seat  in  Devonshire.  It  was  there  that  the  mischief  was 
done.  , 

One  afternoon  late  in  October,  John  burst  unan- 
nounced in  my  library  in  London,  threw  down  his  hat, 
grasped  my  hand,  and,  with  an  air  of  almost  hysteric 
excitement,  cried  out,  "  What  do  you  think?  What  do 
you  think?  We're  engaged!  Kate  Naxon  and  I!  The 
golden  age  has  come,  my  dear  fellow  !  We're  to  be 
married ! " 

He  told  me  the  whole  story  at  great  length,  and  with 
wonderful  color  and  vividness,  walking  about  the  room, 
sitting  down,  standing  up,  gesticulating,  laughing  and 
crving.  It  was  an  extraordinary  and  touching  exhibition, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  usual  amiable  self-control  of 
English  civilized  society.  When  I  remembered  the  immit- 
igable laws  of  English  caste.  I  thought  he  must  be  mad, 
but  when  I  pictured  the  intensity  of  his  wooing  I  could 
see  how  he  might  have  prevailed  over  the  aristocratic 
beauty.  And  yet — would  she  really  marry  him?  I  could 
not  believe  it.  She  might  have  been  hurried  out  of  her- 
self lor  a  moment,  and  would  reconsider  the  matter  later; 
or  she  might  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vert.  At  all  events,  I  strongly  doubted  mv 
friend's  ultimate  happiness,  but  in  his  present  humor  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  warn  him. 

He  described  the  spot  where  he  had  offered  himself  to 
her.  It  was  in  a  small  chalet  on  her  uncle's  estate,  about 
400  yards  from  the  house ;  they  sat  in  a  bay  window 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  park.  There  had 
been  a  splendid  sunset,  and  the  moon,  a  few  days  old, 
was  shining  in  the  still  luminous  west.  They  had  been 
speaking  of  indifferent  matters ;  but,  all  at  once,  as  he  sat 
looking  at  her,  and  saw  the  lovely  light  slowly  fading  on 
her  eloquent  face,  the  fancy  seized  him  that  now — now 
or  never — while  the  reflected  glow  still  lingered  on  her 
cheeks,  was  the  time  for  him  to  declare  his  heart,  and  to 
prevail.  So,  without  more  ado,  he  spoke;  and,  when 
the  torrent  of  his  passionate  appeal  was  over,  and  he  held 
her  hands  in  his,  and  gazed  up  at  her  with  his  soul  in  his 
eyes,  behold,  she  yielded,  and  bent  toward  him,  and 
their  lips  met. 

"It  was  worth  a  lifetime!  It  was  worth  a  life!  "ex- 
claimed John,  as  he  stood  on  my  matter-of-fact  hearth- 
rug, and  clasped  his  hands  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
faith  and  poetry.  I  admired  him.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  him,  and  I  was  unaffectedly  sorry  for  him. 
"  For  it  will  be  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "if  she  plays  you  false." 

The  Colonel,  meanwhile,  had  not  yet  been  consulted 
in  the  matter — a  fact  which  did  not  diminish  my  mistrust 
of  his  niece,  who  must  have  known  what  he  would  say. 
It  was  at  her  request  that  the  affair  was  kept  quiet  for 
awhile.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  might  have  turned 
out  had  things  ,  been  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course. 
But  an  event  happened  which  disarranged  all  calculations. 
John  Seyton  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  a  severe 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  His  doctor  told  him  that,  if 
he  wanted  to  save  his  life,  he  must  spend  the  winter  in 
Maderia.  To  make  matters  worse,  Miss  Kate  had  just 
started  on  a  trip  to  Dresden,  and  would  not  return  before 
Christmas.  It  was  impossible  for  John  to  see  her  before 
his  departure;  but  he  wrote  to  her,  and  received  what  I 
presume  was  a  satisfactory  answer  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  his  sailing.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  however — 
which  in  this  instance  was  pessimistic — the  only  satisfac- 
tory letter  she  could  have  written  him  would  have  been  a 
frank  confession  that  she  had  jilted  him,  for  I  was  sure 


she  would  do  it,  if  he  lived  long  enough  to  get  back.  But 
destiny  has  other  ways  than  one. 

He  went  to  Maderia  and  wrote  me  thence,  once  or 
twice,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  improving  in  health,  and 
was  as  happy  as  could  be  expected.  Then  for  a  long 
time  he  was  silent,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  partly  for- 
got about  him.  He  was  first  recalled  to  my  mind  in  a 
very  distressing  manner.  I  heard  the  engagement  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Kate  Naxon  to  her  cousin,  the  Hon. 
Percy  Tremayne,  a  captain  in  the  Guards.  They  were  to 
be  married  immediately  after  Lent. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  T  became  aware  of  feeiing 
almost  a  personal  animosity  to  this  young  woman.  Finding 
myself  one  evening  at  a  reception  where  she  was  present, 
I  took  pains  to  be  introduced  to  her.  She  was  certainly 
very  beautiful ;  nor  was  her  beauty  of  the  truly  correct 
kind  ;  it  was  glowing  and  bewitching.  It  was  by  no  means 
inconceivable  that  a  wiser  and  older  man  than  John  Sey- 
ton might  be  willing  to  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
upon  her  perfect  lips.  After  we  had  conversed  for  awhile, 
I  said,  abruptly : 

"  I  feel  a  sort  of  right  to  some  acquaintance.  We  have 
an  intimate  friend  in  common." 

She  folded  her  fan,  and  bent  her  head  toward  me  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  That  is,  if  he  be  living  yet,"  I  continued.  "  But  it  is 
some  months  since  I  heard  from  him ;  and  he  had  a  dan- 
gerous disease— more  than  one,  perhaps." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  in  the  person?" 

"  He  has  described  you  to  me  a  dozen  times." 

"  I  can't  fancy  whom  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"No  doubt;  in  society  one  finds  it  difficult  to  recollect 
all  one's  friends.  The  man  I  mean  was  an  artist;  his 
name  was  " 

"Oh,  I  know  now;  it  is  Mr.  Seyton!"  she  said,  look- 
ing me  straight  in  the  face,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Oh,  no, 
I  have  not  forgotten  him  ! " 

I  was  hardly  prepared  for  such  composure. 

"  He  spoke  of  having  passed  a  part  of  the  autumn  at 
Colonel  Naxon's  place,"  I  added.  • 

"  Yes;  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  him.  His  illness  is  a  calamity  to  art  as  well 
as  to  his  friends.  And  you  knew  him,  too?  Then  I  am 
doubly  glad  to  meet  you.  Percy,"  she  went  on,  as  a  tall 
young  man  approached,  "  I  want  you  to  know  this  gen- 
tleman. He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  John  Seyton — you  know." 
She  mentioned  my  name,  and  added,  "  My  cousin,  Percy 
Tremayne." 

"Awfully  nice  fellow,  Seyton,  wasn't  he?"  said  the 
captain,  fixing  his  eyeglass  and  regarding  me  with  a  good- 
natured  smile.  "Awfully  clever,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Never  met  him  myself.  Kate — er — Miss  Naxon's  always 
talking  about  him.  Awfully  good  fellows,  artists,  I  always 
think." 

"  He  was  of  very  plebeian  extraction,"  I  remarked,  in 
spite  of  myself,  at  the  incorrigible  complacence  of  British 
aristocracy. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  we  don't  mind  that,"  the  Captain  re- 
plied, amiably.  "  One  fellow's  just  as  good  as  another, 
if  he  is  as  good,  you  know.  I  tell  Kate  I  go  in  for  Com- 
munism, and  all  that — except  when  they  want  to  dyna- 
mite a  fellow;  I  draw  the  line  there."  And  the  Captain 
dropped  his  eyeglass,  with  a  lrank  laugh. 

"  Men  like  Mr.  Seyton  will  do  more  to  equalize  unjust 
distinctions  than  all  the  dynamiters  in  the  world,"  said 
Miss  Kate,  gravely. 

"If  he  is  not  perverse  enough  to  die,"  I  said,  making 
my  bow.  But  I  could  hardly  help  liking  both  of  these 
people  the  better  for  this  conversation.  Miss  Naxon  had 
a  right  to  parry  my  attack,  and  she  had  done  so  nobly. 
As  for  Captain  Tremayne,  he  was  an  honest,  handsome, 
single-minded  Englishman,  and  that  was  all  about  it. 
And  yet,  between  them,  they  had  destroyed  a  man  who 
was  worth  a  hundred  of  them  put  together.  That  is  the 
way  of  the  world. 

John  Seyton,  however,  did  not  die.  How  he  received 
the  news  of  Kate's  faithlessness  I  never  learned ;  but  I 
was  informed,  early  in  the  summer  season,  that  he  had 
returned  to  England,  and  that  he  was  hopelessly  insane. 
He  was  placed  in  one  of  the  best  private  asylums,  and, 
though  I  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  my- 
self, I  heard  from  those  nearest  to  him  that  everything 
.was  done  for  his  comfort.  Where  the  money  for  his  sup- 
port came  from  I  know  not ;  perhaps  from  the  sale  of#his 
pictures.  His  health  (as  sometimes  happens  when  the 
brain  gives  way)  had  in  other  respects  improved,  and  he 
would  probably  exist  many  years.  But  what  an  agony 
he  must  have  endured  before  the  end  came !  And  all 
because  a  young  woman  was  beautiful  and  selfish. 

I  wished  to  see  Miss  Naxon,  to  discover  whether  her 
serenity  were  in  any  degree  discomposed  by  this  new  turn 
of  affairs.  But  the  opportunity  did  not  come ;  jl  only 
heard,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  she 
and  her  cousin  became  man  and  wife  at  about  the  time 
that  John  Seyton  entered  the  asylum.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  the  little  romance !  What  a  fine  thing  is  this  En- 
glish institution  of  caste,  I  said  to  myself.  We  Ameri- 
cans may  be  barbarous  and  provincial,  but  even  vulgarity 
is  sometimes  preferable  to  inhumanity.  It  was  an  in- 
tolerable wrong  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and  yet  there 
was  no  possible  way  of  punishing  the  authors  of  it — or 
the  author,  let  us  say,  for  nobody  could  blame  the  Cap- 
tain. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  recognize  a  special  Provi- 
dence in  every  thunderstorm,  but  the  sequel  of  his  story 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  far  more  impressive  than  the 
story  itself.  England  had  lately  been  drawn  into  some  of  the 
bickerings  of  her  remote  colonists  with  the  natives  who 
surrounded  them,  and  finally  felt  called  upon  to  make  a 
physical  assertion  of  her  dignity.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  decision  was  the  exportation  into  the 
tropical  and  hostile  latitudes  of  some  thousands  of  red- 
coated  British  peasantry,  accompanied  by  some  scores  of 
aristocratic  graduates  of  Eton  and  Harrow  to  lead  them 
on  to  victory  in  squares  and  columns.  It  so  happened 
that  Captain  Tremayne  was  among  those  appointed  for 
this  service,  though  he  was  a  bridegroom  of  only  a  few 
months'  standing.  The  war  was  not,  of  course,  a  war  of 
any  consequence;  it  was  as  impossible  that  the  English 
should  be  defeated  as  that  they  should  gain  any  glory  by 
conquering.  But  this  would  not  prevent  some  of  them 
from  being  killed,  and  had  the  Captain  been  marching 
to  Waterloo  instead  of  to  the  desert  or  to  the  backwoods, 
he  could  not  have  said  farewell  to  his  young  wife  with 
any  worse  assurance  of  ever  seeing  her  again.  A  negro 
can  inflict  death  (when  it  comes  in  his  way  to  do  so)  just 
as  effectively  as  Napoleon  or  Von  Moltke.  The  Captain 
went  off,  at  all  events,  and  Mrs.  Tremayne  was  tempo- 
rarily widowed.  She  had,  I  believe,  a  pretty,  old- 
fashioned  residence  near  Twickenham,  on  the  Thames, 
and  she  established  herself  there,  declining  her  uncle's 
invitation  to  spend  the  period  of  her  husband's  absence 
at  his  Devonshire  place.  About  six  months  later  a  baby 
was  born — a  little  girl.  Soon  afterwards  I  myself  left 
England,  and  was  on  the  Continent  for  upwards  of  a 
year.  It  was  while  I  was  away  that  the  singular  event 
occurred  that  makes  this  story  worth  telling.  I  heard  of 
it  in  detail  afterwards,  at  various  times,  and  from  dif- 
ferent persons. 

When  her  baby  was  less  than  a  year  old  it  caught  a 
slow  fever — something  like  what  we  call  malaria — and 
Mrs.  Tremayne,  fancying  that  the  river  air  was  unwhole- 
some for  it,  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  her 
uncle's  standing  invitation  to  visit  him.  She  sent  him  a 
letter  to  that  effect,  and  set  out  herself  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward. On  arriving,  late  in  the  evening,  at  her  destination, 
she  found  a  ball  in  progress  at  the  house,  and  no  pro- 
vision made  tor  her  reception.  Her  letter  had  not  been 
received,  and  every  room  in  the  house  was  occupied.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  return,  and  she  at  length 
made  up  her  mind  to  spend  the  night  with  her  baby  in 
the  little  chalet  in  the  park,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  It  contained  two  or  three  rooms,  and  one 
of  them  was  already  fitted  up  as  a  bed-room.  Her  uncle 
accompanied  her  over  there,  with  a  maid,  and  saw  that 
she  was  comfortably  housed.  It  had  at  first  been  in- 
tended that  the  maid  should  sleep  on  a  mattress  on^the 
floor;  but,  after  looking  at  the  room,  Mrs.  Tremaine 
decided  that  she  would  disjiense  with  attendance.  Ac- 
cordingly the  maid  went  back  to  the  house,  and  her 
uncle,  after  bidding  her  good  night,  retired  also,  taking  the 
precaution  to  lock  the  door  after  him,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  maid  should 
come  early  in  the  morning  to  assist  Mrs.  Tremayne  at 
her  toilet. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  as  Colonel  Naxon  was  strolling 
up  and  down  the  gravel  path  in  front  of  his  home,  taking 
a  whiff  of  a  cigar  with  an  old  crony  of  his,  while  the 
younger  people  still  kept  up  the  dance  within  doors,  he 
fancied  he  heard  a  scream  in  the  direction  of  the  chalet. 
Turning  the  comer  of  the  shrubbery  the  chalet  was  in 
view,  distinct  in  the  moonlight,  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  broad  lawn.  The  light  was  extinguished  in  Kate's 
window,  and  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  Colonel's 
companion  had  heard  no  sound,  and  the  Colonel  fancied 
he  must  have  been  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  he  walked 
nearly  half  way  across  the  lawn  to  satisfy  himself. 
Then,  as  there  was  still  no  sign  of  anything  wrong,  he 
walked  slowly  back  again,  enjoying  the  moonlight  and 
his  cigar;  and  not  long  afterward  the  ball  came  to  end, 
and  Colonel  Naxon  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  what  had  taken  place  at  the  chalet : 

The  young  mother's  first  care  was  to  nurse  her  baby 
(who  had  already  improved  with  the  change  of  air),  and, 
when  it  had  fallen  asleep,  to  lay  it  in  the  bed.  Then  she 
took  down  her  hair,  changed  her  traveling  dress  for  a 
loose  dressing-gown,  and,  as  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
sleep,  sat  down  at  a  table  near  the  bed  to  read.  Through 
the  silence  of  the  courttry  night  she  could  occasionally 
hear  faint  strains  up  at  the  great  house,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away. 

The  chalet  consisted  of  two  rooms  opening  into  each 
other,  the  second  of  which  was  accessible  only  by  passing 
through  the  first.  On  the  left  of  the  second  room  was  a 
third  smaller  one,  used  as  a  sort  of  lumber  closet.  Mrs. 
Tremayne  occupied  the  first  room,  but  the  door  between 
this  and  the  second  was  open ;  and  as  she  sat  at  the  table, 
she  had  only  to  raise  her  eyes  to  look  across  the  two 
rooms,  and  so  out  of  the  bow  window  of  the  further  one 
into  the  depths  of  the  moonlit  park.  The  moon  was 
nearly  full,  and  its  rays  fell  through  the  bow  window  and 
across  the  divan  in  the  deep  embrasure.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight ;  but  that,  perhaps,  was  not  the  reason  why  it  so 
often  drew  Kate's  eyes  away  from  her  book. 
She  knew  the  place  only  too  well;  it  was  in  that  win- 
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dow  that  John  Seyton  had  told  his  love  to  her.  This  had 
not  occurred  to  her  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  her 
first  arrival;  but  she  remembered  it  now.  It  was  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  too — early  October;  indeed,  as 
nearly  as  she  could  reckon,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
very  day.  The  hour  was  later,  and  the  moon  was  fuller ; 
but  those  were  the  only  differences.  Yet  no ;  there  were 
two  others :  he  was  confined  in  a  mad-house,  and  she  was 
the  wife  of  another  man.  Poor  John  Seyton  !  And  poor 
Kate,  too! — alone  therewith  her  baby,  while  her  husband 
stood  on  some  unknown  battle-field  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

The  baby  slumbered  peacefully;  the  candle  burned 
with  a  steady  flame;  Kate  turned  again  to  her  book. 
But  presently  she  raised  her  head  with  a  start.  She  had 
heard — or  imagined  that  she  had  heard— a  slight  unac- 
countable sound,  as  of  a  door  slowly  opened.  It  must 
have  been  imagination ;  no  one  was  in  the  chalet  but  her- 
self. Nevertheless,  after  listening  for  a  moment,  she  blew 
out  the  candle.  She  could  light  it  again  if  she  wished, 
but  if  there  should  be  anything  it  was  better  that  she 
should  be  in  the  darkness.  The  noise  was  not  repeated ; 
but,  after  her  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
she  preferred  to  remain  as  she  was,  looking  out  into  the 
moonlight.  She  did  not  care  to  read,  and  her  mind  was 
full  of  memories.  And  the  dearest  memory  of  all  was  of 
the  evening  when  she  and  her  lover  sat  together  in  that 
divan,  and  talked  of  love. 

And  what  a  lover  he  was !  There  had  been  nothing 
conventional,  nor  circumspect,  nor  half-hearted  in  his 
avowal  of  passion.  It  had  flamed  out  of  him  suddenly 
and  irresistibly,  and  before  she  knew  it  or  meant  it,  she 
had  kindled  with  the  glorious  contagion.  Looking  back 
upon  that  hour  (as  she  had  often  done)  she  had  been 
astounded  at  herself— not  because  she  had  acted  against 
her  nature,  but  because,  for  once,  she  had  given  her 
nature  its  freedom.  In  that  one  hour  she  had  withdrawn 
the  vail  from  her  heart,  and  her  very  soul  had  uttered 
itself.  Such  was  the  miracle  that  John  Seyton  had  wrought 
upon  her.  And  yet  it  was  not  him*  she  loved;  she  had 
never  loved  at  all ;  he  had  only  enabled  her  to  snatch 
one  burning  glimpse  of  her  own  depths.  It  had  been  a 
revelation  of  possibilities — no  more  than  that;  but  that 
had  sufficed  to  make  her  recognize  forever  the  frigid  and 
stark  realities  amidst  which  her  life  must  lie.  Had  she 
loved  John  Seyton  as  he  loved  her,  had  he  been  the  goal 
instead  of  merely  the  guide  of  that  strange  pilgrimage  of 
the  spirit — then,  though  he  were  a  beggar  or  a  Caliban, 
she  would  have  clung  to  him  triumphantly  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  But — alas !  for  him  and  for  her — he  had  but 
stirred  that  which  he  could  not  control.  And  when,  after 
that  glorious  hour  was  past,  the  tides  of  her  life  had 
ebbed  back  to  their  proper  level,  and  she  had  realized 
what  the  experience  meant,  she  had  confronted  her 
destiny  with  a  sad  determination.  Let  her  marry  whom 
she  would — her  cousin  or  any  one  else — it  did  not  matter; 
only  one  man  she  would  never  marry,  and  that  was  John 
Seyton.  So  much  justice,  at  last,  she  would  do  her  nobler 
self.  The  world  might  wag  its  head  and  smile  in  its 
sleeve;  she  would  preserve  that  one  place  in  her  soul 
unpolluted,  come  what  may.  Such  was  Kate's  hidden 
history,  which  never  could  be  imparted  to  any  human  soul. 
Her  only  happiness  was  a  tragedy.  , 

So  profound  was  her  reverie  that  the  phantoms  of  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  realities.  As  she  gazed  fixedly  toward 
the  further  room  she  fancied  that  she  beheld  there  a  face — 
a  face  well  remembered,  though  with  a  ghastly  change  in 
it.  In  the  quiet  moonlight  it  wore  a  deadly  pallor ;  the 
eyes  were  hollow  and  glittering,  and  the  shaggy  hair  fell 
down  upon  the  shoulders.  The  figure  was  meager  and 
dark;  it  stole  noiselessly  forward,  and  crouched  down  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window.  Was  it  John  Seyton 
or  his  ghost?  He  stretched  out  his  thin  hands  as  if  to 
grasp  something  more  unsubstantial  than  himself;  and 
then  a  long,  tremulous  sigh  fell  upon  Kate's  entranced 
ear. 

In  an  instant  she  was  aroused,  with  every  nerve  alert 
and  tingling.  This  was  no  vision — it  was  the  man  him- 
self! Had  she  been  alone,  she  might  have  felt  fear;  but 
the  thought  of  her  baby  gave  her  courage.  She  rose  to 
her  feet,  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  threw  the  lace  curtain  of 
the  bed  across  the  sleeping  infant,  so  as  to  conceal  it. 
Then,  with  a  few  steps  as  stealthy  as  a  panther's,  she  be- 
gan to  approach  the  door  between  the  two  rooms.  There 
was  a  key  in  it,  though  it  was  on  the  other  side ;  but  if 
she  could  reach  it  before  he  looked  round  she  might  yet 
be  safe.  It  was  true  that  she  was  locked  in  by  her  uncle's 
fatal  precaution,  but  she  could  call  from  the  window,  and 
help  would  probably  reach  her  before  the  madman  could 
tear  down  the  door.  The  space  she  had  to  cross  was  nar- 
row, yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  many  minutes  were  con- 
sumed in  traversing  it.  All  the  while  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  that  crouching  figure  as  she  might  have  watched 
a  sword  about  to  fall  on  her  neck.  How  she  prayed  that 
no  board  might  creak,  no  rustle  of  her  garments  betray 
her  presence!  And  all  the  while  the  crickets  chirped 
drowsily  on  the  lawn,  the  trees  stood  black  against  the 
sky,  and  the  madman  sat  huddled  on  the  divan,  with  the 
moonlight  glittering  in  his  eyes.  It  was  strange  that  the 
beating  of  her  heart  did  not  arouse  him. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  at  length,  and  stretched 
iorth  her  hand  toward  the  lock.    At  •  that  moment  the 


baby  stirred  in  its  sleep  and  sent  forth  a  plaintive  cry. 
Immediately  the  dark  figure  leaped  to  its  feet  and  faced 
her. 

Then  Kate  did  a  courageous  deed.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  possess  herself  of  the  key  and  fasten  the  door  from 
her  side — thereby  risking  being  overpowered  before  she 
could  accomplish  her  purpose — she  sprang  forward  into 
the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  There  she  stood, 
confronting  her  lover  and  looking  into  his  wild  eyes. 
*  A  strange  lover  was  he !  John  Seyton  had  been 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  simple  ardor  of  the  human 
nature  that  was  in  him  ;  but  there  was  scarce  a  trace  of 
human  nature  in  this  haggard  creature.  The  glances 
that  he  sent  through  his  tangled  hair  into  Kate's  face 
were  more  like  those  of  a  frenzied  animal  than  a  man. 
And  yet  it  was  he  who,  at  their  last  meeting  in  that  very 
room,  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  and  shaken  her  very  soul 
with  the  ardor  of  his  idolatry,  and  whose  bloodless  lips 
had  been  pressed  against  her  own.  It  was  a  grisly 
transformation,  and  she  herself  was  the  enchantress  who 
had  wrought  it.  He  would  have  obeyed  her  lightest 
breath  two  years  ago,  but  what  would  the  utmost  exercise 
of  her  will  and  strength  avail  with  him  now? 

Had  Kate  not  been  conscious  of  some  redeeming 
quality  in  her  past  conduct,  she  must  surely  have  suc- 
cumbed in  the  horror  and  misery  of  that  moment.  But 
she  felt  that  her  fault — if  it  were  her's  at  all,  and  not  that 
of  the  age  and  circumstances  into  which  she  was  born-  - 
had  been  committed  long  before  she  and  John  Seyton 
met.  Their  fate  had  been  but  a  consequence  of  an  evil 
long  in  operation.  Therefore — and  also  because  the  life 
of  her  child  might  depend  upon  her  action — she  kept  her 
heart  and  her  eyes  firm,  and  resolved  to  prove  whether 
she  could  fully  control  this  mindless  being. 

He  started  at  her  touch,  but  her  voice  arrested  him 
again  and  seemed  to  sooth  him.  Following  her  impulse 
(for  other  guide  she  had  none  in  that  crisis)  she  led  him 
to  the  window  and  made  him  sit  beside  her  on  the  divan. 
It  appeared  to  her  as  if  she  were  rehearsing  in  a  fearful 
dream,  and  with  a  kind  of  ghastly  mockery,  the  events 
of  that  fatal  hour  in  which  the  tragedy  of  their  lives  be- 
gan. He  had  wooed  her  then,  and  now  it  was  her  turn 
to  woo.  He  had  wooed  her  to  love;  she  must  woo  him 
from  who  could  tell  what  nameless  insane  violence.  He 
had  won  his  suit — for  an  hour,  at  least ;  would  she  win 
hers  for  as  long? 

What  she  talked  to  him  about  she  never  knew. 
Probably  her  speech  was  as  rambling  and  incoherent  as 
that  of  madness  itself.  Knowing  that  his  brain  w-ould 
not  apprehend  what  his  ear  heard,  she  may  have  spoken 
aloud  things  which  she  would  not  have  whispered  to  her 
own  reflection  in  a  mirror.  He  sat  staring  at  her,  some- 
times patting  her  hand,  sometimes  raising  his  arms  over 
his  head  and  clutching  vaguely  at  the  air,  sometimes 
pressing  his  clenched  fists  against  his  breast,  as  if  he  felt 
a  pain  there.  But  if  she  paused  in  her  flow  of  words,  or 
if  her  eyes  wandered  from  his,  he  would  move  restlessly, 
and  mutter  in  a  rapid  inward  tone,  though  nothing  that 
he  uttered  was  intelligible.  It  was  evident  that  if  she  re- 
leased her  hold  upon  him,  such  as  it  was,  he  would  pass 
out  of  her  control  entirely.  Yet  every  fresh  moment 
told  upon  her  strength;  it  seemed  as  if  life  itself  was 
ebbing  away  from  her;  and  she  began  to  fear  that  the 
strain  would  end  by  her  falling  back  dead  in  her  seat. 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

A  cry  came  from  the  next  room — so  faint  a  cry  that  it 
might  easily  have  passed  unheard  by  another ;  but  it  pen- 
etrated the  mother's  heart  like  a  knife.  Her  baby  had 
awaked,  and  all  her  labor  and  agony  were  in  vain.  The 
cry  was  repeated,  and  now  the  madman  heard  it  also. 
His  expression  changed  from  vacancy  to  threatening  sus- 
picion. For  a  minute  the  wretched  woman  strove  to 
drown  the  feeble  wailing  by  raising  her  own  voice.  She 
broke  into  song  and  laughter — anything  to  hold  his  atten- 
tion. But  it  was  useless.  He  started  up  and  began  to 
prowl  about  the  room,  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  creep- 
ing on  all-fours,  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  toss  back  the 
hair  from  his  face,  and  listen,  and  anon  emitting  queru- 
lous noises  and  mutterings.  At  length  he  stopped  before 
the  door  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch.  As  it  yielded 
to  his  pressure  he  glanced  back  at  her  over  his  shoulder; 
and  at  that  wild  look  her  overtaxed  heart  gave  way,  and 
all  her  torture  and  despair  found  utterance  in  the  scream 
that  was  heard  by  Colonel  Naxon,  as  he  comfortably 
puffed  his  cigar  on  the  terrace  before  his  drawing-room 
window. 

******** 
Early  the  next  morning  the  maid  came  tripping  across 
the  lawn,  humming  an  air  to  herselt,  her  shadow  lying 
long  before  her  on  the  close-cropped,  dewy  turf,  while  the 
ribbons  of  her  cap  fluttered  in  the  cool  breeze.  The 
birds  chirped  and  sang  in  the  shrubbery,  and  all  things 
gave  promise  of  a  perfect  day.  The  maid  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  little  chalet,  and  having  just  tapped  at  the 
door,  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  opened  it.  She  made 
a  few  steps  into  the  room,  and  then  stopped,  aghast. 

Mrs.  Tremayne  was  seated  in  a  chair  fronting  the  door, 
but  her  face  was  scarcely  recognizable,  so  old  did  it  ap- 
pear, so  furrowed  with  the  deep  lines  of  terrible  emotion, 
so  bloodless  and  so  rigid.  At  her  feet  crouched  a  figure 
hardly  more  appalling  than  herself,  his  matted  head  rest- 
ing upon  her  lap,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep.  In 


his  arms  reposed  a  baby,  also  asleep,  and  with  a  delicate 
rose  flush  on  its  soft  cheek.  Mrs.  Tremayne  spoke  no 
word.  As  her  dull,  weak  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
maid  she  slowly  raised  her  hand  and  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lip.  Happily  the  maid  did  not  cry  out.  She  crept 
noiselessly  back,  flew  across  the  lawn  to  the  house,  and 
within  five  minutes  assistance  came,  and  Kate  Tremayne's 
long  trial  was  over. 

I  saw  her  once,  about  a  year  after  this.  Her  black  hair 
had  grown  quite  gray,  and  she  looked  like  a  woman  of 
fifty ;  but  she  was  still  handsome,  and  her  manner  was 
exquisitely  sweet  and  gentle.  She  was  a  widow ;  Captain 
Tremayne  had  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle  with  a  spear 
through  his  heart.  Put  her  child  was  left  to  her — a  lovely 
little  girl,  two  years  old.  And  there  was  another  dweller 
in  her  quiet  household — a  person  with  long,  flaxen  hair, 
and  a  vacant  but  wild  gaze.  He  was  a  silent  and  unob- 
trusive creature,  neither  a  child  nor  a  man,  nor  yet  an 
animal,  though  evincing  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
all.  He  would  follow  Mrs.  Tremayne  about  the  house, 
wherever  she  went;  when  she  sat  down  he  would  rest  at 
her  feet;  when  the  baby  wanted  a  playfellow  she  always 
found  one  in  him.  When  I  addressed  him  he  looked  at 
me  with  those  strange  blue  eyes,  gravely,  but  with  no  gleam 
of  recognition.  He  was  quite  harmless  ever  since  that  awful 
night  of  his  escape  from  the  asylum  ;  but  he  would  never 
recover  his  reason.  He  had  forgotten  his  name;  his  life 
was  a  mere  existence ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  (so  mighty 
is  the  vitality  of  the  heart)  there  might  linger  in  him 
some  dim  relic  of  a  memory  that  he  had  been  Kate 
Naxon 's  lover. — Copyright. 


FETCHING  WATER  FROM  THE  WELL. 


Early  on  a  sunny  morning,  while  the  lark  was  singing  sweet. 
Came,  beyond  the  ancient  farm-house,  sounds  of  lightly  tripping 
feet . 

'Twas  a  lowly  cottage  maiden  going— why,  let  young  hearts  tell — 
With  her  homely  pitcher  laden,  fetching  water  from  the  well. 
Shadows  lay  athwart  the  pathway,  all  along  the  quiet  lane. 
And  the  breezes  of  the  morning  moved  them  to  and  fro  acain. 
O'er  the  sunshine,  o'er  the  shadow,  passed  the  maiden  of  the  farm, 
With  a  charmed  heart  within  her,  thinking  of  no  ill  nor  harm. 
Pleasant  surely  were  her  musings,  for  the  nodding  leaves  in  vain 
Sought  to  press  their  bright 'ning  image  on  her  ever  busv  brain. 
Leaves  and  joyous  birds  went  by  her  like  a  dim,  half-waking 
dream. 

And  her  soul  was  only  conscious  of  life's  gladdest  summer  gleam. 
At  the  old  lane's  shady  turning  lay  a  well  of  water  bright, 
Singing  soft  its  hallelujahs  to  the  gracious  morning  light. 
Fern-leaves  broad  and  green  bent  o'er  it  where  its  silvery  droplets 
fell, 

And  the  fairies  dwelt  beside  it  in  the  spotted  foxglove  hell. 
Back  she  bent  the  shading  fern-leaves,  dipt  the  pitcher  in  the 
tide, 

Drew  it,  with  the  dripping  waters  flowing  o'er  its  glazed  side. 
But,  before  her  arm  could  place  it  on  her  shiny,  wavy  hair, 
By  her  side  a  youth  was  standing !— love  rejoiced  to  see  the  pair. 
Tones  of  tremulous  emotion  trailed  upon  the  morning  breeze. 
Gentle  words  of  heart  devotion  whispered  'neath  the  ancient 
trees, 

But  the  holy,  blessed  secrets  it  beseems  me  not  to  tell : 
Life  has  met  another  meaning — fetching  water  from  the  well! 
Down  the  rural  lane  they  sauntered — he  the  burden  pitcher  bore; 
She,  with  dewy  eyes  downlooking,  grew  more  beauteous  than 
before ; 

When  they  neared  the  silent  homestead,  up  he  raised  the  pitcher 

]iEht.  .  ... 

Like  a  fitting  crown  he  placed  it  on  her  hair  of  wavelets  bright  — 
Emblem  of  the  coming  burdens  that  for  love  of  him  she'd  bear, 
Calling  every  burden  blessed,  if  his  love  but  lighted  there  1 
Then,  still  waving  benedictions,  further,  further  off  he  drew, 
While  his  shadow  seemed  a  glory  that  across  the  pathway  grew. 
Nor  about  her  household  duties  silently  the  maiden  went, 
And  an  ever  radiant  halo  with  her  daily  life  was  blent. 
Little  knew  the  aged  matron,  as  her  feet  like  music  fell, 
What  abundant  treasure  found  she  fetching  water  from  the  well! 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Orthography  or  no  orthography,  society  contains  more 
than  three  silly-belles. 

The  reason  why  men  succeed  who  mind  their  own 
business  is  because  they  have  little  competition. 

Slippers  are  now  manufactured  entirely  of  paper,  yet 
the  small  boy  must  not  prematurely  rejoice  thereat. 

A  medium  has  heard  from  Myra  Clark  Caines.  She 
has  already  laid  claim  to  three  quarter-sections  in  Para- 
dise. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  wills,"  says  a 
philosopher.  No,  nor  to  the  lawyer  who  conducts  the 
case. 

After  several  years'  study  of  the  politics  of  this  noble 
republic,  we  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  patriotism 
is  spelled  with  a  capital  I. 

Shakespeare  was  not  up  in  English  expressions  after  all. 
He  intimated  that  the  galled  jade  winces,  but  everybody 
knows  that  wincing  is  no  proof  of  gall. 

An  Areola  woman  set  a  speckled  hen  on  a  dried-apple 
pie,  and  in  three  weeks  the  hen  hatched  fourteen  night- 
mares with  blue  ribbons  on  their  tails. 

The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  reports  that  all 
experiments  made  since  March  show  that  waves  may  be 
stilled  by  the  use  of  oil.  Possibly  the  time  may  come 
when  the  route  to  Europe  may  be  kept  continually  oiled. 

The  minister  was  struggling  to  put  on  a  new  four-ply 
collar,  and  the  perspiration  was  starting  from  every  pore. 
"Bless  the  collar!"  he  ejaculated;  "O  yes,  bless  it! 
Bless  the  blessed  collar!"  "My  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
"what  is  your  text  for  this  morning's  service?"  "  F- 
fourteenth  verse,  f-fifty-fifth  Psalm,"  he  replied,  in  short 
gasps.  "  'The  w-wordsof  his  m-mouth  were  s-smoother 
than  b-butter,  but  w-war  was  in  his  h-heart.'  " 
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"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  BE  SAVED?" 

The  modern  tribes  of  mankind,  having  escaped  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage  of  superstition,  and  wandered 
through  the  trackless  wilderness  of  doubt,  find  themselves 
halting  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  of  unbelief,  in  the 
dark  waters  of  which  lurk  the  unknown  monsters  of  evil. 
In  lagging  pursuit  are  the  theological  hosts  of  Pharaoh, 
threatening  a  doubtful  calamity  to  all  who  do  not  return 
to  the  bondage  of  faith.  Rising  high  on  either  side  are 
the  rock-ribbed  mountains  of  the  unknowable,  over  which 
there  is  no  passage  to  new  realms  of  religious  thought. 
No  Moses  stands  with  magic  rod  to  command  the  waters 
to  divide ;  the  day  of  miracles  is  past.  Amid  such  seem- 
ingly appalling  dangers,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  our 
more  timid  ones  are  beginning  to  cry  out,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 

To  murmur  at  those  who  have  led  us  forth,  to  long  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  faith,  to  remain  supinely  hesitating  upon 
the  margin  of  the  mere  negative  sea  of  unbelief,  would 
simply  prove  our  unfitness  to  enjoy  the  higher  liberties 
and  meet  the  graver  responsibilities  of  our  new  position. 
The  mighty  voice  of  human  progress  commands  that  the 
races  of  mankind  shall  move  forward.  But  whither? 
what  are  the  dangers  of  unbelief?  what  are  the  perils  of 
agnosticism  ?  Having  been  led  forth  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  how  long  must  we  dwell  in  the  twilight  of 
uncertainty  before  we  are  fitted  to  emerge  into  the  broad 
sunlight  of  intellectual  freedom  and  moral  safety?  Hav- 
ing departed  from  the  secure  and  narrow  harbor  of  faith 
and  boldly  set  sail  upon  the  great  sea  of  intellectual  lib- 
erty, with  its  storms  of  passion  and  doubt,  how  will  the 
crew  behave?  to  what  new  continent  of  truth  shall  we  be 
borne,  or  upon  what  hidden  rock  of  error  shall  we  be 
wrecked?  In  short,  can  the  children  of  men,  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  religious  faith,  safe  from  the  descending 
lash  of  theological  taskmasters,  and  exhilarated  with  the 
hope  of  a  new  and  unknown  liberty,  be  trusted? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  are  pressing  upon  this 
generation  for  settlement.  All  the  great  religions  of  the 
earth  have  been  founded  upon  the  theory  that  mankind 
was  under  sentence  of  Divine  "condemnation,"  and 
that  to  be  saved  from  such  condemnation  man  must  em- 
brace some  species  of  belief.  Hence,  the  first  great  duty 
of  an  apostle  of  religion  in  the  days  of  religious  ascend- 
ancy, was  to  preach  salvation.  At  that  period  the  church 
was  an  aggressive  force,  battling  against  infidelity  for  the 
heroic  purpose  of  establishing  the  true  belief.  But  we 
have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  This  is  an  age  of  declin- 
ing faith.  Mankind  has  ceased  to  fear  damnation, 
doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  various  plans  of  salvation,  and 
has  learned  to  lay  but  little  stress  upon  the  mere  question 
of  belief. 

In  our  modern  days,  therefore,  the  religions  of  the 
world  are  not  so  much  active  forces  maintaining 
standards  of  belief,  as  conservative  influences  seeking  to 
inculcate  morality  and  good  conduct;  not  so  much 
engines  of  power  fulminating  anathemas  against  heretics, 
as  gentle  suppliants  pleading  for  virtue  and  humanity ; 
not  so  much  proselyting  zealots  seeking  assent  to  creeds, 
doctrines  and  articles  of  faith,  as  humble  teachers  of 
philanthropy  and  advocates  of  peace. 

Spasmodic  efforts  have  frequently  been  made  of  late 
years  to  arouse  the  sleeping  zeal  of  the  churches.  D.  L. 
Moody,  of  Chicago — a  man  of  singular  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  purpose — preached  stirring  sermons  to  the 
ministry,  traveled  far  and  wide  to  tell  his  "  simple  story 
of  the  cross"  to  the  sluggish  laymen,  and  agonized  with 
the  Christian  world  to  return  to  the  fervid  and  simple 
faith  of  the  fathers ;  but  the  church  cannot  be  aroused 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  followers 
of  Colonel  Booth,  the  Sancho  Panza  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  are  now  trying  by  the  unique  methods  adopted  by 
cheap  showmen  to  arouse  the  multitude  to  the  dangers 
of  eternal  damnation,  and  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  parade  the  streets  with  drums,  horns,  and  tambo- 
rines,  to  call  together  crowds  upon  the  street  corners,  to 
whom  they  can  tell  the  simple  story  of  the  cross. 
Their  zeal  is  indeed  praiseworthy,  their  self-sacrifice 


heroic,  but  the  world  is  thoroughly  tired  of  the  subject. 
Nothing  on  earth  can  restore  the  ancient  belief ;  nothing 
can  resuscitate  the  dying  faith  of  the  world.  Resort  has 
been  had  to  argument,  to  entreaty  and  to  appeals,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  priests  and  ministers  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  onslaughts  of 
infidelity.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  fields  of 
polemic  debate,  and  now,  sheltered  within  the  sanctuaries 
of  their  dead  religious  faiths,  they  vainly  wait  for  the  reign 
of  wickedness  and  anarchy  that  they  prophesied  would 
surely  come. 

But  the  world  moves  on.  As  men  become  sufficiently 
intelligent,  or  wise,  or  independent,  or  self-reliant,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  religious  belief,  they  seem  to  be 
wise  and  independent  and  self-reliant  enough  to  see  that 
the  wages  of  sin  are  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
death ;  and  they  remain  as  moral  and  virtuous  and  honest 
as  they  were  when  the  hope  of  heaven  and  fear  of  hell  were 
before  their  eyes.  In  short,  as  men  become  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  superstition  they 
become  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  great  scientists  and 
thinkers  of  the  world  are  unbelievers;  the  leading  mag- 
azines and  periodicals  are  unbelievers ;  the  ruling  spirits 
among  professions  and  trades,  the  lawyers,  the  bankers, 
merchants,  writers  and  tradesmen,  are  unbelievers.  The 
churches  are  relegated  to  the  half-hearted  believers,  and 
the  agnostics  who  do  not  care  much  about  the  subject. 
The  Salvation  Army  are  the  only  religious  people  to-day 
who  consistently  live  up  to  their  belief,  for  they  say  :  "  The 
people  are  going  to  destruction.  They  will  not  come  to 
the  churches  to  hear  us;  we  must  therefore  go  out  upon 
the  highways,  and  sound  the  alarm  and  tell  them  of  their 
danger."  If  the  people  who  attend  the  churches  actually 
and  conscientiously  believe  that  the  unbelievers  are  going 
to  be  damned,  how  can  they  sit  quietly  and  supinely  in 
their  pews  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  go  home  to  their 
elegant  dinners  so  unconcernedly?  They  simply  do  not 
believe  it.  It  is  therefore  time  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  churches  and  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tific religion,  which  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  POSTMASTERS. 


There  never  was  a  principle  so  persistently  and  wick- 
edly misrepresented  and  so  grossly  misunderstood  as  that 
contended  for  by  the  Civil  Service  Reformers.  The 
most  common  and  cheap  of  the  materials  made  use  of  by 
the  irresponsible  writers  on  the  daily  press,  is  that  of 
attributing  to  the  friends  of  the  movement  the  same  low 
motives  that  prompt  the  politician — of  rewarding  friends 
and  punishing  enemies.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  these  writers  that  President  Cleve- 
land and  his  advisers  can  have  a  disinterested  desire  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  circular  recently  issued  by  Posmaster  General  Vilas, 
announcing  the  principle  upon  which  he  proposes  to  make 
changes  in  the  postal  department,  has  been  pounced 
upon  by  the  entire  pack  of  political  jackals,  and  falsely 
declared  to  be  a  mere  pretense  for  removing  Republicans 
and  appointing  Democrats.  This  charge  is  made  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  very  language  of  the  circular  itself, 
which  states  that  only  such  occupants  will  be  removed  as 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  intensely  partisan  as  pub- 
lishers of  Republican  newspapers,  or  otherwise  actively 
engaged  in  politics  as  stump  speakers.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  in  the  interior  districts  throughout  the  Union  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  settled  custom — the  common  law  of  party 
politics — for  the  Congressmen,  who  dictated  the  patronage 
of  their  districts,  to  select  the  most  active,  aggressive  and 
unscrupulous  local  party  managers  and  editors  of  local 
newspapers  for  their  henchmen,  to  help  them  maintain 
themselves  in  office  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  power, 
and  rewarding  them  for  their  work  by  judiciously  dividing 
among  them  the  postoffices.  By  this  means  they  were  able 
to  create  "  rings "  in  each  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States,  of  active  partisan  politicians  of  the  lowest 
order,  who  imposed  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
the  nominations  they  secretly  concocted  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  Republican  party  has  grown  to  be  corrupt, 
it  is  attributable  to  this  one  single  cause  more  than  to  any 
other.  It  has  resulted  in  driving  out  of  the  party  the  in- 
dependent element,  who  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
dictation  of  these  congressional  party  rings.  President 
Cleveland  and  Postmaster  General  Vilas,  in  common 
with  all  thinking  men  of  the  country,  see  that  this  method 
of  distributing  patronage  to  country  editors  of  partisan 
newspapers,  who  manufacture  public  opinion  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  persons  to  whom  they  owe  their  appoint- 
ments, constitutes  the  very  root  of  the  evil  that  all  patriotic 
citizens  should  seek  to  stifle ;  and  hence,  in  announcing 


that  no  wholesale  system  of  removals  is  intended  to  be 
inaugurated,  but  that  only  such  removals  will  be  made  as 
are  offensively  partisan  in  their  character,  they  choose  the 
simplest,  wisest  and  most  effective  way  of  checking  the 
mighty  evil  which  has  beset  our  party  politics,  degraded 
it  to  such  disgraceful  depths,  and  poisoned  our  political 
morals. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  OUR  WICKEDNESS. 


It  is  enough  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  every  San  Franciscan  to  open  either  one  of  our  daily 
J  papers  and  see  set  forth,  under  conspicuous,  sensational, 
1  and  alliterative  headings,  the  attractive  details  of  our  wick- 
edness. Never  were  there  such  a  disgraceful  lot  of  cases  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  our  judges  and  juries  as  are  now 
dragging  their  slimy  lengths  through  the  criminal  courts. 
It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  absolutely  wallowing  in  the 
filth  of  our  own  wickedness  and  degradation.  A  great 
deal  of  it  has  been  prompted  by  malice  and  spite.  The 
Chronicle  rather  aptly  denominates  the  numerons  sub- 
divisions of  the  Sharon  litigation  as  "  Sharon  side-shows." 
The  Martha  Wilson  perjury  case  is  essentially  a  "  side- 
show "  of  the  principal  litigation,  but  it  brings  out  a  large 
part  of  the  wickedness,  if  not  the  nastiness,  of  that  cele- 
brated case.  The  Gumpel  perjury  case  is  another  "  side- 
show of  the  same  great  case,  which  certainly  exhibits  a 
state  of  moral  depravity  that  is  well-nigh  appalling.  The 
Tyler  forgery  and  conspiracy  case  is  another  "  side-show  " 
which  will  undoubtedly  attract  its  due  meed  of  attention 
when  reached  for  trial.  The  Wells  perjury  case  is  another  of 
the  long  line  of  "  side-shows  "  which  will  not  be  without 
its  interesting  developments.  There  are  still  other 
(many  others,  we  are  told)  prosecutions  and.  counter- 
prosecutions  in  store  jjpr  us— all  to  be  alliterated  in  the 
sensational  style  of  the  daily  press,  in  order  to  catch  the 
eye  and  seize  the  attention  of  our  boys  and  girls,  that 
they  may  be  early  acclimated  to  the  poisonous  at- 
mosphere of  moral  corruption  that  has  enveloped  this 
community.  Add  to  the  foregoing  the  abject  spectacle 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  good  standing  in  his  church 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  respectable  witnesses),  on 
trial  for  forgery,  and  pleading  abnormal  cowardice  as  his 
excuse  for  his  crime.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  prom- 
inent and  notorious  scandals  that  have  been  crystalized 
into  crimes,  that  are  being  dealt  out  to  us  by  our  enter- 
prising dailies.  Does  it  not  seem  that  San  Francisco  is 
the  wickedest  place  of  its  size  in  the  world? 


THE  TERRIBLE  DUST. 


Never  in  the  history  of  this  city  has  the  dust  been  so 
absolutely  appalling  as  it  is  this  summer;  and  it  is  all  the 
result  of  pure  demagogy.  It  was  the  pet  scheme  of 
Fleet  Strother,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  that  the  municipal  street-sweeping  should  be 
done  by  hand  instead  of  by  machinery,  so  that  the  "poor 
laboring  people  "  should  have  employment  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  compensating 
their  benefactor,  Mr.  Strother,  by  electing  him  to  another 
municipal  office.  It  matters  not  to  that  cranky  gentle- 
man that  the  people  of  the  entire  city  are  bedusted  night 
after  night  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven  o'clock, 
as  they  are  going  to  and  coming  from  the  theaters  and 
places  of  amusement,  nor  that  the  work  is  so  poorly  done 
that  the  daily  trade  winds  stir  it  up  in  great  clouds,  and 
hurl  it  into  our  eyes  and  ears  and  mouths,  so  that  we  can 
neither  see,  hear  nor  taste ;  the  poor  "  laboring  men  must 
have  work,"  and  Mr.  Strother  must  have  an  office.  The 
anxious  inquiry  on  every  hand  is,  When  will  the  con- 
tract end?  When  will  the  dust  be  swept  away?  When 
will  the  street-sweeping  machines  be  returned  to  their 
legitimate  duties,  and  the  "  laboring  men  "  promoted  to 
some  more  fitting  and  honorable  employment?  When 
will  Mr.  Strother  be  abolished?  Will  the  Supervisors 
kindly  dig  the  dust  out  of  their  eyes,  and  look  after  the 
street-sweeping?  Will  they,  at  all  events,  try  and  delay 
the  nightly  sweeping  until  after  people  have  gotten  home 
from  their  evening  entertainments? 


The  decoration  of  patriot  graves  began  twenty-three 
years  ago,  during  the  battle  of  Tair  Oaks,  when  the  com- 
rades of  a  fallen  officer  covered  the  fresh-made  mound 
with  apple-blossoms  from  the  neighboring  orchard.  And 
now  we  go  backward  in  our  remembrance  of  valor,  and 
strew  flowers  above  the  spots  where  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  have  long  rested,  and  also  deposit  them  on 
the  graves  of  those  who  braved  the  terrors  of  the  Indian 
wars.  And  ever  after  this  while  the  republic  lives  will 
she  thus  remember  the  men  who  did  and  dared  for  her 
according  to  their  strength  and  opportunity. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  student  of  sociology  may  find  most  suggestive 
themes  in  the  columns  of  current  statistics.  These  may 
serve  as  guide-posts  to  point  out  the  way,  or  as  danger 
signals  to  warn  us  off  the  paths  wherein  our  reckless  foot- 
steps are  not  to  enter.  Sometimes  they  are  merely  con- 
clusions, from  which  it  is  easy  to  follow  back  the  clew  till 
we  stand  firm  on  the  solid  premises  of  fact — results 
directly  traceable  to  causes,  involving  curious  and  inter- 
esting, if  not  practically  instructive,  information. 


According  to  a  recent  estimate  Brooklyn  has  11,841 
dogs.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  so  many 
Brooklyn  dudes  must  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 


It  is  confidently  asserted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor 
saloons  in  the  United  States  would  fail  but  for  the  support 
of  known  drunkards.  This  should  teach  us  that  nothing 
is  made  altogether  in  vain.  Even  the  humble  and  de- 
spised drunkard  is  of  use  by  affording  the  means  of  living 
to  Democratic  bosses. 

Neal  Dow  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  there 
are  many  grown-up  men  in  the  state  of  Maine  "who 
have  never  seen  a  grog-shop  nor  a  drunken  man."  This 
reckless  assertion  seems  at  first  glance  to  seriously  reflect 
upon  Mr.  Dow's  veracity,  and  the  apostle  of  temperance 
can't  even  plead  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  made  it;  but  on  second  thought,  it  may  be  true. 
There  are,  even  on  this  God-forsaken  coast,  men  "who 
have  never  seen  a  grog-shop  nor  a  drunken  man."  But 
they  for  the  most  part  sit  around  on  frequented  street 
corners,  with  a  strap  slung  around  their  necks,  supporting 
a  small  contribution-box  and  the  legend,  "  Pity  the  poor 
blind ! "   

But  even  the  most  reliable  will  now  and  then  make 
a  mistake.  A  New  York  paper  states  that  the  only  red 
slate  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  York  state,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  thousand  men.  There's  an  error  here. 
There  is  slate  at  Washington,  D.  C,  that  is  very  often 
read,  and  that  employs  the  mind  of  every  Democrat 
not  already  in  office,  in  the  entire  Union. 


There  are  said  to  be  about  seventy  elephants  in  the 
United  States,  ranging  in  value  from  three  thousand 
dollars  up  to  twenty  thousand.  From  the  cost  of  these 
elephants,  as  stated,  we  must  conclude  that  neither  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  nor  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  are 
counted  in.   

"  A  saloon  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  kept  by  a  widow 
who  has  lost  two  husbands  by  the  use  of  liquor."  Of 
course.  She  keeps  the  beverage  for  the  good  it  has 
done. 


"  A  sugar  maple,  when  tapped,  will  yield  a  bucket  or 
two  of  sap  daily."  This  seems  to  suggest  a  possible  use 
for  a  product  indigenous  to  California,  and  hitherto 
deemed  absolutely  worthless.  If  any  means  can  be  de- 
vised for  tapping  the  head  of  the  average  young  society 
man,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sap  would  flow 
by  the  bucketfull ;  and  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited. 
Still,  it  might  be  well,  before  investing  in  this  new  in- 
dustry, to  experiment  a  little.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  on 
reduction,  this  watery  sap,  unlike  that  of  the  maple,  would 
leave  behind  no  valuable  deposit,  but  would  all  be  car- 
ried off  (as  now)  by  vaporizing. 


At  a  recent  "pugilistic  encounter"  (as  the  reporters 
elegantly  phrase  it),  at  the  Wigwam,  one  of  the  stars  re- 
ceived a  large  and  beautiful  flower-piece  surmounted  by 
a  dove.  Much  curiosity  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  choice  of  a  device  emblematic  of  peace  for  so  warlike 
an  occasion.  The  fact  probably  is  that  this  allegorical 
bird  was  not  meant  to  represent  a  dove,  but  a  pigeon ; 
and  if  it  was  plucked,  it  was  intended  delicately  to  sym- 
bolize the  audience  who  had  put  down  the  gate-money. 


A  rich  old  bachelor  well  known  in  San  Francisco  so- 
ciety, after  nearly  exhausting  the  patience  and  the  re- 
sources of  one  of  our  fashionable  tailors,  by  repeatedly 
changing  his  order,  blushingly  confided  to  the  distracted 
dealer  that  he  was  thus  particular  as  he  wanted  the  ap- 
parel to  wear  to  San  Jose,  to  visit  a  lady  in  whose  eyes  he 
would  fain  appear  at  his  best.  Have,  then,  so  many 
hoary-headed  old  Longpurses  lived  and  defended  breach 
of  promise  charges  in  vain?  Will  not  these  giddy  old  fel- 
lows ever  learn  wisdom  without  a  personal  experience? 
If  this  autumnal  Brummel  isn't  very  careful,  his  well- 
selected  courtin'  suit  may  yet  bring  him  into  a  suit  in 
court. 


A  woman's  writer  sententiously  remarks:  "The  world 
is  full  of  beautiful  women,  but  a  truly  good  woman  is  a 
rarity."  ,  Men  are  unselfish  and  generous  creatures,  given 
to  self-denial.  They  know  there  are  only  a  very  few 
"good  women,"  so  they  leave  these  for  some  more  de- 
serving fellow,  and  good-naturedly  put  up  with  beauty, 
every  time.   They  don't  want  to  be  greedy  and  seize  the 


best  of  everything — not  they!  In  their  Christian  humility 
they  think  a  beautiful  woman  good  enough  for  poor,  mis- 
erable masculine  sinners,  and  leave  the  plain  good  ones, 
that  are  so  scarce,  for  their  betters. 


"It  may  not  be  generally  known,"  says  a  fashion 
writer,  "  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  all  her  morning 
dresses  made  in  London."  Humiliating  as  the  admis- 
sion is,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  erudite  writer  has 
done  us  no  injustice  in  this  injurious  suspicion.  I  am 
certainly  not  in  a  position  successfully  to  rebut  the  charge 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  I  did  not  know  where  the  lady  referred  to  buys  her 
dresses,  although  not  entirely  without  some  crude  ideas 
on  the  subject.  I  am  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Europe — on  the  map — and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  referring  familiarly  to  its  princes  and  potentates.  Had 
it  been  Russia  or  Austria,  or  even  Spain,  I  had  not  been 
surprised ;  but  Portugal  looks  like  such  an  insignificant 
little  ranch — a  mere  patch  set  into  the  nether  garments  of 
Spain,  so  to  speak — that  I  had  really  supposed  the  Queen 
would  have  had  a  woman  come  into  the  house  to  do  the 
sewing.  I  see  now  how  unsafe  it  is  to  judge  of  the  habits 
of  royalty  from  the  size  or  color  of  a  country  on  the  map. 
But  I  am  not  so  ashamed  of  my  dense  ignorance  on  this 
important  matter  as  I  should  be  if  I  had  not  found  it 
shared  by  the  most  eminent  professors,  lawyers  and  jour- 
nalists to  whom  I  have  referred  the  question.  Not  one 
of  them  knew  even  where  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  evening 
dresses  are  made,  let  alone  her  morning  gowns. 

A  reporter  on  a  daily  paper  had,  indeed,  some  rather 
decided  information,  but  it  was  vague,  and  marked  by  an 
utter  absence  of  detail.  All  he  could  tell  me  was  that, 
from  his  own  personal  experience,  he  knows  queens  to  be 
very  expensive — having  had  some  business  relations  (the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  explain)  with  three  of  them, 
about  three  months  ago.  In  fact,  he  said  he  "held" 
them  against  five  diamonds.  His  expressions  were,  to  say 
the  least,  technical;  but  I  suppose  he  was  trying  to  get 
the  diamonds  for  the  three  queens.  It  seems  that  he 
failed;  but  even  the  attempt  cost  him  so  much  that  he 
has  had  no  real  use  of  his  salary  ever  since.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  expense  attending  the  outfit  of  female 
royalty,  and  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
the  above  mentioned  fashion  editress. 

But  the  whole  matter  shows  that  on  points  of  vital 
moment  in  European  politics  we  are  groping  in  a  dense 
fog  of  ignorance,  and  this  in  spite  of  our  boasted  mental 
illumination,  and  the  fact  frequently  mentioned  that  this 
is,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  nineteenth  century. 


As  an  item  of  seasonable  advice  it  may  be  noted  that 
green  apples  are  the  genuine  "  fruit,  meet  for  repentance." 


A  religious  paper  takes  a  contemporary  to  task  for 
making  "  irreverent "  jokes  about  deacons,  characterizing 
such  freedom  as  "casting  ridicule  on  sacred  things." 
Are  deacons  necessarily  "  sacred  things"?  It  is  well  to 
have  an  understanding  on  this  matter.  It  would  seem  to 
the  superficial  and  lay  perception  that  to  poke  fun  at  the 
office  or  public  ministration  of  a  clergyman  or  any  church 
dignitary  might  be  construed  as  "ridiculing  sacred 
things."  But  the  clergyman  himself  (as  a  human  being), 
or  a  deacon — yea,  or  even  a  mitered  bishop — is  as  legiti- 
mate an  object  of  ridicule,  if  he  make  himself  ridiculous, 
as  the  humblest  layman.  A  deacon  may  feel  himself 
clothed  with  dignity  as  with  a  garment;  but,  to  the  ordi- 
nary apprehension,  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and 
must  take  his  chances  of  being  made  fun  of  with  the 
rest  of  us. 

A  French  novelist  has  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  "  to  study 
the  Nihilists."  He  will  find  his  study  is  a  volume  that  is 
generally  "  bound  in  Russia,"  or  perhaps  as  often  bound 
for  the  Siberian  market. 


And  now,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  while  this 
step-father  was  torturing,  maiming  and  murdering  her 
three  little  children,  where  was  the  mother?  If  she  be 
dead,  she  is  guiltless — but  under  no  other  possible  con- 
ditions.   

The  unfortunate  young  couple  who  were  prevented  by 
injudicious  family  interference  from  carrying  out  their  in- 
tention of  being  married  in  a  balloon,  "  up  above  the 
world  so  high,"  are  to  be  sympathized  with.  They  prob- 
ably thought  they  would  be  just  so  much  nearer  to  the 
honeymoon — the  real  genuine  article,  whose  substitute  on 
this  terrestrial  globe  is,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  but  honey- 
moonshine.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  If  the  young 
woman  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  giddy,  the  aerial  trip 
might  have  ended  in  a  falling  out. 


A  MODEL  NEWSPAPER. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  London  Times  establish- 
ment is  taken  from  a  review  of  London  newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  Tit-Bits: 

From  the  first  the  Times  was  not  a  paying  concern,  and 
lost  money  rapidly;  and  to  be  fined, and  imprisoned  into 
the  bargain,  was  hardly  calculated  to  mend  matters. 
However,  Mr.  Walter  persevered,  and  at  last  he  was  re- 


warded by  finding  his  paper  second  to  none.  At  the 
present  day  the  influence  and  character  of  this  remarkable 
paper  cannot  be  described. 

Although  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Times  is  a 
Liberal  paper,  this  is  not  so;  it  is  independent  in  politics, 
and  does  not  pander  to  the  opinions  of  either  party,  being 
simply  what  its  name  describes — The  Times.  In  religious 
matters  it  follows  the  creed  of  the  Anglican  church.  Its 
leading  articles  are  written  by  the  best  men  of  the  day ; 
even  Macaulay  and  I  Israeli  did  not  disdain  to  write  for 
its  pages;  but  the  one  thing  which  has  always  been  prom- 
inent with  the  Times  is  its  great  independence.  The  pro- 
prietors never  canvass  for  advertisements;  all  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  have  to  be  indorsed  by  the  rela- 
tives, and  money-lending  advertisements  are  not  accepted 
without  a  solicitor's  guaranty. 

The  Times  has  always  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Walter  family,  and  every  new  improvement  in  the  way  of 
machinery  for  furthering  the  progress  of  the  newspaper 
press  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  tried  here.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Walter,  M.  P.,  besides  attending  to  his  parliamentary 
and  journalistic  duties,  has  invented  a  printing  machine 
himself,  and  named  it  the  Walter  press.  This  printing 
press  is  capable  of  turning  out  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
thousand  sheets  of  the  Times  per  hour. 

The  printing  in  the  Times  office  is  on  the  most  com- 
plete system,  and  all  employes,  from  the  editor  down- 
ward, have  certain  duties  to  do,  and  do  them,  and  them 
only.  A  most  severe  examination  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  appointment  of  even  the  most  inferior  situation 
is  conferred;  and  the  list  of  candidates  for  journalistic 
fame,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen  eager  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  Times  office,  numbers  close  on  to  five  hun- 
dred. 

In  a  journey  through  the  Times  offices  one  would  expect 
to  see  scores  of  reporters,  clerks  and  compositors  hurrying 
in  every  direction  through  the  building,  but  one  only  sees 
a  few  persons  here  and  there;  for,  although  this  paper 
employs  quite  an  army  of  men,  they  are  like  battalions  of 
soldiers,  and  have  their  separate  stations,  and  do  not  leave 
them.  For  instance,  a  messenger  is  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  a  certain  lobby.  If  he  has  a  message  or  a  telegram 
to  deliver,  he  takes  it  to  the  end  of  his  corridor  and  hands 
it  to  the  next  messenger,  and  so  on  to  the  department  it 
is  intended  for.  This  regularity  is  observable  in  every 
part  of  the  building.  Even  in  the  composing  room  there 
is  no  hammering  of  frames  or  knocking  of  types— no  call- 
ing or  shouting.    Everything  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 

The  Times  office,  besides  being  a  newspaper  office,  is  a 
great  manufactory;  everything,  with  the  exception  of  the 
paper,  is  made  on  the  premises.  Even  the  bricks  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  were  made  on  Mr. 
Walter's  estate  and  brought  to  London.  On  the  top 
floor  of  the  building  we  find  bound  volumes  of  the  paper, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence.  Descend- 
ing, we  find  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  the  latter 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  clerks  and  reporters, 
and  the  other  for  the  compositors  and  general  workmen. 
Cooks  and  kitchen  maids  are  kept,  and  their  salaries  paid 
by  the  proprietor.  On  the  sa*ie  floor  are  the  store-rooms. 
The  composing  rooms  are  on  the  floor  beneath.  Here 
everything  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  airy,  and  are  lighted  with  electric  lamps. 
On  two  sides  of  the  composing  room  we  find  small  apart- 
ments, and  wending  our  way  noiselessly  into  them  one 
after  another,  we  discover  that  they  are  telephone  and 
telegraph  rooms.  One  is  devoted  to  the  Paris  wire, 
another  to  the  House  of  Commons'  wire,  still  another  to 
the  House  of  Lords'  wire,  and  so  on,  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  everything. 

The  House  of  Commons'  wire  deserves  special  atten- 
tion, as  showing  the  system  in  the  Times  office.  When 
the  reporter  at  the  House  has  fininished  his  notes,  he 
goes  to  the  telephone  wire  connected  with  the  paper,  and 
reads  off  his  notes  to  the  reporter  at  the  other  end,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  dictates  them  to  a  dozen  or  more  com- 
positors, who  set  up  the  copy  from  their  shorthand  notes. 
In  the  meantime,  the  reporter  at  the  House,  having  fin- 
ished his  message  through  the  telephone,  takes  a  cab  to 
the  office,  and  by  the  time  he  has  arrived  and  sent  his 
original  manuscript  to  the  reading-room,  the  copy  has  been 
set  up;  so  it  is  read  to  the  original,  and  thus  its  accuracy 
is  checked.  On  the  next  floor  (still  descending)  are  the 
editorial  rooms;  of  these  there  a  number,  as  editors  are 
appointed  for  every  department — news,  parliamentary, 
money  market,  etc. 

Coming  to  the  ground-floor,  we  find  the  machines; 
and,  as  we  are  opposite  the  great  Walter  press,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  may  be  interesting. 

The  new  press  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  any  exist- 
ing printing  machine,  unless  it  be  in  the  calendaring  por- 
tion, which  furnishes  its  type.  The  first  thing  we  observe 
is  a  huge  reel  of  paper  which,  when  the  machine  is  work- 
ing, unfolds  with  marvelous  rapidity  until  its  entire  length 
of  four  miles  has  been  printed  upon.  Suddenly  we  see 
the  machine-man  touch  a  handle;  a  clanking  sound  is 
heard,  and  the  paper,  taken  up  by  the  first  roller,  is  led 
between  a  series  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with 
water  and  steam,  and  perforated  with  thousands  of  minute 
holes.  The  reel  of  paper,  now  properly  damped,  that  it 
may  not  break  in  going  through  the  machinery,  next  flies 
along  to  the  cylinder  on  which  the  stereotype  plates 
are  fixed,  coming  out  with  a  perfect  impression  of  four 
pages  of  the  Times.  Then  it  passes  downwards,  round 
another  cylinder  covered  with  cloth,  and,  being  reversed, 
issues  with  another  four  pages  printed. 

But  the  sheet  has  not  left  the  machine  yet.  Still  flying 
through  cylinders  and  along  tapes,  the  web  of  paper 
reaches  an  ingeniously  contrived  knife,  which  at  the 
proper  moment  descends  upon  it  and  separates  piece 
after  piece,  until  it  has  cut  off  five  thousand — that  being 
the  number  of  sheets  into  which  the  reel  can  be  divided. 
Now  the  tapes  hurry  the  completed  paper  up  an  inclined 
plane,  they  are  received  by  an  oscillating  frame,  and  laid 
one  on  top  of  another. 

Astonishing  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  reel  of  four 
miles  of  paper  is  printed  on  both  sides  and  divided  into 
new  sheets  in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


In  his  last  paper  the  Rambler  expressed  some  general 
views  on  the  province  of  criticism ;  and  it  is  proposed  here 
to  continue  the  subject  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  par- 
ticular errors  into  which  professional  critics  commonly 
fall.  "The  critics!"  exclaimed  D'Israeli,  in  one  of  his 
early  works,  "  Who  are  the  critics?  The  men  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art."  A  little  bitterness  toward 
that  class  might  well  be  pardoned  on  the  part  of  the 
future  Premier  of  England,  who  throughout  his  early 
manhood  probably  suffered  more  ill-treatment  at  their 
hands  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  Indeed, 
the  critics,  the  very  best  of  them,  never  could  be  induced 
to  recognize  the  literary  value  of  his  books,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  statesman,  and  his  pop- 
ularity as  a  writer.  In  spite  of  the  rancor  which  must 
have  inspired  his  remark,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  not  without  foundation  in  fact,  nor  should  it  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  reproach.  . 

Great  artists,  especially  those  who  have  acquired  repu- 
tation with  comparative  ease,  are  very  apt  to  be  lenient 
in  their  judgment  of  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  field. 
They  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  self-made  man, 
who  will  say  to  a  youthful  friend,  "  Look  at  me;  see  what 
a  success  I  have  made.  I  started  without  a  penny,  and 
see  what  I  have  accomplished.  You  should  do  as  I  have 
done."  He.does  not  reflect  that  he  is  the  one  who  has 
succeeded  among  thousands  who  failed ;  and  aside  from 
his  merits,  many  fortunate  circumstances  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  final  triumph  over  all  difficulties. 
The  man  of  genius  whose  own  success  is  assured,  if  he  be 
a  kind-hearted  man,  will  look  for  promise  in  the  work  of 
a  tyro  which  is  submitted  to  him,  and  if  it  is  not  posi- 
tively bad,  will  probably  give  undue  encouragement. 
The  man  who  has  himself  failed  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
realize  more  fully  the  difficulties  attending  success  in  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  has  given  particular  attention, 
and  he  will  probably  more  readily  perceive  serious  faults 
in  another,  because  he  may  recognize  in  them  the  cause 
of  his  own  failure. 

The  Rambler  does  not  believe  that  men  of  sound  mind 
are  usually  much  deceived  in  an  estimate  of  their  own 
gifts,  especially  if  they  possess  the  power  of  critical  anal- 
ysis. They  do  in  some  cases  struggle  against  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  limitations ;  they  may  possibly  at  times 
be  misled  by  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  but  generally, 
though  the  man  of  genius  may  underrate  his  gifts,  the 
man  of  talent  will  seldom  believe  himself  a  genius,  but 
may  pretend  to  be  one.  'Ljhe  poor  donkey  who  wears 
the  lion's  skin  will,  always  go  slinking  around  in  con- 
stant trepidation,  lest  some  one  should  discover  that  he 
is  a  fraud,  and  strip  him  ot  his  assumed  greatness.  True 
genius,  whatever  may  be  its  manifestation,  is  only  a  high 
order  of  intuition.  It  may  be  developed,  but  it  is  always 
an  innate  quality.  That  is  the  explanation  of  Horace's 
dictum,  "  The  poet  is  born,  and  not  made,"  which  would 
be  equally  true  of  the  possessor  of  the  quality  we  call 
genius,  in  any  other  field.  Therefore  it  is  that  one  who 
has  manifested  true  genius  in  any  branch  of  art  may  not 
always  be  able  to  judge  correctly  the  value  of  another's 
work  in  the  same  line.  But  the  man  who  has  mastered 
the  technical  details  of  an  art,  and  has  learned  how  little 
avail  is  the  knowledge  of  the  letter  in  the  absence  of  the 
spirit,  will  probably  be  able  to  see  clearly  the  difference 
between  genius  and  talent,  excellence  and  mediocrity. 

The  pit  into  which  this  class  of  men  generally  fall, 
however,  is  that  their  own  failure  will  often  awaken  in 
their  minds  feelings  of  envy  of  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor of  gifts  they  feel  to  have  been  denied  in  their  own 
case,  and  they  will,  therefore,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, misjudge  a  claimant  to  fame,  when  not 
deterred  by  the  fact  that  he  has  already  been  accepted  by 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind.  As  the  savage  or 
the  lawless  man  in  more  civilized  communities,  conceiv- 
ing that  he  has  experienced  some  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  will  try  to  avenge  himself  on  society  at 
large,  so  will  a  member  of  this  class  often  become  an 
artistic  outcast,  with  his  hand  against  all  his  fellows. 
Such  are  the"  critics,  of  which  we  find  many  examples, 
who  hold  their  pens  as  a  sort  of  metaphorical  bludgeons, 
saying:  "  Here  is  one  who  would  reign  over  us;  let  us 
strike  him  down."  This  is  the  spirit  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  story  of  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  because  the  Lord 
had  accepted  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  rejected  his — a  tale 
which,  whether  it  be  legend  or  history,  illustrates  a  com- 
com  characteristic  of  humanity.  Critics  of  this  kind  are 
fortunately  not  numerous  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  they 
do  much  damage,  for  the  public  mind  is  now  particularly 
bent  on  allowing  every  one  fair  play,  and  will  rush  to  an 
extreme  even  of  mistaken  sympathy  in  encouraging  a  class 
or  an  individual  which  is  supposed  to  be  misjudged  or 
misrepresented. 

Another  class  of  critics  are  those  who  have  conceived 
a  sort  of  standard,  often  a  very  narrow  one,  according  to 
which  they  insist  all  men  are  to  be  judged.  They* 
measure  all  on  their  procrustean  beds,  ruthlessly  lopping 
off  those  who  are  too  long,  and  trying  in  vain  to  stretch 
out  those  who  are  too  short — an  error  nearly  always  fatal 
to  a  correct  judgment.  Of  course,  the  critic  must  have 
a  standard,  but  it  must  be  a  broad  one,  and  based  on 


something  higher  than  individual  preference.  There  are 
many  people,  and  they  are  perhaps  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  only  an  ear  for  harmony,  withput  musical 
culture,  who  would  rather  hear  a  simple  melody  played  or 
sung  than  listen  to  the  grandest  orchestral  concert,  or  the 
most  sublime  Wagnerian  opera.  So  there  are  many 
readers  who  find  more  enjoyment  in  reading  Bryant  than 
Wordsworth,  and  Longfellow  than  Tennyson,  yet  a  true 
critic  would  not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm  of  excellence 
to  the  one  which  the  popular  vote  would  probably  re- 
ject. It  does  not  follow  that  the  many  do  not  prize  their 
favorite  for  real  merit ;  and  here  is  just  where  the  critic 
will  frequently  make  a  mistake — more  often  in  literature, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  art.  If  he  admires  ideality  in 
poetry,  for  instance,  he  will  assert  that  the  singer  of 
simple  melodies  is  no  poet.  If  he  has  not  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  high  flights  of  imagination,  he  will  call  such 
writing  moonshine.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  golden 
mean  between  these  extremes. 

The  genius  will  nearly  always  choose,  from  instinct,  the 
field  in  which  his  gifts  will  be  best  developed;  but  the 
critic  will  not  always  be  able  to  perceive  this.  Many  of 
them  show  much  of  the  obtuseness  of  the  lady  in  cultured 
Boston,  who,  on  an  occasion  when  the  merits  of  Henry 
James's  novels  were  under  discussion,  said  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  just  expressed  the  opinion  that  James  was  a  very 
clever  writer,  "Ah,  but  you  would  not  think  of  comparing 
him  with  Shakespeare." 

There  is  still  another  class  of  critics  who  have  theories 
to  maintain,  and  who  write  altogether  with  a  view  of  prov- 
ing their  truth.  One  of  these  conceives  that  the  present 
age  being  intensely  practical,  therefore  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  real  imaginative  power  among  our  writers; 
so  he  labors  always  to  show  that  all  their  works  are  flimsy 
and  artificial,  and  totally  without  the  power  which  be- 
longed to  those  of  a  past  age.  Another  has  a  theory  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  originality  among  us;  and  there- 
fore, if  he  finds  a  striking  passage  in  any  of  our  writers, 
will  immediately  scour  the  voluminous  works  of  the  an- 
cients to  find  an  expression  which  might  have  suggested 
it.  Still  another  will  always  prate  of  form;  anything 
which  is  not  cast  in  the  mold  which  he  thinks  the  proper 
one,  is  inartistic.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  classic  school 
of  France  which  used  to  call  Shakespeare,  patronizingly, 
a  grand  barbarism.  Luckily  for  French  literature,  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  romancists  have  effectually  put  to  rout 
these  advocates  of  conventionality  who  insisted  on  incasing 
a  man  of  genius  with  a  sort  of  intellectual  strait-jacket.  For 
this  whole  class  of  critics  it  would  seem  to  be  useless  to 
examine  a  work  with  any  care,  since  they  have  probably 
made  up  their  minds  to  condemn  it  in  advance.  They 
are  very  much  like  the  young  poet  who  visited  Niagara 
and  wrote  a  poem  describing  that  grand  work  of  nature, 
but  confessed  that  he  composed  most  of  it  before  he  saw 
the  falls.  The  critic  who  has  a  theory  to  maintain  in  like 
manner,  after  stating  his  ideas  of  what  a  work  of  art  should 
be,  only  needs  to  look  at  it  long  enough  to  find  some- 
thing which  does  not  correspond  with  his  ideai,  and  then 
condemns  the  whole.  J.  D.  S. 


THE  BUILDER. 


All  are  architects  of  fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise 

Time  is  with  materials  tilled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  thing?  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  an  unseen  part: 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  time — 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day  then  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  finds  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

H.  IV.  Longfellvw. 


If  the  weather  records  of  the  civilized  world  have  been 
kept  now  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  the  sun  is  losing  anything  of 
warmth.  It  has  been  many  years  since  this  continent  has 
suffered  from  a  hot  summer.  The  decline  of  the  sun  has 
been  gradual,  no  doubt,  for  ages.  The  question  is,  is  the 
decline  becoming  more  rapid?  Will  the  torrid  zone  be- 
come after  a  time  the  temperate  zone?  Will  Africa  be 
the  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Kansas  of  the  future?  If  so, 
I  is  it  too  soon  to  buy  land  on  the  Congo  river? — Current. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  Battle  of  Dorking,  or  Reminiscences  of  a  Volunteer, 
by  an  Eye  Witness,  in  jqpj,  by  Colonel  George  Chesney, 
is  a  reprint  of  a  magazine  article  w  hich  was  published  in 

I  England  some  time  ago.  It  is  a  vivid  description  of  an  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  Germans,  fifty  years  hence.  The 

I  extraordinary  force  and  naturalness  of  the  picture  of  the 
calamity  itself,  and  the  occupation  of  English  homes 

i  which  follows,  seems  as  natural  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia.  For  sale 
by  all  booksellers. 

The  Overland  for  June  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
good  reading  matter.  The  descriptive  papers  are :  "A 
Voyage  to  Somewhere,"  by  Franklin  Gray  Bartlett,  and 
"A  Rhododendron  Quest,"  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
"  Under  the  Shadow  of  Pike's  Peak,"  by  Edward  Rob- 
erts, is  full  of  life,  and  is  admirably  written.  There  are 
two  short  stories  which  present  types  of  California  char- 
acters, and  in  "Riparian  Rights"  George  W.  Haight 
gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  affecting  water  rights. 

The  Book  Buyer  for  June,  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  is  just  out.  Of  particular  interest  is  Professor 
Francis  Brown's  article  on  the  "  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  in  which  he  takes  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  subject,  pointing  out  in  a  clear  and  distinct  way 
the  weakness  and  value  of  the  revision.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stoddard's  article  on  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  is  also  very  interesting.  The  Book  Buyer 
is  always  spicy  and  readable,  and  is  fully  worth  its  sub- 
scription price  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  popular  fifty-cent  edition  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  earliest  and  best  story,  TJiat  Lass  o'  Loivries, 
will  be  published  at  once  by  Messrs.  Scribner.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  books  that  met  the  success  it  deserved  at 
the  outset,  about  twenty-five  thousand  copies  having  been 
sold  directly  after  publication ;  and  it  still  remains  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  stories  ever  produced  by 
an  American  writer. 

Mr.  Bradford  Torry  has  collected  into  a  book  his  ad- 
mirable papers  on  birds  which  have  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic during  the  past  two  years,  adding  two  or  three  new- 
papers  not  before  printed.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company  have  sent  the  book  out  in  their  proverbially 
neat  style,  under  the  title  of  Birds  in  the  Bush. 

Cassell  &  Company,  of  New  York,  are  to  publish  for 
the  holiday  trade  a  beautiful  book,  written  by  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Thayer,  of  Salida,  Colorado.  It  will  be  illustrated  by 
twenty-four  richly  colored  plates  of  the  flowers  peculiar 
to  that  region.  The  book  will  be  written  in  a  bright, 
chatty  vein,  and  the  plates  made  from  paintings  by  the 
authoress,  who  is  a  gifted  artist. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  with  their  usual 
ambition,  have  issued  a  translation  of  Alfred  Barbou's 
Lift  and  If  orks  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  in  these  days  so  close  upon  the  great  man's 
death.  It  details  his  life  in  the  most  interesting  manner, 
and  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  admirers  of  the  great 
poet,  novelist  and  dramatist. 

Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Company  have  in  preparation  a 
reprint,  for  school  usevof  the  portion  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
History 'of  Rome  which  deals  with  the  second  Punic 
War.  It  will  be  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
the  author's  grandson,  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold,  whose  "  Essay 
on  Roman  Provincial  Administration  "  gained  the  Arnold 
Prize  at  Oxford,  in  1879. 

Book  II  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton's  new  poem,  Glena- 
veril,  or  The  Metamorphoses,  has  been  issued  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  This  book  is  entitled  Totality, 
and  comprises  seven  cantos.  The  poem  is  to  be 
completed  in  six  books. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company,  the  publishers, 
are  exonerated  by  their  creditors  from  ever  having 
engaged  in  any  outside  speculations,  and  the  shrinkage  of 
their  assets  from  their  book  estimate  of  $280,000  to  $100,- 
000  is  declared  to  be  due  to  causes  not  under  the  firm's 
control. 

General  Gordon's  Diaries  will  soon  be  published  simul- 
taneously by  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Company,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  of  Boston. 
The  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  a 
cousin  of  Gordon,  includes  letters  from  General  Stewart 
and  El  Mahdi,  together  with  other  important  documents 
and  maps. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  just  issued  a  third 
novel  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  (Mr.  Oldmi.xon),  and 
will  publish  early  in  the  autumn  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's first  novel  (Lai),  entitled,  A  Strong-Minded 
Woman;  or,  Two  Years  After. 

Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Maxwell,  of  London,  have  several  new 
works  in  press;  among  them  are  Tlie  Ways  of  Women;  a 
new  novel  in  three  volumes  by  Compton  Reade  entitled, 
Who  Was  Then  the  Gentleman?  and  a  couple  of  one- 
volume  novels — A  True  Marriage,  by  E.  Spender,  and 
Vera  Nevill,  by  Mrs.  H.  Lowell-Cameron. 

The  new  number  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Kurtz's  Academy 
Notes,  the  volume  for  1885,  is  announced  by  Cassell  & 
Company.   It  is  a  complete  record  of  the  year's  art,  and 
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gives  fac-similes  of  the  artists'  drawings  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  season. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  will  shortly  issue  the 
Riverside  Parallel  Bible,  which  will  contain  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  the  authorized  and  the  new 
revision  versions  side  by  side,  in  parallel  columns. 

Miss  Kate  Field's  new  work  on  Mormonism  will  be 
issued  soon  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company.  It  will 
be  the  most  thorough  and  reliable  book  on  Mormonism 
and  its  peculiar  phases  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  just  issued  a  new 
book,  by  the  author  of  Esoteric  Buddhism,  A.  P.  Sinnett, 
entitled  The  Occult  World. 


Professor  L.  D.  Ventura  is  busy  upon  his  translation  of 
L.  Salter's  Life  of  Donizetti. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  will  write  new  stories  this  sum- 
mer, in  her  cottage  at  Nonquoit. 

A  number  of  Goethe's  posthumous  writings,  released 
from  obscurity  by  the  recent  death  of  his  grandson,  will 
soon  be  published. 

Miss  Harriet  Jay,  the  actress,  and  the  author  of  77ie 
Queen  of  Connaught,  will  shortly  publish  another  novel, 
entitled  A  Jfiirriage  of  Convenience. 

The  publishers  are  naturally  competing  for  General 
Butler's  forthcoming  Memoirs.  They  are  expected  to  be 
funnier  than  anything  ever  written  by  Mark  Twain. 
Humor  is  the  General's  strong  point. 

Victor  Hugo  left  a  fortune  of  $800,000.  Not  a  bad 
showing  for  a  literary  man.  Half  of  this  sum,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  been  left  to  a  daughter  who  is  in  a  lunatic 
asylum — a  statement  it  is  difficult  to  believe. 

Miss  Jane  Welch  is  the  only  woman  regularly  employed 
on  the  press  at  Buffalo.  Miss  Welch  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  finds  time  outside  her  arduous  journalistic 
labors  to  attend  to  a  round  of  social  duties  and  be  presi- 
dent of  a  literary  club.    She  is  a  blonde,  and  very  pretty. 

Alexander  C.  McClurg  notes  the  signs  of  discontent 
with  badly  made  books,  and  concludes  that  "  the  light  of 
a  better  day  is  breaking,  and  that  our  own  age  will  soon 
give  us  plenty  of  books  which  may  stoutly  dispute  the 
place  of  honor  with  any  of  the  old  and  highly  valued  edi- 
tions." As  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  practical  bookmaker, 
it  is  most  assuring.  Ferret. 


BETWEEN  TWO  SILENCES. 


BY  ADLEY  H.  CUMMINS. 


There  is  something  terrific  in  the  contemplation  of  ab- 
solute and  virtually  infinite  silence,  but  if  one  desires  to 
gain  anything  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  universe,  he 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  revolution  and  the  apparent 
waste  of  force  are  its  most  characteristic  laws.  We  say 
that  the  world — all  the  worlds— give  evidence  of  design, 
of  purpose.  So  they  do;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
teachings  of  science  to  prove  that  the  preparation  of 
globes  for  the  existence  of  life,  such  as  we  know  it,  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  trivial  incident  in  the  conduct 
of  the  whole.  If  there  is  a  single  fall  which  is  thoroughly 
ascertained,  it  is  this :  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  and  that  which  shall  be  like  it  in  all  worlds,  is  an 
almost  inconceivably  unimportant  incident  of  the  univer- 
sal scheme ;  in  other  words,  that  that  condition  is  not  the 
ultimate  aim. 

We  speak  of  two  silences.  A  silence  immeasurably  vast 
and  awful — quiet,  deep,  profound  and  infinite — existed 
before  the  advent  of  life  upon  this  earth.  After  it  shall 
have  gone,  the  normal  state  will  rule  again.  Between 
these  two  vast  wastes  there  is  the  rippling  and  curling  of 
one  little  wave  upon  the  shores  of  time.  That  represents 
the  period  during  which  life  exists. 

After  the  joys  of  life, 
After  its  weary  strife, 
What  then? 

Infinite  silence.  There  is  no  more  puerile  theory  of 
creation  than  that  which  is  aptly  termed  the  teleological — 
that  which  looks  to  the  preparation  of  all  for  purposes 
such  as  ours.  For  us  the  stars  twinkle  to  illume  the  vault 
of  night ;  for  us  the  sun  pursues  his  stately  rounds,  the 
breezes  blow,  the  rains  fall,  and  the  snows  descend:  to 
us  the  end  is  adapted,  instead  of  us  to  the  end.  Such  the- 
ories as.  these  will  do  for  the  immature  days  of  the  race ; 
but  before  the  headlight  of  investigation  they  dissolve  and 
fade  away  like  snow  upon  the  breast  of  June. 

What  are  the  teachings  of  science  in  this  regard?  They 
aje  that  life  adapts  itself  to  its  circumstances.  Some 
one,  whose  name  and  production  are  at  this  moment  for- 
gotten, years  ago  wrote  an  article  filled  with  the  Cim- 
merian gloom  of  ignorance  respecting  this  fact.  He  said 
that  our  hearts  should  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Creator,  because,  although  it  lay  in  His  power  to  have 
ordered  differently,  it  had  pleased  Him  to  ordain  that  life 
should  not  be  to  us  a  wild  delirium  of  agony.  For 
example,  we  might  have  been  born  without  eye-lids,  and 
consequently  have  suffered  the  torments  of  Regulus;  or 
we  might  have  been  born  without  skin,  in  a  sort  of  a 
flayed-alive  condition— the  very  contemplation  of  which 
causes  to  creep  with  horror  the  skin  which  we  are  now  so 


fortunate  as  to  possess;  all  that  gives  us  pleasure  might 
have  given  pain,  and  so  on.  A  lively  imagination  can 
supply  what  horror  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the 
picture.  In  the  light  of  common  sense  and  investigation, 
such  ideas  as  these  arc  perfectly  farcical.  That  such  things 
could  be,  and  the  creature  exist,  are  inconsistent  ideas. 
The  Creator  would  destroy  his  own  creation— Saturn  eat 
his  own  children.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  nature,  and  is  inconceivable.  Universal  harmony  is 
the  rule  of  action,  clear  to  the  limits  of  what  exists;  what- 
ever is  temporarily  not  in  harmony  is  made  to  come  into 
harmony.  The  prayer  sent  up  in  the  Punjaub,  or  on  the 
further  shores  of  Asia,  "  Oh,  may  my  soul  be  placed  in 
harmony  with  the  universe,"  is  the  wisest  that  has  ever 
winged  its  way  from  man  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  infinite  purpose  were  directed 
merely  to  the  attainment  of  such  ends  as  are  about  us 
here,  there  would  not  be  such  a  waste  of  forces.  Con- 
sidering the  vastnessof  the  heat  evolved  from  the  sun,  the 
whole  solar  system  scarcely  gets  enough  of  it  to  be  consid- 
ered in  a  general  computation.  The  planets  merely 
intercept  a  few  rays.  Then,  what  are  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  it?  What  is  its  use?  These  are  naturally  the 
next  questions.  So  far  as  our  limited  ideas  and  means  of 
comprehension  are  concerned,  the  energy  seems  to  be 
wasted;  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  which  is  our  clumsy 
way  of  groping  out  of  the  darkness,  it  may  depended  upon 
that  not  a  single  particle  of  that  force  is  lost.  From  such 
little  particles  of  information  as  we  can  gain  we  observe 
that  all  is  subservient  to  purpose.  We  may  well  believe 
that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  force  or  energy,  spiritual  or 
material,  that  is  thrown  away,  and  in  these  times  of  our 
great  darkness  and  ignorance,  it  is  the  greatest  consola- 
tion imaginable,  short  of  absolute  certainty. 

It  is  wise  for  us,  in  so  far  as  may  lie  in  our  power,  to 
understand  our  place  in  the  universal  plan.  It  is  one 
which  is,  in  most  respects,  confessedly  unadapted  to  fos- 
ter ideas  of  human  importance,  and  perhaps  may  be  de- 
structive to  old  beliefs  and  theories;  but  it  is  better  to  be 
right  than  to  be  king;  it  is  better  to  be  right  than  to  be 
happy — though  that  will  follow ;  it  is  best  for  us  who  ride 
upon  the  crest  of  the  little  ripple  of  life  to  understand  its 
position  in  the  infinities — between  the  two  silences. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 


Love  me  sister,  love  me  always! 

For  the  fibers  of  my  heart 
Twine  around  thine  own  so  closely, 

One  or  both  must  break  to  part. 

Love  me  with  the  simple  loving 
Of  our  childhood's  careless  days — 

Twining  arms  and  gentle  kisses. 
And  thy  pretty  childish  ways. 

Love  me  with  the  deeper  current 

Of  thy  full-pulsed  maiden  heart; 
By  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiling, 

Making  all  my  gloom  depart. 

Love  me,  thou,  when  others  falter. 

Love  me  most  when  others  fail; 
So  our  hearts  shall  cling  more  closely 

In  the  shadows  of  the  vale.  Emily  Shaw. 


PHILIP,  MY  KING! 


Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  King ! 
For  round  thee  the  purple  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities; 

Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand. 
With  love's  invisible  scepter  laden; 

I  am  thine  Fs'ther  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  (picen  hand-maiden, 
Philip,  my  King! 

Oh,  the  day  when  thou  gocst  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  King ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing, 
And  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 

Thou  dost  enter,  love  crowned,  and  there 
Sittest  all  glorified.   Rule  kindly. 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair, 
For  we  that  love,  ah  !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  King! 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  King ! 
Ay!  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now, 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow, 

As  to  one  (iod-throned  amid  his  peers. 
My  son,  than  thy  brethren,  higher,  fairer, 

Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  years; 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  King ! 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  of  palm,  one  day, 

Philip,  my  King! 
Thou,  too,  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gray! 

Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without 
Will  snatch  at  thy  crown;  but  go  on,  glorious 

Martyr,  yet  monarch,  till  angels  shout, 
As  thou  sitt'st  at  the  feet  of  God,  victorious, 

Philip,  my  King!  Dinah  Alulae  h. 


WHERE  CHRIST  TAUGHT. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sj>ot  in  the  world  to  those 
deeply  under  the  influence  of  that  charm  which  associa- 
tion lends  to  places  hallowed  by  the  ministrations  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  found  in  a  desert,  rock- 
strewn  promontory  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias;  lor  among  these  piles  of  hewn  blocks  of  black 
basalt  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a  great  synagogue,  within 
whose  walls,  the  foundations  of  which  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced,  were  collected  the  multitudes  who 


flocked  to  hear  the  teaching  of  Christ.  While  moder; 
tourists  resort  in  crowds  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  mythi- 
cal sites  which  are  supposed,  upon  the  vague  basis  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  to  be  identified  with  the  life  of  the 
great  Teacher,  scarcely  one  ever  finds  his  way  to  this 
remote  locality  lying  just  out  of  the  beaten  track  along 
which  Cook  leads  his  herds  of  sightseers;  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  that  period  in  the  life  of 
Christ  the  record  of  which  is  contained  in  the  four  gos- 
pels was  spent  at  Capernaum,  which  the  most  careful 
investigation,  by  the  highest  authorities  in  such  matters, 
has  identified  with  these  ruins  of  Tell  Hum,  amid  which 
I  was  just  now  standing.  Here  it  was  that  Christ  cured 
Peter's  mother-in-law,  restored  the  paralytic  called  Mat- 
thew, cured  the  centurion's  servant,  raised  Jairus's 
daughter  from  the  dead,  and  obtained  the  tribute  of 
money  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish.  It  was  here  that  He 
spoke  the  parables  of  the  sower,  the  tares,  the  treasure  hid 
in  the  field,  the  merchant  seeking  goodly  |)earls,  and  the 
net  cast  into  the  sea.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  whose  re- 
searches on  this  spot  led  him  to  identify  it  as  being  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Capernaum,  believes  this  synagogue  was, 
"  without  doubt,  the  one  built  by  the  Roman  centurion 
(Luke  vii,  5),  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  on  earth."  It  was  in  this  building,  if  that  be  the 
case,  that  the  well-known  discourse  contained  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John  was  delivered;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
strange  feeling  says  the  same  explorer,  "  that  on  turn- 
ing over  a  large  block  we  found  the  pot  of  manna  en- 
graved on  its  face,  and  remembered  the  words, '  I  am  that 
bread  of  life.  Vour  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  are  dead.' " 

This  very  synagogue  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
healing  of  the  demoniac,  and  of  the  delivery  of  many  of 
those  divine  lectures  on  faith,  humility,  brotherly  love, 
and  formality  in  worship,  as  we  read  at  the  end  of  one  of 
them,  "These  things  said  He  in  the  synagogue,  as  He 
taught  in  Gapernaum."  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  little  creek 
where  a  boat  is  now  riding  at  anchor  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore,  that  Christ  taught  the  people  from  the 
boat,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crush  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
doubtless  in  one  of  these  inlets  that  James,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother,  were  mending  their  nets, 
when,  being  called,  they  left  their  shin  and  followed  Him  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  coast  that  Andrew  and  Peter  were 
casting  their  nets  when  they  were  summoned  to  become 
fishers  of  men.  It  has  a  higher  claim  to  be  called  the 
birthplace  of  the  religion  which  has  since  revolutionized 
the  world  than  any  other  spot  upon"  it ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  me  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  in  their  zeal  to  discover  holy 
places,  which  may  serve  as  levers  for  political  intrigue, 
have  yet  thought  of  occupying  this  one,  which  would 
seem  the  holiest  of  all.  Perhaps  it  would  lead  to  a  com- 
parison between  their  practice  and  the  teaching  of  which 
it  was  the  scene,  which  might  give  rise  to  some  inconve- 
nient reflections. 

Apart  from  their  associations,  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  particularly  striking.  They  cover  an  area  of  about 
half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  the  black  blocks  of  basaltic  stone  which 
formed  the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  traces  of  the  syna- 
gogue, however,  remain  sufficiently  for  the  building  to  be 
planned.  Built  of  white  limestone  blocks,  it  must  have 
formed  a  conspicuous  object  amid  the  black  basalt  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  It  was  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty- 
seven,  built  north  and  south,  and  at  the  southern  end 
had  three  entrances.  Many  of  the  columns  and  capitals 
have  been  carried  away,  but  enough  still  remain  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  general  plan  and  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing. The  capitals  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
there  were  epistylia  which  rested  upon  the  columns,  and 
probably  supported  wooden  rafters.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  heavy  cornice  and  frieze.  The  exterior  was 
probably  decorated  with  attached  pilasters. 

Two  miles  north  of  Capernaum  are  the  ruins  of  Cho- 
razin.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  site,  which 
may  be  determined  partly  by  the  itineraries  of  early 
travelers,  and  partly  by  the  similarity  of  the  modern 
name,  Kirazch.  The  path  to  them  leads  up  the  sloping 
rocky  hillside,  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
masonry,  which  is  barely  to  be  distinguished  at  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  rocks  which  surround  it,  the  extent 
and  importance  of  these  ruins  have  been  overlooked 
until  quite  recently.  They  cover  an  area  as  large  as,  if 
not  larger,  than  those  of  Capernaum,  and  are  situated 
partly  in  a  shallow  valley,  partly  on  a  rocky  spur  formed 
by  a  sharp  bend  in  the  Wady  Rirazeh,  here  a  wild  gorge 
eighty  feet  deep.  From  this  spot  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  southern  end;  and 
here,  too,  are  gathered  the  most  interesting  ruins — a  syna- 
gogue with  Corinthian  capitals  and  niche-heads  cut,  not 
as  at  Capernaum  in  limestone,  but  in  hard  black  basalt. 
The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  one  at  Capernaum,  but  the  interior  is  a  mass 
of  ruins.  Two  pedestals  still  remains  in  situ,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  The  characteristic  of  this  synagogue  is 
an  excess  of  ornamentation  of  rather  a  debased  kind. 
The  niches  arc  most  elaborate,  and  remain  as  sharp  as 
when  they  were  cut  in  the  hard  material  used.  The 
moldings  of  the  door-posts  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
other  synagogues,  ancl  there  arc  many  stones  cut  with 
deep  moldings,  and  pieces  of  classical  cornices,  strewn 
among  the  ruins. 

Many  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state,  the  walls  being  in  some  cases  six  feet  high  ;  and,  as 
they  are  probably  of  the  same  class  of  houses  as  that  in 
which  Christ  dwelt,  a  description  of  them  may  be  inter- 
esting. They  are  generally  square,  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest,  however,  not  over  thirty  feet  square,  and  have  one 
or  two  columns  down  the  center  to  support  the  roof, 
which  appears  to  have  been  flat,  as  in  the  modern  Arab 
houses.  The  walls  are  about  two  feet  thick,  built  of 
masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basalt.  There  is  a  low 
doorway  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  walls,  and  each  house 
has  windows  twelve  inches  high  and  six  wide.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  house  was  divided  into  four  chambers. 
Corr.  New  York  Sun. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


In  the  spring  the  society  girl's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  charity,  instead  of  to  that 
much  more  attractive  subject  which  we  are  as- 
sured, on  reliable  authority,  engrosses  the  fancy 
of  the  young  man.  A  wave  of  amateur  perform- 
ances, for  the  benefit  of  every  imaginable  species 
of  charity,  invariably  sweeps  over  Washington 
at  this  season,  when  kettledrums  and  germans 
have  waned,  picnics  and  water  parties  have  not 
fairly  set  in,  and  it  is  too  early  to  start  for  the 
springs  and  the  seashore.  When  you  meet  the 
girls  in  the  street  they  are  always  on  their  way 
to  rehearsals,  or,  worse  yet,  are  armed  with  com- 
pact bundles  of  tickets.  They  enjoy  assuming 
an  extremely  professional  air,  and  favor  you  with 
much  fluent  talk  about  "  stage  business,"  "quick 
studies,"  etc.,  and,  above  all,  the  all-important 
subject  of  costume  is  elaborately  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed.  Usually  these  performances 
consist  of  a  good  deal  of  music  and  one  or  two 
little  parlor  plays,  in  which  the  amateur  is  only 
moderately  ridiculous.  There  is  enough  of  really 
good  musical  talent  in  society  to  make  the  first 
mentioned  feature  of  the  entertainments  by  no 
means  indifferent.  There  is  an  amateur  orches- 
tra which  does  not  hesitate  to  attempt  works 
which  might  daunt  Thomas.  Althojgh  occa- 
sionally floored  by  their  loftiest  efforts,  with  less 
pretentious  productions  they  are  quite  success- 
ful. Among  the  singers  Miss  das  Nogueiras, 
the  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  Minister,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  amateurs.  She  is  a  very 
brunette  young  woman,  with  her  curly  black 
hair  rolled  high  off  her  forehead,  and  decidedly 
pretty  in  quite  an  original  style.  Her  voice  is  a 
mezzo-soprano,  and,  although  rather  light,  is 
sweet  and  well  trained.  She  is  an  ardent  Cath- 
olic, and  is  especially  active  in  all  entertain- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  that  church. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  weeks  of  rehearsal  and 
months  of  talk,  some  of  the  ambitious  young 
musicians  produced  Patience.  They  were 
obliged  to  call  on  a  professional  to  take  the 
title  role — not  that  volunteers  from  among  the 
amateurs  were  lacking,  but  rather  from  an  em- 
barras  de  richesses  in  that  respect.  Why  is  it 
that  Patience  is  such  a  favorite  selection  of  the 
confiding  young  amateur?  Both  the  acting  and 
the  music  are  quite  beyond  their  scope,  and 
when  it  isn't  good  it  is  very,  very  bad.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  young  ladies  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  showing  their  pretty  round  arms 
in  the  extremely  becoming  esthetic  costumes, 
nor  the  young  gentlemen  the  opportunity  of 
being  surrounded  for  once  by  twenty  love-sick 
maidens.  On  this  occasion  the  theater  was  the 
prettiest  in  town,  the  orchestra  was  fair,  the 
house  full  of  society  people  and  brilliant  toilets; 
the  girls,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  member 
of  the  chorus,  extremely  pretty,  and  attired  in 
most  becoming  clothes ;  the  flowers  sent  by  their 
admirers  embraced  every  known  device  in  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
performance — well,  the  best  we  can  do  for  the 
performance  is  to  take  Whittier's  advice,  and 
"breath  over  it  forgetfulness." 

Rather  more  successful  was  the  amateur  repre- 
sentation of  I3ert  Riddle's  little  opera  of  The 
Debutante,  or  The  Kettledrum.  Perhaps  one 
reason  was  that  the  performers  were  on  more 
familiar  ground,  being  rather  more  addicted  to 
going  to  kettledrums  than  to  posturing  around 
as  worshipers  at  Bunthorne's  shrine.  Another 
reason  may  have  been  the  number  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  rehearsals.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris 
Theodora  was  rehearsed  five  hundred  and  fifty 
times  before  it  was  presented,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  doleful  wails  of  the  performers,  The 
Dlbutante  was  not  far  behind  it.  The  libretto 
had  to  stand  a  pretty  severe  test,  as  it  is  so 
much  in  the  Gilbert  vein  as  to  be  constantly 
compared  with  that  author's  work.  The  author, 
Mr.  Albert  Riddle,  is  a  very  versatile  and  clever 
young  man,  and  well  known  in  Washington 
society,  where  he  is  much  liked.  His  father  is 
the  District  Attorney — a  small  but  stately  person- 
age, with  an  imposing  white  beard — who  is 
himself  something  of  a  "  literary  feller,"  having 
written  several  novels,  which  are  extremely 
comic,  though  not  intentionally  so.  The  son 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  bright  and 
amusing  little  satire  on  Washington  society,  as 
you  will  soon  see  for  yourselves.  Mestayer  has 
bought  it,  and  it  is  to  be  presented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  Mr.  Riddle  in  a  leading  role. 

The  water  war  wages  with  unabated  fury. 
The  Commissioners  continue  to  deny  with  un- 
utterable disdain  the  suggestion  that  any  fault 
can  reasonably  be  found  with  the  delicious 
article  of  water  they  furnish.  Professor  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  calls  attention  with  befitting 
modesty  to  the  annoying  incident  of  having  the 
water  in  one  of  his  pipes  stopped  for  some  days, 
and  his  house  filled  with  a  ghastly  odor  from 
a  partially  decomposed  eel  in  the  pipe.  The 
incident  attracts  little  attention,  however,  as 
we  are  all  quite  accustomed  to  eels  in  our  pipes, 
as  also  to  a  perpetual  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell,  which  makes  taking  a  bath  an  enterprise 
'  not  to  be  lightly  entered  upon.  An  enterprising 
merchant  here  advertises  pure  water,  five  gallons 
for  a  dollar,  but  I  do  think  he  has  gained  many 
customers. 

Decoration  Day,  on  account  of  the  rain,  was 
not  celebrated  here  this  year  with  the  general 
rejoicing  that  usually  marks  its  observance. 


Ordinarily  it  appears  to  be  the  patriotic  custom 
to  print  in  the  newspapers  a  large  number  of 
mournful  odes  on  the  dead  heroes,  and  then  fill 
your  basket  and  take  all  your  family  to  a  picnic. 
Every  boat  and  train  that  leaves  the  city  is 
crowded,  and  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  excursion  parties  is  well  patron- 
ized by  a  cheerful,  not  to  say  hilarious,  crowd. 
The  rain  was  a  great  damper  on  all  this  celebra- 
tion, as  it  left  one  not  even  the  poor  recourse  of 
going  to  the  cemetery.  The  Veterans  presented 
a  rather  less  resplendent  appearance  than  usual, 
with  their  martial  forms  shrouded  in  gossamers 
and  shielded  by  umbrellas.  A  few  faithful  pa- 
triots, however,  besides  the  Veterans  and  their 
families,  did  brave  the  terrors  of  Virginia 
mud,  which  have  become  proverbial,  and  reach 
Arlington.  Miss  Cleveland  sent  over  a  box 
of  exquisite  flowers,  and  the  public  school  chil- 
dren sent  five  furniture-wagon  loads.  There 
is  every  prospect  of  a  prompt  replenishment  of 
all  the  cemeteries  from  the  luxuriant  crop  of 
colds  and  pneumonia  contracted  over  there,  for 
the  grass  was  as  wet  as  it  could  be,  and  the  dense 
mist  from  the  Potomac  shrouded  everything. 
Even  the  ancient  darkies  who  annually  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  selling  from  stands  at  the  road- 
side horse-cakes,  pink  lemonade  and  pigs'  feet 
to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  survivors,  were  afraid 
to  venture  out.  However,  they  can  no  doubt 
use  their  stock  just  as  well  next  year,  and  it  will 
probably  not  look  much  staler  or  dustier  than 
usual. 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  Decoration  Day,  if 
only  that  for  one  day  in  the  year  the  hideous 
marble  tablet  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  de- 
pot, which  commemorates  the  murder  of  General 
Garfield,  should  be  covered  with  flowers.  It  is 
an  act  of  charity  to  the  traveling  public  to  dis- 
guise it.  Of  the  thousands  of  people  who  hasten 
back  and  forth  through  the  depot,  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  stop  to  look  at  it,  and  there 
are  few  of  the  hurrying  feet  that  do  not  pause 
for  a  moment  at  the  silver  star  in  the  floor,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  June  i,  1885. 


Playing  euchre  with  a  woman  : 

"  Whose  play  is  it?" 

"  Who  took  that  trick?  " 

"  What's  trumps?" 

"  What  was  led?  " 

"  Whose  ace  is  that?  " 

"  Did  I  take  that?  " 

"  What's  trumps?  " 

"  Is  it  my  play?  " 

"That's  the  left  bower,  ain't  it?" 

"  Is  that  mine?  " 

"Ain't  you  got  a  club?" 

"  What  s  trumps?  " 

"Did  that  euchre  us?" 

"  How  many  did  we  make?  " 

"  Whose  deal  is  it?" — Whip. 


People  who  laugh  at  American  wines  should 
pause  and  reflect  as  so  their  future  course. 
French  vineyards  are  being  replanted  with 
American  vine  roots.  In  the  department  of  the 
Herault  alone  64,222  acres  have  been  replanted 
with  American  vine  roots. 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 

 OF  

THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  juT5th 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


THE  CREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

 IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  rates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Eastern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
quarters, 2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


COSTIVENESS 

affects  seriously  all  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs,  including  the  Kid- 
neys. AVheu  these  organs  are  so  uffected, 
they  fail  to  extract  from  the  blood  t lie 
uric  acid,  which,  carried  through  the  cir- 
culation, causes  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  are  also 
affected  by  costiveness,  causing 

Bilious  Disorders. 

Among  the  warning  svmptoms  of  liilious- 
ness  are  Nausea.  Dizziness,  Headache, 
Weakness,  Fever,  Dimness  of  Vision, 
Yellowness  of  Skin.  Pains  in  the  Side. 
Hack  and  Shoulders,  Foul  Mouth.  Furred 
Tongue,  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
Bowels,  Vomiting,  etc. 

The  Stomach  suffers  when  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  Indigestion  or 

Dyspepsia, 

follows.  Fetid  Breath,  Gastric  Pains, 
Headache,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  M  ater- 
brash,  Nervousness,  and  Depression,  ;m  i-  all 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  Ibis  distress- 
ing malady.  A  Sure  Relief  for  Irregtl- 
larities  of  the  Stomach  and  all  consequent 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 

AYER'S  PILLS. 

They  stimulate  the  stomach,  free  the 
bowels,  healthfully  invigorate  the  torpid 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  by  their  cleansing, 
healing  and  tonic  properties,  strengthen 
and  purify  the  whole  system,  and  restore 
it  to  a  salutary  and  normal  condition. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bold  by  all  Druggists. 


SMOKE  THE    J\[  "FQW 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette U  bmhossed  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

323-225  Battery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  V  M>  MM  K  A  CO., 

2it  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  San  some  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street. 

San  Francisco. 


* 

send  to 


STAR  GOAL. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAR  RIVEK  COAL  CO., 

106  to  112  Mission  street. 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE   TO   ORDER.        IX    ANY  STYLE. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

129  and  131  Kearuj-  Street. 


BSTAB. 
1865. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watcbes  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.   Store  always  open. 


GEO.  WINTER, 


J.  T.  PRICE. 


BIG  HEDGE 

POULTRY  YAROS, 

NO.     1331     SIXTH  AVENUE, 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

PIGEONS,  GUINEA  HENS, 

PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS, 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  RABBITS. 

Particular  attention  called  to  my  new 

BROODERS 

For  Young  Chickens,  Turkeys,  etc. 


INCUBATORS  of  ALL  VARIETIES. 

Poultry  lir. >, id.  is  and  lurubatnr<t 
011  exhibition 

At  Stalls  12  and  38  Center  Market,  corner  Dupont  and 
Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Maltese  tats,  Scotch  Terriers,  Piles,  and 
Other  Varieties  of  Ilo^s. 

itSTSend  for  Circulars. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   D.  1833. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  30»  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LUUIS  BEER. 


OTTO   NORM  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bash  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 

FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 

ON  A.VD  AFTER  TO-DAY. 


UEBHMAHN 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEAENY  ST., 

Bet.  Bash  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 

liranch  1213-1314  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


tW  FOR   THE  FINEST 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 


M.  MEUSSOORFFER  "KeS 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 

J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  Carpet  Keating  Ma- 
chines, 353  A  355  Tehama  St.,  MX  5th, 

Telephone  Call  3040.  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


60  TQ 


fOR  the 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  annual  hegira  to  the  country  in  June  and 
July  always  ushers  in  a  dull  season  in  theatricals. 
The  people  who  flee  to  the  interior  places  of 
resort  from  the  dust-laden  winds  of  our  summer 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  class  on  whose  patron- 
age the  better  sort  of  our  places  of  amusement 
mainly  rely.  This  lull  in  dramatic  and  musical 
business  is  now  upon  us,  and  yet  the  houses  at 
the  various  theaters  can  hardly  be  called  poor  at 
any  place,  while  in  some  they  are  more  than 
good. 

Excellent  attendance  has  been  the  rule  at  the 
Baldwin  during  the  last  week  of  Miss  Fanny 
Davenport's  almost  unequaled  representation  of 
"Fedora."  Next  Sunday  evening  the  Madison 
Square  company,  assisted  by  the  Baldwin  The- 
ater company,  will  give  a  grand  farewell  per- 
formance of  The  Octoroon,  which  play  was  very 
warmly  received  at  its  late  production.  This 
(Saturday)  evening  will  be  positively  the  last 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  remarkable  persona- 
tion, as  on  Monday  Miss  Davenport  and  her 
husband  (Mr.  Price),  Miss  Cayvan,  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  Mr.  Crompton,  and  Mr.  Frohman  start  for 
the  East. 

The  Mestayer- Vaughn  company  follow  Mon- 
day, June  15th,  in  their  play,  We,  Us  &*  Co., 
which  has  been  a  complete  success  all  over  the 
East.  Its  principal  and  avowed  object  is  to 
make  people  laugh,  which  is  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficiently charitable  one  to  merit  practical  en- 
couragement. But  there  is  also  a  certain  motive 
or  central  idea  in  the  play  itself,  which  is  to 
satirize  the  extravagant  claims  of  healing  springs 
and  quackery  in  general.  The  New  York  World 
says  of  it :  "An  immense  audience  enjoyed  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  almost  continuous  laughter 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  last  night.  It  is  altogether 
a  very  grotesque  conceit,  happily  filled  with 
popular  songs,  dances  and  medleys  without 
number.'? 

Last  Sunday  evening  the  French  Theater  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul  Juignet, 
closed  its  season  with  an  unusually  interesting 
and  varied  performance.  An  amusing  vaudeville 
in  one  act  (a  sort  of  burlesque  of  the  secret  so- 
ciety mania)  was  followed  by  a  well-acted  com- 
edy, in  which  M.  Juignet  displayed  his  usual  de- 
lightful gifts  in  light  comedy,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  company  very  fairly  seconded  his  efforts. 
Les  Amendes  de  Timothee  is  the  story  of  a  fond 
but  French  husband  who  kept  a  kind  of  debtor 
and  creditor  account  with  his  wife  (unknown, 
however,  to  her),  debiting  himself  with  all  his 
marital  shortcomings  and  sub  rosa  treacheries, 
and  conscientiously  balancing  the  account  by 
some  unwonted  concessions  or  indulgences  of 
his  wife's  somewhat  extravagant  tastes.  The 
usual  comedy  complication  and  misunderstand- 
ing is  followed  by  a  domestic  tempest,  and  an 
eventual  explanation  and  reconciliation.  The 
large  audience  enjoyed  the  pretty  and  amusingly 
witty  dialogue  as  only  a  French  audience  can. 
Gargouillada,  an  opera  bouffe  in  a  laughable 
conglomerate  dialect  of  Franco-Italian,  was  very 
pleasantly  rendered.  The  evening  ended  with 
the  appearance  of  Mile.  Aimee,  who  made  her 
adieux  to  her  compatriots  and  the  public  in 
some  of  her  inimitable  specialities — "Les  Ecre- 
visses,"  "  Tyrolienne,"  "  The  Lovely  Angeline,' 
and  "  Pretty  as  a  Picture."  The  audience  gave 
the  charming  comedienne  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception,  and  rounds  of  applause  followed  each 
graceful  and  sparkling  number. 

The  Maubury  &  Overton  company,  including 
Mr.  Lewis  Morrison,  have  been  playing  The 
Wages  of  Sin  at  the  California.  The  play  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Harvey's  productions  which  have 
been  given  here  lately,  and  its  reputation,  aided 
by  good  acting  and  low  prices,  has  succeeded  in 
fairly  filling  the  house.  When  a  good  seat  can 
be  reserved  for  fifty  cents,  every  one  with  a  taste 
for  this  sort  of  intellectual  entertainment  should 
be  able  to  gratify  it. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  has  taken  a  lease  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  opened  it  last  Saturday 
night  with  his  popular  and  exciting  drama, 
Passion's  Slave.  The  house  was  well  filled  on 
the  opening  evening,  and  if  the  houses  have 
fallen  off  a  little  during  the  week  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing at  this  dull  season.  A  Grand  Opera  House 
audience  can  hardly  be  a  fair  test  of  success  in 
any  case.  In  the  first  instance,  the  place  has 
come  to  be  considered  out  of  the  way.  The 
transient  element  will  drop  in  at  some  down- 
town theater  in  the  round  of  an  after-dinner 
stroll,  but  a  trip  to  the  Grand  involves  premedi- 
tation. Again,  the  large  auditorium  looks  but 
sparsely  filled  with  an  audience  that  would  make 
a  crowd  in  one  of  the  smaller  and  snugger 
places.  But  so  long  as  Mr.  Stevens's  venture 
meets  with  as  good  encouragement  as  at  present, 
he  may  tide  over  this  interregnum  of  general 
dullness  and  reap  his  reward  when  livelier  times 
shall  come. 

The  Bush  Street,  having  gone  back  to  its 
legitimate  line  of  amusement  pure  and  simple, 
is  keeping  it  up  with  unvarying  success.  The 
lurid  lights  of  melodrama,  of  however  exciting 
and  absorbing  a  character,  seem  to  do  violence 
to  all  our  cherished  associations  with  this  little 
theater.  The  very  name  of  the  Bush  Street  has 
become  suggestive  of  fun.  We  enter  its  porta 
with  an  incipient  smile,  which  broadens  at  the 


box-office,  deepens  at  the  door — reflected  from  the 
genial  faces  of  manager,  treasurer  and  door- 
keeper— and  by  the  time  we  pass  our  checks  to 
the  usher  the  smile  has  reached  a  broad  grin, 
which  is  usually  justified  by  whatever  is  going 
on  upon  the  stage.  It  is  therefore  a  startling 
contradiction  when  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  heavy  villains,  deserted  wives,  tearful 
maidens,  and  religious  convicts.  But  this  state 
of  things  is  a  rare  lapse  from  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  the  Bush  Stcee.t.  At  present  it  is  nobly  sus- 
taining its  ideal  character  as  a  temple  of  fun. 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Fay,  already  well  known  in 
California,  are,  with  their  own  company,  giving 
us  Irish  Aristocracy — which  is  Afuldoon's  I'icnic 
endued  with  a  more  sustained  and  consecutive 
interest.  Hugh  Fay  is  a  noted  "  Muldoon," 
and  fully  sustains  his  reputation.  William 
Barry  is  equally  suited  in  the  part  of  "  Michael 
Mulcahey,"  and  the  entire  company  fill  their 
parts  in  the  play  satisfactorily,  and  execute  their 
several  specialties  neatly  and  effectively.  Mr. 
Stuart's  deep  bass  was  heard  to  great  advantage 
in  "  Down  Deep  Within  the  Cellar";  but  it  may 
be  suggested  that  while  this  song  admits  of  il- 
lustrations by  gestures  and  facial  contortions, 
"The  Lost  Chord"  is  scarcely  improved  by 
such  embellishment.  In  fact,  if  sacrilege  were 
made  a  penal  offense,  Mr.  Stuart's  rendering  of 
"The  Lost  Chord  "  might  result  in  a  life  sen- 
tence. 

The  entertainment  given  at  Irving  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  aid  of  the  San  Francisco 
Girls'  Union,  called  out  a  sufficient  number  to 
about  half  fill  the  hall.  The  noble  object  of  the 
organization,  which  is  to  afford  home  and  em- 
ployment to  working-girls,  deserved  a  far  more 
general  recognition.  A  programme  of  this  kind 
arouses  apparently  little  interest  as  yet  in  our 
amusement-loving  city.  It  is  evident  that  Bos- 
ton and  San  Francisco  are  at  opposite  extremes 
of  this  broad  land  in  more  senses  than  one. 
However,  people  cannot  be  scolded  into  hearing 
what  they  don't  want.  They  must  be  coaxed 
along  by  giving  them  something  so  good  (good 
from  an  entertaining  standpoint)  that  they  will 
come  again,  and  bring  a  friend.  To  be  sure,  we 
went  in  crowds  to  hear  a  very  poorly  delivered 
lecture  by  G.  A.  Sala;  but  he  came  all  the  way 
from  England.  A  prophet  is  not  unfrequently 
held  cheaply  in  his  own  country,  and  it  is  not 
alone  wines  and  bonnets  that  receive  an  added 
value  from  bearing  the  stamp,  "  Imported." 
Most  of  the  participants  were  new  to  the  plat- 
form, and  some  of  the  best  productions  failed  in 
effect  through  indistinct  enunciation  and  lack 
of  elocutionary  expression.  Quite  a  number  of 
those  whose  names  were  down  on  the  programme 
were  absent,  and  were  referred  to  with  consider- 
able severity  by  Mr.  Cummins  in  his  "opening 
address."  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  those  who  so  kindly  and  ably  exerted 
themselves  were  rewarded  by  securing  a  satisfac- 
tory financial  result  for  a  most  worthy  and 
noble  object. 

The  Standard  Theater  will  remain  closed  for 
the  present,  and  until  a  suitable  attraction  offers. 
The  regular  minstrel  season  at  this  theater 
opens  August  25th,  with  William  Sweatnam  as 
principal  comedian  and  end-man,  and  W.  S. 
Mallady  as  musical  director.  Mr.  Mallady  en- 
joys a  very  high  reputation  as  a  musician  of 
unusual  thoroughness  and  ability.  Manager 
Stechhan  is  negotiating  with  the  very  best  min- 
strel talent  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
promises  a  better  and  stronger  company  than 
has  yet  appeared  at  the  Standard. 

NOTES. 

Clara  Morris  is  studying  "  Theodora." 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  starts  on  a  concert  tour 
in  June,  under  Major  Pond's  management. 

The  reports  of  the  Bernhardt's  failing  health 
are  corroborated  by  all  who  have  seen  her  in 
Paris. 

One  more  week  of  Barry  and  Fay  at  the  Bush 
Street.  New  plays,  A  Can  of  Dynamite  and 
Cone  Crazy. 

The  Tivoli  will  continue  The  Merry  War  for 
the  present,  owing  to  the  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  its  production. 

Marcus  M.  Henry,  who  has  been  on  the  road 
for  the  Lockes,  arranging  in  advance  for  the 
Materna  concerts,  arrived  in  this  city  last  Sun- 
day night. 

The  oldest  dramatic  critic  in  New  York,  in 
point  of  actual  service,  is  William  Winter,  of 
the  Tribune.  He  is  described  as  "a  small  man 
with  a  shock  of  shaggy  hair." 

The  debut  of  Miss  Lizzie  Vigoreux  as  "  Amy 
Robsart,"  was  announced  for  Friday  evening  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House.  Our  local  debutantes 
seem  to  have  a  decided  passion  for  "doing  the 
Grand." 

At  the  Wigwam,  under  the  management  of 
Edward  Barrett,  will  be  presented  a  very  attract- 
ive list  of  specialties,  and  the  spectacular  play, 
A  Tale  of  Enchantment,  all  for  the  merely  nomi- 
nal sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Miss  Carrie  Godfrey  (known  in  San  Francisco 
daring  her  school  days  as  Carrie  Smart)  is  ] 
spoken  of  as  "  a  good-looking  young  comic 
open  singer,  with  an  excellent  voice  and  no  idea 
of  singing."  She  is  singing  in  Milwaukee  for 
the  summer. 

The  success  of  the  American  English  opera 


season  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New  York, 
is  attributed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
A'ev/s  Letter  to  the  personal  attraction  of  Miss 
Alfa  Norman  and  the  popularity  of  our  old  favor- 
ite, Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin. 

Irene  Worrell,  one  of  trie  now  almost  forgotten 
San  Francisco  favorites,  the  "Worrell  Sisters," 
is  with  Murphy  &  Mack's  Comedy  Four  com- 
pany. The  once  familiar  photographic  grouping 
of  the  three  pretty  and  piquant  faces  is  still 
preserved  in  an  occasional  old-time  collection. 

The  stockholders  in  the  fine  painting  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  have  just  received  their  third 
dividend  from  that  popular  exhibition.  It  seems 
to  lose  none  of  its  attractiveness,  and  has  even 
moved  the  admiration  of  the  stolid  Mongolian — 
a  group  of  Chinamen  being  an  ordinary  element 
of  the  crowd  of  gazers  on  the  platform. 

Even  the  severely  conservative  Boston  musical 
connoisseur  has  at  last  dared  to  rebel  against 
the  dread  despotism  of  Bach's  fugues  and  medi- 
aeval symphonies.  Although  a  few  barnacled 
"  straight-laced  classicists  "  are  somewhat  scan- 
dalized, yet  Strauss's  waltzes  and  similar  pro- 
productions  arc  delighting  audiences  that  unde- 
niably represent  the  musical  culture  of  the  Hub. 

The  twentieth  industrial  exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  will  open  at  the  Pavilion, 
August  25th.  The  annual  Mechanics'  Institute 
Fair  has  long  been  one  of  the  standard  places  of 
popular  resort  during  its  season.  Its  popularity 
is  perennial,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  falling  off  in  interest  in  the  approaching  ex- 
hibition. The  evening  preceding  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Fair  will  be  devoted  to  the  usual 
interesting  ceremonies. 

At  Woodward's  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  an 
open  air  concert  from  one  to  two  will  be  followed 
by  an  entertaining  programme  of  specialties, 
consisting  of  songs,  dances,  juggling  and  balanc- 
ing, and  feats  on  the  trapez  and  the  horizontal 
bar,  by  accomplished  performers.  The  enter- 
tainment will  end  with  a  comic  afterpiece  by  M. 
Duray,  in  which  the  entire  company  will  appear. 
On  Sunday,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  vocal 
and  instrumental  concert  will  be  given  in  Music 
Hall  at  3:30  p.  m. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Her  Second  I.ove 
will  be  given  all  next  week  until  Saturday,  when 
Unknown  will  be  presented.  This  will  be  re- 
peated Sunday  evening,  June  21st,  after  which 
the  Stranglers  of  Paris  and  The  Trail  of  Crime. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  evidently  resolved  to  curdle  the 
blood  of  our  theater-goers ;  and  as  this  rather  mys- 
terious process  is  an  enjoyable  excitement  to 
average  humanity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  the  best  blood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  roll  thither  to  be  curdled. 

Miss  Nevada  has  written  a  gushing  letter 
strongly  dashed  with  italics,  about  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  "Tell  those  dear  young 
ladies  for  me  that  there  is  only  one  road  to  fame, 
and  that  means  work,  work,  work."  Little 
Emma  will  have  to  follow  the  plan  which  this 
road  "means"  if  she  would  learn  the  correct 
use  of  her  native  English,  and  escape  utter  repu- 
diation by  her  beloved  Mills'.  There  are  many 
roads  to  idiocy,  and  Mile.  Nevada  seems  to  have 
a  phenomenal  faculty  for  finding  them. 

The  Orchestral  Union  concert  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  a  most  grati- 
fying success  in  every  particular.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  flattering,  both  in  point  of  numbers 
and  of  intelligent  appreciation.  Under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Toepke,  the  orchestra  ren- 
dered the  different  numbers  of  a  well-selected 
programme  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Miss 
Elliott  was  the  vocal  soloist  of  the  evening,  and 
her  two  songs  were  warmly  encored.  The  work 
of  the  orchestra  was  also  received  with  deserved 
and  enthusiastic  applause. 

McKee  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  California  Monday,  June  15th.  The 
permanent  company  will  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin,  Messrs.  Frank  Mordaunt,  C. 
B.  Bishop,  D.  H.  Harkins,  J.  J.  Wallace,  Frank 
Wright  and  others,  with  Miss  Isabel  Morris, 
Jean  Clara  Walters,  Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  and 
Fanny  Young — all  of  whom  arc  favorites  with 
the  public.  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rial  will  present 
a  succession  of  strong  novelties,  among  others 
two  important  combination  engagements;  but 
the  policy  of  the  California  as  a  "  stock  theater '' 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  opening  attrac- 
tion will  be  The  Pavements  of  Paris,  by  the 
author  of  The  Two  Orphans.  The  cast  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  play  abounds  in  dramatic 
situations  and  strongly  marked  characters. 


Never  Wear  01. 1  COMMta, 

There  is  one  fact  regarding  the  toilet  that  no 
lady  should  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is,  never  to 
wear  corsets  after  tney  have  lost  their  shape.  It 
not  only  allows  the  figure  to  be  spoiled,  but  new 
corsets  arc  sure  to  prove  uncomfortable  after 
wearing  old  ones,  and  corsets  are  now  so  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable  in  price  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  lady  who  is  neat  in  her  dress  to 
wear  shabby  ones.  Old  articles  ol  this  de- 
scription cause  a  well-fitting  dress  to  lose  its 
set  in  a  very  short  time,  which  certainly  is  a 
misfortune.  I*  or  variety,  style  and  .materia), 
there  is  not  an  establishment  in  America  that 
can  compare  to  Freud's  Great  Corset  House, 
located  at  742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  street,  where  ladies  can  Lry  on  these 
perfect-fitting  corsets  in  comfortable  dressing- 
rooms,  with  mirrors  and  obliging  attendants, 
before  purchasing  them.  Freud's  Corset  House 
closes  at  6  p.  m.  daily,  except  on  Saturdays,  at 
10  p.  m. 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  > 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Ayer's  Pills  arc  palatable,  safe  for  children, 
and  are  more  effective  than  any  other  known 
cathartic. 


Mother's  birthday!  Muller's  pebble  spec- 
tacles and  eyeglasses,  13;  Montgomery  street, 
near  Hush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


The  New  Jersey  champagne  makers  will  turn 
their  attention  to  Perrier-Jouct  of  1874,  which 
sold  at  $102  a  dozen  at  the  auction  sale  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Wilton's  wines. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Hank 
at  a  recent  meeting,  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  five  (5)  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock.  The  above  dividend  is  $50,000,  and  will 
be  paid  on  the  1st  of  July.  They  also  directed 
$50,000  to  be  carried  over  to  the  surplus  fund, 
making  the  same  a  good  round  half  a  million. 
The  dividend  paid  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum,  which  is  all  that  any  of  our  local 
banks  are  paying.  The  reserve  fund  of  the 
Pacific  Hank  is  now  one-half  as  large  as  the 
capital.  There  is  a  good  line  of  deposits,  and 
the  bank  always  carries  a  safe  margin  of  cash  to 
meet  the  claims  of  depositors.  In  the  official 
statement  for  January  I,  1885,  the  amount  of 
cash  actually  on  hancf  was  over  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  due  depositors. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Mr.  John  P.  Si.ocum  Manager 

Seale  ol'  Price* : 

(Orchestra  and  Orchestra  Circle  ) 
Best  Reserved  Seat,  50c;  Dress  Circle,  Best  Reserved 
Seat,  35c;   Family  Circle,  Best  Reserved  Seal,  15c; 
Gallery,  ioc.    Matinee  Prices— 15,  25  and  35c,  best 
seats. 

Will  be  presented.  With  All  Its  Scenic  Splendor, 

PASSION'S  SLAVE, 

With  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  and  a  Powerful  Company, 
Sunday  Evening,  June  14th, 
Elaborate  production  of  HER  SECOND  LOVE. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Sunday  June  14tli 

GRAND  GAS 

BALLOON  ASCENSION, 

By  PROF.  F.  F.  MARTIN,  in  his  Mammoth  Air  Ship 
Hercules. 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY  JUNE  13  AND  14 

First  appearance  of  the 
EXCELSIOR  STAB  COMBINATION. 

20  artists  20 

Introducing  Egyptian  Pyramids,  Elaborate  Groupings, 
Classic  Poses,  Extraordinary  Contor- 
tions, Sketches,  etc. 
On  exhibition— A  Canary  Bird  11  Years  Old. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BXJILlDIlSra- 
S*  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

FANNY  DAVENPORT 

Assisted  by  the  Madison  Square  and  Baldwin  Theater 
Companies,  in 

FEDORA. 

Sunday  Evening,  June  14  —  Repetition  of  the  great 
production,  THE  OCTOROON. 


CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Until  further  notice,  Harvey's  Latest  London  Success, 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN, 

With  a  great  cast. 
Monday,  June   15th,  inauguration  of  the  California 
Stock  Company  in  THE  PAVEMENTS  OK  PARIS. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAV  ITT. . . .  Lbsske  and  Proprirtor. 
C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

The  Eminent  Comedians, 

BARRY  AND  FAY, 

Supported  by  Their  Own  Company,  in  their  great  success, 

IRISH  ARISTOCRACY. 

Popular  Prices. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Monday  Evening,  June  8th,  and  until  further  notice, 
Strauss's  Comic  Opera, 

THE  MERRY  WAR. 

Id  Active  Preparation  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CEMETERY  RANBLINGS. 


TVIisnion  Uolores. 


BY  MARION  HILL. 


"It  does  not  not  look  like  San  Francisco,  does  it?" 
asked  my  friend,  halting  and  gazing  about  him  with  an 
eighteenth-  century- Spanish-mission-Serra  converted-In- 
dian  look  in  his  eyes. 

A  white  stretch  of  sunlit  road  losing  itself  in  the  stunted 
mountains  not  far  distant;  a  few  low  buildings  glaring  in 
the  sun,  and  looking  as  it  they  belonged  somewhere  else; 
a  cross-tipped  convent  rising  from  an  inclosure  of  trees; 
the  white-faced  Mission,  "  red-roofed  with  tile";  a  mo- 
tionless black-gowned  priest ;  a  noticeable  stillness  hang- 
ing over  everything.  No,  certainly  not  like  the  San 
Francisco  of  to-day,  but  calling  vividly  to  mind  that 
strange  San  Francisco  of  the  past,  when,  after  the  angelus 
had  sounded  from  these  very  mission  bells,  the  prome- 
naders  deserted  Montgomery  and  Clay  streets  and  strolled 
toward  their  hotels  (there  were  no  homes  then),  the  more 
fashionable  resorting  to  the  St.  Francis,  on  Dupont  street, 
while  the  majority  frequented  the  Rassette  House;  after 
dining  to  patronize  the  Adelphi,  the  Jenny  Lind,  or  the 
American,  where,  night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
mediocre  companies  played  comedy  and  drama  to  crowd- 
ed houses.  Strange  days  those!  In  one  end  of  town 
fortunes  won  without  exultation,  lost  without  regret,  in  a 
single  night;  while  in  the  otherthe  black-gowned  brother- 
hood, kneeling  on  the  earthen  floor,  told  their  beads  and 
lived  over  the  time  when  they  were  the  government,  they 
were  the  law,  theirs  was  the  power. 

"Don't  stand  mooning  here  all  day,"  I  said,  impa- 
tiently; and  my  friend  (hereafter  M.  F.)  started  from  his 
reverie  and  resumed  his  way. 

We  had  fancied  the  street  deserted,  but  a  few  steps 
brought  us  upon  two  school-girls  who,  seated  upon  a  clump 
of  stones  in  the  road,  were  apparently  sketching  the  old 
church  and  its  picturesque  surroundings.  As  we  passed 
they  dropped  their  pencils  and  compared  work. 

"  Yours  looks  funny,"  said  the  Red  Hat,  critically. 

"  Doesn't  look  any  funnier  than  yours,"  retorted  the 
Sketch  Book. 

"But  mine's  only  a  rough  sketch;  I'm  going  to  fix  it 
up  when  I  get  home." 

"So's  mine;  so'm  I."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "The 
roof's  all  covered  with  broken  flower-pots.  Shall  we  put 
those  in?" 

"Those  are  tiles;  yes,  I  guess  we'd  better."  Then 
they  earnestly  set  to  work  anew  upon  their  dreadful  draw- 
ings. We  know  they  were  dreadful,  for  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them. 

As  we  pushed  open  the  gate  of  the  quaint  little  ceme- 
tery and  gazed  down  the  willow-shaded  path,  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  crept  over  us,  as,  in  anticipation,  we  threaded 
the  tangled  lanes,  browsed  among  historic  stones  whose 
simple  epitaphs  "  implored  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh," 
or  stumbled  over  a  deeply  imbedded  slab,  before  which 
we  knelt,  trying  to  decipher  the  Latin  inscription  on  its 
blackened  face.  All  the  antiquarian  in  us  was  aroused. 
We  were  at  last  within  the  holy  ground  of  the  Mission 
Dolores,  whose  name  alone  stirs  the  heart  vaguely  and 
sadly,  and  we  no  longer  seemed  to  be  ourselves  of  an 
hour  ago;  we  felt — well — different.  That  is  all  the  ex- 
planation I  can  give  of  the  peculiar  mystic  feeling  that 
fell  over  us,  descending,  perhaps,  from  the  dark  embras- 
ures where  the  three  silent  bells  hang. 

After  ten  minutes'  rambling  about  the  wild  little  place, 
where  Castilian  roses  run  riot,  we  began  to  grow  disap- 
pointed. No  moss-stained  relics,  no  historic  stones,  no 
Latin  inscriptions,  no  sunken  lettered  fragments;  but 
Kellys  here,  Callaghans  there,  O'Briens  everywhere. 

"The  O'Murphys  seem  to  have  taken  reserved  seats," 
said  M.  F.,  disconsolately.  "  I  can  find  nothing  else.  I 
thought  this  was  the  resting  place  of  gobernantes ,  com- 
mandantes,  and  their  kin." 

The  part  fronting  Dolores  street  is  the  newest ;  further 
back  it  becomes  more  interesting ;  but  what  strikes  one 
most  forcibly  is  the  extraordinarily  bad  state  of  preser- 
vation the  place  is  in  generally.  Some  stones  placed 
there  scarcely  twenty-five  years  ago,  lie  uprooted  and 
broken ;  and  monuments  that  should  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition are  chipped  and  defaced.  Perhaps  it  has  a  great 
number  of  careless  visitors ;  though  all  the  time  we  were 
there  we  saw  none  except  the  two  girls  who  had  been 
sketching  in  the  road.  They  made  a  flying  tour  of  the 
long  cemetery,  sat  down  under  the  willow,  threw  out  a 
few  ridiculous  remarks  for  our  benefit,  spied  a  yellow 
snail  some  five  inches  long  very  near  them,  started  up 
with  a  nervous  scream  apiece,  called  it  a  "  horrid  bug," 
and  decamped.    Certainly  they  did  very  little  damage. 

Feeling  a  trifle  disappointed  after  our  wanderings,  and 
thirsting  for  information,  we  asked  a  workman  in  the 
church-yard  whether  any  legends  were  connected  with 
the  place.  After  a  thoughtful  pause,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  be  unearthing  volumes,  he  brightened  up  and 
said,  "  None  as  I  knows  on." 

Rather  baffled,  we  asked  him  if  he  could  give  us  iny 
interesting  points  about  the  old  church.  He  lost  him- 
self in  scholarly  reverie  once  more,  then  grinned  pleas- 
antly, and  said,  "  I  cuddent."    Each  time  with  a  sur-  | 


prised  tone,  as  if  he  had  made  a  discovery  which  as- 
tonished him.  We  turned  our  backs  upon  him, 
and  sauntered  into  the  street.  As  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  church  a  voice  said,  "  We  wanted  to  go  in  there 
awfully,  but  we  were  kind  of  afraid.  May  we  come  in 
with  you?  " 

It  was  the  Sketch  Book  who  spoke,  her  courage  being 
restored  by  an  occasional  nudge  from  the  elbow  of  the 
Red  Hat. 

We  promised  to  defend  them  in  case  of  danger,  and  all 
entered  together. 

The  church  is  a  long  dreary  hall,  its  low  ceiling  roughly 
painted  in  stripes  of  red  and  white.  Near  the  door 
recesses  for  the  plates  of  holy  water  have  been  scooped  in 
the  adobe  walls,  and  by  one  of  them  stood  a  dirty  barrel, 
with  a  muddy  drop  of  water  in  it.  M.  F.  said  it  must  be 
the  font;  but  I  think  it  was  doing  temporary  duty,  as  a 
trowel  and  some  mortar  indicated  recent  repairing.  Two 
dark  little  confessional  boxes  and  rows  of  black  benches 
furnish  the  gloomy  interior.  On  one  wall  is  hung  a  pecu- 
liarly painted  canvas  resembling  the  side  scene  of  a  theater 
(this  is  said  in  all  reverence),  probably  once  the  rude 
decoration  of  the  altar,  and  removed  for  the  carved  piece 
which  now  takes  its  place.  This  altar  carving  is  put 
together  in  blocks  like  a  child's  puzzle,  and  entirely  covers 
one  wall,  while  on  either  side  is  a  smaller  carving  of  three 
saints.  The  figures  are  nearly  life  size,  each  standing  in 
a  columned  niche. 

As  you  first  peer  through  the  gloomy  church  you  are 
pertinaciously  reminded  of  a  Chinese  joss-house.  The 
garish  painting  and  shiny  figures  strengthen  the  impression. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  you  are  ashamed  and  shocked  at 
the  comparison,  for  there  is  a  sacredness,  an  indisputable 
holyness,  about  the  place,  that  surrounds  you  like  a  mist, 
and  you  resent  the  lightest  jest,  the  softest  laugh. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  overcome  at  once,  and  con- 
versed in  sepulchral  tones  until  they  again  emerged  into 
daylight.  We  climbed  up  into  the  little  gallery,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  benches  and  the  distant  altar.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  beautiful  Lola  Montez  knelt  there  and 
gave  her  name  away  for  another,  on  that  early  morning 
long  ago?  If  they  could  speak,  what  wonderful  tales 
those  silent  figures  could  tell !  If,  as  Spiritualists  affirm, 
inanimate  objects  bear  the  impress  of  every  word  they  have 
listened  to,  every  scene  they  have  witnessed,  what  histories 
could  be  read  from  these  painted  walls. 

"  Don't  touch  that  rope!"  said  M.  F.,  suddenly. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  young  lady  in  the  red  hat, 
starting  away  from  the  three  ropes  that  dangled  from  the 
ceiling. 

"  Each  one  rings  a  loud-mouthed  bell,  and  at  the  first 
peal  you  would  have  a  swarm  of  angry  padres  down  upon 
you ! " 

"Mercy!"  ejaculated  the  Red  Hat;  but  she  laid  her 
hand  on  all  three  ropes,  remarking,  "  Well,  I  touched 
them,  anyway,"  and  appeared  satisfied. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  this  Mission  Dolores?  " 
asked  the  Sketch  Book,  dejectedly.  "  Nobody  seems  to 
know  anything  about  it.  We're  trying  to  learn  something 
this  vacation,  and  we  study  up  about  a  place  and  then  go 
there.  Now,  we  found  out  that  this  was  started  on 
November  9,  1776,  by  Juniper  Somebody;  but  that's  all." 

"And  that  they  didn't  have  any  organ,  but  fired  guns 
instead,  and  had  smoke  for  incense." 

"  Yes;  but  can't  you  tell  us  any  more?" 

In  the  words  of  our  Milesian  friend,  "  we  cuddent." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  block  from  the  church  is  a  low- 
tiled  structure  made  of  adobe  and  rough  logs,  a  tumbling 
porch  across  the  front.  This  building  was  once  part  of 
the  monastery ;  then  a  meeting  house ;  then  a  prison ; 
next,  I  think,  Bob  Ridley's  mansion  house,  which  still 
lives  in  pioneer  memory;  lastly,  a  store.  Now,  with  its 
doors  and  windows  boarded  up,  it  is  regarded  with  dread 
by  the  neighbors,  and  shunned  by  the  small  boy;  for  it 
has  degenerated  into  a  robber's  cave,  a  smuggler's  retreat, 
where  the  lowest  class  of  tramps  have  their  lairs  and  hold 
their  orgies. 

On  hearing  of  the  existence  of  "  banditti,"  as  they 
persisted  in  calling  them,  the  school-girls  frantically  made 
for  home,  and  we  were  not  sorry  for  it,  for  we  wished 
unconstrained  to  rest  in  the  old  church  and  think  awhile. 
It  is  a  grand  place  to  think  in.  The  fact  is,  it  almost 
saves  you  the  trouble,  and  does  the  thinking  itself. 

What  discordant  crash  was  that?  One  of  the  ponder- 
ous bells  was  heaving  and  noisily  tolling  the  angelus. 
To  us  it  only  spoke  of  a  late  hour  and  a  waiting  dinner; 
but  to  our  poet,  our  own  loved  poet,  some  fifteen  years 
ago  it  had  a  more  eloquent  voice : 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  receding, 

I  touch  the  further  Past — 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory, 

The  sunset  dream,  and  last. 

Once  more  I  see  Portala's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun; 
And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly  drifting, 

The  freighted  galleon. 

Oh,  solemn  bells!  whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old  ; 
Oh,  tinkling  bells!  that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  spiritual  fold ; 

Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness — 

Break,  falter,  and  are  still; 
And  vailed  and  mystic,  like  the  host  descending, 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  TRAMP'S  DEARY. 

Sydney,  glorious  Sydney!  What  language  can  con- 
vey more  than  a  slight  impression  of  the  many  beauties 
of  that  paradise  for  tramps!  Imagine  the  most  genial 
climate  in  the  world,  where  nearly  all  tropical  fruits 
abound.  The  canine  ordinance  is  strictly  enforced,  and 
the  vagrant  act  is  unknown.  Perhaps  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  are  the  extreme  phases  of  life  so  strongly 
depicted  as  in  Sydney,  with  its  heterogeneous  opulence 
and  poverty,  elegance  and  filth,  virtue  and  depravity. 
What  themes  for  the  novelist  could  it  supply,  with  its 
broad  avenues  and  supurb  mansions — the  abodes  of 
wealth,  beauty,  and  talent  on  the  one  side;  its  filthy 
alleys  and  dismal  hovels,  where  the  vilest  creatures  on 
earth  have  congregated,  on  the  other. 

Originally  a  British  penal  settlement,  its  first  inhabit- 
ants were  composed  of  those  true  patriots  who  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good.  Many  of  them,  after 
obtaining  their  liberty,  preferred  remaining  in  a  land 
which,  with  its  mild  climate,  rich  soil  and  abundance  of 
food,  must  have  seemed  a  very  paradise  in  comparison 
with  the  bleak  shores,  severe  winters  and  inhospitable 
cities  of  their  nativity.  It  is  the  descendants  of  those 
men  who  in  many  instances  at  the  present  day  com- 
prise the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  Australia,  and,  though 
perhaps  not  actually  criminal  themselves,  that  morbid 
sympathy  for  crime  which  seems  hereditary  renders 
them  valuable  aids  to  the  outlaws  and  vagabonds  who 
infest  various  portions  of  the  country.  To  that  fact 
Australia  is  principally  indebted  for  her  unenviable  noto- 
riety of  affording  a  secure  asylum  for  the  outcasts  of  all 
nations.  In  many  portions  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  Queensland  the  surest  passport  a  stranger  can  possess 
to  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
lawless  character.  The  knowledge  that  his  liberty  is  en- 
dangered, no  matter  from  what  cause,  is  sufficient  to  enlist 
their  aid  and  sympathy,  and  though  each  of  the  colonies 
possesses  an  extensive  and  well-organized  force  of  mounted 
police,  they  have  hitherto  proved  totally  unable  to  cope 
with  the  monstrous  evil,  while  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  government. 
True,  the  old  time  convicts  are  rapidly  dying  out,  but 
their  ranks  are  being  continually  recruited  from  the 
reckless  rabble  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  who  there 
find  congenial  spirits  and  extensive  fields  of  adventure. 
The  supposition  that  the  law  in  the  British  dominions  is 
more  stricly  enforced  than  in  other  countries  is  erroneous 
as  affecting  these  colonies.  Where  but  in  Australia  could 
such  desperadoes  as  Ward,  Gardener,  Hall,  the  Kelly 
boys,  and  dozens  of  others,  have  reigned  supreme  for 
years,  setting  law  and  order  at  defiance? 

An  adventure  in  which  I  took  a  prominent  part  a  few 
years  ago,  goes  far  to  show  the  friendly  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  outlaws  and  settlers  in  the  back  districts.  In 
1872  the  police  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
who  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  effect  the  capture  of" 
a  noted  outlaw  named  Ward,  alias  Thunderbolt,  em- 
ployed me  to  convey  dispatches  to  some  of  their  col- 
leagues in  an  outlying,  district.  It  was  a  mission  fraught 
with  extreme  peril,  as  it  necessitated  my  passing  through 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  desperado,  who  had  his  spies 
on  every  side ;  and  were  my  errand  merely  suspected,  a 
shot  from  some  lone  hillside  or  dark  ravine  would  have 
terminated  the  old  vagabond's  career.  However,  a  nat- 
ural love  of  adventure,  combined  with  the  promise  of  a 
large  pecuniary  reward,  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
venture,  and,  disguised  as  a  mountaineer,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  I  set  out  on  my  journey.  Toward  evening 
on  the  third  day  I  approached  a  large  cattle  ranch  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  owned  by  two 
women— mother  and  daughter— both  of  whose  husbands 
were  at  the  time  undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment 
for  highway  robbery.  Upon  riding  up  to  the  house  I  was 
met  by  several  young  men  dressed  as  stockmen,  or,  as 
you  would  term  them,  cowboys,  who  cordially  invited  me 
to  remain  over  night — an  invitation  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought  it  advisable  to  accept ;  and,  turn- 
ing my  horse  into  a  field  to  which  they  directed  me,  I 
joined  the  conclave  at  supper,  where  I  soon  discovered 
by  the  questions  of  my  entertainers  that  I  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  excite 
my  fears  until  the  following  morning,  when,  upon  pro- 
ceeding to  the  field,  I  found  my  horse  had  been  stolen  or 
removed,  which  of  course  prevented  me  from  continuing 
my  journey.  After  concealing  all  papers  that  might  have 
led  to  my  detection,  I  returned  to  the  house  and  com- 
municated my  loss  to  the  inmates,  who  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  regret,  the  manner  of  which  convinced  me 
they  were  entirely  affected.  Seeing  no  other  means  to  extri- 
cate myself  from  my  dangerous  predicament,  I  determined 
to  adopt  a  bold  ruse.  Calling  one  who  appeared  to  be 
their  leader  on  one  side,  I  coolly  informed  him  the  police 
were  on  my  track,  and  the  loss  of  my  horse  would  prevent 
my  escape.  "  Why  in  thunder  didn  t  you  tell  me  before?" 
he  exclaimed,  adding,  a  moment  after,  "  But  stay  to-day; 
you  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  I  guarantee  you  will  get 
your  horse  in  the  morning."  Accepting  his  assurance,  I 
remained,  and  that  evening  had  an  interview  with  Ward 
himself— the  very  outlaw  whose  capture  I  was  aiding  to 
effect,  and  who  I  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  to  such  an 
extent  that,  believing  me  a  congenial  spirit,  he  actually 
provided  me  with  provisions  for  the  road  and  guided  me 
several  miles  on  my  way,  only  bidding  me  farewell  when 
he  considered  I  was  perfectly  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Philistines,  as  he  termed  the  police.  In  a  couple  of  days 
after  I  reached  my  destination,  and  returned  with  a  large 
escort  to  the  cattle  ranch  for  the  dispatches  I  bad  been 
obliged  to  leave.  Ward,  however,  had  disappeared,  nor 
was  he  taken  for  over  two  years  after,  when  he  was  shot 
by  a  mounted  trooper  who  accidentally  met  him  in  the 
hills.  A  Virtuous  Vagabond. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ONE  DAY. 


BEING  THE  DIARY  ON  AN  AMERICAN  INFANT 
FOR  THAT  PERIOD. 

Two  a.  m. — Born  a  few  minutes  ago.  Yelled. 

2: 15.— Am  washed.  The  fool  doctor  told  'em 
I  was  a  boy,  just  as  if  that  was  something  new. 
I've  known  it  for  some  time.  Was  whacked 
over  the  lap  of  a  dizzy  old  Christmas  card  of  a 
nurse,  who  proceeded  to  toe  me  out  in  some 
bandages  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  skirts. 
Kicked. 

3:00. — Have  slept  somewhat.  The  gorgeous 
old  valentine  made  for  me  when  I  stirred,  and 
turned  me  into  nineteen  different  positions. 
Must  be  training  me  for  a  contortionist. 
Yelled. 

4:00. — Have  worked  the  sound  waves  for  a 
straight  hour.  The  old  man  isn't  looking  as 
happy  as  he  did.  I  am  a  high  soprano,  I  know, 
for  I  just  heard  some  one  in  the  fourth  story 
swearing.  Old  man  has  remarked  that  I'll  de- 
preciate property  for  four  blocks. 

4:  10. —  Everybody  is  sitting  around.  The  old 
man  has  just  gotten  even  with  the  Doctor  by 
giving  him  one  of  his  cigars.  The  Doctor  will 
have  to  charge  himself  up  with  a  prescription 
pretty  soon. 

4:11.— Told  you  so!  The  Doctor  has  just 
asked  the  old  man  if  he  had  ever  matched  one  of 
his  cigars  against  a  glue  factory.  Yelled  in 
sympathy. 

4: '.5- — The  amiable  old  Easter  memorial  is 
working*  a  bottle.  She  saw  me  watching  her, 
and  said  I  was  a  tootsy-wootsy.  I  wish  I  were 
a  shoesv  bootsy,  I'd  fix  her  for  getting  a  corner 
on  the  family  supplies  and  stowing  them  away 
in  her  stomach. 

4: 18  to  C:  18.— Yelled. 

5  =  20. — The  antique  circus  poster  fed  me  on 
warm  water  and  whisky.  She  said  I  had  the 
colic.    Will  work  the  colic  racket  again. 

6:00. — YVazzer  mazzer  wiz  ev'rybod*/?  Giddy 
old  chromo  wiz  two  heads  whackin'  me  on  the 
back.    Had  colic  twice. 

9:00.— Woke  up  with  a  head.  The  old  man 
ought  to  keep  better  goods.    Guess  I'll  yell. 

9: 15.—  Am  washed.  Feel  a  little  rocky.  Ten 
minutes  for  refreshment,  then  I  intend  to  do  the 
colic  gag  over  again  for  a  cocktail. 

10:00. — Old  man  is  writing  telegrams  about 
me.  He  looks  a  little  like  a  last  year's  bird's 
nest  himself.  Yelled. 

12  : 00.—  Have  been  asleep.  Woke  up  suddenly 
and  saw  the  venerable  nightmare  they've  hired 
to  groom  me,  working  her  jaws  over  enough 
lunch  to  feed  a  shift  of  section  hands.  The  old 
man  oughtn't  to  allow  it.  What '11  I  do  when 
he  kicks  out  if  this  waste  continues?  The 
thought  made  me  so  sad  that  I  yelled. 

3:00  p.  m. — Have  dozed.  Everybody  is  doing 
well  but  the  people  in  the  block,  who  are  tired 
out  for  want  of  sleep.  Will  stir  'em  up  again 
to-night.  Old  man  has  confidence  in  me.  He 
has  just  said  that  he'd  back  my  lungs  against 
any  steam  whistle  in  town,  best  two  toots  out 
three.  It  makes  one  proud  to  have  the  approval 
of  his  parents. 

.5: °°—  Well,  I'll  be  d— d!  I  wis  put  on  a 
pillow  in  a  chair  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  a  fool 
girl  came  in  and  sat  down  on  me.  Yelled. 

5:20. — Colic.    Fortunate  results  :  sleep. 

8:10. — Going  to  sleep  for  the  night.  The 
giddy  old  obelisk  is  in  the  chair  snoring.  Room 
sounds  like  a  round-house.  Mighty  dull  sort  of 
a  day.    Good  night.—  Carl  Herder,  in  Rambler. 


An  eminent  and  aged  divine  accosted  a  young 
preacher  as  follows :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  have 
long  noticed  that  clergymen  deal  much  in  com- 
pliments when  privately  addressing  their  parish- 
ioners. Don't  do  so;  it  lowers  their  estimate  of 
you,  and  is  bad  for  them.  Adults  may  like 
molasses,  but  they  prefer  to  feed  themselves." 
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T.  B.  McGovbrn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Roads  to  the  World-famed  California 
(ieysera  are  in  Excellent  4'ondliion. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


wmm  WARNER'S 

TIPPECANOE 


THE 


BEST 


[COPYRIGHTEOJ. 

TONIC 


 [COPYRIQHTEO.] 

3  I  T  T 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED, 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


FOR   ALL  WEAKNESSES 

OF  DIGESTION. 

$1.00     A.  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  If. 

PROF.  J.  Q.  ADAMS.  South  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  rec- 
ommends Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  THE  Best,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  for  dyspepsia  and  stomach  disorder. 

FOR  TONING  UP  THE  SYSTEM,  NO  SUPERIOR. 

$1.00     J±  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WARNER  A  CO.,  RoclieNter,  v  V. 

J.  H.  DENIO,  Esq.,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  years  ago  was 
taken  with  stomach  disorder,  sleeplessness,  melancholy, 
headaches,  etc.  He  gave  up  his  business  and  resorted 
to  farming,  in  the  hope  that  out-of-door  exercise  would 
restore  him.  He  exhausted  all  the  known  means  of  the 
be  t  physicians  in  vain.  In  1884  began  taking  Warner's 
TIPPECANOE,  The  Be-t,  and  in  March,  1885,  he  stat- 
ed that  his  health  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  years, 
and  that  no  medicine  he  knew  of  or  had  ever  heard  of 
equalled  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best,  for  stom- 
ach disorders. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STE^MSHII*  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONfl. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  JUNE  r5th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  UoM 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice*President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cuhier ; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-clas«  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

IIROAD  eAVGlt 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1S85,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 

Wh  rf.  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION . 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  =».  m. 
3. 30  p.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.or  a.  m. 

IVtaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

si'  N* 

DAYS. 

6.10  p.  m. 

»  It  K 
DAYS. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.18  00 a.  m. I    ( iuerneville.     6.10 p.  m.  6.05  p.  m. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kt-lseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  K.ureku, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  <  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75*.  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  >o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only- 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  (iuerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.f  3.30  p. 
ra.,  5  p.  in.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  in.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  rn. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays  :  8.10  a.  in.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  In>>  3  3°  P> 
mi.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  T-55  P-  m->  4-°5  P-  m-» 
5.30  p.  in.  Sundays:  8.35  a.  m. ,  10.05  a-  m •»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.|  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.KY  IE  Ml  ICO  \  I. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

Of"^!'-  M-,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
■  ^— '  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8c~)  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

•  ~*  ^— '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa-s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8Q  s~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
<^>  O  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
<w  .  O  V-/.  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

O  (~\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  *~>  V-/  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<tt>  rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*4PO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8f~~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

26. 00,  26.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  I112.00,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11-45  P-  M- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  ^5.30,  26.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, 11 1 1. 00,  1 1 .30  A.  M. ;  U  12.00,  12.30, 
If  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ii-45  P*  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85,46, 
^6.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
11.16,  U11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3-r6,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6. 1 6,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


THE  itrsr 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot.   r>!3  Sacramento  Strwl. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System, 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  1  n  1  it  v  1  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  00  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWIN,  D.  K.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LftAVIt,  A  Nit  A  KB  DDI  TO  AKK1VR  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.RAVB 
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S8 
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3 
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14 
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I!  to 

00  a. . 

00  a. . 

3 

00  p . . 

B 

00  a. . 

30  a. . 

II 

30  p. . 

30  a. . 

From  April  ti,  I  B8ff. 


.  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasant  on  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  (  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  \  Emigrant. 
.Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express.... 
"       11      "    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

'*         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez. . . 

11  via  Martinez. . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKKIVU 
FROM 


.  .36.10  p. 
. tio. 10  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

..  5-40p. 
.. .  .6.40P. 
. .  1 10.40  a. 
,...54op. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. . .tR.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

..  .t7.io  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
...3.40P. 
.  -  ■  1 1 . 10  a. 
....9.40a. 
...-5-40  p. 
... .5.40  p. 
... .6.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . T6.00  a. 
.. .13.40  p. 
...&3-4Q  P* 

 9.40  a. 

...  540  P. 
710  p. 


. f 10.40  a. 


7-iop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FBANCI8VO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.3O,  9  00,   9.3O,    IO.OO,    10.30,    II. OO,  II  30t  12. OO,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,200,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-«6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  *7.3o,  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tit.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  'S.^o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  112.30, 

I.  00,  11.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.O0,  O.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  (9*30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  3.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.60, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,7  00,  •7.30, 18.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  •6.53,  «7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  •4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— 's-is,  '5.45, 
16.45,  to.15,  *3.is. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'s^o,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  »o-37.  11-07, 

II.  37,  12-07,  «3.37,  107,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4-07, 
4*37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA—  (5. 22,  (5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  |n. 22,  11.52, 

tl2.22,  12.52,  tl'32,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKEI.EY-t5.15,  t5.45,  16.15,  6-45,  t-.iS, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  >'-'5.  "^S. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7-45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t".45.  '-45.  2.45.  3-45. 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8. 15,  10.15,  i'->5.  MS,  4.15- 
*  or  1  Sundays  exxeptcd.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  JJ.  TOWSJE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  QOODHAH, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

i  OlIIIIK'lH'lllU.   Mlt)    1  1  . 

1HH5. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8«o  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

ti.30  p  

•3.30P  .... 

4.25  p  

•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

tn.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

• 

  6.40  a 

....  *8.ioa 
....     9.03  A 
....  *to.o2  a 
....  •3-36  P 

  '4-59  P 

....    6.00  p 
....  I7.50  p 
....  t8.i5p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p.... 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
|    Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....    10.02  a 
....  »3-36p 
....     6.00  p 
....  tS.isp 

10.40  a  1 

•3.30  p  ,...| 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  j 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

f  Watsonvillc,  Camp  (lood-  1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  I 
|   Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  | 
and  Santa  Crux.  J 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50  a  . . . . 

I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 
\      (Sunday  Excursion.)  1 

....    18.55  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....] 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pino,,  j 

. . . .  •10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.  \- 1  -1 


Soledad  and  Way  SttlODt. 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted;    t Sundays  only;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  |  Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congkrss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pcs- 
cadcro;  also  to  fiilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs.  t 

EX  CI  itsioN  TICKETS 

-     e     ,  1     I     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  rc(urn  Ramc  * 

For  Saturday,    j     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  ;  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickkt  Office's. — Pa»enKerDepott  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and   No.  611  Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSF-TT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SEASONABLE  LYRICS. 


THE  TRAMP 6  APPEAL. 
Friends!   Americans!   Countrymen!    lend  me 

your  loose  change ! 
I  come  to  fill  this  vacant  pocket-hook! 
Men's  borrowings  do  oft  live  after  them, 
Their  loans  are  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  mine.    The  noble  police 
Say  I  not  often  do  exert  my  muscle; 
If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  common  fault, 


And  I  will  try,  most  worthy  sirs,  to  mend  it. 
Here,  by  the  leave  of  police,  and  the  rest, 
(For  police  all  are  honorable  men  ; 


So  are  the  rest  all  honorable  men) 
Come  I  to  speak  for  this  slim  wallet's  good. 
It  was  my  friend— best  of  all  friends  to  me — 
For  other  friends  depended  upon  this, 
And  waxed  and  waned  in  number  as  the  gold 
Did  wax  and  wane  in  this  now  tlattened  purse. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  police  say— 
For,  sure,  police  are  honorable  men — 
But  here  I  am  to  siieak  what  I  do  know, 
That  once  this  wallet  here  was  full  of  cold, 
Earned  by  my  muscle  and  by  sweat  ofbrow. 
And  now— well,  now  the  police  they  do  say 
I  am  a  vagabond,  and  never  had 
A  spark  of  decency.    But  still  we  know 
The  police  all  are  very  decent  men. 

0  Charity !  Thou'rt  (led,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
And  men  have  lost  their  hearts!    Bear  with  me 

now ; 

My  heart  is  in  the  past  with  this  poor  purse 
\Vhen  it  was  full,  and  I  was  feeling  merry. .  . . 
If  you  have  change,  prepare  to  move  it  now 
From  your  full  pockets  to  this  empty  one. 
You  all  do  see  this  open  pocket-book. 
Look  !    From  this  place  the  butcher  plucked  the 
gold ! 

See  what  a  gap  the  envious  baker  made! 
From  this  the  swindling  tailor  grabbed  the  coin 
For  an  ill-fitting  suit  with  bagging  knees— 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 
Thus,  day  by  day,  the  wallet  full  did  shrink. 
Oh,  what  a  shrinkage  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  did  I  shrink  up  in  the  social  scale, 
And  now  I  am  a  changed  and  different  man. 
Good  friends!  kind  friends!    Now  let  me  stir 
you  up 

To  a  high  pitch  of  generous  charity! 

1  am  no  orator,  as  Butler  is, 

To  stir  your  blood  and  look  you  through  and 
through 

In  both  directions— east  and  west,  withal. 
But  were  I  Butler,  and  he  I, 
There  were  an  orator  would  move  your  hearts. 
And  cause  your  nickels  to  rise  up  in  charity. 

  Puck. 

AN  ETHIOP  SPEAKS. 

I've  now  got  my  garden  laid  out  and  upspaded, 

But  never  a  seed  have  put  in; 
And  soon  it  will  be  by  my  neighbor's  hens 
raided, 

And  then  a  good  dinner  I'll  win. 

Because  I  have  purposely  spaded  the  garden, 

To  lure  in  tne  old  Dominick, 
And  when  he  appears  all  my  feelings  I'll  harden, 

And  make  the  old  chanticleer  sick. 

He'll  scratch  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  will 
wonder 

What  landed  so  hard  on  his  neck. 
And  then  the  next  moment  I'll  have  him,  by 
thunder, 
In  the  pot  of  hot  water,  a  wreck. 

And  then  I  shall  have  a  most  glorious  dinner, 

For  chicken's  my  favorite  plate. 
Come,  Pompey,  now  hurry,  you  spry  little  sin- 
ner, 

Down  the  garden  and  open  the  gate. 

Just  hold  up  a  moment,  for  here  comes  a  guinea 
That  seems  full  of  frolic  and  fun, 

And  now,  just  keep  quiet  and  cool,  pickaninny, 
And  hand  your  old  father  the  gun.— Puck. 


A  CATASTROPHE. 

Only  a  cyclist  gigantic. 

Astride  of  a  sixty-inch  wheel, 
Eyeing  sidewise  a  maiden  romantic, 

As  he  drives  on  his  swift  steed  of  steel. 

Only  a  poor  little  tabby, 

Slinking  slyly  across  the  smooth  street,  # 
Her  mottled  fur  dirty  and  shaoby, 

Out  she  darts  from  beneath  the  girl's  feet. 

Only  a  sky-rocket  header, 

While  the  maiden  just  stands  still  and  stares; 
A  poor  feline,  who  couldn't  be  deader, 

And  a  whopping  old  bill  for  repairs. 

Somerville  Journal. 


AMERICA'S  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND. 


India  has  been  conquered  six  times  in  the 
past  by  invading  armies — under  Alexander  the 
Great,  under  Mahmoud,  under  Ghengis  Khan, 
under  Timour  the  Tartar,  under  Nadir  Shah, 
and  under  Ahmad  Shah— and  each  time  the 
possession  of  Herat  was  the  first  essential 
to  the  conquest.  Herat  not  only  commands 
the  passes  of  India,  but  is  the  center  of  the 
most  fertile  district  of  all  Central  Asia.  An 
army  encamped  there,  however  large,  would 
need  no  supplies  from  Europe.  Herat,  garri- 
soned by  Russian  troops,  would  keep  England 
too  busy  protecting  her  vast  Indian  Empire  from 
insurrection  within  and  invasion  without}  to 
again  halt  a  Russian  army  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  she  did  General  Gurko  after  the 
battle  of  Plevna,  which  left  the  Turks  crushed 
and  incapable  of  further  resistance.  General 
Skobeleff,  a  distinguished  general,  and  Russian 
all  through,  frankly  exclaimed:  "Russia  does 
not  want  India;  she  wants  the  Bosporus."  In 
the  event  of  a  war  the  wish  of  the  Americans 
that  England  may  prevail,  would  not  be  based 
on  a  common  Shakespeare,  nor  the  ties  of  blood 
and  the  same  language,  from  which,  however, 
we  have  not  banished  the  letter  "  H."  The  civ- 
ilized world  would  be  pleased  at  England's  suc- 
cess, because  the  government  of  Russia  is  a  des- 
potism— hard,  cold,  unjust  and  cruel.  .Men  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  govern  themselves. 


Even  under  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Germany  has  a 
popular  government ;  Spain  and  Italy  are  free. 
As  a  despotic  power  Russia  stands  alone  in 
Europe.  Even  the  unspeakable  Turk  is  com- 
pelled to  a  show  cf  justice  and  decency  by  the 
proximity  of  civilized  nations,  which  keep  him 
in  trembling  fear  of  losing  Istamboul,  and  being 
driven  back  to  the  sands  of  Africa,  as  the  Moors 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  when  civilization  ral- 
lied. "The  balance  of  power  in  Europe"  is  a 
phrase  in  British  diplomacy,  which  means  that 
the  interest  of  no  nation  is  of  consequence  where 
British  trade  is  concerned,  and  no  change  shall 
be  attempted  which  would  affect  the  the  balance 
which  has  been  heavily  in  England's  favor.  The 
"  comity  of  nations  "  is  another  exquisitely  ludi- 
crous fiction  with  which  England  lulls  and  dulls 
the  senses  of  other  countries.  In  plain  English, 
it  means  that  it  would  be  very  ungenerous  for 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Sweden  or  America, 
to  put  their  wheat,  iron,  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
coal,  fire-arms,  etc.,  too  keenly  in  competition 
with  unsophisticated,  considerate,  jovial  old  John 
Bull,  who  at  present  virtually  monopolizes  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  such  goods  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands.  In 
a  dinner  speech,  Henry  Irving  said  that  if  lohn 
Bull  were  ever  to  get  into  a  tight  place.  Uncle 
Sam  would  be  found  very  close  by  the  side  of 
his  old  relative.  Let  not  the  English  lay  that 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls.  Uncle  Sam  is 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  cur.  lie  remembers  the 
Alabama,  fitted  out,  supplied  in  England,  and 
coaled  in  British  ports  whenever  she  needed 
it;  and  Captain  Semmes  and  his  officers  res- 
cued from  the  water  by  the  British  yacht 
Greyhound,  when  the  Kearsage  put  an  end  to 
the  pirate  craft  by  sinking  her.  Americans  re- 
member the  wanton  burning  of  Washington 
and  the  Capitol,  before  the  United  States  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  "  comity  of  nations." 
The  Republic. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  was  once  a  smoker, 
but  for  many  years  has  abstained  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  shape.  "Thirty-nine  years 
a£°i"  he  says,  "a  New  York  merchant  began  to 
save  the  money  he  spent  for  the  six  cigars  a  day 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  snxiking,  and 
$29,102  03  was  the  result  at  compound  interest. 
Last  week  he  bought  with  it  a  beautiful  home  in 
the  country  for  his  children." 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


It  is  impossible  to  tell  who  is  elected  until  after  election, 
and  there  are  several  other  highly  uncertain  matters  con- 
nected with  this  mundane  existence ;  but  it  is  a  ten-to- 
one  bet  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
billiard  player  won't  find  any  chalk  in  the  first  two  boxes 
in  which  he  feels  for  it. 


A  Long  Felt  Want. — The  last  treatise  by  the  emi- 
nent German  scientist  Dr.  Schellenger,  establishes  the 
dual  formation  of  the  skulls  of  certain  Esquimau  tribes. 
It  is  now  in  order  for  some  of  our  esteemed  contempora- 
ries to  fit  out  an  Arctic  exploration  for  the  importation  of 
some  of  this  cranially  endowed  species.  A  new-fangled 
kind  of  quill-driver,  possessed  of  two  skulls,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, six  right  hands,  would  be  adapted  to  earn  his  living 
on  a  local  daily  without  starvation,  during  say  six  con- 
secutive months.  A  being  thus  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  live  journalism  would  even  ruin  Chinese  by  Esquimau 
cheap  labor.  A  double  skull  would  also  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  local  scrappers,  as  after  a  knock-out  they 
would  still  retain  sufficient  intellect  to  fight  the  manager 
for  the  gate-money.   

It  does  somehow  look  as  though  a  man  hadn't  dined 
down  town  solely  on  account  of  "  steamer  day"  when  he 
stumbles  in  at  two  a.  m.  and  whispers  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  like  to  undress  if  that  other  woman  would  leave  the 
room.   

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  although  the  temperance  dele- 
gates have  been  in  session  for  over  a  week  at  Cincinnati, 
none  of  the  members  have  commented  on  the  miserable 
quality  of  the  water  at  that  place. 


bit  three  letter-carriers  and  a  cat.  After  this  the  reptile 
was  promptly  cancelled.  Of  those  bitten  only  the  cat 
died,  thus  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  create  a  vacancy 
in  a  public  office. 

The  Roederer  champagne  producers  have  notified  a 
sorrowing  world  not  to  expect  any  more  of  that  brand  for 
two  years  to  come.  This  is  the  longest  while  between 
drinks  on  record. 

The  Call  publishes  a  startling  item  'anent  a  snake 
alleged  to  have  been  killed  near  Belmont  the  other  day. 
Inside  the  snake  was  found  a  live  lizard;  inside  the  lizard 
a  live  mouse.  Rut  why  stop  there?  What  was  inside 
the  mouse?  Didn't  it  at  the  very  least  contain  a  "  small 
ad,"  to  benefit  its  circulation?  Why  doesn't  our  neigh- 
bor have  an  eye  to  business,  and  wedge  in  all  the  facts? 


A  Newburyport  cashier  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad'dog. 
The  friends  of  the  dog  ask  a  suspension  of  public  opinion 
until  the  bank  accounts  can  be  investigated. 


The  Examiner  devotes  a  half-column  editorial  to  "  The 
Vices  of  Society,"  but  doesn't  explain  whether  it  refers  to 
corsets  or  tight  shoes.  ' 

We  regret  to  learn  from  the  Farmer's  Gazelle  that  the 
peach  and  plum  crops  are  unusually  backward  this  season. 
This  is  hard  on  the  undertakers. 


"The  fact  is,"  said  a  local  manager  to  a  member  of 
his  company,  "  you  New  York  actors  don't  pay." 

"  Just  what  I  was  going  to  say  of  you  'Frisco  managers," 
retorted  the  pilgrim. 

They  were  separated  by  the  police. 


There  is  going  to  be  a  duel  between  two  Rhode  Island 
editors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  state  have  already 
retired  to  their  cellars  until  all  danger  from  stray  bullets 
is  over. 

When  the  great  Sioux  chief  Thin  Elk  gets  himself  up 
for  state  occasions  he  sticks  a  two-cent  stamp  on  the  end 
of  his  nose.  At  Cleveland's  first  reception  he  wore  a  five- 
cent  one. 

Speaking  of  the  police,  a  resident  of  California  street 
recently  complained  to  the  officer  on  that  beat  that  some 
drunken  fellow  had  gone  to  sleep  on  his  doorstep  three 
nights  in  succession.  The  guardian  of  our  alleged  peace 
promised  to  watch  for  the  offender.  The  next  night  the 
citizen  heard  the  tramp  snoring  outside  again,  and  sud- 
denly opening  the  window,  dumped  a  bucket  of  water  on 
the  slumberer's  head.  It  was  the  policeman  himself  who 
scrambled  up  and  walked  off,  uttering  O'Donnellisms 
unfit  for  publication. 

"  Jane,  I  w  ish  you'd  look  over  the  papers  this  morning, 
and  see  if  there's  much  of  an  article  about  your  sister 
stubbing  her  toe  on  Tehama  street  last  night.  These 
society  reporters  are  getting  awfully  lazy  of  late." 


gramme  was  varied,  and  contained  the  names  of  some 
very  eminent  recent  fellow-citizens.  "  Kissing  Through 
the  Bars"  was  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Michael  Kid- 
dy, better  known  as  The  Hayes  Valley  Weasel,  whose 
clever  burglary  of  Skidmore's  jewelry  store  will  be  recalled 
by  our  readers.  "Long,  Long  Weary  Day"  was  given 
with  great  expression  by  the  Slogger  Brothers,  the  popu- 
lar and  genial  forgers.  "  Do  They  Miss  Me  At  Home? " 
in  three  flats,  was  spiritedly  sung  by  Mr.  James  Mcjams, 
whose  artistic  murder  of  his  wife  with  a  chair-leg  last  fall 
will  be  favorably  remembered  by  the  rcportorial  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Mcjams's  voice  was  a  little  queer  on  the 
upper  register,  and  the  audience  seemed  to  think  Mrs. 
McJ.  had  quit  winner  after  all.  "I  Dreamt  That  I 
Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls"  was  given  with  much  expression 
by  Mr.  Jack  Staggers,  the  capital  swindler  and  good  fel- 
low generally.  This  gentleman  was  formerly  widely 
known  as  a  complimentary  benefit  basso,  and  three 
attempts  were  made  to  lynch  him  on  his  way  to  jail. 
"Thou  Art  So  Near  and  yet  So  Far"  was  effectually 
trilled  by  Chas.  Frapper,  whose  name  throughout  the 
coast  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  square  and  high- 
toned  in  boodling.  Woo  Chung  then  obliged  the  audi- 
ence with  a  solo  on  the  Chinese  fiddle.  Chung  is  the 
celebrated  highbinder  of  that  name.  It  has  recently 
come  to  light  that  he  once  tried  to  highbind  Coroner 
O'Donnell,  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  him 
pardoned  out  immediately.  A  trio  by  a  lady  connected 
with  a  husband-poisoning  case  of  no  great  merit,  a 
broker,  and  a  hack  driver  who  is  to  be  hanged  on  the 
30th,  concluded  what  was  in  every  sense  a  delightful 
entertainment.    Eastern  society  papers  please  copy. 


A  perforated  cigar  box  was  received  at  the  Oakland 
Postofiice  last  week,  from  which  the  address  had  been  lost. 
It  was  found  to  contain  a  live  rattlesnake,  which  promptly 


There  is  an  artist  in  New  York  who  advertises  to  "  in- 
delibly respot  old  and  faded  menagerie  tigers."  It  is 
presumed  he  also  rubs  in  something  to  keep  out  the 
moths.  If  he  makes  half  as  much  money  as  our  local 
police  do  in  spotting  the  tiger,  he  has  got  hold  of  a  soft 
thing,  sure  enough. 

After  being  submerged  for  a  long  time,  Edison  comes 
to  the  surface  with  an  electrical  invention  for  piercing  the 
ears  without  pain.  None  of  our  local  beer-opera  houses 
should  be  without  one. 

The  New  York  Aeronautic  Society  started  a  paper 
called  The  Balloon.    It  has  gone  up. 


Another  Government  Deficit. — One  by  one  the 
government  defaulters  are  stepping  up  to  the  captain's 
office  to  settle.  Last  week  it  was  Consul  Badeau,  and 
now  Professor  Hedley  Simpson,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, at  Washington,  comes  to  the  front  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  anticipated  transit  of  Venus  will 
not  be  accompanied  by  "  an  exterior  refractive  spectrum 
j  of  collateral  impingement."  This  entirely  disarranges 
our  calculations,  and  will  prove  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
public  everywhere,  these  hard  times.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  transit  without  a  refractive  spectrum  would  be  a 
bitter  delusion  and  a  hollow  mockery.  It  can't  be 
helped  now,  we  suppose,  but  if  this  old  flat-bottomed 
scow  of  a  government  astronomer  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness properly,  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  It  should 
be  taken  out  of  his  salary,  or  his  bondsmen,  or  some- 
thing. We  trust  that  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  will 
be  appointed  to  at  once  investigate  this  delinquent  old 
fossil,  and  perhaps  it  can  then  be  ascertained  why  three 
of  Jupiter's  moons  have  been  missjng  since  early  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  If  anybody  has  been  making  money 
out  of  this  planet  grab  business  we  want  to  be  let  in  on 
the  scheme,  or  have  it  shown  upjmmediately. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  press  dispatches  contain  informa- 
tion that  stirs  the  human  heart  to  its  profoundest  depths, 
and  wrings  the  unbidden  tear  of  emotion  from  the  sternest 
eye.  This  week,  however,  the  wires  thrilled  with  glad 
tidings  that  a  Philadelphia  hackman  who  had  caused  a 
passenger  to  be  arrested  for  refusing  to  pay  an  extortion- 
ate fare,  was  nonsuited,  and  himself  fined  fifty  dollars 
and  costs.  This  almost  compensates  for  the  election  of 
Cleveland.   

Musical  Bars. — Esthetic  lovers  of  music,  especially 
those  who  chartered  a  hundred-dollar  pen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  off  their  other  clothes  at  the  "Pavilion, 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  a  most  successful  concert 
was  given  at  San  Quentin  last  Wednesday.    The  pro- 


Extraordinary  Occurrence. — One  night  last  week 
a  desperado  broke  into  the  house  of  an  old  lady  living  in 
the  Western  Addition,  and  was  about  carrying  off  her 
valuables,  when  the  owner  awoke  and  gave  the  alarm. 
T^e  ruffian  seized  the  aged  woman  by  the  throat,  and 
would  have  strangled  her  in  the  darkness  were  it  not  that 
her  screams  attracted  the  attention  of  a  passer-by,  who 
rushed  in  and  felled  the  burglar  just  in  time.  With  the 
assistance  of  some  neighbors  the  rascal  was  securely 
bound.  As  this  was  being  done  lights  were  brought,  and 
the  bystanders  gazed  upon  the  brave  stranger  with  mur- 
murs of  surprise. 

He  was  a  policeman! 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  said  one  oldest  inhabitant  to 
another.  "  Thank  Heaven  1  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  " 
Everybody  was  deeply  affected. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  my  good  people,"  said  the 
apparent  guardian  of  the  peace.  "  I  am  not  a  real  police- 
man. I  was  just  returning  home  from  a  masquerade, 
where  I  have  been  in  this  costume." 

"  We  might  have  guessed  it,"  muttered  the  spectators, 
and  with  deep  sighs  they  departed  to  wake  up  the  special 
down  at  the  grocery. 


* 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONVI. 


CHAPKR  XII. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PAST. 

As  Hale  sprang  lightly  up  the  last  flight  of  steps  that 
led  to  his  lodging-house,  he  stopped  short,  arrested  by  a 
charming  picture  on  the  lawn  before  him.  On  the  green 
sward  a  little  child  was  playing— a  noble  boy  some  three 
years  old,  clad  in  a  kilt  suit  plaided  in  purple  and  gold, 
with  a  yellow  sash  knotted  about  his  hips,  and  brown 
curls,  touched  with  gold  by  the  sunlight,  floating  over  his 
shoulders.  His  unconscious  brown  eyes  sparkled  with 
dreamy  enjoyment;  his  lips  were  slightly  parted;  and, 
although  the  flush  of  health  was  on  his  cheek,  and  his 
well-rounded  limbs  and  supple  figure  revealed  a  perfect 
physical  development,  his  movements  were  so  light  and 
full  of  grace  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  earth  as 
he  ran,  but  glided  hither  and  thither  like  a  bunch  of 
thistledown  floating  on  the  wind. 

"  What  is  it,  Leon?  " 

The  question  interrupted  the  boy's  play,  but  did  not 
disturb  the  dreamy  unconsciousness  in  his  eyes. 

"  A  butterfly.  We  were  playing  together.  Where  is 
he  now,  Lawrence?  Has  he  gone  a  far  ways  up  in  the 
sky?"  and  the  child  searched  the  blue  depths  of  the 
zenith  with  gentle  wonder.  As  he  turned  away  his  head 
Hale  discovered  that  to  one  of  the  soft  curls  a  magnifi- 
cent butterfly  was  clinging,  his  golden  wings  outspread, 
and  the  great  peacock  eyes  on  their  tips  reflecting  back 
the  light  in  burnished  shades  of  blue  and  bronze. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  where  he  is,  Leon?  Hold  very 
still." 

With  a  light  touch  of  his  hand  he  persuaded  the  gor- 
geous creature  to  release  his  hold  upon  the  silken  lock  and 
accept  the  hospitality  of  his  outstretched  finger.  The 
child  turned  and  viewed  him  with  a  cry  of  mingled  awe 
and  admiration.  Racing  up  and  down  the  lawn  with 
the  glorious  insect  was  a  very  different  matter  from  en- 
tertaining him  in  such  close  quarters.  Then  he  smiled  a 
farewell  upon  his  quondam  playmate. 

"  Now  fly!" 

As  if  in  obedience  to  his  command,  the  butterfly 
spread  his  golden  pinions  and  mounted  skyward.  They 
watched  him  until  he  poised  at  length  on  the  fragrant 
blossoming  bough  of  a  lemon  verbena ;  then  the  little  one 
turned  to  Hale  with  curious  speculation  in  his  face,  and 
spoke  in  a  soft,  sweet  voice. 

"  Lawrence,  will  you  tell  me  do  horses  and  pigs  have 
wings  when  they  die?  " 

"Why,  my  little  comrade,  what  has  put  that  into 
your  head?" 

"  So  they  can  go  to  heaven.  How  could  they  go  if 
God  didn't  give  them  wings?  But  tell  me,"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"  What  formidable  questions  for  a  small  boy ! "  laughed 
Hale,  seizing  his  questioner  and  swinging  him  up  to  a 
seat  on  his  shoulder,  steadying  him  with  one  uplifted 
arm,  and  holding  tightly  in  his  own  the  little  warm  hand 
that  passed  around  his  neck.  The  child  bore  the  sudden 
transportation  to  this  elevated  perch  with  composure  and 
evident  satisfaction.  It  was  plain  that  a  perfect  under- 
standing existed  between  these  two,  and  that  they  were 
old  and  established  friends. 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me  I  shall  find  out  myself,"  gravely 
asserted  the  boy. 

"  How?" 

"  I  will  go  up  to  heaven  myself,  and  knock  on  God's 
door,  and  he  will  take  me  into  his  house  and  tell  me." 

"  My  dear  little  boy,  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  I  would," 
said  Hale,  unwilling  to  destroy  any  tender  fancy  the  child 
might  have  cherished.  "  We  can't  know  everything  in 
this  world;  so  be  patient  and  wait." 

"  Then  I  must  go  on  praying  God  to  give  them  wings," 
said  the  little  fellow,  with  resignation. 

"  Praying  ! "  exclaimed  Hale,  recalling  the  monotonous 
forms  of  prayer  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat, 
without  deviation,  in  his  own  childhood.  "And  does 
your  mother  teach  you  to  pray  for  horses  and  pigs? " 

"  My  mamma  says  praying  is  talking  to  God,"  replied 
the  child,  with  dignity.  "  I  talk  to  him  to  make  me  tell 
true,  and  let  me  buy  my  mamma  a  nice  house  and  a 
carriage  to  ride  in,  and  make  me  not  afraid  of  cowl ;  and 
when  I  come  to  a  mud-puddle  help  me  to  jump  over  the 
mud-puddle  and  not  fall  in ;  and  make  all  the  mens  good, 
and  have  my  papa  be  good,  too." 

Hale  felt  that  these  communications  were  reaching  a 
point  where  delicacy  forbade  his  receiving  them.  They 
had  entered  his  room,  and  the  boy,  swung  down  from  his 
high  seat,  had  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  a  rug 
before  the  grate.  His  host  interrupted  his  reminiscences 
by  tossing  him  a  couple  of  gay-colored  advertising  cards 
which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  streets;  and  as  the  child 
seized  eagerly  upon  them,  and  rolled  over  to  raise  himself 
upon  his  elbows  and  feast  his  eyes  upon  his  newly  ac- 
quired treasures,  Hale  pondered  the  words  he  had  heard. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  anxiously  speculated 
upon  the  mystery  which  overhung  the  occupants  of  the 
cottage.    The  mother  was  an  innocent  young  Danish 
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girl,  who  lived  a  quiet,  secluded  life,  discouraging  all  ad- 
vances on  the  part  of  her  neighbors — apparently  too  en- 
grossed in  her  household  cares  and  in  her  love  for  her 
child  to  entertain  any  interests  outside  of  her  family  circle. 

There  were  rumors  of  an  erratic  husband,  who  came 
and  went  at  irregular  intervals,  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness; and  Hale,  returning  from  an  evening  stroll,  had 
more  than  once  perceived  a  dark  figure  slouch  along  the 
dim  passage-way,  passing  noiselessly  into  the  cottage,  as 
if  desirous  of  escaping  observation. 

The  air  of  secrecy  that  enshrouded  the  little  household 
was  emphasized  by  the  singular  reserve  of  the  young 
matron ;  and  when  one  more  bold  than  the  others  had 
pressed  her  for  her  name,  complaining  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  form  in  which  to  address  her,  she 
had  answered  with  a  quick  blush  and  appealing  look — 

"  My  name  is  Pauline.  Be  so  good  and  call  me  Mrs. 
Pauline." 

The  odd  title  had  been  generally  adopted,  and  Mrs. 
Pauline  became  a  recognized  factor  in  the  humble  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  Hale's  lonely  and  desolate  state  the  child  had  first 
attracted  his  attention,  stretching  out  little  dimpled  hands 
as  he  passed,  and  by  many  a  gentle  art  and  loving  act 
taking  up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  the  friendless  man.  As 
his  fondness  for  the  little  fellow  increased,  Hale  became 
more  and  more  apprehensive  that  the  father  might  belong 
to  that  class  of  skilled  professionals  so  adept  in  their 
criminal  callings,  so  successful  in  covering  up  their  tracks, 
that  their  identity  remains  forever  a  mystery  to  the  police. 

He  looked  up  from  his  meditations  to  find  the  large 
brown  eyes  of  the  boy  calmly  regarding  him,  and  made 
another  desperate  effort  to  grasp  the  strangely  fleeting  re- 
semblance that  often  puzzled  him.  Could  the  hardened 
features  of  a  fellow-convict  have  aught  in  common  with 
the  sweet  purity  of  the  infant  countenance?  He  spurned 
the  thought  indignantly. 

"  What  nonsense  ! " 

He  stooped  and  stroked  the  boy's  bright  hair  in  gentle 
atonement  for  his  suspicions  as  he  crossed  the  room,  and, 
opening  a  small  trunk,  took  out  a  dress  suit  of  fine  dark 
cloth,  which  he  spread  upon  the  bed  and  subjected  to 
critical  scrutiny.  Momentary  consternation  seized  him 
as  he  saw  its  multitudinous  folds  and  wrinkles. 

"  My  mamma  will  make  them  nice." 

The  boy  had  followed  him,  and  was  viewing  the  clothes 
with  sympathetic  interest. 

"  Leon,  you  are  a  jewel." 

To  be  sure,  he  had  seen  the  little  woman  busy  with 
her  irons  as  he  passed  her  door.  He  laid  the  garments 
over  one  arm,  and  catching  up  the  boy  in  the  other,  ran 
quickly  down  the  steps  and  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage.  The  mother  looked  up,  and  recognized 
him  with  an  air  of  pleased  surprise. 

Her  gratification  was  undisguised  when  she  learned  his 
errand,  and  beheld  the  garments  with  their  countless 
folds.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  ever  given  her 
to  return  any  of  the  numerous  little  services  she  had  re- 
ceived at  his  hands. 

"My  irons  are  just  right,  Mr.  Hale,". she  cheerfully 
assured  him,  lifting  one  in  her  right  hand  and  noting  the 
quick  sizzle  as  she  touched  it  with  moistened  fingers. 
"Shall  I  bring  them  up  to  you  when  I  have  finished,  or 
will  you  sit  down  here  and  wait?  That  is  right.  Not 
there.    Take  this  small  rocker  by  the  window." 

She  shook  out  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  and  brushed 
back  a  vagrant  branch  of  honeysuckle  that  had  thrust 
one  long  slender  stem,  rioting  with  fragrant  blossoms 
sheltered  by  stalwart  green  leaves,  into  the  cosy  room. 
Hale  watched  the  action  in  silent  amusement,  specu- 
lating on  the  difference  in  certain  national  traits,  which 
made  this  sunny-tempered  little  European  resent  as  an 
unseemly  intruder  what  a  woman  of  his  own  race  would 
have  hailed  with  unalloyed  delight.  Then  his  eyes 
wandered  idly  about  the  room,  growing  perplexed  as 
they  rested  upon  little  signs  of  elegance  and  comfort — in- 
congruous features  of  the  humble  home.  One  article  in 
particular  arrested  his  attention — a  case  of  crimson  velvet, 
marked  with  an  elaborate  monogram  embroidered  in  silver 
and  gold,  from  the  top  of  which  protruded  the  ivory 
handle  of  a  small  whisk  broom.  There  was  something 
curiously  familiar  in  the  monogram,  but,  strive  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  deciphering  the  letters  that  com- 
posed it.  His  reflections  were  arrested  by  a  little  cry  of 
surprise  from  Mrs.  Pauline. 

"  And  you,  too,  have  one  of  these  strange  coats,  Mr. 
Hale.  How  they  would  laugh  to  see  them  in  the  old  counr 
try !  I  tell  my  man,  the  first  time  I  see  him  in  one,  he  do  look 
so  queer,  so  queer!  "  She  held  up  a  swallow-tail  coat  as 
she  spoke,  laughing  again  at  the  recollection.  But  there 
was  no  answering  smile  on  Hale's  sober  face.  His 
original  hypothesis  respecting  the  mysterious  husband 
was  overturned.  Thieves  and  gamblers,  fugitives  from 
justice,  who  ply  their  nefarious  callings  under  cover  of 
the  night,  are  not  given  to  sporting  dress  suits.  Me- 
chanically he  recalled  a  dozen  circumstances  he  had 
hitherto  allowed  to  pass  unobserved.  Glancing  around 
the  room,  and  taking  an  inventory  of  its  contents  by  the 
new  light  her  chance  remark  had  shed,  his  incipient 
suspicion  was  confirmed.  This  errant  spouse,  this  truant 
father,  was  a  man  belonging  to  the  foremost  circles  of 
society ;  doubtless  a  welcome  visitor  in  happy  homes,  who 
took  pure  young  girls  by  the  hand,  or  clasped  their  waists 


in  the  ball-room,  while  this  shadowy  episode  in  his  life 
remained  unseen  and  unguessed,  like  many  another 
fashionable  exquisite's.  Such  instances  were  by  no  means 
new  to  Hale ;  but  as  he  found  himself  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  consequences  of  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able crimes  against  society,  he  was  conscious  of  a  strong 
recoil,  in  which  abhorrence  of  the  deed  blended  with 
pity  and  foreboding  for  the  innocent  victims.  He  felt  as 
if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  an 
iniquitous  deed.  With  an  instinctive  delicacy  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  of  blameless  character, 
he  forebore  to  follow  up  the  clew  unconsciously  afforded 
him,  and  made  no  reply  to  the  exclamation  of  his  little 
neighbor. 

As  she  spread  the  coat  upon  the  table,  preparatory  to 
moistening  the  creases  with  a  damp  sponge,  the  pockets 
were  inverted,  and  something  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hale!  You  must  take  better  care  of  your 
love  letters."  She  extended  the  missive  to  him  with  an 
innocent  laugh.  Forgetting  the  years  that  the  suit  had 
been  shut  away  in  the  little  trunk,  Hale  drew  out  the 
sheet  of  note-paper  and  curiously  examined  it,  recog- 
nizing the  answer  to  a  forgotten  note  of  invitation,  written 
in  a  girl's  dainty  hand.  He  folded  it  quickly  as  he  ob- 
served Margaret  Thaxter's  signature,  and  would  have 
thrust  it  back  into  the  envelope,  but  encountered  a  hidden 
obstacle.  Inverting  the  envelope,  and  tapping  it  softly 
with  his  fingers,  a  faded  flower  fell  upon  his  knee.  Like 
one  who  tries  to  decipher  some  unknown  language  whose 
records  are  interwoven  with  his  own  history,  he  bent  his 
face  over  the  fragile  flower,  from  which  color  and  perfume 
had  vanished. 

As  he  looked,  a  series  of  disjointed  recollections  pre- 
sented themselves  in  dissolving  view  before  his  troubled 
mind.  He  beheld  a  rattle-brained  young  fellow  penning 
a  note  of  invitation  to  a  yachting  cruise ;  a  half  avowal 
of  protective  tenderness  that  escaped  him  almost  unaware; 
his  return  from  a  gay  party  late  the  next  morning;  a  letter, 
brought  by  a  messenger-boy  during  his  absence,  lying  on 
his  desk;  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  torn  it  open, 
hoping  for  some  response  to  his  fervid  utterance ;  a  per- 
fume that  issued  from  some  unseen  source;  the  cool  and 
stilted  language,  that  seemed  a  sharp  rebuke  to  his  effusive 
words,  awakening  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame;  the 
sudden  desperate  resolve  to  win  her  at  whatever  cost ;  the 
high  stakes  he  had  played  and  lost.  Had  he  then  sacri- 
ficed honor  and  manhood  and  freedom,  only  to  forever 
forfeit  a  treasure  already  in  his  keeping? 

He  forgot  the  scene  about  him — the  fair-haired  woman 
bent  low  over  the  ironing-board,  the  child  playing  at  his 
feet.  Clenching  his  hand  w  ith  an  unconscious  gesture  of 
despair,  he  groaned  aloud.  The  shy  messenger  of  a  girl's 
affection  told  its  unavailing  story  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
weary  years. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hale !   What  is  the  matter?  " 

The  honest  Danish  face  bent  over  him  in  unaffected 
concern. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  little  neighbor.  Only  an  old  pain 
that  came  back  for  a  moment." 

"  Is  it  a  pain  in  the  chest?  I  have  it  some  days  bad  my- 
self. But  I  have  a  bottle  of  patent  drops  that  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  if  you  will  let  me—"  the  little  woman 
eagerly  suggested. 

"It  will  soon  pass  away.  Come  here,  Leon!  This  is 
the  best  remedy."  He  stooped  to  the  child,  and  catching 
him  in  his  arms,  swung  him  once,  twice,  thrice,  so  that 
the  small  outstretched  hands  touched  the  low  ceiling, 
and  shrieks  of  merriment  issued  from  the  pouting  lips. 
The  woman  pursued  her  task,  watching  him  shyly  the 
while,  and  noting  the  sober  eyes  that  belied  the  forced 
smile.  By  the  sympathetic  instinct  of  one  who  had  her- 
self suffered  and  learned  to  conceal  her  anguish,  she 
recognized  the  shallow  ruse,  but  her  mind  owned  no 
analytical  power  which  would  enable  her  to  classify  the 
pain. 

"Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  Mr.  Hale,"  she  reluctantly 
conceded.  "  But  if  you  should  ever  have  a  pain  in  the 
chest,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  try  the  drops. 
For,  indeed,  it  is  a  big  bottle ! " — with  a  parabolic  sweep  of 
her  left  hand  to  describe  the  vastness  of  the  measure — 
"more  than  I  could  use  in  my  life.  And  it  is  too  bad 
that  so  good  a  medicine  should  be  thrown  away." 

She  concluded  with  a  deprecatory  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
and  secret  complacency.  For,  indeed,  had  she  not 
advanced  an  adroit  argument  to  dispel  any  false  delicacy 
her  visitor  might  entertain? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SKIRMISH  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

An  evening  reception  in  San  Francisco  is  a  very  gay 
affair,  and  lacks  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  fashionable 
party.  The  latter  title  has  in  fact  become  almost  obso- 
lete in  the  first  society.  At  a  reception  there  is  the  same 
display  of  elegant  evening  costumes,  harmonious  or  gaudy, 
decent  or  decollete,  according  to  the  taste  and  modesty  of 
the  wearer;  the  same  commingling  of  incongruous  ele- 
ments, where  purity  and  vice,  refinement  and  vulgarity, 
intelligence  and  ignorance,  wit  and  wealth,  meet  on  a 
common  level.  There  is  the  same  lavish  floral  decora- 
tion throughout  the  house,  only  possible  in  a  land  where 
perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  professional  florists  (who 
bring  both  skill  and  ingenuity  into  service)  are  given  carle 
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blanche  as  regards  expense.  Ballinger's  string  band 
sounds  its  enticing  strains  from  a  remote  balcony;  grace- 
ful girls  and  portly  matrons,  men  in  youth's  first  vigor, 
and  aged  exquisites  as  well,  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe  (in 
some  instances  touching  the  floor  with  a  solidity  that  be- 
lies the  adjective),  while  people  whose  minds  arc  cast  in 
a  graver  mold  are  at  liberty  to  wander  wherever  they  elect, 
finding  entertainment  in  more  dignified  pastime. 

If  Miss  Thaxter  had  hitherto  drawn  her  lines  a  little 
closer  than  her  neighbors,  those  favored  by  her  preference 
had  dismissed  the  implied  comment  on  their  own  social 
latitude  with  an  indulgent  smile.  The  rumor  of  the  fla- 
grant breach  of  propriety  which  the  evening  was  to  witness, 
had  been  received  with  general  consternation,  provoking 
hot  discussion  and  stern  disapproval,  whose  acerbity  was 
only  tempered  by  widespread  incredulity.  San  Francisco 
society,  though  willing  to  condone  much,  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  taking  to  its  bosom  an  outcast  from  its  own 
circle — one  whom  it  had  petted  and  caressed,  only  to  be 
stung  in  its  most  vulnerable  point — its  reputation.  For- 
eign adventurers  from  strange  lands  were  received  with- 
out question,  but  those  of  its  own  number,  who  had  fallen 
by  virtue  of  its  very  temptations,  became  pariahs  to  all  the 
social  world. 

Margaret  Thaxter  had  been  accused  of  many  things : 
of  indolence,  a  charge  to  which  she  had  assented  without 
a  word;  of  an  aimless  existence,  which  she  candidly  in- 
dorsed, claiming  herself  as  the  victim  of  circumstances. 
She  told  her  friends  that  she  had  slipped  into  a  groove 
when  she  was  a  mere  child,  and  that  it  had  grown  deeper 
and  narrower  as  the  years  advanced,  until  self-extrication 
had  become  an  impossibility.  Some  day  her  prison  walls 
would  fall  away  and  she  would  be  set  free,  and  then  she 
would  try  her  wings,  she  laughingly  assured  them. 

The  allusion  needed  no  explanation,  for  she  occupied 
a  position  that  was  unique.  Orphaned  in  early  child- 
hood, up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  bred  to  the  homely 
ways  and  strict  restraint  of  a  New  England  farm-house. 
At  that  epoch  of  her  life  a  wealthy  uncle — her  father's 
eldest  brother,  who  had  emigrated  to  California  in  the 
days  of  the  first  gold  excitement,  and  afterward  accumu- 
lated fabulous  wealth — prostrated  with  sickness  and  be- 
lieving his  end  to  be  near,  had  dedicated  his  entire  prop- 
erty to  the  establishment  of  worthy  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  A  prolonged  illness  and  long  con- 
valescence awakened  in  his  heart  the  latent  affection  for 
his  own  kindred,  and  he  sent  for  his  orphan  niece  to  share 
his  home,  designing  to  make  ample  provision  for  her 
future.  But  so  conclusively  had  he  disposed  of  his  estate, 
so  stringent  were  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  forced 
his  trustees  to  subscribe,  that,  when  he  undertook  to  con- 
duct his  business  interests  once  more,  he  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  conservators  of  his  own  appointment,  who 
considerately  allowed  him  to  retain  his  house  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  from  property  that  had  been  his  own. 
But  one  revenge  remained  to  him,  and  he  determined  to 
exercise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power.  Fifteen 
years  had  already  passed,  and  Matthew  Thaxter  was  still 
a  hale  man,  resolved  to  live  to  a  green  old  age,  in  defiance 
of  his  waiting  beneficiaries. 

That  Margaret  Thaxter  should  have  abandoned  the 
security  of  her  New  England  home  to  share  the  un- 
certain fortunes  and  anomalous  position  of  her  uncle, 
had  not  served  to  lay  her  open  to  the  charge  of  eccen- 
tricity. The  question  of  her  ultimate  destiny  was  as 
evident  to  her  friends  as  it  had  probably  been  to  her 
eccentric  relative  when  he  had  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  his  household.  She  would  marry.  Marriage  is  the 
manifest  destiny  of  all  women  who  are  passably  good- 
looking,  free  from  melancholy,  healthy,  and  of  a  well 
balanced  mind;  and  Margaret  Thaxter  possessed  all 
these  qualifications,  both  positive  and  negative.  The 
volatile  influences  of  life  in  a  gay  western  city,  engrafted 
upon  a  staid  and  puritanic  childhood,  had  produced  a 
character  of  singular  complexity,  and  she  sometimes  ap- 
peared enigmatical  to  her  friends. 

To  the  world  generally  she  was  simply  a  beautiful  girl 
with  charming  manners,  who  retained  her  good  looks  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  although  fast  nearing  thirty,  and 
she  possessed  the  latitude  of  action  universally  conceded 
to  a  lovely  woman  who  has  held  herself  unstained  by 
contact  with  the  world.  But  there  were  some  things  not 
to  be  brooked  by  society,  even  at  the  hands  of  Margaret 
Thaxter. 

"  I  cannot  credit  it,"  declared  Miss  Jennie  Sparthorpe, 
pursing  up  her  red  lips,  as  she  fastened  a  jeweled  dagger 
more  securely  in  her  dark  hair,  and  viewed  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  mirror  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  Miss  Jennie's  parents  had  been 
foremost  in  their  patronage  of  a  young  English  baronet, 
who  had  turned  out  a  swindler,  a  liar  and  a  profligate; 
but  so  long  as  his  blood  was  blue,  what  did  that  matter? 

"  It  seems  incredible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  true," 
sighed  a  languid  blonde  who  had  been  the  rage  for  two  sea- 
sons, but,  having  no  graces  of  mind  or  character  to  sup- 
port her  charms,  was  fast  retiring  to  the  shades  of  a  sour 
old  maidenhood,  as  her  eyes  and  complexion  faded. 
"  Mrs.  McKinehan  herself  heard  her  tell  him  she  expected 
him,  in  front  of  the  Baldwin  Theater,  Saturday  night." 

"Oh,  you're  surely  mistaken!"  chimed  in  another 
voice.  "  It  was  the  Unitarian  church.  But  there  comes 
the  General." 


There  was  a  little  hush  of  expectancy  at  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinehan bustled  into  the  room,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  divested  of  her  wraps,  disclosing  a  gorgeous  compo- 
sition of  blue  silk  and  brocaded  cardinal  velvet  blocked 
out  in  angular  slashings,  very  copious  as  to  train  and 
very  meager  as  to  corsage.  This  striking  toilet  served  to 
render  more  awkward  a  tall,  massive  figure,  displaying  a 
fleshy  neck  and  a  pair  of  muscular  arms.  The  lady,  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  society,  had  achieved  her 
prestige  less  through  attractive  personal  qualities  than  by 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  executive  ability — a  quality 
so  rare  among  women  that  it  rendered  her  an  almost 
indispensible  factor  in  certain  emergences  where  a  clear 
head  and  steady  purpose  outweigh  more  delicate  and 
womanly  qualities. 

The  same  extraordinary  gift  had  served  her  well  in 
other  circles,  and  she  was  a  recognized  power  in  the 
church  society  of  which'  she  was  a  member.  Harsh  in 
speech,  coarse  in  manner,  habit  and  thought,  never  by 
any  chance  committing  herself  to  the  utterance  of  a 
charitable  word,  she  had  nevertheless  for  years  held  the 
responsible  post  of  president  of  one  of  the  foremost  and 
best  endowed  charities  in  the  city — a  position  from  which 
not  all  the  influence  and  high  standing  of  her  opponents 
had  sufficed  to  dislodge  her.  Among  certain  irreverent 
young  persons  she  was  known  by  the  unfeminine  sobri- 
quet of  "  The  General,"  a  title  awarded  to  her  for  her 
soldierly  mien,  her  pugnacity,  her  arbitrary  edicts,  and 
her  managerial  ability. 

"  Mrs.  McKinehan,  is  it  true  that  Lawrence  Hale,  that 
awful  man  who  was  sent  to  San  Quentin  for  burglary  or 
highway  robbery,  is  to  be'  here  to-night? " 

"So  I  am  told."  She  raised  her  head  with  a  martial 
snort,  and  the  more  timid  plucked  up  courage  at  the 
sight. 

"  Isn't  it  scandalous !  " 

"  Insulting  to  every  invited  guest." 

"  What  shall  we  do?" 

"Sit  down  on  him!  " 

As  Mis.  McKinehan  emitted  this  didactic  sentiment 
the  younger  ladies  surveyed  her  portly  form  with  sup- 
pressed giggles.  If  so  much  avoirdupois  were  suddenly 
to  be  precipitated  upon  the  average  society  man,  his  shrift 
would  indeed  be  short. 

"But  how,  Mrs.  McKinehan?  It  will  be  so  embar- 
rassing! What  shall  we  do? " 

"  Do?  "  The  General  rose  to  the  occasion,  settling  the 
stiff  folds  of  her  resplendent  costume  as  she  spoke. 
"Refuse  to  see  him;  decline  introductions;  deny 
acquaintanceship;  walk  away  as  he  approaches;  dis- 
countenance all  who  appear  to  tolerate  him.  We  have  a 
duty  to  fulfill  to  society.  If  our  hostess  violates  a  law  of 
moral  ethics,  we  must  show  her  the  mistake  she  has 
made." 

Forthwith  an  animated  discussion  of  the  line  of  battle 
began,  and  different  suggestions  were  advanced  as  to  the 
most  decisive  and  telling  manner  of  expressing  their  con- 
demnation. No  one  dissented  from  the  universal  senti- 
ment that  it  must  be  done.  For  the  sake  of  example, 
this  quixotic  attempt  to  foist  upon  society  a  man  who  had 
left  it  in  disgrace,  must  be  resisted.  Many  who  were 
tender-hearted,  and  would  not  h*ave  had  the  nerve  to 
precipitate  the  social  verdict,  possessed  less  courage  to 
hold  back  when  stronger  natures  took  the  lead.  A  few 
were  so  bold  as  to  openly  deplore  the  necessity,  and 
studied  to  express  their  disapproval  in  some  delicate 
manner  that  would  not  offend  the  sensibilities  of  their 
hostess.  Others  foolishly  and  inconsequently  revived 
recollections  of  the  winning  traits  and  virtues  that  had 
characterized  the  lad  who  had  once  been  so  cordially 
received  in  their  own  homes. 

The  subject  of  their  discussion  found  an  advocate  in  a 
quarter  least  anticipated.  A  new  arrival  entered  the  room 
quite  unobserved,  and  as  her  wraps  were  removed  a  little 
woman  clad  in  quiet  brown  silk  came  to  sight.  Her 
slight  figure  was  below  the  medium  stature,  but  neverthe- 
less conveyed  the  impression  of  height,  the  result  of  a 
dignified  carriage  and  classical  proportions.  Her  features 
were  delicately  chiseled,  and  a  square  of  costly  lace 
rested  like  frostwork  on  her  silvered  hair,  but  her  dark 
eyes  shone  with  a  steadly  light,  and  her  gently  modulated 
voice  and  magnetic  manner  bespoke  her  (Quaker  ancestry. 

"  Ladies,  are  you  passing  judgment  on  Laurence 
Hale?" 

The  General  confronted  the  questioner  in  evident  con- 
fusion. The  quiet,  forceful  little  woman  before  her  was 
the  only  creature  in  the  city  to  whom  she  had  ever 
lowered  her  crest.  Intellectual,  delicately  bred,  a  model 
wife  and  mother,  and  a  rigid  church  member,  Mrs.  Bray- 
ton  was  foremost  in  all  good  works,  the  president  of  a 
state  benevolent  association,  and  held  quiet  dominion 
over  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  approve,  Mrs.  Brayton.  Think  of 
the  influence  upon  our  own  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
if  we  give  a  cordial  reception  to  a  returned  convict. 
What  will  deter  any  man  from  committing  a  crime  when 
he  sees  a  criminal  taken  to  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
feasted  like  the  prodigal  son?"  The  General's  voice  was 
almost  supplicating  in  tone. 

"  Had  you  thought  it  over  carefully,  Mrs.  McKinehan?* 
Laurence  Hale  transgressed  the  law,  it  is  true,  but  he  re- 
|  fused  to  palliate  his  guilt,  and  bore  the  penalty  bravely. 


I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  quite  as  deserving  of  oui 
recognition  to-day  as  he  was  twelve  years  ago ;  quite  as 
deserving  as  half  of  the  men  here  to-ni^ht.  I  have  a 
young  son  of  my  own,  and  I  would  give  more  for  the  ex- 
ample of  such  a  life  as  Laurence  Hale's,  to  warn  him 
against  yielding  to  the  temptations  that  beset  a  young 
man's  path,  than  for  those  of  a  dozen  of  those  |x.'ttcd 
young  fellows  who  have  never  sinned  because  they  never 
had  the  opportunity." 

"  But  the  missing  money — the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
that  they  were  never  able  to  trace.  They  say  there  is  a 
shameful  story  connected  with  that,  if  it  should  ever 
come  to  light." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  ever  took  it.  Suspicion  is  not 
always  certainty.  It  would  go  hard  with  some  of  our 
political  friends  if  it  were." 

This  keen  shaft  of  retaliation  sped  swiftly  to  its  mark 
and  rankled  in  Mrs.  McKinehan's  breast,  effectually 
silencing  her  tongue.  A  few  years  before  there  had  been 
a  malfeasance  in  a  public  office,  and  the  question  of  Mr. 
McKinehan's  complicity  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Could  any  one  have  exercised  clairvoyant  powers,  it 
would  have  been  a  curious  pastime  to  read  the  minds  of 
the  different  ladies,  as  they  emerged  into  the  broad  hall 
and  swept  down  the  stairs.  A  few  frankly  rejoiced  to 
find  themselves  relieved  from  a  disagreeable  duty ;  some 
missed  a  delicate  flavor  of  excitement  which  they  had 
reckoned  among  the  evening's  most  alluring  charms; 
half  a  dozen  conscientious  women  revolved  the  argu- 
ments to  which  they  had  listened,  endeavoring  to  form  an 
unbiased  judgment,  while  determined  not  to  commit 
themselves  in  any  way.  Those  who  secretly  condemned 
her  attitude  dared  not  place  themselves  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Brayton.  She  was  a  woman  so  rigid  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  so  unsparing  in  her  condemnation  of 
various  peccadilloes  and  frivolities  commonly  indulged  in 
by  San  Francisco  ladies,  that  they  realized  the  ridicule 
to  which  they  would  subject  themselves  by  taking  a 
course  more  exacting  than  her  own,  and  were  conscious 
of  their  incapacity  to  maintain  the  standard  which  con- 
sistency would  demand.  And  so  the  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness,  more  potent  than  many  a  worthy  princi- 
ple, saved  Laurence  Hale  from  a  concerted  and  organized 
rebuff. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  SENTINEL  OF  POMPEII. 


Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  latter  part  of  May 
there  occurred  one  of  the  grandest  tragedies  ever  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history.  Two  growing  cities,  peopled 
with  a  busy  populace,  imbued  with  the  thoughtless 
security  that  a  temporal  regime  presented,  basked  under 
Italian  skies  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  In  the 
blaze  of  national  glory  they  lived,  beneath  the  proud 
standard  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  was  their  life's 
chiefest  honor.  It  was  midsummer,  and  in  the  outer  bay 
the  gilded  triremes  swinging  idly  at  their  anchorage,  ana 
the  Roman  legions  stationed  at  the  barracks  and  guard- 
houses, were  the  only  evidences  of  life.  Silence  haunted 
the  sea  and  land.  Outside  the  northern  gate  leading  to 
Herculaneum,  in  the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  the  sentry- 
box,  stood  a  Roman  soldier,  detailed  to  guard  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  city.  The  afternoon  approaches 
with  sultry  steps,  and  the  population  seeks  the  refreshing 
baths  to  stir  their  drowsy  natures  and  innervate  them  for 
the  walk  to  the  Coliseum,  at  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  the  city.  The  neighboring  city  of  Herculaneum 
and  suburban  villages  send  their  quota  to  the  great  stone 
auditorium,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  flock  thither 
to  sate  their  depraved  taste  in  the  fiendish  exhibition. 
The  programme  proceeds,  and  the  delighted  multitude 
give  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  laughter,  cheers  or  ap- 
plause, when — hist!  a  roar,  a  light,  and  the  heavens  are  a 
mass  of  flame.  "  MehercuUl  Mons  incendil!  Salve  nos, 
O  Vcnusl  "  cry  the  affrighted  people  to  the  city's  goddess, 
and  in  their  blinded  fury  block  the  narrow  gales  of  the 
theater  as  they  rush  toward  the  city. 

The  story  of  that  awful  night,  and  the  week's  continu- 
ous storm  of  burning  ashes,  was  written  in  a  book  that 
remained  unopened  for  seventeen  centuries.  Pliny  the 
younger  left  the  only  account  of  the  wonderful  scene}  of 
which  he  was  eye  witness,  wherein  he  describes  the  ac- 
cident which  led  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  to  visit 
Pompeii  on  the  day  of  the  eruption,  and  caused  his 
death.  Herculaneum,  nearer  the  crater,  was  buried  in 
the  molten  lava,  which  formed  an  almost  impenetrable 
envelope  to  the  lost  city.  Pompeii,  at  a  greater  distance, 
was  shrouded  by  the  ashes  brought  thither  by  the  wind, 
and  consequently  presents  a  line  opportunity  for  obser- 
vations. At  the  Herculaneum  gale,  above  mentioned, 
was  found  the  rusted  armor  of  a  Pompeii. in  soldier,  erect 
in  the  sentry-box,  grasping  a  corroded  spear.  The  raging 
hell  of  Vesuvius  fires  burned  out  the  spirit  which  the 
storm  could  not  quench,  and  forever  ttie  story  of  the 
noble  sentinel  of  Pompeii  will  remain  as  a  synonym  of 
fidelity  to  duty. 

Bulwei  says  of  him:  "The  fires  raged,  the  air  was 
darkened,  the  ocean  of  blazing  lava  flooded  every  street 
and  house,  palace  and  garden.  Wildly  shrieking  multi- 
tudes rushed  through  the  pandemonium,  making  the 
horrible  scene  still  more  hideous  by  the  death-wails;  but 
amidst  it  all  the  sentinel  remained  motionless  in  his  place, 
awiting  the  resurrection  of  eighteen  centuries  to  prove 
that  there  was  one  faithful  soldier  in  the  doomed  city  of 
Pom peii  who  died  at  his  post,  and  preferred  a  dreadful 
death  to  a  shameful  flight." 


Gilt  nutmegs  used  to  be  common  Christmas  gifts. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  product  of  the  silk  worm  is  the  strongest,  most 
beautiful  and  most  tenacious  of  all  fibers.  Its  use  dates 
back  to  periods  of  remote  antiquity;  for,  if  we  may 
believe  Chinese  historians,  the  art  of  reeling  and  work- 
ing silk  was  known  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Foh-hi, 
which  would  be  a  century  before  the  date  assigned  to  the 
biblical  deluge.  It  is  almost  certain  that  twenty-six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era  the  Empress  See-ling- 
chi,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Huang-ti,  not  only  superin- 
tended the  rearing  of  the  worm,  but  also  the  manufacture 
of  the  silk  produced.  She  is  credited  by  the  Chinese 
with  having  invented  the  loom,  for  which  she  holds  the 
position  of  tutelary  genius,  with  special  altars.  The 
Chinese  empresses  annually  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  her 
memory.  As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
once  a  year  to  plow  the  earth,  in  order  to  add  dignity  and 
honor  to  agricultural  pursuits,  so  in  like  manner  the  Em- 
press, by  annually  visiting  the  silk  worm  cocooneries  and 
laboring  with  her  own  hands,  encourages  the  production 
of  this  valuable  commodity.  The  present  province  of 
Shang-tung,  the  country  of  Confucius,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  district  where  the  cultivation  of  silk  first  flour- 
ished. From  thence  it  spread  to  Corea,  and  was  imported 
to  Japan  about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Despite  every  precaution,  the  art  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  empire  west  as  well  as  east,  until  A. 
D.  400  it  became  domiciled  in  northern  India.  It  is 
said  that  a  Chinese  princess  carried  the  seed  of  the  mul- 
berry and  silk  worm  eggs  across  the  border  in  the  lining 
of  her  head-dress,  as  she  went  to  join  her  betrothed  hus- 
band. From  the  records  of  the  East  India  Company- 
it  is  ascertained  that  A.  D.  420  silk  was  produced  in 
Kotan,  from  whence  it  passed  to  Bokhara,  Kiva'  and 
Samarcand.  In  the  sixth  century  both  the  rearing  and 
manufacture  of  silk  were  established  in  Persia,  and 
spread,  as  far  as  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians  would  per- 
mit, along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea.  In 
the  same  century  silk  worms  were  introduced  into  Con- 
stantinople direct  from  China,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  Gibbon  relates  how  two  Persian  monks,  who 
had  long  been  residents  in  China,  were  encouraged  by 
the  Emperor  to  return,  and  how  they  "again  entered 
China,  deceived  a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs 
of  the  silk  worm  in  hollow  canes,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph with  the  spoils  of  the  East."  The  industry  took 
root  in  Greece — at  Corinth,  Thebes  and  Argos — but  does 
not  seem  to  have  spread.  The  Moors  introduced  the 
industry  into  Spain,  but  whether  they  derived  the  art 
from  Persia  or  Greece  is  not  known.  According  to  Gib- 
bon, it  was  taken  from  Corinth  to  Sicily  by  the  Normans. 
Internal  revolutions  and  domestic  troubles,  however, 
caused  the  cultivation  to  migrate  to  southern  Italy,  where 
the  worm  seems  to  have  found  a  most  congenial  habitat. 
It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  industry- 
was  fairly  introduced  into  France  by  Francis  I.  who,  ob- 
taining seed  from  Milan,  commenced  the  rearing  in 
Lyons  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  it  still 
flourishes.  The  weaving  of  silk  goods  with  foreign  thread 
had  already  made  marked  progress  in  France,  and  had  a 
great  development,  which  it  preserved  up  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  after  which  period  the 
industry  languished  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  in  England  dates  from  1585, 
when  the  sack  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  drove  many 
Flemish  artisans  to  England.  The  industry  received  a 
further  impulse  a  century  later  from  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  when  a  large  body  of  French  weavers 
emigrated  and  settled  in  Spitalsfields.  Silk  manufacture 
has  always  been  fostered  by  the  English  government,  but 
it  doubtless  would  have  been  more  vigorous  and  success- 
ful if  left  to  itself.  Spitalsfields  and  distress  seem  to  have 
been  closely  associated,  notwithstanding  this  fostering 
care. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  to  improve  the  condition 
of  weavers  was  the  encouragement  to  planters  in  the 
American  colonies,  by  offering  bounties  on  raw  silk  im- 
ported from  America' during  the  twenty-one  years  suc- 
ceeding 1769.  For  the  first  seven  years  twenty-five  pounds 
was  to  be  paid  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk ; 
in  the  next  seven  twenty  pounds  for  every  one  hundred, 
and  in  the  last  seven  years  fifteen  pounds.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  tree  was  commenced  in  Virginia  in 
1657.  The  tree  was  indigenous  in  the  colony,  and  the 
enterprise  was  so  far  advanced  in  1660  that  the  coronation 
robe  of  Charles  II  was  the  product  of  the  silk  worms  of 
Virginia.  Steady  advance  in  tobacco  culture  caused  the 
business  to  decline,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  it  had 
almost  disappeared.  During  the  eighteenth  century  efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  silk  husbandry  into  all  of  the 
American  colonies.  It  had  been  started  as  early  as  1718, 
with  some  success  in  Louisiana,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  directed  to 
Georgia,  where  private  gifts  cooperated  with  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  its  settlers  were  stimulated  by  grants  of 
land  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  raise  silk  worms.  In 
1735  a  beautiful  robe  was  made  in  England  of  Georgia 
silk,  which  Queen  Caroline  wore  on  a  ^reat  state  occasion. 
Thirty  years,  later  the  illustrious  Franklin,  then  in  En- 
gland, suggested  to  the  recently  instituted  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  the 


first  president,  that  they  establish  a  filature  for  reeling  silk. 
That  learned  body  took  the  matter  up  warmly,  a  filature 
was  erected  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  cultivation  of  silk 
encouraged  in  Pennsylvania.  From  June  25th  to  August 
15,  1771,  twenty-three  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
brought  to  the  filature.  The  war  of  Independence 
put  a  stop  to  silk  culture  in  Pennsylvania  a  long  time.  At 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  1876,  Cheney  Bros.,  dress 
silks  took  first  prizes,  and  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  silk  culture  societies  in  America. 

Silk  culture,  which  has  done  so  much  for  Europe,  In- 
dia and  China,  has  now  become  an  established  industry 
in  many  of  the  eastern  states,  but  in  none  are  the  condi- 
tions more  favorable  for  successful  operation  than  Cali- 
fornia. Here  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  pref- 
erable to  either  Italy  or  France,  and  the  silk  produced  is 
equal  to  the  best  Italian  raw.  California  culturists  are 
happily  exempt  from  electro-atmospheric  disturbances, 
which  so  often  prove  fatal  to  whole  broods  of  silk  worms 
in  other  countries.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
the  best  time  for  hatching  silk  worms,  the  sound  of  thun- 
der is  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  in  any  part  of  the  state.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  the  importance  of  this  industry  began  to 
press  its  claims  on  this  coast.  In  1856  Louis  Provost,  at 
San  Jose,  commenced  planting  mulberry  trees,  and  pub- 
lished a  manual  on  silk  culture  in  1867,  which  caused 
many  persons  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  Another  silk 
culture  pioneer  was  Adolph  Mueller,  also  of  San  Jose, 
who  began  the  work  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Provost. 
John  E.  Goux,  A.  Packard  and  Dr.  Ord  engaged  in  this 
industry  in  i860,  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  producing  fine  cocoons,  but,  there  being  no  fila- 
ture to  reel  them,  and  no  market  here,  the  business  was 
soon  abandoned.  In  1865  the  Legislature  recognized  the 
importance  of  silk  culture  by  offering  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  any  person  who  should  plant 
five  thousand  mulberry  trees,  and  another  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  to  any  person  producing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand cocoons.  It  was  a  patriotic  and  well-meant  puipose 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  it  had  at  the  same 
time  provided  means  for  reeling  the  raw  silk,  the  industry 
would  have  been  profitably  established  long  ago.  But  it 
was  a  work  so  entirely  new  at  that  time  that  this  requisite 
for  success  was  neither  understood  nor  provided  for.  The 
generous  offer  of  the  Legislature  was  not  in  vain,  as  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  induced  to  plant  mulberry 
trees  and  raise  cocoons.  In  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara, 
Sonoma,  Nevada,  Napa,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Alameda, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  counties  thousands  of  mulberry 
trees  were  planted,  and  in  two  years  cocoons  began  to  be 
raised  in  considerable  quantities,  increasing  during  the 
next  three  years,  until  the  product  amounted  to  several 
hundred  thousand.  In  1868,  W.  M.  Haynie  and  I.  N. 
Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  raised  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
cocoons,  and  were  awarded  the  state's  bounty.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  twenty  thousand  silk  worm  eggs  were  pro- 
duced in  California  that  year.  As  there  was  no  market 
for  the  cocoons,  the  main  object  of  the  producers  from 
1865  to  1878  was  to  secure  the  state  bounty  for  trees  and 
cocoons,  and  raise  silk  worm  eggs  for  the  European  mar- 
ket. Unfortunately,  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  1870,  closed  the  market  for  the  sale  of  eggs,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  pioneer  culturists  was  so  great 
that  they  became  very  much  discouraged.  Thousands  of 
valuable  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  industry,  after  such 
a  hopeful  beginning,  was  left  to  languish  for  years.  The 
one  great  misfortune  which  has  befallen  silk  culture  in 
California  is  the  speculating  mania,  and  the  desire  to  en- 
gage in  the  undertaking  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  make  people  understand  that  silk  culture  is  especially 
adapted  to  women,  and  must  be  made  an  auxiliary  instead 
of  a  principal  pursuit.  Silk  culture  is  a  home  industry 
for  women  and  children,  and  not  a  scheme  for  specu- 
lators. 

While  women  in  the  East  were  moving  to  build  up  this 
new  industry,  a  large  number  of  patriotic  ladies  in  Cali- 
fornia organized  an  association  for  the  same  object.  In 
1880,  when  the  labor  question  was  agitating  the  working 
classes  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  a  member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  read  a  paper  before  the 
society,  advocating  silk  culture.  The  idea  was  favorably 
received,  and  on  November  18,  1880,  the  Silk  Culture 
Association  was  organized.  Correspondence  was  opened 
at  once  with  silk  growers  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
instruction  gained  was  spread  broadcast  in  published 
manuals.  Many  women  began  to  work,  and  in  two  years 
good  cocoons  had  been  raised  in  thirty-two  counties. 
The  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
department  of  this  work  and  as  the  members  are 
made  up  principally  from  men  and  women  who  have  had 
the  most  experience  in  silk  culture  in  the  state,  they  are 
enabled  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  establish  and  foster  this  great  industry  receives 
encouragement  at  their  hands,  and  they  are  ready  to 
gratuitously  aid  all  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  themselves 
with  trees,  eggs,  and  instruction. 

The  lack  of  appropriate  industrial  pursuits  in  the 
United  States  is  well  known.  Since  mining  days  are  over, 
and  California  laborers  must  come  down  to  an  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  basis,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  oft-repeated  query  from  other  sections,  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  girls? "  There  are  hundreds  of  young  I 


girls  in  this  state  to-day  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their 
living,  and,  outside  of  the  few  branches  of  trade  open  to 
women  in  the  cities,  there  is  no  way  of  earning  a  living 
J  save  as  teachers  or  house-servants.  The  cities  here  are 
few,  and  the  supply  of  working  girls  from  the  country 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  employment.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  skill  required  to  earn 
nominal  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  being  an  expert,  it  will 
be  seen  how  almost  hopeless  is  the  position  of  a  young 
country  girl  who  has  just  left  her  home,  and  finds  herself 
alone,  penniless,  and  without  work,  in  a  great  city.  If  she 
is  willing  to  do  housework,  she  will  find  that  she  has  not 
been  properly  trained,  and  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship. This  is  true  of  all  occupations.  Silk  culture 
would  give  multitudes  of  the  girls  of  the  country  health- 
ful occupation  throughout  the  year,  and  keep  them  at 
home,  out  of  the  reach  of  city  temptations  and  perils. 

Carlsen  &:  Currier  (Belding  Bros.,  agents),  at  their  silk 
mill  on  Market  street,  manufacture  spool,  skein,  knitting, 
and  embroidery  silk,  and  the  hose  are  manufactured  by 
Belding  Bros.,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where 
they  have  the  largest  silk  mill  in  the  United  States.  A 
visit  to  Carlsen  &  Currier's  sample-rooms  and  mill  is 
time  well  spent.  They  employ  about  forty  persons, 
mostly  girls.  To  see  them  taking  the  reeled  silk  through 
the  fifteen  processes  required  to  transform  it  into  thread, 
is  an  interesting  sight.  The  silk  goods  manufactured  by 
this  firm  are  sought  not  alone  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
also  in  Mexico,  Honolulu  and  Australia. 

The  San  Jose  Silk  Factory  confines  its  work  to  dress 
silks,  and  is  owned  by  two  expert  silk-workers — A.  F. 
Sauffrignon  and  H.  X.  Van  de  Casteele.  A  stock  com- 
pany began  the  enterprise,  and  failed.  These  gentlemen 
secured  the  business  in  1883,  and  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. They  are  working  ten  looms,  and  finish  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  of  dress-goods  every  day.  This  matchless 
silk  is  made  in  full  width,  is  equal  in  quality  to  any 
French  silk  in  the  market,  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  the  best  silk  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  So 
far  these  silks  are  made  in  black  only,  and  are  sold  at  the 
uniform  price  of  two  dollars  per  yard.  Keane  Bros.,  of 
this  city,  with  commendable  enterprise,  handle  the  goods, 
which  may  often  be  seen  conspicuously  displayed  in  their 
windows.  Firms  in  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Jose,  Marysville,  and  Salinas  find  the  goods  popular. 


There  is  a  system  of  extortion  practiced  by  the  dress- 
makers of  this  city  which  directly  affects  the  merchants, 
and,  indirectly,  the  customer.  I  refer  to  the  percentage 
dressmakers  are  allowed  on  purchases  made  on  their 
recommendation.  Dressmakers  often  complain  of  the 
quality  of  goods  brought  to  them,  and  persuade  their  cus- 
tomer to  return  the  same  and  select  something  else. 
Women  who  are  not  judges  of  goods  readily  consent  to 
this  arrangement,  and  contritely  ask  the  dressmaker  to 
accompany  them.  This  she  readily  consents  to  do,  and 
as  soon  as  the  purchase  is  completed  coolly  asks  for  her 
commission.  I  am  told  this  frequently  happens;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  sharp  competition,  dealers  submit 
rather  than  lose  a  good  customer. 

"  It  is  sheer  robbery,"  said  a  well-known  merchant, 
"and  must  eventually  come  back  to  the  consumer  in 
adulterated  goods  or  inferior  quality  in  some  way.  Dry 
goods  are  sold  on  a  very  small  margin  in  this  city,  any- 
how, and  when  we  pay  as  high  as  ninety-six  cents  for 
goods  which  we  sell  at  one  dollar,  and  then  pay  commis- 
sion beside,  you  can  readily  see  there  must  be  advan- 
tage taken  somewhere,  or  we  would  have  to  close  our 
doors.  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  women  learn  to 
select  goods  for  themselves,  and  deal  directly  with  us." 

"Do  you  pay  a  commission  on  anything  but  the  dress 
material  itself? " 

"Certainly.  Everything  required  to  make  a  dress  has 
a  commission,  except  thread.  On  a  silk  dress  the  com- 
mission often  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  dollars." 

"  I  have  suspected  that  dressmakers'  bills  were  over- 
charged in  the  matter  of  findings  which  they  furnish." 

"  Indeed  they  are.  They  seldom  itemize  a  bill,  but 
charge  ten  dollars  for  linings,  etc.  That  is  the  biggest 
swindle  of  all ;  for  they  not  only  buy  at  ten  per  cent  dis- 
count, but  grossly  overcharge  in  the  estimate.  Five  dol- 
lars will  buy  all  that  is  necessary  to  finish  a  suit  hand- 
somely. Men  have  some  right  to  complain  of  dress- 
makers' bills." 

"  Is  this  practice  common?" 

"  It  is.  Women  of  means  dislike  to  be  troubled  with 
the  accessories  of  a  purchase,  and  not  infrequently  send 
an  order  to  their  dressmaker  for  a  suit,  and  let  her  make 
the  entire  purchase.  As  in  everything  else,  these  ladies 
have  many  imitators,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  extortion  practiced." 

When  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  for  women  to  be  hope- 
lessly incompetent  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their  own 
welfare,  there  will  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  economies 
in  everyday  life,  and  women  will  not  trust  the  purchase 
of  their  wearing  apparel  to  their  dressmakers.  It  will  be 
fashionable  to  know  how  to  select  goods,  and  equally 
fashionable  to  do  so.  F.  E.  W. 


The  extreme  length  of  Rubinstein's  opera  Nero  has 
militated  against  its  entire  success  in  Vienna.  The  per- 
formance occupied  five  hours.  Wagner  probably  went  to 
the  limit  of  human  endurance. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BLACK  MUSEUM. 


The  name  at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  be  a  puzzle  to 
a  good  many  of  our  readers.  Even  amohg  Londoners 
bom  and  bred,  not  one  in  a  hundred  perhaps  has  heard 
of  the  Black  Museum.  UliitaJier's  Almandi  knows  it 
not;  and  Dickens's  Dicticnar\<  of  London— that  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  "  of  the  wanderer  in  the  great 
metropolis— makes  no  mention  of  it.  Mr.  Samuel  Wel- 
ter himself  *' extensive  and  peculiar"  as  his  knowledge 

v  L?n"?h  is  admitted  to  have  been,  might  have  had  to 
plead  guilty  of  ignorance  in  this  one  particular.  And  yet 
the  Black  Museum  can  show  names  of  mark  in  its  visitors' 
book.  "Counts  a  many,  and  dukes  a  few,"  from  Royal 
Highnesses  downward,  have  here  inscribed  their  signa- 
tures. Literature  and  music  are  represented  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan;  the  drama  by  Miss 
Minnie  Palmer;  the  fire  brigade  by  Captain  Shaw;  and 
the  last  offices  of  the  law  by  Mr.  William  Marwood,  who, 
we  are  told,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Not  to  keep  the 
reader  in  suspense,  the  Black  Museum  is  a  small  back- 
room on  the  second  floor  of  tile  offices  of  the  Convict 
Supervision  Department,  Scotland  Yard,  and  its  curios 
consist  exclusively  of  articles  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  crime  and  criminals.  The  objects  exhibited 
are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  They  are  care- 
lully  labeled,  and  are  further  described  in  a  bulky  cata- 
logue, which,  in  addition  to  names,  dates,  and  other 
particulars,  contains  a  number  of  photographs  and  news- 
paper cuttings  having  relation  to  the  various  items. 

The  collection  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free  inspection 
of  the  various  objects;  and  the  curator,  Sergeant  Brad- 
shaw, takes  an  evident  pride  In  his  charge,  and  furnishes 
the  history  of  any  given  item  with  remarkable  prompti- 
tude and  accuracy.  Round  three  sides  of  the  room,  on 
a  high  shelf,  are  ranged  a  number  of  plaster  casts  from 
Derby  Jail  and  York  Castle,  representing  the  heads  of 
sundry  criminals,  who,  for  one  offense  of  another,  have 
suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  If  it  were  customary 
to  hang  people  on  the  strength  of  their  personal  appear- 
ance, we  should  say  that  most  of  these  gentry  fully  de- 
served their  fate.  They  are  not  a  pleasant  sight,  ahd  for 
the  most  part  have  not  evert  notoriety  to  recommend 
them.  One  of  them*  however  (a  big  heavy  head,  ticket- 
ed as  that  of  Tohn.  Platts,  executed  in  1847,  for  the  mur- 
der of  one  George  Collis,  at  Chesterfield),  acquires  a  fac- 
titious interest  from  the  fact  that  the  identical  rope  which 
hanged  the  original  is  looped  over  the  gas-pendant  in  the 
Center  of  the  room.  The  halters  connected  with  the  other 
casts  are  also  preserved  in  the  Museum,  but  this  one  hap- 
pens to  have  the  place  of  honor.  The  curator  calls  our 
attention  to  the  thinness  of  the  rope— about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  only— in  comparison  with  that  at  present  used, 
which  is  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  further 
points  out  that  the  rone  is  much  shorter  than  that  now  in 
use.  Under  the  old  regime  it  was  an  even  chance  whether 
the  criminal  died  by  strangling  or  by  dislocation  of  the 
neck;  whereas  by  the  present  more  merciful  long  drop 
the  neck  is  invariably  dislocated,  and  death  is  practically 
instantaneous.  Together  with  the  halter  are  seen  the 
cords  (now  replaced  by  a  leather  strap)  for  pinioning  the 
arms  of  the  condemned  man,  and  the  cap— a  tall,  conical 
affair,  like  a  large  cotton  nightcap,  but  of  double  mate- 
rial—for drawing  over  his  head  at*  the  supreme  moment. 
These  three  items— the  halter,  the  pinioning  gear,  and 
the  cap — constitute  the  complete  hangman's  kit.  Ser- 
geant Bradshaw  informs  us,  not  without  a  touch  of  regret, 
that  Mr.  Marwood,  on  paying  his  last  visit  to  the  Museum, 
promised  to  present  to  it  the  ropes  with  which  the  mur- 
derers of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were 
executed,  but  died  without  having  redeemed  his  promise. 

F rom  the  appliances  of  the  hangman  we  pass  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the  last  relics  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Peace,  which  rank  among  the  chief  lions  of  the  col- 
lection. Sergeant  Bradshaw  shows  us,  handling  them 
"  tenderly,  as  if  he  loved  them,"  the  working  tools  of  the 
venerable  miscreant :  the  neat  little  picklocks  and  skele- 
ton-keys; the  gimlet,  muffled  in  an  India-rubber  casing; 
the  handy  little  "jemmy";  the  crucible  for  melting 
down  his  spoils;  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  "  ladder,"  a 
simple  wooden  contrivance,  folding  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass as  to  go  into  an  ordinary  handbag,  and  yet,  when 
extended,  affording  amp'e  foothold  for  the  cat-like 
"  prince  of  burglars,"  as  he  is  called,  to  climb  to  a  first- 
floor  window.  So  original  is  the  contrivance  that,  until 
Peace  himself  revealed  its  object,  the  police  were  quite 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  its  use.  Here,  too,  are  the  inventor's 
blue  spectacles,  and  his  artificial  arm — a  leather  stump 
with  a  hook  in  it — worn  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  the 
real  arm  lying  snugly  within  the  coat.  The  secret  of 
Peace  having  so  long  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police 
is  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  but  worked  entirely  alone. 
Under  cover  of  his  disguise,  he  collected  the  necessary 
information  for  his  exploits;  and  after  some  daring 
burglary,  wherein  the  activity  of  a  practiced  gymnast  had 
been  displayed,  the  last  person  to  be  suspected  was  the 
little  one-armed  old  man  with  the  blue  spectacles. 
Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  hero-worshipers.  Some  ec- 
centric relic -hunter  has  actually  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
artificial  arm,  and  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  universe 
doubtless  dazzles  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  veritable  bit  of  leather  formerly  belong- 
ing to  a  deceased  burglar  and  murderer.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  Peace,  after  having  escaped  the  con- 
sequences of  many  previous  crimes,  was  convicted  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  a  policeman,  and  the  actual  murder 
of  a  Mr.  Dyson,  at  Bannercross,  near  Sheffield;  and 
after  a  determined  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  from  a 
railway  train,  was  executed  at  Leeds  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1879.  A  carte-de-viste  of  Peace,  taken  by  the 
Stereoscopic  Company,  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue, 
and  should  be  a  valuable  example  to  the  student  of 
physiognomy;  the  high  forehead,  deep-set  eyes,  and 
bulldog  lower  jaw  indicating  a  singular  combination — 
fully  verified  in  the  life  of  the  man — of  strong  intellectual 
power  and  force  of  will,  unb?Janced  by  corresponding 
moral  qualities. 


From  the  Peace  collection  we  pass  to  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  less  notorious  burglars.  Here  is  a  miniature 
dark-lantern,  manufactured  by  some  ingenious  scoundrel 
otit  of  one  of  Bryant  and  May's  three-penny  tin  match- 
boxes. "  To  such  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last !  "  The 
bull's-eye  is  a  mere  bit  of  window  glass,  oval  in  shape, 
and  so  small  that  the  operator  can,  when  necessary, 
mask  it  with  his  thumb,  no  slide  being  used.  The  light- 
giving  power  of  such  a  lantern  must  naturally  be  small, 
but  it  is  probably  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  burglar  to 
avoid  stumbling  over  tables  and  chairs,  or  to  illuminate  a 
keyhole. 

Here  are  the  working  tools  of  Wright  and  Wheatley,  the 
Hoxton  burglars,  now  undergoing  penal  servitude- 
Wright  being  Condemned  for  life,  and  Wheatley  to  twenty 
years.  Each  carried  a  revolver;  that  belonging  to 
Wright,  with  which  he  shot  at  and  wounded  two  of  the 
police,  being  stamped  "  British  Constabulary,"  a  queer 
illustration  of  the  Irony  of  fate,  and  of  the  proverbial 
"  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  Each  of  these 
two  practitioners  carried  his  tools  in  a  sort  of  a  haversack 
slung  at  his  side.  A  later  expert,  captured  in  the  act  of 
an  attempted  burglary  at  the  British  Museum,  in  1884, 
took  a  bolder  course,  and  carried  his  implements— also 
here  preserved— in  an  ordinary  carpenter's  tool-basket, 
over  his  shoulder.  This  gentleman  affected  the  early 
morning  for  his  exploits,  and,  unless  caught  in  the  very 
act,  would  naturally  be  taken  for  a  harmless  British 
workman,  going  about  his  lawful  vocations. 

we  are  shown  specimens  of  the  knuckle-duster,  a  small 
but  formidable  weapon,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
American  cousins.  The  ordinary  knuckle-duster  is  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  or  brass  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  four 
oval  openings  of  such  size  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  four 
fingers.  The  fingers  being  passed  through  these  holes, 
the  hnnd  closes  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  butt  of  the  wea- 
pon, while  the  remainder  of  the  metal  stands  out  in  the 
shape  of  an  iron  ring  or  guard  over  each  knuckle,  a  blow 
from  the  hand  thus  armed  coming  with  terrific  force. 
Still  more  formidable  is  the  spiked  knuckle-duster.  Here 
each  loop  of  the  projecting  guard  over  the  knuckles,  in- 
stead of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  fashioned 
into  an  angle  of  about  ninety  degrees,  giving  a  cutting 
effect  in  addition  to  the  natural  force  of  the  blow. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  sundry  tin  canisters, 
which  prove  to  be  infernal  machines.  As  a  rule,  they 
look  harmless  enough,  one  of  them  even  assuming  the 
innocent  semblance  of  an  ordinary  lump  of  coal.  The 
imitation  is  so  good  that  it  is  only  on  taking  it  in  the  hand 
that  we  discover  that  the  supposed  coal  is  in  reality  metal, 
hollow,  but  of  great  weight  and  substance.  This  singular 
article  was  brought  to  the  police  by  one  Fraser  Palmer, 
otherwise  Farrell,  otherwise  Warhawk,  a  man  who  had  a 
mania  for  warning  our  own  and  foreign  governments  of 
plots  which  in  reality  had  no  existence  save  in  his  own 
imagination.  He  asserted  that  this  supposed  piece  of 
coal,  with  others'  of  the  same  kind,  was  intended  to  be 
charged  with  explosives,  and  mixed  with  the  genuine  coal 
in  the  bunkers  of  some  doomed  steamship.  It  is  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  revelations,  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  the 
late  Czar's  steam-yacht  Livadia,  then  lying  at  Glasgow, 
but  without  result.  Side  by  side  with  this  last  item  is  a 
far  more  formidable-looking  affair.  It  is  of  small  size; 
but  the  solidity  of  its  construction  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
shape — a  flattened  oval,  tapering  down  at  the  extremity, 
where  the  fuse  is  inserted — indicate  that  special  thought 
and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  on  its  design.  Even 
the  most  accomplished  of  criminals,  however,  cannot 
always  be  on  his  guard,  and  this  deadly  contrivance  was 
inadvertently  left  in  a  tram-car.  The  conductor  was  per- 
suaded that  his  "  find"  was  an  infernal  machine  of  more 
than  ordinarily  diabolical  character,  and  he  conveyed  it 
with  infinite  precaution  to  the  police,  who  at  first  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  Further  investigation,  however,  satis- 
fied them  that  the  supposed  explosive  was  merely  a  model, 
artistically  cast  in  lead,  of  a  new  design  for  an  infant's 
feeding-bottle ! 

A  more  serious  interest  attaches  to  the  truncheon-case — 
pierced  with  a  bullet — of  the  unfortunate  Policeman  Cole, 
shot  at  Dalston,  in  1882,  by  the  cowardly  ruffian  Orrock, 
in  an  attempted  burglary  at  a  Baptist  chapel.  Orrock's 
soft  felt  hat,  found  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  is  also 
here  preserved,  as  also  the  chisel,  with  the  letters  "  rock  " 
scratched  upon  it,  which  led  to  his  identification.  A 
photograph  of  the  chisel  is  also  shown  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  detective  powers  of  science  that  the 
mark,  which  on  the  chisel  itself  is  imperceptible  to  ordi- 
nary eyesight,  is  plainly  legible  in  the  photograph*' 
*  Among  the  cartes-de-visite  which  adorn  the  Museum 
catalogue  is  that  of  O'Donnell,  the  man  who  shot  the  in- 
former Carey.  Here,  too,  are  the  two  bullets  which  were 
extracted  from  Carey's  body,  and  the  revolver — a  small 
pocket  weapon — from  which  they  were  fired.  A  larger 
revolver,  found  among  O'Donnell's  luggage,  lies  beside 
it.  Under  a  glass  shade  hard  by  lies  a  gelatine  capsule, 
a  harmless-looking  affair  enough,  but  belying  its  appear- 
ance, for  it  contains  a  deadly  poison,  aconite — being,  in 
fact,  the  fellow  to  that  used  by  Dr.  I.amson,  in  1882,  to 
destroy  his  youthful  brother-in-law.  We  are  shown  the 
carte  of  this  criminal,  also,  a  gentlemanly  looking  man, 
by  no  means  answering  to  the  conventional  type  of  assas- 
sin. Appearances,  however,  are  deceitful,  as  the  copy- 
books of  our  youth  so  persistently  reminded  us.  Under 
another  glass  shade  is  a  piece  of  dark-brown  leather, 
which  proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  tanned  skin  of  Bel- 
lingham,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Percival.  Side  by  side  with 
this  is  a  curiosity  of  a  different  kind,  a  pin-cushion,  skill- 
fully worked  in  human  hair,  with  the  inscription,  "  I  will 
instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  thou  shalt  go.  I 
will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye."  Here,  apparently,  the 
worker's  stock  of  scriptural  quotation  failed,  for  she  con- 
tinues, "  My  hope  is  in  heaven."  It  is  painful  to  have  to 
relate  that  jthe  good  lady  who  worked  these  pious  senti- 
ments has  been  over  three  hundred  times  convicted  of 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct! 

A  tall  hat  on  a  peg  and  much  covered  with  dust,  next 
attracts  our  attention.   This  homely  relic  was  the  prop- 


erty of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Speke,  the  eccentric  clergyman  who 
suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  his  headgear— here  pres- 
ent— in  the  Green  park,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
murdered,  but  was  subsequently  discovered,  in  the  garb 
of  a  laboring-man,  at  Padstow  in  Cornwall.  He  ulti- 
mately died,  we  believe,  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Close  be- 
side Mr.  Speke's  hat  hang  a  coil  of  rope,  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  an  old  horse-pistol.  These  articles  were  the  property 
of  another  clerical  gentleman,  the  Rev.  John  Seloy  Wat- 
son, an  eminent  scholar,  of  St.  Michael's  Road,  Stock- 
well.  He  was  convicted,  in  January,  1872,  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  whose  body  he  had  inclosed  in  a  packing- 
case,  corded  with  the  piece  of  rope  here  shown.  He  was, 
however,  respited,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  thence- 
forth kept  in  confinement.  He  died  quite  recently,  at 
Park  hurst  Prison,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  falling  out  of  his 
bunk  in  a  fit  and  fracturing  his  skull. 

Not  far  distant  are  mementos  of  other  well-known 
murderers.  Here  is  the  portrait,  cut  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  of  Lefroy,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Gold  on  the 
Hrighton  Railway.  Here  is  the  rope  used  by  Marguer- 
ite Dixblanc  to  strangle  her  mistress,  Madame  Rich  in 
Park  Lane.  Here  are  the  boots  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 
Maria  Clausen,  murdered  at  Kidbrooke  Lane,  Eltham, 
and  the  plasterer's  hammer  which  did  the  deadly  deed. 
With  another  plasterer's  hammer,  also  here  preserved, 
Mullins  murdered  Mrs.  Emsley,  at  Stepney,  in  i860. 
Here,  too,  are  sundry  memorials  of  the  Wainwright  case, 
or  Whitechapcl  murder,  of  1874.  Here  are  the  chopper 
with  which  the  unfortunate  Harriet  Lane  was  dismem- 
bered, and  the  spade  which  dug  her  grave.  Here  is  one 
of  the  buttons  cut  from  her  dress,  and  a  corresponding 
button  found  with  .her  body;  and— stranger  item  still— 
the  piece  of  shin-bone  taken  by  a  surgeon  from  the  leg  of 
the  living  Harriet  Lane,  and  which  formed  a  last  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  identity  of  the  nameless  corpse. 
Even  the  cigar  which  Henry  Wainwright  was  smoking 
when  arrested,  is  here  preserved. 

Turning  to  offenders  of  a  more  frivolous  character,  we 
have  the  peepshow  apparatus  wherein  a  pretended 
astrologer,  calling  himself  Professor  Zendavesta,  and  re- 
siding in  Homer  street,  Marylebone  Road,  London,  was 
wont,  "  for  a  consideration,"  to  call  up  the  image  of  an 
inquirer's  future  wife  or  husband.  To  illustrate  the 
audacity  of  the  Professor  and  the  fatuity  of  his  dupes,  we 
may  mention  that  among  his  pictorial  collection  of 
promised  husbands  were  found  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Henry  Neville.  Another  branch  of  the  Professor's 
business  was  the  casting  of  nativities;  and  a  number  of 
his  hand-bills,  showing  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  possessing  the  "straight  tip"  in  this  particular,  are 
preserved  with  the  peepshow  apparatus.  Next  to  this 
latter  is  a  circular  board  with  a  number  of  shallow  cups 
or  depressions,  painted  in  different  colors,  but  higgledy- 
piggledy,  like  a  solitaire  board  "  gone  wrong."  This  is 
an  appliance  for  public-house  gambling.  A  marble  being 
dropped  into  a  cylindrical  arrangement  at  the  side,  is 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  the  board,  bets  being 
made  as  to  the  particular  color  in  which  it  will  finally 
settle.  Not  far  distant  is  a  bundle  of  "  flash  "  notes,  used 
by  sharpers  to  simulate  undounded  wealth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  "confidence  trick"  and  similar  frauds. 
"  Flash  "  differ  from  "  fomcd  "  notes,  the  latter  being  in- 
tended to  be  actually  passed  as  money,  and  consequently 
made  as  like  the  real  thing  as  possible.  The  flash  note 
is  a  very  rough  affair,  and  only  aims  at  simulating  the 
general  appearance  of  a  genuine  note.  The  specimens 
before  us  are  headed  "Bank  of  Engraving,"  and  run: 
"  I  promise  to  engrave  and  print  in  letter-press  on 
demand  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  in  the  first  style  of 
the  art,  or  forfeit  the  above  sum.  London,  2q  April, 
1840.  For  Self  and  Co.,  Hank  of  Engraving.  J.  Duck." 
There  is  the  customary  "  Ten  "  in  large  Gothic  letters  in 
the  left-hand  corner;  and  the  paper  nnd  printing  of  a 
genuine  note  are  imitated  with  sufficient  closeness  to  de- 
ceive an  unwary  observer  who  merely  sees  the  note  in 
the  hands  of  another  person. 

Among  curiosities  of  a  different  kind  is  an  Egyptian 
courbash,  or  bastinado,  an  article  having  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  walking-cane,  tapering  considerably.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  rhinoceros' hide.  Whatever  the  material, 
it  is  of  great  weight  and  flexibility;  and  when  applied, 
after  the  mild  Oriental  fashion,  to  the  soles  of  the  victim's 
feet,  must  be  extremely  persuasive.  The  specimen  before 
us  had  the  honor  of  being  exhibited  during  a  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hard  by  it  is  an 
ancient  watchman's  rattle,  with  which  an  ex|>ert  performer, 
if  allowed  full  opportunity  to  use  it,  could  make  a  noise 
audible  at  nearly  two  hundred  yards'  distance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  chiefly  used  to  batter  the 
head  of  the  watchman  himself,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
greatly  approved  by  the  malefactors  of  the  period.  A 
similar  appliance,  in  an  improved  form,  was  used  by  the 
police  up  to  a  recent  date,  but  is  now  happily  superseded 
by  a  powerful  whistle,  which  leaves  the  wearer  full  use  of 
his  hands  for  attack  or  defence,  and  can  be  heard  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Here,  also,  are  hand- 
cuffs of  various  dates  and  constructions,  including  the 
pair  in  which  the  notorious  Jerry  Abershaw,  the  highway- 
man, was  hanged  in  chains  (1795)  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon ;  and  an  ingenious  wristlet,  of  Yankee  contrivance, 
for  securing  an  offender  on  his  way  to  durance  vile.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  pair  of  caliper-compasses,  but  with  a  cross- 
handle,  like  that  of  a  corkscrew.  The  compass  portion 
being  slipped  over  the  wrist  of  the  criminal,  closes  with  a 
spring  ;  and  the  handle  being  grasp  firmly  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  the  captive  has  small  chance  of  freeing  himself, 
for  a  broken  wrist  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of 
a  struggle.  Apropos  of  this  useful  appliance,  Sergeant 
Bradshaw  favors  us  with  a  little  piece  of  professional  ad- 
vice, which  will  appropriately  conclude  our  paper.  "Al- 
ways grip  your  man,"  he  tells  us,  "on  his  right  side. 
Then,  if  he  shows  fight,  he  can  only  let  you  have  it  with 
his  left,  and  you  have  your  right  hand  free  to  tackle  him. 
If  you  grip  him  on  his  left  side,  you  leave  him  the  use  of 
his  right  hand  to  your  left,  and  like  enough  he'll  get  the 
better  of  you." — Lippincotfs  Magazine. 
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What  is  education?  The  answer  to  this  query  is  not 
so  difficult  to  search  out  as  that  to  the  well-known 
question  of  Pilate,  "  What  is  truth? "  The  very  etymology 
of  the  term  renders  it  a  true  word-picture:  e  and  duco 
to  lead  out,  to  draw  out,  to  evolve  from  the  individual, 
and  bring  into  play  the  powers  which  are  in  him  ;  it  is  to 
chip  away  at  the  block  until  the  angel  appears;  to  tug 
away  at  the  rock  which  seals  the  cave,  until  the  treasure 
of  pearls  and  gems  gleams  upon  the  sight. 

We  read  that  when  the  infant  Hermes  (Mercury)  crept 
from  his  cradle  and  found  a  tortoise  feeding  in  the  grass, 
he  joyously  seized  the  prize,  pierced  out  its  life,  and 
formed  a  lyre  from  its  shell;  then,  striking  its  strings, 
he  evoked  sounds  of  wonderful  sweetness,  as  he  sans 
of  the  loves  of  Zeus  in  the  beautiful  home  of  his 
mother  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Such  is  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  to  convert  the  hardfavored  shell  into  an 
instrument  of  melody  and  harmony,  with  strings  at- 
tuned to  the  pure,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  For 
such  purposes  colleges  are  erected  and  universities 
endowed;  and  that  they  nobly  perform  the  purposes  of 
education  is  known  to  all.  But  the  graduates  depart, 
and  assume  their  various  stations  in  life.  Time  flies,  and, 
as  the  years  course  on  with  flving  feet,. the  memory  of 
college  acquirements  becomes  dim  ;  the  achievements  of 
art  and  science  multiply ;  the  acquirements  and  gains  in 
literature  and  the  various  branches  of  learning  are 
enormous;  and  even  those  who  in  their  youth  had  the 
advantages  of  liberal  cultivation,  have  fallen  to  the  rear. 
Then  there  are  multitudes  who  have  been  blest  only  with 
the  education  of  the  common  schools,  whose  further  edu- 
cation proceeds  entirely  from  their  later  reading — who  are 
thus  to  a  certain  extent  self-educated ;  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  gains  in  science,  what  are 
the  achievements  of  modern  scholarship  and  learning. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
convenient  means  to  meet  these  wants,  in  August,  1878, 
at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Miller  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  an  association 
termed  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
was  formed.  Its  success  was  marked,  the  membership 
during  the  first  four  years  having  reached  over  thirty-five 
thousand. 

At  Monterey,  in  Tuly,  1870,  through  the  influence  and 
efforts  of  Dr.  Vincent,  the  California  Branch  was  insti- 
tuted, which  afterward  became  the  Pacific  Branch,  its 
work  extending  over  all  the  states  and  territories  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  During  the  last  year  it  has  had  a 
steady  growth,  fresh  applications  for  admission  to  its 
ranks  being  constantly  received,  and  large  local  circles 
being  formed. 

The  plan  of  operation  is  for  those  who  are  so  minded, 
to  band  together  at  some  appropriate  place,  and  form  a 
circle,  with  the  proper  officers,  which  in  many  respects  is 
like  a  literary  society,  but  possesses  this  advantage:  that 
the  work  is  all  mapped  out  for  it,  and  uniform  with  that 
of  forty  thousand  others,  although,  of  course,  it  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  circle  to  add  thereto  the  advantages  of 
special  lectures,  essays,  and  forms  of  instruction  not 
specifically  embraced  within  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  col- 
lege for  the  home,  for  the  village,  the  city,  the  country — 
the  People's  University.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
circles  flourish  best  in  the  small  country  places.  They 
afford  the  best  opportunities  for  charming  social  inter- 
course and  mutual  improvement,  and  succeed  best  there, 
owinc  to  the  fact  that  city  life  is  so  exciting— so  replete 
with  duties  and  fierce  activities,  excitements  and  amuse- 
ments— that  but  few  care  to  turn  aside  to  this  quieter 
form  of  association  and  means  of  social  intercourse,  in 
the  multitude  of  others  continually  presented  to  them. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the 
circles.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  formulate  the 
plan  and  explain  the  organization  than  to  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  from  publications  of  the  society: 


and  when,  later  on,  he  makes  a  more  careful  investigation  of  a 
particular  object  or  locality,  he  derives  peculiar  satisfaction  from 
knowing  its  relations  to  the  wide  realm  of  his  first  survey. 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  gives  one,  in  a  four  years'  course  of  general 
reading,  such  a  broad  vision  of  the  fields  of  human  thought.  It 
puints  out  the  long  stretch  and  wide  reach  of  human  history. 
Illustrious  men  of  all  centuries  and  of  all  nations  pass  hurriedly 
before  the  reader.  The  great  deeds  and  the  great  doers  are 
pointed  out.  The  vast  world  of  universal  literature  is  opened  — 
from  the  first  inscriptions  on  stones  and  bricks  in  the  oriental 
world  to  the  latest  products  of  the  greatest  pens  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  Science — that  interprets  stars  and  stones,  atoms  and 
bioplasms,  facts  and  forces  in  all  departments  of  human  re- 
search— is  also  presented  to  the  C.  I.,  b.  C.  reader,  that  he  may 
know  how  deep  and  high,  and  wide  and  rich  and  mysterious,  are 
the  universe  of  matter  and  the  glorious  mind  of  man. 

The  Boston  Tra-eler  says:  "This  society,  that  teaches  the 
use  of  leisure  hours  and  inspires  the  men  and  women  of  America 
with  an  intelligent  aspiration  to  learn  something  of  all  that  it  is 
practicable  to  learn  in  home  study,  hy  imparting  the  enthusiasm 
of  companionship  in  work,  has  this  year  almost  twice  as  many 
ardent,  self-sacrificing  students  of  its  curriculum  as  the  com- 
bined membership  of  all  the  American  colleges  from  Maine  to 
Washington  territory.  When  we  consider  the  influence  of  a 
single  collegiate  institution,  many  of  whose  students  attend  it 
from  parental  rather  than  personal  aspirations,  and  think  how- 
much  money  is  annually  raised  through  benevolence  for  them, 
exceptional  praise  is  due  to  him  who  has,  by  his  own  wit  and 
wisdom,  without  financial  appeal  or  charitable  pretense,  called 
into  line  for  the  study  of  history,  philosophy,  science,  and 
literature  nearly  double  the  constituency  of  all  our  colleges." 

There  are  branch  C.  L.  S.  C.  organizations  in  every  section  of 
our  country,  local  circles  in  almost  every  town.  The  Pacific 
<~<>ast  central  office  is  at  ^an  lose,  California.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  to  all  applicants  by 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Field. 

The  regular  Chautauqua  year  begins  with  October,  but  one 
may  join  the  society  at  any  time.  Four  years  of  consecutive 
reading  complete  the  course,  no  matter  with  what  year  or  month 
one  begins.  It  is  never  "too  late,"  in  the  Chautauqua  calendar. 
Neither  is  the  course  of  study  too  abstruse  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  All  that  is  required  is  one  hour  a  day  of  careful  reading. 
Many  of  the  quicker  kind  of  readers  accomplish  the  work  in  far 
'ess  time. 


The  C.  L.  S.  C.  (Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circled  is 
a  college  for  one's  own  home,  by  which  one  may  become  acquaint- 
ed, in  a  general  wav,  with  tV  college  world  into  which  so  many 
of  our  young  people  go,  and  about  which  their  parents  know  so 
little. 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  brings  to  such  persons  a  series  of  select  read- 
ings (through  books  and  The  Chautaiiqitan  )  on  all  the  subjects 
taken  up  bv  a  college  hov  in  his  regular  course  of  study — history, 
literature,  science,  philosophy,  art.  etc. 

This  course  of  reading  requires  about  forty  minutes'  time  a  dav, 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  need  not  be  done  every  day,  although 
this  is  a  desirable  way  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  readings  are 
comprehensive,  clear,  simple  and  entertaining.  They  vary,  of 
course,  in  interest  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

The  C  L.  S.  C.  course  may  be  taken  up  by  anybody  who  can 
read  Fnglish  with  ease.  One  need  not  have  enjoved  much  of  an 
education  to  begin  this  plan  for  acquiring  an  education.  Old 
men  and  old  women,  busy  housekeepers,  mechanics,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  are  enrolled  in  it.  Several  of  our  members  are  over 
eighty  vears  of  ace.    Verv  few  are  under  eighteen. 

College  graduates,  ministers,  lawyers,  phvsicians,  accomplished 
ladies,  are' also  takino  the  course.  They  find  the  books  required 
entertaining  and  useful,  giving  them  a  pleasant  review  of  studies 
dronncd  long  apo. 

The  C.  L,  S.  C.  is  like  a  lofty. tower  of  observation  in  the  cen- 
ter of  an  important  district  of  country.  From  the  tower  one  mav 
take  a  ranid  survey  of  land  and  sea,  city  and  country,  road  and 
river,  valley  and  mountain.  He  may  see  the  relations  of  one  to 
the  other,  appreciate  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and  resolve  what  por- 
tion of  the  landscape  he  will  explore  more  thoroughly  after  his 
descent.   He  is  broadened  by  this  outlook,  refined  by  its  beauty; 


,\n  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  paid  to  the  Secretary  to 
defray  expenses,  and  persons  who  desire  to  unite  with  the 
association  forward  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Give  your  name  in  full. 

2.  Your  postoffice  address,  with  county  and  state. 

3.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

4.  What  is  your  age? 
j.    What  is  your  occupation? 

6.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  if  so, 
what  one? 

7.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  pursue  the  full  course  of  the  C.  L. 
S.  C. 

8.  If  you  cannot  give  the  time  required  for  the  full  course, 
what  amount  of  time  can  you  give  to  a  selected  course? 

9.  If  you  enter  upon  a  selected  course,  what  portion  of  the 
required  study  do  you  desire  to  pursue? 

The  Executive  Committee  (including  officers)  of  the 
association  upon  this  coast  is  as  follows :  Rev.  C.  C. 
Stratton,  D.  I).,  San  Jose,  President;  C.  L.  Anderson, 
M.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D.,  Oakland, 
Prof.  H.  B.  Norton,  San  Jose,  Vice  Presidents;  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Field,  San  Jose,  Gen.  Secretary;  Miss  Mary  Bow- 
man, San  Jose,  Assembly  Secretary;  Mrs.  Floise  Daw- 
son, San  Jose,  Treasurer.  G.  W.  Amies,  Oakland;  Miss 
Lucy  M.  Washburn,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  Mills 
Seminary;  Miss  Mary  E.  B.  Norton,  San  Jose;  Prof. 
Josiah  Keep,  Alameda;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Nusbaum,  Sacra- 
mento; Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows,  San  Francisco;  George  N. 
Hitchcock,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  L.  C.  More,  Los  Angeles; 
Rev.  E.  R.  Dille,  San  Francisco;  W.  S.  Merriam,  Oak- 
land; A.  S.  Evans,  San  Jose;  Prof.  T.  C.  George,  San 
Jose;  Joel  Bean,  San  Jose. 

Annual  sessions  are  held  at  the  beautiful  Pacific 
Grove,  near  Monterey.  During  these  convocations  that 
charming  and  idyllic  spot  presents  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
ac  tivity.  Hundreds  of  persons  visit  the  lovely  bit  of 
woodland,  lying  by  waters  of  cerulean  blue;  and  these 
visitors,  together  with  others  who  have  cottages  there, 
remain  through  the  summer  season,  bring  the  gathering 
to  about  two  thousand  people.  The  sessions  for  the  last 
five  years  have  been  delightful.  The  facilities  for  study- 
ing natural  history  and  aquatic  life  ut  Pacific  Grove  are 
remarkable,  and  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  study.  During  the  assembly  each 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  excursions  and  out-door  lectures 
along  the  beach  and  through  the  pine  forests.  The 
teachers  give  their  time  and  services  gratuitously,  the 
society  engaging,  however,. to  defray  their  expenses;  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  printing, 
etc.,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  the  two  weeks' 
course,  and  of  one  dollar  fur  one  week,  single  lecture  and 
dav  tickets  also  being  issued.  The  public  in  general  is 
invited  to  attend  the  lectures  upon  these  terms. 

This  year  the  assembly  will  be  opened  with  an  address 
on  Monday  evening,  June  29th,  and  will  close  on  Friday, 
July  10th,  the  morning  of  the  latter  day  being  devoted  to 
the  interesting  exercises  of  the  third  graduating  class  of 
the  Pacific  Branch. 

The  course  of  lectures  during  the  coming  session 
includes  not  only  scientific  themes,  but  also  art  topics, 
philology,  history,  general  literature,  and  practical  work. 
Microscopes,  stereoscopes,  and  other  apparatus  abun- 
dantly illustrate  the  lectures,  which  are  accompanied  by 
excellent  music,  instructive  tableaux,  etc.  The  following 
is  the  programme  which  has  been  arranged  for  the  session 
of  1885 : 

Rev.  Dr.  Wythe,  Oakland,  "  Scenes  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. " 

Prof.  H.  B.  Norton,  San  Jose,  " The* Knights  of  the  Temple." 
F.  B.  Perkins,  San  Francisco,  "Wit  and  Humor." 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Hill,  San  Jose,  "  The  Music  of  Nature." 
Prof.  Josiah  Keep,  Alameda,  "Great  Names  and  Humble 
Namesakes." 
Dr.  C.  I..  Anderson,  Santa  Cruz,  "  Diatoms." 
Mrs.  Nellie  Eyster,  San  Jose,  "  Household  Art." 


F.dward  Berwick,  Carmel  Valley,  "World  Federation." 

Miss  Jessica  Thompson.  San  Jose,  "A  Shakespearian  Study." 

Rev.  Thomas  Filben,  Healdsburg,  "John  Wickliffe." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Htfnry,  Santa  Clara,7,  The  South  Sea  Islands." 

Adley  H.  Cummins,  Fsq,,  San  Francisco,  "The  Sanscrit 
Language  and  Literature." 

Rev.  Pr.  L.  G,  Beckwith,  San  Francisco.  "School  and  Skill." 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Hughes,  Auburn,  "Foothill  Vegetation." 

Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  San  Francisco,  "Literature  as  a 
Profession  for  Women." 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Bartlett,  of  Tustin,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Bean,  of  San 
Jose,  will  contribute  papers  of  interest,  whose  subjects  are  not 
yet  announced,  and  it  is  expected  that  Major  H.  C.  Dane,  the 
popular  lecturer,  will  favor  the  Assembly  with  his  lecture  on 
The  Land  of  Homer." 

The  music  this  year  will  be  under  the  efficient  charge 
of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cushman,  an  artist  of  ability,  who  has 
provided  an  excellent  quartet,  etc.,  and  will  render  this 
most  important  accompaniment  to  the  sessions  a  striking 
feature  for  this  season. 

The  Assembly  Hall,  which  was  erected  by  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company  for  the  association,  accommo- 
dates an  audience  of  about  two  thousand  people,  and  is 
supplemented  by  two  class-rooms,  and  fitted  with  shelving 
for  natural  history  collections,  and  an  herbarium  of  the 
flora  of  the  neighboring  coast. 

We  now  sjieak  of  a  matter  which  will  undoubtly  inter- 
est all  who  may  be  thinking  of  going  somewhere  out  of 
the  city  about  the  time  indicated,  and  who  may,  by  read- 
ing these  lines,  be  inclined  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the 
beautiful  grove  at  Monterey,  with  all  its  amenities  and 
charming  associations.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the 
railroad  company,  in  a  very  commendable  spirit,  in  many 
ways  has  acted  as  a  coadjutor  of  the  society,  cooperated 
with  it  cordially,  and  thrown  every  inducement  in  the 
way  of  the  public  to  attend  the  sessions,  which  fact  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  information  regarding 
expenses : 

Pacific  Grove  is  a  camp-ground,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  two 
miles  distant  from  Monterey.  Communication  is  made  with  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  depot  by  livery  teams.  Cottages  and  tents  are 
rented  to  those  who  do  not  prefer  bringing  their  own  tents;  and 
there  is  a  restaurant  on  the  premises.  The  railroad  company 
have  lately  refurnished  the  cottages  and  provided  new  tents. 

The  prices,  however,  will  \>c  lower  than  under  the  former 
management.  Tents  may  be  rented,  furnished,  at  from  $3  50  to 
$9  per  week,  ranging  in  size  from  10x12  to  12x24  fe*t.  All  tents 
are  furnished  w  ith  one  bed  and  bedding  furniture,  but  extra  furni- 
ture can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Tents  renting  for  $4  or  moie  per  week  arc  furnished  with 
heating  stoves. 

Lodging  in  cottages  from  $4  to  $650  per  week.  A  new  and 
commodious  restaurant  is  built,  with  a  spacious  dining  room  on 
the  second  floor,  where  meals  can  be  obtained  on  the  restaurant 
plan,  ordering  whatever  is  wished.  Bread,  cakes,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained,  and  campers  will  lind  provision  stores  of  all  kinds  on 
the  grounds. 

S)>ccial  round  trip  tickets  (good  from  May  1st  to  October  20th) 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  stations  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R. — 
Northern  Division,— the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  California 
Pacific  railroads,  at  reduced  rates. 

It  will  be  advisable  for  all  who  can  to  bring  their  own  camp 
equipage,  as  the  grounds  may  be  crowded  during  the  assembly. 
To  this  end,  the  S.  P.  R.  R.— Northern  I  >ivision — will,  in  addition 
to  checking  the  ordinary  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage,  also 
way-bill,  free  of  charge,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds,  tents 
arid  camp  equipage  of  all  kinds,  if  properly  packed  and  secured; 
but  this  does  not  include  provisions.  From  stations  on  the  lines 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  California  Pacific  railroads  only  one 
hundred  pounds  of  baggage,  together  with  camp  equipage,  will 
be  carried  free,  and  all  excess  weight  should  be  sent  as  freight. 
Baggage  will  be  checked  and  camp  equipage  way-billed  through 
to  Monterey  from  stations  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  via 
San  Jose.  From  stations  on  the  California  Pacific  Railroad 
(via  San  Francisco)  baggage  w  ill  be  checked  and  camp  equipage 
way-billed  to  San  Francisco  only,  and  must  there  be  re-cnecked 
and  re-billed  over  the  S.  P.  R.  R.— Northern  Division— to  Mon- 
terey. 

lor  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  those  who  may 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  something  more  definite 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  study  pursued  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society,  we  append  as  a  sample  an  ex- 
amination paper  in  one  of  the  departments,  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  scope  of  the  studies: 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Have  you  within  one  year  read  "  Stopford  Brooke's 
Primer  of  English  Literature,"  or  other  English  literature  equal 
in  size  to  Brooke's?  Answer. 

2.  If  you  have  read  some  other  work  on  English  literature 
(instead  of  Brooke's)  during  the  year,  give  its  name  and  author. 
.-/  nswer. 

3.  Have  you  fixed  firmly  in  mind  the  following  outlines: 

I.     SEVEN  PERIODS. 

1.  From  A.  D.  670  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  1066. 

2.  From  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  1066-1400. 
From  Chaucer  to  the  Coronation  of  Flizabeth,  1400-1559. 


From  Coronation  to  the  close  of  her  life,  1559-1603. 

II,  1603-16 


1660. 


Chronicles. 
Layamon. 


From  close  of  Elizabeth's  life  to  Charles  II 
1.  From  Charles  II  to  George  III,  1660-1770. 
'.   From  George  III  to  Victoria,  1766-1837. 

2.     GREAT  NAMES  OK  THIRTEEN  CENTURIES. 

7th  Century,  Ca-dmon. 
8th  Century,  Bede. 
9lh  Century,  Alfred, 
oth  Century,  .Flfric. 
nth  Century, 
12th  Century, 
13th  Century, 
14th  Century,  Chaucer,  Langland,  Wickliffe. 
15th  Century,  Caxton. 

16th  Century,  Ascham,  More,  Tyndalc,  Skelton. 

loth  and  17th  Centuries,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 

Ben  Jon son. 

17th  Century,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Dryden,  Fuller,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Baxter,  Hobbcs,  Butler,  Locke. 

18th  Century,  Pope,  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Burns,  Burke. 

19th  Century,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Tennyson, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle. 

4.  Name  the  [leculiarities  in  the  writings  of  the  following 
persons:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Pope,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Wordsworth. 

5.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  poems :  Canterbury 
Tales,  Samson  Agonistes,  Alexander's  Feast,  Essay  on  Man, 
The  Deserted  Village,  Flegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Tam 
O'Shanter,  Ancient  Mariner,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  Endymion,  Locksley  Hall. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Small  manuals,  containing  condensed  histories,  science 
and  art,  information  on  political  economy,  ethics,  philos- 
ophy, literature,  philology,  mythology,  etc.,  are  prepared 
for  the  special  use  of  the  students,  and  supplied  at  the 
most  trifling  prices.  They  thus  secure,  with  the  least  dif- 
ficulty, a  coup  d" oeil  of  the  investigations  of  the  day. 

Practicality,  no  doubt,  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  this  age.  There  were  days  and  years— nay,  cen- 
turies— when  by  the  Ionian  sea  men  dwelt  in  a  state  of 
dreamy,  poetic  inactivity.  The  poets  delight  in  telling 
us  of  the  Golden  Age,  "  when  for  every  man  there  were 
enough  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  they  cared  not  for 
luxury,  but  temperately  followed  the  dictates  of  nature. 
They  ate  but  little,  and  drank  no  wine ;  nor  cared  they 
for  silken  garments  of  any  kind.  The  earth  was  not  pol- 
luted with  blood;  sin  and  covetousness  had  not  invaded 
the  earth ;  but  men  dwelt  together  in  fraternity  and  com- 
plete felicity."  But,  alas!  those  halcyon* days  are  gone, 
and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  exigences  of  these  later 
material  times.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  our  surround- 
ings. The  busy  multitude  must  devote  their  best  efforts 
to  the  strife  for  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  in  this 
complex  state  of  society  must  use  great  ingenuity  and  un- 
ending activity  to  attain  to  prosperity.  Our  means  of 
popular  education  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  come  in  to  occupy  the  vacant 
evenings,  the  leisure  hours  and  unemployed  moments,  of 
the  people;  and,  looking  about  us,  we  observe  with  pleas- 
ure and  the  deepest  interest,  an  organization  which  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  illumined  by  the  gentle 
radiance  of  mental  improvement  and  advancement.  In 
whichever  way  we  consider  it,  we  must  favor  its  purposes, 
and  bid  godspeed  to  an  organization  so  unselfish  and  dis- 
interested, the  aims  of  which  are  so  noble  and  its  achieve- 
ments so  considerable ;  welcoming  it  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  turn  aside  from  the  dusty  highways  of  the  material 
into  the  verdure-lined  paths  of  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual ;  endeavoring,  by  the  use  of  wisely  conceived  means, 
to  hasten  on  that  day  when  our  land  shall  not  only  be 
filled  with  tangible  wealth,  but  shall  also  be  blessed  with 
an  overflowing  thesaurus  of  culture,  of  sweetness  and  of 
light.  


CENTENARIANS. 


From  the  very  long  list  of  reputed  centenarians  we  ex- 
tract a  number  of  the  more  interesting  and  notable,  none 
of  whom,  however — if  the  recorded  data  are  to  be  relied 
on — are  younger  than  sixscore  years  and  ten ;  the  number 
of  cases  of  those  whose  ages  range  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  down  being  very  numerous.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  well-known  case  of  Thomas  Parr,  or  "  Old  "  Parr,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called.  And  yet  he  is  a  mere  child  com- 
pared with  Thomas  Cran,  or  some  of  the  others  on  the 
list,  where  he  only  stands  fourteenth  in  order  of  age, 
although  he  actually  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  The  death  of  Old  Parr  occurred  in  1635 — the  same 
year,  it  is  curious  to  note,  in  which  another  Parr  was  born, 
and  destined,  like  his  better  known  namesake,  to  be  cele- 
brated as  a  centenarian.  This  latter  person — probably  a 
relative  of  Old  Parr,  whose  grandson,  John  Michael- 
stone,  lived  until  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven — 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  thus 
falling  short  of  Thomas  Parr  by  twenty-eight  years.  _ 
Standing  only  fourteenth  on  the  list  in  point  of  age,  Old' 
Parr  is  the  junior  of  the  thirteen  persons  who  are  before 
him  by  periods  varying  from  seven  to  fifty-five  years,  this 
latter  number  being  the  difference  in  age  between  himself 
and  Thomas  Cran.  Both  of  these  men  were  contempo- 
raries for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  five  years !  In 
point  of  age,  therefore,  after  Cran,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  give  the  names  and  ages  of  those  individuals  who  lived 
for  a  shorter  period  than  he,  and  yet  lor  a  longer  period 
than  Old  Parr.  Excluding  the  two-hundred-year-old 
Russian,  we  have  on  record  the  following  worthy  descend- 
ants of  Methuselah:  Peter  Tortin,  died  at  Temeswar, 
Hungary,  in  1724,  aged  one  hundred  and  eighty-five;  a 
mulatto  man,  at  Fredericktown,  Virginia,  in  1708,  one 
hundred  and  eighty;  Colour  M'Grain,  at  Isle  of  Jura,  in 
1805,  one  hundred  and  eighty;  Louisa  Truxo,  a  negress, 
at  Tucuman,  South  America,  1780,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  John  Room,  at  Temeswar,  Hungary,  in 
174 1,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two;  Henry  Jenkins,  at 
ElTerton-on-Swale,  Yorkshire,  in  1670,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine;  William  Edwards,  at  Cochen,  near  Cardiff, 
in  1668,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  a  woman  living  at 
Moscow,  in  1848,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  Jonas 
Warren,  at  Ballydoyle,  Ireland,  in  1787,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven;  Sarah  Brookman,  at  Glastonbury,  in  1703, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  Judith  Scott,  at  Islington,  in 
1800,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two;  Jonas  Surington,  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  in  1707,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine; 
James  Bowles,  at  Killingworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1656, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Afterward  there  follows  a 
long  list  of  persons  of  various  nationalities,  whose  ages 
range  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  down  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  In  all  there  are  two  hundred  and  ten ; 
and  of  these  thirty-one  are  given  as  having  been  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old. — Chambers's  Journal. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a  preacher  is  outdone  even  in 
his  own  field;  for  in  London  one  advertised  that  he  would 
preach  next  Sunday  against  the  divineness  of  Mary.  At 
one  point  the  evangelist  waxed  hot  and  said,"  I  defy  any 
of  you  Irishmen  to  tell  how  the  mother  of  Christ  was  dif- 
ferent at  all  from  my  mother."  In  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowed this  crucial  question,  a  good-humored  Pat  arose 
and  said :  "  I  do  not  know,  indade,  what's  the  difference 
between  your  mother  and  Christ's  mother,  but  sure  an' 
there's  a  big  difference  between  the  sons."  The  audi- 
ence could  not  recover,  and  the  sermon  came  to  an  abrupt 
end. — Current. 


CEMETERY  RAM  BUNGS. 


Upon  the  Cliff'  House  Hills. 


RV  MARION  HILL. 


It  is  coming,  flying  up  the  street — heralded  by  a  peace- 
destroying  tumult  of  fearful  sounds,  accompanied  by 
eddies  of  dust,  brought  up  in  the  rear  by  a  horde  of  shriek- 
ing, wondering  children — a  Chinese  funeral. 

On  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  jolly  affair.  The  carriages 
bounce  cheerfully  along ;  if  it  is  easy  to  keep  in  line,  they 
do ;  if  it  is  not,  they  don't  bother  about  it.  The  "  mourn- 
ers "  are  seen  gibbering  sociably  among  themselves,  while 
on  their  faces  is  a  festive  alertness  never  seen  there  on 
ordinary  occasions.  The  hack  drivers  for  the  most  part 
seem  to  be  having  quite  a  glorious  time  of  it,  grinning  at 
each  other,  or  interchanging  witticisms  with  pedestrian 
friends.  In  an  advance  coach  from  which  weird  melody 
is  diffused,  a  Celestial  band  pounds  vigorously  and  stoic- 
ally on  tin  pans  and  pot-lids,  or  on  instruments  which 
sound  as  though  they  were  closely  related  to  the  just 
mentioned  kitchen  bric-a-brac,  while  from  one  of  the 
back  windows  a  bony  yellow  claw  scatters  in  reckless 
quantities  thin  strips  of  brown  paper.  We  never  have 
found  out  precisely  what  these  stamped  papers  portend, 
but  we  once  employed  a  China  boy,  whose  greatest  terror 
was  that  we  might  touch  or  be  touched  by  one  of  them  as 
they  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Beyond  a  muttered  "  No 
good;  well'  bad,"  he  would  offer  no  explanation  of  their 
significance,  but  regularly  upon  the  passing  of  a  funeral 
cortege  would  he  arm  himself  with  the  fire-tongs,  descend 
into  the  front  area,  and  painstakingly  remove  all  the  slips 
which  had  chanced  to  fall  within  the  railings.  Allowing 
us  to  carry  one  within  the  house  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  Chinese  have  had  a  hard  time  obtaining  their  cem- 
etery. In  the  days  when  Van  Ness  avenue  was  one  of 
those  things  no  man  had  heard  of,  burials  were  not  un- 
common on  the  slopes  of  Russian  and  Telegraph  hills. 
When  houses  began  to  be  knocked  up  on  those  inclines, 
a  lot  near  North  Beach  was  reserved  for  a  burial  ground  ; 
but,  that  part  of  the  city  becoming  populated,  a  tract  of 
land  further  out  was  appropriated  for  general  use,  under 
the  name  of  Verba  Buena  Cemetery,  and  there  for  awhile 
the  Chinese  carted  their  baked  pigs  and  fired  off  their 
funeral  fire-crackers  undisturbed.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  inexorable  onward  march  of  the  living  forced  the  Chi- 
nese to  gather  up  their  bones  and  flee;  and  no  doubt  they 
thought  they  had  gone  far  enough  when  they  bivouacked 
on  what  is  now  Laurel  Hill,  where  one  old  vault  of  theirs 
still  remains.  But  once  more  were  they  obliged  to  fold 
their  tents  and  run;  and  so  tar  out  did  they  get  that  the 
chances  are  they  will  be  left  in  peace  for  a  time. 

We  were  aware  that  their  interment  in  alien  lands  is 
merely  temporary,  and  though  we  had  often  wished  to 
explore  the  Chinese  cemetery,  a  vision  of  bones — of  plain , 
unadorned  bones — had  risen  persistently  up  to  deter  us. 
However,  we  conquered  our  timidity,  and  a  few  days  ago 
set  out  in  the  direction  given  us.  After  a  tiresome  walk 
of  a  mile  or  more,  we  stopped  some  children  and  asked 
them  where  the  Chinese  Cemetery  was.  They  said 
"  Over  there,"  and  pointed  toward  Sutro  Heights.  On 
we  plodded  another  weary  distance,  without  reaching 
anything.  We  waylaid  a  boy  and  demanded  directions. 
"It's  over  there,"  he  said,  vaguejy  flourishing  one  arm 
towards  the  Cliff  House.  Slightly  reassured,  we  kept  on 
our  way,  passing  a  brook  and  a  lake  of  whose  existences 
we  had  been  ignorant.  We  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  of 
where  we  were ;  we  had  got  out  of  the  road  and  were 
struggling  over  hills,  from  whose  summits  we  caught 
delicious  views  of  the  ocean  and  Golden  Gate.  Still  no 
cemetery.  We  began  to  lose  our  temper,  and  viciously 
swished  the  head  off  every  flower  we  passed.  In  another 
half-hour  we  met  a  laborer  with  a  shovel,  and,  in  the 
gentle  tone  born  of  a  broken  heart,  asked  him  the 
stereotyped  question.  "  It's  bcyant  there,"  he  said,  wav- 
ing us  to  the  Farallones. 

We  drew  a  deep,  indignant  breath,  and  doggedly 
pushed  on,  to  be  rewarded  presently  by  stumbling  across 
the  cemetery,  when  we  fancied  ourselves  miles  from  it — 
from  them,  we  should  say,  as  there  is  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  burial  grounds  stretching  over  the  hills. 

The  first  one  we  jumped  into  (all  the  gates  are  pad- 
locked) was  the  Cimetero  Italiano — too  new  to  be 
picturesque;  lonely,  and  trimly  kept.  Thence  we  vaulted 
into  Cemetery  Beth  Olam  Congregation  Schaari  Zedeck. 
You  would  not  believe  one  jump  could  lead  to  all  that, 
would  you?  We  did  not  until  we  had  clambered  into  the 
highway  and  read  the  lettering  on  the  entrance  arch. 
Connecting  with  this  last  are  Chebra  Achim  Rachmonin 
and  Chebra  B'nai  Israel,  both  ojx;ned  in  the  year  5638. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  these  grounds  at- 
tractive and  garden-like,  but  so  deserted  and  isolated  arc 
they  that  it  will  be  long  before  they  deserve  to  be  called 
cemeteries. 

The  Chinese  eschew  floral  decorations,  and  take  it  out 
in  gold-lettered  red  paper,  courtyard  flagged  in  dingy 
stone,  an  earthen  bowl  or  two,  and  a  profusion  of  coarse 
bagging.  These  bags  either  lie  on  the  ground  or  are 
dejectedly  draped  over  the  un  planed  boards  which  serve 
as  headstones,  and  might  repay  any  rag- bottle-sack  man 


enterprising  enough  to  undertake  a  midnight  maraud. 

Instead  of  being  one,  the  Chinese  cemetery  is  a  collec- 
tion of  enormous  private  lots  belonging  to  companies  and 
families,  whose  names,  in  conspicuous  characters,  swing 
under  penthouses  at  the  separate  entrances.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  inscriptions  are  duplicated  in  English  text  on 
the  same  sign-board — hieroglyphics,  Bork  Sen  Tong ; 
more  hieroglyphics,  Sam  Yup  Tung;  still  more  hiero- 
glyphics. To  On  Tong. 

Under  one  penthouse  is  written  "  Burial  lot  of  Chung 
How  Long  and  Co."  Entering,  you  carefully  step  over 
an  empty  ginger  jar,  the  sole  visible  adornment,  and  find 
yourself  on  a  patch  of  stone  flagging  which  leads  to  a 
something  in  the  likeness  of  a  baker's  oven.  There  is  a 
trace  of  odeur  de  Chinois  on  the  air,  and  in  front  of  the 
oven  is  what  looks  like  a  blasted  attempt  at  window -gar- 
dening a  blackened  array  of  wooden  skewers  stuck 
thickly  in  some  earth-filled  boxes.  A  heap  of  colored 
papers  and  the  charred  remains  of  a  baby  skyrocket  lead 
you  to  the  conclusion,  "  Fireworks  ";  but  investigation 
proves  that  the  burnt  skewers  are  the  thousand  slim  legs 
on  which  as  many  colored  candles  have  roosted,  to  be 
consumed  before  the  tomb  of  the  departed. 

Callous  as  they  seem,  indifferent  as  they  are  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  after  death,  the  Chinese  reverence  the 
spirit  of  the  dead ;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  they  load  an 
express-cart  with  gaudily  painted  baked  pigs,  and  mourn- 
ers that  wail  dismally  as  long  as  they  are  paid,  and  make 
a  trip  to  their  cemetery,  where  they  light  cabalistic  papers, 
explode  fire-crackers,  and  jabber  excitedly/  This  done, 
they  return  to  their  haunts  and  hold  high  jinks  over  the 
brilliant  pigs  which  have  been  carefully  carted  home, 
after  the  fragrance  arising  from  them  has  satisfied  the 
hunger  of  the  spirits. 

The  defunct  Celestials  are  in  very  good  company.  In 
front  of  them,  the  Society  of  Old  Friends;  on  the  right, 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  and  Benevolent  Society ; 
on  the  left,  the  Netherlands  Benevolent  Society ;  surround- 
ing them,  many  others  which  we  did  not  visit,  and  whose 
names  we  did  not  even  try  to  discover,  as,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  intermittent  fence-jumping,  we  began  to 
weary  of  it,  and  turned  homeward. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  CREMATION. 


An  officer  of  a  cremation  company,  when  asked  by  the 
reporter  for  particulars  regarding  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  said  that  from  his  observations  cremation  is 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  supersede  the  practice  of 
grave  burials,  because  it  had  none  of  their  offensive  feat- 
ures. "As  now  conducted  at  Gotha,  Milan,  and  other 
points  of  Europe,"  he  added,  "cremation  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  confounded  with  the  offensive  custom  of 
burning  on  the  open  pyre,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  effected  in  a  superheated  air-chamber,  which  allows 
no  contact  of  flame  or  fuel  with  the  body,  while  all  the 
gases  and  volatile  product  of  combustion  are  completely 
regenerated  and  rendered  innocuous  and  odorless  before 
being  liberated.  Why,  an  approved  modern  crematory 
might  be  erected  in  Madison  square,  and  but  for  trans- 
porting the  dead  bodies  thither,  could  not  be  an  offense 
to  any  one.  The  process  is  accompanied  with  no  repul- 
sive sight,  sound,  smell,  noise,  or  smoke.  The  body, 
covered  with  a  pall,  is  placed  on  a  catafalque,  in  the 
chapel  or. reception  hall,  whence  it  descends  noiselessly 
by  means  of  an  elevator  to  the  incinerating  chamber. 
This,  by  means  of  superheated  air,  has  been  raised  to  a 
white  heat,  at  a  temperature  of  about  two  thousand  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  When  opened  to  receive  the  body, 
the  in-rushing  cold  air  cools  this  chamber  to  a  delicate 
rose  tint,  and  the  body,  after  remaining  an  hour  in  this 
bath  of  rosy  light,  is  completely  decomposed.  Nothing 
remains  but  a  few  pounds  (about  four  per  cent  of  the 
original  weight)  of  clean,  pure,  pearly  ashes.  These  are 
then  taken  out  and  ptit  in  an  urn  of  terra  cotta,  marble, 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  placed  in  a  niche  of  the 
columbarium,  or  delivered  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
The  cost  of  such  a  disposal  of  a  human  body,  after  it 
reaches  the  crematory,  is  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
according  to  circumstances.  To  this  may  be  added,  if 
desired,  five  dollars  for  an  urn  and  ten  dollars  each  for  a 
niche  in  the  columbarium,  where  the  urn  may  be  kept, 
with  an  inscribed  tablet  placed  in  the  wall  below  the 
niche,  commemorative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  entire 
expense  would  not  be  over  fifty  dollars." — Boston  Budgtt. 


These  formidable  appliances  (Jimmies)  arc  made  in 
regular  gradations  of  size,  the  three  largest  being  known 
as  the  "  Lord  Mayor,"  the  "Alderman,"  and  the  "  Com- 
mon Councilman."  The  Lord  Mayor  is  four  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  only  used  on  great  occasions,  say 
the  breaking  o|)cn  of  a  strong  room  or  very  heavy  safe. 
The  Alderman  is  three  feet  three  inches  in  length ;  the 
Common  Councilman  about  two  inches  shorter,  and,  as 
befits  its  lower  dignity,  not  quite  so  stout.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  projected  reform  of  the  city  of 
London,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  sooner 
this  corporation  is  abolished  the  better.  Passing  down- 
ward from  the  Common  Councilman,  we  come  ultimately 
to  the  "  [>ocket  "  jimmy-  James  the  less,  in  more  respect- 
ful language  which  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length. 
The  Black  Museum  s|>c<  imen  is  of  finely  tempered  steel, 
and  hinged  so  as  to  fold  in  half,  in  which  condition  a 
curate  might  carry  it  in  his  breast  pocket  without  exciting 
suspicion.  The  larger  sizes  divide  into  two  or  three 
lengths,  which  are  screwed  together  when  required  for 
actual  use.  Some  arc  solid,  some  of  tubular  steel,  the 
latter  construction  giving  increased  lightness  without  any 
sacrifice  of  strength.  Each  end  terminates  in  a  chisel 
point,  the  one  straight,  the  other  slightly  bent. — Chambers's 
Journal, 
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THE  DOLLAR  LIMIT. 


There  are  undoubtedly  higher  objects  in  life  than 
striving  to  "keep  within  the  dollar  limit";  but,  judging 
from  the  awful  earnestness  with  which  the  Bulletin  strives 
to  impress  upon  its  readers  the  degradation  of  "tax 
eating,"  and  the  deep  solemnity  with  which  it  reminds 
the  Supervisors  of  the  pledge  they  each  and  every  one 
of  them  took  to  abide  by  that  most  embarrassing  limi- 
tation, we  may  well  infer  that  that  conservative  journal 
believes  that  the  most  sacred  duty  on  earth  is  to  "  keep 
within  the  dollar  limit."  It  editorially  reads  Mr.  Roy  a 
column  lecture,  which  that  affable  gentleman  will  not 
soon  for"et;  and  that  disposes  of  Mr.  Roy.  Requiescat 
in  pace,  Mr.  Roy.  There  is  only  one  way  that  we  know 
of  to  get  around  the  dollar  limit,  and  that  is  to  stop 
being  bullied  bv  the  Bulletin.  Rebel!  Kick!  Exercise 
the  great  American  privilege  of  independence!  Ignore 
the  Bulletin!  The  Chronicle  tells  us,  in  an  editorial  in 
Wednesday's  issue,  that  the  dollar  limit  is  in  the  interest 
of  an  exceedingly  small  minority  of  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco.  It  gives  the  figures  of  Irving  M.  Scott,  and 
estimates  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  voters  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  imposing  that  most  galling  limitation 
unon  the  Supervisors.  Whereupon  the  Bulletin  of 
Wednesday  evening  savagely  pounces  unon  the  Chronicle. 
and  exposes  its  inconsistency  by  publishing  in  parallel 
columns  its  utterances  before  election  on  the  dollar 
limit,  and  its  utterances  now,  convicting  that  enterpris- 
ing morning  journal  of  the  grossest  bad  faith.  The 
Chronicle,  however,  with  the  most  delicious  nahelle, 
snaps  its  editorial  finger  back  at  the  Bulletin,  and  says. 
"Oh,  what  we  said  before  election  we  didn't  mean. 
We  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  dollar  limit;  but  we 
didn't  want  to  make  a  fuss  about  it  then,  for  fear  we 
might  defeat  the  ticket."  Thus  the  miserable,  wretched, 
offensively  virtuous,  conservative  old  Bulletin  plumes 
itself  again  upon  its  superior  moral  attitude  on  a  great 
local  question,  and  is  now  crouching  for  another  victim. 

As  for  us,  while  frankly  acknowledging  the  binding 
force  of  pledges,  we  fully  agree  with  the  Chronicle  that 
the  dollar  limit  is  a  contemptible,  narrow-contracted, 
one-horse  policy  that  hampers  the  growth  and  disturbs 
the  prosperity  of  this  city,  and  that  it  is  high  time  a  more 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  progressive  policy  were  inaugu- 
rated. There  is  a  law  in  force,  known  as  the  One 
Twelfth  Act,  which  constitutes  an  ample  and  sufficient 
check  upon  the  various  departments  of  our  city  govern- 
ment, by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  annual  revenue  per  month, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  heads  of  departments 
to  run  the  city  in  debt.  But  it  is  absurd  to  perpetrate  the 
iron-clad  dollar  limit  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the 
citv  before  it  is  known  or  can  be  known  what  its  expenses 
will  be.  It  has  hitherto  resulted  in  causing  an  annual  dis- 
turbance and  disarrangement  of  the  entire  financial  affairs 
of  the  citv.  This  city  has  suffered  enough  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  oracularly  assumes  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  all  the  wisdom  and  integrity  there  is  in  local  affairs. 
It  has  somehow  established  the  reputation  of  being 
honest;  but,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  relentlessly 
puts  its  victims  to  death  in  the  very  zeal  of  its  alleged 
integrity.  Its  standard  of  official  honor  is  to  be  parsi- 
monious and  ever  suspicious  of  jobs.  It  is  almost  too 
stingy  to  be  honest,  and  too  suspicious  to  even  investigate 
the  merits  of  a  new  improvement,  for  fear  there  is  a  job  in 
it.  It  was  the  Bulletin  that  got  us  into  the  annual  water 
muddle  by  quixotically  insisting  that  the  constitution 
should  enact  that  the  water  rates  should  be  fixed  annually 
by  the  Supervisors,  and  that  the  gas  rates  should  be  fixed 
by  the  state  Legislature.  This  was  shrewdly  arranged  by 
Mr.  Fitch,  so  that  the  water  and  gas  companies  could  not 
combine  to  bribe  the  Supervisors.  But,  alas  for  all 
human  expectation,  and  the  limits  of  human  wisdom  !  it 
was  found  that  the  Water  Company  did  not  need  the 
assistance  of  the  Gas  Company  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  Supervisors,  and  that  the  state  Legislature  found  it 
utterly  impracticable  to  pass  a  general  law  applicable  to 
all  gas  companies  throughout  the  state,  regulating  the 


price  of  their  commodity.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  that  the  gas  companies  could 
be  regulated  by  the  Supervisors,  or  vice  versa,  the  same  as 
the  water  companies.  Thus  the  Bulletin,  with  all  its 
sturdy  integrity,  is  constantly  getting  us  into  trouble,  and 
causing  us  to  make  mistakes.  It  is  like  its  proprietor 
(who  is  evidently  its  editorial  director),  a  genuine  old  fogy, 
whose  advice  should  be  respectfully  listened  to,  and  then 
generally  disregarded. 


THE  RAILROAD  SCAPE-COAT. 


It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  in  California  for  many- 
years,  until  very  recently,  to  attribute  all  those  financial 
ills  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  Comstock, 
the  collapse  of  speculative  mining,  and  its  incident  shrink- 
age of  values,  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
It  was  a  popular  cry,  and  has  been  an  exceedingly  angry 
one  at  times,  but  singularly  false  and  mistaken.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  its  connections, 
was  and  is  a  great  and  powerful  monopoly,  and  as  such 
has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  this  state ;  but  the  statistician  has  not  yet  arisen  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  and  point  out 
s|>ccifically  wherein  it  has  exercised  its  power  to  the 
financial  detriment  of  this  state,  or  any  part  or  subdivision 
of  it.  Countless  demagogues  have  wildly  asserted  over 
and  over  again  that  it  was  an  "anaconda,"  a  "hydra- 
headed  monster,"  a  "grinding  monopoly,"  a  "  throttler 
of  industry,"  etc. ;  but  no  cool-minded  or  clear-headed 
man  of  character  and  responsibility  has  ever  yet  ventured 
upon  the  task  of  proving  by  facts  and  figures  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  been  disloyal  to 
the  interests  and  business  of  this  coast,  or  that  it  has  been 
guilty  of  settled  and  unrelenting  injustice  to  any  locality 
or  class  of  citizens.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  immediately 
around  us.  The  people  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley, 
San  Mateo  and  all  the  surrounding  suburbs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  carried  back  and  forth  daily  to  this*  city 
on  commutation  tickets,  at  prices  rivaling  even  the 
street  railroads.  No  complaint  is  ever  heard  from  them, 
either  on  account  of  the  fare  or  the  facilities  afforded; 
and  yet  they  are  all  subject  to  the  monopoly.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  more  remote  points.  The 
rates  of  fare  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
Calistoga,  San  Jose,  and  other  points  in  the  interior,  are 
as  low  as  if  they  were  regulated  by  competition.  The 
transportation  of  freight,  too,  is  as  favorable  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  state,  and  as  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers  and  country  merchants,  as  in  any  state  of  the 
Union  where  railroad  competition  prevails.  Iowa,  which 
is  crossed  by  no  less  than  ten  distinct  competing  railroads, 
has  been  as  loud  in  its  denunciation  of  the  "  monopolies," 
and  its  100,000  granger  farmers  have  been  far  more  noisy 
in  their  complaints  than  even  we  in  California,  who  count 
ourselves  the  victims  of  one  great  railroad  "anaconda." 
Wisconsin,  another  western  state  noted  for  the  hot  zeal 
of  its  grangerism  against  the  railroads,  is  not  the  victim  of 
one  but  of  many  railroad  "  monopolies."  The  same  is 
true  of  Illonois  and  of  all  the  great  northwestern  states, 
which  have  seemingly  vied  with  each  other  to  see  which 
could  indulge  in  the  most  savage  and  intemperate  denun- 
ciation of  the  "soulless  corporations."  All  these  states 
are  crowded  with  competing  lines' of  railroad;  and  yet 
they  howl.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have  made  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  our  financial  and  political 
scape-goat  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  our  misfortunes — 
misfortunes  with  which  that  much-abused  corporation 
has  not,  and  could  not  have  had,  the  remotest  possible 
connection.  The  re-action  has  finally  come  to  us,  as  it 
did  some  years  ago  to  the  northwestern  states.  Young 
communities  like  young  children,  who  have  to  have  the 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  have  to  have  the  anti- 
monopoly  fever,  olso.  We  have  had  it,  and  have  had  it 
bad. 


"A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS." 


An  editorial  in  last  Monday  evening's  Bulletin,  under 
the  above  caption,  discussing  some  phases  of  the  civil 
service  reform  movement,  presents  some  decidedly 
novel  and  original  views.  The  writer  gravely  suggests 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  always  will  and  necessarily  must 
be  bribery  and  corruption  in  our  elections,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  American  spoils  system,  by  which 
offices  are  traded  for  votes,  is  not,  with  all  its  faults, 
more  desirable  than  the  English  system,  by  which  votes 
are  directly  purchased  with  money  or  whisky.  It  is  only 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  such  a  question  may 
be  fraught  with  doubt  in  a  mind  whose  moral  perceptions 
are  muddled  by  a  vicious  political  education  received  I 


under  the  spoils  system.  There  is  nt>  such  "  choice  of 
evils"  presented  to  those  whose  political  consciences 
have  not  been  steeped  in  that  muddy  political  pool. 
What  statesman  would  hesitate  to  abolish  an  evil  that 
was  known  to  have  corrupted  the  state  beyond  all  esti- 
mate, because,  forsooth,  some  other  evil  might  possibly 
struggle  into  life  to  take  its  place?  What  sane  mind 
could  hesitate  as  to  the  "choice  of  evils"  between  a 
system  of  party  patronage,  under  which  offices  are  re- 
garded as  the  legtimate  rewards  for  party  service  instead 
of  sacred  political  trusts  to  be  guarded  in  the  interest  of 
the  state,  and  the  possible  rise  of  an  evil  in  its  place,  by 
which  the  elective  offices,  for  want  of  power  to  pay  for 
votes  by  official  patronage,  are  paid  for  out  and  out,  in 
cash?  In  the  one#  case  we  have  the  thribble  dishonesty 
and  deceit  of  (1)  bribery  in  buying  the  vote',  (2)  official 
corruption  in  paying  for  it  with  offices  that  are  in  no 
sense  the  "property"  of  the  buyer,  and  (3)  fraud 
per  se  in  intrusting  official  positions- to  persons  immoral 
enough  to  enter  into  such  bargains.  In  the  other 
case  we  have  simply  the  bold,  brazen,  unconcealed  and 
unconcealable  act  of  bribery  by  the  payment  of  so  much 
money  for  the  vote — a  species  of  bribery  so  open  and  so 
revolting  as  to  be  sure  of  condemnation  and  easy  of  pun- 
ishment. Among  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and  the  substitution 
of  merit  for  favor  in  the  appointments  for  office,  we  have 
never  yet  heard  such  an  objection  as  that  made  by  the 
Bulletin— an  objection  which  is  thoroughly  original  with 
that  paper.  It  is  due  to  the  Bulletin,  however,  to  say  that 
the  article  in  question  is  exceedingly  cautious  in  tone, 
and  merely  "  throws  out "  the  suggestion  for  the  consider- 
ation of  its  readers. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  possible  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence the  spoils  system  has  had  in  debauching  the  minds 
and  morals  of  our  politicians  and  political  writers  is  afford- 
ed by  their  total  lack  of  faith  in  any  political  movement 
that  presupposes  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives.  The 
following  most  characteristic  and  groveling  suggestion  is 
from  the  same  Bulletin  editorial : "  The  political  state  which 
will  consider  men  and  measures  solely  upon  their  merits 
is  ideal.  In  reality,  individual  inducements  must  be 
largely  held  out  to  win  the  support  of  voters."  The  pes- 
simism involved  in  these  views  of  the  Bulletin  writer  as  to 
the  true  springs  of  political  action  is  so  deadly  and  hope- 
less that  it  calls  for  nothing  but  pity  for  the  mind  that  is 
enthralled  by  it. 


JOHN  F.  SWIFT  ON  THE  WATER  QUESTION. 


The  Honorable  John  F.  Swift  published  his  views  on 
the  water  question  in  the  Bulletin  of  Thursday,  in  a 
three-column  article  by  no  means  up  to  his  usual 
standard  of  composition  or  clearness  of  thought.  His 
article  lacks  (1)  condensation,  (2)  definiteness  of  purpose, 
(3)  accuracy  of  statement,  and  (4)  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

One.  Mr.  Swift  has  taken  three  solid  columns  to  say 
what  The  San  Franciscan  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  one- 
third  the  space.  His  views  are  identical  with  those  we 
have  been  urging  upon  this  community  for  months,  but 
they  are  so  cautiously  expressed  and  so  elaborately 
presented  that  we  fear  they  will  have  few  readers,  and 
consequently  few  converts.  We  feel  such  a  peculiar 
anxiety  in  having  the  people  of  San  Francisco  aroused  on 
this  question  that  we  look  with  decided  impatience  upon 
any  half-hearted,  tedious  or  inadequate  presentation  of 
the  subject.  The  water  question  has  been  worn  so 
threadbare  that  we  want  essence,  not  dilution;  con- 
centration, not  elaboration. 

Two.  Mr.  Swift's  article  purports  to  be  a  fair  and  judi- 
cial presentation  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  upon 
the  wisdom  of  municipal  as  against  private  owner- 
ship of  water  works,  but  it  is  strangely  deficient  in 
purpose.  It  is  a  rambling  and  speculative  comment 
on  this  policy  as  distinguished  from  that;  an  elab- 
orate setting  forth  of  the  influences  upon  our  local 
government  of  the  water  lobby,  with  an  indefinite  hint 
that  possibly  this  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  decline  of 
our  municipal  political  morals.  There  is  no  strong  and 
positive  statement  of  results,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  rather 
weak  and  wavering  expression  of  inferences. 

TJiree.  Mr.  Swift's  article  is  barren  of  figures.  It  deals 
in  generalities.  It  does  not  grasp  the  subject  with  a  firm 
hand,  as  the  writer  does  when  he  has  fully  mastered  it. 
It  bears  indubitable  evidences  of  haste  in  preparation, 
and  unripeness  ol  thought.  It  reads  as  if  Mr.  Swift, 
instead  of  giving  us  the  result  of  his  mature  reflection 
upon  the  subject,  had  sat  down  to  work  out  his  conclu- 
sions on  paper,  and  had  given  us  the  process  by  which 
he  reaches  his  rather  weakly  expressed  convictions,  as 
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if  he  were  not  yet  exactly  certain  of  his  ground.  In 
other  words,  we  have  not  the  ripe  fruit  of  Mr.  Swift's 
investigations,  but  simply  a  view  of  the  process  by  which 
his  mind  has  reached  the  uncertain  conclusions  to  which 
he  cautiously,  and  almost  apologetically,  gives  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  evidence  in  Mr.  Swift's  paper  that  he 
has  given  the  subject  extensive,  scholarly,  scientific  and 
analytical  investigation.  He  is  not  sure  of  his  facts,  and 
hence  he  does  not  state  them  accurately.  He  has  re- 
versed the  proper  order  of  things  by  giving  us  such 
thoughts  as  are  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness — 
thus  adopting  the  deductive  instead  of  the  inductive,  or 
scientific  and  Baconian,  method  of  investigation. 

Four.  Mr.  Swift  suggests  a  solution  of  the  water  prob- 
lem, by  recommending  (just  as  The  San  Franciscan  has 
recommended)  that  the  city  purchase  the  water  works  at  a 
fair  price ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  it  can  be  paid  for. 
He  has  not,  though  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  an  able  one,  even 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  investigating  and  telling  us  how  we 
can  get  around  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
prohibits  the  municipality  from  issuing  bonds  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty  years,  and  requiring  an  annual  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  provided  to  pay  the  whole  debt  at 
maturity.  It  has  been  charged  that  this  seemingly 
harmless  and  innocent  looking  constitutional  prohibition 
was  put  in  by  the  Water  Company  in  order  that 
the  facilities  might  not  be  too  ready,  in  case  the  city 
should  at  any  time  conclude  to  condemn  the  property 
of  the  water  works,  and  pay  for  it.  How  could  this 
city  pay  for  the  water  works  in  twenty  years,  under  the 
dollar  limit?  It  would  swamp  us,  even  if  there  were  no 
dollar  limit.  Thus,  before  we  can  begin  to  talk  to  the 
Water  Company  about  buying  it  out,  we  have  got  to 
tediously  go  to  work  and  abolish  another  of  the  provisions 
of  the  infernal  constitution  of  1880.  If  Mr.  Swift,  who  is 
a  gentleman  of  active  brain  and  elegant  leisure,  will 
master  this  subject,  and  formulate  a  plan  of  action 
and  a  feasible  scheme  of  payment,  upon  which  the  people 
of  this  city  can  acquire  and  own  its  own  water  works,  he 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  this  community. 


THE  POOR  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


The  Ingleside  is  on  the  Pickwickian  war-path,  after 
the  School  Directors.  Last  week  it  gave  what  it 
called  the  "  personnel "  of  the  board,  in  which  it  named 
(as  complacently  as  if  it  were  a  settled  thing)  Stern  and 
Pollitz  as  the  two  " incorruptible  and  unapproachable" 
members,  like  the  "  honest  four"  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors; Shaw,  Hobe,  and  O'Brien  are  mentioned  as  "  in 
the  main  well  meaning — not  corrupt,  but  only  weak 
occasionally";  Culver  is  alluded  to  as  "the  wavering 
member";  Hoit  and  Wentworth  are  considered  in  the 
aspect  of  men  who  want  to  be  bad,  but  haven't  the  cour- 
age, being  "always  found  in  bad  company,"  but  "re- 
luctantly receding  in  the  face  of  popular  indignation"; 
Ditmar,  English,  Beach  and  Dr.  Deane  are  scornfully  set 
forth  as  hopelessly  and  irredeemably  "  bad."  Dr.  Deane 
is  thought  to  be  particularly  bad— very,  very  bad— (1)  be- 
cause he  is  a  "  henchman  to  Pixley  ";  and  (2)  because  he 
once  had  a  patient  who  was  "  affected  in  the  peri-/o«- 
eum."  This  last  offense  the  Ingleside  evidently  cannot 
forgive.  The  Spanish  have  a  saying  that  "  He  who  is  my 
friend's  friend  is  my  friend" — which  the  Ingleside,  in  its 
dire  and  relentless  hate  of  the  good  Mr.  Pixley,  uncon- 
sciously paraphrases  into  "  He  who  is  my  enemy's  friend 
is  my  enemy."  Dr.  Deane  has  the  rare  misfortune  of  be- 
ing the  friend  of  the  Argonautic  Sage ;  but  we  assure  the 
Ingleside  that  if  it  knew  Dr.  Deane  as  well  as  we  do,  it 
would  know  that,  whatever  else  he  may  be  guilty  of  (as, 
for  instance,  having  patients  "affected  with  the  peri-lon- 
eum  "),  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  be  anybody's  henchman. 
But  what  has  caused  all  this  tempest  in  the  ( Ingleside) 
teapot?  What  have  all  these  gentlemen,  who  are  giving 
their  valuable  time  to  the  public  for  nothing,  done  to 
merit  such  highly  select  bon  ton  fashionable  displeasure 
as  that  condescended  by  the  Ingleside?  The  entire  "  so- 
ciety world  "  waits  in  breathless  suspense. 


THE  ARTS. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


In  French  the  word  "art  "  is  masculine,  but  "glory" 
is  feminine,  as  the  female  artists  of  France  are  now  prov- 
ing. In  America  we  belong,  happily,  to  a  race  who  do 
not  tempt  fate  by  bestowing  sex  upon  the  intangible. 
We  haven't  even  two  kinds  of  artists,  and  use  the  one  and 
only  word  for  both  male  and  female.  In  spite  of  words 
and  distinctions,  there  have  always  been  from  time  to 
time  great  female  artists,  but  they  have  ranked  as  sporadic 


cases;  we  have  never  had  a  class  of  them  until  lately.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  women  have  made  wonderful 
and  steady  progress  in  art,  their  achievements  daily  grow- 
ing more  remarkable.  This  is  the  case  everywhere— in 
Europe,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  very  notably  here  in 
San  Francisco. 

If  the  Art  Association,  or  some  dealer,  would  give  an 
exhibition  composed  exclusively  of  the  works  of  female 
artists  of  San  Francisco,  people  would  be  most  favorably 
surprised;  and  the  more  they  knew  about  art  the  greater 
would  be  that  surprise.  There  are  at  least  fifty  women 
in  San  Francisco  who  call  themselves  professional  artists. 
There  are  fully  fifteen  of  these  whose  work  would  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  a  first-class  exhibition  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  That  is,  as  artists  go,  an  enormously  large  pro- 
portion. 

Imagine  that  we  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  female  artists  of  San  Francisco,  and  let  us  glance  over 
the  field.  There  is  Mrs.  Richardson,  sister  ot  Benoni 
Irwin,  who  painted  that  splendid,  three-fold  picture  of 
oranges  on  the  bough,  exhibited  lately  at  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's; also  that  skillful  portrait  showing  white  against 
white,  still  on  exhibition  there,  'there  has  never  beefT  a 
man  in  San  Francisco  whose  handling  of  the  brush  is 
more  manly  than  Mrs.  Richardson's.  She  is  a  woman 
who  will,  if  she  lives,  produce  some  absolutly  great  work 
of  a  kind  that  is,  in  all  honesty,  seldom  achieved  by 
woman.  Women  don't  produce  great  pictures  any  more 
than  they  write  epic  poems  or  sublime  plays;  but  the 
point  to  be  made  is  that  they  have  so  far  improved  upon 
themselves  that  now,  in  San  Francisco,  they  do  abso- 
lutely more  than  the  men  to  keep  up  the  standard. 

Nellie  Hopps  has  always  held  her  own  rank  among  the 
landscape  painters,  and  is,  moreover,  continually  pro- 
gressing, having  made  some  late  studies  from  nature  sur- 
passing any  previous  efforts.  This  lady  has  a  most  ex- 
traordinary facility  for  color,  and,  although  the  work  is 
infra  dig.,  can,  when  she  chooses,  do  decorative  painting 
in  a  style  that  is  full  of  poetry,  and  absolutely  superb  in 
richness  of  effect. 

Mrs.  Evans  is  a  figure  painter,  whose  work  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  soon  will  be.  She  has  but  lately  returned 
from  New  York,  where  she  spent  some  years  in  study. 
As  yet  she  has  only  produced  some  studies  of  old  men- 
crisp,  clever,  full  of  quiet  strength,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  collection. 

Madame  de  L'Aubiniere  is  an  artist  whose  reputation 
preceded  her.  She  settled  in  San  Francisco  a  year  or 
more  ago,  having  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Her  water-colors  are 
full  of  knowledge,  and  have  both  strength  and  sweetness. 
They  added  materially  to  the  reputation  of  the  last  exhi- 
bition of  the  Art  Association. 

Mrs.  Campion  is  a  clever,  vigorous  landscape  painter. 
Few  men  surpass  her  in  the  substantial  qualities.  She 
has,  most  unfortunately,  produced  but  little  during  the 
past  year. 

It  seems  to  be  a  recognized  article  of  faith  that  women 
shall  always  begin  art  by  studying  flowers.  Those  who 
are  particularly  successful  are  apt  to  keep  it  up,  and  so 
the  female  artists  include  many  clever  flower  painters. 
In  water-color,  perhaps  the  two  best  known  are  Mile. 
Grandjean  and  Mrs.  Dora  Williams.  Mile.  Grandjean's 
paintings  are  very  much  admired  for  their  accuracy  and 
dainty  finish;  those  of  Mrs.  Williams  are  liked  by  many 
for  their  sympathy  and  suggesjiveness.  The  painters  of 
flowers  in  oil  colors  are  legion.  Among  them  Miss  Alice 
Chittenden  takes  a  high  rank.  Miss  Susie  Dugan's  work 
is  always  good,  although  she  has  not  improved  of  late 
years.  MissLucasand  Miss  Jones,  both  pupils  of  Wores, 
have  each  exhibited  more  than  creditable  paintings, 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  still  life.  A  Miss  Randall,  pupil  of 
the  Art  School,  is  believed  by  many  excellent  judges  to 
be  a  coming  star.  Miss  Mr.Chesney,  a  pupil  of  Jorgen- 
sen,  had  some  very  strong  water-color  sketches  of  land- 
scape in  the  last  Art  Association  exhibition.  Miss  Co- 
rennah  Wilson  has  also  shown  some  good  work  in  water- 
color,  and  many  other  young  ladies  of  promise  might  be 
cited. 

Those  named,  however,  are  capable  among  themselves 
of  giving  a  very  creditable  exhibition— one  which  the 
male  artists  would  have  very  lively  work  to  equal  in 
point  of  excellence.  If  we  might  add  to  these  some 
canvases  by  Miss  Lizzie  Strong  and  Miss  Matilda  Pot/ 
perhaps,  even  something  by  talented  Miss  Withrow,  who 
has  not  been  long  away — an  exhibition  on  no  account  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  men  could  be  given. 

As  a  rule,  the  trouble  among  clever  women  is  that  they 
all  seem  to  doubt  each  other.  Each  one  works  in  her 
own  private  tread-mill,  as  much  alone  as  if  she  stood 
upon  a  mountain  top.  They  read,  think,  work  and  study 
more  than  the  men,  and  represent,  in  this  city,  at  least, 
a  much  higher  average  of  culture;  but  there  is  little  inter- 
communication among  them.  It  looks  as  if  women 
were  never  willing  to  cooperate  except  upon  an  occasion 
of  charity  or  of  woman's  rights.  If  the  women  named 
would  do  as  men  do,  they  would  soon  command  the 
situation.  If  they  had  some  quiet  place  of  meeting,  and 
the  shy  Mrs.  Evans  would  consent  to  tell  of  her  experi- 
ence of  art  study  in  New  York;  or  lively  Corennah 
Wilson  would  describe  European  schools  and  studios ;  or 
bright  Mme.  de  L'Aubiniere  would  tell  how  they  study 
in  England,  for  she  is  English  in  spite  of  her  name,  and 


an  artist  for  generations  back ;  or  clever,  clear-cut  Mrs. 
Campion  would  advance  a  few  of  her  sensible,  well-con- 
sidered opinions  on  art  matters— what  a  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul  there  would  be.  It  might  lead  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  female  artists— and  think  what 
a  pretty  room  they  would  have,  supposing  Nellie  Hopps 
a  committee  on  decoration !  But  there  isn't  *a  man  in 
town  who  won't  frown  upon  it,  for  it  will  ruin  the 
chances  of  the  male  artist  if  it  ever  comes  to  pass. 


FROM  MADRID. 


When  one  thinks  of  Spain  the  thought  is  connected 
with  eternal  sunshine,  orange  groves,  flowers,  beautiful 
girls,  etc.;  but  what  a  disappointment  awaits  those  who 
visit  Madrid,  for  here  one  finds  none  of  these  things.  In 
the  month  of  April  we  had  one  pleasant,  sunshiny  day; 
and  now  I  suppose  we  will  jump  from  a  winter  tempera- 
ture into  the  fiercest  summer  heat.  Well,  we  must  be 
patient  and  bear  it.  Flowers  do  not  grow  here.  All  the 
roses  come  from  Valencia,  as  well  as  the  oranges  and 
other  fruits;  and  as  for  the  beauty,  it  is  so  covered  up 
with  paint  and  powder  as  to  be  invisible.  Even  the  little 
girls  of  three  and  four  years  of  age  are  not  spared. 

The  whole  aim  of  life  for  the  Madrileha  seems  to  be 
pleasure  and  show.  Every  afternoon  the  Alcala,  the 
Prado  and  the  Retiro  are  filled  with  crowds  of  gentle- 
men, elegantly  dressed  ladies,  children  and  nurses,  for 
the  latter  form  an  important  feature  in  the  gay  panorama, 
on  account  of  their  bright  and  picturesque  costumes. 
They  are  driving,  riding,  walking— every  one  bent  on 
seeing,  and  being  seen.  Knowing  that  Madrid  is  not  a 
large  city,  and  seeing  these  crowds,  I  often  wonder  if  any- 
body is  left  at  home. 

At  present  the  races  attract  all  the  attention,  and  the 
toilets  of  the  ladies  are  marvels  of  taste  and  elegance. 
The  King,  Queen  and  two  sisters  of  the  King  (Isabel  and 
Eulalia)  are  always  there.  They  appear  in  full  state : 
carriages  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses  ridden  by  postil- 
ions in  white  satin  knee-breeches,  crimson  velvet  jack- 
ets, white  wigs,  etc.,  with  a  number  of  outriders  and  foot- 
men. It  looks  very  pretty,  but  it  seems  absurd;  and 
especially  when  one  compares  it  with  the  simplicity  in 
which  the  Emperor  William  takes  his  drives,  with  only 
his  "  Jager,"  as  his  body  servant  is  called,  and  who  is 
always  recognized  by  the  floating  white  feathers  on  his 
hat;  but  that  is  Germany  and  this  is  Spain. 

Yesterday  I  drove  to  the  promenade  to  see  the  returns 
from  the  races.  I  was  three  hours  in  driving  a  distance 
perhaps  twice  as  great  as  from  the  Golden  Gate  park  en- 
trance to  the  front  of  the  Conservatory.  We  drove  inch 
by  inch,  in  four  and  five  rows  of  carriages,  all  being  kept 
an  line  and  place  by  mounted  police — guardias  cirilcs. 
The  center  of  the  broad  roadway  was  kept  free  for  the 
court,  and  the  coaches  driven  four-in-hand.  Queen  Chris- 
tine was  dressed  in  black  lace  over  lilac  moire,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  jet;  the  ex-Queen  Isabel  in  currant-colored 
brocade ;  the  infanta  Isabel  had  a  lovely  toilet  of  helio- 
trope satin,  and  her  sister,  the  infanta  Eulalia,  in  steel- 
gray  silk  with  cut-steel  bead  trimmings.  Among  the 
many  others  were  the  Duchess  de  la  Torre,  in  blue  velvet ; 
Marquise  de  Laguna,  in  black  lace  and  jet;  Duchess  de 
Fernan-Nuiiez,  in  brown  velvet  and  pale-blue  satin.  There 
were  many  lovely  dresses  of  white  and  cream-colored 
laces  made  over  bright  silks  and  satins,  but  I  am  not 
capable  of  writing  fashion  details,  so  will  not  attempt  fur- 
ther descriptions. 

I  saw  the  much-hated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Romero 
Roblcdo,  and  this  reminds  me  to  give  you  just  a  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  present  government.  There  has  been 
and  still  is  much  excitement  in  political  circles,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  things  will  be  very 
lively.  The  last  elections  (May  3d)  were  won  by  the  Lib- 
erals by  a  large  majority,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
there  would  be  an  immediate  change  of  Ministers;  but 
it  has  been  smoothed  over  until  after  the  vacation  of  the 
Cortes.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  autumn 
this  long-looked-for  crisis  will  come.  But  I  fear  it  will 
not  benefit  the  land ;  It  will  only  be  a  change  of  thieves. 
The  Conservatives  have  worked  themselves  out.  Cano- 
vas,  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party,  is  losing  his  in- 
fluence. Every  day  his  star  sinks  lower,  while  that  of  Sa- 
gasta  is  rising.  Sagasta  is  the  chief  of  the  Liberals,  and 
is  evidently  the  coming  man  for  Spain.  The  King  does 
not  have  much  political  influence;  he  is  simply  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  Cabinet.  E.  K.  D. 

Madrid,  May  25th. 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 


Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  the  sparrow,  the  dove, 

The  linnet  and  thrush  say,  "  I  love,  and  I  love!  " 

In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  hut  it  sings  a  loud  song. 

But  green  leaves,  anil  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 

And  singing  and  loving,  all  come  hack  together. 

I!ut  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 

The  green  (iclds  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 

That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forevevr  sings  he, 

"  I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

Samuel  Coleridge. 


In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all  sounds, 
the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity,  in  youth 
than  afterwards. — Lord  Bacon. 


TO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


"  It  is  a  most  exasperating  thing,"  remarked  a  friend  to 
the  Rambler,  a  few  days  since,  "  to  pick  up  a  paper  or 
magazine  and  glance  at  a  supposed  humorous  item  or 
story,  and  find  the  gist  of  it  expressed  in  French,  which 
the  writer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  translate."  Do 
such  writers  imagine  the.  American  public  to  be  generally 
familiar  with  obscure  allusions  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or  are 
they  only  anxious  to  air  their  own  erudition — remaining 
philosophically  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  majority  of 
their  readers  be  pleased  or  no?  " 

"As  far  as  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  that  language 
will  enable  me  to  judge,"  was  the  reply,  "1  have  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  only  point  to  such  jokes  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  foreign  phrase,  and  therefore  the  writers 
would  be  likely  to  lose  their  cheap  reputations  for  wit  were 
they  to  translate  their  remarks  into  plain  Saxon.  Much 
of  that  which  passes  for  genuine  wit  among  the  French 
sounds  simply  coarse  and  brutal  when  we  attempt  to  con- 
vey it  in  what  they  dominate  our  barbarous  language; 
and  doubtless  Mark  Twain's  guide,  who  was  unable  to 
understand  the  American's  fun,  and  characterized  the 
great  humorist  and  his  party  as  a  set  of  lunatics,  illus- 
trates truthfully  the  light  in  which  foreigners  regard  those 
things  which  appear  to  us  irrepressibly  ludicrous.  We 
all  know  the  serious  way  even  our  English  cousins  have 
of  regarding  American  humor ;  and  that  which  passes  for 
wit  with  the  British  public,  in  the  pages  of  Punch,  for 
instance,  seems  to  us  generally  excessively  dreary  reading. 
The  i>oint  of  view  makes  all  the  difference  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  humorous.  An  elephant  at  play  may  seem  a 
very  awkward  and  ungainly  object  compared  with  a  kit- 
ten in  its  graceful  gambols.  At  any  rate,  a  writer  who 
borrows  his  wit  from  another  language  must  be  quite  sure 
that  it  is  of  a  character  which  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  people  for  whom  he  writes,  and  must 
be  careful  that  he  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Wit,  like  the  sparkle  of  champagne,  is  very  apt  to  evapo- 
rate in  pouring  from  one  vessel  into  another.  This  shows 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  writers  of  whom  you 
speak  to  give  you  the  cream  of  what  may  possibly  be  a 
very  good  French  joke,  in  English.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  use  of  the  foreign  expression  in 
any  except  the  extreme  cases  where  an  English  equiva- 
lent cannot  be  found,  is  at  all  in  good  taste." 

The  above  conversation  covers  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  ground  which  should  be  considered  in  looking  upon 
this  matter  in  its  general  bearings.  Luckily  for  our  liter- 
ature, the  practice  of  interlarding  English  diction  with 
French  words  and  phrases  is  largely  confined  to  writers  of 
fashion  articles  in  the  daily  papers,  and  those  whose  com- 
positions appear  in  society  journals  whose  readers  are 
supposed  generally  to  have  a  sort  of  liking  for  such  a  spe- 
cies of  affectation.  The  practice  might  therefore  be  a 
comparatively  harmless  one,  if  the  writers  were  always 
able  to  use  the  idiom  of  the  unfamiliar  tongue  with  an 
accuracy  which  would  prevent  them  from  frequently 
making  both  themselves  and  the  journal  in  which  their 
effusions  appear,  profoundly  ridiculous.  Of  course,  when 
only  a  single  word  is  used  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  writer 
and  printer,  between  them,  to  find  the  correct  orthogra- 
phy ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  whole  phrase  or  a 
longer  quotation,  it  will  not  infrequently  happen  that  the 
writer  will  be  careless  or  ignorant  with  regard  to  proper 
constructions  and  accents,  and  so  make  some  grievous 
blunder;  and  the  English  proot-reader  not  being  able  to 
set  it  right,  the  whole  will  appear  very  ludicrous  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  see  its  absurdity. 

Flagrant  inaccuracies  of  speech  will  be  pardoned  those 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  scholarship,  which  will  be 
unsparingly  ridiculed  when  they  affect  superior  knowledge. 
The  Rambler  has  frequently  found  much  amusement  in 
the  blunders  of  people  who  wished  to  impress  him  with 
their  superior  culture  and  refinement  by  the  use  of  what 
they  considered  fine  language,  but  has  no  disposition  to 
make  sport  of  simple  souls  whose  nouns  and  verbs  may 
have  very  vague,  relationship,  yet  whose  good  heart  and 
sound  sense  are  sufficient  to  give  an  interest  to  the  home- 
liest speech.  He  remembers  once  hearing  a  prominent 
society  lady  pronounce  en  dishabille  "  aw  dishabilly,"  and, 
in  spite  of  the  rules  of  politeness,  was  tempted  to  refer  her 
respectfully  to  a  common  English  dictionary.  Ridiculous 
as  such  mistakes  are  in  ordinary  conversation,  blunders 
are  much  worse  when  committed  to  print — a  fact  which 
it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  society  writers  of  San 
Francisco  to  bear  constantly  in  mind. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  a  young  man 
who  asked  his  advice  about  making  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said :  "  Say  what  you  have  to  say, 
and  quote  no  Latin";  and  his  remark  might  be  para- 
phrased rfor  the  benefit  of  some  newspaper  writers,  "Say 
what  you  have  to  say,  and  quote  no  French." 

There  would  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  scholarly  people  as  to  the  truth  that  the  practice 
which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries  among  English 
speaking  people  of  constantly  incorporating  foreign  words 
into  the  language  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  It 
has  given  us  a  vocabulary  singularly  rich  in  synonyms, 
but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  both  our  orthography 
and  our  pronunciation  strange  combinations  of  incon- 
sistencies.  It  is  probably  an  indisputable  fact  that  no- 


where among  [civilized  people  do  educated  persons  so 
misuse  their  native  tongue  as  do  those  whose  native  speech 
is  English.  Few  of  our  people  reflect  how  seldom  they 
follow  the  rules  of  either  dictionary  or  grammar  in  ordi- 
nary conversation ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  can 
write  even  a  simple  letter  with  grammatical  accuracy  are 
much  fewer  than  would  be  supposed.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  poor  foreigner  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  trace 
his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  English  grammar  to 
which  he  has  neither  guide  nor  clue,  when  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  been  born  to  its  use  and  trained  in  its 
principles  are  unable  to  either  speak  or  write  it  properly. 
It  would  therefore  seen  desirable  that  we  should  gen- 
erally devote  ourselves  more  fully  to  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  accurate  use  of  the  materials  we  have  at  hand,  in- 
instead  of  striving  assiduously  to  introduce  new  elements 
from  any  outside  source.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  use  of  the  most  idiomatic  expressions  will,  in  all 
kinds  of  writing,  prove  most  elegant  and  effective.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  custom  among  the  Germans  of 
making  up  even  scientific  terms  from  parts  of  their  own 
language,  has  not  done  much  to  inspire  that  taste  for 
original  research  which  is  now  so  characteristic  of  that 
people.  With  us  scientific  words  are,  to  the  common 
mind,  mere  jargon.  Few  persons  of  ordinary  edu- 
cational advantages  would  have  the  least  idea  what  sort 
of  an  instrument  a  telephone  was  from  its  name ;  people 
do  not  even  think  of  a  dictionary  being  a  word-book ;  its 
title  has  no  meaning  until  some  one  has  explained  its 
derivation. 

The  great  impulse  given  to  popular  interest  in  science 
in  England,  during  the  past  few  years,  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  age  in  that 
field,  have  cultivated  a  clear,  simple  style,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  technical  phraseology.  Huxley 
Tyndal,  Proctor,  even  Darwin  and  Spencer,  have  en- 
deavored to  put  their  ideas  in  such  shape  as  would  make 
their  books  entertaining  reading  for  the  masses.  They 
use,  when  possible,  the  plainest  Saxon  words,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  their  meaning  clear,  even  to  those  who 
have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  They  have  not  even  disdained  the  higher 
graces  of  style — the  charms  of  imagination  and  poetry, 
even  of  humor.  It  is  to  this,  rather  than  the  superior 
culture  of  our  age,  the  fact  is  due  that  we  find  the  sale 
of  the  profound  works  of  these  great  men  almost  keeping 
pace  with  that  of  the  last  new  novel.  If  such  intellectual 
giants  as  these  do  not  disdain  the  effort  to  express  their 
ideas  in  such  shape  as  would  be  agreeable  to  the  common 
mind,  it  would  seem  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  ordi- 
nary newspaper  writer  to  make  his  or  her  articles  at  least 
intelligible  to  the  larger  part  of  the  reading  public. 

  J.  D.  S. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Professor  Riley,  the  champion  bug-man  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  has  recently  instituted  an  interesting 
little  dietary  experiment.  He  is  held  by  a  much-abused 
and  long-suffering  public  as  personally  responsible  for 
this  summer's  invasion  of  locusts.  If,  the  people  reason- 
ably inquire,  he  could  predict  their  coming  weeks  before 
the  first  one  appeared,  why  could  he  not  invent  some  way 
to  nip  them  in  the  bud,  as  it  were?  And  what  is  the  use 
of  the  government  paying  large  sums  to  an  entomologist, 
if  he  is  going  to  allow  locusts  and  grasshoppers  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  even  imported  Hessian  flies,  to  annoy  us 
just  the  same  as  if  we  didn't  employ  him  to  look  after  our 
entomological  interests?  He  naturally  feels  the  force 
and  justice  of  these  inquiries,  and  is  anxious  to  rectify  his 
negligence  as  far  as  possible;  so  he  has  endeavored  to 
find  a  use  to  which  to  put  the  locusts,  now  that  they  are 
upon  us.  He  therefore  had  a  number  of  them  fried  for 
his  breakfast,  and  announces  that,  served  hot  and  brown, 
they  are  not  only  a  nutritious  but  palatable  and  delightful 
article  of  diet. 

This  discovery  will  doubtless  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
deserving  poor  of  the  country,  for  locusts  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  cheap  and  plentiful  in  a  season  when  both  the 
thirteen  and  the  seventeen  year  varieties  are  due.  The 
marauding  tramp  can  somewhat  dull  the  keen  edge  of 
his  appetite  for  pie  by  partaking  of  a  light  lunch  of 
locusts;  and  perhaps  picnic  parties  may  find  them  a 
pleasant  variety  from  the  somewhat  hackneyed  sand- 
wiches, sardines  and  bananas.  The  excitement  of  catch- 
ing them,  too,  may  be  a  pleasing  diversion,  and  the  size 
of  one's  bag  of  locusts  may  this  summer  form  a  novel 
topic  of  conversation  at  outdoor  excursions,  and  even  the 
dazzling  flights  of  the  fish  liar  may  be  rivaled  by  those  of 
the  locust  liar.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
too,  on  account  of  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the 
country;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  locust  and  wild 
honey  formed  the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  quite 
remarkable  for  his  saintliness.  Altogether,  in  view  of 
these  possibilities,  Professor  Riley  ought  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  his  nation  for  his  brilliant  discovery.  If  looks 
are  any  indication  of  one's  diet,  he  might  have  subsisted 
for  years  upon  locusts  and  grasshoppers  and  such  wiry 
articles.  He  is  long  and  lean  and  yellow,  his  hair  is 
black,  and  a  great  deal  too  long;  but  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, he  is  an  extremely  clever  and  also  a  very 
agreeable  person. 


Every  one  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Burnett, 
after  three  years  of  nervous  illness,  which  has  made 
it  an  impossibility  for  her  to  write  at  all,  has  this 
spring  taken  up  her  pen  again.  She  has  just  finished  a 
children's  story,  which  will  begin  in  the  autumn  in  St. 
Nicholas.  It  is  called  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  is  a 
story  of  America  and  England,  and  is  written  in  that 
exquisitely  simple  and  graceful  vein,  with  those  touches 
of  quiet  pathos,  which  make  Mrs.  Burnett's  children's 
stories  even  more  attractive  to  many  people  than  those 
for  the  older  ones.  Many  of  the  sayings  and  doing  of  the 
little  hero  are  those  of  the  younger  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  own 
little  sons — a  beautiful  boy  with  a  thoroughly  original 
way  of  looking  at  things,  though  with  an  entirely  natural 
and  unconscious  childlikeness.  Mrs.  Burnett  is  engaged 
now  upon  a  new  short  story  which  she  expects  to  finish 
before  the  15th  of  June.  On  that  date  she  leaves  Wash- 
ington for  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  she  usually 
spends  her  summers. 

The  Brentano  Brothers,  who  make  a  specialty  of  having 
.everything  new  before  the  other  booksellers,  are  receiving 
orders  in  advance  for  Miss  Cleveland's  book.  It  is 
called  George  Eliot's.  Poetry,  and  Other  Studies,  and  the 
newspapers  here  have  published  liberal  extracts  from  it. 
It  will  no  doubt  have  a  tremendous  sale;  but  the 
strictly  impartial  reader  may  question  whether  it  would 
attain  a  phenomenal  circulation  if  it  were  not  for  the 
distinguished  position  of  its  author.  At  any  rate,  the 
severest  critic  cannot  say  that  it  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  publications  of  royalty  in  England,  and  the 
American  eagle,  if  he  notices  literary  subjects,  need  not 
droop  his  wings.  The  enterprising  Brentanos  have  also 
on  each  side  of  their  door  a  noticeable  black-and-yellow 
poster  counseling  all  wayfarers  on  no  account  to  omit 
reading  The  San  Pranciscan. 

Quite  an  old  landmark  has  been  removed  from  Wash- 
ington by  the  death  of  Antonio  Biondi.  Although  he  was 
probably  never  heard  of  outside  the  city,  he  considered 
himself  a  very  important  official.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  employed  as  a  messenger  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  his  face  was  familiar  to  all  visitors  there. 
Although  he  had  lived  in  America  so  long,  he  still  had 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself  and  understanding  English, 
and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  blunders.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  sent  by  his  chief  with  a  dollar  bill  to 
get  a  New  York  Herald.  He  went  from  one  stand  to 
another,  and  scoured  the  streets  till  he  secured  a  dollar's 
worth  of  Heralds,  and  returned  with  them  in  triumph. 
Another  time,  when  he  was  with  elaborate  explanations 
sent  to  purchase  a  dollar's  worth  of  horse-car  tickets,  he 
made  a  still  more  injudicious  investment  of  the  money, 
and  came  back  with  a  hundred  ginger  horse-cakes. 

Great  interest  is  felt  here  in  the  Convention  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  now  holding  its  meetings  at  Willard  Hall. 
The  conference  is  made  up  of  representative  men  and 
women  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  have 
visited  the  Jail,  the  Reform  School,  the  Insane  Asylum, 
and  all  the  other  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
District.  Every  feature  of  charitable  work  is  being 
reported  and  commented  upon  in  the  most  thorough  and 
exhaustive  manner.  The  days  of  the  visionary  and  im- 
pulsive charitable  enthusiast  are  apparently  numbered. 
Here  is  enthusiasm  trained  and  organized,  and  set  to 
work  in  practical  and  businesslike  methods,  which  permit 
the  waste  of  neither  an  hour  in  time  nor  a  dollar  in 
money.  The  delegate  from  California— Mr.  Charles  M. 
Blake,  of  San  Francisco— on  the  first  day  read  an  inter- 
esting report,  especially  of  protective  work  for  children. 
He  described  the  institutions  for  their  protection,  correc- 
tion, and  education,  and  referred  forcibly  to  the  prisons 
in  this  regard  as  "  the  devil's  kindergartens,"  on  account 
of  their  bad  management.  The  delegates  all  show  a 
laudable  impartiality  in  their  observations  on  matters  in 
their  own  states,  and  report  what  needs  improvement  as 
well  as  what  has  been  improved.  Elise  Hathaway. 
Washington,  June  8,  1885. 


Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem  to  people  of  refined 
sensibilities,  there  are  a'  few  rich  women  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  newspaper  items  describing  their  persons  and 
costly  toilets.  At  a  Washington  reception  a  few  days  ago, 
a  lady  who  observed  one  of  the  society  correspondents 
taking  notes  back  of  a  portiere,  remarked  to  her :  "  It 
must  be  sickening  to  a  person  of  your  natural  delicacy  to 
describe  these  dresses  and  women  for  the  newspaper." 
"  Yes,  it  is  sickening,"  the  lady  correspondent  replied, 
"but  I  have  my  living  to  earn,  and  am  compelled  to 
swallow  my  pride  and  the  society  dose  at  the  same  time. 
See  here,"  she  continued,  drawing  a  ten-dollar  bill  from 
a  dainty  bag  of  pink  satin  hanging  from  her  side;  "a 
woman  met  me  in  the  dressing-room,  and  gave  me  this 
money  on  the  condition  that  i  should  describe  in  detail 
her  rich  toilet,  and  make  especial  mention  of  her  hand- 
some personal  appearance.  It  was  distasteful  to  me  to 
see  such  an  exhibition  of  vulgarity,  but  I  needed  the 
money,  and  to-morrow  she  will  be  in  public  print  for  the 
world  to  snear  at  or  admire,  according  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  taste.  Another  woman,  who  could  not  afford  to 
give  money,  offered  to  introduce  me  to  a  house  where  I 
would  find,  plenty  of  society  material  if  I  could  transform 
her  old,  thin  white  silk,  covered  with  illusion,  into  elegant 
gross  grain  and  marvelous  lace,  write  her  profusion  of 
Rhine  pebbles  into  diamonds,  her  bleached  hair  and  false 
complexion  into  personal  beauty.  I  accepted  both  offers 
from  necessity,"  she  finished,  with  a  pathetic  smile. 
Boston  Htrald. 


Till'   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka  has  written  a  book 
about  hunting  adventures,  with  the  attractive  title,  Nimrod 
in  the  North,  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  publish 
this  month.  The  author  has  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  such  scenes  and  adventures  as  came  within 
his  personal  knowledge  in  the  region  north  of  Hudson's 
bay,  and  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  He  describes  in  a 
general  way  the  life  of  the  sportsman  in  the  frozen  north — 
his  camps,  his  sledges ;  the  native  hunter  and  his  weapons, 
and  the  animals  that  furnish  the  sport. 

Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnall,  New  York,  will  issue,  the  latter 
part  of  June,  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth 
Cleveland,  sister  of  the  President  and  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  comprising  essays  on  ethical  and  historical 
subjects.  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  says  "  Miss 
Cleveland's  literary  style  is  characterized  by  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, abundance  of  imagery,  and  a  certain  rhythmic 
quality  that  makes  passages  here  and  there  read  almost 
like  blank  verse." 

Mr.  Augustine  Boyer,  writing  in  the  Revue  Content f>o- 
raire,  gives  particulars  of  a  literary  discovery  which  he 
has  made.  He  has  lighted  upon  two  hitherto  unknown 
cantos  of  Dante's  Inferno.  He  was  recently  studying  the 
text  of  Dante  in  the  National  Library  at  Rome,  when  he 
came  across  an  ancient  manuscript  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  Scolopist  collection.  It  proved  to  be  a  four- 
teenth century  copy  of  the  poet's  complete  works,  and  to 
contain  not  only  two  additional  cantos  of  the  Fnferno,  but 
also  an  unedited  poem  in  terza-rima.  The  text  is  written 
upon  one  hundred  and  forty-four  sheets  of  parchment; 
and,  although  it  has  apparently  been  copied  by  at  least 
three  different  hands,  it  is  full  of  puzzling  contradictions 
and  abbreviations. 

Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnall,  New  York,  have  in  press  a 
work  that  will  be  of  remarkable  interest  and  usefulness, 
especially  for  professional  people.  It  is  entitled  Histori- 
cal Sights,  and  comprises  six  thousand  extracts  from 
standard  histories  and  biographies,  illustrating  twenty 
thousand  topics,  especially  arranged  for  ministers, 
lecturers,  publishers,  speakers,  editors,  lawyers,  and  all 
who  have  occasion  to  use  illustrations  drawn  from  his- 
torical literature.    Compiled  by  Charles  E.  Little. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson's  new  novel,  At  Loie's  Ex- 
tremes, which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  in  press,  has 
taken  with  the  trade,  for  the  whole  of  the  first  edition 
is  sold,  and  the  second  is  on  the  press.  All  this  be- 
fore the  sale  has  really  begun,  because  the  work  is 
really  not  published  yet. 

The  June  number  of  The  Brooklyn  Magazine  opens 
with  an  entertaining  reminiscent  paper  on  the  late 
Colonel  Fred  Burnaby,  which  is  followed  by  two  poems, 
and  three  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story,  "  Sally,"  by  G. 
I.  Cerous.  The  paper  on  "  Municipal  Government," 
by  the  Hon.  Demas  Barnes,  will,  without  question,  at- 
tract considerable  attention.  Mr.  Louis  Zemansky  con- 
tinues his  delightful  descriptions  of  "  Travels  in  Foreign 
Climes,"  while  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  gives  several 
excellent  suggestions  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  do  in 
closing  houses  for  the  summer. 


The  managing  editors  of  three  weekly  newspapers  in 
Georgia  are  women. 

Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  is  at  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
her  usual  summer  resting  place. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Ben :  Perley  Poore  have  returned  from 
Washington  to  their  summer  home  at  Indian  Hill  farm, 
near  Newburyport. 

The  German  Reichstag  hasadopted,  without  discussion, 
the  motion  to  put  literary  productions  and  objects  of 
art  on  the  free  list  of  the  tariff. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  B.  Ellis,  whose  "Gossip  of  the  Hour" 
and  other  articles  have  become  features  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Boston  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World  and  Philadelphia  News. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Providence  Journal  tells  a  story 
of  the  shyness  of  Hawthorne.  He  was  at  a  Bowdoin 
alumni  dinner,  and  every  one  looked  forward  to  hearing 
him  speak.  The  presiding  officer  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
banquet,  and,  introducing  Hawthorne,  poured  out  a  flood 
of  laudation.  When  he  turned  to  call  up  the  guest,  the 
latter  had  stepped  away. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  says:  "Mr. 
Henry  Stanley,  in  his  campaign  in  Europe  on  behalf  of 
the  Congo  state,  has  shown  scarcely  less  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  tact  than  are  displayed  in  his  book  on  the 
Congo." 

Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel,  Zoroaster,  is  selling  rapidly, 
the  first  edition  of  five  thousand  having  already  been  ex- 
hausted. Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merit  of  the  story  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Isaacs  and  the  others,  but  all  agree 
that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  all  the 
author's  pronounced  grace  of  style. 

Miss  Cleveland  turns  out  to  be  a  poet  as  well  a  lecturer 
and  author,  having  contributed  poetry  anonymously  to 
the  Utica  Herald  while  living  at  Holland  Patent.  The 
Herald  says  her  stanzas  were  "  thoughtful,  graceful  and 
suggestive  of  Emersonian  verse." 


The  melancholy  death  of  Miss  Lord  (Yirginia  Cham- 
plin)  attracts  attention  to  her  writings,  which  were  of 
great  promise.  Her  translations  of  Kings  in  Exile,  Numa 
Roumestan,  and  Tlte  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman,  by 
Jules  Verne,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit.  She  also 
wrote  many  serial  stories,  some  of  which  have  been  lately 
published  in  the  Globe.  Her  zeal  in  work,  modesty,  and 
large- heartedness,  made  her  deeply  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  wrote  the  life  of  General 
Grant,  speaking  of  the  General  as  a  writer,  says:  "Gen- 
eral Grant  has  the  ability  to  write  in  a  peculiar)'  compact, 
distinct,  picturesque  and  telling  English  style.  Here 
and  there,  it  may  be,  a  careful  critic  might  be  able  to 
suggest  some  trifling  improvement  in  phraseology  or  in 
construction;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  compositions 
of  General  Grant  are  models,  and  the  attempt  to  improve 
them  would  only  be  injurious.  He  knows  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  saying  it  in  an  unaf- 
fected and  unequivocal  manner  that  is  agreeable  and  in- 
structive to  those  who  read." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  whose  songs  have  been  known  to 
the  public  for  nearly  half  a  century,  died  in  England  re- 
cently. He  wielded  a  singularly  prolific  pen,  and  is  said 
to  have  published  considerably  over  twenty-five  hundred 
songs.  His  "What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?" 
founded  on  the  incident  of  little  Paul  in  Domby  and  Son, 
was  vastly  popular  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  whose  translations  of  E.  Oswald's 
German  story  (  Fain  Eorbodings),  one  of  the  books  just 
now  in  most  popular  demand,  has  lately  translated 
another  German  novel  (  The  Lady  with  the  Rubies,  by  E. 
Marlitt),  which  will  soon  be  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Wister  is  one  of  the  finest 
German  translators  in  the  country,  and  her  name  on  the 
title-page  of  a  story  is  enough  to  guarantee  its  intrinsic 
merit.  .  Ferret. 


THREE  FISHERMEN. 


Three  fishermen  went  gayly  out  into  the  North — 

Out  into  the  north  ere  the  sun  was  high, 
And  they  chuckled  with  glee  as  they  sallied  forth, 
•    Resolved  to  capture  the  trout— or  die. 
For  men  will  fish,  and  men  will  lie 
About  the  fish  they  "  caught  on  the  fly," 
Their  Sunday  school  lessons  scorning. 

Three  fishers  lay  under  the  trees  at  noon, 
And  "blamed"  the  whole  of  the  finny  race, 

For  never  a  nibble  had  touched  fly  or  spoon, 
And  each  sighed  as  he  wet  the  hole  in  his  face. 

For  men  will  fish  and  men  will  lie, 

And  the  way  they  caught"  trout  when  nobody's  nigh 
Is  something  to  tell — in  the  morning. 

Three  fishermen  came  into  town  at  night. 

And  their  "  speckled  beauties  "  were  fair  to  see; 

They  talked  of  their  "  sports"  with  keen  delight, 
The  envy  of  all  the  fraternity. 

Fiut  men  will  fish  and  men  will  lie, 

And  when  they  can't  catch  they're  sure  to  buy, 
And  never  repeat  in  the  morning. 


It  would  seem  very  strange  y  and  perhaps  not  very 
pleasant,  to  my  young  readers  to  hear  a  tallow  candle  or 
the  shin-bone  of  a  reindeer  called  candy.  And  yet  these 
things  may  really  be  considered  as  Esquimau  candy, 
because  they  would  delight  the  children  of  the  cold  in 
precisely  the  way  that  a  box  of  bonbons  would  delight 
you.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  water  fowl  in  arctic 
countries  known  as  the  dovekie.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
duck,  is  quite  black,  has  a  prominent  white  stripe  on  its 
wings,  and  its  webbed  feet  are  of- a  brilliant  red.  When 
sitting  in  rows  on  the  edge  of  a  greenish  rock  these  little 
red  feet  are  very  conspicuous.  Sometimes,  when  the  men 
have  killed  a  number  of  dovekies,  the  Esquimau  women 
cut  off  the  bright  red  feet,  draw  out  the  bones,  and  blow- 
ing into  the  skins,  distend  them  as  much  as  possible  so  as 
to  form  pouches.  When  these  pouches  are  thoroughly 
dried  they  are  filled  with  reindeer  tallow,  and  the  bright 
red  packages,  which,  I  assure  you,  look  much  nicer  than 
they  taste,  are  little  Boreas's  candy.  In  very  cold  weather 
the  Esquimau  children  eat  great  quantities  of  fat  and 
blubber;  and  this  fatty  food,  which  seems  to  us  so  unin- 
viting, helps  to  keep  us  warm  afid  well.  The  only  other 
kind  of  candy  that  the  Esquimau  children  have  is  the 
marrow  from  the  long  leg  or  shin-bone  of  the  slaughtered 
reindeer.  Of  this  also  they  are  very  fond.  Whenever  a 
reindeer  is  killed  and  the  meat  has  been  stripped  from  the 
bones  of  the  legs,  these  bones  are  placed  on  the  floor  of 
thd  igloo  and  cracked  with  a  hatchet  until  the  marrow  is 
exposed.  The  bones  are  then  forced  apart  with  the 
hands  and  the  marrow  is  dug  out  of  the  ends  with  a  long, 
sharp,  and  narrow  spoon  made  from  a  walrus's  tusk.  I 
have  eaten  this  reindeer  marrow  frozen  and  cooked,  and 
after  one  becomes  accustomed  to  eating  frozen  meat  raw 
it  is  really  an  acceptable  tidbit ;  while  cooked  and  nicely 
served,  it  would  be  a  delicacy  anywhere. — Lieutenant 
Frederick  Schwatka,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


"  Humane  Society"  thoughts  began  to  spring  up  in  the 
times  of  Moses.  He  forbid  muzzles  for  the  oxen  that 
were  thrashing  out  wheat.  Those  patient  toilers  had  a 
I>erfcct  right  to  have  a  good  mouthful  of  straw  while  they 
were  going  round  and  round.  The  Chicago  man  who 
uses  the  overhead  check-rein  is  behind  the  humanity  of 
Moses.  Moses  cared  for  a  brute.  The  Irish  farmers,  so 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  fastened  their  plow  or  har- 
row to  the  tail  of  the  horse.  It  saved  harness,  but  it  was 
terrible  to  the  horse.  The  practice  was  suppressed  by 
Parliament,  in  a  law  "Agaynst  plowynge  by  the  taile.  ' 
The  man  who  reins  his  horse's  head  up  till  the  animal 
seems  to  be  studying  the  stars,  is  as  cruel  a  simpleton  as 
the  ancient  Irishman.— Current. 


BILL  NYLS  ROMANCE 


Night  before  last,  after  I  had  registered  at  the  hotel  and 
been  assigned  "the  last  room  in  the  house" — I.  use  the 
language  of  the  hotel  clerk— I  went  into  the  dining-room 
to  tea. 

After  I  had  regained  my  confidence  among  strangers, 
and  curled  myself  in  as  abject  a  manner  as  possible  in  the 
presence  of  the  head  waiter,  I  began  to  look  around  me 
for  an  opportunity  to  beam  upon  some  unprotected 
woman  with  my  sunny  smile.  It  is  not  my  custom  while 
traveling  to  smile  on  one  in  whose  heart  a  hope  might 
spring  up  to  be  dashed  to  earth  by  my  departure.  If  I 
have  caused  pain  in  that  way  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
I  can  joke  and  carry  on  and  have  a  real  good  time,  but 
I  do  not  w  ish  to  inspire  in  any  breast  a  hoi>e  which  may 
be  blasted,  ah,  alas!  too  soon. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  a  beautiful  blonde 
of  the  female  sex  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  beneath 
the  chandelier.  Her  skin  seemed  to  be  of  a  delicate 
sea-shell  color,  and  her  hair  was  corn-colored.  Her 
clothes  also  were  entirely  new,  I  should  judge,  and  made 
especially  for  her.  On  her  finger  she  wore  a  diamond 
ring  with  perfect  ease.  She  knew  just  how  to  work  that 
finger  in  order  to  get  the  most  possible  glitter  out  of  her 
diamond.  Every  little  while  I  would  look  over  there  and 
revel  in  her  beauty,  and  I  thought  that  she  was  not 
entirely  insensible  to  my  charms.  Still,  she  looked  at  me 
in  a  kind  of  half  reproachful  manner,  which  gave  me  the 
idea  that  I  did  not  know  w  hether  it  was  intentional  or  not. 

All  that  evening  she  was  in  my  mind.  I  dreamed  that 
night  that  I  swooped  down  upon  her  and  carried  her 
away  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  world,  in  a  special 
car.  The  next  morning  I  awoke  hungry,  for  I  didn't  eat 
much  supper  the  evening  before.  I  went  down  to  break- 
fast, waiting  and  fooling  away  my  time,  hoping  that  she 
would  come  while  I  was  in  the  breakfast  room,  and  I 
would  fill  myself  up  with  the  beautiful  vision  and  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

Anon  she  came.  She  sailed  into  the  room  with  calm 
disdain  and  an  air  of  hauteur,  and  such  things  as  that. 
The  head  waiter  waved  his  hand  like  a  self-acting  duke 
in  a  theater,  and  gave  her  a  seat  at  my  table.  A  thrill 
passed  up  through  my  graceful  and  delicately-molded 
spinal  column,  and  I  laid  down  the  vulgar  sausage  with 
w  hich  I  was  about  to  feed  myself  when  she  dawned  upon 
me. 

I  ventured  then  to  look  across  the  table  at  her  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  new  -born  day.  (Stereoscopic  views  of 
this  last  sentence  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  at  one 
dollar  per  glare.)  The  first  thing  that  I  discovered  was 
that  she  hadn't  put  her  yellow  wig  on  straight.  It  was  a 
little  higher  on  one  ear  than  the  other,  which  gave  her  the 
air  of  a  young  man  who  has  overmonkeyed  with  the 
flowing  bowl.  This  showed  to  the  casual  spectator  a 
glimpse  of  her  own  moth-eaten,  sage-brush  hair  peeping 
out  like  the  faded  tail  on  an  old  buffalo  robe. 

Then  I  knew  that  we  would  never  be  more  to  each 
other  than  friends.  Her  nose  was  red,  also,  and  she  had 
not  been  properly  kalsomincd.  In  the  hurry  of  dressing 
she  had  missed  her  nose  with  the  powder-rag,  and  that 
organ — meaning,  of  course,  the  nose,  not  the  |>owder-rag 
— loomed  up  robust  and  purple  in  the  ghastly  waste  of 
cheek  bones  and  other  osseous  formations. 

Ah,  what  a  pain  it  gav,e  me  to  see  my  beautiful  vision 
fade  thus  before  my  eyes!  Then  I  thought  howl  had 
smiled  upon  her  the  evening  before,  and  how,  perhaps,  a 
new  hope  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  and  I  feared  that 
when  she  knew  it  was  all  over  between  us  the  shock,  at 
her  time  of  life,  might  kill  her. 

I  left  my  hot  pancakes,  with  the  maple  syrup  all  over 
them,  and  fled  out  into  the  din,  the  hurry  and  the  tire- 
less rush  of  the  mad,  mad  world,  trying  to  stifle  the 
memory  of  the  broken  heart.  Should  she  see  these  lines, 
I  hope  she  will  not  think  bitterly  of  me.  I  still  admire 
her  as  a  well-preserved  ruin,  but  love  in  such  case  would 
be  a  hollow  mockery.— /fatchet. 


Telephonic  business  will  act  upon  language,  and  con- 
dense it.  The  caller  will  soon  omit  "Give  me  4005, 
please,"  and  the  girl  at  the  oftice-end  w  ill  soon  cease  to 
say  "  What  number  do  you  want?  "  The  caller  will  hear 
the  words,  "  What  number?  "  and  will  answer,  "4005  "; 
"  Helloa,"  "If  you  please"  and"  Do  you  want"  are 
doomed  to  pass  away.  Politeness  on  the  telephone  can 
be  expressed  by  the  tone  of  the  voice.  It  seems  that  at 
six  o'clock  the  girls  retire,  and  men  and  boys  take  up  the 
office-work  for  the  night.  This  brings  in  two  kinds  of 
night,  particularly  the  night  of  barbarism.  Some  men  or 
boys  are  polite,  but  generally  they  seem  mad  and  scorn 
to  own  the  world,  and.  to  marvel  at  any  poor  soul  that 
may  dare  to  ring  them  up.  The  telephone  should  be 
handed  over  to  women.  It  is  just  their  kind  of  art. 
They  are  fond  of  talking,  they  enunciate  better  than  men, 
do  not  get  out  of  patience,  and  never  mistake  a  clerk- 
ship for  an  ow  nership  of  the  whole  concern. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  answered  a  few  questions  pro- 
prounded  by  a  correspondent  in  San  KrancWo.  Among 
those  was  one  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  two 
I  great  magazines,  to  wit :  JIarper's  and  the  Century.  Since 
1  that  communication  came  to  us  several  articles  have  ap- 
)  peared  in  the  Century  which  have  sent  its  circulation  up 
and  beyond  any  edition  that  the  Harper  Brothers  have 
.  ever  issued.    The  May  edition  of  the  Century  reached 
'  the  amazing  figures  of  250,000.    This,  of  course,  may  be 
attributable  to  the  interesting  war  articles  which  have 
been  produced  in  that  magazine,  and  as  our  opinions  are 
I  not  unelastic,  we  must  give  credit  w  here  it  is  due.  We 
therefore  take  back  for  the  present  our  assertion  that 
Harper's  had  the  largest  circulation,  and,  until  further 
advices,  say  that  the  Century  is  ahead. —  The  Journalist. 


The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  bird  feeding  its  young 
with  its  blood,  and  this  bird  was  none  other  than  the 
vulture. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ON  AND  OFF  THE  STAGE. 


"  I  was  ten  years  in  the  business,"  remarked 
a  theatrical  agent  yesterday,  "  before  I  became 
accustomed  to  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  actors  off'  and  on  the  stage.  Every  theater- 
goer has  been  struck  by  the  awful  metamorphosis 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  his  pet 
particular  divinity  of  the  stage  the  first  time  he 
sees  her  in  the  street.  I  have  often  seen  men 
stop  on  Broadway  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  when 
a  well-known  actre>s  passed.  It  wasn't  admi- 
ration or  amusement;  it  was  plain,  unadulter- 
ated, bcvelcd-edged  amazement.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  either,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extraordinary  difference  which 
the  make-up  and  lights  of  the  stage  create  in 
the  actress  s  appearance.  There  are  some 
actors  who  look  fully  as  well  off  the  stage  as 
on.  I  know  of  two,  in  fact,  who  present  al- 
most a  better  appearance  in  the  street  than  on 
the  boards.  They  are  (ohn  McCullough  and 
li 1 1 1  y  Florence.  McCullough's  figure  is  some- 
what stocky  and  heavy  in  street  clothes,  but 
his  magnificent  Roman  profile,  clear  eye,  ruddy 
color,  and  white  teeth  make  his  face  even  more 
agreeable  to  look  at  by  daylight  than  behind  the 
footlights.  Hilly  Florence  always  looks  like  a 
howling  swell.  He  invariably  dresses  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  associates  with  fashionable 
people,  has  an  easy  manner,  a  good  color — this 
is  arways  a  noticeable  thing  when  it  occurs  with 
actors,  as  their  faces  are  often  ruined  by  cos- 
metics— and  is  altogether  a  well-fed  and  a  happy- 
looking  specimen  of  humanity.  As  he  usually 
makes  up  for  character  parts  on  the  stage,  and 
never  plays  a  physically  handsome  character,  it 
may  be  said  he  impresses  persons  as  a  much 
better  looking  man  off  the  stage  than  on. 

"This  is  not  true  with  Mantell,  the  leading 
man  at  the  Lyceum,  and  just  now  the  adored  of 
popular  actors.  Perhaps  if  the  girls  who  rave 
over  Mantell  could  see  him  without  his  hat  in 
the  street,  and  observe  how  far  aloft  his  forehead 
towers — the  upper  portion  of  it  is  lost  in  the 
wealth  of  stage  hair  that  he  wears  while  playing 
— they  would  not  idolize  him  so  much.  Off  the 
stage  his  teeth  are  prominent,  though  they  seem 
small,  white,  and  regular  on  the  boards.  In  the 
same  way  Osmond  Tearle,  who  has  rather  a 
distinguished  appearance  at  night,  looks  like  a 
plain,  cvery-day,  red-faced  and  beefy  Englishman 
in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  An  actor 
named  l'lympton  is  fat  and  wabbly  on  the  street, 
though  he  has  the  faculty  of  looking  shapely 
and  rather  handsome  on  the  stage.  Harry  Lee 
and  Curtis,  the  "  Sam'l  of  Posen  man,  are  both 
common-looking  specimens  on  the  street ;  and 
Barry  Pitt,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished- 
looking  swells  on  the  English-speaking  stage, 
is  a  plain  and  respectable-looking  man  abroad, 
but  not  at  all  swell.  John  A.  Mackey,  the  come- 
dian, like  Harry  Dixcy,  looks  precisely  the  same 
off  as  on  the  stage.  I  think  this  is  a  peculiarity 
of  comedians.  They  depend  a  great  deal  on 
facial  expression,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  like 
Mackey,  who  does  not  make  up  his  face  for 
special  occasions  on  the  stage,  but  depends 
entirely  upon  his  natural  cleverness  of  expression, 
the  face  becomes  as  well  known,  and  is  as 
familiar  off  and  on  the  stage,  as  the  City  Hall 
clock." 

""What  about  the  actresses?" 

"  I  approach  the  subject  timorously  and  in 
awe.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  causes  a  woman 
of  the  stage  to  pant  and  snort  with  rage,  it  is 
the  insinuation  that  she  is  not  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  her  sex.  No  matter  how  delicately  and 
daintily  you  may  put  it  to  her,  the  result  is  the 
same.  My  experience  is  that  it  never  pays  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  abject  and  fulsome  flat- 
tery when  speaking  to  an  actress  of  her  per- 
sonal beauty.  Still,  the  difference  between  al- 
most any  actress  on  and  off  the  stage  is  wonder- 
fully great.  When  I  was  a  much  younger  man 
than  I  am  now,  I  went  to  see  a  play  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theater,  where  a  girl  with  big  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks,  small  ankles  and  brilliantly  varie- 
gated hose,  played  the  part  of  the  maid.  She 
happened  to  look  up  at  the  gallery  once,  and  I 
loved  her.  It  was  nine  months  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  introduction  to  her,  and  in 
that  time  I  had  managed  to  become  connected 
with  the  profession.  Then  I  met  her;  found 
that  she  had  a  color  of  the  tint  of  wet  putty, 
that  her  hair  was  red,  and  her  ears  indubitably 
big.  That  was  the  most  shocking  disillusion  I 
have  ever  had ;  but  perhaps  it  was  because  it  was 
the  first.  I  subsequently  married  the  girl,"  said 
the  agent,  casually,  but  thoughtfully,  "and  she 
has  made  a  good  wife. 

"  However,  to  return.  The  standards  by  which 
men  measure  beauty  are  various,  and  there  is  no 
end  of  discussion  over  the  charms  of  various 
women  of  the  stage.  If  you  happen  to  fall  in 
with  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  some  time,  and 
remark  casually  that  such  and  such  an  actress  is 
a  beautiful  woman,  there  will  be  three  or  four 
sharp  expressions  of  an  opposite  opinion  at 
once.  Take  Miss  Coghlan,  for  instance.  Women 
almost  invariably  consider  her  coarse  and  heavy. 
Men  rave  over  tier — at  least  some  men  do.  I 
consider  her  a  very  handsome  woman  off  as  well 
as  on  the  stage,  though  her  beauty  is  somewhat 
heightened  by  the  footlights.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  as  all  the  world 
knows.  That  fresh  and  beautiful  woman,  with 
her  transparent  skin  and  almost  fathomless  eye, 
is  very  much  more  attractive  off  the  boards  than 
on.  So,  by  the  way  are  Miss  Kongdon  and 
Miss  Drehcr,  both  of  Daly's  Theater.  Here  are 
a  pair  of  beauties  who  have  not  won  half  the 
fame  they  deserve;  both  of  them  are  perfect 
types  of  American  loveliness,  and  both  are  pret- 
tier off  the  stage  than  on.  Miss  Ada  Rehan  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.  Miss  Rehan  is  a  much 
discussed  actress,  so  far  as  physical  beauty  is 
concerned. ,  One-half  the  men  consider  her  plain 
and  crude,  and  the  other  half  beautiful,  refined, 
and  the  personification  of  girlish  simplicity  and 
grace.  It  will  be  observer!  this  is  a  rather  radi- 
cal difference  of  opinion.  However,  one  thing 
is  certain,  and  that  is  that  Miss  Rehan  is  much 
prettier  on  than  oft  the  stage.  So  is  Clara  Mor- 
ris, Kate  Forsyth  and  Lily  Post.  That  much- 
discussed  beauty,  Lillian  Russell,  is  and  always 
has  been  more  beautiful  on  than  off  the  stage. 
She  has  a  face  that  is  easily  made  up,  and  she  is 
extremely  clever  in  making  it  up.  To  this  art 
she  owes  in  a  large  measure  her  great  popularity. 


Take  it  all  in  all,  I  think  that  eyes  go  for  the 
most  on  the  stage,  and  women  who  possess  such 
beautiful  eyes  as  Marie  Jan  sen  and  Olga  Brandon 
are  never  disappointing  off  the  stage,  because 
men  find  it  impossible  to  see  anything  else 
about  them  than  their  big  black  eyes.  Of  course 
you  won't  use  my  name  in  these  few  remarks. 
If  you  do  I  will  have  to  leave  town  by  day- 
break."— .Vt-M  York  Sun. 


HISTORICAL. 


The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth  finger, 
because  in  ancient  times  it  was  thought  a  nerve 
went  direct  from  that  finger  to  the  heart. 

The  ancient  myth  about  the  ostrich  was  that 
she  did  not  hatch  her  eggs  by  sitting  upon  them, 
but  by  the  rays  of  light  and  warmth  from  her 

eyes. 

The  principle  of  the  stereoscope  was  known  to 
Euclid,  described  by  Galen  1500  years  ago,  and 
more  fully  in  1599  A.  D.,  in  the  works  of  Bap- 
tista  Porta. 

M.  Layard  found  in  Nineveh  a  magnificent 
lens  of  rock  crystal,  which  Sir  Davis  Brewster 
considered  a  true  optical  lens,  and  the  origin  of 
the  microscope. 

The  Ethiopians,  when  they  wished  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  upon  any  person,  car- 
ried to  him  a  table  upon  which  an  owl  was 
painted.  When  the  guilty  man  saw  it,  he  was 
expected  to  destroy  himself  with  his  own  hand. 

Pope  Innocent  IV  (1254)  publicly  recommend- 
ed philosophic  study  instead  of  legal.  A  decree 
of  Clement  V directed  Hebrew,  Arabicand  Chal- 
dee  to  be  taught  in  the  monasteries.  Sylvester 
II  is  said  to  have  introduced  Arabic  numbers 
into  Christian  Europe. 

The  Corees  were  a  small  tribe  of  Algoncjuins 
on  the  coast  of  upper  North  Carolina.  They 
were  allies  of  the  '1  uscaroras  in  an  attack  upon 
the  English  in  171 1,  and  were  defeated ;  and  they 
have  since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  their  dialect  is  entirely  forgotten. 

The  influence  of  Christ  was  especially  seen  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  checking  licentious  and 
cruel  sports,  so  common  and  so  demoralizing 
among  the  classic  races;  and  in  bringing  on  a 
new  legishition  of  beneficence  in  favor  of  the 
outcast  women,  the  mutilated,  the  prisoner  and 
the  slave. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  why  the  glove  was 
recognized  as  a  sign  of  defiance.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  custom  of  dropping  or  sending  the 
glove  as  the  signal  of  a  challenge  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
cover  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  not  for  the 
hand  itself. 

In  testimony  oaths  have  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  something  to  be  touched  or  kissed. 
People  had  to  touch  relics  when  they  swore  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Danes,  when  they  in- 
vaded England,  were  ready  to  take  any  oath 
with  impunity  save  that  of  touching  a  certain 
sacred  ring  or  amulet. 

In  1687  an  excise  duty  on  tobacco  was  laid  in 
England,  which  alarmed  the  Virginia  pjanters, 
ana  they  attempted  to  retaliate  by  procuring 
acts  of  the  assembly  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures,  that  they  might  import 
less  from  the  mother  country.  King  James  dis- 
allowed these  acts  as  hostile  to  English  inter- 
ests.   A  similar  attempt  failed  in  Maryland. 

The  idea  which  associates  the  dog's  howl  with 
the  approach  of  death  is  probably  derived  from 
a  conception  of  Aryan  mythology,  which  repre- 
sents a  dog  as  summoning  the  departing  soul. 
Throughout  all  Aryan  mythology  the  souls  of 
the  dead  are  supposed  to  ride  on  the  night  wind 
with  their  howling  dogs,  gathering  into  their 
throng  the  souls  of  those  just  dying  as  they  pass 
by  their  houses. 

During  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia, 
Kalatin,  a  peasant,  made  a  musical  repeating 
watch  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  had  with- 
in it  a  representation  of  Christ's  tomb,  with 
sentinels  on  guard.  On  pressing  a  spring  the 
stone  would  be  rolled  from  the  tomb,  the  angels 
appear,  the  holy  women  enter  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  same  chant  which  is  sung  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  Easter  eve  was  accurately  performed. 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 

 OF  

THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  juT5th 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


HALLStf^ 

RENEWER, 

The  great  popularity  of  this  preparation, 
after  its  test  of  many  years,  should  be  an 
assurance,  even  to  the  nn»t  skeptical,  that 
it  is  really  meritorious.  Those  who  have 
used  Hall's  Hair  Rsnewbr  know  that 
it  docs  all  that  is  claimed. 

It  causes  new  growth  of  hair  on  bald 
head: — provided  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
dead,  which  is  seldom  the  ease;  restores 
natural  color  to  jrray  or  faded  hair;  pre- 
serves the  scalp  healthful  ami  clear  of 
dandruff;  prevents  the  hair  flailing  off  or 
changing  color;  keeps  it  soft,  pliant,  lus- 
trous, and  causes  it  to  grow  lone  and 
thick. 

Hall's  Hair  Benhwrr  prodnoea  its 
effects  by  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
vegetable  ingredients,  which  invigorate 
and  rejuvenate.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  is 
a  delightful  article  for  toilet  use.  Con- 
taining no  alcohol,  it  docs  not  evap- 
orate quickly  and  dry  up  the  natural  oil, 
leaving  the  hair  harsh  and  brittle,  as  do 
other  preparations. 

Buckingham's  Dye 

WHISKERS 

Colors  them  brown  or  black,  as  desired, 
and  is  the  best  dye,  because  it  is  harmless; 
produces  a  permanent  natural  color;  ami, 
being  a  single  preparation,  is  more  con- 
venient of  application  than  any  other. 

rnErAREn  11  v 
R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


SMOKE  THE    N  E£  W 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  KMiiossED  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

833-235  Battery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  AXI>  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS.  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  (lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


★ 


STAR  GOAL. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAR  RIVEK  COAL  CO., 

106  to  112  Mission  street. 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE   TO   ORItER.        IN   ANY  Mill. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

189  and  131  Kearny  Street. 


ALL°NIGHT.|         EDWIN    W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


J5T§PECS/  mime 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


GEO.  WINTER, 


J.  T.  PRICE. 


BIG  HEDGE 

POULTRY  YARDS, 

NO.     1321     SIXTH  AVENUE, 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

PIGEONS,  GUINEA  HENS,  . 
PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS, 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  RABBITS. 


Particular  attention  called  to  my  new 

BROODERS 

For  Young  Chickens,  Turkeys,  etc. 


INCUBATORS  of  ALL  VARIETIES. 

Poultry  Brooder*  ami  Incnbatora 
on  exhibition 

At  Stalls  12  and  38  Center  Market,  corner  Dupont  and 
Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Maltese  Cats,  Seotch  Terriers,  Pugs,  and 
Otlier  Varieties  of  Dogs. 

43TSend  for  Circulars. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHBD  -  A..   D.  18SS. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  fob  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  sententious  truism  that  "  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,"  is  truer  of  no  line  of  literary 
work  than  of  play-writing.  Gay,  Pope,  and 
Arbuthnot,  three  of  the  greatest  wits  of  their 
time,  each  wrote  a  play  which  achieved 
damnation  on  its  first  production;  and  their 
illustrious  example  has  been  followed  by  wits, 
poets  and  novelists  innumerable.  In  fact,  the 
noble  army  o(  martyrs  to  the  ambition  of  travel- 
ing down  to  posterity  by  the  stage  route  num- 
bers in  its  ranks  so  many  great  names  that  it 
seems  almost  a  distinction  to  have  written  a 
play  that  is  recorded  as  a  distinct  failure.  Still 
one  remembers  that  though  great  geniuses  have 
written  poor  plays,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  writers  of  poor  plays  are  great  geniuses— a 
reflection  which  is  thrown  in  to  repress  the 
ardor  of  those  whose  vaulting  ambition  might 
otherwise  override  their  halting  discretion. 
It  must  be  consoling  to  the  men  of  genius  re- 
ferred to  (consoling  them  for  being  dead),  to  see 
a  haphazard  mixture  of  slang,  exaggeration, 
and  situation,  comic  from  its  absurdity  alone, 
bringing  down  the  nightly  repeated  applause 
not  alone  of  "the  groundlings"  (who  in  these 
days  have  climbed  to  the  roof),  but  of  the  stalls 
and  boxes,  as  well.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be 
denied  that  a  play  which  is  boldly  announced  as 
having  the  incitement  to  laughter  for  its  sole 
end  and  aim,  must  be  voted  a  success  if  it 
achieve  that  end.  And  while  we  laugh,  we  not 
only  grow  fat  but  grow  lenient,  and  willingly 
forgive  many  shortcomings  in  the  play  and  the 
company.  Whether  this  laughter  that  springs 
from  mere  easy-going  toleration  of  the  antics  of 
a  lot  ot  irresistible  and  impossible  caricatures, 
is  in  any  sense  allied  to  that  which  arises  from  a 
keen  enjoyment  of  wit,  satire,  humor  and  bur- 
lesque (which  includes  all),  is  another  question. 
The  latter  is  an  intellectual  delight — a  joy  for- 
ever in  recollection.  The  former  is  a  sort  of 
nervous  contortion  in  which  mentality  has  no 
share,  and  void  of  anything  like  intellectual 
stimulus.  A  collar  six  inches  wide,  and  an  in- 
advertent seat  on  the  floor  instead  of  in  the 
recalcitrant  chair,  may  draw  a  guffaw  from  a 
boor  who  would  see  nothing  in  the  witty  dia- 
logue, refined  satire,  and  delicate  humor  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  London  Assurance,  and 
other  sterling  comedies,  or  the  solemn  absurdi- 
ties and  irresistible  incongruities  of  Gilbert's 
librettos,  and  to  whom  the  exhaustless  humor  of 
Falstaff  and  the  quaint  philosophy  of  Touch- 
stone would  be  but  the  meaningless  echo  of  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  amusement  which  is 
derived  from  these  and  similar  productions  is  a 
species  of  intellectual  exaltation,  no  less  refining 
and  inspiring  than  the  softer  influence  of  poetic 
sentiment,  or  the  loftier  and  more  somber  exci- 
tation of  heroic  tragedy.  But  what  a  step  from 
this  to  the  noisy,  slangy,  rough-hewn  burlesque 
into  which  modern  stage-humor,  as  outlined  by 
comic  "combinations,"  is  fast  degenerating. 
And  is  it  quite  enough  to  say  in  their  defense 
that  so  long  as  they  make  money  it  proves  them 
to  be  what  the  public  wants,  and  what  it  should, 
therefore,  be  furnished?  Should  not  the  stage 
aspire  to  be  what  it  so  proudly  claims  to  be — a 
public  teacher?  May  it  not  fairly  be  expected  to 
lead  the  uncultured  masses  to  higher  and  cleaner 
ground,  rather  than  to  grovel  with  them  in  the 
dust  and  mire?  I  am  considering  the  question 
from  a  purely  intellectual  standpoint;  and  yet 
who  can  deny  that  moral  and  mental  progress 
are  generally  concomitant?  Nor  does  this  view 
militate  against  laughter  as  an  object.  Fun 
pure  and  simple  may  (to  certain  minds  mutt) 
involve  both  wit  and  humor;  witness  The  Pri- 
vate Secretary.  The  character  of  "Sir  Joseph 
Porter "  is  as  delicately  outlined  as  is  'hat  of 
"  Pauline  Deschappelles,"  and  yet  it  is  the  very 
absurdest  of  burlesques.  There  is  fun  and  fun, 
burlesque  and  burlesque.  On  those  who  do  not 
feel  the  difference  verbal  suggestion  is  wasted; 
to  those  who  do  it  is  needless.  It  may  be  a 
little  difficult  to  say  just  what  are  the  essentials 
to  success  in  a  "funny"  play  of  the  present 
moment;  but  anyone  who  has  even  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  Webster  or  Murray  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  grammar  is  not  among  them. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theater  the  week  has  been 
signalized  by  the  production  of  a  noisy,  head- 
achy play  by  Leonard  Grover,  the  title  of  which 
(All  Crazy)  evidently  includes  the  grammar. 
The  atrocities  which  have  erewhile  been  perpe- 
trated on  this  stage,  such  as  "  I  have  convulsive 
proof  of  his  guilt,"  "a  high  church  dignitory," 
etc.,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  original- 
ities and  "new  readings"  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  embellish  the  present  play  at'  the 
Bush  Street.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  play- 
wright or  players,  the  guilt  should  be  brought 
home  to  somebody,  and  the  criminal  condemned 
to  read  one  of  Miss  Celia  Gardner's  novels. 
The  play  as  here  presented  is  made  up  princi- 
pally of  Barry  and  Fay.  Barry  as  a  district  mes- 
senger is  very  funny,  and  Hugh  Fay  as  a  New 
York  police  judge  would  be  equally  so  if  the 
imagination  of  man  were  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  the  justice  as  a  possibility.  A  gleam  of  com- 
fort comes  to  the  distracted  ear  in  the  fact  that 
Miss  Charlotte  Tittel's  eccentricities  of  pronun- 
ciation are  sensibly  modified.  Irish  Aristocracy 
followed  on  Wednesday  night,  and  has  contin- 
ued through  the  week.    At  the  matinee  to-day, 


and  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  ,D)'namite- 

The  title  of  the  new  play  at  the  Baldwin  (  We, 
Us  &•  Co.)  is  also  slightly  suggestive  of  gram- 
matical bankruptcy;  but  perhaps  by  supplying 
a  possible  ellipsis,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  suffi- 
ciently sound  syntactical  basis  to  pass  muster. 
Beside,  the  alleged  "play"  is  in  itself  hardly 
deserving  of  any  great  waste  of  good  syntax. 
This  invidious  remark  cannot  be  justly  extended 
to  the  company. 

We  all  know  Mr.  Mestayer  of  old  as  a  funny 
man  with  a  genuine  sense  of  humor,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  hear  once  more  that  peculiar 
voice,  whose  unctuous  tones  are  associated  with 
so  many  amusing  recollections.  The  getting  up 
of  Gus  Bruno  as  the  dude,  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  pictures. we  have  all  seen  so  frequently  of  the 
most  exaggerated  type  of  that  modern  produc- 
tion, and  he  is  as  amusing  and  as  impossible  as 
the  other  characters.  Mr.  Thompson  is  evi- 
dently an  exceptionally  good  comedian.  Miss 
Vaughn  is  noticeable  among  the  singing  coml- 
diennes  of  the  day,  inasmuch  as  she  has  actually 
a  voice — a  very  sweet  contralto.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ott,  as  an  enfant  terrible,  creates  general  con- 
fusion, very  much  after  the  style  of  harlequin  in 
the  pantomime.  Indeed,  all  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  cast  do  so  much  credit  to  the  piece 
that  it  is  doubly  to  be  regretted  that  the  piece 
does  not  return  the  compliment. 

John  A.  Stevens  has  given  this  week,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  to  varying  houses,  one  of 
the  best  of  his  plays,  Her  Second  Love.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  an  indefatigable  manager,  and  under 
his  personal  supervision  this  well  known  and 
popular  play  has  been  as  excellently  put  upon 
the  stage  as  it  has  been  well  represented  by  the 
capable  company.  Mr.  Stevens  himself  is  always 
so  evidently  in  earnest  and  so  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  his  part  as  to  carry  his  audience  with 
him,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  overwrought  action 
and  melodramatic  tendencies.  There  is  a  decid- 
edly good  moral  tone  about  all  of  Mr.  Stevens's 
plays  that  deserves  recognition;  and  the  public 
is  offered,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  a  good 
entertainment  at  very  inadequate  prices. 

Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rial  have  met  with  a 
most  unqualified  success  in  their  new  enterprise. 
The  old  California  seems  to  have  renewed  its 
former  triumphs  during  the  past  week,  having 
been  almost  literally  packed  with  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  Pavements  of 
Paris  is  a  play  containing  all  the  elements  of 
intense  interest  with  a  variety  of  distinct 
characterization  and  dramatic  incident.  The 
California  company  is  a  thoroughly  good  one, 
and  the  managers  both  enterprising  and  experi- 
enced. If  Messrs.  Rial  and  Rankin  continue  to 
give  as  good  plays  with  the  same  superior  act- 
ing, and  at  popular  prices,  it  would  seem  that 
the  present  evident  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
must  continue  indefinitely.  The  stock  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  the  later  arrivals,  whose 
popularity  is  already  assured,  includes  many  of 
our  best  local  favorites— Miss  Jean  Clara 
Walters,  Messrs.  E.  N.  Thayer,  Frank  Wright, 
and  others.  McKee  I^ankin,  as  the  "  Vicomte 
de  Flachon,"  filled  the  part  so  pe-fectly  as 
almost  to  render  praise  superfluous.  C.  B. 
Bishop  as  "  Mons.  Bonneau  "  (or  perhaps  it  is 
more  accurate  to  say  "Mons.  Bonneau  "  as  C. 
B.  Bishop)  was  another  striking  character. 
Joseph  Holland  made  of  "  Lieutenant  Peronne  " 
a  very  nice  lover  for  "  Marie,"  the  waif — a  char- 
acter very  prettily  represented  by  Miss  Isabel 
Morris.  D.  H.  Harkins  was  an  excellent 
"  Baron  de  Guerin."  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley, 
in  her  short  scene,  looked  so  handsome  and 
acted  so  well  as  to  make  the  audience  regret 
that  she  had  not  more  to  do.  Jean  Clara 
Walters  as  the  "Countess,7  and  Charles  Ray 
as  "Fasch,"  were  noticeably  good,  as  were  all 
the  minor  characters.  Wilson  and  Cameron's 
dancing  and  other  specialties  contributed 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  rag-picker's  wedding 
scene.  Altogether  the  opening  performance  at 
the  California,  under  its  new  management,  sent 
the  large  audience  away  in  a  state  of  very  flat- 
tering satisfaction. 

NOTES. 

The  Pavements  of  Paris  will  be  continued  at 
the  California  next  week. 

Mile.  Van  Zandt  seems  to  be  reinstated  in 
the  favor  of  the  fickle  Parisians. 

Under  Mr.  Edward  Barrett's  management  the 
Wigwam  is  becoming  a  popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  have  made 
arrangements  to  bring  The  Mighty  Dollar  to 
San  Francisco  in  1886. 

Olga  Brandon  played  the  leading  part  in  In 
Chancery,  with  John  S.  Raymond,  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Theater,  New  York. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  The  Stranglers  of 
Paris  will  be  produced  Monday,  June  21st.  At 
the  matinee  to-day,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings,  Unknown. 

The  New  York  School  of  Acting  has  no 
further  connection  with  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
but  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  its 
original  projector,  Mr.  F.  H.  Sargent. 

Manager  Stechhan  is  still  busy  perfecting  his 
arrangements  to  make  his  approaching  minstrel 
season  a  success  unparalleled  in  its  line. 

On  last  Thursday,  the  seventieth  anniversary 


of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  receipts  of  the 
great  historical  painting  at  the  Panorama  build- 
ing increased  twenty  per  cent. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict,  a  musician  who  has  been 
a  favorite  in  London  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has 
just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  came  to  this 
country  as  accompanist  to  Jenny  Lind,  in  1850. 

The  professional  beauties  have  to  keep  doing 
something  to  excite  public  attention.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West  has  written  a  book,  and  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  bought  a  race-horse.  The  horse 
can  go,  but  the  book  doesn't. 

At  the  Fountain,  George  C.  Woods,  the  favor- 
ite comedian,  and  other  attractions,  make  a  very 
acceptable  evening's  entertainment  for  its  pat- 
rons. A  new  arrival,  Miss  Lillian  Desmond, 
will  appear  as  a  vocalist,  June  22d. 

One  of  the  soloists  of  the  renowned  Mexican 
Orchestra  introduces  an  entirely  new  musical 
instrument,  called  the  saltiero.  It  has  ninety- 
nine  strings,  which  are  played  on  with  metal 
thimbles  on  the  fingers  of  the  performer. 

At  Woodward's  Saturday  and  Sunday  per- 
formance the  favorite  Gus  Mills  will  appear  in 
his  specialties,  Naoni,  the  juggler,  and  the  usual 
variety.  June  27th  and  28th,  and  July  4th  and 
5th,  the  Nashville  Students  appear. 

The  Tivoli  will  give  two  of  its  best  operas 
next  week — The  Magic  Flute  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  and  The  Little  Faust  for 
the  rest  of  the  week;  Monday,  June  29th,  Offen- 
bach's spectacular  opera,  Robinson  Crusoe,  will 
be  produced. 

At  the  Baldwin,  one  week  more,  We,  Us  &* 
Co.  July  6th,  the  Madison  Square  Theater  com- 
pany will  present  a  new  version  of  The  Private 
Secretary,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillette  in  the  char- 
acter which  he  is  said  to  have  created.  This 
will  be  followed  by  The  Professor. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  ATews,  in  speaking 
of  the  American  opera  company  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater,  refers  in  very  flattering  terms 
to  our  old  friend,  Zelda  Seguin,  and  adds:  "We 
do  not  remember  that  any  company  singing  in 
English  has  met  with  so  much  favor." 

Barry  and  Fay  will  conclude  their  very  success- 
ful engagement  at  the  Bush  Street  with  a  new 
play,  Dynamite,  for  the  matinee  performance, 
and  also  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings. 
Monday,  June  21st,  Denman  Thompson  will 
appear  in  his  ever  popular  drama,  fosli  Whitcomb. 

Van  Amburgh's  best  tiger  got  hold  of  his  own 
tail,  and  found  it  so  appetizing  that  he  had  de- 
voured it  all  before  discovered.  Happily  he  was 
rescued  before  he  had  eaten  himself  entirely. 
However,  even  in  that  case  he  would  not  have 
been  the  first  member  of  a  show  company  "com- 
pletely eaten  up  with  himself." 

A  military  lecture  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
David  Wilder,  Second  Artillery,  N.  G.  C,  will 
be  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  June  22d,  at 
Germania  Hall,  620  Bush  street.  While  the 
subject,  "Duties  of  the  National  Guard,"  is  of 
special  interest  to  military  men,  yet  the  discourse 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  attractive  to  citizens 
in  general. 

We  need  the  irascible  Von  Biilow  at  some  of 
our  fashionable  musicales.  Recently,  just  as  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  performance  on 
the  piano,  his  aristocratic  hostess  began  a  con- 
versation. The  excitable  Ilcrr  ceased  playing, 
and  bowing  to  the  lady,  said,  with  extreme 
politeness,  "  Quand  Madame  farle,  tout  le 
monde  doit  se  taire." 

This  is  about  our  musical  status  in  the  East, 
according  to  a  New  York  paper:  "The  popu- 
larity of  classical  music  in  San  Francisco  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Thomas  con- 
certs scored  a  deficit  of  about  $10,000.  What 
they  want  is  Patti — or  Emma  Abbott."  This  is 
terrible.  But  the  question  is,  Would  a  better 
"character"  from  the  same  paper  be  worth 
$10,000  to  us? 

There  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  in  progress  be- 
tween Messrs.  Duff  and  Stetson,  over  the  right 
to  the  Mikado.  Mr.  Stetson  appears  to  have 
paid  for  it;  but  as  everything  has  been  published 
but  Sullivan's  score,  Mr.  Duff  has  only  to  sur- 
prise that  somewhere  or  patch  up  a  substitute,  to 
be  able  to  produce  the  new  opera  without  pay- 
ing anything  to  anybody.  However,  he  may 
learn  that  new  plays  come  higher  in  court  than 
anywhere  else. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  has  been  called  the"  sage- 
brush linnet,"  but  in  point  of  contentiousness 
she  is  much  more  like  the  pugnacious  and 
scolding  "chippy."  It  is  now  Mr.  Frederick 
Schwab,  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Times. 
She  accuses  this  gentleman  of  demanding  money 
for  giving  her  a  favorable  notice.  In  no  other 
way  can  she  account  for  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
call  her  a  second  Patti.  Mr.  Schwab  scents  libel 
in  the  charge,  and  may  induce  a  jury  to  do  the 
same,  should  he  conclude  to  add  a  new  "suit  " 
to  Emma's  outfit.  After  all,  Miss  Wixom 
should  be  willing  to  yield  Patti  the  palm,  since 
she  herself  has  secured  a  1'almer. 


A  Wonl  to  the  Ladle*. 

There  is  no  article  of  wearing  apparel  in  the 
selection  of  which  greater  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised than  in  corsets.  In  no  goods  arc  there 
more  spurious  imitations.  Some  dry  goods 
stores    exhibit    showy,   flimsy,  unsubstantial 
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articles,  and  call  them  corsets.  Ladies,  bi 
on  your  guard  against  such  goods.  Why  should 
you  purchase  spurious  and  worthless  imitations 
when  you  can  get  the  genuine  French  corset  for 
less  money?  Remember  that  the  celebrated 
Freud's  Corset  House  is  the  only  place  where 
you  can  be  certain  of  obtaining  the  best  made 
and  perfect-fitting  corsets.  This  is  the  only 
establishment  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  carries 
in  stock  full  lines  of  the  leading  brands  of  cor- 
sets. In  no  other  house  have  the  ladies  such  a 
complete  stock  to  select  from.  No  one  can 
miss  Freud's  Corset  House,  so  centrally  located 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  street.  Bear  in  mind  we  close  daily 
at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  nights. 

Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


WHBTHB8  to  dye  or  not  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste;  it  is  good  taste  to  use  Buckingham's  Dye 
for  the  Whiskers. 


One  out  of  a  hundred — Muller,  the  scientific 
optician,  135  Montgomery  street,  near  Bush, 
opposite  Occidental. 


AGENTS  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  350  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Dikkctok 

Mr.  John  P.  Si.ocum  Manager 

Best  Reserved  Scats  (Evening)  Fifty  Cents 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Matinee)  Thirty-five  Cents 


Every  Evening  and  Grand  Saturday  Matinee, 

JOHN  A.  STEVENS 

In  his  Master  Creation, 

UNKNOWN:  A  RIVER  MYSTERY. 

June  22d — STRANGLE RS  OF  PARIS. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday.  Jane  SOIb  and  81*1 

First  Appearance  of  The  Only 
GTJS  MILLS, 

The  Originator,  Female   Impersonator,  Character  and 
Operatic  Vocalist. 

XjO.  Petite  Minnie  Tittel, 

The  California  Wonder. 

The  Juggler,  The  Balancer. 
CONCHITA, 
1  he  Protean  Specialist. 
MLLE.    ZOLA,    FRANK    MONROE,  HEARNE, 
ROSCOE,  and  VARIETY  TROUPE. 
See  City  Fireworks  at  Woodward's,  July  Fourth. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  TUB 

PANORAMA  BUILDINGS 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

open  Dally  Groin  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

W.  A.  MEsfAYER, 

THERESA  VAUGHN, 

And  their  Company  of  Comedians,  illustrating  the  Lat- 
est Musical  Absurdity, 

WE,  US  &  CO.  AT  MUD  SPRINGS. 

Matinee  Saturday  at  2  p  m. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

RANKIN  81  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  U'Ennery  &  Relot's  Dramatic  Spectacular, 

THE  PAVEMENTS  OF  PARIS. 

Next  Attraction,  THE  VETERAN. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lesser  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

The  Eminent  Comedians, 

BARRY. AND  FAY, 

Supported  by  Their  Own  Company,  in  their  great  success, 

IRISH  ARISTOCRACY. 

Monday  Evening,  June  2jd— PENMAN  THOMP- 
SON, in  the  popular  New  England  Idyl,  JOSHUA 
WHITCOMB. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  Street,  Near  Makkst. 

K  REM  NO  BROS  Sole  Propriaturg  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  June  20th  and  21st, 

THE  PRETTY  POACHER. 

Jun.  23d,  23d  and  34th  THE  MAGIC  FLUTE 

June  25th,  26th,  27th  and  38th  LITTLE  FAUST 

June  20th  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSING  BREVITIES. 


Never  was  a  time  when  brevity  was  more  the  fashion 
and  more  constantly  insisted  upon  than  at  present.  As 
an  American  paper  says,  we  insist  that  all  art,  all  litera- 
ture, and  all  emotions,  shall  be  brief.  It  is  the  age  of 
epigram.  Even  the  universal  impatience  engendered  by 
the  restlessness  and  hurry  of  the  time,  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  terseness,  for  instance,  which  describes  a  bad 
cook  as  one  who  makes  a  hash  of  everything — except 
mutton  ;  an  unsatisfactory  meal,  as  a  domestic  broil ;  and 
the  average  prize-fight  of  the  day — a  paper  mill.  We  are 
reminded  that  it  is  harder  for  a  woman  to  hold  her  tongue 
than  for  a  man  to  hold  a  baby ;  that  in  a  game  of  cards  a 
good  deal  depends  on  good  playing,  and  good  playing 
depends  on  a  good  deal;  and  that  getting  into  a  passion 
is  a  great  deal  like  getting  into  a  barberry  bush.  The 
bush  comes  out  all  right,  but  you  don't.  The  hardness 
of  the  world  is  laconically  hit  off  in  the  saying,  "  Every 
rose  has  its  thorn,  but  not  one  thorn  in  a  hundred  has  its 
rose." 

Not  a  bad  answer  was  made  by  a  sportsman  returning 
from  the  marshes,  when  asked  if  he  has  shot  anything. 
"No,"  he  said;  "but  I  have  given  the  birds  a  good 
serenading." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jenkins;  "Smithers  is  a  man  who 
keeps  his  word  ;  but  then  he  has  to."  "  How  is  that?" 
asked  Jones.  "  Because  no  one  will  take  it."  "Mercy 
me!  what  are  those  horrible  sounds  up-stairs?"  "Oh, 
that  is  nothing  but  dear  George.  I  suppose  he  has  lost 
his  collar-stud  again." 

The  art  of  condensation  was  evidently  studied  by  the 
journalist  who  reported :  "A  colored  gentleman  went 
into  a  blacksmith's  shop  with  his  coat-tails  full  of  [>owder. 
He  came  out  through  the  roof."  This  reminds  us  of— A 
quarryman  said  he  couldn't  see  any  danger  in  smoking 
while  he  was  handling  powder.  He  can't  see  anything 
now.  A  poor  American  who  complained  that  he  was 
like  the  moon— at  his  last  "  quarter '  — was  as  witty  as  the 
man  who  advertised  a  clock  for  sale  which  kept  time  like 
a  tax-gatherer.  A  good  advertisement  appeared  on  a 
sign  in  the  Far  West :  "  Here's  where  you  get  a  meal 
like  your  mother  used  to  give  you."  Hut  for  graphic 
illustration  of  the  mitltum  in  parvo,  what  could  beat  the 
sign  of  the  traveling  dentist  in  the  United  States,  which 
bore  the  startling  announcement,  2th  pullin? 

As  pithy  as  some  of  the  foregoing,  but  more  satirical, 
is  the  description  of  a  man  said  to  be  so  mean  that  he 
wishes  his  landlord  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  board 
because  he  has  two  of  his  teeth  extracted.  Severer  was 
the  remark  of  a  man,  who,  hearing  that  an  acquaintance 
had  married  again,  exclaimed :  "Stupid  donkey!  He 
didn't  deserve  to  lose  his  first  wife."  A  famous  preacher 
remarked  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian 
and  belong  to  a  brass  band,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  such  a  man's  next-door  neighbor  to  be  a  Christian. 

Nothing  makes  a  bald-headed  man  madder  than  to  be 
accused  of  never  cleaning  the  hairs  out  of  the  comb,  says 
an  American ;  and  an  old  darky  observed  that  "  A  man 
would  be  a  heap  better  off  if  he  was  as  particular  'bout 
de  whisky  he  drinks  as  he  is  'bout  de  water."  Somewhat 
satirical  is  the  announcement  that  there  is  a  man  in  New 
York  who  manufactures  diamonds  for  actresses  to  lose. 
They  are  sold  at  so  much  a  quart. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humor  in  the  few  lines  in 
which  a  certain  country  paper  commented  on  political 
affairs:  "The  scarcity  of  new  hats  in  the  street  shows 
that  very  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  election."  An- 
other humorist  observes  :  "  It  takes  eight  hundred  full- 
blown roses  to  make  a  tablespoonful  of  perfume;  whilst  a 
shilling's-worth  of  cooked  onions  will  scent  a  neighbor- 
hood." 

A  Chicago  hotel-keeper  recently  had  a  man  arrested  for 
stealing  a  cake  of  soap.  The  man  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion ot  his  offense  that  he  wanted  it  for  his  collection  of 
curiosities,  it  being  the  first  cake  of  soap  he  had  ever  dis- 
covered in  a  Chicago  hotel.  Equally  sarcastic  was  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  auditors  of  a  political  orator,  speaking 
of  a  certain  general  he  professed  to  admire,  and  said  he 
was  always  found  where  the  bullets  were  thickest. 
"Where  was  that?"  asked  one  of  the  crowd.  "In  the 
ammunition  wagon!"  shouted  another. 

"  I'm  from  Mr.  Brown,  mum — gentleman  what  lives 
across  the  way.  He  says,  won't  you  please  shut  them 
windows  when  the  young  lady's  a-playing?  "  "  But  I 
thought  Mr.  Brown  was  musical  himself?"  "That's  the 
reason,  mum." 

At  a  party,  a  young  lady  began  a  song,  "The  autumn 
days  have  have  come;  ten  thousand  leaves  are  falling." 
She  began  too  high.  "Ten  thousand!"  she  screeched, 
and  stopped.  "Start  her  at  five  thousand!"  cried  an 
auctioneer  present. 

A  lady  in  a  registry  office  observed,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
that  little  girl  won't  do  for  a"  nurse;  she  is  too  small.  I 
should  hesitate  to  trust  her  with  the  baby."  Clerk: 
"  Her  size,  madam,  we  look  upon  as  her  greatest  recom- 
mendation." Lady.  "Indeed!  But  she  isso  very  small." 
Clerk :  "  I  know  that  she  is  diminutive;  but  you  should 
remember  that  when  she  drops  a  baby,  it  doesn't  have 
very  far  to  fall." 

A  physician  much  attached  to  his  profession  and  his 
his  own  skill,  during  his  attendance  on  a  man  of  letters, 
observing  that  the  patient  was  very  punctual  in  taking  all 
his  medicines  and  following  his  rules,  exclaimed  in  all  the 

Cride  of  his  heart,  "Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  deserve  to 
e  ill!" 

None  of  these,  however,  may  be  said  to  match  the  fol- 
lowing. "  My  dear,"  said  a  husband  in  startling  tones, 
after  awaking  his  wife  in  the  night,  "  I  have  swallowed 
a  dose  of  strychnine!"  "  Well,  then,  for  goodness'  sake 
lie  still,  or  it  may  come  up." — Chambers's  Journal. 


The  use  of  the  fork  at  the  table  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greeks;  but  it  doesn't  signify  that  a  man's 
ancestors  came  from  Athens  because  he  scoops  up  the 
grease  on  his  plate  with  a  knife. 


A  PETITIOH  TO  TIME. 


Touch  us  gently,  Time! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently — as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream! 
Humble  voyagers  arc  we. 

Husband,  wife,  and  children  three — 
(One  is  lost — an  angel,  fled 

To  the  azure  overhead!) 

Touch  us  gently,  Time! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings; 
Our  ambition,  our  content. 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we. 

O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime. 

Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time! 

Bryan  II  'aller  Procter  (  Harry  Cornwall ).  • 


THE  USEFUL  PLOW. 


A  country  life  is  sweet! 

In  moderate  cold  and  heat, 
To  walk  in  the  air  how  pleasant  and  fair! 

In  every  field  of  wheat, 

The  fairest  of  flowers  adorning  the  bowers, 

And  every  meadow's  brow — 
So  that  I  say,  ro  courtier  may 
Compare  with  them  who  clothe  in  gray, 

And  follow  the  useful  plow. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark, 
And  labor  till  almost  dark. 

Then,  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep, 
While  every  pleasant  park 

Next  morning  is  ringing  with  birds  that  arc  singing 

On  each  green,  tender  bough. 

With  what  content  and  merriment 

Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 

To  follow  the  useful  plow! 


MONTEREY. 


We  were  not  many — we  who  stood 

liefore  the  iron  sleet  that  day; 
Vet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
(jive  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  it  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 
Vet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on,  still  on,  one  column  kept, 
Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering  way; 

When  fell  the  dead  the  living  stept, 

Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  the  strongest  lay, 

We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 

And,  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play; 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
•  Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  pressed 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed  » 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 

Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey? 

Charles  Fen  no  Hoffman.  ' 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 


When  I  consider  how  my  life  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide: 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 

I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies:  "God  dots  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  gifts;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest: 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  Milton. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by, 
One  after  one;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring;  the  face  of  rivers",  winds  and  seas, 

Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky; — 

I've  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  still  I  lie 
Sleepless;  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees, 

And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep,  by  any  stealth: 

So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away  ; 
Without  thee,  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth? 

Come,  blessed  barrier,  between  day  and  day! 

Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health! 

William  ll'ontsworth. 


SONNET  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


Say  over  again,  and  yet  once  over  again, 

That  thou  dost  love  me.    Though  the  word  repeated 

Should  seem  "a  cuckoo-song,"  as  thou  dost  treat  it, 

Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain. 

Valley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain, 

Comes  the  fresh  spring  in  all  her  green  completed. 

Beloved  I,  amid  trie  darkness  greeted 

By  a  doubtful  spirit-voice,  in  that  doubt's  pain 

Cry  :  "  Speak  once  more— thou  lovest !  "    vVho  can  fear 

Too  many  stars,  though  each  in  heaven  shall  roll — 

Too  many  flowers,  though  each  shall  crown  the  year? 

Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me — toll 

The  silver  iterance! — only  minding,  dear, 

To  love  me  also  in  silence,  with  thy  soul. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  circus  season  is  upon  us,  the  sawdust  of  the  year. 

There  is  one  beauty  about  a  mustard  plaster,  viz. :  the 
wearer  does  not  hanker  after  any  other  underclothing. 

"  I  am  a  king  when  I  rule  myself,"  says  the  proverb, 
lam  an  ace  when  I  rule  my  wife,  is  the  modern  translation. 

"  Will  the  coming  man  work?"  is  the  current  conun- 
drum. If  he  gets  himself  attached  to  a  large  family,  he 
will. 

A  grain  of  sand  may  be  the  germ  of  a  new  world,  but 
a  button  in  the  right  place  does  more  good  in  the  rushing 
present. 

Doctor:  "For  dinner,  take  forty  minutes."  Timid 
l'aticnt :  "  Would  it  be  dangerous  to  add  a  piece  of  meat 

and  some  vegetables? " 

The  Boston  Times  says :  "  Young  men  who  attend 
evening  entertainments  are  taking  too  much  lager.  The 
ladies  sadly  complain  of  this."  Beer,  beans,  and  Butler 
seem  to  be  the  baleful  bane  of  Boston. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  moaned  Algernon,  as  he  flew  to- 
ward the  front  gate  with  the  old  man  behind  him,  "that 
there  are  more  than  three  feet  in  a  yard." 

"  Pa,"  said  Johnny,  at  Barnum's  circus,  the  other  day, 
"  if  one  of  those  Arabs  should  fall  down  and  knock  all  of 
his  teeth  out,  would  he  talk  gum  Arabic?  " 

If  a  shovel  can  shove  three  feet  into  the  earth  in  .100 
second  at  one-Chicago-foot  pressure,  how  far  can  a  spade 
spadel  at  a  pressure  of  'steen  David-Davis-power? 

It  is  said  that  1  >ionysius,  the  tyrant,  singed  his  beard  off 
with  hot  walnut-shells.  This  would  go  to  show  that  bar- 
bers were  as  bad  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  now. 

"  I  threw  a  stone  I  know  not  where,"  is  the  first  line  of 
a  recent  poem.  That  is  the  great  trouble  with  women's 
throwing  stones;  they  never  know  where  they  will  hit! 

A  medical  journal  asserts  that  the  application  of  hot 
water  will  prevent  fainting.  This  explains  why  men 
seldom  faint.    Their  wives  keep  them  in  hot  water. 

What  is  home  without  a  gasoline  stove?  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  one-story  cottage  that  will  never 
enjoy  the  blissome  thrill  of  a  six-story  conflagration. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  race  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  mankind,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  on  hand  at  the  end  are  the  Linnish. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  this  world  that  is  like 
a  life  preserver — only  put  on  at  the  moment  of  immediate 
danger,  and  then  half  the  time  put  on  hind-side  before. 

Along  about  this  season  of  the  year,  a  man  lays  aside 
his  religious  training  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  order  to 
drive  the  chickens  out  of  the  garden  in  a  proper  manner. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  expressed  a  determination  to  here- 
after reside  in  Mexico.  .Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press 
there  were  no  objections  interposed — on  the  American 

side. 

The  world  now  makes  use  of  68,000  miles  of  submarine 
cables,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  traveling 
actresses  and  announcing  the  deaths  of  people  nobody 
ever  heard  of. 

An  exchange  states  that  Wisconsin  furnishes  more 
poetry  and  pine  lumber  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  Why  say.  poetry  and  pine  lumber?  Why  not 
say  kindling,  and  kill  two  birdo  with  one  stone? 

Mrs.  Mulvaney  (the  laundress).  "  Indade,  ma'am,  an' 
it's  miserable  I  am.  I'm  but  jist  on  my  feet  wid  the  pain 
in  me  back,  an'  Jimmy,  he's  as  bad  off;  he  has  a  cough 
on  um  that  sounds  like  an  empty  bar'l.  Cough  for  the 
lady,  Jimmy ! " 

We  fail  to  see,  in  the  new  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  any  provision  for  the  im- 
mediate return  of  organ-grinders,  who,  having  broken 
loose  from  their  native  lair,  threaten  to  devastate,  destroy 
and  lay  waste  the  nervous  system  of  the  hardly-oppressed 
people  of  these  United  States. 

Some  of  our  leading  theological  papers,  while  not 
engaged  in  clipping  without  giving  credit,  are  discussing 
the  probable  age  that  Moses  had  attained  when  the  light 
went  out.  This  question  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  to  admit  of  even  a  short  cessa- 
tion. 

A  Pennsylvania  baby's  name  is  Grover  Cleveland 
Thomas  Hendricks  Reitch.  When  he  is  older  the  use- 
fulness of  his  name  will  be  more  apparent.  Before  his 
mother  can  shout,  "You  Grover  Cleveland  Thomas 
Hendricks  Reitch,  come  right  in  here  now  and  mind  the 
baby ! "  he  will  be  a  mile  away,  with  a  string  of  fish  three 
feet  long  to  his  credit. 

An  Eighth  street  woman  threw  her  husband's  pipes  and 
tobacco  into  the  stove,  remarking,  "  I'm  tired  of  living  in 
a  smoke  house."  He  carried  all  the  bonnets  and  hats 
down  to  his  office,  leaving  a  note  saying,  "  I  am  tired  of 
living  in  a  millinery  store."  Now  this  seems  very  funny 
on  both  sides,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  she  walked  into  his 
store  three  hours  afterwards  with  a  new  twenty-dollar 
bonnet  on.   


An  ex-Confederate  soldier  from  North  Carolina,  who 
served  throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion  with  honors, 
said,  last  week,  while  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  that  he 
would  like  to  be  a  member  of  Congress  long  enough  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye  and  offer  a  single  resolution.  On 
being  asked  what  the  nature  of  his  resolution  would  be, 
he  replied,  "I  would  offer  one  to  this  effect:  Resolved, 
That  a  general  amnesty  and  pardon  be  granted  all  sol- 
diers of  the  Union  army,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
hold  office  under  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion— Republic . 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


T 


LABOUCHERE  AND  YATES. 


Labouchere,  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  scoured  Mexico  on  horseback; 
fell  in  love  with  a  circus  girl,  and  followed  her 
about  for  many  months  in  a  wild  country; 
gambled  and  drank  with  the  first  settlers  of  St. 
Paul;  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  plains  with  the 
Chippeway  Indians,  and  studied  American  civil- 
ization in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
While  Yates  was  employed  in  the  postoffice, 
Labouchere  entered  the  diplomatic  service; 
while  Yates  met  men  in  the  play-houses  and 
clubs,  the  streets  and  newspaper  offices  of 
London,  Labouchere  fell  in  with  them  as  attache 
in  Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  Frank- 
fort, Florence,  and  Constantinople.  I  pass  over 
the  "chroniques"  which  Yates  wrote  for  the 
Weekly  Chronicle,  and  the  "  flanneries  "  which  he 
sent  to  the  Morning  Star,  his  novels  and  verses 
of  later  days,  his  lectures  in  England  and 
America,  his  services  on  the  New  York  Herald 
as  correspondent  from  Yienna,  Madrid,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  London.  I  also  pa$s  over  the 
unsuccessful  venture  which  Labouchere  made 
when  he  managed  the  Queen's  Theater,  his  un- 
successful run  for  Parliament  in  1864,  his  subse- 
quent trips  to  Italy,  his  sojourn  in  Nice,  his 
brilliant  letters  from  Paris  as  the  "  Besieged 
Resident"  correspondent  of  the  Daily  A'ervs. 

I  come  to  the  chief  creations  of  these  remark- 
able men,  the  World and  Truth,  and  ask  you  to 
run  over  their  pages  with  me.  You  learn  in 
those  well-printed  columns  what  the  Queen  did 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  did  on 
Wednesday,  whether  or  no  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  held  a  reception  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  where  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  spent 
last  week.  You  are  informed  that  Lord  Wolseley 
has  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Beacon  sfield ; 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  delivered  a  lecture  to  a 
literary  society;  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
changed  costumes  five  times  while  going  from 
London  to  Moscow;  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
has  sold  his  art  treasures;  that  the  Duchess  of 
Trenck  has  engaged  in  a  new  intrigue;  that  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  gone  on  a  hunt;  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  contributed  to  a  church  ; 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Bute  gave  a  soiree;  that 
Lady  Holland  entertained  her  friends  at  a  garden 
party;  that  the  stud  of  Lord  Rosebery  is  in  fine 
trim;  that  the  new  bill  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  is  of  no  account;  that  Dr.  Liddon 
preached  well  at  St.  Paul's;  that  Archer  rode  his 
nest  at  the  Derby;  that  Lady  Henry  Gordon 
Lenox  was  presented  at  a  drawing  room  of  the 
Queen. 

There  may  be  what  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 
called  a  "  Fifth  avenudity  of  intelligence  "  about 
these  people  and  their  historians,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  large  reading  public  in  every 
town  and  city  likes  just  such  notelets,  just  such 
chaff.  Anecdotes  are  the  almonds  and  raisins 
of  history.  After  the  heavy  plum  pudding  litera- 
ture of  the  Spectator,  and  the  apple-dumpling 
journalism  of  the  Academy,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  the  dessert  afforded  by  the  excellent  caterers 
attached  to  the  Truth  and  World. — Lewis  Rosen- 
thal, in  The  Republic. 


They  propose  in  Pittsburg  to  bur*  the  swill 
collected  by  the  city  authorities.  It  can  be  done 
without  cost,  as  a  fuel  gas  company  offers  to 
furnish  the  gas  free.  It  can  and  should  be  done 
in  every  city  household. 

The  expression  "  My  shoe  at  you"  is  used 
among  the  Arabs  "as  a  token  of  contemptuous 
renunciation."  In  Chicago  it  would  be  a  warn- 
ing to  look  out  for  an  avalanche. 


The  full  name  of  the  presiding  lady  at  the 
White  House  is  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGoVERN,  EUGENE  E.  JoNHS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samubl  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies*  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Roads  to  the  World- tamed  California 
Geysers  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


Hew  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Battl- 
ing Accommodation!!  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  a»  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Norih  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


w-gm  WARNER'S 

TlPPECANOE 


THE 


BEST 


[copyrighted]. 
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3ITT  ERL  S- 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GENERAL  DEBILITY 

WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

$1.00     A.  BOTTLE.- 

II.  II.  WARNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  11. 

MRS.  R.  C.  BATTELI.E,  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  sufferer 
for  many  years  from  severe  stomach  disorder,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  prostration  and  sleeplessness,  but  was  re- 
stored to  health  by  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 


FOR 


MAL-ASSIMILATION 

OF  FOOD. 

sfi.oo   .a.  bottle;. 

H.  H.  AVAKNER  A  CO.,  Rochester,  v  V. 

REV.  J.  PIKE  POWERS,  Owenton,  Ky.,  cured  his 
son  of  dyspepsia  and  mal-assimilation  of  food,  headache 
and  dizzine-s,  with  Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
VOKOHANA  amt  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  p'ans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets : 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1st 

ALAMEDA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Rett  nery  Potrero 

» 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $.'{,000,000  In  tiohl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Quo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  (ientlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

r.no  v  it  SAUOE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
aniveat  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 

Wh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DRST1  NATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.0c  a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6. top  m. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.  1 8.00  a.  m.     Guerneville.    I6.10  p.  m.  16.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kclseyville,  Soda  Hay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  *  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  to  (  loverdale,  $c,. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdshurg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  s  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m,,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  p.  •"•»  3»3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  I*5S  P*  m>>  4*°5  P*  '"•» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a>  m-»  12-40  p.  in., 
3.55'p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

O  /"^P-  MM  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
"^t  •  O  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8tf^>  /~\A.  M.  (Sundays  Only),  from  Washington 
•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa-s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo? 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

20  /~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  *3  v^/  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
jn  rj(~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  *— *  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ 

<£*  Ft  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8(~~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•  vU  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

^6.oo,  ^6.30,  {?7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  1 1. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M .  12.00,  12.30,  ifi.oo,  1.30,  H2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ***45  *■ 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  1 1. 00,  1 1 .30  A.  M. ;  If  12.00, 12.30, 
TTx.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  T*'45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — ^5.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  lfn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3*.  16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.:6,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

 IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  hates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
quarters, 2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  O.  H.  SCMUVLRR,  }.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


4H.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
t4-oo  p. 

7.30  a. 

7  30  a. 
13.30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
ts.oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
t8.oo  a. 

3-3°  P- 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a . 

3.00  p. 

7.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8.00  a. 

7-3°  »• 

3  00  p. 

4.00  p. 
1 4 • 00  p . 

8.00  a. 
gio.oo  a. 

3-oo  p. 

8 . 00  a. 
t9 . 30  a . 
f3-3°  P- 
'9- 30  a. 


From  April  6,  1885, 


.  Byron  

. Cal  istoga  and  Napa. 


-Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and'Portland . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

-Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  I  Express.... 
1      "       11      11    I  Emigrant-. . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

'*        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .40. 10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

. .  .5.40  p. 

... 6. 40  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 

..•5-4op. 
, . . 10. 10  a . 
,. .18.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

.17.10  p. 
.. .10.40  a. 
. ... 6. 10  a. 
....3.40  p. 
. .  - 1 1 . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
- • . 10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
.. .t3.4o  p. 

■ -23-4°  P- 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 
.. . .5.40  p. 
..  .t7.io  p. 
. .  1 10.40  a. 
. . .  t7.io  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJi  FRANCISCO"  Rally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— »6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9  OO,  9.30,    IO.OO,   I0.30t   II.OO,  II  30,  I2.0O,  12.3Ot 

i. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  '1.301  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.30,  *7  00,  *j, 30,  •8.00, 
*8-30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *s-oo,  *s.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  g.oo. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— *9.3o,  6.30,  tn-oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,.*6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  ti2.30, 

I.  00,  I  1. jo,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  t9'3o,  10.00,  t  to. 30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  " SAN  FRANCISCO"  Rally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  •6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
♦8.53,  *g.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  •5.23,  '5.53,  "6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— '5. 15,  '5.45, 
16.45,  to.15.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.3o,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— % 37,  *6.o7,  6.37, 
7.07.  7'37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '0.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  »2-°7.  "  37,  >-o7,  1-37,  2-07,  2-37,  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7. 
4.37 ,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  0.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  (7.2a, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  fll.22,  11.52, 
|l2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3<22,  3.52,  4.22,  4-52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  TO. 52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — f 5.15,  15-45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  M.15, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8-45,  t9-'5.  9-45,  tio.is,  10.45,  "-'5.  »>-45i 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7-45.  8.45,  t9  >5.  9-45.  10.45,  t»2-45.  i-45.  2.451  3-45, 
4.45.  IS.IS.  5-45.  16.1s.  6.45.  '7-15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  '-'St 

3-*5,  5->5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.15,  215.  4-i5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II    I.I)   \  V 

Gen.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION- 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LKAVB  1 

S.  F.  I 

4  oliimciK'iiitL  Mil)  1  1  , 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F.. 

8.30  a  .. . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p   

•5.15  p  . . . . 

6.30  p  . . . . 
tn.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Meido  Park. 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 
....  (4S9P 
....     6.00  p 
....  t7-5op 
....  t8.isp 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  . . . . 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 
....  *3-36p 
....     6.00  p 
....  t8.i5p 

10.40 a  .. . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

....  •  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

f  Watsonville,  Camp  (,ood-  1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
|    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  | 
[         and  Santa  Crus,  1 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

I7.50  a   

f  Monturcy  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 
(     (Sunday  Excursion.)  1 

....   (8.55  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  .... | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted  ;    1  Sundays  only  ;    a  morning  J  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  Di  Train,  except  PbSCADKRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  Congrkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  C/uz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  tw  Oilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Kobles  Springs. 
EXCURSION  TICKETS 

n     „     ,  1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

F or  Sundays  only,  j  re[urn  jame  d/y 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  [  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickkt  Okficrs. — Passenger  bepot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street    Station,  and  No.  613  Mark' I  street,' 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CANNIBALS. 


Any  white  man  who  visits  the  few  tribes  in 
Africa  that  eat  human  flesh  is  likely  to  have  a 
hospitable  reception,  and  is  certain  to  find  him- 
self Hnong  natives  who  in  their  intelligence, 
arts,  and  physical  ami  moral  qualities  are  not 
equalled  by  many  of  the  native  tril>cs.  This 
fact,  indeed,  is  true  of  men-eaters  the  world  over, 
notwithstanding  the  popular  impression  that 
cannibalism  characterizes  only  the  lowest  levels 
of  savage  life.  It  was  true  in  Columbus's  time, 
when  he  wrote  to  Queen  Isabella  that  the  canni- 
bal Caribbees  filled  the  natives  of  Hayti  with 
abject  terror.  The  word  cannibal  signifies  a 
brave  or  valiant  man,  and  is  derived  from  the 
name  by  which  the  Caribbees  called  themselves. 

A  few  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Welle,  lives  a 
great  tribe  whose  cannibalism  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  any  of  the  natives  of  Africa.  They 
are  the  Monbuttus,  a  red-skinned  race,  physic- 
ally fine  specimens  of  manhood,  and  far  superior 
to  the  black  tribes  around  them  in  arts  of  war  or 
peace.  They  inhabit  a  beautiful,  fertile  country, 
where  forests  alternate  with  rolling  downs. 
They  engage  in  agriculture,  and  human  flesh, 
though  a  frequent,  is  not  a  regular  article  of 
food  except  among  the  wealthier  families. 
Schweinfurth,  who  lived  among  them  for  several 
months,  says  they  are  not,  like  very  many 
African  tribes,  childish  in  speech  and  in  their 
processes  of  thought,  but  that  they  understand 
reasonable  questions,  and  give  reasonable  an- 
swers. The  si>ecimens  of  their  pottery,  dec- 
orated with  ornamental  figures,  that  are  now  in 
the  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Berlin,  are  said 
to  equal  the  best  examples  of  Egyptian  art.  They 
are  ingenious  wood  carvers,  and  the  greatest 
house  builders  in  Africa. 

It  is  characteristic  of  cannibal  tribes  to  con- 
ceal their  practices  as  much  as  possible  from 
those  not  addicted  to  them.  During  his 
months  of  residence  among  them,  Schweinfurth 
on  just  two  occasions  saw  women  of  the  tribe 
preparing  human  flesh  for  consumption.  He 
came  upon  them  as  they  were  boiling  sundry 
arms  and  legs,  but  his  presence  was  unexpected 
and  unwelcome,  and  he  was  invited  to  go  else- 
where. In  conversation,  however,  the  Mon- 
buttus made  no  secret  of  their  practices,  of 
w  hich,  indeed,  there  were  abundant  evidences  in 
the  heaps  of  carefully  picked  human  bones  that 
were  scattered  about  all  their  settlements. 
Their  victims  are  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
wars  they  are  almost  incessantly  waging  with 
one  or  another  of  the  tribes  about  them. 

Next  to  the  Monbuttus,  the  African  tribe  that 
are  most  notorious  as  man-eaters  are  the  na- 
tives of  Novo  Redondo,  in  Portuguese  Angola, 
whom  J.  Monteiro  described  as  the  finest  race 
of  blacks  in  every  way  that  he  had  met  in  Africa. 
He  said  there  was  no  question  of  the  superior 
physique  and  mental  qualities  of  this  cannibal 
tribe,  and  he  thought  their  Superiority  might 
actually  be  the  result  of  the  horried  custom  by 
which  they  supplied  themselves  with  a  larger 
amount  ol  animal  food  than  other  tribes  used. 
It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that  their  su- 
periority, instead  of  being  the  result  of  canni- 
balism, made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  canni- 
bals by  enabling  them  to  prey  with  impunity 
upon  weaker  tribes.  The  greatest  excessesof  can- 
nibalism have  always  been  found  among  the 
higher  savage  tribes  or  nations  like  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  most  enouraging 
fact  with  regard  to  people  addicted  to  this  cus- 
tom is  that  as  they  rise  toward  the  middle  and 
upper  levels  of  civilization  they  voluntarily 
abandon  th<-  practice.  It  the  missionaries  had 
accomplished  nothing  more  among  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  to  their  lasting  credit 
tha|  they  induced  many  thousands  of  the 
natives  to  give  up  this  practice.  There  are 
many  tribes  in  the  populous  island  groups  of 
Oceanica  among  whom  cannibalism  is  now 
only  a  tradition.  The  one  signal  result  thus  far 
of  missionary  labors  among  the  Terra  del 
Kuegans  is  the  fact  that  they  have  induced  the 
natives  to  give  up  the  practice  of  eating  human 
flesh. 

The  march  of  civilization  is  rapidly  reducing 
the  number  of  cannibal  peoples.  They  are  still 
numbered,  however,  by  many  thousands,  and 
are  probably  far  more  numerous  in  our  own 
hemisphere  than  in  the  eastern  hall  of  the  world. 
In  the  Matto  Crosso  province  of  Hrazil,  recently 
visited  by  the  German  explorers  Dr.  Claussand 
Herr  von  den  Sleinen,  live  ten  cannibal  tribes, 
numbering  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
souls.  Not  many  hundred  miles  from  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  these  modern  cannibals  were 
found,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  con- 
clusive evidences  that  man  before  the  age  of  his- 
tory ate  the  flesh  of  his  fellows.  In  a  heap  of 
refuse  on  the  Suquassu  river,  such  as  accumu- 
lated everywhere  around  the  dwellings  of  pre- 
historic man,  were  found,  mingled  with  shells 
and  the  bones  of  animals,  numerous  human 
relics,  the  bones  showing  clearly  that  they  had 
been  broken  to  get  at  the  marrow.  T  his  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  discoveries  revealing 
human  bones  broken  into  pieces  a  few  inches 
long,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  bones  of  the 
deer,  moose,  licaver,  and  other  animals  with 
which  they  have  been  found  mingled  in  hundreds 
of  heaps  of  prehistoric  kitchen  refuse,  from 
Maine  to  the  La  Plata  river.  Cannibalism  has, 
therefore,  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  human  customs. — A'ew  York 
Sun. 


The  vault  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  Rome, 
dates  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Canal  build- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  existence 
on  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy,  when  the 
drainage  of  the  swamps,  the  discharge  of  the 
mountain  lakes,  which  otherwise  overflow  from 
time  to  time,  desolating  the  lower  country,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  river  courses,  alone  made 
possible  the  settlement  of  people  and  the  found- 
ing of  flourishing  cities  west  of  the  Appenines. 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  great 
canal  discovered  by  Dennis,  which  once  drained 
the  swampy  valley  of  the  Marta,  preceded  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  and,  indeed,  antedated  the 
Roman  period  altogether. 

The  new  Tory  cry  in  England,  according  to 
Pall  Mall,  is  "T3eer  and  Blood." 


O  love,  come  out  on  the  sea-girt  sands, 

Where  the  strong  sea  clings  with  crystal  hands; 

For  the  ebon  pinions  of  night  are  stayed; 

And,  in  her  tresses  of  gold  arrayed, 

She  waits  with  me  on  the  tangled  shore 

Till  thou  shall  come  out,  fair  Eleanore, 

On  the  sea-girt  sands. 

O  love,  come  out  'neath  the  twinkling  skies, 
And  gaze  far  down  through  my  burning  eyes. 
And  see  where  the  wings  of  waiting  love, 
With  Shimmering  plumes  of  the  purple  dove, 
Are  beating  the  bolts  of  the  sapphire  door 
Of  my  trembling  soul,  sweet  Eleanore, 

'Neath  the  twinkling  skies. 

Come,  love,  to  me  by  the  sleeping  sea; 
For  I  have  a  pressing  need  for  thee: 
Thy  father's  bull-dog  is  on  the  shore — 
He  runneth  loose  in  quest  of  gore; 
If  you  don't  call  him  off  blani  d  soon, 
He'll  chew  me  under  the  pallid  moon, 

By  the  sleeping  sea. 
IV.  /.  Henderson,  in  Puck. 


The  common  purple  iris  is  now  generally 
agreed  upon  as  the  fleur-de-luce,  a  corruption  of 
fleur  de  Louis,  being  spelled  either  fleur-de-lys 
or  fleur-de-lis.  It  derives  its  name  from  Louis 
VII,  King  of  France,  who  chose  this  flower  as 
his  heraldic  emblem  when  setting  forth  on  his 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  had  already  been 
used  by  other  French  kings,  and  by  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  antiquarians  as  to  what  it  was  originally 
intended  to  represent. 

When  she  trotted  a  mile  in  2:oqK,  Maude 
S  moved  at  the  average  rate  of  40  feet  10  10-47 
inches  in  a  second. 


'The 


Victor  Hugo  christened  John  Brown 
American  Spartacus." 


Female  law  reporters  are  in  the  majority  in 
Chicago  courts. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  TiOAR DING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Cieary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


R.H.MC  Donald 

PRESIDENT. 

RH.M^DonaldJ' 

1  VICE  P RES 

fe^ .  ^Ci  Oldest  Chartered 

..pr'cial  Bank 
tf< lS  Pacific  Coast. 

ital$  1000000,00. 
Surplus  $  450000,00. 

San  Francisco,  Gal.Jan.l8.1 1885. 

i<r  FUR   Tin:  FIXEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "Sff 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
N"ew  Spring  and   Summer  Styles 

J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  <  ;ii  |>«  i  itoatinu  Ma- 
rliiiM'M.         A  350  ivliatma  St.,  nr  .» 1  li . 


Telephone  Call  3040. 


San  Francisco. 


These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOOTAGrE  4  CO., 

3IX*  3*3i  315  ar|d  3*7  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


JOE  POH  El M,  tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-  FITTING  CI.OTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  ?5  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  m  the  city.    See  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  i  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street.  7S4  Market  Street,  and  1J10  .1  Hit  .Market  Ntreel, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  PreaMent. 
AJLPHECS  1:1  1  1  Vlee-Preeddeut. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

\\  I  I.I.I  AM  .1.  Ill  Tlov  secretary. 
1    W.  CAKPENTEB,  AsslM.  Secretary 


AGKNTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


llUO    MARKET  STREET 


These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS*  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  "Unlimited  "Variety, 
And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

A.   XI.  STEVENSON  &  CO., 

1120  Market  street,  bet.  Mason  anil  Taylor. 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  O 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

F  FINE  JEWELRY 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MAN  TEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


The  11  mil  1  si- in  d  having  purchased  the  eutlre  interest  in  the  Storage 
ISnsines*  of  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture.  Piano*,  Paintings,  ami 

other  goode  stored  at  reasonable  rates.  Advances  made. 
Ofliee  and  Storerooms  Ko,  7  35  MA  It  K  II   STREET,  opposite  DUPOHT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


KNABE 


PIANOS  !  Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

plPAT^Sn«,  THE  BEST  PIANO 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


■  ■■  the  World  I 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  41  Market  Street,  for.  Spear,  San  r 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


READ 


the  DAILY  EXAMINER 


r>   Cents   per  Copy. 


SERVED  BY  CARRIER 


A.t   15   Centt*   per  "Week. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY. 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opio* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11.  If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  yott 
don't  get  the  news. 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


No  Show  for  Him. — A  Marysville  exchange  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  only  native  American  not  a 
Hebrew  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  that  town  has  just 
failed.  This  recalls  a  pathetic  incident  of  the  recent  large 
fire  in  Jackson  street.  Just  as  the  flames  were  roaring 
their  fiercest  and  the  falling  rafters  crashing  their  loudest, 
the  cry  was  raised  that  a  man  was  asleep  in  the  top  story. 
Instantly  a  gigantic  fireman  named  Moses  Rosenthal, 
dashed  into  the  blazing  ruin,  and,  after  what  appeared  a 
century  of  suspense  to  the  crowd  outside,  appeared,  car- 
rying the  almost  lifeless  form  of  a  man. 

As  Patrick  O'Finnigan,  foreman  of  No.  6,  turned  the 
hose  upon  their  smoking  garments,  Rosenthal  looked  hard 
at  the  face  of  the  rescued  man,  and  said : 

"  Wot  guntrymans  vos  you,  mine  friend? " 

"lama  native  American/'  groaned  the  wretched  man. 
"  Why — why  did  you  not  leave  me  to  perish? " 

"  Yer  roight,  me  bye,"  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted 
foreman.  "There's  no  show  phor  ye  in  this  town,  be- 
gorra!  "  and  he  threw  him  back  into  the  flames. 


Now  that  Judge  Sawyer  is  reported  as  being  deaf  in  one 
ear,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  resign  at  once.  He 
can't  hear  both  sides. 

Bazembee's  Truck. — There  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment over  at  the  Oakland  mole  last  Thursday,  owing  to 
the  trial  of  a  new  patent  improved  self-propelling  truck, 
invented  by  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew Bazembee,  of  Rincon  Hill. 

A  select  committee  of  C.  P.  officials  went  over  on  the 
first  boat,  to  escape  the  reporters— of  which,  however, 
there  were  three  from  every  paper  in  the  city;  also  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman,  and  other  lunch  skirmishers  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Mr.  Bazembee  led  the  way  to  a  side  track  on  the  wharf, 
where  a  working  model  of  his  truck  was  hitched  to  a  soap- 
colored  mule  with  one  eye.  This  intelligent  animal  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  profound  slumber,  even  when  abstract- 
edly engaged  in  switching  the  flies  off  its  hind  legs  with 
its  ears.  It  apparently  had  no  stock  in  the  enterprise. 
The  patentee  explained  that  his  truck  was  so  constructed 
that  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  load  it  up  and  run  it  about 
five  miles  by  mule-power,  during  which  time  it  would 
store  up  sufficient  power  to  move  the  load  fifty  miles  more 
without  further  propulsion.  He  then  invited  the  com- 
pany to  step  on  the  truck,  while  he  started  the  mule  up 
for  a  spin  out  to  Berkeley.  The  animal  answered  the 
summons  to  progress  with  a  deep  sigh,  but  didn't  budge. 
Bazembee  then  hammered  the  brute  with  a  shingle,  but, 


save  opening  its  sound  eye,  the  mule  failed  to  respond. 
Then  Bazembee  began  to  grow  profane,  and  whacked  the 
quadruped  over  the  ribs  with  a  brake-handle.  The  mule 
meditated  on  the  high  price  of  oats.  After  that  Governor 
Stanford  held  his  cigar-light  against  the  sleeping  beauty's 
tail,  while  Governor  Stoneman  emptied  his  flask  of  Sacra- 
mento whisky  over  a  sore  spot  on  its  back.  The  mule 
shuddered  here  and  there  in  spots,  but  continued  to  muse 
of  the  short  barley  crop  and  the  impending  war.  A  sug- 
gestion from  the  bystanders  that  he  had  better  hitch  a 
locomotive  to  the  mule,  so  exasperated  Bazembee  that 
he  determined  to  kill  or  cure  the  contumacious  witness 
on  the  spot.  He  procured  a  pick-ax  from  a  coal-breaker, 
and  began  to  dig  the  animal  in  the  rear  w  ith  that  energetic 
instrument,  while  Governor  Stanford  held  the  lines,  and 
Governor  Stoneman  got  a  good  purchase  on  the  brake. 
The  pick  finally  seemed  to  attract  the  mule's  attention. 
With  one  grand  comprehensive  kick  it  fired  the  truck  and 
most  of  the  passengers  into  the  bay,  and  then  went  to 
sleep  again.  They  say  that  while  the  moist  and  disgusted 
crowd  were  returning  to  the  city,  the  esteemed  patentee 
swore  in  a  manner  that  stopped  the  boat's  machinery 
twice.  The  President  of  the  P.  C.  A.  Society  is  hereby 
notified  that  yesterday  Mr.  B.  purchased  said  mule  for 
eighteen  dollars,  and,  later,  a  No.  4  dynamite  cartridge. 
There  is  going  to  be  trouble  for  that  mule  yet. 


The  telegraph  throbs  with  the  important  intelligence 
that  David  Davis  has  gone  out  of  politics.  What  he  has 
gone  into  is  not  stated,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a 
side-show. 

He  was  Fixed. — There  was  an  exciting  horse  stealing 
case  tried  up  at  Bodie  last  week,  and  the  opposing  coun- 
sel bullyragged  the  witnesses  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
have  convulsed  even  a  Frisco  lawyer  with  envy.  Finally 
the  name  of  a  well-to-do  old  granger  was  called,  and  he 
stepped  upon  the  stand,  carrying  a  double-barrel  shotgun 
in  his  hand. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  weapon?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

"  Wall,  I'll  tell  you,  Squire,"  said  the  old  man,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  hearn  some  talk  around  here  this  morning  that 
the  lyers  calkilated  tcr  ax  me  some  questions  about  a 
little  hoss  misunderstandin'  1  had  myself  when  I  was  a 
young  man  back  in  ther  states,  and  about  my  havin'  a 
extry  wife  down  in  Texas  somewhar.  Now  I'm  willin'  to 
tell  all  I  know  about  this  here  perticular  case,  but  I  ain't 
going  ter  take  any  begosh  nonsense  from  anybody.  I'm 
a  law-abidin'man,  [edge,  but  I  rile  powerful  easy.  Now, 
then,  go  ahead  with  ther  perccssion,"  and  placing  his 
cocked  gun  accross  his  lap,  the  witness  turned  to  the 
attorneys  with  a  bland  smile. 

There  was  a  solemn  pause  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
the  witness  was  excused,  and  stepped  down  amid  terrific 
applause.  •   

The  schooner  captain  who  was  arrested  for  knocking  a 
sailor  overboard  the  other  day,  excuses  himself  by  stating 
that  he  was  only  washing  his  hands. 


Flea-BOTTOMY. — All  good  housewives  know  that  penny- 
royal is  a  sure  dispeler  of  mosquitoes.  In  fact,  like  a 
mother-in-law  and  a  pretty  chambermaid,  they  can't  exist 
in  the  same  house.  Now  comes  to  the  fore  a  heaven- 
born  entomologist  named  Ilollenhauscn,  with  the  fur- 
ther information  that  said  herb  is  equally  expeditious  in 
evicting  fleas.  Mr.  L.  is  a  Rhode  Island  man,  and  so  is 
probably  not  yet  aware  that  the  ladies  of  this  coast  are 
already  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  this 
genuine  benefactor  of  their  kind.  We  have  already  de- 
voted our  gigantic  intellect  to  devising  the  best  method 
for  utilizing  this  valuable  information,  and,  after  elaborate 
experiments,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordi- 
nary garter  of  commerce,  so  constructed  as  to  be  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  pennyroyal,  would  relieve  society, 
and  especially  church  and  theater  going  in  this  vicinity, 
of  its  most  serious  drawback.  It  is  hard  to  explain  on 
paper  the  proper  mode  of  applying  the  drug  in  question 
to  the  article  referred  to.  However,  the  writer  has  now 
on  hand  a  considerable  quantity  of  specially  prepared 


extract  of  pennyroyal,  and  such  of  our  lady  readers  as 

choose  to  call  at  this  office  after  business          Eh?  what's 

that?  Let  go  yourself!  We  don't  propose  to  letup  in 
our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  human  race 

for  all  the  wooden-headed  managing  editors  on   None 

of  that,  now !   Go  there  your          Put  down  that — ouch  ! 

Hold  him  there,  you  fellows.    Murder!  Police! 


One  for  Us. — The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  docs  not 
seem  to  have  exactly  warmed  up  to  our  social  system,  so 
to  speak.  In  a  letter  written  from  this  city  to  the  Dundee 
Recorder,  he  refers  to  San  Francisco  society  as  "  a  system 
of  social  gathering,  exclusively  in  the  evening,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reciting  doggerel  by  an  American 
writtr  named  Poe,  referring  to  the  antics  of  a  bird  of  the 
rook  species,  and  to  the  perpetration  of  a  native  song 
entitled  '  My  Grandmother's  Watch,'  or  words  to  that 
effect." 

After  this  the  Marquis  will  doubtless  shudder  to  learn 
that  this  week  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Western  Addition  Literary  Club. 


He  Passed. — The  other  morning  a  young  man  of 
affable  manners  presented  himself  at  the  box-office  of  a 
San  Jose  theater,  and  requested  a  press  pass. 

"You  claim  to  be  a  journalist,  do  you?"  asked  the 
manager,  glancing  suspiciously  at  the  good  clothes  and 
innocent  expression  of  the  applicant. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  I'm  on  the  Petaluma  Pcavine." 

"  Hum;  what's  your  department?"  growled  the  show- 
man.   "  I  was  a  newspaper  man  myself,  once." 

"  I  do  the  'Answers  To  Correspondents,'"  asserted  the 
youth. 

"  Do,  eh?  Lemme  see;  what  was  the  fastest  mile  ever 
skated  for  money  in  this  country?   Come,  now." 

"That  question  is  always  signed  'Amateur,'"  said  the 
young  man,  promptly,  "  and  the  answer  is '  I  )ied  in  Brazil, 
1441."' 

"Correct,"  said  the  manager.  "In  what  year  was 
Cleopatra  hung? " 

"Trim  with  three-ply  ruchin',  and  bake  before  a  quick 
fire." 

"  Did  Oliver  Cromwell  have  a  pink  wart  on  his  chin?" 
"  B  takes  the  trick,  of  course." 

"  Please  tell  us  the  exact  size  of  George  Washington's 
shoe? " 

"  See  Patent  Office  Report  tor  May." 

"  One.  Was  Queen  Elizabeth  bandy-legged  or  only 
bandied  in  one  leg?  and  which  one?  Two.  How  do 
you  take  marble  out  of  ink  stains?  " 

"  One.  Inquire  at  any  hardware  store.  Two.  Pata- 
gonia was  discovered  by  Benjamin  Franklin  i2i;3." 

"That  settles  it,"  said  the  manager.  "I  see  you've 
got  'em  all  by  heart.    Here's  a  private  box.    l'ass  right 


Had  Bfen  There. — The  other  day,  up  at  Fresno,  as 
the  west-coming  train  groaned  and  squeaked  itself  to  a 
standstill  a  robust  cripple  hitched  his  way  alongside  the 
locomotive,  and  said  to  the  engineer : 

"  I  las  your  train  ever  been  in  an  accident,  my  man?  " 

"  Nary  smash  up,  and  I've  been  on  the  road  nigh 
fifteen  year." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  wait  over,"  said  the  lame  man,  re- 
gretfully.   "This  is  hard  luck." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  a  bystander. 

"  Why,  just  this:  I  was  a  railroad  engineer  myself, 
once.  I  thought  I  knew  it  all,  but  when  this  leg  was 
smashed  off  one  day,  I  found  I  didn't.  They  never 
caught  me  napping  after  that,  you  may  be  sure.  Until 
an  engineer  has  had  at  least  one  accident  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  him,  he  isn't  safe.  I've  got  the  whole  busi- 
ness down  fine.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Conductor;  I  guess  I'll 
lay  over." 

And  such  is  the  force  of  example,  that  the  entire 
crowd  camped  in  the  station  over  night,  and  waited  for 
an  engineer  who  had  fallen  through  two  drawbridges. 
Fact.   

George  Francis  Train  is  again  reported  as  seriously  ill. 
This  trifling  with  the  hopes  of  the  public  has  gone  on 
about  long  enough. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BATTLE. 

The  evening  was  well  advanced  when  Laurence  Hale, 
struggling  to  the  last  against  an  amost  unconquerable 
aversion  to  this  attempt  to  resume  his  place  in  the  society 
that  had  disowned  him,  passed  up  the  walk  leading  to 
the  Thaxter  mansion.  He  had  his  own  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring to  arrive  at  that  late  hour.  Since  the  step  was  to 
be  taken,  he  reasoned,  better  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  than  to  be  among  the 
first  on  the  field,  and  receive  a  prolonged  driblet  of  small 
shot  and  the  merciless  prods  of  keen-edged  bayonets. 

As  he  neared  the  door,  his  progress  was  arrested  by 
an  empty  equipage  circling  around  the  house  in  the 
direction  of  the  rear  driveway,  after  having  discharged  its 
occupants  at  the  carriage  porch. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  d  you !  "  shouted  the  coachman, 

accosting  the  newcomer  with  the  easy  civility  the  hireling 
of  wealth  instinctively  adopts  toward  a  foot-passenger  on 
such  occasions. 

Courtesy  or  discourtesy  were  alike  indifferent  to  the  new 
arrival.  He  seized  the  bit  of  the  off  horse,  bringing  the 
spirited  animals  to  a  sudden  stand,  while  he  passed  on 
and  mounted  the  steps. 

Mechanically  he  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
a  dre6sing-room,  where  an  officious  servant  relieved  him 
of  his  hat  and  coat.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  loitering 
guests,  who  surveyed  him  with  curious  scrutiny  or  in- 
dulged in  whispered  confidences  as  he  approached,  but 
moved  silently  down  the  stairs  and  through  an  arched 
doorway,  to  where  the  brilliant  assemblage  flaunted  its 
beauty  and  its  splendor.  As  he  progressed  down  the 
brightly  lighted  rooms  the  way  seemed  interminable. 
He  could  recall  but  one  other  journey  that  had  been  so 
weary  and  so  long— when  the  prison  gatesof  San  Quentin 
had  first  closed  between  him  and  the  joyous  world  out- 
side, and  he  had  passed  down  the  long  open  space  in  the 
center  of  the  quadrangle,  on  his  way  to  the  cell  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned. 

He  was  like  a  man  under  the  spell  of  some  painful 
dream.  Every  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  soft  carpets 
must  change  to  hard-trodden  earth  beneath  his  feet.  In 
place  of  the  tragrance  of  flowers  would  arise  the  stifling 
air  from  five  hundred  reeking  cells,  while  the  low  melody 
of  cultured  voices,  blending  with  distant  music,  would  be 
replaced  by  the  echo  of  sullen  tones,  muttered  curses 
and  coarse  jeers.  Shame  and  despair  settled  upon  him 
like  a  dark  cloud,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  singular 
physical  weakness  which  retarded  his  footsteps  and 
threatened  to  overpower  him. 

He  tailed  to  observe  the  singular  hush  that  fell  upon 
the  gay  groups  as  he  approached,  the  startled  faces,  the 
significant  looks,  the  involuntary  movement  that  left  his 
path  unobstructed.  Each  instant  he  expected  to  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  guard  laid  roughly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
to  hear  a  harsh  voice  summoning  him  back  from  the 
realms  of  imagination  to  the  dreary  realities  of  life. 

To  those  who  remembered  him  in  his  careless  boyhood 
and  early  manhood,  he  appeared  like  some  phantom  of 
his  former  self,  with  features  and  figure  essentially  the 
same.  Clad  in  the  very  garments  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  him,  he  was  still  so  painfully 
altered  that  a  thrill  of  pity  ran  through  callous  hearts, 
and  the  same  exclamation  sprang  to  every  lip  : 

"  What  a  change!  " 

Changed,  indeed!  Pale,  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed,  like 
one  rescued  from  a  living  tomb;  the  look  of  careless 
gaiety  gone  forever  from  his  face.  Thin  and  haggard, 
prematurely  aged,  walking  wearily  and  heavily,  his  head 
bowed  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  he  neared  the 
place  where  the  young  hostess  stood  blithely  chatting 
with  her  guests. 

She  observed  the  chill  that  seemed  to  have  crept  over 
the  merry  company,  and  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  laughing 
remark  to  see  him  slowly  advancing  toward  her,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  curious  and  scorntul  eyes,  abased,  humili- 
ated, hopeless,  laboring  for  breath  like  one  who  toils  up 
a  steep  ascent,  borne  down  with  painful  memories  and 
self-accusations.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  not  real- 
ized to  what  she  was  subjecting  him.  Without  apology 
or  explanation,  she  left  the  gay  group  and  moved  swiftly 
toward  him. 

In  her  dress  of  creamy  white,  destitute  of  adornment 
of  any  kind;  with  stately  carriage,  and  the  look  of  high 
courage  in  her  face,  she  seemed  for  the  time  like  some 
classical  impersonation  of  courage,  whose  features  had 
exchanged  their  marble  calm  for  the  mobility  and  sweet- 
ness of  mortal  womanhood. 

"Mr.  Hale!" 

Her  face,  her  voice,  the  totich  of  her  hand,  recalled  his 
manhood.  An  indescribable  change  stole  over  him.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  threw  back  his  shoulders,  not  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  frees  himself  from  a  heavy  burden,  but 
rather  as  one  who  gathers  strength  to  stand  erect  beneath 
it.  Then  he  summoned  certain  empty  social  platitudes 
to  his  aid,  and  marveled  at  their  vacuous  sound  as  they 

*Co(>yriglit  applied for. 


dropped  from  his  lips.  Life  had  been  terribly  earnest  to 
him  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

"  Uncle,  you  remember  Laurence  Hale?  " 

The  quiet  elderly  gentleman  at  her  side,  deep  in  a 
question  of  finance  with  a  friend,  turned  quickly  as  she 
spoke,  looking  up  in  keen  questioning,  as  if  doubting 
whether  he  had  understood  her  aright.  Of  all  the  com- 
pany it  was  manifest  that  he  was  the  only  one  taken  by 
surprise,  and  Margaret  Thaxter  could  not  disguise  the 
suspense  in  her  eyes  as  she  awaited  his  action.  The  awk- 
ward interval  was  of  short  duration.  Matthew  Thaxter 
studied  the  face  of  the  young  man  for  a  moment  in  silence ; 
then,  without  a  word  of  greeting  or  of  inquiry,  he  extended 
his  hand. 

Hale  passed  mechanically  through  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  to  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
hostess,  and  one  of  their  number — a  stranger  in  the 
community — engaged  him  in  a  lively  discussion  of  a 
recent  congressional  measure.  The  newcomer  held  his 
own  in  the  discussion,  not  without  an  undercurrent  of 
sardonic  humor  as  he  reflected  on  his  own  disenfranchised 
state.  By  the  common  law  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
discharged  felon  is  forever  debarred  the  right  of  franchise. 
Astute  statesmanship,  that  thus  holds  the  lash  of  degrada- 
tion ever  above  the  culprit's  head! 

Although  apparently  attentive  only  to  his  companion's 
arguments,  Hale  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
various  movements  in  his  vicinity.  Men  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  in  bygone  days  turned  cold,  repellant 
glances  upon  him.  Women  gazed  at  him  with  the  same 
shy  sense  of  fascination  evoked  by  one  afflicted  with  a 
repulsive  physical  deformity.  One  dignified  elderly  lady 
moved  ostentatiously  away,  in  company  with  her  two 
young  daughters.  No  one  evinced  any  inclination  to 
recognize  his  presence  by  a  friendly  word  or  look. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  standing  at  one  side,  gravely 
surveying  the  scene  and  lost  in  deep  reflection,  crossed 
the  room  with  a  firm,  even  pace,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  hostess.  There  was  not  one  present  who  did  not 
know  the  dignified  face,  crowned  with  waves  of  silvery 
hair.  It  was  Robert  Curtis,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Verba  Buena. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Thaxter." 

"  Must  you  go? "  Her  quick  perception  instantly  sup- 
plied her  with  his  motive. 

"  It  is  imperative.    I  cannot  stay." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  eloquent  appeal,  but  as  their 
eyes  met  each  read  a  secret  the  other  would  fain  have 
concealed.    Her  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  choice." 

This  summary  action  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  so 
widely  known  and  respected,  bade  fair  to  meet  with 
imitators.  Whispered  colloquies  were  held  on  every  side. 
The  sweet  flower  of  human  charity  waked  into  life  the 
instant  before,  drooped  and  withered,  stunted  in  its  in- 
fancy. Noxious  sentiments,  marshaled  by  the  deadly 
nightshade  of  self-righteousness,  sprang  into  rapid  growth. 

The  conversation  between  Hale  and  the  eastern  gentle- 
man lapsed  into  desultory  observations,  then  abruptly 
ceased,  and  the  former  was  conscious  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance eyed  him-  with  curious  questioning.  He 
would  have  settled  the  whole  question  at  once  and  for- 
ever, by  taking  a  summary  departure,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  brave  woman  who  stood  near,  calm  and  ap- 
parently unmoved,  ready  to  stand  her  ground  and  do 
battle  to  the  bitter  end.  To  thus  desert  the  field  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  conflict  would  be  to  cover  her  with  shame 
and  humiliation;  to  concede  her  mistake,  acknowledge 
her  defeat. 

"  Laurence  Hale,  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  back  as  I 
was  sorry  to  see  you  go." 

A  small  gloved  hand  was  placed  in  his  own,  a  pair  of 
sincere  gray  eyes  looked  him  full  in  the  face  from 
beneath  smooth  waves  of  whitening  hair.  Mrs.  Brayton 
believed  in  meeting  an  issue  squarely.  She  knew  no 
compromise  with  truth,  and  her  unfaltering  recognition 
of  the  circumstances  of  Hale's  past  career  gave  society 
the  cue.  Her  low,  clear  voice,  in  the  silence  that  pre- 
vailed, penetrated  to  distant  circles,  and  all  eyes  turned 
instinctively  to  the  young  man's  face  to  see  if  he  resented 
the  frank  allusion  to  his  crime,  but  beheld  instead  an 
expression  of  undisguised  relief.  Various  uncomfortable 
theories  and  speculations  fell  to  the  ground,  to  the  mani- 
fest consolation  of  those  who  held  them,  and  many  com- 
menced to  breathe  more  freely.  So  there  was  to  be  no 
mincing  matters,  no  glossing  over  facts.  This  young 
fellow,  who  had  forfeited  his  place  in  society  more  than  a 
decade  of  years  gone  by,  to  serve  a  felon's  sentence,  did 
not  expect  to  be  fondled  and  petted,  and  treated  with 
delicate  forbearance.  His  past,  with  its  unhappy  train 
of  wrong-doing  and  expiation,  was  to  remain  an  open 
book.    Nothing  was  to  be  concealed  or  ignored. 

"  Will  you  come  into  Miss  Thaxter's  little  print-room, 
Mr.  Hale,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  re- 
garding the  Rembrandt  etchings?  I  know  you  have  a 
discriminating  taste  in  such  matters." 

Hale  made  a  mental  note  of  the  tense  of  the  verb,  and 
thanked  the  lady  in  his*  heart.  "  Vou  have,"  not  "you 
had."  Hitherto  his  meager  intercourse  with  old  ac- 
quaintances had  been  a  matter  of  past  tenses  and  resur- 
I  rtcted  memories,  until  he  had  come  to  feel  like  a  dis- 


embodied spirit  returning  to  the  haunts  with  which  it  had 
once  been  familiar,  but  where  it  no  longer  had  right  or 
tenancy,  save  in  the  revival  of  musty  recollections.  To 
be,  to  have,  to  possess,  was  to  receive  recognition  as  a 
legitimate  element  of  the  present.  His  self-respect  re- 
vived at  the  sound. 

The  room  devoted  to  engravings  and  etchings  was  a 
small  apartment  lying  between  the  conservatory  and 
drawing-room.  Large  portfolios  were  scattered  about, 
and  on  easels  and  tables  were  displayed  poetical  land- 
scapes by  Seymour  Haden,  vigorous  specimens  of  the 
Whistler  school,  and  a  number  ot  rare  old  prints,  among 
others  the  Rembrandts  whose  authenticity  was  in  dis- 
pute. So  many  years  had  passed  during  which  the 
young  man's  artistic  tastes  had  been  denied  indulgence, 
that  he  bent  hungrily  over  the  pictures,  delighting  in 
their  beauty,  extolling  their  merits,  and  pointing  out  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  various  artists.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  he  found  that  his  impulsive  expressions 
and  warm  encomiums  had  drawn  about  him  quite  a 
little  audience,  and  he  ceased  abruptly  as  he  met  the 
frank  looks  of  pleasure  and  surprise  excited  by  his  re- 
marks. 

Along  the  side  of  the  room  next  to  the  conservatory 
were  ranged  a  series  of  cases  containing  sea-ferns  and 
corals,  constructed  with  double  fronts  of  plate-glass,  so 
that  the  occupants  of  the  two  apartments  were  plainly 
visible  to  each  other.  Chancing  to  glance  in  this  direc- 
tion, Hale  caught  sight  bf  a  familiar  face  looking  fixedly 
at  him  through  the  transparent  barrier.  He  had  already 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  kindness  of  his  warm-hearted 
lady  friend,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

He  had  never  forgotten  the  loyal  friend  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  throughout  the  scorching  ordeal  of  his 
accusation  and  trial  and  consequent  condemnation,  how- 
ever perversely  he  had  rebelled  against  his  counsels. 
Dartmoor's  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  his  fidelity  to 
his  cause,  his  unselfish  advice  and  unwilling  testimony 
on  the  witness  stand,  had  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  erring  man.  The  mysterious  deposit  that  had 
been  provided  for  his  needs  at  the  time  of  his  release, 
he  had  at  once  attributed,  with  unerring  instinct,  to 
his  fellow-worker  of  old,  and  he  had  looked  anxiously 
forward  to  the  time  when  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
him  to  express  his  gratitude. 

"  Dartmoor,  old  friend." 

"  How  are  you,  Hale?    Hope  I  see  you  well." 

The  careless  nod,  the  indifferent  tone,  discomfited  the 
man  who  had  hastened  to  him  to  pour  out  the  fervent 
sentiments  of  his  soul,  and  Hale  checked  the  speech  that 
was  on  his  lips,  conscious  of  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
sensation.  Dartmoor  gave  him  one  keen  look,  then 
moved  calmly  and  deliberately  away.  Perplexed  and 
confused,  Hale  found  himself  groping  for  the  key  to  the 
singular  mental  impression  he  had  received,  while  a  chill 
suspicion  wound  its  sinuous  folds  about  his  heart.  Then 
he  put  the  thought  resolutely  away.  Dartmoor  was  quite 
justified  in  passing  him  by.  No  credit  could  result  to 
him  from  association  with  a  returned  convict,  and  he 
denounced  his  own  thoughtlessness  in  having  endeavored 
to  force  himself  upon  his  friend  on  such  a  public  occa- 
sion. His  reflections  were  disturbed  by  a  sharp  voice  at 
his  elbow. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hale!  Glad  to  see  you.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of  that  tall  lady  in  yellow 
satin  festooned  with  humming-birds,  with  the  remarkable 
bunch  of  trumpet-flowers  in  her  hair?" 

Hale  recognized  in  the  questioner  a  newspaper  reporter 
who  had,  in  a  good-humored  way,  asked  him  some  rather 
impertinent  questions  at  San  Quentin  several  years  before. 

"  I  heard  her  name  a  few  minutes  ago.  A  Miss  Barker, 
of  Cincinnati,  I  believe." 

"Thanks!"  And  then  Hale  perceived  that  the  re- 
porter had  a  small  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  rapidly  jot- 
ting down  notes, 

"  Business,"  he  said,  in  response  to  the  other's  look  of 
inquiry.  "  Bodkin,  Jones  and  I  are  under  orders  to  get 
up  four  columns  of  toilets  before  one  o'clock.  Messenger 
boys  carrying  down  copy  every  fifteen  minutes." 

"  I  should  think  the  ladies  would  hardly  like  that  sort 
of  thing,"  suggested  Hale,  politely. 

"Like  it!  My  dear  fellow,  they  would  be  perfectly 
miserable  if  they  were  slighted." 

"  But  surely  it  must  be  very  distasteful  to  a  woman  of 
dignity  or  refinement,"  protested  Hale.  "  Take  Mrs. 
McKinehan,  for  instance,  or  Mrs.  Dashbro  "—naming 
two  women  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  pretensions 
to  intellectual  superiority. 

"  Mrs.  Dashbro  will  order  fifty  copies  of  to-morrow's 
paper  to  send  to  friends  out  of  town,"  coolly  returned  the 
reporter.  "Mrs.  McKinehan  dropped  the  city  editor  a 
line  the  day  after  the  big  Gardener  reception  last  spring, 
desiring  him  to  correct  the  announcement  made  in  that 
morning's  issue,  stating  that  her  dress  was  of  ottoman  silk 
instead  of  satin-de-lyon,  and  that  the  flounces  were  com- 
posed of  old  point  lace,  brought  lrom  France  by  her 
grandmother,  the  daughter  of  a  third  cousin  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  in  the  year  1792," 

"  But  Miss  Thaxter?  "  suggested  Hale,  and  was  vexed 
at  himself  the  next  moment  for  having  mentioned  her 
I  name. 
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"  Miss  Thaxter,"  said  the  reporter,  slowly,  "  is  our 
despair.  Look  at  her  now,  as  she  stands  in  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  chatting  with  Dartmoor.  Fine  looking 
couple,  are  they  not?  She  is  the  only  perfectly  dressed 
woman  in  the  house,  and  yet  she  defies  description. 
There  isn't  a  thing  about  her  toilet  that  would  bear  notice 
in  print.  Fabric  always  of  some  peculiar  texture  that  a 
man  cannot  identify  for  the  life  of  him  ;  quiet  and  uncon- 
spicuous  in  style,  no  color  to  speak  of,  no  gewgaws,  no 
jewelry.  It's  my  opinion  she  does  it  purposely,  and  I 
know  she  only  tolerates  us  out  of  kindness.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  one  curious  thing." 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  looked  cautiously  about. 

"I've  never  been  able  to  find  out  her  dressmaker," 
he  confided,  in  sepulchral  tones. 

"  Her  dressmaker! " 

"  Her  dressmaker.  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Hale,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  costumes  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  worn  at  this  or  that  party  by  Mrs.  or  Miss  so-and-so, 
are  written  up  before  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  dress- 
makers, and  usually  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of 
the  prospective  wearers?  " 

"Really?"  His  hearer  could  not  help  being  quietly 
amused  at  these  revelations. 

"Fact!  Some  of  the  ladies  even  go  so  far  as  to 
demand  a  sight  of  the  proof,  and  correct  and  interpolate 
until  the  printers  go  wild.  But  there  is  Mrs.  Bostwick. 
She  promised  to  bring  me  a  written  description  of  her 
own  dress,  and  her  daughters'.  See  you  again ! "  and  he 
was  off,  note-book  in  hand. 

Left  alone,  Hale  pondered  the  scene  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed in  the  open  doorway,  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
reporter's  careless  remark,  and  Dartmoor's  strange 
behavior  received  a  new  interpretation.  A  handsome 
couple,  indeed.  Equally  matched  in  noble  presence, 
in  breeding,  intelligence,  and  nobility  of  character,  what 
wonder  if  each  should  find  an  affinity  in  the  other. 
And  was  it  possible  that  Dartmoor  retained  some  lin- 
gering recollection  of  that  youthful  attachment,  and 
recognized  in  him  a  possible  rival?  He  could  have 
laughed  at  the  thought.  Shamed  and  dishonored,  his 
chance  was  forfeited.  He  was  no  longer  on  the  lists. 
He  had  retired  to  a  sheltered  corner,  preferring  the  part 
of  a  spectator  to  becoming  an  active  participant  in  the 
gay  scene  before  him ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  remain 
long  in  obscurity.  A  small  woman  fluttered  down  the 
room,  her  rose-colored  draperies  floating  airily  about  her, 
and  two  slender  hands  clutched  his  arm  with  passionate 
emphasis. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hale!"  and  then  she  stopped  with  a 
tragical  gesture,  as  if  overcome  by  the  power  of  her 
emotions. 

Hale  met  the  theatrical  demonstration  with  perfect 
composure,  recognizing  in  the  lady  a  certain  Madame  de 
Vigndn,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  foreigner,  and  whom  he 
had  known  in  very  different  circumstances  in  earlier  years. 
He  had  observed  her  standing  in  his  immediate  proximity 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  noted  that  she  had  quietly 
withdrawn,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  recognition.  Now 
that  the  embargo  of  social  proscription  was  lifted,  she 
had  resolved  to  make  up  in  warmth  for  the  tardiness  of 
her  friendly  advances. 

"  You  think  you  have  suffered  alone  all  these  years," 
she  continued,  and  her  shrill  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  everyone  near.  "  What  do  you  suppose  we,  your 
friends,  have  felt?" 

Her  victim  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some 
response,  and  replied  that  he  regretted  very  much  if  his 
friends  had  experienced  any  discomfort  on  his  account. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  a  seat,  and  we  will  have  a 
nice  long  talk.    There  is  a  vacant  chair." 

She  fluttered  off  across  the  room,  and  Hale  had  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  her.  The  goal  of  her  journey 
proved  to  be  an  S  chair  situated  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  She  dropped  languidly 
upon  the  softly  cushioned  seat,  and  motioned  to  Hale 
to  take  his  place  on  the  other  side. 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  commanded,  and 
leaned  back  in  blissful  expectancy. 

The  young  man's  unfortunate  error  and  its  fatal  con- 
sequences were  so  much  legitimate  romance  to  this 
ambitious  lady. 

"  But  if  I  have  nothing  to  tell?  " 

"  That  is  modesty.    You  know  I  am  dying  to  hear." 

Hale  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat.  The  ingenious  con- 
trivance upon  which  they  were  seated,  although  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  its  original  purpose  of  flirtation, 
placed  a  man  who  was  not  a  lover,  and  had  no  desire  to 
pose  as  one,  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  Sitting 
upright,  he  found  his  face  brought  within  a  few  inches  of 
his  companion's,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  confi- 
dential communication.  Leaning  back,  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  a  devoted  admirer.  He  tried  to 
strike  a  non-committal,  half-way  posture,  and  gazing 
around  helplessly,  saw  their  hostess  approaching,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Madame  de  Vignon  with  a  look  of  well- 
simulated  anxiety. 

"My  dear  Madame,  where  have  you  been?  Every- 
one is  dying  to  hear  you  sing.  Will  you  not  be  so 
amiable  as  to  favor  us  with  a  song?" 

"Simpering  an  apology  to  Hale,  the  small  woman 
arose  with  alacrity.  Miss  Thaxter  looked  back  to  the 
deserted  swain  with  mirthful  eyes. 


"I  am  so  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  the  Madame's  com- 
panionship, Mr.  Hale,  but  for  the  benefit  of  lovers  of 
music  you  must  submit." 

He  had  risen  as  the  ladies  swept  from  the  room,  and 
wandering  through  the  halls,  soon  heard  a  thin  soprano 
voice  rise  on  the  air  from  a  neighboring  salon,  and  the 
next  moment  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
equilibrium  under  the  fierce  assault  of  a  small  man  who 
came  rushing  out  of  the  room,  his  hands  tightly  clapped 
to  his  ears,  and  an  expression  of  horror  on  his  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  cried,  and  then  he  recog- 
nized his  victim. 

A  deep  mystery  had  always  attached  to  Matthew 
Thaxter's  actions  on  the  occasion  of  public  gatherings  in 
his  own  domicile.  He  was  invariably  present  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  evening,  bland  and  courteous,  as 
became  a  hospitable  host,  but  he  as  invariably  disap- 
peared later  in  the  evening,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
search  failed  to  discover  his  whereabouts  or  the  reason 
governing  his  movements.  Hale,  unintentionally  and 
unawares,  had  stumbled  across  the  clew. 

"  My  Lord  !  "  groaned  the  desperate  old  man,  stopping 
for  a  moment  in  his  headlong  progress.  "  Listen  to  that, 
will  you,  Hale,  and  tell  me  why  you  are  not — every  man 
and  woman  of  you — driven  insane.  And  they  call  it 
music.  Heaven  save  the  mark!"  He  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  ears  again  as  the  Madame  gave  a  high 
operatic  squeal." 

"  You  may  laugh,  young  man,  but  when  anybody 
reaches  my  years  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  hasn't  a  right  to  be 
honest  with  himself,  and  not  pretend  to  like  anything 
for  the  sake  of  fashion.  I  can  stand  the  nonsensical 
talk  and  hypocrisy  and  the  indecent  dresses,  and  even 
the  funeral  marches  that  they  have  substituted  for  the 
good  old-fashioned  dances,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
stand  their  vocal  gymnastics.  Thank  Goodness,  we 
shall  have  a  rest  for  a  few  moments!"  he  added,  as  the 
music  ceased  and  they  heard  a  faint  murmur  of  approval, 
and  a  soft  clapping  of  hands. 

But  the  look  of  quiet  sympathy  on  Hale's  face  had 
passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  thought. 
Wherever  the  young  man  had  gone  during  the  evening, 
he  had  been  conscious  that  the  old  gentleman  was  closely 
observing  his  movements,  and  he  had  several  times  en- 
countered him  in  dark  turns  of  the  hall.  This  constant 
espionage  had  become  annoying  at  length,  and  when  his 
amusement  at  the  old  gentleman's  tirade  subsided,  he 
debated  whether  the  collision  was  not  attributable  to 
some  other  cause  than  the  one  his  host  assigned. 

"Does  he  think  I  have  designs  on  his  spoons?"  he 
secretly  queried,  and  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  his 
resentment  aloud,  when  Matthew  Thaxter  again  accosted 
him. 

"  By  the  way,  Hale,  have  you  any  particular  place 
where  you  can  be  found?  "  Thaxter  asked  the  question 
with  an  indifferent  air,  but  the  younger  man  flushed 
deeply,  as  he  replied  : 

"  I  have  no  fixed  business  at  present,  Mr.  Thaxter."  . 

"  But  you  must  live  somewhere— eh?  or  don't  you 
have  any  fixed  place  of  abode?  Drift  about  wherever  it 
is  convenient? " 

"  I  have  roomed  at  number  23  Lathrop  street  for  two 
years  past,"  returned  Hale,  cut  at  the  tone  of  the  in- 
quiry. If  his  interlocutor  had  any  apology  to  offer  for 
his  curiosity  it  was  never  heard,  for  Madame  de  Yignon, 
after  a  proper  amount  of  persuasion  and  compliment, 
consented  to  again  exercise  her  vocal  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  and  as  the  first  seraphic  strains 
of  the  new  melody  burst  upon  the  air,  Matthew  Thaxter, 
with  one  expressive  look  at  his  companion,  turned  and 
fled  upstairs. 

When  the  hegira  to  the  supper-room  commenced,  Mrs. 
Hrayton  kindly  relieved  Hale  of  all  embarrassment  by 
claiming  his  escort.  A  long  table,  laden  with  dainty 
viands  and  a  profusion  of  choice  fruit,  occupied  the  cen- 
ter of  the  floor,  and  the  guests  were  free  to  gather  in  what- 
ever order  they  chose  about  the  small  tables  distributed 
around  the  room,  and  which  helped  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  informality.  A  celebrated  Kearny  street 
caterer  had  charge  of  the  spread,  and  his  satellites,  clad 
in  white  linen  frocks  and  aprons,  moved  noiselessly 
among  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Brayton  dropped  into  a  seat  at  one  of  the  little 
tables,  and  her  cavalier  remained  standing  beside  her, 
attentive  to  her  wants.  Several  were  already  seated  at 
the  table,  who  gave  the  lady  a  smiling  glance  of  recogni- 
tion. Casual  introductions  followed,  but  names  were  lost 
in  the  universal  clatter  and  chatter. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  funny  in  your  life?" 
appealed  Hale's  next  neighbor,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  just 
graduated  from  a  fashionable  school  on  Van  Ness  avenue. 
"  Miss  Thaxter  is  so  original.  The  idea  of  presenting 
such  a  lion  to  her  guests! " 

"  Yes? " 

A  mild  interrogation  crept  unconsciously  into  his  speech, 
which  was  all  that  was  needed  to  draw  out  the  guileless 
debutante. 

"A  condemned  felon  !  Mamma  says  she  doesn't  know 
what  to  think  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  simply  delicious. 
So  much  more  interesting  than  an  author  or  an  artist  or 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,"  carefully  dissecting  an  oys- 
ter as  she  spoke,  and  preparing  to  masticate  the  least  ob- 
jectionable portion  of  its  anatomy. 


"And  pray,  what  did  he  do?"  taking  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  the  situation,  it  is  true,  but  moved  by  a  con- 
viction that  he  might  as  well  catch  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  when  opportunity  afforded. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  remember,  I'm  sure.  Killed  somebody, 
or  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  came  in  the  door.  He  is  a 
very  terrible-looking  individual,  I  assure  you.  I  should 
have  known  he  was  a  felon  by  his  eyes.  So  large  and 
hollow,  you  know,  and  full  of  remorse." 

"Thank  you — in  the  name  of  the  felon." 

They  were  rising  from  the  table.  The  girl  raised  a  pair 
of  startled  eyes  to  his  face,  then  drew  back,  frightened 
and  disconcerted.  Mrs.  Brayton,  with  her  quick  wit, 
perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  took  up 
the  conversation. 

"  When  you  were  a  little  girl,  Bessie  Clayton,  you  were 
indebted  to  Laurence  Hale  for  many  a  happy  hour." 

"And  why  have  I  not  seen  him  since?"  The  girl  was 
distressed  and  mystified.  "  Have  you  been  away,  Mr. 
Hale,  or— what  have  I  been  saying?"  She  turned,  dis- 
mayed, from  one  to  the  other. 

"Nothing  but  what  I  shall  grow  accustomed  to  hear, 
Miss  Clayton."  He  smiled  reassuringly.  "Only  you 
must  ask  your  mother  to  set  you  right  on  one  or  two  small 
points.  I  do  not  want  to  pose  before  society  in  a  role  I 
cannot  sustain,''  he  added,  with  a  quizzical  glance.  "  But 
there  comes  your  mother  now." 

He  bowed,  and  would  have  withdrawn,  but  Mrs.  Bray- 
ton laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Mrs.  Clayton  stopped  only  for  a  word  with  her  daugh- 
ter. "  My  dear,  the  carriage  has  come,  and  your  father  is 
waiting." 

Then  she  advanced  directly  to  Laurence  Hale,  and 
held  out  her  hand.  She  was  a  woman  so  slow  of  thought 
and  tardy  of  decision  that  she  often  appeared  irresolute, 
but  with  her  mind  once  made  up,  she  was  as  stanch  as 
steel. 

She  had  taken  his  hand  in  a  warm,  true  clasp,  and  as  she 
looked  long  and  searchingly  into  his  face,  her  beautiful 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Memory  brought  back  the  time  when 
she  was  a  young  matron,  overburdened  with  family  cares, 
and  a  pleasant  young  fellow  had  romped  with  her 
children  or  enticed  them  off  on  brief  pleasure  excursions, 
to  give  the  tired  mother  a  chance  for  rest.  She  had  studied 
his  face  during  the  evening,  and  her  secret  misgivings 
and  half-framed  suspicions  had  vanished  as  she  read  its 
lines  of  care  and  pain. 

"  Some  of  us  owe  you  a  debt,  Laurence  Hale,  and  it  is 
time  we  began  discharging  it,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet, 
direct  way.  "  Will  you  make  me  very  happy  by  coming 
to  my  house,  on  the  old  familiar  footing,  and  begin  by 
promising  to  share  our  Sunday  dinner  with  us?" 

The  man  looked  wistfully  at  her  before  replying.  She 
understood  the  look  and  averted  her  eyes.  That  ghastly 
gap  of  years,  with  its  host  of  miserable  recollections !  Ah, 
to  blot  it  out  forever,  or  to  fill  it  up  in  the  old,  common- 
place way. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  spoiled  for  a  familiar  visitor  to  any 
happy  household,"  he  replied,  and  she  understood  all 
that  he  had  left  unsaid.  "  But  I  should  like  to  drop  in 
now  and  then  ;  it  will  be  a  rest." 

Margaret  Thaxter  followed  the  last  of  her  departing 
guests  to  the  vestibule,  the  same  winning  smile  on  her 
lips,  the  same  calm  light  in  her  eyes,  which  had  marked 
her  throughout  the  evening.  She  replied  graciously  to 
their  good-natured  but  stereotyped  congratulations  upon 
the  social  success  of  the  party,  discussing  with  animation 
the  histrionic  talent  of  a  famous  tragedienne  who  was  about 
to  make  her  appearance  at  the  Opera  House  during  the 
week,  renewing  her  promise  to  attend  Mrs.  Stafford's  tea 
on  Wednesday  and  Miss  Yandemark's  tennis  party  on 
Saturday,  rallying  young  Mr.  ISrown  upon  his  ardent  cham- 
pionship of  a  defeated  political  candidate,  and  paying  a 
hearty  tribute  to  Mr.  Tarantula,  the  artist,  for  a  weird 
pastel  sketch  of  the  great  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  which  he 
had  placed  on  exhibition  at  Morris's  gallery.  As  she 
closed  the  door  softly  a  change  swept  over  her  face,  and 
she  turned  and  sped,  swift  and  straight,  to  the  curtained 
recess  beyond  the  library,  where  she  knew  her  last  guest 
was  awaiting  her. 

At  the  sound  of  her  step  Laurence  Hale  arose  from  the 
leathern  sofa  where  he  had  been  half  reclining.  His 
brow  was  contracted  and  his  eyes  were  heavy  with  thought. 
He  had  been  going  through  a  careful  calculation  in  the 
last  half-hour,  weighing  on  the  one  side  the  open  slights, 
the  covert  sneers,  the  honest  condemnation,  he  had  en- 
countered from  one  class,  against  the  faint  encourage- 
ment, the  half  unwilling  championship,  the  magnanimous 
condonement,  of  others. 

His  experience  had  been  better  and  worse  than  he 
had  expected.  Worse,  because  no  power  of  imagination 
could  ever  have  brought  so  forcibly  to  his  mind  the 
contrast  between  his  present  position  and  his  old  life, 
or  the  bitter  sense  of  forfeiture  of  old-time  friendships 
that  had  been  cherished  in  his  memory.  Better,  because 
of  the  unexpected  sweets  of  compensation  in  the  dis- 
covery that  a  few  were  ready  to  overlook  the  crime  so 
dearly  atoned  for,  and  preserved  a  vestige  of  their  former 
faith.  He  had  reverted  to  his  quiet,  secluded  life,  mo- 
notonous and  desolate,  it  was  true,  but  free  from  any 
social  wrangles  or  misapprehensions.  If  he  clung  to  that 
he  would  at  least  stand  on  an  honest  footing  with  his 
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fellow-men,  open  to  no  misunderstandings,  no  miser- 
able suspicions.    Retire  or  advance?    With  a  leaden 
heaviness  the  scales  settled  down  in  favor  of  retreat. 
"Well?" 

There  was  something  martial  in  her  appearance.  The 
smile  had  fled  from  her  lips,  and  she  stood  before  him 
with  eyes  shining  and  cheeks  aflame.  Her  low  voice  was 
like  a  trumpet  call.  With  a  bound  the  scales  were 
reversed.    He  answered  with  a  look  of  grave  resolve. 

"  It  is  worth  trying,"  he  said. 

He  had  risen  to  go,  but  she  put  out  her  hand  to  detain 
him,  a  singular  embarrassment  flushing  her  face  and 
betraying  itself  in  her  evasive  eyes. 

"There  is  one  thing  more,"  she  said,  and  then  stopped 
short. 

"Yes?  Tell  me  frankly.  Has  anything  occurred  that 
I  ought  to  know?  Surely,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  tell 
me." 

"  You  know  I  shall  always  be  anxious  and  interested. 
I  shall  see  you  from  time  to  time.  But  you  must  not 
come  here  often.  You  understand?  It  would  not  be 
best." 

He  realized  perfectly  the  necessity  for  this  decree,  and 
bowed  as  if  to  a  sentence  of  doom.  What  beside  shame 
and  disgrace  could  befall  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
from  intimate  association  with  a  convict — a  man  who  had 
spent  ten  years  in  close  contact  with  the  most  degraded 
of  his  kind,  who  was  under  suspicion  in  the  community, 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

He  had  already  told  himself  that  he  must  not  permit 
this  true  and  fearless  friend  who  had  come  forward  in  his 
hour  of  need,  to  become  sullied  by  identification  with  his 
career.  If  it  sounded  differently  coming  from  her  lips,  it 
was  none  the  less  just  and  inevitable.  But  he  wished  she 
had  trusted  to  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right  and  best. 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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The  new  member  of  the  Japanese  legation,  who  arrived 
very  recently  in  this  country,  has  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, especially  in  the  immediate  family  circle  of  Mr.  and 
Mme.  Kuki.  He  is  only  fifteen  inches  long,  but  he 
weighs  eleven  pounds.  Although  moving  in  an  exalted 
social  circle,  his  manners  are  not  marked  by  that  repose 
which  should  distinguish  a  diplomatic  baby;  nor  does  he 
seem  to  realize  the  advantages  of  being  born  in  free  and 
enlightened  America,  and  ot  having  all  ready  for  his  use 
seven  new  silk  gowns,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  beauti- 
ful ornaments,  including,  it  is  said,  a  milk-bottle  of  solid 
gold  inlaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Although  he  will 
not  have  a  gorgeous  christening,  he  will  at  least  have  an 
eminent  name,  as  he  is  to  be  called  after  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  or  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mme.  Kuki 
have  now  three  children,  the  other  two  (a  boy  and  a  girl) 
being  in  Japan.  They  are  to  be  brought  here  next  spring. 
Mr.  Kuki  has  gone  to  New  York,  to  present  personally 
to  General  Grant  the  condolences  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment on  his  severe  illness. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  ad- 
journed, after  a  ten-days'  seance,  during  which,  it  must 
be  said  to  their  credit,  they  devoted  more  time  to  busi- 
ness and  less  to  sight-seeing  and  picnicking  than  do  most 
of  the  numerous  conventions  that  assemble  in  Washing- 
ton. If  the  insane,  the  pauper,  the  immigrant,  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  tramp,  are  not  properly  looked  after  during 
the  coming  year,  it  will  not  be  because  their  interests  have 
not  been  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  discussed.  One 
sanguine  speaker  boldly  announced  that  "  In  the  diction- 
aries of  the  future  the  definition  of  the  word '  tramp '  would 
be,  '  A  species  of  the  genus  homo,  formerly  well  known  in 
America,  who  spent  his  time  going  from  place  to  place, 
but  refused  to  work  for  his  living.  The  word  is  now  ob- 
solete.'" I  believe  he  allowed  about  a  decade  for  this 
reform  to  be  accomplished. 

At  one  of  its  last  evening  sessions  the  conference 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne.  Many  were  at- 
tracted by  the  announcement  that  he  was  to  speak,  and 
the  rather  small  hall,  with  its  profuse  draperies  of  flags 
and  pennons,  was  uncomfortably  crowded.  A  thrilling 
discussion  about  insane,  imbecile  and. idiot  immigrants 
was  protracted  till  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  it  was  not 
until  that  hour  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  got  his  innings,  so 
he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  chance.  He 
did  not  appear  to  have  very  much  to  say,  but  he  said  it 
extremely  well.  Generalizations  about  the  existence  and 
incurability  of  evil  seemed  very  vague  before  these 
earnest,  practical  men  and  women,  who  were  determined 
not  to  regard  evils  as  a  necessity.  But  the  generalizations 
were  undoubtedly  glittering  ones.  Every  sentence  was 
both  graceful  and  forcible,  and  old  ideas  were  put  in  such 
an  epigrammatic  and  impressive  way  that  one  could 
hardly  help  thinking  they  were  new  ones.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  a  distinguished  and  rather  foreign  looking  man, 
with  curling  mustache  and  hair,  and  his  evening-dress 
was  as  faultless  as  his  rhetoric  and  his  oratory.  His  voice 
was  distinct  and  extremely  agreeable,  and  every  word  had 
its  full  value,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  of  people  trickling 
out  one  by  one  during  the  whole  address.  After  all,  a 
man  is  at  times  a  good  deal  handicapped  by  being  the 
son  of  his  father,  and  having  consequently  too  much  ex- 
pected of  him. 


Distinguished  appearance  and  even  all-potent  good 
cjothes  seemed  to  have  little  weight  with  the  somewhat 
miscellaneously  dressed  philanthropists.  It  seems  to  be 
an  established  fact  that  no  man  can  be  at  once  charitable 
and  well-dressed ;  and  even  the  women  are  occasionally 
open  to  the  same  criticism.  Long  hair,  too,  and  philan- 
thropy seem  to  be  considered  as  necessarily  synonymous. 
The  majority  of  these  humanitarians  wore  flowing,  not  to 
say  straggling,  locks.  There  were  a  number  who  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  annoying  fact  that  they 
had  no  locks  to  straggle,  and  the  few  distinguished  excep- 
tions who  wore  the  conventional  crop  looked  singularly 
out  of  place. 

Great  is  the  joy  of  the  long-suffering  newspaper  report- 
ers and  correspondents  at  Secretary  Lamar's  having  to 
rescind  the  order  forbidding  the  changes  in  his  depart- 
ment to  be  made  public.  Of  course  they  were  made 
public  sooner  or  later,  anyway,  for  the  man  who  was 
summarily  dismissed  had  not  usually  sufficient  delicacy 
of  feeling  to  gracefully. suppress  the  fact  and  present  to 
the  public  a  smiling  face,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  his  superiors.  But  those  much  maligned  ben- 
efactors of  the  people,  the  reporters  and  correspondents, 
had  considerably  more  trouble  in  getting  at  the  facts,  and 
the  most  imaginative  of  them  like  to  have  a  substratum 
of  fact  to  start  from.  They  felt,  too,  that  they  already 
had  a  sufficiently  thorny  path  to  tread.  In  all  the  depart- 
ments access  to  an  official  can  only  be  had  through  the 
intervention  of  his  messenger,  usually  a  colored  man. 
These  messengers  can  obstruct  matters  considerably  for 
any  person  who  incautiously  comes  under  the  ban  of 
their  displeasure.  The  newspaper  men  complain  bitterly 
that  they  cannot  enter  a  department  without  being  be- 
sieged to  contribute  to  various  enterprises — to  buy  tickets 
to  concerts,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  elabo- 
rate funeral  dear  to  the  African  heart,  to  buy  a  brick  in 
a  new  church  (which  is  usually  sold  at  the  moderate  fig- 
ure of  ten  cents),  and,  above  all,  to  take  a  chance  in  a 
raffle. 

The  raffle  mania  has  grown  to  a  perfect  epidemic.  All 
sorts  of  likely  and  unlikely  things  are  raffled,  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  Reduced  ladies  raffle  what  they  call  "ele- 
gant Paris  dresses"  or  "superb  sealskin  sacks."  Guns 
and  sewing  machines  are  favorite  articles,  too,  but  per- 
haps nothing  is  quite  so  popular  as  the  elegantly  framed 
plaque  painted  by  an  aspiring  amateur,  and  of  which  the 
loser  in  the  raffle  is  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  the 
winner.  Of  course,  all  this  small  speculation  is  conducted 
very  quietly,  but  in  some  of  the  departments  it  has  come 
to  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  and  has  been,  if  not  mildly, 
at  least  firmly,  suppressed.  Ei.ise  Hathawav. 

Washington,  June  15,  1885. 
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BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


A  RUSSIAN  REVIEW. 


We  rode  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  past  the  line  of  tents, 
and  must  have  seen  50,000  men.  The  ground  is  prettily 
accidente,  and  altogether  well  suited  for  camp  purposes. 
At  the  end  we  came  upon  the  Guard  regiments  and  the 
Preobrajensky  Regiment,  with  whom  finished  the  inspec- 
tion; and  here  were  assembled  all  the  bands  and  drums, 
to  the  number  of  800,  in  one  compact  mass,  facing  the 
Empress's  pavilion  or  tent,  at  the  door  of  which  she  and 
her  ladies  alighted,  and  were  joined  by  the  Emperor  and 
Grand  Dukes.  We  all  dismounted  and  came  inside  the 
square,  of  which  the  royalty  and  staff  formed  one  side, 
the  musicians  the  opposite  side,  the  other  two  sides  being 
composed  of  officers  of  the  various  corps  who  had  hurried 
to  the  spot.  In  the  center,  on  a  mound,  stood  the  con- 
ductor of  the  united  bands  of  music,  and  near  him  one 
drummer-boy,  (or  perhaps  a  lad  of  twenty).  We  (the  for- 
eign missions)  stood  in  line,  and  the  Emperor  came  down 
from  the  pavilion  and  spoke  to  each  of  the  generals. 
He  was  very  gracious  to  me,  and  inquired  about  my  ser- 
vice and  the  commands  I  had  held.  This  over,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  center,  and  a  detachment  of  sergeants  in 
full  marching  order  passed  him  one  by  one,  each  ser- 
geant giving  the  evening  report  of  his  picket  and  of  the 
usual  watch-setting  "  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Czar  thus  ful- 
filling for  the  moment  the  role  of  camp  commandant. 
We  (generals  only)  were  then  taken  up,  one  by  one,  to 
the  Empress,  who  talked  to  me  about  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  Cowes,  Osborne,  etc.,  and  was  altogether  gracious 
and  charming.  Then  tea  was  handed  round,  and  the 
crowd  of  officers  and  the  troops  generally  kept  closing 
round  the  square  as  the  hour  for  "  the  retreat,"  or  Zaira, 
drew  nigh.  Meanwhile  heavy  clouds  had  gathered  in  the 
horizon,  and  a  storm  seemed  to  threaten  us,  though  the 
view  down  the  slope  and  over  the  valley  to  Krasnoe,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile,  was  not  rendered  less  beautiful  by  the 
combination  of  waning  sunlight  and  threatening  clouds. 
Eight  o'clock  sounds;  each  field  battery  fires  an  evening 
gun,  three  rockets  shoot  into  the  air,  and  the  drums  and 
bands  roll  out,  with  a  solemnity  and  volume  of  sound 
not  easily  forgotten,  the  evening  hymn.  As  the  last  notes 
die  off  the  drummer  boy  steps  forward,  the  bandmaster 
descends,  and  the  little  drummer,  sole  occupant  of  the 
square,  repeats  slowly  but  with  perfect  distinctness  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Every  head  is  uncovered  and  bows,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  furthermore  spectator;  and  I  should 
from  my  heart  pity  the  man  who,  as  the  little  lad's 
"Amen  went  up  in  its  solitary  simplicity,  could  scoff  at 
or  even  be  unimpressed  by  the  silence  which  followed. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  all  exaggeration  or  straining 
for  effect.  The  bands  then  burst  forth  with  the  Russian 
national  air,  so  well  known  to  all  of  us,-  and  the  scene 
closed  as  night  fell.—  Lieut.  Gen.  Higginson,  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


Some  one  should  write  a  hand-book  for  the  use  of 
artists,  entitled,  "The  Resources  of  California."  It  is 
incredible  that,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  a  wealth  of 
subjects  unparalleled,  our  art  exhibitions  should  be  so 
meager  and  monotonous.  According  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject,  an  artist  is  a  man  whose  object  in  life  is  to 
awaken  in  others  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  But  how  shall  the  artist  awaken  anybody  to 
anything,  when  he  himself  is  fast  asleep? 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  there  being  no  art 
atmosphere  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  true;  there  is  none. 
But  there  never  will  be  one  until  the  people  who  have  no 
actual  fitness  for  the  profession  are  drummed  out  of  it, 
and  only  the  worthy  remain.  Let  the  artists  plunge  into 
their  work,  and  the  atmosphere  will  take  care  of  itself. 
An  artist  who  cannot  paint  a  picture  without  a  direct 
precedent,  or  work  without  the  example  of  superiors  be- 
fore him,  is  no  better  that  a  singer  in  the  third  row  of  the 
chorus,  who  cannot  carry  his  part  without  the  help  ot  the 
two  rows  in  front.  A  good  many  of  our  artists  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  third  row,  and  they  are  dumb  as 
oysters,  waiting  for  some  one  to  lead  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  of  the  summer  trips  in  Cal- 
ifornia without  hearing  people  say  on  all  sides,  "  What 
a  pity  the  artists  will  not  paint  these  things ! "  It  would 
be  more  philosophic  to  say,  "  Why  do  they  ignore  such 
inspiring  subjects,  such  wonderful  forms  of  expression? " 
but  the  popular  version  of  the  query  is  doubtless  the 
more  intelligible.  If  I  were  absolute  monarch  of  Califor- 
nia I  should  say  to  all  artists:  "Paint  the  redwoods; 
always  the  redwoods."  There  will  always  be  time  for 
pasteboard  yachts  on  wiry  billows;  always  time  to  paint 
mud-flats  at  Alameda;  Yosemite  cannot  getaway;  and 
we  shall  long  continue  to  eat,  sleep,  lie  down  and  rise  up 
with  inadequate  representations  of  that  noble  valley. 
The  Saucelito  shore  is  always  with  us,  and  farming  lands 
in  Napa  valley  will  endure  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
shall  have  wharves  and  shipping,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
will  bound  the  narrow  pathway  to  the  Pacific  a  hundred 
years  from  now. 

But  the  redwoods— the  God-given  temples,  the  ances- 
tors of  California's  greatness,  the  giant  guardians  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  whose  close  ranks  have  kept  watch  over  our 
prosperity !— the  redwoods  are  passing  away.  It  is  as  if, 
jealous  of  their  seeming  immortality,  pigmy  men  had 
set  out  to  destroy  the  noble  existences  able  and  worthy  to 
outlive  mankind.  We  brag,  poor  fools  that  we  are,  of 
our  climate  and  scenery;  then,  for  the  sake  of  a  tempo- 
rary profit,  we  bring  both  climate  and  scenery  to  nothing 
by  destroying  the  redwoods,  corner-stone  of  all— like  the 
other  fool  in  the  fable,  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg. 

After  all  said  and  done,  our  writers  and  artists  have 
been  as  blind  to  the  redwoods  as  our  state  government. 
What  more  inspiring  subject  does  nature  hold,  and 
where  is  there  one  with  so  many  varied  phases?  Yet  in  a 
few  years,  when  the  redwoods  are  a  tradition,  the  litera- 
ture and  art  of  the  redwoods  will  exist  only  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bohemian  Club— perhaps  a  tradition  itself  by  that 
time.  Thus  a  few  poems,  essays  and  sketches,  produced 
for  the  amusement  of  a  club  on  its  annual  holiday  excur- 
sion, will  form,  with  but  little  besides,  the  sole  remem- 
brance of  the  noblest  subject  on  earth,  the  California 
redwoods.  Galleries  might  be  filled  with  the  pictures 
that  occupy  precious  pages  in  many  memories;  but,  alasl 
in  memory  only. 

Picture  a  mighty  semicircle  of  grouped  giants  of  the 
forest,  whose  shadows  melt  away  to  royal  purple,  and 
whose  deep  foliage  is  jewelled  with  scattered  rays  of 
emerald  sunshine. 

Picture  again  long  shafts  of  sunset  light  breaking  grim 
shadows  into  golden  glory,  and  tangling  their  last 
threads  of  daylight  in  the  fern  bed  of  a  saucy  brook. 

Imagine  in  the  waning  light  a  single  tree  upon  a  lonely 
hillside— a  tree  blasted,  leafless,  tall  as  a  church  spire, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  pointing  like  a  ghostly  finger- 
post to  the  first  star  in  heaven. 

Think  of  rosy,  dusty  children  climbing  along  a  flume, 
a  limpid  brook  beneath,  and,  stretching  into  the  distance, 
a  roadway  bordered  with  hazel  bushes,  closed  compactly 
with  towering  redwoods,  and  richly  laid  out  in  a  clear- 
cut  carpet  of  lights  and  shadows. 

Try  to  conceive  of  an  uprooted  tree-trunk  big  enough 
to  build  a  house  in,  its  roots  twisted  by  some  strange 
agency  into  fateful-looking  characters  like  a  cabalistic 
oriental  inscription— the  whole  blackly  in  silhouette 
against  a  blood-red  camp-fire  all  deserted,  and  a  cold, 
ghostly  moonlight  filtering  and  trickling  through  the  tree- 
tops  overhead. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  natural  history  is  one  by  an  Australian  naturalist, 
who  has  found  that  the  sponge  has  a  nerve  us  system 
sufficiently  well  marked  for  him  to  accurately  describe. 


Among  the  vulgar  errors  of  Shakespeare's  time  was  the 
belief  that  the  head  of  the  toad  contained  a  stone  pos- 
sessing great  medicinal  virtues.  It  was  also  believed  that 
the  toad  was  highly  venomous. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Reader,  attend !  Whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit  — 
Know  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. — Burns. 

An  indiscreet  friend  is  worse  than  an  enemy.  A  lady, 
having  occasion  to  break  her  engagement,  was  constrained 
to  make  the  matter  public,  which  she  did  in  as  delicate  a 
manner  as  possible.  Among  their  mutual  friends  were  some 
ladies  who  professed  great  concern,  but  whose  tongues 
have  been  waging  busily  ever  since  the  nine-days'  wonder 
was  made  known.  In  mistaken  kindness  these  women 
"  drop  in  "  every  few  days,  and  offer  consolation  by  re- 
peating everything  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 
affair  by  mutual  friends.  To  add  to  the  misery  already 
inflicted,  they  regale  their  hearer  with  choice  bits  of  in- 
formation about  the  gentleman  :  for  instance,  that  he  has 
not  taken  her  picture  down ;  that  he  goes  riding  every 
day  with  her  hated  rival;  that  his  friends  say  he  never 
intended  to  keep  his  engagement.  They  note  how  pale 
and  distressed  she  looks,  and  immediately  launch  into 
denunciation  of  the  rival :  assert  that  she  is  of  questiona- 
ble antecedents,  and  by  innuendo  question  her  honor. 
The  girl  may  or  may  not  know  of  the  affair ;  it  makes  no 
difference  to  these  women.  They  imagine  theirs  is  the 
part  of  loyal  friends,  and  do  not  care  what  havoc  is  made 
with  the  feelings  of  one  or  the  reputation  of  the  other. 
After  three  hours  of  "  they  say  "  consolation  the  tattlers 
take  leave,  having  planned  how  they  may  trap  the  unwary 
girl  into  betraying  herself.  They  promise  to  come  again 
in  a  few  days  and  tell  their  friend  all  about  it.  The  poor 
lady  feebly  assents,  thanks  them  for  their  kindness,  and 
is  helpless  in  dumb  agony.  The  refinement  of  the  cru- 
elty is  when  these  females  visit  the  rival  and  carefully 
repeat  all  they  have  heard  about  her,  and  tell  how  dis- 
tressed so-and-so  feels  about  her  broken  engagement. 
They  dilate  upon  the  rides,  and  slyly  hint  that  somebody 
is  jealous,  etc. 

I  have  had  my  feelings  harrowed  by  witnessing  a  scene 
of  this  kind  recently,  and  have  been  seriously  thinking 
that  dynamite  may  prove  a  blessing  if  properly  used. 
The  Jesuits  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  in 
ridding  themselves  of  an  encumbrance,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  the  same  rule  may  not  be  applied  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  "A 
dog  that  brings  a  bone  will  take  one." 


which  has  cones  and  needles  worked  in  a  very  natural 
way.  The  square  is  finished  with  alternate  plon  plons  of 
blue,  amber,  and  gilt.  On  each  end  arc  longer  dra|>cries 
of  gendarme  blue  made  square,  with  the  inner  corners 
rounded.  On  the  left  corner  is  a  spray  of  cactus  worked 
in  red  and  green.  The  briars  on  the  stem  are  exactly 
reproduced  in  silk,  while  the  rough  surface  of  the  stem 
and  flower  arc  done  in  No.  2  chenille.  The  center 
ridges  of  the  stem  are  admirably  copied,  and  the  broken 
end  is  true  to  nature.  All  the  delicate  stamens  of  the 
full-blown  flowers  arc  worked  in  delicately  shaded  silk. 
On  the  right  corner  panel  are  tulips  in  shaded  straw- 
color  done  in  large  chenille,  with  the  leaves  and  stems  in 
No.  2.  The  panels  are  rather  wide  apart, and  have  horse- 
shoe drapery  of  gendarme  plush,  with  small  square  of 
satin  in  the  center.  There  are  folds  of  amber  satin  placed 
near  the  long  end  of  draperies.  Across  the  top  of  the 
end  panels  are  strips  of  amber  satin  cut  in  sharp  points, 
which  are  finished  with  handsome  plon  plons  of  amber 
and  blue.  They  have  round  centers  with  fine  silk- 
finished  ends,  and  are  made  bright  with  gilt  threads. 
There  are  several  shapes  and  styles  in  the  plon  plons 
used,  but  all  have  gilt  threads.  At  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  lambrequin  there  are  draperies  of  the  blue,  with  cord 
and  tassel  finishings.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect 
above  the  white  key-board  with  the  highly  polished  rose- 
wood for  a  background,  amid  the  elegant  surroundings  of 
a  handsome  room. 

One  needs  a  little  true  poetry  to  keep  from  smiling  at 
the  young  women  who  buy  roses  and  other  flowers  of  the 
the  street-venders  on  Saturday,  and  try  to  wear  them  to 
church  next  day.  If  you  will  patronize  these  men,  who, 
as  you  might  possibly  remember  if  you  had  a  very  sensitive 
conscience,  hurt  the  regular  trade,  and  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  florist  to  fill  your  few  large  orders  cheaply  by 
depriving  him  of  his  profits  on  your  many  small  orders, 
do  not  wait  a  moment  before  adorning  yourself  with  your 
purchase.  Fasten  it  at  your  belt,  between  the  buttons  of 
your  coat,  or  in  your  bag — as  you  please ;  but  do  not  dream 
of  carrying  it  home  and  making  yourself  lovely  with  it 
Sunday  morning.  If  you  do,  your  glory  will  have  de- 
parted before  the  sermon  is  done;  and  it  will  not  console 
you  that  your  neighbors  see  your  struggles  to  keep  a  leaf 
or  two  from  falling,  or  note  your  attempt  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. Honestly,  though,  tempting  as  the  flowers  are, 
would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  have  a  fresh  breast-knot 
once  a  week  than  a  withered  one  once  a  day? 


fruit.  Seven  is  the  dinner  hour,  and  for  this  meal  the 
invalid  must  have  a  bird  with  crumbs,  and  a  "  delicate 
savory  "  (nothing  coarse),  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  an 
omelet  of  some  es]>ecially  dainty  sort,  and  between  nine 
and  ten  cocoa,  soup,  arrowroot  or  bread  and  milk, 
should  be  given.  The  patient  is  then  permitted  to  sleep 
and  dream  of  seven  more  meals  to  come  in  due  sequence. 
What  do  the  well  know  about  living  in  clover,  compared 
to  sick  (>eoplc  in  England? 


In  my  earnest  desire  to  see  women  attain  a  higher  de- 
velopment, I  am  always  looking  for  the  outcropping  of 
generous  impulses.  There  will  never  be  any  advance- 
ment made  by  the  masses  of  women  so  long  as  they  live 
in  the  basement,  mentally ;  they  can  never  be  helped  for- 
ward until  they  learn  to  be  true  to  themselves.  The  de- 
light they  take  in  each  other's  misfortunes  is  appalling. 
Friendship  is  very  rare  among  women.  Distrust  and  sus- 
picion, accompanied  by  jealousy,  has  prevented  them 
from  cooperating  with  each  other  in  the  past,  and  when 
one  tries  to  effect  a  common  interest  for  their  good  now, 
the  response  is  disheartening. 

A  woman  who  is  unconscious  of  her  defects,  and  does 
not  realize  how  small  the  circle  of  her  thoughts  and  at- 
tainments, is  in  a  hopeless  mental  state.  I  shall 
always  regret  that  our  society  docs  not  maintain  and  up- 
hold salons  such  as  the  French  had  under  the  Bourbons. 
There  men  and  women  met  congenial  spirits,  and  dis- 
cussed religion,  politics,  literature,  music  and  art,  in  the 
charming  surroundings  of  a  home  presided  over  by  an 
intellectual  woman.  To  be  a  brilliant  conversationalist 
is  one  of  the  rarest  accomplishments,  and  women  in  the 
United  States  especially  need  to  cultivate  this  charm. 
There  are  no  women  in  the  world  who  have  more  grace, 
dash  and  style  than  the  American,  but  the  worship  of  the 
physical  has  led  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  intellectual. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  women  speak  spitefully  of  an- 
other's age.  All  over  twenty-five  are  old.  They  forget 
that  the  world's  famous  beauties,  and  the  women  of  history, 
have  never  been  heard  of  under  thirty.  Physically,  a 
woman  should  improve  until  she  is  thirty,  after  which  she 
should  hold  her  own  until  forty-five,  then  grow  old  grace- 
fully, so  that  at  sixty  she  is  still  a  charming  person.  Men- 
tally, she  should  improve  gradually  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
and  should  be  at  her  highest  development,  physically 
and  mentally,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty. 


Fashionable  fans  in  England  this  season  are  made 
cither  of  ostrich  feathers  or  gauze,  painted  delicately  by 
skillful  artists,  and  often  match  the  toilet.  A  less  ex(>en- 
sivc  fan  that  is  considered  good  taste  with  ball  dresses,  is 
a  white  ostrich,  or  a  pale  brown  gauze  mounted  w  ith  gold 
sticks,  for  heavier  evening  costumes.  Young  girls  use 
cither  these  nauze  fans  or  the  small  circular  marabou, 
and  also  painted  silk  and  satin.  Miss  Mary  Anderson, 
the  actress,  has  introduced  what  is  known  as  the  Juliet 
fan,  which  is  composed  of  six  long  curled  plumes  ex- 
tending in  fan-like  form,  but  with  the  tips  inclining 
inward  and  waving  loosely.  The  feathers  begin  at  the 
handle,  which  can  be  of  light  or  dark  tortoise  shell,  ivory 
or  pearl,  according  to  the  varying  fancies  of  different 
individuals. 

That  is  not  a  bad  story  about  the  English  girl  who, 
when  her  French  dressmaker  arranged  her  a  costume  of 
rich  browns  and  soft  yellows,  set  his  artistic  soul  in  a 
tremor  of  anguish  by  calling  it  "  breakfast."  "And  why, 
mademoiselle?"  he  said,  reproachfully.  "Why,  dear 
me,"  she  said,  her  little  fingers  straying  over  the  striped 
brown  and  white  velvet  of  the  underdress  and  the  darker 
jrown  of  the  mantle,  the  overdress  matching  the  dark 
stripe  of  the  velvet  and  the  yellow  gloves ;  "don't  you 
see?  Butter — gloves;  toast — overdress;  cream — white  vel- 
vet stripe;  and  chocolate  in  the  mantle!  Pretty  good 
breakfast,  too."  '  "Ah,  ah!"  says  the  now  enraged  artist, 
"  I  w  ill  make  her  one  lobster  salad  gown,  and  it  shall  be 
so  real  that  she  shall  have  the  indigestion  when  she  wears 
it.    The  odious  comparion  ! " 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Newman  &  Levinson 
I  was  permitted  to  see  a  piano-cover  which  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Rosewald,  a  recent  member  of  the  Abbott  o[>era 
company,  who  has  been  a  pupil  in  their  decorative  art 
rooms.  The  cover  is  for  an  upright  piano,  and  is  a  lam- 
brequin made  on  a  board,  in  imitation  of  those  used  for 
mantels.  The  materials  are  gendarme  blue  plush  and 
amber  satin.  The  satin  is  the  long-napped  material  called 
plush  satin,  and  is  very  glossy  and  rich  in  finish.  The 
board  is  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  has  a  covering  of 
gendarme  blue  cloth.  A  heavy  cord  of  blue  and 
amber  conceals  the '  fastenings  of  the  draperies  and 
cloth  cover.  The  draperies  are  something  unique  and 
beautiful.  The  center-piece  is  a  square  of  amber  satin 
with  a  blue  jay  worked  in  feather-stitch  in  arasene  and 
filoselle.   The  bird  is  perched  upon  a  bough  of  pine, 


The  women  of  New  York  are  starting  a  movement 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted  here.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment not  to  go  shopping  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday 
during  the  summer  season.  If  such  an  arrangement 
could  become  general,  it  would  give  the  clerks  a  half- 
holiday,  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Ladies 
often  express  much  sympathy  for  the  sales-people  who 
have  to  spend  the  hot  weather  behind  the  counter  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  and  yet  they  are  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  it.  Saturday  afternoons  it  is 
customary  for  women  to  dress  up  and  go  down  town,  and 
usually  there  are  little  errands  and  trifles  which  are  left 
to  be  purchased  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  merchants 
regard  the  desire  of  their  clerks  for  a  half-holiday  as  not 
unreasonable,  and  say  they  would  be  glad  to  accord  it, 
if  their  customers  would  so  arrange  their  week's  purchasing 
as  to  bring  it  within  five  and  a  half  days.  Ladies,  let 
your  shopping  cease  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday,  so 
that  the  stores  will  be  comparatively  empty  after  that 
hour.  Then  the  half-holiday  for  the  fagged  clerks  will 
become  general,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  grateful 
faces  when  making  your  purchase  on  other  days.  Thi 
plan  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  New  York 
movement  the  ladies  interested  have  suggested  that  the 
clergy  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  bring  the  subject 
before  their  congregations.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  they  should  be  interested,  for  the  welfare  of  a 
large  and  deserving  class  who  would  be  so  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  Saturday  afternoon  rest  and  recreation. 


There  is  a  new  place  for  the  long,  narrow  brooches 
called  lace  pins,  viz.,  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  where  they 
seem  to  hold  folds  of  drapery  together.  These  pins  have 
been  the  object  of  so  much  taste  in  design  that  one  can- 
not help  being  glad  of  anything  which  keeps  them  in 
wear;  but  when  this  fashion  becomes  general,  a  woman 
will  need  to  have  at  least  six  pairs  of  eyes  to  escape  high- 
way robbery.   

The  newest  silver  jewelry  has  a  soft  satin  finish  which 
suggests  pearls,  and  it  is  very  becoming,  either  in  neck- 
laces of  many  strands  of  beads  or  in  small  ear-rings  which 
screw  close  to  the  ear.  Some  of  these  same  ear-rings  are 
very  pretty.  There  are  pond-lily  petals  and  cloverheads 
that  are  enough  to  make  one  go  and  have  one's  cars 
pierced  immediately. 

How  names  become  twisted  from  their  primary  mean- 
ing in  Fashion's  remorseless  mouth  !  Bison  cloth,  when 
it  first  appeared,  was  not  quite  so  shaggy  as  the  creature 
itself,  but  it  was  heavy  and  warm  enough  to  make  one 
understand  why  it  was  thus  called  ;  but  now  comes  sum- 
mer bison  cloth,  which  is  light,  almost  transparent,  and 
crinkled  like  crape,  and  with  not  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  the  bison  in  a  single  thread  of  it. 


Sickness  in  England  must  be  a  pleasure,  if  all  con- 
valescents are  fed  and  tended  like  the  one  for  whom  an 
English  authority  on  nursing  lays  down  the  law.  The 
list  of  goodies,  and  the  directions  for  their  careful  pre- 
paration, are  so  tempting  that  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
many  a  hard-worked  American,  reading  them,  should  be 
tempted  to  lay  aside  his  tasks  and  take  passage  in  the 
next  steamer.  On  what  does  the  invalid  feed?  At  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning  (chilliest  and  dreariest  of  hours 
in  the  sick-room!)  he  has  a  cup  of  tea,  with  some  good 
cream  and  a  little  buttered  toast.  Then  he  sleeps  until 
half-past  eight,  and  awakes  to  delicious  hot  coffee  and 
carefully  prepared  eggs.  At  eleven  comes  lunch,  and, 
says  the  authority,  "  When  oysters  are  liked  and  in 
season,  this  is  a  good  time  to  serve  them  ;  if  not,  one  of 
the  forms  of  jelly  may  be  substituted."  Oysters  or  jelly! 
What  are  the  [>asscngcr  rates  from  here  to  Liverpool? 
At  half-past  one  comes  a  second  luncheon — a  chop  or  a 
slice  from  the  joint,  vegetables,  and  a  small  tart. 
Observe,  a  "  small  "  tart,  made  by  the  queen  of  hearts, 
and  served  on  some  miraculous  piece  of  china.  After- 
noon tea  comes  next,  and  potted  meat  will  be  acceptable, 
or  sandwiches  of  any  kind,  or  a  warm  custard  and  fresh 


Thirty  different  styles  of  weaving  are  seen  in  the  new 
thin  woolen  goods  for  summer  wear,  and  there  may  lie 
women  who  will  remember  the  names  of  all  of  them,  but 
most  of  us  will  be  content  to  vex  a  salesman's  soul  until 
we  find  something  to  suit  us,  and  will  wear  it,  caring  noth- 
ing at  all  for  its  name.  These  white  goods  are  made  up 
with  collars  and  cuffs  and  borders  of  stripes,  giving  them 
a  half-resemblance  to  the  tobogganing  suits  seen  in 
Canada;  but  they  are  prettier  without  any  color  except 
what  is  derived  from  their  ribbons  and  bright  ties. 


The  newest  device  for  the  ornamentation  of  ladies' 
jackets  is  to  have  the  monogram  worked  in  silver  or  gold 
on  the  outside.  Young  ladies  who  arc  engaged  may,  it 
is  said,  have  other  initials  than  their  own  combined  with 
them,  which  means,  of  course,  those  of  their  fiances. 
This  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  embarrassment  on  the 
part  of  young  men  seeking  introductions  to  belles  and 
heiresses  ;•  and  if  the  exact  fortunes,  in  plain  figures,  of 
those  who  arc  not  engaged  could  be  thus  conspicuously 
displayed,  im|>cciinious  foreigners  in  search  of  wives 
would  have  many  im[)cdinients  removed  from  their  thorny 
path. 

A  pretty  variation  in  the  ordinary  waistcoat  is  one 
which  is  laced  down  the  front  with  old-gold  cord,  the 
ends  of  which  are  knotted  at  the  throat.  Life  being 
short,  the  waistcoat  is  really  fastened  by  concealed  hooks 
and  eyes,  but  the  lacing  looks  very  neat.  Sometimes  the 
wide  box  plait  on  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  similarly  ilaced 
to  the  narrow  kilt  plaits  at  the  side,  but  the  effect  of  this 
is  less  happy.  A  lacing  should  look  as  if  used  to  pro- 
duce a  snug  fit.  and  is  out  of  place  among  folds.'  \ 

F.  E.  W. 
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THE  LUCKY  DRIVE. 


BY  HARRIET  PR  F.SCOTT  SPOFFORD. 


PART  I. 

A  dark  and  dangerous-looking  fellow  he  was,  although 
superbly  handsome;  his  stature  that  of  a  giant,  with 
mighty  thews  and  sinews,  and  the  beard  and  hair  telling 
something  of  his  strength  and  vitality.  My  first  glance  at 
him,  when  I  joined  the  camp,  was  one  of  satisfaction  at 
sight  of  such  physical  force  in  my  service,  but  my  next 
glance  give  me  precisely  the  opposite  sensation — an  appre- 
hension of  possible  malign  influence  among  the  men  from 
such  a  source,  and  although  I  trust  to  first  impression  as 
the  answer  of  the  brain  when  fresh  from  the  impress,  yet 
it  sometimes  takes  second  thoughts  to  read  that  impression 
rightly. 

Before  dark  I  found  that  second  thoughts  were  right, 
at  any  rate  in  this  instance,  and  Farrars  was  to  be  the 
ruling  spirit  among  the  loggers  at  Old  Cedars  that  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  drive  as  well. 

It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me,  that  drive.  Of 
more  than  life  and  death,  I  might  say,  for  on  it  depended 
all  my  chance  of  happiness ;  and  not  my  chance  only, 
but  that  of  Hester,  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life,  with- 
out whom  death  would  have  been  welcome.  She  was  my 
promised  wife— promised,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  condition 
of  her  father's  consent — a  promise  that  had  Us  bitterness 
as  well  as  its  sweetness.  She  would  love  me  forever,  she 
would  be  mine  in  worlds  to  come,  but  without  the  father's 
consent  she  could  not  be  mine  in  this  world;  nor  could 
any  persuasion  I  used  effect  more. 

Her  father  had  laid  his  wife  away  many  years  before. 
She  had,  since  that  sad  time,  been  all  in  all  to  him  ;  and  to 
disobey  him,  to  leave  him,  to  rob  him  of  the  one  delight 
of  his  life,  to  break  his  heart  by  the  means  of  it,  was  the 
one  thing  she  would  not  do.  If  she  could  not  bring  a 
son  home  to  him,  she  would,  at  all  events,  not  take  a 
daimhter  away  from  him.  And  I  was  a  son  whom  the 
old  Doctor  would  not  have  brought  to  him.  Never  .hav- 
ing liked  my  family,  he  could  augur  nothing-good  of  me. 
Personally,  I  was  well  enough,  he  admitted— that  is,  in 
most  respects.  But  I  had  no  fortune ;  and  I  had  as  yet 
exhibited  no  capability  of  making  the  beginning  of  one; 
and,  moreover,  should  I  make  a  fortune,  it  would  as 
surely  slip  through  my  fingers  as  theirs  had  slipped  the 
fingers  of  my  father.  He  had  seen  enough  evil  result 
from  the  cramping  life  of  poverty  to  be  unwilling  to  let 
his  own  and  only  darling  meet  it ;  he  thought  a  little  senti- 
mental trouble  now  would  do  her  much  less  harm  than  a 
long  life  of  repression,  denial,  labor,  and  worriment  might 
bring  to  pass ;  and  his  remarks  in  this  view  were  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  to  the  point  on  the  occasion  when  I  spoke 
impatiently  to  him  upon  the  subject,  having  some  dim 
idea,  as  young  people  will,  that  in  the  eternal  balance  love 
outweighs  dross. 

"I  tell  you  frankly,"  he  said,  "that,  knowing  my 
daughter  body  and  soul,  as  I  do,  I  would  rather  bury  her 
than  marry  her  to  you,  Justus;  and  that,  with  every- 
thing else,  because  I  know  you  so  well  also,  know  your 
wants  and  needs,  and  know  how  ill  you  will  be  able  to 
endure  the  sight  of  your  wife  poor  and  ailing,  and  de- 
siring everything  she  has  not." 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  I  feebly  urged,  "  why  you  should 
take  all  this  for  granted.  It  is  an  ill  wind  of  prophesy. 
Why  is  it  that  I  may  not  become  as  well  off  as  the  next 
man  in  time  " 

"  There  is  no  next  man.  And,  besides,  you  never 
will." 

"That  is  mere  assertion,  Doctor." 

"  And  so  is  my  refusal  to  accept  you  as  a  son-in-law." 

"You  are  precipitate,"  I  said.  "You  forget  that 
choice  here  is  limited.  There  is  no  one  in  the  region 
any  better  fitted  that  I  to  be  your  son-in-law — since  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  question  of  your  son-in-law  and 
not  of  her  husband.    And  she  must  marry  some  one." 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  don't 
intend  she  shall." 

"  You  don't  intend  " 

"  No;  that  is — the  fact  is,  Justus,  you  are  all  very  well, 
as  I  have  said  before  this.  You  are  all  very  well  except 
for  your  pride,  which,  if  mortified,  would  react  on  your 
wife  and  sting  her  to  undue  exertion;  and  your  temper, 
which  would  be  kept  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  strike  fire 
at  the  first  alarm,  by  your  needy  circumstances;  and 
your  love  of  luxury,  that  would  cause  you  to  spend  as 
you  go,  and  leave  nothing  out  of  your  income  for  a  rainy 
season." 

"  I  am  certainly  at  a  loss,  sir,  to  tell  from  what  you 
infer  all  this.  Pride  and  temper  I  may  have,  but  the 
manner  in  which  I  listen  and  reply  to  you  hardly  de- 
clares so  much.  And  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  a  love  of  luxury  you  would  give  me  a  pleasant 
memory  by  recalling  it  to  my  recollection." 

"  Your  last  words  exhibit  it  plainly  enough.  However, 
I  won't  refuse  you  absolutely.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
even  help  you  on  your  way,  As  you  may  imagine,  I 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  affair.  You 
have  been  in  the  lumber  trade." 

"And  out  of  it." 

"Very  well.  You  can  go  in  again.  You  know  the 
way.   There  is  the  township  of  Old  Cedars,  up  above 


the  lakes — a  wilderness  of  pine,  high  enough  almost  to 
rival  the  Sequoia  giants.  I  forget  just  how  many  acres — 
enough  to  make  a  fortune  if  you  can  get  the  logs  down. 
Come,  I  will  give  you  the  stumpage  of  that  tract  of 
woodland,  and  throw  Hester  into  the  bargain,  if  you  can 
get  the  logs  down.  If  you  can't  get  the  logs  down,  why, 
you're  not  up  to  the  serious  business  of  life  where  vou 
live.  In  other  words,  you're  not  fit  for  her,  and  can't 
have  her.  If  you  succeed,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to 
quarrel,  having  one  and  the  same  object  in  life.  If  you 
don't  succeed,  I  shall  see  no  more  of  you.  For,  under- 
stand, I  don't  intend  she  shall  marry  you  unless  you  con- 
vince me  of  your  ability.  And  if  she  does  not  marry  you 
she  will  not  marry  anybody;  and  so,  as  I  said,  I  at  least 
shall  carry  out  my  wish  and  intention,  and  I  don't  intend 
that  she  shall  marry  anybody." 

Get  the  loes  down  from  Old  Cedars !  And  perhaps  no 
snow  to  speak  of  all  winter!  Perhaps  the  lakes  and  rivers 
open !  And  no  capital  with  which  to  buy  teams,  to  hire 
men,  to  equip  and  provision  the  whole  concern!  I  went 
out  from  his  presence  pretty  well  crushed.  And  Hester, 
I  knew — whatever  the  old  Doctor  thought — that  she  would 
be  infinitely  happier  as  the  wife  of  a  book-keeper  on  a 
fixed  and  sure  salary,  than  as  the  wife  of  a  man  subjected 
to  all  the  hazards  and  distractions  and  absences  of  active 
business. 

Hester  was  in  the  garden — one  of  the  few  gardens  left 
around  those  old  city  houses— sitting  at  her  sewing  under 
the  shade  of  the  huge  Norway  spruce,  all  of  whose  shadow 
could  not  darken  the  brilliant  young  beauty.  What  a 
perfect  thing  she  was,  with  the  sunlight  flickering  about 
her  in  that  warm  September  morning!  a  branch  of  late 
blossoms  before  her,  whose  likeness  she  was  catching  with 
her  needle  on  some  gold-threaded  stuff,  the  ray  touching 
and  gilding  her  satin  hair,  glinting  in  the  luster  of  her 
brown  eyes,  bringing  out  the  softness  of  the  rosy  velvet  of 
her  cheek.  And  as  she  looked  up  at  me,  what  transforma- 
tion and  illumination  from  within !  I  wondered  to  myself, 
as  I  looked  at  her,  that  I  dared  think  of  making  so  radi- 
ant a  being  my  wife — it  seemed  a  sort  of  profanity,  and  it 
brought  my  heart's  beating  to  a  stop  for  half  a  thought's 
time. 

Fortunately  for  me,  Hester  had  no  such  idea  of  herself. 
"  I  believe,"  said  I,  throwing  myself  on  the  grass  at  her 
feet,  "that  you  must  have  proposed  to  me.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  never  should  have  had  the  courage  to  ask  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  she,  laughing.  "And,"  she  con- 
inued,  "I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  now  " 

"  You  are  going  " 

"I  suppose  I  know  what  papa  has  been  saying  in  the 
study,  and  I  know  that  you  haven't — oh,  do  forgive  me, 
dear! "  and  the  color  streamed  up  her  forehead  in  a  rosy 
flash — "  the  money,  nor  the  means  of  "raising  the  money, 
for  any  such  enterprise.  I  should  really  think  that  papa 
was  beside  himself.  Now,"  said  Hester,  turning  on  me 
in  a  beautiful  glow,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be 
angry;  promise  me  that,  if  you  are,  you  won't  say  a 
word  " 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  I,  half  amused,  half  wondering, 
wholly  overcome  with  my  delight  in  the  lovely  being,  and 
my  presumption  in  calling  her  mine. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  remember  the  little  bag  of  dia- 
monds? " 

"  The  bag  of  diamonds! "  I  cried. 

"  Yes.  Don't  you  speak !  I  )on't  you  be  angry ! "  bend- 
ing over  me  caressingly.  "But  I  went  to  the  jeweler's 
to-day,  and  I  pledged  those  diamonds  for  just  enough 
money  to  buy  and  equip  your  teams  and  " 

"  Those  diamonds ! " 

"  Yes,"  and  she  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap  and 
grew  white,  looking  at  me. 

"  But,  Hester,  darling— why,  they  didn't  belong  to  me ! " 
I  cried  in  consternation. 

"They  didn't  belong  to  anybody  else,"  she  managed 
to  say  before  she  burst  into  tears;  "and  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  throw  our  lives  away  on  a  piece — on  a — piece — 
of  sentimental  hairsplitting.  And— oh,  I  thought  you 
loved  me!  I  never  thought  you  "  And  here  all  con- 
versation was  smothered  in  the  usual  manner  when  tears 
have  been  in  question. 

After  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  ruffled  locks  were 
smoothed,  and  sunshine  had  followed  the  shower,  my 
dear  girl  took  the  word  again.  "And,  besides,"  she 
began,  "if  the  thing  turns  out  well  you  can  redeem  the 
stones.  And  if  you  can't,  I  shall  have  my  own  little 
property  in  two  years.  I  heard  papa  say  so,  and  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  redeem  them,"  and  then,  tears  and  smiles  still 
struggling,  she  turned  swiftly,  and  placed  in  my  hand  a 
half-dozen  bank  bills,  each  one  of  them  of  a  number  to 
take  my  breath  away. 

Well,  it  was  true  those  diamonds  belonged  to  nobody 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  me.  I  had  been,  more  than  a 
half-dozen  years  before,  on  my  way  to  the  railway  station 
in  Montreal,  when,  as  I  sauntered  along,  a  sudden  hue 
and  cry  arose  behind  me,  swelling  to  a  tremendous  uproar; 
and  always  a  little  more  than  inclined  to  fair  play,  I 
stepped  aside,  when  a  huge,  burly  fellow  who  must  have 
seen  that  I  wished  to  let  him  have  his  chance,  dashed  by, 
giving  me  a  sharp  thrust  and  blow  with  his  shoulder  and 
hand  as  he  did  so.  The  crowd  followed  without  regard- 
ing me,  and  when  I  picked  up  my  senses  I  was  standing 
by  myself,  a  little  dazed,  having  lost  my  hand-bag  at  the 


hands  of  someone  in  the  crowd — which,  however,  con- 
tained only  a  few  toilet  articles. 

I  made  my  way,  all  the  same,  to  the  train ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  comfortably  within 
American  jurisdiction,  that,  chancing  to  put  my  hand 
into  one  of  my  overcoat  pockets,  I  came  across  an  unfa- 
miliar and  mysterious  object  there,  which,  after  curiously 
fumbling  it  in  the  dark,  I  took  out,  and  found  to  be  a 
little  yellow  canvas  bag,  full  of  what  I  knew  could  be 
nothing  less  than  rough  diamonds. 

That  was  what  happened,  then,  when  the  fellow, 
endeavoring  to  escape,  brushed  by  me  so  rudely.  Doubt- 
less a  thief,  he  had  slipped  .his  plunder  into  my  pocket  as 
he  passed,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  found  upon  him- 
self. 

I  lost  no  time  in  notifying  the  Montreal  officials  of 
the  occurrence,  but  I  did  not  surrender  to  them  the 
jewels,  which  apparently  nobody  in  all  Montreal  and 
the  outlying  country  had  lost.  I  took  them  to  a  lapidary 
and  ascertained  their  value ;  and  after  my  engagement  to 
Hester,  I  had  left  them  in  her  hands  for  safe  keeping  till 
called  for.  I  had  not  rested,  withal,  until  advertisements 
in  the  Canadian,  English  and  New  York  papers  had  cost 
me  a  pretty  penny;  and  I  had  even  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  one  person  whose  description  reminded  me  of  the 
man  that  had  brushed  by  me  in  the  Montreal  street ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  action  of 
Hester's.  At  first  surprised  and  bewildered,  presently  I 
was  seized  with  a  sort  of  terror.  I  was  ruined.  I  had 
appropriated  to  my  own  use  what  did  not  belong  to  me ; 
and  it  took  time  and  reiteration  to  reassure  and  convince 
me  that  I  could  even  take  the  bank-bills,  relying  on  her 
coming  into  possession  of  her  mother's  property  to  redeem 
them  if  the  enterprise  failed. 

"  I  can  redeem  them  with  these  identical  bills,"  I  said. 

"I  feared  that,"  she  said;  "and  I  went  over  to  the 
Point  and  ordered  all  John  Deven's  teams  to  be  put  in 
readiness  for  you,  and  told  him  to  engage  your — gang,  you 
call  it?" 

"  Vou,  Hester,  do  such  a  thing  as  that ! " 

"  I  didn't  like  to.  It  made  my  heart  beat  and  my  voice 
tremble.  But  I  said  I  happened  to  be  going  that  way, 
and  so  was  charged  with  the  errand,  and  you  would  be 
along  later.    I  knew  then  that  you  couldn't  retreat." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  whether  you  have  created 
me  or  destroyed  me." 

"  You  are  very  ungrateful ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
don't  deserve  it,  but  I  have  set  the  loom  to  weave  your 
money-bags.  Now  go  to  work  and  fill  them ! "  And 
then  she  took  up  her  needle  and  began  to  sing  an  odd 
little  lilting  song  in  the  provincial  French,  and  then  she 
dropped  her  needle  and  threw  her  arms  about  me,  and 
ho|x:d  she  had  not  made  a  thief  of  me,  but  what  else  was 
there  to  do? 

To  this  day  I  think  I  did  an  unlawful  and  unjustifiable 
act.  But  I  did  it.  "  We  are  partners  it  this,  at  any  rate, 
if  we  never  are  in  anything  else — the  gain  of  it  and  the  sin 
of  it !  "  she  said.  But  here  the  conversation  ceased  to  be 
practical;  and  I  have  always  thought  that  there  were  two 
excellent  reasons  for  not  retailing  lovers'  talk;  one  being, 
that  to  third  parties  it  is  thoroughly  flat,  stale  and  un- 
profitable, unless  those  third  parties  have  a  very  undue 
curiosity  concerning  the  affairs  of  other  people ;  and  in  that 
case  those  third  parties  do  not  deserve  to  be  gratified, 
which  is  the  other  reason. 

But  that  day  and  the  next  I  spent  to  their  last  instant 
in  measuring  the  plans  for  my  campaign  against  winter 
and  the  woods.  I  put  the  question  of  right  and  wrong 
behind  me  as  well  as  I  could.  I  knew  that  Hester's 
share  in  it  meant  only  that  exceeding  love  had  blinded 
her  perceptions,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  thing  was  done. 
The  rest  of  the  season  I  let  no  day  pass  in  which  I  did 
not  gather  information  to  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
lack  of  experience,  and,  having  secured  my  men  and 
provisions,  and  attended  to  all  preliminaries,  the  setting- 
in  of  cold  weather  found  me  established  in  the  Old 
Cedars  tract,  and  felling  the  primeval  forest  in  a  way  to 
make  nature  herself  turn  upon  me.  There  were  hard- 
ships, trials,  deprivations,  sufferings  before  me,  but  into 
the  woods  with  me  went  that  rosy  vision  of  Hester,  who 
had,  perhaps,  become  humanized  and  less  angelic  and 
remote,  since  she  had  proved  herself  so  much  a  woman 
as  to  be  able  to  do  wrong,  and  not  realize  that  it  was 
wrong,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loved.  How  perfect 
was  that  last  sunset  when  she  stood  by  my  side,  overlaid 
by  the  ruddy  tinge  of  the  west  fading  into  purple,  where 
the  faint  new  moon  hung  like  a  yellow  straw !  How  per- 
fect was  the  night  when  we  parted,  clinging  together  one 
instant  under  those  stars,  shaken  by  the  whistling  wind ! 
How  perfect  was  my  darling  in  the  doorway,  with  the  furs 
about  her,  and  following  me  with  wistful  eyes!  That 
glance  was  like  a  benediction — how  could  trouble  follow 
me  with  such  a  memory  in  my  heart  to  ward  it  off? 

Yet,  from  the  beginning  of  the  logging,  a  sense  of  mys- 
terious discomfort  oppressed  me — not  the  doubting  sense 
of  my  own  wrong-doing  or  right-doing  in  the  matter,  but 
the  sense  of  something  untoward  in  the  camp  itself.  It 
was  as  comfortable  a  camp  as  ever  stood  under  tree;  the 
beds  of  hemlock  boughs  were  as  sweet  and  soft  as  any 
ever  felled;  the  fire  never  went  out;  the  men  upon  the 
deacon-seat  were  gay  when  night  came,  and  they  sat  jest- 
ing and  bragging  and  story-telling  in  the  flashes  of  the 
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huge  fire,  as  befitted  stout-hearted  and  stout-bodied 
woodsmen.  I  myself  was  one  of  them,  tasting  the  sweets 
of  savage  life.  Yet,  possibly  because  I  did  not  taste  those 
sweets  with  a  real  relish,  I  may  have  betrayed  myself ;  for 
I  never  lost  the  sense  that  the  men  regarded  me  as  a  ten- 
derfoot, and  had  indistinct  suspicions  of  my  efficacy — 
especially  as  I  had  ideas  of  my  own,  concerning  which  I 
did  not  consult  them,  requiring  not  their  opinions  but 
their  obedience. 

But  the  logger's  whole  anxiety  is  never  merely  a  per- 
sonal one.  Every  lumberman  of  the  gang  is  as  anxious 
as  the  head  man  and  owner  of  the  enterprise  that  it  shall 
prove  a  lucky  one;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  a  right  to  some 
feeling  if  his  advice  or  well-known  experience  be  not  re- 
garded. Consequently  there  was  a  goodly  amount  of 
grumbling  in  the  camp,  as  the  days  went  by  and  we  came 
into  the  lengthening  night  and  the  strengthening  cold. 
A  thousand  predictions  that  the  whole  winter's  work 
would  come  to  nothing  might  have  been  heard,  and  every 
one  was  on  the  lookout  for  omens  of  disaster.  Not  a  wolf 
howled  on  the  lake  below,  not  a  catamount  screeched  in 
the  dark  depths  of  the  forests  above,  that  it  did  not  por- 
tend evil,  till  far  and  wide  among  the  hands  it  was  be- 
lieved that  not  a  log  would  go  down  the  stream  that  year. 

It  made  no  odds  how  cheerily  I  whistled  as  I  heard  the 
logs  creaking  over  the  crust  in  the  bright  morning  sun- 
light that  fell  through  the  shafts  of  the  cleared  forest,  as 
I  saw  the  surface  of  the  frozen  lake  covered  with  them  at 
last,  as  I  saw  the  forest  fairly  turning  into  gold  before  my 
eyes,  as  I  saw  those  stones  redeemed,  as  Hester's  joyous 
eyes  seemed  looking  into  mine — there  was  no  whistle  out 
of  Farrar's  lips,  no  smile  in  his  eyes;  he  was  an  embodied 
foreboding,  and  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  camp. 

Long  before  the  spring  opened,  a  jest  or  a  laugh  had 
ceased  to  be  heard  at  night ;  the  stories  told  were  of  the 
kind  that  Farrar  told — blood-curdling  talcs  of  the  super- 
natural, or  the  recital  of  strange  or  terrible  deeds  of 
violence,  with  their  dark  discussion  following,  till  I  found 
myself  at  last  taking  the  contagion,  looking  upon  dark 
possibilities,  seeing  no  bright  side,  and  plunging  every  day 
more  deeply  into  gloom. 

It  was  gloom  enough  to  me  to  be  shut  off  from  the 
civilized  world  as  I  was,  to  feel  myself  returning  to  the 
savage,  to  have  no  word  of  Hester  for  weeks  and  months. 
All  the  treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the  national  treasury,  I 
thought,  would  not  tempt  me  to  such  another  winter  of 
Arctic  loneliness,  except  for  the  treasure  1  was  to  find  at 
the  fortunate  end  of  it  in  the  possession  of  my  Hester. 
And  if  the  end  were  not  lortunate — there  I  shuttered  and 
refused  to  think.  If  the  forebodings  of  Farrar  and  the 
rest  had  any  foundation,  I  had  reason  to  shudder.  And 
so  strongly  did  the  impression  of  misfortune  take  hold  of 
me  at  last,  with  all  its  accompanying  gloom  and  despair, 
that  I  felt  confident  that  if  I  did  not  get  the  logs  down  I 
should  simply  cut  my  throat.  The  woods  were  dark  in 
their  recesses  at  noonday;  although  surrounded  by  men, 
I  was  alone.  In  darkness  and  solitude  things  magnify 
and  take  on  colossal  proportions.  If  I  did  not  get  the 
means  to  redeem  those  stones  I  had  better  cut  my  throat ! 
(  To  be  continued.) 


WIFE,  CHILDREN,  AND  FRIENDS. 


When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends), 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings— wife,  children,  and  friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was.cheated, 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends. 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated,. 

For  earth  becomes  heaven,  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested, 
The  fund,  ill-secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  f\\m  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  day-spring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  by  sorrow, 

Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends; 
But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age  if  it  borrow 

No  warmth  from  the  smile  of  wife,  children,  and  Iriends. 

William  Robert  Spencer. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  been  addressing  a  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  London.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  he  could  write 
would  be  the  true  story  of  a  missionary's  life  in  Africa. 
He  thought  he  could  do  it,  because  he  was  unprejudiced 
and  unbiased.  The  society  should  not  send  young 
missionaries  of  Africa  without  teaching  them  how  to  learn 
practical  life.  It  should  advise  them  how  to  keep  their 
health,  for  the  climate  of  Africa  was  not  half  so  danger- 
ous as  many  parts  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  and 
much  cooler  than  the  room  in  which  he  was  speaking. 
What  was  the  value  of  a  dead  missionary  any  more  than 
of  any  other  dead  man?  Dr.  Livingstone  was  for  six 
years  without  one  grain  of  medicine,  eating  corncobs, 
with  teeth  so  loose  that  he  might  have  plucked  them  out, 
and  a  few  green  bananas.  He  lived  to  his  sixty-first  year, 
and  was  perpetually  talking  of  the  beauties  of  Africa. 


A  visitor  to  the  Sultan  notices  his  red  Turkish  cap,  his 
pale  and  expressive  face,  his  dark  but  somewhat  mourn- 
ful eyes,  and  his  carefully  climbed  heard  and  mustache, 
as  true  Oriental  features;  but  his  well-chosen  clothes  and 
elegant  patent-leather  boots  come  from  the  workshop  of 
some  well-known  Parisian  artist,  who  takes  care  that  his 
imperial  customer  keeps  pace  with  every  change  in  the 
fashions  of  the  day. 


ROOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Nathaniel  rarker  Willis,  by  Henry  A.  Beers,  is  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series, 
edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  This  interesting 
book  commemorates  a  man  who  was  for  years  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  conspicuous  of  American  litterateurs. 
The  book  is  not  devoted  solely  to  Willis's  life  and  writ- 
ings, but  treats  to  some  extent  both  American  and  English 
development  and  character  of  his  time.  From  the  press 
of  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Chil- 
itm  Beach,  107  Montgomery  street. 

By  Shore  and  Sedge,  by  Bret  Hartc,  is  a  collection  of 
three  new  stories,  which  have  all  the  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  Mr.  Harte's  earlier  work.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
California,  and  are  admirably  drawn.  The  book  is 
issued  in  Little  Classic  style,  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.    For  sale  by  Chilion  Beach,  107  Montgomery  street. 

The  July  Atlantic  is  a  strong,  bright,  and  varied  num- 
ber. Miss  Jewett's  story  is  ended,  but  the  other  serials 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  are  at 
an  interesting  point.  In  Chapter  XIII  of  the  "  Prophet 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain,"  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock has  done  some  wonderful  character  sketching.  The 
scene  between  the  hero  and  heroine  has  some  fine  pas- 
sages and  is  intensely  dramatic,  ranging  from  the  extreme 
of  trusting  love  to  that  of  fierce  jealousy.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  begins  a  series  of  papers  of  horseback  travel 
in  the  South,  and  M.  H.  Leonard  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Southeastern  Kansas  as  Seen  with  Eastern 
Eyes."  There  is  the  usual  short  story — the  cleverest  that 
any  magazine  has  lately  had — "  The  Singular  Case  of 
Jeshurun  Barker" — the  man  who  " remembered  the  fu- 
tu  ."  Some  of  the  other  articles  are  "  Childhood  in 
Mediaeval  Art,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  "Garibaldi's 
Ideas,"  by  W.  L.  Alden,  "A  Bit  of  Bird  Life,"  by  Olive 
Thome  Miller,  a  curious  comparison  between  passages  in 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  autobiography  of  an  old  Massa- 
chusetts divine,  by  E.  E.  Hale,  and  an  amusing  resume 
of  a  book  by  a  Chinaman,  about  China.  Beside  other 
pieces  there  is  a  long  poem  by  Whitticr,  on  St.  Elizabeth 
and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

Harper's  for  July  is  full  of  beautiful  engravings,  and 
has  the  usual  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter.  The 
special  feature  is  the  first  chapter  of  W.  D.  Howclls's  new 
story,  entitled  "Indian  Summer,"  with  scenes  in  Flor- 
ence. The  most  noteworthy  illustrated  paper  is  "A  Silk 
Dress,"  by  R.  R.  Roker,  with  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  and  American  artists.  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mace 
has  an  illustrated  poem.  Altogether  the  number  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  is  the  worthy  peer  of  its  numerous  pre- 
decessors. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  July 'opens  with  "Handel 
and  his  Portraits,"  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  with  four 
illustrations,  followed  by  "The  Romance  of  Art,"  by  F. 
Mabel  Robinson;  "Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools," 
by  Harry  V.  Barnett;  "A  Painter  of  Children,"  by  Helen 
Ximmern,  with  five  illustrations;  and  "Female  Head- 
gear— Medireval,"  by  Richard  Heath,  with  sixteen  illus- 
trations. There  is  an  admirable  paper,  by  Lewis  F.  Day, 
entitled  "Cinque-Cento  Picture  Windows,"  with  three 
illustrations,  beside  "  The  Chronicle  of  Art,"  "  Current 
Art,"  and  "Arperican  Art  Notes." 

President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth,  contributes  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  "  Subterranean  History  of  Man,"  to 
the  July  number  of  the  Arorlh  Anierican  Ra<iew.  There 
is  a  conversation  between  David  Dudley  Field  and  Henry 
George,  on  land  and  taxation.  The  serious  question  of 
the  extradition  of  dynamite  criminals  is  debated  by  Pro- 
fessor Agnell  (of  Michigan  University),  George  Tichnor 
Curtis  and  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley.  William  Clarke  shows 
the  futile  character  of  any  scheme  for  British  imperial 
federation;  and  Thomas  W.  Knox  gives  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  progress  of  European  influence  in 
Asia.  The  other  articles  are,  one  by  Gail  Hamilton,  on 
"Prohibition  in  Practice,"  and  one  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  on  the  "  Decline  of  Christianity." 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens  with  the  startling 
query,  "Are  We  Becoming  Africani/cd? "  by  Henry 
Gannett,  which  is  followed  by  an  able  criticism,  by  Fmilc 
de  Laveleye,  on  "The  State  Versus  the  Man,"  a  criti- 
cism of  Herbert  Spencer,  with  a  rejoinder  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  "  Whales  Bast  and  Present,"  by  W.  H.  Flower, 
is  illustrated,  and  full  of  interest.  Other  papers  on  "  The 
Ways  of  Monkeys,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Brehm,  and 
"  Moths  and  Moth-catchers,"  by  Augustus  R.  Grotc,  are 
attractive  contributions.  The  literary  notes  and  miscellany 
arc  up  to  the  standard,  and  complete  a  very  readable 
number  of  this  well-known  monthly. 


Richard  Grant  White's  library  will  be  sold  in  October. 

Edwin  Arnold's  translation  in  verse  of  the  Bhagabad 
Gila  is  announced  for  immediate  publication.  It  is 
to  be  called  The  Song  Celestial. 

Ella  S.  Leonard  and  Caroline  G.  Lingle,  two  Vassar 
girls,  have  bought  the  Atlantic  Highlands  (New  Jersey) 
Independent,  of  which  they  will  be  editors  and  publishers. 

The  press  of  Paris  makes  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
Aldermen  of  London  for  refusing  a  vote  of  condolence 


upon  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Rochefort  calls  the 
Aldermen  a  band  of  "ignorant,  jealous  turtle-soup 
caters." 

Mr.  Edmund  Noble,  whose  writings  on  Russia  have 
been  received  with  such  unanimous  approval,  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  volume  in  which  will  be  given 
a  full  account  of  his  travels  and  observations  in  the  east 
of  Europe. 

The  sum  of  $2,550  was  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  the  other  day  for  a  copy  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
nio) phoscs  which  once  belonged  to  Henry  VII  of  England. 
It  is  printed  011  vellum,  in  black  letter,  and  is  magnifi- 
cently illuminated  in  gold  and  colors. 

The  Pall  A/all  Gazette  speaks  of  Richard  Jcfferies's 
book  that  is  just  now  creating  so  great  a  furore,  After 
I  on  don,  or  Wild  England,  as  "  the  finest  piece  of  writing, 
and  the  most  philosophical  bit  of  thinking,  that  Mr. 
Jefferies  has  ever  put  forth." 

Mrs.  Napier  Higgins  is  writing,  in  England,  a  history 
of  woman  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  show- 
ing that  the  decay  of  chivalry,  the  rise  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  marked  an  age 
in  which  woman  was  more  influential  in  |>olitics,  society 
and  thought  than  she  had  been  before  or  has  been  since. 

Some  of  the  youthful  letters  of  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field  contain  such  characteristic  passages  as  these :  "  Look 
at  me;  here  you  see  a  man  who  is  quite  willing  to  boast 
of  being  what  every  one  else  would  despise,  if  only  he 
can  therefore  convey  to  the  world  that  he  despises  it  much 
more  than  it  can  despise  him."  "To  govern  men,  you 
must  either  excel  them  in  their  accomplishments  or  de- 
spise them;  I  do  the  latter." 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Haswell,  the  distinguished  American 
engineer,  and  author  of  the  well-known  Mechanics  and 
Engineers'  Pocket-book,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  an  honor 
especially  worth  hav  ing,  in  view  of  the  strict  scrutiny  that 
is  given  to  the  professional  qualifications  of  a  candidate. 
Mr.  Haswell's  manual  has  run  through  forty-eight  edi- 
tions, and  has  attained  a  total  sale  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand.  * 

The  article  in  a  last-winter  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, on  "  The  House  of  Orange,"  was  from  the  able  |>en  of 
Professor  W.  T.  Hewett.  Among  the  many  compliments 
that  have  been  paid  Professor  Hewett,  was  one  received 
the  other  day  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Saxe-Weimar.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  a  sister  of 
the  present  King  of  Holland,  and  belongs  to  the  House 
of  Orange.  She  expresses  her  satisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  as  placing  a  matter  of 
Dutch  history  before  the  world  in  a  pleasing  and  truthful 
light. 

The  approaching  departure  from  Boston  of  Mr.  James 
R.  Osgood  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  hearty  expression  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  old  townsmen.  Mr. 
Osgood  has  accepted  a  position  with  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  will  remove  to  New  Vork  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  his 
firm  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  Fkrrkt. 


The  experience  of  the  American  farmer,  in  marketing 
his  wheat  crop  of  1884,  must  have  largely  guided  his  con- 
duct in  refusing  to  raise  a  large  crop  in  1885.  He  found, 
in  1884,  that  the  influences  which  had  caused  a  copious 
production  in  America  had  also  been  felt  all  over  the 
world.  This  was  a  revelation — unpleasant,  but  instruct- 
ive. Instead  of  beholding  his  wheat  lading  an  argosy,  he 
has  seen  his  friend,  the  manufacturer,  piling  agricultural 
machinery  into  the  wharf-sheds  and  holds.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  many  shipfuls  of  wheat  one  shipful  of  harvesters 
stands  for;  but  the  harvesters  have  been  shipped,  and 
will  so  continue  to  be.  Of  course,  the  farmers  of  Russia, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  America,  and  India,  in 
each  instance  supposed  there  would  be  a  market  for  all 
the  bread-material  they  could  produce.  So  there  was, 
but  the  buyer  fixed  the  price.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  when  the  densely  inhabited  countries  of 
Furopc  saw  the  new  grain-cargoes  off  the  coast,  they  not 
only  applied  for  American  machinery,  but  they  sent 
back  the  grain-carriers  laden  with  railway  materials,  to 
further  develop  the  new  countries.  All  this  was  bad  for 
the  American  wheat  farmer,  and  therefore  for  everybody 
in  America.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  agriculturist  has 
already  taken  the  alarm.  He  occupies  the  only  inde- 
pendent position  in  the  social  system.  If  he  cannot 
make  a  good  living  in  one  way,  a  thousand  alternatives 
present  themselves.  The  wheat-raiser  will  not  jicrish 
while  the  wheat-eater  fattens.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
catch  the  first  evidences  of  the  new  departure,  and  fix  its 
exact  direction.  Meanwhile  the  world  is  not  going  to 
starve  as  soon  as  Dr.  Malthtis  set  down  for  that  notice- 
able event. — Current. 


SUMMER  MOODS. 

I  love  at  eventide  to  walk  alone, 

Down  narrow  glens  o'erhung  with  thorn, 
Where,  from  the  long  grass  underneath,  the  snail, 

let  black,  creeps  out  and  sprouts  his  timid  horn. 
I  love  to  muse  o'er  meadows  newly  mown, 

Where  withering  grass  perfumes  the  sultry  air; 
Where  bees  search  round,  «ith  sad  and  weary  drone, 

In  vain  for  (lowers  that  bloomed  but  newly  there. 
While  in  the  juicy  corn  the  hidden  quail 

Cries  "Wet  my  foot  j  and,  hid  as  thoughts  unborn, 
The  fairy-like  and  seldom-seen  land-rail 

Utters  "Craik!  craik!"  like  voices  underground. 
Right  glad  to  meet  the  evening's  dewy  vail, 

And  see  the  light  fade  into  gloom  around,     John  Clare. 
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A  MUNICIPAL  CURIOSITY. 


The  charter  of  this  citv  and  county,  which  is  known  as 
the  Consolidation  Act,  is  like  the  decalogue — largely  a 
series  of  prohibitions.  "  Thou  shalt  not  "  is  the  burden 
of  its  dry  and  uninteresting  succession  of  enactments. 
To  such  an  absurd  extent  has  this  spirit  of  negation 
been  infused  into  it,  that  it  is  literally  true  that  no  war- 
rant or  authority  whatever  exists  for  the  making  of  a  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  is  the  legislative  and  contracting  branch  of  our 
municipal  government,  has  not  a  scintilla  of  authority 
or  right  (so  far  as  the  Consolidation  Act  is  concerned)  to 
bind  the  city  by  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing whatever  for  the  City;  and  if,  neradventure,  they 
do  (as  they  are  forced  to  do  every  day)  purchase  sup- 
plies for  the  various  departments  of  the  city  government, 
and  promise  to  pay  for  them,  they  not  only  make  a  con- 
tract which  they  have  no  authority  to  make,  but  violate 
the  very  provisions  of  the  charter  under  which  they  as- 
sume to  act,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  following 
provision  : 

Section  12.  Neither  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  the  Board  of 
Education,  nor  any  officer  of  the  said  city  and  county,  or  of  any 
district,  shall  have  any  power  to  contract  any  debt  or  liability, 
in  any  form  whatsoever,  against  the  said  city  and  county;  not 
shall  the  people  or  taxpayers,  or  any  property  therein,  ever  bi- 
llable to  be  assessed  for  or  on  account  of  any  debt  or  liabilitv 
hereafter  contracted,  or  supposed  or  attempted  to  be  contracted, 
in  contravention  of  this  section. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  it  has  been  and  is  found  absolutely 
necessary,  every  day  in  the  year,  to  violate  the  very 
charter  under  which  we  exist  as  a  municipality,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  city  government.  This  fact  is  so  anoma- 
lous and  so  strange  that  it  would  not  be  believed  if  evi- 
dence were  not  before  our  very  eyes. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  is  it  that  the  famous 
author  of  it,  Horace  Hawes,  saw  fit  to  hedge  it  about  by 
so  many  limitations  that  it  is,  by  inspection,  found  to  be 
actually  inoperative,  if  construed  as  a  charter  or  guide  or 
rule  of  action  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  carry  it 
into  effect?  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  had  in  view 
the  corruption  of  the  times  and  venality  of  municipal 
officials ;  that  persons  who  dealt  with  them  should  have 
notice  of  their  want  of  authority,  their  lack  of  power  to 
bind  the  city,  and  that  no  contract  could  be  made  with 
them  that  they  could  enforce  against  the  people  of  the 
city.  In  other  words,  that  Horace  Hawes  actually  in- 
tended to  so  frame  the  charter  -that  no  officer  of  the 
municipality  should  have  the  authority  to  bind  the  city 
by  any  species  of  promise,  contract  or  agreement  of  any 
character,  and  that  all  who  dealt  with  the  city  authorities 
should  have  notice  of  the  fact. 

This  may  have  been  wise,  prudent  and  far-seeing  in 
Mr.  Hawes,  but  it  is  certainly  very  humiliating  to  the 
community,  that  thus  solemnly  enacts  in  its  fundamental^ 
law  that  it  has  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
its  citizens  to  trust  their  representatives  with  the  authority 
to  make  valid  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  city  for  labor  and 
supplies  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. We  can  only  account  for  it  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  past  experience  had  taught  Mr.  Hawes  that  the  kind 
of  people  usually  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
city  government  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  the  charter 
must  be  framed  with  reference  to  the  immoral  state  of  the 
community. 

Now,  however,  that  the  days  of  our  early  lawlessness 
and  vigilantism  have  passed  away  forever,  and  we  have 
become  a  staid,  settled,  permanent  community,  aspiring 
to  morality  and  good  conduct,  there  is  a  visible  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  the  hampering  provisions  that  once  held 
us  in  check,  and  we  demand  the  larger  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  action  befitting  our  present  estate. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  old  and  influential  citizens, 
principally  '49ers,  who  cannot  appreciate,  and  do  not 
understand,  our  change  of  condition.  They  persist  in 
believing  that  we  are  still  a  community  of  adventurers, 
gamblers,  pickpockets  or  thieves,  who  are  only  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  get  our  hands  into  the  city  treasury,  to 
rob  the  tax-payers  of  their  money ;  and  they  argue  with 
blind  zeal  that  unless  we  limit  our  tax  levies  to  an 


amount  that  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  meet  our  neces- 
sary expenses,  the  residue  will  be  stolen  by  the  city 
officials,  upon  some  pretense  or  other. 

This  is  the  argument  of  that  most  unteachable  of  all 
our  old  and  highly  respected  citizens,  Mr.  Fitch  of  the 
Bulletin,  who  persists  blindly  in  the  belief  that  unless  we 
limit  our  tax  levy  strictly  to  a  dollar  on  the  hundred,  and 
force  all  our  expenditures  into  that  limit,  the  residue 
might  as  well  be  "thrown  into  the  bay." 

But  this  idea  is  founded  upon  the  old  order  of  things. 
It  is  the  pessimism  born  of  evil  days  when  San  Francisco 
was  a  veritable  "city  of  refuge"  for  the  adventurers  of 
the  world.  That  day  has  passed.  "  Times  change,  and 
men  change  with  them."  We  have  become  respectable. 
We  are  a  city  of  churches  and  schools,  where  moral 
teachings  are  disseminated  and  felt,  where  public  opinion 
is  becoming  |>otent  for  good,  and  evil-doers  are  no  longer 
in  the  ascendency.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
we  are  shocked  at  open  corruption  and  vice,  and  the 
community  frowns  upon  brazen  immorality. 

No  intelligent  system  of  municipal  improvements  can 
be  inaugurated  and  carried  on  without  decent  freedom 
of  action.  We  may  safely  trust  our  public  servants  if 
we  judiciously  introduce  into  our  municipal  politics  the 
principles  of  civil  service  reform.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  every  citizen, 
how  we  are  ever  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the  legal 
woof  that  we  have  thoughtlessly  woven  about  us,  and 
from  which  we  would  now  gladly  be  released.  Our 
present  charter  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  old  timers. 
They  swear  by  it;  they  cling  to  it  as  the  tax-payer's 
shield  and  hope.  They  quake  with  fear  as  they  contem- 
plate a  charter  that  gives  more  enlarged  liberties.  But 
we  are  of  those  who  believe  that  a  new  charter  is  essential 
to  the  better  and  more  economical  government  of  this 
city ;  a  charter  which  will  bring  the  heads  of  departments 
to  a  more  strict  accountability  for  their  expenditures  than 
is  possible  to  exact  from  them  under  the  old  Consoli- 
dation Act;  a  charter  which  shall  have  embodied  in  it 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform,  so  that  the  clerks  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  city  government  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the  bosses,  who 
now  eat  up  their  salaries,  upon  the  theory  that  the  clerks 
owe  their  places  to  them,  and  must  "divy"with  them 
monthly  to  keep  their  places.  This  is  a  most  crying 
evil,  and  is  solely  the  result  ot  the  "  spoils  system  "  that 
prevails  in  our  local  politics. 

Chinese  diplomacy  as  a  trade-persuader  is  a  dead 
failure.  Chinese  treaty-making  as  a  commerce-promoter 
has  proven  to  be  a  delusion*  The  Chinamen  can  out- 
smile,  out-wit,  and  out-lie  us  every  time.  The  only 
language  that  appeals  directly  to  the  coolie  understanding 
is  the  word  of  command,  followed  quickly  with  the  blow 
of  retribution.  We  assure  our  eastern  friends  that  they 
will  find  all  this  out  one  day,  when  it  is  too  late  to  regain 
what  they  have  lost. 


"THE  CHINESE  MUST  GO." 


And  still  they  come !  In  spite  of  our  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  China,  by  which  he  contracted  and  agreed 
with  us  to  keep  his  unwelcome  subjects  at  home;  in  spite 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  which  our  federal  courts  are 
vainly  attempting  to  enforce;  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
passports,  which,  though  never  issued  to  those  claiming 
them,  are  nevertheless  secured  by  all  who  want  them 
with  the  most  ready  facility;  in  spite  of  "California 
hoodlumism,"  which  (according  to  our  eastern  friends) 
"  brutally  persists  in  stoning  all  Chinamen  as  soon  as 
they  place  their  timid  feet  upon  our  shores";  in  spite  of 
everything  that  we  can  do — the  dark-skinned  coolie 
laborers,  who  never  saw  America  before  in  their  lives, 
come  swarming  in  upon  us  at  the  landing  of  every 
Asiatic  steamer.  Great  express-wagon  loads  of  them 
have  during  the  past  week  formed  a  continuous  pro- 
cession along  Kearny  street,  as  if  publicly  celebrating  the 
event  of  their  arrival.  Clinging  for  dear  life  to  the 
wagons  into  which  they  had  been  indiscriminately 
dumped,  piled  and  loaded,  their  freshly  chalked  backs 
certifying  that  they  had  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Custom  House  officials,  the  seven  hundred  Mongolian 
laborers  awkwardly  but  safely  jolted  along  our  streets  to 
the  Chinese  quarter. 

In  the  East  our  newly  appointed  Chinese  Minister, 
Colonel  Denby,  is  busily  occupied  during  the  interval 
pending  the  arrival  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Young,  in 
studying  the  Chinese  problem  from  the  eastern  brother- 
hood-of-man  standpoint  by  "  thoroughly  informing  him- 
self concerning  the  Chinese  people,  and  ascertaining  how 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  develop  and 
secure  the  Chinese  trade."    Colonel  Denby,  judging 


from  the  interviews  that  have  been  telegraphed  to  us,  is  a 
thorough  an  optimist  as  the  late  Colonel  Sellers,  who  had 
carefully  estimated  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
Asia  who  had  the  sore-eyes,  and  who  would  necessarily 
have  to  buy  his  patent  eye-water  at  a  dollar  a  bottle. 
There  was  millions  in  it.  Colonel  Denby  is  evidently 
bright  with  anticipation  of  the  millions  of  Chinese  |>eople 
who,  he  thinks,  can  be  induced  to  buy  our  thrashing 
machines,  reapers  and  mowers,  and  Ruggle's  canned 
meats.  We  humbly  suggest  that  he  should  not  forget  the 
millions  of  little  Chinese  children  who  are  crying  for  our 
good  Mrs.  Winslow's  most  excellent  soothing  syrup. 
Colonel  Denby  says,  in  one  of  his  recent  interviews,  that 
he  proposes  to  see  to  it  that  China  is- "  fully  opened  up 
to  American  commerce."  He  is  now  in  New  York, 
presumably  securing  a  complete  list  of  our  distinctive 
articles  of  commerce,  with  the  prices  annexed,  so  that  he 
can  intelligently  represent  American  interests  and  talk 
American  shop  to  the  |>eople  of  China.  It  would  be 
painful,  however,  to  witness  the  Colonel's  marked  and 
sudden  decline  of  faith  in  the  value  of  Chinese  trade, 
and  his  disgust  at  the  prospect  of  selling  them  American 
goods,  when  he  lands  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  sees 
the  true  Celestial  as  he  is. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  who  know  the  Chinese 
people,  and  have  long  since  been  disenchanted  of 
their  rosy-tinted  notions  concerning  them,  and  who,  as 
Mark  Twain  said  about  the  Piute  Indians,  "  have  had 
them  for  breakfast,"  are  thoroughly  amused  at  the  gush- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  Hoosier  neophyte  over  the  prospect 
of  opening  up  China  to  the  American  trade.  We  have 
heard  similar  remarks  on  former  occasions;  indeed,  we 
have  indulged  in  them  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  comment  upon  eastern  sen- 
timentalism  as  applied  to  the  Chinese  jx:ople  is  found  in 
the  dispatches  which  announce  that  that  interesting  king- 
dom has  yielded  up  to  France,  as  the  fruit  of  her  bom- 
bardment of  the  towns  in  Formosa,  and  her  taking 
possessson  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Min,  a  treaty  by 
which  China  renounces  the  suzerainty  over  Anam,  and 
agrees  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over 
that  empire;  which  further  provides  that  French  goods 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  souther  provices  of  China, 
across  the  Tonquin  border,  at  lower  rates  of  duty  than 
are  charged  at  the  regular  treaty  ports.  Thus  by  a  few 
bold  strokes,  a  few  effective  bombardments,  France 
forces  from  China  extraordinary  privileges  which  are  de- 
nied toother  nations,  and  by  virtue  of  which  she  secures  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  southern  China  for 
French  goods.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  French  treaty 
provides  that  Chinese  railroads  shall  be  constructed  with 
the  assistance  of  French  engineers,  and  that  all  the 
necessary  staff  officials  and  workmen  and  plant  are  to 
come  from  France. 


"THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH." 

It  seems  that  we  are  to  have  the  regular  old-fashioned 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  San  Francisco — a  procession 
headed  by  a  long  row  of  policemen,  followed  by  com- 
panies, regiments  and  battalions  of  stunning  state  militia, 
detachments  from  the  regular  army,  a  few  local  societies 
(principally  delegates  from  Mr.  Pixley's  private  menagerie 
of  "  Pope's  political  Irish  "),  a  few  trade  wagons  from 
shrewd  dealers,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  annual 
opportunity  of  advertising  their  wares;  all  followed 
by  the  usual  delegation  of  "  distinguished  citizens  in 
carriages."  The  Honorable  W.  W.  Morrow  has  been 
selected  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  something  more  than  gush,  the  usual  ingredi- 
ent of  the  conventional  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which 
is  a  wordy  production,  full  of  inflated  adjectives  and 
distended  with  self-conceit.  It  is  time  to  change  all  this. 
As  a  nation  we  have  now  come  down  to  business. 
We  have  heard  enough  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  ancestors;  it  is  time  to  furnish  a  few  of  our  own. 
We  have  some  grave  problems  to  solve.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  over-population;  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  dread  meaning  of  the 
word  "  competition."  The  great  western  territories, 
to  which  our  overcrowded  human  hives  have  hitherto 
swarmed  and  settled,  are  rapidly  filling  up.  There  is 
no  place  to  which  our  young  men  can  go  to  "grow  up 
with  the  country."  The  time  is  coming,  yea,  it  is  now 
upon  us,  when  our  children  must  be  taught  the  cold, 
hard  lesson  of  inherited  poverty  and  labor,  and  learn  to 
humbly  follow  the  calling  to  which  fortune  or  chance 
may  assign  them.  Our  democracy,  which  has  been  our 
boast,  is  destined  to  be  our  danger.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage, the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  the  right  of  property 
and  of  inheritance,  have  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
dwelt  side  by  side  in  peace. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


It  is  recorded  that  during  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1885,  the  number  of  times  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was 
crossed  by  foot-passengers  was  3,679,733.  The  lack  of 
accuracy  in  newspaper  reports  is  surprising  and  dishearten- 
ing. It  is  evident  that  the  number  should  stand  3,679,- 
733/4-  Has  the  statistican  forgotten  Odium,  who  made 
a  half  trip? 

The  Anti-T rearing  law  passed  by  the  last  Nevada 
Legislature,  is  said  to  be  a  dead  letter.  Have  law- 
makers, then,  no  rights?  'Cannot  a  (so-called)  respect- 
able body  of  legislators  pass  a  law  looking  to  self-pro- 
tection, and  have  the  same  duly  enforced?  Every  mem- 
ber looks  forward  to  reelection,  and  a  law  of  this  kind, 
properly  carried  out,  would  be  no  small  saving  in  a 
political  canvass  among  the  dry  and  absorbent  con- 
stituency with  which  the  Nevada  candidate  has  to  deal. 
And,  as  the  executive  interest  is  equally  involved,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  this  "  dead  letter"  will  be  a  very 
live  issue  in  the  coming  campaign.  Nevada's  silver 
mines  may  have  petered  out  and  lessened  the  dollars  in 
her  treasury,  but  her  politicians'  heads  pan  out  in  good 
hard  sense,  as  rich  as  ever.    That  law  will  be  enforced. 


A  Boston  paper  recently  gave  a  very  interesting  col- 
umn of  statistics  of  humor,  demonstrating  the  slow  but 
steady  decrease  in  the  demand  for  certain  staple  subjects 
of  newspaper  jokes.  Among  other  items  of  value  it  notes 
a  decrease  in  the  hair-in-butter  joke  at  the  rate  of  six 
during  the  current  season  against  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  in  1884.  All  this  is  encouraging.  But  now 
an  inconsiderate  western  cow  must  needs  swallow  two 
hundred  hair-pins!  Of  course  every  professional  joker  in 
the  land  will  hasten  to  congratulate  boarders  on  the  fact 
that  the  cows  have  evidently  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  intend  using  hair-pins  to  keep  the  hairs  up  out  of  the 
butter.  This  fresh  run  on  the  familiar  theme  will  no 
doubt  run  it  up  so  as  to  beat  the  record. 


There  is  in  Vienna  a  municipal  law  requiring  all  dogs 
taken  into  the  streets  to  be  either  muzzled  or  led.  (I  learn 
this  from  one  of  our  leading  dailies  that  has  of  late  be- 
come an  authority  on  the  minor  politics  of  Europe.)  The 
British  Embassador  having  through  his  dog  violated  this 
law,  the  official  dog-catcher  seized  the  offending  pup. 
The  American  journal  referred  to  records  with  much  in- 
dignation that  this  sacrilegious  functionary  held  on  to  his 
lawful  prize,  "  though  by  this  time  perfectly  aware  of  the 
Embassador's  rank,"  for  this  was  a  titled  legate,  it  seems : 
Sir  Augustus — no  less.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
members  of  a  haughty  and  exclusive  nobility  should  hang 
together,  and  the  strictures  of  our  morning  contemporary 
are  therefore  quite  natural.  But  to  the  untraveled  and 
consequently  barbarous  ordinary  American  intellect,  the 
action  of  this  non-respecter  of  persons  appears  positively 
commendable.  Nothing  but  the  familiar  contact  with 
the  great  (traveling  by  the  same  train  and  eating  at  the 
same  table  d'hote )  can  give  that  knowledge  of  continental 
exclusiveness  that  leads  one  to  care  a  continental  how 
high  the  rank  of  the  owner  or  how  rank  the  dog,  so  that 
the  latter  were  unled  and  unmuzzled  in  defiance  of  the 
statute.  Not  having  enjoyed  this  cultivation,  I  hereby 
warn  Coroner  O'Donnell,  Fleet  Strother,  General  Mc- 
Comb,  and  all  other  high  dignitaries,  that  if  I  find  their 
dogs,  cows  or  pigs  trespassing  on  my  premises,  I  shall 
hand  them  over  to  the  pound-man,  just  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  Charles  Crocker,  Richard  Roe,  Mr.  de  Young, 
or  any  other  common  private  citizen. 

But  to  go  back  to  Sir  Augustus  Paget.  The  indignity 
offered  to  his  dog  came  very  near  being  the  basis  of  an 
international  imbroglio;  but  by  much  delicate  diplomacy 
the  entente  cordiale  (as  well  as  the  dog)  has  been  restored. 
But  the  matter  should  not  be  dropped  until  the  two  na- 
tions have  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject. While  so  many  cadets  of  noble  English  houses  are 
acting  as  attaches  of  foreign  legations,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  exact  status  of  British  puppies  abroad 
should  be  definitely  determined. 


Foreigners  are  much  given  to  sneering  at  the  universal 
claim  to  the  title  of  "gentleman"  put  forward  by  our 
American  self-assertion.  These  ribald  scoffers  had  been 
'silenced  yesterday  if  they  had  passed  a  certain  doorway 
on  Dupont  street.  A  notice  was  conspicuously  posted — 
"Gentlemen  will  not  crowd  this  doorway" — notwith- 
standing which  a  number  of  persons  in  masculine  attire 
were  lounging  in  the  entrance,  to  the  exclusion  or  incon- 
venience of  those  wishing  to  pass  in  or  out.  The  modest 
frankness  with  which  these  individuals  thus  put  in  a  dis- 
claimer to  the  name  of  gentleman  was  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  slander  on  the  American 
people.   

One  of  our  most  enterprising  safe  agents,  while  recently 
canvassing  the  lovely  little  town  of  Chico,  called  on  a 
thrifty  German  shoemaker,  whose  books,  papers  and 
similar  combustible  valuables  were  kept  in  a  wooden 
box  under  the  counter.   After  spending  half  a  day  in 


talking  up  the  necessity  of  safes  in  general,  and  the 
merits  of  his  own  in  particular,  Dutch  obstinacy  being 
proof  against  even  a  commercial  traveler's  persistent  elo- 
quence, our  agent  was  discouraged,  and  turned  to  leave. 
As  he  reached  the  door  a  confused  sound  of  shouting 
voices  and  clanging  bells  announced  that  a  fire  was  in 
progress.  The  sound  reached  the  ear  of  the  shop- 
owner,  who  jumped  up,  dropping  lapstone  and  half- 
finished  shoe,  and  shouted,  "  Vot  ish  dot  I  hear?  Fire, 
eh?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "fire;  and  the  engines  are 
coming  this  way.    Now,  if  you  had  one  of  my  safes  " 

"Gome  back!  Gome  back,  Mister!  "  excitedly  cried 
the  little  German.    "  Py  Chiminy  !  I  dinks  I  does  it!  " 

And  he  did.  By  the  time  the  danger  was  past  the 
safe  was  bought  and  paid  for. 


"It  costs  more,"  says  a  moralist,  "to  satisfy  a  vice 
than  to  feed  a  family."  Yes;  but  just  think  how  much 
more  fun  there  is  in  it ! 

It  is  said  by  recent  travelers  that  the  American  pastime 
of  "  mashing  "  is  as  popular  in  Naples  as  elsewhere,  but 
more  dangerous.  Its  devotees  are  therefore  obliged  to 
resort  to  various  artifices.  Among  others  is  mentioned 
"  drawing  the  hand  s^wly  down  the  cheek  implies  '  How 
handsome  you  are!'  The  more  time  occupied  in  this 
manner  the  more  intense  is  the  admiration  expressed." 
If  the  time  occupied  depends  on  the  extent  of  cheek,  the 
Kearny  street  masher  could  express  more  admiration 
than  any  one  beauty  would  know  what  to  do  with. 


"  Beauty  begins  to  please,  but  tenderness  completes  the 
charm,"  wrote  Fontenelle.  This  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  conquest  begun  by  a  society  man's  clothes  will 
be  finished  by  his  head. 

It  is  said  that  Patti  will  not  sing  in  London  if  cholera 
prevails.  This  is  consideration  misapplied.  She  might 
just  as  well  go  ahead  and  sing.  Cholera  victims  couldn't 
take  their  money  with  them,  anyway. 


A  society  writer  asks,  "  What  constitutes  a  popular 
girl."  The  answer  is  easy  :  Money.  The  same  investi- 
gator goes  on,  "And  what  will  make  her  more  popular? " 
Why,  more  money,  of  course. 


"  Why  do  hens  cackle?  "  asks  an  alleged  wit,  and  then 
proceeds  to  answer  his  own  question,  thus:  "  We  don't 
know,  but  suppose  it's  a  mere  result  of  sex."  Is  it  also  a 
mere  result  of  sex  that,  when  the  hen  lays  an  egg,  the 
rooster  jumps  upon  the  fence  and  crows? 


Oakland  is  a  quiet,  sleepy  village,  and  the  young  men 
there  find  it  none  too  exciting.  Consequently  anything 
that  promises  a  break  in  the  monotony  is  eagerly  hailed.  A 
few  evenings  since  two  of  these  ennuied  young  Oaklanders 
sat  on  the  porch  of  their  boarding-house,  enjoying  the 
after-dinner  cigar,  wnen  one  of  them,  chancing  to  glance 
up  to  the  bay  window  in  the  opposite  house,  caught  a 
glimpse  through  the  lace  curtains  of  a  feminine  form. 
The  filmy  shade,  "  half  revealing,  half  concealing  "  the 
lurking  beauty,  rendered  it  all  the  more  alluring.  The 
gazing  youth  was  almost  certain  that  his  look  of  intense 
admiration  elicited  a  response — a  timorous,  fluttering,  but 
unmistakable  nodding  of  the  fair  head  behind  the  envious 
drapery.  He  ventured  to  bow  respectfully.  Yes;  surely 
that  timid,  tremulous  motion  meant  encouragement.  He 
must  get  rid  of  his  friend.  He  proposed  a  walk,  managed 
to  elude  his  companion,  and  hurried  back,  only  to  meet 
the  inevitable  Tom  at  the  steps.  Impatience  rendered 
him  desperate.  He  would  risk  all  and  write;  yes,  he 
would  ask  an  interview.  Surely,  after  all  those  "  nods" — 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  "  becks  and  wreathed  smiles," 
could  he  but  see  them — she  could  not  feign  anger  nor 
refuse  to  see  him.  The  note  was  penned,  dispatched, 
and  the  sender  anxiously  awaited  a  response.  The  door 
of  the  mansion  opened.  No,  it  was  not  his  messenger;  it 
was  a  tall  young  man  of  bucolic  but  decidedly  belligerent 
mien. 

"A  jealous  lover,"  thought  our  young  Lothario,  not 
without  some  little  pluming  of  his  vanity  at  the  ever-grati- 
fying consciousness  of  being  a  dangerous  fellow.  His 
gratification  was  short.  There  were  no  preliminary  words 
nor  hand-shakings,  though  it  was  evidently  to  be  a  fight 
"  to  a  finish."  In  the  intervals  of  the  lively  exercise  that 
ensued,  the  assailant  managed  to  pant  forth  :  "  You  gol- 
darned  jack  !  Insult  my  mam  with  your  fool  notes,  will 
you !  Can't  you  find  any  gal  but  a  poor  old  crcctcr  't's 
had  the  shakin'  palsy  this  ten  year — and  you  a  noddin' 
and  a  takin'  her  off!  She  told  me  to  tell  what  there's  left 
of  ye  when  I  git  through,  that  she's  lived  in  Michigan 
forty-two  year,  and  twenty-three  in  Californy,  and  you're 
the  first  ornery  little  " 

But  here  fortunately  wind  and  strength  were  pretty  well 
exhausted,  and  the  irate  Michigander  went  back  to  his 
"  mam,"  while  the  gentle  heart-smasher  took  his  grip-sack 
and  the  next  boat  for  San  Francisco.  Will  has  taken  a 
room  on  this  side,  and  has  fortified  himself  for  the  next 
campaign  with  a  double-lens  eyeglass,  warranted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  inviting  nod  and  the  shaking  palsy, 
even  through  the  delusive  medium  of  a  lace  curtain. 


When  the  Italian  Onofri  was  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  beating  his  little  step-daughter  with 
a  shovel  till  she  died  under  the  blows,  the  jury,  with  very 
little  delay  for  deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  Murder  in  the  first  degree,"  and  the  malignant  and 
brutal  wretch  was  sentenced  to  a  death  peaceful  and  mer- 
ciful compared  to  that  which  he  dealt  to  his  helpless  little 
victim.  A  Philadelphia  paper,  in  commenting  on  the 
case,  says  that  the  community  were  "  surprised  "  at  the 
verdict.  If  the  jury,  severally  or  conjointly,  had  done 
anything  to  deserve  this  "surprise"  (which,  in  view  of 
their  righteous  verdict,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe),  strict 
justice  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  entire  twelve 
should  be  hanged  with  the  murderer,  since  nothing  short 
of  a  record  of  atrocities  could  justify  any  one  in  being 
"  surprised  "  that  they  could  not  resist  the  mute  appeal  of 
murdered  childhood  for  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who 
had  tortured  the  life  out  of  its  tender  and  bleeding  body. 
If  this  child-slayer  escape  his  doom  by  any  quibble  of  the 
law,  it  is  evident  that  women  and  children  have  little  to 
hope  from  the  tender  mercies  of  their  "  protectors."  The 
Judge,  it  appears,  gave  the  jury  a  charge  favorable  to  the 
prisoner,  on  the  purely  sentimental  ground  that  he  was 
without  counsel — no  lawyer  being  found  base  enough  to 
appear  for  the  defense.  This  Judge's  sympathy  must  be 
of  a  very  robust  character,  as  it  can  be  aroused  by  a 
burly  athlete  who  has  used  his  brute  strength  to  beat  to 
a  jelly  a  fragile  child,  but  remains  dormant  before  the 
poor  little  one  whose  death  cries  were  hushed  by  the 
tender  ministrations  of  a  shovel  in  the  hands  of  her 
adopted  father.   


REVISING  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


It  was  upon  the  30th  of  June,  .1870,  that  the  company 
first  entered  upon  their  task,  and  in  the  interval,  before 
they  held  their  last  meeting,  upon  June  20th,  1884,  ten  of 
their  number  had  passed  away.  And  the  rest  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  solid  portion  of  their  lives  was  spent  upon  this 
great  work.  They  have  grown  old  while  endeavoring  to 
give  to  the  English-speaking  race  the  Word  of  God  in  a 
translation  representing,  as  exactly  as  was  possible,  the 
meaning  of •  the  original.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  reception  accorded  to  their  labors,  at  all 
events  they  know  that  they  have  worked  honestly  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  not  for  human  praise  or  reward. 

Their  usual  method  of  working  was  to  meet  upon  the 
morning  of  a  Tuesday  in  each  alternate  month,  and  to 
continue  their  session  for  ten  days,  until  the  Friday  in 
the  following  week.  On  each  morning  they  met  at  II, 
and  continued  their  labors  until  5  p.  m.,  except  ujxm  the 
last  Friday,  when,  for  the  convenience  of  trains  they 
broke  up  at  a  rather  earlier  hour.  Of  these  sessions  there 
have  been  no  less  than  eighty-five,  and  the  whole  number 
of  days  devoted  to  the  work  has  been  792.  Their  method 
of  working  was  to  begin  with  prayer,  after  which  the 
Hebrew  of  the  book  on  which  they  were  engaged  was 
read  verse  by  verse;  the  discussion  was  then  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  suggestions  of  absent  members;  and 
finally,  after  deliberation,  the  company  proceded  to  vote. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
gone  through  twice,  and  while  on  the  first  occasion  the 
vote  of  a  majority  was  sufficient,  at  the  second  revise 
nothing  was  retained  which  did  not  command  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  those  present.  Many  changes, 
therefore,  which  half  the  company  would  have  wished 
to  make,  and  which  are  at  least  probable,  have  been 
rejected.  At  this  revise  the  company  had  also  the  benefit 
of  the  notes  of  the  American  company,  which  were  often 
very  judicious.  Finally,  a  third  opportunity  was  per- 
mitted for  considering  dubious  renderings,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  contradictory  decisions;  and  there  was  thus 
ample  room  for  repentance  in  case  any  change  had  been 
too  thoughtlessly  made.  As  the  result,  the  version  errs 
rather  in  the  way  of  conservatism  than  of  rashness  or 
unnecessary  alteration  ;  but  this  is  the  smaller  fault  of  the 
two.  The  revisers  could  work  only  with  the  materials 
already  provided.  Their  business  was  not  original 
research,  but  the  judging  and  sifting  what  had  been 
furnished  by  others.  And,  remarkably  enough,  just  as 
they  are  finishing  their  labors,  unhoped-for  treasures  are 
being  brought  to  light.  Besides  Dr.  Gmsburg's  Massorah, 
a  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament,  said  to  be  at  least 
four  centuries  older  than  any  in  put  libraries,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  synagogue  at  Aleppo.  Portions,  too,  of 
very  ancient  codices  have  been  acquired  both  by  the 
British  Museum  and  by  the  Imperial  Library  at  Peters- 
burg. But  until  they  have  been  studied,  we  know  not 
what  will  be  their  bearing  upon  the  present  text.  Meas- 
ures were  at  one  time  taken  for  sending  out  I  )r.  Ginsburg 
to  collate  the  manuscript  at  Aleppo,  but  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  rendered  his  mission  impossible. 
But  our  hopes  still  turn  to  him  as  the  scholar  best  able  to 
make  these  treasures  really  available  for  our  use. 

And  thus,  then,  the  labors  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
pany have  been  restricted  to  the  revision  of  the  translation 
of  exactly  the  same  text  as  that  which  lay  before  the  re- 
visers in  the  days  of  King  James. — Tfu  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, in  The  Quiver  for  /ufy. 


The  progress  of  human  intercourse  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  table  printed  in  W'hittakcr's  Almanack,  which  shows 
that  almost  any  town  on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  reached 
from  London  in  less  than  a  month.  In  only  a  few  cases 
does  the  time  needed  for  travel  reach  above  forty  days, 
and  in  only  one  to  fifty-three.  This  is  a  journy  to  Samoa. 
Even  Congo  lies  only  forty-three  days,  and  South  Africa 
only  three  weeks  away.  I  low  much  more  good  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  might  have  done  in  the  twentieth  century  than 
he  was  allowed  to  compass  by  means  of  the  stage-coach 
of  the  nineteenth ! 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


"I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  cranks,"  recently  re- 
marked a  friend  to  the  Rambler.  "Cranks  turn  the 
world."  This  was  certainly  a  forcible  and  ingenious  way 
of  putting  the  metaphor  in  the  shape  of  a  pun,  and  the 
observation  was  not  wholly  ill-founded.  There  are 
cranks  and  cranks.  It  is  true  many  of  the  earnest  men 
of  the  world,  who  have  achieved  great  things  in  learning, 
art,  science  and  philosophy,  have  been  of  the  class  now 
denominated  under  that  head.  Socrates  was  probably 
generally  considered  an  old  crank  by  the  commonplace 
people  in  ancient  Athens,  and  his  gentle  Xantippe  doubt- 
less applied  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  modern  term  to 
him  whenever  he  became  absorbed  in  philosophical  dis- 
cussion, and  neglected  to  bring  home  meat  for  dinner  or 
order  flour  from  the  grocery.  John  the  Baptist  was  cer- 
tainly looked  upon  as  a  crank  by  the  respectable  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  of  J Qdea,  and  probably  some  may 
even  have  been  persuaded  to  regard  Jesus  in  the  same 
light,  in  spite  of  his  general  observance  of  social  forms 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  natural  that  the  common  mind  should  look  with 
some  suspicion  on  the  man  whose  character  places  him 
distinctly  apart  from  his  fellows.  It  matters  not  that  he 
should  be  full  of  regard  for  their  welfare,  and  should 
always  labor  to  do  them  good ;  the  fact  that  he  is  different 
from  the  masses  will  generally  be  an  effectual  bar  to  their 
understanding  or  appreciating  him.  Like  the  rat  in  the 
old  story,  who  put  on  the  bell  to  frighten  the  cat  and 
only  succeeded  in  scaring  away  his  own  companions,  the 
man  of  genius  who  would  benefit  his  fellows  will  often 
find  himself  deserted  by  them,  because  of  the  very  power 
which  enables  him  to  do  them  service. 

But  it  is  a  question  whether,  after  all,  much  of  the  in- 
justice which  the  world's  great  geniuses  have  experienced 
has  not  been  the  fault  of  these  lofty  individuals  them- 
selves. The  philosopher  who  lives  in  a  tub,  or  who  goes 
shuffling  about  the  streets  in  a  slovenly  dress,  with  un- 
kempt hair  and  beard,  need  not  wonder  that  the  multitude 
should  deride  him,  and  that  many  should  refuse  to  listen 
to  his  words  of  wisdom.  So  the  prophet,  unwashed  and 
unshorn,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  market-place,  need 
not  deem  it  strange  that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince respectable  people  that  he  is  a  duly  appointed  dele- 
gate from  the  Almighty. 

The  power  of  "  saving  common-sense"  would  seem  to 
be,  as  the  world  goes,  a  more  valuable  possession  than 
even  the  gift  of  genius  itself;  and  the  want  of  it  among 
the  great  of  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  their  misfortune. 
No  doubt  old  Socrates  richly  deserved  all  the  scoldings 
which  Xantippe  bestowed  upon  him;  and  if  he  was  able 
to  profit  ever  so  little  from  them,  as  well  as  receive  them 
meekly,  it  is  the  surest  proof  of  his  superior  wisdom.  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  our  own  late  pessimistic  philosopher,  Car- 
lyle,  should  not  have  been  blessed  with  a  Xantippe  as  a 
mate,  instead  of  a  gifted  woman  who,  in  foolish  fondness, 
threw  herself  under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  of  her 
husband's  tyranny,  to  be  crushed  to  death  with  slow  tor- 
ture. Such  a  history  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
are,  or  fancy  themselves,  geniuses,  not  to  imagine  them- 
selves exempt  from  the  common  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  What  matters  it  that  a  man  should  leave  behind 
him  a  few  great  works  to  be  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
if  his  neglect  of  the  simple  duties  which  lay  near  him  is 
to  make  his  character  the  subject  of  sentimental  pity  or 
undisguised  contempt?  It  were  better  to  be  the  humble 
hind,  who  tills  his  little  plat  of  ground  and  faithfully  re- 
gards the  responsibilities  of  his  lot,  than  the  great  man 
in  whose  life  "  the  white  light  of  fame  "  only  exposes  piti- 
able weaknesses  and  disgusting  vices. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  the  eccentricities  of 
genius,  in  the  way  of  excusing  the  sins  and  errors  of  men 
of  prominence  in  the  history  of  our  race,  as  though  the 
exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  follies  and  bassesse  was  the 
necessary  attribute  of  exceptional  mental  powers, 
instead  of  the  result  of  the  imperfections  of  fallible 
human  nature.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  the  man  of 
genius  who  neglects  or  abuses  his  family,  or  disregards 
the  common  laws  of  morality  and  decency,  than  for  any 
ordinary  individual.  A  certain  abstraction  is  to  be 
pardoned  in  a  man  entirely  absorbed  in  some  engrossing 
intellectual  pursuit.  A  man  like  Newton  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  being  so  absorbed  in  his  calculations  as  to 
forget  to  eat  his  dinner;  but  when  the  gift  of  genius  is 
made  an  excuse  for  the  grossest  self-indulgences,  and  even 
for  actual  crimes,  it  is  carrying  this  special  license  entirely 
too  far.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  individual  who 
possesses  the  most  transcendent  gifts  should  be  indulged 
in  every  folly  and  weakness  by  an  admiring  public,  like 
the  spoiled  child  who  is  fondled  and  cuddled  and  com- 
forted with  sugar-plums  when  he  cries  for  the  moon,  in- 
stead of  being  soundly  berated  by  way  of  needful  disci- 
pline. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  times  past,  the 
public  of  the  present  common-sense  age  will  have  far 
more  respect  for  the  poet  or  artist  who  makes  his  art  a 
business,  drives  a  close  bargain  with  the  purchasers  of  his 
wares,  provides  decently  for  his  family,  and  leaves  a 
respectable  bank  account  behind  him  when  he  dies,  than 
for  the  bohemian  who  affects  to  regard  money  as  sordid 
dross,  and  lounges  around  waiting  for  the  recognition 


which  he  regards  as  due  to  his  genius,  surrounded  by  a 
few  devoted  admirers  who  have  set  him  up  on  a  sort  of 
pedestal  to  be  worshiped.  Nor  will  the  aspirant  for  fame 
now  find  it  any  particular  advantage  to  effect  'eccentrici- 
ties of  dress  and  manners.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  wearing  his  hair  long  if  he  think  it  becoming;  no  one 
ever  quarreled  with  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  fordoing 
so;  but  he  must  not  expect  to  pass  for  a  genius  on  that 
account  alone.  The  Rambler  once  knew  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability  who  went  about  on  all  occasions 
looking  like  a  veritable  tramp,  and  he  was  of  course 
tolerated  on  account  of  his  cleverness;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  talents  gained  any  fuller  recognition 
on  account  of  such  disregard  of  the  rules  of  propriety, 
and  certainly  he  was  much  less  agreeable  socially  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  taken  pains  to  cultivate 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  genius  should  be  a  boor,  nor  should  he 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  show  a  becoming  regard  for 
the  costumes  and  amenities  of  society.  It  is  quite  as  well, 
too,  for  him  not  to  make  himself  unduly  conspicuous  by 
affecting  a  different  style  of  dress  from  that  of  his  time. 
Anything,  no  matter  how  ugly,  is  all  right  if  it  is  only  the 
fashion.  The  lion  may  not  fancy  particularly  having  his 
mane  done  up  in  curl-papers;  but  if  he  is  a  sensible  lion, 
and  amenable  to  the  influences  of  civilization,  he  will 
consent  to  this  as  well  as  any  other  process  which  will 
make  him  presentable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

=====        J-  D-  S< 

MY  FIRST  COMMAND. 


BY  J.  1".  ELLIOT. 


Though  many  years  have  passed  since  the  event  oc- 
curred which  I  am  about  to  chronicle,  so  deep  and  pain- 
ful an  impression  did  it  make  upon  my  mind,  that  even 
while  I  write  the  horrible  scene  is  reenacted  before  my 
imagination  with  painful  distinctness.  Early  in  life  I  was 
a  seaman  in  the  British  merchant  marine.  My  boon- 
companion  and  bosom  friend — or,  in  nautical  parlance, 
chum — was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Harry  Ross,  the 
perfect  beau-ideal  of  a  sailor.  Brave,  kind  and  generous, 
he  was  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  we  were  in- 
separable for  years.  Together  we  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  seamanship,  until  we  both  passed  our 
examination  before  the  Liverpool  Board  of  Trade,  and 
received  certificates  as  second  mates.  That  of  course 
necessitated  a  separation,  and  with  vows  of  undying  friend- 
ship we  parted,  Harry  going  as  second  officer  in  a  ship 
bound  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  to  Australia.  For 
some  months  we  tried  to  maintain  a  regular  correspond- 
ence, but  the  changing  scenes  of  a  sailor's  life  rendered  it 
so  uncertain  that  it  soon  ceased.  I  had  not  heard  of 
I  larry  for  several  years,  when  I  accidentally  met  him  in 
Sydney,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  my  predictions  of 
his  success  in  life  were  verified;  that  he  had  risen  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  and  was  then  commander  of  one  of  the 
finest  vessels  in  the  Pacific  waters.  Harry  was  proud  of 
his  success,  and  declared  his  earthly  happiness  to  be 
secure,  as  his  improved  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  marry 
the  maid  of  his  choice,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced 
for  years,  and  who  had  patiently  waited  until  he  was  in  a 
position  to  offer  her  a  home.  At  Harry's  invitation  I 
spent  the  evening  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  a  lovable  little  creature,  whose  very  soul  seemed 
wrapped  in  her  husband  A  few  of  the  happiest  hours 
I  have  known  were  spent  that  evening  in  their  cozy  par- 
lor, listening  to  their  many  plans  for  the  future,  the  fore- 
most of  which  was  to  render  comfortable  and  happy  the 
declining  years  of  Harry's  aged  mother,  who  was  then  on 
her  way  out  from  Scotland  to  join  them.  How  well  I  re- 
member the  look  of  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  sweet  young 
wife's  eyes  as  she  exhibited  the  neat  apartments  prepared 
for  the  old  lady.  Before  I  bade  them  adieu  I  became 
convinced  my  old  companion  had  found  the  surest  road 
to  earthly  happiness,  for  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  domestic 
circle,  in  the  love  of  a  pure  and  true  woman,  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages  are  at  fault. 

Harry's  vessel,  the  Prima  Donna,  was  then  about  to  sail 
for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  I  had  accepted  the 
position  of  first  officer  under  him.  At  that  time  the 
intricate  passage  through  Torres  straits  was  but  imper- 
fectly known,  and  the  law  compelled  ships  going  that 
way  to  come  to  anchor  every  evening  at  or  before  sun- 
set, and  not  get  under  way  before  sunrise  the  following 
morning.  Knowing  we  would  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use  boats,  I  requested  Harry  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
iron  quarter  davits,  two  wooden  ones  placed  directly  over 
her  stern,  on  which  a  boat  could  be  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  lowering — a  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  ladies  and  children  were  among  our 
passengers,  some  of  whom  might  at  any  moment  fall  over- 
board. It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  we  left  the  wharf, 
and  the  steamer  having  us  in  tow  headed  directly  out  in 
the  stream,  causing  our  bows  to  swing  out  and  our  stern 
in,  when  the  davit  on  the  port  side  was  broken  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  was  sufficient  solid  timber  left  to  sustain 
its  own  weight.  The  accident  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  detain  us,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage, 
with  the  fractured  davit  projecting  over  our  stern.  The 
passage  up  the  coast  of  Queensland  and  through  the 


straits  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced.' So  much  did  we  all  enjoy  ourselves,  that  several 
of  the  lady  passengers  used  to  laughingly  declare  that 
Mohammed  made,a  great  mistake  by  not  including  top- 
sail schooners  and  trade  winds  in  his  description  of  para- 
dise. 

While  in  dangerous  waters  our  captain  remained  almost 
constantly  on  deck,  but  once  safely  round  Cape  York,  and 
plain  sailing  before  us,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  entire 
control  of  the  vessel  in  my  hands,  never  interfering  in  her 
management  save  to  assist  in  taking  our  daily  observation. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June;  we  were  gently  gliding 
before  a  light  breeze,  with  all  sail  set.  The  passengers 
had  collected  beneath  the  awning  on  the  poop,  and  were 
wiling  away  the  time  with  music,  songs  and  various 
games  such  as  the  light-hearted  delight  in,  when  they 
were  joined  by  our  captain.  After  passing  a  lew  jocular 
remarks  with  some  of  the  ladies,  he  picked  up  a  little  girl 
who  was  sitting  in  her  mother's  lap,  and,  with  the  child 
in  his  arms,  walked  aft  and  glanced  at  the  binnacle. 
Happening  to  recollect  the  broken  davit,  by  a  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence,  he  sat  the  child  down  on  the 
deck,  and  springing  on  the  taffrail,  called  to  me,  saying: 
"  Mr.  E.,  don't  forget  to  have  a  new  davit  placed  here  as 
soon  as  we  arrive  in  port,  or  some  one,  not  knowing  this 
is  broken,  will  trust  his  weight  to  it  and  fall  overboard." 
While  speaking,  he  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  taffrail, 
gently  pressing  the  other  on  the  broken  davit,  as  if  to  see 
how  much  it  would  bear,  when  it  suddenly  snapped  short 
off,  causing  him  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  overboard. 
I  immediately  threw  the  end  of  a  rope  which  was  laying 
near  me,  toward  him,  and  seizing  the  wheel,  brought  the 
vessel  up  in  the  wind  to  stop  her  way. 

Poor  Ross  caught  the  rope,  and  we  were  in  the  act  of 
drawing  him  inboard,  having  almost  haulded  him  safe 
out  of  the  water,  when  two  monstrous  blue  sharks,  the 
most  dreaded  species,  darted  out  from  beneath  our 
counter,  and  there,  within  a  few  feet  of  a  dozen  horrified 
faces,  literally  tore  him  in  pieces.  The  look  of  terror  on 
his  upturned  face,  the  shriek  of  agony  that  burst  from 
his  lips,  haunt  me  still.  Several  of  the  lady  eye- 
witnesses swooned  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible  spectacle, 
and  one  rash  seaman  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
springing  overboard  to  his  assistance,- which,  of  course, 
would  but  have  added  another  victim  to.  the  tragedy. 
It  was  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  to  render  him  any  aid. 
Long  before  we  could  lower  a  boat  nothing  tbut  a  dark 
red  spot  and  some  fragments  of  mangled  clothing  and 
human  flesh,  around  which  several  large  sharks  we 
wrangling,  marked  the  spot  where  our  gallant  captain 
had  met  so  frightful  a  doom. 

Being  chief  officer  of  the  vessel,  of  course  I  succeeded 
poor  Ross  in  command  —  a  position  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  owners  upon  our  return  to  Sydney. 
Though  I  remained  in  her  for  several  years,  and  she  was  a 
splendid  vessel,  I  always  loathed  the  position  that  had 
been  attained  through  the  horrible  death  of  as  gallant  a 
sailor  and  true-hearted  comrade  as  ever  paced  a  quarter 
deck.  I  will  not  describe  my  interview  with  poor  Harry's 
wife  and  aged  mother,  but  earnestly  pray  I  may  never 
again  be  called  upon  to  pass  through  so  painful  an  ordeal. 
The  old  lady  survived  her  son  only  a  few  months.  Of 
the  widow's  fate  I  am  uncertain. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


The  system  of  accumulating  wealth  and  hereditary  suc- 
cession alone  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  Darwinian  law 
ever  gaining  a  footing  in  civilized  communities.  Among 
animals,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  takes  place  quite 
naturally,  because,  as  generations  succeed  each  other, 
each  one  must  create  his  own  position  according  to  his 
strength  and  abilities;  and  in  this  way  the  purifying 
process,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  so  extols,  is  effected. 
A.  similar  system  was  generally  prevalent  among  bar- 
barians; but,  at  the  present  day,  traces  of  it  may  be  seen 
only  in  instances  of  "self-made  men  ";  it  disappears  in 
their  children,  who,  even  if  they  inherit  their  parents' 
talents  and  capacities,  are  brought  up,  as  a  rule,  in  so 
much  ease  and  luxury  that  the  germs  of  such  talents  are 
destroyed,  Their  lot  in  life  is  assured  to  them,  so  why 
need  they  exert  themselves?  Thus  they  fail  to  cultivate 
the  qualities  and  tastes  they  may  have  inherited  from 
their  parents,  :jnd  they  and  their  descendants  become  in 
all  points  inferior  to  their  ancestors  who  secured  to  them, 
by  labor  and  industry,  the  privileged  position  they  hold. 
Hence  the  proverb,  A  fere  econome  fils  prodigi/e  (To  a 
thrifty  father,  a  spendthrift  son). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  wish  to  see  the  law 
of  natural  selection,  by  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
aptitudes,  established  amongst  us  should  begin  by  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  hereditary  succession. 

Among  animals,  the  vitiation  of  the  race  through  the 
multiplication  of  its  inferior  samples  is  prevented  "  by 
the  righting  so  universal  in  the  pairing  season."  In  the 
social  order  the  accumulation  and  hereditary  transmission 
of  wealth  effectually  impede  the  process  of  perfecting  the 
race.  In  Greece  after  the  athletic  sports,  or  in  those 
fortunate  and  chimerical  days  of  which  the  troubadours 
sang,  "  the  most  beautiful  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize 
to  the  most  valiant";  but,  in  our  prosaic  age,  rank  and 
fortune  too  often  triumph  over  beauty,  strength,  and 
health.  In  the  animal  world,  the  destiny  of  each  one  is 
decided  by  its  personal  qualities.  In  society,  a  man  at- 
tains a  high  position,  or  marries  a  beautiful  woman,  be- 
cause he  is  of  high  birth,  or  wealthy,  although  he  may  be 
lazy,  and  extravagant. — Emik  de  Lai'eleye,  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  June. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  ANNEX. 


As  the  great  test  of  a  new  machine  is  to  be  found  in  its 
actual  working,  and  as  improvements  are  thus  suggested 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of  as  pos- 
sible, so  the  scheme  of  public  education,  having  been  for 
a  long  time  upon  trial,  is  found  to  need  certain  changes, 
subtractions  and  additions.    Trial  has  revealed  defects. 

There  are  two  large  defects  in  the  free  schools  of  our 
country.  One  is  found  in  the  fact  that  not  all  parents 
will  accept  of  education  for  their  children,  even  as  a  gift. 
They  value  it  so  little  and  know  so  little  about  it  that 
they  will  not  accept  ol  it  when  they  are  offered 
it  for  nothing.  To  accept  of  such  a  gift  implies  upon 
the  part  of  the  one  who  accepts  some  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  commodity  tendered.  When  in  the  autumn 
plants  are  given  away  at  the  public  parks,  some  poor 
people  make  long  journeys  to  secure  a  few  pot-plants  for 
some  little  window,  while  other  poor  people  would 
tumble  pansy  and  geranium  into  the  gutter  were  they  sent 
to  the  front  door  by  the  Park  Commissioners;  for  persons 
equally  without  money  differ  much  in  the  matter  of  taste. 
Thus  are  there  thousands  of  parents  who  do  not  care 
anything  about  free  schools.  Their  children  roam  the 
streets  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  life,  getting  ready 
for  the  jail  or  penitentiary  further  along. 

If  the  government  knows  the  value  of  a  common  edu- 
cation so  well  as  to  assess  large  taxes  for  the  support  of  a 
general  system  of  instruction,  it  should  know  so  well  this 
value  as  to  compel  all  parents  and  guardians  to  accept  of 
the  merciful  provision.  If  education  may  be  optional,  it 
cannot  be  of  any  striking  value.  The  law-makers  that 
will  not  permit  dogs  to  roam  in  the  parks,  and  for- 
bid the  semi-idiot  from  throwing  banana  skins  on  the 
sidewalk,  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  right  to  compel 
children  to  put  in  a  regular  appearance  at  the  school- 
house  for  a  certain  number  of  months  or  years  in  the  life 
of  those  children. 

A  second  defect  in  the  public  schools  is  found  in  their 
inability  to  benefit  all  the  children  who  do  appear  at  the 
free  doors.  Parents  who  are  full  of  anxiety  that  their 
boy  should  learn  something,  are  pained  at  the  infor- 
mation that  their  boy  must  be  taken  away.  He  cannot 
be  flogged  into  good  behavior,  for  this  would  be  to  make 
a  torture-room  out  of  the  school-house,  and  a  mule-driver 
out  of  each  refined  teacher.  The  result  is,  that  when  a 
boy  has  no  honor  and  no  taste  he  behaves  badly  so  as  to 
be  sent  home,  and  is  thus  turned  out  upon  the  commons 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of  mischief.  Bad 
behavior  is  thus  rewarded  by  a  summer  on  the  margin  of 
a  base  ball  ground,  or  at  the  doors  of  saloons,  or  in 
prowling  along  alleys  in  search  of  objects  of  cruelty  or 
plunder.  Thus  the  state  abandons  its  educational 
scheme  at  the  points  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  readily 
permits  the  devil  to  take  possession  of  thousands  of  young 
minds  which  might  have  been  saved  from  the  service  of 
such  a  ruinous  master. 

What  is  needed  besides  compulsory  education  is  an  an- 
nex to  each  public  school,  in  which  annex  those  must 
learn  some  manual  art  who  fail  in  the  intellectual  branches. 
It  would  thus  be  found  that  many  boys  who  cannot  do 
anything  with  books  can  soon  do  much  with  tools,  and 
can  even  be  made  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  results  of 
the  bench,  the  engraver's  tools,  the  tile-making  industry, 
and  the  many  shapes  of  mechanical  pursuit.  At  Elmira, 
New  York,  an  eminent  teacher  reports  great  success  in 
his  effort  to  get  an  industrial  education  into  heads  and 
hearts  that  did  not  make  any  effort  to  appreciate  the  edu- 
cation contained  in  books. 

Experience  should  thus  induce  our  public  instructors 
to  widen  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  young,  and 
should  now  assume  that  there  are  thousands  who  are  too 
good  to  be  made  into  food  for  the  jail  and  the  gallows. 
Unable  to  master  a  book,  they  may  be  fitted  by  nature 
for  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  artistic  skill.  The  El- 
mira boys  learned  to  enjoy  tile-making  and  form-mold- 
ing, and  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dol- 
lars made  terra-cotta  and  tile  objects  that  were  worth  four 
hundred  dollars.  In  many  of  the  large  cities  this  subject 
of  industrial  education  is  receiving  attention,  but  up  to 
this  date  the  thought  given  to  this  subject  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  demand  in  the  grave  matter. 

The  most  of  industrial  schools  are  a  ki.idof  penal  colony 
or  reform  school ;  but  how  defective  that  idea  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  boy  must  be  a  notoriously 
bad  boy  before  he  enters  one  of  those  refuges.  A  general 
system  of  education  must  provide  industrial  instruction 
for  boys  not  yet  bad.  It  must  be  a  system  of  prevention, 
and  not  of  cure.  The  primitive  idea  need  not  form  any 
part  of  these  annexes.  It  must  simply  be  understood  that 
if  the  lad  cannot  hold  a  book,  perhaps  he  can  hold  an 
architect's  pencil,  or  a  carver's  knife,  or  a  painter's  brush, 
or  can  handle  the  potter's  clay.  Thus  a  love  of  an  indus- 
try may  come,  and  make  a  useful  and  happy  citizen  at  last 
out  of  a  lad  which  our  present  school  system  ejects  rather 
rudely  from  the  temple  of  knowledge  to  the  commons 
and  streets. 

As  our  free  schools  have  in  one  direction  reached  the 
idea  of  a  high  school,  which  comes  as  a  form  of  stimulus 
and  final  reward  for  all  those  who  do  duty  well  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  so  may  our  public  edu- 
cational system  attach  to  all  our  buildings  departments 
of  manual  skill,  and  then  make  all  these  point  to  some 
high  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  shall  rise  up  as  an 
allurement  and  reward  for  a  large  number  of  lads  whose 
cases  have  been  too  readily  dismissed  as  hopeless. 

Since  the  public  instruction  which  now  blesses  our  land 
was  called  into  existence  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  it  should  learn  wisdom  from  its  wide  and 
long  experiment,  and  constantly  amend  its  workings,  and 
thus  render  more  and  more  of  good  to  those  millions  in 
whose  service  it  long  ago  enlisted. — David  S7v'mg,  in 
Current.   


The  purple  dye  of  Tyre  was  discovered  about  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  the  art  was  not  lost 
until  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. 


MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING. 


She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ecl  a  clearer, 

And  naist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 

The  warstle  and  the  care  o't: 

Wi'  her  I'll  blithely  bear  it, 

And  think  my  lot  divine.  Robert  Burns. 


THE  PARTING  l.OYEKS. 


She  says,  "The  cock  crows — hark!  " 
He  says,  "  No;  still  'tis  dark." 

She  says,  "  The  dawn  grows  bright." 
He  says,  "  Oh,  no,  my  light." 

She  says,  "  Stand  up  and  say, 
Gets  not  the  heaven  gray?" 

He  says,  "The  morning  star 
Climbs  the  horizon's  bar." 

She  says,  "Then  quick  depart; 
Alas!  you  now  must  start. 

"  But  give  the  cock  a  bluw 

Who  did  begin  our  woe!"      William  R.  Alger. 


TOWARDS  THE  SUNSET. 


All  day  she  sat  in  silence  there, 

Beside  the  bowery  cottage  door, 
In  her  old  oaken  rocking  chair, 
Courting  the  balmy  summer  air 

That  floated  past  her  evermore. 

She  was  a  picture  fair  to  see, 

With  snowy  cap  and  velvet  band, 
And  fingers  moving  busily, 
•  Her  knitting  needles  glancing  free 

Across  the  stocking  in  her nand. 

And  as  the  summer  day  went  by, 

A. thousand  thoughts  would  slowly  fleet 

Across  her  brow  ;  and  in  her  eye, 

Though  gone  its  light  and  brilliancy, 
Waken  a  quiet  brightness  sweet, 

And  recollections  numberless. 

Perchance  not  wholly  glad  they  be, 
But  touched  with  that  sweet  peacefulness 
With  which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  doth  bless 

The  souls  he  loves  most  tenderly. 

And  she  would  wipe  away  the  tear 

That  very  slowly  filled  her  eye, 
And  wandered  gently,  bright  and  clear, 
On  to  her  wrinkled  cheek,  and  there 

Rested  in  soft  tranquility  — 

Well  trusting  evermore  that  He 
Who  calms  his  children  when  they  weep, 

Will  fill  at  last  most  faithfully 

The  measure  of  his  blessing  free, 
By  giving  his  beloved  sleep. 

The  Quiver  for  fitly. 


THE  ANGLER. 


But  look!  o'er  the  fall  see  the  angler  stand 
Swinging  his  rod  with  skillful  hand; 
The  fly  at  the  end  of  his  gossamer  line 

Swims  through  the  sun  like  a  summer  moth, 
Till,  dropt  with  a  careful  precision  line, 

It  touches  the  pool  beyond  the  froth. 
A-sudden  the  speckled  hawk  of  the  brook 
Darts  from  his  covert  and  seizes  the  hook. 
Swift  spins  the  reel;  with  easy  slip 
The  line  plays  out,  and  the  rod,  like  a  whip 
Lithe  and  arrowy,  tapering,  slim, 
Is  bent  to  a  bow  o'er  the  brooklet's  brim, 
Till  the  trout  leaps  up  in  the  sun,  and  flings 
The  spray  from  the  flash  of  his  finny  wings; 
Then  falls  on  his  side,  and,  drunken  with  fright, 

Is  towed  to  the  shore  like  a  staggering  barge, 

Till  beached  at  last  on  the  sandy  marge, 
When  he  dies  with  the  hues  of  the  morning  light, 
While  his  sides  with  a  cluster  of  stars  arc  bright. 
The  angler  in  his  basket  lays 
The  constellation,  and  goes  his  ways. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


THE  ROSE. 


Then  took  the  generous  host 

A  basket  Idled  with  roses.    Every  guest 

Cried,  "(iive  me  roses!  "  and  he  thus  addressed 
His  words  to  all :    "  He  who  exalts  them  most 
In  song,  he  only  shall  the  roses  wear." 
Then  sang  a  guest  :    "The  rose's  cheeks  arc  fair; 
It  crowns  the  purple  bowl,  and  no  one  knows 
II  the  rose  colors  it,  or  it  the  rose." 
And  sang  another:    "Crimson  is  its  hue, 
And  on  its  breast  the  morning's  crystal  dew 
Is  changed  to  rubies."    Then  a  third  replied: 
"  It  blushes  in  the  sun's  enamored  sight 
As  a  young  virgin  on  the  wedding  night, 

When  from  her  face  the  bridegroom  lifts  the  vail." 
When  all  had  sung  their  songs,  I,  Hassan,  tried. 

"The  rose,"  I  sang,  "is  either  red  or  pale, 
Like  maidens  whom  the  flame  of  passion  burns, 
And  love  or  jealousy  controls,  by  turns. 
Its  buds  are  lips  preparing  for  a  kiss; 
Its  open  flowers  are  like  the  blush  of  the  bliss 
On  lovers'  checks;  the  thorns  its  armor  are, 
And  in  its  center  shines  a  golden  star, 
As  on  a  favorite's  cheeks  a  sequin  clows; 
And  thus  the  garden's  favorite  is  the  rose." 
The  master  from  his  open  basket  shook 
The  roses  on  my  head.  Bayard  Taylor. 


SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT. 

A  dispatch  from  London  announces  the  death  of  this 
eminent  musician  and  composer,  who  was  born  at  Stutt- 
gart, November  27,  1.804,  ar>d  was  therefore  eighty-one 
years  of  age.  After  studying  under  Hummel  at  Wiemar, 
he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  presented  to  Weber,  who 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  for  three  years,  to  use 
Sir  Julius's  words,  treated  him  "  not  only  as  a  pupil,  but 
as  a  son."  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was,  on  Weber's 
recommendation,  appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  ope- 
ratic ]>erformances  at  Vienna,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
became  chef  d'orchestrc  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  where 
he  produced  his  first  opera,  Giacinta  ed  Ernesto.  The 
young  maestro  went  to  Paris  in  1837,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Malibran,  who  suggested  his  visiting 
London,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  he  has 
resided  there.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  be  musical 
director  of  the  opera  bouffe  at  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
where  he  successfully  brought  out  a  little  work,  Un  Anno 
ed  un  (Homo,  originally  produced  in  Naples.  In  1838  he 
produced  his  first  English  opera,  The  Gypsy's  Warning. 
Sir  Julius  was  subsequently  engaged  as  orchestral  con- 
ductor of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  throughout  the  |>eriod 
of  Mr.  Bunn's  engagement,  during  which  Halfe's  Bohe- 
mian Girl,  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  and  other  works, 
were  brought  out.  To  this  period,  too,  belongs  Sir 
Julius  Benedict's  finest  operas — The  Brides  of  Venice  and 
The  Crusaders,  both  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  the 
composer's  immediate  direction.  In  1850  he  accompa- 
nied Jenny  Lind  to  the  United  States,  and  directed  all  the 
concerts  given  by  her  during  her  tour  in  this  country. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  accepted  an  engagement  as 
musical  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theater,  and  after- 
wards at  Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Mapleson's  establish- 
ment was  for  a  time  transferred.  When  in  i860  Mr. 
Maplcson  was  about  to  produce,  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
ter, an  Italian  version  of  Oheron,  Benedict  added  recita- 
tives which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  insep- 
arably to  the  opera,  i860  was  also  the  year  of  IJenedict's 
beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of  Undine — produced  at 
the  Norwich  festival — in  which  Clara  Novello  made  her 
first  appearance.  In  1862,  Benedict  brought  out  The 
Lily  0/  Killamey.  In  1863  he  composed  the  cantata  of 
Richard  Caur  de  Lion  for  the  Norwhich  festival  of  that 
year.  His  operetta,  The  Bride  of  Song,  was  given  at 
Covent  Carden  in  1864;  his  oratorio  of  St.  Cecilia  at 
the  Norwich  festival  in  1865;  that  of  St.  Peter  at  the 
Birmingham  festival  of  1870. 

There  is  no  form  of  music  which  this  versatile  composer 
had  not  cultivated;  and,  though  more"  prolific  masters 
may  have  lived,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  who 
had  labored  with  success  in  so  many  different  styles.  In 
1873  a  symphony  by  the  veteran  composer  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
would  include,  besides  ballads  and  piano-forte  fantasias, 
operas,  oratorios  and  cantatas — compositions  in  the  high- 
est form  of  orchestral  music.  Sir  Julius  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  187 1.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  lie  was  named  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph  (Austria)  and  of  Fred- 
eric (Wurtemburg).  It  was  determined,  in  the  same  year, 
by  his  English  friends  to  offer  him  a  testimonial  "  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  labors  during  forty  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  and  as  a  token  of  their  esteem."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  a  service  of  silver,  including  a 
magnificent  group  of  candelabra,  was  presented  to  Sir 
Julius  the  following  summer,  at  Dudley  House,  before  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  and  amateurs 
in  London.  Beside  being  a  member  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Austrian  and  Wurtemburgian  orders,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  was  decorated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal  and  Hanover.  For 
fifty  years  Sir  Julius's  annual  concert  was  awaited  in  Lon- 
don as  a  feature  in  the  musical  season  of  the  city  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  fifty-first  concert  in  this 
remarkable  series  was  appointed  for  June  17,  the  veteran's 
health  being  at  one  time  so  far  restored  as  to  justify  him 
in  superintending  the  arrangements,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  be  able  to  appear  at  the  concert  as  director, 
if  not  as  performer.  His  only  opera  played  in  Boston, 
and  possibly  in  the  United  States,  was  The  l.ily  of  Killar- 
ney.  His  compositions  for  orchestra  or  piano-forte  have 
often  figured  on  American  programmes,  as  have  also  his 
songs  and  movements  from  his  operas,  since  the  days 
when  Jenny  Lind  made  them  popular. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sheik  Kcmal  Edin  Dcmiri,  who  died  A.  D.  1405,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  voluminous  treatise  on  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, relates  the  following  story  as  a  fact :  "  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  called  Olili,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  .sea, 
were  in  olden  times  metamorphosed  into  monkeys,  in 
punishment  for  their  wickedness.  They  had  broken  the 
Sabbath  by  fishing.  Some  of  their  pious  fellow-citizens 
endeavored  in  vain  to  convey  them  back  into  the  path  of 
virtue  ;  and,  finally,  when  all  admonitions  proved  useless, 
left  the  town.  Returning  to  their  homes  three  days  later, 
they  found,  instead  of  their  neighbors,  baboons,  which 
met  them,  looking  sorrowfully  and  expressing  by  signs 
and  attitude  that  they  recognized  the  friends  whose  ad- 
vice they  had  scorned  with  so  dreadful  a  result.  In  his 
anger,  Allah  had  inflicted  a  terrible  sentence  upon  them." 

A  modern  French  writer  has  said :  "In  the  domain  of 
the  useful  arts,  each  age  reveals  characteristic  tendencies. 
In  the  last  century,  mankind  had  need  to  clothe  itself 
cheaply.  The  nineteenth  century  has  wished  for  light." 
To  the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  wish  is  mainly  due;  yet,  while  the  products 
of  petroleum  are  used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  dwellings 
of  the  land,  but  few  of  those  who  occupy  them  realize 
that  sixty  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  flow  from  the 
earth  every  day,  and  that  more  than  thirty  million  barrels 
are  now  stored  above  ground  in  huge  iron  tanks,  and  that 
fifteen  thousand  barrels  are  required  to  supply  each  day's 
demand  in  the  United  States  alone.— Popular  Science. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


END  OF  THE  STEVENS  BATTERY. 


It  any  of  the  millionaires  who  are  owners  of 
the  new  Queen  Anne  cottages  at  Babylon,  Bay 
Shore,  or  some  of  the  other  summer  resorts  on 
Lone  Island,  were  to  be  told  that  the  handsome 
woodwork  finishings  are  merely  remnants  of  the 
old  Stevens  Battery,  the  statement  would  prob- 
ably be  received  with  many  doubts.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  When  Mr.  Stevens  presented  the 
famous  vessel  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the 
United  States  government  decided  that  a  man- 
of-war  could  not  be  accepted  as  the  individual 
property  of  any  stale.  Mr.  Stevens  then  offered 
it  to  the  national  government,  but  it  was  re- 
fused as  being  inadequate  to  perform  the  duties 
required  by  a  war-ship.  Several  suits  followed 
this  decision,  between  the  estate  of  Mr.  Stevens 
and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  claimed 
that,  although  it  could  riot  hold  the  vessel,  it 
was  entitled  to  its  value  in  money.  The  final 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  state,  and  the 
Stevens  Battery,  as  it  stood  on  the  ways,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  William  L.  Laimbeer,  ol  New  York 
City,  for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
given  six  months  in  which  to  remove  his  pur- 
chase, but  for  half  of  that  time  he  turned  it 
over  to  the  Stevens  Institute  for  the  use  of  its 
scholars.  In  consequence,  President  K.  II. 
Thurston  was  able  to  give  his  pupils  three 
months  of  most  interesting  practical  study. 

The  dismantling  of  the  hull  occupied  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  allotted  the  purchase.  On  no 
day  during  this  period  were  there  less  than  forty 
men  at  work,  while  at  times  the  number  ran  up 
to  one  hundred.  The  woodwork  was  all  found 
to  be  of  the  finest  Georgia  pine,  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation.  That  used  in  the  sides  of  the 
hull  was  in  layers  to  a  thickness  of  five  feet  six 
inches.  These  layers  were  dovetailed  together, 
and  secured  by  bolts  four  feet  long,  fii  and 
around  these  joinings  creosote  was  packed  in 
large  quantities;  and,  although  this  wood  had 
been  in  place  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  was 
found  to  lie  in  better  condition  than  when 
freshly  cut.  All  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and 
the  strength  of  the  tools  could  not  force  the 
layers  of  wood  apart,  and  the  work  was  finally 
done  by  burning.  It  was  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly dry  and  susceptible  of  high  polish,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  large  quantity  of  it  has  been 
used  in  the  new  cottages  built  and  building  on 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 

Krom  the  hold  were  taken  two  engines  of 
6,000  horse-power,  each  made  expressly  for  use  in 
a  twin  screw  vessel,  and  therefore  worthless. 
These  were  broken  up  and  sold  to  the  Delamater 
Iron  Works,  from  whence  they  came.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  prqpelling  engines  there  were 
sixteen  driving  engines,  which  were  preserved 
intact  and  taken  to  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  still  used  as  siqierior  to  any  new 
inventions.  Over  2,000  tons  of  iron  plate  were 
taken  from  the  battery  and  sold  to  tne  Catau- 
sagua  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  and  33  per 
cent  of  it  was  rerolled  in  this  country.  '1  he 
balance  was  sent  abroad.  The  bolts  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel  were  made  in  Scot- 
land for  that  purpose,  and  possessed  unusual  ten- 
sile qualities.  These  were  in  good  condition 
after  their  long  years  of  service,  and  were 
shipjied  to  England,  where  they  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrels  for  the  sportsman's  shot- 
gun. The  bolt  heads  were  bought  by  a  nickel 
plater,  who  sold  them  to  a  patriotic  public. 

When  all  the  movable  articles  had  been  carted 
away,  the  two  pointed  ends  of  the  boat  were 
chopped  off,  and  the  immense  hull  (over  four 
hundred  feet  long)  was  parted  by  its  own  weight. 
'The  labor  of  collecting  the  remnants  was  then 
comparatively  easy.  Immense  quantities  of 
iant  powder  were  used,  however,  to  reduce  the 
ulk  of  the  iron  to  a  mass  small  enough  to  be 
carted  away.  There  remains  intact  to-day  but 
one  article  that  was  used  on  board  the  Stevens 
ironclad  steam  battery.  It  is  a  bronze  bell,  four 
feet  in  circumference.  A  cast  mark  near  the  top 
bears  the  date  of  184I,  and  it  is  probably  the 
oldest  bronze  bell  in  America  to-day.  It  still 
performs  its  duty  at  the  country  place  of  Dock 
Commissioner  Laimbeer,  father  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  boat,  at  Tenafly,  New  Jersey.  'The  heirs 
of  Mr.  Stevens  say  that  he  spent  over  $2,000,000 
upon  his  pet  project,  in  addition  to  $500,000 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  government.  In 
his  will  was  a  codicil  ordering  the  ex|>enditure 
of  $1,200,000  additional,  which  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  General  George  B.  McClellan. 
When  put  up  at  auction  this  mass  of  iron  that 
had  never  even  been  afloat  brought  $55,000.  It 
cost  Mr.  Laimbeer  in  addition  $31,000  to  break 
her  up,  but  by  selling  it  only  as  raw  material  he 
made  a  very  handsome  profit. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD. 


The  locomotive,  one  of  the  greatest  promoters 
of  our  modern  civilization,  rolls  over  tne  sites  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient  buried  cities  of  the 
world.  Prolessor  Plongeon,  the  celebrated  sci- 
entist, archaeologist  and  antiquarian,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  has  made  some  wonderful 
discoveries  of  late  years,  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Yucatan.  'The  first  ruins  examined  by  the  Pro- 
fessor were  those  known  as  Uxmal.  He  dis- 
covered that  at  different  periods  three  cities  had 
covered  the  same  site.  The  most  ancient  ruins 
are  buried  under  many  feet  of  mold,  thus  indi- 
cating their  vast  antiquity.  The  sculptured 
stones  and  carved  idols  and  columns  of  the 
sacred  city  indicate  a  high  civilization,  while  the 
hieroglyphics  are  better  executed  than  the  work 
of  the  Egyptians  during  the  era  of  the  Pharaohs. 
'The  third  and  latest  series  of  ruins,  while  dis- 
closing the  presence  of  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation, are,  strange  to  say,  of  a  more  primitive 
type,  thus  showing  that  the  founders  of  the  new 
city  were  of  a  different  race,  and  were  not  so 
highly  enlightened  as  their  predecessors. 

From  Uxmal  the  arch;eologist  went  to  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza.  'The  site  of  this 
aboriginal  center  of  population  covers  many 
square  miles  of  area.  Mr.  Plongeon  made  nu- 
merous interesting  discoveries;  on  the  faces  of 
many  of  the  stones  exhumed  he  found  admir- 
able astronomical  representations.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  latter,  which  por- 
trayed the  principal  constellations,  and  consider- 


ing the  position  of  certain  fixed  stars,  as  com- 
pared with  their  present  stations  in  the  heavens 
the  scientist  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  the 
ancient  city  of  Chichen  Itza  was  founded  from 
iy,ooo  to  20,000  years  ago. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  above 
mentioned  localities,  the  Professor  proceeded  to 
visit  all  the  other  ruins  that  were  accessible. 
His  researches  have  been  thorough  and  exhaust- 
ive. They  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  are  much  more  complete  than  those  of  our 
celebrated  countryman  John  L.  Stephens.  Pro- 
fessor Plongeon  took  casts  of  the  principal  idols, 
columns,  and  hieroglyphic  covered  stones  he  dis- 
covered, but  which  were  too  bulky  to  be 
removed.  He  also  secured  numerous  interesting 
relics,  which,  together  with  the  casts,  were  at  the 
Exposition,  New  Orleans. — Republic. 


I  STRIVE  FOR  THE  HIGHEST. 


HY  I1.WII1   I  KSSI  K  I.K/.INSKY. 


I  breathe  the  song  which  knows  no  schism: 
Elow'rets  budding,  wavelets  mingling, 
Choral  nature  with  me  singing 
Optimism. 

What  keeps  alive  yet  Judaism? 

Now  that  with  form  her  kernel's  shelled, 
Why  has  not  Death  her  parting  knelled? 
Optimism. 

Wherein  the  might  of  Christianism? 
What  lingered  on  when  Bruno  burned? 
What  Jurked  in  thee  that  Luther  spurned? 
Optimism. 

Men  die  for  love;  some  hate  Buddhism. 

What  sec  mine  eyes,  when  outstretched  hand, 
'The  curtains  drawn,  points  out  thy  land? 
Optimism. 

Why  curse  I  not  base  Heathenism? 
Poor  lowly  man,  he  tries  to  scan 
What  you  have  clouded,  thinking  man — 
Optimism. 

What  has  as  many  sides  as  Prism? 

What  loathes  the  bane  of  Sectarianism? 
What  goes  no  further  than  Deism? 
Optimism. 

What  build'st  thou  on,  Materialism? 
What  gives  thee  right,  Lord  Despotism? 
Without  what  woo  I  Ostracism? 

Pessimism. 
San  Fkancisco,  6,  12,  '85. 


Far  on  the  way  to  Smith  sound  dwell  a  white 
family  who  are  considerably  nearer  the  north 
pole  than  any  other  whites  have  ever  lived. 
Explorers  have  s|>ent  some  months  or  years  much 
further  north,  but  Mr.  Jensen's  little  home  is  the 
most  northern  habitation  occupied  by  a  family 
of  whites  in  the  world.  Jensen  and  his  wife 
and  four  or  five  children  have  lived  for  twenty 
years  at  Tcssuisak,  in  seventy-three  degrees 
twenty-four  minutes  north  latitude,  some  forty 
miles  north  of  U]>ernavik.  This  is  the  most 
northern  post  of  the  Danish  government,  and 
lensen  is  in  charge  of  the  station.  It  is  his 
lmsiness  to  buy  furs,  oil,  walrus  ivory,  and  dried 
fish  from  the  Esquimaux  of  his  district.  Once  a 
year  the  government  vessel  calls  to  take  on  his 
collections  of  merchandise.  It  leaves  for  the 
little  family  a  year's  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
books  and  newspapers,  and  a  package  of  letters 
from  their  relations  in  Denmark,  and  then 
steams  away,  and  Jensen's  home  is  cut  off  for 
another  year  from  communication  with  the 
world  outside  of  his  little  harbor.  'The  family 
have  grown  accustomed  to  their  constant  isola- 
tion, and  say  they  have  no  wish  to  return  to 
Denmark.  For  months  at  a  time,  during  the 
long  winter  night,  they  are  entirely  alone,  not 
even  an  Esquimau  coming  within  miles  of  Tcs- 
suisak. 'Then  the  family  has  daily  sessions,  and 
the  younger  children  are  taught  to  read  about 
the  busy  world  they  have  never  seen. 

'The  number  of  non-working  holidays  in 
France,  including  Sundays,  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred whole  days  in  each  year.  In  Greece  they 
have  one  hundred  days;  in  England  there  are 
eighty-four;  in  Russia  sixty-six. 


PY/EMIA 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 

 OF  

THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  M%TH 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  tho  blood  of 
which  the  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  JJoils,  arid  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  tin;  taint  of  Scrofula ^ivos 
warning  of  its  presence  by  sueh  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  usin^  Ayf.k's 
S  ahsaI'akii.La.  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
venl  its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
Avkr's  8ar8aparii.la.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EMIA, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  I -'bin-ill  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  arc  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  anil  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  Buffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine, that,"  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

1'RErARED  HY 

Dr.  J.  C  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $0. 


SMOKE  THE    ^  ECW 


OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 


No  print iiis  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette i|  bmkosski)  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

883-995  Battery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Kire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  \  M>  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
S18  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  atreet, 

San  Francisco. 


* 


STAR  COAL. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  hums  longer,  makes  less 
>moke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
^our  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
4  KlftAK  It  l  \  I  It  COAL  CO., 

106  to  112  Mission  street. 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE   TO    mini  It  IN    ANY  STYLE. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

1  -"'  and  131  Kearny  Street. 

alSt.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


poR the  , 

PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery.  San 
Francisco.  £.  K.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  7x1  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)'  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele* 
phone,  and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuxe  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   33.  18S2. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  roR  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  It  11  si  1  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand* 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to* 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  stage  has  been  so  long  associated  in  our 
minds  with  all  that  is,  if  not  altogether  forced 
and  unnatural,  yet  of  the  extreme  high-pressure 
order  of  virtue,  vice,  sentiment  and  emotion, 
that  a  character  like  that  of  "  Josh  Whitcomb," 
full  of  natural,  homely  kindliness  and  quaint, 
rural  simplicity,  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  country 
air  to  lungs  clogged  with  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  the  city.  So  thoroughly  does  the  good- 
natured,  warm-hearted  farmer  win  upon  the 
audience  that  we  extend  our  confidence  and 
esteem  even  to  his  "counterfeit  presentment" 
on  the  stage.  Long  usage  has  enabled  us  to 
listen  without  any  jarring  sense  of  incongruity 
to  the  stage  expression  ot  the  most  elevated 
sentiments  of  honor,  chivalry,  and  all  the  heroic 
virtues,  by  men  whose  lives  are  notoriously  far 
from  being  an  exemplification  of  the  "lines" 
which  they  mouth  so  feelingly.  We  can  view 
with  apathy  the  tearful  but  unbending  severity 
of  the  melodramatic  heroine,  and  the  indignant 
scorn  of  the  conventional  "And  what  if  I 
refuse?"  from  lips  that  are  popularly  supposed 
not  to  refuse  anything,  from  a  diamond  solitaire 
to  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree.  But,  despite 
these  familiar  and  unremarked  anomalies,  it 
were  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  who  has 
become  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  genial, 
childlike,  and  withal  charitable  and  simply 
religious,  old  down-East  farmer,  does  not  possess 
in  his  own  proper  person  the  engaging  qualities 
of  his  lovable  prototype;  and  I  confess  that  it 
would  be  a  keen  disappointment  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  beaming  countenance  of  Den  Thompson 
in  his  favorite  character  is  not  that  of  a  good, 
whole-souled  man. 

The  play  never  loses  its  charm.  It  is  like 
an  old-fashioned,  rustic  flower-bed  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  artificial  borders  and  trim  parterres 
of  French  gardening.  It  is  clean  and  whole- 
some, both  in  character  and  incident;  and  so 
long  as  the  American  heart  can  appreciate  sim- 
ple, homely  goodness,  Josh  Whitcomb  can  knock 
the  whole  morbid  and  meretricious  French  dra- 
ma out  of  time  in  one  round. 

The  cast  of  male  characters  is  very  near  the 
same  as  at  Mr.  Thompson's  last  visit,  and  is,  as 
before,  thoroughly  good.  One  of  the  new  ones, 
"Mr.  Bedell"  (John  Martin)  has  a  pleasing 
tenor  voice,  and  at  the  birthday  party  in  the 
second  act  gave  a  specimen  of  it  which  called 
out  an  encore,  in  response  to  which  he  gave  a 
little  song  with  the  refrain— 

"folie  Fifine,  jt  t'aime — 
That's  all  the  French  I  know." 

His  knowledge  certainly  did  not  include  pronun- 
ciation, as  his  "Jolly  Fifine,  ja  tamer  "  was  un- 
compromisingly English.  The  same  "Roundy  " 
as  before  (Ignacio  Martinetti)  did  some  very 
neat  dancing,  and  Uncle  Josh's  breakdown  was 
as  realistic  and  delightful  as  of  old.  Every  one 
can  vouch  for  the  delight,  but  the  realism  is 
fully  patent  only  to  the  favored  ones  who  have 
attended  a  country  dance,  and  noted  the  awful 
solemnity  and  anxious  attention  to  the  "step" 
and  the  "  figger  "  that  marks  the  rustic  perform- 
ers. Let  those  whose  experience  of  dancing  is 
limited  to  a  city  soiree  dansante  watch  Uncle 
Josh's  face,  and  they  will  learn  what  dancing  is 
in  its  native  fierceness.  "Tot"  (Miss  Edith 
Murilla)  is  sweet  and  pathetic,  and  as  pretty  as 
her  wig  will  allow.  The  cast  of  female  charac- 
ters is  a  new  one  throughout,  but  it  is  well 
selected  and  very  satisfactory. 

The  continued  popularity  of  this  most  delight- 
ful play  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Bush 
Street  is  crowded  every  night  with  a  smiling  and 
appreciative  audience. 

But  after  all,  the  highly  spiced  French  dishes 
are  attractive  to  the  civilized  palate,  and  that  is 
what  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  is  serving  up  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  in  good  style  and  to  good 
houses.  The  Stranglers  of  Paris  is  excellently 
mounted,  and  more  than  passably  acted.  Mr. 
Theodore  Hamilton  as  "Jagon,"  the  strangler, 
made  of  that  bold  and  audacious  robber  and 
murderer  a  very  strong  characterization.  His 
accomplice,  "Lorenzo,"  was,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Barringcr,  not  so  happy.  His  facial  action 
was,  in  especial,  forced  and  unnatural  to  the 
point  of  grotesqueness.  Charles  Edmonds,  as 
"Blanchard,"  did  well,  and  the  other  leading 
parts  were  fairly  good. 

Miss  Fletcher  made  a  very  pathetic  and  effect- 
ive character  of  "Sophie,"  the  wife  of  the  con- 
vict "Blanchard,"  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
inane  and- amateurish  rendering  of  "  Jeane  Guc- 
rin "  by  Emily  Lytton.  Miss  Mabel  Bert,  as 
"  Mathilde,"  has  improved  on  her  first  perform- 
ance, infusing  considerably  more  life  into  the 
part. 

One  little  episode  came  very  near  making  the 
fatal  step  from  the  tragic  to  the  ridiculous.  As 
"Lorenzo"  was  dragging  his  wife,  the  hapless 
"  Mathilde,"  off  the  scene,  after  having  strangled 
her  in  full  view  of  the-  audience,  that  young 
woman  proved  feminine  vanity  to  be  the  one 
passion  that  rises  triumphant  over  death.  The 
best  devised  switch  will  hardly  withstand  the 
rough  usage  of  a  strangler's  hands,  and  "  Ma- 
thilde's  "  proved  no  exception.  But  "you  may 
break,  you  may  shatter  a  woman's  head,  if  you 
will,  but  solicitude  for  her  back  hair  will  hang 
tound  it  still  ";  and  the  dead  woman,  feeling  her 


disheveled  locks  parting  company  with  her 
drooping  head,  made  a  frantic  clutch  thereat 
with  her  hand,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph.  It 
was  a  doubly  foolish  inadvertence,  as  it  spoiled 
a  touch  of  realism.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  falling  off  of  a  fashionable 
chignon  under  the  circumstances.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  perhaps  yet  more  striking  that  the 
dead  should  have  returned  to  life  and  the  rescue. 

The  piece  requires  a  great  deal  of  stage  setting, 
and  in  consequence  the  waits  between  acts  are 
very  tedious;  and  as  the  acts  are  no  less  than 
seven,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  If  in  any  way 
these  numerous  entr'aetes  can  be  shortened  it 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  that  portion  of  the 
audience  that  hasn't  a  friend  outside  with  whom 
to  discuss  the  anti-treating  law.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Mr.  Stevens's  energy  and  enterprise 
in  affording  so  good  an  entertainment  at  the 
lowest  prices,  are  meeting  recognition  finan- 
cially and  otherwise. 

At  the  California  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rial 
arc  continuing  the  success  of  ihe  last  week  with 
The  Pavements  of  Paris.  Next  Monday,  June 
29th,  it  will  be  replaced  by  Lester  Wallack's 
famous  military  drama,  The  Veteran.  The 
action  of  the  drama  takes  place  in  France  and 
Egypt,  and  is  of  an  exceedingly  stirring  and  ex- 
citing character.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by 
the  management  to  render  the  production  of 
The  Veteran  as  perfect  in  appointment  and  ren- 
dering as  its  spectacular  character  demands.  In 
stage  effects,  striking  tableaux,  strong  situa- 
tions, and  gorgeous  Oriental  costuming,  the 
production  of  The  Veteran  at  the  California 
will  be  the  event  of  the  coming  week. 

The  regular  season  at  the  Baldwin  closes  this 
(Saturday)  evening,  with  a  final  production  of 
We,  Us  &•  Co.  It  is  Mr.  Hayman's  intention 
for  the  future  to  close  this  theater  regularly  for 
a  summer  recess.  The  coming  fall  and  winter 
season  will  open  August  10th,  with  a  strong  at- 
traction. In  the  interim  the  theater  will  under- 
go extensive  alterations  and  a  thorough  redeco- 
ration. 

The  Standard  has  remained  closed  during  the 
week.  Our  amusement-seekers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  attractions,  miss  this  favorite  re- 
sort. It  is  to  open  next  Monday  with  Miss 
Kate  Castleton,  supported  by  a  company  of 
comedians  including  J.  N.  Long,  Hudson  Lis- 
ton,  Seamon  and  Girard,  Miss  Kate  Chester, 
Miss  Carrie  Clark  Ward,  and  W.  J.  Russell,  in 
a  farcical  production  called  The  Crazy  Patch. 
Notwithstanding  the  title,  gentlemen  are  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  be  asked  to  contribute 
their  neck-ties. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  Saratoga  Hall  was 
fairly  well  filled,  the  occasion  being  the  pro- 
duction of  Richelieu  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dramatic  Club.  If  the  object  be  an  immediate 
success,  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  amateur 
companies  usually  make  so  ambitious  selections 
of  plays.  Considering  all  things,  the  perform- 
ance was  a  creditable  one.  The  most  interest- 
ing event  of  the  evening  was  the  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  Miss  Trella  Foltz,  the 
young  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Foltz.  The 
young  lady  took  the  part  of  "Julie  de  Morte- 
mar,"  in  a  manner  that  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  her  friends,  and  seemed  to  justify  a  hope  of 
her  future  success. 

NOTES. 

Popular  prices  at  all  the  theaters  next  week. 

foshua  Whitcomb  continues  at  the  Bush 
Street. 

Benefit  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Thome  at  the  Baldwin, 
Monday,  June  29th. 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan  is  again  threatening  to  go 
"  starring  "  with  Our  Joan. 

At  the  California  next  week,  Lester  Wallack's 
brilliant  spectacular  drama,  The  Veteran. 

At  the  Standard  Miss  Kate  Castleton  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Crazy  Patch,  as  a  young  boarding- 
school  miss  who  is  "  very  bashful."  Every- 
body will  go  to  see. 

London  Truth  says  that  Henry  Irving"  comes 
back  from  his  American  trip  a  better  actor  than 
when  he  left."  It  does  Henry  credit.  Some 
people  never  improve  their  advantages. 

At  the  Tivoli  Offenbach's  romantic  opera, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has  long  been  in  prepa- 
ration, will  be  produced  Monday,  June  29th,  with 
fine  stage  setting  and  spectacular  effects. 

Charlie  Reed  has  seized  the  Uartholdi  statue 
and  the  opportunity  to  advertise  himself  by  dis- 
tributing pictures  of  that  work  of  art  with  the 
statue  of  Liberty  superceded  by  that  of  the  plain 
comedian. 

Philadelphia  managers  arc  alarmed  at  the 
dime  museums.  They  agree  to  employ  no  actor 
who  may  hereafter  accept  a  dime-museum  en- 
gagement. This  settles  it.  "  Oofty-Goofty " 
will  not  go  East. 

Schools  of  acting  seem  to  be  getting  popular. 
Fred  Williams,  late  professor  of  comedy  and 
Shakespearean  plays  at  the  Lyceum  school,  will 
open  a  similar  place  of  instruction  on  his  own 
account  in  New  York,  July  1st. 

The  Nashville  Students  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  Woodward's  Gardens  to-day,  in 
plantation  scenes,  melodies  and  pastimes  of 
old  slavery  days.  They  will  also  appear  on  Sun- 
day, June  28th,  and  July  4th  and  5th. 

The  illustrious  Italian  tragedian,  Signor  Sal- 


vini,  will  appear  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
New  York,  October  26th.  His  American  tour 
is  to  be  under  the  management  of  Signor 
Chizzola,  and  will  include  San  Francisco. 

The  English  royal  family  can't  get  along  with- 
out a  tame  American  actress  as  a  pet.  The 
latest  is  Miss  Adelaide  Detchon.  She  has  l>een 
invited  to  dinner,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
signified  his  approval.    She  is  all  right  now. 

On  Monday,  July  6th,  Gillette  &  Co.  will 
Open  the  Baldwin  Theater  for  two  weeks,  with 
the  Private  Secretary.  Mr.  C.  H.  Gillette's  is 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  happy  conception  of  the 
character— many  of  the  scenes  and  situations  of 
the  play  being  original  with  him. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  Strangers  of 
Paris  will  go  for  another  week.  The  low  price 
of  admission  would  seem  hardly  to  justify  the 
excellent  mounting  alone;  but  the  managers  are 
satisfied.  In  rehearsal,  Trail  of  Crime  and 
Silver  A'ing,  the  latter  by  private  arrangement 
with  Harry  Miner. 

Miss  Fortcscuc  may  not  be  much  of  an  actress, 
but  she  has  evidently  been  able  to  play  the  new 
Earl  Cairns  to  the  extent  of  renewing  the  broken 
marriage  engagement,  the  wedding  to  take 
place  within  the  year.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
thrifty  Lordship  saw  no  other  way  to  get  back 
that  50,000/.  damages. 

The  traveling  combinations  of  coarse  humor 
keep  coming.  We  shall  doubtless  soon  be  fa- 
vored with  Mr.  J.  B.  Polk's  Mixed  Pichles—the 
unattractive  title  of  which  is  justified  by  the 
piece.  An  eastern  critic  says:  "Its  general 
tone  is  vulgar,  much  of  its  language  offends 
against  good  taste,  and  the  characters  are  coarse 
and  loud  of  type." 

At  the  Bush  Street  Augustin  Daly's  famous 
comedy  company  will  follow  foshua  Whitcomb. 
They  will  open  July  13th,  with  Love  on  Crutches. 
A  German  version  of  this  play  was  given  recently 
by  llerr  Reinau's  German  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  Probepfeil.  All  who  saw  that  delight- 
ful performance  will  be  anxious  to  see  it  again 
in  English  dress.  The  Daly  company's  reper- 
tory will  include  A  Night  Off,  Dollars  and 
Sense,  The  Recruiting  Officer,  A  Country  Girl, 
and  She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't. 


Timely  v\  ai  -niiis  For  I.afllPH. 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with  inferior  and 
worthless  imitations  of  French  corsets.  Ladies 
who  have  a  regard  for  their  personal  appearance 
should  go  to  the  great  Freud's  Corset  House 
when  they  desire  anything  in  the  line  ol  corsets, 
hoop-skirts,  bustles,  etc.  Ladies,  be  on  your 
guard  and  avoid  the  flimsy  and  gaudy  imitations 
of  our  leading  brands  of  corsets  that  are  seen 
elsewhere.  Only  at  our  establishment  can  be 
obtained  the  very  best  goods  the  factories  of 
America  and  Europe  produce,  at  the  least  cost. 
Corsets  may  be  tried  on  before  purchasing,  and  a 
perfect  fit  guaranteed  in  every  case.  Remember 
Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street.  Make  no 
mistake  in  the  place.  We  close  daily  at  6 
o'clock  p,  m., except  on  Saturdays. 


ROSE  LEAVES. 


Within  this  fragile  urn  by  chance 

I  found  them,  void  of  scent  and  faded. 

Reminders  of  a  secret  romance 

That  budded,  bloomed  and  died  as  they  did. 

The  years  have  flown  in  swallow  flight 
Since  last  we  met  and  I  incensed  her ; 

-Her  eyes  have  lost  their  brilliant  light, 
And  time  has  long  conspired  against  her. 

Here  let  them  lie — the  once  admired — 

A  food  for  idle  contemplation, 
Dead  as  the  passion  they  inspired, 

The  ashes  of  an  old  flirtation. 

Clinton  Scollard,  in  Life. 


To  number  the  hairs  of  your  head  is  not  a 
very  difficult  task.  A  very  close  approximation 
can  be  made  by  weighing  the  entire  amount  of 
hair  on  a  man's  head  and  then  weighing  a  single 
hair.  The  weight  of  the  former  divided  by  that 
of  the  latter  will,  of  course,  give  the  desired 
number.  If  you  will  pluck  out  a  hair  from  your 
beard  I  can  show  you.  A  long  and  straggly  one 
was  accordingly  detached,  the  refiner  putting  it 
on  a  scale,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
and  graduated  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  hair 
weighed  three  milligrammes.  If  you  reduce  this 
to  figures,  it  would  require  8,000  hairs  to  weigh 
an  ounce,  and  supposing  you  have  six  ounces, 
you  have  48,000  hairs. 


Last  week  an  Irishman,  in  Paris,  owing  to 
dreadful  misfortunes,  resolved  to  commit  suicide. 
But  as  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  lest  it 
would  leave  a  stain  on  his  family,  he  left  a  note 
on  the  table,  to  the  following  effect:  "I  hope 
you  will  not  think  that  I  committed  suicide. 
My  death  is  the  result  of  accident.  The  pistol 
went  off  as  I  was  cleaning  it." 

La  Nature  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  living  toad  enclosed  in  a  solid  mass  of  flint, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet 
under  ground.  V'cars  ago,  M.  Seguin  experi- 
mcnteuwith  toads,  enclosing  some  in  plaster; 
and  after  ten  years  had  elapsed,  the  plaster  being 
broken,  the  toads  were  found  alive  and  in  good 
condition. 

Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
Ihe  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


A  great  Paris  drapery  house  is  selling  "bath 
bags,"  by  the  use  of  which  "  refined  people  "may 
obtain  a  sort  of  velvety  oatmeal  soap  complex- 
ion ablution  for  the  moderate  sum  of  eight  cents. 
These  queer  articles  consist  of  a  bag  containing 
half  a  pound  of  bran,  some  meal  and  a  little 
powdered  soap.  On  wetting  and  pressing  the 
bag  a  lather  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
soft  pad  lor  rubbing  purposes. 


The  worst  blood  diseases  are  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.    Its  effects  are  felt  immediately. 

Always  busy  at  Midler's  optical  depot,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Hush,  opposite  Occi- 
dental. 


'GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Mr.  John  A.  Strvkns  Dirrctor 

Mk.  John  P.  Si.ocum  Manai;kr 

Bust  Reserved  Seats  (Evening)  Fifty  Cents 

Bm  Reserved  Seats  (Matinee)..   Thirty-five  Cents 


Every  Evening  and  Grand  Saturday  Matinee, 

A  GREAT  PLAY, 
THE   STRANGLERS   OF  PARIS. 

Immense  Cast;  70  Artists;  Massive  Stage  Pict- 
ure; Eight  Acts;  Pttthot and  the  Picturesque; 
Love,  Romance  and  Parental  Devotion;  Two 
Parisian  Homes;  Each  Father  for  His  Own 
Daughter.  The  New  York  Sensation ;  Founded 
on  Facts.    Houses  packed  to  the  doors. 


WOODWARDS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  S 11  inlay,  .In tie  2 7 III  and  88  th 

First  Appearance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  celebrated 

NASHVILLE  STUDENTS, 

12  IN   NL'MHBK  12 

(Jiving  their  unique  portrayal  of  the  Southurn  Darky'* 
life  and  ante-bellum  pastimes,  plantation  melo- 
dies, refrains,  frolics  and  life  \cenes 
in  old  slavery  times. 

FOURTH   OF   .11  I,  V. 

City  Fireworks,  Illumination,  Monster  Performance 
 and  Ball.  

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  \V.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  it  A.  to  1 1  P.  M. 

BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

W.  A.  MESfAYER, 

THERESA  VAUGHN, 

And  their  Company  of  Comedians,  illustrating  the  Lat- 
est Musical  Absurdity, 

WE,  US  &  CO.  AT  MUD  SPRINGS. 

Monday,  July  6— THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 


CALIFORN|A^  THEATER. 

McKkh  Rankin  and  Jav  Rial  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Pricb  Manager 

RANKIN  RIAL"S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  D'Ennery  &  Relot's  Dramatic  Spectacular, 

THE  PAVEMENTS  OF  PARIS. 

MATINEE  SATURDAY. 
Monday,  June  29— THE  Y  KTERAN  — Military  Drama. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  R.  LEAVITT  Lhssbk  and  Phoirirtor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Every  Evening  Saturday  Matinee 

DENMAN  THOMPSON 

As  UNCLE  JOSH,  in 

JOSHUA  WHITCOMB, 

SUPPORTED  BY  HIS  ORIGINAL  COMPANY, 
At  Popular  Prices. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECH HAN  Manager 

Commencing  Monday,  June  29th—  Every  Evening  and 
Saturday  Matinee, 

MISS  KATE  CASTLETON 

Supported  by  a  Company  of  Comedians,  in  an  Entirely 
New  Farce  Comedy, 

THE  CRAZY  PATCH. 

Replete  with  Music  and  Harmony,  at  Popular  Prices. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Si  hurt,  Near  Market. 

K  RE  LI  NO  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  June  27th  and  a8th, 

LITTLE  FAUST, 

Produced  with  Elegant  Scenery  and  Costumes. 

Monday,  June  39 — Offenbach's  Romantic  Opera,  in  3 
Acts  and  8  Stenes-ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


the  san  Franciscan. 


THE  EARTH  WITHOUT  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Victor  Hugo  was  so  great  that  it  may  he  said  the  world 
missed  him.  Earth  is  not  to-day  quite  what  it  was  yester- 
day. Victor  Hugo  is  not  here.  He  belonged  to  all  the 
civilized  lands  and  individuals,  and  in  going  down  into 
the  grave  he  brings  to  all  places  and  persons  a  sense  of 
loss.  The  feeling  of  pain  is  modified  by  the  thought  that 
he  remained  on  earth  the  most  possible  of  years,  and, 
like  the  friend  of  Horace,  "  went  as  late  as  possible  to 
heaven." 

Coming  into  life  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  centuries,  Victor  Hugo  absorbed  into  his  soul  all 
the  greatness  of  the  period,  and  became  at  last  not  so 
much  the  form  of  an  individual  as  the  picture  of  the 
modern  manhood  in  its  highest  ideals.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  born  with  unusual  natural  powers,  to  be 
born  in  such  a  brilliant  country  as  France,  to  be  the  child 
of  educated  and  ambitious  parents,  and  to  make  his  debut 
in  life  in  a  time  full  of  mighty  debates  and  mighty  con- 
clusions. His  highly  sensitive  mind  caught  the  good  and 
the  power  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  He 
lived  in  the  midst  of  those  debates  about  man,  woman, 
politics,  liberty,  art  and  religion  which  all  former  genera- 
tions had  handed  over  to  the  nineteenth  circle  for  review 
and  adjustment.  Coming  in  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  Revolution,  he  was  compelled  to  be  an  eclectic,  and 
pick  out  his  principles  from  a  large  and  disorderly  assem- 
blage. Passing  his  youth  amid  all  the  glories  of  the 
larger  Napoleon,  his  heart  learned  to  beat  like  a  drum, 
and  his  foot  to  step  as  though  in  some  magnificent  march. 
In  politics  he  became  a  conservative-liberalist,  in  religion 
a  rationalist  worshiper,  in  art  a  decided  modern,  in  litera- 
ture a  man  of  flaming  sentiment,  in  society  an  intense 
humanitarian. 

His  classical  studies  were  commenced  when  he  was 
only  eight  years  old.  He  began  to  take  literary  prizes  when 
he  was  only  fifteen.  His  mind  was  so  laden  with  figures, 
images,  striking  resemblances,  and  with  all  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  real  poetry  is  manufactured,  that 
his  writings  took  the  shape  of  verse  just  as  naturally  as  the 
pine  tree  takes  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  a  dewdrop  the 
form  of  a  ball.  To  him  poetry  was  not  the  mode  of  de- 
claring love  to  some  country  girl,  nor  was  it  a  form  of 
address  to  the  first  robin  of  springtime,  but  rather  was  it 
the  vehicle  of  such  thought  as  was  worthy  of  the  name  of 
wisdom  or  sentiment,  or  even  philosophy.  By  the  time 
he  had  been  in  the  world  a  score  of  years  he  had  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  odes  and  songs  which  are  said  to  have 
been  as  popular  as  the  Meditations  of  Lamartine. 

The  novel  followed  the  poetry  because  the  poem  had 
not  flexibility  to  fit  itself  to  all  the  details  of  human  life 
and  its  tremendous  surroundings.  Beautiful  and  power- 
ful as  verse  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  spread  out  over 
the  whole  soul  of  man.  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  could  all  write  most  excellent  verse,  but 
their  survey  oi  the  world  was  larger  than  the  limit  of 
rhythm,  feet  and  rhyme.  They  were  compelled  to  pass 
out  of  the  world  of  the  verse-maker  and  build  up  Old 
Mortality,  Nicholas  Xick/eby,  Pendennis,  and  Adam 
Bede,  in  the  great  open  air  of  the  novelist. 
Thus  Victor  Hugo  went  to  the  novel  as  to  the  one  form 
of  literature  that  can  contain  all  other  forms,  a  literature 
that  can  accept  the  political  ideas  of  a  statesman,  the 
fancy  of  a  poet,  the  learning  of  a  life-long  student,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  reformer,  and  the  humanity  of  a  Jesus 
Christ. 

Of  his  early  novels  little  is  known  in  this  country. 
Drama  came  in  for  a  part  of  the  great  man's  life,  and  in 
these  works  there  would  have  been  an  enduring  fame  had 
not  such  masterpieces  as  the  Hunchback,  I.es  Miserables, 
and  Histoire  d'un  Crime  come  along  to  eclipse  the  merit 
of  their  many  predecessors. 

Along  whatever  path, Victor  Hugo  moved  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  storm.  In  the  average  the  French  mind 
is  the  most  intense  in  its  feelings  and  opinions,  but  this 
man  outdid  the  French.  His  poems,  his  dramas,  his 
novels,  his  politics,  his  love  and  his  hate,  were  all  tropi- 
cal. He  had  little  use  for  the  temperate  zone.  In  reli- 
gion he  parted  with  the  formal  creeds,  but  he  was  as  zeal- 
ous in  his  belief  in  God  as  he  was  bitter  in  his  estimate  of 
the  human  treatment  of  the  divine  idea ;  in  politics  his 
humanity  made  him  sympathize  with  the  Communist  as 
against  despotic  imposition;  in  the  matter  of  opinion  he 
preferred  exile  to  compromise.  He  was  a  kind  of  per- 
petual bugle-blast,  awakening  the  men  not  only  of  France 
out  of  Europe,  with  echoes  heard  in  America. 

This  ardent  nature  touched  art  in  its  dramatic  and  lit- 
erary forms,  and  hel|>ed  inaugurate  an  age  of  greater 
reality  and  independence.  Educated  a  classic,  he  added 
the  boldness  and  taste  of  the  present  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  past,  and  so  tar  as  necessary  he  cut  away  the  past 
to  make  room  for  the  new  and  the  better.  To  have  the 
ingrafted  branches  bear  fruit  well  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
lop  off  the  old  tree.  The  new  fruit  has  perhaps  fully  jus- 
tified the  cutting  which  once  filled  so  many  wilh  alarm. 

Along  with  I.amartine,  Chateaubriand  and  Michelet, 
Victor  Hugo  helped  to  lift  French  literature  up  to  a 
strange  height,  not  only  of  passion,  sentiment  and  fancy, 
but  also  to  a  delicacy  of  language  and  rhetoric  which  sur- 
passes even  the  splendor  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  It 
would  seem  that  after  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine  and 
Hugo,  words  can  offer  us  no  additional  help.  Beyond 
these  men,  the  lips  may  as  well  become  silent,  and  ask 
the  stillness  of  the  soul  or  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  tears 
to  go  on  with  the  task  of  expression.  Hugo  frowned  to 
death  all  the  little  words  which  strut  around  as  conjunc- 
tions or  participles.  I  le  helped  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  a 
simple  style,  such  as  that  which  made  Theodore  Parker 
powerful  in  Boston  and  Tacitus  powerful  in  Rome. 
Tacitus  hated  a  conjunction;  so  did  Julius  Ca:sar — the 
former  saying,  "  Make  solitude,  call  it  peace";  the  latter 
saying,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  ";  the  grand  Hugo 
saying,  "The  shadow  of  an  enormous  right  hand  rests  on 
Waterloo.    It  is  the  day  of  destiny.    God  passed  over  it." 

It  was  the  amusement  of  some  humorists  twenty  years 
ago  to  make  great  sport  of  the  style  of  the  author  of  Les 


Miserables,  but  as  the  years  have  worn  along  this  merri- 
ment has  ceased,  to  make  room  for  a  general  admiration 
of  the  man  who  could  say  of  Napoleon,  "  He  vexed  God  " ; 
of  Famine,  "  She  had  gold  and  pearls— the  pearls  were  in 
her  mouth,  the  gold  was  in  her  hair";  of  Paris,  "If  she 
is  the  heart  of  the  world,  the  sorrows  of  the  world  should 
be  the  sorrows  of  Paris."  In  perhaps  a  modified  form, 
the  direct  style  of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  that  of  the  future. 

I  )eath  has  thus  removed  a  most  conspicuous  figure. 
Not  a  perfect  being  like  a  Christ,  not  a  symmetrical  man 
like  Guizot,  not  a  deep  man  like  Victor  Cousin,  but  a 
grand  human  being;  an  egotist  like  Socrates,  but  also  a 
warm  and  open-hearted  friend,  as  broad  in  knowledge  as 
Goethe,  as  dogmatic  as  Ruskin,  as  independent  and  an- 
gry as  Carlyle,  but  much  of  the  time  as  gentle  as  a 
mother,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  beggarand  child.  His 
books  are  full  of  theriehest  of  gems,  of  morals,  of  poetry, 
of  art,  and  of  deistic  piety.  It  is  almost  certain  that  his 
works  will.be  an  inspiration  to  the  French  of  to-morrow, 
and  to  many  young  readers  and  thinkers  who  will  study 
this  world  after  this  generation  shall  have  gone,  like  this 
storm-beaten  old  man,  to  its  final  rest. — David  Swing,  in 
Cm-rent. 


I.KT  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OK  OLD. 


Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader; 
When  her  kings  with  standard  of  green  unfurled, 

Led  the  Red-l'ranch  Knights  to  danger, 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over, 
Thus  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover. 

  Thomas  Moore. 


THE  POWER  OF  A  PHVSICIAN. 


The  art  of  the  physician  can  do  much  to  remove  its 
subjects  from  deadly  and  dangerous  influences,  and 
something  to  control  or  arrest  the  effects  of  these  influ- 
ences. But  look  at  the  records  of  the  life-insurance 
offices,  and  see  how  uniform  is  the  action  of  nature's 
destroying  agencies.  Look  at  the  annual  reports  of  the 
deaths  in  any  of  our  great  cities,  and  see  how  their  regu- 
larity approaches  the  uniformity  of  the  tides,  and  their 
variations  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  seasons.  The 
inundations  of  the  Nile  are  not  more  certainly  to  be  pre- 
dicted than  the  vast  wave  of  infantile  disease  which  flows 
in  upon  all  our  great  cities  with  the  growing  heats  of  July 
— than  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  which  visit  our  rural 
districts  in  the  months  of  the  falling  leaf. 

The  physician  watches  these  changes  as  the  astrono- 
mer watched  the  rise  of  the  great  river.  He  longs  to 
rescue  individuals,  to  protect  communities  from  the  in- 
roads of  these  destroying  agencies.  He  uses  all  the 
means  which  experience  has  approved,  tries  every  rational 
method  which  ingenuity  can  suggest.  Some  fortunate 
recovery  leads  him  to  believe  he  has  hit  upon  a  preventa- 
tive or  a  cure  for  a  malady  which  had  resisted  all  known 
remedies.  His  rescued  patient  sounds  his  praises,  and  a 
wide  circle  of  his  patient's  friends  joins  in  a  chorus  of 
eulogies.  Self-love  applauds  him  for  his  sagacity.  Self- 
interest  congratulates  him  on  his  having  found  the  road 
to  fortune;  the  sense  of  having  proved  a  benefactor  of 
his  race  smooths  the  pillow  on  which  he  lays  his  head  to 
dream  of  the  brilliant  future  opening  before  him.  If  a 
single  coincidence  may  lead  a  person  of  sanguine  dispo- 
sition to  believe  that  he  has  mastered  a  disease  which  had 
baffled  all  who  were  before  his  time,  and  on  which  his 
contemporaries  looked  in  hopeless  impotence,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  a  series  of  such  coincidences,  even  on  a 
mind  of  calmer  temper!  Such  series  of  coincidences  will 
happen,  and  they  may  well  deceive  the  very  elect.  Think 
of  Dr.  Rush — you  know  what  a  famous  man  he  was,  the 
very  head  and  front  of  medical  science  in  his  day — and 
remember  how  he  spoke  about  yellow  fever,  which  he 
thought  he  had  mastered! 

Thus  the  physician  is  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a 
wide  conspiracy,  in  which  he  and  his  patient  and  their 
friends,  and  nature  herself,  are  involved.  What  wonder 
that  the  history  of  medicine  should  be  to  so  great  an 
extent  a  record  of  self-delusion ! 

If  this  seems  a  dangerous  concession  to  the  enemies  of 
the  true  science  and  art  of  healing,  I  will  remind  you  that 
it  is  implied  in  the  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine.  Do  not  draw  a  wrong  inference 
from  the  frank  statement  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  medical  practitioner.  Think  rather,  if  truth  is  so 
hard  of  attainment,  how  precious  are  the  results  which 
the  consent  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  among 
the  healers  of  men  agrees  in  accepting.  Think  what 
folly  it  is  to  cast  them  aside  in  favor  of  palpable  imposi- 
tions stolen  from  the  records  of  forgotten  charlatanism,  or 
of  fantastic  speculations  spun  from  the  squinting  brains 
of  theorists  as  wild  as  the  Egyptian  astronomer. 

Begin  your  medical  studies,  then,  by  reading  the  for- 
tieth and  the  following  four  chapters  of  the  Rasselas. 
Vour  first  lesson  will  teach  you  modesty  and  caution  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  deceptive  of  all  practical  branches 
of  knowledge.  Faith  will  come  later  when  you  learn  how 
much  medical  science  and  art  have  actually  achieved  for 
the  relief  of  mankind,  and  how  great  are  the  promises  it 
holds  out  of  still  larger  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of 
human  health  and  happiness. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in 
/uly  Atlantic.  


The  "  Marseillaise  "  was  recently  sung  in  Paris  by  the 
combined  strength  of  nearly  five  hundred  musical 
societies,  the  number  of  voices  being  fifteen  thousand. 
This  occurred  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  China. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Hellebore  will  kill  currant  worms  just  as  it  did  before 
the  new  version. 

A  fair  exchange  may  be  no  robbery,  but  how  about  a 
church  fair  exchange? 

A  poetess  writes :  "  Why  do  I  sit  here  in  the  gloaming  ? " 
Did  you  strike  a  banana-skin? 

Prohibition  has  been  knocked  down  many  rounds,  but 
has  never  yet  come  up  groggy. 

Some  one  wants  to  know  "  how  to  make  hot  bread 
wholesome."    Did  he  ever  try  not  eating  it? 

The  chap  who  said  a  beautiful  woman  was  a  poem 
would  probaby  call  a  Boston  girl  a  spectacular  drama. 

Alarming  reports  of  Hessian  and  lemonade  flies  are 
coming  from  Kansas.  A  soda-fountain  bug  is  foretold  by 
the  State  Entomologist. 

Girls  are  not  vain,  and  yet  why  do  they  always  look  in 
the  glass  to  see  if  their  bangs  are  straight,  before  answering 
a  call  on  the  telephone? 

Some  one  says,  "Great  men  are  all,  to  some  extent, 
cranky,"  While  this  is  quite  personal,  we  shall  not  take 
exceptions  to  the  remark. 

I  doan'  like  de  man  whut  passes  me  in  de  road  widout 
speakin'.  De  dog  dat  won't  neider  growl  nur  wag  his 
tail  ain't  no  'arthly  ercount. 

Don't  spend  your  money  for  the  motto  "  Save  my  lambs  " 
until  you  have  cleaned  out  your  back  yard.  Cholera 
don't  care  a  Bungtown  copper  for  mottoes. 

An  ass  may  be  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  banquet  out  of 
thistles ;  but  if  he  undertook  a  good  thin  shad  with  the 
bones  well  exposed,  we  should  bet  on  the  shad. 

The  Pittsburger  who  willed  Cleveland  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  then  died  insolvent,  meant  well,  no  doubt, 
but  in  this  case  the  will  was  better  than  the  deed. 

The  latest  news  from  Afghanistan  is  to  the  effect  that 
England  has  agreed  for  Russia  to  have  all  of  Penjdeh 
except  the  j,  which  Gladstone  wants  to  use  for  a  fish- 
hook. 

People  can  be  found  who  never  saw  a  postage-stamp  or 
tasted  molasses,  but  a  man  would  have  to  travel  far,  and 
observe  closely,  to  discover  the  woman  who  takes  no  inter- 
est in  a  love  story. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  highest  faculty  of  language  is  to 
conceal  thought.  This  may  be  true  in  a  man's  calmer 
moments,  but  when  he  falls  over  a  rocking-chair,  the  com- 
bination is  broken. 

Phineas  Allen,  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  United  States, 
died  at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  other  day. 
He  had  been  trying  to  make  people  stop  saying  they 
didn't  want  nothing. 

Some  one  is  the  [>ossessor  of  a  hen  which  lays  each  day 
an  egg  containing  two  yolks,  and  when  the  chanticleer  of 
her  family  hears  her  melodious  cackle,  he  softly  murmurs 
to  himself,  "  Philop<ena." 

A  Brooklyn  woman  is  around  among  the  girls  beseech- 
ing them  not  to  marry  men  who  drink,  chew  or  smoke. 
This  looks  as  if  she  was  intent  on  starting  an  old  maid 
factory  on  a  colossal  scale. 

Psalms  viii,  4,  revised :  What  is  the  dude  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ;  or  the  son  of  the  dude  that  thou  visit- 
est  him?  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  higher  than  the 
baboon,  and  crowned  him  with  banged  hair  and  a  silk 
hat. 

It  behooves  everybody  to  be  on  the  watch  these  nights 
for  burglars.  The  old-fashioned  habit  that  many  good 
people  have  of  bolting  their  door  with  a  carrot,  and  of 
barring  out  the  festive  burglar  with  mosquito  netting,  is 
too  decollete. 

Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  now  been  re- 
vised, and  still  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  passages  that 
bear  down  quite  as  actively  as  they  should  on  people  who 
get  married  and  forget  to  send  in  any  of  the  wedding 
cake  to  the  editor. 

A  certain  class  of  women  arc  not  inappropriately 
spoken  of  as  "  baby  farmers."  There  is  considerable 
likeness  between  babies  and  wheat.  They  both  are 
cradled,  raised,  threshed,  sold,  generally  ground  up, 
often  badly  mixed,  and  eventually  planted. 

Travel  through  the  United  States  is  a  wonderfully 
spread-out  dinner:  Maine  is  the  cold  water;  Boston, 
the  beans;  New  York,  the  fish  and  oysters;  Cincinnati, 
the  pork;  Chicago,  the  beef  and  toothpicks;  Minnesota, 
the  bread;  the  South,  vegetables,  and  the  dessert  is 
found  in  the  alkali  plains  of  the  West. 


Cling  to  thy  home!  if  there  the  meanest  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  head, 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored, 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board, 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbs  that  scattered  grow 
Wild  on  the  river  brink  or  mountain  brow; 
Yet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  l>eside. 

Robert  Bland. 


Dr.  Guillotin  invented  the  guillotine,  which  was  named 
after  him,  and  then,  it  is  said,  suffered  death  upon  it. 
His  case  now  has  almost  a  parallel..  It  is  announced  that 
Dr.  Parnum,  professor  in  the  Copenhagen  University, 
and  a  noted  writer  on  the  causes  of  embolism,  died  this 
month  of  that  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 


The  unfinished  statue  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  modeled  by 
the  late  Clark  Mills,  in  Washington,  has  been  sold  for  its 
value  as  old  metal.    There  are  several  statues  in  Central 
I  Park  that  would  serve  a  similar  purpose  admirably. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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SEASONABLE  LYRICS. 


A  DISTINCTION  BUT  NO  DIFFERENCE. 

You  go  upon  the  board  of  trade, 

Where  margin  merchants  meet, 
And  take  some  little  options 

On  January  wheat ; 
You  watch  the  little  ticker 

'Till  the  hands  swing  round  the  ring; 
Then  you  find  your  little  boodle 

Has  gone  a-glinimering. 

That's  Business. 

You  go  into  a  faro  bank 

And  buy  a  stack  of  chips, 
And  watch  the  cards  come  from  the  box 

Which  the  dealer  deftly  Hips. 
When  your  head  is  dull  and  aching, 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day, 
You  see  that  fickle  fortune 

Has  gone  the  other  way. 

Thai's  Gambling 
Columbus  Bohemia}, 


THE  WUMPS. 


The  bugwutnp  comes  when  the  hour  is  late 
To  the  pane  where  the  light  is  shining. 

And  the  hugwump  stands  at  the  garden  gate, 
His  arm  the  maid  entwining. 

The  drugwump  waits  for  the  stealthy  wink 

The  brand  denominating, 
And  thejugwump  gayly  takes  a  drink 

From  his  jug  while  his  hook  he's  baiting. 

The  pugwump  kisses  the  nose  of  her  pet 

And  folds  him  to  her  bosom. 
And  the  mugwump  waits  for  his  office  yet, 

And — well,  we  must  excuse  him. 

Boston  Courier. 


THE  SMITH  FAMILY. 

Of  all  the  ancient  families  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth 

The  most  antique,  if  not  unique,  is  that  which 

gave  us  birth ; 
For  on  Egyptian  obelisk  and  Grecian  monolith, 
You'll  find  enrolled,  in  letters  bold,  the  honored 

name  of  Smith. 

We're  scattered  all  around  the  globe,  by  dozens 

and  by  scores ; 
In  every  clime,  since  dawn  of  time,  have  dwelt 

our  ancestors. 
From  Arctic  seas  to  tropic  lands  we've  lots  of 

kin  and  kith, 
No  list  ilite  is  quite  complete  without  the  name 

of  Smith. 

We're  found  in  every  business,  we  study  each 
profession ; 

In  every  art  we  take  a  part,  on  science  make  im- 
pression. 

For  boring  in  the  tree  of  life  and  getting  out  the 
pitli, 

No  mortal  can  excel  the  man  who  bears  the 
name  of  Smith. 

The  Joneses  and  the  1'rowns,  'tis  true,  a  goodly 

showing  make ; 
But  you'll  agree  our  lamily  from  them  can  "  take 

the  cake." 

Yet,  should  you  chance  to  doubt  the  fact  and 

reckon  it  a  myth, 
Just  look  in  the  directory  and  find  the  name  of 

Smith.  Life. 


.    WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEECHANTS, 
Sun  Francisco  anil  >'e\v  York. 


AUEMIES  : 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  w'»hin ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse ; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 

The  Koadn  to  tlie  Hm-ld  h  I  California 

Uvysvrn  are  in  Excellent  <  oihIIIIoii. 

THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  llath- 
Ing  Accommodation))  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, Nu.  61 1  Market  street,  or  a'  the  office  of  ^'an  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


nr1  WARNER'S  ^p- 

TippecanoE 


THE 


[copyrighted}. 

TONIC 


2*  FEB 9 

[copyrighted,] 

BITT BR  St. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR 

ALL-GONE  SENSATIONS 

fl.OO    A  BOTTLE. 
II.  H.  WAHXI  R  A  CO.,  Rochester,  I*.  V 


PHILLIP  VAN  TASEL,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  suffered 
for  many  years  from  dyspepsia  and  mal-as^imilation  of 
food,  and  reports  that  he  derived  greater  benefit  from 
Warner's  TIPPECANOE,  The  Best,  than  from  any 
other  medicine  he  ever  used.  His  daughter  also  used  it 
with  success  when  every  other  known  remedy  failed. 

AS  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  TONIC 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

$1.00     A.  BOTTLE. 

H.  H.  WUtM  K  A  CO.,  Rochester,  v  V. 

W.  K.  SAGE,  of  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  was  completely 
prostrated  by  the  hardships  endured  during  the  late  war. 
He  returned  home  a  wreck  both  in  mind  and  body.  For 
twenty  years  he  simply  existed,  half  the  time  more  dead 
than  alive,  until  he  was  restored  to  health  by  Warner's 
TIPPECANOK,  The  Best.  He  advises  all  old  vets  to 
try  it.    Write  to  him  at  St  Johns,  Mich. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  K  -A-  M  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  an<C  IIOMikou, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1st 

ALAMEDA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  i5tb 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 


Office  327  Market  Street 

Refinery  I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Pahl-up  Capital  $.'1,000,000  III  Sold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

On.  C.t  vvt,  A"!'!mf  Ca.t-irr: 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

It  HO  All  gauge. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
anivcat  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

\V  KB  K 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Pctalunia, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

st  N- 

DAVSr 

WKKK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  in. 

3.30P.  m 

8. or  a.  nil 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

('■ucrneville. 

6. tup.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairvillc  for  Sknggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvillc.  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Ktireka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  it y »  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Pctalunia,  $t  75  .to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
hurg, $4;  *o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only- 
To  Petal U ma,  $i  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $?;  to  Healdshurg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tihuron  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  in.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  in.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  mi..  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  in.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m,%  3.40  p.  in.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays  :  8. to  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  '"•»  3<3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tihuron — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  in.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m<>  1-S5  P*  m-i  4-°5  P*  m*t 
5.30  p.  111.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a>  ni>»  12.40  p.  in., 
3-55  P-        5-3°  P-  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  MlGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAMKV  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     <0  /^vP*  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  *3  V_y  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8t~)  A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly ),  from  Washington 
•  ^— '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Kllen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
CD    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  •  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  <3  V_-/  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
jr.  O  s~\  P.  M .,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
J-  ■  *J  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

rft»  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«B><->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive* 

8(~~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
»^J^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

36. 00,  36.30,  <*7-oo,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^ji2.oo,  12.30,^,1.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8*30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  B.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  ?6.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7,30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.M.;  H  12.00, 12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, '5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ,,-4S  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  35.46, 
36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ljto.46, 
ii-j6»  If  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
n. 31  P.  M. 

ISlindays  excepted.      Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  St.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

 IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  cokkeut  informa- 
tion, LOWEST  rates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Hhad- 
QPAKTSMj  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra. quality  Bladr,$i  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 
hm;kal  dikm  ioks, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
rine«l  ^tiflWll  F>irni»»ir«»  nn  the  conwt. 


J.  R.  CO' 


rKN,  li    Hi  SdllM.KK,  J    W  t 

Schuyler  fk  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LRAVK,  AND  ARK  DUR  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LRAVB 
FOR 


S8.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
I^.oop. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
I3.30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
I5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

7.00  p. 

7-30  a. 

8.00  a. 

7.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
I400  p. 

8.00  a. 
2io.oo  a. 

3-oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
'9.30  a. 


3-3op. 
g .  jo  a . 


From  \ prU  n.  1885. 


.  Byron  

. Calisioga  and  Napa  


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Live  more  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  I.ivcrmorc  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

;  Moiavc,  Dcming,  I  E xpnM  ■ . 
Kl  Paso  anil  Kast  |  Kniigrant. 

■  Nilcsand  Haywards  

1  Ogdcn  aiul  Kast  t  K.vprcss. . . . 
1      ' I  Kmigrant  . . 

.Rr-d  Bluff  via  Mar)'svillc  

.Sacramento,  via  I.ivcrmore. . . 

11         via  Henicia  

11         via  Kenicia  

11         via  Henicia  

Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 
M  via  Martinez. . 
"      via  Martinez. . 

.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKKIVR 
FROM 


.  .3.6. 10  p. 
. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

...5.40P. 

...6.40P. 
. . 1 10.40  a. 

...5.40  p. 
. . .  10. 10  a. 
... 18.40a. 
. . .  .6. 10  p. 

. . I7. 10  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
....9.40a. 

...5.4OP. 
.... 5.409. 

 6.40  p. 

. . . 11 . to  a. 
. . .to. 10  a. 
.. .I6.00  a. 
...t3.4op. 
...S3. 40  p. 

 9.40  a. 

40  p. 
...I7.10P. 
. .> 10.40  a. 

■  ■  .*7.lop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  •6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30.  900,  9.30,  to.oo,  10.30.  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  ■3.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.301  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.00,  8.00,  9<00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  °I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  •7.30,  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamrda)— *9.3o,  6.30,  Jii.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— ♦6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *j. 30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  }to,30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12. oo,  (12.30, 

I.  00,  {1*30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— ^.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  «8. 30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,,6.30,7  oo,*7-3o,  J8.00, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5«30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAX  FRANCISCO"  Holly. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  •7.23.  *7.53.  '8.23, 
*8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  *s.23,  ♦5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamrda)— *5- 15,  '5. 45, 
{6.45,  to.15,  '3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-*5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7.07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  "  37.  107.  >-37.  3-07.  2-37.  3  07.  3-37.  4-07, 
4'37»  5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  I5.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  Do. 22,  IO.52,  III. 22,  11.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  It. 22,  1.52,  2.52,  3*22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5-52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKEI.EV-t5.15,  J5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  N.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-'5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  >'-i5.  <>-45. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.6.15,6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERK ELEY— 15.45,  (6.15.  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  Ii2-45i  «-45.  3-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  '5-15-  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  17.1s.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. is,  9.15,  11.15,  "-'5. 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.1.5,  >o-i5.  12.15.  *-»5.  4-«5- 
•  or  1  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  V  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  (.IMMHI  \  V 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I.RAVR 

S.  F. 

4  lllllllll'IK'ill^   Ml»J    1  1 . 

1  xx.-.. 

ARRIVR 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
D.30P  .... 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .. . . 

6.30  p  

Di.45  P  •••• 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

....  'S.ioa 
....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  *3.36p 

  (4.59  p 

....    6.co  p 
....  <7-5op 
....  18.15P 

8.30  a  1 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3.3op  

4.25  p  

I  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
|    Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  •10.02  a 
....  *3.3°P 

  6.00  p 

....   18.15  p 

10.40  a  1 

*3.3op....| 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  J 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey,  i 

....  *io.o2  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . .  | 
•3.30  p  .... 

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  ] 
j  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  [ 
t   So»|uel  (Camp  Capitola),  I 
I         and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

....  •  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

17.50a  .. .  .  | 

(  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
I     (Sunday  Excursion.)  i 

....    18.55  P 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  . . . .  I 

j  Hollistcr  and  Trcs  Pinoa.  J 

....  *io.o2  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted ;   (Sunday*  only*   a  morning!  P 
afternoon;  JThealer  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  'l  ime,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  I'ksc  adi'.ko  slaves  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  I'aiii  ii  Co.ni.ni'ss  Sikini,s  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  111.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Al  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Apton,  Sotpicl,  Santa  Cru/  and  Pes- 
cadcro;  also  tu  Ciilroy,  Paraiso  anil  Paso  Robles  Spring-i. 

EXCURSION    1  a  ki:is 

„     „     ,  ,|     Sold  Sunday  morning  i  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  retQni  samL.  ^ 

F'or  Saturday,     j     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  !  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tick r r  Orrirrs  —  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Vatancia  .Ireet   Station,  ami  No    013  Mark  t  street, 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSfcTT,  Snpcriutcndent. 

H.  K.  JUDAH,  Aut.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt.  . 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FOUR  ACTS  PLAYED. 


sa«i  Keport  About  Ex-President  Arthur. 


rHK  KM'  I  II  ANI>  l-'INAL  ACT  l!E 
TRAGEDY. 


"Dr.  Lincoln,  who  was  at  the  funeral  of  cx- 
Secretary  Knlinghuyson,  says  ex-l'resident 
Arthur  looked  very  unwell.  He  is  Suffering 
from  Bright'*  disease,  During  the  past  year  it 
has  assumed  a  very  aggravated  form." 

That  telegram  is  Act  IV  of  a  drama  written 
by  ex- President  Arthur's  physicians.  In  Act  I 
he  was  made  to  appear  in  "  malaria,"  of  which 
all  the  country  was  told  when  he  went  to 
Florida. 

In  Ait  II  he  represented  a  tired  man,  worn 
down,  walking  the  sands  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  looking  eastward  over  the  Atlantic  toward 
Europe,  for  a  longer  rest. 

The  curtain  rolls  up  for  Act  III,  upon  the 
distinguished  actor  affected  with  melancholy 
from  l!right's  disease,  while  Act  IV  discovers 
him  with  the  disease  "  in  an  aggravated  form, 
suffering  intensely  (which  is  unusual),  and  about 
to  take  a  sea  voyage." 

Just  such  as  this  is  the  plot  of  many  dramas 
by  play-wrights  of  the  medical  profession.  They 
write  the  first  two  or  three  acts  with  no  con- 
ception of  what  their  character  will  develop  in 
the  final  one. 

They  have  not  the  discernment  for  tracing  in 
the  early  what  the  latter  imiiersonations  will  be. 
Not  one  physician  in  a  hundred  has  the  adequate 
microscopic  and  chemical  appliances  for  dis- 
covering might's  disease  in  its  early  stages,  and 
when  many  do  finally  comprehend  that  their 
patients  are  dying  with  it,  when  death  occurs, 
they  will,  to  cover  up  their  ignorance  of  it,  pro- 
nounce the  fatality  to  have  been  caused  by 
ordinary  ailments,  whereas  the  ailments  are 
really  results  of  Hright's  disease,  of  which  they 
are  unconscious  victims. 

Hcyond  any  doubt,  80  ]x-r  cent  of  all  deaths, 
except  from  epidemics  and  accidents,  result  from 
diseased  kidneys  or  livers.  If  the  dying  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  his  friends  too  intelligent  to  be 
easily  deceived,  his  physicians  perhaps  pro- 
nounce the  complaint  to  lie  pericarditis,  pyaemia, 
septicemia,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  valvular 
lesions  of  the  heart,  pneumonia,  etc.  If  the  de- 
ceased be  less  noted,  "malaria"  is  now  the 
fashionable  assignment  of  the  cause  of  death. 

But  all  the  same,  named  right  or  named 
wrong,  this  fearful  scourge  gathers  them  in! 
While  it  prevails  among  persons  of  sedentary 
habits — lawyers,  clergymen,  congressmen  —  it 
also  plays  great  havoc  among  farmers,  day 
laborers  and  mechanics,  though  they  do  not 
suspect  it,  liecause  their  physicians  keep  it  from 
them,  if,  indeed,  they  are  able  to  detect  it. 

It  sweeps  thousands  of  women  and  children 
into  untimely  graves  every  year.  The  health 
gives  way  gradually,  the  strength  is  variable,  the 
appetite  fickle,  the  vigor  gets  less  anil  less. 
'1  his  isn't  malaria— it  is  the  beginning  of  kidney 
disease,  and  will  end — who  does  not  know  how? 

No,  nature  has  not  been  remiss.  Independent 
research  has  given  an  infallible  remedy  for  this 
common  disorder';  but  of  course  the  bigoted 
physicians  will  not  use  Warner's  safe  cure, 
because  it  is  a  private  affair,  and  cuts  up  their 
practice  by  restoring  the  health  of  those  who 
have  been  invalids  for  years. 

The  new  saying  of  "How  common  Hright's 
disease  is  becoming  among  prominent  men!  "  is 
getting  old,  and  as  the  Englishman  would  say, 
sounds  "  stupid  " — especially  "  stupid  "  since  this 
disease  is  readily  detected  by  the  more  learned 
men  and  specialists  of  this  disease.  Hut  the 
"common  run  "  of  physicians,  not  detecting  it, 
give  the  patient  Epsom  salts,  or  other  drugs 
prescribed  by  the  old  code  of  treatment  under 
which  their  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
practiced ! 

Anon,  we  hear  that  the  patient  is  "comfort- 
able." But  ere  long,  maybe,  they  "tap"  him, 
and  take  some  water  from  him,  and  again  the 
"comfortable"  story  is  told.  Torture  him 
rather  than  allow  him  to  use  Warner's  safe  cure! 
With  such  variations  the  doctors  play  upon  the 
unfortunate  until  bis  shroud  is  made,  when  we 


learn  that  he  died  from  heart  disease,  pysiniisL 
septicemia,  or  some  other  deceptive  thougn 
"dignified  cause." 


Ex-president  Arthur's  case  is  not  singular — 
it  is  typical  of  every  such  case.  "  He  is  suffer- 
ing intensely."  This  is  not  usual.  Generally 
there  is  almost  no  suffering.  He  may  recover,  if 
he  will  act  independently  of  his  physicians.  The 
agency  named  has  cured  thousands  of  persons, 
even  in  the  extreme  stages — is  to-day  the  main- 
stay of  the  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  physicians  will  not 
admit  there  is  any  virtue  outside  their  own 
sphere,  but  as  each  school  denies  virtue  to  all 
others,  the  people  act  on  their  own  judgment, 
and  accept  things  by  the  record  of  merit  they 
make. 

The  facts  are  cause  for  alarm,  but  there  is 
abundant  ho]ic  in  prompt  and  independent 
action. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


THE  MASSORA. 


The  Massora  is  a  collection  of  notes  on  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  fixing  the 
grammatical  (and  in  many  instances  the  un- 
grammatical)  form  of  every  word  and  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture.  It  is  emphatically  a 
scholarly  work,  and  intended  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  scholars  who  devote  or  indulge  themselves 
in  exact  studies  of  the  Biblical  text.  In  con- 
struction, the  Massora  is  made  just  on  the  re- 
versed method  of  a  concordance.  While  a  con- 
cordance has  the  words  alphabetically  arranged, 
to  facilitate  the  reader  in  finding  them  in  the 
text,  the  Massora  follows  the  text  word  by- 
word, and  gives  the  rules  for  writing  it.  You 
cannot  use  the  Massora  unless  you  have  the 
text  before  you.  In  style  and  diction  the  work 
is  brief  and  technical.  The  bulk  of  Massoretic 
notes  are  made  in  abbreviations  of  words  which 
only  the  experienced  scholar  can  decipher. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  not  fifty 
Hebrew  scholars  in  the  United  States  (Jews  in- 


included)  who  would  be  able  to  read  the  Massora 
without  the  aid  of  commentaries  and  explana- 
tory works. 

'1  he  Massora  was  published  for  general  use  in 
about  the  sixth  century  of  the  common  era,  and 
a  full  copy  of  it  on  the  whole  Bible  was  compiled 
three  or  four  centuries  later.  Up  to  that  time 
il  was  kept  by  scholars  in  separate  portions,  or 
merely  in  memory  from  trustworthy  tradition. 
If  there  were  no  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  Massora  in  the  times  of  the  rabbis  contem- 
poraneous with  the  rise  of  Christianity,  if  the 
Talmud  and  Medrashim  of  undoubted  antiquity 
had  made  no  references  to  the  Massora,  the 
argument  against  its  antiquity  might  have 
weight.  But  in  the  Talmud  and  Medrashim  we 
find  references  to  the  Massora  made  by  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  and  there  is 
no  room  left  to  doubt  that  the  work  existed  in 
their  times.  One  might  doubt  as  well  that  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  works  of  earlier  prophets 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
because  we  have  no  copies  of  those  works  dating 
from  that  time. 

The  reason  why  the  Massora  was  published  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  )>erhaps,  and  why 
only  some  portions  of  it,  and  not  the  entire  work, 
were  written  down  as  early  as  that,  is  historic- 
ally explained.  The  Roman  Church  indulged 
itself  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  burning  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  together  with 
their  possessors,  in  those  early  centuries  of  the 
present  era  that  were  enlightened  by  the  lurid 
glimmer  of  auto-da-fe  and  cheered  by  the  sweet 
music  of  Ave  Maria.  This  necessitated  the 
publication  of  the  Massora.  The  rabbis  of  those 
Bappy  times  were  afraid  lest  the  copies  of  bibli- 
cal works  which  some  of  the  faithful  might  clan- 
destinely make  and  preserve,  might  be  corrupted 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Massoretic  rules, 
and  therefore  they  wrote  down  the  Massora  and 
circulated  it  more  freely  than  before.  At  first 
the  Massoretic  rules  for  writing  such  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  as  were  mostly  in  use  were  made 
public.  Such  were  the  Penteteuch,  the  weekly- 
portions  of  the  Prophets  (called  Ilaphtoroth), 
and  the  five  Meguiloth  (Lamentations,  Ecclcsi- 
astes.  Songs  of  Solomon,  Esther,  and  Ruth), 
which  were  needed  for  the  ritual  services  in  the 
synagogue.  Subsequently  the  remaining  parts 
of  Scripture  were  published.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  we  find  Massoretic  copies  of  the 
portions  named  of  earlier  date  than  those  of 
other  portions. 

The  authority  of  the  Massora  is  surely  as  old, 
and  perhaps  older,  than  Christianity.  If  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  lost  en- 
tirely, it  could  lie  restored  from  the  quotations 
which  were  made  therefrom  in  the  Mishna,  the 
Medrashim,  and  the  Talmud,  the  authors  of 
which  lived  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  some  of 
them  a  century  or  two  before.  That  those  quo- 
tations agree  almost  in  every  particular  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Massora,  is  a  strong  proof  that 
those  rabbis  of  undoubted  antiqnky  were  guided 
by  the  same  rules  of  writing  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Massora  prescribes.  If  we  should  accept  the 
inference  that  the  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  published  the  Massora,  were  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  falsify  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  with- 
draw the  ground  from  under  the  Christian  dog- 
ma, we  must  also  believe  that  the  rabbis  who 
lived  before  Jesus  had  come  "to  fulfill  every  iota 
of  the  Scriptures"  were  actuated  by  the  same 
desire,  for  they  quoted  the  Scriptures  precisely 
as  the  publishers  of  the  Massora  did.  The  in- 
justice of  such  an  inference  is  plainly  apparent. 
Cor.  Nt~iv  York  Sun. 


Sam  Jones,  the  southern  revivalist,  isoriginal. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  he 
concluded  an  eloquent  appeal  by  requesting  all 
who  meant  to  live  Ijettcr,  whether  members  of 
the  church  or  not,  to  stand  up.  Fully  3,000 
people  stood  up.  Mr.  Jones  said:  "All  you 
who  mean  to  go  to  hell,  just  keep  your  seats." 
This  way  of  putting  the  quest  ion  brought  several 
hundred  recruits  to  the  army  that  was  standing. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Grass  Valley  Tidings  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  the  person  planting  the  most  bananas  in  that  place. 
There's  nothing  like  enterprise,  but  isn't  Rufe  Shoemaker 
carrying  this  rather  too  far  when  he  encourages  the 
propagation  of  accident  items  under  the  guise  of  the 
smiling  but  deadly  banana  peel?  Itepis  in  a  country 
paper  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  assiduously  cultivated;  but 
Grass  Valley  is  surrounded  by  quartz-mills,  has  a  well- 
patronized  roller  skating  rink,  and  occasional  coasting 
facilities.  But  if  all  these  cannot  keep  the  Tidings  in 
accidents,  it  may  not  be  a  bad  move  to  put  in  some 
bananas  as  a  reliable  fall  crop. 


"  How  did  Mr.  Le  Vante  make  his  money? "  asked  a 
Toronto  lady,  in  regard  to  the  latest  arrival  from  the 
States. 

"  Oh,  by  his  speculations,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mizler, 
and  repeated,  dreamily,  "  Yes,  undoubtedly,  by  his  pecu- 
lations."   

Much  comment  has  been  called  out  by  David  Dudley 
Field's  strictures  on  the  verbiage  indulged  in  by  the  law. 
Admitting  the  charge,  something  may  be  urged  in  its 
favor.  In  view  of  the  excessive  charges  made  for  legal 
advice  and  ministrations,  the  victims  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  getting  something  for  their  money — if  only 
words.  But  a^ide  from  this,  the  superfluity  of  words  in 
legal  documents  appears  to  be  more  than  matched  in 
general  literature.  The  worst  count  in  Mr.  Field's  in- 
dictment is  that  a  deed  of  transfer  contains  950,860  words, 
when  1,500  would  fully  express  its  stipulations  and  agree- 
ments. But  just  think  what  the  case  would  be  did  the 
redundancy  include  the  remaining  1,500!  And  this  is 
just  what  is  the  matter  with  a  large  proportion  of  our 
current  literature,  which  could  be  cut  down  exactly  one 
hundred  per  cent,  and  leave  just  enough.  "Words, 
words,  words,"  my  lord  Hamlet. 


Great  heroes  have  generally  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  sparing  of  words,  yet  two  of  the  military  dispatches 
most  noted  for  concise  brevity  have  long  been  pronounced 
actually  verbose.  One  keen-eyed  critic  discovered  that 
Julius  Caesar's  noted  telegram,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  was 
just  three  times  as  long  as  needful— vici  involving  vidi, 
and  vidi,  veni.  So  Perry's  "  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours,"  has  been  ruthlessly  clipped  as  to  the 
first  statement,  which  is  claimed  to  be  implied  in  the 
second.  Not  to  be  behindhand  with  these  mousing 
critics,  I  hereby  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Byron's 
celebrated  line,  "  The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief," 


is  entirely  redundant.  The  main  statement  is  covered  by 
the  admitted  fact  that  there's  "  a  man  in  the  moon,"  and 
as  for  the  qualifying  phrase,  if  a  man  is  around  anywhere 
after  sundown,  we  know,  without  telling,  that  it's  "  for 
mischief."  If  David  Dudley  will  turn  his  attention  to 
the  works  of  our  leading  poets  and  essayists,  he  will  find 
ample  exercise  for  his  pruning-knife,  and  will  have  to 
admit  that  verbiage  is  not  a  monopoly  with  the  law. 


In  connection  with  this  subject,  Rev.  Robert  Collycr 
declares  that  in  his  profession  such  waste  of  words  is  im- 
possible, a  modern  sermon  "  never  exceeding  half  an 
hour  in  length."  Perhaps  the  Rev.  Collyer's  congregation 
have  found  out  that  a  great  many  "superfluous  words" 
can  be  spoken  in  half  an  hour.  The  clerical  gentleman 
piously  and  modestly  adds,  "Thank  God!  there  are  no 
fools  in  the  pulpit."  While  humanity  is  what  it  is,  it  is 
not  supposable  that  Mr.  Collyer  does  not  admit  that 
there  are  some  fools  in  the  church  ;  and  since  they  are  not 
in  the  pulpit,  they  must  be  in  the  pews.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  the  preachers  who  are  fools,  but  those  who  sit  and 
listen  to  them.    Is  that  it,  Mr.  Collyer? 


The  new  postal  cards  are  to  be  pink.  But  no  matter 
what  Mr.  Vilas  may  decree,  wherever  there's  a  post- 
mistress the  cards  will  be  read. 


One  of  our  public  school-teachers,  having  given  out  an 
example,  on  calling  for  the  answer  was  discouraged  that 
no  two  pupils  gave  the  same  result.  "  Here  you  have 
been  half  an  hour  working  that  simple  example,  and  none 
of  your  answers  are  alike!"  she  indignantly  exclaimed. 
A  hand  and  a  remonstrant  voice  were  simultaneously 
raised.  "  Oh,  yes,  Miss  B  ;  mine  was!" 


"Yes,"  said  the  thoughtful  apiarist,  "the  busy  bee  is 
always  roaming  from  flower  to  flower;  but  wherever  he 
may  be,  he  always  makes  a  hum." 


A  tramp  lately  dug  his  way  out  of  the  town  jail  in 
Grass  Valley,  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  The  townsfolk 
now  regard  the  lock-up  as  a  "  dungeon  sell." 


A  dramatic  paper  speaking  of  a  noted  premiere  dan- 
seuse,  says  that  she  has  her  name  embroidered  on  every 
article  of  her  clothing.  She  must  have  a  very  short 
name.   

A  young  law-student  in  Nevada  is  in  trouble.  He  has 
applied  for  admission  to  practice,  but  the  judges  are  hesi- 
tating lest  calling  him  to  the  bar  may  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  anti-treating  law. 


A  morning  paper  states  that  "An  alleged  petrified  man 
has  been  found  near  San  Jose."  That  man  must  have 
heard  one  of  the  O'Donnell's  crazy  harangues,  and  then 
been  informed,  suddenly  and  without  any  preparation, 
that  the  people  of  a  great  city  have  elected  that  dangerous 
lunatic  to  a  responsible  office. 


The  ruthless  anatomists  have  made  the  disenchanting 
discovery  that  the  organ  rescued  from  Shelley's  funeral 
pyre  was  not  the  poet's  heart,  but  his  liver!  They  con- 
tend that  the  heart  yields  readily  to  the  power  of  the 
flames,  while  the  liver  can  for  a  long  time  resist  the  action 
of  the  intensest  heat.  The  heart  is  susceptible  of  poetic 
treatment,  but  the  other  viscera,  especially  the  liver,  are 
pure  prose.  The  romance  being  thus  knocked  out  of  the 
relic,  the  hero-worshipers  are  devising  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  it.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  liver  has  more 
effect'  on  poetry  in  a  minute  than  the  heart  in  a  whole 
lifetime.  All  the  poetry  of  the  "Manfred"  and  "Cor- 
sair" school— the  versified  longing  for  the  silent  tomb, 
the  desert,  or  the  wild,  relentless  butcher-knife— is  sim- 
ply "  grand,  gloomy "  and  bilious.  Show  me  a  man's 
liver,  and  I'll  show  you  the  style  of  his  poetry.  If  we  have 
Shelley's  liver,  we  have  got  hold  of  the  right  thing— the 


organ  that  sways  and  guides  the  poet's  imagination,  with 
which  the  heart  has  comparatively  little  to  do. 


Speaking  of  poets,  with  what  fatal  effect  "the  fierce 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century"  beats  upon  their  happi- 
est inspirations,  if  not  entirely  destroying,  yet  warping 
them  from  their  original  meaning  and  application.  For 
example,  Pope's  well-known  line,  "  Worth  makes  the 
man,"  we  have  made  read  "  Worth  makes  the  woman," 
or,  at  least,  that  part  of  her  which  is  of  most  value — her 
good  clothes. 

It  is  strange  that  the  owners  of  the  Stiletto — the  new 
steam  yacht  which  it  is  claimed  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plode— should  have  included  so  many  reporters  among 
the  invited  guests  for  her  trial  trip.  A  boat  that  can't 
blow  up  will  never  be  popular  with  reporters. 


"Charles  Eagan  is  in  custody  at  Santa  Rosa,  on  a  charge  of 
having  obtained  $140  under  false  pretenses." 

Charles  can  make  twice  that  amount  easily  by  opening 
a  class  to  teach  some  of  our  numerous  nickel-plated 
youths  how  he  did  it. 

Sergeant  of  Police  Crowley  and  brother,  of  New  York, 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  for  numerous  official 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A  New  York  paper  says  : 
"The  Crowley  family  has  fallen  on  evil  days."  It  looks 
rather  more  as  if  the  days  have  fallen  on  an  evil  Crowley 
family.    Fix  the  guilt  where  it  belongs. 


Yale  College  is  said  to  have  a  private  detective,  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  students  and  sends"  weekly  reports  to 
the  "  Guv'nor  " — such  reports  including  "  the  names  of  the 
girls  to  whom  the  young  man  pays  attentions,  his  losses 
at  cards,  the  places  where  he  spends  his  evenings,"  etc. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  family  peace  and  filial 
respect,  that  no  private  detective  sends  a  corresponding 
report  to  the  student,  of  where  the  "  Guv'nor "  s|>ends  his 
evenings,  his  losses  at  cards,  and  the  names  of  the  girls 
he  pays  attention  to.  Such  a  report  would  sadly  interfere 
with  that  attitude  of  moral  superiority  so  necessary  to 
parental  dignity  and  discipline. 


And,  apropos  to  this  subject,  a  true  story  with  a  moral 
occurs  to  me.  The  scene  is  a  flourishing  mining  town  of 
the  interior;  time,  midnight.  Paterfamilias,  cautiously 
opening  the  front  door  to  let  himself  out,  meets  his  son, 
aged  seventeen,  just  coming  in. 

Old  Reprobate  (indignantly).  Where  the  devil  have 
you  been  ? 

Young  Reprobate.    And  where  the  devil  arc  you  going? 
The  astonished  parent  might  have  responded  like  San- 
dy, "  Hack  again,"  for  that  is  what  he  did. 


Motto  for  the  Gladstone  ministry  : 
better  part  of  valor." 


Discussion  is  the 


A  Shipley  street  woman,  justly  indignant  at  her  hus- 
band's reluctance  to  be  killed  with  an  ax,  flew  into  a 
passion  and  burned  herself  up  with  kerosene  the  other 
day.  Thus  we  perceive  the  evils  of  acting  upon  impulse. 
How  much  more  conservative  it  would  have  been  to  have 
goodnaturedly  waited  until  the  next  night,  and  then  have 
the  other  man  in  the  case  kill  the  husband  as  he  came 
home  from  the  lodge,  full  of  beer  and  impudence.  There 
is  nothing  like  amiability  and  patience,  after  all. 


Among  the  successful  American  literary  diplomatists 
abroad  may  be  mentioned  Bayard  Taylor,  Washington 
Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  Hay,  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  Eugene  Schuyler.  They  all  profited  by  their  experi- 
ences abroad  by  gathering  materials  for  books  which  de- 
lighted the  reading  public.  Others  that  are  now  coming 
home  will,  no  doubt,  give  us  productions  equally  delight- 
ful. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY.* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTKR  XV. 

A  SILENT  PARTNER. 

In  spite  of  the  night's  dissipation  Hale  rose  bright  and 
early  the  following  day,  prepared  for  a  masterful  struggle 
with  the  problems  that  beset  him.  He  had  no  definite  plan 
of  action,  but  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and,  if  necessary,  create  his  own  opportunities.  His  first 
act  was  to  take  his  way  straight  up  Sutter  street  to  the 
Mining  Bureau.  The  Mineralogist  sat  at  his  desk, 
busily  engaged  in  writing,  as  his  visjtor  entered. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  without  looking  up. 

He  finished  his  task,  and  brought  the  great  seal  down 
upon  the  paper  with  a  quick,  decisive  touch ;  then  turned 
to  greet  the  intruder.  The  next  moment  he  was  out  of 
his  chair,  taking  I  lale's  hand  in  a  bear-like  grip,  searching 
his  face  with  glad,  reproachful  eyes. 

"  Oh,  you  renegrade !  Such  a  time  as  I  have  had 
trying  to  trace  you  !    How  dared  you  treat  me  so?  " 

"  Accept  my  apologies,  Banks.  It  was  rather  hard  to 
deprive  you  of  the  chance  of  ruining  yourself  for  my  sake, 
considering  all  the  favors  I  had  already  received  at  your 
hands,"  returned  Hale,  undismayed  by  this  savage  re- 
ception. 

"  But  where  have  you  kept  yourself,  Laurence?  How 
has  the  world  been  serving  you?"  anxiously  queried  his 
friend. 

'"To  tell  the  truth,  things  have  been  going  hard  with 
me,  and  I  didn't  want  to  trouble  anybody."  Hale's 
voice  was  a  little  husky,  but  he  cleared  it  by  an  effort. 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  keep  in  the  way, 
as  it  were.  If  I  had  only  known  you  were  in  the  city 
and  out  of  employment,  1  might  have  given  you  a  chance 
to  go  up  to  Reno  last  August,  in  the  interest  of  a  mining 
firm  here.  It  would  not  have  kept  you  busy  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  but  it  might  have  led  to  something 
permanent." 

I  lale  explained  the  project  that  he  was  entertaining, 
and  his  friend  listened  with  frank  interest. 

"  You  want  to  set  up  an  opposition  to  me,  eh? " 

"  By  no  means,  Banks ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
professional  assayers  get  plenty  of  patronage,  and  money, 
too.  Of  course  people  are  fools  to  go  to  them  when  they 
can  have  an  impartial  official  analysis  from  you  free  of 
cost." 

"And  it  is  my  opinion  that  right  there  lies  the  secret," 
interrupted  the  State  Mineralogist,  laughing.  "  Our  re- 
turns are,  as  you  say,  jjerfectly  impartial.  We  speak  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  not  always  flattering.  If  you'll  ac- 
cept a  bit  of  advice  from  me  in  advance,  Laurence,  keep 
some  free  gold  and  silver  on  hand,  and  salt  your  speci- 
mens before  you  assay  them.  Only  make  handsome  re- 
turns on  every  piece*of  ore  sent  in,  and  you'll  have  no  end 
of  patronage." 

And  forthwith  the  two  men  entered  into  a  practical 
discussion  of  ways  and  means,  making  an  estimate  of 
needed  materials  and  canvassing  the  best  methods  of  ob- 
taining them.  Banks  offered  the  younger  man  the  tem- 
porary use  of  appliances  from  his  private  laboratory,  and 
evinced  much  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  that  the  large 
writing  desk  in  his  library  at  home  was  a  cumbrous  artic  le 
of  furniture  much  better  out  of  the  way,  and  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  along  with  several  cane- 
bottom  chairs.  Hale  met  his  generous  offer  with  cor- 
dial acceptance.  The  backbone  of  his  pride  was  brok- 
en, and  he  determined  to  let  no  false  scruples  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  prosperity.  One  question  alone 
threatened  to  retard  the  realization  of  their  plans. 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  should  have  a  cen- 
tral location,"  asserted  the  elder  man.  "  Rents  are  fear- 
fully high  down  town,  and  you  will  not  be  safe  without 
having  a  sufficient  sum  on  hand  to  meet  the  first  quarter's 
expenses.  Can't  you  devise  some  way  of  raising  it, 
Hale?"  he  asked,  in  genuine  anxiety. 

"Not  unless  1  draw  on  my  fifteen  thousand  reserve 
fund." 

It  augured  well  that  Hale  could  jest  on  this  sore  sub- 
ject, and  his  friend  laughed  a  mellow  laugh  that  came 
from  the  depths  of  a  happy  heart. 

"  Never  mind,  Banks,  I'll  have  it  yet,"  declared  his 
visitor,  reassuringly.  "  It  may  take  time.  I  dare  say  it 
will;  and  1  shall  have  to  put  off  entering  upon  my  new 
profession  until  I  have  accumulated  it.  But  I  can  feel 
that  I  have  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  it  is  worth  work- 
ing for." 

Before  parting  the  two  men  had  a  frank  discussion  of 
certain  personal  matters  they  had  hitherto  avoided. 

"There's  no  use  denying,  Hale,  that  you  constitute,  in 
a  sense,  a  moral  problem.  It  is  hard  to  define  your  exact 
status  in  society,"  said  his  friend,  thoughtfully. 

"  Suppose  I  work  it  out  myself." 

"  The  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  ever  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution,"  returned  John  Banks.  "At  present 
you  are  a  questionable  quantity,  a  dangerous  element. 
Do  you  know  why  I  have  never  asked  you  to  my  house-- 
much  as  I've  wanted  you  to  come?"  he  added,  seriously. 
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"Your  children?"  Hale  was  not  disposed  to  mince 
matters. 

"  My  boy.  He  is  just  at  the  blood-and-thunder  age 
when  a  man  must  go  through  a  thrilling  experience  to 
acquire  interest  in  his  eyes.  He  has  not  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  virtue  and  beauty  of  a  humdrum,  honest  life, 
and  he  would  at  once  pounce  upon  you  as  a  model  hero, 
and  perhaps  strive  to  ape  your  example — who  knows? 
Just  now  you  are  in  an  embryotic  stage- — a  period  of 
transition.  There  would  ixjsitivcly  be  no  limit  to  the 
dashing  career  my  son's  imagination  would  ma])  out  for 
you.  It's  a  great  pity  you  are  not  an  out-an-out  villain, 
Hale,  for  then  you  could  be  held  up  to  youth  as  a  warn- 
ing and  example.  If  either  you  or  my  son  were  five  years 
older  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  meet.  Five  years 
will  put  some  sense  and  logic  into  his  rattle-brained 
head;  five  years  will  see  you  restored  to  a  commonplace, 
prosaic  existence." 

"  God  grant ! "  said  I  fale,  fervently. 

The  Mineralogist  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  door, 
and  as  they  halted  on  the  threshold  he  added,  with  deep 
feeling, — 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  as  you  do  about  one  thing,  Hale. 
Thousands  of  men  before  you  have  committed  crimes 
and  served  the  legal  penalty,  and  live  to-day  respected 
members  of  communities  where  no  suspicion  of  their 
past  has  followed  them.  It  seems  braver  to  face  it  out  at 
home ;  and  I  like  that  notion  of  yours  about  redeeming 
your  name.  So  long  as  the  world  exists,  men  will  sin  and 
suffer,  and  find  themselves  cast  adrift  in  life,  without 
compass  or  rudder.    Your  example  will  lie  a  help." 

Hale  walked  back  to  his  lodging-house  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  pondering  various  schemes  for  the  successful  con- 
summation of  his  object.  He  found  a  visitor  awaiting 
him  in  the  little  reception-room  on  the  first  floor,  a  man 
who  paced  up  and  down  the  floor,  observing  with  curious 
interest  the  threadbare  furniture,  the  faded  carpets,  the 
shabby  curtains,  and  other  evidences  of  jioverty  and 
decay.  He  turned  around  as  he  heard  the  outer  door 
open  and  close,  and  Hale  recognized  the  shrewd  face 
and  stooping  figure  of  Matthew  Thaxter. 

"Good  morning,  Laurence!  A  fine  time  I've  had  of 
it,  hunting  up  your  place!  No  doubt  you  think  it  is  a 
brilliant  proceeding  to  locate  yourself  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  place.  I  suppose  young  fellows  of  your  own  age 
enjoy  climbing  these  interminable  steps,  but  it's  death 
and  destruction  to  old  bones  like  mine." 

He  delivered  this  complaint  in  a  fretful  tone,  and  with 
a  resentful  air,  but  the  look  he  bent  on  the  young  man 
was  one  of  cunning  observance. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Thaxter,  but  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  visitors;  and  in  selecting  my  lodging- 
place  I  considered  neither  old  bones  nor  young  ones." 

"Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  testily.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  did  consider — 
a  picturesque  view,  for  instance,  or  the  retirement  of  the 
plac,e?  " 

"  Neither.  I  was  governed  by  questions  of  economy 
alone." 

"Humph!"  The  old  man's  ejaculation  was  strictly 
non-committal,  and  Hale  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his 
reply  met  his  visitor's  approval  or  incurred  his  displeasure. 

"  You're  wondering  why  I  have  made  you  such  an  un- 
timely call,"  continued  his  eccentric  guest.  "  I'm  won- 
dering why  you  don't  ask  me  into  your  own  quarters. 
Perhaps  you  call  it  hospitality  to  receive  a  friend  in  the 
parlor  of  a  public  lodging-house." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hale,  the  blood  rushing 
into  his  paleface  in  his  embarrassment.  "  The  fact  is, 
I  have  only  one  room,  and  that  is  scarcely  presentable 
enough  to  exhibit  to  a  guest." 

"All  the  better.  I  like  best  to  sec  people  and  houses 
without  their  company  manners— when  they  are  off  parade. 
Go  ahead.    Up  another  flight  of  stairs,  no  doubt." 

Inwardly  rebellious,  Hale  led  the  way  to  his  room  in 
the  second  story.  Grumbling  and  scolding,  but  glancing 
about  him  with  quick,  bright  eyes,  that  took  in  the  most 
minute  detail  of  drugget-covered  floor,  bare  walls  and 
scarred  woodwork,  Matthew  Thaxter  followed;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  observe  that  Hale  had  left  his  door  unlocked — 
a  fact  from  which  the  little  man  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

Hale  threw  the  door  open,  and  invited  his  guest  to 
enter.  So  many  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  hospitality  that  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  awkwardness  as  foreign  as  it  was  unpleasant  that 
he  endeavored  to  show  his  visitor  that  he  was  welcome, 
and  offered  him  the  low  rocker  by  the  window.  But 
Matthew  Hale  seemed  to  neither  hear  nor  heed  his  cour- 
tesy. He  stood  silently  gazing  about  the  small  room, 
noting  the  bare  floor,  the  old-fashioned  paper  on  the  wall, 
the  furniture,  of  a  style  long  out  of  date,  whose  disfigured 
surface  and  chipped  edges  were  mute  witnesses  of  a  boy's 
restless  pranks.  1  le  saw  all  the  little  makeshifts  for  com- 
fort and  convenience.  He  saw  more  than  the  occupant 
himself  |>erceived  or  meant  that  another  eye  should  read; 
for  the  room  had  a  story  of  its  own  to  tell,  and  it  told  it 
eloquently  to  eyes  that  interpreted  its  language.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  visitor's  meditations,  they  bore  fruit 
only  in  another  harsh  suggestion. 

"  Where's  your  manners,  Laurence  Hale?  Don't  you 
know  it's  lunch  time?  Can't  you  treat  a  man  to  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  glass  of  wine?    I'll  warrant  you  have  some 


savory  morsel  tucked  away  around  here."  And  he  eyed 
the  young  man  with  eager  expectancy. 

For  answer,  Hale  went  to  the  closet  and  took  from  an 
upper  shelf  a  common  delf  plate,  on  which  lay  three  or 
four  soda-crackers  and  a  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes.  These, 
with  a  glass  of  water,  he  quietly  offered  to  his  visitor. 

Matthew  Thaxter  took  a  seat  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  disposing  of  this  sumptuous  repast,  with  an 
air  of  unfeigned  enjoyment.  Hale  watched  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  simple  refection  he  had  provided  for  his 
noonday  meal  with  a  singular  sensation,  doubtful  whether 
to  be  most  amused  or  annoyed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Laurence?  "  The  old 
man  had  finished  munching  the  last  cracker,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  evident  enjoyment  of  the  repast,  there 
was  a  new-  and  querulous  tone  in  his  voice. 

"  Two  years  this  coming  week." 

Matthew  Thaxter  stripped  the  last  of  the  luscious  grapes 
from  the  stem,  and  then  gave  utterance  to  a  laconic  com- 
ment. 

"  I  like  it !  "  He  uttered  the  words  with  savage  inten- 
sity. 

"  What?    Oh,  the  fruit.    Yes,  the  Muscat  is  a  very 

fair  grape." 

"  Fiddlesticks!    I  like  this— the  whole  thing." 

He  rapped  with  his  cane  on  the  bare  floor  as  he 
spoke,  and  waved  it  about  the  poorly  furnished  apart- 
ment, as  if  to  emphasize  and  point  his  assertion. 

"  I  like  it,"  he  soberly  reaffirmed.  "  It  means,  Lau- 
rence I  lale,  that  you  have  struggled  on  like  an  honest 
man." 

1  lale  had  followed  his  own  course  so  long,  without 
approval  or  recognition,  that  he  could  find  no  words  to 
reply  to  this  unexpected  commendation.  The  old  man 
reseated  himself  in  the  low  chair,  and  reflected  gravely 
before  he  s|>oke  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  think,  Hale,  that  I  am  an  infernal 
meddler;  but  the  truth  is,  I  came  around  to  see  you 
about  a  matter  of  business.  I  shouldn't  have  dragged 
my  old  bones  up  here  at  such  an  early  hour  for  social 
pleasure  alone."  The  quizzical  smile  with  which  he 
uttered  the  last  words  betrayed  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
grumblings  a  few  minutes  previous.  "  Margaret  tells  me 
that  you  arc  intending  to  open  an  assay  office." 

Hale  chafed  a  little  at  this  announcement.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  perish  rather  than  take  help  from 
a  woman,  and  she  had  attempted  to  circumvent  him  by 
sending  her  uncle  as  proxy.  I  le  could  only  trust  himself 
to  nod  a  meek  assent. 

"  Very  well,  my  boy ;  I  want  you  to  take  me  into  part- 
nership with  you." 

Hale  was  electrified  at  this  proposition. 

"  But  it  is  only  a  visionary  scheme  yet,"  he  protested. 
"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  in  the  world  how  I  shall  put  it 
into  practice.  My  success  is  altogether  problematical. 
There  may  not  be  any  profit;  there  will  certainly  be 
expense." 

"All  the  better,  my  friend.  I  like  risks.  Ever  since 
those  rascals  took  my  pro|ierty  away  from  me  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  made  nic  a  |>ensioncr  on  my  own  bounty, 
I  have  been  vegetating,  morally  and  mentally.  It  will  be 
a  positive  godsend  to  me  to  have  some  active  business 
interest,  and  if  I  could  only  make  a  handsome  pile  again, 
and  have  the  scamps  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  over  the 
advantage  they  took  of  me  and  the  shekels  they  might 
have  gained  by  waiting,  I  should  be  a  happy  man.  I 
don't  propose  to  lay  you  under  any  obligations  that  you 
cannot  repay.  I  go  into  the  business  to  make  money, 
and  shall  insist  upon  having  papers  drawn  in  the  most 
binding  form.  If  you  attempt  to  take  any  advantage  of 
me,  my  lad,  you'll  find  me  a  regular  Shylock.  Come, 
man;  don't  be  all  day  considering.  Are  you  going  to 
take  me  in,  or  must  I  look  elsewhere  for  a  partner?" 

Beneath  his  light  words  lurked  a  serious  purpose  and  a 
tremulous  eagerness  that  Hale  found  it  impossible  to 
resist. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  refuse,"  he  said,  frankly,  "pro1 
viding  your  conditions  are  stringent  enough." 

"  You  shall  hear  them  now.  My  guardians  still  allow 
me  some  liberties  with  my  own  property,  and  in  my 
building  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Sansome  streets  there 
is  a  vacant  suite  of  offices,  and  a  small  glass  room  across 
the  hall,  that  will  answer  for  a  workshop.  I  will  put  in 
the  offices,  furnish  one  of  the  rooms,  and  undertake  to 
meet  the  running  expenses.  I  don't  mind  binding  myself 
to  do  a  little  office  work  now  and  then.  You  may  stock 
your  laboratory,  put  in  all  your  work  and  time,  fit  up 
your  own  office,  and  provide  the  brains  of  the  concern. 
I  shall  claim  one-third  of  the  profits.    Are  you  satisfied? " 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  making  a  very  generous 
offer,  and  that  1  should  be  a  churl  to  refuse  it.  The  only 
revenge  left  open  to  me  is  to  build  up  such  a  business 
that  you  will  profit  by  the  venture,  after  all." 

By  Matthew  Thaxter 's  invitation,  Hale  accompanied 
him  down  town  to  take  a  look  at  the  premises  and  advise 
regarding  needful  improvements.  The  young  man  had 
drawn  back  at  the  first  suggestion,  but  as  he  encountered 
the  kindly,  questioning  glance  of  the  elder  man,  his 
scruples  vanished,  and  he  assented  without  a  word.  It 
was  a  new  and  pleasurable  sensation  to  tread  the  streets 
with  head  erect,  arm  in  arm  with  a  man  respected 
throughout  the  city  for  his  upright  and  honorable  char- 
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acter,  receiving  now  and  then  a  friendly  smile  or  doubt- 
ful, hesitating  mark  of  recognition. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"GIVE  THE  MAN  A  CHANCE." 

When  the  name  of  Laurence  Hale  was  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  regular  Monday  evening  gathering 
at  the  Academy  of  Science,  not  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
servative members  felt  that  a  grave  affront  had  been 
offered  their  dignified  body,  and  were  tempted  to  resent 
it  on  the  spot,  with  a  stern  rebuke  of  this  insidious  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  respectability  of  their  ranks. 
Prudent  second  thought  persuaded  them  of  the  folly  of 
such  a  course,  as  well  as  its  futility.  Was  there  not  the 
Council,  invested  with  powers  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary, to  quietly  erase  the  objectionable  name  from 
the  list,  sparing  the  Academy  at  large  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  setting  upon  it  the  seal  of  public  disap- 
proval? Their  assurance  might  have  been  shaken  could 
they  have  witnessed  an  interview  that  afterwards  took 
.place  between  the  President  of  their  honorable  body  and 
a  young  society  lady  who  had  been  making  a  pastime  of 
science,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  serious  minded. 

When  the  programme  of  the  evening  was  concluded 
the  members  resolved  themselves  into  knots  and  groups, 
prior  to  dispersion.  As  the  President  descended  the 
platform  and  was  passing  down  the  hall,  a  young  lady 
detained  him  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  her  hand. 

"  Will  it  succeed? "  she  asked. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  fail,"  he  thoughtfully 
replied;  "providing,  of  course,  that  the  ice  does  not 
close  in  before  they  make  Point  Barrow." 

It  was  plain  that  Professor  Dee  supposed  her  inquiry  to 
refer  to  an  expedition  being  fitted  out  for  the  exploration 
of  the  upper  Alaskan  coast,  whose  project  had  been  the 
topic  of  the  evening's  discussion. 

"  I  did  not  refer  to  the  expedition.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  effort  to  elect  Mr.  Hale  to  membership  in  the 
Academy." 

He  looked  at  her  with  slow  surprise,  and  under  his  in- 
spection the  traitorous  color  flushed  her  cheeks.  If  John 
Banks  presented  a  splendid  type  of  American  manhood 
on  the  one  hand,  Professor  Dee,  President  of  the 
Academy,  offered  a  rare  and  noble  specimen  on  the 
other.  A  man  of  commanding  intellect,  he  possessed  the 
modesty  of  one  who  has  measured  the  limits  of  finite 
power,  and  sees  the  boundary  of  his  own  horizon.  At 
the  head  of  a  great  government  work,  keeping  pace  with 
all  the  important  discoveries  of  his  time,  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  leading  scientists  of 
the  age,  his  interests  were  by  no  means  narrowed  to  the 
groove  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  art,  a  genial  comrade 
for  the  youngest  lad  who  joined  their  out-of-door  expe- 
ditions along  the  coast,  receptive  to  the  beauty  of  the 
frailest  blossoms  by  the  wayside,  while  his  great  heart 
throbbed  in  unison  with  the  sorrows  of  the  humblest  of 
his  kind. 

The  Professor  had  too  much  delicacy  to  treat  Miss 
Thaxter's  query  in  any  other  way  than  if  it  were  the  most 
ordinary  question  for  a  young  woman  to  ask. 

"  I  hope  it  will  succeed,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  confess 
that  the  vote  bids  fair  to  be  devilish  close." 

He  had  one  peculiarity,  this  Professor  Dee,  to  which 
his  friends  and  associates  (synonymous  terms,  for  what 
one  among  his  associates  could  not  be  reckoned  as  his 
lifelong  friend?)  had  early  become  accustomed,  and  indeed 
had  long  since  ceased  to  notice,  save  when  the  remarks  of 
strangers  awoke  them  to  a  sense  of  the  Professor's  eccen- 
tricity, and  rallied  them  to  an  energetic  defense.  The 
more  enthusiastic  spurned  the  suggestion  that  so  trifling 
an  idiosyncrasy  in  a  man  of  the  Professor's  royal  character 
and  sterling  worth  should  call  for  any  defense,  justifying 
him  on  the  ground  that  the  debated  habit  was  the  result 
of  scientific  concentration  and  self-abstraction'.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Professor  was  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  charming  conversationalists  in  the  world, 
and  if  he  had  a  fashion  of  occasionally  spicing  his  lan- 
guage with  words  not  precisely  in  favor  in  conventional 
circles,  and  which  seriously  menaced  the  integrity  of  the 
third  commandment  of  the  decalogue,  they  were  uttered 
with  an  innocence  of  purpose  and  a  placidity  of  temper, 
that  placed  them  at  as  great  a  remove  from  ordinary  pro- 
fanity as  the  utterances  of  a  minister  in  his  pulpit. 

Margaret  Thaxter  looked  up  at  him  with  a  faint  smile. 
She  entertained  a  secret  conviction  that  these  lapses  of 
language  were  wholly  unconscious  on  the  Professor's  part, 
and  that  no  one  would  be  more  astonished  or  horror- 
stricken  than  he,  if  the  facts  were  brought  to  his  knowl- 
edge. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  vote  will  lie  close  in  the  Aca- 
demy or  Council  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  In  the  Council.  The  Academy  would  hardly  do  us 
the  indignity  of  voting  against  our  recommendation." 

Although  past  fifty,  the  Professor  was  a  singularly  hand- 
some man,  with  a  superbly  modeled  head,  fine  dark  eyes, 
and  a  face  lined  with  thought.  His  head  was  crowned 
with  waving  iron-gray  hair,  confined  by  a  skull-cap  of  black 
velvet,  and  as  he  threw  back  his  head  with  indescribable 
dignity,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  an  old  por- 
rait,  painted  in  a  day  when  all  men  were  brave  in  action, 


pure  in  mind,  and  heroic  in  purpose.  Age,  which  was 
stealing  upon  him,  would  never  dim  the  fire  of  his  eye,  or 
add  aught  but  power  and  beauty  to  his  noble  countenance. 

"  But  how  do  the  Council  stand? " 

"  Would  you  have  me  betray  the  secrets  of  the  inqui- 
sition?" Then,  dropping  his  voice  a  little,  "It  will  all 
turn  on  Doctor  Cochin's  vote,  and  there  is  no  predicting 
with  whom  he  will  side.  He  is  not  amenable  to  reason, 
but  in  any  personal  matter  is  guided  wholly  by  his  likings 
and  his  prejudices." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  look,  and  having  secured  the 
information  she  desired,  could  afford  to  parley  a  little. 

"  Professor  Dee,  I  really  think  I  hold  a  more  enviable 
position  than  any  of  you  who  pursue  your  special 
branches  of  study.  Thanks  to  your  suggestion,  I  have 
found  a  new  and  distinctive  province." 

"  We  are  the  ones  to  be  congratulated,  Miss  Margaret. 
You  make  an  admirable  helper." 

"A  maid-of-all-work  in  science."  She  laughed  merrily- 
"  You  don't  know  what  a  perplexity  my  ignorance  is  to 
the  others.  Mr.  Wiggins  received  such  a  shock  when  I 
brought  him  a  common  '  mermaid's  comb '  the  other 
day,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  some  new  and 
rare  species  of  sea-shell,  that  it  quite  offset  the  delight 
he  experienced  over  the  orange  cowry  I  sent  him  the  week 
before.  I  brought  Professor  Dimitry  a  large  basketful  of 
exquisite  pink  fungi  a  month  ago,  and  he  threw  them  out 
of  the  window  in  disgust,  declaring  them  to  be  nothing 
but  an  eccentric  growth  of  the  ordinary  toadstool.  I 
am  driving  the  curator  of  botany  distracted  with  my 
astonishing  discoveries  in  the  vegetable  world,  which  she 
declares  are  no  discoveries  at  all.  Only  wait  until  I  get 
me  a  telescope  and  begin  meddling  with  your  fixed  stars, 
Professor  Dee! "and  she  left  him  with  a  mocking  laugh 
and  a  roguish  little  nod. 

A  moment  later  she  approached  a  group  of  gentlemen 
who  were  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Dr.  Cochin,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
but  I  came  across  an  elegant  beetle  under  a  magnolia 
tree  at  home  to-day — the  most  monstrous  fellow!  with  a 
pale  green  coat  covered  with  dark  dots." 

"Was  his  thorax  marked  with  parallel  black  lines?" 
cried  the  Doctor,  excitedly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  thorax,  but  that 
comical  joint  between  the  head  and  the  body  was  covered 
with  stripes  black  as  jet.  He  was  simply  gigantic  in  size. 
I  really  think  the  horrid  thing  was  as  large  over  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand,"  extending  a  slender  gloved  hand,  and 
spreading  it  flat  before  him  to  emphasize  her  statement. 

"  Jupiter  Amnion !  "  yelled  the  Doctor.  "  It  must  have 
been  a  genuine  Goliatli  cacicus.  There  isn't  one  on  record 
short  of  the  west  shore  of  Africa.  And  of  course  you 
shrieked  and  ran  away,  or  threw  a  stone  at  him,  after  the 
manner  of  young  women.  Miss  Thaxter,  I'd  willingly 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  secure  him."  The 
Doctor's  face  was  tragical  in  its  resignation. 

"  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty  is  awaiting  your  Honor's 
disposition,  whenever  you  choose  to  call." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Thaxter!  Is  it  possible  you  were  so 
thoughtful  as  to  capture  him?  And  you  have  him  in 
alcohol?  If  only  I  could  have  known  in  time,  and  cau- 
tioned you  to  keep  him  alive." 

"  Indeed,  he  is  very  much  alive,  Doctor.  I  assure  you 
that  you  would  have  been  fully  at  rest  in  regard  to  his 
vitality  if  you  could  have  seen  him  when  1  left  home  to- 
night, bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  little  cricket  cage 
in  which  I  incarcerated  him."  - 

"A  sensible  young  woman  !  A  sensible  young  woman, 
and  no  mistake!  Ah  !  if  other  young  ladies  had  your 
finely  balanced  judgment,  Miss  Thaxter,  the  beautiful 
study  of  co/eopkra  would  not  be  allowed  to  languish  after 
the  fashion  it  has  these  last  few  years.  May  1  call  early 
to-morrow  morning  to  see  him?  He  will  be  the  very 
cream  of  my  collection."  In  his  exultation  the  man  of 
science  grasped  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  in 
stately,  old-fashioned  gallantry.  She  drew  it  quickly 
from  his  grasp,  and  thrust  it  behind  her  with  an  air  of 
smiling  decision  that  proclaimed  the  action  distasteful 
rather  than  offensive. 

"Then  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  promised 
accession  of  a  member  who  will  do  honor  to  your  favorite 
science,  Doctor,"  and  she  smiled  bewitchingly  upon  him. 

"  Eh,  my  dear?    What  do  you  say?" 

The  Doctor  never  suspected  that  this  artful  young 
woman  was  leading  him  up  to  the  very  point  she  had  kepi 
steadily  in  view  from  the  commencement. 

"  Mr.  Hale — I  thought  I  heard  his  name  proposed  to- 
night," she  said,  demurely.  "He  has  a  perfect  passion 
for  bugs!  " — mentally  deciding  that  the  serious  interests  at 
slake  justified  a  harmless  prevarication;  and  she  deter- 
mined to  send  a  letter  to  Laurence  Hale  by  that  night's 
post,  warning  him  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  fas- 
cinating study  of  entomology  would  be  a  necessary  article 
of  his  credentials. 

The  Council,  whose  scrutiny  the  name  of  every  pro- 
posed member  must  pass  before  being  voted  upon  by  the 
Academy,  was  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion, exclusive  of  theTrustees.  Although  these  dignitaries 
were  nominally  appointed  for  a  twelve  month,  and  a 
formal  ceremony  of  election  was  observed  every  year,  so 
high  a  value  did  the  society  place  on  the  services  of  cer- 
tain men  that  the  same  ticket  was  invariably  reelected, 
save  when  at  long  intervals  death  or  absence  created  a 


vacancy  upon  the  honored  list.    The  action  of  this  wise 
body  was  in  happy  contrast  to  the  system  ruling  the  se- 
lection of  the  judiciary  of  the  city — conservators  of  the 
J  most  sacred  interests  of  the  people— who,  after  a  brief 
I  term  of  faithful  service,  were  rewarded  with  an  invitation 
to  resign  their  seats  to  novitiates  elected  to  their  ele- 
I  vated  offices  through  a  new  manipulation  of  the  political 
lever. 

One  rainy  day  the  following  week  the  members  of  the 
Council,  one  by  one,  filed  into  the  main  hall,  and 
although  they  were  men  of  erudition  and  supposed  to 
have  some  command  of  language,  each,  as  he  entered 
the  door  and  felt  the  chill  of  the  old  building  strike  to 
his  bones,  repeated  the  trite  remark  that  it  was  a  very 
comfortable  day  for  a  fire,  and  drew  his  chair  near  the 
stove,  until  at  length  a  circle  was  formed  around  that 
rusty  radiator  of  heat.  The  President  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  little  ceremony. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  sonic  business  before  us,"  he 
said,  and  forthwith  the  names  proposed  for  membership 
came  up  for  consideration.  The  list  was  slowly  passed 
n  review,  and  each  name,  as  it  was  read,  evoked  some 
favorable  comment,  succeeded  by  hearty  and  unanimous 
indorsement,  until  the  last  on  the  report  was  reached. 
"  Laurence  Hale." 
A  portentous  silence  succeeded. 

"Laurence  Hale!  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen?" 
demanded  the  President. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  ex- 
changed meaning  looks.  The  first,  a  Mr.  Clawhammer 
—a  gentleman  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  fine, 
well-formed  head  and  an  intelligent  eye — was  somewhat 
distinguished  from  his  colleagues  by  his  formality  of  man- 
ner and  excessive  fastidiousness  of  attire.  I  Ic  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  study  of  evolution,  and  his  researches 
in  this  interesting  field  promised  to  win  him  a  position  of 
renown.  On  the  present  occasion  his  face  wore  a  faint 
expression  of  contempt,  as  if  the  impending  question, 
whose  outcome  was,  in  his  mind,  a  foregone  conclusion, 
was  scarcely  worth  the  consideration  of  serious-minded 
men.  The  Treasurer,  who  was  a  man  prominent  in  edu- 
cational circles,  possessed  a  sensitive  face,  which  was 
overcast  with  distress,  as  if  he  foresaw  the  most  painful  of 
all  ordeals  to  a  sympathetic  nature,  the  duty  of  inflicting 
pain  on  a  fellow-creature. 
Mr.  Clawhammer  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  i  object !  "  he  said. 

"  Upon  what  grounds?  "  The  President's  voice,  as  he 
put  the  query,  was  so  gentle  and  insinuating  that  the 
young  man  was  deceived. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the 
man's  life,  Professor  Dee.  He  is  a  returned  convict,  who 
has  been  released  from  the  state  penitentiary  after  serv- 
ing a  ten-years'  sentence  for  defalcation  or  embezzle- 
ment ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  nature  of  the 
charge." 

"  And  how  does  that  affect  his  preserit  candidacy?  " 
"In  this  way,"  replied  the  Treasurer.  "A man  who 
has  once  revealed  his  falsity  and  dishonesty  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felonious  crime,  has  forever  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  trust  and  esteem  of  the  community.  For  the  sake 
of  example,  he  must  receive  the  condemnation  of  all  hon- 
est men."  The  teacher  spoke  with  a  vigor  and  sternness 
no  one  would  have  suspected  to  exist  in  a  man  of  such 
slight  physique  and  gentle  demeanor. 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  gentlemen.  Your  reason- 
ing is  sound,"  chimed  in  Dr.  Fleischmann, a  stout  gentle- 
man of  Teutonic  descent,  who  followed  butterflies  for  a 
profession  and  surgery  for  a  livelihood. 
"  Mr.  Yates,  let  us  hear  from  you." 
The  Recording  Secretary,  an  editor  by  profession,  who 
was  considerately  ceded  the  privilege  of  writing  reports  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Academy  as  a  means  of  recreation 
after  a  day's  hard  toil  with  the  pen,  looked  up  from  his 
pajiers,  revealing  a  refined  face,  with  alert,  dark  eyes. 

"I  am  a  little  of  a  partisan  in  this  matter,"  he  con- 
fessed, "  for  I  knew  Hale  as  a  boy,  and  he  was  as  fine  and 
manly  a  young  fellow  in  those  days  as  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  his  way  of  life  since  his  release, 
and  am  satisfied  that  he  is  working  in  an  honorable  and 
straightforward  way,  and  would  do  us  credit  as  a  fellow- 
member.  We  shall  probably  live  to  see  the  time  whi  n 
his  crime  will  have  become  an  almost  forgotten  episode." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  him  with 
all  my  heart,"  asserted  Dr.  Fleischmann,  the  weathercock 
of  the  Council,  shamelessly  veering  around  in  his  convic- 
tions; at  which  they  all  laughed  heartily,  for  his  inclina- 
tion to  side  with  the  last  speaker  was  a  recognized  weak- 
ness of  the  Doctor's — a  frailty  cheerfully  conceded  by 
himself. 

"I  must  confess  I  agree  with  the  first  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  me  we  arc  hardly  justified  in  forcing  u| Kin  our 
colleagues  a  man  whose  past  record  is  so  bad." 

The  Librarian,  who  thus  asserted  himself,  was  a  man 
shy  and  reserved  by  habit,  and  kind-hearted  withal.  Put 
he  was  easily  influenced  by  his  friends.  I  Ie  did  not  know 
Hale,  and  the  two  first  speakers  were  his  intimate  aid 
trusted  associates. 

"  How  many  members  have  we  with  whose  past  lives 
we  are  familiar?  "  demanded  the  jolly  Doctor,  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  maintain  consistency  for  once,  and  deter- 
mined to  adhere  stoutly  to  his  last  position. 
'    "  It  is  not  our  duty  to  look  up  the  past  record  of  men 
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whose  names  are  presented  for  membership,"  asserted 
Mr.  Clawhammer;  "  but  when  they  have  been  open  and 
notorious  for  ill,  we  can  scarcely  ignore  the  tact.  This 
man  Hale  ( Your  pardon,  Mr.  Yates  !  I  am  speaking  from 
an  impersonal  standpoint).  This  man  Hale  has  not  only 
committed  a  base  crime,  but,  as  I  hear,  he  even  now  takes 
pains  to  openly  and  shamelessly  avow  it."  The  speaker 
displayed  the  unconscious  arrogance  of  a  well-bred  young 
fellow  whose  New  England  ancestry  for  generations  past 
had  not  suffered  a  single  blot  to  mar  the  fair  purity  of  their 
escutcheon. 

"Is  it  possible!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "A  very  repre- 
hensible course,  I  must  admit." 

"Are  you  sure  you  credit  the  man  with  his  true 
motives?  " 

The  Director  of  the  museum,  who  propounded  this 
question,  was  a  man  of  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  a  long,  sol- 
emn face  and  a  pair  of  melancholy  eyes. 

"His  true  motives!  1  don't  know  that  I  stopped  to 
analyze  them.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  do  the  fellow  an 
injustice,"  replied  the  young  man,  confounded  at  finding 
himself  accused  instead  of  accuser. 

"  I  only  make  the  suggestion,"  said  the  Director, 
gently,  "  because  I  think  the  sum  of  human  misery  might 
be  greatly  decreased  if  we  were  more  considerate  in  our 
judgments  of  our  fellow-men.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
men  do  not  rush  into  crime  or  suicide,  when  a  kind  word, 
timely  spoken,  might  have  saved  them.  I  would  rather 
be  the  man  to  speak  that  word  than  to  deny  it." 

This  speech,  from  a  man  celebrated  for  his  diffidence 
and  reserve,  excited  the  amazement  of  the  younger 
officers,  but  was  received  without  surprise  by  the  older 
men,  who  were  well  aware  that  beneath  the  Director's 
ascetic  exterior  beat  a  heart  warm  and  true  as  that  of  a 
child. 

"  Doctor  Cochin,  are  we  not  to  hear  from  you?"  said 
the  President,  turning  with  some  apprehension  to  the 
corner  where  the  second  Vice  President  was  ensconced,  a 
satirical  auditor  of  the  dispute. 

"  I  decline  to  discuss  the  subject.  When  the  time 
comes  I  am  ready  to  cast  my  vote."  The  speaker 
frowned  severely  upon  the  questioning  faces  about  him. 

"After  all,  it  isn't  much  to  risk,"  said  Doctor  Fleisch- 
mann,  cheerfully,  endeavoring  to  pacify  the  opposition, 
and  unite  both  sides.  "  We  haven't  any  teeming  treasury 
to  be  plundered,  and  I  doubt  if  one  of  the  regular  mem- 
bers would  pay  the  trouble  of  garrotting.  Our  possessions 
are  not  of  a  kind  that  could  be  readily  realized  upon  in 
this  benighted  community,  where  a  piece  of  Dresden 
china  is  regarded  with  more  respectful  interest  than  the 
most  magnificent  trilobite  that  ever  graced  the  Silurian 
age.  If  that  aerolite  wasn't  so  heavy  there  might  be  some 
danger  of  its  disappearing,  for  Ward  of  Rochester  has 
never  forgiven  us  for  getting  ahead  of  him,  and  would 
ransome  it  for  a  round  sum  any  day,  and  no  questions 
asked.  By  the  great  Icthyosaurus!  I  forgot  that  Peru- 
vian mummy."  A  sudden  excited  fire  flashed  in  the 
depths  of  his  cavernous  eyes. 

"  I  think  we  can  reckon  on  being  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  our  pickles,"  averred  the  Director  of  the 
Museum,  his  grave  eyes  peering  with  loving  regard  in  the 
direction  of  the  glass  jars,  with  all  their  hideous  relics  of 
monstrosities,  which  presented  an  enchanting  vista  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall. 

"  Professor  Dee,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  opinion,"  urged  the  school-master.  "  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  wish  to  take  an  arbitrary  or  inconsiderate 
stand,  or  push  the  question  to  a  decision  before  we  have 
had  a  general  expression  of  feeling." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  President  clasped  his  hands  behind 
his  head,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  a  thoughtful  and 
characteristic  attitude,  closing  his  eyes  tightly  for  a 
moment,  and  reopening  them  as  he  began  to  speak. 

"It  is  a  risk;  a  very  great  risk,"  he  declared,  and  then 
he  reflected  a  few  moments,  after  which  he  unclasped  his 
hands  and  resumed  his  upright  position,  absently  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  gigantic  walrus  and  stroking 
its  gleaming  tusks  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Every  one  of  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  we  have  a 
hundred  young  men  in  our  association,  to  whose  fu- 
ture we  look  with  the  deepest  interest.  We  trust 
that  they  will  all  prove  honorable  men,  and  a  credit  to 
the  various  sciences  in  whose  progress  their  hearts  are 
enlisted.  There  is  nothing  you  would  not  do,  nothing  I 
would  not  do,  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  I  would 
blackball  the  richest  man  in  the  community  if  he  tried  to 
make  his  way  into  the  Academy  on  the  strength  of  a 
million-dollar  endowment,  and  I  thought  he  would  exert 
a  corrupting  influence." 

"Good!  Good!" 

The  others  nodded  approval,  and  the  President  went 
on. 

"  Friends,  I  think  you  all  know  that  I  haven't  a  spice 
of  unhealthy  sentiment  about  me.  All  my  life  my 
interest  has  been  centered  upon  the  honest  men  whom  I 
see  on  every  hand,  struggling  to  make  a  livelihood, 
borne  of  you  have  been  through  the  mill  yourselves,  and 
I  think  you'll  own  that  it's  damned  up-hill  work;  now, 
isn't  it?  I  have  always  been  glad  to  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  help  an  honest  man  or  woman;  I  have  no 
sympathy  to  spare  for  dishonesty,  for  brutality,  for 
treachery,  for  laziness,  for  intemperance.    But  when  we 


see  a  man  trying  to  wipe  out  the  record  of  a  mistaken 
past  and  work  his  way  up  again  to  a  position  of  respect- 
ability, we  don't  want  to  be  the  ones  to  throw  stumbling 
blocks  in  his  way.  It  he  has  fallen  from  his  standard  of 
honor,  all  the  harder  climb  for  him.  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve Laurence  Hale  has  the  moral  stamina  to  become 
an  upright  member  of  the  community,  and  I  say,  Give 
the  man  a  chance ! " 

Notwithstanding  his  inspiring  little  speech,  Professor 
Dee  secretly  counted  the  day  as  lost,  as  he  viewed  Dr. 
Cochin's  imperturbable  face.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
three  young  men  who  had  originally  placed  themselves 
in  opposition  to  Hale's  election,  would  adhere  to  the 
stand  they  had  taken,  and,  although  the  Professor  differed 
from  them  in  sentiment,  he  could  not  help  admiring 
their  strait-laced  puritanism.  Even  reckoning  upon 
Fleischmann's  vote  being  cast  in  the  affirmative,  the  men 
would  be  evenly  divided,  and  Dr.  Cochin's  vote  would 
tip  the  balance. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  entire  Council,  Dr.  Cochin 
cast  his  vote  for  Hale,  backing  his  action  with  an 
oracular  statement. 

"  The  noble  study  of  entomology  is  going  to  the 
dogs,"  he  fiercely  asserted,  in  answer  to  the  reproachful 
glances  bent  upon  him  by  the  young  men,  who  had 
securely  reckoned  upon  his  support.  "  Something  must 
be  done  to  redeem  it.  I  can't  say  I'm  more  anxious  to 
associate  with  a  convict  then  the  rest  of  you,  but  I'll 
never  go  back  on  a  bug-hunter." 

When  the  action  of  the  Council  was  made  known  to 
the  Academy  a  few  weeks  later,  many  listened  with  un- 
qualified disapproval.  The  vote  of  that  body  being 
called  for,  one  gentleman  arose  to  express  the  prevailing 
disaffection.  This  worthy  (Peter  Smith  by  name)  was  a- 
man  of  some  wealth,  little  education,  and  less  oratorical 
ability,  who  had  joined  the  association  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  step  would  further  his  desire  for  social 
elevation. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you'll  excuse  me 
for  interrupting  your  regular  order  of  business;  but  let 
me  say,  that  before  your  Council  recommends  a  man  for 
membership  you'd  better  look  up  his  antecedents.  This 
man  Hale  is  a  convicted  felon,  a  man  who  has  been  for 
years  the  companion  of  thieves  and  murderers,  and  I  say 
he  ain't  fit  to  associate  with  gentlemen.  You  can  all  do 
just  as  you  please,  but  I  want  it  known  that  I  for  one  didn't 
come  into  this  Academy  to  be  hand-in-glove  with  thieves 
and  convicts." 

It  was  a  brutal  speech,  but  Professor  Dee  rose  to  reply, 
with  a  manner  calm  and  undisturbed. 

"  The  assertions  made  by  a  brother  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  a  slight  explanation  in  behalf  of  the  body 
whose  action  he  has  challenged.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  Council,  it  is  needless  to 
assert  that  we  have  given  the  question  of  Mr.  Hale's  pro- 
posed membership  full  and  careful  consideration.  Were 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  gen- 
erally indorsed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  we  would, 
as  a  body,  lay  aside  our  togas  of  office.  I  will  concede 
that  the  name  of  this  new  member  is  presented  under 
peculiar  circumstances;  nor  do  I  underrate  their  signifi- 
cance. But  we  have  no  business  with  this  man's  past, 
and  a  crime  that  has  seen  full  legal  expiation.  We  have 
no  business  with  suspicions  founded  on  the  airy  basis  of 
rumor.  We  have  only  to  do  with  his  present  life,  honest 
and  wholesome  in  its  record  of  clean  morality  and  earnest 
labor,  and  the  future,  pregnant  with  noble  possibilities. 

"  I  do  not  say,  let  us  receive  him  on  trial,  for  our  asso- 
ciation is  in  a  measure  typical  of  society  at  large,  and  we 
are  all  received  on  trial.  Not  one  among  us  can  boast  a 
claim  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Academy,  based  on  pres- 
ent efficiency  or  service  rendered,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  forfeiture  of  his  privileges  on  the  commission  of  an 
ignoble  act.  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  already  said  to  my 
comrades  in  the  Council,  '  Do  not  let  us  be  the  ones  to 
retard  the  progress  of  any  striving  fellow-being.  Let  us 
give  the  man  a  chance.'" 

There  were  some  fifty  members  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  opposition  of  one-tenth  would  have  caused  Hale's 
rejection.  When  the  vote  was  counted,  there  were  but 
three  black  balls  cast,  and  Peter  Smith's  was  not  among 
them. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Verdi  says  his  career  is  ended,  and  that  he  has  given 
way  to  younger  composers.  The  old  musician  ought  not 
to  retire  until  he  shall  have  made  an  effort  to  restore  the 
glory  of  Italian  opera,  which  has  fallen  upon  sad  limes. 
As  it  was  owing  to  his  genius  largely  that  Italian  opera 
gained  such  a  preeminent  place  in  popular  favor,  he 
ought  not,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  fame,  consent  to 
leave  it  to  its  fate  without  one  more  effort  to  re-establish 
its  sway.  The  musical  world  at  the  present  time  cannot 
afford  to  allow  such  a  leader  as  Verdi  to  cease  his  labors. 
Verdis  are  not  plentiful. 


The  Queen  of  England  and  members  of  her  family 
have  recently  given  an  American  artist  important  com- 
missions. The  discerning  patronage  of  royalty  may  do 
more  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  popularity  of  American 
artists  with  certain  circles  of  their  wealthy  compatriots 
than  any  other  agency. 

He  that  calls  a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  the  evil  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of. — Swift. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


An  indignant  citizen  writes  to  a  contemporary  that  he 
can  "distinctly  remember  the  time  when  our  municipal 
officers  were  trustworthy  and  honest."  This  must  be  the 
very  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  on  record.  • 


The  superintendent  of  a  canning  factory  up  on  the 
San  Joaquin  was  much  annoyed  by  the  constant  bang- 
ing of  the  bell  of  a  church  opposite.  He  protested 
without  avail.  Finally  he  employed  a  traveling  preacher 
to  hold  services  in  the  cannery  three  times  every  Sunday, 
and,  to  summon  an  audience,  had  his  steam  whistle 
blown,  wide  open,  for  three  hours  on  a  stretch.  On  the 
third  Sunday  the  church  capitulated.  Now,  why  could 
not  this  incident  be  utilized  as  the  plot  for  a  "  character- 
istic California  drama  "?  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
California  in  it,  which  is  the  main  requisite,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  hammered  out  into  three  acts  it  would  be 
almost  tiresome  enough. 


Mork  Slander. — The  way  these  mean  gossips  go  on  is 
too  absurd  for  anything.  They  say  that  Mr.  Phelan,  the 
distinguished  proprietor  of  the  block  of  that  name,  has 
written  to  the  Pope,  asking  the  lowest  terms  at  which  the 
former  can  secure  the  Marquisate  of  the  late  Mr.  Murphy, 
including  the  good  will  and  fixtures,  if  any.  Now  this  is 
too  much ;  although  we  all  know  that  during  his  recent 
illness  Lucky  Baldwin  directed  his  real  estate  agent  to 
purchase  a  first-class  lot  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


"  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  dull  up  here,"  said  a 
S[K)kane  Falls  man,  who  was  endeavoring  to  entertain  a 
visitor  from  Frisco.  "  Now,  if  you  had  only  arrived  last 
week  you  could  have  enjoyed  yourself  first  rate.  There 
were  two  men  shot  over  at  the  distillery,  and  we  had  a 
raffle  for  their  watches,  and  no  end  of  fun. 


The  Button  Dodge. — He  drifted  into  a  sample  saloon 
the  other  day,  wiped  his  forehead,  felt  around  in  his 
pockets,  and  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile : 

"  Well,  as  it  seems  I  have  just  one  ten-cent  piece  left 
to-day,  I'll  take  a  drink." 

When  the  four  fingers  of  Antioch  nerve-tangler  had 
been  secreted  in  his  remotest  recesses,  the  customer 
fumbled  among  his  keys,  and  laid  something  on  the 
counter.    As  he  did  so  he  started  and  said : 

"  Great  Scott !  just  look  at  that,  now ! " 

"  I  see  it,"  said  the  barkeeper,  scornfully  regarding  the 
alleged  dime.    "  It's  a  suspender  button.    What  of  it?" 

"  Why,  I  didn't  look  at  it,  you  know.  I  just  felt  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  I'm  blamed  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  a 
dime.  Ahem !  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  put  this  drink  on 
ice  until  to-morrow.    I'll  drop  in  and  fix  it." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  will.  Here,  take  this  and  fix  it 
now."  And  the  cocktail  dispenser  handed  over  a  needle 
and  thread. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"  Why,  for  you  to  sew  that  button  on  with,  right  now. 
You  might  make  the  same  mistake  somewhere  else;  sew 
her  on  strong." 

But  the  party  with  the  button  was  very  much  insulted, 
and  went  out,  swearing  that  prominent  pioneers  didn't 
have  any  show  in  this  community  any  more. 


They  say  that  Uncle  Sammy  Tilden  is  getting  as  deaf 
as  a  telephone. 


The  Poor  Heathen.— The  Boston  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  received  quite  a  setback  the  other  day, 
when  its  Secretary  read  a  note  just  handed  in  by  a  sea 
captain.  It  was  dictated  by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands]  tribes,  and  contained  a  pathetic  request 
that,  if  no  more  missionaries  could  be  sent  this  year, 
for  Heaven's  sake  to  ship  some  canned  pork,  as  it  had 
been  a  hard  winter,  and  provisions  were  very  scarce  in- 
deed. 


A  Mirage. — The  traveling  agent  of  an  eastern  circus 
was  in  town  last  week,  on  his  way  home,  with  a  job  lot 
of  armadilloes,  kangaroos,  bobtail  Melbourne  coats,  and 
other  curiosities. 

As  he  walked  down  Kearny  street  he  started,  and 
began  eagerly  staring  into  the  doorway  of  a  cloak  estab- 
lishment. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  asked  a  bystander. 
"  Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  saw,"  muttered  the 
agent;  "  beats  the  Bearded  Lady  all  hollow  !  " 
"  What— where?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  that  stylish  woman  over  there 
with  the  red  mustache  and  goatee?" 

"To  be  sure — so  she  has,"  and  the  crowd  walked 
over  to  inspect  the  monstrosity.  But,  to  the  profound 
sorrow  of  the  agent,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  little  counter- 
jumper  trying  on  a  new  summer  cloak  for  a  customer. 


Ex-Manager  Bert  told  a  Chicago  reporter  that  he 
looked  back  to  the  year  1882  with  grateful  emotion.  He 
failed  only  four  times  that  year. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


What  memory  have  the  mighty  left  behind 
In  this  imperial  place  where  they  were  bred? 
Like  minute  sands  the  centuries  have  sped 

To  cover  nations  with  their  dust-cloud  blind; 

Fragments  of  beauty  past  are  all  we  find, 
Whose  purpose,  with  the  Hying  years,  is  tied. 

Spectator. 

The  French,  who  feel  grief  and  joy  with  equal  in- 
tensity, and  who  thoroughly  appreciate  appropriateness 
of  costuming,  insist  that  for  deep  mourning  a  short  dress 
is  not  permissible,  tolerate  no  drapery,  and  firmly  believe 
that  grief  a  la  mode  must  be  in  a  princess  gown  of  wool 
and  heavy  crepe,  a  bonnet  with  a  brim  over  which  is 
draped  the  long  vail,  and  undressed  kid  gloves.  For- 
tunately for  French  women,  they  do  not  wear  mourning 
as  long  as  we  do,  so  they  need  not  indulge  in  a  very  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  that  seclusion  which  the  consciousness 
of  being  a  painful  object  to  look  upon  seems  to  render 
advisable. 

With  us  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  change  in  mourn- 
ing costumes.  The  deepest  mourning  is  a  toilet  of 
Henrietta  cloth  or  bombazine,  very  simply  made,  with 
crepe  trimmings  and  white  lisse,  the  small  capote  and  the 
long  crepe  vail.  The  heaviest  English  crepe  is  used  for 
the  vail,  which  ranges  from  two  yards  and  a  quarter  to 
four  yards  and  a  half  long.  The  last  length  completely 
shrouds  the  form,  falling  as  far  down  at  the  back  as  it 
does  in  front,  and  is  not  only  a  great  weight  to  carry,  but 
very  depressing  in  its  effect.  Everybody,  however,  has  to 
make  a  law  unto  herself  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  mourn- 
ing assumed;  and,  as  there  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  sen- 
timent involved,  the  critic  is  passive.  Wraps,  either 
long  or  short,  are  usually  ma  de  of  the  material  of  the 
gown,  and,  unless  second  mourning  or  merely  black  is 
assumed,  are  untrimmed.  A  very  elegant  costume  for  a 
widow  has  a  full  skirt  of  Henrietta  cloth,  finished  with  a 
foot  plaiting  of  black  crepe.  There  is  no  drapery  save  a 
width  of  the  material  in  the  back,  laid  in  large  double 
box  plaints  and  falling  nearly  to  the  hem.  The  round 
bodice  has  a  standing  collar  with  a  plaiting  of  white 
crepe,  and  over  the  perfectly  plain  sleeves  are  worn  white 
crepe  cuffs  that  extend  almost  to  the  elbow.  A  belt  of 
dead-black  ribbon  is  worn,  and  the  wedding  ring  is  the 
only  jewelry.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  figure-eight  coils 
on  top  of  the  head,  and  in  the  house  is  worn  a  three- 
cornered  cap  of  white  crepe.  The  wrap  is  a  long  seal- 
skin, so  dark  that  it  would  seem  right  to  call  it  black. 
The  small  capote  is  plainly  covered  with  crepe, and  has 
ties  of  dull-black  ribbon.  The  vail  is  about  three  yards 
long,  with  the  very  deep  hem  in  front ;  it  reaches  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  and  falls  far  over  the  back.  The 
fastenings  used  are  dull-jet  pins,  holding  it  in  plaits  on 
each  side.  Arranged  as  this  vail  is,  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  thrown  off  the  face ;  instead,  when  the  time  comes  for 
wearing  it  back,  it  will  be  shortened  and  securely  held  in 
the  desired  position.  The  gloves  are  black  undressed 
kid  of  four-button  length,  and  the  parasol  is  of  black 
silk  with  an  ebony  handle. 

Second  mourning  permits  black  silk,  Suilienne  and 
heavy  armure,  with  crepe  as  a  decorative  agent — which 
seems  singular,  but  which  has  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
truth  all  the  same.  The  mingling  of  crepe  and  silk  is 
always  elegant,  and  when  the  basque,  ruffles  and  drapery 
are  made  of  crepe  in  connection  with  a  silk  skirt,  the 
combination  is  one  of  the  most  becoming  that  can  be  im- 
agined. Heavy  silks,  armures  and  Siciliennes  (first  cous- 
ins to  Irish  poplins)  are  to  be  commended  for  wraps  at 
this  stage.  Irish  poplin  has  become  an  established  fabric 
for  complimentary  mourning. 

The  frist  effects  are  being  introduced  among  the  black 
wools,  and,  as  they  are  quiet,  their  incoming  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. A  black  cloth  shows  a  plain  stripe  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  alternating  with  this  is  a  rough 
one  of  the  same  width.  Another,  ol  light  quality,  has  a 
large  plaid  described  by  many  lines,  apparently  drawn 
with  rough  thread.  A  smooth-finished  piece,  with  a 
leaf  daintily  wrought  upon  it,  is  made  up — strange  as  it 
may  seem — on  the  wrong  side,  which  has  an  extremely 
rough  effect.  This  goods  is  in  great  favor  for  long  cloaks 
and  wraps,  which  look  so  appropriate  '.vhen  the  spirit  is 
mourning.  Another  mourning  material  is  a  heavy  cloth 
with  an  arabesque  done  upon  it,  so  that  it  appears  in  old- 
fashioned  cross-stitch.  This  is  especially  chosen  for  short 
wraps  that  are  to  be  decorated  with  Astrakan  fur. 

After  regular  mourning  fabrics  come  the  black-and- 
white  goods,  with  their  gray  effects.  The  first  choice- 
would  seem  to  be  given  to  a  cloth  which  shows  the  mixed 
black  and  white,  and  it  is  to  be  used  with  a  striped  ma- 
terial displaying  an  inch  of  all-black  braid;  the  bon- 
net may  be  of  black  silk,  with  decorations  of  small  birds 
or  wings.  "  Pepper  and  salt,"  as  our  grandmothers  called 
the  black-and-white  mixtures,  also  comes  in  stripes,  plaids 
and  broken  effects,  and  all-black  always  forms  an  appro- 
priate combination  with  it.  After  crepe  has  been  aban- 
doned, braid  is  the  first  trimming  considered  in  good 
taste;  after  that,  silk  and  mourning  fringes;  and  then  the 
time  has  been  reached  when  anything  is  permissible,  for 
mourning  is  supposed  to  have  ceased. 

For  young  girls  and  children,  black  jerseys,  with  kilted 
skirts  made  of  the  heavy  black-and-white  striped  material 
manufactured  especially  for  mourning  petticoats,  are  very 
stylish.     As  these  costumes  are  easily  arranged  and 


usually  becoming,  they  do  away  with  much  of  the  wonder- 
ment as  to  what  the  children  shall  have.  Cre|>e  on  young 
children  is  conceded  to  be  in  bad  taste.  A  black  felt 
hat,  simple  in  shape  and  decorated  in  scarf  fashion  with 
dead  silk  or  nun's-vailing,  is  proper  for  even  the  deepest 
mourning  ;  but  even  this  is  only  necessary  for  six  months. 
Children  in  mourning  are  an  extremely  sad  sight;  and, 
knowing  all  the  sorrow  that  life  will  unfold  to  them, 
surely  we  should  want  to  keep  even  its  semblance  as  far 
from  them  as  possible.  A  boy  is  in  mourning  with  cither 
a  black  cloth  or  flannel  suit,  and  a  band  around  his  hat. 
The  latter  is  best  arranged  when  put  on  by  a  hatter,  for 
he  knows  just  how  it  should  be  done.  For  both  boys  and 
girls,  linen  collar  and  black  ribbon  ties  arc  mourning. 

Diamonds  are  certainly  improper;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  worn,  and  by  people  who  have 
little  doubt  as  to  their  propriety.  All  jewelry  should  he 
laid  aside,  and  even  the  watch,  worn  as  a  necessity,  should 
have  a  black  silk  guard.  If  this  seems  hard  to  anybody, 
then,  instead  of  deep  mourning,  they  will  show  better 
taste  by  simply  assuming  black,  which  is  decidedly  better 
than  a  mixture  of  mourning  and  flashing  lights. 

By  all  means  wear  undressed  kid  gloves,  getting  them 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  finger  ends  from  growing 
white,  as  they  will  if  they  be  close-fitting.  White  can  be 
worn  at  the  throat  in  the  very  deepest  mourning.  White 
crepe  or  lisse  is  permitted,  but  linen  lingerie  is  seldom 
assumed  for  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  mourning, 
and  then  it  is  supposed  to  banish  crepe.  Black  stockings 
should  be  worn  when  low  shoes  are  put  on,  and,  though 
it  has  been  said  again  and  again,  still  it  is  repeated  that 
velvet  or  ostrich  feathers  are  not  mourning.  The  plain- 
est kind  of  a  dull  silk  fan  is  chosen,  and  a  dead-black  silk 
parasol  is  deeper  mourning  than  one  with  a  crepe  border. 

It  is  true  that  laying  aside  the  outward  signs  of  mourn- 
ing does  not  mean  forgetfulness  of  those  who  are  lost. 
Still,  the  world  has  a  right  to  judge  from  externals, 
and  it  counts  a  long  crepe  vail  and  the  opera  or  theater 
incompatible.  Therefore  the  vail  should  be  laid  aside 
w  hen  reentering  society. 


Mine.  De  Forrest  showed  me  two  beautiful  little 
Neapolitan  bonnets,  which  are  marvels  in  millinery  crea- 
tion. The  braid  is  interspersed  with  gilt,  and  made  in 
the  close-fitting  Langtry  shape.  Around  the  front  is  a 
facing  of  black  velvet,  and  around  the  crown  is  a  soft 
fold  of  the  same,  over  which  are  loops  of  tricotine— the 
soft,  diaphanous  gilt  gauze.  Directly  on  top  is  a  cluster 
of  black  grapes,  with  gauze  covering  and  gilt  and  velvet 
leaves.  A  number  of  fancy  pins  are  stuck  here  and 
there  over  the  bonnet. 

Amber  satin  braid  is  a  fashionable  material  for  hats, 
and  when  trimmed  with  coque/ette  red  velvet  and  silk 
gauze  poppies,  and  butterfly  wings  of  amber  velvet,  the 
combination  is  not  only  handsome  but  extremely  stylish. 
Hats  have  soft  crowns  of  gauze  and  crepe,  but  the  pret- 
tiest conceit  is  the  tricotine  woven  thick,  and  crinkled  in 
imitation  of  crepe.  Three  quit's  in  different  colors,  pow- 
dered with  gilt,  are  the  latest  caprice. 


Novelties  in  laces  are  continually  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, and  there  seems  to  be  a  generous  rivalry  between 
the  silk  and  wool  laces  for  the  first  place  in  popular  favor. 
The  wool  laces  are  now  made  in  soft  textures,  with  out- 
lines like  the  Spanish  varieties.  Something  handsome  in 
silk  lace  is  called  Bourgeoisie,  and,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a  cross  between  the  Spanish  and  Escurial,  having  the 
soft  outline  of  the  Spanish  for  the  small  leaves  and  fig- 
ures, and  heavy  cord  woven  on  the  net  to  outline  the 
large  flower  pattern.  It  comes  in  cream,  white  and 
black,  and  has  the  piece  lace  to  match.  This  lace  is 
lovely  in  its  soft,  glossy  richness. 

A  finer  grade  of  lace,  the  Marquise,  is  very  much  like 
thread  lace  in  the  fine  texture  of  the  net  and  the  shape 
of  the  figures.  It  has  an  outlining  thread,  twisted 
fine,  which  gives  the  lace  a  firmer  feeling.  It  has  the 
piece  lace  to  match,  and  can  be  had  in  all  widths.  A 
jetted  Marquise  lace  has  the  figures  done  in  solid  cut  jets, 
while  the  leaves  are  simply  outlined  to  give  lightness  to 
the  texture.  The  piece  lace  and  edging  combined 
would  make  a  dress  fit  for  a  duchess.  Oriental  lace 
holds  its  own,  and  is  finer  and  more  serviceable  as  the 
manufacture  is  improved. 

Doane  &  Henshelwood  have  been  displaying  a  pretty 
line  of  the  new  "  piazza  kerchiefs"  in  their  windows  for 
several  days.  The  kerchiefs  and  scarfs  are  made  of  eta- 
mine  and  mull,  and  have  borders  in  soft  oriental  colors, 
in  arabesque  designs.  Eor  the  country  and  picnic  excur- 
sions these  dainty  trifles  arc  all  that  is  required  to  trim  the 
big  straw  hat,  and  ornament  the  white  throats  of  feminine- 
pleasure  seekers.   

Those  mohair  skirts  which  are  made  with  plaits 
in  large  folds  fastened  to  a  gored  yoke,  and  have  no  foun- 
dation, are  beautifully  light  and  comfortable;  but  when 
the  roaring  winds  do  blow,  or  when  even  the  airiest 
zephyr  is  abroad,  they  disport  themselves  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  well-behaved  skirts  for  many  a  year.  The 
hem  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  there  is 
neither  braid  nor  facing  to  give  it  firmness.  Berlin 
naturally  has  the  honor  of  having  invented  this  style. 
The  sensible  Yankee  who  buys  a  skirt  made  after  it, 


stitches  tapes  loaded  with  shot  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
hem,  and  vows  to  think  twice  before  she  is  economical 
again. 

It  is  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  urge  ti[>on  any  one 
anything  they  refuse.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  often  very 
embarrassing;  yet  everyone  seems  to  think  it  a  duty  to 
force  a  person  to  accept,  even  if  it  be  but  to  close  the 
scene.  A  young  Berkeley  student  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  "  wear  crutches,"  but  w  ho  does  not  consider  him- 
self in  the  least  an  object  of  pity,  was  put  in  a  very  awk- 
ward jxisition  in  a  street  car  the  other  morning.  He- 
goes  on  crutches,  to  be  sure,  but  is  as  able  to  get  around 
as  those  who  go  without  them.  Hardly  was  he  well 
planted  in  the  crowded  car  before  up  jum]>cd  a  blushing 
young  lady  and  begged  him  to  take  her  seat,  as  she  could 
stand  so  much  better  than  he.  He  did  not  think  so,  and 
finally  induced  the  fair  damsel  to  reseat  herself.  The 
color  had  hardly  faded  from  his  face  when  up  bobbed  a 
white-haired  lady,  who  remarked,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  the  car,  "  My  dear  young  man,  pray  take  my  seat; 
it  pains  me  to  see  you  stand."  "Thank  you,  madam," 
said  the  mortified  student,  "  I  am  perfectly  able  to  stand ; 
be  seated,  I  beg."  But  madam  was  obstinate;  if  he 
stood  she  should,  also.  By  this  time  every  one  was  watch- 
ing the  little  drama,  and  just  as  the  student  was  preparing 
to  beat  a  retreat,  a  young  man  who  had  been  watching 
him  with  sympathy  came  forward,  smiling,  and  with  pro- 
fuse thanks  accepted  the  lady's  seat  for  himself,  remark- 
ing that  he  "  wasn't  too  proud  to  sit  down."  The  climax 
was  greeted  with  a  laugh  that  cleared  the  embarrassing 
episode  of  its  awkwardness,  and  doubtless  the  young 
man  has  been  ere  this  thanked  by  the  student.  It  is  too 
bad  to  make  a  person  conspicuous,  and  a  shame  that 
strangers  consider  it  their  right  to  be  intrusively  sympa- 
thetic.   

The  Grecian  bends  or  camel-back  stoop,  of  some  time 
ago  is  more  than  double  discounted  by  the  wiggle-waggle 
movement  so  jxipular  among  fashionably  dressed  ladies 
at  the  present  time.  A  woman  promenading  down  the 
street,  with  her  mattress  and  saddle  attachment  swaying 
from  one  side  of  the  walk  to  the  other,  [jossesses  nearly 
enough  of  the  ridiculous  to  attract  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  in  the  world  a  full-blown  dude.  A  lady  with  a 
full-developed  wiggle-waggle  reminds  one  of  a  high  load 
of  hay  on  a  two-wheel  cart.  Jennie  June  truly  says  that 
no  caricature  could  do  justice  to  the  dude  or  dudine  as 
they  appear  on  the  street  in  this  year  of  grace,  1885. — Oil 
City  Blizzard. 

Now,  isn't  that  just  like  a  man?  And  of  course  he 
does  as  they  all  do — stands  on  the  corner  and  watches 
admiringly  some  fashionably  dressed  woman  "  w  iggle- 
waggle"  out  of  sight.  Women  have  only  two  objects  in 
following  the  fashions.  The  first  and  most  ini[x>rtant  is 
to  please  the  men;  the  second,  to  worry  each  other.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  men  to  talk,  but  it  is  to  the  fashionably 
dressed,  clever  woman  that  they  take  off  their  hats. 
They  not  only  do  the  admiring,  but  pay  the  bills  beside, 
and  are  fully  pursuaded  that  a  stylish,  pretty  woman  is 
the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world. 


Passing  down  Market  street  a  few  days  ago,  I  over- 
heard a  gentleman  and  lady  discussing  their  pet  dog. 
He  was  dutifully  carrying  the  little  wretch,  but  it  was 
evidently  done  under  protest.  Said  he,  "I'm  getting 
tired  of  packing  this  d— n  dog  down  street  and  making 
an  exhibition  of  myself." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  of  poor  Fido?"  she  whined. 

"  Fido!  I'll  Fido  him  if  you  don't  leave  him  at  home." 
And  they  were  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Why  will  women  be  so  foolish,  anyhow  ?  It  is  a  species 
of  depravity  which  perverts  the  maternal  instinct  into  the 
unnatural  channel  of  bestowing  affection  ort  a  nasty  little 
dog.  The  practice  of  taking  dogs  out  is  so  common  that 
in  drives  to  the  park  or  to  the  cliff,  on  the  street,  in  the 
cars  and  on  the  boat,  women  make  sjiectaclcs  of  them- 
selves. Usually  the  class  who  "tote"  dogs  have  leisure 
and  means,  and  if  by  some  misfortune  they  are  mothers 
they  hire  nurses  for  their  children.  Certainly  they  do 
not  carry  them  on  the  street.  It  is  fashionable  to  have  a 
bangle  and  collar  made  for  the  dog,  bearing  a  monogram 
consisting  of  his  initial  and  those  of  his  mistress.  In  New 
York  there  are  tailors  who  make  Fido  presentable  by 
clothing  him  appropriately.  When  a  suit  is  completed 
or  a  new  one  selected  all  the  ladies  of  the  set  are  invited 
to  witness  the  result.  What  a  momentous  occasion !  what 
judgement  must  be  used  to  have  the  colors  harmonize 
with  Fido's complexion!  what  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  cut  become  his  figure!  Berlin  is  the  only  city  how- 
ever that  has  taken  official  cognizance  of  Eido's  social 
IKisition.  Over  the  entrances  to  the  Kaiser's  park  is  this 
notice  :  "  I  )ogs  and  women  not  allowed  inside  this  inclos- 
ure."  German  court  etiquette  strictly  observes  rank; 
but  there  is  no  room  for  complaint  on  that  score,  as  pro- 
per precedence  is  given  in  wording  the  notice.  Truly 
dog  days  are  here. 

The  Gladstone  is  a  new  jacket,  principally  remarkable 
for  its  rows  of  buttons  running  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist  line,  and  then  spreading  apart  to  the  hem  of  the 
garment.  It  is  sometimes  trimmed  by  a  border  of  loops 
of  wide  braid,  but  its  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
there  is  nothing  military  abotit  it,  like  frogs  on  metal 
buttons.  F.  E.  W. 
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PART  II. 

Farrars  was  a  man,  it  seemed,  who  had  been  all  over 
the  world,  and,  if  he  was  to  be  believed,  had  had  in  his 
own  person  all  singular  experiences;  there  was  a  certain 
verisimilitude  in  his  statements  which  carried  conviction 
to  his  listeners.  So  when  he  darkly  intimated  to  the 
men  that  the  symbol  I  had  chosen  for  my  mark  upon  the 
Iocs  was  a  sign  used  by  a  race  of  South  Sea  Islanders  as 
an  invocation  to  evil  powers,  when  he  declared  that  a 
tree  falling  in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  fall 
of  this  tree,  always  showed  the  axmen  an  imp  sitting  on 
the  tip  of  it  and  claiming  it  for  his  own,  sure  sign  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  fires  down  below;  when  he  reminded 
them  that  every  ship-builder  knew  that  the  saw  was  never 
cast  that  could  cut  the  log  whose  grain  was  twisted  by  the 
moon-directed  sap  so  that  it  could  turn  even  the  edge  of 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon — when  he  said  all 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  daily  purpose,  then  the 
men,  in  turn,  reminded  him  that  we  started,  against  their 
wills,  into  the  woods  on  a  Friday;  that  we  had  to  go 
back  for  the  forgotten  cant-dogs  and  picaroons,  always  a 
disastrous  thing  to  do ;  that  the  first  word  uttered  as  we 
crossed  the  boundary  line  of  the  Old  Cedars  tract  had 
happened  to  be  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  F.vil,  and  a 
score  of  other  confirmatory  things  of  that  sort. 

It  is  easily  to  be  guessed  that,  in  the  coverts  of  the  vast 
northern  forest,  with  its  unceasing  susurrous  attuning  'he 
thoughts  to  melancholy  or  to  awe,  with  its  dark  multitu- 
dinous spires,  like  the  spars  of  an  unknown  and  perhaps 
hostile  force,  tapering  off  against  the  stars  and  into  in- 
finity, and  with  the  spectered  gleam  of  far-reachine 
snows  shining  from  depths  of  mystery  one  moment  and 
gone  again,  the  mind  was  already  in  harmony  with  things 
beyond  the  limit  of  every  day's  thought  and  life  in  other 
regions,  with  the  uncanny  and  the  preternatural.  But 
going  out  one  night,  at  the  sound  of  some  disturbance 
with  the  cattle,  a  slight  stir  of  the  bough  above  lifted  mv 
eyes,  and  in  a  clear  space  overhead  a  single  planet  looked 
out  of  the  vast  violet  depths.  With  its  sparkle,  all  at 
once  a  consciousness  of  unspeakable  immensity  and 
solemnity  overcame  me.  So  trivial  were  all  the  anxieties 
of  the  hour,  how  could  they  disquiet  me  !  Some  things 
were  eternal  and  infinite — the  stars,  my  love  of  Hester, 
her  love  of  me.  Let  what  would  happen  in  this  forest, 
on  these  lakes,  these  rivers — let  what  would  happen  on 
this  whole  wide  sphere,  in  all  this  length  of  life,  in  worlds 
beyond  and  lives  to  come — I  should  have  time  to  repair 
wrong,  and  Hester  would  be  my  own !  Was  fate  to  be 
bidden  and  controlled  by  the  maundering  of  a  parcel  of 
barbarians?  As  I  entered  the  camp  and  heard  them  still 
at  their  boding  recitals  and  prognostications,  a  mighty 
anger  seized  me,  as  if  I  had  found  worms  playing  at  be- 
ing divinities — an  anger  that  did  to  pass  in  a  night. 
When  it  did  pass,  it  had  cleared  the  air  like  a  thunder- 
gust,  and  I  succeeded  by  means  of  its  effect  in  showing 
the  men  that  I,  and  not  Farrars,  was  master,  and  by  heart- 
ening them  sufficiently  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  to 
get  the  logs  rafted  and  boomed  in  the  river. 

But  here  the  trouble  grew  more  serious.  The  river  was 
a  wild  stream,  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  not  at  first  fruitful 
ot  great  vexation  or  delay,  but  threatening  to  become  so 
lower  down.  However,  I  surmounted  one  difficulty  after 
another,  and  felt  that  there  was  really  nothing  of  moment 
between  me  and  success  till  we  reached  the  plantation 
called  the  Caribous.  Here  the  logs  and  the  terrific  cur- 
rent took  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  swirling 
and  pitching  and  rushing  and  standing  up  on  end  was 
more  than  the  fiercest  raftsmen  could  master,  the  logs  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  demons  frolicking  in  dark 
naptha  lakes,  so  swift  and  black  the  river  rushed  to  the 
fall. 

We  had  gone  ashore  at  last,  tired  out  and  half-disheart- 
ened, after  a  long  day  of  vain  attempt  at  breaking  the 
jam  and  floating  off  the  logs,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
serenely  into  stiller  water  below  the  falls.  They  still  tow- 
ered in  the  pile  where  the  sweeping  waters  had  tossed 
them,  up  and  down  and  across,  a  mass  half  the  size  of  a 
meeting-house,  but  a  meeting-house  that  a  tornado  had 
lifted  and  trifled  with  and  dropped. 

"  Narrow  chance,  lads,"  I  heard  Farrars  saying.  "Never 
saw  a  worse  jam  on  all  the  rivers  I've  rafted.  Those  rail- 
road fellows  think  a  bridge  of  theirs  isn't  done  till  it  has 
had  a  blood-sprinkling.  So  you  mind,  we  haven't  had  a 
broken  leg  nor  an  ax  cut  in  all  this  cursed  winter's  work. 
Not  one  finger  lost  yet  in  this  unlucky  drive.  Somebody's 
got  to  pay  for  this.  Somebody  '11  lose  a  life  or  somebody 
'11  lose  a  soul,  you  mark  my  words!  The  logs  will  never 
break  this  jam  unless  there's  blood  spilled!" 

He  turned  and  saw  me,  but  whether  he'd  been  going  to 
add  that  the  question  was,  whose  blood  it  should  be,  to 
prophesy  the  loss  of  some  of  the  gang  to-morrow,  crushed 
between  crushing  logs,  I  don't  know. 

" Farrars,"  said  I,  joining  him  presently,  "you're  too 
much  of  a  man  to  be  misled  by  nonsense.  And  you  have 
altogether  too  much  influence  with  the  others  to  use  it  in 
that  way.  Unlucky  drive!  Why  not  join  hands  with  me 
and  make  it  a  lucky  drive?  " 


"  You  can't  make  black  white,"  said  he,  sullenly. 
"And  when  the  moon  leaves  off  leading  the  tide  and  the 
sap,  this  drive  will  prove  a  lucky  drive!" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  mischief  was  in  it,  that  this  very 
settlement  where  we  found  ourselves  should  be  the  home 
of  old  Mother  Mandevele,  a  so-called  fortune-teller  of 
the  woods-people,  of  great  local  reputation,  and  con- 
sulted by  many  a  raft's  crew  and  by  lumbermen  far  and 
wide.  Not  one  of  my  men  but  knew  it  a  day's  journey 
away,  and  signified  their  intentions  concerning  it.  I 
knew  it,  too,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  the  fact  to 
advantage.  The  instant  it  was  dark  enough  I  absented 
myself  for  a  sufficient  time  to  find  the  old  woman,  having 
kept  my  ears  well  open  since  we  had  come  ashore,  in  order 
to  learn  her  whereabouts. 

"  Well,  Mother,"  i  said,  "  I  am  the  boss  of  the  drive, 
as  of  course  you  know." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  which  she  certainly  did,  since  I 
told  her. 

"  Now,"  continued  I,  "  this  is  business.  My  men  will 
all  be  after  a  word  with  you  later,  if  you  happen  to  be 
down  to  Fletcher's.  They  will  give  you  fifty  cents 
apiece.  Well,  I  will  give  you  five  dollars.  That  is,"  said 
I,  more  slowly,  "provided  this  is  a  lucky  drive.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  it  so.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Let  me  see  the  cards,"  said  she. 

"  No  matter  about  the  cards.    Is  this  a  lucky  drive?  " 

"  There  never  was  a  luckier!  And  I'll  be  at  Fletcher's 
in  half  an  hour,"  she  answered  me,  as  solemnly  as  if  I 
had  not  just  put  a  national  bank  note  into  her  hands. 

"There  is  one  man,"  I  continued.  "His  name  is 
Farrars.  Very  tall,  very  dark,  black-bearded,  a  cut  near 
his  left  eye — a  fine,  handsome  fellow.  Ask  him  for  what 
he  was  arrested  in  Montreal  six  years  ago  and  more. 
Ask  him  where  he  threw  a  yellow  canvas  bag  full  of  South 
African  diamonds  that  day.  Tell  him  he  will  have  those 
diamonds  back  again  the  day  after  these  logs  reach  tide- 
water." • 

"All  as  you  say,"  said  she.  "  But  all  the  same,"  said 
she,  shaking  her  head,  "  there  is  blood  on  the  face  of  the 
moon." 

A  half-hour  afterward,  as  the  men  hung  about  the  door 
or  sat  about  the  fire  in  Fletcher's,  word  went  around  be- 
tween one  and  another  of  them ,  and  evidently  with  strange 
thrills  and  shivers,  that  old  Mother  Mandevele  was  up 
stairs. 

"Let  her  stay,"  said  I.    "Who  believes  in  fortune- 
tellers' words  nowadays? " 
"  I  do,"  said  Farrars,  curtly. 

"  You  do,"  said  I,  with  a  laugh.  "  Then  you  ought  to 
go  and  consult  her  out  of  hand." 

"  I'll  go  if  you'll  go,"  he  muttered.  "  You've  got  more 
to  put  to  the  proof  than  I  have." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you're  afraid  to  go  alone?"  I 
said. 

"Afraid  isn't  the  word  to  use  to  a  Farrars.  But  there's 
so  much  of  the  devil  about  us  now  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  open  the  door  for  more.  She'll  only  tell  us  what 
we  all  know,  anyway." 

"Come,  now,"  I  said,  "in  good  faith,  what  can  she 
tell  us,  and  how  can  she  tell  us  anything?" 

"  Some  folks  can  tell  what's  hid,  and  some  can't.  Some 
metal  draws  iron,  and  some  don't.  And  that's  all  I  know 
about  it.    Mother  Mandevele's  too  well  known,  from  Old 

Cedars  to  the  sea,  for  anybody  at  this  day  to  deny  " 

"  I  don't  deny.  I  don't  affirm.  But  I'll  tell  you  what. 
I'll  go  up  and  test  her  powers  after  you,  or  if  it  suits  you 
better,  have  her  down  here,  and  let  us  look  into  it  alto- 
gether." 

And  before  1  could  be  gainsaid — I  had  moved  so  actively 
in  the  matter — the  old  woman  with  her  pipe  was  sitting 
by  the  hearth,  where  the  blaze  roared  up  the  chimney 
and  lighted  the  room  in  great  flashes,  and  was  casting 
furtive  glances  about  her  from  the  two  little  eyes  that 
glowed  like  lights  in  a  pit. 

"Come,  Farrars,"  said  I.  "I  suppose  this  is  the 
Mother.    Put  your  faith  in  the  supernatural  to  the  test." 

"That's  right,  Farrars.  That's  the  fair  thing.  Ask 
the  old  lady  about  the  drive.  See  what  she  has  to  say 
about  the  jam.  We'll  all  have  a  scratch  at  the  brimstone. 
Blue  blazes  already.  Guess  there's  some  half  dollars 
left,"  came  a  chorus  from  every  side. 

"I  haven't  the  fifty  cents,"  said  Farrars.  "I  came 
into  camp  dead  broke." 

I  had  crossed  the  withered  old  palm  with  the  coin  for 
him  in  a  moment,  and  Farrars  rose  slowly  and  went  and_ 
sat  down  on  the  block  before  the  old  witch,  and  sub- 
mitted his  face  to  her  scrutiny. 

She  bent  forward  and  looked  at  him  with  her  little 
piercing  eyes  a  long  minute.  Then  she  took  up  her  dirty 
cards  and  began  to  shuffle  them  up  and  down,  and  held 
them  out  for  him  to  cut,  gazed  at  them  abstractedly  as  he 
ran  them  over.  "  I'd  orter  had  a  clean  pack  er  cards  fer 
sech  a  fortin's  this,"  she  murmured.  And  then  she 
brought  her  eyes  back  to  him.  "  You  never  done  no 
wrong,"  she  said,  after  another  long  gaze.  "  You're  just 
unlucky,  you  are.  But  luck's  agoin'  to  turn.  It's  a 
goin'  to  turn  down  to  salt  water.  H'm.  But  there's  one 
thing  I  don't  understand  "—and  here  she  bent  forward 
and  whispered  a  few  sentences.  Before  she  had  done 
Farrars  gave  a  sudden  start  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 


"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  good  dame.  "  I  ain't  done 
yet.  I've  got  more  to  say  to  you."  And,  after  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  trembling  and  of  a  ghastly  color,  and  she 
had  fumbled  among  the  cards  and  taken  a  puff  at  her 
pipe,  she  bent  forward  and  whispered  to  him  again. 

A  great  oath  parted  Farrars's  lips.  "  Hush,  hush," 
murmured  the  old  witch.  "  Would  you  break  my  spell, 
and  my  power,  uttering  names  that  compel  the  master  of 
spells? " 

"  I — I— beg  your  pardon,  Mother,"  stammered  Farrars. 

"  You'd  better,"  said  she.  "  And  I'll  give  it,  provided 
you  remember  the  old  woman  when  you're  down  to  tide- 
water. You'll  be  there  safe  enough,  no  fear.  It's  a 
lucky  drive,  this  is.  You  ha'n't  lost  a  life  nor  broke  a  leg, 
none  of  you,  since  you  went  into  the  woods;  and  the 
boss— where's  the  boss?  Is  he  along?  The  boss'll  come 
outen  this  with  money  enough  to  stdrt  a  bank.  This 
water'll  fall  before  another  raft  gets  down  the  river. 
That's  what  the  cards  say,  anyway.  Shall  I  tell  the  cards 
for  you,  dear?"  she  said,  then,  looking  up  at  me.  But, 
at  that  moment,  the  something  resembling  awe  that  had 
held  the  men  silent  broke  into  startled  exclamations  as 
Farrars  fell  off  the  block  in  a  dead  faint. 

"  By  the  Lord ! "  he  said,  when  the  fresh  air  they  let  in 
had  after  awhile  revived  him.  "She's  told  me  things! 
If  what's  she's  promised  is  as  true  as  what's  she's  told, 
we've  worried  ourselves  sick  for  nothing,  boys." 

It  was  much  the  same  story,  with  such  variations  as 
suited  the  case,  that  the  mother  told  the  rest  of  the  men, 
who,  pretty  well  overcome  by  the  scene  with  Farrars,  were 
prepared  to  magnify  and  believe  all  she  said,  and  full  of 
a  superstitious  awe  besides,  as  if  they  had  seen  the  Prince 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  himself  bodily  before  them. 

We  turned  in  early,  having  a  hard  day's  work  ahead  of 
us.  But  waking  after  an  hour  or  so,  I  saw  Farrars  sitting 
over  the  embers,  and  after  surveying  him  awhile  I  arose 
and  sat  beside  him. 

"  Farrars,"  said  I,  "  I  owe  you  a  confession,  and  I  can't 
keep  it  any  longer.  All  this  winter  a  strange  likeness  has 
haunted  me,  whenever  I  have  looked  at  you.  It  was  only 
recently  that  it  gathered  shape  and  I  understood  what  it 
meant.  This  is  not  so  strange,  seeing  that  I  only  saw  you 
once  in  your  life.  But  then  I  had  particular  reason  to 
remember  that  once — for  it  was  after  seeing  you,  when 
you  rushed  by  and  brushed  me  aside,  that  I  found  a  can- 
vas bag  of  South  African  diamonds  in  my  overcoat 
pocket." 

The  exclamation  died  on  Farrars's  lips.  "  I  gave  the 
case  to  the  authorities,"  I  continued.  "  I  advertised  for 
you.  I  kept  the  diamonds  six  years  and  over,  waiting  for 
you.    I  had  about  given  you  up." 

"  I  was  in  prison,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  on  a  false  charge 
of  murder — an  unjust  sentence,  an  unrighteous  judg- 
ment !  I  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  had 
found  my  way  to  South  Africa.  I  had  just  got  home,  and 
I  fell  into  bad  company,  and  when  I  flung  away  the 
stones  I  was  running  from  the  officers  who  had  come  to 
break  up  a  drunken  row,  and  I  thought,  being  a  trifle  in 
liquor,  to  rid  myself  of  a  suspicious  prominence — just 
then  life  being  more  to  me  than  wealth,  all  the  more  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  a  drunken  dealer  in  stones.  I 
didn't  kill  him.  I  don't  know  who  did.  But  there  were 
plenty  to  swear  it  on  me.  And  I  went  to  the  wall.  They 
gave  me  a  pardon  last  year — when  they  found  out  the 
real  murderer.  But  they  didn't  give  me  back  my  six 
years  of  youth  and  strength  and  health  and  nerve.  There  • 
are  some  people  who  have  no  right  to  live.  The  whole 
current  goes  against  them.  I'm  one  of  them.  And  so  it 
is  you  that  have  the  diamonds,"  he  said,  presently. 

"  It  was,"  I  said.  "But  just  now  they're  represented 
in  these  logs  out  there  in  the  jam."  And  I  waited  for  his 
reply. 

It  was  slow  in  coming.  "  About  as  I  thought  it  would 
turn  out,"  said  he,  at  length,  without  glancing  ,up.  "I 
haven't  counted  on  them.  It  wouldn't  be  in  the  line  of 
my  luck  to  get  them.  I  couldn't  claim  them  except  by 
rough  right." 

"  They're  yours,  Farrars,  as  much  as  ever  they  were," 
I  said.  "  Help  me  to  get  this  drive  down,  and  they'll  be 
in  your  hand  next  day.  I  pledged  them  for  means  to 
start  this  logging.  If  I  don't  get  it  down,  they're  yours 
all  the  same,  but  you'll  have  to  wait  till  the  woman  who 
is  to  be  my  wife  comes  of  age  and  gets  her  own  money  to 
redeem  them.  Meanwhile,  and  until  then,  the  drive's  as 
much  yours  as  mine;  more  yours  than  mine,  in  fact.  It's 
mortgaged  to  you  for  all  it's  worth,  and  I  sent  Hester  a 
letter,  the  first  time  we  struck  a  mail  route  after  I  recog- 
nized you,  telling  her  so.  Now,  do  your  best  and  help 
me  get  it  down." 

"This  is  the  last  chance  for  a  jam,  isn't  it?"  he  said, 
presently.    "  The  last  regular  rouser?  " 

"  Yes.    It's  all  plain  current  and  tide-streak  below." 

"  I'll  get  it  down  for  you,"  said  he.  "  I've  broken  worse 
jams  than  that  in  my  day."  And  he  stood  up  and  looked 
about  him.  "  I  don't  say  for  myself,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
world's  been  so  against  me  that  I've  no  faith  in  my  fortune. 
But  you've  had  some  dark  hours  yourself  this  winter,  by 
means  of  my  way  of  looking  at  things.  I'll  tell  you 
squarely.  I  was  born  as  well  as  you  were,  and  it  irked  me 
to  see  how  differently  fortune  had  handled  us.  But  I'll 
make  things  even.  Tell  your  wife  that's  going  to  be  that 
if  I  don't  get  down,  those  diamonds,  or  the  worth  of  them, 
are  hers,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  don't." 
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"  Nonsense.  You'll  get  down  fast  enough.  Now  we'll 
strike  hands  on  our  bargain.  Perhaps  we  can  go  on 
being  of  use  to  each  other  when  we  get  down.  So  now 
to  bed.  We  need  a  double  supply  of  sleep  for  to-mor- 
row's work."  • 

Before  sunrise  the  gang  had  turned  out  to  the  clay's 
work,  with  the  exception  of  Farrars,  who,  tired,  perhaps, 
with  the  reaction  from  the  previous  night,  still  slept. 
And  it  was  not  till  just  as  the  long  red  rays  slanted  up 
over  the  top  of  the  forest  and  lit  the  lichens  on  the  great 
rocks  above  the  falls,  and  between  which  the  logs  were 
jammed,  that  Farrars  came  leisurely  along  with  that  easy- 
stride  of  his.  The  current  set  down  the  river  here  with 
a  tremendous  force,  and  the  succession  of  falls,  each  of 
them  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  made  at  first  a 
shining  sheet  of  swiftness  the  color  of  dark  green  colsidian, 
and  then  broke  into  a  tumult  of  foam  and  spouting  foam- 
fountains. 

There  the  logs  not  yet  lodged  went  swirling  and  plung- 
ing about ;  and  here  the  g  reat  mass  of  them,  thrown  in  all 
conceivable  situations,  towered  high  and  dry  above  the 
rocks,  and  unless  the  key  to  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
thing  were  found,  the  drive  was  over  for  this  year,  and 
probably  for  all  years  to  come.  As  I  saw  the  great  dark 
mass  lift  itself  against  the  yellowing  sky,  with  all  its  lines 
and  angles  and  points  and  shadows,  it  seemed  the  very 
counterpart  of  all  the  crosei-purposes  of  my  life,  and  the 
hard  fates  that  had  pursued  me.  Perhaps  it  seemed  the 
same  to  Farrars. 
eHe  stood  surveying  it  carefully  a  moment,  and  then  he 
called  to  the  men — who  were  running  about  like  so  many 
cats  on  the  loose  logs,  that  at  the  touch  of  a  foot  dipped 
and  went  under — to  come  ashore. 

"  It  only  needs  one  man,"  said  he.  And  with  the 
word,  his  long  hook  in  his  hand,  he  wa  s  bounding  from 
the  shore  and  springing  up  the  corners  of  the  dark  mass 
of  logs,  sounding  it  here  and  there  as  he  went.  A  mo- 
ment he  stood  poised  there  near  the  top,  his  eye,  keen  as 
an  eagle's,  searching  for  the  one  log  that  pinned  the  whole. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  vision  as  he  stood  there  that  in- 
stant, motionless  and  darkly  outlined  on  the  red  and  gold 
of  the  morning.  So  some  masterpiece  of  sculpture  cast 
immovably  in  bronze  would  have  struck  the  eye. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the  quiet  and  the  poise,  he 
sprang  here  and  there,  all  life  and  alertness,  tossing  this 
log  and  that  to  the  left  and  right ;  and  then,  one  mighty 
heave  and  thrust,  and  uproar  had  seized  the  mass — it  was 
moving,  swaying,  bending,  breaking,  the  dark  waters 
rising  to  meet  it;  the  great  logs  were  leaping,  whirling, 
swinging  over  the  falls,  like  the  bubbles  of  its  foam;  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  angry  mighty  pile  was  a  flat  extent 
of  quiet,  all  safely  boomed  in  still  water. 

A  lucky  drive.  It  had  had  its  blood-sprinkling  at  last, 
for  Farrars,  struck  and  caught  by  the  blind  rush  of  logs, 
had  gone  under,  to  come  up  no  more.  But  to  this  day 
neither  Hester  nor  I  can  spend  a  dollar  of  our  income 
without  a  vague  sense  of  the  shadow  of  Farrars  thrown 
over  the  pleasure  we  are  about  to  purchase  with  the  blood- 
money  of  the  Lucky  Drive. 


TO  A  ROSE  THAT  WAS  FENCED. 


BY  T.  S.  DORNEY. 


When  springtime  was  youthful  and  tender, 

When  it  yearned  as  a  dream  or  a  song, 
God  kissed  the  green  earth  to  defend  her, 

With  a  love  that  knew  nothing  of  wrong; 
And  summer's  sweet  infancy  budding, 

Pulsed  valley  and  mountain  and  glen, 
And  all  that  could  live  was  a-loving: 

Ah  then,  pretty  blossom,  ah,  then! 

As  silent  as  nature  expresses 

The  passion  that's  bonded  beneath, 
Thy  red  blushing  bloom,  like  caresses, 

Enveloped  my  soul  as  a  wreath. 
I  yearned  to  partake  of  the  nectar 

That  blushes  and  blushes  again; 
But,  lo!  stood  a  fence- like  a  specter, 

Just  then,  pretty  blossom,  just  then. 

Since  God  made  the  t>cauty  of  roses, 

Oh,  why  should  the  flowers  be  fenced? 
And  why,  thou  fairest  of  posies, 

Should  all  thy  fond  lircs  be  quenched? 
But  I  know  there's  a  life  I'll  inherit, 

Where  the  roses  will  blossom  again, 
And  I'll  love  thee,  at  least  in  the  spirit, 

Till  then,  pretty  blossom,  till  then. 


Yan  Phou  Lee,  writing  about  Chinese  religions  in  Wide 
Awake  for  June,  says  that  Buddhism  entered  China  about 
the  time  of  Christ.  One  of  the  emperors  of  the  Han 
dynasty  heard  of  the  remarkable  teachings  and  works  of 
Christ,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  see  him  and  bring  back 
his  teachings.  The  embassy,  on  arriving  at  India,  heard 
of  Buddha,  and  supposed  he  was  the  sage  whom  they 
were  seeking.  They  obtained  his  books  and  returned  at 
once  to  China,  where  the  emperor  cordially  received 
Buddhism.  Yan  Phou  Lee  also  notes  that  in  none  of 
the  present  three  great  religions  of  China— Confucianism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism— does  the  idea  of  rest  enter,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  nor  is  there  anything  answering  to  the 
Christian  Sunday  school,  the  religious  training  of  the 
young  being  utterly  neglected. 


THH  RAMBLER 


While  strolling  aimlessly  about  the  streets  a  few  evenings 
since,  the  Rambler  paused  before  the  outer  entrance  of  a 
public  hall,  attracted  by  the  notice  that  the  Progressive 
Socialists  were  to  hold  a  meeting  within.  A  youth  with 
strongly  marked  Semitic  features  was  selling  copies  of  a 
socialistic  journal  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  door; 
and  after  investing  five  cents  in  the  purchase  of  one,  the 
Ramblcr  followed  the  few  stragglers  who  were  making 
their  way  upstairs  to  the  place  of  meeting.  In  the  interval 
of  some  minutes  which  elapsed  before  the  assembly  was 
called  to  order,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  glance  over  the 
columns  of  the  paper  he  had  purchased,  and  to  take  some 
note  of  the  audience  of  which  he  found  himself  a  member. 

There  were,  all  told,  possibly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  assembled,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  women.  They 
were  evidently  mostly  workmen,  and  appeared  to  be 
generally  fairly  intelligent,  l'erhaps  half  of  these  had 
provided  themselves  with  copies  of  the  journal  mentioned, 
which  was,  as  the  Rambler  soon  discovered,  a  most  ultra 
communistic  sheet.  On  the  first  page  flaming  headlines 
called  upon  the  working  class  to  arm  themselves  with  guns 
and  dynamite,  and  prepare  to  wrest  from  the  capitalists 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  Almost  every  paragraph  was  a  cry 
for  blood.  The  4dea  of  any  redress  for  the  wrongs  of 
wage-workers  by  peaceful  means  was  unsparingly  ridiculed. 
War  was  declared,  not  only  against  monopoly  but  against 
all  private  property,  government  and  law.  On  the  edito- 
rial page  was  found  the  following  passage:  "Turn  all 
things  in  common,  and  no  one  will  steal.  Abolish  the 
law,  and  no  murderer  would  live  to  reach  the  prison. 
Hence  the  opening  of  all  jails  and  prisons,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  jailers  and  police.  There  can  be  no  quar- 
reling over  property ;  hence  the  discharge  of  all  lawyers, 
juries,  sheriffs,  constables,  and  law-makers.  No  govern- 
ments will  then  exist ;  hence  the  discharge  of  all  armies 
and  navies."  In  another  column  was  given  a  receipt  for 
making  gun-cotton,  an  explosive  as  powerful  as  dyna- 
mite. It  appeared  from  further  reading  that  societies 
pledged  to  these  principles  had  been  regularly  organized 
in  at  least  twelve  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
including  San  Francisco.  There  was  an  account  of  a 
recent  demonstration  in  Chicago,  when  two  thousand 
working  men  marched  through  the  streets  under  the  red 
flag  of  the  Commune,  and  it  was  also  related  that  three 
thousand  had  gathered  in  a  public  meeting  at  Alleghany 
City,  Pennsylvania,  to  listen  to  speeches  denouncing  law 
and  government,  which  were  most  enthusiastically 
cheered. 

After  familiarizing  himself  with  the  literature  encour- 
aged by  the  Progressive  Socialists,  the  Rambler  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  in  their  speakers  men  apparently 
well  educated,  and  whose  remarks  were  both  forcible  and 
eloquent.  Although  expressed  with  more  moderation, 
their  argument  really  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
rant  and  bombast  of  the  anarchical  sheet.  None  of  them 
were  willing  to  stop  short  of  a  millennium,  a  true  golden 
age,  when  the  lion  and  lamb  should  lie  down  together. 
They  declared  that  they  deplored  violence,  but  that,  un- 
less all  those  who  had  acquired  property  at  the  expense 
of  the  labor  of  others  should  consent  to  give  it  up,  the 
masses  must  wrest  it  from  them  by  force.  They  were 
unwilling  to  begin  with  a  fight  for  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system,  the  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  children,  or  even  new  land  laws; 
they  must  have  all  or  nothing.  Every  man  who  by  a  life 
of  intelligently  directed  industry  has  acquired  property, 
must  give  it  up  to  the  ignorant,  the  indolent  or  the  vicious, 
who  have  gone  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Of  course,  the  advocates  of  Communism  or  Socialism 
will  deny  that  it  means  this;  but  it  was  fairly  tried  in 
1'" ranee,  and  that  was  the  upshot  of  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  thoughtful  people  should  de- 
spair of  the  success  of  popular  government  when  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  supposed  to  be  of  average 
intelligence  are  found  ready  to  applaud  such  sentiments 
in  all  sections  of  this  enlightened  land.  The  society  of 
Knights  of  Labor  was  established  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  uniting  the  workers  of  the  country  in  an  organiza- 
tion with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  just  rights  of  labor 
against  the  encroachments  of  capital,  and  to  rectify  by 
peaceable  means  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of  our 
existing  social  system.  This,  properly  directed,  was  cer- 
tainly a  legitimate  end,  and  one  with  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  reasonable  fault ;  but  now  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  allowing  itself  to  be  publicly  represented  by 
madmen,  who  talk  of  overthrowing  the  government,  law 
and  society  by  dynamite,  its  leaders  need  not  wonder  that 
it  should  have  come  into  disrepute  among  reasonable 
men. 

The  Rambler  is  no  enemy  of  the  working  class.  He  has 
the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  see  an  improvement  in  their  condition.  Besides 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  grave  evils  in  our 
social  system  which  a  thorough  and  intelligent  movement 
or  the  part  of  the  masses  might  serve  to  rectify.  That 
this  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  dynamite  he  cannot, 
however,  believe;  and  he  is  filled  with  amazement  that 
men  familiar  with  American  institutions,  of  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, and  even  at  times  elegantly  and  forcibly,  should 


be  ready  to  advocate  violence  as  a  remedy  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor.  Allowing  that  all  the  evils  of  which  tl 
Socialist  complains  exist ;  going  further,  and  acknowl 
edging  that  his  plan  would  do  away  with  such  evils — how 
can  he  cx|>ect  to  convince  the  majority  of  mankind  that 
they  are  thieves  and  robbers  in  claiming  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry?  Even  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  the  powerful  oppress  the  weak,  and  wrest  from  them 
a  greater  part  of  their  earnings,  the  fact  is  incontrovertible 
that  most  of  those  who  are  miserable  and  destitute  under 
all  conditions  of  life  are  the  ignorant,  the  degraded,  and 
the  indolent.  The  universal  law  of  nature,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  is  manifest  always  in  human  society.  Re- 
ligion and  philanthropy  have  endeavored  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  this  law  by  extending  aid  to  the  weaker 
members  of  the  human  family.  They  have  given  to  the 
infirm  and  helpless  hospitals  and  almshouses,  to  the  ig- 
norant free  education,  to  the  ]>oor  charity,  and  finally, 
to  all  equal  political  rights.  That  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  further  than  this  and  curb  the  power  of  natural 
selfishness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
masses  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  excessive  indi- 
vidual aggrandizement,  is  probable;  but  the  Communist 
asks  not  only  that  the  stronger  should  help  the  weaker, 
but  that  he  should  put  himself  on  an  exact  equality  with 
him.    This  is  a  demand  which  never  can  be  granted. 

The  anarchists  arc  certainly  consistent  in  advocating 
force  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the  condition 
of  things  they  profess  to  desire.  They  will  find,  however, 
that  intelligence  and  civilization  are  stronger  than  dyna- 
mite. The  poor  man  who  by  years  of  patient  industry 
has  acquired  a  little  property  as  a  provision  for  the  future 
of  himself  and  his  family,  will  defend  it  as  bravely  and  as 
determinedly  as  the  man  who  has  millions.  The  contest 
between  ignorance,  lawlessness,  and  poverty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  intelligence,  organization,  and  wealth  on  the 
other,  will  certainly  result  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Mobs  may  hold  riot  in  our  streets  for  a  few  days,  but  the 
end  will  only  result  in  their  defeat  and  punishment.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  those  who  only  ask  reasonable  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  capital  toward  labor,  should  be 
deluded  into  a  fellowship  with  those  whose  unconscion- 
able demands  will  make  such  concessions  impossible.  It 
is  not  true  literally,  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde|>endence 
maintains,  that  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights.  They 
have  only  the  rights  which  the  generosity  of  their  fellows 
has  granted  them.  Rousseau's  declaration  that  Com- 
munism was  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature  is  an  absurdity. 
The  law  of  nature  is  that  of  all  savage  life — the  domi- 
nation of  the  weak  by  the  stronger.  Even  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom — 

"Of  fifty  seeds  she  often  brings  but  one  to  bear." 
Civilization,  culture,  refinement,  and  religion  have  made 
men  willing  to  concede  to  their  brethren  more  than 
could  be  exacted  from  them  by  force. 

We  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  widespread  intelligence  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  the  popular  character  of  our  institutions,  would 
be  sufficient  to  obviate  any  serious  danger  from  forces 
which  have  for  some  time  past  been  manifestly  at  work 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  We  have  smiled  at  the 
tirades  of  O'Donovan  Rossaand  Patrick  Ford  against  the 
English  government,  and  have  looked  upon  the  excesses 
of  Russian  Nihilists  and  French  Communists  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  blind  fury  of  ignorant  victims  of  repression  and 
tyranny;  finally  we  have  given  the  most  dangerous  leaders 
of  the  anarchists  of  Europe  shelter  under  our  flag,  and 
allowed  them  to  preach  their  doctrines  without  let  or 
hindrance  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
The  period  of  business  depression  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  has  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  these  men 
in  obtaining  converts  to  their  revolutionary  ideas,  and 
they  have  to-day  thousands  of  sympathizers  in  all  the 
chief  centers  of  our  population.  That  some  way  will  be 
found  to  avert  the  danger  which  now  menaces  the  |>cacc 
of  our  nation  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped ;  but  it  will  not  do 
to  longer  close  our  eyes  to  the  reality  of  such  a  danger. 
It  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  we,  too,  must  look  upon  it 
seriously,  and  take  action  with  a  view  to  self-preservation. 
The  constantly  increasing  number  of  public  prints  advo- 
cating various  phases  of  Socialism  are  more  than  straws 
to  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  the  latest  sign  is  an 
announcement  by  an  educated  tramp,  who  writes  to  John 
Swinlon's  Paper  from  Cincinnati,  that  he  is  organizing  a 
tramp  union,  of  which  he  has  already  four  thousand 
members,  and  expects  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand by  the  end  of  the  year.  J.  D.  S. 


DAWN. 


Now,  for  an  hour,  a  tranquil  world  is  mine. 
And  theirs,  as  well,  who  love  returning  flay, 
And  rise  to  meet  him  early  on  his  way, 
What  time  he  Cometh  with  a  smile  benign 
As  in  affection's  waking  eyes  doth  shine; 
For  earth  is  at  its  purest  now;  for  they 
Who  soil  it  lntcis  vice  and  crime,  delay, 
Confederate  with  night,  to  still  design 

Dark  deeds  to  do  their  enemies  offense; 
And  guilt  yet  lies,  with  curtains  closely  drawn, 
To  shun  remorse,  approaching  with  the  morn. 

The  holy  dawn  — the  day  in  innocence — 
The  hour  when  woman  unto  man  was  born, 
The  "cool  of  day"  in  Eden!  was't  not  dawn? 

William  S.Shurtleff,  in  Springfield  Republican. 
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DOCTORS  TO  BLAME. 


The  Health  Officer,  Doctor  Meares,  reported  nt  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  that  for  the 
month  ending  Tune  25th,  there  had  been  $8  cases  of 
diphtheria,  44  of  which  had  proved  fatal.  This  surely  is 
an  alarming  percentage  of  mortality,  and  entirely  unneces- 
sary in  a  city  where  proper  sanitary  precautions  prevail. 
The  question  naturally  suggesting  itself  is,  Do  such  active 
precautions  prevail  in  our  midst?  From  accurate  reports 
and  from  a  comparison  with  other  live  cities  of  the  Union, 
we  are  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  answer 
thev  do  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  and  have  been 
sadlv  neglected. 

Medical  science  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  made 
rapid  and  successful  progress  to  stay  the  propagation  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  All  the  activity  of 
science,  however,  together  with  the  patient  investigation 
of  the  most  industrious  and  skilled  physicians,  falls  to  the 
ground,  if  those  entrusted  with  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Now,  in  the 
mortality  described,  where  44  out  of  a  total  of  58  diph- 
theria patients  died,  there  must  have  been  serious,  not  to 
say  criminal,  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  profession- 
ally in  attendance.  The  law  provides  that  in  contacious 
diseases  the  physician  in  charge  shall  promptly  report  all 
cases  coming  under  his  observation,  to  the  Health  De- 
partment, so  that  proper  measures  may  be  at  once  adopted 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  lessen,  as  far  as 
practical,  its  baneful  influence.  That  this  law  was 
evaded,  there  is  evidence  in  the  demand  made  in  open 
board  that  physicians  neglecting  this  duty  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  city.  In  the  meantime 
there  are  forty-four  little  newly  made  graves  in  our  ceme- 
teries— for  the  victims  of  diphtheria  are  generally  children  : 
forty-four  little  innocents  from  beyond  the  dark  river 
cry  out  to  be  avenged.  They  will  be  appeased,  however, 
if  their  untimely  end  prove  instructive  to  the  living,  and 
a  preventive  against  further  sacrifice. 

Why  the  law  should  be  found  difficult  to  enforce  among 
medical  men,  as  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  June  25th,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Either 
these  gentlemen  cheerfully  perform  or  they  must  wantonly 
neglect  their  duty.  In  the  first  instance,  disease  is  checked, 
and  the  sanitary  rules  in  force  in  the  community  secuie 
their  end,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health;  in 
the  second  instance,  non-fulfillment  of  law  and  duty  en- 
tails punishment,  which  in  some  degree  becomes  a  pain- 
ful but  heroic  remedy.  Why  the  ably  devised  action  of 
many  cities  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  contagious  distem- 
pers should  not  be  adopted  and  enforced  here,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  understand.  A  physician  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  attending  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease,  is  obliged,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
for  every  violation  of  the  code,  to  report  such  case,  with 
the  necessary  attending  circumstances,  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  New  Orleans  (Louisiana)  and  Providence 
(Rhode  Island)  are  perhaps  ahead  of  any  cities  in  the 
Union  in  the  matter  of  stamping  out  contagions.  In  the 
former  city  the  best  citizens  have  formed  a  private  asso- 
ciation, employ  a  leading  physician,  command  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  fund — and  all  this  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Health — to  secure  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  against  invasion  from  contagious  disease.  In 
both  these  cities,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Detroit,  Brooklyn,  and  in  some  leading  cities  in 
England,  physicians  are  obliged  to  report,  under  severe 
penalty,  any  contagious  disease,  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  their  attendance  of  such  case.  As  preventives,  fam- 
ilies and  households  are  supplied,  in  all  these  cities,  with 
circulars  giving  them  detailed  instruction  how  to  act, 
how  to  treat  their  patients,  how  to  disinfect,  and  the  dis- 
infectants to  use,  how  to  segregate  the  healthy  from  the 
sick ;  and,  in  England,  even  places  of  refuge  have  been 
instituted,  where  the  healthy  members  of  a  family  are 
temporarily  provided  for  until  all  danger  of  contagion 
by  any  possible  contact  has  been  removed.  Contact  with 
contagion,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  sure  breeder,  a  cer- 
tain depository,  and  a  swift  carrier  of  disease ;  so  that  too 


much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  nor  too  many  precau- 
tions established,  if  health  in  large  cities,  especially  among 
the  poor,  the  untidy  and  the  unkempt,  is  to  be  preserved. 
Will  the  guardians  of  the  public  health  in  this  city  take 
warning  in  time?  Forty-four  little  mounds  speak  louder, 
perhaps,  than  a  volume ;  and  as  they  were  built  within  a 
month,  the  admonition  may  come  none  too  soon. 


INACCURATE  STATEMENT. 

If  speech  were  less  common,  and  utterance  defined  by 
certain  periods  of  time,  possibly  the  rank  and  file  of 
human  kind  might  employ  both  more  judiciously. 
Speech  confined  to  certain  classes  and  occasions  would 
attract  discriminating  audiences,  in  which  case  great  and 
wholesome  truths  might,  perhaps,  underlie  the  generality 
of  human  statements.  But  speech,  like  water,  in  dis- 
tribution is  general  and  promiscuous.  Abundance  in- 
creases with  the  population.  Speech,  too,  like  water,  is 
easily  disturbed.  Foul  conveyance  will  vitiate  the  one 
and  the  other.  More  than  this,  what  men  find  it  im- 
possible to  do  with  water — viz. :  make  it  run  above  its 
source — they  easily  do  with  speech ;  they  run  it  counter 
to  its  natural  founts,  truth  and  accuracy.  And  this  a 
hundred  ways  a  hundred  times  a  day,  from  no  apparent 
motive,  with  little  scruple  sometimes  from  sheer  force 
of  habit,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  more  or  less  fatal 
results. 

Inaccuracy  in  speech  arises  from  many  causes.  Be  it 
remarked,  we  are  not  emphasizing  that  inaccuracy  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  downright  lying,  or  that  wholesale  perver- 
sion of  truth  which  springs  from  distorted  knowledge  and 
malice  aforethought.  The  inaccuracy  here  referred  to 
has  exaggeration  for  a  starting  point  and  base  of  supply ; 
wrong  impression  of  truth,  either  in  itself  or  its  influence 
on  others;  misconceived  notions  of  one's  own  importance, 
and  the  relative  insignificance  or  overpowering  greatness 
of  one's  fellow-men.  This  kind  of  inaccuracy  is  common 
in  our  country,  and  the  logical  result  of  that  system  which 
permits  all  kinds  of  people  to  read  all  kinds  of  literature 
and  talk  on  all  sorts  of  topics.  It  is  the  logical  result  of 
a  system  which  borrows  deep  inspiration  from  hearsay 
and  superficial  teachers.  Naturally,  it  induces  men  of 
little  minds,  with  perverted  or  half-digested  knowledge, 
to  become  vehicles  for  spreading  what,  by  a  mild  name 
in  our  day,  is  called  inaccurate  statement,  but  what,  in 
our  forefathers'  time,  would  have  been  pronounced  false- 
hood. 

Inaccurate  statements  invade  all  professions,  without 
any  exception.  From  the  pious,  half-read  mountebank, 
who,  from  his  pulpit,  imposes  both  himself  and  his 
preaching  on  the  simple  faith  of  a  too  confiding  congre- 
gation, to  the  designing  shyster  who  takes  your  shekels 
for  justice  sake,  from  the  oily-tongued  pill-pounder  who 
doctors  yourself  or  your  best  friend  as  he  would  his 
mother-in-law,  to  the  money-grabbing,  calculating 
scribbler,  who  reviles  your  name  and  character  for  pelf  in 
his  libelous  newspaper — all  through  the  range,  even 
down  to  the  dickering  tradesman  who  deprecates  any 
law  against  oleomargarine — inaccurate  statements  hold 
sway,  and  their  far-reaching  influence  for  evil  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  importance  their  exponents  invoke,  and 
the  proverbial  gullibility  of  nine-tenths  of  the  American 
public. 

Careful  attention  to  everyday  life  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  what  we  state  in  this  instance  is  ac- 
curate. How  bold  soever  the  statement  may  appear,  yet 
it  is  true,  and  the  first  weak-kneed  brother  who  rises  to 
explain  for  his  class,  thereby  proves  that  something  is 
radically  inaccurate  in  his  organism.  In  this  caSfe  silence 
would  be  a  master  stroke  of  eloquence,  and  the  sooner 
he  remembers  that  "  Who  excuses  accuses  himself,"  the 
better. 

To  call  attention  briefly  to  inaccurate  statement  is  to 
present  a  live  topic  for  consideration.  It  may  bore  some 
people,  because  of  their  extreme  sensitiveness,  to  take  it 
to  heart  and  give  it  due  consideration,  and  also  because 
to  many  persons  it  is  a  very  suggestive  subject.  The  best 
subjects,  however,  that  newspapers,  outside  of  news,  can 
furnish  to-day,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  which  our  people 
pursue  life,  must  necessarily  be  only  suggestive,  and  not 
too  long-winded.  I  .ong-windedness  may  be  a  good  thing 
in  a  race-horse,  but,  like  inaccurate  statement,  it  is  as 
much  out  of  place  in  a  newspaper  as  in  a  court  of  justice 
or  a  pulpit.  Enough  has  been  written  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  truth  is  a  jewel  of  rare  price,  and  deserves  being 
set  in  every  man's  life.  Some  men's  lives  are  a  lie  from 
beginning  to  end;  they  know  it.  If  they  do  not,  the 
badge  of  folly  they  wear,  which  the  world  discovers,  is  a 
threadbare  cloak  for  their  pretensions.  But  we  stop. 
Too  much  truth,  like  dazzling  jewels,  is  apt  to  blind  weak 
eyes. 


PRESIDENTIAL  BOOMS. 


Within  the  past  ten  days  there  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  wild  booming  of  presidential  candidates  for  1888.  The 
dispatches  from  the  East  have  already  acquainted  us  with 
the  names  of  half  a  dozen  prospective  favorites.  At  this 
early  stage  of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  has  scarcely  yet  settled  down  to  serious 
work,  it  is  rather  premature,  we  think,  to  venture  into  the 
experimental  nomination  business.  Perhaps  there  is  in 
the  East,  as  at  present  on  this  coast,  a  dearth  of  news. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  correspondents  in  the 
train  of  roving  statesmen,  wandering  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  recreation  and  escape  from  the  heat,  find  so 
much  pleasure  dreaming  of  future  busy  times,  and  in 
their  waking  hours,  just  to  keep  themselves  alive,  plant 
the  buzzing  bee  of  a  desire  for  honors  in  bonnets,  where, 
left  to  work  out  its  livelihood  for  the  next  three  years,  it 
will  develop,  probably  not  success,  but  something  more 
akin  to  insomnia  or  brain  fever,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  a 
possible  climax  of  genuine  emotional  insanity.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  hearing  thus  early  of  many  further 
possible  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  likely  candidate  in  '88.  Right  here,  by  the  m  in 
speaking  of  New  York,  now  that  one  of  her  sons  occ»eoies 
the  Presidential  chair,  she  thinks  to  claim  a  monopor/  in 
the  honors  of  the  chief  magistracy.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  the 
Navy  Department,  looms  up  as  a  competitor  to  his  chief, 
his  principal  claims  resting  upon  the  basis  of  a  rich  sena- 
torial father-in-law,  his  opposition  to  recent  methods  in 
the  station  he  fills,  and,  perhaps,  his  rejection  of  John 
Roach's  colliding  Dolphin.  Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Treas- 
ury, keeps  one  eye  open  upon  Albany,  it  is  said,  and  with 
the  other  is  reported  as  continually  watching  Higgins,  so 
that  what  his  chances  are  no  one  is  prepared  to  say,  as 
Albany  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  dreadful  Appointment 
Clerk  may  oust  his  master  in  the  long  run.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  looking  out  to  be  his  own  successor.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hendricks  was  acclaimed  in  Boston  the  other  day, 
at  a  public  dinner,  "  first  on  the  ticket"  next  time,  and 
John  Logan,  lately  elected  Senator  in  Illinois,  has  grown 
since  then  in  popular  favor  to  that  extent  that,  even  in 
Maine,  the  home  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  tide  of  opinion  has 
turned  to  his  side. 

With  all  these  candidates  already  in  "the  field  so  early — 
as  reported  by  telegraph — the  political  horizon  seems  a 
little  clouded.  Still  we  have  no  tears.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  ahead,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  things  will  adjust 
themselves  in  three  years.  The  new  administration,  so 
far,  has  done  nothing  beyond  continuing  the  old  policy 
of  dividing  the  spoils.  It  has  already  antagonized  the 
Irish  vote  by  its  appointment  of  Mr.  Phelps  to  London; 
Mr.  Bayard's  weakness  has  been  magnificently  displayed 
in  his  appointments  of  the  wrong  men  to  foreign  mis- 
sions; the  Indian  and  War  bureaus  have  not  been  a 
match  for  the  Apaches;  California  has  been  ignored,  and 
the  Democracy  here  is  more  divided  than  ever — all  this  in 
the  short  space  of  four  months.  We  imagine,  therefore, 
that,  three  years  hence,  the  presidential  question  will 
settle  itself  by  the  easy  election  of  a  stanch  Republican ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  eastern  correspondents'  dreams  at 
this  season  are  considerably  invaded  by  midsummer 
madness.  Yet  we  do  not  object  to  them.  In  the  main, 
though  prosy  and  unpoetical,  they  are  pleasing,  and  de- 
cidedly harmless  and  unprophetic. 


MONSIGNOR  CAPEL. 


This  distinguished  ecclesiastic  is  at  present  visiting  our 
city.  He  comes  among  us  with  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  science,  taste  and  elegance,  not  of  yesterday  or  known 
in  one  country  only,  but  of  long  standing  and  world-wide 
limit.  Wherever  he  has  traveled— we  have  the  assurance 
from  himself— he  has  received  the  courteous  attention 
due  a  gentleman,  a  public  teacher  and  a  stranger.  The 
American  press,  particularly  metropolitan  and  first-class 
journals,  have  treated  his  utterances  with  much  fairness; 
and  this  has  been,  with  one  exception,  the  case  on  this 
coast.  Respect  for  the  "  stranger  within  your  gates  "  is 
an  old  principle,  and  worthy  of  observance.  Americans 
in  general  honor  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Though  differing 
in  religion  from  the  learned  divine  in  our  midst,  we  have 
too  much  respect  for  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  and 
political  matters,  to  step  out  of  our  way  one  inch  to 
wound  his  feelings,  or  those  of  his  co-religionists. 
America  is  free  soil  to  all.  The  laws  guarantee  freedom 
of  worship,  and  common  courtesy  enjoins  regard  for  him 
who  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  special  reserve 
toward  him  who  is  a  stranger.     Mgr.  Capel  is  worthy  of 
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marked  attention,  and  we  trust  he  may  henceforth  find 
his  stay  on  the  Pacific  coast  pleasant  and  entertaining. 


The  supplement  published  with  this  number  of  TJie 
San  Franciscan  contains  the  full  text  of  the  speech  of 
Henry  E.  Highton  in  the  Spreckels-l)e  Young  trial.  As 
a  splendid  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence,  at  once 
bright  and  scholarly,  displaying  the  keen  research  and 
wide  reading  of  the  student,  the  mastery  of  the  orator, 
the  finesse  of  the  lawyer,  the  power  of  marshaling  facts 
and  combining  them  with  effectiveness  to  meet  the 
color  and  bearing  of  the  law,  the  effort  is  perhaps  un- 
surpassed at  the  San  Francisco  bar.  Comparisons  are 
not  in  order.  If  they  were,  we  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that,  in  some  respects,  Mr.  Highton  outdid  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister—by his  more  dignified  treatment  of  the  case,  by 
his  more  direct  and  continuous  appeal  to  the  jury,  by 
less  assumption  of  the  role  of  judge,  and  by  more  sus- 
tained unity  and  enchainment  of  fact  and  law  throughout. 
In  one  particular  both  advocates  worked  together — viz., 
to  attack  personal  journalism  and  hold  it  up,  in  un- 
measured terms  of  scathing  rebuke,  to  the  odium  of  the 
public.  Another  thing  they  both  succeeded  in  doing, 
which  was  to  enlist  as  a  jury  not  merely  the  twelve  men 
before  them,  but  the  entire  city.  This  was  their  own 
secret,  but  the  public  found  it  out  in  the  length  and 
directness  of  the  appeals.  All  things  considered,  however, 
the  literature  of  this  trial  is  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
and  not  the  least  important  portion  is  the  speech  we  offer 
in  to-day's  supplement. 


CONDITIONS  OF  LITERARY  LIFE. 


The  conditions  of  the  literary  life  in  America  are  less 
determined  than  they  are  in  England.  The  only  organi- 
zation within  which  authorship  may  be  said  to  find  sub- 
stantial shelter  is  journalism,  and  this  profession  is  so 
exacting  and  so  inimical  to  most  forms  of  literature,  that 
those  who  have  most  serious  thoughts  of  the  literary  life 
are  rather  desirous  of  escaping  from  journalism  than  of 
using  it  as  a  vantage-ground.  It  might  seem  at  first  blush 
as  if  the  universities  and  colleges  would  offer  a  desirable 
fastness  from  which  to  send  out  ventures  in  literature; 
but  the  academic  life  is  a  somewhat  sterile  one ;  it  is  with 
us  so  identified  with  the  pedagogic  that  the  energies  of 
the  professor,  if  they  move  the  production  of  books,  are 
most  iikely  to  be  occupied  with  the  tools  of  the  profession. 
Text-books  in  abundance  issue  every  year  from  college 
faculties,  but  very  few  contributions  to  humane  literature. 
The  academic  life  again  is  so  specialized  that  even  the 
professor  of  English  literature  rarely  produces  work  upon 
which  his  successor  or  associate  may  comment.  His 
attitude  toward  the  subject  of  his  teaching  is  too  critical  to 
allow  him  much  freedom  of  mind,  and  he  is  besides  so 
conscious  of  his  position  that  he  is  undermined  in  his 
resolution,  and  rendered  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cism of  others  as  well  as  of  himself.  The  professors  in 
other  departments  are  still  further  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  being  litterateurs  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  training  and  the  limitations  of  their  profession. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  directly  encourages  and  sustains  the  literary 
life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  literature  in  its  freest  expres- 
sion is  not  there,  as  here,  outside  the  walls  of  the  college, 
but  that  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  ambition  may  deliber- 
ately possess  himself  of  academic  situations  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  lead  a  literary  life,  free  from 
fret  and  carking  care;  and  also  that  the  prizes  for  scholar- 
ship offered  by  the  universities  distinctly  suggest  to  the 
student  literary  occupation.  A  man,  in  other  words,  with 
fortune  enough  to  secure  him  a  university  education,  may 
hope  to  win  a  fellowship  which  will  demand  only  slight 
academic  duties,  leaving  him  free  to  devote  himself  to 
literature;  and  a  student  devoted  to  learning  who  falls 
into  such  a  place  will,  by  the  very  force  of  his  own  nature, 
be  urged  into  literary  production.  Thus  the  university, 
by  a  provision  which  enlarges  the  scope  of  university  life, 
is  more  than  a  training-school  for  immature  minds;  it  is  a 
society  of  scholars,  and  as  such,  directly  encourages  and 
sustains  the  literary  life. 

The  university,  however,  is  not  the  only  English  organ- 
ization which  fosters  literature  and  makes  a  vantage- 
ground  for  the  man  of  letters.  As  it  is  demonstrably 
more  efficient  in  this  respect  than  its  American  congener, 
so  the  civil  service  of  England  has  offered  a  more  con- 
venient shelter  for  the  litterateur  than  the  same  service  in 
America.  Our  government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  authors,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  rewards  in  the  diplomatic  service  for  those  who  have 
already  won  a  certain  distinction.  Now  and  then,  nota- 
bly in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Custom  House,  govern- 
ment offices  have  served  as  means  of  support  to  hard- 
working literary  men,  but  the  general  insecurity  which 
has  hitherto  attached  to  this  employment,  and  the  peril  to 
one's  self-respect  in  seeking  appointments,  have  hindered 
such  men  from  counting  upon  this  resource.  One  of  the 
probable  results  of  a  service  organized  upon  the  merit 
system,  is  the  attraction  to  it  of  men  capable  of  clerkly 
labor,  but  chiefly  ambitious  of  literary  fame.  The  free- 
dom from  concern  which  enables  one  to  lay  aside  his 
business  mind,  like  an  office  coat,  when  the  clock 
strikes  three,  and  don  the  literary  habit,  is  especially 
necessary  to  the  calm  and  cheerful  pursuit  of  literature. 
Such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  London  to-day,  and  may 
be  confidently  predicted  of  Washington,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  in  the  near  future. — July  Atlantic. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 


BY  FINOAL  BUCHANAN. 


One  wants  to  have  a  certain  experience  as  an  art  stu- 
dent to  visit  understandingly  a  school  of  design,  as  in  any 
trade  or  profession  there  is  much  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  Creek  to  the  average  observer.  That  which 
appears  foolish  or  inexplicable  to  an  outsider  may  really 
be  the  most  valuable  link  in  a  chain  of  instruction.  But 
unless  your  vision  reaches  to  both  ends  of  the  chain  you 
are  apt  not  to  appreciate  this  fact.  Once,  in  its  earlier 
days,  a  pupil  at  the  School  of  Design,  and  later  familiar, 
either  as  pupil  or  visitor,  with  the  best  art  schools  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  keen  interest 
that  I  revisited  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Design, 
attracted  by  the  rumors  concerning  some  exceptionally 
clever  pupils.  I  did  not  intend  to  write  of  my  ex  officio 
visit,  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  that  should  be  of 
public  interest,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press a  part  of  it. 

The  subject  cannot  be  exhaustively  treated  in  anything 
less  than  a  magazine  article.  The  history  of  the  school, 
of  its  work,  of  its  notable  pupils,  would  make  a  pretty 
chapter.  There  might  be  something  to  say  about  the 
petty  persecutions,  inspired  by  jealousy  or  ignorance,  it 
has  successfully  weathered ;  and  a  most  scientific  page 
or  two  might  be  written  concerning  its  position  among  the 
leading  art  schools  of  the  United  States.  A  great  deal 
should  be  said  of  Virgil  Williams,  the  man  who  has  made 
this  school  his  life  work,  and  who  has  as  an  instructor  no 
superior  and  probably  no  equal  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  outsider,  or  for  such  professionals  as 
have  no  standards  of  comparison,  to  appreciate  the  work 
this  man  has  done  single-handed. 

In  the  East  a  school  has  always  at  least  six  professors, 
with  lectures  constantly  being  given  by  eminent  outsiders. 
One  artist  will  have  charge  of  the  antique,  another  of  the 
lile  class,  another  of  landscape,  one  of  composition,  and 
so  on.  Each  artist  gives  to  his  special  department  about 
two  hours  each  week.  For  example,  we  will  say  that  Mr. 
Dewing,  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  has  charge  of  the 
antique  class.  In  that  case  he  probably  gives  them  his 
attention,  say,  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  of  each  week.  Instructors  do  not  often 
make  the  acquaintance  of  pupils,  but  simply  make  critical 
remarks  as  they  pass  from  easel  to  easel,  sometimes  with- 
out knowing  who  has  done  the  work.  This  is  a  very  dig- 
nified and  comfortable  arrangement,  easy  for  the  master, 
and  tending  to  increase  the  independence  of  the  scholar. 
Hut  it  is  a  good  deal  like  bringing  up  children  by  the 
dozen — a  labor-saving  plan  good  in  the  main,  yet  hard  in 
special  cases.  You  know  there  are  some  children  who 
will  become  horribly  bow-legged  if  allowed  to  walk  too 
early.  If  carefully  tended,  with  reference  to  their  special 
needs,  these  same  weak  ones  often  grow  into  splendid 
specimens  of  humanity.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  Virgil  Williams  has 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  pupils.  His  labors 
as  teacher  have  been  snormous,  and  he  has  practically 
relinquished  his  professional  career  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  him.  He  spends  his  entire  time  with  his 
pupils,  is  always  accessible  to  them,  and  takes  a  lively 
personal  interest  in  them  all.  Alone  he  teaches  the  an- 
tique, life,  sketch,  and  composition  classes;  alone  he  lec- 
tures in  a  popular,  practical  style  upon  composition,  per- 
spective, anatomy,  the  history  of  art,  the  lives  of  the  great 
painters,  and  many  other  subjects.  And  notwithstanding 
all  this  is  done  by  one  man,  the  course  of  instruction  and 
the  lectures  are  as  modern,  progressive  and  profound  as 
in  any  other  school  in  America.  The  advantage  to  the 
pupil  is  this :  that,  pursuing  so  many  branches  under  the 
same  master,  his  individual  peculiarities  are  studied,  by 
that  master;  the  pupil  is  strengthened  where  he  is  weak, 
and  encouraged  to  pursue  any  particular  branch  for  which 
he  has  a  special  aptitude.  In  his  course  of  instruction, 
Virgil  Williams  is  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  sinks  his  own 
personality.  Beyond  a  broad  and  thorough  style,  there 
are  no  ear-marks  by  which  one  can  distinguish  one  of 
Virgil  Williams's  pupils.  Each  scholar  is  encouraged  to 
develop  in  his  or  her  special  way,  and  to  retain  all  possible 
freshness  and  individuality.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  this  year's  salon  there  were  represented  two  of  Virgil 
Williams's  social  prolines — Miss  Lot/.,  an  animal  painter, 
and  Mr.  Harrison,  a  marine  and  figure  painter.  In  the 
Permanent  Exhibition  at  the  Art  Association  Rooms 
may  be  seen  flower  paintings  of  admirable  excellence  by 
Miss  Chittenden,  of  the  Art  School ;  at  Morris  &  Kenne- 
dy's, flower  paintings  by  Miss  Dugan,  of  the  Art  School. 
Chris.  Jorgensen,  the  clever  water-color  artist,  whose 
landscapes  and  marines  are  full  of  freshness  and  ability, 
must  also  stand  as  one  of  Virgil  Williams's  pupils.  Miss 
Randall,  at  present  attending  the  Art  School,  has  already 
a  local  reputation  as  a  chic  and  graceful  designer,  being 
especially  good  at  female  figures.  Although  there  are 
others,  these  will  do  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
Here  we  have  six  brilliant  pupils  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign, no  two  of  whom  resemble  each  other  in  handling, 
style,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  young  lady 
flower  painters,  no  two  alike  in  choice  of  subjects.  Can 
more  be  said  for  any  teacher  in  the  United  States  to-day? 


Here  we  have  the  most  careful  course  of  individual  in- 
struction, carried  on  without  any  loss  of  originality  to  the 
pupil. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  it  was  complained, 
perhaps  justly,  that  there  was  about  the  school  no  real  art 
atmosphere,  that  intangible  something  so  necessary  to  in- 
spiration. Hut  now,  after  twelve  years  of  existence,  with 
i  the  life  classes,  facilities  for  etching,  and  a  wonderfully 
'  clever  composition  class,  this  objection  is  no  longer  tena- 
ble.  The  atmosphere  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
enlighten  such  pupils  as  think  of  spending  the  money  to 
;  attend  eastern  art  schools  because  they  think  they  can 
improve  on  the  one  we  have  at  home.    My  information 
I  on  this  subject  has  cost  me  several  hundreds  of  dollars, 
!  and  I  tender  it  for  something  less  than  cost.    'The  School 
I  of  Design  is  at  present  highly  prosperous,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  beloved  and  most  warmly  appreciated  by  his 
seventy  or  eighty  pupils.    Neither  school  nor  teacher 
requires  a  champion.    I  propose,  in  a  later  number,  to 
|  give  some  gossip  about  the  present  daily  working  of  the 
I  school,  that  may  interest  art  students  as  well  as  parents 
and  public-spirited  citizens.    When  we  have  an  insti- 
tution to  be  proud  of,  let  us  accord  it  the  place  it 
deserves. 


THE  DIARY  OK  A  YAdAHOND. 


Courage  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man.  By 
courage  I  do  not  mean  that  reckless  temperament  which 
pushes  a  man  heedlessly  into  unnecessary  danger,  but  the 
far  nobler  quality  which  enables  him  to  retain  his  equa- 
nimity and  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  dangerous 
positions.  Perhaps  no  living  person  |jossesses  that  quality 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  the  present  Ilobart  Hasha, 
Admiral  of  the  Turkish  navy,  who,  under  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  Captain  Roberts,  commanded  the  blockade- 
runner  Don  during  the  earlier  period  of  our  civil  war, 
and  made  more  successful  passages  between  Great  Britain 
and  Charleston  than  any  other  man  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Roberts,  the  youngest  son  of  an  English  Earl,  in  early 
life  entered  the  navy  of  his  country,  and  soon  won  dis- 
tinction by  the  gallantry  he  displayed  in  some  cutting-out 
expeditions  against  piratical  slavers,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  At  the  commencement  of  our  rebellion  he 
retired  from  the  British  navy  and  accepted  command  of 
the  blockade-runner  Don,  where  I  served  at  the  time  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  Amid  the  many  exciting  scenes 
through  which  we  passed,  one  has  left  a  strong  impression 
on  my  memory.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  on  a  morning 
in  June,  1863.  We  had  arrived  off  Charleston  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  clothing  and  merchandise  for  the 
insurgent  army,  and  were  steaming  quietly  toward  our 
destination,  hoping  to  escape  observation  by  keeping 
close  in  with  the  long  sandy  beach  that  lies  above  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  when  suddenly  a  rocket  shot  into 
the  air  by  one  of  the  blockading  squadron  showed  that 
our  presence  had  been  discovered. 

Roberts,  who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  been  sitting  on 
the  taffrail,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  without  the  slightest 
tremor  in  his  voice,  calmly  issued  the  order,  "  Go  ahead, 
full  speed";  and  the  next  instant  the  gallant  little  Don 
was  darting  madly  through  the  water,  trembling  in  every 
timber  beneath  the  tremendous  strain  of  her  powerful 
engines.  'The  scene  was  one  of  imposing  grandeur.  'The 
rapidly  exploding  rockets  illuminated  the  atmosphere 
with  a  painful  brilliancy;  the  rapid  beating  of  drums, 
summoning  the  crews  of  the  blockadcrs  to  quarters;  the 
gleam  of  the  fighting  lanterns,  as  their  ports  were  thrown 
open;  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  whistling  of  balls; 
the  phosphoretic  glitter  of  the  foam  dashing  over  our  ves- 
sel's bows — formed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sj)ectaclcs 
ever  witnessed.  And,  amid  all  the  wild  confusion,  our 
gallant  little  captain  remained  pacing  the  quarter  deck  as 
calmly  as  though  his  promenade  were  down  Hroadway, 
the  defiant  glitter  in  his  eye  alone  denoting  the  chagrin 
he  felt  at  being  compelled  to  fly  from  a  foe  whose  superior 
strength  afforded  no  hope  in  resistance.  I  have  seen 
brave  men  in  more  than  one  hour  of  extreme  peril,  but 
never  such  true  heroism  as  was  displayed  by  Captain  Rob- 
erts on  that  occasion.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  such  gallant 
spirits  that  gained  Fngland  her  supremacy  on  the  sea  in 
the  first  instance;  it  was  their  justly  merited  antagonism 
which  wrested  from  her  rapacious  grasp  this  magnificent 
territory,  and  founded  the  grandest  republic  on  Cod's 
beautiful  earth.  A  VIRTUOUS  Vagabond. 


It  is  impossible  for  a  thoroughly  selfish  person  to  be 
a  strictly  just  one.  He  may  fancy  that  he  is,  but  he  is 
too  much  absorbed  with  his  own  interests,  and  too  indif- 
ferent to  those  of  others,  to  be  able  to  see  what  justice 
demands,  or  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  its  claims. 


As  a  general  rule,  that  society  where  flattery  is  acted 
is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  where  it  is  spoken. 
Attention  and  deference  don't  require  you  to  make  fine 
speeches,  expressing  your  sense  of  unworthiness  (lies)  and 
returning  all  the  compliments  paid  you. — Ifolmes. 


Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers 
which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  retain,  which  it  is 
the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover.— Raskin. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOOKS  AM)  AUTHORS. 


A  Strange  Disappearance,  by  Anna  Katherinc  Green, 
is  a  detective's  story,  and  is  full  of  dramatic  interest. 
The  situations  and  colorings  are  strongly  drawn,  which 
makes  the  story  very  interesting  reading.  From  the  press 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  In  paper  cover, 
price  twenty  cents.    For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Ballon  s  Magazine  for  July  is  a  bright,  readable  num- 
ber. There  are  a  number  of  short  stories  and  sketches 
by  well-known  authors,  but  the  best  feature  is  Chapter 
V  II  of  W  illiam  H.  Thomes's  serial,  "  I.ewey  and  I,  or 
Sailor  Boys'  Wanderings," a  sequel  to  "On  Land  and 
Sea";  and,  like  the  latter,  it  deals  with  California  life 
under  Mexican  rule.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more 
writers  who  are  familiar  with  the  phases  of  California  his- 
tory prior  to  mining  Jays.  The  present  school  of  Pacific 
coast  writers  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  all  but  mining 
days,  and  those  have  been  immortalized  by  Bret  Harte, 
who  leaves  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  that  theme.  Clin- 
ton Scollard  contributes  a  short  story,  entitled  "  The  Mc- 
Kenzies  of  Cedar  Lake." 

The  serial  story  "A  Diamond  in  the  Rough"  opens 
the  feast  in  Casse/l's  Magazine  for  July,  by  introducing 
several  exciting  situations.  A  new  serial,  "  My  Name- 
sake Marjorie,"  is  begun  in  this  number,  beside  a  num- 
ber of  good  short  stories.  Subjects  of  scientific  informa- 
tion are:  "What  the  Sun  is  Made  Of,"  with  careful 
illustrations,  by  C.  Ray  Woods;  the  second  of  Kar 
Blind's  papers  on  "  Dr.  Schliemann's  Discoveries  atj 
Tiryns  ";  and  "  Flemish  Laces,"  with  fine  engravings  from 
specimens  of  the  work.  An  attractive  article,  "A  Fair 
Canoeist,"  describes  the  first  trip  made  by  a  lady  around 
Flambro'  Head,  in  a  canoe.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  has 
an  article  on  George  Frederick  Handel,  and  the  Family 
Doctor  has  a  timely  article  on  "  Hay  Fever." 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  July  oj)ens  with  a  long  in- 
stallment of  "  On  This  Side,"  a  serial  which  has  been 
widely  read.  "A  Temple  Pilgrimage,"  by  Henry 
Frederic  Reddall,  describes  the  buildings  and  purlieus  of 
those  famous  "  inns  ot  court,"  the  Middle  and  Inner 
Temple,  extending  from  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  to 
those  of  Goldsmith,  Lamb  and  Dickens.  "The  Pioneers 
of  the  Southwest"  is  the  first  of  two  historical  papers  by 
Edmund  Kirke.  An  article  by  J.  Bunting,  on  the  late 
Joseph  J.  Mickley,  the  well-known  collector  of  coins, 
autographs,  and  varieties  of  many  kinds,  will  interest 
readers  of  kindred  tastes.  "  Aurora  "  is  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  this  number,  which  also  con- 
tains some  capital  short  stories  and  anecdotal  papers. 

A  description  of  "  George  Eliot's  County  " — the  scenes 
of  her  country  life  and  her  novels — by  Miss  Rose  C. 
Kingsley,  is  the  opening  illustrated  paper  in  the  July 
Century.  Others  are  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  profusely 
illustrated  paper  on  "  Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  his  series,  and  an  account  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  late  "  Frank  Hatton  in  North  Borneo," 
by  his  father,  Joseph  Hatton.  Two  short  stories  ac- 
company the  installments  of  Mr.  Howells's  "Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham  "  and  Henry  James's  "  Bostonians";  they 
are  Frank  R.  Stockton's  continuation  of  his  famous 
story,  "  The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?  "  under  the  title,  "  The 
Discourager  of  Hesitancy,"  and  another  illustrated  story 
by  Ivory  Black  (T.  A.  Janvier),  entitled  "  Roberson's 
Medium."  The  war  papers  of  the  July  number  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  comprise  a  description  of  the  Con- 
federate pursuit  during  McClellan's  change  of  base, 
by  General  D.  H.  Hill;  "Rear  Guard  Fighting  at 
Savage's  Station,"  by  General  W.  B.  Franklin;  "The 
Seven  Days'  Fighting  about  Richmond,"  by  General 
James  Longstreet ;  and  points  of  minor  interest  in 
"  Memoranda."  The  poems  of  the  number  are  by 
William  H.  Hayne,  Austin  Dobson,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  and  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson;  and,  in  "  Bric-a-Brac,"  by  Robertson  Trow- 
bridge, Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Miss  Dora  Read 
Goodale,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

St.  Nicholas  for  July  has  very  properly  a  decidedly 
patriotic  flavor.  The  number  opens  with  an  interesting 
sketch  by  Edward  Eggleston,  entitled  "A  School  of  Long 
Ago,"  which  shows  us  the  odd  methods  in  which  some  of 
our  forefathers  gained  their  education  ;  while  in  "  Wash- 
ington's First  Correspondence"  we  can  read  the  first  let- 
ter ever  written  by  the  Father  of  his  Country.  "Among 
the  Law-makers  "contains  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
description  of  the  organization  of  our  national  govern- 
ment from  the  time  the  bell  of  Carpenter's  Hall  rang 
out  the  good  news  of  the  1  declaration  of  Independence, 
which  act  is  specially  commemorated  in  a  stirring  poem, 
"The  Liberty  Bell,"  by  E.  S.  Brooks;  in  the  "  Letter- 
box "  are  some  spirited  verses  describing  the  heroic  act  of 
Elizabeth  Zane,  a  brave  American  girl, in  the  olden  time; 
and  in  "A  School  Afloat  "  Ensign  Gibbons,  of  the  navy, 
and  Charles  Barnard  explain  how  patriotic  American 
boys  are  made  into  practical  American  sailors.  Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka,  however,  tells  us  in  "  The  Children  of  the 
Cold,"  of  some  young  Americans  who  no  doubt  often 
indulge  in  snow-ball  fighting  on  the  Fourt  of  July;  while 
the  third  paper  of  the  "Historic  Girls"  series  takes  us 
away  back  to  the  time  of  Clotilda  of  Burgundy,  the  Girl 


of  the  French  Vineyards;  and  Mozart  is  the  subject  of 
this  month's  "  From  Bach  to  Wagner"  biographette. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  July  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  latest  developments  of  the  Eastern  question,  the  Sou- 
dan, and  English  politics.  A  poem  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  is  entitled  "  Iona,  1885,"  and  is  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing. Prince  P.  Kropotkin  and  Prince  Halim  Pasha  con- 
tribute thoughtful  papers  on  their  respective  countries, 
while  Prince  Outisky  gives- a  retrospective  view  of  Bis- 
marck. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  as  usual  full  of  interesting  read- 
ing. The  serial  papers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
instructive  with  each  issue,  and  in  its  columns  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  American  writers  on  household 
topics. 

7he  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  oj)ens  with  an 
interesting  paper  entitled,  "A  Great  Winter  Sanitarium 
for  the  American  Continent,"  by  Professor  Edward 
Franklin,  followed  by  an  illustrated  article  on  "Recent 
Progress  in  Aerial  Navigation,"  by  Professor  W.  Le  Conte 
Stevens.  Other  illustrated  papers  are  "On  Leaves"  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  Cuiiosities  of  Star-fish  Life"  by  F. 
A.  Fernald,and  "  The  Oldest  Air  Breathers."  Augustus 
R.  Grote  contributes  No.  2  of  "  Moth  and  Moth-Catch- 
ers."  The  usual  amount  of  scientific  matter  is  given. 

The  June  number  of  the  West  Shore,  published  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  an  illustrated  paper  on  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  and  the  art  gallery  which  she  presented  to  Sacra- 
mento recently.  The  West  Shore  displays  commendable 
enterprise  in  providing  illustrations  of  northwest  scenery 
for  its  readers,  and  is  altogether  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  coast. 


Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  is  still  in  the  city. 
Mr.  James  R.  Osgood  will  represent  the  interests  of 
Messrs.  Harper  i\:  Brothers  in  London. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  late  Minister  to  Russia,  will 
write  his  reminiscences  when  he  gets  home. 

A  new  story  by  Bret  Harte,  entitled  "  Maruja,"  is 
begun  in  P/arper's  Weekly.  It  is  illustrated  by  R.  Caton 
Woodville-. 

William  Winter,  who  is  in  London,  has  lunched  with 
Wilkie  Collins,  dined  with  Edmund  Yates,  and  has 
become  quite  a  favorite  with  the  leading  literary  lights  of 
England. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  autobiography, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  London,  says  his  gen- 
eral power  of  taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of  his  taste 
for  literary  work,  are  due  to  the  influence  and  teachings 
of  his  mother. 

Among  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  which  he  left  for 
publication  by  his  executors,  are  the  final  instalments  of 
Satan  and  of  the  Legende  des  Siecles;  a  grand  historical 
drama  in  four  acts,  entitled  Jumeaux,  and  a  one-act  piece 
in  verse,  La  fJgende  lie  F Epee. 

European  critics  pronounce  Swinburne's  latest  work, 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  his  greatest  poem.  The  Swinburne 
of  to-day  is  a  very  different  poet  from  the  Swinburne  of 
twenty  years  ago.  He  has  learned  to  appeal  to  higher 
tastes.  Zola  may  yet  come  to  confess  that  his  Nana  was 
simply  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury an  appreciative  article  on  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry.  He 
declares  that  the  American  writer  must  have  been  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two  when  Nature  endowed  him  with  the 
susceptible  imagination  of  the  poet  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  clear,  judicial  intellect  of  the  critic  on  the  other. 

Under  the  title,  Bubbles  from  the  Baths  of  Broussa,  in 
Asia  Minor,  will  shortly  appear,  simultaneously  in  the 
United  States  and  in  London,  a  new  book  from  the  pen 
of  Edwin  de  Leon,  author  of  the  eminently  successful 
Khedives  of  Egypt,  and  other  works.  The  famous  old 
baths,  and  yet  more  famous  old  city — the  cradle  and  the 
tomb  of  the  six  earliest  sultans — have  found  their  chron- 
icler in  our  countryman,  whose  facile  pen  adorns  all  it 
touches.  The  work  will  be  handsomely  illustrated,  from 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot  during  Mr.  de  Leon's 
visit.  He  resided  many  years  in  Washington,  where  he 
is  known  as  an  author,  linguist,  and  diplomate. 

Ferret. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


One  of  the  most  popular  places  of  resort  in  Washing- 
ton, even  during  the  warm  evenings  we  have  been  having 
lately,  is  Albaugh's  Opera  House.  For  the  first  time  on 
record,  we  have  been  having  rather  good  opera  at  pre- 
posterously cheap  prices — twenty-five  cents  general  ad- 
mission, and  the  best  seats  in  the  house  reserved  for  you 
for  fifty  cents.  At  this  rate  you  can  readily  see  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  impoverished  young  men  of  society  to  pay  up 
all  their  social  obligations  and  give  elaborate  theater 
parties  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  girls  know  just  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
it  costs,  as  well  as  they  do,  and  always  allude  to  it 
patronizingly,  as  "  the  twenty-five-cent  opera,"  even 
when  they  are  provided  with  the  most  expensive  orchestra 
chairs.   But  they  go  all  the  same,  and  the  audiences  are 


really  very  pretty.  In  Washington  it  is  not  considered 
de  rigueur  in  summer  to  immure  yourself  in  a  heavy, 
closely-fitting  black  silk  gown,  as  if  it  were  December,  as 
it  is  in  New  York  and  Boston,  where,  if  you  meet  a  girl 
in  the  street  in  a  thin  frock,  you  set  her  down  as  a  servant 
girl.  Here  the  widest  latitude  is  allowed,  and  the  young 
women  can  make  themselves  comfortable  in  clean,  cool 
muslin  or  lace  dresses,  and  still  preserve  their  self-re- 
spect, and  look  their  fellow-men  in  the  face  with  that 
unruffled  composure  which  only  the  lofty  consciousness 
of  being  as  well  dressed  as  anybody  can  give.  So  the 
house  is  filled  every  night  with  a  crowd  of  pretty  dresses 
in  every  delicate  combination  of  color  and  fabric. 

All  this  soft  flutter  of  pale  pinks  and  creams  is  shown  to 
very  good  advantage  by  the  background  of  dull  terra- 
cotta which  is  the  prevailing  tint  at  Albaugh's.  It  is  an 
extremely  pretty  theater,  even  in  its  summer  dress,  with 
all  superfluous  draperies  removed.  The  only  curtain  left 
is  the  rather  necessary  drop-curtain,  a  beautiful  mass  of 
heavily  fringed  peacock  plush,  which  draws  gracefully 
open  from  the  middle  instead  of  rolling  up.  The  un- 
broken surface  of  plush,  with  its  soft  lights  and  shadows, 
is  an  immense  relief  from  the  impossible  scene  usually 
depicted  on  the  conventional  drop-curtain,  of  which  one 
gets  so  unutterably  tired  before  the  intermission  is  over. 

One  can  almost  always  feel  a  pleasant  air  blowing 
through  the  windows,  especially  if  one  is  wise  enough  to 
be  unassuming  and  take  a  back  seat.  If  you  have  the 
courage  to  be  one  of  the  hair-dozen  ladies  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  invitation  printed  on  their  programmes,  and 
promenade  in  the  foyer,  you  can  not  only  get  delightfully 
cool,  but  you  can  see  through  the  wide  low  windows  a 
lovely  view.  The  theater  is  so  situated  that  you  do  not 
see  the  town  at  all;  but,  looking  past  'the  little  crowd  of 
hansoms  and  carriages  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light, 
you  see  in  the  cool  white  moonlight  the  dark  grounds  of 
the  President's  house,  and  the  expanse  of  the  Mall,  and 
the  Monument  grounds  open  to  the  river.  Near  you  the 
monument  rises  white  and  ghostly,  and  across  the  river 
you  can  just  see  the  pillared  front  of  the  old  house  at 
Arlington,  gleaming  white  under  the  stars.  The  outlook 
is  such  a  wide  one  that  the  theater  seems  quite  a  pent  up 
Utica  after  it,  and  the  tinkling  strains  of  the  Merry  War 
or  Era  Diavo/oscem  much  less  impressive  than  the  solemn 
starlit  silence.  But  you  don't  go  to  the  opera  to  be  sol- 
emnized, and  the  sight  of  the  ponderous  form  of  Miss 
Jeannie  Winston  as  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  tumbling  stiffly  with 
unbending  joints  down  the  rocks  in  supposititious  death- 
agonies,  soon  dispels  your  serious  impressions. 

The  honest  and  self-sacrificing  telegraph  companies  are 
meeting  with  much  persecution  in  their  efforts  to  benefit 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  an  honest  penny 
for  themselves.  They  are  refused  permits  to  put  up  new 
poles  when  the  old  ones  molder  away,  and  are  compelled 
to  lay  underground  wires.  The  poles  are  no  doubt  very 
disfiguring  to  the  streets,  and  the  innumerable  networks  cf 
wires  are  both  ugly  and  dangerous.  But  not  very  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  new  method,  at  least  as  it  is 
carried  out  here.  Although  the  streets  are  as  smooth  as 
your  parlor  floor,  the  sidewalks  of  Washington  have  never 
been  much  to  boast  of.  The  avenue,  it  is  true,  is  laid 
with  large  smooth  flag-stones,  but  they  are  a  delightful 
variety  from  the  brick  sidewalks  of  the  rest  of  the  town, 
which  are  in  many  places  broken  and  irregular,  with  here 
a  depression  to  plunge  into,  and  there  a  brick  just  far 
enough  above  the  level  to  catch  the  toe  of  the  unwary. 
Bad  as  the  average  sidewalk  is,  it  is  a  little  worse  where 
the  telegraph  people  have  been  excavating.  The  streets 
in  which  they  have  laid  w  ires  are  readily  distinguished  by 
a  long,  irregularly  shaped  hump  which  runs  along  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk.  Judge  Hillyer,  who  has  a  beauti- 
ful big  house  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  now  says  he  will 
get  an  injunction  to  prevent  any  wires  from  being  buried 
in  front  of  his  ground  if  the  graves  are  to  be  so  obtru- 
sively prominent,  and  the  harassed  companies  are  quite  in 
despair. 

Much  regret  is  felt  here  at  the  approaching  departure 
of  Minister  West.  The  English  Embassy  has  been  a 
very  attractive  resort  since  he  and  his  daughters  have 
been  here.  They  have  entertained  a  great  deal,  and 
very  elegantly,  and  have  been  much  liked.  The  Misses 
West  are  among  the  numerous  class  of  the  "Good  but 
not  beautiful,"  but  are  more  agreeable  than  the  usual 
specimens  of  English  girls  whom  we  see  over  Ihere,  and 
whose  conversation  consists  exclusively  of  "No?  "and 
"  Yes? "  varied  by  occasional  exclamations  of  "  Only 
fahncy ! "  Very  evidently  the  English  do  not  care  to  part 
with  their  beauties.  The  Misses  Thornton,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Misses  West,  were  considerably  plainer  than 
the  traditional  pipe-stem,  and  Mrs.  Horace  Helyar,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  attaches,  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
admire  extravagantly,  is  only  a  moderately  pretty  blonde 
with  ordinary  yellow  hair  and  a  good  clean  skin.  She 
does  wear  exceptionally  good  clothes,  though,  which 
make  the  best  of  her,  and  never  appears  without  an  im- 
mense and  very  becoming  bunch  of  violets. 

M.  Roustan,  of  the  French,  and  M.  Williamov,  of  the 
Russian  legation,  are  also  to  leave  us;  so  there  will  be  a 
great  change  in  diplomatic  circles.  M.  Roustan  is  con- 
sidered as  promoted  in  the  ambassadorial  ranks  by  being 
sent  to  China,  but  that  he  can  positively  prefer  pig-tailed 
Celestials  to  us  is  hard  to  believe.    Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  June  22,  1885. 


THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BABIES  IN  THE'  STORM. 


The  adventures  of  the  sea  are  limited  in  no  sense ; 
everything  is  possible,  even  salvation  from  its  dangers. 
How  did  this  child  succeed  in  crossing  the  abyss?  He 
could  not  have  told  himself.  He  was  not  saved  from  the 
swampy  shores,  but  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  tempest,  the  winter,  the  night. 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  seeking  a  path. 

Suddenly  he  stooped. 

He  had  discovered  a  track — in  truth,  a  footprint.  It 
was  a  bare  foot,  smaller  than  a  man's,  larger  than  a 
child's.  A  woman  had  just  passed  that  way.  The  child 
set  himself  to  following  her  steps.  Unfortunately  the 
marks  grew  less  and  less  distinct.  The  tall  of  snow  was 
frightfully  dense.  Suddenly  they  ceased.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  white  sheet  over  the  earth  and  a  black  one 
over  the  sky.    The  child  stooped  and  looked  in  vain. 

He  saw  nothing. 

A  wail  was  near  him.  A  human  cry  was  floating  in  the 
invisible. 

As  he  hesitated  between  an  instinct  that  urged  him  to 
fly  and  an  instinct  that  told  him  to  stay,  he  saw  in  the 
snow  at  his  feet  a  sort  of  a  mound  of  the  size  of  a  human 
body. 

At  the  same  moment  the  voice  cried. 

The  child  knelt  before  the  eminence  and  began  to  dig 
away  the  snow.  Suddenly  under  his  hands  appeared  a 
pale  face.  It  was  not  the  face  that  cried.  Its  eyes  were 
shut,  but  its  mouth  was  open  and  full  of  snow.  The 
woman  was  dead. 

The  child  continued  to  remove  the  snow.  Suddenly 
he  felt  a  feeble  movement ;  something  small  was  buried 
there,  and  was  moving.  The  boy  quickly  took  away  the 
snow  and  discovered  a  poor  little  body,  blue  with  cold, 
still  living,  naked,  on  the  bare  bosom  of  the  dead  woman. 

It  was  a  little  girl. 

When  her  face  felt  the  air  she  uttered  a  sobbing  cry  of 
distress.  The  mother  was  surely  dead  not  to  have  heard 
that  sob.  The  nudity  of  those  breasts  was  pathetic.  At 
the  point  of  one  nipple  was  a  white  pearl.  It  was  a 
frozen  drop  of  milk.  The  forsaken  boy  took  the  infant 
in  his  arms,  and  when  she  felt  his  clap  she  ceased  her 
cries.  The  purple  lips  of  the  nursling  pressed  the  .boy's 
cheek  as  they  would  a  breast.  Her  mother  had  already 
imparted  to  her  something  of  death.  Her  feet,  hands 
and  arms  were  paralyzed  with  cold.  The  boy  felt  this 
terrible  chill,  and  removing  his  cloak,  wrapped  the  little 
girl  in  ij,  and  now,  almost  naked  himself,  with  the  little 
one  in  his  arms,  he  resumed  his  journey. 

The  baby,  warm  once  more,  with  her  mouth  against 
the  boy's  cheek,  slept.  It  was  their  first  kiss.  This  little 
burden  was  the  drop  that  caused  his  cup  of  distress  to 
overflow.  He  knew  not  what  would  become  of  him.  He 
staggered  on  slowly,  painfully,  guarding  against  any  slip 
or  misstep,  before  the  cruel  wind  that  pushed  him,  seek- 
ing a  dwelling.  He  came  to  a  village  and  knocked  at 
many  doors  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  Nobody 
opened  to  him. 

The  lost  child,  carrying  the  found  child,  no  longer 
walked,  but  dragged  himself.  At  last  he  saw  a  candle 
shining  through  the  door  of  a  cabin  or  wagon.  As  he 
drew  near  he  heard  a  growl,  a  chain  drawn  tight, 
and  suddenly,  under  the  door  between  the  wheels,  ap- 
peared two  rows  of  sharp  white  teeth.  At  the  same 
moment  a  head  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  door. 

" Shut  up! "  said  the  head. 

The  growling  ceased. 

"  Is  somebody  there?" 

The  child  replied  yes. 

"  Who?  " 

"I." 

"  Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  the  child. 

"  What  time  is  it?" 

"  I'm  cold." 

"We  can't  all  be  as  happy  as  lords,"  answered  the 
head.    "  do  away." 

The  head  disappeared.  The  boy  raised  the  sleeping 
baby  in  his  arms,  bent  his  head  and  summoned  his 
strength  to  continue  his  journey. 

But  the  door  had  opened  and  the  voice  cried  angrily, 
"  Well,  why  don't  you  come  in?  " 

The  child  then  entered  the  abode  of  Ursus,  the  philos- 
opher, and  of  Homo,  the  wolf. 

He  had  heard  them  both  growl.  He  put  his  bundle- 
down  on  a  chest  carefully,  for  fear  of  wakening  and 
frightening  it.  With  a  feverish  haste  the  old  man  tore  off 
the  boy's  wet  garments,  gave  him  others  of  his  own, 
pushed  him  to  the  stove  and  set  food  before  him.  The 
child,  absorbed  in  the  two  necessities  of  heat  and  food,  was 
wholly  insensible  to  that  violence  of  language  so  tempered 
by  charity  of  action.  At  this  moment  a  lamentable  cry 
arose  from  the  chest. 

"  Valley  of  Ichosaphat!  The  bundle  is  crying  !  What 
has  your  bundle  to  cry  for?" 

"  What's  this?  "  said  the  man.  "  Here's  another!  Will 
this  never  end?  You  see  she's  thirsty;  she  must  have  a 
drink  now." 

He  tore  off  the  scanty  rags  in  which  she  was  rolled,  as 
he  had  taken  off  the  boy's  clothing.  He  filled  a  bottle 
with  warm  milk,  introduced  a  sjxmge  into  it,  then  took 
the  bottle  into  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  the  dis- 
tracted little  bundle  that  continued  to  scream.  He  put 
the  sponge  to  her  mouth.  She  drank  eagerly.  The  boy 
had  dropped  his  fork.  He  watched  the  baby  come  to 
life.  The  poor  little  fellow  raised  to  Ursus  his  eyes, 
moistened  by  an  emotion  he  could  not  express. 

"Come,  now;  eat,  will  you?" 

"Won't  you  eat,  too?  '  asked  the  child,  trembling, 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

"  Eat !"  shouted  Ursus.  "Who  is  talking  about  me? 
You  are  here  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep.  Eat,  or  I'll  put 
you  out  of  doors,  you  and  your  little  sister." 

"  It  is  not  my  sister;  I  found  her." 

"  What !  you  picked  her  up?  " 

"  Yes,  on  a  woman  dead  in  the  snow." 


"Where?" 

"  A  league  from  here." 

Ursus  spread  a  bearskin  on  the  chest,  and  laid  the 
sleeping  infant  on  it.  He  bade  the  boy  also  lie  down 
there;  the  boy  obeyed  and  stretched  himself  beside  the 
little  one.  Ursus  rolled  the  skin  about  the  children  and 
folded  it  under  their  feet.  Then  he  took  down  the  lan- 
tern and  lighted  it,  telling  the  boy  not  to  be  afraid ;  that 
he  would  soon  return.  A  moment  later  the  children 
slept  profoundly.  It  was  an  ineffable  union  of  breaths; 
it  was  more  than  chastity;  it  was  innocence;  a  marriage 
night,  before  the  birth  of  passion,  The  boy  and  girl, 
naked  and  side  by  side,  during  those  silent  hours  had  the 
angelic  communion  of  the  darkness;  the  light  dreams 
|>ossible  to  their  age  floated  from  one  to  the  other;  there 
was  the  light  of  stars  between  their  closed  eyelids.  Such 
innocence  in  such  darkness,  such  purity  with  such  an  em- 
brace, such  an  anticipation  of  heaven,  are  possible  only 
to  childhood,  and  no  greatness  can  approach  that  of  the 
little  ones.  Of  all  abysses  this  is  the  deepest.  The 
mighty  fury  of  ocean  over  a  shipwreck,  the  vast  white- 
ness of  the  snow  covering  buried  forms,  does  not  c(|iial  in 
pathos  to  baby  mouths  meeting  divinely  in  slumber,  and 
whose  touch  is  not  even  a  kiss.  The  unknown  hangs 
upon  this  juxtaposition.  It  is  charming.  Who  can  say 
that  it  is  not  also  terrible?  Innocence  is  mightier  than 
virtue.  They  slept.  They  were  at  peace.  The  nudity 
of  their  intertwined  bodies  was  one  with  the  virginity  of 
their  souls. 

The  boy  awoke  with  a  start  at  dawn.  Ursus  was  re- 
turning.   As  he  entered  his  eyes  fell  on  the  boy's  face. 

"  Why  are  you  laughing?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  I  am  not  laughing,"  answered  the  boy. 

Ursus  felt  a  sort  of  shock,  examined  him  closely  and 
in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

"Then  you  are  horrible." 

Ursus  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Shaking  the  child 
with  a  grasp  that  would  have  been  furious  if  it  had  not 
been  born  of  an  agony  of  pity,  he  asked  him,  fiercely: 

"  What  made  you  so?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"  How  long  have  you  had  that  laugh?" 

"  I  have  always  been  so." 

"1  thought  that  thing  was  never  done  nowadays," 
murmured  Ursus.  "  It  is  an  evil  fortune  that  we  will 
not  inquire  into.    Laugh  on,  my  poor  boy." 

At  this  moment  the  baby  awoke  with  a  cry. 

Ursus  raised  her  and  offered  her  the  bottle.  The  sun 
was  rising.  Its  red  rays  fell  on  the  face  of  the  little  girl. 
Her  eyeballs  reflected  the  rosy  splendor  like  two  mirrors, 
but  the  lids  were  motionless. 

"What!"  said  Ursus,  "she  is  blind  !  "—  Victor  Hugo. 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAY  DAY. 


"  The  sky  owed  somebody  a  grudge." 

The  elm-trcc's  branches  ceased  to  wave, 

The  slender  birch  was  still, 
The  clouds  dissolved  in  rain  and  mist, 

That  blotted  out  the  hill. 

And  all  the  river's  broad  expanse 

Put  on  a  leaden  hue. 
The  lilac  drooped  as  if  depressed, 

The  thrush  moped  out  of  view. 

Far  off  the  cuckoo's  double  note, 

A  muffled  shout,  was  heard; 
The  sound  the  landscape  seemed  to  suit, 

Where  all  the  trees  were  blurred. 

The  speedwell  hid  its  dainty  blue, 

No  Kingcups  would  unfold, 
The  daisy's  face  midst  the  grass 

Looked  very  wan  and  cold. 

No  sunbeam  glanced  among  the  leaves 

Or  glistened  on  the  May; 
At  length  the  day,  as  it  began, 

Went  out  in  sullen  gray,  Morris  Hudson. 


WAKING  THRUSHES. 


When  the  apple  buds  and  blushes 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon, 
When  the  musing  maiden  flushes 

For  her  lover  coming  soon, 
When  I  hear  the  waking  thrushes 

All  their  sweetness  well  in  tune — 
Rustling  reeds  and  budding  bushes, 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon; 

When  I  pull  the  tender  cresses 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon; 
When  I  touch  her  shining  tresses, 

Heaven  can  give  no  choicer  boon. 
Then  she  fondles  and  caresses, 

Coyly  yielding— not  too  soon. 
Ah  the  transport  when  she  blesses 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon! 

What  has  youth  in  fondest  blisses, 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon, 
Like  the  sweet  of  maiden  kisses 

When  the  passions  stir  in  tune? 
Not  a  word  or  (j'ance  she  misses, 

And  her  lips  bear  rosy  bloom — 
Ah,  to  share  such  love  as  this  is, 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon  ! 

Soon  the  flowers  are  past  their  sowing 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon, 
But  my  bride  is  fairer  growing 

When  her  life  is  at  the  noon. 
What  a  wealth  of  fruit  is  glowing 

Where  she  presses  with  Tier  shoon  ! 
For  the  brcatn  of  love  is  blowing 

'Neath  the  mellow  of  the  moon. 

  C.  C.  Merrill. 


The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  claims  to  be  descended 
from  the  ancient  Israelites.  Strangers  often  comment 
u[wn  his  Jewish  physiognomy.  One  of  his  predecessors, 
being  asked  if  he  was  a  Jew,  replied,  "  We  marry  a 
brother's  wife,  and  give  a  daughter  no  inheritance.  Are 
we  not  therefore  children  of  Israel? 


HOME  BUILDING. 


The  new  styles  of  architecture  and  house  decoration 
are  friends  of  a  short  purse  as  well  as  of  a  long  one.  It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  the  house  had  to  be 
finished  in  a  certain  kind  of  grand  style,  or  it  was  a  mere 
nonentity.  A  great  change  has  come,  and  now  a  house 
may  be  built  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  or  even  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  that  will  be  as  beautiful,  as  good,  as  the 
reasonable  heart  can  wish.  1  Scanty  has  at  last  escaped 
the  service  of  the  rich,  and  has  entered  into  a  kind  of 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cottage  surpass  a 
palace.  Not  long  since  two  friends  who  had  got  along 
into  mature  years  drove  leisurely  out  toward  the  great 
Jackson  Park  of  Chicago,  and  passed  a  decided  palace, 
and  soon  after  a  large  wooden  cottage.  In  cost  the 
palace  far  surpassed  the  residence  made  of  wood,  but  the 
two  men  looked  long  and  justly  as  possible  at  the  two 
homes,  and  after  viewing  the  two  in  all  the  lights  of 
which  they  knew  anything,  they  voted  in  favor  of  the 
cottage.  Its  colors  so  blended,  its  proportions  were  so 
perfect,  its  architecture  was  so  full  of  variety  and  unity, 
the  porches  were  so  ample,  the  ornaments  so  full  of  deli- 
cate judgment,  that  it  bore  the  prize  away  from  its  costly 
com|)etitor. 

The  world  is  just  now  taking  a  turn  toward  those  who 
are  not  rich.  While  many  are  still  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  employment,  or  else  from  poor  pay  for  hard 
work,  yet  the  planet  has  become  a  little  weary  of  turning 
over  into  day  and  night  and  summer  and  winter  for  the 
sake  of  the  rich  alone,  and  seems  to  say,  "  It  is  time  for 
the  millions  to  have  a  chance."  A  new  dwelling-house 
conies  with  its  cheap  gables,  with  its  shingled  bands,  its 
little  sprinkle  of  stained  glass,  its  red,  yellow,  and  dark 
green  colors,  with  its  pine  finish,  with  its  carpetless  floors, 
with  its  tinted  walls,  and  behold  nothing  in  the  world  is 
more  pleasing  or  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  father, 
mother,  and  child.  As  we  ride  along  through  the  suburbs 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  the  flying  train  carries 
us  through  a  kind  of  paradise.  The  great,  old  costly 
homes  within  the  old  city  are  poor  things  compared  witn 
this  outlying  encampment  of  the  rich  and  poor.  If  the 
great  l'atti  were  to  volunteer  to  sing  her  most  popular 
song  on  the  porch  of  some  of  these  suburban  structures, 
she  would  not  know  whether  the  house  which  cost  two 
thousand  or  the  house  which  cost  twenty  would  the 
more  deserve  the  music  and  eloquence  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

The  color  art  has  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  common 
pocket-book.  When  beauty  lay  in  marble  or  stone  or 
brick  or  heavy  columns,  or  in  imported  wood,  the  ordi- 
nary money-purse  gave  up  hope;  but  recently  came  the 
color  art  to  rival  carver  and  sculptor  and  the  goldsmith  ; 
and  color  being  an  inexpensive  form  of  beauty,  it  has  set 
up  the  common  man  above  his  old  humble  condition. 
No  dealer  in  stucco  or  in  costly  fresco  can  much  surpass 
a  wall  finished  in  a  terra-cotta  paper  relieved  by  a  broad 
band  of  blue.  The  common  calcimines  and  wall  papers 
have  gotten  the  old  high-style  artists  into  a  corner,  and 
seem  to  say  to  them,  "  Heat  us  if  you  can."  It  was  the 
age  of  kings  and  aristocrats  which  set  going  the  idea  that 
beauty  is  expensive.  The  age  of  democracy  is  finding 
out  many  of  the  cheats  of  the  past.  Each  child  that  came 
in  from  the  woods  with  arms  full  of  flowers  ought  to  have 
made  us  suspect  long  ago  that  Cod's  beauty  is  to  be  found 
without  much  money  and  much  price.  We  ought  long 
ago  to  have  discontinued  taking  lessons  of  kings,  and  to 
have  gone  to  that  nature  which  can  make  a  lily  surpass  a 
Solomon. 

Ruskin  taught  us  that  beauty  is  as  the  quantity  of  labor 
exhausted  upon  a  decoration.  Often  this  is  a  law  of 
measurement,  but  often  it  is  not  true;  for  while  the  cheap 
bronzes  made  by  the  new  process  do  not  stand  for  much 
labor,  they  atone  for  this  defect  by  filling  us  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  splendor  of  that 
mind  which  can  learn  the  secrets  of  the  material  pro- 
cesses. The  new  art  can  take  a  fern  leaf  or  the  feather 
of  a  bird  and  reproduce  it  in  bronze  in  a  few  hours;  it  can 
copy  your  dead  dog  in  bronze  so  that  each  hair  will  be  in 
place  in  the  new  image.  Work  quick  and  cheap!  Hut 
Mr.  Ruskin  must  remember  that  man's  genius  lends  as 
great  a  charm  to  his  products  as  would  be  imparted  by  a 
slavish  toil.  An  ornament  filed  out  of  brass  by  a  twelve- 
month of  filing,  should  not  wholly  surpass  the  same  orna- 
ment when  made  in  a  minute.  We  are  under  some  obli- 
gation to  admire  the  inventive  intellect  of  man. 

Passing  by  these  theories  of  beauty,  it  is  evident  that 
beauty  has  come  at  last  to  the  poor  man's  house.  He 
can  have  his  |)erfect  bronze  leaf  or  bird  or  vine  or  por- 
trait for  a  sum  of  money  quite  small.  If  he  cannot  reach 
these  he  can  buy  those  excellent  copies  which  arc  made 
of  only  compressed  paper.  Absolute  beauty  has  come 
down  from  tne  old  stilted  height,  and  can  now  be  found 
on  the  level  of  the  average  humanity.  The  elegant 
photograph  is  a  better  picture  of  wife  or  child  than  old 
Parrhassius  could  have  painted. 

Taste  thus  has  found  a  new  field  a  field  not  covered 
with  gold  nor  occupied  by  the  rich.  Recently  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  of  (  Imago  drew  all  the  opera- 
glasses  toward  her  box  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  her 
dress.  The  stylish  make  of  the  garment  and  the  delicate 
tint  in  its  colors  gave  the  opera-glass  holders  as  much 
delight  as  they  drew  from  the  play.  Hut  it  was  not  a 
five-hundred-dollar  dress  from  W  orth's;  it  was  a  fifty-dol- 
lar dress  made  at  home,  out  of  satine.  It  was  taste,  not 
gold,  that  made  the  success. 

Thus  is  the  earth  coming  to  the  rescue  of  us  hard 
workers.  The  word  "  cheap  "  is  not  to  be  any  longer  a 
term  of  disgrace.  A  cheap  house  !  Yes,  but  very  good, 
very  attractive.  Cheap  ornaments !  Yes,  but  could  the 
old  masters  do  better?  Cheap  garments!  Yes,  but  can 
Worth  himself  make  a  toilet  any  handsomer?  What  we 
all  need  is  the  ability  to  get  away  from  the  old  prejudice 
of  cost,  and  to  know  real  merit  without  caring  what  was 
paid  for  it.  We  will  always  be  in  distress  and  darkness 
when  we  cannot  enjoy  anything  until  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  bought  with  a  great  price.— David  Swing. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


A  CELESTIAL  VIEW  OF  Ol>R  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY. 

"My  stars!  What  is  going  on  down  on  the 
earth?"  cried  the  man  in  the  moon;  and  all  the 
stars  ceased  to  twinkle  while  they  peered  down. 

"Earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning;  tlags, 
duims,  soldiers,  mermaids  and  goddesses!"  re- 
ported the  man  in  a  comet,  who  had  just  been 
down. 

"What  on  earth  docs  it  all  mean?"  asked  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

"  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July." 

"Oh,  ahem!  I  understand.  Mrs.  July  is 
some  queen,  I  suppose.  Well,  is  the  fourth  a 
girl  or  a  boy?  " 

"  Man  lives  but  a  short  time,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  mark  it  out  that  he  may  know  just 
how  long  he  may  expect  to  draw  breath,"  said 
the  wise  man  of  the  comet.  "This  is  done  very 
simply.  The  way  is  to  observe  a  certain  star. 
After  the  earth  has  whirled  around  a  certain 
Dumber  of  times,  there,  behold,  is  the  star  in  just 
the  same  place  again.  This  period  is  called  one 
year.  Man  lives  but  a  few  hundred  of  these 
years,  but  I  am  told  there  are  others  of  smaller 
size  and  similar  name  who  come  after  him,  so 
the  earth  is  never  depopulated.  These  beings 
are  called  male  and  female,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished readily,  for  the  female  is  entire  in  shape, 
enlarging  at  the  base,  while  the  male  " 

"  Hut  what  has  this  to  do  with  Mrs.  July?  " 

"I  tell  you  there  is  no  Mrs.  July.  July  is 
simply  the  name  of  one  of  these  years,  and  the 
fourth  " 

"  But  why  this  mad  convulsion?" 

"  I  you  will  notice,  the  commotion  is  not  uni- 
versal, but  confined  to  one  side  of  the  planet 
earth,  and  the  upper  section  of  that— the  story  is 
long." 

"'Step  in!  Pray  step  in  and  tell  it,"  said  the 
man  in  the  moon.  "Take  a  seat  and  rest  your 
tail;  I  know  it  must  be  tired.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  earth,  especially  in  the  part  of 
which  you  s|>eak.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
more  admirers  there  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  heavens.  More  long-haired  youths  sing 
songs  to  me,  more  romantic  dogs  tell  me  of 
their  wrongs,  and  more  beautiful  maidens  gaze 
at  me  from  their  chamber  windows." 

"  Well,  I  will  confess,"  said  the  comet,  seating 
himself  on  a  volcano,  "  that  I  had  some  curiosity 
myself;  and  it  being  daylight,  I  went  very  near 
— quite  invisible,  you  know.  I  first  found  in- 
numerable small  male  animals  assisting  in  a 
terrific  bombardment.  They  held  little  red  guns 
which  they  incessantly  discharged,  often  throw- 
ing down  small  bombshells,  the  report  of  which 
shook  the  buildings  around." 

"And  what  was  the  effect?  " 

"Three  ladies  at  one  time  were  lurched  sense- 
less. The  whole  female  world  seemed  in  a  com- 
motion, shrieking,  wringing  their  hands,  and 
running  to  and  fro  in  dire  distress." 

"Where  were  their  husbands,  fathers,  broth- 
ers? Mad  they  no  men  to  protect  them?"  cried 
the  moon  man,  excitedly. 

"The  men  were  engaged  in  firing  guns,  can- 
nons, rockets,  screaming  hurrahs,  beating  drums, 
blowing  horns.  The  whole  air  was  full  of  noise, 
smoke  and  brimstone.  And  here  and  there  I 
saw  men  on  elevated  stands,  who  swung  their 
arms,  shouted  and  urged  the  crowds  on  to  further 
madness.  Some  were  reading  long  papers  with 
dire  effect.  I  saw  strong  men  throw  Handker- 
chiefs over  their  faces  to  conceal  their  distress, 
and  many  lay  senseless  with  closed  eyes." 

"  Hut  what  is  the  cause  of  this  fearful  state  of 
affairs?" 

"That,  too,  I  carefully  investigated,  and  from 
notes  I  took  of  remarks  made,  have,  I  think, 
made  out  a  full  and  complete  account.  It  seems 
years  ago  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  wild  and 
lovely  country,  and  the  people  who  now  occupy 
it  ignorant  savages.  A  noble  eagle  spread  his 
wings,  and  flew  over,  bringing  in  his  arms  Poca- 
hontas, who  taught  the  people  how  to  cut  their 
hair,  make  sausage,  and  built  town  halls.  She 
is  now  called  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  wor- 
shiped by  these  people,  and  may  be  seen  with  a 
crown  of  peacock  feathers  upon  their  coins, 
which  are  their  idols.  Well,  a  man  named 
George  Washington  sprang  out  of  Hunker  Hill, 
armed  with  a  small  hatchet;  with  this  he  killed 
Pocahontas,  and  was  hung  upon  a  sour  apple 
tree  by  a  negro  called  Jcfl  Davis.  Things 
moved  on  very  peacefully'  after  this  until  the 
people  planted  a  grove  of  tea  trees,  and  a  large 
animal  called  taxation  destroyed  half  the  crop, 
when  another,  named  Independence  Day,  arose 
and  devoured  him  whole." 

"Well,  is  that  all?" 

"Yes,  except  every  time  this  July  Kourth 
comes  around,  the  people  have  to  "light  to  keep 
their  old  enemy  down. 

Just  then  the  wise  man  of  the  comet  felt  an 
excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of  his  tail,  and 
looking  to  ascertain  the  cause,  found  that  he 
had,  in  his  absorption,  allowed  that  appendage  to 
glide  into  a  lake  of  boiling  water.  Evaporating 
with  rage,  he  departed  to  air  his  terrestral  dis- 
coveries in  other  spheres. — May  Haines  Janus. 


Over  two  hundred  distinct  varieties  of  nuns 
exist,  writes  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hishop,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  modern  anxiety  of  women  to 
he  free  of  obligation  to  men  may  have  prompted 
the  foundation  of  some  recent  congregations. 
Wherever  Catholic  missionaries  have  planted 
themselves,  nuns  are  found  ready  to  supplement 
their  labors,  no  example  of  ideal  life  being  per- 
fect unless  woman  stands  by  the  side  of  man. 
Nuns  are  everywhere  at  work.  A  colony  of 
nuns  from  Verona  had  confronted  the  Mahdi, 
and  had  made  ready  for  martyrdom  rather  than 
aspostasy,  almost  before  his  name  was  heard  of. 


Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  telling 
one  of  his  audiences  that  he  admires  the  poet 
Gray  all  the  more  for  the  commonplaceness  of 
the  sentiment  of  his  most  popular  poem.  The 
poet  who  wishes  to  s)>eak  to  all  men  and  all 
ages  must  strike  the  note  of  commonplace  senti- 
ment. Homer  appealed  to  commonplace  senti- 
ment when  he  described  Andromache  as  smiling 
through  her  tears  at  the  child,  and  mankind  hau 
remembered  the  words  fur  three  thousand  years. 


A  SINGULAR  BOOK. 


Scintillating  \vi  ih  Sarcasm  and  Brill- 
iant with  Truth. 


Chap.  I.    "  Has  Malaria;"  goes  to  Florida. 

Chap.  II.    "  Overworked  ;"  goes  to  Europe. 

Chap.  III.    "  Has  Rheumatism;"  goes  to  Ems. 

Chap.  IV.    Has  a  row  with  his  Doctor  1 

The  above  chapters,  Mr.  Editor,  I  find  in  a 
book  recently  published  by  an  anonymous  au- 
thor. I  have  read  a  deal  of  sarcasm  in  my  day, 
but  I  never  read  anything  equal  to  the  sarcasm 
herein  contained.  I  suspect  the  experience  por- 
trayed is  a  personal  one;  in  short,  the  author 
intimates  as  much  on  page  31.  Let  me  give  you 
a  synopsis : 

"Malaria,"  as  it  states,  is  the  cloak  with 
which  superficial  physicians  cover  up  a  multi- 
tude of  ill  feelings  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  do  not  much  care  to  investigate.  It 
is  also  a  cover  for  such  diseases  as  they  cannot 
cure.  When  they  advise  their  patient  to  travel, 
or  that  he  has  overworked  and  needs  rest,  and  is 
probably  suffering  from  malaria,  it  is  a  con- 
fession of  ignorance  or  of  inability.  The  pa- 
tient goes  abroad.  The  change  is  a  tonic,  and 
for  a  time  he  feels  better.  Comes  home.  Fickle 
appetite,  frequent  headaches,  severe  colds, 
cramps,  sleeplessness,  irritability,  tired  feelings 
and  general  unfitness  for  business,  are  succeeded 
in  due  time  by  alarming  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
which  flits  about  his  body  regardless  of  all  hu- 
man feelings.  . 

It  is  muscular, — in  his  back.  Articular, — in 
his  joints.  Inflammatory — my!  how  he  fears  it 
will  fly  to  his  heart !  Now  oil  he  goes  to  the 
springs.  The  doctor  sends  him  there,  of  course, 
to  get  well;  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  really 
want  him  to  die  on  his  hands! 

That  would  hurt  his  business! 

BettCX  for  a  few  days.  Returns.  After  awhile 
neuralgia  transfixes  him.  He  bloats;  cannot 
breathe;  has  pneumonia;  cannot  walk;  cannot 
sleep  on  his  left  side;  is  fretful;  very  nervous 
ami  irritable;  is  pale  and  flabby;  has  frequent 
chills  and  fevers;  everything  about  him  seems 
to  go  wrong;  becomes  suspicious;  musters  up 
strength  and  demands  to  know  what  is  killing 
him ! 

"Great  Heaven!"  he  cries,  "why  have  you 
kept  me  so  long  in  ignorance?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  read  your  fate 
five  years  ago.  I  thought  best  to  keep  you  com- 
fortable and  ignorant  of  the  facts." 

He  dismisses  his  doctor,  but  too  late!  His 
fortune  has  all  gone  to  fees. 

Hut  him,  what  becomes  of  him? 

The  other  day  a  well-known  Wall  street  banker 
said  tome:  "It  is  really  astonishing  how  gen- 
eral Hright's  disease  is  Iiecoming.  Two  of  my 
personal  friends  are  now  dying  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  incurable,  I  am  certain,  for  my  nephew  was 
recently  cured,  when  his  physicians  said  recovery 
was  impossible.  The  case  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
wonderful  one." 

This  gentleman  formerly  represented  his  gov- 
ernment in  a  foreign  country.  He  knows,  ap- 
preciates, and  declares  the  value  of  that  prepara- 
tion, because  his  nephew,  who  is  a  son  of  Danish 
Vice  Consul  Schmidt,  was  pronounced  incurable 
when  the  remedy,  Warner  s  Safe  Cure,  was  be- 
gun. "  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  I  was  very  skep- 
tical, but  since  taking  that  remedy  the  boy  is 
well." 

I  regret  to  note  that  ex-President  Arthur  is 
said  to  be  a  victim  of  this  terrible  disease.  He 
ought  to  live,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  since 
authorized  remedies  cannot  cure  him,  his  physi- 
cians will  not  advise  him  to  save  his  life,  as  so 
many  thousands  have  done,  by  the  use  of  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure,  which  General  Christiansen,  at 
Drexel,  Morgan  iV  Co.'s,  told  me  he  regarded 
"as  a  wonderful  remedy." 

Well,  I  sus(>ect  the  hero  of  the  book  cured 
himself  by  the  same  means.  The  internal  evi- 
dence points  very  strongly  to  this  conclusion. 

I  cannot  close  my  notice  of  this  book  better 
than  by  quoting  his  advice  to  his  readers: : 

"  If,  my  friend,  you  have  such  an  experience 
as  I  have  portrayed,  do  not  put  your  trust  in 
physicians  to  the  exclusion  of  other  remedial 
agencies.  They  have  no  monopoly  over  disease, 
and  I  personally  know  that  many  of  them  are  so 
very  '  conscientious  '  that  they  would  far  prefer 
that  their  patients  should  go  to  heaven  direct 
from  their  powerless  hands  than  that  they  should 
be  saved  to  earth  by  the  use  of  any  'unauthor- 
ized '  means." 

And  that  the  author's  condemnation  is  too 
true,  how  many  thousands  doped,  and  yet  rescued 
as  he  was,  can  personally  testify ! — JV.  Y.  Corr. 
American  Rural  Home. 


(JOOD-HYE. 
The  world  is  drear  and  the  sedge  is  sere, 

And  gray  is  the  autumn  sky, 
And  sorrows  roll  through  my  riven  soul, 
As  lonely  I  sit  and  sigh 

"  Good-live  " 
To  the  goose-birds  as  they  fly. 

With  his  weird  wish-bone  to  the  temperate  zone 
Came  the  goose-bird  in  the  spring. 

And  he  built  his  nest  in  the  glorious  west, 
And  sat  on  a  snag  to  sing — 

Sweet  thing! — 
Or  flap  his  beautiful  wing. 

But  the  boom  of  the  blast  has  come  at  last 

To  the  goose-bird  on  the  lea, 
And  the  succulent  thing,  with  shivering  wing, 

Flies  down  to  a  southern  sea — 
Ah  me. 

That  such  separation  should  be! 

But  it's  always  so  in  this  world  of  woe — 

The  things  that  gladden  our  eye 
Are  the  surest  to  go  to  the  bugs;  and  so 
We  can  only  wearily  sigh 

"  Good-bye  " 
To  the  goose-birds  as  they  fly. 

  Chicago  News. 

American  carpet -makers  are  excelling  their 
English  competitors  in  artistic  achievements. 
American  artisans  and  artists  have  so  often 
shown  that  they  can,  if  properly  encouraged, 
come  off  triumphantly  in  any  field  of  rivalry, 
that  it  behooves  American  buyers  to  wholly 
abandon  their  unnatural  worship  of  European 
trade-marks. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  eases  of  lironcuial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  AYER'S  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognised  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
111  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  fori  v  years,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  thai,  only  requires  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  a  few  doses 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  coug;li  will  effect  11  speedy  cure, 
and  may,  very  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt,  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting" the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  anil  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
ShOUk]  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  w  hen:  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  In  the 
treatment  Of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whoopiii<;Coufrli,and  I  he  cure  of  Colds 
and  Iiilliicii7.a,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  eases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  »V.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SMOK  E  I  H  E  ] 


OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 


No  prfnting  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  HMHOssKD  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD&CO. 

833-3-j.r>  Battery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Kire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  f.ul  to  call  on 

HAIX'S  SAFE  v  mi  LOCK  *V  CO., 

211  and  B13  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   A. NO  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  SaiiNoiue  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  hum  Ai.l  I   A  «•<>., 

3"t3'3.  3»5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


it 


STAR  GOAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  hums  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don*t  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAB  KIVKK  COAL  CO., 

10G  to  112  Mission  street. 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE  to  oitm.K.       in  asv  STYLE. 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

l  iit  aiui  131  Kearnj  Street. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts*    Store  always  open. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING- HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled* 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

^  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..  D.  1823. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thh  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTXO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

411  IIiinIi  Street,  San  FraiicUico. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

is  the:  best. 

For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  otlier. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


would  be  a  dead  loss  to  that  procrastinator. 
There  never  was  such  a  being,  and  there  couldn't 
be.  But  "  man's  impossibility  is  Bishop's  op- 
portunity"— to  paraphrase.  Such  a  character,  | 
with  its  anomalies  and  incongruities,  is  one  that 
this  actor  revels  in.  His  costume  in  the  last  act 
would  accentuate  any  performance.  It  is  humor 
in  itself.  But  even  to  those  who  have  laughed 
at  him  so  often,  Mr.  Bishop  developed  in  this 
character  powers  of  humorous  acting  beyond 
what  he  has  been  credited  with. 

The  setting  and  scenic  effect  of  the  piece  were 
worthy  of  special  praise.  The  tableaux  were 
striking— the  one  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act, 
representing  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Delmar's 
Zouaves  into  the  Sultan's  palace,  being  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy.  A  very  noticeable  charm 
in  the  evening's  entertainment  was  the  short- 
ness of  the  entr'actes.  Those  dreary  waits  are 
among  the  saddest  experiences  of  the  theater- 
goer, and  any  curtailing  of  the  misery  is  hailed 
with  acclamation. 

The  Standard  Theater  has  in  the  Crazy  Patch 
a  funny  play  that  is  funny.  Both  the  play  and 
the  acting  are  essentially  humorous.  Put  on 
the  stage  without  flourish  of  trumpets  or  as 
"the  great  eastern  success,"  and  almost  entirely 
by  local  actors,  it  is  one  of  the  most  taking  of 
the  avowedly  humorous  performances  that  we 
have  had.  Miss  Castleton's  "  Sybilla  Tubbs," 
though  marked  by  many  of  that  artist's  some- 
what exaggerated  peculiarities,  is  neat,  prettily 
dressed,  lively  and  pleasing.  J.  N.  Long  is 
better  fitted  to  a  sustained  part  than  to  a  play 
requiring  any  display  of  specialties,  and  he  has 
the  only  character  in  the  play  not  especially 
calling  for  such  gifts.  As  "  Dr.  Arthur  Sulli- 
van," he  makes  his  suffering  under  the  poetic 
justice  dealt  out  to  him  (in  large  doses)  by  an 
escaped  lunatic  patient  of  his,  very  amusing  to 
everybody  else,  if  not  to  himself.  Miss  Carrie 
Clark  Ward,  as  "Sarah  Tubbs,"  a  spinster  of 
fifty  who  still  hopes,  and  "Lucy  Levins  "  (Miss 
Kate  Chester),  a  romantic  housemaid  with  a 
lover  who  is  a  tenor  ol  the  Tivoli,  arc  both  very 
good.  Hudson  Liston  as  "  Jupiter  Tubbs,"  a 
retired  merchant  and  owner  of  Caterpilla  Villa, 
Napa,  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  in  manner. 
Seamon  and  Girard  exhi bit  many  of  their  pop- 
ular specialties — the  latter  as  "  Policeman  Mc- 
Glue"  and  the  former  as  "Arthur  Mirvins 
Tubbs,"  alias  "  Tubbiani  "  of  the  Tivoli,  a  tenor 
and  a  reformed  dude.  In  what  the  reformation 
consists  does  not  appear — certainly  not  in  his 
pants,  which  are  so  tight  as  to  effectually  inter- 
fere with  his  usual  limber  dancing.  \V.  J.  Rus- 
sell as  the  escaped  lunatic  "  Win,  Smith,"  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  strongly  marked 
characters  in  this  funny  performance. 

The  Bush  Street  has  attracted  excellent 
houses  with  /oshua  Whit  comb,  which  will  con- 
tinue next  week. 

The  Stranglers  of  Paris  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  has  continued  to  draw,  as  it  well  deserves. 
It  will  go  for  another  week. 


NOTES. 

Murtha  Porteous  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Long  Branch. 

At  the  California  next  week,  The  Veteran 
will  be  kept  on. 

Emma  Abbott  has  gone  to  Europe  for  rest 
and  new  dresses. 

W.  J.  Florence  considers  Boucicault  the  best 
living  play-writer. 

It  is  positively  announced  that  Sara  Bern- 
hardt 's  tour  of  1886  will  include  San  Francisco. 


other  first-class  theaters  were  playing  to  audi- 
ences "ghastly  small  in  numbers." 

The  noted  Mexican  Cavalry  Band  is  working 
along  this  way.  In  view  of  the  general  impres- 
sion that  these  Sons  of  the  Sun  are  regular  lady- 
killers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  come 
just  now,  when  our  susceptible  fashionable  beau- 
tics  are  scattered  (mm  mountain  to  sea. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  next  week,  the 
Silver  A'ing  will  be  produced  in  the  excellent 
style  which  has  so  far  characterized  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's enterprising  management.  J.W.  Thomp- 
son— of  We,  Us  e>*  Co., — J.  \V.  Summers  and 
\Y.  P.  Sheldon  have  been  specially  engaged  for 
this  production. 

Augustin  Daly's  company  of  comedians  that 
will  appear  at  the  Bush  Street  July  13th,  includes 
Miss  Ada  Rehan,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Miss  Edith 
Kingdon,  Miss  Virginia  Dreher,  Messrs.  James 
Lewis,  John  Drew,  Charles  Leclercq,  Frederic 
Bond,  William  Gilbert  and  others.  They  open 
with  l.ove  on  Crutches. 

The  Chicago  Ne-.os  Letter  refers  to  Mr.  Charles 
Abud  as  "Mary  Anderson's  principal  counselor 
and  guide,"  and  quotes  the  beauty  as  calling  him 
"A  bud  of  promise."  What  means  this  dark 
hint,  Mary?  Surely  not  a  breach  of  promise  suit 
against  this  commoner  bud,  after  refusing  the 
flower  of  English  nobility? 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  says  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Hen  Teal,  who  is  engaged  as  Mr. 
Henry  Lee's  manager  in  The  Don:  "  Little  Ben- 
ny is  an  energetic  and  able  fellow,  and  if  he 
manage  to  avoid  hostilities  with  Mr.  Lee,  he 
will  demonstrate  also  the  possession  of  infinite 
tact."  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  with 
us  Ben's  tact  couldn't  keep  him  from  getting 
into  difficulties  with  Shakespeare. 

The  jungles  of  Africa,  Asia,  New  York  city 
and  other  unexplored  regions  are  about  to  pour 
their  savage  inhabitants  into  our  midst.  S.  II. 
Barrett's  Great  Moral  Circus  is  upon  us,  and 
already  its  fiery  untamed  advertisement  is  ramp- 
ing and  roaring  over  the  dead-walls  of  the  city. 
The  small  boy  must  go  to  the  circus,  and  it  will 
require  both  his  parents  and  a  bodyguard  of 
aunts,  cousins  and  friends  to  take  care  of  him. 

D'Oyley  Carte  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  will  soon 
visit  this  city  "on  private  business."  If  Sir 
Arthur,  instead  of  being  the  author  of  the 
Mikado,  were  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  right 
to  produce  it,  it  would  be  surmised  that  his  pri- 
vate business  is  to  get  out  of  hot  water  into  the 
cooler  climate  of  San  Francisco.  The  New 
York  Dramatic  News  thus  sums  up  the  im- 
broglio: "The  Mikado  trouble  seems  to  get 
worse  instead  of  better.  We  will  not  bore  our 
readers  with  all  the  fine  points  of  law  which 
will  have  to  be  discussed.  The  plain  facts  of 
the  case  are  already  known  to  our  readers,  viz., 
that  D'Oyley  Carte  sold  the  score  and  libretto 
to  Mr.  Stetson  before  the  libretto  was  printed. 
That  shortly  after  the  purchase  Mr.  D'Oyley 
Carte  had  the  book  printed  and  published,  by 
which  it  became  public  property,  and  every  man 
in  this  country  has  a  right  of  producing  the 
opera.  If,  now,  Mr.  D'Oyley  Carte  is  not  able 
to  protect  Mr.  Stetson  against  the  encroaching 
Duff,  Jr.,  and  other  filibusters,  he  has  certainly 
acted  in  bad  faith  toward  the  guileless  Stet- 
son. It  is  really  a  pity  that  no  distinct  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  against  the  stealing  of  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  works.  In  going  to  hear 
or  see  such  pirated  works  one  feels  almost  like 
purchasipg  stolen  property." 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  lessees  of  the  California  Theater  an- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  their  season,  "  The 
policy  of  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rial  will  be 
vigorous  and  progressive."  This  promise,  so 
often  illusory,  has  in  this  instance  been  in  an 
eminent  degree  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
large  audience  which  assembled  to  see  the  first 
production  of  The  Veteran  last  Monday  evening, 
were  evidently  of  this  opinion.  There  is  a 
subtle,  magnetic  communication  that  pervades 
and  permeates  large  gatherings  of  humanity, 
and  puts  the  entire  assemblage  en  rapport. 
Judging  by  this  unspoken  but  unmistakable  in- 
fluence, it  was  apparent  that  the  frequent  and 
loud  applause  that  attended  the  progress  of  the 
play  was  as  much  an  indication  of  general 
commendation  of  the  management  as  of  the 
special  excellencies  of  the  occasion.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  pleased  public  were  giving  Messrs. 
Rial  and  Rankin  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  in 
frontier  fashion  of  approval  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  play  was  cast  and  put  on  the  stage  in 
a  style  to  fully  justify  any  amount  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  piece  is  interesting,  and  especially 
abounding  in  the  humorous.  Its  amusing 
qualities  are  prominent,  and  all  the  more  de- 
lightful from  contrast  with  the  more  exciting 
and  melodramatic  element  which  finds  ample 
scope  amid  French  warriors  and  heroes,  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  hair-breadth  'scapes  and 
Islamitish  maids.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  enjoyment  of  humorous  situation  and  dia- 
logue is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  more  serious  interest.  The  very  es- 
sential of  wit  and  humor  is  the  unlooked-for. 
That  which  is  unexpected  surprises  a  laugh 
which  would  not  so  readily  follow  even  the 
most  comical  situation  if  premeditated.  Hence 
the  plays  that  announce  themselves  as  "  roar- 
ing fun,"  must  be  funny  indeed  to  justify  the 
claim.  Even  though  they  succeed,  the  an- 
nouncement is  just  so  much  against  them. 
They  start  handicapped  by  expectation. 

McKee  Rankin  is  doubtless  a  favorite  with  us, 
and  we  in  San  Francisco  know  how  much  this 
means.  An  actor  or  actress  who  manages  to 
attain  this  position  at  the  start  has  almost  made 
a  success  beforehand  in  whatever  he  does.  But 
the  "almost"  means  a  great  deal.  The  favor- 
itism has  generally  a  substantial  basis;  it  is 
deserved  in  one  way  or  another,  though  doubt- 
less greatly  assisted,  and  occasionally  even 
originated,  by  some  magnetism  of  personality, 
which  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Rankin  in  The 
Veteran.  Every  one  seemed  to  accept  him  very 
easily  and  readily  in  the  character  of  "Leon 
Delmar,"  son  of  the  veteran,  though  his  first 
coming  on  in  that  character  was  something  of  a 
surprise.  When  a  man's  waist-line  begins  to 
be  a  marked  feature  in  his  frock  coat,  his  day  for 
playing  youthful  lovers  is  not,  to  speak  mildly, 
in  its  zenith.  But  plenty  of  dash  and  spirit  are 
youthful  qualities,  and  though  avoirdupois  isn't 
romantic,  a  fat  young  fellow  is  not  necessarily 
devoid  of  romance.  Miss  Adele  Waters  (the 
characters  in  this  play  naturally  arrange  them- 
selves in  pairs)  looked  very  pretty,  and  repre- 
sented a  somewhat  silly  and  childish  young  per- 
son, "Blanche  d'lvry,"  very  well.  Why  is  it,  by 
the  way,  that  the  dramatic  young  girl  of  good 
family  seems  to  be  endowed  with  this  infantile 
silliness  as  a  birthright?  If  she  be  modeled 
after  nature  in  those  countries,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Byron  wrote  what  he  did  of 
married  women.  Of  the  other  and  strangely 
sorted  pair  of  young  lovers,  the  lady  had  also 
the  prominent  place.  This  is  certainly  realistic 
— before  marriage.  Miss  Isabel  Morris,  with  her 
sympathetic  voice  and  presence,  made  a  most 
effective  "Amineh,"an  Arab  maid  in  love  with 
"Eugene,"  a  young  French  officer  (Joseph 
Holland). 

Frank  Mordaunt  made  a  very  good  representa- 
tive of  the  veteran  officer,  "  Colonel  Delmar," 
and  notwithstanding  his  terror  before  the  sup- 
posed onslaught  of  the  unconscious  "  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shake,"  showed  a  sufficient  amount  of  heroism 
in  the  face  of  a  more  warlike  enemy  to  carry  the 
scene,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination. 
(And,  after  all,  if  one  doesn't  bring  his  imagina- 
tion with  him,  he  might  as  well  stay  away  from 
the  theater.)  That  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters 
was  good  as  the  widow,  "  Mrs.  McShake," 
goes  without  saying  in  San  Francisco.  Neither 
the  Emir,  "  Mohammed,"  nor  the  rcdoutable 
Grand  Yizicr  had  any  sweetheart,  so  far  as  heard 
from,  and  will  have  to  come  in  together,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule,  "  The  first  shall  be 
last."  Mr.  D.  H.  Harkins  as  "Mohammed," 
the  resolute  but  generous  enemy  of  the  French 
allies,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
strongly-marked  characters  in  the  play,  both  in 
figure  and  acting.  As  to  C.  B.  Bishop  as  the 
*'  Grand  Vizier,"  he  was  one  of  the  very  funniest 
human  beings  that  have  ever  been  seen  on  the 
stage.  Bishop  is  funny  by  right  divine — as  that 
term  is  generally  misconstrued.  We  olten 
laugh  at  him  when  we  realize  that  he  hasn't 
done  anything  so  very  humorous,  after  all.  But 
as  "  Off-an-agan,"  the  Irish  Mohammedan,  he 
out-Bishopcd  Bishop.  If  any  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco hasn't  seen  him,  that  man  had  better  hurry 
up  about  it,  for  if  Bishop  should  die  to-day  it 


The  Tivoli  has  been  doing  a  remarkable  busi- 
ness, even  for  this  house,  with  Robinson  Crusoe. 
It  will  continue  till  further  notice. 

Among  the  artists  who  took  part  in  a  notable 
benefit  in  New  York  appears  the  name  of  Billy 
Birch,  the  old  favorite  of  California  minstrelsy. 

At  the  Standard,  Miss  Castleton  will  continue 
to  sing  the  praise  of  "The  good  young  man  that 
died."  All  the  good  old  men  that  dye  will  go 
to  hear  her. 

William  E.  Sheridan  will  play  next  winter  in 
a  new  piece  called  Cromwell,  written  by  George 
Alfred  Townsend.  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  entirely 
recovered  her  sight. 

Annie  I'ixley  has  gone  to  her  summer  resi- 
dence at  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  lien  Teal  ac- 
companies her  to  arrange  the  details  of  two  new 
plays  she  will  soon  bring  out. 

Mr.  McAdow  having  sued  M.  H.  I^cavitt  for 
breach  of  contract,  to  recover  five  weeks'  salary 
as  manager  during  the  season  of  18S2  3,  has 
been  adjudged  the  full  amount,  with  interest, 
costs,  and  lawyer's  fees. 

Panorama  stock  is  still  going  up.  A  dividend 
of  five  per  cent  was  declared  this  month,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  claim  against  the  community  for 
good  current  enjoyment  of  the  realm  lent  on 
merely  nominal  security. 

At  the  Baldwin,  June  6th,  Mr.  W.  H.Gillette, 
with  an  eastern  company,  will  produce  his  ver- 
sion of  The  I'rivate  Secretary,  said  to  be  even 
funnier  than  the  one  that  met  with  such  success 
here  some  months  since.  Our  old  friend  M.  A. 
Kennedy  is  with  the  company. 

Augustin  Daly,  who  is  shortly  to  appear  at 
the  Bush  Street,  has  just  concluded  a  season  in 
Chicago,  in  which  the  houses  arc  said  to  have 
averaged  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  while  the 


Important  to  l.a<li<>N. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  inform  the 
ladies  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  we  have  secured 
the  sole  agency  of  the  celebrated  Ferris  Waists. 
For  beauty  of  shape  and  finish,  manufactured  of 
the  best  and  finest  materials,  and  cheapness  of 
price,  these  goods  arc  beyond  comparison,  far 
superior  to  any  now  on  the  market.  Their  rapid 
and  increasing  sale  is  remarkable.  These  corded 
waists  for  ladies,  misses  and  children  have  only 
to  be  seen  to  have  their  merits  appreciated. 
They  have  already  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  toilet.  To  the  enterprise  of  Freud's  Cor- 
set House  the  introduction  of  these  most  excel- 
lent goods  is  due.  This  large  establishment 
keeps  in  stock  full  lines  of  Kerns  Waists.  Every 
lady  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine 
them.  The  divine,  shapely  forms  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Pacific  coast  speak  volumes  to  the  credit 
of  the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House,  so  cen- 
trally located  at  No.  742  anil  744  Market  street, 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  street.  Make  no  mistake 
in  the  place.  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturdays. 

MONEY  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


Takf.  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


GREAT  demand  for  pebbles  at  Midler's  optical 
depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  near  P.tish,  oppo- 
site Occidental.   

Gentlemen  who  desire  to  retain  a  youthful 
appearance,  preserve  and  invigorate  the  hair  with 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


At ;  F.  N  TS  WANTED  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 

The  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  General 
Booth,  publicly  announces  that  the  organization 
is  now  larger  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding 
the  many  attempts  to  thwart  its  purposes  by 
arresting  or  otherwise  persecuting  its  members 


Mr.  Laboucherc  writes  that  he  prefers  Henry 
Irving  outside  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  as  an 
old  man.  "I  have  always  thought  that  Louis 
XI  is  his  lx-st  part,  and  I  now  think  that,  next 
to  Louis  XI,  Dr.  Primrose,  in  the  1'icar  of 
Wakefield,  is  his  best  part.  I  have  seen  Ham- 
lets and  Macbeths  and  Othellos  and  Romeos 
strut  and  fret  on  the  stage  till  I  am  sick  of 
them.  I  suppose  that  I  >hall  be  regarded  as  a 
very  Goth,  but  I  confess,  in  strictest  confidence, 
that  were  I  told  that  Shakespeare  would  never 
again  be  acted  during  the  term  ol  my  natural 
life,  I  should  endure  the  announcement  with 
perfect  equanimity." 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mk.  John  A.  Stkvkns  Dikkctok 

Ma.  John  I'.  Si.ocum  Manager 

Best  Reserved  Scats  (Evening)  Fifty  Cents 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Matinee)  Thirty-live  Cents 

Every  Evening  and  Grand  Saturday  Matinee, 
LAST  NIGHTS  OF 

THE   STRANGLERS   OF  PARIS. 

Immense  Casi;  70  Artists;  Massive  Stage  Pict- 
ure; Eight  Acts;  Pathos  and  the  Pic  turcsoue ; 
Love,  Romance  and  Parental  Devotion;  Two 
Parisian  Homes;  Kach  Father  for  His  Own 
Daughter.  The  New  York  Sensation;  Founded 
on  Facts.    Houses  packed  to  the  doors. 

July  6th— THE  SILVER  KING. 


WOODWARDS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  in. i  Sunday,  Jul)         and  Stb. 

:J  GRAND  HOLIDAYS.  2 

MONSTER  ENTERTAINMENT.  I'hkORIGINAL 

NASHVILLE  STUDENTS, 

CITY  FI  REWORKS. 

Illumination  of  tiio  Gardens,  and  itaii. 

Admission,  25  cents;  Children  10  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  J)  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAVMAN  Lesser  and  Manager 

Engagement  of  the  Entire 
MADISON  SQUARE  THEATER  COMPANY, 
In  the  Funniest  of  all  Plays. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

With  a  <  Ireat  Eastern  Cast,  including  the  Eminent  Corn- 
median,  W I LLI AM  H.  <  ilLLL  I  1  E,  and  the  Pop- 
ular San  Francisco  Favorite,  M.  A.  KENNEDY. 
(Reappearance  after  four  years'  absence.) 


CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

McKkk  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial..  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  Lester  Wallack's  Military  Drama, 

THE  VETERAN. 

Next  Attraction-KING  OF  DIAMONDS. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Pkoi'Kirtor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Every  Evening  Saturday  Matinee 

DENMAN  THOMPSON 

As  UNCLE  JOSH,  in 

JOSHUA  WHITCOMB, 

SUPPORTED  BY  HIS  ORIGINAL  COMPANY, 
At  Popular  Prices. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manackr 

Every  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee, 

MISS  KATE  CASTLETON 

Supported  by  a  Company  of  Comedians,  in  an  Entirely 
New  Farce  Comedy, 

THE  CRAZY  PATCH. 

Replete  with  Musii  and  Harmony,  at  Popular  Prices. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Stkkrt,  Nkak  Mahkkt. 

KRELINC  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  Evening  Until  Further  Notice,  Offenhaih's  Beau- 
tiful Romantic  Opera, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Admission,  35  cents.    Reserved  Seats,  50  cents. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OLD  HOBSON  AND  HIS  CHOICE. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  some  time 
ago  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  that  most  famous 
of  all  the  old  carriers  of  England,  and  among  the  most 
celebrated  characters  of  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  and 
carried  on  his  business,  Tobias  Hobson.  He  was  the 
first  to  set  up  an  establishment  for  hack -horses,  and  his 
resolution  in  obliging  whoever  came  to  hire  to  take  the 
one  that  stood  next  to  the  stable-door,  and  if  that  was 
gone,  the  next,  and  so  on  in  regular  sequence,  gave  birth 
to  the  well-known  saying  of  "  Hobson 's  choice" — this  or 
none.  A  carrier  and  livery-stable  keeper  who  has  been 
preserved  like  a  fly  in  amber  in  such  precious  and  perma- 
nent deposits  as  the  Spectator  and  the  sonnets  of  Milton, 
deserves  a  more  extended  notice.  He  made  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  there  was  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth a  picture  of  him  at  Cambridge,  for  which  a  con- 
siderable sum  had  been  refused,  as  it  was  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  wagon-office  on  the  wall  of  which  it  hung. 
Steele,  speaking  probably  of  this  same  portrait,  says : 
"  This  memorable  man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn 
(which  he  used)  in  Bishopsgate  street,  with  a  hundred- 
|K)und  bag  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon  the 
said  bag — 

'The  fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred  more.'" 

Sir  Richard  also  eulogizes  Hobson  as  a  very  honorable 
man,  possessing  great  ability  and  invention,  and  one  that 
saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  and  "  observing 
that  the  scholars  rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large 
stable  of  horses  (over  forty),  with  boots,  bridles,  and 
whips,  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going 
from  college  to  college  to  borrow."  Steele's  disquisition 
is  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  proverb,  which  he 
says  by  vulgar  error  is  taken  and  used  when  a  man  is 
reduced  to  an  extremity — whereas  the  propriety  of  the 
maxim  is  to  use  it  when  you  would  say  there  is  plenty, 
but  you  must  make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another 
who  is  to  come  after  you. 

The  article  from  the  ()/>ser?erateo  fails  to  note  that  this 
old  carrier,  who  united  to  his  regular  business  of  a  carrier 
of  goods  and  persons  on  pack  horses  that  of  a  modern 
livery-stable  keeper,  letting  horses  for  hire,  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Milton  in  his  lines  "on  the  university 
carrier,  who  sickened  in  the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being 
forbid  to  go  to  London  by  reason  of  the  plague";  and  in 
another  longer  poem  on  the  same.  The  first  is  the  most 
characteristic : 

Here  lies  old  Hobson;  death  hath  broke  his  girt, 

And  here,  alas!  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt; 

Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 

He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough  and  overthrown. 

'Twas  sjtch  a  shifter  that,  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  got  him  down; 

For  he  had  at  any  time,  this  ten  years  lull, 

Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull, 

And  surely  death  could  never  have  prevailed 

Had  not  his  weekly  Course  of  carriage  failed; 

Kut  lately,  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 

And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come, 

And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn — 

In  the  kind  Office  of  a  chamberlain — 

Showed  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  the  night, 

Polled  olf  his  boots  and  took  away  the  light. 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 

Hobson  has  supp'd,  and's  newly  gone  to  bed. 

The  old  carriers  in  their  day  were  a  power  in  the  land, 
— the  predecessors  of  the  famous  Tony  Wellers  and  mod- 
ern railroad  conductors.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  communication  between  the  north  of  England 
and  the  universities  was  kept  up  altogether  by  carriers, 
who  pursued  their  tedious  route  with  trains  of  pack- 
horses,  and  to  their  care  was  consigned  not  only  the 
packages  but  the  persons  of  the  scholars.  It  was  through 
them  epistolary  correspondence  was  carried  on,  and  it 
required  about  a  month  for  a  letter  to  be  exchanged 
between  Yorkshire  and  Oxford.  Old  Hobson's  trade  of 
horse-letting  was  a  refinement  upon  the  old  trade  of  the 
postmaster.  He  intrusted  a  horse  to  the  Cambridge  stu- 
dent for  a  pleasure  ride,  and  sent  no  guide  to  feed  the 
horse  and  bring  it  back,  as  was  usual  when  a  horse  was 
hired  to  ride  "  post."  It  was  not  till  after  old  Hobson's 
days  that  the  innovation  of  wagons  came  in,  in  which 
passengers  were  carried  from  city  to  city.  Roderick 
Random  tried  both  conveyances,  and  finding  neither 
satisfactory,  resolved  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  journey  on 
foot,  rather  than  proceed  in  such  a  disagreeable  manner. 
James  I  of  England  was  nearly  five  weeks  on  his  padded 
saddle  in  his  royal  passage  from  Edinburg  to  London,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  The  description  which 
Smollett  gives  of  Random's  ride  to  London  from  the 
north  in  a  wagon,  is  known  to  have  been  derived  from  his 
own  ex|x?rience.  The  journey  took  about  two  weeks, 
and  the  mistakes,  the  quarrels  and  the  mirth  of  the  pas- 
sengers, are  told  by  the  novelist  with  a  vivacity  which 
would  be  admirable  without  its  coarseness.  We  can 
hardly  realize  that  the  roads  in  now  macadamized  En- 
gland, were  then  worse  than  ours  at  the  west  in  the 
spring.  Vanbrugh,  in  the  comedy  of  The  Provoked  Jfus- 
band,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  progress  of  a  York- 
shire family  to  town  in  their  own  equipage.  "  Nothing 
but  mischief!  Some  devil's  trick  or  other  played  us  all 
th'  day  long.  Crack  goes  one  thing!  Bounce  goes 
another!  Wna!  says  Roger — then  souse! — we  are  all  set 
fast  in  a  slough."  To  ride  in  a  cart  was  from  very  early 
times  reckoned  ignominious,  as  they  were  used  to  "cart" 
evil  persons,  who  were  confined  in  them,  as  the  same 
class  were  subsequently  in  pillories.  When  it  was  wished 
to  deprive  any  one  of  his  reputation  he  was  made  to 
mount  a  cart.  This  we  see  in  Whitlier's  most  striking 
ballad  of  Floyd  Ireson — 

Old  Flood  Oirson,  for  his  horrd  horrt 
Torrd  and  futhered,  and  carried  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morblehead. 

Springfield  Republican. 


Bob  Ingersoll  is  reported  to  have  given  a  large  order  to 
provide  his  family  vault  with  fire-escapes. 


BILL  NYE  TELLS  OF  RUM  IN  MAINE. 


Rum  has  always  been  a  curse  to  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  steady  fight  that  Maine  has  made  for  a  century  past 
against  decent  rum  has  been  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow  and  some  more 
things  of  that  kind?  He  that  monkeyeth  with  Maine 
rum ;  he  that  goeth  to  seek  emigrant  rum.  In  passing 
through  Maine  the  tourist  is  struck  with  the  ever-varying 
styles  of  mystery  connected  with  the  consumption  of  rum. 
In  Denver  your  young  friend  says  :  "  Will  you  come  with 
me  and  shed  a  tear?"  or  "Come  and  eat  a  clove  with 
me."  In  Salt  Lake  City  a  man  once  said  to  me,  "  Will- 
iam, which  would  you  rather  do:  take  a  dose  of  Gentile 
damnation  down  here  on  the  corner,  or  go  over  across 
the  street  and  pizen  yourself  with  some  real  old  Mormon 
valley  tan,  made  last  week  from  ground  feed  and  prussic 
acid? "  I  told  him  that  I  had  just  been  to  dinner,  and 
the  doctor  had  forbidden  my  drinking  any  more,  and  that 
I  had  promised  several  people  on  their  death  beds  never 
to  touch  liquor,  and  besides  I  had  just  taken  a  large 
drink  ;  so  he  would  have  to  excuse  me. 

But  in  Maine  none  of  these  common  styles  of  invita- 
tion prevail.  It  is  all  shrouded  in  mystery.  You  give 
the  sign  of  distress  to  any  member  in  good  standing, 
pound  three  times  on  the  outer  gate,  give  two  hard  kicks 
and  a  soft  one  to  the  inner  door,  give  the  password, 
"  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,"  turn  to  the  left,  through  a  dark 
passage,  turn  the  thumbscrew  of  a  mysterious  gas  fixture 
ninety  degrees  to  the  right,  holding  the  goblet  of  the 
encampment  under  the  gas  fixture;  then  reverse  the 
thumbscrew,  shut  your  eyes,  insult  your  digester,  leave 
twenty-five  cents  near  the  gas  fixture,  and  hunt  up  the 
nearest  cemetery,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  be  carried 
very  far. 

If  a  man  really  wants  to  drink  himself  into  a  drunkard's 
grave,  he  can  certainly  save  time  by  going  to  Maine. 
Those  desiring  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  style  of 
jim-jams  at  cut  rates  will  do  well  to  examine  Maine  goods 
before  going  elsewhere.  Let  a  man  spend  a  week  in 
Boston,  where  the  Main  liquor  law,  I  understand,  is  not 
in  force,  and  then,  with  no  warning  whatever,  be  taken 
into  the  heart  of  Maine;  let  him  land  there  a  stranger 
and  a  partial  orphan,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  under- 
ground methods  of  securing  a  drink,  and  to  him  the 
world  seems  very  gloomy,  very  sad,  and  extremely  arid. 

At  the  Bangor  depot  a  woman  came  up  to  me  and  ad- 
dressed me.  She  was  rather  past  middle  age,  a  perfect 
lady  in  her  manners,  but  a  little  full. 

I  said :  "  Madam,  I  guess  you  will  have  to  excuse  me. 
You  have  the  advantage.  I  can't  just  speak  your  name 
at  this  moment.  It  has  been  now  thirty  years  since  I 
left  Maine,  a  child  two  years  old.  So  people  have 
changed.  You've  no  idea  how  people  have  grown  out 
of  my  knowledge.  I  don't  see  but  you  look  just  as  young 
as  you  did  when  I  went  away,  but  I'm  a  poor  hand  to 
remember  names,  so  I  can't  just  call  you  to  mind." 

She  was  perfectly  ladylike  in  her  manner,  but  a  little  bit 
drunk.  It  is  singular  how  drunken  people  will  come 
hundreds  of  miles  to  converse  with  me.  I  have  often 
been  aluded  to  as  the  "drunkard's  friend."  Men  have 
been  known  to  get  intoxicated  and  come  a  long  distance 
to  talk  with  me  on  some  subject,  and  then  they  would 
lean  up  against  me  and  converse  by  the  hour.  A  drunken 
man  never  seems  to  get  tired  of  talking  with  me.  As  long 
as  I  am  willing  to  hoid  such  a  man  up  and  listen  to  him, 
he  will  stand  and  tell  me  about  himself  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  no  matter  who  goes  by  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  ashamed  to  have  people  see  him  talking  with  me. 

I  once  had  a  friend  who  was  very  much  liked  by  every 
one,  so  he  drifted  into  politics.  For  seven  years  he  tried 
to  live  on  free  whisky  and  popular  approval,  but  it 
wrecked  him  at  last.  Finally  he  formed  the  habit  of 
meeting  me  every  day  and  explaining  it  to  me,  and  giving 
me  free  exhibitions  of  a  breath  that  he  had  acquired  at 
great  expense.  After  he  got  so  feeble  that  he  could  not 
walk  any  more,  this  breath  of  his  used  to  pull  him  out  of 
bed  and  drag  him  all  over  town.  It  don't  seem  hardly 
possible,  but  it  is  so.    I  can  show  you  the  town  yet. 

If  I  had  a  son  I  would  warn  him  against  trying  to  sub- 
sist solely  on  popular  approval  and  free  whisky.  It  may 
do  for  a  man  engaged  solely  in  sedentery  pursuits,  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  cases  of  great  muscular  exhaustion. 
Free  whisky  and  popular  approval  on  an  empty  stomach 
are  highly  injurious. 


During  the  recent  trials  at  Poona  of  a  Nordenfelt  ten- 
barrel  gun,  served  by  six  men,  the  results,  as  shown  in  a 
four-minutes'  test,  by  the  hits  (taking  an  average),  were 
equal  to  the  fire  of  seventy  men  with  rifles,  and  eighty  per 
cent  better  than  the  hits  from  four  seven-pounder  moun- 
tain guns.  The  importance  of  the  use  of  vertical  fire 
from  such  a  gun  was  also  shown.  Colonel  Holberton 
describes  how,  during  these  trials,  a  canvas  sheet  100  by 
yards  was  pegged  down  upon  the  slope  of  a  Deccan 
hill,  presenting  at  1,700  yards  the  semblance  of  a  road, 
upon  which  a  small  flag  was  flying.  Extemporized  means 
for  finding  the  elevation  were  resorted  to,  but  after  this 
had  been  once  obtained  293  hits  resulted  from  a  discharge 
of  300  bullets.  Surely  this  is  most  effective  practice.  Two 
such  guns  therefore  might  hold  a  position  that  would 
require  140  men,  but  the  guns  would  have  the  advantage 
of  showing  a  smaller  target,  of  far  greater  accuracy  of 
fire,  as  the  machine  gun  has  no  nerves,  and  does  not  want 
relaying  after  every  shot;  while  the  arrangement  for 
spreading  the  fire  laterally  is  excellent,  and  the  vibration 
allows  it  to  do  its  own  work  in  spreading  bullets  vertically. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  as  it  takes  up  so 
small  a  space,  it  would  be  most  valuable  in  short  flanks, 
or  where  there  was  a  limited  front,  which,  from  want  of 
room,  no  infantry  could  command  with  the  same  deadly 
fire. 


A  singer  of  comic  songs  has  had  occasion  to  testify  in 
court  that  a  certain  ballad  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
a  week  as  a  feature  of  a  dramatic  performance.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  its  usefulness  may  not  be  impaired. 


CURRENT  FUN. 

Gladstone  is  the  John  L.  Sullivan  of  English  politics- 
he  has  met  everything  else  and  conquered ;  but  alcohol 
knocks  him  out. 

An  exchange  tells  of  a  man  who  was  so  fat  that  he  did 
nothing  all  day  but  trot  his  stomach,  first  on  one  knee, 
and  then  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Hammond  says  poetry  and  love  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  forgets  to  announce  that  the  after  effects  of  poetry 
cannot  be  relieved  by  the  courts. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  said  to  contemplate  writing  a 
sequel  to  her  poem,  "Malaria."  She  will  call  it  "Qui- 
nine."  This  is  indeed  a  bitter  pill. 

"  He  called  me  an  ass,"  exclaimed  an  over-dressed, 
excited  dude.  "  Well,  you  ain't  one,"  soothingly  replied 
a  kindly  cop,  "  you  are  only  a  clothes-horse." 

Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  is  to  lecture  in  Chicago  soon,  on 
"  Blasphemy."  It  will  be  Bob's  greatest  victory  if  he  can 
say  anything  that  Chicago  will  consider  blasphemous. 

A  dead  whale  was  recently  washed  ashore  in  Rhode 
Island.  At  last  accounts  the  Legislature  were  discussing 
the  question  whether  to  remove  the  whale  or  the  state. 

There  are  ninety  different  styles  of  collars  in  use  by 
gentlemen  in  this  country,  but  the  very  worst  of  all  is  the 
collar  that  is  one  size  too  small  for  the  shirt  band.  This 
is  reliable. 

The  national  treasury  vaults  are  getting  so  full  of  silver 
dollars  that  they  don  t  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
There  is  a  spare  corner  in  our  woodshed  which  you  can 
fill  up,  and  welcome. 

Science  has  made  wonderful  progress  of  late  years  in 
various  directions.  But  darkness  still  envelopes  the  rea- 
son why  a  boy  would  rather  be  able  to  whistle  through 
his  fingers  than  solve  the  knottiest  problem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Schoolboy:  "  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  journal- 
ist and  an  editor?"  Yes:  the  journalist  is  a  man  who 
writes  things  for  newspapers.  The  editor  is  the  man  who 
leaves  out  what  the  journalist  writes. 

A  New  York  cork  merchant  who  ought  to  know  better, 
says.:  "All  our  corks  are  taken  from  the  bark  of  the  cork 
oak."  Nonsense;  there  are  more  corks  taken  from  beer 
and  champagne  bottles  in  America  every  year  than  he 
ever  saw  taken  from  all  the  oaks  in  the  park. 

Parents,  if  you  love  your  fellow-men  and  have  a  boy 
of  your  own,  see  to  it — oh,  see  to  it— that  he  does  not 
grow  up  to  talk  through  his  nose  and  wheeze  as  he  grows 
fervent  in  speech.  By  some  unfortunate  calamity  he  may 
bring  up  in  Congress,  and  reporters  will  have  to  listen  to 
him. 

"  So  you  can't  do  a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  Now, 
let  me  explain  it  to  you.  Suppose  eight  of  you  have,  to- 
gether forty-eight  apples,  thirty-two  peaches  and  sixteen 
melons,  what  will  each  one  of  you  get?"  "Cholerer 
morgus,"  replied  Johnny  Fizzletop,  who  is  addicted  to 
that  malady. 

The  new  postal  card  will  be  a  delicate  pink.  We 
betray  no  secrets  in  stating  that  Postmaster  General  Yilas 
thinks  seriously  of  having  the  mail  bags  printed  in  gold, 
with  four-inch  dado  of  bird's-egg  blue,  and  a  large  daisy 
in  each  corner.  Reform  and  art  go  hand  in  hand  clear 
through  the  whole  civil  service. 

Boston  girl  (to  LJncle  James,  a  farmer) :  "  Do  you  like 
living  on  a  farm,  Uncle  James?  "  Uncle  James :  "  Yes, 
I  like  it  very  much."  Boston  girl:  " I  suppose  it  is  nice 
enough  in  the  glad  summer  time,  but  to  go  out  in  the 
cold  and  snow  to  gather  winter  apples  and  harvest  winter 
wheat  I  imagine  might  be  anything  but  pleasant." 

"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers."  Bismarck  gets  three 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  keeping  all  Europe  in  a  state  of 
fighting  suspense  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  next. 
General  Komaroff  gets  one  hundred  thousand  roubles  for 
killing  a  few  Afghans,  and  standing  all  India  up  on  end. 
A  good  cannon  costs  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  a  city 
missionary  wears  out  his  life  for  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  you  can  get  a  Bible  of  the  Tract  Society  for 
nothing.  ' 


It  cannot  but  strike  a  commentator  that  the  human 
mind  is  coming  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  are 
called  chance  events — things  supposedly  not  entirely 
under  the  domain  of  the  will.  Years  ago,  in  the  times  of 
Phelan  and  Seereiter,  the  game  of  billiards  must  have 
seemed  to  offer  infinite  possibilities.  Now,  with  only  a 
few  of  the  rough  places  made  easy,  the  old  game  is  no 
longer  one  of  chance.  So  draughts  or  checkers  must 
have  seemed  a  century  ago;  now  two  champions  must 
always  end  with  a  drawn  game.  For  years  Hanlan,  by 
the  discovery  of  some  hidden  principle  in  rowing,  had  no 
competitors.  The  oarsmen  who  "  competed"  with  Han- 
lan would  not  have  attempted  their  races  could  they  have 
understood  the  working  of  his  mind.  At  last  he  meets  a 
man  who  has  discovered  his  trick,  and  presto!  he  is  but 
one  of  two  great  oarsmen.  The  other  day  the  jockey 
Archer  won  another  I  )erby,  the  fourth  time  he  has  ridden 
a  winner  in  the  hardest  and  most  problematical  of  horse- 
races. I  >oes  it  not  seem  that  human  judgment  and  skilj, 
in  the  person  of  Archer,  had  reached  a  point  where,  if 
the  colts  of  the  Derby  were  given  him  for  a  choice,  there 
would  be  very  small  chances  for  the  field?  The  famous 
"  round  million  "  will  not  gather  at  Epsom  when  this 
principle  shall  be  a  little  clearer  in  its  demonstration. — 
Current.  - 


The  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  pay  more  for 
school  education,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  anv 
other  cities  of  the  country.    In  the  former  the  schools 
receive  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  city's  annual 
1  expenditure. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 


Brightly  the  stars  from  the  heavens  were  glanc- 
ing; 

Dark  lay  the  night  o'er  the  slumlwring  land, 
When,  'twixt  the  Charles  and  the  Mystic  advanc- 
ing. 

Boldly  pressed  forward  the  patriot  hand. 

Hushed  was  the  evening  gale, 

Silent  lay  hill  and  vale, 
O'er  the  still  waters  re-echoed  no  sound; 

Striding  with  muffled  tread, 

Onward  the  soldiers  sped, 
Marching  to  seize  the  unfortified  ground. 

■  Bunker  Hill's  passed— the  next  height  is  selected, 
On  its  bare  summit  a  redoul.t  is  planned; 
There,  by  the  cover  ot  darkness  protected, 
Sentries  are  posted, each  point  is  well  manned. 
There  on  that  grassy  height 
Toiled  they  the  livelong  night, 
Till  o'er  the  ocean  the  morning  dawned  gray; 
Toiled  till  the  rising  sun 
Gleamed  on  each  frowning  gun 
Covering  the  city,  commanding  the  bay. 

Hark !  from  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  river — 
List !  from  the  batteries  placed  on  Copp's  Hill 

Thunder  the  cannon — the  ships  are  a-quiver; 
Rings  round  the  redoubt  the  volley's  sharp 
thrill! 

Out  from  the  smoky  vail 

Tempests  of  iron  hail 
Rage  'round  the  patriots  the  long  summer  morn. 

Let  the  storm  'round  them  surge! 

On  they  the  defenses  urge- 
Silence  profound  mocks  their  foemen  to  scorn. 

Look!  from  the  city  the  troops  are  embarking; 

Boats  full  of  redcoats  are  hurrying  o'er; 
Bayonets  bright  in  the  sunbeams  are  sparkling, 
Soon  to  be  reeking  with  patriot  gore. 

Swept  by  the  hurricane, 

Covered  with  heaps  of  slain. 
Yon  grassy  slope  with  red  blood  shall  be  wet ! 

Many  a  soldier  gay 

Rigid  in  death  shall  lay, 
Ere  yon  bright  sun  in  the  heavens  shall  set. 

On  the  point  thousands  of  British  are  forming, 

Coolly  and  firmly  as  troops  on  parade; 
See!  they  move  on— they  advance  to  the  storm- 
ing! 

Bursts  from  the  war-ships  a  fierce  cannonade! 

Silent  upon  the  height, 

Vailed  from  their  foeman's  sight, 
Liberty's  yeomanry  resolute  stand; 

Firm  is  their  purpose  high, 

There  to  triumph,  or  die 
Battling  for  freedom  and  dear  native  land. 

Up  the  steep  hillside,  a  column  imposing, 
On  come  the  British  in  glorious  array; 
Swiftly  their  ranks  with  the  patriots  are  closing ; 
Hotter  the  cannonade — louder  the  fray! 
Guardians  of  liberty, 
Haters  of  tyranny, 
See  ye  the  flames  over  Charleston  ascend? 
See  ye  your  homes  ablaze? 
Oh,  let  the  maddening  gaze 
Fire  your  blood — strength  to  your  weary  arms 
lend ! 

Hark !  from  those  ramparts  war  thunders  are 
pealing, 

Streams  of  fire  pour  from  each  rifle  and  gun ! 
See!  the  assailants  are  staggering — reeling, 
Melting  like  night  mists  dispelled  by  the  sun! 
Still  from  those  earthly  banks, 
Into  the  thinning  ranks, 
Volley  on  volley  is  poured  on  the  foe: 
Galled  by  tliat  leaden  rain, 
Every  resistance  vain, 
Backward,  astonished,  disjointed,  they  go. 

Up  the  steep  hill,  'mid  the  dead  and  the  dying, 

On  come  the  troops  to  a  second  attack; 
Britain's  red  cross  near  the  ramparts  is  Hying — 
Soon  in  the  arms  of  defeat  'tis  borne  back. 

Each  gun  with  fiery  breath 

Sounded  its  voice  of  death 
Louder  and  deadlier  e'en  than  before: 

Back  from  that  barren  field, 

Broken,  again  they  reeled, 
Down  from  the  bloody  height  e'en  to  the  shore. 

Joy  born  of  victory  reigns  in  those  trenches — 
Joy  o'er  a  foe  twice  repulsed  and  confused; 
From  the  stern  contest  no  patriot  blenches. 
Though  the  munitions  are  nearly  all  used. 

Set  every  gleaming  lance, 

Slowly  the  foe  advance 
On  a  third  charge  up  the  terrible  hill ! 

Soon  the  last  round  is  gone! 

Vet  the  foe  presses  on ; 
Sharper  and  louder  the  death  volleys  thrill ! 

Now  o'er  the  ramparts  the  redcoats  are  rushing, 

Clubbed  are  the  guns  of  the  patriot  band ; 
Through  its  worn  ranks  is  the  bayonet  crushing, 
Fierce  is  the  fight  that  is  waged  hand  to  hand. 

Victory  becomes  defeat ; 

Forced  into  full  retreat, 
Back  fall  the  patriots— the  redoubt  is  lost! 

England's  proud  banner  waves 

Over  her  gallant  braves; 
Britain  has  won,  but  at,  oh,  what  a  costl 

Cloud-covered  heights,  where  green  forests  are 
waving, 

Wilds  where  the  mournful  winds  wearily  wail ; 
Flower-'decked  shores  crystal  waters  are  laving, 
Kissed  by  the  breath  of  the  favoring  gale. 
Valley  and  mountain-side 
Sent  forth  their  bravest  pride: 
All  the  vast  country  reechoed  the  thrill 
Of  the  fierce  storm  that  broke 
When  those  dread  fires  awoke 
In  the  stern  conflict  of  dark  Bunker  Hill. 

Brightly  may  Freedom's  fire  ever  he  gleaming, 

Hope  of  humanity — Liberty's  sun  ; 
Blithe  may  the  starry  flag  ever  be  streaming 
O'er  the  domain  that  our  forefathers  won. 
Far  over  land  and  sea, 
Emblem  of  liberty, 
Long  may  our  banner  triumphantly  wave! 
E'er  may  our  native  land 
Strong  and  enduring  stand, 
Freedom's  estate — the  abode  of  the  brave! 
Charles  E.  Rted,  in  Boston  Home  Journal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

M  ERCHANTS, 
San  Fraiirlwo  and  \cu  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGoi  'RUN,  EUGBNK  E.  JoNHS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavcl's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samubl  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  tlte  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  CEYSERS. 


I  lie  Koa'tlf*  to  (lie  World-lnmctl  California 
UevMcrs  are  In  Excellent  «  oimIIUoii. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  4'ottasPM  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Ratli- 
ini;   \  1 1  ■  1 111  modu  1  i '> us  <> II 'e r  Pleasure 
and  Iti'pow  to  tin-  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists' Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Hrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  To  WD  send  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  .Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  WEDNKSIMY,  JULY  1st 

ALAMEDA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS..  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Reft  nery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  SAVOR. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY.  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
anive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
WD  -rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DKST!  NATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

Will 

DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.00  a.  in. 

Petalnma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 

H  «■.  1.    '  ut  .■ , 
Cloverdalc, 
&  Way  Stations. 

siN- 
DAVS. 

6.10  p  m. 

WHKK 
OA  VS. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.f8.ooa.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m.  I6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  t  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,$t  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3:10  Mealds- 
burg,  $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.t  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m,,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  111.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  in.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  in.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a>  m->  I>55  P*  n,*»  4-°5  P*  m>i 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays:  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m*»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAIM  V  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     O  /~\P-        daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash* 
^fc  •  *J         ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q/^wA.  Mi  (Sundays  o- ly),  from  Washington 
*  •  *— '  V-r  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1  ;  (Men  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa«S.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  <  apltul  9.'i,OOO,O0O  In  «Jol«l 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bkandkr,  Vice-President ; 
R.  II.  Foit. is,  Jamrs  L.  Fi.ooi>,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  Firsf*c?as«  Resta'i'ant  for  Ladles  and  Gentleman.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  K.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


SOUTH  PACIFIGJBOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
<^    O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvatado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .O        vHle,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  L<M 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  /~\    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•       V-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
Tk     HQ    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
*  •      V-'  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt*  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
MPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
C,>  (  \f'\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.yj^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$:i  00  to  BIG  TR  EES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  PcscaderO  Railroad. 

TO  OA K  1  \  M >  vmi  ALAMEDA] 

$6.oo,  ^6.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M .  ^|  12.00,  12.30, ^1 1. 00,  1.30, ![ 2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  M-45  P«  M  • 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREE  T, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  26.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  T|  1 1. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M . ;  1|  12.00, 12.30, 
*[i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.3°! 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.3*1,  10.45,  fI'4S  '  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  A  LAM  EDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II10.46, 
11.16,  If  1 1 .46  A.  M.  12.16,  1112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6. 16,  6.46,  7.16, 9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.M. 

3Sundavs  excepted.    U Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Ttansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GAR R ATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

-    IS  THH 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, i.owhst  RATRs  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  ttm 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
UUARTF.RS,  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra. piality  Blade,  $1  ^o.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  N..h.i7;i.mI  ig  Fre- 
mont street,  San   Framiseo.     Agents  C.  B.  rAIfl/fl  Files. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  IIIKWIOKK, 

118  Geary  Sc.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King'i  Church. 

Fine«t  Funeral  Furniture  on  lht»  cna«f. 
J.  ft*  COWKN,  U   Hi  HCHUvMER.  J   w  CONIRR 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LR AVE,  AND  AKS  1)1' R  TO  ARRIVK  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LKAVU 
FOR 


38. OO  a. 

8.00  a. 
t4-oop. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
13.30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
I500  p. 

8.00  a. 
t8.oo  a. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

7  00  p. 

7.30a. 

8.uo  a. 

7.30a. 

3  00  p. 

4.00  p. 
(4.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
3.10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
f  9 . 30  a . 
J3.30  p. 
to. 30  a. 


From  April  «. 


Byr 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


..Colfax  

..Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  lone  via  Livermore  

..Knight's  Landing  

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

. .  Martinez  

..Milton  

(  Moiave,  Deming,  i  Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Hay  wards  

\  Ogdcn  and  East  f  Express.... 
I      "       11      **    |  Emigrant  . . 

..Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKR1VH 

FROM 


, . .?6. 10  p. 

.  tio.10  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

...54op. 
....6. 40  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

...S-40  P- 
>■ .  10. 10  a. 
. . .fB.40  a. 
. . . .6.10  p. 
.. .17.10  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

...•3-40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40P. 
...  .5-40P- 
... .6.40  p. 
. . . 1 1 .10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .t6.oo  a. 
...,3.46  p. 

.  ?3  4op. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40  p. 
.. .t7.io  p. 
. . tio.40  a. 
■■  t7.iop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From   "8  AH    FRANCISCO"  Itally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ti.oo,  11  30,  17.00,  la, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  T.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALF.-*6.oo,  V).3o,  ';«>,  •7.30,  «8 
•8.30,  *3.30,  %  00,  *4.30,  •5.00,  '5.30,  •6.00,  '6.30,  9, 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  (it, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  *8, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  til. 30,  12.00,  |l7, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  ll.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8, 

9.00,  {9.30,  IO.OO,  tto.30,  II.OO,  (11.30,  12.00,  I.OO,  2, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  j.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *  1 2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-«6.oo,,6.30,7  00, •7.30,  (8, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FKAX«  ISFO"  llall)'. 

FROM  EKUIT  VALE — '6.23,  '6.^,  '7.23,  '7. 53.  '8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  •4.53,  »s.23,  '$.S3,  '6.23, 
♦6.53,  7.25,  0.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amroa)— 's-is,  '5.45, 
t6.45,  to-«S.  *3-'S- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'^o,  •e.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  t.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (OAKLAND)— "5.37,  •607,  6.37, 
7-t>7,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «°'37t  «»-»7» 
11.37,  12.07,  "-37.  >  o7.  1-37.  2-07.  3-37.  3  °7.  3-37.  4  07. 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  AI.AMEDA-I5.??,  ts.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7*.52,  (8.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,  (10.22,  10.52,  (XT .92,  11.52, 
(12.22,  12.52,  (1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.27,  4.57, 
5.22,  5.52.  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  J5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  I10.15,  10.45,  11-15.  "-45. 
12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9-45.  IO-45- 

FROM  WEST  BERKEI.EY-I5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  I7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  '-45.  »-45.  3-45. 
4-4S.  'S.'5-  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45.  '7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-(7.i5,  9.15,  n.15,  '-'5. 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKI.AND-t6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,  4.15. 

•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  (  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  A  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TO  WIVE, 

C.cn.  Manager* 


I.  II.  UOODMAN, 

Oen.  I'ass.  fi  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  ami  Fourth.  San  Francisco. 


i.ravk 
S.  F. 


8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
ti.3op  .. 
♦3.30  p  . . 

4-35  P  •  • 
•5.15  p  .. 

6.30  p  . . 
(11.45  p  .. 


8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . 
•?.3op... 

4.25  p  ... 


Commencing  im  11. 

I  KK.-.. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park, 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


10.40  a 
*3-3°  P 


. . . .  I  I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  I 
. . . .  I  I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 


10.40  a  . 
•3  30  P  • 


(7.50  a  . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3QP 


Watsonvillc,  Camp  Cood-  I 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  I 
and  Santa  Cruz.  j 


AKKIVH 

S.  F. 


6.40  a 
.  '8.10  a 
9.03  a 
•  10.02  a 
•3.36  p 
14.59  p 
6.00  p 

t7-5°P 
'8.15  p 


9.03  a 
.  *  10.02  a 
•3.36  p 

6.00  p 
18.15  P 


"10.02  a 

6.00  p 


•  10.02  a 
6.00  p 


j  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
I     (Sunday  Excursion.)  j 


18.55  P 


Hollisler  and  Trcs  Pinos. 


•10.02  a 
6.QQ  p 


10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Station*.    I . . . .    6.00  p 
•Sundays  excepted;  I  Sunday,  only;  a  morning  ]  p 
afternoon  ;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  I\u  ilie  Sl-uid.ml  Time,  furnished  l>y 
Randolph  Si  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  mad.  with  the  10.40 

a.  m.  Train,  except  lVs<  aiikko  stages  via  San  Maleo  and 
Redwood,  ami  I'ami-k  Coni.kkss  Si'tftNOS  stages  via 
Saiil.i  C/u/,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  in.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Al  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto.,  Soipiel,  Santa  Cruz  and  IVs- 
cadcro;  also  to  CUroy,  I'araiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
KXi  I  ItMON      114  KITS 

For  Sunday,  only.  |    ,Sold  Sund,1,y  "">'ninV  8°0<1  for 

'        '    I  retnrn  *amc  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  [  Hood  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tick  rt  OFFtrpv  —  Passenger  Depot,  Tnv  nsend  street. 
Valencia  street    Stftl  ion,  and   No.  fit  j  Market  it  reel, 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSttTT,  Superintendent. 

H.  K.  JUDAH,  Asst.  PaMcogcr  and  Ticket  Agt. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


VALUABLE  MARINE  PLANTS. 


ISotanists  class  all  sorts  of  the  flowcrlcss  plants 
that  crow  in  the  water  and  that  are  commonly 
callefl  sea- weed,  under  the  general  term  of  algee. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  these  plants.  Some 
of  them  are  like  particles  of  dust ;  others  spread 
out  to  a  size  and  strength  to  compare  with  haws- 
ers. There  are  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  to  he  told  or  sea-weeds.  To  begin  with 
the  smallest  plants:  It  is  asserted  that  the  Red 
sea  got  its  name  from  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  a  small  red  plant  that  spreads  over  the  water 
under  certain  circumstances.  A  much  more 
common  variety  of  marine  plants  is  found  in 
great  quantities  around  the  coast  of  the  Iiritish 
Islands.  In  the  streets  of  Edinburg,  venders  go 
up  and  down,  crying,  "  Dulse  and  tankle." 
'1  hey  carry  great  hunches  of  dull  red  leaves, 
which  are  sold  for  food.  They  are  on  sale  in 
this  country,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  taste 
is  not  had.  Usually  you  will  lind  a  multitude 
of  minute  shell-fish  clinging  to  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  and  these  give  a  flavor  to  the  leaf  that 
is  generally  liked.  The  leaves  are  eaten  either 
raw  or  cooked,  as  greens  or  in  soups.  They  are 
also  used  in  place  ot  tobacco.  A  very  abundant 
sort  of  weed,  found  in  various  forms  almost  all 
over  the  world,  is  the  bladder-wrack.  It  is'dis- 
tinguished  by  its  long  arms  or  (rands,  which  are 
supported  in  the  water  by  air  bladders.  'There 
is  a  legend  that  a  great  many  years  ago  a  crew 
of  shipwrecked  sailors  built  a  tire  of  this  weed, 
which  they  lound  along  shore.  When  the  fire 
had  died  out,  they  found  a  dark  cake  where  the 
ashes  should  have  been,  and  in  wonder  carried 
it  away  with  them.  A  chemist  found  that  the 
cake  was  a  valuable  soda,  and  formed  a  company 
to  dig  pits  and  burn  the  weed  to  obtain  this 
soda. 

The  rocky  shores  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  are 
famous  for  their  luxuriant  growths  of  seaweed. 
One  variety  is  known  as  Lucky  Minny's  lines. 
The  arms,  or  fronds,  grow  to  a  length  of  forty 
feet.  When  outer  bark  and  gelatinous  filaments 
are  removed,  the  frond  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  a  single  filament,  like  a  thread  of  silk,  that 
grows  in  a  coil,  forming  a  tube,  the  edges  of  the 
filament  adhering  to  each  other.  This  is  un- 
coiled, and  when  braided  up  in  a  four-ply  cord, 
makes  a  fish-line  of  extraordinary  strength. 

Do  you  happen  to  carry  a  pocket-knife  w  ith 
a  buckhorn  handle?  Ah;  it  is  of  English  make, 
too.  It  is  a  very  good  knife,  but  that  handle  is 
as  innocent  of  buckhorn  as  a  lead-pencil  is  of 
lead.  The  rough  sides,  which  every  one  must 
admire,  are  made  of  pieces  of  seaweed,  which  are 
found,  I  believe,  exclusively  on  the  Scotland 
coast.  It  is  so  much  like  buckhorn  when  cleaned 
and  the  cut  edges  polished,  that  experts  are  often 
deceived.  Another  weed,  called  grass-wrack,  is 
so  much  like  hair  that  it  takes  its  place  in  mat- 
tresses and  cushions  beside  the  genuine  article. 

In  the  mighty  waves  that  dash  on  the  rocks  of 
'Terra  del  Fuego,  after  rolling  across  an  almost 
limitless  ocean,  there  is  a  kind  of  weed  with  a 
stem  that  reaches  the  surface  through  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  water.  It  is  a  bladder-wrack.  Under 
its  leaves,  Darwin  says,  there  are  numeious 
kinds  of  fish  and  bivalves  that  could  get  an  ex- 
istence nowhere  else.  Great  flocks  of  seagulls, 
divers  and  other  birds  subsist  on  the  fish,  as 
well  as  seals  and  otters,  while  from  the  animals, 
fish  and  birds  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  that 
inhospitable  country  gain  a  living.  Without 
the  seaweed  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
of  that  part  of  the  world  would  cease  to  exist. 

Another  curious  variety  of  the  southern  sea- 
weed is  the  gigantic  Lessonia:  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  It  has  a  body  perhaps  eight  feet 
long  and  a  foot  in  diameter — a  sort  of  a  log, 
from  one  end  of  which  trailing  vines  grow  out 
in  all  directions.  'The  weed  is  often  uprooted, 
and  when  adrift  in  the  open  sea  the  long  vines 
roll  up  into  monster  cables  hundreds  of  feet  long 
and  often  two  feet  in  diameter. 

•A  bladder-wrack  peculiar  to  the  Alaskan 
waters  rises  from  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
ribbon  no  thicker  than  a  shret  of  paper,  and 
perhaps  two  inches  wide.  Specimens  have  been 
obtained  that  were  1, 800  feet  long.  At  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  a  great  green  crown  is  formed, 
from  which  leaves  divide  like  antiers,  growing 
to  the  length  of  30  or  40  feet.  'There  are  big  air 
bladders  at  the  bases  of  these  leaves,  which  form 
the  favorite  resting  places  of  the  valuable  sea 
otter  as  it  watches  its  prey  swimming  around 
below.  Like  the  filaments  of  I.ucky  Minny's 
lines,  the  fibers  of  this  plant  are  used  for  fish- 
lines  by  the  inhabitants  along  the  coast. 

If  you  were  to  travel  from  the  icy  shores  ol 
Alaska  to  the  summer  skies  and  shining  seas 
around  the  island  of  lava,  you  would  find  a 
seaweed  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  China. 
It  grows  on  the  rocks  above  which  the  birds 
called  salanganes  make  the  nests  that  are  so 
highly  prized  for  Chinese  soups.  Hovering  in 
countless  thousands  around  the  rocks,  they  dash 
into  the  thickest  spray,  seeking  their  food  on  the 
foaming  wave  crests,  only  to  appear  again  among 
the  rainbows  that  form  above  the  waters.  In 
the  boiling  waves  they  find  the  seaweed  known 
as  plocaria  terms,  and  from  it  take  the  gelatine 
with  which  they  build  their  nests. 

No  one  can  talk  of  seaweed  without  referring 
to  a  class  of  marine  animal  life  that  is  but  one 
remove  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  mean 
the  polyps.  All  varieties  of  polyps  have  a 
body  like  a  bag  surrounding  a  cylindrical 
stomach,  which  opens  in  a  wide  mouth  at  the 
top.  From  the  lips  grows  a  fringe  of  long 
tentacles  that  are  almost  invisible  as  they  spread 
out  in  and  move  about  the  water.  Hut  as  the 
tiny  fish  and  crustaceans  which  form  their  food 
come  within  reach  the  tentacles  close  in  with 
resistless  grasp,  piercing  the  victims  with  minute 
needles,  poisoning  them  with  an  acid  liquid. and 
hurrying  them  into  the  gaping  mouth.  '1  hese 
are  called  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life.  They 
have  no  nerves,  and  therefore  sustain  no  shocks. 
Their  tenacity  of  life  is  such  that  they  can  stand 
freezing  or  scalding  without  material  change, 
while  if  a  part  is  amputated  another  grows  in  its 
place.  'They  seldom  move  from  the  places  of 
their  birth.  'They  have  no  occasion  to  do  so, 
for  their  food  comes  to  them  in  endless  quanti- 
ties. They  are  never  in  want.  'They  dwell  in 
the  cool,  inviting  depths  of  the  ocean.  'They 
are  without  pain  and  without  sorrow. —  New 
York  Sun. 


Ignace  Tiourget,  for  many  years  Archbishop  of 
Montreal,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  will  be  remembered  for  his  ovcrzeal  in 
opposing  the  burial  of  Joseph  Guibord  in  con- 
secrated ground  in  1X75.  When  the  highest 
courts  declared  that  the  remains  of  the  excom- 
municated man  should  be  buried  in  his  lot, 
Bourget  '•accursed"  the  grave.  Hourget  was 
the  oldest  archbishop  in  America,  and  if  may  be 
noted  as  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  Ercnch 
Canadian  Catholics  that  his  very  death  agonies 
were  disturbed  by  the  flocking  of  people  who 
touched  his  garments  in  order  to  be  cured  of 
disease. 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 


■OF- 


THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  


MONDAY,  MNl 


5TH 


NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 

CLOTHING 

D  A  ~ML  AGKD   BY   "W"  A  T  E  K  . 

SOLD  AT  MY  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 


D  .A.  jVI  AGED    U  Y 


MOKE, 


SOLD  AT  50CJNJHE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  goinK  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    31<t    KKA.KNY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

OFFICE  OF 

PACIFIC  CAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

Lessee  of  the  Central  (iablight  Company, 
841  Market  street,  Room  i. 
On  and  after  Wednesday,  the  First  day  of  July  next, 
the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  will  be  reduced  to  Two 
Dollars  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

J.  M.  LIVINGSTON,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  26,  1885. 


R.H.McDonald. 

-  PRESIDENT.  -  - 

R.H.McDonaldJ 

VICE  PRES 


Oldest  Chartered 
^jrbial  Bank 
>OIIfte  Pacific  Coast. 

,00. 

6  Surplus  $  450000,00. 
San  Francisco,  Gal.  Jan.!3.1 1885. 


i*T  FOR   THE  FINEST 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  mRS" 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New   Spruit;  r*ii<i   Summer  Stylew 

J.  SPAULDINC  &  CO., 

IMoiiwr  Mcnin  INwer  *  arp«*t  llratiiii:  Ma 

<>hlm'N.        «v  :t."i.~»  Tehama  St.,  nr  r>tu, 


Telephone  Call  3040. 


San  Francisco. 


These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


JOE  PO H  E I M ,  tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  thtse  : 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  I  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

80S  Montgomery  Street,  724  Market  street,  mid  1110  «v  113  Market  strict. 

SAN  KL'ANCISf'O. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 


joe  pohp:im, 


San  Francisco, 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

i».  .1  STAPLES,  President. 
AM'lllls  BULL,  Vice- President. 


-.  $750,000  00 

$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  D1ITTOS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  «  \  Itl'IM  l  it.  Assist.  Secretary 


AGliNTS  IN  ALL.  THK  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


HUG    MARKET  STREET. 


These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS*  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  Unlimited  "Variety, 
And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  fui  s;de  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

A.   M.  STEVENSON  &  CO., 

1130  Market  Street, bet.  Mason  and  Taylor. 

J  NO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

FINE  JEWELRY 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  OF 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-CLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


The  undersigned  having  pnrchaaed  the  entire  interest  in  the  Storage 
BuslnGM  ol'  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

will  eoiitlune  the  same  an  before.    Furniture,  Planoa,  Painting*,  and 

other  gooiti  stored  at  reasonable  rates.  Advanees  made. 
Offiee  and  storerooms  Bo.  788  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  III  I'ONT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


KIN  ABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  the  World! 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  4  1  .Market  street,  t  or.  Spear.  San  I 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


R  K  A.  D 


the  DAILY  EXAMINER 


f>    Cent*    pei-  Copy. 


SERVED  BY  CARRIER 


At   1G   Cents   per  Week. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Fvery  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY. 

GO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

t.    You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill'natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 
6-    It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  pa|ier,  for  the  least  money. 

it.  If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  KKPOR1  you 
d  on't  get  the  news. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


SUPPLEMENT 


vol  in.    no.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  4.  1885. 


NO.  42O   KKARNY  STKKKT. 


ARGUMENT 


Henry  H.  Highton,  Esq., 

IN  BEHALF  OF 

ADOLPH  B.  SPRECKELS, 

Friday,  June  26  th,  1885- 


Mr.  Highton  said  : 

May  it  please  the  Court  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:— If  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  effort  in  which  I  am  about  to  en- 
gage were  of  any  importance,  except  as  representing  the  results 
of  faithful  labor  and  anxious  reflection,  I  should  feel  greatly  hon- 
ored in  being  permitted,  through  the  partiality  of  my  colleagues, 
to  close  the  argument  for  the  defense  in  this  case,  and  to  stand  up 
in  this  presence  for  the  young  manhood  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  decent  portion  of  our  local  press  against  personal  and 
purulent  journalism.  I  take  the  position  assigned  to  me  with  be- 
coming diffidence,  I  trust,  but  without  reluctance. 

The  time  has  fully  arrived  in  the  history  of  this  State,  when  it 
should  be  definitely  ascertained  whether  private  reputation  has 
any  value  which  even  purulent  journalists  are  bound  to  respect, 
or  whether  the  shield  of  impersonality  protects  them  against  all 
liability  for  malicious  libels.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  words  spoken  or  written  will,  in  law,  justify  physical  violence, 
or  that  this  defendant  ought  to  be  acquitted  unless  a  reasonable 
doubt  remains  in  your  minds  as  to  whether  he  has  committed  the 
crime  alleged  in  the  information,  or  that  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  or  simple  assault,  or  unless,  which  is  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  same  idea,  he  has  established  impulsive  insanity  or 
self-defense. 

AN  IMPKRATIVK  DISCISSION. 

But  it  so  happens  that  on  these  lines  of  defense  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  personal  journalism,  under  the  testimony  which  has  been 
received,  is  necessarily  involved,  and  the  occasion  for  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question  is  therefore  imperative. 

I  unite  with  my  eloquent  and  forcible  associate,  Mr.  McAllister, 
who,  like  myself,  has  resided  in  this  State  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
has  witnessed  all  its  history,  in  which  he  has  played  so  conspicu- 
ous and  I  so  humble  a  part,  in  congratulating  all  who  are  in- 
terested In  this  trial  upon  the  fact  that  the  issue  between  the 
State  and  the  defendant  is  to  be  decided  by  twelve  American  citi- 
zens, to  whom,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  throughout  a 
continental  republic,  the  glories  of  a  jury  system  have  descended, 
and  in  whom  they  arc  now  individualized.  It  is  a  thought  well  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  manly  pride  and  independence,  and  to  overcome 
the  natural  indisposition  to  devote  time  and  labor  to  the  public 
service,  that  whatever  our  administrative  failures  or  conventional 
errors,  every  man  in  this  commonwealth  is  amenable  to  the  law, 
and  that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  his  inborn,  inherited  and 
constitutional  liberty,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

We  are  not  Saxon  here;  we  are  not  Normans;  we  are  not  Celts— 
but  we  are  Americans;  proud,  it  may  be,  of  our  ancestry,  but 
still  prouder  of  our  citizenship  and  of  the  privileges  which  that 
citizenship  confers  upon  us. 

This  trial  has  unquestionably  been  long,  and  the  learned  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  with  perhaps  unavoidable  inconsistency,  while  in- 
sisting in  one  part  of  his  speech  on  the  unusual  importance  of 
the  case,  and  informing  you  that  a  million  people  are  impatiently 
awaiting  your  verdict,  nevertheless  comments  upon  this  fact, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  counsel  employed  by  the  defendant. 

A  VINDICTIVE  TROSECLTION. 

I  deny  this  eulogistic  criticism.  1  claim  that  the  length  of  the 
trial  and  the  corresponding  necessary  length  of  the  argument , 
are  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  main  prosecutor  has  for  four 
years  relentlessly  and  vindictively  followed  this  defendant's  father 
and  his  family,  and  that  his  relentlessness  and  his  vindictiveness 
have  not  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  this  court-room. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say,  and  it  is  almost  cruel  to  suggest,  that  if 
this  defendant  had  been  poor  and  friendless  he  would  long  since 
have  been  convicted,  and  would  now  be  undergoing  his  sentence. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  believe  that  if  Mr.  Michael  H.  Dc 
Young  had  not  been  a  journalist  able  to  employ  capable  private 
counsel  to  consume  time  in  the  effort  to  justify  libelous  matter, 
the  defendant  might  have  been  acquitted  in  three  or  four  days. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  trial  in  relation  to  the  opening 


for  the  State  I  was  struck  with  the  distinction  between  pi\.|Yssi,.n 
and  practice— between  "breathing  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
car  and  breaking  it  to  the  ho|>e."  It  sounds  very  well  for  a  pros- 
ecuting officer  to  talk  about  the  fairness  of  a  prosecution,  and  of 
his  being  virtually  tho  attorney  for  the  defense,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  facts  do  not  come  up  to  the  theory. 

DESIRE  FOR  CONVICTION. 

You  have  observed  and  listened  attentively  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  to  ridicule  and  sneer  at  any  part 
of  the  defense,  or  to  assert  that  it  is  fabricated  before  the  testi- 
mony is  closed  ?  Have  these  things  been  done  in  this  case?  I 
leave  you  to  answer  these  questions,  and  to  determine  whether  a 
trial  can  be  imagined  in  which  the  desire  for  conviction  has  been 
more  grossly  or  more  frequently  manifested.  If  a  million  people 
are  waiting  breathlessly  to  receive  your  verdict,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  on  whom  their  anxiety  is  expended.  On  Michael  de 
Young,  who  has  wantonly  maligned  Claus  Spreekels  and  his  son 
for  years,  and  who  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  did  it  for 
money  as  well  as  for  revenge?  or  on  Adolph  B.  Spreekels,  who  is 
before  you,  the  embodiment  of  the  best  element  in  the  genera- 
tion that  has  sprung,  so  to  speak,  from  the  soil  of  California? 

This  case  is  to  be  decided,  I  understand,  according  to  the  law 
and  the  evidence;  but  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your  ask- 
ing yourselves  the  question  how  you  would  like  to  be  associated 
among  these  people  and  their  descendants,  and  among  your  own 
descendants,  too,  with  a  verdict  of  conviction  on  the  facts  that 
have  been  proved  before  you. 

Edmund  Burke  tells  us,  to  use  his  language,  "  Strength  ought 
to  be  employed  to  uphold  some  honorable  right.  '  I  would  like 
you  to  decide,  without  fear  or  favor,  what  honorable  right  the 
prosecution  here  represents?  Who  has  inflicted  the  greater  in- 
jury, De  Young  with  the  pen  he  controlled  or  Spreekels  with  his 
pistol?  Which  wounds  do  you  now  consider  healed?  Will  the 
Spreekels  wounds  ever  be  healed  while  life  remains  in  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Spreekels  family  ? 

QUALITIES  OF  A  HYENA. 

The  Chronicle  calls  itself  a  live  paper.  If  it  is  alive  and  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  a  hyena,  must  we  suffer  its  teeth  to  tear  our 
quivering  flesh?  Or  if  it  resembles  a  serpent,  must  we  passively 
watch  it  while  it  darts  its  fangs  into  our  hearts !  No,  gentlemen  ; 
the  labored  eulogy  of  the  District  Attorney  upon  the  Chronicle 
souuded  almost  like  an  advertisement.  The  more  broadly  you 
consider  this  case  within  tho  law  and  the  evidence,  the  better  wt 
shall  be  pleased. 

We  are  quite  willing,  if  it  can  be  legally  done,  that  you  should 
realize  the  consequences  of  a  verdict  of  conviction  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live,  and  with  reference  to  its  best  and  high- 
est interests,  and  contrast  with  it  the  results  of  a  verdict  con- 
demning purulent  or  personal  journalism.  We  are  quite  willing, 
too,  that  in  every  characteristic  of  genuine  manhood  you  compare 
and  contrast  the  defendant  and  Michael  H.  de  Young.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  de  Young's  conduct  brought  on  the  shooting; 
but  the  injuries  he  received,  although  worked  up  with  very  great 
ostentation  to  excite  your  sympathies,  were  in  reality  trifling;  no 
worse  than  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  defendant  himself,  who 
has  not  paraded  elongated  scars  and  an  ill-fitting  coat  for  your  in- 
spection; and  it  is  logically  true  that  In  the  order  of  Providence 

Our  pleasant  vices  are  often  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us;" 
that  there  is  a  Nemesis  for  every  evil  act,  and  that  sometimes  it 
is  simply  destiny,  which  may  be  another  name  for  compensation, 

that  a  bad  record  be  blotted  out  in  blood." 

DE  VOL'NO'8  LOST  BREECHES. 

Speaking  of  the  coat,  lam  reminded  that  my  friend  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter's inimitable  recital  of  Holmes'  poem  the  other  day  was  incom- 
plete; it  lacked  the  epilogue,  evidently  written  by  a  less  masterly 
hand,  and  apparently  with  reference  to  this  trial  and  in  the  form 
of  a  rhythmical  paraphrase  in  one  verse  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  dc 
Young's  testimony : 

My  case,  I  find,  is  full  of  hitches, 
1  am  fairly  trapped  in  Spreekels'  ditches; 
My  coat's  reduced  by  many  stitches, 
But,  gentlemen,  I  have  lost  my  breeches. 

To  resume,  however,  tho  thread  of  my  present  reference  to  the 
opening  argument :  The  District  Attorney  has  not  only  taken 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indefensible  position  in  allowing  private 
counsel  to  handle  the  case  for  the  prosecution  down  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  argument,  and  in  permitting  one  of  them  to  close  the 
discussion,  but  in  his  opening  before  you  he  has  taken  other  posi- 
tions which  are  equally  indefensible. 

A  WRONO  PROPOSITION. 

He  united  with  the  private  counsel  themselves  in  assailing  this 
young  man  because  of  the  supposed  wealth  and  influence  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  This  is  a  totally  illegitimate  proposition 
and  one  unworthy  of  a  great  State,  however  attractive  it  may  be  to 
the  individual  who  has  supplemented  the  ability  which  he  found 
here  by  the  brilliant  professional  resources  of  an  adjacent  Terri- 


tory, and  who  has  thus  lieen  enabled  to  direct  the  prosecution, 
ami  partly,  at  least,  to  withdraw  from  the  defendant  a  protection 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  defendant  and  his  father,  and  his  relatives  and  his  friends, 
at  all  events  those  of  them  who  have  testified  here,  are  taxpayers 
who  help  to  support  the  offieo  which  is  held  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  opened  this  debate,  and  they  are  entitled  to  precisely 
the  same  consideration  at  his  hands  as  any  other  presumptively 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  one  of  the  rights  which  the  defendant 
possesses  in  common  with  every  other  citizen,  without  regard  to 
his  social  position  or  to  his  pro|>crty  or  wealth,  is  that  of  being 
considered  innocent  un.il  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  of  having 
the  charge  airainst  him  investigated  justly  and  dispassionately, 
without  the  intrusion  of  the  animosities  or  personal  feelings  of 
any  human  being  whomsoever. 

This  great  State  encourages  men  to  acquire  property  and  to  de- 
velop enterprise,  and  to  extend  business,  and  it  docs  not  inflict 
upon  any  man  who  is  successful  in  these  objects  the  penalty  of 
substantial  outlawry. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle  is  half- 
starved  and  emaciated,  or  without  resources  at  least  equal  to 
those  which  this  young  man  can  command?  Do  you  suppose  that 
if  he  had  been  some  poverty-stricken  creature,  without  money  or 
Influence,  he  would  have  commanded  the  assistance  of  tho  two 
gentlemen  who  have  vigorously  represented  him?  Answer  these, 
and  still  further  answer  the  question  whether  this  prosecution  has 
been  unbiased,  calm,  just,  fair,  careful  of  the  rights  of  tho  de- 
fendant as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  to  show  that  the  defendant  is 
peculiarly  raised  above  the  level  of  thousands  of  young  men  of 
this  community;  as  the  Court  very  pertinently  suggested,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  is  surrounded  by  wealthy  or  influential 
friends;  but  if  there  was  such  evidence,  what  then  ?  Property 
supports  every  department  of  this  Government,  Municipal,  State 
and  Federal;  and  while  the  possession  of  property  undoubtedly 
carries  with  it  duties  and  responsibilities,  it  certainly  does  not  dis- 
entitle the  taxpayer  to  the  benefit  of  that  law  which  he  contributes 
to  maintain.  We  have  demanded  nothing  for  this  defendant  that 
we  would  not  have  demanded  for  an  Hawaiian  slave,  for  Antonio 
Medeivas  d'Ascension,  if  he  occupied  the  same  attitude.  To  pro- 
trude wealth  as  a  reason  for  acquittal  wc  would  regard  as  the 
most  flatulent  demagogism. 

WEALTH  NOT  Ol  ILT. 

Is  it  any  better  to  protrude  wealth  as  a  reason  for  conviction  ? 
Is  the  fact  that  the  young  man's  father  has  accumulated  money  a 
reason  why  the  young  man  himself  should  bo  found  guilty  ?  Are 
the  facts  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ann  of  J.  D.  Spreekels  4: 
Bros.;  that  he  has  earned  a  livelihood  by  intelligent  industry'; 
that  he  has  environed  himself  with  troops  of  friends,  the  best 
class  of  citizens;  that  he  has  earned  a  reputation  never  surpassed 
among  men  of  his  age;  are  these  facts  grounds  for  the  invocation 
of  prejudices  which  you  havo  sworn  you  do  not  possess  and 
which  in  fact  you  do  not  possess? 

Has  a  man  of  wealth  not  the  same  right  to  his  reputation  that 
Michael  II.  de  Young  has  to  his  life  and  bis  limbs?  Docs  his 
position  make  him  a  target  for  professional  Iibelers,  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  filthy  accumulations  of  the  scavengers  who  degrade 
an  honorable  profession?  Answer  these  questions  as  I  believe 
you  will  do,  bravely,  resolutely  and  manfully,  and  1  have  no  fears 
of  the  allusions  which  have  been  so  often  made,  and  which  may 
be  repeated  as  matters  which  have  no  place  in  a  controversy  prop, 
erly  conducted  between  the  State  and  one  of  its  citizens. 

LIFE  AND  REPUTATION. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  learned  District  Attorney  that  the  ar- 
ticles from  the  Chronicle  areas  irrelevant  to  the  ease  as  the 
writings  of  Confucius.  This  is  a  two-fold  blunder,  because  first 
it  implies  that  life  is  and  that  reputation  is  not  within  the  equa1 
protection  of  the  law  ;  and  second,  becauso  it  involves  an  Inad- 
vertent, unintended  imputation  upon  tho  Court  itself.  If  the 
District  Attorney  had  meant  the  reports  of  this  trial,  and  arti- 
cles intended  to  affect  your  deliberations,  he  could  havo  been 
understood,  but  he  referred  to  articles  which  had  been  read  in 
evidence  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  and  mainly  without 
objections  from  the  prosecution,  and  those  articles  by  tho  very 
fact  that  they  had  been  admitted  are  judged  to  be  relevant,  ma- 
terial and  competent  as  constituting  matter  which  must  enter 
into  the  inquiry  in  which  you  are  now  engaged.  To  invite  you 
to  disregard  these  articles  would  be  to  invite  you  to  disregard 
your  oaths.  That  is  not  what  the  District  Attorney  meant.  He 
at  least  knows  that  the  law  Is  embodied  in  the  Court,  and  that 
the  rulings  of  the  Court  aro  final  and  conclusive,  and  that  it  is 
not  for  him  nor  for  any  counsel  at  the  bar  to  say  that  testimony 
once  received  should  be  laid  aside,  or  that  it  should  not  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  But  If  tho  question 
could  be  handled  as  if  It  were  within  your  province,  I  should  say 
that  judging  from  the  cvidoncc  in  rebuttal,  which  was  so  mar- 
vclously  affectionato  toward  the  Chinese,  the  writings  of  Con- 
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have*  noticed  an  expression  01  num.-,, a*. 
the  momentary  diversion  when  a  double-headed  Dutch- 
man had  gone  off  in  their  midst.  Several  single-headed 
Americans  generally  went  off  also,  though  less  demon- 
stratively. There  may  be  other  benefits  resulting  trom 
having  a  fourth  day  in  the  month  of  July,  though  they 
have  escaped  notice.  Anyway,  it  is  well  enough  once  a 
year.  Any  oftener  would  be  too  much ;  but  once  a  year 
we  may  at  least  put  up  with  it,  out  of  respect  to  those  old 
forefathers  who  inaugurated  the  observance. 


here  the  same  idiot  betrays  the  simple  confidence  of  an- 
other member  of  this  persecuted  family.    "  '  He  slept 

right  hard,'  said  Jessie  Grant  this  morning  

'and  he  acts  bright  this  morning.'" 

This  is  positively  oracular.  Its  grammar  alone  gives  it 
the  stamp  of  originality.  Hut  this  style  of  comment  is 
unfair.  Poor  Colonel  Grant  didn't  intend  to  be  eloquent, 
nor  did  Jessie  speak  to  the  public.  Why  couldn't  this 
fool  reporter  send  along  his  news  without  quoting  any- 
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The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  which 
imposes  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment  \i\on 
every  person  who  sells,  lends,  gives,  or  offers  any  book, 
magazine,  pamphlet,  or  paper  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  criminal  news,  stories  of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust  or 
crime.  If  this  law  shall  prove  satisfactorily  operative,  it 
will  doubtless  suggest  the  enactment  of  similar  measures 
by  other  legislatures. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN— SUPPLEMENT. 


fucius  had  some  relevancy  to  this  investigation.  Let  me  inform 
the  learned  District  Attorney,  moreover,  that  there  are  three 
things  laid  down  in  those  writings  which  are  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  public  prosecutors,  and  of  courts  and  jurors, 
viz.:  "  That  justice  should  be  equally  administered  to  the  rich 
and  poor  ;  that  reputation  is  the  most  valuable  of  human  posses- 
sions, and  that  a  son  should  regard  the  honor  of  his  parents  as 
the  most  precious  inheritance." 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  EVIL8. 

I  will  commend  to  the  learned  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
not  as  applicable  to  him  or  them,  hut  as  bearing  upon  the  case 
and  rather  hardly  upon  the  prosecution,  a  few  words  from  Confu- 
cius. Among  the  five  great  evils  in  the  world  is  enumerated  (I 
quote  his  language): 

w  A  man  whose  words  are  knowingly  false,  and  a  man  who  fol- 
lows evil  and  fertilizes  it." 

He  says  again : 

"  It  is  by  the  rules  of  propriety  that  the  character  is  estab- 
lished." 
And  again  : 

"It  is  only  the  mean  man  who,  when  he  is  in  straits,  gives  way 
to  unbridled  license." 
And  again  : 

"  If  language  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  things, 
affairs  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully." 
And  again: 

"Of  all  things  which  derive  their  natures  from  heaven  and 
earth,  man  is  the  most  noble,  and  of  all  the  duties  which  are  in- 
cumbent on  bun  th^re  is  none  greater  than  filial  obedience,  nor 
in  performing  this  is  there  anything  so  essential  as  to  reverence 
one's  father." 

And  again  he  says: 

"I  understand  words.    When  speeches  are  one-sided,  1  know 
how  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is  clouded  over;  when  they  are  ex- 
travagant I  know  wherein  his  mind  is  snared.         *  * 
when  they  are  evasive  I  know  how  the  mind  is  at  its  wit's 
end." 

"  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS." 


benefit,  but  he  is  confronted  by  a  severe  and  trained  judge,  who 
frequently  co-operates  with  a  merciless  public  prosecutor  to  insure 
his  conviction. 

He  has  to  pit  his  brain  against  experience  and  discipline  and 
intelligence  bent  on  success.  He  is  in  the  coils  of  the  most  com- 
plete detective  organization  in  the  world.  He  is  threatened, 
brow-lxuitcn,  adjured,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  melodrama  arc 
employed  to  touch  his  feelings  and  to  excite  his  passions.  And  in 
|  those  rare  instances  in  which  human  ingenuity  and  insistence 
arc  overcome  and  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty"  rendered  by  a  French 
jury,  we  may  be  sure  either  that  the  defendant  is  so  obviously  in- 
nocent that  condemnation  would  be  farcical,  or  that  facts  have 
been  proved  which  have  brought  to  the  surface  those  deep  |>os- 
sessions  of  human  nature  against  which  for  six  thousand  years 
nobles  and  princes,  kings  and  emperors,  all  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  tyranny,  oppression  and  corruption,  have  striven  in 
vain. 

SUBSTANTIAL  JUSTICE  VINDICATED. 

I  remember  a  conspicuous  triumph  of  this  sort  in  which,  for 
once,  substantial  justice  was  vindicated,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  January  last.  Of  course  I  refer 
to  it  as  my  learned  friend  referred  to  the  cases  of  insanity  ;  not 
as  testimony  in  the  case,  not  as  a  legal  precedent,  not  as  having 
|  an  immediate  relation  to  the  duties  you  are  sworn  to  discharge, 
but  as  an  advocate  may  alluue  to  an  historical  event,  to  a  passage 
in  poetry,  to  a  scene  in  a  drama  or  a  novel,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  an  idea.  On  November  27th,  of  last  year,  Madame 
llugues,  wife  of  Clovis  Ungues,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  shot 
and  killed  a  detective  named  Morin,  commission  agent,  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  for  having  grossly  anil  repeatedly  slandered 
her.  On  her  trial,  in  the  presence  of  Ministers  of  State,  of  Am- 
bassadors, of  Members  of  Parliament,  of  dignitaries,  liarristers, 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  fashion,  before  a  representative  audience 
of  the  beauty,  the  chivalry  and  the  intellect  of  France, she  avowed 
the  deed  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  meant  to  kill 
him,  regrel  that  be  suffered  so  long,  but  I  feel  no  remorse.  If 
you  believe  me  guilty,  condemn  me  ;  if  you  can  understand  the 
moral  torture  I  have  endured,  acquit  me." 


In  the  Chinese  book  of  Reward*  and  PtinMments,  occur 
two  or  three  very  short  passages,  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  learned  counsel: 

"  Do  not  inflict  injury  secretly  on  the  virtuous. 

"  Do  not  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  men  to  deceive  them 
with  lying  words. 

"  Do  not  invent  falsehoods  nor  employ  artifice  ami  fraud. 

"  Do  not  destroy  the  merit  acquired  by  others. 

"  Do  not  insult  men  and  triumph  over  them. 

"  When  you  see  others  ]x>ssessed  of  riches  do  not  desire  that 
they  may  lose  or  dissipate  them. 

"Do  not  invent  calumnies  against  innocent  people. 

"  Do  not  mislead  the  multitude  with  false  doctrine." 

I  thank  the  District  Attorney  for  suggesting  to  me  these  la- 
conic readings,  which  prove  that  Mongolian  semi-barbarism  is  su- 
perior to  much  of  this  prosecution. 

The  learned  District  Attorney,  gentlemen,  should  have  told 
you  that  the  articles  are  relevant,  and  should  enter  into  your 
deliberations  when  you  grapple  with  the  question  of  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  what  are  termed  "  exciting  causes."  The 
Court  has  so  decided,  and  he  cannot  overrule  the  Court.  It  does 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  articles  are  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  exciting  causes.  They  simply  tend  to 
prove  them,  and  whether  they  have  proved  them  or  not  I  shall 
discuss  hereafter.  If  they  were  irrelevant  they  would  be  harm- 
less and  the  efforts  which  have  been  so  ineffectually  made,  first,  to 
justify  it,  and,  secondly,  to  induce  you  to  pass  them  by,  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  I  take  these  efforts  to  import  that  they 
they  have  not  been  and  that  they  could  not  be  justified. 

EXCITINO  CAUSES. 

And  as  a  practical  admission  that  they  were  causes  of  the  most 
exciting  nature,  and  that  they  are  most  damaging  to  this  prose- 
cution. 

"  I  have  heard 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions." 
Mr.  McAllister  has  pretty  thoroughly  disposed  of  the  opening 
of  the  State,  but  it  contains  some  other  points  to  which,  in  their 
appropriate  places,  I  may  hereafter  draw  your  attention. 

I  will  not  repeat  my  own  opening,  in  which  there  was  one  mis- 
take, when  I  stated  that  battery  was  included  in  the  charge  laid  in 
the  information.  The  error  was  natural,  hut  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided,  and  supported  its  decision  with  irrefragable  reason- 
ing, that  a  man  accused  of  assault  to  murder  cannot  lie  convicted 
of  battery. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  sufficiently  defined  the  elements  of  each 
offense  of  which  the  defendant  might  be  found  guilty  if  the  proofs 
convince  you  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  I  shall  not  go  over  that 
ground.  I  shall  preliminarily  state  the  leading  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  defendant,  and  then  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sumptions in  his  favor  have  not  been  overcome  by  the  State ;  that 
he  ought  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  both  of  mental  disease  at 
the  time  of  this  shooting,  and  self-defense,  and  that  these  two 
lines  of  defense  do  not  conflict,  but  mutually  aid  each  other. 

FAIRNESS  AS  A  RIGHT. 

I  shall  proceed,  gentlemen,  on  the  theory  that  we  have  the  right 
to  anticipate  fairness  in  the  closing  argument,  which  you  will- 
doubtless  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  The  leading  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  here,  though  vigorous  and  able  counsel,  has 
passed  beyond  the  period  of  life  when  he  is  subject  to  the  par- 
donable errors  of  youth  and  inexjiericnee.  He  has  been  a  judge. 
He  knowB  what  a  just  prosecution  means,  and  I  have  reasonable 
confidence  that  he  will  keep  himself  within  proper  limits  in 
making  his  speech,  which  we  will  have  no  opportunity  to  answer. 
I  proceed  also  on  the  theory,  which  I  believe  to  be  well  founded, 
that  you  fully  comprehend  the  importance  and  the  \aluc  of  the 
presumptions  of  innocence  and  good  character  upon  which  I  dwelt 
in  my  opening,  and  how  they  distinguished  our  judicial  system 
from 'that  which  prevails  under  despotic  governments.  Even  in 
France,  while  it  is  true  that  a  form  of  government  partly  republi- 
can has  been  adopted,  there  are  as  yet  but  few  personal  rights 
which  have  received  legal  recognition.  The  system  which  prevails 
there  in  reference  to  persons  accused  of  crime  is  in  most  respects 
the  opposite  of  that  which  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  which, 
unless  it  should  be  undermined,  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  liberty  and  political  independence. 

THE  LAW  OF  FRANCE. 

In  France,  the  defendant  in  a  prosecution  by  the  government 
from  the  instant  of  his  arrest  is  presumed  to  be  guilty.  He  is 
obliged,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  pay  visits  to  the  Jmje  d'lntitntc- 
turn,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  our  examining  or  commit- 
ting magistrate,  and  in  seclusion  and  surrounded  by  every  possi- 
ble incentive  to  confession,  he  has  to  submit  to  a  series  of  search- 
ing cross-examinations,  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  his  guilt. 
Whether  he  sjieaks  or  remains  silent,  every  circumstance  is  con- 
strued against  him.  When  he  reaches  the  Assizes  Court,  in 
which  the  trial  takes  place,  he  does  not  find  himself,  as  with  us, 
under  the  protection  of  a  tribunal  in  which  the  highest  principles 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  law  are  steadily  applied  for  his 


MOMENTARY    CLIMAX  OF  FRENZY. 

She  further  asserted  that  the  law,  as  administered  in  France, 
would  not  protect  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  and  that  she  was 
compelled  to  defend  herself,  and  when  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  influences  against  her,  after  this  unhappy  lady  had 
lieen  questioned,  cross-questioned,  badgered  and  tortured  for 
hours,  the  jury  recognized  the  momentary  climax  of  frenzy  in 
which  the  act  was  done  and  acquitted  her,  the  verdict  was  not  only 
received  with  popular  acclamations,  but  it  won  the  deliberate  ap 
proval  of  civilized  mankind.  The  moral  of  this  episode,  thus  illus- 
tratively employed,  isobvious.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine.it 
would  lie  an  anti-American  doctrine,  to  hold  that  words  spoken  or 
written  can  justify  an  act  of  physical  violence  by  a  sane  man.  But 
that  right  of  self-protection,  of  self-defense,  upon  which  all  law  and 
government  are  themselves  based,  which  is  the  very  source  and 
origin  of  the  social  bond,  does  not  extend  only  to  the  body  and  to 
its  members,  and  to  the  individualized  life  which  they  segregate 
and  inclose,  but  to  reputation,  which  is  the  product  of  character, 
and  without  which  life  itself  is  valueless,  and  the  community,  the 
public,  the  State,  juries,  courts,  the  law,  must  guard  not  one, 
but  both,  or  necessity  will  compel  men  to  vindicate  themselves. 

A  CASE  OF  UNEVEN  JUSTICE. 

That  justice  would  be  very  uneven  which  refused  to  protect  a 
citizen  against  the  abuse  of  a  personal  journalist,  but  punished 
him  by  fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  especially  if  he  be  acting 
under  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  for  supplying  the  deficiency, 
not  of  the  law,  but  of  its  administration. 

I  now  take  up  the  line  of  argument  I  have  already  indicated, 
and  I  regret,  for  your  sake,  first,  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  me  to 
address  you  at  all,  and,  second,  that  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  a 
method  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  tedious.  Mr.  McAllister's 
unanswerable  address  left  but  little,  if  anything,  to  add.  He  has 
discussed  and  ably  told  about  ever}'  strong  point  in  the  case,  and 
the  only  thing  left  for  me  is  to  supplement  his  synthetical  group- 
ing of  the  main  facts  by  an  analysis,  such  as  I  have  the  power 
and  ability  to  make,  of  the  testimony  itself.  If  I  fail  to  discharge 
that  duty,  although  it  may  be  superfluous  for  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  be  self-condemned,  for  it  is  an  inflexible  obligation  resting 
upon  counsel  to  look  solely  to  theirclient,  and  to  leave  nothing  un- 
presented  which  might  affect  his  interests,  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  utter  some  word  or  develop  some  thought  that  may  meet 
an  inquiry  in  your  minds,  and  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  I  trust  you  may  be  compensated  for  the  comparative  dull- 
ness of  mv  observations. 

A  TRUTH-SEEKING  JURY. 

Without  designing  any  flattery,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  from 
the  attention  you  have  manifested  while  this  enormous  record  has 
been  accumulating,  that  you  are  really  anxious  to  reach  the  truth 
in  this  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  you  to  suppose 
the  contrary.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  appreciate  my  own  anxiety, 
which  is  shared  by  my  colleague,  and,  of  course,  by  the  defendant 
and  those  interested  in  him,  and  bear  with  me  while  I  express 
such  views  as  I  have  to  offer,  even  though,  in  some  degree,  they 
merely  duplicate  the  views  which  have  already  been  presented. 
Without  further  prelude  then,  I  plunge  at  once  into  the  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  the  defendant- 
He  was  born  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1857,  in  San  Francisco. 
When  he  was  about  five  years  old  he  was  ill  for  five  months  with 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life.  After- 
ward, while  his  father,  Clans  Spreckels,  was  absent  in  New  York, 
he  was  again  very  sick  and  his  life  was  endangered.  Mr.  Spreck- 
els, I  mean  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  w  ho  has  been  examined  at  very 
considerable  length,  tells  you,  speaking  of  his  early  life,  that  his 
disposition  was  "  pleasant,  cheerful,"  quotingthe  two  words  which 
Mr.  Spreckels  used,  "  that  he  was  fond  of  home  and  of  his  family, 
which  embraced  altogether  thirteen  children,  three  daughtcrsand 
ten  sons,  of  whom  but  five,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  are 
now  living." 

WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

This  family  has  indeed  been  afflicted.  Eight  times  they  have 
been  visited  by  Azrael,  the  dark  Angel  of  Death,  and  yet  the  wit- 
ness reminds  me  of  Wordsworth's  "  village  maid,"  who  counted 
the  dead  with  the  living,  and  insisted  "  We  are  seven,"  when  he 
said,  "  We  have  a  family  of  thirteen."  But  I  will  draw  the  veil 
over  these  reminiscences  of  the  unforgotten  past,  merely  observ- 
ing that  the  Spreckels  family  arc  and  have  been  what  ali  families 
ought  to  be,  affectionate,  united,  and  therefore  strong,  a  compact 
bundle  and  not  separate  twigs.  The  defendant  was  the  book- 
keeper for  his  father  at  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  from  the 
time  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
until  the  date  of  the  accident,  April,  1880,  when  he  was  a  little 
over  twenty-three.  His  education  was  not  that  of  a  young  man 
brought  up  to  luxury  and  idleness,  although  you  may  be  sure  bis 
opportunities  for  th<  se  methods  of  self-destruction  have  been  nu- 
merous during  his  brief  life,  but  such  as  might  have  been  exact- 
ed in  the  case  of  a  youth  who  had  German  parents,  who  had  vol- 
untarily and  permanently  transferred  themselves  to  an  American 
community.  He  was  reared  to  industry  and  temperance,  and  re- 
ceived a  thorough  business  training,  after  the  manner  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  born,  and  with  whom  his  lot  was 
cast. 

EXEMPLARY  IN  HABITS. 

His  habits  must  have  been  exemplary;  because  we  find  him  first 


to  have  lived  with  his  parents  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  bis 
:  mother,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of 
j  any  good  young  man;  and  second,  to  have  been  an  early 
riser,  which  is  inconsistent  with  dissipation,  either  intellectual  or 
social;  and,  third,  to  have  been  fond  of  outdoor  recreations  and 
amusements  which  produce  results  upon  general  physical  health 
and  morals  vastly  different  from  those  which  flow  from  the  un- 
wholesome excitements  of  the  haunts  of  viciousness.  He  was  put 
to  active  labor  and  invested  with  practical  responsibilities  at  an 
early  age,  and  except  through  causes  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible, he  has  ever  since  been  energetically  employed.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manner  are  those  of  a  young  American  gentleman, 
tested  by  that  noblest  standard,  which  our  institutions  and  op- 
portunltiee  have  enabled  us  to  create,  and  which  is  independent 
of  all  considerations  of  birth  or  rank,  and  leaves  the  man,  what- 
ever the  advantages  or  disadvantages  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
where  he  chooses  to  place  himself.  A  number  of  his  associates 
have  been  witnesses  before  you,  and  they  prove  that  his  sym- 
pathies and  aspirations  have" been  elevating  and  not  lowering.  A 
young  man  who  has  among  his  close  friends  such  men  as  William 
Center,  W.  J.  Walter,  H.  Kohler,  and  others  like  them,  needs  no 
higher  personal  recommendation. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  REPUTATION. 

A  young  man  who  could  prove  so  exceptionally  good  a  reputa- 
tion for  peace  and  quietness  as  this  defendant  has  proved  by 
representative  citizens  of  all  ages  and  classes,  has  gained  that 
which  no  money  can  buy  and  which  no  personal  journalist  can 
destroy.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  and  illustrated  by 
citations  the  legal  value  of  reputation,  and,  by  your  own  observa- 
tion and  experience, and  by  your  own  feelings,  you  know  its  popu- 
lar value,  and  on  this  point  I  am  iicrfectly  •willing  to  place 
Michael  H.  de  Young  and  Adolph  B.  Spreckels  side  by  side  and 
let  you  judge  between  them,  especially  when  you  remember  that 
whenever  in  a  criminal  case  there  iB*  a  conflict  in  the  evidence 
about  a  material  fact  which  raises  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury',  character  alone  may  resolve  that  doubt.  Let  me  hurriedly 
recall  to  your  attention  the  persons  who  cheerfully  and  strongly 
testified  in  this  respect  for  the  defendant,  so  that  you  may  de- 
termine what  weight  upon  any  issue  would  be  given  to  their 
views,  even  if  not  expressed  under  oath.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned William  Center,  W.  J.  Walter  and  Henry  Kohler,  who 
are  of  different  walks  in  life,  but  all  united  in  their  friendship  for 
the  defendent,  and  all  as  true  as  steel  and  free  from  the  possi- 
bility of  reproach. 

But  what  do  you  sav  of  George  C.  Perkins,  an  ex-Governor  of 
the  State  and  a  leading  member  of  the  house  of  Goodall,  Perkins 
&  Co.? 

Of  A.  Cheeseborough,  a  merchant  here  since  1870,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company? 

Of  Henry  B.  Williams,  one  of  the  mercantile  pillars  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  head  of  the  house  just  mentioned,  whole-souled, 
manly,  scrupulous,  and  not  only  answers  the  main  question,  but 
voluntarily  states  that  the  defendant  is  a  "  warm-hearted  young 
man,"  and  that  everything  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  him  was 
favorable? 

MORE  ENCOMIUMS. 

Of  Captain  W.  H.  Taylor,  almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  old 
California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  now  the  President  of 
the  Risdon  Iron  Works? 

Of  A.  P.  Hotaling,  the  head  of  an  inqwrtant  establishment, 
whose  name  will  ]>erhaps  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  learned 
counsel  who  is  to  close  this  argument? 

Of  William  F.  Whittier,  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  whose  ap- 
l>earance  here  might  have  reminded  the  chief  prosecuting  witness 
of  the  ancient  adage  that  "those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
never  throw  stones?" 

Of  Edward  Kruse,  of  Kruse  &  Eales,  whose  nephew  went  to 
Europe  with  defendant  after  his  mastoid  process  had  been  lacer- 
ated? 

Of  C.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Wilmerding  &  Co.,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  their  ages,  was  attracted  to  the  defendant  through 
their  mutual  liking  for  good  horses  and  the  open  air? 

Of  Joseph  D.  Grant,  son  of  Adam  Grant  of  Murphy,  Grant  & 
Co.,  who  gave  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  defendant  is  not 
a  bloodthirsty  or  a  dangerous  person,  by  detailing  the  only  quar- 
rel in  which  he  had  ever  known  him  to  be  engaged,  which  was  a1 
slight  misunderstanding  at  Marchand's  restaurant,  having  no  con- 
sequence and  made  up  on  the  spot? 

SCANDALOUS  DUPLICITY. 

Speaking  of  this  little  misunderstanding,  gentlemen,  I  am  re- 
minded that  on  page  571  of  the  transcript  our  very  efficient  re- 
porters have  made  a  serious  mistake,  w  hich  ought  not  to  go  down 
to  posterity  uncorrected,  either  in  an  "embryonic"  or  a  "crystal- 
ized"  form.  They  represent  Mr.  Lloyd  as  having  inquired  where 
Marchand's  restaurant  is.  The  inquiry  was  in  fact  made  by  Judge 
Campbell,  and  its  scandalous  duplicity  is  illustrated  to  be  the  fact 
that  while  Mr.  Lloyd  lives  here  he  probably  does  not  know  where 
the  restaurant  is,  but  although  Judge  Campbell  resides  in  Tucson, 
1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  he  could  find  his  way  there 
blindfolded  and  alone. 

But  leaving  Marchand's  restaurant  for  the  present,  and  hoping 
that  my  learned  friend  has  repented  of  his  attempt  to  mislead  yon 
on  so  important  a  branch  of  the  case,  and  that  the  next  time  he 
visits  the  restaurant  it  may  bring  forth  "  works  meet  for  his  re- 
pentance," I  recur  to  the  question  of  reputation. 

What  do  you  say,  then,  of  Grove  Avers,  connected  with  the 
house  of  Holbrook,  Stetson  &  Merrill? 

Of  Frederick  W.  Gibbs,  formerly  of  Gibbs  &  Holmes  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  now  of  G.  W.  Gibbs  &  Co.  of  this  city,  and  who, 
although  he  has  been  a  Supervisor,  has  a  character  as  solid  as  his 
business? 

Of  Cornelius  O'Connor,  real  estate  dealer  and  mariner,  who  has 
known  the  defendant  since  he  was  an  infant? 

Of  J.  B.  F.  Davis,  an  insurance  agent,  who  has  always  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  defendant  during  nearly  his  whole  life? 

"  EXCELSIOR." 

Of  Charles  Watson,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  California  Sugar 
Refinery  for  fifteen  years,  who  has  seen  the  defendant  very 
frequently,  when  he  was  keeping  books;  must  have  met  him 
almost  daily  among  the  employees  in  the  very  situation  in  which 
a  vain  and  consequential  youth  would  have  made  himself  most 
disagreeable  ? 

Of  Peter  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  refinery,  who  has 
witnessed  its  growth  from  its  small  beginnings  to  its  present 
massive  proportions,  and  who,  until  the  past  year,  was  thrown 
into  daily  contact  with  the  defendant? 

Of  John  A.  Hogan,  the  coo|icr  on  Jones  street,  who  has  had  the 
best  possible  op|xirtunities  to  estimate  the  male  portion  of  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels'  family  for  the  last  sixteen  years? 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  named  all  the  witnesses  to  the  de- 
fendant's reputation,  but  I  have  mentioned  nineteen,  and  that  is 
enough.  Tfcey  represent  about  every  situation  in  which  a  boy 
or  a  young  man  can  be  placed  in  a  heterogeneous  community  just 
emerging  from  a  provincial  to  a  cosmojiolitaii  condition.  They 
have  been  familiar  with  the  defendant  in  business  and  in  society, 
in  his  own  house  and  on  the  street,  on  water  and  on  land;  they 
have  met  him  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  factory,  in  clubs  and 
in  yachts,  on  the  road,  in  every  place  where  respectable  human 
beings  congregate,  and  in  every  place  of  social  and  domestic  se- 
clusion ;  they  are  of  all  ages  and  all  classes,  and  they  all  speak 
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but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  I  should  interpret  by  the  word 
"  ENcelsior." 

THE  BEST  WITNESSES. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  impression  should  be  passed  as  an 
hallucination,  a  delusion  or  an  illusion,  but  prior  to  this  trial,  I 
always  supposed  that  silence  was  the  best  evidence  of  reputation, 
and  that  w  hen  evidence  upon  that  subject  was  desired,  a  man's 
acquaintances  and  friends,  who  not  only  knew  him,  but  had  been 
in  the  situation  to  hear  him  discussed",  were  the  best  and  the 
most  competent  witnesses. 

I  never  heard  any  conversation  about  the  reputation  of  Henry 
B.  Williams,  for  instance,  although  1  have  been  in  places  where 
it  would  have  been  talked  about,  if  it  had  ever  been  questioned. 
And  for  these  reasons  I  should  not  hesitate  to  testify  that  it  was 
beyond  reproach.  But  the  cross-examination  of  our  witnesses 
were  either  pointless  and  totally  ineffective,  or  for  these  manv 
years  I  have  labored  under  a  great  mistake. 

Those  cross-examinations  were  directed  to  two  i>oints  :  First, 
that  the  witnesses  never  heard  the  defendant's  reputation  dis- 
cussed, although  they  knew  not  only  him  but  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances;  and  second!  that  their  relations  with 
him  in  business  or  in  society  were  intimate  and  of  long  standing. 

If  these  facts  weaken  their  testimony,  the  rule  would  be  that 
witnesses  on  reputation  should  be  selected  from  strangers  who  had 
not  known  the  defendant,  or  those  who  did  not  know  him,  who 
were  in  every  respect  further  removed  from  him— who  were,  in 
fact,  in  the  same  condition  of  mind  in  which  you  gentlemen  called 
yourselves  when  you  were  sworn  to  try  this  case. 

Such  ignorance  might  be  blissful  to  the  w  itnesses  themselves, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  destroy  their  usefulness  alike  to  the 
defendant  and  to  the  State.  I  prefer  still  to  retain  my  original 
impression  that,  in  the  matter  of  reputation,  silence  is  golden  and 
speech  is  silver,  and  that  when  you  seek  for  information  on  this 
topic  you  must  apply  to  those  who  possess  it. 

But  I  have  said  enough  about  the  early  life  and  character  of 
Adolph  B.  Spreekels,  and  with  this  introduction  I  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  next  branch  of  the  case. 

A  YOl'NO  man's  prospects. 
You  know  something  of  his  prospects  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  started  out  "on  the  mail  on  that 
April  or  May  morning  in  1880,  driving  his  handsome  horse  with 
a  little  of  the  carelessness  of  youth,  and  gaily  snapping  his  whip 
as  he  passed  Carsten's  store;  the  possessor  of  an  unstained  name 
and  a  host  of  devoted  friends,  practically  equipped  for  the  duties 
of  life  and  already  trusted  as  few  men  of  his  age  have  been  trusted, 
with  innumerable  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  success  di- 
rectly  in  his  path;  handsome,  bright,  cheerful,  amiable,  with 
that  peculiar  temperament  which  renders  a  man  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  wholesome  enjoyments,  and,  alas,  to  the  disappoint- 
ments and  the  sufferings  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  men  are 
subjected . 

Under  all  these  circumstances  must  not  life  have  been  for  him 
earnest,  real  and  beautiful  ?  He  may  have  been  sunk  in  happy 
revery,  °r  reveling  in  those  rose-colored  dreams  which  fill  man- 
hood in  its  earliest  stages  with  intense  delight ;  but  whatever  his 
thoughts  may  have  been,  he  was  not  anticipating  an  introduction 
into  scenes  of  violence,  still  less  forecasting  the  probability  that 
some  day  he  might  be  accused  of  crime  ? 

Who  could  then  have  conjectured  that  within  four  years  and  a 
half  he  would  be  impelled  to  shoot  the  traducer  of  his  father,  of 
bis  brothers,  and  of  himself?  What  was  there  then  to  indicate 
that  his  disposition  and  character  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
revolutionized?  There  was  in  him  no  trace  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  assassins  are  constructed.  He  was  not  self-conscious, 
pretentious,  testy,  insubordinate  and  passionate,  but  modest, 
simple,  gentlemanly,  self-possessed,  generous,  manly,  sweet,  and 
yet  strong  in  his  nature— a  young  man  who  had  a  faculty,  rare 
at  his  age,  of  making  atid  retaining  friends. 

A  CHANGED  MAX. 

Why  did  this  young  man  shoot  Michael  H.  de  Young  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1884?  Something  must  have  occurred,  some 
changes  must  have  been  wrought  in  him  (I  speak  now  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  apart  from  the  line  of  self-defense);  or  he  would 
never  have  done  this  deed.  What  was  it,  and  what  caused  this 
change  ?   These  are  the  questions  I  now  intend  to  consider. 

And  they  bring  me,  first  to  the  accident  and  its  consequences, 
the  predisposing  causes  to  which  so  many  allusions  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  trial ;  second,  to  the  articles  in  the 
Chronicle  as  the  exciting  causes  ;  third,  to  the  effect  which 
these  united  causes  produced  on  the  defendant,  as  manifested  by 
his  appearance,  manner,  expressions  and  conduct ;  and,  fourth, 
to  the  act  itself,  including  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  so  much 
as  I  have  to  say  on  the  question  of  self-defense,  and  asking  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  have  an  insane 
impulse  and  to  act  in  self-defense  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency  between  the  claim  that 
the  shooting  may  be  legally  justifiable  by  reason  of  the  conduct 
of  the  party  shot,  and  that  it  occurred  through  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  in  the  individual  w  ho  fired. 

Now,  I  bring  your  attention  directly  to  the  actions  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  more  especially  at  this  moment  to  the  accounts 
which  have,  been  given  here  of  the  effects  of  the  accident  itself. 
The  first  witness  in  the  order  of  events  is  Frederick  Carsten,  the 
blind  man,  who  had  known  the  defendant  and  his  brother,  C.  A. 
Spreekels,  when  thev  attended  the  High  School  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Dupont  and  Bush  streets,  as  far  back  as  1871  and  1872, 
and  who  then,  when  the  accident  occurred,  occupieda  storeatthe 
northeast  corner  of  Mission  and  Seventeenth  streets,  about  900 
feet  from  the  residence  of  Claus  Spreekels  and  about  200  feet  from 
Hoff  Adams',  where  the  defendant  was  found  by  the  witness  after 
the  accident. 

THE  ACCIDENT. 

Mr.  Carsten  observed  the  defendant  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  as  was  his  custom,  driving  past  his  store  with  a  hue 
horse,  and,  as  young  men  will  sometimes  do,  holding  the  reins 
loosely  in  one  hand  and  cracking  a  very  pretty  whip  with  the 
other;  immediately  afterward  he  heard  "an  awful  rumpus,"  and, 
running  to  Hoff  Adams',  found  that  the  horse  and  buggy  had  dis- 
appeared and  that  the  defendant  was  up  against  the  fence,  resting 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  with  his  clothing  bedraggled  and 
dirty,  but  not  insensible. 

He  placed  him  on  his  feet,  when  the  defendant  balanced  himself 
with  his  hands  upon  the  fence,  proving  how  badly  he  was  shaken; 
but,  with  the  usual  pride  of  youth,  denied  that  he  was  hurt,  and 
expressed  solicitude  about  his  horse.  Then  Mr.  Carsten  assisted 
him,  that  is,  took  hold  of  him,  and  they  went  to  the  store,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  chair.  Afterward— how  long  afterward  does 
not  appear— he  washed  himself  and  went  home,  having  walked 
200  feet  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Carsten,  and  900  feet  by  himself,  a 
total  distance  of  1,400  feet,  or  three  hundred  yards  and  two-thirds. 

A  PREPOSTEROl'S  BLOOE8TION. 

Now  it  is  claimed  here  that,  first,  because  he  was  not  absolutely 
and  immediately  insensible,  and  second,  because  he  walked  home, 
he  did  not  suffer  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  in  truth  was 
notseriously  injured,  in  face  of  the  consequences  of  the  accident,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer  and  Dr. 
Levi  C.  Lane,  both  professionally  eminent  and  one  renowned.  . 

This  suggestion  was  preposterous,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
confirmed  by  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Stallard,  who,  on  the  few  facts  he  learned 


in  the  court-room,  while  conceding  the  seriousness  of  the  injury, 
questioned  the  diagnosis  of  the  attending  physician. 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  a  little  plain  sense 
will  lead  you  to  an  accurate  conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the 
case.  Can  you  not  suppose  an  instance  of  a  man's  receiving  an 
injury  on  the  head  and  walking  a  mile  before  he  fell  and  died  '.' 
Would  there  be  anything  extraordinary  in  the  statement  that  a 
person  shot  through  the  head,  or  even  through  the  heart,  had  run 
a  block  or  two  before  his  energy  was  exhausted? 

Ills  MENIAL  CONDITION. 

What,  however,  was  the  condition  of  the  defendant  when  he 
reached  his  father's  home,  the  home  where,  like  every  good  un- 
married son,  he  had  constantly  rested  when  in  San  Francisco;  the 
home  where  Mr.  Center  had  visited  him  for  sixteen  years;  the 
home  to  which,  even  beyond  his  brothers  and  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years,  he  has  constantly  adhered  w  ith  unusual  good 
sense?  The  defendant  realizing  that  he  could  not  bean  impar- 
tial  judge  of  his  own  mental  condition,  and  that  his  own  statements 
on  that  subject  would  necessarily  he  received  with  some  hesitation, 
and  perhaps  loath  to  admit  that  his  naturally  clear  intellect  has 
ever  been  for  the  moment  clouded  or  morbid,  has  refrained  from 
testifying  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  the  only  two  witnesses  we 
hav  e  to  his  appearance  when  he  first  reached  the  house  of  his  pa- 
rents after  the  injury  arc  his  father  and  his  brother,  C.  A. 
Spreekels. 

Mr  Claus  Spreekels  says  that  when  he  first  saw  him  he  was 
leaning  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  that  be  asked  him  whether  he 
was  hurt,  and  he  replied  :  "  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  not  much,  but 
I  feel  kind  of  dizzv  like,"  anil  that  he  was  pale  and  did  not  feel 
right  in  his  head,  but  otherwise  was  not  hurt.  I  read  from  record, 
page  78.=i. 

INSEI.FISII  DEVOTION. 

You  see  here  a  proud  young  man  enduring  pain  without  display, 
if  in  fact  the  reaction  from  the  fall  had  then  fairly  begun,  and 
an  unselfish  and  devoted  son  seeking  to  relieve  his  father  and 
mother  from  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

C.  A.  Spreekels,  the  youngest  brother,  gives  this  account  of 
what  he  observed:  It  ma  in  the  morning.  1  was  coming  down 
from  my  room,  and  I  had  got  at  the  head  of  the  stairs-  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  he  informed  me  that  be  had  had  an  Accident.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  was  hurt,  and  he  said,  "  No,  i  don't  think 
1  am,"  but  he  said,  "The  only  trouble  is  that  I  cannot  see  very 
well."    He  appeared  to  be  stupefied  and  stunned. 

Q. — Did  he  walk  well?  How  was  that?  A.— Well,  not  very 
well.    He  seemed  to  be  tottering  along. 

<J. — What  took  place  then?  A.— I  Informed  my  father  that  he 
was  hurt,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  that  be  was  more  seriously 
hurt  than  he  imagined.    I  read  from  record,  pages  702-63. 

Here  is  the  impression  made  at  once  upon  the  brother  of  the 
defendant.  He  was  indeed  "more  seriously  hurt  than  he  imag- 
ined," or  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  Let  me,  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  exposition  of  my  views,  sum- 
marise the  results  of  this  accident,  as  illustrated, 

First— By  the  members  of  his  family  and  by  his  friends. 

Second — By  our  medical  witnesses,  Drs.  Lane  and  Plummer. 

Third— By  the  medical  witnesses  introduced  in  rebuttal  by  the 
prosecution,  who  strongly  and  involuntarily  confirm  our  state- 
ments of  "  predisposing  cause." 

WHAT  HIS  RKLATIVES  SAY. 

First,  then,  w  hat  do  the  members  of  the  defendant's  family  and 
his  friends  tell  us  about  the  consequences  of  this  accident  ? 

The  first  witness  upon  this  point  is  Mr.  Claus  Spreekels.  He 
informs  us  that  the  defendant  was  in  bed  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks  he  attempted  to  resume 
work  at  the  office  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company,  where 
his  brother  had  been  employed  to  assist  him  and  became  his  vir- 
tual substitute. 

He  had  to  go  to  his  father  and  admit  that  he  could  not  do  at 
that  time  a  simple  sum  In  addition,  because  the  figures,  to  use 
Mr.  Claus  Spreekels'  expression,  "  ran  into  each  other,"  showing 
that  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  difficulty  the  point 
where  it  w  as  absolutely  concentrated  was  the  brain  of  this  defend- 
ant. He  was  sent  to  Aptos  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  Mr.  Claus  Spreekels  tells  us  that  he  has  never  since, 
using  the  very  expression  itself,  "  resumed  regular  work."  As 
Mr.  Spreekels  adds,  "he  has  been  more  or  less  troubled  with 
headaches." 
This  is  at  page  785  of  the  record. 

PETTY  METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

There  were  two  manifestations  by  counsel  of  the  other  side  in 
reference  to  this  and  similar  evidence  which  strike  me  as  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  petty  methods,  not  of  counsel  themselves,  but  of 
the  powers  of  the  prosecution.  I  allude  to  their  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  belittle  the  injury  to  the  defendant's  head,  and  to  separate 
the  concussion  of  the  brain  which  he  experienced  from  the  subse- 
quent trouble  in  his  ear,  and  their  parenthetical  attempt  to  extract 
a  drop  of  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  of  mismanagement 
and  nepotism  in  the  conduct  of  Uie  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Commer- 
cial Company  and  its  successor,  by  showing  that  the  defendant 
had  drawn  a  salary  while  not  fully  discharging  the  duties  of  sec- 
retary. I  shall  not  stop  to  comment  upon  the  self-evident  absurd- 
ities of  these  ineffectual  struggles,  but  will  simply  observe  that 
the  direct  continuity  between  the  abscess  in  his  ear  and  the  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  is  as  plain  as  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  brain  itself. 

Still  continuing  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Claus  Spreekels,  he 
informs  us  that  about  six  months  after  the  accident  the  defend- 
ant became  afflicted  in  the  ear,  which  next  to  the  eye,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  human  body;  that  he  was 
taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Lane,  who  got  out  of  bed, 
placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  performed  an 
operation  upon  him,  which  gave  him  temporary  relief;  that  his 
pain  recurred  with  such  intense  severity  that  he  had  to  be  watched 
to  prevent  him  from  committing  suicide;  that  he  endured  such 
agony  that  he  often  said  he  wished  he  was  dead;  that  a  second 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Plummer,  which  produced  a  more 
free  discharge  of  purulent  matter, and, in  some  measure, assuaged  his 
suffering;  and,  that,  after  this,  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Plummer 
to  New  York,  where  he  consulted  other  physicians;  and  that  he  af- 
terwards made  the  tour  around  the  world,  which  terminated  in 
April,  1882. 

TRACES  OF  MENTAL  MORBIDITY. 

This  gives  you  ill  condensed  form  from  the  lips  of  hiH  own 
father  the  history  of  this  young  man  for  about  two  years.  The 
result, apart  from  the  sj>ecific  effect  of  the  articles  in  the  Chronicle, 
to  which  I  shall  allude  hereafter,  was  that,  after  the  fall  from  the 
buggy,  he  became,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Spreekels,  "a  dif- 
ferent man  entirely,  very  excitable— that  is,  anything  of  an  excit- 
ing nature  would  affect  him  much  more  severely  than  formerly." 
The  testimony  on  this  subject  embraces  quite  a  number  of  pages 
(from  785  to  789)  on  the  record.  I  shall  not  stop  to  read  them;  I 
state  their  results. 

And  the  traces  of  morbidity  in  the  brain,  aggravated  as  that 
condition  has  been  by  the  brutal  assaults  of  the  Chronicle,  have 
not  yet  disap|ieared,  as  you  will  notice  by  a  few  extracts  from  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Spreekels  by  Judge  Campbell,  after  the 
fact  had  been  drawn  out  that  the  defendant  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  John  D.  Spreekels  &  Bros. 

Q. — And  attends  to  his  business,  does  he  not?  A.  —He  cannot 
attend  I-  much  business. 


'  — He  cannot?  A.— No,  sir.  He  is  there,  around  attending  to 
sonic  business— what  he  can  do.  Some  days  he  is  not  as  well  as 
other  days.  Some  days  he  has  got  the  headaclie,  aud  some  days 
not.    That  is  just  bow  ii  is. 

O.  -  You  think  he  has  been  in  very  feeble  health?  A.  He  is  not 
in  feeble  health,  but  the  only  thing  is  his  head.  Ho  is  troubled 
greatly  sometimes  with  headache.  He  has  to  quit  sometimes  on 
account  of  it,  of  course. 

PLAIN-SPOKEN  MEN. 

There  is  one  thing  you  w  ill  notice  all  through  this  case,  and  you 
will  observe  it  most  conspicuously  in  every  member  of  the 
Spreekels  family,  and  that  is  that  whatovcr  they  have  to  say 
they  say  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  l>c  understood.  They 
don't  como  besorc  you  pretending  they  have  not  read  the  Chron- 
icle. It  is  a  common  thing  In  this  and  in  every  other  community 
for  men  to  assume  a  certain  grandiloquence,  if  I  may  use  tho  ex- 
pression, w  hich  they  do  not  really  |s>sscss,  and  w  hen  they  arc  re- 
ferring to  the  unfriendly  criticisms  contained  in  some  ncwspa|>or, 
to  say:  "My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  'of  such  a  date,'  or 
'it  has  been  suggested  to  me'  that  ii:  your  issue  of  such  a  date  such 
and  such  things  were  contained." 

But  these  men  belong  to  an  earnest  race,  a  race  marked 
throughout  all  the  history  of  modem  times  with  an  intense 
radical  earnestness,  which  iias  been  exemplified  not  merely  in  the 
literature  but  in  the  achievements  of  their  men,  and  when  they 
have  anything  to  say,  they  say  it  clearly,  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically. 

They  are  not  here  pretending  that  the  defendant  is  in  feeble 
health.  Here  is  a  young  man  blessed  with  a  constitution  which, 
but  for  the  accident  and  for  the  insults  of  this  most  infamous 
shoot,  would  have  carried  him  through  life,  with  less,  far  less, 
than  the  ordinary  troubles  and  evils  by  which  human  beings  are 
beset. 

t'NBECO.MIXO  TO  BELITTLE  BPRF.CKRLs'  INJURY. 

But  he  has  sustained  an  injury,  an  injury'  which  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of,  either  by  ironical  or  satirical  tones,  or  by  mimicry, 
or  by  foolish  pantomime,  or  anything  of  that.  But  they  are  in- 
juries which  speak  for  themselves,  not  merely  from  the  voice  of 
his  relatives  and  friends,  but  through  the  calmness  of  science. 
It  is  embodied  by  the  gentleman  by  whom  he  was  attended,  and 
it  don't  become  counsel— it  don't  become  anybody  in  this  case- 
to  dare  to  stand  before  a  jury  of  twelve  respectable  American  oit- 
izens  and  undertake  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  to  belittle 
the  injury  which  this  defendant  has  so  iticontcstahly  established. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreekels,  referring  to  the  departure  of  the  defend- 
ant from  this  State  on  his  trip  around  the  world,  says  that  he  left 
on  account  of  his  health,  and,  quoting  his  own  words,  "  and 
trouble  in  connection  with  his  head."  I  said  quoting  his  own 
words,  but  that  is  a  quotation  from  the  question  of  my  friend 
Judge  Campbell,  to  which  the  witness  answered  "  Yes."  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  record  at  page  754. 

This  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident;  but  friends,  as 
well  as  relatives,  noticed  the  change  which  the  injury  and  its  con- 
sequences wrought  in  him,  and  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  that 
1  am  only  speaking  of  predisposing  causes,  and  am  separating  the 
general  effect  of  the  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the  abscess  in 
the  ear  from  the  specific  effects  of  the  libels  in  the  Chionicle. 

ESDI  RINO  FRIENDSHIPS. 

Mr.  William  Center,  who  has  been  very  intimate  with  the  de- 
fendant and  his  family  for  many  years,  who  has  been  a  regular 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Claus  Spreekels,  and  who  has  attested 
the  sincerity  and  the  depth  of  his  friendship  during  the  whole  of 
this  protracted  trial,  recognized  a  marked  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  defendant  before  and  after  the  accident,  and  states 
that  while  he  used  to  be  very  buoyant,  sanguine  and  cheerful,  he 
became  "more  excitable"  and  "  less  under  self-control."  This 
Mr.  Center  observed,  especially  after  his  return  from  F.uropc, 
which  was  two  years  after  his  fall  from  the  buggy.  I  refer  to  tho 
record,  pages  908-909. 

I  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  venerable  Longfellow,  not  long 
deceased,  once  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  whom 
ho  represented  as  smarting  under  one  of  the  common  experiences 
of  life,  words  like  these; 

"  Come  back!  ye  friendships  long  departed, 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started, 
But  now  have  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun." 

But  the  friendships  which  this  young  man  contracted  in  his 
early  years  have  not  dried  up  in  his  maturity,  but  still  How  freely 
and  uninterruptedly  in  those  channels  w  hich  unite  heart  to  heart, 
and  do  not  evaporate  even  in  the  scorching  heat  of  calumny  and 
publicity.  The  corrupt  members  of  society  form  and  cannot  per- 
petuate these  sympathetic  relations. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  ACCIDENT. 

Isidor  Gutte  corroborates  Mr.  Center  and  says  that,  after  the 
acute  sickness  he  had,  the  defendant's  disposition  was  "changed," 
that  he  was  not  as  lively  and  cheerful  as  he  was  before.  (Page  920 
of  record.) 

Leon  Weill,  who  knew  him  slightly  before  his  trip  to  Europe, 
and  whose  testimony  is  mainly  restricted  to  one  incident,  to  which 
I  shall  hereafter  claim  your  attention,  speaks  of  his  former  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety  and  recognizes  the  trouble  with  his  head.  (Re- 
cord, page  922.) 

Samuel  Sussman  of  Ehnnan  &  Co.,  who  has  known  the  defend- 
ant since  1870,  mostly  in  a  business  way,  ami  who  had  always 
found  him  pleasant,  cheerful  and  agreeable,  thought  him  changed 
after  he  reached  here  in  1882.    (Record,  pages  707  and  708.) 

Here  are  four  witnesses,  besides  his  father  and  brother,  who 
prove  the  general  consequences  of  the  accident  and  the  trouble  in 
the  car,  so  fur  as  they  could  be  discovered  by  unscientific  persons, 
and  their  testimony 'is  uncontradicted,  although  you  can  easily 
see  from  the  array  Of  assistants  the  learned  private  counsel  have 
had,  backed  up  as  they  have  been  by  Mr.  De  Young  himself,  that 
San  Francisco  has  been  ransacked  for  evidence,  even  of  the  flimsi- 
est nature,  mere  threads  and  scraps  of  unsubstantiated  informa- 
tion, to  sustain  their  side  of  the  case. 

"STRONG  AS  HOLY  WRIT." 

But,  when  we  come  to  the  medical  witnesses,  tho  confirmation 
becomes  as  "  strong  as  Holy  Writ."  When  exact,  thorough, 
educated  and  experienced  men  like  Dr.  R.  II.  I'lummer  and  Dr. 
Levi  C.  Lane  appear  before  a  jury,  they  have  something  to  com- 
municate, and  they  say  what  they  mean.  They  do  not  decry  all 
thority  and  prefer  their  own  observations  to  books.  They  limit 
themselves  to  what  they  know,  and  that  they  know  completely. 
They  do  not  profess  to  be  alienists,  or  experts  in  insanity,  with  no 
special  education  or  practice  to  justify  tho  profession.  But  when 
they  deal  w  ith  physiology,  with  anatomy,  w  ith  surgery,  they  are 
at  home,  and  their  explanations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
lecture  which  Dr.  Plummer  delivered  here  lor  the  benefit  of  op- 
posing  counsel  would  have  been  a  model  for  any  institution  in 
the  work:.  Alter  that  cross -examination,  they  practically 
acknowledged  themselves  defeated,  and  wisely  lot  Dr.  Lano 
severely  alone.  If  thev  had  encountered  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, which  he  has  gracefully  dedicated  to  his  f. inner  precentor, 
Dr.  Cooper,  I  expect  my  friend,  Judge  Campbell,  would  have 
left  like  one  of  those  large  and  apparently  iron-clad  insects  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  which,  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  battered, 
expands  an  indefinite  number  of  very  gauzy  wings  and  makes  for 
home. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN— SUPPLEMENT. 


FOR  JOT  OR  FOR  SORROW. 

Dr.  Plummer  assigns  to  the  defendant  a  nervous  temperament, 
by  which  he  means  "  that  condition  of  mind  and  body  which  is 
characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system;  an  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  cheerful,  excitable  temperament,  one  in  which 
the  impulses  predominate  over  the  reasoning  powers."  (Record, 
page  652.) 

So  that  the  defendant  was  constituted  by  the  Creator  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  joy  or  sorrow,  for  the  illustration  in  his  own  history, 
which  has  been  spcitted  by  the  greatest  extremes,  of  the  fresh 
sparkle  and  bloom  of  Spring  and  the  ashen  gray  and  lurid  dark- 
ness of  Winter. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  injury  received  by  the  defendant  in 
1881,  Dr.  Plummer  was  called  to  his  side.  He  saw  and  studied 
the  case,  which  Dr.  Stallard  did  not,  even  to  the  extent  of  hearing 
Dr.  Plummer's  testimony,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  determining 
that  it  was  one,  not  of  ordinary,  but  of  severe,  concussion  of  the 
brain.  His  diagnosis  was  not  derived  from  the  defective  state- 
ments of  private  counsel  in  a  State  prosecution,  but  from  a  close 
observation  at  the  time  of  and  for  many  months  subsequent  to  the 
accident,  of  the  young  man  himself. 

ADOLPH  WAS  I'ROSTRATRD. 

He  tells  you  that  Adolph— when  I  look  at  his  open  countenance 
I  feel  almost  constrained  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name — "  was 
prostrated,  shocked,  collapsed;  that  he  w-as  slow  to  answer 
questions;  that  his  pulse  was  small  and  feeble;  that  his  extremi- 
ties were  cold;  that  his  mind  was  confused;  that  he  talked  irrele- 
vantly, denying  he  was  hurt,  and  insisting  upon  going  to  the 
office,  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  rise  from  his  bed."  I  read 
from  record,  page  653. 

He  was  at  once  secluded  from  noise  and  light,  and  given  warm 
drinks  and  warm  applications  -in  short,  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  for  the  primary  or  collapsed  stage  of  concussion  of  the 
brain.    1  read  from  record,  page  653. 

When  the  reaction  set  in.  which  was  within  twenty-four  hours, 
his  head  was  raised  ami  surrounded  with  ice,  and  purgatives  were 
administered  in  order  to  rout  inflammation  of  the  brain.  I  read 
from  record,  pages  653-54. 

He  remained  in  bed  for  about  ten  days,  and  his  temporary  con- 
valescence was  very  gradual  and  closely  watched,  all  violent 
exercise  and  mental  occupation  being  forbidden.  Page  654  of  the 
record. 

From  this  time  on  until  January,  1881,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  was  unfit  for  work,  and  he  was  subject  to  frequent  head- 
aches, which  at  first  yielded  to  medication,  but  became  more  vio- 
lent, and  terminated  in  a  local  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ear, 
acute,  very  severe,  which  necessitated  leeching,  bathing  with 
warm  water,  purgatives  and  rest.    (Pages  654-55  of  the  record.) 

Now  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  defend- 
ant's trouble.  How  does  the  story  appeal  to  your  common  sense, 
gentlemen  ?  Was  the  concussion  slight,  such  as  nearly  all  of  us 
have  experienced,  or  was  it  exceptional ?  Was  it  connected  with 
or  disconnected  from  the  pain  about  the  ear?  I  leave  you  to  an- 
swer those  questions. 

But  all  the  palliations  which  the  highest  medical  skill  had 
enabled  Dr.  Plummer,  who  had  consulted  Dr.  Lane,  to  employ, 
were  ineffectual,  ami  the  pain  increased,  until,  as  his  father  has 
testified  and  the  doctor  states,  the  defendant  wished  for  death. 

"  CHRONICLE  "  VENOM. 

How  often  during  his  own  sufferings  and  during  the  terrible 
persecution  of  his  family  by  the  Chronicle  must  this  young  man 
have  wished  for  death.  He  looks  somewhat  as  Hamlet  must  have 
looked— fair-haired,  clear-skinned — with  an  eye  denoting  a  great 
faculty  for  innocent  pleasures,  but  also  capable  of  expressing  the 
deepest  melancholy  that  can  darken  the  human  mind.  1  can 
imagine  him,  as  blow  after  blow  struck  him,  as  he  felt,  day  after 
day,  the  sharp  point  of  the  stiletto  that  had  penetrated  his  fath- 
er's heart — that  father  who  was  enshrined  in  his  holiest  feelings  — 
1  can  imagine  him  soliloquizing,  like  the  melancholy  Dane  in  that 
magnificent  passage  which  1  shall  not  presume  to  repeat,  but 
which  you  are  all  familiar  with,  where  he  tries  to  solve  in  his  own 
minu  the  problem  of  whether  he  ought  to  live  or  ought  to  die,  at 
that  time  of  times  when  melancholy  has  seized  him  for  her  own, 
and  when  his  whole  nature  is  impregnated  with  an  ineffable  dis- 
gust for  human  life. 

Then  at  this  point  of  time  the  young  man  was  taken  to  Dr. 
Lane,  himself  an  invalid,  placed  under  chloroform,  and  a  free  in- 
cision made  into  the  deep  part  of  the  external  ear,  which  brought 
him  relief  for  five  or  six  days,  when  the  |>ain  returned  with  greater 
intensity  than  ever,  and,  as  the  doctor  expressed  it,  went  from 
bad  to  worse. 

At  this  point  the  court  took  a  recess  until  10  A.  M.  Friday. 

Friday,  June  20th,  1885. 

Mr.  Highton  -If  the  Court  please  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

At  the  adjournment  yesterday,  in  considering  the  predispos- 
ing causes,  I  had  reached  the  first  operation  performed  on  the 
defendant,  and  his  sjieedy  relapse.  I  forbear  the  recapitulation,  and 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  exactly  where  I  left  it. 

Dr.  Lane  was  still  unwell,  and  another  physician,  Dr.  Douglas,  I 
think,  was  called  in  for  consultation.  The  defendant  became 
delirious  and  talked  of  self-destruction  (page  656),  of  blowing  his 
brains  out  because  his  sufferings  were  unendurable.    (Page  657.) 

This  seems  to  have  been  nearly  a  year  after  the  accident  which 
the  other  side,  with  what  seems  to  me  t4>  be  an  absence  of  delicacy 
and  good  taste,  that  I,  for  one,  resent,  tried  to  belittle  and  almost 
to  ridicule. 

1  do  not  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  counsel  at  all,  but  the  same 
course  that  would  induce  the  publication  of  libels  against  Clans 
Sprcckels  and  his  family  would  induce  the  reception  of  the 
description  of  this  young  man's  agony  with  pantomimic  derision 
before  the  eyes  of  this  jury. 

The  second  operation  was  now  performed  by  Dr.  Plummer,  the 
patient  being  again  stupefied  by  chloroform  ;  a  free  incision  was 
made  into  the  ear  itself,  and  the  ear-drum,  which  opens  into  the 
little  cavity,  was  punctured,  while  behind  the  ear  the  extenial 
plate  of  bone  ami  part  of  the  skull  was  cut  through  into  what  are 
termed  the  mastoid  cells,  which  also  connect  with  the  middle 
cavity.  Through  these  wounds  purulent  matter  escaped  which 
afforded  the  patient  great  relief,  and  by  means  of  a  drainage  tube, 
the  back  opening  was  kept  clear  and  cleansing  injections  wer0 
used.  It  was  three  months  before  this  wound,  and  six  month, 
before  die  wound  in  the  ear  was  entirely  healed.    (Pages  057-50.'^ 

THE  NICETIES  OF  ANATOMY. 

To  a  layman  unfamiliar  with  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  it  would 
appear  that  this  trouble  was  dangerously  close  to  the  brain  itself 
injured  and  probably  undergoing  physiological  changes  in  itself 
as  the  result  of  the  concussion. 

But  Dr.  Plummer  establishes  the  permanent  consequences 
which  follow.  The  hearing  of  the  defendant  was  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth  of  its  natural  acuteness,  and  the  treatment  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  up  to  within  about  a  couple  of  weeks,  not  of 
the  commencement  of  this  trial,  but  of  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Plummer,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  sixteen  days 
after  we  began  to  impannel  a  jury,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
defendant  has  been  treated  since  the  trial  commenced.  I  refer  to 
pages  CkVJ  and  660  of  the  record  ;  and  it  was  on  this  last  occasion 
that  Dr.  Plummer  discovered  the  exact  degree  to  which  the  hear- 
ing had  been  Impaired.   (Page  660.) 

But,  in  addition  to  what  1  have  now  stated,  and  to  the  frequent 
headaches 'to  which  the  defendant  has  been  subject,  in  April,  1SS1, 


he  was  accompanied  to  Aptos  on  his  second  visit  by  Dr.  Plummer, 
who,  after  a  few  days,  thought  it  safe  to  leave  him.  He  only 
remained,  however,  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  found  that  his 
apparent  improvement,  which  he  had  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Plummer,  was  only  temporary.  The  pain  in  the  ear  returned, 
and  his  medical  advisers— both  Dr.  Plummer  and  Dr.  Lane  — in- 
sisted that  he  should  abstain  from  all  labor  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  He  then  stated  I  quote  Dr.  Plummer's  words— "  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  for  him  to  content  himself  here  under  such 
a  condition  of  enforced  idleness."  (Page  661.) 

You  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  constitutional  and  trained 
industry  of  this  young  man  with  so  many  temptations  to  indo- 
lence and  dissipation.  Thenthe  tour  around  the  world  was  pro- 
jected, and  Dr.  Plummer  and  young  Edward  Kruse,  now  in  Ger- 
many, went  with  him  to  New  York.  Do  not  forget  that  both  at 
AptOS  and  on  the  way  to  New  York,  and  for  two  weeks  at  the 
latter  place,  Dr.  Plummer  was  his  attendant  physician,  for  reasons 
which  the  doctor  himself  discloses,  and  which"  are  strengthened 
by  Dr.  Lane,  w  ho  says,  quoting  his  words,  "He  was  very  anxious 
about  his  condition,  and  afraid  that  he  might  die  while  awav." 
(Page  696.) 

THE  DEFENDANT'S  CONSULTATION   WITH   DR.  KNAPP. 

In  New  York  the  defendant  consulted  Professor  Knapp,  an  emi- 
nent specialist,  and  from  there  he  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he 
also  consulted  physicians.  His  letters  to  Dr.  Plummer  of  June 
7th,  June  22nd  and  July  12th,  1881— the  first  two  from  New  York 
and  the  last  from  Bremen  were  put  in  evidence,  and  I  will  verY 
tersely  refer  to  them,  because  they  were  written  when  no  thought 
of  this  trial  could  have  entered  his  mind,  and  they  at  once  show 
his  sufferings  and  illustrate  leading  points  in  his  character— pre- 
cision, unselfishness,  a  love  of  justice,  a  generous  appreciative- 
ness  of  others  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  first  of  these  letters  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  is  in  these  words:  "When  I  called  upon  Kosse  he  dis- 
covered a  small  opening  in  the  drum,  but  1  do  not  believe  it,  al- 
though it  might  be  possible.  My  reasons  for  doubting  it  are  as 
follows:  He  first  examined  the  ear  and  said  it  looked  all  right. 
Then  he  called  in  his  partner  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  sec 
an  0|>ening.  Ho  said  he  could  not.  Then  Kosse  examined  it, 
and  said  he  thought  there  was  an  opening.  Then  his  partner 
used  the  air-pump,  and  1  swallowed  air  while  Kosse  looked  in  the 
ear  at  the  same  time.  He  then  stated  positively  that  there  was 
an  opening,  but  very  small." 

The  second  letter  of  June  22ud,  1884,  also  written  from  New 
York,  contains  a  paragraph  which  I  propose  to  read  : 

"  1  went  to  Rosse  this  morning.  He  said  if  I  had  no  trouble  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  consult  physicians  in  Europe. 
He  complimented  me  on  taking  such  excellent  care  of  the  car. 
He  said  there  is  still  a  small  opening  in  the  ear,  and  1  am  afraid  I 
did  him  an  injustice  when  1  wrote  before  that  I  did  not  believe  it, 
but  he  and  the  other  doctor  acted  in  a  sort  of  peculiar  way  that  I 
thought  they  were  giving  me  taffy,  to  use  a  strong  expression." 

The  third  and  last  of  the  letters,  written  from  Bremen,  contains 
the  following  language,  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  : 

**  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Hall's,  where  I  consulted  a 
celebrated  aurist  of  whom  I  had  heard  a  great  deal,  and  whose  ad- 
dress I  also  received  from  Dr.  Rosse.  After  making  a  careful  exam- 
ination, the  first  words  the  doctor,  Professor  Schwartze,  said,  were: 
'  I  congratulate  you  upon  being  alive;'  and  also,  '  How  you  must 
have  suffered.'  I  could  fully  appreciate  these  remarks,  not  only 
upon  my  own  account,  but  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  skill  in 
having  so  successfully  brought  me  over  this  trouble.  If  you  re- 
member, there  was  a  little  mucus  back  of  the  e  ir-drum  while  I 
was  in  New  Yolk.    I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  none^whatever  now." 

And  in  a  iKistscript  to  this  letter  he  says  : 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  ear-drum  is  not  yet  healed  entirely." 

His  return  to  this  city  from  Europe  by  way  of  China  and  Japan 
was  in  April,  1882,  more  than  two  years  after  the  accident,  and  his 
history  since  then,  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to  this  case,  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  exciting  causes  with  which  I  shall  soon  have  to 
deal  that  1  forbear  to  make  any  further  allusions  to  it  at  this  point 
of  my  argument. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PART  OF  DR.   PLl'MMEIl's  TESTIMONY, 

Out  of  a  faithful  reganl  to  my  own  personal  interests,  I  shall  touch 
very  little.  It  was  singularly  lucid  and  free  from  paraded  learn- 
ing, but  it  is  too  long  to  read,  and  it  cannot  be  condensed  by  an 
ordinary  lawyer  like  myself.  That  testimony  should  have  fallen 
to  my  learned  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  covered 
himself  with  honor  in  this  trial  by  proving  that  a  man  may  lie 
able  and  thorough  in  two  professions.  The  introduction  of'  the 
skull,  however,  1  cannot  altogether  pass  over.  As  soon  as  I  found 
out  that  the  entire  trial  down  to  the  argument  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  private  counsel,  I  was  prepared  for  novelties,  and  we 
have  had  enough  of  them;  reiterated  discussions  of  decided  ques- 
tions of  law,  the  constant  intrusion  of  statements  of  fact  and  of 
expressions  of  opinion  which  were  besides  no  part  of  the  issue, 
the  Frequent  comments  upon  one  part  of  the  defense  as  false  or 
fabricated,  and  the  anticipatory  criticism  of  guilt  all  these  are 
novelties  in  ordinary  practice  and  strikingly  original  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  case  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  people  of  a  great 
State.  In  my  young  days  they  would  have  been  called  persecu- 
tion, and  not  prosecution,  and  on  atrial  like  this  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  wanton  multiplication  of  the  outrages  which  the 
prosecuting  witness  had  inflicted  upon  the  defendant  and  his  rela- 
tives. I  feel  very  confident  that  they  were  neither  wise  nor  politic, 
as  they  apparently  were  not  just,  in  this  investigation;  which,  as 
1  have  said  more  than  once,  is  not  between  Michael  II.  de  Young 
and  Adolph  B.  Sprockets,  or  between  Michael  H.  de  Young  and 
Claus  Sprcckels  or  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Com- 
pany, but  between  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  an  un- 
prejudiced and  dignified  commonwealth  on  one  side,  and  the 
defendant  upon  the  other.  And  though  Michael  II.  de  Y'oung 
may  desire  revenge  or  notoriety,  or  an  indorsement  of  |>crsonal 
journalism  under  the  guise  of  protection  to  his  person,  the  State 
wants  none.  The  defendant  is  one  of  its  citizens,  liable  to  the 
same  duty  which  the  law  has  devolved,  gentleman,  upon  you;  and 
the  State  does  not  design  to  call  him  an  outlaw  or  to  punish  him 
for  a  crime  he  never  committed,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  Mr. 
de  Young,  even  if  that  individual  lias  secured  the  apparent  con- 
trol of  this  prosecution.  It  would  be  abhorrent  to  decency,  to 
justice,  to  the  tenor  of  our  judicial  institutions,  to  the  intelligence 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  American  people,  if  any  man  could  use  the 
State  to  subserve  his  own  purposes;  ami  1  will  venture  to  assert 
that  while  his  Honor  sits  on  that  bench,  and  that  w  hile  twelve 
citizens  as  reputable  as  yourselves  remain  and  occupy  seats  in  that 
box,  no  such  perversion  of  law  can  be  accomplished  in  this  court- 
room. 

AN  IDEAL  TRIAL 

Can  only  be  approximated  where  there  is  both  thorough  com- 
petency  antl  right  disposition,  not  only  in  the  court  and  jury  but 
in  all  parties  concerned,  anil  the  time  always  comes  when  the  cold 
law  is  delivered  from  the  licnch,  and  the  bold  facts  subiuitteu  for 
ultimate  decision,  and  then  I  imagine  the  mistakes  of  both  sides 
are  usually  corrected,  and  undue  heat,  displays  of  |>rejudice, 
weak  indications  of  vindietiveness,  every  clement  that  detracts 
from  the  ingrained  love  of  truth  and  the  earnest  aspirations  for 
justice  that  should  mark  a  forensic  controversy  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  is  at  stake,  re-act  upon  those  from  whom  they  eman- 
ate. But  the  incident  of  the  skull  was  unique.  I  suppose  that 
the  bony  structure  was  real,  although  I  do  not  know  the  fact.  Dr. 
Plunimer  seemed  to  recognize  it,  he  handled  it  with  a  familiarity 
that  led  me  for  an  instant  to  suspect  that  he  had  seen  it  before. 


Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  have  come  from  one  of  the 
patients  of  some  doctor  preserved  by  the  State  for  the  rebuttal. 
At  all  events  my  interest  in  the  cheap  melodramatic  effect  it  was 
intended  to  produce  became  merged  in  the  question  of  the  iden- 
tity. To  what  great  division  of  the  human  race  did  it  belong? 
Was  it  Semitic  or  Aryan,  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  ?  Was  It- 
terrible  reflection  -the  head-piece  of  one  of  the  starved  slaves  of 
Hawaii  ?  It  did  not  strike  me  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  defend- 
ant's head,  and  we  know  from  Dr.  Murphy's  evidence  that  there 
are  strange  freaks  in  the  human  body,  that  even  the  subclavian 
artery  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  wrong  place. 

"ALAS  !     POOR  YORICK,  I  KNEW  HIM  WELL,  HORATIO. 

"  Howbeit  once  being  of  ethereal  spirit  full." 

Surely  it  was  not  the  skull  of  poor  Yoriek,  that  "  fellow  of  in- 
finite Jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,"  who  bore  Hamlet  on  his 
back  a  thousand  times. 

Or,  horror  of  horrors,  w  as  it  possible  that  it  could  be  a  skull  of 
some  lawyer,  of^some  defunct  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  Some 
forgotten  struggle  against  purulent  journalism  ?  If  so,  "  where 
be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures  and  his 
tricks?" 

Or  renieml>cring  that  the  skull  had  at  one  time  a  tongue  in  it, 
and  possibly  could  sing  once,  "  it  might  have  been  the  pate  of  a 
politician,"  of  some  aspirant  for  office  under  a  former  administra- 
tion.   1  will  not  add  in  the  words  of  Hamlet: 
"Which  this  ass  now  o'crreaehes;  one  that  would  circumvent  God." 

In  queries  and  reflections  like  these  I  lost  many  of  the  details 
of  Dr.  Plummer's  expository  lecture,  which  wis  dragged  from 
him  by  the  iuquisitivencss  of  the  examining  counsel.  But,  in 
all  seriousness,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  derived  much  useful  in- 
formation from  that  lecture  about  a  leading  point  ou  this  branch 
of  the  case,  viz.:  The  exquisite  harmony  of  the  orbit,  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  design  in  the  construction  of  the  Inner 
parts  of  the  human  head,  their  close  relation  to  and  attendance 
upon  each  other. 

DR.  1'Ll'MMER  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Dr.  Plummer  showed  you  the  brain  and  the  middle  ear  are 
separated  only  by  a  wall  or  plate  of  bone,  and  sometimes  by  only 
a  membrane  or  structure  so  thin  that,  when  he  placed  the 
point  of  a  toothpick  on  the  inside  in  the  specimen  before  him  It 
was  seen  to  be  almost  transparent.  And  the  incisions  which 
were  made  were  intended  to  create  an  outlet  for  pus  from  the 
middle  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  affect- 
ing the  brain,  which  is  not  wholly  covered,  even  by  this  thin 
plate  of  hone.  (Pages  671  and  67z\)  After  the  doctor  had  testi- 
fied that  he  had  treated  the  defendant  for  ear  trouble  ten  or 
twelve  times  since  his  return  from  Europe,  you  have  been  amused 
by  the  effort  of  counsel  to  prove  that  yachting  in  the  cold  winds 
which  prevail  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  injurious  and 
risky  ;  as  if  the  question  here  was  not  the  difficulty  itself,  but 
the  circumstances  bv  which  it  might  have  been  aggravated.  We 
met  this  attempt,  however,  by  the  testimony  of  Claus  Sprcckels, 
of  William  Center,  of  tsidor  Guttc,  and  others,  who  swore  to  the 
great  care  which  the  defendant  took  of  himself  on  his  yachting 
expeditions  by  the  use  of  cotton  in  the  ears  and  ear-flaps,  which 
Dr.  Plummer  said  were  a  complete  protection.  (Page  083.)  I 
should  say  that  exercise  in  the  open  air  w  as  more  healthful  even 
to  a  sick  man  than  letting  out  purulent  editorials  in  the  fetid 
atmosphere  of  the  office  of  a  personal  journal. 

But  the  learned  counsel,  in  their  des|>crate  efforts  to  find  triviali- 
ties, if  they  could  not  find  any  other  answer  to  the  substantial 
parts  of  our  defense,  insinuated  before  you  that  the  defendant's 
hearing  had  perhaps  been  deranged  by  the  firing  of  pistols  In 
close  proximity  to  the  ear.  One  would  have  supposed  from  their 
cross-examination  that  he  was  a  cannoneer,  and  when  Judge 
Campbell  mentioned  the  concussion  from  various  loud  reports,  I 
did  not  know  but  what  he  was  going  to  supply  an  original  ex- 
planation for  the  concussion  of  the  brain  which  the  defendant  ex- 
perienced. The  whole  business--I  say  it  without  disrespect  to 
counsel— appeared  to  be  puerile.  It  was  like  the  reference  to  the 
private  wrestling  match,  which  would  only  have  shown  the  pref- 
erence of  the  defendant  for  athletic  sports  and  such  innocent 
amusement,  but  which,  after  it  was  brought  in  several  times,  was 
not  proved.  It  is  always  weak  to  try  to  overcome  a  fact  by  a  con- 
jecture, and  the  cause  of  the  defendant's  illness  had  been  im- 
movably established.  But  the  defense  has  been  so  complete  that 
even  the  conjecture  itself,  like  every  other  similar  suggestion  on 
the  trial,  was  disproved.  All  that  Sir.  McAllister  hail  to  do  was  to 
show  by  Claus  Spreckels  that  his  son  Adolph  was  right-handed, 
and,  as  the  left  ear  was  disabled,  away  went  this  last  shadow  of 

1 union  an 

A  VINDICTIVE  ASPERSION. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  thing  the  other  side  did  while  Dr. 
Plunimer  was  on  the  stand  was  to  inquire  w  hether  indulgence  in 
dissipation  would  tend  to  increase  the  tenderness  in  the  de- 
fendant's leftear.  This  evidence  of  vindietiveness  against  a  young 
man  who  never  was  a  night  from  home  when  he  was  in  Sao 
Francisco,  who  is  an  early  riser,  who  frequents  the  open  air,  and 
who  was  so  industrious  that  lie  could  not  remain  idle,  even  at  the 
behest  of  his  physician,  was  onH  worthy  of  a  personal  journalist, 
and  was  not  creditable  to  the  State  of  California,  on  wjiose  behalf 
this  prosecution  is  nominally  conducted;  and  the  outrage  was  in- 
tensified because  not  even  an  effort  was  made,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  prove  the  assumed  fact.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  when  you 
retire  for  jour  deliberation  you  may  not  overlook  this  significant 
circumstance. 

Dr.  Plummer  not  only  set  forth  the  conditions  from  which  you 
can  discern  the  effects  of  the  accident  to  the  defendant,  but  he 
swore  directly  to  the  effect  itself,  anil  on  cross-examination  con- 
cisely and  exactly  illustrated  his  meaning.  He  said  that  the 
anatomical  relations  between  the  diseased  part  of  the  ear  and  the 
brain  were  such  that  the  latter  organ  would  lie  very  liable  to  be 
affected.  (Page  664.)  He  described  the  nerve  of  hearing,  which 
is  distributed  in  the  inner  ear,  as  originating  in  the  brain.  (Page 
676.)  He  also-gave  a  description  of  the  three  paits  of  the  ear— 
the  external,  the  middle  and  the  inner  embracing  the  outside 
ear,  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  the  eustachian  tube  leading  from 
it  to  the  hack  part  of  the  throat,  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  auditory  nerve.  (Page  678.)  He  furthermore  traced 
the  course  of  blood-vessels  between  the  ear  and  the  brain. 
(Pages  680-81.)  Like  every  other  physician  who  has  been  before 
you,  he  stated  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  was  much 
greater  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  deductions  from 
these  facts  were  evident  to  any  man  of  average  intelligence;  to 
say  that  a  young  man  who  for  years  had  lieen  in  the  state  de- 
picted by  Dr.  Plummer,  had  suffered  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  that  his 
natural  excitability  due  to  his  temperament  was  not  inevitably 
increased,  is,  to  my  deliberate  opinion,  absurd,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion was  effectually  rebuked,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  in 
reply  to  a  question  implying  proof  that  the  defendant  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  too  freely  in  wine  and  rich  food,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer said:  "I  have  never  known  him  to  do  so.  My  presumption 
about  the  occasion  of  the  headaches  was  that  they  were  from 
severe  mental  exertion  in  consequence  of  his  tendency  to  trouble 
of  that  kind."   (Page  675.) 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Plummer.  Dr.  Lane,  who  is 
covered  with  honors  from  his  own  country,  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  Germany,  win,  has  taught  anatomy  and  surgery  for 
twenty-five  years,  was  in  some  respects  more  pronounced.  He  has 
known  tho  defendant  since  he  was  four  or  five  years  old,  and,  as 
the  family  physician,  attended  him  in  that  early  illness  mentioned 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN— SUPPLEMENT. 


by  hi9  father,  which  almost  proved  fatal.  He  classifies  him  as  a 
young  man  of  spirit— I  hope  he  will  never  lose  that  -and  as  pos- 
sessing a  nervous  temperament,  which  he  defines  as  "quiet,  im- 
pulsive, ready  in  action,  and  unusuallv  sensitive  to  impressions." 
(686  and  687  of  the  record.) 

DR.  I'H  MMF.lt   AS  DEFENDANT'S  PHYSICIAN. 

On  account  of  Dr.  Plummer's  apprehension  about  the  case.  Dr. 
Lane  was  consulted  about  four  or  five  days  after  the  accident,  ami 
found  the  defendant  in  bed,  with  a  red,  flushed  face,  hot  skin,  and 
quite  excited  in  his  manner  of  talking,  all  the  symptoms  indicating 
"trouble  with  his  head."   (605  and  090  of  the  record.) 

After  the  abscess  was  formed  he  feared  for  his  life. 

When  consulted  about  the  abscess  when  he  himself  was  sick  in 
bed,  at  the  time  the  first  operation  was  performed,  he  observed 
that  the  defendant's  ear  was  so  badly  swollen  as  to  be  about  closed, 
and  lifted  up  from  the  side  of  the  head,  and  that  he  was  enduring 
great  pain.    (Page  087.) 

After  that  he  saw  him  several  times,  when  his  hearing  was  im- 
paired and  while  the  discbarge  continued,  which  the  recent  opera- 
tion caused.  (Page  088.)  He  considered  the  concussion  of  the 
brain  a  very  serious  matter,  and  from  the  later  symptoms  traced 
a"close  connection"  between  that  and  the  diseased  ear.  (Pagc(iS9.) 

He  tells  you,  in  terms  so  clear  and  concise  that  I  cannot  hope 
more  fully  to  interpret  them,  that  concussion  of  the  brain  means 
that  its  cells  are  jarred,  shaken  and  displaced  with  reference  to 
each  other,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  relations  of 
the  cells,  small  points  or  vestiges  of  blood  remaining  in  them,  and 
at  a  later  period  lime  taking  the  place  of  injured  matter.  (Page 
689.) 

Remembering  now  that  he  speaks  of  the  cellular  structure  or 
outer  side  of  the  brain,  that  part  lying  close  to  the  skull  in  which 
ideas  are  generated— in  other  words,  that  part  which  cannot  be 
hurt  without  injury  to  the  mind.    (Page  690.) 

And  he  is  distinct  on  the  proposition  that  this  mental  irrita- 
bility, accompanied  frequently  by  alterations  in  temper,  and  re- 
lated as  effect  to  cause  to  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in 
the  brain,  will  last,  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  without  the 
"exciting  causes"  which  existed  in'  the  instance  before  you,  for  a 
long  period.    (Pages  091,  992.) 

This  concludes  the  review  of  our  testimony  on  what  arc  strictly- 
defined  as  "  predisposing  causes  "  to  impulsive  insanity,  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  and  tedious  though  it  may  have  been,  I  have 
condensed,  as  well  as  I  can,  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  record  to 
bring  before  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  salient  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  defense.  If  you  will  follow  me  closely,  I  trust  you 
may  find  that,  imperfect  as  may  he  my  use  of  language,  there  is 
a  6omewhat  intimate  connection  between  all  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  my  argument,  and  that  even  l  he  line  of  self-defense 
will  not  be  wholly  dissociated  in  a  purely  legal  sense  from  what 
precedes  it.  I  have  not  discussed  the  testimony  of  relatives, 
friends  and  scientists  on  these  predisposing  causes,  but  before 
leaving  them  I  must  briefly  fulfill  my  promises  to  convince  you 
that  Drs.  Lane  and  Plummer  are  sustained  by  so  many  of  the 
medical  men  as  the  prosecution  actually  examined,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  Court  ,  always  excepting  Dr.  Stallard,  who  agreed 
with  them  only  in  concluding  that  the  injury  to  the  defendant 
and  the  illness  that  supervened  was  serious. 

DR.  KISK'S  VIEWS. 

Henry  M.  Fisk,  who  never  made  an  examination  of  a  human 
brain  after  concussion  (page  1057)  and  who  recognizes  no  path- 
ological distinction  between  concussion  and  contusion  of  the 
brain,  was  nevertheless  forced  to  admit  by  the  able  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  a  young  man  of  nervous  temperament, 
who  had  sustained  an  injury  and  illness  such  as  has  befallen  this 
defendant,  would  become  more  than  ordinarily  excitable,  and  that 
the  trouble  in  the  defendant's  ear  was  "very  serious."  (Pages 
1051-52.) 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  it,  although  it  is  a  part  of  the  case  to 
which  I  should  have  desired  to  invite  your  attention  specially. 
DR.  stallard's  opinion. 

Dr.  Stallard,  who  evidently  thought  he  was  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  my  learned  colleague,  and  who  believed  that  the 
defendant  had  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  and  that  Dr. 
Plummer  and  Dr.  Lane  were  probably  "entirely  mistaken"  as  to 
its  cause,  conceded  to  use  his  own  adjectives,  that  the  trouble  was 
"most  severe"  (page  1008),  and,  in  response  to  Judge  Campbell,  de- 
fines the  "trouble"  about  which  he  was  testifying  as  "iiiHainnia- 
mation  of  the  internal  ear,  following  an  accident  or  a  bruise," 
such  as  Mr.  Taylor  had  described  to  him.    (Page  1008.) 

Dr.  A.  M.  Loryea,  proprietor  of  the  New  Hammam,  about 
whose  evidence  on  another  point  I  hope  to  make  myself  under- 
stood hereafter,  acknowledged  that  injuries  to  the  head  were 
causes  of  insanity;  that  concussion  of  the  brain  was  "generally  a 
serious  matter;"  that  such  an  inflammation  as  the  defendant  had 
was  "a  very  serious  matter,"  and  that  these  troubles  might  have 
occasioned  irritabilitv  in  the  brain.  (I  read  from  record,  page 
1068). 

DR.  W0OSTKR  HEARD  FROM. 

Dr.  David  Wooster,  who  developed  more  polemical  ability  than 
actual  study  of  the  sp3cial  questions  under  discussion,  was  candid 
enough  to  designate  the  sickness  of  the  defendant  as  "very 
severe."   (Page  1095.) 

DR.  MURPHY,  WHAT  HE  BAYS. 

Dr.  James  Murphy,  win.  had  been  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
on  its  case  in  chief,  and  who  might  actually  have  been  prepos- 
sessed against  our  defense,  was  still  very  fair  in  his  evidence,  and 
not  only  testified  that  the  concussion  and  the  ear  difficulty  were 
serious  matters,  but  calculated  to  make  the  brain  of  the  patient 
susceptible,  and  "likely  to  get  off  its  balance."  (Pages  1114-1115.) 

DR.  F.  B.  KANE,  A  CLEAR-HEADED  MAN, 

With  a  faculty  for  expression  and  for  nice  logical  distinctions,  and 
with  considerable  professional  attainments,  and  subject,  perhaps, 
only  to  the  criticism  that  he  is  a  little  over-positive,  fully  recog- 
nized the  severity  of  the  concussion  and  the  subsequent  ear- 
trouble  (page  1147),  and  thought  a  man  who  had  passed  through 
such  an  experience  would  be  more  apt  to  become  mentally  un- 
sound than  one  who  had  not,  and  under  extreme  provocation, 
"might  be  very  easily  drown  off  his  balance."  (Pages  1152-5:).) 

These  were  all  the  witnesses  on  the  subject  offered  for  the 
State  in  rebuttal,  and  I  insist  that  they  essentially  support  and 
confirm  Dr.  Lane  and  Dr.  Plummer,  and  that  you  are  now  in  a 
condition  accurately  to  understand  what  Isidortiuttc  and  Samuel 
Sussman  meant  when  tfiey  declared  under  oath  that  the  defend- 
ant was  "changed  "  after  the  accident,  and  its  immediate  and 
more  remote  result,  in  other  words,  what  the  only  expert  on 
insanity  who  has  been  examined  here  afterwards  classified  as 
"predisposing  causes,"  have  been  fully  made  out.  You  perceive 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  in  disposition,  in  manner,  in  speech, 
in  irritability,  in  susceptibility  to  emotion,  in  every  element  of 
character  which  is  called  into  action  upon  unusual  occasions  and 
under  unusual  pressure,  Adolph  11.  .Spreckels  was  one  man  in 
1880  and  another  in  1882,  and  down  to  the  19th  of  November, 
1884.  He  was  not  and  lib  is  not  a  coward,  but  a  man  of  the 
highest  courage,  and  he  will  be  represented  by  me  through- 
out this  argument  in  no  other  light.  1  do  not  claim, 
and  it  is  not  true,  under  the  evidence,  that  be  went  to  the 
Chronicle  office  to  whine  or  solicit  favors  from  Michael 
H.  de  Young.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
tell  Mr.  dc  Young  in  plain  language  that  the  attacks  on  his 
father  and  his  family  must  cease;  that  the  limit  of  his  possible  en- 


durance had  neen  filled,  and  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  end- 
less iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  false  and  scandalous  accusa- 
tions which  the  Chronicle  was  circulating  all  over  and  l>cyond 
this  Coast.  But  he  did  not  go  there  to  shoot,  and  the  fact  that  he 
did  shoot  is  owing  to  one  of  two  reasons  either  that,  on  being 
confronted  by  the  author  of  so  much  misery  to  those  to  whom  be 
was  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  his  impulse  was  irresistible,  or  thai 
he  was  acting  in  self-defense.  Until  reasons  may  hu\c  concurred. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  them,  so  far  as  the  act  itself  is 
concerned.  Hut  the  fact  that  for  more  than  three  years  the 
defendant  bad  not  injured  Mr.  dc  Young  by  look,  word  or  deed, 
conclusively  proves  that  there  was  no  premeditated  violence  on 
Ins  part,  llecould  not  have  been  controlled  by  a  passion,  of  the 
existence  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  but  which,  if  it  had  ever 
existed.be  had  successfully  withstood  for  that  lengthy  period. 
Kither  his  impulses  passed  bey  ond  bis  control,  as  they  might  well 
have  done,  and  he  became  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  very  test  of  mental  disease,  under 
the  authorities  most  favorable  to  the  State,  or  he  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  de  Young.  And,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  no  necessary  clash  whatever  between  the  two  positions.  The 
fact  that  he  was  immediately  afterwards  in  an  equable  frame  of 
mind  and  satisfied  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  docs  not 
weaken,  but  strengthens  the  cry  of  impulsive  insanity.  If  he  had 
designed  the  assassination  of  Mr.  de  Yotmg  he  would  subse- 
quently have  been  either  silent  or  morose  or  filled  with  remorse. 
Hut  be  was  neither.  The  foice  of  the  impulse  bad  expended 
itself,  or  he  had  done  only  what  was  necessary  under  the  cireum- 
strnces  y  ou  are  to  judge  which.  Hut  not  a  look,  not  a  word, 
not  an  act  upon  his  part  has  been  shown  which  is  consistent  with 
the  crime  charged  in  the  Information  or  with  any  offense  it  in- 
cludes. 

1  must  not,  moreover,  anticipate  too  fully.  I  throw  out  these 
ideas  for  your  consideration  as  we  progress  with  this  analysis  of 
the  testimony,  which,  however  prolix  it  may  appear,  is  brevity 
itself  when  compared  with  the  transcript  of  evidence,  and  I  wish 
to  say  here  that  I  make  no  reference  for  which  I  cannot  furnish 
on  the  instant  the  very  pages  of  the  record,  and  that  I  endeavor 
at  least  to  present  the  facts  with  the  same  fairness  which  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  and  expect  from  the  prosecution. 

the  KX CITING  CAUSE. 

1  assume,  then,  that  the  predisposing  causes  are  established, 
and  1  now  proceed  to  consider  the  exciting  causes  as  they  were 
made  by  the  stream  of  libel  and  personality  that  flowed  or  oozed 
from  the  Chronicle  establishment  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
I  shall  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide  what  effect  it  ought  to  have 
produced  upon  a  man  with  a  perfectly  healthy  brain  who  pos- 
sessed self-respect  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  manhood,  and  what  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  deposited  in  the  wounded  and  irritated  brain  of  this  highly- 
wrought  and  sensitively-organized  young  man.  Those  of  you 
who  have  sons  in  whom  your  hopes  are  concentrated  will  be  able 
probably  to  realize  not  only  the  condition  of  Clans  Spreckels 
himself,  but  how  that  condition  would  steadily  operate  on  this 
defendant. 

I  adopt,  as  part  of  my  argument,  some  of  the  sentiment  I  find 
in  an  editorial  printed  no  farther  back  than  last  Sunday,  June  21st, 
1885,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Newspaper  of  To-day,"  in  a  paper 
called  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  published  in  San  Francisco.  It 
would  appear  that  this  can  scarcely  be  the  same  journal  from 
which  the  passages  upon  which  I  am  about  to  comment  were 
taken,  and  conscious  as  I  am  that  as  long  ago  as  1854,  and  for  years 
thereafter,  a  vigorous,  decent  and  perfectly  independent  news- 
paper existed  in  San  Francisco,  of  which  the  late  Frank  Soule,  an 
intellectual,  educated  and  high-minded  gentleman,  equally  "with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach,"  was  the  editor,  and  which  bore 
no  relationship,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  newspaper  of  which  Mr. 
de  Youivg  is  the  proprietor,  I  am  disposed  to  hope  that  we  have 
had  three  literary  christenings  in  this  community  by  the  same 
name,  and  that  the  first  and  the  last  have  some  relation  to  the 
publie  good,  while  it  would  be  well  if  the  intermediate  ceremony 
could  be  forgotten. 

In  the  editorial  to  which  I  now  invite  y  our  attention,  the  exact 
language,  which  1  adopt  as  the  expression  of  my  own  views,  is  as 
follows  ; 

A  CELEBRATED  EDITORIAL. 

"  The  principle  on  which  an  independent  journal  is  conducted, 
is  that  all  the  news  " — I  leave  out  four  words  here  "shall  be  pub- 
lished; that  nothing  of  moment  shall  be  suppressed  merely  because 
it  seems  to  tell  against  the  party  views  of  the  editoror  proprietor, 
but  that  the  subscriber  who  pays  his  money  to  get  the  news,  shall 
get  it  all  without  mutilation  or  distortion." 

Journalism  has  made  vast  progress  in  this  country  since  the 
days  of  Edwin  Crosswell  and  Blair  and  James  Watson  Webb  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  elder,  and  Thurlow  Weed  and  young 
Horace  Greeley.  But  there  is  room  for  yet  further  improvement. 
Whitelaw  Rcid,  who  has  written  and  talked  more  on  journalism 
than  any  other  editor  in  the  country,  put  bis  finger  on  a  sore  spot 
when  he  lately  said  that  the  chief  aim  of  modern  journalism 
should  be  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lastly,  "such  errors,"  alluding  to  falsehoods,  "seldom  injure 
the  party  maligned,  but  they  invariably  damage  the  newspaper 
which  commits  them,  and  lower  the  influence  of  the  press.  An 
effective  controversialist  will  shrink  from  them  with  horror.  He 
knows  how  a  lie  recoils." 

TEST  THE  LIBELS  BY  THIS  STANDARD. 

Test  the  libels  upon  Clans  Spreckels  and  his  family  by  this 
standard,  which  is  both  accurate  and  well  stated,  anil  1  will  not 
say  that  the  prosecutor  here  is  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouths 
but  I  will  say  that  he  is  convicted  by  a  journal  of  the  same  name 
as  his  own. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  repeatedly  claimed  that 
hundreds  of  articles  on  the  various  topics  on  which  1  am  about  to 
dwell,  have  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  but  of  these  we  have  intro- 
duced as  samples  for  your  inspection  ten  printed  in  1881,  five  of 
which  were  extracted  from  country  newspapers  in  one  day;  nine 
printed  in  1882,  six  printed  in  18s:i,  anil  three  printed  in  1884,  or 
altogether,  exclusive  of  the  card  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  the  admis- 
sion under  it,  twenty-eight,  running  from  the  inclusive  October 
11th,  1881,  to  and  including  November  17th,  1884,  or  a  period  of 
three  years,  one  month  and  six  days. 

PERSONAL  JOI  RNALISM. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  these  articles  are,  and  find  out  what  per- 
sonal journalism  has  been  in  San  Francisco  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  opulent  citv,  possessing  a  refined 
society,  a  free  and  independent  press  and  schools,  colleges,  libra- 
ries, institutions  of  learning,  churches,  all  the  evidences  of  ad- 
vanced American  civilization  and  progress.  And  as  I  read  and 
comment  on  the  utterances  of  the  Chronicle,  I  trust  you  may  take 
them  home  to  yourselves,  and  fearlessly  and  manfully,  as  becomes 
twelve  representatives  of  the  body  of  our  citizens,  answer  the 
question:  "How  would  you  like  to  be  dealt  with  or  to  have  your 
families  dealt  with  as  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  sons  and  even  his 
wife  have  been  treated  by  the  Chronicle  V  How  would  you  like  to 
he  the  passive  victims  of  sarcasm  and  mendacity,  as  I  shall  be 
reluctantly  compelled  to  bring  to  your  ears?  How  do  you  like,  or 
how  would  you  like  to  have  your  own  wives  and  daughters  drawn 
into  contact  with  that  peculiar  style  of  literature  which  divides 
personal  from  respectable  journalism  '!" 

A  PERTINENT  ql  EHTION. 

During  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  McAllister  inquired 


whether  the  defendant  hail  even  spoken  to  him  about  publications 
in  the  Chronicle  against  his  father  and  his  family. 

Judge  Campbell  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  publications, 
which  were  subsequently  introduced,  were  not  before  the  jury , 
and,  after  the  Court  bad  ruled  against  him,  delivered  himself  of 
this  language  in  his  most  emphatic  manner: 

"We  say  that  there  were  no  such  articles  in  any  way  offensive  to 
the  Spreckels"  family  published  in  the  Chronicle."   (Page  547.) 

Again,  while  the  direct  testimony  of  Claus  Spreckels  was  being 
taken,  when  be  was  asked  whether  he  had  contributed  toward  the 
"illicit  pleasures"  which,  it  was  averred,  bad  been  supplied  to  the 
"dusky  king,"  Judge  Campbell  interrupted  with  the  remark:  "The 
article' docs  not  state  that  he  did."   (Page  797.) 

"Again  my  friend  Mr.  Tay  lor  inquired  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  whether 
he  had  ever  expressed  or  intimated  a  desire  to  abandon  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  when  Judge  Campbell  interposed  and  said:  "We 
don't  say  that  he  did."   (Page  810.) 

These  observations  would  have  been  amusing,  if,  in  his  repre- 
sentative capacity  — for  I  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  used  these  remarkable  expressions  in  his  personal 
capacity  -he  had  not  interpreted  the  presumed  stolidity  and  apa- 
thy of  our  citizens  upon  questions  affecting  reputation,  which 
constitutes  the  false  basis  of  personal  journalism. 

CIVILIZATION  REDUCED. 

Civilization  would  indeed  In'  reduced  to  a  condition  morally  as- 
similating to  the  physical  state  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves  and  at  low  tide,  if  respect- 
able citizens,  who  had  spent  their  lives  and  their  energies  in  gain- 
ing for  themselves  reputation  and  character,  were  educated  to  the 
point  of  indifference  to  charges  of  vieiousness,  dishonest}  and 
crime  if  their  moral  natures  became  like  stagnant  pools,  smooth 
on  the  surface  and  filthy  underneath,  w  hich  could  not  be  lashed  in 
agitation  even  by  a  tempest  of  calumny  and  fabebo.nl. 

Even  among  the  dives  of  Pacific  street,  in  the  lowest  haunts  of 
crime  and  prostitution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who 
would  consider  it  a  compliment  to  be  called  a  thief,  or  a  woman 
who  would  experience  pleasure  in  being  ranked  with  harlots. 

And  yet,  if  personal  journalism  is  to  be  tolerated,  if  the  esti- 
mate of  libel,  both  expressed  and  still  more  strongly  implied  in 
the  observations  of  counsel,  were  accurate,  this  is  the  standard  to 
which  the  best  and  not  the  worst  elements  of  society  in  this 
State  would  be  reduced. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  this  is  not  what  the  learned  counsel 
meant.  He  has  too  much  of  self-respect,  and  too  much  regard 
for  a  community  in  which  many  of  his  past  fruitful  years  were 
passed,  voluntarily  to  take  such  a  position-  hut  it  is  what  he 
said  in  his  representative  capacity,  and  it  correctly  depicts  the 
only  possible  foundation  upon  which  personal  journalism  can 
rest ;  it  involuntarily  interprets  and  explains  the  animus  and  the 
nature  of  the  attacks  upon  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  family,  which 
appeared  for  years  in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle.  Of  course,  I 
know  also,  that  he  who  stands  responsible  for  those  attacks  be- 
fore God  and  man  may  seek  to  evade  the  force  of  those  criticisms 
by  segregating  articles  and  parts  of  articles,  each  from  the  other, 
by  dividing  them  into  a  number  of  exceedingly  \  ulgar  fractions, 
and  by  insisting  that  the  worst  personalities  were  not  in  terms 
directed  against  Claus  Spreckels  ;  but  thisdisingenuousness,  if  it 
be  attempted,  will  not  avail  him,  I  propose,  from  the  evidence, 
by  means  of  the  record,  to  prove  my  opening  precisely  as  it  was 
made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  examination  to  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
in  the  rare  instances  where  an  isolated  phrase,  wrenched  from 
its  context  and  from  the  whole  volume  of.the  degraded  literature 
which  has  been  necessarily  read  in  your  hearing,  might  suggest  a 
doubt,  to  determine  fairly,  justly,  as  men  of  at  least  average  in- 
telligence and  education,  whether  Claus  Spreckels  w  as  meant  or 
not. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

And,  mark  you,  gentlemen,  I  shall  rigidly  adhere,  both  in  the 
letter  and  in  the  spirit,  to  my  opening  remarks.  The  tendency  of 
my  views  will  be  not  to  restrict  but  to  enlarge  the  substatitial 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  add  weight  and  dignity  to  its  legitimate 
discussions  of  public  questions.  1  honor  and  esteem  the  manly 
and  intelligent  journalists  of  this  great  Republic,  numer0USly,rep- 
resented  as  they  are  in  our  midst,  represented  even  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chronicle  itself,  for  their  bold  and  free  assertion  and  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  discussion  and  criticism.  Whatever  my 
individual  views  may  be,  1  am  not  here  to  oppose  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
which  has  been  perfectly  justified,  however,  by  my  friend  and 
associate,  Mr.  McAllister,  nor  to  quarrel  with  the  Chronicle  for 
haying  reversed  its  original  opinion  and  opposed  the  renewal  of 
that  treaty.  Nor  is  it  within  my  province  to  object  to 
any  fair  and  reasonable  opposition  to  any  form  of  mo- 
nopoly, if  there  be  any,  that  assails  the  freedom  or  injuriously 
affects  the  interests  of  the  people.  Still  less  would  it  become  me 
to  consider  those  questions  upon  which  there  is  absolute  identity 
of  opinion  between  Claus  Spreckels  and  bis  sons  and  the  Chronicle, 
such  as  intolerance  of  every  form  of  slavery  and  peonage,  steady 
resistance  to  Mongolian  immigration,  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  American  citizenship.  It  would  he  an 
unheard-of  thing  for  a  merchant  who  came  from  a  land  free  from 
the  stain  of  human  bondage,  who  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  who,  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  own  career,  re- 
tained his  sympathy  for  the  use  of  human  beings  with  which  he 
was  thus  inseparably  connected,  to  outgrow  his  love  for  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  all  his  prosperity  had  been  achieved.  It 
would  be  equally  unheard-of  for  a  young  man  horn  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  the  West,  where  personal  liberty  and  disdain  for 
the  narrow  conventionalisms  and  formalities  of  the  older  socie- 
ties arc  perhaps  even  carried  to  excess,  reared  and  trained  among 
the  participants  in  the  same  heritage  with  himself,  who  were  to  be 
the  future  pillars  of  a  cosmopolitan  community  and  of  a  majestic 
State;  whose  daily  and  hourly  associations  promoted  those  ideas 
and  feelings  which  spring  from  manly  Independence  it  would  be 
equally  unheard-of,  1  say,  for  such  a  young  man,  free  born  and 
un trammeled  except  by  the  restraints  of  all  educated  conscience, 
of  family  affections  and  discipline,  and  of  the  laws  essential  to  the 
public  safety  and  welfare,  to  have  been  w  ithout  the  deepest  love 
and  reverence  for  country,  and  the  most  complete  identity  of 
opinion  with  its  opinions,  and  even  with  the  prejudices  upon  which 
his  comrades,  his  friends,  his  acquaintances,  the  people  at  large 
were  substantially  united. 

THE  EVER-CHANOlNO  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE. 

Oh  !  In  the  gray  and  settling  period  of  this  arduous  human  life, 
when  so  many  illusions  have  been  dispelled,  when  so  many  aspira- 
tions have  (led,  like  the  mists  that  pour  in  upon  us  from  the  peaceful 
sea,  when  human  ambition  lias  with  many  of  us  been  incinerated, 
amidst  the  tires  of  jealousy  and  uncharitablcncss,  when  the  fair 

and  lovely  dreams  of  early  inanh  I  have  vanished  like  the  castles 

in  Spain  which  so  many  of  us  have  built,  when  our  souls  bear  the 
unsightly  seams  of  a  thousand  conflicts  and  defeats,  when  our 
affection  for  humanity  itself  is  Stained  by  bitter  memories  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  and  by  the  still  bitterer  remorseful 
consciousness  of  our  own  weaknesses  anil  errors  ;  when  all  the 
tenderness  and  all  the  hopefulness  that  remain  to  us  arc  concen- 
trated upon  that  immortal  existence  where  we  may  look  for  rest, 
and  peace  and  joy  in  this  afternoon  it  may  be,  this  .tw  ilight  of 
human  existence,  with  what  tremulous  anxiety  ,  with  what  yearn- 
ing sympathy  we  look  upon  the  young  men  who  are  to  fill  our 
places  and  carry  forward  our  work.  .May  they  soar,  like  the  eagle, 
and  "  kindle  their  undazzled  eyes  in  the  full,  midday  beam,"  held 
only  by  those  invisible  chords  that  tie  the  eagle  to  its  nest  and 
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man  to  his  earthly  home;  may  they  retain  purity,  faith,  intellect- 
ual and  moral  strength  and  halance,  the  command  of  themselves 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  business  and  of  the  domestic  and  social 
relations  ;  hearts,  filled  with  the  fresh  juices  of  manhood,  minds 
jMjssessed  with  the  clear  apprehension  and  a  noble  integrity  ;  may 
they  be  filled  with  indwelling  truth  and  honor,  with  hatred  and 
indignation  only  for  what  is  low  and  vile  and  polluting  ;  may  they 
regulate  without  extirpating  their  appetites  and  their  passions, 
and  pour  their  energies  into  those  streams  which  have  fructified 
and  beautified  the  history  of  man.  May  they  realize  that  law  is 
sacred  because  it  is.  directly  or  indirectiy,  the  voice  of  God  ;  that 
life  is  sacred  because  it  proceeds  from  Him  and  must  return  to 
Him;  but  that  reputation  and  character  are  not  less  sacred,  because 
they  represent  all  that  man  can  earn,  all  that  he  can  keep,  all 
that  he  can,  in  one  sense,  leave  to  improve  the  world  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  yet  carry  with  him  to  that  highest  sphere  of  exist- 
ence to  which  character  can  lie  the  only  passport. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

It  is  with  a  generation  such  as  this  that  I  identified  the  defend- 
ant in  this  case  ;  and  when  the  chief  prosecuting  witness  here,  or, 
more  properly,  the  commonwealth  itself,  holds  him  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability lor  any  act  that  he  may  have  done  that  might  have, 
although  it  did  not,  im|>eril  human  life,  I  do  not  ^complain,  but  1 
place  beside  it  one  of  equal,  if  not  greater  dignity  and  Importance. 
I  say  to  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle :  "  If  you 
have  lost  all  respect  for  the  truth,  if  you  imagine  that  you  can 
assail,  falsely  and  unjustly  assail,  the  reputation  of  American  citi- 
zens and  incur  no  consequences — if  you  believe  that  ,  without  jus- 
tification or  palliation,  with  no  motive  in  your  mind  of  advancing 
the  public  interests,  but  merely  to  gratify  your  own  thirst  for  re- 
venge, or,  lower  still,  with  the  mercenary  object  of  throwing  your 
influence  into  the  scale  amidst  the  ordinary  strifes  and  competi- 
tions of  business,  you  can  grossly  and  malignly  wound  the  feel- 
ings and  sensibilities  of  men  and  women  and  yet  walk  the  streets 
unhurt  and  unscathed,  then  you  are  dead  even  while  you  live,  for 
you  have  not  only  exterminated  your  own  moral  nature,  but  you 
have  lost  even  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  human  beings 
by  whom  vou  are  surrounded." 

RKP1  TATION  A  HOLY  THING. 

Life  is  Indeed  a  holy  thing.  Liberty,  helpfully  restrained,  is  a 
holy  thing,  but  reputat  ion  is  also  a  holy  thing— a  living  coal  upon 
the  altar  of  humanity  which  you  cannot  touch  irreverently  with- 
out inflicting  injuries  upon  yourself ;  without  exposing  yourself  to 
those  fires,  which,  though  they  may  Hash  through  human  eves, 
nevertheless  originate  in  the  skies. 

We  shall  see  with  what  "diabolical  ingenuity,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  my  learned  associate,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  articles  in  the 
Chronicle  were  framed  -  how  they  touched  every  tender  spot  in 
the  sphere  of  life  in  which  Clans  Spreckels  and  his  whole  family 
moved;  how  they  attacked  his  commercial  honor  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  business  associates  ami  friends;  bow  they  imputed  to  him 
an  utter  absence  of  those  principles  without  which  his  success 
would  have  been  impossible;  how  they  associated  him  and  his 
sons  and  other  merchants  who  had  won  fortune  and  res|>eet  before 
Mr.  de  Young  existed  or  his  newspaper  had  been  extricated  from 
tiie  throes  of  its  melodramatic  birth,  in  frauds  and  crimes,  which, 
if  they  had  been  i>erpetrated  by  them  should  have  drenched  their 
names  with  infamy— how,  with  the  wantonness  of  the  arch  fiend, 
they  had  charged  him,  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  the  fond 
husband,  the  devoted  father,  with  pandering  coarsely  to  the 
licentiousness  of  a  "dissolute  king  "  how  they  directly  connected 
him  with  the  deepest  degradation  ,to  which  women  of  our  race 
could  be  subjected— but  how  dexterously  and  falsely  they  repre- 
sented him  in  substantial  conflict  with  the  dearest  sympathies  and 
the  strongest  opinions  of  our  population;  as  resurrecting  the 
putrid  form  of  slavery,  as  the  friend  of  the  aggressive  Mongolian, as 
pouring  the  virus  of  leprosy  into  the  veins  of  American  citizens. 
How  they  placed  him  in  antagonism  to  our  system  of  government, 
and  identified  him  with  an  effete  kingdom,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
death  were  planted  by  men  of  our  race  and  lineage — how  they 
ridiculed  and  satirized  him  for  an  assumed  vanity  ami  a  pretended 
male  ostentation  which  recalled  the  childishness  and  the  inflated 
assumption  of  Asiatic  grandees  -how  they  sneered  at  his  wife  and 
his  sons,  and  placed  them  with  "  Lilliputian  magnates,"  while  they 
attributed  to  Claus  Spreckels  himself  all  the  grotesque  vulgarity 
of  Gulliver.  How,  in  short,  they  assailed  his  heart,  his  mind,  his 
character,  his  motives,  his  acts,  his  life,  in  every  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  relation,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half,  with  unremit- 
ting fiendishness,  sought  to  hold  hull  up  to  the  scorn,  contempt 
and  hatred  of  his  fellow-men. 

And  yet  these  articles  were  not  personal,  not  libelous.  God  in 
heaven!  what  brutish  beasts  we  should  become  if  we  adopted  that 
standard  of  personality  and  libel!  N'ot  personal!  Not  libelous! 
What  point  in  the  individuality  of  Glaus  Spreckels,  what  point  in 
the  individuality  of  any  mcmlier,  did  they  not  touch'.'  What  sanctu- 
ary of  the  heart,  what  recess  of  mind  did  they  not  profane?  What 
appeal  to  prejudice,  to  passion,  to  selfishness,  to  pride,  did  they 
forgo?    What  tongue  of  rumor  did  they  not  hear'? 

"  Open  your  ears;  for  which  if  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumor  speaks, 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  the  ball  of  earth; 
Upon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 


Humor  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealous  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop 
That  the  bland  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude 
Can  play  upon  it." 

THE  "CHRONICLE"  FULL  OK  CCNNINO  AND  DIABOLISM. 

That  these  articles  did  not  actually  produce  their  desired  effect 
upon  the  public,  that  they  fell  impotent  and  harmless  in  business 
and  social  circles,  that  they  illustrated  the  relative  influence  of 
hardly-earned  character  upon  the  one  hand,  of  vicious  journalism 
upon  the  other  hand,  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  prosecution. 
It  is  in  the  motive,  the  design,  the  intent,  that  defines  the  act, 
and  in  this  respect,  no  element  of  atrocity  was  wanting.  The 
articles  were  as  full  of  cunning  as  of  diabolism.  They  were  popu- 
larly ami  graphically  written.  They  purported  to  represent 
opinions  outside  the  Chronicle  office,  though  we  can  easily  design 
with  what  facility  interviews  and  correspondence  could  have  been 
manufactured  inside  of  that  office.  They  deceived  and  enlisted 
reputable  members  of  the  country  press.  And  one  result,  at  least, 
they  accomplished  they  hurt  the  feelings  and  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  whole  family,  including  the 
mother  of  the  children,  who,  by  the  common  law  of  America, 
by  virtue  of  that  chivalrous  devotion  to  woman,  which 
is  the  finishing  grace  of  American  society,  even  though  the 
attacks  themselves  upon  the  male  members  of  his  household  had 
been  justified,  should  never  have  been  even  incidentally  men- 
tioned, but  worse  than  this;  they  accumulated  and  worked  and 
rankled  in  the  sensitive  brain  of  the  defendant,  until  they  af- 
fected a  serious  and  a  marked  change  in  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct. Remember  how  this  young  man  was  brought  up.  He 
could  have  said  with  Hector; 


"  Mine  honor  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate;  * 
Life  every  man  holds  dear,  but  the  true  man 
Holds  honor  far  more  precious  dear  than  life." 
And  though  his  own  honor  was  not  impeached  by  the  articles  in 
the  Chronicle,  his  father's  honor  was  still  dearer  and  more 
precious  to  his  soul. 

TEMPTATIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  to  yield  to  his  irresistible  passion,  which, 
outside  of  the  law,  men  might  even  then  have  termed  righteous 
indignation,  he  would  have  shot  or  injured  Michael  H.  de  Youug 
long  before  November  lath,  1884.  His  temptations  and  his  oppor- 
tunities were  manifold,  but  for  years  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted. The  testimony  shows  no  violent  anger,  no  threats,  no 
preparation  for  a  deed  of  blood,  because  it  is  quite  evident  that  a 
pistol  which  he  had  carried  for  four  years,  long  antcdatiug  the  ir- 

i  ruption  of  Chrunicte  biliousness  upon  the  honored  head  of  his 
father,  was  n.it  carried  lor  the  purpose  of  injuring  Michael  H.  de 
Young.  What  docs  appear  is  that  lie  became  possessed  by  sorrow, 
bv  inclancliolv  ,  b\  .1  comparative  indisposition  lor  social  pleasures, 
by  a  tendency  towards  silence,  by  occasional  wandering  from  the 
special  points  of  business,  observable,  doubtless,  when  he  was 
tilled  with  gloom  and  pain  when  he  was,  so  to  speak,  struggling 
with  himself.  Remembering  the  original  accident  and  its  conse- 
quences, which  have  been  explained  to  you  by  gentlemen  as 
distinguished  for  their  integrity  as  for  their  learning— realizing 
the  intimate  connection  betwen  the  inner  part  of  the  external  ear 
and  the  brain,  comprehending  the  increased  irritability  of  that 
leading  organ  of  the  human  body  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

I  events,  and  with  110  obstruction  to  a  placid  life,  it  "would  have 
taken  years  to  overcome,  and  then  bringing  home  to  yourselves 
the  ever-intensifying  pressure  of  the  libelous  articles  in  the 
Clinnticl, ,  .old  adding  even  to  that  pressure  the  weight  of  steady 
resistance  to  a  son's  natural  propensities  bearing  all  these  tilings 
in  mind,  who  can  tell  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  that  agitated 
this  young  man's  heart  and  mind  when,  on  Tuesday,  November 
18th,  1884,  he  could  not  sufficiently  command  himself  to  sell  tohis 
old  friend  Samuel  Sassier  a  lot  of  "off-sugar." 

It  would  seem  that  this  intelligent,  warm-hearted,  and,  though 

I  impulsive,  sell-restrained  young  man  was  himself  somewhat  "off" 
his  center  then. 

"  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  many  shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divines  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects: 
Like  perspectives  which,  rightly  gazed  u|sin, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion."  ' 

THE  OPERATION'S  OF  THE  lll'MAN  MIND, 

Of  the  best  balanced,  l>est  regulated  human  mind,  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  abnormal  conditions,  are  to  a  great  degree  inscrutable; 
but  when  acting,  however  temporarily,  through  the  machinery  of 
a  brain  irritated  by  physical  causes,  and  when  to  this  is  added  a 
succession  of  unnaturally  exciting  causes,  the  motion!  of  the  in- 
tellect, except  in  their  result,  are  beyond  all  human  discernment. 
Some  things  we  do  know  ;  This  defendant  is  not  prone  to  v i . » - 
lance.  He  is  no  lover  of  cruelty.  He  has  not  an  abandoned  nor 
a  malignant  heart.  He  has  no  tendency,  inherited  or  acquired, 
toward  crime.  His  associations  and  his  habits  have  elevated  and 
not  degraded  him.  He  has  had  the  advantages  of  education  and 
of  a  refined  and  pure  domestic  life.  He  has  exhibited  beyond 
most  men  of  his  age,  or  of  any  age,  the  power  of  self-control."  He 
has  endured  for  years  in  silence  and  in  patience  what  would  have 
driven  many  sons  to  frenzy,  and  that,  not  through  indifference  or 
stolidity,  but  on  principle.  He  has  at  no  time  had  murder  111  his 
heart,  ami  he  must  have  had  murder  in  his  heart  if,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  19th,  1884,  be  |ierpetrated  the  crime  of  assault  to 
murder  upon  the  person  of  Michael  II.  de  Young.  It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that,  after  enduring  the  libels  of  the  Chronicle  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  without  once  making  an  attack  upon  the 
proprietor  of  that  newspaper;  after  having  successfully  borne  for 
three  days  the  fictitious  statement*  and  the  insulting  'aspersions 
contained  in  the  article  of  Nov  ember  Kith,  18->4,  he  should  hav  e  con- 
ceived  and  endeavored  to  execute  a  murderous  purpose,  merely 
because  he  accidentally  met  Mr.  de  Young  in  front  of  the  Elite 
saloon,  and  that  he  should  hav  e  postponed  the  projected  act  of  de- 
liberate homicide,  which  he  could  so  easily  and  30  safely  have  con- 
summated upon  the  street,  until  he  was  surrounded  by  Mr.  de 
Y'oung's  employees,  ami  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  single 
friendly  witness,  in  the  very  building  from  Mien  all  the  insults 
to  his  father  and  himself  had  proceeded. 

THE  "chronicle"  articles. 

But  1  am  led  along  by  force  of  circumstances  somewhat  beyond 
the  point  1  had  intended  to  reach,  and  1  must  now  fulfill  my 
promise  of  demonstrating  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  trutii 
of  one  part  of  my  opening,  by  terae  references  to  the  articles  in 
the  Chronicle  themselves. 

We  have  given  in  evidence,  as  1  have  shown  you,  some  twenty- 
eight  of  these  articles  -I  do  not  care  to  be  literally  exact  in  that 
respect  -extending  from  October  11th,  1881,  to  and  including  No- 
vember 17th,  1884,  and  these,  all  of  wbieh  we  have  shown  to  have 
been  read  and  discussed  by  the  defendant,  are  sufficient  to  bring 
before  you  the  entire  course  of  the  Chronicle  towards  Claus 
Spreckels  and  his  family,  and  to  justify  the  observations  1  have 
already  made,  and  some  further  criticism  which  I  may  offer  baton 
I  close  this  part  of  the  case. 

Now,  without  reading  to  you  again  at  length,  and  inviting  a 
repetition  of  that  somnolent  tendency  which  has  afforded  so  much 
innocent  amusement  to  some  of  our  local  writers,  1  proceed  to 
bring  to  your  notice  what  these  articles  substantially  contain, 
placing  much  greater  stress,  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  upon 
those  allusions  which  were  essentially  personal,  and  which  af- 
fronted the  self-respect,  the  purity,  the  domestic  feelings,  the 
manhood  of  Claus  spreckels  and  his  sons,  than  upon  those  which 
were  intended  to  injure  him  in  his  business.  The  distinction  is 
well  recognized. 

11  Man's  heart  is  a  strong  thing,  and 
Godlike  in  the  grasp  of  pain 
That  wrings  mortality; 

But,  tear  one  chord  affection  clings  to,  *  *  » 
And  his  high  will  doth  wither  like  a  reed." 
Many  of  the  articles  are  in  the  editorial  columns,  several  are 
leaders,  and  all  the  articles  in  the  local  columns  are  prefaced  by 
headings  which  are  displayed,  flaming  and  insulting,  generally 
involving  accusations  of  personal  dishonesty  and  fraud,  if  not 
0/  crime. 

"slave  or  starve." 
Now  the  earliest  article  in  point  of  date  is  that  of  October  11th, 
1881.  to  he  found  at  page  747  to7ol  of  the  testimony  head,  "Slave 
or  Starve,"  "  Trials  of  Antonio  Medeivas  de  Ascension  at  Hilo," 
"The  Spreckels'  Sugar  Plantations,"  "A  Startling  Story  of  a 
Very  Effective  Practical  Slavery  in  the  Sandwich  Islands."  These 
are  the  headings  which,  in  themselves,  ami  apart  from  the  body 
of  the  article,  associated  Mr.  Spreckels  with  the  horrible  narrative 
of  Antonio  Medeivas  de  Ascension,  afterwards  proved  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  false  bv  the  Chronicle  itself,  but  those  portions  of 
which  that  were  general  in  their  nature  and  did  not  apply  to  As- 
cension individually,  were  repeatedly  re-affirmed  and  coupled  with 
Mr.  Spreckels,  when  the  Chronicle  positively  knew  that  they  were 
without  foundation.  After  citing  that,  under  the  contract  of 
which  Mr.  Spreckels  had  no  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  the 


excessive  humidity  of  Hilo,  where  he  had  no  plantation,  it  would 
have  taken  Ascension  "  an  average  actual  lifetime"  to  work  out 
the  debt  incurred  fur  his  transportation  from  the  Azores  to  Hono- 
lulu, the  Chronicle  ulds:  "Sir  Claus  Spreckels  had  the  game  in 
his  own  hands— in  fact,  he  had  Hilo  and  the  game." 

"starved  slaves." 

Then  under  the  sub-heading  of  "Starved  Slaves"  followed  a 
heart-rending  description  of  the  sinallness  of  the  wages  and  of  the 
rations,  and  of  the  "  execrable  and  nauseating"  qualitv  of  the 
latter,  and  the  odorous  comparison  between  Hawaiian  slavery  and 
"the  peculiar  institutions"  that  once  existed  in  that  state,  and 
the  Coolie  system  w  hich  originated  in  China,  and  a  description 
of  the  mighty  frame  of  Ascension  shrinking  from  the  weight  of  200 
pounds  to  a  little  more  than  100  pounds.  The  "dying  young 
man"  is  then  represented  under  the  sub-heading  "At  Death's 
Door,"  as  obtaining  a  pass  and  coining  to  San  Francisco,  where 
it  taxed  the  skill  of  able  physicians  slowly  to  recall  him  to  life 
by  the  aid  of  "  muriatic  acid,  pepsin  and  cinchona  bark."  The 
article  winds  up  with  a  touching  account  of  the  success  which 
this  poverty-stricken  and  starved  immigrant  had  in  arranging 
for  the  transportation  of  his  brother  from  the  Azores  to  San 
Francisco  Instead  of  Hilo;  and  all  this  time,  gentleman,  Claus 
Spreckels,  like  Jeshurun,  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked,"  and  was  able 
to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  champagne  at  a  single  bout  at  one 
of  the  club-houses.  This  article  .was  not  personal  and  was  not 
libellous  -  of  course  not. 

Now,  we  have  an  editorial  in  which  the  Chronicle  draws  its 
characteristic  deductions  from  the  article  of  the  previous  day,  and 
attributes  the  emaciated  condition  of  Ascension  to  "the  tyrannical 
treatment  of  Claus  Spreckels,"  who  had  nev  er  before  heard  of  him, 
and  who  was  then,  or  immediately  afterwards,  at  home  and  acces- 
sible. The  original  misstatements  are  reported,  and  Ascension 
picturesquely  outlined  as:  "  A  huge  mummy,  a  skeleton,"  which, 
of  course,  resemble  each  other,  in  a  state  of  decrepitude.  Claus 
Spre-kclB  nicy  inJulge  11:  ri  t  u.  living  here  although  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  life  would  indicate  the  opposite,  but  the  fare  of 
his  Hawaiian  slaves  is  "  villainous  anil  bomieopathic."  The  Aztecs 
and  the  Cuban  laborers  are  now  added  to  the  previous  illust  rations 
of  the  methods  of  the  Hawaiian  planters  in  preparing  subjects  for 
San  Francisco  surgeons,  and  the  Chronicle,  which  "  has  been 
friendly  to  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  whenever  it  has  been 
threatened  with  abrogation,"  finally  invites  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation. 

Hawaii's  hideois  slave  system. 

In  the  issue  of  October  15th,  1881  (pages  710  to  729  of  the  record) 
occurs  an  editorial,  under  the  heading  of  "Hawaii's  Hideous 
Slave  System,"  w  hich  refers  to  the  article  of  the  previous  Friday 
morning,  and  advises  people  to  read  it.  It  speaks  of  "the  backers 
and  promoters"  of  the  slave  system  of  Hawaii,  who  are  said  to  have 
adopted  for  it  "the  S|iecious  name  of  Contract  Labor,"  and  con- 
trasts that  system  disadvantageous!)'  with  every  other  form  of 
slavery  that  has  existed. 

This  article  asserts  that  the  old  form  of  African  slavery,  abol- 
ished by  the  British  Parliament  and  by  the  United  States,  was 
humanity  incarnate  in  comparison  to  this  Hawaiian  system.  It 
describes  the  alleged  method  in  w  hich  the  whites,  Chinese  and 
poor  Islanders  arc  lured  from  their  homes,  driven  from  the  ships 
as  cattle  "are  driven  to  the  shambles  at  Butehertown,"  and  in- 
closed in  a  pen-  1  suppose  as  immigrants  are  at  Castle  Garden, 
and  as  all  persons  are  at  Oakland  Point,  "until  they  can  be  num- 
bered and  sent  to  the  owner,"  says  the  article,  who  is  styled  a 
"contractor"  are  reduced  to  submission  when  they  revolt  by  the 
revol  ver  or  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  are  starved  at  all  times  and 
are  brought  back  by  force  when  they  run  away,  and  will  soon  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  "infallible  scent  and  tiger  nature  of  the 
bloodhound,"— the  Chronicle  must  have  been  describing  itself 
about  that  time.  "And  all  honors,"  says  the  article,  "such  as 
knighthood  and  social  recognition  among  nobility  and  in  the  circles 
of  the  barbaric  court  are  showered  upon  the  monsters  of  inhuman- 
ity who  engage  in  the  traffic."  Ol  course  Claus  Spreckels,  Sir 
Claus  Spreckels,  in  numerous  places  identified  by  name  as  one  of 
the  promoters  of  this  system,  is  not  meant  to  be  one  of  these 
"monsters  of  inhumanity."  of  course  this  article  "is  not  per- 
sonal," and  "is  not  libelous." 

Observe,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  article  in  reality  as  a  matter  of 
law  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  wholesale  accusations,  so  vilely 
expressed,  are  true  or  false,  because  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  the  matter  published  in  the  Chronicle,  the  exciting  causes 
which  operated  upon  the  defendant's  mind. 

SO  JI  STIFICATION. 

Observe  in  the  second  place  that  even  if  the  accusations  are 
true  or  had  some  semblance  of  truth  as  respects  other  persons, 
that  would  he  no  justification  or  palliation  for  their  application  to 
Claus  Spreckels,  who  is  to  lie  affected  solely  by  his  own  conduct 
and  not  by  that  of  others,  whom  he  could  not  control. 

But  observe,  third,  that  Mr.  Spreckels  absolutely  and  fully  dis- 
proved these  charges,  and  showed  them  to  be  as  untrue  as  the  ar- 
ticle of  November  15th,  1884,  which  was  almost  confessedly  ficti- 
tious, a  report  of  a  business  meeting  concocted  by  the  brilliant 
imaginations  which  subserve  tlie  purposes  of  the  Chronicle, 

And  observe,  lastlv,  011  this  head,  that  after  the  card  of  Claus 
Spreckels,  of  October  21st,  1831,  which  the  Chronicle  published, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  which  it  was  temporarily  forced  to  recog- 
nize, with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  willfully  and  maliciously 
through  its  own  admissions  again  and  again  it  connected  Claus 
Spreckels  with  a  system  of  which  he  was  both  as  ignorant  and  as 
innocent  as  his  Honor  upon  the  bench  or  any  juror  in  the  box. 
The  only  place  in  all  America  where  it  is  not  {>ersonal  and  aot 
libel  to  call  a  man  "  a  slave  hunter,"  "  a  pirate,"  and  "a  monster 
of  inhumanity"  is  in  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
The  charges  against  Claus  Spreckels  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
others  of  an  equally  aggravated  character,  which  1  shall  specifically 
bring  to  your  notice,  not  even  a  simulated  reason  for  the  course  of 
the  Chronicle  can  be  fairly  suggested.  The  Chronicle  itself,  im- 
mediately under  the  card  w  hich  appears  on  the  third  page,  and  in 
the  comments  which  Mr.  Lloyd  insisted  on  being  read,  undertakes 
to  vindicate  its  good  faith  by  a  clumsy  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  discovered  that  Ascension's  words  had  been  mistrans- 
lated, and  bv  giving  a  second  statement  which  it  had  obtained 
from  that  animated  skeleton,  and  acknowledged  in  turn  that  It 
had  been  entirely  misled,  and  that  the  disclaimer  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  fully  confirmed.  This  is  to  be  found  at  pages  813  to  815  of 
the  record.  I  am  surely  justified  in  asserting  that,  after  this,  and 
in  the  absence  of  new  information,  any  coupling  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
w  ith  slavery,  or  w  ith  peonage,  or  with  its  consequences,  was  a 
willful  and  a  deliberate  falsehood,  repeated  with  the  worst  motives 
and  for  the  most  unjustifiable  ends.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  vest- 
ige of  truth  in  the  accusations  generally  and  outside  of  Mr. 
Spreckels;  but,  with  the  libels  against  the  Hawaiian  Government 
and  against  the  sugar  planters,  who  were  under  its  protection,  we 
have  no  concern  here. 

LURID  sm-IIEADS. 
The  very  next  day  after  its  retraction,  with  no  new  facts  what- 
ever before  it,  and  apparently  governed  by  the  worst  conceivable 
motives,  the  Chronicle  connects  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  with  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  atrocious  system  of  slavery  it 
has  colored  up  as  existing  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  does  this 
repeatedly,  hut  let  us  see  what  it  says  now.  The  article  of  Octo- 
ber 28rd,  1881,  pages  73o  to  74tl,  is  very  long,  containing  many 
headings  and  sub-headings  and  a  real  or  spurious  interview  with 
an  alleged  employee  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  whose  name 
has  not  been  disclosed  and  who  is  probably  as  apocryphal  as  the 
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statements  with  which  this  interview  abounds.  Some  of  the 
headings  were  as  follows:  "A  Dead  Sea  Apple,"  "Merchants  Re- 
duced to  Vassalage,"  "Crushing  Power  of  One  Man,"  "A  Verit- 
able Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  "The  Enormous  Tribute 
He  Levies."  Some  of  the  sub-heads  are:  "A  Tabooed  Subject," 
"The  Knight's  Vassals,"  "Millions  In  It."  "Sway  of  a  Commer- 
cial Despot." 

This  elaborate  article  is  full  not  only  of  falsehoods  about  Claus 
Spreckels  himself,  but  of  deliberate  insults,  and  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  this  proposition.  It  is  full  of  deliberate  insults  to  every 
retail  grocer  and  every  wholesale  grocer  in  San  Francisco  who 
deals  in  sugar.  It  is  based  upon  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  in 
a  city  of  230,000  inhabitants,  and  in  an  American  community  too, 
thousandsof  intelligent  and  educated  men  could  be  held  by  Claus 
Spreckels  in  a  state  of  vassalage  as  complete  as  that  in  which  the 
contract  laborers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  wore  represented  to 
exist. 

ALL  CLASSES  ATTACKED. 

Julius  Ca;sar,  Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Bismarck,  the  Rothschilds,  could  not  have  survived  a 
single  day  if,  under  our  institutions  and  among  our  peo- 
ple, they  had  attempted  to  exercise  a  moiety  of  the  |>o\ver 
with  which  Mr.  Spreckels,  a  plain,  enterprising  man  of  bus- 
iness, is  thus  maliciously  credited,  and  yet  in  its  blind  rage  be- 
cause it  could  not  control  a  man  who  was  independent  of  its  influ- 
ences and  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  which  the  main 
rosecuting  witness  has  asserted  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
as  repudiated  in  the  case  of  Fitch  vs.  De  Young,  the  Chronicle 
darts  its  poisonous  fangs  not  only  at  him,  but  at  an  entire  class  of 
reputable  citizens,  including  especially  those  whom  it  anonvmous. 
ly  cauterizes  for  their  indisposition  to  be  used  for  its  manufactured 
interviews.  It  has  occurred  to  me  occasionally  during  this  trial 
that  when  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  were  putting  their  tests 
of  insanity  to  our  scientific  witnesses,  they  were  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  would  almost  justify  the  inference  of  in- 
sanity in  the  chief  prosecuting  witness  himself. 

SWEEPING  CHARGES. 

Iii  the  article  now  under  review,  which  by  its  headings  as  well 
as  by  its  text  is  pointed  directly  at  Claus  Spreckels,  the  Chronicle 
connects  its  immediate  object  with  its  previous  articles,  in  which 
Claus  Spreckels  had  also  been  repeatedly  named  and  never  for  an 
instant  left  out  of  mind,  and  relates  that  in  King  Kalakaua's  king- 
dom their  other  name,  which  is  "  The  Hell  of  Hawaii,"  men  of 
European  races  are  so  reduced  "  by  murderous  brutality  and  ab- 
ject slavery  as  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  the  embraces  of  Chinese  coolies  in  order  to  escape 
actual  starvation."  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  said  with  an 
"if,"  and  that  it  does  not  in  positive  terms  and  in  that  special 
place  mention  the  name  of  Claus  Spreckels,  but  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, before  and  after  the  publication  of  this  particular  article, 
the  Chronicle  has  awarded  to  Mr.  Spreckels  the  infamous  dis- 
honor of  controlling  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  being  mainly 
responsible  for  all  the  horrors  alleged  to  be  perpetrated  under  its 
auspices,  and  in  its  headings  now  it  has  dragged  him  into  the 
most  conspicuous  attitude  before  the  public,  "and  under  these 
circumstances  it  cannot  evade  the  transparent  application  of  its 
obscure  allusions  by  hair-splitting  or  chop  logic.  No  rule  is  more 
familiar  to  law  and  common  sense  than  that  a  writer  intends  the 
meaning  which  average  readers  would  extract  from  his  composi- 
tions, and  under  this  rule,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there  is  no 
loophole  for  the  Chronicle  to  escape  from  the  proposition  that  it 
has  ruthlessly  and  untruthfully  identified  Mr.  Spreckels,  to  whom 
in  another  part  of  the  same  article  it  attributes  "a  great  capacity 
forbusiness,"  with  crimes  also,  lower  and  more  degrading  than 
any  which  are  committed  on  the  Barbary  Coast  of  San  Francisco, 
or  within  the  Five  Points  of  New  York.  But  the  article  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  sugar  interests  of  this  coast  from  the  then  stand- 
point of  the  Chronicle,  notwithstanding  its  publication  and  in- 
dorsement the  day  before  of  Mr.  Spreckels'  card  ;'and  while  con- 
taining a  few  truths  and  half  truths— the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  falsehoods- to  which  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  rigorously  confined,  by  nieans  of  a  fanciful  search  by  a  re- 
porter among  our  local  merchants  and  by  its  imaginary  inter- 
views, it  undertakes  to  support 

ITS  FABRICATED  STATEMENT 

That  there  is  not  a  retail  nor  a  wholesale  grocer  in  this  city  "  who 
dares  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own  when  the  subject  of  sugar  is  in- 
troduced." If  the  research  had  been  actually  made,  if  the  inter- 
views were  real  and  not  spurious,  it  would  have  been  very  easy 
for  the  prosecution,  aided  by  spe  cial  counsel,  and  by  all  the  re- 
o trees  of  an  extensive  establish  nient,  to  prove  the  fact,  and  it 
w:.  :  d  upon  to  do  so  under  hallenge.  In  the  futile  attempt 
represented  to  have  been  made  to  procure  from  headquarters  in- 
formation of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  this  brisk  but  courteous 
gentleman,  a  San  Francisco  merchant  is  travestied  as  exhibiting 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  would  have  choked  the  wit 
and  spoiled  the  epigrams  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  only  when  we 
come  to  the  reported  conversation  with  an  employee  of  a  large 
mercantile  firm  that  we  find  the  lingual  disabilities  removed, 
and  begin  to  encounter  expressions  and  epithets  the  source  of 
which  an  experienced  reader  of  the  Chronicle  can  readily  distin- 
guish. "Commercial  Monarch,"  "Lord  Sugar  Barrel,"  "Kanaka 
Knight,"  "  Sir  Claus,"  "  Vassals  of  Sir  Claus,"  "  Abominable 
Tyranny,"  "An  Autocrat  Indeed,"  "The  Noble  House  of  Spreck- 
els," "  Scions  of  the  House,"  "  The  Knight*  Subdued  All  Opposi- 
tion," "Mr.  Spreckels  is  very  proud  of  his  title  and  of  his  eminent 
rank  among  the  colored  aristocrats  of  Hawaii,"  "  Boss  Million- 
aire." 

I  leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  business  men,  to  decide  whether 
a  clerk,  trained  as  clerks  are  to  plain  and  condensed  naratives, 
would  have  used  any  of  those  expressions,  or  whether  they  can- 
not be  as  easily  traced  as  a  seqient  by  its  trail  to  the  office  of 
the  Chronicle. 

THE  IMAGINARY  CLERK. 

But  the  article,  using  the  imaginary  clerk  as  its  medium,  con- 
tains statements  impossible  upon  their  face  and  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  false,  as  for  example,  that  Claus  Spreckels  "at  one 
time  constituted  each  wholesale  grocer  his  regular  agent,  thus 
makinghim  amenable  to  direct  orders."  That  he  pays  the  Pacific 
Sugar  Refinery  £10,000  per  month  for  remaining  idle.  True,  the 
spurious  clerk  says  he  only  believes  this,  but  the  case  of  Wilson 
vs.  Fitch  has  been  often  enough  referred  to  in  your  hearing  to 
show  what  belief  means  in  an  editorial  or  in  any  article  published 
in  a  newspaper.  They  state  that  he  pays  the  Golden  Gate 
Refinery  £3,000  per  month  to  remain  idle;  that  he  continues  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  country  from  motives  of  policy:  that  he  is  making 
600  barrels  of  sugar  per  day;  that  in  truth  all  the  sugar  planters 
on  the  Islands  are  getting  rich,  and  therefore,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  laborers  there  should  be  workeil  and  starved  to  death,  as 
by  reasonable  implication  from  the  language,  they  are  by  Clans 
Spreckels  himself. 

That  he  need  not  revive  the  abominations  of  human  slavery, 
"even  if  the  theater  of  misery  is  somewhat  removed  from  the 
nostrils  of  civilization." 

This  is  another  clerkly  phrase  that  when  asked  what  he  would 
do  with  the  old  refinery  when  the  new  one  was  built,  he  con- 
temptuously replied,  "  I  will  let  it  rot." 

That  he  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  honest  labor  and  therefore  no 
longer  requires  the  aid  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  when  the  fact 
is  that  he  has  always  paid  the  best  prices  both  to  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen. 

That  he  has  made  a  contract  with  the  railroad  company  which 


excludes  all  competition  and  operates  as  a  prohibitory  tariff  on 
Eastern  sugars,  when  the  fact  is  that  he  has  induced  the  railroad 
comjianies,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Western  men,  t.>  place  him 
upon  a  bare  equality  with  the  Eastern  refiners.  That  is,  to 
charge  him  the  same  rate  for  transporting  refined  sugars  Eastward 
that  they  charge  them  for  transporting  refined  sugars  Westward, 
and  has  thus  extended  bis  market  far  beyond  the  limit  of  this 
coast  and  vastly  enlarged  facilities  for  supplying  employment  in 
our  own  State.  The  Chronicle  therefore  in  this  article  not  only 
affronts  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  hut  seeks  to  inflict  "a 
deadly  injury  upon  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  But  I  had  almost  omitted  to  say  tliis  article,  of 
\  course,  is  not  personal  and  is  not  libelous. 

THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES 

Is  precisely  shown  by  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Spreckels.  I 
have  already  mentioned  it,  but  now  seek  a  little  more  particularity 
about  the  facts.  He  denies  implicitly  the  charges  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  shows  them  to  be  wholly  manufactured.  He  never  paid  the 
railroad  companies  a  subsidy  or  any  bonus,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  a  preference  over  any  other  importers  or  exporters  of  sugar. 
What  he  did  do  was  not  only  open  and  above  board,  hut  it  was 
strongly  in  the  interests  of  this  Coast  and  of  every  working-man 
in  this  State.  In  1881  he  found  that  Eastern  refiners,  who  had 
j  been  compelled  to  pay  as  high  as  five  cents  per  pound  for  trans- 
portation to  Sun  Francisco  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, were  sending  their  sugar  to  this  market  by  rail  at  DO  cents 
|>er  "  hundred  pounds,"  while  the  refiners  here  were  assessed  as 
,  high  as  si. 48  per  hundred  ]>ounds  for  freight  to  Ogdcn.  He  went 
to  the  office  of  the  Railroad  Company  and  he  complained  of  this 
inequality,  which  necessarily  tended  to  destroy  the  sugar  refining 
business  in  the  West,  and  at  any  rate  to  restrict  its  operations  to 
one  or  two  States.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  an  equal  tariff 
that  is.  Eastern  refiners,  as  I  Understand,  and  have  already  per- 
haps expressed  the  matter,  have  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  send- 
ing sugar  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  intermediate 
points,  that  Western  refiners  have  to  pay  for  sending  sugars  to 
New  York  and  intermediate  points.  This  equalizes  the  tariff,  ex- 
tends our  market,  and  more  through  the  superior  facilities  of  the 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  than  through  the 
operation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  gives  us  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  East,  which  builds  up  our  manufacture  of  refined  sugar, 
increases  our  commerce  and  creates  in  San  Francisco  a  demand 
for  labor  which  is  exclusively  white  and  more  remunerative,  that 
otherwise  would  not  exist. 

FALSEHOOD  IN  A  1TBL1C  JOI'RNAL  « 

Is  always  inexcusable.  Falsehood  when  it  is  published  to  check 
enterprise  by  deceiving  the  subscribers  and  advertisers  of  a  pub- 
lic journal,  is  most  inexcusable.  "It  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its 
own  nest."  On  the  17th  of  November,  1881,  some  extracts  from 
country  journals  were  published  on  the  first  page  of  the  Chronicle. 
There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  to  intimate  that  the 
Chronicle  was  not  responsible  for  the  publication  of  another 
newspaper,  but  the  truth  and  the  fact  is  that  for  those  publica- 
tions it  was  more  responsible,  if  possible,  than  for  its  own  arti- 
cles. The  whole  stream  of  libel  flowed  in  a  circle  which  began 
and  ended  in  the  Chronicle  office.  It  originated  the  attacks  and 
gave  them  its  full  indorsement  as  to  every  statement  of  fact  and 
expression  of  opinion  they  embraced.  Published  as  the  Chronicle 
was  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  the  entrepot  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  anil  having  a  large  circulation,  the  respectable  editors  and 
proprietors  of  country  journals  were  naturally  deceived  hy  its 
misstatements.  They  were  not  responsible  at  least  morally,  but 
the  Chronicle  was  responsible  for  their  publications,  which  were 
used  and  adopted  by  the  Chronicle  as  indorsement  of  the  course 
it  has  pursued.  Now,  in  this  issue  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
November  17th,  1881,  was  published  the  extract  from  the  Watson- 
ville  Tranxcript,  headed  "Successfully  Proved;"  an  extract  from 
the  Gait  Gazette,  headed,  "Let  the  S  v  indie  he  Abolished;"  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Ventura  Signal  headed,  "Making  Things  Lively;" 
and  an  extract  from  the  Vallej/  Record,  headed,  "To  be  Seen  to  be 
Realized;"  an  extract  from  the  Modesto  Newx  entitled,  "Peonage 
Established."  All  these  extracts,  except  as  to  one  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Valley  Record,  published  at  Lodi,  itself  completely 
inaccurate,  was  based  exclusively  upon  the  Chronicle  libels,  and 
but  for  them  that  statement  would  probably  never  have  been 
made  to  the  editor  of  the  Record  itself. 

Now,  the  next  article,  published  on  the  28th  of  December,  1881, 
(record,  pages  724-25,)  was  an  editorial,  and  therefore  deliberately 
prepared,  presumptively  the  result  of  accurate  information  anil 
mature  judgment,  free  from  temper  and  prejudice,  intended  to 
influence  the  public  by  the  expression  of  deliberate  and  well- 
founded  opinion,  the  production  of  a  well-informed,  and  temper- 
ate ami  responsible  gentleman.  But  this  article,  perhaps,  is 
the  worst, 

THE  MOST  OlTRAOEOfS  OF  TUB  LOT. 

It  would  be  merciful  to  conjecture  that  it  crept  into  the  columns 
of  the  Chronicle  by  mistake.  It  could  hardly  have  originated  in 
the  slums  of  the  most  unclean  city  on  earth.  Both  in  its  accusa- 
tions and  in  its  language  it  is  unique  and  incomparable.  It  is 
very  short,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you:  "  But  nobody 
Will  object  to  this  petty  show,  this  petty  king.  Ordinarily  they 
would  be  laughed  at,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
latter  is  made  to  masquerade  around  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  alive  the  sham  known  as  a  reciprocity  treaty,  because 
a  few  persons  arc  making  enormous  sums  of  money  out  of  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  upon  this  coast.  Viewed  from  any 
point  one  chooses,  it  will  be  found  that  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  present  condition  are  all  highly  immoral.  In  Eng- 
land, parties  to  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  formed  in  this 
citv  under  the  treaty  would  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  for  con- 
spiVacy  against  the  public  interests,  whilst  upon  the  Islands  it 
has  produced  a  system  of  shivery  that  must  he  abhorrent  to  all 
mankind.  And  to  these  evils  might  be  added  still  another  and  a 
darker  one.  The  prosperity  born  of  the  treaty  and  the  most 
barefaced  licentiousness  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  what  is  going  on  at  the  Islands  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  palace  yard  in  Honolulu  is  a  sort  of  harem  of  the 
dirtiest  character,  in  which  the  relations  arc  mixed  up  in  what 
may  be  termed  'confusion  worse  confounded.'  And  have  we  not 
seen  this  dusky  king  paraded  at  our  own  State  capital  only  a  few 
months  ago,  when  it  was  said  all  of  its  resources,  including  illicit 
pleasures,  were  placed  at  His  Majesty's  disposition.  And  the  men 
who  thus  pandered  to  his  pleasures  because  they  find  profit  in  it, 
and  who  call  themselves  American  citizens,  are  willing  to  forego 
that  citizenship  for  such  humbug  as  a  title  of  nobility  conferred 
upon  them  by  this  dissolute  king." 

WHO  ARE  GETTIXO  RICH  ? 

Who  are  the  few  persons  who  are  said  to  be  making  enormous 
sums  out  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  J  Is  not  Claus  Spreckels  one 
of  them?  Is  he  not  the  chief  of  them?  I  speak  of  course  from 
the  Chronicle,  point  of  view  and  with  reference  to  its  previous  ar- 
ticles. Does  or  docs  not  "the  present  connection,"  whose  conse- 
quences are  "highly  immoral,'  embrace  Claus  Spreckels?  Is  he 
or  is  he  not  included  among  the  parties  who  in  England  would  be 
indicted  and  prosecuted  for  conspiracy  and  to  have  produced  an 
abhorrent  system  of  slavery  in  the  Sandwich  Islands?  Did  or  did 
not  the  writer  mean  that  the  same  influence  w  hich  had  developed 
slavery  had  also  developed  "the  most  barefaced  licentiousness 
in  flawaii,  and  the  harem  of  the  dirtiest  character  in  the  palace 
yard  of  Honolulu."  Did  or  did  not  the  men  who  were  willing  lo 
forego  their  American  citizenship  for  a  title  of  nobility  conferred 


upon  them  by  the  dusky  king  w  ho  pandered  to  his  pleasure  and 
who  placed  a  host  of  enjoyments  at  his  dis|w.sal  at  Sacramento, 
embrace  Claus  Spreckels  ?  Who  hut  Claus  Spreckels  had  been 
caricatured  as  Sir  Clans  in  the  Chronica  '  An  insult  followed  up 
In  his  cross. examination  on  this  trial.  Oh,  no.  This  article  was 
not  personal  and  it  was  not  libelous. 

Charging  the  pure  husband  of  one  wife  and  the  father  of  thir- 
teen children  with  promoting  licentiousness,  and  with  discharg- 
ing the  functions  of  what  the  French  call  entrrmctcur,  in  plain 
words  with  l.t  ing  a  pimp,  i~  noi  personal  and  is  not  libelous. 

Accusing  an  American  citizen  who  ha. I  shown  the  most  extraor- 
dinary perseverance,  enterprise  and  integrity,  who  had  built  up  a 
great  industry  on  this  roast,  who  had  furnished  employment  to 
thousands  of  skilled  and  ordinary  laborers,  who  had  extended  the 
market  for  our  manufactured  products  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  republic,  who  had  promoted  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  had  purchased  the  bonds  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Kingdom  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
had  increased  the  transportation  facilities  between  the  Islands 
and  San  Francisco  and  had  thus  \astlv  enlarged  our  wealth,  our 
resources  and  OUT  industries  -all  this  was  solelv  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  but  this  article  was  not  personal  and  was  not  libelous. 
If  this  be  true,  I  BUp|K>sc  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  speaking 
in  mockery,  but  in  sober  earnest  when  they  addressed  the  founder 
of  Christianity  wi|h  the  exclamation,  "  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews." 
And  mark  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  very  lengthy  and  almost  en- 
tirely immaterial  cross-examination  of  t'laus  Spreckels,  the  object 
of  which,  as  I  noted  at  the  time,  was  to  reproduce  comparatively 
harmless  parts  of  the  article  in  an  innocent  form,  not  one  question 
was  put  upon  any  of  the  substantial  elements  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Spreckels,  hut  all  such  questions  acre  carefully  omitted. 

Adjourned  till  10  o'clock  Monday. 

Monday,  Juno  29th. 
Mr.  HiGHTox— May   it  please  the  Court;  Gentlemen  of  the 

Jury: 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  this  trial,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  our  national  anniversary,  and  the  incisive  elaboration  — 
I  hope  the  phrase  cypresses  my  idea— with  which  my  friend  Mr. 
McAllister  has  read  from  and  commented  upon  the  testimony  I 
consider  it  both  expedient  and  proper  thai  mv  argument  he  closed 
to-day,  and  I  ask  you,  therefore,  if  I  should  be  more  rapid  in  my 
delivery  than  is  perhaps  quite  natural  to  me,  to  hear  in  mind  that 
I  am  determined  not  to  occupy  your  attention  longer  than  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  session,  in  which  I  may  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Court  and  upon  your  own,  gentlemen,  for  a  few 
minutes'  grace,  if  I  should  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

When  we  ad  journed  on  Friday  last,  I  was  considering  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Chronicle  of  December  2>th,  lssl,  and  referring  specially 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  prosecution  in  this  ease  had  sought  u< 
eliminate  from  the  article  and  other  articles  of  an  equally  flagrant 
Character,  those  portions  which  we  are  dealing  with  as  specimens 
of  personal  or  purulent  journalism. 

THE  "  chronicle's"  tactics. 

This  mode  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  the  shallow  policy, 
the  petty  tactics  of  the  animating  spirit  of  this  prosecution,  by 
culling  the  apparently  innocent  part  of  these  articles  and  blending 
them  into  a  seeming  whole,  either  through  the  transcript  of  the 
reporter's  notes  or  otherwise,  and  then  claiming  that  Claus 
Spreckels  was  seeking  to  set  himself  up  as  an  autocrat  among 
newspapers,  and  denying  the  right  of  full  discussion  upon  public 
questions. 

OLAUa  spreckels'  position. 
He  has,  however,  occupied  no  such  position,  but  a  position  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  He  is  no  more  here  than  any  other  citizen  of 
the  republic,  and  his  pretensions  are  limited  to  a  right  which  he 
shares  with  the  vilest  criminal  in  the  land,  even  with  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  plain  and  of  the 
forests— the  right  of  self-defense.  He  is  here,  his  son  is  here,  for 
they  are  one,  not  challenging,  but  supporting  the  just  freedom 
and  the  just  independence  of  the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rep- 
resenting every  man  in  the  world,  who  is  worthy  of  that  designa- 
tion, however  poor,  however  humble,  by  the  fair  assertion  of  his 
rights  to  the  possession  of  an  unpolluted  namo  and  character,  un- 
til he  does  some  act  which  justifies  the  sacrifice  of  the  net  result 
of  an  innocent  career. 

LLOYD  SCORED. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  declared  that  the  reference  to  the  wife  of  Claus 
Spreckels  in  the  article  headed  "  Lilliputian  Magnates,"  as  "  Lady 
Spreckels,"  did  not  convey  a  sneer,  and  a  most  insulting  sneer,  he 
involuntarily,  and  in  his  representative  capacity,  betrayed  the 
utter  carelessness,  the  complete  insensibility  to  ordinary  human 
feelings  and  emotions  which  characterize  the  articles  in  the  Chron- 
icle, and  he  duplicated  the  original  affront  hy  its  needless  repeti- 
tion. 

MR.  SPRECKELS  HAS  EXPLAINED 

How  he  came  to  he  invested  with  the  insignia  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Order  of  Kalakaua.  It  was  sent  to  him  un- 
solicited, and,  we  may  be  very  certain,  undesired.  In  identifying 
himself  with  the  foremost  benefactors  of  our  own  State,  In  living 
a  life  which  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  citizen  who  earns  his 
livelihood  by  his  own  labor,  in  illustrating  in  his  own  person  the 
possibilities  which  our  institutions  and  conditions  supply  to  the 
poorest  immigrant,  he  had  incidentally  and  necessarily  benefited 
the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  he  may  possibly  have  assisted  to 
rescue  that  kingdom  from  almost  hopeless  bankruptcy. 
Was  he,  like  a  churl,  to  refuse  to  receive  even  the 
harmless  decoration  which  the  gratified  ruler  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  forwarded  to  him,  and  which,  I  may  observe, 
under  the  evidence,  does  not  appear  to  havo  purported  to  extend 
any  privilege  to  his  wife?  Should  he  even  have  declined  for  a 
brief  period  to  gratify  the  heart  of  Kalakaua  by  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  order  upon  his  breast?  This  would  indeed  have  been 
a  proof  of  the  arrogance  and  self-consciousness  with  which  the 
Chronicle,  so  frequently  charged  him,  anil  even  so  trifling  a  rude- 
ness, such  an  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  population 
infinitely  removed  from  ours  in  intelligence  and  in  stamina,  and 
probably  reveling  in  gewgaws  which  wc  should  despise,  might 
have  injured  his  position  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  seriously 
interfered  with  those  magnificent  prospects,  of  which  the  city, 
State  and  country  of  hir-  affections  were  the  center.  The  C/irom'cfc 
should  have  known  that  a  man  may  he  a  gentleman  and  may  ex- 
hibit the  common  sense  and  the  breeding  of  a  gentleman  without 
discrediting  his  citizenship  or  connecting  himself  with  I  Kanaka 
dynasty.  We  have  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  knightly  bodies 
in  our  midst  and  throughout  flic  length  ml  breadth  "f  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  we  have  are  members  of 
these  organizations.  Many  of  you  have  not  forgotten,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  will  ever  forget,  the  week  of  pageantry  and  fesfh  it v 
which  made  a  golden  link  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  in  lss:i, 
when  the  hospitality  of  the  Knights  templar  of  San  Faaneiseo 
was  extended  to  their  companions  throughout  the  i'nion,  and  ex 
01  ted  the  generous  rivalry  of  our  citizens  at  large.  Many  a 
worthy  merchant,  many  an  able  lawyer,  many  a  gallant  soldier 
was  there,  and  properly  known  and  published  as  a  Sir  Knight,  hut 
if  the  Chronicle  had  afterwards  referred  lo  Ihein.  in  relation  to 
their  civil  pursuits,  or  especially  In  connection  w  ith  private  or 
public  hospitalities  between  it  and  them,  by  that  designation,  or 
hail  included  them  or  their  wives  among  ihc  ".Magnates  of  Lilll- 
put,"  I  imagine  we  should  not  haw  heard  Mr.  Lloyd  condoning 
or  explaining  away  such  obvious  anil  gratuitous  insult. 

A   DISGRACE  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tho  articles  which  have  boon  read  from 
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the  Chronicle  -the  sneers,  the  ridicule,  the  coarse  abuse,  the 
falsehoods,  the  innuendoes,  the  foul  and  disgusting  charges,  with 
which  they  are  replete  -are  a  disgrace  to  civilization  itself  and  a 
deep  humiliation  to  that  manhood  which  is  |>erhaps  destined  to 
achieve  its  highest  development  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  heart 
that  could  Inspire,  the  brain  that  could  conceive,  the  hand  that 
could  indite  such  atrocities  and  such  indecencies,  arc  vicious 
and  indurate  beyond  all  possible  comparison.  The  great  State  of  1 
California,  in  which  we  live,  through  its  regularly  constituted 
prosecuting  officers,  at  any  rate,  and  I  trusl,  even  through  the 
private  counsel  who  represent  Mr.  De  Young,  dare  not  attempt  to  ( 
palliate,  much  less  to  justify  such  wanton  invasions  of  private 
life,  such  brutal  assaults  upon  unstained  individual  character, 
such  grotesque  malignity,  in  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  licen- 
tious journalism.  The  tarantula,  the  scorpion,  the  centipede,  are 
hold,  ingenuous,  decent  in  their  physical  Hl>er  and  in  their  moral 
instincts,  when  compared  with  the  professional  libelers.  The 
most  venomous  snake  gives  some  warning  of  its  approach  ;  but, 
in  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  when  all  nature  is  at  peace  and 
rest,  when  the  Creator  with  his  omni|x>tcnt  hand,  is  exhibiting 
the  symmetry  of  the  skies,  when  silence  and  beauty  surround  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live  and  move,  the  lilieler  obscurely  revels  in 
the  slime  of  his  own  creation,  exhales  the  peculiar  odor  of  his 
breed,  and  generates  moral  filth  for  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  to 
reveal. 

FOUL  JOURNALISM. 

One  can  fancy  such  an  editorial  monstrosity,  soliloquizing  with 
that  perpetual  "we"  which,  in  his  case,  means  that  he  is  possessed 
by  a  host  of  spirits  more  evil  than  himself.  In  words  like  these: 
"How,  like  wormwood,  can  we  derive  some  comfort?"  "By  in- 
Dieting  more  n  il  upon  those  we  have  long  persecuted?"  "How 
can  we  renew  the  sting  in  the  heart  of  Clans  Spreckels?"  "How 
can  we  pierce  again  the  rankling  wounds  in  the  manly  breasts  of 
his  sons?"  "How  can  we  moisten  the  eyes  and  crimson  the  cheek 
of  her  who  is  the  mother  of  these  stalwart  young  men?"  The  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions  arc  written  in  scarlet  on  all  the  pages 
of  the  Chronicle  which  have  been  read  before  you.  In  a  certain 
ghastly  sense,  I  am  almost  amused  at  the  efforts  of  counsel  to  ex- 
plain them  away. 

The  emphasized  sneer  at  "Lady  Spreckels"  recurs  to  me;  as  if 
that  were  the  only  insult  she  had  received;  as  if  the  suppression 
of  her  name  would  keep  the  darts  of  a  journalistic  Apollyon  from 
her  soul;  as  if  falsely  to  accuse  hcrhusbandof  deceit,  of  corruption, 
of  fraud,  of  Grime,  of  being  an  accomplice  in  lechery  were  no  torture 
to  a  wife.  The  curse  of  Byron  anon  the  slanderers  of  his  own 
fame  should  constitute  the  epitaph  of  every  libeler: 

"Down  to  the  dust,  where,  as  thou  rot'st  away. 
E'en  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay." 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  saith  the  Lord.  But,  in  His 
inscrutable  purposes,  perchance  to  shame  and  startle  men  and 
women  who  feed  on  sensational  literature,  and  while  they  cry 
aloud  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  of  the  casket  in  which 
the  soul  with  all  its  sensibilities  is  enshrined,  refuse  to  recognize 
the  cry  of  bleeding  reputation  the  invisible  result  of  effort  and 
and  of  achievement — may  it  not  be  that  these  punishments  are 
sometimes  inflicted  through  human  agency? 

But,  to  resume  the  unclean  task  which  devolves  upon  me. 
The  next  article  is  an  editorial  published  in  the  Chronicle  on 
February  21st,  1882,  entitled  "  Scope  of  the  Fraud."  I  refer  to 
pages  754  to  758  of  record.  A  great  part  of  this  article,  although 
based  on  erroneous  premises,  is  not  sufficiently  objectionable  to 
warrant  severe  criticism.  But  it  repeats  and  argues  one  false 
charge  which  is  among  the  worst  preferred  against  Claus  Spreck- 
els, namely,  that,  under  cover  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which 
would  admit  Sandwich  Islands  sugars  of  a  grade  equal  to  13  Dutch 
Standard,  he  was  importing  Manila  and  China  sugars,  which  were 
half-refined  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  then  brought  here,  free 
of  duty,  as  Hawaiian  suirar.  This  means,  as  Mr.  McAllister  has 
said,  that  Mr.  Spreckels  had  been  smuggling  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  the  aspersion  was  without  a  possible  vestige  of  truth,  because, 
as  Mr.  Spreckels  shows,  in  these  days  of  telegraph  and  steamers, 
the  name  of  every  vessel  that  sails  from  a  Chinese  or  Manila  port 
with  sugar  is  known  at  Honolulu  and  at  San  Francisco,  and,  in- 
deed, all  over  the  world  long  in  advance  of  its  arrival  at  its  desti- 
nation; and,  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  refining  done  at  iiawaii, 
and  the  Manila  and  China  sugars  are  so  different  from  the  sugar 
grown  there  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  deception  even  if  the 
criminal  intent  to  deceive  existed. 

This  article,  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Spreckels,  uses  the  expression: 
"He  and  his  ring,"  and  criticises  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  as  fur- 
nishing "a  medium  for  illicit  sugar  traffic."  which,  in  plain  English, 
is  smuggling,  ami  an  indictable  offense  visited  by  severe  penalties 
and  by  indelible  disgrace. 

Again,  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  Chronicle,  Septem- 
ber flth,  1882,  found  on  record,  pages  123-4,  entitled  "  The  Sugnr- 
coated  Candidate." 

THE  PAI  L  XK1MAX.N  EDITORIAL. 

This  article,  like  many  others,  is  ostensibly  directed  against 
Paul  Neumann,  and  is  full  of  libelous  matter  against  him.  Wo 
are  not,  however,  trying  these  libels,  and  never  losing  sight  of 
the  distinction  I  have  steadilv  endeavored  to  draw  between  the 
legitimate  journalism  and  penBOne]  journalism,  between  the  just 
and  free  criticisms  of  public  men  anil  public  measures,  and 
shameless  invasions  of  private  life,  and  shameless  attacks  upon 
private  character,  I  wish  to  say  that,  if  it  be  true  that  Paul  Neu- 
mann was  the  first  choice  of  Claus  Spreckels  for  Congress,  and  if 
it  were  true  that  the  preference  of  Claus  Spreckels  was  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  views  of  Paul  Neumann  upon  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  would  subserve  his  business  interests,  we  fully 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Chronicle,  in  a  fair,  emphatic,  but  de- 
cent manner,  to  oppose  Mr.  Neumann,  and  to  place  its  opposition 
on  that  ground.  OUT  attitude  is  clear  and  positive,  because  it  is 
essentially  right.  It  commends  itself  to  your  judgment  and  to 
the  judgment  of  every  man  who  respects  both  liberty  and  reputa- 
tion. We  are  not  to  be  cajoled  or  driven  from  our  impregnable 
position  by  any  of  the  flimsy  sophistries  which  sometimes  usurp 
the  place  of  argument,  by  any  attempt  to  blend  and  confuse  im- 
material and  material  matters,  by  any  artful  cross-examinations, 
like  that  of  Claus  Spreckels,  in  which  every  point  he  really  an- 
tagonized in  the  Chronicle  articles  was  industriously  avoided.  We 
are  not  justifying  slavery  or  peonage  or  Chinese  immigration  or 
the  spread  of  leprosy— Clans  Spreckels  never  justified  or  initiated 
them.  We  arc  not  saying  that  the  Chronicle  had  not  the  right, 
in  all  truth  and  honor,  to  prefer  the  public  interest  to  the  private 
interests  of  Claus  Spreckels,  if  they  happen  to  conflict,  which,  in 
most  respects,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not.  We  do  not  propose  in 
any  manner  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  issue  or  to  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  a  standard  which  the  best-informed  journal- 
istic intelligence  will  approve.  We  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  at- 
tacks upon  the  liberty  of  the  ,aress,  but  we  will  not  confound  with 
thai  liberty  the  assumed  license  of  that  Chronicle  to  manufacture 
its  statements  of  fact  and  recklessly  to  invade  every  sanctuary  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  we  insist  here,  as  I  have  insisted  for  these 
many  years,  that  no  newspaper,  not  even  the  Chronicle,  is  Above 
the  law  ;  that  life  and  reputation  are  of  equal  value,  and  that  if 
the  State  will  not  protect  reputation,  men  will  defend  themselves 
and  their  families. 

•'  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds, 
Which  for  these  nineteen  years  we  have  have  let  sleep; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond  fathers, 


Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared  ;  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  ; 
And  Liberty  plucked  Justice  by  the  nose." 

We  Complain,  and  justly,  of  violence,  but  let  us  not  redress 
those  wrongs  that  only  affect  the  body,  but  those  also  that  kill 
the  soul,  and  then,  the  law  being  enforced,  not  in  one  direction 
only,  but  in  all  directions,  men  will  not  be  driven  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  all  will  be  within  the  same  circle  of  justice,  and  life 
and  character  will  be  no  longer  separated,  but  held  within  the 
citadel  of  a  jmlishcd  civilization. 

But  to  the  last  article  I  have  mentioned,  "A  Sugar-coated  Can- 
didate," what  does  it  allege  ? 

That  the  Hawaiian  sugar  monopoly  is  the  second  great  abom- 
ination on  the  coast. 

That  within  a  year,  in  more  than  fifty  articles,  the  Chronicle 
has  exposed  every  phase  of  its  "  frauds  and  outrages." 
That  it  is  infamous,  brutal  and  swinish. 

That  it  means  to  push  its  frauds  absolutely  without  limit.  Of 
course  this  docs  not  mean  Claus  Spreckels  ;'  of  course  this  lan- 
guage is  not  personal  and  it  is  not  libelous. 

"  UMnWI  MAUNATES." 

The  Chronicle  published  an  article  on  October  0,  1882—1  refer 
to  page  757  of  record— entitled  "  Lilliputian  Magnates." 

1  have  referred  to  this  more  than  once,  but  the  article  is  short, 
and  I  wish  to  read  it  in  full,  so  that  you  may  determine  whether 
Mr.  Lloyd's  flippant  disclaimer  of  any  sneer  at  Mr.  Spreckels  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  how  you  would,  like  your  wives  to  be 
published  in  the  same  way.  Let'  me  read  \vhat  Mr.  Lloyd  said: 
"  There  is  not  an  article  or  a  line  in  the  Chronicle  that  over  said 
anything  sneeringly  or  contemptuously  about  the  mother  of  this 
defendant.  That  has  been  repeated  and  repeated  before  this 
jury,  and  now  I  want  to  object  to  it,  because  it  is  not  the  case." 
(Record,  page  1145.) 

Again:  "I claim  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  article  which 
casts  any  sneer  at  all  at  Mrs.  Spreckels.  »  »  *  Now  to  say 
that  we  have  ever  said  anything  in  relation  to  this  ladv,  or  in  dis- 
paragement of  her,  is  not  true."   (Record,  page  947.)  ' 

This  it  will  nut  he  forgotten,  was  the  solitary  objection  to  the 
hypothetical  question  offered  by  my  learned  associate,  Mr 
Taylor. 

I  will  read  these  articles:  "  San  Francisco  is  honored  with  the 
presenae  of  scleral  magnates  of  the  Lilliputian  slave  kingdom  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  arrived  on  Tuesday  by  the  steamer 
City  of  Xew  York.  First  of  the  partv  are  Sif  Claus  and  Lady 
Spreckels.  Then  comes  Colonel  McFarland,  Aide-de-Camp  to  his 
-Majesty,  King  Kalakaua,  who  is  en  route  to  Portugal  on  the  con- 
genial mission  of  inducing  poor  Portuguese  to  bind  themselves  to 
Hawaiian  task-masters.  NexJ  on  the  list  is  his  Excellency, 
Kapano,  Postmaster-General  of  the  Toy  Rovalty,  who,  as  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pienipoten'tiarv,  is  com- 
missioned by  his  master  to  confer  trinkets  upon  his  barbaric 
brother  potentates  of  Japan,  China  and  Siam.  The  distinguished 
visitors  hope  to  be  able  to  reach  home  in  time  for  the  coronation 
of  their  august  master  on  the  12th  of  February  next,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  gaudy  though  cheap  show." 

Now,  you  have  the  words  of  this  article,  which  is  not  only  full 
of  sneers,  but  cowardly  and  abusive  to  the  last  degree. '  Mrs. 
Spreckels,  a  matronly  lady  who  has  resided  in  San  Francisco  cer- 
tainly for  thirty  years,  the  mother  of  thirteen  children  including 
the  defendant,  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  business  visit  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  labored  hard  for  seven  months  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar 
Company;  and  on  his  return  this  is  the  manner  in  which  she  is 
named  by  a  public  journal.  She  is  included  among  the  "Lillipu- 
tian magnates;"  she  is  designated  as  a  magnate  of  a  slave  king- 
dom; she  is  socially  identified  with  persons  who  are  on  their  way 
to  entrap  more  Portuguese  into  slavery,  and  to  confer  trinket's 
upon  barbaric  rulers;  she  is  treated  as"  being  a  "visitor,"  that  is, 
as  being  a  resident  of  Hawaii  and  not  of  San  Francisco;  she  is  to 
return  ••home,"  that  is,  to  Honolulu,  to  participate  in  "a  gaudy 
but  cheap  show,"  in  honor  of  the  coronation  of  King  Kalakaua, 
who  is  at  once  a  barbarian  and  her  "august  master." 

But  there  is  no  lie,  no  sneer,  no  insult,  no  impropriety  even,  in 
this  villainous  composition.  1  think  Mr.  Lloyd  did  injustice  to 
himself  in  the  exuberance  of  advocacy  when  lie  made  a  comment 
which  bears  this  construction.  Anything  more  vulgar,  more  gall- 
ing to  a  well-bred  lady  or  to  a  sensitive  son,  I  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of.  The  gorge  of  every  decent  American  citizen 
instinctively  rises  against  it. 
Of  course  this  article  is  not  personal  and  is  not  libelou*. 

BULLDOZING  FOR  NEUMANN. 

The  article  of  October  20th,  1882  (record  pages  722  and  723),  en- 
titled "  Bulldozing  for  Neumann."  speaks  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Hawaiian  slave-lash  into  a  Republican  club,  and  characterizes 
Paul  Neumann  as  a  man  who,  if  elected,  will  become  ••  chief  Con- 
gressional bottle-washer  for  a  foreign  monopoly,  supported  by 
slave  labor  and  growing  rich  by  frauds." 

Who  is  meant  I    it  charges  political  corruption,  and  after  it  has 
accepted  the  explanation  of  Claus  Spreckels  about  Antonio  Medc- 
ivas  de  Ascension,  it  the  next  day  repeats  substantially  the  same 
accusation. 
Now,  is  this  personal,  or  is  it  libelous? 

The  other  side,  of  course,  say  not.  In  a  leading  article  headed 
"Hawaiian  Sugar  Frauds,"  published  I  Ictober  25th,  1882,  and  found 
in  the  record  pages  721  and  722,  some  allusion  is  made  to  the  puu- 
Ishment  of  Portland  merchants  by  "  A  Foreign  Sugar  Monopoly." 
Whom  does  this  mean?   Mr.  Spreckels? 

The  next  article  is  the  one  of  October  28th,  1882,  and  also  a  leader 
entitled  "The  Slave  Driver's  Candidate." 

This  attacks  Paul  Neumann  again,  says  that  he  owes  his  candi- 
dacy to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  monopoly;  that  this  monopoly  is  in 
close  alliance  with  the  railroad  monopoly.  Now,  is  the  identifica- 
tion complete  here?  It  goes  on  to  sav  that  this  monopolv  fosters 
a  system  of  w  hite  slavery,  and  that  it  fraudulently  imports  refined 
instead  of  raw  sugars,  and  that  the  Government  la  helping  this 
monopoly,  among  other  things,  to  establish  slavery  on  the  Islands, 
and  crush  the  refining  business  on  this  coast,  and  "  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  employees  to  the  level  of  slave  labor  in  Hawaii." 

This  last  quotation  answers  Mr.  Lloyd's  question  as  <o  whether 
there  was  any  charge  affecting  the  i>ersons  employed  by  Mr. 
Spreckels  or  by  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  on 
this  coast.  Of  course  this  article  is  not  personal  or  libelous  al- 
though it  is  untrue. 

Claus  Spreckels  states  explicitly  that  he  exercised  the  right  of 
suffrage  by  voting  for  Paul  Neumann  for  Congress,  but  that  he 
did  not  contribute  a  cent  toward  his  election,  and  used  no  influ- 
ence to  procure  his  appointment  to  his  present  position  of  Attor- 
ney-General to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  1  read  from  his  cross-exam- 
ination, page  905  of  the  record. 

MR.  SPRECKELS  DID  NOT  TRY  TO  CORRUPT  POLITICS. 

This  answers  in  a  nutshell  the  false  accusation  that  Mr.  Spreck- 
els had  sought  to  corrupt  politics  and  to  introduce  the  lash  of  the 
Hawaiian  slave  driver  into  a  Republican  club.  It  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  American  politics  for  a  Republican  citizen  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting  for  the  regular  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Congress,  because  the  Chronicle,  itself  professedly  a  Republi- 
can newspaper,  chose  to  apply  its  coercive  power  to  force  him  to 
vote  under  its  dictation. 


AXOTHKR  EDITORIAL. 

The  next  article  is  also  an  editorial  published  October  31st,  1882 
(pages  1710  and  1720  of  the  record),  entitled  "  The  Candidate  for 
Hawaii  !"    I  wish  to  read  that  article,  because  it  is  very  short, 

and  I  wish  to  make  a  comment  upon  it. 

"  Paul  Neumann's  candidature  represents  nothing  but  a  foreign 
sugar  monopoly,  whose  headquarters,  slaves,  plantations  and 
principal  refineries  are  all  in  the  kingdom  of  King  Kalakaua.  He 
.Veumanu,  knows  that  the  Hawaiian  system  enslaves  white  men 
and  women  in  the  most  abominable  way.  He  has  read  abundant 
proofs  of  this  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  during  the  present 
year  and  the  last  year.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  honorable  court  have  stated  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  patrons  of  Hawaiian  slavery  to  sell  men  and 
women  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  sale,  and  to  sell  white 
women  as  slaves  to  white  and  black  men  for  infamous  purposes." 

Dues  this  article,  when  it  refers  to  the  foreign  sugar  monopoly 
include  Claus  Spreckels,  or  docs  it  not?  Who  are  meant  by 
"  patrons  of  Hawaiian  slavery?"  Who  sell  white  women  as  slaves 
to  white  and  black  men  for  infamous  purposes?  The  "patrons" 
are  the  "sugar  monopoly"  of  which  Claus  Spreckels  is  the  head, 
under  the  articles  which  have  been  published  in  the  Chronicle. 

O0D  SAVE  THE  MARK. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  than  this  to  speak  of  the  evidence 
offered  m  rebuttal  to  prove— God  save  the  mark  !— the  horrible 
libels  of  the  Chronicle  upon  Claus  Spreckels  and  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  but  upon  him  especially,  in  re- 
lation to  human  slavery  and  its  consequences  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii.  Fairly  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  comprehensive  denials 
of  Mr.  Spreckels,  the  prosecution  offered  an  old  compilation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Statutes,  with  which  Mr.  Spreckels  was  unacquainted 
and  which  was  promptly  ruled  out  (record  p.  144),  and  then  intro- 
duced Charles  Klemme,  Bertha  Kleuime  his  wife,  C.  P.  Murphv, 
Karlhein  and  August  Schuldt,  three  of  whom  were  carpenters,  all 
of  whom  had  arrived  in  this  city  reccntlv  and  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Chronicle  a  few  days  before  they  testified,  and  from  not  one 
of  whom  could  the  Chronicle  have  obtained  a  particle  of  the 
alleged  Information  upon  which  its  false  words  against  Claus 
Spreckels  were  ostensibly  founded. 

I  thmk  the  word  "damnation"  is  as  forensic  as  it  certainly  is 
theological,  and  I  feel  very  confident  that  it  expresses  the  fate 
which  ought  to  befall  a  prosecution  which  seeks  to  justify  libels, 
that  should  have  been  justifiable  when  originally  printed,  by  fag 
ends  of  Information  gathered  years  afterwards. 

But  I  am  erring  on  the  side  of  charity  in  using  the  term  "  fag 
ends  of  information,"  because  the  testimony  of  the  five  witnesses 
named  only  proves  that  neither  Claus  Spreckels  nor  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  is  a  slave  owner,  or  implicated  in 
any  system  of  involuntary  servitude,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
they  are  patrons  of  free  and  well-paid  white  labor,  and  indorsers, 
even  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  of  the  distinction  which  exists  in 
this  State  between  the  Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian. 

Now  let  us  see  for  a  moment,  without  spending  much  time  on 
this  topic, 

MR.   KLEMMF.'S  TESTIMONY. 

While  Mr.  Klemme  was  on  the  stand,  and  after  the  Hawaiian 
Code  had  been  excluded,  the  Court  hit  the  nail  directly  on  the 
head  by  this  observation  :  "  I  take  it  the  articles,  all  taken  to- 
gether, point  directly  to  Mr.  Spreckels.  Now,  if  you  desire  to 
rebut,  you  can  do  it  by  showing  that  he  had  slaves  on  the  Islands." 
(Record,  page  1442.) 

-Mr.  Klemme  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  a  Hanoverian  ; 
that  he  worked  on  the  Islands  for  four  mouths  under  a  contract  for 
Heckfeld  &  Co.,  who  are  totally  disconnected  with  Mr.  Spreckels 
or  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company;  that  in  May  or 
June,  1884,  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  Chronicle  had  com- 
menced to  libel  Mr.  Spreckels,  he  had  gone  to  the  Maui  planta- 
tion, where  he  worked,  to  use  his  own  words,  "as  every  free 
laborer"  works.  (Record,  jiage  1445.)  That  there  were  no  women 
there.  (Record,  page  1448.)  That  there  were  1,500  men  employed 
there,  and  that  one  of  them  told  him  he  was  under  a  contract,  as 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  including 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  even  District  Attorneys  and  Judges,  fre- 
quently are.  (Record,  page  1443.)  That  Chinamen  did  most  of 
the  wairk  in  the  sugar-cane;  that  he  knew  of  do  men  on  that  plan- 
tation being  put  in  prison. 

MR.  MURPHY'S  TESTIMONY. 

C.  P.  Murphy  was  a  carpenter  on  the  Maui  plantation,  receiving 
from  S3  to  £3.50  per  day  for  two  years  and  a  few  months,  and  he 
only  arrived  in  this  State  about  three  months  before  he  testified. 
He  observed  that  the  Chinese  were  divided  up  into  gangs  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five,  and  they  were  taken  to  their  work  every 
morning  from  widely  separated  cam|w,  which  they  occupied,  In 
charge  of  bosses  or  Ittnan,  whom,  I  supjsise,  the  prosecution  con- 
sidered to  be  lunatics,  because  they  did  not  allow  these  Mongolians 
to  go  as  they  pleased.  Each  luna  was  on  horseback  and  carried 
a  blacksnake  whip,  which  it  would  have  been  "dangerous"  for 
him  to  have  used  on  the  witness  (record,  page  1473),  wdiose  man- 
hood did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  cowed  by  his  long  residence  on 
this  plantation,  and  on  two  occasions  Mr.  Murphy  saw  Chinamen 
who  were  lagging  behind  their  companions  struck,  one  stroke  be- 
ing delivered  each  time.  This  fairly  and  completely  represents 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murphy,  which  covers  nine  pages  of  tho  tran- 
script, from  1489  to  1477. 

Carl  Hein  worked  five  months  last  year  on  the  Maui  plantation 
as  a  "free  man"  in  the  capacity  of  a  carpenter,  and  swears  that 
"the  whites  were  well  treated"  (pages  1478--1479),  but  that  sevoral 
times  he  saw  the  Chinese  driven  out  by  the  policemen"  with  a 
whip.    (Page  1479.) 

Vou  and  1  have  seen  both  whites  and  Chinese  necessarily  club- 
bed by  policemen  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  presume  that  on  a  plan- 
tation where  thousands  of  Chinese  are  employed,  it  is  occasionally 
requisite  to  enforce  order  and  subordinat  ion.  The  witness  received 
$80  per  month  with  board  and  room  for  his  services,  and  he  makes 
no  complaint.  (Page  1481.)  He  states  that  when  he  observed 
the  Chinamen  "  they  went  to  work  very  slowly  "  (page  1481),  and 
it  turned  out  that  he  only  saw  a  policeman  strike  a  Chinaman  OD  I 
one  occasion,  and  that  Chinaman  was  alone.  (Page  1480.)  I  ' 
will  ask  you  these  parenthetical  questions  about  this  trifling  In- 
cident : 

First— Have  you  the  material  to  determine  whether  the  owner 
or  policeman  was  right  or  wrong? 

Second— In  what  manner  is  Claus  Spreckels  or  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  responsible  for  a  battery  by  the 
policeman,  who  was  presumptively  within  the  law,  even  if  he  . 
committed  a  battery? 

Third  What  knowledge  of  the  incident  has  been  traced  to 
Claus  Spreckels,  or  what  knowledge  of  it  could  he  possibly  have 
had? 

WHAT  MR.   HEIN  SAID. 

And  Mr.  Hein,  speaking  of  the  white  overseers  who  had  regular 
charge  of  gangs  of  Chinamen,  states  "that  they  did  not  do  any- 
thing to  them."   (Page  1480.) 

And, on  cross-examination,  he  adds  in  effect  that  the  Chinaman 
who  was  struck  was  shirking  his  work.  (Page  1482.) 
•  Auirust  Schuldt  testified  that  the  luna*  had  whips,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  with  an  occasional  "blacksnake"  among  them;  but 
he  did  not  mention  any  instance  of  a  whip  being  used  except  ujxm 
a  horse  (page  1498),  and  the  only  case  of  cruelty  he  could  remem- 
ber was  when  a  hardened  Superintendent  named  David  Center 
found  a  Chinaman  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  rule  which  had  been 
promulgated  for  the  protection  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  the  Chi- 
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naman  who  was  employed  in  its  midst  smoking  a  cigarette,  put 
him  in  a  small  ditch,  took  him  out,  tied  his  hands  and  feet,  coolly 
and  deliberately  went  to  his  dinner,  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  unloosed  him  and  let  him  go.  (Record,  pages  1455, 
1486,  1487.) 

Bertha  Klemme  did  not  say  anything  except  that  she  went  to  the  1 
Sandwich  Islands  under  a  contract  made  by  her  father,  who  is 
now  dead,  that  she  worked  four  months  in  the  sugar  cane,  and 
that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  plantation  owned  by  Mr. 
Spreckels  or  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company. 
(Pages  1517-18-19-25.) 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  testimony  offered  to  prove  the  slavery 
charges  against  Claus  Spreckels,  and  it  amounts  to  this: 

FALSE  ACCUSATIONS. 

From  1881  to  1884  the  Chronicle  accused  Mr.  Spreckels  of  being 
one  of  the  chief  promoters,  if  not  the  chief  promoter,  upon  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  most  brutal  system  of  human  slavery, 
embracing  both  Caucasians  and  Mongolians,  that  ever  existed.  A 
system  that  had  produced  cruelty  and  licentiousness  beyond  con- 
ception except  by  the  most  depraved  minds. 

These  accusations  are  proved  to  have  been  true  when  made,  by 
evidence  collected  in  1885,  to  the  effect  that  upon  what  is  spoken 
of  as  the  Spreckels  plantation  at  Maui,  white  men  are  paid  good 
wages  and  well  treated  ;  that  Chinamen  are  worked  in  gangs, 
under  overseers,  and  well  treated,  but  compelled  to  obey  needful 
rules  and  regulations,  and  that  in  two  years  and  a  half  three  dif- 
ferent Chinamen  each  received  one  blow,  and  one  was  tied  hand 
and  foot  If  a  municipality  could  be  governed  as  mildly,  taxes 
would  be  very  light,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  courts,  Juries 
or  jails. 

SUCH  TWADDLE. 

I  have  scarcely  patience  to  wade  through  such  twaddle,  and  it 
is  taxing  your  patience,  gentlemen,  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me. 
But  1  want  to  perform  my  duty  as  thoroughly  as  I  can  and  show 
you  the  materials  out  of  which  purulent  journalists  manufacture 
their  libels  against  reputable  citizens,  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  assume  the  right  to  give  them  an  infamous  notoriety.  Even 
the  Chinamen,  as  Mr.  Spreckels  testified,  are  paid  from  820  to  $24 
per  month,  instead  of  $8  or  §9,  as  Mr.  Klemme  had  been  in- 
formed.  (Page  1613.) 

Mr.  Klemme  had  said  that  he  saw  no  women  on  the  Maui  plan- 
tation. (Page  1441.)  And  Spreckels  proves  that  none  were  em- 
ployed there.    (Page  1614.) 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  not  only  is  no  charge  in  the  Chronicle 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  proved,  but  that  every  such  charge  is 
affirmatively  disproved,  and  that,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  prosecution.    But  I  must  pass  on. 

VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 

The  next  article  is  under  date  of  November  30th,  1882,  headed 
"The  Hawaiian  Treaty,"  to  be  found  at  page  719,  upon  which  I 
will  not  dwell,  because  it  really  contains  nothing  specific. 

The  next  article  is  that  of  January  1st,  1883,  to  be  found  at  page 
1719  of  the  record,  entitled  "Misconstruction  of  the  Treaty." 
This  refers  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  the  suga'r  monopoly, 
and  importing  Chinese  sugar  free  of  duty  as  Hawaiian  sugar,  and 
uses  these  words:  "No  one  doubts  that  this  fraud  is  being  exten- 
sively practiced." 

Now  does  the  sugar  monopoly  mean  Claus  Spreckels  or  not? 
If  so,  the  article  only  charges  him  with  the  crime  of  smuggling,  and 
of  course,  this  is  not  libelous. 

The  next  article  is  dated  January  12th,  1883,  found  on  pages  757 
and  768  of  the  record,  and  is  entitled  "A  Doomed  Treaty."  This 
is  a  short  but  disgraceful  article.  It  compares  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  monopoly  in  its  power  over  the  sugar  market  with  a  "petty 
African  despot,  who  takes  at  will  the  lives  of  his  subjects."  It 
also  charges  a  nefarious  partnership  between  the  sugar  monopoly 
and  the  railroad  monopoly  to  punish  merchants  who  buy  sugar  at 
the  East,  to  ruin  their  business.  Of  course  this  is  not  personal 
and  is  not  libelous. 

The  next  article  is  published  July  27th,  1883,  found  at  page  758 
of  the  record,  and  is  entitled  the  "Kanaka  Kingdom."  This  arti- 
cle merely  quotes  from  H.  S.  Greely,  who  had  arrived  from  Hono- 
lulu the  day  before,  as  saying:  "At  one  time  there  came  near 
being  a  riot  over  the  coronation  of  King  Kalakaua.  But  the  diffi- 
culty was  finally  compromised  and  Kulakaua  was  crowned,  to  the 
joy  of  his  master,  Sir  Claus  Spreckels." 

Less  than  a  year  before  Kalakaua  had  been  spoken  of  as  the 
august  master  of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  wife.  Now,  the  sneer  is 
the  same,  but  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  writer  the  phraseology  is 
reversed,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  placed  as  the  master  of  the  King. 

A  SERIOUS  MISTAKE. 

Now  comes  an  article  published  just  a  year  to  a  day  before  the 
last  article,  but  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  comment  in  this  ar- 
gument. I  refer  to  the  article  of  November  15th,  1883,  to  be  found 
at  pages  713  to  718  of  the  record.  This  article  contains  a  displayed 
heading,  as  follows: 

"  A  Serious  Mistake — The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company  in  Trouble 
— Mispayments  of  Dividends — How  it  Enabled  Sir  Claus  to  Profit- 
ably Dispose  of  a  Large  Amount  of  Stock."  Now  are  these  head- 
ings sufficiently  direct  ?  Do  they  refer  to  Claus  Spreckels  ?  Do 
they  charge  him  with  fraud?  Are  they  false  or  true  ?  Has  he  in 
reality  sold  any  stock  ?  Then,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  sub-head- 
ings: "  Roping-in  the  Public— A  Bad  Showing — A  Serious  Error." 
This  article  purports  to  give  an  account  of  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  which 
was  held  on  November  15th,  1883.  It  brings  in  "  Sir  Claus"  and 
"  his  intimate  friends."  It  refers  to  the  incorporation  of  April 
3rd,  1882,  and  quotes  from  the  articles  of  incorporation.  It 
falsely  states  that  after  the  second  dividend  of  fifty  cents  per 
share  In  August,  1882,  when  the  stock  jumped  to  $68,  "  all  that 
the  Spreckels  crowd  could  sell  and  still  retain  the  control  was 
quoted  at  these  figures."  And  among  the  new  names  mentioned 
here  in  connection  with  the  alleged  frauds  are  such  men  as  James 
de  Fremery,  Antoine  Borel  and  I.  Lawrence  Poole.  The  article  re- 
fers to  the  process  of  disenchanting  the  entrapped  stockholders — 
this  is  my  summary  of  the  article — and  to  a  voluminous  report  by 
the  Secretary.  It  uses  the  expression,  "  Spreckels  ring,"  and  as- 
serts that  the  President,  Sir  Claus  Spreckels,  was  "  severely  ex- 
amined" by  several  stockholders.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  further  satir- 
lied  as  "  the  Knightly  President,"  and  the  "  Spreckels  Combina- 
tion" Is  rung  In  at  the  cIobo  of  the  erticle. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  JOB. 

The  next  article  is  November  24th,  1883,  entitled  "  The  History 
of  a  Job,"  and  charges  that  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar 
Company  had  paid  two  dividends  out  of  its  paid-up  capital,  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  the  stock  to  a  high  figure  and  to  enable 
"  those  in  the  secret  to  realize  immense  profits. 

Who  were  "  those  In  the  secret?"  Was  Claus  Spreckels  meant? 
Of  course  he  was.  And  yet  he  had  no  connection  with  the  divi- 
dends, which  he  had  disapproved  of,  and  he  has  never  parted  with 
share  of  his  stock,  and  even,  as  I  believe  the  testimony  shows, 
holds  unbroken  his  original  certificate  at  this  moment  for  39,000 
shares.  Now  does  this  article  charge  fraud,  or  is  it  personal,  or 
is  it  libelous?  This  article  gives  the  history  of  the  company.  It 
speaks  of  the  change  in  the  number  and  nominal  value  of  the 
shares  from  1,000  of  the  nominal  value  of  810,000  each  to  100,000 
of  the  nominal  value  of  $1,000  each,  and  Bays  this  was  done  to 
create  "  a  better  opportunity  for  seducing  the  public."  Does  this 
charge  fraud?  Does  the  term  "  suspicious  speculation,"  which 
the  article  uses  and  which  it  seeks  to  connect  some  evening  con- 


temporary with,  charge  fraud?  It  charges  that  the  stock  had 
been  "manipulated  after  the  most  fraudulent  methods  known  to 
the  Stock  Board  of  San  Francisco ;  "  that  it  had  been  run  up  to  a 
fabulous  figure  on  "  false  representations  of  non  existent  values," 
and  that  this  had  been  done  to  enable  "  insiders"  to  sell  to  pur- 
chasers "  who  thought  the  names  of  the  principal  stockholders  a 
guarantee  of  honest  management."  Of  course  this  is  not  personal 
nor  libelous,  of  course  not.  The  writer  admits  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  when  the  dividends  were 
declared,  and  information  of  the  fact  that  he  held  his  stock  intact, 
but  repudiates  any  explanation  growing  out  of  these 
facts  as  "too  thin."  He  has  connected  such  men  as  Gov.  F.  F. 
Low,  W.  F.  Babcock,  Hermann  Schusslcr  and  Hermann  Hendil 
with  his  accusations,  and  yet  we  arc  told  in  effect  that,  to  say  that 
a  man  has  lied,  that  he  has  cheated,  that  he  has  affected  an  indig- 
nation he  did  not  usually  feel,  and  that  he  has  virtually  been  an 
accomplice  in  stealing  money  from  the  public,  is  not  personal  and 
is  not  libelous.  At  the  close  of  the  article,  the  condition  of  the 
luckless  purchaser  is  graphically  portrayed,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Chronicle  are  informed  that  if  Claus  Spreckels  has  lost  money 
he  will  get  it  back  "  by  some  of  the  recondite  methods  of  money- 
making  with  which  he  is  so  familiar." 

This  article  also,  I  suppose,  is  not  ]>crsonal,  and  is  not  libelous, 
though  an  extract  from  the  pa|>er  itself. 

The  article  is  that  of  December  13th,  1883,  and  is  headed  "The 
Spreckels  Grab."  It  announced  that  Sir  Claus  Spreckels  has  se- 
cured the  product  of  all  of  seventy  plantations  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  except  the  "Una"  and  "eight  or  ten  small  affairs."  And 
that  he  also  received  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade;  speaks  of 
his  "designs"  and  his  "schemes;"  dubs  'him  "the  Hawaiian 
Knight,"  and  refers  to  the  scions  of  his  noble  house. 

The  article  seems  to  think  it  injurious  to  this  State  for  Mr. 
Spreckels  to  exhibit  his  enterprise  by  extending  his  business  to 
the  territory  occupied  by  Eastern  refiners,  and  thus  increasing 
the  employment  of  skilled  laborers. 

The  next  article,  published  January  25th,  1884,  is  an  extract  from 
the  (  arson  Appeal.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chronicle  is  even  more  responsible  for  these  extracts  than  for  its 
own  publications.  This  article  states  that  Sir  Claus  Spreckels  is 
negotiating  with  King  Kalakaua  for  the  purchase  of  the  crown  of 
the  Hawaiian  KingJ-m  with  the  object  of  transferring  it  to  3111 
of  his  own  sons,  and  that,  in  contemplation  of  this  event,  which 
is  regarded  as  "sure  to  happen,"  the  Kanaka  orchestra  is  rehears- 
ing a  new  opera,  the  chief  air  of  which  will  be,  "  The  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands." 

This  of  course  is  funny,  but  it  is  insulting. 

Inquiries  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Spreckels  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion by  Judge  Campbell,  which  so  ingeniously  skipped  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  his  statements,  and  elicited  the  information  that 
he  had  made  some  loans  to  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  had 
purchased  its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The  purpose  of 
the  inquiries,  as  of  all  similar  and  far-fetched  efforts  during  the 
cross-examination,  was  to  get  something  before  this  jury  which 
might  appear  to  justify  the  flings  of  the  Chronicle  about  the 
Spreckels-Kalakaua  or  Kalakaua-Spreckels  dynasty. 

Giving  you,  gentlemen,  but  a  moderate  credit,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  learned  counsel  underestimated  your  intelligence.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  whatever  Mr.  Spreckels  did  for  the  Hawaiian 
government  was  done  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  for  this  State,  for  this  city,  for 
the  country  itself.  And  I  am  content  to  let  this  refutation  of  one 
of  the  emphasized  libels  of  the  Chronicle  rest  upon  the  pithy 
suggestion  of  my  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Taylor:  "  I  do  not 
think  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a  dynasty  by  making  a  loan  to 
the  reigning  family."   (Record,  page  860.  j 

Now,  we  come  to  the  article  of  November  16th,  1884,  on  pages 
644  to  649  of  the  record.  This  is  not  the  last,  but  next  to  the 
last  article  before  the  shooting.  It  is  the  article  which  produced 
upon  the  defendant  the  immediate  effect  of  which  I  shall  hereafter 
speak,  and  it  was  supplemented  and  underscored  by  the  final  at- 
tack of  the  next  day.  It  was  published  on  a  Sunday  morning,  on 
the  fifth  page  of  the  largest  number  of  the  Chronicle,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  first  day  of  each  week,  and  which  is  presumed  to  be 
read  by  everybody.  Its  heading,  which  in  the  last  sentence  is  ap- 
propriate if  not  prophetic,  is  as  follows : 

"  Angry  Stockholders."  "  Sir  Claus  as  a  Corporation  Manager." 
"A  Million  Indebtedness."  "Spreckels'  Hawaiian  Commercial 
Company  Scored."    "  Approaching  a  Climax." 

A  climax  which  had  been  long  delayed,  and  which,  if  it  had 
grown  out  of  irresistible  passion,  would  have  been  reached  long 
before,  was  indeed  approaching— the  climax  of  torturing 
personal  journalism  upon  this  defendant,  and  a  resulting  climax 
to  the  main  prosecutor  in  this  case. 

But,  to  the  article  itself. 

Remember  the  rule  of  law,  which  is  grounded  in  common 
sense— that  every  assertion  of  fact  in  the  article,  though  at- 
tributed to  any  anonymous  individual,  is  the  assertion  of  the 
Chronicle  itself,  and  that  even 1  an  expression  of  belief  would 
amount  to  a  statement  of  the  fact  which  the  newspaper  believed 
or  affected  to  believe,  and  if  the  fact  did  not  exist  could  not  be 
justified.  If  "  belief"  were  a  defense,  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  libels,  which  would  entail  no  responsibility,  every 
day.  A  newspaper  writer  or  publisher  could  assert  his  belief  in 
any  monstrous  fiction,  and  under  that  cover  assail  men  indis- 
criminately. He  might  charge  the  most  irreproachable  men 
and  women  with  arson,  murder,  unchastity,  and  incur  no 
liability,  if  he  could  escape  by  swearing  that  he  believed  his 
charges  to  be  true.  The  law  tolerates  no  such  absurdity.  The 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  must  depend  upon  facts,  which  can 
always  be  obtained  by  scrupulous  inquiry,  and  not  upon  petulant 
stockholders,  who  are  indignant  without  knowledge,  or  upon 
rumors,  impressions  or  lies.  „ 

But  as  I  said  before,  to  the  article  itself. 

It  is  divisible  into  two  parts— the  first  pretending  to  be  an 
accurate  account  of  a  meeting,  at  which  no  rejiorter  of  the 
Chronicle  was  present,  and  the  second  purporting  to  give  a  con- 
versation with  a  third  person,  replete  with  falsehood  and  libel  of 
the  gravest  character. 

It  furnishes  spurious  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Spreckels, 
to  which  the  Chronicle  had  no  access,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
that  gentleman  words  he  never  used  and  which  no  witnesses 
claimed  that  he  used.  These  extracts  and  this  language  arc  put 
within  quotation  marks,  as  if  the  one  had  been  copied  from  the 
report  and  the  other  stenographically  taken  down. 

The  Bon  of  the  "  Kanaka  King"  who  asserted  the  privacy  of  the 
meeting,  was  the  defendant  himself.  The  fabricated  extracts  from 
the  report  placed  Claus  Spreckels  in  the  attitude  of  stating,  not 
that  his  name  was  on  the  back  of  the  paper  of  the  company,  but 
that  he  had  borrowed  $1,000,000  for  It  from  the  Nevada  Bank,  on 
his  "  individual  note."  If  Mr.  Spreckels  had  said  this,  he,  instead 
of  the  Chronicle,  would  have  told  an  untruth.  He  is  placed  in 
the  light  of  "  an  important  creditor,"  by  a  sub-heading,  when  he 
constantly  backed  up  the  company,  and  within  a  short  time  after 
the  meeting  purchased  its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  81,100,000. 
The  article  impugns  "the  integrity  of  the  management;"  threatens 
the  directors,  of  whom  Claus  Spreckels  had  been  one,  with 
criminal  prosecutions;  substantially  declares  the  company  to  be 
insolvent — a  nice  statement  about  a  business  man  or  acorporation- 
and  absolutely  gives  Mr.  Spreckels  an  imaginary  lien  for  a  million 
dollars  upon  the  machinery  it  owned.  It  declares  that  the  stock- 
holders have  been  " roped-in,"  and  that  "  Sir  Claus"  will  get  all 
the  property  and  that  nothing  will  be  left  but  the  certificates. 
Among  those  who  have  been  cheated,  a  number  of  Germans,  and 


the  employees  and  "  best  friends"  of  Mr.  Spreckels  are  included. 

This  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  this  false  and  abusive  article, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Chronicle  for  the  public  good,  and  was 
not  pentonal  and  not  libelous. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  this  publication.  While,  as  I  have 
not  before  suggested,  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  dcicndant  Is 
concerned,  whether  it  is  true  or  untrue,  nevertheless,  by  the 
proofs,  not  only  on  one  aide,  but  on  both  sides,  including  the  wit- 
ness in  rebuttal,  Hugh  Craig,  its  reckless  falsifications  have  been 
demonstrated.  I  propose,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  to  examine 
the  testimony  on  this  subject.  We  have  introduced  three  wit- 
nesses on  this  branch  of  the  ease,  Claus  Spreckels,  William  Center 
and  Ifalph  0,  Harrison,  the  last  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  com- 
pany. The  prosecution  has  examined  five  -Hugh  Craig,  Dr.  A. 
BUMBO,  Andrew  Baird,  Otto  Turn  Suden,  who  came  to  a  sudden 
end  on  tho  witness  stand,  anil  H.  Grossmayer. 

I  have  already  incidentally  brought  before  you  many  parts  of 
the  frank  and  positive  evidence  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  needless  repetition,  but  there  are  some  other  por- 
tions of  his  statements  w  hich  seem  to  me  to  demand  attention. 

In  this  article  of  November  Kith,  1884,  the  Chronicle,  in  the 
course  of  its  numerous  fabrications,  declares  in  substance  that  the 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  has  no  property  in  the 
Sandw  ich  Islands,  and  that  tho  plantation  •  -n  which  its  operations 
are  conducted  is  OWIMd  by  "Sir  Claus,"  who  rents  it  for  $1000  per 
mouth.  By  the  testimony  of  .Mr.  Spreckels  and  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
you  learn  how  outrageous  a  falsehood  this  was.  There  were  two 
plantations  instead  of  one,  and  the  legal  title  to  one  stood  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  the  other,  which  consisted  of  crown 
lands,  was  leased  in  his  name  for  81000  per  year  and  not  per 
month,  and  the  equitable  or  beneficial  interest  in  both  was  secured 
to  the  company  by  a  carefully  drawn  declaration  of  trust,  ex- 
ecuted, acknowledged  and  delivered  by  Mr.  Spreckels  in  favor  of 
the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company  October  24th,  1873,  nearly 
three  years  before  the  attacks  of  the  Chronicle  began,  and  assigned 
June  28th,  1882,  to  the  successor  of  that  corporation,  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  which  was  organized  in  April  of 
the  last-mentioned  year. 

Mr.  Spreckels  proves  that  there  were  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  acres  held  in  fee  simple,  and  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
thousand  acres  under  the  lease,  the  entire  beneficial  interest  in 
which,  under  the  declaration  of  trust,  has  been  vested  in  the 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company  and  its  predecessor 
since  1878,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  enforced  in  any 
court  of  equity,  either  at  Honolulu  or  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
ludicrous  to  hear  the  senior  counsel  for  the  prosecution  extract- 
ing information  from  Mr.  Harrison  about  the  law  of  trusts,  with 
which  he  must  have  been  familiar  so  far  back  that  the  memory  of 
those  present  at  least  "runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

If  the  Chronicle  had  any  influence,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  stock  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company,  against  which 
it  made  so  determined  a  raid  for  years,  had  gone  down  to  zero. 
You  know  the  ordinary  effect  of  assertion  in  a  daily  newspaper  of 
standing  about  the  assets  and  the  solvency  of  an  individual  or 
corporation,  and  I  think  you  can  easily  infer  from  the  baselessness 
of  the  accusations  against  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar 
Company,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  calculated  to  injure 
and  not  to  benefit  the  State  of  California  and  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  that  the  motive  which  prompted  them  was  either  per- 
sonal revenge  or  mercenary  profit— very  likely  a  mixture  of  both. 
Mr.  Spreckels'  conversation  with  Henry  Offerman,  the  sugar  re- 
finer of  New  York,  while  it  does  not  really  establish  a  fact  which 
is  always  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible  of  proof,  nevertheless 
gave  rise  to  grave  suspicion  when  you  consider  it  in  relation  to  a 
journal  which  is  identified  with  the  principle  that  the  reports  and 
opinions  of  the  press  are  mere  matters  of  merchandise;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  "indecent"  effort  of  the  Chronicle  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  this  trial,  which  was  so  justly  rebuked  by  his 
Honor  on  the  bench,  I  scarcely  think  you  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  that  conversation  occurred  exactly  as  Mr. 
Spreckels  stated  it,  though,  perhaps,  not  precisely  as  it  was 
telegraphed  to  New  York.  Beyond  this,  as  Mr.  McAllister  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  Mr.  de  Young,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd's 
promises  when  he  left  the  evidence  about  Offerman  in,  remained 
silent  upon  the  subject,  is  conclusive. 

NEVER  DEALT  IN  THE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Spreckels  has  never  dealt  in  the  stock  of  tho  company. 
Neither  he  nor  the  defendant  ever  held  a  share.  And  if  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  the  youngest  brother,  made  any  sales,  they  were  not 
until  after  November  26th,  1883,  when  his  original  certificates 
were  cut  up.  They  amounted  to  only  1075  shares,  and  he  still 
holds  an  amount  equal  to  his  original  interestin  the  stock.  Mr. 
Spreckels  did  buy  a  thousand  shares  for  839,000,  which  is  an  av- 
erage of  814  per  share  more  than  Dr.  Harkan  paid  for  his.  But 
he  has  never  manipulated  the  market,  and  any  stock  transaction 
which  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  Hawaiian  Commer- 
cial and  Sugar  Company,  has  been  as  much  outside  of  the  actual 
operations  of  that  company,  as,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Corn- 
stock,  the  speculative  investments  in  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
Boards  were  outside  of  the  real  work  done  in  Virginia  City  and 
its  neighborhood.  There  is,  however,  this  incompleteness  in  the 
parallel:  in  the  case  of  the  Comstock  the  principal  owners  relied 
upon  speculation  for  the  enormous  profits  they  realized,  while 
Mr.  Spreckels  has  devoted  his  life  and  energy  to  the  raising,  trans- 
portation, refining  and  selling  of  sugar,  which  is  a  staple  article, 
and  has  relied  upon  his  extraordinary  commercial  enterprise  for 
his  gains. 

Otto  Turn  Suden,  moreover,  now  an  attorney-at-law,  but  for 
many  years  a  news-collector  for  the  Chronicle,  and  a  professed 
expert  in  book-keeping,  examined  five  of  the  books  of  the 
Hawaiian* Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  and  was  brought  here 
in  rebuttal  to  justify  the  direct  assertions  made  by  the  Chronicle, 
and  repeated  by  counsel,  that  the  dividends  had  been  declared  in 
1882  in  order  to  inflate  the  market  and  dupe  the  public  into  pur- 
chasing the  stock  held  by  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  sons.  Although 
Mr.  McAllister  has  referred  to  this  testimony,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  a  little  more  fully  the  very  unguarded  Ian 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Lloyd  here  while  Tum  Suden  was  being  exam 
inod,  and  for  which  he  has  not  apologized,  as  Mr.  Taylor  did  for 
a  much  slighter  error  in  regard  to  Dr.  Murphy.  "  We  propose 
to  show  "—a  favorite  phraso  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  "  that  when  this 
stock  was  at  862,  that  standing  in  the  name  of  Adolph  Spreckels, 
1  believe  5,000  shares,  were  cut  ami  sold  in  the  market  through 
Brown,  when  the  stock  was  up  to  862." 

DID  NOT  HHKAK  THE  MARKET. 

Again,  "  I  offer  to  show  that  this  stock,  to  the  extent  of  5,000 
shares,  was  cut  up  and  thrown  on  the  market  when  this  stock  was 
at  862,  and  broke  the  market  down."  And  once  again  Mr.  Lloyd 
said:  "They  say  that  these  articles  are  untrue;  that  they  did  not 
break  the  market.  Now  I  want  to  show  that  one  of  Spreckels" 
family  broke  the  market  They  claim  that  this  article  was  untrue, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  selling  the  stock.  (Record, 
pages  1385  and  1386.) 

And  then  Mr.  McAllister  at  once  withdrew  all  objections  to  the 
proposed  testimony,  which  wc  believe  to  bo  Incompetent,  and  In 
accordance  with  oiir  constant  willingness  to  furnish  the  nrosccu 
tor  with  all  the  means  wc  could  suggest  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
charges,  the  five  bookB  were  brought  Into  court  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Tum  Suden.    What  was  the  result  ? 

GRANDILOQUENT  PROMISES  OF  LLOYD. 

To" what  extent  were  the  grandiloquent  promises  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
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fulfilled.  It  is  said  that  "  liars  should  have  long  memories."  Of 
course,  I  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  simply 
misinformed,  hut  the  proverb  is  quite  applicable  to  the  person, 
whoever  he  may  be,  by  whom  the  offer  of  proof  is  inspired.  The 
article  which  I  have  already  commented  upon  of  November  16th, 
1833,  to  be  found  on  page  713  to  718  of  the  record,  ha9  glaring 
headings,  such  as: 

"  Mispayment.of  Dividends." 

"  How  it  enables  Sir  Claus  to  Profitably  Dispose  of  a  Large 
Amount  of  Stock." 

And  with  the  sub  heading,  "  Roping  in  the  Public,"  in  which 
it  stated  that  when  the  stock  jumped  to  868,  "all  that  the  Spreck- 
els  crowd  could  sell  and  still  retain  the  control  was  floated  at  that 
figure.' 

Mr.  Turn  Suden  made  his  examination  either  on  or  after  No- 
vember, 1884.  If  the  Chronicle  told  the  truth,  it  was  in  posses- 
sion of  information  which  Mr.  Tnm  Suden  was  called  to  commu- 
nicate a  jearormore  before  he  made  his  examination  of  the 
books,  and  at  least  seven  days  before  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  certifi- 
cate for  5,000  shares  was  broken,  but  he  inspected  the  books  at 
his  leisure,  and  what  did  he  find '?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  matter  before,  and  let  me  repeat  it,  even  if  it 
is  in  Latin,  parturient  monies  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus— the 
mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  let  two  words  of  the  original  stand  untranslated  and 
let  the  passage  read  thus:  "The  prosecution  conceived  and  brought 
forth  a  ridiculous  muss."  Such  conceptions  are  very  common 
during  the  trial,  and  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  doctors  were  intro- 
duced to  insure  the  counsel's  safe  deliveries.  I  repeat,  what  did 
Mr.  Turn  Suden  prove?  First,  that  on  November  26th,  1883,  four- 
teen months  after  the  last  of  the  two  dividends  had  been  declared, 
ten  days  after  the  Chronicle  article  of  November  15th,  1883,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Spreckels  had  transferred  4,000  shares  to  F.  N.  Walton,  who 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  company,  as  Trustee,  and  that  the  stock 
was  reissued  in  this  form  in  109  certificates,  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  shares. 

Second— That  on  April  12th,  18S4,  twenty-five  of  these  shares 
were  transferred,  ten  to  CL  F.  Bowman,  Trustee,  and  fifteen  to  A. 
W.  Blow,  Trustee. 

Third-  That  on  April  23rd,  1S84,  fifty  of  these  shares  were  trans- 
ferred to  Walter  Young,  Trustee. 

Fourth— That  on  November  7th,  1884, 1,000  of  these  shares  were 
transferred  to  Wm.  Center,  who,  1  believe,  is  not  embraced  among 
the  dissatisfied  stockholders.  Of  course  these  transfers  did  not 
show  sales,  as  Mr.  Tuui  Suden  admitted,  but  they  also  did  not  show 
any  transactions  at  all  in  the  market,  and  Brown,  who  had  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  who  was  presumptively  a  broker, 
was  not  examined. 

TUM  Sl'DBN'H  BEST  RECOLLECTION. 

Mr.  Turn  Suden  swore  that  bis  best  recollection  of  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  November  ?6th,  1883,  when  the  5,000  shares  were 
transferred  to  Walter,  was  that  it  was  823  per  share  (page  1411), 
and  that  in  April,  1884,  it  was  selling  at  about  89.50, 
and  that  in  November  of  that  year  it  was  as  low  as  two  bits. 
(Page  1417.)  • 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  but  to  clear  up  any  scrap  of  doubt 
about  the  76  shares  traced  by  Mr.  Turn  Suden,  and  even  about  the 
1,000  shares  which  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Center,  we  called  M. 
H.  Grossmeyer,  who  had  been  sworn  in  rebuttal  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  had  testified  that  on  November  15th,  1884,  the  price 
for  the  stock  was  sixty  cents  (pa^'e  1389),  and  he  fixed  the  rates 
at  the  dates  specified  by  Mr.  Turn  Suden  as  follows  : 

November  26th,  1883—810  60  bid  ;  no  sales  ;  nearest  sale  No- 
vember 19th,  1883,  100  shares  at  89  75. 

April  12th,  1884—88  bid  ;  89  asked  ;  no  sales  ;  nearest  sale  April 
Uth,  1884,  10  shares  at  89  50. 

April  23rd,  1884—88  75  bid  ;  88  87$  asked  ;  no  sale  ;  nearest 
sale,  April  24th,  1884,  100  shares  at  89,  buyer  three  da)-s. 

November  7th,  1884  —81  25  asked;  no  sales;  nearest  sale,  No- 
vember 11th,  1884,  400  shares  at  50  cents.  (Kecord,  pages  1002, 
1603.) 

And  this  is  all.  Yet,  after  Otto  Turn  Suden  had  been  examined, 
and  when  the  case  for  the  State  in  rebuttal  was  closed,  and  while 
Mr.  Grossmeyer  was  on  the  staud  for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
referring  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  said :  "  He  broke  the  market." 
(Page  1602.) 

FALSELT  AND  WITHOUT  INFORMATION. 

This  is  to  say:  The  Chronicle,  November  16th,  1883,  falsely  and 
without  information,  asserted  that  dividends  had  been  declared 
more  than  a  year  before  to  bull  the  market  and  to  enable  the 
"  Spreckels  crowd,"  which  included  Claus  Spreckels  and  the  de- 
fendant, to  sell  their  stock  and  rope  in  the  public,  including  em- 
ployees and  Germans,  and  intimate  friends;  a  year  later  it  repeated 
the  accusation  in  substance;  and,  when  on  this  trial,  its  aspersions 
are  denied,  it  undertakes  to  prove  them  by  leaving  out  Claus 
Spreckels  and  this  defendant  altogether,  and  by  showing  that  C. 
A.  Spreckels  more  than  a  year  after  the  period  to  which  this  libel 
related,  placed  5,000  shares  on  the  market  and  broke  it;  and, 
when  it  ignominiously  fails  in  this  restricted  effort,  instead  of 
throwing  up  the  sponge  and  admitting  that  it  had  failed,  as  a 
great  State  ought  to  do,  private  counsel  still  adheres  to  a  dis- 
proved accusation.  This  displays  a  vehemence  in  advocacy  which 
is  so  unnatural  that  it  must  be  purely  representative,  and  what  it 
represents  is  the  kind  of  material  upon  which  personal  journalism 
is  based. 

LOW  ELEMENTS  OP  PERSONAL  JOURNALISM. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  this  exposition,  which  is 
duplicated  in  connection  with  every  other  libel  perpetuated  by 
the  Chronicle  on  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  sons,  that  personal  jour- 
nalism is  vested  in  the  lowest  elements  of  human  nature;  that  it 
caters  to  the  most  depraved  appetites  and  passions;  that  it  accom- 
plishes no  object  except  that  of  promoting  violence  and  degra- 
dation; and  that  it  should  be  obliterated  from  this  coast  as  it 
has  been  obliterated  from  every  other  reputable  community  in 
the  world. 

We  have,  however,  on  the  subject  of  this  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1884,  not  only  the  testimony  of  Claus  Spreckels  and 
the  other  witnesses  called  by  the  prosecution,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  but  several  other  gentlemen,  including  cor- 
roborative witnesses  furnished  by  the  other  side,  I  deem  it  im. 
portant  to  treat  this  part  of  the  case  fully,  because  we  are  now, 
indeed  "approaching  a  climax." 

DEFINED  ONE  BY  ONE. 

Mr.  Center,  a  perfectly  fair  and  intelligent  witness,  who  left 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  November  15th,  1884,  Immediately  after 
the  meeting,  had  long  quotations,  embracing  the  salient  pass- 
ages In  the  article  read  to  him  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  denied  by  them 
one  by  one.  Like  Dr.  Barkan.  Andrew  Haird  ami  H.  Grossmeyer,  be 
aaw  ro  angry  stockholders— not  even  Hugh  Craig,  whom  they  did 
see  and  hear,  although  he  insisted  that  he  was  silent.  He  observed 
no  iudignation.  1  read  from  his  direct  examination,  pages  911  and 
912  of  the  record. 

He  heard  no  complaint  of  the  way  the  business  had  been  carried  on, 
or  in  any  respect.  He  was  positive  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
two  dividends  of  1882.  The  depreciation  of  the  Btock  was  not  re- 
ferred to  within  his  hearing,  and  he  recollected  no  evidence  of  any 
dissatisfaction,  while  he  presumed  the  majority  of  the  stockholders 
knew  how  the  real  estate  stood.   (Cross-examination,  pp.  915.  916.) 

SAW  NO  ANORY  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Mr.  Harrison  "  saw  no  exhibition  of  anger  of  any  angry  stock- 
holders," and  states  no  matters  came  before  the  meeting  which 
"  would  not  bear  publicity,"  and  he  gave  a  concise  account  of  the 


proceedings  at  the  meeting,  from  and  including  the  report  of  the 
president,  Claus  Spreckels,  to  and  including  the  appointment  and 
selection  of  the  committee.  (Record,  pages  1029,  1030.)  Ob- 
serve the  report,  which  is  short,  so  that  you  can  bear  in  mind  the 
falsity  of  the  forged  extracts  in  quotation  marks— the  expression  j 
is  not  too  strong — in  the  Chronicle  of  November  16th,  1884. 

In  direct  relation  to  this  report  and  financial  exhibit,  was  the 
misconception  of  Mr.  Craig,  the  only  "  angry  stockholder,"  to 
whose  testimony  I  shall  speedily  allude.  I  bring  to  your  notice 
here,  as  appropriately  belonging  to  this  part  of  my  argument,  two 
or  three  explanations  made  by  Claus  Spreckels  towards  the  close 
of  the  evidence. 

And,  first,  he  proved  that  the  buildings  of  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial and  Sugar  Company  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  con- 
structed neither  wholly  or  partly  of  redwood,  but  entirely  of  cor- 
rugated iron.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  what  may  be 
termed  the  living  houses.    (Record,  page  1614.) 

Second,  he  showed  that  the  quantity  of  goods  kept  at  Maui  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  has  a  "general  store"  there, 
from  which  a  profit  of  from  832,000  to  836,000  per  year  is  realized. 
(Page  1616.) 

Third-  He  stated  that  the  lease  of  water-rights  from  Mrs.  McKee 
is  in  the  name  of  the  company. 

And,  fourth,  he  informed  us  that  Mr.  Schussler,  who  has  been 
the  engineer  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  was  not  an  agent 
of  his,  hut  fully  interested  with  nim,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Schussler, 
acting  as  engineer  for  the  company,  had  projected  and  con- 
structed its  "original  water-works."   (Page  1616.) 

FALSE    ACCUSATIONS  REPUDIATED. 

Iu  addition  to  so  much  of  his  testimony  as  1  have  already  gone 
over,  Mr.  McAllister  also  brought  before  Mr.  Harrison  specific 
passages  from  the  articles  under  consideration,  and,  in  each 
instance,  that  gentleman  repudiated  the  accusation  as  untrue. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  furnished  to  you,  through  Judge  Campbell, 
who  presumptively  was  not  in  need  of  it,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  covenants  to  stand  seized  to  uses,  which  have  been  in 
existence  and  enforced  at  law  for  over  hundreds  of  years,  and  of 
the  effect  in  equity  of  declarations  of  trust  as  subordinating  the 
legal  title  to  the  holder  of  the  beneficial  interest.  He  showed  that, 
when  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company,  the  first  of  the  two 
corporations,  was  formed,  Claus  Spreckels  was  the  owner  of  cer- 
tain lands,  and  the  lessee  of  certain  crown  lands  on  the  Island  of 
Maui,  and  that,  as  the  law  of  Hawaii  stood,  there  could  be  no  les- 
see of  crown  lands  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  the  in- 
denture of  lease  itself  contained  a  covenant  against  assignment. 

FOREION  CORPORATIONS  IN  HAWAII. 

At  that  time,  however,  while  it  was  not  certain  that  foreign 
corporations  could  acquire  real  property  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
there  was  no  expressed  legislation  authorizing  them  to  do  so, 
and,  therefore,  the  firm,  Jarboe  &  Harrison,  who  were  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company,  and  I  may  be 
liermitted  to  add  without  fear  of  contradiction,  as  able,  care- 
ful and  scrupulous  lawyers  as  can  be  found  here  or  anywhere- 
recommended  the  execution  of  the  declaration  of  trust,  w'hich  was 
prepared  in  their  office  in  1878..  The  object  of  the  instrument 
was  to  vest  in  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company  the  equitable 
right  to  all  the  property  that  Mr.  Sprtvkels  held  at  Maui,  and  that 
object  was  legally  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Messrs, 
Jarboe  Hi  Harrison.  Judge  Campliell  will  not  disparage  his  own 
legal  reputation  by  questioning  these  propositions,  nor  will  he 
deny  the  further  proposition  that  all  the  rights  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial Company  had,  it  transferred  by  its  assignment  to  the 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  the  stockholders  in 
which  were  thus  amply  protected  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion. This  restriction  or  assignment  in  the  lease  did  not  operate 
upon  anything  except  the  technical  right  of  Mr.  Spreckels  to 
transfer  it,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  holding  the  indenture 
itself,  and  all  its  fruits,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  corporation;  and 
there  is  no  connection  whatever,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  be- 
tween this  restriction  and  the  assignment  from  the  first  to  the 
second  corporation.    (Record,  pages  1027,  1031-1034.) 

Moreover,  in  1880,  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  enacted  a  law  per 
mining  foreign  corporations  to  hold  land  in  the  kingdom,  and,  in 
1882,  a  settlement  was  made  between  Mr.  Spreckels  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  he  surrendered  some  property  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  and  his  leasehold  interest  in  the  Island  of  Maui  was  con- 
verted into  a  fee  simple  by  means  of  a  patent,  which,  under  the 
declaration  of  trust,  he  held  for  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and 
Sugar  Company.    (Pages  1027  and  1028.) 

i  in-  demonstrates  not  only  the  falsity  of  the  assertions  in  the 
Chronicle  article  of  November  16th,  1884,  for  that  did  not  even 
represent  faithfully  what  Mr.  Craig  and  two  or  three  other  stock- 
holders understood  to  be  the  fact  about  these  land  titlos,  but  the 
baselessness  of  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Craig  himself. 

I  have  now  done  with  our  testimony  on  this  part  of  the  case, 
and  will  proceed  to  prove  that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  rebutting 
evidence  for  the  State. 

Here  the  Court,  after  the  statutory  admonition  to  the  jury,  took 
a  recess  till  2  P.  M. 


Afternoon  Session. 
In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Highton  resumed  his  argument,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Now,  if  the  Court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  testimony  which  is  in- 
troduced here  of  Mr.  Hugh  Craig  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  libelous 
article  of  November  16th,  1884. 

The  first  proposal  of  Mr.  Lloyd  was  on  a  piece  with  the  leading 
mode  of  examination  pursued  by  the  prosecution,  and  a  gross 
violation  of  a  rule,  which  was  steadily  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  interrupting  my  friend,  Mr.  Taylor.  The  witness  was  asked  to 
read  the  whole  article,  but  this  was  quickly  stopped.  Then  he 
proposed  to  refer  to  some  expressed  dissatisfaction  and  anger 
which  he  entertained  at  the  meeting,  based  upon  the  misconcep- 
tion that  the  title  to  lands  in  Hawaii  was  invested  in  Mr.  Spreck- 
els, and  not  in  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Sugar  Company.  But 
the  witness  was  ignorant  on  the  very  subject  to  which  his  anger 
and  Jissatisfaction  referred,  for  the  declaration  of  trust  and  the 
assignment  of  1878  and  1882,  of  neither  of  which  he  was  aware, 
had  already  been  put  in  evidence,  and  he  did  not  know  how  much 
land  the  company  owned,  but  supposed  it  to  be  about  4,000  acres. 
He  bought  his  stock  in  September,  1882,  when  Mr.  Claus  Spreck- 
els was  on  his  seven  months'  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
he  was  working  for  the  Interests  of  the  company  in  the  matter  of 

the  lease  of  crown  lands, 
And  In  the  matter  of  water  rights  and  otherwise.  He  did  not 
purchase  from  Mr.  Spreckels  or  his  sons.  He  was  aware  of  the 
•  act  that  there  had  been  large  expenditures  for  permanent  Im- 
provements. He  had  made  no  personal  investigation  of  the  books  of 
the  company.  He  had  not  inquired  about  the  title  of  the 
Hawaiian  lands  from  the  attorneys  for  the  company,  whose 
thorough  competency  and  resjiectability  are  indorsed  by  the  other 
side,  and  through  whose  hands  all  the  papers  had  passed.  At  the 
meeting  he  heard  a  report  read  which  showed  an  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
thereabouts,  and  which  included,  for  it  has  been  read  here,  as  part 
of  the  assets,  the  very  lands  which  excited  in  him  so  much  dis- 
trust. He  knew  that  the  rates  of  sugar  in  this  market  Ia9t  year 
had  been  low,  and  that  owing  to  the  temporary  and  partial  failure 
of  water  schemes,  incidental  to  all  new  enterprises,  the  crop 
realized  I  y  the  company  had  been  only  about  2,000  or  2,500  tons 


instead  of  6,000  cr  7,000.  He  heard  every  question  put  to  Mr. 
Spreckels  at  the  meeting  promptly  and  courteously  answered.  He 
witnessed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  out  of  the 
general  body  of  the  stockholders  to  report  fully  on  all  the  topics 
proposed  at  the  meeting.  He  must  know  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  himself  wiped  out  the  indebtedness  of  the  company,  at 
least  for  the  present,  by  taking  its  bonds  to  the  amount  ol  41,100,- 
000,  and  yet  under  all  these  circumstances,  almost  destitute  of  ac- 
cessible information,  wrong  in  every  proposition  he  states,  this 
gentleman  was  put  forward  to  corroborate  the 

FALSE  AND  LIBELOUS 

Charges  of  the  Chronicle,  some  of  which  he  himself  denied, 
and  to  contradict  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  William  Center  and  A.  R. 
Harrison.  The  real  secret  of  his  discontent  was  that  he  bought 
stock  for  a  speculation,  and  on  November  15th,  1884,  it  was  sell- 
ing at  25  cents  per  share.  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  sons  held  their 
stock  as  an  investment,  and  cared  nothing  for  operations  on  the 
street  or  in  the  Stock  Board,  with  which  they  had  never  interfered, 
and  out  of  forty  or  fifty  stockholders  present  at  the  meeting  he 
could  only  mention  two,  Dr.  Barkan  and  S.  E.  Martin,  who 
"  spoke  out"  with  any  degree  of  emphasis. 

If  mercantile  operations  were,  as  they  are  not,  public  or  quasi- 
public  bodies ;  and  if  it  l*e  true,  that  newspajiers  are  bound  to 
inquire  from  the  best  sources  before  they  speak,  and  that  they  are 
responsible  for  their  statements  of  fact  as  well  as  their  opinions. 
I  leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide  whether  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Craig  furnishes  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  infamous  calum- 
nies of  the  Chronicle  on  November  16th,  1884;  whether  it  does  not 
in  fact  affirmatively  prove  that  the  article  of  that  date  was  false 
and  libelous,  and  that  any  crime  that  was  committed  about  that 
time  was  committed  by  the  chief  prosecutor  ou  this  trial,  when  he 
deliberately  proposed  that  innocent  and  respectable  gentlemen, 
including  Claus  Spreckels,  should  be  criminally  and  civilly  pun- 
ished for  doing  their  duty. 

CKAIU'S  TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  completely  riddled  Mr.  Craig's  testimony, 
and  left  it  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  it  only  to  maintain  the 
consecutiveness  of  my  argument;  has  fully  brought  before  you  the 
fact  that,  while  for  a  long  time  he  led  us'to  suppose  that  be  was 
complaining  of  Mr.  Spreckels  for  holding  the  titles  to  secure  him- 
self in  the  sum  of  a  million  dollars,  he  remembered,  on  reflection, 
that  Mr.  Spreckels  had  only  asked,  so  far  as  the  land  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  810,000,  which  he  had 
exjKjnded  in  the  purchase  of  some  outstanding  interests.  Mr. 
McAllister  has  also  fully  gone  over  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Barkan 
and  1).  E.  Martin,  whose  statements  contradict  the  Chronicle  ar- 
tide,  although  they  were  called  by  the  prosecution  in  rebuttal, 
and  who  deny  that  they  made  any  demonstrations  whatever  to 
meet  him,  and  clearly  place  Mr.  Craig  in  the  attitude  of  the  only 
dissatisfied  stockholder. 

Mr.  H.  Bendel,  who  has  also  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  McAllister, 
was  originally  interested  in  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company, 
and  whatever  loss  he  sustained  was  on  his  original  investment,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  been  "  roped  in  "  by  the  dividends  declared 
in  1882,  years  after  his  purchase;  and  besides  he  participated  in 
the  profits  which  his  partner,  Mr.  Tillman,  realized  by  the  sale  of 
1,000  shares  to  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  for  839,000. 

So  much  for  the  articles  of  November  16th,  1884,  one  of  the  Tery 
worst  of  the  series,  which  was  manufactured  and  false  in  every 
essential  particular,  and  involved  the  commission  of  forgery,  if 
not  in  a  legal,  at  all  events  in  a  moral,  sense. 

THE  LAST  ARTICLE. 

The  very  next  day,  Monday,  November  17th,  1884,  two  days  be- 
fore the  shooting,  appeared  the  last  article  in  the  record,  which 
was  an  editorial  under  the  head  of  "  The  Old  Story,"  to  be  found 
at  page  731  of  the  record.  This  article  states  that  all  there  is  ol 
value  in  the  assets  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Com- 
pany will  be  gobbled  by  Sir  claus  Spreckels;  that  on  August  31st, 
1882,  the  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  850,000  when  they  only 
had  817,569  in  the  bank;  that  in  October,  1882,  the  same  directors, 
of  whom  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  son,  C.  A.  Spreckels,  were  two, 
had  declared  another  dividend  of  850,000,  and  this  increased  the 
bank  indebtedness  of  the  Company  to  8122,600;  that  the  object  of 
declaring  these  dividends  was  to  bull  the  stuck,  and  that,  lor  de- 
claring them  out  of  "  borrowed  money"  the  directors,  including 
Claus  Spreckels,  C.  A.  Spreckels,  ex -Governor  Low  and  W.  F.  Bab- 
cock,  were  civilly  and  criminally  responsible,  and  could  be  "  In- 
dicted and  convicted." 

It  will  be  remembered  here  that  Claus  Spreckels  was  absent, 
and  when  he  returned,  disapproved  of  these  dividends;  that  when 
the  first  was  announced  there  was  money  to  meet  it,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  second,  J.  D.  Spreckels  4t  Brothers  owed  the  cor- 
poration about  8100,000,  double  the  amount  of  the  dividends,  and 
that  the  statement  that  either  dividend  had  been  declared  out  of 
"  borrowed  money"  was  in  form  and  substance  absolutely  false. 

But  1  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  standard  by  which  the 
Chronicle  proposes  that  we  shall  be  judged.  Of  course,  to  say 
that  Claus  Spreckels,  that  his  youngest  living  son,  that  an  ex-Qov- 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  that  an  old  merchant  whose  name  is  the 
very  synonym  for  integrity,  had  perpetrated  crimes  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  and  could  l>e  indicted  and  punished,  was  not  personal 
and  was  not  libelous. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  finished  with  this  labored  and  dis- 
tasteful examination  of  the  Chronicle  articles,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  task  will  be  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant. 

REVIEWING  THE  TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  read  from  the  testimony  of  Claus  Spreckels, 
of  William  Center,  of  iBador  Gutte,  of  Charles  Hessler,  of  Samuel 
Sussman,  of  W.  B.  Davenport  and  VV.  I.  Ewalter,  seven  witnesses 
who  are  not  contradicted  on  these  points,  aud  has  conclusively 
proved  what  I  only  recapitulate: 

First— That  these  articles  were  all  read  by  the  defendant.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Spreckels  also  shows  this  fact. 

Second— That  they  were  discussed  by  the  defendant  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  scandalous  and  false,  as  I  think  both  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter aud  myself  have  clearly  shown  that  they  were,  and,  of  course, 
their  actual  untruthfulness  deepens  their  effect  upon  the  defend- 
ant's mind. 

Third— That  this  volume  of  libel,  during  the  three  years  and 
more  of  its  continuance,  seriously  affected  the  defendant's  mind 
and  disposition,  which  was  unusually  impressionable,  both 
through  his  natural  temperament  and  the  predisposing  causes. 
That  he  lost  his  appetite.  That  he  became  restless,  moody, 
tactltuni  and  irritable,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  swept  by  pas- 
sion, but  morbidly  Irritable,  so  that  the  tension  of  his  nerves  be- 
came almost  unbearable. 

Fourth— That  the  results  of  the  article  of  November  16th,  1884, 
to  which  1  add  the  article  of  the  next  day,  were  swift,  marked 
and  continuous  down  to  Wednesday,  November  19th,  1884,  when 
the  shooting  occurred.  That  the  defendant  refused  all  recreation 
and  became  utterly  Incapacitated  for  business;  in  truth,  that  he 
was  completely  possessed  by  the  brooding  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  these  concentrated  libels  excited. 

NO  CONTEMPLATED  VIOLENCE. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  down  to  his  appearance  in  the 
Chronicle  office,  the  record  disclosed  no  threat,  no  contemplated 
violence  by  the  defendant  against  Mr.  de  Young,  and  that  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  shooting,  Mr.  Walter,  who  had  noticed 
the  moodiness  which  the  very  sight  of  Mr.  de  Young  had  inten- 
sified in  the  defendant,  addressed  a  significant  question  to  him 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN— SUPPLEMENT. 


and  elicited  a  reassuring  reply,  the  tone  of  which  was  fully  main- 
tained by  his  almost  immediate  subsequent  address  to  Mr.  de 
Young.  This  would  prove  that,  to  the  extent  of  entering  that 
office  at  any  rate,  and  even  beyond  that  point,  he  was  carried  for- 
ward by  some  influence  which  thoroughly  controlled  him,  and 
which  was  neither  temper  nor  revenge. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  in  this  place  I  add  a  single  reflec- 
tion to  Mr.  McAllister's  beautiful  and  philosophical  allusions  to 
the  play  of  "Hamlet,"  as  furnishing  in  that  realm  of  imagination, 
in  which  the  deepest  truths  of  humanity  arc  exemplified,  an 
almost  exact  analogy  in  principle  to  the  case  at  bar.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  not  so  frequently  paralleled  by  him,  that  the  great 
dramatist,  who  wrote  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  human  heart, 
should  have  anticipated  the  psychological  discoveries  of  modern 
times ;  but,  in  his  masterpiece,  he  has  fully  developed  the  exist- 
ence of  impulsive  insanity  of  a  transitory  nature.  At  the  open- 
Ingof  the  tragedy,  the  Danish  youth  is  impressed  with  the  deep- 
est melancholy  and  stirred  by  an  undefined  suspicion.  That  sus- 
picion is  almost  ripened  into  certainty  by  a  supernatural  event  — 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost  and  its  revelations  ;  but  still  there  is 
a  lack  of  proof,  and,  in  Hamlet's  breast,  a  shade  of  doubt. 

HIS  ECCENTRICITIES, 

Verging  on  mental  derangement,  were  at  first  assumed,  but, 
through  them  and  through  the  machinery  of  the  play,  he  secures 
confirmation  which,  by  the  confession  of  the  Queen,  becomes  in- 
contestable. Now  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the  adultery  of 
his  mother  are  fully  attested.  His  reason  totters  but  is  still  not 
dethroned.  He  struggles  with  himself,  but  is  home  on  by  an  ap- 
parently irresistible  fate.  His  manner  becomes  morose,  his  brain 
irritated,  his  expression  distempered,  but  still,  and  especially 
upon  all  subjects  except  the  one,  his  thoughts  arc  often 
strong  and  his  words  apt  and  full  of  meaning.  His 
quarrel  with  Laertes,  eager  to  give  another 
illustration  of  filial  devotion  to  a  father  slain,  is  forced 
upon  him.  And,  when  he  finally  stabs  the  King,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  King's  foul  and  most  unnatural  crime,  and  of  the  medi- 
tated and  indeed  accomplished  treachery  against  himself,  the  act  is 
sudden  and  unpremeditated,  the  result  of  a  slowly  developed  and 
irresistible  force  which  overcame  his  will  and  controlled  his  mind. 

In  all  this,  which,  though  partly  fictitious,  is  wrought  out  of  such 
consummate  and  prophetic  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  secular 
literature  cannot  equal,  you  can  trace  a  reremblance.  an  analogy,  to 
this  case.  Here  is  a  young  man.  fair  in  appearance,  refined  in  accent 
and  in  manners,  naturally  gentle  and  affectionate  in  disposition,  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  soiled  no  reputation,  imbued  his  hands  in 
no  man's  blood,  and  yet  this  young  man.  aft^r  undergoing  physical 
and  moral  torture  for  four  years,  suddenly  confronts  his  father's  most 
Tindictive— perhaps  his  only— enemy,  and  there  is  instantly  the  begin- 
ning of  a  catastrophe. 

BOTH  ARE  SHOT. 

You  must  look  far  below  the  surface,  you  must  study  the  record  if 
you  desire  to  trace  this  transaction  to  its  sources,  and  you  will  find 
them  in  the  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  before  you,  as  well  as 
in  the  facts  which  transpired  in  the  Chronicle  office. 

And,  remember,  gentlemen,  I  entreat  you,  the  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  the  ties  that  unite  a  true  father  to  an  appreciative  son. 
These  ties  are  confessed  in  our  laws,  and  acknowledged  in  all  his- 
tory and  in  all  literature.  They  have  been  recognized  in  every  na- 
tion and  in  every  age.  Filial  devotion  was  not  only  enjoined  in 
their  law,  in  that  sole  commandment  that  was  accompanied  by  a 
definite  promise,  but  it  has  usually  been  a  strong  characteristic  of 
the  Hebrews.  When  they  were  about  to  be  cast  out  of  their  own 
land,  the  rebuke  of  Jeremiah  was  that  they  had  not  walked  in 
the  old  paths  and  had  not  heeded  the  voice  of.  their  fathers  as  the 
sons  of  Jonadab  had  done. 

And  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet  was  again  heard  when  he 
said:  "They  are  all  grievous  revolters,  walking  with  slanderers 
But  the  seer  looked  benignantly  on  the  house  of  the  Recha- 
bites,  when  he  transmitted  to  them  the  promise  of  the  Almighty; 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  Because  you 
have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab,  your  father,  and  kept  all  his 
precepts,  and  done  according  unto  all  that  he  has  commanded  you; 
therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  Jona- 
dab, the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me 
forever." 

Maine,  in  his  Ancient  La,  ';  attributes  the  strength  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  permanence  of  her  influence,  after  her  political  decline 
and  fall,  to  the  steady  maintenance  of  the  patria  potestas,  of 
which  paternal  authority  was  the  foundation. 

TIE  BETWEEN  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

History  and  general  literature  are  replete  with  illustrations  of 
[  the  strength  of  the  tie  between  parents  and  children.  Who  has 
not  been  thrilled  by  the  recital  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  altar  of 
eternal  enmity  to  Rome,  because  of  the  treatment  his  father, 
Hamilcar  Berea,  had  received  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  of  ^Eneas 
carrying  off  his  aged  father  amidst  the  flames  of  Troy  ;  of  the 
reciprocal  affection  between  Hector  and  his  father,  Priam ;  of 
Cceur  de  Leon's  remorse  at  his  father's  bier ;  of  the  younger 
Scipiojs  rescue  of  his  father  at  his  first  battle  ;  of  the  Greek,  Eu- 
phrasia, and  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  nourished  their  fathers 
from  their  own  breasts  ;  of  the  Swiss  lads  who  scaled  a  perpen- 
dicular crag  and  captured  eagles  in  the  eyrie  to  obtain  the  means 
to  succor  their  father,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying  ;  of  Casa- 
blanca perishing  on  the  ship  Orient  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
rather  than  disobey  his  father  ;  of  Charles  Lamb's  consecration 
to  his  father ;  of  poor  old  Lear's  crushed  and  bleeding  heart, 
through  the  unnatural  treatment  of  his  daughters,  Goneril 
and  Regan,  only  mitigated  by  the  fidelity  of  Cordelia,  of  Bela- 
rius  eulogizing  the  two  sons  ofCymbeline? 

"  Oh,  noble  strain  ! 
O,  worthiness  of  nature  !   Dread  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base." 

Of  Lucius,  the  son  of  Titus  Andronicus,  when  ho  kills  Satum- 
inus,  who  has  assassinated  his  father: 

"  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  the  father  bleed  ? 

"  There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed." 

But  time  wears  on,  and  I  cannot  multiply  these  examples, 
which  should  touch  your  feelings,  already  deeply  moved,  I  doubt 
not,  by  Mr.  McAllister's  pathetic  description  of  the  connection  be- 
tween a  son  and  his  father,  and  at  least  bring  you  into  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  realities  of  this  case. 

SON  AND  FATHER. 

William  Center  and  Dr.  Lane  have  testified  to  the  deep  affoction 
between  this  defendant  and  his  father,  and  that  fact,  in  view  of 
our  own  knowledge,  and  of  all  human  experience,  should  lead  you 
to  an  Intelligent  comprehension  of  the  ravages  which  years  of 
foul  abuse  against  his  father  would  produce  in  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  this  defendant. 

I  think,  then,  gentlemen,  we  ought  now  to  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume that  some  important  matters  have  been  demonstrated  in 
this  trial,  such  as: 

The  accident  and  its  results. 

The  abscess  and  its  results. 

The  articles  and  their  libelous  character  and  their  falsity 
The  peculiar  and  serious  effect  of  these  two  last  publications. 
In  broader  terms,  the  concurrence  of  both  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes. 

I  will  now,  at  the  risk  of  being  for  a  moment  tedious,  read  you 
the  hypothetical  question  of  my  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Taylor. 
This  is  his  condensed,  terse,  expressive  epitome  of  the  facts.  Lis- 
ten to  it,  then,  although  you  have  heard  it  before,  and  as  I  read 
ask  yourselves  whether  it  "  aught  extenuates  or  sets  down  aught 


in  malice;"  whether  it  is  not  clear  and  acute  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  dispute.  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wythe,  page 
941,  and  I  ask  you.  gentlemen,  as  I  read,  to  connect  with  the 
sentences  out  of  which  this  concise  and  thorough  presentation  of 
this  case  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  constructed,  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  see,  line  by  line  ami  passage  by  passage,  whether 
every  word  of  this  hypothetical  question  is  not  absolutely  true: 
"  Suppose  a  man" — it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  read  this  ques- 
tion now  from  what  it  was  to  read  it  when  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented. You  have  been  studying  this  case  now  for  weeks.  You 
have  your  minds  probably  to  a  very  large  extent  formed  with 
regard  to  the  facts  which  are  contained  in  this  record.  Now  then, 
take  this  question  home  to  yourselves  as  I  read  it,  and  see 
whether  you  can  doubt  its  complete  correctness  and  fullness: 
"  Suppose  a  man  about  23  years  old,  unmarried,  high-spirited,  of 
nervous  temperament,  hut  quite  cheerful  and  peaceful  in  his 
demeanor,  is  thrown  from  a  buggy,  in  the  summer  of  18S0,  strik- 
ing his  head  upon  the  left  side  upon  the  ground,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing severe  concussion  of  the  brain;  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
when  his  physician  first  saw  him,  he  had 

GREAT  MENTAL  CONFUSION, 

Wished  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  go  down  town  when  it  was  per- 
fectly manifest  that  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to  business; 
he  talked  in  a  confused  manner,  saying  irrelevant  and  unreason- 
able things.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  about  ten  days,  and 
for  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  accident  felt  himself  unable  to  at- 
tend to  business.  On  attempting  to  resume  his  work,  however, 
he  found  that  he  could  not  add  up  a  column  of  figures:  that  his 
head  went  round,  as  it  were,  and  that  he  was  unfit  for  office  work. 
All  this  was  accomplished  with  dizziness  and  headache.  This 
condition  continued  until  January,  1881,  when  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  left  ear  and  dullness  of  hearing  in  the  same  ear.  This 
resulted  in  an  abscess  in  the  deep  part  of  the  external  car.  This 
abscess  was  opened  by  three  incisions  carried  to  the  bone,  the  re- 
sult being  to  set  free  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and 
affording  at  the  time  considerable  relief  to  the  patient.  A  few- 
days  afterwards  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  pain,  which  became 
so  intense  as  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  self-destruction.  At  this 
time  the  patient  talked  in  an  irrational  and  unreasonable  manner, 
and  had  to  be  watched  for  fear  he  would  ki'l  himself.  His  attend- 
ing surgeon  thereupon  punctured  the  ear-drum  and  let  out  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  purulent  matter.  At  the  same  time  he  cut 
into 

THE   MASTOID  PROCESS 

Of  the  temporal  bone;  into  the  mastoid  cells  and  let  out  a  quan- 
tiey  of  purulent  matter;  the  patient  thereupon  felt  relieved,  and  a 
slow  improvement  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  continu- 
ance of  pain  and  an  increased  discharge  of  purulent  matter  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  until  about  Juno,  1881,  when  the  pain  and  dis- 
charge ceased;  there  was  headache,  however,  from  time  to  time, 
and  his  condition  was  such  as  to  make  entire  abstention  from 
business  necessary,  and  he  was  accordingly  ordered  abroad  by  his 
physicians,  one  of  them  going  with  him  to  New  York  because  his 
medical  advisers  deemed  it  necessary;  and  he  spent  his  time  in 
traveling  accompanied  by  a  friend,  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when 
he  returned  home;  after  his  return  he  had  occasional  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  connected  with  the  affected  ear,  which  were  ac- 
companied with  headache;  the  hearing  of  the  diseased  ear  was 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  above  described  trouble  and  has  re- 
mained imperfect  ever  since— suppose,  now,  that  the  brain  of  this 
young  man,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  injuries,  was  rendered 
more  sensitive  to  excitement  than  in  its  normal  state;  that  this 
young  man  was  tenderly  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  father  and 
mother;  that  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  assault  hereinafter 
mentioned,  a  certain  newspaper  of  large  circulation,  published  in 
the  city  of  his  residence, had  continually  and  constantly  assailed  with 
strong  and  bitter  language  the  business  enterprises  of  his  father 
and  business  conduct  of  his  father,  had  aspersed  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  father,  had  denominated  him  as  one  of  the  mon- 
sters of  inhumanity,  as 

A  MERCILESS  TYRANT, 

And  as  one  who  deserved  criminal  prosecution;  and  charged  his 
father  with  having  sought  to  corrupt  legislatures  and  the  press; 
had  accused  his  father  of  shameless  robbery,  of  crimes  against  the 
community,  of  the  grossest  acts  of  inhumanity,  of  untruthfulness, 
of  rapacity,  of  licentiousness,  of  having  promoted  the  lascivious 
pleasures  of  others,  of  having  been  instrumental  in  selling  white 
women  to  black  men  for  infamous  purposes,  and  in  setting  up  a 
system  of  slavery  the  worst  the  world  has  ever  seen;  had  accused 
his  father  of  cheating  his  closest  business  friends  and  his  employees, 
and  having  perpetrated  the  grossest  frauds  upon  such  friends  and 
employees,  had  held  up  his  father  and  the  different  members  of  his 
father's  family  to  scorn,  contempt  and  obloquy,  and  had  sneered 
contemptuously  at  his  mother.  Now,  suppose  this  young  man 
had  read  these  articles  and  believed  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained to  be  wholly  untrue,  and  that  he  and  his  father  had  had 
numerous  discussions  about  the  matters  contained  in  those  arti- 
cles, and  particularly  about  their  outrageous  and  untruthful  char- 
acter, with  the  result  of  exciting  this  young  man,  which  excite- 
ment would  be  followed  by  moodiness  and  depression  of  spirit, 
and  suppose  that  some  three  days  before  the  assault  in  question 
this  newspaper  had  published  a  particularly  abusive  article  of  the 
aforesaid  character  against  his  father;  that  this  article  was  dis- 
cussed between  the  father  and  the  son  on  the  morning  of  its  pub- 
lication with  the  result  of  affecting  him  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  had  been  affected  by  any  previous  article;  suppose  that  these 

CONSTANT  AND  BITTER  ATTACKS, 

And  the  discussion  with  his  father  in  relation  thereto,  had  a  mani- 
fest effect  upon  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  this  young  man,  so 
manifest  as  to  excite  the  observation  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances; that,  instead  of  being  cheerful  and  buoyant  in  disposition 
as  before,  he  became  moody  and  depressed;  suppose  this  last  pub- 
lication, some  three  days  before  the  assault  in  question,  had  an 
especially  marked  effect  upon  this  young  man,  so  much  so  as  to 
entirely  incapacitate  him  from  attending  to  his  business;  that  be 
was  nervous,  excited  and  greatly  agitated;  that  he  walked  to  and 
fro  without  object;  that  he  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence; 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  suffering,  and  was  entirely  unlike 
himself.  Now,  suppose  that  while  he  was  in  this  condition  he 
accidentally  saw  the  proprietor  of  this  newspaper  near  his  publica- 
tion office,  and,  on  seeing  him,  walked  after  him  into  this  publica- 
tion office,  and  there  assaulted  with  a  loaded  pistol  and  wounded 
the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  in  question— the  pistol  not  having 
been  procured  or  carried  with  any  view  to  such  assault  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  before  this  assault  this  young  man's  conduct 
had  been  most  exemplary;  that  he  had  always  been  amiable,  peace- 
able, quiet  and  law-abiding  now,  under  such  a  hypothetical  case, 
what  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  this 
young  man  at  the  time  of  this  said  assault? 

TESTIMONY  OK  EXPERTS. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  after  reading  that 
condensed  question,  to  elaborate  its  contents,  because  they  cannot 
be  improved.  They  are  a  summary  of  tho  actual  demonstrated 
facts  in  all  these  weeks  of  trial  with  regard  to  tho  case  Now  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  answers  of  our  experts  to  this  ques- 
tion. They  are  very  short.  Dr.  Wythe  says :  "  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  injury  and  condition  of  the  brain  was  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  insanity,  and  that  the  action,  excited  by  the 
contact  referred  to,  would  be  a  probable  exciting  cause  of  in- 
sanity." 

Dr.  Buck  says :    "  The  mental  condition  of  the  young  man  as 


described,  for  Borne  time  previous  to  the  assault,  gives  tho  l>est 
evidence  of  insanity;  the  best  description  you  can  possibly  give  ; 
because  insanity  is  distinguished  from  sanity  by  comparing  the 
individual  with' himself."  And  this  is  precisely  what  has  been 
done  all  through  this  trial,  not  merely  through  our  medical  wit- 
nesses, hut  through  relatives,  through  friends,  through  intimate 
acquaintances,  business  associates,  we  have  shown  this  young 
man  before  you,  and  we  have  compared  him  with  himself  at  dif- 
ferent intervals;  and  after  these  intermediate  causes  have  been 
developed,  and  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Buck,  who,  like  Dr.  Wythe, 
and  as  Dr.  J.  L.  Mcares  did  subsequently,  described  fully  the 
results  of  all  the  symptoms,  one  by  one,  which  had  been  proved 
to  co-exist  in  the  caso  of  this  defendant,  tells  you  in  another  place 
that  this  kind  of  insanity  "  passes  off  like  an  explosive."  (Pago 
97S  of  record.)  Dr.  Me'arcs  states  distinctly  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "impulsive  transitory  insanity  "  (page  994).  and  gives  a 
hypi >t  helical  ease  of  a  man  who  f.  ir  \  ears  tries  to  :noi,l  an  offender 
against  his  honor,  and  on  meeting  him  is  overcome  by  a  homicidal 
impulse,  over  which  he  has  no  more  control  than  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  been  "a  maniac  for  ten  years."  "  He  takes  the 
life  of  that  man,"  says  the  doctor,  "  and  •  *  •  tells  you  that 
he  has  done  it,  and  that  he  has  done  no  wrong  1  *  *  and  that 
he  feels  no  remorse  for  it  ;  and  the  man  holds  up  his  head  again, 
and  feels  that  he  is  a  man  among  men.    This  is 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DR.  MF.ARF.S, 

At  page  903  of  this  record,  and  among  the  causes  of  insanity  he 
enumerates,  using  his  own  words,  "Injury  to  the  head,"  "violent 
emotions"  and  "excessive  grief."  (Pago  988.)  All  these  gentle- 
men through  the  direct  and  cross-examination  proved  to  you  that 
they  are  trained  alienists,  experts  by  special  education,  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  or  paraphrase 
their  testimony;  I  shall  not  attempt  the  task.  They  trace  the 
whole  history  of  such  a  case  as  this  from  1880  to  1884,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries  at  once  simple  and  scientific,  addressed  to 
them  by  my  associate,  Mr.  Taylor,  they  cover  every  point  that 
can  possibly  arise  in  your  minds.  They  have  consulted  the  writ- 
ings of  learned  men,"  the  value  of  which  they  do  not  underesti- 
mate. They  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  every 
form  of  insanity;  one  of  them,  Mr.  Wythe,  has  been  a  healer  of 
souls,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  to  probe  the  moral  nature  of 
men.  Pos-essed,  as  he  unquestionably  is,  of  the  most  profound 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pschy- 
cology.  it  would  seem  that  this  initial  qualification  ought  to  place 
him  among  the  most  eminent  alienists.  But  you  have  the  testi- 
mony before  you,  gentlemen.  I  cannot  take  time  to  read  it.  and  I 
submit  it  to  your  careful  consideration.  I  hope  you  will  also 
closely  examine  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fiske,  who  had 
made  no  special  study  of  insanity.  (Page  1087.)  Had  read  no 
book  devoted  exclusively  to  that  subject  (page  1045),  and  could 
not  define  impulsive  insanity  or  classify  the  acts  of  tho  mind 
(page  1047),  and  recognized  no  distinction  between  contusion  and 
concussion  to  the  brain.    (Page  1058.) 

Of  Dr.  J.  H.  Stallard,  who  had  not  specially  studied  insanity, 
and  whose  information  was  principally  derived  from  the  investi- 
gation into  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  a  London  poor-house 
in  which  he  had  participated  (pages  1058,  1059). 

Of  Dr.  A.  Lnryea,  who  failed  to  define  the  distinction  between 
illusion  and  delusion  and  hallucination  (pages  1071,1072),  whose 
main  point  appeared  to  be  a  contempt  for  books  and  for  Dr. 
Hammond  (pages  1076,  1077),  and  who  did  not  know  anything 
about  impulsive  Insanity  and  did  not  believe  in  it  (page  1077). 

Of  Dr.  David  Wooster,  who  had  only  studied  insanity  as  he  had, 
using  his  words,  "  other  things  pertaining  to  his  profession," 
(page  1083). 

Of  Dr.  James  Murphy  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Kane,  who,  although  they 
are  not  sp-cialists,  have  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  familiarity 
of  competent  practitioners  with  mental  disease.  I  have  already 
to  some  extent  dealt  with  tho  testimony  of  these  six  gentlemen. 
Of  course  they  all  answered  Judge  Campbell's  version  of  the  hy- 
pothetical question  in  which  he  seemed  to  forecast  his  final  argu- 
ment to  some  extent,  bv  stating  that  if  the  facts  were  as  put  by 
Judge  Camfbell.  then  the  defendant,  in  their  judgment,  what- 
ever that  might  be  worth,  was  sane  ;  but  I  submit  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Judge  Campbell  was  not  only,  in  some  respects,  an  evi- 
dence of  delusion  as  to  the  testimony,  but  that  it  was  no  part  of 

THE  HYPOTHETICAL  QUESTION, 

But  that  on  the  contrary,  it  represented  the  argumentative  con- 
clusion of  that  gentleman  himself  upon  the  facts  which  he  claimed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  impulsive  insanity;  in  fact,  and 
I  say  this,  of  course,  respectfully,  it  operated  as  a  trap  for  the 
witnesses,  and  not  to  the  defense,  and  all  these  wit- 
nesses, Dr.  Murphy  and  Dr.  Kane  freely  and  cheerfully,  and 
the  others  under  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Taylor's  cross-examination, 
admitted  facts,  some  of  which  I  have  already  dra.vn  your  atten- 
tion to,  that  strongly  corroborated  Dr.  Wythe,  Dr.  Buck  and  Dr. 
Meares.  If  the  testimony  of  some  of  them,  notably  Dr.  Loryea, 
was  correct,  authorities  are  useless  and  all  books  ought  to  be 
burned,  his  Honor  should  cease  to  read  law,  and  Mr.  McAliister 
should  forbear  from  citing  cases;  and  my  friend,  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  should  intermit  those  close  studies  which  have 
made  him  an  ornament  to  the  profession.  I  have  referred  you  to 
the  case  of  Madam  Hugues,  and  Mr.  McAllister  has  mentioned  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  impulsive  insanity  of  a  transitory 
nature  has  been  approved  by  the  verdicts  of  juries.  And  now  I  am 
about  to  leave  this  part  of  the  case,  gentlemen.  I  am  now  about 
to  perform  my  final  labor  on  this  trial  by  connecting  my  previous 
observations  with  the  transaction  itself  in  the  Chronich  office; 
but  before  touching  the  second  great  division  of  this  case, 

INSANITY  AND  SELF-DEFENSE, 

Let  me  ask  you  a  preliminary  question;— a  question,  gentlemen, 
which,  if  you  take  it  in  as  I  intend  to  propound  it,  will,  In  my  de- 
liberate judgment,  bring  up  in  .your  minds  a  thread  of  connection 
throughout  the  argument  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address 
to  you,  which  would  show  you  at  least  that  however  imperfect  it 
may  be,  the  two  ends  of  that  argument  are  tied  together.  Have  I 
been  arguing  insanity  alone  or  within  and  not  without  the  law  ? 
As  laid  down  in  my  opening  and  by  Mr.  McAllister,  and  as  I  as- 
sume it  will  be  given  to  you  by  the  Court,  have  I  been  arguing 
some  of  the  most  material  elements  of  self-defense?  I  think  I 
know  what  the  learned  counsel  in  this  case  will  say  when  he  comes 
to  make  his  concluding  speech.  I  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  be 
able  to  use  the  language  which  he  will  employ,  or  to  present  his 
ideas  in  the  incisive  manner  which  he  will  adopt;  but  the  general 
tenor  of  the  courso  he  will  take,  I  think  I  clearly  and  definitely 
understand.  He  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  this:  That  he  is  not 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  quotations  from  Shakespeare 
or  from  any  other  literary  authority;  that  these  articles  which  have 
been  read  before  you,  although  they  were  admissible,  after  they 
had  been  admitted  were  of  no  effect,  but  that  they  were  mere 
make-weights  or  delusions,  and  that  the  argument  which  has  been 
based  to  you  upon  those  articles  is  calculated  to  divert  your  minds 
from  the'true  issue  in  the  case.  That  is,  the  learned  counsel  who 
concludes  tho  argument  will  not  ask  you  to  wander  off  into  tho 
literature  which  was  embodied  into  tho  CVirom'ele,  or  into  those 
more  fragrant  fields  of  literature  w  hich  were  outside  of  the  Chron- 
icle office,  but  that  he  will  bring  you  down,  in  a  plain,  common 
sense  way  to  the  actual  transaction  Itself.  He  won  t  Bpcnd  your 
time  anil  wearv  and  fatigue  you  by  going  into  a  great  mass  of 
collateral  and  immaterial  matters.  He  will  ask  you  only  to  con- 
sider 

THE  FACTS  OF  THE  CASE, 

And  the  real  facts  are  only  that  the  defendant  walked  into  the 
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Chronicle  office,  and  there  twice  shot  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  and 
that  from  those  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  ha.  will  undertake  to 
present  them,  you  should  mid  that  there  was  an  assault  to  murder 
committed  in  this  case  hy  the  defendant.  Now  this,  I  venture  to 
say,  expresses  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  with  accuracy,  the 
line  of  the  argument  which  will  necessarily  be  adopted  in  ciosing 
the  case  for  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  California.  Now, 
gentlemen,  in  anticipation  of  this  current  of  criticism,  I  ask  you 
to  oblige  us  by  doing  a  very  simple  thing.  1  ask  you,  while  the 
learned  counsel  is  addressing  you,  while  he  is  upon  his  feet,  while 
he  is  dealing  with  what  he  presents  to  you  as  the  practical  part  of 
the  case,  to  put  his  argument  to  a  very  simple  test.  Suppose  the 
articles  had  never  been  written,  would  the  defendant  have  gone  to 
the  Chronicle  office?  would  the  shooting  have  occurred?  If  the 
shooting  would  have  occurred  at  any  rate,  then,  on  that  theory, 
the  defendant  was  certainly  insane,  because  when  he  was  perfectly 
sober,  and  without  provocation  or  motive,  he  shot  the  prosecuting 
witness.  Now,  Just  ask  that  simple  question  when  the  imma- 
teriality of  these  articles  is  lieing  considered,  and  connect  the 
question  with  that  part  of  .he  closing  argument,  if  it  should  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  of  what 
occurred  in  the  Chronicle  office  in  any  other  way  except  through 
the  medium  of  those  articles.  Why  did  the  defendant  go  there  ? 
There  is  a  reason  or  a  cause  for  everything  which  occurs  in  this 
world.  What  was  the  reason  or  cause  of  what  transpired  in  that 
office  ?  How  can  you  determine  what  the  reason  or  what  the  cause 
was  unless  you  take  those  articles  into  consideration?  But  if  the 
articles  themselves  are  necessary,  then  the  consideration  of  the 
contents  of  the  articles  are  necessary,  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
disposition  and  life  of  the  defendant,  his  temperament,  the  ac- 
cident and  sickness  and  their  consequences.  The  fact  that  he  read 
the  articles,  and  their  effect  upon  him  are  equally  necessary,  and 
the  argument  which  has  been  based  upon  those  parts  of  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  direction  of  his  Honor  on  the  bench,  was 
also  necessary;  in  other  words,  in  order  to  give  you  the  materials 
for  a  sound  decision,  it  was  essential  that  you  should  he  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  parties,  the  defendant  and  Mr.  de  Young,  at 
the  exact  moment  when  the  shooting  took  place;  and,  without  the 
predisposing  and  existing  cause,  you  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  this  position,  and  you  could  not  have  understood  the  case. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSES. 

It  would  ap]>ear  then  that  Judge  Campbell  must  inevitably  be 
driven  from  the  position  to  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  as- 
sign him,  and  will  be  obliged  to  discuss  the  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes.  If  so,  adroit  and  able  as  he  is — for  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  doing  full  justice  not  only  to  his  character,  but  to  his 
capacity— he  may  tell  you  that  the  articles  furnish  a  motive  for 
the  defendant's  act,  and  that  motive  was  revenge.  If  he  adopts 
this  attitude,  oblige  me  while  he  is  on  the  floor  and  in  the  very 
act  of  addressing  you  hy  applying  to  him  the  tests  expressed  in 
these  questions: 

Why  has  no  threat  been  proved? 

Why  didn't  he  assault  Mr.  de  Young  during  a  period  of  three 
years  and  a  half  or  longer,  while  the  persecution  of  his  father  and 
family  was  being  continued? 

Did  he  not  encounter  Mr.  de  Young  accidentally  in  front  of  the 
Elite  Saloon?   Why  did  he  not  shoot  him  then? 

Why  did  he  not  shoot  him  in  the  street  on  the  wav  to  the 
Chronicle  office? 

Why  did  he  reassure  Walter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Bush 
and  Kearny  streets? 


Mr.  de  Young  went  out  of  the  saloon,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  passed  on,  looking  squarely  at  the  defendant  and  making  the 
motion  which  they  both  observed,  but  to  which  the  defendant  at- 
tributed no  importance  at  the  time.  Mr.  Maynard  was,  doubtless, 
with  Mr.  de  Young,  but  he  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  place  when 
they  parted,  because  he  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  de  Young's  testi- 
mony in  the  Police  Court,  by  defendant  and  by  Walter,  ana  by  the 
physical  facts;  because,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  May- 
nard and  Mr.  de  Young  should  have  stopped  for  a  full  minute  at 
the  corner  of  Post  and  Kearny  streets,  with  the  defendant  and 
Mr.  Walter  right  behind  them,  without  that  fact  having  been  ob- 
served by  those  two  gentlemen. 

I  pass  over  the  continued  walk  on  Kearny  street  when  the  op- 
portunity for  violence  was  so  tempting,  and  proceed  directly  to 
the  Chronicle  office,  which  we  say  on  the  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony was  entered  by  the  defendant  for  a  peaceful  object. 

Now,  if  Mr.  de  Young  made  a  motion  when  accosted  by  the  de- 
fendant, as  he  certainly  had  done  on  Kearny  street,  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  he  had  a  pistol  or  not. 

But  had  he  a  pistol  ?  Did  he  respond  to  the  defendant's  address 
by  a  hostile  movement? 

THE  "CHRONICLE"  EMPLOYEES. 

In  answering  these  questions,  for  I  am  very  condensed  in  this 
part  of  the  case,  I  thsow  out  the  whole  testimony  of  the  transac- 
tion from  employees  of  the  Chronicle  office,  which  has  been  so 
completely  dissected  by  Mr.  McAllister,  simply  because  there  was 
not  one  of  those  witnesses  who  could  have  seen  Mr.  de  Young  at 
the  moment  or  the  instant  before  the  defendant  fired.  Cameron 
could  not  have  seen  him,  because  he  was  out  hy  the  doors  of  the 
safe  and  by  the  double-desk,  which  you  observed.  You  were  at 
the  office  and  saw  the  sidos  and  the  location  of  that  double-desk, 
and  saw  where  Mr.  Cameron  was  seated,  to  the  west  of  the  safe. 
You  saw  the  safe  itself,  how  far  it  protruded  into  the  room,  how 
far  the  doors  of  the  safe  protruded  when  they  were  in  the  condi- 
tion that  they  were  in  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  upon  which 
this  shooting  occurred. 

Now,  I  leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  a  physical  fact  from  your 
own  observation,  that  it  w  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Cameron  to  see 
Mr.  de  Young  at  the  time  that  the  shooting  occurred.  Besides  all 
that,  the  attention  of  the  very  few  of  the  employees,  only  two,  I 
believe,  who  claimed  that  they  saw  Mr.  de  Young  about  that 
time,  was  concentrated,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  Mr.  Spreckels. 
Of  course  Rcuck,  as  my  friend  Mr.  McAllister  said,  was  in  a 
corner,  and  he  very  probably  left  him  there.  Mr.  Blote  could  not 
have  seen  Mr.  de  Young  just  prior  to  the  first  shot;  that  was 
physically  impossible.  You  know  where  he  sat.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  to  the  diagram  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
that  proposition.  He  sat  along  that  part  of  the  wall  which  con- 
stituted the  east  end  of  the  store  next  north  from  the  Chronicle 
office,  and  if  you  will  take  that  diagram  and  take  the  point  where 
Mr.  Blote  represents  Mr.  de  Yoruig  to  have  stood  and  take  a  ruler 
in  your  hand  and  draw  a  line  between  those  two  points,  you 
would  make  a  very  narrow  shave  at  least  of  cutting  off  the  north- 
east corner  of  that  double-desk.  You  know  the  position  of  that 
double-desk  occupied  by  Emerson  and  Chapman.  You  know 
where  Mr.  Blote  placed  Mr.  de  Young  on  the  diagram,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  southeast  corner  of  that  double-desk.  Now  I 
claim— perhaps  I  have  already  suggested— that  if  Mr.  de  Young 
had  been  there,  the  northeast  corner  of  the  desk  would  have  in- 
tercepted Mr.  Blote's  vision.  But  he  was  not  there.  All  the 
other  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  conflict  with  Mr.  Blote  upon 


Why  did  he  not  shoot  him  while  he  was  crossing  Kearnv  street'  i  tn'8  point.    In  fact,  they  shift  Mr.  de  Young's  position 
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Why  did  he  part  with  Walters? 

Why  did  he  enter  the  Chronicle  office,  unattended  and  alone, 
and  with  no  preparations  for  attack,  except  the  possession  of  a 
pistol,  which  he  had  carried  for  four  years,  douhtless  for  business 
reasons,  and  the  drawing  of  which  from  his  hip-pocket  he  had 
never  practiced? 

Why  did  he  not  shoot  Mr.  de  Young  before  he  passed  through 
the  brass  gate  and  reached  the  middle  of  his  employees? 

Why  did  he  speak  to  him  at  all,  and  especially  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  and  in  polite  terms? 

When  he  did  speak,  why  did  not  Mr.  de  Young  answer  him? 
This  I  shall  allude  to  again. 

After  Judge  Campbell  has  answered  these  questions,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  look  into  the  other  facts  which  transpired  on  the 
evening  of  November  19th,  1884. 

I  shall  not  go  into  those  facta  extensively.  Mr.  McAllister  hasread 
from  the  testimony  so  fully  and  commented  upon  it  so  thoroughly, 
so  ably  and  so  fairly,  that  it  would  be  sheer  presumption  for  me 
to  revamp  that  part  of  his  masterly  speech— it  would  be  like  an 
attempt  to  paint  the  lily  or  to  adom  the  rose. 

REASONABLE  APPEARANCES. 

But  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  rases  quoted  in  my  opening, 
and  still  more  extensively  by  Mr.  McAllister,  to  the  effect- 
First — That  in  an  encounter  a  man  may  act  on  reasonable  ap- 
pearances. 

Second— That  what  are  reasonable  appearances  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  temperament  and  condition  of  the  person  who 
gets  the  advantage,  and  upon  the  pre-existing  relations  between 
him  and  the  party  against  whom  he  moves ;  and, 

Third— That  courteous  words  and  a  polite  manner  are  not  or- 
dinarily consistent  with  an  intention  to  commit  immediate  vio- 
lence. 

Then  in  connection  with  these  propositions  I  will  ask  you  three 
questions : 

When  the  defendant  and  Mr.  de  Young  met,  in  view  of  all  the 
testimony,  did  the  defendant  design  violence? 

Second- Under  the  evidence,  was  the  defendant  then  cool,  de- 
liberate and  reflective,  or,  though  quiet  in  manner,  suffering  from 
an  irritable  and  irritated  -brain,  and  from  suppressed  nervous  ex- 
citement? - 

Third— In  the  event  of  a  bare  conflict  in  the  evidence  between 
Mr.  de  Young  and  the  defendant,  which  would  you  believe  ?  Mr. 
de  Young,  who  had  published  atrocious  falsehoods  about  the  de- 
fendant's father  and  his  family  for  years,  or  the  defendant,  who 
has  proved  such  exceptional  good  life  and  character,  and  whose 
appearance,  both  on  and  off  the  stand,  you  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  weeks  ?  I  wish  you  to  answer  these  questions 
from  your  conscience,  and  in  view  of  the  suggestions  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Pascal,  that  as  life  is  uncertain,  it  is  dangerous  to 
allow  a  moment  to  go  by  without  applying  it  to  some  good  ob- 
ject 

I  think  there  Is  enough  before  you  to  enable  you  to  enter  into 
and  explore  this  young  man's  mind  on  November  19th,  1884,  and 
I  only  ask  you  to  |>erform  this  duty  impartially  and  thoroughly. 

EPPORTS  OP  THE  PROSECUTION. 

And  at  this  point  I  request  you  not  to  overlook  two  facts;  that, 
except  in  the  opening  of  this  argument,  and  even  there,  the  calm 
voice  of  the  State  has  not  been  heard  across  the  troubled  waters  of 
this  controversy,  breathing,  "  Peace,  be  still  I**— that  the  whole 
scope  of  the  prosecution  has  been  to  depreciate  both  character  and 
truth:  I  say  the  prosecution  of  course  I  do  not  apply  this  remark 
to  the  counsel,  who  do  not  make  the  facts.  You  know  just  how 
the  defendant  came  to  enter  the  Chronicle  office.  He  left  his  own 
office  at  the  usual  time,  although  his  presence  there  wras  a  mere 
formality,  and  drove  his  buggy  to  Bridge's  stable,  on  Sutter  street. 
Then,  as  was  his  custom,  he  took  a  walk  on  the  west  side  of  Kearny 
street,  and  met  Raphael  Weill,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, and  whose  testimony  was  valueless  to  the  prosecution,  and 
parted  from  him  at  Geary  street.  There,  or  near  there,  he  was 
joined  by  Walter.   They  walked  together  to  the  Elite  saloon,  when 


PROM  SPOT  TO  SPOT, 

In  reference  to  the  places  they  respectively  occupied.  For  in- 
stance. Mr.  Cameron  hrings  him  too  far  west,  so  as  to  escape  the 
case  which  raised  the  double-desk  to  the  height  of  six  feet  three 
inches,  and  the  western  end  of  the  desk  itself.  Either  Cameron 
or  Blote  must  be  wrong;  in  fact,  both  are  wrong.  The  physical 
facts  contradict  both,  although  I  am  dealing  only  with  Blote.  All 
the  witnesses  concede  that  the  defendant  was  outside  of  the 
brass  gate  when  he  fired  the  first  shot.  The  proposition  that  Mr. 
de  Young  had  the  parcel  under  his  left  arm  is  conceded.  Now, 
that  parcel  is  in  evidence.  I  want  you  to  oblige  me  by  just  look- 
ing at  that  parcel  a  moment,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  powder  marks,  which  proves  that  de- 
fendant's pistol  must  have  been  very  close  to  it  when  it  was  fired. 

Now,  gentlemen,  some  of  the  witnesses  say  that  Mr.  de  Young 
and.defendant  were  five  feet  apart.  But  when  you  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  powder  spread  on  that  parcel,  that  is  certainly 
an  extreme  estimate  of  the  distance  between  them.  Accept  that 
estimate,  however,  for  the  moment,  and  then  measure  five  feet 
from  the  brass  gate  to  the  eastward,  and  see  where  it  will  bring 
you— see  whether  it  will  bring  you  to  the  southeast  or  the  north- 
east corner  of  that  double-desk,  or  whether  it  will  bring  you  very 
nearly  opposite  to  where  Mr.  Chapman  was  sitting,  on  the  south 
side  of  that  double-desk.  I  respectfully  invite  my  learned 
friend  upon  the  other  side  to  take  the  diagram  brought  here,  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Blote,  and  the  physical  facts  to  which  I  have  averted,  and  show 
you.  gentlemen,  if  he  can,  how  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Michael 
H.  de  Young  to  have  been  where  Blote  placed  him,  or  to  have 
been  seen  by  Blote  just  before  the  first  shot,  or  when  it  was  fired. 
Some  things  can  be  done  and  some  things  cannot  be  done,  and 
the  conundrum  which  I  have  just  propounded,  when  a  man  is 
found  who  can  see  through  an  obstacle  of  solid  wood,  or  around 
a  corner,  will  probably  be  answered. 

TH»  FIRST  SHOT. 

Now,  if  further  analysis  of  the  proofs  were  needed  on  this  point, 
you  will  remember  the  spot  in  which  the  package  is  said  to  have 
been  found,  by  Mr.  Cameron,  I  think.  It  was  close  to  the  safe, 
and  Mr.  de  Young  being  to  the  south  of  some  part  of  that  office, 
which  was  almost  immediately  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  double- 
desk  where  Chapman  was  seated,  doubtless  received  that  first  shot 
when  he  had  the  pistol  in  his  band  and  he  described  it,  and  the 
parcel  deflected  the  shot,  and  then  with  a  convulsive  movement 
he  threw  the  package  over  to  where  it  was  found.  That  is  the 
only  treasonable  explanation  which  occurs  to  my  mind,  for  the 
condition  of  the  package  itself  and  for  the  place  where  it  was 
found. 

Without  further  comment  on  this  point,  because  I  am  only 
touching  it,  Mr.  McAllister  having  gone  over  it  so  completely,  I 
dismiss  the  witnesses  from  the  Chronicle  office  to  the  transaction 
itself,  merely  observing  that  the  four  who  were  not  called,  and 
who  were  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Wallenrod,  who  was 
where  he  could  see,  and  yet  was  not  questioned  on  the  point  I  am 
now  describing,  are  virtually  witnesses  for  the  defense,  and  that 
Messrs.  Knight,  Donahue  and  Dr.  Blach  are  not  witnesses  against 
us.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  put  Mr.  dc  Young's  pistol  in  a 
drawer,  or,  if  it  fell  on  the  floor,  to  kick  it  under  the  counter  or 
under  a  desk. 

BROKAW'S  DEATH. 

As  for  Brokaw  he  is  dead.  I  propose  the  following  catechism 
with  regard  to  him: 

Q.— Who  killed  Brokaw?   A.— Mr.  McAllister. 

Q.— Where  did  he  kill  him?   A.— On  the  stand. 

Q.— How  did  he  happen  to  kill  him?  Because  he  was  an  experi- 
mental witness. 

Q.— Did  he  do  it  designedly?  A.— Willfully,  deliberately  and 
maliciously. 

Q. — What  did  he  do  afterwards?  A.— We  held  an  autopsy  over 
him. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  suggest  an  epitaph : 


"Here  lies  Brokaw, 
Crows  echo  'Caw!  Caw!' 
Jurors  chuckle  'Haw!  Haw!'" 
Now,  then,  gentlemen,  had  Mr.  de  Young  a  pistol?   I  will  sum- 
marize the  evidence  in  a  very  few  words  and  show  you  why  we 
claim  here  that  it  is  Incontestable'  proved  that  he  had  a  pistol. 
First— That  he  owned  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  wear  it. 
Second— If  he  weighed  fourteen  pounds  more  on  the  day  of  the 
shooting  than  when  he  was  examined  as  a  witness,  it  would  have 
shown  more  then  than  it  would  now,  and  Mr.  Maynard  states  that 
his  coat  was  twice  buttoned. 

DE  YOUNG'S  COAT. 

Now,  in  regard  to  that  coat,  there  is  very  little  for  me  to  aay, 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  single  suggestion.  Mr.  George  L.  Reyn- 
olds, a  most  respectable  tailor,  who  has  long  lived  in  this  city, 
examined  the  coat  and  thought  that  it  had  been  mended  in  front, 
in  the  front  part.  How  easy  it  would  have  been,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  McAllister  suggested,  to  have  taken  that  coat  up  in  the  back? 
Mr.  de  Young  may  have  had  some  considerable  taste  in  dress  of 
his  own.  Whether  he  has  or  not,  he  certainly  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Maynard,  who  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  that  important  department  of 
human  life.  Mr.  de  Young  tells  us  that  this  coat  was  made  in 
London,  made  by  a  London  tailor.  Now,  the  fact  was  well 
enough  where  he  left  it,  because  if  he  had  shrunk  to  the  extent 
of  fourteen  pounds,  whether  it  was  in  tne  abdomen  or  whether  it 
was  in  the  breast,  or  in  both  parts  of  the  person,  of  course,  on  the 
19th  day  of  last  November  the  pistol  would  have  shown  much 
more  conspicuously  than  it  would  do  in  this  court-room,  and  In 
the  particular  light  which  prevailed  here.  But  even  when  that 
allowance  is  made,  it  must,  I  think,  appear  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  that  coat  was  a  very  bad  fit.  If  it  was  produced  here  In  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  worn  by  Mr.  de  Young  upon  the 
day  of  the  shooting,  it  must  have  been  an  atrocious  misfit.  It  is 
not  natural  that  a  man  who  had  paid  any  attention  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  dress,  and,  particularly,  a  man  who  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  buy  his  clothes  in  London,  because  these  San 
Francisco  tailors,  against  whom  so  many  flings  have  been  thrown 
here,  were  not  competent  to  make  them;  it  is  not  natural  that  a 
man  of  that  kind,  and  under  those  circumstances,  would  wear  a 
coat  that  must  have  been  so  utterly  disproportionate  to  his  fig- 
ure, as  it  then  existed,  as  this  coat  produced  here  must  have 
been,  if  it  has  not  since  been  altered. 

THOSE  M1SSINO  BREECnKS. 

Then,  of  course,  in  connection  with  this  observation  about  the 
coat,  you  do  not  forget,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  consider  the  absence 
of  the  breeches,  those  breeches  which  seem  to  have  become  in- 
flated in  some  way  and  gone  up  in  the  air  and  disappeared  like 
one  of  those  toy  balloons  of  which  there  are  so  many  about  San 
Francisco. 

Now,  in  the  third  place,  Henry  Kohler  saw  the  outline  of  a 
pistol,  or  what  seemed  to  be  a  pistol,  about  a  half  an  hour  before 

the  shooting. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  add  to  any  extent  to  the  observations  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  McAllister,  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Henry  Kohler.  He  certainly  was  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  dealt 
with  by  the  District  Attorney  in  his  opening  argument  in  this 
cass.  Mr.  Kohler's  appearance  is  that  of  a  young  gentleman,  a 
man  of  character,  a  men  of  breeding,  a  man  of  intelligence,  a 
man  of  honor.  He  Is  and  has  been  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  de 
Young  himself.  He  has  visited  his  house,  and  he  came  here  un- 
der a  subpoena  to  testify  to  what  he  actually  saw.  His  replies 
were  prompt,  distinct,  definite  and  clear.  He  was  not  touched 
upon  cross-examination  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent.  Mr.  McAl- 
lister has  shown  you  that  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the 
District  Attorney,  that  Mr.  Kohler  could  not  have  seen  whether 
Mr.  de  Young  had  a  pistol  in  his  right  hip  pocket  or  not,  the  out- 
line of  which  was  disclosed  by  his  coat,  was  unjust,  because  he 
had  a  side  view  of  Mr.  de  Young.  They  were  not  coming  face  to 
face :  and  I  say,  gentlemen,  any  attack  upon  the  character  of  Mr. 
Kohler  in  connection  with  his  testimony  in  this  case  is  unwar- 
ranted by  the  testimony  of  that  gentleman,  is  unwarranted  by 
anything  which  has  transpired  in  the  whole  history  of  the  caie, 
except  the  statement  of  Mr.  Michael  H.  De  Young  himself,  and  I 
would  like  to  know,  if  you  are  independent,  if  you  are  manly, 
if  you  are  capable,  as  I  know  you  are,  of  comprehending  and  ap- 
preciating those  feelings  which  govern  and  control  human  beings 
in  their  estimate  of  facts,  why  you  should  hesitate  for  an  instant 
when  such  a  man  as  Henry  Kohler  and  such  a  man  as  Michael  H. 
de  Young  are  confronted  with  each  other,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
you  will  believe — to  which  you  will  give  the  credit  due  to  an  hon- 
est and  reliable  witness. 

OUTLINE  OP  A  PISTOL. 

Mr.  Kohler  then  saw  what  must  have  been  the  outline  of  a  pis- 
tol, because  it  has  been  utterly  unexplained  here  except  by  a  flat 
denial  that  there  was  any  such  protuberance  upon  the  hip  of  Mr. 
de  Young  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Kohler  has  testified. 

What  is  the  next  piece  of  evidence  showing  that  De  Young  had 
a  pistol  ? 

Cameron  told  Diss  that  Mr.  de  Young  had  a  pistol,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  replacing  it  just  before  he  entered  the  private  office, 
when  he  was  leaning  against  the  northeast  corner  of  the  double 
desk.  And  we  have  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Diss— a  mean,  unjustifi- 
able, unfair  attack  upon  that  young  gentleman,  who  came  into 
this  court-room  and  testified  with  a  degree  of  candor  which  was 
expressed  in  his  tones,  and  shone  all  over  his  face,  sustained  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  testimony  bearing  upon  the  point  to  which  he 
referred.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Cameron  told  Mr.  Diss,  on  the  night 
of  November  19th,  1884,  that  Mr.  de  Young  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
placing his  pistol? 

Mr.  Diss  is  the  best  kind  of  a  witness.  He  is  a  reporter  of  a 
newspaper;  a  reporter  not  under  the  control  and  influence  of  Mr. 
de  Young.  In  fact,  I  should  judge  from  the  way  he  testified  in 
this  case,  that  he  could  not  be  under  any  man's  control  or  influ- 
ence. We  offered  to  put  in  evidence  here  the  article  which  Mr. 
Diss  wrote  for  the  Examiner,  and  published  the  next  morning, 
and  that  article  was  excluded  under  the  objection  of  the  other 
side.  He  saw  Mr.  Cameron  in  his  reportorial  capacity.  He  was  gath- 
ering information  for  the  newspaper  to  which  he  was  attached. 
He  did  gather  it,  and  he  wrote  up  the  basis  of  the  information  Mr. 
Cameron  had  given  him.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
imagined  that  Mr.  Cameron  had  told  him  that  Mr.  de  Young  was 
in  the  act  of  replacing  a  pistol  ?  The  idea,  gentlemen,  is  simply 
preposterous. 

Now,  here  is  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the  pistol:  All  the 
probabilities  of  the  case;  the  business  in  which  Mr.  de  Young 
w:is  engaged;  the  peculiar  method  in  which  he  conducted  that 
business,  as  exemplified  by  the  articles  which  have  been  read  be- 
fore you  on  this  trial;  the  statement  of  Henry  Kohler;  the  fact* 
suggested  hy  the  absence  of  the  pantaloons  and  the  presence  of 
the  coat;  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Diss  contradicting  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  evidence  which  is  before  you  from 
other  sources  with  regard  to 

THE  TWO  MOTIONS 

Which  Mr.  de  Young  made.  A  man  is  not  apt  to  make  a  move, 
ment  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  pistol  unless  one  is  actu- 
ally in  the  place  to  which  he  points  his  fingers,  or  in  the  pocket* 
in  which  he  inserts  them.  Now,  did  Mr.  3e  Young  make  a  mo- 
tion ?  The  defendant  says  he  did.  They  have  got  to  contradict 
everybody  to  work  out  this  part  of  the  defense,  and  not  only  have 
they  got  to    ntradict  everybody,  but  they  have  to  use  the  same 
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witnesses  to  do  it,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
failed  to  produce  four  of  the  Chronicle  employees,  and  that  the 
only  man  they  did  produce  who  was  in  a  position  where  he  might 
by  any  possibility  have  seen  what  occurred  in  that  office—  Mr. 
Wallenrod— they  did  not  dare  to  interrogate  upon  this  question. 
Did  he  make  a  motion?  I  have  said  that  the  defendant  says  he 
did.  I  cannot  read  the  defendant's  testimony— it  has  been  read 
to  you  by  Mr.  McAllister— but  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  recall  that 
testimony  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered;  connect  it 
with  the  character  which  the  defendant  has  proved;  connect  it 
with  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  ask  yourselves,  deep 
down  in  your  hearts,  whether  you  believe  these  statements  or 
not.  I  will  be  willing  to  leave  such  a  statement  as  was  made 
here  by  this  defendant  to  the  common  instincts,  the  impulses, 
the  intuitions  of  any  honorable  man  who  listened  to  it. 

Now  the  defendant  is  corroborated  as  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
de  Young  by  Mr.  Marks,  and  he  is  corroborated  as  to  his  presence 
before,  and  not  after  the  shooting  by  Schudnack  and  Donahue. 
More  than  that,  Mr.  Marks  is  corroborated  by  the  place  where 
this  package  was  found.  You  have  been  in  that  office,  gentlemen. 
The  shooting,  in  fact,  was  near  the  safe,  and  would  have  so  ap- 
peared in  that  narrow  room  to  Marks,  who  was  standing  near  the 
door.  Place  yourself  in  your  imagination  exactly  where  Marks 
placed  himself  and  then  look  east  in  that  room.  Remember  how 
narrow  that  office  is;  what  a  small  space  there  is  between  the 
flaps  of  that  safe  and  the  southern  wall,  ami  then  ask  yourselves 
whether  it  would  not  have  appeared  to  everybody,  placed  where 
Marks  was,  that  De  Young  was  standing  near  that  safe,  and 
whether  in  fact  he  was  not  standing  near  that  safe. 

ATTACK  OK  MR.  MARKS. 

Then  we  have  had  an  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Marks.  How  ab- 
surd that  attack  was  when  the  other  side  had  before  them  the 
example  and  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  Marks  did  not 
come  here  unseen  by  any  other  human  being  in  or  about  the 
office;  he  came  here  and  proved,  unless  you  believe  that  three 
men  committed  perjury,  that  he  wsa  in  that  office  precisely  as  he 
stated  before  any  •hooting  whatever  occurred.  He  is  the  trusted 
and  honored  secretary  of  an  organization  devoted  to  charity.  He 
is  blunt,  frank,  straightforward  in  his  appearance  and  in  his  man- 
ner, and  his  statements  were  clear,  distinct,  and  not  in  the  least 
degree  involved.  But  in  this  case  under  the  smallest  pretext, 
every  witness  who  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  defense  has 
been  attacked.  Character  is  not  valued  by  the  prosecution  here. 
It  is  no  protection.  The  same  libelous  and  the  same  slanderous 
rule  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Chronicle  office  during  all  its  rela- 
tions with  Claus  Sprcckels  and  his  family  are  applied  here  to  the 
witnesses  who  are  interviewed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
defense. 

But  beyond  all  this,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  in  one  sense,  and 
perhaps  this  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Emerson  corrob- 
orates the  testimony  that  Mr.  de  Young  made  a  motion.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Emerson  denied  that  he  told  the  defend- 
ant that  he  had  fired,  because  he  thought  he  was  shooting  at 
him,  but  on  this  point  he  was  contradicted  both  by  the  defend- 
ant and  by  Officer  Linville,  who  had  been  examined  by  the  prose- 
bution,  but  was  evidently  determined  to  state  just  what  he  saw 
and  to  hold  the  balance  equally  between  both  sides.  I  refer  to 
pages  759  and  760  of  the  record. 

TOWNSEND'S  TESTIMONY. 

But  let  me  speak  a  moment  about  the  testimony  of  Edward  YV. 
Townsend,  who  was  called  in  rebuttal  for  another  purpose,  and 
see  what  that  testimony  was.  This  was  the  witness  about  whom 
there  was  so  much  discussion.  He  was  on  the  Call  when  the 
shooting  occurred,  and  is  now  on  the  Chronicle.  He  is  evidently 
a  high-minded  and  truthful  young  gentleman  ;  many  of  the  young 
men  employed  in  the  Chronicle  office,  as  I  have  already  said, 
would  certainly  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  proprietor  of 
that  newspaper.  It  is  said  that  the  stream  will  not  arise  above 
its  source ;  but  the  source  of  Mr.  Townsend's  testimony  was  evi- 
dently the  cruel  memory  of  an  honest  man.  He  presented  a  very- 
different  appearance  to  the  experimental  witness,  Brokaw,  whom 
nobody  saw,  and  whose  testimony  it  was  sought  to  support  by  a 
sort  of  negative  corroboration,  which  was  so  marked  as  to  attract 
general  observation,  viz.:  by  eliciting  from  each  of  the  Chronicle 
employees  the  admission  that  they  were  too  much  occupied,  and 
their  attention  too  strictly  converged  upon  the  shooting  for  them 
to  observe  everybody  who  was  in  the  office  at  the  time.  I  sup- 
pose we  may  treat  this  as  a  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of 
Marks,  whose  presence  in  the  office  was  affirmatively  established 
by  two  witnesses. 

But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Townsend's  version  of  the  account  given 
to  him  by  the  defendant  in  the  City  Receiving  Hospital  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Emerson  actually  was.  I  quote:  "  He" 
(the  defendant),  "  said  that  the  shooting  resulted  from  the  old 
trouble  between  his  people  and  the  Chronicle,  and  that  the 
Chronicle  had  lately  charged  his  father  with  certain  stock  trans- 
actions, fraudulent  stock  transactions,  and  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  Chronicle  office  to  see  Mr.  de  Young,  and  when  he  had 
spoken  to  him,  Mr.  de  Young  had  made  a  movement  to  draw  a 
pistol,  and  that  be  had  fired,  and  that  Mr.  de  Young  fell  down, 
pulling  a  chair  over  after  him,  and  that  he  was  shot  by  Mr. 
Emerson,  referring  to  Mr.  Emerson  who  sat  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Receiving  Hospital  with  him."  That  is  the  substance  of  what  he 
said. 

Now,  Mr.  Emerson  was  right  there.  He  and  the  defendant  had 
both  been  arrested  and  taken  to  the  City  Prison  and  placed  in  the 
City  Receiving  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Emerson  sat  right  there  while 
this  interview  was  going  on  between  Mr.  Townsend  and  the  de- 
fendant. The  surprise  which  this  straightforward  evidence  oc- 
casioned on  both  sides  must  have  been  noticed  by  you,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Lloyd  at  once  tried,  ineffectually,  to  cross-examine  his  own 
witness,  and  Mr.  McAllister  very  properly  took  back  anything  he 
had  intended  against  Mr.  Townsend,  who  also  informed  you  that 
the  defendant  told  him  that  "  when  he  went  into  the  office  he  did 
not  intend  to  shoot  Mr.  de  Young,"  thus  underscoring  Mr. 
Walter's  recollection  of  his  conversation  with  the  defendant  Just 
before  the  shooting  and  the  defendant's  own  testimony  on  this 
trial,  and  proving  conclusively  that  self-defense  was  not  fabricated 
or  manufactured,  as  has  been  intimated  so  frequently  in  the 
course  of  this  trial. 

When  the  defendant  gives  his  version  of  the  trans?ction  upon 
which  they  are  undertaking  to  rely  nere  for  the  purpose  of  disprov- 
ing the  line  of  defense  based  on  impulsive  insanity,  he  gives  you 
in  a  very  few  words  the  same  account  of  the  transaction  which  he 
has  given  here  upon  the  stand.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  de  Young  made  a  hostile  motion— and  this  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  new  point  in  the  case  is  supplied  by  the  conceded 
facts  about  his  conduct  when  the  defendant  spoke  to  him. 

DE  YOUNG'S  INTENTION. 

If  Mf.  de  Young  did  not  intend  mischief,  why  did  he  not  reply 
to  Mr.  Spreckels,  the  defendant?   He  certainly  had  time  for  that. 


But  he  turned— must  have  turned  completely  around— and  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  the  defendant,  whom  be  knew,  but  he 
said  nothing.  What  was  he  doing ?  What  was  his  intention?  He 
must  have  meant  something  when  he  turned  around.  What  was 
it?  Connect  this  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case  upon  all  the 
antecedent  history  which  has  been  so  voluminously  spread  before 
you,  with  the  testimonylof  the  defendant  and  of  Walter,  including 
the  brief  talk  that  occurred  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Rush  ami 
Kearny  streets,  with  the  polite  terms  of  the  defendant's  address 
to  Mr.  de  Young,  with  Cameron's  statement  to  Diss,  if  yon  believe 
Diss,  with  the  opportunities  there  were  for  concealing  a  pistol  after 
the  shooting,  and  then  ask  yourselves  where  the  balance  of  proof 
on  this  question  inclines. 

I  ask  again,  why  was  not  Mr.  de  Young  examined  generally  on 
the  whole  case  in  the  first  instance?  Why  was  he  kept  off  the 
stand?  Why  was  Mr.  McAllister's  motion  resisted  if  the  only 
objection  to  the  proposed  examination  was  merely  that  it  would 
have  been  cumulative? 

Surely  after  ten  witnesses  had  testified  to  the  transaction  in  the 
Chronicle  office,  it  would  not  have  hurt  the  prosecution  to  have 
examined  an  additional  witness,  and  him  the  chief  prosecuting 
witness,  the  party  who  had  been  Injured,  a  man  about  whom  the 
principal  interest  of  the  trial  was  actually  concentrated.  No, 
gentlemen;  I  have  no  wish  to  impute  motives  to  counsel  beyond 
those  they  have  avowed — I  desire  to  treat  them  Ixjtter  than  they 
have  treated  us.  better  than  they  have  treated  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; but  remember  there  was  a  deeper  reason  for  the  failure 
andTthe  persistent  refusal  to  examine  Mr.  de  Young,  when  the 
attention  of  counsel  was  so  significantly  recalled  to  the  obvious 
propriety,  at  least,  of  that  course,  than  the  simple  object  of  pre- 
venting the  undue  accumulation  of  evidence.  The  discussion 
alone  consumed  more  time  than  the  additional  testimony  would 
have  occupied,  and  the  fact  that  finally,  under  the  pressure  of  our 
defense,  Mr.  de  Young  was  sworn,  and  was  voluble  and  argu- 
mentative in  his  statements  of  that  portion  of  the  transaction 
which  was  left  o|ten  for  his  explanations,  is  direct  proof  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  reason  previously  assigned  for  his  obstinate 
silence. 

DE  YOUNG'S  MEMORY. 

Where  was  he  on  the  afternoon  of  November  l!)th,  1884,  prior 
to  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Maynard?  Where  had  he  been?  What 
had  he  been  doing?  What  was  his  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting?  As  soon  as  he  joined  Mr.  Maynard  his  memory  be- 
comes technically  intact,  and  the  nervous  reaction  which  so  con- 
trolled him  in  the  Police  Court,  that  he  can't  now  remember  what 
he  swore  to  there,  and  cannot  explain  his  palpable  errors  in  that 
place  about  his  parting  from  Mr.  Maynard,  has  not  so  completely 
ceased  that  all  mists  and  obscurities  have  disappeared.  But  prior 
to  his  junction  with  Mr.  Maynard,  his  memory  is  still  a  blank. 
This  is  truly  extraordinary  and  inexplicable.  He  cannot  remember 
whether  he  lunched  with  Joe  Rosenberg  on  that  day.  He  cannot 
remember  whether  he  was  at  the  Poodle  Dog  or  not.  His  mental 
powers  are  numb  and  dead  until  just  before  5  o'clock,  and  then 
they  beeome  so  suddenly  active  that  he  is  able  to  tell  you  that  he 
parted  from  Mr.  Maynard  immediately  after  five  minutes  past  5. 

This  total  insensibility  to  events  till  a  particular  moment  arrives, 
and  the  sudden  and  complete  revival  when  the  clock  strikes  for 
the  scene  which  was  enacted  in  the  Chronicle  office,  is  contrary  to 
experience,  contrary  to  common  sense  and  utterly  unexplained. 
It  cannot  help  but  to  aid  the  defence  with  twelve  intelligent  and 
impartial  jurors. 

AS  DUMB  AS  AN*  OYSTER. 

The  defendant  had  the  right  to  enter  the  Chronicle  office. 
That  ought  to  be  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California. 
He  had  the  right  to  speak  to  Mr.  de  Young,  who  was  the  ac- 
knowledged proprietor  of  the  Chronicle.  He  did  speak  to 
him  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  no  pistol  in  his  hand  and  gave  no  evidence  of  any 
hostile  intention.  Mr.  de  Young  did  turn  completely  around, 
as  the  holes  in  his  coat  and  the  scars  on  his  person  demonstrate, 
before  he  received  the  first  shot.  He  assuredly  had  time  to 
speak,  but  all  his  witnesses— I  beg  pardon— the  witnesses  for  the 
State,  testify  that  he  did  not  speak.  He  was  dumb  as  an  oyster. 
And  yet  his  attention  was  attracted  and  he  made  a  movement. 
What  was  the  whole  of  that  movement''  What  are  the  proba- 
bilities, taking  all  the  facts  together  and  never  leaving  out  of 
view  the  malice,  the  hatred,  the  dogged  determination  to  injure 
Claus  Spreckels  and  his  family,  which  Mr.  de  Young  had  evinced 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  ami  remembering  also  that  during 
that  period  the  defendant  has  never  exhibited  a  desire  to  harm  a 
hair  of  his  head? 

You  are  the  judge  of  the  facts,  gentlemen,  but  I  implore  you, 
judge  them  as  they  are,  discriminately,  closely,  fairly. 

Aside  from  any  question  of  temporary  insanity,  aside  from  the 
peculiarly  irritable  and  irritated  condition  of  his  brain,  the  de- 
fendant had  the  right  to  act  upon  such  an  appearance  of  danger 
as  would  naturally  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  infer  that  6ome  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  was  intended. 

What,  on  the  showing  for  the  prosecution  itself,  was  the  ap- 
pearance that  met  the  eyes  of  Adolph  B.  Spreckels  after  he  had 
twice  uttered  the  words  "Mr.  de  Young,  Mr.  de  Young,"  and 
when  Mr.  de  Young  turned  around? 

Photograph  in  your  minds  the  attitude  which  he  himself  took 
in  this  court-room,  and  ask  yourself  what  it  must  have  indicated 
when  unaccompanied  by  a  single  word  of  response  or  salutation. 
The  motion  must  have  been  rapid.  The  left  foot  was  somewhat 
forward.  The  left  arm  was  bent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  held  a 
parcel  of  primers  which  Mr.  de  Young  was  carrying.  The  whole 
picture,  as  he  depicts  it,  was  that  which  a  man  would  present 
who  is  ahout  to  shoot,  except  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  which  is  not  described:-  True, 
Mr.  de  Young  states  that  he  did  not  put  his  right  hand  in  his 
pocket,  although  I  observe  that  he  does  not  intend  to  deny  that 
he  placed  it  in  his  right  hip-pocket;  but,  in  the  question  which  he 
answers,  the  word  pocket  is  used  generally.   (Record,  page  1537.) 

A  TECHNICALITY. 

I  suppose  on  an  assignment  of  perjury,  for  having  sworn  that 
he  did  not  insert  his  hand  in  his  right  hip-pocket,  it  would  he  a 
sufficient  technical  objection  that  he  swore  that  it  was  not  inserted 
in  his  pocket;  but  on  this  trial  it  might  be  claimed  that  this  criti- 
cism is  a  quibble  about  words.  We  will  assume,  then,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  that  Mr.  de  Young  contradicted  the  de- 
fendant. I  think  you  must  be  convinced  that  no  other  human 
being  among  the  employees  of  the  Chronicle  saw  what  Mr.  de 
Young  did;  and  then,  confining  myself  exclusively  to  the  testi- 
mony for  the  prosecution,  I  ask  you  these  questions,  which  I  pray 
you  to  answer,  on  your  souls  and  consciences,  in  the  jury-room: 

1.  Whom  do  you  credit  on  this  branch  of  the  ease— Mr.  de 
Young  or  the  defendant? 

2.  On  all  the  testimony,  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  de  Young 
goes  unarmed  for  a  single  moment,  except  from  some  particular 
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I  motive,  such  as  may  have  governed  him  in  this  court-room? 
S.    If  ho  did  not  turn  around  with  a  hostile  intent,  why  did  ho 
not  ask  the  defendant  into  his  private  office,  or  in  some  way 
recognize  him,  or.  if  he  bettered  he  was  about  to  shoot,  inform 
him  that  he  was  unarmed  ? 

QUALIFYING  REMARKS. 

Now,  Mr.  McAllister  commented  U|ion  the  fact,  that  by  means 
of  leading  questions  the  witnesses  who  were  introduced 
here  for  the  prosecution  were  induced  to  maKc  re- 
marks which  seemed  to  qualify  w  hat  they  had  voluntarily  Ntated 
in  their  direct  examination.  They  all  stated,  when  they  were  left 
untratninelcd  that  some  |>eriod  elapsed  between  the  words  "  De 
Young,  De  Young,"  and  the  firing  of  the  first  shot,  and  that  it 
was  during  that  |>eriod  that  Mr.  Michael  H.  do  Young  turned 
around.  There  was  time  then  and  opportunity  to  say  something 
when  he  was  in  that  room,  and  heard  these  words  "  Mr.  de  Young, 
Mr.  ilc  Young,"  to  turn  entirely  around,  and  see  the  face  of  Mr. 
Spreckels;  why  did  he  not  instantly  say  to  him  "  walk  into  my 
private  office?"  That  would  have  disarmed  the  defendant,  or  if 
he  saw  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  hostilo 
demonstration  upon  him,  why  did  he  not  say  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Spreckels,  I  am  unarmed.    Don't  shoot !" 

And  with  these  questions,  I  close  mv  imperfect  analysis  of  the 
testimony,  conscious  that  my  defects  have  been  more  than  sup- 
plied by  my  friend  and  collogue,  Mr.  McAllister. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  my  work  is  nearly  done.  The  ho|>cs,  the 
fears,  the  anxieties,  the  labors  of  many  weeks,  by  my  faithful  as- 
sociates and  myself,  arc  to  receive  the  seal  of  your  sanction  or  of 
your  disapprobation.  What  will  your  verdict  be?  This  is  the 
question  of  questions  which  is  stamped  upon  all  the  convolutions  of 
my  brain  and  which  tinges  all  the  elements  of  wearied  and  fretted 
life.  But  think  not  of  us.  Our  struggles  and  our  trials,  great 
though  they  seem  to  us,  arc  hut  little  import  in  the  general  tur- 
moil of  the  world.  We  may  renew  those  struggles— we  may  again 
undergo  similar  trials — and  still  the  trials  and  clash  and  jar  of 
humanity  will  continue. 

But  I  Implore  you,  gentlemen,  to  steel  your  hearts  and  your 
minds  agamst  every  influence,  except  that  of  the  law,  as  you  re- 
ceive it  from  the  Courts,  and  the  testimony  as  delivered  by  the 
witnesses  and  not  as  it  may  be  paraphrased  before  you.  Do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  disagree  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  harmony.  Re- 
member your  oaths,  and  keep  them  before  God  and  man.  Cher- 
ish no  resentment  against  counsel,  even  though  in  their  zeal  they 
may  have  apparently  overdone  their  duty.  Think  of  the  differ- 
ence that  ought  everywhere  to  exist  not  in  the  principles  but  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  trial  of  a  man  who  belongs  to 
the  criminal  classes  and  a  man  who,  in  every  particular,  is 
the  farthest  remove  from  them.  Think  of  this  young  man's  his- 
tory figured  by  "the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life."  Think  of 
his  bold,  ardent,  manly  temperament,  manifested  in  every  glance 
of  his  eye  and  every  lineament  of  his  face. 

THINK  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SUFFERING 

He  has  endured.  Think  of  the  torture  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  him.  Think  of  his  resolute  struggles  against  the  propensi- 
ties instinctive  in  every  son,  in  every  man  of  self-respect.  Think 
of  the  accidental  circumstances  of  his  meeting  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  years  of  suffering  to  thoso  he  loved  the  best. 
Think  of  the  probabilities  of  such  a  meeting,  and  judge  between 
them  when  they  conflict  as  honest  and  fearless  men  should  judge. 
Think  of  the  wound  he  received,  and  that  his  passage  through 
that  office  was  almost  a  sudden  flight  to  the  unknown  world. 
Think  of  the  tender  affections  by  which  he  is  encompassed,  and 
|  let  love  and  prayer  enter  into  your  own  hearts.  Think  of  this 
ragged  father,  to  whom  wealth  and  power  aro  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  freedom  and  honor  of  his  son.  Think  of  the 
mother,  far  withdrawn  into  the  solitude  of  her  own  home  and 
waiting  for  her  boy,  who  to  her  is  the  same  as  when  he  first 
smiled  at  her  from  his  cradle,  and  answer  whether  by  your  votes 
she  shall  be  driven  to  the  despairing  cry: 

"My  darling,  my  darling,  the  judgment  alighted 
Upon  the  young  branches,  the  blooming  and  fair, 
But  the  dry,  leafless  stem  that  the  lightning  hath  blighted 
Stands  lonely  and  dark  in  the  sweet  summer  air." 
Think  of  the  two,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  who, 
as  they  approach  the  closing  scenes  in  the  vales  of  human  life, 
would  fain  sacrifice  themselves,  if  necessary,  for  their  child;  and 
each  of  whom  could  exclaim: 

"  Together,  then,  blessed  or  cursed, 
Living  or  dead,  his  doom  is  mine, 
And  if  he  perish,  both  are  lost." 

Disgrace  to  the  true  man  or  true  woman  is  the  worst  of  deaths. 
What  were  the  libels  in  the  Chronicle  I    What  would  conviction 
be  to  this  defendant,  and  to  every  member  of  his  family? 
"The  purest  treasure  mortal  times 
Afford  is  spotless  reputation;  that  away 
Men  are  hut  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times  barr'd  up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honor  is  in^  life;  both  grown  in  one. 
Take  honor  from  me  and  my  life  is  done. 
Then,  dear,  my  liege,  mine  honor  let  me  try. 
In  that  I  live  and  in  that  will  I  die." 
Think  of  yourselves,  of  your  own  wives,  of  your  own  sons  and 
daughters,  of  the  community  in  which  you  livo,  of  your  State,  of 
your  country,  of  the  community  at  large,  of  the  Almighty  Father 
in  whose  hands  you  are,  and  who  presides  over  all  the  affairs  of 
life  and  of  death. 

THE  PERORATION. 

And,  with  these  reflections  in  your  minds  and  these  feelings  in 
your  breasts,  pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  from 
which  you  can  never  escape  here  or  hereafter,  choose  between  pu- 
rulent journalism  on  the  one  hand  anil  this  defendant  on  tho 
other— between  a  vindictive  and  despotic  prosecution  and  a  com- 
pletely proved  justification,  whether  you  label  it  "impulsive  in- 
sanity" tir  self-defense. 

The  story  of  Orestes,  the  prototype  of  Hamlet,  as  told  by 
Aeschylus,  in  the  Agamemnon,  the  Croephori  and  tho  Eumcnides, 
the  famous  Trilogy,  which  is  the  consummation  of  human  art, 
conveys  the  idea  with  which  I  desire  to  leave  this  case.  He  kills 
Aegisthus  and  Clytenmestra,  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  is 
tried  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the  Aroophagus,  by  Pallas  or  Minerva  and 
twelve  Athenian  citizens.  Apollo  or  Loxius  defends  him,  and  in- 
sists that  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  father  justifies  the 
deed,  which  Orestes  himself  avows,  and  addressing  the  judge, 
says:  "  My  deed,  just  or  unjust,  do  thou  judge— whate'er  thy 
verdict  I  shall  be  content." 

May  your  answor  be  like  that  of  Pallas  and  the  Athenian 
jury—"  Not  Guilty." 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


There  is  something  about  the  Fourth  of  July  that  must 
cause  every  patriotic  heart  to  rejoice — when  it  is  over 
with.  That  something  is,  doubtless,  preeminently  the 
small  boy.  This  young  enthusiast  realizes  that  here  is 
his  chance  to  pay  off  the  entire  year's  score  against  the 
adult  oppressor.  The  ruthless  tyrant  of  twelve  months 
past  is  now  at  his  mercy.  Parents,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters — none  are  sacred  from  the  sudden 
torpedo  or  the  lurking  fire-cracker.  "  The  unexpected 
is  terrible,"  says  Victor  Hugo.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  fire-cracker.  It  is  always  unexpected.  With  this  in- 
fernal machine  the  unfledged  Nihilist  may  cause  primly 
spectacled  spinsters  to  "skip  like  lambs"  and  portly 
paters  "  like  young  rams" — to  say  nothing  of  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  grown-up  peace  and  quietness  by  Chi- 
nese bombs  and  double-headed  Dutchmen.  Martyrs 
have  walked  to  glory  over  red-hot  plowshares.  Our 
fathers  won  amid  the  fire  of  the  foe  their  country's  eternal 
gratitude.  We  tread  on  the  fiery  serpent  and  amid 
flaming  dragons,  to  gain  only  the  derisive  jeers  of  pos- 
terity as  represented  by  the  small  boy.  Hence  it  is  that 
"the  day  we  celebrate  "—the  day  hailed  "with  awful 
joy"  by  every  adult  heart  in  America— is  the  glorious 
Fifth  of  July.   

And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  For  one  thing,  there  would  be  with- 
out it  only  thirty  days  in  the  month.  This  would  be 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  many  who  may  have  given 
notes  which  fall  due  on  the  1st  of  August. 

And  again,  it  gives  a  fresh  chance  for  late  spring  poets 
who  were  left  over,  so  to  speak—"  unavoidably  crowded 
out"  in  the  proper  season.  There  is  a  vast  opening  for 
the  occasional  poet  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  speak  feel- 
ingly on  this  point,  from  personal  experience.  An  in- 
veterate procrastinator,  I  have  never  yet  had  my  spring 
lines  out  in  time.  But  by  the  middle  of  summer  I  gen- 
erally begin  to  wake  up,  and  I  have  got  in  several  Fourth 
of  July  poems  with,  I  flatter  myself,  deadly  effect.  Hav- 
ing scanned  the  faces  of  the  audience  on  these  occasions, 
I  have-  noticed  an  expression  of  unmistakable  relief  at 
the  momentary  diversion  when  a  double-headed  Dutch- 
man had  gone  off  in  their  midst.  Several  single-headed 
Americans  generally  went  off  also,  though  less  demon- 
stratively. There  may  be  other  benefits  resulting  from 
having  a  fourth  day  in  the  month  of  July,  though  they 
have  escaped  notice.  Anyway,  it  is  well  enough  once  a 
year.  Any  oftener  would  be  too  much ;  but  once  a  year 
we  may  at  least  put  up  with  it,  out  of  respect  to  those  old 
forefathers  who  inaugurated  the  observance. 


By  the  way,  how  strangely  quiet  it  must  have  been  in 
America  before  the  Revolutionary  war!  for  that,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  with  a  capi- 
tal letter.  The  combined  war-whoop  of  six  hundred  Narra- 
gansetts  would  be  a  whisper  to  the  hurrahs  of  the  patriotic 
of  to-day,  while  the  scream  of  the  leaping  catamount  were 
as  naught  to  the  screeching  of  the  juvenile  cracker-fiend. 
Add  to  these  the  rattle  and  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
the  fizz  of  rockets,  the  bang  and  boom  of  millions  on 
millions  of  explosives  of  every  caliber,  the  simultaneous 
readings  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  count- 
less rostrums,  the  mighty  Niagara  of  "sound  and  fury" 
poured  from  millions  of  those  "  plugless  word-spouts" 
known  as  orators,  the  singing  of  odes,  the  trampling  of 
steeds  and  the  braying  of  donkeys,  and  a  wandering 
spirit  winging  through  the  vast  silences  of  space,  who  had 
happened  last  Saturday  to  cross  our  atmosphere,  might 
well  have  taken  this  little  planet  for  the  bedlam  of  the 
solar  system.  Why,  the  very  drawing  of  corks  on  that 
day  would  be  no  inconsiderable  item  in  this  apotheosis  qf 
discord.  The  aforesaid  angelic  tramp  would  have  doubt- 
less come  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  commemo- 
rating a  nation's  birthday,  we  were  celebrating  the  mys- 
teries of  the  modern  addition  to  the  Pantheon — the  nine- 
teenth century  god  of  noise. 


While  reading  the  inevitable  record  of  accidents,  it  is 
remarkable  that  amid  the  extended  notices  of  arms, 
hands,  etc.,  sacrificed  as  a  "meat-offering"  to  Freedom, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  startling  number  of  missing 
feet  in  the  lines  of  the  Fourth  of  Tuly  poems.  The  re- 
dundancy of  many  of  the  verses  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  same  explosion  that  removed 
these  lopped  members  has  scattered  them  along  the  page, 
and  they  have  grown  on  by  a  natural  process  similar  to 
that  of  "ingrafting,"  now  so  well  known  to  surgical 
science.   

Special  dispatches  from  Washington  announce  that  the 
day  was  signalized  by  an  unusually  extensive  discharge  of 
cannon  and  Republican  officials.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  cannon  were  accused  of  being  " offensive  partisans" 
or  not.  We  trust,  however,  that  they  were  not  discharged 
without  the  formality  of  this  tribute  to  the  civil-serviceable 
conscience  of  the  administration. 


body,  or  holding  up  to  ridicule  two  doubtless  honest 
and  well-meaning  though  commonplace  persons? 


Walking  up  Kearny  street  a  few  days  since  in  the  wake 
of  two  German  citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  an  animated 
and  somewhat  loud  conversation,  my  companion,  a  very 
positive  young  lady,  remarked,  "  What  a  horrid  rough- 
sounding  language  the  German  is!  I  suppose  they  must 
think  in  German,  too,  and  how  tired  they  must  get  of  it !  " 
It  was  an  odd  idea,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  it  would  be 
fatiguing,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  naturalness  of  a 
German  thinking  in  his  native  tongue.  And  after  all,  we 
have  Holmes's  statement  that  Professor  Porson  used  to 
think  in  Greek.   

Some  faint  reflection  of  "that  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne,"  the  glimmering  rejxjrtorial  lantern,  is  now 
shedding  upon  Mt.  McGregor,  revealing  the  grammar  of 
the  Grant  family  to  a  startled  and  awe-struck  world. 
Distrusting  his  own  powers,  one  of  these  luminous  cor- 
respondents telegraphs,  "  In  the  words  of  Colonel  Fred 
Grant,  '  Father  is  not  so  well  this  morning  as  he  was 
yesterday  morning.' "  The  irreverent  reader  almost  ex- 
pects to  see  this  remarkable  utterance  supplemented  with, 
"Good  morning— perhaps  s'm'other  morning."  And 
here  the  same  idiot  betrays  the  simple  confidence  of  an- 
other member  of  this  persecuted  family.    "  '  He  slept 

right  hard,'  said  Jessie  Grant  this  morning  

'  and  he  acts  bright  this  morning.' " 

This  is  positively  oracular.  Its  grammar  alone  gives  it 
the  stamp  of  originality.  But  this  style  of  comment  is 
unfair.  Poor  Colonel  ( j rant  didn't  intend  to  be  eloquent, 
nor  did  Jessie  speak  to  the  public.  Why  couldn't  this 
fool  reporter  send  along  his  news  without  quoting  any- 


A  New  York  dramatic  paper  says,  "  Vocgtlin  is  said  to 
have  spread  himself  upon  the  scenery  for  The  Pavements 
of  Paris."  It  would  have  sounded  more  probable  so  near 
the  Fourth  of  July,  had  the  record  been  that  he  had 
spread  himself  ut>on  the  pavement.  But  accepting  the 
statement  in  its  literalness,  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
gorgeous  hues  and  harmonious  timings  of  that  scenery 
must  be  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
involvements,  he  is  not  nearly  so  much  "  off  color "  as 
has  been  represented. 

Senator  Fair  speaks  anent  the  senatorship :  "I  don't 
know  as  I'm  bothering  much  about  senatorships.  I 
understand  that  Mackay  is  going  to  put  in  a  figure-head  to 
beat  me,"  etc.  How  many  naughts  after  the  figure, 
Senator?   That's  what  the  constituency  wants  to  know. 


And  this  is  reported  as  his  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
his  ability  to  beat  Mackay: 

"  If  Mackay  has  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  he  had 
better  get  his  money  out  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  try  it." 

This  is  a  simple  and  guileless  admission  of  what  a 
United  States  Senator  considers  the  true  qualification  for 
his  high  office.  Truth  is  mighty.  It  is  likewise  scarce. 
It  should  therefore  be  hailed  with  delight,  even  when  as 
unpalatable  as  this. 

A  clergyman  has  been  making  calculations,  and  an- 
nounces as  the  startling  result  that  all  the  salaries  of  re- 
ligious teachers  in  the  country  do  not  amount  to  so 
much  as  the  sum  spent  annually  in  supporting  dogs. 
This  statement  seems  to  give  some  color  to  the  reckless 
prediction  of  some  of  Ingersoll's  profane  following,  that 
religion  is  going  to  the  dogs. 


A  dramatic  authority  announces  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beerbohm  Tree  are  about  to  leave  England  for  America. 
We  can  assure  our  English  friends  that  we  do  not  need 
any  beer  boom  in  this  country.  We  arc  not  so  far  behind 
England  as  they  imagine. 


"  And  what's  the  difference,  I'd  like  to  know,  between 
a  monkey  and  a  dude  ? "  exclaimed  a  disgusted  country- 
man, as  he  watched  one  of  the  latter  species  ambling 
along  the  street.    "  None,  to  my  thinking." 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  suavely  inler|>oscd  a  city  man. 
"  The  monkey  was  born  so." 


The  Berkeley  Freshman  was  reading  his  Ca'sar:  "Om- 
nia Gallia  est  in  Ires  partes  divisa."  "All  Gaul  is  divided 
into  three  parts."  "  Yes,"  murmured  the  youth,  reflect- 
ive ly,  "  one  part  to  the  book  agent,  another  to  the  so- 
ciety interviewer,  and  the  other  third — but  great  gracious! 
It's  no  use.  One-third  of  'all  gall'  would  never  go 
around  to  all  the  other  fellows."  And  any  one  who 
meets  a  Berkeley  student  will  be  convinced  that  the 
puzzled  youth,  not  knowing  where  to  bestow  it,  con- 
cluded to  keep  it  for  his  own  use. 


A  gallant  Frenchman  writes,  "  Woman  is  a  creature 
between  man  and  the  angels."  Snyder  says  he  believes 
that's  so.  Woman  must  be  on  that  side,  sure;  for  she 
never  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  when  a  man  is  going  to 
the  devil.  

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  which 
imposes  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment  uion 
every  person  who  sells,  lends,  gives,  or  offers  any  book, 
magazine,  pamphlet,  or  paper  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  criminal  news,  stories  of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust  or 
crime.  If  this  law  shall  prove  satisfactorily  operative,  it 
will  doubtless  suggest  the  enactment  of  similar  measures 
by  other  legislatures. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  LION  WHO  WOULD  NOT  ROAR. 

As  Hale  opened  the  door  of  his  office  one  morning  he 
perceived  a  small  envelope  lying  upon  the  floor,  where 
the  carrier  had  dropped  it  on  his  early  round.  The  as- 
sayer  had  so  little  correspondence,  and  personal  letters 
were  such  a  rarity  in  his  experience,  that  he  examined  the 
superscription  with  some  curiosity,  noting  the  creamy 
delicacy  of  the  paper,  and  the  tiny  gilt  crest  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner.  The  note  contained  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  written  in  very  bad  French  and  a  woman's  slant- 
ing hand: 

A  Monsieur.  Monsieur  Laurent  Hale — Cher  ami:  Votre 
image  s'est  prescnte  continuellement  a  moi  depuis  que  ji  vous  at 
rencontre  /'autre  soir.  Vous  etes  si  change  depuis  ft  temps  avant 
votre  malheur. 

Rapprochez  vous  de  moi.  Permettez  a  vos  amis  d'exercer  encore 
un  influent  filiciteux  sur  votre  vie.  Venez  diner  avec  moi  jeudi 
prochain  a  six  heures  du  soir.  Vous  ne  rencontrerez  que  deux  ou 
trois  amis  intimes,  et  cela  vous  /era  ion.  Votre  amie  toute 
devouee.  A  ME  LIE  DE  VIGNON. 

He  smiled  at  the  name  which  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  recalling  the  lady's  demonstrative  greeting  on 
the  night  of  the  reception,  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  small 
woman  with  her  air  of  elegant  patronage,  he  recalled  the 
little  school-mistress  who,  twenty  years  before,  in  shabby 
gown,  besought  the  favor  of  the  moneyed  parents  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  Amelia  Grigsby  had  been  a  shrewd 
as  well  as  an  ambitious  woman,  and  during  the  Comstock 
excitement  in  the  sixties  she  had  by  some  shadowy  means 
contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  one  of  the  manipulat- 
ors of  the  market,  and  staking  her  little  all  on  the  result, 
had  been  transported  from  poverty  to  affluence  within  the 
brief  space  of  six  short  months.  Years  of  foreign  travel 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  captured  a  hus- 
band of  distinguished  family,  who,  after  a  short  married 
life  of  questionable  felicity,  had  the  good  grace  to  die, 
leaving  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  wealth,  and 
with  the  dower  of  his  name.  Returning  to  San  Francisco, 
with  the  prestige  acquired  by  foreign  travel  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  some  distinction  abroad,  she  had  estab- 
lished herself  in  a  showy  mansion  on  a  fashionable  street. 
Realizing  her  impotence  to  cope  with  other  women  for 
social  prowess  on  their  own  grounds,  she  had  bravely 
sought  to  inaugurate  an  aristocracy  of  mind  and  culture, 
an  enterprise  which  would  have  been  most  commenda- 
ble were  it  not  that  it  had  for  its  ruling  motive  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Madame  de  Vignon. 

Hale  smiled  as  he  reflected  upon  these  things,  but  his 
face  grew  sober  as  he  pondered  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
the  invitation.  By  doing  so  he  would  ■  be  irrevocably 
committing  himself  to  the  flood  tide  of  criticism  and 
comment  which  would  ensue  when  it  became  generally 
understood  that  his  re  appearance  in  society  was  not 
the  result  of  a  careless  freak  or  hasty  impulse,  but  part 
of  a  deliberate  line  of  action.  He  had  not  yet  drifted 
so  far  into  the  social  maelstrom  that  he  could  not  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat  by  one  decisive  stroke  of  the  oar,  and 
put  about  for  shore.  But  Margaret  Thaxter's  injunction 
recurred  to  him — 

"  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  not  to  push  your  way  any- 
where. You  will  never  do  that.  But  do  not  slight  the 
little  attentions  offered  in  honesty  and  sincerity.'' 

With  all  her  affectations  and  her  narrow  ambitions,  he 
believed  little  Madame  de  Vignon  to  be  true-hearted  and 
sincere.  He  had  never  regarded  her  precisely  as  a  lady, 
for  every  man  instinctively  measures  the  women  he  meets 
by  his  own  mother's  standard,  and  Hale  had  been  taught 
from  boyhood  that  modesty  and  delicacy  were  essential 
attributes  of  a  true  lady.  Still  he  recognized  the  kindly 
feeling  that  prompted  the  woman's  action,  and  under- 
stood, too,  that  it  required  some  courage  for  any  woman, 
however  self-sufficient  or  independent,  to  offer  a  returned 
convict  the  countenance  of  her  hospitality.  Hale  had 
not  forgotten  his  French,  but  he  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion in  the  simplest  English,  thanking  the  writer  for  her 
courtesy  and  accepting  the  invitation,  and  on  the  day 
named  crossed  the  city  and  boarded  a  cable  car  which 
bore  him  to  his  destination. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  pronounced  tastes  of  the 
hostess,  the  house  was  easily  recognizable  by  its  peculiar 
style  of  architecture— distinguishable  from  its  neighbors 
even  in  the  semi-twilight  which  had  settled  over  the  city. 
In  his  ambition  to  eschew  hackneyed  styles,  the  man  who 
drew  the  plans  had  achieved  a  modishness  more  puerile 
than  that  characterized  by  the  use  of  simple  classic  forms. 

A  row  of  gaily  tinted  Chinese  lanterns  hung  above 
the  door — a  pretty  local  custom  for  marking  the  house 
where  unusual  festivities  were  taking  place. 

The  hostess  was  a  woman  thorough  yet  superficial  in 
her  mental  training,  because  all  her  polish  and  intelligence 
had  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  outward  display 
alone,  originating  in  no  hidden  cravings  of  her  nature. 
This  peculiarity  of  character  was  asserted  throughout 
the  house.  The  pictures  upon  the  walls,  the  sculptured 
figures  appearing  in  snowy  relief  against  dark  maroon 
hangings,  the  books  distributed  about  the  tables  or 
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standing  in  dress  parade  in  low  book-cases,  the  delicate 
porcelains  upon  the  plush-covered  chimney-breast  — 
were  all  arranged  to  catch  and  please  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Nothing  had  dropped  into  its  place  because 
it  happened  so,  or  in  obedience  to  any  principle  of 
harmonious  adaptation.  From  obscure  recesses  or  far- 
away corners  the  rooms  presented  a  blank  perspective. 
Everything  had  been  measured  and  set  with  rod  and  rule. 
It  was  a  house  with  no  hidden  stores  of  comfort,  no  re- 
tired nooks,  no  concealed  resources;  so  destitute  of  all 
that  savored  of  genuine  cheer  or  spontaneous  beauty  that 
one  might  well  fancy  it  had  been  modeled  after  its  mis- 
tress's heart. 

As  the  servant  held  the  poriiere  aside  for  the  visitor  to 
enter,  and  Hale  gazed  into  the  symmetrical  apartment 
where  the  hostess  received  her  guests,  he  was  seized  with 
a  confused  notion  that  he  had  somehow  stumbled  into 
the  wrong  house.  Was  this  the  vivacious  lady  whose  gay 
plumage  had  dazzled  his  eyes  a  week  or  so  before — this 
demure  creature,  clad  in  Quaker  gray,  with  a  white  mull 
kerchief  crossed  upon  her  breast?  Had  he  possessed  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  vagaries  of  the  ma- 
dame's  later  career,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  life 
with  her  had  become  a  spectacular  play,  rejoicing  in  swift 
movement  and  transition. 

His  doubts  were  speedily  set  at  rest.  The  eye  of  the 
hostess  brightened  as  she  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
latest  arrival.  Along  with  a  very  laudable  purpose  to 
become  a  factor  in  Hale's  social  regeneration,  she  was 
possessed  with  a  lively  desire  to  distinguish  her  little 
social  gathering  by  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  name 
was  on  every  tongue.  Madame  de  Vignon  was  very  fond 
of  lionizing  people,  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion,  and 
skilfully  ensnared  many  travelers  of  repute,  who  went  to 
her  house  with  the  anticipation  of  finding  congenial  and 
agreeable  acquaintances  among  the  intelligent  company 
habitually  gathered  there,  only  to  be  placed  in  such  rigid 
leading  strings  by  the  vivacious  little  school-mistress  as 
to  bear  away  with  them  an  uncomfortable  conviction  that 
they  had  been  put  on  parade  for  the  benefit  of  their  enter- 
tainer. The  lion  market  had  been  scarce,  and  demand 
brisk  that  winter.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  young  English- 
man of  fine  old  family,  and  heir  presumptive  to  a  noble 
title,  the  glory  of  the  lady's  soirees  would  have  waned 
early  in  the  season.  This  young  man  was  a  very  tractable 
and  admirable  type  of  the  British  lion,  who  tossed  his 
mane  and  did  duty  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  aristocratic 
lineage  upon  occasion,  or  subsided  into  inoffensive  minor- 
ity when  a  superior  planet  was  in  the  ascendancy. 

Madame  de  Vignon  pressed  Hale's  hand  with  impressive 
cordiality,  detaining  him  for  a  brief  confidential  chat 
before  she  presented  him  to  her  friends.  As  she  neared 
the  corner  where  the  Englishman  lounged,  absorbed  in 
conversation  with  a  lady  guest,  she  gathered  herself  for  a 
master  stroke.  In  a  superficial  way  the  little  woman  was 
something  of  a  philosopher,  and  she  rejoiced  to  be  the 
one  to  bring  together  these  two  opposing  types — the  one 
the  noble  product  of  a  conservative  civilization,  the  other 
a  forcible  and  eloquent  example  of  the  fluctuations  of  life 
in  a  new  land. 

"  Miss  Thaxter,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Hale;"  and  with  this  act  of  self- 
assertion  the  hostess  complacently  felt  that  she  had 
divided  honors,  and  made  good  her  claim  of  proprietor- 
ship in  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

"  Mr.  Endicott,"  she  proceeded,  "  I  want  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hale.  He  is  a  man  with  a  most 
interesting  history.  Mr.  Hale,  my  young  friend  Mr. 
Endicott." 

Why  this  Englishman  should  be  habitually  called  young 
Endicott  was  not  wholly  clear  to  those  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  refer  to  him  by  any  other  title,  for  he  was  a 
man  past  thirty,  with  a  stalwart  form  and  pleasant,  brown- 
bearded  face.  Probably  it  was  because  he  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  the  candor  of  speech,  vigor  of  mind  and 
warmth  of  heart  peculiar  to  early  British  manhood. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  stared  at  each  other 
uncomfortably.  Contrary  to  every  tradition  of  social 
training,  the  Englishman  was  the  one  to  break  the  ice. 

"Ah!  Happy  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Hale.  Trav- 
eling, hunting,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  I'm  awfully  fond 
of  adventure." 

Margaret  Thaxter  shot  one  swift  glance  of  stern  rebuke 
at  the  demure  little  woman  by  her  side,  then  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  Mr.  Hale  does  not  fight  savages  or  wild  beasts,  Mr. 
Endicott,  or  run  a  race  with  time  by  sea  or  rail.  The 
enemies  with  which  he  has  to  contend  are  human  skep- 
ticism and  prejudice.  His  journey  is  to  distance  an 
error  in  the  past." 

She  spoke  so  bravely  and  cheerily,  and  yet  with  such 
decision,  that  the  Englishman  could  do  no  less  than  yield 
a  bewildered  assent,  and  follow  her  cue  when  she  led  the 
conversation  into  another  channel. 

Madame  de  Vignon  was  foiled  for  the  time,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  resigned  to  forego  her  purpose.  The 
company  proceeded  to  the  dining-room — a  stately  apart- 
ment finished  with  dark  woods,  and  hung  with  paintings 
of  game  and  fruit  of  questionable  artistic  merit,  but  indi- 
cating most  creditable  forethought  and  mathematical 
skill  in  the  precision  with  which  they  had  been  fitted 
into  the  panels  of  the  wall.  As  one  course  succeeded 
another  in  imposing  procession,  and  they  came  at  last  to 


a  leisurely  discussion  of  dessert,  the  lady  availed  herself 
of  a  momentary  lull  in  the  conversation  to  lean  a  little 
forward  and  address  Hale,  who  occupied  a  seat  several 
removes  away  and  near  the  center  ot  the  table.  Her 
voice  and  words  contained  a  timid  suggestion  and  ap- 
peal. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  have  you  ever  thought  of  turning  your  at- 
tention to  literature  ? " 
"  Never,  Madame." 

"  Ah ! "  She  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  toyed  with  a  bunch 
of  ruddy  Tokay  grapes;  then  sat  erect  and  smiled 
brightly,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  idea. 

"  Then  the  thought  is  an  inspiration,  and  you  must  ac- 
cept it  as  a  call.  I  am  sure  you  would  distinguish  your- 
self, Mr.  Hale." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  so  dreamily  and  innocently 
that  Hale  was  betrayed  into  the  indiscretion  of  a  reply. 

"  The  profession  is  so  overcrowded  nowadays  that  one 
must  needs  have  very  serious  provocation  to  justify  him 
in  entering  the  lists,  Madame  de  Vignon." 

The  madame's  eyes  snapped  in  wicked  triumph.  The 
young  man's  unguarded  reply  gave  her  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  the  conversation. 

"  That  is  what  I  always  say,  Mr.  Hale.  One  must 
live  intensely,  must  become  a  part  of  a  philosophy,  as  it 
were,  before  he  can  promulgate  it  successfully.  Take 
the  case  of  Henry  George,  for  instance.  Who  among  us 
would  ever  have  believed  that  insignificant-looking  little 
man  could  become  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
the  day !  His  success  has  been  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principles  of  which  he  treats  were  warring  ele- 
ments in  the  arena  of  his  own  individual  life.  He 
learned  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  multitude  from  the 
privations  he  bore.  He  generalized  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience." 

She  made  an  impressive  pause,  and  Hale  remarked, 
somewhat  wearily,  that  the  romance  and  the  beauty  of 
vital  social  problems  were  sometimes  wholly  eliminated 
by  living  in  too  close  quarters  with  them — an  expression 
of  opinion  seconded  by  another  guest,  who  related  a 
humorous  episode  of  the  great  philosopher's  domestic 
life  at  the  time  that  he  was  wrestling  with  his  great  literary 
work.  But  the  Madame  clung  tenaciously  to  the  thread 
of  her  argument. 

"  Harry  George  has  made  a  great  success  in  a  field  in 
which  there  are  almost  numberless  competitors.  You, 
Mr.  Hale,  have  a  new  and  comparatively  untrodden 
field  " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  suppressed  cry  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table.  Margaret  Thaxter,  in  peeling  an  orange, 
had  allowed  the  sharp  fruit-knife  to  slip,  cutting  her  fin- 
ger nearly  to  the  bone. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  de  Vignon.  It  was  so 
very  awkward — so  inexcusable  in  me ! "  She  wound  her 
lace  handkerchief  tightly  around  her  finger  as  she  spoke, 
obstinately  rejecting  all  offers  of  assistance,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  the  luckless  accident  from  the  minds  of 
the  company.  "And  just  as  you  were  talking  so  elo- 
quently of  poor  Harry  George!  Mr.  Endicott,  I  insist 
upon  your  telling  us,  here  and  now,  what  horrid  prejudice 
you  English  have  conceived  against  the  innocent  citizens 
of  this  state,  that  you  imprison  them  upon  the  slightest 
pretext,  when  quietly  traveling  through  your  domains. 
What  had  poor  Mr.  McSweeny  done,  for  instance,  to 
justify  you  in  shutting  him  up  in  youc  horrid  Irish  prisons, 
driving  his  unhappy  wife  and  children  distracted,  for  fear 
he  would  be  shot  without  trial?  " 

Who  shall  say  that  Englishmen  are  not  quick-witted? 
Endicott  took  the  cue  at  once.  For  some  reason  Miss 
Thaxter  wished  to  change  the  conversation.  The  acci- 
dent with  the  knife  had  been  a  deliberate  stratagem  to 
accomplish  her  purpose.  He  paid  a  secret  tribute  to  her 
courage  and  her  pluck  as  he  chivalrously  responded  to 
her  challenge,  upholding  her  standard  in  an  unknown 
cause. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  you  can  effectively  dis- 
play the  king  of  beasts,  my  friends,  when  you  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  capture  him,  and  to  have  him  safely 
caged  within  the  walls  of  your  own  domicile,  and  yearn 
to  acquaint  your  friends  with  his  prowess.  You  can  sin- 
gle out  his  points  of  vantage,  measure  his  proportions  be- 
fore their  admiring  eyes,  remark  upon  his  mighty  sinews, 
his  wondrous  girth  of  limb,  his  majestic  stride,  the  tawny 
color  of  his  mane,  the  savagery  of  his  eye,  and  altogether 
persuade  spectators  that  he  is  in  color,  stature  and  native 
ferocity  the  most  rapacious  representative  of  the  feline 
race  that  ever  trod  the  softly  carpeted  floor  of  a  lady's 
drawing-room. 

Better  still,  if  you  possess  sufficient  art  and  cunning  to 
tame  the  monster  and  render  him  subservient  to  your 
eye  and  touch,  to  lead  him  hither  and  thither  before  your 
circle  of  awed  behdglers,  and  demonstrate  that  he  has 
quite  discarded  his  savage  and  blood-thirsty  attributes; 
that  under  your  training  he  has  discarded  his*  ferocious 
qualities;  that  he  is  the  best  schooled  lion,  the  most 
amiable  and  tractable  of  beasts,  that  ever  forsook  his 
native  wilds  to  dwell  amid  the  haunts  of  civilized  men. 

Failing  in  these  endeavors,  which  are  gentle  methods, 
and  by  their  artlessness  and  humanity  commend  them- 
selves to  feminine  tuft-hunters,  there  is  but  one  recourse 
remaining ;  for  I  assume,  dear  reader,  that  you  are  of  too 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  a  mettle  to  permit  your  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  depart  without  some  assertion  of  his 
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leonine  nature,  lest  the  more  astute  of  your  company 
should  deride  his  pretensions,  and  fancy  they  detect 
the  asinine  ears  elevating  themselves  beneath  the  tawny 
hide.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  you  have  but  one  recourse 
left.  Provide  yourself  with  a  sharp  weapon,  my  dear 
lady.  The  keen-edged  lance  of  satire  is  excellent,  but  it 
cannot  compare  with  the  venomous  rapier  of  obtrusive 
sympathy,  the  glitter  of  whose  keen  blade  is  vailed  be- 
neath the  misty  breath  of  gentle  speech  and  tender  con- 
dolence, until  it  sheathes  its  point  in  the  breast  and  stabs 
to  the  heart.  Under  such  treatment  the  average  lion  will 
toss  his  mane  and  lash  his  tail,  and  roar  so  loudly  as  to 
dispel  the  last  lingering  doudts  as  to  his  identity. 

Madame  de  Vignon  had  vainly  resorted  to  the  first- 
named  artifices,  and,  like  the  intrepid  little  woman  that 
she  was,  resolved  to  make  the  lion  roar. 

She  went  about  her  enterprise  so  delicately,  and  with 
such  sweet  unconsciousness,  that  her  victim's  suspicions 
were  disarmed,  and  he  offered  himself  a  willing  sacrifice. 

They  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  strolled 
idly  about,  as  people  will  whose  limbs  are  stiff  and  cramped 
with  long  maintenance  of  a  sitting  posture.  The  hostess 
availed  herself  of  Hale's  arm,  and  when  they  had  made 
the  tour  of  the  apartment  she  paused,  by  chance  or  de- 
sign, where  a  group  of  people  were  discussing  two  dainty 
tanagras  —  choice  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  rifled 
from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

"But  how  did  you  ever  manage  to  obtain  them,  Ma- 
dame? "  exclaimed  a  spectacled  young  gentleman,  pro- 
fessor of  the  dead  languages  in  a  suburban  college,  who 
was  curiously  examining  one  of  the  small  figures,  and 
looked  up  at  the  lady's  approach.  "  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Grecian  government  had  laid  a  strict 
embargo  upon  the  export  of  all  such  relics." 

"  It  would  be  a  very  long  story  to  tell,  and  perhaps  not 
exactly  a  safe  one;"  and  the  lady  looked  around  with  a 
shrug  of  affected  fear.  "  I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  I 
had  a  sorry  time  of  it  getting  them  out  of  the  country.  I 
did  not  dare  pack  them  in  my  trunk,  for  fear  of  being  ap- 
prehended by  the  customs  authorities.  But  there  was  an 
English  ship  in  port,  and  the  captain  was  quite  willing  to 
swell  his  coffers  by  a  private  speculation."  She  rounded 
her  communication  with  a  mysterious  nod. 

"I  am  sorry  you  were  not  apprehended,  Madame  de 
Vignon.  Think  of  the  luster  it  would  have  conferred 
upon  our  nation — fabled  to  be  so  apathetic  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  fine  arts,  and  at  this  moment  derided  by 
all  foreign  nations  for  the  prohibitive  tariff  imposed  by 
Congress  upon  the  importation  of  works  of  art — to  have 
one  of  our  countrywomen  under  arrest  for  attempting  to 
smuggle  contraband  works  of  sculpture  across  the  Gre- 
cian frontier,  with  a  gallant  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  navy 
in  the  background  as  an  accomplice ! "  exclaimed  another 
of  the  group. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  light  of  it ;  but  I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  comical  in  the  dreadful  conviction 
that  you  have  laid  yourself  liable  to  the  law.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  pangs  of  conscience  that  I  have  suffered.  I 
have  walked  the  floor  by  hours ;  I  have  passed  sleepless 
nights ;  I  have  lost  flesh ;  I  have  been  afraid  to  look  my 
neighbor  in  the  face.  But  I  have  learned  to  feel  a  tender 
compassion  for  others  who  have  been  tempted  and  fallen. 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Hale  " — her  voice  was  plaintive  and  wistful 
— "  tell  me,  have  I  shared  the  common  experience  of  all 
law-breakers?  " 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  enlighten  you,  Madame.  I  do 
not  think  that  people  who  have  been  in  the  thick  of  a 
moral  conflict  ever  stop  to  gauge  their  emotions  by  a 
quarter-inch  scale." 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  consulted  it. 

"  I  have  a  business  engagement  at  half-past  eight.  You 
will  excuse  me,  Madame  de  Vignon." 

Bowing  quietly,  he  retired  from  the  room.  In  the  hall 
he  encountered  Margaret  Thaxter,  who  had  stolen  through 
a  rear  door,  unperceived. 

"  You  do  not  mind?    You  will  not  give  up? " 

"  Rest  assured  I  will  not." 

"  Mr.  Hale,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  letter  the 
prison  authorities  have  received  from  Guatemala,  exoner- 
ating you  from  the  charge  of  attempting  to  procure  an 
unlawful  release?  Who  is  this  man  Burke,  and  what 
interest  has  he  in  the  matter?" 

"  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the  story,"  he  replied, 
evasively.  "  It  is  merely  an  explanation  of  an  old 
mystery.  But  you  cut  your  hand  at  the  table,  did  you 
not?  Let  me  see  it.  Is  it  badly  hurt?  How  did  it 
happen?"  he  questioned,  seeing  the  web  of  lace  still 
wound  tightly  about  her  finger. 

"  She  hastily  concealed  the  hand  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  met  his  honest  concern  with  a  slow  smile  that 
puzzled  and. perplexed  him. 

"  It  is  a  mere  scratch,  and  not  of  the  least  importance 
in  the  world,"  she  said.   

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Hale  was  seated  in  his  private  office  one  day,  absorbed 
in  the  examination  of  a  specimen  of  tin  ore  brought  in 
by  an  Arizona  prospector,  when  he  heard  an  uncertain 
step  in  the  hall  outside,  and  a  timid  knock  on  the  door, 
followed  by  an  awkward  turn  of  the  heavy  bronze  knob, 


and  the  appearance  of  a  man's  form  on  the  shadowy 
threshold. 
"  Come  in." 

The  shy,  irresolute  attitude,  the  involuntary  shrinking 
at  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  told  their  own  story  to 
the  man  whose  sense  of  sympathy  had  been  quickened 
in  the  hard  school  of  experience.    He,  too,  had  known 
what  it  was  to  come  back  to  take  his  place  among  his 
fellow-men  once  more,  unwelcome  and  unsought. 
"  Have  a  seat,  Ellis.    It's  out  for  good,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  For  good  or  ill,  Mr.  Hale;  I  can't  say.    When  a 
man  has  been  shut  up  as  long  as  I  have,  it's  an  open 
question  whether  it  wouldn't  be  a  mercy  never  to  give 
him  his  liberty.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  Hale,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.    No  friends,  no  standing,  no 
money!    I  almost  wish  I  was  back  in  San  Quentin." 
"  How  long  has  it  been,  Ellis  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  years.  Sent  up  for  twenty,  you  know,  and 
if  I  hadn't  lost  any  credits  my  time  would  have  been 
out  nearly  two  years  ago.  But  several  years  ago  I  came 
across  one  of  the  turnkeys  abusing  a  ten-year-old  lad 
sent  up  from  Los  Angeles  county  for  burglary.  He 
was  just  the  age  of  my  boy,  Hale,  and  there  was  a  look 
about  his  eyes  like  him.  I  knocked  the  brute  over,  and 
it  wiped  out  my  credits.  I  don't  know  that  I  care.  I'm 
sure  I'd  do  it  again  if  I  had  to  pay  the  same  price." 

"  Ellis,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  know  you  are 
one  of  the  last  men  I  should  ever  deem  capable  of  taking 
the  life  of  a  fellow-man." 

"  Before  God,  Hale,  I  would  have  killed  myself  first. 
He  was  my  best  friend,  man.  Whisky  did  it.  I  could 
never  recollect  a  thing  between  the  time  we  left  the 
saloon  on  Second  street  and  the  hour  I  found  myself  in 
a  cell  in  the  City  Prison,  booked  for  assault  to  murder. 
I  did  it;  no  doubt  of  that.  They  proved  it  clearly 
enough  for  even  my  satisfaction." 

The  two  men  sat  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  one 
thinking  bitterly  of  the  mad  act  that  had  wrecked  his 
life,  the  other  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some  means 
of  helping  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity. 

"  Let  me  see,  what  was  your  trade,  Ellis  ?  Something 
connected  with  machinery  ? " 
"  Iron-moldcr." 

"  Think  you  could  take  it  up  again  without  any 
trouble  ? " 

"It  isn't  the  kind  of  a  trade  one  is  likely  to  forget." 
"  Keep  up  courage,  man.  It  may  be  I  can  help  you. 
I've  been  dabbling  in  machinery  a  little  myself,  of  late 
— a  little  improvement  on  the  hoisting  works  in  mining 
shafts,  that  I  hope  will  save  the  lives  of  some  poor  fellows. 
A  man  who  has  his  down-town  office  on  this  floor  has 
taken  hold  of  it — Murphy,  owner  of  the  large  foundry  on 
Beale  street." 
"A.  J.  Murphy? " 

"  That's  the  man.  Did  you  ever  know  him,  Ellis? " 
"Know  him!  He  was  my  brother-in-law.  He  took 
the  children  when  my  wife  died.  It's  no  use,  Hale; 
he's  a  hard  man.  He'll  never  turn  his  finger  over  to  help 
me.  If  you  will  believe  me,  he  has  never  let  the  boy  or 
girl  come  to  see  me,  or  send  a  word  of  remembrance." 

"Ellis,  is  your  boy  a  tall,  slim  fellow,  with  bright 
brown  eyes  and  dark  hair,  an  inch  or  so  taller  than  you? " 
Hale  began  in  suppressed  excitement,  remembering  a  lad 
he  had  frequently  encountered  in  Murphy's  office. 

"Lord,  Hale!  how  should  I  know?  He  was  five 
years  old  when  I  saw  him  last,  a  chubby-faced  little 
rogue,  with  yellow  curls  and  a  comical  lis]).  And  little 
Bertha — I  have  never  forgotten  her  baby  face  as  she 
cuddled  it  up  to  mine  that  last  night."  The  unhappy 
father  could  not  suppress  a  groan. 

"  Ellis,  wait  here  a  moment.  Brace  up,  old  fellow.  A 
man  needs  all  his  strength  and  courage  at  such  a  time." 

A  few  minutes  passed  by  and  Hale  reentered  the  room 
with  a  stout,  prosperous,  middle-aged  man.  A  stormy 
scene  ensued.  The  foundryman  denounced  his  miserable 
relative  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  reproaching  him  for  the 
disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  his  family,  and  sternly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  in  the  future. 
Ellis  bore  his  abuse  with  an  air  of  hopeless  resignation. 
As  he  concluded,  Murphy  turned  to  Hale  with  an  apolo- 
getic air. 

"I  regret,  Mr.  Hale,  that  you  have  been  a  witness  of 
this  painful  interview.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  and 
every  other  man  in  the  community  make  a  mistake  when 
you  undertake  to  shelter  such  fellows  beneath  your  own 
good  name  and  standing.  There  isn't  a  spark  of  hope 
for  a  man  who  has  once  fallen  so  low.  l'lace  no  faith  in 
the  professions  of  discharged  convicts." 

Ellis  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  discussion,  but  Hale  motioned  to  him  to  remain. 
The  assayer's  face  was  colorless  and  agitated  by  sup- 
pressed emotion,  but  his  eyes  were  brave  and  fearless. 

"  Consider  the  matter  well,  Mr.  Murphy.  Suppose 
you  or  I  had  committed  a  crime  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment or  temptation." 
The  foundryman  scoffed  at  the  suggestion. 
"  You  are  too  practical  a  man  to  repeat  such  cant,  Mr. 
Hale.  The  biblical  story  of  the  prodigal  son  is  very 
pretty  in  its  place,  but  it  won't  apply  to  these  times.  The 
prodigals  nowadays  come  back  and  plunder  their  friends." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  must  include  me  in  your  category.  I 
left  San  Quentin  just  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  after  serv- 
ing a  felon's  sentence." 


The  prosaic  man  ef  business  stared  at  the  one  who 
had  been  his  neighbor  and  daily  associate  for  two  years 
back,  and  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  his  knowledge  of  the 
man  with  the  proclamation  that  had  issued  from  his  lips. 
His  effort  was  a  signal  failure. 

"I  can't  believe  it,  Hale,"  he  protested.  "You  a 
convict !  How  is  it  I  never  knew  ?  "  There  was  a  touch 
of  injured  feeling  in  his  last  words. 

"  1  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  it,  Mr.  Murphy," 
Hale  replied,  with  dignity.  "  Honestly,  I  am  sorry  to 
learn  that  you  did  not  know,  for  I  placed  added  value  on 
your  friendship  because  I  thought  you  were  deliberately 
aiding  the  struggles  of  a  fallen  man.  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  if  a  man  once  loses  his  standing  through  the  com- 
mission of  a  criminal  deed,  he  has  fearful  odds  to  con- 
tend with  when  he  undertakes  to  regain  it." 

The  foundryman  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a 
preoccupied  look  on  his  face. 

"  James,"  he  said,  gruffly,  to  the  convict,  "  do  you 
want  a  place  at  your  old  work,  at  the  old  wages?" 
"  If  you  would  only  try  me!" 

Murphy  eyed  him  sharply.  The  supplicating  tone  and 
look  disposed  of  a  suspicion  he  had  entertained  that  his 
disreputable  relative  might  have  returned  to  play  the 
part  of  a  parasite  upon  one  who  was  reaping  the  result 
of  years  of  honest  toil. 

"  Call  around  at  the  works  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
will  see  that  the  foreman  gives  you  a  place." 

Ellis  received  the  announcement  calmly,  for  a  deeper 
sentiment  was  struggling  for  expression. 

"  Andrew,"  he  said,  haltingly,  "  the  children  —  where 
are  they  ? " 

A  shadow  of  vexation  crossed  Murphy's  face.  He  had 
anticipated  and  dreaded  the  inquiry. 

"  They  are  alive  and  well.  Their  home  is  at  my  house, 
as  it  has  always  been  since  Mary's  death." 
"  Am  I  never  to  see  them  again  ?  " 
"  Judge  for  yourself,  James,  and  if  you  have  any  latent 
manliness,  let  it  be  shown  in  their  behalf.  They  have 
grown  up  happy  and  respected,  believing  themselves 
fatherless  as  well  as  motherless.  No  knowledge  of  the 
miserable  disgrace  your  act  brought  upon  the  family  has 
ever  troubled  them.  The  boy  is  a  proud  fellow.  Do 
you  want  to  break  in  upon  their  happy  lives  with  the 
wretched  tale  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  spare  them,  and 
claim  their  recognition — you!  " 

They  waited  silently  for  the  convict's  reply.    In  his 
face  they  beheld  evidences  of  the  struggle  taking  place 
within  him,  but  his  better  self  conquered. 
"  So  help  me  God!  I'll  never  trouble  them." 
When  Hale  was  at  length  left  alone  he  leaned  forward, 
resting  his  elbows  on  his  desk,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.    Every  line  of  his  figure,  his  long-drawn  breath, 
his  pallid  face,  were  expressive  of  intense  weariness;  but 
it  was  the  weariness  of  victory,  not  of  defeat.    As  he 
finally  rose  to  his  feet  and  resumed  the  work  in  which  he 
had  been  interrupted,  his  face  was  calm  and  tranquil. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


The  largest  organ  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  in  Riga,  Russia,  is  in  the  Cathedra]  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, at  Garden  City.  The  instrument,  which  was  built  by 
Mr.  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt,  is  distributed  in  four  distinct 
and  widely  separated  localities  of  the  cathedral,  although 
the  whole  is  under  the  control  of  one  performer,  through 
the  agency  of  an  electric  action.  In  an  octagonal  chamber, 
built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  transept 
and  chancel  walls,  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  instrument. 
The  organ  is  here  divided  into  floors,  or  stories,  and  in  the 
basement  arc  the  engine,  countershaft,  etc.  Above  this, 
on  a  floor  of  brick  and  iron,  are  the  beliows  and  wind- 
chest,  on  which  rest  the  32-foot  pipes.  The  great  organ 
wind-chest,  with  that  for  the  reeds  and  mixtures  of  the 
pedal  organ,  are  on  the  next  level,  and  then  follows  the 
swell  organ,  and,  above  all,  the  choir.  Each  of  the 
three  manual  wind-chests  is  furnished  with  its  own  auxil- 
iary reservoir  or  "regulator,"  where  the  wind  is  reduced 
to  the  pressure  needed  for  that  department. 

In  the  tower  at  the  western  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
next  important  division  of  the  organ.  In  this  room,  which 
is  fifteen  feet  square,  and  is  high  enough  to  admit  of  one 
wind-chest  being  supported  above  another,  are  placed 
parts  of  the  great,  swell  and  pedal  organs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  solo  organ,  the  second  of  these  being  above  the 
first,  the  third  at  one  side,  and  the  fourth  at  the  back. 
In  the  chapel  beneath  the  cathedral  is  the  third  section, 
which  is  provided  with  claviers  of  its  own,  so  that  it  may 
be  made  independently  available  for  chapel  purposes. 
This  comprises  a  part  of  the  choir  organ,  divided  here 
between  two  manuals  and  two  of  the  pedal  stops.  Its 
tone  rises  into  the  church  through  the  dilferent  staircases, 
and  the  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  sound.  The 
last  part  consists  of  the  echo  organ  and  one  pedal  stop, 
which  is  placed  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  above 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept.  The  mysterious 
source  of  the  tones  produces  an  interesting  effect.  The 
vox  humana  sounds  arc  especially  realistic. 

Steam  power  is  used  in  inflating  the  bellows.  One 
engine  is  placed  beneath  the  chancel  division  to  supply  it 
with  compressed  air,  and  another  beneath  the  tower  to 
operate  the  bellows  of  the  chapel  division,  the  tower 
division,  and  the  magneto  machine,  which  generates  the 
electricity.  All  the  wires  used  in  making  the  electric 
connections  of  the  instrument  stretched  out  in  a  continu- 
ous circuit,  would  extent  over  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles.  There  are  0  couplers,  11  mechanical  accessories, 
11  adjustable  combination  pedals,  g  ventil  pedals,  and 
1  3  miscellaneous  pedals. — New  York  Times. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMEN'S  WAYS  AND  WILLS. 


BY  CAROL  CROUSE. 


O  Woman  !  Woman  !    Thou  art  formed  to  bless 
The  heart  of  restless  man  ;  to  chase  his  care, 
And  charm  existence  by  thy  loveliness. 

To  people  of  no  country  has  any  power  the  giftie  gi'en 
to  see  their  sills  as  ithers  do ;  so  it  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  truthfully  describe  themselves. 
Tourists  and  traveling  correspondents  stop  only  long 
enough  in  lands  they  visit  to  see  certain  scenic  attractions, 
and  make  a  few  observations  on  civil  or  political  situa- 
tions. Want  of  time  for  investigation  makes  foreign  do- 
mestic life  an  untouched  topic  in  general,  and  in  particu- 
lar when  off  the  beaten  routes  of  travel.  During  a  recent 
trip  across  America's  continent  there  was  in  my  car  from 
St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  a  man  who  developed  into  a 
most  interesting  traveling  companion.  To  several  fellow- 
travelers  he  displayed  credentials  as  correspondent  for  two 
leading  London  dailies,  a  medal  from  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  France  for  protecting  its  citizens  in  Turkey, 
letters  identifying  him  as  an  English  colonel,  and  letters 
of  introduction  from  London  city  officials  to  prominent 
people  in  San  Francisco.  We  were  therefore  prepared 
to  receive  as  authentic  his  statements.  Colonel  Arthur 
Gay  was  en  route  to  China.  He  had  been  in  early  life  a 
member  of  Queen  Victoria's  Life  Guards,  and  related 
many  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  England's  royal  family 
that  would  be  revelations,  and  cause  revolutions  if  pub- 
lished. 

On  account  of  name  alliteration  the  Cockneys  used  to 
refer  to  the  Lome- Louise  union  as  "The  double  hell 
wedding."  Of  all  the  Queen's  children,  Princess  Louise 
was  the  favorite  of  every  one  connected  with  the  royal 
household,  and  she  has  sympathizers  wherever  the  Union 
Jack  floats.  Soon  after  the  Marquis  of  Lome  entered  the 
family,  two  members  of  the  Guards  exchanged  to  foreign 
service.  One  was  Colonel  Gay,  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
gave  him  ample  time  to  study  domestic  as  well  as  political 
life  in  Turkey,  Hindoostan,  Egypt  and  Farther  India. 

I  do  know  of  those 

That  therefore  arc  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing. 

He  says :  "  Contrary  opinion  is  based  on  ignorance,  but 
the  facts  are  that  Turkish  wives  maintain  over  their  hus- 
bands strong  political  and  social  sway.  A  Turkish 
woman  never  chatters.  Hers  is  an  influence  of  silence. 
She  is  always  dignified,  and  impresses  one  as  being  in- 
tense, watchful,  with  reserve  power  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  meet  any  emergency.  Perhaps  her  self- 
control  begets  control,  since  nothing  in  ordinary  life  can 
cause  her  to  make  a  display  of  temper.  When  her  anger 
is  roused  she  retires  to  privacy,  and  no  one  sees  her  until 
she  emerges,  serene,  silent — her  hatred  hidden,  but  not 
quenched.  These  qualities  command  her  husband's  re- 
spect, while  her  beauty  ensnares  his  senses.  Tall  and 
lithe  in  figure ;  large,  liquid,  dark  eyes ;  rich  olive  com- 
plexion, and  daintiest  detail  of  toilet,  are  her  personnelle; 
she  loves  and  hates  with  equal  intensity,  but  only  the  ob- 
ject of  her  passion  knows  when  she  is  influenced  by  cither 
emotion.  Moslem  women  introduced  into  their  houses 
bathing  conveniences,  weekly  washing-days,  perfumery, 
and  toilet  accessories,  a  hundred  years  before  these  com- 
mon necessaries  of  modern  life  were  used  by  England's 
nobility. 

"  Egyptian  women,  being  of  the  same  stock,  are  similar 
to  Turkish,  but  have  more  natural  intelligence,  and 
acquire  varied  information.  They,  too,  accomplish  much 
by  quiet  persistence  and  self-control.  Many  of  the 
former  arbitrary  customs  pertaining  to  seclusion  of  women 
are  now  only  outwardly  observed  by  educated  Egyptians. 
Women  of  the  better  classes  are  permitted  to  go  into  the 
streets  alone  and  unvailed,  if  they  choose,  but  must  not 
recognize  any  man  in  public,  not  even  their  own  husbands 
and  brothers.  A  foreigner  is  rarely  introduced  into  a 
Turkish  house ;  but  once  there,  may,  if  he  like,  talk  as 
freely  with  his  hostess  as  in  any  land. 

"A  Turkish  military  officer  high  in  rank  invited  to 
breakfast  iwo  English  officers.  The  hostess  was  a  charm- 
ing woman,  who  had  received  quite  a  liberal  education, 
and  read  many  English  and  American  books.  Both 
husband  and  wife  had  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  pro- 
gressed beyond  many  of  their  native  customs,  yet  out- 
wardly conformed  to  them  on  account  of  the  husband's 
position.  When  the  long  breakfast  was  concluded,  the 
men  went  for  a  stroll  through  town.  Madame  started 
shopping,  and  soon  after  stepped  from  her  carriage  within 
a  few  feet  ot  her  recent  companions.  They,  according  to 
custom,  ignored  her,  for  to  recognize  would  at  once  have 
classed  her  among  the  demi-monde;  but,  not  according  to 
custom,  Madame  struck  the  three  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment by  gracefully  inclining  her  head  and  smiling  as 
she  passed.  The  husband  was  purple  with  rage  that  his 
wife  had  tramped  on  customary  usage,  publicly  defied 
him,  and,  in  the  onlookers'  eyes,  degraded  herself.  He 
hurried  the  Englishmen  into  a  hack,  and  drove  home  to 
await  his  wife.  She  soon  returned,  smiling  as  usual. 
The  husband  broke  forth :  '  My  wife,  you  know  our  laws 
would  allow  me  to  kill  you  for  what  you  have  done.  You 
know,  too,  my  position  requires  that  we  conform  to 
native  customs,  whether  or  no  we  approve  of  them.  I 


have  brought  these  gentlemen  that  you  may  apologize  to 
them.  How  dare  you  so  boldly  act !  I  say,  how  dare  ! ' 
etc. — for  half  an  hour  pacing  up  and  down  scolding  1  like 
a  Turk.'  During  all  this  tirade  his  wife  uttered  no  excuse 
or  remonstrance,  but  kept  repeating,  calmly,  as  if  to 
herself,  passages  from  the  Koran,  in  effect:  'Great  are 
thy  mercies,  oh,  Allah  ! '  '  Most  wonderful  and  gracious 
Allah,  thou  wilt  preserve  thy  faithful.'  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel.  What  can  a  man  do  when  a  woman  keeps 
her  temper  and  holds  her  tongue?  Give  it  up,  of  course. 
The  two  Englishmen  could  scarcely  restrain  their  laugh- 
ter.  The  husband  soon  calmed  himself,  concluding  to — 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind, 
•  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 

"As  the  three  left  the  house  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 

and  said,  in  French,  '  It  is  so  ever.    She  will  not  quarrel, 

and  always  conquers  me.     Hereafter  she  will  do  as  she 

pleases.' 

"  For  an  Egyptian  woman  to  be  in  the  street  with  her 
face  uncovered  was  until  quite  lately  considered  so  dis- 
graceful that  the  law  permitted,  and  society  expected,  a 
man  to  kill  her  if  she  so  disgraced  herself  and  him. 
Should  he  fail,  he  was  regarded  as  having  degraded  him- 
self even  more  than  she  had  done.  If  a  man  becomes  a 
criminal,  his  wife  at  once  proceeds  to  secure  his  release, 
but  not  by  petitions  or  angry  invective.  She  goes  to  the 
judge's  house,  bares  her  face,  neck  and  arms,  so  all  who 
pass  may  see,  and  throws  herself  across  his  doorstep. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues, 
And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs. 

"  She  weeps,  moans,  tears  her  flowing  hair,  and  calls  on 
Allah.  No  matter  how  high  her  rank  nor  how  well  edu- 
cated or  refined  she  may  be,  not  for  an  instant  does  she 
leave  the  step.  Nobody  removes  her,  for  to  be  there  is  a 
wife's  privilege.  The  judge  cannot  pass  in  or  out  with- 
out stepping  on  her,  when  she  would  immediately  plunge 
into  her  heart  a  dagger  ready  in  her  hand.  There  she 
lies  day  and  night,  howling  or  praying,  until  her  husband 
is  executed,  or,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  until  a  soldier 
brings  a  pardon.  The  jury  system  does  not  prevail  in 
Egypt,  and  if  a  judge  relent,  that  is  nobody's  business 
but  his  own.  The  wife  thereafter  is  never  seen  again 
outside  the  walls  surrounding  her  house. 

"  Egyptian  women  have  caressing  voices,  their  language 
abounds  in  musical  sounds,  and  their  conversation  is 
bright  and  witty,  frequently  interlarded  with  florid  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran. 

"Women  in  Turkey  are  handsome  and  imperious;  in 
Egypt,  beautiful  and  affectionate;  in  Hindoostan,  pretty, 
appealing,  uninteresting;  but  it  is  in  Siam  that  one's 
curiosity  is  greatest  excited  to  a  study  of  oriental  female 
fancies.  There  are  no  beautiful  women,  not  even  pretty 
ones,  in  Siam.  A  few  women  in  the  royal  families  (since 
Siam  has  two  kings)  have  had  educational  oppor- 
tunities, enjoy  every  advantage  of  luxurious  living  and 
rich  attire,  and  can  carry  on  a  passably  entertaining  con- 
versation, but  they  are  not  nice  to  look  upon.  Superior 
surroundings  have  only  modified  their  original  ugliness, 
and  they  are  less  repulsive,  not  more  attractive,  than 
other  native  women.  These  few  cannot,  however,  be 
taken  as  the  criterion.  It  is  en  masse  we  must  judge 
them.  They  openly  disprove  the  words  of  that  old  fossil, 
Dryden,  who  said — 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women  ;  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  husband's  life, 

for,  having  none  of  the  mental  or  personal  charms  of 
other  oriental  women,  they  gain  absolute  domestic  power 
incomprehensible  to  observers.  Their  figures  are  short, 
bony,  and  show  great  physical  strength ;  hands  and  feet 
large,  heads  round,  facial  features  coarse,  complexions 
like  a  badly  made  cup  of  coffee,  small  deep-set  eyes  that 
glisten  like  beads  under  thick,  meeting  eyebrows.  Their 
general  baboon  look  is  enhanced  by  the  national  un- 
changing fashion  of  cutting  their  coarse,  stiff  black  hair 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  so  that  it  stands  out  all 
over  the  head,  without  a  parting.  They  look  like  an  ani- 
mated hair-brush.  They  have  little  idea  of  dress  adorn- 
ment and  none  of  daintiness  in  person  or  attire.  They 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  mathematics,  but  receive 
no  education  except  in  Buddhist  religious  works.  Their 
language  most  resembles  Chines^.  Repulsive  as  they  are, 
it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  inspire  a  civilized  man 
with  a  feeling  even  of  toleration ;  yet  Siamese  women  are 
frequently  married  to  Englishmen.  A  Siamese  wife  is 
absolute  owner  of  and  ruler  in  the  home.  Her  conveni- 
ence is  studied,  her  orders  obeyed  by  servants,  children, 
and  husband,  too.  The  house  and  all  that  therein  is 
belong  to  her,  and  never  during  her  husband's  life  or  after 
his  death  can  any  one  take  it  from  her.  Any  personal 
property  he  may  transfer  to  the  premises  becomes  hers 
by  that  act,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  her  per- 
mission. If  he  wants  individual  domestic  property  he 
must  maintain  bachelor  quarters  elsewhere.  If  the 
husband  does  not  conform  to  his  wife's  wishes  at  home, 
she  can  divorce  him  and  confiscate  his  property. 
Outside  the  house  he  may  do  precisely  as  he  likes;  inside 
he  must  do  as  she  likes.  She  may  have  her  mother  for  a 
nice  long  visit ;  he  may  not  bring  a  friend  to  dinner  with- 
out asking  if  it  is  agreeable.  This  situation  of  domestic 
rules  is  reversed  from  what  occidental  lands  are 
accustomed  to  see. 

"An  incident  from  real  life  will  farther  illustrate  how  the 


balance  of  power  is  reversed  by  one  sex  over  the  other, 
when  supported  by  familiar  usage.  The  surgeon  of  an 
English  post  married  an  upper-class  Siamese  woman. 
He  was  a  college  man,  a  Londoner — a  refined  but  pas- 
sionate, haughty  man  of  the  typical  sturdy,  well-kept  type. 
Few  of  his  associates  ever  saw  his  wife.  She  sought  no 
society  among  them,  and  he  had  no  right  to  invite  guests 
to  her  house.  Three  years  had  passed,  and  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  life  as  well  as  limited  opportunities  allowed. 
On  account  of  midday's  excessive  heat  all  business  in 
Siam  is  transacted  early  or  late  in  the  day.  One  morning 
after  his  round  of  barrack  duty,  the  surgeon  had  returned 
home,  when  some  sudden  occasion  required  his  opinion, 
and,  waving  all  ceremony,  I  started  for  his  house.  It 
was  built  after  the  style  usual  to  that  country — a  low 
bamboo  structure  with  doors  twice  as  wide  as  in  temper- 
ate climates ;  windows  to  the  floor  and  piazzas  all  around. 
No  one  was  in  sight.  The  soft,  well-kept  lawn  gave  out 
no  sound  of  an  unexpected  approach.  A  few  feet  from 
the  house  I  stopped,  astonished.  Through  an  open  door 
I  saw,  taking  his  siesta  upon  a  square  stretched  hammock, 
the  surgeon  lying,  void  of  all  clothing  except  a  native- 
made  grass-cloth  about  the  loins.  I  gazed  for  a  moment, 
undecided  how  to  act ;  but  the  step  of  a  coming  servant 
aroused  the  surgeon,  who,  glancing  up,  recognized  some 
unusual  occurrence,  called  me  to  wait  outside,  and  sent 
the  servant  with  a  chair.  In  a  few  moments  the  surgeon 
emerged  in  civilized  dress,  and  as  we  returned  to  the 
barracks  he  explained  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  with 
his  wife  he  was  compelled,  when  at  home,  to  adopt  the 
native  undress.  He  begged  me  not  to  "  give  him  away," 
for  fear  of  chaffing,  and  his  fellow-Englishmen  were  una- 
ware of  his  submission  to  petticoat  rule. 

"  Having  a  sick-leave  last  summer,  I  took  a  short  trip  up 
to  China.  The  women  there  are  idiots,  but  not  ugly.  In 
fact,  they  are  often  rather  doll  pretty,  and  very  attentive 
to  their  husbands,  who  beat  them  unmercifully  on  slight 
provocation.  If  John  sometimes  knocks  life  out  of  the 
poor  creature,  he  simply  says,  '  She  disobeyed  me,  and 
was  saucy.'  That  settles  it.  A  slight  fine  is  put  on  him, 
and  he  is  excused.  The  Chinese  are  tyrannical  husbands, 
but  when  they  come  over  to  Siam  they  get  retribution 
that  is  quite  gratifying.  Almost  the  entire  petty  mercan- 
tile trade  of  Siam  is  handled  by  Chinese.  They  are  the 
country's  shop-keepers,  and,  with  a  view  to  helping  their 
business  along,  invariably  marry  native  women  of  the 
lower  class.  Alas,  poor  John !  The  wile  immediately 
takes  possession  of  the  shop,  hangs  a  basket  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sends  him  peddling.  He  must  make  correct 
returns,  for  woe  unto  him  if  he  .is  caught  'knocking 
down.' 

"  All  internal  transportation  is  done  on  the  canals  that 
thread  the  country.  All  towns  are  built  on  rivers  or 
canals,  so  they  can  have  access  to  the  native  row-boats. 
In  Mandelay,  numerous  canals  connecting  with  the  Irra- 
waddy  river  branch  off  to  various  interior  towns.  Man- 
delay  is  properly  called  City  of  Blessed  Rivers,  as  it  seems 
to  be  built  entirely  over  water.  In  place  of  street  cars 
and  hacks  there  are  boats,  into  which  people  step  from 
their  door-sills,  and  are  carried  to  visit  their  neighbors. 
Sometimes  a  pleasure  party  rows  over  a  dead  Chinaman 
floating  along  the  canal,  but  no  sensation  is  created. 
Probably  the  side  of  his  head  is  broken  in,  but  no  ques- 
tions are  asked.  A  wife  sits  calmly  behind  her  counter,  and 
mentions  not  the  missing  peddler.  Everybody  knows 
now  that  he  has  been  cheating  her,  and  public  opinion 
justifies  her  in  protecting  her  interests." 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  ever  to  see  or  hear 
from  the  narrator  of  the  above  since  our  parting  in  Oak- 
land's depot,  but  a  journalistic  jaunt  crossed  my  path 
with  Phil  H.  Kirby,  who  has  recently  returned  from  three 
years'  travel  in  Asia.  Any  one  of  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ances will  wake  up  before  he  dies  to  admit  that  Mr.  Kirby 
is  an  authority  on  women's  ways.  He  confirms  all  state- 
ments made  by  Colonel  Gay,  and  says  that  there  is  not 
in  Asia  so  powerful  a  monarch  as  the  wife  of  Theobald, 
King  of  Burmah.  The  people  fear  her,  the  courtiers  hate 
her;  but  she  directs  the  scepter  just  the  same. 


Editor  San  Franciscan:  As  I  happen  to  be  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  about  to 
make  mention,  I  beg  that  you  will  permit  me  the  use  of 
a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  correct  some  erroneous 
!  impressions  which  exist  in  regard  to  him — impressions 
created  by  malice  and  jealousy,  through  assertions  which 
are  incapable  of  proof  or  verification.  The  gentleman 
I  refer  to  is  Honorable  Stephen  T.  Gage,  Assistant  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  I  have  known 
him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  various  capacities — as  a 
merchant,  as  an  enterprising  pioneer  in  new  places,  as  a 
legislator,  as  a  Federal  official,  and  as  an  official  in  the 
employ  of  that  so-called  wicked  ogre,  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  has  been  an  attempt  to  stigmatize  Mr. 
Gage  as  a  lobbyist.  If  he  is  a  lobbyist,  then  every  lawyer 
who  appears  at  the  bar  and  endeavors  to  impress  judge  or 
jury  in  behalf  of  his  client,  is  a  lobbyist.  In  his  dealings 
with  legislative  committees  and  individual  legislators  he 
has  been  simply  the  advocate  of  his  employer's  interests — 
openly  declaring  himself  as  such,  not  attempting  to  con- 
ceal his  mission ;  offering  no  bribes  or  inducements,  but 
standing  simply  by  argument,  and  relying  upon  his  powers 
of  lingual  persuasion.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
ever  offered  a  bribe,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is  personally 
cognizant  of  the  bribery  of  any  official  by  any  corporation, 
except  by  hearsay,  and  we  can  all  have  the  benefit  of 
tittle-tattle. 

The  high  place  he  now  holds  in  the  councils  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  he  has  won  by  sheer  force  of 
merit,  and  by  an  honorable,  manly  and  independent 
course  toward  both  his  employers  and  members  of  the 
general  public  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact 
in  either  an  official,  social,  or  business  way.  No  better 
man  could  have  been  selected  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed,  and  those  who  Know  and  appre- 
ciate his  worth  rejoice  in  his  advancement.  X. 
San  Francisco,  July  7, 1885. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Shakespeare. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  a  wise  man,  while  conversing 
with  a  woman,  gave  her  a  valuable  hint  as  to  how  she 
might  become  most  attractive.  His  words  were,  "  Care 
will  confer  charms;  charms  neglected  will  perish,  even 
though  the  woman  who  owns  them  be  like  the  Idalian 
goddess."  You  who  are  possessed  of  glossy  hair,  a  com- 
plexion such  as  many  women  dream  of  but  do  not 
possess,  teeth  like  pearls,  eyes  that  reflect  every  passing 
emotion,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  that  make  a  beautiful 
woman,  will  find  these  charms  short-lived  unless  properly 
cared  for;  while  your  less  fortunately  endowed  sister, 
who  has  assiduously  preserved  her  perhaps  ordinary  at- 
tractions, will  retain  her  pleasant  looks  when  your  beauty 
is  only  a  memory.  Doubtless  you  are  wondering  as  to 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  this.  It  comes  from  seeing  a 
woman  who  is  lovely  at  twenty  positively  ugly  at  thirty. 
After  marriage  no  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
appearance  that  had  been  of  moment  to  the  girl,  and  in 
the  desire  to  be  a  good  mother  she  had  forgotten  the  duty 
herself.  All  children  love  a  beautiful  mother.  Women 
who  marry  young  too  often  forget  this.  As  it  reaches  out 
for  a  flower,  so  a  little  one  longs  to  "pat  mamma's  soft 
white  cheek,"  or  to  see  her  "  long  bright  hair,"  feeling 
at  once  a  pride  in  the  possession  and  a  reverence  for  the 
sweet  temple  that  contains  the  good  heart.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  be  a  good  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  external  attractions,  as  it  is  to  neglect  and  lose  them. 
In  this  regard  women  are  certainly  growing  wiser,  but 
they  yet  need  some  special  incitement  in  the  way  of  a 
scolding  or  a  gentle  reminder  now  and  then. 

As  material  aids  in  the  good  work,  the  bath,  fresh  air, 
a  proper  amount  of  sleep,  and  the  quality,  quantity  and 
kind  of  food,  must  be  reckoned.  The  amount  of  food, 
exercise,  and  sleep  that  will  be  beneficial  must  be  decided 
by  each  individual,  because  that  which  is  enough  for  one 
may  be  insufficient  or  excessive  for  another.  Cast-iron 
rules  cannot  be  made,  or,  if  made,  cannot  be  followed. 
The  question  of  hot  or  cold  baths  will  of  course  be 
decided  by  the  physicial  strength  of  the  bather.  There 
are  few  women  that  can  take  a  positively  cold  bath;  a 
tepid  one  is  better,  even  in  warm  weather. 

To  make  the  skin  elastic,  and  aid  in  removing  the 
unpleasant  spots  that  appear  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  an 
emollient  bath  is  recommended.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  using  a  preparation  of  bran  and  barley  instead  of  soap. 
Boil  a  dozen  pounds  of  barley  meal  and  four  pounds  of 
bran  in  soft  water,  until  the  mixture  become  as  thick  as  a 
heavy  oil.  Apply  this  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  a  flannel  cloth,  and  wash  it  off  with  warm  water; 
then  rub  in  some  almond  oil,  take  a  quick  bath,  and  dry 
the  skin  carefully. 

Three  recipes  often  asked  for  are  here  given :  a  simple 
one  for  freckles,  one  for  removing  discolorations  of  the 
skin,  and  one  for  retaining  powder  upon  the  face.  For 
freckles  an  old  mixture  said  to  be  very  efficacious  is, 

Lemon  juice   I  oz 

Powdered  borax  yt  drachm 

Sugar  '/i  drachm 

Mix  them  well,  put  the  mixture  in  a  glass  bottle,  and, 
after  letting  it  stand  for  a  few  days,  apply  to  the  spots 
occasionally  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush. 

Discolorations  of  the  skin  that  are  not  directly  due  to 
any  important  derangement  of  the  system  have  been 
removed  by  the  use  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson's  favorite 


prescription, ;'.  e.: 

Elder  flower  ointment   I  oz 

Sulphate  of  zinc  20  grains 

Mix.  well  and  rub  into  the  skin  at  night.  In  the  morning 
wash  the  cerate  off  with  tepid  water  and  good  soap,  and 
then  apply  the  following  lotion  : 

Infusion  of  rose  petals  pint 

Citric  acid  30  grains 

If  any  roughness  or  irritation  follow,  a  lotion  composed  of 

Almond  mixture  %  pint 

Goulard's  extract  lA  drachm 


will  afford  relief.  The  prescription  is  rendered  exactly 
as  Dr.  Wilson  gave  it,  and  is  universally  quoted  by 
physicians  as  wholly  trustworthy. 

To  retain  powder  upon  the  face  the  following  method 
is  at  least  innocuous :  Dampen  the  face  with  glycerine 
weakened  with  rose-water,  and  then  powder  with  the 
finest  magnesia.  The  use  of  powder  is  not  commended, 
but  if  it  is  one  of  the  indispensables  of  the  toilet,  the  most 
innocent  should  be  sought.  Of  all  the  powder  in  the 
market  creme  de  lis  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  ardent  advocate  and  devotee  of  outdoor  sports 
notices  that  her  hands  grow  red  and  unsightly,  and  she  is 
annoyed.  However,  she  can  easily  whiten  them.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  they  should  be  washed  with  hot 
milk  and  water  just  before  going  to  bed,  rubbed  well  with 
either  almond,  palm  or  clear  olive  oil,  and  a  pair  of 
chamois  gloves  drawn  over  them.  Use  hot  water  and 
good  soap  for  washing,  and  in  daytime  wear  gloves  that 
will  promote  perspiration.  The  juice  of  limes  is  said  to 
be  good  for  sun-burned  hands.  The  other  kind  of  lime- 
water,  more  or  less  diluted  and  taken  internally,  will  be 
good  for  the  woman  who  suffers  from  malaria,  and  fears 


that  her  breath  is  feverish.  Nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  a 
woman  to  know  this,  and  yet,  unless  she  is  aware  of  it, 
she  cannot  help  herself.  When  this  unpleasant  odor  is 
not  due  to  the  teeth  or  temporary  indigestion,  a  good 
gargle  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
krameria  and  cologne,  diluting  the  whole  with  a  little 
water.  This  is  astringent  in  its  effect,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  sensitive  lips  to  suffer. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  of  using  burnt  bread  for  a 
tooth-powder  is  again  revived,  and  rye  bread  is  the  kind 
recommended.  To  be  certain  that  it  will  not  be  gritty 
burn  the  bread  to  ashes,  pass  the  rolling-pin  over  them, 
and  then  pass  through  a  fine  sieve,  thus  convincing  your- 
self that  you  have  a  perfect  powder. 

The  filling  in  of  wrinkles  will  never  make  a  woman 
look  more  beautiful.  It  is  to  be  preferred  that  she  take 
good  care  of  her  health  and  temper,  and  the  wrinkles 
will  probably  disappear.  Sometimes  wrinkles  are  produced 
by  the  loss  of  teeth,  in  which  case  the  loss  should  be 
made  good,  even  if  the  absence  of  only  a  single  tooth  is 
the  cause  of  the  disfigurement.  Young  faces  that  display 
wrinkles  are  usually  found  on  shoulders  that  have  borne 
burdens,  or  where  the  disposition  is  decidedly  emotional. 
In  such  cases  the  wrinkles  may  be  made  to  disappear  by 
manipulating  the  face  with  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil 
for  five  minutes  every  night  for  a  month  or  so.  In  the 
meantime  excesses  of  any  kind  should  not  be  indulged 
in.  A  low  diet  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  plays  or 
books  that  will  tend  to  excite  an  already  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Sleeping  always  on  one  side  is  said  to  be  a  reason 
why  wrinkles  cluster  about  one  eye  sooner  than  the  other; 
and  for  this  cause,  as  well  as  others,  the  habit  should  be 
abandoned. 

Everybody  appreciates  a  soft  white  hand,  and  after  the 
manicure  has  trimmed,  polished  and  rubbed  one's  nails 
without  hurting  the  fingers,  nine  women  out  of  ten  who 
have  watched  her  carefully  can,  with  a  little  practice'and 
the  same  care,  attain  the  same  results.  But  the  poor 
tenth  woman  !  She  will  not  realize  that  the  manicure 
was  very  gentle  with  her,  that  she  took  a  long  time  (about 
an  hour),  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  care,  the  work  was 
painful  at  times.  The  probability  is  that  this  woman  has 
a  quick,  active  temperament.  She  cuts  and  files  and 
rubs,  and  her  fingers  bleed.  She  hopes  to-morrow  will 
make  them  all  right,  though  the  pain  forces  tears  to  her 
eyes  now.  To-morrow  finds  some  festered,  some  bleed- 
ing", and  all  looking  worse  for  her  treatment.  What  can 
she  do?  Rub  with  cold  cream  or  mutton  tallow,  wear 
gloves  and  have  patience,  and  conclude  that  unless  she 
can  afford  to  employ  a  manicure,  she  will  keep  her  nails 
free  of  speck  or  stain  and  carefully  trimmed,  but  that  she 
will  never  attempt  the  decorative  process  again.  Though 
nine  other  women  succeed,  the  unfortunate  who  has  an 
idea  that  she  is  the  tenth  will  be  wise  in  her  generation  if 
she  limits  her  activity  to  having  a  clear,  cleanly  set  of 
nails. 

How  many  mothers  realize  that  when  baby  is  allowed 
to  quiet  herself  by  sucking  her  thumb  it  usually  results  in 
the  upper  teeth  protruding  in  an  ugly  way ;  if  the  two 
middle  fingers  are  her  comfort,  then  the  lower  teeth  force 
themselves  out.  It  never  dawns  upon  the  infant  mind 
that  this  delight  is  not  unalloyed,  but  the  maid  will  blame 
her  mother  when  she  realizes  what  altered  the  shape  of 
her  mouth  from  a  rosebud  to  a  deformity. 


Gloves  to  be  worn  at  night  may  be  bought  just  now 
very  reasonably,  by  choosing  long  mousquelaires  in  pale 
tan  or  some  light  color  that  will  not  soil  the  linen.  The 
softer  the  glove  the  less  apt  it  is  to  stiffen  and  annoy  the 
wearer,  for  anybody  who  has  tried  them  knows  that  gloves 
made  harsh  and  unyielding  by  an  oily  substance  are 
dreadful  to  wear,  and  are  likely  to  hurt  a  sensitive  skin. 

A  voice  persistent  and  low  as  the  still,  small  one  cred- 
ited to  conscience  is  insisting  on  knowing  something 
about  eyebrows,  and  whether  it  would  do  any  harm  to 
darken  them  a  little  for  the  evening.  Surely  not;  not  a 
bit  of  it,  if  it  be  done  carefully.  Use  a  very  plebeian 
pencil — a  burnt  match.  Let  it  burn  far  enough  down  to 
allow  your  breaking  off  the  upper  end,  which  is  too  soft 
for  your  purpose;  then  carefully  apply  it.  It  does  not  in- 
jure the  brow,  as  a  lead-pencil  is  apt  to.  The  only  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  is  its  too  liberal  use.  A  little  vasel- 
ine or  cold-cream  put  on  with  the  finger  each  night,  will 
make  rebellious  hairs  remain  in  the  proper  position. 

If  the  front  hair  begins  to  break,  the  best  remedy  is  to 
cut  it  shorter  than  usual  at  each  side — boy  fashion,  in 
fact — and  short  enough  on  the  top  to  permit  it  just  to 
turn.  This  will  allow  its  being  washed  very  often  in  tepid 
water  and  ammonia,  and  if  there  is  any  strength  left  in 
the  scalp,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  soon  grow 
to  the  desired  length.  Perhaps  if  washed  every  day  it 
would  be  safer  to  use  white  castile  soap  and  warm  water, 
taking  care  to  wash  the  soap-suds  out,  and  then  cither 
fan  or  rub  the  scalp  and  hair  dry.  For  the  slight  roll  re- 
quired for  hair  worn  in  this  fashion,  the  kid  rollers  will  be 
desirable,  and  no  iron  or  hot  pencil  need  be  called  into 
requisition.  It  seems  dreadful  to  cut  the  back  hair  closely, 
so  all  that  is  suggested  is  to  trim,  and  then  have  it  care- 
fully washed  with  strengthening  fluids,  well  brushed,  and 
not  tangled.   

The  latest  Redfern  jackets  are  double-breasted,  with 


the  sides  folded  and  buttoned  back  when  the  weather 
demands  an  open  front.  The  cloth  may  be  checked, 
plaided,  plain,  smooth,  or  rough-faced,  but  must  not,  for 
these  jackets,  be  fine  in  effect  of  wearing.  It  must  have 
a  serge,  canvas,  diagonal,  armure  or  basket  weft,  but  the 
fine  texture  of  the  doeskin  must  not  be  there.  The  entire 
jacket,  save  the  fronts,  is  lined  with  satin  of  a  color  to 
match  that  of  the  cloth.  The  buttons,  rather  far  apart, 
are  of  medium  size,  gilt  fretted  or  figured,  and  bullet- 
shaped. 

A  nobby  jacket  from  Redfern  is  of  pure  white  ladies' 
cloth,  fine  and  flexible  as  chamois,  doeskin  or  cassimere. 
It  is  lined  with  bright  red,  pale  blue,  buttercup  yellow,  or 
if  for  a  bride,  with  pearl  or  pinkish  white  satin.  It  is  a 
military  jacket  braided  in  the  uniform  of  a  crack  English 
artillery  regiment,  with  gold  and  blue-gray  square  braid 
formed  of  four  strands  of  round  cord— two  of  gold  and 
two  of  blue-gray  cord — put  on  as  only  Redfern 's  embroid- 
erers can  handle  cord  and  braid.  The  gilt  buttons  are 
those  of  the  regiment.  The  collar  is  high  and  stiffened 
with  wiggan,  as  are  all  Redfern  jackets,  and  it  is  braided 
precisely  as  an  officer's  collar.  The  cords  looped  around 
the  left  arm  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  are  square,  and  of 
blue-gray  and  gold.  The  cord  agrafe  fastening  them  is 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  soutache  embroidery. 


Candles  do  very  well  for  bed-rooms,  and  a  young  lady 
vanishing  up  the  stairs  with  a  lighted  taper  is  a  pretty 
finis  piece  to  a  home  evening ;  but  candles  do  not  recom- 
mend themselves  for  general  use  to  Americans  used  to 
the  brilliancy  of  gas.  It  takes  one  servant  to  attend 
them,  and  there  is  always  risk  of  accident  from  the  flame. 
Kerosene,  or  rather  astral  oil,  which  is  the  only  form  of 
petroleum  fit  to  burn,  gives  a  clear,  pleasant  light,  but 
has  its  own  odor,  which  is  not  that  of  musk  or  benzoine, 
and  sudden  drafts  will  shatter  the  lamp'  chimneys.  Now 
cottonseed  oil  is  so  cheap,  growers  are  asking  what  to  do 
with  it.  Here  is  a  clean,  odorless  substitute  for  kerosene 
and  gas,  giving  a  light  as  soft  and  steady  as  that  of  can- 
dles, that  cannot  explode  or  break  chimneys,  and  pro- 
ducible in  any  quantity.  The  lamps  fed  with  colza  oil 
which  light  the  chateaus  and  hotels  of  France  will  recur 
to  the  memory  of  travelers;  but  our  improved  lamps  do 
away  with  all  the  spluttering  tricks  of  quaint  astrals  and 
carcels.  Cottonseed  oil  is  cheaper  and  surer  of  produce 
to-day  than  sperm  oil  ever  was.  The  only  change  needed 
to  fit  most  kerosene  lamps  for  oil  would  be  to  take  the 
chimneys  off.  Electricity  is  out  of  the  question  in  private 
houses,  from  the  danger  of  fatal  accident.  A  magazine  of 
thunderbolts  under  control  of  a  servant  might  suit  the 
fancy  of  a  dynamiter,  but  hardly  good  fathers  of  families. 


Orchids  are  the  society  flower,  filling  all  the  specifica- 
tions— costly,  uncommon,  difficult,  showy — and  answering 
to  the  "  superb  exotics,"  hitherto  indefinite,  which  sur- 
round a  novel  heroine  of  the  good  old  expensive  type. 
The  only  thing  against  them  is  their  sesquipedalian  names ; 
and  some  of  these,  the  Icrlias,  derides,  and  lycastes,  could 
hardly  be  more  graceful.  From  odonto-glossums,  cypri- 
pediums,  phalanopsis,  and  such  like  mastodons  of  voca- 
tives, good  taste  deliver  us!  Should  it  become  chic  to 
know  these  flowers  by  name,  we  may  expect  to  hear  the 
drawing-room  slanging  them  after  the  nursery  florist  style, 
where,  as  one  waits  for  cut  flowers,  she  may  hear  the  fore- 
man demanding,  "  Five  more  dontoglosh,  three  cyps, 
and  them  il'nops,"  together  with  an  order  for  a  "  basket 
o'  Jacks  and  Fenians,"  the  latter  being  a  flight  of  fancy 
for  Jacqueminot  and  Marshal  Neil  roses. 


There  is  nothing  more  distressing  than  having  to  listen 
to  a  lot  of  chatter  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  con- 
versation. Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
some  ladies,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  long  disser- 
tation. The  only  statement  made  was,  "  Our  bird  eat  a 
fly;  it  acted  as  an  emetic."  Then  each  member  of  the 
family  described  the  exact  position  the  bird  was  in,  and 
just  how  the  fly  lighted  near  enough  to  be  "  cat,"  together 
with  speculations,  deduc  tions  and  conclusions  as  to  why 
"  it  acted  as  an  emetic."  Once  or  twice  I  ventured  to 
make  an  irrelevant  remark,  which  was  received  with  an 
ominous  silence — one  of  those  silences  you  feel.  These 
women  are  monomaniacs  on  the  subject  of  "  being  wom- 
anly," and  cultivate  a  thoroughly  false  manner  and  habit 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  "soft  and  womanly."  I 
am  quite  willing  to  agree  that  it  is  soft,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  any  sense  becoming.  I  have  little  patience 
or  sympathy  with  the  "  strong  weaknesses  "  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Dunniway  has  said  so  much  about,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
women  who  are  so  soft  and  clinging  are  any  better  types 
of  wife  and  motherhood  than  the  sensible,  strong  and 
self-reliant  woman  who  is  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
women  who  are  so  sweet  and  submissive  have  some  of  the 
most  contemptible  faults  imaginable,  and  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  full  of  petty  meannesses  that  a  nobler, 
broader  nature  would  not  tolerate.  They  are  models  of 
virtue,  are  modest,  and  never  have  an  idea  above  pots 
and  kettles.  Hopelessly  helpless  exactly  describes  them. 
They  are  not  proficient  in  any  one  branch  of  house- 
wifery, know  nothing  of  the  outside  world,  and  very  little 
correctly  of  the  domestic.  Still  they  are  womanly — 
offensively  so.  F.  E.  W. 
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The  last  thing  at  night  after  saying  their  prayers,  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  include  a  petition 
that  the  Lord  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  way,  Mr. 
Frederick  Wilkins  said  to  his  wife,  with  an  accent  of  in- 
describable relief,  "  lane,  we  don't  owe  anybody  a  dol- 
lar!" 

"  Oh,  dear,  isn't  it  a  good  thing  to  think  of ! "  answered 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  in  the  darkness;  from  which  one  may  infer 
that  Frederick  had  successfully  formulated  her  reflections. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  soon  afterward  fell  asleep, 
there  was  an  expression  of  content  on  their  commonplace 
faces,  from  which  the  angels  on  duty  there  doubtless  ob- 
tained as  much  pleasure  as  they  received  from  the  fitful 
smiles  wreathing  the  rosy  lips  of  the  three  slumbering 
children  in  the  neighboring  room.  In  their  dreams,  how- 
ever, these  married  people  fell  back  into  old  troubles, 
with  indignant  retailers  to  be  mollified  and  minatory  writs 
and  satanic  bailiffs  hovering  dimly  around.  After  these 
nightmares,  from  which  Mr.  Wilkins  awoke  with  a  groan 
and  his  Jane  with  stifled  tears,  the  streaming  daylight 
lifted  up  their  hearts  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  they  jumped 
out  of  bed  as  happy  as  bobolinks,  because  the  pleasure  of 
being  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  freedom  made  their 
wish  have  the  longest  possible  day. 

In  their  struggle  they  had  not  been  consoled  by  any 
feeling  that  their  debts  had  been  incurred  through  heroic 
indorsation  of  some  dear  friend's  paper,  through  assist- 
ance given  to  relatives  in  distress,  or  from  any  lofty  motive 
whatever.  "  I  was  a  fool,"  would  Mr.  Wilkins  remark  in 
reference  to  their  first  three  years  of  wedded  extravagance. 
"We  were  both  geese,"  would  Jane  respond,  willing  to 
assume  only  a  divided  responsibility.  "  But,  then,"  she 
would  add,  "  the  children  will  be  the  better  for  it,  for  we 
did  obtain  a  recognized  social  position."  That  was  their 
one  consolation.  Everybody  in  Torhamton  who  was 
anybody  kept  up  that  acquaintance  with  the  Wilkinses, 
which  had  been  intimate  association  when  the  young 
couple  went  to  everything  and  gave  the  nicest  kind  of 
little  select  parties  themselves.  Hence,  during  the  years 
of  their  struggle  with  debt,  they  had  been  harassed  by 
anxiety  to  keep  up  appearances.  On  this  matter  Jane 
did  not  reason  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  cant 
of  the  anti-conventional  moralist. 

"  Yes,  we  might  pay  everything  at  once  if  we  sold  our 
furniture  and  took  a  cheap  house  in  a  nasty  neighbor- 
hood," she  said,  when  Frederick  hinted  at  that  plan. 
"  But  we  can't  afford  to  do  any  such  thing.  Everybody 
knows  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  live  here,  and  bring  up 
the  children  respectably.  It  would  be  an  awfully  bad 
thing  for  them  if  we  went  to  a  horrid  low  street.  All  our 
friends  would  drop  us." 
"  Not  our  real  friends,"  remonstrated  Frederick. 
"Oh,  well,  our  acquaintances  would ;  and  we  can  keep 
our  real  friends  just  as  well  here.  If  we  don't  keep  our 
acquaintances,  we  cannot  increase  the  number  of  our 
real  friends;"  with  which  reasoning  she  triumphantly  dis- 
posed of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  went  on — 

"Then  everybody  that  dropped  us  would  justify  it  by 
abusing  us  for  having  got  into  debt.  As  long  as  we  put  a 
good  face  on  it  nobody  will  know  our  troubles.  Besides 
if  it  were  town  talk  that  you  had  made  a  mess  of  your 
affairs  it  would  hurt  you  at  the  bank,  dear.  Don't  you 
remember  the  Chollops?  Why,  when  they  moved  into 
that  low  street  you  told  me  that  the  other  men  in  the 
bank  began  to  think  of  Mr.  Chollop  as  a  shady  com- 
panion. Then  the  directors  got  the  opinion  somehow, 
and  Mr.  Chollop  had  to  go  away  because  his  prospects 
were  destroyed.  I'm  afraid  a  public  confession  would 
hurt  your  chances  of  promotion." 

"That's  what  troubles  me  more  than  anything,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  senior  teller  in  the  Torhamton 
bank. 

"  Yes,  we  can't  afford  to  own  up  beaten,"  resumed 
Jane.  "  We  can  live  very  cheaply  here.  My  gowns  will 
do  for  ever  so  long,  and  you  have  lots  of  clothes.  I  will 
do  without  a  girl — I  don't  mind  the  work  a  bit — and  the 
woman  who  comes  to  wash  can  do  the  scrubbing.  As 
long  as  we  keep  this  house  and  it  looks  just  as  usual, 
everybody  will  think  just  as  much  of  us  as  they  do  now. 
They'll  think  we're  economizing — there's  nothing  really 
disreputable  in  that,  you  know,  dear." 

"If  we  only  could,  and  be  honest,"  said  Frederick, 
whose  disposition  was  to  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
and  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  Jane's  managing  abilities. 

"  We  can,"  she  answered.  "  Honest !  The  idea  !  We 
will  pay  our  debts,  every  cent.  Why,  I  would  go  to  any 
street — yes,  I'd  take  in  washing  if  there  were  no  other 
way.  But  there  is.  There's  no  use  committing  suicide 
and  destroying  the  children's  chances,  too,  if  we  can  pay 
everybody  by  gaining  a  little  time.  Oh,  we  can  be 
honest  and  respected,  too." 

"  Perhaps — the  combination  is  not  entirely  impossible," 
he  answered,  dubiously. 

"  Now,  just  let  me  manage,"  said  Jane,  and  there  was 
no  more  talk  of  immediate  surrender. 

The  victory  had  been  achieved,  as  has  already  been 
recorded.   Three  years  of  pinching  did  it,  for  the  debts 


that  looked  so  enormous  to  the  Wilkinses  when  they  first 
went  seriously  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  were 
represented  by  a  sum  that  would  have  looked  absurdly 
small  to  any  of  the  professional  bankrupts,  who  in  those 
days  lived  magnificently,  and  called  themselves  merchants 
in  the  intervals  between  their  periodical  compromises  or 
assignments.  Three  years  of  old  clothes;  three  years 
with  next  to  no  play ;  three  years  of  coal  carrying,  cinder 
sifting,  boot  blacking,  and  kindling  splitting  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Wilkins;  three  years  of  broiling,  baking,  dish- 
washing, and  contriving  by  Mrs.  Jane;  three  years  of 
dread  that  some  creditor  would  bring  suit ;  three  years  of 
regular  distribution  pro  rata  of  Fred's  salary  on  the  2d  of 
every  month — and,  behold!  they  had  reached  that  2d  of 
July  when  they  congratulated  themselves  that  they  owed 
nobody  a  dollar.  At  first  the  turning  of  the  lane  seemed 
ages  ahead ;  then,  when  they  saw  that  they  should  escape, 
frugality  became  a  religion,  so  eager  were  they  to  reach 
the  end  and  breathe  again.  The  last  thirty  dollars  of 
debt  weighed  on  them  more  irksomely  than  all  had  at 
first,  and  when  Frederick  Wilkins  flourished  that  receipt, 
too,  round  his  head,  Jane  just  fell  into  his  arms  and  cried. 

"  We  will  never,  never,  never  buy  anything  again — not 
the  least  thing,  ever  again — except  for  cash,"  said  Wilkins, 
solemnly. 
"  Never,  never!"  repeated  Jane. 
"And  now,"  said  she,  some  hours  afterward,  after 
putting  the  children  to  bed,  "  now  you  can  have  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.  "  Poor  boy,  you're  just  dreadfully 
shabby! " 

"  I  believe  I  must,"  asserted  Frederick,  "  next  month, 
when  I  can  pay  cash.  The  fellows  at  the  bank  are 
grieved  about  this  old  coat,  I  know,  and  I  don't  think 
the  manager  himself  is  quite  pleased  with  my  seediness." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  get  a  suit  at  once,"  she  ob- 
served. 

"  Well,  Jane!  On  credit.  We  have  just  enough 
money  to  keep  agoing  with  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
Jane!  No,  no  !  We  don't  owe  anybody  a  dollar.  Let 
us  have  that  to  say  every  night,  no  matter  what  else." 
And  they  said  it  with  the  delight  that  has  been  re- 
corded. 

Next  morning,  when  the  Wilkinses  were  at  breakfast, 
the  postman  gave  a  vicious  pull  at  the  bell-handle. 

"  Why,"  cried  Frank,  in  great  glee,  coming  back  from 
the  door  with  the  letters,  "  here's  one  from  Mr.  Gold- 
craft!  "  and,  slicing  the  envelope  in  a  twinkling,  he  read 
aloud : 

Thh  Lodc;e,  July  i. 
My  Dear  Wilkins:  Mrs.  Goldcraft  asks  me  to  request  you 
to  look  after  a  little  Commission  for  her.  Last  time  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Wilkins  they  had  some  talk  about  a 
cabinet  in  your  drawing-room — an  ebonized  article  with  gilt 
carving,  my  wife  says,  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  mentioned  was  made 
from  her  own  design  by  some  mechanic.  Will  you  kindly  order 
one  precisely  similar  from  the  same  man,  and  let  him  send  it  here 
as  soon  as  possible  ?  You  must  blame  Mrs.  Wilkins's  excellent 
taste  for  leading  me  to  ask  you  to  take  this  trouble.  We  are  all 
very  well,  and  enjoying  the  country  more  than  ever — the  new- 
house  being  very  comfortable.  I  will  not  be  back  in  town  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  but  that  will  be  time  enough  to  look 
after  your  interests  in  a  certain  direction.  Very  truly  yours, 

Jonas  G.  Goldcraft. 

"  He  means  the  accountant's  desk,"  cried  Mr..  Wilkins, 
with  enthusiasm.  "  I  heard  yesterday  that  Bingle  was  to 
be  made  cashier.  By  Jove!  if  Goldcraft  backs  me  I'm 
sure  of  the  vacancy.    Isn't  he  a  good  old  chap  ?  " 

"  And  then  it's  so  nice  of  Mrs.  Goldcraft  to  want  a 
cabinet  just  like  mine,"  said  Jane,  greatly  flattered. 
"  You  must  go  to  Bradder  on  your  way  down  town,  and 
tell  him  to  make  another  one  instantly." 
"  How  much  will  it  be  ?  " 

"  About  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars,  though  mine  only 
cost  thirty.    But  that  was  four  years  ago." 

"  It's  an  awful  price,"  said  Frederick,  who  had  learned 
the  value  of  money  since. 
"Well,  I  should  think  Mr.  Goldcraft  could  afford  it." 
"  Afford  it !    Rather.    I'd  just  like  to  know  what 
Goldcraft  couldn't  afford.    I  don't  see  how  such  a  good 
old  fellow  ever  got  to  be  so  rich." 

The  Wilkinses  were  entirely  happy,  fairly  basking  in 
the  sense  of  Mr.  Goldcraft 's  friendship  and  approval. 
He  was  the  greatest  financial  magnate  of  Torhamton,  the 
largest  stockholder,  and  the  President  of  the  Torhamton 
Bank.  If  he  were  going  to  take  up  Mr.  Wilkins,  there 
was  no  question  about  Bingle's  desk  falling  to  him  ;  why, 
even  the  managership  might  accrue  in  course  of  time! 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Goldcraft  was  almost  the  most  potent 
leader  of  Torhamton  society.  Every  time  she  entered 
Jane  Wilkins's  drawing-room  Jane  felt  confirmed  anew 
in  her  social  position.  Now  she  foresaw  herself  regarded 
by  all  the  bank  ladies  as  an  arbiter  of  taste,  when  they 
should  have  learned  not  only  that  that  cabinet — which 
some  of  them  had  admired  with  an  air  of  malicious 
amazement — had  been  approved  by  Mrs.  Goldcraft,  but 
that  she  had  actually  ordered  its  counterpart  for  her  new 
country-house,  which  everybody  knew  was  to  be  fur- 
nished in  the  most  expensive  phase  of  the  esthetic 
mania.  Jane  hurried  her  husband  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bradder  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  who 
employed  no  more  than  the  few  men  whom  he  could 
oversee  while  working  himself. '  He  was  proud  of  being 
a  hard  worker,  just  as  he  would  have  been  proud  of 
being  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  if  such  had  been  his  fate,  the 
truth  being  that  he  was  proud  of  being  Bradder.   He  | 


was  aggressively  independent,  and  at  all  times  ready  to 
lump  men  who  wore  neat  coats  and  clean  linen  with 
"  folks  as  lives  high-toned  and  goes  with  the  bigbugs  and 
doesn't  pay  their  bills."  As  Wilkins  entered  this  worthy 
man's  shop  he  reflected  with  pleasure  that  he  had  paid 
him  off  long  ago,  and  with  interest.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Bradder  had  a  less  pleasant  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances; in  fact,  as  Wilkins  had  paid  him  by  small 
installments,  he  scarcely  felt  that  he  had  been  paid  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  the  order  gloomily. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  don't  say  as  I  can't  do  the  job 
right  off,  so  be  as  I'm  going  to  be  paid  right  off.  Times 
is  hard.  My  men  get  their  money  every  Saturday 
night." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  your  money,  Mr.  Bradder,  as 
soon  as  the  cabinet  is  finished,"  answered  Mr.  Wilkins. 
"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Probably  he  expected  a  semi-apologetic  answer.  But 
Bradder  thought  of  Frederick  as  "slow  pay";  also  as 
"  one  of  these  yere  codfish  eristycrats."  Nevertheless, 
he  reflected  that  he  had  always  received  his  installments 
of  the  old  account  on  the  day  named  by  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"  If  you  say  the  job'll  be  paid  for  sure  when  its  finished 
complete,  I  dare  say  it'll  be  done  right  away,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Certainly.  Why  it's  for  Mr.  Goldcraft,"  answered 
Wilkins,  indignantly.  Now  Mr.  Goldcraft  had  hurt  Mr. 
Bradder's  feelings  very  much  on  a  certain  occasion  by 
giving  a  large  job  of  nice  paneling  to  a  lower  tenderer 
from  outside  Torhamton.  ' 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  no  Goldcrafts,"  said  he, 
gruffly.  "I'm  making  this  yere  article  of  furniture  for 
Mr.  Wilkins,  as  has  promised  to  pay  down  on  the  nail." 
"All  right,  then,"  and  Wilkins  walked  out  hastily. 
"  I  oughtn't  to  have  given  that  pig-headed  fellow  the 
work,"  he  said,  stopping  a  hundred  yards  away.  "  Fancy 
him  being  impudent  to  Mr.  Goldcraft!  However,  he  can 
do  it  better  than  anybody  else ;  "  and  again  he  went  on 
to  the  bank,  where,  learning  that  Bingle  was  really  to  be 
promoted,  he  at  once  formally  put  on  record  his  claim  to 
the  place  of  the  accountant.  In  the  evening,  when  he 
reported  Bradder's  remarks  to  Jane,  she  said : 

"  You  must  write  to  Mr.  Goldcraft  to-morrow,  and  ask 
him  to  send  the  money.    We  can't  spare  it." 

"  Why,  I  couldn't  write  to  him  in  that  way.  What 
would  he  think  of  me?  He  will  send  a  check  as  soon  as 
the  cabinet  is  delivered.  We  can  do  without  the  money 
for  a  couple  of  days." 

"  Ye-es,  for  a  couple  of  days.  Of  course,  he  wouldn't 
keep  us  waiting?  " 
"Waiting!  The  idea!  Goldcraft!" 
"  But  he  would  never  imagine  that  we  have  barely 
enough  to  get  along  on.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
mention  the  price  to  him?  Of  course,  you'll  have  to 
write  and  say  you  ordered  it." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan,"  Mr.  Wilkins  an- 
swered. 

But,  next  day,  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Goldcraft,  he 
found  he  could  not  specify  the  forty  dollars.  It  seemed 
absurd  to  mention  such  a  trifle  to  that  millionaire.  More- 
over, Wilkins  was  one  of  the  men  who  are  always  "  im- 
agining things."  To  mention  the  price  seemed  not  only 
like  dunning  Goldcraft  but  also  like  a  confession  of  his 
own  straits,  and  Wilkins  was  very  sensitive  about  crying 
"poverty "to  his  financial  superiors.  So  he  just  stated 
that  he  had  ordered  the  cabinet  from  Bradder,  who  would 
forward  it  in  a  fortnight. 

"Bradder!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Goldcraft  to  his  wife,  on 
reading  the  letter.  "That's  that  sulky  man.  I  didn't 
intend  to  let  him  touch  another  dollar  of  mine.  I  hope 
Wilkins  has  made  a  bargain.  It's  very  unbusinesslike  of 
him  not  to  mention  the  price.  That  Bradder  will  try  to 
swindle  me  in  the  bill;  you'll  see.  But  I  won't  let  him, 
that's  flat."  Mr.  Goldcraft  had  given  a  great  many  thou- 
sands to  charities,  but  to  pay  an  overcharge  was  abhor- 
rent to  his  business  principles.  He  concluded  not  to  ask 
Wilkins  about  the  price.  "  If  he  has  made  a  bargain,  it's 
all  right,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Goldcraft;  "  if  he  has  not,  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  cutting  down  the  man's  bill 
if  it's  too  high."  The  idea  that  Wilkins  would  undertake 
a  payment  on  his  account  could  never  have  entered  Mrs. 
Goldcraft 's  imagination. 

Every  morning  while  Bradder  was  engaged  on  the 
cabinet  Mr.  Wilkins  feverishly  looked  through  his  mail 
for  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goldcraft,  inquiring  the  cost  of  the 
thing. 

"  I'm  sure  you  should  write,  and  ask  him  to  send  the 
money,"  was  Jane's  firm  opinion.  But  now  Mr.  Wilkins 
found  that  quite  impossible.  "  It  would  be  positively 
rude,"  he  said,  "to  write  specially,  and  there's  no  way 
now  of  mentioning  the  money  incidentally.  I  can't  run 
the  risk  of  offending  him." 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  have  to  go  into  debt  again,"  pro- 
tested Jane. 

"No,  no!  When  the  cabinet  reaches  him  he  will 
certainly  ask  the  price,"  said  Fred  confidently,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  hurried  Bradder  up. 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  to  wait  for  this  money  for 
a  few  days,  Mr.  Bradder,"  said  Wilkins  when  the  job  was 
done,  holding  out  the  bills,  however,  to  preserve  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  not  keeping  faith. 
Mr.  Bradder's  sense  of  righteousness  was  offended. 
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Here,  he  reasoned,  was  a  wicked  attempt  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  money  which  Mr.  Goldcraft  had  of  course  sent 
through  the  Wilkins  channel. 

"  No,  I  ain't  going  to  wait  no  few  days,"  he  said, 
indignantly.  "Bargains  is  bargains.  You  said  pay  on 
the  nail;  you  pay  on  the  nail  according.  What  'ud  old 
man  Goldcraft  say  if  you  was  to  keep  me  out  of  this 
money?  " 

"  Confound  you  !  "  cried  Wilkins,  angrily.  "  You  don't 
imagine  that  if  Mr.  Goldcraft  had — — " 

But  he  stopped.    He  could  not  explain  to  Bradder. 

"  Send  the  cabinet  up  at  once,  by  express,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Two  days  afterward,  when  the  mail  brought  no  letter 
from  Mr.  Goldcraft,  the  Wilkinses  looked  extremely  blank. 
Next  day  when  the  story  was  repeated  Jane  burst  out 
crying:  "There's  only  half  a  dollar  left  in  my  purse," 
she  said,  "  and  I  can't  go  and  say  to  that  grocer  that  we 
want  credit  again.  We  need  ever  so  many  things,  too. 
I  hate  to  go  into  debt  at  the  stores  again." 

"Don't  do  it,  either,"  answered  Frederick.  "I  will 
look  out  and  borrow  some  money.  Come  down  to  the 
bank  about  noon,  and  I  shall  have  some." 

"Fred!  You  won't  borrow  from  your  cash? "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  horror. 

"  No.  I  suppose  I'm  a  fool  not  to;  the  other  fellows 
all  do,  when  they  want  a  little  money  for  a  few  days. 
But  it's  against  my  principles.  No,  I'll  borrow  from  some 
lellow.  There's  one  I've  often  lent  to;  if  I  can  only  find 
him!  It  won't  be  like  going  into  debt  again — especially 
as  Mr.  Goldcraft  owes  me  the  money." 

So  the  matter  was  arranged.  Jane  Wilkins  went  on 
dealing  with  her  grocer  and  butcher  and  baker  and 
candlestick-maker  in  the  firm  manner  which  becomes 
a  cash  customer,  and  nothing  came  from  Mr.  Goldcraft 
except  his  wife's  note  of  admiration  for  the  cabinet,  and 
his  renewal  of  the  promise  to  look  after  Mr.  Wilkins's 
interests  in  the  matter  of  the  accountant's  place. 

II. 

The  directors  of  the  Torhamton  Bank  prided  them- 
selves particularly  on  attending  to  the  minutae  of  its 
business,  which  meant  that  the  manager  was  accustomed 
to  ask  the  board's  approval  in  all  sorts  of  unimportant 
matters,  and  the  board,  in  important  affairs,  was  accus- 
tomed to  follow  his  advice,  which  he  always  took  care  to 
be  approved  by  Mr.  Goldcraft  beforehand.  In  the 
making  of  appointments  the  tradition  of  the  board  was 
to  be  singularly  cautious,  to  review  the  career  of  each 
official  up  for  promotion,  and  to  keep  ruthlessly  down 
every  employe  whose  habits  were  not  absolutely  above 
suspicion.  This  method  had  borne  its  proper  fruit ;  the 
board  had  very  few  petty  peculations  to  complain  of,  and 
the  few  heavy  defalcations  which  they  mourned  had  all 
been  accomplished  by  trusted  servants,  who  had  set  sus- 
picion at  rest  by  figuring  as  ardent  church  members  for 
years. 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Bingle  was  to  be  translated,  and 
his  place  of  accountant  to  be  filled,  Mr.  Goldcraft,  on 
reaching  town,  drove  straight  to  the  bank,  and  entering 
the  board-room,  found  his  brother  directors  already  as- 
sembled around  its  big  green-covered  table.  They  in- 
cluded the  conventional  assortment  of  solid  men,  who 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  principles  of  banking, 
but  everything  about  the  trades  in  which  they  had  made 
their  money.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Bonney,  the  retired 
ironmonger,  who  usually  opposed  Mr.  Goldcraft  in  a 
manner  so  indiscreet  that  he  was  considered  highly  valu- 
able by  that  gentleman,  whose  votes  and  proxies  had 
elected  him  for  several  years.  There  was  also  Mr.  Sed- 
ley  Pompon,  senior  partner  of  the  wealthy  firm  of  Pom- 
pon &  Shaver,  the  private  bankers,  who  had  such  an  as- 
tonishingly accurate  knowledge  of  Torhamton  that  they 
were  able  to  do  a  safe  and  very  profitable  business  in  bills 
which  the  mercantile  banks  would  not  look  at  without 
Pompon  &  Shaver's  indorsation.  Mr.  Pompon  was  a 
heavy,  round-shouldered,  clammy  man  of  50,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  a  complexion  of  tallow,  and  a  slow,  careful 
manner  of  speaking,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  busi- 
ness influence.  Being  a  professional  banker  and  very 
wealthy,  his  opinion  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  Mr. 
Goldcraft's,  and  one  of  Mr.  Pompon's  dearest  ambitions 
was  to  make  it  weigh  more. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Bingle's  promotion  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  manager  had  recommended  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wilkins  to  the  accountant's  desk,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Bonney  and  Mr.  Pompon  favored  Mr.  Slit,  the 
junior  teller.  The  other  directors  were  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Slit  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Pompon's  wife,  and  Mr. 
Pompon  judiciously  refrained  from  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Slit's  patron.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  deep  regret 
that  conscientious  scruples  prevented  his  support  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  claims. 

"  Why,  what  can  be  said  against  Mr.  Wilkins?  "  asked 
Mr.  Goldcraft,  in  surprise. 

For  answer,  Mr.  Pompon  drew  a  wallet  from  his  breast 
pocket,  and  very  deliberately  extracted  therefrom  a  prom- 
issory note  by  which  Frederick  Wilkins  engaged  to  pay 
Mr.  R.  Flush  forty  dollars,  in  thirty  days,  for  value  re- 
ceived. Now,  Mr.  R.  Flush  had  begun  life  with  excel- 
lent prospects,  which  he  had  marred  by  too  sedulous  cul- 
tivation of  sinful  games.  In  fact,  his  indulgence  in  the 
noble  exercise  which  General  Schenck  illustrated  to  the 


nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain  had  procured  for  Mr. 
Flush  the  title  of  Routine  Flush,  or  Flush  Royal,  and  a 
decidedly  shady  reputation. 

"  When  Shaver  drew  my  attention  to  this,  among  a 
number  of  smaller  notes  deposited  with  our  house  as  col- 
lateral by  Moss  Abrams,  I  must  say  I  was  exceedingly 
surprised  and  grieved,"  observed  Mr.  Pompon,  very 
slowly.    "  We  all  know  how  Flush  gets  his  living." 

Mr.  Goldcraft  had  been  inspecting  the  note  in  silent 
astonishment. 

"  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  unwise  to  ignore 
the  practice  of  gambling  by  the  officials  of  this  bank," 
concluded  Mr.  Pompon,  severely. 

"  But  this  is  not  proof,  you  know,  Pompon,"  said  Mr. 
Goldcraft,  in  a  tone  which  distinctly  belied  his  assertion. 
'•'  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort  about  Wilkins  be- 
fore." 

"It  is  not  a  legal  proof,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pompon. 
"  Not  legal  proof,  no.  But  other  facts  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  'Phis  board  is  aware  that  our  house  finds  it 
necessary  to  have  very  detailed  information  about  the 
business  of  retail  merchants — we  have  a  special  man,  in 
fact.  Now,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilkins  has 
been  for  years  on  the  books  of  no  less  than  twenty-three 
retailers — twenty-three  retailers,  sir!" 
.  Most  of  the  directors  had  begun  in  the  retail  line  them- 
selves, and  a  deep  sigh  went  around  the  table. 

"Well,  this  is  surprising,"  said  Mr.  Goldcraft.  "I 
could  have  sworn  that  he  was  a  very  economical  man. 
He  is  anything  but  dressy,  and  it  has  been  remarked  to 
me  that  his  wife  not  only  makes  her  own  clothes,  but  does 
her  own  housework." 

"True  enough,"  answered  Mr.  Pompon;  "he  is  even 
shabby,  sir,  shabby  in  a  degree  which  constitutes  a  posi- 
tive reflection  on  this  board,  sir.  I  have  remarked  it  fre- 
quently. So  is  his  wife.  A  good  woman,  sir,  an  excel- 
lent woman.  But  that  is  all  a  clean  confirmation  of  this 
note.  What  is  the  inference  when  we  find  one  of  our 
employes  living  penuriously,  denying  his  family  comforts, 
sir,  yet  owing  a  number  of  accounts,  and  giving  promis- 
sory notes  to  an  individual  who  is  notoriously  little  better 
than  a  professional  gambler.  What  is  the  inference,  sir? 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  a  fine  salary.  Where  does  his  money 
go?  tell  me  that!  Gentlemen," — and  here  Mr.  Pompon 
looked  impressively  round — "  we  are  aware  that  men  have 
to  pay  promptly  their  losses  at  the  gaming  table." 

"  Oh,  hold  on  Pompon,  you  are  going  too  fast,"  said 
Mr.  Goldcraft. 

"We  are  aware  of  that,  sir,"  went  on  Mr.  Pompon, 
disregarding  the  protest.  "And  will  any  one  tell  me  that 
it  can  be  safe  to  place  such  men  in  position  of  higher 
responsibility?  No,  sir;  this  bank  has  a  well  defined 
policy  in  that  matter.  It  is  a  safe  policy.  A  large  part 
of  our  funds  might  be  lost  to  Mr.  Flush  in  a  single  night, 
sir !  How  far  away  is  the  boundary  line,  I  should  like  to 
ask? 

"  I  move  that  Mr.  Slit  be  made  accountant,"  said  Mr. 
Bonney  again. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Goldcraft.  "  I  confess  I  am 
staggered.  Mr.  Pompon  has  probably  done  this  board  a 
considerable  service.  Mr.  Pompon  is  probably  right.  If 
so,  we  had  better  find  another  teller.  But  let  us  not  con- 
demn Wilkins  unheard;  let  us  give  him  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain, if  any  explanation  can  be  imagined.  Suppose  we 
send  out  for  him.    Let  us  have  Wilkins  in." 

"All  right,"  said  Pompon,  who  really  believed  this 
theory;  "  have  him  in  by  all  means." 

When  Mr.  Wilkins  received  the  message  the  men  in  the 
office  instantly  tendered  -him  their  congratulations. 
"  You've  got  Bingle's  desk,"  said  they.  He  entered  the 
room  flushed  with  this  anticipation,  expecting  that  some 
compliments  might  even  be  bestowed  on  his  careful  dis- 
charge of  duties. 

Not  a  friendly  face  was  turned  on  Wilkins  as  he  came 
in.  The  manager  looked  daggers.  Mr.  Bonney  grinned 
maliciously.  Mr.  Pompon,  tilted  back  in  his  chair, 
studied  the  ceiling ;  Mr.  Goldcraft  gazed  rigidly  at  the 
opposite  wall.    Wilkins  felt  a  chill  creeping  over  him. 

"  You  are  probably  aware,"  said  Mr.  Goldcraft,  coldly, 
"  that  the  question  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Bingle  is  before 
the  board." 

"So  I  understand,  sir." 

"  You  are  also  aware  of  the  solicitude  with  which  this 
board  reviews  the  private  character  of  its  employes." 

"Iam,  sir,"  answered  Wilkins,  with  an  astonished 
flush,  which  the  directors  marked  as  confirming  Mr. 
Pompon. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Goldcraft,  holding  out  the  note, 
"  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  account  for  that? " 

Wilkins  turned  very  pale.  "  I— I— this  is  a  private 
matter,"  he  said,  in  much  embarrassment. 

"  Very  well.  We  will  leave  it  so,  if  you  choose.  But 
I  may  tell  you  that  your  interests  arc  gravely  compro- 
mised." 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Wilkins  in  dismay.  "Is 
there  any  harm  in  borrowing  a  trifle  from  a  friend?" 

"  You  are  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Flush,  then,"  put  in 
Pompon,  sarcastically. 

"  Well,  no,  not  lately.  Hut  we  went  to  college  to- 
gether. I've  scarcely  seen  anything  of  him  for  some 
years,  but  as  I  had  often  lent  him  small  sums  i  looked 
him  up  when  I  wanted  a  short  loan.    He  was  the  only 


man  I  thought  of — I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  borrowing." 

"Oh,  pshaw!"  said  Pompon.    "We  all  know  how 
your  friend  lives." 

"  I— I  believe  he  is  rather  fast,"  said  Wilkins,  who 
economies  had  taken  him  much  away  from  men's  gossip. 

"  He's  next  to  a  professional  gambler,  sir!"  roared 
( loldcraft. 

Wilkins  in  amazement  saw  instantly  the  bearing  of  the 
statement. 

"  You— surely  you  don't  suppose  I  play  cards  for 
money  ? "  he  said. 

"  That  has  seemed  highly  probable,"  put  in  Mr.  Pom- 
pon, "  especially  as  Moss  Abrams  told  Mr.  Shaver  that 
this  note,  with  several  others  that  he  did  for  Flush,  repre- 
sented winnings." 

"Why,  what  can  we  believe?"  said  Goldcraft.  "If 
you  can  explain  I  am  sure  this  board  will  be  pleased." 

"There's  nothing  to  explain — nothing  more  than  I 
have  said.  I  wanted  a  little  money  and  went  to  Flush, 
giving  the  note  as  a  mere  memorandum.  That's  the 
whole  story." 

The  directors  looked  incredulous. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Goldcraft,  "  as  your  interests  are  at 
stake  you  might  tell  how  you  came  to  be  in  need  of 
money.    Are  you  in  debt  ? " 

"  Except  that  note,  I  don't  owe  anybody  a  cent,"  said 
Wilkins,  and  Pompon  shook  his  head,  as  though  saying 
wliat  a  liar  !    Wilkins  noticed  the*  gesture  and  went  on. 

"  Since  my  private  affairs  are  up  for  discussion,  I  may 
say  that  1  found  myself  deeply  in  debt  about  three  years 
ago.  Since  then  my  household  has  been  conducted  with 
such  rigid  economy  that  I  paid  off  every  creditor  prin- 
cipal and  interest  this  month." 

Mr.  Goldcraft  shook  the  note  significantly. 

"  If  you  really  insist  on  it  I  will  explain  that,  too," 
said  Wilkins,  and  could  not  help  smiling.  Mr.  Gold- 
craft thought  the  smile  flippant. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  I'd  rather  tell  you  privately,  Mr.  Goldcraft,"  said 
Wilkins,  recoiling  from  putting  the  President  in  what  he 
imagined  would  be  an  awkward  position. 

"  And  I  prefer  to  hear  you  now,"  answered  Goldcraft. 

"  If  you  think,  sir,  you  may  sec  how  it  is  yourself," 
said  Frederick. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Goldcraft,  again. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it.  A  gentleman  whom  I  hold 
in  the  deepest  respect  wrote  to  me  early  this  month,  ask- 
ing me  to  order  a  certain  article  from  Bradder,  the  " 

"  Hold  on,  hold  on  ! "  shouted  Goldcraft,  bringing  his 
fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  and  bursting  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  in  which  Wilkins  joined. 

"  Why,  hang  it  all,  Wilkins  has  been  paying  my  debts ! 
Give  me  that  note,  Pompon.  He's  borrowed  from  Flush 
to  pay  for  a  cabinet  for  my  wife.  You  confounded  young 
fool!"  said  he,  jumping  up  and  shaking  Wilkins's  hand, 
"why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  to  pay  Bradder? 
Get  out,  now,  and  we  will  finish  our  business." 

"  Yes,  I'm  accountant,"  said  Frederick  to  Jane  that 
evening.  "  But  it  was  a  close  thing ;  "  and  he  related  the 
afternoon's  occurrences. 

"  Didn't  I  say,  you  goose,  that  you  should  have  told 
Mr.  Goldcraft?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins,  triumphantly. 


"  Plumbing  "  seems  a  simple  affair.  It  is  mainly  a  pipe 
running  out  of  the  house.  But  to  make  this  pipe  tight, 
and  to  keep  it  closed  at  the  house  end  when  not  in  use, 
is  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  of  ordinary  life. 
The  master  may  want  to  do  good  work,  but  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  good  hands;  he  may  be  unable  to  get  good 
material ;  he  may  not  know  what  good  work  is ;  he  may 
be  forced  to  do  as  poor  work  as  the  investor  wants  him 
to;  or  he  (the  plumber)  may  be  a  vile  robber,  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  pay  for  costly  work,  and  then  leave  a 
leaky  or  a  broken  pipe  under  the  floor  or  in  a  partition, 
where  it  will  work  death  to  little  children  and  destruction 
to  human  happiness.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  people 
generally,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  pour  some  aro- 
matic tincture,  followed  by  hot  water,  down  their  waste- 
pipe — peppermint,  the  plumbers  themselves  use.  A 
strong  smell  of  the  tincture  about  the  premises  thereafter 
would  mean  a  leaky  pipe.  In  nine  out  of  ten  houses, 
too,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  needed  water  runs  into  the 
soil-pipe.  Frequent  baths  should  be  encouraged,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  flush  the  waste-conductor.  It 
is  a  common  city  ordinance  nowadays  to  make  the  soil- 
pipe  run  through  the  roof  for  ventilation.  Although  this 
increases  the  danger  from  frost  in  the  winter,  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  it  makes,  and  all  houses  not  so  arranged 
ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  health  authorities.  _  No 
one  need  fear  the  presence  of  a  stationary  wash-basin  in 
his  room  if  it  be  properly  fitted  with  a  ball-trap.  A  little 
popular  attention  to  the  subject  of  house-drainage  and 
house-drying  in  hot  weather  (where  the  house  is  of  brick), 
would  soon  stop  the  present  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in 
northern  cities. — Current. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  a  recent  session,  having  grown  weary  of  the  annual  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  of  having  organ-music  in  a 
church,  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  66,  a  motion  depre- 
cating the  reopening  of  the  question.  One  hard-headed 
elder  declared  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  an  organ 
was  an  idol,  and  that  those  who  adopted  it  in  the  worship 
of  God  were  partial  idolators.  He  said  that  praising  God 
with  an  organ  was  just  as  absurd  as  praying  to  God  with 
a  windmill,  after  the  manner  of  thefcTartars. 
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THE  EVIL  AT  HOME. 


The  intense  horror  created  in  England  during  the  last 
few  days,  by  the  revelations  made  in  the  PaS  Mall 
Gazette  of  -the  traffic  in  young  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, has  extended  to  these  shores.  The  telegraph  has 
dulv  informed  us  of  the  gross  immoralities  practiced  in 
the  British  metropolis,  and  in  unmeasured  terms  of  cen- 
sure the  public  press  has  recorded  its  condemnation. 
This  condemnation  has  been  well  expressed  by  the  se- 
vere comments  of  our  newspapers.  Such  disapproval,  we 
hold,  is  in  order,  particularly  when  there  is  question  of 
public  morality,  and  when  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  human  family.  Might  we  not, 
however,  without  going  so  far  from  home,  find  at  our  own 
doors  abundant  matter  to  censure  ?  Might  we  not,  with- 
out throwing  stones  at  our  neighbors,  find  breaches  to  re- 
pair in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  dwellings  ?  We  think 
there  is  right  here  in  San  Francisco  an  evil  which  needs 
a  strong  and  immediate  reprobation ;  an  evil  which, 
though  it  may  seem  hidden,  is  none  the  less  dangerous, 
none  the  less  accessible.  Furthermore,  this  evil  requires 
vigorous  and  repeated  attack  and  determined  resistance, 
if  a  very  important  element  of  our  community  is  worth 
preserving  in  moral  health.  We  refer  to  the  dives  and 
holes,  commonly  called  concert  halls  or  variety  theaters, 
that  infest  many  quarters  of  the  city.  These  resorts,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  long  resident  here,  are 
worse  than  the  gambling  hells  of  thirty  years  ago.  They 
are  a  blot  on  the  city's  fame,  a  standing  reproach  to  any 
community,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bold  defiance  to  a 
people  thought  to  be  law-abiding  and  self-respecting. 
They  ensnare  the  young,  the  idle  and  the  unwary.  They 
pander  to  the  lowest  tastes,  whilst  leading  to  destruction 
numbers  of  young  men  and  boys,  who  find  pleasure,  per- 
haps, but  often  ruin,  in  frequenting  them. 

This  is  not  an  idle  question,  but  one  deserving  careful 
attention,  for  it  involves  the  moral  safety,  the  moral 
health,  of  many  a  promising  young  man,  and  the  rescue, 
perhaps,  from  a  life  of  shame  and  disgrace,  of  many  a 
bright  flower  of  womanhood.  The  evil  we  speak  of  is 
not  far  away — certainly  not  as  far  as  England ;  and  though 
the  type  of  crime  here  and  there  may  not  stand  with  life- 
like similarity  of  feature,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  class,  and 
in  the  end  productive  of  like  results — the  ruin  of  those 
who  are  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  future. 

To  enter  one  of  these  dens  costs  nothing,  for  in  bold 
letters — with  the  sign  plainly  visible — the  announcement 
is  made,  "Admission  free."  Usually,  in  these  places 
there  is  a  small  stage,  from  which  wretched  actors  and 
actresses  endeavor  to  attract  attention  by  lewd  jokes  and 
double-meaning  jests,  which  are  so  palpably  bald  and 
revolting  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  The 
performance  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  entertainment. 
The  waiter  girls  who  supply  bad  liquors  and  cigars  at 
double  their  value;  who  go  about  seeking,  by  display  of 
scant  costume  or  its  almost  total  absence,  to  win  the 
smiles,  the  beer,  and  the  money  of  hundreds  of  admirers 
— this  is  the  feature  that  attracts,  and  this  is  the  enter- 
tainment that  demoralizes.  What  a  place  for  a  young 
man  to  spend  his  evening !  What  a  place  for  a  young 
woman  to  earn  a  livelihood !  And  yet  this  thing  is  done, 
done  nightly,  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  and  the  City 
Fathers ;  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  occurrence  is 
winked  at,  and  only  an  occasional  note  of  warning  is 
sounded  by  the  public  press. 

The  young  men  who  visit  these  vile  dens  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  all  bad,  and  we  presume,  too,  that  among 
the  girls  who  thus  win  their  sin-stained  and  embittered 
bread  there  may  be  found  some  who,  to  say  the  least,  are 
redeemable.  Will  no  one  stretch  out  a  kindly  hand  ? 
Will  no  one  help  to  lessen  the  evil  as  it  exists,  and,  by  re- 
moving the  hurtful  cause,  prevent  the  evil  effect  ?  These 
questions  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of  those  in  au- 
thority, for  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility. 

Unfortunate  girls,  upon  whom  an  unpitying  world  is 
disposed  to  look  harshly  and  to  condemn !  did  some  one 
but  come  to  your  rescue,  whilst  there  is  yet  time,  how 
much  of  agony  might  you  be  spared;  how  much  sui- 


cide there  might  be  to  chronicle,  and  how  many  less 
unknown  beautiful,  upturned  faces  there  might  be  to  fill 
the  hard  sleeping-rests  of  the  merciless  morgue!  Unless 
some  timely  succor  be  near  at  hand,  your  descent  to 
lower  depths  is  certain,  and  your  erring  feet  will  stray  in 
the  way  you  have  started,  until  in  the  end  you  are  led  to 
the  bagnio,  then  to  the  public  hospital,  then  to  the  dis- 
secting-table,  and  thence,  all  that  is  left — to  the  potter's 
field. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  most  of  the  dives  of  this  city 
there  is  carried  on  a  trade  which,  if  not  pronounced  and 
outspoken  and  subject  to  arrest,  as  on  the  street,  is  so  un- 
pleasantly near  that  vocation  that  a  man  must  be  blind 
or  devoid  of  any  kind  of  observation  to  call  it  out  of  its 
proper  name.  The  private  boxes,  rent  free,  their  use  and 
institution  to  conceal  practices  which  even  vice  seeks 
to  cover.  Of  these  decency  forbids  mention,  and  the 
curtain  of  shame  is  drawn,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  by 
silence,  what  the  authorities  permit  to  go  on  nightly 
before  their  eyes,  without  uttering  a  word.  Who  keeps 
these  places  is,  no  doubt,  well  known.  That  they  are 
reaping  a  fortune  there  is  no  question,  for  they  are  well 
patronized.  That  the  proprietors  of  such  establishments 
are  morally  murdering  hundreds  of  our  youth,  there  can 
be  no  contradiction.  That  these  sinks  of  iniquity  ought 
to  be  abolished  as  a  crying  nuisance  to  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  exist,  and  also  for  more  urgent  and  valid 
reasons,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  guardians  of  the 
law  and  the  custodians  of  public  morality. 


LET  PERSONALITIES  STOP. 

A  certain  judge  in  this  city  once  rendered  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  were  its  stock 
in  trade,  which  it  had  the  right  to  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. To  an  extent,  this  is  a  correct  principle;  but  it  can 
be  abused,  and  is  sometimes  tortured  into  license.  A 
newspaper,  as  we  hold,  has  the  right  to  "rent "its  col- 
umns in  a  business  way;  to  take  pay  for  articles  fostering 
legitimate  enterprises;  or,  even— if  put  in  distinguishable 
type,  showing  the  article  to  be  an  advertisement — to  puff 
a  patent  medicine.  But  when,  in  thus  espousing  a  cause 
for  coin,  a  leading  and  influential  journal  descends  to 
personalities  against  those  whose  interests  may  be  inimi- 
cal or  opposed  to  the  interest  championed  by  the  news- 
paper, it  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

San  Francisco  is  no  longer  a  mere  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  a  great  and  growing  metropolis,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  frontier  have  given  way  to  the  more  gentle  and 
soothing  ways  of'moral  suasion,  in  place  of  the  six-shooter 
in  the  physical  and  invective  in  the  moral  sense.  Time 
was  in  San  Francisco  when  the  citizen's  first  glance 
at  his  morning  paper  was  a  search  for-  the  epithets  which 
his  newspaper  would  hurl  at  its  rival  around  the  corner, 
and  then  he  hunted  the  paper  through  to  see  if  it  had  any 
account  of  the  peccadilloes  or  shortcomings  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor.  This  was  what  was  called  **  spicy  "  or 
"  sensational."  The  day  for  that  sort  of  journalism  has 
passed,  and  the  newspaper  that  endeavors  to  perpetuate 
it  is  behind  the  times.  A  persistence  in  personal  journal- 
ism can  have  none  but  bad  results.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  Vigilance  Committee  up  to  almost  the  present 
writing,  we  have  seen  it  eventuate  in  bad  blood,  blood- 
shed, bickering,  bludgeoning,  cutting  and  shooting. 

The  mission  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  to  give  the  news, 
not  to  abuse.  It  has  the  province  of  applying  the  last 
when,  being  fortified  with  the  proofs,  it  finds  that  the 
public  is  being  injured;  but  it  has  no  right  to  assume  or 
assert  that  those  whose  interests  lie  contrary  to  its  own 
are  dangerous  members  of  society,  simply  because  it  has 
received  pay  to  advocate  the  other  side.  Recent  events 
in  San  Francisco  have  shown  that  the  public  frown  on 
personal  journalism,  and  that  our  best  citizens  refuse  to 
uphold  it  when  it  has  resulted  in  violence  toward  the 
aggressor  by  the  aggrieved,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  jury  to  convict  an  individual  who  resents  the 
fact  that  he  or  his  has  been  made  a  target  for  the  misdi- 
rected license  of  the  press. 

No  sensible  or  right-minded  man  can  reasonably  object 
to  the  scoring  by  the  press  of  either  a  man  or  a  corporation 
whose  acts  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity; but  the  criticism  should  be  confined  to  irrefutable 
facts,  or  it  fails  of  its  object,  and  lays  the  paper  indulging 
in  it  open  to  the  suspicion  of  malicious  or  mercenary 
motives.  In  either  case  the  individual  has  but  slight 
means  of  redress  through  the  courts.  We  have  our  laws 
and  our  courts  of  law,  our  jury  system  and  our  judicial 
system ;  but  the  individual,  no  matter  how  wealthy  and 
influential,  has  but  small  recourse  through  the  medium  of 
the  law  against  a  powerful  and  leading  newspaper.  With 
1  some  newspapers  a  libel  suit  is  hailed  as  an  advertisement, 


and  it  is  a  newspaper  boast  that  the  man  who  brings  a 
libel  suit  generally  "gets  left." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  sometimes  men,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  shafts  of  a  newspaper,  turn  to  violence 
to  redress  their  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  or  that  juries 
refuse  to  convict  the  man  who  thus  attempts  to  right  what 
he  considers  his  grievance? 

For  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  San  Francisco,  in 
the  interest  of  good  order,  in  the  name  of  decency,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  era  of  strictly  personal  journalism  has 
departed  from  this  city  forever,  and  that  the  sad  and 
severe  lessons  of  the  past  will  be  heeded,  to  the  end  that 
we  shall  have  a  purer,  a  better,  a  higher  journalism, 
which  shall  evolve  newspapers  which  will  give  the  news, 
and,  in  the  discussion  of  men  and  matters  give  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  without  fear,  favor,  prejudice  or  self-inter- 
est, and  with  the  hope  only  of  the  reward  that  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 


CULTURE  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

The  question  has  been  often  discussed  whether  the 
modern  pulpit  has  not  lost  its  influence  over  the  masses. 
With  the  light  of  history  for  a  guide,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  times  are  sadly  changed  since  Paul  spoke  at  Athens, 
or,  still  later,  when  John  Knox  preached  before  Mary  of 
Scotland,  or  when  old  Latimer,  at  Paul's  Cross,  denounced 
the  follies  of  his  age.  To-day,  for  instance,  in  this  city 
there  are  many  royal  Davids;  but  how  few  prophetic 
Nathans  are  there  who  dare  to  utter  to  any  one  of  them, 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  Some  ministers,  it  is  true,  have  a 
large  following,  but  chiefly  for  their  eccentricities,  arid  by 
no  means  on  account  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence. A  very  large  and  socially  respectable  portion  of 
the  community  are  not  church-goers  at  all,  whilst  many 
a  man  who  goes  there  has  been  known  to  creep  out  sur- 
reptitiously before  the  sermon  began.  Men  in  our  age 
listen  to  sermons  because  it  is  thought  a  correct  and  repu- 
table conventionality,  rather  than  because  they  think  this 
the  only  way  of  keeping  their  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Christianity  alive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deprecate  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
the  clergy  to  account  for  the  decadence  of  pulpit  power. 
The  diffusion  of  education  has  entirely  changed  the  re- 
lations of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  daily  and 
weekly  press  has  become,  more  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, a  powerful  factor  to  level  this  distinction  between 
the  cleric,  with  full  knowledge  on  one  side,  and  the 
layman,  without  it  on  the  other,  so  that  to-day,  knowledge, 
critkism,  logic  and  literary  culture  are  shared,  not  as  of 
old,  by  the  clergy  alone,  but  by  the  laity  as  well.  The 
clerical  office  exists  for  very  useful  purposes,  the  chief  of 
which,  as  an  eminent  English  divine  has  stated, 
"should  be  the  preservation  of  Christian  learning  by  an 
order  of  men  specially  set  apart  for  study  and  the  teach- 
ing of  others."  The  clergyman,  we  hold,  in  order  to 
teach  others  effectually,  should  be  himself  a  patient 
student  all  his  life ;  he  should  rise  early  and  watch  late ; 
he  should  be  vigilant  like  Hannibal,  active  as  the  great 
Napoleon,  a  student  like  Newman,  self-denying  as  Man- 
ning, urgent  as  Spurgeon,  gentle  as  Farrar,  vehement  and 
resolute  as  Paul,  and,  like  him  and  his  model,  Christ, 
all  to  gain  men  to  the  Master. 

The  clergyman  of  to-day,  we  take  it,  should  know  his 
position,  his  powers,  and  also  the  position,  the  capacity 
and  wants  of  his  hearers.  "  Meat  to  strong  men  and  milk 
to  babes  "  is  a  meditation  he  should  dwell  on  more  fre- 
quently than  he  does,  as  revealed  by  the  counter  doctrine 
expounded  from  more  than  one  Christian  pulpit.  This 
is  a  living  age,  and  we  want  live  men  at  the  desk.  This 
is  an  age  when  knowledge  is  so  wonderfully  increased 
that  science  and  art  cannot  be  canted  down  by  ecclesi- 
astical stupidity,  and  when  mental  and  social  progress 
cannot  be  arrested  by  anathema.  The  professional 
teacher  of  Christianity  should  endeavor  to  know  and 
master,  and  when  digested  he  should  zealously  expound, 
the  vast  volume  of  Christian  literature.  This  is  what  the 
laity  has  a  right  to  expect.  Men  pray  for  an  outpouring 
of  light.  It  must  come  from  an  enlightened,  cultured 
clergy.  When  clergymen  cultivate  their  talents  by  hard 
work,  as  lawyers,  physicians  and  journalists  are  obliged 
to  do,  they  may  hope  to  succeed;  but  not  before  will 
their  labors  bear  fruit.  Then  the  pulpit  will  regain  its 
power,  and  a  mentally  paralyzed  clergy  will  rise  up  to 
newness  of  life  and  energy,  like  the  corpse  of  old  when 
touched  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet. 


CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  information  derived  during  the  past  week  from 
Hon.  John  R.  Young,  ex-Minister  to  China,  throws  a 
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new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  above  important 
question.  We  have  been  abusing  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, it  appears,  and  laying  all  the  blame  tor  the  hated 
immigration  which  annoys  us,  where  it  does  not  belong. 
China,  so  says  the  ex-Minister,  has  been  all  the  time  ful- 
filling her  obligations;  and  all  the  while  we  have  been,  if 
not  wholly  in  ignorance,  leastwise  greatly  misinformed, 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  an  empire  with 
which  we  have  much,  and  may  in  time  have  more  to  do 
than  now,  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  Chinese 
government  does  not  deserve  the  censure  heaped  upon  it 
by  American  newspapers,  if  the  returning  Minister's  state- 
ments are  to  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  correct  information  ; 
and  that  he  speaks  from  thorough  knowledge,  his  position, 
independent  of  his  reputation  as  a  well-known  statist  and 
keen  observer,  warrants  the  belief.  The  long  article  in 
an  evening  newspaper  of  this  city  on  Monday,  relating  the 
information  derived  from  ex-consuls  to  China,  in  regard 
to  slave  traffic  among  the  Chinese,  in  no  way  militates 
against  the  statements  of  the  retiring  Minister  Neither 
does  the  prophecy  of  a  morning  contemporary  that  Mr. 
Young  is  on  the  sure  road  to  become  a  mugwump,  effect 
the  question  in  the  slightest. 

The  Chinese  come  here  from  the  British  province  of 
Hongkong.  To  the  government  of  Great  Britain  then 
must  the  question  be  addressed,  to  enable  us  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  further  immigration  of  that  people.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  message  of  our  government  will  be 
unheeded,  if  the  proper  steps  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  Skillful  diplomacy  in  Europe 
has  been  able,  under  wise  statesmen  and  far-seeing  lead- 
ers, to  solve  the  most  difficult  problems.  There  is  no 
reason  why  wisdom  and  farsightedness  here  should  not 
tend  to  like  successful  issues. 

Another  statement  ventilated  since  the  arrival  of  ex- 
Minister  Young,  represents  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies derive  an  immense  revenue  from  Chinese  immi- 
gration. No  one  for  a  moment,  who  ever  reflected  seri- 
ously over  the  matter,  doubted  this,  though  in  the  exe- 
cration of  the  Chinese  and  the  denunciation  of  their 
coming,  very  little  has  ever  been  said  or  written  on  the 
subject.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  last  ought  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  settle.  A  little  common  sense  and  an 
ounce  of  business  sagacity — if  bribery  does  not  interfere 
— will  suggest,  in  this  instance,  a  speedy  and  efficacious 
remedy.  There  must  surely  be  some  means  of  excluding 
this  people,  if  the  laws  are  properly  enforced.  If  the 
present  laws  are  not  stringent  enough,  the  powers  that 
framed  the  first  may  be  induced  to  enact  other  laws 
which  will  have  the  desired  effect.  Besides  that  ex- 
clusion, which  operates  only  territorially,  or  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  a  forcible  but  judicious  local  ex- 
clusion may  become  a  remedy.  This  depends  upon  cor- 
porations and  individuals,  and  is  their  own  concern. 
So  long,  however,  as  Chinese  immigration  is  fostered  from 
within  a  state  or  a  nation  by  the  employment  of  these 
people,  their  maintenance,  their  encouragement  in  trade 
and  business,  it  seems  to  us  contradictory  and  illogical 
to  prate  about  territorial  exclusion  or  exclusion  laws. 
The  Chinese  will  not  cease  to  come  so  long  as  we  open 
the  door  to  them ;  but,  when  real  earnestness  and  a  firm 
resolve  manifest  the  disapproval  of  the  whole  community 
at  their  coming,  and  when  the  purpose  is  seriously  en- 
tered into  to  exclude  new  arrivals  or  banish  old  settlers, 
then  and  only  then  will  such  immigration  end. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 

The  most  tiresome  staircase  in  town  is  the  steep  one 
bound  in  corrugated  rubber,  that  leads  to  the  floor  which 
is  divided  between  the  Bohemian  Club  and  the  Art  As- 
sociation. It  is  an  interesting  stair-case,  and  if  Spitzer, 
the  immortal  feuilletonist  of  Vienna,  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  would  devote  a  number  or  two  to  the  heteroge- 
neous crowd  who  daily  scramble  up  and  down  its  weary 
length.  Besides  the  dudes,  actors,  merchants  and  ge- 
niuses who  travel  to  and  from  the  Bohemian  Club,  there 
may  be  seen  lonely  looking  artists  climbing  up,  in  the  for- 
lorn hope  that  some  tourist  may  have  bought  a  picture  at 
the  Art  Association,  or  wearily  retracing  their  steps  in  the 
sad  certainty  of  no  sales.  Then  there  are  the  people  who 
visit  the  Permanent  Exhibition  at  the  Art  Association, 
mild-mannered  ladies  impecunious  and  esthetic,  curious 
globe-trotters,  and  a  certain  few  who  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  local  art.  From  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning, 
twelve  to  one  at  noon  and  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  a 
businesslike  bustle  is  created  by  the  pupils  of  the  School 
of  Design,  who  trip  up  and  down  the  corrugated  stairs, 
tap-tap  along  the  hall-way  and  across  the  Permanent 
Exhibition  to  their  school-room.  And  a  rare  school- 
room it  is,  with  its  lofty  ceiling,  tall  screens,  fine  side-lights 


and  skylights,  and  rarely  complete  collection  of  casts.  I 
remember  so  well  working  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York,  in  a  long,  narrow  room  insufficiently  lighted 
by  windows  at  either  end,  so  that  out  of  about  sixty  pu- 
pils only  the  four  or  six  nearest  the  windows  at  either  end 
had  a  really  good  light.  No  skylights  there,  where  land 
is  beyond  price  and  houses  run  up  into  the  blue  empy- 
rean. But  we  thought  ourselves  lucky  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League,  because  at  the  Academy  of  Design  the 
pupils  worked  in  a  basement,  and  had  less  light  than  we 
did ;  and  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  besides  poor  light  and 
old-fashioned  teaching,  it  is  always  so  crowded  that  the 
legends  of  New  York  say  they  have  to  saw  off  pupils' 
elbows  before  they  will  fit  in.  When  residents  of  San 
Francisco  hem  and  haw,  as  some  of  them  occasionally 
do,  and  ask  each  other  whether  or  not  San  Francisco  has 
a  good  School  of  Design,  I  often  think  that  if  they  could 
go  to  New  York  and  have  their  arms  sawed  off  and  their 
eyes  ruined,  words  would  hardly  express  the  patriotic 
pride  with  which  they  would  return  to  the  superior  com- 
fort and  even  greater  artistic  excellence  of  our  San  Fran- 
cisco school. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  had  a  talk  with  Julian  Rix,  a  pop- 
ular California  artist  successfully  transplanted  to  New- 
York,  in  the  course  of  which  he  bestowed  great  praise 
upon  the  superior  advantages  for  art  study  afforded  by 
the  New  York  schools.  I  thought  him  a  trifle  hasty,  so 
planned  to  give  him  a  surprise.  I  invited  him  to  attend 
the  composition  class  at  one  of  the  leading  schools. 
Now  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  "art  atmosphere," 
the  composition  class  is  an  infallible  indicator.  The 
teacher  gives  a  subject  such  as  "  Playmates"  or  "  A  No- 
vember Day  "  and  every  pupil  brings  an  original  compo- 
sition which  shall  fit  the  title.  These  compositions  are 
then  all  tacked  upon  the  wall  or  screen,  the  instructor 
criticizes  each  one  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  class, 
and  follows  by  a  lecture  or  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  composition  in  general.  After  Rix  had  left  the  New 
York  composition  class  he  turned  around  and  said,  with 
feeling:  "Look  here.  New  York's  all  right,  but  you 
just  tell  your  friends  to  go  right  back  to  the  School  of 
Design  in  San  Francisco,  and  let  Virgil  Williams  put  'em 
through.  If  in  San  Francisco  we  couldn't  have  a  better 
composition  class  or  a  better  lecture  on  composition  than 
that,  I  wouldn't  acknowledge  that  I  came  from  there." 

I  was  much  impressed  the  other  day  by  some  of  the 
late  work  of  the  San  Francisco  composition  class.  The 
subject  was  "  A  Hard  Blow."  "  Do  you  see  that  very 
bright,  gentlemanly  young  lad  over  there?"  said  Virgil 
Williams.  "  Let  me  show  you  his  composition."  I 
looked  at  the  lad,  and  then  with  surprise  at  his  work.  It 
showed  a  cottage  interior,  a  man  sitting  at  a  table  reading 
a  letter  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  a  woman  in  an  intensely 
realistic  attitude  of  grief  standing  by  the  table,  a  dog 
pressing  close  to  the  woman  in  sympathy.  There  were 
broad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  two  human  figures 
in  silhouette  against  the  candle-light,  and  about  the 
whole  work  the  marks  of  talent  and  of  good  instruction. 
Promising  Miss  Randall's  composition  called  "  A  Hard 
Blow  "  happened  to  be  in  somewhat  the  same  vein.  She 
had  a  cottage  interior  with  a  window  looking  out  to  sea. 
In  a  chair  sat  a  woman  sobbing,  with  head  bent  over  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  standing  by  the  chair  was  an 
old  grand-dame  resting  her  hand  in  sympathy  on  the 
woman's  head.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  seemed  to  be 
a  letter  thrown  carelessly  to  the  floor,  where  a  bald-headed 
little  baby  was  crawling  toward  it  to  use  it  for  a  plaything. 
Such  compositions  as  these,  in  a  class  mainly  consisting  of 
very  young  people,  show  that  the  teaching  has  been  of  a 
kind  to  develop  them  in  a  manner  both  refined  and  prac- 
tical. 

I  can  think  of  no  branch  of  art,  nor  any  pursuit  con- 
nected with  art,  which  cannot  be  pleasantly  and  inex- 
pensively studied  or  followed  at  the  School  of  Design. 
Mr.  Williams  takes  an  interest  in  everything.  In  etching, 
for  instance,  he  gives  enterprising  pupils  a  chance  to  etch, 
and  to  print  their  etchings.  In  amateur  photography  he 
is  ready  to  give  advice  and  cooperation.  If  a  pupil 
wishes  to  study  up  any  school  or  period  of  art  history, 
Mr.  Williams  is  always  there  as  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend.  The  interest  and  pride  he  takes  in  his  pupils  is 
nothing  short  of  paternal. 

"  Doesn't  it  grieve  you,"  I  asked  him,  "  to  have  talented 
girls,  who  have  studied  for  years  and  are  just  on  the 
verge  of  doing  something  wonderful,  go  off  and  get  mar- 
ried, as  they  so  often  do,  and  give  up  art  altogether",  as  is 
invariably  the  case  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he.  "I  try  to  take  a  broad  view  of  it. 
When  such  girls  leave  and  go  out  into  the  world,  just 
think  what  an  influence  for  good  art  they  must  have  in 
any  circle  in  which  they  may  move.  There  cannot  be 
too  many  of  them  for  the  good  of  society.  And  though 
my  teachings  may  slumber  in  them,  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  waken  in  the  next  generation.  Just  think  what 
talented  children  such  mothers  will  have!  I  tell  you  the 
artists  of  California  who  are  to  rise  up  when  we  are  dead 
and  gone,  will  be  something  wonderful." 

"  You  seem  to  take  an  active  interest  in  posterity." 

"  I  do,  I  do.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  I  am 
doing  is  that  which  will  show  no  immediate  result.  But 
think  of  the  benefit  to  the  community  that  must  follow." 

In  a  corner  the  portrait  class  were  making  studies  of  a 


bright  little  girl  who  dangled  her  small  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  posed  with  wonderful  grace  and  patience.  Tt 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  a  pretty  bit  of  instruct i 
Mr.  Williams  drew  from  his  pocket  an  envelope  of  ph. 
graphs.  They  were  all  children's  heads,  most  dainty  a 
exquisite  in  style  and  treatment.  He  went  on  to  tell  u.i 
that  these  were  photographs  of  crayon  heads  by  Rowse, 
of  Boston,  an  artist  who  receives  five  hundred  dollars  per 
infant  depicted.  While  making  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  should  try  to  represent  the  little  model  before  them, 
Mr.  Williams  described  Rowse's  method  of  work.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  extreme  lights  or  shadows  in 
Rowse's  heads,  yet  they  are  as  round  as  possible,  the 
drawing  being  skillfully  achieved  by  the  most  subtle  gra- 
dations of  tone— a  characteristic,  he  reminded  us,  of 
Titian's.  It  seems  that  when  Rowse  is  going  to  make  a 
portrait  of  a  child  he  visits  it  once  or  twice  in  its  home, 
perhaps  talking  with  some  one  while  the  child  plays 
around  the  room.  Then,  as  he  sits  there,  he  will  scribble 
upon  an  envelope  or  a  scrap  of  paper  countless  little  stu- 
dies of  the  child's  nose,  or  mouth,  or  eye,  all  in  a  fashion 
seemingly  careless  and  disjointed.  Finally,  when  he  has 
learned  the  child's  face  in  all  its  details,  a  sitting  is  had  at 
the  studio,  where  he  always  manages  to  finish  the  portrait 
with  very  little  restraint  to  the  child. 

But  space  is  soon  exhausted  when  one  starts  to  draw 
never  so  little  upon  Mr.  Williams's  store  of  valuable 
reminiscence.  If  the  little  already  said,  and  said  in  a 
pure  spirit  of  patriotism,  will  give  people  in  general  an 
idea  of  how  admirable  an  Art  School  San  Francisco  can 
boast,  its  work  has  been  achieved. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


In  Rk  Hash.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  Gastro- 
nomical  College  has  been  established  in  the  East.  An 
institution  where  scientific  cooking  *can  be  taught  to 
men — women  haven't  time  to  attend  to  such  frivoli- 
ties nowadays — is  what  this  republic  needs  a  heap  more 
than  an  honest  administration,  or  the  termination  of  the 
Sharon  case,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  the  Nihilists,  for  instance,  have  been  fool- 
ing round  the  Czar  with  glass  bombs  and  dynamite,  with- 
out ever  hitting  upon  the  diabolical  scheme  of  intro- 
ducing an  American  cook  into  the  Winter  Palace.  Is  it 
possible  the  Socialists  and  Communists  are  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  fried  beefsteak  ?  Can  it  be  that  those 
eminent  assassins  are  unaware  of  the  deadly  effects  of 
the  persistent  overuse  of  salaratus  in  biscuits?  Do  they 
fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  underdone  cabbage,  or 
omit  to  perceive  that  a  thoroughly  tough,  lard-saturated 
pie  of  the  period  discounts  nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton 
as  an  obliterator  of  despots?  There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  what  the  Russian  revolutionists  need  is  one  of  those 
terrible  emissaries  of  death  known  as  an  American 
boarding-house  cook,  and  we  think  we  can  lay  our  hand 
upon  one  who  could  put  the  entire  Romanoff  dynasty 
under  the  daisies— the  beautiful,  beautiful  daisies — in  less 
than  a  week,  and  not  half  try. 


Do  They? — Do  the  pleasure-sated,  fashionable  women 
of  this  community,  as  they  whirl  through  the  crowded 
ball-room  at  Monterey,  canter  through  the  Eden-like 
scenery  of  Santa  Barbara,  or  plunge  through  the  bracing 
surf  at  Santa  Cruz,  ever  pause  to  think  of  their  poor, 
lonely,  overworked  husbands,  toiling  on  in  the  hot, 
dusty,  tiresome  city,  and  looking  after  the  hired — and 
other — girls?   Oh,  do  they? 


McGuffey's  Invention. — "Fire!  Murder!  Police!" 
were  the  terrifying  sounds  that  a  worthy  citizen  heard 
while  passing  a  newly  finished  house  on  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue the  other  morning.  With  great  difficulty  the  excited 
listener  climbed  up  to  a  window  and  looked  in.  Instead 
of  arriving  just  in  time  to  witness  a  first-class  homicide 
he  discovered  four  or  five  people  quietly  seated,  and,  with 
the  pleasantest  expressions  imaginable,  each  yelling  like 
a  Baptist  missionary  roasting  at  the  stake. 

"What's  going  on  here — a  murder?"  asked  the 
puzzled  citizen. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  replied  a  man  in  a  paper  cap  and 
a  carpenter's  apron.  "  We  are  testing  my  new  invention 
—that's  all." 

"  Burglar  alarm,  eh?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  workman.  "  You  see  this  house 
has  been  built  with  McGuffey's  Patent  Sound  Deadener 
in  its  walls — my  name  is  McGufley — and  as  this  is  the 
nursery,  we  are  giving  it  a  square  test.  Trying  to  see  if 
the  people  in  the  next  room  can  hear  us,  don't  you  sec? 
Won't  you  join  us  in  a  friendly  yelp?  The  idea  is  to 
make  a  combined  noise  equal  to  a  pair  of  twins  with  the 
colic  and  a  small  boy  with  a  hammer.  Now  then — 
all  together!   Police!  Murder!  M-u-r-d-c-r!  " 

And  as  the  almost  deafened  inquirer  slid  to  the  ground 
again  he  was  collared  by  a  policeman,  and  lugged  off  to 
answer  a  charge  of  burglary  and  attempt  to  kilT. 


A  man  named  Henry  Winter  walked  four  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  in  six  days  in  London  the  other  day.  This 
is  the  most  miled  Winter  on  record. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  July  Overland  is  more  than  up  to  its  usual  stand- 
ard. Among  the  papers  on  leading  questions  are  "  Ri- 
parian Rights  from  Another  Standpoint,"  by  John  H. 
Durst ;  "  The  Building  of  a  State ;  VII— The  College  of 
California,"  by  S.  H.  VVilley;  "The  San  Francisco  Iron 
Strike";  and  "Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education." 
The  literary  features  of  the  number  are  "  Victor  Hugo," 
byF.  V.  Paget;  and  "  Fine  Art  in  Romantic  Literature," 
by  Albert  S.  Cook.  "An  Impossible  Coincidence"  is 
an  excellent  short  story,  told  in  the  form  of  letters.  There 
are  a  number  of  poems  and  essays,  beside  the  usual  book 
reviews  and  editorial  notes. 

Louisa,  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  by  Katherine  S.  Ma- 
quoid,  has  been  published  in  the  Harper's  Handy  Series. 
Home  Letters,  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  is 
also  issued  in  the  same  shape.  The  letters  were  written 
by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  over  fifty  years  ago,  from  various 
points  he  visited  in  his  travels,  and  are  agreeable  illustra- 
tions of  that  informal  style  of  which  he  was  a  master. 
His  descriptions  of  scenes  in  Spain,  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  other  places,  even  at  this  late  date,  are  very 
charming. 

Heart's  Delight,  a  story  by  Charles  Gibbon,  has  been 
added  to  the  Franklin  Square  Library.  Part  II  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  issued  in  the 
same  series. 

Number  eight  of  Harper's  Handy  Series  is  a  novel  by 
F.  Mabel  Robinson.  It  furnishes  the  light  reading  most 
suitable  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is  a  bright  and 
entertaining  tale. 


Walt  Whitman  has  an  invitation  to  visit  Tennyson  this 
autumn. 

Miss  Murfree  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock)  will  pass  the 
summer  at  Swampscott. 

Mr.  Swinburne  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The  Work  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,"  for  the  July  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

General  Gordon's  journals  will  be  published  almost  in- 
tact. Sir  Henry  Gordon  has  struck  out  only  a  very  few 
passages,  containing,  in  his  opinion,  no  matter  of  public 
interest. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Osgood  is  already  on  duty  at  Harper  & 
Brothers'.  He  is  to  remain  in  the  Franklin  Square  estab- 
lishment for  awhile,  and  then  will  go  to  England  to  rep- 
resent the  house. 

It  is  stated  that  the  young  novelist,  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, will  settle  on  a  farm  his  wife  owns  in  Chesire 
county,  New  Hampshire,  and  run  for  Congress;  but  the 
latter  portion  of  the  story  is  disbelieved. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  agreed  among  the  critics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in 
working  out  "  The  Real  Shelley  "  on  the  same  method  as 
he  did  "  The  Real  Byron,"  has  overdone  the  business  in 
a  most  brutal  manner. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  July  installment  of  the  "New 
Portfolio,"  says  a  good  thing  when  he  remarks  that  a 
procession  of  Dr.  Johnson's  paragraphs  "  sounds  as  if  they 
ought  to  have  a  grammatical  drum-major  to  march  before 
their  tramping  platoons." 

St.  Louis  is  pluming  itself  upon  becoming  a  sort  of 
literary  center.  There  is  now  added  to  its  list  of  distin- 
guished writers  the  wife  of  Mr.  Chauncey  I.  Filley,  the 
well-known  politician.  The  lady  is  said  to  be  the  author 
of  several  recent  novels  which  have  been  published 
anonymously. 

General  Longstreet,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Seven  Days' 
Fighting  About  Richmond,"  in  the  July  Century,  after 
discussing  the  Confederate  leaders,  says :  "  Without 
doubt  the  greatest  man  of  rebellion  times,  the  one  match- 
less among  forty  millions  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
the  period,  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  is  referred  to  by 
the  Athemeum  in  a  recent  review  of  his  article  on  "  Phi- 
lology "  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica,  as  "  certainly 
the  highest  living  authority  on  the  science  of  language  in 
general."  Professor  Whitney  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  editing  the  great  English  dictionary  which 
the  Century  company  are  to  publish  on  its  completion — 
probably  within  three  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillow,  a  Lancashire  genealogist  and  anti- 
quary, has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  on  the  task 
of  compiling  a  Literary  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Catholics,  from  the  Breach  'with  Rome  in  1334, 
to  the  Present  Time.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  five  large 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  be  issued  almost  imme- 
diately by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York,  are  the  publishers 
of  A  Companion  to  the  Raised  Old  Testament.  The 
author,  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  says  it  is  intended  as  a 
convenient  manual  for  those  readers  of  the  revised  Old 
Testament  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  of  its  origin 
and  aim,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
made.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  volume  to  defend  or 
advocate  the  work  of  the  revisers. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  passed  a  brilliant  season  in  the 


South,  having  been  entertained  by  leading  families  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
A  series  of  twelve  o'clock  talks  were  given  during  the 
Exposition  season,  under  her  auspices.  Mrs.  Howe  lec- 
tured before  the  Strair  University,  an  institution  devoted 
to  work  among  the  colored  race.  Several  parlor  talks 
were  given,  and  her  popular  lecture,  "  Is  Polite  Society 
Polite,"  at  Werlein  Theater,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ladies'  Exposition  Aid  Association,  was  attended  by  one 
of  the  largest  audiences  ever  gathered  in  the  South. 

There  was  a  tall  desk  in  Victor  Hugo's  bed-room.  It 
was  the  one  he  most  used.  He  arose  every  morning  at 
six,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  took  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  and  a  raw  egg.  This  refection  kept  up  strength, 
and  did  not  draw  blood  from  the  brain.  If  ideas  did  not 
come  rapidly,  he  went  to  the  window,  which  was  open 
all  day,  and  sought  inspiration  by  gazing  out,  returned  to 
the  desk,  sketched,  and  then  wrote.  If  his  "  go  "  slacked, 
he  walked  about,  looked  out  from  the  window  again,  and 
drew.  His  Pegasus  was  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus. 
He  mounted  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  return 
until  late. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  the  novelist,  has  had  a  rather 
checkered  career.  In  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  search 
of  adventure,  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  served  before  Petersburg  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1866  he  was  with  the  Queen's  Own,  against  the  Fenians 
in  Canada.  For  several  years  he  was  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer,  camping  constantly  in  the  backwoods.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  for  four  years.  His  first 
story,  "  Pethcrick's  Peril,"  was  written  for  the  Youth's 
Companion,  and  was  awarded  the  five-hundred-dollar 
prize.  Mr.  Thomson  has  since  written  other  stories  for 
leading  publications  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
His  stories  are  pure,  exciting,  and  well  written. 

Ferret. 


A  THOUGHT  ON  FORCE 


De  Candalle,  in  his  famous  essay  on  the  "  Death  of 
Worlds,"  speaks  as  though  all  force  or  heat  was  dissipated 
into  infinite  space,  never  to  be  recovered,  and  ultimately 
all  the  universe  sinks  into  the  darkness  of  Eternal  Nir- 
vana. Surely,  in  the  eternity  of  the  past  all  force,  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  conserved,  would  have  been  so  dissi- 
pated and  the  worlds  dead.  But  the  universe  is  all  one 
eternal  entirety  (call  it  Nature,  or  God,  as  you  will),  con- 
fined within  bounds  as  rigidly  as  are  the  particles  of  a 
globe  of  crystal.  As  the  particles  of  vapor  rising  from  the 
ocean  cannot  pass  the  bounds  of  the  atmosphere  and  be 
dissipated  into  interstellar  space,  so  the  visible  universe 
moves  in  its  environment  of  (let  us  call  it,  after  Tyndall) 
luminiferous  ether,  where  they  radiate  their  forces  of  heat 
and  light,  which  are  not  yet  dissipated  into  infinite  space, 
but  conserved  within  the  bounds  of  the  mass  of  matter 
and  its  environment,  and  returned  again,  reverberated 
from  the  confines  of  the  universe. 

The  fact  that  force  or  heat  is  constantly  radiating  from 
all  bodies  through  eternity,  proves  that  the  universe  is 
bounded,  or  all  would  have  been  exhausted.  Force — 
whether  light,  heat,  or  attraction — must  be  conveyed  by 
some  substance,  as  a  vibration  cannot  pass  through  a  void 
space.  This  substance — called  by  Tyndall  and  others 
luminiferous  ether — is  the  environment  of  the  material 
visible  universe.  It  may  be  that  it  is  matter  itself  in  its 
most  simple  state;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  confined  in 
bounds  more  rigid  than  the  particles  in  a  globe  of  crystal. 

Were  another  universe  supposed  to  be  yet  outside  its 
limits  it  could  never  become  cognizant  of  any  intelli- 
gence here,  as  no  ray  of  light,  no  attractive  disturbance, 
can  pass  an  utter  void.  If  by  a  miracle  a  glass  globe 
were  made  utterly  void,  it  would  be  opaque  as  a  ball  of 
iron ;  or,  were  such  a  void  made  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  appear  as  an  opaque  ball,  hiding  everything  in  its 
line  of  vision,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  heat,  the  vibra- 
tions ceasing  at  its  confines.  The  finite  mind  cannot 
comprehend  the  universe  in  its  greatest  nor  yet  even  in 
its  minutest  dimensions.  As  far  as  it  can  perceive,  matter 
is  infinitely  (though  not  absolutely)  divisible,  and  its  ex- 
tent illimitable.  Hence  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mo- 
tions of  solid  bodies  of  worlds  through  their  environ- 
ment of  what  we  must  call  the  most  rigid  because  most 
elastic  substance — ether.  Its  actions  are  apparent  in 
the  interior  of  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  the  so-called 
vacuum  produced  by  the  air-pump.  Nor  can  we  put 
limits  to  the  possibilities  of  vital  force,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  life  on  this  earth  accommodates  itself  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Cold  was  once  thought  to  be  destructive  to 
life ;  now  it  is  known  cold  will  only  suspend  animation  in 
some  (perhaps  all)  cases,  and  by  properly  restoring  the 
heat  life  again  becomes  active. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  saw  an  argument  that  at  immense 
sea  depths  life  was  impossible;  that  steel-hard  skeletons 
would  be  crushed.  Now  fish  are  hauled  up  from  all 
depths,  and  are  proved  to  exist  in  immense  quantities, 
whose  bones  are  soft,  so  that  they  break  on  handling  at 
the  surface.  So  life  may  have  accommodated  itself  to 
the  different  worlds  of  the  universe,  varying  though  they 
may,  from  what  appears  to  us  a  state  of  fiercest  heat  to 
that  of  intensest  cold.  The  universe  is  limited,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  force  (in  whatever  forms  they  may 
I  uppear— matter  may  be  as  iron  or  as  ether,  force  as 


light,  heat,  or  life)  cannot  be  added  to  or  diminished; 
and  these  two  never  die,  never  enter  Nirvana,  and  their 
sum  is  God.  Not  the  puny  frivolous  being  worshiped 
in  temples  of  barbarism  and  churches  of  civilization, 
possessing  all  the  passions  and  pride  of  little  humanity, 
and  opposed  by  beings  but  less  powerful  than  himself,  but 
the  self-existent  and  self-sufficing,  whose  body  is  the  uni- 
verse, whose  life  is  force,  and  whose  actions  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  E.  Holland. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  winter  vacation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  thermom- 
eter is  about  over. 

Sam  Jones,  the  epigrammatic  southern  revivalist,  says 
that  the  German  is  "  hugging  set  to  music." 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,"  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  less 
confusing  than  if  they  insisted  upon  being  girls. 

Another  serious  charge  against  the  grasshopper  in 
several  of  the  drug-store  slates  is  that  he  chaws  tobacco. 

Precocious  boy  (munching  the  fruit  of  the  date  tree): 
"  Mamma,  if  I  should  eat  dates  enough,  will  I  grow  up  to 
be  an  almanac? " 

A  scientist  now  declares  that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  the 
home  of  the  soul.  It  has  certainly  often  shown  where 
departed  spirits  have  gone. 

You  may  throw  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  man's  face,  but 
you  must  hit  him  in  the  mouth  with  it  if  you  want  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations. 

Prohibition  in  Kansas  appears  to  prohibit  the  truth  more 
than  the  whisky  habit.  Drug  stores  are  thriving  on  it, 
and  drunkenness  is  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  latest  is  "  Where  the  Battle 
Was  Fought."  It  is  a  story  of  married  life,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  on  the  household  motto,  "God  Bless  Our  Home." 

David  Davis  is  the  owner  of  seven  thousand  acres  of 
land.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  have  the  land  planted 
in  fences,  upon  which  he  can  sit  while  the  political  pot 
boils. 

"An  Indian  young  lady,"  says  an  exchange,  "  has 
invented  a  piano  stool  that  rests  the  back."  Persons  who 
are  weak  in  the  spinal  column  should  buy  a  piano  stool, 
and  wear  it. 

If  a  barber  asks  you  a  question  while  he  is  combing 
your  hair  after  shaving,  and  you  do  not  understand'  him, 
you  are  safe  in  saying  "No."  He  probably  fired 
"  s'moil  "  at  you. 

The  heaviest  white  elephant  of  modern  times  has  just 
been  drawn  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  a  political 
lottery.  Is  it  heavier  than  the  mugwump  drawn  by  the 
Democratic  party  ? 

A  man  never  can  be  really  sure  that  he  is  famous  until 
the  patent  medicine  people  get  to  using  his  name  as  a 
head-line  for  the  reading  notice  puff  of  their  nostrums. 
From  this  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

Trousers  with  two  legs  are  a  pair;  a  shirt  with  two 
arms  is  only  one  shirt.  Philosophers  had  better  give  up 
trying  to  find  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited  with  spooks, 
and  clear  up  some  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  this  life. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
1 ,575,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  candles.  Secretary 
Manning  has  his  eye  on  this  figure.  He  thinks  of 
moving  it  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  building 
a  dollar-mark  in  front  of  it. 

An  economical  crank  suggests  the'  idea  of  burying  the 
dead  in  an  upright  i>osition,  in  order  to  save  room  in 
graveyards.  Many  a  long  day  is  likely  to  elapse  before 
the  gate-posts  of  cemeteries  are  surrounded  with  the 
legend,  "  Standing  room  only." 

Professor  Proctor  says  that  at  least  450,000  meteors  fall 
from  the  heavens  and  strike  the  earth  every  hour  during 
the  year.  And  yet  when  a  man  goes  home  with  a  black 
eye  and  a  damaged  tile,  and  tells  his  wife  he  was  struck 
by  a  meteor,  she  will  not  believe  him. 

A  gentleman  came  home  in  the  "wee  sma'"  recently, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  his  wife  clad  in  black.  "  Why 
are  you  wearing  these  mourning  garments?"  he  said, 
somewhat  unsteadily.  "  For  my  late  husband,"  was  the 
significant  reply.  He  has  been  in  the  house  at  ten  ever 
since. 

It  will  surprise  and  disappoint  a  good  many  people  to 
k'now  that  the  old  proverb,  "  God  tempereth  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,"  does  not  appear  in  the  Revised  Version. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  some  good 
people  that  it  doesn't  appear  in  the  King  James  Version, 
either. 


THE  LAND  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 


Where  the  Sun  sails  bold  on  the  Sea  of  Gold, 

Past  the  Violet  Islands  fair, 
And  the  ragged  shapes  of  the  Rosy  Capes, 

And  the  Castles  of  the  Air, — 
Can  you  call  aright  all  that  country  bright, 

That  is  washed  by  waves  like  flame  ? 
'Tis  the  coast  admired,  'tis  the  clime  desired, 

Of  the  Land  Without  a  Name. 
And  the  way  to  go,  if  you  fain  would  know, 

Is  to  charter  the  Crescent  Ship, 
All  of  silver  pale,  with  a  cobweb  sail, — 

And  merrily  does  she  dip! 
There's  a  crew  of  Hopes  at  her  filmy  ropes, 

And  on  board  that  ship  of  fame 
Many  a  longing  Dream  seeks  the  shores  agleam 

Of  the  Land  Without  a  Name. 

Helen  Gray  Cone,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  fuly. 


The  fiddling  locust  ( cicada  Paganini)  is  undoubtedly 
among  us.  A  la  main  left;  balance  all;  swing  to  your 
places ;  promenade  all — seats ! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


T  T 


THE  RAMBLER. 


If  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Capel  expected  to 
find  San  Francisco  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  all  her 
millionaires  anxiously  waiting  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  true  church,  he  is  probably  a  little  disap- 
pointed. If  he  supposed  he  had  only  to  come  and  see 
and'conquer,  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  the  redout- 
able  Pixley.  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  scented  the 
battle  from  afar;  probably  he  saw  the  prophesy  in  the 
Wasp's  great  allegorical  picture,  "  The  Seminary 
Alarmed,"  and  thought  some  one  must  meet  the  enemy 
in  front.  Mr.  Pixley  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  on  the  train,  and  while  the 
distinguished  prelate  was  doubtless  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  doughty  champion  who  was  so  soon  to 
challenge  him  to  combat,  the  great  editor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  measuring  his  antagonist,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  sharpen  his  weapons  for  the  fray.  The  Monsignor 
may,  however,  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that  the 
magnanimous  Pixley  was  willing  to  allow  that  his  Grace 
had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  As  every  one  will 
readily  acknowledge  Mr.  Pixley  to  be  a  connoisseur  of 
the  article,  such  praise  from  the  Sir  Rodger  de  Coverly 
of  San  Francisco  journalism  must  be  considered  praise 
indeed.  Having  discovered  in  Monsignor  Capel  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  his  steel,  Mr.  Pixley  lost  no  time  in  open- 
ing hostilities.  The  Monsignor's  first  lecture,  "  The 
Existence  of  God  Proved  by  Reason,"  Mr.  Pixley  dis- 
missed with  a  few  contemptuous  phrases;  but  when  the 
subject,  "  The  Church  in  Its  Relation  to  Science,"  was 
announced,  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  had  his  ammuni- 
tion ready.  The  learned  Professor  Draper  had  consid- 
ered that  subject,  and  Mr.  Pixley  was  therefore  enabled 
to  bring  some  heavy  artillery  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  He 
has,  however,  not  been  content  to  make  attacks  on  the 
church,  and  Monsignor  Capel's  expressed  views  with  re- 
gard to  it,  but  has  ventured  to  make  some  reflections  on 
the  reverend  gentleman's  private  conduct,  and  the  latest 
phase  of  the  conflict  is  that  Monsignor  Capel  calls  for 
the  head  and  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  liver  and 
lights,  of  the  editor,  on  a  platter.  It  would  be  very 
dreadful  if  some  fanatical  adherent  of  th.e  Monsignor 
should  take  him  at  his  word,  as  would  likely  have  been 
the  case  a  century  or  two  ago.  It  would  then  be  in- 
cumbent on  posterity  to  canonize  Pixley  as  a  martyr  and 
a  saint. 

The  Rambler  hopes  he  may  be  pardoned  for  this  brief 
reference  to  the  controversy,  which  has  raged  with  great 
fury,  on  one  side  at  least,  for  several  weeks  past.  Being 
himself  entirely  unprejudiced  in  the  matter,  the  Rambler 
thinks  he  is  able  to  see  both  sides  clearly ;  and  he  wishes 
to  offer  here  some  general  views  on  the  subject,  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  is  not  disposed  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  partisan.  As  far  as  Monsignor  Capel  is  concerned,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  upon  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  science  in  a  philosophical  light. 
He  argues  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
and,  allowing  for  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  question, 
his  arguments  are  both  able  and  forcible.  If  Monsignor 
Capel  represents  the  present  attitude  of  his  church  toward 
science,  the  Rambler  fails  to  see  how  it  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  remainder  of  orthodox  Christen- 
dom. Nor  does  he  see  how  the  utterances  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  1870,  which  Mr.  Pixley  so  triumph- 
antly quotes,  are  so  very  different  from  the  conclusions 
which  would  be  reached  by  any  other  body  of  orthodox 
theologians,  though  they  might  not  perhaps  have  given 
expression  to  them  in  just  such  a  form.  The  Rambler  has 
listened  to  a  number  of  discourses  by  more  or  less 
learned  clergymen  of  various  orthodox  denominations  on 
the  subject  of  science,  and  has  found  that  they  all  united 
in  condemning  as  false  science  or  philosophy  all  such 
theories  as  failed  to  agree  with  the  enlightened  truth  of 
faith,  which  truth  must  of  course  be  to  each  of  the  rever- 
end gentlemen  that  which  was  taught  by  him  or  his 
church.  As  to  the  astrocities  which  Mr.  Pixley  rakes  up 
for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the  church,  the  Rambler 
believes  that  Monsignor  Capel  is  right  in  claiming  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  to  be  attributed  to  the  religious 
system  known  as  Catholicism. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Christian  church  that  it 
was  founded  at  the  time  when  the  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  crumbling  to  decay;  and  that  before  the 
church  had  obtained  power  the  barbarism  of  northern 
Europe  had  dominated  all  the  intellectual  forces  which 
had  so  long  been  working  in  the  morally  debased  society 
created  by  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  an  effete  civiliza- 
tion, which  the  new  faith  was  powerless  to  invigorate. 
In  any  case,  the  civilization  of  Rome  must  have  gone 
down  under  the  flood  of  barbarism  which  overrun  the 
empire.  Then  the  conflict  between  ignorance  and  en- 
lightenment, between  heathenism  and  Christianity,  went 
on  side  by  side  throughout  the  long  period  which  we  call 
the  dark  ages.  That,  for  the  most  part,  the  influence 
of  the  church  throughout  these  centuries  was  for  good,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  fair  minded  scholar  to  deny;  and  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  high  ecclesiastics  gave  countenance  were 
the  result  more  of  the  influence  of  the  time  and  the  peo- 
ple among  which  they  flourished,  than  the  necessary  out- 
growth of  the  religious  faith. 

Monsignor  Capel  is  certainly  correct  in  maintaining 


that  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  promoters  of 
learning,  science  and  art,  as  they  were  of  morality,  philan- 
thropy and  piety.  As  Ruskin  somewhere  remarks,  when 
the  bad  people  were  making  a  trade  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery, there  was  no  other  refuge  for  the  good  and  the  wise 
but  in  the  cloister.  In  an  age  when  kings  or  warriors 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  when  the  most  barbarous 
atrocities  were  inflicted  by  conquerors  on  helpless  cap- 
tives, when  the  ravishing  of  women,  the  murder  of  chil- 
dren and  the  torture  of  men,  were  considered  legitimate 
in  European  warfare,  and  when  the  most  frightful  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  in  daily  use  as  means  of  discipline  in 
cases  of  violation  of  established  authority,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  church  should  have  become  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of 
England,  men  were  boiled  in  oil  for  the  trivial  crime  of 
theft;  and  under  Charles  II  and  James  II  torture  was 
still  generally  used,  both  by  the  civil  courts  and  the 
army.  Monsignor  Capel's  church  might  therefore  be 
pardoned  the  abuse  of  the  almost  absolute  power  it  so 
long  held  in  Europe,  were  it  not  for  its  claim  of  infalli- 
bility. 

Monsignor  Capel  may  disclaim  the  church's  responsi- 
bility for  the  burnings  of  Smithfield  under  bloody  Mary, 
which  were  the  source  of  the  civil  disabilities  from  which 
adherents  of  his  faith  suffered  almost  up  to  the  present 
day  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  Cardinal  Pole,  their 
chief  instigator,  was  condemned  by  the  Pope ;  he  may 
even  aver  that  the  church  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  was  the  work 
of  Catharine  de  Medici,  a  professed  atheist ;  but  he  can- 
not deny  the  Inquisition,  which  was  sanctioned  for  sev- 
eral centuries  by  the  church.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Romish  church  have  been  the 
patrons  of  science  and  learning,  when  these  did  not 
threaten  to  affect  the  doctrines  of  religion;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  have  opposed  some  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were 
contrary  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  When  Catholic 
prelates  are  all  as  learned,  as  liberal  and  as  enlightened 
as  Monsignor  Capel,  it  will  doubtless  be  true  that  his 
church  will  be  the  promoter  of  higher  knowledge  in  cer- 
tain fields.  If,  as  the  Rambler  maintains,  the  church 
only  reflects  the  character  of  the  age,  like  any  other 
branch  of  society,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the  Romish 
church  should  have  at  last  caught  some  of  the  spirit  of 
modern  progress;  but  the  church  as  an  institution  always 
follows  and  never  leads  in  the  march  of  advancement. 
Constituted  authority  always  opposes  reform,  and  it  is  the 
curse  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  it  has  given  almost 
absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  men  always  faulty  and 
sometimes  wicked. 

As  to  Monsignore  Capel's  special  work  in  this  city,  it 
may  be  said,  since  he  is  a  specially  ordained  apostle  to  the 
higher  classes,  that  if  by  converting  a  few  of  our  so  called 
first  people  to  Catholicism  he  can  succeed  in  materially 
improving  the  morals  of  San  Francisco,  he  may  be  for- 
given a  little  perversion  of  history,  on  the  ground  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  This  is  a  part  of  a  moral  code 
taught  alike  .by  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  editor  Pixley, 
and  has  therefore  the  countenance  of  two  very  high 
authorities.  It  may  be  said  finally  of  Monsignor  Capel 
that  the  courtesy,  moderation  and  liberality  he  shows  in 
the  expression  of  his  views,  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
same  virtues  on  the  part  of  those  who  dissent  from  his 
conclusions.  J.  D.  S. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know,  for  the  credit  of 
California,  that  Senator  Stanford,  of  that  state,  has  pur- 
chased a  pew  in  the  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Buying  a  pew — which  is  in  reality 
renting  it  for  one  year — imparts  to  a  member  of  Congress 
an  air  of  solidity  and  respectability  that  no  other  one  act 
can  confer.  The  occasional  occupancy  of  the  pew  also 
lends  an  added  luster.  If  a  person  wants  to  get  all  the 
glory  that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  this  creditable 
act,  he  may  be  sure  of  its  being  thoroughly  advertised,  if 
he  invests  his  money  in  the  Metropolitan  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

It  was  to  describe  this  church  that  the  superlatively 
snobbish  epithet,  "The  Court  Church,"  was  invented, 
though  for  this  let  us  charitably  hope  the  church  itself 
was  not  responsible.  The  utmost  possible  capital  was 
made  out  of  General  Grant's  attendance  there,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  they  cast  themselves  upon  the  charity  of 
the  country  at  large  to  help  them  build  a  new  church. 
It  is  a  handsome  brown-stone  building,  with  a  towering 
spire,  and  a  chime  of  bells  which  are  the  horror  and  exe- 
cration of  all  persons,  no  matter  how  religious,  who  live 
within  ear-shot  of  them. 

Long  before  General  Grant  sat  patiently  under  the 
oratorical  flights  of  the  pompous  and  ponderous  Dr.  New- 
man, it  had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  to  go  to 
church,  and  there  hear  the  gospel  or  plan  their  policy 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday ;  but  it  was  not  until  such  wide- 
spread notoriety  was  given  to  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
went  to  Dr.  Newman's  Church  that  the  odious  fashion 
sprung  up  of  large  crowds  of  staring  curiosity-seekers  fol- 
lowing the  President  to  church.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
more  and  more  strangers  come  every  year  to  Washington, 


who  are  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  gazing  upon 
greatness,  but  it  is  certain  that  these  crowds  have  in- 
creased steadily.     The  custom  has  reached  a  1 
climax  in  the  staring  multitudes  who  haunt  the  f 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  gaze  upon  him  and  his  sislc  it 
they  were  animals  in  a  menagerie. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  the  President 
attends,  is  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  Washington, 
and  one  of  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  in  1799— 
which,  for  America,  is  quite  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  clergyman,  Dr.  Sunderland,  has  preached  in  the 
church  for  thirty-three  years,  and  was  formerly  immensely 
popular.  Great  crowds  flocked  ito  hear  him,  in  his 
younger  days,  but  time  has  changed  all  that.  Many  new 
churches  have  been  formed,  some  from  this  church  it- 
self. The  city  has  grown  north  and  west  away  from  it, 
leaving  it  far  down-town  in  the  business  section.  The 
pastor,  though  talented  and  eloquent,  in  years  gone  by 
followed  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  preached  sermons 
an  hour  long — sometimes  (incredible  as  it  may  seem) 
even  longer.  True  he  has  reformed,  and  now  rarely  ex- 
ceeds the  conventional  thirty  minutes;  but,  though  he 
has  mended  his  ways,  his  evil  deeds  live  after  him,  so  to 
speak.  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  Dr.  Sutherland, 
if  you  will,  but  the  scent  of  those  hour  sermons  will  hang 
round  him  still.  Most  fatal  of  all,  perhaps,  the  church  is 
no  longer  fashionable.  The  people  arc  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, pay  their  debts,  work  much  among  the  poor, 
and  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  display  and  notoriety. 

Hut  there  was  not  a  large  number  of  them,  and  the 
vast  high-ceilinged  church  was  thinly  filled  until  the 
news  got  abroad  that  the  President  had  taken  a  pew 
there.  The  following  Sunday  morning,  with  a  tramp  like 
that  of  marching  armies,  the  people  poured  in,  young 
and  old,  iich  and  poor,  stylish  and  dowdy — mainly 
dowdy,  however.  They  swarmed  into  the  pews,  firmly 
declining  to  yield  the  end-seat  to  anybody,  even  its  law- 
ful occupant.  They  took  the  lawful  occupant's  footstool, 
his  hymn-book  and  his  fan.  They  stared  at  the  collec- 
tion basket  curiously,  as  if  it  were  some  rare  phenomenon 
with  whose  use  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  They 
conversed  audibly  during  the  sermon,  criticizing  the 
preacher,  jeering  at  the  choir,  and,  most  of  all,  inquiring 
in  loud  and  piercing  whispers,  "  Which  is  his  pew?  "  At 
the  close  of  the  service  they  stood  rooted  in  the  pews 
until  the  President  had  withdrawn,  when  they  rushed 
after  him,  and  formed  themselves  into  solid  phalanxes  on 
either  side  of  the  sidewalk,  through  which  the  Presiden- 
tial party  made  their  way  to  their  carriage,  escorted  by  a 
policeman.  The  crowd  was  surveyed  with  somewhat 
scornful  interest  by  Albert,  the  dignified  elderly  darky 
coachman,  who  is  used  to  Presidents,  having  driven  for 
them  since  Grant's  first  administration.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  stylish  close  carriage,  drawn  by 
the  two  perfectly-matched,  shining,  seal-brown  horses, 
vanished  round  the  corner  that  the  crowd  dispersed. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on  the  crowd  has  consider- 
ably diminished.  The  people  who  live  here  soon  become 
accustomed  to  a  new  President,  and  the  strangers  go 
away  in  summer.  The  people  of  the  church  itself  have 
made  no  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  beyond 
having  a  new  cushion  and  some  new  hymn-books  put 
into  the  President's  pew.  If  those  who  sit  behind  him 
stare  at  his  somewhat  conspicuous  bald  spot  it  is  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner,  and  those  who  sit  before  him  never 
turn  around  when  he  stands  up  and  joins  in  the  singing. 
On  Children's  Day  he  sat  quietly  among  a  crowd  of 
Sunday  school  children,  and  received  with  a  pleasant 
smile  a  programme  offered  him,  with  many  shy  smiles  and 
dimples,  by  a  tiny  little  curly-head  from  the  infant  class. 
The  following  week  he  sent  voluntarily,  with  a  very  cordial 
and  graceful  note,  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  aid 
in  taking  the  poor  children  of  the  church  mission  to  the 
country  for  a  day.  Euse  Hathaway. 

Washington,  June  29,  1885. 


Gambling  is  an  inherent  vice  among  men,  also  women 
and  children.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  natural  vice. 
Persons  gamble  with  the  same  indifference  as  to  results, 
and  the  same  desire  for  the  excitement  it  furnishes,  in  all 
conditions  of  life.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  degree 
of  the  gambling.  The  pertinent  question,  so  far  as  this 
vice  is  concerned,  is  the  one  of  criminality.  One  man 
has  a  mild  form,  and  buys  a  tenth  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery 
every  month.  Thiscos.s  him  a  dozen  dollars  a  year,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  criminal.  Ex-Postmaster  General 
Gresham  tried  to  make  it  a  crime.  He  also  tried  to  make 
it  a  crime  for  a  newspaper  to  print  a  lottery  advertisement. 
If  he  could  only  have  been  successful  in  his  endeavors 
the  matter  would  have  become  a  legal  crime.  But  would 
it  have  been  a  moral  one?  Do  laws  against  certain  acts 
make  the  acts  evil  per  se?  The  best  answer  to  this  is, 
perhaps,  to  cite  the  alter  ego.  Chances  taken  in  a  raffle 
at  a  church  fair  can  hardly  be  considered  as  in  violation 
of  any  moral  law,  and  yet  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
one  case  are  identical  with  those  in  the  other.  It  would 
appear  to  an  impartial  observer,  that  the  crime  comes  in 
the  intent  to  defraud.  Thus,  where  there  is  a  game  put 
up  with  a  deliberate  intention  to  swindle,  there  is  fraud, 
hence  crime.  The  person  who  gambles  to  enrich  himself 
at  the  expense  of  another's  poverty,  commits  a  crime. 
There  is  more  that  is  wicked  and  bad  in  a  corner  gotten  up 
by  speculators  in  breadstuff's  than  in  all  the  pools,  lotteries, 
and  church  fair  raffles  in  the  world. — The  Republic. 


Formerly  coffins  were  made  of  cypress  wood. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BURGLARS'  KITS. 


The  finest  tools  still  come  from  England — 
Sheffield,  Hirmingham  and  Wolverhampton 
being  noted  in  this  line.  Simpler  appliances, 
such  as  skeleton  keys,  are  made  by  the  burglar 
himself,  but  the  heavier  tools  require  exquisite 
workmanship  and  first-class  material. 

The  ordinary  kit  means  a  small  dark  lantern, 
silent  matches,  wax  tapers,  a  slungshot,  falsely 
called  a  life-preserver,  because  more  lives  are 
taken  with  it  than  preserved;  a  strong  pruning- 
ing  knife  for  the  cutting  away  of  wood  in  door 
panels,  a  thin  and  pliant  palette  knife  for  the 
unclasping  of  window  catches,  a  jimmy,  skele- 
ton keys,  ends  of  wire  to  lift  lock  tumblers, 
brace  and  bits,  and  nippers  for  the  turning  of 
keys  that  have  been  left  in  the  locks. 

This  outfit  is  only  for  the  ordinary  work. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  the  professional 
burglar  meets  almost  any  contrivance  provided 
by  invention  for  the  safety  of  valuables  furnishes 
him  with  novel  tools. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  improved  jimmy.  The 
largest  size,  up  to  five  feet,  and  provided  with 
fulcrum  and  lever,  is  only  used  on  great  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  forcing  of  a  vault  door  or  a 
safe.  London  burglars  call  this  formidable  ap- 
pliance the  "  Lord  Mayor."  From  this  size 
down  to  the  pocket  jimmy  all  dimensions  are 
encountered. 

The  brace  and  bit  is  the  completest  tool  in 
the  burglar's  outfit.  Made  of  the  finest  steel, 
the  bit  penetrates  the  heaviest  safe  door,  if 
necessary,  but  usually  the  holes  are  drilled  only 
deep  enough  around  the  combination  to  receive 
the  charges  of  giant  powder  or  nitro-glycerine, 
by  means  of  which  the  combination  is  blown  to 
atoms.  After  that  the  jimmy  finishes  the 
breaking  open  of  the  doors.  The  explosive  is 
nicely  distributed  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
combination  by  means  of  a  small  funnel  made 
from  tin,  through  which  the  operator  blows.  If 
explosion  is  too  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
noise,  the  combination  knob  is  knocked  off  by 
a  few  blows  of  a  mallet  upon  a  fine  cold  chisel. 
A  hole  is  bored  by  means  of  bit  and  brace,  and 
through  the  hole  the  combination  which  holds 
the  bolts  is  driven  back  by  means  of  a  steel 
punch.  The  outer  door  can  then  be  opened  by 
turning  the  handle. 

The  panel  cutter  resembles  an  ordinary  car- 
penter's auger,  but  the  bit  is  of  the  extension 
kind,  from  two  to  four  inches  wide.  This 
makes  a  hole  of  from  four  to  eight  inches  near 
the  lock.  The  arm  is  put  through,  and  lock 
and  bolt  are  then  easily  manipulated. 

The  nippers  is  another  very  elegant  tool,  used 
in  cases  where  people  believe  themselves  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  leaving  the  key  in  the 
lock.  Nippers  formed  somewhat  like  a  bullet 
mold,  with  sharpened  prongs  and  a  receptacle 
under  the  cutters,  are  used  by  pickpockets  to 
clip  oft  diamonds  or  other  gems.  The  cutters 
clip  the  jewel  oft'  close  to  the  pin,  which  remains 
in  the  shirt  or  scarf,  while  the  stone  drops  into 
the  pocket  of  the  nippers. 

\\  indow  fastenings  are  unclasped  and  spring 
locks  opened  by  trie  palette  knife,  which  is 
formed  somewhat  like  an  apothecary's  spatula. 
It  is  of  pliant  steel,  so  thin  that  it  is  easily- 
shoved  through  the  smallest  crack. 

Besides  these  tools  there  is  a  variety  of  saws, 
mostly  made  from  watch-spring,  ends  of  wire, 
chisels,  hammers,  and  auger  bits.  The  outfit 
depends  on  the  fact  whether  a  crook  "jumps  a 
crib,"  i.  e.,  enters  through  a  window;  "breaks 
a  crib,"  that  is,  forces  the  door;  "grates  a  crib," 
or  lets  himself  in  through  a  cellar  grating,  or 
"garrets  a  crib,"  which  means  that  he  enters  the 
building  through  the  scuttle  in  the  roof.  The 
"scuttle  worker"  is  always  provided  with  a 
rope  ladder  of  manilla  hemp,  the  rungs  being 
of  stout  iron  staves.  Strong  steel  hooks  are 
provided  for  fastening  the  top  of  the  ladder  to 
window  sills  or  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  sand 
bags  arc  fastened  below  to  keep  the  ladder  taut, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  it  off  from  the  wall. 
Veranda  climbers  keep  a  knotted  rope,  with  a 
steel  hook,  to  fasten  the  rope  by  a  dextrous 
throw  to  a  window  frame,  shutter,  or  other 
suitable  hold.  It  is  by  no  means  a  strange 
occurrence  that  scuttle  workers  climb  from  roof 
to  roof  in  a  row  of  houses,  thus  evading  the  risk 
of  being  seen  or  met  by  the  officer  who  patrols 
his  l>eat  below. —  Chicago  Herald. 


'THE  LADY,  OR  THE  TIGER? "• 


BY  DAVID  LESSER  I.EZINSKY. 


When  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  says 
the  Philadelphia  'limes,  the  general  impression 
was  that  the  day  of  the  "littery  fellers"  was 
over.  About  two-thirds  of  the  missions  have 
been  filled,  and  among  them  appear  S.  S.  Cox 
as  Minister  to  Turkey,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson  as 
Minister  to  Denmark,  Henry  R.  Jackson  as 
Minister  to  Mexico,  and  J.  R.  Stallo,  Minister 
to  Italy,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  philosophical  writers  of  the  time, 
and  whose  works  have  taken  very  high  rank. 
Besides,  it  has  been  proved  against  Mr.  Phelps, 
Minister  to  England,  that  he  wrote  verses  in  nis 
younger  days,  and  it  is  alleged  that  what  Mr. 
Muck,  Minister  to  Peru,  cannot  write  about  his 
bugs,  nobody  can.  Of  the  new  consuls,  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  appointed  for  Athens,  has  long 
held  respectable  rank  as  a  poet  and  a  critic; 
William  L.  Alden,  who  Incomes  Consul  General 
at  Rome,  has  been  a  writer  of  leading  editorials 
on  the  New  York  Times,  and  has  employed  his 
leisure  in  writing  some  very  acceptable  books 
for  children,  as  well  as  some  serious  magazine 
work;  Frederick  Raine,  Consul  General  to 
Berlin,  and  Jacob  Mueller,  Consul  General  to 
Frankfort,  have  long  been  recognized  as  strong 
contributors  to  the  German  newspapers  of  the 
country.   

London  World:  "  It  would  be  affectation  to 
ignore  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  the  goal  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  professional 
entertainers  of  the  period  are  fixed.  Hut  if 
those  who  after  much  labor  succeed  in  getting 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  dine  with  them  imagine 
that  they  are  securing  for  themselves  or  their 
children  a  short-cut  to  the  interior  of  Marl- 
borough House  or  Windsor  Castle,  they  will 
be  dismally  deceived.  To  entertain  royalty,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  no 
definite  guaranty  of  promotion — leads,  in  fact, 
to  nothing." 


TO  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON  : 

One  day  a  rogue  who  loves  a  smile 

Sat  at  his  desk  and  wrote  awhile. 

He  finished.    Eyes  twinkling,  his  hands 

Behind  his  back,  he  front  thee  stands. 

"  Choose !  "  says  the  knave,  thinking  you  '11  rue — 

He  knowing  well  what 's  doubt  to  you. — 

First  you  his  ears  find  which  one  burns, 

Which  rosy-red  your  finger  turns. 

Seeing  thee  doubt,  he  mocks  thee  :  "  List ! 

Which?    Pessimist,  or  optimist ! — 

A  brilliant  in  one  flashes  full  fair! 

Dark  in  the  other  low  lurks  a  lair!  " 

Given  to  thee  a  true  talisman, 

Thy  heart  doubt's  chasm  let  for  thee  span. 

Reason,  the  sister,  twin  to  Love, 
Lends  thee  her  light,  looking  above. 

"  Lovers  they  arc,"  thus  he  relates, —  , 
Smiling  he  adds,    in  all  things  mates." 
Theirs  what  has  kept  the  whole  world  kin, 
Black  in  no  Bible  branded  sin. 
Them  circles  through  what  stopped  all  strife, 
Time  Pocahontas  saved  a  life. 
Youthful, — he  loves  her,  she  loves  him, 
Nor  with  that  love  which  springs  from  whim. 
Trusting,  he  boldly  follows  her  eye; 
Think  you,  she  answers  to  see  him  die? 
Doubt  yet  is  thine?— He  further  tells: 
Having  chosen;  clang!  joy  the  bells. 
One  who  him  loved,  he  chose  from  two. 
Which  did  he  choose?    Now,  answer  you! 

Some  think  the  best;  some  think  the  worst, 
Who  but  themselves  e'er  would  see  first; — 
Some  need  a  lover;  some  a  foe; — 
Some  joy  in  blessing;  some  in  woe;— 
Some  house  a  smiling  face ;  some  keep  a  frown  ; — 
Some  seek  the  wise  man;  some,  yes  some,  the 
clown. 

If  you  're  a  lover,  but  one  can  you  choose ; 
Long  will  you  hover,  who  wisdom  refuse. 

Hesitate! — Down  falls  the  knife. 
Ere  too  late,  choose  for  thy  lifel 

Thine  is  the  choice,  choose  at  thy  will; 
Mine  has  been  made, — 1  must  be  still. 

•See  "Century,"  November,  '32-July,  '85. 
San  Francisco,  July  8,  '85. 


The  Harvard  Crimson  notes  that  England, 
with  a  population  of  25,000,000,  sends  5,000  stu- 
dents to  her  two  universities;  that  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  has  6,500  univer- 
sity students;  that  Germany,  with  a  population 
of  48,000,000,  sends  23,500  to  her  numerous  uni- 
versities; and  that  New  England,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,100,000,  has  4,000  students  in  her 
eighteen  universities  and  colleges. 


BALD  WIN^TH  EATER. 

AL.  HAVMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Engagement  of  the  Entire 
MADISON  SQUARE  THEATER  COMPANY, 
In  the  Funniest  of  all  Plays. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

With  a  Great  Eastern  Cast,  including  the  Eminent  Corn- 
median,  \V  I  I.I.I  AM  H.  GILLETTE,  and  the  Pop- 
ular San  Francisco  Favorite,  M.  A.  KENNEDY. 
( Reappearance  after  four  years'  absence.) 


CALIFORNIA^  THEATER. 

Mi  Kef.  Rankin  and  Jav  Rial  Proprietors 

£.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  Lester  Wallack's  Military  Drama, 

THE  VETERAN. 

Next  Monday— THE  KING  OF  DIAMONDS. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAV1TT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Every  Evening  Saturday  Matinee 

DENMAN  THOMPSON 

As  UNCLE  JOSH,  in 

JOSHUA  WHITCOMB. 

Monday,  July  13th — Aucustin  Daly's  Company  in 
LOVE  ON  CRUTCHES. 


STAN  DARDJTH  EATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 


Every  Evening  and  Saturday  Matineet 

MISS  KATE  CASTLETON 

Supported  by  a  Company  of  Comedians,  in  an  Entirely 
New  Farce  Comedy, 

THE  CRAZY  PATCH. 

Replete  with  Music  and  Harmony,  at  Popular  Prices. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  Evening  Until  Further  Notice,  Offenbach's  Beau- 
tiful Romantic  Opera, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Admission,  35  cenj.    Reserved  Seats,  50  cents. 


A.  H.  V. 

*  "V'P'T^'d  Hair  v'Kor  cures  baldness, 
-l  -Tj XV  K5  Hair  Vigor  restores  youth- 
ful freshness  and  color  to  faded  und  gray 
hair.  It  attains  these  results  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  hair  roots  and  color  glands. 
It  rejuvenates  the  "IT*  TT>  '"u\  cleanses  it. 
It  restores  to  the  11-AllV  ti)a(>  either  by 
reason  of  age  or  diseases  of  the  scalp,  has 
become  dry,  harsh  and  brittle,  a  pliancy  and 
glossy  silken  softness  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  is  no  dye  in  Ayer's  H:"ii  "l7'T^i  /"\T> 
and  the  good  it  does  is  by  the  »  AvX V»XV 
it  imparts  to  the  follicles,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  healthfulness  of  the  condition 
in  which  it  maintains  the  scalp. 

*  "VTT'U'Q  Ha,r  V'gor  renews  the  hair. 

AjAV  £3  Hair  Vigor  is  the  best  cure 
known  for  Brashy  Hair,  Scald  Head,  Itching 
Humors,  Tetter  Sores,  Torpid  Follicles,  and 
nil  other  diseases  ot  the  scalp  that  causo 
the  falling  of  the  XT  \  TT>  ami  ils  lading. 
Nothing  cleanses  HAllV  of  the  nuisance 
of  dandrufT  so  perfectly,  and  so  effectually 
prevents  its  return,  as  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 
In  addition  to  the  curative  and  restorative 
virtues  peculiar  to  Ayer's  Hair  TTTrt  /"li? 
.it  Is  a  toilet  luxury.  TheHair  »  ALjWAV 
is  by  far  the  cleanliest  hair-dressing  made. 
It  causes  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  loDg, 
and  keeps  it  always  soft  and  glossy. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Contains  no  deleterious  Ingredients.  Its  use 
prevents  all  scalp  disease,  secures  against  the 
hair  growing  thin  or  gray,  and  surely  cures  all 
baldness  that  Is  not  organic. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
,  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SMOKE  THE    N  EDW 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  EMHOSSED  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD&CO. 

8 3  3-2 3  5  Hattery  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  lime  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL  S  SAFE  AM)  HH  K  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Ivfanager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  A.NT>  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  .t  CO., 

311,313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


STAR  COAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAR  It  I  *  l  it  COAL  CO., 

100  to  112  Mission  street. 


BATHING  SUITS 

MADE   TO   ORDER.        IN   ANY  Mill 

A  PERFECT  FIT  WARRANTED. 

NEWMAN  &  LEVINSON, 

130  and  131  Kearny  Street. 

alS,I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tht 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  135  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -   A.   D.  1832. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thk  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LEMP'S  STJ.0UIS  BEER. 

OTTO   N  ORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Buah  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

'  OP  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


I  once  attended  a  masquerade  party  in  a 
pleasant  interior  town,  where  the  prize  fo:  the 
best  sustained  character  was  carried  off  by  a 
slim  young  university  man,  who  made  up  as  the 
heavy  man  of  the  local  paper.  The  editor  in 
question  was  asked  next  morning  why  he  had 
not  attended  the  party.  "Well,"  said  Rule,  "I 
did  come  and  look  in  ;  but  Ed  Parker  was  act- 
ing so  much  more  like  me  than  I  could,  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  come  in  and  play  second  fiddle." 

It  strikes  me  that  something  like  this  would 
have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gillette 
had  he  seen  Mr.  Long  as  the  "  Private  Secre- 
tary " — that  character  being  presumably  Mr. 
Gillette's  "creation."  On  Monday  evening  the 
large  gathering  at  the  Baldwin  gave  the  best 
possible  applause  in  the  almost  continuous 
laughter  that  greeted  every  pose  and  gesture  of 
the  awkward  and  angular  hero.  The  general 
expression  of  opinion  could  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  one — "  We  have  had  a  very  clever 
imitation;  but  this  is  the  original  article."  If 
Mr.  Long's  were  really  an  imitation,  it  was  so 
very  clever  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  sure  that  it 
did  not  come  nearer  to  realizing  one's  idea  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  "  reverend "  than  does  the 
original.  Mr.  Gillette  is  in  make-up  and  action 
altogether  and  irresistibly  funny— almost  too 
funny.  Even  the  absurdest  caricature  gains  by 
the  infusion  of  an  element  of  reality — an  element 
to  a  certain  degree  lacking  in  Mr.  Gillette's 
somewhat  robust  and  determined  meekness, 
which  appears  at  least  physically  improbable 
and  unnatural.  Mr.  Long's  drooping,  nerveless, 
deprecating  non-resistance  was  apparently  as 
much  a  matter  of  physique  as  of  native  simplic- 
ity and  moral  training. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  this  delightful  piece  of 
nonsense  again  without  comparing  the  two 
"  Private  Secretaries,"  and  the  popular  vote 
will,  no  doubt,  indorse  Mr.  Gillette.  Every- 
body likes  a  new  broom — particularly  one  so 
bright  and  clean  as  that  now  sweeping  in  coin 
and  applause  at  the  Baldwin.  But  as  I  am  al- 
lowed this  little  corner  wherein  toexpress  my  own 
opinion,  it  is  in  this  instance  to  the  effect  that, 
amusing  and  delightful  as  is  Mr.  Gillette's 
"  Private  Secretary,"  Mr.  Long's  was,  in  per- 
fection of  detail,  the  more  artistic  performance. 

Paying  a  very  high  compliment  to  a  young 
artist,  in  conversation  with  one  of  his  friends, 
the  latter  bowed  and  modestly  murmured,  "Oh, 
thanks,  I'm  sure;  "  and  then  we  both  laughed  at 
the  absurdity  of  thus  appropriating  another's 
praise.  And  yet  this  compliment  was  far  more 
flattering  than  the  other.  There  is  no  tribute 
so  sincere  as  this  sort  of  identification.  It  was 
with  much  of  this  feeling  that  we  regarded  the 
second  advent  of  M.  A.  Kennedy.  Once  a 
Californian,  always  a  Californian.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  been  a  long  time  away  from  us,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a  New 
Yorker,  a  Bostonian,  or  something  equally 
eastern  and  superior.  If  so,  we  can  pity  and 
repudiate  him.  Erring  brother,  go  in  peace. 
But  until  heard  from  to  that  effect,  he  belongs 
to  us,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  audience  watched  with  jealous  anxiety 
his  appearance  as  "Mr.  Cattermole,"  and 
shared  the  triumph  of  the  real  hit  which  he 
made.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  ideal  of  the 
irascible  but  good-natured  old  East  Indian. 
The  striking  feature  of  this  performance  is  its 
extreme  and  unvarying  naturalness.  Its  charac- 
teristic excellence  is  not  in  its  general  outline, 
which  is  easily  caught,  but  in  the  perfection  of 
detail.  Every  tone  and  inflection  is  a  study, 
and  so  constantly  is  this  adherence  to  nature 
kept  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  specify  points. 
But  an  example  may  be  noted  in  the  entire  scene 
with  the  drunken  tailor,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy's 
manner  is  a  simply  exquisite  reproduction  of 
just  what  an  impatient,  opinionated,  but  still 
thoroughbred  old  gentleman  would  do  and  say 
in  such  a  situation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  "Mr.  Cattermole"  divides  the  interest  and 
the  honors  with  the  Secretary. 

Given  in  one  play  four  young  people  who  are 
eventually  to  pair  off,  and  at  least  two  of  them 
are  usually  very  bad,  and  it  is  lucky  when  any 
of  them  are  good.  One  of  the  proofs  of  the  aver- 
age excellence  of  Mr.  Gillette's  company  is  that 
"  Douglas,"  "  Harry,"  "  Edith,"  and  "  Eva,"  are 
as  pleasant  and  bright  a  quartet  as  one  could 
wish  for  to  enliven  the  dullness  of  any  country- 
house  in  England.  Miss  Fannie  Addison,  as 
"Miss  Ashford,"  with  all  her  harmless  vagaries, 
is  so  charming  and  agreeably  complaisant  toward 
her  younger  companions  as  to  deserve  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  all  elderly  spinsters  and 
chaperons,  for  redeeming  the  race  from  unmer- 
ited dramatic  odium  and  reproach. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  about  Mr.  Gillette's 
version  and  presentation  of  the  play  a  finish  and 
smoothness  which  is  to  be  expected  from  con- 
stant repetition  and  careful  management,  aided 
by  the  excellent  material  in  the  cast.  There  are 
some  changes  in  the  original  situations  and 
business,  most  of  which  are  sufficiently  taking 
to  be  noted  as  improvements,  though  it  is  to  be 
questioned  if  the  introduction  of  a  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing  and  a  covey  of  small  Spauldings  can  be  so 
called.  Mrs.  S.  may  perhaps  be  welcomed  by 
dress-ridden  husbands,  as  demonstrating  how 


little  feminine  beauty  depends  upon  costume,  and 
how  very  nice  a  pretty  woman  can  look  in  an 
ugly  bonnet;  but  further  than  this  the  innova- 
tion cannot  be  commended.  The  whole  thing 
is  an  incongruity.  The  timid  and  nervous  "Rev. 
Spaulding"  is  an  anomaly  in  the  character  as- 
signed. Even  though  one  may  argue  that  he  is 
just  the  man  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  first 
managing  young  woman  in  search  of  an  estab- 
lishment, yet  the  exigencies  (and  so  many  exigen- 
cies, at  that)  of  domestic  life  would  surely  have 
developed  qualities  incompatible  with  those  that 
render  the  long-visaged  and  evangelical  instruc- 
tor of  young  ladies  what  he  is.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  Mrs.  Spaoldhlg.  She  and  her  entire 
brood  are  impostors  and  pretenders. 

The  play  is  a  refreshing  rest  to  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Baldwin's  clientage,  in  the  wide 
difference  between  its  genuine  and  mirth-inspir- 
ing humor  and  absurdity  and  the  coarse,  noisy, 
exaggerated  and  repulsive  conglomeration,  mis- 
named "fun,"  that  preceded  it.  Better  fifty 
minutes  of  the  Private  Secretary  than  a  cycle  of 
We,  Us  Co.  I  believe  this  is  Tennyson; 
anyway,  it  is  truth. 

There  has  been  a  continuance  of  good  business 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  witness  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Silver  King,  for  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  made  special  arrangements  with 
Harry  Miner.  The  play  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  favorable  comment,  some  of  the 
leading  stars  of  the  United  States  having 
made  in  it  their  greatest  successes.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  it  has  been  well  brought  out 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  However  diverse 
opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stevens  may  be,  no  one 
can  deny  him  the  credit  of  being  a  thorough  and 
indefatigable  worker.  Whatever  he  may  put 
upon  the  stage,  the  public  may  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  careless  or  slovenly  work  from 
want  of  managerial  energy  and  supervision.  It 
is  also  very  greatly  to  Mr.  Stevens's  credit  that 
this  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  arrange- 
ment and  stage  appointment  seems  to  be  with 
him  a  labor  of  love  or  of  conscience.  It  is  just 
as  apparent  at  the  present  low  prices  of  admis- 
sion as  when  the  rates  were  more  than  double. 
This  is  a  point  which  should  meet  with  encour- 
agement from  the  public,  who  reap  the  benefit  of 
it  whenever  they  visit  this  theater.  The  cast  in 
The  Silver  A'ingis  good  in  the  average — notably 
good  in  some  of  the  leading  parts.  Mr.  Stevens 
has  not  been  playing  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
has  appeared  again  this  week  as  "Wilfred  Den- 
ver," the  Silver  King.  The  part  is  an  exceed- 
ingly exigent  one,  and  is  played  by  Mr.  Stevens 
in  his  usual  earnest  manner.  The  audience  has 
testified  its  approbation  by  frequent  calls  before 
the  curtain,  and  by  discriminating  applause. 
Miss  Mabel  Bert  is  very  fortunately  cast  as 
"Nellie  Denver."  Her  sympathetic  voice  and 
presence  are  eminently  suited  to  the  part.  It 
may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  in  the  second  act 
her  costume  and  general  appearance  are  some- 
what too  careful  and  elaborate  for  a  wife  who, 
distracted  by  fear  for  her  husband's  safety,  has 
kept  anxious  vigil  from  dusk  to  dawn.  This  is 
a  detail;  but  neglect  of  such  trifles  is  just  the 
mistake  that  a  young  and  ambitious  actress 
cannot  afford  to  make.  Miss  Bert's  acting 
throughout  was  such  as  to  enlist  the  feelings  of 
her  audience,  and  to  make  them  rejoice  in  her 
final  rescue  from  her  troubles.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  surest  test  of  an  actor's  success. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson  as  old  "Jakes" 
rendered  the  part  of  the  devoted  servant  a  very 
interesting  one,  with  the  slight  drawback  of 
being  utterly  and  unvaryingly  inaudible.  How- 
ever, as  we  had  him  "  by  kind  permission,"  it 
may  be  like  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth 
to  demand  audible  speech  from  him.  Mr.  G. 
Moustrat  appears  to  be  one  of  those  numerous 
actors  who  can  best  serve  the  interest  of  the 
play  by  getting  killed  off  in  the  first  act, 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  with  his  usual  acumen,  has 
so  utilized  him  in  this  play.  Had  it  been  prac- 
ticable to  dispose  of  "Sam  Baxter,"  the  de- 
tective, at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been 
well,  though,  unfortunately,  he  was  needed  in 
the  denouement,  and  had  to  be  kept  on.  Mr. 
Summers  as  "  Henry  Corkett,"  though  rather 
below  the  requirements  in  his  first  scene,  came 
out  very  well  later  on,  and  Mr.  Ed  Morris  did 
his  little  bit  as  "  Tremens,"  the  tipsy  passenger, 
excellently.  If  Mr.  Stevens  succeeds  in  perma- 
nently lifting  the  G  rand  Opera  House  from  the 
stagnation  from  which  nothing  but  a  Patti  opera 
season  has  hitherto  l>een  able  to  rescue  it,  he 
will  achieve  a  triumph. 

At  the  Standard,  Miss  Kate  Castleton  and  the 
comedy  company  have  continued  to  draw  in  the 
Crazy  Patch.  Miss  Castleton  has  certainly  im- 
proved since  her  last  appearance  here,  and  if  she 
continue  to  tone  down  some  of  her  peculiar  "ef- 
fects," she  may  become  in  reality  the  favorite 
she  once  appeared  to  threaten  to  be.  The  new 
songs  and  specialties  she  has  introduced  have 
served  to  heighten  the  interest  of  an  already 
amusing  little  comedy. 

The  advent  of  Augustin  Daly's  famous  comedy 
company  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater,  has  caused 
more  than  a  ripple  of  excitement  and  expectancy 
among  the  theater-going  public.  They  will 
make  their  first  appearance  next  Monday  night, 
in  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Daly's  suc- 
cesses— Love  On  Crutches.  A  Boston  critic  says : 
"As  arranged  by  Mr.  Daly,  who  has  undoubtedly 
put  into  it  quite  as  much  of  himself  as  of  the 
German  original,  and  acted  by  his  company,  the 


comedy  holds  interest  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  so  that  the  spectator  sees  the  curtain  fall 
with  regret." 

Love  On  Crutches  evolves  the  somewhat  anom- 
alous conversion  of  a  business  marriage  into  a 
real  love-match.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  having 
married  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a 
deceased  uncle,  develop  a  very  natural  antagon- 
ism. Mr.  Austin  having  anonymously  pub- 
lished a  novel  which  proves  a  sensation,  Mrs. 
Austin  is  struck  by  its  power,  and  writes,  under 
an  assumed  name,  an  admiring  letter  to  the 
author.  An  ardent  response  brings  about  an 
interesting  correspondence,  until  at  last  in 
alarm  Mrs.  Austin  seeks  to  recover  her  letters. 
An  interview  is  arranged  by  "Dr.  Quattles," 
love's  postman;  the  husband  and  wife  find  each 
other  out,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  play  is 
said  to  be  very  bright  and  fascinating  in  scene, 
situation  and  dialogue.  It  will  be  produced 
here  with  the  original  cast,  which  is  given  below. 

Sydney  Austin,  a  gentleman  of  lei- 
sure, who  has  written  something.  .  Mr.  John  Drew 

Guy  Koverly,  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 

who  has  seen  something  Mr.  Otis  Skinner 

Dr.  blpcnetus  Quattles,  love's  post- 
man. Mr.  Jas.  Lewis 

Mr.  Bitleredge,  "interviewer"  Mr.  Wm.  (iilbert 

Hodd,  a  valet  in  place  Mr.  F.  Bond 

Bells   .Mr.  F.  Stapleton 

Anna  Austin,  an  ideal  of  the  Mis- 
understood Miss  Ada  Rehan 

Exdoxia  QuattleSi  posing  for  Mar- 
tyrdom Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Margery  Gwynn,  inclined  to 

tempt  fate' a  second  time  Miss  Edith  Kingdom 

Berta,  Mrs.  Gwynn  s  maid  Miss  Jean  Gordon 

Netty,  maid  to  Mrs.  Austin  Miss  May  Irwin 

During  the  Daly  season  the  following  plays 
will  be  produced  in  the  order  named:  Love  On 
Crutches,  Dollars  and  Sense,  A  Night  Off,  The 
Recruiting  Officer,  The  Country  Girl,  and  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not:  The  demand  for 
seats  for  the  first  week  is  enormous.  All  indica- 
tions, according  to  Manager  Hall,  point  to  a 
huge  financial  success. 

NOTES. 

Lilly  Post  is  reengaged  by  Colonel  McCaull 
for  his  next  season  of  comic  opera. 

It  is  said  that  Emma  Nevada  will  make  a  tour 
of  America  next  season,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Chizzola. 

The  California  Theater  will  hold  up  the  King 
of  Diamonds  next  week,  and  will  doubtless  draw 
a  full  house  to  it. 

Mme.  Judic  will  make  her  debut  in  America 
at  Wallack's  Theater,  New  York,  October  1st, 
in  Mile.  Nitouche. 

Mr.  Marius  de  Lazare  has  already  written  a 
burlesque  of  The  Mikado,  and  expects  soon  to 
produce  it  in  Boston. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  the  variety 
stage  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  that 
city,  or  at  least  is  relegated  to  the  beer  gardens. 

The  Tivoli  has  made  an  immense  hit  with 
Robinson  Crusoe,  which  will  continue  till  further 
notice.    Nell  Gwynne  is  in  active  preparation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Polk  was  ill  recently.  It  is  not 
surprising.  If  report  speaks  truly,  a  constant 
diet  of  "Mixed  Pickles "  would  make  any  one 
sick. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  intends  to  revive  next 
season  The  Wonder,  an  old  English  comedy,  in 
which  Garrick  made  his  farewell  appearance  on 
the  stage. 

Alice  Harrison  will  make  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  new  comic  opera  during  the  coming 
season.  She  will  visit  only  the  largest  cities, 
including  San  Francisco. 

The  Crazy  Patch  has  made  such  a  success  at 
the  Standard  that  it  will  be  continued  next 
week.  It  will  be  freshened  up  a  little  with  new 
songs  and  other  novelties. 

Mr.  Dixey,  a  young  actor  hitherto  unknown 
to  fame,  has  achieved  a  sudden  distinction  by 
his  imitations  of  Henry  Irving.  He  is  now 
pronounced  "the  greatest  card  in  America." 

The  latest  authentic  Bernhardt  bulletin,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Dramatic  ATews,  is 
that  she  will  play  two  weeks  in  Mexico,  Decem- 
ber, 18S6;  go  thence  to  Havana,  and  from  there, 
via  Vera  Cruz,  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Dan  Frohman  is  represented  as  rusti- 
cating at  present,  making  garden,  milking  cows, 
etc.  He  is  reported  as  entirely  contented  with 
his  late  California  trip,  having  made  money  on 
Fedora  and  May  Blossom,  though  he  lost  on  Lm- 
pulse. 

In  the  first  act  of  Nation,  at  the  Casino  Thea- 
ter, New  York,  Miss  Martinot,  as  "  Nation," 
feeds  doves  on  the  stage,  and  the  farmyard  is 
further  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  pigs, 
goats,  chickens,  farm-hands,  and  other  live 
stock. 

According  to  the  Boston  Home  /ournal, 
"  Kyle  Bellew,  who  is  to  be  Wallack's  leading 
man  next  season,  has  one  of  the  most  unsavory 
reputations  of  any  actor  in  London."  If  it  is 
as  bad  as  his  name,  it  is  indeed  time  that  he  re- 
form. 

The  Private  Secretary  will  be  repeated  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Baldwin.  Tuesday, 
July  I h,  the  first  production  of  The  Professor. 
Mr.  Gillette  and  Miss  Belle  Jackson  will  appear 
in  their  original  characters  of  the  "  Professor  " 
and  "Daisy  Brown." 

To-day  and  to-morrow,  July  nth  and  12th, 
there  will  be  an  entirely  new  performance  at 
Woodward's  Gardens.  John  Merritt  and  Bertha 
Waring,  song  and  dance  artists,  Professor 
Leroy,  the  noted  conjurer,  the  Walsh  Brothers, 
and  other  specialty  artists,  are  among  the  new 
attractions. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  a  Vassar 
graduate  having  taken  to  the  stage,  her  father 
has  loaned  her  the  family  diamonds,  valued  at 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  declaring  that  "she 
shall  be  dressed  equal  to  any  lady  on  the  stage." 
Why  will  our  California  actresses  let  these  east- 
ern stars  get  ahead  of  them  in  advertising? 


it  is 
very 
the 
the 


It  is  not  often  that  the  San  Francisco  public 
has  a  chance  to  see  such  a  play  as  tin-  Silver 
King,  excellently  cast  and  mountc' 
under  Mr.  Stevens's  management, 
moderate  an  outlay.  No  one  shoul 
opportunity,  which  will  be  continue 
present  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

Lillian  Russell's  husband,  Edward  Solomon, 
says  that  "  the  baby,"  only  fourteen  months  old. 
can  sing  without  a  mistake  the  Charity  Girl 
Bob  song  Irom  Iiillee  Taylor.  The  darling 
must  have  a  better  memory  than  its  lather,  the 
latter  not  being  able  to  remember  ever  having 
met  Miss  Lilie  Grey,  although  the  certificate 
of  his  marriage  with  her  is  said  to  exist. 

Monday,  August  10th,  the  regular  fall  and 
winter  season  at  the  Baldwin  will  open  with 
minstrelsy.  This  form  of  amusement  will  l>e 
welcomed  back.  Mr.  Haverly  in  organizing  his 
European  and  American  Minstrel  Company, 
announced  his  determination  to  make  it  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  from  some  of  its  features  it 
would  seem  he  may  have  kept  his  word. 
Charley  Reed,  the  Cragg  Family,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  minst rel  profession  are  in  the 
troupe,  which  Mr.  Haverly  will  accompany  to 
the  city.   

Keeping  Up  Style. 

Tourists  who  have  traveled  the  world  over  arc 
greatly  surprised  to  find  on  the  Pacific  coast  the 
loveliest  and  most  graceful  female  figures.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  ladies  of  this 
western  slope  show  their  beautiful  forms  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  anywhere  else.  English 
beauty,  as  seen  in  Regent  street  and  Hyde  Park 
of  London,  the  elegant  female  figures  seen 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Champs  Elysec  of 
Paris,  or  in  the  Prater  of  Yicnna,  or  Unter  dcr 
Linden  of  Berlin,  are  far  behind  the  divine  and 
stately  forms  of  our  California  ladies.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this  superiority.  The  difference  is 
not  in  the  natural  figure,  for  that  is  about  the 
same  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  true 
catise  is  that  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  coast  have 
found  in  the  Great  Freud's  Corset  House  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
approved  and  most  jierfect  models.  This  cele- 
brated establishment  affords  the  facilities  of  ob- 
taining the  best  shaped  and  the  best  made  cor- 
sets, hoopskirts  and  bustles  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  necessary  adjuncts  that  add  so  much  to 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  divinely  formed 
ladies.  Without  the  assistance  of  such  articles 
the  superb  creations  of  the  masterly  artistic 
genius  of  a  Worth,  a  Moschowitz  or  a  Pinget, 
would  be  wasted.  No  other  city  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  a  great  corset  establishment  like 
Freud's  Corset  House.  There  may  be  found  the 
very  latest  and  best  styles  of  corsets,  hoopskirts 
ana  bustles  in  endless  varieties.  Bear  in  mind, 
Freud's  Corset  House  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  at  No.  742  and  744  Market  street,  and 
to  and  12  Dupont  street.  Make  no  mistake  in 
the  place.  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturdays. 

Beautiller  unci  Proi'oHMlonal  .Manicure. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mrs.  Edmunds  has 
removed  to  Elegant  Parlors  at  236  Sutter 
street  (Glen  House),  where  she  beautifies  the 
complexion,  finger-nails  and  form.  Try  her 
steam,  mineral  and  cabinet  baths;  also  the  cele- 
brated Cosmetic  Mask  and  Queen's  Magic, 
the  greatest  beautifier  known.    Open  evenings. 

Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 

For  a  family  medicine  Ayer's  Sugar  Coated 
Pills  are  unrivalled.  They  root  out  disease  as  if 
by  magic. 

Certain  to  be  perfectly  suited  at  Mullcr's 
optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stbvkns  Dihkctor 

Mr.  John  P.  Slocum  Manaokk 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Evening)  Fifty  Cents 

Best  Reserved  Scats  (Matinee)  Thirty-live  Cents 

Every  Evening  and  Grand  Saturday  Matinee, 

THE  SILVER  KING, 

By  special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Harry  Miner,  of  the 
People's  Theater,  New  York. 
The  UreatcNt  l)raiii«  of  Our  I'lmM. 

tST  Reappearance  of  MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS.  TOl 

Great  Cast.    Wonderful  Mechanical  and  Scenic  Effecti. 


WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  11  Hi  and  lath. 

John  MEKKITT  AND   WAHIDS ,  Bi  riM 

Lyric  and  Terpsichorcan  Artists. 

PBOFESBOB  I.KKOV, 

The  World's  Greatest  Conjurer. 

WALSH   into  1 111  us. 

And  a  Full  Company  of  Specialists. 

 Admission,  25  cents;  Children  to  cents.  

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THB 

PANORAMA  BTJII/DINGr 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  0  A.  to  11  P.  Bf. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN: 


SEYEXTY-OXE  BELOW  ZERO. 


It  was  in  the  Arctic  regions,  not  far  from  Back's  Great 
Fish  River,  when  the  author  was  conducting  a  home- 
ward sledge  journey  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  depth  of  an 
Arctic  winter — November,  December,  January,  February 
and  March.  Severe  weather — that  is,  intensely  cold — 
had  set  in  just  before  Christmas,  in  1879,  the  thermome- 
ter sinking  down  to  650  and  68°  below  zero,  and  never 
getting  above  60'  below,  and  we  were  having  a  very  hard 
time  with  our  sledging  along  the  river,  our  camps  at  night 
almost  in  sight  of  those  we  had  left  in  the  morning,  so 
close  were  they  together  and  so  slowly  did  we  labor  along. 
We  had  been  gone  three  or  four  days,  and  as  we  as- 
cended the  higher  levels  the  thermometer  commenced 
lowering,  and  on  the  3d  of  January,  1880,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  reached  710  below  zero,  the  coldest  we 
experienced  on  our  sledge  journey  of  nearly  a  year  in 
length,  and  the  coldest  ever  encountered  by  white  men 
traveling  out  of  doors;  for  that  day  we  moved  camp 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  southeastward.  The  day 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  until  long  toward  the  early 
night,  when  a  slight  zephyr,  the  merest  kind  of  motion 
of  the  wind,  that  would  hardly  rufllethe  leaves  on  a  tree, 
or  even  sufficient  to  cool  the  face  on  a  warm  day,  sprang 
up  from  the  southward,  and,  slight  and  insignificant  as  it 
was,  it  cut  to  the  bone  every  part  of  the  body  that  was 
exposed,  and  which,  fortunately,  was  only  the  face  from 
the  eyebrows  to  the  chin  and  about  half  of  the  cheeks. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  expressed 
in  degrees  on  the  thermometer,  that  determines  trie  dis- 
agreeableness  of  Arctic  winter  weather  as  it  is  the  force 
and  relative  direction  of  the  wind.    I  have  found  it  far 

Eleasanter  with  the  thermometer  at  50°,  6o°,  or  even  700, 
elow  zero,  Fahrenheit,  with  little  or  no  wind  blowing  at 
the  time,  than  to  face  a  rather  stiff  breeze  when  the  little 
tell-tale  showed  50°  warmer  temperature.  Even  an  Arc- 
tic acclimated  white  man  facing  a  good  strong  wind  at 
200  or  25°  below  zero  is  almost  sure  to  freeze  the  nose 
and  cheeks,  and  the  thermometer  does  not  have  to  sink 
over  40  or  5°  to  induce  the  Esquimaux  themselves  to 
keep  within  their  snug  snow  houses,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, unless  want  or  famine  demands  their 
presence  in  the  storm.  With  plenty  in  the  larder  for  all 
the  mouths,  brute  and  human,  none  of  them  venture  out 
in  such  weather. 

It  is  very  consoling  to  add,  however,  that  the  intensely 
cold  temperatures  of  the  Arctic  are  nearly  always  ac- 
companied by  calms,  or,  at  least,  by  very  light  winds, 
and  such  was  the  case  on  our  memorable  3d  of  January, 
1880.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  quiet 
days  during  the  warmest  weather  of  the  polar  summer, 
these  clear,  quiet,  cold  ones  of  the  Arctic  winter  are 
about  the  only  times  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  vigor- 
ously from  some  point  of  the  compass,  or  so  it  seemed  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  where  my  travels  were  cast.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  there  are  as  many  fearful  storms  dur- 
ing low  temperatures  in  the  Arctic  as  in  the  far  north- 
western part  of  our  own  country,  where  they  are  known 
as  "blizzards."  Certainly,  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  withstanding  extreme  cold,  and  the  methods  the  polar 
inhabitants  have  of  combating  it,  there  are  no  such 
dangers  run  by  them  of  life  or  discomfort  as  by  our 
brethren  of  the  far  Northwest  when  the  "  northers " 
come  down  on  them  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  thermometer  stood  at  71°  Fahrenheit,  the  un- 
clouded sky  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun,  hanging  low  in 
the  southern  horizon,  assumed  a  dull  leaden  hue,  tinged 
near  the  sun's  rim  with  a  faint,  brownish  red,  not  unlike 
the  skies  we  see  coarsely  painted  on  cheap  chromo-litho- 
graphs  displayed  for  sale  in  third-rate  picture  shops.  At 
nighttime  the  stars  glitter  like  diamonds  under  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  fairly  seem  on  fire  with  their  brilliant 
radiance.  Should  you  pour  water — cold  water  taken 
from  the  well  dug  through  the  ice  of  the  lake  near  which 
you  are  camped— upon  the  surface  of  the  ice,  it  greets 
you  with  an  astonishing  cracking  noise  like  fire  running 
through  cedar  brush,  or  like  a  dozen  bunches  of  miniature 
fire-crackers,  and  the  ice  that  was  so  clear  before  that 
you  almost  felt  timid  about  putting  your  foot  on  it  for  fear 
that  it  really  was  not  there,  now  instantly  turns  as  white 
as  marble  and  as  hard  to  see  through  as  so  much  snow, 
caused  by  the  infinite  number  of  little  seams  running  in 
every  direction  through  it  from  the  unequal  expansion. 
Many  of  the  Esquimau  children  amuse  themselves  trying 
this  simple  experiment  until  the  white  spots  on  the  clear 
ice  of  the  lake  give  it  a  most  mottled  appearance. 

Vapor  and  steam  seem  to  roll  away  from  everything  of 
a  living  nature,  and  the  sledge  with  its  10  or  15  dogs  and 
its  4  or  5  humans  in  harness,  looks  like  a  starting  locomo- 
tive enveloped  in  its  escaping  steam,  and  leaves  a  trail  of 
vapor  behind  them,  resembling  the  dust  stirred  up  on  a 
well-used  road  by  rolling  wagon  wheels.  Should  the 
party  halt  to  rest  in  a  basin-like  valley  this  vajK>r  rapidly 
collects  as  a  fog  bank,  and  in  a  little  while  becomes  so 
dense  as  to  obscure  the  originators  from  a  person  at  a 
distance,  but  really  makes  their  whereabouts  easily  deter- 
mined by  this  very  sign.  Herds  of  musk  oxen  and  rein- 
deer make  their  positions  visible  by  this  means  at  quite 
long  distances— if  the  herds  be  large,  four  or  five  miles 
away,  and  at  from  very  favorable  heights  even  three  or 
four  times  this  distance,  so  the  Esquimau  hunters  claim  ; 
so  far  away,  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  known  to  take  two 
days'  sledging  to  reach  them ;  but  my  readers  must  bear 
in  mind  that  a  day  in  the  Arctic  winter  is  very  short, 
often  only  an  hour  or  two  long.  Even  at  these  wonderful 
and  extreme  distances  the  most  keen-eyed  hunters  claim 
(and  these  Esquimaux  are  never  given  to  premeditated 
falsehood)  that  they  can  tell  whether  the  herd  is  one  of 
musk  oxen  or  reindeer  by  some  varying  peculiarities  of 
the  vapors  which  I  did  not  clearly  understand,  and  which 
I  never  took  an  opportunity  to  practically  apply. 

Even  the  foot  of  a  person  walking  along,  as  it  is  lifted 
from  the  ground,  leaves  a  little  puff  of  vapor  to  float  away 
from  the  spot,  as  if  the  walker  had  stepped  upon  a  sponge 
saturated  with  smoke,  which  was  liberated  by  the  press- 
ure ;  and  this,  too,  when  there  are  four  thicknesses  of 


heavy  reindeer  skin  between  the  bare  foot  and  the  snow 
underneath. 

So  scarce  was  the  game  through  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  absolutely  dependent  were  we  upon  it  for  our 
daily  supply  of  food,  that  to  increase  our  chances  of 
securing  it  we  separated  into  parties,  one  and  two  day's 
journey  apart  from  each  other  (although  traveling  on  the 
same  trail),  and  thus  each  space  between  camps  was  gone 
over  twice  or  three  times,  and  our  chances  of  seeing  rein- 
deer or  musk  oxen  increased  proportionally.  Occasion- 
ally my  sledge  would  be  in  the  rear,  and  before  we  started 
in  the  morning  it  would  sometimes  be  useful  to  know  if 
the  party  ahead  ha'd  moved  on,  and  Toolooah,  my  sledge 
driver,  would  climb  a  near  hill,  and  if  the  weather  was 
intensely  cold  and  clear,  was  almost  sure  to  be  able  to 
tell  me,  although  the  measured  sledge  journey  to  the 
snow  house  that  he  had  discerned  by  its  ascending  vapors 
was  often  eight  and  ten  miles,  and  probably  three-fourths 
as  much  in  a  straight  line. 

Whenever  the  sledge  was  traveling  along,  its  iced  run- 
ners dragging  over  the  fine  gritty  snows  would  give  torth  a 
clear  musical  ring  in  the  bitter  cold  air  that  sounded  very 
much  like  the  drawing  of  a  resined  bow  over  a  tuning 
fork — a  well-known  experiment  in  acoustic  lectures. 
Many  of  my  readers  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in  countries 
where  the  thermometer  gets  down  to  zero  and  twenty 
degrees  below  in  the  winter,  have  heard  this  sound  com- 
ing from  the  runners  of  the  swift-gliding  sleighs,  and 
especially  upon  a  clear  quiet  night  with  but  a  single 
sleigh  within  hearing.  Could  you  imagine  that  clear 
frosty  ring  as  much  louder  as  the  whistle  of  a  steamboat 
is  above  the  whistle  of  a  man,  or  certainly  multiplied 
manifold  times,  you  could  realize  how  the  iced  sledge 
runners  fairly  sing  with  their  polished  surface  dragging 
over  the  marble-like  snows  of  the  intense  Arctic  cold. 
By  holding  the  ear  near  to  the  snow  this  music  of  the 
cold  can  be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  at  this 
great  distance  sounds  like  the  soft  murmurings  of  an 
.  Kolian  harp,  or  distant  murmurings  of  guitars. 

Sometimes  when  breathing  this  extremely  cold  air,  my 
tongue  felt  as  if  it  was  freezing  in  my  mouth  ;  but  I  could 
readily  rid  myself  of  this  uncomfortable  feeling  by  breath- 
ing through  my  nostrils  for  a  minute  or  two.  Naturally 
you  will  ask,  "  Why  not  breathe  through  the  nostrils  all 
the  time?"  as  you  have  so  often  heard  advocated.  This 
bitter  cold  air  passing  through  the  nostrils  keeps  up  an 
irritation,  so  that  constant  catarrh  makes  it  desirable  to 
use  the  mouth  nearly  altogether  in  breathing.  Also,  the 
nose  is  more  liable  to  freeze  when,  breathing  through  it. 
These  freezings  of  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  very  common 
affairs,  occurring  over  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  very  low 
temperatures,  and  especially  if  there  be  any  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  face.  The  Esquimaux  cure  these  slight  frost 
bites  by  applying  the  hand,  warm  from  the  reindeer  mit- 
ten, directly  to  the  spot.  They  know  nothing  of  rubbing 
frost  bites  with  snow,  so  extolled  in  our  own  cold  cli- 
mates, and  I  doubt  its  efficacy  myself  in  those  extremely 
low  Arctic  temperatures,  when  the  snow  is  like  sand  if 
loose,  and  like  granite  if  in  mass.  Another  fallacious 
idea  exploded  by  my  Esquimaux,  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 
was  the  use  of  snow  to  quench  thirst,  which  every  Arctic 
writer  has  been  so  unanimous  in  condemning  as  hurtful. 
My  Esquimaux  used  it  at  all  temperatures  to  alleviate 
their  thirst,  first  breathing  on  the  piece  of  snow  a  few 
times  before  putting  it  in  the  mouth.  I  have  often  seen 
Esquimau  boys  place  a  steel  snow  knife  to  their  tongue 
and  let  it  freeze  fast,  and  then  swing  it  backward  and 
forward  until  it  fell,  and  try  to  make  it  stick  upright  in 
the  snow. — Frederick  Sckwatka. 


HINTS  ON  DIVING. 


THE  PEDDLER'S  PACK. 


Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow; 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber: 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 

for  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel: 

Come,  buy  of  me;  come  buy,  come  buy; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry;  come  buy. 

Shakespeare. 

'  SYMPATHY. 


'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juices 
Renew  the  life  of  joy  in  happier  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet,  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned,  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music,  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears,  relax  the  knotted  hand, 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again, 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
MoTC  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich, 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels. 

Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd. 


ROME. 

Where  are  the  footprints  of  the  ancient  dead, 

Who  dwelt  and  wrought  in  Rome,  and  made  mankind  ? 

What  memory  have  tne  mighty  left  behind 

In  this  imperial  place  where  they  were  bred  ? 

Like  minute  sands  the  centuries  have  sped 

To  cover  nations  with  their  dust-cloud  blind; 

Fragments  of  beauty  past  are  all  we  find, 

Whose  purpose,  with  the  Hying  years,  is  fled. 

In  this  vast  universe  is  left  no  place 

Eor  that  licet  breath  that  Heeling  man  calls  "  Fame." 

These  stones,  that  mind  us  of  some  fading  name, 

And  watched  the  passing  of  earth's  strongest  race. 

Will  vanish,  too;  the  long  years  hold  no  grace 

For  earth's  memorials  of  praise  and  blame. 

The  Spectator, 


A  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Republic  says :  "  To 
all  water  jumpers  and  divers  in  the  future  who  seek  fame 
and  notoriety  in  that  department,  I  offer  these  few  words 
of  advice :  Dress  yourself  in  a  close-fitting  shirt  and  draw- 
ers— strong  cotton  or  woolen — loose  about  the  joints,  to 
allow  free  play  of  the  limbs;  short  socks,  fitting  snug  over 
the  toes,  as  the  impact  on  the  water  may  dislocate  the  toe 
joints;  put  cotton  in  the  ears,  and  provide  yourself  with 
sand  equal  to  one-third  or  one-half  your  weight.  If  you 
weigh  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  get  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  of  sand.  Wrap  it  up  in  three  or  four  separate 
packages  of  common  newspapers,  tie  them  together  with 
a  cord  two  or  three  feet  long,  or  place  them  in  a  loose 
bag  of  common  coarse  netting  like  a  fish  net ;  place  the 
free  end  in  a  large  loop  around  the  left  foot,  or  with  a 
longer  cord  wrap  it  a  few  times  around  the  left  leg,  and 
hold  the  free  end  in  your  hand.  Bend  your  head  for- 
ward, your  chin  near  the  top  of  the  breast  bone;  shut  your 
mouth  and  eyes.  Place  your  arms  with  the  elbows  close 
to  your  ribs,  right  hand  closing  nostrils  tight,  left  forearm 
across  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  take  a  deep  breath,  brace 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  with  the  sand  bags  attached 
to  your  left  foot  take  your  jump,  and  cross  your  right  leg 
over  the  left  instantly.  You  will  descend  sixteen  feet  the 
first  second,  thirty-two  feet  the  second,  sixty-four  feet  the 
third,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  the  fourth,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  the  fifth  second  (nearly  three 
times  the  speed  of  an  express  train  going  a  mile  a  minute). 
This  is  the  rate  of  all  falling  bodies.  Your  sixty-pound 
sand  bags  will  keep  your  body  straight,  and  you  will  de- 
scend into  the  water  like  a  lead  plummet,  feet  foremost, 
but  you  will  not  fall  any  faster.  A  rock  weighing  a  thou- 
sand tons  falls  no  faster  than  a  single  pound ;  this  is  the 
law  of  gravity.  Keep  your  legs  tightly  crossed  together; 
this  prevents  your  hips  from  dislocation,  which  might 
happen  if  they  were  separated.  The  cotton  in  your  ears 
prevents  the  ear  drums  being  lacerated  or  bursted  by  the 
upward  rush  of  water,  and  the  closure  of  your  nostrils 
prevents  the  water  from  rushing  up  into  the  posterior  nasal 
passages  and  down  the  throat  and  windpipe,  which  would 
excite  choking,  strangulation,  or  spasmodic  cough,  which 
would  exhaust  the  lungs  in  a  few  seconds.  Your  arm  be- 
ing placed  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach  protects  that  part 
from  the  sudden  and  powerful  impact  of  the  water  against 
it — it  is  called  in  sporting  parlance  the  belt,  and  in  the 
boxing-ring  forbidden  to  be  struck ;  the  gastric  plexus  of 
nerves  lies  there,  and  a  slight  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach sometimes  prostrates  the  strongest  man. 

When  you  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  water  keep  quiet ; 
don't  move  hand  or  foot.  The  moment  your  paper  sand 
bags  strike  the  water  they  burst,  and  the  sand  is  scat- 
tered— no  harm  from  it.  You  descend  to  a  distance 
equal  to  one-third  the  height  of  your  jump.  There  is  a 
moment's  pause;  the  pressure  of  the  water  now  forces 
you  upward,  almost  like  a  cork  out  of  a  champagne  bot- 
tle. You  rise  without  an  effort  to  the  surface,  take  a 
long  breath,  kick  off  the  loop  of  your  sand  bags — they 
were  dissolved  and  scattered  the  moment  you  struck  the 
water — and  without  experiencing  the  slightest  fatigue  or 
shock  (for  you  enter  the  water  like  a  wedge,  apex  down- 
ward, and  the  pressure  acts  gradually  and  uniformly  over 
the  body),  you  swim  easily.' 


The  origin  of  the  emerald  is  supposed  to  be  vegetable. 
It  is  always  found  in  fossil  formations,  and  often  among 
fossil  shells.  What  its  coloring  matter  is  has  not  yet  been 
exactly  determined,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  organic.  A 
very  singular  fact  about  the  emerald  is  that  when  first 
extracted  from  its  native  rock  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
crushed  to  pieces,  even  ground  to  powder  by  the  fingers. 
When  this  fact  was  told  it  was  ridiculed  by  those  who 
thought  they  knew  better,  but  it  is  said  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investigations  and  reports  of 
scientific  men,  who  made  special  efforts  to  determine  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  and  upon  visiting  the  mines  and 
examining  the  newly  extracted  stones,  they  found  that 
softness  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  qualities,  and 
that  the  emeralds  had  to  be  laid  aside  a  few  days  after 
their  discovery,  until  they  had  dried  and  hardened. 
Emeralds  of  considerable  beauty  are  found  in  several 
localities  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  The  ancient  imitations  of  the  emer- 
ald were  very  numerous,  and  far  superior  to  any  that 
modern  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  produce.  Many 
so-called  monster  emeralds  have  come  down  from  ancient 
times,  but  the  lapidaries  of  our  own  age  have  always 
found  them  to  be  imitations  made  of  glass  of  such 
hardness  as  to  almost  defy  detection.  The  Holy  Grail  of 
Venice  is  of  this  kind.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  believed  to  be 
made  of  a  single  emerald ;  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  for  ages,  and  is  even  now  held  in 
great  reverence,  though  its  value  as  a  precious  stone  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  of  glass.  The 
principal  mines  of  emeralds  in  ancient  times  were  in 
Scythia,  Arabia  and  Africa.  At  present  emeralds  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  best  coming  from 
Russia  and  Siberia.  The  emerald  has  no  fixed  price  like 
the  diamond,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  gem  during  the 
past  three  hundred  years  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
chapters  in  the  history  of  precious  stones.  About  the 
year  1600,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  emeralds, 
particularly  from  America,  were  so  plentiful  as  not  to  be 
worth  more  than  five  dollars  a  carat.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  emerald  has  from  some 
cause  become  very  rare,  and  its  value  now  exceeds  that 
of  the  diamond.  Fine  emeralds,  without  crack  or  flaw 
(to  which  this  stone  is  exceedingly  liable),  are  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  per  carat,  and  the  value  increases  in 
much  greater  proportion  in  the  case  of  larger  stones. 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


"  Adirondack  "  Murray  is  going  on  the  platform  again 
in  September,  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  His- 
tory, Traditions,  Legends  and  Resources  of  Canada." 
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SEASONABLE  LYRICS. 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

We  stood  in  the  park  one  day, 

Jack  Delonjj  and  I, 
Watching  the  cavalcade 

Trot  and  canter  by. 

I  was  in  love  with  Maud — 
lilue  eyes  and  auburn  hair — 

While  Tack  would  give  all  he  owned 
For  1'om  Foster's  chestnut  mare. 

"  The  beauty !    There  she  goes !  " 

Said  Jack.    My  heart  beat  high 
Thinking  of  Maud.    Said  he, 

"  What  a  flank !  what  a  fiery  eye  !  " 

I  turned  and  hit  him  square 

In  the  mouth;  like  an  ass,  of  course, 

For  I  was  thinking  girl, 
And  Jack  was  talking  horse. 

The  Judge. 

A  DOG  FYTTE. 
There  was  a  deacon,  grave  and  good — 

Of  Brooklyn  Town  was  he — 
He  kept  a  big  New/W«,/-land  dog, 

Most  fearful  for  to  see; 
He'd*  growl  and  snarl  the  livelong  day, 

And  howl  nocturn;ilIee ; 
And  all  hisf  neighbors  wished  himU  dead 

As  any  dog  could  be. 

He'd  tramp  their:;  gardens  out  of  sight 

As  soon  as  they**  were  dug, 
And  bones,  amazin'  to  the  sight, 

Into  the  house  he'd  lug|  ; 
While  the  front  porch  looked  like  a  muse-»/w 

By  the  things  which  there  he  drug; 
And  tons  ot  bricks  were  fired  at  him, 

And  ofttimcs  he  were  slug.1[1f 

With  nerve-distracting  noise  he'd  fight 

Whatever  thing  wore  hair; 
He'd  scratch  and  shake  and  chaw  and  bite, 

And  growl  and  howl  and  tear, 
And  rip  and  snort  with  all  his  might, 

And  claw  and  snarl  and  swear. 
For  law,  and  peace,  the  true,  the  right, 

And  good,  he  did  not  care; 
From  many  fights  his  ribs  and  back 

Had  grown  extremely  bare. 
  /.  Burdette. 

•The  dog  would.  2The  neighbors. 

tThe  deacon's.  "The  gardens. 

UThe  dog.  HCarry,  convey,  transport. 

HUStricken  violently;  black-jacked. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK. 

He  came  to  the  bower  of  her  I  love, 

Twanging  his  sweet  guitar; 
He  called  her  in  song  his  snow-white  dove, 

His  lily,  his  fair,  bright  star, 
While  I  sat  close  by  the  brown-eyed  maid, 
And  helped  her  enjoy  her  serenade. 

He  sang  that  his  love  was  beyond  compare 
(His  voice  was  sweet  as  his  song); 

He  said  she  was  pure  and  gentle  and  fair, 
And  I  told  her  he  wasn't  far  wrong. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  me  or  not, 

For  his  E  string  snapped  like  a  pistol  shot. 

He  told  how  he  loved  her  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  passion  in  every  word, 
In  songs  that  I  never  knew  before, 

And  sweeter  ones  ne'er  were  heard. 
But  the  night  dews  loosened  his  guitar  strings 
And  they  buzzed  out  of  tune  like  crazy  things. 

He  sang  and  he  played  till  the  moon  was  high; 

Oh,  sweet  was  the  love-born  strain! 
And  the  night  caught  up  each  tremulous  sigh, 

And  echoed  each  sweet  refrain; 
But  I  laughed  when  a  beetle  flew  down  his  throat, 
And  choked  in  a  snort  his  highest  note. 

She  liked  it,  and  I  did — just  so-so; 

I  was  glad  to  hear  his  lay; 
I  even  echoed  him,  soft  and  low, 

When  he  sang  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
Till  at  last  I  leaned  from  the  window,  and  then, 

And  then  he  went  away. 

R.  J.  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  CIRCUS. 
The  circus  (for  I,  too,  a  deadhead,  penniless, 
yet  full  of  blab,  enter  with  the  crowd,  my 
brothers,  to  visit  arid  promulge  the  great 
show). 

I  sing,  I  say,  and  announce,  I  extend  my  bivalv- 
ular  mouth,  I  exercise  my  lung  attachment, 
and  whoop  up  and  proclaim  the  circus. 

The  big  tent,  the  elephant,  camels,  clown,  the 
red-faced  man  and  his  girl,  saccharine, 
spooney ; 

The  old  man  with  his  umbrella,  and  the  old 
woman  with  her  umbrella,  the  ubiquitous 
and  perennial  monkey,  and  myself,  whoop- 
ing up  my  mornings  romanza,  strident, 
unique,  a  cosmos,  a  sturdy,  divine  angel,  I, 
Walt,  I  love  you. 

Does  any  long-haired  idiot  get  up  to  project  the 
remark  that  the  Circassian  blonde  is  more 
divine  than  the  seven-toed  fat  woman  with 
the  living  skeleton  husband? 

Then  I  rush  to  inform  him  or  her  that  he  or  she 
is  not  standing  on  his  or  her  base,  and  I 
know  it. 

The  elephant  is  just  as  divine  as  the  two-headed 
girl  with  the  squint  eye,  and  the  young 
shark  is  just  as  divine  as  the  old  ape,  and 
everything  is  first-class  for  the  money 


wp  wii 
,  I  di 


ft  use  and 


I  take  all  these  things  in;  I  yawp  with  unshut 
mouth,  I  chant  and  « 
throw  oft  at  my  ease. 
I  button-hole  the  first  man  that  I  meet  in  the 

street,  and  exude  and  exhale  my  poem. 
O  circus,  for  all  time,  and  long  afterwards — in 
fact,  for  several  years  alterwards — you  shall 
live  in  my  song,  my  poem. 
So  long!  W-l-t  Wh-t-m-n. 


Stepniak  declares  that  bribes  arc  as  nec- 
essary in  Russia  as  in  Turkey.  They  are 
considered  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  agents  of 
authority.  The  man  having  a  favor  to  ask,  who 
refuses  to  recognize  them,  is  guilty  of  an  act  of 
flat  rebellion.  The  necessity  for  bribing  every- 
body causes  the  army  contractors  to  furnish  a 
very  poor  quality  of  stores  and  provisions  for 
the  soldiers. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Franr.itM-o  ami  Sew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bi-.hopg.ite  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGoVERN,  EUGBNF.  E.  JONKS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samubl  Ei.mokr,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Konri*  to  the  World-lamed  California 
<«eys«rs  are  in  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  ami  Itath- 
IiiK  Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Keposc  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSVTH,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  tjle 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

ALAMEDA  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  327  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid -up  Capital  f3,000,000  In  «old 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  F01.LIS,   Jamrs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm  d 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  £.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  GAUGE, 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh <rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DA  VS. 

7.45  »•  n>- 
3.30P.  m. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.00  a.  m. 

IVtalutna, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SI  N- 

DAVS. 

6.10  p  m. 

WEEK 
DA  VS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 18. 00 a.  m. |    Guerneville.    |6.io p.  m.16.05  P*  m- 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri'  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Kureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  ity,  and  the  Geyser*. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,$i  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Gucrneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  ED.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  in..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  in.,  3.40  p.  m.t  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  p.  m-i  3«3°  P« 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.t  10.55  a.  m>,  t.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  ni., 
5.30  p;  in.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  mM  12.40  p.  m.t 
3-55  P-  ni.,  5  30  p-  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^  /^~\P.  M  .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  v_>J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8Q^\A.  M.  (Sundays  o<  ly>,  from  Washington 
•  ^*  V-/  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1  ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass.  and^Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8<Z>         A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-  O  \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
r>    O  P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 

^  •*~>y~'  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
x  OZ^\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dfcrt  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
<ff>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

(~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.WW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$Z  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pe^cadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  \\U  ALAMEDA: 

J?6.oo,  36.30,  #7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45-P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  K  11.00,  1 1.30  A.  M . ;  *fl  12.00, 12.30, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ,1'45  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^  10.46, 
11. 16,  H11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  Ilia. 46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

2 Sundays  excepted.    If  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  CREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

  IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  rates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Eastern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head* 
quarters,  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra. piality  Blade,  $i  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  No*.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C  B.  Paul's  Files. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIKE4'TOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  ft.  COWKft,  Li.  II.  SCHUVLKK,  j.  W.  HOKTBH 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVI 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.KAVK 
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From  April  O.  l  B85. 


.  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livcrmore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 
.Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

*'       44      11    t  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysvMIe  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

44         via  Benicia  '. 

14         via  Benicia  

44  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

44        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .36. 10  p. 
. t 10. 10  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

...5.40P. 
.. . .6.40  p. 
.. 1 10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. . . f8. 40  a. 
. ... 6. 10  p. 
..  .t7.iop. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. .6. 10  a. 

...3.40  p. 
. .  - 11 . 10  a. 
....9.40  a. 
....5-40  p. 

...5  4op- 
....6.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 

■  ..t3.4op- 

■  •  -33-40  p. 
....9.40a. 
..-5-40  p. 
.. .t7.io  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
. .  .47.iop. 


a  fur  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAM  FRAHCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.. 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  xo. 30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  >2.; 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  'i. 30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.; 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALK— •6.00,  '6.30,  '700,  •7.30,  *8.c 
•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  g.< 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— •9.30,  6.30,  tn.< 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAM EDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.: 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  ti2.; 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.) 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  '^.oo. 

TO  BERK ELEY— *6.oo,  •6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.; 

9.00,  {9*30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  111. 30,  12.OO,  l.OO,  2.1 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9-< 

IO.OO,  ll.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo. ♦6.30,7  00, '7.30,  t8.c 
♦8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-; 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  I>ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  ♦6.53,  '7.23,  •7.53, 
•8.53,  "9.23,  *io.2i,  V23,  »4.53,  '5.23,  '5.53, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  AlamrdaJ-^.is, 
{6.45,  to. 15,  •3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5. 30,  '6.00,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07, 
7.°7t  7^37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  »o^37. 
11.37,  12.07,  '2-37.  '.°7r  "-37.  2-°7i  '-37.  3-°7.  3-37 
4-37«  5«°7i  5-37i  6-°7i  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  I 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  tu.22, 

tl2.22,    12.52,    tl-22,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,  3.52,  4.23, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8-52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— f 5.15,  I5.45,  ,6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-i5.  9-45.  tio.15.  10.45.  "-IS. 

12.45,  >-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-«5.  5-45.  6.15 

7-45.  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  16.i5,  6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  t9-"5.  9-45.  i°-45.  ti2.45.  '-45.  *-45. 

4-4Si  h-'S-  5-45.  16.15.  6-45.  '7-'5-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  11.15,  '  »5i 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND  — 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  »-«5.  4-'5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  %  Sundays  only. 


•8.23, 
•6.23, 

•5.45. 


7.00, 
11.30, 
,  4.30. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.  4  °7. 

I.  06. 
17.22, 

II.  52, 
4-5». 

t'.is, 
"•45. 
6-45. 

»7-xS. 
3-45. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  l»y  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNS, 

Oen.  Manager. 


I.  II.  (.OOHMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LKAVB 
S.  F. 

4  omiiM'iK'iiii!  May  I  1 . 

1885. 

ARKIVB 
S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

In. 45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

■ 

....      6.40  a 

  *8.ioi 

....     9.03  a 

 •  10.02  a 

....  '3.36  p 
....  t4.59p 
....     6.00  p 
....  <7-5op 
....  18.I5P 

8.30  a ....  1 
10.40  a  ... . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p  .... 

1  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
J    Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 

  6.00  p 

....  (8.I5P 

10.40  a ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....! 

j  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
1    Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good* 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
,    Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola), 
[         and  Santa  Cruz.  t 

....  *io»o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50  a  . . . . 

J  Monterey  and  Santa  Cm/  1 
1     (Sunday  Excursion.)  f 

....    18.55  l> 

10.40  a  ... . 
•3.3°  P  •  • 

J  Holliltcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

....  *io.o2  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  | 

Solcdad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted ;    f  Sundays  only  ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  i'aul'u;  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PBSCADBRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conuhkss  Sckincs  stages  via 
Santa  ClUl,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  pi.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  \,  •  ■-,  Sorpiel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pcs- 
caderu;  also  tu  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

BXI  VBSIOH  TICKETS 

n  a     .  .     1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  ratun]  san)c  (layy- 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  [  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickrt  OfFFTCRAi — Passenger  Pepot,  Tovnsend  street» 
Valencia  street    Sugon,  and  No.  613  Marie  t  streetf 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintendent. 

II.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BARTHOLDI'S  BIG  GIRL. 


THE    PRF.jmiCES    MKT    BY  A  CANVASSER  FOR 
THE  PEDESTAL  FUND. 


The  Bartholdi  pedestal  fund  is  nearly  com- 
plete. The  statue  has  arrived,  and  soon  New 
York  harbor  will  be  graced  by  the  most  mag- 
nificent colossal  statue  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World!"  What 
a  priceless  blessing  personal  liberty  is.  It  is  the 
shrine  at  which  people,  ground  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny  in  the  older  worlds,  worship  with  a 
lervency  that  Americans  can  scarcely  realize;  it 
is  a  principle  for  which  Nihilists  willingly  die 
the  death  of  dogs ;  and  tit  and  proper  it  is  that  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  bay  of  New  York  this 
emblematic  statue  should  flash  a  welcome  to  the 
world. 

The  press  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this 
achievement.  Mr.  l'hilip  Beers,  who  has  been 
making  a  circuit  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
pedestal  fund,  says  that  the  fund  will  certainly 
be  raised,  as  the  IVorld  does  not  know  the  word 
fail. 

Mr.  Ileers  says  that  he  has  found  the  most  pro- 
nounced generosity  among  those  of  foreign  birth. 
They  seem  more  appreciative  of  liberty  than  do 
our  native  born.  Moreover,  among  some  a 
strange  prejudice  seems  to  exist. 

"Prejudice!    In  what  particular?" 

"  I  have  ever  found  that  however  meritorious 
a  thing  may  be,  thousands  of  people  will  inev- 
itably ue  prejudiced  against  it.  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  on  the  road,  and  1  know  the 
American  people  Mike  a  book.'  In  1879  a  per- 
sonal misfortune  illustrated  this  prevailing  pre- 
judice. I  was  very  ill,  had  suffered  for  several 
years  with  headache,  fickle  appetite,  dreadful 
back  ache,  cramps,  hot  head,  colu  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  general  break-down  of  the  system.  I 
dragged  myself  back  to  New  York,  seeking  the 
best  professional  treatment.  It  so  happens  that 
among  my  relatives  is  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  upbraided  me  roundly  for  preaching  so  much 
about  my  own  case.  Finally,  with  some  spirit, 
I  remarked  to  him  : 

"'Sir,  you  know  that  much  of  your  profes- 
sional wisdom  is  pretense.  You  are  controlled 
by  prejudice.  You  cannot  reach  a  case  like 
mine,  and  you  know  it.    Can  you?' 

"  I  had  him  ;  and  he  finally  conceded  the  point, 
for  it  was  liright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  which 
had  prostrated  me,  and  the  school-men  admit 
they  cannot  cure  it.  Having  cured  myself,  how- 
ever, in  1879,  and  not  having  seen  a  sick  day 
since,  my  relative  finally  admitted  that  Warner  s 
safe  cure,  which  accomplished  this  result,  was 
really  a  wonderful  preparation.  Had  President 
Rutter,  of  the  Central  Hudson,  used  it,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  be  alive  to-day,  for  he  could  not 
have  been  in  a  worse  condition  then  I  was. 

"I  have  found  similar  prejudices  among  all 
classes,  concerning  even  so  laudable  a  scheme  as 
this  pedestal  fund." 

Mr.  Heers's  experience  and  the  recent  death  of 
President  Rutter,  of  the  Central  Hudson  rail- 
road, of  an  extreme  kidney  disorder,  proves  that 
the  physicians  have  no  real  power  over  such  dis- 
eases, and  indicates  the  only  course  one  should 
pursue,  if,  as  the  late  Ur,  Willard  Parker  says, 
ncadache,  sickness  of  the  stomach,  dropsical 
swellings,  back  ache,  dark  and  offensive  fluids, 
prematurely  impaired  eyesight,  loss  of  strength 
andencrgy.occur,  for  they  unmistakably  indicate 
a  fatal  result,  if  not  promptly  arrested. 

"  Yes,  sir-ee,  every  cent  needed  for  the  pedestal 
will  be  raised.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  great  tri- 
umph for  the  World,  but  would  it  not  have  been 
an  eternal  disgrace  had  our  people  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  this  pedestal?" 


SOUTHERN  WRITERS. 


There  is  one  thing,  says  a  southern  paper,  in 
which  the  northern  people  are  not  hidebound 
or  selfish.  They  will  buy  southern  books,  and 
read  them  and  praise  them.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  southern  writers  of  genius 
are  more  accurately  and  more  highly  appreciated 
in  the  educated  Eorth  than  they  are  in  the  South. 
This  is  so  with  every  poet  and  novelist  that  the 
South  has  ever  produced,  unless  we  are  to  make 
an  exception  of  Poe.  Poe  was  too  caustic  in 
his  comments  on  the  New  England  writers  not 
to  rouse  a  prejudice  against  himself,  and  he  had 
to  conquer  America  in  Europe.  In  Europe  he 
stands  with  Cooper  as  the  representative  Amer- 
ican author. 

Probably  Uncle  Remus  has  really  more  thor- 
ough appreciation  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfree)  finds 
her  surest  way  to  fame  and  money  through 
northern  channels.  We  suspect  that  Sidney 
Lanier  has  ten  real  admirers  in  the  North  to  one 
in  the  South;  and  I'aul  H.  Hayne  has  more 
readers  of  his  volume  of  poems  in  New  England 
than  in  any  five  southern  states. 

We  do  not  stop  to  consider  why  it  is  that  the 
South  fails  to  appreciate  its  best  writers.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  criticisms  in  the  leading 
southern  papers  are  much  less  cordial,  and  in 
the  main  much  less  acute  and  just,  than  the 
criticisms  in  northern  papers  and  periodicals  of 
the  best  class,  even  when  southern  authors  are 
under  consideration. 


In  Scotland  the  arbitrary  rights  of  serfdom 
over  the  laborers  in  the  salt  works  endured  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


tW  FOR   THE  FINEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  'S; 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and   Summer  Styles 


■no  ,  t 


GRAND  OPENING 

 OF  

THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  ^Ith 

NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


BARNARD'S  colS 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Franelgeo. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K  COLLEGE  LEDf.KR, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Course-,  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


CLOTHING 

D  A  M  AGED   33  Y   W  ATER, 

SOLD  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

CLOfHING 

D  A.  M  AGED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50cJr[THE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    314    KEARNY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

~5  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PH0T0CRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 

D.  SEWELL  &  C©.,  Proprietors. 


HAWAIIAN  CONSULATE, 


; ;  r  Market  Mi  n  t. 


San  I'ruiioisc  c>. 


It  has  pleased  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hawaii  to 
elevate  the  Hawaiian  Consulate  established  at  this  port 
lo  the  rank  of  a  Consulate  General  for  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  for  Washington  terri- 
tory. D.  A.  McKIN  LEY, 

H.  H.  If.'l  Consul  General. 


J.  SPAULDINC  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  Carpet  Beating  Ma- 
ehlneM,  353  A  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5th, 

Telephone  Call  3040.  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


JOE  POHEIM, tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  1  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street.  724  Market  street,  ami  1110  .v  H  i  Market  street, 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


During  a  rehearsal  at  the  Casino,  New  York,  some 
weeks  since,  a  most  remarkable  difficulty  occurred.  The 
beautiful  Miss  Sadie  Martinot  was  sitting  (in  accordance 
with  stage  directions)  on  the  manly  knee  of  Mr.  Carleton, 
and,  by  way  of  realistic  rendering  of  the  situation,  kissed 
that  haughty  baritone  "  on  the  mouth."  He  protested  ( ! ), 
and  on  a  repetition  of  the  offense  ( ! ! )  "  became  very 
angry,  and  left  the  stage."  (The  exclamation  points  are 
intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  gallantry  of  San 
Francisco.) 

Quite  a  cyclone  in  a  teapot  resulted,  debate  running 
high  as  to  whether  realism  required  the  kiss  as  given,  or 
not.  Pending  the  decision  poor  Sadie  must  have  endured 
agonies  of  suspense.  The  question  has  doubtless  been 
settled  long  since,  though  the  Associated  Press  telegrams 
have  been  reprehensibly  silent  on  this  important  matter. 
But  for  the  bad  habit  that  prevails  in  the  East  of  ignoring 
the  Pacific  coast,  we  could  have  easily  settled  the  whole 
difficulty.  When  a  perilous  feat  of  horsemanship  is  to  be 
performed  on  the  stage,  a  timid  actor  often  employs  a 
circus-rider,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  a  dummy,  as  a 
temporary  substitute.  In  this  case  the  latter  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  The  lovely  woman  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  waste  her  kisses  on  a  greater  dummy  than  a 
man  who  would  make  a  fuss  about  it.  But  we  have  in 
San  Francisco  scores  of  young  men  trained  to  take  with- 
out flinching  all  such  risks,  and  who  will  be  available  as 
"subs  "in  all  future  emergencies  of  the  kind  that  may 
arise  in  the  more  timid  and  conservative  East.  It  might 
be  well  to  send  on  to  Mr.  Carleton  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  candidates.  Kissing  is  an  almost  essential 
feature  of  comic  opera,  and  the  irresistible  baritone  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  exposed  to  such  dangers.  Our 
San  Francisco  youth  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  little 
realism  of  this  kind. 


A  Chicago  paper  says,  "  Fred  Kimble,  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, wants  to  shoot  against  Dr.  Carver  for  one  thousand 
dollars."  Dr.  Carver  will  be  a  fool  to  let  him  do  it.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  the  doctor  could  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Kimble  would  merely  "  shoot  against  him."  But  who  is 
to  guarantee  that  he  wouldn't  shoot  through  him  ?  In  that 
case,  what  good  would  one  thousand  dollars  do  him?  It 
would  neither  settle  the  doctor-bills  nor  pay  for  a  first- 
class  funeral.  If  Mr.  Kimble  is  so  anxious  to  shoot 
against  somebody,  why  doesn't  he  hire  a  reporter  on  the 
daily  press?  That  would  at  least  settle  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  is  impervious 
to  a  rifle-ball. 


No  less  than  seven  newspaper  men  have  become  Govern- 
ors of  Maine.  This  is  a  solemn  warning  to  those  in  high 
places,  and  an  awful  illustration  of  the  need  of  the  script- 


ural injunction,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standcth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall." 


The  battle-cloud  never  wholly  rolls  away  from  this  de- 
voted land.  Scarcely  has  the  contest  for  party  supremacy 
merged  into  an  even  more  rancorous  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict over  the  division  of  plunder,  than  the  echo  of  the 
cannon  of  1888  begins  to  come  to  our  aching  ears.  From 
present  indications  there  will  be  two  great  parties  in  the 
field — Offensive  Partisans  and  Disappointed  Office- 
seekers.  The  latter  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500  per  cent  daily.  They  can  count  confidently  on 
an  accession  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,200  just  as  soon  as  Judge  Lawton  shall  make  his 
little  speech.  There  may  be  a  scattered  remnant  of 
old-line  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  scarcely  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  making  regular  nominations.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  already  in  the  field  with  my  usual  rallying- 
cry — "  Success  to  the  successful !  " 


The  question  of  the  hour  is,  "  Who  has  the  drop  (the 
Mint-drop)  on  the  other  applicants?  " 


In  "the  rose-bu'l  garden  of  girls"  the  Boston  young 
lady  is  the  prim-rose.   

A  pork-packing  firm  in  South  San  Francisco  is  looking 
for  a  suitable  motto  with  which  to  head  their  advertise- 
ment.   How  will  this  line  from  Byron  do? 

"'Tis  Grease,  but  living  Grease  no  more!  " 


There  is  no  sentiment  that  seems  to  meet  so  universal 
an  indorsement  as  "  There's  no  place  like  home."  Most 
men  ought  to  know  the  advantage  of  home,  as  they 
generally  try  all  the  other  places  before  going  there. 


In  his  younger  days  the  witty  and  erratic  Harry  Mighels 
at  one  time  edited  a  paper  in  a  northern  town.  It  was  in 
the  flush  times  of  mining  camps,  when  the  saloons, 
ditches,  claims,  and  pretty  much  everybody  else,  were 
"  running  full."  Harry  and  the  editor  of  the  rival  paper 
carried  on,  of  course,  a  high-pressure  newspaper  quarrel 
in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  rough-and-tumble 
principles  of  border  warfare.  But  such  sport  is  rather 
dangerous.  From  keeping  up  the  excitement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  loungers  in  saloons  and  cabins,  the  two 
finally  developed  a  real  antagonism,  which,  on  Hnrry's 
part  especially,  resulted  in  a  very  genuine  hatred  and 
contempt.  At  last  frontier  whisky  proved  too  much  for 
Mighels's  adversary,  and  the  boys  had  begun  to  debate 
the  respective  claims  of"  Union  Hall  "  and  "One's  En- 
gine House  "  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  final  celebration,  as 
soon  as  the  moribund  editor  should  be  in  condition  for 
the  central  figure,  when  Harry  met  a  mutual  friend  and 
accosted  him  with — 

"  How's  Tom  this  morning,  Billy? " 

Billy  (shaking  his  head).    Low,  very  low. 

Mighels  (impatiently).  Yes,  yes;  of  course  I  always 
knew  that  I    But,  it,  how's  his  health  ? 


They  were  two  Dcnman  School  girls.  It  was  on  the 
street  car.  They  were  bending  over  an  exercise-book,  in 
eager  discussion.  One  of  them  looked  up,  with  pencil  in 
her  mouth  and  perplexity  in  her  eye: 

"  Is  camp-fire  a  compound  word?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Hyphen?" 

"Oh,  dear!  I  don't  know.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  to 
do :  manage  to  divide  it  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then 
you'll  have  to  use  the  hyphen  anyway." 

"Oh,  that's  just  what  I  do  with  those  horrid  e-i's  and 
i-e'sl  I  make 'em  just  alike,  and  put  the  dot  half-way 
between." 

O  Diplomacy!  thy  name  is  woman,  even  though  the 
woman  be  only  a  school-girl. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Somebody  has,  as  usual,  been  making  a 


conceited  idiot  of  himself,  or  rather  showing  what  a  con- 
ceited idiot  nature  and  education  has  made  him.  He 
says,  "The  daily  secular  papers  have  no  business  to  pub- 
lish a  'Religious  Column.'  Nobody  looks  for  any  thing 
good  in  such  papers."  Since  religious  columns  are 
generally  devoted  to  the  chronic  ling  of  the  doings  of  just 
such  ministers  as  this  narrow-minded  Reverend,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  nobody  would  find  much  good  in  them  if  he 
did  look. 


Among  the  most  genial  and  kindly  of  newspaper  men 
(that  maligned  but  engaging  body  of  detrimentals — the 
terror  of  mammas,  but  the  delight  of  daughters  and  of 
women  "  unattached")  was  Augustus  Morse,  editor  of  a 
rampant  little  Democratic  sheet  in  a  lively  mountain 
town.  G'ftcd  with  wit  of  a  sarcastic  and  diabolical  order, 
he  was  yet  the  most  genial  and  generous  of  boon  com- 
panions, and,  like  most  newspaper  men,  though  proud, 
yet  poor  to  a  fault.  Poor  Morse!  He  was  born  in  New 
England,  but  seemed  to  inherit  none  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  that  bleak  section,  except,  alas!  the  consump- 
tion. No  one  else  could  have  spoken  lightly  of  the  situa- 
tion but  the  poor  fellow  himself.  He,  with  perhaps 
questionable  taste,  but  with  unflinching  bravery,  joked  to 
the  last.  Finally  he  consented  to  go  home  and  spend  his 
last  days  with  his  mother.  When  he  had  been  safely  be- 
stowed in  a  comfortable  corner  of  the  carriage  in  which 
some  devoted  friends  were  to  convey  him  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  he  suddenly  braced  himself  up  with  an 
effort,  snatched  the  reins  from  the  driver,  seized  the  whip, 
exclaiming  in  his  own  cheery  tone  to  the  driver  (as  strong 
a  partisan  on  the  opposite  side),  "  Here,  Frank,  give  me 
the  lines.  No  one  shall  say  I  was  driven  out  of  town  by 
a  Republican  ! "   

A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  prejudices,  and  a  born 
fighter,  Morse  had,  of  course,  some  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  a  good  hater,  and  one  of  his  special  aversions  was 
the  principal  undertaker  of  the  place,  whom  I  will  call 
Mr.  Priest.  Whenever  they  met  Morse  would  be  sure  to 
say  to  some  one,  "  I  feel  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  every 
time  I  see  that  man.  I  don't  want  to  die  where  it  will 
give  Priest  a  job."   

Mr.  Senger,  ex-teacher  of  the  G id's  High  School,  has 
resigned.  So  is  the  public.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
Mr.  Sengcr's  trouble  arose  from  his  having  taught  religion 
in  the  public  schools  by  throwing  the  light  of  his  own 
lantern  on  the  facts  of  history.  Now  he  is  aggrieved 
because  the  History  of  the  Reformation  is  eliminated 
from  the  course  of  study.  Well,  it  may  be,  after  all,  that 
Mr.  Senger  thinks  the  best  way  of  introducing  Reforma- 
tion into  the  High  School  is  to  leave  it. 


It  is  desired  to  submit  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
settlement  of  the  question  whether  or  not  "  a  fore-handed 
farmer  "  can  be  classed  with  the  Quadrumanc. 


The  shattered  mental  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  of  the  Inebriate  seems  to  extend  to  its  annual  re- 
l>ort.  The  balance  sheet  exhibits  a  shortage  of  ten  drunk- 
ards, for  which  no  vouchers  are  shown.  The  Secretary 
who  drew  up  this  report  could,  of  course,  balance  his 
books  readily  enough  by  charging  the  missing  ten  to  profit 
in  loss— that  being  the  proper  wording  in  this  instance. 
But  in  case  the  Board  of  mis-Managers  object  to  publish- 
ing this  certified  statement  to  a  censorious  public,  even 
with  the  qualifying  initials,  "  E.  &  O.  E.,"  it  might  be 
well  to  incarcerate  this  staggering  report  with  the  rest  of 
the  inebriates,  until  its  reformation  is  complete. 


A  meeting  of  the  United  Order  of  Inventors  should  be 
called  at  an  early  date  to  pass  a  complimentary  resolution 
admitting  to  honorary  membership  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents of  the  London  papers.  Any  one  reading  their 
letters  from  America  must  at  once  recognize  their  claims 
as  inventors  of  a  rare  and  highly  gifted  order. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  RIDE  TO  THE  BEACH. 

On  a  bright  fall  day  a  merry  horseback  party  assembled 
outside  of  the  gates  of  the  Thaxter  place.  The  ladies 
were  clad  in  neatly  fitting  habits,  with  jaunty  little  hats 
drawn  closely  over  their  foreheads  in  defiance  of  the  stiff 
ocean  breeze,  and  with  one  exception  rode  gentle,  dis- 
pirited animals,  which  they  sat  with  uncertain  grace. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  affected  the  jockeyish  attire  of  the 
English  horseman.  One  among  them,  a  man  of  slight 
physique,  who  was  attired  in  plain  citizen's  clothes,  with 
a  dark  slouch  hat,  and  bestrode  a  noble  iron-gray  horse, 
was  a  figure  distinctive  among  the  rest. 

"  Bless  the  boy  !  "  soliloquized  old  Betsy,  furtively  peep- 
ing through  the  parted  slats  of  a  Japanese  shade. 
"  Many's  the  time  I've  seen  him  along  before,  the  liveliest 
and  biggest  mischief-maker  among  'em.  And  now  he's 
that  quiet  and  sober  one  would  think  he'd  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rest.  Oh,  well-a-day!  the  world  goes 
up  and  the  world  goes  down,  and  sometimes  it's  one  on 
top,  and  sometimes  t'other ! " 

Unconscious  of  old  Jane's  sage  reflections,  the  gay  cav- 
alcade started  out,  observing  no  formal  order,  but  riding 
four  and  five  abreast,  on  the  broad,  smooth  road.  Endi- 
cott,  who  had  spurred  forward  to  claim  a  place  at  Miss 
Thaxter's  side,  smiled  in  open  triumph  as  he  perceived 
the  discomfited  expression  of  others  less  fortunate. 

"It  is  so  natural."  The  young  lady  who  addressed 
Hale  was  Bertha  Ellis,  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  the 
convict,  a  young  girl  for  whom  Margaret  Thaxter  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  conceived  a  violent  liking,  and  who  had 
become  a  preferred  guest  at  all  the  little  social  gatherings 
over  which  the  latter  ruled. 

"  What  is  so  natural? " 

"The  homage  every  man,  and  almost  every  woman, 
too,  pays  to  Margaret  Thaxter." 

Hale  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze  and  noted  the 
stately  figure  ahead,  the  tasteful  dark-brown  habit,  the 
shapely  head,  the  bronze  hair  threaded  with  gold,  the 
small  hat  with  its  curling  feather,  the  delicate  contour  of 
her  cheek,  the  easy  grace  of  her  movement. 

"  She  is  very  charming,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  you  do  her  justice,  Mr.  Hale,"  frowned 
his  companion.  "  It  is  not  simply  that  she  has  a  lovely 
face  and  a  sweet  voice,  and  is  so  bright  and  accomplished. 
Those  are  natural  endowments,  and  she  could  not  help 
them  if  she  would.  But  she  is  so  fine  and  strong  and 
true.    And  she  is  brave — brave  as  a  lion." 

"  She  does  not  look  very  fierce,"  pleasantly  replied 
Hale,  as  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  brought  the  riders  face 
to  face,  and  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bright,  womanly 
countenance. 

"  You  do  not  understand; "  and  Miss  Bertha  gave  her 
small  pony  an  impatient  touch  with  the  whip,  that  caused 
the  animal  to  shy  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  I  did  not  mean  physical  courage,"  she  corrected  him, 
and  then  she  bent  over  and  stroked  the  creature's  mane  in 
atonement  for  her  harsh  act.  "  I  think  she  has  something 
more  wonderful  than  that — true  moral  heroism.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  should  find  her  out.  Women 
show  their  most  shallow  side  when  in  the  company  of 
men.  But  you  should  see  her  in  the  society  of  women. 
She  takes  us  to  task  so  frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  then 
follows  her  sharp  words  with  a  bright  little  laugh  that 
dulls  the  sharp  edge  of  her  rebuke.  But  I  am  sure  we 
never  forget  what  she  says." 

Several  bursts  of  speed  on  the  road  changed  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  riders  as  they  progressed  westward. 
When  they  entered  the  Park  Miss  Thaxter  flung  a  laugh- 
ing challenge  over  her  shoulder  to  Hale. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  I  dare  you  to  a  race ! " 

They  sped  like  the  wind  along  the  smoothly  macadam- 
ized ground,  but  as  they  reached  a  place  where  a  side 
road  diverged  from  the  main  drive,  she  guided  her  horse 
thither,  and  suddenly  drew  the  rein. 

"  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you,  Laurence  Hale,"  she 
declared,  frankly. 

He  bowed  silently,  and  they  rode  slowly  on  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  fir-trees. 

"Are  you  making  the  most  of  your  opportunities?" 
The  playful  look  had  passed  from  her  face,  leaving  it 
sober  and  thoughtful,  and  her  speech  was  like  the  voice 
of  an  accusing  conscience. 

"  You  have  a  meaning  in  what  you  say.  Tell  me  what 
you  are  thinking,"  and  his  eyes  sought  her  face  as  if  try- 
ing to  divine  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  newspaper  report  I  read  twelve 
years  ago:  A  young  man  accused  of  a  felonious  crime, 
instead  of  defending  his  own  cause,  rose  in  the  Police 
Court  and  made  a  gallant  plea  for  the  little  children  he 
had  seen  neglected  and  abused.  To-day  he  is  free,  sub- 
ject to  no  control  save  that  of  his  own  will  and  conscience, 
but  he  is  so  busily  engaged  in  polishing  his  shield  that  he 
has  forgotten  the  weak  and  helpless.  I  am  disappointed 
in  him." 

"Not  forgotten!"  earnestly  protested  her  companion. 
'Copyright  applied  for. 


"  Say  rather  that  he  has  become  wiser,  less  headstrong, 
better  able  to  measure  his  own  power.  What  influence 
do  I  possess?  Who  would  listen  to  me  if  I  should  renew 
the  old  plea?" 

"  Who  will  be  listened  to  so  readily  as  the  man  who 
speaks  from  his  own  personal  experience?  Even  at  that 
time  you  stirred  the  authorities  to  some  action,  although 
their  movement  was  the  merest  apology  for  a  reform. 
They  placed  first  a  screen  between  the  woman's  cage  and 
the  children's  bench,  and  afterwards  put  the  little  ones  in 
an  open  cage  adjoining,  where  the  education  of  the  ear 
is  substituted  for  the  education  ol  the  eye." 

"  I  wonder  who  has  the  regulation  of  affairs  about  the 
Old  City  Hall,"  said  her  companion,  thoughtfully.  "I 
doubt  if  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  prison  officers. 
I  suppose  it  is  under  the  control  of  some  higher 
officials." 

"Isn't  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors? 
And  our  friend  Mr.  Clayton  is  on  the  board." 

"Good!  I  believe  you  are  right."  The  mention  of 
Clayton's  name  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new  inter- 
est and  hope. 

"  I  believe  your  suggestion  is  good  and  feasible,"  he 
proceeded,  thoughtfully.  "  It  is  very  probable  that  all 
the  eloquence  in  the  world,  and  all  the  need,  might  not 
exert  the  influence  upon  such  a  body  that  would  come 
from  a  direct  appeal,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  individual 
from  whom  it  emanates.  They  will  scarcely  dare  refuse 
it,"  he  added  with  some  warmth.  "  Every  such  plea 
voices,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  demand  of  the  public  to 
whom  they  owe  their  offices.  But  if  they  should  meet 
it  with  indifference,  I  think  I  know  of  a  way  in  which  I 
can  reinforce  my  prayer  with  a  personal  appeal  that  can- 
not be  ignored." 

"One  more  word,  Larry."  The  old  familiar  term  of 
address  dropped  unconsciously  from  her  lips.  Hale 
looked  away  for  a  moment  over  the  monotonous  sand 
dunes  in  the  distance,  flecked  with  the  purple  and  gold 
of  wild  lupine  and  poppy,  then  met  her  earnest  look  with 
calm  attention. 

"  A  new  command? "  he  lightly  questioned. 

She  disregarded  the  tone  of  his  reply,  and  her  face 
was  sad  and  troubled  as  if  under  the  spell  of  some  op- 
pressive memory. 

"  You  have  never  been  back  to  San  Quentin  since  you 
left?" 

"Back  to  that  hell  upon  earth?  No!"  He  repelled 
the  suggestion  with  the  same  aversion  that  a  small-pox 
patient  might  have  exhibited  at  a  proposal  that  he  should 
revisit  the  pest-house  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
miserable  and  humiliating  struggle  with  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease. 

"  Why  don't  you  go?  " 

"  To  that  accursed  den  of  infamy !  You  would  not 
ask  if  you  had  ever  been  there.  The  very  atmosphere  is 
contamination." 

A  richer  color  than  the  keen  ocean  breeze  had  power 
to  invoke,  tinged  the  girl's  cheek  at  this  rejoinder,  but  she 
bravely  persevered. 

"  Yet  there  are  men  who  must  stay  on — some  for  a 
whole  lifetime.  Their  existence  is  colorless  and  monot- 
onous, devoid  of  hope  or  consolation.  Some  of  them 
will  come  out  again  in  time,  and  try  to  take  up  their 
lives  as  you  have  done.  They  need  the  encouragement 
and  stimulus  of  a  brave  example.    They  need  you." 

Hale  reflected  gravely  on  her  words,  without  replying. 
Was  it  possible  that  in  his  own  struggle  he  had  been 
neglecting  unseen  responsibilities?  His  crime,  ever  shift- 
ing its  aspect,  presented  itself  in  a  new  light,  and  with  a 
new  chain  of  dependent  duties.  To  aid,  to  cheer,  to 
strengthen  others  who  had  fallen  like  himself — this  was 
another  of  its  lessons.  Margaret  Thaxter  misconstrued 
his  silence. 

"  Are  you  not  to  be  persuaded?  "  she  said,  despairingly. 
"  Have  you  then  no  sympathy  for  that  army  of  men  hud- 
dled'like  so  many  sheep  in  that  narrow  compass?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  foul  air  of  the  cells,  the  choking  gases 
that  arise,  the  harsh  tones  of  the  guards,  the  dearth  of 
kindly  words  " 

He  interrupted  her  passionate  appeal  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  and  dismay. 

"Great  God!  You  have  been  there,  and  within  the 
gates ! " 

"  I  have,"  the  girl  assented,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with 
the  same  innocent  courage  that  had  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  a  thousand  lawless  men  within  the  walls  of  the 
penitentiary  the  previous  week.  '  But  I  assure  you  I  had 
hard  work  to  get  in,"  she  frankly  confessed.  "  '  The  ward- 
en actually  attempted  to  refuse  me  admission."  She 
looked  at  Hale  as  if  expecting  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathetic surprise ;  but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  she  re- 
newed the  account  of  her  grievances. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  refused  admission  to  the 
Governor's  wife  and  a  party  of  her  friends  not  two  days 
before.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  the  Governor's  wife, 
but  Magaret  Thaxter,  and  he  must  let  me  pass.  He  said 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  lowest  of  the  female  con- 
victs to  pass  through  the  gate ;  that  it  was  as  much  as  a  wom- 
an's life  was  worth  to  cross  the  yard.  I  saw  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  convince  him  by  argument,  and  I  said: 
'  Warden  Fisher,  I  have  promised  a  dying  child  to  place 
in  her  father's  room  the  birthday  gifts  prepared  by  her 
own  little  fingers,  and  you  shall  unlock  those  gates.'" 


"  And  he  did  so?  " 

"Of  course!"  She  seemed  to  accept  the  concession 
as  a  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion.  "  Some  of  the 
men  who  were  idling  in  the  yard  gathered  about  the  door 
and  watched  me.  I  think  it  did  their  hearts  good,  poor 
fellows,  for  they  were  interested  as  children  when  I  ex- 
plained to  them  about  the  little  girl,  and  some  of  them 
were  deeply  touched.  You  should  have  seen  old  Wilson's 
face  when  he  came  in  and  saw  the  pretty  knick-knacks 
and  read  the  little  girl's  letter.  She  is  wasting  with  a 
slow,  hopeless  disease.  He  will  never  see  his  little 
daughter  again." 

Laurence  Hale  made  no  response  as  she  concluded  the 
story  of  her  adventure.  The  promise  he  was  about  to 
exact  from  her  to  never  again  subject  herself  to  such  peril 
was  hushed  upon  his  lips.  A  swift  conviction  seized  him 
that  even  in  these  corrupt  days  the  mantle  of  perfect  in- 
nocence is  more  invulnerable  than  an  armor  of  steel. 

"But  we  must  ride  faster  or  we  cannot  overtake  our 
party;  and  we  have  not  had  our  race." 

She  touched  her  horse  lightly  with  her  whip  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  spirited  creature  fled  over  the  smooth  road, 
scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  hoofs.  The 
animal  Hale  bestrode  maintained  a  fine,  even  pace,  which 
promised  to  give  him  the  vantage  before  the  race  was  run. 
Rustic  summer-houses,  music-stands,  pavilions,  green- 
houses, lawns,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds  flew  by  in  rapid- 
moving  panorama.  The  keen  excitement  of  the  sport 
lent  a  childish  animation  to  Miss  Thaxter's  face.  They 
rounded  a  turn  in  the  road,  the  lady  leading  by  a  couple 
of  rods,  when  her  horse  gave  a  wild  swerve,  reared, 
plunged,  and  came  to  a  stand-still,  his  bridle  firmly 
grasped  in  the  stout  hands  of  a  policeman. 

"And  this  is  the  time  I  caught  you  !  "  roared  the  angry 
functionary.  "  It's  ashamed  you  ought  to  be,  using  the 
park  roads  as  a  race-track.  The  Commissioners  said 
we're  to  make  a  example— a  example,  d'ye  hear? — of  the 
first  ones  that  came  along  to-day." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  came  near  causing  this  lady 
to  be  thrown  from  her  horse?"  fiercely  demanded  Hale, 
who  came  up  at  that  moment,  feeling  an  old  demon  of 
temper  rising  in  his  heart  as  he  witnessed  the  rough  act, 
and  possessed  of  a  wild  temptation  to  leap  from  his  sad- 
dle and  afford  the  blue-coated  guardian  of  the  peace  an 
opportunity  to  taste  the  virtues  of  his  own  club. 

"Sir,  you  libel  the  lady's  horsemanship.  I'm  free  to 
confess  there's  not  many  in  this  town  can  sit  a  horse  like 
that."  The  officer's  eyes  traveled  past  the  inflated  nos- 
trils and  proudly  arched  neck  of  the  animal  he  held  to 
the  stately  young  woman  on  his  back. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  it's  Miss  Thaxter ! "  His  hand  dropped 
from  the  bridle,  and  he  grinned  in  a  sheepish  manner. 

"  How  finely  you  look  in  your  new  uniform,  Daniel," 
said  the  lady,  pleasantly,  "and  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  here.  You  don't  know  how  I  have  been  longing  for 
some  of  those  great  pansies  in  the  round  bed  over  there. 
I  should  have  taken  the  law  into  my  own  hands  and 
plucked  some  long  ago,  but  I  feared  some  officious  police- 
man might  come  along  and  have  the  audacity  to  arrest 
me!"  and  she  laughed  mirthfully. 

The  stout  fellow  lumbered  with  alacrity  across  the  lawn, 
glad  to  escape  the  fire  of  her  light  satire  and  the  bright 
mockery  of  her  glance,  returning  shortly  after  with  his 
hands  filled  with  velvety  treasures,  which  she  received 
with  exclamations  of  delight. 

"And  how  are  Mary  and  the  babies?"  she  resumed, 
with  arch,  mischievous  eyes,  that  saw  and  reveled  in  his 
humiliation.  He  stammered  forth  a  confused  response, 
and  she  proceeded  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 

"Tell  Mary  I  have  had  a  bundle  of  flannels  and  odds 
and  ends  of  finery  for  the  little  people  done  up  for  her 
these  six  weeks  past.  And,  O  Daniel,  it  was  so  good  of 
you  to  stop  my  horse  when  you  thought  he  was  running 
away." 

"  Miss  Margaret,  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  place  on 
the  force  than  done  it!"  blurted  out  the  poor  fellow,  in 
deep  contrition. 

"  But  now  you  will  let  me  go  on  my  own  recognizance." 

Her  pleasant  smile  restored  the  man's  peace  of  mind, 
and,  fastening  the  pansies  at  her  throat  and  in  her  belt, 
she  flung  him  a  graceful  acknowledgment  as  she  rode 
away. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  been  lingering  over  the  orchids 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  were  only  just  coming  up  the  main 
road.  Miss  Ellis  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  the  rich  color  of 
the  flowers  contrasted  against  Miss  Thaxter's  habit — 

"  Miss  Margaret,  how  did  you  manage  it?  Do  you 
know  I  tried  to  bribe  the  head-gardener  to  cut  me  only 
one  of  those  crimson  blossoms,  but  he  was  incorruptible. 
I  believe  you  have  some  witchcraft  about  you."  And  she 
viewed  the  young  lady  with  good-natured  envy. 

"  You  would  not  believe  me  if  I  told  you  how  I  came 
by  them,"  replied  Margaret  Thaxter,  with  a  smile. 

"  We  would  believe  anything,"  said  young  Endicott. 
"  For  my  part,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Miss 
Thaxter  is  a  sorceress.  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  find  a  blossom  of  the  Victoria  Regia  in  a  tank 
in  her  parlor  the  next  time  the  queenly  plant  is  in  bloom." 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  sea,  stretching  away  vast 
and  limitless  into  the  gray  distance,  silence  fell  upon  the 
party.  A  huge  bank  of  fog  was  drifting  in  the  Golden 
Gate,  obscuring  the  rugged  hills  to  the  north;  white- 
winged  ships  laid  off  along  the  horizon,  waiting  for  a  favor- 
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able  change  of  wind,  while  far  to  the  south  the  rocky 
reefs  of  Pigeon  point  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  their  outlines 
vailed  beneath  a  blue  mist.  The  water  was  at  high  tide, 
and  lashed  itself  into  such  a  fury  as  it  encountered  the 
rocky  barriers  along  shore,  that  it  left  a  fringe  of  white 
foam  on  the  sand  as  it  fell  back  spent  and  exhausted. 

As  they  loitered  on  the  beach  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  engaged  in  a  hot  political  discussion,  arraying  them- 
selves with  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day.  Endicott, 
who  had  drawn  up  his  horse  beside  Hale,  listened  to  the 
debate  with  the  curious  interest  of  an  intelligent  alien. 

"  I  see  you  take  no  part  in  the  dispute,  Mr.  Hale,"  he 
said,  at  length;  "  but  of  course  you  have  your  convictions. 
May  I  ask  which  way  you  vote?"  The  frequent  myste- 
rious allusions  which  had  been  dropped  in  relation  to 
Hale's  career  had  whetted  the  interest  of  the  young  fellow, 
and  while  he  had  been  too  well  bred  to  attempt  to  learn 
their  meaning,  he  found  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  eliciting 
the  opinions  of  the  silent  man. 

On  this  occasion  Hale  gave  him  a  look  that  the 
Englishman  never  forgot. 

"  I  do  not  vote." 

"Ah,  like  so  many  of  your  countrymen,  disgusted  with 
politics.  Don't  blame  you.  They  are  a  nasty  thing  the 
world  over." 

Had  Hale  elected  to  drop  the  matter,  no  further  thought 
would  have  been  given  to  his  statement.  So  ignorant  is 
the  average  American  of  his  country's  laws,  that  not  one 
of  the  men  present  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  assertion. 
But  he  had  no  ambition  to  pose  as  one  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  who  assume  an  attitude  of 
lofty  contempt  toward  public  matters,  and  scorn  the  mire 
of  politics,  while  in  truth  accountable  for  the  very  evils 
they  condemn,  which  are  the  direct  result  of  their  apathy 
and  inaction.  Moved  by  the  honest  impulse  of  a  candid 
nature  forever  done  with  deceit,  he  chose  to  declare  his 
misfortune. 

"  You  do  not  understand.    I  am  disfranchised." 

"  What !  My  dear  fellow,  I  beg  pardon." 

Endicott  was  manifestly  distressed  at  his  blunder,  and 
wondered  in  what  extraordinary  political  complications 
this  grave,  intelligent  man  could  have  been  involved,  that 
he  should  have  forfeited  a  right  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  patriot,  whether  or  no  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  He 
made  an  awkward  attempt  to  express  the  thoughts  that 
flitted  through  his  mind. 

"Really,  Mr.  Hale,  I  am  surprised.  Do  you  know, 
you  are  so  calm,  so  deliberate,  so  thoughtful,  that  you  are 
the  last  person  I  should  have  suspected  of  apostacy  to  a 
government  so  liberal  in  its  policy." 

"  My  apostacy  was  not  to  political,  but  to  civil  law." 

Margaret  Thaxter,  who  had  reined  up  her  horse  a  little 
to  one  side,  a  casual  and  indifferent  witness  of  the  dis- 
cussion, caught  the  last  words,  and  rode  directly  toward 
the  two  men,  bewilderment  and  pain  replacing  the  care- 
less look  on  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  what  do  you  mean? " 

"  What  I  said,  Miss  Thaxter.  It  is  evident  that  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  our  state.  Refer  to  section 
1048  of  the  Political  Code,  and  you  will  learn  that  a  con- 
vict who  has  served  out  his  sentence,  has  forfeited  his 
rights  of  citizenship.  If  I  live  fifty  years  I  can  never 
cast  a  vote.  The  freed  felon  is  truly  the  '  man  without  a 
country.'" 

The  dull  boom  of  the  breakers,  the  wash  of  the  waves 
upon  the  sand,  the  hoarse  cry  of  sea  birds  sweeping  low 
over  the  water,  sounded  a  melancholy  refrain  to  the  con- 
fessed tragedy  of  a  human  existence.  The  intelligence 
came  with  such  a  shock  to  all  the  members  of  the  little 
group  that  no  one  found  words  to  reply.  Endicott 
himself,  stirred  with  deep  compassion,  chancing  to  look 
toward  the  spirited  girl  who  had  spoken,  marveled 
to  see  her  features  convulsed  as  if  with  a  spasm  of  quick 
pain,  while  sea  and  fcg  where  guiltless  of  the  moisture 
that  bedewed  her  cheek. 

As  Magaret  Thaxter  rode  homeward  by  Endicott's  side, 
her  companion  noted  that  her  bright  sprightliness  of  man- 
ner and  audacity  of  speech  had  abandoned  her.  Silent 
and  distracted,  with  drooping  head  and  overcast  face,  an 
unprejudiced  observer  would  have  imagined  that  the 
burden  of  disgrace  had  descended  upon  her  rather  than 
Hale,  who,  a  few  rods  ahead,  firm  and  erect  in  his  saddle, 
had  grown  talkative  beyond  his  wont,  and  maintained  his 
part  in  the  gay  fire  of  jest  and  raillery  that  flew  about 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"a  child's  cry  in  the  darkness  curseth  deeper  than 
the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

The  honorable  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  held  in  their 
keeping  the  material  interests  of  the  city,  consisted  of 
twelve  representative  gentlemen,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  carefully  chosen  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  city.  The 
voters  were  wont  to  congratulate  themselves,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of"  these  biennial  elections,  that  their  candidates 
were  invariably  "solid  men" — a  qualification  which  re- 
ferred not  to  the  characteristics  of  heart  or  brain  which 
distinguished  the  man,  as  might  be  mistakenly  supposed, 
but  to  the  amount  of  cash  to  his  credit  at  the  bank,  or  the 
length  of  his  tax-roll.  In  their  blind  worship  of  Mam- 
mon the  worthy  citizens  of  San  Francisco  unhappily 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  greed  of  gain  does  not  invariably 


subside  with  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  that  the 
same  commercial  instinct  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
financial  prosperity,  may  find  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
alluring  baits  held  out  by  wealthy  corporations,  who  find 
it  to  their  interests  to  gain  the  good  will  of  municipal 
officers. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  moral  duplicity  and  skillful 
financiering  had  lately  been  displayed  in  the  battle  for  a 
franchise  between  the  Goat  Island  Air  Line  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Lime  Point  Universal  Communication  Com- 
pany, two  rival  street  car  lines.  So  cunningly  did  the 
wary  members  of  the  board  manage  the  double  trans- 
formation act  of  appearing  to  serve  the  city  while  in 
reality  conducting  themselves  as  befitted  judicious  con- 
servators of  their  own  interests,  and  pursuing  a  deep  laid 
scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  individual  profit ;  so  craftily 
did  they  contrive  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  among 
their  number  who  steadfastly  resisted  corrupt  approaches — 
that  upon  the  outgoing  of  the  board  it  somehow  hap- 
pened that  the  crafty  thieves,  if  not  honored  by  a  re- 
election, retired  to  private  life  covered  with  glory  and  dis- 
tinguished by  public  testimonials,  while  the  honest  mem- 
bers sank  into  obscurity,  under  a  dark  cloud  of  suspicion 
and  disgrace. 

George  Clayton  bid  fair  to  share  the  fate  of  his  luckless 
predecessors.  Entering  the  board  with  a  high  devotion 
to  the  city's  welfare,  laboring  with  the  purest  motives  to 
advance  all  good  schemes,  and  to  defeat  corrupt  legisla- 
tion, he  had  been  drawn  into  one  compromising  situation 
after  another,  until  a  question  of  water  rights  had  been 
brought  before  the  body,  when  he  had  been  openly 
charged  with  owning  the  controlling  interest  iii  the  stock 
of  a  wild  cat  company,  of  whose  existence  he  was  apprised' 
for  the  first  time.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  hail  with  undue  pleasure 
the  prospect  of  introducing  to  the  board  a  man  of 
questionable  repute,  who  came  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  demanding  the  correction  of  abuses  connected  with 
the  city  government.  He  told  himself  that  he  would 
never  have  been  beguiled  into  such  an  indiscreet  under- 
taking, had  it  not  been  for  the  irresistible  manner  his 
wife  always  knew  how  to  assume  when  she  had  a  special 
favor  to  ask  of  him. 

"Abuses!"  inwardly  groaned  Mr.  Clayton.  "What 
with  street  sweeping  contracts  and  fire  ordinances,  street- 
car franchises  and  paving  contracts,  gas  and  water 
rates  and  sewer  swindles,  it's  like  cleaning  out  the  Augean 
stables  to  attempt  to  free  this  city  from  corruption  and 
wrong-doing." 

It  was  therefore  not  to  be  marveled  at  if  the  excellent 
gentleman  betrayed  a  little  of  his  secret  annoyance  as  he 
paved  the  way  for  Hale's  introduction  to  the  board.  He 
liked  Hale  sincerely,  had  deplored  his  crime,  placed  faith 
in  his  reformation,  trusted  him  sufficiently  to  receive  him 
with  cordiality  in  the  heart  of  his  family.  But  to  become 
sponsor  for  any  remarks  he  might  choose  to  make  in  a 
public  meeting  was  an  altogether  different  affair,  and  the 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  poor  man's  brow. 

If  he  entertained  any  misgivings  as  to  the  figure  his 
protege  might  cut  o.i  the  occasion  of  his  appearance  in 
the  role  of  a  public  speaker,  his  doubts  were  immediately 
set  at  rest.  As  Clayton  concluded,  Hale  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  with  a  leisurely  step  advanced  to  a  place  where 
he  could  command  a  view  of  his  hearers,  and  address 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  He  stood  his  ground  with 
the  firm  pose  and  easy  grace  of  a  man  whose  mind  was 
too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the- substance  of  what  he  had 
to  say,  to  leave  any  room  for  self-consciousness. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,"  he  began, 
"I  do  not  present  myself  before  you  to  urge  any  personal 
claim  upon  your  consideration,  nor  do  I  appear  as  the 
agent  of  any  individual  or  corporation,  suing  for  the  city's 
patronage  or  favor.  The  adult  portion  of  the  community 
are  capable  of  pressing  their  own  suits,  and  need  no  inter- 
cession. I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of  childhood— the 
young  and  innocent,  who  must  bear  their  wrongs  in 
silence  unless  a  strong  voice  espouses  their  rights,  and  a 
stout  arm  is  interposed  in  their  behalf. 

"  The  city  of  San  Francisco  makes  humane  provision 
for  the  sick  and  unfortunate  who  fall  helpless  upon  her 
streets,  and  exhibits  tender  compassion  for  the  inebriate 
who  reels  from  the  wild  delirium  of  drink  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  death.  Decent  quarters  and  high  living  await 
your  moneyed  criminal.  The  most  disreputable  habitue 
of  the  Police  Court  bridges  the  space  of  time  intervening 
between  his  arrest  and  commission  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection by  availing  himself  of  a  friendly  offer  of  bail.  The 
vagrant  who  wanders  through  your  streets  in  the  morning 
sleeps  in  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  Almshouse  at  night. 
The  poor  wight  whose  brain  is  distraught  by  sorrow  or 
dissipation  receives  tender  consideration  and  care.  What 
provision  do  you  make  for  the  little  children  whom  an 
unhappy  fate  sets  adrift  upon  your  streets? 

"  In  the  foulest  portion  of  Kearny  street  rises  a  dismal 
building  you  call  the  City  I'rison.  Its  three  upper  floors 
constitute  a  small  portion  of  the  working  machinery  of 
the  law,  while  in  the  damp  dungeons  below  are  herded 
the  miserable  scourings  of  humanity  for  whose  detection 
and  punishment  all  this  elaborate  superstructure  is  con- 
ducted. In  the  main  hall  of  this  prison,  in  full  sight  of 
the  entrance,  and  commanding  a  view  of  every  foul- 
mouthed  drunkard  or  lewd  woman  who  is  brought  in 


during  the  night,  are  gathered  the  babes  and  nurseling- 
who  have  the  deprav  ity  to  lose  themselves  upon  thestrci. 
or  commit  the  heinous  crime  of  transgressing  the  Eighi 
O'clock  ordinance. 

"  I  do  not  s|)eak  from  hearsay  evidence.  More  than 
thirteen  years  ago  I  committed  a  crime  which  entitled  me 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  this  institution's  hospitality.  And 
among  all  the  nauseous  sights  and  sounds  of  my  first 
night's  initiation,  which  will  live  in  my  memory  forever- 
more,  I  count  as  the  crowning  horror  the  spectacle  of  half 
a  dozen  little  children,  rescued  from  the  darkness  and 
desolation,  the  hard  pavements  and  chill  air  of  our  city 
streets  by  night,  only  to  be  consigned  to  the  less  tender 
mercies  of  our  city's  law,  and  subjected  to  the  contami- 
nated atmosphere  and  vile  associations  of  that  wretched 
place.  I  assert  that  to-day  this  condition  of  matters  re- 
mains essentially  unchanged. 

"Some  one  has  said — I  think  it  was  England's  woman 
poet,  with  her  warm  and  tender  heart — that  'A  child's 
cry  in  the  darkness  curseth  deeper  than  the  strong  man  in 
his  wrath.'  It  all  the  bitter  cries  that  have  been  wrung 
from  childish  lips  in  that  damp  cellar  could  resound  in 
chorus,  if  all  the  ruin  it  has  wrought  in  innocent  lives 
could  be  voiced,  there  would  swell  a  demand  for  ven- 
geance, so  mighty  and  so  appalling  that  the  nation  might 
well  bow  its  head  in  shame.  There  is  not  another  city  in 
the  Union  which  dooms  the  pure  children  gathered  from 
its  streets  to  consort  with  hardened  criminals  on  the  damp 
floor  of  a  dungeon.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  city 
in  the  civilized  world  which  would  tolerate  such  an  out- 
rage. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  respon- 
sibility and  the.  remedy  lies  with  you." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  excitement  in  the  lobby  as  Hale 
resumed  his  seat.  Varying  shades  of  vexation,  surprise, 
annoyance,  and  consternation  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
countenances  of  the  honorable  board  during  the  progress 
of  his  speech. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  the 
gentleman  describes  could  have  existed  all  this  time,  and 
we  be  ignorant  of  it,"  sourly  asserted  a  lantern-jawed 
man  who  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Buildings. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  putting  it  a  little  too  strong, 
Mr.  Hale?"  demanded  Mr.  Clayton,  peevishly.  For  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  see  how  he  had  ever  been  so 
weak  or  so  stupid  as  to  commit  himself  to  identification 
with  such  a  complaint,  which  would  no  doubt  result  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation,  and 
recriminations  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
distasteful  in  the  extreme  to  a  man  of  his  retiring  tastes. 
No  doubt  the  charges  would  be  construed  as  part  of  an 
adroit  scheme  to  foist  a  new  building  upon  the  city,  and 
they  would  accuse  him  of  being  interested  in  the  con- 
tract. 

"To  impart  a  more  definite  coloring  to  my  story,  I 
will  give  you  a  special  instance  that  transpired  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,"  resumed  Hale,  com- 
posedly, and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  his  friend. 
"Among  the  children  who  were  on  the  bench  that  night 
was  one  beautiful  little  girl,  who  had  strayed  from  home 
at  nightfall,  whose  pretty  garments  had  been  torn  and 
and  soiled,  and  whose  face  was  so  smeared  with  dirt  and 
tears,  that  she  looked  like  any  other  little  neglected  deni- 
zen of  the  streets.  As  I  awaited  assignment  to  my  cell, 
the  small  creature,  recognizing  something  familiar  in  my 
face,  flung  herself  upon  me,  hiding  her  eyes  in  fright  and 
horror,  clinging  to  me  with  all  the  force  of  her  tiny  hands, 
begging  me  to  take  her  away  from  the  hideous  place.  I 
entreated  permission  to  take  her  with  me  until  her  parents 
should  call  to  claim  her,  and  tried  to  have  a  message  sent 
to  them,  but  my  requests  were  disregarded.  That  child 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  is  here  to-night,  and 
who  occupies  a  seat  upon  your  honorable  board." 

Clayton  roused  from  his  apathy  at  the  speaker's  last 
words.  His  memory  spanned  a  dozen  years  with  a  leap, 
and  he  leaned  forward  with  a  look  of  horror  on  his  face. 

"  My  God,  Hale  !    Do  you  mean  my  girl — Grace?" 

Hale  bowed  his  head  in  silence. 

A  sensation  stirred  the  members  of  the  board.  The 
question  appeared  in  a  new  light,  thus  brought  directly 
home  to  one  of  their  own  members,  and  indignant  com- 
ments were  freely  made.  Clayton  seized  paper  and  pen. 
Stimulated  by  the  picture  of  his  innocent  chjld  exposed 
to  such  revolting  influences,  he  brooked  no  formalities, 
and  repelled  the  suggestion  of  committees  of  investiga- 
tion.   The  resolution  he  drew  up  was  simple  and  forcible. 

A'colved,  That  the  Committee  on  City  I'rison  l>c  instructed 
to  sec  at  once  that  suitable  provision  is  made  (or  the  comfort  and 
care  of  stray  children  who  my  be  brought  in  from  the  streets;  that 
they  he  assigned  quarters  remote  from  the  prisoners,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  beds  and  healthy  food. 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
and  went  into  force  the  following  week. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  same  evening  Hale  made  his 
eloquent  plea  for  the  children  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, John  Banks  arose  to  advocate  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Microscopical  Society.  This  association 
was  one  of  the  most  important  amateur  organizations  of 
the  city,  and  comprised  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  of  San  Francisco's  dilettante.  Its  annual 
receptions  were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  and  were  numbered  among  the  most  stylish 
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and  exclusive  of  social  events.  On  such  occasions  the 
members  of  the  society  each  stood  in  charge  of  his  own 
magnificent  instrument,  displaying  choice  specimens  mag- 
nified to  the  highest  available  power,  the  whole  exhibition 
offering  an  entertainment  as  unique  as  it  was  instructive. 
But  few  came  thither  for  instruction,  for  the  ambition  of 
the  members  was  directed  less  toward  providing  educa- 
tion for  the  community  than  to  contributing  amusement 
for  prominent  society  ladies,  who  come  thither  attired  in 
handsome  visiting  costumes,  and  armed  with  opera-glasses, 
with  which  to  diagnose  their  neighbors'  toilets.  These 
elegant  ladies  gasped  in  ecstatic  delight  at  the  rich-hued  life 
current  speeding  through  the  transparent  blood  vessels  of 
an  unlucky  frog  skinned  and  impaled  alive  for  their  delec- 
tation, or  shuddered  in  conscious  modesty  over  the  ven- 
omous fangs  of  an  imprisoned  pulex  t'rritans,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  invisible  withes,  whose  goggle  eyes  from 
beneath  the  lens  glared  back  at  them  a  vicious  promise 
of  closer  acquaintance  at  some  future  day. 

Before  these  gentlemen,  therefore,  John  Banks  rose  to 
present  his  friend's  claims  for  election.  He  was  acting 
without  Hale's  knowledge  or  sanction,  for  the  Mineralo- 
gist had  planned  the  affair  as  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  was 
stirred  with  kindly  emotions  as  he  pictured  the  delight 
and  profit  that  Hale  would  derive  from  attendance  at  the 
regular  meetings.  Banks  was  in  truth  so  absorbed  in 
glad  anticipation,  so  confident  of  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  his  associates  in  any  measure  he  might  suggest, 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  cold  stare  of  disapproval 
which  greeted  his  proposal  of  the  name,  nor  yet  the 
apathetic  manner  with  which  the  society  listened  to  his 
speech.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  John  Banks  had 
not  the  slighest  gift  for  oratory,  and  while  he  was  capable 
of  carrying  on  a  personal  dialogue  with  force  and  elo- 
quence, he  had  a  very  diffident  and  stilted  way  of  address- 
ing a  larger  audience. 

"  Mr.  Hale  possesses  all  the  qualifications  which  com- 
mend him  for  membership  in  our  society,  gentlemen," 
he  said.  "  He  is  really  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
the  microscope,  and  has  been  since  he  was  a  mere  boy. 
He  is  very  expert  in  mounting  specimens — a  valuable 
desideratum  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  professional 
workers  who  make  that  delicate  operation  a  specialty. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  Mr.  Hale  a  congenial 
and  agreeable  companion,  and  I  trust  you  will  extend 
him  your  favor." 

As  the  Mineralogist  resumed  his  seat,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable consciousness  that  he  had  by  no  means  acquitted 
himself  as  creditably  as  he  would  have  liked,  his  discom- 
fort was  heightened  by  the  action  of  a  tall,  thin  gentle- 
man, elegant  in  dress  and  manner,  who  struck  an  easy 
attitude  in  his  chair,  twirling  his  gold  watch  chain  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  and  bending  upon 
Banks  a  keen  and  cutting  look,  remarked  : 

"I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  who  has 
presented  this  name  is  acquainted  with  the  past  life  of  the 
individual?  " 

"I  am,  sir.  Every  circumstance  of  it!"  came  the 
sturdy  reply. 

"Ah  !   Then  you  are  of  course  aware  that  the  man  is  a 
returned  convict." 
"I  am." 

The  thin  gentleman  had  not  ceased  to  twirl  his  watch 
chain,  and  said  nothing  more,  but  still  regarded  the 
Mineralogist  with  the  same  well-bred  scrutiny.  John 
Banks  tried  to  think  of  some  manner  in  which  to  effectu- 
ally champion  the  cause  of  his  friend,  but  he  found  him- 
self voiceless  and  helpless.  The  galling  superiority  of 
this  undemonstrative  gaze  brought  back  to  him  the  most 
humiliating  recollection  of  his  youth,  when  one  day  a 
boy  of  superior  muscle,  to  wreak  vengeance  for  some 
fancied  wrong,  lifted  him  up  by  the  back  of  his  collar 
and  held  him  aloft,  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of 
all  his  play-fellows,  and  then  dropped  him,  unpunished,  to 
the  ground. 

Another  member  of  the  society,  not  so  well  versed  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  fine  arts  by  which  men  slay  their 
fellow-men  without  flash  of  saber  or  roar  of  musketry, 
took  up  the  combat. 

"  If  Mr.  Banks  were  not  an  old  and  respected  member 
of  our  organization,  I  should  be  tempted  to  demand  of 
him  a  severe  reprisal  for  the  gross  insult  offered  to  our 
society.  As  he  is  one  of  our  number,  and  I  am  assured 
has  our  interests  deeply  at  heart,  I  can  only  account  for 
his  proposal  on  the  score  of  his  kind  heart  and  amiable 
nature,  which  prevent  him  from  taking  the  full  measure 
of  a  criminal's  iniquity,  or  of  calculating  the  injury  to  our 
association  if  we  should  let  down  our  social  bars  and 
receive  every  applicant  who  chooses  to  knock  for  admis- 
sion." 

"  I  must  correct  the  gentleman  upon  one  point,"  inter- 
rupted John  Banks.  "  Laurence  Hale  not  only  is  not 
aware  that  I  contemplated  suggesting  his  name  to-night, 
but  he  has  never  signified  his  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  our  society." 

"That  circumstance  does  not  alter  the  principle 
involved,  Mr.  Banks,"  declared  the  stout  gentleman, 
pompously.  "  The  moment  we  cease  to  demand  the  most 
stringent  moral  and  social  qualifications  in  our  members, 
we  forfeit  our  dignity,  our  influence,  our  exclusiveness.  1 
am  no  believer  in  the  rabid  schemes  for  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  promulgated  by  certain  radical  men  of  the- 


ory. Experience  and  observation  teach,  us  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  criminal  is  always  downward  'to  new  depths 
of  degradation  and  infamy.  '  Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief,' 
is  a  proverb  that  in  forty  years  of  active  business  life  I 
have  never  seen  controverted.  Let  a  man  once  commit  a 
misdeed  sufficient  ro  reduce  him  to  a  felon's  level,  and  no 
power,  human  or  divine,  can  blot  out  the  accursed  taint." 
(  To  be  continued.) 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


It  is  rumored  that  a  prominent  local  millionaire  bought 
two  paintings  at  a  picture  sale  the  other  day,  paying  $75 
for  the  pair.  It  may  interest  him  to  learn  that  these 
alleged  works  of  art  which  are  to  adorn  his  sumptuous 
home,  cost  the  dealer  $18  a  dozen.  Buying  pict- 
ures for  $1  50  each  and  selling  them  for  $37  50  each 
is  a  business  which  should  insure  a  very  pleasant  profit  to 
those  who  cater  to  the  esthetic  tendencies  of  the  Califor- 
nia millionaire. 

Still  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  such  things  should  be. 
Say  that  a  man  is  a  college  graduate.  What  does 
the  average  college  graduate  know  about  art?  A  man 
comes  to  California,  either  with  or  without  an  education. 
He  puts  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  hard,  successful 
labor  in  the  law,  hardware,  medicine,  mining  or  manu- 
facturing. He  lives  all  that  time  in  San  Francisco.  He 
sees  about  him  the  very  worst  architecture  imaginable; 
scarcely  any  natural  beauties  command  his  eye;  there  is 
no  statuary ;  and  all  his  ideas  of  art  are  derived  from  pic- 
torial advertisements  and  the  wood-cuts  in  Harper's 
Weekly.  In  twenty  years  or  so,  when  he  has  become  a 
wealthy,  prosperous,  middle-aged  citizen,  he  joins  the  Art 
Association  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  builds  a  hand- 
some house,  and  when  his  wife  begins  to  suggest  to  him 
that  bare  walls  are  not  the  proper  thing,  he  begins  to 
think  of  pictures.  So  far  so  good.  Such  lives  are  emin- 
ently respectable,  and  promote  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  community;  but  now  the  nonsense  begins. 
When  our  millionaire  builds  his  house  he  studies  up  the 
subject.  He  pores  over  the  plans  and  specifications, 
looks  up  the  lumber  question,  and  when  he  gets  in  a  tight 
place  goes  and  consults  fellows  who  have  had  experience, 
and  who  know  more  about  it  than  he  does.  When  he 
wants  to  buy  fine  furniture  he  feels  his  ignorance,  and 
tides  over  the  question  by  going  to  the  best  dealers  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York  or  Paris — to  men  who  are  known 
as  reputable  merchants,  and  who  will  guarantee  the  qual- 
ity and  style  of  the  articles  they  sell.  If  he  wants  horses 
he  delegates  the  responsibility,  and  hires  experts  who  can 
be  held  accountable,  to  buy  them  for  him.  And  so  on 
throuch  the  various  features  of  his  establishment. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  art  he  knows  it 
all.  He  is  impervious  to  argument,  appeal,  or  informa- 
tion. He  will  meekly  pay  for  advice  about  horses  or 
sewerage ;  will  use  his  money  to  assuage  his  acknowledged 
ignorance  in  the  matter  of  furniture  and  decorations;  but 
in  the  case  of  pictures  or  statuary  he  cannot  be  made  to 
see  why  his  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  anybody's  else.  In 
matters  of  less  consequence  he  fears  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.    In  art  he  will  back  his  opinion  against  any  man's. 

Concerning  art,  as  in  any  other  subtle  or  abstruse  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  learning 
to  appreciate  one's  ignorance.  This  learning  is  of  a  kind 
our  millionaire  is  not  likely  to  get,  unless  it  is  beaten  into 
him  through  the  papers.  He  must  be  reached  by  common 
sense  rather  than  by  soulful  argument.  He  does  not  care 
a  fig  for  the  esthetic.  He  says  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends:  "  I  know  what  I  like.  If  this  picture  suits  me, 
and  I  choose  to  buy  it  and  hang  it  in  my  house,  whose 
business  is  it  but  my  own  ? " 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  local  capitalist  who  pur- 
chased the  home  of  an  impoverished  man  of  taste.  A 
most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  was  included  in  the 
purchase.  The  capitalist  stood  the  paintings  for  about  a 
week.  Then  he  sent  for  a  dealer  in  frames  and  pictures. 
"Look  here,"  said  he,  "this  house  depresses  me;  it 
wears  me  all  out.  The  connyseers  tell  me  that  this  lot 
of  paintings  is  worth  a  whole  Comstock.  If  it  is  you've 
struck  a  bonanza.  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  make  myself  happy,  and  I'm  going  to  make  this 
house  cheerful  if  I  die  for  it.  Now,  if  you'll  agree  to  fit 
up  this  house  with  nice  cheerful  pictures,  gay  colors, 
horse-races,  pretty  girls  in  bathing  suits,  and  smart,  nifty 
frames  on  'em — all  that  sort  of  thing — I'll  give  you  the 
whole  lot  that's  here  now,  and  you  can  send  up  your 
dray  and  cart  'em  off  right  away."  The  dealer  naturally 
accepted  the  proposition,  and  made  a  small  fortune  out 
of  it.  The  capitalist,  for  his  part,  was  satisfied.  He 
said :  "  Those  new,  bright  colors  did  liven  up  the  gloom, 
and  make  things  look  snug." 

For  a  sublime  independence  on  art  matters  no  one  can 
approach  the  western  capitalist.  He  will  buy  chromos  and 
pot-poilers  if  they  please  him ;  and  moreover,  having 
bought,  will  enjoy  them.  Now  it  is  the  divine  right  of 
every  free-born  American  citizen  to  be  as  illiterate  as  he 
chooses.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  culture  that 
certain  communities  will  stand,  but  no  limit  to  the  un- 
blushing want  of  it  that  is  permitted  and  even  encour- 
aged.   Still,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Busi- 


ness men  may  not  understand  a  question  of  art,  but  they 
ought  to  understand  a  business  proposition. 

Do  they  not  owe  it  to  themselves  as  prominent  citizens 
to  support  legitimate  enterprise?  Do  they  not  owe  it  to 
the  community  to  frown  upon  fraud?  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  man  of  means,  or  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  be 
seen  buying  pictures  at  an  illegitimate  auction  sale.  If  a 
citizen  have  any  wit  at  all  he  must  know  that  gold  leaf 
costs  so  much,  and  molding  or  carving  so  much ;  so  that, 
taken  together,  a  really  good  frame  cannot  be  produced 
for  a  trifling  sum.  If  he  regards  the  making  of  pictures 
as  merely  a  trade,  he  must  know  that  paint,  canvas  and 
time  cost  something.  The  business  man  who  buys  a 
painting  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure  is  in  one  sense  a 
party  to  a  fraud,  and  in  another  sense  most  grievously 
swindled.  He  indulges  in  a  species  of  fraud  when  he 
tries  to  buy  things  for  less  than  thev  are  worth.  He 
knows  there  must  be  swindling  somewhere,  but  he  thinks 
he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  is  swindled  himself, 
after  all,  because  cheap  pictures  are  literally  such  brittle, 
gilded  shams  that  the  manufacturer  who  sells  them  cheap 
still  makes  a  profit. 

When  a  man  is  induced,  as  in  the  instance  at  the  head 
of  this  column,  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  most  worthless 
article,  he  richly  deserves  to  be  cheated.  There  are 
among  us  many  reputable  artists  who  need  patronage, 
and  who  will  sell  really  good  pictures  in  their  studios  at  a 
very  moderate  figure.  We  have  also  the  Art  Association, 
and  certain  reputable  picture  dealers  who  are  perma- 
nent, law-abiding  citizens,  and  deserve  to  be  patronized. 

A  gentleman  should  instinctively  have  a  feeling  for 
commercial  law  and  business  etiquette.  He  should  know 
that,  for  the  best  reasons,  it  is  as  unseemly  to  purchase 
pictures  at  a  flash  auction  sale  as  it  would  be  to  buy  the 
cooking  utensils  for  his  elegant  home  at  a  junk-shop. 

In  my  mention  of  Keith's  studio  last  week,  I  located 
him  at  417  Kearny  street.  It  should  have  been  417 
Montgomery  street. 


I  heard  both  of  Poe's  lectures  in  Richmond,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Baltimore  American.  They  were  the  last  he 
ever  delivered.  The  admission  was  50  cents,  and  the  hall 
was  crowded.  On  both  occasions  Poe  was  at  his  best. 
I  never  heard  a  voice  that  was  so  musical  as  his.  After 
the  lecture,  Poe  very  modestly  said:  "  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  recite  my  own  poem,  "The  Raven."  No  one 
whoever  heard  this  will  ever  forget  the  beauty  and  pathos 
with  which  this  recitation  was  rendered.  The  audience 
was  as  still  as  death,  and  as  his  weird,  musical  voice  filled 
the  hall,  the  effect  was  simply  indescribable.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  can  yet  hear  that  long,  plaintive  "  Never- 
more." At  the  second  lecture  a  very  amusing  incident 
took  place.  A  well-known  country  physician  who  lived 
near  Richmond  was  present  with  his  family.  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  certain  kind  of  hydrophobia.  He  could 
not  look  upon  water  without  an  insane  desire  to  take  a 
drink  of  it.  That  night  a  big  stone  pitcher  had  been 
placed  on  the  platform  from  which  Poe  delivered  his  ad- 
dress. The  lecture  had  progressed,  and  everybody  was 
listening  with  absorbed  interest,  when  some  mischief- 
maker  pointed  out  to  the  doctor  the  stone  pitcher.  He 
wriggled  and  squirmed  in  his  scat  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  at  last  the  thirst  conquering,  he  arose  from  his 
chair,  walked  up  the  aisle  with  the  the  thundering  sound 
of  his  cowhide  boots,  poured  out  two  glasses  of  water  and 
drank  them  down,  and  marched  back  as  stffly  as  he  ap- 
proached, while  the  audience  suppressed  it  merriment  as 
best  it  could.  Poe  paused  a  moment  or  two  in  his  ad- 
dress, but  quietly  resumed  after  the  doctor  had  taken  his 
drink. 


"  Boots  and  Saddles,"  which  passed  the  proof-readers 
of  the  Harpers,  abounds  in  such  phrases  as  "  him  and  I," 
"  her  and  I."  But  then,  proof-readers,  like  Homer,  often 
nod.  The  phrases  "  him  and  I,"  "her  and  I,"  are  not 
the  especial  property  of  women ;  some  men  resort  to  them 
in  times  of  studied  accuracy.  But  it  is  still  true  that  the 
English  language  is  spoken  with  more  than  the  ancient 
accuracy.  Blunders  among  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are 
called  "exceptions."  If  some  classic  orator  had  a  half- 
dozen  subjects  for  some  one  verb  and  he  made  use  of  a 
verb  in  the  singular  number,  out  comes  the  exception : 
"  Sometimes  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  nominative 
that  is  nearest  to  it."  Some  future  wise  man,  exhuming 
dead  English,  will  perhaps  say  that  "  I  "  was  often  ele- 
gantly  used  for  "  me  "  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ladies 
of  fashion  looked  upon  the  pronoun  "  I "  as  a  form  of  re- 
finement. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  language  can  be 
learned  without  learning  its  grammar.  There  is  no  better 
basis  of  correct  speech  than  a  knowledge  of  what  makes 
it  correct. — Current. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Victor  Hugo  is  told  by  his 
secretary,  M.  Lesclide :  "A  charitable  lady  used,  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  to  distribute  the  poet's  alms,  beside 
many  gifts  of  her  own,  to  the  necessitous.  She  came  one 
day  to  tell  Victor  Hugo  of  a  poor  woman  whom  she  had 
found  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  destitution,  and  im- 
mediately received  from  him  a  hundred  francs  for  the 
alleviation  of  her  needy  protege.  A  hundred  francs,  even 
with  siege  prices,  could  be  made  by  care  to  go  a  long  way, 
and  the  poet  was  accordingly  somewhat  surprised  when 
the  lady  returned  the  next  day  and  told  him  that  the 
'  obstinate  Louise '  was  as  badly  off  as  before.  She  had 
given  the  hundred  francs  to  the  little  children  who  were 
starving  of  hunger  and  cold.  Hugo  gave  her  another 
hundred  francs,  and  told  her  to  give  them  to  Louise,  on 
the  condition  that  she  kept  them  for  herself.  When 
Louise  heard  it  she  refused  to  accept  the  money,  unless 
allowed  to  do  with  it  as  she  chose.  The  '  obstinate 
Louise '  was  Louise  Michel." 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN, 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  whole  world,  without  art  or  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness. — Hudibras. 

Fashions  for  children,  especially  girls,  take  on  new 
features  from  year  to  year.  Instead  of  being  diminutive 
copies  of  their  mammas,  as  formerly,  they  take  up  all 
the  pretty  and  unconventional  ideas  which  seem  unsuited 
to  the  practical  sobriety  of  their  elders.  Boys  have  al- 
ways, at  least  within  the  past  fifty  years,  had  definite 
styles  of  their  own,  which  are  fixed  and  solid  as  the  dress 
of  men.  Up  to  a  certain  age— say,  five  years— their  cloth- 
ing does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  girls.  Then  comes 
an  interim  when  short  pants  and  shirt  waists  for  summer, 
and  pants  of  the  same  cut  and  blouse  or  sack  coat  for 
winter,  mark  the  gradual  development  into  the  trousers 
and  jacket  of  the  youth.  Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
the  boy  is  more  or  less  subject  to  "  mother"  influence  in 
his  dress.  After  that  the  father  usually  buys  or  the  tailor 
makes  his  clothes.  The  long  hose,  deep  lace  collar,  the 
belted  blouse,  and  velvet  suit  for  best,  are  things  of  the 
past. 

Novelties  for  girls  this  season  have  been  revivals  of  the 
old  styles  and  pretty  adaptations  of  the  new  resources  in 
trimming.  The  improvement  in  machine-made  embroid- 
eries— the  touches  of  color  in  them — serve  to  greatly  en- 
rich and  diversify  the  simple  materials  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary wear  of  girls.  The  revival  of  woolen  laces  adds 
another  to  the  legitimate  agencies  for  ornamenting  wool. 
Most  charming  little  coats  for  girls  from  three  to  five  are 
made  of  cream  wool,  in  the  form  of  short,  close-fitting 
sacques,  deepened  by  a  scant  flounce  which  forms  the  skirt. 
Upon  this  is  laid  upright,  above  the  hem,  a  wide  border 
of  wool  lace.  A  deep  Mother  Hubbard  collar  of  the 
wool  is  edged  with  yak  lace  to  match,  in  a  graduated 
width,  forming  the  cape  which  covers  the  shoulders  and 
partly  the  arms,  otherwise  protected  by  sleeves  with  cuffs 
of  lace. 

Little  frocks  of  Turkey-red  cotton,  with  their  tucked 
and  gathered  skirts,  are  made  attractive  by  square  yokes 
and  deep  cuffs  of  white  embroidery  in  small  wheeled  or 
leafy  patterns.  White  embroideries  and  white  laces  are 
now  only  used  for  children  and  for  underwear.  Valen- 
ciennes is  always  in  vogue  for  young  girls;  but  even  in 
good  qualities  of  imitation  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  soft 
tint,  which  is  not  chalky  white.  The  old  fashioned  buffs 
in  cotton  are  used  for  children  this  season,  and  make  up 
charmingly  with  the  white  and  ecru  embroideries  for 
yokes  and  ruffles,  or  entire  skirts.  Sometimes  sleeves, 
yoke  and  ruffles  will  be  formed  of  embroidery,  leaving 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  and  the  lower  full  part  of 
the  waist  of  the  cotton  material.  This  is  divided  by  a 
belt  of  the  embroidery.  When  the  sleeves  are  made  of 
the  plain  cotton  they  are  cut  straight,  and  gathered  into  a 
cuff  of  embroidery.  Over  the  fullness  at  the  top  is 
placed  a  cluster  of  hanging  loops  of  inch-wide  velvet  or 
silk  ribbon  matching  the  sash. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  dresses  for  little  girls  are  made  in 
strawberry  or  old  gold  sateen,  in  the  very  tiniest  checks, 
in  blouse  style,  trimmed  with  tinted  lace  and  bows  of 
ribbon.  For  seaside  dresses  the  coat  shapes  are  preferred 
in  cream  or  biege  llama  wool,  with  deep,  round  collars 
and  cuffs  of  poppy  red  velveteen  or  wool.  Combinations 
are  usually  made  in  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  as  blue, 
gray,  tan,  copper,  nasturtium  or  brown.  Very  pretty 
combinations  are  made  in  ecru  and  pale  blue  with  cream 
lace.  Little  girls  are,  however,  never  so  prettily  dressed 
as  in  white,  blouse  style,  with  fine  embroidery  and  pale 
pink  ribbons  for  trimming. 

There  are  many  attractive  designs  for  children  shown 
at  the  leading  houses,  among  them  the  "  Sarita,"  a  prac- 
tical dress  with  a  long  jacket  cut  in  points.  To  the  back 
is  attached  a  flounce,  giving  at  once  the  effect  of  a  drap- 
ery and  polonaise.  The  model  is  made  of  lawn,  and 
trimmed  with  wide  and  narrow  embroidery ;  but  it  can 
also  be  made  in  plain  wool  and  plaited.  The  "  Violet " 
is  sacque  shape,  laid  in  loose  box-plaits  mounted  upon 
a  yoke,  and  trimmed  with  embroidery.  It  is  very  pretty 
made  in  red  or  blue  twilled  cotton  or  wool,  and  trimmed 
with  clusters  of  three  rows  each  of  white  braid  or  narrow 
beading.  The  "Ruby  "dress  is  adapted  to  a  boy  who 
has  not  yet  been  emancipated  from  skirts.  It  is  of  sim- 
ple sacque  shape,  with  a  loose  plaited  front  shirred  across, 
and  a  sash  starting  from  the  side  and  arranged  in  large 
loops  over  the  kilted  back.  The  form  is  not  unsuitable 
for  a  girl,  but  it  suggests  a  boy.  The  "  Arthur^'  waist  is 
a  plaited  shirt-waist  such  as  boys  wear  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  ten,  at  this  season.  It  has  side  tucks  in  front 
and  box  plaits  in  the  back. 

Infants'  caps  are  now  made  of  Oriental  or  of  Valen- 
ciennes lace  laid  smoothly  over  silk,  in  preference  to  the 
drawn  and  tucked  muslin  caps  of  last  season.  For  girl 
babies  a  year  old  there  are  larger  lace  caps,  with  deep 
lace  curtain  and  a  ruche  of  lace  all  around.  They  have 
for  trimming  a  large  top  bow  of  old-fashioned  gauze  rib- 
bon, or  else  a  cluster  of  unblown  rosebuds,  with,  perhaps, 
small  pink  tips  of  ostrich  feathers.  For  boys  of  one  or 
two  years  are  turbans  or  Tarn  O'Shanter  caps,  made  of 
white  embroidered  muslin,  with  a  bow  of  narrow  satin- 
ribbon  loops  and  strings.  A  large  bow  of  gauze  or  of 
satin  ribbon  is  the  general  trimming  for  children's  bon- 
nets.  This  may  droop  on  each  side  in  Alsatian  shape, 


or  be  placed  high,  with  saucy-looking  standing  loops. 
Turbans  of  white  surah  or  wool  are  pretty  for  small  boys. 
Egyptian  lace  turbans  have  their  heavily  wrought  designs 
thrown  into  relief  by  a  lining  of  rose  or  pale-blue  silk. 
Girls  of  four  or  five  years  wear  straw  pokes  with  pointed 
brim,  and  the  trimming  is  a  rosette  made  of  gathered 
gauze  ribbon  or  wool  lace,  or  a  plaid  or  stri[)ed  scarf. 
School-girls  and  misses  in  their  teens  wear  rough  straw- 
pokes,  or  dark  English  straw  hats  of  the  shapes  worn  by 
their  grown-up  sisters.  They  arc  similarly  trimmed,  with 
a  preference  for  gayer  plaid  silk  and  stri[>cd  scarfs. 


.'here  are  buttons  around  the  line  of  the  waist,  to  whi<  h 
the  serge  skirt  is  fastened.  The  nicest  and  least  conspi 
uous  suits  are  of  navy  blue  serge  trimmed  with  rows 
black  braid,  and  made  in  the  princess  fashion.  Young 
ladies  prefer  the  white  serge  suits,  and  these  may  have 
ither  blue  or  red  braid  borders,  or  be  cut  in  squares  with 
xilored  plaitings  underneath.  Some  striped  blue-and- 
white  and  rcd-and-white  suits  arc  imported,  while  others 
have  the  yoke  and  skirt  plain,  with  strips  for  the  waist 
and  drawers.  Others  are  all  white,  with  blue  anchors 
embroidered  in  the  corner  of  the  collar,  and  some  rows 
of  white  Hercules  braid  for  trimming. 


The  word  "  milliner"  was  originally  spelled  Milancr— 
an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  Italy,  whence  in  mediaeval  times 
most  of  the  female  finery  was  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  The  trade  was  then  in  the  hands  of  itinerant 
sellers,  who,  generally  in  early  spring,  loaded  their  pack 
animals  with  goods  they  had  manufactured  or  purchased 
during  the  winter,  and  traveled  with  them  from  castle  to 
town  and  hamlet  till  their  wares  were  all  disposed  of. 
Their  advent  was  a  holiday  for  the  female  inhabitants, 
and  was  looked  for  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  adorn- 
ments to  the  treasures  of  homespun  linen— the  pride  of 
every  good  housewife  in  those  days.  Rarely  had  they  to 
put  up  at  a  tavern.  The  house  of  the  citizen  or  peasant, 
or  the  servants'  lodge  at  the  castle,  was  always  at  their 
disposal.  But  many  were  the  hardships  and  dangers 
which  the  traveler  had  to  encounter.  If  he  did  not  suffer 
from  the  bad  roads  or  from  privations  when  making  the 
long  distances  between  settlements,  he  lived  in  constant 
fear  lest  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  did.  Not  only  would  they  strip  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  but  they  would  seldom  spare  his  life.  From 
such  workers  has  the  milliner  of  to-day  inherited  her 
name.  Not  unlike  them,  too,  does  she  work  hard  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  year,  whilst  the  so-called  "  dull  season 
affords  her  the  rest  which  she  needs  after  a  lively  season's 
work. 

The  fanciful  bathing  suits  worn  at  European  seaside 
resorts  are  imported  more  largely  each  season,  and  many 
of  their  features  are  adopted  in  the  plainer  suits  made 
here.  Short  sleeves  grow  in  favor,  as  they  do  not  impede 
the  actions  of  the  swimmer,  and  straight  trousers,  wide 
and  loose,  falling  just  below  the  knees,  are  preferred  to 
the  long  Turkish  trousers  formerly  used.  Red  suits  are 
imported  in  the  wiry  French  serges,  but  the  colors  gen 
erally  preferred  are  navy  blue  or  white ;  olive,  brown,  gray 
and  green  suits,  brightened  with  red,  white  or  old-gold 
braid,  are  also  used. 

Wool  serge  and  twilled  flannels  remain  the  favorit 
materials  for  bathing  suits,  and  are  best  when  so  sleazily 
woven  that  they  will  not  hold  much  water,  and  do  not 
become  heavy  and  clinging.  Jersey  woven  wool  cloths 
are  also  brought  into  use  for  the  frilled  waists  of  fancj 
suits.  Many  narrow  rows  of  wool  braid — only  a  fourth  ol 
an  inch — are  preferred  to  one  wider  row,  as  they  are 
sewed  on  only  once  along  the  upper  edge,  and  shed  water 
and  sand,  while  wider  braids  hold  them.  Another  pretty 
finish,  especially  for  white  flannel  suits,  is  to  cut  the 
edges  of  the  garment  into  battlemented  squares,  with  red 
or  blue  wool,  and  place  underneath  them  a  plaited  frill 
of  the  colored  wool  that  will  show  prettily  through  the 
spaces. 

The  best  shape  for  bathing  suits  is  the  princess  style 
with  the  waist  and  drawers  cut  in  one  piece,  or  else 
sewed  permanently  to  the  same  belt.  The  skirt  is  then 
separate,  and  is  buttoned  on  the  belt,  having  usually  an 
inside  belt  of  muslin,  provided  with  button-holes  to  meet 
the  buttons  on  the  belt  of  the  waist.  Over  this  is  a  belt 
of  material,  or  a  canvas  belt  may  be  added.  The  waist 
has  a  yoke  lined  with  muslin,  and  below  this  the  fullness 
is  added — six  side  plaits  in  front  and  behind.  These  are 
now  neatly  fitted,  like  a  dress,  instead  of  being  loose  and 
baggy,  as  they  formerly  were.  It  is  best  that  they  should 
not  be  too  close,  and  those  whose  dresses  measure  thirty- 
four  inches  in  the  bust  should  make  their  waists  thirty- 
six  inches.  The  plaits  at  the  waist  line  are  held  in  shape 
by  a  belt  of  the  material  stitched  outside  of  them,  and 
supplied  with  buttons  to  hold  the  skirt ;  the  cloth  is  then 
widened  below  for  the  drawers,  which  are  made  to  button 
in  front,  and  are  long  enough  to  reach  just  below  the 
knees.  The  sleeves  may  be  the  merest  "  caps"  four  or 
five  inches  deep  under  the  arm,  curved  narrow  toward  the 
top  and  lapped  there ;  they  may  be  half  long  and  straight, 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  or  else  they  may  be  the  regular 
coat  sleeves  covering  the  arms  to  the  wrists.  With  the 
short  sleeves  it  is  customary  to  add  sleeves  cut  from  a 
gauze  vest,  to  give  the  arm  some  protection  from  the  sun. 
The  sailor  collar,  either  very  large  or  quite  small,  is  on  all 
these  waists,  and  sometimes  has  pointed  revcrs  low  on 
the  bust,  with  a  plastron  between  of  stri|>ed  wool,  or  else 
braided  across.  The  skirt  is  straight,  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  wide,  and  is  plaited  to  a  belt,  as  already  described. 
There  are  also  many  blouse  suits  still  used  with  the 
waist  and  skirt  in  one,  forming  a  blouse  that  is  box 
plaited  and  worn  with  a  belt,  while  the  drawers  have  a 
string  in  the  belt  to  make  them  secure  at  the  waist.  The 
jersey  bathing  suits  have  wool  jersey  waists  reaching 
plainly  over  the  hips,  and  shaped  by  a  seam  under  each 
arm,  and  one  down  the  back ;  these  are  liked  for  stout  fig- 
ures, as  the  serge  drawers  are  sewed  to  the  edge  of  the 
jersey  waist,  and  thus  add  nothing  to  the  size  of  the  hips. 


It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  lamp  of  to-day 
would  be  called  the  lamp  of  to-night ;  but  as  it  is  a  deco- 
rative adjunct  by  day,  as  well  as  useful  and  decorative  by 
night,  one  name  is  almost  as  apropos  as  the  other.  The 
most  desirable  lamp  stands  upon  a  brass  column  about 
three  feet  high,  and  its  vase  part  is  an  imitation  of  an 
antique  urn.  A  nineteenth-century  burner,  chimney  and 
globe  surmount  it,  while  the  shade  is  the  shape  of  an 
umbrella.  The  shade  may  be  silk  or  lace,  on  a  founda- 
tion of  brass  wire;  the  same  foundation  may  be  covered 
with  small  roses  of  tissue  paper  fitted  together  until  they 
seem  one  great  gorgeous  rose  such  as  might  grow  in  a 
giant's  garden,  or  a  Japanese  umbrella  made  especially 
for  this  purpose  may  be  used.  Smaller  lamps  arc  in  many 
varieties.  If  you  arc  chosing  colored  globes,  remember 
that  rose  color  is  the  single  tint  that  suits  everybody's 
omplexion,  and  do  not  be  as  selfish  as  one  woman 
showed  herself  in  having  pale  green,  which,  when  the 
light  shone  through  it,  gave  everybody  but  herself  a  sickly 
hue. 

If  you  want  your  lamps  to  give  an  even,  perfect  light, 
and  not  go  out  suddenly  because  they  were  not  filled, 
you  must  either  oversee  or  attend  to  them  yourself.  Un- 
interested people  seldom  do  these  duties  well,  for  it  is  not 
they  who  suffer  if  the  light  wavers  and  smokes  the  chim- 
ney. The  best  oil  has  so  little  odor  that  even  the  most 
fastidious  woman  would  not  wince  at  pouring  it  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  The  wiping  of  the  brass  urn  and 
standard,  the  smoothing  out  of  the  umbrella  or  shade, 
the  cleaning  of  the  globe  and  the  dry  polish  that  is  usu- 
ally given  the  chimney,  are  best  done  when  attended  to 
by  one's  self. 

The  strong-minded  being  who  can  resist  jewels,  who 
connects  beauty,  frivolity  and  a  light  heart  with  a 
light  head;  who  considers  a  safety  pin  in  its  hidcousness 
quite  as  desirable  as  a  brooch,  and  who  finds  bracelets 
but  remnants  of  the  time  when  woman  was  a  slave,  and 
these  her  fetters — will  have  no  welcome  for  the  pretty, 
semi-intellectual,  semi-sentimental  ideas  that  are  shown 
in  gold  and  silver  bracelets. 

Bracelets  are  not  worn  outside  the  gloves,  either  at  a 
ball  or  on  the  street.  If  sleeves  are  not  worn,  and  the 
bracelet  is  large  enough,  it  may  be  clasped  around  the 
arm  above  the  glove  ;  but  usually  special  bracelets  or  arm- 
lets are  worn  at  such  times. 

The  literary  bracelet  is  a  decided  novelty,  and  will  give 
rise  to  abundant  dinner  talk.  It  consists  of  twelve  tiny 
books  of  gold  or  silver,  connected  by  two  strong,  fine 
chains,  and  on  each  book  is  engraved  or  enameled  the 
name  of  a  poet  or  novelist.  A  special  conceit  on  the  part 
of  a  bright  girl  who  loves  poetry  and  is  a  fine  musician, 
consisted  of  a  silver  bracelet  with  names  of  the  favored 
poets  in  dark  blue  enamel,  and  a  gold  one  with  the 
favorite  operas  or  composers  in  black  enamel.  They  were 
not,  of  course,  worn  at  the  same  time.  Had  both  been  of 
silver,  she  could  have  formed  a  necklace  of  the  two,  and 
fittingly  united  poetry  and  music. 

The  engagement  bracelet  is  no  longer  the  padlock,  but, 
instead,  a  heavy  gold  band,  upon  which  is  an  intaglio. 
On  this,  in  queer  letters,  is  a  motto,  as  "  Set  me  as  a  seal 
upon  thy  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm ;  for  love  is 
strong  as  death."  Another  is,  "  I  have  set  a  seal  upon 
my  lady's  lips,"  which  looks  like  a  warning  to  the  wearer. 
Originality  is  sought  for  these  fetters,  and  sometimes  the 
meaning  is  known  only  to  the  giver,  the  recipient,  and  the 
jeweler,  who,  in  nearly  all  instances,  makes  the  bracelets 
to  order.  A  heavy  silver  one  has  in  blue  letters  the  old 
and  good  motto,  "  When  in  doubt,  abstain."  A  future 
husband  gives  it  to  his  betrothed,  who  is  an  adept  at 
coquetry.  This  gentle  manner  of  suggesting  reforma- 
tion would  be  appreciated  by  the  average  girl,  even  if  she 
did  not  strictly  follow  the  advice.  Whether  the  band  be 
one  of  betrothal  or  friendship,  of  filial  or  fraternal  love, 
it  can  be  made  very  suggestive;  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  quickness  of  thought,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  any  woman  who  loves  pretty  things. 


Wire  stands  are  handsome  receptacles  for  plants,  and 
will  recommend  themselves  to  the  careful  housewife  on 
account  of  their  lightness,  and  because  they  arc  easily 
cleaned.  At  C.  H.  Orucnhagen's  wire  works,  on  Mission 
street,  I  was  shown  some  unique  designs — among  them 
an  oblong  stand  suitable  for  a  fernery.  It  was  as  long  as 
the  ordinary  window  is  wide,  and  broad  enough  to  hold 
a  medium-sized  pot.  The  wire  was  woven  in  fancy  pat- 
tern, and  had  sharp  scallops  at  the  top.  The  stand  was 
painted  bright  green,  with  the  scalloped  edges  and  stand- 
ard gilded.  A  still  more  elaborate  design  had  a  succes- 
sion of  shelves  surmounted  by  an  arch  which  upheld  a 
pot,  and  inside  the  arch  were  hooks  from  which  a  bird- 
cage could  be  suspended.  There  were  a  number  of  chairs 
and  other  useful  articles,  and  a  great  variety  of  hanging 
baskets  for  plants.  Pretty  conceits  were  waste  baskets 
and  vases  of  fine  wire,  heavily  gilded,  and  woven  in  fan- 
ciful shapes.  F.  E.  W. 
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Everything  in  this  world  is  relative,  and  nothing  more 
so  than  the  sienificance  of  the  same  word  in  different 
localities.  If  "  Dandy  Steve  "  had  walked  Broadway  in 
the  same  clothes  which  he  habitually  wore  in  the  Adiron- 
dack wilderness,  not  only  would  nobody  have  called  him  a 
dandy,  but  every  one  would  have  smiled  sarcastically  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  epithet  being  applied  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  "  Dandy  Steve"  was  the  name  by  which  he 
was  familiarly  known  all  through  the  Saranac  region,  and 
judging  by  the  wilderness  standard,  the  adjective  was  not 
undeserved.  No  such  flannel  shirts,  no  such  jaunty  felt 
hats,  no  such  neckties,  had  ever  been  worn  by  Adirondack 
guides  as  Dandy  Steve  habitually  wore.  And  as  for  his 
buskskin  trousers,  they  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Sioux 
chief;  always  of  the  softest  and  yellowest  skins,  always 
daintily  made,  the  seams  set  full  of  leather  fringes  and 
sometimes  marked  by  lines  of  delicate  embroidery  in 
white  quills.  There  were  those  who  said  that  Dandy 
Steve  had  an  Indian  wife  somewhere  on  the  Upper 
Saranac,  but  nobody  knew ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  who  asked  an  intrusive  question  of  Dandy 
Steve,  or  ventured  on  any  impertinent  jesting  about  his 
private  affairs.  Certain  it  was  that  none  but  Indian  hands 
embroidered  the  fine  buckskins  he  wore;  but  then,  there 
were  such  buckskins  for  sale ;  perhaps  he  bought  them. 
A  man  who  would  spend  the  money  he  did  for  neckties 
and  fine  flannel  shirts  would  not  stop  at  any  extravagance 
in  the  price  of  trousers.  The  buckskins,  however,  were 
not  the  only  evidence  in  this  case.  There  was  a  well- 
authenticated  tale  of  a  brilliant  red  shawl  (a  woman's 
shawl),  and  a  pair  of  silver  bangles,  once  seen  in  Dandy 
Steve's  cabin.  A  man  had  gone  in  suddenly  one  even- 
ing, without  the  formality  of  knocking.  Such  foolish  con- 
ventionalities were  not  in  vogue  on  the  Saranac ;  this  was 
before  Steve  took  to  guiding;  it  was  in  the  first  year  after 
he  appeared  in  that  region;  while  he  was  living  like  a 
hermit,  alone— or  supposed  to  be  alone — in  a  tiny  log 
cabin  on  an  island  not  much  bigger  than  his  cabin. 

This  man — old  Ben,  the  oldest  guide  there — having  been 
hindered  at  some  of  the  portages,  and  finding  himself  too 
late  to  reach  his  destination  that  night,  seeing  the  glim- 
mer of  light  from  Steve's  cabin,  had  rowed  to  the  island, 
landed,  and,  with  the  thoughtless  freedom  of  the  country, 
walked  in  at  the  half-open  door. 

He  was  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  his  reception,  and 
as  he  told  it,  it  had  a  suspicious  sound,  and  no  mistake. 
Steve  was  sitting  in  a  big  arm-chair  before  his  table ;  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair  was  flung  the  red  shawl.  On  the  table 
lay  an  open  book  and  the  silver  bangles  in  it,  as  if  some- 
one had  just  thrown  them  off.  At  sound  of  entering  foot- 
steps Steve  sprang  up  with  an  angry  oath,  and  hastily 
closing  the  book,  threw  it  and  the  bangles  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  then  crowded  the  shawl  down 
upon  them,  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 

"  His  eyes  blazed  like  lightnin',  or  sharper,"  said  old 
Ben,  "an'  I  declare  t'ye  I  was  skeered.  For  a  minut  I 
thought  he  was  a  loonatic,  sure's  death.  But  in  a  minut 
more  he  was  all  right,  an'  there  couldn't  nobody  treat 
a  feller  handsomer  than  he  did  me  that  night  an'  the  next 
momin';  but  I  took  notice  that  the  fust  thing  he  done 
was  to  heave  a  big  blanket  kind  o'  careless  like  into  the 
chair,  an'  cover  the  things  clean  up,  an'  then  in  a  little 
while  he  says,  a-sweepin'  the  whole  bundle  up  in  his 
arms,  '  I'll  just  clear  up  this  little  mess  an'  give  ye  a  com- 
fortable chair  to  sit  in,'  an'  he  carried  it  all— blanket,  book, 
bracelets,  shawl  and  all— into  the  next  room,  and  throwed 
'em  on  the  floor,  in  a  pile  in  one  corner.  There  wa'n't  but 
them  two  rooms  in  the  cabin,  so  that  wa'n't  any  place  for 
her  to  be  hid,  if  so  he's  there  was  any  woman  around ;  an' 
he  said  he  was  livin'  alone,  an'  had  been  ever  since  he 
come;  an'  it  was  nigh  a  year  then  since  he  come;  so  I 
never  knowed  what  to  make  on't;  an'  I  don't  suppose 
there's  anybody  doos  know  any  more'n  I  do;  but  if  them 
wan't  women's  gear  he  had  out  there  that  night,  I  hain't 
never  seen  any  women's  gear,  that's  all.  Whose'omever 
they  was  I  hain't  no  idea,  nor  how  they  got  there;  but 
they  was  women's  gear.  Dandy 's  Steve  is,  he  couldn't 
had  any  use  for  sech  a  shawl's  that,  let  alone  sayin'  what 
he  wanted  o'  bracelets  on  his  arms!" 

"That's  so,"  was  the  universal  ejaculation  of  Ben's 
audience  when  he  reached  this  climax  point  in  his  narra- 
tive, arid  there  seemed  to  be  little  more  to  be  said  on 
either  side.  This  was  all  there  was  of  the  story.  It  must 
stand  in  each  man's  mind  for  what  it  was  worth  according 
to  his  individual  bias  of  interpretation.  But  it  had 
become  an  old  story  long  before  the  time  at  which  our 
later  narrative  of  Dandy  Steve's  history  began  ;  so  old  in 
fact  that  it  had  not  been  mentioned  for  years  until  the 
events  now  about  to  chronicled  revived  it  in  the  minds 
of  Steve's  associates  and  fellow-guides. 

Before  the  end  of  Steve's  first  year  in  his  wilderness 
retreat,  he  had  become  as  conversant  with  every  nook 
and  corner  of  its  labyrinthian  recesses  as  the  oldest  guides 
in  the  region.  Not  a  portage,  not  a  short  cut,  unfamiliar  to 
him;  not  a  narrow,  winding  brook  wide  enough  for  a 
canoe  to  float  in,  that  he  did  not  know.  He  had  spent 
all  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights  in  these  solitary  wan- 


derings. Visitors  to  the  region  grew  wonted  to  the  sight 
of  his  comely  figure  in  the  slight  birch  canoe,  shooting 
suddenly  athwart  their  track,  or  found  lying  idly  in  some 
dark  stream-bed.  On  the  approach  of  strangers  he  would 
instantly  away;  lifting  his  hat  courteously  if  there  were 
ladies  in  the  boat,  he  passed ;  otherwise  taking  no  more  note 
of  the  presence  of  human  beings  than  of  that  of  the  deer,  or 
the  wild  fowl  on  the  water.  He  was  not  a  handsome  man, 
but  there  was  a  something  in  his  face  at  which  all  looked 
twice,  men  as  well  as  women.  It  was  an  unfathomable 
look — partly  of  pain,  partly  of  antagonism.  His  eyes 
habitually  sought  the  sky,  yet  they  did  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive what  they  gazed  upon ;  it  was  as  if  they  would 
pierce  beyond  it. 

"  What  a  strange  face! "  was  a  common  ejaculation  on 
the  part  of  those  thus  catching  glimpses  of  his  upturned 
countenance.  More  than  once  efforts  were  made  by 
hunters  who  encountered  him  to  form  his  acquaintance, 
but  they  were  always  courteously  repelled.  Finally  he 
came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  hermit,"  and  it  was  with 
astonishment,  almost  incredulity,  that  in  the  spring  of  his 
third  year  in  the  Adirondacks.  he  was  found  at  "  Paul 
Smith's,"  offering  his  services  as  guide  to  a  party  of  gen- 
"  tlemen,  who,  their  guide  having  fallen  suddenly  ill,  were 
in  sore  straits  for  some  one  to  take  them  down  again 
through  the  lakes. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  had  grown  suddenly  weary  of 
his  isolation  and  solitude,  or  whether  need  had  driven 
him  to  this  means  of  earning  money,  no  one  knew,  and 
he  did  not  say.  But  once  having  entered  on  the  life  of  a 
guide,  he  threw  himself  into  it  as  heartily  as  if  it  had  been 
his  life-long  vocation,  and  speedily  became  one  of  the 
best  guides  in  the  region.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
whenever  he  could  do  so  he  avoided  taking  parties  in 
which  there  were  ladies.  Sometimes  for  a  whole  season 
it  would  happen  that  he  had  not  once  been  in  charge  of 
such  a  party.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  difficult,  in  fact 
impossible,  for  him  to  assign  any  reason  for  refusing  to 
go  with  parties  containing  members  of  the  obnoxious  sex, 
he  would  at  the  last  moment  privately  entreat  some  other 
guide  to  take  his  place,  and  voluntarily  relinquishing  all 
the  profits  of  the  engagement,  disappear,  and  be  lost  for 
several  days.  During  these  absences  it  was  often  said : 
"  Steve's  gone  to  see  his  wife,"  or,  "  Off  with  that  Indian 
wife  o'  his  up  north ;  "  and  these  vague,  idle,  gossiping  con- 
jectures slowly  crystalized  into  a  positive  rumor,  which 
no  one  could  either  trace  or  gainsay. 

And  so  the  years  went  on — one,  two,  three,  four — and 
"Dandy  Steve"  had  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  guides  in  the  Adirondack  country.  His 
seeming  effeminacy  of  attire  had  long  been  proved  to 
mark  no  effeminacy  of  nature,  no  lack  of  strength.  There 
was  not  a  better  shot,  a  stronger  rower,  on  the  list  of  sum- 
mer guides ;  neither  a  better  cook  and  provider.  •  Every 
party  which  went  out  under  his  care  returned  with  warm 
praise  for  Steve;  with  a  friendly  feeling,  also,  which  would 
in  many  instances  have  warmed  into  familiar  acquaint- 
ance if  Steve  would  have  permitted  it.  But  with  all  his 
cheerfulness  and  obliging  good-will,  he  never  lost  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  reserve.  Even  the  men  whose  servant  he 
was  for  the  time  being  were  insensibly  constrained  to 
respect  this,  and  to  keep  the  distance  he,  not  they,  de- 
termined. There  remained  always  something  they  could 
not,  as  the  phrase  was,  "make  out"  about  him.  His 
aversion  to  women  was  well  known;  so  much  so  that  it 
had  come  to  be  a  tacitly  understood  thing  that  parties  of 
which  women  were  members  need  not  waste  their  time 
trying  to  induce  Dandy  Steve  to  take  them  in  charge. 

But  fate  had  not  lost  sight  of  Steve  yet.  He  had  had 
his  period  of  solitary  independence,  of  apparent  absolute 
control  of  his  own  destinies.  His  seven  years  were  up. 
If  he  had  supposed  that  he  was  serving  them,  like  Jacob 
of  old,  for  that  best  beloved  mistress,  freedom,  he  was 
mistaken.  The  seven  years  were  up.  How  little  he 
dreamed  what  the  eighth  would  bring  him. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  one  of  Steve's  richest  and  best 
patrons,  Richard  Cravath,  of  Philadelphia,  had  not  yet 
appeared.  For  three  summers  Mr.  Cravath  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends  had  spent  a  month  in  the  Adirondacks, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  under  Steve's  guidance.  They 
were  all  rich  men,  and  generous,  and,  what  was  to  Steve 
of  far  more  worth  than  the  liberal  pay,  considerate  of  his 
feelings,  tolerant  of  his  reticence;  not  a  man  of  them  but 
respected  their  queer,  silent  guide's  individuality  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  their  own  sphere  of  life. 
Steve  had  learned  by  some  unpleasant  experience  that  this 
delicate  consideration  did  not  always  obtain  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  It  takes  a  finer  than  ordinary 
organization  to  perceive,  and  live  up  to  the  perception, 
that  the  fact  that  you  have  hired  a  man  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  per  month  to  cook  your  food  or  drive  your 
horses,  gives  you  no  right  to  ask  him  in  regard  to  his  pri- 
vate, personal  affairs  prying  questions  which  you  would 
not  dare  to  put  to  common  acquaintances  in  society. 

As  week  after  week  went  by  and  no  news  came  from 
Mr.  Cravath,  Steve  found  himself  really  saddened  at  the 
thought  of  not  seeing  him.  He  had  not  realized  how 
large  a  part  of  his  summer's  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit, 
had  come  from  the  month's  sport  with  this  Philadel- 
phia party.  Wistfully  he  scrutinized  the  lists  of  arriv- 
als at  the  different  houses  day  after  day,  for  the  familiar 
names,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found.   At  last,  after  he 


had  given  over  looking  for  them,  he  was  electrified  one 
evening  in  September,  by  having  his  name  called  from 
the  piazza  of  one  of  the  hotels.  "Steve!  Is  that  you? 
You're  just  the  man  I  want;  I  was  afraid  we  were  too 
late  to  get  you." 

It  was  Mr.  Cravath,  and  with  him  the  two  friends  whom 
Steve  had  liked  best  of  all  who  had  been  in  Mr.  Cravath's 
parties.  It  was  the  joy  of  the  sudden  surprise  which 
prevented  Steve's  giving  his  customary  close  attention  to 
Mr.  Cravath's  somewhat  vague  description  of  the  party 
he  had  brought  this  time. 

"  You  must  arrange  for  eight,  Steve,"  he  said.  "  There 
may  not  be  quite  so  many.  One  or  two  of  the  fellows  I 
hoped  for  have  not  arrived,  and  it  is  too  late  to  wait  long 
for  any  one.  If  they  are  not  here  by  day  after  to-morrow, 
we  will  start."  ....  "And  oh,  Steve,"  he  continued 
with  an  affected  careless  ease,  but  all  the  while  eyeing 
Steve's  face  anxiously,  "  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  have 
brought  my  wife  along  this  time.  She  positively  refused 
to  let  me  off.  She  said  she  was  tired  of  hearing  so  much 
about  the  Adirondacks.  She  was  coming  this  time  to  see 
for  herself.  You  needn't  have  the  least  fear  about  having 
her  along.  She's  as  good  a  traveler  as  I  am,  every  bit ; 
I've  had  her  training  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  I  tell  her 
her,  old  as  we  are,  we  are  better  campers  than  most  of  the 
young  people." 

"That's  so,  Mr.  Cravath,"  replied  Steve,  his  counte- 
nance clouded  and  his  voice  less  joyous.  "  I'll  answer 
for  it  for  you ;  but,  do  you  think,  sir,  any  lady  could  go 
where  we  went  last  year?  " 

In  his  heart  Steve  was  saying  to  himself :  "  The  idea  of 
bringing  an  old  woman  out  here !  I  wouldn't  do  it  for 
anybody  in  the  world  but  Mr.  Cravath." 

"  My  wife  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  that  I  can, 
Steve,"  said  Mr.  Cravath.  "  You  need  not  begin  to  look 
blue,  Steve ;  and  if  you  back  out,  or  serve  us  any  of  your 
woman-hating  tricks  such  as  I've  heard  of,  I'll  never  speak 
to  you  again,  never." 

"I  wouldn't  serve  you  any  trick,  Mr.  Cravath;  you 
know  that,"  replied  Steve,  proudly,  "and  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  of  backing  out."  ..."  But  I'm  afraid  Mrs. 
Cravath  will  be  disappointed,"  he  added,  as  he  went  down 
the  steps,  and  luckily  did  not  turn  his  head  to  see  Mr. 
Cravath's  face  covered  with  the  laughter  he  had  been  re- 
straining during  the  last  few  moments. 

"  Caught  him,  by  Jove  !  "  he  said,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, a  tall,  dark-faced  man;  "caught  him,  by  Jove, 
Randall !  He  never  once  thought  to  ask  of  what  sex  the 
other  members  of  the  party  might  be.  He  took  it  for 
granted  my  wife  was  to  be  the  only  woman." 

"Do  you  think  that  was  quite  fair,  Cravath?"  replied 
Mr.  Randall.  "  He  would  never  have  taken  us  in  the 
world  if  he  had  known  there  were  three  women  in  the 
party." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  laughed  Mr.  Cravath.  "  Good  enough  for 
him  for  having  such  a  crotchet  in  his  head.  We'll  take 
it  out  of  him  this  trip." 

"  Or  set  it  stronger  than  ever,"  said  Mr.  Randall.  "  My 
mind  misgives  me.  We  shall  wish  we  had  not  done  it. 
He  may  turn  sulky  and  unmanageable  on  our  hands, 
when  he  finds  himself  trapped." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  said  Mr.  Cravath,  confidently.  "  If  I 
can't  bring  him  around,  Helen  Wingate  will.  I  never 
saw  the  man,  woman,  child,  or  dumb  beast  yet  that  could 
resist  her." 

Mr.  Randall  sighed.  "Poor  child,''  he  said.  "Isn't 
her  gayety  something  wonderful?  One  would  not  think, 
to  look  at  her,  that  she  had  ever  had  an  hour's  sorrow ; 
but  my  wife  tells  me  that  she  cannot  speak  of  that  hus- 
band of  hers  yet  without  the  most  passionate  weeping ! " 

"I  know  it.  It's  a  shame,"  replied  Mr.  Cravath,  "to 
see  a  glorious  woman  like  that  throwing  her  life  away  on 
a  memory.  I  did  have  a  hope  at  one  time  that  she  would 
marry  again ;  but  I've  given  it  up.  If  she  would  have 
married  any  one,  it  would  have  been  George  Walton,  last 
winter.  No  one  has  ever  come  so  near  her  as  he  did,  but 
she  sent  him  off  at  last,  like  all  the  rest." 

The  "two  fellows"  on  whom  Mr.  Cravath  was  count- 
ing to  make  up  his  party  of  eight  did  not  appear;  and  on 
the  second  morning  after  the  above  conversations  Steve 
received  orders  to  have  his  boats  in  readiness  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  start  with  the  Cravath  party,  only  six  in  num- 
ber. 

Old  Ben  was  on  the  wharf  as  Steve  was  making  his  final 
arrangements. 

"  Wall;  Steve,"  he  said,  shifting  his  quid  of  tobacco  in 
a  leisurely  manner  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the 
other,  "  you've  got  a  soft  thing  again.  You're  a  darned 
lucky  fellow,  Steve;  dunno  whether  you  know  it  or  not." 

"No,  I  don't  know  it,"  replied  Steve,  curtly,  "and 
what's  more,  I  don't  believe  in  luck." 

"  Don't  yer?  "  said  Ben,  reflectively.    "  Wall,  I  do ;  an 
Lord  knows  'tain't  because  I've  seen  so  much  of  it." 

"Say,  Steve,"  he  added,  "  how  d'ye  come  to  take  on 
such  a  lot  o'  women  folks,  this  trip? " 

"  Lot  o'  women  folks !  what  d'ye  mean?  "shouted  Steve. 
"There's  no  womenkind  going  except  one,  Mr.  Cravath's 
wife,  and  I  wish  to  thunder  he'd  left  her  behind." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Ben  half  innocently,  half  mis- 
chievously ;  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  ground ;  "  be  the 
rest  on  'em  goin'  to  stay  here?  There's  three  women  in 
the  party.    Mr.  Randall  he's  got  his  wife,  and  there's  a 
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widder along,  too.  Mighty  fine-lookin' she  is;  arn'tnothin' 
old  about  her,  I  can  tell  yer!  " 

A  flash  shot  from  Steve's  eyes.  A  half  smothered  ejac- 
ulation came  from  his  lips,  as  he  turned  fiercely  toward 
Ben. 

"  There  they  be  now,  all  a-comin'  down  the  steps,"  con- 
tinued Ben,  chuckling.  "  I  reckon  ye  got  took  in  for  onst. 
But  it's  too  late  now." 

"  Yes,"  thought  Steve,  angrily,  as  he  looked  at  the  smil- 
ing party  coming  toward  the  landing — three  men  and 
three  women. 

"  It's  too  late  now.  If  it  had  a  been  a  half-hour  sooner 
'twould  have  been  early  enough.  But  it's  the  last  time 
I'm  caught  in  any  such  way.  What  a  blamed  fool  I  was 
not  to  ask  who  they  were.  Never  thought  of  the  Cravath 
set  lumbering  themselves  up  with  women ! "  and  a  very 
unpromising  sternness  settled  down  on  Steve's  expressive 
features  as  he  stooped  down  to  readjust  some  of  the  smaller 
packages  in  the  boat. 

Meantime  the  members  of  the  approaching  party  were 
not  wholly  at  ease  in  their  minds.  Mr.  Cravath  had  con- 
fessed his  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  Mr.  Randall's 
evident  misgiving  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  had 
proved  contagious.  "  If  he's  as  queer  as  you  say,"  mur- 
mered  Mrs.  Cravath,  "he  can  make  it  awfully  disagree- 
able for  us.    I  am  almost  afraid  to  go." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Helen  Wingate,  merrily.  "I'll 
take  that  out  of  him  before  night.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
man's  really  disliking  women !  It  is  only  some  particular 
woman  he's  disliked.  He  won't  dislike  us !  He  shan't 
dislike  me!  I'm  going  to  take  him  by  storm!  Let  me 
run  ahead  and  jump  in  first."  And  she  danced  on  in 
advance  of  the  rest. 

"  Wait,  Mrs.  Wingate,"  cried  Mr.  Cravath,  hurrying 
after  her.  "  Let  me  come  with  you."  But  he  was  too 
late,  she  ran  on,  and  as  she  reached  the  shore  sprang 
lightly  on  the  plank,  calling  out :  "  Oh,  there  are  all  our 
things  in  already.  Guide !  Guide !  please  give  me  your 
hand  quick.    I  want  to  be  the  first  one  in  the  boat ! " 

Steve  rose  slowly,  and  turned.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
face  Helen  Wingate  uttered  a  shriek  which  rang  in  the 
air,  and  fell  backward  on  the  sand,  insensible. 

"Good  God!  She  lost  her  footing,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cravath. 

"  She  is  killed,"  cried  the  others,  as  they  hurried  breath- 
lessly to  the  spot.  But  when  they  reached  it  there  knelt 
Dandy  Steve  on  the  ground  by  her  side,  his  face  whiter 
than  hers,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  his  arms  around 
her,  calling  "  Helen !  Helen ! " 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  he  looked  up,  and 
instantly  seeking  Mr.  Cravath's  face,  gasped,  "  She  is  my 
wife,  Mr.  Cravath." 

The  dumbness  of  unutterable  astonishment  fell  on  the 
whole  party  at  these  words ;  but  in  another  second,  ral- 
lying from  the  shock,  they  knelt  around  the  seemingly 
lifeless  woman,  trying  to  arouse  her.  Presently  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Randall's  face  bending 
above  her,  said,  faintly : 

"  It's  Steven.  I  always  kjiew  I  should  find  him  some- 
where." 

Then  she  sank  away  again  into  unconsciousness. 

The  party  for  the  lakes  must  be  postponed;  that  was 
evident.  Neither  would  it  go  out  under  the  guidance  of 
Dandy  Steve,  nor  would  Mrs.  Wingate  go  with  it.  Those 
two  things  were  equally  evident. 

Which  facts,  revolving  slowly  in  old  Ben's  brain,  led 
him  to  seat  himself  on  the  shore  and  abide  the  course  of 
events.  When,  about  noon,  Mr.  Cravath  appeared,  com- 
ing to  look  after  their  hastily  abandoned  effects,  Old  Ben 
touched  his  hat  civilly,  and  said : 

"  Good  day,  sir.  I  thought  maybe  I'd  get  this  job  o' 
guidin'  now.  Leastways,  I'd  stay  by  yer  truck  here  till 
somebody  come  to  look  it  up." 

Old  Ben  was  the  guide  of  all  others  Mr.  Cravath  would 
have  chosen,  next  to  Dandy  Steve. 

"  By  Jove,  Ben ! "  he  said,  "  this  is  luck.  Can  you  go 
off  with  us  at  once?  Steve  has  got  other  business  on 
hand.  That  lady  is  his  wife,  from  whom  he  has  been 
separated  many  years." 

"  So  I  heerd  him  say,  sir,  when  he  was  pickin'  her  up," 
answered  Ben,  composedly,  as  if  such  things  were  a  daily 
occurrence  in  the  Adirondacks. 

"Can  you  go  with  us  at  once?"  continued  Mr.  Cra- 
vath. 

"  In  an  hour,  sir,"  said  Ben. 

And  in  an  hour  they  were  off,  a  bewildered,  but  on  the 
whole  a  relieved  and  happier  party  than  they  had  been 
in  the  morning.  Helen  Wingate's  long  sorrow  in  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  her  husband  had  ennobled 
and  purified  her  character,  and  greatly  endeared  her  to 
her  friends.  But  that  which  had  seemed  to  them  to  be 
explainable  only  by  the  fact  of  his  death,  or  his  unworthi- 
ness,  she  knew  was  explainable  by  her  own  folly  and 
pride. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  old  Ben's  words. 
He  was  never  tired  of  telling  it : 

"  I  never  heer'd  exactly  the  hull  partikelers,"  he  said, 
"  for  they'd  gone  long  before  we  got  back,  and  her  folks 
she  was  with  wa'n't  the  kind  that  talks  much ;  but  I  could 
see  they  set  a  store  by  her.  They'd  always  liked  Steve, 
too,  up  here,  's  a  guide.  They  never  know'd  him  while 
he  was  a-livin'  with  her;  else  they'd  ha'  know'd  him  here; 


but  he  hadn't  lived  with  her  but  a  mighty  little  while,  's 
near  's  I  could  make  out.  Yer  see,  she  was  powerful 
rich,  an'  he  hadn't  but  little,  'n'  for  all  she  was  so  much 
in  love  with  him,  she  couldn't  help  a  throwin'  it  up  to 
him,  sort  o',  an'  he  couldn't  stan'  it.  So  he  jest  lit  out; 
an'  he'd  never  ha'  gone  back  to  her,  never  under  the 
shinin'  sun.  He'd  got  jest  that  grit  in  him.  She'd  been 
a  huntin'  everywhere,  they  said,  all  over  Europe,  'n' 
Azhay,  'n'  Africa,  till  she'd  given  up  huntin',  an'  he  was 
right  close  tu  hum  all  the  time.  He  was  a  first  rate  feller, 
'n'  we  was  all  glad  when  his  luck  come  ter  him 't  last.  1 
wished  I  could  ha'  seen  him  to 've  asked  him  if  he  didn't 
b'leeve  in  luck  now  !  Me  'n'  him  was  talkin'  about  luck 
that  very  mornin'  while  she  was  a  steppin'  down  the  lan- 
din'  towards  him 's  fast 's  ever  she  could  go  !  My  eyes! 
How  that  woman  did  come  a-runnin'  an'  a-callin' '  Guide  ! 
guide!'  I  shan't  never  forgit  it.  I  asked  some  o' the 
fellers  how  she  looked  when  they  went  off,  an'  they  said 
her  eyes  was  shinin'  like  stars,  but  there  wasn't  any  more 
of  her  face  to  be  seen,  for  she  was  rolled  up  in  a  big  red 
shawl.  It  gits  hoppin'  cold  here  in  September.  I've 
always  thought  'twas  that  same  red  shawl  he  had  in  his 
cabin,  but  I  dunno's  'twas!  " 

"  Wall,  I  bet  they  had  a  fust-rate  time  on  that  weddin'* 
journey  o'  theirn,"  said  one  of  Ben's  rougher  cronies  one 
day,  at  end  of  the  narrative ;  "  't'ain't  every  feller  gets  the 
chance  o'  two  honeymoons  with  the  same  woman." 

Old  Ben  looked  at  him  attentively.  "  Youngster,"  said 
he,  "  't'ain't  strange,  I  suppose,  young's  you  be,  th't  ye 
should  look 't  it  that  way.  But  ye're  off,  croney.  Ye 
don't  seem  ter  recolleck  'bout  all  them  years  they'd  lost 
out  o'  their  lives.  I  tell  ye  it's  kind  o'  harrowin'  tu  me. 
Old's  I  am,  an'  I  hain't  never  felt  no  call  ter  be  married 
nuther,  it's  kind  o'  harrowin'  ter  me  yit  to  think  o'  that 
woman's  yell  she  giv'  when  she  seed  Steve's  face.  If  thar 
warn't  jest  a  hull  lifetime  o'  misery  in't  'sides  the  joy  o' 
findin'  him,  I  ain't  no  jedge.  I  haven't  never  felt  no  call 
ter  marry,  's  I  sed;  but  if  I  had  I  wouldn't  ha'  been 
caught  cuttin'  up  no  sech  didos 's  that — a-throwin'  away 
years  o'  time  they  might  ha'  hed  together 's  well's  not ! 
Ther'  ain't  any  too  much  o'  this  life,  anyhow;  't  kinder 
looks  ter  you  youngsters  's  ef  Yd  last  forever.  I  know 
how  'tis.  1  haint  forgot  nothin',  old  'si  am.  But  I  tell 
you,  when  yere's  old  's  I  am,  'n'  look  back  on  't,  ye'll 
be  s'prised  ter  see  how  sho't  'tis — an'  ye'll  reelize  more 
what  a  fool  a  man  is,  or  a  woman,  too,  an'  I  do  'spose 
they're  the  foolishest  o'  ther  two,  ter  waste  a  minnit  out 
on't  on  querrils  or  any  other  kind  o'  foolin'." 
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"  I  wonder  that  this  community  does  not  weary  of  Mr. 
Frank  Pixley  and  his  Argonaut,"  a  friend  remarked  to 
the  Rambler,  a  few  days  since.  "The  personality  of  the 
editor  is  so  painfully  obtrusive  in  that  popular  journal 
that,  to  use  the  common  slang  phrase,  it  literally,  '  makes 
me  tired.'  Mr.  Pixley  may  truthfully  say, ' L 'Argonaut  cest 
mot.'  One  can  see  his  leer  spreading  itself  over  every 
page.  His  physiognomy,  as  depicted  in  the  Wasp's  caric- 
atures, seems  even  to  have  been  reproduced  in  that  of 
the  rampant  grizzly  which  squats  on  the  walrus's  carcass 
at  the  head  of  his  columns — a  picture  typical  of  the  edi- 
tor's fondness  for  carrion.  It  may  certainly  be  surmised 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  sufficient  good  taste 
not  to  enjoy  wading  through  the  excessively  dreary  mass 
of  rubbish  printed  weekly  in  the  Argonaut ;  and  I  there- 
fore take  it  for  granted  that  the  paper  is. read  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  public's  curiosity  with  regard  to  Pixley." 

"You  are  right  there,"  replied  the  Rambler.  "It  is 
idle  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco care  anything  about  his  expressed  opinions  on  any 
topic.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Pixley  glories  in  an  inconsis- 
tency which  leads  him  to  take  any  side  of  a  public  ques- 
tion which  it  may  seem  his  immediate  interest  to  support, 
without  a  thought  of  what  that  same  interest  may  induce 
him  to  advocate  to-morrow,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any- 
one from  having  the  least  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  glorious  inconsistency  is  seen  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  orator  at  the  recent 
French  celebration,  when  he  has  repeatedly  declared  in 
the  pages  of  his  journal  that  no  foreigners  aught  ever  be 
allowed  to  commemorate  any  event  connected  with  their 
native  history,  upon  our  soil.  Mr.  Pixley's  ideas  on  con- 
sistency, as  often  expressed  in  the  Argonaut,  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  philosophical  stump 
orator  described  in  the  Bigelow  Papers : 

A  merciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler, 
O'  purpose  that  we  might  out  principles  swallcr. 
It  can  hold  any  quantity  on  'cm,  the  belly  can, 
An'  bring  'em  up  ready  for  use,  like  the  pelican. 

"  Indeed,  the  editor's  whole  character  has  been  faithfully 
delineated  in  these  lines,  for  which  the  Rambler's  old 
friend  Hosey  Bigelow  is  also  responsible : 

He's  ben  on  all  sides  that  give  places  or  pelf, 
But  consistency  still  was  a  part  of  his  plan: 
lie's  ben  true  to  one  party,  and  that  is  himself. 

"  Like  the  more  famous  gentleman  to  whom  he  bears  a 
decided  resemblance  in  character  (Benjamin  F.  Butler), 
he  manages  very  cleverly  to  keep  himself  before  the  pub- 
ic eye  by  always  doing  something  unexpected.  His 
being  regarded  here  as  a  sort  of  journalistic  Ishmael,  with 
his  hand  against  everybody,  and  everybody's  hand  against 


him,  has  been  a  decided  help  to  him  in  this  respect. 
The  fact  that  his  caricature  appears  weekly  in  the  J I 
is  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  awaken  considerable  pul 
curiosity  with  regard  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Pixley  may  well  challenge  general  admiration  from 
the  artful  manner  in  which  he  managed  his  attack  on 
Monsignor  Capel.  He  well  knew  that  a  mere  attack  on 
the  Christian  church,  with  arguments  conned  from  the 
works  of  Professor  Draper,  would  have  little  effect  on 
cither  the  distinguished  prelate  or  the  public,  and  he 
accordingly  trumped  up  the  diamond  cross  story  and 
other  slanders  against  the  reverend  gentleman,  which 
certainly  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  no  one  ever  heard 
of  them  before.  The  Rambler,  who  was  in  Cincinnati, 
and  connected  with  the  daily  press  of  that  city  during 
Monsignor  Capel's  visit  there,  heard  no  whisper  of  any- 
thing derogatory  to  his  private  character  while  in  that 
city,  and  indeed  he  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  even  free-thinkers  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  as  a  gentleman  of  rare  courtesy,  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  manner.  Having  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  distinguished  prelate,  who  ex- 
pressed an  unqualified  denial  of  the  Argonaut's  unusual 
charges,  Mr.  Pixley  puffs  himself  almost  to  bursting  in 
an  effort  to  attract  further  notice  from  our  distinguished 
visitor,  who  has  wisely  decided  to  ignore  any  further 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Argonaut,  and  the  editor's 
wrath  being  thus  deprived  of  new  provocation,  dies  away 
in  vague  thunders,  though  in  last  week's  article  he  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  right  reverend  Monsignor  had 
ingloriously  fled  to  escape  the  lightnings  of  the  Argonaut- 
ian  Jove. 

"Now  that  Mr.  Pixley  has,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
completely  demolished  Monsignor  Capel,  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  burning  question  of  personal  journal- 
ism, and  has  been  indulging  in  some  of  those  journalistic 
courtesies  of  the  billingsgate  order,  which  gentlemen  of 
the  eastern  press,  not  knowing  Pixley,  have  supposed  to 
be  out  of  fashion  even  in  the  'Rowdy  West.'  Mr.  Pix- 
ley alludes  to  his  brother  editors  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  immaculate 
Mr.  De  Young,  as  men  who  have  not  a  single  sweet- 
smelling  pore  in  their  bodies.  The  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Professor  Jneger,  whose  in- 
genious theory  that  character  is  denoted  by  scent,  has 
attracted  considerable  notice,  and  he  must  have  diligently 
endeavored  to  make  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  learned  man's  hypothesis." 

"  You  have  mistaken  your  vocation.  You  ought  to  be  a 
novelist  of  the  philosophical  school.  Your  analytic 
power  is  quite  lost  at  present,"  remarked  the  gentleman 
to  whom  the  above  remarks  were  addressed,  as  he  took 
his  departure.  Whether  the  words  were  meant  ironically 
or  not,  the  Rambler  cannot  think  himself  far  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  Mr.  Pixley's  character,  judging  from  the 
reports  which  have  come  to  him  from  various  quarters, 
verified  by  the  general  comments  of  his  professional 
brethren. 

The  Rambler's  effort  to  treat  the  Pixley-Capel  contro- 
versy with  the  utmost  fairness  that  space  would  permit, 
seems  not  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  his  Catholic 
friends.  His  remarks  have  received  criticism  from  sev- 
eral quarters  beside  that  of  the  letter  published  in  last 
week's  San  Franciscan.  The  principal  objection  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  Rambler's  views  has 
been  that  he  got  his  history  from  non-Catholic  sources. 
One  gentleman  denounces  the  historical  facts  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Inquisition  as  Protest- 
ant calumnies,  and  justifies  the  burnings  of  Bloody  Mary 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  under 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  beside  claiming  that  over 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished  on  account  of  their 
faith  under  Elizabeth  (an  evident  error),  while  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  were  put  to  death  under  Mary. 
Even  if  all  this  be  true,  the  Rambler  thinks  that  his  own 
excuse  for  the  burnings  of  Smithficld,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  would  have  been 
much  more  valid. 

Two  wrongs,  nor  three  or  four  wrongs,  do  not  make 
one  right ;  but  while  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  justify 
the  public  acts  of  Elizabeth  on  moral  grounds,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  good  historical  evidence  that  she  ever  put 
any  man  or  woman  to  death  for  purely  religious  reasons. 
Cruel  and  oppressive  as  she  often  showed  herself  to  be, 
she  had  the  hearty  support  of  her  whole  j>eople  through- 
out her  long  reign,  on  account  of  the  security  she  gave  to 
life  and  property,  and  the  lasting  glory  she  conferred  upon 
England]  while  the  public  horrors  of  Mary's  administra- 
tion made  it  impossible  for  a  Catholic  monarch  to  ever 
again  occupy  the  English  throne,  and  awakened  among 
the  people  such  animosity  against  that  faith  that  they 
were  ready  to  applaud  even  so  cruel  and  entirely  unjusti- 
fiable an  act  as  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart  by  her  jealous 
rival,  Elizabeth. 

The  Rambler  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Many  of  his  dearest  friends  have  been  and  are  Catholics ; 
and  he  believes  the  majority  of  conscientious  adherants 
of  that  church  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good,  as 
those  of  other  persuasions.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to 
call  facts  of  history  calumnies.  Acts  of  the  church  which 
are  open  to  criticism  may  be  palliated;  but  it  will  not  do 
to  attempt  to  falsify  the  records.  As  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
Rambler  is  willing  to  allow  that  they  may  have  been  at 
times  misjudged ;  but  the  sentiment  ne  attributes  to  their 
teaching  has  been  so  universally  cited  as  one  of  their  car- 
dinal principles  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  be 
entirely  unfounded,  J.  D.  S. 
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THE  GENERAL  IS  DEAD. 

Sad,  solemn  bells  are  tolling.  The  heart  of  a  great 
nation  is  bowed  down  in  deep  sorrow.  Gloom  over- 
shadows the  land,  for  he  is  dead  who  was  once  the  nation's 
savior;  he  is  no  more  who.  in  her  weightiest  hour  of 
peril,  was  the  republic's  faithful  son,  her  most  gallant  de- 
fender. General  Grant  is  dead.  The  long  agony  of 
his  weary  hours  of  sickness  left  his  friends  but  little  hope, 
and  thouch  a  million  hearts  leaped  forward  every  day  to 
gain  the  faintest  rav  of  cheering  news  which  came  from 
the  sick  man's  bedside,  the  only  brightness  that  dawned 
upon  them  was  the  hero's  own  courage;  the  only  conso- 
lation lifting  the  gloom  was  that  the  purest  affection  stood 
watch,  and  human  skill  could  do  no  more  than  it  was 
doing. 

General  Grant  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  his  name 
and  memory  would  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  so  long  as  the  nation  had  an  existence. 

Of  the  first  President,  and  of  the  hero  of  the  first  revol- 
ution of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
"  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  How  well  the  same  sentence  of  trium- 
phant praise  may  be  applied  to  General  Grant,  the 
records  of  contemporary  history  since  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  have  eloquently  told,  and  the  annals  of  later 
times  will  continue  to  convey  the  same  truth  to  our 
children's  children. 

Grant  was  first  in  war,  but  he  preferred  to  be  first  in 
peace,  and  his  clemency  to  the  rebel  leaders  after  the 
great  and  final  surrender  at  Appomattox,  together  with 
that  memorable  saying  of  another  occasion,  "  Let  us  have 
peace,"  will  outlive  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  memory  of 
many  of  his  brilliant  deeds. 

General  Grant  was  the  most  successful  leader  of  the 
greatest  armies  of  modern  times.  His  success  was  not 
merely  a  benefit  and  a  victory  for  the  North.  Time  and 
experience  have  proved  that  success  to  have  been  the 
salvation  of  the  South,  whilst  history  has  yet  to  write  the 
untold  blessings  such  a  triumph  sealed  to  humanity. 

Like  another  C?esar,  our  General  lived  long  enough — 
and  we  may  be  thankful — to  write  his  own  memoirs. 
They  are  a  legacy  of  love  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Rebellion,  as  they  will  be  a  text-book  for  the  future 
scholar  and  historian.  Time  and  space  fail  us  to-day  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  memoii  of  the  life,  the  services  and 
successes,  of  General  Grant.  His  name  is  enrolled  among 
the  great  captains  of  the  armies  of  the  world.  Like  unto 
the  best  as  regards  success,  he  diners  from  most  of  them 
in  the  use  he  made  of  victory,  and  from  all  of  them  in 
this,  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
greatest  and  most  calamitous  war  of  modern  times  not 
only  remedied,  but  the  evil  days  and  their  remembrance 
consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 

If  the  great  General  had  his  failings,  it  may  be  answered, 
he  was  human.  His  deeds  of  valor  more  than  redeem 
his  faults.  His  services  to  his  country  will  shine  out  as 
evidences  of  his  devotion  and  patriotism  in  times  when 
many  men's  hearts  failed  them.  His  courage  in  the 
gloom  and  strife  and  pain  of  his  days  of  sickness  tran- 
scends the  valor  of  the  field  of  battle,  and,  whilst  stamp- 
ing him  a  hero,  crowns  h*im  with  the  palm  of  a  living 
martyrdom,  gives  him  the  conquest  of  the  noblest  resist- 
ance to  death  in  life,  sealing  the  victory  which  leads  to 
immortality. 

THE  CHINESE  PESTILENCE. 

The  revelations  made  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
Supervisors  confirm,  in  part,  what  we  said  two  weeks  ago 
in  regard  to  the  dens  and  sinks  of  iniquity  existing  in  this 
city.  Commenting  upon  London's  degradation,  we  re- 
marked that,  without  going  so  far  from  home,  we  might 
find  much  within  our  own  gates  to  occupy  our  attention. 
We  observed  that  there  were  many  breaches  in  our  own 
dwellings  needing  repairs.  The  special  committee  of  the 
Supervisors  now  calls  attention  to  the  material  and  moral 


filth  of  that  important  part  of  San  Francisco  called 
Chinatown.  This  is  not  the  first  unfavorable  report 
against  this  hideous  blot  upon  an  otherwise  fair  and  ordi- 
narily healthy  city.  We  trust  the  attention  directed  to 
this  Chinese  cesspool  will  receive  due  consideration,  and 
that  when  the  authorities  go  on  their  mission  to  cleanse, 
to  uproot  and  banish,  they  will  take  in  the  dives  to  which 
we  alluded.  In  these  prostitution  hides  its  head.  Money 
makes  their  pavements  slippery,  their  doors  yielding,  their 
haunts  pleasant  to  young  men,  and  sometimes  also  to 
those  whose  bald  heads  and  silvery  locks  disclose  their 
weight  of  years,  without  the  added  wisdom  which  these 
imply. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  city  in  the  Union  where  the 
law  of  public  morals  is  so  flagrantly  violated  as  in  San 
Francisco,  or  where  this  curse  of  moral  leprosy — as  it 
exists  here  almost  publicly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  his  men — we  do  not  know,  we  state,  where, 
east,  west,  north,  or  south,  it  would  be  tolerated  as  it  is 
here. 

Now  comes  Chinatown,  and  we  trust  something  will  be 
done  to  rid  the  city  of  this  hourly  embargo  upon  its  phys- 
ical and  moral  health.  The  iniquity  as  exposed  in  the 
public  prints  is  surely  bad  enough,  yet  is  dwarfed,  we  are 
certain,  by  the  actual  reality,  in  its  depth  of  heinousness 
and  terrible  degradation.  If  the  civic  authorities  do  not 
bring  the  necessary  and  speedy  relief  which  they  ought, 
to  lessen  the  evils  of  Chinatown,  will  not  the  Board  of 
Health  do  something  in  the  matter?  We  know  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Board — one  gentleman  especially, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  eminently  fit  him  to 
suggest  the  quickest  remedies,  and  whose  activity  is  be- 
yond question.  Where  concerted  action  is  called  into 
play,  much  will  be  done ;  where  simple  talk  is  indulged 
in,  nothing  will  follow.  What  the  press  of  this  week  has 
exposed,  few  things  excepted,  has  been  exposed  before ; 
and  yet  Chinatown,  with  its  reeking  stenches,  its  ill-kept 
streets  and  alleys,  its  tanned  and  white  population  and 
prostitution,  exists  all  the  while,  only  that  it  is  now  a 
worse  plague  spot  than  ever  before.  Chinatown  is  like 
the  Augean  stables.  Not  one  stream  of  water  will 
cleanse  all  its  foulness,  but  rivers  must  pass  through  it, 
and  years  must  be  consumed,  and  the  strength  of  more 
than  one  giant  expended,  before  cleanliness  even  begins 
to  prevail. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A  PRESIDENT. 

By  the  retirement  of  President  Reid,  on  the  first  of  the 
coming  month,  the  University  of  California  is  left  without 
a  head,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  is  apparently  but  little 
nearer  finding  his  successor  than  when  his  resignation  was 
first  announced.  Judge  Hager,  a  member  of  the  board, 
is  scouring  the  East  for  the  right  man ;  but  his  errand  has 
not,  to  date,  been  overwhelmingly  successful.  The  most 
prominent  men  who  were  mentioned  for  the  position  have 
"declined  with  thanks" — or  without.  James  Russell 
Lowell  refuses  even  to  consider  an  offer;  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  is  reported  to  have  declined  peremptorily;  and 
the  most  desirable  men  have  treated  the  matter  with  sim- 
ilar scorn.  Judge  Hager  undoubtedly  has  on  hand  a 
large  number  of  unknown  men  who  might  turn  out  well 
or  ill,  but  are  much  more  likely  to  prove  third-rate  than 
first-rate.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  final  selection 
must  come  from  among  this  class  of  men,  from  sheer  in- 
ability to  find  a  man  of  reputation  who  will  accept  the 
position. 

The  best  person  yet  mentioned  for  the  place  is  Gen- 
eral Walker.  He  is  better  known  to  the  public  at  large 
by  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  last  Census  than 
by  his  labors  in  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale 
College.  But  he  has  made  his  mark  both  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  these  are  the  two 
requisites  for  the  head  of  a  university.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  General  Walker  will  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used.  There  are 
some  very  obvious  reasons,  indeed,  to  support  him  in  de- 
clining the  honor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  salary  paid  to  the  President  of  the 
University  of  California  is  not  large  enough  to  attract  a 
first-class  man,  and  there  are  no  advantages  connected 
with  the  position  to  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  salary. 
No  one  that  can  command  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  the 
East  will  come  to  California  for  $4,000.  It  may  possibly 
occur  to  the  Regents  to  answer  this  argument  by  raising 
the  salary  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  best  eastern  colleges. 
There  then  remains  the  melancholy  fact,  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of,  that  the  University  has  not  the  reputation  of 
treating  its  Presidents  well.  President  Gilman,  who  did 
more  for  the  University  than  any  one  excepting  Durant, 
was  so  hounded  and  interfered  with  by  the  Regents  that 


he  resigned  in  disgust.  He  now  draws  a  salary  of  $10,000 
as  the  head  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore, 
the  foremost  college  in  America.  The  cool  disregard 
with  which  the  ideas  and  recommendations  of  the  later 
Presidents  have  been  treated  has  rendered  the  position 
anything  but  an  agreeable  one,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
last  resignation. 

The  interference  of  the  Regents  with  the  President  and 
faculty  is  the  natural  result  of  placing  men  in  control  of 
matters  they  know  nothing  about.  A  Regent  is  a  political 
creation.  Three  of  them  are  members  of  the  board  by 
virtue  of  offices  which  they  hold  in  the  state  government. 
One  is  a  Regent  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  he  is  selected  for  that  position,  presum- 
ably from  his  knowledge  of  farming  and  horse-racing. 
The  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  are  likewise  members  of  the  board 
by  reason  of  the  positions  they  hold.  To  these  are 
added  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  a  more  vicious  plan  for 
governing  a  university  could  have  been  devised,  we  are  not 
aware  of  it.  They  are  men,  it  is  true,  of  character  and 
ability  in  their  own  employments ;  but  with  a  single  excep- 
tion the  ex  officio  Regents  are  selected  for  very  different 
reasons  than  a  knowledge  of  University  affairs,  and  their 
fellow-members  are  appointed  by  a  man  who  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand  the  necessary  requirements  for 
a  successful  Regent.  As  a  result,  among  this  body  of 
men  there  have  not  been  at  one  time  more  than  half  a 
dozen  college  graduates.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  this  body  has  blundered  whenever  it  meddled  with 
University  affairs.  It  will  probably  continue  to  blunder 
until  it  is  reformed. 

There  is  now,  however,  a  chance  for  the  board  to 
retrieve  some  of  its  previous  errors.  If,  by  good  fortune 
and  good  judgment,  it  can  find  the  right  man  for  the 
presidency,  and  then  leave  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  him,  it  will  show  more  "  collective  wisdom  " 
than  it  has  ever  been  given  the  credit  of  possessing. 


SECRETARY  MANNING  AS  A  REFORMER. 

Secretary  Manning,  in  his  conduct  of  the  Treasury 
department,  has  proved  an  agreeable  disappointment. 
His  connection  as  a  Democratic  manager  with  the  worst 
part  of  New  York  politics  did  not  exactly  point  him  out 
as  the  purest  and  best  officer  that  could  be  found  for  the 
place.  But  if  Mr.  Manning  went  to  Washington  with 
any  ferocious  Jacksonian  ideas  in  his  possession,  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  conceal  them,  and  to  declare  instead 
his  adhesion  to  the  Civil  Service  law.  A  large  number 
of  removals  have  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, but  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  The  appointment  of  Higgins 
was  a  mistake  that  the  Secretary  has  not  been  in  a  hurry 
to  repeat.  Mr.  Manning  took  another  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform  when  he  extended  the  Civil  Service  rules 
to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  law  at  all ;  and  the  recent  appointment  of 
Kellar  is  good  evidence  that  he  does  not  deal  in  empty 
promises.  Kellar  was  an  applicant  for  a  position  in  the 
department,  and  was  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  appointment  in  the  First  Auditor's  Office.  At 
this  point  Congressman  Warner,  of  Ohio,  from  whose 
district  Mr.  Kellar  had  come,  thought  it  proper  to  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  and  objected  to  the  appointment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicant  was  a  Republican,  and  that,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  none  but  Democrats  need  apply. 
This  objection  appeared  so  reasonable  to  the  First  Audi- 
tor that  he  declined  to  appoint  Mr.  Kellar,  and  Mr.  Kel- 
lar applied  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  redress. 
The  Commission  at  once  called  the  fact  to  the  President's 
attention  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  plain  disre- 
gard of  the  law.  The  law  forbids  the  appointing  officer 
from  making  any  discrimination  on  political  grounds,  and 
enjoins  both  the  Commissioners  and  appointing  officers 
from  receiving  any  advice  or  recommendation,  except  as 
to  character,  from  any  Representative  in  Congress. 
While  the  Commissioners  were  considering  the  subject 
they  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  Manning,  defining 
his  position.  It  was  short  and  to  the  point.  "I  was 
not,"  he  writes,  "  until  last  night  fully  informed  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Kellar  affair.  If  you 
have  Mr.  Kellar's  address,  will  you  kindly  advise  him  to 
report  to  me  this  morning  for  duty.  I  intend  that  this 
department  shall  strictly  observe  the  law." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Manning's  zeal  for 
reform  had  outrun  the  necessities  of  the  case  when  he 
suggested,  last  week,  that  a  large  number  of  officers  in  the 
customs  service  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Civil 
Service  law,  nor  inclined  to  carry  it  out  in  appointing  their 
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subordinates,  and  would  consequently  be  removed.  As 
Mr.  Manning  has  not  specified  the  exact  amount  of 
"sympathy"  it  is  necessary  an  official  should  show,  in 
case  he  wishes  to  retain  his  position,  this  declaration  is 
likely  to  occasion  much  alarm  in  the  service.  It  is  a 
phrase  of  too  elastic  application  to  allow  any  Republican 
officer  to  feel  at  all  comfortable — for  we  assume  that  the 
unsympathetic  officials  are  of  that  persuasion.  We  opine, 
however,  that  the  Secretary's  declaration  will  result  in 
developing  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
viceJaw  in  his  department,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the  customs  officers  with  considerable  strictness. 

The  Secretary,  however,  is  not  at  one  with  his  party  on 
the  question  of  Civil  Service  reform.  There  is  not,  within 
our  knowledge,  a  prominent  Democratic  paper  that  be- 
lieves either  in  the  law  or  its  enforcement.  So  strong  is 
the  pressure  of  opposition  to  it,  that  a  determined  effort 
to  repeal  the  Civil  Service  Act  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Congressman  Ben- 
nett's bill  for  that  purpose  is  backed  by  the  entire  North 
Carolina  delegation,  and  will  receive  a  good  deal  of  sup- 
port from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  The  Re- 
publicans, from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  must  adopt 
Civil  Service  reform  as  the  chief  plank  in  their  platform. 
Will  the  Democracy  follow  the  North  Carolina  lead,  and 
antagonize  them  on  this  issue?  The  country  has  always 
looked  forward  to  each  session  of  Congress  where  the 
Democrats  have  held  the  majority,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  the  party  would  commit  some  overwhelming  blunder. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  that  the  Democracy  can 
commit  the  mistake  of  placing  itself  in  hostility  to  the  first 
practical  measure  of  reform  in  American  politics.  In  case 
it  should  do  so,  as  a  New  York  journal  curtly  remarks, 
"  it  will  very  soon  find  itself  in  a  position  where  its  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject  will  have  only  a  purely  academic 
value." 


The  drainage  claims  have  again  come  to  the  front,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  have  another  chance  to 
declare  them  unconstitutional.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  these  claims 
for  work  done  under  the  illegal  Drainage  Act  of  1880, 
and  the  last  Legislature,  out  of  the  pure  goodness  of  its 
heart,  appropriated  that  amount  for  their  payment.  If 
there  is  any  evidence  that  this  was  anything  else  than  a 
baldfaced  steal,  we  have  not  seen  it.  Controller  Dunn 
very  properly  refused  to  draw  his  warrant  for  any  part  of 
the  amount.  One  Miller  has  therefore  applied  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Controller  to  allow  his  claim 
for  some  forty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  case  has  come 
up  before  the  Superior  Court  of  Sacramento  county,  and 
the  decision  is  looked  for  with  considerable  interest.  The 
courts  have  not  heretofore  had  much  scruple  about  driv- 
ing a  "  coach  and  four  "  through  the  constitution,  but  this 
is  a  good  place  to  stop. 


The  trade  between  this  port  and  our  southern  neighbors 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  improved  by  the  South 
American  Commission  that  the  last  Congress  sent  out. 
After  sending  their  cards  ashore  to  the  Central  American 
states,  with  no  perceptible  results,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  investigated  the  commercial  affairs  of  Peru 
and  Chili.  The  Peruvian  government  was  ready  to 
make  all  kinds  of  promises,  and  above  all,  was  ready  to 
pay  for  goods  with  them.  Chili,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
plied in  effect  to  proposals  of  amity,  commerce  and  reci- 
procity, that  the  Chilian  people  did  not  need  our  friend- 
ship, and  as  for  reciprocity,  were  in  the  habit  of  buying 
where  they  could  get  things  cheapest,  and  selling  where 
they  could  get  the  best  price  for  their  goods ;  consequently 
a  treaty  would  be  worth  nothing.  With  this  piece  of 
instruction  in  political  economy  the  Commission  will 
have  to  be  content,  and  we  must  look  for  some  other 
means  than  a  congressional  junketing  trip  to  increase  our 
southern  trade.   

Secretary  Whitney  is  varying  his  labors  as  a  naval  re- 
former by  posing  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  but  voting, 
workingman.  Some  years  ago  Congress  passed  the  eight- 
hour  law,  providing  that  eight  hours  should  be  a  legal 
day's  work  in  government  employ.  Mr.  Whitney's  suc- 
cessors have  been  robbing  the  honest  workingman  by 
paying  him  for  only  eight  hours'  work.  This  injustice  has 
caused  Mr.  Whitney's  heart  to  bleed,  and  he  has  now 
made  amends  by  ordering  that  the  navy  yard  employes 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  for  their  eight  hours' 
work.  As  Mr.  Whitney  is  credited  with  an  ambition  to 
fall  heir  to  the  presidency,  this  was  a  most  judicious 
stroke  of  policy.  If  he  will  now  rally  his  party  with  the 
war-cry  of  "  Ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,"  he 
will  loom  up  in  1888  a  dangerous  rival  to  Ben  Butler. 


TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


With  the  customary  fickleness  of  Califomians,  our  Capel 
sensation  has  almost  subsided.  Many  reasons  have  been 
assigned,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  dis- 
covering the  reasons  for  the  Monsignor's  advent  to  Amer- 
ica, but  none  as  yet  have  hit  the  mark.  "  Ca pel's  mis- 
sion," whisper  the  sensation-mongers,  with  bated  breath, 
"  is  no  less  than  a  devilish  secret  Machiavellian  mission 
from  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII."  Unfortunately,  my  jour- 
nalistic friends  are  entirely  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  there 
is  small  need  of  wagging  their  sapient  heads.  The  cause 
of  the  many-wiled  Catesby's  tour  is  far  simpler  and  less 
sensational  than  is  imagined.  It  is  simply  the  prosaic 
purpose  of  raking  in  the  nimble  dollar.  Hut,  underlying 
the  base  quest  of  filthy  lucre,  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler 
object;  and  it  is  in  fulfillment  of  a  manly,  heroic  resolve 
that  Capel  is  now  traveling  in  our  midst. 

A  few  years  ago  Monsignor  Capel  was  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  London  world.  Car- 
dinal Manning's  pet  project  of  establishing  a  Catholic 
university  in  the  English  metropolis,  with  which  Capel 
was  associated  as  President,  failed;  involved  in  its  failure 
the  boys' school  adjacent,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
feeder.  The  Monsignor  having  disagreed  with  his  superior 
in  certain  ecclesiastical  particulars,  he  was,  when  the  crash 
came,  allowed  the  privilege  of  meeting  all  the  obligations. 
All  his  private  property  was  sold  to  meet  the  claims  of  cred- 
itors of  the  institution — ay,  down  even  to  ivory  crucifixes, 
golden  chalices,  mediaeval  copes  and  orphreys,  and  the 
rest  of  his  ecclesiastical  bric-a-brac.  But  still  there  was 
a  large  portion  of  the  creditors'  claims  unsatisfied.  Capel 
undoubtedly  could  have  availed  himself  of  the  insolvency 
court  and  have  been  whitewashed,  or  have  made  a  com- 
position with  his  creditors;  but  knowing  the  stringent 
rules  of  his  church  prescribing  the  rigid  payment  of  debts, 
even  to  the  last  farthing;  incapacitated  by  his  profession 
from  availing  himself  of  any  other  means  of  accumulating 
money,  he  refused  the  many  offers  of  assistance,  and 
manfully  undertook,  himself,  the  task  of  satisfying  his 
obligations  by  a  lecturing  tour.  And  this,  my  masters,  is 
the  true  and  unvarnished  story  of  Capel's  "  mission." 


At  the  present  time  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward 
republicanism  in  England.  The  Queen  possesses  scarcely 
any  real  power.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  cipher,  and 
would  not  dare  to  absolutely  oppose  the  lower  house  on 
a  popular  measure.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  only 
branch  of  the  legislature  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  is  omnipotent;  and  the  nation  is 
governed  practically  by  a  select  committee  chosen  from  a 
majority  of  that  chamber. 

Owing  to  the  stolid  temperament  of  the  British  public, 
that  trait  of  national  character  which  has  been  so  aptly 
penned  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  in  the  Pirates  of  Penzance,  as 
the  "  steady  and  stolidly  jolly  bank  holiday  "  disposition, 
the  transition  from  monarchy  to  democracy  will  be  effect- 
ed gradually,  and  by  peaceful  measures.  The  change 
may,  however,  be  hastened  by  causes  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Such  revelations  of  the  vices  of  the  great  as  that 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  are  destroying  their  hered- 
itary prestige.  The  common  people  begin  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  idols  before  whom  they  bowed  are  only 
clay  and  brass.  Novelists  have  hinted  at  the  social  de- 
pravity of  the  "upper  ten  thousand,"  but  truth,  as  the 
Gazette  exposures  amply  prove,  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
However,  there  have  never  wanted  examples  of  aristo- 
cratic depravity.  Witness  the  marriage  of  the  boy-Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  to  his  ci-devant  mistress,  Mrs.  Munday,  a 
woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother;  that  of  the  notori- 
ous Kate  Vaughan  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  ill- 
fated  career  of  the  cow-boy  Earl  of  Aylesford ;  and  so  on 
with  the  long  list. 

And,  after  all,  whence  comes  this  haughty  English 
peerage?  According  to  Burke,  in  his  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,  of  the  twenty-five  barons  selected  to  enforce 
Magna  Charta,  there  is  not  now  a  single  male  descendant 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  peerage  is 
modern.  Many  nobles  have  cither  left  no  heirs,  or,  over- 
taken by  adversity  which  they  could  not  retrieve,  have 
sunk  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  A  few  examples, 
selected  at  random,  will  show  the  obscure  origin  of  the 
English  peers.  The  Earldom  of  Cornwallis  was  founded 
by  a  Cheapside  merchant;  that  of  Essex-  by  William 
Capel,  a  dry  goods  man  ;  that  of  Craven  by  a  merchant 
tailor.  The  modern  Earl  of  Warwick  is  descended,  not 
from  the  king-maker,  but  W.  Greville,  a  woo!  merchant. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  descended,  not  from  the 
Percys,  but  from  a  London  apothecary  of  the  name  of 
Smithson.  The  peerages  of  Dartmouth,  Radnor,  and 
Ducie  were  founded  respectively  by  a  skinner,  a  silk  man- 
ufacturer, and  a  merchant  tailor;  those  of  Tankcrville, 
Dormer,  and  Coventry  by  dry  goods  men.  The  Duke- 
dom of  Leeds  was  founded  by  Edward  Osborne,  a  Lon- 
don apprentice  to  a  dry  goods  man.  The  Marquis  of 
Normandy,  late  Governor  of  Victoria,  Australia,  had  as  the 
founder  of  his  peerage  W.  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  Maine 
gunsmith,  himself  a  small  ship-builder.  The  original 
Earl  of  Lansdowne — whose  descendant  is  now  Governor 
of  Canada— was  the  son  of  an  humble  Komscy  tailor.  In 


early  years  he  himself  was  a  peddler,  and  afterward  a 
common  sailor.    Lord  St.  Leonards  was  the  son  of  a 
hairdresser;  I/>rd  Tenterden  of  a  penny  barber  at  Ca 
terbury.    And  so  ad  infm. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  something  of  the 
character  of  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  who,  in  the  event  of 
a  war,  would  control  the  armies  of  Russia  and  England. 
Of  the  Russian  officers  who  took  part  in  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war,  the  majority  would  probably  be  employed  again 
in  the  field.  We  must  except  the  greatest  tactician  of  all, 
the  heroic  Skobeleff,  who  is  dead,  and  General  Todleben, 
the  first  military  engineer  of  the  age,  who,  being  near 
seventy,  would  be  probably  too  old  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign.  Of  the  others,  a  contemporary  writer 
describes  General  Radet/.ky  as  a  man  of  not  brilliant 
qualities,  but  endowed  with  stubborn  determination  and 
perseverance,  such  as  made  the  name  of  George  H. 
Thomas  memorable  in  our  own  history.  Like  him,  it  is 
added,  he  is  unwearying  in  his  devotion  to  his  men,  and 
his  kindly,  fatherly  solicitude  for  their  welfare. 

Gourko  is  the  least  popular  of  the  Russian  Generals; 
his  manner  is  brusque,  he  is  very  harsh  with  his  men,  and 
never  pays  personal  attention  to  their  wants.  The  men 
worshiped  Skobeleff  as  a  legendary  hero,  they  loved  Ra- 
detsky  as  a  kind-hearted  father,  but  they  never  developed 
any  personal  affection  for  Gourko.  He  is  a  man  of  rest- 
less, untiring  energy,  a  high  order  of  ability,  and  he  has 
rendered  services  of  the  greatest  value.  1 1c  has  the  brains 
of  a  leader,  but  lacks  those  qualities  which  gain  men's 
affections. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  present  Czar's  uncle, 
and  in  the  Turkish  war  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  in  Bulgaria,  is  a  man  of  remarkably  frank  and 
genial  nature — the  exact  opposite  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Emperor,  in  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  carried  his 
responsibilities.  He  has  a  soldierly  bearing  and  a  sol- 
dier's nature,  and  had  he  not  been  a  grand  duke  would 
have  made  his  name  as  a  dashing  leader  of  a  cavalry 
division. 

These  are  the  three  most  prominent  generals  developed 
by  the  Turkish  war  who  are  still  living.  Radetzky  having 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  held  the  Shipka  pass 
for  six  months,  and  captured  the  Turkish  army  opposing 
it.  Gourko  captured  the  redoubts  before  Plevna,  won 
the  three  days'  battle  of  Philip()o|>olis,  and  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Balkans  in  the  dead  of  winter.  To  the 
Grand  Duke  was  mainly  owing  the  success  of  the  winter 
campaign. 

The  author  of  London  Society  thus  discourseth  on 
prominent  English  Generals: 

Lord  Wolseley  has  society  at  his  feet.  A  keen  soldier, 
whose  first  and  last  thought  is  for  his  profession,  he  is 
also  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  most  tenacious  of  his 
opinions.  Those  who  hold  opposite  views  may  expect 
no  quarter — a  reactionary  royal  duke  no  less  than  the 
careless  subaltern. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  a  reputation  of  his  own,  but  the 
mobile,  easily-excited  young  General,  prompt  in  action, 
with  the  habitually  grave  expression,  would  not  have 
climbed  the  ladder  so  rapidly  had  he  not  cast  in  his  for- 
tunes with  the  conqueror  of  King  Coffee  Calcali. 

Sir  George  Greaves  is  a  blunt  and  brusque  soldier,  the 
close  ally  and  advisor  of  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Ashantee 
campaign. 

Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  Quartermaster  General,  has  filled 
many  minor  posts  satisfactorily,  but  he  is  weak,  or  his  face 
belies  him. 

Lord  Chelmsford  is  another  English  General  whose 
appearance  indicates  his  want  of  success  as  a  leader  of 
men.  Face  and  physique  both  indicate  feebleness  of 
character.  One  can  understand  after  listening  to  his 
verbose  defense  of  the  operations  he  conducted,  why  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  Zulu  war  were  not  more  brilliant. 
So  much  straightness  of  vision  combined  with  such  an 
inordinate  love  of  petty  detail  would  infallibly  produce 
an  incompetent  commander.  They  said  of  I  .ord  Chelms- 
ford in  Africa  that  he  wished  to  do  everybody's  work  ;  he 
would  stoop  to  help  a  fatigue  party,  pick  up  stones  from 
a  road,  but  he  was  incapable  of  designing  a  great  plan. 

General  Crealock  has  talents  rather  artistic  than  mili- 
tary. He  owed  his  first  advancement  to  the  happy  caric- 
atures that  raised  a  smile  at  the  Crimean  headquarters  in 
the  day  of  dire  disaster.  He  might  have  been  useful  in 
the  junior  grades  of  the  general  staff,  but  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  he  was  a  conspicuous  failure.  His  groans  from 
Tugela,  when  crying  for  the  condiments  still  wanting  to 
complete  his  commissariat,  made  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  Europe.  A  more  enterprising  and  more  competent 
general  would  have  organized  trains  himself.  At  least  he 
would  have  managed  to  advance  somehow,  when  his 
cooperation  was  so  urgently  required. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Wolselcy's  followers,  and  the 
one  who  has  risen  the  most  rapidly,  and  who  will  do  the 
best,  is  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Fifteen  years  ago  Redvers 
Buller  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  ride  regiment.  Now  he  is 
a  general  officer  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  pension. 
He  is  a  soldier  heart  and  soul ;  abrupt,  even  discourteous 
in  manner,  he  impresses  upon  you  his  bold  and  uncom- 
promising spirit.  He  is  so  self-reliant  that  he  would  be 
thought  merely  conceited  if  a  weaker  man.  Diffidence 
never  entered  into  his  composition. 

Sir  John  McNeil,  another  Wolseleyitc  general,  has  little 
of  the  silken,  supple  courtier.  His  soldierly  character, 
aided  by  the  royal  influence,  sent  him  as  brigadier  to 
Suakim. 

Sir  Thomas  Baker  attached  himself  to  Lord  Wolselcy's 
fortunes,  and  has  risen  with  them.  A  smooth-spoken, 
pleasant-mannered  gentleman,  he  is  acceptable  in  every 
drawing-room. 

Of  the  other  prominent  Generals,  Sir  Edward  Hamly, 
Lord  Napier,  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  Sir  Alfred  Horsford, 
and  Sir  Charles  Ellice  are  among  the  "  has-beens." 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  SIX. 


LITTLE  SISTERS'  INFANT  SHELTER. 

Of  the  many  charitable  institutions  carried  on  by  the 
ladies  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  none  so  romantic  and 
touching  in  its  origin  as  the  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter. 
As  far  back  as  187 1  the  nucleus  of  this  work  was  formed. 
It  seems  that  three  little  girls  living  on  Bush  street  were 
much  distressed  by  the  poverty  and  neglect  of  some  little 
children  in  the  neighborhood.  The  father,  being  a  drunk- 
ard, was  worse  than  no  father;  and  the  mother,  obliged 
to  go  out  to  work  in  order  to  support  her  wretched  little 
family,  was  compelled  to  leave  them  wandering  in  the 
streets  till  her  return.  Their  clothes  were  of  the  meanest 
description.  Seeing  the  woes  of  the  unfortunate  creatures, 
these  three  little  girls  bravely  came  to  the  rescue. 

They  began  very  simply,  and  with  their  own  hands 
they  made  clothes  for  the  children,  and -tried  to  better 
their  condition  in  various  ways.  They  soon  told  their 
plans  to  other  little  girl  friends,  who  became  interested 
with  them,  and  in  February,  187 1 ,  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  eight.  They  then  organized  and  met  regularly, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  place  where  the  little  chil- 
dren of  working-women  could  be  cared  for  while  their 
mothers  were  at  work. 

For  three  years  these  little  girls  worked  patiently  and 
diligently,  having  an  occasional  fair  at  a  kind  friend's 
house,  saving  up  their  moneys,  and  interesting  their 
elders  by  their  remarkable  perseverance,  until  finally,  in 
March,  1874,  they  found  themselves  possessed  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  They  resolved  to  incorporate  their  so- 
ciety and  open  their  long-looked-for  home;  and  thus  the 
Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter  became  an  actuality.  A 
house  was  hired  on  Bush  street  first,  a  matron  engaged, 
and  the  place  thrown  open,  giving  care  and  three  meals 
to  little  children  for  ten  cents  per  day.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  institution  was  not  in  the  most 
useful  location,  and  the  "Shelter"  was  moved  to  Mis- 
sion street,  near  Third,  where  it  soon  had  more  than  it 
could  attend  to.  But  those  who  had  begun  the  task  were 
not  satisfied  with  such  inadequate  grappling  with  the 
problem.  With  more  industry,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
friends  and  a  generous  public,  the  little  girls  were  able  to 
purchase  the  house  512  Minna  street,  betweed  Sixth  and 
Seventh,  where  the  Shelter  has  ever  since  been  located. 

Realizing  the  value  of  such  an  institution  to  society, 
the  Legislature  granted  it  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
paid  off  its  indebtedness  and  enabled  it  to  make  im- 
provements and  additions.  From  this  time  on  the 
Shelter  has  stood  as  the  kind  friend  of  the  poor  mothers 
of  our  city — of  those  who  are  forced  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  their  children.  It  has  ample  accommodation  for  all 
who  come,  and  provides  not  only  a  shelter  but  the  thou- 
sand little  things  that  make  the  difference  between  living 
and  existing. 

Upon  the  wall  hangs  a  photograph  that  attracts  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  It  is  a  group  of  twelve  young  girls 
from  ten  to  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are 
dressed  in  serge  dresses  and  odd  white  caps,  and  are  the 
originators  of  this  beautiful  and  helpful  charity.  Their 
names  are  as  follows:  Daisy  Spear,  Fannie  Sampson, 
Minnie  Sampson,  Natalie  Carves,  Alia  Tyler,  Edith 
Buckingham,  Ella  Buckingham,  Hattie  Clapp,  Alice  Bal- 
lard, Florrie  Brown,  Jennie  Mayers,  Nellie  Brown.  All 
are  now  grown  to  womanhood;  some  of  them  are  young 
mothers  with  "infant  shelters"  of  their  own,  requiring 
their  constant  time  and  attention,  while  some  of  them 
still  run  in  of  an  afternoon  to  see  how  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing, just  as  they  have  done  for  ten  years  past.  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Spear,  who  aided  and  directed  these  youthful 
ideas  in  their  very  inception,  has  been  the  President  of 
the  society  ever  since  its  incorporation.  In  her  last  re- 
port she  says : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  our  charities,  and  though 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  yet  much  is  still  needed.  We 
have  no  appropriate  school-room,  no  separate  nursery  for  the  day 
children,  no  assistant  matron,  no  branch  shelter,  no  country 
place  to  which  we  can  send  our  delicate  little  ones,  no  new  sub- 
scribers, and  few  new  members.  All  these  things  we  have  looked 
foward  to,  year  after  year.  We  still  hope  for  them.  The  auestion 
with  which  we  close  every  year  is  still  the  same:  "What  can 
we  do  to  increase  our  fund,  the  usefulness  of  the  institution, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  the  Shelter?" 

Mrs.  George  W.  Tyler  is  the  Secretary,  and  presents 

the  matter  very  neatly  in  her  report : 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  put  aside  our  personal  feelings  and  ask  for  aid,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  object.  The  feeling  is  always  upon  us  that  a  generous 
public  is  being  constantly  taxed  by  calls  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  public  is  very  apt  to  consider  itself  badly  used 
by  these  demands  for  charitable  purposes,  but  this  is  a 
narrow  view  of  the  question.  Each  human  being,  how- 
ever small  or  miserable,  is  a  part  of  the  vast  social  fabric, 
and,  if  not  looked  after,  may  become  a  menace  to  prop- 
erty, morality  or  life.  It  is  said  that  in  London  there  are 
certain  quarters  infested  by  generations  of  criminals,  from 
any  one  of  whom  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  expect 
reformation. 

Such  institutions  as  the  Infant  Shelter  are  taking  the 
evil  at  its  root.  They  are  reforming  those  who  would 
become  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  future 
criminals.    With  the  addition  of  a  kindergarten  and 


enticing  games  of  industry,  they  are  developing  these 
little  natures  so  that  they  shall  learn  to  love  what  is  right 
and  good.  By  this  means  the  Infant  Shelter  is  doing 
much  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  criminals  in  our 
midst. 

The  public  has  ever  been  responsive  to  the  Shelter.  A 
number  of  our  very  wealthy  ladies  donate  liberally — 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  D. 
O.  Mills,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnson  and  others,  while  spon- 
taneous contributions  from  the  young  ladies  of  the  High 
School,  the  members  of  Company  F,  Second  Regiment, 
the  grand  jury,  and  other  unexpected  sources,  have 
often  lifted  the  weight  of  responsibility  felt  by  the  lady 
Directors  when  closely  pressed. 

At  first  the  membership  of  the  society  was  limited  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  but  it 
was  after  trial  found  unadvisable.  Any  one  may  now 
become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  a  dollar,  and  con- 
tributing five  dollars  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  officers  are  as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Spear;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Harding;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Tyler;  Treasurer,  Miss  Fannie  Samp- 
son; Directors,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hall,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Sampson,  Mrs.  George  Stoneman,  Mrs.  James  Jen- 
nings; Physician,  Dr.  W.  S.  Whitwell;  Kindergarten 
Teacher,  Miss  Fannie  Temple;  Matron,  Mrs.  Jane  Tem- 
ple. 

The  children  are  classed  as  day  boarders  and  perma- 
nent boarders.  The  day  boarder  is  a  lively  youngster 
who  comes  in  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  very  much  at 
home  indeed — going  to  his  three  meals  a  day,  and  enjoy- 
ing games  or  kindergarten  work  until  the  evening  comes, 
when  he  is  observed,  quite  mournful,  with  hat  and  coat 
on,  anxiously  awaiting  his  mother  or  father.  In  all, 
there  are  eighty  of  these  children  gathered  daily  in 
this  building,  from  babies  to  girls  and  boys  of  six  and 
seven.  Their  mothers  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occu- 
pations requiring  absence  from  home — canvassing,  dress- 
making, nursing,  etc.,  but  most  of  all  in  work  at  the  can- 
neries. They  are  to"  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  making 
for  the  shelter,  each  with  a  baby  or  two.  Little  babies, 
big  babies,  cross  babies,  laughing  babies — all  are  gathered 
in  and  cared  for  day  by  day,  while  many  charming  out- 
ings are  planned  for  them  by  kindly  hearts.  Every  season 
they  have  trips  to  Woodward's,  to  Alameda,  and  some- 
times a  month's  visit  to  the  country  for  the  more  ailing 
ones. 

Of  the  permanent  boarders,  each  is  a  child  with  a  his- 
tory, who  has  here  found  a  refuge.  Knowing  the  motherly 
care  and  attention  given  by  the  matron,  Mrs.  Temple — 
who  has  lost  few  children  in  all  the  epidemics  which 
have  swept  through  the  city — many  children  have  been 
placed  here  for  safe  keeping.  A  small  rate  of  board 
is  paid  in  some  cases;  in  others  the  children  have  been 
deserted  or  abandoned.  Sometimes  a  foundling  is  left  at 
the  door.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  five-month- 
old  baby  girl  within  the  walls  of  the  Shelter,  that  was  left 
utterly  nude  upon  its  doorstep  a  few  hours  after  birth.  It 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  infant  strength  and  beauty,  with  very 
strongly  marked  features,  and  in  a  short  time  will  find  a 
home  in  a  wealthy  family,  who  intend  to  adopt  it  for  their 
own.  But  this  is  not  the  only  beautiful  child  in  the 
nursery.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty  ones,  who  at 
the  first  word  from  the  matron  drop  their  various  play- 
things, and  arising,  go  through  a  kindergarten  song  with 
the  greatest  gravity : 

Tick-a-tick-tick, 
Rat-ta-tat-too. 
This  is  the  way  he  makes  a  shoe. 

The  visitor  is  more  astonished  at  the  implicit  obedience 
shown  at  every  turn  than  anything  else.  There  are  very 
few  private  families  where  the  youngsters  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  show  off  to  either  their  own  or  the  unhappy 
parent's  credit.  But  these  mites,  two  and  three  years  old, 
stand  up  and  sing  in  the  most  comical  manner,  and  then 
turn  to  the  matron- for  commendation,  and  go  back  to 
their  play  again.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  exquisitely 
beautiful — sweet  little  faces  that  imprint  themselves  upon 
the  mind,  never  to  be  forgotten;  little  creatures  that 
should  be  cherished  in  some  lonely  house  and  heart 
which  has  never  known  the  brightness  of  baby  eyes, 
or  the  ring  of  baby  laughter. 

Up  stairs  the  tramp,  tramp  of  a  little  band  of  boys 
proclaims  that  school  is  out.  As  they  march  down,  the 
eye  is  arrested  by  the  bright  faces  of  the  little  men.  At 
a  word,  the  band  halts  willingly.  One  of  the  number  is 
asked  to  sing  "  Peek-a-boo,"  which  he  does  without  hesi- 
tation, and  indeed  as  if  he  liked  it,  and  considered  it  an 
honor.  The  readiness  with  which  they  respond  is  wonder- 
ful; it  is  proof  positive  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Froebel  system  of  training  children.  There  is  none  of 
the  sly  kicking,  none  of  the  grumpiness  or  sullen  reply, 
that  we  have  come  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
asking  a  boy  a  question.  The  little  grandfathers  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  their  reformation.  In  fact,  it  looks  as 
if  our  poorer  classes  were  to  have  better  manners  than 
our  higher,  if  this  process  continues. 

When  the  singer  stops,  we  learn  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Norseman  who  came  from  Honolulu  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  mother  died  on  the  way,  and  was  buried  at 
sea,  and  the  heart-broken  father,  simple  and  ignorant  as 
many  Norsemen  are,  landed  here  with  his  two  little  chil- 
dren, utterly  friendless.   Finally  they  found  a  home  in 


the  Shelter,  and  he  comes  to  the  city  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  them . 

"  Tell  us  your  name,"  said  the  matron  to  the  fair-haired 
little  singer. 

"  George  Washington  Johnston,"  said  he,  proudly. 
And  then  the  story  had  to  be  told  how  little  George 
Washington  had  been  taken  for  a  walk  by  his  father  down 
to  the  city  front,  and,  not  being  a  very  bright  man,  the 
father  had  managed  in  some  way  to  lose  his  patriotically 
named  son.  Did  little  George  Washington  cry?  Not 
he !  he  simply  viewed  the  landscape  o'er,  and  waited 
till  a  gentleman  asked  him  his  name.  He  knew  his  name 
would  pull  him  through. 

"  George  Washington,  hey? "  repeated  the  gentleman, 
smiling.    "  Where  do  you  live?  " 

"At  Mrs.  Temple's." 

"  Where  is  that?" 

"I  can  take  you  right  there;  I  know  I  can,"  said  the 
descendant  of  the  Vikings. 

"  Well,  all  right;  I'll  go  with  you." 

And  straightway  up  Minna  street,  from  First  to  Sixth, 
he  led  him — as  the  gentleman  told  the  matron  afterward, 
"  Like  a  pilot  steering  a  ship.  And  I  tell  you  the  father 
of  this  boy  ought  to  be  proud  of  him."  He  gave  the  little 
fellow  a  half-dollar,  and  bade  him  good-bye. 

In  a  few  moments  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a 
brawny,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  Norseman,  wild  and 
excited.  His  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat,  and  he  was 
disordered  generally. 

"  Oh  !  mine  Gott!  I  haff  losht  mine  poy!"  he  cried, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  plenteously. 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  matron.  "  Little  George  Washing- 
ton has  been  home  this  half-hour." 

The  private  opinion  of  the  Shelter  is,  that  little  George 
Washington  is  smarter  than  his  father.  Race  distinction 
is  utterly  lost  here,  as  seen  by  the  child's  comment,  "  I 
wonder  what  makes  my  father  talk  so  funny.  I  guess  he 
must  be  Hightalian,"  from  which  is  safe  to  infer  that  the 
Shelter  will  turn  out  nothing  but  Americans. 

The  word  is  given,  and  the  little  band  marches  down, 
each  boy  making  a  graceful  gesture  of  farewell,  and 
saying  "Good-bye."  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  always 
attract  attention  by  their  good  behavior. 

The  hour  is  late;  the  mothers  begin  to  throng  in,  eager 
for  their  respective  babies,  and  joyously  they  go  off 
together.  As  they  go  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the 
little  girls  who  planned  all  this,  years  ago,  and  their 
motto,  "  We  help  those  who  try  to  help  themselves,"  and 
I  wonder  if  this  is  not  a  true  solution  of  a  problem. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


HER  MIRROR. 


Oh,  Mirror!  whence  her  lovely  face 
Was  wont  to  look  with  radiance  sweet, 

Hast  thou  not  kept  of  her  some  trace, 
Some  memory  that  thou  canst  repeat? 

Could  I  but  find  in  thee  once  more 

Some  token  of  her  presence  dear! 
Oh,  Mirror,  wilt  thou  not  restore 

Her  shadow  for  an  instant  here? 

Thou  couldst  not  yield  a  boon  so  great. 

I  see  my  own  dim  face  and  eyes 
With  love  and  longing  desolate, 

All  drowned  in  wistful  memories. 

Blindly  for  her  dear  hand  I  grope; 

There's  nothing  life  can  have  in  store 
So  sweet  to  me  as  this  sweet  hope 

To  feel  her  smile  on  me  once  more ! 

Celia  Thaxier. 


DUTY. 


Speak  the  word  that  God  bids  thee! 

No  other  word  can  reach 
The  chords  that  wait  in  silence 

The  coming  of  thy  speech. 

Do  the  work  God  bids  thee ! 

One — only  one  still  loom 
Awaits  thy  touch  and  tending 

In  all  this  lower  room. 

Sing  the  song  God  bids  thee! 

Tne  heart  of  earth's  great  throng 
Needs  for  its  perfect  solace 
The  music  of  thy  song. 
R?i\  Alfred  J.  Hough,  in  Aew  York  Independent. 


De  Maupassant  is  sarcastic  over  the  pretenders  to 
knowledge,  whom  he  cynically  classes  as  "all  mankind." 
Thus :  "  Have  you  taken  your,  degree?  "  "  No ;  I  failed 
twice."  "That  makes  no  matter  of  difference,  since  I 
fancy  you  studied  something  or  other.  Suppose  some- 
body talked  about  Cicero  or  Tiberius.  You  know  at 
least  who  they  were?"  "Oh,  certainly,  something  or 
other."  "Good,  then  nobody  knows  more  than  you, 
with  the  exception  of,  say,  twenty  idiots,  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  understand  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  mere 
child's  play  to  pass  in  this  world  for  possessing  knowledge, 
and  the  only  point  to  be  guarded  against  is  to  be  caught 
in  one's  ignorance.  It  is  so  easy  to  maneuver,  to  twist 
and  to  turn  round  an  obstacle,  or  to  regain  one's  point  by 
simply  studying  a  dictionary.  All  mankind  are  as  stupid 
as  geese  and  as  ignorant  as  fish." 


Sir  Staffort  Northcote— as  he  is  still  best  known,  in  spite 
of  his  recent  elevation— has  never  been  famed  for  his  wit, 
but  the  following  is  not  bad :  A  friend  had  suggested  to 
him  that  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  on  the  budget  had 
been  arranged  by  the  ministry  themselves.  "No,"  said 
Sir  Stafford,  "it  they  had  arranged  it,  it  would  have 
failed. " 
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PEACEABLE  PETS  OF  UNCLE  SAM. 


BY  CAROL  C ROUSE. 


Fifty  little  Injuns  all  at  school  in  a  line; 
One  went  away,  and  left  forty-nine. 

"In  hot  water  "is  a  phrase  usually  spoken  metaphor- 
ically rather  than  literally,  of  human  beings  at  least ;  but 
there  is  now  in  this  city  a  woman  who  has  passed  the  last 
four  years  in  Agua  Caliente.  This  is  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage about  seventy-five  miles  northeast  from  San  Diego, 
so  called  on  account  of  some  boiling  springs  near  by,  and 
a  general  suggestion  of  the  same  in  the  climate.  All  the 
buildings  are  of  adobe,  and  are  occupied  by  about  two 
hundred  Mission  Indians,  who  till  patches  of  ground- 
sometimes  a  hundred  acres  in  extent— in  the  valley,  and 
have  herds  of  stock  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  They 
likewise  eke  out  a  living  by  shearing  sheep  and  working 
in  the  orchards,  in  season,  for  ranchers  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  reservation.  Among  the  Indians  are  a  num- 
ber of  half-breeds,  who,  being  abandoned  by  their  white 
fathers,  have  clung  to  their  mothers'  race.  The  Indian 
dialect  is  the  common  speech  of  the  community,  though 
Spanish  is  used  for  communicating  with  the  whites.  The 
first  padres  taught  them  agriculture  and  Catholicism  at 
the  same  time.  Of  their  life  before  the  arrival  of  the 
priests  there  is  neither  history  nor  tradition.  Of  how  they 
lived  or  what  was  their  religion  before  this  time  they' 
know  nothing  whatever.  This  is  an  individual  as  well  as 
a  race  characteristic,  and  they  care  as  little  for  to-morrow 
as  for  yesterday ;  their  life  is  only  in  the  present,  and  they 
philosophically  accept  the  past  as  something  that  cannot 
be  changed,  and  the  future  as  not  worth  worrying  over. 
At  the  open  grave  of  a  parent,  brother  or  intimate  friend 
they  will  weep  and  shriek  in  a  most  heart-rending  manner. 
When  the  grave  is  closed  up,  they  drown  their  sorrows, 
metaphorically  speaking,  in  a  game  of  ball ;  after  which 
the  deceased  is  never  mentioned  or  apparently  thought 
of.  Their  amount  of  forethought  in  providing  for  their 
subsistence  is  equally  characteristic.  They  eat  the  food 
they  have,  with  no  idea  where  the  next  is  to  come  from. 
When  they  get  hungry  they  go  hunting  for  work,  but  until 
that  time  the  family  amuse  themselves  by  playing  tag,  or 
singing  songs,  or  dancing.  Their  dancing  consists  of 
forming  in  line  or  circle,  and  giving  in  concert  a  flat- 
footed,  half-squatting  jump,  accompanied  by  a  grunt,  and 
repeated  ad  lib.  Their  sole  musical  instrument  is  a  rattle, 
and  they  vary  its  performances  by  a  few  songs;  but  they 
have  neither  legends  nor  romantic  history. 

The  children  have  never  been  beyond  the  surroundings 
of  their  village,  and  four  years  ago  spoke  only  Indian.  In 
regard  to  property  they  were  strictly  honest,  but  of  moral 
living  knew  little  and  cared  less.  Surely  no  people  were 
ever  more  in  need  of  education,  and  Uncle  Sam,  in  the 
person  of  the  Indian  Commissioner,  established  a  school 
for  them.  He  was  fortunate  in  selecting  a  successful  woman 
teacher  from  the  California  schools,  who  had  great  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  had  observed  much  in  Europe  and 
America.  Ignorance,  when  backed  by  intelligence,  can 
be  mastered  by  skill ;  but  considering  the  absolute  stupid- 
ity of  her  pupils,  her  undertaking  seemed  hopeless. 
Among  fifty  pupils,  not  one  spoke  English.  No  matter 
how  great  the  difference  in  age,  the  children  were  all  on 
one  footing  otherwise.  None  of  them  knew  anything. 
There  was,  however,  one  ray  of  hope;  they  wanted  to 
learn,  so  they  came  regularly  and  behaved  well. 

First  they  had  to  learn  an  English  vocabulary;  that 
took  a  year.  Of  reasoning  faculty  they  seemed  to  be 
entirely  void.  Having  no  ideas  of  their  own,  it  was  yet 
more  difficult  for  them  to  apply  their  vocabulary  to 
expressing  the  ideas  of  others.  The  first  indication  of 
originality  was  from  a  little  girl  whose  lesson  was  about 
fowls.  She  forget  the  male  bird's  name,  and  called  him 
"a  he  hen."  At  the  second  year's  close  all  could 
read;  in  six  months  more  the  whole  school  could  write. 
Few  text-books  can  be  used  with  such  pupils.  Nearly 
all  lessons  are  pre-arranged,  copied,  and  then  explained 
by  the  teacher.  This  system  involves  much  work  in 
itself,  with  a  great  deal  of  tiring  talk  and  drawing.  To 
describe  a  ship,  a  balloon,  an  elevator,  a  five-story  build- 
ing, an  electric  light,  etc.,  to  a  mind  that  has  no  compre- 
hension of  such  objects,  requires  patience  and  tact.  Pro- 
gress has  been  much  retarded  because  of  scant  apparatus 
and  inadequate  supplies.  This  has  compelled  the  teach- 
er to  buy,  often  from  her  own  salary,  things  that  were 
absolutely  necessary. 

On  one  occasion  a  class  was  reading  a  story  in  which 
occurred  this  passage  :  "Anna  said  to  her  doll,  '  Now, 
Miss  Puff,  you  may  wear  your  blue  dress  and  pink  hat, 
but  if  you  soil  them  you  shall  be  put  to  bed,  and  not  go 
to  the  party.'  At  this  the  doll  opened  her  eyes  and  gave 
a  loud  cry." 

The  reader  stopped  and  looked  at  the  others.  They 
looked  at  her,  and  gravely  shook  their  heads.  Doubt  was 
apparent  on  all  faces.  Before  their  school  days  they  had 
had  no  dolls,  and  the  rag  ones  made  by  the  teacher  had 
no  "  modern  conveniences." 

Comprehending  the  thought  struggling  within  them, 
she  said,  "  Well,  Chica,  why  do  you  not  proceed?  " 

"  Because,  Senora,  it  is  not  true.  A  doll  cannot  open 
her  eyes  and  cry." 

Then  followed  a  long  description  of  dolls.   Seeing  that 


they  received  her  statements  with  respect,  not  belief,  she 
said,  "  I  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  true.  If  you  will  do 
as  I  wish  you  to,  I  will  get  a  doll  like  this  one."  It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  a  fac-simile  of  Miss  Puff  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  she  at  length  arrived,  with  a  bill  of  six  dollars. 

The  teacher  has  become  amanuensis,  arbitrator,  and 
general  director  of  affairs  for  the  community.  The  sale 
of  children  was  one  of  the  customs  that  she  decided  to 
prevent,  as  several  girls  had  gone  into  the  possession  of 
white  men  of  the  most  degraded  character. 

There  was  for  three  years  in  her  school  a  bright  and 
rather  pretty  orphan  girl  named  Dominga.  When  sixteen 
years  old  the  girl  disappeared.  By  much  inquiry,  the 
teacher  learned  that  her  pupil  was  in  a  cabin  with  a  bar- 
keeper and  another  American — both  of  the  worst  morals. 
She  sent  for  the  girl's  uncle,  a  half-breed  named  Alex- 
andre, who  retained  all  the  natural  immorality  of  an 
Indian,  and  added  the  vices  of  the  whites.  He  admitted 
that  he  did  send  his  niece  with  the  white  men,  and  had 
received  twenty  dollars  for  her,  "  to  cook  for  them." 

The  brave  woman  immediately  went  to  the  men,  and 
demanded  the  girl.  Dominga  answered  for  herself  that 
one  of  them  had  promised  to  marry  her;  but  this  the  man 
denied,  and  ordered  the  teacher  to  leave.  Dominga  came 
with  her,  seemed  very  penitent,  and  for  several  days 
busied  herself  with  the  sewing  machine.  Then  she 
slipped  off  to  a  rendezvous  with  the  barkeeper,  and  on 
returning  was  refused  admittance  to  the  school  grounds. 

The  teacher  wrote  at  length  to  the  agent,  asking  his 
assistance,  not  only  for  the  present  but  future  influence. 
She  soon  learned  that  Alexandre  had  gone  on  a  journey 
of  eighty-five  miles  to  interview  the  government's  repre- 
sentative. Returning  with  a  letter,  the  teacher  refused  to 
receive  it,  and  wrote  the  agent  that  if  he  had  any  commu- 
nication to  make,  to  send  it  by  mail.    He  wrote,  saying  : 

It  is  neither  my  place  nor  yours  to  interfere  with  Indian 
customs.  You  have  done  very  wrong  to  meddle  about  this  girl. 
You  are  hereby  instructed  to  deliver  her  clothes  you  have  retained, 
and  confer  with  me  during  vacation. 

The  clothing  was  delivered  and  a  receipt  taken.  Then 
the  teacher  wrote  out  a  resignation,  but  before  the  semi- 
weekly  mail  day  arrived  she  saw  all  the  village  upheld  her 
action.  She  decided  to  remain,  and  use  her  best  efforts 
to  enlist  assistance,  not  only  of  Indians  but  outsiders,  in 
putting  down  human  traffic. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  whites  were  trying  to  de- 
fraud the  Indians  of  a  part  of  their  land.  The  Indians 
had  applied  for  counsel  and  protection  to  the  agent,  but 
as  he  was  just  ready  to  start  on  a  pleasure  trip  with  his 
family,  he  answered  that  it  was  none  of  his  affair.  All 
the  men  of  the  village  convened  at  the  adobe  school- 
house,  and  begged  the  teacher  to  write  for  them  to  the 
government's  Indian  lawyer.  Among  the  crowd  was 
Alexandre.  The  teacher  said :  "  I  am  willing  to  aid  you, 
as  I  always  have  done,  but  there  is  one  man  among  you 
who  has  insulted  me  before  my  pupils,  sold  a  good  girl 
into  slavery,  and  defied  my  advice.  If  you  think  he  has 
done  right,  you  may  all  leave  together.  If  you  wish  me 
to  be  your  friend,  you  must  uphold  my  position.  I  will 
retire  until  you  decide  between  us." 

From  her  room  she  heard  them  talk  angrily,  in  Spanish 
and  Indian.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  called  back. 
Alexandre  was  gone,  but  not  one  had  accompanied  him. 

It  required  no  small  courage  for  a  woman,  young,  fond 
of  amusements,  successful  in  business  elsewhere,  to  de- 
prive herself  of  all  companionship  and  to  continue  thor- 
oughly interested  in  this  work.  She  says:  "People  ask 
me  if  I  am  not  lonesome.  No.  My  school  work  keeps 
me  so  busy  it  makes  me  almost  frantic  at  times  because  I 
accomplish  but  half.I  want  to  do.  Then  there  is  nature, 
my  pony,  my  sewing,  my  piano,  my  zither,  my  books. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  the  country  to  see  that  can  be  used 
for  illustrating,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  read  all  I  can. 
School  learning  is  all  I  am  supposed  to  teach,  but  I  have 
taught  all  the  children  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  use  some  tools, 
to  cut  and  to  fit  clothing,  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
houses  clean  and  in  repair.  Since  they  have  learned  to 
write,  they  never  get  enough  of  letters.  The  children 
write  me  a  dozen  a  day,  to  all  of  which  I  send  answers. 
The  parents  come — probably  twenty  a  week — to  have  let- 
ters written  to  absent  friends.  The  climate  is  very  ex- 
hausting. In  summer  I  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  abso- 
lutely required.  If  I  have  to  go  two  hundred  yards,  I  get 
on  a  horse.  Sometimes  in  winter  the  mountain  roads 
wash  out,  and  not  a  letter  or  paper  comes  for  one  or  two 
months.  There  are  sometimes  visitors  to  the  springs,  but 
they  are  seldom  a  class  who  could  be  of  any  benefit  to 
me.  Uncivilized  Indians  are  preferable  companions  to 
ill-bred  whites. 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  (H.  H.)  wrote  a  book  about  us.  She  tries 
to  throw  some  romance  around  the  Indians,  but  there  is 
none.  The  north  Pacific  coast  races  are  more  intelligent 
than  those  I  have  to  handle.  The  Mission  Indians  have 
no  idealism  whatever.  The  only  trace  they  have  ever 
given  of  anything  outside  of  real  life  is  in  saying  that  the 
basin  of  a  creek  near  Agua  Caliente  is  inhabited  by  a 
water-witch  who  will  kill  any  one  that  comes  to  catch  her 
fish.  To  destroy  that  illusion  I  went  there,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  come  back  alive,  with  several  beautiful  trout. 
The  Indians,  though,  never  go  near  the  spot.  They  weave 
some  grass  baskets,  and  burn  pottery  that  is  useful  but 
not  pretty.  I  often  wonder  what  are  their  thoughts  when 
they  are  silent.   I  do  not  believe  they  think  along  as  we 


do,  but  that  most  of  the  time  their  minds  are  in  vacuity 
Yet,  in  noting  the  improvement  four  years  have  mad' 
wonder  if  the  teachers  of  their  progeny  will  realize  i 
labor.     A  day  or  two  away  from  them  does  me  grc.> 
good,  for  they  are  more  difficult  to  manage  as  they  gain 
intelligence.    In  one  of  their  reading  books  was  the  story 
of  a  boy  who  played  truant.    That  was  a  new  idea.  I 
am  sure  they  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  the  boys 
were  quick  to  adopt  the  idea. 

"Their  immorality,  I  am  sure,  is  consequent  on  the 
neglect  with  which  they  have  been  treated.  They  under- 
stand now  the  abhorrence  with  which  their  practices  are 
regarded,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  so  as  to  gain  respect 
from  the  whites.  Yes,  life  among  them  has  many  pecu- 
liar trials,  yet  there  are  very  interesting  phases  in  their 
development.  I  expect  to  be  about  six  weeks  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  that  time  shall  see  and  study  all  I  can, 
to  draw  from  for  future  illustrations,  for  they  see  nothing 
of  the  outer  world." 


THE  THROES  OF  COMPOSITION. 


Auber  wrote  on  horseback ;  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  write  in  any  other  place  than  in  Paris,  however  beauti- 
ful another  residence  might  be,  and  however  many  other 
attractions  it  might  offer. 

Adam  composed  best  when  he  lay,  with  his  clothes  on, 
in  bed,  and  showed  as  great  antipathy  to  all  landscapial 
beauty  as  love  to  his  cats. 

The  same  antipathy  to  all  natural  beauty  is  charged  to 
Donizetti,  who  always  slept  when  he  went  upon  a  journey, 
when  he  should  have  given  his  attention  to  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Cimarosa  could  not  write  without  having  a  lot  of  friends 
around  him,  with  whom  he  kept  up  active  conversation 
about  art  matters. 

Sacchini's  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  when  his 
cats  did  not  play  their  antics  unon  his  writing-desk. 

Sarti  could  only  become  inspired  in  a  room  without  fur- 
niture, and  which  was  dimly  lighted. 

Spontini  could  only  compose  in  the  dark,  and  Meyer- 
beer composed  best  during  violent  thunder  storms,  under 
the  roof  of  his  house. 

Salieri  gained  his  inspiration  while  he  walked  quickly 
through  the  streets  filled  with  a  human  throng,  meantime 
eating  a  great  quantity  of  confections. 

Haydn,  in  order  to  compose,  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
his  gaze  directed  to  heaven. 

Gluck  composed  in  the  open  air,  best  in  the  glaring 
sunshine.  He  liked  champagne  by  his  work,  and  gesticu- 
lated very  violently,  as  if  he  were  an  actor  on  the  noards. 

Handel  wandered  in  the  churchyard,  and  when  he 
wished  to  become  inspired  he  sat  himself  down  in  one 
corner  of  it,  which  was  shaded  by  weeping  willows. 

Paesiello  composed  in  bed,  and  did  not  leave  it  until 
he  had  finished  a  whole  operatic  scene  or  act. 

Mehul  was  a  great  worshiper  of  flowers,  and  often  fell 
into  silent  reverie  in  observing  them.  He  felt  happiest  in 
.a  quiet  garden. 

Mozart  gained  his  inspiration  by  reading  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Petrarch. 

Verdi  must  read  passages  from  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Ossian,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Schiller  inspired  his  muse  by  the  smell  of  rotten  apples, 
which  he  kept  constantly  in  his  desk.  Beside  this,  he 
liked  to  live  amid  surroundings  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  worked. 

Goethe  loved  to  have  plastic  works  of  art  before  him  as 
he  wrote.  It  is  known  that  in  the  creation  of  his  "  I  phi- 
gene  "  he  had  the  image  of  an  antique  female  before  him, 
in  order  to  see  if  that  which  he  made  his  heroine  say 
would  suit  the  features  before  him. 

Jean  Paul  replenished  his  ideas  while  taking  a  walk,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  beer  now  and  then  on  the  way.  In  writ- 
ing, he  loved  the  strongest  smell  of  flowers. 

Herr  von  Kleist  worked  with  great  difficulty,  and  when 
he  made  poetry  it  was  as  if  he  had  a  conflict  with  an  in- 
visible fiend. 

Just  the  opposite  was  the  case  of  Father  Wieland.  In 
making  his  poems  he  trilled  a  lively  song,  and  sometimes 
would  spring  away  from  his  work  and  cut  a  caper  in  the 
air. 

Kotzebue,  in  the  composing  of  his  dramas,  was  also 
actor.  He  himself  acted  single  scenes  in  his  study.  It 
is  related  that  when  Sand  murdered  him,  his  little  son,  as 
he  saw  him  reel  and  writhe  upon  the  ground,  cried  to  his 
mother,  "See,  mamma,  father  plays  comedy  again! " 

Burger,  the  immortal  poet  of  "  I.eonore,"  is  said  to 
have  whistled  street  songs  as  he  wrote  his  verse  on  paper. 
His  conversation  in  such  moments  is  said  to  have  been 
obscene. 

Holderlin  was  often  found  crying  when  he  composed 
poems.  Similar  things  are  said  of  the  French  romance 
writer  I.afontaine.  His  wife  once  found  him  before  his 
writing-desk  in  tears.  "Oh,  it  is  too  sad,"  he  sighed. 
"It  don't  go  at  all,"  he  sobbed;  "  I  am  still  in  the  first 
volume." 

Matthison  wrote  his  poems  by  moonlight,  while  stand- 
ing at  the  window. 

Lamartine  wrote  his  best  things  in  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  while  sitting  before  the  fire. 

A  contemporary  of  Dumas  wrote  thus:  " The  writing- 
desk  of  Alexander  Dumas  presents  a  picture  of  classical 
disorder.  The  study  floor  is  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  behind  which  he  is  seated,  formally  barricaded. 
Also  a  (juantity  of  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  sing- 
ing birds  are  seen  around;  and  these  he  feeds,  strokes, 
and  keeps  out  of  mischief  while  writing." 


At  sea :  Gentleman  who  came  aboard  last  night  after  a 
very  Jolly  dinner.  Er — Captain,  how  many  hours  is  it  to 
Mount  Desert? 

Captain.  Depends  altogether  on  the  boat  you  take. 
This  one  goes  to  Savannah. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DRAMATIC  ART. 


All  men  conceive  that  the  mirroring  of  nature 
is  the  source  of  dramatic  excellence.  Most 
stage  pictures  are  admitted  to  be  the  counter- 
feits of  some  reality.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  art  conceals  the  counterfeit,  in  that  measure 
exactly  does  interpretation  rise  to  perfection, 
and  to  that  degree  does  the  player  invest  the 
artificial  type  he  assumes  with  the  dignity  ol  a 
living  being,  the  reality  of  a  sentient  creation. 
E  creatore,  non  compilatore,  says  the  Italian,  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  genuine  artist's  merit. 
The  truth  of  the  expression  is  verified  to  the 
letter  when  the  actor,  sinking  his  disguise, 
walks  before  us  for  a  brief  moment  in  all  the 
naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  being  he  repre- 
sents. 

Unfortunately,  nowadays  there  is  very  little 
attempt  on  the  modern  dramatic  stage  to  be 
either  real,  natural,  or  simple.  The  plays  that 
cater  to  depraved  sensational  tastes  are  those 
that  managers  value  most.  Such  plays  realize 
most  money,  and,  providing  the  public  is  amused, 
it  seldom  inquires  whether  there  is  anything 
higher  or  better,  or  whether,  in  truth,  it  has  not 
been  cheated  out  of  what  it  has  expended.  But 
the  public  has  itself  to  blame,  and  in  many 
cases  the  purveyors  of  our  amusements  do  not 
deserve  the  censure  they  receive  from  too  harsh 
critics.  The  theatrical  manager  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  public  as  the  proprietor  or 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Both,  from  experience, 
provide  the  banquet  the  public  craves,  and  be- 
cause the  viands  are  appetizing  and  tempting, 
the  guests  rush  indiscriminately  to  the  feast.  If 
indigestion  results  from  an  overdose,  not  the 
bountiful  caterer  but  the  rash  gourmand  deserves 
to  suffer.  When  the  public  discovers  what  it 
really  needs,  and  learns  to  patronize  only  what 
is  good  and  pure  and  wholesome,  newspapers 
and  theaters  will  expound  more  truths  and  de- 
liver better  sermons,  with  more  force  and  grace 
and  eloquence,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pulpits 
in  the  land. 

There  is  no  reason  why  dramatic  excellence 
should  not  prevail  to-day  in  America,  as  it  has 
in  the  past  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  stage  has  been  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries an  educator,  and,  if  men  knew  it,  a  public 
benefactor.  Bad  taste  alone  in  these  days  of 
ours  has  thwarted  its  mission,  whilst  prejudice, 
the  offspring  of  intolerance  and  ignorance,  has 
sought  to  undermine  its  influence.  The  drama 
deserves  as  much  consideration  and  esteem  as 
music  or  painting  or  sculpture.  All  that  is  re- 
quired in  these  arts  to  win  applause,  money  and 
favor,  is  a  perfect  accord  with  nature  and  nature's 
sympathies.  All  that  is  necessary  for  like  gains 
in  the  dramatic  profession  ought  to  be  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.  And,  we  repeat  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted 
here  as  elsewhere. 

The  stage  is  essentially  a  school.  Its  lessons 
should  be  the  truth,  and  its  professors  faithful 
exponents  of  the  truth.  What  the  Italians  Sal- 
vini  and  Rossi  and  Ristori  have  done  at  home 
and  abroad  to  present  high  art  with  all  its 
ennobling  influence,  surrounded  with  all  the  re- 
finement and  finish  that  culture  and  study  af- 
ford, might,  we  think,  be  done  here,  if  our  man- 
agers tried  the  same  means.  What  the  Comedie 
Francaise  and  its  staff  have  done  for  France 
would  not,  we  think,  be  time  thrown  away  or 
money  wasted  in  most  of  our  large  cities.  What 
Henry  Irving,  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  Foote, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  have  done  for  the  English 
stage,  we  venture  to  suggest  might  prove  a  ben- 
efit in  our  country,  were  our  actors  and  mana- 
gers to  combine  and  inaugurate  what  would  be 
then  called,  and  would  be,  too,  a  renaissance  of 
the  drama  in  America.  We  do  not  think  that 
similar  efforts  and  similar  movements  as  those 
referred  to,  and  made  successful  by  these  great 
actors  and  managers,  would  prove  failures  if 
attempted  by  ours.  Moreover,  our  belief  that 
they,  too,  would  achieve  a  like  happy  result,  is 
increased  by  the  eminent  and  well  deserved  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Daly  and  his  splendid  company,  now 
performing  in  our  city,  and  by  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  produce  good  plays  with  good  actors, 
as  shown  by  Messrs.  Rial  and  Rankin  at  the 
California  Theater.  Here  are  two  instances 
where  acknowledged  ability  has  been  crowned 
with  just  appreciation  and  pecuniary  reward. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Lester  Wallack 
in  New  York,  who,  with  scrupulous  care,  offers 
the  public  good  plays  with  good  representative 
people,  and  has  had  his  efforts  result  in  the  nat- 
ural rewards  of  the  largest,  most  select  and  best 
paying  audiences  of  the  metropolis. 

We  know  we  have  merely  glossed  over,  and  are 
very  far  from  having  exhausted,  this  subject.  Our 
suggestions,  however,  may  be  considered  worthy 
of  some  attention.  They  have  been  called  out 
by  the  splendid  acting  done  during  the  past  two 
weeks  by  the  Daly  company  at  the  Busn  Street 
Theater.  We  wish  that  all  companies  might 
leave  behind  as  favorable  impressions  as  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  organization.  Hold- 
ing the  mirror  up  to  nature,  their  painstaking 
acting,  their  careful  attention  to  detail,  and  the 
relative  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought 
their  art,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
When  the  actor  leaves  the  scene,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  leaves  but  a  name  behind.  When  the 
Daly  company  retires,  it  will  leave  the  memory  of 
its  excellence;  and  this,  whilst  it  may  prove  a 
guard  against  future  incoming  mediocrity,  should 
also  warn  the  respectable  public  to  cultivate 
only  the  highest  standards  of  art,  mirrored  by 
the  best  exponents  of  the  drama. 


THE  DRUG  CLERK. 

How  doth  the  busy  druggist's  clerk 
Improve  each  shining  hour 

By  drawing  soda  water  from 
The  font  in  steady  shower! 

How  busily  he  plies  his  hand 

In  bringing  soda  forth, 
And  charges  ten  cents  for  a  glass 

That  is  three-fourths  froth. 


The  Aldgate  was  one  of  the  old  Roman  gates 
of  London.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to 
1760,  when  it  was  finally  demolished,  it  formed 
trie  main  outlet  of  the  eastern  counties.  The 
barons,  using  money  from  the  monks'  coffers 
and  building  material  from  the  Jews'  houses,  re- 
built the  structure  during  the  time  of  John. 
This  gate  was  torn  down  in  1606,  and  again  re- 
built in  1009.   

The  Chicago  Xews  Letter  says  apropos  to  the 
costuming  in  The  Mikado:  "As  yet,  we  in 
America  nave  only  had  dimly  set  before  us  the 
possibilities  of  beauty  in  form  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  which  the  Japanese  costume  is  capable." 
We  in  San  Francisco  have  had  set  before  us  a 
decided  realization  of  those  "possibilities  of 
l>eauty  "  in  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley's  Japanese 
character  in  J'aintin'  'Er  Ked,  at  the  Standard. 


It  is  on  record  that  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire, 
England,  the  town  bear  having  died,  the  corpo- 
ration, in  loot,  gave  orders  to  sell  their  Bible  in 
order  to  purchase  another,  which  was  done,  and 
the  town  no  longer  was  without  a  bear.  The 
event  is  kept  up  in  a  popular  rhyme: 

Congleton  rare,  Congleton  rare, 
Sold  the  Bible,  to  pay  for  a  bear. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mk.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Mk.  John  P.  SlocVM  Manager 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Evening)  Fifty  Cents 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Matinee)  Thirty-live  Cents 

CONVICT  1240, 

or  Realistic  Scenes  from  l'rlson  life  in 
Australia. 

The  Greates.  Hit.    A  Positive  Success. 
Reappearance  of  John  A.  Stevens  and  a  Powerful  Cast. 

GRAND  CRAZY-CJUILT  MATINEE  SATURDAY. 


WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  25lli  and  26th. 

Farewell  of  the  Pinafore  Company. 
ONLY  Saturday  and  Sunday  ONLY 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE, 

The  Tivuli  Juvenile  Opera  Company. 

40  ARTISTS  40 

Miss  Lottie  Calsinc  as  Sir  Joseph 

Miss  Frederica  Stockinger  as  Buttercup 

And  a  Troupe  of  Artists  specially  engaged  to 
appear  in  a 

Ml  I  \  X.I   OF  III  I  K. II  I  I  I  I  NOVELTIES. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  VV.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 

CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

McKee  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  Hartley  Campbell's  Comedy  Drama, 

SEPARATION. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  and  an  Extraordinary  Cast. 
Next  Attraction  THE  POWER  OF  MONEY 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

Last  Night  of  the  Great 

JANAUSCHEK, 

With  her  Star  Company,  in  the  Comedy  Drama, 

MY  LIFE. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Until  further  notice, 

Planquette's  Charming  Comic  Opera  (first  production  in 
San  Francisco), 

NELL  GWYNNE. 

With  Elegant  Scenery  and  Appointments,  and  Beautiful 
Stage  business. 


GO  Tq 


5TSPECSJ  Y&RTELie 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Ann's  Sarsaparilla  lias  demonstrated  its 
power  of  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooner's  Story. 

Xew  Bedford,  June  1, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ater  &  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  a  liarpooDcr  in  the  North  Pacific,  when  five 
others  of  tne  crew  and  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Our  bodies  were  bloated,  gums  swollen 
and  bleeding,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  it 
by  and  large  we  were  pretty  badly  off.  All  our 
lime  juice  was  accidentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Ayer'8 
Saksapakilla  and  gave  us  that.  We  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  men 
brought  about  by  any  other  treatment  for  ticurry, 
and  I've  seen  n  good  deal  of  it.  Seeing  no  men- 
tion in  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsaparilla  being 
good  for  scurvy,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  the  facts. 

Hespectfully  yours,    Kalpu  Y.  Wingate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Masven,  Basutoland(.S.  A frica,)3larvh  7, 1S83. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  Co.— Gentlemen  :  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of 
your  Sarsaparilla.  \Y*c  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tents-  Being  under  canvas  for 
such  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veltlt-gorea."  I  had  those  sores  for 
some  time.   1  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 

Sarilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  my  sorei 
isappear  rapidly,  and  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Boden, 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  llijiemen. 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  blood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Scrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagious  Disease 
frorr.  the  system. 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

•    Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  CI ; 
,  Six  bottles  for  55. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -  A..   U.  1833. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thk  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  300  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  ol  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  dTLEVINSON, 

120  and  131  Kearny  Street. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar- proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  \  M>  LOCK  A  CO., 

an  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  -A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

3«'.  3'3i  3«5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


STAR  GOAL. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
4'tlOA  K  K  I  \  I  It  <  OAl  <  O  . 

1 06  to  112  M  ission  street. 


THIS  PAPER 

ilntr 

NEW  YORK. 


MAY  BK  FOUNT)  ON 
t'lLK  AT  (iEO.  P. 
KOWELL  Si.  CO'g 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (10  SPBDCB 
STREET),  WHERE  AD- 
VERTISING Contracts 

may  be  made  lor  it  iu 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  .  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

•  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)*  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuic  complete 
ventilation*  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    1104t   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  lia.sbeen  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first*class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTTO  NORMANN", 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


THE  S^N  FRANCISCAN. 


in 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevailing  among  a 
certain  class  of  actors,  that  the  public  is  a  huge 
imbecile,  ready  to  swallow  anything  that  is 
forced  upon  it  with  sufficient  iteration  and  audac- 
ity. Unfortunately  for  the  complete  success  of 
this  theory,  the  overgrown  monster  contemptu- 
ously referred  to  en  masse  as  "  the  public,"  has 
in  the  aggregate,  as  in  its  individual  members, 
twice  as  many  eyes  as  mouths.  Hence,  its  per- 
ceptive powers  are  just  double  its  gullibility. 
This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
conventional  cynic;  but  a  proof  of  its  truth  may 
be  found  in  contrasting  the  reception  accorded 
to  two  dramatic  companies  that  have  recently 
visited  San  Francisco — We,  Us  &*  Co.  and  the 
Daly  comedy  company.  So  far  as  advertising 
goes,  the  former  certainly  did  its  whole  duty  in 
the  line  of  preliminary  puffing,  blowing  of  horns, 
and  braying  of  trumpets.  The  town  was  on  the 
qui  vive  for  something  funnier  than  we  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  grand  collapse.  After  the  first 
night  or  two  it  was  almost  universally  voted  a 
farrago  of  boredom.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Daly  company  exactly  the  opposite  result 
has  been  observable.  Press  and  public  have 
united  to  praise,  and  the  verdict  has  been 
backed  up  by  more  substantial  indorsement. 
The  second  week  has  opened  to  a  better  business 
than  the  first,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  the  rule 
to  the  end  ot  the  four  weeks' engagement.  Suc- 
cess, like  Providence,  is  very  apt  to  side  with 
the  heaviest  battalions,  whether  of  soldiery  or 
talent.  When  a  manager  recognizes  the  fact 
that  his  work  is  to  be  submitted  to  intelligent 
and  discriminating  judges,  and  prepares  for  the 
contingency  by  a  careful  study,  supervision,  and 
attention  to  every  detail  that  helps  to  secure  per- 
fection, he  pays  a  compliment  to  the  public  and 
to  his  audieuce,  that  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
acknowledge  and  to  reciprocate. 

The  play  at  the  Bush  Street  this  week  has  been 
another  of  Mr.  Daly's  adaptations,  called  Dollars 
and  Sense.  The  cast  has  included  nearly  all  of 
the  large  company.  Miss  Rehan  has  had  a  part 
in  the  extreme  liveliness  of  which  she  has  dropped 
nearly  all  of  that  touch  of  artificiality  which 
detracted  a  little  from  her  previous  personation. 
As  "Miss  Phronie,"a  young  lady  bent  on  mak- 
ing a  conventionally  sensible  marriage,  and  fin- 
ally marrying  for  love,  as  every  "  nice  girl "  ought 
to  do,  Miss  Rehan  is  quite  free  from  the  little 
peculiarities  of  pose  and  manner  which  made 
her  "  study  "  rather  too  apparent  in  "  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin." Even  in  her  speech  the  same  characteristic 
was  only  now  and  then  apparent.  Than  her 
plan  tor  the  disillusionment  of  her  admirer,  the 
"Baron  Von  Katzenallenbracker,"  nothing  more 
ridiculously  funny  has  been  seen  since  Mrs.  John 
Wood's  similar  scene  with  the  love-struck  author 
of  "The  Great  Khan."  One  of  the  excellencies 
common  to  all  this  company  is  a  special  endow- 
ment of  Miss  Rehan's — the  wonderful  natural- 
ness of  subsidiary  movements.  No  smallest 
point  that  real  people  in  a  similar  case  wteuld  be 
apt  to  make,  is  ever  overlooked. 

As  "  Hope  Hemmarsly,"  Miss  Edith  Kingdon 
had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  display  the 
playful  charm  of  manner  that  sets  so  delightfully 
upon  her  in  Love  On  Crutches,  but  she  played 
the  part  with  the  quietness  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  so  contributed  to  the  general  completeness 
of  effect. 

Miss  Dreher  as  Mrs.  "  Sybilla  Briggs,"  an  ad- 
venturess in  the  adventurous  atmosphere  of 
Washington  society,  displayed  some  elegant 
costumes  and  a  varying  temper,  and  nothing 
further  of  a  specially  striking  character. 

Two  of  the  most  amusing  people  in  the  play 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  a  wealthy  provincial 
couple  somewhat  astray  in  the  high-pressure  life 
of  the  National  Capital,  but  quite  willing  (as 
regards  "  Eliphalet,"  at  least)  to  be  initiated  into 
its  mazy  ways.  The  characters,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilber^ 
were  among  the  very  best  in  the  play.  The 
emancipated  "  Eliphalet  "  developing  during  his 
"  Sapphira's  "  absence  into  an  unwonted  "gay 
Lutherian  "  was  very  taking  to  the  audience.  In 
such  a  company  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
small  parts  were  all  well  taken,  even  to  those  of 
the  servants  who  announce  visitors  and  deliver 
messages,  unlike  their  congeners,  not  as  if  they 
were  speaking  automata  whose  articulation  is 
regulated  by  pulling  strings.  It  is  mere  carping 
to  find  fault  where  everything  is  so  good,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Charles  Fisher  made 
of  "  Mr.  Tremont  "  a  rather  wooden  "  walking 
gentleman  "  sort  of  a  personage,  and  Miss  Gor- 
don as  "  Mrs.  Tremont  "  seemed  inspired  with  a 
consuming  desire  for  self-effacement — so  utterly 
colorless  was  the  personation. 

Mr.  John  Drew  has  been  left  to  the  last,  but  it 
makes  little  difference.  Wherever  he  may  be 
mentioned,  it  must  be  with  such  unqualified  ap- 
probation as  savors  of  fulsome  praise.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  suffering  public  if  every  ranting, 
stilted,  unnatural  actor  on  the  coast  could  be 
given  a  season  ticket  for  the  present  engagement, 
and  make  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Drew's  "meth- 
od"—if  he  have  any,  where  all  seems  so  essen- 
tially not  a  study  of  nature,  but  nature  itself. 

A  more  violent  contrast  to  this  easy,  natural 
school  of  dramatic  action  than  has  been  afforded 
by  the  Janauschek  company,  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined.    I  once  saw  a  German  play — an  ancient 


and  high-stepping  tragedy  "adapted  "  from  the 
Bible,  I  believe— in  which  the  various  charac- 
ters came  out  on  the  stage,  one  at  a  time,  and 
soliloquized  in  deep  chest  tones,  and  then  stalked 
off,  to  be  followed  by  another,  who  proceeded  to 
tell  his  experience  in  the  same  awful  voice.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  actors  in  My  Life 
would  have  been  admirable  in  that  play.  With 
the  exception  of  "  Circe  Encore  "  (and  her  incon- 
gruous juvenile  sprightliness  was  more  awful 
still)  the  entire  cast  appeared  on  the  stage  only 
to  mount  the  rostrum  and  declaim  tl'ence  to 
everybody  and  at  everything.  Even  the  love- 
making  sounded  like  a  sermon,  and  a  farewell 
implied  "And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul !  " 

The  only  two  characters  who  preserved  a  fitful 
comedy  aspect  were  "Mr.  Frederic  Boston" 
(George  D.  Chaplin)  and  "Silvia  Fortune" 
(Miss  Emma  Dagger)  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
would  have  preferred  their  absorption  into  the 
prevailing  gloom.  "  Silvia's  "  ingenuous  and  in- 
fantile idiocy  and  advanced  coquetry  transferred 
the  gloom  to  the  audience,  while  Mr.  Chaplin, 
though  he  did  the  best  that  was  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  and  actually  succeeded  in  making 
a  stage  American  appear  like  a  sensible,  well- 
bred  gentleman,  yet  was  at  odds  with  all  his 
surroundings;  and  one  couldn't  well  forgive  him 
for  being  captured  by  the  giggling  and  girly- 
girl-ish  "  Silvia." 

"Florence  Dunbar"  (Miss  Helen  Rand) 
moves  through  four  acts  without  a  single  smile 
lighting  up  her  very  pleasing  face — not  even  a 
gleam,  as  if  light  were  about  to  break  through 
the  darkness  of  desolation.  The  poor  girl  never 
has  a  chance  to  smile  till,  in  the  fourth  act,  her 
confidence  and  her  lover  arc  restored.  But  by 
this  time  it  has  become  a  second  nature  not  to 
smile,  and  she  rushes  into  his  arms,  looking  as 
if  she  were  giving  him  a  last  embrace  before  he 
was  marched  off  to  instant  execution. 

Mme.  Janauschek's  great  powers  have  indeed 
been  long  acknowledged — very  long;  so  long,  in 
fact,  that  the  reflection  might  occur  that  her 
time  for  playing  such  a  part  as  "Circe  Encore" 
has  passed  into  the  province  of  history.  As 
"Leben,"  the  blind  lady  of  Moorlands,  Mme. 
Janauschek  displays  to  great  advantage  her 
dramatic  genius.  But  aside  from  this,  though 
some  of  the  people  show  considerable  capacity, 
the  performance  as  a  whole  is  not  pleasing.  An 
entire  company  stalking  about  the  stage  on 
stilts  are  raised  too  far  above  the  audience  to 
evoke  either  sympathy  or  comprehension. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  week  opened 
on  Sunday  night  with  the  highly  sensational 
drama,  Convict  1240.  It  has  seldom  occurred 
that  anything  short  of  grand  opera  has  filled 
this  house  as  it  was  filled  Sunday  evening.  At 
a  little  after  eight  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had  in 
orchestra  or  dress  circle,  and  even  the  gallery 
was  crowded.  The  leading  part,  "Richard 
Bright,"  a  convict  under  life  sentence,  was  ren- 
dered with  great  force  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  a  little  more  of  self- 
asserting  manhood,  and  less  of  the  abject,  ap- 
pealing element,  than  Mr.  Stevens  infuses  into 
the  character,  would  render  it  more  in  keeping 
with  one  who,  though  convicted  01"  a  felony,  yet 
knows  himself  to  be  an  innocent  man.  In  the 
fourth  act  Mr.  Stevens  appears  at  his  best,  being 
more  than  ordinarily  free  from  those  mannerisms 
that  often  mar  his  otherwise  excellent  persona- 
tions. 

Miss  Ida  Aubray  was  touching  and  pathetic  as 
"  Joe  Hooper,"  and  Miss  Mabel  Bert  took  the 
part  of  "  Eliza  Jurley  "  with  much  fire  and  spirit, . 
"Frederick  Benton"  (Charles  Edmonds), 
"Moses  Shedrack"  (Win.  Sheldon),  and  "  Rev. 
Robert  Whitley  "(George  Staley)  were  good.  The 
scenery  and  stage  setting  were  remarkably  good, 
and  the  piece  was  put  on  the  stage  with  the  care 
that  usually  marks  Mr.  Stevens's  production. 
The  fantastic  dance  of  the  convicts  brought 
down  howls  of  delight  from  the  gallery,  and  it 
was  vociferously  re-demanded  to  the  point  of 
weariness  to  the  rest  of  the  audience.  Modesty 
might  suggest  the  use  of  a  little  discretion  in 
over-ruling  by  mere  strength  of  lungs  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  And 
while  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  hinted  that  there 
should  be  some  restraint  upon  the  too  exuberant 
spirits  of  the  upper  circles.  Every  one  likes  to 
see  and  hear  the  gods  of  the  upper  tiers  enjoying 
themselves,  and  is  ready  to  yield  an  indulgent 
smile  to  their  vagaries  up  to  a  certain  point; 
but  that  point  is  passed  when  it  comes  to 
"guying"  an  actress  on  the  stage.  The  people 
behind  the  footlights  arc  doing  their  best  to  en- 
tertain their  audience.  They  are  presumably  as 
sensitive  as  other  people,  and  it  is  as  unmanly  as 
it  is  impolite  to  address  any  impertinence  to 
those  who  from  the  situation  are  unable  to 
retaliate.  An  active  and  energetic  officer  in  the 
gallery  would  l>e  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton's  reception  at  the  Califor- 
nia on  Wednesday  evening  was  an  enthusiastic 
ovation.  The  name  of  this  lady  is  intimately 
associated  with  many  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  California  in  its  royal  days.  Her  return 
after  a  seven  years'  absence  is  not  only  a  delight- 
ful event  in  itself,  but  it  seems  to  signalize  still 
further  the  administration  of  Messrs.  Rankin  & 
Rial,  which  has  already  done  so  much  toward 
reviving  the  past  glories  ol  the  California. 

The  part  for  which  Miss  Wilton  has  been 
specially  engaged  is  that  of  "  Dora  Blair,"  in  | 


Hartley  Campbell's  play,  Separation.  The  theme 
of  the  play  is  one  that  has  become  somewhat 
worn  by  frequent  repetition,  but  the  play  is 
made  interesting  by  the  excellent  acting.  Miss 
Wilton  having  already  made  the  part  of  "Dora 
Blair"  in  the  author's  own  company,  is,  of 
course,  perfect  in  every  requirement .  She  was 
called  before  the  curtain,  aril  overwhelmed  with 
applause  and  flowers.  1  ler  reception  could  not 
have  been  more  spontaneous  and  hearty,  and 
Miss  Wilton  must  feel  more  than  satisfied  with 
her  welcome  back  to  San  Francisco.  As  to  the 
lady  herself,  she  is  quite  as  handsome  as  ever, 
and  of  course  has  improved  as  an  actress.  Some 
touch  of  her  old  mannerisms,  or  more  accurately, 
her  old  manner,  remains — just  enough  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  Ellie  Wilton  we  knew. 

Mr.  Harkins  as  "Benton  Blair,"  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  as  "  Major  Waxwell,"  and  Mr.  Holland  as 
"Felix  Fawn,"  a  susceptible  young  man,  were 
good,  as  they  always  are.  Bishop  was  a  breezy, 
bluff  and  hearty  Kansas  farmer,  "Abner  Day," 
and  made  his  unfailing  contribution  to  the 
fund  of  human  enjoyment .  Frank  Wright  added 
another  to  the  increasing  list  of  his  character 
bits,  which  are  giving  him  a  reputation  that 
should  be  more  than  local. 

Miss  Adele  Waters  was  like  "  Niobe,  all  tears." 
Her  fair  prettiness,  steeped  and  soaked  in  brine, 
made  one  dread  for  her  the  fate  of  another  ar.d 
historic  pearl,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  less 
poetic  medium  of  vinegar.  Besides,  in  this 
moist,  foggy  clime  such  a  constant  soaking  and 
dampening  down  of  the  stage  suggests  neuralgia 
and  rheumatism.  "Mabel  Blair"  was  a  little 
too  ingenue  for  any  girl  that  ever  came  home 
from  boarding-school.  If  she  doesn't  believe  it 
let  her  try  a  term  at  Mills's  Seminary  and  study 
from  nature.  Miss  Walters  was  excellent  as 
"Miss  Fanny  Maxwell,"  and  Alma  Stuart  Stan- 
ley was  a  handsome,  dashing,  and  fascinating 
"Mile.  Florinc."  Wherever  Miss  Stanley  comes 
in  she  gives  a  dash  of  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene,  like  a  touch  of  vivid  color  in  a  winter 
sketch.  The  California  stock  company  is  be- 
coming with  each  performance  more  and  more  a 
harmonious  whole.  It  is  fast  building  up  for 
itself  a  sentiment  of  local  pride  and  interest 
which  must  become  an  important  factor  in  its 
continued  success. 


NOTES. 

"German  opera  finds  no  support  in  Loudon." 
Boston  Musical  Herald. 

I  .ill  ie  Post  and  Charles  Dungan  arc  engaged 
with  McCaull  for  his  next  opera  season. 

Ben  Teal  is  engaged  to  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  Mile.  Rhea's  plays  next  season. 

The  great  Alboni's  low  notes  are  said  to  be  as 
good  as  ever,  and  her  style  still  incomparable. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  still  holds  a  reception 
from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  with  no  perceptible 
falling  off  in  attendance. 

Garrick  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  a  play  called  Wondee.  Lawrence  Barrett 
will  revive  it  next  season. 

The  American  composer  appears  to  \>e  the 
"coming  musician."  Even  the  mighty  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  a  lookout  in  his  direction. 

Laboucherc  declares  that  brains  "are,  after 
all,  necessary  lor  the  purpose  of  thought." 
Hence,  he  goes  on,  actresses  seldom  think. 

The  elegant  stage  furniture  and  hangings  at 
the  Bush  Street  '1  neater,  in  Dollar*  and  Sense, 
were  made  by  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  from  de- 
signs furnished  by  Mr.  Daly. 

Mrs.  Stechhan,  wife  of  Manager  Stechhan  of 
the  Standard  Theater,  left  on  Thursday  for  New 
York,  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  intends 
leaving  her  son  to  be  educated. 

Convict  1240  will  continue  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  next  week.  A  Celebrated  Case  is  in  prep- 
aration. At  the  matinees  this  week  each  lady 
attending  received  a  satin  programme. 

At  the  California  Separation  will  be  continued 
next  week.  The  next  attraction  will  be  The 
Power  of  Money,  a  strong  melodramatic  play, 
full  of  spectacular  effects  of  a  novel  and  exciting 
character. 

A  benefit  to  Hudson  Liston  and  Julius  Kahn 
will  be  given  at  the  Standard  Theater,  Sunday, 
July  26th.  The  play  will  be  Aurora  rloyd,  and 
the  liest  talent  in  San  Francisco  is  announced 
to  take  part. 

At  Woodward's,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July 
25th  and  26th,  farewell  performance  of  the  juve- 
nile Pinafore  company.  "  Sir  Joseph,"  Miss 
Lottie  Calsing;  "Buttercup,"  Miss  Frcderika 
Stockmcycr. 

At  the  Buah  Street  next  Monday  night,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  A  A'ight  Off;  The 
Country  Girl  from  Monday,  August  3d,  to  the 
following  Thursday;  Thursday  and  Friday,  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Net,  and  Saturday  mati- 
necand  evening  a  new  production  of  some  kind. 

At  the  Baldwin  the  work  of  improvement  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  when  completed 
the  little  gem  of  a  theater  will  shine  out  with 
even  unwonted  brilliancy.  The  sale  of  seats  for 
the  opening  night  will  commence  August  6th. 
The  first  attraction  will  be  Havcrly's  European 
and  American  Minstrel  company. 

Barrett's  great  circus  is  announced  for  next 
week.  The  small  boy  is  saving  his  dimes,  and 
the  popular  reward  now  offered  to  the  venal 
school-boy  for  a  good  "  report-card  "  is  a  ticket 
to  the  circus.  Muller  should  begin  inventing  a 
trinocular  that  will  enable  a  spectator  to  look 
three  ways  at  once,  and  so  lose  none  of  the  show. 
A  fortune  lies  in  such  an  invention  in  a  circus- 
loving  generation. 

Lord  Latham,  Lord  Chamberlain  under  the  new 
Salisbury  government,  is  heading  a  movement 
to  revive  Italian  opera  at  Covcnt  (harden,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Gye.   The  expectation 


is  to  make  Italian  opera  once  more  fashionable. 
Hence,  one  night  in  the  week  is  to  be  de\ 
exclusively  to  royal  and  aristocratic  subscri; 
The  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Times  .. 
that  "Colonel  Mapleson  ridicules  the  idea." 

At  the  Standard  Theater,  Monday,  July  27th, 
the  Grotesque  Comedy  company  will  appear  in 
the  comedy  called  A  Cold  Day.  'The  company 
includes  Miss  Yelnn  Phillips  (late  prima-donna 
of  Ford's  Opera  company),  Miss  Lizzie  Ilight, 
Miss  Cora  Mason,  William  Welch  and  |ohn 
Rice  (the  "Welch  and  Rice"  of  the  old  Haverly 
Mastodons),  Perkins  Fisher  (distinguished  as 
"Pitticus  Green"),  Frank  Wills,  F.rncst  Ha- 
vens, and  the  Chicago  "Star  Trio  "—Burton, 
Green  and  Ycrnon.  The  company  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  MacGcachy. 


■  minor-Hilly  In  London, 

'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  exposure  of  the  shame- 
ful immorality  prevailing  in  England  has  been  a 
herculean  task.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  unmasking  of  social  evils 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  'There  are  other  great  evils 
the  exposition  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
would  result  in  much  benefit.  In  commerce  as 
well  as  society  there  are  many  wrongs  that  should 
be  exposed,  and  which  should  be  subjected  to 
the  restraint  of  the  law.  'The  bogus  and  worth- 
less imitations  of  French  corsets  that  arc  now 
being  forced  on  the  market  is  an  evil  every  lady 
in  the  land  should  be  warned  against,  so  as  to 
be  on  her  guard.  Ladies,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  spoil  a  good  figure  more  than  a  poorly  made 
and  badly  shaped  corset.  Every  lady  cannot 
have  a  handsome  face,  But  all  can  by  wearing  the 
proper  corsets  have  divine  and  magnificent  forms. 
So,  ladies,  you  should  not  run  any  chance  of  ruin- 
ing your  sha|xdy  figures,  but  you  should  go  di- 
rect to  the  great  Freud's  Corset  House,  where 
you  will  be  certain  of  obtaining  the  l>est  corset 
that  is  most  suitably  adapted  to  your  form,  at 
the  least  cost.  No  other  house  has  the  variety 
that  we  have.  We  afford  the  greatest  facilities 
in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  fit,  as  every  lady  can 
have  her  corset  tried  on  by  polite  lady  attendants, 
in  handsome  dressing-rooms, before  purchasing,  if 
desired.  No  lady  who  has  once  worn  our  cele- 
brated corsets  will  think  of  going  elsewhere 
when  in  need  of  one.  We  wouldalso  call  special 
attention  to  our  immense  stock  ol  hoop  skirts 
and  bustles  that  go  so  far  in  giving  the  ladies  of 
the  Pacific  coast  the  attractive  and  magnificent 
appearance  lor  which  they  arc  noted  the  world 
over.  F'reud's  Corset  House  is  located  conve- 
niently at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street.  Remember  we  close 
daily  at  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 


Bsunrett'a  Ctrena  ami  Ji«>iia;rrrip. 

The  "Barrett  Railroad  Show"  opened  here 
under  canvas  yesterday,  gave  an  afternoon  per- 
formance, an  entertainment  at  night,  and  will 
repeat  them  this  afternoon  and  this  evening.  'The 
vast  tent  was  filled  to  its  full  capacity  last  even- 
ing, and  by  as  good  an  audience  as  has  ever  at- 
tended a  circus  performance  here.  'The  day 
parade  through  the  streets  was  a  very  attractive 
affair,  and  up  to  promise — comparing  favorably 
with  the  best  ever  seen  here.  The  entertainment 
last  evening  kept  the  promise  of  the  announce- 
ments, and  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  was  true 
of  the  afternoon  |Krformance.  In  the  menagerie 
are  twenty-three  cages,  in  which  arc  confined  the 
usual  variety  of  birds  and  beasts  shown  at  such 
road  entertainments.  'The  variety  is  very  good. 
'The  chief  features  of  this  branch  of  the  "show" 
are  as  represented  in  the  advertisements,  with 
fair  allowance  for  the  adjectival  enthusiasm  and 
extravagance  with  which  Barrett  makes  his  an- 
nouncements. Thcrearc  lionsand  tigers,  camels, 
an  enormous  elephant  and  some  lesser  ones, 
hyenas,  a  yuk,  zebra,  two-horned  rhinoceros,  a 
very  fine  specimen  ;  a  lioness,  a  number  of  small 
creatures,  bears,  examples  of  the  family  of  beasts 
to  which  the  deer  belongs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
representatives  of  natural  history.  '1  he  circus 
performance  was  thoroughly  good.  There  was 
not  in  any  number  of  the  programme  a  lailurc 
nor  an  incompetent.  The  performers  are  all  ex- 
perts, and  some  of  them  arc  old-time  favorites 
and  known  to  be  the  nest  in  the  business,  as 
James  Robinson,  "the  man  who  rides";  l%mma 
Lake,  the  daring  horsewoman  ;  Robert  Stickncy, 
rider;  the  Melrose  family  of  bicyclers,  Sweeney, 
"the  modern  Sampson,  and  others.  There  arc 
two  forty-foot  rings  under  the  canvas,  and  a  large 
platform  between  them.  At  these  points  very 
often  three  performances  were  given  simultane- 
ously. The  feats  of  balancing  were  new  and  very 
good,  the  athletic  exercises  up  to  standard,  and 
the  riding  by  the  two  Robinsons,  Stickncy, 
Stbwc  and  Viola  Rivers  of  the  very  best  order. 
A  number  of  clowns  alternate  in  the  rings  and 
contributed  the  conventional  sawdust  wit.  'There 
are  an  iron-jawed  woman,  two  slack-wire  in- 
formers, seven  tumblers,  five  acrobats,  a  juggler 
and  a  numl>cr  ol  trapeze  performers,  in  addition 
to  those  named.  The  horses  of  the  circus  are 
especially  good  stock,  and  are  admirably  trained. 
Sacramento  Record- 1,'nion,  July  /j. 


Ileaiitlllrr  ami  I'roK  hnIoiih  I  Maiilrurr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mrs.  EDMUNDS  has 
removed  to  Elegant  PARLORS  at  236  Sutter 
street  (Glen  House),  where  she  beautifies  the 
complexion,  finger-nails  and  form.  'Try  her 
steam,  mineral  and  cabinet  baths;  also  the  cele- 
brated Cosmetic  Mask  and  (Queen's  Magic, 
the  greatest  hcautilicr  known.    ()|ien  evenings. 


Agents  wanteu  for  Tunison'l  New  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 

TOURISTS  to  Vosemite  should  procure  optical 
aid  of  C.  Muller,  the  leading  optician,  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

HALL'S  Hair  Renewer  is  the  least  trouble- 
some to  apply,  and  the  most  cleanly,  of  all  hair 
preparations.  

The  turkey  was  unknown  in  England  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


TJie  World  of  London  (La  Societe  de  Londres),  by  Count 
Paul  Vasili,  has  been  published  in  its  English  expurgated 
form  in  Harper's  Handy  Series.  Its  views  of  society  in 
London  are  spicy  enough,  if  they  are  not  always  con- 
genial to  English  tastes.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the 
book  in  England  have  little  or  no  weight  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Ch<erland  Monthly  is 
meeting  with  success.  The  sales  at  the  news  stands  have 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  two  months,  and  the 
July  edition  has  outstripped  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Shinn 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as  editor 
of  the  Overland,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  brilliant  future 
for  both  editor  and  magazine. 

Golden  Gate  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  paper  published 
in  this  city.  The  paper  will  be  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  Spiritualism,  although  literary  and  scientific  topics  will 
be  prominent  features.  The  editor  and  proprietor  is  J. 
J.  Owen,  formerly  of  the  Times- Mercury,  of  San  Jose. 
The  first  number  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  a  handsome  eight- 
page  paper,  of  five  columns  each. 

Curt  Abel-Musgrave  has  issued  a  30-page  pamphlet  on 
The  Cholera  in  San  Francisco,  as  "a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  corruptior>  in  California."  It  is  a  diffuse  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  filth  of  Chinatown  in  a  sensational 
way,  but  calls  attention  to  an  imminent  danger.  The 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  quotation  from 
"Facts  for  the  people  concerning  the  cholera,"  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

E.  C.  Macfarlane  &  Co.,  publishers  and  proprietors  of 
the  Wasp,  have  sold  that  lively  journal  to  Colonel  J.  P. 
Jackson,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Evening  Post. 
The  new  management  will  retain  Messrs  A.  G.  Bierceand 
Dan  O'Connell  in  their  respective  editorial  chairs,  and 
the  staff  of  artists  will  also  remain,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
There  will  be  little  change  in  the  character  of  the  Wasp. 
It  will  continue  to  sting  people,  and  be  sarcastic  and  pun- 
gent in  its  criticisms. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  August  is  a  capital  number, 
and  just  what  people  want  for  their  vacations.  First 
there  is  an  illustrated  article  on  parts  of  Germany,  and  a 
very  good  illustrated  paper  on  Chili  and  its  glaciers. 
Then  comes  "Lewey  and  I;  or,  Sailor  Boys'  Wander- 
ings," by  William  H.  Thomes.  The  scenes  in  this^tory 
are  laid  in  California  during  the  Mexican  War.  The 
two  boy  adventurers  are  forced  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
cavalry,  and  have  some  wonderful  adventures  with  In- 
dians, mountain  lions  and  ladrones;  are  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  horse  stealing,  acquitted  after  a  hearing,  and 
have  some  narrow  escapes.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  story, 
and  is  historically  correct. 

A  specialty  will  be  made  by  several  leading  publishing 
houses  the  coming  season,  more  than  ever  before,  of 
elegant  holiday  gift  books,  superbly  illustrated.  It  is 
pleasing  to  mark  the  growing  taste  for  beautiful  books 
above  mere  articles  of  ornamentation  for  holiday  presents. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
already  announced  for  the  coming  holiday  trade  the  fol- 
lowing books,  to  be  attractively  illustrated  :  Goldsmith's 
Hermit;  Keats's  Lamia;  Poetic  Thoughts  With  Pictures; 
The  Inca  Princess,  a  poem  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Tolland; 
Here  and  There  in  Our  Own  Country,  sketches  of  travel 
and  descriptions  of  places  by  well-known  authors;  Our 
Young  Folks'  Roman  Empire,  by  William  Shepard,  and 
other  works. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  opens  with  Chapters  XIV, 
XV  and  XVI  of  "  The  New  Portfolio,"  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  These  chapters  are  talky,  bright,  and  in- 
teresting, and,  with  XV  of  Craddock's  "  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain,"  are  the  best  features  of  the 
number.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  contributes  paper  No. 
2  of  his  series  "  On  Horseback."  The  book  reviews  are 
unusually  good,  Stepniak's  Russia  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brilliant  essay.  The  Atlantic  puts  the  proper 
estimation  on  Stepniak's  writings,  which  will  have  still  less 
favor  when  it  is  understood  how  completely  under  En- 
glish influence  his  opinions  are.  The  poetical  features  of 
the  number  are,  "  Two  Anniversary  After-Dinner  Poems," 
"  Harvard  Commencement,"  and  "  To  James  Russell 
Lowell,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

A  Little  Upstart  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  William  H. 
Rideing's  new  novel.  It  is  another  story  of  Boston  life, 
and  will  create  a  sensation.  Those  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  will  no  doubt  recognize  several  well- 
known  persons  under  the  thin  vail  of  fiction.  The  Stylus 
Club  and  its  ladies'  night,  with  its  loving  cup,  will  sug- 
gest the  inevitable  dinners  of  the  Papyrus  Club.  It  is  at 
this  gathering  that  Gerald  Denbigh,  a  young  author  and 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Boston  family,  meets  Miriam 
Belmont,  "  the  Little  Upstart,"  (a  country  teacher  from 
Vermont)  who  has  just  made  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
world  by  her  first  novel,  The  Willoughby  Girls.  He 
immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  simplicity  and  beauty, 
and  marries  her  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  aristo- 
cratic mother  and  sisters.  Misunderstandings  arise  after 
the  marriage,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Miriam's 
second  book,  which  her  husband  does  not  believe  will  be 
a  'success.   Flattered  by  the  advice  of  false  and  inju- 


dicious friends,  she  believes  he  is  jealous  of  her  fame, 
and  leaves  him  and  goes  to  Europe.  The  novel  proves  a 
flat  failure,  and  finally,  after  many  hardships,  the  couple 
are  reunited.  This  is  the  plot  of  the  story.  It  has  many 
humorous  and  satirical  hits  at  literary  pretension,  Anglo- 
mania, and  other  follies  of  the  hour.  Published  by  Cup- 
pies,  Upham  &  Co. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  in  very  poor  health. 

Arlo  Bates's  new  novel  is  called  A,  Wheel  of  Lire. 

"Chinese"  Gordon's  Journal  at  Khartoum  still  con- 
tinues in  demand.  The  sales  have  already  been  enor- 
mous. 

It  is  said  that  S.  Stepniak,  the  author  of  Under  the 
Tzars,  is  Professor  Dragomanoff,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kief. 

Both  Rose  Kingsley  and  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston  have 
contributions  in  the  July  Wide  Awake,  relative  to  the 
famous  old  Kenilworth  Castle. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman's  new  book,  Poetry  in  America, 
will  soon  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, as  a  companion  to  Victorian  Poets. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  will  occupy  a  cottage  at 
East  Gloucester,  the  retirement  and  pure  air  of  that  local- 
ity having  proved  most  beneficial  to  her. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Fuller  is  the  author  of  that  delightful  novel 
Lorei'er  and  A  Day,  which  was  published  by  Lippincott 
&  Co.  while  the  author  was  yet  at  college. 

The  Washington  Capital  thinks  that  the  heroine  of  Mr. 
Howells's  Lndian  Summer  is  drawn  from  "the  romantic 
person  and  career  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague." 

One  of  the  first  appearances  of  the  handsome  new  seal 
just  designed  for  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
appears  in  a  fine  fac-simile  in  gold  on  the  back  of  How 
We  are  Governed,  one  of  Lothrop's  latest  publications. 

Among  the  retiring  English  Ministers  there  was  one  ex- 
journalist,  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Lord  Salisbury  is  the 
only  one  among  the  new  Cabinet.  Nearly  every  member 
of  the  French  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a 
journalist. 

Mr.  Cable's  reply  to  the  critics  of  his  article,  "  The 
Freedman's  Case  in  Equity,"  was  finished  last  May,  but 
owing  to  its  length  it  cannot  appear  in  the  Century  until 
September.  Mr.  Cable's  new  essay  on  the  freedman  will 
be  entitled  "  The  Silent  South." 

A  serial  story  for  business  boys,  "  How  the  Middies  Set 
up  Shop,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  has  succeeded 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  "  Down  the  Ravine  "  in  Wide 
Awake.  Margaret  Sidney  at  the  same  time  contributes  a 
serial  for  business  girls,  entitled,  "A  New  Departure." 

The  marriage  of  George  Finlay,  the  historian  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  for  many  years  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  at  Athens,  was  attended  by  considerable  romance. 
Finlay  had  become  attached  to  a  beautiful  Armenian  girl 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  her  family  would  never  have 
consented  to  her  marriage  with  the  young  Scotchman,  he 
determined  to  elope  with  her.  A  yacht  of  an  English 
friend  was  to  take  them  to  Greece,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  young  couple  were  to  be  got  aboard  in  a  box  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  When  the  eventful  moment 
came  the  girl  became  frightened  and  refused  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  placed  in  the  box.  Her  sister,  a  girl  equally 
lovely,  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  romantic  arrangements 
should  not  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  entered  the  box  in 
place  of  her  sister.  Finlay  must  have  been  considerably 
surprised  when  the  box  was  opened  in  the  cabin  of  the 
yacht,  and  not  his  sweetheart,  but  her  sister,  was  revealed, 
dressed  in  midshipman's  uniform.  The  brother  of  the 
young  lady  had  discovered  the  affair,  and  was  quickly  on 
board  the  yacht  to  demand  an  explanation.  Finlay  saw 
only  one  course  before  him.  The  girl  had  been  compro- 
mised ;  he  would  marry  her.  The  brother  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  the  marriage  took  place  at  once.  Ferret. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Death  has  put  his  black  mark  against  three  notable 
names  of  old  residents  of  Washington  within  the  last  two 

weeks. 

Mr.  Richard  Y.  Merrick,  whose  fame  as  a  lawyer  was 
national,  died  after  a  severe  illness,  under  peculiarly  pain- 
ful circumstances.  His  wife  was  also  lying  ill  and  uncon- 
scious. She  remained  so  for  the  ten  days  that  she  sur- 
vived him,  dying  without  knowung  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
and  leaving  eight  children  orphans.  The  oldest  Miss 
Merrick  was'  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  misfortune.  By  a 
sudden  shock  her  eyes  were  so  turned  around  that  she 
became  perfectly  blind.  All  the  oculists  said  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  her;  but  to  leave  no  resort  untried, 
her  parents  took  her  to  New  York,  to  consult  the  profes- 
sional authorities  there.  While  staying  at  a  hotel  there  a 
sudden  fright  caused  by  a  fire  turned  her  eyes  back  to 
their  normal  position,  so  that  she  sees  as  well  as  ever. 
This  sounds  a  good  deal  like  that  renowned  hero  of  one 
of  our  youthful  classics — the  man  who  jumped  into  the 
bramble  bush  and  scratched  them  in  again — but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  tale. 

Mrs.  Anna  Washington  Davidge,  who  died  a  day  or 
two  before  Mrs.  Merrick,  was  not  only  a  very  beautiful 


woman  of  great  elegance  of  manner,  but  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  General  Washington.  Her  classic  face  was  well- 
known  in  what  was  really  the  best  society — that  composed 
of  those  who,  by  their  culture  and  breeding  as  well  as 
birth,  are  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  "  first  families." 
Mr.  Davidge  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Washington 
lawyers,  and  became  celebrated  throughout  the  country 
by  his  connection  with  the  prosecution  in  the  Guiteau 
trial.  Their  elegant  and  luxurious  home  was  enriched 
by  many  relics  of  Mrs.  Davidge's  distinguished  ancestry, 
among  them  much  fine  old  blue  china,  the  remains  of  a 
large  dinner  set  which  was  imported  from  England  for 
General  Washington. 

It  seems  that  our  firemen,  whose  efficiency  is  remark- 
able, take  pride  in  reaching  the  scene  of  a  fire  before  the 
policemen  have  turned  in  an  alarm.  It  sounds  quite  pas- 
toral to  hear,  as  we  did  last  week,  that  they  have  petitioned 
the  Commissioners  to  let  them  erect  towers  on  the  engine 
houses,  where  a  lookout  can  be  kept,  to  aid  in  determining 
the  location  of  a  fire,  as  they  cannot  see  far  in  any  direc- 
tion on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  trees.  The  tele- 
graph companies,  too,  have  requested  that  in  some  places 
the  tops  be  cut  off  the  trees,  as  they  interfere  with  their 
wires.  I  believe  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
accede  to  this  request.  Washington  people  are  becoming 
very  proud  of  the  forest  that  has  by  careful  and  judicious 
training  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  One  can  see 
a  really  beautiful  sight  by  standing  upon  the  Monument, 
or  better  still  upon  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  if  he  can 
stiffen  his  sinews  to  climb  the  steps,  which  in  July  is  an 
enterprise  not  to  be  recklessly  undertaken. 

The  whole  city  lies  spread  out  before  him  like  a  map, 
thickly  shaded  by  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  beautiful 
and  flourishing  trees,  which  from  that  elevation  look  as 
artificially  green  and  bunchy  as  the  little  trees  in  the  toy 
villages  we  used  to  play  with  in  early  youth.  There  are 
trees  in  every  possible  arrangement,  in  single,  double  and 
triple  rows.  They  are  not  only  upon  the  broad  avenues 
and  stylish  streets  lined  with  stately  rows  of  elegant  dwell- 
ings, where  softly  cushioned  carriages  with  shining  horses 
roll  under  them,  and  well-dressed  pedestrians  enjoy  their 
shade;  they  are  just  as  closely  planted  and  as  carefully 
tended  down  in  "  Swampoodle,"  in  "Tincup  Alley,"  in 
"  Murder  Bay,"and  in  "  Hell's  Bottom  "—those  less  aris- 
tocratic sections  of  the  city,  whose  nomenclature  rivals  in 
picturesqueness  that  of  the  free  and  untrammeled  West. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  them — some  which  it  surprises  one 
immensely  to  see  growing  healthily  out  of  hard,  dry  bricks. 
The  pretty,  shady  maples  are  the  most  numerous,  and  of 
them  there  are  thousands  and  thousands.  Then  there 
are  slim  and  stately  elms  with  their  feathery  foliage, 
graceful  Carolina  poplars,  slender  and  stylish  looking 
gingkos,  wide-spreading  sycamores  with  broad,  coarse 
leaves;  and  in  the  spring  masses  of  white  blossoms,  where 
the  horse-chestnuts  flourish,  and  soft  shadowy  green  lin- 
dens and  catalpas.  On  Massachusetts  avenue  there  are 
five  miles  of  lindens  in  quadruple  rows,  and  perhaps  we 
will  have  a  famous  Unter  den  Linden  ourselves,  some  day ; 
for  one  would  have  far  to  seek  to  find  a  lovelier  walk  or 
drive  than  the  smooth  asphalt  under  their  umbrageous 
shadow,  with  the  pretty,  odd  houses  on  either  side.  Al- 
together there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of 
trees,  without  those  in  the  parks  and  gardens. 

This  is  a  city  of  gardens,  too.  There  is  hardly  a  house 
which  has  not  a  little  green  before  it,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  handsome  houses  of  the  West  End  have  beautiful, 
broad  terraced  gardens,  with  soft  green  turf  and  masses  of 
gay  blossoms  and  foliage  plants.  Everywhere  on  the 
streets  of  pretty  residences  the  houses  are  gay  with  flowers 
on  the  terraces  and  in  window-boxes,  and  the  air  is  sweet 
with  the  odor  of  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  jessamine. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  in  previous  summers  of 
flower  thieves,  and  it  was  rather  exasperating  to  see  bare- 
footed and  tattered  little  darkies  offering  for  sale  on  the 
avenue  great  bunches  of  jacqueminots  for  ten  cents. 
They  are  so  fresh  and  dewy  and  sweet  that  you  are 
strongly  tempted  to  buy  them,  even  though  you  know 
they  are  the  spoils  of  last  night's  marauding,  and  if 
they  did  not  come  off  your  own  bushes  they  did  off  your 
neighbors'.  But  this  summer  Judge  Shell,  who  presides 
in  the  Police  Court,  has  been  systematically  sitting  down 
with  much  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  thieves.  One 
young  colored  person  with  a  too  ardent  love  for  the 
beautiful,  has  just  been  fined  five  dollars  for  gathering  a 
magnolia  in  Lafayette  square,  and  others  have  met  with 
equally  discouraging  results  in  their  botanizing  expe- 
ditions. It  seems  hard  that  their  esthetic  taste  should 
be  thus  rudely  crushed,  but  the  flower  owners  are  so  lack- 
ing in  public  spirit  as  to  applaud  these  efforts  to  stamp 
out  flower  stealing,  which  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  Washington  industries.       Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  July  13,  1885. 


The  proposition  to  secure  Tames  Russell  Lowell  to  fill 
the  vacant  Presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  will 
be  set  at  rest  by  his  letter  to  the  Boston  Advertiser:"  While 
I  agree  much  more  nearly  than  your  article  of  this  morn- 
ing would  seem  to  imply  with  the  gentlemen  who  urged 
my  unfitness  for  the  presidency  of  Cornell  University, 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  name  was  used  without  consult- 
ing me,  and  that  I  was  not,  and  would  not  have  been  a 
candidate  for  the  place,  as  I  am  not  and  would  not  be  for 
any  other." 
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There  is  no  ordeal  of  bullying  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Out  of 
about  650  gentlemen  who  would  not  incur  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  getting  into  Parliament 
if  they  did  not  covet  distinction  there  are  not  more 
than  50  who  achieve  distinction,  and  the  rest  are 
silent  voters.  Why  are  so  many  doomed  to  ob- 
scurity at  Westminster?  On  the  average  the 
silent  600  could  speak  just  as  well  as  the  talking 
50.  Nay,  among  the  silent  600  are  several  who 
prove  by  their  speaking  elsewhere  that  they  are 
better  orators  than  most  of  the  50  talkers.  It  is 
the  bullying  that  causes  their  utter  failure  at 
Westminster.  A  very  inferior  member  will  get 
the  ear  of  the  House  if  he  is  not  cowed  by  bully- 
ing, and  the  most  gifted  member  will  be  a 
nobody  at  Westminster  if  he  is  cowed  by  bully- 
ing. How  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  bullied !  The 
bullying  began  with  his  first  speech,  and  it  was 
continued  almost  to  the  end  of  his  career.  I  do 
not  refer  to  hostile  criticism,  which,  however  un- 
just, vehement,  and  unscrupulous,  is  not  bully- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  sneering,  leering,  and  insolent 
yelping.  How  heroically  he  endured  it!  He 
was  not  insensitive,  but  ne  had  the  wonderful 
courage  to  appear  impassive  in  the  hour  of  de- 
feat, and  to  seem  indifferent  to  the  stinging  of 
ungenerous  and  ungracious  insolence.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  training,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  triumph  over  disadvantages. — 
Tinsley's  Magazine. 


One-quarter,  or  sixty  thousand,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Orleans  are  what  are  improperly 
styled  colored  people — a  misnomer  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  Formerly  the  population 
was  divided  into  whites,  blacks,  and  colored,  the 
•  latter  being  the  mixed  breeds;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  still  preserved  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
word  black,  however,  is  not  employed  now  in 
the  South  once  in  a  hundred  times;  darky,  very 
common  thirty  years  ago,  is  obsolete.  Even 
negro  is  going  out  of  fashion,  in  favor  of  colored 
people,  a  term  specially  gratifying  to  the  negro 
himself,  whether  full  blood  or  mulatto,  and  one 
which  he  always  uses  when  speaking  of  himself. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  negro  will  be  obsolete 
in  the  South  in  twenty  years;  and  we  may  see 
the  African-American  figuring  in  the  census  of 
1890,  certainly  in  that  of  1900,  as  colored,  al- 
though in  that  of  1880  he  was  negro,  and  in  that 
of  1830  black. 

Many  of  New  York's  rich  and  famous  men  be- 
gan life  as  "nobodies."  Grover  Cleveland  was 
a  clerk  in  New  York  city  at  four  dollars  a  week ; 
George  William  Curtis  was  a  clerk  at  three  dol- 
lars a  week;  Charles  A.  Dana  was  a  farm-boy; 
ex-Governor  Cornell  was  a  telegraph  operator 
for  Professor  Morse  when  the  telegraph  was  in 
its  infancy;  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Thurlow 
Weed  started  as  cabin-boys;  August  Belmont, 
the  representative  in  America  of  the  Rothschilds, 
swept  out  a  country  store  in  his  native  Ger- 
many; Roswell  P.  Flower  was  a  farm-hand  at 
one  dollar  a  day;  Edison  was  a  railroad  news- 
boy; Jay  Gould  and  General  Grant  were  tan- 
ners; John  Kelly  was  a  grate-setter;  General 
Sickles  a  type-sticker;  and  Rufus  Hatch  and 
Russell  Sage  farm-laborers. 


With  time,  with  men,  with  money  in  fabulous 
sums,  M.  De  Lesseps  can  complete  the  Panama 
canal ;  and  if  it  is  done  in  1898  he  will  have  ex- 
ecuted wonders.  After  four  years'  work,  and  the 
expenditure  of  over  $90,000,000  gold,  but  a 
twentieth  is  done,  admitting  the  accuracy  and 
fullness  of  the  company's  figures.  That  such  a 
waterway,  if  ever  completed,  will  be  valuable  as 
a  possession  for  mankind,  all  will  admit.  That 
it  will  ever  pay  even  one  per  cent  on  outlay  is 
very  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
watched  and  studied  the  problem,  and  who  are 
as  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  the  world's  ton- 
nage as  even  the  sanguine  projector  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  himself. 


One  day  a  very  pious  clerical  friend,  who  had 
consumed  an  hour  of  his  valuable  time  in  small 
talk,  said  to  James  Harper,  the  publisher: 
"  Brother  Harper,  I  am  curious  to  know  how 
you  four  men  distribute  the  duties  of  the  estab- 
lishment between  you."  "John,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
ier,  good-humoredly,  "attends  to  the  finances; 
Vesley  to  the  correspondence;  Fletcher  to  the 
general  bargaining  with  authors  and  others; 
and,  don't  you  tell  anybody,"  he  said,  drawing 
his  chair  still  closer  and  lowering  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  "I  entertain  the  bores." 


Iv 


Madame  Christine  Nilsson:  "I  know  you 
think  that  the  rate  at  which  we  soprani  are  paid 
is  extravagant.  But,  mon  ami,  we  song-birds 
are  rare.  You  can  count  all  the  soprani  of  the 
first  line  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  We  are 
competed  for,  and,  according  to  your  natural 
law  of  value,  fetch  a  high  price,  as  would  a 
fairly  handsome  diamond.  Besides,  the  voice 
of  a  singer  is  fleeting.  She  cannot  go  on  sing- 
ing in  her  dotage,  as  a  painter  can  paint."  ' 


Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  preparing  a  costly 
book  of  views  in  the  interior  of  his  handsome 
house  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  street. 
It  will  be  a  portfolio  of  photographs,  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  text  and  Dy  ornamental 
drawings,  and  will  be  issued  in  an  edition  deluxe, 
to  his  personal  friends.  It  will  contain  also  a 
picture  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  private  residences  in 
America. 

Dr.  Douglas  is  the  only  one  of  General  Grant's 
physicians  who  has  received  or  will  receive  pay 
for  his  services,  but  he  has  no  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving a  sum  at  all  commensurate  with  his 
deserts.  The  other  physicians  lone  ago  decided 
not  to  send  in  any  bill,  and  Dr.  Douglas  him- 
self has  not  yet  presented  one. 


The  elder  has  from  time  immemorial  possessed 
an  evil  reputation,  and  been  regarded  as  a  tree 
of  bad  omen.  According  to  a  popular  tradition 
Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder.  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  tells  us,  in  his  Travels,  which  he  wrote 
in  1364,  that  he  was  actually  shown  the  identical 
tree  at  Jerusalem. 


BARTHOLDI'S  BIG  GIRL. 


THE    PREJUDICES    MET   BY  A  CANVASSER  FOR 
THE  PEDESTAL  FUND. 


The  Bartholdi  pedestal  fund  is  nearly  com- 
plete. The  statue  has  arrived,  and  soon  New 
York  harbor  will  be  graced  by  the  most  mag- 
nificent colossal  statue  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"Liberty  Enlightening  the  World!"  What 
a  priceless  blessing  personal  liberty  is.  It  is  the 
shrine  at  which  people,  ground  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny  in  the  older  worlds,  worship  with  a 
tervency  that  Americans  can  scarcely  realize;  it 
is  a  principle  for  which  Nihilists  willingly  die 
the  death  of  dogs ;  and  lit  and  proper  it  is  that  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  bay  of  New  York  this 
emblematic  statue  should  flash  a  welcome  to  the 
world. 

The  press  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this 
achievement.  Mr.  Philip  Beers,  who  has  been 
making  a  circuit  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
pedestal  fund,  says  that  the  fund  will  certainly 
be  raised,  as  the  World  docs  not  know  the  word 
fail. 

Mr.  Beers  says  that  he  has  found  the  most  pro- 
nounced generosity  among  those  of  foreign  birth. 
They  seem  more  appreciative  of  liberty  than  do 
our  native  born.  Moreover,  among  some  a 
strange  prejudice  seems  to  exist. 

"  Prejudice!    In  what  particular?" 

"  I  have  ever  found  that  however  meritorious 
a  thing  may  be,  thousands  of  people  will  inev- 
itably be  prejudiced  against  it.  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  on  the  road,  and  I  know  the 
American  people  'like  a  book.'  In  1879  a  per- 
sonal misfortune  illustrated  this  prevailing  pre- 
judice. I  was  very  ill,  had  suffered  lor  several 
years  with  headache,  fickle  appetite,  dreadful 
backache,  cramps,  hot  head,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  general  break-down  of  the  system.  I 
dragged  myself  back  to  New  York,  seeking  the 
best  professional  treatment.  It  so  happens  that 
among  my  relatives  is  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  upbraided  me  roundly  for  preaching  so  much 
about  my  own  case.  Finally,  with  some  spirit, 
I  remarked  to  him  : 

"'Sir,  you  know  that  much  of  your  profes- 
sional wisdom  is  pretense.  You  are  controlled 
by  prejudice.  You  cannot  reach  a  case  like 
mine,  and  you  know  it.    Can  you?' 

"  I  had  him  ;  and  he  finally  conceded  the  point, 
for  it  was  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  which 
had  prostrated  me,  and  the  school-men  admit 
they  cannot  cure  it.  Having  cured  myself,  how- 
ever, in  1879,  and  not  having  seen  a  sick  day 
since,  my  relative  finally  admitted  that  Warner  s 
safe  cure,  which  accomplished  this  result,  was 
really  a  wonderful  preparation.  Had  President 
Rutter,  of  the  Central  Hudson,  used  it,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  be  alive  to-day,  for  he  could  not 
have  been  in  a  worse  condition  then  I  was. 

"I  have  found  similar  prejudices  among  all 
classes,  concerning  even  so  laudable  a  scheme  as 
this  pedestal  fund." 

Mr.  Beers's  experience  and  the  recent  death  of 
President  Rutter,  of  the  Central  Hudson  rail- 
road, of  an  extreme  kidney  disorder,  proves  that 
the  physicians  have  no  real  power  over  such  dis- 
eases, and  indicates  the  only  course  one  should 
pursue,  if,  as  the  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker  says, 
headache,  sickness  of  the  stomach,  dropsical 
swellings,  back  ache,  dark  and  offensive  fluids, 
prematurely  impaired  eyesight,  loss  of  strength 
and  energy.occur,  for  they  unmistakably  indicate 
a  fatal  result,  if  not  promptly  arrested. 

"  Yes,  sir-ee,  every  cent  needed  for  the  pedestal 
will  be  raised.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  great  tri- 
umph for  the  World,  but  would  it  not  have  been 
an  eternal  disgrace  had  our  people  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  this  pedestal?" 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrisoji  streets : 

MARIPOSA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

ALAMEDA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rate*. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrcro 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  «ol«l 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jamhs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm  d 


PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN ,  Proprietor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

1IHOAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  t88S,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  ■rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DRSTI  NATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WKBK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m 
3.30P.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

S.00  a.  ni. 

Pctaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
•Hcaldsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Sl.it  ions. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6.iop  m. 

w  1  I-  K 
DAYS. 

3.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6. top.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Scbastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  cs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Krlscyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakcport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  *  ity,  and  the  Ocyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Pctaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Hcalds- 
burg,  $4;  'o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Pctaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m. ,  3.30  p. 
ni.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.t 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m»  3*3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  "Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m»  '-55  P*  m->  4-o5  p.  m.( 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays  :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  in.,  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAIXEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  f^P*  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
er •  <3  K-J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Of^A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
.  *— '         Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa<s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
q    O         A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo; 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
<r)    o  (~\   P.   M-  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

'  •  V^z  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

T.  o  f~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
"^4: .  «3  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<tt»  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
«#>«->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
(->  f~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

36. 00,  36.30,  37-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tii2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  »M5  P-  M- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  3,6.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,^(11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  12.00,  12.30, 
lli. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  R-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM EDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10. 16,  H10.46, 
it. 16,  ^jn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

  IS  THE   , 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  kaths  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
quarters, 2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  t9  Fre- 
mont street.  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


HAWAIIAN  CONSULATE, 


32  7  Market  Strwl, 


San  Franclwo. 


It  has  pleased  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hawaii  to 
elevate  the  Hawaiian  Consulate  established  at  this  port 
to  the  rank  of  a  Consulate  General  for  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  for  Washington  terri- 
D.  A.  McKINLEY, 
H.  H.  M.'s  Consul  General. 


tory. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  A K R  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


38.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
I4.00P. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
I3.30P. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
I5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3.30P. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

7.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8.110  a. 

7.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
14.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
3,io.oo  a. 

3.00  p. 

8  .00  a . 
1 9 . 30  a . 
J3.30  p. 
1 9 . 30  a . 


From  April  (J.  1888. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax  

.Delta.  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  .Gall  via  Martinez  

..lone  via  Livcrmorc  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

.  .I.ivcrmore  and  Pleasanton. . .  . 

.  .Martinez  

. .  Milton  

)  Moiave,  Dcming,  I  Express.. 
)  Kl  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogdcn  and  East  I  Express.... 
I      "       *'      "    1  Emigrant  . . 

..Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

..Sacramento,  via  Livcrmorc... 

11         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

..Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livcrmorc. 

11       via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .36.10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. to  p. 

...5.40P. 
...6.40P. 

. 1 10.40  a. 

...S-4op. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 

. .18.40  a. 

 6.10  p. 

...t7.lop. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3.40  p. 
...11.10  a. 
....9.40  a. 
....5.40P. 
....54op. 
....6.40P. 
.  .11.101. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . '6.00  a. 
.. .13.40  p. 
.. .S3. 40  p. 
....9.40a. 
....540  P- 
...t7.iop. 
. . 1 10.40  a. 
..  .t;.iop. 


1  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From   "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10. oo,  to. 30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00, 
1 .00,  1.30,  2.00,  't.30i  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.0O,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— ♦6.00,  •6.30,  '700,  '7. 30, 

•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30, 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  t 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAM  EDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  In. 30,   12.00,  t 
1.00,  1 1 .30,  2.00,  3.00,  3 .30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.OO,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  #I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '630,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  I.OO, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— •6.00, «6. 30,7  00, »7. 30. 
*8-3o,  9.00,  lo.oo.  11.00,  Ii.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00.  


I.OO, 

'•30, 
|.3°. 


2.30, 
6.00, 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  *6.53,  •7.23,  *7-53.  '8.23. 
•8.53,  "9. 23,  •lo.M,  •4.23,  '4.S3.  *5J3.  *5-53.  *6-23. 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5-45. 
16-45,  to.15,  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  ^.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37.  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-o7.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  «.07l  >-37i  2-07.  »-37.  3  °7.  3-37.  4-07. 
4-37.  5-07,  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07.  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,tl0.22,'I0.52,  tl!.22,  11-52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  It- 22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4*52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  ts-45.  16.IS.  6.45.  tT.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-'5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "•'5.  "-45. 

12.45,  >-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'S.  5-45.  *->5.  6. 45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,  10.45,  t«-45.  «-45.  »-45.  3  45. 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45.  (7-'S-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  «-«J. 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 

•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundiys  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  v  TOWHE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave 
S.  F. 

4  ommi'iirillu  Jlnj   1  1. 

1X85. 

ARRIVE 

•  S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  P  •••• 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p   

tn.45  P  •••• 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....    6.40  a 
....  *8.ioa 
....     9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....  *3-36P 
....  t4.59p 
....     6.00  p 
....  t7-5op 
....  I8.I5P 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4.25  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  •10.02  a 
....  »3-36p 

  6.00  p 

....   18.15  P 

10.40  a  ....  I 
•3.30  p  ....1 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

 *io.o2  a 

  6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

|  Watsonville,  Camp  (iood-  | 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
1    Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola),  1 
1         and  Santa  Cruz.  ) 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

(7.50  a  | 

1  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
(      (Sunday  Excursion.)  I 

L...  I8.55P 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....| 

{  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

1. . . .  *io.o2  a 
|. . . .    6.00  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    I   6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted;   tSundays  only;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  t'I'hcatcr  train  (Saturdays  only  I. 
Trains  arc  run'  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pesc  adero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  Coni.rkss  Strings  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptoi,  Soi|ucl,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
KXCCRSION  TICKFTS 

_  _  ,  ,|  Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 
For  Sundays  only.  \  Mm  >anie  da'y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  bnperintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teach- 
ing, at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  street,  near  Webster. 
California  street  cars. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2113 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  Its  scholastic  year  Inly 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S  A.  NOKES.  Proprietress. 

ESTES'  SYSTEM  FOR 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 


CLOTHING 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.    Lessons  given  at  1117 
Folsom  street,  San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor. 
Agents  wants.).  W.  H.  ESTES. 


CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  THE  N  EW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  juni!th 


DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc..  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  >pecialty. 

Ilamiiium  Katbs,  11  nupoiit  St. 

PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
111  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  1  ire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Kvery  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perleet  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  I  he 
<  entral  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  Its  immense  glass  roof,  lis  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carrhtiti-uuj,  and  lis  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  (Quests  entertained  oil 
cither  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kestaiirunt  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES) 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovkrn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmokk,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


BARNARD'S  K 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K    <  IH  I  11,1      I  I  IX.  I  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


C  O  1VI  PAN  Y, 


8TEAMSHIP 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  IIOXUKOKG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
aoa  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


tBT  FOR   THE  FINEST 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "KwT 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  spring  and   Summer  Styles 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

«25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PH0T0CRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 

D.  BEWELL  &  CO..  Proprietors. 

J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  Carpet  Heating  Ma- 
chines, 353  .V  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5th, 


Telephone  Call  3040. 


San  Francisco. 


These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
hat  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


CLOTHING 

D  A.  IVI  AGED   BY   W  ATER, 

SOLO  AT_AN_Y  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 

DAMAGED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50CJMTHE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 

the  clothing  business.    CAUTION  :   Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 
CALL  EARLY. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


NO. 


'511    KEARXY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Roads  to  the  World-tamed  California 
Geysers  are  in  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  CRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.   WM.  FORSYTH.  Proprietor. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  its.    Store  always  open. 


JOE  PO H E I M ,  tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  in  the  city.    Sec  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  I  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $8 

203  Montgomery  Street,  724  Market  Street,  and  1110  A  112  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEl'8  III  II.  Vice-President. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DVTTOS,  Secretary. 
K.  W.  (  AHPKMKK,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

112Q    MARKET  STREET. 


These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS*  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  Unlimited  Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

H.  W.  BACH  ELDER,  MANAGER, 

1120  Market  Street, bet. Hasan  and  Taylor. 

J  NO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

FINE  JEWELRY 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  OF 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Rusluess  of  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO.,  ' 

Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture.  Pianos,  Paintings,  and 

other  goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.   Advances  made. 
Office  and  Storerooms  No.  7  35  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  DilPOST. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


K  N.ABE 

A.  L.  BaSchoft  k  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The  neat  PUno  made.    HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A.  L. 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  41  Market  Street,  Cor.  Spear,  San  I 


F'rsco. 


ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


BEAD 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


the  DAILY  EXAMINER 


O  Cents  per  Copy. 


SERVED  BY  CARRIER 


A.t  15  Cents  per  "Week. 


Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  Qf  news  than  any  other  paper* 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

xo.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
II.    If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY   REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


VOL.  IV.— NO.  2. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  AUGUST    i,  1885. 


PRICK  TEN  CENTS. 


CONTENTS. 


Short  Bits  Francesca 

The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty— Chapters  XXIII,  XXIV  

 Flora  Haines  AppoDyi 

An  Intbrvihw  With  Capel  

Promiscuous  Singing  

Woman's  Realm  F.  E.  W. 

Love  and  Air-Brakes  Frank  R.  Stockton 

Postscripts  Derrick  Dodd 

Topical  Talks  Professor 

A  Fourth  of  July  Oration  Bill  Nye 

Editorial  :  That  Grand  Jury  ;  "  Morals  "  in  the  Public  Schools ;  The 

Kitchen  of  the  Future;  A  National  Mausoleum;  Miscellaneous.. 

Art  Notes   Fingal  Buchanan 

Books  and  Authors  Ferret 

Washington  Chat  Elise  Hathaway 

Mixed  Goods  

Interviewing  the  Queen  

A  m  us  em  e  nts  Dorothy 

Current  Fun  

Dirty  Rrform  

Poetry:  I  Ask  Thee  Not;  The  Song  of  the  Heart;  To  the  Chorus  of 

Indolent   Reviewers;    The  Maiden's  Choice;    The  Quarrel  of 

Friends;  Not  Ours  the  Vows;  Baby  Louise;  Hot  Weather  Verse. 


SHORT  BITS. 


BV  FRANCESCA. 


The  thrifty  New  Yorker  has  an  eye  to  business  in  every 
emergency.  Above  all,  he  never  loses  a  chance  to  secure 
a  fresh  attraction  for  Central  park.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
master  stroke  of  policy  to  surprise  a  consent  out  of  the 
Grant  family,  and  so  add  a  hero's  grave  to  the  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  that  attract  the  sight-seeking  tourist  to 
that  great  show  ground.  The  people  at  large  had  an  idea 
that  as  the  whole  nation  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  dead, 
so  his  last  resting  place  should  be  at  the  National  Capital, 
that  belongs  alike  to  all.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that 
New  York  has  been  very  liberal  toward  the  Grants,  and 
so  had  a  right  to  claim  this  preference.  This  may  make 
it  all  right.  It  is  according  to  how  one  views  these  mat- 
ters. We  on  this  coast  have  some  old-time  notions  that 
unfit  us  to  judge  of  the  more  advanced  civilization  of  the 
East.  If  it  be  compatible  with  eastern  generosity  to  con- 
sider its  beneficence  as  an  investment,  perhaps  this  is  as 
good  a  way  as  any  to  square  matters.  How  the  American 
people  will  enjoy  seeing  their  great  General's  tomb  at- 
tached as  a  side  show  to  the  Central  park  exhibition  re- 
mains to  be  seen.   

A  recent  writer  on  hygiene  instructs  his  readers  that 
sitting  is  not  the  position  for  complete  bodily  rest,  as  it 
requires  the  tension  of  certain  voluntary  muscles.  The 
recumbent  position,  being  the  only  one  that  results  from 
the  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  is  the  only  one 
which  is  perfectly  natural.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  embodied  in  Falstaffs  exclamation,  "Lord!  how 
this  world  is  given  to  lying  ! "  as  also  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  professional  politicians  as  enlightenment 
progresses.   

A  Bridgeport  man  is  delighting  the  hearts  of  wealthy 
New  Yorkers  by  improving  the  appearance  of  the  high- 
stepping  carriage-horses  in  which  they  take  so  much  pride. 
He  cunningly  introduces  false  tresses  among  the  natural 
adornments  of  the  animal,  thus  securing  that  flowing 
abundance  so  highly  prized.  The  idea  is  not  strictly 
new.  According  to  an  eighteenth  century  poet- 
Hope  told  a  flattering  talc. 
But,  so  far  as  heard  from,  Hope  gained  nothing  but  much 
subsequent  abuse,  while  his  Yankee  imitator  has  acquired 
quite  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  his  complementary  tails. 


Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Upton  has  written  a 
work  entitled  Money  in  Politics.  The  reviews  speak  of  it 
as  an  exhaustive  and  able  discussion  of  the  bearings  of 
financial  questions  on  the  great  issues  of  national  polity. 
This  may  be  true;  but  to  one  who  has  seen  anything  of 
the  workings  of  modern  politics,  the  title  certainly  suggests 
a  work  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  our  politicians  do  understand  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  exact  status  of  money  in  politics. 
There  are  a  great  many  bosses  and  ward  managers  in 
this  far-away  city  who  could  give  the  Washington  man 
points  on  this  subject,  notwithstanding  his  "  opportuni- 
ties." If  any  one  really  desires  to  know  just  how  much 
and  how  little  money  can  accomplish  in  politics,  let  him 
ask  any  of  our  late  local  candidates.  Ex-(pectant)Con- 
gressman  Bob  Hastings,  for  example,  can  tell  all  about 
it.  What  he  doesn't  know  about  "money  in  politics" 
would  make  a  much  smaller  book  than  Secretary  Upton's. 


Old  Time  may  be  a  great  traveler,  but  he  is  certainly 
a  very  careless  driver.  According  to  the  poets  and  nov- 
elists, he  is  always  leaving  his  "  traces"  behind  him. 


Of  all  human  frailties  that  which  Byron  calls  the  "  good 
old-gentlemanly  vice"  of  avarice  is  probably  the  most  in- 
ventive. A  real-estate  owner  on  a  prominent  residence 
street  is  engaged  in  a  chronic  warfare  with  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood.  These  shrewd  observers  have  dis- 
cerned the  signs  of  the  aforesaid  weakness,  and  derive 
great  enjoyment  from  its  exhibition.  A  house  is  building 
on  the  lot  adjoining,  and  the  usual  debris  in  the  shape  of 
bits  of  wood  is  scattered  about.  Of  course,  a  dignified 
property-owner  could  hardly  venture  to  be  seen  picking 
up  chips,  but  this  waste  of  fuel  has  evidently  preyed  on 
his  frugal  soul — z.  fact  which  has  not  escaped  his  small 
persecutors.  A  few  days  ago  Harry  came  in  brimming 
over  with  mirth  and  mischief,  and  began  an  excited  ac- 
count of  an  encounter  with  the  common  enemy. 

"  O  mamma  !  we  made  him  so  mad.  He  kept  picking 
up  sticks  and  throwing  them  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 
There's  a  big  pile  over  in  his  yard." 

Mamma  (who  doesn't  see -the  joke).  But,  Harry,  it's 
very  wrong  and  rude  to  tease  an  old  gentleman  in  that 
way.  It  would  have  served  you  right,  and  taught  you  a 
good  lesson,  if  he  had  hit  you. 

"Oh,  no;  he  won't  waste  wood  hitting  us.  He  picks 
up  the  sticks  just  as  if  he  was  going  to  throw  them  at  us; 
but  he  throws  every  bit  into  his  own  yard.  If  we  make 
him  mad  every  day,  by  the  time  the  house  is  finished  he'll 
have  kindling-wood  enough  to  last  him  a  year." 


Barnum's  performing  elephant  having  killed  his  keeper, 
has  been  himself  dispatched.  Circus  people  seem  to 
have  decided  objections  to  traveling  to  the  "  undiscovered 
country  "  by  the  "  trunk  line." 


When  Russia  tightens  her  grip  on  the  Tartar  tribes  of 
Turkestan,  she  will  probably  change  the  title  of  Khan  to 
Khant.   

Nothing  at  present  seems  to  have  so  much  reason  for 
the  prayer,  "Save  me  from  my  friends,"  as  religion. 
Among  the  Salvation  Army,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
Rev.  Spurgeon,  and  Sam  Jones  the  revivalist,  Religion  is 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  If  she  survive  such  Support, 
she  has  indeed  a  vitality  practically  indestructible.  With 
her  white  robes  flaunting  in  the  van  of  the  Salvation 
Army  of  Tramps,  as  they  march  forward  chanting  their 
blasphemous  burlesques  of  slang  songs  and  melodcon 
melodies;  Sam  Jones,  with  the  disgusting  utterances  of 
sacrilegious  ignorance,  heaping  ridicule  on  her  bowed  and 
drooping  head ;  with  the  Rev.  irreverent  Spurgeon  turn- 
ing her  pulpits  into  a  cage  for  a  performing  monkey  or  a 
ring  for  a  clown ;  and  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  damning 
her  with  faint  praise,  and  making  of  her  holy  temple  a 
Pantheon  of  strange  gods— Religion  can  sadly  attest  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy,  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household."   

Among  the  many  evils  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
community,  there  is  one  against  which  philanthropy, 


religion  and  Civil  Service  reform  seem  alike  powerless. 
I  refer  to  punning.  One  of  the  most  abandoned  in  this 
respect  I  will  call  Teddy,  because  that  is  his  name.  In 
view  of  the  universal  execration,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  coolness  and  bravery  required  to  make  a  pun ; 
but  so  there  is  to  commit  a  burglary.  Many  a  man  is 
deterred  from  attempting  cither  crime  because  he  can't. 
Whenever  two  or  three  men  are  gathered  together — at  a 
club,  a  barrel-head  caucus,  a  free  lunch,  or  elsewhere — 
there  will  always  be  a  majority  who  can  argue  seriously 
for  hours  on  some  improving  subject,  unless  interrupted 
by  some  pestilent  and  frivolous  joker. 

Teddy  was  lately  dining  with  a  few  of  our  heavy  men, 
who  were  exhaustively  considering  the  best  methods  of 
shearing  sheep.  None  of  them  owned  any  sheep,  nor 
were  likely  ever  to  own  any;  but  it  is  an  industrial  topic 
which  it  is  well  to  ventilate.  At  the  very  dullest  and  con- 
sequently most  improving  point  of  the  discussion  the 
wretched  Teddy  burst  in  with — 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that,  no  matter  how  close  you  shear  a 
sheep,  you  always  leave  him  his  fleas?" 

The  look  of  expectancy  which  greeted  the  opening  of 
this  question  changed  to  one  of  despondency  and  disgust ; 
but  the  thread  of  the  discussion  was  effectually  broken. 
Perhaps  that  was  just  what  Teddy  wanted. 


One  of  a  group  had  just  perfected  and  patented  a  new 
process  of  tempering  steel.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to 
review  the  entire  history  of  the  working  of  metals,  from 
the  day  of  Tubal  or  Jubal  Cain  down  to  the  present  time. 
They  had  just  comfortably  drifted  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  were  enjoying  themselves  with  crude  iron, 
when  Teddy — who  is  everywhere — had  to  put  in  his  oar. 

"Why  couldn't  some  of  you  inventive  fellows  make 
your  patent  applicable  to  bank  cashiers?  In  these  days 
of  easy  transit  it  is  impossible  to  wholly  protect  the  depos- 
itors; but  any  thing  that  would  temper  the  steal  to  the 
shorn  lambs,  would  be  something." 


It  is  not  so  much  what  a  great  man  says  as  what  he  is 
said  to  say,  that  ruins  him.  "The  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member, "  says  ancient  wisdom.  Modern  experience 
teaches  that  the  reporter  is  an  unrulier.  If  Grover  Cleve- 
land were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  unable  to  read  or  write, 
he  would  still  not  be  safe  so  long  as  a  reporter  were  left 
alive. 

The  partisan  papers  are  now  disputing  as  to  whether 
the  President  did  or  did  not  give  rise  to  a  certain  utter- 
ance, a  la  Haroun  al  Raschid,  if  that  autocrat  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  aberration  of  mind.  A  Democratic  corres- 
pondent tells  the  story  that  "  one  Senator  and  three 
Representatives"  having  pressed  the  claims  of  an  appli- 
cant for  office,  a  talk  ensued,  in  which  it  transpired  that 
the  man  had  been  several  months  in  Washington,  waiting 
the  issue.  Whereupon  the  President :  "  Gentlemen,  that 
settles  it.  If  youi  man  has  any  business,  he  has  been 
neglecting  it,  and  would  be  equally  negligent  in  public 
affairs.  If  he  has  none,  the  government  wants  no  loafers." 
The  Republican  paper  in  which  I  find  this  goes  on  to 
prove  that  Cleveland  didn't  say  it,  as  his  appointments 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  speech, 
instancing  examples  to  the  point  of  weariness. 

As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cleveland  I  sincerely  trust  that  he 
did  not  utter  any  such  oracular  idiocy.  If  the  presidential 
protest  was  made  against  the  man's  wanting  the  office  at 
all,  the  only  comment  is  that  this  would  invalidate  the 
claim  of  every  applicant.  Admitting  his  right  to  desire 
a  position,  his  "  business"  was  to  be  in  Washington  look- 
ing after  it,  and  by  all  accounts  he  was  attending  strictly 
to  that  business. 

This  is  no  new  thing.  All  our  great  men  have  struggled 
vainly  against  this  vicarious  eloquence.  One  comfort  is 
that  the  correspondents  are  generally  clever  fellows,  who 
put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes  smarter  sayings  than 
ever  originated  there.  But  that  this  can  not  always  be 
depended  upon,  the  present  is  a  lamentable  instance. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

"And,  by  the  way,  Bcnchley,  send  a  man  out  to  the 
house  with  this  line  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  let  him  bring 
down  my  valise  and  overcoat.  I'll  be  back  here  in  an 
hour." 

Murphy  was  on  the  eve  of  a  hurried  departure  for  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  thus  concluded  his  instructions  to  his 
superintendent. 

Benchlcy  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  a  vigorous,  youthful 
face,  light  hair,  and  a  beard  that  curled  a  little  as  it  left 
his  chin.  He  looked  after  his  employer  with  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  vexation.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  matter  to  be 
burdened  with  the  entire  charge  of  a  great  manufactory 
at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  Even  the  simple  com- 
mission that  Murphy  had  given  him  at  parting  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  execute.  It  was  midday,  and  the  offices 
were  deserted.  The  men  who  lounged  about  the  works, 
eating  their  homely  lunches  or  smoking  their  noonday- 
pipes,  were  scarcely  fit  in  dress  or  person  to  present  them- 
selves at  a  gentleman's  house.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  until  one  of  the  clerks  made  his  appearance. 

At  that  moment  a  man  passed  the  office  door,  travers- 
ing the  dingy  roadway  which  formed  the  main  entrance 
to  the  works,  paved  with  black  cinders  crushed  to  dust 
beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  trucks  and  the  tread  of  weary 
feet — a  man  whose  bruised  hands  and  humble  dress  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  one  of  the  great  force  of  manual 
laborers,  but  whose  coarse  garb  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and  whose  face  and  hands  had  been  laved  in  cool  water 
on  the  cessation  of  the  morning's  toil,  partially  divesting 
them  of  their  coating  of  dust,  dirt  and  soot. 

"  Look  here,  Jim !  " 

The  Superintendent  observed  the  laborer  keenly  as  he 
approached,  in  answer  to  the  peremptory  call.  Some- 
thing about  him  affected  Benchley  curiously,  and  although 
the  man  had  presented  himself  with  the  seal  of  Murphy's 
recommendation,  hischaracter  and  bearing  were  inscrut- 
able. Others  among  the  laborers  had  some  odd  trick 
of  speech  and  manner  which  revealed  their  national- 
ity or  breeding,  and  they  were  a  free-hearted,  talk- 
ative set,  who  made  no  secret  of  their  past  or  present. 
But  this  man  Jim,  who  at  his  own  request  had  been 
placed  on  the  pay-roll  under  the  simple  and  inelegant 
title  by  which  Benchley  addressed  him,  seemed  like  one 
whose  tie  with  existence  had  been  severed.  An  odd 
fancy  seized  the  Superintendent  that  if  a  man  had  died 
and  been  buried  for  a  score  of  years  and  then  miracu- 
lously brought  back  to  life,  he  might  act  and  look  and 
speak  very  much  like  the  individual  who  stood  quietly 
awaiting  his  orders. 

"  Jim,  do  you  know  Mr.  Murphy's  place  on  Harrison 
street?"  As  he  put  the  question,  it  occurred  to  Bench- 
ley  that  by  his  answer  the  man  might  betray  whether  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  city,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

"  Know  it?  Yes." 

The  man  Jim  clinched  his  hand  as  if  to  beat  back  some 
painful  memory.  The  Superintendent  was  not  aware  that 
the  foundryman's  handsome  dwelling  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  humble  cottage  belonging  to  a  relative  who 
had  disgraced  his  family  and  passed  into  oblivion  nearly 
a  score  of  years  gone  by. 

"  Very  well.  I  wish  you  would  take  this  note  to  Mrs. 
Murphy,  and  bring  back  some  traps  she  will  hand  you." 

He  reached  out  the  note  as  he  spoke,  but  the  nervous 
hands  of  the  laborer  hung  motionless  at  his  side,  and  he 
made  no  responsive  gesture. 

"  I — I  can't  do  it.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send 
somebody  else?" 

The  man  began  in  stubborn  protest,  and  ended  with  a 
piteous  appeal.  Are  tormented  souls  in  purgatory  ever 
commanded  forth  to  measure  the  depth  of  their  own 
misery  by  tasting  the  sweets  of  a  forbidden  paradise? 
Benchley's  mind  was  disturbed  by  no  such  sentimental 
considerations.  He  saw  only  a  common  workman,  moved 
by  a  natural  sense  of  modesty  or  humility,  loth  to  present 
himself  in  his  homely  apparel  at  the  house  of  his  wealthy 
employer.  The  Superintendent  met  his  unspoken  objec- 
tions with  a  careless  reassurance. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  man  !  They're  very  pleasant  sort  of 
people,  who  never  measure  their  courtesy  by  the  cut  of  a 
man's  garment  or  the  stuff  it's  made  of.  Likely  as  not 
you'll  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bite  ot  something  good  to 
eat.'  What!  Not  willing,  Jim?  I'd  rather  send  you  than 
the  rough  lads  in  the  works,  but  you're  under  no  obligations 
to  go  if  you  don't  like." 

He  had  turned  away  and  was  starting  off  in  quest  of 
another  messenger  when  the  man  stopped  him. 

"  I'll  go.  As  you  say,  it's  a  fool  thing  to  care.  A  work- 
ing man's  as  good  as  his  boss  any  day." 

The  Superintendent  eyed  him  sharply  as  he  put  the  note 
in  his  hand.  The  air  of  braggadocio  he  had  assumed  sat 
strangely  on  the  fellow,  and  had  an  affected  sound,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  disguise  his  agitation  of  the  previous 
moment  beneath  an  appearance  of  vulgar  self-assertion. 
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Benchley  returned  to  his  office  with  an  uncomfortable 
sense  that  he  had  somehow  exceeded  his  instructions. 
The  expression  on  the  fellow's  face  as  he  departed  on  his 
errand  gave  him  a  peculiar  and  unwelcome  sensation. 
What  if  his  hesitation  and  apparent  unwillingness  had 
been  only  a  ruse,  and  the  rascal  had  some  base  motive 
for  wishing  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Murphy's 
mansion?  Then  he  laughed  at  his  own  misgivings.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  gangs  of  thieves  and  housebreakers  were  not 
commonly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  honest  working- 
men.  And  with  this  sage  reflection  he  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject from  hisunind. 

The  man  Jim  toiled  slowly  up  the  steep  grade  of  Har- 
rison street,  opening  Murphy's  gate  and  advancing  up  the 
walk  with  a  look  of  passive  endurance  on  his  face  and  a 
numbed  sense  of  pain  tugging  at  his  heart.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  visited  the  place  by  day,  though  many  a 
night  had  witnessed  his  tireless  vigils  before  the  house, 
under  cover  of  the  brooding  darkness — friendly  shield  of 
shame  and  woe. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  bell  left  him  standing  in 
the  hall  while  he  conveyed  the  note  to  his  mistress.  Left 
alone,  the  workman  looked  eagerly  around,  half  expecting 
to  find  himself  amid  familiar  associations,  or  to  recognize 
some  painful  memento  of  the  past.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  his'  hopes  and  apprehensions.  Everything  that 
encountered  his  eyes  was  obstrusively  modern  in  stamp, 
from  the  rich  tones  of  the  Persian  carpet  to  the  stiff  lines 
of  the  furniture  and  the  Japanese  decorations  on  the  walls. 

He  had  no  time  to  make  further  observations,  for  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices  speaking  on 
the  floor  above — the  first  a  woman's,  in  tones  of  unbridled 
vexation. 

"Off  to  Nevada!  I  declare  it  is  too  bad,  when  he 
promised  to  take  us  down  to  Monterey  this  week." 

"  Never  mind,  Auntie.  The  week  after  will  do  just  as 
well." 

The  unhappy  man  clasped  his  hands  together,  digging 
his  nails  deep  into  the  flesh,  as  the  notes  of  the  blithe, 
girlish  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  The  swift  conviction  came 
over  him  that  he  was  venturing  too  much.  He  should 
never  have  come. 

The  voices  again  became  audible. 

"All  these  things  to  be  packed  !  .Collars  and  shirts,  and 
handerchiets  and  brushes,  and  the  note-book  in  the  left- 
hand  upper  inside-pocket  of  his  gray  frock  coat.  I  know 
I  shall  forget  something." 

"Shall  I  help  you,  Aunt  Marcia?" 

"  No.    Nobody  can  do  it  but  myself." 

An  expression  of  resignation,  more  grunt  than  sigh,  ac- 
companied the  words,  and  the  voice  receded  as  if  the 
matronly  owner  had  retreated  within  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

Then  it  was  raised  again,  this  time  with  more  kindly 
expression. 

"  But  I  tell  you  what  you  may  do,  Bertha.  Go  down 
and  see  that  cook  gives  the  boy  some  lunch.  It  makes 
me  nervous  to  think  of  his  standing  there  waiting  for  me 
to  be  through." 

"  Certainly." 

A  cumbrous  hat-rack,  with  heavy  plate-glass  mirror, 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad  hall,  and  the 
messenger,  turning  away  from  the  staircase,  anxiously 
peered  into  its  depths.  He  heard  a  light  step  upon  the 
stairs,  then  saw  a  flutter  of  dainty  garments,  a  small 
slippered  foot  gliding  over  the  soft  carpeting,  a  plump 
hand  sliding  along  the  rail,  and  a  young  and  blooming 
face  came  into  view. 

He  tottered  strangely  and  caught  at  a  large  toa-wood 
chair,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  leaned  his  head  against 
the  high  back,  and  held  to  the  low  arms  for  support. 
Resting  there,  his  patched  and  faded  clothing  contrasted 
with  the  rich  tints  of  the.polished  wood,  his  clumsy  bro- 
gans  resting  on  the  soft  pile  of  the  carpet,  his  pinched 
old  face  framed  by  the  stately  Gothic  carvings,  his  long, 
thin  fingers  grasping  the  elaborate  foliations  of  the  low 
arms,  he  presented  a  grotesque  picture.  But  the  young 
girl  saw  only  its  pitiful  aspect. 

"Are  you  ill  or  tired?" 

Eor  the  first  time  he  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  her  face 
as  he  heard  the  gentle  inquiry;  and  with  such  a  look. 
Some  barbed  shaft  of  recognition  penetrated  the  girl's 
inner  consciousness,  and  she  paled  and  trembled  with 
the  shock. 

"  I — I  had  a  little  girl  once ! "  he  faltered  wistfully,  and 
then  was  bowed  down  with  self-accusation,  for  he  felt 
that  in  his  desperate  cry,  his  stammering  utterance  and 
husky  voice,  he  had  revealed  the  whole  mournful  truth. 

"And  you  lost  her? "  she  asked,  softly,  marveling  at  the 
swift  sympathy  between  the  orphaned  and  the  childless, 
however  wide  the  difference  in  their  stations,  which  helped 
her  young  heart  to  an  intuitive  comprehension  of  his 
pain. 

"  Yes — long  ago.  She  was  only  two  years  old  when  she 
died.  It  was  very  sudden.  The  doctor  called  it  scarlet 
fever,"  he  added,  firmly,  feeling  that  with  every  fabrication 
he  helped  to  strengthen  the  barrier  which  hedged  in  the 
child  from  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  his  own  existence. 
Never  was  falsehood  more  unselfishly  conceived,  more 
loyally  enacted. 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

What  sweet  sympathy  in  her  voice!   What  radiant  pity 


in  her  eyes !   Then  she  recalled  her  errand,  and  said,  with 
simple  courtesy— 
"  Let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee  while  you  are  wait- 

*     _  it 

ing. 

He  had  told  himself  when  he  entered  the  house  that  no 
morsel  of  food  should  pass  his  lips  until  he  had  again 
crossed  the  threshold.  He  wanted  none  of  Murphy's 
hospitality,  nor  would  he  subject  himself  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  feeling  that  he  had  accepted  aught  unearned  from 
the  man  who  had  first  spurned  and  insulted  him,  and  then 
awarded  him  a  tardy  and  distrustful  recognition.  But 
his  power  of  resistance  was  gone.  He  could  not  utter  a 
dissenting  word. 

She  led  the  way  through  the  hall,  designing  to  conduct 
him  to  the  servants'  quarters,  but  as  she  neared  the  dining- 
room  something  moved  her  to  alter  her  course,  and 
she  took  him  into  the  pleasant  family  dining-room, 
paneled  with  laurel  and  black  walnut,  seating  him  in  a 
windowed  recess  looking  out  upon  the  garden.  Ruled  by 
the  same  unreasoning  impulse,  she  went  about  the  prep- 
aration of  a  little  lunch,  placing  a  dainty  china  service  on 
a  small  side  table,  bringing  a  plate  of  light  rolls,  a  little 
pat  of  golden  butter,  some  cold  fowl,  a  mold  of  trans- 
parent jelly,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  crowning  all  with  a  cap 
of  fragrant  Mocha  prepared  by  her  own  hands. 

Nothing  seemed  too  choice  or  good  for  this  weary-eyed 
workman,  whose  heart  was  sore  over  his  little  daughter's 
loss.  Was  it  a  new  or  ari  old  grief?  She  revolved  the 
question  in  her  mind  as  she  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated 
and  placed  herself  opposite,  conscious  of  an  impatient 
desire,  a  growing  anxiety,  to  hear  more  of  the  little  child 
who  was  dead  and  gone. 

"  How  old  would  she  have  been  if  she  had  lived?  " 

He  had  obeyed  her  gentle  mandate  without  question, 
and,  although  conscious  of  no  sense  of  hunger,  held  the 
steaming  cup  to  his  lips,  and  sipped  its  contents  with  a 
slow,  delicious  relish,  as  if  it  held  divine  nectar.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  tasted  food  prepared  by 
her  hands,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  be  the  last. 
He  gazed  through  the  window,  with  an  absent  expression 
on  his  face  as  he  replied  to  her  question. 

"  Eighteen  years  come  next  November." 

"And  my  eighteenth  birthday  comes  in  November." 

Impressed  by  the  coincidence,  she  rested  her  elbows 
upon  the  table,  and,  placing  her  wrists  to-gether,  propped 
her  face  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  gazing  dreamily  across 
the  table. 

"  Do  you  think— would  she  have  been  at  all  like  me?  " 

God  !  If  the  girl  had  not  kept  that  baby  look  on  her 
face,  that  innocent  appeal  in  her  eyes,  it  would  have  been 
easier.  The  fragile  cup  rang  out  a  tinkling  protest  as  he 
brought  it  roughly  in  contact  with  the  saucer.  The 
dainty  viands  on  the  table  remained  untouched,  and  his 
hands  were  tightly  clinched  together  as  he  hungrily 
searched  her  face.  Then  he  tore  his  gaze  away  with  a 
grim  wrench  at  his  heart,  and  looked  out  over  the  green 
lawn,  where  a  floating  breeze  despoiled  a  tall  syringa  of 
its  blossoms,  strewing  the  petals  upon  the  ground  like  so 
many  flakes  of  snow. 

"  Not  a  bit  like  you!  She  was  a  heap  more  sightly," 
he  declared,  wondering  if  earth  ever  held  a  fairer  face 
than  the  one  before  him.    Then  he  rose  from  the  table. 

"A  workingman's  time  belongs  to  his  master.  Next 
thing  I'll  be  called  to  account  for  dawdling  over  my 
errand." 

The  girl  recoiled  from  his  harsh  words,  followed  so 
quickly  by  a  tone  of  rough  jocularity,  but  as  she  passed 
silently  into  the  hall  she  gave  one  backward  look,  and  her 
heart  relented,  for  she  caught  sight  of  his  face,  and  it 
was  white  and  fixed  like  that  of  a  dying  man. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HACK  TO  THE  PRISON. 

In  the  meantime  Hale,  overtasked  with  work,  found  no 
leisure  to  worry  over  personal  affronts,  or  to  pursue  any 
philanthropic  schemes.  His  patronage,  hitherto  increas- 
ing slowly  and  steadily,  appeared  to  multiply  from  month 
to  month.  An  important  arbitration  suit  between  an 
English  company  and  some  Nevada  mine  owners, 
demanded  his  presence  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  for 
many  weeks,  and  frequently  called  him  upon  the  stand  to 
testify.  In  his  press  of  work  and  absorption  of  mind  he 
made  no  move  to  carry  out  his  intexition  of  revisiting  the 
prison,  until  the  month  of  December,  when  his  flagging 
memory  received  a  sharp  and  startling  reminder. 

As  he  stepped  into  a  restaurant  for  a  hurried  luncheon 
one  day,  his  old  acquaintance,  the  negro  waiter,  heavily 
laden  with  dishes,  made  a  detour  in  his  course  as  he  left 
a  neighboring  table,  to  whisper  a  hurried  communication 
in  Hale's  ear. 

"  Bob  Orndorrf  he  come  down  las'  night.  Ole  Doyle 
he  got  anodder  attack.    Dey  tink  he  gone  up  dis  time." 

The  food  he  was  consuming  with  hearty  appetite  palled 
upon  Hale's  taste,  and  he  set  his  coffee-cup  down  with 
the  liquid  untasted.  Glancing  up  to  the  dial  of  a  large 
clock  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  he  saw  that  there 
was  yet  a  chance  to  catch  the  San  Quentin  boat.  He  paid 
his  reckoning  and  hurried  from  the  place. 

An  hour  later  he  walked  rapidly  up  the  dusty  road 
leading  from  the  wharf  to  the  prison  grounds,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Warden's  office. 

That  functionary  was  sitting  in  a  bamboo  arm-chair, 
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thoughtfully  contemplating  the  smoke  from  his  meer- 
schaum, as  it  curled  upward  in  the  air.  He  removed  the 
stem  of  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  the  visitor  entered, 
but  did  not  alter  his  posture. 

"Warden  Eames,  I  suppose? "  said  Hale,  quietly,  ad- 
dressing the  official.  There  had  been  two  changes  of  ad- 
ministration since  his  departure,  and  the  gentleman  before 
him  was  a  stranger. 

The  Warden  answered  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  incli- 
nation of  his  head. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  see  a  sick  prisoner?" 

"Not  visiting  day,"  declared  the  Warden,  shortly. 
"Who  is  the  man?" 

"  Winchester  Doyle." 

"Ah!"   A  slight  sympathetic  chord  vibrated  in  the 
gruff  voice  at  the  mention  of  the  old  prisoner. 
"A  relative  of  his? " 
"  His  old  neighbor." 

"Southern  man?"  said  the  Warden,  interrogatively, 
for  it  was  generally  understood  that  Doyle  was  a  newly 
arrived  southern  emigrant  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
deed  which  had  led  to  his  incarceration. 

"No;  a  Califomian,"  said  Hale,  shortly. 

"  But  you  said  you  and  Doyle  were  neighbors,"  insisted 
the  Warden,  a  slight  vein  of  suspicion  creeping  into  his 
mind,  and  making  itself  audible  in  his  voice. 

"  We  were,"  repeated  the  visitor,  quietly,  "  in  there  !  " 
and  he  inclined  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  prisoners' 
quarters. 

"  Have  you  been  a  prisoner? "   The  questioner  leaned 
forward  in  surprise. 
"  Yes." 

The  Warden  surveyed  his  visitor  from  head  to  foot, 
observing  his  quiet  taste  of  dress,  his  dignity  of  bearing, 
the  sober  eyes,  the  grim  curves  of  the  lines  about  his 
mouth,  implying  a  habit  of  habitual  self-constraint.  But 
he  gave  no  sign  that  there  was  anything  about  the  stran- 
ger's appearance  that  impressed  him  above  the  ordinary 
visitor. 

"  What  name?" 

"  Laurence  Hale." 

The  ex-convict  possesses  one  questionable  advantage 
over  his  fellow-men.  The  notoriety  achieved  by  his.  name 
is  not  likely  to  desert  him,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  principle  of 
human  nature  that  in  the  secret  strongholds  of  the  brain 
men  treasure  the  recollection  ot  iniquitous  deeds,  and  the 
names  of  criminals  remain  as  memory's  household  words 
when  the  names  of  honest  men  and  heroes  drift  away 
into  oblivion.  Some  worthier  agency  fanned  the  waning 
flames  of  the  Warden's  recollection. 

"  What !    The  man  Burke  played  such  a  dirty  trick?  " 

"  He  made  the  best  reparation  in  his  power,"  corrected 
Hale,  quietly,  and  the  Warden  reflected  that  to  look  at 
the  man  and  listen  to  his  talk,  no  one  would  ever  suspect 
that  the  wrong  referred  to  had  cost  him  four  years  of 
misery  and  disgrace.  But  he  would  not  intrude  his 
thoughts  upon  the  visitor,  or  remind  him  further  of  what 
must  be,  beneath  all  his  assumed  calm,  a  bitter  and 
stinging  recollection. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Hale,"  he  said,  frankly ; 
"  and  I  don't  doubt  Doyle  will  take  great  comfort  in  see- 
ing you." 

Without  further  ceremony  he  led  the  way  to  the  iron 
gates,  and  a  little  later  Hale  stood  in  the  sick  man's  cell. 

Wan  with  confinement,  wasted  with  disease,  crushed 
beneath  the  burden  of  undeserved  and  humilitating  pun- 
ishment, stretched  on  a  mean  cot  in  a  dimly  lighted  cell, 
the  old  convict  yet  presented  a  majestic  and  impressive 
spectacle.  Even  the  prostrate  position  could  not  rob 
the  tall  figure  of  its  stately  bearing,  and  the  calm  old  face, 
with  its  crown  of  snow-white  hair,  was  powerful  and  be- 
nignant as  the  countenance  of  some  sculptured  saint. 

"Why,  Hale!" 

The  sick  man's  face  lit  up  with  a  gentle  smile,  and  he 
gave  the  visitor's  hand  a  faint  pressure. 

"  Tell  me  about  yourself,  Hale.  I  have  heard  a  little 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  men  who  have  gone  out  and 
come  back.  They  say  you  had  a  tough  struggle  at  first. 
Does  life  go  smoother  now? "  queried  the  invalid,  with  un- 
selfish interest.  And  thereupon  Hale  undertook  to  con- 
dense into  one  brief  conversation  the  history  of  his  four 
years  and  more  of  exhaustive  struggle,  discouragement  and 
varying  success.  The  convict  heard  him  without  com- 
ment to  the  end,  but  the  tranquil  look  upon  his  face  was 
proof  that  the  arid  wastes  of  his  own  existence  were 
moistened  with  the  dew  of  a  divine  sympathy,  as  he  con- 
templated another's  gallant  efforts  at  self-regeneration. 

"  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
piece  of  mutilated  architecture,  Doyle,"  he  concluded. 
"  You  don't  know  what  a  patched-up  structure  I  am. 
Altered  and  remodeled  in  all  sorts  of  warring  designs, 
only  a  fragment  of  the  outer  masonry  and  the  super- 
structure remain  to  prove  auy  identity  with  my  old  self. 
Behind  the  solid  fronts  are  tottering  walls.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  should  do  if  my  props  gave  way." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  any  fancied  weakness, 
Hale,"  enjoined  the  aged  convict,  who  had  been  regarding 
his  visitor  during  the  progress  of  his  narration  with  a  deep, 
soulful  gaze  that  had  in  it  a  species  of  mystic  divination. 
"Construct  no  bugbears  from  your  own  imagination. 
The  influences  which  have  operated  to  build  up  the  new 
tructure  are  infinitely  nobler  than  those  which  molded  I 


the  old  one.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  not  need 
the  props." 

"  Never! "  asserted  the  younger  man,  in  a  tone  so  preg- 
nant with  deep  feeling  that  the  invalid  bent  u|>on  him  a 
look  of  keen  scrutiny,  withdrawing  his  eyes  as  if  in  dis- 
appointment when  he  met  only  a  sorrowful  gaze ;  for  Hale 
realized  as  quickly  as  he  had  spoken,  the  mistaken  con- 
struction that  might  be  placed  on  his  words. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,"  he  said,  rising  and  lingering, 
as  if  loth  to  take  his  departure. 

"Doyle,"  he  began,  wistfully,  "your  time  will  be  up 
next  fall." 

"  In  August,"  the  prisoner  corrected  him.  "  I  have- 
never  lost  a  single  credit.  But  it  is  a  long  reckoning  to 
pay  " 

"For  a  debt  you  never  incurred,"  interrupted  Hale; 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignant  fire.  For  he  recalled 
the  circumstances  of  the  man's  life,  as  he  had  heard  them 
from  impartial  witnesses:  the  hard-working  settler,  labor- 
ing to  support  his  wife  and  child  on  a  section  of  govern- 
ment land  in  which  he  had  invested  his  little  means;  a 
reckless  trespasser  who  felled  the  timber  on  the  settler's 
land,  indifferent  to  his  expostulations  and  entreaties; 
Doyle  standing  like  a  grim  warder  on  his  own  soil,  view- 
ing the  despoliation  with  troubled  eyes,  warning  the  van- 
dals to  desist  their  labors,  and  finally,  when  they  had 
completed  their  work  of  destruction,  in  grave,  measured 
accents,  which  provoked  their  scorn  and  held  no  hint  of 
the  awful  menace  that  lay  beneath,  forbidding  them  to 
return  to  carry  off  their  spoils,  assuring  them  that  he  would 
defend  his  property  with  his  life;  the  long  and  lonely 
vigil  he  kept  through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night ;  the 
reckless  and  darinj  band  which  made  an  appearance  at 
dawn,  jeering  at  the  man's  determined  resistance;  the 
cruel  threats  regarding  the  settler's  little  boy,  who  had 
stolen  from  the  shanty  unperceived,  and  hid  shyly  at  his 
father's  side;  the  slow  uprising  of  wrath  in  the  settler's 
heart ;  the  glittering  ax  which  had  descended  upon  the 
head  of  his  foremost  aggressor,  and  struck  him  down  as  a 
man  strikes  down  the  burglar  who  invades  the  sanctity  of 
the  household  and  threatens  the  lives  of  the  young  and 
helpless,  robbinn  them  of  what  is  essential  to  life;  the 
hurried  trial  in  a  rough  community,  where  the  dead  man 
had  been  a  genial  citizen,  and  people  were  disposed  to 
look  upon  his  treatment  of  the  newcomer  as  a  foolish  jest, 
and  to  visit  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the 
stranger. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  long — only  eight  months  more."  Hale 
recurred  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  Doyle's  sentence. 

"There  is  no  use  in  deluding  myself,  Hale."  I  shall 
never  see  August  in  this  place,"  replied  the  invalid,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  conviction. 

"  But  you  are  not  old  enough  to  justify  such  talk,"  pro- 
tested Hale.  "  You  speak  as  if  you  had  reached  three- 
score and  ten,  when  in  reality  you  belong  to  a  long-lived 
race,  and  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  Ten  years  here  are  equal  to  a  lifetime  elsewhere," 
returned  the  prisoner;  and  Hale,  looking  back  over  the 
field  of  his  own  experience,  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
"  I  had  looked  forward  to  drawing  my  last  breath  in  the 
little  mountain  home  where  my  wife  and  boy  are  waiting," 
he  continued,  fpeaking  with  the  same  dispassionate  utter- 
ance that  always  characterized  any  reference  Doyle  made 
to  his  own  condition. 

"  Wasn't  there  some  talk  about  a  pardon  at  the  time  of 
the  big  fire?"  asked  Hale,  after  a  short  hesitancy.  "There 
were  seven  men  who  did  good  work  then,  and  they  said 
you  were  one  of  them.  It  was  rumored  all  were  to  be 
pardoned." 

"A  pardon  !"  The  old  man  had  raised  himself  up  on 
his  elbow  at  the  word,  and  the  suggestion  seemed  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  his  feeble  veins.  "  Now  you  speak  of 
it,  I  remember  the  Lieutenant  Governor  came  to  me 
about  that  time,  and  asked  me  some  questions  about  the 
names  of  the  judge  and  jury  that  convicted  me.  There 
was  some  trouble  about  getting  at  the  records." 

"And  the  Lieutenant  Governor?" 

"  Was  Johnson — a  kind-hearted  man  and  true  gentle- 
man." 

He  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  for  the  other  had  taken 
his  hand,  and  held  it  clasped  for  a  moment  in  his  own. 
No  word  was  s[>oken,  but  the  sick  man  knew  that  with 
the  act  Hale  made  a  silent  pledge,  and  the  look  that 
Doyle  turned  upon  him  in  parting  had  a  new  and  hope- 
ful light. 

Outside  the  door  Hale  found  a  deputation  of  his  old 
acquaintances  awaiting  him,  whose  pleased  faces  and 
cordial  greetings  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  scowling 
aspect  of  others  who  held  aloof.  One  man  who  had 
been  lounging  against  the  wall  started  up  to  join  him  in 
his  walk  across  the  yard.  It  was  his  old  friend  and  felt 
low-prisoner,  Sttibbs,  who  having  long  ago  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  locksmith's  trade,  and  finding  little 
opportunity  for  its  exercise  when  in  durance  vile,  had 
just  returned  from  a  hard  day's  toil  in  the  brick-yard. 

"Golly!  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

Hale  did  not  meet  this  effusive  greeting  with  corres- 
ponding cordiality. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Stubbs,  here." 

The  meaning  emphasis  he  placed  on  the  last  word  did 
not  abash  the  prisoner,  who  took  up  the  question  with 
his  old  fluency  of  speech,  through  which  ran  a  vein  of 
reckless  skepticism  that  was  new  to  Hale. 


"And  where  else  should  you  be  expectin'  to  see  me.  in 
faith?     Mr.  Hale,  I'm  what  your  big  speakers  would 
a  'logical  consequence,' and  the  state  of  California 
take  all  the  credit." 

The  visitor  was  unable  to  dispute  this  assertion,  and 
they  walked  on  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  gates. 

"  There's  one  question  I'd  like  to  put  to  you,  Master 
Larry,"  began  the  convict,  in  a  softened  voice.  "Will 
you  be  after  belavin'  in  the  new-fangled  notion  of  Spir- 
itoolism?  And  d'ye  s'posc  the  Lord  iver  sends  his  angels 
down  to  the  world  in  these  days?  " 

"  The  question  is  beyond  me,  Stubbs.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Oh,  nothin',"  returned  the  prisoner,  after  the  fashion 
of  people  who  have  something  which  they  regard  of  vital 
importance  to  communicate.  "Only  there  was  one  of 
them  here  last  month.  She  was  the  prettiest  one  I  ever 
see,"  pursued  Stubbs,  with  grave  exactitude,  as  if  he  was 
accustomed  to  taking  an  inventory  of  the  graces  and 
passing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  heavenly  messen- 
gers. "  Middlin'  tall,  with  a  light  step  that  showed  she 
was  used  to  wings,  and  couldn't  quite  bring  herself  to 
walk  like  or'nery  people.  She  had  got  the  sunshine 
tangled  in  her  hair  comin'  down,  an'  the  color  of  the  sky 
was  trap(>ed  in  her  eyes.  Her  checks  were  like  them  tall 
roses  there  " — pointing  to  a  tiny  inclosure,  the  single  spot 
of  beauty  in  the  vile  place,  where,  amid  a  dainty  company 
of  blooming  flowers,  a  tall  bush  upheld  a  wealth  of  bonny 
pink  roses.  "  But,  Great  Scott !  what's  the  use  o'  tryin' 
to  tell  what  she  was  like!  She  was  an  angel,  fair  and 
square." 

"  Where  did  you  see  her,  Stubbs?"  Hale  was  mysti- 
fied by  the  prisoner's  rambling  talk,  and  wondered  what 
odd  fancy  had  got  into  the  fellow's  head. 

"On  this  very  spot,  if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it." 
And  the  convict  stood  still,  an  expression  of  awed  recol- 
lection visible  upon  his  face.  "Some  of  the  men  say 
she  came  up  on  a  fancy  sailin'  craft  from  the  city,  that 
anchored  below  the  point ;  but  it's  my  belief  she  came 
floatin'  down  on.  the  clouds,  landin'  somewheres  along 
shore,  an'  then  come  here  and  tried  to  pass  herself  off  like 
other  people,  thinkin'  the  men 'd  be  less  afeard  of  her, 
you  see,  an'  she'd  git  a  better  chance  to  put  in  her  work. 
I  niver  seen  her  ekal,  niver — so  brave  like,  so  kind  s|»ken, 
with  eyes  that  smilin'  that  the  manest  rascal  in  the  yard 
would  ha'  been  glad  to  let  her  walk  over  him  to  save  her 
little  feet  from  soil.  And  you'd  think,  to  be  here,  she'd 
turned  the  heads  of  the  whole  rabble.  Dan  Whalen,  that 
used  to  cuss  a  blue  streak  all  the  day,  ye  renumber,  had 
such  a  tug  of  it  holdin'  his  tongue  the  time  she  were  here, 
that  I'm  blest  if  he  hain't  clean  forgot  how  to  let  it  loose. 
Ramirez,  a  Lortugee — a  new  man,  in  for  life  for  kickin' 
a  Chinaman  to  death;  an' sure  nixt  they'll  be  havin' up 
men  for  shootin'  ducks  and  deer  and  such  small  fry — has 
a  bit  of  fringe  from  a  fleecy  thing  she  had  wound  about 
her  shoulders,  and  they  say  the  beggar  keeps  it  under  his 
pillow  nights,  and  says  his  prayers  to  it,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all.  Hilly  Coogan — the  ould  reprobate!"  with  a 
magnificent  scorn  of  his  old  rival,  "  he's  been  down  on 
his  knees  blubberin'  an'  prayin'  half  the  time  since  she 
went  away.  Joe  Wilson — they  do  say  she  was  in  his  cell, 
and  lift  some  small  pictures  an'  fancy  fixin's  hangin' there 
— he's  been  like  another  man  this  month,  quiet  and  pace- 
able,  an'  tryin'  his  best,  it 'd  seem,  to  plase  the  overseer. 

Hale  had  listened  to  this  romantic  account  with  grow- 
ing perplexity.  At  Stubbs's  last  words  he  gave  a  sudden 
start. 

"Four  weeks  ago!  And  you  say  she  came  to  sec 
Wilson?" 

"  Had  the  boys  been  a-tcllin'  you,  Mr.  Hale?    It  isn't 
that  you'll  be  after  knowin'  her  yersilf  ?  " 
"Thank  Heaven!    I  do." 

Something  in  Hale's  reverent  tone,  his  singular  expres- 
sion, his  tremulous  voice,  impressed  Stubbs  with  peculiar 
force.  The  convict  seized  his  friend  almost  roughly  by 
the  shoulders,  turning  him  about  so  that  they  were 
brought  face  to  face. 

"  It's  Her !  The  woman  in  the  case,"  he  asserted,  and 
his  voice  broke  with  the  last  word. 

Hale  looked  assent. 

Stubbs  leaned  weakly  against  the  jutting  wall  of  a 
building,  his  reckless  spirit  daunted  at  the  revelation. 

"And  I  called  Her— good  Lord!  Master  l.arry,  you 
mind  how  you  paid  me  off  that  time?  If  you'd  only  be 
so  kind,  and  twist  your  hand  in  my  coat-collar  and  give 
me  a  regular  floorer  now,  I  think  I'd  feel  better." 

Outside  the  gates  Hale  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the 
Warden  was  awaiting  him,  and  signified  his  intention  of 
accompanying  him  to  the  wharf,  apologizing  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  stage.  Throughout  the  walk  Hale  was  silent 
and  absent-minded,  ill  maintaining  his  part  in  the  con- 
versation, for  he  recalled  his  previous  experience  along  the 
same  path,  which  he  had  first  trodden  as  a  prisoner,  bound 
and  shackled,  on  his  way  to  meet  a  shameful  punishment, 
and  last  as  a  heart-weary  outcast,  going  forth  to  engage  in 
a  des|)crate  strife  to  win  back  the  good  name  and  trust 
he  had  forfeited.  The  humbling  inner  consciousness 
of  guilt  had  never  wholly  deserted  him.  The  blemish 
which  steady  industry  and  upright  action  were  slowly 
purging  from  his  name,  still  fed  upon  his  soul,  a  dark  and 
rankling  memory.  With  his  old  comrades  within  *the 
prison  he  had  felt  at  ease,  but  he  was  oppressed  by  a 
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strange  sense  of  incongruity  in  associating  on  terms  of 
apparent  equality  with  the  governor  of  the  prison — a  man 
who  occupied  the  position  of  an  absolute  autocrat  over 
the  herd  of  sinners  under  his  charge,  whose  mere  com- 
mand was  sufficient  to  subject  any  of  them  to  humiliating 
penance.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  character  of  such 
men  to  know  that  they  regarded  their  positions  as  involv- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  round  of  mechanical  duties;  that 
faith  in  the  better  instincts  of  the  prisoners  was  to  them 
an  unknown  attribute;  that  their  wards  represented  to 
them  little  more  than  so  many  brutes,  to  be  housed  and 
fed  and  made  amenable  to  law  and  order.  As  he  en- 
countered familiar  faces  on  the  road,  and  noted  their  ex- 
pression of  surprise  at  beholding  him  in  such  august  com- 
pany, he  felt  inclined  to  apologize  to  them  for  having 
for  the  moment  ascended  to  a  companionship  above  their 
level,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  honor  had  come  to 
him  unsought,  and  was  the  result  of  a  passing  whim  on 
the  part  of  the  Warden,  or  an  ephemeral  sensation  of  pity 
awakened  by  the  recollection  of  the  unjust  extension 
of  his  sentence. 

The  Warden  noted  his  abstraction,  and  accounted  for  it 
in  his  own  way.  He  recalled  Hale  to  the  actual  present 
with  one  direct  question. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  we  have  twelve  hundred  and  forty  men  up 
there  to-day.    How  many  of  them  are  worth  saving? " 

"  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  serving  their  first  terms. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  among  the  rest,"  replied  the  visitor, 
promptly.  It  was  a  subject  he  had  often  considered 
when  he  was  one  of  the  degraded  community. 

"  Of  course  you  know  the  statistics.  Not  more  than 
the  merest  fraction  fail  to  land,  sooner  or  later,  in  this  or 
some  other  penitentiary,  or  meet  a  violent  death.  The 
question  is,  how  to  get  at  the  remainder." 

"Individual  influence!"  pronounced  Hale,  with  de- 
cision. "  No  cut-and-dried  remedies  will  be  of  the 
least  avail.  No  code  of  treatment  will  strengthen  a  man's 
moral  nature.  The  great  mass  go  down  for  the  lack  of 
help  at  the  critical  moment.  You  see  I  speak  from 
experience,"  he  added,  while  his  face  flushed  hotly  as  he 
realized  the  dubious  point  from  which  he  uttered  his 
opinions. 

"  Then  be  one  of  the  individuals  ! "  cried  the  Warden, 
heartily,  noting  the  younger  man's  embarrassment,  and 
resolved  to  dissipate  it  at  once  and  establish  the  grounds 
of  their  relationship  beyond  all  possibility  of  further  mis- 
understanding. "And  let  this  be  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  your  visits." 

A  week  later  Winchester  Doyle  opened  his  eyes  after  a 
long  day-sleep  to  see  a  tall  young  stripling  standing  by 
his  bed,  and  to  trace  in  the  manly  face  the  features  of  the 
child  who  had  stood  by  his  side  on  the  day  of  the  trag- 
edy that  had  clouded  his  life. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Robbie,"  he  said, 
weakly.    "  Tell  mother  I  tried  to  hold  out." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  travel  to-day,  father?  We 
can  take  it  by  easy  stages." 

"Travel!"  The  old  man  raised  himself  to  a  sitting 
posture,  searching  the  young  man's  face  with  a  wild  hope 
in  his  eyes.    "  Hale  has  done  it !    It  has  come ! " 

"And  you  are  free  to  go  as  soon  as  you  are  able." 

"Able!"  He  was  already  off  the  bed,  and  bearing  his 
weight  upon  his  palsied  limbs.  "There,  there,  Robbie! 
What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make  an  old  man  smart  and 
fine?  Wait  till  we  get  near  home,  boy.  What !  She  is 
here,  waiting  for  me  outside?  Take  the  brush  yourself, 
lad.  My  old  hand  trembles,  and  my  eyes  are  not 
clear.  Brush  the  hair  straight  back  from  the  forehead, 
Robbie.  She  liked  to  see  it  so.  A  new  suit,  and  for  me? 
How  fine  and  soft  the  cloth  feels !  Would  you  mind  pack- 
ing up  the  books  on  the  table  and  the  little  traps  around 
the  room?  Don't  forget  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  That 
chubby  youngster  is  yourself,  boy.  Yes,  the  face  is  blurred 
a  little.  It  has  been  under  my  pillow  many  a  night, 
and  sometimes,  boy  —  you'll  not  think  me  weak  ?  — 
I've  cried  a  little  over  that  and  the  other,  when  all  the 
rest  were  asleep.  Better  leave  that  clumsy  frame  behind. 
It  is  a  bungling  thing,  whittled  out  of  odd  bits  of  wood  in 
spare  hours.  The  rosettes  in  the  trefoils  on  the  border 
were  put  in  on  your  birthdays,  one  a  year.  What!  tears, 
boy,  when  the  long  penance  is  ended,  and  I  go  out  a 
free  man,  back  to  the  pure  air  and  grand  distances  of  our 
mountain  home ! 

"  Lend  me  your  arm,  Robbie.  A  little  slower,  lad.  My 
son,  gentlemen!  I  leave  you  to-day.  Kind  remem- 
brances to  you  all.  Did  she  come  up  to  the  buildings, 
Robbie?  Do  you  think  the  man  will  be  slow  with  the 
keys?  There  is  the  flutter  of  a  brown  garment  through 
the  grating.    Faster,  boy !   I  can  walk  best  alone.  Now 

God  be  praised          My  wife !  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CAPEL. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  Tlie  San  Fran- 
ciscan, Monsignor  Capel  developed  his  views  concerning 
the  duty  of  the  press,  and  answered  some  of  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  against  him.  To  guard  against 
misstatement,  the  Monsignor  gave  his  replies  in  writing : 

Qi   "  What  of  the  duty  of  the  press  as  regards  truth? " 

A.   "  I  always  thought  it  was  the  part  of  a  gentleman 


to  speak  the  truth.  And  beyond  doubt  the  respectable 
press  of  the  United  States,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  has  invariably  sustained,  in  principle 
and  in  fact,  that  its  special  duty  to  the  public  is  to  uphold 
truth  and  to  be  accurate  as  to  facts.  The  emulation 
among  journals  for  first  news,  the  consequent  rapidity 
with  which  evidence  has  to  be  weighed,  and  the  need  for 
immediate  decision,  does  again  and  again,  though  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected,  lead  to  false  or  mis- 
leading statement  of  fact.  But  I  never  knew  a  respect- 
able journal  that  did  not  loyally,  frankly  and  immediately 
make  the  amende  honorable  when  its  error  was  pointed 
out. 

"  I  must  confess  that  it  took  me  by  surprise,  and  star- 
tled me  considerably,  to  find  one  of  your  weeklies  up- 
holding, in  its  issue  of  July  7,  1883,  that  lying,  '  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  is  not  only  right  and  excusable,  but  is  a 
duty.'  And  in  thesamearticle.it  is  further  said:  'The 
man  who  will  not  lie  under  certain  conditions  is  no  gen- 
tleman. The  woman  who  will  not  lie  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances is  to  the  last  degree  unwomanly.'  Such 
canons  would  be  indignantly  and  scornfully  repudiated 
by  the  London  Times,  the  Paris  Figaro,  and  the  Roman 
Gazette  d' Italia,  leading  papers  in  their  own  country.  It 
astonished  me  still  more  when  the  said  weekly  paper  de- 
clined to  insert  my  letter  denying  sundry  facts,  which 
evidently  were  inserted  for  a  malicious  purpose.  Then 
was  I  led  to  ask,  in  its  own  language,  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  sentence  it  passed  on  the  utterers  of  prejudicial  and 
scandalous  lies.  It  said  the  tongue  of  such  '  should  be 
cut  off' — 'the  head  of  such  should  be  cut  off.' 

"  This  newspaper  upholds,  that  for  the  benefiting 
others,  protecting  them  in  their  lives,  property,  or  repu- 
tation, sparing  their  feelings,  contributing  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, or  increasing  their  pleasures,  the  man  or  woman 
who  will  tell  a  lie,  deserves  to  be  rewarded.  Such  moral 
teaching  put  forward  only  two  years  ago  the  7th  of  last 
July,  puts  the  paper  beyond  the  pale.  Uphold  such  a 
doctrine,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  social  relations.  Of 
course,  in  face  of  such  a  line  of  moral  conduct,  it  is  far 
more  dignified  not  to  notice  its  charges.  The  good  sense 
and  rightmindedness  of  those  whose  opinions  are  worth 
having,  readily  place  no  reliance  on  a  journal  that  professes 
to  lie  for  its  own  interests  or  those  of  others." 

Q.  "Then  it  is  not  that  you  admit  the  statements 
made  by  this  contemporary,  but  merely  that  you  consider 
a  mendacious  journal  beneath  notice?" 

A.  "Certainly.  Just  look  at  the  list  of  falsehoods  in 
its  last  issue : 

"  1.  I  never  invited  'a  man  of  position,  a  stranger  to 
Monsignor  Capel,  to  morning  service,  and  after  the  dis- 
course, to  lunch  with  him.' 

"  2.  I  never '  sneered  at  the  learning  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists,' nor  have  I  once  referred  to  these  French  writers  in 
San  Francisco. 

"  3.  Equally  false  are  the  motives  urged  for  delivering 
my  present  course  of  conferences  at  Saint  Ignatius. 
The  church  was  chosen  for  its  size. 

"4.  Equally  false  are  the  statements  taken  from  the 
London  Week;  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of 
them. 

"  5.  Equally  false  is  the  statement  that  I  was  ever  under 
the  suspension  of  Cardinal  Manning,  or  of  any  other 
ecclesiastical  authority.  This  and  similar  statements  were 
formally  denied  in  the  New  York  World. 

"All  these  are  on  a  par  with  the  baseless  story  of  the 
diamond  cross,  and  the  insinuations  about  hospitality,  and 
the  like.  They  are  the  creations  of  a  malicious  imagina- 
tion which  '  embodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown, 
and  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.' " 

Q.  "  But  does  not  our  contemporary  show  great  theo- 
logical lore  in  dealing  with  Catholic  teaching?" 

A.  "No.  The  bigoted  ravings  which  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  emanated  from  the  pulpits  of  the  British  Isles, 
but  which  no  man  pretending  to  ecclesiastical  education 
would  now  repeat  in  England,  are  being  served  as  a 
rechauffe  by  your  contemporary.  In  its  very  last  issue  its 
ignorance  concerning  confession  among  Greeks  and  An- 
glicans is  self-evident ;  so  is  it  in  the  previous  issue,  when 
it  suggests  certain  historical  facts  as  overturning  infalli- 
bility. The  fact  is,  that  of  Catholic  teaching  your  con- 
temporary knows  but  little,  nor  apparently  does  it  wish  to 
know.  Its  bitterness  and  malice  against  Catholic  teach- 
ing are  so  apparent  that,  unless  my  instinct  misleads, 
methinks  on  its  staff  must  be  those  who  once  had  the 
faith,  and  now  have  lost  it." 

Q.  "  But  the  letters  admitted  concerning  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Santa  Clara,  referring  to  weak  text-books  in 
science,  and  to  a  certain  library  known  as  '  Hell,'  are 
true?" 

A.    "  These  are  pure  inventions.    The  text-books  are 
those  used  in  the  best  Protestant  colleges ;  even  at  the 
Woolwich  Military  Academy  in  England.    Ganot's  Phys- 
ics is  the  best  text-book  of  Europe.    The  Chemistry  of 
Youmans,  the  editor  of  the  well  known  Popular  Science,  is 
surely  admirable.    The  works  of  Dana  are  well  known. 
In  all  this  it  is  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  But 
the  good  practical  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  their  experience  acquired  by  travel  and  contact  with  j 
Catholics,  and  their  knowledge  that  men  of  colossal  in-  J 
tjllect,  like  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning,  Professors  1 
Barff  and  St.  George  Mivart,  Lawyers  Hope,  Scott  and 


Benjamin,  with  a  host  of  good  thinkers  in  our  day,  have 
entered  the  Catholic  church— these,  I  say,  will  make  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  slope  judge  at  its  true  worth 
the  reckless  and  evidently  bitter  statements  concerning 
Catholicism.  'Hard  words  break  bones;'  and  Truth 
stands  not  in  need  of  malice  or  falsehood  to  sustain  it." 


PROMISCUOUS  SINGING. 


The  new  movement  in  favor  of  the  regulation  of  pro- 
miscuous singing,  remarks  the  philosopher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  should  have  the  earnest  support  of  all  right- 
minded  men  and  women.  The  spread  of  this  vice  within 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  fearfully  rapid,  and  there 
are  now  few  families  in  the  United  States  where  there  is 
not  at  least  one  member  who  is  addicted  to  singing. 

Singing,  when  practiced  by  educated  and  capable 
singers,  has  its  undoubted  value.  So  has  the  medical  art ; 
but  when  either  singing  or  medicine  is  practiced  by  an 
unqualified  person  it  is  a  curse  to  the  community.  The 
public  is  at  present  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent  singers. 
At  every  evening  gathering  of  half  a  dozen  persons  of 
assorted  sexes,  some  one  is  sure  to  be  present  who  pretends 
to  sing.  Usually  the  offender  is  of  the  feminine  sex,  but 
occasionally  a  young  man  has  the  vicious  habit.  We  all 
know  what  happens  when  the  young  lady  is  urged  to  sing 
something.  She  'first  declines,  and  then,  after  a  little 
urging,  goes  to  the  piano  and  lets  out  her  voice.  The 
hearers  are  expected  to  sit  still  and  listen,  and  when  she 
has  finished  they  must  either  praise  her  or  be  regarded  as 
brutally  rude.  After  praising  her,  consistency  demands 
that  they  should  ask  for  another  song,  and  when  this  is 
over,  if  there  be  another  victim  of  the  vice  in  the  room, 
he  or  she  must  be  called  upon  for  a  song. 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of  singing  is  almost  equally  in- 
jurious to  both  singer  and  hearer.  In  the  former  it  breeds 
a  heartless  indifference  to  the  ears  of  other  people,  and 
frequently  a  cruel  delight  in  inflicting  pain.  If  the  listener 
is  a  man,  he  sometimes  breaks  the  third  commandment 
mentally,  and  in  any  case  resolves  that  he  will  never 
marry  a  singing  girl.  There  are  whole  communities  where 
the  girls  are  growing  into  embittered  old  maids  and  the 
men  are  becoming  dissolute  bachelors,  all  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  singing  vice. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  singing  by  the  license  system 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  earnest  reformers.  They 
maintain  that  to  license  a  vice  is  virtually  to  sanction  it. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  were  no  one  allowed  to 
sing  until  after  obtaining  a  license  certifying  his  or  her 
competency,  an  immense  amount  of  evil  would  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  zealots  decline  to  admit  this,  and  claim 
that  a  Christian  community  has  no  right  to  license  wrong- 
doing, no  matter  how  promising  the  results  of  such  ac- 
tion may  seem  to  be. 

The  plan  of  local  option  has  manifest  advantages. 
There  are  states  in  which  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory 
singing  law  would  be  impossible,  and  others  in  which  such 
a  law  might  be  passed,  but  could  not  be  enforced.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  towns  where  prohibition 
would  be  entirely  practicable.  The  advocates  of  local 
option  assert  that  such  towns  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
cide by  vote  whether  or  not  singing  should  be  authorized 
within  their  limits.  Thus  a  quiet  inland  town  would  be 
able  to  rid  itself  of  singing,  though  a  seaside  resort  might 
find  singing  a  source  of  revenue,  and  would  thus  be  unwill- 
ing to  prohibit  it.  Most  of  the  intelligent  reformers  are  in 
favor  of  local  option. 

As  for  prohibition  by  state  or  federal  law,  we  may  come 
to  it  in  time,  but  at  present  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit all  singing.  There  are  here  and  there  competent 
persons  who  can  be  trusted  to  sing  in  moderation.  Ought 
we  to  force  them  to  keep  quiet  merely  because  certain 
other  persons  cannot  sing  decently?  Of  course,  the  zeal- 
ot will  have  but  one  answer  to  this  question ;  but  then  the 
zealots  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  population. 

Curiously  enough,  no  one  has  seems  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  spread  of  promiscu- 
ous singing  is  the  piano.  Take  away  the  pianos  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  voices  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
unauthorized  singers  would  be  hushed.  It  is  the  fatal 
facility  with  which  the  piano  can  be  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment that  leads  thousands  of  girls  to  sing.  Ask  them 
to  stand  up  and  sing  without  the  piano,  and  they  would 
refuse.  The  indecency  of  the  naked  voice  would  be  ap- 
parent to  them,  and  they  could  not  be  induced  to  sing. 
When,  however,  promiscuous  singing  is,  so  to  speak, 
gilded  by  the  piano  it  loses  half  its  repulsiveness.  In  the 
forum  of  morality  bad  singing  cannot  be  made  good  by  the 
use  of  the  piano,  but  as  it  is  undeniably  made  less  repuls- 
ive, comparatively  innocent  girls  and  voung  men  not  yet 
wholly  depraved  will  sing  when  they  have  the  piano  to 
assist  them.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  abolish  the 
piano.  Were  this  done,  only  the  most  hardened  singers 
would  persevere  in  the  public  exhibition  of  their  immor- 
ality. 

After  all,  the  reformers  must  appeal,  not  to  force,  but 
to  moral  suasion.  They  must  go  to  our  young  women 
and  show  them  the  awful  consequences  of  indulgence  in 
singing.  They  must  appeal  to  the  better  natures  of  those 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  vice,  and  give  them  moral 
help  and  comfort  in  their  efforts  to  reform.  No  singer  is 
wholly  lost,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  have  sunk  from 
the  piano  and  German  songs  to  the  banjo  and  pseudo- 
African  melodies;  and  except  the  latter  class,  nearly  every 
singer  has  still  some  little  aspiration  after  virtue  left  in  his 
or  her  heart,  and  may  be  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  

Last  autumn  a  bookseller  named  Meyer,  of  Ronneburg, 
Germany,  lied  a  waterproof  label  under  the  wings  of  a 
swallow  which  had  occupied  a  nest  at  his  house.  On  it 
he  wrote  a  query,  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  to  know 
where  the  swallow  would  pass  the  winter.  The  bird  re- 
turned to  its  former  nest,  bearing  an  exchange  label  simi- 
larly fastened,  saying :  "  In  Florence,  at  Castellari's  house; 
and  I  bear  many  salutations." 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband;  I  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stronger  state 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  communicate. 

Shakes  feare. 

Marriage  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  door  that  leads 
deluded  mortals  back  to  earth,  but  this  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  the  case.  Love  may  end  with  the  honey- 
moon, if  people  marry  to  gratify  a  "gunpowder  passion," 
or  for  the  sake  of  mere  outward  beauty.  The  enthusias- 
tic, tempestuous  love  of  courting  days  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
survive  marriage.  The  honeymoon  is  now  becoming  an 
institution  of  the  past.  It  is  one  of  those  observances 
which  smacks  of  the  days  when  marriage  meant  slavery 
to  the  woman,  and  was  the  method  her  lord  and  master 
employed  to  show  how  long  his  appreciation  lasted. 
The  length  of  time  allotted  by  the  different  nations  shows 
the  relative  value  placed  upon  a  maiden.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  honeymoon  lasted  a  month ;  with  the 
Germans  the  "  spangled  week"  indicated  the  length  of 
time  a  husband  devoted  himself  to  his  wife.  Honey- 
moons have  of  late  been  growing  shorter,  and  will  soon  be 
quite  obsolete.  In  another  fifty  years  antiquarians  will  be 
puzzled  to  define  the  word.  People  will  get  on  all  the 
better  without  it.  All  the  married  people  I  know  inti- 
mately have  told  me  that  they  had  tiffs  during  the  honey- 
moon. Of  course  they  had.  Thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  deprived  of  society,  what  other 
pastime  was  left  them  but  a  domestic  breeze,  and  then 
"  to  kiss  again  with  tears."   Very  one-sided  tears,  too. 

Two  stories  are  being  told  in  society  about  the  mistakes 
and  misfortunes  of  two  pairs  of  "  honeymooners."  One 
of  the  grooms  insisted  that  if  they  only  kept  their  wits 
about  them  no  one  would  know  they  were  on  a  bridal 
trip.  On  their  arrival  at  the  first  hotel  he  stepped  up, 
bachelor-like,  and  registered  his  name — nothing  more. 
The  clerk  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  said:  "Beg 
pardon,  is  not  the  lady  your  wife?  You  have  not 'regis- 
tered her."  The  clerk's  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment, 
the  wife's  danced  with  rage,  the  hall-boy  crammed  his 
handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  while  the  fledgeling  husband 
longed  for  the  elevator  to  fall  on  him.  The  other  couple 
had  just  taken  their  seats  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  car, 
and,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  almost  ignored 
each  other.  He  let  her  open  the  window  for  herself,  and 
in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  showed  his  indifference;  but 
the  occupants  of  the  car  would  not  be  duped,  and  sus- 
picion ran  high.  At  last  the  bride  dropped — at  a  time 
when  every  eye  was  upon  her — a  newspaper;  he  let  her 
pick  it  up.  Fatal  mistake!  for,  as  she  stooped,  from  her 
bonnet  fell  a  shower  of  rice  that  had  been  thrown  at  them 
for  good  luck.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  car  were  mean 
enough  to  laugh  out  loud. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  life 
for  softening  the  trials  of  matrimonial  unions.  Every  one 
has  his  or  her  moods  and  tenses,  and  to  have  to  discover 
them  in  a  heap,  in  the  solitude  of  the  honeymoon,  is  a 
much  more  terrible  experience  than  it  would  be  if  the 
couple  were  at  home,  and  not  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices.  It  is  impolitic  for  either  husband  or  wife  to  let 
the  life-partner  become  bored;  yet  Cleopatra  herself, 
with  all  her  infinite  variety,  could  not  have  prevented  a 
modern  Antony  from  experiencing  that  fatal  sensation 
on  a  wet  day  during  the  honeymoon.  Therefore,  let  us 
abolish  it.  Let  the  wedding  trip  remain ;  but  it  will  be 
enjoyed  much  more  if  taken  after  a  year  and  a  day  of 
married  life,  when  each  has  learned  the  great  unwritten 
clause  about  bearing  and  forbearing.  A  married  couple 
soon  get  to  feel  toward  each  other  very  much  as  two 
chums  at  college  or  two  partners  in  business,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  old  and  well-tried  friends. 

"  Drive  gently  over  the  stones"  is  a  piece  of  advice  fre- 
quently given  inexperienced  whips,  which  is  respectfully 
suggested  to  the  newly  married.  There  are  stony  places 
on  the  road  to  happiness,  which,  if  not  carefully  driven 
over,  may  upset  the  domestic  coach.  The  first  rock  to  be 
marked  "dangerous"  is  the  first  year  of  married  life. 
Here  especially  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs;  as  a  rule,  the 
first  year  either  makes  or  mars  a  marriage.  During  this 
period  errors  may  be  committed  which  will  cast  a  shadow 
over  every  year  that  follows.  On  awakening  suddenly  from 
sleep  we  feel  put  out  and  cross.  May  not  a  young  hus- 
band and  wife  experience  feelings  not  entirely  different 
when  they  awake  from  courtship  dreams  and  honeymoon 
hallucinations  to  life's  reality?  Everything  must  once 
more  be  contemplated  after  the  manner  of  the  world— 
with  subdued  feelings  spoken  of,  considered  and  settled. 
For  the  first  time,  husband  and  wife  see  each  other  as 
they  are.  Each  brings  certain  peculiarities  into  the  mar- 
ried state,  to  which  the  other  must  grow  accustomed. 
They  have  now  to  live  no  longer  for  themselves,  but  for 
each  other,  and  the  lesson  is  not  learned  in  a  moment.  In 
all  unimportant  things  the  husband  and  wife  must  be  will- 
ing to  yield,  however  new  it  may  be  to  them,  however  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  thought.  A  lady  once  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  how  in  his  dictionary  he  came  to  define  "  pastern  " 
as  the  knee  of  a  horse.  He  immediately  answered,  "  Ig- 
norance, madam;  pure  ignorance."  This  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  many  an  accident  that  takes  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  matrimonial  journey.  The  young 
couple  have  have  not  yet  learned  the  dangerous  places  of 


the  road,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  drive  carelessly 
over  them. 

Newly  married  people  are  generally  warned  by  their  more 
experienced  elders  to  beware  of  the  first  dispute.   Still — 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 

To  keep  at  times  from  being  sour, 

and  we  must  not  attach  undue  ini|X)rtance  to  the  little 
tiffs  of  early  married  life.  Generally,  there  is  not  much 
fault  on  either  side.  Some  men  are  inclined  to  be  cross 
in  the  early  morning,  or  on  returning  home  in  the  evening, 
because  their  minds  are  intent  on  disagreeable  incidents 
of  the  day's  business.  Forewarned  is  forearmed ;  and  the 
wife  shoula  duly  recognize  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  overdo  a  man  with  domesticity. 
The  w  ise  young  wife  does  not  insist  on  her  husband  giving 
up  his  club,  male  friends,  and  all  the  interests  ol  bachelor- 
shin.  She  probably  is  quite  content  with  his  company 
alone,  but  she  is  aware  that  a  man  is  apt  to  weary  of  every 
evening  at  home.  Appearances  should  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  husbands  attach  much  iivqwrtance  to  what  others 
think  of  their  wives  and  homes.  It  is  a  part  of  the  science 
of  home  life  to  present  a  good  face  to  the  world ;  it  argues 
bad  housekeeping  to  be  seen  at  a  disadvantage.  At  the 
same  time  the  young  wife  must  never  dwindle  down  into 
a  mere  housekeeper  and  head  nurse,  with  a  spice  of  the 
dressmaker.  She  must  keep  her  place  as  a  companion. 
A  good  wife  is  a  priceless  treasure,  and  the  husband  is 
none  the  worse  that  he  is  made  to  realize  she  is  a  lady, 
and  to  be  so  treated.  It  is  right  to  surround  your  lord 
with  tender  care  and  thought  for  his  comfort,  but  it  does 
not  become  you  to  fetch,  carry,  and  wait  on  him  hand 
and  foot,  or  he  will  come  to  expect  it  as  a  right,  and  think 
the  less  of  you  therefor.  From  the  very  first  maintain 
your  own  self-respect,  and  the  husband  will  be  inspired 
with  a  similar  feeling. 

"  How,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  friend  who  wished  to 
convey  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  lady,  without  com- 
municating directly  with  her,  "  how  can  you  be  certain  of 
her  reading  the  letter,  seeing  that  -you  have  directed  it  to 
her  husband? " 

"  I  have  managed  that  without  the  possibility  of  failure. 
She  will  open  it  to  a  certainty,  for  I  have  put  the  word 
'  private '  in  the  corner." 

This  puts  in  a  lively  way  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  for  married  people  to  keep  secrets  from  each 
other.  Even  to  make  the  attempt  is  to  enter  upon  ground 
so  very  dangerous  that  scarcely  any  amount  of  careful 
driving  will  prevent  a  catastrophe. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  to  copy  the  Gilbertian 
example,  and  make  a  "  respectful  perversion  "  of  Tenny- 
son's lines,  I  may  say  "  The  woman's  fancy  lightly  (and 
darkly)  turns  to  thoughts  of  dye."  The  question,  "To 
dye  or  not  to  dye,"  troubles  her  not,  for  in  her  mind  there 
is  no  alternative.  Whatever  in  silk,  satin  or  woolen  goods 
has  become  faded,  stained  or  spotted,  so  long  as  the 
material  is  not  worn  out,  is  at  once  consigned  to  the 
dyeing  vats,  to  emerge  a  good  black  or  some  dark,  ser- 
viceable color.  Nothing  will  take  a  good  light  tint;  even 
white  goods  look  better  if  they  arc  turned  into  some  dark 
hue,  like  navy  blue,  maroon  and  seal  brown.  If  they  are 
not  so  delicate  and  pretty  as  they  were  in  their  first  estate, 
they  may  still,  dyed  and  renovated,  do  good  service  and 
save  several  dollars  to  the  careful  woman. 

In  like  manner  the  curtains,  portfires  and  table-cover, 
which  by  exposure  to  the. light  have  become  faded  in 
streaks  and  dingy  looking,  may,  after  a  short  period  of 
seclusion,  emerge  almost  as  good  as  new,  and  become 
quite  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  eyes  that  were  so  tired  of 
the  shabbiness  of  "  that  everlasting  old  thing."  The  deli- 
cate evening  robe  which  has  come  to  stain  through  a  mis- 
hap with  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  plate  of  oys- 
ters, may  be  turned  into  some  dark,  rich  shade,  to  be 
used  in  combination  with  fresh  material  for  the  house 
gown  or  promenade  costume.  If  unavailable  for  this,  it 
will  at  least  pay  to  have  it  made  black,  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation skirt  for  the  new  grenadine  or  vailing. 

The  feathers  and  plumes  of  ivory  white,  cream,  salmon, 
or  baby  blue,  that  look  soiled  and  tawdry,  can  be  turned 
from  a  blonde  to  brunette  complexion,  and  made  to  do 
good  service  in  early  fall.  Not  only  these  articles,  but 
almost  everything  in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel,  may  be 
dyed,  even  to  kid  gloves,  though  they  can  only  come  out 
in  funereal  garb  of  black.  Silk,  satin,  wool,  and  velvet, 
damask,  rep,  and  brocatcllc,  gloves,  feathers,  ribbons — 
all  these  things  can  take  on  a  new  lease  of  usefulness  by 
the  aid  of  the  dye-house.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  wom- 
an of  economical  mind  finds  it  an  imiwrtant  factor  in  her 
calculation  of  ways  and  means? 


Where  it  is  feared  that  soap  may  change  the  color  of  an 
article;  as,  for  instance,  scarlet  hosiery  or  lilac  print,  if 
the  garment  be  not  badly  soiled,  it  may  be  cleansed  by 
washing,  without  soap,  in  water  in  which  pared  potatoes 
have  been  boiled.  This  method  will  also  prevent  color 
from  running  in  washing  prints. 

To  prevent  blue  from  running  into  a  white  ground,  dis- 
solve a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  in  a  pailful  of  soft  water, 
add  a  piece  of  lime  the  size  of  an  acorn,  and  soak  the 
garments  in  this  water  two  hours  before  washing.  To 
keep  colors  from  running  in  washing  black  prints,  put  a 
I  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper  in  the  first  water. 


To  make  linen  beautifully  white,  prepare  the  watei 
washing  by  [jutting  into  every  ten  gallons  a  large  ham. 
of  [xjwdered  borax ;  or  boil  with  the  clothes  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

To  remove  tea  stains  from  a  white  cloth,  soak  it  in 
javelk  water,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Put  a  pound  of 
sal  soda  and  five  cents'  worth  of  chloride  of  lime  into  an 
earthen  vessel ;  pour  over  it  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  stir 
well  until  the  sal  soda  is  dissolved,  and  use  the  bath 
warm.  This  is  also  effectual  in  case  of  grass,  tannin,  or 
fruit  stains. 

A  simpler  way  to  remove  grass  stains  is  to  spread  butter 
on  them,  and  lay  the  article  in  hot  sunshine.  Fruit  stains 
upon  cloth  or  the  hands  may  l>e  removed  by  rubbing 
with  the  juice  of  ripe  tomatoes.  If  applied  immediately, 
IKjwdered  starch  will  also  take  fruit  stains  out  of  table 
linen.  Left  on  the  s|x>t  for  a  few  hours,  it  absorbs  every 
trace  of  the  stain. 

For  mildew  stains,  mix  together  soft  soap,  laundry 
starch,  half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Ap- 
ply to  the  mildewed  spots,  and  spread  the  garment  on 
the  grass.  Or  wet  the  linen,  rub  into  it  white  soap,  then 
finely  powdered  chalk ;  lay  upon  the  grass  and  keep 
damp.  Old  mildew  stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
yellow  soap  on  both  sides,  and  afterward  laying  on,  very 
thick,  starch  which  has  been  dampened.  Rub  in  well, 
and  ex|x>se  to  light  and  air. 

There  are  several  effectual  methods  of  removing  grease 
from  cloth.  First,  wet  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  chloro- 
form. Second,  mix  four  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt ;  shake  together  until  the  salt  is 
dissolved,  and  apply  with  a  sponge.  Third,  wet  with 
weak  ammonia  water;  then  lay  a  thin  white  blotting  or 
tissue  paper  over  it,  and  iron  lightly  w  ith  an  iron  not  too 
hot.  Fourth,  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol, 
gin,  and  ammonia. 

Princess  Beatrice's  wedding  dress  is  thus  described  in 
London  Truth:  The  gow*n  for  the  ceremony  is  of 
the  richest  duchesse  satin,  trimmed  with  the  splendid 
Honiton  lace  in  which  the  Oueen  was  married.  The 
front  of  the  dress  has  a  satin  kilting,  over  which  are  fringes 
of  orange  buds,  and  all  the  lace  is  caught  up  with 
large  bunches  of  orange  blossoms.  The  train  is  of 
plain  white  satin,  draped  with  lace.  The  bodice  of  white 
satin  is  cut  low,  and  the  sleeves  are  of  lace.  A  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  waist,  with 
tufts  of  white  heather.  The  vail  is  also  of  Honiton  lace. 
The  "going  away"  frock  is  of  cream  brocaded  crept  dt 
Chint,  trimmed  profusely  with  Irish  lace;  over  it  is  a 
jacket  of  the  same  material,  with  dolman  sleeves.  The 
Princess  wore  a  velvet  bonnet  edged  with  silver  threads 
and  surmounted  by  four  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  white 
osprey  in  the  center.  •  At  the  side  was  placed  a  bunch  of 
white  heather,  which  was  brought  (with  the  bouquet  which 
the  Princess  carried  in  her  hand)  direct  from  Balmoral 
on  the  morning  of  the  wedding.  Heather  is  the  Scotch 
token  of  good  luck. 

The  ancients  had  queer  ideas  about  mourning  for  their 
dead.  The  Egyptian  women  ran  through  the  streets  cry- 
ing, with  their  bosoms  exposed  and  their  hair  disordered. 
The  Lydians  regarded  mourning  as  unmanly,  and  they 
compelled  men  who  went  into  mourning  to  put  on  female 
attire.  In  Greece,  when  a  popular  general  died,  the 
whole  army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes  of  their 
horses.  At  the  present  day  the  Arabian  women  stain 
their  hands  and  feet  with  indigo,  which  they  suffer  to 
remain  eight  days.  They  also  carefully  abstain  from 
milk,  on  the  ground  that  its  white  color  does  not  accord 
with  the  gloom  of  their  minds.  In  China  the  mourning 
color  is  white.  Mourning  for  parents  or  husband  is 
required  by  law,  under  a  penalty  of  sixty  blows  and  a 
years'  banishment.  When  the  Emperor  dies,  his  subjects 
let  their  hair  grow  for  a  hundred  days.  In  the  Fiji 
Islands,  on  the  tenth  day  of  mourning  the  women  scourge 
all  the  men  except  the  highest  chiefs.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  persons  desirous  of  going  into  mourning  paint 
the  lower  part  of  their  faces  black  and  knock  out  their 
front  teeth.  No  doubt  this  causes  a  very  sincere  kind  of 
mourning  for  the  time  being. 


The  old  English  [xisey — a  small  bunch  of  flowers  with 
their  natural  stems  tied  by  a  ribbon — is  one  of  the  poeti- 
cal ideas  recovered  from  the  past,  where  we  must  go  for 
sentiment  and  pretty  notions.  The  posey  was  first  carried 
by  London  ladies  last  year,  and  now  the  court  florists  are 
making  them  up  for  weddings  and  state  drawing-rooms. 
They  must  be  a  relief  from  the  half-bushel  bouquets 
which  are  part  of  full  dress,  and  which  it  really  seems  a 
lady  should  have  somebody  to  carry  for  her.  Posies  are 
made  wholly  from  favorite  flowers — lilies-of-the-valley  in 
their  leaves,  tied  with  soft  white  ribbon;  white  lilac,  and 
I  white  jasmine  with  its  pinnate  leaves;  guelder-rose  and 
lilacs;  mignonette  alone,  tied  with  green  or  white  velvet; 
orchids  or  daffodils;  pink  and  blood-red  roses,  wild  dai- 
sies, buttercups,  wood  violets;  or,  choicest  of  all,  because 
new  to  taste,  brown  and  gold  wall-flowers  tied  with  a  pink 
velvet  bow.  We  have  known  something  of  the  sort  this 
side,  as  the  Boston  bouquet,  which  tic  with  soft  two-inch 
ribbon  with  drooping  bow  and  ends,  and  you  have  a  posey 
for  Corydon  himself.  The  simple  inexpensive  blossoms 
of  the  season  suit  the  idea  better  than  more  costly  ones. 

F.  E.  W. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE  AND  AIR-BRAKES. 


P.Y  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


[Copyright,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved.] 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  August  day,  and 
in  company  with  a  lady  I  was  returning  from  a  long  coun- 
try ramble.  Our  walk,  indeed,  had  been  so  protracted, 
and  we  had  stopped  so  often  to  enjoy  points  of  view  and 
bits  of  color,  that  Miss  Briston  was  very  much  afraid  that 
we  would  not  reach  Hampton — the  village  in  which  we 
lived — before  tea  time.  By  the  regular  road  to  the  village 
we  still  had  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk,  but  there 
was  a  shorter  way,  if  we  chose  to  take  it.  Not  far  ahead 
of  us  a  railroad  crossed  the  road  in  which  we  were  walk- 
ing, and  entered  a  long  and  deep  "  cut."  By  following 
the  track  through  this  excavation  we  should  save  at  least 
a  mile.  I  made  this  proposition  to  Miss  Briston,  and  she 
agreed  to  it,  provided  I  was  sure  that  no  train  would 
come  through  the  cut  while  we  were  in  it.  I  looked  at 
my  watch. 

"  The  five-o'clock  up-train,"  I  said,  "  has  passed  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  there  is  no  other  until  seven.  It  will  be 
perfectly  safe  for  us  to  go  through." 

"  Then  we  will  go  that  way,"  said  my  companion,  "  in- 
stead of  walking  around  that  tiresome  curve  of  a  road." 

The  cut  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the 
contractor  who  had  excavated  it  had  not  wasted  any 
money  by  making  it  wider  than  was  necessary  for  the 
single  track  which  ran  through  it. 

We  were  about  half-way  through  the  cut  when  our  con- 
versation— an  exceedingly  agreeable  one,  to  me  at  least — 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive, 
evidently  at  no  great  distance.  At  this  fearful  sound  we 
came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  looked  at  each  other.  Miss 
Briston  turned  pale. 

"  Let  us  run,"  she  cried. 

I  caught  her  by  the  arm.  "  Wait ! "  I  said.  "  Which 
way  is  it  coming?  " 

"  1  don't  know,"  she  cried ;  "  but,  oh  !  let  us  get  out  of 
this  place ! " 

But  I  still  held  her.  I  must  consider  a  moment.  It 
would  be  dreadful  if  we  were  to  run  the  wrong  way,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  from  which  direction 
the  whistle  came.  I  glanced  about  me.  On  each  side 
the  banks  were  high,  steep,  and  formed  of  loose  earth. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  Miss  Briston  to  escape  that 
way ;  and  more  than  that,  I  felt  convinced  that  we  had" 
not  time  to  run  out  of  the  cut,  even  if  we  went  in  the 
right  direction.  We  were  both  young  and  active,  but  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  is  a  long  way  to  run  with  a  special  ex- 
press train,  such  as  I  was  certain  this  must  be,  close  upon 
one.  A  man  might  lie  back  against»the  bank  and  let  the 
train  pass.  But  this  would  not  do  for  this  dear  girl ;  the 
wind  of  the  rushing  train  might  cause  her  fluttering  gar- 
ments to  be  caught  by  some  projection  of  the  cars;  and, 
besides,  she  would  be  frightened  to  death.  It  did  not 
take  much  time  to  think  all  this,  but  that  left  less  time  in 
which  to  decide  what  to  do. 

But  my  decision  came  quickly.  The  train  must  be 
stopped.  The  engineer  might  see  us  in  time  to  prevent  a 
catastrophe,  but  I  could  not  trust  to  that.  I  must  stop 
the  train  myself.  Luckily  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  greater  part  of  which  was  red,  and  Dora 
carried  a  long  stick  which  I  had  cut  for  her  to  use  as  an 
alpenstock.  Hastily  tying  the  handkerchief  to  one  end 
of  this,  I  thrust  the  point  horizontally  into  the  side  of  the 
embankment,  as  high  up  as  I  could  reach.  Thus  the 
handkerchief  fluttered  out  as  a  danger  signal  in  full  view 
of  an  approaching  engine.  Looking  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  come  I  could  see  a  long  distance 
down  the  track.  But  there  was  no  train  in  view.  It  was 
coming  the  other  way,  and  was  concealed  from  us  by  a 
curve  which  the  railroad  made  just  before  entering  the 
cut. 

Dora  now  became  almost  frantic  with  terror.  "  I  can 
not  stand  here  and  wait  for  it ! "  she  cried.  "  It  won't 
stop;  I  know  it  won't." 

At  this  moment,  looking  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  train,  which  I  believe  I  could  now  hear,  must  ap- 
proach, I  remembered  something  which  gave  me  a  gleam 
of  hope.  In  a  cleft  of  the  hill  through  which  the  cut  was 
made  there  flowed  a  narrow  brook,  which  crossed  the 
road,  or  rather  ran  under  it.  If  we  could  reach  this  spot 
we  might  get  out  one  side  or  the  other.  It  was  quite  a 
little  distance,  and  we  must  run  toward  our  danger.  But 
I  determined  to  try  it ;  otherwise  I  feared  Dora  would  die 
of  nervous  terror.  Hand  in  hand  we  ran,  at  the  top  of 
our  speed,  toward  this  spot  of  possible  safety,  and  just 
as  we  reached  it  we  heard  the  loud  whistle  which  the 
engine  gave  as  it  was  about  entering  the  cut.  But  two 
quick  glances  showed  me  that  the  water-way  was  stopped 
up  on  each  side  by  a  high  picket  fence,  to  prevent  cattle 
straying  on  the  track.  There  was  no  escape  that  way 
from  this  awful  ravine.  Before  us,  however,  was  an  open 
trench,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  through 
which  the  little  brook  crossed  under  the  track. 

"  Jump  down ! "  I  cried  to  Dora,  and  in  an  instant 
down  we  jumped.  Fortunately  the  season  was  a  very  dry 
one  and  there  was  no  water  in  the  trench ;  but  if  there 
had  been  we  should  not  have  thought  of  it.  We  crouched 
low,  and  Dora  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Now  we 


heard  the  roar  of  the  train.  The  ground  trembled,  and 
in  a  moment  the  great  locomotive,  with  thundering  crash 
and  rattle,  passed  over  the  rails  above  us,  and  then  came 
the  cars,  grinding,  rumbling,  and  shaking  the  earth.  I 
supposed  they  would  pass  over  us  in  a  few  moments  and 
be  gone,  but  the  speed  seemed  to  slacken,  the  wheels 
went  slower,  and  presently  the  train  stopped,  with  one  of 
the  cars  directly  over  us.  Looking  up,  we  could  see  part 
of  a  great  truck,  with  its  wheels,  its  springs,  its  rods  and 
its  bars,  all  so  ponderous  and  big  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  break  through  the  beams  which  carried  the  rails  over 
our  trench. 

They  have  seen  my  flag,  I  thought,  and  have  stopped 
the  train.  Confound  those  air-brakes!  If  they  had 
had  the  old-fashioned  brakes  they  could  not  have 
stopped  in  that  short  distance,  and  the  last  car  would 
now  have  passed  away  from  us,  leaving  us  free. 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Dora,  in  a  trembling 
undertone.    "  We  can't  get  out." 

"No,"  said  I,  also  in  a  low  voice.  "We  can  not 
climb  up  among  those  wheels,  and  there's  no  knowing 
when  the  train  might  start  again.  They  will  find  no 
obstruction,  and  will  soon  go  on." 

"I  wish  they  would  hurry,"  whispered  Dora,  whose 
courage  was  returning  to  her.  "And  I  do  hope  nobody 
will  come  and  look  down  into  this  place." 

My  heart  echoed  both  her  wish  and  her  hope. 

Now,  above  us  we  heard  men  talking.  The  speak- 
ers were  probably  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  platform 
of  the  car  above,  and  but  a  little  distance  from  us. 

"  I  don't  see  what  they've  stopped  in  this  cut  for," 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  you  should,"  said  another 
voice,  "  but  a  train  behind  time  is  always  stopping." 

Dora  touched  me  and  whispered: 

"That's  Mr.  Melton  speaking." 

"  Yes,"  I  said, "  I  recognize  the  voice." 

"Well,"  said  the  other  man  above  us,  "we  shall  now 
surely  miss  our  connection,  and  must  stop  all  night  at 
Gainesville." 

"That  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Melton, 
"for  I  intended  to  stop  at  Gainesville  anyway,  and  this 
evening  I  shall  drive  over  to  Hampton,  just  below  here, 
and  make  a  visit  to  a  pretty  gtrl  1  know  there." 

"  Is  it  that  Miss  Briston  that  I  have  heard  you  talking 
about?  "  said  the  other. 

"  The  same,"  replied  Melton. 

"Anything  serious? " 

"Can't  say,"  answered  Melton,  with  a  laugh.  "I'll 
tell  you  the  next  time  I  see  you." 

I  can  not  explain  how  this  conversation  agitated  me. 
I  even  forgot  that  there  was  a  railroad  train  just  above 
me.  Tom  Melton  was  one  of  Dora's  city  friends  who 
had  frequently  visited  her,  and  he  was  the  only  rival  in 
the  world  whom  I  feared.  And  he  was  going  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her!  I  am  a  man  of  quick  resolve,  and 
I  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  saying  something 
I  had  long  wished  to  say  to  Dora.  Once  out  of  this 
trench,  I  knew  not  what  interruptions  I  might  meet  on 
our  way  home,  and  if  I  did  not  speak  out  now  I  might 
never  speak.  A  trench  under  a  railroad  is  certainly  a 
strange  place  in  which  to  declare  one's  love,  but  I  thought 
more  of  time  than  of  place. 

"  Dora,"  I  whispered,  "  before  that  man  visits  you  I 
want  you  to  know  that  1  love  you." 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  before  that  train  moved 
on,  but  if  it  had  been  hours  I  would  not  have  complained. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  told  me,"  was  all  Dora  said,  as  she 
nestled  into  my  arms. 

That  evening  Mr.  Melton  called  at  the  Briston  man- 
sion, but  he  found  me  in  the  parlor  with  Miss  Dora,  and 
as  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  he  was  not  l'ong  in  dis- 
covering that  I  not  only  intended  to  outstay  him,  but  had 
a  right  to  do  so. 

The  conversation  was  a  little  stiff,  and  he  did  not  stay 
very  late ;  but  he  regaled  us  with  an  account  of  a  trick 
which  was  played  on  the  engineer  of  his  train,  already 
behind  time,  by  some  silly  person,  who  stuck  a  stick  with 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  to  it  into  the  side  of  a  cut. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  these  delays,"  he  said,  "I 
might  have  got  over  here,  Miss  Dora,  in  time  to  have  a 
little  walk  with  you  before  dark." 

A  blessing  be  upon  air-brakes!  If  these  cars  had  been 
furnished  with  old-fashioned  brakes,  I  might  not  have 
had  any  Dora.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  this,  but  I 
would  have  been  very  loath  to  trust  that  smooth-speaking 
young  Melton  during  a  propitious  evening  walk  with 
Dora,  when  she  did  not  know  I  loved  her. 


THK  MEMORY  OF-  THE  HEART. 


If  stores  of  dry  and  learned  lore  we  gain, 

We  keep  them  in  the  memory  of  thenrain; 

Names,  things,  and  facts — whate'er  we  knowledge  call — 

There  is  the  common  ledger  for  them  all; 

And  images  on  this  cold  surface  traced 

Make  slight  impression,  and  are  soon  effaced; 

Hut  we've  a  page,  more  glowing  and  more  bright, 

On  which  our  friendship  and  our  love  to  write. 

That  these  may  never  from  the  soul  depart, 

We  trust  them  to  the  memory  of  the  heart. 

There  is  no  dimming,  no  effacement,  there; 

Each  new  pulsation  keeps  the  record  clear; 

Warm,  golden  letters  all  the  tablet  fill, 

Hoi  lose  their  luster  till  the  heart  stands  still. 

Danul  IVcbsUr. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


A  Humble  Hero. — During  the  heavy  fog  that  pre- 
vailed along  the  coast  last  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  cap- 
tains of  inward-bound  vessels,  as  they  cautiously  stood  off 
and  on  outside  the  harbor,  were  surprised  at  the  singular 
note  emitted  by  the  fog-horn  on  the  Farallones.  Not 
that  it  was  any  the  less  distinct,  but  it  seemed  to  possess 
a  quavering  peculiarity  that  was  new  to  practiced  ears. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  were  simply  that  the  machinery 
attached  to  the  steam  syren  at  said  station  suffered  a 
serious  fracture  late  Sunday  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
when  the  heavy  fog  set  in,  it  was  found  impossible  to  give 
the  usual  warning.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  safety 
of  a  score  of  ships  and  their  passengers  depended  upon 
the  working  of  the  syren.  The  keepers  were  frantic  with 
anxiety.  At  the  last  moment  one  of  them  was  seized 
with  an  inspiration.  On  the  island  is  just  one  beast  of 
burden,  old  Peter,  the  centenarian  jackass  that  packs 
the  semi-weekly  load  of  oil  cans  from  the  store-rooms  to 
the  highest  peak,  upon  which  the  light-house  is  situated. 
Peter  is  renowned  for  a  resonant  bray  of  forty-miners'- 
inches  capacity.  He  was  hastily  driven  to  the  summit, 
where  the  keepers  took  four-hour  shifts  in  twisting  his 
tail.  Above  the  breakers'  roar  and  the  whistling  winds 
his  superb  basso  profundo  pealed  across  the  murky  waste 
of  waters,  and  many  a  fog-baffled  skipper,  hearing  that 
timely  warning,  stood  away  from  destruction. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  for 
this  old  gray  hero— this  long-eared  life-saver?  Congress 
has  given  a  pension  to  many  a  less  deserving  jackass,  and 
if  the  authorities  do  not  see  to  it  that  Peter's  path  is  hence- 
orth  strewn  with  thistles,  then  this  alleged  republic  had 
better  come  off  the  nest,  and  stay  off. 


Bor.ps's  Telegraph  Box.— "No,  sir,"  indignantly  re- 
plied old  Judge  Boggs  to  the  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's agent,  "we  don't  want  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  house.  Had  a  District  box  here  once,  and  it  nearly 
ruined  me." 

"  Did,  eh?"  said  the  agent,  calmly,  beginning  to  bore 
holes  in  the  wall  for  screws. 

"  Yes,  sir,  ruined  me.  It  was  a  perfect  nuisance.  It 
took  about  two  days  to  get  anything  you  rang  for,  in  the 
first  place,  and  then,  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  sent  you 
the  wrong  article." 

"Well,  you  see — ahem! — the  enormous  pressure  of 

business  "  continued  the  agent,  fumbling  in  his  bag 

for  a  screw-driver. 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  all  about  that  before,  but  a  machine 
that  can't  hit  it  right  more  than  three  times  out  of  a  pos- 
sible hundred  is  no  good  to  me,"  interrupted  Boggs. 

"  Great  protection  in  case  " 

"  In  case  I'm  absent,  eh?  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that, 
too.  I'll  tell  you  how  that  works.  Last  summer  I  was 
up  in  Stockton  for  a  week,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Boggs,  in  case 
of  thieves,  to  turn  on  a  call  for  the  police.  One  night, 
sure  enough,  she  heard  a  burglar  packing  away  the  silver 
down  in  the  dining-room.  She  rushed  to  the  box,  and 
did  as  directed." 

"  Didn't  the  police  come?  "  casually  asked  the  agent, 
who  had  attached  the  box  and  was  uncoiling  the  wires. 

"  Of  course  not.  If  she  had  rung  for  a  doctor  or  a  ton 
of  coal  she  might  have  got  a  policeman,  perhaps.  As  it 
was,  your  idiotic  company  sent  up  a  hack — a  hack,  mind 
you !  It  arrived  in  about  two  hours.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Boggs  lay  in  fear  of  her  life,  and  having  hysterics  under 
the  bed  clothes." 

"  Didn't  the  robber  go  away  then?"  casually  asked  the 
agent,  who  was  finishing  up  the  job. 

"Go  away!  Of  course  he  did — that's  just  the  cream 
of  the  thing.  By  the  time  the  hack  arrived  he  had  made 
his  selections  of  valuables,  so  he  just  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, had  the  man  drive  him  down  town  with  his  plun- 
der, and  then  told  him  to  charge  the  fare  to  me.  Just 
imagine  the  nerve  of  " 

But  the  agent  had  left  the  bill  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
slid  out. 

And  now  the  folks  who  elected  O'Donnell  Coroner 
"just  for  a  joke,"  are  having  a  little  fun  at  that  official's 
own  expense.  Last  Wednesday  he  received  a  communi- 
cation to  the  effect  that  a  certain  man  out  at  Hayes 
Valley  possessed  some  important  information  concerning 
a  prominent  politician  who  had  been  murdered  under 
the  foulest  circumstances,  and  no  inquest  held.  After 
the  erratic  O'D  had  frantically  driven  about  four  miles 
to  the  address  given,  all  he  found  was  a  literary  citizen 
engaged  in  compiling  a  new  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 


The  big  fire  in  Chicago  was  bad  enough  in  its  way,  but 
the  burning  of  the  hat  factory  in  South  San  Francisco, 
last  Saturday,  was  a  loss  that  was  felt. 

False  Alarm. — A  terrible  odor  pervaded  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  this  week,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing 
directly  fcom  Oakland,  the  impression  prevailed  that  a 
new  scandal  was  being  ventilated  in  that  city.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  another  dead  whale  had  gone 
ashore  on  the  Berkeley  beach  jjthat  was'all. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


For  the  Ladies :  The  latest  thing  in  San  Francisco  can- 
dies is  candied  violets.  These  may  be  procured  at  a 
Kearny  street  candy  store,  at  the  trifling  consideration  of 
two  and  a  half  dollars  per  pound. 

Rather  curious,  is  it  not,  how  many  different  terms  we 
have  for  this  favorite  edible  of  children  and  ladies.  In 
old  England,  you  know,  they  go  vulgarly  by  the  name  of 
"lollypops"  and  "good-goodies."  People  of  greater 
refinement  and  "  cultchaw  "  prefer  the  more  euphonious 
term  "sweets,"  or  "sweetmeats,"  or,  discarding  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  entirely,  avail  themselves  of  the  French 
"  bon-bons"  or  "  conserves."  In  Australia  the  English 
term  "  lollypops"  is  abbreviated,  and  they  become  "  lol- 
lies." It  was -left  to  the  English  schoolboy,  however,  to 
invent  if  not  the  most  euphonious  at  least  the  most  ex- 
pressive name  for  the  object  of  his  delectation,  "sucks." 


Some  men  are  born  great, 

Some  achieve  greatness, 

Some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  rfiem. 

The  lessons  of  Grant's  life  may  be  embodied  in  the  old 
maxim  "  Respice  finem."  When  a  boy,  Grant  was  so  dull 
and  unhandy  that  he  was  termed  by  his  mother  "  Useless  " 
Grant.  Stolid  and  sturdy  as  a  West  Point  student,  he 
gave  no  indications  even  then  of  anything  beyond  medi- 
ocrity. Later  a  waif  and  stray  in  California,  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  friends  as  possessing  neither  push  nor  en- 
ergy. Inwardly,  no  doubt,  they  predicted  that  his  life 
would  be  a  failure,  or  that  at  best  he  would  sink  into  a 
position  of  ignoble  obscurity.  But  "there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs,"  etc.  Years  passed  away,  and  Grant,  an  unknown 
Hoosier,  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Then  suddenly  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  fortune  he  was  borne  to  glory  and  to  fame.  All 
the  military  genius  till  then  latent  in  the  great  General 
sprang  into  life  full-grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  The  boy  is  father  to 
the  man."  General  Grant's  life  affords  a  practical  con- 
tradiction of  this  aphorism.  The  dull  boys  beaten  at 
school  by  their  clever  comrades  often  shoot  ahead  in 
actual  life.  The  tortoise  in  the  right  path  will  beat  a 
racer  in  the  wrong.  We  propose  to  have  something  to 
say  in  our  next  series  of  topical  talks  on  the  subject  of 
"  Illustrious  Dunces,"  in  which  class  we  include  the 
great  General.  But  higher  and  better  than  all  these, 
Grant's  life-story  conveys  a  lesson  of  courage  to  those  who 
are  still  struggling,  and  perhaps  despairing.  To  those 
the  valiant  old  hero's  life-story  conveys  a  pregnant  lesson 
to  never  give  up,  for — 

There  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one; 

And  through  the  chaos  High  Wisdom  arranges 
Ever  success,  if  you'll  only  hold  on. 

Well  did  the  Bard  of  Avon  say : 

We  know  not  what  we  are, 

And  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be. 


Difficult  though  it  may  be  to  occasionally  avoid  tautol- 
ogy, it  was  left  to  a  Montgomery  street  advertising  genius 
to  solve  the  problem,  in  this  wise:  "We  have  now  in 
work  a  fine  stock  of  assorted  men  and  boy's  clothing,"  etc. 
Ye  Gods !  To  have  in  work  a  stock  of  clothing !  But 
mark!  The  ingenious  rhetorician  who  indited  this  little 
gem,  saw  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  "we 
have  now  in  stock  a  fine  stock,"  so  he  spitted  himself  on 
the  Charybdis  we  have  quoted. 


Rather  a  good  story  of  Patti  co.nes  from  England. 
Driving  through  Philadelphia,  she  was  struck  by  the  fine 
voice  of  a  pretty  but  ragged  street  girl.  Taking  a  fancy 
to  her,  she  proposed  to  her  father,  a  rough  carpenter,  to 
take  her  to  Europe  and  have  her  trained  for  the  lyric 
stage.  The  father  consented,  on  receipt  of  a  gratuity. 
Imagine  the  good-natured  diva's  horror  on  reaching 
Liverpool  to  learn  that  the  young  singer  was  a  boy.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  went  back  in  the  next  steamer, 
with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket. 


Among  the  rapid  changes  produced  by  the  new  govern- 
ment in  England,  there  is  one  that  would  furnish  capital 
material  for  a  sensational  feuilkton,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Lord  Chancellor  for  a  Week."  A  few  months  ago  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan  was  advanced  from  the  position  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  Hibernian  woolsack.  Sud- 
denly he  died  on  returning  from  a  royal  levee  at  Dublin 
Castle.  By  Lord  Spencer's  advice  the  government 
appointed  Mr.  John  Naish  his  successor.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Naish  accordingly  invests  in  a  new  wig  and  a  black 
and  gold  gown,  and  appears  on  the  bench;  when 
suddenly,  a  week  after  his  appointment,  out  goes  Glad- 
stone, and  in  come  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  John  Naish  retires 
on  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  life. 

One  of  the  richest  stories  of  cool,  consummate  crimi- 
nal audacity  comes  from  London.  William  Mellor,  after 
procuring  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  from 
a  loan-society, fwith  which J.to  stocki  an  imaginary  farm 


(which  sum,  by  the  way,  he  obtained  by  taking  the  inquiry 
officer  over  somebody  else's  premises  while  the  owner  was 
absent),  wound  up  by  representing  himself  as  dead, 
registering  his  death,  and  obtaining  burial  money  from  a 
lodge  of  Foresters  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  beats 
our  local  friendly  society  swindler.  Notwithstanding  the 
boasted  keenness  of  the  Yankee,  unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  champion  than  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  the  blasted 
Britisher  is  "  on  top."  ' 

It  appears  to  have  become  the  fashion  to  decline  prof- 
fered peerages  and  baronetcies,  with  thanks.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  exit  of  his  ministry,  was  extremely  liberal 
with  his  tips,  throwing  coronets  and  dignities  around  with 
the  most  delightful  profusion.  Yet  we  find  Samuel 
Morlcy  and  Mr.  Philipp  refusing  scats  in  the  upper  house, 
and  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Millais,  two  distinguished  R. 
A.'s,  declining  baronetcies.  Ominous  this  of  an  aristoc- 
racy on  its  last  legs. 

There  were  a  number  of  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  seating  of  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford  in  the 
English  Lord  Chancellor's  chair.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  strange  thing  to  see  a  simple  knight  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Such  an  anomaly  could  not  long  be  allowed.  The 
new  Lord  Chancellor  sat  only  one  day  on  the  woolsack  as 
knight.  Lord  Cranbrook,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  then 
proclaimed  to  the  House  of  Lords :  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
signify  to  the  House  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  create  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Hardinge  Stanley 
Gifford,  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain,  a 
Peer  of  these  Realms."  Then  the  Lord  Chancellor  left 
the  woolsack,  returning  after  awhile  clad  in  the  dingy  red 
robe  slashed  with  ermine,  with  which  it  pleases  the  peers 
to  disguise  themselves  on  state  occasions.  On  his  entry, 
dropping  on  bended  knee,  he  first  laid  the  patent  of  his 
peerage  on  the  throne.  Then,  taking  it  up  again,  he 
carried  it  over  to  the  table,  where  the  clerk  read  it  aloud. 
Having  subscribed  the  oath,  he  was  next  led  by  two 
peers  walking  on  either  side,  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
baron's  bench,  thus  indicating  his  position  as  the  latest  of 
the  barons.  Then  he  was  conducted  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  earl's  bench,  where  he  would  sit  by  virtue  of  his  Lord 
Chancellorship.  Finally  he  wasled  to  the  woolsack.  His 
title  is  Baron  Halsbury. 

A  new  profession  has  been  started  in  Paris,  which  would 
not  be  unadapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  impecunious  but 
brilliant  Bohemians  whom  one  often  encounters  in  this 
country.  The  old  superstition,  existing  from  time  imme- 
morial, against  dining  thirteen  is  well  known.  The  im- 
pending calamity  is  warded  off  in  Paris  by  engaging  the 
services  of  a  professional  diner-out,  his  presence  being 
secured  by  the  trifling  gratuity  of  a  twenty-franc  piece. 
"  One  morning,"  writes  a  well-known  Parisian  anent  this 
unique  fraternity,  "  wishing  to  consult  Roqueplan  about 
a  comedy  I  was  on  the  point  of  offering  to  a  manager,  I 

called  at  the  apartment  occupied  by  him  in  the  Rue  , 

and  found  him  at  his  toilet.  While  he  finished  dressing 
I  amused  myself  by  inspecting  the  heaps  of  visiting  cards 
piled  up  in  a  huge  china  bowl  on  the  mantel -piece.  One 
of  these  particularly  arrested  my  attention ;  it  bore  a  cor- 
ornet,  underneath  which  were  inscribed  the  words : 

'Gustave  de  Crussol, 
'  Quatorzieme, 

'Rue  du  Helder,  No.  — .' 

Qua/orztimel "  I  exclaimed.  'What  on  earth  does 
that  mean? '  -  . 

"  '  Guess,'  said  Nestor. 

"  '  Fourteenth  of  the  name,  perhaps,'  I  suggested. 
" '  Try  again.' 
"  '  I  give  it  up.' 

"  '  You  may  as  well,'  coolly  observed  Roqueplan.  '  It 
has  puzzled  more  heads  than  yours;  but,  like  many  other 
mysteries,  it  is  simple  enough  when  you  have  the  key  to 
it.  Gustave  de  Crussol  is  a  charming  young  fellow.  His 
manners  are  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  his  social 
qualities  undeniable.  He  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  I 
ever  met  with  who  can  talk  well  on  any  subject — as  if  he 
had  made  that  particular  topic  his  special  study.' 

"  'All  this  is  very  well,'  I  remarked,  '  but  it  does  not 
explain  the  term  quatorzibru.' 

"'Iam  coming  to  that,'  said  Nestor.  '  Crussol  is  a 
Sybarite,  and  not  being  blessed  with  the  means  of  grati- 
fying his  taste  for  luxury  and  good  eating,  has  adopted  a 
profession  which  would  be  impossible  anywhere  but  in 
Paris— namely,  that  of  offering  himself  as  a  fourteenth 
guest  at  dinners  where,  by  some  mischance  or  other,  the 
number  of  persons  invited  is  unexpectedly  reduced  or 
augmented  to  thirteen.' " 


The  following  are  a  few  choice  specimens  of  the 
doggerelly  jingle  dignified  by  the  name  of  Land  League 
ballad  poetry.  The  ballads  deal  with  the  land  troubles, 
and  the  political  virtues  of  boycotting  and  non-payment 
of  rent.  Parnell's  impeachment  by  Mr.  Foster  in  Parlia- 
ment, shortly  after  the  Phoenix  park  murders,  is  thus 
referred  to  in  one  of  them  : 

Parnell's  the  man  that  stud  the  scorn 
Of  the  British  lion  and  the  unicorn; 
Undaunted  he  defied  the  coercive,  bragging  lot, 
And  braced  his  manly  heart 
And  hurled  back  the  dart 
Aimed  at  his  name  and  his  good  fame  by  horrid  old  Buckshot. 


Carey  the  informer  is  denounced  with  all  the  veh> 
mence  of  uncultured  virulence : 

Since  man's  creation  till  this  generation, 

Or  since  Adam  on  earth  first  came — 
In  one  whole  million  there's  no  such  villian, 
And  fames  Carey  is  his  name. 

There  are  also  many  lamentations  in  the  choicest  dog- 
gerel over  the  fate  of  the  Phcenix  park  murderers,  joe 
Hrady,  the  greatest  hero  of  them  all,  is  made  to  mourn 
over  his  own  death  : 

Good  Christians  all,  on  you  I  call 

To  hear  my  lamentation; 
Likewise  on  those  who  have  l>ccn  my  foes, 

And  caused  mv  degradation. 
In  my  youth  and  bloom  I've  met  my  doom 

On  the  shameful  gallows-tree; 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  have  to  part 

\\  ith  friends  and  counterec. 

The  following  specimen  celebrates  Tim  Healy's  return 
for  Monaghan : 

Kach  Monaghan  boy  71  id  jump  for  joy, 

And  loud  were  the  hurrays; 
At  the  corner  shop  they  ink  a  drop. 
And  sounded  Tim  Mcaly's  praise. 


NYE'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ORATION. 


/■cl/on'-Citizens:  One  hundred  and  nine  years  have  now 
passed  since  our  forefathers  declared  all  men  to  be  free 
and  equal,  and  began  to  hold  out  inducements  for  the 
oppressed  of  other  climes  to  come  here  and  help  us  kill 
off  the  Indians. 

It  has  been  a  great  success.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  to  a  dying  world  that  all  men  are  fully  equal 
to  all  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  We  point  with  pride 
to-day  to  our  broad  lands,  our  luxuriant  national  debt, 
and  our  steadily  increasing  Mormons.  We  have  only  a 
few  more  Indians  to  wipe  out,  and  then  the  oppressed 
foreigner  will  have  it  all  his  own  way. 

The  men  who  declared  themselves  free  and  independ- 
ent one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago  are  now  no  more. 
Yielding  to  the  great  nervous  strain  incident  to  a  red-hot 
campaign,  they  finally  pined  away  and  died.  As  fore- 
fathers we  can  never  successfully  supply  their  places,  and 
their  untimely  death  has  cast  a  pall  over  this  otherwise 
joyous  occasion. 

To-day.  from  ocean  to  ocean  America  rejoices.  From 
the  humid  Atlantic  to  the  moist  Pacific  the  mighty  can- 
non thunders  forth  a  nation's  exultation,  and  the  smaller 
cannon  is  gathering  in  its  harvest  of  thumbs.  This  is  an 
annual  holidav  and  great  national  thumb  carnival. 

We  rejoice  that  the  idea  of  freedom  suggested  itself  to 
our.  forefathers;  otherwise  we  would  all  be  in  Canada  to- 
day.   Now  only  a  part  of  us  are  there. 

Let  us  not  speak  lightly  of  Canada,  for  some  of  our 
largest  moneyed  men  are  there.  While  we  would  not 
care  to  be  a  part  of  Canada,  it  is  a  good  province*  to 
smuggle  into  or  smuggle  out  of.  It  is  a  good  place  to  stroll 
into  after  banking  hours,  while  the  board  of  directors  are 
in  session. 

One  hundred  and  nine  years  ago  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  I  onlv  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Had  he 
been  less  overbearing  toward  the  infant  colony,  the  young 
men  of  America  would  have  been  drinking  alkali  water 
in  Egypt  to-day.  We  could  have  fought  the  heathen  all 
over  the  globe,  and  left  our  shoulder  blades  to  bleach  in 
anv  clime  we  might  select.  Had  the  royal  tyrant  softened 
a  little  toward  the  struggling  settlements  in  America  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  he  could  have  borrowed  our 
navy  to-dav,  if  he  would  agree  to  take  good  care  of  the 
worms,  and  return  them  in  as  good  order  as  he  found 
them. 

Hut  he  decided  to  do  differently,  and  to-day  he  must 
take  the  bitter  consequences.  Kings  arc  not  always  right. 
They  frequently  get  left.  Of  all  the  many  kings  whom  I 
know  personally,  and  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown 
more  or  less,  there  are  only  four  or  five  u|>on  whosc.judg- 
tnent  I  could  rely  during  a  great  crisis. 

That  is  the  reason  I  very  rarely  go  to  a  crowned  head 
when  I  am  in  trouble. 

I  seek  out  some  tender-hearted  and  unselfish  pawn- 
broker, and  tell  him  all. 

There  is  one  cloud,  fellow-citizens,  which  I  see  with  my 
prophetic  eve,  just  climbing  the  distant  horizon  of  our 
national  existence.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  darken  the 
brightest  day  for  US.  Is  it  the  leprous  Chinaman  or  the 
great  unlaundried  Mormon?  I  hear  you  ask.  Is  it  the 
spoils  system,  under  which  one-half  of  our  people  will 
always  be  happy  and  the  other  half  accursed?  Is  it  the 
kiln-dried,  fire-and-burglar-prool,  wormless  American 
dried  apple  pie  which  is  now  invading  our  happy  homes? 
Is  it  the  baleful  simoom  breath  of  New  England  rum, 
which  would  eat  out  the  vitals  of  a  stone  quarry,  and  go 
back  the  next  day  to  inquire  for  the  old  nitro-glycerinc 
cans? 

Ah,  no,  fellow-citizens;  a  thousand  times  nay.  It  is 
this:  If  our  republican  form  of  government  holds  to- 
gether for  ninety-one  years  more,  we  will  have  to  cele- 
brate again,  and  it  makes  my  head  ache  to  think  of  it.  If 
the  feeling  of  remorse  which  shows  itself  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  after  the  celebration  becomes  intensified  with 
each  succeeding  century,  I  hope  that  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1976, 1  shall  be  out  of  town. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  oration,  fellow-citizens,  with- 
out an  earnest  appeal  to  you  all  to  be  nobler  and  better 
men.  Of  course,  if  you  arc  women  this  will  not  be 
expected;  but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens  by  that  time, 
perhaps,  and  I  earnestly  exhort  all  those  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  to  be  loyal  and  law-abiding.  By  all  means 
be  industrious.  Do  not  wait  for  me,  but  form  habits  of 
industry  at  once,  which  will  cling  to  you  through  life.  I 
am  convinced  by  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects  that  it  is 
a  good  thing.  Rise  early  and  go  about  your  duties  joy- 
ously, and  when  the  morning  meal  is  prepared,  and  all  are 
gathered  about  the  festive  board,  come  andlrap  gently, 
and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  on  the  door  of  myjboudoir.  ,  j 
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THAT  GRAND  JURY. 


A  grand  jury  should  be  like  Cnesar's  wife,  not  only  not 
guilty,  but  above  suspicion.  The  one  recently  impaneled 
in  this  city  is  not  only  not  free  from  suspicion,  but,  both 
in  its  complexion  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  guilt- 
smirched  through  and  through.  Begotten  in  iniquity,  by 
criminal  methods  it  was  fathered  to  do  criminal  acts  for 
criminals,  and  its  career  and  pursuits  no  doubt — unless 
the  sternest  justice  intervene  to  punish — will  be  criminal 
to  the  end.  The  few  good  men  and  representative  names 
drawn  do  not  affect  the  real  issues  nor  palliate  the  crime. 
The  present  grand  jury,  as  it  stands,  is  a  fraud,  a  bastard 
imposition  upon  justice  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco ; 
and  as  such,  decency  and  morality  in  loathing  repudiate 
the  spawn. 

When  crime  invades  the  halls  of  justice,  plants  itself  in 
the  judgment  seats,  and  with  satanic  malice  seeks  to  per- 
petuate its  reign  and  foist  its  viper  brood  upon  the  com- 
munity, it  is  high  time  that  such  community  should  rouse 
itself  and  assert  its  rights.  The  jury  system  has  always 
been  the  boast  and  pride  of  freedom-loving  people.  Pos- 
sibly, there  may  be  something  less  imperfect  than 
the  system,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  and  with 
greater  precision,  perhaps  a  larger  degree  of  perfection 
might  be  developed  advantageously  within  the  system  it- 
self. So  far,  however,  the  jury  system,  as  we  know  and 
inherit  it,  has  been  our  security.  It  is  of  the  people,  for 
them,  and  by  them — the  dispenser,  the  appraiser  and  the 
medium  of  their  certain  rights  and  liberties.  That  it 
should  be  made  by  any  set  of  men  a  vehicle  to  foster  and 
uphold  vice,  to  transport  crime  in  security  and  deposit 
evil-doers  in  peace — against  law  and  order,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  either — this  is  something  no  people  who  prize 
liberty  will  long  tolerate. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  boast  made  in  this  city 
that  the  way  to  "  fix  juries"  was  easy.  Every  one  knows 
what  this  means;  and  by  reflex  knowledge  jury-fixers 
ought  to  understand  that  the  people  may  fix  them,  and 
will,  too,  the  moment  its  appetite  is  whetted  to  the  point 
that  it  must  needs  satisfy  its  craving  with  a  victim.  Cin- 
cinnati !  The  word  and  the  name,  by  association,  mean 
peace  and  peaceful  pursuits;  but  we  know  by  experience 
that  these  have  been  translated  to  signify  blood,  and  riot, 
and  popular  uprising — turning  into  solitudes  places  where 
before  stood  courts  of  law  propped  up  by  injustice,  and 
whose  tenants  were  grand  juries  from  just  such  equally 
wicked  loins  and  ill-tempered  sources  as  those  of  the 
bosses  of  San  Francisco. 

The  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  a  people  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  fullness  and  perfection  of  this  integrity  can 
not  be  maintained  unless  the  jury  share  with  the  bench 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  both  by  the  court  and  the 
people.  The  judge  is  the  expounder  of  the  law;  he 
voices  its  decisions.  The  jury  is  the  inspiration  of  seven- 
tenths  of  these  decisions.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
will  judge  or  jury  be  competent  in  that  final  action  which 
secures  justice,  which  punishes  crime,  which  upholds 
virtue,  unless  both  have  their  origin  in  rectitude  and  a 
pure  fount?  If  both  spring  from  corruption,  will  not  cor- 
ruption taint  all  they  touch,  all  they  pursue,  all  they  judge 
and  sentence?  Undoubtedly. 

Our  grand  jury  to-day  in  this  city  is  a  creature  of  Boss 
Buckley,  his  methods,  and  his  henchmen.  Our  local 
system  of  government,  as  administered,  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  disgrace  and  an  outrage  against  every  idea  of  law 
and  order,  not  to  name  justice  and  common  rectitude. 
How  long  will  the  people  stand  it?  A  patient  and  long- 
waiting  people  are  we,  but  in  proportion  to  our  mildness 
is  our  wrath ;  and  when  this  shall  be  aroused  Boss  Buck- 
ley and  his  heelers  may,  like  Tweed  and  his  in  their  day, 
awake  to  find  the  waters  of  the  deluge  sweeping  over 
them,  with  no  ark  in  view  to  save  them  from  their  de- 
served destruction. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  Jewish  philanthropist,  died 
at  Ramsgate,  England,  on  Tuesday  last,  closing  a  life 
that  spanned  more  than  a  century.   Sir  Moses  was  re- 


markable not  so  much  for  his  great  wealth  as  for  the  use 
he  made  of  it.  His  long  life  is  a  record  of  benefactions, 
public  and  private;  of  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  own  race  in  other  lands;  of  unwearied  kindness  to  the 
poor  of  every  country.  He  wad  a  most  successful  mer- 
chant, and,  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  money,  his  example 
might  well  be  imitated  by  the  millionaires  of  other  nations. 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  be  mourned  the  world  over. 
Men  of  wealth  and  true  benevolence  are  not  so  plenty 
that  one  can  die  and  not  be  missed.  In  Sir  Moses  the 
greatest  of  them  is  gone. 


"  MORALS "  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.,  has  written  a  book. 
It  bears  the  seductive  title  of  Primer  of  Morals,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted  it  to  guide  the  rising 
generation  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  text-book  in  the  public  schools.  Whether 
the  members  of  the  board  read  the  book  before  they 
adopted  it  is  an  open  question.  For  the  sake  of  their 
reputation  as  men  of  intelligence  we  trust  they  did  not. 
Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.,  might  write  such  a  book, 
and  because  he  wrote  it  think  it  good ;  but  that  any  one 
beside  Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.,  should  think  it  good 
— after  reading  it— argues  a  serious  deficiency  in  his  brain. 

Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.,  has,  it  is  true,  committed 
no  crime  by  writing  his  book,  nor  have  the  Board  of 
Education  done  any  grievous  harm  by  thrusting  it  on  the 
defenseless  public  school  children.  The  book  is  not 
vicious,  except  in  construction;  nor  is  it  harmful,  except 
as  a  model  of  style.    It  is  merely  trash. 

Why  the  book  is  called  a  Primer  of  Morals  is  a  point 
that  its  author  fails  to  explain  with  any  clearness.  The 
substance  of  the  work  is  not,  as  he  claims,  an  "  attract- 
ive "  discussion  of  morals,  but  is  an  involved  and  abstruse 
presentation  of  the  truisms  of  political  economy.  It  is 
hard  to  see  the  exact  object  of  this  subterfuge.  If  Mr.  Lev- 
erson had  endeavored  to  present  the  facts  of  political 
economy  under  the  guise  of  a  thrilling  romance,  we 
should  have  considered  it  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
interest  the  young  in  an  important  but  unattractive  study; 
but  the  science  of  morals  has  not  the  slightest  advantage 
over  the  science  of  economics  in  this  regard.  However, 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  author's 
choice  of  title  if  his  work  was  likely  to  afford  instruction  to 
anybody.  Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.,  has  evidently 
written  his  book  under  the  remarkable  hallucination  that 
a  child  is  a  fool  with  a  fully  developed  intellect.  Mr. 
Leverson  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  on  this  point.  The 
success  of  such  magazines  as  St.  Nicholas  shows  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  address  children  as  fools ;  but  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  assault  a  de- 
fenseless pupil  with  a  sentence  like  the  following:  "  The 
quantity  of  the  commodities  he  needs,  which  he  will  be 
able  to  procure  (skill,  industry  and  economy  being  sup- 
posed equal),  will  be  proportioned  to  the  judgment  he  has 
exercised  in  supplying  the  wants  of  others."  The  person 
that  can  understand  such  a  sentence  on  a  first  reading 
has  got  beyond  the  need  for  an  elementary  manual  of 
political  economy. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Leverson  to  state  that  the  views 
of  political  economy  he  has  expressed  are  usually  sound, 
and  the  definitions  are  mostly  those  that  are  accepted  by 
the  best  writers.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  teach 
any  revolutionary  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  wages,  in- 
terest, rent,  labor  or  capital.  Where  points  are  in  dispute 
he  has  prudently  left  them  alone.  Mr.  Leverson's  trouble 
is  not  with  his  ideas,  but  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  book. 
The  practice  of  expressing  the  most  elementary  ideas  in 
the  longest  words  that  can  be  found,  unfits  it  for  a  text- 
book for  children,  and  the  affectedly  familiar  style  of 
writing — suggesting  to  the  reader  an  elephant  treading 
among  eggs — combined  with  the  elementary  character 
of  the  ideas,  renders  it  useless  to  any  one  else. 

So  long  as  the  author  confines  himself  to  political 
economy  he  makes  no  serious  blunder,  but  when  he  strays 
by  chance  into  the  field  of  morals,  he  is  in  trouble  at 
once.  His  thoughts  on  the  science  of  government  and 
the  organization  and  protection  of  society  have  led  him 
to  a  remarkable  conclusion — so  remarkable,  in  fact,  that 
he  emphasizes  it  with  italics :  "No  police  can  be  so  efficient 
as  that  ttthich  the  well-trained  citizen  carries  always  with 
him — his  O7on  conscience."  Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A., 
has  neglected  to  inform  us  in  what  manner  a  man's  own 
conscience  is  going  to  protect  him  from  robbery  or  mur- 
der. We  humbly  submit  that  a  man's  conscience  is  of  no 
more  use  for  such  a  purpose  than  his  hat  or  his  boots.  If 
Mr.  Leverson  can  prove  his  assertion,  he  will  have  estab- 
lished a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  right-doing ;  and 


it  is  his  duty  to  give  his  demonstration  at  once  to  the 
world. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  author  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  the  matter.  A  man's  conscience  can  not  protect 
him  from  other  men,  but,  in  case  it  be  a  good  one,  it 
protects  other  men  from  him.  What  the  author  evidently 
wished  to  enforce  was  the  very  common-place  and  self- 
evident  proposition  that  if  every  one  could  be  trained  to 
respect  life  and  property  no  one  need  fear  murder  or  rob- 
bery. It  would  not  occur  to  an  ordinary  person  that  this 
needed  any  elaborate  demonstration,  or  was  worthy  the 
distinction  of  italics. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Primer  of  Morals  does  not  accom- 
plish its  object.  It  should  never  have  found  a  place  in 
the  list  of  books  for  the  public  schools.  The  subject  of 
"  Morals"  is  too  important  to  be  slighted,  or  to  be  treated 
in  this  fashion.  The  morals  enforced  by  the  copy-books 
are  much  more  effect  ive  than  the  labored  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Leverson,  Dr.  Ph.,  M.  A.  They  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  plainness,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Leverson. 


THE  KITCHEN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


The  breadwinners  of  the  human  race  have  successively 
adopted  the  rude  weapons  of  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and 
the  iron  ages,  before  acquiring  the  finished  instruments  of 
modern  toil  and  warfare.  But  the  weary  breadmakers  of 
the  race,  too  absorbed  in  their  homely  duties  to  study 
methods  for  their  own  release,  for  long  centuries  pursued 
the  tiresome  treadmill  of  their  daily  duties,  equipped  with 
the  same  primitive  utensils.  Only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  the  fertile  brains  of  men  been  turned  to 
the  needs  of  the  women  laboring  at  their  own  domestic 
hearths ;  and  among  scores  of  minor  inventions  designed 
to  relieve  their  labors,  have  been  evolved  two  undisguised 
blessings — the  sewing  machine  and  the  gas  stove. 

The  primary  effect  of  all  such  improvements  is  extremely 
demoralizing.  The  sewing  machine,  with  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  ruffling,  plaiting,  tucking,  braiding,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  furbelows  generally,  has  produced  more  weak 
backs  and  broken-down  more  constitutions  than  it  has 
saved  among  the  women  of  the  present  generation.  The 
gas  stove,  during  the  early  days  of  its  introduction  into 
the  household,  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  Enchanted 
by  its  magical  processes  and  its  almost  infinite  culinary 
possibilities,  the  industrious  housewife  hangs  over  it  from 
morning  until  night,  filling  her  larder  with  all  sorts  of 
alluring  dainties,  inviting  the  joint  fiends  of  indigestion 
and  dyspepsia  to  hold  high  carnival  in  her  home.  Grown 
people  as  well  as  children  must  have  their  season  of  play 
with  new  toys,  before  reducing  them  to  systematic  and 
intelligent  usage.  Only  when  the  gas  stove,  like  the 
sewing  machine,  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  will  its  value 
as  a  money  and  labor  saving  invention  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  happiest  results  attending  upon  this  lightening  of 
domestic  labor  give  the  least  outward  sign.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  physical  frame  is  relieved  from  the  sore 
pressure  of  prosaic  duty,  and  a  healthful  quantity  of  out- 
door exercise  becomes  possible ;  but  the  division  of  her 
cares  has  a  higher  and  better  significance.  With  every 
item  of  drudgery  lifted  from  her,  new  and  nobler  possi- 
bilities arise.  More  leisure  for  the  beautification  of  her 
home,  renewed  patience  and  strength  for  the  training  of 
her  children,  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  truer 
companionship  for  her  husband,  the  ability  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  her  neighbor,  cooperation  in  worthy 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  community  in  which 
she  lives — these  are  a  few  of  the  worthy  interests  which 
are  destined  to  supplant  the  old  routine  of  irksome 
domestic  duties.  It  is  easy  to  foretell  events  which  are 
already  swiftly  crowding  upon  us,  and  which  are  merely 
typical  of  what  has  already  transpired  in  the  past.  One 
by  one,  various  homely  tasks  have  been  taken  from  the 
hands  of  individual  workers,  and  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  many.  The  great  manufactories  which  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  our  country  are  vast  cooperative  estab- 
lishments. Cobbling,  weaving,  and  other  processes,  once 
regarded  as  essential  adjuncts  of  an  economic  household, 
are  now  produced  at  immense  advantage  to  the  individual 
consumer.  Already  household  illumination  is  derived 
from  outside  sources.  Baking,  washing,  and  preserving 
fruit,  are  done  outside  the  household.  In  time  meats  will 
be  roasted,  vegetables  prepared,  and  tables  set,  on  the 
same  economic  plan  of  cooperation;  and  sweeping, 
scrubbing,  dishwashing,  and  kindred  tasks,  are  destined  to 
be  superseded  by  new  inventions  or  eliminated  altogether 
from  the  round  of  household  duties. 

To  what  notions  may  be  attributed  the  sudden  interest 
in  kitchen  work  exhibited  by  masculine  inventors,  it  is  not 
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the  province  of  the  present  article  to  discuss.  Whether 
they  are  ruled  by  considerations  of  sympathy,  economy, 
or  greed  of  gain,  the  fact  remains  that  the  inventive  capac- 
ity of  men  of  genius  is  being  directed  to  the  field  of 
domestic  labor.  A  slow  but  gradual  emancipation  is  tak- 
ing place. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  possession  of  a 
kitchen  in  any  private  family  will  cease  to  be  a  necessity, 
and  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  whimsical  luxury.  A 
hundred  years  from  now  the  dainty  gas  range  of  to-day 
will  be  preserved,  like  the  spinning  wheel,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  reviving  pleasant,  old-time  associations.  A  dining- 
room,  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  will  constitute  the  domi- 
cile of  future  generations. 


A  NATIONAL  MAUSOLEUM. 


There  is  just  now  a  loud  call  for  a  national  resting  place 
for  our  illustrious  dead.  One  of  the  most  solemn  yet 
attractive  places  in  England  is  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  ashes  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  warriors,  and  men  of 
letters  of  England,  are  buried.  The  United  States  is  a 
young  nation,  but  there  are  enough  great  men  in  its 
history  to  render  sacred  a  building  consecrated  to  their 
memory.  Our  heroes  are  now  scattered,  and  if  their  rest- 
ing places  are  known,  they  are  scarcely  marked  by  a  stone. 
We  all  know  that  Washington  lies  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
that  Lincoln  is  buried  at  Springfield,  but  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  tell  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  sailors  who  have  made  our  history. 

The  choice  of  a  New  York  pleasure  ground  for  the 
burial  place  of  the  great  man  who  has  just  gone  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  national  mausoleum.  The  thought 
that  the  last  resting  place  of  a  national  hero  is  to  be  made 
an  advertisement,  is  to  be  held  up  as  one  of  the  New 
York  attractions,  like  the  Bartholdi  statue,  or  the  "great 
bridge,"  or  any  other  curiosity,  is  not  comforting  to  patri- 
otic Americans  of  other  places,  however  much  it  may 
flatter  the  pride  of  New  York.  There  are  more  appropri- 
ate places  for  the  dead  warrior,  even  now.  In  the  soldiers' 
cemetery  at  Washington,  or  the  burial  ground  at  West 
Point,  he  would  rest  with  comrades  who  followed  him 
through  the  war.  But  in  New  York  he  is  surrounded  only 
by  the  great  sordid  city,  where  he  fell  among  thieves  and 
was  robbed. 

We  trust  that  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  next  Congress.  This  country  is  great  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  show  the  last  respect  of  a  national  resting- 
place  to  her  illustrious  sons,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better. 


Householders  who  are  annoyed  by  telegraph  wires  at- 
tached to  their  houses  in  any  of  the  innumerable  ways 
the  companies  have  found  for  committing  trespass,  may 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Western  Union  Company  itself,  in 
providing  a  remedy.  The  value  of  the  example  is  some- 
what lessened  by  the  fact  of  its  being  given  in  New  York, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  worth  trying.  The  Western  Union 
a  few  weeks  since  became  possessed,  by  an  alleged  pur- 
chase, of  the  wires  of  a  rival  company,  and  threatened  to 
remove  them.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  wires  were  so  inextricably 
mixed  with  those  of  another  company  that  to  remove  one 
set  without  interfering  with  the  other  was  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  other  company  was  taking  measures  to  protect 
its  rights,  when  the  Western  Union  solved  the  whole 
matter  by  cutting  all  the  wires  off  the  building  of  the 
company  it  had  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  Judge  Don- 
ohue  ertjoined  the  rival  company  from  interfering  with 
the  Western  Union,  and  it  was  consequently  left  "  out 
and  injured,"  with  its  wires  down,  and  no  way  of  getting 
them  up  again.  The  Western  Union  now  adds  insult  to 
injury  by  offering  to  restore  the  wires  if  the  other  com- 
pany can  prove  that  they  were  legally  there.  This  valu- 
able example  might  well  be  imitated  by  the  enterprising 
householder  that  has  had  his  domestic  quiet  invaded  by 
the  minions  of  a  soulless  telegraph  company  who  have 
attached  their  wires  to  his  cornices  or  his  chimney.  If 
he  should  divert  his  leisure  hours  by  cutting  the  wires, 
and  then  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  them  from  being 
put  up  again,  he  might  start  a  movement  of  some  practical 
value.  The  telegraph  company  would  probably  object, 
but  he  could  still  follow  the  example  of  the  Western 
Union  by  informing  its  officers  that  he  would  willingly 
replace  their  wires  whenever  they  could  prove  their  legal 
right  to  the  use  of  his  roof.  If  our  courts  should  then 
show  as  much  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  public 
as  they  have  shown  for  the  wishes  of  corporations,  we 
could  look  to  the  early  removal  of  overhead  wires,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  underground  system. 


It  is  evident  that  our  courts  still  take  pleasure  in  punch- 
ing holes  in  the  constitution.  A  superior  court  of  the 
state  has  just  ordered  the  Controller  to  pay  one  of  the 
claims  under  the  Drainage  Act.  No  honest  citizen  can 
learn  of  this  decision  without  indignation  and  alarm,  for 
it  is  a  plain  warning  that  he  can  be  robbed  under  cover  of 
the  law.  The  original  Drainage  Act  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  claims  for  work 
done  under  its  authority  were  therefore  void.  At  the 
time  of  the  decision  the  claims  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Had  the  Act  been 
constitutional,  one-fourth  of  this  sum  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  state,  and  the  balance  by  the  counties  imme- 
diately interested.  As  neither  the  state  nor  the  counties 
were  legally  liable  for  any  part  of  the  sum,  the  drainage 
speculators  captured  the  late  Legislature,  and  induced  it 
to  pass  a  bill  to  pay  the  whole  amount — the  bills  against 
the  counties  as  well  as  those  against  the  state.  A  supe- 
rior court  has  now  decided  that  the  appropriation  is  law- 
ful; that  the  Legislature  can  pay  out  money  for  work  it 
could  not  legally  order  done.  If  this  decision  is  sus- 
tained the  major  part  of  the  constitution  is  nullified.  A 
state  constitution  is  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  state 
government.  Its  province  is  to  say  what  shall  not  be 
done,  and  its  most  important  command  is  that  the  Legis- 
lature shall  not  spend  money  for  unwarranted  purposes. 
With  this  provision  overthrown,  the  Treasury  and  the  tax- 
payer are  at  the  mercy  of  any  band  of  thieves  that  can  con- 
trol a  legislature.  Will  the  Supreme  Court  now  reverse 
its  former  decision,  and  complete  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution? 


A  prominent  weekly  of  this  city  has  secured  the  unen- 
viable notoriety  of  being  the  only  paper  in  the  country 
that  did  not  consider  Grant's  death  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  annihilation  of  Monsignor  Capel 
and  the  Catholic  church  was  a  matter  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  the  editor  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
sad  event  until  his  paper  was  out.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
but  the  world  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  a  man  who 
is  so  occupied  in  "  viewing  with  alarm  "  the  ancient  hor- 
rors of  the  Inquisition  that  he  can  not  notice  the  death  of 
our  greatest  warrior.  There  are  not  wanting  cynics  to 
suggest  that  the  editor  in  question  was  ruled  by  the  lowest 
of  personal  motives  in  his  silence.  We  will  do  him  the 
justice  of  believing  that  he  had  other  reasons.  Even 
Grant's  enemies — and  he  had  many — have  paid  to  his 
memory  a  prompt  tribute  of  respect;  and  even  the  rabid 
southern  journals  have  honored  themselves  and  the  dead 
with  the  "  turned  rule  "  of  mourning. 


If  there  is  one  time  that  should  be  sacred  from  the  pry- 
ing inquisitiveness  of  Jenkins,  it  should  be  the  mournful 
days  that  follow  a  family  bereavement.  Of  all  the  dis- 
gusting performances  of  the  press  in  the  illness  and 
death  of  General  Grant,  nothing  has  been  in  worse  taste 
than  the  description  of  the  dresses  Mrs.  Grant  and  her 
daughter  are  to  wear  at  the  funeral.  The  descriptions 
have  been  telegraphed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  an  enterprising'and  shameless  press  has  been 
found  to  pay  for  them  and  print  them.  There  are  some 
occasions  where  decency  should  go  before  enterprise. 


The  Chronicle 's  proposal  that  a  memorial  statue  of 
Grant  be  erected  in  Golden  Gate  park  is  worthy  of  hearty 
support.  The  respect  and  affection  in  which  the  dead 
chieftan  is  held  is  shown  in  mourning  emblems  on  every 
street.  That  it  may  take  some  more  permanent  form  than 
a  liberal  display  of  black  and  white  cloth  is  a  general 
wish,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  mon- 
ument and  statue.  The  memorial  of  Garfield  has  found 
place  in  the  park,  and  it  can  be  most  fittingly  followed  by 
that  of  the  soldier-President  who  has  just  died. 


Are  the  police  aware  that  a  re-print  of  the  Pall  Mall  I 
Gazelle  obscenities  is  being  exposed  for  sale  on  the  book- 
stands of  this  city?  Is  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
obscene  literature  a  dead  letter?  The  Gazelle  exposures 
may  have  had  a  flimsy  excuse  for  publicity  in  London, 
but  there  is  none  here. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  F1NGAL  BUCHANAN. 

Among  the  distinguished  artists  abroad  who  claim  San 
Francisco  as  their  home  Henri  Rouillier's  name  seems 
destined  to  have  a  prominent  place.  His  earlier  works 
were  works  of  promise;  his  last  is  one  of  fulfillment. 
This  picture,  which  is  destined  to  excite  some  interest, 
has  but  recently  been  sent  from  Paris.  It  is  at  present  in  I 
the  possession  of  M.  Raphael  Weill,  and  may  be  seen  at 


I  the  White  House.   Arrangements  will  shortly  be  ma. 
have  it  publicly  exhibited  at  one  of  the  local  galleries, 
is  a  large  oil  painting  containing  a  single  female  figi 
and  is  called  "  The  Goat-Keeper." 

What  would  the  French  artists  do  if  there  were  no 
peasants?  If  I  were  to  write  a  French  dictionary  I  should 

j  say :  "  Peasants— a  class  of  people  preserved  by  the 
government  for  pictorial  purposes."  To  judge  from  a 
Salon  catalogue,  there  are  no  peasants  in  France  who  do 
anything  save  posing.    Think  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to 

!  French  art  if  the  artists  should  increase  and  multiply  until 
there  were  not  enough  peasants  to  go  around!   The  joke 

'  of  it  all  is  that  people  who  have  not  seen  the  French 

I  peasants  for  themselves  can  not  possibly  know  what  they 
look  like.  You  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  peasants 

j  of  Jules  Breton,  for  example,  but  you  will  find  them 
quite  unlike  those  of  any  one  else.  Every  artist  has  his 
own  race  of  peasants,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  paintings. 
For  instance,  the  large,  laborious,  biblical  peasants  of 
Millet  do  not  resemble  the  smooth,  allegorical  ones  of 
Jean  Baudry,  or  the  sweet  pink-and-white  ones  of  Bou- 
guereau,  or  the  clumsy,  dead-in-earnest  ones  of  Bastien- 

|  Lepage,  or  the  wet,  ugly,  slippery  ones  of  Ulysse  Butin. 
One  might  multiply  the  list  until  it  included  the  name  of 
every  French  artist  living  or  dead.  For  all  the  individual 
differences,  there  are  prevailing  fashions  in  peasants  as  in 
everything  else.  In  the  older  times  it  was  considered 
good  to  idealize,  to  surround  everything  with  a  halo.  I 
think  it  was  Millet  who  started  the  fashion  of  painting 
peasants  au  nature/,  dingy  as  to  apparel,  bent  in  figure, 
grimy  with  labor,  and  awkward  in  big  wooden  shoes. 
The  dignity  of  labor  is  all  very  well,  but  the  world  has 
lately  begun  to  protest  against  ultra-realism.  Reality  is 
reality,  they  say,  and  art  is  art.  Let  us  leave  the  ugly 
and  the  grotesque  to  pass  away  unrecorded,  and  perpetuate 
only  the  beautiful. 

Young  Rouillier's  "  Goat-Keeper,"  who  is  a  peasant  girl 
of  Brittany,  is  just  sufficiently  realistic  to  suit  the  latest 
art  dogmas.  She  is  not  hideous  with  generations  of  toil, 
neither  is  she  doll-like.  She  is  simply  a  flesh  and  blood 
girl  of  most  attractive  prettiness — a  sort  of  ideal  reality. 
Here  costume  is  rude  yet  clean,  and  worn  with  an  air  of 
coquettish  smartness.  She  wears  instead  of  the  hideous 
sabots  neat  slippers,  in  which  her  comely  feet  are  planted 
with  a  solidity  that  savors  of  thorough  drawing.  The 
interest  of  the  picture  centers  in  the  girl's  face,  which, 
with  its  limpidly  clear  complexion,  is  absolutely  bewitch- 
ing. The  pet  goat  by  her  side  is  so  cleverly  painted  that 
one  can  almost  see  him  wiggle  his  stump  of  a  tail  with 
enjoyment,  as  he  browses  on  his  feast  of  apple  blossoms. 
The  meadow,  the  old  barn,  the  blossoming  fruit-trees  and 
the  glimpse  of  the  distant  woodland,  all  confirm  the 
impression  of  spring-like  beauty  and  freshness  that  the 
picture  produces.  If  young  Rouillier  continues  to  paint 
such  pure  and  pretty  sentiments  as  these,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  people  can  help  buying  his  pictures.  "The  Goat- 
Keeper  "  is  a  painting  one  would  like  to  live  with  and  see 
every  day. 

Keith  is  getting  rapidly  to  work  in  his  new  studio.  His 
first  portrait  will  probably  be  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  purchased  his  large  painting 
of "  Clear  Lake."  Keith's  return  has  proved  as  antici- 
pated— a  positive  advantage  to  art  in  San  Francisco. 
Sales  are  better,  and  the  whole  outlook  has  improved. 
Artists  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  any  activity  in  sales,  no 
matter  on  whose  account,  improves  the  condition  of  the 
market.  Picture  buying  is  something  of  an  epidemic  in 
its  nature,  and  when  once  started  it  is  sure  to  spread. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  L'Aubiniere  are  proving  themselves 
valuable  members  of  the  art  community.  Madame  de 
L'Aubiniere's  late  success,  "  Parthenia,"  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  M.  de  L'Aubiniere's  "  Woodland 
Scene  in  Alameda  "  is  a  very  important  work.  It  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  seen  it.  A  more  characteristic  California  landscape 
was  never  painted.  He  has  lately  finished  another  large 
picture,  a  marine,  taken  from  a  point  of  view  near  the  Cliff 
House.  It  was  painted  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  only 
those  who  know  how  windy  it  is  in  California  summer  time 
can  realize  what  that  means.  But  the  artist  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  heroic  effort,  for  he  has  painted  into  the 
picture  the  same  bracing  breeze  that  blew  sand  into  the 
sea-foam  on  his  canvas.  The  clear,  transparent  California 
atmosphere  breathes  from  the  painted  scene,  and  one  can 
almost  smell  the  salt  spray  and  watch  the  flow  of  the  lone 
eddies  on  the  beach.  M.  de  L'Aubiniere's  method  should 
commend  itself  to  some  of  the  lazy  and  less  efficient  ones 
in  the  profession.  His  example  can  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good. 

Henry  Alexander  is  actively  engaged  in  painting  por- 
traits. He  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  catching  a  likeness, 
and  a  deft  way  of  treating  characteristic  faces.  His  por- 
traits of  the  aged  parents  of  Mr.  I,.  Hirsch  were  admirable 
in  their  way,  and  now  he  has  just  finished  a  similar  and 
equally  good  pair — portraits  of  the  parents  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
Samuels.  In  his  leisure  hours  Alexander  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  an  Indian  girl,  who  is  in  silhouette 
against  an  old  stone  wall,  and  who  is  made  picturesque 
with  a  nose-ring  and  other  barbaric  decorations. 

Hill  will  have  some  important  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
at  the  Mechanics'  Fair. 

Norton  Bush  will  take  a  prominent  part  as  manager 
and  contributor  in  the  art  department  of  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento. 

All  the  artists  are  busy,  and  the  summer  sketches 
promise  great  things  for  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition 
at  the  Art  Association  in  November. 


in 
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A  Neiv  England  Conscience,  by  Belle  C.  Green,  is  a 
religious  novel  which  deals  with  phases  of  the  old  ortho- 
dox faith  and  the  newer  religious  ideas.  The  story  is 
published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Tlie  Treatment  of  Opium  Addiction,  by  J.  B.  Mattison, 
M.  D.,  is  mainly  a  paper  presented  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  of  which  the  author 
is  a  member.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  taste- 
fully bound  in  cloth.  From  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    A.  L.  Bancroft  «S:  Co.,  agents. 

The  midsummer  number  of  the  Century  opens  with  a 
lively,  anecdotal  account,  by  Henry  Eckford,  of  life  at 
"  Camp  Grindstone,"  the  summer  meeting-place  for 
games  and  races  of  the  American  Canoe  Association,  in 
the  Thousand  Islands.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  W. 
A.  Rogers,  who  is  a  follower  of  the  sport  which  he  spirit- - 
edly  depicts.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  his  picturesque  series 
on  Italian  cities,  writes  of  his  walks  through  Siena,  illus- 
trated from  Pennel's  etchings  and  pen-and-ink  sketches. 
The  papers  on  "Typical  Dogs "  this  month  include  the 
water-spaniel,  the  collie,  the  fox-terrier,  and  the  Scotch 
deer-hound.  Fiction  for  the  number  embraces  "A  Story 
with  a  Hero,"  by  James  T.  McKay,  the  concluding  part 
of  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  by  W.  D.  Howells, and 
the  seventh  part  of  the  "  Bostonians,"  by  Henry  James. 
A  paper  "On  Hotel-keeping — Present  and  Future"  is 
contributed  by  George  lies.  The  War  Series,  besides 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  recollections  of  "A  Virginia  Girl 
in  the  First  Year  of  the  War,"  which  has  a  story  interest 
in  its  picture  of  southern  ways,  contains  papers  by  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter  on  Malvern  Hill — "  The  Last  of 
the  Seven  Days'  Battles"— and  another  chapter  of  the 
"  Recollections  of  a  Private." 

St.  Nicholas  for  August  is  a  great  out-of-doors  number. 
The  first  story,  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  frontispiece  pic- 
ture by  R.  B.  Birch,  is  entitled  "  Little  Dame  Fortune," 
and  tells  how  a  little  girl  who  wandered  away  out  of  doors 
once  made  an  artist's  fortune.  Helen  Gray  Cone  goes 
with  us  into  the  the  woods  and  sings  about  "A  String  of 
Birds'  Eggs";  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Gregory  up  among  the 
Catskills  explains  how  some  little  children  there  reversed 
the  seasons,  and  went  "  Cpasting  in  August  ";  Laura  E. 
Richards  takes  us  for  "A  Pleasant  Walk  "  in  the  fields, 
and  Grace  F.  Pennypacker  poetically  interprets  to  us 
"  What  the  Flowers  Said."  Then  Mary  Hallock  Foote 
gives  us  a  whiff  of  salt  air  in  "A  '  Constitutional '  on  the 
Beach,"  where  we  can  watch  the  flight  of  "The  Great 
Blue  Heron  "  with  Celia  Thaxter,  make  "A  Water  Mu- 
seum "  under  the  direction  of  G.  E.  Channing,  or  go  in 
bathing  with  "  The  Brownies  at  the  Seaside."  The  in- 
stallments of  the  serials,  too,  all  take  us  into  the  open  air 
— E.  P.  Roe,  in  "  Driven  Back  to  Eden,"  a-harvesting 
on  the  Hudson;  William  M.  Baker,  in  "  Sheep  or  Sil- 
ver?" at  one  jump  from  grazing  in  Texas  to  prospecting 
in  Colorado;  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge, in  "  His  One  Fault," 
stops  us  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  drive,  to  let  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  for  a  change  of  scene,  transport  us  in  his 
"Personally  Conducted"  party  to  "Little  Pisa  and 
Great  Rome."  After  that  we  rink  in  imagination  by 
looking  at  Jessie  Curtis  Shepherd's  roller-skating  pictures, 
cool  off  with  Lieutenant  Schwatka  and  "  The  Children  of 
the  Cold,"  and  hear  about  "  Beethoven  "  from  Agatha 
Tunis.  Then,  if  we  are  "  Ready  for  Business,"  we  can 
still  stay  out-of-doors  and  learn  to  be  a  "  House-builder." 

In  CasseU's  Family  Magazine  for  August,  Miss  Alice 
O'Hanlon's  capital  story  "A  Diamond  in  the  Rough  "  has 
reached  its  thirty-first  chapter,  and  goes  on  interestingly  to 
the  end.  It  is  followed  by  a  lively  sketch,  "  How  we 
Live  upon  Wheels,"  a  description  of  four  vans  that  were 
rigged  up  by  a  husband  and  wife  for  a  holiday  trip.  The 
first  part  of  a  descriptive  article  on  "The  Postmen  of  the 
World,"  by  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming,  follows.  The 
"Family  Doctor"  advises  training  against  troubles  to 
come;  "  Cumberland  Statesmen  "  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
essay;  "Gymnastics  for  Girls"  is  discussed,  and  there  is 
another  paper  on  "  London  by  Night." 

The  opening  paper  of  the  August  number  of  Tlie  Eclectic 
is  a  fitting  introduction,  being  a  very  suggestive  discussion 
of  "  Genius  and  Insanity,"  by  James  Sully.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciative  article  by  G. 
Barnett  Smith.  There  are  two  papers  on  the  Russian 
question,  "  M.  Lessar's  Triumph:  Before  and  After," 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  "The  Russian  Arnainent."  The 
charge  against  a  British  General  of  rank,  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  Gordon,  is  discussed,  together  with 
"The  Ottoman  Turks  in  Europe,"  from  the  Westminster 
Rerieu< ,and  a  sketch  of  "  Victor  Hugo,"  by  W.  H.  Hen- 
ley. 

The  American  nation  has  a  double  birthright— liberty 
and  land.  Its  liberty  it  has  guarded  jealously,  but  until 
very  recently  it  has  been  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  its 
landed  estate.  A  veteran  legislator,  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  acts  dis- 
posing of  our  public  lands,  tells  the  story  in  brief  in  a 
contribution  to  the  North  American  Review  for  August. 
In  the  same  number  five  medical  authorities  discuss  the 
question,  "  Can  Cholera  be  Averted."    Felix  L.  Oswald 


contributes  a  suggestive  article  on  "  The  Animal  Soul  "; 
and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  in  "A  Profane  View  of  the 
Sanctum,"  brings  an  indictment  against  the  daily  press. 
The  other  articles  are  on  "  The  Price  of  Gas,"  by  Charles 
H.  Botsford,  and  "Temperance  Reform  Statistics,"  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

Tlie  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art  for  August  contains 
thirty-five  admirable  illustrations,  and  papers  as  follows: 
"  The  Older  London  Churches,"  by  W.  J..Loftie;  "  Old 
Herbals;  German  and  Italian,"  by  J.  F.  Paine,  M.  D.; 
"  The  Dart,"  by  I .  A.  Blaikie ;  "  The  Story  of  a  Block  of 
Marble,"  by  L.  Scott;  "Glass  Painting:  the  Beginning 
of  the  End,"  by  L.  F.  Day;  "The  Austrian  Museum," 
by  W.  M.  Conway;  "Some  Modern  Medallions"; 
"  Current  Art  ";  "  Pierre  Lescot,"  by  Mary  F.  Robinson ; 
"  The  Chronicle  of  Art, "and  "Art  Notes."  The  frontis- 
piece is  "A  New  Son  of  Spring  Gardens,"  by  Austin 
Dobson  aud  R.  Caldecott,  and  there  are  full-page  engrav- 
ings after  Gabriel  Max,  A.  Hagborg,  and  Meissonier. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Good  I fousekeeping  has  some  very  well  written  articles, 
among  which  are  "  Model  Homes  for  Model  Housekeep- 
ing," IV,  by  C.  C.  Gardner;  chapter  VI  of  "Tom  and 
Sally,"  by  Rose  Terry  Cook;  "Company  Dinners  for 
One,"  by  Mrs.  D.  R.  H.  Goodale;  "Gastronomic 
Thoughts  and  Suggestions,"  by  Maria  Parloa;  "  How  to 
Help  in  Sickness  and  Accident,"  by  Medicus;  beside  a 
number  of  short  essays  on  subjects  of  interest.  The 
poems  and  editorials  are  exceedingly  good. 


Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  the  father  of  ten  sons. 
The  poet  John  G.  Whittier,  with  his  friends,  is  at 
Center  Harbor. 

General  Grant's  article  on  "  Vicksburg"  is  to  appear  in 
the  September  Century. 

Miss  "  Craddock"  Murfree  has  returned  to  Kirkwood, 
Missouri,  where  she  will  continue  story-writing. 

M.  M.  Ballou  is  busily  engaged  on  his  new  book  on 
Cuba,  which  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

The  author  of  The  BreadiL' inner s  is  no  doubt  taking 
considerable  interest  in  the  present  labor  troubles  in 
Cleveland. 

Will  Carleton  has  in  the  press  of  Harper  Bros,  a  new 
volume  of  poems  entitled  City  Ballads,  to  be  issued  in  the 
same  form  as  Farm  Ballads. 

Victor  Hugo's  publishers  have  cleared  over  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  sale  of  his  books  since  his  death,  and 
the  demand  promises  to  continue. 

William  Henry  Hurlburt,  George  Alfred  Townsend 
and  John  Russell  Young  are  talked  of  as  writers  for  .the 
New  York  Star,  under  its  new  management. 

Those  who  know  say  it  is  evident  that  in  Miss  Jewett's 
much-talked-of  book,  A  Marsh  Island,  she  describes 
localities  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Henry  Lucy,  the  well-known  parliamentary  re- 
porter, has  written  two  volumes  which  he  calls  A  Diary 
of  Two  Parliaments,  including  the  premierships  of  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone. 

Messrs.  Cassell  St  Co.  will  publish  this  month  a  new 
novel  by  William  Westhall,  whose  Red  Ryvington  has 
already  attracted  so  much  attention.  The  Old  Factory  is 
the  name  of  this  new  story. 

Mr.  William  H.  Rideing,  author  of  Tliackeray's  London, 
and  more  recently  distinguished  as  the  writer  of  Boston's 
latest  society  satire,  A  Little  Upstart,  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Youth's  Companion.  He  is  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  and  was  born  in  Liverpool. 

Miss  Braddon,  the  novelist,  is  a  pleasant,  matronlike 
woman,  above  the  medium  height;  fair,  with  a  com- 
plexion that  suggests  more  of  horse  exercise  and  the  air 
generally  than  pens  and  ink  and  hard  work  in  a  library. 
Her  eyes  are  small,  her  mouth  large  and  characteristic ; 
lips  firm,  and  chin  strong. 

Victor  Hugo  hated  Giithe  because  the  latter  severely 
criticised  Notre  Dame  de  Fan's  when  it  first  appeared. 
" Gothc,"  said  he  to  a  literary  visitor,  "only  produced 
one  really  good  work,  The  Robbers."  The  visitor  was 
astonished  at  the  apparent  blunder,  until  Hugo  added, 
with  a  sneer,  "And  that  one  was  written  by  Schiller!" 

People  who  are  reading  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  " 
will  be  amused  at  Mr.  Bradford's  burlesque  story,  which 
is  founded  on  Mr.  Howells's  great  novel  in  the  Century. 
The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  publishes  Mr.  Bradford's  story, 
which  is  concluded,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity to  see  how  near  he  will  come  to  Mr.  Howells's  plan, 
which  will  not  be  known  until  August. 

Quite  a  number  of  American  literary  men  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  education.  Walt  Whitman, 
Whipple,  Trowbridge,  Field,  Parton,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Eggleston,  Harte,  Howells,*  James,  Aldrich,  Lathrop, 
Stockton,  Piatt,  Cable,  Crawford,  Fawcett,  Gilder, 
Harris,  Carleton,  "Mark  Twain,"  Stoddard,  and  Bur- 
roughs are  included  among  the  number. 

Henry  R.  Coleman,  the  able  superintendent  of  the 
serial  department  at  Bancroft's,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  handling  books.   He  relates  many  amusing 


incidents  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation. 
Among  the  latest  is  the  trial  of  a  new  clerk,  a  dapper 
young  fellow  who  recently  arrived  from  New  York.  In 
filling  an  order,  the  teller  called,  "  Five  volumes  Don 
Quixote."  Imagine  how  Mr.  Coleman  felt  in  looking 
over  the  bill  to  find  "  five  volumes  of  Donkey  Hoty " 
charged  to  the  luckless  customer.  Orders  from  the  interior 
are  equally  amusing.  A  recent  one  called  for  "A  com- 
plete set  of  Horace  Tuttle's  Works."  The  clerks  were 
very  much  puzzled  over  the  author's  name,  and  finally 
took  it  to  Mr.  Mr.  Coleman  for  solution.  He  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  Aristotle  was  the  Horace  Tuttle 
wanted. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  was  the  subject  of 
a  column  letter  in  the  New  York  Tribune  last  week.  He 
was  called  in  a  headline  the  "genial  invalid,"  and  the 
correspondent,  among  other  things,  said :  "  Mr.  Shillaber 
is  over  seventy,  and  if  not  a  giant  physically,  he  is  a  good 
man,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  But  with  all  his 
mental  machinery  in  running  order,  Shillaber  is  a  cripple. 
For  thirty  years  rheumatism  has  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1884  he  completely  lost 
the  use  of  his  lower  limbs.  Since  that  time  he  has  not 
been  outside  of  the  apartments  which  serve  as  his  chamber 
and  study.  Locomotion,  save  in  a  wheeled  chair,  is  im- 
possible with  him.  He  can  neither  stand  nor  walk,  but 
while  in  these  respects  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  babe,  his 
general  health  is  sound,  his  appetite  generous,  and  his 
spirits  unclouded." 

The  publishers  of  General  Grant's  books — Charles  L. 
Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York — in  announcing  the  work, 
state  that  the  title,  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  is 
of  the  General's  own  choosing,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  profits  will  go  to  his  family.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains about  five  hundred  pages,  and  will  have  for  its  front- 
ispiece a  portrait  of  Grant,  engraved  by  A.  H.  Ritchie, 
from  a  daguerreotype  taken  when  Grant  was  twenty-one, 
representing  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant. The  General  said  he  paid  the  price  of  cutting 
twenty  cords  of  wood  (five  dollars)  for  the  daguerreotype, 
and  was  cautioned  not  to  wink  during  the  three-minutes 
sitting  required.  The  volume  also  contains  an  etching, 
by  Marshall,  of  Grant's  birthplace,  beside  maps,  plans, 
and  fac-similes  of  handwriting.  This  volume  ends  with 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  The  second  will  close  with 
the  grand  review  at  Washington,  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  will  be  the  size  of  the  first,  and  have  a  portrait 
of  Grant  as  Lieutenant  General,  engraved  by  W.  E.  Mar- 
shall, expressly  for  this  work.  The  publishers  do  not  an- 
nounce this  volume  as  finished,  but  it  is  substantially  so. 
The  public  know  already,  from  liberal  samples  in  the 
Century  series  of  war  papers,  and  also  from  other  parts  of 
the  book,  what  they  are  to  receive  from  the  great  soldier. 
The  preface  written  by  General  Grant  at  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor, dated  July  1st,  is  invested  with  peculiar  pathos. 

Ferret. 


THE  GORDON  DIARIES. 


An  overweening  concern  about  himself  is  one  of  the 
unpleasant  revelations  of  these  journals.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
when  any  man,  however  great  or  good,  gets  into  the  habit 
of  self-criticism,  self-commendation  or  self-pity.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  hardly  one  man  in  a  million  can  tell 
the  whole  truth  or  feel  the  whole  truth  about  himself ;  the 
safer  way  is  to  do  your  duty  and  let  other  people  describe 
what  you  have  done.  They  will  make  mistakes  and  tell 
lies,  but  the  errors  will  be  corrected  and  the  lies  forgotten, 
if  the  deed  is  important  enough  to  be  held  in  remembrance 
at  all ;  and  if  it  is  not,  what  difference  does  it  make?  What 
was  the  original  misconception?  General  Gordon  could 
not  wait  for  time  to  clear  up  his  fame ;  he  wished,  naturally 
enough,  to  be  understood  and  applauded  correctly;  and 
so  he  has  devoted  many  pages  of  these  diaries  to  arguments 
and  ejaculations  of  which  the  reader  soon  becomes  a  little 
wearied.  They  display  not  only  egotism — which  is  often 
found  in  strong  ana  original  natures — but  a  discouraging 
levity  of  mind  not  inconsistent  with  courage  and  acuteness, 
but  much  injuring  the  effect  of  those  good  qualities  upon 
strangers.  The  modern  mental  exhibitions  of  one's  self 
are  found  in  this  book,  and  indicate  that  Gordon,  notwith- 
standing his  belief  in  predestination  and  his  constant  read- 
ing of  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  Bible,  was  not  altogether 
a  serious-minded  man.  His  business  was  serious  enough, 
and  his  death  tragic  enough,  to  satisfy  the  gloomiest 
imagination,  but  there  is  a  constant  clatter  of  small  talk 
in  these  journals  which  keeps  them  from  becoming  a 
classic,  like  Plutarch's  Lives,  to  which  he  often  refers,  or 
like  the  memoirs  of  Montlac,  which  has  been  called  the 
Bible  of  the  soldier.  There  is  much  to  be  learned,  how- 
ever, in  this  volume,  concerning  the  affairs  of  England  and 
the  human  race  in  the  Soudan  or  in  Egypt.  The  whole 
tangle  cannot  be  unsnarled  by  the  ordinary  reader ;  but 
he  gets  the  notion  that  Gordon  was  badly  treated  by  the 
English  government — or,  at  least,  by  some  of  her  diplo- 
matic deputies.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  further 
that  he  was  himself  responsible  for  much  that  took  place, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  others.  He  was  destined  to  die 
as  he  did — of  this  he  was  convinced,  and  it  was  his  yield- 
ing to  destiny  which  gave  him  a  part  of  his  greatness. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


A  western  man  from  the  prairies  of  Egyptian  Illinois 
was  looking  at  the  Catskill  mountains  from  the  deck  of  a 
Hudson  river  steamboat.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
scenery?"  asked  a  fellow-passenger.  "Well,"  he  said, 
critically,  "it's  fair,  stranger,  it's  fair;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  it  is  a  little  too  hilly.'  —Kingston  Freeman. 
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WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  only  one  place 
hotter  than  Washington  is  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and 
some  people  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of 
that  place.  But  the  most  inveterate  skeptic  can  not  deny 
that  Washington  is  hot,  though  he  can  safely  say  that  it  is 
no  hotter  than  any  other  town.  For  instanc  e,  on  July 
17th,  when  the  thermometer  touched  ninety-five  here,  in 
New  York,  with  the  ocean  all  around  it,  it  reached  nine- 
ty-nine—though when  the  mercury  gets  to  performing 
these  acrobatic  feats  up  in  the  nineties  a  few  degrees 
more  or  less  make  very  little  difference.  But  when  the 
sun  shines  down  with  cheerful  and  unabated  vigor  for  a 
week  or  so  upon  these  asphalt  pavements,  they  seem  to 
radiate  a  peculiarly  vicious  kind  of  heat— a  sort  of  con- 
centrated extract,  as  it  were,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  equal. 

To-day  is  one  of  those  panting,  perspiring  agonizing  hot 
days  when  the  one  absorbing,  engrossing  topic  of  conver- 
sation is  the  weather ;  when  all  the  beer-saloon  men  are 
seated  at  their  doors  in  glaring  white  shirt-sleeves,  with 
large  palm-leaf  fans;  when  you  cross  reluctantly  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  feeling  your  head  swim  in  the 
dizzy,  blinding  glare,  and  are  encouraged  by  hearing  one 
man  mention  to  another  that  there  have  already  been 
three  sunstrokes  to-day ;  when  there  is  a  crowd  collected 
around  every  place  where  a  thermometer  is  exhibited, 
and  men  go  on  their  way  apparently  somewhat  cheered 
by  observing  to  what  dizzy  heights  the  mercury  has 
climbed ;  when  your  soul  revolts  from  soda  water,  observ- 
ing how  largely  it  is  flavored  with  the  honest  sweat  of  the 
man  who  draws  it,  and  you  hie  you  to  the  ice-cream 
saloon,  where  the  click  of  the  spoons  sounds  like  a  stone- 
yard,  and  where  you  feel,  in  spite  of  the  small ness  of 
your  saucer,  that  your  "  willing  soul  would  stay  in  such  a 
place  as  this." 

Naturally,  every  one  who  can  leaves  Washington.  The 
summer  scattering  does  not  fairly  set  in  till  about  the  first 
of  July,  but  after  that  time,  technically  speaking,  every- 
body is  away.  The  "  Society  Columns  "  in  the  Sunday 
papers,  from  now  until  the  first  of  October,  will  be  filled 
with  lists  of  names  which  can  be  made  to  last  all  summer 
by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  announcing,  first,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith  intend  to  spend  the  summer  at 
such  a  place ;  second,  that  they  have  gone  to  such  a  place ; 
and,  third,  that  they  have  returned.  Miss  Cleveland  has 
gone  to  New  York  state,  and  will  be  gone  all  summer. 
Mine,  de  Struve,  wife  of  the  Russian  Minister,  has  sailed 
for  Europe.  She  and  Miss  Cleveland  have  been  very 
great  friends,  and  were  often  seen  together  driving  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  in  Mme.  de  Struve's  low,  heavy  carriage, 
with  jangling  chains,  and  coachman  and  footman  in  a 
noticeably  ugly  livery  of  black  combined  with  a  crude 
bright  blue.  Secretary  Manning  and  his  wife  are  going  to 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island;  but  they  have  not  yet  gone, 
and  may  be  seen  out  driving  almost  every  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Manning  is  a  slender,  graceful  young  woman,  very 
pretty,  and  exceedingly  stylish,  and  forms  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  big,  burly  form  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  dark  and 
ponderous,  and  in  his  general  appearance  resembles  the 
President  somewhat. 

Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  have  gone  to  their  cottage  at  Block  Island. 
Miss  Miller  is  very  much  admired  in  Washington,  and  is 
a  very  unusual  person  for  a  society  girl.  She  is  not  pretty, 
although  graceful  and  attractive-looking,  and  she  has  at 
times  a  taste  in  toilet  that  is  a  little  barbaric.  This  spring 
she  has  been  wearing  a  brown  costume,  of  a  shade  which 
positively  set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  and  aggravated  it  by  a 
bonnet  of  large  size  and  extremely  unbecoming  shape,  of 
the  same  color.  But,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  she  is 
exceedingly  clever.  She  speaks  French  and  German,  not 
with  the  superficial  glibness  of  many  society  linguists,  but 
with  an  accuracy  "and  fluency  that  are  exquisite,  and  that 
attract  the  warmest  praise  of  the  foreigners  who  form  so 
large  an  element  of  Washington  society.  Her  piano- 
playing,  too,  is  as  thorough  as  if  she  gave  her  whole  time 
to  it;  and,  in  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  she  is 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  agreeable  conversationalist. 

It  has  been  long  since  there  was  as  big  a  blaze  here  as 
we  had  last  week,  and  it  would  hardly  have  surprised  any 
one  to  hear  that  it  originated  in  spontaneous  combustion. 
But  the  honor  of  starting  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Electric 
Light  Company,  which  occupied  part  of  the  building, 
sharing  it  with  three  or  four  newspapers  and  the  Gas 
Inspector.  After  eleven  unsuccessful  attempts  to  burn 
the  place  down,  all  of  which  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  the 
Electric  Light  Company,  with  a  perseverance  which 
Robert  Bruce  might  have  envied,  tried  yet  again,  and  the 
twelfth  attempt  was  a  brilliantly  successful  one.  The  two 
morning  papers  which  were  burnt  out  (the  Post,  which  is 
Democratic,  and  the  Republican),  it  is  said,  both  belong 
to  Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins,  who  is  nominally  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Post  alone.  At  any  rate,  they  have  long 
lain  down  together,  like  the  millennial  lion  and  the  lamb, 
in  adjoining  offices  in  the  same  building,  and  are  now 
dwelling  in  unity  in  the  Star  building,  whence  the  rival 
sheets  have  amicably  issued  every  morning  since  the  fire. 
The  Star  was  the  only  daily  not  burnt  out,  and  their 
offices  went  through  the  same  experience  not  many 
months  ago. 

As  the  fire  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 


when  every  one  was  in  the  street,  it  became  (mite  a  social 
event.  The  flames  could  be  seen  all  over  town,  and 
crowds  of  people  flocked  to  the  w  ide,  open  space  where 
the  avenue,  Tenth  and  D  streets  intersect.  Every  one 
was  there— the  business  men  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  own 
property,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  shops.  Hundreds  of 
girls  in  their  white  dresses  were  in  the  thick  of  the  throng, 
with  their  escorts,  viewing  the  fire  purely  as  a  spectacular 
l>erformance.  There  was  a  universal  exclamation  of  relief 
when  the  clock  on  the  tower  fell  in  without  injuring  the 
graceful  bronze  Mercury  who  has  so  long  held  up  his  star- 
like electric  light  before  it  to  show  them  how  late  it  was  as 
they  drove  home  from  the  o|)era  or  the  German,  or 
strolled  home  from  the  ice-cream  saloons  on  summer 
nights.  The  Chief  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department,  who 
happened  to  be  in  town,  introduced  himself  to  Chief 
Cronin,  was  assigned  a  division  to  direct,  and  dashed  at 
once  with  commendable  public  spirit  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  fire  was  out,  and 
then  the  tide  of  warm  spectators  fairly  submerged  all  the 
soda-water  fountains  and  ice-cream  saloons  for  squares 
around.  EtISB  Hathaway. 

Washington,  July  20,  1885. 


I  ASK  THEE  '  NOT. 


BY  R.  P.  B. 


I  ask  thee  not  if  thou  hast  loved, 
Or  what  thy  post  in  life  may  be; 

I  ask  thee  not  if  other  hearts 
Have  beat  with  love's  swift  pulse  for  thee, 

Or  i(  there  be  a  broken  chord 

Where  tender  memories  may  twine. 

I  know  that  thou  art  all  to  me; 
I  know,  I  feel,  that  thou  art  mine. 

Thy  tender  spirit  bears  the  trace 
Of  grief,  and  many  a  bitter  tear. 

I  ask  not  were  it  guilt  or  wrong; 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  dear. 


THE  SONG  IN  THE  HEART. 


BY  KARL  CHRISTIE. 


A  song  keeps  singing  itself  in  my  heart; 

A  sweet  and  beautiful  song 

Keeps  singing  itself  all  day  long 
In  my  heart, 
Till  of  my  own  self  it  seemeth  a  part. 

I  dare  not  tell  what  it  tells  to  me, 

As  low  and  sweet  it  sings, 

Yet  loud  and  clear  its  melody  rings 
In  my  heart, 
Till  of  my  own  soul  it  seemeth  a  part. 

Perhaps,  dear  friend,  you  too  have  a  song 

That  sings  itself  in  your  heart, 

Till  of  your  own  self  it  seems  a  part, 
And  all  day  long 
The  world  grows  bright  with  the  beautiful  song. 

Ah,  yes,  dear  heart,  I  know  full  well 

I  need  not  tell  the  tale  to  you, 

For  you  have  learned  it  through  and  throuph; 
And  every  day 
It  sings  in  your  heart  its  musical  lay. 

God  send  us  each  some  beautiful  song 
To  sing  in  our  hearts  each  day, 
To  ease  life's  burdens  and  gladden  the  way 
All  day  lrmg, 

Till  the  world  grows  bright  with  the  beautiful  song. 


TO  THE  CHORUS  OF  INDOLENT  REVIEWERS. 


MIXHI)  GOODS. 


The  Berlin  painters,  Bracht,  Koch  and  Rochling,  who 
executed  the  huge  panorama  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  have 
received  a  commission  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  paint 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga  on  the  same  big  scale.  The 
artists  are  to  s|>end  two  months  in  Tennessee  studying 
the  theater  of  the  conflict,  and  then  return  to  Berlin, 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  painted. 

It  is  to  be  ho|x.'d  that  the  various  magazines  that  are 
fighting  the  war  over  again  will  conclude  that  they  have 
published  a  sufficiency  on  this  head.  There  are  war 
reminiscences  enough  to  keep  them  supplied  until  ( Jabriel 
blows  his  horn;  but  the  patience  of  their  readers  will 
wear  out.  A  little  was  excusable  now  and  then,  but  to 
have  pages  after  pages  of  battles  thrust  into  our  faces 
month  after  month,  is  a  nuisance.— Progress. 


Incidentally,  says  a  Boston  paper,  the  New  York  World 
shows  what  liberty  can  do  when  it  is  off  its  pedestal  by 
referring  to  the  poet  laureate  and  his  wife  as  "Alfred 
Lord  and  Mrs.  Tennyson."  This  will  do  to  place  along- 
side the  airy  reference  of  the  Chronicle  last  week  to  the 
special  Afghan  dispatches  "  from  Judge  Rabalen."  The 
"Judge"  will  probably  be  occupied  as  a  military  post  if 
the  war  comes  on,  and  his  name  will  be  spelled  some- 
what differently. 

Another  example  of  the  "  refining  influence  of  woman, 
lovely  woman."  Girl  telegraph  operators,  Rays  Progress, 
say  they  have  improved  the  manners  of  the  men,  and  it 
is  probable  they  have.  Speaks  one  of  them  :  "  Why,  sir, 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  way  in  which  male  operators 
used  to  pass  their  idle  time.  I  have  heard  messages  pass 
over  the  wire  that  would  make  you  blush  to  read.  The 
messages  they  used  to  send  were  disgraceful.  If  the 
management  had  known  a  tithe  of  the  words  we  girls 
used  to  be  compelled  to  hear  it  would  have  broken  every 
male  operator  on  the  line.  Once  in  awhile  a  private 
flirtation  is  carried  on.  Now  and  then  a  rough  story  is 
told;  but,  altogether,  the  service  is  reformed." 


When  a  man  gets  to  cutting  down  sin,  paring  down  de- 
pravity, and  making  little  of  future  punishment,  let  him 
no  longer  preach  to  you.  Some  modern  divines  whittle 
away  the  gospel  to  the  small  end  of  nothing.  They  make 
our  Divine  Lord  to  be  a  sort  of  blessed  nobody;  they 
bring  down  salvation  to  mere  solvability,  make  certainties 
into  probabilities,  and  treat  verities  as  mere  opinions. 
When  you  see  a  preacher  making  gospel  small  by  degrees 
and  miserably  less,  till  there  is  not  enough  of  it  left  to 
make  soup  for  a  sick  grasshopper,  get  you  gone.  As  for 
me,  I  believe  in  the  colossal ;  a  need  as  deep  as  hell,  and 
grace  as  high  as  heaven.  I  believe  in  a  pit  that  is  bot- 
tomless, and  a  heaven  that  is  topless.  I  believe  in  an 
infinite  God  and  an  infinite  atonement ;  infinite  love  and 
mercy;  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure,  of  which  the  substance  and  reality  is  an  infinite 
Christ. — Spurgeon. 

Keys  with  wards  at  either  end,  each  ward  for  a  different 
lock,  the  two  locks  usually  being  placed  upon  the  same 
door,  and  outside,  are  no  novelty.  At  some  hotels  the 
doors  have  two  locks,  the  one  key  fitting  both.  But  the 
bolts  shoot  into  different  notches.  When  the  door  is 
locked  on  the  inside  it  is  impossible  to  open  it  from  with- 
out without  breaking  it  down.  If  the  key  is  left  in  the 
common  lock,  it  may  be  turned  from  the  outside,  or  the 
lock  may  be  picked.  There  is  no  operation,  though,  by 
which  the  inside  lock  mentioned  may  be  picked,  and  the 
nib  of  the  key  cannot,  of  course,  protrude  without. 
These  locks  are  excellent  for  hotel  use ;  that  is,  so  long  as 
any  one  is  inside  the  room.  Many  people  have  great 
reliance  upon  bolts,  but  the  skillful  thief  can  easily  judge 
the  position  of  the  bolt  by  lightly  pushing  the  door. 
With  a  well-greased  auger  and  a  delicate  touch  he  bores 
a  hole  and  displaces  the  bolt,  and  not  enough  noise  is 
made  to  awaken  the  lightest  sleeper.  If  you  nave  bolts, 
have  them  built  into  the  wood,  with  metal  casements. 


BY  CHARLES  S.  GREENE. 


Silence,  ye  idle  mockers  1  that  would  fling 
At  England's  laureled  bard  your  senseless  jeers, 
Because  his  lyre,  outworn  by  length  of  years, 
licneath  his  trembling  touch  now  gives  no  ring 
Like  those  that  thrilled  from  each  responsive  string 
In  other  days,  when  he  rejoiced  our  cars 
With  melody  that  ruled  our  smiles  and  tears — 
The  lordly  strains  of  idylls  of  the  king, 
The  humbler  notes  of  Arden's  piteous  talc, 
The  sad  refrain  that  mourned  the  early  fall 
Of  gentle  Hallam.    Soon  that  the  lyre  will  cease, 
The  golden  chords  that  falter  now  will  fail; 
If  gracious  thoughts  have  weight  with  you  at  all, 
Think  on  these  things,  and  thinking,  hold  your  peace. 
San  Kakap.i  ,  July,  1885. 


Lillian  Spencer,  the  actress,  who  has  just  closed  a  re 
markably  successful  season,  has  found  time  to  complete 
a  very  interesting  novel,  which  will  be  issued  next  month 
by  S.  Cm  Griggs  iSc  Co.,  Chicago.  Miss  Spencer  is  the 
author  of  some  popular  things  in  verse. 


Our  independent  voters  arc  wont  to  indulge  in  much 
bitter  complaint  about  the  cool  treatment  they  receive 
from  candidates  and  bosses  after  the  election  is  over. 
Mr.  McSorley  says  his  trouble  is  not  that  Mr.  Buckley 
treats  him  coolly,  but  that  he  no  longer  treats  at  all. 


Hog-cholera  is  said  to  rage  as  an  epidemic  in  Illinois. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  regarded  as  somewhat 
reckless  for  the  Legislature  to  continue  its  sessions. 


Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  George  William  Curtis,  both 
writers  in  the  "  Easy  Chair,"  have  the  versatility,  the  dis- 
cursive knowledge,  the  bright  manner  and  the  sense  of 
the  timely,  that  distinguish  the  true  chronicler.  Both 
have  traveled  abroad,  and  both  brought  back  one  of  the 
few  articles  that  our  tariff  never  molests.  I  mean  expe- 
rience. I  think  I  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  better 
French  chroniqueurs  in  the  writings  of  both  Mitchell  and 
Curtis.  When  they  beuan  to  write  in  Ifarpcr's  Afagazinc, 
Janin,  the  feuilletonist  of  the  Debuts,  v,as  in  the  meridian 
of  his  fame.  One  of  the  first  papers  to  which  he  had 
contributed  was  called  f.a  Lorgnette,  a  title  which,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  was  also  that  of  one  of  Mitchell's 
earliest  journalistic  collections.  At  that  time  the  Parisian 
made  and  unmade  plays  and  players  by  a  scratch  of  his 
pen.  Now  he  is  remembered  mainly  for  his  fine  library 
and  his  historical  blunder.  He  was  the  man,  as  you  may 
recall,  who  dubbed  the  crab  "  the  cardinal  of  the  seas,  ' 
imagining  that  that  delectable  creature  originally  possessed 
the  bright  red  color  it  has  when  served  on  a  platter. 
Janin  doubtless  inlluenccd  both  Mitchell  and  Curtis.  I 
find  allusions  to  him  in  old  numbers  of  Harper's,  and  I 
excerpt  a  phrase  like  this,  which  tells  the  story:  "The 
French  have  a  most  happy  way  of  commuting  the  dull 
coinage  of  every-day  facts  into  the  most  mailable  matter 
in  the  world."  The  author  of  the  "  Reveries  "and  the 
author  of  "  I'otiphar  Papers"  may  have  modeled  their 
style  on  these  Gallican  prototypes,  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  moral  earnestness  and  in  reserve. — Republic. 


"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  at  the  breakfast-table,  "  I 
see  it  cost  a  man  in  New  York  ten  thousand  dollars  to 

i  get  a  divorce  from  a  Boston  woman.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?"  "I  think  it  was  cheap,"  replied  Jones.  And 
the  meal  was  finished  in  silence.    Mrs.  Jones  is  a  Boston 

1  woman  herself. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


INTERVIEWING  THE  QUEEN. 

[By  Special  Spring  Tramp  lo  the  N.  Y.  Whirled.] 

London,  July  15th.— It  has  just  leaked  out 
through  the  exertions  of  your  correspondent 
that  Minister  Phelps  retrieved  his  Americanism 
nobly  in  an  interview  with  the  Queen  on  July 
4th. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Phelps  was  commanded  to 
dine  with  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  Royal  Cale,  Windsor.  The  hour  for  the 
feed  was  seven  o'clock,  sharp,  and  the  letters  R. 
S.  V.  P.  D.  Q.  were  appended  to  the  royal  sum- 
mons. 

Mr.  Phelps  paid  noattcntion  whatsoever  to  the 
request  for  an  answer,  but  made  up  his  mind  to 
show  Her  Majesty  that  the  American  eagle  still 
screams.  He  therefore  wrapped  himselt  up  in 
the  American  flag,  put  on  his  Brigadier  General's 
trousers,  and  with  his  old-lashioned  chimney- 
pot hat  on  his  head,  he  set  out  for  Windsor. 
He  reached  Windsor  Castle  at  6:45,  and,  having 
interviewed  the  cook,  discovered  that  dinner 
would  be  ready  in  filteen  minutes,  sharp,  and 
that  if  anything  upset  the  equanimity  of  Vic- 
toria it  was  cold  soup. 

Mr.  Phelps  then  showed  his  American  in- 
dependence by  wandering  off  on  the  palace 
grounds  until  eight  o'clock.  Having  tied  a 
pack  of  common  hrc-crackers  to  the  tails  of  the 
royal  hounds,  and  hung  a  placard  bearing  the 
legend 


Get  On  to  the  Gii.i.ie. 


around  the  neck  of  the  John  Brown  statue,  he 
hastened  back  to  the  palace. 

Mr.  Phelps  entered  the  drawing-room  to  be 
received  in  the  true  leffersonian  style — declining 
to  be  announced,  giving  as  his  reason  that  "he 
guessed  the  Queen  knew  him  well  enough  with- 
out any  red-trousered  gillie  yelling  his  name  at 
her." 

The  Queen  rose  as  Mr.  Phelps  entered,  and  the 
Minister  remarked : 

""Don't  get  up,  mum.  I'm  not  at  all  tired, 
and  don't  care  to  sit  down.    Grub  ready?" 

Mr.  Phelps  then  offered  the  Queen  his  arm  and 
slapped  Wales  on  the  back,  with  instructions  to 
start  the  picnic. 

"That  big  dude  of  yours  out  there  tried  to 
keep  me  out  of  this  racket,  Walesey,  because  I 
didn't  have  them  feathers  in  my  hat ;  but  I  told 
him  you'd  excuse  me  if  I  declined  to  make  a 
Zulu  of  myself  just  to  please  Her  Nibbs  here." 

The  Queen  looked  annoyed  at  this  remark, 
and  Mr.  Phelps,  perceiving  his  advantage,  asked 
Wales  if  his  motto  wasn't  "  Ith  Dien."  On  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  he  turned  to  the 
Queen  and  said  he  wouldn't  have  thought  it. 

"Thought  what?"  queried  Victoria. 

"That  he  dined.  Here  I've  been  waiting 
about  three  hours,  and  we  haven't  had  a  scent  ol 
anything  yet.  Bring  on  your  soup.  I'm  hungry." 

"Sir?^' 

"  Now  look  here,  Queen,  I'm  here  to  eat,  and 
I  want  you  folks  to  understand  that  I  haven't 
got  the  United  States  gov'ment  behind  me  for 
nothing.  Here,  waiter!  bring  Queen  and  me  a 
bill-of-fare,  with  clams  and  ^filwaukee  for  two. 
I  see  you  don't  give  half  portions  here." 

With  dignity  the  Queen  remarked  that  Mr. 
Phelps  had  kept  dinner  waiting  over  an  hour, 
which  was  considered  a  very  great  breach  of  eti- 
quette in  that  palace. 

" Hony  soil  t/ui  mal  y  breeches — I  should  say 
pants,"  rejoined  the  minister,  lightly.  "Got 
any  pie?  " 

"Pie!"  ejaculated  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
horror.    "  Pie  at  a  royal  least !  " 

"  Yes,  pie.  P-y-c,  pie.  What  sort  of  mon- 
archess  are  you,  anyhow?  I  always  thought 
monarchesses  had  every  luxury  in  the  world, 
from  a  railroad  sandwich  to  

"Bring  her  to,  bring  her  to!"  screamed  the 
ladies-in-waiting. 

The  Queen  had  fainted. 

"Yes," said  Mr.  Phelps,  with  a  smile;  "bring 
her  two.  She  mustn't  be  a  Queen  for  nothing. 
Put  her  feet  on  the  mantel-piece.  There!  Feel 
better,  old  girl? " 

"Leave  me!"  gasped  the  Empress  of  India. 

"Never!"  replied  Mr.  Phelps,  gallantly. 
"Never — without  that  pie!" 

The  Queen  then  recovered,  and  the  dinner  went 
on  in  silence,  until  Mr.  Phelps  asked  how  long 
the  Queen  had  known  Brown,  to  which  Victoria 
responded  by  asking  Mr.  Phelps  if  he  had  met 
gladstone.  Our  Envoy  noticed  that  she  pro- 
nounced Gladstone  with  a  little  g,  and  replied 
that  he  didn't  see  what  bearing  that  had  on  how 
long  she'd  known  Brown;  but  he  would  say 
that  he'd  met  the  ex-Premier,  and  thought  him  a 
"  bigger  man "  than  old  Beck,  meaning  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

f>  "  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  were  white  you'd 
give  old  Glad  one  of  your  vacant  shoes,  or  a  pair 
of  garters  or  suspenders,  or  something.  Of 
course,  it  ain't  none  of  my  business,  but  people 
up  in  Yairmount,  where  I  come  from,  think 
you're  too  partial  with  your  old  duds." 

This  was  too  much  for  her  Majesty,  and  with 
a  wave  of  her  scepter  she  touched  an  electric 
button  which  one  of  her  pages  carried,  and  the 
Bouncers  Extraordinary  to  H.  R.  H.  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat !  "  was  Her  Ma- 
jesty's command. 

"What  mat?"  inquired  the  Lord-High-Chief- 
Bouncer. 

"  Diplo-mat !  "  replied  the  Queen,  with  a  cabal- 
istic sign. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  prostrated,  and  the  party  was 
declared  over.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  proudest 
and  most  memorable  scenes  in  the  history  of 
American  diplomacy,  and  our  tepresentative  has 
shown  himself  to  be  not  only  worthy  of  the  post 
he  occupies,  but  also  a  true  Jeflersonian  gentle- 
man and  Democrat. — Puck. 


Coaching  is  in  full  swing  in  London  this  sea- 
son. Coaches  go  daily  to  St.  Albans,  Dorking, 
Guilford,  Virginia  Water,  and  Windsor.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  routes  is  that  of  the  Windsor 
coach,  which  leaves  White  Horse  Cellars,  Picca- 
dilly, for  St.  Albans,  passing  many  places  of  in- 
terest on  the  way. 


Theodor  von  Oppolzer  has  completed  his  cal- 
culation of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  between 
the  years  1207  B.  C.  and  261  A.  D.,  and  has 
promised  to  give  the  world  the  results  of  his 
labor  at  an  early  day.  The  list  will  likely  be 
first  published  in  Berlin. 


Since  kerosene  has  had  such  a  run  the  whales 
have  had  a  rest  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  and  more  of  them  have  been  seen  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  last  year  than  for  many 
years  before. 

The  library  of  the  late  Richard  Grant  White 
will  soon  be  sold  by  auction,  and  bibliophiles 
are  eagerly  anticipating  the  event. 


WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  1st  and  2d. 

ORIGINAL  PHOITES, 

1  1  itori  \\    PAVrOMIMF  COMPACT, 

Presenting,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  the  Great  Trick 
Pantomime, 

A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 

Introducing    Harlequins,   Columbines,   Demons,  Fit's, 
Sprites,  etc. 

The  production  of  this  Pantomime  requires  the  most 
bewildering  stage  mechanical  contrivances  of  magic 
scenery,  introducing  trap-doors,  slides,  etc. ;  also  some  of 
the  latest  French  pantomimic  optical  delusions. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stbvkns  Director 

Mr.  John  P.  Slocum  Manager 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Evening)f  Fifty  Cents 

Best  Reserved  Seats  (Matinee)...  Thirty-five  Cents 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPH. 
Signal  Success  of  D'Ennery's  Greatest  Drama, 

A  CELEBRATED  CASE. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS  as  JEAN  RENAUD 

SUPPORTED  HV  THE 

Urand  Opera  Uonw  Stock  Company. 

Grand  Crazy  Quilt  Matinee  next  Saturday  Afternoon. 
Next  Attraction-MONTE  CRISTO. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUII/DINXS- 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  SI. 

CALIFORNIA_TH  EATER. 

McKre  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

Last  night  and  Saturday  Matinee, 

SEPARATION. 

Monday,  August  3,  for  one  week  only — LED  ASTRAY, 
with  a  phenomenal  cast. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

A  COLD  DAY  WHEN  WE  CET  LEFT. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  and 
WEDNESDAY   AND    SATURDAY  MATINEES, 
At  popular  prices. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Planquetfe's  Charming  Comic  Opera  (first  production  in 
San  Francisco), 

NELL  GWYNNE. 

Monday  Evening,  August  3 — LA  TRAVIATA. 


»C  ( I  ST  AB'O  1871) 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Lniqi/e  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


We  beg  to  notify  our  patrons  and  the  public  that  we 
have  moved  to  our  new  quarters,  NO.  %%  POST 
STREET,  north  side,  between  Kearny  and  Montgom- 

°    THE  MM.  I  It  M  \  M  I  \<  I  1  IMM.  CO. 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  Carpet  Keating  Ma- 
chined, 353  &  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5tb, 

Telephone  Call  3040.  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
hat  beat  Carpets  exclusively  00  the  back. 


■  ■MB     ■    )^av  Vegetable) 

HALLS  hair 

RENEWER. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  preparation, 
after  its  test  of  many  years,  should  be  an 
assurance,  even  to  the  most  skeptical,  that 
it  is  really  meritorious.   Those  who  have 

used  Hall's  Hair  Renbwkb  know  that 

it  does  all  that  is  claimed. 

It  causes  new  growth  of  hair  on  bald 
heads — provided  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
dead,  which  is  seldom  the  case;  restores 
natural  color  to  gray  or  faded  Hair;  pre- 
serves the  scalp  healthful  and  clear  of 
dandruff;  prevents  the  hair  falling  off  or 
changing  color;  keeps  it  soft,  pliant,  lus- 
trous, and  causes  it  to  grow  long  and 
thick. 

Hall's  Hair  Renewf.r  produces  its 
effects  by  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
vegetable  ingredients,  which  invigorate 
and  rejuvenate.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  is 
a  delightful  article  for  toilet  use.  Con- 
taining no  alcohol,  it  does  not  evap- 
orate quickly  and  dry  up  the  natural  oil, 
leaving  the  hair  harsh  and  brittle,  as  do 
other  preparations. 

Buckingham's  Dye 

ron  the 

WHISKERS 

Colors  them  brown  or  black,  as  desired, 
and  is  the  best  dye,  because  it  is  harmless; 
produces  a  permanent  natural  color;  and, 
being  a  single  preparation,  is  more  con- 
venient of  application  than  any  other. 

PREPARED  BT 

R.  P.  HAM.  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONW. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  j8th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets : 

MARIPOSA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

ALAMEDA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  iSth 

at  3  r.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
337  Market  street. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.  D.  1822. 

Capital  f5, OOO, OOO  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thh  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  300  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  ol  all  klndtt  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  dTLEVINSON, 

120  and  131  Kearny  Street. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Yault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  MM  K  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS.  Manager. 

TADE  U/nPM  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  2  hours, 
I  AlL.  TV  U II ITI   wilh  head  complete  or  no  charges. 

More  than  1,000  tape  worms  removed  at  my  office,  765 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for  circular 
giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

Mil  \ I  M  : 

x.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
ler  stupid  papers." 

If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
linner  will  make  you  good-natured. 
,    It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 
.    Its  editqrials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

It  is  clean. 
.    It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
.    It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper* 

Every  line  sparkles. 
10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
[i.    If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  New!  y  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


■end  to 


STAR  GOAL. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAR  RIVEK  COAL  CO., 

106  to  113  Mission  street. 


\ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  has  been  doing  a  good 
business  all  the  week  with  A  Celebrated  Cate. 
The  excellence  of  its  mounting  and  stage  setting 
is  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Stevens's  enterprise 
and  liberality.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
this  play  has  never  had  a  better  presentation  in 
San  Francisco,  as  regards  stage  appointment, 
than  in  its  present  production  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Mr.  Stevens  as  "  Jean  Renaud*' 
hardly  comes  up  to  his  own  standard  in  earnest 
and  effective  work.  This  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  immense  amount  of  work  that 
devolves  upon  him  singly,  in  the  production  of  a 
piece  like  this.  The  fact  remains  that,  while  Mr. 
Stevens's  work  could  never  be  entirely  wanting 
in  force  and  spirit,  yet  he  fails  to  make  many  of 
the  points  that  made  James  O'Neill's  perform- 
ance so  strong.  The  part  is  fully  within  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Stevens's  powers,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less yet  make  the  personation  worthy  of  himself. 
Mabel  Bert,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  graceful 
presence,  does  well  as  "Valentine  de  Mornay," 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher  is  a  very  pretty  and 
pathetic  "Adrienne."  Mr.  Sheldon  created  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  with  his  old-servant 
freedoms  aj  "James  O'Rourke."  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson  displayed  "conscientiousness,"  at 
least,  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  mustache — a  more 
heroic  exhibition  of  that  quality  being  impos- 
sible. A  new  departure  has  been  made  at  this 
theater  by  shutting  off  the  ten-cent  gallery 
admission.  This  is  the  result  of  the  rude  and 
noisy  lawlessness  of  much  of  the  element  that 
took  advantage  ot  that  liberality.  Possibly 
should  the  experiment  be  repeated,  the  lesson 
may  not  have  been  thrown  away. 

As  the  Daly  engagement  draws  to  a  close  the 
excitement  of  the  opening  rush  seems  rather  to 
increase  than  otherwise.  It  has  been  next  to 
impossible  for  late-comers  to  secure  seats  in  the 
dress  circle  and  orchestra,  and  the  upper  tiers 
have  presented  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
that  during  a  grand  opera  excitement.  The 
Wednesday  matinee  was  attended  by  an  audi- 
ence that  both  in  numbers  and  appearance 
equaled  those  of  the  evening.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
the  Daly  season  may  be  truly  said  to  have  created 
a  furore.  A  Night  Off  is  of  a  more  uproarious 
character  than  the  plays  which  have  preceded  it, 
but  it  is  no  less  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
noisy  conglomeration  of  noise  and  confusion 
which  are  so  common  at  present  under  the 
dubious  description  of  "fun."  Even  when  off 
duty  and  in  fatigue  dress,  as  it  were,  it  is  agree- 
able to  feel  that  one  is  among  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  always  the  case  when  at  one  of 
the  Daly  performances. 

Miss  Rehan  is  more  charming  in  appearance  and 
less  studied  in  manner  as  "  Nisbe  "  than  we  have 
yet  seen  her.  She  is  the  spoiled  child  to  perfec- 
tion, but  in  its  least  objectionable  form.  In  the 
scene  with  her  papa  and  brother-in-law,  where 
her  scheme  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  domes- 
tic dragon  is  being  worked  out,  she  is  simply 
delightful.  John  Drew  is  her  lover,  of  course, 
but  the  audience  feels  cheated  when  they  retire 
from  the  stage  for  the  love-making,  which  is 
their  prettiest  specialty.  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  as 
"  Harry  Damask,"  and  Miss  Dreher  as  his  jeal- 
ously fond  and  self-tormenting  wife,  were  another 
of  the  delightful  couples  into  which  Mr.  Daly's 
characters  usually  resolve  themselves.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, with  his  wild  attempts  at  preserving  peace 
by  inventing  sins  for  which  to  ask  forgive- 
ness, was  one  of  the  features  of  the  piece. 
Miss  May  Irwin  made  a  hit  as  "  Susan,"  the 
housemaid  devoted  to  her  master  and  the  drama, 
and  was  liberally  applauded.  Mrs.  Gilbert  was, 
as  usual,  a  strong-minded  and  stronger-willed 
wife,  who  in  this  instance  aspires  to  manage  not 
only  her  husband  but  her  daughter's.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  attractive  and  no  doubt  conta- 
gious love-making  during  this  engagement,  I 
fear  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  will  have  much  to  answer 
for,  in  the  shape  of  matrimonial  hopes  indefinitely 
postponed  through  the  terrors  aroused  by  her 
awe-inspiring  exhibition  of  the  mother-in-law  at 
home.  All  the  parts  in  this  lively  play  were  so 
well  taken  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate, but  the  community  is  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  array  of  theatrical  gems 
Mr.  James  Lewis  is  the  Koh-i-noor.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  speak  on  the 
stage.  One  of  his  looks  is  a  sentence,  each  ex- 
pression tells  a  story,  a  wink  is  a  prophecy,  and 
every  attitude  is  worth  a  dozen  "  lines."  As  the 
hen-pecked  professor,  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  central 
figure  of  A  Night  Off. 

As  usual,  the  play  and  the  players  have  to 
divide  the  admiration  of  the  audience  with  the 
perfect  stage  setting,  including  the  "  real  doors," 
and  other  realisms  which  have  become  a  part  of 
the  Daly  fame.  The  number  of  people  in  Mr. 
Daly's  company  enables  him  to  make  up  his 
casts  without  drawing  on  its  full  strength.  But 
we  can  not  help  selfishly  lamenting  that  we  have 
been  deprived  of  a  sight  of  Miss  Edith  Kingdon 
for  a  whole  week. 

"Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him." 
There  are  exceptions.  It  must  be  a  very  good 
dog  that  can  live  down  such  a  name  as  "A  cold 
day  when  we  get  left."  This  worn-out  slang  as 
a  heraldic  title  to  any  play  would  be  likely  to 
kill  it.  That  the  "Grotesque  Company  "  at  the 
Standard  are  able,  in  a  degree,  to  redeem  this  il 


name  makes  it  no  less  incumbent  on  them  to 
change  it,  and  so  give  one  a  chance  to  praise 
their  very  clever  specialty  performance,  without 
any  qualification.  The  play  itself  is  intended 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  ab- 
surdities; but  these  absurdities  are  strung  on  a 
thread  that  is  both  original  and  amusing  in  it- 
self. An  accident  to  a  street  car  having  shaken 
up  the  passengers,  and  landed  two  nice  young 
women  in  the  laps  of  two  gallant  tars,  "Captain 
Keeler  "and  his  mate,  a  pious  but  not  too  scru- 
pulous photographer  takes  an  instantaneous 
impression  of  the  scene.  This  picture  he  makes 
use  of  (or  his  own  emolument  by  selling  "the 
only  copy"  respectively  to  the  husband  and 
brother  of  the  ladies  and  the  wife  of  the  Captain. 
The  jealousies  arising  from  this  lead  the  ladies 
to  form  a  scheme  to  punish  the  brother  and 
spouse  for  suspecting  them— a  scheme  which, 
with  the  help  of  "Captain  Keeler,"  is  carried 
out  on  board  the  good  ship  Neversink.  The 
most  laughable  portion  of  the  play  takes  place 
here  in  the  second  act,  having  a  strong  flavor  of 
opera  bouffe  impossibility.  Gilbert  Sarony,  as 
the  Captain's  wife,  "on  deck  every  time,"  is 
alone  enough  to  make  the  play  go.  The  devoted 
Dutch  brother,  "Jule"  (Frank  Willis),  and  the 
unhappy  husband,  "Mr.  Green"  \  William 
Welch),  are  very  amusing  in  the  second  act,  and 
keep  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar. 

Peace  being  restored  all  around,  the  third  act 
is  devoted  to  the  specialties  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  strong.  The  singing  of  the  Star  Trio, 
and  the  dancing  of  Ernest  Havens  are  especially 
pleasing.  The  German  dialect  recitations  and 
specialties  by  Frank  Willis  display  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  talent  in  that  line.  Gilbert 
Sarony  needs  no  description  in  San  Francisco. 
He  gives  a  number  of  his  peculiar  girlish  "con- 
fidences "  to  the  audience  in  his  inimitable  style. 
The  strength  of  the  company  is  decidedly  in  the 
male  cast.  The  feminine  element  is  so  weak  that, 
except  for  the  demands  of  the  plot,  it  would  not 
be  missed  if  omitted.  The  central  idea  of  the 
play  is  good,  and  could  be  worked  up  into  some- 
thing much  more  amusing.  As  it  is,  the  people 
make  the  play.  The  theater  on  Monday  night 
was  filled  far  beyond  its  ordinary  seating  capac- 
ity. Camp-stools  and  wall-flowers  in  every 
available  place,  gave  the  Standard  a  cheerful  air 
of  flush  times. 

Separation  has  continued  the  attraction  at  the 
California,  which  has  shared  the  prosperity  of  a 
very  lively  business  week  in  theatricals.  The 
pleasure  of  welcoming  back  an  old  favorite  added 
to  the  steady  attractions  presented  at  this  the- 
ater, should  be  enough  to  draw  our  play-loving 
public.  The  production  of  The  Power  of  Money, 
which  was  announced  for  August  3d,  is  post- 
poned for  one  week.  The  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia company  in  society  comedy  has  led  to 
many  requests  for  the  production  of  Led  Astray, 
during  Miss  Wilton's  special  engagement.  Ac- 
ceding to  the  popular  wish,  the  management 
announce  this  powerful  play  for  Monday,  August 
3d,  with  the  following  strong  cast : 

Rodolph  Chandoce  McKee  Rankin 

Hector  Placide  C.  B.  Bishop 

Mount  Gosline  Frank  Wright 

George  de  Lesparre  D.  H.  Harkins 

Major  O'Hara  J  J.Wallace 

La  Fontaine  1  '.  G.  Ray 

Robert   R.  Murray 

Armande  Chandoce  Miss  F.llie  Wilton 

Mathilde  Miss  Adele  Waters 

Suzanne  O'Hara  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley 

The  Countess  (Mother  of  Rodolph). .  .Miss  J.  C.  Walters 

Sophie  Miss  Emma  Marble 

The  Baroness  (mother  of  Armande) ....  Mrs.  E.  Saunders 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon,  at  the  Tivoli,  is  winning 
fresh  praise  as  "Nell  Gwynne,"  in  the  opera  of 
that  name.  It  is  an  opera  new  to  San  Francisco, 
and  is  presented  at  the  Tivoli  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  it  a  certain  attraction  for  a  long  run. 


NOTES. 

Mme.  Modjeska  will  take  a  vacation  trip  to 
the  "  Fair  Land  of  Poland." 

The  stage  name  of  Ellen  Terry's  daughter 
Edith  will  be  Ailsa  Craig. 

Miss  Moore,  an  American  girl,  has  taken  the 
prize  for  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Mr.  John  P.  Slocum,  the  polite  and  energetic 
manager  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  is  quite  ill. 

The  Dramatic  News  makes  the  cheering  pre- 
diction that  "horse-play  comedy  has  about 
reached  the  end  of  its  rope." 

Mrs.  Hume,  nle  Bchrcns,  is  playing  in  Harry 
Miner's  Silver  King  company.  Lottie  Behrcns 
was  a  school  girl  in  San  Francisco  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Sargent's  new  School  of  Acting,  New 
York,  will  require  a  two-years'  course.  Tuition 
fee,  $250  for  the  first  year,  and  $150  for  the 
second. 

A  Cold  Day  will  continue  at  the  Standard 
next  week.  The  piece  is  running  more  smoothly 
with  each  repetition,  and  new  specialities  will 
be  given.    Matinic  this  afternoon. 

Miss  Murtha  Porteous,  formerly  of  Carson 
City  and  later  of  San  Francisco,  has  l>cen  en- 
gaged for  "  Prince  Methusalem,"  at  the  Summer 
Gardens,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  California  next  week,  Led  Astray. 
McKee  Rankin,  who  took  the  part  of  "de  Les- 
parre "  in  the  original  New  York  production, 
will  now  personate  the  husband,  "  Chandoce." 

At  the  Baldwin,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday matinee,  The  Country  Girl;  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  She  Would  and  Shi 


Would  Not;  Friday  matinee,  A  Night  off;  Fri- 
day night,  L.ove  On  Crutches— -last  appearance 
of  the  Daly  company. 

At  Woodward's,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the 
Original  Phoites,  a  European  pantomime  com- 
pany, will  present  for  the  first  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  trick  pantomime  entitled,  A  Terrible 
Night,  introducing  all  the  contrivances  of  magic 
scenery  and  the  latest  French  optical  delusions. 

Heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bush  Street,  alter 
A  Night  off: 

"  and  they  say  that  every  one  of  them  has 

l>een  trained — bred  to  the  stage,  you  may  say — 
by  Mr.  Daly,  himself." 

"  Is  that  so?  Well,  when  I  am  going  to  the 
theater  after  this,  I  shall  pray  for  Daly-bred 
actors." 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon  has  been  winning  fresh 
praise  at  the  Tivoli  by  her  rendering  of  "Nell 
Gwynne,"  in  the  opera  of  that  name.  The  opera 
is  new  to  San  Francisco,  ami  has  been  put  on  the 
stage  in  good  style.  Monday,  August  3d,  La 
Traviata  will  be  produced  with  a  new  prima 
donna  from  Milan,  Linda  Brambilla  Sordello,  as 
"  Violetta." 

In  September  next  the  dramatization  of  Hugh 
Conway's  Dark  Days  will  be  produced  simulta- 
neously at  the  Haymarkct  Theater,  London, 
and  in  New  York.  The  play,  which  is  the  work 
of  Comyns  Carr  and  his  wife,  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  novel,  but  it  had  the  full  approval 
of  the  lamented  author.  James.  H.  Palser  has 
the  American  rights. 

Barrett's  long-expected  circus  made  its  grand 
entry  last  Thursday  morning.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  pass  a  relief 
bill  to  give  the  Truant  Officer  a  pair  of  new 
boots.  Unless  the  boy  of  this  generation  is 
made  of  different  material  from  him  of  the  past, 
that  official  certainly  wore  out  a  pair  of  soles  on 
last  Thursday  morning. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  promises  extraordi- 
nary attractions  in  the  immediate  future.  Mon- 
day evening,  August  3d,  H.  J.  Byron's  melo- 
drama, Tried  and  True,  will  be  produced  with 
new  and  elegant  scenery  and  that  perfection  of 
stage  setting  and  mechanical  efiects  which  has 
become  a  feature  of  this  theater  under  Mr. 
Stevens's  management.  On  the  same  evening 
re-appearance  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hamilton.  Mon- 
day, August  10th,  elaborate  production  of  Monte 
Cristo.  * 

Professor  H.C.  Eastman  delivered  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  lecture  at  Irving  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  to  a  select  and  attentive 
audience.  The  subject  was  "The  Need  of  an 
Organized  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  on 
the  Pacific  Coast."  To  a  community  so  fond  of 
the  drama  as  is  San  Francisco,  this  kindred  sub- 
ject should  be  a  most  interesting  one.  We  have 
among  us  many  aspiring  orators,  and  those  am- 
bitious of  histrionic  fame,  and  a  school  such  as 
Professor  Eastman  suggests  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  this  class. 

The  war  in  the  East  over  the  production  of 
the  Mikado  still  rages.  The  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  now  taken  a  hand,  armed  with 
an  injunction  which  Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  calmly 
disregarded — by  proxy.  He  is  not  so  calm  under 
Judge  Wheeler's  wrath,  backed  by  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  Neither  is  his  company,  which  in- 
cludes Miss  Alice  Harrison.  Having  fled  to 
Chicago,  where  his  production  added  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  ordinary  as  well  as  technical  "  con- 
tempt "  of  Judge  Wheeler,  he  has  himself  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  some  real  Japanese  in  a 
matter  of  borrowed  costumes.  The  eastern 
dramatic  papers  are  giving  Mr.  Rosenfeld  col- 
umns of  free  advertising,  their  columns  contain- 
ing little  else  than  Mikado  and  Sydney  Rosen- 
feld. 

The  improvements  and  decorations  at  the 
Baldwin  arc  much  more  extensive  than  was  at 
first  contemplated.  It  is  Mr.  Hayman's  desire 
to  make  this  theater  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
America,  and  from  what  is  already  done  it  would 
seem  that  his  wish  will  produce  its  own  fulfill- 
ment. Mr.  J.  H.  Havcrly,  accompanied  by  his 
European  and  American  Minstrel  company,  is 
en  route  for  this  city.  They  will  open  at  the 
Baldwin  Monday,  August  10th.  Messrs.  J.  M. 
McNamara  and  Frank  McKee,  representatives 
of  Mr.  Havcrly,  are  already  in  town,  attending 
to  the  advance  work.  Mr.  Haverly  assures  the 
Baldwin  management  that  his  present  company 
is  the  strongest  and  most  complete  he  has  ever 
organized,  and  that  he  will  himself  supervise 
every  representation.  Sale  of  scats  for  the  open- 
ing night  will  begin  Thursday  morning,  August 
6th.   


Mlm  Cleveland'*  Book. 

The  sister  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  just  issued  a  literary  work  which  ap- 
pears to  have  created  a  sensation.  Of  course, 
Miss  Cleveland  found  it  impossible  to  embody  in 
her  book  many  subjects  which  would  l>e  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  ladies  of  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  necessity 
of  exercising  tnc  utmost  care  in  selecting  the 
proper  corsets  for  wear.  There  is  no  garment 
worn  by  ladies  which  adds  to  their  appearance 
more  grace  and  beauty  than  a  well-made  and 
perfect-fitting  corset.  To  supply  the  ladies  of 
the  Pacific  coast  with  just  such  articles  is  the 
mission  of  the  great  Freud's  Corset  House,  the 
finest  and  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  For  the  benefit  of  ladies  we  have 
secured  the  best  corsets  that  arc  made,  and  the 


immense  magnitude  of  our  business  enables  u 
to  sell  at  the  very  least  cost.     Beware  of  tl 
fraudulent  imitations  of  our  goods  that  may 
seen  elsewhere.    We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  . 
every  case,  as  we  allow  the  corsets  to  be  tried  01. 
before  purchasing.    Our  wonderlul  success  has 
been  due  to  the  satisfaction  given  to  our  patrons. 
Our  corsets  give  comfort,  grace  and  beauty  to 
all  who  wear  them.    To  still  further  enhance  the 
dignified  !>caring  of  the  ladies  we  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  large  and  varied  stock  of  the  latest 
styles  of  hoopskirts  and  bustles,  that  may  be 
found  at  our  place.    Hear  in  mind  Freud's  Corset 
House  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  at 
Nos.  742  anil  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street.   We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturdays. 


Advantage*  of  IVIrulfiim  ho  Fuel. 

F"or  several  years  Mr.  John  D.  Bodwell  has 
been  making  researches  in  the  direction  of  using 
crude  petroleum  as  a  fuel,  and  his  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  undeniable  success.  By 
this  discovery  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
combination  of  petroleum  and  water  which  — 
when  the  petroleum  is  ignited— generates  a  most 
intense  heat.  It  is  destined  to  work  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  use  of  wood  and  coal,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly supersede  them  both  as  an  article  of  fuel. 
It  is  non-explosive ;  on  this  score  it  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  danger.  The  burner  and  water- 
back  combined  is  a  simple  cast-iron  apparatus, 
which,  at  small  cost  and  with  little  trouble,  can 
be  adapted  to  any  of  the  stoves  and  ranges  in 
use,  and  can  be  applied  to  furnaces  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  inventor  calls  the  liquid  "  Perfection 
Fuel,"  and  he  has  succeeded  in  incorporating  a 
company  which  is  called  the  "  Pacific  Coast 
Manufacturing  and  Transportation  Company," 
with  offices  at  room  21,  Nucleus  House,  San 
Francisco.  They  have  purchased  eleven  acres 
of  land  near  Shell  Mound  park,  on  the  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  lying  on  the 
water  front,  at  an  expense  of  $19,500,  upon 
which  they  will  erect  their  works  and  commence 
operations  in  about  three  months.  They  have 
already  sunk  a  well  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
company  will  manufacture  ranees  especially 
adapted  for  using  the  Perfection  Fuel,  and  will 
put  them  on  the  market  at  or  very  near  the  fig- 
ures paid  for  an  ordinary  range  or  stove.  Tne 
heating  apparatus  can  be  used  on  any  range, 
stove,  or  furnace,  and  has  l>ecn  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  ranges  at  the  Tivoli  Cafe  and  the 
Nucleus  House.  The  works  will  have  a  capacity 
of  sixteen  ranges  a  day,  and  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

The  handling  of  coal,  the  placing  of  kindling, 
and  the  long  wait  for  the  ignition  of  the  coal  and 
the  production  of  heat,  arc  all  obviated  in  this 
new  process.  Another  advantage  consists  in 
not  being  obliged  to  have  a  fire  when  the  work  is 
done.  By  turning  a  faucet  the  fire  is  instantly 
extinguished.  For  use  in  families  it  saves  time, 
trouble,  expense  and  annoyance.  F"or  use  in 
hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding-houses,  it 
facilitates  the  creation  of  heat  and  the  cooking  of 
food  in  the  most  economical  manner;  in  found- 
ries and  machine  shops,  and  on  steamers  and 
railroads,  the  economy  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  work  is  greatly  accelerated.  The  nuisance 
ot  dense  volumes  of  smoke  discharged  into  the 
air  from  smoke-stacks,  and  settling  in  smutty 
particles  upon  all  surrounding  objects,  will  be 
entirely  removed,  for  although  petroleum  in 
combustion  gives  forth  a  dense  and  heavy  smoke, 
under  this  new  combination  it  is  so  perfectly  con- 
sumed that  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  smoke 
escapes. 

Mr.  Bodwell  retains  the  patent  rights  in  his 
own  name,  and  has  secured  patents  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Steamboat  companies  should  fully 
investigate  this  new  invention, as  it  not  only  saves 
time  in  gcthing  np  steam,  but  also  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  the  firemen,  stokers  and  other  laborers 
connected  with  the  handling  of  fuel,  whose  wages 
and  support  and  board  would  amount  to  from 
$200  to  $300  a  month,  at  a  low  estimate  for 
steamers  of  any  considerable  size.  It  would  in 
addition  allow  more  room  for  storage  of  freight 
in  the  space  now  occupied  by  coal  bunkers. 
There  would  be  no  dancer  from  fire  by  sponta- 
neous combustion  which  sometimes  occurs  from 
the  coal  on  shipboard.  There  would  lie  no  smoke 
to  annoy  those  on  board,  or  to  soil  goods  by  the 
deposit  of  soot  upon  the  decks.  Cleanliness  and 
convenience  will,  in  combination  with  the  sav- 
ing in  cost,  render  this  invention  an  absolute 
necessity  for  steamboat  companies. 


licatitliter  and  ••roiewdonal  Manicure. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mrs.  Edmunds  has 
removed  to  Elegant  Paki.ors  at  236  Sutter 
street  (Glen  House),  where  she  beautifies  the 
complexion,  finger-nails  and  form.  Try  her 
steam,  mineral  and  cabinet  baths;  also  the  cele- 
brated Cosmetic  Mask  and  Queen's  Magic, 
the  greatest  bcautificr  known.    Open  evenings. 


The  late  Frank  Buckland,  the  naturalist,  must 
have  been  a  comfortable  young  man  to  live  with. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  used  to  keep  an 
owl,  a  buzzard,  or  a  raccoon,  in  one  of  the 
lockers  in  his  bedroom,  and  to  feed  hundreds  of 
tame  jackdaws,  led  by  a  villainous  magpie,  twice 
a  day  with  bread  and  milk.  He  made  a  waist- 
coat of  the  skins  of  cats,  bats  and  moles,  and 
liked  to  eat  squirrel  pie,  and  mice  cooked  in 
batter. 


Agents  wanted  for  Tunison's  New  Atlas  of 
Ihc  United  States  and  World.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress H.  C.  Tunison,  359  Minna  street,  S.  F. 


Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  provide 
themselves  with  Mullcr's  opera  glasses,  13s  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 


Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  strictly  a  vegetable 
preparation,  harmless,  and  warranted  to  cure  all 
malarial  disorders. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  it. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


Singular  fact :  A  man's  face  is  generally  the  longest 
when  he  is  the  "  shortest." 

"  To  Stop  Sea-Sickness  "  is  a  head-line  in  an  exchange. 
One  good  way  is  to  travel  by  rail. 

A  Bombay  tragedian  is  to  visit  England  next  fall.  Heavy 
Hindoosements  were  offered  him,  no  doubt. 

Cucumbers  sliced  are  said  to  remove  freckles.  This  is 
not  wonderful.  They  have  been  known  to  remove  whole 
families. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  twelve  feet  higher  than  it  was  in 
1850.    This  represents  the  volume  of  salt  sobs  wrung  from 
•    the  prophets. 

A  fashion  paper  says:  "The  jersey  is  worn  only  for 
demi-toilet."  Why,  of  course;  no  woman  would  think 
of  making  a  lull  toilet  of  a  jersey  alone. 

The  most  important  baseball  games  are  now  being 
played  in  the  West,  says  an  exchange.  This  is  natural. 
"  Westward  the  star  of  the  umpire  takes  its  way." 

The  vicious  often  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  more  than 
the  virtuous.  Even  convicted  criminals  in  England  go 
into  transports,  while  statesmen  and  moralists  are  bewail- 
ing the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  a  minister  who  was  filling  out  a 
marriage  certificate  and  had  forgotten  the  date,  "  this  is 
the  Jtn,  is  it  not?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  bride,  with 
some  indignation,  "  this  is  only  my  second." 

Pall  Mall  is  not  pronounced  as  it  is  spelled,  but  it  is 
just  the  thing  to  rhyme  with  what  its  Gazette  has  been 
giving  the  patrician  iniquity  of  London.  If  this  doesn't 
explain  its  orthoepy,  you  will  have  to  refer  to  Webster. 

A  medical  paper  says  there  are  fifteen  kinds  of  head- 
aches. On  looking  over  the  list,  we  fail  to  find  the  5th  of 
July  headache,  the  day-after-the-picnic  headache,  or  any 
labeled  "  2d  of  January."  Medical  papers  will  please 
make  correction. 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  "Mr.  Whitney  is 
troubled  with  Roaches  in  the  navy  compartment.  The 
dratted  Roaches  are  mean  things  anyhow.  I  think  if  he 
will  get  some  parabolic  acid  and  sprinkle  around  he  can 
drive  them  out." 

Bob  Ingersoll  called  on  Secretary  Lamar  the  other  day. 
He  was  told  that  upon  that  day  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior received  only  Senators  and  Representatives.  Bob 
sent  in  again  to  ask  what  day  was  devoted  to  gentlemen, 
and  was  shown  in  at  once. 

A  youngster  of  four,  rather  noted  for  his  depravity,  was 
the  other  day  introduced  to  his  baby  sister,  one  day  old. 
He  looked  on  the  new  arrival  with  considerable  disap- 
proval, but  his  final  remark  was  worthy  the  occasion  : 
"  Well,"  he  said, gravely,  "  I  hope  she'll  be  a  Christian!" 

A  doctor  employed  a  collector  named  Hofmann.  One 
day  a  woman  came  to  the  doctor's  office  with  a  little  boy 
who  had  swallowed  a  penny,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done.  "  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  "you 
had  better  take  him  to  Hofmann.  If  he  can't  get  the 
cent  out  of  him  nobody  can." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  smothered  in  honey.  A 
Kansas  man  recently  drew  a  big  prize  in  a  lottery,  and 
the  very  same  day  his  wife  had  twins — both  boys — his 
mother-in-law  was  struck  by  lightning  while  in  transit  to 
pay  him  a  visit;  and  a  man  who  had  owed  him  nine  dol- 
lars for  ten  years  sent  along  the  money. 

A  schoolmaster  wrote  the  word  "  dozen  "  on  the  black- 
board, and  directed  each  pupil  to  write  a  sentence  con- 
taining the  word.  One  pupil  furnished  this :  "  I  dozen 
know  my  lesson."  The  word  "  toward"  was  then  given 
for  a  similar  exercise,  and  the  same  pupil  put  it  upon 
recotd  that  he  had  "toward  his  trousers." 

Professor  John  L.  Sullivan  is  to  travel  with  a  minstrel 
company  next  season  and  do  posing  as  classic  statuary. 
The  following  appropriate  subjects  are  suggested :  "  Glad- 
iator Kicking  a  Horse,"  by  Phidias;  "Quoit-player 
Knocking  Down  a  Woman,  by  Praxiteles;  "The  Lao- 
coon,  or  Got  'Em  Again,"  by  Michael  Angelo. 

A  lady  who  had  been  abroad  was  describing  some  of 
the  sights  of  the  trip  to  friends.  "  But  what  pleased  me 
as  much  as  anything,"  she  continued,  "  was  the  wonder- 
ful clock  at  Strasburg."  "  Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see 
it!"  gushed  a  pretty  young  woman  in  pink.  "  I  am  so 
interested  in  such  things.  And  did  you  see  the  celebrated 
watch  on  the  Rhine,  too?" 

The  Value  of  Punctuation  :  "  Mr.  Hubbard,"  says  the 
London  Echo,  "could  have  put  the  petition  into  the  bag 
silently,  or  he  could  have  stated  it  in  proper  words;  but 
he  need  not  have  risen  solemnly,  and  said,  without  any 
punctuation :  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to  present  a  petition 
for  the  better  protection  of  girls  and  young  women  from 
the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.'" 

Emperor  William  was  out  driving  at  Ems  recently, 
when  some  one  threw  a  Mower-pot  at  his  royal  head. 
The  person  must  be  very  absent-minded  who  in  throwing 
a  floral  tribute  would  become  so  excited  as  to  throw  the 
pot  instead.  The  Emperor  must  have  felt  something  as 
an  actor  does  when  he  thinks  the  audience  is  applauding 
his  acting,  and  then  suddenly  has  his  ear  pluggea  up  with 
a  defunct  egg. 

A  Worcester  doctor  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  attend  a 
boy  living  some  distance  from  town,  and  found  the  lad 
dangerously  sick  with  a  diphtheretic  throat.  He  left  a 
prescription  upon  the  table  near  the  patient,  and  prom- 
ised to  call  again.  A  few  days  afterward  he  found  the 
patient  much  improved,  and  the  mother  assured  the  good 
doctor  that  the  "  prescription  did  him  a  world  of  good." 
She  "left  it  by  him  where  he  could  hold  it  in  his  hand 
any  time,  and  he  could  now  read  the  most  of  it."  The 
boy  is  now  in  usual  health. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  CHOICE. 


Genteel  in  personage, 
Conduct  and  equipage; 
Noble  by  heritage; 
Generous  and  free; 

Brave,  not  romantic; 
Learned,  not  pedantic; 
Frolic,  not  frantic — 
This  must  he  be. 

Honor  maintaining, 
Meanness  disdaining, 
Still  entertaining, 
Engaging  and  new. 

Neat,  but  not  finical; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical; 
Never  tyrannical, 

But  ever  true.  Henry  Fielding. 


THE  QUARREL  OF  FRIENDS. 


Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother; 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again! 

Hut  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliff's  that  had  been  rent  asunder. 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

•S".  T.  Coleridge. 


NOT  OURS  THE  VOWS. 


Not  ours  the  vows  of  such  as  plight 

Their  troth  in  sunny  weather, 
While  leaves  arc  green  and  skies  are  bright, 

To  walk  on  flowers  together. 

But  we  have  loved  as  those  who  tread 

The  thorny  path  of  sorrow, 
W  ith  clouds  above,  and  cause  to  dread 

Yet  deeper  gloom  to-morrow. 

That  thorny  path,  those  stormy  skies, 

Have  drawn  our  spirits  nearer, 
And  rendered  us,  by  sorrow's  tics, 

Each  to  the  other  dearer. 

Love  born  in  homes  of  joy  and  mirth, 

With  mirth  and  joy  may  perish; 
That  to  which  darker  homes  gave  birth 

Still  more  and  more  we  cherish. 

It  looks  beyond  the  clouds  of  time, 
And  through  death's  shadowy  portal — 

Made  by  adversity  sublime, 
My  faith  and  hope  immortal. 

Bernard  Barton. 


BABY  LOUISE. 


I'm  in  love  with  you,  Baby  Louise! 
With  your  silken  hair  and  your  soft  blue  eyes, 
And  the  dreamy  wisdom  that  in  them  lies, 
And  the  faint,  sweet  smile  you  brought  from  the  skies — 

God's  sunshine,  Baby  Louise. 

W:hen  you  fold  your  hands,  Baby  Louise-  — 
Your  hands,  like  a  fairy's,  so  tiny  and  fair — 
With  a  pretty,  innocent,  saint-like  air, 
Are  you  trying  to  think  of  some  angel-taught  prayer 

You  learned  above,  Baby  Louise? 

I'm  in  love  with  you,  Baby  Louise! 
Why!  you  never  raise  your  beautilul  head! 
Some  day,  little  one,  your  cheek  will  grow  red 
With  a  flush  of  delight,  to  hear  the  words  said, 

"  I  love  you,"  Baby  Louise. 

Do  you  hear  me,  Baby  Louise? 
I  have  sung  your  praises  for  nearly  an  hour, 
And  your  lashes  keep  drooping  lower  and  lower, 
And— you've  gone  to  sleep,  like  a  weary  flower, 

Ungrateful  Baby  Louise!  Margaret  Eytinge. 


Wagner,  powerfully  impressive  as  his  operas  are  found 
to  be  in  his  own  country,  is  in  England  scarcely  appre- 
ciated, except  by  musicians  and  a  certain  number  of 
studious  amateurs;  so  that  even  if  Italian  opera  were  per- 
manently to  disappear,  it  would  not  be  replaced  by  the 
Wagnerian  "  art  work,"  called  that  of  "  the  luture."  So 
far  as  England  is  concerned  it  belongs  already,  except  as 
concert  music,  to  the  past,  and  in  France  is  known  exclu- 
sively by  orchestral  movements  and  pieces  arranged  ex- 
pressly lor  the  concert-room.  In  southern  Europe,  apart 
from  the  success  of  Lohengrin  in  Italy,  Wagner  is  not  in 
the  least  appreciated ;  nor  do  his  works  meet  with  much 
success  in  Belgium,  where  all  good  music  finds  at  least 
an  attentive  hearing.  Through  more  than  one  composer 
the  influence  of  Wagner  makes  itself  intensely  felt  in 
places  where  music  is  to  the  general  public  scarcely 
known.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  though  his  works 
are  studied  by  musicians  everywhere,  they  have  in  their 
complete  dramatic  form  no  existence  out  of  Germany. 
It  seems  a  mistake  to  say  that  Wagner's  works  have 
destroyed  Italian  opera  by  calling  attention,  through  con- 
trast, to  their  absurdities,  while  Wagner's  published  criti- 
cisms have  not  been  read  by  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  persons  to  have  producea  any  such  effect.  If  it  is  to 
come  to  an  end  it  will  still  have  to  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing else  and  not  by  the  Wagnerian  form  of  opera, 
which  in  England  has  met  with  precisely  the  same  fate  as 
Italian  opera  itself.  It  has  collapsed — that  is  to  say,  like 
the  Italian  opera,  not  so  much  for  want  of  singers  as  be- 
cause there  is  not  in  this  country  a  sufficiently  large  pub- 
lic to  support  operas  performed  in  the  German  language 
— certainly  the  only  language  in  which  the  operas  of 
Wagner  ought  to  be  given. — The  fortnightly  Review, 


DIRTY  REFORM. 


Revelations,  says  the  Nation,  such  as  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette has  been  making  about  London  vice,  serve,  and  can 
but  serve,  the  purposes  of  "  obscene  literature."  There 
are  all  the  objections  to  them,  as  regards  influence  and 
suggestion,  that  there  are  to  any  filthy  book  or  picture. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been  reading  the 
Gazette's  ex|x>sure,  we  venture  to  say,  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand has  read  as  an  aid  either  to  personal  or  social  im- 
provement. Not  one  in  a  thousand,  especially  of  the 
younger  readers,  has,  we  venture  to  say,  laid  down  the 
beastly  publication  without  having  his  horror  of  vice  some- 
what lessened,  and  his  ideas  of  vicious  possibilities  and 
opportunities  somewhat  enlarged.  It  is  not  true  of  the 
particular  vice  which  the  Gazette  professes  to  expose,  that 
it  is  "a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien,  as  to  be  hated 
needs  but  to  be  seen."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  vice 
which  familiarity  most  readily  robs  of  repulsiveness,  and 
the  vice,  too,  be  it  remarked,  toward  which  ordinary 
human  nature  is  burdened  with  most  constant  temptation. 
The  wisest  man  is  he  who,  in  the  field  of  what  is  called 
"  immorality,"  seeks  safety,  not  in  knowledge  or  in  cour- 
age, but  in  ignorance  or  flight. 

In  its  proposal  to  lay  the  whole  matter  now  before 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  divines  and  moralists,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  helps 
to  bring  the  gravest  suspicions  on  its  motives.  The  facts 
which  it  spent  its  $1,500  in  finding  out  could  have  been 
submitted  to  these  worthies  just  as  well  before  they  were 
printed  and  sold  as  now.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the 
editor  should  not  have  got  ready  to  have  his  evidence 
examined  by  pious  notables,  and  should  not  have  had  his 
interview  with  Sir  Richard  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary, 
about  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  bill,  till  after  he 
had  made  what  is  called  in  England  "a  pot  of  money" 
by  selling  undiluted  nastiness.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Cardinal  or  the  Arch- 
bishop, or  anybody  else  who  now  offers  to  analyze 
the  disgusting  mess  which  the  Gazette  has  pre- 
pared, would  have  refused  to  do  so  until  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  paper  first  made  a  good  profit  out  of  it. 
If  the  editor  had  called  them  to  a  private  meeting,  and 
had  then  submitted  his  budget  of  obscenity,  they  would 
have  been  just  as  much  horrified  and  just  as  grateful  as 
they  now  are.  He  would  not  have  made  his  office  the 
fountain-head  of  a  stream  of  impurity  which  is  now  flow- 
ing steadily  into  every  English-speaking  village  and  city  in 
the  world,  and  English  children  would  not  all  be  discuss- 
ing the  foulest  sins  of  modern  society  as  part  of  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  Sir 
Richard  Cross  saw  the  exposure,  he  said,  according  to  the 
editor's  own  story,  that  if  "  he  had  known  all  this  before, 
he  would  have  passed  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
in  a  moment."  He  did  not  say,  "  I  would  not  have  passed 
the  Criminal  Amendment  law  until  you  had  got  this  dirty 
stuff  thoroughly  well  diffused  through  the  country  and  the 
world." 

It  is  doubtless  unfortunate  that  the  motives  of  reformers 
who  have  to  keep  "  eight  presses  running  night  and  day  " 
to  supply  the  demand  for  obscene  literature  of  their  own 
composition,  should  be  suspected,  but  the  experience  of 
mankind  justifies  the  suspicion.  The  number  of  saints 
and  reformers  who  have  made  money  by  selling  dirty 
books  as  a  warning  against  vice,  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Stead,  as  it  said  of  John  Howard  on  his 
monument  in  St.  Paul's,  that  he  is  "  treading  an  open  but 
unfrequented  path  to  immortality."  He  evidently  thinks 
that  he  has  opened  up  a  new  and  glorious  as  well  as 
lucrative  field  for  "journalism,"  for  he  suggests  that 
similiar  work  may  be  done  in  any  great  city  in  America. 
That  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  quite  ready  for  such 
a  job  we  have  no  doubt.  In  fact,  the  readiness  of  a  good 
many  journalists  to  do  the  scavenger  work  of  modern  so- 
ciety, to  live  in  its  sewers  and  make  fortunes  by  describing 
its  foulness  and  indecency,  seems  to  have  no  limit.  It  is  one 
of  the  facts  which  make  the  profession  seem  a  sorry  call- 
ing for  young  men  with  high  aims. 


Mr.  Lowell,  savs  the  London  Telegraph,  goes  back  to 
the  United  States  with  the  well-earned  reputation  of  having 
been  the  best  American  Minister  that  ever  represented  his 
native  country  in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  United  States,  it  continues,  have  always  been  served 
with  the  highest  ability  and  efficiency  by  their  representa- 
tives at  the  English  court,  but  the  salary  now  given  to 
Ministers  might  not  always  secure  the  services  of  men  of 
this  exceptional  class. 

It  is  said  a  syndicate  of  American  publishers  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  of  the  market 
those  publishers  who  issue  unauthorized  reprints  of  for- 
eign works.  The  plan  is  for  the  syndicate  to  print  and 
sell  them,  with  due  authority,  as  cheaply  as  the  others. 
This  is  not  a  step,  apparently,  toward  the  securing  of  an 
international  copyright,  for  it  will  surely  tend  to  a  cooling 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  matter. 


The  first  American  almanac  is  believed  to  have  been 
issued  in  1687,  by  William  Bradford,  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  that  period  it  is  not  known  what  the  minstrel  com- 
panies did  for  their  jokes. 


Parisian  florists  report  that  $15,000  were  spent  for 
flowers  on  the  occasion  of  Theirs's  funeral,  $50,000  lor 
Gambetta's,  and  $200,000  for  Victor  Hugo's. 


The  casts  In  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archeology  at 
Cambridge  University  number  633  in  all. 


An  auction  sale  of  several  hundred  works  found  in 
Dore's  studio  will  soon  be  had. 


I  .iverpool  is  to  have  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Earle, 
who  fell  in  the  Soudan. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOT  WEATHER. 


ITS  DISTRESSING  EFFECT  ON  THE  POETS. 


IN  ARKANSAW. 

Oh,  de  hot  weder  sun  am  er  gittin'  in  his  work, 

An'  de  nigger  sorter  'longs  fur  de  shade; 
Not  so  much  heca'se  he's  tryin'  fur  ter  shirk, 

But  beca'se  he's  got  ernuft  o'  de  spade. 
De  a'r  am  ez  hot  ez  er  L  reaf  frum  de  fire, 

An'  de  heat  quivers  high  in  glee, 
An'  er  man  whut  says  he  likes  it— oh,  well— he's 
er  liar — 

Kain't  put  dat  racket  on  me. 

Oh,  take  out  dehoss; 

Oh,  fling  down  de  hoe; 
Oh,  come  wid  de  boss. 
Fur  doan  yer  heah  he  ho'n  when  it 
blow,  blow,  blow;  oh,  doan  yer 
heah  de  ho'n  when  it  blow. 

Arkansaw  Traveler. 


"puck's"  summer  hotel. 
Around  it  the  trees  are  a  beautiful  green, 

And  the  grass  on  the  lawn  is  like  plush, 
And  the  prospect  is  airy  and  ever  serene 

As  the  twilight's  most  summerful  hush. 

Oh,  this  is  the  loveliest  spot  upon  earth; 

It  drives  away  sorrow  and  care, 
And  wakes  in  sad  mortals  a  spirit  of  mirth, 

And  strengthens  the  roots  of  your  hair. 

The  rooms  on  each  floor  are  both  airy  and  large, 
At  the  Dove's  Nest  at  Paradise  dell  — 

In  short,  it's  four  dollars  a  day  that  they  charge 
At  this  howling  mosquito  hotel. 


EVOLUTION  IN  HATS. 

I  know  not  her  name,  but  she  walked  down  the 
street 

With  a  smile  that  was  bright,  in  a  hat  that  was 
neat, 

And  her  look  of  serenity  told  that  she  knew 
She  was  prettily  dressed — very  prettily,  too. 

But  the  look  disappeared  when  plump  down  on 
her  head 

From  a  window  came  tumbling  a  flower-pot  red. 
First  she  frowned,  then  she  smiled,  then  she 

wore  it ;  for  that's 
Exactly  the  fashion  in  feminine  hats.  Puck. 


CHOICE  OF  EVILS. 
"When  will  you  marry  me,  love?"  said  he, 

And  she  blushed  like  a  sweet  June  rose. 
"  I'll  marry  you  surely,  my  dear,"  says  she, 

"When  the  Keely  motor  goes." 
And  then  he  went  out  and  dashed  his  head 

With  force  'gainst  the  granite  wall. 
"  If  you  wait  till  then,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said, 

"  You  never  will  marry  at  all." 

"Oh,  then,"  said  the  maid,  "I'll  wed  you 
when 

This  country  shall  demand 
Justice  for  every  citizen 

Outraged  in  a  foreign  land." 
To  keep  the  former  promise  made 

The  lover  then  besought  her, 
"  For,  surely,  I'd  rather  take,"  he  said 

"  My  chance  with  the  Keelv  motor." 

Boston  Courier. 


WHAT  THE  FLOWERS  SAID. 

"Hey  willow-wally !  I  wish  I  were  a  daisy, 
A  merry,  laughing  daisv,"  a  little  maiden 
sighed. 

"Then  hey  willow-wally!  when  life  is  bright  or 
hazy, 

Keep  a  cheerful  spirit,"  the  daisy  gay  replied. 

"Hey  willow-wally!  a  buttercup  I'd  like  to  be' 
A  bright,  golden  buttercup,"  the  little  maiden 
sighed! 

"Then  hey  willow-wally!  little  maiden  draw  to 
thee 

Life's  golden  sunshine,"  the  buttercup  replied. 

"  Hey  willow-wally !  that  I  could  be  a  clover, 
A  sweet,  crimson  clover,"  the  little  maiden 
sighed. 

"Then  Hey  willow-wally!  ere  thy  youth  is  over, 
Treasure  all  its  honey,"  the  clover  sweet  re- 
plied. 

"  Hey  willow-wally!  if  only  I  could  be  ?  rose, 
A  dainty,  pretty,  wild  rose,"  the  little  maiden 
sighed. 

"Then  hey  willow-wally!  every  little  maiden 
knows 

How  to  be  a  rosebud,"  the  dainty  rose  replied. 
,  St.  Nicholas  for  A  ugust. 


THE  KATY-DID. 

Hear  the  buglet  with  Jj"  j  did— 
Katy-did! 

What  a  heap  of  earthly  greatness  there  is  hid! 
How  his  "Yes-yer,  yes-ycr,  yes-ycr," 

In  the  middle  of  July, 
Endeavors  to  impress  yer, 
E'en  though  the  thing  oppress  yer, 

That  you  lie 
Like  a  Coney  Island  hackman, 
Till  you  rear  up  like  a  blackman 
At  the  blest  continuation  that  so  musically  slid 

From  the  Did,  Did,  Did  — 
From  the  Didn'ting  and  the  Didding  of  the  Did. 

Puck. 


Bruce's  Castle  is  on  Rathlin's  Island,  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  derives  its  name  Irom 
the  fact  that  Robert  Bruce  was  long  concealed 
there.  Here  occurred  the  well-known  incident 
of  the  spider  and  the  web. 

For  some  undiscovered  reason  a  cat  was  for- 
merly called  Tybert  or  Tvbalt;  hence  some  of 
the  insulrtng  remarks  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  who  calls  Tybalt  "rat  catcher",  and 
"  king  of  cats." 


PLAGUE-STRICKEN  PLYMOUTH. 


i><x>s  a  SlmlUu  Danger  Threaten  Every 
One  <>i  i  s  • 


HOW  PUBLIC  ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  tO  PER- 
SONAL PERILS. 


(Rochester  (N.  V.)  Correspondence  Indianapolis  Sentinel  ) 

"Judge,"  said  a  young  lawyer  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful senior,  "tell  me  the  secret  of  your  uni- 
form success  at  the  bar." 

"Ah,  young  man,  that  secret  is  a  life  study,  but 
I  will  give  it  to  you,  on  condition  that  you  pay 
all  my  bills  during  this  session  of  court." 

"Agreed,  sir,"  said  the  junior. 

"  Evidence,  indisputable  evidence." 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  judge  reminded 
the  young  man  of  his  promise. 

"I  recall  no  such  promise." 

"  Ah,  but  you  made  it." 

"  Your  evidence,  please?" 

And  the  judge,  not  having  any  witnesses,  lost 
a  case  for  once ! 

The  man  who  can  produce  indisputable  evi- 
dence wins  public  favor.  I  had  an  interview 
yesterday  with  the  most  successful  of  American 
advertisers,  whose  advertising  is  most  success- 
ful because  always  backed  by  evidence. 

"What  styles  of  advertising  do  you  use?"  I 
asked  H.  H.  Warner,  Esq. 

"  Display,  reading  matter  and  paragraphs  of 
testimonials." 

"  Have  you  many  testimonials?  " 

In  answer  he  showed  me  a  large  cabinet  chock- 
full.  "We  have  enough  to  fill  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia 
morning  papers." 

"  Do  you  publish  many  of  them?  " 

"Not  a  tithe.  Wonderful  as  are  those  we  do 
publish,  we  have  thousands  like  them  which  we 
can  not  use.  'Why  not?'  Let  me  tell  you. 
Warner's  safe  cure  has  probably  been  the  most 
successful  medicine  for  female  disorders  ever  dis- 
covered. We  have  testimonials  from  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  but  it  would  be  indelicate  to 
publish  them.  Likewise  many  statesmen,  law- 
yers, clergymen,  doctors  of  world-wide  fame, 
have  been  cured,  but  we  can  only  refer  to  such 
persons  in  the  most  guarded  terms,  as  we  do  in 
our  reading  articles. 

"Are  these  reading  articles  successful?" 

"  When  read  they  make  such  an  impression 
that  when  the  'evil  days'  of  ill  health  draw  nigh 
they  are  remembered,  and  Warner's  safe  cure  is 
used. 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  now,  as  at  first, 
to  do  such  constant  and  extensive  advertising. 
A  meritorious  mc"dicine  sells  itself  after  its 
merits  are  known.  We  present  just  evidence 
enough  to  disarm  skeptics  and  to  impress  the 
merits  of  the  remedies  upon  new  consumers. 
We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  do  this.  Hence,  best 
to  accomplish  our  mission  of  healing  the  sick, 
we  have  to  use  the  reading-article  style.  People 
won't  read  plain  testimonials. 

"Yes,  sir,  thousands  admit  that  had  they  not 
learned  of  Warner's  safe  cure  through  this  clever 
style  they  would  still  be  ailing,  andstill  impov- 
erishing themselves  in  fees  to  unsuccessful  '  prac- 
titioners.' It  would  do  your  soul  good  to  read 
the  letters  of  thanksgiving  we  get  from  mothers 
grateful  for  the  perfect  success  which  attends 
Warner's  safe  cure  when  used  for  children,  and 
the  surprised  gratification  with  which  men  and 
women  of  older  years  and  impaired  vigor,  testify 
to  the  youthful  feelings  restored  to  them  by  the 
same  means." 

"Are  these  good  effects  permanent?" 

"  Of  all  the  cases  of  kidney,  liver,  urinary  and 
female  diseases  we  have  cured,  not  two  per  cent 
of  them  report  a  return  of  their  disorders.  Who 
else  can  show  such  a  record?  " 

"  What  is  the  secret  of  Warner's  safe  cure  per- 
manently reaching  so  many  serious  disorders?" 

"  I  will  explain  by  an  illustration  :  The  little 
town  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  has  been  plague-stricken 
for  several  months  because  its  water  supply  was 
carelessly  poisoned.  The  kidneys  and  liver  are 
the  sources  of  physical  well-being.  If  polluted 
by  disease,  all  the  blood  becomes  poisoned  and 
every  organ  is  effected ;  ami  this  great  danger 
threatens  every  one  who  neglects  to  treat  himself 
promptly.  I  was  nearly  dead  myself  of  extreme 
kidney  disease,  but  what  is  now  Warner's  safe 
cure  cured  me,  and  I  know  it  is  the  only  remedy 
in  the  world  that  can  cure  such  disorders,  for  I 
tried  everything  else  in  vain.  Cured  by  it  my- 
self, I  bought  it,  and,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  world.  Only  by  restoring  the 
kidneys  and  liver  can  disease  leave  the  blood  and 
the  system." 

A  celebrated  sanitarian  physician  once  said  to 
me.  "  The  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
Warner's  safe  cure  is  that  it  is  sovereign  over 
all  kidney,  liver  and  urinary  diseases,  which 
primarily  or  secondarily  make  up  the  majority 
of  human  ailments.  Like  all  great  discoveries, 
it  is  remarkably  simple." 

The  house  of  H.  II.  Warner  &  Co.  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  Rochester,  and  it  is  certainly 
matter  of  congratulation  that  merit  has  been 
recognized  all  over  the  world,  and  that  this  suc- 
cess nas  been  unqualifiedly  deserved. 

Pen  Point. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  UoM 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gito.  Lw  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,    J  -  .ins  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Malkav. 

J.  S-  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery.  San 
Francisco.  E.  K.  PERRIN  ,  Proprietor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANOJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BBOAD  BA1  <-l 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 

Wh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WKKK 
DAVS. 

7.45  a.m. 
3. 30  p.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

3. or  a.  ID, 

Pctaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Hcaldshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SI  N- 

DAVS. 

6. top  in. 

WHUK 
DAVS. 

8. so  a.  m. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7. .45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6. top.  m. 

6.05  p.  in. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri'  cs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  KeUeyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Kurcka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  >  ity,  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Fetaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Hcaldsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—  Week  days':  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  in.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  in.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  in.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  p.  "i.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  f*S5  P*  m->  4-°5  P-  "'•» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.t  10.05  a-  m*»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  amd  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  V  VI, I. I  V  KA1LKOAI). 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7i     c^y  /"\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•    *  V_-/  ington  Mreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Si^w^ft.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    O  C\   A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  L05 
Gatos,  Wrights,  (ilenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0  f~""\    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
t.    o  (~\    P.  MM  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
■  O1        and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<m  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8{~\(~\  A.  M.|  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
iW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Peicadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  \  \  l>  ALAMEDA j 

26. 00,  ^6.30,  5)7.00,  7-3°»  8.00,  8.30,  o. 00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11. oo,  11.30  A.  M.  ^|i2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P«  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  26.oo,  86.30.  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  ^1 11.00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  II i2. 00,  12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lI«4S  ^*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  *|  10.46, 
11. 16,  Km. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  11 12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5. 16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
'gomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  CORRRCT  INFORMA- 
TION) i.owkst  ratrs  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Hkaij- 
<^uahtkrs  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  Hi  VICE,  J.  M.DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


Price,  with  c*tr.i<iuality  Blade,  $1  so.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  No*.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont struct,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  File*. 


HAWAIIAN  CONSULATE. 


:t!J7  nnrkct  Min  i. 


Sim  ■  i  n  iicls<  <>. 


It  has  pleased  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hawaii  to 
elevate  the  Hawaiian  Consulate  established  at  this  port 
10  the  rank  of  a  Consulate  General  for  the  stale*  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  for  Washington  terri- 
tory. I).  A.  Mc  KINI.KY, 

H.  H.  M     Consul  General. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   I.KAVK,  AND  ARK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.KAVK 
FOR 


88.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
I^.oo  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30a. 
'3-3°  P 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
I500  p. 

8.00  a. 
(8. 00  a. 

3.30P. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.oop. 

7.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8.uo  a. 

7.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4. 00  p. 
■4-Oop, 

8.00  a. 
$10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
to. 30  a. 
I3.30  p. 
to. 30  a. 


From  April  <i.  I  B85. 


.  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  I.ivermorc  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.I.ivermorc  and  Plcasanton.. . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  I  Express.. 
El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 

.  Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

"       "      u    i  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  I.ivermorc... 

11         via  Bcnicia  

11  via-Benicia  

11         via  Bcnicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
. San  Jose   


..Stockton,  via  I.ivermorc.. 

11        via  Martinez. . . 

11  via  Martinez. . . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .36.IO  p  . 
.  I  IO.  IO  a  . 

 6. IO  p  . 

. . . 5 . 40  p  . 
....6.40P. 

' 10  .40  a  . 

...5.40P. 
. . .  10. 10  a  . 
. .  .(8.40  a. 

 6. to  p. 

.. .17.10  p. 
...10.401. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.49  3. 
. . . 1 1 . 10  a. 
....0.40a. 
....5-4op- 
....5-40P- 
...6.4OP. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
•• .'3.40  p. 
..  9.3.40  p.. 

 9 . 40  a . 

 ; .  40  p . 

...t7- top. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

.. ■ '7. to  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX   FRANCI8CO"  I»ally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— •6.oo.  •6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  •  ■  ,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  it. 00,  ti  30,  t2. 00,  13.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  3.00,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  lO-CO,  II.OO,  *I3.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  '7.30,  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amkua)— '9.30,  6.30,  (11.00, 

•  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7. 30,  8.00,  '&.y., 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  (12.30, 
1.00,  (1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  13.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 

9.00,  (9.30,  lo.oo,  (10.30,  II.OO,  (11.30,  12.00,  l.OO,  3.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.0O,  9.OO, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I3.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— •6.00,  '6.30,  7  oo,«7.3o,  (8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  (1.00,  3. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


•8.33, 
•6.33, 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  •7.23,  '7.53, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  •4.23,  '4.53,  *5.i3,  '5.53, 
•6.53,  7.35,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— ♦5.15, 
(6.45,  (9.15,  •3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'s^o,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  3.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07, 
7.07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  to.37, 
11.37,  '3.07,  13.37,  1.07,  1.37,  3.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37 
4*37,  5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52, 

7.53,18.23,8.53,9.32,9.52,(10.22,  IO.52,  (ll. 23, 
(l2. 33,  13.53,  (l.22,  I.52,  2.53,  3.22,  3.52,  4.3S, 
5.23,  5.53,  6.32,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  I0.53. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  (5.45,  I6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  I9.15,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  11. 15, 
12.45.  '-45.  3.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  I6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  (13-45.  t-45.  »-4S. 
4-4S.  '5-15-  5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  (7.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO—  (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.15,  to.15.  13.15,  »-i5.  4.15. 

*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  M ontgomcry  street,  San  Francisco. 


7.00, 
11.30, 
1  430, 

«.37. 
11.07, 
,  4-07, 

I.  06. 
17.33, 

II.  53, 
4-Sa. 

K«5. 
'■•45. 
6.45. 

tMi 
3-45 


A.  N.  TOWNS, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHKKN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I.KAVK 
S.  F. 

Commencing  jik)  i  i. 

IKHo. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.35  p  .... 
•5.15  p  . . . . 

6.30  p  

(11.45  P   

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

....  *8.ioa 
....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o3  a 
....  *3-3oP 
....   (4.59  p 
....    6. to  p 
...   (7-50  P 
....  I8.15P 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  '3.36  P 
....    6.00  p 
....  18.I5P 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.00  p 

10.40  a  .... ! 
•3.30  p  

|  Watsonvillc,  Camp  (iond-  i 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
J   So<|uel  (Camp  Capitola),  { 
1         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....  *  10.03  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50a  ....I 

(  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
1      (Sunday  Excursion.)  | 

....  I8.55P 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....| 

J  llollisier  and  I  res  Pino*,  j 

. . . .  *io.o2  a 
....  6.oop 

Solcdad  and  W»y  Stations.    | . 


•Sundays  excepted  ;    I  Sundays  only  ;    a  morning!  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  art-  run  on  P.u  ifn   Standard  Time,  furnished  by 

 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGS  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  Prscadkho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pa'  im<  Coni.russ  Sidings  stages  via 
Santa  C/u/,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICK  K.TS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptok,  Soipiel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadcro ;  also  to  Cilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EX  CI  KSION    TICK  MS 


For  Sunday*  only. 


)     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 


I  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tick kt  Okficrs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street, 
Cr.ind  Hotel.  A.  C.  HASSETT.  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Puscnger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE  INVESTMENT  OP  A- 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  ray  invention  (unasses-able),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
10  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory*  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one.  • 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BO  DWELL. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGEBCDEBi 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovbhn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Hefinerjr  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRII^TKR 
518  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sanaome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOOTAGFE  «t  CO., 

311,  113,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

2f>  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 

D.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  he  found  °n  file  at  OEO  p- 
InlO  rArLll  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 


■OF- 


THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  

MONDAY,  juni5th 


NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


BARNARD'S  ffl 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Franclaco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


Ol'K    <  Ol  I  I  4.1      I  I  IM  ■  I  It , 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart* 
ments,  Courses  of  Study.  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


CLOTHING 

DAMAGED   BY   W  ATKH, 

SOLD  AT  AMY  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 

D  A.  M  AGED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50CJN  THE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    314,    KEARXY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bosh  Street,  San  Franclaco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand- 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


tT  FOR    THE  FINEST 


HATS 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "SEwff* 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected        I  of 
Ng~w  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 


JOE  PO H  E I M ,  tai lor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  these  : 

ELEGANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  1  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

803  Montgomery  Street.  724  Market  Street,  and  1110  A  118  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,         -        San  Francisco. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

1120    MARKET  STREET. 

These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS*  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  "Unlimited  "Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

H.  W.  BACH  ELDER,  MANAGER, 

1180  Market  Street,  bet.  Mason  and  Taylor. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 


MAKERS  AND 

IMPORTERS  OF 


FINE  JEWELRY 


DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVER  WARE,  CARRIAGE  AND 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  Etc. 


118  Sutter  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE. 


I  In  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  In  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture,  Pianos,  Paintings,  and 

other  goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.  Advances  made. 
Office  and  Storerooms  Ko.  735  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  DEPOSIT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancboft  &  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The  oeat  PUno  made.  '  H  A  R  R I  N  GTO  N  PIANO 


.V.  I 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.    '  Market  Street,  t  or.  Spear,  San  l 


ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


CQTCQ'  QVQ1TIWI  F0R  CUTTINC  LA0IES  AND  children's  clothing, 

I  «\  I  |  |\  |\  W  |\  I  |  I VI  Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  St., 
tm\J  I    Lm\J        V  I  V  I    Llll     San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  fcSTES. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S  A.  NOKES,  Proprietress. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teach- 
ing, at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  street,  near  Webster. 
California  street  cars. 


DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

Ha m ma  111  Baths,  1 1  Dnpont  St 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  -  -  -  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  or  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  baa  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perlect  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  Immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  Is  a,  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
I  he  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


GO  TQ 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Roads  to  the  World-lamed  California 
Geysers  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OE  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH.  Proprietor. 


THE  TROESDELL 


No. 


1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT.  | 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 


CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment. 

and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  indecent  exposure  lately  made  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  called  out  an  exhibition  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  yet  the  most  nearly  universal  of  human  con- 
tradictions. The  holy  horror  with  which  the  righteous 
have  lifted  up  their  hands  at  these  revelations  is  equaled 
only  by  the  holy  zest  with  which  they  have  unearthed  and 
gloated  over  every  disgusting  detail,  and  the  holy  greed 
with  which  they  are  constantly  asking  for  more.  Public 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  refined  and  high-bred 
women  have  discussed  with  men  subjects  that  one  would 
suppose  tabooed  even  among  the  vilest.  If  there  has  been 
heretofore  any  phase  of  moral  depravity  that  remained  a 
sealed  book  to  the  youth  of  either  continent,  it  is  now  an 
open  volume.  A  spade  has  been  called  a  spade,  and  even 
worse,  and  every  little  penny  paper  evidently  believes  that 
spades  are  trumps,  and  that  the  sheet  that  can  show  the 
most  of  them  holds  the  winning  hand. 

Nor  are  these  reformers  yet  satisfied.  The  ladies  afore- 
said are,  with  others,  clamoring  in  the  willing  ears  of  the 
Gazette  for  a  fresh  supply  of  this  high-flavored  diet,  to 
stimulate  their  righteous  wrath  against  guilt  so  highly 
placed  that  envy  of  the  sinner  may  add  fervency  to 
honest  condemnation  of  the  sin.  Even  the  Queen  has 
been  appealed  to,  and  has  graciously  signified  her  desire 
for  more. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  are  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere and  single  desire  for  good,  and  who,  keeping  their 
eyes  on  that  one  object,  are  able  partially  to  ignore  the 
repulsive  pool  in  which  they  are  wading;  but  with  the 
great  majority  it  is  but  another  phase  of  the  same  spirit 
that  induced  the  solid  men  of  a  country  town  to  attend 
an  objectionable  "  show,"  on  the  plea  that  they  consid- 
ered it  their  duty  to  go  and  "  frown  it  down." 

This  ill-advised  publicity  may,  indeed,  tend  to  the  sup- 
pression of  one  crime.  Future  sinners  will  have  received 
an  added  warning  to  so  guide  their  steps  as  to  avoid  what 
has  been  long  acknowledged  "the  one  unpardonable 
crime  of  being  found  out." 

This  attempt  to  crush  out  immorality  by  holding  it  up 
before  the  public,  and  pointing  out  its  existence  to  those 
for  whom  ignorance  is  not  only  bliss  but  safety,  will  be  as 
barren  of  good  to  the  morals  of  the  young  as  is  the  similar 
and  equally  mistaken  plan  of  "  expurgated  "  editions  of 
standard  authors,  or,  as  aptly  phrased  by  an  English  poet, 
"  Shakespeare  vulgarized  for  the  use  of  schools."  Those 
suggestive  warnings  thrown  out  by  our  compilers  of  "  En- 
glish Literature  "—such  as,  "  His  works  are  so  marred  by 
the  license  of  his  time  as  to  be  unfit  for  perusal ";  "His 
jokes  are  too  broad  to  suit  a  refined  taste  ";  "A  brilliant 
but  licentious  dramatist ";  etc.— serve  only  as  guide-posts 
to  inquiring  youth. 


A  teacher  in  the  Girls'  High  School  having  exerted  in 
vain  every  effort  to  induce  her  class  to  read  Shakespeare, 
at  last  asked  all  who  had  done  so  to  raise  the  hand.  Only 
one  responded,  and  that  one  said  :  "  I  have  read  all  Shake- 
speare's plays  but  one,"  naming  it,  "  and  that  papa  won't 
allow  me  to  read,  as  it  isn't  proper."  Before  a  week  was 
over  not  a  member  of  her  class  but  was  familiar  with  at 
least  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Let  those  who  would  benefit  our  youth  remember  that 
"innocence  is  the  virtue  of  childhood";  and  whoso 
would  make  war  on  adult  sin,  let  him  so  conduct  the 
campaign  that  this  citadel  of  childhood  shall  not  be  in- 
vaded.   

Our  young  men  all  hunt  in  couples  nowadays.  Whether 
it  be  for  mutual  protection  against  the  seductive  and  dis- 
arming tete-a-tete,  or  that  one  may  give  both  moral  and 
physical  support  to  the  other  in  the  tardy  search  for  the 
elusive  key-hole,  or  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact 
remains. 

"  Dash  and  Blank  were  here  last  evening,"  sounds  like 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  never  Dash  or  Blank,  solus. 
You  open  the  door  to  Algy,  and  instinctively  search  with 
a  glance  the  nebulous  dimness  of  the  hall  for  the  shadowy 
outline  of  Theodore — and  he  is  always  there.  Or  Tom 
stops  in  the  lobby  of  the  theater  to  greet  you,  but  first 
motions  to  some  one  in  the  crowd,  with  the  muttered  in- 
junction to  "  hold  on  a  minute,"  and  you  know  without 
asking  that  it  can  be  no  one  but  Cholley.  To  such  a  pass 
has  this  arrived,  that  if,  by  any  chance,  one  member  of 
the  dual  firm  comes  alone  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  inquire  after  the  other  Dromio.  This  is  always  taken 
without  protest,  and  answered  as  if  the  matter  required 
explanation,  much  as  a  man  might  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wife. 

And  may  not  this  fact  afford  one  solution  to  the  great 
social  problem  of  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
marriages?  A  possible  rival  cunningly  introduced  upon 
the  scene  may,  indeed,  bring  about  rather  than  retard  a 
lagging  lover's  declaration.  There  the  great  American 
desire  to  "beat  the  game"  comes  in.  But  with  the 
"double  "it  is  quite  different.  The  surest  archercss  can 
hardly  bring  down  two  birds  at  one  shot,  and,  dividing 
her  aim  between  the  two,  misses  both. 


(enkins  is  as  naught  without  his  French  phrase-book, 
which  he  very-propcrly  considers  the  very  foundation  of 
polite  conversation.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  in  a 
too  literal  application  of  French  idiom,  the  language 
being  very  exacting  and  unyielding  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion, and  far  from  possessing  that  easy  elasticity  which 
renders  the  English  tongue  so  well  adapted  to  the  uncer- 
tain handling  of  the  sudden  aristocrat— I  beg  Jenkins's 
pardon,  the  parvenu.  Still  the  society  reporter  is  com- 
paratively safe  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  his  text.  When, 
however,  he  leaves  that  solid  ground  and  ventures  upon  a 
quagmire  of  uncertainty  by  trying  to  fit  the  phrase  to  the 
requirements  of  his  own  sentence,  his  genders,  numbers, 
and  other  points  of  agreement  would  make  the  comb  of 
the  Gallic  cock  grow  pale  and  lop  over.  But,  as  com- 
pared with  his  English,  his  French  is  as  a  steady-paced, 
well-broken  roadster  to  a  thoroughbred  bucking  Mexican 
mustang.  The  humble  compositor  may,  indeed,  tone 
things  down  a  little  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  commas, 
but  the  direful  collocation  is  beyond  the  reach  of  commas. 
Nothing  but  a  full  stop  put  to  lenkins  himself  will  amount 
to  much. 

This  is  from  a  New  York  society-pai>cr— copied  verba- 
tim with  the  exception  of  the  names:  "Mrs.  Samuel 
Sperling  (nee  l.ottie  Belden),  known  as  the  author  of  A 
Mappv  Woman  and  her  mother-in-law  met  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel  while  traveling  under  rather  romantic  circum- 
stances." 

Great  Syntax !  "  This  way  madness  lies."  Mrs.  Sper- 
ling as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  A  Happy  Woman  is 
comprehensible.  But  that  any  woman  should  deliberately 
become  the  author  and  originator  of  a  mother-in-law, 


calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Insanity.  Or  was  it  the  Happy  Woman  and  her  mother- 
in-law?  The  context  seems  to  invalidate  this  sup- 
position; yet  who  can  be  certain  of  anything  amid 
such  involvement?  Again,  why  was  the  Windsor  Hotel 
traveling?  and  was  the  hotel  traveling  under  romantic 
circumstances?  or  did  the  Happy  Woman  and  her 
mother-in-law  meet  under  romantic  circumstances?  or 

who   But  there!    Let  me  pause  while  yet  reason 

"  holds  her  scat  in  this  distracted  globe." 

I  have  passed  over,  without  remark,  Jenkins's  evident 
delusion  that  children  are  born  with  Christian  names. 
If  the  oracle  had  not  spoken,  one  would  naturally  have 
supposed  that  the  former  Miss  Belden  had  received  only 
her  patronymic  by  birthright,  and  that  "Lottie"  must 
have  been  a  subsequent  endowment.  This  is,  however,  a 
venial  error  by  the  side  of  one  made  by  a  local  paragraph- 
ist,  who,  in  referring  to  a  twice  married  lady,  spoke  of 
her  as  Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  nee  Mrs.  Daniel  Kitc  hener. 
That  family  evidently  believe  in  early  marriages — or  else 
Jenkins  is  a  long-eared  ignoramus. 


A  spirited  account  of  a  "  wedding  in  high  life,"  that 
appeared  in  the  social  column  of  a  leading  daily,  closed 
with  this  very  credible  statement:  "After  a  sumptuous 
breakfast,  the  happy  couple  left  amid  a  shower  of  rice 
for  the  interior."  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  rice  is  intended  "for  the  interior";  but 
really,  now,  is  it  necessary  to  be  so  explicit  about  it?  Even 
though  provident  friends  considered  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  fresh  supply  "  for  the  interior,"  just  after  a  "  sump- 
tuous breakfast,"  it  does  seem  as  if  they  might  have  put 
up  the  edible  in  a  paper  bag.  Rice  as  propitiatory  offer- 
ing to  the  Fates  may,  indeed,  be  thrown  in  "a  shower"; 
but  for  the  purpose  designated  this  method  can  not  be 
recommended. 

Barrett's  Circus  must  have  created  a  great  excitement 
at  one  of  our  Pacific  slope  capitals,  if  we  may  credit  the 
following  startling  disclosure  :  "  The  trick  pony  entered 
just  as  the  Governor  and  his  suite  came  in  and  turned  a 
complete  summersault  into  the  middle  of  the  ring."  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  politician  to  turn  a  summer- 
sault into  the  middle  of  the  opposite  party ;  but  a  circus- 
ring  is  a  different  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  proper 
sense  of  official  if  not  of  personal  dignity,  should  have 
restrained  the  Governor  and  his  suite  from  this  unseemly 
exhibition.  Still  it  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight, 
and  one  that  undoubtedly  frightened  out  of  his  senses 
the  trick  pony  who  entered  at  that  inopportune  moment. 

Many  a  struggling  scribe  has  been  knocked  senseless  by 
running  up  against  the  Subjunctive  Mode,  or  has  been 
tripped  up  by  getting  his  una  wary  feet  tangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  Shall  and  Will ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Collocation  is  a  heavy  weight  that  will  floor  the  average 
reporter  every  time.   

"I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  lady's  watch,"  said  a 
gallant  Montgomery  street  jeweler  to  a  lovely  woman  who 
asked  his  opinion  of  her  little  diamond-Studded  time- 
keeper. No  doubt  he  was  right,  whether  he  meant  what 
he  said  or  not. 

Pluenix's  translation  of  Veni,  vidi,  vici—"\  came,  I 
saw  in  a  Concord  wagon  "—has  been  more  than  matched 
by  an  Arkansas  backwoods  lawyer  who,  to  his  own  aston- 
ishment, found  himself  sitting  as  Associate  Judge,  by 
gubernatorial  appointment.  One  of  the  judges  having 
written  out  an  elaborate  opinion,  it  was  signed  by  one 
associate  with  the  usual  "  I  concur,"  and  left  for  the 
remaining  signature.  The  newly  appointed,  after  care- 
fully reading  the  paper,  wrote  after  it,  by  way  of  giving  a 
classical  tone  to  the  document,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Samp- 
son, J."  His  confrere,  looking  at  the  strange  legend, 
accosted  him  with,  "  What  in  thunder  does  that  mean?  " 
"  Why,  ain't  you  scholar  enough  to  know  that?  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  concurred.    Didn't  I?" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"WE  HAVE  FOUND  A  MAN." 

Winter  passed  rapidly  by,  with  its  fitful  storms,  sue 
ceeded  by  long  intervals  of  calm  and  sunshine ;  for  a  Cali- 
fornia winter  is  like  April  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  with 
swift  alternations  of  cloudy  and  fair  weather,  presenting 
now  and  then  prolonged,  delusive  spells  of  unbroken 
beauty,  when  the  fleckless  sky  and  still  air  beguile  the 
unwary  into  a  sense  of  fancied  security.  Spring  arrived 
misnomer  for  the  glad,  triumphant  California  summer  !— 
•when  all  nature,  after  its  season  of  vigorous  upspringing 
and  hardy  growth,  becomes  radiant  with  bloom. 

One  Monday  evening  late  in  March  a  larger  number 
than  usual  mustered  out  for  the  regular  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    A  rumor  had  been  cir- 
culated, emanating  from  what  source  not  even  those  who 
repeated  it  actually  knew,  that  an  important  announce 
ment  would  be  made  in  regard  to  the  representation  of 
the  government  at  a  great  foreign  exposition.    Many  sur 
mises  had  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fortunate 
individual  upon  whom  the  selection  would  fall,  and  every 
body  was  on  the  alert  of  expectation.    Hale,  who  gave 
himself  little  respite  from  the  wearisome  duties  of  his  pro 
fession,  strolled  into  the  building  as  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and,  leaning  against  a  post  near  the  door- 
way, surveyed  the  unique  spectacle. 

The  rows  of  long  benches  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, many  of  them  ladies,  whose  gay  apparel  and 
elegant  air  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  dignified  slouch- 
iness  of  the  old  Academy.  The  battered  arm-chairs 
scattered  about  the  place  had  been  captured,  and  occu- 
pied the  space  in  front  of  the  platform,  anchored  by 
portly  figures,  while  many  of  the  audience  remained 
standing,  leaning  against  the  tall  book-cases  or  inelegantly 
perched  upon  the  terminal  arms  of  the  benches.  The 
row  of  lights  along  the  base  and  rear  of  the  overhanging 
gallery  at  the  side  and  rear  were  lighted,  and  upon  the 
platform  two  slender  standards  supported  a  couple  of 
feeble  burners.  Even  this  modest  attempt  at  illumina- 
tion failed  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  interior 
of  the  great  building,  and  in  each  dim  recess  and  distant 
corner  lurked  uncanny  shadows,  which  frowned  darkly 
upon  the  inoffensive  spectators,  or  beckoned  with  long, 
mysterious  fingers,  as  if  they  held  weird  secrets  in  their 
keeping. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  meeting  were  no  sooner  con- 
cluded than  the  President  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  his  fine  face  expressive  of  intense  satisfaction  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Our  friends,  Messrs.  Blake  and  Lindsley,  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  have  an  interesting  communica- 
tion to  make  to-night.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
their  action  will  be  hailed  by  every  one  present  with  the 
same  cordial  approval  that  I  am  happy  to  bestow." 

The  sightly  pair  of  ourang-outangs  that  flanked  the 
platform  paused  in  their  interminable  effort  to  climb  a 
pair  of  slender  saplings,  and  grinned  a  toothsome  welcome, 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  two  gentlemen,  a  quiet-looking 
man  of  middle  age,  ascended  the  platform  with  the  easy 
air  and  gait  of  a  man  of  the  world  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  and  for  whom  the  sight  of  a  strange  audience 
holds  no  terrors.  His  oratory  on  this  occasion  was  brief 
and  unaffected,  but  it  produced  a  profound  sensation. 

"  You  are  all  aware,"  he  said,  "  of  the  object  which 
brought  my  worthy  colleague  and  myself  to  the  coast  this 
spring.  A  few  months  ago  we  were  requested  to  select  a 
worthy  representative  from  among  the  scientific  men  of 
this  state,  who  should  act  as  the  Commissioner  of  Metal- 
lurgy for  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  forthcoming  World's  Ex- 
position at  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  the  different  candidates 
suggested  for  the  position,  we  have  concluded  that  San 
Francisco  can  send  no  more  worthy  representative  than 
Mr.  Laurence  Hale,  to  whom  we  take  pleasure  in  tender- 
ing the  appointment." 

People  gazed  at  each  other  with  startled  faces.  A  few 
were  mildly  envious;  a  score  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  appointment;  but  the  majority  expressed  a  pleased 
surprise.  Whispered  comments,  "  It  is  well  deserved," 
"He  has  earned  it,"  flew  from  lip  to  lip. 

From  the  rear  of  the  hall  a  man  advanced,  and  made 
his  way  up  the  crowded  aisle.  Upon  his  face  was  none 
of  the  glow  of  contest,  for  his  features  were  deathly  pale, 
and  he  walked  heavily  and  unsteadily.  The  gentleman  on 
the  platform  saw  him  coming,  and  passing  halfway  down 
the  steps,  stood  with  outstretched  hand,  waiting  to  greet 
him.  The  people,  watching,  saw  that  the  other  did  not 
perceive,  or  disregarded  the  proffered  hand,  but  leaned 
forward  to  whisper  a  few  words  in  the  speaker's  ear. 

"  May  I  give  my  answer  in  writing?" 

"  Certainly,"  had  been  the  wondering  reply. 

Laurence  Hale  drew  a  note-book  from  his  breast-pocket 
and  penciled  a  few  lines  on  a  leaf,  which  he  tore  out  and 
handjd  to  the  man  on  the  platform.  Then  he  turned,  and 
moving  his  feet  as  if  his  movements  were  clogged  by  an  un- 
seen ball  and  chain,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
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left,  made  his  way  back  through  the  curious  crowd  and 
passed  through  the  outer  door,  which  shut  with  a  dull 
clang  behind  him. 

The  man  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  the  penciled 
lines  studied  them  with  a  contracted  brow.  A  hurried 
consultation  took  place  on  the  platform.  A  complete 
hush  reigned  throughout  the  house  as  the  President 
stepped  to  the  front  and  read  aloud  from  the  slip  of  paper, 
his  voice  thrilling  with  deep  feeling. 

No  post  of  honor  in  his  country's  service  must  ever  be  held  by 
a  man  wkott  i,'ood  name  has  been  sullied.  The  honor  you  tender  I 
must  sorrowfully  decline.  LA  URENCE  HALE. 

Those  who  listened  were  deeply  stirred.    Many  eyes 

were  moist.    Through  the  dry  incrustation  of  scientific 

lore,  penetrating  the  callousness  of  worldly  indifference, 

thrusting  aside  pedantry,  flippancy,  and  the  iron  rules  of 

custom,  the  manly  self-arraignment  touched  the  hearts  of 

the  listeners. 

The  President  remained  standing  before  them  in  a  reflect- 
ive attitude  for  some  minutes.  The  house  was  so  still  that 
the  rustle  of  the  scrap  of  paper  as  he  folded  it  in  hands, 
was  distinctly  audible.  Then  he  broke  the  silence,  speak- 
ing in  his  habitual  tone,  which,  low  and  monotous,  had 
still  a  silvery  cadence  that  exerted  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  his  hearers. 

"There  are  many  among  us,  my  friends,  who  have 
watched  with  painful  interest  the  struggles  of  the  man 
whose  signature  is  attached  to  this  bit  of  writing.  We 
have  seen  him  shunned  by  his  friends,  ostracized  by  soci- 
ety, making  a  brave  fight  for  the  right,  against  the  worst 
obstacle  that  a  man  can  encounter — the  shadow  of  his 
own  crime.  Little  by  little  we  have  witnessed  his  prog- 
ress, until  to-day  there  is  not  one  of  our  number  who  may 
not  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  But  we  never 
knew  his  full  measure  until  to-night.  Damn  it !  We  have 
lost  a  worthy  representative  abroad,  but  we  have  found  a 
man."  » 

He  pronounced  the  last  words  with  a  quiet  intensity 
that  sent  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  audience. 
A  storm  of  applause  followed.  San  Franciscans  must 
have  an  audible  vent  for  their  emotions,  and  many  a 
heart-throb  in  response  to  some  elevated  sentiment  finds 
expression  in  vigorous  striking  of  palm  against  palm,  or 
patter  of  heavy  boot-soles  upon  a  polished  floor.  Some 
one  cried : 

"  Insist  upon  his  acceptance!  " 
The  Washington  gentleman  vetoed  the  suggestion. 
"If  I  judge  Mr.  Hale  correctly,"  he  answered,  "it 
would  be  useless  to  insist.    He  means  what  he  says." 

Meanwhile  the  hero  of  the  evening,  sitting  dejectedly 
in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  wharves,  with  his  feet  hanging 
over  the  edge,  was  sunk  in  gloomy  self-communing.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  felt  himself  less  a  hero.  Although 
he  realized  that  he  had  done  what  by  the  public  at  large 
would  be  deemed  a  noble  immolation  of  self  upon  the 
altar  of  his  patriotism,  conflicting  doubts  assailed  him. 
He  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  very  unwilling  sacrifice.  The  satisfied  conscience, 
the  radiant  glow  of  self-approval,  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  unfailing  reward  of  a  virtuous  deed,  were  in  his 
case  totally  lacking. 

In  short,  he  had  misgivings.  He  doubted  his  own  sin- 
cerity, and  was  unable  to  rid  himself  of  a  haunting  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  glory 
of  public  approval.  Worst  of  all,  he  felt  that  he  had 
played  the  part  of  a  fool  in  his  deliberate  renunciation  of 
such  a  chance. 

He  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  stealthy  movement  in 
his  vicinity,  as  of  some  one  cautiously  approaching.  An 
instant  later  and  a  man's  figure  was  plainly  visible,  sil- 
houetted against  the  dark  gray  of  a  lumber  pile  which  left 
only  a  narrow  path  along  the  border  of  the  pier.  Hale 
sprang  to  his  feet.  There  was  no  retreat  from  his  position 
save  along  the  slender  foothold  over  which  the  man  was 
carefully  making  his  way.  Was  he  about  to  become  the 
victim  of  a  cowardly  attack,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
in  that  isolated  spot,  or  would  the  opportunity  be  offered 
him  to  take  a  cool  plunge  in  the  bay  for  the  rescue  of 
some  unhappy  devil  who  had  selected  the  lonely  place  as 
a  desirable  point  for  taking  leave  of  this  world's  cares? 

"  In  faith,  you've  selicted  a  ticklish  place  for  a  dark 
night's  stroll,  Mr.  Hale,"  commented  the  newcomer, 
anxiously  peering  into  the  obscurity  before  him. 
"What!  you,  Stubbs?"  queried  Hale,  in  amazement. 

'  I  thought  you  were  " 

"  Booked  up  yonder  for  life,"  said  the  intruder,  coolly 
finishing  the  sentence  as  the  other  considerately  paused. 

And  hadn't  ye  heard  the  foine  news,  Master  Larry? 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  polaytics  is  a  grand  thing,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  boys  has  raison  to  rejoice  at  the  hard  work  he 
put  in  at  the  polls  last  fall.  You  see  there's  a  state  elec- 
tion comin',  Mr.  Hale,  an'  the  thavin'  bummers  know 
that  I've  a  little  influence  in  the  ward ;  so  what  does  the 
rascals  do  but  find  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  they  had  me 
up  on,  an'  the  case  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial,  an'  they 
put  up  the  bail  for  me  at  ween  'em.  And  railly  you 
ought  to  go  into  polaytics  yoursilf,  Mr.  Hale.  You've 
no  notion  of  the  fun  it  is  to  feel  that  you're  lendin'  a  hand 
in  steerin'  the  old  ship  of  state." 

The  light  tone  which  Stubbs  maintained  was  evidently 
assumed,  and  his  hearer  awaited  with  idle  curiosity  the 
development  of  the  purpose  which  had  led  the  man  to 
dog  his  movements  and  follow  him  to  this  remote  spot.  ' 


"I'm  thinkin',  Mr.  Hale,"  said  Stubbs,  shuffling 
uneasily  about,  so  as  to  interpose  his  burly  form  between 
his  uncommunicative  friend  and  the  water's  edge,  "  it's 
only  a  notion,  you  know — that  this  here  would  be  a  very 
choice  spot  for  a  fellow  who  had  got  sort  of  knocked  up, 
an'  downright  discouraged  with  life,  an'  felt  as  if  he'd 
like  to  cut  the  whole  thing?" 

The  anxious  note  of  interrogation  with  which  he  ended 
betrayed  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  Hale  hastened  to  set 
his  fears  at  rest. 

"  Provided  he  was  enough  of  a  coward  for  that  kind  of 
thing,  Stubbs.  A  man  who  would  show  the  white  feather 
in  that  way  wouldn't  have  much  backbone." 

The  housebreaker  was  manifestly  relieved,  and  he 
shifted  his  position  from  the  somewhat  perilous  vantage 
ground  he  had  assumed  to  foil  an  unexpected  and  desper- 
ate plunge  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  to  a  less  dangerous 
and  more  comfortable  attitude  on  a  projecting  timber, 
which  offered  a  secure  if  not  luxurious  seat.  But  his 
serenity  was  shortlived.  An  old  apprehension  returned 
with  renewed  force,  oppressing  his  lively  spirit  and  weigh- 
ing him  down  with  chill  foreboding.  Whatever  his  own 
frailties,  he  had  always  felt  the  need  of  a  steadfast  anchor. 
Here  was  the  one  man  in  whose  honor  and  virtue  he 
placed  implicit  faith.  According  to  his  peculiar  code, 
men  who  had  never  sinned  were  either  hypocrites  or 
greenhorns.  The  man  before  him  had  sinned  and  suf- 
fered and  reformed.  All  of  his  own  hopes  of  salvation 
were  founded  upon  the  possibilities  open  to  him  as  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  Laurence  Hale.  And  here  was  his 
paragon  of  virtue,  forsooth,  stealing  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  sitting  on  a  deserted  pier  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  It  was  plain  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 
Was  it  possible  that  Hale  was  backsliding?  Stubbs  had 
enjoyed  sufficient  experience  in  the  hands  of  astute  lawyers 
to  learn  wary  methods  of  procedure. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Hale!"  he  began,  cunningly,  "  it  does 
seem  a  shame  that  me  and  you  should  fall  into  such  hard 
lines.  Plenty  of  men  just  a-rollin'  in  wealth  they've  got 
in  anything  but  honest  ways,  an'  us  grubbin'  away  for  to 
make  a  daycent  livin',  havin'  to  look  on  an'  see  other  men 
dressed  fit  to  kill,  an'  mayhap  bein'  without  a  respictible 
coat  to  our  backs." 

This  was  an  adroit  touch,  for  it  occurred  to  the  house- 
breaker that  to  a  man  like  his  friend,  mortification  of  the 
appetite  would  be  secondary  to  the  humiliation  of  wearing 
homely  and  shabby  garments.  He  assumed  a  tone  of 
weak  virtue  as  he  went  on. 

"  i  assure  you,  Master  Larry,  as  I  had  hard  work  to 
turn  off  Bobby  the  Rattler  when  he  come  to  me  two 
nights  back,  and  tells  me  of  how  one  of  the  rich  railroad 
men  is  off  to  the  ould  country,  and  nobody  but  the 
housekeeper  an'  the  butler  in  the  house,  an'  the  butler 
an  acquaintance  of  his  in  Portland  prison,  that  would 
niver  blow  on  him  for  fear  he'd  give  him  away,  an'  piles 
of  plate  packed  in  a  safe  that  any  fellow  that  knew  his 
A  B  C's  could  go  through  in  a  jiffy ;  more  than  enough 
to  help  a  gang  of  men  out  of  the  country,  and  set  'em 
up  in  a  good  square  business." 

He  paused  to  draw  breath,  being  quite  carried  away 
for  the  time  by  the  scheme  he  had  unfolded,  and  Hale 
seized  upon  the  occasion  to  read  his  self-appointed  ward 
a  severe  lecture  upon  the  folly  and  sin  of  listening  to  the 
temptations  held  out  by  his  old  companions. 

"And  you  railly  wouldn't  be  after  layin'  a  finger  to  a 
penny  that  wasn't  honestly  earned,  no  matter  how  foine 
the  chances  for  makin'  off,  with  niver  a  suspicion  your 
hand  was  in  the  pie? "  eagerly  inquired  his  auditor. 

"To  be  sure  not,  Stubbs.  What  nonsense  have  you 
got  into  your  head  now? "  asked  Hale,  indignantly. 

But  Stubbs's  temper  had  risen  in  proportion  with  his 
failure  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding 
the  erratic  movements  of  the  man  whom  fate  had  given  to 
him  as  a  friend,  and  he  blazed  out  upon  him  with  right- 
eous resentment. 

"  Indade  and  it's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Hale,  for  you  to  get 
after  a  poor  fellow  in  this  way,  but  how  will  you  be  ex- 
plainin'  the  shines  you're  cuttin'  this  night  yourself? 
Truly  a  foine  way  of  spendin'  the  avenin',  to  be  trampin' 
about  a  rotten  old  wharf  as  full  of  holes  as  a  worn-out 
sieve,  an'  causin'  a  man  to  a'most  worry  his  life  out  for 
fear  you'll  jump  off  afore  he  can  lay  hold  of  you." 

Hale  laughed  a  little  impatiently.  His  heart  was  too 
full  of  bitterness  to  appreciate  the  full  humor  of  the  situ- 
ation as  he  might  have  done  at  a  different  time.  But  it 
was  evident  some  explanation  must  be  accorded  his 
troublesome  friend.  He  entered  reluctantly  upon  the 
task. 

"  I  doubt  if  I  can  make  you  understand,  Stubbs.  To- 
night I  received  an  appointment  to  go  abroad.  There  is 
to  be  a  great  fair  in  a  foreign  city,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  will  go  from  the  United  States,  to  represent  different 
branches  of  science.  I  have  been  making  a  specialty  of 
examining  ores  by  what  we  call  microscopical  analysis. 
A  series  of  articles  I  wrote  for  a  scientific  paper  attracted 
attention,  and  some  people  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
me  as  one  of  the  Commissioners." 

"  By  jolly ! "  Stubbs  interjected,  unable  longer  to  repress 
his  excitement  and  gratification.  "  Sure  our  farchune's 
maae  now,  Mr.  Hale.  An'  you'll  take  me  along  as  your 
private  secretary,  won't  you,  now?  On  my  faith,  I  was 
just  agoin'  to  turn  a  new  leaf.  I'll  niver  lay  my  hand  to 
so  much  as  a  tayspoon  till  we  get  back  to  Californy  again." 
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"  But  you  do  not  understand,  Stubbs.   I  declined." 

"  What's  that  you  say,  Mr.  Hale?  Give  such  a  chance 
as  that  the  go-by?  Surely  you're  jokin',  or  may  be  you 
think  I'll  not  reflict  credit  on  the  business.  But  I'll  stake 
my  head  I'm  in  arnest  this  time.  Indade  I  am.  An'  if 
you  doubt  my  word,  I'll  bring  up  Bobby  the  Rattler  him- 
self to  tell  how  near  I  came  to  kickin'  him  out  of  his 
thavin'  notions.  '  Now  look  a'  here,  Bobby,'  says  I, '  don't 
you  come  round  me  with  your  palaver,'  I  says,  '  for  I've 
got  a  good  place  an'  good  grub,  an'  I'll  not  have  any 
more  of  that  maggotty  beef  up  tp  San  Quentin  in  mine 
this  three  months!'"  insisted  Stubbs,  with  such  an  air  of  j 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  thought  of  going  back  to  prison 
diet  within  the  length  of  time  he  stipulated,  that  Hale  in- 
dulged in  a  broad  smile  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

"  Indeed,  Stubbs,  you  are  adrift  in  your  calculations. 
It  was  purely  on  my  own  account  that  I  refused  the  ap- 
pointment. I  didn't  regard  myself  as  a  fit  man  for  the 
place,"  he  continued,  in  despair  at  ever  making  the  good- 
natured  rascal  appreciate  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
him,  but  feeling  that  he  must  bring  the  discussion  to  an 
end. 

"  Tush !  tush !  it's  the  wildest  folly  you're  talkin' !  Not 
a  fit  man  for  the  place,  indade!  An'  barrin'  a  little  mis- 
take made  years  agone,  what's  to  unfit  you?  An'  truly 
such  delicacy  puts  the  whole  Chinayse  empire  to  shame, 
when,  as  everybody  knows,  the  old  haythen  at  the  consi- 
late  has  five  wives  in  his  sweet,  and  a  score  more  at  home 
that  he's  talkin'  of  bringin'  over  to  assist  in  his  New  Year's 
receptions  an'  tan  games,  an'  the  Lord  knows  what's 
goin'  on  at  his  house  from  mornin'  till  night."  In  his 
angry  eloquence  Stubbs  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  some- 
what upon  his  imagination,  although  correct  as  to  the 
main  facts. 

"  You  may  as  well  let  up,  old  fellow.  It's  all  cut  and 
dried."  They  were  picking  their  way  back  over  the  rotten 
planking. 

"  Couldn't  get  it  again  if  you  tried?"  anxiously  queried 
the  cracksman. 

"  I  shall  not  try.  They  have  probably  put  another  man 
in  my  place  already."  Hale  swallowed  a  sigh  as  he  gave 
expression  to  the  conviction.  There  was  a  long  pause  in 
the  conversation.  They  threaded  their  way  through 
narrow  driveways  and  along  streets  so  filled  with  obstruc- 
tions, in  defiance  of  the  law,  that  pedestrianism  was 
fraught  with  perils  even  by  the  broad  light  of  day.  As 
they  parted  to  go  their  separate  ways  Stubbs  extended  his 
hand,  as  if  moved  by  an  unaccountable  impulse,  and 
spoke  in  a  grave  tone  that  Hale  remembered  hearing  him 
use  but  once  before. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Hale.  You  may  think  I  can't  under- 
stand ;  but  I  niver  sized  you  up  rightly  before." 

With  a  stout  squeeze  of  the  hand  he  held,  he  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  THE  RECEIVING  HOSPITAL. 

Early  one  morning,  as  Hale  entered  his  office,  the  tele- 
phone bell  tinkled  sharply,  as  if  the  manipulator  had 
grown  weary  of  ringing  an  oft-repeated  and  unanswered 
summons.  Hale  stepped  to  the  instrument,  and  an  im- 
patient voice  hailed  him. 

"That  you,  No.  1956?    Hale,  assayer?" 

"  Yes.   What's  wanted? " 

"  Come  down  to  City  Receiving  Hospital.  Man  killed 
there — wants  to  see  you.  Been  trying  to  ring  you  up  for 
an  hour!" 

Obeying  this  somewhat  ambiguous  summons  from  the 
world  of  shadows,  Hale  caught  up  his  hat  and  walked 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  the  Old  City  Hall. 

It  was  yet  early  morning,  and  the  great  tide  of  men  of 
business  and  women  of  leisure,  with  whom  the  streets  are 
thronged  a  little  later  in  the  day,  had  not  yet  found  its 
way  along  Kearny  street,  which  was  comparatively 
deserted.  Remnants  of  the  fog  of  the  previous  night 
hung  about  the  western  hills,  and  brooded  over  the  bay, 
while  the  keen  trade  wind  came  in  short,  fitful  gusts, 
gathering  strength  for  a  steady  blow. 

The  assayer  slackened  his  pace  as  he  neared  the  huge, 
fungus-like  excrescence  of  brick  standing  opposite  the 
open  plaza,  whose  tidily  kept  walks  were  lined  with 
stately  trees,  and  in  whose  boughs  birds  caroled  as  merrily 
as  if  they  had  their  homes  in  honest  country  air  rather 
than  that  plague-stricken  spot,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  as  many  foul  phases  of  criminal  life.  To  Hale,  who 
had  hitherto  instinctively  avoided  this  quarter,  the  place 
was  like  a  nightmare  of  a  buried  past.  It  was  there, 
more  than  fifteen  years  gone  by,  that  he  had  lain  night 
after  night,  in  a  noisome  underground  cell,  and  listened 
to  the  blasphemous  shouts  and  vile  imprecations  of  the 
miserable  wretches  about  him.  And  even  there,  in  that 
Augean  stable,  reeking  with  vile  odors,  saturated  with 
crime,  his  delicately  bred  mother  had  found  her  way  to 
strengthen  and  console  him. 

Almost  unconsciously  he  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head  as 
he  entered  the  place  consecrated  to  him  by  her  memory. 
The  prison  officials  were  startled  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed stern  demeanor  by  this  unusual  token  of  respect, 
and  forgot  their  authoritative  manner  so  far  as  to  be- 
come exceptionally  communicative. 

"  No.  27  ?  Here  it  is :  '  young  woman  found  on  the  streets 
in  an  unconscious  condition.   Face  bruised  and  one  eye 


most  gouged  out ;  when  she  come  to,  said  her  husband 
kicked  her  out  of  the  house.  Name  Annie  Gaffney. 
Hard  case!  Served  a  term  of  six  months  in  the  House  of 
Correction  once  before  for  the  same  offense.'  No,  that's 
37.  Here  you  are!  '27:  Notorious  outlaw  and  house- 
breaker, Jack  Williams,  alias  Red-headed  Mike,  alias 
Michael  Stubbs.  Wanted  for  burglary  of  warehouse  on 
Front  street  trie  17th.  Detected  by  Officer  Maloney,  at 
five  o'clock  this  morning,  prowling  round  First  and 
Tehama  streets.  Resisted  arrest.  Shot  through  the  left 
lung.  Says  he  was  trying  to  see  his  mother.  Inward 
hemorrhage.  Gone  up.'  Friend  of  yours,  eh?" 
Hale  gravely  assented.  . 
"All  right.  Here's  somebody  just  going  in!  " 
It  was  the  police  editor  of  the  Daily  Gong,  a  bright- 
eyed,  alert  young  man  with  the  j>eculiargrim  record  about 
eyes  and  mouth  which  tells  of  a  large  experience  con- 
centrated into  a  few  years  of  life.  A  certain  ingenuous, 
inquisitive  expression  that  his  face  had  worn  in  the  early 
days  of  his  professional  career  had  disappeared,  but  Hale 
recognized  in  this  pushing  man  of  the  world  the  imperti- 
nent but  good-natured  young  journalist  who  had  inter- 
viewed him  at  San  Quentin.  If  there  was  any  corres- 
l>onding  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  reporter,  he  did  not 
reveal  it  by  word  or  sign,  but  pushed  on  with  nervous  haste 
to  the  hospital.  There  was  a  row  up  town  to  be  inquired 
into  before  noon,  and  a  whole  docket  of  petty  cases  to  be 
checked  off  that  day. 

As  they  entered  the  room  where  he  lay,  it  was  evident 
that  the  good  spirits  of  the  dying  man  had  not  deserted 
him,  for  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  greeted  some  sally  he 
had  just  made.  Lying  propped  up  on  pillows,  his  pallid 
face  and  sunken  eyes  told  that  the  worthless  life  was 
ebbing  fast,  but  he  looked  up  to  Hale  with  a  grateful 
smile,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  met  the  other's  in  a 
close,  long  grasp. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  reporter  a  sense  of  recognition 
seemed  slowly  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  he  beckoned  the 
journalist  to  the  side  of  his  pallet. 

"  Look  here,  young  man.  D'ye  remember  putting  a 
question  to  me  up  yonder,  some  ten  years  ago?"  jerking 
his  thumb  to  the  northward.  "  I  give  you  a  heap  of  lip 
then,  for  I'd  no  intintion  of  lettin'  you  quiz  me  for  the 
sake  of  the  fun  it  was  to  you  an'  the  payple  that  rade  your 
paper.  I'm  ready  to  give  you  your  answer  now;  an'  mark 
you,  it's  none  the  worrse  for  ten  years  kapin',or  bein'from 
the  lips  of  a  man  who's  come  to  the  end  of  a  hard  life. 
You  was  after  knowin'  what  made  me  the  low-down  cuss  I 
was — shut  up  like  a  wild  baste  for  to  amuse  you.  That's 
right.  Get  out  your  note-book  an'  chalk  it  down,  an'  print 
it  in  big  letters,  that  all  the  payple  may  rade  it.  I 
am  a  crayditable  graduate  of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial 
School,  the  most  flourishin'  hotbed  of  sin  the  Devil  iver 
tended,  an'  the  most  accursed  establishment  that  iver  dis- 
graced this  city." 

Stubbs  paused  as  if  for  breath,  and  the  hospital  sur- 
geon, scandalized  by  this  outrageous  calumny  upon  one 
of  San  Francisco's  most  revered  institutions,  hastily  inter- 
posed and  warned  him  that  every  word  he  spoke  was 
shortening  his  life. 

"And  what  if  it  be?  "  returned  Stubbs,  in  a  jocular  tone. 
"And  surely,  Doctor,  you'd  not  be  havin'  the  heart  to 
deprive  a  man  of  lavin'  a  partin'  blessin'  for  his  foster 
mother,  now  would  ye?  An'  Doctor  dear,"  assuming  a 
wheedling  air,  "  plase  be  so  kind  as  to  suggest  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  they  take  me  for  a  starter,  and 
grub  up  a  lot  of  poor  fellows  fillin' robbers' an' murderers' 
and  suicides' graves  in  1'otters'  Field  out  to  Lone  Mountain, 
an'  run  up  a  nate  marrble  shaft  above  us,  with  somcthin' 
like  this  upon  it!"  running  his  fingers  along  the  bed 
covering,  as  if  tracing  an  inscription. 

HERE  REST 

SOME  SHINING  EXAMPLES 

OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

"There's  a  score  or  two  of  fellows  in  the  stone-yards  at 
San  Quentin  and  Folsom  prisons— long  apprentices  at 
their  trade — who'll  cut  the  words  free  of  charge,  and  be 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  payin'  such  a  compliment  to 
the  nursery  where  they  were  bred.  Mr.  Hale,  would  you 
mind  standin'  around  where  I  can  see  you— there,  where 
the  light  falls  full  on  your  face." 

The  man's  whole  expression  had  softened  and  changed 
as  he  addressed  Hale,  and  he  looked  long  and  earnestly 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  friend.    His  head  moved 
uneasily  upon  the  pillows,  as  if  to  conceal  the  moisture 
which  sprang  unbidden  to  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  grew 
weak  with  a  pain  not  wholly  physical,  as  he  continued. 
"  If  I'd  only  met  a  man  like  you  earlier  in  life,  Master 
I  Larry,  I'd  ha'  been  a  different  fellow.    You've  always 
brought  out  the  best  there  was  in  me.    I've  been  bad 
enough.    God  knows  there's  little  good  to  look  back  on, 
but  I  think  I  know  a  good  man  whin  I  see  him." 
Some  of  those  about  him,  hearing  him  address  Hale  in 
!  this  manner,  thought  his  mind  was  giving  way,  and  a 
I  popular  clergyman,  who  had  been  shriving  a  condemned 
I  criminal  in  a  cell  near  by,  approached  the  bedside. 
Stubbs  waved  him  off  with  a  motion  of  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  be  after  takin'  offinse,  sir,  but  whin 
a  man's  dyin'  after  a  life  like  mine,  it  seems  a  cheeky 
thing  to  expict  the  Almighty  to  hold  out  a  helpin'  hand. 


A  man  must  be  near  to  Him  to  ask  it,  an'  have  a  « 
soul.    I  think  if  Christ  himself  had  sinned  an'  1 
sorry,  he'd  come  a  hapc  nearer  some  of  us  poor  fello. 
If  you'd  let  Mr.  Hale,  sir, — and — he'd  be  willin'  " 

A  strange  hush  reigned  throughout  the  room  as  Lau- 
rence Hale  came  quietly  forward,  and  in  the  simple, 
direct  language  of  a  man  unused  to  spoken  prayer,  com- 
mended the  dying  man  to  the  love  and  pity  of  his  Maker. 
Many  eyes  grew  dim  that  had  long  been  strangers  to 
tears.  A  prison  trusty,  standing  in  the  hall  outside  the 
door,  brushed  his  sleeve  over  his  eyes.  The  reporter 
hurriedly  withdrew.  Stubbs's  face  had  grown  calm  and 
composed,  but  he  lifted  himself  with  an  effort  from  the 
pillow  as  the  door  swung  open,  and  a  women  tottered  to 
his  bedside  and  sank  on  her  knees  beside  it. 

Only  a  little,  bowed  old  woman,  her  homely,  wrinkled 
face  framed  in  an  ancient  bonnet  with  tawdry  trimmings, 
her  large  hands  callous  with  toil,  but  in  her  faded  eyes 
beamed  true  mother  love,  as  she  clasped  in  her  own  the 
hands  that  were  fast  growing  cold,  pressing  them  to  her 
lips,  while  she  called  him  her  dear,  precious  boy,  her 
poor,  suffering  lad. 

"  Why,  mother ! "  • 

The  voice  was  a  whisper  now,  but  his  hand  sought  her 
face  caressingly,  and  his  lips  parted  in  a  half  artic  ulate 
murmur.    Hale,  bending  forward,  caught  the  words — 

"Turn — a  new — leaf  this — time." 

And  then  all  was  still. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Straw  hats  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Speech  is  silver  at  the  telegraph  office.  Ten  words  for 
a  quarter. 

Turkish  bonds  have  advanced  three  points,  and  are 
now  quoted  at  three  cents  a  hatful. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Czar  gets  ten  dollars  a  week  as 
special  correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily. 

A  correspondent  asks:  "Do  poets  ever  commit  sui- 
cide?" Yes,  but  not  often.  It  is  more  generally  the 
editor. 

"  Remember  the  porter,"  said  the  hotel  highwayman 
to  the  parting  guest.  "  I  shall,"  said  the  other;  "it  was 
worse  than  the  ale." 

"  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  a  trotting  bee."  It  isn't  the  gait  of 
a  bee  to  which  we  take  exception,  but,  instead,  its  pre- 
monitory restfulness. 

\  wise  country  editor  who  had  sent  his  bill  to  a  sub- 
scriber, received  in  reply  two  dollars  and  a  cork  ;  and  he 
knew  that  it  meant "  stop  'er." 

The  fourteenth  death  of  the  Mahdi  was  caused  by  the 
reading  (without  previous  warning)  of  a  telegram  that 
Wolseley  had  landed  safely  in  England. 

He  (who  poses  for  thirty-eight).  Yes,  this  locket  has 
been  in  our  family  at  least  fifty  years. 

She  (innocently).  How  lovely!  And  where  did  you 
buy  it? 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  Cheyenne  bands  have 
left  their  reservations.  We  hope  they  won't  feel  called 
upon  to  give  any  open  air  concerts  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Mexican  code  has  a  shrewd  provision  to  guard 
against  Yankees  nibbling  up  the  country.  The  code  for- 
bids any  foreigner  to  own  land  within  twenty  leagues  of 
the  frontier  or  five  leagues  of  the  coast. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  which  advocates  the 
eating  of  non-carnivorous  insects.  As  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked:  "For  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing  it  is 
cjuite  probable  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  just  about  the  sort 
of  thing  they  would  like." 

Two  men  sat  down  to  drink  in  a  New  York  saloon, 
and  one  of  them  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  other 
lied.  During  the  next  few  weeks  he  will  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  it  was  not  fool- 
ish to  make  a  confidant  of  the  other  man. 

"My  dear,"  remonstrated  a  wife,  peering  out  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  "  I  wish  you  would  use  the  word 
'sheol.'  It  sounds  better."  "It  may  sound  better  at 
times,"  replied  her  husband,  who  was  noisily  nursing  his 
heel,  "  but  when  a  man  steps  on  a  tack  he  wants  the  old 
version." 

A  simple-hearted  and  truly  devout  country  preacher, 
who  had  tasted  but  few  of  the  drinks  of  the  world,  took 
dinner  with  a  high-toned  family,  where  a  ulass  of  milk 
punch  was  quietly  set  down  by  each  plate.  In  silence 
and  happiness  this  new  Vicar  of  Wakefield  quaffed  his 
goblet,  and  then  added  :  "  Madam,  you  should  daily 
thank  God  for  such  a  good  cow." 

In  Paris  an  American  artist  is  dining  with  a  wealthy 
and  elderly  countryman  who  pioucs  himself  on  his 
knowledge  of  all  matters  esthetic.  The  artist  remarks,  "  I 
dropped  in  at  the  Louvre  to-day  to  take  a  look  at  the 
1  Venus  of  Milo.'  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  that 
statue."  His  host,  approvingly,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
very  fine.    By  the  way,  did  Milo  ever  do  anything  else? 

After  the  soiree  :    Dusenbcrry.    Charming  woman,  old 
boy!    I  congratulate  you. 
fudge  (languidly ).  Thanks. 
Dusenbcrry.    Such  grace!   Such  wit! 
fudge  ( as  before).  Y-a-a-s. 

Dusenbcrry.   Such  conversational  powers!    I  cou'd 
listen  to  her  for  hours. 
I    fudge  (gloomily).    I  often  do. 
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ART  NOTES. 


BV  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


I  saw  the  other  day  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  some  beau- 
tiful fac  similes  of  the  work  of  Chiahva.  They  were 
marvelously  exact  productions  of  water-color  paintings, 
one  representing  some  children  minding  sheep,  and  the 
other  some  graceful  little  ones  directing  a  flock  of  geese. 
So  perfect  have  the  modern  processes  become  that  one 
may  see  not  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  original 
work,  but  also  the  handling  and  the  actual  brush  strokes. 
The  difference  between  such  fac  similes  as  these  and  the 
original  paintings  is  scarcely  more  than  a  sentimental  dif- 
ference. We  have  so  far  surpassed  the  old  time  chromo 
that  the  present  efforts  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  art  history. 
Apropos  of  the  question  of  pot-boilers  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion them  here.  It  is  better  to  own  one  fac  simile  of  a 
great  work  of  art  than  a  hundred  bad  pot-boilers  bought 
at  auction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  graceful  water-colors 
of  Louis  Leloir.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  purchase  an  original  of  his,  even  if  one  be 
wealthy.  Yet  fac  similes  of  his  most  attractive  figures 
can  be  bought,  some  of  them  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  at 
first  glance  even  a  practiced  eye.  If  people  really  want 
to  educate  themselves  in  art  they  should  keep  company 
with  masterful  works.  It  is  worth  something  to  the  mind 
to  be  able  to  study  the  methods  of  the  masters  of  grace 
and  beauty.  One  can  not  but  be  educated  in  seeing  day 
by  day  the  sweep  of  the  lines,  the  masking  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  the  very  touch  of  the  brush  strokes  traced 
by  hands  famous  in  art  history. 

It  is  well  to  speak  first  of  the  color  reproductions,  be- 
cause they  are  so  openly,  transparently  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful that  they  appeal  alike  to  the  initiated  and  the  un- 
initiated. I  remember  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  two 
marines,  by  Galofre,  with  all  the  aerial  brilliancy  of  origi- 
nal water  colors.  But  when,  after  the  riot  of  color,  one 
becomes  chastened  to  higher,  subtler  things,  who  shall 
sufficiently  praise  the  etchings? 

We  all  know  that  when  a  trained  observer  first  enters  a 
new  house  he  raises  his  eyes  to  the  walls,  and  says  to  him- 
self, "  By  their  pictures  ye  shall  know  them."  I  know 
one  who,  when  he  sees  some  really  good  etchings  hanging 
in  a  house,  always  murmurs,  "This  family  has  cultured 
blood  in  its  veins."  To  confess  a  weakness,  I  will  ad- 
mit a  prejudice  in  favor  of  people  who  own  good  etchings. 
There  is  something  in  the  crisp  touch  of  the  etcher's 
needle,  something  in  the  inflexibility  of  the  copper  and 
the  incisiveness  of  the  acid,  that  stamps,  when  printed, 
"  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere." 

The  rule  doesn't  work  both  ways.  There  are  gentle, 
cultured  people  who  never  looked  twice  at  one  etching; 
yet  no  one  who  understands  etchings  can  be  uncultured. 
Many  doubtless  do  not  realize  that  etching  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  not  a  mechanical  process.  Yet  once  the  beauty 
of  etching  is  revealed  to  a  student,  it  holds  him  with  a 
fascination  that  is  only  possible  to  such  works  of  the 
human  hand  as  may  be  called  brain-work,  being  created 
by  a  direct  effort  of  intelligence  or  inspiration  quite  unlike 
and  beyond  the  products  of  mechanical  skill. 

After  the  more  expensive  fac-similes  and  etchings  one 
may  choose  photogravures.  These  have  a  tone-range  far 
beyond  the  photograph,  expressing  a  more  than  photo- 
graphic accuracy  in  giving  a  completer  scale  of  values. 
The  photogravure,  moreover,  conveys  a  most  unusual 
variety  of  texture,  and  represents,  with  a  fidelity  that 
seems  hardly  possible  in  black  and  white,  the  exact  hand- 
ling of  the  original.  The  Goupeil  photogravures  cover 
almost  completely  the  entire  field  of  modern  art.  There 
is  scarcely  a  famous  modern  painting  that  may  not  be  had 
for  a  song  among  them;  and  a  well-framed  photogravure 
is  a  handsome,  instructive,  and  companionable  possession. 
The  most  salable  photogravures  at  the  moment  are  those 
of  Piglhein.  He  is  a  talented  and  versatile  German 
artist  who  dashes  off  pictures  in  pastel.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  doing  nothing  that  is  not  attractive.  We  all 
know,  of  course,  that  both  in  art  and  literature  much  ex- 
tremely meritorious  and  valuable  work  fails  signally  in 
attractiveness. 

Piglhein  is  facile,  clever  and  fascinating.  He  became 
world-renowned  in  a  curious  way— through  the  medium 
of  a  patent  medicine  or  stove-polish,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Piglhein  made  a  picture  of  a  child  and  a  dog,  sit- 
ting side  by  side  on  a  board  running  out  over  some  water. 
The  back  view  of  both  was  presented,  and  the  dog's  tail 
hung  down  in  a  straight,  wet  fashion  towards  the  water. 
An  enterprising  American  firm  stole  the  design,  and  litho- 
graphed it  tor  advertising  purposes.  In  a  few  brief  weeks 
Piglhein's  humorous  fancy  was  adorning  every  show- 
window  and  dead-wall  in  the  land. 

The  stove-polish,  or  whatever  it  was,  never  became 
much  known.  The  advertisement  so  tickled  the  public 
taste  that  they  never  got  beyond  the  picture.  Hundreds 
of  people  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  find  out  where  they 
could  get  the  design  without  the  advertisement  printed 
over  it.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  jolly,  pretty  pic- 
tures of  children  which  Piglhein  ever  turned  out  have 
been  photogravured,  and  sell  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
imported.  Besides  being  deliciously  pretty,  his  child  pict- 
ures have  nearly  always  about  them  that  humorous  kink 
which  Americans  so  dearly  prize.    One  called  "  Play- 


mates "  shows  a  chubby  child  frolicking  in  comic  fashion 
with  a  kitten.  Another  called  "  Heart's  Delight "  shows 
a  mischievous  little  witch  eating  an  apple.  There  are 
ever  so  many  of  them,  and  the  latest  one  out  is  called 
"Antipodes,"  and  represents  a  small  African  in  conflict 
with  a  tiny  Caucasian. 

One  might  write  on  indefinitely  about  photogravures; 
the  subject  is  exhaustless.  An  article,  and  nothing  less, 
should  be  given  to  the  classic  autotype,  another  and 
equally  valuable  form  of  reproduction  in  black  and  white. 
Public  attention  can  not  be  too  often  called  to  these 
things.  A  house  may  be  made  homelike  and  most  artist- 
ic with  nothing  but  fac  simile  engravings,  etchings  and 
photogravures.  There  is  liberal  room  for  the  display  of 
taste  or  culture  in  the  choice  of  these.  While  they  are 
to  be  had  at  moderate  figures  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
purchase  of  the  vile  and  meaningless  pot-boiler.  If  we 
can  not  afford  to  buy  of  reputable  artists  at  home  we  can, 
at  least,  and  for  a  song,  surround  ourselves  with  exquisite 
reproductions  of  the  works  of  masters  in  other  lands. 


YESTERDAYS. 


The  gray  rain  hides  the  blue  of  yesterday — 
The  far,  faint  blue  that  robed  the  shimmering  hills; 

Each  jubilant  bird  that  woke  to  greet  the  May, 
Its  tender  piping  stills. 

The  silver  pulses  of  the  river  beat 

Leaden  and  dull— so  bright  but  yesternoon 

Amid  the  sands  it  wound  with  shinint;  feet! 
So  soon,  ah,  change!  so  soon  ! 

But  yesterday,  the  world  so  wondrous  fair 
Thrilled  all  my  being  with  its  dear  delight; 

This  morn,  cloud-dimmed  and  pale,  with  chilling  air, 
It  meets  my  saddened  sight. 

And  yet,  O  world !  once  more  the  waves  shall  run 
In  laughing  silver.    Life  holds  many  Mays. 

We  shallforget,  'mid  future  brightness  won, 

Our  cheerless  yesterdays.         Springfield  Republican, 


BILL  NYE'S  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 


Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  born  100  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  remarkable  as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman,  and  also 
for  the  odd  manner  in  which  he  spelled  his  name.  In  83 
B.  C,  Caesar  divorced  his  then  wife,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  utterly  failed  to  support  him.  Her  name  was 
Cassutia.  He  then  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna.  Sulla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  commanded 
Caesar  to  divorce  Cornelia  or  be  proscribed.  Caesar  then 
told  Sull  to  shoot  his  dye  stuff.  "  Go  ahead,"  said  Caesar, 
one  day.  "  You  can  proscribe  for  me  if  you  want  to,  but 
you  can't  compel  me  to  take  your  old  proscription." 

Sulla  once  said  to  a  friend,  referring  to  Caesar,  "  In  that 
young  man  there  are  many  Mariuses."  Probably  that 
was  the  reason  Sulla  proscribed  for  him.  Whether  the 
Marius  was  a  species  of  microbe  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  can  not  remember  so  far  back. 

Soon  after  this  Caesar  went  to  Asia  Minor  as  a  Roman 
soldier.  While  on  his  way  to  study  oratory  with  Appol- 
onius  Molo,  he  was  captured  by  pirates.  He  used  to 
threaten,  while  in  captivity,  that  when  he  got  his  liberty 
he  would  put  the  pirates  to  death.  The  pirates  laughed 
at  this  a  good  deal,  and  regarded  Caesar  as  the  rising  young 
humorist  of  Rome;  but  when  the  required  ransom  was 
paid,  the  historian  says  Caesar  manned  several  wheat 
barges  and  put  for  the  pirates'  lair,  and  having  captured 
them,  he  crucified  them  all.  Caesar  made  a  specialty  of 
crucified  pirates,  and  for  years  after  that  any  one  who  had 
pirates  that  they  wanted  crucified  would  always  bring  them 
to  Caesar. 

In  the  year  68  B.  C  Caesar  was  made  quaestor,  and  in 
65  B.  C.  he  was  made  aedile;  but  he  had  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  he  pulled  through  all  right,  never  repining 
or  complaining,  and  steadily  refusing  to  allow  any  one  to 
proscribe  for  him.  He  often  said  that  a  Roman  proscrip- 
tion filled  out  by  a  Roman  druggist  was  worse  than  a  case 
of  malignant  Roman  botts. 

At  the  time  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  Caesar  was  in  the 
Senate.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  favored  putting  the 
conspirators  to  death,  but  Caesar  opposed  it  in  a  speech 
two  hours  long,  in  which  he  worked  in  a  great  many  Latin 
quotations.  He  was  then  accused  of  complicity  with  the 
conspirators  by  Cato. 

In  62  B.  C,  Caesar,  who  had  barely  escaped  the  con- 
spiracy trial  with  his  life,  was  made  praetor  and  the  follow- 
ing year  propraetor;  but  he  had  been  vaccinated  and  so 
escaped.  In  60  B.  C.,  he  formed  with  Pompey  and  Crassus 
the  first  triumvirate,  a  kind  of  blind  pool  for  passing  any 
kind  of  a  bill  they  thought  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Caesar  then  went  into  the  war  business.  Every  little 
while  he  would  fire  the  culverin,  and  then  you  would  see 
him  roll  up  his  pantaloons  with  great  sangfroid  and  wade 
in  blood. 

Caesar's  daughter  Julia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey by  request,  afterward  died,  and  a  coolness  sprang  up 
between  Pompey  and  his  father-in-law,  for  Pompey  was  a 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  while  Caesar  ate  pie  with  his 
knife  in  order  to  conciliate  the  common  people. 

Caesar  was  ordered  to  disband  his  forces.  Caesar  paused 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  with  5,000  infantry  and  300 
cavalry  and  considered  the  perilous  situation  of  going  to 
war  against  his  son-in-law.  After  thinking  it  over  for  a 
longtime  he  finally  exclaimed,  "  The  die  is  cast."  His 
language  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  papers, 
and  has  been  used  with  more  or  less  success  ever  since. 

He  then  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  marched  on  rapidly 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  it  red-hot  Pompey.  Pompey  soon 
took  his  troops  and  went  over  to  Greece,  where  it  was 
cooler  and  where  Caesar  could  not  follow  him  without 
getting  his  feet  wet.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  two 
enemies  met  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Pomp  had  52,- 
000  troops,  but  Caesar  succeeded  in  putting  the  kibosh  on 
Pomp,  who  went  to  Egypt,  claiming  that  he  and  Caesar 


never  could  get  along  together,  and  as  Ccesar  would  not  go 
to  Egypt,  he  would  go  there  himself.  Pompey  was  after- 
ward assassinated  by  parties  who  are  still  at  large.  It  is 
thought  that  they  are  concealed  somewhere  in  Canada. 

When  Caesar  had  cleaned  out  a  large  army,  he  would 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate  something  like  this: 
To  thf.  President  of  the  Senate — 

Sir:    Veni,  vidi,  vici.    Yours  truly,  C^sar. 

He  was  afterward  made  imperator  or  emperor  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior,  with  a  large  salary.  This  office  he 
held  with  marked  successs  until  the  ides  of  March,  44 
B.  C,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  committee  of 
influential  citizens,  who  waited  on  him  for  that  purpose. 

Caesar's  great  coolness  in  a  crisis  is  here  most  notice- 
able, for  while  surrounded  by  assassins  and  with  his  sys- 
tem full  of  irregular  holes,  seeing  Brutus,  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  believed  solid,  he  exclaimed,  "  Et  tu  Brute" 
and  expired.  In  the  excitement  naturally  incident  to  an 
assassination  in  which  Caesar  had  been  chosen  to  act  as 
the  corpse,  his  great  sang  froid  in  addressing  Brutus  in 
perfectly  correct  Latin  shows  that  he  well  deserved  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  an  eminent  historian,  whose  name  at 
this  moment  has  escaped  my  memory,  in  which  he  stated 
that  "  Caesar  was  no  slouch." — New  York  Mercury. 


George  III  was  born  in  England,  June  4,  1738,  and  ran 
for  king  in  1760.  He  was  a  son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  held  the  office  of  king  for  sixty  years. 

He  was  a  natural-born  king,  and  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, George  II.  Look  as  you  will  adown  the  long 
page  of  English  history,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
scarcity  of  self-made  kings.  How  few  of  them  were  poor 
boys,  and  had  to  skin  along  for  years  with  no  money,  no 
influential  friends,  and  no  fun.  Ah,  little  does  the  English 
king  know  of  hard  times,  and  carrying  two  or  three  barrels 
of  water  to  a  tired  elephant,  in  order  that  he  may  get  into 
the  afternoon  performance  without  money.  When  he 
gets  tired  of  being  a  prince,  all  he  has  to  do  is  just  to  be 
king  all  day  at  good  wages,  and  then  at  night  take  off  his 
high-priced  crown,  hang  it  up  on  the  hat-rack,  put  on  a 
soft  hat  and  take  in  the  town. 

George  III  quit  being  a  prince  at  the  age  of  22  years, 
and  began  to  hold  down  the  English  throne.  He  would 
reign  along  for  a  few  years,  taking  it  kind  of  quiet,  and 
then  all  at  once  he  would  declare  war,  and  pick  out  some 
people  to  go  abroad  and  leave  their  skeletons  on  some 
foreign  shore.  That  was  George's  favorite  amusement. 
He  got  up  the  Spanish  war  in  two  years  after  he  dome 
the  throne ;  then  he  had  an  American  revolution,  a  French 
revolution,  an  Irish  rebellion  and  a  Napoleonic  war.  He 
dearly  loved  carnage,  if  it  could  be  prepared  on  a  foreign 
strand.  George  always  wanted  imported  carnage,  even  if 
it  came  higher.  It  was  in  1765,  and  early  in  George's  reign, 
that  the  American  stamp  act  passed  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  began  to  kick  over  the  dashboard. 

George  was  different  from  most  English  kings  morally. 
When  he  spit  on  his  hand  and  grasped  the  scepter,  he  took 
his  scruples  with  him  right  onto  the  throne.  He  was  not 
talked  about  half  so  much  as  other  kings  before  or  since 
his  time.  Nine  o'clock  most  always  found  George  in  bed, 
with  his  scepter  under  the  window-sash,  so  that  he  could 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  As  it  got  along  toward  nine  o'clock 
he  would  call  the  hired  girl,  tell  her  to  spread  a  linen  lap- 
robe  on  the  throne  till  morning,  issue  a  royal  ukase  direct- 
ing her  to  turn  out  the  cat,  and  instructing  the  cook  to  set 
the  pancake  batter  behind  the  royal  stove  in  the  council 
chamber;  then  he  would  wind  the  clock  and  retire.  Early 
in  the  morning  George  would  be  up  and  dressed,  have  ail 
his  chores  done  and  the  throne  dusted  off,  ready  for  an- 
other hard  day's  reign. 

George  III  is  the  party  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  whom  many  bitter  personal  remarks  wera  made  by 
American  patriots.  On  this  side  of  the  water  George  was 
not  highly  esteemed.  If  he  had  come  over  here  to  spend 
the  summer  with  friends  in  Boston,  during  the  days  of 
the  stamp  act  excitement,  he  could  have  gone  home 
packed  in  ice,  no  doubt,  and  with  a  Swiss  sunset  under 
each  eye. 

George's  mind  was  always  a  little  on  the  bias,  and  in 
1810  he  went  crazy  for  the  fifth  time.  Always  before  that 
he  had  gone  right  ahead  with  his  reign,  whether  he  was 
crazy  or  not;  but  with  the  fifth  attack  of  insanity, 
coupled  with  suggestion  of  the  brain  and  blind  staggers, 
it  was  decided  to  tie  him  up  in  the  barn,  and  let  some  one 
else  reign  awhile.  The  historian  says  that  blindness  suc- 
ceeded this  attack,  and  in  181 1  the  Prince  of  Wales 
became  regent. 

George  III  died  at  Windsor  in  1820,  with  the  consent  of 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  He  made  the  longest  run  as  king, 
without  stopping  for  feed  or  water,  of  any  monarch  in 
English  history.  Sixty  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  a  rnon- 
I  arch,  and  look  under  the  bed  every  night  "for  a  Nihilist 
loaded  with  a  cut-glass  bomb  and  paris  green.  Sixty 
years  is  a  long  while  to  jerk  a  scepter  over  a  nation,  and 
keep  on  the  right  side  politically  all  the  time. 

George  was  not  very  smart,  but  he  attended  to  business 
all  the  time,  and  did  not  get  up  much  of  a  reputation  as 
a  moral  leper.  He  said  that  as  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  general  superintendent  of  Cork  he  did  not  aim  to 
make  much  noise,  but  he  desired  to  attract  universal 
!  attention  by  being  so  moral  that  he  would  be  regarded  as 
;  eccentric  by  other  crowned  heads. — Boston  Globe. 


Admiral  Alden's  tomb,  in  Portland,  Maine,  is  now 
covered  by  a  monument  of  red  granite,  which  bears  a 
bronze  medallion  portrait,  and  three  other  bronzes  setting 
I  forth  his  naval  battles  and  services  in  the  survey  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Mr.  Gladstone  having  determined  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  he  will  probably  not  be 
j  able  to  make  those  contributions  to  theological  literature 
I  which  he  has  long  contemplated. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


It  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unusual  to  see  a  lady  of  taste 
and  social  standing  openly  advocating  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  economy  in  dress  among  members  of  her  sex. 
But  when  the  writer  is  a  woman  of  recognized  culture 
and  high  station,  her  utterances  must  command  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  even  the  nouveau  riche.  Lady  John 
Manners  makes  the  following  sensible  suggestions  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  Queen: 

I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  our  ancestresses,  who,  we  are 
told,  excelled  in  needlework,  did  not  find  that  a  very  thrifty  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  occupation.  While  the  almost  universal  use 
of  sewing  machines  renders  the  toiling  over  endless  seams  less  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  it  was  formerly  considered,  there  remain 
countless  pieces  of  delicate  work  in  the  preparation  of  which  a 
lady's  fingers  and  a  lady's  taste  may  find  employment.  I  admire 
much  those  who  can  make  their  own  dresses  and  bonnets,  as  well 
as  the  many  prettv  adjuncts  that  are  now  essential  to  a  well- 
dressed  woman.  Needlework  has  the  advantage  of  employing 
the  fingers,  while  the  mind  may  be  occupied  in  meditations. 
Mrs.  Gladstone's  suggestion  that  women  attending  village  con- 
certs should  bring  their  work,  has  always  seemed  to  me  excellent. 
On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  women  are  most 
always  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  needlework,  and  I  have  ob- 
served their  tongues  are  as  busy  as  their  needles.  Much 
pretty  lace,  and  many<  warm  stockings  and  muffatees,  may  be 
made  at  odd  moments',  while  waiting;  and  the  feeling  of  impa- 
tience will  be  much  allayed  by  working. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  spend  large  sums  on  trousseaux,  as  fashion 
changes  so  rapidly,  and  I  have  often  thought  how  glad  the  wife 
who  nas  been  married  a  year  or  two  would  feel  if  part  of  the 
money  spent  in  gowns  had  been  invested  for  her,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  it  was  to  be  spent  on  her  dress.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  brides  who  marry  men  of  very  large  fortunes,  but  of 
the  vast  majority. 

lean  not  help  thinking  that  we,  whose  fortunes  are  moderate, 
and  whose  surrounding  are  modest,  are  mistaken  when  we  copy 
dresses  that  perhaps  have  been  designed  by  Worth,  or  some  of 
the  great  French  dressmakers,  for  ladies  whose  fortunes  are  very 
large  and  whose  houses  are  magnificent.  The  dress  and  train 
that  looks  suitable  in  a  palace  with  a  marble  staircase,  worn  by 
a  beautiful  young  princess,  has  a  very  different  effect  in  the  ordi- 
nary London  house,  worn  by  a  middle-aged  lady  of  small  fortune. 

One  of  the  neatest  dresses  I  ever  saw  was  worn  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady;  it  was  of  dark  blue  stuff  manufactured  in  Wales.  It 
was  made  by  her  maid,  it  cost  6s.  6d.,  and  was  the  envy  of  all  her 
women  friends  and  the  admiration  of  most  men  who  saw  it.  I 
ought  to  say  that  this  lady  had  an  exceptionally  good  figure. 
Dressed  in  her  six-and-sixpenny  gown,  she  held  her  own  in  com- 
parison with  ladies  wearing  tailor-made  dresses  costing  twelve 
or  fifteen  guineas. 

In  conclusion,  many  young  ladies  feel  a  little  shy  in  asking  for 
an  estimate  of  what  their  dresses  are  to  cost.  Now  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that,  in  all  business  transactions,  an  estimate  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  there  is  nothing  likely  to 
give  offense  in  requesting  to  be  told  what  expense  you  are  likely 
to  incur. 

Formerly,  if  people  were  staying  in  country  houses 
where  parties  were  being  entertained,  it  was  usual  to  ap- 
pear at  breakfast  in  silk  or  velvet  gowns.  Happily,  that 
fashion  is  gone  out ;  but  the  neatest,  freshest  gowns  must 
be  worn.  Happily,  also,  the  idea  that  married  women 
must  appear  in  rich  silks,  satin,  or  velvet  is  also  gone  out. 
I  am  sure  the  heads  of  households  have  enough  to  tire 
them  without  dragging  about  unnecessary  yards  of  heavy 
material.  Dressmakers  should  be  warned  by  those  who 
dislike  heavy  gowns  against  putting  quantities  of  stiff 
muslin  under  gowns.  Sometimes  tier  upon  tier  of  stiff 
flouncing  is  put.  It  is  very  diffcult,  especially  in  black, 
to  procure  muslin  sufficiently  light.  The  superstructure 
of  the  dress  or  train  is  certainly  made  to  flow  out  in  a  ma- 
jestic manner  by  this  arrangement,  but  in  hot  weather,  or 
even  in  hot  rooms  in  winter,  the  countenance  of  the 
wearer  often  assumes  a  piteous  expression,  for  if  the  rooms 
are  crowded,  her  bulwarks  of  muslin  are  speedily  trodden 
under  foot.  If  there  is  not  a  crowd,  still  she  will  be  much 
weighed  down  by  her  dress  and  its  lining. 

Tea  gowns,  sensible  and  comfortable  garments,  when 
not  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  still  retain  favor. 
They  should  be  made  of  some  soft  material,  and  in  prin- 
cess shape. 

For  lawn  tennis  costumes  nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
the  numberless  washing  materials  introduced  this  season. 
White  and  cream  especially  look  well  on  the  green  grass; 
and  the  inexpensive  laces  now  sold  enable  nearly  every 
one  to  have  a  little  of  this  trimming,  which  greatly  softens 
and  adds  to  the  dress.  Pale  pink  is  also  pretty;  but  blue 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  on  grass.  Some  girls— those 
who  are  especially  keen  on  the  game— prefer  white  flannel 
or  serge  costumes;  but  they  are  not  so  generally  becoming, 
and  look  rather  as  if  their  wearers  were  trying  to  imitate 
their  brothers  and  cousins.  Sailor  hats  are  very  popular 
this  summer,  and  suit  most  young  faces,  whilst  they  have 
the  advantage  of  affording  some  shade,  and  of  keeping 
well  on  the  head.   

The  sweet  old-fashioned  perfume  of  lavender,  suggest- 
ive of  the  linen  closets  of  our  grandmothers,  is  coming 
into  vogue  again.  A  pretty  local  custom,  which  is  fast 
displacing  the  sachet,  is  to  surround  the  blossom  with  the 
slender  green  branches,  interlacing  the  sticks  with  narrow 
ribbon,  and  binding  them  together  at  the  apex  with  dainty 
loops  and  ends.  

A  very  tasteful  and  elegant  bed-spread  has  just  been 
made  to  the  order  of  a  San  Francisco  lady.  It  has  a 
ground  of  dark  cardinal  plush,  and  in  the  center  a  mono- 
gram consisting  of  the  letters  M.  E.  H.  appears  in  raised 
embroidery  of  shaded  gold,  skilfully  intertwined  with  a 
bough  of  apple  blossoms,  with  a  bird  perched  on  one  of  the 
twigs,  and  a  gorgeous  butterfly  hovering  above.  Across 
the  foot  is  a  broad  chain  of  heavy  chenille  embroidery, 
representing  the  curious,  rope-like  branches  of  the  "  Cane 
Cactus,"  bearing  upon  the  tips  of  its  jointed  arms  large 


blossoms  of  white  and  crimson,  here  and  there  relieved 
by  satin  disks  in  bold  applique  shading  from  pink  to  crim- 
son. A  pair  of  pillow-shams,  corresponding  in  texture 
and  design,  complete  the  set,  and  both  spread  and  shams 
are  lined  with  pale  pink  satin,  and  finished  at  the  edge 
with  a  heavy  sijk  cord.  The  entire  design  is  original  and 
unique,  and  was  designed  at  Newman  &  Levinson's, 
where  the  work  was  executed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  progressive  house,  beside  maintaining  a  large 
department  where  numerous  women  and  girls  are  busily 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  decorative  needlework, 
maintains  its  own  designer  -a  man  of  thorough  artistic 
training,  fertile  invention,  and  who  has  a  special  facility  for 
putting  into  practical  shape  the  half-formed  ideas  of  their 
lady  patrons.   

Women  are  numerous  in  the  British  civil  service.  In 
a  com|>etition  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  places  in  the 
postoffices,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
women  entered  the  lists.  The  English  l'ostmaster  Gen- 
eral should  cable  his  condolence  to  Mr.  Lawton,  the 
newly  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  who  has  already  five  thousand  applications  for  posi- 
tions on  file,  a  large  majority  of  the  applicants  being 
women.  This  circumstance  might  serve  as  a  text  for  two 
lectures,  one  to  be  addressed  to  the  municipality,  and  an- 
other to  the  women  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  pitiable  to 
think  that  so  few  avenues  of  paying  employment  are  open 
to  the  women  of  our  city  that  each  successive  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mint  must  be  besieged  by  a  mob  of  women 
begging  for  places;  and  it  is  humiliating  to  consider  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  feminine  applicants  are  totally  un- 
fitted for  the  positions  they  seek,  and  only  hope  to  pro- 
cure them  through  political  influence,  crowding  their 
needy  sisters  to  the  wall. 

Tricycling  is  becoming  such  a  popular  amusement 
among  the  ladies  of  England  that  the  London  Queen  finds 
it  consistent  with  its  dignity  to  devote  a  column  to  direc- 
tions for  a  safe  and  graceful  pursuit  of  the  recreation. 
The  excellent  roads  and  easy  grades  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  surrounding  country  render  the  amusement  emi 
nently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  women.  But  Cali 
fornia  women  of  the  more  refined  and  conservative  class 
are  very  much  averse  to  innovations,  and  this  method  of 
locomotion  will  never  be  generally  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia, ladies  until  half  a  dozen  women  of  unquestioned 
social  standing  give  it  the  seal  of  their  approval. 


it  gives  promise  of  being  an  active  claimant 
favor,  and  of  permanent  interest. 


to 


Kalsomine,  or  water  color,  in  its  application  to  the 
walls  of  rooms  in  common  use,  is  now  generally  discarded 
by  sensible  people.  A  shrewd  housekeeper  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  painting  walls  in  harmonious  colors,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  ornamentation,  involves  an  expense 
about  twice  as  great  as  papering,  but  is  a  permanent  fin- 
ish ;  while  the  cost  of  repapering  would  pay  the  interest 
on  an  investment  five  times  as  great  as  the  first  cost  of  the 
paper.   

Between  hobbies  and  pets — two  notable  weaknesses  of 
the  human  race — the  latter  are  the  least  objectionable. 
A  man  or  a  woman  with  a  hobby,  if  a  red-hot  hobby,  is 
simply  a  nuisance,  and  the  possessor  of  an  obtrusive  pet 
is  often  almost  the  same.  A  pet  child  or  a  pet  animal, 
where  intelligence  is  found,  and  when  kept  in  place,  may 
be  made  the  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
hunger  of  affection  without  becoming  objectionable  to 
others  than  the  possessors. 

A  pet  in  a  household,  of  whatever  kind,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  objectionable  to  some  one,  with  a  show  of  proba- 
bility that  some  one  would  hate  it  as  cordially  as  the  party 
of  the  other  part  would  love  it.  If  those  who  have  pets 
would  keep  them  to  themselves,  no  objections  could  be 
raised  against  them;  but  the  trouble  is  that  full  half  the 
enjoyment  of  pet  possessors  seem  to  be  in  the  display  of 
their  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  or  manners. 

When  a  pet  animal  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a 
human  being,  or  permitted  to  assume  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  human  family,  that  pet  is  out  of  its  place,  and  the 
possessor  a  good  ways  out  of  his  or  her  place.  House- 
hold pets,  in  place  and  keeping,  are  desirable  institutions 
in  the  family  circle ;  but  pet  children  and  pet  annimals, 
when  given  undue  place  and  prominence,  turn  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  sour  in  many  a  heart,  and  draw  dark 
clouds  about  many  an  otherwise  peaceful  home. 


Among  the  pretty  things  at  the  Woman's  Exchange  are 
lavender  sticks  tied  up  in  exquisite  fashion,  to  be  laid 
away  among  the  linen.  In  shape,  the  sticks  remind  one 
of  a  baby's  rubber  rattle,  and  are  made  so  by  skillfully 
lapping  over  and  under  with  narrow  ribbons.  The  round 
ball  is  made  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  the  ribbon 
is  knotted  in  many  loops  at  the  end,  to  hold  the  sticks  to- 
gether. Where  the  handle  begins  is  another  cluster  of 
loops,  formed  by  the  double-bow  knot  which  securely 
holds  the  sticks  in  place.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity 
of  useful  and  ornamental  things  on  sale,  which  have  been 
manufac  tured  by  subscribers,  beside  the  many  kinds  of 
edibles.  There  is  already  an  established  demand  for 
bread,  cake,  pics,  and  cut  flowers,  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  Exchange  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  general  depression  in  business, 
as  do  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  exchanges;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  becoming  known  and  understood  when 
it  will  afford  the  sclf-supi>orting  help  tor  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

A  young  Boston  girl  gives  the  public  a  harrowing  pict- 
ure of  her  experience  with  an  elder  brother,  confined  to 
the  house  by  a  sprained  ankle.    "  It  is  one  of  the  things 
about  men  you  never  can  find  them  where  you  left  them, 
and  it  I  left  Joe  as  mild  as  a  May  morning,  as  you  might 
say,  I  found  him  like  a  Dakota  blizzard.   He  commenced 
with  his  breakfast  by  saying  he  wouldn't  eat  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  in — Jerusalem  the  cook  couldn't  be 
taught  to  cook  like  something,  and  he  sent  way  down 
town  for  some  mutton  cutlets  with  mushrooms,  and  they 
were  the  nastiest  looking  things,  and  if  we  had  cooked 
them  Joe  would  have  called  them  all  sorts  of  names,  and 
then  said  the  house  smelled  so  of  cooking  it  made  him 
sick;  and  he  said  some  one  had  carried  off  the  morning 
paper,  and  after  we  had  hunted  all  round,  and  I'd  sent 
the  second  girl  out  after  one,  he  found  he  was  sitting  on 
it,  and  then  every  girl  that  entered  the  house  afterwards 
he  insisted  upon  it  was  laughing  at  him  about  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  them  come  to  his  room  at  all,  for  he  said  they 
were  all  "  female  blabs,"  and  all  the  boys  that  came  in  he 
called  "cheap  dudes"  and  "  ninny-hammers,"  and  ma 
and  I  couldn't  speak  out  loud  because  it  rasped  him  so, 
and  if  we  whispered  he  said  we  were  talking  about  him, 
and  if  we  didn't  speak  at  all  he  said  the  house  was  like  a 
tomb,  and  he  insisted  on  taking  double  the  quantity  of 
medicine  the  doctor  left,  so  he  could  get  out  twice  as 
quick,  I  suppose,  and  he  got  both  the  girls  mad  making 
remarks  about  them  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  he  con- 
fused me  so  that  I  got  all  the  liniment  upon  his  toe;  and 
I  suppose  of  course  I  did  hurt  him,  for  he  got  up  quick, 
and  then  sat  down  again  so  quick  he  tore  my  Arrasene 
tidy  all  to  pieces;  and  then  he  said  he'd  like  me  a  great 
deal  better  if  I  were  out  in  the  hall,  and  I  just  went  and 
sat  down  by  the  window  as  dejected,  till  I  saw  one  of 
Joe's  friends  going  by — a  real  old  fuss,  just  like  he  is — 
and  I  ran  down  to  the  door  and  begged  him  to  come  in. 
And  I  run  him  right  up  stairs ;  and  in  five  minutes  you 
actually  would  have  thought  Joe  was  purring,  he  was  so 
happy;  and  I  just  listened  to  see  what  could  satisfy  a 
man,  and  all  I  could  hear  was  "New  York  Central," 
"Pacific    Mail,"   "Margin,"   "Loan,"    "Per  Cent," 
"Daisy,"  "Fine  form,"  "Dry  Monopole,"  and  lots  of 
other  stuff,  and  I  don't  see  as  men  talk  any  more  sensible 
than  girls,  if  thai  is  the  way  they  go  on." 


Last  season  a  new  claimant  to  popular  favor  in  out-of- 
door  games  apix;arcd  under  the  name  of  enchantment, 
which  at  first  strikes  the  spectator  as  a  cross  between 
grace  hoops  and  lawn  tennis,  and  has  been  received  with 
much  favor  in  the  localities  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
The  ground  is  divided  into  two  fields,  each  indicated  and 
bounded  by  four  flags,  each  field  being  occupied  by  two 
players.  Small  covered  hoops  arc  thrown  by  means  of 
light  sticks  or  wands,  and  must  be  caught,  if  |>ossible,  by 
the  opposing  players,  or  if  not  caught,  warded  off,  and 
prevented  from  falling  within  their  field.  The  exercise  is 
active  but  not  violent.  Ladies  in  ordinary  dress  can  en- 
gage in  it  without  inconvenience,  which,  perhaps,  can  not 
justly  be  said  of  lawn  tennis,  and  the  interest  is  often 
intense.  The  exercise  is  beneficial  to  the  lungs,  expand- 
ing the  chest;  and  quickness  of  eye  and  hand  are  neces- 
sary to  success.   Fromjthe  little  yet  known  of  the  game 


The  faded  or  worn  fronts  of  dresses  are  remodeled  by  the 
introduction  of  a  narrow  vest.    For  example,  an  accom- 
plished young  lady  lately  had  a  black  nun's  vailing  dress 
made  over  with  the  addition  of  a  vest  of  6tri|>ed  satin— 
cream-color,  with  brocaded  narrow  stripes  of  red  and  gold 
threads  woven  in  dark  blue.    This  was  inserted  and 
fastened  with  tiny  buttons;  but  it  may  be  set  on  the  out- 
side, if  the  amateur  does  not  feel  certain  of  success,  be- 
ginning at  the  neck,  following  a  basted  outline  sloping  in 
towards  the  waist,  then  widening  again  below.  The  under 
part  may  be  cut  away  after  the  vest  is  fixed  securely  in 
place,  or  a  vest  may  be  simulated  by  rows  of  gimp  or 
braid  carefully  placed  on ;  skillful  fingers  may  embroider 
a  plastron,  and  introduce  it  in  the  shape  of  a  vest,  or 
follow  an  outline  with  beads  of  cut  or  plain  jet.    It  is 
a  problem  rather  difficult  to  solve,  how  to  convert  the 
gored  skirts  of  the  past  few  years  into  those  of  the  present 
fullness.  The  remedy  is  simply  to  cover  them  with  a  full 
polonaise  or  an  overskirt.    The  present  pleated  skirt  is 
attached  to  a  yoke ;  the  jiolonaise  is  extremely  full  behind, 
and  falls  gracefully  over  the  tournure ;  the  front  is  a  fully 
draiied  apron;  the  skirt  and  dra|x;ry  may  be  made  of  a 
plain  fabric,  and  wide  bands  of  the  figured  material  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals  on  the  full  side  of  the  pleated 
skirt ;  the  basque-shape  is  close  fitting,  and  composed  of 
the  figured  material,  and  the  open  front  fully  draped,  high 
at  the  sides  under  the  tournure,  from  whence  descends 
the  long,  plain,  full  drapery  back  of  the  polonaise.  Still 
another  way  of  economizing  and  changing  the  now  old 
style  dress  into  one  of  ihe  late  fullness  is  to  insert  a  wide 
breadth  of  another  mate  rial  or  style  in  front,  and  let  the 
former  material  be  so  much  the  more  added  to  the  fulness 
of  the  skirt, 


<  > 
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It  was  on  the  fourth  morning  out  from  New  York,  on 
board  the  steamer  Wallachia,  of  the  Internationa]  line, 
that  I  ascended  to  the  deck  at  a  very  early  hour.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  group  of  officers  and  seamen  standing 
a  little  forward  of  amidships,  and  all  bareheaded.  For  a 
moment  the  significance  of  this  did  not  occur  to  me,  and 
as  I  strolled  forward  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  find 
that  in  the  center  of  the  group  was  a  body  sewn  up  in 
canvas,  and  just  about  to  be  committed  to  the  waves.  I 
had  never  before  seen  a  funeral  at  sea,  and  though  as  a 
rule  I  shrink  from  the  presence  of  death  in  any  form,  I 
lingered  till  the  end,  fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  the  sur- 
roundings. When  the  last  words  had  been  uttered,  and 
the  waters  had  closed  over  the  form  whose  outlines  made 
themselves  so  painfully  prominent  through  the  covering, 
I  turned  and  walked  toward  the  quarter-deck.  I  had 
only  taken  a  few  steps  when  Dr.  Shaw  overtook  me. 
"  You  are  up  unusually  early,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  not  yet  got  accustomed  to 
the  holystoning  the  decks  over  my  head.    Who  has  died?" 

"  One  of  the  steerage  passengers.  He  had  some  kind 
of  a  fever,  and  died  last  night.  I  don't  think  it  was  con- 
tagious, but  it  was  best  to  get  the  funeral  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  By  the  way,  Captain  Watson  sends  his  compli- 
ments, and  requests  you  will  not  say  anything  about  the 
death  to  any  of  the  saloon  passengers." 

"  Certainly  not.  Do  you  generally  bury  people  so 
quickly  at  sea?" 

"  Usually.  Of  course,  if  the  passenger  is  wealthy  and 
has  friends  on  board,  and  if  we  are  within  a  short  distance 
of  port,  we  can  arrange  to  preserve  the  body." 

"And  I  suppose  you  never  have  inquests  on  board 
ship?  " 
"  No." 

"  What  a  splendid  place  it  would  be,  then,  for  a  poison- 
er to  operate  in." 

I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  effect  which  my  chance 
remark  made  upon  the  Doctor.  His  face  suddenly  turned 
a  blueish  white,  and  he  staggered  back  against  the  bul- 
wark. 

"  What's  the  matter? "  I  cried.  "  You  are  ill.  What 
shall  I  get  you? " 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  an  evident  effort  to  over- 
come his  agitation.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
asked  almost  fiercely,  "  Did  you  know  any  one  on  board 
before  you  embarked? " 

"  Only  you,  and  we  have  only  met  two  or  three  times." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  make  away  with 
me,"  he  said,  with  an  ineffective  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? " 

"  Come  down  with  me  to  my  room.  I  must  take  some- 
thing to  tone  me  up  after  this  shock,  and  I  owe  you  an 
explanation." 

The  toning-up  process  was  duplicated,  and  then,  yield- 
ing to  my  urgent  request,  Dr.  Shaw  told  his  story. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  happened  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and,  as  some  of  the  parties  are  still  alive, 
I  won't  give  real  names.  At  that  time  ocean  passages 
averaged  at  least  two  or  three  days  longer  than  they  do 
now.  I  was  but  a  youngster  just  out  of  college  and  hos- 
pital, and  appointed  to  my  first  ship.  One  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  back  was  made  without  any 
stirring  incident,  but  the  next  return  voyage  from  New 
York  was  destined  to  leave  an  impression  upon  me,  the 
effects  of  which  I  shall  never  forget.  You  saw  just  now 
how  your  chance  words  agitated  me.  Well,  if  my  nerves 
are  so  affected  after  the  events  are  twenty-five  years  old, 
you  may  judge  the  state  I  was  in  at  the  time  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about. 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  December  that  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  port,  and  the  passenger  list  was  very  light. 
I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I  should  have  very  few  to 
look  after,  for  I  had  not  then  got  my  own  sea-lees  any  too 
firmly.  Rut  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  our  sailing  time 
a  lady,  who  was  evidently  very  weak  and  delicate,  was 
half  led,  half  carried,  up  the  gang-plank.  A  dark,  hand- 
some man,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  Frenchman  or 
Creole,  was  very  attentive  to  her,  and  I  at  once  set  him 
down  as  her  husband — a  conclusion  in  which  I  was  not 
mistaken.  The  lady  was  taken  down  to  her  stateroom, 
and  a  few  moments  after  we  were  out  on  the  river.  The 
wind  was  light  and  favorable,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
motion  to  annoy  the  passengers,  even  when  we  were 
well  outside  the  Hook  and  had  dropped  our  pilot.  The 
Captain  had  left  the  bridge  and  gone  into  his  chart-room, 
and  I  was  just  about  to  go  down  and  brush  up  for  dinner 
when  he  came  along  the  deck,  accompanied  by  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  I  had  so  carefully  noticed. 

"  '  Doctor  Shaw,'  said  Captain  Carew,  '  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Valcour.  His  wife  is 
something  of  an  invalid,  and  anything  you  can  do  to  aid 
her  will  be  appreciated  by  us  both.' 

"  I  bowed  to  Mr.  Valcour,  and  the  Captain  passed  on 
to  the  wheel-house,  leaving  us  together. 

" '  Yes,  my  dear  Doctor,  my  wife  is  very  delicate.  She 
is  a  martyr  to  some  inward  complaint  which  the  best  phy- 
sicians seem  unable  correctly  to  diagnose.   I  am  taking 


her  to  the  Riviera,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  .'    And  he 

mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  New  York's  most  eminent 

specialists. 

" 1  Dr.  's  opinion  should  be  of  the  highest  author- 
ity,' I  observed,  '  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  danger- 
ous experiment  to  expose  a  lady  who  is  so  weak  to  the 
weather  we  are  likely  to  have  at  this  time' of  year.' 

"  '  My  dear  Doctor,  I  quite  understand  your  feeling. 
It  is  a  desperate  chance,  but  I  was  assured  it  was  the  only 
one,  and  I  would  do  anything  to  save  my  poor  wife.  She 
will  naturally  require  a  good  deal  of  your  attention ;  far 
more,  I  am  aware,  than  1  can  expect  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  your  duties.  Please  place  all  your  skill  at  her 
service,  and  you  will  not  find  me  illiberal  or  ungrateful.' 
"  '  When  do  you  wish  me  to  see  Mrs.  Valcour? '  1  asked. 
"  '  I  will  speak  to  her  now,  and  let  you  know.'  He 
bowed  and  descended  the  companion-stair.  Although 
here  was  a  prospect  of  adding  considerable  to  my  not 
very  large  income,  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  particularly 
pleased.  Mr.  Valcour  was  very  polite,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  hard  glitter  of  his  brilliant  black  eyes 
that  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  sad  and 
affectionate  tone  he  employed  in  speaking  of  his  wife. 
Pretty  soon  the  captain  came  along  the  deck  again,  and 
impressed  upon  me  his  special  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
Mr.  Valcour,  who,  he  said,  was  a  wealthy  New  York 
merchant,  and  a  frequent  shipper  by  our  line. 

"It  was  not  till  toward  evening  that  Mr.  Valcour  asked 
me  to  visit  his  wife.  Although  the  sea  was  almost  calm,  I 
found  her  suffering  greatly  from  seasickness.  The  stew- 
ardess was  in  attendance  on  her;  for,  strange  to  say,  in 
Mrs.  Valcour's  weak  condition  she  had  not  brought  a  serv- 
ant. Despite  the  poor  woman's  suffering  and  weakness 
I  was  thoroughly  charmed  by  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  her  manner  and  speech,  and  by  the  gratitude  she 
evinced  when  I  was,  fortunately,  able  to  afford  her  some 
slight  relief.  Her  husband's  devotion  and  his  painful 
anxiety  when  subsequently  questioning  me  did  much  to 
remove  the  slightly  unpleasant  impression  he  had  at  first 
made.  The  next  morning  early  I  was  roused  by  the  stew- 
ardess, with  a  request  that  I  would  visit  Mrs.  Valcour  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  found  her  terrible  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. The  medicine,  which  in  the  evening  had 
proved  somewhat  efficacious,  had  apparently  lost  its 
l>ower.  I  changed  the  treatment,  and  was  again  rewarded 
by  a  trifling  improvement.  It  is  no  use  to  weary  you  with 
details  of  an  illness  of  this  kind ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for 
four  days  Mrs.  Valcour  continued  to  grow  steadily  worse. 
There  were  fluctuations,  of  course;  but  each  morning 
found  her  perceptibly  weaker.  In  vain  I  pondered  over 
my  books,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  give  her  relief.  The 
stewardess  was  getting  worn  out  with  the  constant  watch- 
ing, but  Mr.  Valcour's  iron  nerves  and  muscles  seemed  to 
know  to  weariness.  I  offered  to  relieve  him  on  the  fourth 
night,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  my  losing  my  rest.  How- 
ever, I  felt  so  anxious  about  my  patient  that  I  told  him  I 
should  lie  down  partly  dressed,  and  be  ready  for  a  call  at 
any  moment.  On  reaching  my  room  I  felt  that  I  was  too 
anxious  to  attempt  to  sleep  for  awhile,  and  once  more  I 
thought  over  every  detail  and  symptom  of  this  case. 
Something  in  the  fitful  decline  of  Mrs.  Valcour's  strength 
and  the  intermittent  character  of  the  attack  bothered  me. 
For  hours  I  sat  reading  everything  I  had  which  could  in 
any  way  throw  light  on  the  subject.  At  last,  wearied 
more  from  the  constant  strain  on  the  eyes  than  from  any 
other  form  of  fatigue,  I  lay  down  on  my  lounge,  after,  as 
I  believed  then,  locking  my  door. 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  how  long  I  had  been  there,  but  I  at 
last  fell  into  what  we,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  will  call 
a  doze.  The  one  subject  that  had  for  days  filled  my 
thoughts  was  still  so  actively  employing  my  brain,  that  I 
confess  I  was  scarcely  surprised  when  I  turned  my  head 
and  thought  I  saw  Mrs.  Valcour's  form  standing  beside 
me.  Half  conscious,  half  unconscious  as  I  was,  I  should 
probably  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  what  I  deemed 
the  creation  of  my  brain,  had  I  not  seen  a  sudden  motion 
of  the  figure.  It  held  out  towards  me  a  small  bottle, 
which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  my  medicine  cup- 
board, the  doors  of  which  were  swinging  open.  As  I  half 
rose  to  look  more  closely  at  the  bottle,  the  figure  started 
and  dropped  the  bottle  upon  the  little  shelf  under  the 
cupboard.  The  glass  broke  with  a  crash.  My  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  sound,  and  when  I  looked  around  the  room 
again  I  was  alone.  I  could  almost  have  sworn  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  have  passed  out  of  the  room  and 
shut  the  door  in  the  second  or  two  that  my  attention  was 
diverted,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  facts,  and  you  can 
draw  your  own  explanation.  I  jumped  from  my  lounge 
and  tried  the  door.  It  was  not  locked;  yet,  as  I  said 
before,  I  believed  I  had  locked  it.  Next  I  proceeded  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  broken  bottle.  Almost  before  I 
touched  them  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what  had  been  the 
contents.  I  turned  the  piece  that  held  the  label,  and  read 
the  word  'Arsenic' 

"  Instantly  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Mrs.  Valcour 
was  being  slowly  poisoned  by  arsenic,  the  effects  produced 
by  which  might  be  easily  taken  for  an  aggravated  case  of 
seasickness.  Rut  how  had  she  summoned  strength  to 
come  to  my  stateroom?  and  why  had  she  not  spoken, 
instead  of  selecting  a  bottle  containing  the  poison,  and 
holding  it  before  my  eyes?  If  put  on  oath  I  could  have 
sworn  that  she  was  too  weak  to  leave  her  bed.   If  what  I 


had  seen  was  the  warning  of  a  spirit  visitor,  how  was  I  to 
account  for  the  physical  power  to  open  the  cupboard  and 
hold  the  bottle?  A  third  solution  occurred  to  me,  viz., 
that  I  had  been  dreaming;  that  the  appearance  was 
simply  a  creation  of  my  overtired  mind,  and  that  a  sud- 
den lurch  of  the  vessel  had  thrown  the  cupboard  doors 
open,  and  the  bottle  upon  the  slab.  My  objection  to  this 
was  that  I  should  have  felt  the  lurch,  and  that  the  bot- 
tles were  held  in  racks,  from  which  the  roughest  weather 
I  had  then  seen  had  no  power  to  move  them. 

"  You  must  not  imagine  that  I  lost  time  while  occupied 
with  these  thoughts.  They  came  to  me  far  more  quickly 
than  the  time  it  has  taken  to  tell  them.  I  passed  into  the 
saloon  and  met  a  steward.  He  seemed  surprised  when  I 
asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  sudden  pitch  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  replied  that  the  night  and  morning  had  been 
fairly  calm.  Had  he  heard  anything  about  Mrs.  Val- 
cour? Yes;  the  stewardess  had  just  left  the  invalid's 
room,  saying  she  had  at  last  fallen  asleep  after  a  very  bad 
night.  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  As  the  steward- 
ess said,  she  was  asleep.  Without  disturbing  her  I  noticed 
the  action  of  the  pulse  and  heart.  Surely  this  woman, 
who  was  so  near  death,  was  far  too' feeble  to  have  risen, 
passed  from  her  room  to  mine,  and  returned.  Resides, 
at  the  hour  of  the  morning  at  which  I  awoke,  she  would 
surely  have  been  seen  by  one  of  the  stewards,  who  were 
cleaning  up,  and  who,  knowing  her  danger,  would  at 
once  have  informed  me.  Looking  round  the  room,  I 
found  the  glass  in  wbich  the  medicine  had  been  given, 
not  entirely  empty.  As  I  was  securing  it  the  stewardess 
returned.  She  told  me  that  Mrs.  Valcour  had  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  but  that  Mr.  Valcour  would  not  allow  me 
to  be  disturbed.  It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  since  she 
had  fallen  asleep.  Mr.  Valcour  then  went  to  another 
room  to  lie  down.  The  stewardess  had  remained  about 
ten  minutes  later;  then,  feeling  sure  that  her  patient  was 
really  asleep,  had  gone  on  deck  for  a  few  minutes.  She 
was  positive  she  had  not  been  away  fifteen  minutes,  or  at 
the  utmost  twenty.  I  asked  her  to  look  and  see  if  Mrs. 
Valcour  had  moved,  and  she  replied  that  she  was  exactly 
in  the  same  attitude  as  when  she  sank  exhausted  to  sleep. 

"After  cautioning  the  stewardess  not  to  allow  any  more 
medicine  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Valcour,  as  I  was  going  to 
change  the  treatment,  and  to  let  me  know  the  moment 
she  awoke,  I  went  back  to  my  room,  carrying  the  glass, 
which  I  had  contrived  to  hide  from  the  stewardess.  I 
divided  the  contents  into  two  parts  and  tried  each  by  dif- 
ferent tests.  The  results  were  the  same.  Both  contained 
arsenic  in  considerable  quantities} 

"A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over  me.  Here  was  I, 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
deeply  calculated  attempt  to  murder,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  I  feared  I  was  almost  powerless  to  fight  the 
danger.  Even  at  that  moment  it  was  quite  uncertain 
whether  my  patient  would  wake  to  life  or  death.  And  if 
it  should  be  the  former,  how  could  I  prevent  her  hus- 
band's gaining  access  to  her?  To  denounce  him  as  a 
would-be  murderer  was  a  terrible  risk  to  run,  and  yet  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  no  other  resource.  I 
must  go  to  the  Captain  and  consult  him.  Armed  with 
the  result  of  my  task,  I  found  the  Captain  in  his  chart- 
room.  His  boy  was  waiting  on  him,  and  at  my  request 
was  dismissed. 

"  '  You  look  very  serious,  Dr.  Shaw.  Is  anything  the 
matter? ' 

" '  Yes,  Captain.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  Mr.  Valcour? ' 

"  '  Nothing  much  more  than  I  told  you  before.  I  have 
met  him  in  society  in  New  York,  and  know  that  he  is  a 
merchant.  He  seems  a  very  agreeable  man.  Rut  why 
do  you  ask? ' 
"  '  Recause,  sir,  he  is  poisoning  his  wife! ' 
"  I  had  studied  Captain  Carew's  character,  and  had  de- 
cided that  he  must  be  startled  into  action.  If  I  had  at- 
tempted to  lead  gradually  to  the  subject  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  oppose  me  before  I  had  reached  the 
vital  point.  Now,  my  abrupt  declaration,  made  with  a 
firmness  I  was  far  from  feeling,  descended  on  a  clear  field. 
He  started,  looked  at  me  carefully,  smiled,  grew  stern 
again,  and  said : 

"  '  Dr.  Shaw,  have  you  been  drinking?' 
"'No,  sir.     You  know  I  never  take  anything  but  a 
little  wine  at  dinner.' 

"'Then  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  me 
with  such  a  ridiculous  statement?' 

"  I  communicated  to  him  as  briefly  as  possible  my  sus- 
picions, my  discovery  of  the  unused  medicine,  and  the 
tests  I  had  made.  Of  course,  I  suppressed  all  reference  to 
my  visitor.  Had  I  mentioned  that,  Captain  Carew  would 
simply  have  put  me  down  as  crazy.     He  listened  with 
more  or  less  patience  to  my  story,  and  then  said: 
"  '  Well,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do? ' 
"  '  Place  Mr.  Valcour  in  confinement,  and  prevent  his 
obtaining  access  to  his  wife's  room.' 
" '  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ! ' 

" '  Then,  Captain  Carew,  you  will  be  accessory  to  a 
murder.' 

"  I  fully  felt  the  danger  of  the  remark  I  had  made,  but 
I  saw  that  he  was  escaping  from  the  influence  of  the  first 
shock,  and  that  only  by  taking  the  most  determined 
stand  could  I  gain  any  ascendancy  over  him.    He  flushed 
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at  my  words,  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  he  intended  to  strike  me.  With  an  evident  effort 
he  controlled  himself,  and  said : 

"  'Do  you  know,  Dr.  Shaw,  your  language  is  almost 
mutinous? ' 

"  '  I  intend  no  disrespect,  sir.  I  only  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  the  seriousness  of  the  case.' 

"  '  You  think  that  Mrs.  Valcour  is  in  immediate  dan- 
ger?' 

"  '  Yes;  so  immediate  that  I  believe  one  more  dose  of 
the  poison  will  cause  her  death.' 

"  The  Captain  rose  and  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the 
little  room.  He  paused  before  me,  and  spoke  with  a 
voice  that  seemed  stony,  but  had,  I  could  feel,  a  little 
tremor  of  doubt  in  it. 

"  '  What  you  ask  is  impossible.  On  the  strength  of  a 
few  pieces  of  discolored  paper  you  want  me  to  place  under 
arrest  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  and  charge  him  with 
the  awful  crime  of  attempting  to  murder  his  own  wife; 
and  this  solely  upon  the  word  of  a  young  man  whose  ex- 
perience is  very  limited,  and  whose  skill  is  yet  untested. 
Do  you  know  that  if  Mrs.  Valcour  recovered,  and  that 
you  could  not  prove  your  statements,  or  that  if  she  died 
despite  of  my  arresting  him,  he  could  bring  suit  against 
the  company,  and  would  probably  recover  damages  to 
an  unexampled  amount?  I  decline  positively  to  place 
Mr.  Valcour  under  arrest ! ' 

"  'And  do  you  forget,  Captain,  what  I  risk  if  I  can  not 
sustain  my  charges?  My  whole  career  will  be  blasted. 
Wherever  I  might  go  the  story  would  follow  me.  The 
risk  to  me  is  far  greater  than  the  mere  money  one  to  the 
company.  If  you  positively  decline,  as  you  say,  and  Mrs. 
Valcour  dies,  I  shall  make  a  formal  protest  against  her 
being  buried  at  sea.  On  our  arrival  in  Liverpool  I  shall 
demand  an  inquest;  and  if,  in  spite  of  my  protest,  you 
permit  Mrs.  Valcour's  body  to  be  buried  at  sea,  I  shall 
publish  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  with  a  copy  of  my 
protest.' 

"  '  You  are  determined,  then,  to  defy  my  authority, 
Dr.  Shaw?' 

"  '  I  have  no  power  to  do  so  on  board  your  ship,  Cap- 
tain Carew,  but  I  am  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  a  life  that  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  and  to  stop  a 
murder,  if  I  can.' 

"Again  he  walked  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
little  room. 

"  '  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Valcour,  and  tell  him  you  think 
his  presence  is  detrimental  to  his  wife's  recovery.  I  will 
be  guided  in  my  subsequent  course  by  his  manner,  but  I 
do  not  promise  that  in  any  event  I  will  take  the  risk  of 
confining  him.' 

"  '  Very  well,  sir.  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  present  at 
the  interview?  I  will  promise  not  to  speak  till  either  you 
or  he  shall  address  me.' 

"  '  On  that  condition  you  may  remain.' 

"  The  Captain  called  the  boy,  who  was  waiting  outside 
the  door,  and  sent  a  request  to  Mr.  Valcour  to  come  at 
once.  Neither  of  us  spoke  while  waiting  his  appearance. 
Captain  Carew  was,  probably,  too  angry  with  me  to  care 
to  hold  any  conversation  about  ordinary  matters.  I  was 
glad  of  the  respite  to  once  more  summon  all  my  mental 
powers  to  deal  with  Mr.  Valcour. 

"  He  came  quickly,  and  gave  a  glance  of  unpleasant 
surprise  at  seeing  me.  He  bowed  courteously,  however, 
and  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  Captain. 

"  '  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  Captain? ' 

"  '  Yes,  Mr.  Valcour;  about  your  wife?' 

'"Ah,  poor  Marion!  I  can  find  no  improvement. 
What  does  Dr.  Shaw  say? '  he  continued,  turning  to  me 
with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  give  me  a  shudder. 

"  Before  I  could  frame  an  answer  the  Captain  broke  in  : 

" '  Dr.  Shaw  has  made  a  report  to  me,  which  it  will 
possibly  be  easier  for  him  if  communicated  by  me.  He 
thinks  that  your  constant  attendance  upon  your  wife  is 
detrimental  to  her.  He  thinks  that  the  stewardess  should 
have  entire  charge  of  her.  I  will  ask  the  purser  to  give 
you  a  stateroom  entirely  to  yourself  if  you  will  agree  to 
be  guided  by  Dr.  Shaw's  opinion ;  and,  let  me  add,  that 
I  myself  most  earnestly  advise  the  change.' 

"  Mr.  Valcour  fixed  his  dark,  glittering  eyes  on  me  as 
soon  as  the  first  words  which  made  clear  the  purpose  of 
the  Captain's  speech,  had  been  uttered.  When  the  Captain 
had  finished  Mr.  Valcour  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  took 
a  step  which  brought  him  directly  in  front  of  me.  I  rose 
as  he  did  so,  and  we  stood  looking  each  other  squarely  in 
the  eyes. 

"  'So,  Dr.  Shaw,'  said  he,  with  something  of  a  sneer, 
'  your  experience  leads  you  to  conclude  that  my  attend- 
ance on  my  wife  prevents  her  recovery? '  If  ever  a  man 
attempted  to  quell  another  by  a  look,  he  tried  it  then. 

"  '  So  much  so,'  I  answered,  '  that  I  consider  your  con- 
tinued presence  will  be  certainly  fatal.' 

"  I  stood  his  gaze,  and  returned  it  with  one  which  I 
meant  to  say,  '  You  murderer ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  he  did  not  answer.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  Suddenly  they  flinched,  and  he 
turned  to  the  Captain  and  said  : 

"  '  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Captain  Carew.  I  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  my  wife's  recovery.' 

"Again  he  bowed  to  us  both  and  left  the  room. 

"  '  Well,  Captain,  what  do  you  think  now? ' 

•"lam  afraid  you  are  right.    Now  you  had  better  go 


to  her,  while  I  see  the  purser.  But  how  will  you  explain 
her  husband's  absence? ' 

"  '  I  must  leave  that  to  chance.  Say  he's  temporarily 
worn  out,  or  something.' 

"  '  Well,  do  your  best,  my  boy.  You're  a  plucky  one. 
Shake  hands ! ' 

"Mrs.  Valcour  was  still  asleep  when  I  reached  her 
room,  and  the  stewardess  reported  no  change  in  her  con- 
dition. I  dismissed  the  stewardess  to  get  a  little  much 
needed  rest,  and  sat  down  to  wait  the  sick  woman's  wak- 
ing. I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  she  moaned  feebly, 
and  then  turned  slightly  and  opened  her  eyes,  with  a  look 
of  evident  fear  in  them.  On  seeing  I  was  alone  with  her, 
a  feeble  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  for  an  instant  on  her 
lips. 

"  'Are  you  feeling  any  better,'  I  asked. 

"'No;  I  was  very  ill  in  the  night.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
live  the  day  out.' 

"  f  You  must  not  dream  of  such  a  thing! '  I  cried,  in  as 
hopeful  a  voice  as  I  could  assume.  '  I  have  a  new  medi- 
cine that  I  know  will  work  wonders.' 

"The  change  in  my  voice  attracted  her  attention. 
She  placed  her  hand  on  mv  arm  and  whispered  : 

"  '  Where  is  my  husband?' 

"  '  I  have  secured  another  room  for  him.  I  don't  think 
it  is  good  for  either  of  you  that  he  should  be  constantly 
nursing  you.' 

"The  clasp  upon  my  arm  tightened  with  a  force  which 
I  could  not  believe  she  possessed. 
"  '  Then,'  she  exclaimed, '  you  know  all ! ' 
"  'All  what? '  I  gasped. 
"  '  That  I  am  being  poisoned  ! ' 

"  '  How  and  when  did  you  know? '  I  cried,  forgetting 
all  my  caution,  and  fearing  that  the  knowledge  would 
cause  such  a  shock  as  to  make  recovery  hopeless. 

"  '  Last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  after  I  had  taken 
some  of  the  medicine  it  seemed  to  make  me  worse.  I 
would  not  take  more  then,  though  Mr.  Valcour  tried  to 
persuade  me.  I  told  him  to  put  it  down,  and  I  would  take- 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  I  don't  know  how  or  why,  but  some- 
thing I  had  read  about  arsenical  poisoning  awoke  again 
in  my  brain,  and  seemed  to  burn  into  it.  I  reviewed  my 
own  symptoms,  and  became  convinced  I  was  another 
victim,  and  that  the  murderer's  hand  was  that  of  my — 
was  his  ! ' 

'"And  then?' 

"  '  I  felt  that  I  must  get  to  you  and  tell  you.  He  had 
gone;  I  was  alone.  I  tried  to  move,  but  I  fell  back  pow- 
erless; then  I  tried  again;  and  I  know  no  more  till  I 
awoke  and  found  you  here.  I  read  it  all  in  your  face. 
You  will  save  me,  won't  you,  Doctor?  I  am  too  youns; 
to  die  yet;  I  don't  want  to  die.    Oh,  save  me!' 

"  She  sank  back,  weeping.  I  begged  her  to  be  calm, 
and  assured  her  that  it  rested  as  much  with  herself  as 
with  me  to  strengthen  her  hold  on  life.  Her  will  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  my  skill.  She  promised  to  con- 
trol herself  as  well  as  she  could,  and  after  summoning  the 
stewardess,  I  left  the  room  and  went  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary medicine. 

"It  is  no  use  to  tell  you  in  exact  terms  the  progress, 
slow  but  steady,  of  her  recovery.  Before  we  reached 
Queenstown  Mrs.  Valcour  was  able  to  leave  her  bed. 
Two  brief  notes  passed  between  her  and  her  husband, 
and  on  our  arrival  in  Liverpool  a  preliminary  agreement 
for  a  separation  was  signed  before  the  American  Consul, 
who  had  been  telegraphed  to  meet  the  vessel.  The  cause 
of  the  attempted  crime  was  never  very  clearly  made 
known,  though  it  seems  that  Mr.  Valcour  had  got  into 
difficulties ;  that  his  wife  had  a  great  deal  of  money  of  her 
own,  which  he  would  have  inherited ;  and,  as  usual,  there 
were  rumors  of  'another  woman  in  the  case.'  I  have 
often  seen  Mrs.  Valcour  since,  and  had  many  substantial 
proofs  of  her  gratitude.  I  believe  he  is  in  jail  somewhere 
in  the  West,  for  forgery. 

"  '  Explanation  ! '  You  must  make  your  own.  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  the  affair  myself,  for  it  always  unsettles 
me.  Did  that  feeble  woman  get  out  of  her  bed  and  pass 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  to  my  room,  and  return,  without  be- 
ing seen?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible.  Did  her 
desire  for  life  so  work  upon  her  spirit  or  soul  that  it  left 
the  body,  assumed  the  outward  shape,  and  came  to  me? 
To  believe  that  is  to  believe  in  spiritualism  and  material- 
ization, and  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that.  If  the  force 
of  her  will  only  acted  on  my  brain,  how  can  you  account 
for  the  broken  bottle?  I  confess  1  can  not.  But,  which- 
ever explanation  you  choose  to  accept,  it  seems  to  me  to 
bear  equally  strongly  the  impress  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  a  special  Providence." 


It  may  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  lick  a  postage  stamp. 
The  London  lancet  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  disease  may  be  communicated  by  the  practice. 
An  envelope  received  from  a  person  who  habitually  took 
large  quantities  of  morphia  hypodermically  was  recloscd 
by  the  person  who  opened  it  by  licking  the  adhesive  sur- 
face, with  the  result  of  making  him  violently  sick.  The 
mere  touch  of  the  tongue  of  the  morphia  taker  had  ren- 
dered the  gum  intensely  nauseous.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  licking  the  adhesive  surface.  Lick  the  surface  on 
which  the  stamp  is  to  be  placed. 


A  life-size  portrait  head  of  M.  Bartholdi  has  been  fin- 
ished by  Charles  F.  Naegele,  of  New  York. 


AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BORODINO. 


I  was  only  a  boy  then,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  hang  ba 
when  the  Russian  flag  was  flying  against  an  invader,  ai 
I  begged  my  father  to  let  me  serve  with  his  battery  in 
the  grand  redoubt,  which  was  the  center  of  our  line  at 
Borodino.  When  the  morning  broke  it  was  all  one  great 
sea  of  gray  mist  on  every  side  of  us,  but  through  the 
^loom  in  our  front  we  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  enemy 
and  the  neighing  ot  their  horses  and  the  rumbling  of  their 
artillery  wheels.  Then  suddenly  the  cannon  on  both 
sides  began  to  roar,  making  the  very  earth  tremble  under 
nur  feet.  Even  when  the  fog  rose  the  smoke  was  so  thick 
that  1  couldn't  see  anything  except  a  flash  of  fire  now  and 
i hen,  like  lightning  in  a  cloud,  but  from  the  sound  of  the 
firing  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  battle  were  hot  all  along 
the  line  except  just  where  we  were.  I  thought  our  turn 
would  never  come,  but  when  it  did  it  came  with  a  ven- 
geance. All  the  fights  that  I  ever  fought  were  as  nothing 
to  the  battle  of  that  day.  Three  times  all  our  gunners 
were  killed  to  the  last  man,  and  three  times  others  came 
forward  to  take  their  places.  All  the  air  seemed  shaking 
with  the  whoop  of  cannon  balls  and  the  howl  of  shells, 
the  crash  of  bursting  bombs  and  the  whiz  of  bullets  flying 
thick  as  hail.  Men  dropped  dead  or  mangled  every  mo- 
ment, and  no  one  minded  them.  Our  blood  was  on  fire, 
and  all  looked  red  before  our  eyes.  Every  one  was  mad. 
At  last  we  heard  a  strange  sound  far  in  the  distance,  like 
rain  pattering  on  withered  leaves,  which  grew  louder  and 
louder,  till  it  filled  the  air  like  the  roar  of  a  stormy  sea, 
and  all  at  once  a  great  wave  of  bright  swords  and  helmets 
and  horses'  heads  came  surging  up  over  the  breastwork  in 
front  of  us.  The  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
upon  us,  and  in  a  moment  I  felt  a  shock  like  a  falling 
mountain,  and  down  I  went  to  the  earth  and  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again  all  was  still,  except  a  few- 
dropping  shots  in  the  distance.  The  battle  seemed  to  be 
over,  although  there  was  a  red  glare  low  down  in  the  sky, 
showing  where  Borodino  village  was  on  fire.  My  father 
lay  within  three  paces  of  me,  crushed  and  dead,  and 
beside  him,  shot  through  the  heart,  was  Colonel  Caulain- 
court,  the  Frenchman  who  had  led  the  charge.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  several  voices  talking 
loudly  in  French,  and  I  had  just  time  enough  to  creep 
under  a  gun  carriage,  when  a  group  of  gayly  dressed 
horsemen  came  past,  whom  I  guessed  at  once  to  be 
Napoleon's  staff  riding  over  the  battlefield,  for  there  were 
several  of  them  whom  I  knew  by  sight  already.  There 
were  the  hard  faces  of  Rappand  Daru  and  broad-chested 
Sebastiani,  and  Nansouty  with  the  saber  scar  across  his 
cheek,  and  the  low,  broad  forehead  and  bull-dog  jaw  of 
grim  old  Ney,  the  bravest  of  them  all.  There,  too,  was 
Murat,  w  ith  his  white  plumes  and  his  braided  jacket,  his 
long,  dark  curls  hanging  down  his  neck,  and  his  riding 
whip  in  his  hand,  just  like  a  circus  rider.  And  then  the 
iiroop  parted  suddenly,  and  there  was  the  man  himself  in 
the  midst  of  them,  with  his  face  hard  and  immovable  as 
marble  amid  all  that  blood  and  agony,  and  a  far-away 
kind  of  look  in  those  cold  gray  eyes  of  his,  as  if  he  saw 
Moscow  somewhere  up  in  the  sky,  and  could  see  nothing 
between. 

"A  glorious  victory!"  cried  Murat,  waving  his  hand. 
"  What  a  stir  there'll  be  in  Paris  when  the  bulletin  arrives !  " 

"We've  lost  half  our  army  in  doing  it,  though," 
growled  Ney.  "  Hadn't  we  better  fall  back  a  little,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements?" 

Then  Napoleon  turned  his  head  slowly,  just  as  a  statue 
might  do,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  "  No — no 
falling  back  now  ;  I  must  date  my  bulletin  from  Moscow. 
As  for  an  army,  you  can't  make  an  omelet  without 
breaking  a  few  eggs." 

When  I  heard  him  say  that,  I  knew  that  God  had  for- 
saken him,  for  no  man  save  one  doomed  to  destruction 
could  have  spoken  so  lightly  of  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  brave  men.  And  sure  enough,  within  three  months 
from  that  day  he  was  flying  for  his  life  across  the  border, 
with  the  Cossacks  at  his  heels  like  hungry  wolves. 

People  have  written  a  good  deal  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  in  that  campaign,  but  nobody  ever  seems  to 
think  about  what  we  Russians  had  to  bear.  And  yet  we 
suffered  quite  as  sorely  as  they  did;  ay,  and  worse,  too. 
The  fingers  of  some  of  our  men  drop|>cd  off  as  they  held 
their  muskets,  while  others  had  their  eyes  frozen  out,  and 
wandered  about  blind  and  helpless,  not  knowing  w  here 
they  were.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  ring  of  corpses 
sitting  frozen  stark  and  stiff  round  a  half-extinguished  fire, 
and  plenty  more  died  of  hunger,  for  we  were  quite  as 
badly  off  for  food  as  the  French  themselves  were  toward 
the  end.  Once  I  saw  an  artillery  horse  drop  dead  in  the 
snow,  and  within  five  minutes  every  morsel  of  fiesh  was 
gnawed  of  its  bones  by  the  starving  soldiers,  raw  as  it  was. 
Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Officer. 


Massachusetts  leads  the  way  in  reforming  that  modern 
nuisance— the  locomotive  whistle.  The  use  of  the  whis- 
tle as  a  danger  signal  at  every  crossing  has  done  more 
harm  than  good — especially  in  thickly  settled  neighbor- 
hoods -by  frightening  horses  to  run  away,  and  causing 
loss  of  sleep  in  cases  of  illness.  The  railway  commission- 
ers also  suggest  that  the  value  of  the  whistle  as  a  distinct 
signal  of  danger  in  an  emergency  is  greatly  diminished  by 
its  indiscriminate  use.  The  suffering  and  loss  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  whistle  fall  u|>on  the  innocent;  in 
other  cases  on  those  who  are  negligent,  or  upon  those 
who  are  occupying  railroad  tracks  as  a  highway,  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  At  certain  peculiarly  dangerous  places  the 
whistle  may  be  necessary,  but  at  ordinary  crossings  in 
compact  neighborhoods  the  engine  bell  is  sufficient  warn- 
ing. Railroad  managers  concur  in  this  view,  and  say  that 
much  of  the  whistling  is  not  from  actual  necessity,  but 
from  a  supposed  legal  requirement  in  order  to  avoid  unjust 
lawsuits.   

According  to  a  recent  inventory,  sixty-eight  churches 
in  Paris  possess  works  of  art  valued  at  $1,615,710,  and 
the  secular  buildings  works  valued  at  $835,600. 
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WHO  IS  SHERIFF? 


As  important  a  gift  as  anv  city  can  confer  upon  a  citizen 
is  that  of  the  shrievalty.  The  neople  of  San  Francisco, 
bv  their  authority,  have  given  this  post  of  honor  and  emol- 
ument to  Mr.  Peter  Hopkins.  Tt  is  said  openly  and  above 
hoard  that  he  owes  his  election  to  one  Boss  Buckley. 
Whether  this  allegation,  bandied  about  by  high  and  low 
degree,  be  true,  or  whether  it  spring  from  ill-tempered 
jealousy  or  some  other  cause,  matters  not.  The  gentle- 
man, it  is  certain,  who  fills  that  position  has  been  elected 
bv  the  people,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  voters  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  a  fact.  Whether  the  Sheriff 
occupies  the  place  directly  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  or 
indirectly  bv  the  undue  ascendancy  of  boss  rule,  Peter 
Hopkins  is  Sheriff.  In  such  capacity,  he  is  the  servant  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  any  manner 
or  degree  the  creature  of  an  individual. 

This  fact  of  position  and  independence  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  allegation  freely  circulated  that  the 
Sheriff  does  not  of  himself  make  appointments  in  his 
office,  hut  is  obliged  to  recruit  his  deputies  from  the  crea- 
tures of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his  election.  And  the 
widespread  insinuation  gathers  force  from  another  fact, 
that  lately  the  Sheriffs  officers  have  been  conducting 
themselves  like  ruffians;  and  from  still  another  fact,  that 
their  past  history  is  about  as  distant  from  being  clean  and 
law-abiding  as  sheol  is  said  to  be  from  heaven. 

A  singular  and  sad  comment  this  on  the  freedom  of  a 
great  American  city!  Behind  the  irregularity,  however, 
there  is  an  easy  explanation,  which,  interpreted,  reads:  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  de  jure  and  Boss  Buckley  is  de  facto  Sheriff  of 
the  city. 

The  recent  attacks  made  upon  the  Sheriff  by  the  press, 
and  indulged  in  extensively  by  the  people,  are  not  di- 
rected so  much  against  Hopkins  as  against  Buckley ;  not 
so  much  against  the  man  as  against  his  methods;  not  so 
much  against  the  Sheriff  as  against  his  deputies.  In  other 
words,  divested  of  circumlocution,  the  people  want  to 
know  who  is  Sheriff,  Hopkins  or  Buckley  ?  If  the  former, 
let  us  have  the  assurance,  by  independent  action,  that  he 
is  master  in  his  own  house.  If  the  latter,  we  ask  by  what 
right  this  interloper  foisted  himself  into  an  office  to  which 
the  people  have  not  elected  him,  and  which  they  would 
no  more  confer  upon  him  than  they  would  upon  any 
criminal  in  San  Quentin. 

The  Sheriff  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  His  office 
is  represented  by  the  sword.  He  is  the  guardian  of 
peace,  the  protector  of  property,  the  minister  of  justice 
and  retribution.  As  the  judge  is  the  brain  and  the  jury 
the  eyes,  so  the  Sheriff  is  the  arms  and  feet  of  the  law. 
If  these  things  are  as  we  state  them — and  no  man  in  this 
community  will  contradict  their  truth — then  our  argu- 
ment is  correct,  viz.,  the  Sheriff s  office  is  a  very  responsi- 
ble position.  He  who  fills  it,  it  follows,  should  be  inde- 
pendent and  above  reproach.  Those  about  him  should 
be  as  wholesome  to  the  public  eye,  and  as  faithful  to  duty 
and  principle,  as  he  is  himself.  Raiding  the  houses  of 
citizens  at  night,  and  holding  revolvers  to  their  heads, 
assisting  at  prize  fights  to  be  clubbed  into  keeping  the 
peace,  direct  defrauding  of  a  citizen,  or  conniving  at 
fraud — these  are  not  acts  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Sheriffs  office.  That  these  ugly  facts  are  on  record 
against  the  Sheriffs  deputies  is  not  a  matter  of  rumor ; 
they  have  taken  place.  The  community  knows  them, 
and  holds  Mr.  Hopkins  accountable.  Can  he  acquit 
himself?  The  only  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  appoint  a 
new  posse  of  clean,  honorable  men  as  deputies. 

The  carriage  of  justice,  which  is  the  Sheriff's  office,  is 
soiled  within  and  wrecked  without.  The  coachman  may 
be  good  enough.  Buckley,  the  whip,  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  socket.  The  outriders  and  lackeys  and  footmen  from 
Colorado  and  Nevada  and  elsewhere,  that  hang  on  and 
perch  like  birds  of  prey  and  foul  things  on  what  ought  to 
be  a  clean  and  respectable  eminence,  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished to  haunts  for  which  their  ill-conditioned  education 
and  previous  dark  experience  befit  them.  Who  is  Sheriff, 
Buckley  or  Hopkins? 


"  PALL  MALL"  REFORM. 


The  theatrical  "  moral  revolution "  that  is  now  con- 
vulsing England  would  have  all  the  elements  of  opera 
bouffe  were  it  not  for  the  ghastly  horribleness  of  the  whole 
business.  First,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calmly  advises 
squeamish  readers  not  to  take  up  the  paper  on  certain 
dates.  Having  roused  prurient  public  curiosity  by  this 
means,  it  publishes  day  after  day  a  mass  of  the  vilest  ob- 
scenities that  ever  issued  from  the  newspaper  press.  The 
Gazette  explains,  in  the  language  of  Pecksniff,  that  this  is 
all  done  in  the  interest  of  public  virtue.  The  "  public 
virtue  "  is  supplied  with  this  virtuous  sort  of  literature  by 
"eight  presses  running  night  and  day,"  and  the  Gazette 
office  is  barricaded  and  put  under  police  protection  to 
prevent  the  virtuous  public  from  tearing  down  the  build- 
ing in  their  haste  to  buy  the  paper.  The  Gazette  then 
asks  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  divines  and  moralists,  to  examine  its  evidence 
in  a  committee  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  committee  reports 
that  the  charges  are  substantially  true.  In  the  meantime 
a  carnival  of  scandal  reigns  in  England.  A  prominent 
Liberal  statesman  is  charged  with  the  gravest  social 
crimes ;  the  undergraduates  of  Eton  are  accused  of  un- 
mentionable vices;  "the  atmosphere  of  Parliament  is 
fetid"  with  the  shocking  charges  freely  made  against 
young  and  old.  Are  we  reading  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, or  of  "  sober,  Christian  England  "? 

True  or  untrue  as  the  accusations  may  be,  this  is  a  hor- 
rible state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  not  bettered  by  the  pretense 
under  which  it  was  brought  about.  The  moral  condition 
of  England  was  bad  enough  before  the  recent  scandals. 
The  Gazelle  has  proved  its  case  in  that  regard ;  but  how 
its  course  is  going  to  better  matters  is  hard  to  see.  The 
idea  that  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  of  that  particular  virtue 
known  as  chastity,  is  going  to  be  furthered  by  the  publi- 
cation of  an  unlimited  mass  of  obscene  literature,  is  absurd 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  The  pretense  of  the  Gazette  that 
its  publication  was  inspired  by  anything  beside  the  desire 
to  make  money,  is  a  specimen  of  the  "  molasses  to  catch 
flies"  with  which  politicians  and  newspapers  are  familiar. 
A  moment's  reflection  would  have  convinced  Mr.  Stead 
and  his  assistants  that  they  must  do  more  harm  than 
good,  even  were  the  publication  and  the  accompanying 
scandal  confined  to  London  alone.  Any  one  who  was 
not  altogether  lacking  in  intelligence  and  experience 
would  have  foreseen  that  the  articles  would  be  read  for 
their  vicious  and  prurient  suggestion  by  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  readers.  How  many  out  of  the  howl- 
ing, struggling  mob  that  besieged  the  Gazette  office  read 
the  paper  with  any  idea  of  benefiting  themselves  or  any- 
body else?  How  many  were  there,  especially  of  the 
younger  readers,  who  did  not  have  their  horror  of  vice 
somewhat  lessened,  and  their  conceptions  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  vice  vastly  enlarged,  by  reading  the  Gazette's 
"exposures  in  behalf  of  morality  "? 

The  worst  feature  of  the  publication,  and  the  worst 
possible  feature  of  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  read  and 
commented  on  as  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day  by 
English  children.  Can  the  effect  be  otherwise  than  bad? 
Can  any  possible  good  balance  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  by  this  very  means?  Vice  may  be  hateful  when 
brought  to  light ;  but  when  "  seen  too  oft,"  when  iterated, 
reiterated  and  stani]>ed  with  all  the  approval  that  the 
example  of  the  great  can  give,  it  has  an  entirely  different 
appeararice.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try  even  on 
strong  natures.    It  is  criminal  when  tried  on  children. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Gazette  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one;  but  even  in  case  this  is  accomplished,  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  the  result  will  or  can  be  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  harm  of  the  publication.  The  object,  as 
stated  by  the  Gazette  itself,  is  to  rouse  Parliament  to  pass 
the  Criminal  Amendment  bill  raising  the  "age  of  con- 
sent "  in  females  to  eighteen  years.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
such  a  law  would  be  a  strong  protection  to  young  girls. 
Granted  that  it  would,  has  the  Gazette  gone  to  work  in 
the  right  way  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  make  it  the  most 
effective  when  it  is  passed?  Is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  government  would  have  been  less  willing  or 
likely  to  pass  the  Criminal  Amendment  bill  if  the  Gazette 
had  offered  its  evidence  without  first  throwing  it  broad- 
cast on  the  streets?  Would  the  Home  Secretary  have 
expressed  any  less  surprise,  or  been  any  less  anxious  to 
press  the  bill,  if  Mr.  Stead  had  had  his  famous  interview 
with  him  before  instead  of  after  the  publication?  Would 
the  Mansion  House  committee  have  been  any  less  shocked 
or  horrified,  or  any  less  willing  to  indorse  the  evidence, 
if  Mr.  Stead  had  not  first  sent  it  into  every  English  home? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  The  law 
could  have  been  passed  without  sowing  the  seed  of  a 
future  harvest  of  corruption. 


The  course  of  the  Gazette  has  been  indorsed  by  men  of 
the  highest  station  and  morality  in  England.  The  time 
is  coming  when  these  men  will  repent  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  the  day  when  they  approved  the  publication  of 
obscene  literature.  The  matter  is  not  going  to  end  with 
the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Amendment  bill.  Publicity 
is  the  worst  course  possible  in  such  affairs.  The  old 
system  of  public  hanging  was  responsible  for  more  crimes 
than  it  punished.  The  old  story  of  the  public  beheading 
of  a  number  of  criminals  is  a  case  in  point.  The  crowd 
of  spectators  was  thrilled  as  the  first  head  fell  in  the 
basket,  looked  unmoved  on  the  second,  and,  when  the 
executioner  accidentally  dropped  the  third,  cried  in  de- 
rision, "Ah,  now,  Butterfingers ! "  In  the  England  of 
the  last  century,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  to-day, a 
hanging  is  looked  on  as  a  pleasing  public  spectacle,  and 
its  demoralizing  effect  is  well  known.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  result  of  the  Gazette  publications  will  be 
any  less  demoralizing?  Is  it  not  certain  to  be  all  the 
worse  where  the  "  spectators  "  are  vastly  more  numerous? 

We  have  considered  the  whole  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  London  alone.  Where  can  the  justification  for 
the  publication  be  found  when  we  reflect  that  the  Gazette, 
laden  with  its  suggestions  of  vicious  possibilities,  is  mak- 
ing its  way  to  every  city  and  village  in  the  English-speak- 
ing world?  Editor  Stead  may  have  trusted,  if  he  thought 
about  the  matter  at  all,  that  the  cities  outside  of  London 
and  the  countries  beyond  England  were  able  to  protect 
themselves.  They  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  they  are  not.  From  every  prominent  city  in 
America  comes  the  complaint  that  a  reprint  of  the  Gazette's 
obscenities  is  being  sold  openly.  Our  laws  may  be  good, 
but  their  enforcement  is  not.  Men  can  poison  their 
bodies  with  strychnine  or  their  minds  with  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  spite  of  stringent  laws. 

The  Gazette  is  as  powerless  to  recall  the  evil  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  as  was  Pandora  to  recall  the  Mischiefs  when 
they  were  once  out  of  the  box.  We  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  will  take  more  than  a  surface  view  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  are  newspapers  in  our  great  cities  that  are 
planning  to  follow  in  the  Gazette's  footsteps.  The  syndi- 
cate of  j)apers  that  published  6,000  words  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  paid  for  them  at  cable  rates,  shows  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  go.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
every  thoughtful  and  upright  citizen  that  they  may  rest 
satisfied  with  the  "enterprise"  they  have  already  shown. 
There  are  plague  spots  in  American  cities,  but  they  can 
not  be  cured  by  the  newspaper. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  daily  paper  of  this  city  has 
been  shameless  enough  to  reprint  in  full  the  obscene 
exposures  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  sell  it  publicly  as 
a  special  edition  of  the  paper.  In  addition  to  this  it  has 
the  effrontery  to  justify  its  course  on  high  moral  grounds. 
In  view  of  the  plain  fact  that  it  is  printing  obscene  litera- 
ture to  sell  an  extra  edition  of  the  paper,  such  hypocrisy 
will  impose  on  no  one.  The  decent  part  of  the  public 
now  want  to  know  why  the  publication  was  not,  and  is 
not,  suppressed  by  the  police.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain 
on  the  subject,  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  enforce  it.  A 
few  years  in  the  state's  prison  would  be  likely  to  cool  the 
enterprise  of  the  salacious  publishers,  and  would  furnish  a 
desirable  warning  to  others  of  their  unsavory  tribe.  A 
man  who  can  shamelessly  advise  that  obscene  literature 
of  his  own  providing  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  "every 
girl  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  "  deserves  the  heaviest 
punishment  the  law  can  inflict.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  the  vile  sheets  that  republished  its  nastiness  will  be  of 
immense  service  to  the  procuresses  and  the  brothels  that 
they  so  strenuously  denounce,  but  they  will  not  serve 
decency  or  public  morals. 


Secretary  Manning  has  just  distinguished  himself  by  a  bit 
of  financiering  that  will  hardly  bring  him  the  thanks  of 
the  American  people.  The  Treasury  statement  for  the 
month  of  July  showed  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
of  about  eight  and  a  half  millions.  On  examination  this 
turns  out  to  be  no  reduction  at  all,  but  a  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt.  The  interest  that  fell  due  last 
month  amounted  to  something  over  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  was  added  to  the  debt.  When  this  was  paid, 
therefore,  the  Treasury  was  able  to  claim  a  reduction  of 
that  amount.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  in  one  way  and  another  for  some 
months;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  McCulloch.  The  people  would  like  to  know, 
in  the  first  place,  why  payments  on  the  public  debt  have 
stopped  for  the  past  nine  months,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  why  it  was  necessary  to  cover  up  this  fact  by  a  mis- 
leading form  of  Treasury  statement.  This  may  be  finan- 
ciering, but  it  looks  suspiciously  like  juggling. 
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A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  MINISTER. 

Colonel  Denby,  the  new  Minister  to  China,  is  now  in 
this  city,  and  leaves  for  his  post  on  Saturday  next.  In 
the  coming  week  he  is  to  learn  from  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  our  side  of  the  Chinese  question.  The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  County  Committees  have  united 
in  the  effort  to  convince  him  that  we  have  reason  and 
justice  on  our  side,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Denby  has  thus  far  declined  to  commit  himself 
on  the  question  further  than  to  declare  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  enforcing  the  Exclusion  Act  to  the  letter.  As  Secre- 
tary McCulloch  has  proved  that  there  are  some  very  dan- 
gerous ways  of  interpreting  the  letter  of  the  Exclusion 
Act,  Californians  may  be  pardoned  for  not  feeling  much 
reassured  by  this  declaration.  It  is  unlikely  that  Colonel 
Denby  can  be  made  to  realize  the  serious  ini|>ortance  of 
the  question,  not  only  to  this  coast  but  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  men  who  have 
not  lived  on  this  coast  do  not  accept  our  view  of  the 
coolie  invasion.  The  financial  and  not  the  social 
view  is  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  East.  The  one 
fact  that  the  Chinese  can  work  for  less  wages  blinds 
them  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  competition  of  civilizations, 
not  of  labor.  When  Colonel  Denby,  of  Indiana,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  of  Peking,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  some  renegade  California  politicians,  the  Pacific 
states  felt  alarmed  rather  than  aggrieved.  We  had  no 
favors  to  expect  from  the  President.  The  electoral  votes 
of  the  coast  were  cast  for  his  opponent.  But  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  justice,  and  justice  for  us  means  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Exclusion 
Act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  can  do  much  to 
assist  or  to  hinder  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  the  people 
of  this  coast  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  alarm  at  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  from  a  section  so  notoriously 
opposed  to  that  measure  as  Indiana.  But  Minister  Denby 
is  appointed,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  him.  What 
we  want  to  know  now  is,  whether  he  is  going  to  Peking 
with  the  intention  of  loyally  supporting  the  Exclusion  Act 
in  its  spirit  and  letter,  or  not.  We  ask,  as  we  have  the 
right  to  ask,  that  he  make  a  plain  statement  on  this  point. 
If  the  Chinese  government  take  offense  at  the  plain  state- 
ment that  a  Minister  intends  to  uphold  the  laws  of  his 
country,  we  can  do  very  well  without  its  friendship. 


THE  FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 


Churches,  like  people,  have  their  dominant  character- 
istics, their  foibles,  their  frailties,  and  their  eccentricities. 
Many  of  our  local  sanctuaries  possess  distinct  individual- 
ities, not  always  of  the  most  reputable  nature.  One  is  a 
snob,  another  a  time-server,  still  another  a  pedant,  and  a 
host  of  others  form  an  army  of  respectable  mendicants, 
subsisting  upon  the  good  will  of  the  community,  while 
contributing  little  or  nothing  to  its  welfare. 

The  First  Unitarian  church  may  be  likened  to  a  wise 
man,  who,  having  outstripped  his  fellows  in  intellectual 
progress,  calmly  seats  himself  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his 
achievements,  content  in  his  self-isolation,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  trying  to  ascend  the 
steep  pathway  along  which  he  has  already  toiled.  The 
First  Unitarian  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  religious  or- 
ganizations in  San  Francisco.  Circumstances  made  it  at 
one  time  the  most  prominent  church  upon  the  coast.  It 
preserves  the  prestige  conferred  upon  it  by  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  career  of  a  man  whose  name  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  whose  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard is  a  hallowed  object  of  pilgrimage.  The  congrega- 
tion comprises  many  people  of  influence,  and  some  of 
liberal  fortune.  It  is  the  only  liberal  church  in  the  com- 
munity; and  liberal  sentiment  is  not  only  largely  on  the 
increase  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
population  of  the  city  has  been  augmented  fifty  per  cent 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  pastor,  Dr.  Stebbins, 
is  a  man  of  splendid  mind,  whose  sermons  are  master- 
pieces of  high  thought  and  deep  feeling.  He  is  withal  a 
man  of  dignified  character,  of  broad  charity,  and  of  a 
true  and  kindly  heart. 

In  the  face  of  this  auspicious  combination  of  circum- 
stances the  fact  remains,  that  within  the  last  two  years 
the  pastor  has  voluntarily  reduced  his  salary  from  six 
thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand,  because  the  larger  sum 
was  above  the  ability  of  the  congregation  to  pay.  The 
causes  of  this  singular  decadence  are  not  difficult  to  trace. 
To  intelligently  comprehend  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
first  regard  the  society  from  an  analytical  standpoint. 

The  congregation  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  elements. 


The  leading  factor  consists  of  a  number  of  persons  of  the 
highest  social  standing  in  the  city,  with  refined  tastes,  and 
ample  means  for  their  gratification,  who  are  notable  for 
their  exclusive  habits  and  their  brave  disdain  of  the  social 
consequence  conferred  by  the  possession  of  wealth  alone. 
The  second  class  is  much  more  numerous,  and,  while  its 
members  are  alike  intellectual  and  well  bred,  they  have 
not  been  favored  by  accidents  of  fortune  or  inheritance, 
and  live  in  a  modest  and  unassuming  manner.  The 
third  class  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  gentle 
and  retiring  persons,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  in  the 
city,  or  possessed  of  that  shy  spirit  of  reserve  and  lack  of 
self-assertion  which  tend  to  place  their  subjects  in  per- 
petual isolation.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  many  of  these 
are  people  of  little  means,  who  have  a  severe  battle  with 
pride  to  constrain  themselves  to  appeal  among  Sabbath 
worshipers  in  their  shabby  garments. 

The  stranger  who  enters  the  church  for  the  first  time 
is  forcibly  impressed  by  the  frozen  dignity  of  the  con- 
gregation as  they  move  up  the  aisles  and  take  their  places. 
There  are  few  recognitions,  and  fewer  smiles.  The  spirit 
of  tender  solicitude  for  each  other's  comfort  and  wel- 
fare, visible  in  many  humble  societies,  is  nowhere  mani- 
fest. No  feeling  of  obligation  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
church  members  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  kindly  fellowship 
among  their  co-worshipers.  They  enter  the  sanctuary  as 
they  would  attend  a  popular  lecture,  moved  by  no  feeling 
of  mutual  responsibilities  and  human  interest,  but  for  an 
intellectual  feast  and  the  edification  of  their  own  souls. 

What  little  sociability  exists  among  them,  be  it  said 
to  their  credit,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  section 
which  by  virtue  of  its  superior  worldly  endowments  may 
be  fitly  denominated  the  upper  circle,  but  is  demonstrated 
in  little  cliques  made  up  of  the  two  extremes;  but  it  is 
never  by  any  accident  extended  to  the  third  class,  who 
are  deliberately  maintained  as  a  class  of  aliens — politely 
conceded  the  freedom  of  the  sanctuary,  but  denied  any 
personal  notice.  It  has  come  to  be  a  fact  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  community,  that  a  worthy  and  well 
bred  person  brought  up  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  may  attend 
the  church  regularly  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  without  the  slightest  mark  of 
recognition  from  pastor  or  congregation,  unless  some  acci- 
dental introduction,  occurring  outside  of  the  church, 
makes  him  known  to  the  latter,  or  some  unexpected 
calamity  summons  the  pastor  to  his  side,  breaking  the 
latter's  crust  of  shy  reserve,  and  revealing  his  tender  heart 

It  has  always  been  a  fault  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
this  country,  freely  acknowledged  by  the  more  candid  of 
its  votaries,  that  it  has  been  deficient  in  warm  humaniz- 
ing traits.  The  congregation  of  the  First  Unitarian 
church  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  intelligent, 
thinking  men  and  women,  people  of  genuine  culture  and 
liberal  views,  who  are  so  zealous  of  their  individual  free- 
dom that  they  impose  limitations  upon  the  movements 
of  others.  The  greatest  deeds  of  kindness  are  frequently 
those  which  can  not  be  measured  by  material  signs.  A 
graceful  act  of  courtesy  to  the  stranger  who  sits,  desolate 
and  friendless,  within  our  gates,  may  mean  the  turning 
point  of  a  life.  There  are  valuable  souls,  true  hearts  and 
bright  minds,  among  the  Obscure  attendants  of  the 
service.  They  need  recognition,  encouragement,  friend- 
ship. The  church  needs  them ;  for  it  is  an  accepted 
principle  of  moral  philosophy  that  the  recipient  of  a  kind 
deed  reaps  a  benefit  secondary  to  the  ennobling  influ- 
ence wrought  upon  the  soul  of  his  benefactor. 

There  is  no  church  in  the  community  which  has  the 
noble  possibilities  in  the  grasp  of  the  Unitarian  society, 
or  which  would  so  wilfully  disregard  them  if  it  had. 
Rightly  organized,  with  the  hand  of  cordial  fellowship  ex- 
tended to  those  whom  it  has  hitherto  alienated  from  its 
fold,  it  would  not  only  find  its  revenues  so  increased  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  suffer  the  humiliating 
s|)cctacle  of  seeing  its  pastor  voluntarily  foregoing  a  por- 
tion of  his  well-deserved  income,  but  it  would  become  a 
solid  phalanx  in  all  good  work,  wielding  a  powerful 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  throughout  the  entire 
community.   ■ 


BUSY. 

This  word  means  a  good  deal,  though  often  sadly  mis- 
represented in  application.  To  be  busy  in  the  full  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  word,  signifies  an  earnestness  of  purpose, 
a  deep  preoccupation  and  concern,  a  live  activity,  wholly 
foreign  to  the  everyday  life  of  many  men.  Habits  of 
diligence,  we  may  observe,  will  make  people  do  things  in 
an  orderly  manner.  Years  and  a  sensitive  conscience  will 
prescribe  a  certain  round  of  duties  to  some,  whilst  to 
most  men  a  keen  desire  of  success  and  reputation  will 
suggest  careful  preparation,  where  its  absence  would  en- 


tail inevitable  failure.  In  general,  more  people  than  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  have  spare  time,  and  the  "  I'm  busy 
so  often  heard  from  old  and  young  is  not  only  a  misnonu 
but  in  many  cases  a  downright  excuse  for  indolence  am. 
neglect.  No  one  need  accuse  his  neighbor  of  wasting  his 
time  if  the  details  of  preparation  tell  in  his  work,  and  the 
evidences  of  application  shine  in  increasing  progress,  in 
zeal  for  fresh  endeavor  or  the  benefits  of  new  invention. 
No  man  need  complain  of  his  help  or  his  assistants  if  the 
task  assigned  them  has  been  well  performed,  if  their 
obligations  have  been  fulfilled,  and  their  side  of  the  con- 
tract has  been  ratified  by  diligent  and  timely  execution. 
Withal,  the  truths  stated  above  remain  indisputable. 
"  Busy  "  is  so  often  misapplied,  and  the  term  is  frequently 
used  regardless  of  necessity  and  honest  speech. 

Industry,  it  is  certain,  always  finds  something  to  do; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  economy  and  system,  aided 
by  patience  and  perseverance,  will  accomplish  in  a  short 
space.  The  trouble  with  many  persons  seems  to  be  that 
they  fail  to  possess,  or  even  to  seek  to  acquire,  these  excel- 
lent properties.  A  live  man  of  business,  an  earnest  pro- 
fessional man,  will  say  at  once,  and  truthfully,  "  I'm 
busy,"  or,  "  I'm  not  busy."  That  he  is,  the  examination, 
the  precision,  the  abundance,  the  skill,  and  the  almost 
perfection  of  his  work,  will  confirm.  That  he  is  not,  his 
general  good  humor,  his  disposition  to  be  useful  or  agree- 
able, his  intelligent,  instructive  conversation,  his  unbend- 
ing from  his  usual  stern  gait,  his  condescension,  will 
prove.  Whether  busy  or  not,  in  either  case  he  has  not 
lied,  and  his  apt  word,  his  energetic  manner  and  silent 
work,  deserve  praise.  Why  do  not  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  cultivate  this  candor,  this  generous  disposi- 
tion? The  answer  is  easy.  An  ounce  of  reflection  will 
suggest  it,  nor  need  one  be  a  genius  to  approve  after  find- 
ing it.  Will  the  average  worker  in  any  walk  of  life  pre- 
tend that  he  does  as  much  in  his  line,  and  is  as  busy  as 
was  in  the  time  of  his  power  the  late  Premier  of  England, 
Mr.  Gladstone?  Yet  he  neglected  nothing,  even  finding 
time  from  out  his  many  occupations  to  write  articles  and 
pamphlets  full  of  thought  and  replete  with  wisdom.  Will 
the  average  worker  contend  that  he  is  as  busy  as  was  the 
lamented  Dean  Stanley,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his 
duties  at  Westminster,  seemed  to  multiply  himself  to  sat- 
isfy a  hundred  outside  calls  a  day? 

Numerous  examples  might  be  cited  illustrating  what 
"  busy  "  really  means,  and  per  contra  what  the  assertion 
void  of  fact  signifies.  Illustrations  of  genuine  business 
activity  abound  in  our  country.  The  church,  the  state, 
and  all  ranks  and  professions,  have  had  and  have  their 
busy  men.  All  ranks  and  professions  have  to-day  their 
busy  bees,  yet  the  drones  will  sometimes  get  into  the 
hive.  The  uninitiated  might  fancy  that  the  latter  some- 
times contributed  to  make  the  honey.  The  knowing 
ones  are  not  deceived.  Comparisons,  says  some  one,  are 
odious.  It  is  easy,  adds  some  one  else,  to  moralize,  and, 
with  abundant  leisure,  to  expound  lofty  precepts.  It  is 
not  half  so  easy  as  the  making  of  excuses  about  being 
busy,  but  much  more  difficult,  since  sound  sense  and 
strong  arguments  are  in  support  of  facts. 

Only  one  proposition  will  stand  on  a  plane  with  "  I'm 
busy,"  and  that  is,  "  I'm  not."  If  the  first  be  true,  then 
honest,  abundant,  original,  careful,  constant  work  will 
speak  louder  than  words.  If  the  second  be  sincere, 
what  about  spare  time?  Logic  is  a  treasure  which  many 
would  do  well  to  seek.  It  would  at  least  assist  them  to 
draw  just  conclusions. 


Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Prindle  murder  trial  should 
not  be  held  with  closed  doors?  There  arc  certainly  very 
serious  reasons  why  the  public  should  be  excluded. 
I-'alse  or  true,  the  evidence  is  not  fit  for  publication,  and 
should  not  be  published.  Since  the  Schrocder  trial,  of 
unsavory  memory,  no  case  in  the  Oakland  courts  has 
been  made  up  of  such  filthy  details.  The  daily  papers 
that  published  the  bitter  assaults  on  [>ersonal  and  obscene 
journalism  are  respectfully  called  to  witness  the  fact  that 
the  Chronicle  is  the  only  daily  in  the  city  that  has  shown 
any  decency  in  the  matter.  We  regret  that  the  Judge  in 
the  case  had  not  the  backbone  to  dose  the  doors  of  the 
court  on  the  public  and  the  reporters,  and  conduct  the 
case  before  the  jury  alone. 


If  anything  were  needed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  wounds  of  the  war  are  healed  at  last,  after  many  years, 
it  is  furnished  by  the  part  the  Confederate  soldiers  are  to 
take  in  the  burial  of  the  man  who  conquered  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  English  civil  wars  left  their  marks  for  cen- 
turies, but  the  same  generation  that  fought  a  great  war 
now  clasps  hands  over  the  conqueror's  grave. 


o 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


The  distress  will  be  acute  this  winter,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which,  even  in  this  bright  summer 
time,  with  harvesting  to  drain  off  the  surplus  unemployed, 
the  tramps  march  around  the  streets,  cursing  and  blas- 
pheming, vainly  striving  to  get  arrested  in  order  to  pro- 
cure food  and  lodging. 

Many  are  the  shifts  to  which  literary  men  are  reduced. 
But  however  dire  the  emergency,  genius  rises  superior 
to  the  occasion.  A  gifted  but  impecunious  young  friend 
of  mine  had  not  even  the  needful  nickel  to  procure  a 
shine.  Was  he  for  a  moment  dismayed?  No;  not  one 
whit.  Taking  his  seat  on  a  shoe-black's  stand,  he  smiled 
condescendingly  while  the  attendant  helot  deftly  applied 
brush  and  polish  until  his  boots  shone  again.  The  opera- 
tion concluded  and  the  last  fleck  of  dust  whisked  off  his 
coat,  he  turned  with  a  lordly  air  to  the  astonished  shoe- 
black and  requested  him  to  retain  his  cane  until  his  re- 
turn, as  he  would  be  back  in  a  brief  space.  The  hypothe- 
cation was  performed  with  such  grace  thet  the  shoe-black 
could  do  nothing  but  nod  an  assent. 


It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  many  of  our  unartistic 
readers  that  genuine  oil-paintings — "  works  of  hart,"  asthe 
auctioneer  eulogizingly  tells  you ;  mounted,  also,  in  gilt 
frames — can  be  sold  at  the  cheap  art  auctions  at  such 
astonishingly  low  rates.  Fifteen  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
pictures  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  artist 
for  his  work.  But  as  the  fair  Kate  Castleton  would  say, 
let  me  whishper  a  word  in  your  ear.  Go  nearer  and  inspect 
the  pictures  more  closely,  and  you  will  find  them  daubs  that 
are  being  turned  out  by  the  hundred  every  day.  In  fact, 
it  is  said  that  a  prominent  artist  has  entirely  abandoned 
legitimate  art,  and  is  turning  out  repetitions  by  the  dozen. 
It  pays,  O  unartistic  reader.  It  is  magnificent,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  art. 


Apropos  of  auctions,  the  most  intensely  amusing  thing 
I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day  is  the  sheepish  look  of 
conscious  guilt  with  which  the  capper  or  dummy  employed 
at  the  mock-jewelry  auctions  to  raise  the  bids,  after  the 
feint  is  gone  through  of  knocking  the  article  down  to 
him,  slinks  up  to  the  desk  to  receive  the  purchase. 


It  is  a  common  error  to  suggest  that  in  the  Chinatown 
opium-joints  white  men  and  even  women  are  promiscu- 
ously huddled-up  with  the  Celestials.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  highly  color  the  pictures  of  these  loathsome 
dens  in  order  to  satisfy  the  morbid,  sated  taste  of  the 
public  for  novel  sensations.  But  imprimis,  let  me  tell 
you  a  fact  which  those  who  know  aught  of  the  Chinese  in 
this  city  will  readily  attest.  Relatively  to  the  Celestial 
population,  there  are  comparatively  few  opium  joints  in 
the  Chinese  quarter.  The  majority  of  the  Chinese  indulge 
in  what  is  journalistically  called  "the  noxious  drug,"  but 
vulgariter  Hop,  and  generally  speaking,  satisfy  their  desires 
in  their  own  rooms.  They  have  always  their  pipe  and 
outfit  in  their  private  apartments,  and  have  consequently 
no  need  for  frequenting  such  resorts.  As  for  Caucasians, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  permission  to 
repose  in  the  existing  joints.  They  could  probably 
purchase  their  opium  there,  but  they  would  be  on  no  ac- 
count permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  couches.  The 
Celestials  are  chary  of  associating  even  in  their  vices 
with  white  men,  and  besides,  they  dread  that  their 
presence  might  induce  a  raid.  In  addition  to  this  they 
entertain  a  dread  that  they  would,  if  admitted  to  their 
narcotic  symposium,  as  they  say  in  "hold  Hengland," 
blow  on  them.  John  is  wise  in  his  own  generation,  and 
knows  that  a  white  opium  fiend  is  the  meanest  thing  on 
earth,  and  has  no  more  principle  or  honor  than — let  us 
say,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  after  his  white  brother  in  vice  had 
glutted  his  desires  he  would  entirely  disregard  the  motto, 
"  Honor  among  thieves,"  and  if  he  could  gain  anything 
by  it,  would  give  information  to  the  police. 


"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Here  is  a  new 
illustration  of  the  proverb.  Lazily  turning  over  the  pages 
of  Erozzo's  Discorso,  I  came  across  the  statement  that 
the  Roman  boys  at  the  time  of  Hadrian  tossed  up  their 
coppers  and  cried  "  Heads  or  ships  "  (the  prow  of  a  vessel 
being  the  ordinary  device  of  the  reverse  of  a  brass  coin  of 
the  period),  of  which  tradition  the  American  "  head  or 
tails,"  the  English  "man  or  woman,"  and  the  Irish 
"harp  or  crown,"  are  certainly  a  less  refined  version. 
Pitch  and  toss  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  modern  innova- 
tion in  vice.   

General  Grant's  written  reply  to  the  remark  of  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Didier,  "that  he  had  the 
prayers  of  all  people,"  was  touching. 

"  Yes,  I  know;  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  land  for  their  prayers  in  my  behalf.  There 
is  no  sect  or  religion,  as  shown  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, to  which  this  does  not  apply.  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants and  Jews,  and  all  the  good  people  of  the  nation,  of 
all  politics  as  well  as  religions,  seemed  to  have  united  in 


wishing  or  praying  for  my  improvement.  I  am  a  great 
sufferer  all  the  time,  but  the  facts  I  have  related  are  com- 
pensation for  much  of  it.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  pray 
that  the  prayers  of  all  those  good  people  may  be  answered, 
so  far  as  to  have  us  all  meet  in  another*  and  better  world. 
I  can  not  speak  even  in  a  whisper." 


It  is  a  question  as  yet  unsolved  whether  London  Soci- 
ety, published  as  the  work  of  a  foreign  resident  in  Lon- 
don, is  the  result  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  editor  or 
assistant  editor  of  the  World.  In  speaking  of  the  leading 
literary  men  and  editors  of  prominent  journals,  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  former  (Edmund  Yates),  or  the  latter 
(T.  H.  Escott),  who  is  likewise  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
Magazine.  The  brochure  itself  is  sardonic  to  the  verge  of 
scurrility,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  both  seem 
chary  of  shouldering  the  responsibility.  Edmund  Yates, 
especially  after  his  libel  experience,  is  in  the  position 
described  by  the  French  proverb,  "  Un  chat  bruit  craint 
le  feu  " — A  burnt  cat  dreads  the  fire. 


Whose  is  the  credit  of  the  brilliant  stroke  of  enterprise 
of  the  Chronicle  on  the  morning  of  Grant's  death?  The 
night  editor,  so  says  that  journal  itself,  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  operator,  eagerly  expecting  the  fatal  dispatch ; 
but  everything  had  previously  been  placed  in  readiness 
by  the  proprietor,  so  that  any  contingency  might  be  met. 
The  instant  the  dispatch  arrived  (about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning)  the  night  editor  rushed  to  the  proprietor's 
house  and  roused  him  from  his  morning  slumbers.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  De  Young  was  down  in  the  office,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  memorial  paper  containing  the  dispatch  of 
Grant's  death  was  on  the  street. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Chronicle  was  great,  and  this 
instance  of  its  readiness  to  grapple  with  emergencies  will 
doubtless  become  historic  in  the  records  of  American 
journalism.  But  great  though  it  was,  still  greater  was  the 
enterprise  of  Frank  Fes/ie'e  Illustrated,  which  weeks  and 
weeks  before  had  placed  even  in  the  hands  of  its  Pacific 
coast  agents  an  illustrated  edition,  undated,  containing  a 
history  of  the  dead  General's  life,  and  even  an  engraving 
of  the  death-bed  scene. 


Whenever  a  farmer  succeeds  in  trapping  a  mole  or 
other  noxious  vermin,  he  nails  it  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  pour  encourager  les  autres.  Occasionally  it  has  a 
good  effect  upon  our  journalists  to  gibbet  or  place  in 
the  stocks  gross  errors  in  language,  or  solecisms  in  good 
taste.  Now  was  it  not  bad  taste,  referring  to  the  Chroni- 
cle's brilliant  exploit,  to  affirm  that  the  expectant  editor, 
seated  by  the  operator's  side,  was  reivarded  (we  italicize 
the  word)  by  a  telegram  announcing  the  mournful  news 
of  the  old  hero's  decease? 


If  we  are  to  credit  the  dispatches,  President  Cleveland 
intends  shortly  to  retire  his  private  secretary,  Colonel 
Lamont,  and  appoint  him  to  the  position  of  Marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  statement  has  not  as  yet 
any  authentication,  and  may  be  simply  a  boom  created 
by  Lamont's  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  delicately  suggest- 
ing to  Cleveland  the  propriety  of  rewarding  his  services. 
If  true,  however,  Cleveland  will  be  simply  following  the 
precedent  first  set  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he  created 
his  private  secretary  a  Peer.  "  Colonel  Lamont  is  a  good 
listener,"  remarks  an  eastern  paper.  He  talks  but  little. 
He  seems  to  be  methodical  in  his  conduct  of  business, 
and  quite  as  agreeable  as  an  extremely  reticent  man  can 
be.  These  qualities,  inestimable  for  a  private  secretary, 
will  be  equally  invaluable  in  the  position  it  is  supposed 
the  President  destines  for  him. 


The  Prince  of  Wales,  though  posing  as  "a  fine  old  En- 
glish gentleman,  and  one  of  the  olden  time,"  is  in  reality 
a  snob.  To  adopt  an  expressive  colloquialism,  he  worried 
the  life  out  of  the  poor  Marquis  of  Lome  by  persistent 
snubbing,  insisting  on  his  always  driving  round  by  the 
private  and  not  by  the  royal  entrance  to  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  like,  until  at  last  the  unfortunate  mate  of  royalty 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  in  Canada,  a  petty  vice-regal  court  of  his 
own.  Now  his  Royal  Highness  appears  bent  on  adopt- 
ing the  same  policy  toward  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
His  refusal  at  first  to  attend  the  ceremony,  his  being 
lugged  into  the  church  by  the  arbitrary  command  of  his 
royal  mamma,  his  refusal  even  then  to  give  away  the  bride, 
his  subsequent  obstinacy  in  declining  to  join  the  proces- 
sion, and  remaining  instead  sulking  by  the  church  door 
with  his  wife — all  these  facts  are  suggestive  of  bright  times 
in  store  for  poor  Battenberg,  at  the  hands  of  his  princely 
brothers-in-law.   

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  international  satire 
and  banter  freely  bandied  about  between  Englishmen  and 
Americans  on  each  side  of  the  "  pond."  In  the  English 
stage  and  journalistic  satire  Jonathan  is  made  to  "  guess," 
"  calkalate,"  and  "  lick  all  creation,  you  bet,"  and  gener- 
ally employ  "a  tarnation"  mass  of  slang  phraseology. 
The  American  reporter  more  than  gets  even  with  his  En- 
glish confrere  by  taking  every  h  out  of  a  Britisher's  con- 
versation, and  even  making  the  Queen  herself  drop  or 
misuse  the  aspirate.  For  instance,  here  is  a  summary  of 
the  royal  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  ap- 


peared in  a  Philadelphia  journal:  "We're  pretty  well,  I 
thank  you,  and  we  'opes  to  remain  so,  we  does."  With 
such  choice  gems  as  "  Yahs,  deah  boy,"  and  "  'Ow  har 
you? "  and  "  Ton  my  'onor,  don'  cher  know,"  we  man- 
age to  square  our  accounts  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
"  don't  you  forget  it." 

Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  both  methods  of  repre- 
senting the  natural  style  and  character  of  the  other  nation 
are  equally  at  variance  with  truth.  It  is  only  the  typical 
Yankee  who  makes  use  of  the  outre  phrases  we  have 
quoted.  So  it  is  only  the  representative  Cockney,  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells  and  belonging  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  society,  who  habitually  drops  or  misplaces  his 
It's.  The  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Bull  by 
our  American  journalists  is  almost  as  good  as  a  French- 
man's version  of  the  tongue  of  a  son  of  perfide  Albion  in 
ancient  times.  The  Gallic  idea  of  the  ordinary  Anglo- 
Saxon  staple  of  conversation  was  "  Godam-Rosbif-Boule- 
daug.    I  shall-sell-ma-wife-at-Smeethfield-dam." 


Overheard  in  a  Montgomery  street  business  office : 
Gentlemanly  but  impecunious  sponge  to  bloated  million- 
aire. Ahem!  m-m-m-um — m-m,  temporarily  pressed  fr 
cash — m-um-m-mum.  Ahem!  twenty '11  do — m-mum — 
repay  in  few  days.  And  the  rest  was  lost  in  a  muttered 
monotone. 

Bloated  millionaire.    But  why  don't  you  apply  to  your 

friend,  Governor  ?   He  can  assist  you  so  much  better 

than  I,  and  will  do  so,  I  am  sure,  readily.  Besides  

/.  5.    Oh,  he's  an  old  muff. 

B.  M.  Ha!  Hum.  Well  you  know — I'm  also  an  old 
muff. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  has  an  idea— quite  an  uncommon  pos- 
session for  a  newspaper  writer — and  he  therefore  feels 
impelled  to  give  it  the  utmost  publicity  possible.  The 
idea,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  came  to  him  by 
accident,  though  it  bore  reference  to  a  subject  which  had 
long  been  a  matter  of  careful  deliberation. 

For  something  over  a  century,  various  reformers 
have  been  busying  themselves  in  attempting  to  find 
a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  our  social  systems.  In 
previous  ages  it  was  supposed  that  the  rich  and  the  great 
were  vested  with  a  divine  right  to  the  good  things  of  the 
earth,  and  the  poor  and  humble  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  their  superiors.  They  were  con- 
tent to  toil  and  fight  in  order  that  their  masters  should 
enjoy  luxury  or  achieve  glory.  These  were  the  good  old 
days  when  people  did  not  dream  of  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  lot  to  which  Providence  had  assigned  them. 
If  a  man  lived  in  a  miserable  hut,  and  could  barely 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  after  paying  his  tithes  to 
his  lord  and  the  church,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  father  fared  no  better.  In  those  days 
he  common  people  did  not  think  of  objecting  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  their  rulers,  any  more 
than  the  donkey  protests  against  carrying  burdens;  and 
they  made  no  complaint  as  long  as  they  were  furnished 
with  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  Of  the  government 
they  thought  little  and  cared  less;  if  it  suited  their  masters 
it  suited  them,  and  they  were  happy  tilling  the  soil,  tend- 
ing cattle,  or  fighting  for  the  glory  of  some  king  or  general. 
When  the  population  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
thick,  many  were  killed  off  in  this  way,  and  all  was 
serene. 

After  a  time,  however,  some  indiscreet  philosophers 
began  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  to  persuade  the 
lower  classes  that  they  had  been  hardly  used.  It  was 
maintained  by  this  very  objectionable  class  of  persons, 
who  called  themselves  advanced  thinkers,  that  lords  and 
nobles  had  no  real  right  to  oppress  or  plunder  the  people, 
nor  to  use  them  for  their  own  pleasure.  These  notions 
were  eagerly  adopted  by  certain  men  of  lowly  station,  who 
persisted  in  believing  that  their  brains  were  intended  for 
practical  use,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  their  superiors 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Some  of  our  own  ances- 
tors were  even  so  ungrateful  as  to  rebel  against  a  mild 
English  lung  because  he  put  a  tax  on  tea  and  paper. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  then  drew  up  a  document  declaring 
that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal,  by  which  he  meant 
all  men  but  black  men,  who  were  born  to  be  slaves,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  wicked  rebellion  actually  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  the  French,  who  foolishly  assisted  our  sires 
in  overthrowing  the  divine  authority  of  King  George,  and 
our  glorious  country  became,  in  name  at  least,  "the 
home  of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free."  The  very 
bad  example  set  by  America  was  followed  by  an  uprising 
of  the  French  people,  whose  demands  were  much  more 
extravagant  than  had  been  those  of  the  American  colo- 
nists. They  not  only  made  away  with  their  king,  but 
endeavored  also  to  remove  all  their  lawful  rulers,  by  very 
summary  processes.  They  accordingly  decapitated  some 
16,000  aristocrats  in  a  few  months.  Their  plan  was 
scarcely  successful,  however,  as  Napoleon  soon  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  succeeded  in  slaughtering  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  own  number  in  his  various  wars. 
Since  that  period  the  people  have  not  been  content  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  but  have 
persisted  in  keeping  up  an  opposition  to  constituted 
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authority,  which  has  been  the  source  of  considerable- 
trouble. 

In  this  free  and  enlightened  land,  where,  instead  of  the 
divine  right  ot  the  kings  was  instituted  the  divine  right  of 
the  almighty  dollar,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  when 
the  poor  man  was  granted  the  sublime  privilege  of  selling 
his  vote,  at  a  price  varying  from  a  drink  of  whisky  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  in  cash,  and  was  permitted  to  attend 
primaries,  to  support  candidates  selected  by  ward  boom- 
ers to  fill  state  and  municipal  offices,  he  would  be  content 
to  forego  any  of  the  more  substantial  benefits  ot  our  civil- 
ization. This  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case.  "  Pre- 
sumptuous poverty  is  quite  appalling."  Workingmen 
have  actually  presumed  to  organize,  with  a  view  of  con- 
troling  the  price  of  labor.  Even  the  miserable  tramp  has 
the  audacity  to  maintain  that  he  must  live.  We  have 
political  economists  of  the  Henry  George  school,  who 
freely  advocate  measures  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
property.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Anarchists,  who  propose 
to  regenerate  the  world  with  dynamite.  There'  are  a 
number  of  persons  who  object  more  strongly  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  man  of  many  millions  who  has  risen  from 
the  mud-sills,  than  to  that  of  a  king  born  to  the  purple. 
Some  advanced  reformers  strongly  favor  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  thpse  who  have  the  bad  taste  to  object  to  their 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  society, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  fanciful  Utopia  they  hope  to 
realize ;  and  as  they  naturally  expect  the  most  strenuous  op- 
position from  the  powerful  and  wealthy,  they  propose  to 
begin  by  destroying  them  according  to  the  plan  adopted 
during  the  French  revolution,  substituting  dynamite  or 
gun-cotton  for  the  guillotine  as  more  speedy  and  more 
effective,  and  affording,  it  is  supposed,  more  spectacular 
effect.  The  Rambler  has  gathered  something  of  this 
from  the  perusal  of  journals  containing  a  column  of 
receipts  for  the  home  manufacture  of  explosives,  similar 
to  cooking  directions  in  the  average  family  paper. 

The  Rambler  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  large  class  of  the  population  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries which  is  entirely  useless  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  which  might  very  properly  be  made  away  with.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  killing  off  the  more  industrious  and 
respectable  portion  of  society,  in  preference  to  the  indo- 
lent and  the  vicious,  would  be  much  like  burning  the 
wheat  and  saving  the  tares.  Nor  does  he  have  any  great 
confidence  in  dynamite  as  a  civilizing  agent.  It  is  much 
too  indiscriminate  in  its  action.  The  attempt  to  reform 
society  by  the  destruction  of  the  higher  classes  is  by  no 
means  novel,  and,  as  far  as  the  Rambler  is  aware,  has 
never  been  entirely  successful  in  the  past ;  but  a  similar 
treatment  of  the  common  people,  except  by  the  irregular 
methods  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine,  is  yet  untried. 

Good  Father  Malthus  some  time  since  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  population  of  the  world  was  increasing 
much  too  rapidly,  and  suggested  that  poor  men  be  pro- 
hibited from  having  children.  The  offspring  of  poor 
parents  have  often  been  gifted  with  such  fine  abilities  as 
have  made  them  highly  useful  to  the  world.  It  seems 
therefore  much  better  to  give  them  a  trial.  Some  recent 
writers  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
have  considered  various  plans  for  ridding  the  community 
of  useless  cumberers  of  the  earth.  One  decides  that  in- 
curable insane  persons  and  idiots  should  be  mercifully  put 
to  death;  another  suggests  that  the  dudes  be  forcibly 
removed ;  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  shows  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  reform  movement  by  advocating  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Smiths;  while  Mark  Twain  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  matter  by  maintaining  that  the  poor  working 
man  in  his  present  state  is  so  much  wasted  raw  material, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  canned  and  shipped  to  the  Can- 
nibal Islands.  All  these  schemes  are  open  to  grave 
objections.  Miss  Cleveland's  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  Smiths  may  be  properly  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  somewhat  excessive 
prejudice  against  that  large  and  respectable  class  of  our 
population.  The  Rambler  can  see  no  reason  why  dudes 
should  not  be  kept  by  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury, 
like  pugs  and  other  useless  household  pets,  provided  there 
be  some  check  to  their  roaming  indiscriminately  abroad, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  public.  Mr.  Twain's  plan  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an  excellent  one,  but  it  could 
probably  meet  with  strong  opposition  in  certain  quarters. 

The  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  the  Rambler  a  few 
mornings  since,  while  watching  the  dog-catcher  dexter- 
ously lassoing  stray  curs,  seems  to  be  entirely  in  con- 
formity with  the  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  is  that  the  poll  tax-law  be  amended  so  as  to  oblige  every 
individual  to  wear  a  tag  in  plain  view,  showing  the  pay- 
ment of  tax ;  that  a  pound  be  provided  where  those  found 
roaming  about  the  streets  without  tags  may  be  kept  a  cer- 
tain time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  those  not  claimed  by 
friends  be  at  once  dispatched  by  some  easy  method.  This 
plan  would  result  in  ridding  the  community  of  a  large 
class  entirely  useless  to  themselves  and  society,  and  would 
be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  state.  Dudes 
could  be  led  around  by  chains,  or,  if  allowed  to  roam 
about,  could  be  marked  by  pretty  little  labels  with  some 
such  an  inscription  as  "  Mamma's  Pet.  Don't  hurt  it," 
with  address,  in  order  to  save  the  delicate  creatures  from 
injury.  The  Rambler  would  suggest  that  the  dynamiters 
be  treated  in  this  manner  by  the  way  of  experiment. 
Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  the  Rambler's  sugges- 


tions, they  certainly  must  be  considered  entirely  dis- 
|  interested,  as  a  poor  bohemian  scribbler  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  a  victim  under  this  law,  and  might  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  any  one  to  redeem  him.  How- 
ever, he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its 
|  enforcement  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  _   J.  D.  S. 


kvkmxi;  sum;. 


Look  off,  dear  Love,  across  the  shallow  sands, 
And  mark  yon  meeting  of  the  sun  and  sea; 

How  long  they  kiss,  in  sight  of  all  the  lands! 
Ah !  longer,  longer,  we. 

Now  in  the  sea's  red  vintage  melts  the  sun, 
As  Egypt's  pearl  dissolved  in  rosy  wine, 

And  Cleopatra  Night  drinks  all.    Tis  done! 
Love,  lay  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Come  forth,  sweet  stars,  and  comfort  heaven's  heart ; 

Glimmer,  ye  waves,  round  else-unlighted  sands; 
O  Night !  divorce  our  sun  and  sky  apart — 

Never  our  lips,  our  hands. 

Sidney  Lanier,  in  I.ippincott's. 


GRANT. 


No  faultless  man  was  he  whose  work  is  done. 

It  is  not  given  men  to  be  always  wise; 

Still  shall  our  deeds  be  sometimes  ill-advised, 
While  in  our  veins  still  human  blood  shall  run. 

Hut  sundered  states,  now  one  again,  attest 

That  what  he  gave  his  country  was  his  best. 

Spoiled  of  his  fortune,  rifled  of  his  ease, 

Abo'vc  all  ills  his  stubborn  spirit  rose. 

Declining  proffered  affluence,  he  chose — 
Though  wrung  with  pain  and  weakened  by  disease — 

That  his  own  shoulders  should  support  the  weight 

Ot  woe  laid  oh  them  by  ungentle  fate. 

The  silent  soldier:  not  with  fulsome  gaud 
May  we  oppress  the  chaplet  that  he  wears. 
Freed  from  his  pain,  nor  hears  he  now,  nor  cares. 

If  men  his  fame  disparage  or  applaud. 
Of  his  renown  be  this  the  mignty  meed: 
He  served  his  country  in  his  country's  need.  Life. 


IN  TIME  TO  COME. 


The  flowers  are  dead  that  made  a  summer  splendor 
By  wayside  nooks  and  on  the  sunny  hill, 

And  with  regrets  these  hearts  of  ours  grow  tender, 
As  sometimes  all  hearts  will. 

We  loved  the  blossoms,  for  they  helped  to  brighten 
The  lives  so  dark  with  wearying  toil  and  care, 

As  hopes  and  dreams  forever  help  to  lighten 
The  heavy  loads  we  bear. 

How  like  the  flowers,  whose  transient  life  is  ended, 
The  hopes  and  dreams  are,  that  for  one  brief  hour 

Make  the  glad  heart  a  garden  bright  and  splendid 
About  Love:s  latticed  bower. 

One  little  hour  of  almost  perfect  pleasure, 
A  foretaste  of  the  happiness  to  come; 

Then  sudden  frosts — the  garden  yields  its  treasure, 
And  stands  in  sorrow,  dumb. 

Oh,  listen,  heart !    The  flower  may  lose  its  glory 
Beneath  the  touch  of  frost,  but  does  not  die. 

In  spring  it  will  repeat  the  old,  sweet  story 
Of  God's  dear  by-and-by. 

In  Heaven,  if  never  here,  the  hopes  we  cherish — 
The  flowers  of  human  lives  we  count  as  lost — 

Will  live  again.    Such  beauty  can  not  perish; 
And  Heaven  has  no  frost. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  TO  HER  DAUGHTER. 


You  little  guess  the  loncsomcness  that's  coming  o'er  my  life. 
When  you  nave  left  the  farm  and  me  to  be  Will  Johnson's  wife; 
But  I  suppose  my  mother  felt  just  *o  when  from  her  side 
Your  fattier  came  one  summer  day  to  carry  home  his  bride. 

Ah  me!  how  happy  had  I  1>een  if  Providence  had  spared 

My  good  old  man  to  see  this  day,  who  all  my  feelings  shared ; 

But  then  I  would  not  bring  him  back,  not  even  if  I  might, 

Nor  change  one  crook  that^  in  my  lot,  for  what  God  does  is  right. 

But  as  I  sit  alone  and  think,  I  sec  some  things  I'd  change: 
I  might  have  made  him  happier;  then  do  not  think  it  strange 
If  I  should  speak  some  warning  words,  to  save  you,  il  I  may, 
From  making  thoughtless,  sau  mistakes,  to  bring  clouds  o'er 
your  way. 

So  just  remember,  Hannah  dear,  that  though  you're  pretty  bright, 
It  may  be  very  possible  you'll  not  be  always  right ; 
Perhaps  when  you  arc  fretting  o'er  some  other  body's  sin, 
You'll  find  the  fault  was  all  your  own,  if  you  would  look  within. 

As  when  we  washed  the  window  panes  together,  face  to  face, 
So  that  the  smallest  spot  or  stain  should  find  no  resting  place, 
You  would  insist,  however  hard  to  make  you  see  I  tried, 
That  every  spot  was  my  fault,  when  t'was  really  on  your  side. 

And  Hannah,  oh,  be  patient  if  you  find  Will  sometimes  slow; 
Your  wits  flash  out  like  lightning  streaks,  as  swift  to  come  and  go. 
Now  lightning  is  a  handy  thing  in  stormy  nights,  'tis  true, 
Put  after  all  a  steady  shine  is  kind  o'  useful,  too. 

And  if  there's  any  difference  comes  'twixt  your  good  man  and  you, 
Don't  stop  to  ask  whose  fault  it  is;  the  only  way  to  do 
Is  just  to  take  the  thing  in  hand,  and  try  with  all  your  might, 
Bclore  it  grows  too  big  to  change,  to  fix  it  up  all  right. 

You  know  the  dough,  when  first  'tis  set,  is  molded  as  we  will, 
Hut  when  'tis  baked  we  can  not  change  its  sha|>c  (or  good  or  ill; 
So  now,  when  you  arc  starting  out  in  your  new  home,  is  just 
The  time  to  see  what  ways  you'll  set  to  harden  into  crust. 

Put,  dear,  you'll  not  succeed  alone,  no  matter  how  you  try; 
You'll  have  to  go  down  on  your  knees,  and  asked  help  Irom  on 
high. 

We  soap  and  rub,  and  boil  and  rinse;  but  after  all,  you  know, 
It  takes  Heaven's  sun  to  make  the  clothes  as  white  as  new-fallen 
snow.    Mrs.  Margaret  E.  White,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Will  H.  Low  designs  the  female  figure  of  "  Knowl- 
edge," with  architectural  background,  for  the  July  bulle- 
tin of  the  new  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Lippincott. 


MIXHD  GOODS. 


The  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  are  urged  to  vote  against 
the  Democratic  ticket  this  year  because  the  prices  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  lower  than  they  were  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  It  has  not  occurred  to  the  politi- 
cians that  the  men  who  have  to  buy  butter  and  cheese, 
and  want  low  prices,  can  outvote  the  producers  three  to 
one.    A  dash  of  horse  sense  is  needed  in  politics. 


I  adiea  arc  not  agreed  whether,  in  case  they  are  insulted, 
they  should  inform  their  husbands.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  to  be  sure  that  insult  is  intended— not  to  be  always 
imagining  insult,  and  so  keeping  their  husbands  in  hot 
water.  Put  if  they  are  insulted,  by  all  means  the  hus- 
band should  be  informed.  The  hesitation  ot  the  ladies 
is  on  account  of  a  fear  that  their  husbands  may  come  to 
harm ;  but  it  is  a  husband's  duty  to  protect  his  wife,  and 
ladies  owe  it  to  their  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  their 
husbands,  not  to  submit  to  insult  without  calling  their 
legal  protectors  to  their  defense.— Progress. 


It  is  reported,  says  the  Boston  Record,  that  Count  Tol- 
stoi, the  Russian  author,  is  to  seek  rest  for  his  brain  by 
learning  the  shoemaker's  trade  as  a  recreation,  giving  up 
writing  in  the  meantime.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  this 
example  for  writers  nearer  home  than  Russia.  If  Mark 
Twain,  for  instance,  were  to  apprentice  himself,  say,  for 
ten  years,  to  a  bricklayer,  his  brain  and  the  public  would 
get  a  most  welcome  rest;  and  among  novelists  it  may  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Henry  James  would  find  substantial 
profit  by  a  similar  course.  Even  at  the  cost  of  w  hat  may 
perhaps  seem  discourtesy,  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  for 
some  friend  to  offer  this  suggestion  to  Miss  Cleveland, 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  restfulness  of  millinery. 


The  Republic  wickedly  remarks :  There  is  room  for  a 
young  woman  on  the  stage  just  now.  The  leading  ladies 
of  New  York,  though  not  exactly  verging  on  the  sere  and 
yellow,  have  long  since  passed  the  mature,  and  are  push- 
ing the  middle-aged  stage  of  existence  pretty  hard.  Rose 
Coghlan,  Sarah  Jewett,  Clara  Morris,  Ida  Vernon,  Caro- 
line Hill  and  Agnes  Booth  are  women  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments, and  they  are  statuesquely  and  indubitably  beauti- 
ful ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  they  can't  play  young  girls 
naturally  under  the  circumstances.  This  may  be  because 
they  can't  remember  so  far  back,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  increase  of  adipose  tissue ;  but  at  all  events,  they 
neither  look  nor  play  the  character  which  they,so  often  and 
blandly  assume.  That's  why  there's  room  on  the  stage 
for  a  woman  who  is  willowy  and  young. 


Not  nearly  as  much  false  hair  is  sold  as  there  used  to 
be.  The  natural  hair  is  now  dressed  close  to  the  head, 
and  so  heavy  switches  and  braids  are  not  needed.  It  is  a 
much  more  grateful  fashion  than  the  enormous  chignon 
of  a  few  years  ago,  which  everybody  knew  was  bogus. 
There  is  a  steady  call,  however,  for  false  fronts,  waves, 
small  switches  and  puffs,  warranted  to  keep  in  curl  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  often  they  are  wet.  American 
women  are  credited  with  having  the  finest  hair  in  the 
world,  and  after  them  the  French.  The  most  stylish  hair 
for  the  moment  is  pure  gold,  and  the  most  of  that  comes 
from  the  Swiss  and  Germans.  A  great  many  women  wear 
wigs.  It  is  said  that  at  one  hotel  at  Saratoga  last  season 
there  were  ten  wig-wearing  women.  But  few  of  them 
were  bald,  but  they  either  disliked  the  color  of  their  own 
hair  or  had  not  enough  to  arrange  a  becoming  coiffure. — 
Progress. 

Douglas  and  Lincoln,  says  the  Chicago  Times,  under- 
stood each  other  perfectly.  Douglas  expected  Lincoln's 
election,  and  believed  that  it  would  be  made  a  pretext  for 
rebellion,  for  he  knew  the  preparations  that  were  making 
with  that  aim.  His  determination  to  support  Lincoln's 
government  against  any  movement  of  secession  was 
formed  and  fixed  before  the  November  election,  i860 — 
that  is,  more  than  five  months  before  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter.  In  a  remarkable  speech  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  he 
declared  w  ith  the  utmost  plainness  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  would  furnish  no  cause  for  secession,  and  added 
the  memorable  assertion  that  "secession  would  be  re- 
bellion.'.' Sumter  was  surrendered  April  12th.  Lincoln 
published  his  proclamation  calling  for  troops  April  15th. 
Before  publishing  it,  he  showed  it  to  Douglas,  who  not 
only  expressed  his  unqualified  approval  of  it,  but  author- 
izca  the  simultaneous  announcement  of  his  approval  that 
was  published  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  republic. 


The  modern  analytical  novel :  He  wondered  why  she 
paused  in  the  road  as  she  moved  slowly  away  from  him. 
Somehow,  the  thought  came  into  his  mfnd.  There  are 
times  when — who  knows  how? — thoughts  will  come  into 
one's  mind.  Even  when  the  mind  is  too  small  to  receive 
them,  they  will  linger  near  with  a  mute  apj>eal.  Sebnstian 
stood  like  a  dreamy  statue  on  a  rainy  day,  as  this  train  of 
reflection  |>crcolatcd  through  him.  He  had  seen  the  lady 
depart  with  doubt  on  her  face,  with  rc|x>sc  in  her  bearing, 
with  restful  calm  in  her  movements.  She  had  paused ; 
he  had  seen  her  pause.  Why  had  she  paused?  He  asked 
himself  the  question  because  the  thought  had  come  into 
his  mind.  Without  the  thought,  where  would  have  been 
the  question?  What  would  the  question  have  signified 
without  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  thought?  But 
there  was  no  time  for  psychological  analysis.  He  ap- 
proached the  place  where  the  lady  had  stood  still.  There 
was  a  briar  in  the  path,  which  had  caught  her  dress  and 
detained  her.  This  explained  all.  The  riddle  was  easy 
as  soon  as  'twas  read.  He  turned  and  looked,  with  a 
westward  gaze,  in  the  direction  of  the  departed  sun.  The 
glinting  play  of  the  purple  twilight  still  shone  along  the 
horizon.  He  withdrew  rapidly.  If  he  had  not  gone  he 
would  have  been  there  now. — Life. 


A  bust;  by  VVoolner,  of  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munro  is  to 
adorn  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge  University. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOT  WEATHER. 


ITS  DISTRESSING    EFFECT  ON  THE  POETS. 


GOT  'EM  BAD. 

Do  I  love  her? — 
Dimpling  shoulders  at  me  flouting, 
Dimpling  red  lips  at  me  pouting. 

No,  I  don't ! 

"Do  I  love  her  ? 
Prisoned  in  those  crystal  eyes, 
Purity  forever  lies. 

Yes,  I  do! 

Do  I  love  her? 
Little,  wild  and  wilful  fiction, 
Teasing,  torturing  contradiction. 

No,  I  don't ! 

Do  I  love  her  ? 
With  sweet  words  and  kindest  acts  she 
Aids  and  comforts  poverty. 

Yes,  I  do ! 

Do  I  love  her? 
Swift  she  puts  her  cuirass  on, 
Stabs  with  laughter,  stings  with  scorn. 

No,  I  don't ! 

Do  I  love  her? 
No!    Then  to  my  arms  she  flies, 
Filling  me  with  rapt  surprise; 

Ah,  yes — I  do! 

Home  Journal. 


THE  MILLENNIUM. 

What  will  we  do  when  the  good  days  come? 
When  the  prima-donna's  lips  are  dumb; 
And  the  man  who  reads  us  his  "little  things  " 
Has  lost  his  voice  like  the  girl  who  sings; 
When  stilled  is  the  breath  of  the  cornet  man, 
And  the  shrilling  cords  of  the  quartet  clan; 
When  our  neighbors'  children  have  lost  their 
drums, 

Oh,  what  will  we  do  when  the  good  time  comes? 
Oh,  what  will  we  do  in  that  good,  blithe  time, 
When  the  tramp  will  work — oh,  thing  sublime! 
And  the  scornful  dame  who  stands  on  her  feet 
Will  "  Thank  you.  sir,"  for  the  proffered  seat; 
And  the  man  you  hire  to  work  by  the  day 
Will  allow  you  to  do  his  work  your  way; 
And  the  cook  who  trieth  your  appetite 
Will  steal  no  more  than  she  thinks  is  right ; 
When  the  boy  you  hire  will  call  you  "  Sir," 
Instead  of  "  Say  "  and  "  G  uverner." 

Burdcite. 


IN  A  PULLMAN  CAR. 
Three  ladies  sat  in  a  Pullman  car, 

Rapidly  talking  away, 
And  naif  asleep  in  a  seat  near  by, 

A  handsome  young  man  lay. 
"  Do  we  bother  you  with  our  silly  talk?" 

Asked  one  of  the  busy  three; 
"O,  no!  "  was  said  with  a  knowing  wink, 

"  I'm  a  married  man,  you  see." 

Sam. 


THE  WICKED  GIRL. 

She  was  lying 
In  a  hammock,  softly  sighing 

In  her  sleep. 
(Vulgar  people  call  it  snoring.) 
To  her  side  I  silent  creep. 

Ah,  how  fair ! 
From  tiny  foot  to  golden  hair 

Her  I  love, 
And  the  rose  upon  her  cheek 
Outshines  the  rose  that  twines  above. 

Hut  the  breeze, 
Stealing  softly  through  the  trees, 

Moves  a  rose. 
And  a  petal  gently  parted 
Falls  like  dew  upon  her  nose. 

How  she  quivers! 
And  from  head  to  foot  she  shivers 

As  she  cries, 
Half  in  dreamy,  vexed  awakening, 
Half  unconscious,  "D — n  the  flies!  " 


Life. 


A  RECEIPT. 


If  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  popular  mystery 
Known  to  the  world  as  the  daily  Tribune, 

Take  all  the  old  chestnuts  and  obsolete  history, 
Rattle  them  off  to  a  worn-out  tune. 

The  cheek  of  a  Chandler  on  board  of  the  Omaha; 
Terror  of  Roach  when  trying  his  boats; 

Reform  of  a  Higgins  (which  causcth  a  ha!  ha! 
ha!); 

Coolness  of  Ferdinand  pocketing  notes; 
The  science  of  Sullivan,  eminent  fistical  ; 

Wit  from  the  Ark  when  on  her  first  trip; 
News  of  last  season;  manner  quite  mystical, 
After  the  style  of  a  hen  with  the  pip; 

Dash  of  O'Donovan  lacking  direction,  sir; 
Narrative  powers  in  time  of  election,  sir; 
Baron  Munchausen  and  G.  Francis  Train; 
The  latelloraceCreeleyand  still  later  lilaine; 
Thomas  P.  Ochiltree;  Old  Bloody  Shirt 
Senator  Logan,  the  linguist  expert — 
Take  of  these  elements  all  that's  irrational, 
Fill  in  with  paragraphs  very  sensational, 
Set  'em  to  simmer  and  print  in  small  type, 
And  Whitelaw  Keid's  organ  is  mellow  and  ripe. 

Life. 

Oh,  now's  the  time  when  the  year's  at  its  best, 

And  my  heart  is  full  of  joy. 
With  copper-toed  shoes  and  a  nankeen  vest 

I  could  think  me  once  more  a  boy. 
For  my  heart  grows  young  as  the  days  grow  long, 

And  the  summer  is  fair  and  kind, 
And  the  pickaninny  crunches  all  day  long 

On  the  watermelon  rind.  Puck, 


••  rrossest  Man  in  Alabama." 

"  De  crossest  man  in  Alabama  lives  dar,"said 
the  driver  as  we  approached  a  way-side  home 
near  Selma,  Alabama,  to  ask  accommodations 
for  the  night.  At  supper,  and  after  it,  "mine 
host "  scowled  at  everv  one,  found  fault  with 
everything  earthly,  and  I  was  wondering  if  he 
would  not  growl  if  the  heavenly  halo  didn't  fit 
him,  when  incidental  mention  being  made  of  the 
comet  of  18S2,  he  said  :  "  I  didn't  like  its  form; 
its  tail  should  have  been  fan-shaped!  " 

But  next  morning  he  appeared  half-offended 
at  our  offering  pay  for  his  hospitality !  My  com- 
panion, however,  made  him  accept  as  a  present  a 
sample  from  his  case  of  goods. 

Six  weeks  later  I  drew  up  at  the  same  house. 
The  planter  stepped  lithely  from  the  porch,  and 
greeted  me  cordially.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  this  clear  complexioned,  bright-eyed,  ani- 
mated fellow  and  the  morose  being  of  a  few 
weeks  back  were  the  same.  He  inquired  after 
my  companion  of  the  former  visit,  and  regretted 
he  was  not  with  me.  "  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  "  we 
are  both  much  indebted  to  him." 

"How?"  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  For  this  wonderful  change  in  my  husband. 
Your  friend  when  leaving  handed  him  a  bottle 
of  Warner's  safe  cure.  He  took  it,  and  two 
other  bottles,  and  now — "  "And  now,"  he 
broke  in,  "from  an  ill-feeling,  growling  old  bear 
I  am  healthy,  and  so  cheerful  my  wife  declares 
she  has  fallen  in  love  with  me  again !  " 

It  has  made  over  again  a  thousand  love 
matches,  and  keeps  sweet  the  tempers  of  the 
family  circle  everywhere.—  Copyrighted.  Used 
by  permission  of  American  Rural  Home. 


A  medical  journal  avers  that  it  is  well  known 
that  a  man  may  have  cholera  twice,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  if  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  inoculation,  even  with  the  true  microbe, 
will  prevent  him  from  having  it  once. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OK  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  1  Fifth  street. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  req'iired;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish.  • 


I'rieo 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

 IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

EAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  rates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
quarters, 2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  V  ICE,  J.  M.  DAV  IES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


TADP  U/ORM  RKMOVED  ALIVE  in  2  hours, 
I  AlL  WUnifl  with  head  complete  or  no  charges. 
More  than  1,000  tape  worms  removed  at  my  office,  765 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for  circular 
giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
for  $10.  PROF.  R.  k  .  SHIPLEY. 


Surface  Indications 

■What  a  minor  would  verv  properly  terra 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties,  Sore  Eyes, 
1  toils,  and  Cutaneous  Eruptions  with 
which  people  are  annoyed  in  spring  ami 
early  summer.  The  elt't'te  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt, through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
AVIiile  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  blood  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  derangement 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilate ry  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness — often  light  ly  spoken  of  as  "only 
Bp  ring  fever."  These  an;  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health,  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifying  med- 
icine; uud  nothing  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  Aykr'8 
Sarsaparilla, and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  it  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It'is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett,  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  ''the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

•  Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1S85.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  zSth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,ooo-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets : 

ALAMEDA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  t5th 

MARIPOSA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st 

AT  3  F.  M* 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   X>.  1S3S. 

•   Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $150.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.   Agents  C*  B.  Paul's  Files. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  .V  CO., 

2ix  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

x.   You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opia- 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  trie  news. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)*  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


* 

tend  to 


STAR  GOAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
4  I  OA  It  RIVER  COAL  CO.. 

106  to  112  Mission  street. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  the  Daly  company's  last 
week  has  been  more  exciting  than  any  preceding 
one.  The  varied  bill  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  seats.  Those  who 
have  been  heretofore  satisfied  with  seeing  one 
performance  a  week  have  felt  unwilling  to  lose 
one  of  the  productions  which  Mr.  Daly  has  made 
famous,  and  as  there  have  been  three  new  bills 
this  week,  the  consequence  is  that  the  rush  for 
seats  has  been  something  almost  unprecedented 
at  the  box-office  of  the  Bush  Street. 

The  bill  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings 
and  Wednesday's  matinee  was  a  double  one, 
opening  with  a  lively  one-act  comedy  entitled  A 
Woman's  Won't.  The  play  in  itself  has  a  good 
deal  of  fun  of  the  family  type,  and  it  gave  us  a 
chance  to  see  some  favorites  who  were  left  out  of 
tha  more  pretentious  cast,  including  the  charm- 
ing Miss  Edith  Kingdon;  but  the  funniest  thing 
about  it  was  the  announcement  "for  the  first 
time  here."  "Thank  Goodness!  the  table's 
set,"  was  a  household  word  here  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  piece  was  produced. 

The  Country  Girl  is  an  old  English  comedy 
without  the  "attic  salt"  that  will  preserve  a 
School  for  Scandal,  London  Assurance,  and 
others  of  that  ilk,  while  the  language  endures. 
Wycherly  is  one  of  those  old  dramatists  who, 
catering  to  the  robust  taste  of  the  day,  called  a 
spade  almost  anything  that  he  took  a  notion  to; 
and  in  cleaning  up  the  play  to  meet  the  nicer  re- 
quirements of  the  present,  some  of  this  pungent 
condiment  may  have  been  washed  away.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  little  left.  But  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pretty  love-making  which  is  a 
specialty  in  this  company,  and  exhibits  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  in  her  brightest  unreality.  This  sense 
of  "unreality  "  pervaded  everything,  and  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  such  a 
revival.  The  constant  feeling  was  not,  as  usual, 
one  of  indorsement,  but  of  acceptance.  It  was 
like  looking,  not  at  a  bit  of  charming  every  day 
life,  but  at  a  brilliant  reflection  in  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass.  And  yet  even  here  there  was  a 
queer  incongruousness,  for  the  actors  were  as 
little  in  rapport  with  the  time  and  spirit  of  the 
play  as  were  the  audience.  Altogether,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Daly  might  hit  upon  a  happier 
"  revival." 

She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't  was  enthusiast- 
ically received  on  Wednesday  night.  The  lead- 
ing members  of  the  company  were  all  in  the  cast, 
and  all,  as  ever,  admirable.  The  excellent  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Bond  made  in  his  short  bit  of 
acting  as  "  Prowl  "  was  confirmed  by  his  equally 
telling  characterization  of  "Soto."  The  whole 
world  (of  San  Francisco)  knows  by  this  time  that 
everything  and  everybody  about  this  company 
must  be  " good, "and  specification  is  superfluous. 
With  A  Night  Off  at  the  Friday  Matinee,  and 
Love  on  Crutches  in  the  evening,  the  most 
brilliant  dramatic  engagement  of  years  in  this 
city  comes  to  a  close. 

At  this  theater  on  Saturday  evening,  Dan 
Sully  will  open  his  Corner  Grocery,  and  from  all 
accounts  it  will  be,  as  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose, a  treat.  There  is  a  "bad  boy"  in  Mr. 
Sully's  play,  but  this  is  its  only  point  of  resem- 
blance to  the  trashy  production  known  as  Peck's 
Bad  Boy.  Mr.  Sully's  character  of  "Daddy 
Nolan  "  is  a  careful  study,  the  result  being  a  de- 
lightful mingling  of  homely  pathos  and  genuine 
humor  so  characteristic  of  [the  Irishman  on  the 
stage  or  off  it.  The  play  itself  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  same  elements,  and  contains  the 
development  of  a  plot  involving  domestic  inci- 
dents highly  dramatic  in  conception,  and  artist- 
ic in  their  working  out.  As  the  synopsis  ex- 
presses it,  "the  first  act  is  fun;  the  second, 
pathos  and  fun  ;!thc  third,  pure  fun."  In  Mr.  Sul- 
ly's hands  the  pathos  will  be  found  as  near  to  the 
fun  as  the  smiles  and  tears  of  humanity  arc  said 
to  be.  Those  who  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
"funny"  plays  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
months,  need  not  stay  away  from  the  Corner 
Grocery  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  another 
Cold  Day,  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  or  any  of  that  most 
objectionable  class.  It  would  be  much  more 
appropriate  to  compare  it  with  Joshua  Whitcomb, 
though  the  ground  work  is  so  entirely  different. 
The  following  is  the  cast: 

Daddy  Nolan,  The  Upright  Man  Mr.  Daniel  Sully 

Henry  Budweiser,  Part  owner  of  the  Grocery  

 ?  Mr.  Burt  Clark 

Lawyer  Rapp,  Somewhat  of  a  Detective  

 Mr.  John  Robinson 

Tom  Nolan,  Clerk  in  the  Grocery.. Mr.  Charles  Edwards 
Jimmy  Nolan,  the  Bad,  Forgetful  Boy  —  Master  Malvcy 

Patrick  Conroy,  One  of  the  finest  Mr.  P.  Paul 

Deputy  Sheriff  T.  McCoy 

Budweiser's  Dog  By  Himself 

Messenger  A.  D.  T.,  an  Original  A.  Kydd 

Mrs.  Michael  Nolan,  a  Chip  of  the  Old  Block..  

 Fannie  Sanford 

Jennie  Burke  Mamie  Johnson 

For  the  seeond  week  of  Miss  Ellie  Wilton's 
engagement  at  the  Calfornia  the  excellent  com- 
pany has  been  giving  a  very  attractive  rendering 
of  the  well-known  adaptation  of  Octave  Feuillet's 
romantic  comedy-drama,  Led  Astray. 

As  "Armande  Chandoce  "  Miss  Wilton  is  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  as  the  self-willed  wife 
in  Separation.  The  romantic,  imaginative,  per- 
haps too  sensitive,  "Armande"  is  a  character 
which  is  eminently  fitted  to  Miss  Wilton's  spir- 
itual expression  of  face  and  figure,  and  to  her 
peculiar  refinement  as  an  artist.  McKee  Ran- 
kin gives  a  particularly  manly  representation  of 


the  husband,  "Rodolph  Chandoce,"  and  manli- 
ness is  a  quality  which  gentlemen  on  the  stage 
are  prone  to  be  lacking  in.  The  two  pugnacious 
and  combative  mothers-in-law  have  seldom  had 
a  more  complete  embodiment  than  in  the  acting 
of  the  two  old  favorites,  Miss  lean  Clara  Wal- 
ters and  Mrs.  Saunders.  Moth  the  characters 
and  the  ladies  are  too  well-known  to  need  much 
comment.  The  reception  of  Mrs.  Saunders  on 
her  reappearance  must  have  satisfied  her  that 
San  Franciscans  love  her  as  well  as  ever.  To 
those  who  know  how  entirely  this  lady's  mod- 
esty and  self-depreciation  have  survived  her  long 
continued  popularity  and  success,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  warm  reception  went  straight  to 
her  heart.  Miss  Helen  Hand  replaced  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley  on  Tuesday  evening,  as  "Su- 
sanne  O'Hara,"  thus  presenting  that  lively  ad- 
venturess in  the  guise  of  two  handsome  women 
instead  of  one.  This  somewhat  ambiguous 
statement  reminds  me  that  the  feminine  person- 
nel of  the  present  California  company  is  what 
Mr.  Swiveller's  friend  would  call  a  "gallery  gal- 
axy of  firitlish  beauty  " — only  not  British.  It  is 
a  somewhat  new  experience  to  see  Bishop  as  a 
bona  fide  lover,  even  a  humorous  one;  but  his 
"  Hector  Placide"  demonstrates  that  he  hasn't 
forgotten  how  to  be  a  very  dangerous  one,  at 
that.  But  so  lovely  a  "Mathilde"  as  Miss 
Adele  Waters,  and  withal  so  charming,  might 
inspire  even  a  more  confirmed  burlcsquer  with  a 
serious  passion.  To  see  Miss  Wilton  and  C. 
B.  Bishop  on  the  same  stage  with  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders and  Miss  Walters,  is  so  delightfully  like  old 
times  that  it  leads  us  to  wish  that  they  may  all  be 
permanently  retained  at  the  California.  Frank 
Wright  as  "Mount  Gosline,"  D.  H.  Harkins  as 
"George  de  Lesparre,"  and  Mr.  Wallace  as 
"  Major  O'Hara,"  were,  as  usual,  good. 

The  Lancashire  Lass,  or  as  Mr.  Stevens,  with 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  public  taste  for 
something  new,  puts  it,  Tried  and  True,  has 
been  the  week's  attraction  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  play  is  put  on  in  the  style  that 
marks  every  production  under  the  present  rigitne. 
There  are  few  who  realize  all  that  is  involved  in 
such  work.  A  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of 
the  unities  in  regard  to  time,  place,  and  general 
conditions,  must  be  supplemented  by  a  generous 
expenditure  risked  on  the  uncertainty  of  repay- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  capricious  public.  And 
this  is  but  summarizing  an  amount  of  labor 
which  in  details  is  absolutely  appalling.  Every* 
conscientious  manager  will  realize  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and  it  is  this  class  that  best  ap- 
preciates Mr.  Stevens's  excellent  work  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  When,  perhaps  too  late, 
the  public  will  discover  that  it  has  allowed  to 
slip  by  a  very  unusual  opportunity  for  seeing 
well-rendered  plays  at  a  very  small  price? 

Miss  Bert  as  "  Ruth  Kirby  "  is  not  at  her  best. 
Though  this  sweet-voiced,  careful  little  actress 
is  always  welcome  in  a  cast,  she  scarcely  meets 
one's  idea  of  an  English  country  girl.  Of  the 
male  cast,  Theodore  Hamilton  stands  forth,  as 
usual,  the  principal  attraction.  So  completely 
intoxicated  an  individnal  as  the  "  party  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  "  has  seldom  been  seen  on  any 
stage — not  even  on  the  box-seat  of  those  that 
were  wont  to  make  things  lively  on  the  Hcnness 
Pass,  and  of  them  Bret  Harte  might  have 
written  his  famous  "  Sandy  was  very  drunk." 
The  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  her  child  is  indif- 
ference to  that  which  Johnson  displayed  for  the 
safety  of  his  bottle.  Even  in  appearance  he  was 
so  thorough  a  vagabond,  so  dirty  and  disheveled, 
so  true  to  nature,  that  any  conscientious  member 
of  "  the  Foorce,"  if  present,  must  have  had  hard 
work  to  keep  from  promptly  "  running  him  in." 
Mr.  Stevens,  as  actor,  author,  and  manager  in 
one,  is  excusable  if  he  occasionally  misses  a  line ; 
but  Mr.  Thompson  can  hardly  be  let  off  on  that 
plea.  To  say  anything  of  his  "  Redburn  " 
would  be  unjust  till  he  learns  his  lines.  He  is 
now  too  heavily  handicapped  with  a  weight  of 
uncertainty  to  let  us  know  what  he  would 
do  with  the  part  if  he  were  anything  more  than 
the  prompter's  echo.  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  as 
"Ned  Clayton,"  did  the  best  piece  of  acting  he 
has  yet  done  here.  Mr.  Sheldon  did  well  as 
"Spotty,"  and  showed  quick  wit  in  extricating 
himself  from  an  awkward  position,  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  will 
occur  while  stage  carpenters  and  property  men 
are  mortal.  Many  novelties  are  promised  in  the 
near  future. 

At  the  Standard  Theater  the  "Cold  Day" 
engagement  comes  to  an  end  this  week,  and,  what 
is  infinitely  more  to  be  regretted,  with  it  will 
terminate  Mr.  F.  W.  Stechhan's  long  associa- 
tion with  this  theater  as  its  manager.  All  who 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  this  gentle- 
man in  his  managerial  capacity  will  feel  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  in  his  departure,  and  will  sincerely 
congratulate  any  one  who  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  so  thorough  a  gentleman  and  so  capable 
a  business  man. 

The  management  will  now  be  assumed  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Mcliride  and  C.  W.  Cornelius,  the 
latter  being  now  in  New  York  organizing  his 
company.  The  new  company,  after  playing  in 
Portland  for  one  week,  will  open  here  September 
I2th.  It  is  a  matter  ot  additional  regret  to  the 
Standard  patrons  that  Mr.  Samuel  Meyer's 
pleasant  smile  and  polite  attention  will  no 
longer  be  dispensed  through  the  box-office  win- 
dow. I  really  think  these  two  gentlemen  might  I 
have  "  let  us  down  easy  "  by  going  one  at  a  time.  ' 


Barrett's  circus  has  proved  to  be  pretty  nearly 
all  that  fancy  and  the  posters  painted  it.  Rob- 
inson, diamond-belted  "bare-back"  champion 
of  the  world  on  horseback  ;  the  wonderful  Japan- 
ese juggler,  that  not  only  "throws  a  firebrand 
into  the  camp,"  but  four  of  them,  and  catches 
them  every  time;  the  four-year-old  bicycle  rider, 
and  a  whole  menagerie  of  other  attractions,  have 
delighted  crowded  tents  for  the  past  ten  days. 
But  I  hereby  add  my  voice  to  the  universal  pro- 
test against  the  multiplicative  ring  business. 
We  are  not  all  cross-eyed,  and  even  a  cross-eyed 
man  can't  look  at  two  rings  at  once,  and  give 
anything  like  decent  attention  to  the  stage.  As 
an  old-fashioned,  pioneer,  faithful-true-and-tried 
admirer  and  patron  of  circi,  I  advocate  a  return 
to  the  old  one-ring  system  and  an  extended  sea- 
son, if  need  be,  to  display  the  glories  of  the 
arena. 

NOTES. 

John  McCullough's  property,  all  told,  is  said 
not  to  reach  $50,000. 

Mary  Anderson  will  open  a  six  weeks' engage- 
ment in  New  York,  October  12th. 

Havcrly's  Minstrels  appear  Monday  night  at 
the  Baldwin — the  bright,  shining,  renovated  and 
resplendent  Baldwin. 

Monte  Cristo  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Sunday  evening,  August  9th,  with  John  A.  Ste- 
vens as  "  Edmond  Dantes,"  and  Theodore  Ham- 
ilton as  "  Norticr." 

Mme.  Modjeska  is  engaged  on  a  Polish  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare.  Trie  work  will  occupy 
her  several  years,  and  is  expected  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  very  imperfect  existing  one. 

Tony  Hart's  leading  lady  for  his  new  play, 
Buttons  is  Miss  Addie  Reed.  Miss  Reed  has 
resided  for  the  last  year  or  so,  principally  in  San 
Francisco,  where  she  has  given  lessons  in  sing- 
ing, and  has  appeared  at  several  concerts. 

Mr.  Jno.  P.  Slocum,  the  polite  and  efficient 
business  manager  with  John  A.  Stevens,  has  en- 
gaged in  the  same  capacity  with  Mestayer's  We, 
us  dr"  Co.  combination,  and  will  assjme  his  new 
duties  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from  his  present 
illness. 

Walfack's  Theater,  New  York,  now  occupied 
by  McCaull's  Opera  Company,  is  draped,  in 
honor  of  the  Grant  obsequies,  with  blue  and 

fray,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  vail  ol 
lack  crape.    Colonel  McCaull  is  an  ex-Con- 
federate officer. 

At  Woodward's  Garden  there  will  be  no  per- 
formance on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  the  Origi- 
nal Phoites  will  present  the  great  trick  panto- 
mime of  A  Terrible  Night.  Notwithstanding 
the  added  attractions  to  the  regular  performance, 
the  price  of  admission  remains  unchanged. 

Miss  Marguerite  Fish  (formerly  known  as 
"Baby  Benson")  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
plays  equally  well  in  French  and  German. 
Nothing  is  said  of  her  English;  but  as  that  is 
her  mother  tongue,  she  probably  speaks  it  with 
the  usual  feminine  fluency  and  uncertainty. 

May  Wilkes  has  been  "  starring  "  lately.  Stars 
that  dawn  on  the  East  from  this  side  of  the 
Rockies  must  have  a  sobriquet.  We  have  given 
to  the  world  the  "Sagebrush  Linnet,"  and  the 
"California  Diamond."  If  Miss  Wilkes  prove 
to  be  a  permanent  star,  I  hereby  dub  her  The 
Grass  Valley  Nugget."  If,  however,  she  set  too 
soon  in  the  obscurity  of  "  stock,"  the  name  is  to 
be  withdrawn. 

The  new  Milanese  prima-donna  at  the  Tivoli 
has  achieved  a  decided  success  as  "  Violctta"  in 
La  Traviata.  Monday  night  a  complimentary 
benefit  will  be  given  to  the  ushers.  They  are 
a  faithful  and  hard  worked  detachment  of  the 
Tivoli  corps,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  fill  the 
opera-house  fuller  than  it  ordinarily  is,  it  should 
be  done  on  Monday  night.  The  opera  will  be 
The  Georgians,  the  entire  cast  being  made  up  of 
established  favorites — Miss  Dingeon,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi,  and  Messrs.  Frillman,  Eckert,  Knight, 
Valerga,  and  Nieman. 

The  Poioer  of  Money,  a  new  and  exciting  s|iec- 
tacular  comedy  by  Frederick  Bock  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  California,  Monday,  August  10th, 
with  the  following  in  the  cast: 
Stuart  Forsythe,  Chaplain  C.  S.  A|  T  •    r,  .. 
John  Forsythe.  Engineer,  P.  R.  R.  }  1  wm  nr°the"  

 Frank  Mordaunt 

General  Wordsley,  Commanding  at  Philadelphia  

 '. .  .McKcc  Rankin 

Master  Willy  Wordsley,  his  son  Miss  Kate  Chester 

Joel  Carruthers,  distantly  related,  the  General's  Secretary 

 D.  H.  Harkins 

Peter  Lucius  Jolland,  a  celebrated  Operatic  Comedian 

 C.  B.  Bishop 

Stagfoot,  an  accommodating  Tramp  J.  J.  Wallace 

Policeman  Stappenbach,  a  late  Importation  (with  Songs) 

.   ■  Frank  Wright 

Mr.  Simon  Bloke,  a  M issisippi  River  Man  ('.  G .  Kay 

Sheriff  Wiley,  of  the  Convict  Labor  Service  .  E.  N .  Thayer 

Marie,  the  abandoned  Wife  Miss  Isabel  Morris 

Jeanne  Wordsley,  the  General's  Daughter  

 Miss  Helen  Rand 

Artcmesia  Clinton  Jolland,  a  Celebrated  Comedienne, 

with  Songs  Miss  Beatrice  Lyster 

Aunt  Dorothy,  the  old  Family  Housekeeper  

 Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters 


world.  Advices  received  from  the  East  and 
Europe  all  say  that  fashion  demands  the  use  of 
these  articles.  Freud's  Corset  House,  is  located 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street.  Weclose daily  at6o'clock  p.m., 
except  on  Saturdays. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 

Be  wise;  buy  your  spectaeles  at  Muller's,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


California  Ladle*  in  the  East. 

The  thousands  of  our  California  ladies  who 
have  gone  to  the  eastern  states  either  on  a  visit 
or  as  permanent  residents,  will  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  part  of  their  toilet  for 
which  they  must  look  to  San  Francisco.  The 
garment  referred  to  is  the  corset.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  that  there  is  not  an 
establishment  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
can  compare  to  the  celebrated  Ereud's  Corset 
House  in  the  variety  of  corsets,  either  forquality, 
shape  or  price.  It  nas  become  the  custom  of  all 
ladies  who  leave  this  coast  for  the  East  or  foreign 
lands,  to  take  along  some  of  Ereud's  world- 
renowned  corsets,  the  very  best  that  are  made. 
Almost  daily  this  great  house  receives  orders 
from  ladies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  famous 
stores  of  New  York,  London  or  Paris  can  not 
offer  any  better,  but,  in  most  cases,  inferior  cor- 
sets to  those  sold  at  our  house.  We  also  desire 
to  call  thcattention  of  the  ladies  to  the  immense 
stock  ot  the  latest  styles  of  hoopskirts  and 
bustles  which  are  all  the  rage  in  the  fashionable 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Olhce  and  family  practice. 

Aver's  Hair  Yicor  imparts  vitality,  gloss, 
and  freshness  to  the  hair,  and  restores  its  origi- 
nal Iwauty. 

WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  Aagul  nth 


Owing  to  the  Grant  Memorial  Services,  ihere  will  be 
no  performance  on  Saturday.    In  lieu  thereof  will  be 

A   GRAND    SACRED  CONCERT, 
ity  Wcttarman'i  Brand  Orchestra, 

At  1 :  30  p.  m. 


Sunday  AUgnal  (till 

ORIGINAL  PHOITES, 

EUROPEAN    PANTOMIME  COHPAHT, 

Presenting  for  the  second  time  in  this  city  the  Great  l'rick 
Pantomime, 

A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 

Introducing  Harlequins,  Columbines,  Demons,  Sprites, 
Elves,  Optical  Delusions,  etc. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Popular  Prices — 15c,  25c,  35c. 
Best  Reserved  Seats  Fifty  Cents  Each 

Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  Auirimt  Mil 

The  Greatest  of  Romantic  Plavs, 

*  MONTE  CRISTO, 

With  MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS  as  Edmond  Dantes. 
Powerful  Cast  and  Magnificent  Scenery. 

No  Matinee  Saturday,  August  8th. 

First  Sunday  Matinee,  August  oth,  at  a  p.  m. — 
TRIED  AND  TRUE. 

Sunday  Evening— MONTE  CRISTO. 

Box  Office  open  daily  from  9  a.  tn.  to  10  p.  m. 

Will  shortly  be  produced  with  gorgeous  splendor — UN- 
DINE. 


CALIFORNIA^  THEATER. 

McKee  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  it  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

Unequivocal  Success  of  the  Comedy-Drama, 

LED  ASTRAY. 

Next  Monday,  August  roth,  the  Spectacular  Melo- 
drama, THE  POWER  OK  MONEY ;  thrilling  situa- 
tions, superb  scenery,  burning  railway  train,  French  mar- 
ket in  New  Orleans,  great  inundation  scene,  Horseshoe 
Bend  and  Mammoth  Cave. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  and  75c.    No  higher. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Al..  HAVMAN  Lessee  and  Manage 

Inaugural  ol  llio  Fall  anil  Winter  Season 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  loth. 

Every  Evening,  including  Sunday.    Matinees  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 


HAVERLY'S 

UNITED  AMERICAN  EUROPEAN 

MINSTRELS. 

Seats  now  on  sale. 


THE  PANORAMA  OK  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 

S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

Open  Dally  from  da,  ion  i».  m. 

RANSOME'S  PATENTS. 

LICENSES  AND  TERRITORAL  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 


Artificial  Stone  Pavements  Granted  1883 

Concrete  Construction  Granted  1884 

Concrete  Mixing  Machines  Granted  1884  -85 

Apparatus  for  Concrete  Buildings .  .Granted  1885 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ERNEST    L.  RANSOME, 

408  Montgomery  St.. 

San  Krancisco,  California,  U.  S*  A* 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


No.  14  of  The  Reading  Club,  edited  by  George  M. 
Baker,  has  been  issued  by  Lee  &  Shepard.  Most  of  the 
selections  have  the  merit  of  freshness. 

As  it  is  Written:  A  Jewish  Musician's  Story,  by  Sidney 
Luska,  a  young  Hebrew  of  New  York,  is  announced 
by  Cassell  &  Co.    It  is  highly  commended. 

Aubrey  lowers,  by  Blanche  Howard,  will  be  the  first 
book  published  by  the  new  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Osgood's  successors.    It  will  be  ready  immediately. 

Tlie  Waters  of  Hercules  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which  has 
just  been  added  to  Harper's  Handy  Series.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  not  given,  but  the  book  is  well  written, 
though  a  trifle  ornate  in  style. 

A  very  seasonable  pocket  volume,  Hie  Hunter's  Hand- 
book, by  an  Old  Hunter,  comes  from  the  press  of  Lee  & 
Shepard.  For  the  practical  use  of  those  who  are  about 
to  camp  out  it  will  prove  invaluable. 

The  annual  announcement  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  University  of  California  is  received.  It  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to  the  Recorder 
of  the  University,  Berkeley,  California. 

The  North  American  Review  has  issued  an  elegantly 
illustrated  book  on  the  Bartholdi  statue.  The  statue  is 
described  by  the  sculptor  himself,  who  tells  of  the  trials 
of  the  work,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pedestal  fund. 

Lippincotfs  for  August  maintains  its  usual  high  charac- 
ter. Edmund  Kirke  closes  his  papers  on  "  The  Pioneers 
of  the  Southwest,"  Margaret  Vandegrift  introduces  a 
beneficent  ghost  as  a  novelty  in  a  story,  and  the  rest  of 
the  matter  is  up  to  the  standard.    Price  25  cents. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  August  has  a  number  of 
timely  papers  on  Grant.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
Pacific  summer  sketches,  and  the  poetry  is  above  the 
average.  Following  is  the  table  of  contents :  "  Force," 
E.  R.  Sill;  "  La  Santa  Indita,"  Louise  Palmer  Heaven; 
"  Early  Horticulture  in  California,"  Charles  Howard 
Shinn;  "In  the  Summer-House,"  Harriet  D.  Palmer; 
"  Battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge," 
J.  W.  A.  Wright;  "The  Hermit  of  Sawmill  Mountain," 
Sol.  Sheridan;  "The  Bent  of  International  Intercourse," 
J.  D.  Phelan ;  "  For  a  Preface ;  "  "  August  in  the  Sierra," 
Paul  Meredith;  "The  Metric  System,"  John  Le  Conte; 
"O  Eager  Heart,"  Marcia  U.  Crane;  "A  Hilo  Planta- 
tion," E.  C.  S. ;  "Roses  in  California,"  I.  C.  Winton; 
"Reminiscences  of  General  Grant;"  "The  Picture  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  Laura  M.  Marquand;  paper 
VIII  of  "The  Building  of  a  State,"  Edgar  J.  Lion; 
"Accomplished  Gentlemen,"  and  the  regular  depart- 
ments. Price  35  cents.    For  sale  by  the  newsdealers. 


Will  Carleton  has  a  volume  of  "City  Ballads"  in  the 
Harpers'  press. 

Miss  Annie  Lauren  Dawes,  daughter  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  has  written  How  We  Are  Governed 
as  a  text-book  for  the  young. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  passing  the  summer  at  Old 
Orchard,  Massachusetts,  with  his  family.  Miss  Blanche 
Willis  Howard,  the  author  of  One  Summer,  and  Guenn, 
is  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  will  give  his  "  Impressions 
of  the  South  "  in  the  September  Harper's.  In  the  same 
number  there  will  be  a  history  of  "The  House  of  Mur- 
ray," the  famous  London  publisher. 

It  was  urged  recently  that  prolific  " authoresses" — to 
use  an  objectionable  word — are  seldom  or  never  prolific 
mothers.  If  so,  the  late  Mrs.  Metta  Victoria  Victor — the 
mother  of  nine  children  and  author  of  nineteen  novels, 
more  or  less — was  an  exceptional  woman. 

There  is  complaint  that  there  is  no  good  biography  of 
our  great  statesmen.  Biographers  seem  to  consider  it 
their  first  duty  to  make  gods  of  their  heroes,  and  it  is  very 
well  known  that  our  heroes  were  men  who  sometimes 
made  mistakes.  Let  us  know  about  them,  mistakes  and 
all. 

A  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of  New  York  is  a  sturdy, 
athletic  man,  with  a  firm,  springy  tread,  keenly  observant 
look,  genial  smile,  and  strongly  marked  individuality. 
It  is  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  Sun.  Neither  in 
face  nor  figure  does  he  seem  to  be  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  yet  on  the  8th  of  this  month  he  will  be  sixty-six. 

"  Concerning  the  Suppressed  Book,"  is  the  title  of  the 
first  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August. 
In  it  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans  examines  the  Spencer- 
Harrison  correspondence,  which  is  given  in  full — a  cor- 
respondence which  ended  in  destroying  the  new  book  on 
religion  shortly  after  its  issue  by  the  Appletons.  The 
writer  makes  a  strong  showing  for  the  American  side  of 
the  case,  and  gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter 
from  that  presented  in  the  English  papers. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? "  and  who 
shall  say  whether  Admiral  Porter  can  write  a  story 
or  not?  A  number  of  critics — among  them  the  New 
York  Times—  say  that  he  can,  but  the  New  York  Sun 
thus  voices  the  other  side :  "The  printing  of  his  cheap, 


amorphous  compositions  was  a  grievous  waste  of  ink. 
Neither  in  respect  of  substance  or  style  have  these  peurile 
effusions  a  trace  of  merit  to  justify  their  infliction  on  the 
reader.  The  so-called  'adventures'  of  Harry  Mar- 
line would  bankrupt  the  publisher  of  a  dime  novel 
series,  and  the  '  romance '  entitled  Allan  Dare  and 
Robert  le  Diable  produces  on  the  stomach  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  a  concentrated  extract  of  the  Police  Gazette,  dis- 
tilled amid  the  spasms  of  delirium  tremens." 

Another  discovery  in  literary  identity:  A  sensational 
New  York  story  paper  has  a  contributor  named  Karl 
Drury,  the  author  of  such  popular  fictions  as  The  Curse 
of  Chillingdale,  Why  Was  ft?  Mystery  of  the  Little  Attic 
Room,  Married  by  Lraud,  and  other  gorgeous  and  thrilling 
tales.  It  turns  out  that  this  fecund  writer  is  also  the 
author  of  the  society  novels  that  bear  the  aristocratic  name 
of  Edgar  Fawcett.  The  lovers  of  the  musk-scented  society 
tale  have  been  thrown  into  aristocratic  shivers  by  this 
revelation,  but  the  ordinary  man  asks,  "  Why  not? "  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Fawcett,  alias  Mr.  Drury,  write  for  two 
classes  of  society,  as  well  as  the  tradesman  sell  groceries 
or  dry  goods  to  the  same.  So  long  as  he  does  his  work 
honestly,  who  can  say  him  nay?  But  there  are  different 
ways  of  looking  at  the  question. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Although  Washington  has  not  been  considered  specially 
adapted  for  a  summer  resort,  the  Mexican  Editorial  Excur- 
sion, which  has  just  visited  us,  seemed  to  find  it  attract- 
ive in  spite  of  the  heat.  They  were  received  by  the  citi- 
zens, especially  the  newspaper  men,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, and  their  short  visit  was  filled  to  the  brim  with 
receptions  and  sightseeing.  I  suppose  they  had  been 
laboriously  enjoying  themselves  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  everywhere  else,  for  they  looked  pretty  well  bat- 
tered on  their  arrival  here,  and  even  more  so  on  their 
departure.  Senor  Romero,  of  the  Mexican  legation, 
greeted  them  at  the  dep&t,  not  only  with  fluent  Spanish, 
which  must  have  been  welcome  to  their  ears,  but  with 
effusive  embraces,  after  which  the  most  cordial  hand- 
shaking seemed  somewhat  stiff. 

They  were  given  a  general  reception,  at  which  the 
sweets  of  social  intercourse  were  limited  to  everybody 
smiling  at  everybody  else,  like  so  many  Cheshire  cats,  for 
of  the  twenty-four  visitors  only  one  beside  Mr.  Talbot  of 
the  Railway  Age,  who  acts  as  interpreter,  could  speak 
English.  They  all  met,  however,  with  great  cordiality  on 
the  common  ground  of  the  punch-bowl.  The  President 
received  the  excursionists  informally,  and  they  visited 
each  of  the  Cabinet  officials.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
visitors  themselves,  the  banquet,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  was  abandoned,  on 
account  of  General  Grant's  death.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  this  entertainment,  a  portion  of  the 
table  service  having  been  designed  and  manufactured  by 
the  Trenton  Pottery  Works,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  special  novelty  was  the  bills  of  fare,  which  were 
square  plates  of  the  thinnest  and  finest  china,  having 
printed  on  their  irregular  turned-up  edges  the  menu  in 
Spanish,  and  an  inscription  in  that  language,  stating  to 
whom  the  banquet  was  given,  the  American  and  Mexican 
flags,  and  a  picture'of  Willard's  Hotel,  which  was  not  par- 
ticularly decorative,  as  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  same  picture  was  repeated  on  the 
saucers  of  the  after-dinner  coffee  cups,  and  these  pieces  of 
china  were  presented  to  the  guests. 

The  half-masted  flags  with  their  deep  borders  of  black, 
and  the  heavy  draperies  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
give  the  city,  in  spite  of  its  bravery  of  summer  green,  a 
somber  and  mournful  appearance.  Nowhere  can  the 
death  of  the  soldier-President  be  more  felt  than  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  so  well  known.  There  are  few  here 
who  do  not  remember  seeing  him  driving  down  the  avenue 
in  an  unpretentious  open  buggy  drawn  by  one  of  the  fast 
trotters  he  loved  to  drive.  The  clerks,  as  they  went  every 
morning  to  work  in  the  departments,  used  often  to  meet 
him  taking  his  morning  walk  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  never  failing  to  return  with  a  simple  military  salute 
the  respectful  greetings  he  received  from  every  one.  As 
they  went  to  their  work  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
they  crowded  round  the  bulletin  boards  to  read  the  notice 
of  his  death.  To  many  the  first  notice  was  given  by  hear- 
ing minute  bells  tolled  out  by  the  big  bell  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church,  which  was  given  to  the  church  by  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  bears  inscribed  upon  it  her  name;  and  many 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  General  and  his  wife  were  present 
at  the  church  the  first  time  the  chimes  were  rung,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1871. 

The  flag  on  the  White  House  was  the  first  to  be  half- 
masted,  and  by  evening  the  twelve  large  columns  in  front 
of  the  house  were  entirely  covered  with  mourning,  with 
heavy  festoons  at  the  top,  and  a  broad  band  of  black  ex- 
tended the  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  house,  look- 
ing startlingly  somber  for  its  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of 
the  walls.  Usually  the  scanty  little  strings  of  black 
which  trail  over  the  public  buildings  when  any  one  dies, 
are  of  flimsy  cambric,  which  the  weather  turns  to  a  sickly 
greenish  brown,  which  smears  the  building,  and  is  but  a 
grotesque  mockery  of  sorrow.  But  for  once  the  govern- 
ment has  forgotten  its  ordinary  thrifty  desire  to  mourn 


cheap.  On  the  Treasury  Building  alone  four  thousand 
yards  of  silk  and  wool  dress  material  are  used,  and  the 
sixty-six  massive  columns  surrounding  the  building  are 
smoothly  covered  for  almost  their  entire  length.  There 
are  no  floating  draperies  to  flap  hideously  in  the  wind,  but 
the  plain  deep  mourning  is  most  striking  in  effect. 

The  fact  that  Secretary  Whitney  ordered  mourning  for 
naval  officers  for  only  thirty  days  has  been  commented 
upon;  but  this  is  said  to  be  the  official  etiquette— six 
month  being  required  for  a  President  dying  in  office,  three 
for  a  Vice  President,  and  thirty  days  for  an  ex-President. 

The  feeling  is  universal  here  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  for  General  Grant  to  lie  buried— not  fr.om  any  local 
sentiment,  but  simply  because  the  nation  pays  him,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  highest  honor  by  burying  him 
at  her  capital.  Either  on  the  shady  green  hills  of  Arling- 
ton, the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  or  among 
the  noted  names  of  Presidents  and  legislators  in  the  Con- 
gressional cemetery,  would  be  a  fitting  place  for  the  old 
soldier  and  President  to  rest ;  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  we  have  a  baseball  ground  which  would  be  quite 
as  appropriate  as  Central  park. 

Quite  a  sensation  is  caused  by  the  impression  conveyed 
by  the  officials  at  the  Treasury  Department  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  are  private  mints  in  operation,  engaged  in 
making  silver  dollars  and  fractional  currency  of  good  sil- 
ver, just  as  fine  and  heavy  as  that  required  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  so  accurately  stamped  and  finished  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regulation  coins. 
The  government  out  of  $24,000,000  of  silver  bullion  makes 
annually  $28,000,000  of  money,  which  is  quite  profit 
enough  to  induce  private  enterprise  to  start  a  money 
manufactory;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  who  ought  to 
know,  that  some  energetic  citizens  have  done  so,  for  they 
say  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  treasury  leaves  only 
an  impossibly  small  sum  for  general  circulation. 

It  created  the  greatest  surprise  here  when  the  mania  for 
investigation  fell  upon  Professor  Hilgard,  a  scientist  who 
has  "taught  his  name  to  half  the  globe."  For  years  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey,  respected  by  every 
one,  not  only  in  this  but  in  foreign  countries.  He  has 
innumerable  tokens  of  the  regard  in  which  he  has  been 
held  in  the  scientific  world;  among  them  a  superb  vase, 
presented  by  the  French  government  in  recognition  of  his 
scientific  labors.  Now  they  say  that  he  has  spent  inju- 
diciously the  money  appropriated  for  the  Coast  Survey, 
paid  salaries  where  no  service  was  performed,  and  allowed 
traveling  expenses  for  the  families  of  those  connected  with 
the  survey.  He  denies  all  these  charges,  and  very  likely 
it  will  end  ars  did  the  investigation  of  Architect  Clark,  of 
the  Capitol,  where  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  the 
charges  had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. 

Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  July  27th. 


CHICAGO'S  PATRON  SAINT. 


Chickagou,  chief  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  his  day,  a  man  of  note  among  the  French  as  well 
as  among  his  own  people,  and  to  have  deserved  the  honor 
in  store  for  him — of  having  a  great  city  named  after  him. 
The  appearance  of  a  chief  of  this  name  in  the  drama  of 
colonial  events  possesses  a  historical  interest  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  it  traces  the  European  record 
of  its  name  back  for  at  least  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  presuming  Chickagou  to  have  been  a  man  of 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  upon  his  embassy  to 
Perier,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1730. 

Among  the  incidents  of  Chickagou's  life,  as  narrated  by 
the  historians  of  the  colony,  are  the  particulars  of  a  visit 
he  once  made  to  Paris.  In  that  city  he  was  received  with 
much  consideration  by  the  court  and  the  nobility.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  wife  of  the  Regent,  presented  him  at 
Versailles  with  a  magnificent  snuff-box  (snuffing  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days)  which  Chickagou  ever  afterward 
carefully  preserved  in  a  purse,  and  which  no  offer  made 
to  him  could  induce  him  to  part  with. 

When  Chickagou  returned  to  his  people,  the  descriptions 
that  he  gave  of  Paris,  and  of  the  French  and  their  customs, 
seemed  to  them  incredible.  They  declared  that  he  had 
been  paid  by  the  French  to  tell  them  his  improbable 
story;  but  if  he  really  saw  what  he  described,  then,  said 
they,  he  had  been  deceived  and  a  charm  was  put  upon 
him  to  delude  his  vision. 

"  When  he  said  that  in  Paris  were  to  be  seen  six  or  seven 
cabins,  piled  one  on  top  of  another,"  says  our  missionary, 
"  and  that  they  are  as  high  as  the  highest  trees ;  that  there 
were  as  many  men  in  the  streets  as  blades  of  grass  in  the 
fields;  that  people  went  about  in  the  streets  in  leather- 
houses,  painted  and  gilded ;  that  there  were  long  cabins 
there  wherein  jugglers  replaced  eyes,  arms,  legs  and  teeth 
for  those  who  lacked  them,  without  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  being  perceptible,  these  good 
people  remained  at  first  astonished  and  then  ended  by 
laughing  as  him  as  a  visionary.  '  What,  then,  will  you 
think,'  replied  Chickagou,  '  if  I  should  add  that  I  saw  at 
the  fair,  little  creatures  not  larger  thah  your  arm,  who 
danced,  sang  and  spoke  like  perfect  men?' " 

They  stoutly  maintained  that  a  spell  had  been  put  on 
their  chief;  and  indeed,  as  we  are  told,  Chickagou,  when 
he  became  old,  and  began  to  fall  into  second  childhood, 
took  this  view  of  the  matter  himself.  Recalling  the  won- 
ders he  had  witnessed,  they  seemed  to  him  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  finally  agreed  with  the  other  Indians,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  true  and  that  the  French,  in 
fact,  had  bewitched  him.— Current. 


Bartholdi  is  expected  in  New  York  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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GRAZING_RANGES. 

Land  Department  i 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  V 
July  31st,  1885.  ) 
Hereafter  land  belonging  to  the  C.  P.  R.  R. 
Co.  in  Nevada  will  be  sold  only  in  grazing 
ranges.    The  grant  has  been  divided  into  ranges 
as  set  forth  below.     Ranges  will  be  sold  or 
leased  to  stock-men  on  easy  terms.  Attention 
of  stock-men  in  Texas  and  Wyoming  is  respect- 
fully called  to  these  ranges,  and  the  liberal 
terms  upon  which  they  may  be  secured. 

Description  of  Lands. 

No.  1,  Washoe  Lake  Range,  near  Reno.  Wa- 
ter:  Washoe  Lake,  Steamboat  Springs,  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  Truckee  River. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

15  18,  19 

16  18,  19,  20,  21 

17  18,  19,  20,  21 

18  18,  19,  20,  21 

19  18,  19,  20 

100,000  acres.  • 
No.  2,  Peavine  Range,  near  Reno.  Water: 

Silver  Lake,  several  creeks,  and  four  springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

20  ■  18,  19,  20 

21  18,  19,  20 

22  18,  19,  20 

100,000  acres. 
No.  3,  Pyramid  Lake  Range,  near  Wadsworth. 

Water  :  Truckee  River,  Pyramid  Lake,  numerous 

springs. ' 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

19  21,  22,  23,  24 

20  21,  22,  23,  24 

21  21,  22,  23,  24 

22  21,  22,  23,  24 

23  21,  22,  23,  24 

24  23,  24 

25  •■  24 

150,000  acres. 

No.  4,  Fort  Churchill  Range,  near  Dayton. 
Water:  Carson  River  and  springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

16  22,  23 

17  22,  23,  24 

18  22,  23,  24 

60,000  acres. 
No.  5,  Hot  Springs  Valley  Range,  near  Wads- 
worth.    Water:  Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

21  25,  26 

22  25,  26 

23.  25,  26 

24  25,  26 

25  25,  26 

26  25,  26 

100,000  acres. 

No.  6,  Big  Bend  Range,  near  Wadsworth. 
Water:  Carson  River,  and  2  or  3  good  springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

17  25,  26 

18  25,  26 

19  25,  26 

20  25,  26 

75,000  acres. 

No.  7,  Humboldt  and  Carson  Sink  Range. 
Water:  Carson  River,  Humboldt  Slough  and 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

18  27 

19  27,  28 

20  27,  28,  29 

xi  27,  28,  29,  '30 

22  27,  28,  29,  30 

130,000  acres. 
No.  8,  Humboldt  Lake  Range,  near  Brown's 
and  Lovelock's.    Water:  Humboldt  Lake  and 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

23  27,  28,  29,  30 

24  27,  28,  29,  30 

25  27,  28,  29,  30 

26  27,  28,  29,  30 

27  27,  28,  29,  30 

175,000  acres. 

No.  9,  Humboldt  Meadows  Range,  near  Love- 
lock's and  Humboldt  Lake.   Water:  Humboldt 
River  and  Lake,  and  Sink  of  the  Carson. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

21  31 

22  3!>  32 

23  3«»  32.  33 

24  31.  32.  33.  34 

25  3«.  32,  33.  34 

2b  31,  32,  33.  34.  35 

27  3'.  32.  33.  34,  35 

175,000  acres. 
No.  10,  Star  Range,  near  Oreana,  Ryepatch, 
Mill  City,  and  Humboldt  House.  Water  :  Hum- 
boldt River,  8  Creeks  and  numerous  Springs, 
affording  water  for  irrigating  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

28  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

29  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

30  29,  30,  31.  32,  33,  34,  35.  3<>.  37 

31  3°.  3'.  32,  33.  34.  35,  3°.  37.  3« 

32  3°,  3'.  32,  33.  34.  35.  36,  37,  3» 

33  3°,  3',  32.  33,  34,  35,  3°,  37,  3» 

34  3°,  3'.  32,  33.  34.  35.  3b,  37,  3« 

35   37,  38 

600,000  acres. 
No.  11,  Rose  Creek  Valley  Range,  near  Rose 
Creek  Station.    Water:  Humboldt  River,  Rose 
Creek,  and  several  large  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

35  3',  32,  33,  34,  3S,  36 

36  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

37   33,  34,  35.  3& 

38  34.  35,  36 

39  36 

150,000  acres. 
No.  12,  Paradise  Valley  Range,  near  Winne- 
mucca.    Water:  Little  Humboldt,  and  various 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

36  37,  38,  39,  4° 

37  37,  38,  39.  4° 

38  37,  38,  39,  40 

39    37,  38,  39,  40 

40  38,  39 

160,000  acres. 


No.  13,  Clover  Vallev  Range,  near  Iron  Point. 
Water:  Kelley's,  Clover,  and  Evans  Creeks,  and 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

3°  4',  42.  43,  44 

37  41.  42,  43.  44 

38  41,  42,  43.  44 

39  4'.  42,  43,  44 

120,000  acres. 

No.  14,  Reese  River  Range,  near  Golconda 
and  Battle  Mountain,  within  the  artesian  well 
belt.  Water:  Humboldt  and  Reese  Rivers, 
Rock  and  Trout  Creeks,  and  numerous  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

29   43.  44 

3°  42.  43.  44 

3>  4'.  42,  43,  44 

32  40,  41,  42,  43,  44 

33    39.  40,  4 >,  42,  43.  44 

34    39,  40,  4',  42,  43,  44 

35  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44 

330,000  acres. 
No.  15,  Battle  Mountain  Range,  near  Battle 
Mountain  and   Argenta.     Water:  Humboldt 
River,  Rock  Creek,  and  numerous  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

29  45,  46.  47 

3°  45.  46,  47 

31  45.  46,  47 

32  45.  46,  47 

33  45.  46.  47 

34  45.  40,  47 

35  45,  46,  47 

3°  45,  46,  47 

220,000  acres. 

No.  16,  Shoshone  Range,  near  lieowawc.  Wa- 
ter:  Humboldt  River,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
numerous  Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

28  47,  48,  49.  50 

29  47,  48,  49,  50 

30  47,  48,  49,  50 

3'  47,  48,  49,  50 

32  47,  48,  49,  50 

33  47,  48,  49,  50 

34  47,  48,  49,  50 

35  47,  48,  49.  5° 

36  5i,  52 

250,000  acres. 

No.  17,  Palisade  Range,  near  Palisade.  Wa- 
ter: Humboldt  River,  Bine  Creek,  and  several 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

28  51,  52 

29  5',  52,  53 

3°  5'.  52,  53 

3i  51,  52,  53 

32  5",  52,  53 

120,000  acres. 

No.  18,  Maggie  Creek  Range,  near  Carlin. 
Water:  Humboldt  River,  Maggie  Creek,  and 
several  Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 
33  50,  5',  52,  53 

34  50,  5",  52 

35  5°,  5i,  52 

36  51,  52 

100,000  acres. 

No.  19,  South  Humboldt  Range,  nearMoleen. 
Water:  Humboldt  and  South  Humboldt  Rivers, 
Smith  Creek  and  various  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

29  54 

3°  54,  55 

31  54,  55,  56 

32  54,  55,  56 

33  54,  55,  56 

1 10,000  acres. 

No.  20,  Susie  Creek  Range,  near  Elko.  Wa- 
ter: Humboldt  River  and  Susie  Creel  . 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

34  53.  54,  55,  56 

35  53,  54,  55,  5° 

36  53,  54,  55 

37  53,  54,  55 

38  54,  55 

150,000  acres. 

No.  21,  North  Fork  Range,  near  Halleck. 
Water:  Humboldt  River  and  Big  Creek;  also, 
North  Fork  of  Humboldt  River. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

36  55,  56;  57,  58 

37  55,  56,  57 

38  56,  57 

39   56,  57 

90,000  acres. 

No.  22,  Halleck  Range,  near  Halleck.  Wa- 
ter:  Humboldt  River,  Lamoille  and  Boulder 
Creeks,  and  numerous  Springs. 
Townships  North.                       Ranges  East. 
3'  57 

32  57,  58 

33  57,  58 

34  57,  58,  59 

35  57.  58,  59 

36  59,  60 

125,000  acres. 
No.  23.  Ruby  Valley  Range,  near  Camp  Hal- 
leck.    Water:  Franklin  River,  and  numerous 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

32  59 

33  59,  00 

34  60 

35  60 

30,000  acres. 

No.  24,  Mary's  River  Range,  near  Dccth.  Wa- 
ter: Mary's  River,  tributaries,  and  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

37  58,  59,  60 

38  58,  59,  60 

39  58,  59,  60 

40  58,  59,  60 

41  59,  00 

100,000  acres. 

No.  25,  Bishop  Creek  Range,  near  Bishop  Sta- 
tion. Water:  Bishop  and  Tabcr  Creeks,  and 
tributaries. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

38  60,  61,  62 

39  60,  61,  62 

40  •.  60,  61 ,  62 

41  60,  61,  62 

88,000  acres. 
No.  26,  Independence  Valley   Range,  near 
Wells.    Water:  Bishop  Creek,  tributaries,  and 


various  Springs ;  also,  Snow  Water  Lake. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

34  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

35  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

3°  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

37  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

38  62,  63,  64,  65 

39  62,  63 

220,000  acres. 

No.  27,  Goshute  Valley  Range,  near  Toano. 
Water:  Scpjawand  l'ierce  Creeks,  and  numerous 
Springs. 

Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

I  34  65,  66,  67 

35  65,  66,  67 

I  3°  65,  66,  67 

37  65.  66,  67 

38  65,  66,  67 

130,000  acres. 
No.  28,  Thousand  Spring  Valley  Range,  near 
Tacoma.     Water:   Passage  Creek,  Thousand 
Spring  Creek,  and  a  Thousand  Springs. 
Townships  North.  Ranges  East. 

34  68 

35    68,  69,  70 

30  68,  69,  70 

37  68,  69,  70 

38  68,  69,  70 

39  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 

40  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 

41  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 

42  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 

43   68,  69,  70 

420,000  acres. 
Apply  to,  or  address, 

WILLIAM  ||.  nil  I  s 
Land  Agtnt  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Corner  Fourth  and  Townscnd  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

KKOAD  UAIUE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boat*;  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
apiveatSan  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Krancisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Krancisco. 

WEEK 
DA  VS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

8.00  a.  m. 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.4^  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6. 10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Scbastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri-  gs;  at  Ciairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  ■  ity,  and  the  Geyser*. 

KXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.t  5  p.  in..  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  in.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.t  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3t3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m-»  I*55  P-  m,»  4-°5  P«  m-< 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.t  10.05  a-  m*»  12.40  P-  ni., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

7\  <0  I1 M  .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
es •  ington  \  treet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point*. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
pr\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  *<-s  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES.  General  Manager. 
*  PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJCOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 
O  {~\  A.  M.i  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo« 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
*T)         f~\    P.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
■'iOU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
^75     o  (~\    P-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<H»  rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
SPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
CD  f  \ /~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.w  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$'A  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescjadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  A  LA. MFD  A  : 

86.OO,    86.30,    87.00,    7.30,    8.OO,  8.3O,  Q. OO,  9.3O,    IO. OO, 

10.30,  11.00,  it. 30  A.  M.  I112.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  »*-45  B.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
a.oo,  9-30, 10.00,  10.30, Hi  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  12.00,  12.30, 
lit. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2. jo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P«  M . 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM  EDA— 85.16,  85  46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  Hi  1. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  t.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16,  10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

8Sundav!i  excepted.    1J  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Ttansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

TUIC  DADED  Mav  bc  foun<i  °"  fiIe  »l  0Z0  P. 
I  lllO  _r  ArLli  ROWELL  ft  CO/S  Newipapei 
Advertising  Burc.iii,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LKAVK,  AND  ARK  Dl'K  TO  ARR1VK  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LKAVK 
FOR 


88. 00  a. 

8.00  a. 
(4.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30a. 
'3-3°P- 

8.00a. 

4.00  p. 
15.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3  o°P- 

7  00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8.00  a. 

7.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
(4.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
3,io.oo  a. 

3  00  p. 

8.00  a. 
19.30  a. 
J3.30  p. 
'9.30  a. 


From  April  ().  188S. 


1 .  Byron  

.  .Calistoga  and  Napa  

..Colfax  ""!!!!'. 

..Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  .Gall  via  Martinez  

. .  lone  via  Livcrmorc  

..Knight's  Landing  

. .  I.ivermorc  and  Plcasanton. . . . 

. .  Martinez  

. .  Milton  

\  Moiave,  Denting,  I  Express.. 
1  Kl  Paso  anil  East  I  Emigrant. 

..Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  j  Express  

i      *•       "      M    1  Emigrant  . . 

. .  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

..Sacramento,  via  I.ivermorc . . . 

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livcrmore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

M  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKRIVK 
FROM 


.  .  3.6 .  IO  p  . 

.  1 10. 10  a. 
. . .6.10  p. 

...5.40P. 
...6.40  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 

...S-4°p- 
,.  .IO.IO  B. 
..  JR. 40  a. 

 6.10  p. 

...17.10  p. 
. . .  10.40  a. 

 6.10  a. 

....3.40  p. 
...II.  to  ft. 

....9.40a. 
....5.40  p. 
....5.40P. 
....6.40  p. 

. . . « 1 . 10  a. 
. ..10.10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
. . .'3-40  p. 
...|3<40  p. 
....9.40a. 
....5. 40  p. 
...t7.iop. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

..  .t7.1op. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAM  FHAM  ISCO"  I»ally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND-*6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  it  00,  11  30,  13.00,  la. 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5. 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  °I3.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— «6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  •7.30,  *8, 
•8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)— •9.30,  6.30,  tit, 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  ti2. 
t.oo,  tt.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

TO  BERKELEY— •6.00,  '630,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  t9-3o,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  tit. 30,  12.00,  1.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.1 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6. 00, '6.30, 7  00, '7.30,  t8.< 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  3.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4*! 
5-00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6>30,  7.00. 

To  "SAX  FRAHCISCO"  Pally. 


8.30, 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE-«6.33.  '6.53.  •7.23,  "7.53, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  •4.23,  •4.53,  *5.23,  '5.53, 

*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°. 

FROM   FRUIT  VALE 
to. 45.  tj-15.  *3-iS- 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND-*5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.  3.00,  3.30,  4.00, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  »6  07, 
7.07.  7'37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  io-37. 
11.37,  12.07,  12  37.  1-07.  i-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37 
4.37.  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06.  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 1 5. 22,  15.52,  f6.32,  6.52, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.33,  9-53,  tlO.33,  IO.53,  tlI-32, 
tl3.33,  13.53,  tl'33,  1.53,  3.53,  3.33,  3.53,  4.23, 
5-33,  5.53,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  ts-45,  t6.is,  6.45, 

7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  to-iS.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  11-15. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  5-15.  S-45.  6->5. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.t5,  6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  t9-i5.  9-45.  i°-45.  ti2.4S.  «.4Sl  '-45. 

4.45,  (5.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  '7-15-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 1 5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 

•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


•8.23, 
•6.33, 


(via  Alamkda) — '5.15,  '5.45, 


7.00, 
11-30, 
1  4.30. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.  4  07, 

I.  06. 
17.33, 

II.  53, 
4-5*. 

K*S. 
'i  45. 
6.45. 

t7..'s. 
3-45 


A.  v  low  \  i 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  i.<  'Itv 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION, 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townscnd 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Krancisco. 


LKAVK 
S.  F. 

(  ..IIIIIK  IX  lliu    Mil)    1  1  . 

1880. 

ARRIVR 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . .  . 
10.40  a  

....    6.40  a 
....  «8.ioa 

tt.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.35  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  .... 
tn.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o3  a 
....  '3.36  P 
....    t4  59  p 
....     6.00  p 
....  t7-5op 
....  t8.i5p 

8.30  a  | 

....     9.03  a 

10.40  a  .... 
•3.30  p.... 
4.25  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....  •  10.03  a 
....  *3.36P 

  6.00  p 

....  tB.isp 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....1 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
1    Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

(  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
1    Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola). 
\        and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

17.50"  ••••1 

I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
t     (Sunday  Excursion.)  f 

....  t8.55P 

10.40  a ....  1 
•3-30  P  •••■1 

j  Hollistcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  } 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.00  p 

■0.40  a  ....  I 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.00  p 

•  Sundays  excepted ;   ISundays  only  ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  tTheater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  011  |>a<  ilii   Standard  l  ime,  furnished  by 

 Randolph  g  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  'Train,  except  PKSCADKRO Itagel  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conc.hfss  Strings  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 

rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 

cadero;  also  to  Gilroy ,  Par.iiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXI  1  BSIOH  TICKETS 

_     „     ,  1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  rl|urn  Mn)e  d/y 

For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  J  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickbt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street. 
Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  stree 
Gmnd  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent 

H.  K.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Paaicngcr  and  Ticket  Agt. 


1G 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT   OF  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  hai  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


WW.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES  1 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovbkn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  &"LEVINSON, 

129  and  131  Kearny  Street. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HONTAUHE  A  CO., 

311,  313,  31s  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


J 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

D.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

Pioneer  Steam  Power  Carpet  Beating  Ma- 
chine!), 353  A  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5th, 


ICHI  BAN 


GRAND  OPENING 


•OF- 


THE  NEW  STORE 

618  MARKET  ST. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

15  and  17  POST  ST. 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple. 
 ON  


MONDAY,  JUT 


5TH 


NEW  STORE,  NEW  GOODS. 


Telephone  Call  3040. 


San  Francisco. 


These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
bat  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


BARNARD'S  college! 

40  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  WC  offer  with  thost  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


Ol'K  COLLEGE  EJSDCUBR, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study.  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course,  Send 
for  A  COPV. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


CLOTHING 

DAMAGE  I)   BY  WATER, 

SOLD  AT_ANY  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 

D  A  M  AGED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50CJNJHE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    314,    KEARNY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER. 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Hush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  mo  other. 


t-iT  FOB    THE  FINEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "Z"r™ 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  s'ock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 


JOE  POH El M, tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 

other  tailor  in  the  city.    Sec  these  : 

ELEGANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  '  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street,  734  Market  Street,  and  I  1 10  A  I  la  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  doth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  Sa  n  Francisco. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

1120    MARKET  STREET. 

These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS& FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  XJnliiniteci  "Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

H.  W.  BACH  ELDER,  MANAGER, 

1120  Market  Street,  bet.  Mason  an<l  Taylor. 


STORAGE. 


The  untie  reigned  having  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  the  Storage 
Business  ui  the  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

Will  continue  the  Maine  as  before.     Furniture,  Pianos.  Paintings,  and 

oilier  goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.    Advances  made, 
Office  and  Storerooms  So.  7  35  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  blTONT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


Fifty  years  before  I  THE  POPULAR  A..  X.. 

the  Public. 

The  beat  Piano  made.    HARRINGTON   PIANO  RAUpnnrTO  pn 

A.  L.  Bancroft k  Co.  Wu  ■  ■  ||  A  A   and   DANLKUr  I  &  UU 

s."'r,":S::.8c;i.  rlANUo  the  Chicago  cottace  organ.  I 


Knabe 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  „•  Market  Street,  for.  Spear,  San  I 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoKom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  t'HILDREN,  2112 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  bouse.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOK.ES,  Proprietress. 

MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teach- 
ing, at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  street,  near  Webster. 
California  street  cars. 


DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

Ha  111  ma  111  llatliN,  11  IMipont  M. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloek 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  ha.*  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perfect  A  bath  and  doael 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooniN  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridor*.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  lis  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way.  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Folus,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  67  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


THE  RENOWNED  CEYSERS. 


The  ltoads  to  the  Vk'orld-lamcd  California 
«.<■>  sei-s  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


Xcur  Cotlatfos  ati<l  Ample  Hotel  and  Rath- 
lug  Ai*4'omiiio<lailoiiN  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Kepose  to  the  YI*Uor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists*  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 

 ¥  

THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.   1104   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  ami  papered 
tli  roll  irliout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  38  7  Market  street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  '  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT.  I 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class i  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sU.    Store  always  open. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  the  student  of  current 
history,  as  chronicled  in  the  morning  papers,  does  not 
learn  of  some  accident  to  the  unsuspecting  wayfarer  from 
the  unlooked-for  descent  of  the  lurking  flower-pot.  The 
love  of  flowers  is  doubtless  a  refining  and  humanizing  sen- 
timent, and  one  essentially  feminine.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  carry  devotion  to  extremes,  and  the  fourth-story 
window  of  a  boarding-house  may  be  safely  regarded  as  an 
extreme.  I  mean  safely  from  a  logical  point  of  view; 
practically,  no  one  can  safely  regard  from  below  a  fourth- 
story  window  that  contains  a  flower-pot.  The  maid  or 
matron  whose  affection  for  the  fragile  children  of  the  field 
and  the  florist  takes  the  form  of  window-gardening,  loves 
not  wisely  but  too  well. 

This  is  true  to  a  great  extent  even  when  the  occupation 
is  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  window.  But  here  the 
soiled  and  sodden  carpets,  the  uncanny  creeping  things 
and  flies,  the  general  moldiness  and  sloppiness,  are  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  horticulturist  alone,  or  at  most  are 
a  legitimate  cause  of  war  with  landlady  and  chamber- 
maid. But  once  let  the  embellishment  extend  to  the 
outside  of  the  window,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic are  involved.   __ 

As  an  offering  to  beauty,  what  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  blushing,  fragrant  flower.  But  when  the  offering 
comes  in  a  crock  of  leaf-mold  from  a  third-story  window 
and  lights  on  Beauty's  new  spring  bonnet,  it  is  open  to 
objections,  and  can  be  suitably  acknowledged  only  by 
the  conventional  "This  is  too  much,"  as,  indeed,  it  is. 
A  "stove-pipe  hat"  may  be  very  "  swell,"  but  the  same 
article  with  the  middle  word  knocked  out  of  it  by  a  me- 
teoric flower-pot  is  quite  another  thing.  There's  nothing 
swell  in  a  stove  hat  except  the  uneasy  head  that  wears  a 
crown  with  a  bump  on  it. 


But  the  physical  effects  of  indulging  in  this  pernicious 
practice  is  as  nothing  to  the  moral  and  mental  wreck 
and  ruin  it  may  work.  A  shelf  of  plant-bearing  pottery 
arriving  unexpectedly  from  above,  may  so  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  peripatetic  philosopher  as  to  deprive  the 
world  of  some  valuable  discovery  in  science  or  finance. 
And  the  moral  aspect  is  still  worse.  The  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  may  be  provided  against  if  lowering 
clouds  give  timely  warning;  but  the  opening  of  the  win 
dows  of  an  upper  flat,  and  the  descent  therefrom  of  a  del 
uge  of  mud,  moisture,  sticks  and  stoneware  upon  the 
wayfaring  head,  "  when  heaven  is  all  tranquillity,  is 
enough  to  startle  the  most  zealous  convert  of  Moody  or 
St.  John  into  profanity  or  the  nearest  saloon.    "One  by 


one  the  roses  fall  "  is  sweetly  sad,  but  when  they  bring  the 
rose-bush  with  them,  thorns  and  all,  few  can  "come  up 
to  the  scratch  "  without  swearing. 


The  current  of  life— nay,  of  many  lives — may  be  turned 
by  the  reckless  window-gardener.  A  sudden  shower  of 
liquid  guano  descending  upon  the  fine  linen  of  Adolphus, 
may  so  interfere  with  the  less  obtrusive  patchouli  or  milli- 
fleurs  as  to  cause  an  unavoidable  postponement  of  the 
intended  visit  to  Angelina— Angelina  who  may,  per- 
chance, that  very  evening  promise  to  the  present  Clar- 
ence the  hand  which  might  have  blessed  the  absent 
Adolphus,  but  for  the  vengeful  watering-pot  fraught  with 
fate  and  fertilizers. 

Even  though  the  cynic  may  contend  that  the  fumigated 
and  deodorized  Adolphus  may  thank  an  overruling 
watering-pot  for  a  miraculous  escape,  yet  is  there  the 
unluckily  lucky  Clarence  to  be  thought  of.  The  window- 
gardener  must  have  her  victim. 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  evil  be  met  and  dealt  with? 
Shall  the  lowly  carrier  of  concealed  weapons  be  arrested, 
while  high-placed  window-eardeners  are  free  to  use  their 
lofty  station  as  a  coign  of  vantage,  whence  to  launch  the 
slippery  and  insinuating  trowel,  and  to  send  down  flower- 
pots alike  upon  the  just  and  unjust? 


Anglomania  of  a  very  pronounced  and  malignant  type 
is  raging  among  the  curates  and  younger  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  America.  The  miserable  victims 
are  now  writhing  in  agony  over  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  speak  of  the  "  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Sinjin."  The  authors  of  the  new  version  should 
have  considered  this  when  they  were  tinkering  at  St. 
John's  narrative.  

"  Oliver  Doud  Byron  is  worth  $250,000."  Though  I 
find  this  statement  in  a  reliable  journal,  I  shall  accept  it 
with  a  mental  reservation  till  I  know  who  is  the  appraiser. 
It  is  a  principle  in  trade  that  the  value  of  an  article  is 
what  it  will  bring  in  the  market.  From  "  what  I  know 
about  men,"  I  can  not  believe  that  the  application  of  this 
test  would  verify  the  above  statement.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  valuation  refers  to  the  property  owned  by  Mr.  Byron. 
In  that  case,  while  the  item  remains  in  its  present  am- 
biguous form,  it  would  be  only  polite  to  raise  the  estimate 
to,  say,  $250,000.50.   

The  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  of  the  postal  department 
for  the  quarter  ending  in  March  last,  amounted  to 
$800,000.  The  General  Postoffice  department  attributes 
this  falling  off,  not  to  the  last  change  in  postal  rates,  but 
to  "economy  and  hard  times."  That  is  all  the  unob- 
servant P.  O.  D.  knows  about  it.  As  usual,  the  Pacific 
coast  can  supply  reliable  information.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Sharon  divorce  case.  The  "  Dear  Wife  " 
and  other  committal  notes  and  billets-doux  have  con- 
veyed a  wide-spread  warning.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
frequent  epistles  of  lovers  arc  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  postal  department,  and  while  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  possible  consequences  was  at  its  height  there  was  a 
natural  epistolary  reticence  observed  by  fond  young  men 
and  gay  old  widowers.  This  may  afford  a  basis  for  a  very 
interesting  statistical  item.  The  discrepancy  named 
above  may  be  safely  set  down  as  about  the  amount 
derived  from  love-letters  by  the  postal  service,  in  ordinary 
years.   

At  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  New  York,  Myra 
Goodwin  has  been  creating  some  excitement  by  launch- 
ing herself  from  the  flies  and  absolutely  sliding  down  a 
steep  incline  to  the  stage.  The  feat,  though  doubtless  a 
dangerous  one,  must  be  easy;  and  if  Miss  Myra  achieve 
sufficient  notoriety  by  the  |>erformance  to  arouse  the  envy 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  stage,  she  will  doubt- 
less find  it  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  maxim,  "  Facilis 
est  descensus  A  term."   

In  the  breach  of  promise  case  of  Griffin  vs.  Hoover, 


on  trial  at  Stockton,  the  young  lady  stated  in  one  of  her 
letters  that  "she  would  rather  marry  a  yellow  dog  than 
the  defendant."  That  should  have  no  weight  with  a  fair- 
minded  jury.  There's  many  a  man  that  a  woman  would 
be  glad  to  trade  off  for  a  yellow  dog,  "and  then  kill  the 
dog";  but,  all  the  same,  she  isn't  going  to  let  such  a 
poor  coot  back  out  of  his  bargain.  Beside,  yellow  dogs 
may  be  scarce  around  Stockton,  and  their  owners,  it  may 
be,  would  ask  too  much  "  boot "  in  such  a  trade. 


Rose  Elizabeth  has  refused  to  let  her  picture  appear  in 
her  book.  This  sensible  precaution  will  give  her  one 
more  chance  for  successfully  denying  its  authorship,  after 
her  brother's  lease  of  the  White  House  expires  and  the 
book  has  to  stand  solely  on  its  merits. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  genius  of  George  Alfred 
Townsend  is  hardly  appreciated  (except  by  George  Alfred 
Townsend)  in  this  ungrateful  republic.  The  following 
extract  from  his  special  report  of  the  Grant  funeral  evinces 
a  dreamy  depth  of  pathos  not  usually  attributed  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent : 

The  President  of  the  country  himself,  with  all  his  Cabinet,  was 
sleeping  quietly  where  Grant's  quiet  figure  has  been  seen  within 
a  very  few  months,  taking  his  glass  of  ale  at  the  bar. 

The  term  "quiet  figure"  has  been  extensively  adopted 
by  the  reporters  as  a  happy  euphemism  for  "  corpse,"  a/id 
the  picture  here  presented  of  the  quiet  figure  taking  a 
glass  of  ale  at  the  bar  is  as  striking  as  it  is  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  startling. 

"  Grant's  //^wi?  has  been  seen  taking  his  (Grant's)  glass 
of  ale  at  the  bar."  If  this  means  anything,  it  is  that  the 
General's  ale  was  being  surreptitiously  appropriated  by 
his  figure.  This  mystical  disassociation  of  body  and  spirit 
has  in  it  a  lurid  suggestiveness  worthy  of  Bulwer,  and 
almost  unique  in  the  history  of  newspaper  reporting. 

The  idea  thrown  out,  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  sleeping 
"with  all  his  Cabinet,"  is  one  of  such  |>erfect  peace  and 
concord  as  is  eminently  reassuring  to  the  country.  We 
rejoice,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  Cabinet,  that  Cleveland 
does  not  snore — a  fact  which  we  infer  from  the  phrase, 
"■'quietly  sleeping." 

In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  entire  range  of  English 
literature  a  sentence  so  fraught  with  varied  and  useless 
information  can  be  found.  If  George  Alfred's  name  wi  re 
not  quite  so  long,  room  might  yet  be  found  for  it  "  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  fame." 


President  Cleveland  has  contributed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  rebuilding  Buffalo's  burned  Music  Hall. 
This  sounds  like  great  generosity.  But  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent can  afford  to  help  build  a  music  hall  in  Buffalo,  now 
that  he  is  out  of  ear-shot.  When  he  contributes  the  same 
amount  toward  such  an  establishment  in  Washington  city, 
we  can  give  him  credit  for  great  self-sacrifice— unless  he 
wait  till  four  years  from  now. 


There  is  no  use  of  England's  trying  to  compete  with 
America.  Recent  English  papers  have  been  noting  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  Woman's  Rights  party.  But 
no  matter  how  high  fhey  may  rear  the  fabric  of  feminine 
progress,  ours  will  always  tower  above  it ;  for  have  we  not 
crowned  the  edifice  with  a  Belsa-dear? 


Some  journals  will  persist  in  extravagance  of  expression. 
A  recent  number  of  one  of  our  dailies  asserts  that  Sir 
Charles  I  )ilke  is  "  seriously  annoyed  "  by  the  late  scandal  in 
regard  to  his  domestic  relations.  This  is  almost  as  exagger- 
ated as  was  the  grief  of  the  Frenchman  who  was  "  dissatis- 
fied "  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 


The  iron  moldcrs  of  Passaic  Palls  have  formed  a  pro- 
tective union.  The  association  will  be  charitable  in  its 
objects,  among  them  being  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  only  right  to  extend  additional 
honors  to  a  deceased  member  of  this  order.  He  certainly 
advances  one  degree  when  from  a  molder  he  becomes  a 
molderer. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  MAN  JIM. 

Bertha  Ellis  stood  before  the  glass  in  her  room  one 
morning,  tying  on  her  bonnet.  Irrespective  of  the  charm- 
ing picture  it  framed,  it  was  a  very  pretty  glass— a  large 
square  of  French  plate,  clear  as  crystal,  with  a  broad 
bevel  at  the  edge,  and  set  in  polished  prima  vera. 

And  it  was  a  very  pretty  bonnet  (the  fanciful  creation 
of  a  Kearny  street  milliner),  which  had'  arrived  in  a  big 
box  the  night  before,  and  was  now  making  its  first  ac- 
quaintance with  its  mistress  by  daylight.  It  was  a  quaint 
little  affair  of  Normandy  straw,  with  a  decisive  individu- 
ality of  its  own ;  and  it  had  a  soft  satin  facing  around  the 
rront,  a  jaunty  blue  bow  on  the  crown,  and  sprays  of  ab- 
surd blue  morning-glories  that  were  not  so  blue  as  the 
young  girl's  eyes,  and  a  saucy  little  peak  in  the  middle  of 
the  brim  that  suited  the  piquant  face  beneath,  and  long 
ties  of  broad  azure  ribbon,  which  hung  pendant  from  the 
sides. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  bonnet-ties  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  amiable  spirit,  that  they  may  dwell  in  har- 
mony together,  and  permit  their  wearers  to  enjoy  a  sense 
of  peace  and  self-approval.  But  Miss  Bertha's  bonnet 
strings  were  refractory,  and  at  the  opening  of  our  chapter 
she  had  been  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  engaged  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  reduce  them  into  a  state  of  proper  sub- 
mission, and  form  them  into  a  becoming  bow  under  her 
dimpled  chin. 

But  the  ribbons  were  obstinate — limp  where  they  should 
be  stiff,  and  stiff  where  they  should  be  pliable ;  twisting 
at  the  side  of  her  cheek,  and  turning  their  lack-luster  sur- 
face uppermost  as  she  gathered  them  into  loops  in  her 
plump  little  hands;  refusing  to  be  drawn  through  the 
knot,  and  finally  slipping  through,  ends  and  all ;  gathering 
in  lopsided  bows  that  assumed  uncomely  curves  and  left 
pendant  ends  of  absurd  disproportion,  and  altogether 
conducting  themselves  in  anything  but  a  decorous  man- 
ner. 

Although  tears  of  vexation  stood  in  her  eyes,  the  young 
girl  was  not  to  be  discomfited.  By  dint  of  patient  coaxing 
and  pulling  and  pinching  and  smoothing,  and  a  series  of 
little  jerks,  she  at  length  vanquished  the  unruly  strings 
and  settled  them  into  their  proper  places. 

She  surveyed  the  figure  in  the  glass  with  smiling  satis- 
faction, perking  her  small  head  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other,  subjecting  the  bonnet  to  a  searching  and 
critical  inspection,  giving  the  huge  bow  on  the  crown  a 
loving  pat,  bending  the  wiry  stem  until  the  flowers  as- 
sumed a  more  ravishing  aspec,  twitching  the  fringe  of 
fluffy  curls  that  hung  like  a  wicked  little  curtain  over  the 
fair  purity  of  her  forehead,  and  finally  standing  perfectly 
still  and  gazing  steadily  before  her. 

Any  one  who  could  have  looked  upon  the  fair  young 
girl  and  her  smiling  semblance  in  the  mirror,  would  have 
been  ready  to  declare  that  her  whole  soul  was  in  her  bon- 
net. The  thought  came  to  the  girl  herself,  as  she  leaned 
forward  with  parted  lips  and  the  bright  color  won  by  her 
hot  contest  of  the  moment  before  still  lingering  in  her 
cheeks ;  but  she  smiled  back  a  mocking  defiance  at  the 
sober  accusation  of  the  face  in  the  mirror,  and,  with  one 
last  vain  glance  at  her  counterpart,  snatched  up  her  para- 
sol and  gloves  and  ran  quickly  from  the  room. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door  below,  and  on  the 
walk  the  coachman  was  standing — an  ascetic-looking  man 
of  middle  age — secretly  much  elated  over  the  bravery  of 
his  new  olive  suit  and  the  gilt  cockade  in  his  hat.  This 
dignified  subaltern  had  a  convenient  cast  in  his  optical 
organs  which  enabled  him  to  successfully  accomplish  the 
difficult  feat  of  keeping  one  eye  on  the  horses  and  the 
other  on  the  gay  new  bonnet.  He  held  open  the  carriage 
door  while  the  young  lady  stepped  in,  and  then  awaited 
orders. 

"To  the  works,  Aleck,"  said  the  young  lady,  with 
decision. 

The  man  was  inwardly  dismayed,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
pute the  young  girl's  directions.  Queer  taste,  to  be  for- 
ever racing  down  to  that  smutty  building  !  he  soliloquized, 
as  he  mounted  the  box,  wrapped  a  gay  robe  tightly  around 
his  legs,  gathered  the  lines  into  his  hands,  and  sitting  stiff 
and  erect,  to  the  admiration  and  awe  of  all  the  street 
gamins  in  the  neighborhood.  California  girls  were  beyond 
his  comprehension,  fixing  themselves  up  fit  for  a  party,  to 
go  down  to  a  dirty  factory,  where  the  smoke  and  soot  in 
the  air  took  all  the  polish  off  the  mountings  of  the  harness, 
when  there  was  the  park,  with  its  line  of  aristocratic 
riders,  and  Kearny  and  Market  streets,  thronged  with 
people  who  were  all  eyes  for  a  really  stylish  turnout,  and 
paid  due  homage  to  a  handsome  article  of  dress  when 
they  saw  it.  And  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  bon- 
net with  a  sense  of  personal  grievance. 

"Is  Uncle  in?" 

Miss  Bessie  swept  through  the  suit  of  offices,  and  stood 
at  the  superintendent's  desk.  The  occupant,  a  tall  young 
man  with  a  full  blonde  beard  and  a  serious  expression  of 
countenance,  looked  cynically  at  the  radiant  figure,  so  out 
of  all  keeping  with  the  dingy  surroundings. 

9  Copy  right  applied  for. 


"  He  will  not  be  here  until  eleven.  You  know  that  is 
his  regular  hour." 

"  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  remember!  What  shall  I 
do?   It  is  only  half-past  ten." 

She  had  drawn  out  a  small  gold  watch  of  elegant  work- 
manship as  she  spoke,  and  looked  up  at  the  tall  fellow 
with  an  air  of  helpless  appeal ;  but  he  came  to  her  relief 
with  no  suggestion. 

"You  are  very  hospitable.  Won't  you  offer  me  a 
chair?" 

"  Certainly."  He  walked  quietly  across  the  room,  and 
placed  a  chair  beside  her.  But  the  girl  still  remained 
standing. 

"Enforced  courtesy  is  a  little  worse  than  no  courtesy 
at  all,"  she  commented,  and  a  touch  of  bitterness  crept 
into  her  tone.  "  I  will  only  accept  it  if  you  will  make 
amends  by  leaving  your  tiresome  old  books  and  sitting 
down  to  entertain  me." 

"I  am  very  sorry  if  I  was  remiss  in  attention,  Miss 
Bessie.  You  know  I  am  no  drawing-room  gallant,  but 
only  a  plain  working  man.  I  can  not  neglect  my  duty," 
and  he  coolly  resumed  his  place  at  the  desk. 

Moved  by  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge,  she  swept  through 
the  room  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  another  door, 
looking  back  as  if  expecting  him  to  protest  against  her 
action ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  have  observed  her 
movement,  and  was  busily  figuring  with  a  pencil  on  a 
scrap  of  paper.  The  girl  slyly'  opened  the  door  and 
slipped  through,  closing  it  noiselessly  after  her. 

The  door  led  into  the  works.  The  din  and  roar  of 
ponderous  machinery  filled  the  air.  Back  and  forth 
between  heavy  wheels  and  whirling  shafts,  hauling 
great  trucks  or  laden  with  heavy  implements,  scores  of 
men  were  moving,  their  blackened  faces  and  horny  hands 
proclaiming  the  coarse  nature  of  their  toil.  Many  of 
them  cast  admiring  glances  toward  the  lovely  girl,  who 
stood  like  some  radiant  vision  on  the  steps  leading  from 
the  office,  uncertain  whether  to  retreat  or  descend  into 
their  midst.  One,  a  submissive  looking  man  of  middle 
age,  who  had  just  entered  from  a  neighboring  apartment, 
bearing  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  on  his  shoulder,  stopped 
short,  and  stared  at  her  with  deep  yearning  in  his  heart, 
until  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  folly  by  the  sharp  reminder 
of  a  fellow-laborer  who  came  up  behind  him  in  the  nar- 
row passage. 

Miss  Bertha  was  unconscious  of  all  these  things.  Tears 
of  vexation  were  in  her  eyes,  and  she  smarted  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  experience  in  the  office.  He  had  not  so 
much  as  noticed  her  bonnet.  And  why  should  she  care 
for  his  approbation?  What  was  he,  anyhow,  but  a  common 
workman,  who  owed  his  advancement  to  her  uncle's 
kindness.  She  resolved  not  go  back  in  the  office  until 
the  hour  came  for  her  uncle's  arrival,  but  to  stroll  about 
among  the  machinery  and  look  into  the  furnaces,  as  she 
recollected  doing  in  her  childhood,  clinging  to  her  guar- 
dian's hand. 

She  sauntered  along  with  an  easy  and  collected  air,  her 
hidden  spirit  of  defiance  lending  unusual  dignity  to  her 
step  and  a  dangerous  sparkle  to  her  eye.  Those  of  the 
men  upon  whom  she  bestowed  a  careless  nod  or  smile 
were  at  once  exalted  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

She  had  gone  but  a  few  paces  when  her  progress  was 
arrested.  Advancing  along  the  narrow  path  came  the 
man  known  as  Jim,  a  heavy  bar  on  his  shoulder  and  an 
eager  light  in  his  eye.  She  recognized  him  as  soon  as  she 
met  his  glance,  recalling  his  singular  action  at  the  house, 
and  her  heart  softened  at  the  thought  of  the  little  girl  he 
had  lost,  while  a  gentle  light  shone  in  her  face  as  she 
stepped  back  to  make  room  for  him  to  pass. 

A  tall  shaft  at  the  side  had  been  awaiting  its  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  girl  stepped  backward  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  was  sucked  into  the  faint  current  of  air  stirring  about 
the  base  of  the  swiftly  revolving  column,  waved  back  as  if 
repelled,  then  slowly  approached  the  tempter,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  swept  into  the  greedy  vortex. 

James  Ellis  turned  and  saw  the  swirling  fabric,  and  the 
girl's  frantic  movement  to  escape,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  bracing  his  foot  against  a  projecting  point.  The 
mighty  shaft,  wroth  at  the  prospect  of  losing  its  prey, 
strove  to  gather  them  both  into  its  embrace.  They  were 
drawn  close  to  the  shining  steel,  when  the  man  gathered 
all  his  strength  into  one  mighty  effort,  there  was  a  sound 
of  a  thin  fabric  rent  and  torn,  and  the  girl  was  free. 

The  man  who  had  rescued  her  did  not  fare  so  well.  In 
his  struggle  to  save  her  the  loose  blouse  which  he  wore 
approached  too  near  to  the  spinning  column.  He  gave 
a  stout  wrench  to  get  free,  but  the  garment  was  of  sterner 
stuff  than  the  girl's  light  costume,  and  Bertha  Ellis,  lean- 
ing back  sick  and  faint  at  the  knowledge  of  the  terrible 
peril  she  had  escaped,  was  appalled  to  see  that  the  treach- 
erous shaft  had  secured  another  victim. 

Then  it  was  that  her  wild  cry  for  help  rang  out  upon 
the  air.  Robert  Benchley,  the  superintendent,  leaning 
his  elbow  upon  the  desk  after  his  visitor's  unceremoni- 
ous leave,  and  gazing  after  her  with  a  preoccupied  air,  flung 
open  the  door  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant  for  him  to  spring  upon  the 
frame  work  and  throw  off  the  clutch  of  the  gear  that  drove 
the  shaft.  Then  he  leaped  to  the  floor  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  already  surrounded  by  an  excited 
crowd  of  workmen. 

As  Bertha  Ellis  stared,  horror-stricken,  at  the  terrible 


sight  before  her,  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  noise 
throughout  the  huge  building;  the  great  shaft  revolved 
more  slowly,  and  the  bruised  and  mangled  form  oP  what 
the  moment  before  had  been  a  man  of  vigorous  frame, 
was  flung  senseless  at  her  feet. 

San  Francisco  girls  do  not  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood  or 
in  the  presence  of  danger.  The  young  girl  seated  her- 
self for  an  instant  on  a  heavy  casting,  her  face  very  white 
and  her  teeth  firmly  set.  Then  she  rose  with  nerves  like 
iron. 

"Lay  him  down  here— so,  Fred.  Handle  the  arm 
carefully.  Don't  you  see  the  blood  gush  from  that  artery? 
Now,  boys,  off  for  a  surgeon !  Riehl  is  the  nearest— Natoma 
street,  near  Second.  If  he  isn't  in,  bring  the  German 
apothecary  at  the  corner.  Something  must  be  done  at 
once  to  stop  this  flow  of  blood.  Give  me  your  handker- 
chiefs." 

She  was  down  on  her  knees  on  the  hard-trodden  earth 
as  she  gave  the  orders,  indifferent  to  the  ruddy  pool  that 
formed  on  the  ground  at  her  side,  soaking  her  pretty  blue 
skirt  with  a  crimson  stain. 

The  loops  of  bright  ribbon  knotted  beneath  her  chin 
were  in  her  way,  and  she  loosened  them  with  a  touch  of 
her  fingers,  and  snatching  the  dainty  bonnet  from  her 
head,  flung  it  recklessly  behind  her,  where  it  caught  in 
the  machinery  and  gathered  stains  of  oil  and  dirt. 
Moved  as  the  workmen  were  by  the  awful  accident  that 
had  befallen  their  comrade,  this  incident  impressed  them 
even  more  deeply,  and  they  gazed,  awestricken,  after  the 
pretty  headgear,  feeling  themselves  parties  to  an  act  of 
wanton  desecration,  and  one  of  them  stealthily  retired  and 
rescued  it  from  its  unhappy  plight,  laying  it  reverently  on  a 
bench  near  by. 

The  girl  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  stanch  the 
bleeding  artery  with  the  grimy  squares  of  linen  flung  down 
at  her  command.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  virtues  of 
tourniquets  or  ligatures,  but  observing  that  the  main  flow 
of  blood  was  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist,  she 
took  her  own  thin  handkerchief,  and  folding  it  into  the 
smallest  compass,  pressed  it  firmly  in  the  deep  wound 
where  the  gaping  radial  artery  was  discharging  the  life 
blood  of  the  wounded  man,  and  held  it  there  with  her 
own  hand. 

She  looked  up  once  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Some  one  go  for  Uncle  Andrew.  Tell  him  how  it 
happened." 

News  of  the  disaster  had  quickly  reached  the  office, 
and  the  men  hastily  left  their  desks  and  flocked  into  the 
machine-room,  but  none  attempted  to  disturb  the  young 
girl,  who  held  her  place  as  if  by  some  divine  right.  Some 
thought  dubiously  of  the  reputation  this  accident  would 
establish  for  the  works,  and  one  looked  dark  as  he  pon- 
dered the  possibilities  of  a  heavy  suit  for  damages.  The 
superintendent,  who  had  known  Bertha  Ellis  from  early 
childhood,  and  had  been  wont  to  consider  her  a  petulant, 
exacting  child,  stared  at  her  as  if  he  had  received  a  new 
revelation. 

The  surgeon  came  and  made  a  hasty  examination, 
taking  some  needful  precautions  to  check  the  hemor- 
rhage from  the  wound  before  the  patient  could  be  lifted 
to  a  broad  bench,  where  a  tedious  and  complicated  op- 
eration was  to  be  performed.  The  young  girl,  whose 
services  were  no  longer  needful,  passed  on  to  the  office 
and  sat  down  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
sharing  in  imagination  each  cut  through  the  quivering 
flesh,  the  excruciating  torture  of  delicate  nerves  laid  bare, 
the  horrible  shock  of  the  toothed  saw  as  it  severed  the 
splintered  bones.  Blaming  herself  for  the  idle  fancy  that 
had  led  her  to  the  spot,  anathematizing  her  stupid  indif- 
ference to  the  power  of  the  ponderous  machinery,  won- 
dering if  her  recklessness  had  cost  a  human  life,  she 
looked  up  like  some  remorseful  and  sorrow-laden  wraith 
when  the  surgeon  entered  the  office,  attended  by  her 
uncle,  her  brother,  the  superintendent,  and  another  man, 
Laurence  Hale.  They  were  discussing  the  merits  of  dif- 
ferent hospitals.  Hale  and  the  boy  alone  took  no  part  in 
the  conversation. 

"  I  should  advise  the  German  Hospital  if  it  were  not 
for  the  distance,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  The  man  is  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  it  will  not  do  to  move  him  far." 

The  young  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  quick  flash  of 
indignation. 

"A  hospital !  Uncle,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing ! " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Bertha," 
Murphy  soberly  responded.  "  They  give  the  best  of  care 
in  the  hospitals.  I  will  see  that  he  has  everything  need- 
ful." 

"  Uncle  Murphy,  he  saved  my  life." 

The  owner  of  the  works  looked  from  the  girl  to  the 
young  man,  whose  indignant  face  repeated  her  protest, 
and  as  he  viewed  them  his  look  of  stubborn  resolution 
gave  way. 

"Doctor," — the  young  girl  laid  her  hand  on  the  sur- 
geon's arm — "  is  there  any  danger?  Do  you  think  it 
possible  he — will  not  live?" 

"  I  can  not  say,  my  dear.  The  shock  to  the  system  and 
the  loss  of  blood  induce  a  state  of  the  lowest  vitality. 
The  least  little  thing— a  habit  of  thought,  a  mere  trick  of 
tern  perament — often  turns  the  balance  in  such  a  case.  Do 
you  know  the  fellow?"  addressing  the  superintendent. 
"  Is  he  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition?" 
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Murphy  drew  Lawrence  Hale  through  the  door  into  the 
next  room.  His  aggressive  and  self-sufficient  air  had 
wholly  disappeared,  and  he  spoke  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"  See  that  he  is  taken  over  there,  Hale — to  my  house. 
You  go  with  them.  And,  Hale,  you— you  tell  them.  I 
can't." 

An  easy  conveyance  was  procured,  and  the  injured  man, 
still  breathing  stertoriously  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, was  taken  to  the  comfortable  home  on  Harrison 
street,  only  a  few  blocks  distant.  Under  the  physician's 
directions  he  was  placed  on  a  soft  bed  in  a  sunny  room, 
and  everything  possible  arranged  for  his  comfort.  The 
surgeon  sat  down  by  the  bedside  to  await  the  patient's 
return  to  consciousness. 

Hale  ascertained  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
a  season,  then  beckoned  Roy  Ellis  and  his  sister  into  the 
adjoining  room  and  shut  the  door.  The  young  people 
viewed  his  action  with  surprise. 

"  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,"  he  began,  briefly. 

"A  story,  Mr.  Hale?  How  very  opportune.  I  am  fond 
of  stories.  I  hope  it  will  be  fascinating  enough  to  take 
my  mind  for  a  moment  from  this  dreadful  accident.  1 
can  not  put  it  from  my  thoughts." 

The  girl  had  exchanged  her  torn  and  blood-stained 
lawn  for  a  pretty  white  wrapper,  and  sank  into  a  low  chair 
as  she  spoke.  One  who  observed  her  languid  action  or 
childish  tone,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  credit  that 
she  was  the  same  brave  little  woman  who  had  faced  a 
frightful  accident  without  quailing  but  a  couple  of  hours 
before,  and  afterwards  demonstrated  in  the  most  practical 
fashion  the  depth  of  gratitude  she  held  for  her  preserver. 

"It  is  not  a  cheerful  story,  Miss  Ellis,  and  the  denoue- 
ment is  not  in  my  hands;  "  and  Hale  wished  that  he  were 
endowed  with  sufficient  eloquence  to  tell  the  story  as  it 
should  be  told. 

The  younger  man  leaned  forward  and  looked  the 
speaker  sharply  in  the  face.  The  girl  folded  her  hands, 
and  assumed  a  graceful  listening  posture  as  Hale  began 
his  narrative. 

"  One  of  the  first  men  I  observed  when  I  went  to  San 
Quentin — you  know  that  part  of  my  history,  Miss  Ellis?" 

The  young  lady  responded  with  a  slight  nod. 

"  One  of  the  first  men  I  observed  was  a  quiet,  middle- 
aged  man  in  convict's  dress,  who  seemed  to  me  the  sad- 
dest being  in  that  whole  cheerless,  sullen  crowd.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  single  out  the  few  prisoners  a  man  of 
decent  habits  can  approach  without  contamination 
in  a  living  hell  like  a  state  penitentiary.  You  need 
not  raise  your  eyebrows,  Miss  Ellis.  A  man  learns  to 
speak  in  unvarnished  terms  of  such  breeding-houses 
of  evil,  and  it  would  be  better  if  Christian  people 
would  call  them  by  their  proper  names.  But  to  return 
to  this  man.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
him  by  name,  and  I  may  as  well  call  him  John  Carew. 
Any  name  will  do  for  a  jail-bird,  you  know.  He  was 
a  man  of  singularly  inoffensive  disposition,  liked  and 
respected  by  the  officers  because  of  his  strict  submission 
to  prison  rules,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  his  pure  language 
— the  rarest  of  characteristics  among  convicts,  I  assure 
you.  When  I  came  to  know  him  better,  my  respect  and 
sympathy  for  him  increased.  He  had  been  a  hardworking 
mechanic  in  this  city,  fond  of  his  home,  and  of  steady 
habits.  One  evening  he  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to 
attend  a  grand  political  celebration.  The  excitement  ran 
high;  you  know  what  such  an  event  means  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  crowd  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  took  a 
drink,  and  cheered  again.  Carew  was  not  accustomed  to 
drink,  and  the  liquor  flew  to  his  head.  There  was  an 
angry  altercation,  in  which  his  friend  joined.  Carew,  wild 
with  liquor,  seized  a  heavy  glass  that  stood  on  the  bar, 
and  hurled  it  across  the  room.  It  struck  his  friend  on  the 
head  and  fractured  his  skull.  Carew  was  promptly  tried 
and  convicted,  and  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty 
years. 

"  He  never  questioned  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  man  more  truly  penitent,  more 
unsparing  in  his  self-condemnation.  If  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life  would  have  brought  back  his  dead  friend,  he 
would  have  gladly  resigned  it.  His  last  act  after  his 
arrest  and  before  the  verdict  came,  which  he  foresaw 
would  deprive  him  of  his  civil  rights,  was  to  deed  half  of 
his  little  property  to  the  widow  of  the  man  he  killed.  The 
rest  he  left  to  his  wife  and  children." 

"Poor  fellow!  Then  he  had  a  family?"  exclaimed 
the  girl. 

"  His  wife  died  soon  affbr.  He  never  tired  of  talking  of 
his  two  children.recalling  their  baby  tricks  and  sayings.and 
the  love  they  had  cherished  for  him  ;  wondering  if  they  had 
quite  forgotten  him  as  the  years  rolled  on  and  he  received  no 
message  from  them ;  hoping  against  hope  that  some  lucky 
accident  would  procure  his  release  before  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  their  support  and  education.  But  the  happy 
chances  that  came  to  less  worthy  men  never  came  to  him. 
No  new  administration  took  notice  of  his  consistent  be- 
havior, no  fortunate  opportunity  offered  to  demonstrate 
his  devotion  to  the  state.  Once  he  wiped  out  four  years' 
credits  by  resenting  a  turnkey's  brutal  treatment  of  a 
child  whose  face  reminded  him  of  his  boy's." 

"  He  had  good  stuff,"  was  Tom  Ellis's  laconic  comment. 

"At  last,  after  sixteen  years'  confinement,  he  passed 


the  gates  for  the  last  time.  He  came  down  to  the  city, 
and  his  first  visit  was  to  me." 

"  But  his  children.    Had  they  died  or  gone  away?" 

Bertha  Ellis  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  ten- 
der with  syni|>athy. 

"  He  learned  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  did  not 
know  of  his  existence.  They  were  comfortably  situated, 
contented,  happy.  The  alternative  was  offered  to  him  of 
breaking  in  with  a  rude  shock  upon  their  peaceful  lives, 
or  of  dropping  quietly  out  of  sight.  He  was  an  unselfish 
man,  and  he  chose  the  latter." 

"  But  how  could  you  let  him,  Mr.  Hale? "  The  young 
girl's  voice  was  pathetic  in  its  intonations  of  grief  and 
sympathy.  "  Had  his  children  no  rights?  I  tell  you  that 
Tom  and  I  have  been  orphaned,  and  we  know  the  empti- 
ness and  sorrow  of  feeling  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no 
one  who  belongs  to  us — to  us  alone;  no  one  to  whom  our 
interests  are  first.  Do  you  think  affluence  or  luxury  could 
be  one-half  as  sweet  as  to  heal  the  sorrows  of  that  wound- 
ed heart,  comfort  his  lonely  life,  share  the  deprivations  of 
his  humble  lot? " 

She  was  interrupted  by  her  brother,  who  had  listened 
to  the  tale  with  constantly  increasing  excitement.  He 
took  three  strides  across  the  room,  and  seized  the  speaker 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"  Why  are  you  telling  this  to  us,  Mr.  Hale?  Do  you 
know  that  our  father  died  when  Bertha  was  a  baby?"  he 
demanded. 

"  I  know  that  he  is  living,  after  expiating  his  sin;  know- 
that  he  had  settled  down  to  a  life  of  humble  toil  and  self- 
renunciation ;  know  that  he  saved  his  daughter's  life  to- 
day, at  the  risk  of  his  own;  know  that  he  lies  in  the  next 
room . " 

He  ceased  because  he  no  longer  had  an  audience. 
Swiftly  and  silently  Bertha  Ellis  flitted  from  the  room, 
and  her  brother  followed. 

James  Ellis  awoke  from  his  stupor  to  find  himself  on  a 
soft  bed  in  a  dainty  room,  its  walls  hung  with  a  pale-blue 
paper  where  morning-glories  ran  riot.  Subtle  perfumes 
were  in  the  air,  choice  specimens  of  bric-a-brac  were 
ranged  on  brackets  and  in  tiny  cabinets,  and  about  him 
were  the  countless  accessories  of  a  young  girl's  toilet.  A 
little  blue  bonnet,  limp  and  draggled  and  stained,  as  if  it 
had  been  through  some  harrowing  experience,  arrested 
his  eye,  and  he  gazed  upon  it  in  bewilderment,  recalling 
the  events  of  the  morning  in  a  misty  and  unreal  way.  He 
thought  he  was  in  dreamland,  and  closed  his  eyes  lest 
the  sweet  fancy  should  fade,  but  opened  them  wide  as  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  garments  and  the  sound  of 
a  girl's  tremulous  voice. 

"  Father!  my  father!" 

Kisses  on  his  grimy  face  and  colorless  lips,  and  on  his 
injured  arm;  a  soft  cheek  pressed  against  his  own,  and 
tears  bedewing  his  face  like  a  heaven-sent  rain,  refreshing 
his  parched  soul,  while  in  his  inmost  heart  reverberated 
the  sweet  accents  of  a  young  voice  pronouncing  that  long- 
forgotten  name. 

"  Father  dear,  did  you  think  that  we  had  no  room  for 
you  in  our  hearts  ?  that  we  could  be  happy  and  content  if 
we  had  known  you  were  toiling  sad  and  lonely,  thirsting  for 
our  love,  for  the  dear  home  life?  You  must  get  well  for  our 
sakes,  dear  father.    There  is  something  to  live  for  still." 

Young  Ellis  stood  beside  the  bed,  saying  nothing,  but 
clasped  the  sufferer's  unhurt  hand  with  an  eloquent 
pressure,  and  his  fine  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  father's  face. 

The  surgeon — who  had  been  defied,  swept  from  his  post 
and  ignored — beheld  with  consternation  the  quick  wave 
of  excitement  that  passed  over  the  face  of  his  patient.  His 
apprehensions  subsided  as  he  saw  the  look  of  perfect 
peace  that  succeeded. 

"  I  think  we  can  be  spared  now,"  he  said  to  Hale. 
"  My  patient  is  in  good  hands.  I  shall  have  no  more 
anxiety  on  his  account." 

As  Laurence  Hale  left  the  house  he  encountered 
Murphy,  who  had  been  strolling  up  and  down  the  walks, 
diligently  smoking.  He  flung  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into 
a  geranium  hedge,  whence  it  sent  up  a  delicate  spiral  of 
smoke. 

"  Well  ? "  There  was  unfeigned  anxiety  in  the  exclama- 
tion. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Murphy." 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  broad  path,  bordered 
with  abalone  shells  that  reflected  the  sunlight  in  prismatic 
tints. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  blame  me,  Hale?" 
"  No  fear  of  that.   You  acted  for  their  good.  They  will 
understand." 
"  I'll  go  down  with  you,  Hale." 

They  signaled  a  passing  car  and  journeyed  cityward. 

A  strange  weight  seemed  to  oppress  Murphy's  mind, 
manifesting  Itself  in  a  nervous  haste  as  they  mounted  the 
granite  steps  leading  to  the  block  where  their  offices  were 
situated,  only  to  see  the  elevator  disappearing  from  sight 
with  a  full  load  of  passengers.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances Murphy  would  have  waited  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  rather  than  climb  the  three  flights  of  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  floor,  but  he  undertook  the  ascent  without 
ceremony.  Panting  and  puffing,  he  reached  the  summit 
and  halted  at  the  assayer's  door. 

"  Hale." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Murphy." 

"  Since  you  told  me  what  you  did  a  few  months  ago — 


when  Ellis  first  turned  up,  you  know — I've  taken  so: 
pains  to  inquire  into  matters.    You  know  I'm  your  friei 
and  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended  at  what  I  say.  Theu 
one  thing  hurts  you  like  thunder  in  the  public  esteem,  li 
it  wasn't  for  that  you'd  have  twenty  friends  where  you  have 
one  now.     Take  my  advice,  and  make  a  clean  breast 
about  that  missing  fifteen  thousand." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BEFORE  DEATH'S  TRIBUNAL. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  of  the  day  of  the  accident  at  the 
foundry  before  Hale  sought  his  room,  and  his  brain  was 
so  overwrought  by  the  events  of  the  day  that  he  did  not 
retire  at  once,  but  stood  long  at  his  window,  looking  out 
over  the  bay.  The  scene  was  like  some  dreamy  painting 
of  Moran's.  The  full  moon  flung  a  silvery  path  over  the 
placid  water,  tall  ships  rocked  lightly  ujxm  its  bosom,  and 
on  the  further  shore  the  Contra  Costa  range  could  be  seen 
in  mystical  outline. 

Standing  there,  he  became  conscious  of  a  sudden  com- 
motion in  the  cottage  below,  and  perceived  lights  moving 
to  and  fro.  A  few  minutes  later  his  landlady  rapped 
softly  on  his  door. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  the  little  boy  in  the  cottage  is  very  ill. 
The  mother  is  all  alone.    If  you  would  be  so  kind  " 

He  waited  no  further  bidding,  but  hastened  to  the 
troubled  mother's  aid.  The  child  was  in  a  suffocating 
spasm,  where  each  breath  threatened  to  be  his  last.  Such 
emergencies  wait  for  no  physician.  Hale  aided  the  two 
women  in  applying  the  simple  but  homely  remedies  which 
are  efficacious  in  such  cases,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
look  of  grateful  recognition  from  the  little  sufferer,  as  he 
finally  found  relief.  Even  then  the  thread  of  life  seemed 
to  be  held  by  so  slight  a  tenure  that,  obeying  the  mother's 
appealing  eyes  rather  than  her  spoken  words,  the  young 
man  started  at  once  in  quest  of  a  physician. 

Dr.  Selby,  whose  yellowed  diploma  proclaimed  him  a 
graduate  of  the  Allopathic  school,  was  a  man  whose  scorn 
of  drugs  was  so  vigorous  and  outspoken,  and  who  adhered 
so  closely  to  nature's  own  methods  of  healing,  that  he 
might  well  have  been  called  a  medical  agnostic.  He 
possessed  the  idiosyncrasy  of  regarding  his  profession  less 
as  a  means  of  pecuniary  profit  than  as  a  work  of  humanity, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  worldly  prosperity  or  the  ex- 
emption of  his  advancing  years  did  not  prevent  his  rising 
promptly  in  compliance  with  Hale's  peremptory  call,  and 
making  a  hasty  toilet  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Hale  had  known  the  doctor  from  his  boyhood,  and  as  they 
proceeded  to  their  destination  the  physician  listened  to 
the  young  man's  account  of  the  child's  illness  with  silent 
attention. 

"  Laurence !  "  he  said,  abruptly,  as  the  latter  concluded 
his  statement,  "  why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

"Marry  whom?"  returned  Hale,  confounded  by  the 
sudden  utterance  and  singular  character  of  the  demand. 

"This  woman.    The  mother  of  your  child." 

"Dr.  Selby,  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  force  my  advice  upon  you,  Laurence," 
pursued  the  Doctor,  calmly,  unmoved  by  this  denial. 
"It  is  very  possible  you  do  not  know  how  the  report  of 
such  a  thing  travels,  or  the  harm  it  is  doing  you.  The 
only  way  you  can  put  yourself  square  with  the  world  and 
with  your  own  conscience  is  by  marrying  her." 

They  had  labored  up  the  hill  and  reached  the  foot  of 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  old-fashioned  abode.  Hale  held 
the  gate  open  for  the  Doctor  to  pass  through,  pondering 
meanwhile  the  annoying  suggestion  that  had  come  upon 
him  so  unexpectedly.  As  he  considered  the  circumstan- 
ces on  which  the  report  was  based,  he  recognized  the  utter 
futility  of  contradicting  it. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  trust  my  word,  Doctor,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "  but  I  will  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgment 
for  the  present." 

The  physician  viewed  him  searchingly.  The  words 
had  the  ring  of  sincerity.  Hale  had  always  seemed  to 
him  a  curious  compound,  and  the  complex  influences  of 
his  career  had  served  to  increase  the  mystery  of  his  char- 
acter. What  other  man  of  his  acquaintance  would  have 
answered  such  a  charge  so  dispassionately,  whether  it  were 
true  or  false?  And  what  other  man  would  be  capable  of 
deliberately  placing  himself  in  such  compromising  cir- 
cumstances? 

A  moment  later  all  personal  questions  were  merged 
into  grave  professional  considerations.  He  bent  over  the 
sick  child,  felt  its  pulse,  and  made  a  brief  but  thorough 
examination.  When  he  lifted  his  face  his  eyes  told  the 
story  his  lips  would  fain  have  withheld.  A  mild  childish 
affection  which  had  been  hanging  over  the  boy  for  the 
past  week  had  taken  a  sudden  and  fatal  turn.  He  could 
not  live  till  sundown. 

The  stricken  mother  bent  over  the  little  sufferer  with  a 
look  of  woe  pitiful  to  see.  The  younger  child,  awak- 
ened from  her  sleep  by  the  unusual  light  and  movement, 
and  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  that  was  transpiring,  prat- 
tled joyously  among  her  toys  on  the  floor.  A  caged  bird 
sang  a  merry  roundelay  to  the  rising  sun  in  the  next 
room.  The  perfume  of  the  honeysuckle  drifted  in  through 
the  open  window.  Sunshine  and  bloom  and  fragrance 
and  happy  laughter  filled  the  air,  and  within  the  room  the 
pall  of  darkness  was  falling,  and  a  young  life  slowly  and 
surely  going  out  with  the  coming  of  the  day. 
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The  child  died  at  noon,  in  the  arms  of  the  one  who 
loved  him  best,  passing  away  so  gently  and  peacefully 
that  only  the  mother's  wail  of  anguish  as  the  chord  that 
bound  his  life  to  her  own  was  rent  in  twain,  told  that  the 
light  had  faded  from  the  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  bright 
young  spirit  vanished  from  earth  forevermore. 

Hale,  who  had  remained  a  silent  but  faithful  watcher, 
extended  his  arms  to  receive  the  little  form,  and  laid  it 
gently  upon  the  white  coverlet  of  the  bed,  moved  by  a  sor- 
row second  only  to  the  mother's.  By  his  gentle,  childish  arts 
the  little  one  had  won  his  heart  and  become  a  dear  and 
essential  part  of  his  own  existence,  shining  into  his  lonely 
life  like  a  sunbeam,  nor  relinquishing  his  sovereignty 
when  the  little  sister  had  come,  with  her  winsome  baby 
ways,  to  dispute  dominion  with  him.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  Hale  had  faced  death  in  many  forms.  He  had 
seen  strong  men  stricken  down  in  the  pride  of  manhood, 
waging  a  losing  fight  with  the  destroyer,  to  be  at  length  torn 
from  the  helpless  families  dependent  upon  them,  resisting 
to  the  last;  he  had  seen  sin-blasted  lives  go  out,  rebell- 
ious and  unreconciled,  crying  out  for  the  one  more 
chance  which  might  prove  their  moral  salvation ;  he  had 
seen  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  faint-hearted,  gladly  loos- 
ing their  hold  upon  existence  and  floating  oft",  unrepining, 
into  the  great  unknown ;  he  had  seen  his  own  mother, 
weary  with  life's  struggles,  lying  cold  and  still  in  her 
coffin,  unresponsive  to  his  heart's  bitter  cry.  But  he  had 
never  witnessed  so  tragical  a  sight  as  that  which  lay 
before  him.  Could  this  be  the  beautiful  boy  but  the  day 
before  crowned  with  the  royalty  of  a  noble  childhood,  the 
seal  of  a  pure  and  lofty  nature  stamped  upon  his  open 
brow,  shining  in  his  radiant  eyes  and  revealed  in  each 
loving  act — now  pale  and  still,  like  some  wondrous  piece 
of  sculpture,  from  which  the  master's  hand  had  claimed 
again  the  immortal  spark  of  life?  Over  it  hung  the  heart- 
broken mother,  still  and  woful  in  her  sorrow,  kissing  the 
little  dimpled  hands  that  would  nevermore  encircle  her 
neck  in  gentle  caress,  the  pale  lips  unsullied  by  a 
harsh  or  impure  word;  passing  her  hands  over  the  sunny 
rings  of  hair  with  a  caressing  touch — weak  demonstrations 
of  such  pitiful  depths  of  love  and  woe  as  only  a  bereaved 
mother  heart  can  fathom. 

The  Doctor  came  in  from  his  round  of  morning  calls, 
and  stood  awed  and  impotent  in  the  presence  of  that 
holy  mystery. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  now?"  He 
touched  the  mother  softly  on  the  shoulder,  and  awaited 
her  reply. 

If  he  had  expected  some  passionate  outburst  of  sorrow, 
or  incoherent  reproaches,  so  frequently  the  sole  guerdon 
of  the  physician  when  science  and  skill  have  done  their 
utmost  and  failed,  he  was  disappointed.  It  is  a  super- 
ficial grief  that  finds  expression  in  noisy  upbraiding  and 
wanton  parade  of  its  agony  before  the  world.  The  pain 
that  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart,  that  pierces  the  very 
fount  of  being,  gives  little  outward  sign.  No  harsh  cry 
profaned  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  room.  She  pressed 
her  hand  a  moment  to  her  eyes,  as  if  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  her  voice  was  steady  and  low. 

"  There  must  be  a  telegram  sent— to  my  husband.  It 
should  have  gone  before.  If  you  would  be  so  kind,  Doc- 
tor, or  if  Mr.  Hale  " 

The  Doctor  settled  the  question  as  to  who  should  under- 
take the  service,  by  assuring  her  that  the  District  Tele- 
graph office  lay  directly  on  his  homeward  route.  She 
took  the  pencil  and  note-book  he  handed  her,  and,  writing 
slowly  and  laboriously,  spelled  out  the  tragical  summons. 
As  she  returned  the  book  to  the  Doctor,  Hale  chanced  to 
lift  his  eyes,  and  mechanically  read  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
dress, perceiving  at  the  same  time  the  physician's  start  of 
surprise,  and  the  sharp  look  of  inquiry  which  the  latter 
bent  upon  him. 

The  address  which  Hale  had  seen  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious suspicions.  Camp  Taylor  was  a  picturesque  sum- 
mer resort,  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  redwood  forests  on 
the  line  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  railroad,  and  patron- 
ized by  prominent  society  people  who  desired  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  country  life,  unhampered  by  conventional 
restraints.  Only  the  week  before  a  party  of  men,  com- 
prising many  of  his  own  acquaintance,  Dartmoor  among 
the  number,  had  gone  thither  lor  a  four-weeks'  season  of 
recreation.  He  tried  to  recall  the  members  of  the  party, 
and  to  fix  upon  one  who  might  be  the  father  of  the  dead 
child;  but,  strive  as  he  might,  he  could  not  fix  upon 
one  who  could  be  so  base  at  heart  and  unscrupulous  in 
principle  as  to  lend  himself  to  the  infamy  of  duping 
the  trustful  young  creature  before  him. 

Thinking  of  his  old-time  friend,  a  spark  of  comfort  ap- 
peared. It  occurred  to  him  that  Dartmoor  was  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  man,  and  that  he  was  the  very 
one  to  persuade  the  scoundrel  to  do  justice  to  his  victim. 
Hale  knew  Dartmoor  too  well  to  doubt  his  chivalric 
espousal  of  the  weak  and  wronged.  The  estrangement 
that  had  come  between  himself  and  his  old  comrade  was 
but  a  shadowy,  unreal  thing,  a  figment  of  his  own  disordered 
imagination,  as  he  had  often  reasoned.  The  old  friend- 
ship, true  and  tangible,  still  ran  its  course  beneath.  Dart- 
moor always  had  such  a  happy  faculty  of  saying  and  do- 
ing the  right  thing.  He  would  be  a  powerful  ally.  If 
there  was  anything  good  about  the  rascal,  he  would  be 
the  one  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  and  the  time  approached  for 


the  arrival  of  the  late  afternoon  boat  from  San  Rafael, 
Hale  left  the  house  and  paced  up  and  down  the  narrow 
street.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  thought  that  the 
coming  hour  held  in  reserve  for  him  some  startling  revela- 
tion. Once  a  cab  dashed  along  the  pavement  of  the  street 
below,  and  as  the  driver  came  to  a  halt,  looking  doubt- 
fully up  the  steep  incline  of  the  street,  a  man  flung  open  the 
door,  and  tossing  a  coin  upon  the  box,  hastened  up  the 
slope.  Even  in  the  failing  light  Hale  recognized  Dart- 
moor's lithe  figure  and  handsome  face.  Curious  coinci- 
dence! that  had  brought  to  the  spot  the  very  man  he 
most  longed  to  meet.  He  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
greet  him,  resolved  to  confide  his  perplexities  to  him  with- 
out delay,  and  to  enlist  his  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
sorrowing  mother  on  the  hill  above. 

To  his  surprise,  Dartmoor  pushed  him  impatiently  aside 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition,  and  Hale  saw- 
that  his  features  were  rigid,  his  eyes  wild  and  staring,  and 
he  pushed  on  up  the  hill  with  long,  swift  strides. 

The  shadows  of  night  came  down  upon  the  city,  hush- 
ing the  sounds  of  traffic  and  thinning  the  crowd  that 
moved  along  the  street  below.  Hale  at  length  relaxed  his 
watch.  With  the  single  exception  of  Dartmoor,  no  person 
had  entered  the  quiet  street,  save  now  and  then  the 
familiar  figures  of  business  men  returning  home  after  their 
day's  labors  were  ended.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  man 
whom  he  awaited  might  have  come  up  Harrison  street 
and  entered  the  lane  from  above.  His  mind  was  agitated 
by  strangely  conflicting  thoughts,  apparently  devoid  of 
meaning  or  connection.  Now  speculating  upon  the 
identity  of  the  absent  father,  now  puzzling  over  Dart- 
moor's strange  behavior,  he  took  his  way  up  the  street 
and  approached  the  desolate  home.  „ 

A  faint  light  was  burning  in  the  front  room.  He  gently 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  saw  the  grief-stricken  mother 
seated  in  a  low  rocker,  with  the  baby  asleep  in  her  arms, 
and  her  face  bowed  over  the  little  one's  head.  But  the 
room  had  another  tenant.  Beside  the  bed  a  man  was 
kneeling,  his  arms  outstretched  as  if  to  embrace  the 
silent  sleeper,  while  his  face  was  buried  in  the  covering. 
The  sound  of  the  opening  door  and  of  strange  footsteps 
aroused  him,  and  he  rose  and  stood  erect,  his  face  vying 
in  pallor  with  that  of  the  dead  child.  Hale  stood  as  one 
transfixed.  At  last  the  mystery  was  solved.  In  the  still 
features  of  the  dead  were  repeated,  line  by  line,  those 
of  the  haggard  face  above.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
Laurence  Hale  as  if  his  own  brain  had  given  way,  for 
before  him  stood  one  whose  name  was  synonymous  with 
honor  and  truth,  the  man  whom  he  had  cherished  in 
memory  for  years  as  his  own  devoted  and  unselfish  friend. 

He  was  face  to  face  with  Dartmoor. 

(  To  be  continued.  I 
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THE  HEBREW  TRAYER  KADDISH. 


P.Y  A.  S.  BETTEI.HEI.M. 


From  the  city  of  New  York  recently  came  the  startling 
news  that  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  demise  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  a  certain  Jewish  rabbi  said  "  Kaddish  " 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  General,  a  religious 
tribute  never  before  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  Gentile  by 
any  Jewish  rabbi. 

This  statement  has  been  generally  circulated  through- 
out the  press  of  the  United  States,  and  emanating,  as  it 
has,  from  a  Jewish  minister  himself,  might  mislead  many 
Christian  readers,  although  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  notoriety.  First  of  all  I  will  give  the 
literal  translation  of  the  prayer  called  Kaddish,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

May  his  great  name  he  exalted  and  sanctified  throughout 
the  world,  which. he  hath  created  according  to  his  will.  May 
he  establish  his  kingdom  in  yojr  lifetime,  and  in  your  days,  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  speedily,  and  in  a 
short  time;  and  say  ye,  Amen! 

Congregation.  May  his  great  name  be  blessed,  and  glorified 
for  ever  and  ever. 

May  his  hallowed  name  be  praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magni- 
fied, honored,  and  most  excellently  adored;  blessed  is  he,  far  ex- 
ceeding all  blessings,  hymns,  praises  and  benedictions,  that  are 
repeated  throughout  the  world.  Amen  ! 

Unto  Israel,  unto  all  the  righteous,  and  unto  all  who  de- 
parted this  life  according  to  the  will  of  God,  may  be  granted 
abundance  of  peace  and  a  blissful  portion  in  the  life  to  come, 
love  and  mercy  from  before  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Amen ! 

May  the  fullness  ot  peace  from  heaven,  with  life,  be  granted  to 
us  and  all  Israel.  Amen! 

Congregation.  May  he  who  maketh  peace  in  high  heavens  be- 
stow peace  on  us  and  on  all  Israel.    Amen ! 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  church  in  use  in  America 
this  prayer  is  always  introduced  by  an  address  to  the 
mourners:  ♦ 

brothers  and  Sisters,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dear  parent,  a 
spouse,  a  child,  a  brother,  a  sister  or  a  beloved  "friend,  hear  ye 
the  word  of  the  Lord :  "The  righteous  shall  blossom  like  the 
palm-tree,  like  the  cedar  of  the  Lebanon  he  shall  sprout;  im- 
planted in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  they  shall  blossom  in  the 
courts  of  Uod."  "  The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  to  blessing  " 
on  earth,  and  "  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  has  given  it,"  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  doings.  The  righteous  and  pious  ones 
live  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  realm  of  happiness; 
they  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  children  and  friends;  they  live 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  He  has  promised  "  in  the  peace  of 
thy  sires  there  shall  be  thy  children.      Rise  ye,  therefore,  and 


praise  the  Lord  as  the  dear  departed  have  done,  that  their  names 
live  on  in  your  hearts  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
while  they  blossom  anew  in   the  courts  of  our  God,  in  life 


eternal.  Rise  in  the  blouse  of  the  Lord,  and  in  memory  of 
I  the  lamented  and  dear  one  taken  from  your  side,  praise  the 
i  Lord  with  me. 


The  name  Kaddish  is  derived  from  the  word  "  IVyith 
Kaddesh,"  which  means  sanctified,  and  the  whole  prayer 
contains  nothing  but  a  sanctification  of  the  name  of  God. 
The  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence,  is 
Aramaic,  and  not  Hebrew,  which  shows  clearly  that  it  is 
of  later  origin.  • 

The  exact  origin  of  the  prayer,  and  the  custom  of 
recital  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  is  historically  not 
determined.  An  obscure  legend  relates :  Rabbi  Akibah, 
son  of  a  non-Jesittte,  was  once  walking  outside  of  his 
city,  in  deep  distress  because  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  in  another  faith.  An  unknown  spirit  ap- 
peared unto  him  and  said:  "  Be  consoled,  Rabbi.  Say 
every  day  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  your 
father,  and  his  soul  will  be  saved."  Rabbi  Akibah,  so 
the  legend  relates,  learned  the  Kaddish  of  that  unknown 
Genius,  and  gave  it  to  his  co-religionists,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  recited  in  public  prayer  meetings,  as  a  prayer 
for  the  dead. 

Another  legend  tells  the  story  differently :  One  day 
Rabbi  Akibah,  while  strolling  through  a  burying  ground, 
perceived  a  man  of  ghastly  appearance,  who  was  hard  at 
work.  The  Rabbi  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  the  man 
answered :  "I  was  a  sinner  on  earth,  and  therefore  I  am 
condemned  to  hard  labor;  but  if  my  son  would  say  the 
Kaddish  for  me  I  should  be  relieved  from  my  penance." 

Neither  this  prayer  nor  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  earlier  writings 
before  the  sixth  century,  and  Zunz  is  therefore  correct  in 
stating  that  its  language  and  form  distinctly  prove  that  it 
originated  in  Babylon  or  somewhere  in  Syria. 

It  is  the  custom  among  Israelites  to  recite  the  Kaddish 
during  the  whole  year  of  mourning  children,  parents, 
husbands,  and  wives,  offering  it  for  the  repose  of  the  de- 
parted souls  of  those  who  have  been  dear  to  them  on 
earth.  After  the  first  year  of  mourning  is  completed, 
another  beautiful  custom  prevails.  The  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  death  is  made  a  memorial  day,  called  in  the 
German  language  fahrzeit  (year  time),  or  Ashkabah  in 
the  Hebrew.  A  light,  usually  an  oil  lamp,  burns  with  a 
dim  light,  representing  the  living  soul;  the  sorrowers  at- 
tend divine  worship,  repeat  the  Kaddish,  remember  the 
poor  or  do  other  acts  of  charity,  and  refrain  from  worldly 
pleasures  throughout  the  day. 

Now,  the  assertion  that  the  Kaddish  could  not  be  or 
has  never  been  said  for  a  non-Israelite  by  any  rabbi,  is 
not  only  untrue,  but  it  is  absurd  upon  its  face.  No  law 
of  the  Jewish  church  and  no  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  race 
prohibits  its  utterance  for  any  one  dear  to  memory.  It 
was  not  only  said  in  the  city  of  Prague  after  the  death  of 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  who  was  a  member  of  the  free 
burial  society  called  Chebra  Kaddisha,  but  the  prayer 
Kaddish  was  recited  in  nearly  all  the  synagogues  of 
America  for  the  lamented  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field. I  myself  recited  the  prayer,  with  my  whole  congre- 
gation, during  the  Garfield  memorial  services  some  years 
ago,  and  nobody  thought  of  any  impropriety  being  com- 
mitted thereby. 

The  New  York  rabbi  who  has  laid  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  performing  such  a  remarkable  act  of  religious 
devotion,  should  be  awarded  the  credit  of  one  unprece- 
dented deed— the  recital  of  the  Kaddish  prior  to  the 
burial.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  say  it  before  interment,  not 
even  in  case  of  a  parent's  loss.  But  save  for  the  mani- 
festation in  this  case  of  a  certain  indecorous  haste,  no 
harm  can  be  accomplished,  and  no  rule  of  the  church 
prohibits  its  utterance  at  any  time.  I  recited,  with  my 
congregation,  the  prayer  Kaddish  in  memory  of  General 
Grant  and  Moses  Montefiore,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
after  the  memorial  services  were  held  on  August  ist. 
Judaism,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  never 
values  the  merits  of  a  man  according  to  his  creed,  but 
according  to  his  deeds,  and  does  not  exclude  any  human 
being  from  eternal  salvation,  or  deny  them  due  recog- 
nition from  our  people  because  of  differences  in  belief. 

One  of  our  greatest  teachers,  Maimondes  (Hilch:  /' 
Shubah,  chap.  3,  sec.  n)  teaches :  The  pious  (/'.  e.,  char- 
itable or  kind-hearted)  of  the  Gentiles  are  sure  of  the  bliss 
of  eternal  life. 

That  the  day  of  death  of  many  a  tyrannical  ruler  was 
in  former  days  not  recognized  by  us  as  a  day  of  mourning 
but  of  relief,  and  that  we  could  not  consistently  with  our 
feelings  pray  for  them,  is  surely  not  our  fault. 

Americans  are  as  a  rule  much  better  informed  regarding 
the  character  and  religious  faith  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese than  of  the  Israelites  who  dwell  in  their  midst.  , 


Resignation  is  a  virtue  which  a  man  may  be  proud  to 
possess.  He  may  be  resigned  when  the  President  asks 
him  to,  or  when  he  bets  on  the  wrong  horse,  or  when  he 
buys  stock  in  Wall  street  and  has  to  put  up  his  immortal 
soul  in  margins ;  but  the  man  who  can  be  resigned  when 
his  collar-button  breaks  in  two,  just  after  he  has  succeeded 
in  buttoning  a  brand-new  four-ply  linen  collar,  is  laying 
up  for  himself  a  great  store  of  happiness  in  the  hereafter. 


One  of  the  Princess  Beatrice's  wedding  presents  is  a 
grand  piano,  which  has  "  so  elastic  a  touch  that  all  the 
gradations,  from  the  most  subdued  whisper  to  the  greatest 
lortissimo  passage,  can  be  accomplished  with  fine  effect." 
Now  we  understand  why  the  Queen  has  decided  that  after 
the  marriage  her  daughter  shall  have  a  home  of  her  own. 
Queens  are  only  human,  after  all. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


A  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping  suggests  that  cushions 
and  pillows  stuffed  with  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce,  make 
fragrant  and  useful  ornaments  for  parlors  and  bed-rooms, 
and  are  particularly  grateful  to  people  suffering  from  lung 
troubles  or  headache.  The  pine  needles  are  stripped 
from  the  boughs,  and  the  hemlock  and  spruce  broken 
into  small  pieces.  A  muslin  bag  the  size  of  the  cushion 
or  pillow  is  first  used  as  a  covering,  and  then  another  one 
oi  silk,  satin  or  plush  is  added. 

Here  in  California  a  much  daintier  custom  is  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  months  of  May  and  June  almost  every  gar- 
den in  the  land  is  a  paradise  of  roses,  and  thoughtful 
housewives  who  are  loath  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  fra- 
grance wasted,  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  them  in  large 
vases,  bowls,  and  even  disused  tabie  platters;  and  as  their 
colors  fade  the  petals  are  strewn  upon  newspa|>ers  to  dry 
in  the  sunshine,  while  fresh  flowers  take  their  place. 
Meager  is  the  garden  which  by  the  end  of  the  season  has 
not  furnished  material  for  at  least  one  large  sofa-pillow. 
The  subtile  fragrance  of  the  dried  petals  sifting  through 
their  covering  of  silk  or  satin,  diffuses  a  fragrance  like  attar 
of  roses  throughout  the  room,  and  makes  the  long  repose 
enjoined  by  sickness  or  fatigue  an  enchanted  siesta.  .  If  a 
more  pronounced  perfume  is  desired,  a  few  rose  geranium 
and  lemon  verbena  leaves  scattered  through  the  pillow, 
not  only  impart  a  delicate  fragrance  of  their  own,  but 
seem  to  give  strength  and  substance  to  the  scent  of  the 
roses,  like  the  extracts  upon  which  manufacturers  rely  to 
give  body  to  a  perfume. 

Another  delightful  custom  is  to  gather  all  sorts  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  and  leaves  into  an  oriental  jar,  adding  a 
few  sweet  spices,  and  covering  the  whole  mixture  with 
alcohol.  A  single  jar  of  this  description,  standing  on 
mantel  or  cabinet,  needs  only  to  be  uncovered  twice  a 
week  for  half  an  hour  to  send  a  very  delightful  perfume 
through  a  suite  of  apartments. 


It  is  often  remarked  that  San  Francisco,  which  possesses 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  ugliest  on  the  globe.  This 
unfortunate  characteristic  is  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
trees,  and  in  part  to  its  monotonous  and  homely  archi- 
tecture. As  San  Franciscans  long  ago  very  sensibly 
asserted  their  determination  to  have  sunshine,  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  our  streets  will  never  be  lined  with 
shade-trees  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  therefore  re- 
mains to  the  women  of  the  city  to  ameliorate  in  some 
degree  the  deformities  imposed  by  man. 

In  England,  and  especially  in  the  prettier  residence 
parts  of  London,  the  fashion  of  window  gardening  is 
almost  universally  practiced,  and  many  unsightly  build- 
ings, whose  fronts  are  discolored  by  smoke  and  fog,  are 
thereby  rendered  attractive  and  even  beautiful.  The 
English  window-garden  consists  of  no  rows  of  stiff  pots 
marshaled  in  an  orderly  line  along  the  window-sill  within 
the  room,  no  swinging  brackets  filled  with  plants  which 
fade  and  languish  in  the  indoor  air,  or  send  out  long,  pale 
branches  creeping  toward  the  sunshine  which  falls  through 
the  glass  at  midday,  like  a  tardy  or  reluctant  visitor. 
They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  veritable  gardens,  planted 
in  wire  or  wooden  casings  projecting  beyond  the  window- 
ledge,  and  shielded  from  the  wind  on  one  side,  if  necessary, 
by  a  mimic  wall  of  glass.  Here,  with  the  tonic  of  pure 
outdoor  air,  plentifully  watered  and  easily  tended  from 
the  room  within,  every  species  of  pretty  garden  flower 
will  thrive,  and  vines  stoutly  clamber  up  the  wall,  open- 
ing fragrant  blossoms  along  their  steep  ascent. 

San  Francisco  gardening  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  care  of  lawns  and  stiffly  arranged  flower  beds,  or  to 
rearing  delicate  exotics  which  only  flourish  and  bloom  in 
the  stifled  atmosphere  of  an  conservatory.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  ivy,  fuchsias  and  other  climbing  plants,  but  the 
custom  has  fallen  into  disuse,  like  all  fashions  which  are 
not  based  upon  intelligent  purpose ;  and  in  the  instances 
where  the  vines  have  been  allowed  to  cover  the  house- 
fronts  they  have  been  so  mutilated  and  stunted  by  the 
gardener's  shears,  that  they  torture  the  artistic  eye.  A 
little  kindly  encouragement  extended  to  the  English  ivy, 
the  wisteria,  clematis,  honeysuckle  and  fuchsia,  and  the 
introduction  of  window  gardening  on  ever  so  small  a 
scale,  would  soon  revolutionize  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
city.   

"  Your  San  Francisco  women  arc  unusually  bright,  self- 
possessed  and  well-informed.  They  are  comely  of  face, 
with  symmetrical  figures  and  graceful  movements.  But 
really  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  they  are  the 
worst-dressed  women  in  the  United  States." 

This  treasonable  sentiment,  recently  uttered  at  a  social 
gathering  in  our  city,  by  a  notable  traveler,  aroused  a 
storm  of  indignation  and  fierce  denial.  Did  he  imagine 
that  he  could  insult  with  impunity  the  women  of  the  city 
which  had  received  him  as  an  honored  guest?  And  was 
this  a  specimen  of  the  celebrated  New  England  manners, 
held  up  to  young  Californians  as  a  bright  and  shining 
model?  But  the  eastern  man  stood  his  ground  sturdily, 
adroitly  contriving  to  hedge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  his  hearers,  without  flinching  from  the 
statement  he  had  already  made. 

"  I  do  not  accuse  San  Francisco  ladies  of  a  want  of 


taste,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  present  manifestation  is  an  ephemeral  fancy,  which 
will  soon  pass  away,  giving  place  to  better  things.  When 
I  first  visited  your  city  some  ten  years  ago,  I  remember 
thinking  that  I  had  never  seen  a  place  where  the  women 
were  clad  in  such  uniform  good  taste.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  prevailing  tendency  toward  rich,  quiet  fabrics,  and 
the  accessories  of  the  toilet,  if  1  may  thus  denominate  the 
hats,  laces,  gloves,  boots,  parasols,  and  the  like,  partook 
of  the  same  conservative  elegance.  Some  of  the  women 
I  encountered  upon  the  streets  were  veritable  symphonies 
in  brown,  gray,  russet  shades,  dark  reds  and  greens.  To- 
day there  seems  to  be  a  chromatic  pandemonium.  This 
is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  revival  of  bright  colors 
abroad  and  at  the  East;  but  the  New  England  woman 
keeps  the  primary  colors  in  subjection,  while  the  San 
Francisco  woman  ap|>ears  to  have  given  rein  to  some 
dormant  barbaric  taste,  and  presents  a  bizarre  effect  which 
is  truly  shocking  to  a  sensitive  observer." 

Considerable  truth  underlies  the  utterances  of  this 
itinerant  observer.  Although  the  majority  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  ladies  still  appear  in  raiment  of  an  inconspicuous 
character,  and  a  few  toilets  of  genuine  beauty  and  original- 
ity are  seen,  many  disfigure  themselves  in  loud  plaids, 
ugly  blocked  patterns,  or  daring  combinations  which 
offend  the  eye  and  attract  the  attention  of  street  loungers. 
The  first  principle  of  dress  in  a  woman  of  gentle  breeding 
should  be  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  vulgar 
notice,  while  prepared  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
fastidious  critic. 

The  Delineator,  in  its  discussion  of  dress  fabrics  for  the 
coming  autumn,  asserts  that  cheviots,  cloths  and  flannels 
in  various  weights  and  colors  are  standard  autumn  gown 
stuffs.  A  fear  of  having  too  much  gold  has  made  buyers 
regard  with  doubt  the  pretty  woolens  that  show  here  and 
there  glints  of  gold  and  silver,  but  these  will  undoubtedly 
find  admirers,  which  word  may  in  this  instance  be  trans- 
lated into  wearers.  Nobody  wants  to  see  the  lovely 
brown  shades  disappear,  but  is  it  not  rather  wonderful 
they  have  continued  in  favor  so  long?  Certainly  it  is  an 
evidence  of  an  improvement  in  taste  when  this  charming 
and  charitable  color  is  retained  by  womankind.  It  is 
almost  as  kind  as  black  in  its  goodly  offices;  it  warms  the 
pale  cheek  and  subdues  the  one  that  is  rosy — the  only 
care  to  be  taken  being  that  in  one  case  a  warm  and  in  the 
other  a  deep  brown  is  necessary.  The  golden  brown,  the 
russet,  and  one  or  two  deeper  shades,  will  obtain  during 
the  coming  season,  and  the  possibility  of  rich  fur  trim- 
ming them,  and  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  women  wearing 
them,  brings  up  pictures  that  would  make  Tissot's  studies 
of  womankind  pale  before  the  reality.  While  laces  and 
floral  garnitures  retain  their  places,  they  are  made  subser- 
vient to  effects  thai  are  in  keeping  with  the  change  of 
seasons.  Braids  are  used  with  more  dainty  effect  than 
during  the  time  of  their  first  furore,  and  buttons  in  some- 
what larger  sizes  than  of  late  have  been  seen  are  associ- 
ated with  heavy  braids,  producing  a  very  decorative 
result.  Closing  buttons  will  continue  small  in  size,  and 
are  usually  very  simple  or  very  unique  in  style.  Skirt 
trimmings  are  deep  or  narrow,  according  to  the  depth 
and  arrangement  of  the  drapery.  Street  costumes  have 
their  sleeves  neatly  and  simply  finished,  while  those  for 
elaborate  house  wear  have  these  portions  as  much  trimmed 
as  is  becoming  to  the  hand  and  the  general  style  of  the 
wearer. 

A  disagreeable  woman  can  always  find  precedents  for 
being  formal  and  chilling;  a  fine  tempered  woman  can 
always  find  reasons  enough  for  being  agreeable. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FINfiAL  Bf(  IIANAN. 


There  is  surely  a  rattling  among  the  dry  bones,  for  they 
promise  this  year  to  have  a  real  art  exhibition  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Fair.  The  art  gallery  has  hitherto  been  given 
over  to  the  photographers,  the  makers  of  remarkable  wax- 
work, and  artists  in  crazy  quilts,  decorated  china,  and 
fancy  sofa-pillows.  Occasionally  there  have  been  some 
ancient  chestnuts  in  the  way  of  paintings  of  a  pedigree 
more  or  less  authentic,  which  have  been  ineffectually 
sandwiched  among  the  photographs  and  fancy  work,  in 
the  hope  of  justifying  the  term  Art  Gallery. 

This  year  the  gallery  will  really  be  served  with  a  ban- 
quet for  the  eye,  the  menu  of  which  may  be  in  part  dis- 
closed. The  piece  de  resistance,  first  in  importance  if  not 
in  order  of  serving,  will  be  some  important  works  by 
Thomas  Hill,  saved  from  the  ruin  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  '  These  will  be  flanked  by  such  entrees  as 
Keith  and  M.  de  1,'Aubiniere.  The  consomme  will  be 
Straus's  "  Karly  California  Mission,"  which  has  been  re- 
painted. The poissons  will  be  by  Brookes,  naturally;  and 
hors  d'awvres  of  unusual  importance  will  be  contributed 
by  Nellie  Hopps,  Henry  Alexander,  Narjot,  Virgil  Will- 
iams, Deakin,  and  others.  Entremets  will  be  sent  in  by 
Stanton,  Rodriguez,  Latimer,  Peters,  Norton,  Bush, 
Uenny,  and  many  more.  For  dessert  there  will  be  Mme. 
de  L'Aubiniere's  charming  picture  of  Miss  Charlotte  Tit- 
tel  as  "  Parthenia,"  with  a  whispered  possibility  of  Henri 
Rouillier's  lovely  work,  "  The  Goat-keeper." 


This  is  surely  banquet  enough,  and  should  be  Sllfficit  i 
to  attract  such  a  crowded  art  gallery  as  we  used  to  sec 
the  olden  times.    A  good  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  M 
Martin,  the  manager,  who  has  conceived  the  idea  of  try- 
ing to  work  a  little  art  revival,  and  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
cany  it  out. 

A  work  which  is  going  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  the  fair  is  a  pen-and-ink  draw  ing  7x4  feet.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  struggled  with  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
7x4  inches  will  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  work.  The 
subject  is  the  late  Makart's  "  Kntry  of  Charles  Y  into 
Antwerp,"  and  the  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures,  some 
of  them  female  figures  of  remarkable  grace  and  beauty. 

Guatemala  is  twice  heard  of  this  week.  Narjot  has 
just  received  from  there  an  order  for  two  portraits,  and 
Norton  Bush  has  finished  a  large  picture  of  Mount 
Agua,  Old  Guatemala.  The  Sacramento  Fair  is  en- 
gaging Norton  Bush's  chief  attention,  and,  beside  the 
Guatemala  picture,  he  numbers  among  his  late  produc- 
tions a  large  canvas  of  "  Mount  Misti,  Arequipa,  Peru." 

At  Morris  &  Kennedy's  there  are  some  new  pictures 
by  Brookes,  representing  the- old-time  still-life  subjects. 
At  the  same  gallery  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  has  a  new 
picture,  a  life-size  portrait  of  a  grandmother  and  grand- 
child. Her  treatment  of  the  subject  is  full  of  homely 
sincerity,  but  at  times  so  vigorous  as  to  be  almost  brusque. 
The  color  harmony,  white  and  olive,  is  delicious.  There 
is  always  something  in  Mrs.  Richardson's  pictures  that 
refreshes  the  eye.  Morris  has  also  a  new  landscape  by 
Schoyerer  of  Munich,  a  deep  lake  guarded  by  moun- 
tains. A  scene  like  this,  however  clever,  will  not  create 
the  impression  here  that  it  deserves,  because  we  have  in 
California  a  surfeit  of  similar  scenery  more  or  less  skill- 
fully represented. 

At  Morris  &  Kennedy's  there  are  some  really  fine 
water-colors  which  are  not  properly  appreciated  here, 
and  have  never  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  a  bowl  of  flowers  by  Rivoire — flowers 
that  seem  to  nod  and  droop,  heavy  with  perfume  and 
rich  with  color.  There  is  also  a  large  and  very  brilliant 
picture  by  Hamilton  Hamilton,  a  scene  at  the  door  of  a 
farm-cottage.  Two  landscapes  in  water-color,  scenes  in 
Maryland,  by  W.  C.  Baker,  arc  exquisite— full  of  life, 
color  and  atmosphere.  How  they  escape  attention  is  a 
mystery  that  only  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco  can 
explain. 

A  marine,  "  Goodwin  Sands,"  by  H.  Cassiers,  is  another 
gem,  almost  a  monochrome  at  first  sight,  get  full  of  subtile, 
delicious  gradations. 

Last  but  not  least  might  be  mentioned  a  very  chic  bit 
by  that  precociously  clever  youth  Percy  Moran.  It  is  so 
delicate,  so  transparent,  that  the  subject  is  hardly  more 
than  suggestive.  Of  course  it  represents  a  pretty  girl.  She 
wears  a  black  bonnet,  a  dotted  muslin  dress,  and  black 
mits.  Upon  the  paper  mat  surrounding  the  sketch  the 
artist  has  traced  some  spring-time  suggestions  of  apple 
blossoms.  The  whole  is  dainty  to  a  charm.  It  is  a  credit 
to  San  Francisco  that  an  opportunity  is  here  afforded  to 
study  such  really  interesting  water-colors  as  these. 

Henry  Alexander  is  at  work  on  some  new  portraits. 

Some  pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Nahl,  which  have 
never  been  exhibited,  are  at  Snow's,  undergoing  a  reno- 
vating process.  They  belong  to  a  gentleman  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Who  is  F.  d'Asc?  The  name  is  extensively  signed  to 
some  of  the  worst  pot-boilers  sold  here.  It  is  said  the 
name  is  the  ttom  de  plume  of  one  of  the  local  artists  of 
reputation.  In  that  case  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  him 
shake  in  his  shoes  by  proposing  that  some  one  look  the 
question  up. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  it  is  expected  that  Monsig- 
nor  Capel  will  lecture  on  art  at  the  Art  Association. 

The  amateur  photographers  are  having  great  fun  among 
themselves.  Their  labors  have  been  chiefly  rewarded  by 
finding  some' coins  in  a  stump.  The  beauty  about  an 
amateur  camera  is  that  it  never  does  what  you  expect  it  to 
do.  It  is  full  of  awful  surprises,  and  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  inherent  depravity.  An  amateur  camera  makes  no 
bones  of  taking  a  picture  around  a  corner  instead  of  the 
one  right  in  front  of  it,  when  so  inclined.  It  will  bring 
down  your  horizon  under  your  feet,  or  set  your  foreground 
up  in  a  starboard  corner,  or  mix  up  your  figures  like  a  ( 'an- 
sas  cyclone,  and  never  shed  a  feather.  The  man  who  puts 
himself  in  the  power  of  an  amateur  camera  may  as  well 
give  up  all  hopes  of  a  happy,  independent  existence.  He 
is  never  again  his  own  master,  and  he  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  a  single  picture  that  he  takes.  When 
he  pulls  a  string  by  accident,  and  don't  notice  what  he  is 
doing,  he  gets  a  splendid  picture  of  a  well-composed 
landscape,  with  figures  of  his  friends  disposed  in  graceful 
attitudes.  When  he  lays  awake  all  night  in  order  to  rise 
at  five  a.  m.  and  hie  him  to  San  Rafael,  to  work  all  day 
in  a  red-hot  sun,  and  fight  mosquitoes  with  a  club,  and 
wring  his  clothes  out  with  a  clothes-wringer,  and  tramp 
miles  and  miles  for  really  good  views,  and  take  his  death 
of  cold  coming  home,  then  sends  his  plates  to  a  most  ex- 
pensive professional  to  be  developed  and  printed — what 
does  he  get?  A  suj>erb  view  of  a  chaotic  fog-bank,  and 
a  negative  of  a  blue-jay  sitting  on  a  cloud.  They  say  that 
Virgil  Williams  is  numbered  among  those  who  have 
suffered,  and  that  he  is  going  to  write  a  tearful  book  on 
"  What  I  know  about  the  Dry  Plate  Process." 
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"  MARIAR." 


BY  FREDERICK  THICKSTUN. 


Sky  and  earth  seem  full  of  the  clear  spring  sunshine. 
The  foot-hills  are  becoming  green  against  their  back- 
ground of  granite  and  snow,  and  along  the  river  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  unfenced  meadows.  A  vulture  in  mid- 
air is  settling  in  slow,  descending  gyres  toward  a  great 
stretch  of  blue  iris  blossoms  close  by  the  river,  where 
something  lies  silent  and  motionless  in  the  deep  grass — 
something  which  an  hour  ago  was  a  living,  sentient  man. 
Now  he  lies  prone  on  his  back,  with  his  open  glassy  eyes 
toward  the  sun.  At  a  little  distance  his  hat  lies  where  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  with  some  force,  for  there  the  thin 
green  iris  blades  are  crushed.  His  arms  are  thrown  wide 
out  on  the  ground.  There,  too,  the  blue  lilies  are  man- 
gled and  broken  where  the  long  brown  fingers  clutched 
them  in  the  last  fierce  agony  of  death.  A  few  torn  flow- 
ers, mixed  with  grass  and  dirt,  are  still  clutched  in  his 
stiff,  drawn  hands,  and  on  the  ground  close  by  his  left 
side  there  is  a  little  pool  of  something  red  and  clotted 
and  slimy,  which  the  thirsty  sun  is  eagerly  drinking  up 
from  the  black  soil. 

Young  Billy  Bling's  sudden  appearance  at  the  door  of 
the  Pugsley  cabin  must  have  elicited  a  scream  of  terror 
from  any  young  woman  whose  digestive  apparatus  had 
been  refined  by  an  extended  acquaintance  with  corsets 
and  French  candy;  but  as  Miss  Maria  Pugsley,  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room,  was  quite  innocent  of  these  means 
of  painting  the  lily  of  modern  womanhood,  and  espe- 
cially as  she  had  just  fortified  her  naturally  strong  consti- 
tution by  a  hearty  supper  of  bacon  and  beans,  washed 
down  with  black  coffee,  she  only  glanced  up  smilingly  as 
Billy  peered  in  at  the  open  door,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  Billy?   Well,  come  in,  then ! " 

So  Billy  came  in  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  stumbling 
over  the  ill-constructed  threshold  and  grasping  at  a  chair 
to  keep  from  falling  flat  on  the  floor.  He  was  a  very  awk- 
ward man,  this  Billy  Bling.  Maria  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  fact,  for  she  laughed  long  and  loud  at  his  struggles  to 
regain  his  equilibrium. 

"  I  do  believe  you  get  boots  five  or  six  sizes  too  big, 
just  a-purpose  to  fall  over  things,"  said  she. 

Billy  twirled  his  battered  hat  round  and  round  on  his 
finger. 

"It  ain't  a  question  o'  boots  altogether,  Mariar,"  he 
answered,  not  looking  at  her,  but  watching  his  hat  verv 
intently.  "  The  man  inside  of  'em 's  the  principal  thing." 

"Isn't  that  what  I  was  saving? "  cried  Maria  with  an- 
other laugh.  "The  man  inside  of  'em  ought  to  have 
boots  of  a  size  that'll  carry  him  around  decent  and  proper 
— at  least  when  he  goes  to  see  the  girls." 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  lady's  man,  an'  that's  so,"  said 
Billy,  apologetically.  "  But  weemen  always  will  have  the 
last  word,"  he  added,  with  a  erin.  "An'  so  let's  say  no 
more  about  it.  Come,  now,  Mariar,  put  on  your  bunnit 
an'  let's  go  for  a  walk.  You  don't  know  how  nice  the 
moon  is,  an'  how  big  an'  white  the  mountains  look. 
You've  been  in  the  house  all  day,  I  bet,  an'  it  '11  do  you 
good  to  L'o  out  an' git  a  whiff  o'  fresh  air." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I've  been  in  the  house  all  day, 
for  it's  wash-day,  and  ma's  been  unusual  bad,  besides. 
She's  in  bed  now,  though,  and  pa's  out  somewheres.  I 
was  beginning  to  git  a  little  lonesome,  Billy.  I'm  right 
glad  ye  came.    I  think  a  walk  '11  do  me  good." 

And  the  two  nassed  out  under  the  wide  sky.  The 
mountains  were  piled  up  against  the  horizon  like  thunder- 
heads,  and  the  full  moon  swung  out  over  their  white  sum- 
mits, a  burnished  silver  disk.  The  milky  way,  with  the 
stars  in  its  wake,  looked  like  a  wreath  of  pale  smoke  alive 
with  sparks,  and  the  mountains  were  luminous  heaps  of 
moonlight. 

"You'd  better  take  my  arm,"  said  Billy,  knowing  be- 
forehand that  she  would  refuse. 

Maria  laughed.  She  was  always  laughing  at  Billy,  and 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  on  the  whole.  He  had  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  woman  in  the  world 
could  look  as  pretty  as  Maria  when  she  laughed. 

"  If  you'd  seen  the  washing  I  done  to-day,"  she  cried, 
and  the  moonlight  flashed  across  her  red  lips  and  white 
teeth,  "you  wouldn't  think  I'm  too  weak  to  walk  alone, 
I  guess!  No,  no,  Billy.  Keep  your  arm  for  some  other 
girl  that  needs  it;  I'd  rather  walk  by  myself.  You  don't 
know  how  strong  I  am.  Why,  I'm  a  reg'lar  horse  of  a 
woman,  Billy ! " 

"Horses  needs  men  to  take  care  of  'em — sometimes," 
remarked  Billy,  slyly. 

"Well,  I  don't!"  said  she,  stoutly.  "And  I've  told 
you  a  dozen  times,  if  I  have  once,  that  I  don't  want  you 
to  make  love  to  me,  Billy  Bling,  for  it's  no  use.  I'll  never 
marry  you.  And  if  you  don't  quit  pestering  me  I  won't 
speak  to  vou  anymore;  and  if  you've  brought  me  out 
here  to  talk  a  lot  o'  stuff  I  don't  want  to  listen  to,  I'll  just 
go  back  home  and  go  to  bed— that's  what  I'll  do!  Good 
Lord!  What  do  I  want  of  a  husband?  Ain't  I  got 
enough  on  my  hands  as  it  is,  with  a  sick  mother  and  a 
good-for-nothing  father  to  take  care  of?  Oh,  Billy! 
Can't  you  keep  still  and  let  me  alone? " 

Billy  had  moved  a  little  away  from  her  while  she  was 
speaking. 


"  I  don't  want  to  pester  ye,  Mariar,"  he  said,  deprecat- 
ingly.  "  Let's  set  down  here  by  the  river,  where  we  can 
see  the  moonlight  on  the  water.  There !  Are  ye  com- 
fortable now,  Mariar? "  He  laid  his  huge  hand  caress- 
ingly on  her  shoulder  before  seating  himself  at  her  side. 
"  I  hope  ye  ain't  sot  agin  me,"  he  went  on.  "  I  hope  ye 
ain't  got  nothin'  agin  me  beyond  my  ill  looks  an'  awk'ard 
ways." 

Maria's  voice  was  less  irritated  as  she  answered : 

"No,  no,  Billy,  it  ain't  that;  I  ain't  got  the  first  thing 
agin  ye.  Don't  I  know  you're  one  o'  the  best  o'  men?" 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  but  a  tremor  seemed  to  pass 
through  his  whole  body,  and  he  drew  the  hand  slowly 
away.  "  Don't  I  know  you  for  what  you  are — honest  and 
brave  and  true ;  that  you'd  die  for  the  woman  you  love, 
Billy;  that  you'd  die  for  me,  if  need  be?" 

"Ay,  gladly!  "  she  heard  him  mutter  in  his  throat. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  went  on,  half  tenderly,  reaching  again 
for  his  hand,  which  he  again  drew  slowly  away.  "  But  I 
don't  love  you — not  that  way,  Billy — and  that's  the  truth. 
You  know  it  yourself ;  I've  told  you  often  enough.  I  like 
you  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother.  Don't  you  see  the  differ- 
ence?" 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  answered  Billy,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Then  what  makes  you  do  it?"  she  went  on,  her  old 
irritated  tone  returning.  "  You  know  I  don't  like  it ;  you 
know  I  hate  it.    What  makes  you  do  it?" 

"Seems 's  ef  somehow  I  can't  help  it,  Mariar,"  he  re- 
plied, staring  gloomily  at  the  flashing  waves.  "Seems 's 
ef  when  I'm  round  where  you  be,  I  can't  think  o'  nothin' 
else."  Then,  aftera  long  pause,  he  turned  his  face  toward 
her,  and  the  reflection  of  the  white  light  on  the  water 
seemed  still  in  his  eyes.  "But  I  won't  do  it  agin,  Ma- 
riar, I  promise.  Be  a  little  easy  with  me  this  once,  my 
girl ;  I  won't  do  it  agin." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  cold  wonder.  He 
had  taken  off  his  hat  to  the  cool  evening  wind,  and  was 
smoothing  down  his  long  locks  with  tremulous,  uncertain 
hands. 

"  You  ain't  mad  with  me,  I  hope,  Billy? "  she  said,  half 
timidly.  "  You're  the  only  real  friend  I've  got  in  the 
world ;  and  I'd  like  to  stay  friends,  as  long  as  we  can't  be 
more." 

"Mad  with  you?  No.no.  I  ain't  mad  with  you! "  he 
returned,  hastily.  "  How  could  I  be?  You're  the  best 
an'  truest  woman  in  the  world,  an' — an'  it's  very  good  o' 
you  to  want  to  be  friends  with  me,  Mariar." 

He  was  staring  at  the  water  again  in  a  dazed,  unthink- 
ing way.  Maria  shivered  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  was 
so  strangely  quiet— there  was  such  an  unearthly  look  in 
in  his  dilated  eyes.  And  all  at  once  the  full  meaning  of 
what  she  saw  burst  upon  her — his  long  life  of  hopelessness 
without  her,  his  endless  love,  which  was  a  craving  and  a 
hunger  of  the  soul.  Without  a  word  of  warning  she  rose 
from  her  seat  by  his  side,  and,  flinging  her  arms  above  her 
head,  burst  into  an  uncontrolable  fit  of  weeping.  He 
was  beside  her  in  a  moment,  and  had  drawn  her  to  him, 
laying  her  head  against  his  breast,  and  holding  it  there 
with  gentle  force,  soothing  her  with  rough,  tender  words 
as  if  she  were  a  little  child.  She  did  not  try  to  break 
away  from  him  now ;  she  rather  seemed  to  seek  the  touch 
of  his  hard,  caressing  hand. 

"I'm  a  cursed  brute!"  he  cried,  smoothing  her  tangled 
hair.  "There,  there,  there,  my  girl!  Don't  cry.  See, 
you'll  make  a  fool  o' me,  Mariar.  There,  there!  Don't 
cry,  that's  a  good  girl.  I  didn't  mean  anything,  Mariar; 
I  didn't,  indeed.  An'  I  won't  do  it  any  more;  I  swear  I 
won't.  There!  Dry  your  eyes  now,  like  a  good  girl,  an' 
don't  cry ! " 

"  Oh,  Billy,  Billy,"  she  cried,  lilting  a  convulsed,  tear- 
ful face  trom  his  breast,  "  if  you  was  only  my  brother  " 

"I'll  be  your  brother,  then— anything  you  like— only 
don't  cry.  It  hurts  me  so  to  see  you  in  tears,  my  girl — 
you  don't  know  how  bad.  There,  there!  That's  right. 
Dry  your  eyes  like  a  good  girl,  an'  let's  set  down  an' — an' 
be  comfortable.  Only  see  ! "  and  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
pitiful,  twitching  smile  on  his  rugged  features,  "  you've 
almost  made  me  cry,  too! " 

He  placed  her  gently  on  the  bank,  and  then  seated 
himself  a  little  further  from  her  than  he  had  been  before 
—so  far  that  she  could  not  reach  out  her  hand  and  touch 
him  as  she  had  done. 

"  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,"  said  Maria,  dry- 
ing her  eyes  on  her  apron.  "  But  all  to  once,  as  I  looked 
at  you,  Billy,  I  felt  like  it,  and— and  I  couldn't  help  it. 
It's  an  awful  thing  to  be  made  love  to,  Billy;  you  don't 
know.  I  s'pose  every  man  within  sixty  mile  o'  here  has 
done  it,  one  time  or  another,  or — all  of  'em  but  one,  I 
mean.  Oh,  dear!  It's  awful  to  be  made  love  to— by 
men  you  can't  marry.  You've  no  idea,  Billy!"  And 
Maria  sighed. 

Billy  had  turned  on  her  a  look  of  sudden  intelligence. 
He  leaned  toward  her  in  the  moonlight,  and  examined 
her  face  with  penetrating  eyes. 

"And  you  love  the  one  of  'em  that  hasn't  made  love  to 
you?"  he  said.  His  voice  was  very  smooth  and  quiet. 
Maria  buried  her  face  again  in  her  apron,  but  she  did  not 
sob  or  cry  aloud  this  time.  He  looked  down  at  her  with 
an  infinite  tenderness.  The  moonlight  made  a  glory  of 
her  soft  brown  hair. 

"  I  know  who  it  is,"  Billy  went  on,  in  the  same  voice, 
"  for  I've  kept  track  of  'em.    It'sJJim  Hulse." 


Still  Maria  was  silent.  He  bent  toward  her,  but  he  did 
not  touch  her. 
"Is  it  so?"  he  persisted. 

She  arose  and  uncovered  her  face.  It  was  all  crimson 
with  blushes. 

"  I'm  going  home,"  she  said.  "  Don't  follow  me, 
Billy.  I'm  tired;  I've  had  a  hard  day's  work."  And  she 
slipped  quietly  away,  and  Billy  was  alone. 

"It  is  so,"  he  muttered,  staring  out  at  the  restless 
water. 

The  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  is  not  for  a  case  like 
Billy's.  To  an  honest,  earnest,  active  nature  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  a  world  which  so  stubbornly 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  personal  claims  to 
the  good  things  of  it.  Evidently  when  Pope  wrote 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  his  object  was  not  so  much  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  humanity  with  the  panacea  of  an  all- 
embracing  stoicism  as  to  establish  himself  before  the  world 
in  an  enviable  copartnership  with  Moses.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  concoct  herb  teas  of  great  potency  for 
the  ailments  of  our  friends — especially  when  the  brewing 
of  them  implies  a  wisdom  in  the  brewer  which  throws 
him  into  bold  prominence  against  the  wall-like  back- 
ground of  the  people,  whose  knowledge  of  medicine  is 
limited  by  their  capacity  for  swallowing  it.  Poor  Billy! 
He  had  recently  made  a  "  big  strike"  in  the  hills,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  his  becoming  a  rich  man  in  the 
near  future.  He  had  worked  and  watched  with  hope's 
sleepless  eyes  as  long  as  there  was  no  rival  in  the  way  to 
whom  Maria  showed  preference — had  toiled  day  and 
night  with  a  calm  and  secret  joy,  believing  all  the  time 
that  she  would  relent  at  last,  and  that  thus  the  reward  of 
his  labors  would  finally  be  hers ;  but  to-night,  when  she 
left  him,  his  future  stretched  out  before  him  a  dreary, 
endless  blank,  with  no  possibility  of  filling  it  in  any 
worthy  way.  What  was  existence  to  him,  having  no  hope 
of  her?  Ah,  well!  God  gave  to  man  dominion  over  every 
created  thing  except  himself,  and  ordained  a  wise  substi- 
tute for  this  last  defect  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
What  could  Billy  do  at  last  but  accept  his  fate,  as  all  of 
us  must  sooner  or  later,  with  sullen  acquiescence. 

Billy,  however,  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  was  obliged  to  do,  but  the  next  morning  he  took 
steps  to  find  out.  Very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
he  started  for  the  cabin  of  Jim  Hulse,  about  a  mile  down 
the  river.  He  found  Jim  washing  his  breakfast  dishes  on 
a  flat  stone,  which  served  as  chair  and  table. 

"  I'll  wait  till  your  work's  done  up,"  said  Billy,  looking 
in  at  the  door.  "  Then  I  wish  you'd  come  out  under  the 
trees.    I've  got  suthin'  to  say  to  ye,  Jim." 

Billy  stood  outside  and  watched  the  sun  rise.  The 
sky  was  full  of  delicate  clouds  like  sprays  of  apple  blos- 
som. The  willows  along  the  river  bank  were  just  bursting 
into  leaf.  The  trees  on  the  mountain  sides  were  mingled 
with  their  shadows,  and  the  young  cottonwoods  on  the 
foot-hills  looked  like  explosions  of  green  spray. 

Jim  Hulse  was  a  hairy,  unkempt  man,  with  deep,  mourn- 
ful lines  graven  in  his  hard  cheeks,  and  eyes  deep  set 
under  shaggy  brows.  He  was  a  mystery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Nobody  knew  anything  of  him  except  that  he 
prospected  daily  among  the  hills  for  gold.  He  had  no 
friends,  no  companions,  not  even  a  dog;  and  there  were 
wild  stories  current  concerning  him — stories  which  ob- 
viously originated  in  repeated  endeavors  to  explain  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man.  His  outward  appearance  was 
like  the  curtain  of  a  theater.  But  the  curtain  was  never 
rolled  up;  and  the  tragedy  of  Jim  Hulse's  life,  whatever 
it  was,  had  thus  far  been  acted  in  silence,  without  a  spec- 
tator. 

He  came  out  and  stood  under  the  trees,  a  little  way 
from  his  visitor.  Billy  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
faced  his  companion. 

"Well?"  said  Jim,  slowly.  He  was  wiping  his  drip- 
ping, hairy  arms  on  a  coarse  towel,  keeping  his  great  eyes 
constantly  upon  his  visitor. 

Billy  dug  the  toe  of  his  boot  into  the  moist  soil,  trying 
to  think  of  a  way  to  begin;  then,  with  a  sudden  lifting  of 
his  head,  he  cried : 

"  You  know  me,  Jim  Hulse.  You've  knowed  me  nigh 
onto  three  year.  An'  what  I  say  is  in  earnest.  You 
know  that?" 

"I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  replied  the  other,  still 
wiping  his  arms. 

' '  Then  look  here.  I 've  loved  Mariar  Pugsley  ever  sence 
I  first  set  eyes  on  her— loved  her  true  an'  honest  an'  hon- 
orable, if  ever  man  loved  woman  so.  If  it  wanted  my 
life-blood  to  make"  her  happy,  I'd  pour  it  out  for  her  quick 
an'  joyful.  That's  what  I  want— to  see  her  happy.  But 
she  don't  care  for  me,  Jim;  she  never  can.  An'  I  won't 
worry  her.  I'm  afraid  I've  done  it,  sometimes,  a'ready; 
but  I  didn't  know.  But  now  I've  found  out  she  loves  an- 
other, an'  I  want  him  to  marry  her  an'  make  her  happy, 
if  she  can  be.  I  want  him  to  marry  her,  no  matter  what 
becomes  o'  me ! " 

He  took  off  his  ragged  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  on 
his  sleeve. 

"Well?"  repeated  the  other  man,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  his  companion's  face. 

"  The  man  she  loves  is  you,  Jim  Hulse  !  I  know  you're 
a  straight,  square  man,  an'  worthy  of  her,  too.  An'  I 
want  ye  to  marry  her,  an'  make  her  happy.  I  want  her 
to  be  happy— she  must  be  happy,  no  matter  what  becomes 
o'me!" 


THE:  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Jim  Hulse  regarded  his  companion  from  head  to  foot  j 
with  feverish,  glowing  eyes.   Then  he  took  a  step  forward  ' 
and  held  out  his  hand.    Billy  laid  his  palm  in  it,  but 
turned  his  face  away. 

"  You  are  the  only  man  under  heaven  who  would  do 
such  a  thing!"  cried  Hulse,  holding  the  other's  hand  as  I 
in  a  vise.    "  You  are  a  hero  in  God's  sight,  Billy  Bling  ! 
But  listen :  I  will  tell  you  what  has  never  passed  my  lips  j 
before.    I,  too,  once  loved  a  woman,  and,"  here  such  a 
look  of  concentrated  hate  and  misery  convulsed  his  thin  ! 
features  that  Billy  Bling  started  back  as  if  the  pain  of  his 
companion's  face  had  passed  into  his  own,  "  so  help  me 
God,  I  will  never  love  another !  "    He  flung  away  Billy's 
hand  with  a  force  that  almost  wrenched  his  arm  from  his 
shoulder.     "  Make  what  you  can  of  that!"  he  added, 
throwing  the  words  back  fiercely  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
entered  his  cabin  and  shut  the  door. 

Next  morning  Billy  came  again  to  Jim  Hulse 's  cabin. 
There  were  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  and  his  face  was 
pale  to  the  lips.  He  leaned  his  rifle  against  the  door- 
post, and  looked  in.    No  one  was  there. 

"He's  prospectin'  up  Snow  gulch,"  said  Billy,  and 
passed  on. 

He  found  Hulse  at  work  with  pick  and  shovel,  digging 
up  the  hard  soil. 

"I've  come  agin,  Jim,"  said  Billy,  leaning  on  his  gun. 
"  Well  have  that  air  business  settled  this  time.  I've 
brought  my  rifle,  ye  see." 

Jim  Hulse  looked  up  with  a  faint  little  smile.  Nobody 
had  ever  seen  him  smile  before. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Billy,"  he  said,  laying  down  his 
shovel  carefully,  and  bracing  his  elbow  against  a  rock, 
where  he  leaned  easily.  "  What  did  you  say  you  were 
going  to  do? " 

"  I  thought  about  it  all  last  night,"  replied  Billy,  pass- 
ing his  hand  wearily  across  his  forehead.  "  I  didn't  sleep 
a  wink — I  couldn't.  An'  the  stars  shone,  an'  the  river 
roared,  till  I  seemed  to  pass  away  into  the  sound  of  it. 
An' I  came  to  a  conclusion,  Jim.  An' it's  this:  The 
man  that  refuses  to  marry  Mariar  Pugsley,  an'  make  her 
happy  an'  contented — no  matter  what  becomes  o'  me — 
don't  deserve  to  live.  The  world's  too  good  for  him.  He 
deserves  to  die — he's  got  to  die.  An'  I'm  the  man  to  kill 
him.  That's  what  I  come  here  for.  I  come  to  shoot  ye, 
Jim.   I  must  have  yer  life." 

Jim  Hulse  smiled  more  broadly  than  before.  His  teeth 
showed  firm  and  white  behind  his  grizzled  mustache. 
He  did  not  shift  his  position  in  the  least,  but  lor  a  long 
time  regarded  his  companion  with  that  fixed,  enigmatic 
smile — the  smile  of  a  man  who  has  solved  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death.    At  last  he  said : 

"  You  show  poor  taste,  Billy,  to  take  so  worthless  a 
thing  when  there's  better  to  be  had.  There's  a  diamond 
ring  up  there  in  my  cabin  that's  of  more  value  a  hundred 
times.  I  wore  it  once,  when  I  was  young.  No  matter. 
You  shall  have  what  you  want,  and  the  ring  besides.  But 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  give  me  a  chance,  too,  Billy?"  he 
added,  suddenly  straightening  himself  and  standing  erect. 
"  You  don't  mean  you're  going  to  do  all  the  firing  your- 
self—that I'm  to  stand  up  here  like  a  stick  for  you  to  shoot 
at  and  knock  over? " 

Billy  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  again,  closing 
his  eyes  as  if  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts.' 

"  The  sound  o'  the  river  confuses  my  head,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Yes,  that's  what  I  meant  to  do,"  he  went  on, 
taking  down  his  hand  from  his  eyes.  "  But  I  see  it 
wouldn't  be  fair." 

"  You'd  regret  it,  thinking  the  matter  over  afterward," 
said  Hulse,  shouldering  his  tools  and  starting  toward  the 
cabin.  "  We  want  everything  fair,  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind,  Billy.  Come  up  to  the  cabin  a  minute.  I  have  a 
rifle,  too.  We  want  the  thing  done  fair  and  square— for 
your  own  peace  of  mind." 

Jim  Hulse  deposited  the  tools  carefully  in  onecornerof 
his  cabin.  "  They  will  do  for  some  other  poor  devil," 
was  his  only  remark.  Then  he  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
the  two  men  went  side  by  side  down  to  the  river,  crushing 
the  frail  blue  iris  blossoms  under  their  heavy  tread  as  they 
walked,  keeping  step  with  each  other. 

" Stand  here,"  said  Billy.  "I'll  go  over  there  by  the 
cottonwood.  That  ain't  too  far,  is  it?  We  don't  want  to 
be  too  far  apart."  He  stopped  a  moment  in  a  dazed, 
uncertain  way.  "How  loud  the  river  sounds  this 
morning!"  he  cried.  "I  can't  hear  the  wind  nor  the 
birds,  nor  anything,  Jim !  It  throbs  in  my  head ;  it  shakes 
the  trees  and  the  mountains  and  the  sky." 

Jim  Hulse  came  close  up  to  him. 

"Hold  out  your  hand,  Billy— straight— so.  Is  it 
steady? " 

Billy  looked  out  at  it  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  the  quiver  of  a  muscle,"  said  he. 

"Good!"  cried  Jim  Hulse.  "Shake  hands  first,"  he 
added,  as  Billy  turned  away. 

Billy  came  back,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  a  long, 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hands. 

"Aim  straight  at  my  heart,"  said  Hulse,  fixing  his  burn- 
ing eyes  on  Billy's. 

"  Do  the  same  by  me,"  said  Billy,  and  with  a  last  hand- 
pressure,  he  turned  away. 

And  the  sound  of  the  river  swelled  till  it  filled  the  world, 
and  sent  a  numbness  through  the  souls  of  the  two  men. 

Thejcottonwood'wasjreached.    Billy  stood  out  in  the 


sunshine,  distinctly  outlined  against  the  young  foliage. 
And  the  voice  of  the  river  was  like  the  voice  of  God. 

The  two  men  raised  their  rifles  and  took  a  moment's 
aim.  There  were  two  flashes  and  two  reports,  softened 
by  the  near  echoes  to  one  dull  splash  of  sound. 

Jim  Hulse  lay  among  the  lush  blue  lilies,  dead,  with  a 
bullet  in  his  heart;  and  Billy  stood  alone  by  the  cotton- 
wood  tree,  uninjured,  but  deafened  by  the  report  of  his 
gun.  And  the  river  sounded  on.  Ah,  me!  all  sounds 
from  the  heavenly  shore  of  life  arc  lost  in  the  noise  of  the 
loud  water. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


The  Signal  Service  thermometer,  which  furnishes  our 
official  record  of  the  heat,  is  carefully  secluded  in  a  cool, 
green-shuttered  retreat  high  up  in  the  air,  where  it  is  shel- 
tered from  all  possible  radiation,  and  fanned  by  every 
breeze  that  blows.  In  spite  of  the  tender  solicitude  with 
which  it  is  cared  for,  it  has  had  the  unblushing  ingratitude 
for  the  past  few  weeks  to  register  ninety-five  and  upward 
for  days  at  a  time,  while  the  mercury  in  our  poor,  unpro- 
tected, unofficial  thermometers,  which  have  to  take  the 
weather  as  it  comes,  soars  boldly  into  the  hundreds,  and 
stays  there. 

The  leading  purpose  of  every  one's  existence  is  to  kee| 
as  cool  as  possible.  Secretary  Whitney  has  arranged  to 
transact  his  official  business  in  an  airy  al  fresco  manner 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Outside  of  his  windows  at  the  Navy  Department  is  a 
broad  stone  balcony,  which  he  has  had  shaded  by  an 
awning  and  supplied  with  comfortable  rattan  arm-chairs, 
making  a  comparatively  cool  out-of-door  parlor,  in  which 
he  can  for  a  time  forget  that  we  are — 

'Neath  the  blazing  star  of  Sirius, 

When  the  postmen  slowlicr  jog, 
When  the  ox  becomes  delirious, 

And  the  muzzle  decks  the  dog. 

He  has  still  further  provided  for  his  comfort  by  purchas- 
ing for  a  summer  residence  one  of  the  charming  old 
houses  just  beyond  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  with  ex- 
tensive and  shady  grounds  surrounding  it,  where  he  can 
take  what  little  ease  is  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Cabinet  position. 

Senator  Logan,  too,  has  bought  a  country  residence, 
at  an  expense  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  in  the 
suburb  of  the  city  which  is  called  Columbia  Heights,  at 
the  intersection  of  Thirteenth  and  Boundary  streets,  and 
is  high  enough  to  command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city 
and  the  distant  river.  It  is  a  little  too  near  town  to  be 
called  a  country  home ;  but  perhaps  the  Senator  did  not 
care  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  big  dome  which  predomi- 
nates everything  in  a  view  of  Washington.  The  Logans, 
although  such  old  residents  of  Washington,  have  always 
lived  extremely  simply  in  a  plain,  commonplace  board- 
ing-house on  Twelfth  street,  of  which,  by  the  way,  they 
were  the  great  attractions.  The  General's  swarthy  face 
and  shock  of  shaggy  black  hair  make  him  a  conspicuous 
figure,  though  he  is  not  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
his  manners.  Mrs.  Logan  presents  as  great  a  contrast 
to  him  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  She  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  but  a  very  lovely  woman.  Her  white  hair  rolls 
smoothly  back  from  a  delicate,  refined  face,  whose  sweet, 
intelligent  expression  always  attracts  observation.  Her 
form  is  slender  and  graceful,  and  she  has  always  the  same 
quietly  elegant  and  cordial  manner  to  every  one,  being 
quite  free  from  that  snobbishness  of  a  haughty  and  icy 
reserve  to  those  below  them,  and  a  gushing  subservience 
to  those  above  them  in  official  position,  which  so  many 
ill-bred  women  feel  called  upon  to  assume  when  they 
come  to  Washington. 

The  clerks  in  the  departments  are  hanging  with  bated 
breath  upon  the  decision  of  their  respective  Secretaries 
as  to  their  leaves  of  absence,  about  which  they  have  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  exasperating  suspense.  Wild  and  vary- 
ing rumors  have  floated  about  of  twenty  days,  fifteen  days, 
or  the  usual  thirty  days,  with  absences  for  sickness  de- 
ducted. The  last  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  final 
decision,  and  those  who  were  compelled  to  be  absent  on 
account  of  sickness  during  the  week  of  the  spring  races 
are  now  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

The  burning  issue  of  the  day,  after  the  thermometer, 
appears  to  be  Higgins.  It  seems  strange  in  these  days, 
when  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  French 
Revolution  are  things  of  the  past,  that  one  small  and  in- 
significant person  should  have  the  power  to  make  so  many 
people  hideously  uncomfortable.  There  are  a  good  many 
cautious  clerks  who  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  tempting  Providence  to  ask  for  any  leave  at 
all.    To  paraphrase  the  old  song : 

Up  the  rocky  mountain, 

Or  down  the  rushy  glen, 
They  daur  na'  go  a-nuntin', 

For  Icar  ol  Iliggins'  pen — 

And  the  terrible  possibility  that  they  may  find  on  their 
return  a  grewsome  communication  from  that  all-potent 
pen,  inclosed  in  a  yellow  envelope,  on  their  desks.  There 
has  been  a  lurid  and  picturesque  rumor,  whispered  with 
keen  enjoyment  from  one  clerk  to  another,  that  even  Sec- 
retary Manning  had  called  Mr.  Higgings  a  d — d  fool. 
This,  however,  seems  too  beautiful  to  be  true,  and  one's 
faith  in  the  rumor,  however  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be- 


lieve it,  is  not  strengthened  by  a  little  incident  whi 
occurred  last  week.  Among  the  clerks  in  the  Foui 
Auditor's  office  is,  or  rather  was,  a  man  named  Darnel,, 
hitherto  unknown  to  fame.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
continue  toiling  at  his  desk  in  this  blissful  obscurity. 
His  resignation  was  demanded  by  Congressman-elect 
Matsell.  The  Fourth  Auditor,  Mr.  Shelley,  on  inquiring 
the  reason  of  the  demand,  was  told  that  the  clerk  was 
"distasteful"  to  Mr.  Matsell.  Mr.  Shelley  declined  to 
remove  him  for  that  reason,  but  Secretary  Manning's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  case,  and  Mr.  Darnell  was 
promptly  dismissed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
hooves the  government  clerk  to  walk  softly,  for  who 
knows  by  what  slight  breach  of  etiquette  he  may  become 
distasteful  to  the  refined  sensibilities  of  some  Congress- 
man ? 

The  enterprising  burglar  here  has  devised  a  new  and 
beautifully  ingenious  plan  to  go  a-burgling.  He  is  plainly 
but  respectably  dressed,  he  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in 
his  demeanor,  he  bears  in  his  hand  a  small  kit,  he  is  the 
complete  honest  workman  in  appearance.  He  rings  your 
door-bell  modestly  but  authoritatively,  in  broad  daylight, 
and  announces  that  he  has  come  to  fix  the  telephone 
wires  on  the  roof.  The  men  of  the  family  arc  out ;  the 
ladies  are  in  this  weather,  with  a  view  to  comfort  rather 
than  picturesqucness,  lightly  attired,  and  feel  that,  though 
a  telephone  employe,  a  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that,  and  they 
can  not  face  him.  They  know,  however,  that  telephone 
wires  always  require  "  fixing,"  so  he  is  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  roof,  where  it  would  seem  that,  even  if  bur- 
glariously inclined,  he  would  find  little  to  steal.  The 
agile  burglar  promptly  descends  by  the  skylight  into  the 
next  house,  and  makes  off  with  w  hat  plunder  he  can  con- 
veniently secure.  One  of  them  has  just  been  caught, 
which  may  bieak  up  this  promising  industry.  He  was  a 
little  inadvertent,  and  did  not  get  out  of  one  house  until 
its  mistress  had  turned  in  an  alarm.  He  then  walked 
forth  into  the  embrace  of  a  policeman — arrayed  in  his 
booty,  which  consisted  of  a  Methodist  minister's  silk  hat 
and  heavy  beaver  overcoat,  which  in  this  weather  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  vivid  foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come. 

Elisf.  Hathaway. 

Washington,  August  3.  1885. 


COMMENT. 


The  word  ex-rebel  should  be  used  no  more,  unless  the 
man  himself  insists  upon  wearing  it. — Prmidence  Journal. 

With  the  departure  from  this  earth  of  the  Mahdi  goes 
the  greatest  African  since  those  of  whom  we  read  in  Ro- 
man history. — Chicago  Current. 

The  Louisiana  lottery  swindle,  supervised  by  those 
distinguished  and  extinguished  Generals  Tubal  Early  and 
Beauregard,  still  continues  to  prostitute  the  United  States 
mails. — Sun. 

The  autocratic  theory  that  common  carrying  business 
has  no  more  obligations  to  the  public  than  other  business, 
has  no  foundation  and  no  standing  before  the  courts. — 

Springfield  Republican. 

To  compel  men  to  be  honest  is  not  a  possible  function 
of  law,  but  to  punish  those  who  are  dishonest,  and  protect 
the  health  of  the  country,  is  at  least  within  the  compass  of 
legislation. — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

High  license  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  o 
closing  up  low  dives  where  drunkards  are  made  in  largef 
cities,  and  we  hope  San  Francisco  will  adopt  this  plan  in 
the  near  future. — San  Francisco  Monitor. 

President  Cleveland  has  now  done  the  fair  thing  by 
Keiley,  and  he  should  be  suffered  to  drop  gracefully  back 
into  an  unostentatious  private  life.  He  was  not  meant  by 
nature  for  a  diplomatist. — San  Francisco  Alta. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Democratic 
malcontents  in  New  York  that  President  Cleveland  may 
consider  that  his  party  would  be  more  benefited  by  the 
defeat  of  a  spoilsman's  ticket  there  than  by  its  success. — 
Boston  Record. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Illman  introduced  a  topic  into  a  recent 
sermon,  on  which  men  should  think  maturely  before  they 
speak.  It  was  the  need  of  a  limit — presumably  a  legisla- 
tive limit — to  the  accumulations  of  wealth  by  individuals 
in  this  country. — Nau  York  Herald. 

If  the  postmaster  at  Indianapolis  is  really  bent  upon 
ascertaining  whether  he  and  Mr.  Hendricks  together  are 
"  bigucr  than  old  Cleveland  "  and  stronger  than  the  law, 
he  will  probably  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  his  head 
in  a  basket  and  sawdust  in  his  hair. — Boston  Record. 

It  should  be  not  a  subject  of  lament,  but  of  satisfaction, 
that  the  working  of  our  institutions  is  such  that  the  men 
who  arc  raised  to  the  presidency  are  better  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  party  by  which  they  climb.  God  help  the 
republic  if  it  were  otherwise. —Springfield  Republican. 

The  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  reorganizing  or  abol- 
ishing the  Senate,  which  has  been  indulged  in  by  many 
pessimistic  journals  of  late,  is  not  a  weighty  one.  So  far 
we  have  seen  no  reasons  for  a  change  that  are  not  largely 
overbalanced  by  the  safeguards  which  the  Senate  throws 
about  the  often  irrational  and  reckless  House. — Cincin- 
nati Graphic. 

We  don't  blink  our  eyes  at  the  plain  facts  of  life.  We 
report  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  town.  We 
study  humanity  in  a  church  or  in  an  opium  joint.  But 
when  it  comes  to  shocking  our  readers  with  a  tale  of  secret 
abominations,  we  decline  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  obscene  fellows  whom  Mr.  Comstock  is  employed  to 
prosecute. — New  York  Herald. 
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IS  BARCLAY  HENLEY  A  CITIZEN  ? 

In  addition  to  its  other  burdens  the  Democracy  has 
now  shouldered  Barclay  Henley.  As  the  sole  relic  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  last  November,  he  is  undoubtedly 
interesting,  but  he  is  hardlv  precious  enough  to  stake  the 
party  existence  on.  Mr.  Henley  may  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat, he  may  even  be  a  good  Congressman,  but  for  all 
that  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  in  office.  Mr. 
Henley  has  had  some  very  ugly  questions  put  to  him,  and 
his  Monday  night  speech  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  his 
failure  to  answer  them.  The  questions  are  very  well  put 
by  a  Democratic  newspaper  of  this  city: 

Ote.  Did  vou,  Mr.  Henlev.  sign  and  file  with  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian 0  petition  praying  to  become  a  citizen  of  Mexico?  Yes, 
or  no. 

Two.  Did  vou,  Mr.  Henley,  afterward,  upon  your  return  tn 
California,  write  a  letter  to  General  Mason,  wherein  you  claimed 
to  have  renounced  vnur  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  states,  or  at  least  wherein  you  claimed  to  have  become  a 
citizen  of  Mexico?    Yes,  or  no. 

Thret.  Have  you,  Mr.  Henley,  repeatedly  denied  ever  having 
done  either  of  these  things?    Yes,  or  no, 

Mr.  Henley  replies  to  these  questions,  that  Judge  Field 
is  a  very  bad  man ;  that  "the  Field  faction  is  in  the  mi- 
nority": and  that  he  (Henley)  "has  not  denationalized 
himself."  The  former  statements  may  be  true,  and,  true 
or  false,  concern 'only  the  Democracy;  but  if  the  latter 
statement  is  true,  there  is  nothing  in  written  evidence. 
Mr.  Henley  may  have  some  peculiar  definition  of  "de- 
nationalized "  that  will  fit  itself  at  once  to  his  conscience 
and  to  the  facts;  but  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  will 
show  that  Mr.  Henley  is  not  now,  and  has  not  for  twenty 
years  been,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  will  state 
the  evidence  as  briefly  as  possible : 

In  December  of  the  year  1864,  Barclay  Henlev,  being 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  applied  by  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  "to  errant  him  naturalization  papers  bv  virtue 
of  the  power  vested  in  your  Majesty,  as  you  have  deigned 
to  do  with  other  foreigners."  His  Imperial  Majesty 
"  deigned  "  to  favor  the  petition,  arid  Mr.  Henley  was  re- 
quested to  appear  before  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, "to  fill  the  requisites  of  the  law  now  in  force." 
The  law,  we  believe,  required  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
and  a  renunciation  of  other  sovereigns.  That  Mr.  Hen- 
ley complied  with  the  law  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  papers  were  issued  and  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
authorities.  Mr.  Henley  had  left  the  City  of  Mexico  be- 
fore the  papers  were  issued,  and  they  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Prefect  at  San  Bias,  whither  he  had  gone. 
When  the  papers  reached  San  Bias  Mr.  Henley  had  gone 
on  to  Mazatlan,  and  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Prefect 
of  that  port.  Here  the  Mexican  record  ends,  but  it  is  a 
record  attested  by  official  documents  in  the  Mexican 
archives.  The  proof  that  Mr.  Henley  received  his  papers, 
without  which  his  naturalization  would  not  be  legally 
complete,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Henley  himself.  On  his 
return  to  San  Francisco,  his  well-known  southern  sympa- 
thies and  some  ill-founded  rumors  brought  him  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  United  States  military  authorities.  A 
polite  note  was  accordingly  addressed  to  him  by  Provost 
Marshal  Mason,  requesting  to  know  his  business.  The 
files  of  the  War  Department  contain  Mr.  Henley's  reply. 
In  his  Monday  evening  speech  he  denies  the  correctness 
of  the  published  newspaper  account  of  this  letter,  but  an 
officially  attested  copy  confirms  its  substantial  if  not  literal 
exactness.  In  that  letter,  as  the  public  will  remember, 
Mr.  Henley  explains  that  his  mission  is  peaceful ;  that  he 
is  a  Mexican  subject ;  and  that  he  refers  General  Mason 
to  the  Consul  for  proofs  of  his  Mexican  naturalization. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Henley  is  thus  complete.  He 
applied  for  the  privileges  of  Mexican  citizenship;  his  ap- 
plication was  granted,  and  he  received  his  certificate  of 
naturalization.  Why  he  did  not  return  to  Mexico,  to 
claim  the  benefits  of  Mexican  citizenship,  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  downfall  of  Maximilian  and  his  empire. 
The  fact,  also,  that  Mr.  Henley  subsequently  forfeited 
his  Mexican  citizenship  through  treaty  stipulations,  by  a 
two-years'  residence  in  this  country,  cuts  no  figure  in  the 
case.  The  definition  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  by 
which  his  citizenship  was  forfeited,  declares  that  the  man 


that  loses  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  his  adopted  country 
does  not  regain  them  in  his  own.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivered  in  the 
Santissima  Trinidad  case : 

The  individual  who  divests  himself  of  the  obligations  of  a 
citizen  ....  loses  the  rights  connected  with  those  obliga- 
tions. .  .  .  He  cannot  recover  these  rights  by  residence,  but 
must  go  through  that  process  which  the  laws  prescribe  for  the 
naturalization  of  an  alien  born. 

This  opinion,  although  delivered  in  1821,  fits  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's case  exactly.  He  has  surrendered  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  has  not  re- 
gained them.  He  can  not,  therefore,  legally  serve  the 
government  in  any  capacity. 

Does  the  Democratic  party  wish  to  be  responsible  for 
this  sort  of  a  Representative?  Is  there  any  political 
party  in  America  that  would  have  our  laws  made  for  us 
by  any  other  than  American  citizens?  If  there  is  any 
such,  it  can  call  forward  a  better  foreign  statesman  than 
Barclay  Henley  as  its  standard-bearer.  But  this  can  form 
no  political  question.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  partisanship. 
Barclay  Henley  is  not  a  citizen,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  he  can  not  lawfully  serve  as  Congressman 
from  the  First  or  any  other  district.  Nothing  but  the 
partisan  act  of  a  partisan  majority  in  the  House  can  give 
him  the  seat. 


LAW  AND  INSANITY. 

The  divorce  of  law  and  common  sense  seems  to  be 
complete.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  a  judge  in  this  city 
ruled  that  a  verbal  statement  of  a  defendant  in  a  suit 
took  precedence  of  a  written  contract;  and  now  Attorney 
General  Marshall  has  decided  that  a  Superior  Judge  can 
not  lawfully  be  removed  from  the  bench  for  insanity.  Mr. 
Marshall's  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  fully  as  remarkable 
as  the  opinion  itself.  The  state  constitution,  says  this 
acute  legal  authority,  provides  that  the  Legislature  may 
remove  a  judge  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly;  therefore,  as  the  constitution  is  the  law  of  the 
state,  it  overrules  the  Political  Code,  which  provides  that 
insanity  of  the  incumbent  vacates  the  office.  This  may 
be  good  law,  but  it  is  not  good  sense.  If  Judge  Clough 
can  not  be  removed  until  the  Legislature  meets,  he  can 
certainly  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  apparently  absurd  prop- 
osition that  an  insane  man  who  can  not  legally  transact 
any  ordinary  business,  may  yet  legally  act  as  Judge  of  a 
Superior  Court.  This  may  not  be  such  an  actual  mis- 
fortune as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  An  insane  judge 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  making  wilder  or  more 
unjust  rulings  than  judges  with  a  reputation  for  sanity. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  Judge  Clough  can  not  be 
removed,  even  by  the  Legislature.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  removal  on  account  of  misconduct,  but  incapac- 
ity produced  by  disease  can  hardly  be  called  misconduct. 
Perhaps  this  increases  the  absurdity  of  the  legal  technical- 
ities of  the  case  a  little,  but  not  much.  It  could  scarcely 
be  worse  muddled  than  Mr.  Marshall  has  made  it.  The 
case  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  quibbling  and 
nonsensical  tendencies  of  our  modern  system  of  law. 
The  mass  of  the  present  law  is  judge-made  law,  and  it  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  courts  are  usurping 
legislative  along  with  their  judicial  functions,  and  every 
increase  of  this  judge-made  law  tends  to  increase  the 
expense  of  litigation ;  tends  to  raise  the  power  of  money 
and  depress  the  power  of  justice.  The  Attorney  General's 
opinion  is  only  another  instance  that  law  and  government 
is  the  science  of  "  how  not  to  do  it." 


The  last  news  from  Hayti  brings  the  information  that 
three  American  sailors  have  been  arrested  and  put  in 
irons.  The  American  Minister,  it  is  said,  "  hopes  "  to  get 
them  released,  with  an  indemnity.  The  phraseology  dis- 
tinctly points  out  the  difference  between  the  policy  of  this 
country  and  that  of  other  nations.  An  English  minister 
would  not  only  "hope"  to  secure  their  release  but  he 
would  do  it,  and  would  be  backed  promptly  and  effect- 
ively by  the  whole  power  of  the  English  government.  We 
may  hope  for  a  time  when  the  words  "  I  am  an  American 
citizen  "  will  be  a  safe  conduct  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  just  now,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  subject  a  man  to 
insult  than  anything  else. 

In  this  issue  of  Ttu  San  Franciscan  appears  an  inter- 
esting article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Bettelheim,  on  a 
subject  which  has  created  widespread  comment  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Dr.  Bettelheim  is  the  Rabbi  of  the 
Synagogue  Ohabai  Shalome,  and  bears  a  reputation  for 
erudition  only  exceeded  by  his  liberality  of  thought,  his 
religious  charity  and  his  benevolence — the  latter  being 
extended  as  freely  to  needy  Gentiles  as  to  members  of  his 
own  race. 


THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

The  good  old  custom  of  parish  visiting  is  falling  into 
disuse.  The  average  city  pastor  prepares  a  couple  of 
scholarly  sermons  each  week,  draws  his  salary  with 
punctilious  regularity  once  a  quarter,  pockets  comfortable 
fees  for  officiating  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  con- 
siders his  duties  to  his  congregation  discharged.  He  may 
know  no  more  of  the  daily  life,  of  the  spiritual  deficien- 
cies and  needs,  of  the  man  who  sits  in  his  front  pew 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  than  of  the  interests  and  am- 
bitions of  the  benighted  race  who  inhabit  that  far-away 
Mecca  of  missionaries  popularly  known  by  the 
euphonious  title  of  Borrioboola-Gha.  Members  of 
his  flock  may  be  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual 
sustenance  which  he  is  anointed  to  bestow.  They  may 
fail  and  fall  for  want  of  a  friendly  hand  outstretched, 
swerve  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  shrink  from  manifest 
obligations  and  duties,  while  their  shepherd  passes  them 
by  unheeded,  or  employs  their  errors  and  misfortunes  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  in  his  forthcoming  Sunday 
discourse. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  is  noticeably 
prevalent  in  large  western  cities,  where  the  minister 
finds  some  justification  in  the  instability  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  frequent  changes  occurring  in  his  congrega- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible,  he  reasons,  to  maintain 
social  relations  with  all  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prosecute  the  study  and  research 
necessary  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  more  intellectual 
of  his  auditors,  and  keep  his  sermons  on  a  par  with  the 
most  able  religious  lectures  of  the  day.  In  this  attitude 
he  is  sustained  by  the  more  influential  of  his  people, 
who,  sheltered  from  sorrow  and  temptation,  and  secure 
in  their  own  social  position,  have  no  insight  into  the 
doubts  and  needs  of  the  friendless  souls  about  them. 

The  frigidity  prevailing  in  many  local  congregations 
sometimes  leads  to  ludicrous  complications.  Among 
many  amusing  incidents  which  have  come  to  our  notice, 
one  in  particular  is  recalled.  A  gentleman  of  refinement, 
who  follows  a  dignified  occupation  in  this  city,  being 
brought  up  in  the  Congregational  faith,  rented  a  pew  in 
Dr.  Barrows's  Church,  which  he  occupied  every  Sunday 
for  a  year  with  his  wife  and  two  little  children,  without 
receiving  the  slightest  notice  from  any  member  of  the 
congregation.  Being  of  a  somewhat  social  turn  of  disposi- 
tion, and  having  faith  that  the  recognition  would  undoubt- 
edly come  in  time,  he  amiably  purchased  tickets  to  a  church 
picnic,  and  joined  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd  which  set 
out  on  the  appointed  day.  The  hours  wore  by,  and  still  the 
little  family  circle  found  itself  unnoticed,  relegated  to 
a  mild  species  of  social  exile.  Finally  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  approached,  and  his  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  stranger  with  an  expression  of  interest.  He 
nodded.  The  alien  lifted  his  hat.  The  church  member 
viewed  him  with  a  puzzled  air.  "Are  you  one  of  the 
musicians?"  he  inquired.  "Sir!  Do  I  look  like  an 
itinerant  musician? "  was  the  indignant  reply.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  when  the  stranger's  pew  rent  expired  the 
seat  found  other  occupants. 

The  spiritual  heads  of  modern  Christian  churches  not 
only  do  not  as  a  rule  assume  any  general  recognition  of 
members  of  their  own'  congregations,  but  they  do  not 
always  take  kindly  to  answering  appeals  for  advice  and 
assistance  which  would  appear  to  come  within  their  prov- 
ince. A  worthy  Protestant  gentleman,  crippled  and  in 
enfeebled  health,  zealously  endeavoring  to  promote  a 
scheme  which  would  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
moral  training  of  San  Francisco  youth,  after  receiving  the 
approval  of  leading  philanthropists  and  educators,  lately 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  and  sought 
out  two  of  the  most  popular  Presbyterian  divines  in  the 
city,  who  coolly  declined  to  listen  to  him,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  no  time.  A  clergyman  of  an  alien  race 
and  religion,  to  whom  he  went  as  a  last  resort,  and  who 
awarded  him  cordial  cooperation  in  his  good  work,  com- 
mented severely  upon  the  action  of  the  Christian  minis- 
ters. "  But  perhaps  they  were  busy,"  protested  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  clerical  gentlemen  who  were  being  so  soundly 
scored  for  their  shortcomings.  "  Then  why  did  they  not 
ask  him  to  come  at  some  other  time?"  demanded  their 
accuser.  "  The  fact  that  they  did  not  is  positive  proof 
that  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  man  without  hear- 
ing him.  But  I  tell  you  it  is  the  business  of  every  minis- 
ter of  God  to  find  time  to  listen  to  a  poor  man  who  comes 
to  him  for  aid.  I  have  never  in  my  life  turned  off  one 
of  that  class." 

The  subject  under  discussion  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  the  true  interests  of  religion  are  best 
served  by  learned  lectures,  wherein  each  thought  is  clear 
cut  and  polished  until  it  shines  like  purest  crystal,  or 
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whether  the  truer  godliness  is  shown  by  those  who  busy 
themselves  in  the  homelier  but  more  substantial  work  of 
going  about  among  men,  cheering  the  faint-hearted,  lift- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  weary,  consoling  the  afflicted,  and 
bringing  the  light  of  peace  and  affection  into  discordant 
households. 

The  question  of  parish  work  has  been  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  settled  by  the  largest,  the  most  liberal,  and 
the  most  efficient  church  organization  upon  the  coast. 
The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland,  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  city  occupying  an  immense  territory,  con- 
trives to  extend  its  influence  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  pastor,  the  assistant  pastor,  and  the  congre- 
gation, have  united  in  the  prosecution  of  their  good  work, 
and  have  so  districted  the  town  that  no  strangers  who 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  place  fail  to  receive  a  call 
from  at  least  one  member  of  the  congregation,  who,  with- 
out the  slightest  importunity,  or  a  question  in  regard  to 
creed,  kindly  extends  to  the  newcomer  the  hospitalities 
of  the  church.-  In  this  way  no  one  who  ever  visits  the 
church  remains  slighted,  unrecognized,  or  forgotten ;  and 
as  these  calls  are  quietly  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
especially  when  through  sickness  or  misfortune  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  service  fails  to  appear,  the  recipient  of 
the  courtesy  is  soon  brought  to  feel  that  the  attention  is 
prompted  by  no  selfish  desire  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
church  or  swell  its  membership,  but  by  the  truest  spirit 
of  Christian  charity.  As  a  consequence  the  church  has 
a  regular  attendance  far  exceeding  that  of  the  largest 
sanctuary  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Sunday  school  alone 
enrolls  upward  of  eleven  hundred  children,  while  the 
whole  society  is  like  one  great  family,  pervaded  by  the 
kindliest  affection  and  harmony.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  modern  clergyman  are 
now  a  debatable  question.  Sooner  or  later  his  position 
will  be  clearly  defined.  Neither  pastor  nor  congregation 
derive  much  comfort  from  their  present  relations.  The 
clergyman  of  the  future  will  be  a  purely  intellectual  cre- 
ation, shining  upon  his  people  with  a  distant,  frosty  light, 
or  the  old  tender  relation  of  father  and  children  will  be 
resumed. 


WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Walter  Scott  was  commemorated  on  Thursday. 
The  name  of  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North,  as  the  author 
of  the  Waverly  collection  was  called,  is  suggestive  of  good 
writing,  and  of  what  is  equally  or  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant to  the  general  public,  good  reading.  "  If  men  read 
more  of  Scott  to-day,"  says  a  famous  New  England  author, 
"and  less  of  Zola  and  his  ilk,  there  would  be  less  crime 
to  report  and  less  poverty  to  depict ;  for  men  are  educated 
to  virtue  and  industry  or  to  vice  and  wretchedness  as 
much  by  the  books  they  read  as  by  the  authors  they 
study." 

Thinking  of  Walter  Scott  leads  us  to  ask  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  we,  as  a  people,  read  too  much  of  fiction 
and  too  little  of  biography  and  history?  Has  not  this 
ephemeral  reading  made  us  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
superficial  people,  and  would  not  the  stronger  and  more 
wholesome  reading  of  biography  and  history  build  up  a 
surer  and  more  substantial  foundation  for  American  in- 
tellect? 

As  a  rule  Americans  are  readers,  but  not  in  the  same 
measure  or  proportion  thinkers.  In  this  country  almost 
everybody  reads,  and,  if  possible  or  attainable,  reads 
almost  everything  that  is  published.  The  appetite  is  om- 
nivorous, and,  as  productive  of  unhealthy  digestion,  con- 
sequently dangerous.  Good  reading,  because  it  carries  us 
beyond  ourselves,  is  healthy;  bad  reading,  or  the  perusal 
of  books  or  newspapers  which  fails  to  lift  men  above  their 
own  level,  or  drags  them  down  to  lower  depths,  is  the 
worst  intellect-poison  young  or  old  may  consume.  Books 
or  newspapers  written  merely  to  amuse  idleness,  full  of 
diffusive  ignorance,  containing  the  maximum  of  sensation 
with  the  minimum  of  thought,  produce  no  good  results, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  evil  effects. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  on  an  average,  500  works  of 
fiction  are  published  annually.  Suppose  that  each  of 
these  contains  25  characters.  Here  is  a  population  of  12,- 
500  fictitious  people  let  loose  among  our  population  every 
year.  Of  these  not  more  than  500  are  respectable,  thus 
leaving  12,000  disreputable  characters  to  prey  upon  the 
community  from  December  to  January.  What  untold 
havoc  this  dangerous  element  produces  is  best  determined 
by  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  from  year  to  year 
fill  our  prisons  and  reform  schools,  or  who,  frequenting 
the  dives  and  hells  of  our  cities,  begin  that  downward 
career  which  leads  to  the  gallows  or  state  prison. 
Intemperance  is  called  an  evil;  so  is  the  opium  desire. 


It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  American  appetite 
for  universal  reading  and  trashy  literature  is  not  a  greater 
evil  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Either  of  the  two  may 
be  overcome ;  either  may  be  partially  or  wholly  cured. 
The  latter,  because  the  poison  sinks  deeper,  because 
quicker  in  its  power  of  absorption,  and  more  rapid  in  its 
far  reaching  and  general  diffusion,  seems  more  difficult  to 
reach  and  less  susceptible  of  treatment.  How  far  the  ; 
authors  and  publishers  of  immoral  books  and  newspapers 
are  responsible  for  the  evil  effects  of  bad  reading  in  the  ; 
community,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  simply  deal 
with  the  fact  that  such  reading  is  done,  and  that  it  is  per- 
nicious. The  subject  from  which  we  started,  viz.,  Walter 
Scott  and  his  memory,  suggests  good  reading,  and  as  a 
remedy  to  the  wholesale  waste  of  time  and  the  wretched 
novels  of  the  day  we  urge  the  change  from  bad  to  good, 
from  unwholesome  to  healthy  reading.  Our  language 
abounds  in  good  authors.  Against  the  vile  literature 
which,  when  failing  to  sell  in  France,  finds  a  market  in 
this  country,  we  urge  an  antidote  in  the  splendid  creations 
of  Irving,  of  Hawthorne,  of  Cooper,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Charles  Reade,  George  Macdonald,  William  Black, 
Charles  Lever,  and  hosts  of  others. 


OUR  RESPECTS  TO  MR.  DENBY. 

We  think  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
this  state  and  city  when  we  suggest  to  our  new  Chinese 
Minister  that  on  his  arrival  in  China  he  take  a  bold  ! 
and,  though  not  a  politically  aggressive,  yet  a  very  deter- 
mined and  American  stand.  Colonel  Denby  is  stalwart 
in  form,  impressive  in  appearance,  and  carries  firmness 
and  purpose  written  all  over  his  face,  and  stamped  in  his 
general  deportment.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  mind  is 
equally  balanced  in  strength  with  his  physique.  His 
words  and  convictions,  therefore,  when  announced  to 
the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  will  have  due 
weight  and  receive  favorable  attention. 

We  trust  he  will  emphatically  declare  that  he  is  opposed 
to  all  further  emigration  from  that  country.  We  do  not 
know  what  are  the  Minister's  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton. We  know,  however,  what  our  needs  are  here,  and 
our  rights,  as  well ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Chinese,  this  state 
and  city  have  a  thousand  times  declared  that  the  coolie's 
absence  is  preferable  to  his  presence. 

If  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  opposed 
to  their  subjects  emigrating  be  true,  then  Minister  Denby 
will  find  his  task  a  comparitively  easy  one,  since  his 
opposition  to  emigration  will  be  only  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  government.  His  declaration  consequently  will 
work  a  twofold  discharge  of  duty,  viz.,  to  us,  his 
countrymen,  and  to  the  Chinese  government.  How  he 
can  better  perform  his  duties  as  ambassador  we  know 
not.  What  duties  he  can  have  in  China  other  than  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  that  large  portion  of  it  repre- 
sented by  California  and  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  question 
we  do  not  ask,  nor  seek  to  have  answered. 

Mr.  Denby's  opposition  to  further  emigration  is  the 
best  passport  to  favor  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  Either 
China  favors  emigration,  ignoring  our  laws,  or  she  is  sin- 
cere and  wants  her  subjects  to  stay  at  home.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Minister  has  only  to  perform  his  duty 
and  we  are  benefited.  In  the  second,  he  has  only  to 
help  the  Chinese  government  enforce  their  own  laws,  and 
again,  by  his  duty  to  China,  our  peace  is  secured. 

We  make  these  suggestions  and  remarks  with  all  due 
respect  and  sincerity,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  the 
public  of  our  state  and  city. 


A  PACIFIC  COAST  LITERATURE. 

A  morning  daily  a  short  time  since  took  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  August  Overland  as  a  text,  and  read  us  a 
lecture  on  the  literature  of  the  coast.  The  views  of  the 
critic  were  wholly  provincial.  Pacific  coast  literature,  on 
his  showing,  must  be  strictly  bounded  in  subject  and 
treatment  by  the  Rocky  mountains  if  not  by  the  Sierras, 
and  our  magazines  must  publish  nothing  else.  Their 
stories  must  be  local,  their  sketches  must  be  of  California 
scenery  or  places,  their  historical  articles  must  deal  with 
California  history.  The  poetry,  we  suppose,  must  also 
in  some  mysterious  way  be  marked  "  Californian,"  or 
possibly  be  confined  to  local  descriptive  work. 

This  is  an  entirely  wrong  view  of  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  Pacific  coast  litera- 
ture should  be  individual,  and  not  a  mere  echo  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  some  older  community;  but  it  I 
would  be  a  bad  policy  to  publish  poor  stories,  or  poor 
poetry,  or  poor  sketches,  because  they  were  local,  and 
reject  good  matter  because  it  was  not.   When  good  local  1 


matter  can  be  found  the  people  want  to  read  it,  and  the 
magazines  are  always  ready  to  publish  it.    Even  t! 
August  number  of  the  Overland,  of  which  the  critic  con 
plains,  is  rich  in  local  matter.    Of  the  nineteen  articles 
outside  the  departments,  ten  were  concerned  with  the 
Pacific  coast.    Of  the  remainder,  the  poetry  was  written 
by  Californians— as  nearly  local  as  poetry  should  aspire 
to  be — and  most  of  the  prose  was  by  local  writers. 

The  growth  of  any  strongly  provincial  ideas  is  not  going 
to  help  literature  on  this  coast.  It  will  lead  to  a  vast 
increase  of  the  bad  imitations  of  Bret  Harte,  that  we 
could  well  spare  even  now.  That  it  will  result  in  the 
development  of  a  true  literature  we  do  not  believe;  it  is 
far  more  likely  to  retard  such  development.  Let  the 
critics  insist  that  our  literature  be  good  first,  and  local 
afterward. 


That  Ecuador,  after  some  months  of  hesitation,  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States  and  surren- 
dered Santos,  is  not  the  fault  of  Chili.  The  return  of  the 
South  American  Commission  brings  the  news  that  Chili 
would  have  supported  Ecuador  in  a  refusal  to  surrender 
an  American  citizen,  and  would  have  assisted  her  to  back 
up  that  refusal  by  force  of  arms.  Since  the  collapse  of  Peru, 
Chili  has  been  anxious  to  have  a  brush  with  this  country, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  conquering  and  annexing 
it.  It  is  possible  that  the  ambitious  little  republic  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  plans,  but  it  might 
do  considerable  damage.  Chilian  naval  officers  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  carry  out  their  threats  of  loot- 
ing and  burning  San  Francisco,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
have  the  means  to  do  it.  The  Chilian  navy  contains 
some  very  good  ships,  and  we  have  no  adequate  defense 
against  them.  The  criminal  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment to  our  defenses  has  made  it  possible  for  a  third-rate 
power  to  plunder  the  only  great  city  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  loss  and  destruction  that  would  be 
caused  by  a  few  hours'  bombardment  and  occupation  of 
this  city  would  be  fifty  times  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide us  with  ample  defenses.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  out  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress,  to  do  much  for  our  security,  and  he  might  profit- 
ably spend  some  of  his  reform  energy  in  doing  it. 


The  California  Democracy  has  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.  Its  crushing  defeat  in  the  November 
elections  should  have  taught  it  the  political  virtues  of 
harmony  and  forgiveness  of  political  sins;  and  above  all 
should  it  have  learned  to  forget  the  glorious  but  unfortu- 
nate principles  of  the  Stockton  Convention.  That  the 
Democracy  has  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  ;  that  it  has 
deliberately  closed  its  eyes  and  ears  to  its  own  necessities, 
is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  "  unterrified  "  at  the 
Henley  reception  on  Monday  night.  The  California 
Republicans  can  look  on  the  attitude  of  the  "sound 
Democrats"  with  much  satisfaction;  and,  when  they 
recover  from'their  temporary  excitement,  sensible  Demo- 
crats will  regard  the  prospect  with  corresponding  gloom. 
A  party  whose  chief  business  consists  in  "  reading  out  the 
traitors,"  in  reviling  its  own  members,  and  in  re-enunci- 
ating the  principles  of  the  Stockton  Convention,  is  on  the 
high  road  to  defeat.  What  a  party  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  votes,  and  "  reading  out  "  voters  is  not  the 
way  to  get  a  majority  at  the  polls. 


The  news  that  the  death  rate  in  Spain  from  cholera  is 
over  sixteen  hundred  per  day  ought  to  stir  American 
municipal  authorities  to  vigorous  action.  American 
cities  may  not  be  so  dirty  as  those  of  Europe,  but 
they  nevertheless  contain  some  very  promising  plague 
spots.  A  walk  through  Chinatown  or  along  the  water- 
front will  convince  any  one  with  a  nose  that  San  Fran- 
cisco  is  ripe— over  ripe— for  an  epidemic. 


It  is  a  relief  that  our  business  men  have  taken  down 
the  mourning  decorations  that  draped  their  buildings.  The 
soldier  is  buried,  and  we  shall  show  no  greater  respect  to 
his  memory  by  leaving  the  black  weeds  to  be  frayed  and 
faded  by  wind  and  weather.  We  trust  that  those  who 
have  left  their  decorations  to  the  present  time  will  see  fit 
to  follow  the  general  example  before  they  have  turned  a 
tribute  of  respect  into  a  mockery. 


Magazine  readers  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  who  has  just  died  in  this  city  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  done  some 
excellent  sketch  work  for  the  Century  and  other  periodi- 
cals, descriptive  of  California  and  Colorado.  But  her 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the  magazine  verse  that  she 
published  under  the  signature  of  "  II.  H."  ^ 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


There  occurs  to  my  mind  a  reminiscence  of  a  vendetta 
perpetrated  by  a  Hebrew  on  one  of  his  brethren.  A 
little,  innocent,  good-natured  professor  of  the  tonsorial 
art  gave  up  a  house  which  he  had  been  renting  from  a 
wealthy  Jew.  The  irate  landlord  resolved  to  smash  his 
ci-devant  tenant — brother  or  no  brother.  He  therefore 
started  an  opposition  barber's  shop  next  door  to  the  poor 
little  barber,  furnished  it  in  the  grandest  style,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  the  most  skillful  "artists"  in  the  trade. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  draw  away  the  little  barber's 
regular  customers,  and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  ruin- 
ing him,  when  the  little  barber,  driven  almost  crazy  with 
his  troubles,  turned  upon  the  millionaire  and  commenced 
to  placard  the  city  with  posters  detailing  in  full  the  out- 
rages of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Anonymous 
letters  poured  in  upon  the  Hebrew  Dives  from  every 
quarter,  all  referring  to  the  treatment  of  his  wretched  vic- 
tim. He  could  hardly  turn  a  street  corner  without  meet- 
ing some  one  who  would  press  a  letter  on  him  reprehend- 
ing his  atrocities,  and  then  vanish.  At  last  he  grew 
a-weary — a-weary ;  the  world  seemed  a  desert  to  him,  his 
life  a  burden.  He  accordingly  dispatched  an  emissary 
to  negotiate  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  offering  to  pay 
the  munificent  sum  of  twenty  dollars  as  compensation 
if  hostilities  were  stopped.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
proposition  was  rejected.  This  little  story,  which  is  true 
in  every  particular,  the  victim  being  the  near  relative  of  a 
well-known  genre  painter,  only  shows  that  the  Jews  can 
follow  the  example  set  by  some  of  the  Christians,  and 
one  Hebrew  can  gobble  up  another  Hebrew  as  well  as  a 
Christian.    The  appetite  of  plutocrats  is  omnivorous. 


The  idea  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  genius  and 
mental  disease  is  not  a  new  opinion. 

"Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide," 

wrote  Dryden.  The  possession  of  genius  appears  in  some 
way  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  robust 
mental  health.  Some  great  intellects,  like  Archimedes, 
Newton  and  Beethoven  (who  could  not  understand  why 
his  standing  at  an  open  window  in  his  night  attire  would 
provoke  the  irreverent  notice  of  street  boys)  have  displayed 
their  condition  of  mental  instability  by  their  dreaminess, 
abstraction  or  absent-mindedness ;  others  have  shown  it, 
like  Johnson  and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  the  persistence  of 
fixed  ideas,  generally  anticipations  of  evil.  In  some  great 
men  the  intellectual  unhealthiness  may  be  traced — as  in 
the  case  of  Luther,  Descartes,  Pope,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Napoleon — by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
hallucinations,  as  seeing  apparitions  or  visions,  or  hear- 
ing imaginary  voices.  Violence  of  temper  and  extrava- 
gant egotism,  another  and  higher  stage  of  mental  deteri- 
oration, may  be  seen  in  the  life-stories  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Byron,  Carlyle,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Handel  and  Bee- 
thoven. Gloomy  depression  and  despondency,  another 
trait  of  mental  unsoundness,  are  proved  to  have  been  fre- 
quently the  accompaniment  of  great  intellectual  power. 
The  melancholy  Socrates,  the  atrabilious  Plato,  the  Wer- 
ther-like  Goethe,  the  life-weary  Jonson,  are  instances. 
Aggravated  phases  of  this  feeling,  prompting  to  attempts 
at  self-murder  or  even  to  actual  suicide,  may  be  instanced 
by  the  episodes  of  Cowper's  trying  to  hang  himself,  St. 
Simon  firing  a  pistol  at  his  heart,  Alfieri  tearing  off  his 
bandage  so  that  he  might  bleed  to  death,  and  Chatterton 
taking  his  life.    Genius  has  its  drawbacks. 


A  Stockton  lunatic  has  been  furnishing  some  verses  to  a 
local  weekly,  or  rather  to  one  of  its  contributors.  So  says 
the  writer,  at  least.  Now  I  think  that  I  can  supply  him 
with  some  genuine  poetic  productions  from  maniacs 
actually  confined  in  asylums,  which  will  cap  his  lunatics' 
drivel,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  illustrate  the  ques- 
tion we  have  referred  to  above,  the  affinity  between 
genius  and  insanity. 

"I  can  not  strike  one  joyous  note;  my  harp  hath  lost  its  tone; 
For  it,  like  me,  hath  been  of  late  neglected  and  alone. 
I  can  not  join  thee  in  the  song;  my  heart  is  full  of  care ; 
And  when  I  am  with  thee  I  feel  no  sorrow  should  be  there," 

is  a  verse  from  a  plaintive  love-poem  written  by  a  Han- 
well  patient. 

"No  more  scheming,  no  more  dreaming,  no  more  seeming, 
I  am  sure ! 

My  path  is  bright,  my  heart  is  light ;  now  all  is  right, 
And  secure. 

Plans  are  ending;  now  I'm  spending  time  in  blending 
Into  one 

The  wishes  sweet  which  seem  to  greet  Love's  joyous  feet, 

His  journey  done. 
Now  the  altar— how  I  falter!  what  a  halter! 

Ah!  I'm  caught. 
Jane  is  pretty,  somewhat  witty,  rather  gritty, 

I  think,  too; 

Hates  my  smoking,  and  my  joking.    Now  this  croaking 
Will  not  do," 

Is  an  extract  from  the  poem  of  a  patient  who  imagines 
he  has  entered  into  the  married  state.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  his  muse  rises  superior  to  the  trammels  of  ordinary 
versification,  and  rides  a  steeple-chase  through  the  world 
of  fancy. 

"Come,  let  us  be  happy,  and  drive  care  away. 

What's  the  use  of  indulging  in  sorrow? 
If  we  have  not  our  senses  about  us  to-day, 


We  may  chance  to  light  on  them  to-morrow. 
Did  all  the  cracked  brains  of  some  places  convene, 

And  give  us  their  company  here, 
Silk  gowns  and  big  wigs  would  enliven  the  scene 

And  make  it  more  court-like  appear," 

is  an  extract  from  another  poem,  in  which  the  writer  play- 
fully makes  light  of  his  captivity. 

These  and  similar  lucubrations  are  the  results  of  a 
recent  experiment  successfully  tried  both  in  England  and 
America — namely,  that  of  encouraging  the  disordered 
brains  of  imprisoned  lunatics  to  express  their  ideas  in 
literary  composition.  Many  a  valuable  indication  has 
thus  been  given  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  individ- 
ual cases.  It  was  thus,  for  instance,  that  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate, after  obstinately  concealing  for  a  length  of  time  what 
"screw  was  loose"  in  his  mental  department,  ended  by 
letting  out  his  secret  in  the  composition  of  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

"  Last  words  and  last  wishes  of  the  late  W.  Robertson  : 
I  will  that  there  shall  be  henceforth  no  more  fires,  and 
no  more  wars.  I  will  that  all  the  pretended  '  patients '  of 
Bedlam  shall  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  their  families. 
I  will  that  Mr.  Jones  shall  leave  off  talking  to  the  walls; 
that  Mr.  Groves  shall  leave  off  swearing ;  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  shall  leave  off  giving  advice.  Lastly,  I  will  that  I 
should  be  buried  without  delay,  for  I  have  already  been 
much  too  long  walking  about  in  the  house,  a  dead  and 
corrupted  corpse." 

There  is  one  point  out  of  which  a  contemporary  journal 
utterly  failed  to  make  any  capital  when  attacking  Capel ; 
that  was  the  fact  that  he  was  not  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  his  own  church.  Sup- 
posing that  hospitality  was  not  proffered — and  we  have  no 
reason  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion — it  proves  nothing. 
The  late  Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Sydney,  when  in  San 
Francisco,  stopped  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  hospitality  of  neither  bishop  nor  priest.  Besides, 
it  would  be  bad  policy  for  Capel  to  adopt.  He  is  infin- 
itely more  independent  and  less  shackled  in  every  way 
by  retaining  an  office  and  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  lodging  and  boarding  with  his  old  friend  the 
Marchese  Oliver.  The  very  fact  of  his  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  D.  J.  Oliver  is  in  itself  a  complete  answer  to 
anything  that  could  be  drawn  from  his  non-sojourn  with 
ecclesiastics.  Again,  I  have  learned  that  when  at  Den- 
ver, the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  whilst  affording  the  Papal 
Prelate  the  most  lavish  hospitality,  considered  it  advisable 
to  have  rooms  engaged  for  him  at  the  hotel,  at  the  same 
time  affording  him  full  accommodation  in  his  own  house. 


Monsignor  Capel  holds  the  genus  "American  journal- 
ist," and  especially  the  sub-species  reporter,  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence  and  contempt.  "  Intellectual  mos- 
quitoes" is  the  expression  the  Monsignor  has  specially 
coined  for  application  to  journalistic  interviewers.  "  Oh, 
those  terrible  American  reporters! "  the  Monsignor  gener- 
ally exclaims  on  being  interviewed,  with  a  little  shrug  of 
horror,  and  lifting  his  hand  with  a  courtly  gesture  of  dep- 
recation. Now,  is  not  this  rather  ungenerous  and  ungra- 
cious treatment  on  the  Monsignor's  part?  Never,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  with  few  exceptions,  has  a  public  lecturer 
received  such  uniformly  courteous  and  liberal  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  press;  rarely  has  any  one  been  so 
widely  advertised  at  a  trifling  expenditure  of  cash.  The 
Papal  dignitary,  when  denouncing  interviews  and  inter- 
viewers, entirely  forgets  the  benefit  that  he  derives  from 
them,  and  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  additional  in- 
terview is  an  additional  advertisement  for  which  he  pays 
nothing. 

English  tourists  of  any  prominence  and  British  celebri- 
ties are  generally  carefully  forewarned  by  sympathizing 
friends  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  terrible  ordeal  in 
the  shape  of  interviewing  expositions.  The  tourist  and 
celebrity  arrives,  is  interviewed,  finds  he  is  courteously 
treated,  and  that  the  American  journalist  is  not  the  impu- 
dent cad  or  dreadful  monster  which  his  imagination,  or 
that  of  his  friends,  has  conjured  up.  He  does  not  care 
to  confess  to  himself  that  he  has  been  deceived,  or  with 
the  inveterate  bulldoggedness  of  your  true  Briton,  he  can 
not  rid  himself  of  his  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices. 
Perhaps  he  may  encounter  an  objectionable  member  of 
the  fourth  estate.  At  any  rate  he  often  inveighs  against 
the  individual  when  he  should  blame  the  system.  And 
interviewing,  however  illogical  or  unwarrantable,  is  a 
recognized  institution  in  America.  Foreigners  when 
they  come  to  Rome  should  be  prepared  to  do  as  the 
Romans  do.  The  real  reason,  however,  lies  in  the  secret 
latent  contempt  which  all  Anglo-Saxons  have  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  all  countries  except  their  own — a  contempt 
which  occasionally  crops  to  the  surface,  and  which  is 
heightened  and  fanned  by  the  sycophancy  and  toadyism 
of  American  Anglo-maniacs  to  everything  English.  They 
hold  both  us  and  our  institutions  in  contempt,  and  having 
sated  themselves  with  the  novelties  of  American  life  and 
scenery,  if  tourists,  or  refilled  their  depleted  coffers  with 
our  shekels,  if  lecturers,  they  return  to  their  foggy  little 
island,  voting  the  whole  American  nation  a  race  of  barba- 
rians. 

There  are  unfortunately  individuals  belonging  to  the 
journalistic  fraternity  who  disgrace  the  "profesh";  but 
these,  I  hope  and  believe,  are  in  the  minority.  Journal- 
ists have  a  code  of  ethics  peculiarly  their  own — not  a  very 


high  one,  perhaps,  but  still  one  whose  principles  are 
rarely  infringed.  One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  this  code 
is  that  a  journalistic  interviewer,  when  he  has.  given  his 
word  to  the  subject  of  the  conversational  inquisition  not 
to  print  certain  passages  or  portions  of  the  dialogue, 
should  never  give  the  latter  to  the  public.  And  it  would 
be  only  a  dishonorable  person  who  would  fail  to  keep  his 
promise.  Cases  sometimes  occur  where  this  tacit  rule  of 
journalism  is  disgracefully  violated.  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  spirit  but  not  the  letter  of  the  promise  was 
broken,  which  recently  came  to  my  knowledge : 

A  certain  English  nobleman,  traveling  for  pleasure, 
incautiously  gave  a  reporter,  in  the  course  of  an  interview, 
some  embarrassing  details,  which  he  afterward  asked 
him  not  to  publish.  The  journalist  gave  his  promise  and 
refrained  from  inserting  the  unpleasant  facts  revealed 
until  the  poor  peer  had  left  the  town,  when  he  printed 
everything.  The  letter  of  the  promise  was  that  the  jour- 
nalist was  not  to  publish  while  the  Englishman  was  in  the 
town— the  latter  intending  that  he  should  not  publish  at 
all,  and  believing  he  had  received  a  pledge  to  that  effect. 
The  reporter,  however,  was  shrewd,  and  stuck  to  the 
letter,  though  he  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 


"  Horses  in  Naples,"  writes  Ouida,  "  when  worn  out, 
are  allowed  to  drop  from  hunger,  as  being  less  trouble 
than  killing  them.  Dogs  seized  by  municipal  dog-steal- 
ers  are  nailed  on  planks  and  flayed  alive !  Other  ani- 
mals—kids, lambs,  cats,  etc.— are  treated  in  similar  fash- 
ion; the  reason  for  the  atrocious  treatment  being  that 
a  skin  stripped  when  the  animal  is  living  is  worth  slightly 
more."  Comment  is  needless.  We  can  only  iterate  with 
Ouida  that  now  that  Italy  claims  to  be  a  great  and  a  civ- 
ilizing power,  it  is  indispensable  that  such  reproaches 
should  be  wiped  out. 

The  elevation  of  Lord  Rothschild  to  the  peerage  may 
be  regarded  as  the  deathblow  to  the  old  time-worn  prejir- 
dice  against  the  Jew.  Lord  Rothschild,  however,  is  not 
by  any  means  an  ordinary  Hebrew.  He  belongs  to  the 
haute  noblesse  of  Europe.  Even  before  the  jeweled 
coronet  and  ermined  robe  were  conferred  he  already  en- 
joyed the  very  highest  distinctions  and  honors.  He 
is  himself  an  Austrian  baron,  an  English  baronet, 
the  son  of  a  baron,  the  grandson  of  a  baron,  and  the 
nephew  of  a  baronet,  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  from 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  inherited  his  baronetcy.  He  is 
besides  connected  by  marriage  with  three  families  in  the 
British  peerage,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Lord  South- 
hampton, and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 


"  Why  is  the  name  journalist  synonymous  with  bohe- 
mian? "  asks  a  correspondent  in  an  eastern  journal,  rather 
pertinently.  The  solution  is  not  hard  to  find.  Journalists 
and  literary  men  have  been  from  the  outset  pronounced 
bohemians.  A  clever  journalist  or  able  man  of  letters 
must  be  essentially  a  maker  or  creator.  And  of  all  men- 
tal actions,  according  to  Addison,  that  of  creation  or  com- 
position is  the  most  painful  and  laborious.  According  to  a 
recent  writer  in  a  popular  review,  "  intellectual  origination 
or  original  production  is  the  severest  strain  of  human 
faculty,  the  most  violent  and  exhaustive  form  of  cerebral 
action."  In  other  words,  creation  even  in  the  shape  of 
combination,  involves  the  full  tension  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  driving  of  the  cerebral  machine  at  full  speed. 
Byron,  Goethe,  Dickens,  and  others  attest  that  this  fierce 
activity  is  fed  and  sustained  by  violent  emotional  excite- 
ment which  necessarily  afterwards  leaves  the  subject 
exhausted  and  prostrate.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
lethargy  and  stupor  of  the  senses  which  generally  succeeds 
the  wild  excitement  of  literary  production  should  induce 
a  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants  to  restore  the  wasted 
energy?  Is  it  surprising  that  when  the  reaction  comes  the 
jaded  journalist  should  attempt  to  repair  the  mental  dis- 
integration by  looking  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red?  To 
use  the  words  of  an  author  already  quoted,  the  large 
draught  of  mental  energy  distributed  over  the  channels  of 
imaginative  production  is  apt  to  leave  the  will  ill-provided 
in  working  out  the  multifarious  tasks  of  a  temperate  and 
virtuous  life.  This  is  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as  can  be 
given  to  the  enigma,  "  Why  are  journalists  as  a  rule  a  dis- 
sipated or  improvident  class,  and  having  once  thoroughly 
embarked  in  literature,  are  rarely  fitted  for  any  other  pro- 
fessional pursuit? "   

Coming  up  Montgomery  street  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed 
what  I  suppose  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  gentle- 
men's attire,  in  a  gentleman's  outfitting  store.  The  nov- 
elty was  a  sample  pair  of  digitated  hose  or  socks,  with  toes 
provided  as  fingers  are  fitted  to  gloves. 


"Who  is  Mag?"  asked  a  young  lady  friend  of  mine  a 
few  days  ago.  "  Oh,  do  tell !  Is  she  a  male  or  a  female? 
I'm  sure  you  know;  you're  a  newspaper  man." 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance. 

"  Won't  you  tell?  I'm  certain  you  know.  There,  I  see 
you  just  don't  want  to  tell  me." 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  met  my  fair  inquisitor  again. 
I  was  able  to  inform  her  that  Mag  or  Mags  (for  there  are 
a  collection  of  Mags)  is  or  are  a  gang  of  young  society 
men  who  meet  together  every  week  to  prepare  notes  and 
draft  a  form  for  each  week's  letter.   Mag,|the  social  scav- 
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enger,  is,  in  other  words,  an  Argus  and  Briareus  consoli- 
dated, or  boiled  down  into  one  fictitious  personage.  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  the  society  scandal  is  caught, 
prepared,  cooked,  and  dished  up  every  week  as  a  tooth- 
some morsel  for  Mrs.  Grundy  to  crunch. 


Few  of  the  innocent  public  are  aware  that  there  is  a  crime 
—a  heinous,  unnatural  crime,  too— to  which  all  journalists 
and  literary  men  are  fatally  addicted.  Unlike  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  refrain  from  reading  the 
horror  I  am  about  to  disclose.  No ;  it  is  not  for  me  thus 
to  whet  your  appetite  for  the  luscious  morsel  by  delay.  It 
is  the  strange  neglect,  the  entire  want  of  all  natural  parental 
feeling  and  love,  which  they  display  toward  their  literary 
offspring.  The  moment  those  poor  literary  babes  are  born 
the  unnatural  parents  send  them  adrift  on  a  cold  and 
heartless  world— cast  them  off,  disown  them,  forget  them. 
Oh,  what  hard-heartedness ! 


Whilst  rummaging  among  some  old  manuscripts  I  came 
across  a  sketch  I  had  written  nine  years  ago  for  a  maga- 
zine. I  read  it  through,  but  I  had  so  completely  for- 
gotten both  the  style  and  the  subject,  that  even  though  I 
was  positive  it  was  the  offspring  of  my  own  brain,  I  could 
not  recognize  it  as  my  own  production.  This  experience 
is  a  common  one.  In  artistic  production  there  is  not  alone 
absence  of  choice  but  even  of  the  ordinary  cooperation  of 
the  personal  will.  "Can  it  be  I  who  composed  that?" 
asked  Voltaire  once,  on  seeing  a  play  of  his  own  acted  in 
the  Theatre  Francois. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


"Poor  dear  Mr.  Potiphar,"  with  whom  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  made  us  acquainted  some  years  since, 
remarked  that  he  liked  to  hear  the  doctor  go  for  those  old 
sinners  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh;  it  did  them  so  much 
good.  The  satire  is  as  true  now  as  then.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  sermons  which  are  delivered 
Sunday  after  Sunday  from  our  pulpits,  that  they  have  so 
little  practical  bearing.  We  of  this  age  have  cultivated  a 
sort  of  pharisaic  spirit,  a  habit  of  thanking  the  Lord 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men,  and  our  moral  teachers  have 
been  used  to  pat  us  on  the  back  and  encourage  us  in  this 
practice. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Carlyle  or  a  Ruskin  has  ven- 
tured to  puncture  some  of  the  bubbles  of  our  pride,  and 
they  have  been  roundly  abused  for  doing  so.  It  has  been 
so  comfortable  for  us  to  prate  of  the  nineteenth  century 
•  and  its  wonderful  achievements,  as  though  we  were  in 
every  way  so  far  superior  to  the  men  of  past  ages.  From 
such  a  delusion  a  revelation  like  that  recently  made  in 
London  is  a  somewhat  rude  awakening. 

The  motives  which  actuated  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
its  exposure  of  some  of  the  rottenness  of  Christian  Lon- 
don, and  the  probable  moral  effect  of  its  disclosures,  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed.  The  Rambler  has  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  but  that  the  editor  of  that  journal's  chief 
object  in  investigating  a  peculiar  phase  of  vice  in  the 
great  English  metropolis,  and  giving  the  result  of  such 
investigation  to  the  world,  was  the  usual  one  of  making  a 
a  sensation  that  would  sell  his  paper  and  put  money  into 
his  pockets.  This  is  nothing  new.  Everything  nowadays 
is  conducted  on  a  hard  money  basis.  As  to  the  effect  of 
such  disclosures  on  the  morals  of  the  age,  the  Rambler 
leaves  that  for  the  moralists  to  decide.  In  view  of  the 
light  thrown  on  the  present  condition  of  things  by  the 
late  revelations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  be 
much  worse.  At  any  rate  we  may  learn  from  it  all 
a  lesson  of  humility. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  a  popular  clergyman 
of  the  highly  moral  city  of  Chicago  contributed  to  a 
prominent  literary  journal  an  article  extolling  the  morality 
of  the  present  time,  and  questioning  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing or  circulating  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  literature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
refined  enough  in  expression  to  suit  the  taste  of  our  age. 
It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  hear  a  man  of  intelligence 
express  himself  in  such  a  strain,  as  though  a  people  who 
devour  Zola  and  patronize  the  Police  Gazette  could  be 
injured  by  reading  Fielding,  Smollett  or  Richter.  Our 
refined  taste  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  do  not  plume  ourselves  too  much  on  our 
superiority  in  this  respect.  The  reverend  gentleman 
claimed  that  if  the  great  lights  of  literature  who  wrote 
for  a  past  age  could  return  to  life  now,  they  would  feel 
ashamed  to  think  that  they  had  disfigured  their  pages 
with  passages  which  our  finer  taste  finds  so  very  objec- 
tionable, but  in  which  they  in  their  time  could  see  no 
harm.  The  probability  is  that  they  would  only  congratu- 
late themselves  on  having  lived  at  a  period  when  there 
was  less  affectation  and  more  genuineness. 

The  truth  is  that  our  civilization,  like  every  other  that 
the  world  has  known,  has  brought  with  it  the  corruption 
which  always  accompanies  luxury  and  wealth.  It  is  so  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England  and  France,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  our  pretending  blindness  to  an  evident  fact.  If 
we  would  prove  ourselves  better  than  the  peoples  who 
have  preceded  us,  we  must  do  so  by  finding  a  remedy  for 
our  social  evils,  not  by  ignoring  them.  It  may  do  little 
good  to  stir  up  the  slums,  as  has  been  done  in  London ; 


but  it  is  about  time  that  we  should  begin  to  realize  that 
we  have  need  of  real  regeneration.  It  will  not  do  for  our 
appointed  teachers  to  treat  us  only  to  pious  platitudes,  or 
to  gloss  over  our  sins  while  condemning  those  of  past 
times  or  foreign  nations. 

Human  nature  has  not  changed  very  much  in  the  two 
or  three  thousand  years  of  which  we  have  authentic  his- 
tory. Man  is  about  the  same  now  as  he  was  in  old  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  fact  that  we  find  in  our  cities  the  same 
giant  vices  which  have  disgraced  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  past,  is  enough  to  almost  convince  one  of  the  truth  of 
the  theological  dogma  of  total  depravity.  As  such  evils 
are,  however,  inseparably  connected  with  the  spread  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  some  check 
can  not  be  placed  upon  them.  The  problem  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  best  and  wisest. 

The  Rambler  must  be  pardoned  if  he  differs  slightly 
from  those  moralists  who  raise  such  an  outcry  because  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  exposure  of  the  practices  which 
had  previously  remained  hidden  from  public  sight.  It 
will  not  do  at  the  present  age  to  attempt  to  keep  the 
world  pure  through  ignorance.  Our  salvation,  if  it  come 
at  all,  must  be  accomplished  through  enlightenment. 
The  fact  that  the  Gazette  makes  money  by  publishing  its 
revelation  of  modern  depravity  only  proves,  as  the  Ram- 
bler has  already  hinted,  the  tendency  of  our  age  to  turn 
everything  into  a  means  of  profit.  There  are  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  our  time  who  are  so  disinterested  that  they 
can  afford  to  be  reformers  for  nothing.  The  first  ques- 
tion with  everybody  nowadays  is,  What  will  pay?  Our 
journals  publish  such  news  and  advocate  such  measures 
as  will  increase  their  subscription  lists  or  fill  their  adver- 
tising columns,  our  preachers  preach  to  please  their  con- 
gregations, and  our  poets  pen  songs  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  Men  are  willing  to  do  good  provided  they  can 
acquire  some  advantage  either  of  wealth  or  position  from 
it,  or  provided  it  may  not  be  a  hindrance  to  them  in  a 
worldly  way;  otherwise  they  usually  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  man  who  has  the  independence 
to  disregard  this  rule  must  be  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods  in  order  to  live,  and  we  invariably  look 
upon  him  as  the  worst  kind  of  a  crank.  Utilitarianism  is 
the  motto  of  our  age,  translated  into  the  familiar  adage, 
Look  out  for  number  one.  J.  D.  S. 


LIGHT. 


The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  hut  one; 
Vet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
■\  et  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

Francis  IV.  Bourdillon. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


Mr.  Spurgeon  has  lately  turned  vegetarian,  and  has 
been  visiting  the  south  of  Europe.  A  sumptuous  lunch- 
eon was  given  in  his  honor  at  San  Remo,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  invited  to  say  "  grace  "  before  the  feast  began.  Cast- 
ing a  rapid  glance  over  the  groaning  board,  the  preacher 
piously  ejaculated :  "  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  we  do 
not  often  get  such  a  meal  as  this,  or  else  we  should  be  ill ! " 


The  popular  impression  that  great  men's  sons  are  seldom 
clever  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  United 
States  Senator  Ingalls  has  a  son  who,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
more  clever  than  his  father.  Oliver  P.  Morton's  son  bids 
fair  to  make  his  mark  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  son  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  is  beginning  to  attract  attention.  John  S.  Wise 
is  the  clever  son  of  a  clever  father,  and  young  Breckin- 
ridge promises  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  his  gifted  sire. 


English  statues  must  be  as  bad  as  the  American, — 
always  excepting  the  present  lamented  Dr.  Cogswell. 
Says  the  London  Standard  of  the  proposed  Gordon 
statue :  "  There  is  something  wrong  about  our  system  of 
statues.  If  these  record  any  glory  or  commemorate  any 
gratitude,  the  offense  of  them,  the  spirit  of  mockery  they 
rouse,  counterbalance  any  good  effect  upon  the  public. 
To  impale  Gordon  among  the  dreary  throng  of  victims  in 
Trafalgar  square  would  be  a  horrid  national  crime." 


"Music  boxes  are  very  cheap  nowadays,"  says  an  im- 
porter, "  and  they  are  made  in  almost  every  shape  imagina- 
ble. For  a  dollar  you  can  buy  a  music  box  that  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  which  would  have  been  considered  extremely  cheap 
for  five  dollars.  They  are  made  mostly  in  Geneva,  and  im- 
ported to  this  country.  There  is  a  large  out-of-town  sale 
for  them,  much  greater  than  the  home  sale.  The  larger 
boxes  play  nearly  loud  enough  to  dance  by.  You  would 
be  surprised  if  you  knew  the  queer  things  in  which  music 
boxes  are  placed.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  lot  of  decanters 
which  had  false  bottoms,  and  in  the  spice  between  the 
true  and  the  false  bottoms  were  music  boxes.  I  also  saw 
some  which  were  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  beer  glasses, 
but  the  glasses  are  more  for  show  than  for  use." 


The  new  British  Ministers  as  a  rule  are  considerably 
younger  than  their  predecessors  in  office.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  only  5s  years  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  76.  The  oldest 
men  in  the  new  Cabinet  are  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  they  are  each  only  67,  while 
Lord  Granville  is  70  and  Lord  Selborne  73.    Lord  Rose- 


berry  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  youngest  Minister,  and  he 
8,  and  next  to  him  come  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  42,  Mi 
"revelan,  47,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  50.    But  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  is  only  36,  Lord  George  Hamilton  40, 
Colonel  Stanley  44,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  48. 
Of  course,  the  new  Ministers  are  largely  lacking  in  ex- 

Cerience  as  well  as  years,  and  the  infusion  of  "young 
lood  "  into  the  government  may  not  prove  to  be  an 
unmixed  blessing.  ' 


"  A  great  many  people  hold  to  the  belief  that  opals 
bring  bad  luck,"  said  a  jeweler  the  other  day.  "A  man 
came  here  with  a  ring  that  had  a  beautiful  opal  set  in  it, 
and  told  me  to  take  out  the  stone  and  let  him  see  some 
other  gem  to  put  in  its  place.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  opal  altogether,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  going  to  destroy  it.  I  was  rather  surprised,  and 
offered  to  give  him  fifty  dollars  for  it.  He  declared  that 
he  didn't  want  money  for  it;  that  it  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  bad  luck  since  he  bought  it;  that  he  had 
failed  in  business  and  lost  two  of  his  children,  and  all,  of 
course,  on  account  of  a  little  piece  of  stone.  I  went  over 
to  that  bench  and  took  the  opal  out  of  its  setting,  and 
while  looking  at  the  ring  I  laid  the  gem  on  the  bench 
beside  me.  As  quick  as  a  flash  the  man  picked  up  a 
hammer  that  was  lying  among  the  tools,  and  hit  that  stone 
a  whack  that  smashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Queer, 
isn't  it? " 


Mr.  Howells  writes  methodically,  systematically  and 
conscientiously.  He  devotes  the  morning  hours  to  writ- 
ing, and  generally  completes  at  one  sitting  what  would  fill 
two  ordinary  magazine  pages.  He  erases,  rewrites  and 
rearranges  his  manuscript  with  great  care  and  much  elab- 
oration, and  his  proof  sheets  are  a  terror  to  printers  into 
whose  hands  his  manuscript  happens  to  fall.  Of  late  years 
he  prefers  to,  and  does,  when  circumstances  will  admit, 
rewrite  his  work  in  full.  He  gives  his  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  reading,  conversation,  driving,  walking,  or 
any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  is  always 
chatty,  sensible,  unassuming,  and  delightful  in  conversa- 
tion. He  has  no  hobbies  of  politics  or  religion.  He  is 
president  of  one  social  club  and  a  member  of  another, 
and  enjoys  luncheons  and  small  dinner  parties  where  the 
"  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  "  abound.  He  has 
a  charming  home  on  Beacon  street,  Boston,  where,  with 
his  wife,  his  son  and  two  daughters  in  their  teens,  he  lives 
cosily  and  comfortably. — Good  Housekeeping. 


A  splendidly  built  young  man  who  called  on  me,  asked 
me  what  he  should  do  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Having  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  he  was  recommended  to 
go  to  a  certain  Italian  simiing  master  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  strength.  This  gentleman  recommended 
him  to  take  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  with  both  hands, 
and  then,  pressing  on  it  as  hard  as  he  could,  to  shout  with 
all  his  might.  Did  I  t h ink  that  was  the  right  way  to  go 
to  work?  I  replied  that  if  his  object  was  to  break  his 
voice  he  would  undoubtedly  reach  that  object  by  so  doing ; 
otherwise  I  could  not  imagine  any  good  it  could  do. 
Such  murderous  ignorance  I  really  think  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  court,  because  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  that  young  man  would  have  been  deprived 
of  what  he  had  to  make  a  living  from.  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  tender  the  advice  of  my  long  experience  to 
those  who  begin  singing.  Before  all,  let  a  competent 
master  tell  them  what  sort  of  voice  they  have  got.  To 
treat  a  mezzo-soprano  as  a  contralto  can  be  as  hurtful  to 
it  as  to  treat  it  like  a  high  soprano. 


It  is  asserted  that  sea-bathing  is  not  as  fashionable  as  it 
once  was,  and  it  is  stated  in  proof  that  the  cottagers  at 
Newport  do  not  bathe  in  the  ocean.  One  reason  of  that 
may  be  that  there  are  many  places  where  the  surf  is  better 
than  at  Newport.  But  it  is  further  asserted  that  all  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  sea-bathing  is  going  out  of  the  likes  of 
young  ladies.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  is.  Sea-bathing  in  moderation  is  excellent 
for  the  health,  and  it  affords  just  the  exercise  that  the 
young  ladies  need.  It  has  to  be  said  that  the  young  ladies 
at  the  sea-shore  are  getting  more  and  more  lazy.  The 
most  of  them  do  nothing  all  day  and  evening  but  loll 
about  the  porches.  It  has  even  become  unfashionable  to 
dance  at  the  hops  of  many  of  the  hotels,  and  the  masters 
of  ceremonies  have  hard  work  to  form  sets.  The  all- 
season  belles  are  very  seldom,  indeed,  seen  upon  the  floor. 
Crabbing  and  boating  parties  are  also  few  and  far  between, 
and  horseback  riding,  and  even  driving,  are  lightly  in- 
dulged in.  The  fair  ones  get  a  large  amount  of  rest,  but 
a  little  more  getting  around  would  be  of  advantage.—  ffOg* 
ress. 


The  would-be  statesmen  of  the  old  dominion  would 
throw  away  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  government,  and  make  a  judicious  trimming  of  the 
other  two-thirds,  without  any  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  receipts  would  be  equal  to  the  expenditures. 
And  instead  of  applying  the  reduction  of  taxation  to  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  and  of  household  and  farm  use,  they 
would  have  free  whisky  and  beer,  cigars  and  tobacco. 
That  is  the  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Democratic 
delegates  of  the  commonwealth  that  used  to  boast  of  be- 
ing the  mother  of  presidents  and  of  statesmen. — Republic. 


Because  of  the  death  of  the  last  descendant  of  Goethe, 
the  poet's  house  in  Weimar  is  to  be  opened  to  "  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  genius,"  who  will  pay  their  florins.  The 
late  Walther  von  Goethe,  while  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  his  grandfather,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  fea- 
tures, was  morbidly  sensitive  about  the  stigma  resting  on 
his  grandmother,  the  poet's  mistress  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  was  always  a  recluse. 


Immigration  has  fallen  off.  This  is  an  unmixed  bless^ 
ing,  but  the  tide  is  still  too  strong.— Chicago  Current. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BILL  NYE  ON  HCNICS. 


Camping  out  in  summer  for  several  weeks  is 
a  good  thing  generally.  Freedom  from  social 
restraint  and  suspenders  is  a  great  luxury  for  a 
time,  and  nothing  purities  the  blood  quicker,  or 
makes  a  side  of  bacon  taste  more  like  snipe  on 
toast,  than  the  crisp  ozone  that  floats  through 
the  hills  and  forests,  where  man  can  monkey  O  ct 
the  green  grass  without  violating  a  city  ordi- 
nance. 

The  picnic  is  an  aggravation.  It  has  just 
enough  of  civilization  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  not 
enough  barbarism  to  make  life  seem  a  luxury. 
If  our  aim  be  to  lean  up  against  a  tree  all  day,  in 
a  short  seersucker  coat  anil  ditto  pantaloons  that 
segregated  while  we  were  festooning  the  ham- 
mock, the  picnic  is  the  thing.  If  we  desire  to 
go  home  at  night  with  a  jelly  symphony  on  each 
knee  and  a  thousand-legged  worm  in  each  ear, 
we  may  look  upon  the  picnic  as  a  success. 

Hut  those  who  wish  to  forget  the  past  and  live 
only  in  the  booming  present,  to  get  careless  of 
gain  and  breathe  brand-new  air  that  has  never 
been  used,  to  appease  an  irritated  liver  or 
straighten  out  a  torpid  lung,  let  me  say,  pick 
out  a  high,  dry  clime,  where  there  are  trout 
enough  to  give  you  an  excuse  for  going  there, 
take  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more, 
and  then  stay  there  long  enough  to  have  some 
tun. 

If  we  picnic,  we  wear  ourselves  out  trying  to 
have  a  good  time,  so  that  we  can  tell  about  it 
when  we  get  back;  but  we  do  not  actually  get 
acquainted  with  each  other  before  we  have  to 
quit  and  return. 

To  camp  is  to  change  the  whole  programme  of 
life,  and  to  stop  long  enough  in  the  never-ending 
conflict  for  dollars  and  distinction  to  get  a  full 
breath  and  look  over  the  field.  Still  it  is  not 
always  smooth  sailing.  To  camp  is  sometimes 
to  snow  the  material  of  which  we  are  made. 
The  dude  at  home  is  the  dude  in  the  camp,  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  demonstrates  that  he  was 
made  lor  naught.  I  do  not  know  what  a  camp- 
ing party  would  do  with  a  dude  unless  they  used 
him  to  bait  a  bear-trap  with,  and  even  then  it 
would  be  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  bear. 
The  bear  certainly  has  some  rights  which  we  are 
bound  in  all  decency  to  respect. 

James  Milton  Sherrod  said  he  had  a  peculiar 
experience  once  while  he  was  in  camp  on  the 
I'oudre,  in  Colorado. 

"We  went  over  from  Larmy,"  said  he  "in 
July,  eight  years  ago — four  of  us.  There  was  me, 
and  Charcoal  brown,  and  old  Joe  and  young  Joe 
Connoy.  We  had  just  got  comfortable  down  on 
the  Lower  Fork,  out  of  the  reach  of  everybody 
and  sixty  miles  from  a  doctor,  when  Charcoal 
Brown  got  sick.  Well,  we  had  a  big  time  of  it. 
You  can  imagine,  yourself,  something  about  it. 
Long  in  the  night  lirown  began  to  groan  and 
whoop  and  holler,  and  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  him. 
lie  didn't  have  much  sand  anyhow.  He  was 
trying  to  git  a  pension  from  the  government,  on 
the  grounds  of  desertion  and  failure  to  provide, 
or  some  such  a  blame  thing  or  another,  so  I 
didn't  feel  much  sympathy  for  him.  But  when  I 
lit  the  gas  and  examined  him  I  found  that  he  had 
a  large  fever  on  hand,  and  there  we  was  without 
adoggon  thing  in  the  house  but  a  jugol  emigrant 
whisky  and  a  paper  of  condition  powders  for 
the  mule.  I  was  a  good  deal  rattled  at  first  to 
known  what  the  dickens  to  do  fur  him.  The 
whisky  wouldn't  do  him  any  good,  and,  besides, 
if  he  was  goin'  to  have  a  long  spell  of  sickness 
we  needed  it  for  the  watchers. 

"  Wall,  it  was  rough.  I'd  think  of  a  thousand 
things  that  was  good  fur  fevers,  and  then  I'd 
remember  that  we  hadn't  got  'em.  Finally  old 
Joe  says  to  me,  '  James,  why  don't  ye  soak  his 
feet?'  says  he.  'Soak  nutnin','  says  I;  'what 
would  ye  soak  'em  in?'  We  had  a  long-handle 
frying-pan,  and  we  could  heat  water  in  it,  of 
Course,  but  it  was  too  shaller  to  do  any  good, 
anyhow;  so  we  abandoned  that  synopsis  right 
off.  First  I  thought  I'd  try  the  condition  pow- 
ders in  him,  but  I  hated  to  go  into  a  case  and 
prescribe  so  reckless.  Finally  I  thought  about 
a  case  of  rheumatiz  that  I  had  up  in  bitter  creek 
years  ago,  and  how  the  boys  filled  their  socks 
full  of  hot  ashes  and  put  'em  all  over  me,  till  it 
started  the  presbyterian  all  over  me  and  I  got 
over  it.  So  we  begun  to  skirmish  around  the 
tent  for  socks,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  teetotally 
skun  if  there  was  a  blame  sock  in  the  whole  syn- 
dicate. Fz  fur  me,  I  never  wore  'em;  but  I  did 
think  young  Joe  would  be  fixed.  He  wasn't, 
though.  Said  he  didn't  want  to  be  considered 
proud  and  high-strung,  so  he  left  his  socks  at 
home. 

"  Then  we  begun  to  look  around,  and  finally 
decided  that  lirown  would  die  pretty  soon  if  we 
didn't  break  up  the  fever;  so  we  concluded  to 
take  all  the  ashes  under  the  camp-fire,  fill  up  his 
cloze,  which  was  loose,  tie  his  sleeves  at  the 
wrists  and  his  pants  at  the  ankles,  give  him  a 
dash  of  condition  powders,  and  a  little  whisky 
to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth,  and  then  see 
what  assisted  nature  would  do. 

"So  we  stood  brown  up  agin  a  tree,  and 
poured  hot  ashes  down  his  back  till  he  begun  to 
tit  his  cloze  pretty  quick,  and  then  we  laid  him 
down  in  the  tent,  and  covered  him  upwithevery- 
thing  we  had  in  our  humble  cot.  Everything 
worked  well  till  he  begun  to  persnirate,  and  then 
there  was  music,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  That 
kind  of  soaked  the  ashes,  don't  you  see,  and 
made  a  lye  that  would  take  the  peeling  off  a  tel- 
egraph pole. 

"Charcoal  Brown  jest  simply  riz  up  and 
uttered  a  shrill  whoop  that  jarred  the  geology  of 
Colorado,  and  made  my  blood  run  cold.  The 
goose  flesh  riz  on  old  Joe  Connoy  till  you  could 
hang  your  hat  on  hini  anywhere.    It  was  awful. 

"brown  stood  up  on  his  feet,  and  threw  things, 
and  cussed  us  till  we  felt  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
I've  seen  sickness  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  but — 
I  give  it  to  you  straight — I  never  seen  an  invalid 
stand  up  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  far  from 
home  and  friends,  with  the  concentrated  lye 
oozing  out  of  the  cracks  in  his  boots,  and  re- 
proach people  the  way  Charcoal  Brown  did  us. 

"  He  got  over  it,  of  course,  before  Christmas, 
but  he  was  a  different  man  after  that.  I've  been 
out  campin'  with  him  a  good  many  times  sence, 
but  he  never  complained  of  feelin'  indisposed. 
He  seemed  to  be  timid  about  tellin' us  even  if 
he  was  under  the  weather;  and  old  Joe  Connoy 
said  mebbe  Brown  was  afraid  we  would  prescribe 
fur  him  or  sumthin'."— Boston  Globe. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

Opens  AiigMMt  8£th ; 

*  loses  September  20 til. 

With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
HAHDFACT1  BBS,  HATURAl  PRODUCTS 
IND  ART. 

«.i-;im<i  Instrumental  Concert  i:aeli  nay 
ami  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week  Over  $1,200 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

Admission  1 

Douhle  Season  Ticket  $5  00  j  Single  Season. . 
Apprentices'  Season  ..  1  50  |  Child's  Season.. 

Single  Admission  soc;  Child's  25c. 
Season  Tickets  to  Membeks  of  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


. .  $3  00 
..  1  50 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

EXTRA  CONCERT 

IN  PLATT'S  HALL, 
On  Saturday  Afternoon,  at    :  O'eloek. 

(August  22,  18S5I. 

FAREWELL    APPEARANCE    of  CONDUCTOR 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS. 

GRAND  OBCHXSTBA. 


SOLOISTS, 


Miss  Bei.le  Welton, 
Mh.  Henry  Hevman. 


Sale  of  Boxes  and  Seats  hegins  on  Wednesday,  Auenst 
19th,  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store.  No  Extra  to 
reserve. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Chaki.es  MacSeachv  Manager 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK. 
Dumas'  Dramatic  Play, 

MONTE  CRISTO, 

With  MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS  in  his  remarkable  im- 
personation of  the  Count  dc  Monte  Cristo. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  21— PUBLIC  TESTI- 
MONIAL TO  MR.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS.  On  which 
occasion  the  distinguished  artist  will  appear,  by  popular 
request,  in  one  act  each  of  the  following  Grand  Opera 
House  successes,  viz. :  "Unknown,"  "Passion's  Slave," 
"  Silver  Kins,"  "  Convict  1240,"  "  Celebrated  Case,"  and 
*'  Monte  Cristo." 

Next  great  attraction— Monday  Evening,  Aug.  24th— 
the  gorgeous  spectacle,  **  UNDINE,"  a  magnificent 
production  of  scenic  splendor,  rich  costuming,  and  mar- 
velous novelties.    Over  two  hundred  artists. 


WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August         a  16th 

Phenomenal  Success  of  the 

ORIGINAL  PHOITES, 

EUROPEAN   PAVTOH1HE  COMPANY, 

Producing  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mons.  PI10- 
ite,  the  Great  Trick  Pantomime, 

A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 

Introducing  Harlequins,  Columbines,  Demons,  Sprites, 

Elves,  Optical  Delusions,  etc. 
Bewildering    Mechanical    Si  age    Contrivances,  Magic 
Scenery,  and  the  Latest  French  Pantomimic 
Optical  Delusions;  Harlequinade 
and  Troupe  of  Specialists. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

McKee  Rankin  and  Jay  Rial  Proprietors 

E.  D.  Price  Manager 

RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER  COMP'Y 

In  Bock's  Spectacular  Melodrama, 

THE  POWER  OF  MONEY. 

Every  Evening  For  This  Week  Only 

A  Good  Reserved  Seat  for  50  Cents. 

Next  Monday — Wills'  Charming  Drama  WILLIAM 
AND  SUSAN,  and  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  and  75c.    No  higher. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Great  Success  of  the  Natural  Irish  Comedian, 

DAN  SULLY, 

In  his  successful  Farce-Comedy, 

THE  CORNER  GROCERY, 

Exactly  as  it  was  played  more  than  150  times  in  New  York. 
A  Festival  of  Fun,  at  Popular  Prices. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING-! 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Oully  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


COSTIVENESS 

affects  seriously  all  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs,  including  the  Kid- 
neys. AVhcn  these  organs  are  so  affected, 
they  fail  to  extract  from  the  hlood  the 
uric  acid,  which,  carried  through  the  cir- 
culation, causes  Kheuniatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  arc  also 
affected  by  costiveness,  causing 

Bilious  Disorders. 

Among  the  warning  symptoms  of  Bilious- 
ness are  Nausea.  Dizziness,  Headache, 
Weakness,  Fever,  Dimness  of  Vision, 
Yellowness  of  Skin,  l'ains  in  the  Side, 
Hack  and  Shoulders.  Foul  Mouth.  Furred 
Tongue,  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
Bowels,  Vomiting,  r'te. 

The  Stomach  sutlers  when  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  Indigestion  or 

Dyspepsia, 

follows.  Fetid  Breath,  Gastric  Pains, 
Headache,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Water- 
brash,  Nervousness,  and  Depression,  are  all 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  A  Sure  Relief  for  irregu- 
larities of  the  Stomach  and  all  consequent 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 

AYER'S  PILLS. 

They  stimulate  the  stomach,  free  the 
bowels,  healthfully  invigorate  the  torpid 
liver  and  kidneys,  "and  by  their  cleansing, 
healing  and  tonic  properties,  strengthen 
anil  purify  the  whole  system,  and  restore 
it  to  a  salutary  and  normal  condition. 

PREPARED  11T 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bold  by  all  Druggist*. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 

Price       -----       $1  50. 

AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


I'rlee 


$2  OO. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


2  00. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


ACURJfCEBS: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovkrn,  Eugene  E.  Jonhs, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


S3T  FOR   THE  FINEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  To™" 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 

TADC  U/(1PM   REMOVED  ALIVE  in  2  hours, 

I  Mr  L  WUnlYI  with  head  complete  pr  no  charges. 
More  than  1,000  tape  worms  removed  at  my  office,  765 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for  circular 
giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper* 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

xo.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

n.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY   REPORT  you 

don't  get  the  news. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
chy.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


* 


STAR  COAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  It, 
1XDAK  It  I  \  I  IE  COAl  CO., 

106  to  112  Mission  street* 


TH  Li  S^K  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Mr.  Dan  Sully  has  been 
entertaining  good  houses  with  his  amusing 
little  bit  of  piece-work,  the  Corner  Grocery. 
The  play  is  reminiscent  of  Peck's  Bad  Boy  and 
The  Chimney  Comer,  but  is  much  less  tiresome 
and  rough  than  the  former,  while  more  amusing 
than  the  latter.  The  mischievous  lad  is  a  lively 
substitute  for  the  old  "Grandfather"  with  his 
mislaid  memory  and  "  handkercher  ";  at  the 
same  time  he  is  a  very  different  bad  boy  from 
him  of  the  Peck  family.  His  mischief  is  that 
of  a  saucy  boy,  but  altogether  tree  from  the  of- 
fensive precocity  that  marked  the  intercourse  of 
Peck,  Jr.,  with  his  parent.  The  first  act  does 
not  promise  the  improvement  that  pervades  the 
rest  of  the  performance,  being  an  ordinary 
sample  of  the  noisy  and  dusty  order  of  fun  now 
apparently  so  popular.  But  in  this  act,  which 
contains  scarcely  a  gleam  of  the  genuine  wit 
and  humor  that  runs  through  the  succeeding 
acts,  nearly  all  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the 
large  audience  expended  itself.  This  goes  to 
show  what  kind  of  humor  the  public  delights  in, 
and  if  managers  provide  it  rather  too  liberally 
for  good  taste,  it  is  "small  blame  to  'em."  A 
dozen  people  successively  slipping  down  on  a 
greased  floor,  a  clatter  of  falling  furniture,  a 
bath  of  sawdust,  and  similar  worn-out  contre- 
temps— these  constitute  the  delicate  and  playful 
humor  that  appeals  to  the  popular  compre- 
hension. 

After  the  curtain  arises  on  the  second  act  there 
is  a  constant  and  delightful  flow  of  real  Irish 
wit  and  humorous  situation,  which  is  sustained  to 
the  end.  The  play  is  in  excellent  hands  through- 
out. Mr.  Dan  Suily  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  actors  in  his  line  whose  humor  seems  to  be 
inherent  instead  of  being  a  mere  acquisition.  His 
wit  and  his  pathos  seem  alike  spontaneous.  His 
"Daddy  Nolan"  is  a  character  to  be  remem- 
bered. In  the  second  act,  where  he  discovers 
the  treachery  and  dishonesty  of  his  son,  and 
later  when  he  meets  and  denounces  him,  he  dis- 
plays a  strength  of  passion  and  pathos  intensely 
dramatic.  In  the  third  act,  as  the  suddenly  en- 
riched capitalist,  his  assumption  of  the  cares 
and  dignities  of  wealth  is  full  of  genuine  humor. 
There  are  few  funnier  scenes  on  the  stage  than 
this  mixture  of  pompous  absurdity  and  genial 
good  nature.  Master  Malvey  as  "  Jimmy 
Nolan,"  the  bad  boy,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
youngsters  on  the  stage.  The  interest  attach- 
ing to  his  somewhat  romantic  history  gives 
added  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  applauding  his  re- 
markably clever  performance,  and  the  feeling 
extends  to  Mr.  Sully,  his  generous  patron  and 
friend.  Miss  Mamie  Johnson  as  "Jennie 
Burke"  is  pretty  and  natural,  and  Miss  San- 
ford  as  "  Mis.  Nolan"  is  excellent.  "Henry 
Budweiser"  and  "Lawyer  Rapp "  are  well 
represented  by  Mr.  Burt  Clark  and  Mr.  John 
Robinson.  Mr.  Charles  Edwards  makes  of 
"Tom  Nolan,"  the  wrongly  suspected  son,  a 
very  manly  and  interesting  character.  Even 
"  Budweiser's  Dog,"  as  personated  by  a  very  in- 
telligent quadruped,  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
applause.  Very  deservedly,  too,  for  whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  "lines  "—which,  to  judge  by 
his  second  appearance,  have  not  been  "cast  in 
pleasant  places" — he  is  certainly  well  up  in  his 
"  business." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  with  such  a  per- 
formance, at  the  present  low  prices,  the  Bush 
Street  will  be  crowded  during  the  present  en- 
gagement. 

The  production  of  Monte  Christo  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Sunday  night  last  was  a  real 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  house 
was  filled  with  a  pleased  and  attentive  audience, 
the  scenic  displays  and  mechanical  appoint- 
ments were  of  the  best,  and  the  cast  was  an 
excellent  one.  The  play  itself,  with  its  wonder- 
ful dramatic  possibilities,  is  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, and  while  the  version  given  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
that  presented  at  the  California  by  Mr.  Stetson's 
company  last  year,  it  was  produced  in  a  style  that 
did  full  justice  to  its  striking  capabilities.  Mr. 
John  A.  Stevens's  "Edmond  Dantcs,"  afterward 
the  "  Count  dc  Monte  Cristo,"  deserves  unquali- 
fied praise.  While  full  of  that  earnestness  and 
force  which  characterize  all  of  Mr.  Stevens's  per- 
sonations, it  was  yet  entirely  free  from  overact- 
ing and  exaggeration.  In  truth,  Mr.  Stevens  dis- 
plays in  this  great  character  both  the  ability  and 
the  judgment  which  his  admirers  believe  him  to 
possess.  Mr.  Theodore  Hamilton's  "  Noirtier  " 
was  a  powerful  personation,  and  his  disguises 
were  skillfully  assumed.  The  double  part  of 
"Mercedes"  and  the  "Countess  de  Morcerf" 
was  well  sustained  by  Miss  Mabel  Bert.  Mr. 
Charles  Edmonds  made  a  salient  and  striking 
character  of  "  Villefort,"  and  the  entire  cast  was 
good.  It  was,  however,  impossible  not  to  con- 
trast the  "  Carconte"  in  the  present  production 
with  the  same  character  as  given  by  Annie 
Boudinot  at  the  California.  While  by  no  means 
discreditable,  the  former  was  lacking  in  the 
suppressed  and  intense  malignity  of  the  latter, 
whieh  gave  to  the  scene  of  the  attempted  murder 
at  the  inn  such  a  horrible  and  blood-curdling 
effect.  The  applause  which  has  nigh.tly  greeted 
this  fine  production  is  significant  of  the  public 
appreciation  of  its  excellence. 


The  last  production  at  the  California  has  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  kindly  inter- 
est in  this  favorite  theater  under  its  present 
management.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  the  company,  every  member  of  which  does  the 
best  possible  to  make  acceptable  to  the  public  a 
very  poor  play.  The  Power  of  Money  is  a  choice 
the  more  surprising  as  the  selections  have  here- 
tofore been  most  judicious  both  in  variety  and 
kind.  McKee  Rankin  has  a  chance  to  do  a  very 
effective  bit  of  acting  as  the  dying  "General 
Wordslcy,"  and  he  makes  a  point  of  it.  Mr. 
Erank  Mordaunt  in  the  leading  role— a  double  one 
— makes  a  powerful  impression  whenever  the 
play  will  allow  him.  The  constant  changes  arc 
well  managed,  but  so  bewildering  that  most  of 
the  audience  soon  gave  up-trying  to  distinguish 
brother  "John"  from  brother  "Stuart,"  espe- 
cially after  seeing  one  or  both  receive  a  sufficient 
numl>er  of  gory  gashes  to  kill  a  whole  family. 
In  fact,  murderous  looking  knives  arc  a  great 
feature  of  this  remarkable  play.  If  everybody 
is  not  killed  off  it  is  not  for  want  of  knives, 
which  flash  through  the  entire  play  like  lurid 
reminiscences  of  border  warfare.  The  gordian 
knot  of  every  complication  finds  an  Alexander 
with  sharpened  knife  to  sever  it.  And  yet  the 
acting  is  in  many  instances  so  fine  as  to  make 
one  forget  the  defects  of  the  play.  Mr.  Erank 
Wright  renews  his  popularity  as  one  of  the 
"finest  police  in  the  world,"  and  C.  B.  Bishop 
has  a  broad  comedy  part  in  "  Mr.  Jolland,"  an 
operatic  manager.  Mr.  Harkins  as  the  head 
villain  has  much  to  do,  and,  of  course,  does  it 
well.  Miss  Helen  Rand  makes  a  well-sustained 
character  of  "Jeanne  Wordslcy";  Miss  Walters 
is  very  amusing  as  the  ancient  spinster,  the 
housekeeper  and  friend  of  the  Wordsleys;  Miss 
Kate  Chester  does  the  best  that  may  be  with  the 
part  of  a  younger  Wordslcy,  a  very  disagreeable 
and  ungrateful  boy;  and  Miss  Morris  as  "Car- 
ruthcrs's"  deserted  wife  docs  some  very  effective 
work  in  the  great  deluge  scene.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wallace  also  does  well  as  "  Stagfoot,"  the  tramp. 

The  main  attraction  of  the  piece  is  in  its  spec- 
tacular and  scenic  effects.  There  is  enough  of 
this  to  draw  good  houses  in  spite  of  the  play. 
The  scene  in  the  underground  den  when  the 
river  breaks  in,  that  of  the  train  coming  around 
the  horseshoe  bend,  and  many  others,  stand  out 
in  delightful  relief  to  the  general  confusion  of 
plot  and  incident. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  California  stock 
company,  Miss  Beatrice  Lystcr,  failed  to  make 
an  agreeable  impression,  either  as  actress  or 
singer.  The  too-demonstrative  gallery  gave 
signs  of  dissatisfaction,  which  rendered  the  non- 
considerate  "lower  house"  a  little  apprehensive 
lest  they  should  become  still  more  unmistakable. 
However,  San  Francisco  audiences  are  good- 
natured,  though  exacting,  and  the  lady  may  do 
better,  in  which  case  the  reaction  of  judgment 
will  be  much  more  in  her  favor. 

Everybody  has  been  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  the  beautified  Baldwin  and  the  return  of  min- 
strelsy, with  its  brightest  ornament,  Charley 
Reed.  The  conventional  "  favorite  "  will  hardly 
express  the  liking  felt  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
funny  little  comedian.  His  arrival  alone  would 
have  filled  the  Baldwin;  and  filled  almost  to 
overflowing  it  was  on  Monday  night.  The  min- 
strel "  show  "  is  not  quite  all  that  Mr.  Ilaverly's 
fancy  has  painted  it,  but  it  is  good.  The  first 
part  is  like  E.  P.  Roe's  novel,  The  Opening  of  a 
Chestnut  Burr— the  only  new  thing  in  it  being 
the  substitution  of  a  "  conversationalist  "  for  an 
"interlocutor."  The  difference,  however,  was 
not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  singing 
was  very  good,  especially  that  of  Raymond 
Shaw,  who  not  only  has  a  good  voice,  but,  what 
is  much  more  unusual,  knows  how  to  use  it. 
The  imitations  by  the  Quaker  City  Quartet 
were  well  done.  The  evolutions  of  The  Black 
Watch,  under  direction  of  the  Gorman  brothers, 
was  very  effective,  and  called  out  immense  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Charles  Queen  gave  a  very  lively 
performance  in  what  we  should  have  called  re- 
markably good  clog-dancing,  had  not  the  bills 
assured  us  that  is  of  a  "higher  order."  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  very  well  done. 

The  main  interest  of  the  evening  rested  with 
the  Plain  Comedian  and  the  Cragg  Family.  Of 
the  former  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  ex- 
cept that  the  gallery  went  wild  over  him,  and 
shouted  "Charley!  Charley!"  as  if  they  had 
just  discovered  along-lost  brother;  and  the  rest 
of  the  house  gave  him  as  warm  though  less 
noisy  a  welcome. 

Of  the  wonderful  act  of  the  Cragg  Family  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea  in 
words.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  never  had 
anything  here  to  quite  equal  it,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  soon  shall  have.  Mr.  Ilavcrly  had  done 
well  by  us  if  he  had  brought  this  wonderful 
performing  family  only. 


NOTES. 

Carlotta  Patti  is  about  to  publish  a  book. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  charges  $250  for  every  dinner 
or  evening  party  which  she  attends  profession- 
ally. 

The  thrilling  drama  of  Monte  Cristo,  which 
has  met  with  such  marked  success  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  will  be  continued  next  week.  It 
will  be  followed,  August  24th,  by  Undine. 

San  Francisco  is  likely  soon  to  be  blessed  with 
a  sight  of  the  real,  original,  Gilbcrt-and-Sullivan, 


Ed-Solomon,    D'Oyley-Carte,    Dull',  Stetson, 
Wheeler  bone-of-contention,  the  Mikado. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Xe-.iss  says  :  "  Salaries 
so  far  this  season  are  below  bed-rock  figures. 
Almost  all  engagements  already  made  are  for 
figures  that  would  have  l>een  scorned  three  years 
ago. 

At  the  Baldwin,  an  entirely  new  bill  for  the 
minstrel  |>erformance  next  week.  Charley  Reed 
in  a  new  and  original  specialty.  The  wonderful 
Cragg  Family  repeat  their  unequaled  act  every 
night. 

The  production  of  the  Georgians  and  the  re- 
appearance of  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  have  been 
the  events  of  the  week  at  the  Tivoli.  The  usual 
large  and  pleased  audiences  have  attested  to  the 
undiminished  popularity  of  this  favorite  place  of 
resort. 

At  the  Pavilion,  Woodward's  Gardens,  a  most 
attractive  and  varied  bill  is  arranged  for  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  August  15th  and  16th,  includ- 
ing the  Phoites,  the  famous  pantomimists.  This, 
added  to  the  numerous  outside  attractions  of 
the  noted  Gardens,  will  insure  the  usual  im- 
mense throng  of  visitors. 

Piatt's  Hall  will  be  opened  Sunday  evening, 
under  the  management  of  F.  D.  Rcinau,  with 
Mine  Janauschek  as  "Deborah,"  supported  by 
Leon  Scherer,  Eugenia  Barberi,  and  Ilerren 
Hirsch,  Carlmueller  and  Rcinau.  Mme.  Janau- 
schek's  "Deborah"  is  said  to  be  a  grand  per- 
formance, comparable  only  to  that  of  Ristori. 

At  the  California  next  Monday,  August  17th, 
William  and  Susan  will  be  produced  with  the 
usual  excellent  cast,  including  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin  (her  first  appearance  at  this  theater), 
McKee  Rankin,  Frank  Mordaunt,  C.  B.  Bishop, 
Frank  Wright,  J.  J.  Wallace,  C.  G.  Ray,  and 
Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's 
Pique  will  be  the  next  attraction. 

A  private  letter  from  Mr.  Ernest  Hesseltine, 
late  of  San  Francisco,  and  now  stage  manager 
with  Tony  Hart's  Buttons  company,  gives  a 
very  flattering  account  of  the  personnel  of  the 
troupe,  both  artistically  and  socially.  Mr. 
Hesseltine's  wife,  whose  stage  name  is  Miss 
Addie  Cora  Reed,  is  leading  lady,  and  has  been 
already  credited  with  a  very  marked  success. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stechhan,  having  resigned  the  man- 
agership of  the  Standard,  assumes  the  business 
control  of  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz's  lecture  tour.  Mr. 
Stechhan  regards  Mrs.  Foltz  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  eloquent,  scholarly  American  women, 
and  predicts  for  her  a  most  successful  season.  Her 
previous  high  reputation  in  the  lecture  field  and 
the  universally  high  opinion  of  the  press,  war- 
rant this  expectation.  With  her  own  abilities 
and  Mr.  Stechhan's  experienced  management, 
Mrs.  Foltz  should  have  a  brilliant  season. 

Friday  night,  August  21st,  Mr.  John  A. 
Stevens  will  take  a  well-earned  benefit  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  If  hard  work,  generous 
outlay,  and  honest  effort  to  please,  constitute 
any  claim  to  public  recognition,  Mr.  Stevens 
certainly  has  that  claim  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  bill  will  be  a  varied  one,  including  a  scene 
from  Mr.  Stevens's  latest  success,  Monte  Cristo. 
A  scene  from  Richelieu  will  be  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting feature,  Mr.  Stevens  having  never  ap- 
peared in  "  the  legitimate  "  in  San  Francisco. 

The  popular  Bush  Street  has  secured  a  big 
card  in  Mr.  M.  B.  Curtis  and  his  two  famous 
plays,  Sam'/  of  Posen  and  Spot  Cash.  The 
season  will  open  Monday,  August  24th.  M.  B. 
Curtis  is  so  widely  known  in  these  two  plays 
that  the  mere  announcement  is  enough.  No 
*thcater-goer  will  miss  either.  Sam'l  of  Posen 
will  occupy  the  first  week,  and  its  sequel,  Spot 
Cash,  the  second.  The  management  will  spare 
no  pains  to  make  this  production  as  near  perfect 
in  cast  and  staging  as  is  possible.  The  Bush 
Street  is  producing  a  series  of  comedies  which 
are  rapidly  increasing  its  already  extended 
popularity.  Mr.  Curtis  has  an  experienced 
agent  in  Mr.  Frank  McKee,  late  general  agent 
for  Havcrly.  Charles  II.  Hoyt's  great  comedy 
success,  A  A'ag  Baby,  is  promised  for  October. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  an  extra 
concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  22d,  at  two  o'clock.  The  occasion  will 
be  the  farewell  appearance  of  the  popular  con- 
ductor Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  New  York.  Mr.  Hinrichs  has  so 
long  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  musical 
world  of  San  Francisco  that  his  departure  will 
be  a  source  of  unqualified  regret,  and  a  very  large 
attendance  will  undoubtedly  greet  his  last  ap- 
pearance. The  programme  includes  several  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Hinrichs's  composition. 

Overture,  11  Zur  Namcnsfcicr,  op.  115,  ( 1st  time)  

 Beethoven 

Concerto,  No.  4,  for  Piano  (In  0  Minor)  Saint-Sacns 

Miss  Hell.:  Welton. 

Spanish  Dante,  Nos.  1  and  r,  Mos/kowski 

Koman/c  for  Violin  (1st  time)  Hollacnder 

Henry  lleyman. 
Suite  for  Orchestra:   a,  Allegretto;  b,  Koinan/e  with 
Violin  Obligate ;  c,  Marcim  Modcrato;  d,  Al- 
legro Vivace  e  Giojoso  .....Gustav  Hinrichs 

Two  Songs  with  Piano  Accompaniment  :   1,"  Min- 
strel's Lay  ;"  2,  M  Oh,  Come  to  Me  "..Gustav  Hinrichs 
Mr.  L.  Schran/. 
Marchc  Hcroique,  for  Orchestra  Gustav  Hinrichs 

The  initial  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club  is  announced  for  September  17th.  This 
association  is  composed  of  thorough  musicians, 
and  has  been  since  last  February  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  careful  and  well-directed 
practice.  A  series  of  concerts  under  the  busi- 
ness management  of  Marcus  M.  Henry  will  be 
given  duriDg  the  autumn.    The  programmes  will 


consist  of  classical  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozn 
and  Haydn,  varied  by  music  of  a  more  popi 
order,    rhe  dearth  of  good  music  for  some  tin 
past  will  render  their  performances  most  wel- 
come.   Subscription  for  the  season  of  four  con- 
certs has  been  placet!  at  the  exceedingly  low  fig- 
ure of  two  dollars.    Lists  now  at  the  music 
stoics  of  Sherman  &  Clay  ami  M.Gray. 


California  i  p  \»  Ith  the  Tlmea. 

The  past  quartet  of  a  century  has  witnessed  .1 
marvelous  improvement  in  our  Golden  State  from 
a  wilderness  to  a  prosperous  and  highly  civilized 
community.  This  wonderful  advance  is  shown 
in  many  ways,  but  in  none  is  it  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  fashionable  and  graceful  appear* 
ancc  of  our  ladies.  In  this  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  the  means  of  knowing,  that  Cali- 
fornia leads  the  word.  This  superiority  has  liecn 
brought  about  by  the  beautiful-shaped  and  |>cr- 
fect-litting  corsets  introduced  by  the  celebrated 
Freud's  Corset  House.  No  where  else  have  the 
ladies  the  facilities  of  becoming  acquainted  w  ith 
the  most  approved  models  of  the  female  form 
divine.  Every  lady,  poor  or  wealthy,  can  have 
the  appearance  of  a  queen  by  wearing  Freud's 
unrivaled  Corsets.  Trie  great  reputation  of  our 
goods  has  given  rise  to  many  imitations,  against 
which  wc  caution  the  public.  To  still  further 
increase  the  superb  attractions  of  the  ladies,  we 
carry  full  lines  of  the  latest  sl)les  of  hoopskirts 
and  bustles,  adopted  by  fashionable  society,  and 
without  which  no  lady's  toilet  is  complete. 
Remember  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and 
44  Market  street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street. 
Vc  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  Satur- 
days. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


MONEY  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  61 3  Pacific  St. 

Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 

Aver's  Ague  Cure  never  fails  to  cure  fever 
and  ague,  and  all  malarial  disorders.  Warranted. 

The  largest  stock  of  pebbles  in  the  city  only 
at  Muller's,  135  Montgomery  street. 

The  Central  Pacific  has  placed  a  Pullman  car 
on  the  line  between  this  point  and  Truckec,  for 
the  accommodation  of  purchasers  of  the  ten-dol- 
lar excursion  tickets.  The  sleeper  will  hereafter 
be  attached  to  the  Friday  train  and  will  return 
Tuesday,  the  tickets  being  good  between  those 
days.  The  remarkably  low  rate  is  attracting 
many  sportsmen  to  those  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds. 


THE  "  MIKADO." 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  gives  a  con- 
densed review  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  latest 
operatic  creation,  the  Mikado: 

The  first  scene  shows  us  the  courtyard  of 
"Ko-Ko's"  palace  in  Titipu.  "  Ko-Ko  holds 
the  distinguished  office  of  Lord  High  Execu- 
tioner. He  was  originally  a  cheap  tailor,  and 
condemned  to  death  for  flirting.  The  ruling 
Mikado  is  a  particular)'  virtuous  man,  detcr- 
mind  to  put  down  flirtation.  So  he  issued  a 
decree — 

 "  In  words  succinct, 

That  all  who  flirted,  leered  or  winked 
(Unless  connubially  linked), 

Should  forthwith  be  beheaded." 

However,  for  some  reason  "Ko-Ko"  was  let 
out  on  bail  and  raised  to  his  high  position.  He 
is  in  love  with  "  Yum- Yum,"  his  ward.  This 
young  lady  is  ardently  loved  by  "  Nanki-Poo," 
a  wandering  minstrel,  and  ex-second  trombone 
of  the  Titipu  town  band.  But  these  are  only 
assumed  disguises;  he  is  in  reality  the  son  of 
the  ".Mikado,"  who  has  fled  from  the  court 
because  his  father  wanted  him  to  marry  an  elderly 
lady,  "  Katisha,"  who  is  not  beautiful,  but  has 
some  most  desirable  qualities.  She  has  a  left 
shoulder-blade  that  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness. 
Her  right  elbow  possesses  a  fascination  that  few 
can  resist.  It  is  on  view  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
on  presentation  of  a  visiting  card.  She  is,  as 
she  observes  herself,  "an  acquired  taste."  When 
"  Nanki-Poo  "  hears  of  his  rival's  high  elevation/, 
and  that  the  marriage  of  "  Ko-Ko ''  and  "Yum- 
Yum"  is  sanctioned  by  the  "Mikado,"  he  is 
bent  upon  committing  suicide.  This  resolution 
of  his  comes  very  apropos,  for  the  "  Mikado," 
having  discovered  that  not  a  single  excution  has 
take  place  in  Titipu,  writes  to  "Ko-Ko"  that 
unless  somebody  is  executed  within  a  month  he 
will  abolish  the  office  of  High  Executioner  and 
reduce  the  city  of  Titipu  to  a  village.  At  the 
most  critical  moment  "  Nanki-Poo  "  arrives  w  ith 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  with  the  intent  to  hang 
himself  on  the  first  tree.  Here  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Lord  High  Executioner.  The 
"Mikado"  desires  an  execution;  there  is  no 
corivict ;  here  is  a  man  determined  to  kill  himself. 
Why  not  take  him?  So  the  two  come  to  an 
agreement,  by  which  "Nanki-Poo"  is  to  marry 
"  Yum-Yum,  and  live  with  her  a  month,  and 
be  beheaded  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  second  act  brings  despair.  "  Ko-  Ko  "  dis- 
covers that  by  the  "  Mikado  s  "  law,  when  a  mar- 
ried man  is  beheaded  his  wife  is  buried  alive. 
Where  can  a  victim  be  found?  Happy  thought  I 
Why  won't  an  affidavit  that  "  Nanki-Poo  has 
been  executed  do  as  well  as  the  execution  itself? 
So  the  coroner's  certificate  is  handed  to  the 
"Mikado,"  and  the  incidents  of  the  execution 
described  to  him  in  the  most  graphic  language 
by  several  eye- witnesses.  But  new  and  more 
appalling  trouble  arises.  The  "Mikado"  has 
come  to  Titipu  to  search  for  his  missing  heir. 
The  coroner's  certificate  shows  that  "Nanki- 
Poo"  is  dead,  and  "Ko-Ko"  is  compiled  to 
confess  the  deed.  The  "Mikado"  cheers  him 
and  his  friends  with  a  grim  humor.  How  could 
they  know  that  they  had  executed  the  heir  of  the 
empire.  Unfortunately  the  ixmalty  of  killing  a 
prince  of  the  Imperial  family  is  to  be  stcwcilin 
seething  oil,  after  having  swallowed  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  melted  lead.  "  Nanki-Poo,"  who  is  alive 
and  well,  arrives  most  opportunely  with  his 
lovely  "  \  urn- Yum."  All  difficulties  are  settled. 
The  two  lovers  arc  blessed  by  the  "  Mikado," 
"  Ko-Ko  "  marries  "  Katisha,"  the  elderly  lady, 
and  all  arc  made  happy. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


Bank  clearances:  Cashiers  escaping  to  Canada. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — to  break  it. 

Bears  are  increasing  in  Maine  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Doesn't  prohibition  extend  to  bruin? 

One  of  the  marshals  of  New  York  is  named  Bible.  He 
ought  to  be  a  good  man  to  swear  by. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  hard  times  is  the  fact 
that  a  footpad  tried  to  rob  a  printer  the  other  day. 

The  mercury  is  respectfully  informed  by  the  eastern 
papers  that  there  is  more  room  at  the  bottom  now. 

Bank  officials  generally  reach  a  ripe  old  age,  and  many 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  attaining  a  ripe  old  short -age. 

It  is  said  the  seventeen-year  locust  crop  has  been 
gathered  by  the  western  brewers,  who  use  the  hops  for 
beer. 

A  good  baseball  player  gets  a  better  salary  than  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  but  then  he  has  a  larger  field 
to  work  in. 

Probably  before  long  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  coun- 
try will  come  to  be  known  as  the  brother  of  Miss  Cleve- 
land, the  writer. 

Now  that  the  revised  version  has  knocked  out  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors,  all  biblical  authority  for  the  crazy- 
quilt  has  disappeared. 

The  story  that  the  site  of  Chicago  was  bought  for  a 
pair  of  boots  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  the  accepted  boot  in  that  locality. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  alive  now,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  friend  would  observe  that  it  would  be  a 
happy  scheme  to  call  him  the  Iron  Pier. 

It  is  thought  that  General  Wolseley  could  eliminate  the 
United  States  Army  in  about  three  days  if  he  should  take 
command  of  it  and  start  out  to  fight  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  gone  to  England.  The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly ;  but  we  shall  at  last  have  ample  revenge 
upon  the  mother  country  for  having  sent  us  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Englishman  who  said  that  American  girls  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  arms,  certainly  never  had 
much  experience  in  American  parlors  with  the  gas  turned 
low. 

A  Chicago  doctor  says:  "  Cats  should  have  plenty  of 
grass."  Powder  and  shot  well  administered  are  also  very 
good.  The  dose  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  until  relief 
occurs. 

A  young  man  in  Indiana  died  with  diphtheria,  which 
he  contracted' by  kissing  a  pretty  girl  who  was  suffering 
with  it.  His  last  words  were,  "  I'd  do  it  again  if  I  had 
the  chance." 

Parnellite  to  friend,  in  a  whisper:  "There's  a  head 
coming  up  above  the  crowd."  "Whist!  whose  is  it?" 
"Faith,  I  think  it's  Salisbury's."  "Never  mind  whose 
it  is;  hit  it." 

A  man  rarely  appreciates  that  he  is  no  longer  a  gay 
young  bachelor  until  his  wife  tells  him  that  it  is  no  use  to 
talk  about  having  a  new  summer  suit  until  baby  has  got 
its  perambulator. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  humorous  women.  It  may 
be  so,  but  when  a  short,  fat  women  wears  a  certain  cos- 
tume just  because  a  tall,  thin  woman  looked  well  in  it,  it 
is  very,  very  funny. 

An  exchange  says  :  "  The  back-bone  of  the  Cleveland 
strike  is  broken."  That  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  it  is  not  so  much  the  back-bone  of  a  strike  that  needs 
breaking  as  the  jaw-bone. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  I've  made  one  good  resolu- 
tion this  New  Year."  "Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
"Yes — I've  sworn  off  using  tobacco;  I  shall  smoke 
nothing  but  five-cent  cigars  in  the  future." 

It  is  said  that  it  costs  only  twenty  cents  to  go  on  a  spree 
in  Japan,  but  our  authority  does  not  sav  what  it  costs  to 
get  off  of  one.  The  latter  is  an  item  which  no  man  of 
experience  neglects  in  making  up  his  account. 

Lady  of  the  House.  And  so  you  are  going  to  leave  us, 
John ;  may  I  ask  why?  John.  Why,  the  fact  is,  Ma'am, 
that,  h'm — h'm,  as  you  don't  keep  a  carriage,  I  am  afraid  of 
forgetting  my  elegant  style  of  jumping  off  the  box  ! 

While  digging  a  well  in  New  Jersey,  the  other  day,  a 
skeleton  of  a  man  and  a  pair  of  rusty  scissors  were  found 
forty-seven  feet  beneath  the  surface.  This  shows  how 
deep  some  editors  can  run  their  business  into  the  ground. 

The  revision  of  Hell  Gate,  in  New  York  harbor,  which 
has  been  in  progress  so  long,  will  be  completed  next 
October.  There  is  to  be  no  sheolly-shallying  about  it, 
but  several  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  will  be  exploded 
at  once. 

To  keep  cool:  Sit  in  a  refrigerator;  call  on  a  Boston 
girl ;  peddle  ice ;  get  left  (cold  day) ;  swear,  swear  off, 
swear  often;  play  poker  and  get  frozen  out;  raise  the 
wind  and  pay  your  debts;  stay  out  late  nights  and  get  a 
blowing  up  from  your  mother-in-law;  eat  cucumbers; 
practice  shivering;  go  to  Philadelphia. 

London  joke :  Officer  inspecting  ranks ;  sergeant  major 
following.  Officer.  Private  Atkins  hasn't  shaved  this 
morning,  Sergeant  Major.  Sergeant  Major.  He  is  going 
to  let  his  beard  grow,  sir.  Officer.  I  can't  have  men 
coming  on  parade  like  this.  Any  man  wanting  to  grow  a 
beard  must  do  it  in  his  own  time  and  not  on  parade. 

"  Do  you  ever  have  a  dreadful  tired  feeling  came  over 
you?"  asked  a  patent-medicine  manufacturer  of  a  friend 
who  complained  of  not  feeling  well.  "  Oh,  yes,  often," 
replied  the  friend.  "  You  shall  try  a  bottle  of  my  cure- 
all.  How  often  do  you  experience  this  tired  feeling?" 
"  Every  time  1  see  your  advertisement  on  the  fences. 


TOO  LATE  I  STAYED. 


Too  late  I  stayed — forgive  the  crime! 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours. 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers! 

And  who  with  clear  account  remarks 

The  ebbings  of  his  glass, 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass? 

Oh,  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  swiftness  brings, 
When  birds-of-paradise  have  lent 

Their  plumage  to  his  wings? 

//  illiam  Robert  Spencer. 


THRENODY. 


My  heart  is  there 
Where,  on  eternal  hills,  my  loved  one  dwells, 
Among  the  lilies  and  the  asphodels, 
Clad  in  the  brightness  of  the  great  white  throne, 
Glad  in  the  smile  of  Him  who  sits  thereon; 
The  glory  gilding  all  his  wealth  of  hair, 
And  making  his  immortal  face  more  fair — 
There  is  my  treasure,  and  my  heart  is  there. 

My  heart  is  there, 
With  him  who  made  all  earthly  life  so  sweet ; 
So  fit  to  live,  and  yet  to  die  so  meet ; 

So  meek,  so  grand,  so  gentle,  and  so  brave; 

So  ready  to  forgive,  so  strong  to  save; 
His  fair,  pure  spirit  makes  the  neavens  more  fair, 
And  thither  rises  all  my  longing  prayer. 
There  is  my  treasure,  and  my  heart  is  there. 


MY  OWN  SHALL  COME. 


Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Wor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 

For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste.  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 
No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 

Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years. 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  the  fruit  of  years. 

The  planets  know  their  own,  and  draw; 

The  tide  turns  to  the  sea; 
I  stand  serene  'midst  nature's  law, 

And  know  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  dew  falls  on  the  lea  ; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

John  Burroughs. 


QUATRAINS  AND  FRAGMENTS. 


NORTHMAN. 
The  gale  that  wrecked  you  on  the  sand, 

It  helped  my  rowers  to  row: 
The  storm  is  my  best  galley-hand, 

And  drives  me  where  I  go. 


POET. 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thought 
In  simple  words  succeeds. 

For  still  the  craft  of  genius  is 
To  mask  a  king  in  weeds. 


JUSTICE. 
Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls, 

Justice  conquers  evermore, 

Justice  after  as  before; 
And  he  who  battles  on  her  side, 

God,  though  he  were  ten  times  slain, 
Crowns  him  victor,  glorified — 

Victor  over  death  and  pain, 
Forever. 


HEROISM. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man — 
When  duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 


BORROWING. 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 
And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived; 

But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  which  never  arrived! 


HER  I,  CRAS,  HODIE. 

Shines  the  last  age,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen; 
To-day  slinks  poorly  off,  unmarked  between: 
Future  or  Past  no  richer  secret  folds, 
O  friendless  Present!  than  thy  bosom  holds. 

Emerson. 


WORLDLINESS. 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon. 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  arc  up-gathereil  now  like  sleeping  flowers, — 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune. 

It  moves  us  not.    Great  God!    I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn, 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  STYRIAN  ARSENIC  EATERS. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  one  takes  to  arsenic 
eating  openly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  begun  in  secret  at 
the  increase  of  the  moon,  and  in  some  villages  with 
superstitious  observances.  A  very  small  dose  is  at  first 
taken  once  a  week — bread  and  butter  is  the  favorite 
medium — then  twice  a  week,  and  so  on.  When  the 
individual  arrives  at  a  dose  daily,  the  dose  itself  is  in- 
creased, till  as  much  be  taken  as  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  kill  two  or  three  individuals.  But  even  these  peo- 
ple cannot  consume  the  drug  altogether  with  impunity. 
When  they  first  begin  with  their  very  small  doses,  they 
are  seized  with  nausea  and  burning  pains  in  the  mouth, 
throat  and  stomach,  and  are  probably  very  much  more 
uncomfortable  than  a  boy  who  has  taken  his  first  cigar. 
But  one  peculiarity  of  arsenic  eating  is  this :  that  when 
a  man  has  once  begun  to  indulge  in  it,  he  must  con- 
tinue to  indulge;  for  if  he  ceases  the  arsenic  in  his 
system  poisons  him — or,  as  it  is  popularly  expressed,  the 
last  dose  kills  him.  Indeed,  the  arsenic  eater  must  not 
only  continue  his  indulgence,  he  must  also  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  drug,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
stop  the  habit ;  for,  as  sudden  cessation  causes  death,  the 
gradual  cessation  produces  such  a  terrible  heart  gnawing 
that  it  may  be  said  that  no  genuine  arsenic  eater  ever 
ceased  to  eat  arsenic  while  life  lasted.  It  is  curious  that 
while  the  human  organism  is  so  remarkably  sensitive  to 
arsenic,  a  man  may  indulge  in  these  poisonous  doses  for 
years.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  arsenic 
acts  on  the  skin,  and  thus  is  being  constantly  carried  out 
of  the  system,  and  also  because  it  is  readily  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys.  Now,  this  prevents  any  accumulation 
going  on  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  what  might  seem  almost 
mythical  is  at  least  brought  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  this  process  of  elimination  has 
to  be  carried  on  for  fourteen  days  before  a  given  dose  is 
entirely  removed.  But  yet  the  fact  remains  that  these 
Austrian  peasants  can  swallow  arsenic  to  an  extent  and 
with  an  impunity  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  toxicol- 
ogy. .  -..-.« 

for  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  may  offer  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  First  of  all,  the  human  organism 
may  become  accustomed  to  most  if  not  all  poisons,  if  they 
are  administered  at  first  in  exceedingly  small  doses. 
Secondly,  though  the  human  organism  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  arsenic,  yet  some  constitutions  may  be  less  so 
than  others;  thus,  for  instance,  the  arsenic  eaters  of 
Styria  are  all  of  them  robust  mountaineers,  whose  fore- 
fathers have  eaten  arsenic  from  generation  to  generation, 
so  that,  as  may  be  supposed,  each  generation  has  become 
more  arsenic-proof  than  the  one  before  it.  Thirdly,  like 
most'tnountaineers,  the  Styrians  consume  large  quantities 
of  milk  and  butter,  as  well  as  other  food  rich  in  fats, 
when  the  oily  matters  to  a  certain  extent  unite  with  the 
arsenic,  forming  an  arsenical  soap,  which  does  not  so 
readily  enter  into  the  blood,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
arsenic  actually  assimilated  is  proportionally  small.  If 
the  Styrian  partakes  of  an  unusual  amount  of  this  deadly 
drug  he  is  at  the  same  time  not  only  less  susceptible  to  its 
influence  by  his  hereditary  descent  and  his  habits,  but 
his  food  supplies  him  with  some  sort  of  an  antidote. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


WHERE  THE  NEGROES  CAME  FROM. 


There  are  a  few  negroes  in  this  country,  says  a  newspa- 
per writer,  who  know  from  what  African  tribes  they 
sprang,  and  just  where  their  savage  ancestors  lived  in  the 
dark  continent,  before  they  came  to  America  in  the  holds 
of  slave  ships.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  our  African  fel- 
low-citizens came  originally  from  the  dense  forests  of 
Senegambia,  Liberia,  and  Guinea,  many  from  the  low 
downs  and  lightly-timbered  region  of  the  lower  Congo, 
and  a  much  smaller  number  from  the  half  sterile  sea- 
board of  Portuguese  Angola.  The  further  inland  sta- 
tion of  white  slave  dealers  was  at  Boma,  on  the  Congo, 
only  sixty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  territory  from 
which  they  filled  their  slave  pens  extended  inland  only 
as  far  as  Isanglia,  Stanley's  second  station,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  American  slave 
trade,  except  in  the  Niger  basin,  was  a  traffic  in  coast 
negroes.  Behind  the  mountain  barriers  that  divided  the 
low-lying  seaboard  from  the  plateaus  of  Central  Africa, 
dwelt  millions  of  other  and  very  different  people  whom 
Livingstone  and  his  successors  have  made  known  to  the 
world. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  travelers,  the  American 
negroes  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  the  least  in- 
telligent and  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  African  races. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Bantu  family,  from  the  Niam- 
Niams  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Kaffirs  of  the  southern 
coast,  are  quite  distinct  in  their  physical,  mental,  and 
social  development  from  the  true  negro.  The  Congo 
explorers  tells  us  that  the  higher  they  ascend  the  river  the 
finer  the  human  type  becomes.  The  typical  Bantu  is 
pictured  to  us  as  tall  and  upright,  with  small  hands  and 
well-shaped  feet,  a  high,  thin  nose,  a  beard  and  mustache, 
and  a  plentiful  crop  of  hair.  These  inland  tribes  could 
not  be  enslaved  by  the  coast  chiefs.  They  have  never 
paid  tribute  in  men  or  ivory  to  their  weaker  neighbors  of 
the  seaboard.  It  was  not  until  Arabs  from  Zanzibar  came 
among  them  with  firearms  that  they  began  to  fill  foreign 
slave  markets  of  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Persia. 


From  reports  recently  published  in  Great  Britain  it  ap- 
pears that  the  consumption  per  head  of  pure  alcohol  in 
the  German  empire  was  more  than  trebled  from  1875  to 
1880.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  consumption  of  spirits 
is  on  the  decline,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  In  Den- 
mark it  is  increasing.  In  Holland  there  is  a  grog-shop 
for  every  90  inhabitants,  and  in  Belgium  one  for  every  12 
males.   

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  danger  of 
an  Indian  outbreak  in  Idaho.  The  cowboys  have  sobered 
up. 
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THE  FANTASTIC  MUSE. 


FUNNY  MEN. 

Who  is  that  solemn  person,  pa, 

Too  serious  by  half, 
Who  always  looks  lugubrious, 

And  never  seems  to  laugh? 
Has  he  some  pressing  creaitor 

Who  plans  some  legal  caper?" 
"  No,  son  ;  he  is  the  editor 

Who  runs  a  comic  paper." 

"And  yonder  mournful  person,  pa, 

Attired  in  somber  style; 
Pray,  who  is  he,  with  downcast  mien? 

He's  never  known  to  smile. 
Does  indigestion  cause  it,  or 

Some  crime  or  act  infernal?  " 
"  My  son,  he's  the  compositor 

Upon  that  comic  journal." 

"And  who  is  that  dyspeptic  one 

Whom  conscience  seem  to  rend, 
Who  looks  as  if  he'd  been  in  jail, 

Or  lost  his  only  friend? 
That  melancholy  seedy  one, 

Is  he  an  undertaker?" 
"  My  boy,  he's  a  comedian — 

A  most  amusing  fakir." 

Chicago  Rambler. 


RETRIBUTION. 

When  a  pharmacist  mixes  a  mixture, 
And  substitutes  strychnine  for  senna, 

He  becomes  soon  a  permanent  fixture 
In  the  pleasant  confines  of  Gehenna. 

When  a  burglar  a  residence  burgles, 
And  frightens  and  threatens  trie  ladies, 

His  beer  in  the  future  he  gurgles 
In  the  temperate  region  of  Hades. 

When  a  cashier  robs  people  confiding, 
I'm  sure  that  good  folk  will  agree  all 

He  should  be  condemned  to  residing 
In  the  warmest  department  of  Sheol. 

But  when  one  his  knife  utilizes 

To  eat  peas,  et  cetera,  well, 
Our  wrath  above  new  versions  rises; 

We're  glad  to  fall  back  upon  .  Life. 

A  DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY. 

Upon  the  garden  gate  Henrico  leaned: 
Athwart  his  pallid  face  a  look 
Of  agony  had  passed,  and  his  eye 
Glanced  in  despair  toward 
The  creature  whom  he  loved. 
"Now,  by  'r  lady,"  quoth  he,  "but  'twere  well 
To  know  whence  I  owe  this 
Defeat,  that  I  may  e'en  scatter 
His  carrion  upon  the  plain." 
His  breast  heaved  with  fury,  and  his  breath 
Came  in  short  jerks,  even  as  the  mule 
Panteth  and  heaveth  in  struggling 
To  emerge  from  a  mud  hole. 
And,  as  Henrico  spoke,  there  was  a  sound  o'er- 
head 

As  of  the  raising  of  a  window, 

And  Irom  above  there  came 

A  bootjack,  hurled  with  exceeding  potency. 

It  struck  Henrico  athwart  the  liver, 

And  later  he  was  taken  to  the  morgue. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  life  are  we  in  death : 

At  noon  we  eat  the  cold,  unfeeling  cucumber, 

And  when  the  night  appears 

A  three-ring  circus  starts  within  our  bowels. 

There  is  nothing  certain,  my  lords, 

Save  the  rush  of  Democrats  for  postoffices. 

Whip. 

PETTICOAT  BARBERS. 

Oh,  sweet  innovation  !    Whenever  the  heart 

With  a  burden  of  sorrow  is  laden, 
We'll  put  on  our  hat,  for  the  barber's  we'll  start, 

To  be  chinned  by  a  beautiful  maiden. 

We  know  she  won't  bore  us  with  talk  about 
trade, 

Or  baseball,  or  dogs,  or  athletics, 
Or  prize-fights,  or  ballet  girls  lightly  arrayed, 
Or  urge  us  to  buy  her  cosmetics. 

She  won't  boast  of  mashing  the  swells  of  the 
town, 

Or  how  many  young  fellows  adore  her; 
She  won't  say  we're  getting  quite  bald  on  the 
crown, 

And  that  we  should  use  her  restorer. 

She'll  talk  about  parties  and  hops  by  the  sea, 
Of  bonnets  and  ribbons  and  laces, 

Of  fashions  and  dresses  and  feathers,  while  she 
Is  lathering  rough-bearded  faces. 

Ah,  who  would  not  joyfully  listen  all  day 
To  the  chat  of  the  beautiful  chinner? 

And  may  be  she'd  flirt  in  an  innocent  way 
When  the  boss  has  stepped  out  for  his  dinner. 

Come,  let's  bid  adieu  for  a  season  to  care, 
And  fly  to  contentment's  sweet  harbor; 

We'll  rest  in  the  patent  adjustable  chair, 
And  be  shaved  by  the  young  lady  barber. 

Boston  Courier. 


HER  WICKER  CHAIR. 

Ah,  wicker  chair,  all  trimmed  with  blue, 
With  cushioned  plush  of  dainty  hue! 

Thou  held'st  a  being  of  such  grace 

Within  thy  generous  embrace! 
Of  form  divine  and  fair  to  view. 

Her  eyes  like  glist'ning  drops  of  dew 
Rebuked  me  when  I  tried  to  woo, 
And  in  them  find  of  love  a  trace. 
Ah,  wicker  chair! 

But  when  my  suit  I  tried  anew, 
She  leaned  still  further  back  in  you; 
She  calmly  fixed  some  wayward  lace, 
And  cast,  while  gazing  in  my  face, 
Sad  doubts  upon  my  revenue. 

Ah,  wicked  chair !  Life. 

TOO  DOG-ON  BAD. 
*'  I  should  like  to  kiss  you,  my  pretty  maide." 
"Well,  you  can't  do  it,  sir,"  she  saidc. 
"And  why  can't  I  kiss  you,  my  pretty  maide?1 
"  My  pug  wouldn't  like  it,  sir,"  she  saide. 

Merchant  Traveler .' 


Everybody'!  Air-Brakr. 

"Yes,  sah,"  said  Uncle  Zach;  "  I'se  watched 
it  for  forty  years,  and  as  I  sez,  de  fust  of  May 
an'  Christmas  day  of  dc  same  year  allers  comes 
on  de  same  week  day." 

Further  conversation  proved  Uncle  Zach  a 
most  incredulous  person.  Chancing  to  mention 
Dr.  Carver's  feat  of  breaking  plass  balls  with  a 
rifle,  he  said : 

"I  heerd  'bout  dat  shoot  in',  anil  knowed  right 
oft'  that  it  wasn't  squar';  dat  was  a  Yankee  trick, 
boss,  sho's  you  born." 

"What  was  the  trick?" 

"  Dar  wuz  loadstone  put  into  de  glass  balls, 
an' likewise  onto  de  bullets ;  so  when  de  bullet 
flies  outen  de  gun,  it  an'  de  ball  jes  drawed  tcr- 
gedder,  which,  in  course,  brokes  de  glass— dat's 
de  trick." 

Later,  Uncle  Zach  observed  a  rope  running 
along  the  side  of  the  car. 

"  Boss,  what's  dat  line  fur?  " 

"To  apply  the  air-brake  in  case  of  accident." 
Then  we  had  further  to  explain  how  the  force  of 
the  brake  was  obtained,  to  which  Uncle  Zach 
responded : 

Look  a  here,  boss,  you  sholy  don't  'spect  me 
to  b'leeve  dat  foolishness?  Why,  dc  biggest 
harricane  whatever  blowed  couldn't  stop  de 
train,  runnin'  forty  miles,  a  hour.  An'  you  think 
I  gwine  to  b'leeve  a  little  pipe  full  of  wind 
under  de  kyars  can  do  it?    No,  sah-ree!  " 

There  are  a  great  many  Uncle  Zachs  who 
judge  everything  simply  by  ap|>earances.  The 
air-brake  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  powerful 
thing,  but  power  and  efficiency  are  not  neces- 
sarily equivalent  to  bigness  and  pretense. 

Phillip  Beers,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  New  York  city,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  subscriptions  for  the  New  York  World 
Bartholdi  pedestal  fund,  was  once  upbraided  by 
a  distinguished  relative  who  was  a  physician, 
for  commending  in  such  enthusiastic  terms,  a 
remedy  that  cured  him  of  Bright's  disease  eight 
years  ago.  He  said:  "Sir,  has  the  medical 
profession,  with  all  its  power  and  experience  of 
thousands  of  years,  anything  that  can  cure  this 
terrible  disorder?"  No,  no,  that  is  true,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  it  but  that  Warner's  safe  cure 
is  really  a  wonderfully  effective  preparation. 
That  remedy  is  an  air-brake  that  every  man  can 
apply,  and  this  fact  explains  why  it  has  saved  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. —  Copy- 
righted. Used  by  permission  of  American  Rural 
Home. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  IIOM.kOM.. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  ^th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
203  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15th 

MARIPQSA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHKD   -   A..   D.  18122. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  SAOCHB. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY.  APRIL  5,  1885.  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
anive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  >rf,  as  follows  : 


Office  300  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEKK 

SUN- 

SI N- 

\V  KfK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Prtaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7.45  ».  m. 

Fulton, 
Windsor, 

8.50  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  ni. 

Healdsburg, 
Clovcrdale, 

6.iop  m. 

3.300.  m 

&  Way  Stations. 

6.05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.) 8.00  a.  m.|    Oucrneville.    |6.iop.  m.  16.05  P-  m* 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  ScbaMopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri'  es;  at  Clairville  for  Sknggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  lor  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  «  it\\  and  the  (leyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Pctaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $<;. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS- good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Pctaluma,  $1  so;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  (iucrneyille,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.j  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  p.  ni.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  »•  m  »  *»53  P-  m-»  4  05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m-»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.KV  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     Oi^XP.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  V^J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
CD    0«f^i^'  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

•  ^  Vw "  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Ulen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 
O  (~~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2<Z>  f~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  OVJ  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

o  f~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  ^— '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<T>  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
<5>«~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
CD  f~\l~*\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 

BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

36.00,  36.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
xo.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^Ji2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IJ-45  P«  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30, ^1 11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  ■[  12.00, 12.30, 
*i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  I(>45  ''■  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 35.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^|  10.46, 
11. 16,  H  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10. 31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

{>  Sundays  excepted.    *  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
'TICKET,  Telegraph  .and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

  IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Parties  desiring  correct  inform a- 
TiONf  i.ow est  rates  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  Head- 
quarter*;, 2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academics 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French— by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 

PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  i  Fifth  street. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  ||  5o.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Nos.  i7and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II A  MVS  SAFE  V  N  l>  LOCK  «t  CO., 

all  and  313  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PAKCELLS,  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   LEAVK,  AND  A  KB  DTK  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.KAVR 
FOR 


38.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
t4.oop. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
(3.30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
(5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3.30  p. 
.  7-oop. 
10.00  a. 

3. cop. 

7.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8.uo  a. 

7.30  a. 

3-oop. 

4.00  p. 
(400  p. 

8.00  a. 
glo.oo  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00a. 
19.30  a. 
13.30  p. 
'9.30  a. 


From  April  c»,  ik8.v 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delia,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.(.alt  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermorc  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermorc  and  Plcasanton. . . . 

.  Martinet  

.  Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  j  Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

[  Ogden  and  East  I  Express. . . . 
1      "       11      "I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

■  Sacramento,  via  Livermorc... 

11         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


. .  Stockton,  via  Livermorc. 

H        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
..Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARKIVR 
FROM 


.. .J6.IO  p. 
1 10. 10  a. 

 6. to  p. 

....;.4op. 
....6.4op. 
. . 110.40  a. 
...,3.4a  p. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .18.40  a. 
. . . .  6 . 10  p . 
...t7.iop. 
.. .10.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....I.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
...9.40a. 
...5.40  p. 
...54op. 
•  •■  6.40P. 
...  11  10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. .  . '6.00  a. 
...l3-«op. 
.. .83.40  p. 
....9.40a. 
...5-4op- 
...t7.iop. 
. . T10.40  a. 
..  I7.10P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAX  FKAMISIO"  Pnlly. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  -1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  8.OO,  9.00,  lo.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  '6.30,  •700,  •j.jo, 
•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30, 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)- •9.30,  6.30,  t 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  •6.30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  1 10,30,  11.00,  1 11*30,  12.00,  ) 
1. 00,  J  1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  •6.30,  7.00,  '7.30.  8.00, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  it.oo,  tn-30,  12.00,  1.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo, '6.30,7  oo.V^o, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  PBABCI8CO"  nally. 


.30, 
•  30, 


•3'-. 


8.30, 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  •8.23, 
•8.53,  V23,  •10.21,  '4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  '5.53,  *6.23,. 
•6.53,  7.25,  0.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— -5.15,  '5.45, 
16.45,  to.15,  *3  >5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'s^o,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00, 7.57,  8.57,  9.57, 10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07i  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  IO-37.  ll-07r 
11.37,  12.07,  "-37.  107.  i-37,  3  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4*37,  5-°7.  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  t7.aj. 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  In. 22,  it. 52,. 

tl2.22,  12.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-32,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 1 5. 15,  15-45,  '6  t5,  6.45,  U.  15, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  to-'5.  9'45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-'5.  <>-45. 
12.45,  '-45.  3-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-«5.  5-45.  6-15.  6-45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  t6.iS,  6.45,  17.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  i-45.  »-45i  3-45 
4-45.  <5-«5-  5-45.  '6'5.  6-45.  17.15-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  >••}.  4  '5- 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  M.  TOWNF., 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOIIMAX, 

Gen.  Pxss.  Kt  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Town*encl/ 
street,  between  Third  and  Fcirth,  San  Francisco. 


LRAVR 
S.  F. 

«  oiiinirnrinc  May  1  1 , 

1H80. 

ARRIVB 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30P  .... 

4.25  p  . . . . 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  .... 
In. 45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....  6.40a 
....  »8.io» 
....     9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 
....   (4  59  P 

.           6.00  p 

....  t7-5op 
....  I8.I5P 

8.30  a.... 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 
....     6.00  p 
....  I8.I5P 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  I 

1 .'. . .  •  10.02  a 
1           6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

|  Watsonville,  Camp  Oood-  1 
1  all.  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
|    Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
I        and  Santa  Crux.  J 

 *  10.02  a 

....    6.00  p 

I7.50  a  ....  1  I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  i 
1  1      (Sunday  Excursion.  1  ( 

....  I8.55P 

10.40  a  . . . .  1  1  ,,olli5tcr  and  Tr<.,  ,,i|]0,  1 
•3.30  p  1| 

 •  10.02  a 

  6.00  p 

10.40  a 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6«00  p 


•Sundays  excepted  ;    t Sundays  only  ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  {Theater  train  ( Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 

 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  I 'km  adrko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  CONOREM  Si-kings  stages  via 
Santa  C/uz,  which  connect  with  B  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptob,  Sotrucl,  Santa  Crui  and  Pes- 
cadero; al.so  tu  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

i\4  1  it  m  o  >'  TICKETS 

,.  .  1     1     Sold  Sunday  morning:  good  for 

For  Sunday,  only,  j  ,ame  d/y  «•  « 

For  Saturday,     i     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only, 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
4V1CKBT  Officer. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street,. 
Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSE  IT,  Snperintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAli,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


le 


TUB  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


JIMMY'S  LITTLE  GOAT. 


Jimmy  had  a  little  goat 

Which  followed  him  about. 
Anil  every  time  that  Jimmy  stooped 

That  bad  goat  knocked  him  out ! 

It  followed  him  to  school  one  day 

And  scared  the  female  teacher, 
Bat  she  climbed  quickly  on  a  bench 

Where  Hilly  couldn't  reach  'er. 

Then  when  the  goat  was  hustled  out, 

It  lingered  round  the  door. 
And  when  its  owner  sauntered  forth, 

Knocked  him  a  rod  or  more. 

"  What  makes  the  goat  buck  Jimmy  so?  " 

The  children  all  they  cried. 
"  'Cause  Jimmy  plagues  the  goat,  yon  know!  " 

The  teacher  quick  replied.        The  Judge, 


Can't  somebody  get  out  an  injunction  to  stop 
the  dramatic  papers  calling  San  Francisco 
'"Frisco"?  The  Call  tried  it,  but  was  pooh- 
poohed  as  an  old  fossil  by  a  Chicago  man  of  the 
latest  alluvial  period.  '1  he  Call  was  right,  all 
the  same.  "  Frisco  "  is  a  provincialism  in  Cali- 
fornia—the very  shibboleth  of  the  rural  corre- 
spondent. It  is  even  a  more  certain  test  than 
'nThe  Bay."   

The  number  of  excellences  essential  to  a  good  | 
operatic  performance  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  New  York  Dramatic- 
News,  anent  the  Rosenfeld  production  of  The 
Mikado:  "With  many  drawbacks — a  bad  cho- 
rus, a  wretched  orchestra,  a  vile  instrumentation, 
and  a  very  poor  mise-en-<ceue — there  was  much 
that  was  really  good  in  the  performance." 


Watson'*  \<\\  and  Complete  illustrated 

ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  ihe  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


RANSOME'S  PATENTS. 

tICENSES  AND  TERRITORAL  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 


Artificial  .Stone  Pavements  Granted  1882 

Concrete  Construction  Grunted  1884 

Concrete  Mixing  Machines  Granted  1884-85 

Apparatus  for  Concrete  Buildings.  .Granted  1885 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ERNEST    L.  RANSOME, 

403  Montgomery  si., 

San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 

Embroidery  <>'  all  hinds  made  to  order, 

NEWMAN  &  lEVINSON, 

139  unci  1:51  K earn j  siren. 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

2")  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPls  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 

J.  SPAULDING  &  CO., 

lMonwr  Steam  rower  Carpet  Itcatiiii;  Ma- 
<  him  s  853  A  355  Tehama  St.,  nr  5 til, 

Telephone  Call  3040.  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  only  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
hat  beat  Carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 


alSt.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-cla-s;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  flay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Samionie  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


BARNARD'S  college8 

in  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Kranchco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K  COLLEGE  KJBDGEK, 

Containing  full  particular*  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

kon  A  COPV. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.   W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

j  1  j  1  313,  3x5  and  317  Market  street,        Sao  Francisco. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT  OE  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  fox  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  od  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  monev,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


CLOTHING 

D  A.  M  AGED    15  V  WATER, 

SOLD  AT_ANY  PRICE. 

CLOfHING 

DAMA-GrED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50c.  ON  THE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

>TO.    314,    KEARNY  STREET, 

East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

LEMP'S  ST.J.0UI8  BEER. 

OTTO   NOIiM ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTEPJJ 
BREWERY,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

411  It ii s li  street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 

I  mo  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  N 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 


JOE  PO H  E I M ,  tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  a5  per  cent  less  than  any 

other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  I  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

303  ulontgomerj  Street,  184  Market  street,  and  llio  «t  Its  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANI.'ISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measure  incut  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  San  Francisco, 

SOMETHING  NEW 

U20    MARKET  STREET. 


These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS& FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  Unlimited  "Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

I  I.  W.  BACH  ELDER,  MANAGER, 

1120  Market  Street,  bet.  Mason  and  Taylor. 


STORAGE. 


i  In   ii  ml<  i  si^ni  il  having  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  the  Storage 
Itiisim-ss  of  tlx*  late 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

Will  continue  the  game  as  before.    Furniture,  rianim,  I'aliitlngH,  and 

oilier  good*  stored  at  reaNonalile  rales.   Advances  made, 
ofltee  and  Storerooms  So.  -.  :tr,  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  IH'I'OST. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
721  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The  belt  put  .uud(,  HARRINGTON  PIANO 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON,  j  Market  Street,  <  or.  Spear.  San  F'l 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 


PECK'S  PERFUMES. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  MECMANICS'  FAIR 

should  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 

ever  exhibited. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 
Pine  Stkebt,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  lancuage  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Proprietress. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teach- 
ing, at  his  residence,  1324  Clay  street,  near  Webster. 
California  street  cars.   

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

Hammaiii  Baths,  11  liupont  St. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 

Tlie  Palaee  Hotel  OCenplee  an  entire  block 
iii  the  center  of  Ban  Franelaeo.  it  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world,  it  is  Eire  ami 
Earthquake  proof,  it  has  rive  Elevator*. 
Even  room  is  larsre.  light  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perfect  A  hath  ami  elosei 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  eon]  oi 
accent  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  «  ourt.  Ulumluated  by  the  electric 

light.  Its  immense  ulsiss  roof,  ils  l>ron<l  bal- 
conies, its  carriage  nai  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  liilherlo  unknown  in 

American  hotels.  Uuesta  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan, 
'the  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  eity. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  »3,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J,  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  61  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm  d 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  It.. ails  to  the  World-lamed  4'allf'ornia 
Geysers  arc  in  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


>'cvc  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  llatli- 
ln«  Accommodations  Ofl'or  Pleasure 
and  Kepose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.   1104   MARKKT  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  hashcen  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


There  is  evidently  in  cultured  Boston  a  very  creditable 
ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  Wild  West.  A  Boston 
paper  speaks  of  Buffalo  Bill's  "  skill  in  mounting  and 
bucking  horses."  Should  the  Boston  man  ever  obtain 
any  experimental  knowledge  of  a  live  mustang,  he  will 
find  that,  if  he  can  manage  the  "  mounting,"  he  need 
take  no  further  trouble;  the  horse  will  attend  to*  the 
"  bucking."   

A  writer  in  a  recent  religious  publication  takes  rather 
startling  ground  against  the  probable  benefits  of  sending 
missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  This  question  has 
been  so  frequently  agitated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  anything  strikingly  new  on  either  side.  From  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  a  ship-load  of  flour  or  of  canned  vege- 
tables might,  perhaps,  be  better  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  tropical  climate.  Still,  so  long  as  the  epicurean 
islander's  pampered  appetite  demands  an  occasional  in- 
dulgence in  "long  pork,"  the  tender-hearted  church- 
member  will  no  doubt  continue  to  contribute  the  weekly 
mite  toward  keeping  up  the  regular  supply  of  missionary. 


abrupt  conclusion  without  injuring  the  feelings  of  the 
hospitable  entertainers.  The  San  Francisco  husband, 
after  a  few  revelations  like  the  one  given  above,  began  to 
doubt  his  wife's  being  able  to  abide  with  patience  the 
assigned  term  of  her  visit.  Like  the  considerate  spouse 
that  he  is,  he  provided  a  creditable  door  of  escape  in  the 
following  letter: 

Dear  Nora:  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  but  I  really  do  not 
see  that  the  baths  at  Alameda  have  done  your  father  any  good. 
He  returned  here  yesterday,  looking  no  better  than  when  he 
went.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  shorten  your  visit,  especially  as  you 
seem  to  be  enjoying  it  so  much;  but  as  your  father  is  liable  now 
to  die  any  day,  perhaps  you  will  feel  that  you  ought  to  hasten 
back,  that  you  may  see  him  alive.    Yours  lovingly,         J  . 

With  this  was  a  small  scrap  bearing  the  following  ex- 
planatory line : 

Dear  Nora  :  I  do  not  date  the  inclosed.  You  can  use  it  as 
occasion  seem?  to  require.    Yours  lovingly,  1  . 

The  observant  reader  will  notice  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  alarming  letter  that  might  no.  be  truthfully  written 
of  a  father  in  the  most  robust  health.  "  Truthful  James  " 
never  tells  a  lie  unnecessarily. 


Life  in  a  New  Hampshire  village  is  presumably  some- 
what slow  to  one  born  and  bred  amid  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  young  and  lively  lady,  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  was  visiting  her  husband's  relatives  in 
a  town  of  this  description.  The  even  current  of  daily 
life  afforded  nothing  very  spicy  in  the  way  of  subjects 
for  conversation,  and  it  was  therefore  with  something  of 
agreeable  excitement  that  the  guest  noticed,  during  the 
visit  of  a  neighbor,  that  some  very  thrilling  bit  of  gossip 
was  evidently  trembling  on  the  feminine  tongues  present. 
Mysterious  hints  of  something  dark  and  dreadful  in  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  married  man,  during  his  wife's  ab- 
sence, at  last  incited  her  to  ask  what  on  earth  the  man 
had  done.  She  felt  considerable  delicacy  about  making 
the  inquiry,  so  evident  was  it  that  something  highly  im- 
proper was  involved.  But  curiosity  overcame  discretion, 
and  then  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of  this  New 
Hampshire  Lothario  was  revealed  in  all  its  hideousncss 
and  an  awe-struck  whisper  :  "  Why,  do  you  know,  almost 
every  day  since  his  wife  has  been  gone,  he  has  been  in 
the  court  after  dinner,  playing  lawn-tennis  till  almost 
dark." 

One  can  imagine  the  effect  of  this  thrilling  communi- 
cation on  a  resident  of  this  frontier  city,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  a  temporarily  widowed  husband, 
so  long  as  he  keeps  himself  anywhere  in  sight,  a  model  of 
domestic  virtue. 

A  duty-visit  of  this  kind  can  not  be  brought  to  a  too 


In  a  Boston  paper,  one  of  the  features  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
"  Wild  West "  is  referred  to  as  "  shooting  with  rifle  and 
revolver  at  a  glass  ball  on  foot,  on  horseback  while  stand- 
ing on  one  spot  and  while  galloping  at  full  speed  around 
the  track."  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  shoot  a  glass  ball 
that  can  perform  such  evolutions  as  these.  Glass  balls  of 
such  skill  and  training  must  be  rare  even  in  the  Wild 
West.   

Few  things  are  so  bad  that  they  have  no  good  in  them. 
A  single  lady  is  preparing  an  elaborate  and  argumentative 
defense  of  Mormonism,  taking  the  ground  that  polygamy, 
by  using  up  the  surplus  female  contingent,  and  thereby 
tending  to  restore  the  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes,  is 
based  on  the  broad  principle  of  "  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."   

This  disparity  is  becoming  a  matter  for  serious  consid- 
eration. From  every  direction  statistics  are  pouring  in 
tending  to  show  an  increase  in  the  already  alarming  dis- 
crepancy. The  proud  and  somewhat  noisy  boast  of 
Sorosia  that  the  widening  "sphere"  of  woman's  work  is 
rendering  her  independent  of  matrimony,  is  altogether 
beside  the  question.  The  very  idea  is  suggestive  of  a  base 
venality  that  every  woman  would  indignantly  repudiate. 
Women  do  not  marry  for  a  living  any  more  than  do  men 
for  the  abstract  pleasure  of  supporting  some  one.  If  a 
woman  be  willing  to  marry  merely  to  have  some  one  to 
take  care  of  her,  the  some  one  can  be  easily  found.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  women  are  in  the  minority, 
and  that  the  better  and  more  numerous  class  feel  impelled 
to  wait  till  the  "  right  man  "  comes  along.  This  being 
admitted,  I  have  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  my  unmated  sis- 
ters. Cooperation  is  the  hobby  of  the  age.  We  have 
matrimonial  bureaus,  too,  but  what  nice  girl  would  put 
her  name  down  on  the  list  of  applicants  for  a  situation? 

Hut  a  Cooperative  Matrimonial  Bureau  I  This  is  an- 
other matter.  Let  us  start  out  with  a  startling  pro|x>si- 
tion.  Every  girl  in  San  Francisco  has  a  "  beau  "—actual 
or  possible.  Then  why  don't  they  all  get  married  at 
once?  Setting  aside  financial  hindrances,  there  is  this 
great  obstacle  :  Though  the  young  man  may  be  in  every 
way  eligible  and  unexceptionable,  the  girl  may  be  utterly 
unable  to  make  herself  in  love  with  him.  On  the  coop- 
erative system,  she  would  immediately  introduce  him  to 
the  other  members  of  the  association,  and  then  "  quietly 
but  firmly  "  dismiss  him.  A  few  weeks  would  generally 
suffice  to  disengage  the  young  man's  thoughts  from  his 
unappreciative  idol,  and  to  fix  thtm  on  another.  You 
may  say  that  all  this  actually  goes  on  in  society,  but  it 
doesn't.  For  one  thing,  half  the  nice  girls  don't  go  into 
society.  Of  course,  this  association  could  be  strictly 
secret — its  objects  and  workings  guarded  from  masculine 
espionage.  If  one  of  our  strong-minded  ladies  will  ab- 
stract her  thoughts  from  the  mad  pursuit  of  pants  or  politi- 
cal preferment,  and  concentrate  her  giant  intellect  on  the 


development  of  the  scheme  that  I  have  so  feebly  and 
crudely  outlined,  the  ranks  of  young  women  shall  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed;  yea,  far  more  than  if  she  open  a 
lottery  in  prize  candy  boxes,  every  fifth  box  warranted  to 
contain  a  vote,  a  school-directorship,  or  a  Habbcrton 
costume.  The  best  laid  schemes  for  the  "  emancipa- 
tion "  of  woman  are  as  naught  to  the  philanthropy  which 
shall  render  her  a  happy  slave,  busy  in  beautifying  and 
presiding  over  the  pris  m-house  provided  by  the  tyrant, 
man,  and  joyfully  hugging  her  chains  and  her  jailer  into 
the  bargain. 

General  ].  W.  Mandeville,  better  known  among  the 
elect  as  "Jim"  Mandeville,  was  a  great  man  in  the 
Democracy  during  its  flush  times  in  California.  Though 
able  to  make  the  rare  boast  of  resigning  the  lofty  ]>osition 
of  United  States  Senator  in  order  to  accept  the  ap|>oint- 
ment  to  the  Surveyor  Generalship  ot  Galifornia,  he  was 
always  just  the  "  same  old  Jim."  In  hiscarly  days  the  Gen- 
eral had  taught  school  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  northern 
New  York,  and  used  to  enjoy  recounting  his  experiences 
in  that  exciting  vocation.  The  trustees  of  the  district 
were  in  those  days  a  formidable  power,  and  when  they 
solemnly  invaded  the  domain  of  the  inexperienced  peda- 
gogue his  heart  was  wont  either  to  ascend  into  his  mouth 
or  to  go  quietly  down  into  his  boots,  and  stay  there  till  the 
awful  presence  was  removed.  On  one  ot  these  occasions 
Jim  brought  out  his  prize  pupil  to  show  off  with.  The 
subject  of  the  reading  lesson  was  "  Heaven."  The  boy 
began  in  high-pitched  monotone,  "  There — shall — be — 
no — squirrels— in  heaven."  The  author  had  written  "quar- 
rels"; but  Mandeville  declared  that  he  thought  the 
boys  took  the  information  literally,  as  they  looked  rather 
disappointed.  The  dreadful  word  "Next"  ended  this 
youth's  performance  in  mid  career,  and  the  next  read.  His 
subject  was  "Tea."  The  book  had  it  thus:  "The  first 
picking  is  the  best,  the  second  not  quite  so  good,  while  the 
third  is  more  inferior  still."  The  reader,  excited  by  his 
classmate's  mishap,  jumped  at  conclusions  in  this  wise: 
 "  while  the  third  is  more  infernal  still."  No  correc- 
tions were  made,  the  committeemen  having  probably 
drank  poor  tea,  and  so  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
description.  But  the  teacher  felt  that  his  engagement  for 
another  term  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  that  he  might 
as  well  then  as  later  seek  fortune  amid  the  yellow  sands  of 
the  distant  and  muddy  Tuolumne. 


There  is  no  form  of  alleged  wisdom  that  contains  so 
little  common  sense  as  the  "  old  saw."  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  conclude  that  a  maxim  is  always  wrong,  and  "  whoso 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 

Now,  for  example,  "  Give  the  devil  his  due."  Isn't  he 
getting  his  due  all  the  time,  and  isn't  it  just  what  he  does 
not  want?  And  yet  this  stupid  saying  was  intended  as  a 
good  word  for  Satan.  If  ihey  had  spelled  it  "dew," 
there  would  have  been  some  sense  in  it. 

"  Every  dog  has  his  day."  This  impudent  falsehood 
bears  its  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  If  every  dog  had 
his  day,  there  would  be  about  nineteen  thousand  days  in 
a  month  in  San  Francisco. 

"  Who  breaks,  pays."  The  insurance  companies  can 
double-discount  this.  They  know  that  "who  pays, 
breaks*" 

"  Rise  with  the  lark."  This  is  worse  than  folly;  it  is 
depravity.  It  is  well  enough  to  "  rise  to  the  occasion," 
but  the  occasion  should  not  be  a  "lark."  Too  many 
larks  will  ruin  any  man. 

These  few  examples  may  serve  to  warn  the  too  credu- 
lous against  placing  faith  in  these  "old  saws,"  which  are 
not  worth  filing.   

"'The  experiment  of  boring  for  water  in  Sierra  valley 
has  proved  a  triumphant  success."  "  Well,"  sighed  an  old 
Sierra  county  pioneer  miner,  "  I  don't  remember  ever 
boring  for  water;  but  I've  bored  every  bar-keep  in 
Downieville  for  whibky,  and  it  was  gcn'ally  a  tr.umuhant 
failure'." 
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THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOW  THE  BABY  WON  THE  CASE. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  gross  deception  practiced 
upon  his  confiding  young  neighbor,  a  great  compassion 
replaced  the  kindly  interest  Hale  had  hitherto  entertained 
toward  the  innocent  little  body,  who  pursued  her  daily 
round  of  household  duties  in  unquestioning  devotion  to 
her  recreant  lord.  No  words  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  men  as  they  confronted  each  other  over 
the  dead  child's  bed,  but  as  Dartmoor  met  the  steady 
gaze  of  the  man  who  had  befriended  the  woman  he  had 
wronged,  his  eyes  fell,  to  be  lilted  a  moment  later  with 
an  expression  of  hard  defiance. 

Hale  left  the  house  in  silence,  and  during  the  weeks 
that  followed  carefully  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage,  lest  by  his  unguarded  speech  or 
embarrassed  reserve  he  should  add  the  dull  weight  of 
suspicion  to  the  heavy  burden  of  care  already  resting 
upon  Mrs.  Pauline's  slender  shoulders,  or  precipitate 
upon  her  an  impending  sorrow. 

As  he  passed  down  the  steps  of  his  lodging-house  one 
morning  several  months  later,  he  heard  some  one  pro- 
nounce his  name,  and  turned  to  see  her  going  through 
the  narrow  passage-way,  her  little  girl  borne  aloft  in  her 
arms. 

"  You  are  going  out  early,  Mrs.  Pauline." 

In  his  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  how  he  should  ad- 
dress her  he  had  recourse  to  the  old  familiar  title.  She 
corrected  him  with  quiet  dignity. 

"  Mrs.  Dartmoor,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Hale,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  it  means? " 

Her  voice  was  cold  and  measured,  and  looking  into 
her  face,  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  subtle  change  had 
passed  over  it,  obliterating  the  laughing  lines  and  invest- 
ing it  with  new  dignity  and  strength.  She  held  a  folded 
scrap  of  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  as  he  took  it  he  ob- 
served, to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  a  fragment  of  the  social 
department  of  the  daily  Gasbag,  a  portion  of  the  paper 
which  he  never  read.  The  item  to  which  she  called  his 
attention  was  a  brief  personal,  announcing  that  Henry 
Dartmoor,  the  popular  teller  of  the  Verba  Buena  Bank, 
would  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  a  well-known  society 
lady  the  coming  month.  The  veins  on  Hale's  forehead 
swelled  out  like  whip-cords  as  he  comprehended  the  pur- 
port of  the  lines. 

"  Mean?  It  means  that  he  has  cheated  and  deceived 
you  from  the  first ;  that  he  means  to  fling  you  aside  like 
a  toy  he  has  grown  tired  of;  that  he  will  disown  your 
child." 

"  He  shall  never  do  it.  I  have  been  silent  too  long.  I 
will  assert  my  rights — and  the  children's." 

He  knew  by  the  sudden  tremor  in  her  voice  that  the 
wrong  to  her  living  child  was  insignificant  compared  to 
the  indignity  done  the  dead.  But  he  marveled  at  the 
unexpected  strength  developed  in  that  shy  nature,  where 
he  had  reckoned  upon  weak  bewailing  and  tearful  ap- 
peal, dimly  comprehending  that  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  bitter  sorrow  and  tormented  affection  were  held 
subjective  to  dominant  mother-love,  which  nerved  her  to 
courage  for  her  children's  sake. 

"  I  have  a  paper  here,"  and  she  touched  her  breast 
significantly,  "  a  contract,  he  called  it.  He  told  me  it 
was  a  lawful  marriage,  and  very  common  here.  I  did  not 
like  it,  for  in  my  country  it  is  the  custom  to  go  before  the 
good  old  pastor  in  the  church,  with  all  the  people  to  see, 
and  the  dear  parents'  blessing;  but  he  wished  it,  and  I 
trusted  him." 

She  caught  her  breath  for  an  instant,  and  her  self-com- 
mand seemed  about  to  give  way,  but  she  went  bravely 
on,  acknowledging  by  a  grateful  glance  Hale's  indignant 
exclamation. 

"I  am  going  to  a  lawyer  now.  Mr.  Hale,  will  you 
help  me,  for  the  baby's  sake?  " 

He  answered  her  in  simple  but  heartfelt  words,  prom- 
ising to  aid  her  in  every  way  in  his  power,  to  be  her  faith- 
ful protector  in  all  ways  that  a  brother  might.  As  their 
paths  separated  the  child  waved  her  tiny  hand  in  playful 
farewell. 

"  Goo '-bye.   Me  go  see  papa." 

"  Hush  !  Never  say  his  name  again.  He  is  a  bad,  bad 
man  ! "  The  mother's  voice  was  stern  in  its  admonition 
and  command. 

"  He  is  my  papa ! " 

The  child  wailed  out  the  words  in  a  tone  of  anguish 
that  cut  to  the  hearts  of  the  two  listeners ;  then  buried 
her  little  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder  in  a  storm  of 
tears  and  sobs.  Piteous  is  the  grief  of  the  children 
orphaned  by  death,  though  sweet  with  the  solace  of  past 
fidelity  and  undying  affection ;  but  who  can  measure  the 
tragedy  of  the  cry  arising  from  the  little  ones  renounced 
by  those  in  whose  hearts  they  should  be  most  fondly 
cherished — the  hopeless  wail  of  the  orphaned  throughout 
eternity. 

The  outraged  honor  of  the  injured  young  mother  found 
expression  in  prompt  and  decisive  action.    One  day  the 
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following  month  the  massive  structure  known  as  the  New 
City  Hall  was  the  scene  of  unusual  excitement.  Knots 
of  men  gathered  in  the  halls  and  along  the  open  corridors, 
discussing  a  topic  of  thrilling  interest.  The  sidewalk 
outside  was  lined  with  every  style  of  vehicle,  ranging  from 
the  conservative  brougham  and  victoria  to  that  clumsy 
contrivance  for  road  locomotion  known  in  local  parlance 
as  a  "  go-devil."  A  steady  stream  of  people  passed  up 
the  walks  and  joined  the  throng  within.  All  was  curiosity 
and  expectancy. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  descended  from  a 
Market  street  car,  and  walked  wearily  in  the  direction 
of  the  entrance.  She  was  plainly  attired  in  some  dark 
fabric,  with  her  features  concealed  from  sight  beneath 
a  thick  brown  vail,  and  she  clasped  a  child,  a  little  girl 
some  two  years  old,  in  her  arms.  There  had  been  a 
movement  to  leave  the  baby  at  home,  for  the  propriety  of 
carrying  so  small  a  child  into  the  august  dominions  of 
the  law  had  been  severely  questioned.  But  it  had  been 
impossible  to  convince  the  simple  young  mother  that  a 
baby's  purity  and  innocence  were  incongruous  elements 
to  invade  the  high  chambers  where  justice  is  dispensed. 
The  baby,  too,  had  protested  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
her  tearful  blue  eyes  and  quivering  lip,  and  the  result  had 
been  that  when  the  mother  started  out  upon  her  sorrow- 
ful mission,  the  little  girl,  arrayed  in  her  daintiest  and 
best,  accompanied  her  in  gentle  triumph. 

The  loungers  about  the  door-way  idly  discussed  the  ap- 
proaching contest. 

"  Regular  case  of  blackmail,  and  no  mistake." 

The  opinion  of  the  rising  young  legal  luminary  who 
gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment  was  received  with  un- 
questioning respect. 

"  She's  after  his  money.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
that!"  laughed  a  solid  business  man  who  had  come  up 
from  Battery  street  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  "  Who's  her 
lawyer,  by  the  way?  " 

"Rogers;  respectable  old  duffer,  but  slow  as  a  Grea- 
ser's conscience.  A  fine  time  he'll  have  of  it  against 
Payson,  Davis,  and  the  rest.  By  the  way,  I  hear  Judson 
consented  to  take  hold  of  the  case  at  the  last  moment." 

"  Who's  seen  the  woman?   What  is  she  like?" 

"I  haint  seen  her  myself,"  eagerly  announced  a  tall 
fellow  whose  general  air  of  seediness  and  disrepute  pro- 
claimed a  litigant  of  some  years'  standing.  "  I  haint  seen 
her  myself,  but  my  wife  heerd  tell  as  she's  a  regular  little 
spitfire;  snapping  eyes,  sharp  nose,  and  a  tongue  like  an 
asp.  It's  all  a  piece  of  spitework  from  beginning  to  end. 
Heerd  he  was  courting  that  smart  girl  of  Oliver's,  you 
know." 

"  Stand  aside  and  let  this  lady  pass ! " 

Hale's  face  betrayed  the  struggle  in  his  heart,  where 
honest  indignation  and  fealty  to  the  weak  strove  to  escape 
the  iron  fetters  of  prudence.  The  woman  raised  her  vail 
for  an  instant,  and  they  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
gentle  face,  pallid  and  pitiful  in  its  lines  of  pain,  lighted 
by  a  pair  of  appealing  blue  eyes.  As  the  men  fell  back 
with  muttered  apologies,  the  child  raised  her  head  from 
her  mother's  shoulder,  and  gazed  fearlessly  about  with  a 
winning  smile. 

"  Dood  man !  Dood  man! "  She  nodded  confidingly 
to  different  individuals  whom  she  seemed  to  single  out  for 
her  approval.  Then,  with  a  satisfied  toss  of  her  little  head, 
she  added,  reassuringly  and  impressively,  "  Me  come ! " 

An  oppressive  silence  reigned  for  a  moment.  Then 
one  spoke  low  to  his  neighbor. 

"  Pretty  little  creature,  isn't  it?  And,  say  didn't  you 
observe — Dartmoor's  very  eyes  " 

"  Hush !   There  he  comes." 

The  defendant  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dartmoor  vs. 
Dartmoor,  sprang  out  of  a  light  buggy  and  secured  the 
horse  to  a  hitching-post,  caressing  the  handsome  animal's 
head  as  he  turned  away,  while  his  companion,  the  famous 
San  Francisco  lawyer,  grown  a  trifle  stout  and  apoplectic 
with  advancing  years,  descended  from  the  vehicle  with 
more  deliberation.  The  time  had  come  when  Colonel 
Judson  could  afford  to  be  deliberate  inaction.  Long  ago, 
in  hot-headed  youth,  he  had  frittered  away  his  days  in  the 
toils  of  a  mistaken  chivalry;  but  learning  in  good  season 
that  the  true  touchstone  of  success  in  the  legal  profession 
lies  in  an  eloquent  espousal  of  a  wealthy  client's  case,  right 
or  wrong,  he  had  wisely  eschewed  the  championship  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  exerted  himself  with  noble 
fervor  in  his  chosen  field.  In  his  brilliant  argument  in 
the  great  case  of  Charon  vs:  Charon,  similar  in  principle  to 
the  one  he  was  now  called  upon  to  conduct,  he  had  won 
a  monstrous  fee  and  touched  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  and 
his  star  was  slow  in  crossing  the  meridian. 

Henry  Dartmoor,  the  defendant,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  city.  During  the  years  Hale  had 
spent  in  wearisome  and  humiliating  confinement,  life  had 
prospered  with  his  friend.  A  series  of  shrewd  real  estate 
speculations  had  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  hand- 
some property,  and  if  there  were  sometimes  rumors  afloat 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  expenditures  was  hardly  justified 
by  the  extent  of  his  visible  income,  he  was  still  ranked 
with  the  "  solid  "  men  of  the  town,  and  generally  admired 
for  his  genial  manner  and  generous  disposition. 

Tall  and  debonair,  his  gay  laugh  and  careless  air 
betrayed  little  evidence  of  discomposure  at  the  effort  a  i 
shameless  woman  was  making  to  assert  her  right  to  share  \ 
his  name  and  property.    He  entered  the  court-room  with 


a  smile  of  conscious  superiority,  and  was  at  once  the 
center  of  a  circle  of  sympathetic  friends.  The  woman, 
still  clasping  the  baby  tightly  in  her  arms,  sought  refuge 
in  a  sheltered  corner  from  rude  and  curious  eyes. 

The  great  hands  of  the  dial  on  the  face  of  the  great 
clock,  solemnly  counting  the  minutes  from  a  dignified 
post  on  the  wall,  pointed  to  ten  o'clock  as  the  Judge,  a 
white-haired  man  of  imposing  presence,  entered  the  court- 
room and  ascended  the  judicial  seat.  The  buzzing  knots 
of  men  dispersed ;  counsel  sought  their  places;  a  notable 
case  was  about  to  be  opened.  The  old-fashioned  attorney 
bent  over  his  trembling  client,  and  they  whispered  earnestly 
together.  Shameless  audacity  that  ventured  to  present  the 
case  for  trial  in  a  civil  court  1  Already,  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  the  case  had  been  brought 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
bench  had  found  for  the  defendant  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

The  Judge  was  conscious  of  a  curious  sensation  as  he 
faced  the  crowd  of  disinterested  spectators.  The  baby 
had  caught  his  hand  in  passing,  and  stroked  it  with  her 
own,  while  a  cooing  murmur  of  "nice  man!"  left  her 
pouting  lips.  But  what  are  a  child's  feeble  claims  to  the 
great  interests  of  civic  equity  and  justice  !  He  grimly  dis- 
persed the  throng  of  unwelcome  suggestions  awakened  by 
the  childish  action,  and  resolutely  addressed  himself  to 
an  impartial  hearing  of  the  evidence  presented. 

The  old  attorney  rose  and  made  a  brief  statement  of 
his  client's  case.  They  would  prove,  he  said,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  innocent,  trusting  girl  when  she  first  met 
the  defendant,  in  a  hotel  at  a  suburban  watering  resort, 
where  she  was  employed  in  a  menial  capacity.  The  de- 
fendant had  gone  thither  for  a  brief  vacation,  and,  at- 
tracted by  the  girl's  sweet  face  and  gentle  ways,  loitered 
on  from  week  to  week.  Armed  with  his  superior  worldly 
knowledge,  his  accomplished  manners  and  cool  villainy 
of  purpose,  he  had  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  win  the 
young  girl's  confidence  and  love;  but  here  his  designs 
encountered  an  unexpected  check.  The  simple  faith  and 
steadfast  virtue  of  the  girl  proved  an  effectual  protection 
against  his  unworthy  aims.  To  accomplish  his  purpose 
he  had  recourse  to  fraud  and  treachery,  and  had  run  his 
head  unwittingly  into  the  matrimonial  noose.  A  contract 
which  he  had  drawn  up  at  that  time,  and  to  which  the 
signatures  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  at- 
tached, would  be  produced  in  due  time,  and  shown  to  be 
a  valid  contract  of  marriage  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 
This  paper  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  it  was  possible  that  he  never  intended  that  it 
should  pass  from  his  hands,  but  some  three  years  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  suit  the  defendant  had  been  pros- 
trated by  a  sudden  and  alarming  illness.  Brought  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  injury  he  was  doing  the  woman  who 
loved  him  so  faithfully,  as  well  as  the  child  already  born 
to  them,  he  had  placed  the  document  in  the  hands  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  promised  to  make  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  union  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  health. 
Recovering  from  his  sickness,  and  no  doubt  impatient  of 
his  momentary  weakness,  he  had  deferred  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  promise  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  added 
to  the  sum  of  his  other  villainies  by  renouncing  the  con- 
nection and  heartlessly  abandoning  his  wife  and  child, 
leaving  them  destitute  and  dishonored.  The  plaintiff 
asked  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage  and  a 
judicial  separation,  with  alimony  for  the  support  of  her- 
self and  child.  Old  Rogers  sat  down.  He  had  never 
foresworn  his  visionary  ideals  of  manly  chivalry  to  wor- 
ship the  god  of  mammon,  and  history  would  never  record 
his  eloquent  argument  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  rich, 
but  a  singular  hush  reigned  in  the  court -room  for  a  full 
minute  after  he  had  concluded. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  but  three  in 
number.  There  were  others  whose  testimony  would  have 
been  valuable,  but  they  had  sedulously  avoided  service 
of  the  summons,  fearful  of  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  man  of  Dartmoor's  popularity  and  influence. 

The  first  to  take  the  stand  was  the  young  wile.  Crim- 
soning with  shame,  paling  with  anguish,  she  recounted 
the  history  of  her  relations  with  the  defendant.  She  de- 
scribed the  scene  at  Dartmoor's  sick-bed,  and  as  she  re- 
lated how  the  invalid,  when  he  had  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  dispel  the  mystery  that  had  hitherto  clouded 
the  happiness  of  their  union,  had  drawn  her  face  down  to 
his  own  with  whispered  murmurs  of  penitence  and  love, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  baby  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  cooing  soft 
messages  of  love  and  comfort,  and  the  clasp  of  her  warm 
hands,  the  tender,  consoling  voice,  enabled  the  mother 
to  stand  the  hot  fire  of  cross-examination  opened  upon 
her  by  the  opposing  forces.  She  even  mustered  courage 
to  ask  the  leave  of  the  Court  to  make  an  irrelevant  state- 
ment in  her  own  behalf,  and,  having  received  permission, 
stated  with  a  quivering  lip  that  she  had  brought  the 
suit  for  the  baby's  sake,  and  to  clear  the  names  of  her 
children. 

The  name  of  Louise  Peyton  was  loudly  called,  and 
a  richly  attired  woman  sauntered  leisurely  up  the 
long  room  and  took  her  place  on  the  witness-stand  with 
an  air  of  perfect  composure.  Louise  Peyton  was  one  of 
those  women  of  whom  San  Francisco  is  prolific  in  ex- 
ample, who  have  lost  the  delicate  bloom  of  womanhood, 
and  yet  have  never  overstepped  the  bounds  which  in- 
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volve  the  forfeiture  of  the  world's  respect.  She  glanced 
around  upon  the  waiting  crowd  with  an  expression  of 
pleasant  good  comradeship,  and  the  spectators  returned 
the  look  with  one  of  genial  expectation. 

"  Your  residence  and  occupation,  Miss  Peyton?  " 

"  Housekeeper  of  the  Senegambia  Hotel." 

"  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  defendant? " 

"  Henry  Dartmoor  has  occupied  a  double  suite  on  our 
first  floor  for  twelve  years,  although  during  the  last  three 
years  he  has  seldom  used  it." 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of  his  illness  at 
your  house,  three  years  or  more  ago? " 
;  "  I  do." 

"  Did  anything  occur  at  that  time  in  any  way  relevant 
to  the  questions  involved  in  this  case?  " 

"  I  object,"  calmly  interpolated  the  defendant's  counsel. 

"  The  objection  is  sustained ! "  approved  the  Court. 
"  Make  your  questions  a  little  more  definite  and  less  sug- 
gestive, Mr.  Rogers." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  certain  paper— did  you 
receive  any  evidence  at  that  time,  which  would  tend  to  sub- 
stantiate the  theory  of  a  marriage  between  the  parties 
in  this  case?  "  blundered  the  old  attorney,  confused  at 
the  sharp  check  he  had  received. 

"  The  defendant  placed  in  my  hand  a  certain  paper, 
purporting  to  be  a  contract  of  marriage." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  that  docu- 
ment? " 

The  witness  opened  a  hand-bag  that  she  carried,  and 
handed  out  a  folded  sheet  of  note-paper,  which  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  the  defendant's 
counsel.  Colonel  Judson  frowned  as  he  observed  the 
clear  and  unequivocal,  language,  and  saw  Dartmoor's 
dashing  signature.  Then  he  gave  a  glance  of  antici- 
patory triumph  around  the  court-room,  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  statutory  right  to  examine  the  witness,  elicited 
some  startling  facts,  most  damaging  in  their  bearing  on 
the  plaintiff's  case. 

"  What  conversation,  if  any,  passed  between  you  and 
the  defendant,  preliminary  to  the  alleged  production  of 
this  paper?  " 

"I  told  him  that  he  was  a  scoundrel  to  compromise 
the  reputation  of  an  innocent  little  creature  who  wor- 
shiped the  ground  he  trod,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
to  do  justice  to  her  in  the  eleventh  hour."  ' 

"  Upon  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  did  you  or  did 
you  not  have  a  weapon  in  your  possession?" 

"  I  did." 

There  was  a  sensation  in  the  court.  Miss  Peyton's  face 
flushed,  and  she  cast  an  uneasy  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  rejected  wife,  who  sat  pale  and  silent,  her  cheek 
pressed  against  the  lair  curls  of  the  child.  The  little  one 
caught  the  look  and  wafted  back  a  kiss,  blown  from  the 
tips  of  her  pink  fingers.  A  tender  smile  rlitted  across 
the  face  of  the  witness,  but  she  awaited  in  undisturbed 
composure  the  next  sharp  query. 

"  What  was  the  character  of  this  weapon?  " 

"  It  was  a  44-caliber  Colt's  revolver." 

"  Did  you  expose  this  weapon  in  a  threatening  manner? " 

"I  did." 

"  Was  the  plaintiff  aware  of  this  measure? "  The 
lawyer  looked  around  the  court  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk. 
It  took  a  man  of  genius  to  reach  the  bottom  facts  in  such 
a  case,  but  he  would  soon  have  the  whole  shameless  con- 
spiracy laid  bare. 

"  She  was  not." 

"Wasn't,  eh?" 

"  No,  sir.    She  never  knew  of  it  until  this  moment." 

"All  eyes  traveled  instinctively  to  the  place  where  the 
unhappy  mother  sat,  lifting  to  her  self-constituted  cham- 
pion a  face  of  sad  reproach.  This,  then,  was  the  miser- 
able truth.  What  she  had  regarded  as  the  voluntary  act 
of  atoning  love  had  really  been  a  compulsory  deed.  She 
bent  her  face  low  over  the  child's  ?unny  head. 

"State  to  the  Court  exactly  what  took  place  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

Miss  Peyton's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  With  pleasure,  sir.  The  doctor  had  just  left  the 
house,  and  told  me  at  the  door  that  it  was  doubtful  if  Mr. 
Dartmoor  survived  the  night.  I  went  directly  to  the  sick 
room,  and  as  I  went  framed  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
this  little  woman,  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  sick-bed.  When  she  went  out  I 
closed  the  door  and  locked  it.  Then  I  brought  out  my 
revolver  and  leveled  it  at  Dartmoor's  head. 

"I  said, 'I'll  give  you  sixty  seconds  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  Pauline.'  He  looked  at  me  in  an  odd 
way  till  I  got  up  to  ten.  Then  he  said,  '  Bully  for  you, 
Peyton ! ' " 

"  What?"  The  counsel  on  both  sides  were  amazed  at 
this  strange  page  of  unwritten  history  unfolded  for  their 
perusal.  Those  who  knew  Dartmoor's  odd  ways  could 
not  restrain  broad  grins  of  delight. 

"'Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen!'  I 
counted.  He  broke  in  again.  '  You're  a  brick,  Peyton  ! 
but  aren't  you  afraid  the  confounded  thing  will  kick  when 
it  goes  off? '  I  didn't  care  a  snap  for  what  he  was  saying, 
but  went  on  counting  until  I  reached  forty.  Then  he 
spoke  up,  sharp  and  clear.  '  Put  up  the  pistol,  Peyton. 
She's  as  good  as  my  wife  already.  You'll  find  a  pa|>er  in 
the  left-hand  breast  pocket  of  my  vest;  but,  by  Jove!  I'll 
marry  her  out  and  out  when  I  get  on  my  feet  again.'  He 


made  essentially  the  same  statement  to  the  attending 
physician  when  he  called,  half  an  hour  later." 

The  defendant's  counsel  were  evidently  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  the  mine  they  had  sprung  upon 
the  plaintiffs  witness,  but  they  looked  serenely  forward  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  aristocratic  physician  who  had 
attended  Dartmoor  on  the  occasion  of  his  illness, 
ascended  the  stand  with  a  reluctant  air.  This  gentleman 
was  a  pillar  of  an  orthodox  church,  a  man  of  some 
austerity  of  mien,  and  he  took  pains  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  in  the  commencement,  with  a  frown  that  included 
both  ranks  of  combatants,  that  physicians  of  his  standing 
were  much  averse  to  being  dragged  into  scandals  of  such 
a  nature,  and  that  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  results 
that  would  ensue,  he  should  have  peremptorily  declined 
to  attend  either  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Questioned  by 
the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  he  substantiated  the 
statements  of  the  preceding  witness  regarding  the  asser- 
tions of  the  defendant  in  his  presence.  Cross-examined 
by  the  defense,  he  admitted  that  he  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  the  defendant  had  made  the  assertion  to  him 
seriously  or  in  a  jocular  manner. 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  leave  the  stand,  secretly  re- 
joicing at  the  neutral  character  of  his  testimony,  when  an 
unexpected  piece  of  recross-examination  transpired.  The 
baby  looked  at  him  in  serious  inquiry. 

"  Oo  got  a  little  girl?  "  she  gravely  interrogated. 

A  mist, came  over  the  Doctor's  eyes.  The  dews  and 
snows  of  twenty  years  had  fallen  on  the  grave  of  his  only 
daughter,  in  a  far-away  New  England  village,  but  her 
memory  was  fresh  in  his  heart.  If  she  had  lived  to  wom- 
anhood, and  lite  had  gone  ill  with  her,  like  the  poor 
creature  over  there!  For  her  sake  he  resumed  his  testi- 
mony, harkening  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  an  unseen  pres- 
ence. 

"  I  will  add  that  I  believe  the  defendant  spoke  in  good 
faith  and  sincerity;  and  I  never  saw  a  man  happier  or 
more  thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself  than  Dartmoor 
appeared  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded." 

Laurence  Hale  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  testified 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  his  encounter  with  the  defendant  over  the 
child's  sick-bed.  He  attested  the  unquestioning  devotion 
accorded  by  the  neglected  wife  to  her  recreant  liege,  and 
the  -reasons  he  had  for  believing  that  the  latter  made 
habitual  use  of  their  domicile  as  his  abode.  Turned  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  he  calmly 
met  the  insinuating  queries  regarding  the  details  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  plaintiff,  repelling  the  base  intima- 
tions with  a  quiet  dignity  that  impressed  all  hearers.  But 
the  attorney  had  in  reserve  one  telling  shot. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  have  you  ever  had  an  inside  acquaintance 
with  San  Quentin? " 

Despite  Hale's  unvarying  candor  on  the  subject  of  his 
past,  outside  of  his  circle  of  personal  acquaintances  and 
business  associates,  among  the  community  at  large  there 
was  no  general  recognition  of  his  crime.  Many  of  the 
spectators  saw  the  young  man  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
favorably  impressed  by  his  manners  or  moved  to  sympa- 
thetic indignation  by  the  covert  insult  of  the  cross-exam- 
ination. The  innocent  and  ignorant  countenances  in  the 
jury-box  were  alike  unknown  to  him. 

He  might  easily  have  found  refuge  in  an  evasive  an- 
swer, or  taken  advantage  of  a  legal  quibble,  declining  to 
answer  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  immaterial 
and  irrelevant  to  the  case.  But  he  lifted  his  head  with 
the  quick  backward  fling  that  had  become  one  of  his 
characteristic  habits,  and  a  vagrant  lock  of  hair  was  tossed 
back  by  the  action,  baring  his  white  forehead,  with  its  lines 
of  care  and  pain. 

"  I  served  a  ten-years'  sentence  for  robbery,"  he  said. 

Colonel  Judson  gave  a  satirical  smile  at  this  compro- 
mising admission,  and  a  thrill  of  contemptuous  astonish- 
ment ran  throughout  the  court.  A  singular  incident  de- 
stroyed the  effect  of  this  dramatic  episode.  Through  the 
air  a  white  rose  came  flying,  and  landed  at  Hale's  feet. 
Every  head  was  stretched  eagerly  forward  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  this  spotless  messenger.  Moved  by  some 
strange  impulse,  the  baby  had  stretched  her  wee  hand 
over  her  mother's  shoulder  and  caught  the  flower  from  a 
glass  on  the  reporters'  desk  near  by,  flinging  it  to  her 
champion,  with  Hushed  checks  and  sparkling  eyes,  like 
a  princess  of  old,  bestowing  her  favor  upon  one  who 
had  achieved  the  greatest  of  all  conquests — the  victory 
over  self.  1  lale  stooped  to  the  floor  and  lifted  the  rose  as 
he  left  the  stand  ;  and  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  earnest 
face  of  the  child,  a  rare  smile  dwelt  upon  his  face  like  a 
sudden  illumination. 

The  prosecution  rested  its  case,  and  the  plaintiff 
watched  the  brisk  consultation  of  the  defendant's  conn 
sel  with  a  sinking  heart.  Op|josed  to  her  were  money 
and  influence,  learning  and  wit,  and  the  popular  disre 
gard  of  a  man's  responsibility  when  he  wrecks  a  woman's 
life  to  gratify  his  selfish  pleasure.  What  were  the  homely 
methods  of  a  simple  old  man,  the  plea  of  a  frail  woman, 
and  the  claims  of  an  innocent  child,  to  overthrow  the 
tactics  of  an  antagonist  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  in- 
vulnerable I 

Colonel  Judson  blandly  stated  that,  serious  and  ap- 
palling as  were  tlit-  revelations  already  elieited  from  the 
plaintiff/a  own  witnesses,  the  defense  had  others  bli.l 
more  astonishing  in  reserve.    A  most  damnable  con- 


spiracy against  the  fair  fame  of  a  man  celebrated  through- 
out the  entire  community  for  his  courage,  his  humam 
his  kindness  and  generosity,  his  noble  and  manly  char, 
ter,  was  about  to  be  exposed. 

The  baby  had  exhausted  her  small  resources  in  a 
vain  effort  to  bring  back  her  mother's  vanished  smile. 
Grieved  at  her  failure,  she  looked  anxiously  around  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  on  that  dear  face, 
and  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  Colonel's  im|>assive  features 
and  her  ears  caught  his  incisive  utterances,  she  rose  to 
her  feet  in  her  mother's  lap  and  leaned  forward,  fired 
with  a  sudden  resolution.  A  sweet  voice  rang  clearly 
through  the  court-room. 

"Oo  tell  a  bad  story!" 

The  spectators  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dainty  face,  with 
earnest  eyes  and  a  halo  of  golden  hair.  The  Colonel 
was  openly  disconcerted.  In  all  the  course  of  his  legal 
experience  he  had  never  met  with  such  an  interruption. 
He  stated  that  he  would  express  himself  more  fully  in 
regard  to  this  atrocious  calumny. 

"  Tell  true  !  " 

The  baby  heard  the  large  words  with  disfavor,  and  the 
childish  treble  sounded  again  in  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising accents. 

The  Colonel  strove  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of  his 
argument,  floundered  and  failed.  Who  was  this  small 
creature  who  dared  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  a  dig- 
nified court  of  law,  who  browbeat  witnesses,  and  shrieked 
forth  her  senseless  cries  to  the  confusion  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced counsel?  Tell  true,  indeed!  Truth  was  an 
abstract  quality  with  which  thirty  years  at  the  bar  had 
in  nowise  tended  to  increase  his  familiarity.  Prei>os- 
terous  demand  to  make  in  a  modern  court  of  justice, 
where  polished  rhetoric  and  loud-mouthed  oratory  laugh 
honesty  to  shame,  and  the  blindfold  goddess  peeps 
stealthily  beneath  her  bandage  to  espy  the  worldly 
standing  of  the  parties  whose  interests  are  flung  into  the 
scales !  He  scowled  fiercely  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
figure,  but  as  he  encountered  the  child's  pure  eves  his 
own  fell.  The  hardened  hero  of  a  thousand  bitter  con- 
tests beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  flinging  one  telling  shot 
into  the  enemy's  camp. 

"  I  call  upon  my  first  witness  for  the  defense,  Henry 
Dartmoor." 

The  Colonel  was  a  cunning  and  strategic  foe,  who 
loved  to  deal  in  surprises.  The  line  of  the  defense  had 
been  carefully  mapped  out,  and  presented  a  dozen 
avenues  of  escape.  They  were  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  suit  was  a  blackmailing  scheme  from  beginning  to 
end;  that  the  plaintiff  had  herself  inveigled  the  de- 
fendant into  her  toils.  In  consideration  of  a  round  sum 
of  cash  in  hand  paid,  a  number  of  reliable  witnesses  were 
prepared  to  impeach  the  plaintiff s  previous  reputation 
for  chastity.  The  toercion  exercised  in  the  production 
of  the  marriage  contract  was  a  strong  card  when  effect- 
ively handled;  and,  lastly,  there  were  numerous  legal 
technicalities  by  which  the  case  could  be  carried  on  from 
court  to  court  until  the  plaintiffs  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  case  was  finally  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution. 

"Henry  Dartmoor!" 

What  ailed  the  fellow  that  he  did  not  answer? 

The  Colonel  turned  sharply  to  the  rear  seat  where  the 
defendant  had  been  sitting,  his  face  shielded  by  his  hand. 
What  if  the  man  should  weaken  and  show  the  white  feather 
at  the  last?  Thank  goodness!  the  defendant  was  rising 
with  an  air  of  quiet  unconcern,  and  leisurely  picking  his 
way  past  the  outstretched  feet  of  a  row  of  easy-going 
spectators,  too  lazy  to  change  their  attitude  for  the  sake 
of  expediting  his  movements.  Henry  Dartmoor  mounted 
the  witness-stand,  and  looked  over  the  sea  of  familial 
faces  with  an  expression  of  dignified  indifference.  A 
hint  of  sardonic  amusement  played  about  the  corners  of 
his  firmly  set  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  clear  and  cold.  At 
this  instant  another  unexpected  interruption  occurred. 
A  glad  cry  rang  throughout  the  court-room. 

"Papa!" 

The  mother  tried  in  vain  to  hush  the  sweet  voice.  The 
small  face  was  radiant  with  happiness  and  surprise. 
"  Dear  mamma,  see  papa  I  " 

She  escaped  from  the  mother's  detaining  hands,  and 
sped  across  the  floor,  infant  vision  of  innocence  and 
purity.  In  a  moment  she  had  scrambled  up  the  steps  to 
where  her  father  stood,  and  clasped  her  arms  about  his 
knees,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  joyous  confidence 
and  love. 

"Papa!" 

Henry  Dartmoor's  teeth  were  tightly  set,  his  features 
rigid  as  iron,  (lazing  straight  before  him,  he  reached 
down  and  roughly  loosed  the  clinging  arms,  thrusting  the 
child  away. 

"  Papal" 

Such  wonder  and  questioning  and  broken  protest,  such 
hurt  affection,  in  the  plaintive  voice.  Dartmoor  cast  one 
quick  glance  about,  then  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  sweet, 
wistful  face.  Another  moment  and  she  was  lifted  in  his 
arms.  Court  and  counsel  and  curious  spectators  beheld 
the  unheard-of  spectacle  of  a  father  submitting  to  the 
kisses  and  caresses  of  the  child  he  was  about  to  brand 
with  the  curse  of  illegitimacy,  to  deny  her  most  sacred 
rights,  and  to  cast  out,  nameless  and  forsaken,  upon  the 
world.   Colonel  Judson  was  frantic  with  rage  and  vexa- 
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tion.    He  started  to  his  feet,  calling  his  client's  name  in 
an  angry  whisper. 
"  Papa,  dear  papa!" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  baby's  hands  would  never  tire  of 
their  soft  pats  and  gentle  caresses ;  on  cheeks  and  lips,  on 
hair  and  brow,  the  dewy  lips  never  ceased  their  loving  fu- 
sillade. The  rigid  muscles  of  the  man's  face  slowly  re- 
laxed, his  lips  parted  for  a  long,  deep  breath,  his  eyes 
softened  strangely. 

"  If  it  please  the  Court,"— no  one  recognized  Henry 
Dartmoor's  voice,  for  a  singular  tenderness  replaced  its 
usual  harsh  intonations—"  if  it  please  the  Court,  I  give 
up  the  case." 

His  excited  counsel  was  by  the  defendant's  side,  angrily 
recalling  him  to  himself,  asking  him  if  he  wished  to  be- 
come the  jeer  of  the  crowd,  a  laughing-stock  throughout 
the  city?  Dartmoor  put  him  quietly  aside,  addressing  the 
court  in  brave,  decisive  words. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  plaintiff  as  my  pure  and  faithful 
wife.  To  this  child  I  concede  the  doubtful  honor  of  my 
name." 

A  scene  of  wild  excitement  transpired.  No  longer  able 
to  restrain  themselves,  the  audience  burst  into  loud  cheers 
as  Dartmoor  strained  the  baby  to  his  breast. 

There  was  a  whispered  colloquy  between  the  old  attor- 
ney and  the  Judge.  Pronouncing  some  words  that  were 
lost  in  the  general  confusion,  the  Judge  declared  the  court 
adjourned;  and,  stepping  forward,  he  took  the  child  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Patsy  Hogan's  dive,  the  "Arbor,"  one  of  the  lowest 
variety  hells  in  this  city,  has  been  closed  and  advertised 
for  sale;  and  some  religious  enthusiast  has  posted  up  a 
large  card  on  the  bill-board,  on  which  the  following  ap- 
propriate text  of  Scripture  is  inscribed : 

God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  and  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil. — Eccles.  xxi,  14. 

The  Rambler  mentions  this  with  a  view  of  remarking 
on  the  fact  that,  in  a  wide  experience  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing eastern  cities,  he  has  nowhere  seen  such  disgracefully 
immoral  performances  given  in  public  places  as  are  per- 
mitted in  San  Francisco.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  prominent  cities  of  the  East,  lewd  shows 
are  sometimes  carried  on ;  but  such  are  seldom  if  ever 
attempted  without  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  secrecy.  In 
all  those  cities  the  free  varieties,  which  are  situated  on  the 
principal  streets,  and  are  freely  open  to  the  public  and  the 
authorities,  are  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
The  performances  even  in  the  lowest  of  them  are  simply 
silly;  nothing  more.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  none  of 
them  would  such  disgraceful  exhibitions  as  are  nightly 
presented  in  the  public  dives  on  the  principal  streets  of 
this  city  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  single  week.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  patrons  of  the  theaters  and  con- 
cert halls,  where  the  stranger  is  made  welcome  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  five-cent  glass  of  beer,  should  expect  or  receive 
a  very  refined  class  of  entertainment;  but  our  police 
should  at  least  see  that  lascivious  actions  and  out-and-out 
obscenity  be  not  permitted.  Of  course,  these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  more  respectable  beer  gardens  and  con- 
cert halls,  where,  in  most  cases,  tolerably  creditable  per- 
formances are  given. 

The  Rambler  has  no  desire  to  get  up  a  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette sensation,  and  does  not,  therefore,  wish  to  enter  into 
any  detail  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  He 
merely  throws  out  an  additional  hint  to  that  already 
offered  editorially  in  The  San  Franciscan,  that  a  suitable 
police  supervision  of  the  many  low  variety  dives  of  this 
city  would  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  authorities.  No 
moralist  can  call  in  question  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be 
so  demoralizing  to  youth  as  the  witnessing  of  an  immoral 
performance  on  a  public  stage,  especially  when  the  blood 
is  already  heated  by  liquor ;  and  there  can  therefore  be 
no  better  municipal  reform  suggested  than  the  closing  of 
all  the  more  objectionable  places  where  such  are  given, 
and  a  suitable  control  of  those  remaining.  This  is  a  work 
that  can  very  easily  be  accomplished  by  our  police,  if  an 
earnest  effort  be  made. 


Apropos  of  the  arraignment  of  the  churches  of  this 
city  for  their  general  lack  of  a  spirit  of  sociability  and 
sympathy,  in  an  editorial  in  last  week's  San  Franciscan, 
whose  sentiments  the  Rambler  has,  by  the  way,  heard 
strongly  commended  by  church  people,  it  is  a  question 
whether  those  who  consider  themselves  the  "  unco  guid," 
and  who  think  that  they  do  enough  for  poor  humanity  if 
they  pray  for  their  erring  brethren  nights  and  Sundays, 
without  making  an  effort  to  help  or  reform  them,  are  not 
largely  responsible  for  the  sinfulness  of  this  city,  which 
they  are  always  entreating  the  Lord  to  remove.  Some 
poet  has  put  the  question — 

"  If  the  good  were  only  better, 
Would  the  wicked  be  so  bad?" 

And  the  answer  is  one  which  it  may  be  well  for  the  pastors 
and  members  of  some  of  our  churches  to  ponder.  In 
this  connection  the  Rambler  can  not  forbear  quoting, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  irreverent,  the  following  im- 
promptu epigram,  composed  by  a  young  journalist  after 


listening  to  the  lament  of  a  prominent  clergyman  over 

the  wickedness  of  San  Francisco : 

"Our  pious  clergy,  more's  the  pity, 

Say  this  is  a  very  wicked  city; 

Hut  useless  'tis  to  thus  alarm  us, 

For  why  in  sheol  don't  they  reform  us?  " 

It  is  not  likely  that  even  the  best  efforts  of  the  religious 
class  of  our  community  could  transform  the  major  part  of 
our  population  into  saints;  but  if  professing  Christians 
were  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  as  the  Mas- 
ter commands,  doubtless  many  a  stray  sheep  might  be 
gathered  into  the  fold ;  at  least,  a  helping  hand  might  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  right  path. 
The  Rambler  himself  knows  at  least  one  church  in  this 
city  where  a  stranger  is  welcomed  as  a  brother.  It  is 
almost  needless  for  him  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  particularly 
fashionable  one;  but  he  feels  like  breathing  a  heartfelt 
prayer  that  it  may  be  prospered,  and  the  spirit  its  mem- 
bers exhibit  may  be  imitated  by  other  congregations.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  that  if  every  stranger  that  happens  to  attend 
church  or  Sunday  school  were  welcomed  heartily,  and 
made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  there  would  not  be  such 
an  array  of  empty  pews  at  every  service  in  most  of  our 
Protestant  churches. 


The  death  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  will  be  regretted  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  Although  the 
Rambler  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  her,  so  many 
instances  of  kind  acts  on  her  part  have  come  to  his  notice, 
and  so  sincere  was  his  admiration  for  her  genius,  that  he 
feels  constrained  to  pay  here  a  tribute  to  her  memory. 
No  successful  author  ever  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
struggles  and  aspirations  of  young  writers  than  did  she. 
At  all  times  she  was  ready  to  help  them  with  sympathetic 
criticism  and  advice,  and  not  unfrequently  she  gave  more 
substantial  assistance.  A  recent  writer  says,  in  this  con- 
nection :  "  Many  young  writers  owe  their  first  recognition 
not  so  much  to  the  appreciation  of  editors  as  to  the  timely 
help  and  encouragement  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson."  This 
virtue  the  Rambler's  experience  has  taught  him  to  con- 
sider rather  rare  among  professional  writers,  who  are 
usually  too  much  self-absorbed  to  have  very  warm  per- 
sonal sympathies.  He  therefore  feels  like  commending 
it  in  her.  While  Mrs.  Jackson's  reputation  rests  largely 
on  the  magazine  verses  which  first  made  her  fame,  the 
great  success  of  her  late  novel,  Ramona,  would  encourage 
the  belief  that,  had  her  life  been  spared,  she  would  have 
found  in  prose  fiction  her  most  congenial  field  of  labor. 
Her  poems,  which  she  modestly  called  verses,  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  American  woman  poet  in 
imaginative  power  and  suggestiveness ;  but  they  lack  the 
passionate  feeling  so  noticeable  in  those  of  Mrs.  Piat  and 
one  or  two  other  women  who  have  shown  high  genius  in 
this  field.  Their  chief  fault  is  the  common  one  in  maga- 
zine verses — that  they  had  throughout  too  much  similarity 
of  tone.  Her  prose  was  always  graceful,  vigorous  and 
effective,  and  both  her  short  stories  and  sketches  and  her 
more  sensational  narratives  were  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
both  for  style  and  matter.  J.  D.  S. 


GULF-WEED. 


A  weary  weed,  tossed  to  and  fro, 

Drearily  drenched  in  the  ocean  brine, 
Soaring  high  and  sinking  low, 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine; 
Sport  of  the  spume  of  the  singing  sea, 

Flung  on  the  foam  afar  and  anear, 
Mark  my  manyfold  mystery: 

Growth  and  grace  in  their  place  appear. 

I  bear  round  berries  gray  and  red, 

Rootless  and  rover  though  I  be; 
My  spangled  leaves,  when  nicely  spread, 

Arboresce  as  a  trunkless  tree; 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er, 

White  and  hard,  in  apt  array; 
Mid  the  wild  waves'  rude  uproar 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  day. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore, 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me, 
Restless  and  roaming  forever  more, 

Like  this  weary  weed  of  the  sea; 
Bear  they  yet  on  each  beating  breast 

The  eternal  type  of  the  wondrous  whole, 
Growth  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul. 

Cornelius  George  J-enner. 


SCRAPS. 


Any  philanthropist  can  do  a  good  deed  by  helping  a 
most  worthy  young  man  out  of  a  dilemma.  The  said 
young  man  is  now  on  this  coast,  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  making  various  inquiries  in  economics.  To 
get  at  the  facts  he  must  approach  the  foremen  in  factories 
( honi  soil  qui  pun  y  pense ),  and  other  laboring  men.  Now 
the  most  practical  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of  such  men 
and  to  set  their  tongues  into  free  motion,  is  to  treat  them 
to  a  glass  of  beer.  Indeed,  there  are  few  Californians 
that  won't  evolve  a  most  remarkable  lot  of  statistics  under 
such  seductive  influences.  But  the  question  is,  how  to 
enter  sums  so  spent  in  the  itemized  account  that  he  must 
furnish  the  government,  in  order  to  have  them  paid  with 
his  other  expenses.  At  present  he  puts  them  down  as 
"  washing  ";  but  that  item  is  growing  so  frequent  that  it 
won't  do  much  longer,  and  "  lunch  "  is  suspicious  if  re- 
peated more  than  six  times  a  day.  Any  solution  of  this 
knotty  point,  accompanied  by  name  and  address,  will  be 
received  with  thanks,  and  due  credit  be  given  in  this 
column. 


Of  the  various  camping  stories  told  this  year — and  it 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  fair  year  for  them — the  most  aston- 
ishing at  first  blush  is  that  of  the  lady  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  who  met  a  full-grown  grizzly  face  to  face. 
They  gazed  at  each  other;  the  lady  screamed,  and  rattled 
a  tin  pan  that  she  was  carrying,  and  the  bear  (if  it  really 
was  a  bear)  turned  and  fled  down  the  hillside  so  precipi- 
tately, that  he  rolled  over  and  over.  However,  the  bear's 
terror  is  less  difficult  to  explain  when  it  is  known  that  the 
lady  was  an  Oakland  teacher  evolved  from  a  Berkeley 
"  co-ed."  The  question,  "  Which  was  the  most  scared, 
the  lady  or  the  bear?",  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
author  of  "  The  Lady  and  the  Tiger." 


Apropos  of  long-drawn-out  funeral  orgies,  as  Huckle- 
berry Finn's  companion  called  them,  is  this  story  of  John 
G.  Saxe.  He  stood  watching  a  military  and  fraternal 
funeral,  when  a  friend  complained  of  the  fuss  and  parade 
of  it  all.  "  Let  'em  alone,"  said  Saxe;  "they'll  run  the 
thing  into  the  ground  before  they  get  through  with  it." 


Not  even  London  is  as  red  as  it  is  painted. 


An  editor  once  of  Pall  Mall 
Endeavored  an  evil  to  quail. 
But  the  people  all  said, 
"Ah!  wise  is  his  haid; 
He  does  it  his  paper  to  sail." 


She  was  a  sweet  little  girl  showing  her  pets  to  the 
gentleman  caller:  "Our  dog's  a  setter,  and  when  she 
sets,  we'll  give  you  one  of  the  pups." 


A  Tragedy :  An  original  poem,  after  the  style  of  orig- 
inality affected  by  sundry  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco 
Shakespeares  and  Tennysons: 

How  doth  the  little  busy  pound 

Patrol  the  city  streets, 
And  gather  mongrels  all  the  day, 

And  every  cur  it  meets. 

Our  Mary  had  a  little  dog; 

Its  fleas  were  black  and  strong, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  dog  he  went  along. 

That  dog  stood  on  the  dusty  street, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled; 
The  lasso  of  the  big  pound-man 

Swept  round  about  his  head. 

"Then  haste  thee,  haste! "  sad  Mary  cried. 

While  crowds  around  her  gather; 
"  You  let  my  Carlo  go  again, 

Or  I  will  tell  my  father." 
The  pound-man  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he: 
"Oh,  I  can  settle  the  toughest  man 

That  ever  this  town  did  see." 

Then  off  he  went  to  the  pound-man's  den. 

As  fast  as  he  could  go, 
And  dumped  that  dog  in  a  watery  grave. 

My  story  endeth  so. 


To  a  friend  inquiring  about  Longfellow's"  Excelsior": 
"  The  shades  of  night "  mentioned  are  not  window-shades 
or  lamp-shades,  nor  does  the  refrain  in  any  way  intend 
to  advertise  the  Excelsior  mattresses. 


The  Saturday  Review  commends  the  feeling  for  local 
color  that  is  so  strong  among  American  writers  that  it  is 
perhaps  their  ruling  passion,  as  follows: 

Every  one  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  had  its  own  genesis 
and  its  own  development,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  states 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Union  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  its  own  historical  peculiarities.  Railroads  and 
telegraphs,  a  common  language  and  a  common  law,  a  central 
government  and  a  unity  of  commercial  interests,  have  all  helped 
to  bring  the  present  United  States  into  a  certain  superficial  uni- 
formity. But  beneath  the  surface  there  is  yet  the  greatest 
diversity  of  character.  The  English  reader  who  knows  Mrs. 
Stowe's  marvelously  exact  OU  Town  folks,  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
Calilornians,  Mark  Twain's  dwellers  along  the  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Kggleston's  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days, 
Mr.  James's  Bostonians,  and  Mr.  Howells's  more  highly  civilized 
Americans  at  large,  can  begin  to  form  some  idea,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  variety  of  life,  character,  and  situation  which  the 
United  States  present  to  an  observer  who  is  an  artist. 


Theodore  S.  Moise,  a  native  of  Charleston  and  a  por- 
trait painter  well  known  in  New  Orleans,  died  recently 
in  Louisiana,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 


San  Francisco,  August  2,  1885. 
Editor  San  Franciscan— Dear  Sir:    In  this  week's  iss^e  of 
your  well-known  paper,  in  an  item  headed  "  Morals  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  you  speak  of  Leverson's  Primer  of  Morals  being  given 
to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.    Now  this  book  has  been 
!  placed  in  the  list  of  books  for  the  first  and  second  grades  only, 
1  and  a  pupil  to  those  grades  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a 
child.    Hoping  you  will  understand  that  we  do  not  call  ourselves 
children  in  the  first  grade,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Grammar  School  Graduate  of  "85. 
My  Dear  Child:    Your  neat  little  note  of  the  2d  instant  was 
so  nicely  written  for  one  of  your  tender  age,  that  it  was  thought 
but  just  to  print  it.    The  editor  was  much  overcome,  and,  with 
tears  running  down  his  Roman  nose,  begged  the  writer  of  this 
column  to  answer  it  fittingly.    Your  kindly  solicitude  to  remove 
gently  but  firmly  a  grievous  error  Irom  his  mind  touched  him 
deeply.    In  return,  sweet  little  sonny,  accept  this  bit  of  wisdom 
from  one  that  remembers  the  time  when  he,  too,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  universe  went  straight.    If  you  have  set  out 
j  to  keep  all  the  editors  in  this  city,  Irom  the  austere  Bartlett 
down  to  the  genial  Pixley,  and  up  again  to  the  mysterious  goddess 
that  runs  the  Overland,  in  the  straight  path  of  intellectual  recti- 
I  tude.  you  will  need  all  the  bright  buoyancy  of  your  budding 
j  youth,  and  all  the  lore  of  "a  Grammar  School  Graduate  of  "85." 
1  With  love  to  the  other  children,  yours  paternally, 

John  Bunion, 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


"  Do  you  know  what  the  women  have  done  in  New 
York?"  demanded  a  pretty  San  Francisco  lady,  address- 
ing some  friends  of  her  own  sex  at  a  little  evening  gather- 
ing a  few  nights  since.  "  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you. 
They  have  established  a  woman's  club-house,  a  really 
elegant  affair.  They  have  a  handsome  building  in  a 
central  quarter,  with  parlors,  reading-rooms,  library,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  the  first-class  establishments 
designed  for  the  delectation  of  the  masculine  sex ;  and 
they  have  dining-rooms  and  waiters,  and  viands !  "  giving 
the  last  word  a  slow,  delicious  roll,  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply French  cookery  and  epicurean  bliss.  "  Now,  if  the 
women  of  San  Francisco  could  only  inaugurate  some- 
thing of  the  kind— a  haven  for  tired  shoppers,  a  rendezvous 
for  bright  people  " 

"Can't  be  done!"  interrupted  a  bright  little  woman 
with  dancing  dark  eyes.  "  Can't  be  done!  The  horse- 
godmothers  would  capture  it  in  a  week." 

"The  horse-godmothers!"  chorused  the  listeners,  in 
varying  notes  of  interrogation,  astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  Yes,  the  horse-godmothers,"  insisted  the  speaker. 
"  That  is  what  I  call  them,  and  I  think  it's  a  very  express- 
ive name.  The  history  of  San  Francisco  women  during 
the  last  ten  years  shows  a  continuous  record  of  triumph 
for  the  horse-godmothers.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
practical  movement  for  the  advancement  of  woman  in 
San  Francisco  in  which  they  have  not  routed  the  women 
of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
field.  For  my  part,  I  give  up  the  battle.  I  eschew 
all  schemes  for  the  higher  education  of  my  sex;  I  spurn 
the  ballot,  repel  all  suggestion  of  cooperative  housekeep- 
ing, resign  the  advancement  of  an  edenic  diet,  and  am 
indifferent  to  questions  of  social  science.  The  cause  of 
woman  is  at  a  standstill  in  San  Francisco,  and  will  re- 
main so  until  the  horse-godmothers  abdicate  the  field." 


The  eastern  papers  are  busily  retailing  a  very  ingeniously 
constructed  romance  regarding  a  young  San  Francisco 
couple,  whicli  only  lacks  the  element  of  veracity  to  make 
very  entertaining  reading. 

Five  years  ago  a  remarkably  bright  and  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen worked  in  a  San  Francisco  laundry.  The  son  of  wealthy 
parents  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  returned  his  passion,  but  said 
that  she  would  not  marry  him,  as  he  wished,  because  she  was 
uneducated  and  coarse.  Then  he  offered  to  send  her  away  to 
school.  She  accepted  his  otter.  During  the  ensuing  four  years 
she  was  in  a  Montreal  convent,  very  apt  and  studious.  The 
training  wrought  all  the  change  that  was  desirable,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place,  with  a  long  tour  in  Europe  afterward.  The 
couple  returned  to  San  Francisco  lately.  To  show  that  she  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  was  ashamed  of  her  former  employment, 
the  bride  gave  a  grand  supper  to  those  of  her  old  companions 
who  could  De  brought  together. 

Whatever  is  very  eccentric  or  entirely  out  of  the  groove 
of  ordinary  experience,  is  promptly  accredited  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  be  news  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  state  to  learn  that  "  The  foremost  belle  at  a  California 
summer  resort  is  not  beautiful,  and  her  wardrobe  is  not 
commandingly  fine;  but  she  drives  a  four-in-hand  of 
zebras,  and  that  fixes  her  in  the  public  eye." 


77ie  Builder  tells  how  some  enterprising  youths  con- 
trived to  convert  an  ugly  corner  of  a  room  into  its  most 
attractive  feature :  This  is  the  way  the  boys  treated  the 
recessed  window  beside  the  chimney,  or  rather  the  notch 
in  the  room  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  chimney: 
They  went  to  the  planing  mill,  and  bought  for  seventy-five 
cents  a  bundle  of  pine  strips  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide 
and  one-eighth  thick.  These  they  plaited  together,  and 
tacked  them  at  the  intersections,  making  a  sheet  of  light, 
open  lattice  about  five  and  a  half  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide.  The  top  and  the  ends  were  stiffened  by  small 
strips  somewhat  heavier  than  those  of  the  lattice.  Then 
with  a  sharp  knife  they  cut  the  lower  edge  to  a  satisfac- 
tory curve  and  secured  the  loose  ends  by  a  thin  strip,  to 
which  they  were  all  nailed.  The  length,  when  it  was 
finished,  happened  to  be  about  half  an  inch  greater  than 
the  space  between  the  chimney  and  the  wall ;  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  a  finished  end,  it  was 
bent  outward  enough  to  allow  it  to  slip  into  place,  neces- 
sity proving,  as  often  happens,  the  mother  of  invention. 
It  was  then  painted  red  and  decorated  with  bows,  fans, 
and  various  other  articles  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
for  decorative  purposes.  Under  this  a  rough,  wide  board 
and  two  small  boxes  formed  a  seat,  which,  being  stuffed 
with  straw  and  upholstered  with  cretonne,  assumed  at 
once  an  air  of  elegance  and  comfort.  What  is  more,  it 
was  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  the  awkward  notch 
which  had  seemed  a  disfigurement  to  the  room,  became 
its  cozy,  comely  and  desirable  corner. 


Somebody  suggests  that  when  the  fingers  of  silk  gloves 
let  the  nails  peep  through,  as  they  usually  do  about  the 
third  time  of  wearing,  the  gloves  may  be  transformed  into 
mits,  and  in  that  guise  made  to  do  duty  through  the  sea- 
son.  There  is  no  glove  more  expensive  than  this,  and  ] 
there  are  few  women  who  do  not  vow  that  each  new  pair  [ 
shall  be  the  last;  but  still  there  is  a  steady  demand  fori 
them.    Somebody  ought  to  invent  something  in  the  i 
nature  of  a  thimble  to  wear  on  each  of  their  delicate  fin- 
gers.  There  are  copper-toed  boots ;  why  not  silver-tipped  j 
gloves? 


The  American  girl,  says  Robert  Grant,  in  Outing,  is 
neither  mercenary  nor  material.  Her  knowledge  of 
human  nature  does  not  ordinarily  deter  her  from  ideality. 
Nor  is  the  "  futur  "  she  enshrines  in  her  imagination  any 
the  less  inspiring  because  his  physical  projx'rties  are  hazy. 
Like  girls  all  the  world  over,  she  cherishes  this  form  of 
ideal,  but  she  is  so  absorbed  in  her  earnestness  to  realize 
a  perfect  soul  that,  unlike  her  Gallic  kinswoman,  she 
rarely  dreams  of  a  mustache  or  a  definite  pair  of  legs. 
Her  fearlessness  and  self-reliance  are  also  traits  that  com- 
mand attention.  Accustomed  to  be  served  and  waited 
upon  by  men  with  more  consideration  than  in  any  other 
society,  she  is  yet  less  dependent  upon  surveillance.  She 
has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  forecasting  circumstances  and 
understanding  how  far  she  can  act  independently  without 
hazard.  I  remember  being  struck  at  Bar  Harbor  by  the 
response  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  was  questioned  as  to 
the  prudence  of  having  spent  most  of  the  day  and  evening 
on  the  water  with  a  young  man  who  was  almost  a  stranger. 
"  Oh, ".she  answered,  "  the  canoe  itself  is  a  great  protec- 
tion." Bar  Harbor  is  a  theater  well  chosen  for  the  free 
play  of  these  traits.  As  most  people  know,  it  possesses 
exceptional  natural  beauties,  both  of  sea-coast  and  interior. 
The  walks  and  drives  are  attractive  and  various,  and  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  island-dotted  bay  is  admirably 
adapted  for  boating.  All  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
place  are  opposed  to  artificially.  The  very  air  is  super- 
abundent  with  ozone.  The  host  of  young  people  that 
alighted  at  Mt.  Desert,  like  a  fast  flock  of  doe-birds, 
within  a  few  years  of  its  discovery  as  an  available  resort, 
emphasized  a  silent  protest  against  the  conyentional 
customs  hitherto  limiting  their  relations.  *If  marriage  is 
woman's  whole  existence,  let  her  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  intelligently,  and  to  obtain  more  than  a  ball-room 
impression  of  him  upon  whose  character  the  happiness  of 
her  life  is  to  be  mainly  dependent.  This  was  the  key-note' 
of  the  movement,  and  as  a  corollary  thereto  the  com- 
panionship of  maidenhood  was  advocated  as  a  refining 
influence  on  young  men.  At  this  new  departure  the  old 
nations  shook  their  heads  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
The  intimacy  established  between  marriageable  young 
folk  is  the  great  feature  of  life  at  Bar  Harbor.  The 
emancipation  of  women  has  been  affected  thereby  in  a 
sense  much  more  satisfactory  to  them  as  a  sex  than  any 
bill  of  political  rights  could  accomplish.  Perfunctorily 
spoken  of  in  other  civilizations  as  the  companion  of  man, 
she  has  demonstrated  her  right  to  the  designation.  She 
has  insisted  on  knowing  the  world  from  other  standpoints 
than  merely  the  nursery  or  the  cotillion.  She  has  learned 
to  discuss  and  to  form  opinions.  She  no  longer  permits 
herself  to  be  put  off  the  track  in  her  pursuits  after  truth 
by  amiable  legends  invented  for  her  benefit.  In  brief, 
she  thinks  for  herself. 

Dark  blue  flannel  bathing  suits  braided  with  red,  white 
or  black,  remain  the  favorites  ot  sea-bathers  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  The  foreign  bathing  suits  are  more  fanci- 
ful, and  red  is  the  favorite  color  for  these.  They  are 
braided  with  white,  yellow  (gold  colored),  or  blue  sou- 
tache. Caps  and  hats  of  gossamer  rubber  and  oiled  silk 
for  bathing  come  in  fanciful  forms,  and  are  gray,  black, 
yellow,  and  bound  with  red,  white  or  blue  braid,  accord- 
ing to  taste  or  individual  fancy.  Many  bathers  prefer  to 
weary  fancy  striped  woolen  caps  when  in  the  water,  or  a 
red  silk  bandanna  kerchief,  or  one  of  plain,  Turkey  red 
oil  calico,  tied  a  la  negre  (Louisiana  negro  style),  around 
the  head. 


Worth  continues  to  give  his  canvas  costumes  a  touch 
of  originality  by  having  the  draperies  worked  with  dots  of 
worsted  embroidery,  and  bordered  with  wide  stripes  of  the 
same  sort  of  work.  The  effect  is  Oriental,  thanks  to  the 
colors  used,  although  the  stitches  are  of  the  simplest 
western  type— plain,  unadorned  cross-stitch. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
leading  lights  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  scholarly  qualities,  pays  the  following  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Catharine  Booth,  the  wife  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Fngland — a  lady  who 
has  been  a  regularly  ordained  minister  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  nine  clergymen : 

In  her  sermon  there  is  no  incohcrcncy,  no  rhapsody,  no  rhodo- 
montade,  but  sound  theology  in  consecutive  proportions,  set 
forth  in  natural  and  logical  sequence,  according  to  the  law  of 

thought  One  element  of  her  power  is  her  plain,  stout, 

true  Saxon  speech;  not  slang,  but  the  language  of  the  home,  the 
shop,  the  street.  Ilcr  sermons  arc  theology  in  homespun.  She 
eschews  a  scholastic  form  of  theology  in  buckram  and  broadcloth. 
Her  sermons  show  me  what  Christianity  is  when  stripped  of  a 
cumbersome  ceremonialism,  a  deadening  formalism,  a  crushing 
ecclesiasticism ;  cut  loose  from  the  baggage  train  of  church  debts 
engineered  by  rich  and  worldly  men,  and  relieved  of  a  host  of 
nominal  Christians  impeding  her  march,  pleased  only  with  dress- 
parades,  and  raising  a  panic  whenever  the  sham  GgDl  for  a  mo- 
ment becomes  real. 

The  present  passion  for  lace  is  of  all  feminine  caprices 
the  most  pardonable  and  acceptable.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  passion  of  Napoleon  for  lace,  the  exquisite  fabrics 
of  Chantilly,  Brussels  and  Alcncon  would  have  been  lost 
forever.  More  than  thirty  of  the  rarest  laces  were  lost  to 
us  through  Marie  Antoinette,  and  afterward  the  French 
Revolution.  Lace  fell  with  the  Bourbons,  but  to-day  the 
taste  has  revived  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  it  the 
charming  taste  for  white  dresses. 


ART  NOTKS. 


HV  KINC.AI.  1UTII ANAS'. 


Place  au.x  dames'.  A  few  weeks  ago  77ie  San  brant  is- 
ean  made  the  suggestion  that  a  ladies'  art  exhibition  be 
given.  The  idea  seemed  to  amuse  the  eastern  press; 
bu»  they  don't  know  us.  So  readily  was  it  acted  \\\ion 
that  even  at  this  early  date  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  already  completed.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  next 
December  San  Francisco's  gallantry  will  be  called  u|>on 
to  show  itself,  as  on  that  day  the  Ladies'  Exhibition  will 
be  open  to  the  public.  Perhaps  they  will  not  call  it  the 
"  Ladies'  Exhibition."  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not. 
The  word  lady  has  been  of  late  years  so  abominably  mis- 
used that  it  has  become  odious.  In  another  week  the 
circular  will  have  been  issued,  and  we  shall  know  the 
name  by  which  the  women  mean  to  call  their  enterprise. 
Although  the  work  of  organizing  is  not  entirely  complete, 
certain  of  the  committees  have  already  been  chosen. 
Nellie  Hopps,  bright  and  talented,  has  been  so  active  in 
organizing  the  affair  .that  she  is  naturally  chosen  chair- 
min- or  shall  we  say  chairwoman? — of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  committee,  as  near  as  may  be  yet 
learned,  will  include  Madame  de  L'Aubinicre,  Mrs. 
Mary  Richardson,  Mrs.  Campion,  Mrs.  William  Irelan, 
Miss  Alice  Chittenden  and  Miss  Albertine  Randall.  The 
Committee  on  Decoration  will  probably  consist  of  Miss 
Alice  Chittenden,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Williams, 
Mrs.  William  Irelan,  Miss  Corennah  Wilson,  Miss  Alber- 
tine Randall  and  Mrs.  Crosvenor.  The  exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  and  there 
will  also  be  held  August  20th,  at  two  p.  m.,  a  meeting  to 
finish  the  businessof  organizing.  The  momentous  Hang- 
ing and  Rejection  Committees  have  yet  to  be  chosen. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  be  well  chosen,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  fate  of  the  whole  affair  will  hang  on  the  Rejec- 
tion Committee.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  names  a  secret.  People  of  a  critical  turn  of 
mind  are  apt  to  say  when  they  visit  an  exhibition,  "  I 
wish  I  had  been  on  the  Rejection  Committee ; "  but  let 
them  try  it  once,  and  they  find  it  is  no  joke.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  women.  There  are  so  many 
worthy,  lovable  but  inefficient  women  trying  to  make  a 
living  by  painting.  Many  of  them  are  educated,  refined, 
honest — having,  perhaps,  children  to  support.  When 
such  a  one  offers  work  that  is  critically  beneath  contempt, 
is  it  not  hard  to  choose  between  refusing  a  vilely  bad 
artist  or  giving  a  worthy  woman,  whose  necessities  are 
perhaps  great,  a  possible  opportunity  for  supporting  her- 
self? Would  her  work  sell,  even  if  it  were  bad?  My 
friend,  from  a  long  experience  in  this  business,  let  me 
write  down  a  maxim.  The  Providence  that  makes  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  has  also  decreed 
that  "  Nothing  is  too  bad  to  sell." 

We  don't  pity  the  starving  male  artist  so  very  much. 
He  is  generally  a  single  man,  and  we  know  that  he  can 
walk  into  a  saloon,  and,  by  paying  five  cents  for  a  glass  of 
beer,  get  a  pretty  good  meal  thrown  in.  But  a  woman, 
perhaps  a  mother,  struggling  her  |>oor  best  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door — ah,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  So, 
ladies  of  the  Rejection  Committee,  we  extend  you  our 
sympathies  in  advance. 

However,  this  is  only  one,  and  a  very  gloomy,  side  of 
the  question.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  plump 
and  well-fed  women  of  society  who  dabble  in  art.  They 
exhibit  their  work  as  a  matter  of  pride — to  show  that  they 
are  talented  enough  to  compare  favorably  with  profession- 
als. Many  society  women  arc  extremely  talented  in  art ; 
but  the  trouble  with  most  of  them  is  that  they  arc  too 
well  off  to  ever  hear  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  from  any 
one.  Still,  for  all  that,  society  in  San  Francisco  hold 
some  women,  such  as  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
General  Kautz,  who  could  hold  their  own  did  the  neces- 
sity present  itself,  with  accomplished  professionals.  The 
Rejection  Committee's  trouble  with  society  will  probably 
prove  a  very  unimportant  one. 

The  rosy  side  of  the  question  is  that  there  are  so  many 
brilliantly  clever  artists  among  women  at  present  resident 
in  San  Francisco  that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  trouble 
in  collecting  a  fine  array  of  really  meritorious  work.  The 
exhibits  will  include  paintings,  black-and-whitcs,  pen- 
and-inks,  and  mounted  sketches;  also  screens,  panels, 
and  decorated  mirrors.  Solar  prints  finished  in  crayons, 
and  all  copies  of  any  kind,  will  be  barred  out.  When 
the  circular  is  issued  the  limitations  will  be  defined  even 
more  minutely. 

Even  if  this  exhibition  should  not  prove  as  great  a  suc- 
cess as  anticipated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  at  least  do 
one  thing— that  it  will  stir  up  the  male  artists  so  they  will 
do  fresher  and  better  work  than  they  have  been  turning 
out  lately. 

Monsignor  Capcl  having  very  kindly  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  before  the  memliers  of  the  Art  Association, 
the  date  has  been  set  for  Wednesday  next.  His  audience 
will  include  the  members  of  the  Art  Association  and  a 
limited  number  of  invited  guests. 


Professor  Huxley  has  been  handsomely  cared  for  by 
the  British  government.  He  has  held  several  important 
posts,  from  which  he  has  just  retired  on  a  pension  of  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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Sebastian  Mayne,  as  I  remember  him  in  college,  was  a 
great,  calm-eyed  young  fellow,  with  the  repose  and  the 
proportions  of  a  Greek  statue.  There  was  fire  in  him, 
but  it  was  seldom  perceptible  on  the  surface.  His  move- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  deliberate  and  leisurely,  as 
fitted  his  fair  complexion  and  quiet  manner;  but  he  could, 
upon  occasion,  be  as  swift  as  an  eagle.  He  was  so  little 
quarrelsome  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  provoke 
him ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  spirit,  but  for  the  expression  of  something  stronger 
than  ordinary  "  spirit  "  in  his  countenance.  He  came  of 
an  honorable  and  wealthy  family;  his  father  was,  I  believe, 
a  wholesale  importer  of  silks.  Sebastian  was  very  fond 
of  his  father,  and  evidently  very  proud  of  him.  "  He's  a 
grand  old  gentleman,"  he  said  to  me  once,  through  the 
smoke  of  his  pipe;  "a  man  of  the  old  school."  But 
Sebastian  himself,  I  fancy,  was  the  grander  gentleman  of 
the  two.  I  used  to  have  an  idea  that  the  young  Washing- 
ton might  or  ought  to  have  looked  and  spoken  like  him. 

Among  the  fellows  in  the  class  was  Chauncey  Randall, 
a  Virginian.  The  two  men  were  fast  friends,  although 
differing  radically  in  politics. 

Randall  had  a  sister,  concerning  whom  it  had  been 
reported  that  she  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  Virginia. 
None  of  us  had  ever  seen  her  except  Fred  Curwin,  the 
Beau  Brummel  of  our  class,  who  had  seen  everybody  and 
knew  everything  connected  with  the  fashionable  world. 
He  had  met  her,  I  think,  in  Washington,  and  his  account 
of  her,  though  circumspect,  was  very  engaging.  She  was 
tall,  haughty,  and  superb — a  Diana  of  a  girl.  College 
boys  are  almost  preternaturally  vigilant  and  imaginative 
where  pretty  girls  are  in  prospect;  and  this  Diana  of  the 
Randalls  became  a  sort  of  private  toast  with  the  fellows 
of  our  set.  Judicious  inquiry  elicited  from  her  brother 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  coming  to  our  class-day. 
Curwin  had  hinted,  or,  at  least,  left  us  to  infer,  that  the 
relations  between  him  and  Miss  Randall  were  of  a  more 
or  less  tender  character;  but  popular  opinion,  secretly  and 
even  tacitly  propagated,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  college,  was 
inclined  to  give  her  to  Sebastian  Mayne,  as  being  much 
better  fitted  than  conventional  and  unexceptionable  Fred 
Curwin  to  typify  the  god  of  the  North,  and  win  this  fair 
southern  divinity.  Sebastian  himself,  of  course,  was  pro- 
foundly innocent  of  this  arrangement ;  he  was  not  a  lady's 
man,  and  his  liking  for  Randall  had  no  tinge  of  self-inter- 
est in  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  that  period,  he 
would  have  preferred  his  wherry  or  his  roan  mare  to  all 
the  Dianas  in  the  country. 

Class-day  came  in  due  course  of  time,  and  sure  enough, 
Virginia  Randall  came  with  it.   As  soon  as  she  appeared, 
leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  almost  as  tall  as  he, 
everybody  admitted  that  their  best  anticipations  were 
realized.    She  had  black  hair,  and  imperious  black  eyes ; 
a  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and  a  mouth  at  once  passionate 
and  disdainful.    She  had  a  noble  air  and  movement,  and 
her  glance  made  him  upon  whom  it  fell  appear  and  feel 
insignificant.    She  was  like  a  princess  of  Imperial  Rome, 
and  we  were  all  ready  to  become  her  slaves,  and  besieged 
Curwin  with  entreaties  to  be  introduced  to  her.    It  be- 
came speedily  evident,  however,  that  Fred  was  not  by 
any  means  so  high  in  her  favor  as  he  had  allowed  us  to 
imagine;  she  treated  him  with  a  good  deal  of  hig-bred 
brusqueness,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  much  mortified. 
Meanwhile,  Sebastian  had  not  turned  up;  but  at  length 
we  saw  his  head  and  shoulders  towering  above  the  crowd 
in  the  College  Hall,  being  convoyed  by  Randall  toward 
the  place  where  Virginia  sat.    I  happened  to  be  standing 
near  her  when  he  was  presented  to  her,  and  I  saw  them 
look  at  each  other  for  the  first  time.    That  calm,  com- 
prehensive gaze  of  his  surveyed  her  with  grave  intentness 
while  they  chatted  together,  and  the  color  deepened  a 
little  in  his  face;  while  she  stood  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  attack  and  try  to  penetrate  him, 
but  yielded  at  last  to  the  magnetism  of  his  serenity. 
Afterward  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked  about  to- 
gether—a spectacle  for  gods  and  men.    If  it  had  been 
any  one  else  but  Sebastian  Mayne,  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  been  hot  with  indignation  or  consumed  with  jeal- 
ousy; but  as  it  was,  we  accepted  the  situation  as  natural, 
proper,  and  inevitable.    Fred  Curwin,  indeed,  did  make 
an  effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Virginian  princess; 
but  it  was  a  painfully  futile  attempt.  Fred  had,  of  course, 
the  most  elaborate  "spread  "  of  the  day,  and  Miss  Ran- 
dall, accompanied  by  her  brother  and  Sebastian,  came  to 
it  in  due  course.    But  she  kept  Sebastian  seated  beside 
her,  and  made  Fred  run  to  and  fro  constantly  on  absurd 
and  gratuitous  errands— to  bring  a  plate,  to  fetch  a  nap- 
kin, to  change  an  ice,  to  open  a  window,  to  draw  a  cur- 
tain ;  and  all  the  while  she  maintained  an  animated  and 
confidential  conversation  with  the  poor  fellow's  rival. 
Fred  perspired,  and  hastened,  and  strove  to  smile  and  be 
fascinating ;  but  all  in  vain.    It  was  only  too  evident  that 
she  felt  nothing  but  amused  contempt  for  him,  and  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Seb'astian  Mayne  was  the 
only  man  in  college  with  whom  it  was  worth  her  while  to 
concern  herself.    There  is  something  about  qlass-day . 


favorable  to  the  rapid  development  of  affairs  of  the  heart, 
and  when  evening  came,  and  the  illuminations  began, 
and  Sebastian  and  Virginia  strolled  about  arm  in  arm 
beneath  the  trees,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  their  talk  must 
be  of  romantic  and  personal  matters. 

Miss  Randall  was  to  remain  over  commencement.  What 
Mayne's  original  intention  may  have  been,  I  know  not. 
He  volunteered  no  confidence;  and,  though  he  was  as 
honest  and  straightforward  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and 
doubtless  would  have  answered  a  point  blank  question, 
had  I  chosen  to  ask  it,  yet  there  was  a  natural  dignity  and 
reserve  about  him  that  discouraged  presumptuous  famili- 
arity. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  according  to  the  habit  of  young 
men,  that  it  was  to  be  a  match;  especially  after  Sebastian 
had  informed  me,  in  an  incidental  way,  that  he  intended 
visiting  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  during  the  later  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months.  I  began  to  speculate  whether 
Virginia  would  give  up  her  slaves,  or  Sebastian  his  opin- 
ions. 

Well,  commencement  came,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  Randalls  took  their  departure  for  New  York,  on 
their  way  southward.  .The  following  morning  I  called  at 
Sebastian's  rooms  to  have  a  chat.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
but  when  he  opened  it  I  was  struck  with  dismay  at  his 
appearance. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  had  evidently  not  slept  all  night. 
There  was  an  expression  of  great  anguish,  stoically  en- 
dured, in  his  face;  a  look  as  near  akin  to  despair  as  a 
nature  like  his  could  admit.  My  first  idea  was,  of  course, 
that  Miss  Randall  had  thrown  him  over  at  the  last 
moment.  But  it  turned  out  that  I  was  mistaken.  Two 
or  three  sealed  letters  lay  on  the  table,  and  Sebastian  had 
been  occupied  when  I  entered  with  packing  his  trunks. 
He  now  continued  this  operation,  responding  meanwhile 
only  in  monosyllables  to  my  observations.  But  when  the 
last  trunk  was  strapped  he  sat  down  upon  it,  filled  and 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  said,  "  I  have  had  bad  news." 
"  Thank  you,  old  man,"  said  I ;  "  I'm  very  sorry." 
"  I  know  it,  and  it's  a  comfort  to  speak  to  you.  Last 
night,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  carpet  and 
puffing  at  his  pipe,  "  after  I  got  back  from  seeing  Virginia 
— the  Randalls  off,  I  came  back  here  and  found  a  letter. 
It  was  from  my  father.  He  said  that  he  had  met  with  a 
great  disaster  in  business,  and  that  he  had  .  .  .  Excuse 
me,  old  fellow,  but  it  will  be  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow 
— he  had  embezzled  a  lot  oC  money.  He  said  that  the 
deficiency  would  be  discovered  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that, 
rather  than  be  publicly  shamed,  he  was  resolved  to — kill 
himself.  He  asked  me  to  do  what  I  could  toward  pay- 
ing back  the  money.  That  letter  was  written  day  before 
yesterday.  I  hadn't  more  than  finished  reading  it  when  a 
telegram  came.    It  said  that — my  poor  father  is  dead." 

The  manner,  the  voice,  with  which  Sebastian  told  this 
miserable  story  melted  my  boyish  heart,  and  the  tears 
began  to  run  down  my  face.  He  looked  up  and  saw- 
it,  stretched  out  his  big  hand  and  grasped  mine.  Neither 
of  us  said  anything.  We  sat  there,  quite  silent,  for  five 
minutes,  by  which  time  Sebastian  had  finished  his  pipe. 

"  I  leave  for  New  York  this  afternoon,"  he  then 
said,  in  a  more  composed  tone.  "  Here  is  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  Miss  Randall.  I  was  to  have  met  her 
this  summer,  but  that  is  all  out  of  the  question  now. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  at  their  own  home  before  the 
winter,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  she  gets  that  letter. 

Do  you  know  any  one  who  is  going  " 

"  I  am  going  to  New  Orleans  myself,"  I  interposed, 
"in  September;  and  if  you  will  give  the  letter  to  me,  I 
will  see  that  she  gets  it." 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will,"  said  Sebastian. 
"I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  such  a  letter  as  you  need  be 
ashamed  to  carry  to  her.  It  is  merely  that  I  want  to  say 
good-bye  to  her,  and  tell  her  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
instead  of  leaving  it  all  to  chance  and  circumstances." 

"That  will  come  out  right,"  said  I,  with  a  forlorn  de- 
sire to  bring  one  ray  of  hope  into  the  gloom.  Sebastian 
turned  away  and  made  no  reply. 

I  parted  from  my  friend  that  day,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  saw  him  again.  In  the  meantime  several 
important  events  happened.  The  threats  of  war,  at  first 
only  half  in  earnest,  assumed  a  darker  significance.  My 
journey  to  New  Orleans  was  delayed  by  a  severe  illness 
of  my  own,  and  the  letter  remained  undelivered;  and  by 
the  time  I  was  in  a  condition  personally  to  undertake  the 
mission,  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  had  forbidden  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  I  knew  not  where  Sebastian  was,  and  as  for 
the  Randalls,  their  plantation  lay  directly  in  the  path  of 
hostilities,  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to 
convey  the  letter  by  the  ordinary  means.  But,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  not  anything  better  to  do,  I  presently  enlisted, 
and  put  the  letter  in  an  inside  pocket  of  my  uniform,  and 
went  down  to  drill  in  a  muddy  plain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  Several  of  my  classmates  were  in  the  regi- 
ment to  which  I  belonged— among  them  Fred  Curwin,  in 
the  capacity  of  second  lieutenant.  I  used  to  think  that 
he  had  joined  the  army  on  purpose  to  meet  Virginia  Ran-  1 
dall.and  only  wondered  that  he  had  not  allied  himself  to 
the  Confederate  instead  of  the  Union  forces,  for  his 
political  convictions  had  never  seemed  to  be  very  pro- 
nounced. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  the  better  part  of  another,  and 
I  was  now  captain  of  my  company.    Fred  Curwin,  on  the 


other  hand,  was  second  lieutenant  still.  He  was  as  good 
a  shot  as  ever,  but  a  kind  of  forlorn  recklessness  had  come 
over  him — partly  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  fact  that  all  our 
peregrinations  had  never  happened  to  bring  us  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Randalls'  plantation.  Not  that  we 
could  be  certain,  of  course,  that  the  Randalls  would  be 
at  home  if  we  called;  in  fact,  we  knew  that  Chauncey 
was  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  had  achieved  distinc- 
tion there.  But  one  day  we  were  aroused  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  marched  ten  miles  along  roads  of  in- 
conceivable badness,  and  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  low 
hill,  from  the  crest  of  which  occasional  puffs  of  smoke 
appeared,  followed  by  the  "  ping  "  of  rifle  bullets  entering 
our  lines.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  formed  to 
attack ;  and  presently  we  became  aware  that  this  was  to 
be  no  ordinary  skirmish,  but  a  serious  and  bloody  battle. 
Twenty  thousand  men  engaged  on  that  day,  and  by  seven 
in  the  evening  seven  thousand  at  least  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Our  men  carried  the  Confederate  positions ; 
but  we  were  too  exhausted  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  pur- 
suit. As  I  mounted  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  looked  down 
upon  the  retreating  gray-coats  on  the  other  side,  I  noticed 
an  officer,  apparently  a  colonel,  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
men,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  a  thousand  rifles. 
He  remained  unhurt,  however,  until  Curwin,  who  was 
at  my  side,  took  a  rifle  from  one  of  our  fellows,  leveled  it 
at  the  officer,  and  fired.  The  officer  threw  back  his  head, 
his  knees  gave  way,  and  he  sank  down  on  the  trampled 
ground.  The  sight  affected  me  disagreeably;  I  had  never 
been  able  to  like  the  idea  of  sharp-shooting,  and  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  Curwin  had  let  the  rifle  alone.  But 
he  chuckled,  and  delivered  himself  of  some  unsavory  re- 
marks, and  we  went  down  the  hill  together.  When  we 
reached  the  fallen  officer,  he  was  lying  face  upward  and 
was  quite  dead.  We  both  recognized  him  immediately. 
It  was  Chauncey  Randall. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  Fred  Curwin,  and  I  can  not 
say  that  I  felt  much  compassion  for  him.  He  threw  him- 
self down  by  the  body,  and  strove  to  persuade  himself 
that  there  was  still  life  in  it;  but  the  bullet  had  gone 
through  the  heart.  At  last  he  rose,  shiveritjg,  and,  meet- 
ing my  eyes  with  an  appalling  stare,  "  For  ,"  he 

muttered,  "  never  tell  Virginia  of  this,  if  you  ever  meet 
her !  She  would  kill  me,  if  I  didn't  kill  myself."  I  made 
no  reply,  except  to  order  him  to  stay  by  the  body  until 
we  could  find  means  to  bury  it ;  and  after  darkness  had 
put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  I  took  a  squad  of  men  and 
caused  them  to  dig  a  grave  for  poor  Chauncey  beneath  a 
tall  pine  on  the  hillside.  We  put  his  sword  beside  him, 
and  drove  in  a  piece  of  a  shattered  gun-carriage  at  his 
head ;  and  on  it  I  wrote  in  pencil  his  name  and  the  date ; 
and  so  we  left  him. 


PART  II. 

The  battle  had  seriously  thinned  our  ranks,  and  there 
had  been  an  especial  mortality  among  our  officers.  Re- 
inforcements were  sent  on  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  with  them  arrived  Sebastian  Mayne.  Bronzed  and 
hardened  by  the  campaign,  he  appeared  much  older, 
graver,  and  sterner  than  when  I  had  known  him  in  college. 
The  sternness  was,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  external 
only — a  coat-of-mail  such  as  soldiers  are  fain  to  wear  above 
their  hearts — but  the  gravity  and  the  growth  of  character 
had  a  deeper  source.  He  told  me,  by  degrees,  the  history 
of  the  years  since  we  had  last  met ;  how  he  had  stuck  to 
his  determination  to  pay  all  his  father's  liabilities  before 
doing  anything  else,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  disappoint- 
ment, how  an  unexpected  run  of  good  fortune  had  enabled 
him  to  do  this,  with  interest;  how  he  had  immediately 
thereupon  enlisted  "  for  the  war"  as  a  common  soldier, 
but  had  been  rapidly  promoted,  until  now  he  held  the 
rank  of  major.  Of  his  private  adventures  in  the  great 
struggle  he  said  little  or  nothing;  but  his  renown  was  not 
silent  in  the  mouths  of  others.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that,  gallant  and  efficient  soldier  though  he  was,  he  had 
not  the  born  soldier's  love  of  battle  for  its  own  sake — had 
not  even,  perhaps,  any  really  vital  interest  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  fought.  He  would  have  preferred  that  what- 
ever right  and  truth  there  was  on  either  side  of  the  conflict 
should  be  developed  and  inculcated  by  other  means  than 
the  sword.  In  short — for  I  may  as  well  state  my  impres- 
sion, be  it  correct  or  not — I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Sebastian,  like  Curwin,  would  never  have  entered  the 
army  had  there  been  no  such  person  as  Virginia  Randall. 
The  two  men  were  almost  at  the  opposite  poles  of  man- 
hood, but  the  same  woman  swayed  them  both.  She  had 
done  no  good  to  Curwin;  it  remained  to  be  seen  what 
effect  she  would  have  on  Mayne.  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  he  never  spoke  of  her  directly,  though  now  and  then 
I  had  a  notion  that  her  name  was  just  behind  his  lips. 
And  since  he  chose  not  to  speak  of  her,  neither  did  I,  nor 
did  I  tell  him,  as  perhaps  I  should  have  done,  how  it 
happened  that  his  letter  had  never  been  delivered. 

From  North  Carolina,  where  Mayne  had  joined  us,  we 
now  began  to  move  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  were 
soon  across  the  Virginia  border.  Mayne  was  promoted 
to  be  colonel  of  our  regiment,  and  the  appointment  was 
a  very  popular  one,  for  in  the  field  a  man  is  weighed 
and  judged  as  to  his  character  and  capacities,  in  as  short 
order  as  a  court-martial  would  deliver  a  verdict  upon  his 
guilt  or  innocence  of  some  specific  accusation.  Mayne 
had  not  filled  his  new  position  a  week  before  the  men 
were  ready  to  follow  him  everywhere,  though  his  disci- 
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pline  was  as  strict  as  his  popularity  was  hearty,  and  he  ! 
never  excused  conscious  military  dereliction.    When  men 
go  out  to  fight  they  don't  much  care  to  be  fed  by  kindness 
and  mercy,  but  by  justice  and  foresight,  and  a  strength 
greater  than  their  own. 

After  moving  forward  some  fifty  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  state,  our  division  encamped  along  the  thickly  I 
wooded  banks  of  a  small  river,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  were  stationed  the  Confederate  outposts.  Occa- 
sional shots  were  exchanged,  but  we  were  awaiting  further 
orders,  and  no  important  engagement  was  imminent. 
One  day  Colonel  Mayne  and  I,  attended  by  a  couple  of 
men,  rode  out  a  few  miles  toward  the  west,  where  the 
ground  was  higher,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of 
our  surroundings.  A  large  house  was  visible  on  the 
southern  exposure  of  the  upland,  and  toward  this  we 
made  our  way.  On  arriving  there  we  dismounted  and 
ascended  the  veranda,  and  Mayne  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  stood  open.  In  a  few  moments  a  tall  young  lady 
dressed  in  white  appeared,  and  advanced  to  meet  us. 
It  was  Virginia  Randall. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
composedly.  "  Have  you  lost  your  way,  or  is  your  visit 
intentional? " 

Mayne's  face  flushed,  and  he  drew  in  a  deep  breath. 
For  an  instant  he  seemed  unable  to  speak.  "I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  near  us,"  he'  said  at  length,  in  a  low 
voice.    "Are  you  alone  here,  Miss  Randall? " 

"Alone  with  my  father,"  she  replied.  "  I  see  you 
have  your  regiment,"  she  added.  "  Times  have  changed 
for  both  of  us.  But  perhaps  we  may  enlist  our  women 
yet,  and  then  we  will  meet  on  more  equal  terms." 
•  "  Since  we  have  met,"  said  Mayne,  "  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I  have  news  of  your  brother — not  good  news." 

"  He  died  doing  his  duty — I  know  that !  "  she  answered, 
her  eyes  darkening. 

"I  can  testify  to  that,"  I  remarked,  "for  I  saw  him 
fall,  and  I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell." 

"I  am  indebted  to  you  for  that,"  returned  she;  "and 
I  should  be  still  more  so  if  you  could  tell  me  who  killed 
him." 

"That  I  can  not  do." 

"Will  you  come  in,  gentlemen?"  said  she.  "You 
need  not  hesitate  on  my  father's  account;  he  does  not 
know  friends  from  enemies.  I  can  not  promise  you  much 
entertainment;  but  what  I  have  is  at  your  service."  . 

We  assented,  and,  while  Mayne  stepped  out  to  give 
orders  to  our  men,  I  was  left  alone  with  Miss  Randall.  I 
had  been  thinking  of  the  letter,  which  I  still  carried  inside 
my  coat,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  deliver  it  to  her, 
stained  and  greased  as  it  was,  at  the  same  time  informing 
her  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  received  it, 
and  of  my  reasons  for  not  having  sooner  presented  it. 
She  listened  to  me  impassively,  holding  the  letter  in  her 
hands,  and,  when  I  had  concluded,  she  tore  the  letter 
into  several  fragments,  and  dropped  them  into  a  waste- 
paper  basket  that  stood  beside  a  table. 

"  I  have  no  concern  with  Colonel  Mayne's  past  history 
anymore  than  with  his  present  career,"  she  said;  "and 
though  I  am  only  a  woman,  I  am  not  sorry  to  prove  to  you 
that  all  I  care  for  in  the  world  are  my  country  and  my 
cause." 

But  there  was  something  in  her  face,  as  she  uttered 
these  haughty  words,  that  made  me  fancy  they  might  not 
be  altogether  so  true  as  she  wished  me  to  believe.  After 
staying  about  an  hour  we  took  our  leave,  and  rode  away. 

For  a  mile  or  so  Mayne  observed  a  silence,  which  I  did 
not  venture  to  intrude  upon.  At  last  he  said  :  "  You've 
heard,  of  course,  of  that  mysterious  sharp-shooter  who 
keeps  picking  off  our  men  at  the  watering  place.  I've 
been  thinking  how  to  have  that  stopped." 

The  matter  to  which  he  referred  had,  indeed,  become 
a  serious  nuisance.  There  was  a  certain  spot  on  the 
river's  bank,  near  our  encampment,  where,  and  where 
only,  it  was  practicable  to  water  our  animals;  but,  for 
the  last  week,  some  Confederate  marksman,  concealed  in 
the  bushes  of  the  opposite  bank,  some  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  had  been  amusing  himself  by  exercising  his  skill 
upon  whomsoever  of  our  men  ventured  to  expose  himself 
in  that  vicinity.  His  aim  was  deadly,  the  men  being 
usually  struck  either  in  the  forehead  or  in  the  heart;  one 
only  having  thus  far  escaped  with  a  bullet  through  his 
right  lung.  This  man  related  that  when  he  fell  he  saw 
the  bushes  parted  aside  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  a 
young  fellow  appeared  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his 
head,  a  gray  flannel  shirt  and  high  boots,  and  holding  a 
smoking  rifle  in  his  hand.  He  looked  across  at  his  victim 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  silently  withdrew.  The 
whole  affair  had  become  so  mysterious  and  appalling  that 
a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  began  to  show  itself  among 
our  fellows,  and  any  one  of  them  would  rather  have  led 
the  most  desperate  of  forlorn  hopes  than  have  led  his 
horse  down  to  that  particular  point  of  the  river's  brink. 
It  was  high  time,  therefore,  that  something  should  be 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  My  notion  is,"  said  Mayne,  "to  ask  for  a  volunteer 
to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at,  and  then  have  one  of  our 
crack  shots— Curwin,  for  instance— in  ambush  near  by, 
and  when  the  fellow  steps  out  to  view  his  work,  Curwin 
shall  put  a  bullet  through  him.  How  does  that  strike 
you?" 

"  Very  good,  except  for  the  volunteer." 


"  Oh,  there'll  be  no  trouble  about  that." 

That  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  at  Mayne's  quarters,  at  which  the  question  of 
the  rebel  sharp-shooter  was  canvassed  and  determined; 
and  then  followed  a  discussion  relative  to  the  suspected 
presence  of  a  spy  among  us.  Certain  important  move- 
ments contemplated  by  our  army  had,  in  some  inexplica- 
ble manner,  become  known  to  the  enemy ;  there  seemed 
no  way  of  accounting  for  it  save  on  the  supposition  that 
some  one  was  betraying  us. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mayne  set  forth  alone,  intending, 
as  I  supposed,  to  have  another  interview  with  Yirginia 
Randall.  I  did  not  feel  altogether  at  ease  about  this  in- 
timacy, renewed  at  this  moment.  Sebastian  had  evidently 
never  ceased  to  love  her,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  even  a 
man  like  him  to  love  so  fair  a  rebel.  On  the  other  hand, 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not  she  was  capable  of  using 
his  love  to  advance  her  own  ends.  And  women,  though 
they  do  not  fight  with  sword  or  rifle,  can  find  means  of 
helping  their  side  of  a  struggle  which  are  scarcely  less 
effective.  And  certain  indications  which  I  had  lately 
observed  led  me  to  think  that  mischief  was  brewing,  or 
was  already  afoot,  not  far  off.  Meantime  I  could  only 
watch  for  something  to  make  my  suspicions  certainties. 

Mayne  returned  about  noon  with  a  carefully  composed 
countenance,  from  which  I  could  divine  nothing,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  his  tent  writing  letters.  The  ex- 
pedition to  the  river  bank  in  quest  of  the  rebel  sharp- 
shooter was  fixed  for  four  o'clock,  that  being  the  likeliest 
time  lor  finding  him.  Curwin  was  on  hand  and  eager  for 
a  shot ;  for  the  rest,  the  party  consisted  of  only  Mayne  and 
myself  and  the  man  who  had  volunteered  to  serve  as  the 
rebel's  target.  We  went  down  to  the  fatal  spot,  observing 
the  greatest  silence  and  precaution,  though  Curwin  per- 
sisted in  manifesting  what  was  to  me  a  revolting  delight 
of  anticipation.  Arrived  at  the  bank,  I  concealed  myself 
beside  Curwin,  whom  I  partly  mistrusted;  Mayne  and 
the  other  went  to  a  point  about  a  dozen  yards  further 
down  stream.  Each  pair  of  us  were  now  out  of  sight  of 
the  other.  The  "target  man" — by  the  way,  his  name 
was  Rupert  King — had  begun,  during  the  last  few  min- 
utes, to  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  nausea,  by  no  means  sin- 
gular for  one  in  his  position.  I  had  offered  him  a  drink 
out  of  my  flask,  but  Mayne  had  somewhat  peremptorily 
put  it  aside,  saying  that  he  had  provided  himself  with  a 
decoction  which  would  do  the  business  more  effectually. 

For  several  minutes  there  was  almost  total  silence.  The 
sun  shone  down  broad  and  hot  out  of  the  sky  upon  the 
shining  stream,  which  glided  smoothly  and  sluggishly  past ; 
a  couple  of  swallows  skimmed  and  dipped  over  the  sur- 
face; there  was  a  faint  undertone  of  humming  insects. 
Curwin  crouched  with  his  rifle  ready  cocked  and  poised ; 
I  strained  my  eyes  to  detect  a  movement  or  the  gleam  of 
a  gun  barrel  upon  the  opposite  bank;  but  no  living  thing 
betrayed  its  presence  there.  The  time  seemed  to  pass 
with  intolerable  slowness.  Mayne,  no  doubt,  was  trying 
to  revive  King's  drooping  courage,  whether  by  words  or  by 
pungent  decoctions ;  but  it  began  to  look  as  if  neither  were 
likely  to  avail  much.  .  .  .  Hark  !  there  he  goes  at  last, 
trampling  heavily  through  the  underbrush,  and  whistling 
as  he  goes.  I  could  just  distinguish,  amidst  the  leafy 
boughs,  the  movement  of  the  figure,  which  seemed  larger 
than  ordinary;  but  I  could  not  see  his  face.  Now  his 
feet  had  ceased  to  rustle  amidst  the  bushes;  he  was  tread- 
ing on  the  sandy  margin  of  the  stream.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  held  my  breath. 

"  He  can't  be  going  to  shoot,  —  him! "  whispered 

Curwin. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  I  saw  a  white  cloud  of  smoke  belch 
suddenly  forth  in  the  sunlight  opposite  us,  and  then  heard 
the  flat  crack  of  the  explosition.  The  invisible  bullet 
sang  on  its  path  and  struck ;  the  man  fell  without  a  cry. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  said  Curwin ;  bringing  his  weapon  to 
his  shoulder.    "  Now  for  me  !  " 

Another  eternal  moment;  then  a  slight,  graceful  figure 
in  gray  shirt  and  broad-brimmed  hat  stepped  forth  from 
its  ambush  and  stood  erect  and  exposed  on  the  low  bank 
above  the  sandy  lip  of  the  river.  Instantly  the  sharp  roar 
of  Curwin's  rifle  rang  through  my  ears;  the  youth  stag- 
gered forward,  tried  to  catch  an  overhanging  bough, 
overbalanced  himself  and  plunged  down  the  slope.  As 
he  fell  his  hat  came  off,  and  a  torrent  of  black  hair  tumbled 
down  on  his  shoulders. 

Curwin  sprang  up  with  a  wild  shriek,  stood  motionless, 
gazing  for  an  instant,  then  dropped  his  rifle  and  leaped 
headlong  down  the  bank,  where  an  old  punt  lay  moored. 
Elmost  sooner  than  it  can  be  told  he  had  cast  off  the 
painter,  seized  the  oars,  and  was  pulling  furiously  across 
to  where  the  body  lay.  Startled  and  mystified  at  his 
I  strange  action,  I  descended  to  the  water's  edge  to  look 
I  after  King.  But  he  who  lay  dying  there  was  not  King;  it 
I  was  Sebastian  Mayne. 

His  eyes  met  mine  and  he  recognized  me.  I  bent  down 
toward  him  and  he  whispered,  "  It's  all  right.  I  drugged 
I  him;  I  intended  this.    It  was  the  best  way  out  of  it." 

I  drew  him  tenderly  up  to  where  a  hummock  of  turf, 
<  fallen  from  above,  served  him  as  a  pillow.  I  poured  some 
i  brandy  down  his  throat. 

"  It  was  for  her,"  he  said.    "  Never  let  her  know  it." 

The  plash  of  oars  sounded  close  at  hand.  I  looked  up. 
Curwin  had  already  returned  with  his  dark-haired  freight. 
The  boat  slid  up  on  the  beach;  he  lifted  out  his  burden. 


As  I  looked  upon  that  pale,  beautiful  face,  the  black . 
troubled  eyes,  and  haughty  mouth,  I  scarcely  felt  s 
prised.    I  seemed  to  have  known  that  it  could  be 
other  than  Virginia  Randall.  By  no  other  hand  than  hi 
was  it  fitting  that  Sebastian  Mayne  should  meet  his  death. 

"  Bring  me  to  him,"  she  said.  "  Sebastian,  was  it  you? 
And  was  there  no  carrion  in  the  army,  gentlemen,  that 
you  must  lime  me  with  a  man  like  this? " 

Blood  came  to  her  lips  as  she  spoke.  She  was  shot 
through  the  right  breast.  We  laid  her  close  beside  him. 
He  was  beyond  speech  or  movement,  but  his  eyes  showed 
that  he  knew  her.    After  an  interval,  she  spoke  again  : 

"This  morning,  I  offered  him  all  that  a  woman  can 
offer  a  man  who  loves  her;  for  one  little  traitorous  word, 
he  might  have  won  me;  but  he  would  not.  Sebastian, 
I  knew  you  would  not ;  else,  I  love  you  too  much  to  have 
tempted  you.  Do  you  hear,  Sebastian?  I  love  you— and 
I  have  killed  you — and  that  fool  has  done  the  one  good 
deed  of  his  life  in  killing  me." 

Curwin  had  hitherto  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  appar- 
ently hearing  and  seeing  nothing;  but  he  now  said,  slug- 
gishly, "  Yes,  I've  been  a  fool  long  enough.  Ever  since 
we  came  here  I  have  furnished  the  enemy,  through  her, 
with  information  of  our  plans.  And  all  to  see  this,  at 
last!  I'm  the  spy  you're  looking  for;  and  the  sooner  I'm 
hanged  the  better." 

Meanwhile,  Yirginia  had  found  Sebastian's  hand,  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  it.  "Tell 
me — when — he — dies,"  she  murmured,  with  difficulty; 
"  I — won't  be— behind  him." 

I  put  my  hand  over  his  heart ;  no  movement  was  per- 
ceptible. I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and  groaned. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  an  effort  of  dying  strength,  Yir- 
ginia Randall  half  rose  from  the  ground,  turned  toward 
Sebastian,  and  passionately  flung  her  arms  around  him. 
Ilerhead  sank  on  his  breast;  her  hair  was  strewn  over 
his  face,  like  a  black  vail.  Their  war  was  over,  and  their 
peace  had  come.  


(TRRHNT  FUN. 


No  man  can  carry  a  feather  bed  and  look  graceful. 

A  New  York  physician  savs  people  may  as  well  eat  saw- 
dust as  oatmeal.    Sawdust  is  fine  board. 

The  presence  of  two  dudes  and  a  bottle  of  champagne 
will  transform  an  oyster  sloop  into  a  yacht. 

In  the  early  Eden  time,  domestic  tranquillity  was  never 
disturbed  by  a  dispute  as  to  who  should  wear  the  trousers. 

The  men  who  didn't  get  warmed  up  until  after  the 
war  was  over  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frozen  out 
again. 

"Do  bees  ever  lose  their  tempers?"  asks  nn  editor. 
We  believe  they  do.  We  often  hear  of  a  bee's  stinging 
retort. 

The  President's  enemies  say  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
bait  a  hook,  and  can't  tell  a  mountain  trout  from  a  salt 
mackerel. 

The  Sultan  wants  to  launch  a  new  floating  lonn  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navy.  The  army  expenses  are  kept  as  a 
running  account. 

It  is  said  that  the  Cornell  freshman  clnss  this  venr  will 
embrace  twenty  young  ladies.  This  is  either  ambiguous 
or  something  worse. 

Twenty-five  bootblacks  died  in  Chicago  since  Tanuarv 
ist.  This  corroborates  the  popular  impression  that  death 
loves  a  shining  mark. 

It  i<m't  the  power  behind  the  throne,  hut  the  powder 
under  the  throne  that  has  disturbed  European  mon- 
archies of  recent  years. 

Fashionable  people  in  Brooklyn  must  nay  their  bills. 
A  washerwomnn  died  there  recently,  leaving  a  fortune  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"Do  cats  think?"  queries  a  writer.  Yes,  they  some- 
times think  the  man  at  the  window  with  the  night-cap  on 
is  a  mighty  poor  shot  with  a  hoot-jack. 

"  Why  don't  you  challenge  him,  Colonel  ?  "  "  Because 
dueling  is  agin  the  law  in  this  state."  replied  the  Colonel; 
"  but  if  I  ever  get  a  good  chance  I'll  assassinate  him." 

A  ham  sandwich  has  been  due  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii, in  a  perfect  stnte  of  preservation.  It  bore  on  the 
obverse  side  the  familiar  inscription,  in  hog  pigno  rinses. 

A  man  said  to  his  aged  mother,  speaking  of  his  wife. 
"1  do  wish  I  could  keep  Mary  from  cxnwer.iting  so." 
"  fiet  her  to  talk  about  her  age,"  responded  the  shrewd 
old  lady. 

"How  shall  we  buy  strvehnine?"  asks  an  exchange. 
One  way  is  to  rintr  up  the  ni"ht-clcrk  of  a  drug-store  and 
ask  for  nuinine.  He  is  as  liable  to  give  you  strychnine 
as  anything  else. 

Two  men  have  been  hung  in  Mississippi  for  killing  a 
peddler.  That  is  all  right.  A  man  who  would  kill  a 
peddler  would  probably  commit  some  crime  if  the  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  itself. 

A  wild  western  cowboy  desperado  who  has  been  ter- 
rori/ini'  scver.nl  Tcxns  towns,  has  been  disarmed,  disgraced 
and  ruined  by  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  villages.  Thev 
caught  him.  took  away  his  revolvers,  gave  him  a  bath,  and 
cut  off  his  hair. 

One  of  th"  greatest  puzzles  to  the  observing  spectator 
who  watched  the  youngsters  playing  Copenhagen  at  the 
children's  jubilee,  was  to  know  why  those  little  girls  who 
fought  so  hard  against  being  kissed  played  the  game  at 
all.   They  didn't  have  to. 
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THE  RAILROAD  TAXES. 


The  Attorney  General  of  this  state,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution,  is  in  possession  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  state's  money. 
How  it  has  come  about  that  this  sum  remains  in  his 
hands,  without  interest  and  without  security,  against  his 
will  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest  efforts,  is  the  story  of  as 
baldfaced  a  piece  of  demagogy  as  the  state  has  ever 
known.  The  public  is  indebted  to  the  Chronicle,  for  the 
recent  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  for  full  information  of 
the  amount  and  present  whereabouts  of  the  fund.  But 
the  Chronicle,  as  a  pronounced  anti-railroad  paper,  nat- 
urally avoids  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  begins 
and  ends  its  account  with  a  censure  of  Controller  Dunn. 
Controller  Dunn  undoubtedly  has  much  to  answer  for, 
but  the  question  merits  a  deeper  consideration. 

The  constitution  of  1878,  among  other  experiments, 
provided  that  railroad  property  should  be  taxed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  other  property;  that  the  railroad 
owners  should  not  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any 
assessment  of  their  property ;  and  that  no  action  for  re- 
dress should  hold  in  any  state  court.  The  men  who 
framed  the  state  constitution  were  mainly  theorists;  and 
their  most  important  theory  was,  that  accumulations  of 
property  should  bear  the  principal  burden  of  the  taxes. 
The  object  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  railroad  taxation 
was  plainly  to  "  cinch  "  the  railroad,  as  other  provisions 
were  plainly  meant  to  "cinch"  other  forms  of  capital. 
That  these  objects  of  the  constitution  were  never  realized ; 
that  the  constitution  itself  has  been  annulled,  interpreted 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  own  provisions,  by  a  Supreme 
Court  sworn  to  observe  it  as  the  law  of  the  land,  is  well 
known  to  every  observer  of  recent  California  history. 
Property  found  its  own  way  to  protect  itself. 

The  railroad,  struck  at  thus  fiercely,  struck  back  as 
fiercely  at  its  assailants.  When  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization assessed  the  roadbed  and  polling-stock  at  nearly 
double  the  valuation  per  mile  of  any  other  railroad  in  the 
country,  the  Central  Pacific  sought  in  the  federal  courts 
the  protection  it  was  forbidden  to  claim  in  the  courts  of 
the  slate.  The  railroad  won  its  case  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
The  provision  that  railroad  property  should  be  assessed 
in  a  different  manner  from  other  property  was  declared  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  void.  The  state  promptly  appealed 
from  the  decision,  and  the  case  has  not  been  heard  of 
from  that  day  to  this. 

This  victory  in  the  courts  seems  to  have  cooled  the 
wrath  of  the  railroad.  It  was  now  practically  absolved 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  There  was  no  power  com- 
petent to  assess  them,  or  able  to  collect  them  when  as- 
sessed ;  but  the  railroad,  master  for  the  time  of  the  situa- 
tion, experienced  an  apparent  change  of  heart.  Through 
conviction  or  policy  it  professed  itself  willing  to  bear  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Of  the  four  years' 
taxes  then  due,  the  railroad  made  tender  of  the  amounts 
due  for  1880-81-82,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  amount  due 
for  1883,  minus  penalty  and  interest  in  each  case.  The 
Attorney  General,  as  counsel  for  the  state  and  county 
governments,  accepted  both  tenders  and  received  the 
money  therefor. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  the  Controller  to  pose  as  the 
guardian  of  the  people  and  the  protector  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Dunn  improved  the  chance  at  once.  He  refused  to 
receive  the  portion  belonging  to  the  state,  for  the  specious 
reason  that  by  so  doing  he  would  bar  the  state  from  suing 
for  the  unpaid  penalty,  interest  and  balance  of  taxes,  and 
on  the  same  ground  forbade  the  counties  from  receiving 
their  portion.  The  counties  were  wiser  than  Mr.  Dunn, 
and  all  but  three  of  them  accepted  the  money.  San 
Joaquin,  Contra  Costa,  Placer  and  Mr.  Dunn  stood  out 
for  principle  and  anti-monopoly,  determined  to  have 
everything  or  nothing. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  Mr.  Dunn's  action  might  have 
imposed  on  the  voting  and  anti-monopoly  workingman  ; 
but  the  pith  was  immediately  knocked  out  of  his  argu- 
ment by  the  action  of  the  railroad  attorneys.  They  offered 
to  give  a  written  disclaimer  of  intention  to  bar  any  claim 


of  the  state  before  the  courts.  Mr.  Dunn  refused  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  For  want  of  better  reasons  he  repeated 
the  ones  he  had  advanced  before,  backed  by  the  opinion 
of  such  eminent  legal  lights  as  Messrs.  Delmas  and  Billy 
Footc,  and  possibly,  also,  Justice  Dogberry  and  attorneys 
Dodson  &  Fogg.  The  Attorney  General  has  thus  been 
left  for  the  past  eighteen  months  with  nearly  half  a  million 
of  the  state's  money  on  his  hands,  while  the  state  has  been 
borrowing  money  for  its  current  necessities. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  not  acted  for  himself  alone  in  this  matter. 
He  has  acted  the  demagogue,  and  done  it  thoroughly,  but 
he  has  been  aided  and  abetted  in  his  course  by  the  major 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  question  of  the  rail- 
road taxes  was  the  main  subject  before  the  Stockton  con- 
vention. That  body,  remarkable  for  everything  but  com- 
mon sense,  engineered  by  the  massive  brains  of  Messrs. 
Greathouse,  Delmas,  Tarpey  and  Foote,  and  backed  by 
the  purse  of  George  Hearst,  indorsed  the  Controller's 
action,  and  honored  Mr.  Marshall  and  the  men  who  sup- 
ported him  by  formally  expelling  them  from  the  party.  It 
was  plainly  the  opinion  of  the  Democracy  that  its  chance 
of  success  rested  on  its  anti-railroad  professions;  and  it 
was  as  plainly  the  opinion  of  its  leaders  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  railroad  taxes  by  the  state  would  remove  the 
railroad  question  from  politics.  The  railroad  taxes  must 
therefore,  for  a  party  advantage,  be  kept  out  of  the  treas- 
ury, while  the  state  borrowed  money  at  exorbitant  interest. 
The  state  must  pay  the  piper  while  the  Democracy  danced. 
The  voters  of  the  state  were  not  favorably  impressed  with 
this  style  of  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  the  November 
election  showed  a  direct  loss  to  the  party  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  votes. 

A  hint  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  enough  for  even  a  Dem- 
ocrat. But  the  Henley  reception  shows  that  the  Democ- 
racy has  learned  nothing  by  defeat.  A  principal  speaker  of 
the  evening  asserted,  with  shameless  effrontery,  that  "the 
railroad  companies  of  California  have  for  the  last  five 
years  successfully  resisted  the  payment  of  a  single  dollar 
of  revenue  into  the  treasury,  plunging  the  finances  of  the 
state  into  utter  confusion,"  and  was  applauded  to  the 
echo  for  it.  The  Democracy  is  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of 
demagogues  and  witlings,  and  is  paving  the  way  to  its 
own  defeat.  The  people  are  able  to  judge  where  the 
responsibility  rests  for  the  confusion  in  the  finances  of 
the  state,  and  they  will  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  rail- 
road for  the  men  who  have  "resisted  the  payment  of 
revenue  into  the  treasury." 

We  trust  that  the  Chronicle  may  be  successful  in  arous- 
ing a  public  sentiment  that  shall  compel  Controller  Dunn 
to  receive  the  money  that  the  Attorney  General  holds. 
It  is  needed  by  the  state;  its  acceptance  will  prejudice  no 
right  of  collecting  the  amounts  unpaid;  and  the  Con- 
troller will  do  well  to  yield  in  time.  If  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates persist  in  their  present  course  the  next  election  will 
place  them  where  their  opinions  will  possess  only  a 
historical  value. 


THE  ENCAMPMENT. 


For  the  first  time  the  state  militia  of  California  have 
been  assembled  in  a  single  camp.  During  the  past  week 
nearly  two  thousand  of  the  National  Guard  have  been 
having  a  taste  of  camp  life  and  a  share  of  experience  in 
evolutions  in  mass,  that  are  so  necessary  for  practical  sol- 
diering. Anything  that  will  give  efficiency  to  the  militia 
organization  is  worthy  of  trial.  In  a  country  that  has 
practically  no  standing  army,  the  state  must  depend  on  its 
militia  in  time  of  need.  Anything,  therefore,  that  will 
prevent  the  milita  from  breaking  down  just  where  it  did 
in  the  War — at  the  point  it  was  most  needed — may  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  state.  The  California  militia  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  the  usual  faults  of  militia,  but 
it  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  tests  that  have  tried 
some  of  the  eastern  organizations.  The  usual  complaint 
against  militia  troops  has  been  that  they  are  not  steady 
under  fire,  nor  reliable  in  case  of  riot  or  mob  violence. 
In  the  latter  the  militia  has  been  quite  as  likely  to  join  the 
mob  as  to  aid  the  authorities,  and  at  all  times  is  prone  to 
use  blank  cartridges  or  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  rioters. 
The  result  of  such  tactics  is  to  familiarize  the  mob  with 
the  sound  of  musketry,  and  to  lessen  the  fear  and  respect 
it  feels  for  the  troops.  It  was  this  halting  spirit  in  the 
militia  that  brought  on  the  riots  of  1877.  The  virtues  of 
an  opposite  system  were  shown  at  the  same  time  in 
Chicago,  when  the  rioters  held  the  city  in  spite  of  some 
thousands  of  militia,  but  were  at  last  overcome  by  a  hun- 
dred regular  soldiers. 

The  advantage  of  discipline,  and  the  importance  of  at- 
taining it  in  the  militia,  has  been  recognized  by  more  than 
one  state,  but  New  York  has  taken  the  most  practical  I 
steps  to  attain  it.   For  the  past  four  years  that  state  has  I 


made  the  encampment  a  permanent  institution.  The 
state  owns  the  ground  for  the  camp,  and  for  six  weeks  of 
every  year  a  school  of  instruction  is  held  there.  Instead 
of  bringing  divisions  or  brigades  together,  single  regiments 
were  put  in  camp  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  were  placed 
under  strict  regimental  discipline.  The  effect  has  been 
excellent,  and  the  camp  will  probably  be  enlarged.  A 
plan  that  has  been  so  successful  in  New  York  is  worthy 
of  a  trial  in  California,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  tested.  For 
the  present  we  believe  that  the  division  encampment  at 
Santa  Cruz  will  do  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
troops.  The  hearty  rivalry  of  company  with  company 
will  stimulate  the  pride  of  our  citizen-soldiers  to  become 
proficient  in  at  least  the  manual  and  the  ordinary  evolu- 
tions. 


THE  STATE  MINING  BUREAU. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  San  Francisco  gentlemen  of 
scientific  tastes  organized  a  State  Geological  Society, 
designing  to  gather  together  a  collection  of  mineral  speci- 
mens and  donate  it  to  the  state,  whenever  its  proportions 
should  have  reached  such  importance  that  it  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  state  to  accept  it. 
The  work,  which  they  had  anticipated  would  consume 
years,  was  consummated  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
As  soon  as  the  fame  of  the  society  was  bruited  abroad, 
specimens  poured  in  from  every  quarter  and  threatened 
to  inundate  them,  like  the  fairy  porridge.  Having  no 
income  and  no  rooms,  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  hire 
a  warehouse  in  which  to  deposit  their  accumulation  of 
treasure,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  transfer  their 
onerous  burden  to  the  state. 

At  this  juncture  a  friend  of  some  of  the  members,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Wasson,  a  man  of  experience  in  the  mines, 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  determined 
to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  State  Legislature,  creating  a 
permanent  department  of  the  state,  to  be  known  as  the 
Mining  Bureau,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  State  Mineral- 
ogist appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  whose  province 
should  be  to  promote  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state.  The  society,  which  was  composed 
of  non-political  gentlemen,  disapproved  of  the  move- 
ment, and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  discourage 
the  undertaking.  But  Mr.  Wasson  persevered  in  the 
face  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  the  last  hour  of  the  session 
the  bill  received  the  Governor's  signature  and  became  a 
law. 

The  object  of  the  Mining  Bureau  is  twofold — to  build 
up  a  free  State  Museum,  and  to  develop  the  state's  mineral 
resources.  In  the  latter  province  it  stands  ever  ready  to 
diffuse  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  mineral  deposits  of 
the  state,  to  make  free  assays  of  specimens,  to  furnish 
advice  and  information  to  all  respectable  applicants.  It 
is  an  educator  in  the  community,  and  its  open  text-book, 
in  the  shape  of  the  State  Museum,  lies  ever  outspread 
before  the  eyes  of  visitors,  from  which  he  who  desires 
may  acquire  wide  and  practical  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  various  mineral  features  of  the  state. 

No  institution  in  the  state  has  ever  made  such  rapid 
forward  strides.  The  growth  of  the  museum  has  been 
unprecedented,  owing  partly  to  the  free-hearted  charac- 
ter of  the  men  engaged  in  mining  pursuits  throughout  the 
states,  and  partly  to  the  activity  of  the  prospectors  who 
swarm  the  mountain  districts.  Eastern  institutions  and 
museums  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  placed  in  corres- 
pondence, and  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  specimens 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  Mining  Bureau  has  suffered  many  trials  and  dis- 
couragements. Equipped  with  an  insufficient  income,  a 
singular  provision  of  the  bill  creating  it  made  it  directly 
directly  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  stock-gambling — 
the  very  evil  it  was  especially  designed  to  reduce.  For 
five  years  its  entire  management  devolved  upon  one  man 
— a  modest  and  unwilling  autocrat,  who  nevertheless  con- 
ducted the  institution  so  ably  that  it  grew  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  one-man  power,  and  the  last  Legislature 
was  constrained  to  yield  to  his  repeated  appeals  for 
relief,  and  place  the  financial  management  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  prominent  business 
men.  Its  real  life  and  most  substantial  growth  date 
from  this  hour. 

Already  the  museum  contains  valuable  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  minerals,  ores,  rocks  and  fosssils,  twelve 
thousand  in  number,  carefully  arranged  and  classified. 
It  inc  ludes  valuable  remains  of  pre-historic  races  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  Indian  curiosities  and  speci- 
mens of  the  handiwork  of  the  dwellers  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  seas;  it  comprises  two  magnificent  aerolites,  a  con- 
siderable exhibit  of  land  and  sea  shells,  numerous  stuffed 
animals,  an  extensive  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  cases  of 
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corals  and  ,gems,  many  examples  of  home  industries  in 
the  form  of  pottery  manufactured  from  native  clays,  mod- 
els of  mines  and  mining  tools,  a  large  representation  of 
native  and  foreign  woods,  and  a  large  collection  of  maps. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  valuable  library,  containing  about 
eight  hundred  printed  volumes  and  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand pamphlets  and  reports,  constituting  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  collections  of  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mineralogy  and  kindred  topics  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  facilities  for  increasing  this  library  are  espe- 
cially fine,  as  the  Bureau  has  the  good  will  of  scien- 
tific associations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  enrolled 
upon  their  exchange  lists. 

The  Bureau  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  change. 
Its  present  quarters,  at  212  Sutter  street,  have  long  been 
insufficient  for  its  needs,  and  the  upper  story  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  story  of  the  new  Pioneers'  building,  on 
Fourth  street,  have  been  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
process  of  packing  and  making  ready  for  removal  will 
soon  begin. 

At  the  full  tide  of  its  growth  and  prosperity  the  institu- 
tion meets  a  humiliating  check.  Having  secured  a  beau- 
tiful and  spacious  exhibition  room,  with  innumerable 
elegant  specimens,  and  every  requisite  but  one  for  making 
a  superb  display,  they  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase cases.  Having  utilized  all  their  available  room, 
they  find  that  the  surplus  specimens  require  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  more  glass  cases. 

The  Mining  Bureau  has  always  had  one  steadfast  friend 
to  whom  it  has  looked  in  former  emergencies.  Mr. 
Jacob  Z.  Davis  has  given  it  his  stanch  and  liberal  support, 
placing  costly  and  elegant  collections  of  antiquities,  of 
jewels,  and  of  minerals,  on  perpetual  loan.  He  has  pre- 
sented it  with  a  case  of  beautiful  corals,  with  extensive 
collections  of  stuffed  birds,  with  countless  curios,  with  a 
genuine  gorilla,  and  stuffed  animals  galore.  He  has  even 
in  former  times  put  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket  and  paid 
for  cases,  rather  than  have  choice  arrays  of  minerals  de- 
nied the  light;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  he, were 
appealed  to  in  the  present  case  he  would  submissively 
put  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  generous  check. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  should  submit  to  no  such 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a  private  individual  assuming  the 
burden  of  obligations  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
meet.  The  museum  is  in  no  sense  a  private  enterprise, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  public,  and  the  public  reaps  its  ad- 
vantages. 

The  people  of  Paris  in  making  their  city  beautiful  made 
it  rich.  From  all  parts  of  the  earth  travelers  turn  to 
Paris,  because  there  they  find  something  to  see,.  Here  in 
San  Francisco  we  have  nothing  but  climate  to  offer  to  the 
tourist,  and  even  this  attraction,  exhausted  by  long  ser- 
vice, is  growing  fitful  and  unreliable.  If  we  make  our 
city  attractive,  tourists  will  remain,  and  our  people  can 
take  no  more  practical  step  toward  securing  such  a  result, 
nor  can  they  make  any  more  sensible  investment,  than  by 
offering  every  reasonable  encouragement  to  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Mining  Bureau. 


THE  NORTHERN  FREIGHT  ROUTE. 

The  news  that  the  train  bearing  the  first  shipment  of 
tea  over  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  made  the  trip 
from  Tacoma  to  New  York  in  eight  days  and  four  hours, 
is  of  more  than  passing  importance.  No  freight  train  has 
hitherto  made  the  trip  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  that  time, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tea  train  has  been  pushed  through 
at  such  high  speed  shows  that  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  to  wrest  the  China  trade  from  San  Francisco.  The 
danger  to  our  trade  is  not  imaginary.  The  northern 
line  from  Yokohama  to  New  York  is  shorter  by  several 
hundred  miles  than  the  line  through  San  Francisco.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  northern  route  are  such  as  may  be 
overcome  by  energy,  intelligence  and  capital. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  our  merchants  must  all  pull 
together,  and  everything  depends  on  their  energy  and 
enterprise.  The  trade  of  a  city  is  made  as  much  by  its 
merchants  as  by  its  natural  advantages.  It  was  enterprise 
that  determined  the  growth  of  Chicago  in  its  marshes, 
when  the  natural  advantages  lay  in  other  directions ;  and 
enterprise  is  the  one  thing  that  can  save  the  trade  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  time  we  looked  matters  squarely  in  the  face.  We 
have  depended  entirely  on  our  natural  advantages,  and 
forgotten  that  brains  were  needed  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  We  have  flattered  ourselves  that  San  Francisco 
was  the  only  port  on  the  western  coast,  and  that  the  trade 
of  the  coast  was  ours  by  right.  We  have  had  a  rude 
awakening.  The  completion  of  the  northern  and  southern 
transcontinental  lines  has  cut  off  half  the  trade  of  the 
city,  and  a  good  slice  of  the  remainder  is  in  serious 


danger.  Our  merchants  stood  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  while  the  trade  of  the  south  and  the  north  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  enterprise  of  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  Are  they  going  to  see  the  China  trade  lost  in 
the  same  way? 

The  advantages  of  an  established  line  of  transportation, 
of  a  system  of  facilities  for  handling  the  goods,  and  of 
priority^  all  belong  to  us.  If  our  merchants  show  half  the 
enterprise  of  their  brethren  of  Chicago  they  can  hold  the 
trade  in  spite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  If 
they  de|>end  on  anything  beside  themselves  they  are  likely 
to  see  the  China  trade  go  where  the  Arizona  trade  and  the  | 
Oregon  trade  have  already  gone.  Our  merchants  are 
already  famous  for  their  lack  of  the  union  that  brings 
strength.  It  is  high  time  they  should  understand  that  the 
pros|>erity  of  one  intimately  concerns  the  prosperity  of  all. 
They  should  remember  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
arrows;  a  child  could  snap  them  one  by  one,  but  a  strong 
man  could  not  break  them  as  long  as  they  held  together. 


DEBRIS  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  news  that  the  Sacramento  river  has  shoaled  so  that 
navigation  must  stop  in  a  few  days  is  a  practical  answer  to 
the  arguments  for  taking  the  injunctions  off  the  hydraulic 
mines.  The  mines  may  be  valuable  to  the  state,  but  they 
can  not  compare  in  importance  with  the  only  means  of 
cheap  communication  with  the  interior.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  injunction  does  not  enjoin,  and  that  the 
hydraulic  mines  are  still  pouring  their  debris  into  the 
rivers.  The  question  will  concern  San  Francisco  just 
as  much  as  it  now  concerns  Sacramento.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  bay  will  be  as  useless  as  the  river  if 
the  deluge  of  mud  can  not  be  stopped — when  the  deep 
draught  steamers  that  used  to  anchor  at  Sacramento  will 
run  aground  in  San  Francisco  bay.  San  Pablo  and  Suisun 
bays  have  already  been  seriously  affected,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  San  Francisco  bay  should  escape. 

The  danger  is  not  immediate,  but  it  is  no  less  real.  The 
causes  are  now  in  operation,  and  now  is  the  time  to  apply 
the  remedy.  The  causes  are  plainly  the  continuance  of 
hydraulic  mining  where  the  debris  from  the  mines  flows 
into  the  river.  The  remedy  is  to  stop  the  work,  and  see 
that  it  remains  stopped.  But  San  Francisco  has  a  more 
immediate  interest  in  sustaining  the  mining  injunctions. 
The  Sacramento  trade  is  of  some  importance  to  this  city, 
and  has  been  increased  by  ease  of  transportation.  The 
closing  of  the  river  means  the  end  of  cheap  freights.  A 
rise  in  freights  means  a  diminished  trade,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco has  had  its  fill  of  that  kind  of  medicine.  If  the 
river  were  freely  open  as  it  once  was  to  Sacramento  and 
Marysville,  it  would  be  of  first  importance  to  the  city  and 
the  state.  The  river  may  not  be  ruined  entirely,  but  it  is 
impossible,  to  do  anything  to  improve  its  condition  while 
more  debris  is  run  into  it  daily  than  all  the  dredgers  could 
handle  in  a  month. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  procure  any  reliable 
account  of  the  operation  of  hydraulic  mines.  Any  man 
suspected  in  the  mining  counties  of  being  a  spy  carries 
his  life  in  his  hand.  This  fact  alone  is  good  evidence 
that  the  mines  are  being  operated  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Men  who  are  carrying  on  their  business  lawfully  are  not 
afraid  of  spies  or  informers,  and  do  not  have  to  induce 
strangers  to  leave  the  country  by  the  potent  argument  of 
a  shot-gun.  The  amount  of  sediment  that  is  brought 
down  the  river  after  the  long  injunction  likewise  precludes 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  remains  of  former  mining.  It  is 
certain  that  the  hydraulic  mines  arc  being  worked  unlaw- 
fully, and  their  debris  is  dumped  into  the  river.  It  is 
time  that  the  law  were  strictly  enforced,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be,  if  it  takes  the  whole  power  of  the  government  to 
do  it. 


Engineer  Menocal's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  be  sorry  reading  for  the  holders  of  Panama  canal 
stock.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  French  engineers 
who  scornfully  discredited  the  American  surveys  in  the 
Interoccanic  Canal  Congress,  will  now  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  American  engineers  have  some  claim  to  their 
title.  The  American  reports  to  the  congress  showed  that 
the  Panama  line  was  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  of 
the  available  routes.  Hut  the  French  engineers  under 
De  Lesscps,  after  a  hasty  survey,  decided  that  a  single 
cut  across  the  isthmus  was  practicable,  and  estimated  its 
cost  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars— a  fraction 
of  the  American  estimates.  The  Americans  were  elbowed 
out  of  the  congress,  and  the  French  plans  and  estimates 
were  adopted.  The  company  has  now  spent  one  hundred 
milhon  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  excavation  already 
done  is  scarcely  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  To 
complete  the  excavation  alone,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 


five  million  dollars  additional  will  be  required.  This  does 
not  include  the  subsidiary  but  necessary  works.  The 
Chagres  river  must  be  restrained,  and  measures  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  walls  of  the  cut  from  caving ;  and  these 
objects  can  not  be  accomplished  for  the  original  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work.  We  arc  not  likely  to  see 
the  o|K-ning  of  the  canal  in  the  present  generation. 


The  trial  of  Prindle  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Buck  ended 
in  the  customary  defeat  of  justice.  The  jury  stood  nine 
for  acquittal  to  three  for  conviction.  The  jury  were  evi- 
dently too  much  overcome  by  the  stench  of  the  trial  to 
pay  much  attention  to  cither  the  law  or  the  facts.  A  case 
of  temporary  emotional  insanity  that  takes  a  month 
to  get  worked  up  to  the  point  of  shooting  an  unarmed 
man,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  deliberation  to  be 
an  excuse  for  murder.  We  trust  that  when  the  case  comes 
to  trial  again  the  court  will  be  held  with  closed  doors. 
The  evident  tenderness  of  an  Oakland  jury  for  murderers 
has  resulted  in  another  cowardly  assassination  this  week. 
The  assassin  was  arrested,  and  in  due  time  will  have  the 
farce  of  a  trial  before  he  is  turned  out  on  the  public  again. 
It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
so  prompt  in  their  duty,  as  the  people  seemed  to  have  a 
lively  idea  of  lynching  him.  We  suggest  that  the  next 
Legislature  repeal  the  laws  against  murder,  and  leave  the 
people  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  We  should 
then  hear  occasionally  of  a  murderer  being  hung. 


A  morning  journal  commends  the  tendency  of  Cali- 
fornia towns  to  run  into  debt  as  a  sign  of  enterprise.  Los 
Angeles,  Alameda  and  Fresno  have  lately  authorized 
bonds  that  aggregate  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  may  be  urgent  needs  that  justify 
these  particular  expenditures,  but  the  general  principle 
that  a  town  is  justified  in  running  into  debt  for  the  sake 
of  "improvements"  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Debt  is 
just  as  bad  for  a  town  or  county  as  for  an  indiv  idual.  If 
a  town  needs  improvement,  let  it  be  made,  and  let  the 
money  for  it  be  raised  by  a  direct  tax.  Anything  done 
with  borrowed  money  will  ultimately  cost  double  the 
amount  paid  for  it.  A  debt  is  the  most  expensive  "im- 
provement" a  town  can  have.  "  Pay  as  you  go"  is  a 
sound  rule,  and  the  neglect  of  it  has  piled  up  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  municipal  debt  in  this  country  in  fifteen 
years.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  state  that  the  constitution 
forbids  the  issuance  of  bonds  that  are  not  authorized  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


Senator  Edmunds,  who  has  just  returned  from  England, 
is  reported  as  saying  that  the  business  depression  in  that 
country  would  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  English 
free  trade  policy.  Senator  Edmunds  is  probably  misre- 
ported.  The  only  English  industry  that  could  be  "  pro- 
tected" by  law  is  that  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  in 
the  British  Islands  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  England 
is  a  trading,  and  not  a  producing  nation.  A  tax  levied  on 
imports  or  exports  will  decrease  foreign  trade  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  foreign  trade  is  the  support 
of  English  prosperity.  A  country  whose  domestic  trade 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  trade  with  other  nations 
has  strong  reasons  for  "  protecting  "  the  one  by  destroying 
the  other.  The  United  States  is  in  that  position,  but 
England  is  not.  


Attorney  General  Marshall  has  so  far  recovered  his 
reason  in  the  case  of  Judge  Clough  as  to  apply  for  a 
commission  to  determine  whether  the  unfortunate  Judge 
is  insane  or  not.  If  a  commission  should  decide  that  he 
is  insane,  the  Attorney  General  will  then  bury  the  case  in 
one  or  more  of  the  courts,  where  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  decision  will  be  reached  before  Judge  Clough's  term 
expires.  The  application  for  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  has  been  continued  in  Judge  Sullivan's  court 
from  day  to  day,  and  has  now  been  postponed  for  a  week, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  We  congrat- 
ulate the  court  and  Mr.  Marshall  on  their  success  in 
finding  "  how  not  to  do  it." 


"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  almost  tired  to  death. 
I've  heard  so  much  opera  this  winter  that  I  can  hardly 
bear  to  hear  a  bird  sing.  And  plays!  Good  Gracious !  I 
have  been  completely  surfeited,  and  the  theater  has  been 
actually  hateful  to  me;  yes,  actually  hateful  to  me."  In 
the  pause  which  followed  these  remarks  a  quiet-looking 
young  lady  in  the  corner  was  heard  to  remark,  "  What  an 
advantage  it  is  to  have  a  husband  who  owns  a  bill-board." 


A  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Nachtigal  will  be  erected 
at  Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


Father  Tom  Burke,  the  eloquent  Dominican,  has  ex- 
pended some  of  his  grandest  rhetoric  in  eulogizing  the 
selection  of  a  harp  for  the  arms  of  the  Land  of  the  Sham- 
rock. Father  Ryan,  in  his  ringing  and  fiery  lyric,  has 
apostrophized  Erin's  (lag  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
words — 

"  Lift  it  up,  wave  it  high ! 

'Tis  as  bright  as  of  old; 
Not  a  stain  on  its  green, 

Nor  a  blot  on  its  gold." 

And  again — 

"Lift  it  up,  lift  it  up— the  old  banner  of  green! 
The  blood  of  its  sons  has  but  brightened  its  sheen." 

And  still  more  fiercely — 

"And  we'll  swear  by  the  blood  that  our  heroes  have  shed. 
That  we'll  set  up  the  green,  and  we'll  tear  down  the  red." 

Now  I  have  made  a  dreadful  discovery.  Let  me  break 
it  gently  to  those  of  Celtic  proclivities.  Oh,  fiery  un- 
tamed Gales,  descendants,  it  may,  be  of  kings  and  chief- 
tains of  ancient  Erin!  learn  that, examined  by  the  prosaic 
light  of  fact,  our  most  cherished  illusions,  our  most  poetic 
legends,  myths,  fade  or  are  explained  away.  And  now 
being  sufficiently  prepared,  learn  the  dread  truth.  Unfor- 
tunately, then,  for  your  national  instincts  and  the  patriotic 
bards  who  kindled  those  poetic  fires  within  your  breasts, 
learn  that  the  color  of  your  national  banner  is  not  green, 
and  the  arms  of  your  cherished  Innsfail  are  not  represented 
by  a  harp.  I  fear  I  will  be  obliged  to  add  insult  by 
informing  you  further  that  the  former  should  be  blue  or 
orange,  and  might  be  red,  and  the  latter  three  crowns. 
At  any  rate,  the  national  color  could  never  properly  be 
green,  nor  the  national  insignia  a  harp;  and  in  this  asser- 
tion I  am  borne  out  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  Ulster 
King-at-Arms,  and  the  ultimate  resort  and  highest  author- 
ity living  on  all  questions  connected  with  Celtic  genealo- 
gies and  Hibernian  heraldry.  According  to  Sir  Bernard, 
before  the  advent  of  the  English  there  was  no  recog- 
nized national  standard,  color  or  insignia.  They  were 
continually  changing  according  to  the  color  of  the  chief 
who  was  elected  Ardrigh  or  High  King  of  Erin.  Every- 
thing would  indicate  that  Brian  Boru's  banner  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  was  red.  Most  assuredly  the  popular 
colors  in  those  days  were  crimson,  orange  and  blue. 
O'Neill  did  not  use  green,  nor  O'Donnell,  nor  McCarthy, 
nor  O'Rourke,  nor  MacMurrough,  nor  O'Brien,  nor 
O'Mclaughlin;  and  these  were  the  great  septs  or  clans 
from  whose  chiefs  the  sovereign  kings  ot  Ireland  were  se- 
lected. From  the  advent  of  Strongbow  the  field  of  the 
national  arms,  and  consequently  the  national  color,  has 
been  blue.  Azure,  three  crowns  or,  was  the  coat  of  arms 
granted  by  Richard  II  to  his  favorite  Robert  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  when  he  created  him  Duke  of  Ireland 
and  gave  him  the  armorial  insignia  of  that  country  to  be 
em  blazoned  on  his  shield.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  that  coat  of  arms  was  the  national  bearing  of  Ireland 
during  the  Plantaganet  era.  The  three  crowns  were  relin- 
quished for  the  harp  in  the  arms  of  Ireland  by  Henry  VIII, 
and  the  gold  harp  on  a  blue  ground  has  been,  since  the  time 
of  James  I,  quartered  for  Ireland  in  the  imperial  arms.  It 
is  thus  shown  that  azure,  and  azure  only,  has  been  the 
color  of  Ireland  since  the  English  conquest;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  antecedently  green  was  not  much  in 
vogue  with  the  great  Celtic  houses  from  which  the  kings 
of  Ireland  were  chosen.  At  the  creation  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Patrick,  an  order  specially  instituted  as  a  compliment 
to  the  nationality  of  Ireland  just  after  '82  and  the  volun- 
teers, when  it  was  the  object  of  the  king  to  gratity  the 
national  sensibility  of  Ireland,  the  color  selected  for  the 
Knights  was  blue ;  the  royal  Irish  regiments  have  their  fac- 
ings generally  blue,  and  never  green,  and  the  uniform  of  the 
Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  France  was  red.  About  sev- 
enty years  ago,  when  the  peerage  of  Bantry  was  created, 
one  of  the  supporters  granted  to  the  armorial  coat  was  a 
female  figure  representing  Ireland — namely,  a  lady  robed 
in  blue,  wearing  an  ancient  crown,  and  standing  in  front 
of  a  harp. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  invective  liberally  poured 
upon  the  unfortunate  red,  and  the  extravagant  hyperbole 
lavished  on  the  green  by  the  redoubtable  poet-laureate  of 
the  Celto-Americans,  Mr.  Collins,  we  may  fairly  deduce 
from  the  premises  that  the  poor  Milesians  are  utterly  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  green  is  their  natural  hue,  or 
that  they  possess  any  distinctive  color  whatever.  If  they  de- 
sire a  banner  for  the  Island  of  Saints,  they  should  logically 
select  from  the  much  vituperated  English  red,  the  equally 
hateful  Protestant  orange,  or  the  execrated  color  of  loyal- 
ists, true  blue.  So  much  for  the  legendary  lore  of  a 
nation. 


"  General  Wolseley  has  been  made  a  viscount,"  writes 
the  brilliant  genius  who  occupies  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Call.  "  Precisely  what  he  was,"  he  continues,  "  be- 
fore he  was  made  a  viscount  is  not  known  in  this  benighted 
country."  At  this  point  I  must  raise  an  exception.  I 
must  protest  against  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  considered  benighted,  or  its  inhabitants  being 
branded  universally  with  ignorance  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
actual  rank.  Speak  for  thyself,  O  Scribe!  "He  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Lord  Wolseley,  but  the  title  Lord 


does  not  carry  any  distinctive  rank.  It  is  given  indiscrim- 
inately," our  friend  proceeds,  "  to  the  minor  branches  of 
a  noble  family,  and  does  not  accurately  designate  their 
actual  rank."  Now,  overlooking  the  weird  mystery  and 
ambiguity  wrapped  up  in  the  words  "  minor  branches,"  let 
us  come  to  the  ludicrous  point  of  the  editorial.  Every 
one  knows  the  distinction  between  Lord,  the  generic  title 
applied  colloquially  to  all  members  of  the  peerage — from 
a  baron,  the  lowest  rank,  to  a  marquis,  with  the  exception 
of  a  duke — and  the  ordinary  courtesy  title  given,  coupled 
with  the  Christian  name  ( e.  g.  Lord  Alfred  Loftus),  to  the 
younger  sons  of  dukes,  marquises  and  earls.  The  latter 
title  is  of  course  merely  one  of  courtesy,  and  has  no  dis- 
tinctive legal  value,  the  peer's  son  being  merely  a  com- 
moner in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Even  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke,  marquis  or  earl,  who  is  generally  relatively  a  mar- 
quis or  viscount — taking  the  father's  second  title,  if  he  has 
one — has  no  recognized  rank  until  he  succeeds  to  his 
father's  peerage  on  the  latter's  demise. 

Again,  the  lowest  members  of  the  English  peerage  are 
never  addressed  or  described  as  baron ;  they  are  always 
known  as  Lord  - — -.  The  genuine  title  lord,  common 
in  its  colloquial  application  to  all  peers  except  dukes,  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  general  designation  of 
barons.  To  confuse  the  courtesy  title  with  the  genuine 
address  is  absurd.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  what 
our  brilliant  critic  has  done.  Lord  Wolseley  had  a  dis- 
tinctive rank  before  he  was  created  viscount.  He  was  a 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wolseley,  of  Tel-el-Ke- 
bir,  I  think,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Any 
average  American  who  possesses  an  ordinary  knowledge 
of  current  information  would  never  have  made  such  a 
blunder.  It  is  specially  inexcusable  in  one  who  could 
easily  avail  himself  of  such  works  of  reference  as  Men  of 
the  Times,  A  British  Peerage,  or  a  biographical  dictionary, 
to  set  such  doubts  at  rest. 


A  French  journal  suggests  as  an  appropriate  adaptation 
of  the  present  title  of  the  journalistic  champion  of  English 
purity,  Pas  Mai  Gazette. 


"  Please  state  the  nationality  of  Signor  Nicolini,  the 
great  tenor  singer,"  wrote  a  correspondent  to  the  Call, 
several  months  ago.  The  answer  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  April  12th:  "He  is  an  Englishman.  His  right  name 
is  Nichols."  Now,  notwithstanding  the  learned  authority 
of  that  hoary  and  venerable  family  journal,  we  venture  to 
contradict  this  statement.  Nicolini  is  no  more  an  En- 
glishman than  Mr.  Pickering  or  Mr.  Fitch — in  fact,  not  as 
much.  Unfortunately  for  the  Call,  Nicolini  is  a  French- 
man ;  his  genuine  name  is  Nicolas,  and  he  was  born  in 
and  hails  from  Touraine.  The  common  belief  or  report 
that  he  is  English  is  known  by  any  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  operatic  news  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  It 
is,  oi  course,  generally  known  that  Patti  has  exchanged 
the  title  of  Marchioness  of  Caux  for  the  simpler  one  of 
Madame  Nicolini. 

His  parents,  according  to  the  Tndependance  Beige,  kept 
a  hotel,  first  at  St.  Malo  and  afterward  at  the  fashionable 
watering  place  at  Dinard,  and  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune.    Nicolas  pere  is  now  dead. 


If  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  some  American 
journalists  we  are  in  such  a  benighted  condition,  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Call  tells  us,  here  in  California  that  we  are  actu- 
ally ignorant  of  our  own  local  politics.  The  Courier  des 
Etats-Unis,  however,  can  supply  us  with  the  information 
which  we  lack  on  Pacific  coast  matters.  According  to 
this  reliable  journal,  "  the  Socialists  here  are  divided  into 
two  factions,  le  faction  de  Kearney,  et  le  faction  de  O'Don- 
nell. O'Donnell,  who  is  a  great  orator,  is  the  actual  High 
Sheriff  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  commonly  called  the 
Wild  O'Donnell,  on  account  of  his  irrepressible  passions. 
They  say  that  he  is  a  little  wrong  in  the  head,  and  that 
the  District  Attorney  is  preparing  an  indictment  before 
the  grand  jury,  denouncing  him  as  incapable  of  fulfilling 
his  functions."  The  above  will  be  news  for  the  Wild 
O'Donnell. 


Here  is  the  latest  dude  story : 

"Aw,  Cholly!    Bah  Jove!  do  you  know  what  I've  got? 

I've  got  a — I've          Now  what  is  it  I've  got?    Dem  me  if 

I  haven't  forgotten  it !  The  blawsted  thing  slipt  out  of 
my  head,  Bah  Garge." 

Cholly  suggested  many  things,  all  of  which  were 
plaintively  negatived. 

"Ah,  baw  Jove  !  Now  I've  got  it!  "and  a  ray  of  super- 
nal intelligence  illumined  the  aristocratically  narrow  fore- 
head ot  Cholly's  interlocutor. 

"  I've  got  it.  It's  a  lovely  silver  dog-collar,  bah  Jove! 
and  Cholly,  I  think — aw — I'll  buy  a  dog  for  it.  Dem'd  if 
I  won't." 


Singular,  is  it  not,  that  nearly  all  the  great  gold  discov- 
erers of  the  world  have  been  wonderfully  unlucky  them- 
selves. After  opening  the  way  to  affluence  to  thousands, 
they  have  generally  drifted  into  poverty  and  obscurity. 
The  history  of  Edward  Hargraves,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Australian  gold  fields,  is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  poor 
Marshall,  the  Californian.  Only  quite  recently  Har- 
graves was  applying  to  the  various  Legislatures  of  the 
Australian  colonies  for  relief.  New  South  Wales,  how- 
ever, had  behaved  more  generously  to  Hargraves  than 


our  state  to  Marshall.  The  former  received  as  the  price 
of  his  discovery  a  douceur  of  10,000/.  from  the  Colonial 
government,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.    He  did  not,  however,  realize  his  proud 

hopes. 

"This,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  guide,  grandiloquently, 
when  he  made  the  great  discovery,  "  is  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales.  I  shall  be  a  baronet ; 
you  will  be  knighted;  and  my  old  horse  will  be  stuffed, 
put  into  a  glass  case,  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum." 
Hargraves  was  impractical,  however.  He  resigned  his 
colonial  appointment  and  left  for  England,  where  he 
lost  all  his  money  in  unlucky  speculations. 


The  earliest  gold  discoverer  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  is  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  who  discovered  and 
worked  the  mines  of  Mount  Pangcea,  in  Thrace,  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  These  mines  after- 
ward proved  to  be  so  rich  it  was  the  popular  belief 
that  as  fast  as  the  gold  was  removed  from  the  soil  it  sprang 
up  again.  The  next  discovery  of  gold  of  which  we  have 
any  mention  was  also  made  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  the 
isles  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  also  penetrated  the 
Andalusian  forests  and  discovered  gold  in  Spain — even 
urging  their  frail  barks  to  the  shores  of  England,  where 
they  procured  the  precious  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  tin 
amalgam,  from  the  natives  of  Cornwall.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  gold  of  ancient  times  was  found  among  the 
Scythians  in  the  sands  of  rivers;  in  the  Tagus  in  Spain, 
the  Po  in  Italy,  the  Pactolus  in  Asia,  and  the  Ganges  in 
India. 

Passing  over  fifteen  centuries,  Columbus  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  next  great  gold-discoverer.  On  coming  to 
the  island  of  Cuba  he  found  stones  streaked  with  veins  of 
gold  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  It  was  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola  (the  modern  Hayti),  however,  that  he  made  his 
greatest  find.  There,  in  the  center  of  the  island,  he  dis- 
covered the  rich  mines  of  Cibiao,  a  district  so  rich  that 
the  sands  of  the  mountain  streams  glittered  with  particles 
of  gold.  Large  specimens  of  virgin  ore  were  picked  up 
from  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  and  in  one  of  the  brooks 
was  found  a  mass  of  crude  gold  weighing  nine  ounces.  The 
next  discovery,  in  1406,  was  made  by  Manuel  Diez,  a 
young  Spaniard,  who  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
far  richer  mines  of  Hayna,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hispaniola 
amounted  to  about  $2,^00,000  in  our  money.  Pizarro 
was  the  next  great  gold-finder.  Then  after  an  interval  of 
over  three  centuries,  in  1848,  came  Marshall's  discovery, 
which  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  Hargrave's  discovery  in* 
New  South  Wales,  in  April,  185 1.  Then  six  weeks  later 
came  the  still  more  astonishing  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  at  Ballarat  and  Mount  Alexander, 
which  threw  the  New  South  Wales  discoveries  entirely  in 
the  shade.  In  1852,  a  year  after  gold  was  discovered  in 
Australia,' it  was  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1861  that  the  great  rush  commenced  to 
Gabriel's  Gully  and  the  famous  Otago  gold  fields. 
Finally,  in  1864,  the  rich  district  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  South  Island  was  discovered,  and  the  diggings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hokitika  river  became  famous. 


The  Boston  Conimonwealth,  commenting  upon  the 
young  girl  in  the  Harvard  Annex,  whose  triumph  in  the 
recent  examination  leaves  her  an  uncrowned  victor,  says : 

According  to  the  reports  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  which  are 
probably  in  accordance  with  facts,  we  find  that  a  certain  Miss 
mown  leads  the  Harvard  graduates  this  year  in  the  classics,  her 
examination  papers  showing  greater  proficiency  in  Greek  and 
Latin  than  those  of  any  of  the  young  men.  Now,  considering 
the  fact  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  regarded  as  live  issues  at  Har- 
vard University,  however  dead  they  may  seem  to  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  certainly  a  little  unfair  that  this  victor  in  the  race  for 
classical  honors  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  the  crown.  Pal- 
mam  qui  meruit  ferat  we  believe  is  good  Latin  and  we  know  is 
good  sense;  but  yet  here  are  Number  Two,  Number  Three,  and  so 
on,  proudly  bearing  off  the  prizes,  while  the  victor  stands  meekly 
on  one  side,  uncrowned  and  unrecognized.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts 
she  may  not  be,  at  least  by  Harvard's  creation.  Yet  to  receive 
that  honor  at  Harvard's  hands  would  gratify  the  maiden,  as  it 
gratifies  the  youth,  and  to  deny  her  because  she  is  a  maiden  and 
not  a  youth,  is  a  cruel  wrong  and  shame.  But  let  her  be  com- 
forted; there  is  a  to-morrow  after  to-day;  she  will  have  her  de- 
gree yet.  Or,  if  she  should  die  before  the  good  time  comes,  she 
will  not  then  have  won  the  race  in  vain,  for  "the  reward  of  work 
well  done  is  work  well  done."  Of  her  true  reward,  therefore, 
she  can  not  be  defrauded ;  it  is  now  in  her  hands.  Moreover,  in 
compensation  for  the  honor  of  which  she  is  deprived,  she  has  the 
consciousness  that  she  has  contributed,  more  effectually  than  she 
could  have  done  in  any  other  way,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  man  and  woman  shall  stand  side  by  side,  in  the  college 
and  in  the  world,  each  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  other's  right, 
and  neither  willing  to  accept  a  good  of  which  the  other  is  de- 
prived.   


A  (political)  party  is  not  a  church  or  a  religious  organi- 
zation of  any  kind,  charged  with  the  custody  of  a  body  of 
truth.  It  is  an  instrument  created  every  now  and  then 
by  free  peoples,  for  meeting  what  seems  to  be  the  wants  of 
time  with  appropriate  legislation.  It  has  no  more  claim 
than  a  horse  ana  buggy  on  anybody's  reverence  for  other 
things  than  its  utility. — Neiv  York  Nation. 


Messrs.  H.  H.  Richardson's  Law  School  Building  at 
Harvard  furnishes  the  eighteen  folio  plates  of  the  first  of 
a  series  of  "  Monographs  of  American  Architecture," 
originally  projected  by  the  late  firm  of  James  R.  Osgood 

cS:  Co.   

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  permanent  gallery 
for  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the  organization 
which  gave  no  exhibition  this  year. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  SEVEN. 


CALIFORNIA  WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Away  out  in  the  Western  Addition,  upon  Sacramento 
street,  between  Baker  and  Lyon,  is  a  monument  of 
woman's  kindness  to  woman— the  California  Woman's 
Hospital,  which  is  exclusively  supported  and  managed 
by  prominent  society  ladies  of  our  city.  Over  the  coast 
states  it  is  well  known  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  poor 
broken-down  women. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence when  afflictions  came  to  a  poor  woman,  and  it  was 
rather  expected  of  her  that  she  would  step  down  and 
out,  and  leave  her  place  to  those  who  were  better  able  to 
fill  it.  The  time  for  this  cold-blooded  theory,  however, 
is  passing  away,  and  the  new  theory  is  While  there's 
life  there's  hope  of  health,"  and  by  its  beneficence  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  have  become  hopeless  invalids  have 
been  restored  to  health  and  happiness. 

For  this  purpose  the  hospital  was  founded  some  seven- 
teen years  ago  (in  1868)  by  two  ladies  of  our  city,  who  be- 
gan in  a  very  small  way.  It  grew  gradually  until  a  large 
building  was  rented  on  Howard  and  Twelfth  streets,  and 
the  applications  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  institution. 
A  great  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
monetary  assistance  of  several  of  our  very  wealthy  ladies. 
They  are  much  more  generous  than  the  outside  world 
ever  dreams  of,  and  the  present  building,  with  a  full 
corps  of  efficient  nurses  and  the  finest  medical  and  sur- 
gical attendance,  is  due  to  their  generosity. 

At  the  present  time  improvements  and  enlargements  are 
still  going  on,  so  that  when  finished  it  will  accommodate 
sixty  beds  for  patients,  beside  the  necessary  attendants. 
The  managers,  trustees  and  surgeons  are  as  follows : 

Lady  Managers.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch,  President;  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  Elliott  Condict, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sears,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stadtmuller, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Tracy,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding, 
Mrs.  Temple  Emmet,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Neal,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Ho- 
taling,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Colby,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Ball,  Mrs.  Douglas  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne. 

Trustees.  A.  J.  Ralston,  President;  J.  R.  Bolton,  Vice 
President;  Samuel  O.  Hunt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
J.  M.  McDonald,  A.  McF.  Davis,  P.  B.  Simons,  J.  W. 
Burling,  A.  B.  Forbes,  J.  Elliott  Condict,  R.  B.  Forman, 
A.  Halsey. 

Surgeon-in-Chief .  John  Scott,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Ireland;  House  Surgeon,  Beverly  McMonagle,  M.  D.; 
Assistant  Surgeons,  George  Chismore,  M.  D.,  John  Wag- 
ner, M.  D.,  Charles  E.  Blake,  M.  D.,  J.  H.  Todd,  M.  D. 

Pathologist.    H.  Faulkner,  M.  D. 

Board  of  Consulting  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  R.  Bev- 
erly Cole,  M.  D.,  W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Ben- 
nett, M.  D.,  C.  B.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  O.  O.  Burgess,  M. 
D.,  H.  Ferrer,  M.  D.,  A.  J.  Bowie,  M.  D.,  E.  Dupuy, 
M.  D.,  A.  M.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Clinton  Cushing,  M.  D. 

It  is  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality, 
and  offers  the  comforts  of  a  home  in  addition  to  surgical 
and  medical  treatment.  The  Woman's  Hospital  exists 
as  a  purely  medical  charity,  and  gives  relief  to  two  classes 
of  patients:  1st,  to  those  who  are  destitute  and  unable  to 
pay  anything;  2d,  to  those  whose  means  are  too  limited 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for  private  medical  attendance  at 
home.  t 

The  first  class  receive  all  the  benefits  of  this  hospital, 
including  board  and  nursing,  free  of  charge.  The  second 
class  are  required  to  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  board  (from 
$7  50  to  $12  50  a  week),  while  receiving  medical  attend- 
ance and  nursing  without  charge.  The  Surgeon-in-Chief 
receives  no  remuneration  for  his  services.  Outside  patients 
are  treated  gratuitously  by  the  House  Surgeon  and  Assist- 
ant Surgeons.  For  admission  apply  to  the  Lady  Man- 
agers, the  Matron  at  the  hospital,  or  to  Dr.  Scott,  729 
Sutter  street. 

From  some  reason  or  other  there  has  been  a  constant 
misunderstanding  and  willful  misrepresentation  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Woman's  Hospital  was  established, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  it.  Of  all  the  force 
of  skilled  and  efficient  surgeons  and  physicians  connected 
with  this  institution,  each  one  render's  his  professional  ser- 
vices without  fee  or  reward,  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  only  being  given  to  the  house  surgeon  for 
compounding  the  medicine  used  by  patients,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties.  While  some  individuals  can  not  un- 
derstand the  professional  enthusiam  which  leads  a  doctor 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  for  seventeen  years,  gratis,  to 
a  charity  hospital,  they  must  remember  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  in  England,  many  of  the  finest  physicians  and 
surgeons  being  thus  connected.  Instead  of  a  being  a 
source  of  income,  it  has  frequently  been  the  reverse,  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  become  private  patients  having 
sought  the  benefits  of  the  hospital,  knowing  that  they 
would  receive  the  care  of  skillful  nurses,  as  well  as  the 
finest  surgical  attendance,  for  the  mere  price  board.  On 
account  of  the  injustice  of  this,  the  lady  managers  have 
lately  decided  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  care  of  some  one  of  the  hospital 
staff  besides  paying  for  private  room  and  board,  shall  be 
privileged|to  do  so. 


As  soon  as  the  present  improvements  are  completed, 
there  will  be  eight  beds  in  the  free  ward,  each  representing 
a  cost  to  the  hospital  of  $ 20  a  month,  and  when  serious 
operations  occur  the  amount  will  reach  at  least  $200  a 
month  ex|>ended  on  free  patients.  Many  serious  and 
difficult  cases  have  been  treated  here,  and  the  most 
remarkable  success  has  attended  them. 

The  Matron,  Mrs.  Logan,  a  graduate  of  the  East  Lon- 
don Nursing  Association,  with  nineteen  years  of  practice, 
has  charge  of  a  training  class  in  connection  with  the 
hospital.  The  course  requires  but  one  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  given  a  diploma  certifying  the  recipient's  ability 
as  a  surgical  nurse.    They  are  the  only  students  received. 

There  is  a  different  atmosphere  about  this  hospital  from 
the  ordinary  institution.  Refined  and  even  pretty  young 
women  sit  around  in  reclining  chairs,  each  one  busy  at 
some  kind  of  fancy  work ;  the  piano  pours  forth  sweet 
strains  from  skillful  fingers ;  while  on  the-  porch  outside, 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  green  sward,  the  invalids  are 
rolled  out  in  chairs  to  get  the  morning  sun.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  tenderness  pervading  the  whole  establishment, 
that  speaks  of  a  wholesome  management.  The  Matron 
is  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  her  work,  and  goes  from  room 
to  room,  noting  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  pallor  of 
each  face,  giving  prompt  attention  to  the  sinking  one,  a 
word  of  cheer  to  the  depressed.  The  night  nurse  has 
filled  this  position  for  two  years,  sleeping  when  other  peo- 
ple are  waking,  and  living  with  the  suffering. 

Among  the  patients  is  a  very  young  girl  from  Arizona, 
being  treated  for  the  third  stage  of  hip  disease.  She  has 
the  patient  face  and  bright  eyes  observable  in  those  thus 
afflicted,  and  for  eleven  months  has  been  confined  to  her 
bed  with  a  weight  upon  the  defective  limb.  But  her 
hands  have  not  been  idle,  as  many  a  fancy  shawl  and  bit 
of  edging  show. 

That  there  is  a  kindly  feeling  pervading  the  atmosphere 
is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  restored  patients,  who 
write  frequently  and  gratefully,  telling  of  their  progress, 
the  chief  boast  being  "  I  am  now  able  to  do  my  own 
housework."  I  can  not  resist  including  the  following  let- 
ter, which  comes  from  a  gentleman  of  high  standing, 
whose  wife  was  restored  from  an  apparently  hopeless  de- 
rangement : 

Dear  Mrs.  LOGAN:  I  met  my  dear  wife  on  the  road  last 
Wednesday,  and  brought  her  back  in  triumph  to  our  little  home. 


To  say  that  I  was  delighted  would  not  express  my  feelings.  I  can 
sincerely  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  goodness, 
to  Dr.  Scott  for  his  skill,  and  to  you  for  the  kind  treatment  and 


care  shown  my  wife.    Mrs.  B          is  improving  and  gaining 

strength  every  day,  and  with  a  little  care  will  soon  be  strong. 
She  wishes  me  to  say  that  she  will  write  you  soon.  It  you  are  in 
need  of  rest  or  recreation  at  any  time,  and  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  come  to  New  Mexico,  we  extend  you  a  cordial  and  sin- 
cere invitation  to  visit  us,  assuring  you  that  we  will  make  every 
endeavor  to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one,  as  a  feeble  apprecia- 
tion of  your  kindness.    I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

A         B  . 

The  case  in  question  was  a  remarkable  one  in  surgery, 
and  to  be  restored  to  health  seemed  little  less  than  a 
miracle.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  a  short 
time  six  other  ladies  from  that  part  of  the  country  should 
come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  hospital. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  its  fame  has  gone  abroad,  for  it 
is  much  better  known  to  the  outside  world  than  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  common  with  other  charitable  institutions  carried  on 
by  the  ladies  of  our  city,  it  has  no  secrets,  no  deceptions; 
the  books  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  casual  visitor, 
and  honesty  and  order  and  skill  reign  supreme. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


WASHINGTON'  CHAT. 


With  the  President's  departure  from  Washington  last 
Friday  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  officials  and  would- 
be  officials.  If  anyone  in  Washington  needs  his  month's 
leave  of  absence  it  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  the 
lowest  employe  of  the  government  has  not  worked  harder 
than  he  has  had  to  since  last  March.  Even  these  long 
summer  days  have  been  too  short  to  accomplish  all  he 
had  to  do,  and  often  he  works  far  into  the  night.  It  is 
only  by  a  careful  systematizing  of  his  occupations  that  he 
keeps  up  at  all,  and  life  at  the  White  House  is  a  regu- 
lar routine  from  day  to  day.  However  late  he  may  have 
been  the  night  before,  the  President  is  always  ready  for 
his  nine-o'clock  breakfast.  It  is  said  that  he  has  never 
missed  his  morning  meal  or  been  late  fjor  it  since  he  has 
been  in  the  White  House,  and  that  he  expects  the  same 
regularity  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  goes  from 
breakfast  straight  to  the  work  of  the  day,  and  as  soon  as 
he  has  attended  to  his  correspondence  begins  to  receive 
callers.  How  numerous  these  are  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  for  one  small  consulate,  whose  incumbent 
was  not  to  be  discharged,  there  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred applicants,  all  of  whom,  with  their  backers,  felt 
called  upon  to  see  the  President  |)ersonally.  At  one 
o'clock  he  goes  down  stairs  and  gives  an  audience  to  the 
general  visitors  who  are  standing  round  in  the  East  Room, 
waiting  for  him  and  staring  at  each  other.  At  half-past 
one  he  has  lunch,  and  after  that  sees  DO  visitors  except 
by  special  appointment,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  business  till  his  seven-o'clock  dinner.  His 
only  regula»  relaxation  is  an  afternoon  drive.  He  has  as 
yet  given  no  dinners  either  state  or  private,  but  frequently 
invites  a  friend  or  one  of  his  Cabinet  to  dine  with  him . 


Of  course,  all  this  system  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  some  one  to  plan  it,  and  Colonel  Lamont's  is 
the  brain  which  makes  the  plans,  and  the  influence  which 
J  sees  that  they  are  executed.    In  two  months  after  he 
I  came  here  he  had  worked  himself  sick ;  but  one  very 
'  agreeable  result  of  this  work  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
J  that  he  accomplishes  more  than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
none  of  them  was  so  accessible  as  is  President  Cleveland. 
1  Everyone  can  get  his  chance  and  say  his  little  say  to  the 
President,  and  everyone  is  received  courteously.  People 
who  have  business  at  the  White  House  find  the  change 
1  from  Mr.  Arthur's  habits  a  very  agreeable  one,  for  he  was 
notoriously  procrastinating,  was  never  known  to  keep  an 
appointment  punctually,  and  sometimes  kept  important 
delegations  waiting  for  hours.     He  was  never  ready  to 
Ik  gin  the  day  before  one  o'clock,  as  he  retired  and  rose 
very  late;  and  his  c lit / dc  cuisine  Fortin  had  anything  but 
I  a  sinecure,  for  no  one  ever  knew  an  hour  beforehand 
at  what  time  Mr.  Arthur  would  want  his  meals,  which 
j  nevertheless  must  always  be  elaborate  and  elegantly 
served. 

It  has  been  long  since  anything  has  caused  so  much 
surprise  and  regret  here  as  the  Coast  Survey  scandal. 
Professor  Hilgard  has  tendered  his  resignation,  admitting 
the  charges  of  habitual  intoxication  and  consequent  in- 
competency. His  resignation  has  been  accepted,  but  the 
President  announces  that  he  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  apj>oint 
his  successor,  as  the  position  requires  a  man  of  business 
capacity  as  well  as  scientific  attainments. 

Never  has  the  excursion  business  been  so  profitable  in 
Washington  as  this  summer.  A  great  many  who  had 
always  left  the  c  ity  have  stayed  home  this  year,  and  taken 
their  summer  outings  on  the  river.  Indeed,  half  Wash- 
ington is  on  the  river  these  warm  summer  afternoons. 
The  steamers  run  down  the  stream  to  Alexandria,  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  Colonial  Beach,  to  Norfolk,  and  to  a 
score  of  other  resorts  extending  all  the  way  down  to  salt 
water  on  Chesapeake  bay.  But  up  the  river  above  the 
city,  where  it  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  steamboats  do  not 
penetrate,  the  boat  clubs  have  their  picturesque  quarters, 
and  the  rowing  and  canoeing  goes  on.  All  the  young 
men  in  town  belong  to  the  "  Potomacs,"  the  "  Colum- 
bias,"  or  the  "  Analostans,"  and  rowing  parties,  little  and 
big,  go  out  in  swarms  from  their  houses  every  evening. 
The  river  is  much  prettier  up  there  than  it  is  lower  down. 
The  hills  on  the  Virginia  shore  are  lovely  in  the  twilight, 
while  on  the  district  side  the  irregular  gray  stone  build- 
ings of  Georgetown  College,  rising  clear-cut  against  a  sun- 
set sky,  have  quite  a  picturesque  effect.  All  the  clubs 
have  landings  up  in  the  woods,  where  some  happy  com- 
bination of  rocks  and  splashing  waterfalls  makes  an  at- 
tractive picnic  spot;  and  there  is  hardly  a  night  when 
there  is  not  a  barge  party  at  one  of  the  landings;  and  the 
gay  squeak  of  the  fiddle  floats  down  as  they  dance  in  the 
pavilion.  On  the  water  there  are  all  sorts  of  craft — ca- 
noes, with  gay  little  awnings;  tiny  shells,  that  just  hold  the 
regulation  two,  who  have  to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  if  they  don't  want  to  be  capsized ; 
racing  shells,  with  a  four  or  an  eight  out  practicing,  whence 
you  hear  constantly  the  coxswain's  stern  order,  "  Eyes  in 
the  boat !  "  as  the  bare-armed  rowers  are  diverted  by  the 
laughter  of  some  passing  boatload  of  girls  they  know. 
The  long,  slim  barges  look  like  sticks  of  cinnamon  as  you 
look  down  at  them  from  the  balcony,  but  they  carry  quite 
a  lot  of  passengers  in  picturesque  boating  dresses. 

The  main  excitement  of  the  voyage  up  the  river  is  the 
Aqueduct  bridge.  It  carries  the  aqueduct'  from  the  Vir- 
ginia side  to  the  district,  and  has  always,  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man  extends,  leaked  profusely.  You  are 
obliged  to  go  under  it,  and  though  the  big  leaks  would 
swamp  any  boat  in  an  instant,  there  has  usually  been  one 
arch  through  which,  by  swift  rowing  and  skillful  steering, 
you  could  pass  without  getting  more  than  a  few  drops  of 
water  in  the  boat.  But  this  summer  we  are  deprived  of 
even  that  one  arch.  The  leaks  have  increased  with  years, 
and  the  water  pours  down  in  perfect  Niagaras.  Senators 
Allison  and  Eustis  suggested  some  time  ago,  inspired 
probably  by  recollections  of  the  impressive  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  in  Paris,  that  a  triumphal  arch  should  be  erected  in 
Washington,  to  commemorate  the  perpetuity  of  the  union 
of  the  states.  Some  less  distinguished  person  has  since 
made  a  more  practical  suggestion — that  the  arch 
should  be  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Virginia,  which  would  be  useful 
as  well  as  commemorative.  This  stone  bridge  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  idea  of  General  Jackson's,  and  per- 
haps President  Cleveland  may  carry  out  his  illustrious 
predecessor's  scheme. 

Where  the  aqueduct  crosses  Cabin  John's  run,  a  tiny 
stream  nine  miles  above  the  city,  the  wide  ravine  is 
spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  the  longest  single  stone 
arch  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  when  Jefferson  Davis 
was  Secretary  of  War,  but  from  the  inscription  on  it  to 
that  effect  his  name  has  been  erased,  a  petty  act  which  has 
only  resulted  in  attracting  more  attention  to  it  than  if  it  had 
been  let  alone.  I  )own  close  to  the  city,  however,  where  the 
travel  is  incessant,  the  aqueduct  is  left  to  cross  the  river  in 
a  miserable  tumble-down  wooden  bridge  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  unsightly.  Elisk  HawTHAWAY. 

Washington,  August  ic,  18S5. 


Women  seldom  fight  each  other,  says  an  observer;  but 
when  they  do  they  come  right  up  to  the  scratch. 
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A  VALEDICTORY  ODE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Henry  Irvine  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  It  meruit'*  fan-well  al  UN  Theater  Royal,  Hay- 
market,  Monday,  July  20th,  1885. 

A  friend  anil  neighbor  from  the  busy  Strand, 
Warned  liy  the  summons  of  Kate's  prompting 
bell, 

Has  come  to  take  two  comrades  by  the  hand, 
And  bid  them  both  regretfully  "  Farewell. 

Parting  to  lovers  may  L«  "  sorrow  sweet," 
To  friends  all  separation  must  give  pain; 

But  time,  consoling,  turns  the  traveled  feet, 
And  tells  the  parted  they  may  meet  again. 

No  age  or  sickness  saddens  this  adieu, 
No  piteous  cause  I  plead,  no  alms  I  beg; 

My  toast  is  "  Triplet,  here's  long  life  to  you, 
And  years  more  laughter  to  delightful  Peg." 

The  sailor  sights  at  last  his  native  land, 
The  swallow  follows  to  accustomed  nest ; 

So  two  tried  actors,  toiling  hand  in  hand. 
Demand  at  last  toil's  after-blessing— Rest. 

Their  steady  course  was  fanned  by  favoring  gales, 
Their  loyal  purpose  dimmed  by  no  regret ; 

Sponsors  they  stood  to  infant  "  Prince  of  Wales," 
With  life  renewed  the  classic  "  Haymarket.'' 

Not  to  all  artists,  earnest  though  their  aim, 
As  retrospective  vision  there  appears 

The  priceless  gift  of  an  untarnished  name, 
The  blameless  history  of  twenty  years. 

Fired  by  the  flush  of  youth,  they  found  a  way 
To  give  to  fading  art  a  healthy  cure; 

The  stage  they  loved  revived  beneath  their  sway, 
They  made  art  earnest,  and  they  kept  it  pure. 

Shall  we  forget,  at  this  their  parting  hour, 

How  fact  and  fancy  intertwine  and  blend? 
Saying,  "The  Stage  acknowledged  them  a  pow- 
er, 

Actor  and  actress  found  in  them  a  friend." 

"  Ars  est  eclare  artem"  'tis  inscribed, 
Crowning  this  stage,  and  fancifully  wrought; 

From  great  ones  past  this  precept  they  imbibed, 
This  needful  lesson  dutifully  taught. 

Dramatic  flowers  they  gathered  by  the  way, 
And  chose  the  brightest  wheresoe'er  it  grows; 

Never  disdaining  to  contrast  in  play 

French  tiger  lily  with  sweet  Knglish  rose. 

With  kindly  Robinson  they  formed  a  School, 
Rejoiced  in  Play  after  long,  anxious  hours; 

Caste  was  for  them  and  theirs  a  golden  rule, 
And  thus  by  principle  we  made  them  Ours. 

Such  an  example  in  the  after  age 

Will  throw  a  softening  haze  o'er  bygone  care; 
We  close  the  volume  at  its  brightest  page, 

Hut  leave  a  blossom  of  remembrance  there. 

Good-bye!  the  cup  of  sympathy  let's  fill; 

We'll  drink  it  deep  ere  sorrow's  sun  lie  set. 
Together  you  have  mounted  life's  long  hill, 

And  leave  behind  no  record  of  regret ; 

Good-bye,  old  friends!  it  shall  not  be  farewell. 

Love  is  of  art  the  birth  and  after-growth; 
"Heaven  prosper  you"  shall  be  our  only  knell; 

Our  parting  prayer  be  this:  "God  bless  you 
botn."  Clement  Scott. 


When  M.  de  Persigny  was  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior  he  received  a  visit  one  day  from  a 
friend,  who,  on  sending  up  his  name,  was  shown 
into  the  great  man's  sanctum.  A  warm  discus- 
sion arose  between  them.  Suddenly  an  usher 
entered  and  jhanded  the  Minister  a  note.  On 
opening  it  he  at  once  changed  his  tone  of  voice, 
,and  assumed  a  quiet  and  urbane  manner. 

Puzzled  as  to  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  by 
the  marked  effect  it  had  produced  upon  the  Min- 
ister, his  friend  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  it,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  perceived  that  it  was 
simply  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  without  a  scratch 
upon  it. 

More  puzzled  than  ever,  the  gentleman,  after  a 
few  minutes,  took  his  leave,  and  proceeded  to 
interrogate  the  usher,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  for  he  himself  had  been  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

"You  have,"  he  said,  "just  handed  to  the 
Minister  a  note,  folded  up,  which  had  a  most 
extraordinary  eflect  ufion  him.  Now,  it  was 
a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  with  nothing  written 
upon  it.    What  did  it  mean?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  usher,  "here  is  the  explana- 
tion, which  I  must  beg  of  you  to  keep  secret,  for 
I  do  not  want  tocompromise  myself.  My  master 
is  very  liable  to  lose  nis  temper.  As  he  himself 
is  aware  of  his  weakness,  ne  has  ordered  me, 
each  time  that  his  voice  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
be  audible  in  the  ante-room,  without  delay  to 
place  a  sheet  of  paper  in  an  envelope  and  take 
it  to  him.  This  reminds  him  that  his  temper  is 
getting  the  better  of  him,  and  he  at  once  calms 
himself.  lust  now  I  heard  his  voice  rising,  and 
therefore  immediately  carried  out  my  instruc- 


The  cutting  and  polishing  of  diamonds  is  a 
business  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  involving 
the  greatest  risk.  It  is  as  much  of  a  gamble  as 
the  playing  of  cards.  The  stone  which  in  the 
rough  seems  to  convey  every  indication  of  turn- 
ing out  to  be  of  enormous  value  often  proves 
almost  worthless,  while  other  stones,  which  give 
every  indication  of  being  without  any  special 
worth,  become  the  finest  gems  when  cut  and 
polished.  Sometimes  accidents  will  occur  which 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  avoided,  but  which 
involve  trie  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
other  day  a  large  and  what  appeared  to  lie  a 
very  handsome  diamond  was  put  upon  the  pol- 
ishing wheel  of  a  great  factory  here.  It  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  expert  of  his  calling,  and 
the  fault  of  the  accident  certainly  did  not  lie 
with  him.  Put  as  soon  as  the  stone  touched  the 
wheel  it  tlew  into  a  thousand  fragments.  No- 
body knows  how  it  occurred,  ana  nobody  can 
account  for  it,  but  within  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time  what  might  have  been  sold  a  mo- 
ment before  for  several  thousand  dollars  in  its 
rough  condition,  became  an  almost  valueless 
powder. — JVtW  York  Times. 


A.  H.  V. 

*  "V"|7"|>*0  IIair  Vijjor  cures  boldness. 
J^-  -LiXV  o  Hair  Vigor  restores  youth- 
ful frehuneBS  and  color  to  faded  and  pray 
hair.  It  attains  these  result."  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  hair  roots  and  color  glands. 
11  re  juvenates  the  tt  \  TT>  and  cleansi  a  It, 
it  restores  to  tho  11AI I  *  that,  either  by 
reason  of  age  or  diseases  of  the  scalp,  lias 
become  dry,  harsh  and  brittle,  a  pllanaj  and 
(flossy  silken  softness  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  la  no  dye  in  Ayer's  Hair  jfi  /"|T> 
and  the  good  it  dues  is  by  the  »  lllUlV 
It  imparts  to  the  follicles,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  bealtbfulness  of  the  condition 
in  wbieli  it  maintains  the  scalp. 

a  "Xt  s.1  ■> jjjt  Hair  Vigor  renews  the  hair, 
-t*.  JL  -L'-lV  o  Hair  Vigor  is  tho  beet  cure 
known  for  Brasby  Hair,  rVald  Head,  Itching 
Humors,  Tetter  Sores,  Torpid  Follicles,  nnd 
nil  other  diseases  ot  the  scalp  that  cause 
the  falling  of  the  i  i  »  T~I>  a1"'  ',s  fading. 
Nothing  cleanses  Jf  *  XXV  of  the  nuisance 
of  dandruff  so  perfectly,  and  so  effectually 

prevents  its  return,  as  Ayeh's  Haiii  VlQOB- 
In  addition  to  the  curative  mid  restorative 
virtues  peculiar  to  Ayer's  Hair  \7T{ 1  |~|T> 
It  is  a  toilet  luxury.  Tin- Hair  »  XX^XXXV 
is  by  far  the  cleanliest  hair-dressing  made. 
It  causes  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  long, 
nud  keeps  it  always  soft  and  glossy. 

Ayer  s  Hair  Vigor 

Contains  no  deleterious  ingredients.  Its  use 
prevents  all  scalp  disease,  secures  against  lbs 
hair  growing  thin  or  gray,  and  surely  cures  all 
baldness  that  is  not  organic. 

TREPAKEn  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
|  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FraiM'Lsro  and  Xew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
gi  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgatc  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGoVRRN.  ElGBNK  E.  JoNKS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavcl's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmouh,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  faeiliti**  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHKD   -  A..   D.  1832. 

Capital  5, 000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ros  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RANSOAO  PATENTS. 

LICENSES  AND  TERRITOBAL  SIGHTS  for  SALE. 


Artificial  Stone  Pavements  '....Granted  1883 

Concrete  Construction..  Granted  1884 

Concrete  Mixing  Machines  Granted  1884-85 

Apparatus  for  Concrete  Buildings.  .Granted  1885 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ERNEST    L.  RANSOME, 

402  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  VOL'  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  l'irne  Lock,  OI  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II AM.  S  SAFE  AM»  MM  K  A  <  «».. 

211  and  713  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCF.LLS,  ManaSer. 

S=j  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  1)1  XON,  (1  Eddy  street. 

Tinr  iimnM   removed  alive  fa  wo 

I  Ari      Wl   KM  hours,  with  head  c.mpl. 

s.    IIWIIIII  ctanres,  Over  1.000 tt| 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.    Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


"  TRIP    THROUGH  JAPAN." 

DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKAI. 


IGNATIUS  HALL, 

COMMENCING     M  O  NXD  A.  Y ,    AUGUST     31,  1885, 
Every  Morning,  Afternoon  and  Evening  until  further  notice. 

DEAKIN   BROS.  &  CO.'S 


LIVING  PANORAMA  and  TEMPLE 

Of  Hie  Arts  and  Industries  of 

JA_PAN. 

THE  MOST  CELEBRATED   JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE   CONSTANTLY  AT  1VOKK 

>1  ANU  PA  <  STU  R I  Era 

Famous  Satsuma  Ware,  Wonderful  Shippo  (Cloisonne),  BflMK  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Silk  Goods  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, Embroidery  in  All  Styles,  Screen  Makers  and  Painters;  Painters  on  Porcelain  Pottery,  Silk,  Wood,  Paper, 
etc.;  Hair- Urcsscrs,  Barbers,  Silk- Weavers,  Cabinetmakers,  Wood-Carvers,  etc.  A  Genuine  Japanese  Tea- House, 
atu  nded  by  six  Japanese  Ladies.    In  addition  to  the  above  wonderful  colony  may  be  seen 

A  LIVING  PANORAMA  OF  JAPAN, 

Covering  nearly  8,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  representing  the  Sacred  Mountain  Fujiyama;  the  Famous  Bridge, 
Water-falls  and  Temples  of  Nikku ;  The  Smcred  Bronze  Figure  Diabutz ;  the  Sacred  Island  of  Yenoshima ;  the  Boil- 
ing Springs  of  Hakone;  the  Beautiful  Lake  of  Hakone ;  the  Old  Capital  of  Japan,  Kioto;  Tea  and  Rice  Planta- 
tions, Living  Villages,  etc.,  forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AN  I)  NOVEL  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT ever  seen  in  the  world— pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 

TOWM  Reeepttoue  Dally:  9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10.   Admission  50  cents;  Children  25  cents. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

OpCIlN    \imlisl    :.Mh  : 

Closes  September  26th. 
With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
HANUVASJTVKBS,  NAT1  KAI.  1'KODI  ITS 
AND  ART. 

t^rnml  I  list  rn  mental   Concert   Earli  Itay 
ami  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.    Over  $1,200 

offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

Admission : 

Doable  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $3  00 

Apprentices'  Season  . .  r  50  |  Child's  Season   1  50 

Single  Admission  50c;  Child's  25c. 
Season  Tickets  to  Members  of  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  SPOUT,  Secretary. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mk.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

ChAKI.US  M  At SEACMY  M  AN  AT.ER 

Engagement  Extraordinary — Two  Nights  Only. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Kv'gs,  A  Off.  JB9  A  98 

The  Illustrious  Tragedienne 

JANAUSCHEKasLADY  MACBETH 

Supported  by  Entire  Grand  Opera  House  Co. 
SATURDAY  and  SUNDAY  MATINEES,  Aug.  22,  23 

MONTE  CRISTO. 

Positively  Last  Appearance  this  season  of  MR.  JOHN 
A.  STEVENS. 

Monday  Evening,  August  24— The  Gorgeous  Specta- 
cle UNDINE.    Grand  Ballet,  Magnificent  Scenery. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAYITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manauek. 

Positively  Last  Week  of  the  Genuine  Laughing  Hit, 

DAN  SULLY'S  CORNER  GROCERY 

At  Popular  Prices. 

Monday,  August  24th— M.  B.  CURTIS  in  SAM'L  OF 

POSENJ  

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  Beautiful  Opera, 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMOOR. 

Linda  Kramhilta  Sordclli  as  Lucy  Ashton 

Ernesto  Baldanza  as  Lord  Edgar 

WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  August  Sad 

PHOITES  EUROPEAN  PANTOMIME  COMPANY. 

Sunday  August  33d 

STANDARD  MINSTRELS. 

Burl  Haverly,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Billy  Courtright, 
The  Great  Elwood,  Gilbert  Sarony,  Ffanz  Wetter, 
Castell,  Brydges,  Russell,  and  numerous  other  Stars. 

Admission  Adults  25  cents;  Children  10  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BTJIX/DING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  0  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  13 EST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER. 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cte.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BEl-Al'SE  : 

i.    You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

i.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

xo.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  dont  take  the   DAILY   REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


* 

send  to 


STAR  COAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
(  EDAK  RITKK  COAL  Ml.. 

106  to  112  Mission  street* 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  habitual  theater-goers  of  San  Francisco 
are  susceptible  of  two  modes  of  classification- 
first,  as  to  the  character  of  the  amusement  pre- 
ferred; second,  as  to  the  choice  of  theaters. 
There  are,  for  example,  those  who  may  always 
be  counted  on  to  come  out  for  the  dramatic 
classics,  the  so-called  legitimate.  The  modern 
society  drama,  the  idyllic  English  comedy,  the 
untrammeled  melodrama  (with  its  unqualified 
villainy  and  persecuted  innocencel,  variety,  bur- 
lesque, and,  last  but  not  least,  negro  min- 
strelsy— each  has  its  devotees,  who  are  guided 
in  their  choice  mainly  by  the  character  of  the 
entertainment.  On  the  other  hand,  there 'are 
many  who  seem  to  drift  naturally  to  certain 
places  of  amusement.  Among  our  leading  thea- 
ters each  has  its  clientele,  who  will  attend  almost 
any  performance  at  their  favorite  place  of  amuse- 
ment. The  frequency  with  which  one  hears 
"I  like  the  Baldwin,"  "  I  always  feel  at  home  at 
the  California,"  "Wait  till  they  bring  it  out  at 
the  Bush  Street,"  and  similar  expressions,  seems 
to  suggest  that  this  number  is  much  larger  than 
one  would  at  first  suppose. 

The  Baldwin  during  the  present  engagement 
has  reaped  the  benefit  of  both  these  drawing 
influences.  The  galleries  have  been  crowded 
with  the  avowed  patrons  of  charcoal  and  conun- 
drum, while  a  pretty  large  contingent  of  the 
same  class  in  dress-circle  and  parquet,  with  the 
regular  Baldwin  habitues,  make  up  a  house  that 
must  delight  the  management,  and  infuse  fresh 
vigor  into  the  lively  performance  on  the  stage. 
The  Cragg  family  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
fill  the  house,  and  the  audiences  seem  as  enthu- 
siastic as  ever  over  this  most  unusual  exhibition. 
The  performance  was  unexpectedly  varied  on 
Monday  evening.  Just  as  the  famous  "column," 
having  deflected  itself  to  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  began  to  break  up  into  four  distinct  and 
separate  Craggs,  an  en  wrapt  and  tender-hearted 
young  women  in  the  audience  expressed  her  o'er- 
wTought  feelings  in  a  very  audible  "Ow-w!  "  of 
terror  and  dismay.  By  the  time  each  of  these 
disjectae  membrae  had  jumped  over  and  under 
everybody  on  the  stage,  including  himself,  the 
sympathizing  fair  one  was  probably  reassured. 

The  singing,  dancing,  banjo-playing,  and 
other  minstrel  specialties  are  neat  and  lively. 
Altogether,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Haverly's  billed 
promises  have  been  brought  nearer  to  a  realistic 
fulfillment  than  "  property  "  promises  are  gener- 
ally expected  to  be. 

Mrs.  McKee  Rankin's  welcome  to  the  stage 
of  the  California  has  been  warm  and  enthusiastic. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  already  excellent  stock 
company  is  an  assurance  to  the  public  that  there 
is  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  effort  of  the  manage- 
ment, now  that  it  has  secured  a  firm  hold  on 
public  favor.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  on  the 
stage  a  woman  who  can  make  crying  so  absolute 
and  touching  a  reality  as  can  Mrs.  Rankin. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  stage  suggestion  even 
in  its  most  demonstrative  phase.  The  undefined 
but  unmistakable  line  that  divides  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous  is  oftenest  blundered  over 
by-  an  actress  in  her  tears  and  her  scream. 
Let  Mrs.  Rankin  sob  and  weep  ever  so 
loudly,  let  her  scream  ever  so  piercingly,  no 
one  has  the  faintest  inclination  to  smile. 
Every  one  feels  that  it  is  just  the  way  a  real 
woman's  real  grief  expresses  itselt.  In  Wills's 
touching  but  lugubrious  drama  William  and 
Susan,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  display  of 
this  talent.  If  one  were  seeking  a  term  by 
which  to  characterize  the  play,  he  might  find  a 
worse  one  than  "wet."  It  is  the  wettest  play 
extant,  not  only  on  the  stage  but  in  the  audito- 
rium. Everybody  weeps — the  old,  the  young, 
and  the  middle-aged;  the  bereft  parent,  the  dis- 
tracted wife;  the  young  woman  who  cries  for 
buckles;  William  weeps;  Susan  weeps  all  the 
time;  the  baby  cries;  all  the  old  salts  add  to 
the  deluge  of  "  the  briny  "  that  sweeps  the  deck 
of  H.  M.  S.  Bosphorus;  the  Admiral  weeps 
when  he  pins  the  order  on  William's  breast,  and 
when  he  bids  that  troubled  tar  "go  hang";  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  (or  whatever  it  is) 
forms  no  exception,  and  its  little  votes  float 
down  to  the  Admiral  on  a  flood  of  tears;  the 
middy  and  the  midshipmite,  the  bos'n  and  the 
lieutenant— all  contribute  to  the  general  wetting 
down.  If  the  Bosphorus  had  been  stranded  on 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe  she  could  have  floated  off 
without  straining  a  timber,  on  the  salt  water 
shed  on  her  own  decks.  To  say  that  the  per- 
formance had  a  dampening  effect  on  the  audience 
is  no  figure  of  speech.  For  the  worst— and  best— 
of  it  all  was  that  the  play  was  so  full  of  genuine 
feeling,  there  was  such  a  homely  flavor  of  reality 
about  every  one  who  took  part  in  it,  that  the 
audience  was  so  carried  away  by  an  unwonted 
sympathy  as  to  join  in  the  general  weep. 

The  doctors  declare  that  influenza  is  an  epi- 
demic at  this  moment.  They  are  right.  Any  one 
who  has  been  at  the  California  this  week  knows 
it.  The  first  indication  was  an  ostentatious 
application  of  filmy  lawn  to  delicate  feminine 
noses.  This  symptom  was  speedily  tollowed  by 
similar  though  ruder  masculine  demonstration. 
By  this  time  the  affection  had  extended  to  the 
eyes  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  crowd,  and  now 
all  concealment  ceased.  Handkerchiefs  of  all 
sizes,  colors  and  conditions  were  brought  into 


violent  and  constant  exercise.  When  at  last 
poor  "  William  "  was  set  free,  and  fell  (weeping) 
into  his  (weeping)  "  Susan's  "  arms,  there  was  in 
the  inmost  hearts  of  those  who  didn't  know  the 
play  a  (eeling  akin  to  indignation  for  tears  ex- 
tracted under  false  pretenses,  the  legend,  "  Exe- 
cution of  '  William,' "  on  the  bills,  having  pre- 
pared them  for  no  "second  mourning"  effects. 
It  was  a  curious  study  to  see  the  audience  filing 
out  through  the  lobbies,  glancing  sheepishly 
into  one  another's  faces,  trying  to  assume  a  non- 
chalant unconsciousness  though  they  had  it 
not,  and  failing  signally — all  but  one  tall  and 
narrow  young  man  in  a  blonde  overcoat,  who 
glared  challenge  and  defiance  on  the  shame-faced 
crowd,  as  who  should  say,  in  bold  oaraphrase  of 
the  woful  ballad  of  Cock  Robin — 

Who  saw  me  cry  ? 
I  was  too  tly 
With  my  little  eye  I 
1  didn't  cry. 

Let  us  hope  he  enjoyed  the  triumph.  All  the 
rest  seemed  to  enjoy  their  misery.  Moore  says 
"  It  is  only  to  the  happy  that  tears  are  a  luxury." 
We  are  all  happy  in  San  Francisco,  and  all  who 
have  not  seen  William  and  Susan  should  go  to- 
night or  this  afternoon  to  the  California,  and 
just  revel  in  luxury. 

In  describing  the  play  little  has  been  said  of 
the  acting,  which  is  deserving  of  all  the  space  I 
have  unguardedly  devoted  to  less  important 
matter.  J.  J.  Wallace  made  a  noble  and  dignified 
"Admiral";  Joseph  Holland  was  a  gallant-look- 
ing "Captain  Crosstree,"  and  performed  his 
rather  ungracious  part  with  grace,  and  "like  a 
gentleman."  The  straightforward,  brave  and 
manly  simplicity  of  the  sailor,  "William  Bow- 
line," was  admirably  represented  by  McKee 
Rankin.  That  the  two  central  figures  of  the 
play  were  in  the  hands  of  two  such  people  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  was  enough  to  call  out  the 
sympathy  of  any  audience.  The  main  character 
part,  "Mr.  Truck,"  the  light-keei)er  (Frank 
Mordaunt),  was  a  strikingly  finished  and  sus- 
tained performance.  Young  Mr.  Bishop  dis- 
played marked  ability  in  the  small  character 
part  of  "Slater,"  the  boatswain.  "Dame 
Green"  (Mrs.  Saunders)  came  on  the  stage  in 
only  one  scene,  and  as  an  entirely  subsidiary 
character;  but  in  face,  manner,  voice  and  action, 
she  was  so  altogether  sweet  and  natural  that 
she  will  remain  a  picture  in  memory  when  more 
important  characters  are  forgotten.  No  one 
could  realize  that  it  was  the  same  person  who 
had  but  a  short  hour  before  been  the  "Angelica 
Tod  "  to  C.  B.  Bishop's  inimitably  funny  "  Ma- 
dame Vanderpants."  And  now,  may  one  be 
permitted  to  ask,  what  was  the  matter  with 
"  Robert,"  that  he  didn't  get  those  buckles  for 
"•Polly,"  after  all?  He  went  off  the  stage  with 
that  avowed  object,  and  when  his  sweetheart 
appeared  again  and  joined  the  dance,  every  wom- 
an in  the  house  looked  for  those  buckles,  and 
they  wern't  there!  If  I  had  been  "Polly,"  I 
would  never  have  come  back  without  those  orna- 
ments for  my  slippers,  if  I  had  to  buy  them  my- 
self.   It  was  a  mistake. 

The  elaborate  and  excellent  presentation  of 
Monte  Crista  has  continued  this  week  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  "Edmond  Dantes,"  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
Mr.  Stevens's  finest  personations.  To  those  who 
recognize  and  enjoy  a  really  fine  piece  of  acting 
it  is  almost  a  surprise  that  the  play  should  l>e  so 
soon  withdrawn.  It  is  done,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Stevens's  plan  of  giving  to  the 
public  a  Irequent  and  entire  change  of  proganimc. 
Macbeth,  with  Madame  Janausckek  as  "Lady 
Macbeth,"  will  be  produced  this  Saturday  even- 
ing; also  on  Sunday  evening.  At  the  matinees, 
same  days,  Monte  Cristo  will  be  given  for  the 
last  times,  Mr.  Stevens  making  his  final  appear- 
ances this  season  on  these  occasions.  On  Mon- 
day, August  24th,  Undine,  a  brilliant  spectacu- 
lar drama,  for  which  extensive  and  costly  prepa- 
rations have  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  will 
be  given. 

The  Bush  Street  has  continued  an  excellent 
business  with  Mr.  Dan  Sully's  Corner  Grocery. 
Next  week,  beginning  Monday,  August  24th,  the 
famous  Sam'l  0/  Posen  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Curtis  will 
be  the  attraction,  and  a  sure  one.  It  will  be 
followed  by  the  sequel  and  conclusion  to  the 
noted  comedy,  called  Spot  Cash.  In  both  these 
plays  Mr.  Curtis  has  so  wide  a  reputation  as  to 
need  no  mention  here.  The  following  is  the  cast 
for  Sam'l  of  Posen: 

Sam'l  Plastrick  M.  B.  Curtis 

Mr.  Winslow  W.  H.  Thompson 

Frank  Branson  Ceorge  Wessells 

Jack  Cheviot  Charles  Rarringer 

Uncle  Goldstein  Frank  M.  Wills 

Fit/hurst  I.  W.  Summers 

West  Point  John  E.  Williams 

Conn  Quinn  Jesse  Stevens 

Pfollet  Footlight   W.  A.  Brady 

Celeste  Miss  Albina  lir  Mer 

Rebecca  Miss  Georgia  Wtodthorpe 

Ellen  Miss  L9I  an  Owen 

Mrs.  Mulcahy  Miss  Emma  Ebcrle 

NOTES. 

W.  E.  Sheridan's  "  Louis  XI"  is  creating  a 
decided  sensation  in  the  East. 

Miss  Gracie  Plaisted  is  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
son &  Majeroni  opera  troupe  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Louis  James  and  his  wife,  Marie  Wainright, 
join  Lawrence  Barrett  in  a  starring  tour  after  the 
present  season. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  engaged  to  support  the  great 
Italian  tragedian,  Salvini,  during  his  approach- 
ing American  tour. 


Maurice  Barrymore  is  mentioned  as  destined 
to  lead  the  English  stage  in  popular  favor  be- 
the  end  of  two  years. 

Miss  Marian  Singer  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss 
Kate  Davis  as  the  "book  agent"  in  A  Modern 
Venus,  at  Hooley's  Theater,  Chicago. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mary  Anderson  is  engaged 
to  be  married.  Did  he  propose  by  telephone? 
Surely  Mary  would  permit  no  man  to  come  near 
enough  to  whisper  in  her  car. 

Henry  E.  Abl>cy,  through  his  agent,  Marcus 
Mayer,  is  arranging  the  American  tour  of  the 
charming  Etelka  Gerster.  We  are  also  to  have 
Marie  Van  Zandt,  Emma  Thursby  anil  Miss 
Nevada. 

Marcus  M.  Henry  has  received  word  from 
"Josh  Billings"  and  from  Major  J.  B.  Pond, 
business  director  of  the  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
concert  party,  in  reference  to  their  holding  forth 
here  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  said  that  Billy  Birch  is  to  join  Haverly's 
minstrels.  If  Billy  comes  to  San  Francisco  the 
Pioneer  societies  will  invade  the  theater  in  a 
body.  Billy  Birch  was  to  the  sixties  what  Char- 
ley Reed  is  to  the  present  decade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  Woodward's  Gardens,  Saturday  the  Euro- 
pean Pantomine  company,  the  Phoites.  Sunday, 
August  23d,  the  Standard  Minstrels,  including 
Burt  Haverly,  Billy  Courtwright,  Ellwood  the 
great  soprano,  Gilbert  Sarony,  Franz  Wetter, 
and  other  favorites. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mullaly,  who  during  his  long  en- 
gagement with  Reed's  Minstrels  at  the  Standard 
made  for  himself  an  enviable  and  well-founded 
reputation  as  a  thorough  musician  and  compe- 
tent conductor,  has  been  engaged  for  one  year 
as  musicial  director  at  the  California. 

The  extra  concert  to  be  given  this  afternoon 
at  Piatt's  Hall,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
will  be  the  farewell  appearance  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Hinrichs  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  East. 
Mr.  Hinrichs  goes  under  engagement  as  under- 
conductor  of  the  famous  Thomas  orchestra. 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  memorial  services 
in  behalf  of  the  theatrical  profession  in  New 
York,  a  paper  of  that  city  suggests  that  the 
name  of  Edwin  Booth  or  Lawrence  Barrett  be 
substituted  for  that  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as 
chief  orator.  Why  this  invidious  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  our  leading  actors  ? 

A  company  under  the  management  of  Sam  Mott 
has  organized  for  a  tour  of  the  interior.  The 
company  will  include,  among  others,  James  M. 
Ward.  Carrie  Clark  Ward,  Fannie  Simmons, 
Frank  Richardson  and  the  veteran  manager  and 
actor,  R.  G.  Marsh,  with  Alfred  Marchand  as 
musical  director.  They  open  first  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week  the  minstrel  bill 
will  be  an  entirely  new  one,  including  many 
bright  and  striking  novelties.  September  7th, 
In  His  Power  will  be  produced  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  author,  Mr.  Mark 
Quinten,  by  a  powerful  company  under  the 
management  of  Frank  Sanger.  Mr.  Hayman  is 
now  in  the  East  organizing  his  stock  company 
for  the  fall  season. 

The  grand  opera  of  Lucia  di  I.ammermoor  was 
produced  at  the  Tivoli  in  the  excellent  style  for 
which  that  theater  has  a  well  earned  reputation. 
Owing  to  an  unforeseen  occurrence  the  cast  as 
announced  was  somewhat  changed,  T.  W.  Eckert 
and  Miss  Leighton  taking  the  leading  parts  very 
acceptably.  On  Friday  night,  however,  the  origi- 
nal programme  was  carried  out,  Signor  Baldanza 
appearing  as  "Fdgardo"and  Linda  Brambilla 
Sordclli  as  "  Lucia." 

Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss  will  leave  for  the  East 
about  the  1st  of  September.  Her  trip  is  intended 
to  be  a  professional  one,  and  will  be  made  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  George  Colby.  Mme. 
Zeiss  has  for  many  months  past  been  in  receipt 
of  most  flattering  offers  from  leading  operatic 
managers,  and  has  at  last  concluded  to  accept 
one,  though  which  one  is  not  yet  definitely  set- 
tled. As  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  Mme.  Zeiss 
will  lx:  a  great  loss  to  San  Francisco.  But,  with 
a  school  and  training  acknowledged  to  be  the 
perfection  of  art,  and  a  voice  of  remarkable 
power  and  compass,  combined  with  rare  dra- 
matic gifts,  it  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret 
that  Mme.  Zeiss  should  be  lost  to  the  operatic 
stage.  Her  immediate  destination  will  be  New 
York  city. 

Augustin  Daly's  Pique  will  be  produced  at  the 
California,  Monday,  August  7th.  The  cast  is 
one  which,  taking  it  all  through,  has  seldom 
been  excelled  in  San  Francisco. 

Matthew  Standish  Frank  Mordaunt 

Captain  Arthur  Standish  (his  original  character)  

 D.  H.  Harkins 

Dr.  Gossitt  J.J.  Wallace 

Raymond  Lessing  Joseph  Hullind 

Sammy  Oymple  C.  B.  Bishop 

Thorsby  Gyll,  his  chum  Frank  Wright 

Rag-Money  Jim,  Tramp  McKee  Rankin 

Padder,  his  mate  C.  G.  Ray 

Picker  Bob  C.  G.  Greene 

Captain  Speer*  H.  Z.  Bosworth 

Mabel  Renfrew  Isabel  Morris 

Lucille  Renfrew  Helen  Rand 

Mary  Standish  Helen  Glicldin 

Aunt  Dorothy  Jean  Clara  Walters 

Railch  Mr».  McKee  Rankin 

Svlvie  Trella  Folti 

Mother  Thames  Mrs.  Saunders 

Little  Arthur  Stella  May 


Dr.  Moorf.'s  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Ofhcc  and  family  practice. 


A  Ureal  Institution  for  ladle*. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  and  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  civilization  is  the  openmg  of 
some  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  to 
women .  To  become  well  informed  in  all  branches 
of  learning  is  most  commendable,  and  should  lie 
encouraged.  Not  the  least  among  the  subjects 
upon  which  women  should  l>c  posted  concern 
matters  of  dress.  How  best  to  utilize  and  pre- 
serve the  magnificent  and  divine  forms  of  the 
ladies  should  lie  known  by  all.  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  corsets.  The 
most  lovely  figure  can  be  quickly  ruined  by  wear- 
ing corsets  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  form, 
and  nothing  will  so  enhance  the  beauty  of  a 
graceful  figure  as  a  perfect -fit ting  corset.  The 
great  Freud's  Corset  House  is  an  educational 
institution,  and  its  work  is  as  noble  in  its  way 
as  Yassar  College  or  Mills  Seminary  are  in  theirs. 
Schools  take  care  of  the  intellectual  welfare; 
Freud's  Corset  House  looks  after  the  physical,  on 
which  the  intellect  depends.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  ladies  should  exercise  the  great- 
est care  in  the  selection  of  their  corsets.  Our 
establishment  is  the  only  one  where  every  lady 
can  be  perfectly  fitted.  We  guarantee  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  case,  as  we  allow  our  cor- 
sets to  be  tried  on  before  purchasing.  Ladies, 
you  might  as  well  expect  a  blacksmith  to  make 
a  delicate  watch,  as  to  look  for  a  proper  corset 
in  a  general  dry  goods  store.  Freud  s  corsets 
are  world-renowned  for  being  the  standard. 
Their  great  reputation  has  given  rise  to  many 
worthless  imitations,  against  which  ladies  can 
not  be  too  strongly  cautioned.  Remember  Freud's 
Corset  House,  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street, 
andioand  12  Dupont  street.  \\c  close  daily  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 

Trip  Through  !■»■■ 

As  but  few  Americans  find  it  convenient  to 
cross  the  Pacific  and  visit  Japan,  although  many 
desire  to  do  so,  all  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that,  through  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
Messrs.  Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Japan  has  crossed 
the  Pacific  and  come  to  us,  in  the  form  of  a  veri- 
table Japanese  town,  located  at  Ignatius  Hall, 
on  Market  street. 

On  Monday,  August  31st,  this  novel  exhibit 
will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  the  public,  and 
we  assure  our  readers  that  by  attending  it  one 
will  gain  as  correct  an  impression  of  Japan  as 
by  expending  time  and  money  on  a  year's  travel 
through  that  country. 

In  order  to  accomplish  and  successfully  carry 
out  this  gigantic  enterprise,  Messrs.  Deakin 
Bros.A  Co  have  brought  direct  from  lapan  one 
hundred  and  twenty  natives,  including,  men, 
women  and  children,  together  with  their  bamboo 
houses,  household  goods,  etc.;  artists  and  work- 
men in  all  branches  of  industry;  all  necessary 
material,  machinery  and  tools  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  satsuma,  and  cloisonne  ware, 
bronzes,  wood-carving,  silk-weaving,  etc. — work 
never  yet  done  in  this  country.  Neither  expense, 
time  nor  trouble  has  been  spared  in  order  to  per- 
fect every  detail  of  the  exhibit.  For  many 
years  Mr.  F.  11.  Deakin  has  carried  on  business 
at  Yokohama,  in  the  meantime  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  industries, 
arts,  habits,  and  in  fact  the  entire  mode  of  Jap- 
anese life,  and  now,  after  an  expenditure  of  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  proprietors  present 
the  whole  to  our  people  in  a  most  attractive 
form. 

Upon  entering  the  hall  the  visitor  first  as- 
cends a  pagoda  erected  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
150  feet  in  circumference,  and  finds  himself  look- 
ing out  on  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  most 
celebrated  scenery  of  lapan,  including  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Fujiyama,  famous  red 
lacquer  Bridge,  Temple  of  Nikko,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest.  The  effect  of  this 
beautiful,  picturesque  scenery  in  the  distance, 
the  real  bamboo  houses,  and  Japanese  attired  in 
native  costume,  in  the  foreground,  all  blending 
and  forming  a  most  enchanting  living  panorama, 
can  hardly  be  described,  but  once  witnessed  is 
not  likely  soon  to  l>c  forgotten.  It  in  reality 
forms  an  immense  animated  landscape  picture. 

Passing  out  from  the  panorama,  we  come  to 
the  booths,  where  one  could  pleasantly  pass 
hours,  watching  these  quaint  workmen  and 
artists,  all  busy  weaving,  carving,  modeling, 
painting,  and  decorating.  In  fact,  from  l>cgiii- 
ning  to  end  going  through  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing  all  rare  and  beautiful 
works  of  art. 

Japanese  girls  arc  in  attendance  at  (he  tea- 
house, and  in  their  own  charming  manner  serve 
all  visitors  with  tea  in  genuine  Japanese  style. 
Here,  too,  one  is  given  a  good  idea  of  the  enter- 
tainments and  pastimes  of  lapan. 

As  a  whole  the  exhibit  is  the  most  novel,  enter- 
taining and  instructive  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  and  deserves,  and  no  doubt  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  support  and  patronage  of  our 
entire  community. 

\  Ren  Poet, 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Stccll,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  /fee 
says  of  it :  "  Mr.  Stcell's  volume  will  l>c  ljcst 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"  Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1.   

A  republic  can  never  be  comprehended  either 
by  its  own  citizens  or  by  foreigners,  so  long  as 
it  is  supposed  to  lie  an  invention  for  reducing  or 
raising  all  men  to  a  level,  instead  of  being  what 
it  is,  an  invention  for  permitting  all  men  to  find 
their  own  level.— New  York  Trilunt, 

HEADACHE,  costiveness,  and  piles  are  easily 
and  thoroughly  cured  by  a  judicious  use  of  Ayer  s 
Pills.   

ONLY  reliable  opticians  at  Mullcr's,  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter, 
Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Ford,  Howard  &  Hulbert  have  published  another 
edition  of  the  novel  On  a  Margin,  by  Julius  Chambers. 

James  Darmesetter  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume 
named  Tfie  Mahdi,  Past  and  Present,  which  forms  one  of 
the  Handy  Series. 

R.  D.  Sears,  a  well-known  tennis  expert  of  Boston, 
has  edited  an  American  edition  of  Lieutenant  S.  C.  E. 
Peile's  Lawn  Tennis  as  a  Game  of  Skill. 

One  of  the  most  pleasingly  instructive  books  for  chil- 
dren recently  issued  by  the  Harpers,  is  Chapters  on  Plant 
Life,  by  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick.  The  cuts  are  numerous. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  press  Mrs.  Margaret  J. 
Preston's  Centennial  Poem  recently  deliverd  at  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  announce  a  new  novel  by  Lillian 
Spencer,  the  actress,  entitled  After  All.  Its  strength  is 
said  to  lie  in  its  boldness  of  conception,  its  vigor  and  con- 
ciseness of  style,  and  in  the  working  up  of  the  plot. 

That  most  indefatigable  of  workers  and  inexhaustible 
of  writers,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  now  publishes  a 
book  for  boys,  called  Boys'  Heroes.  Mr.  Hale  himself  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  hero  by  many  an  aspiring 
youth. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka,  whose  articles  on 
northern  regions  have  been  delighting  the  young  readers 
of  St.  Nicholas,  has  written  a  book  named  Nimrod  in  the 
North.  As  it  name  shows,  it  tells  of  sporting  adventures 
in  high  latitudes. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  brought  out  in  cheap  form 
that  fascinating  and  beautiful  tale  by  Fitz-James  O'Brien, 
The  Diamond  Lens.  Several  other  stories  by  the  same 
author,  The  Wondersmith,  The  Bohemian,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded, and  Mr.  Winter  furnishes  a  carefully  written 
sketch  of  the  author. 

A  complete  rhetoric  for  schools,  colleges,  and  private 
study,  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Welsh,  and  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.  Professor  Welsh  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language  and 
Essentials  of  English.         '  • 

As  Ls  H  as  Written,  a  novel  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cas- 
sel  &  Co.,  is,  it  is  believed,  destined  to  make  no  ordi- 
nary impression.  The  author,  Sydney  Luska,  is  a  young 
New  Yorker.  The  proof-sheets  of  the  book  have  been 
read  by  two  literary  gentlemen  of  rare  judgment,  both  of 
whom  give  it  high  praise  for  literary  style  and  originality 
of  plot. 

The  August  number  of  Tlie  Brooklyn  Magazine  sustains 
its  reputation  as  the  cheapest  and  most  readable  maga- 
zine in  America.  Following  is  the  table  of  contents : 
"A  Summer  Mood,"  "The  Fern-Leaf  Dress,"  "Travels 
in  Foreign  Climes,""  Brooklyn  Topics,"  "  Sally," "Home 
Interests"  (by  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher),  "An  Old 
Long  Island  Town,"  and  the  regular  departments.  $i  oo 
per  year,  10  cents  per  single  copy. 

Roberts  Brothers  announce  the  following  for  early 
■delivery :  The  Song  Celestial,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  from  the 
Mahabharata;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  complete 
text  with  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn,  W.  St.  J.  Harper, 
F.  S.  Church,  and  others;  a  selection  of  Favorite  Poems, 
by  Jean  Ingelow;  Frank/in  in  France,  by  E.  E.  Hale; 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  edited  by  F.  B.. Sanborn, 
with  portraits,  and  fac-similes  of  important  documents. 

The  American  Settler's  Guide,  by  Henry  N.  Capp,  has 
reached  its  ninth  edition.  It  is  a  short  but  comprehensive 
hand-book  of  information  on  all  the  points  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  preemptors  of  government  land.  Public 
lands,  the  United  States'  system  of  surveys,  homesteads, 
preemptions,  timber  culture,  mineral  lands,  railroad 
grants,  Indian  lands,  desert  lands,  where  to  settle,  and 
many  kindred  subjects,  are  treated.  It  is  published  by 
its  author,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  contents  of  the  August  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory are  varied  and  engaging.  It  has  four  essays  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  an  equal  number  on  other  historical  topics 
of  living  interest.  General  Henry  M.  Cist  writes  a  chap- 
ter on  "  Cincinnati  With  the  War  Fever,  1S61 ";  General 
John  Cochrane  discusses"  The  Charleston  Convention," 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  showing  its  work  and  its 
results;  the  editor  in  a  personal  sketch  of  Major  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix,  describes  the  great  Union  Square  War 
Meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  formation  of  the  famous 
Union  Defense  Committee. 

The  dreamy  glamour  of  the  fading  civilization  of  the 
southwestern  territories  and  Mexico  is  well  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Edwards  Roberts  in  his  With  the  Invader.  His 
descriptions  of  things  romantic  and  strange  to  be  seen, 
and  his  statistics  of  the  results  of  intelligent  enterprise  in 
those  regions,  will  tend  to  dispel  in  many  minds  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  worked  injury  to  the  section.  The 
sketch  of  Santa  Barbara  that  closes  the  volume  is  delight- 
ful reading,  and  worthily  describes  a  delightful  place. 
The  book,  by  the  way,  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  tie 
bookmaker's  art.  Samuel  Carson  6c  Co.  are  its  pub- 
lishers. 


Hay-fever,  Lis  Causes  and  Treatment,  is  the  title  of  a 
scholarly  treatise  on  this  obscure  disease.  To  a  careful 
resume  of  existing  knowledge  are  added  the  rusults  of  the 
author's  experiments  and  investigation.  The  work  has 
received  high  praise  from  distinguished  physicians.  San 
Francisco  has  cause  for  pride  in  many  an  author  and 
artist  whose  triumphs  cast  a  reflected  glory  on  the  city 
of  their  birth.  The  success  of  this  young  explorer  in 
the  important  field  of  medical  science  adds  another  to 
the  list.  Dr.  Sajons  was  born  and  passed  his  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  in  this  city,  where  his  mother  still 
resides.  He  completed  his  medical  studies  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  already  taken  a  high  position  as  physician 
and  author,  though  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  The  work 
under  notice  is  one  of  several  by  this  author,  all  of  which 
are  already  accepted  as  valuable  books  of  reference  by 
the  profession.  Hay-fever  is  said  to  be  practically  un- 
known on  this  coast,  though  its  symptoms  are  frequently 
manifested. 


Cyrus  W.  Field  has  a  literary  daughter  who  is  writing  a 
novel. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  will 
return  in  the  fall. 

Fourteen  new  magazines  have  been  started  in  Chicago 
within  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Howe,  author  of  TJie  Story  of  a  Country 
Town,  is  enjoying  his  vacation  in  Europe. 

The  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts,  so  long  occupied 
by  Ruskin,  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Horkomar. 

It  is  said  that  W.  D.  Howells  has  become  much  em- 
barassed  by  the  failure  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

From  private  sources  it  is  learned  that  Horatio  Seymour 
is  writing  a  book,  consisting  largely  of  his  memoirs. 

Miss  Julia  Magruder,  daughter  of  General  Magruder, 
no  longer  denies  the  authorship  of  Across  the  Chasm. 

Tlie  Coming  Struggle  for  Lndia  is  the  title  of  a  new  vol- 
ume by  Professor  Vambery  in  the  press  of  Cassell  &  Co. 

An  English  authority  says  that  Tennyson  is  at  work 
upon  a  historical  novel,  which  will  be  the  last  of  his 
literary  labors. 

Miss  Braddon,  the  popular  English  novelist,  labors 
energetically  as  President  of  the  Children's  Country  Week 
Society,  in  London. 

Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons  will  begin  the  series  of  their 
Pocket  Library,  issued  in  monthly  shilling  numbers,  with 
Bret  Harte's  Poems. 

The  historian  Parkman  is  in  his  sixty-third  year,  but  is 
so  active  and  alert,  and  has  such  a  fresh  complexion, 
that  he  appears  much  younger. 

Ouida,  the  novelist,  has  distinguished  herself  by  induc- 
ing the  authorities  in  Florence,  Italy,  to  stop  the  practice 
of  skinning  frogs  alive  at  the  markets. 

Margaret  J.  Preston  is  said  to  be  growing  blind.  Would 
that  this  may  prove  as  untrue  as  the  similar  statement 
made  recently  about  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

The  engagement  of  H.  C.  Bunner,  editor  of  Puck,  to 
Miss  Learned,  sister  of  Walter  Learned,  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  is  announced  in  New  York  circles. 

"  It  does  not  require  a  high  order  of  intellect  to  write  a 
successful  novel,"  say  Ned  Buntline.  The  "  successful 
novel "  that  he  refers  to  is  the  blood-and-thunderous  tale 
of  the  New  York  Weekly. 

Miss  Cleveland's  book  has  called  forth  many  and 
diverse  opinions  from  the  reviewers,  but  as  to  its  financial 
success  there  is  no  question.  It  has  already  reached  its 
ninth  edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. 

The  Century  has  in  its  possession  the  original  dispatch 
wherein  Grant  informs  Secretary  Stanton  of  Lee's  sur- 
render. It  is  to  be  produced  in  facsimile  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  as  also  will  be  Grant's  article  on  "The 
Siege  of  Vicksburg." 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  there  are  just  twelve  accents 
in  Tennyson's  passage  telling  of  the  noonday  bells  in 
"  Lady  Godiva  "? 

"  With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound  the  shameless  noon 
Was  struck  ana  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one." 

Newspapers  printed  at  sea  are  not  uncommon.  Sev- 
eral of  the  mail  steamers  of  the  Cunard  line  now  carry 
printing  offices,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  intended  that  all 
shall  do  so  in  the  future.  The  sea-born  journals  do  much 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  passage,  filled  as  they  are 
with  stories,  burlesque  telegrams  and  jokes  by  the  pas- 
sengers, and  all  the  drift  of  spicy  incidents  that  happen 
from  week  to  week  on  shipboard. 


A  good  Methodist  asked  John  Wesley  what  he  thought 
as  to  his  marrying  a  certain  woman,  well-known  to  both. 
Wesley  advised  him  not  to  think  of  it.  "  Why,"  said  the 
other,  "she  is  a  member  of  your  church,  isn't  she?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "And  you  think  she  is  truly  a 
Christian  woman  ?  "  Yes,"  said  Wesley,  "  I  believe  she 
is."  "  Well,  then,  why  not  marry  her?"  "Because," 
replied  Wesley — "  because,  my  friend,  the  Lord  can  live 
with  a  great  many  people  that  you  and  I  can't ! " 


TWO  POEMS  BY  HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 


THE  BLIND  SPINNER. 
Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 
And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  "Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 

Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past, 

And  fear  that  I 
Shall  fall,  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind. 

1  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place, 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 
My  threads  will  have;  so  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accursed. 

I  think,  perhaps,  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young — 

So  young,  I  heard 
It,  knowing  nut  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  His,  though  blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign, 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  not.    The  bond  divine 

I  never  doubt. 
I  know  he  set  me  here,  and  still 

And  glad  and  blind  I  wait  his  will; 
But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  their  tread, 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away, 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun — 
"Thou  poor,  blind  spinner,  work  is  done!  " 


MY  LEGACY. 
They  told  me  I  was  heir.    I  turned  in  haste, 

And  ran  to  seek  my  treasure, 
And  wondered,  as  I  ran,  how  it  was  placed — 

If  I  should  find  a  measure 
Of  gold,  or  if  the  titles  of  fair  lands 
And  houses  would  be  laid  within  my  hands. 

I  journeyed  many  roads;  I  knocked  at  gates; 

I  spoke  to  each  wayfarer 
I  met,  and  said,  "  A  heritage  awaits 

Me.    Art  thou  the  bearer 
Of  news? — some  message  sent  to  me,  whereby 
I  learn  which  way  my  new  possessions  lie?" 

Somtf  asked  me  in  ;  naught  lay  beyond  their  door. 

Some  smiled,  and  would  not  tarry, 
But  said  that  men  were  just  behind  who  bore 

More  gold  than  I  could  carry; 
And  so  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  day,  were  spent, 
While  empty-handed  up  and  down  I  went. 

At  last  one  cried — whose  face  I  could  not  see, 

As  through  the  mists  he  hasted — 
"  Poor  child!  what  evil  ones  have  hindered  thee 

Till  this  whole  day  is  wasted? 
Hath  no  man  told  thee  that  thou  art  joint  heir 
With  one  named  Christ,  who  waits  the  goods  to  share? 

The  one  named  Christ  I  sought  for  many  days, 

In  many  places,  vainly; 
I  heard  men  name  his  name  in  many  ways; 

I  saw  his  temples  plainly; 
But  they  who  named  him  most  gave  me  no  sign 
To  find  him  by,  or  prove  the  heirship  mine. 

And  when  at  last  I  stood  before  his  face, 

I  knew  him  by  no  token 
Save  subtle  air  of  joy,  which  filled  the  place; 

Our  greeting  was  not  spoken; 
In  solemn  silence  1  received  my  share, 
Kneeling  before  my  brother  and  "joint  heir." 

My  share !    No  deed  of  house  or  spreading  lands, 

As  I  had  dreamed;  no  measure 
Heaped  up  with  gold;  my  elder  brother's  hands 

Had  never  held  such  treasure. 
Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  in  nests  are  fed; 
My  brother  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

My  share!    The  right  like  him  to  know  all  pain 

Which  hearts  are  made  for  knowing; 
The  right  to  find  in  loss  the  surest  gain, 

To  reap  my  joy  from  sowing 
In  bitter  tears;  the  right  with  him  to  keep 
A  watch  by  day  and  night  with  all  who  weep. 

My  share!    To-day  men  call  it  grief  and  death; 

I  see  the  joy  and  life  to-morrow; 
I  thank  my  Father  with  my  every  breath, 

For  this  sweet  legacy  of  sorrow; 
And  through  my  tears  I  call  to  each  "joint  heir" 
With  Christ,  "  Make  haste  to  ask  him  for  thy  share." 


SMILE,  AND  NEVER  HEED  ME. 


Though,  when  other  maids  stand  by, 
I  may  deign  thee  no  reply, 
Turn  not  then  away,  and  sigh; 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me! 
If  our  love  indeed  be  such 
As  must  thrill  at  every  touch, 
Why  should  others  learn  so  much? 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me! 

Even  if,  with  maiden  pride, 
I  should  bid  thee  quit  my  side, 
Take  this  lesson  for  thy  guide: 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me! 
Hut  when  stars  and  twilight  meet, 
And  the  dew  is  falling  sweet, 
And  thou  hear'st  my  coming  feet, 

Then  thou— then— mayst  need  me! 

.  Charles  Swain. 


As  a  rule,  the  poorer  the  Irishman  the  richer  the  brogue. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IS 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


BRITISH  COURAGE. 

"  Khartoum  must  be  retaken !  " 

So  great  Salisbury  hath  said. 
How  his  courage  does  awaken, 

Now  he's  sure  the  Mahdi's  dead. 

Life. 

HIS  REWARD. 

The  man  who  made  mosquito-bars 
Should  with  the  angels  stand, 

And  float  around  among  the  *  *  « 
A  harp  within  his 

Evansville  Argus. 


THE  BANKER'S  SONG. 

If  a  man  steals  a  dollar, 

He's  taken  by  the  collar 
And  straightway  he's  sentenced  to  prison; 

But  if  he  steals  millions 

Or  one  or  two  billions, 
On  Canadian  soil  it  is  his'n. 

So  the  gentle  bank-teller 

Puts  his  thumb  to  his  smeller 
And  says,  "Boys,  I'll  hook  it  and  go; 

1 11  be  no  bank's  minion, 

But,  in  the  Dominion, 
A  big  whale  financial  I'll  blow." 

Boston  Budget. 


WHAT  THEY  DON'T  LIKE. 
Oh,  the  man  of  prohibition 

Hates  the  very  sight  of  whisky, 
And  the  old  and  wrinkled  spinster 

Hates  a  youthful  maiden  frisky; 
And  the  stern,  forbidding  deacon 

Hates  all  things  that  are  diverting; 
While  the  nervous,  bashful  dudelet 

Hates  the  very  thought  of  flirting. 
But  there  is  no  such  bitter  hatred 

(Though  there  are,  we  well  know,  many) 
As  the  hatred  of  a  dress-coat 

By  the  man  who  hasn't  any. 

The  Rambler. 


ON    LONG   ISLAND  BEACH. 
1835. 

They  walked  at  eve  on  the  beach  together, 
In  the  tender  glamour  of  love's  first  joy, 

And  life  ahead  was  all  summer  weather, 
And  their  hearts  were  as  light  as  the  tossing 
buoy. 

And  he  said  :    "  O  Love,  all  the  path  before  us 

Is  peopled  only  with  fairy  forms, 
That  have  tenderly  dropt  from  the  blue  sky 
o'er  us, 

To  promise  a  life  unvext  by  storms.'' 
1885. 

Now  do  they  walk  on  the  beach  together, 
The  beach  that  is  covered  with  old  plug-hats, 

Tomato-cans,  and  defunct  shoe-leather, 

And  brooms,  dead  horses  and  Thomas  cats. 

And  as  they  observe  the  old  tin  and  cowhide 
And  quadrupeds  stretched  in  their  last  long 
sleep, 

They  yearn  to  just  behind  some  old  scow  hide, 
And  have  a  protracted  old-fashioned  weep. 

Puck. 


HER    FIRST  ATTEMPT. 

The  maiden  was  on  the  maple  floor, 
Whence  she  would  vainly  go, 

With  roller-skates  upon  her  feet, 
Revolving  somewhat  slow. 

Her  left  foot  takes  a  sudden  tack, 
Her  right  one  tacketh,  too — 

A  shriek,  a  scream,  a  dismal  thud; 
Her  hose  were  white  and  blue. 


Life. 


IN  A  HAMMOCK. 

Oh,  sweet  'tis  to  swing  in  a  hammock,  'neath 
trees, 

And  feel  the  soft  breath  of  the  summer's  light 
breeze, 

With  a  jug  to  dip  into  or  not,  as  you  please, 

Where  claret  and  soda  commingle; 
You've  got  a  cigar  (how  it  soothes)  'twixt  your 
lips, 

And  round  you  an  angel  in  petticoats  trips, 
And  pops  in  the  lemon,  omitting  the  pips. 

Then  here's  to  the  hammock  and  peace  that  it 
brings 

To  him  who  in  the  height  of  the  summertime 
swings, 

While  the  bird  on  the  branch  that  hangs  over 

him  sings, 
And  the  river  runs  on  to  the  ocean. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  most  pleasant — don't 

you? 

Just  to  lie  at  your  ease  all  the  long  summer 
through, 

And  to  swing  in  a  hammock,  with  nothing  to  do. 

Punch. 


THE  WIFE  OF  YOUR  UNCLE. 
Rich,  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
And  a  diamond  ring  each  finger  bore; 
In  her  ears  were  sapphires  oldarkest  pitch, 
And  a  gorgeous  emerald  pinned  her  switch. 
A  row  of  pearls  on  her  neck  did  rest, 
And  a  ruby  brooch  was  upon  her  breast. 
None  thought,  as  they  scanned  her  o'er  and  o'er 
With  envious  eyes  for  the  gems  she  wore, 
That  her  husband  ran  a  pawnbroker's  shop, 
And  the  jewels  she  showed  were  still  in  pop. 

Boston  Gazette. 


Fun  on  the  Bristol,  which  will  be  remembered 
in  San  Francisco,  has  made  a  complete  failure 
in  New  Zealand.  The  time  for  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  to  stand  on  London  Bridge  is  ap- 
proaching, if  the  people  of  that  island  are  as  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  this  argues. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  twenty-five 
regular  places  of  amusement  in  New  York  City 
for  the  coming  season. 


•oil.  i.or'  mi  1  in  Again!" 

In  the  early  days  of  Methodism  in  Scotland,  a 
certain  congregation,  whore  there  was  but  one 
rich  man,  desired  to  build  a  new  chapel.  A 
church  meeting  was  held.  The  old  rich  Scotch- 
man rose  and  said:  "  Hrethren,  we  dinna  need 
a  new  chapel;  I'll  give  five  pun'  for  repairs." 

Just  then  a  bit  of  plaster  falling  from  the  ceil- 
ing hit  him  on  the  head. 

Looking  up  and  seeing  how  bad  it  was,  he 
said :  "  Brethren,  it's  worse  thon  I  thoucht ;  I'll 
make  it  fifty  pun'." 

"Oh,  Lord, "exclaimed  a  devoted  brother  on  a 
back  seat,  "  hit  'im  again  1 " 

There  are  many  human  tabernacles  which  are 
in  sore  need  of  radical  building  over,  but  we 
putter  and  fuss  and  repair  in  spots,  without  sat- 
isfactory results.  It  is  only  when  wc  are  person- 
ally alarmed  at  the  real  danger  that  wc  act  inde- 
pendently, and  do  the  right  thing.  Then  it  is 
that  we  most  keenly  regret  because  we  did  not 
sooner  use  our  judgment,  follow  the  advice  born 
of  the  experience  of  others,  and  jump  away  from 
our  peril. 

Thousands  of  persons  who  will  read  this  para- 
graph are  in  abject  misery  to-day,  when  they 
might  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  They  are 
weak,  lifeless,  full  of  odd  aches  and  pains,  and 
every  year  they  know  they  are  getting  worse, 
even  though  the  best  doctors  are  patching  them 
in  spots.  The  origin  of  these  aches  and  pains  is 
the  kidneys  and  liver;  and  if  they  would  build 
these  all  over  new  with  Warner's  safe  cure,  as 
millions  have  done,  and  cease  investing  their 
money  in  miserably  unsuccessful  patchwork, 
they  would  be  well  and  happy,  and  would  bless 
the  day  when  the  Lord  "  hit  'em  "  and  indicated 
the  common-sense  course  for  them  to  pursue. — 
London  Press. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING 


Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price       -       -       -       -       -       %  00. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  K  .A.  IVI  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.(  for 
YOKOHAMA  aii<I  IKtM.Kov;. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOV  EN BER  a-th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  '■■  .THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st 

ALAMEDA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th 

AT  3  r.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
337  Market  street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

h ico  ii>  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  w  ill  leave  from  and 
anive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  >rft  as  follows  : 


Leave 

San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION . 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

tt  KKK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m 

3.30P.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Petaltima, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Hculdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
ft  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6. top  m. 

tt  K  1  K 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8  00a.  m. 

Guemeville. 

6. 10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Sania  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri-  gsf  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  .Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscyvillc,  Soda  Bay, 
Lake  port,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  >  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Pctaluma,  $t  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Hcalds- 
burg,  $4;  io  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Pctaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Hcaldsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Gucrncville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m. ,  3.30  p. 
m.,  $  P>  rn.,  6.10  p.  in.  Sundays:  8  a.  in.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  n.i  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m-»  3«3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  fro m  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  ''55  P-  m*»  4>°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a>  m>*  12.40  p.  m.( 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

*TJ/"~\P*  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
■  ^  V-/  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Orf^^*  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

O  •  "  '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pro.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
<ry  O  r~"\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O  Kj  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Uig  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O  O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^  »0\J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

O  f\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  ^— '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

d£  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
<4PO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
Q  (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER* CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  V  M>  ALAMEDA  : 

86.00,  86.30,  **7'°o>  7-3°t  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  "Tji2.oo,  12. 30, Hi. 00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  to. 45,  11.45  P«  M- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  n.30  A.  M. ;  U  12.00, 12.30, 
IJ1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30,  8.30,9.30,  10.45,  ««45  P<  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 25.16,  25.46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  if  10.46, 
11. 16,  ili  1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.26,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted,    if  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

 IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.    Parties  desiring  corkrxt  INFORMA- 
TION, lowest  raths  to  or  from  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  1 1  n  \  1 
yUARTBRs,  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


TUB  ONI.V 

•'<  r  I ,     1  oil 

Cooking  Stove. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Wi  I  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
lose.  No  kindling  rcipiir^d;  a  match  light*  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  f<  r  prices. 

WOODIN  &  UTILE, 
o>  and  511  Market  S'  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   LRA\-K,  AND  AKB  DTK  TO  AKK1VK  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  ti.  188.5. 


.Byr 


. Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livcrmore  

.Knight's  Landinc  

.  Livcrmore  and  Plcasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Moiavc,  Deming,  f  Express.. 
1-  I  I'aso  ami   K.isl  I  I  migrant. 

.N iles  and  Haywards  

Ogdcn  and  Ea>t  1  Express  

I     44       14      44    |  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysviTlc  

.Sacramento,  via  Livcrmore... 

44         via  Kcnicia  

*'         via  Hcnicia  

44  via  Hcnicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livcrmore. 

44       via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKKIVK 
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. 1 io. io  a. 
 6. io  p. 

..  -5-40p. 
..  ..6.40  p. 
. .  t  to. 40  a. 

...5  40  p. 
, . . 10. 10  a. 
..  .IB. 40  a. 
. . . .6.10  p. 

.  t7.i0  p. 
. . .  10.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.40  p. 

....5-4°P- 
...  6  40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
■ ■ .10. 10  a. 
...'6.00a. 
.  ■  '3-40  p. 
..  .7*3.40  p. 
... .9.40  a. 
...5-4op. 
...f7.ro  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
...*7.iop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— •6.00.  •6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  to. 30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  '3.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  '^.c©. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  "700,  "7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3.3o,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— •9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  S.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— '6.00.  *6  30,  7.00,  »J. 30.  8.00,  *8.30, 

9.00,  t9.30,  IO.OO,  { 10.30,  II.OO,  III. 30,  12.00,  I. OO,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.OO,  4.30,   5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.0O,  8.00,  9.00, 

■0.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 
TO  WEST  BERKELEY-^.oo,  •6.30,7  oo.V-30,  J8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  I1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,      v  .  6.00,  *6. 30,  7.00. 

To  "SiAJi  FRANCISCO"  l»ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  '6.53.  '7.23,  '7.53,  •8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  •10.21,  '4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  •5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  0.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)-*5.iS,  •s^s, 
16.45,  I9.15,  '3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-«5.3o,  «6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  3.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  0.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8-°7.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '<>-37.  «'.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  "-37,  1.07.  1-37.  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4*37.  5-°7»  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15.22,  t5.52,  I6.22,  6.52,  (7.2a, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  ItO.22,  IO.52,  til. 22,  11-52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  { I. 33,  I.52,  2.52,  3.23,  3.52,  4-32,  4. S3, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  tO. 52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  I5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  M.15, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45.  lto.15,  10.45.  't.'5>  "-45, 
12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKEI.EY-t5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  '7-«5. 
7-45.  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  l>»-45,  «.45.  '-45.  3-45 
4.45,  t5.i5.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— f 6. 1 5,  8.15,  10.15,  ".'S.  J  >5.  4  »5. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  I  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  .Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  Jf.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  GOODBAH, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LBAVB 

S.  F. 

4  OI1IIIK  IK  in-    Ma)    1  1  . 

ARKIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  

6.30  p  

(11.45  P  ■  ■  •  • 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

....      6.40  a 
f...  •B.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.oa  a 
....  »3.36p 

  I4.59P 

....     6.00  p 
....  t7-5op 
....    t8  15  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3-3op.... 
4.25  p.... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

| . . . .    9.03  a 
....    10.02  a 
....  «3.36p 
  6.00  p 

|....  te.isp 

10.40  tk .... 

•mop.... 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey,  i 

1 . . . .  *io.o2  a 
I . . . .     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

|  Watsonvillc,  Camp  liood- 1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  i 
{  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
1          and  Santa  On/.  j 

L...  •  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

'7.50  a   

|  Monterey  and  hanta  Cruz  1 
(     (Sunday  Excursion.)  ( 

....    .8.55  P 

10.40  a  . . . . 

|  Mollistcr  and  Trc*  PilMfi  J 

i . . . .  #io.o?  a 
| . . . .     6.00  p> 

10.40  a  ....  I    Solcdad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.00  p> 


•Sundays  excepted;    4  Sundays  only  ;    a  morning  J  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.m.  Train,  except  Pkm  a  ok  ho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Coni.kk.ss  Springs  stage*  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  tt*  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 
EX4  l  MIOB    l  l<  Kl  is 

c     c     1  1     I    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re,urn  £L  "  « 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  rfnd  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  .  (rood  for  return  until  following  Mod* 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tick kt  Op/kicks. —  Passenger  Ilepot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street    Station,  and  No.  613  Market  stree 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C  ItASSE  IT,  Superintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  As»t.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agu 
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COMMENT. 


The  official  reports  show  that  many  total  ab- 
stainers get  into  jail.  Prohibitionists  will  please 
explain. — Progress. 

Judges  can  distinguish  paii|>ers  from  million- 
aires. Boyd,  a  rich  convict,  has  a  new  trial. 
Ward,  rich,  is  not  tried  at  all.  Fish,  )>enniless, 
is  promptly  convicted  and  jugged.— John  Swin- 
ton's  Paper. 

When,  after  lingering  and  painful  illness,  the 
patient  sufferer  of  Mount  McGregor  passed 
quietly  away,  the  most  famous  man  of  his  age 
closed  a  career  as  remarkable  as  any  in  history. 
Chicago  Herald. 

Not  a  single  federal  officer,  it  is  said,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Virginia  Democratic  Convention. 
This  is  a  tine  exhibit  of  the  letting-alone  policy 
which  office-holders  ought  to  be  forced  to  live 
up  to. — Boston  Record. 

The  occurrence  of  fires  involving  a  loss  of  $60,- 
000  in  a  single  week  in  the  small  town  of  Walla 
Walla  is  likely  to  increase  the  distrust  which 
prudent  underwriters  feel  as  to  out-of-town  risks. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

As  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States  and  its 
so-called  reduction,  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States,  was  increased  $1,650  during 
the  month,  and  has  been  increased  $35,450  since 
December  1,  1S84. —  Current. 

The  nation  will  never  be  content  to  have  Gen- 
eral Grant's  body  repose  in  a  New  York  park. 
Better  by  far  a  sepulture  like  Lincoln's,  in  the 
little  capital  of  Illinois,  than  one  in  the  show- 
places  of  New  York. — Springfield  Republican. 

No  letter  illustration  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  public  opinion  is  wanted  than  the 
fact  that  several  dozen  of  the  smartest  and  most 
eloquent  young  clergymen  in  America  are  now 
doing  the  country  astride  of  bicycles. — Boston 
Globe. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  a  most 
shocking  case  in  the  district  court,  Judge  Mais- 
dell  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "age 
of  consent,"  which  in  England  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years,  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts ten  years.  In  this  case  the  wretch 
accused  of  the  atrocious  crime  had  no  hesitation 
in  availing  himself  of  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
the  judge  dwelt  upon  his  helplessness  with  some 
indignation. — Boston  Record. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The    Womlerl'ul     im.i-ik.mi     of  Diseases. 

Or  kick  Houks  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Koads  to  tlie  World-turned  California 
Ueysers  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommotlations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists*  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  iftarket  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  .A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  (  lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  smi sunn  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  BIOKTAUCE  «V  CO., 

*it,  gift  TiS  and  717  Market  street.         San  Francisco. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  otht-r  vocal  defects.    No.  i  Fifth  street. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 

Pine  Stkket,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 

BARNARD'S  WMZ 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  otter  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K  COKXDGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
fok  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVEST  M  E  N  T  OE  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  tc  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
in.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


CLOTHING 

DAMAGED   BY   W  A.  T  E  R. , 

SOLD  ATJiNY  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 

DAII AGBD    H  Y  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50c.  ONJHE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    3 KEAKN  Y    ST  11 K  ET , 
East  side,  between  Bush  and  Pine. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


JOE  POHE I M, tailor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  35  per  cent  less  than  any 

other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  1  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  •  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street.  724  Market  Street,  an<l  1110  .V  112  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  San  Francisco. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

112  O    MARKET  STREET. 

These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS*  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  TJnliiriiteti  Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

H.  W.  BACH  ELDER,  MANAGER, 

1  180  Market  Street,  l»et.  .Mason  ami  Taylor. 


Knabe 


Fifty  years  before     i  THE  POPULAR  |         A..  T_i. 

jaebeStKan^nude.   HARRINGTON  PIANO   n.iipnnrT  p  Pn 
a.l.iun.  b ...  i  \  i . ,.  Q|  a  M  M  a  — and —  BANl/HUM  ot  UU 

sanVriuct'.^a..  r  I  ANUb    THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN.  !   sc. a™™. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  II  Market  street,  t  or.  Siiear,  San  1 


l>eui 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


F'rseo 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 


PECK'S  PERFUMES. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

should  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 

ever  exhibited. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  l'alaee  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  center  of  Stun  Francisco,  it  is  tlie 
model  kotel  of  tlie  unrlil.  It  is  Eire  and 
Earthquake  proof,  it  lias  l  ive  Elevators, 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  Tlie 

Ventilation  is  perleet  A  liatli  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.    All  rooms  are  eas\  ot 

aeeess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Centra]  Court,  Illuminated  i>>  tlie  electric 
light,  its  Immense  class  root,  its  hroad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plains,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 

American  hotels.  Uucsts  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
1  he  Restaurant  is  the  Pineal  in  tlie  city. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Oho.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  MackaV. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Oso.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


LESSONS  IK  AIL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  &1_EVINS0N, 

I  vi  and  131  Kearuy  Street. 


£3-  FOR    THE  FINEST 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring;  a,ncl  Summer  Styles 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty, 

llammam  Itiiths,  11  Dupont  St. 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Phot/- graphs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SE WELL  &  HUCK.S,  Proprietors. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  HOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tht 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear>*  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    1104L   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason, 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
return ished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  hoard,  $i  so  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
hy  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

TUIO  DADCD  ,e  found  an  filc  at  r,FO  p- 
I  mo  r  Ar  Ln  k  1  iwi  11  N 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


A  contemporary  suggests  that  chronic  liars  be  invested 
with  some  distinctive  badge  as  a  warning  to  the  unwary 
and  trusting  listener,  on  the  same  principle  that  leads  the 
philanthropic  farmer  to  mark  dangerous  animals.  This 
is  a  happy  thought;  but,  as  a  saving  to  the  public  funds, 
were  it  not  better  to  affix  the  label  to  those  who  tell  the 
truth — all  untagged  story-tellers  to  be  declared  liable  to 
have  their  tales  docked,  at  the  discretion  of  the  intended 
victim.  This  would  serve  the  same  end  as  the  scheme 
proposed,  and  would  work  a  saving  of  about  99^  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  tags. 

Miss  Cleveland's  book  is  said  to  have  run  through  ten 
editions  in  six  weeks.  How  many  of  the  buyers  have  run 
through  the  book  is  not  stated.  Ten  editions  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  if  the  publishers  are  men  of  enterprise.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  station  an  agent,  in  citizen's  dress, 
near  the  White  House  door,  with  instructions  to  ask  every 
applicant  for  position,  every  senator  and  member  with 
"friends "to  provide  for,  "Have  you  read  Miss  Cleve- 
land's book?"  It  is  safe  to  say  such  a  hint  would  not  be 
lost;  and  if  every  place-hunter  in  Washington  should  buy 
one  copy,  a  hundred  editions  couldn't  supply  the  de- 
mand. There  is  a  rich  lead  in  this,  which,  if  properly 
worked,  will  insure  a  fortune  to  the  locators.  From  the 
first  sales  it  would  appear,  however,  as  if  Miss  Cleveland's 
publishers  had  not  only  discovered  the  croppings,  but  had 
already  "  got  down  on  to  the  ledge." 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  any  amelioration  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  An  incident  of  the  late  warlike  encounter  at  Santa 
Cruz  is,  viewed  in  this  light,  most  gratifying.  A  cavalry 
company  having  been  ordered  to  take  Battery  A,  or  die 
trying,  the  usual  intelligible  word  of  command,  "  Hup ! " 
was  given.  This  comprehensive  order  was  not  followed 
by  any  "flying  squadron  "  rec  >  lessly  taking  chances  of 
hurting  somebody  with  their  brand-new  sabers,  or  may 
be  of  running  over  an  enemy  or  two  or  of  covering  their 
own  nice  uniforms  with  nasty  red  dust.  The  well-bred 
repose  of  manner  with  which  this  company  trotted  their 
steeds  gently  along,  and  the  polished  courtesy  of  the  mili- 
tary salute  with  which  Captain  Keene  asked  the  gallant 
Sime  if  he  had  any  objection  to  being  considered  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  would  have  entitled  both  men  and  officers 
to  the  claim  not  only  of  courtesy  but  of  originality,  if  it 
had  not  been  so  palpable  an  imitation  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  untutored  red  man.  Here,  however,  the 
likeness  ceases.  The  unappreciative  savage  generally 
exhibits  a  fine  scorn  of  this  suaviterin  modo  by  making  off 
with  his  batteries  and  other  impedimenta,  together  with  a 


choice  assortment  of  newly  acquired  scalps  and  army 
blankets.  The  more  amenable  Sime,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness,  returned  the  salute  it  la  militaire,  handed 
over  the  battery  and  began  emptying  his  pockets,  when 
Captain  Keene  chivalrously  interposed:  "No,  no!  A 
citizen-soldier  is  not  (always)  a  road-agent.  Put  up  your 
jack-knife,  Captain ;  you  may  need  it  to  cut  tobacco  w  ith." 
Captain  Sime,  taking  the  hint,  and  a  chew  for  himself  at 
the  same  time,  went  along  with  his  battery  to  show  the 
captors  how  to  use  it.  These  amenities  seem  to  intimate 
that  grim-visaged  War  has  been  to  dancing-school  and 
taken  lessons  in  deportment,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  become 
a  society-man.  This  is  a  pleasant  outlook,  and  may  serve 
to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  lamented  "  Phoenix's" 
motto  for  the  N.  G.  C. :  "  Killing  in  a  ball-room,  but  not 
to  be  killed  try  balls." 

Poetry  and  originality  alike  go  down  before  the  advance 
of  civilization.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South  in  the 
olden  days.  The  almost  anomalous  relation  between 
master  and  slave  gave  rise  to  many  incidents  that,  both 
in  romance  and  humor,  can  hardly  be  equaled.  The 
chattel  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  himself  in  a  purely 
subjective  light  that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a 
German  metaphysician.  The  following  incident  illustrat- 
ive of  this  faculty  may  have  found  its  way  into  circulation, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it.  Beside,  as  it  was  told  me  by 
one  of  the  young  ladies  concerned,  I  don't  know  but  I 
have  a  sort  of  inalienable  right  to  it,  anyway. 

One  of  the  kindest  masters  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  had  a  favorite  old  servant,  who,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  "  Crissen  "  name,  had  been 
known  for  thirty  years  only  as  "  The  Senator,"  familiarly 
"Sen."  Old  Sen,  like  many  of  the  indulged  servants 
under  the  old  regime,  had  his  little  "truck  patch,"  on 
which  he  raised  prime  vegetables,  which  he  sold  to 
"  Mars'  Pigot"  at  the  very  highest  market  price.  It  was 
the  dream  of  Sen's  life  to  be  a  free  man.  His  master  had 
agreed  to  take  one  thousand  dollars  for  him,  and,  owing 
to  his  owner's  liberality  and  his  own  trading  propensities, 
this  sum  was  at  last  entered  to  Sen's  credit  at  the  Charles- 
ton Bank.  Whenever  his  master  drove  into  town  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  make  a  small  deposit  in  the  old  darky's 
name,  and  finally  these  constant  savings  had  reached  the 
respectable  sum  named. 

One  sunny  morning,  as  Sen  handed  his  master  the  reins 
and  had  fidgeted  about,  ostensibly  making  "  Mars'  Pigot 
comf'ble,"  but  in  fact  gaining  time,  he  began— 

"Well,  Mars',  ain't  dem  thousan' dollahs  'bout  made 
up? " 

"  Yes,  Sen;  that's  all  right.  But  don't  you  think  you're 
foolish  to  spend  all  your  savings  for  nothing  ?  Here  you 
have  a  good  home  for  yourself  and  Dinah  and  the 
'  chillen,'  and  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent.  What  free  nigger 
ever  scraped  together  one  thousand  dollars!  In  a  few 
years  more  you  can  save  enough  to  buy  them  all,  if  any- 
thing happen  to  me.    Better  think  it  oyer." 

"I  know,  Mars'  Pigot,  you'se  been  good  to  old  Sen 
and  his  folks,  but  I  want  to  own  myself.  'Pears  like  I'd 
like  to  see  how  it  feels  to  be  free.  I  can  go  on  wukin' 
till  I  can  buy  Dinah  and  the  chillen.  You'se  welcome  to 
de  tousan'  dollahs,  Marser,  and  it's  more'n  a  wuffless  ole 
nigga  like  ine'd  bring,  anyhow." 

So,  after  many  arguments,  the  matter  was  settled  to 
suit  the  Senator.  His  master  ordered  his  lawyer  to  make 
out  Sen's  free  papers,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  exe- 
cute them  with  the  projier  legal  formalities.  In  the  mean- 
time Sen  was  detailed  to  convoy  a  gay  party  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a  little  sailing  excursion  around 
the  harbor.  The  boat  was  upset,  and  with  much  trouble 
the  entire  party  was  rescued  and  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  old  Sen  was 
overlooked,  and  when  at  last  a  boat  put  off  to  his  rescue 
he  was  found  clinging  to  the  capsized  boat,  more  dead 
than  alive.  There  were  a  good  many  sharks  about,  and 
though  it  is  asserted  that  sharks  won't  eat  a  nigger,  Sen 
evidently  had  small  faith  in  the  legend,  for  he  was  almost 


white  with  terror.  In  fact,  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape 
for  the  old  fellow.  The  next  morning  he  approached  his 
master,  and,  after  much  uneasy  shuffling,  blurted  out — 

"  Marser,  you  needn't  mind  'bout  dem  free  papahs. 
I'se  'bout  'eluded  not  to  buy  dis  darky  a'ter  all.  I'se 
gwine  to  put  dat  money  out  to  mo'  advantage." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  reasonable,  Sen ;  but  what  changed 
you  so  suddenly?  Yesterday  morning  you  were  set  on 
buying  your  freedom." 

"  I  know,  Marser,  I  know — yes'day  mawnin'.  But 
'long  in  the  a'ternoon  I  changed  my  mine.  I  t'out  I'se  a 
dead  coon,  suah.  Fac'  is,  I  tink  I  can  fin'  a  belter  in- 
vestment for  dat  money.  From  what  took  place  yes'day 
I'm  raddah  'clined  to  tink  dat  niggahs  is  mighty  onsar- 
tin  propaty ! " 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  San  Franciscan 
philosophizes  over  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  insanity 
that  often  accompanies  the  loftiest  intellectual  inspiration, 
instancing  among  its  many  phases  a  "  morbid  and  excess- 
ive egotism." 

This  may  indeed  be  among  the  idiosyncrasies  of  genius; 
but,  alas  for  some  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  local  press, 
genius  is  not  always  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  "  mor- 
bid and  excessive  egotism." 


Any  one  who  has  been  seasick  knows  all  about  it,  and 
to  any  one  who  hasn't,  description  is  useless.  One  of 
our  most  dignified  Judges  has  lately  enjoyed  his  first  ex- 
perience of  ocean  travel,  and  is  convinced  that  all  the 
stories  told  of  the  recklessness  engendered  by  seasickness, 
of  the  calmness  of  its  victims  in  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
and  of  thejr  grim  and  ghastly  jokes  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
unlike  the  generality  of  travelers'  tales,  can  be  implicitly 
believed.  The  steamer  on  which  this  judicial  trial  trip 
was  made  is  first-class  in  every  respect  except  that  it  sails 
on  the  undulating  ocean.  Our  distinguished  traveler  was 
assigned  the  best  room  on  board  — the  one  known  in 
steamer  parlance  as  "  the  bridal  chamber."  One  of  the 
Judge's  gifts  is  a  remarkable  memory  for  poetry,  a  line  or 
so  of  which  he  can  generally  call  up  appropriately  in  any 
emergency.  Report  says  that  in  the  middle  watches  of 
the  night  his  Honor  ("  in  fine  frenzy  rolling")  was  heard 
melodramatically  reciting  the  invocation,  "Come  to  the 
bridal-chamber,  Death,"  and  then,  continuing  in  wild  im- 
provisation, "  and  come  as  quick  as  you  can,  you  d  d 

old  rascal !  Nobody's  afraid  of  you  here."  And  the 
awe-struck  listeners,  who  had  ever  personally  diagnosed 
the  disease,  knew  that  the  crisis  of  its  course  had  come. 
The  convalescent  now  declares  that  the  only  perfectly 
justifiable  case  of  suicide  on  record  is  that  of  the  woman 
who  during  a  paroxysm  of  seasickness  jumped  overboard 
from  an  Atlantic  steamer.  There  are  many  so-called 
remedies  for  this  terrible  malady,  but  the  Judge  says  the 
only  one  in  which  he  has  any  faith  is  to  stay  on  shore. 

With  true  judicial  circumspection,  this  unhappy  victim 
of  a  life  on  the  rolling  wave  would  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated his  woes.  The  rector  of  his  church  proposed  to 
offer  up  in  his  behalf,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  depart- 
ure, the  prayers  provided  by  the  church  "  for  those  who 
are  going  to  sea."  "  No,  sir,"  said  this  prescient  philos- 
opher, "don't  pray  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  till  you 
know  whether  or  not  I  want  to  live.  Who  can  tell  but 
by  that  time  I  may  be  '  woulding '  that  I  were  dead?  Don't 
put  up  any  prayers  for  my  safety  till  further  advices."  At 
last  accounts  the  services  of  the  church  had  not  been 
requested.  

The  King  of  Dahomey  having  captured  one  thousand 
French  prisoners,  he  and  his  army  have  eaten  them.  His 
barbaric  Majesty  evidently  regards  his  enemies  as  "  the 
sinners  of  war."  

A  German  weather-prophet  predicts  for  the  coming  sea- 
son very  cold  weather  in  the  south  of  Germany.  This 
opinion  is  probably  based  on  the  fact  that  King  Louis 
has  invited  Mary  Anderson  to  visit  Munich. 
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THE  MAX  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONVI. 
CHAPTER  XXX. 

AN  ENGAGEMENT  THAT  WAS  MET. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Verba  Buena  were  con- 
vened in  executive  session.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  their  corporation  its.  trust  had  been  betrayed. 
Suspicion  pointed  with  little  less  than  certainty  to  the 
one  of  all  its  employes  who  had  received  the  heartiest 
confidence  and  respect;  who  had  even  been  admitted  to 
the  list  of  stockholders— doubtless  by  virtue  of  the  very 
funds  he  had  purloined,  some  reflected,  with  a  shudder. 
Sore  as  was  their  outraged  sense  of  honor,  the  wound  to 
their  self-respect  rankled  deeper. 

A  springing  step  was  heard  mounting  the  stairs,  a  light 
footfall  sounded  in  the  hall,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  suspected  stockholder  stood  before  them. 

"  Saw  the  lights,  and  ran  up  to  see  what  it  meant ! "  he 
said,  lightly.  "  What's  going  on,  and  why  wasn't  I  noti- 
fied? " 

The  chill  of  his  associates'  manner  made  itself  felt,  and 
his  concluding  query  rang  like  a  brazen  note  of  defiance. 
The  other  Directors  looked  at  him  in  quiet  scrutiny,  but 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  reply. 

"Sir!"  The  President  accosted  him  sternly;  and  as 
the  intruder  turned  and  met  the  accusation  of  the  old 
man's  eyes,  the  room  seemed  to  spin  about  him  and  hell 
yawned  at  his  feet.  "Sir!  your  presence  is  not  desired. 
In  the  name  of  the  board,  I  must  request  you  to  with- 
draw." 

The  man's  self-assurance  collapsed  in  an  instant. 
He  looked  helplessly  around  in  the  faces  of  his  colleagues, 
and  at  one  moment  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  faltered 
and  failed.  His  fellow-Directors  remembered  afterward 
that  he  fumbled  strangely  with  the  door-knob,  and  that 
his  retreating  footfall  sounded  heavy  and  clumsy,  like  one 
tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  age.  The  body  of  finan- 
ciers resumed  their  deliberations.  Before  the  evening 
was  concluded  suspicion  had  grown  to  conviction,  and 
no  one  doubted  the  result  of  the  investigation  that  was 
ordered.  As  they  disbanded,  one  of  them  ventured  a 
suggestion  to  the  President. 

"  Curtis,  doru't  you  think  we  should  have  put  an  officer 
on  his  track  to-night?" 

The  President  reflected  a  moment.  "  I  don't  think  he 
will  run,"  he  said,  soberly.  "  However,  it  may  be  a  wise 
precaution."  And  he  communicated  with  the  Chief  of 
Police. 

All  night  long  policemen  scoured  the  city,  without 
avail,  for  a  trace  of  the  suspected  man.  All  night  long 
the  criminal  sat  at  his  desk,  in  a  recess  of  the  dimly  lighted 
bank,  face  to  face  with  the  long  delayed  but  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  guilty  career.  He  vainly  canvassed 
every  avenue  of  escape,  discarding  each  suggestion  which 
presented  itself,  until  but  one  remained.  As  the  first 
beams  of  morning  light  stole  through  the  tall  windows  he 
took  a  pen,  dipped  it  carefully  in  the  inkstand  before 
him,  and  began  to  write. 

The  Oakland  agent  of  the  Daily  Gong,  driving  down  to 
the  wharf  to  take  passage  in  the  row-boat  which  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  him  across  the  bay,  as  he  passed  the  bank 
was  startled  to  see  the  panel  in  the  large  iron  door  swing 
noiselessly  to  allow  the  egress  of  a  man.  The  carrier  was 
divided  between  his  desire  to  inform  the  police  and  to 
drive  back  to  the  office,  in  the  true  spirit  of  newspaper  en- 
terprise, and  communicate  the  startling  news,  when  he 
recognized  the  person  whose  singular  appearance  had 
startled  him  as  a  trusted  employe  and  stockholder  of  the 
bank,  and  blessed  his  lucky  stars  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

Unconscious  of  the  carrier's  reflections,  the  man  who 
had  emerged  from  the  bank  stood  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment, gazing  up  and  down  the  streets  and  looking  fixedly 
at  the  tall  buildings  opposite.  His  general  aspect  and 
behavior  were  suggestive  of  one  bound  on  a  long  journey, 
who  wished  to  fix  indelibly  upon  his  memory  the  scenes 
with  which  he  had  long  been  familiar.  Once  he  opened 
his  watch,  and  carefully  compared  it  with  the  dial  on  the 
tower  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Then  he  turned  and 
plodded  slowly  out  Montgomery  avenue  in  the  direction 
of  North  Beach. 

The  morning  was  gray  and  chilly,  and  a  heavy  bank  of 
fog  overhung  the  bay,  at  one  moment  rapidly  advancing 
across  the  water,  and  as  swiftly  retreating  the  next,  as 
though  salaaming  to  the  rising  sun,  which  was  lazily 
creeping  over  the  crest  of  Mount  Diablo.  The  fog-horns 
on  Alcatraz  and  Goat  Island  sounded  a  melancholy  re- 
frain above  the  surge  of  the  waves  which  lapped  the  shore. 

The  doors  of  the  office  of  the  principal  bathing  resort 
on  North  Beach  were  thrown  open,  and  a  chilly  wind 
swept  through  the  place,  fanning  the  wrath  of  a  pale, 
hunchback  youth  who  sat  on  a  high  stool  behind  the 
counter,  gloomily  apostrophizing  the  crazy  fools  whose 
mania  for  early  bathing  made  it  necessary  to  open  the 
establishment  at  that  ungodly  hour. 

Looking  impatiently  up  the  roadway  that  led  from 
town,  the  boy's  keen  eyes  descried  a  man  approaching — a 
person  whose  face  and  features  were  indistinguishable  in 

*Cof'yright  ap.paed  for. 


the  distance,  whose  dress  displayed  the  quiet  elegance  of 
a  man  of  fashion,  but  who  walked  with  a  peculiar  sham- 
bling gait,  as  if  he  had  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  an  all-night  orgie. 

"  There  comes  one  of  the  idgits  a'ready ! "  exclaimed  the 
lad,  contemptuously,  uttering  the  words  aloud,  as  if  there 
was  a  subtle  gratification  in  the  sound. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  crooked-backed 
youth  should  look  with  any  great  complacency  upon  the 
physical  recreation  of  people  endowed  with  sound  muscles 
and  healthy  bodies.  By  some  unhappy  dispensation  the 
crooks  that  get  into  people's  bodies  are  very  apt  to  deform 
their  inner  beings,  and  their  souls  are  pitiable,  weak- 
legged  affairs,  ungainly  and  wizen-faced,  which  make  of 
their  own  sorrows  repulsive  packs  to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  souls  which  withstand  the 
dwarfing  and  disfiguring  influences  of  stunted  bodies,  and 
grow  up  white  and  saintly,  with  perfect  outlines  and  sym- 
metrical proportions,  are  made  of  nobler  stuff  than  those 
which  invest  common  clay. 

As  the  early  comer  mounted  the  narrow  platform  of 
the  bath-house  the  cripple  leaned  slightly  forward,  listen- 
ing intently  to  the  footsteps.  His  look  of  fretful  vexation 
changed  to  pleased  surprise,  and  his  whole  face  brightened 
as  the  visitor  entered  the  room  and  advanced  to  the 
counter,  flinging  down  a  piece  of  money  with  the  indif- 
ferent and  accustomed  air  of  a  habitual  patron.  The 
boy,  with  an  agility  of  which  his  misshapen  body  gave  no 
promise,  ran  up  a  small  ladder  until  his  head  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  row  of  pigeon-holes  which  lined  the 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  counter,  and  tossed  down  a  gray 
knit  bathing-suit  of  the  kind  affected  by  strong  swimmers. 
Then  he  took  from  its  nail  a  small  yale  key,  attached  to 
a  clumsy  brass  tag  which  bore  the  number  54  deeply 
graven  on  its  face.  Pitching  the  coin  into  a  drawer  which 
opened  with  an  unmusical  ring,  he  laid  a  smaller  coin  in 
its  place. 

"  Out  early  to-day,  sir,"  he  timidly  ventured. 

The  visitor  was  slow  in  replying  to' the  boy's  remark, 
recalling  himself  with  difficulty  from  an  unwonted  fit  of 
abstraction,  answering  briefly  and  jerkily,  as  if  constrain- 
ing himself  to  speak  against  his  inclination.' 

"Early?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  rather  before  my  usual  time. 
But  I  have  business  on  hand — an  important  engagement 
that  must  be  met." 

He  turned  and  looked  out  over  the  water  as  he  spoke, 
where  the  grey  mist  overhung  it  like  a  pall.  "An  engage- 
ment that  must  be  met."  The  words  had  a  singular  and 
ominous  ring.  The  boy  pondered  them  curiously,  dart- 
ing a  keen  look  of  inquiry  into  the  man's  face. 

Having  pocketed  his  change,  the  visitor  drew  out  his 
watch  and  mechanically  consulted  its  face.  Then  he 
pulled  the  fob  from  his  pocket  and  laid  the  gold  time-piece 
on  the  counter. 

"  Take  care  of  it  for  me,  Jake,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"  It's  hardly  the  thing  to  leave  valuables  lying  around 
these  dressing-rooms.  If  anything  should  happen — a 
whale  come  along  and  persuade  me  to  enact  the  role  of 
Jonah,  or  if  I  should  be  shanghaied  on  board  a  deep  sea 
vessel — recollect  I  devise  this  little  trinket  to  you  as  a  part- 
ing testimonial." 

The  jocular  tone  he  employed  was  so  like  his  usual 
manner  that  the  boy  was  partially  reassured,  in  spite  of 
the  unaccustomed  act,  but  he  looked  doubtfully  after  the 
man's  retreating  figure,  possessed  by  a  nameless  dread, 
an  unreasoning  presentiment  of  impending  calamity. 

A  little  later  the  regular  tide  of  visitors  set  in.  The  hours 
passed  on ,  each  bringing  its  usual  quota  of  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers.  Hurrying  hither  and  thither,  handing  out 
bathing-suits  and  towels,  selecting  keys,  making  change, 
posting  books,  his  head  confused  by  the  fault-finding  of 
capricious  patrons,  the  hunchbacked  lad  forgot  his  early 
visitor,  and  the  watch  lay,  untouched  and  out  of  sight, 
in  the  safe  beside  him.  As  the  forenoon  advanced  the 
senior  proprietor  made  his  appearance,  fat  and  im- 
portant, and  glowing  with  well-earned  prosperity.  A  little 
later  the  place  was  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
small  squad  of  policemen.  They  buttonholed  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  shocked  and  startled  by  the  news  they  had 
to  communicate,  repelled  their  inquiries  with  a  show  of 
indignation. 

Think  his  place  was  a  resort  for  thieves  and  law- 
breakers ?  Not  much !  The  fellow  would  know  too  much 
to  come  there.    Hadn't  seen  a  sign  of  him  for  a  week. 

"Can't  help  it!"  sturdily  insisted  the  spokesman,  a 
sharp-eyed  detective,  one  Fleece  by  name.  "  We've  been 
after  him  since  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  and  just  got  on 
his  scent  this  morning.  He  came  up  here  at  daybreak, 
and  hasn't  been  seen  to  leave.  I  dare  say  he's  safely 
stowed  away  somewhere  round  here." 

"  You're  welcome  to  all  the  thieves  you  find  on  my 
premises!"  retorted  the  proprietor,  ironically.  "Look 
here,  Jake,"  addressing  the  hunchback  youth,  who  had 
stared  from  one  to  another  in  bewilderment  during  the 
course  of  the  colloquy,  "  54's  not  been  here  this  morning, 
eh?" 

"54!"  The  boy's  weak  legs  shook  under  him,  and  a 
gray  shadow  fell  across  his  face. 

"Look  sharp,  boy!  The  officers  can't  wait  all  day 
for  you.  The  man's  a  criminal — stolen  the  Lord  knows 
how  many  thousands  of  dollars -from  the  bank  of  Yerba 
Buena." 


"  I  clean  forgot,"  stammered  the  boy,  but  the  intimi- 
dation in  his  master's  tone  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
agitation.  "  I  clean  forgot.  I'd  no  more  than  opened  up 
when  he  come.  He  asked  for  his  suit,  and  that's  the  last 
I  see  of  him,"  looking  up  at  the  vacant  space  on  the  key- 
board, where  the  figure  54  stared  above  an  empty  nail, 
"and  he  said  —  O  Lord!  —  he  said  he  had  an  important 
engagement  that  must  be  met." 

The  boy  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he  concluded 
his  statement.  A  sudden  awful  significance  attached 
itself  to  the  simple  words.  The  irate  detective  interpreted 
them  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"  A  pressing  engagement ! "  he  repeated,  satirically.  "  I 
dare  say !  Thought  he'd  manage  to  board  a  vessel  out  in 
the  stream,  no  doubt.  Give  me  the  morning  paper! 
Where's  the  shipping  list  ?  Two  of  you  men— Brown  and 
Sanders — take  a  boat  and  prospect  around  the  piles.  Don't 
miss  a  nook  or  cranny.  You,  Fred,  take  possession  of  54 
and  all  that's  in  it.  No  danger  of  finding  the  fellow  him- 
self there.  Here  it  is :  '  British  bark  Agnes  cleared 
yesterday  for  Queensland ;  sails  at  ten  to-day.'  And  he  a 
friend  of  the  British  Consul.  Get  out  the  best  Whitehall 
boat  on  the  place,  boys,  and  we'll  put  out  into- the  chan- 
nel. I'll  have  the  rascal  under  arrest  before  noon,  or  for- 
feit my  professional  reputation." 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  news  spread,  and 
all  was  excitement  at  the  baths.  Nervous  mothers,  recog- 
nizing in  every  criminal  a  personal  foe,  hurried  their  chil- 
dren into  the  dressing-rooms,  and  dried  and  equipped 
them  for  their  homeward  journies;  stout  middle-aged 
gentlemen  climbed  upon  the  platform  and  sat  in  their 
dripping  garments,  looking  not  unlike  a  row  of  well  be- 
haved sea  lions,  follow  ing  the  course  of  the  Whitehall  boat 
which  shot  across  the  water  in  the  direction  of  a  stately 
ship  that  had  cast  anchor  in  midstream;  venturesome 
young  people  explored  the  dark  recesses  beneath  the  build- 
ings, shrieking  as  they  encountered  unforeseen  obstacles, 
or  laughing  gleefully  as  they  met  others  bound  on  the 
same  exploit. 

A  large  majority  discussed  the  crime  and  the  criminal 
with  the  sense  of  virtuous  superiority  well  deserved  failure 
usually  awards  unmerited  prosperity.  Only  a  few  per- 
sonal acquaintances  of  the  man  who  was  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, maintained  a  sober  silence  or  exchanged  whis- 
pered confidences.  Down  the  broad,  dusty  avenue  which 
led  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  poured  a  continuous  tide 
of  people,  actuated  by  varying  motives  of  curiosity  and 
genuine  concern. 

The  officer  called  Fred  walked  along  the  narrow  plat- 
form skirting  the  long  rows  of  bathing  houses,  preceded 
by  the  young  fellow  Jake,  and  followed  by  a  reporter, 
formerly  of  the  Hornet  but.  latterly  of  the  Daily  Gong, 
who  scented  an  interesting  item  of  news,  and  had  hastened 
to  the  spot.  The  hunchback  halted  at  a  point  midway  in 
the  row,  pointing  mutely  to  the  key  sticking  in  the  lock. 

"  Try  it,"  suggested  the  reporter.  "  Perhaps  it's  a  mere 
cock-and-bull  story  after  all,  and  he's  gone  off  down 
town  again,  forgetting  to  return  the  key  to  the  office." 

The  officer  laid  his  hand  on  the  knob,  and  finding  the 
door  unlocked,  threw  it  open.  The  three  men  peered 
curiously  into  the  small  apartment.  Upon  the  single 
chair  it  contained  were  piled  various  articles  of  a  man's 
wardrobe ;  a  pair  of  walking  shoes  and  a  light  rattan  cane 
were  in  one  corner,  while  upon  a  hook  hung  a  light  sum- 
mer overcoat  and  hat. 

"Guess  I'll  sit  down  here  and  have  a  comfortable 
smoke  !  "  said  the  officer,  sweeping  the  clothes  from  the 
chair. 

"  Take  care ! "  said  the  reporter.  His  admonition  came 
too  late.  There  was  a  sullen  thud  as  some  heavy  metallic 
substance  struck  the  floor,  followed  by  a  loud  explosion, 
and  a  bullet  tore  its  way  through  the  side  wall. 

"Left  at  full  cock !"  commented  the  policeman,  dis- 
engaging the  revolver  from  the  folds  of  the  garments  and 
examining  it  critically.  "  Mighty  careless  thing.  The 
man  who  left  it  in  that  shane  didn't  care  a  continental  for 
his  own  or  his  neighbor's  life." 

The  deformed  boy,  stooping  down,  picked  up  a  small 
vial  which  he  handed  to  the  men,  who  turned  it  around 
to  read  the  label. 

"  Laudanum  !  and  empty,"  was  the  policeman's  laconic 
comment. 

The  growing  horror  of  apprehension,  heretofore  re- 
pressed, took  possession  of  the  boy. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it!"  he  cried,  clasping  and  un- 
clasping his  thin  hands,  while  his  eyes  sought  the  faces 
of  the  two  men  as  if  imploring  their  dissent.  But  the 
policeman  only  looked  a  cheerful  acquiescence,  while  the 
reporter  was  eagerly  examining  the  inscription  on  an  un- 
sealed letter,  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  pockets 
of  the  coat. 

"Here's  something!"  he  said,  nodding  to  the  officer 
significantly,  and  holding  up  the  envelope  for  his  inspec- 
tion. 

"'An  open  letter  to  Laurence  Hale,'  by  thunder!" 
ejaculated  the  latter,  his  features  lighting  up  with  curiosity 
and  amazement. 

"  Know  him? "  queried  the  reporter,  sharply. 

"  Know  him !  Hasn't  every  man  on  the  force  been  on 
his  track  rising  five  years?  He's  a  marked  man,  sir;  got 
a  pile  of  stolen  money  hid  away,  sir.  We're  bound  to 
run  him  to  cover  yet." 
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Perhaps  this  will  be  of  aid  to  you.  I've  been  looking 
for  something  to  turn  up  about  that  missing  money. 
This  may  be  the  clew  we  need." 

There  was  an  odd  smile  about  the  reporter's  lips,  as  if 
some  denouement  for  which  he  had  long  been  watching 
was  about  to  transpire. 

"  By  your  leave ! "  He  coolly  drew  the  inclosure  from 
the  envelope  and  spread  it  out  on  his  knee  for  perusal, 
the  officer  looking  eagerly  over  his  shoulder. 

The  letter  was  written  on  Congress  paper,  bearing  the 
heading  of  the  bank  of  Yerba  Buena.  The  writer,  always 
an  elegant  penman,  appeared  to  have  indited  this  com- 
munication with  unusual  care,  each  word  and  character 
being  formed  with  the  utmost  precision,  as  if  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  meaning.  It  began  without  ceremony 
or  formality,  plunging  impetuously  into  the  text  of  the 
message  it  was  designed  to  convey. 

By  the  time  this  letter  is  placed  in  your  hands,  Laurence 
Hale,  you  will  know  me  as  a  thief,  a  hypocrite  and  a  coward,  who 
fled  the  world  to  escape  the  storm  he  dared  not  face.  I  myself 
will  add  another  count  to  the  indictment,  and  stand  confessed  a 
traitor  to  the  friend  who  cave  me  his  implicit  trust.  There  is  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush.  I  stole  the  unaccounted  balance  of 
the  missing  funds  charged  upon  you  fifteen  years  ago.  I,  too,  had 
an  idea  of  replacing  the  money  before  they  discovered  the  loss, 
but  when  I  found  you  were  in  the  same  box,  and  bound  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  matter,  I  made  up  my  mind  it  would  make 
little  difference  to  you  if  you  shouldered  the  whole,  and  I  let  you 
do  it.  I  proved  myself  a  better  financier  than  you,  investing  the 
money  securely,  where  it  has  made  a  substantial  return  of  interest 
and  damnation  every  year.  Interest  and  damnation!  Per  cents 
have  gone  up  and  down,  but  the  second  consideration  has  always 
been  at  a  liberal  premium.  The  last  year  things  have  gone  badly. 
Some  speculations  failed,  and  I  made  up  the  deficit  in  the  old 
way.  It  is  easier  the  second  time.  This  time  they  tracked  me 
down. 

If  the  devil  himself  hadn't  had  possession  of  me  I'd  have 
owned  up  to  the  whole  thing  that  morning  I  saw  you  in  the  City 
Prison.  It  would  have  made  it  easier  for  you,  and  have  been  the 
salvation  of  me.  A  moralist  might  have  drawn  a  very  pretty 
lesson  from  our  lives  since  then,  if  he  could  have  known  all  the 
ins  and  outs,  and  observed  the  inevitable  denouement  slowly 
and  steadily  approaching.  It  has  sometimes  been  quite  an  inter- 
esting study  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  enjoy  it  with  half  the  zest  I 
might  have  felt  if  I  hadn't  a  personal  stake  in  the  issue.  It's 
been  rough  on  you,  Hale,'  but  it  s  been  a  hell  on  earth  to  me. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  rave  over  my  sins  and  shortcomings, 
and  scourge  myself  savagely  on  paper,  but  what  is  to  be  gained? 
All  the  self-recriminations  in  the  world  are  not  going  to  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case  or  undo  the  errors  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  all  up  now. 
I  go  to  meet  my  last  account,  and  to  serve  as  an  awful  warning  to 
allthe  Sunday  school  children  in  the  land,  while  you  pose  as  the 
repentant  sinner  restored  to  the  fold,  confound  you! 

There  is  a  paid  up  life  insurance  policy  for  Pauline  and  the 
child.  I  always  meant  to  do  justice  to  her,  but  it  was  easier  to 
put  it  off  the  longer  I  let  it  go.  Tbe  boy's  death  maddened  me; 
but  I  declare  to  God,  Laurence,  that  it  was  the  sight  of  you  as 
much  as  the  child  that  drove  the  devil  out  of  me  that  day  in 
court.  Will  you  try  to  have  it  secured  to  them?  I  know  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you,  old  fellow,  but  I  somehow  have  a  feeling 
that,  although  I  have  wronged  you  most,  you  will  be  readiest  to 
forgive.  Henry  Dartmoor. 

And  what  was  that,  far  out  upon  the  bay,  where  a  line 
of  white  broke  the  even,  leaden  tones  of  the  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  long  swell  ot  the  incoming  tide? 

The  people  on  the  beach  saw,  and  shouted  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boat,  bending  down  close  to  the  water  that 
the  pursuers  might  hear  and  take  heed.  The  boatmen 
saw,  and  interchanging  one  significant  look,  altered  their 
course,  pulling  due  for  the  strange  object  tossing  like  a 
broken  spar  on  the  rough  sea  in  the  mid-channel. 

Fleece — possessed  by  alternations  ot  hope  and  despair  as 
he  saw  black  clouds  issuing  from  the  smokestack  of  a  tug 
lying  alongside  of  the  vessel  toward  which  he  was  direct- 
ing his  course,  reckoning  the  diminishing  distance  be- 
tween the  boat  and  the  vessel,  inwardly  protesting  that 
the  rascal  would  yet  find  that  he,  Fleece,  was  one  too  many 
for  him,  vowing  that  no  power  on  earth  should  rob  him 
of  his  prey,  solacing  himself  with  the  assurance  that  in 
five  minutes'  time  he  would  serve  his  warrant  and  hold 
the  criminal  captive — observed  the  change  in  the  boat's 
course,  and  turned  to  the  boatmen  with  a  muttered  curse 
on  his  lips.  He  followed  the  direction  of  their  eyes  and 
observed  the  helpless  object  floating  about  on  the  water, 
buffeted  by  wind  and  wave,  but  a  few  rods  distant,  and 
the  angry  expostulation  on  his  lips  was  hushed. 

Thrice  the  fog,  drifting  along  the  channel,  closed  down 
about  them,  effectually  shutting  them  off  from  all  sight 
and  sound  save  the  dull  thud  of  their  own  oars  as  their 
measured  plash  in  the  water  reverberated  against  the  sullen 
walls  of  mist.  Thrice  they  were  as  completely  cut  off 
from  the  busy  life  about  them  as  if  afloat  on  a  shoreless 
sea  in  a  phantom  universe.  But  the  boatmen,  bending 
low  over  the  water  and  searching  the  mist  with  practised 
eyes,  pulled  steadily  on.  When  the  mist  lifted  for  the 
'third  time  the  thing  they  sought  was  within  an  arm's 
length  of  the  officer  of  the  law,  but  he  made  no  movement 
to  execute  his  warrant.  It  was  the  boatmen  who  laid 
hands  on  the  ghastly  object  and  drew  it  over  the 
side,  and  laid  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  a  grim  and 
piteous  sight,  with  clinched  hands  outstretched,  and  fixed 
eyes  staring  at  the  sky.  And  it  was  the  detective  who 
drew  back  dismayed  in  the  presence  of  the  culprit,  and 
made  no  movement  to  apprehend  him ;  who  nervously 
clasped  and  unclasped  about  his  own  wrist  the  stout  man- 
acles he  had  designed  for  the  prisoner ;  who  shrank,  awed 
and  silent,  in  the  majesty  of  a  presence  which  dwarfed  the 
might  of  worldly  government. 

Safely  delivered  from  the  clutches  of  the  law,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  !  Out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Held 
to  answer  before  that  awful  tribunal  where  Truth  and 
Justice  hold  eternal  dominion ;  where  Divine  Love  ad- 
vocates the  cause  of  erring  humanity,  and  Infinite 
Mercy  tempers  the  verdict. 


Slowly  and  silently  the  boatmen  reversed  their  course 
and  pulled  back  in  the  direction  of  the  wharf,  to  where 
the  waiting  crowd  had  observed  their  action  and  divined 
its  purport,  and  a  crippled  boy  awaited  their  coming  in 
dumb  agony.  Men  and  women  crowded  eagerly  about 
the  landing,  struggling  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fugitive,  joint 
defaulter  from  the  corporate  institution  whose  trust  he 
had  betrayed,  and  from  life  with  its  responsibilities;  and 
the  greater  crime  was  that  which  they  reckoned  not,  or 
only  mentioned  with  hushed  voices,  and  with  compassion- 
ate sorrow  rather  than  blame. 

Meanwhile,  the  weeks  that  had  just  passed  had  held  a 
singular  experience  for  Laurence  Hale.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed  upon  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  conclusion 
of  the  trial,  lie  had  passed  unnoticed  from  the  court-room. 
His  sudden  relief  from  the  post  which  he  had  assumed 
toward  the  young  mother  and  her  child,  coupled  with  the 
needless  humiliation  which  had  been  forced  upon  him, 
worked  a  singular  revulsion  of  feeling.  A  dull  time 
prevaded  business  circles,  and  his  patronage  was  declin- 
ing. Seeing  his  income  steadily  diminishing,  he  grew  im- 
patient of  the  monotony  of  his  life,  and  the  measured  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  his  business  undertakings  seemed , 
petty  and  insignificant. 

He  conceived  a  sudden  disgust  for  his  profession  and 
all  that  pertained  to  it,  scorning  its  small  fees  and  slow 
methods.  The  next  day  and  the  next  found  him  sitting 
inactive  in  his"  room  or  making  short  visits  to  his  office, 
postponing  engagements  and  delaying  the  performance  of 
pressing  duties.  His  quondam  partner  was  absent  on  a 
summer's  tour  through  the  Yellowstone  Park.  One  day- 
he  put  a  sign  on  his  door,  "  Out  of  town,"  and  went  down 
to  a  seaside  town  to  recruit. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  watering  place  he 
awoke  with  a  chill  of  horror.  The  sense  of  self-distrust, 
previously  vague  and  incomprehensible,  assumed  definite 
form  and  substance.  He  imagined  that  the  evil  tendency 
to  which  he  had  yielded  once  before  was  stealing  over 
him  again,  like  some  black  shadow  of  hereditary  iuflu- 
ence.  The  steadfast  purpose  which  had  heretofore  sus- 
tained him,  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  he  had 
abided,  in  his  morbid  self-accusation  stood  revealed  to 
him  as  hollow  pretenses  by  which  he  had  sought  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  community. 

He  made  a  vain  effort  to  shake  otf  the  mood,  and  en- 
deavored to  analyze  the  predisposing  causes.  Before  him 
rose  the  face  of  Robert  Curtis,  President  of  the  bank  of 
Yerba  Buena,  wearing  a  look  of  ineradicable  distrust.  He 
alone  saw  through  the  felon's  transparent  devices  to  win 
back  the  trust  he  had  deservedly  forfeited,  and  recognized 
him  for  the  hypocrite  he  was. 

As  Hale  pondered  this  man's  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  reformation  he  recalled  Stubbs's  melancholy  fore- 
bodings that  the  day  might  come  when  he  would  back- 
slide, and  whimsically  reflected  that  if  any  one  could 
be  ranked  a  connoisseur  in  matters  of  that  ilk,  Stubbs 
deserved  the  title.  Study  as  he  might,  the  unfortunate 
man  could  see  but  one  way  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of 
unrest  which  seemed  to  have  possessed  him.  The 
alternative  was  still  open  to  him  to  betake  himself  to 
some  distant  country  where  he  could  begin  life  anew, 
untrammeled  by  suspicion  and  prejudice. 

He  returned  to  the  city,  resolved  to  settle  up  his  affairs 
as  speedily  as  possible.  By  one  of  those  unhappy  fatali- 
ties so  frequently  encountered  in  life,  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  he  found  temptation  awaiting  him  in  a  tangible 
form. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  building  in  which  his  office  was 
situated  he  encountered  two  gentlemen — one  an  honest- 
looking  man  of  middle  age,  clad  in  a  rough  tweed  travel- 
ing suit ;  the  other  accosted  Hale  with  an  air  of  genial 
good-fellowship. 

"Just  in  time,  Hale.  Wanted  to  see  you  on  a  little 
business.    Just  going  up,  old  fellow?" 

Hale  answered  the  man  a  little  stiffly,  for  he  recog- 
nized him  as  a  shrewd  speculator,  Warren  Bryant  by 
name,  who  had  been  involved  in  several  cloudy  mining 
transactions,  from  which  he  had  emerged  with  varying 
degrees  of  financial  success,  and  the  reputation  of  having 
outwitted  some  of  the  sharpest  men  on  the  street. 

"Make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laidlaw— Glasgow 
gentleman.  Come  all  the  way  out  here  to  gobble  up  a 
fat  piece  of  mining  proj>erty  for  a  company  in  which  he 
is  interested." 

A  knowing  wink  directed  at  Hale  accompanied  Bry- 
ant's concluding  statement.  Mr.  I.aidlaw  appeared  half 
inclined  to  resent  his  companion's  familiar  tone,  but 
nevertheless  extended  his  hand  to  Hale,  out  of  deference 
to  a  national  superstition  prevailing  throughout  Great 
Britain,  by  which  her  subjects  arc  educated  to  regard 
handshaking  as  an  inexorable  law  ot  American  courtesy 
on  all  occasions. 

"  Will  you  step  up  to  my  office,  gentlemen? "  said  Hale, 
politely,  feeling  somehow  that  of  all  the  world  Bryant 
was  the  last  man  he  would  have  chosen  to  meet  that  morn- 
ing. The  two  men  complied  with  his  request,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  a  few  moments  later  were  seated  in  the 
assayer's  comfortable  room.  With  great  ostentation,  Bry- 
ant drew  two  packages  from  his  pocket. 

"  Our  friend  Laidlaw  here  has  been  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  a  tin  mine  these  three  months  past,"  he  announced, 
impressively.    "  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  some  new 


prospects  up  near  Shasta,  when  he  dropped  down  on  us ; 
and,  if  you  believe  me,  the  next  day  we  hit  upon  this.' 

He  opened  the  larger  of  the  packages,  displaying 
couple  of  fragments  of  grayish  rock,  which  Hale  recei\ 
and  inspected  critically. 

Bryant  began  to  unroll  the  other  package,  talking  as  he 
did  so. 

"  We  hadn't  any  chemicals  handy,  so  we  had  to  do  the 
best  we  could.  There  happened  to  be  a  blacksmith's 
forge  near  by,  so  we  stuck  some  ot  the  ore  in  there,  and 

got  this." 

He  had  unrolled  the  package,  and  displayed  a  small 
bar  of  iron  covered  w  ith  patches  of  glittering  white  metal. 
Hale  received  it  in  silence,  and  as  he  did  so  felt  his  hand 
trembling  in  an  unaccountable  manner;  but  he  looked 
Bryant  square  in  the  face.  The  speculator  evaded  his 
eye. 

"  We  want  an  assay,  Hale,  quick  as  you  can  make  it. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  wants  to  close  the  bargain  as  soon  %  the 
thing's  in  shape.  I  knew  we  could  rely  on  you  to  do  the 
thing  squarely." 

Bryant  succeeded  in  getting  his  eyes  back  to  Hale's 
face  with  his  concluding  words,  and  they  rested  there 
with  a  long,  significant  look.  Hale  felt  a  numbed  sensa- 
tion, as  if  a  serpent  were  coiling  tightly  about  him ;  but 
he  contrived  to  make  an  assent,  and  the  men  rose  to  go. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  friend  Mr.  Endicott, 
Mr.  Hale.  He  told  me  that  I  could  trust  you,"  said  the 
Scotch  gentleman,  in  parting.  A  flush  of  shame  covered 
the  assayer's  face,  but  he  bowed  quietly,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  door.  He  heard  the  two  men  pass  along  the 
hall,  and  a  moment  later  his  ear  caught  the  sharp  tinkle 
of  the  elevator  bell.  The  next  instant  hurried  steps  ap- 
proached his  door,  and  Bryant's  evil  face  looked  in. 

"  You  understand,  Hale.  Divy  on  the  square.  A 
handsome  thing  for  you,  if  you  do  the  right  thing."  And 
he  was  gone. 

Hale  rose  and  locked  the  door  after  him,  then  took  the 
specimens  and  passed  into  his  laboratory.  He  threw  off 
his  coat  and  took  down  certain  acids,  grinding  up  fragments 
of  the  ore  and  subjecting  them  to  various  tests.  When  he 
had  finished  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  a  frown  had 
gathered  on  his  forehead.  Then  he  took  up  a  rusty  knife 
which  lay  on  a  shelf,  and  ran  some  borax  over  it  at  a  high 
heat.  The  borax  dissolved  the  oxide  of  iron,  leaving  the 
metal  clear  and  white.  He  compared  the  blade  with  the 
bar  of  iron  he  had  taken  from  Bryant.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  two  articles  was  identical. 

His  first  sensation  was  one  of  hot  anger  and  resentment. 
If  the  would-be  swindler  had  presented  himself,  he  felt 
that  he  could  have  brained  him  on  the  spot.  This  feeling 
was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  inexpressible  humiliation 
that  he  should  have  been  thought  open  to  such  an  offer. 
But  what  if  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  chance?  He 
would  be  at  once  placed  in  possession  of  all  he  was  work- 
ing for — would  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  daily 
work,  free  to  move  whithersoever  he  chose.  And  when 
the  fraud  was  revealed,  who  could  say  he  had  a  part  in  it? 
The  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  the  loss  of  his 
professional  reputation,  when  he  had  no  longer  need  of 
reputation,  and  a  new  suspicion  in  the  community,  which 
had  all  along  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 

He  walked  out  upon  the  street ;  but  Temptation  went 
with  him,  whispering  ugly  suggestions  in  his  ears,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  way  to  make  himself  superior  to  the 
purse-proud  class  who  looked  down  upon  him,  promising 
him  plenty  and  indulgence  in  exchange  tor  his  weary 
labor.  A  week  passed  by,  and  his  business  was  still 
neglected ;  the  package  of  ore  and  the  iron  bar  with  its 
gleaming  patches,  lay  undisturbed  in  his  laboratory.  The 
time  was  drawing  near  when  he  must  come  to  a  decision. 

He  walked  along  the  streets  one  morning,  a  man 
oppressed  with  the  heaviest  of  all  burdens — the  misera- 
ble and  crushing  weight  of  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  him- 
self; shunning  the  eyes  of  those  he  met,  lest  they  should 
read  his  vacillation  and  uncertainty.  Suddenly  a  genial, 
cordial  voice  accented  him. 

"Hale!  Good  morning!" 

The  man  who  had  caught  his  hand  and  was  shaking  it 
awkwardly  but  w  ith  hearty  cordiality,  was  an  old  school- 
mate and  friend  of  his  early  manhood,  who  had  hitherto 
noticed  him  w  ith  a  stiff  nod.  He  had  no  time  to  ponder 
the  meaning  of  this  encounter,  for  Murphy  and  Tom 
Ellis  crossed  the  street  to  meet  him,  their  faces  aglow 
with  honest  delight. 

"Congratulations,  Mr.  Hale !"  shouted  Tom  Ellis. 

"  Hale,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Here's  my  hand!"  said 
the  elder  man,  with  some  pomposity. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Hale,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  with  questioning  eyes. 

"  Don't  understand!  Haven't  you  seen  the  extra  issued 
by  the  Daily  Gong  an  hour  ago?" 

Murphy  held  out  a  paper,  opened  to  where  flaming 
headlines  proclaimed  the  morning's  tragedy.  Hale  read 
'  the  headings  slowly  and  lalxjrously,  grasping  but  one 
|  meaning— that  Dartmoor,  his  old  friend,  driven  mad  by 
guilt  and  despair,  had  sought  a  suicide's  death. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Hale?  Theletter!  It  was  directed 
to  you,"  explained  young  Ellis,  running  his  finger  dow  n 
the  column.  "  It  clears  you  of  that  trumped-up  story. 
Sets  you  straight  at  last." 

"Don't!"   Hale  checked  the  boy's  impetuous  out- 
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burst  with  a  stern  gesture.  What  was  it  worth  to  be 
exonerated  at  such  a  cost !  He  left  Murphy  and  his 
nephew  standing  on  the  street-corner,  and  holding  the 
paper  still  in  his  hand,  found  his  way  up  Halleck  street, 
and  to  the  rear  of  the  City  Prison. 

He  joined  the  curious  and  morbid  rabble  that  thronged 
the  Morgue,  and  the  crowd  fell  back  at  his  approach, 
granting  him  unimpeded  passage  to  the  marble  slab  where 
the  suicide's  body  lay  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  curious  and 
morbid  spectators.  It  was  quickly  whispered  about  that 
the  man  who  had  been  so  grievously  wronged  by  the  dead 
stood  beside  the  corpse,  and  people  bent  forward  eagerly, 
expecting  to  detect  some  expression  of  bitterness  or  tri- 
umph in  the  newcomer's  face;  but  he  only  gazed  long 
and  sorrowfully  upon  the  still  sleeper,  and  once  lilted  the 
dead  man's  hand  in  his  own,  replacing  it  gently  upon  the 
slab. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  street,  in  the  direction  of 
his  office,  his  heart  oppressed  with  painful  suggestions  and 
memories.  Insensibly  to  himself,  the  vague  doubts  and 
forebodings  regarding  his  own  honesty  of  purpose — light 
figments  born  of  morbid  self-accusation — gave  way  to  a 
deep  compassion  for  the  man  who  had  once  been  his 
friend.  If  Dartmoor  had  only  resolved  to  brave  it  out 
and  face  the  consequences  !  He  was  such  a  genial,  pop- 
ular fellow,  with  so  many  essentially  noble  traits,  no  one 
could  have  resisted  his  honest  penitence  and  desire  to 
make  atonement.  He  had  not  once  considered  the  per- 
sonal significance  of  the  suicide's  confession  in  its  bearing 
upon  his  own  position  in  the  community. 

As  he  neared  the  Bank  of  Verba  Buena  the  heavy  door 
swung  noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  and  the  President  ap- 
peared, pausing  to  lift  his  hat  from  his  head  and  wipe  his 
forehead  with  the  silk  handkerchief  he  drew  from  his 
pocket.  As  he  perceived  Hale  he  stepped  hastily  for- 
ward to  intercept  him,  silently  offering  him  his  hand. 
Hale  checked  his  progress,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face,  but  made  no  answering  movement.  He  saw  before 
him  the  man  who  had  constituted  himself  his  bitter  and 
inexorable  judge,  whose  silent  skepticism  and  scorn  had 
well  nigh  thwarted  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the 
heavy  incubus  of  past  error ;  who  had  been  a  mocking 
spectator  of  his  struggles  and  discouragements;  the  man 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  the  direct  cause  of  Dartmoor's 
desperate  flight  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly  and 
sin. 

"  You  have  saved  me  the  necessity  of  going  to  you," 
said  the  President,  quietly.  "  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
making  a  call  at  your  office." 

"  Yes?"  returned  Hale,  drily.  Angry  utterances  were 
trembling  on  his  lips.  He  could  with  difficulty  repress 
some  expression  of  his  indignation.  An  overmastering 
temptation  was  upon  him  to  publicly  arraign  the  self- 
righteous  man  before  him  for  his  virtuous  contempt  of 
human  frailty,  to  tear  the  mask  from  his  gentle  manner, 
and  expose  his  egotism  and  inhumanity  to  the  world. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  continued  the  President,  appar- 
ently unmarking  the  young  man's  constraint  and  repel- 
lent manner.  "  I  believe  I  will  ask  you  to  come  here  after 
dinner  to-night — say,  about  seven  o'clock.  I  hardly  think 
I  shall  be  at  leisure  before.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
occupy  me  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  there  is  im- 
portant business  to  be  discharged  to-day." 

To  a  man  who  possessed  no  insight  into  the  unrelenting, 
unfeeling  nature  of  the  man,  the  worn  look  about  Robert 
Curtis's  eyes  and  an  involuntary  gesture  of  weariness 
which  he  made  as  he  spoke,  might  have  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  tragical  events  of  the  day  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  the  speaker,  but  no  such  fancies 
found  their  way  into  Hale's  mind.  A  savage  intensity  of 
purpose  was  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said,  simply,  but  his  voice  had  a  stern 
ring,  as  if  some  grim  purpose  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  his  words  embodied  a  pledge  and  a  menace. 

Neither  the  death  of  Dartmoor,  with  its  attendant 
revelations,  nor  the  stern  resolve  he  had  conceived, 
served  to  quiet  the  singular  feeling  of  discouragement 
and  unrest  which  had  obtained  dominion  over  Hale.  The 
fate  of  his  friend — a  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  same 
temptations  that  had  wrecked  his  life,  but  who,  unlike 
him,  possessed  ties  and  obligations  which  might  have 
stimulated  him  to  retrieve  his  standing— only  served  to 
convince  Hale  of  the  futility  of  his  own  efforts,  and  his 
inability  to  persevere  longer  in  his  self-appointed  course, 
sustained  by  no  motive  more  substantial  than  his  own 
empty  ambition. 

When  he  reached  his  office  he  found  a  telegram  await- 
ing him.  He  saw  the  postmark  Reno,  Nevada,  and  tore 
it  open.  It  was  in  the  cipher  used  by  a  mining  company 
with  which  Bryant  was  connected.  Hale  took  the  key 
to  the  cipher  from  the  desk  and  translated  the  message. 

Why  don't  you  make  return  ?  Doctor  the  ore  properly,  and  we 
give  you  one-third  interest.  Warren  Hryant. 

Hale  drew  pen  and  paper  to  him  and  rapidly  wrote 
two  messages.  The  first  was  addressed  to  Bryant,  and 
contained  but  four  words  : 

The  ore  is  worthless. 

The  second  was  addressed  to  the  Scotch  gentleman, 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  read  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  deceived  by  an  old  trick.  The 
bright  metallic  appearance  which  you  saw  on  the  bar  of  iron 
prepared  by  Bryant  and  his  confederates,  was  caused  simply  by 
the  agency  of  the  borax  acting  upon  the  rust,  which  lelt  the  metal 


white  and  clear.  The  ore  contains  a  mere  traee  ot  iron,  and  is 
worthless.  If  you  will  apply  to  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  you 
can  obtain  information  of  a  large  deposit  of  the  ore  of  which 
you  are  in  search,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  reliable 
men.    Respectfully  yours,  Laurence  Hale. 

He  rang  up  a  messenger-boy  and  dispatched  him  with 
the  telegrams.  Then  he  went  deliberately  about  assorting 
the  papers  in  his  desk.  The  question  of  his  departure, 
hithprto  a  matter  of  vague  speculation,  had  become  a 
definite  conclusion.  He  was  still  at  work  putting  his 
possessions  in  order  for  the  change,  when  the  growing 
dusk  warned  him  that  the  hour  for  his  interview  with 
Robert  Curtis  was  near. 

(  To  be  concluded  next  week, ) 
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Miss  Cleveland's  book  has  been  awaited  with  apprehen- 
sion by  many  Americans.  The  flattering  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  her  were,  it  was  feared,  but  the  empty 
compliments  that  always  greet  worldly  success.  The 
book  itself,  therefore,  comes  as  a  relief.  Its  style  is  over- 
loaded with  figures,  is  brilliant  rather  than  solid,  and  ap- 
proaches the  paradoxical  sometimes.  On  its  own  merits 
it  would  have  sold  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  editions. 
And  yet  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman  that  thinks  her  own 
thoughts — often  original  and  suggestive  thoughts — and  ex- 
presses them  in  unmistakable  language.  Her  essays  may 
be  read  with  satisfaction,  even  as  coming  from  the  White 
House.  There  are  nine  essays :  "George  Eliot's  Poetry," 
which,  however,  she  considers  no  poetry  at  all;  "Reci- 
procity," in  the  philosophic  sense;  "Altruistic  Faith," 
"  History,"  and  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
"  Old  Rome  and  New  France,"  "  Charlemagne,"  "The 
Monastery,"  "  Chivalry,"  and  "  Joan  of  Arc."  Messrs. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York,  have  given  the  book  a 
beautiful  dress.  An  illustrated  subscription  edition  is  soon 
to  be  issued. 

In  A  Trip  to  Alaska  Mr.  George  Wardman  has  witten 
a  very  interesting  book.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
knack  of  noting  the  little  points,  often  humorous  ones, 
that  make  a  narrative  picturesque  and  readable.  The 
accounts  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  their  appear- 
ance, manners  and  customs,  and  the  descriptions  of  seal 
hunting  and  kindred  matters,  are  well  worth  the  reading. 
Perhaps,  however,  those  that  are  trying  to  induce  settlers 
to  consider  Alaska  as  a  fair  field  for  enterprise  will  feel 
but  little  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wardman.  He  concludes  his 
studies  by  saying  that  "  no  farmer,  mechanic,  or  small 
trader  who  can  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  other  state  or  ter- 
ritory, ought  to  risk  his  happiness  in  Alaska."  The  book 
is  published  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

A  California  Pilgrimage  is  a  poem  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages,  telling  much  that  is  pleasant  to  know 
about  the  California  Missions.  The  meter  (couplets  of 
fifteen  syllables)  would  grow  monotonous  to  the  ear 
were  it  not  that  occasionally  the  reader  is  stopped  by  a 
line  that  defies  the  rules  of  scansion.  With  a  more  flex- 
ible verse  and  a  smoother  polish  the  poem  would  be  a  very 
welcome  one.  It  is  published  in  good  style  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

The  iVorlh  American  Reiiew  for  September  opens  with 
a  symposium  by  F.  J.  Scott,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Edward 
H.  G.  Clark,  and  S.  Dana  Horton,  on  the  question, 
"Shall  our  National  Banking  System  be  Abolished?" 
The  weight  of  argument  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  a 
modification  of  the  present  system.  "  Ouida,"  always 
pessimistic,  writes  on  "  The  Tendencies  of  English  Fic- 
tion," and  the  burden  of  the  article  is  that  "  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  English  literature  was  so  enormous 
in  quantity  and  so  contemptible  in  quality  as  it  is  at  the 
present  epoch."  Ex-Sergeant-at-Arms  John  R.  French 
contributes  an  interesting  lot  of  anecdotes  of  famous 
Americans.  Following  are  "  Decay  of  Ecclesiasticism," 
by  R.  Heber  Newton;  "The  Great  Psychical  Oppor- 
tunity," by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  "Naval  Tactics  of 
the  Future,"  by  Woods  Pasha;  and  a  symposium  by 
Launt  Thompson,  Karl  Gerhart,  O.  L.  Warner,  and 
Wilson  McDonald  (sculptors),  W.  H.  Beard  (painter), 
Calvert  Vaux  and  Henry  Van  Brunt  (architects),  and 
Clarence  Cook  (art  critic), "  Grant's  Memorial :  What  Shall 
It  Be?"  The  various  replies  to  this  question — temple, 
mausoleum,  statue,  sarcophagus,  monument — are  good 
food  for  current  American  thought.  The  old  Review 
bears  its  seventy  years  lightly,  and  is  well  abreast  with  its 
younger  competitors. 

Tlie  Atlantic  Afonthly  for  September  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  Henry  James's  new  story,  "  The 
Princess  Casamassima."  It  is  by  no  means  the  oriental 
narrative  that  the  name  implies,  but  is  a  tale  of  London. 
Every  page  reminds  the  reader  of  Dickens,  not  from  any 
similarity  in  plot  or  incident,  but  because  both  paint  the 
same  sort  of  life,  and  the  two  portraits  are  alike  because 
both  are  true  to  the  same  original.  Doctor  Holmes  intro- 
duces into  his  portfolio  a  story  of  the  weird,  metaphysical 
sort  that  Hawthorne  loved.  It  describes  the  mental 
growth  of  a  young  man  who  in  his  infancy  was  dropped 
from  a  balcony  by  a  thoughtless  girl,  and  from  that  time 
could  not  see  a  young  woman  without  a  deathlike  fainting 
fit.  Other  features  of  the  number  are  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
serial,  "A  Country  Gentleman,"  another  installment  of 


Charles  Dudley  Warner's  journeyings  "  On  Horseback," 
and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Leopardi,  the  Italian  poet, 

in  Howells's  best  style. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  September,  a  strong  and  finely 
illustrated  number,  contains  a  pleasant  descriptive  article 
on  Labrador,  a  paper  on  "The  House  of  Murray,"  full 
of  reminiscences  of  Scott,  Byron,  Irving  and  other  lite- 
rary celebrities  that  had  dealings  with  the  famous  publish- 
ers; part  IX  of  "  East  Angels,"  by  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson ;  a  short  but  thoughtful  article  by  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  new  South; 
"The  Earliest  Settlement  in  Ohio,"  by  Alfred  Mathews; 
a  story  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  named  "When  Half-Gods 
Go,  the  Gods  Arrive";  a  good  poem,  "The  Strength  of 
the  Hills,"  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton;  a  discussion  of 
the  sewage  question  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings;  "Summer 
Companions,"  a  poem  ; "  Reminiscences  of  General  Grant, 
by  an  Officer  of  His  Staff,"  Horace  Porter;  a  notice  of 
the  famous  animal  sculptor,  Barye,  by  Theodore  Child; 
"Across  Country  with  a  Cavalry  Column,"  a  pleasing 
sketch  of  military  life,  by  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum ;  "An  Old 
Arithmetician,"  a  story  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins;  Part  III  of 
W.  D.  Howells's  novel,  "An  Indian  Summer,"  and  the 
usual  able  handling  of  current  matters  in  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  Quiver  for  August  contains  its  usual  variety  of 
stories  and  Sunday  reading.  A  readable  historical  article 
by  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikie,  on  the  Waldensian  persecu- 
tions, is  the  best  of  them.  Cassell  &  Co.  are  exerting 
themselves  to  make  reprisals  for  the  popularity  of  Ameri- 
can magazines  in  England.  Another  of  their  publica- 
tions, the  Magazine  of  Art  for  September,  is  at  hand. 
The  strongest  picture  in  it  is  a  cut  of  E.  Blair  Leighton's 
"  The  Secret,"  a  wild-looking  old  man  on  his  death-bed, 
clutching  the  shoulder  of  his  confessor,  to  draw  him 
closer  while  he  whispers  the  secret  in  his  ear.  "  Unval- 
ued Liberty,"  after  Kaulbach,  and  "  In  War  Time,"  are 
also  pleasing.  The  frontispiece  "Who  is  It?"  is  one  of 
Tadema's  classic  studies.  One  never  feels,  however,  in 
looking  at  the  best  of  this  English  work,  that  Ameri- 
can wood-engravers  have  need  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
It  is  good,  but  it  never  goes  beyond  that  to  excellence. 
The  literary  contents  are  by  Arthur  Blaikie,  Austin  Dob- 
son,  Andrew  Lang  and  others,  and  are  up  to  the  stan- 
dard. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  September  has  an  article  by- 
Professor  Josiah  Royce,  on  "  The  Sacramento  Squatter 
Riot  of  1850."  The  author's  reputation  makes  it  needless 
to  say  that  he  has  written  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper. 
Flora  Haines  Apponyi  writes  a  personal  sketch  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson.  Mrs.  Apponyi  was  with  Mrs.  Jackson, 
during  her  last  illness,  and  is  duly  qualified  to  write  about 
her.  Miss  Coolbrith  also  contributes  a  poem  on  the  dead 
authoress.  S.  S.  Cox,  Minister  to  Turkey,  talks  about 
"The  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses."  The 
old-time  mining  camp  of  "  You  Bet"  is  portrayed  by  Dr. 
Henry  De  Groot.  "How  the  Blockade  was  Run"  is 
told  by  Captain  Wright.  .The  stories  are  "A  Plea  Before 
Judge  Lynch,"  by  a  Pioneer,  and  "  The  Doctorof  Leides- 
dorff  Street."   Altogether  the  number  is  a  good  one. 

That  Ballou's  Magazine  pays  due  heed  to  the  literary 
claims  of  California,  its  September  number  clearly  proves. 
It  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Crimea,  and  the  mys- 
terious movements  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  at  the  pres- 
ent, after  years  of  quietness.  Then  follows  the  California 
story,  "  Lewey  and  I ;  or,  Sailor  Boys'  Wanderings,"  by 
William  H.  Thomes,  author  of  "The  Belle  of  Australia," 
and  "  On  Land  and  Sea."  In  this  part  the  two  adven- 
turers have  their  first  encounter  with  Captain  Fremont's 
scouts,  near  Monterey,  while  escorting  two  ladies  to  their 
homes  and  husbands.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a 
lively  earthquake  at  Monterey,  and  some  wild  scenes  that 
follow  it.    Beside  these  is  the  usual  attractive  miscellany. 

Good  Housekeeping  for  August  has  an  appetizing  "  Bill 
of  Fare."  "  Model  Home,"  No.  V,  is  a  rambling  country- 
mansion  that  has  much  merit.  Miss  Parloa  continues  her 
"  Gastronomic  Thoughts  and  Suggestions,"  and  for  the 
rest,  the  titles  and  authors  indicate  the  contents  of  a  val- 
uable number. 

Reading  people  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  all  the 
necessary  data  to  make  a  complete  biography  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  literary  friend  at  the  East,  and  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  her  publishers.  These  personal  notes  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  public,  because  no  writer  of  the 
present  generation  has  kept  his  individuality  reserved  so 
sedulously  as  this  gifted  lady,  whose  recent  death  in  our 
city  has  caused  universal  regret.  Several  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  notably  the  "Saxe  Holm 
stories,"  have  always  been  in  dispute,  but  the  question  of 
their  authorship  will  now  be  definitely  settled.  If  it 
should  prove  that  they  have  been  properly  accredited  to 
her,  some  insight  may  be  given  into  the  singular  reasons 
which  led  her  to  refrain  from  claiming  the  authorship  of 
stories  which  have  achieved  such  universal  popularity. 

Mrs.  Custer  is  to  be  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Her  Boots  and  Saddles  has  had  a  large 
sale — eleven  thousand  copies  in  less  than  six  months. 


Lot's  wife  might  be  considered  a  well-preserved  woman. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  has  just  contributed  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  California  Woman's  Hos- 
pital, to  be  applied  toward  furnishing  the  new  building, 
an  undertaking  which  is  severely  taxing  the  energies  of 
the  managers.  Although  Mrs.  Mills  has  changed  her 
residence  to  another  state,  she  does  not  forget  the  poor 
of  our  city,  and  still  occupies  an  honored  place  among 
worthy  women  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  always  quick  to  respond  to  the  wants  or  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  destitute. 


While  clergymen  in  their  pulpits  discuss  the  paucity  of 
suitable  occupation  for  women  in  our  city,  while  newspa- 
per writers  write  lengthy  diatribes  ujx)n  the  causes  oper- 
ating to  crowd  women  out  of  the  appropriate  avenues  of 
employment,  and  while  lecturers  expend  their  eloquence 
upon  the  subject  from  the  rostrum,  a  little  circle  of 
women  have  gone  quietly  to  work  and  initiated  a  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their  sex,  which  promises  to  be 
fruitful  in  good  results. 

The  Woman's  Exchange,  which  occupies  the  basement 
of  the  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Post  and  Stock- 
ton streets,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  which  has  its  headquarters  on  the  floor  above,  but  is 
really  a  distinct  organization.  The  ladies  who  had  charge 
of  the  latter  society  perceived  that  there  was  a  large 
class  of  articles  of  fancy  work  which  a  strict  construction 
of  their  laws  ruled  out  of  the  province  of  their  own  organ- 
ization, but  which  was  nevertheless  pretty  and  useful. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  observed  that  there  was  a  new 
and  distinctive  field  awaiting  the  advent  of  ambitious 
and  industrious  women,  where  the  sale  of  homely  house- 
hold necessaries,  including  common  cookery,  and  even 
luxuries  for  the  table,  would  yield  a  constant  and  substan- 
tial revenue.  And  thereupon  they  established  the  Wom- 
an's Exchange,  where  any  enterprising  woman  in  the 
city  can  find  a  market  for  well-prepared  domestic  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  for  any  attractive  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  or  fancy  work,  fashioned  in  odd  hours  by  her 
deft  fingers.  A  subscription  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
entitles  a  person  to  the  privilege  of  entering  articles  for 
one  year,  ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  being  reserved 
by  the  Association.  Those  who  bring  work  to  the  sales- 
room must  in  every  case  make  their  own  prices.  The 
contributions  are  all  anonymous,  and  are  each  known  by 
a  number,  so  that  a  woman  may  make  a  reputation  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  laces,  for  knitting,  for  embroidery 
or  nice  sewing,  or  even  for  elegant  New  England  dough- 
nuts, and  find  herself  supplied  with  orders  for  work 
which  tax  her  to  her  utmost  capacity,  without  her  iden- 
tity being  disclosed. 

The  overtaxed  housew  ife  who  enters  the  exchange  is 
most  impressed  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  supplying  her 
own  table  with  a  variety  of  choice  and  appetizing  dishes, 
while  she  spares  her  own  insufficient  strength.  The 
shelves  are  laden  with  quantities  of  jellies,  marmalades, 
brandied  fruits,  and  preserves  of  all  descriptions,  of  the 
most  delicious  character,  and  composed  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  choice  out-of-the-way 
condiments  and  sauces,  which  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
elsewhere.  Among  the  latter  may  be  enumerated  several 
oriental  sauces,  like  the  East  Indian  chutney  and  walnut 
chutney,  Chili  sauce  (which  has  already  gained  a  small 
local  celebrity),  stuffed  peppers,  pepper  hash,  salad  dress- 
ings and  sweet  pickles  in  great  variety.  Sweet  home- 
made bread  is  brought  fresh  daily;  on  Friday  the  counter 
is  supplied  with  deviled  crab;  and  Thursday  and  Friday 
are  the  cake  days,  when  plain  cakes,  fruit  and  layer 
cakes  of  all  descriptions,  to  say  nothing  of  cookies,  dough- 
nuts and  other  small  cakes,  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance.  The  exchange  has  several  accomplished 
cooks  at  its  beck  and  call,  and  is  ready  to  take  orders 
at  any  time  for  fancy  cakes,  pastries,  chicken  salads, 
stewed  oysters  or  terrapin,  and  dishes  of  that  ilk,  which  it 
prepares  promptly  and  in  the  most  unexceptionable  style. 
It  has  also  made  a  notable  reputation  in  confectionery, 
and  solicitous  mothers  who  are  suspicious  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  by  the  average  confectioner,  are  already 
learning  to  resort  to  the  exchange  for  the  purest  and 
most  toothsome  home-made  candies. 

The  contributors  to  the  exchange  are  especially  fertile 
in  contrivances  for  insuring  order  and  precision  in  house- 
hold arrangements.  There  are  any  number  of  gay  mend- 
ing-bags, with  a  huge  receptacle  of  cretonne  to  hold  the 
worn  garments,  and  a  spool-bag,  a  needle-case,  and  a 
thimble-receiver  attached;  there  are  shoe-pockets  and 
bags  for  soiled  linen,  twine-bags  and  scissors,  dressing- 
bags,  brush-holders,  mouchoir  cases,  and  pretty  work- 
baskets  ad  infinitum.  The  baby  department  is  especially 
attractive,  with  dainty  knit  shirts,  tiny  caps  and  socks, 
exquisite  flannel  embroideries,  and  all  the  little  requisites 
that  the  most  fastidious  baby  could  exact.  Several  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  lace  may  be  seen  on  the  walls; 
tidies,  lamp-shades,  screens,  table-scarfs,  rolls  of  hand- 
made edging,  and  beaded  purses,  appear  in  great  num- 
bers and  diversity  of  design.  The  worsted  department 
includes  every  possible  article,  from  a  baby's  small  knit 
slipper  to  a  warm  worsted  shawl ;  and  there  are  numerous 
samples  of  underwear  and  children's  clothing,  whose  fine 
needlework  seems  to  bid  eloquently  for  orders. 


One  lady  on  the  list  of  contributors  announces  her 
readiness  to  do  darning  and  mending  of  all  kinds.  The 
work  will  be  called  for,  and  delivered  when  finished. 
Here  is  relief  for  all  the  old  bachelors  of  the  city  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  thrusting  aside  worn  socks  and  dilapidated 
garments,  or  else,  with  energy  born  of  despair,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  apartments,  with  clumsy  fingers  and 
many  agonizing  stabs  of  the  needle,  seek  to  repair  the  en- 
croachments time  and  Chinese  laundries  have  made  upon 
their  raiment.  As  a  tribute  to  this  brave  woman  who 
seeks  to  establish  a  renaissance  of  the  homely  virtues  of 
our  grandmothers'  days,  it  now  behooves  them  to  dili- 
gently scour  their  wardrobes,  gathering  together  the  heel- 
less  socks,  the  disabled  shirts,  the  crippled  underwear, 
and  to  make  them  into  huge  bundles  for  this  plucky  little 
woman,  thereby  effecting  a  substantial  saving  to  their  own 
incomes,  and  aiding  her  purse  to  grow  fat  and  jolly,  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  And  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  many  tired  mothers  might  reserve  their  strength 
tor  better  uses,  or  indulge  themselves  in  a  happy  holiday 
with  the  children,  by  sending  the  mending-basket  out  of 
the  house  once  a  week. 

This  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  as  the  managers 
denominate  it  in  their  circulars,  is  founded  upon  com- 
mon-sense ideas.  It  seeks  to  turn  to  practical  account 
the  industries  of  the  women  who  are  connected  there- 
with, and  to  supply  the  community  with  articles  which  it 
desires,  and  which  it  is  worth  its  while  to  pay  for.  It 
does  not  aim  to  make  respectable  paupers  of  its  contrib- 
utors, by  foisting  upon  charitable  purchasers  articles  for 
which  they  have  no  use,  and  which  arc  frequently  not  at 
all  to  their  taste.  As  an  assertion  in  favor  of  a  self-reliant, 
dignified  womanhood,  it  is  deserving  of  success. 


As  instances  of  woman's  progress  in  various  jxirtions  of 
the  country,  the  following  personal  notes  furnish  pleasing 
and  substantial  evidence : 

Miss  Grace  Hebbard  has  adopted  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  and  is  employed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment survey  in  Montana  to  make  maps. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  American  Historical  Society. 

Miss  Austin,  formerly  a  teacher,  has  a  hundred-acre 
lot  near  Fresno,  California,  on  which,  with  three  unmar- 
ried lady  friends  and  a  Chinaman,  she  follows  raisin-grow- 
ing, and  has  also  hundreds  of  peach,  apricot,  and  necta- 
rine trees. 

Mrs.  Downing,  of  San  Rafael,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  National  Silk  Culture 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  cocoons  raised 
in  the  previous  year  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Julia  Pease  has  charge  of  six  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Texas.  In  addition,  she  superintends  the  educa- 
tion of  three  children  of  her  deceased  sister. 

There  are  at  present  about  seventy  women  in  France 
who  wear  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mary  Carroll  has  been  a  switch-tender  on  the  South- 
western and  Macon  and  Western  railroads  for  fourteen 
years  or  more.  Her  husband  had  the  place  till  1863, 
and  she  was  his  pssistant  till  his  death,  in  i860.  Then 
it  was  offered  her,  and  she  has  held  it  since.  She  says: 
"  During  my  long  ex[>erience  of  twenty  years  I  have 
never  killed  anyone  or  caused  any  serious  loss." 

Mrs.  Lousia  Reed  Stowell,  the  only  woman  instructor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  microscopical  subjects,  and  has  just  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
London — the  third  woman  ever  admitted. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin*  postmistress  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, for  the  past  sixteen  years,  was  reappointed  by 
President  Arthur.  She  is  credited  with  sending  the  sec- 
ond best  reports,  in  point  of  penmanship  and  accuracy, 
of  any  received  by  the  department.  The  officials  at 
first  doubted  that  they  were  made  by  a  lady. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Arms  has  been  elected  a  corporate 
member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  This 
is  given  only  to  those  who  have  made  "  original  research," 
or  "  advanced  the  cause  of  science  "  by  their  labor.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  this  society  admitted  women 
as  associate  members. 

Miss  Kate  (ileason  is  studying  practical  mechanics  in 
Cornell  University,  and  is  the  sole  lady  student  in  that 
department.  She  has  already  had  one  year's  experience 
in  the  office  of  her  father's  machine  shops,  and  is  now- 
preparing  to  become  a  thorough  draughtsman  and  scien- 
tific machinist,  with  the  intention  of  taking  charge  of  the 
designing  and  draughting  department  of  her  father's  busi- 
ness. 

MOXSIGXOR  CAPEL  ON  ART. 


11V  FISCAL  BUCHANAN. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last  Monsignor  Capel  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  him  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Since  his  lecture  was  a  gift  to  the  Art  Association,  and 
free  to  their  friends,  it  would  hardly  be  courteous  to  criti- 
cize it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proved  a  gift  of  such 
beauty  and  value  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
acknowledge  it.  Perhaps  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
many  people  who  have  no  prejudices  either  for  or  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  when  I  say  that  we  generally  expect 


the  clergy  to  be  a  little  narrow-chested  in  art  matters, 
was  perhaps  anticipated  that  Monsignor  Capel's  lecti. 
would  be  correct  and  intelligent,  of  course,  but  rathi 
limited,  conventional  and  chilly  in  its  scope.    Art  inspi- 
ration is  such  a  lawless,  unregulated  thing,  and  so  little  a 
respecter  of  sect,  creed  or  social  conditions,  that  the 
feeble-minded  of  the  clergy  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  |>ower  of  the  devil.    Even  the  strong- 
minded  are  not  above  sharing  in  this  prejudice  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Monsignor  Capel  would  not  be  in  his  present  position 
if  he  were  like  any  one  else.  He  spoke  of  art  as  any 
cultured  man  of  the  world  might  s|>cak,  with  the  added 
charm  of  a  grace,  eloquence  and  persona]  magnetism  of 
his  own.  While  he  called  it  an  unpretentious  CttUStrie,  it 
was  really  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  art, 
sugarcoated  with  anecdote  and  bon  mot,  but  still  philos- 
ophy. Although  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  root  of  his 
subject,  his  lecture  as  it  stood  was  logical,  complete  and 
satisfying.  There  are  many  of  you,  no  doubt,  who  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  fundamental  principles.  But 
if  you  heard  the  Monsignor  the  other  evening,  these  pri- 
mary laws  were  so  deftly  blended  in  his  discourse  that  you 
might  have  swallowed  them  without  knowing  it. 

Like  any  other  city  in  America,  San  Francisco  needs 
instruction  of  this  kind.  If  our  city  could  have  the  op- 
portunity of  listening  to  a  dozen  such  lectures  it  would 
cause  a  revolution,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  that  would 
put  us  on  a  footing  we  can  not  claim  to-day. 

Of  course  time  will  straighten  out  all  these  things 
for  us,  but  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  Our  [>eople  need 
to  be  talked  to  by  some  one  who  is  so  broad,  so  logical, 
and  so  complete,  that  they  will  heed  what  he  says.  It  is 
very  easy  to  set  forth  principles  so  that  other  people  will 
understand  them,  but  to  force  the  same  people  to  digest 
and  act  upon  these  principles  is  quite  another  matter. 
Monsignor  Capel  is  one  of  those  w  ho  have  this  peculiar 
power.  He  is  able  to  have  an  influence  that  will  govern 
the  thoughts  of  men.  With  all  respect  to  religion,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  repine  because  we  have  not  such  a  cru- 
sader as  this  devoted  to  art  alone. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  things  about  Monsignor 
Capel's  lecture  was  his  enthusiasm.  That  is  something 
which  can  not  be  successfully  counterfeited.  You  can 
see  that  the  man  is  really  stirred  by  the  beautiful  in  all 
the  arts— music,  literature,  architecture,  sculpture  or 
painting.  He  has  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
sympathy  of  an  artist.  True,  he  greatly  praised  the 
sacred  pictures  of  the  old  masters;  but  who  would  not? 
Some  of  the  most  fervent  and  admiring  writers  on  the 
same  subject  have  been  Protestantsoratheists.  Raphael's 
position  is  not  a  matter  of  religious  but  artistic  convic- 
tion. While  religion  may  quicken  a  man's  interest  in 
sacred  pictures,  no  amount  of  it  will  ever  enable  him  to 
analyze  them,  as  Monsignor  Capel  did,  from  an  artist's 
standpoint.  Religious  questions  aside,  we  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  presence  of  so  courteous  and  culti- 
vated a  man  among  us. 

Some  of  Monsignor  Capel's  side  remarks  may  interest 
those  who  did  not  hear  them,  for  reporters  never  report 
them.  He  finds,  for  instance,  that  we  speak  painfully 
inexact  English  in  America,  although,  for  that  matter,  the 
Knglish  they  speak  in  England  is  by  no  means  what  it 
should  be.  He  notes  that  we  call  "a  school  a  college, 
a  college  a  university,  and  an  institution  of  learning  an 
academy — whatever  that  may  be."  He  has  observed  that 
we  have  "  artistic  people  of  all  kinds,  such  as  artistic 
dressmakers,  banjo-players,  cooks,  jockeys,  and  laundry- 
women."  Our  assortment  of  professors  has  not  escaped 
his  notice,  and  he  says  that  he  found  at  Denver  a  "  pro- 
fessor of  shoe-shining."  He  believes  that  as  a  race  we 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  art  influences,  and  that  the 
foundations  are  now  being  laid  for  a  great  school  of  art 
which  will  rise  up  in  America. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  he  has 
observed  the  influence  of  the  esthetic  school,  and  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  who  came  over,  as  he  put  it,  "  to  teach  us  to  ad- 
mire the  sunflower."  He  approves  of  Wilde's  influence, 
and  regards  our  acceptance  of  esthetic  doctrines  as  a  good 
sign. 

He  regards  the  Americans  as  more  sensitive  to  art  than 
the  English,  finding  proof  in  the  furnishing  of  our  houses 
and  the  dress  of  our  women.  In  England,  where  only 
the  channel  intervenes,  the  women  arc  less  rcs|>onsive  to 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  Paris  fashions  than  they  arc  in 
America,  where  there  is  an  ocean  between  us  and  the 
centers  of  style.  He  declares  that  in  America  he  has 
seen  some  evidence  of  taste  and  some  struggle  for  beauty, 
even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  humblest  railway  sta- 
tions in  the  desert. 

Incidentally  he  remarked  that  instantaneous  photogra- 
phy was  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  praised  the 
liberality  of  Governor  Stanford,  who  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  learn  all  about  the  movements  of  the  trotting  horse. 
He  dwelt  in  rather  a  marked  manner  upon  the  limitations 
of  those  people  who  think  that  the  art  of  imitation  is  the 
highest  art,  and  noted  the  harrowing  frequency  with 
which  one  overhears  in  our  art  galleries  such  phrases  as, 
"  Oh,  isn't  that  hand,  or  that  nose,  or  that  curl,  just  too 
perfect  for  anything! "  It  would  be  good  if  the  remarks 
on  this  last  subject  could  be  posted  up  in  public  places 
until  the  public  should  know  them  by  heart. 
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I  am  sure  that  a  story  of  John  Jourdan  and  Kate  Sands 
cannot  be  commonplace ;  and  this  certainly  emboldens 
me  in  a  tale  where  one  of  the  parties — myself— was  a  cal- 
low college  junior,  in  love.  I  am  the  more  emboldened, 
too,  because  this  uninteresting  love  affair  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal motive. 

Playwrights  make  quick  work  of  putting  before  us  the 
first  situation ;  and,  profiting  a  moment  by  their  methods, 
I  may  write  down  the  dramatis  persons:  Kate — but  I  mis- 
take, playwrights  have  never  had  the  gallantry  to  put  the 
ladies  first — John  Jourdan,  orphan ;  myself,  in  love  with 
Kate  Sands;  Kate  Sands,  in  love  with  ;  I  may  mis- 
take again  if  I  put  her  down  in  love  with  me.  Let  me 
say,  simply,  that  she  was  making  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
story,  my  college  town,  and  that  we  both  had  been  long 
and  pleasurably  anticipating  our  reunion. 

An  inventorial  description  of  a  heroine  has  never  yet 
had  the  merit  of  making  itself  remembered.  I  will  only 
say  of  Kate  that  she  was  formed  of  contradictions ;  her 
lips  were  clearly  cut,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  dignity,  and 
the  shape  of  her  head  one  which  indicates  an  owner  equal 
to  the  world ;  in  revenge,  she  had  a  nose  which  in  infancy 
must  have  been  charmingly  snub,  and  she  was  petite  and 
volatile.  Her  father  was  French,  her  mother  an  Ameri- 
can; they  were  dead,  and  she  now  lived  with  wealthy 
foster-parents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  spoil  her  in  return  for 
her  graciousness. 

Very  likely  I  was  thinking  of  Kate  one  forenoon,  sitting 
in  my  boarding-house  window  and  looking  out  on  the 
muddy,  deserted  street,  when  there  came  in  view  a  horse 
and  open  buggy,  with  two  passengers.  They  stopped  in 
front  of  my  window,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving them  closely.  The  horse  was  a  nondescript  in 
the  way  of  country  horses ;  the  buggy  nondescript  among 
old  buggies;  and  an  old  man  who  drove  had,  to  my  eye, 
no  individuality  among  poor  old  men.  If  a  sufficiently 
vague  and  unmeaning  comparison  can  be  found  for  non- 
descript things,  they  looked  like  dusty  old  ghosts  who  had 
hidden  away  so  long  in  some  damp  place  that  the  dust 
had  molded  on  them.  But  the  second,  a  passenger,  who 
began  to  alight,  was  very  different.  His  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  health  and  vigor.  As  he  stepped  down  I  saw 
that  he  was  lame,  and  in  my  broad  way  I  extended  him 
a  ready  sympathy.  He  went  to  the  back  of  the  buggy 
and  took  out  a  bundle  of  books,  said  good-bye  to  the 
shadowy  old  man — cheerily,  I  could  see,  although  I  could 
not  hear — and  limped  through  the  gate  to  the  house. 
The  nondescript  horse  started  up  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees and  took  its  load  of  antiquity  out  of  sight. 

The  young  man  rang — or  rather,  I  expected  him  to 
ring;  in  fact,  he  knocked,  and  that  right  vigorously. 
Then  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  sound,  until  I  heard  people 
mounting  the  stairs  and  entering  the  room  opposite  mine. 
It  was  the  landlady,  with  the  new  boarder.  I  heard  the 
enthusiastic  tones  of  the  former,  but  nothing  in  response, 
and,  shortly,  the  matron  departed,  calling  out  as  she 
went,  in  a  sweet  society  voice  which  deceptively  spoke  of 
better  days,  that  "  Our  dinner  is  promptly  at  one." 

I  have  spoken  of  my  broad  sympathy;  say,  instead,  a 
young  man's  affectation  of  that  quality  for  his  own  senti- 
mental pleasure,  and  one  knows  in  what  strain  I  thought 
of  the  new  boy.  That  he  must  now  be  lamenting  his 
loneliness;  that  he  was  contemplating  the  long  road  to 
the  ambitious  end  he  had  thought  of  attaining ;  and  as  all 
its  hard  incidents  crowded  upon  his  imagination,  the  way 
that  he  bore  them  seemed  hopeless.  "Poor  fellow,"  I 
said,  in  my  beautiful,  junior  way,  "there  is  a  chasm  be- 
fore him ;  only  time  can  carry  him  across,  and  time  mocks 
hope  as  well  as  memory." 

There  was  an  oddly  sounding  step  in  the  hall ,  and  then  a 
quick  knock  at  my  door.  By  the  time  I  had  said  "  come 
in  "  the  rosy-cheeked  young  man  had  entered.  Without 
a  word  he  came  forward  and  gave  me  a  card.  On  it,  in 
printer's  script,  was  the  name  "  John  Jourdan."  I  looked 
up  to  see  if  there  was  any  other  ceremony  he  wished  to 
perform,  but  he,  evidently  considering  the  introduction 
formally  concluded,  limped  over  to  the  window  and 
began  to  build  on  the  full  foundation  of  acquaintance- 
ship he  had  laid  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  nasty  day.  I 
agreed,  and  he  laughed  and  took  a  chair. 

"It'll  be  rather  slippery  for  me  to  walk  down  town 
this  afternoon,  won't  it?"  He  asked  this  as  if,  from 
long  familiarity  with  him,  I  was  a  judge  of  his  capabili- 
ties. "  I'm  going  to  the  examination.  Are  there  students 
in  all  these  rooms?  " 

"Yes;  two  in  some." 

"Any  beginners?" 

"No;  I  believe  not." 

"I'll  be  lonesome,  won't  I?"  The  prospect  of  soli- 
tude did  not  seem  especially  to  depress  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  "I  suppose  a  boy  feels  very  proud  when  he  is 
near  graduation  ?  " 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  manner  of  this  question ; 
it  was  as  if  he  took  survey  of  the  world  and  smilingly 
noted  a  petty  thing. 


In  what  then  did  duty  with  me  as  a  cold,  repressive  tone, 
I  replied :  "  I  don't  know  that  they  are  unduly  high- 
blown." 

He  did  not  contend  that  they  were,  and  when  he  had 
spoken  a  few  moments  on  a  less  dangerous  subject,  took 
his  leave.  1  called  him  a  character.  In  the  two  cases, 
when  there  is  nothing  about  a  person  to  be  understood, 
and  when  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  understand,  we 
call  the  person  a  "  character  "  and  tranquilize  our  vanity. 

After  dinner  the  young  man  came  in  again,  cheerful 
and  brisk,  and  announced  that  he  was  about  to  go  down 
to  the  examination.  He  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  at  the 
first  rung  of  the  storied  ladder,"  and  to  enjoy  the  situa- 
tion as  keenly  as  he  would  a  travel  in  storied  lands.  I 
laughed  at  his  humorous  way  of  taking  things,  and  then 
he  laughed  as  if  the  fancy  were  my  own. 

When  he  left,  looking  back  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  and 
with  his  cane  making  a  queer  accompaniment  to  his  queer 
pace,  he  had  aroused  my  interest  sufficiently  to  make  me 
look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  his  return,  fearing  that 
he  was  to  loose  his  lightheartedness.  I  knew  nothing  of 
his  attainments,  except  that  I  was  sure  this  was  his  first 
essay  at  a  large  school,  and  he  was  far  from  having  the 
studious,  reserved  air  of  one  who,  through  lack  of  means, 
has  pursued  his  studies  in  private.  I  saw  that  he  was 
poor.  Evidently,  then,  he  was  one  who  had  not  yet 
learned  how  many  hardships  came  with  poverty,  nor  how 
many  real  discouragements  lie  in  the  road  to  the  consum- 
mation of  a  working  education. 

It  was  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  heard 
the  pegging  sound  again  in  the  hall.  The  young  man 
went  into  his  own  room,  and  I  believed  that,  being  alone, 
he  would  give  himself  over  to  a  fit  of  despair;  but  it  was 
only  a  moment  before  he  crossed  and  knocked  at  my 
door.  When  he  entered  I  saw  that  he  was  as  brisk  and 
cheerful  as  ever. 

"  Well,  are  you  in?"  I  asked. 

He  was  thinking  of  something  else,  but  after  a  little 
start  from  his  subject  to  mine  he  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Then  he  would  have  thought  no  more  of  it  and 
have  reverted  to  his  original  topic,  but  I  continued: 
"  Now  you  are  on  the  right  road.  When  you  are  near 
graduation  you  will  be  proud,  too."  This  was  a  little 
rebuke  for  his  lightness  of  the  morning. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  glad  to  find  myself  proud."  And  this 
was  his  simple  conciliation.  "  Who  is  the  bald-headed 
man  with  side-whiskers  and  the  long  coat?" 

"The  President." 

"He  kept  rubbing  his  spectacles.  I  think  he  has  as 
bad  a  time  to  see  as  I  do  to — peg  around." 

"Those  are  his  new  gold  eyeglasses.  New  gold  eye- 
glasses are  very  handsome,  but  they  demand  a  great  deal 
of  rubbing  and  adjustment." 

There  was  that  delicious  twinkle  in  his  eyes  for  which 
"  wink  "  is  but  a  poor  and  barren  word.  He  had  no  in- 
clination to  be  sarcastic  himself,  but  it  seemed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  disposition  of  his  mind  to  regard  the 
world  as  a  pretty  comedy.  He  thought  no  evil  of  the 
college  President  that  he  was  pompous  and  vain — that 
was  this  particular  President's  part.  He  thought  no 
wrong  of  me  that  I  upheld  the  seriousness  of  a  junior's 
rank — that  was  my  part.  He  did  not  complain  that  he 
himself  was  half  a  cripple ;  he  pegged  around  over  the 
stage  for  his  seven  parts,  and  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of 
regarding  the  figure  he  cut  from  a  disconnected  stand- 
point. Nobody  complains  of  an  actor  on  the  score  of  his 
role,  and  so  Jourdan  complained  of  nobody.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  fathom  him  even  to  his  depth  on  the  first  day.  It 
is  so  difficult  for  one  to  comprehend  that  an  inferior  has 
such  dignifying  attributes  as  traits  of  character.  An  army 
officer  condescendingly  notices  of  a  recruit  that  he  is  tall 
or  short,  well  or  badly  drilled;  but  let  him  be  the  most 
constant  student  of  human  nature,  when  did  he  ever  go 
to  the  ridiculous  extent  of  asking,  "  Is  such  a  recruit 
kind  and  generous?  Has  he  a  sunny  disposition?"  or 
"  What  are  Tommy  Atkins's  whims  and  fancies?"  There 
are  plenty  of  men  whom  we  never  think  of  as  human  be- 
ings, and  when  sometimes  we  try  to  write  of  them  (for 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  are  human  beings)  we  find  our- 
selves slightly  at  a  loss. 

After  study  hours  at  night  Jourdan  came  in  again  and, 
with  inexhaustible  vitality,  seemed  as  much  interested  in 
seeing  the  day's  farce  at  its  close  as  at  its  height.  He  inci- 
dentally wondered  if  he  had  his  next  day's  lesson  well 
enough,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  went  for  his  book  that  I 
might  hear  him  recite.  I  was  thinking  how  hard  the  first 
lesson  in  the  Latin  grammar  had  seemed  to  me,  and 
pitying  Jourdan  that,  with  his  unschooled  mind,  it  must 
prove  even  harder,  when  he  returned  and  put  a  Livy  in 
my  hand.    I  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"That's  where  I  have  to  begin.  It  seems  a  long  way 
back,  doesn't  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no."  (With  a  suddenly  remembered  nil  admirari 
circumflex.)    "  Have  you  read  the  preface?  " 

He  had  not,  and  as  it  was  marked  for  him  to  learn,  I 
had  the  scholar's  satisfaction  of  telling  him  that  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  book.  I  read  the  page  with  him — he 
was  ahead  of  me  half  the  time — and  found  that  he  was 
naturally  learned  in  words  and  constructions.  It  needed 
but  a  hint  of  some  familiar  form  or  the  knowledge  of  a 
word's  primary  signification,  and  he  understood  at  once 
any  meaning  that  distant  connection  had  given  it.  When 
he  came  to  a  phrase  especially  obscure,  it  was  enough  for 


him  to  push  away  his  hair,  throw  back  his  head  and 
smilingly  look  into  the  air  as  if  he  were  studying  butter- 
flies; then  he  immediately  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
made  the  translation. 

When,  later  in  the  evening,  I  returned  his  numerous 
calls,  I  found  that  he  had  had  the  singular  taste  and 
boldness  to  take  up  the  Livy  again  and  read  beyond  the 
lesson.  "I  wanted  to  do  something,"  he  explained,  in 
answer  to  my  laugh,  "and  I  couldn't  trouble  you  again. 
Pretty  old  news  to  read,  isn't  it? " 

"That  is  not  the  point;  the  news  is  no  older  than  it 
will  be  when  you  come  to  it  by  unavoidable  necessity ; 
but  it  is  a  terrible  habit  to  fall  into— this  reading  ahead  of 
your  lessons.  There  have  been  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  began  no  worse." 

He  was  a  delightful  hearer  of  jests;  without  impeach- 
ing his  taste,  he  was  able  to  laugh  whether  they  were  good 
or  bad. 

"  When  my  trunk  comes  to-morrow  I  shall  have  some- 
thing else  to  amuse  me.  Can  you  go  on  with  your  work 
just  as  well  if  I  sit  with  you  a  little  while  after  it  comes?" 

Naturally,  I  did  not  comprehend  the  relation  between 
the  arrival  of  his  trunk  and  his  sitting  with  me;  but  a 
privilege  asked  of  a  junior  by  a  freshman  is  a  privilege 
granted.  I  therefore  replied,  with  much  courtesy,  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

He  brought  with  him  the  next  day,  on  this  anticipated 
call,  a  deal  lap-board,  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  and  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  handling  them  as  easily  as  a  musician 
his  violin.  All  the  explanation  he  offered  of  this  tremen- 
dous appearance  was  to  say,  "I'll  make  a  picture  of  you 
for  my  room." 

"Then  you  are  an  artist?  It  is  very  fitting;  art  and 
the  classics  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand."  A  junior  is 
always  intent  on  shooting  folly  as  it  flies,  especially  if  it  is 
some  old  extinct  folly  which  has  been  rescued  from  time 
and  stuffed  for  exhibition.  "  Perhaps,  with  a  few  more 
terms  of  Latin,  you  will  be  able  to  write  'Jourdan  fecit' 
at  the  bottom  of  your  pictures,  and  show  yourself  a  man 
of  singularly  extensive  learning." 

"  Delineavit 's  a  good  word."  Then  he  went  at  his 
work,  sketching  in,  rubbing  the  charcoal  on  with  his  fin- 
gers and  off  with  a  bit  of  leather,  as  if  making  worthless 
pictures  were  an  amusement  as  suitable  for  young  men 
as  for  children  at  school.  I  gave  him  little  heed,  and 
presently,  seeing  a  friend  passing  on  the  street  below, 
abruptly  left  him  and  joined  her.  As  we  walked  away 
he  looked  out  at  us  from  the  open  window. 

"  Nice-looking  girl,"  he  volunteered,  when  I  returned. 
"Who  is  she?" 

"  Her  name  is  Miss  Sands." 

"  Does  she  live  here?" 

"  She  is  staying  here." 

"Then  1  will  know  her,  won't  I?  I  liked  her.  She 
hasn't  an  incedit  regina  walk,  but  a  good  deal  prettier 
one."  I  thought  he  must  have  the  same  unhappy  admira- 
tion for  a  graceful  gait  which  a  poorly  built  man  gives  to 
a  statue  of  a  Greek  athlete.  "  I  hope  she  will  stay  here  a 
long  time.    Come  and  see  what  you  think  of  the  picture." 

I  had  not  given  the  affair  importance  enough  to  frame 
any  expectations  of  his  work,  but  when  I  looked  at  it  I 
met  with  a  surprise.  He  had  the  hair  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  shaded  in,  and  it  was  almost  well  done.  In 
answer  to  my  questions,  he  said  that  he  had  learned  to 
draw  from  a  lady  school-teacher,  at  home;  and  he  ex- 
plained that  all  the  skill  consisted  in  "  beginning  at  the 
top  and  working  down,  so  not  to  blot  anything." 

"  But  what  do  people  say  of  your  drawing?" 

"  They  don't  mind ;  I  can  waste  all  the  time  I  please." 

"  You  have  talent." 

"  I  can't  write  fecit  yet.  I  draw  everybody.  There  is 
one  picture  that  I  would  like  to  make :  if  that  girl  is  going 
away,  I'd  like  to  make  a  picture  of  her." 

He  had  a  comical  look  of  entreaty  on  his  face,  but  he 
was  anxiously  in  earnest  for  approval. 

I  was  enthusiastic  over  his  work,  and  promised  that  he 
should  go  with  me  to  call  and  ask  the  privilege  for  him- 
self. Kate  would  esteem  me  for  my  kindness  to  the  boy, 
and  he  was  such  an  innocent  genius  that  she  could  not 
but  be  entertained.  Besides,  it  was  very  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  an  artless,  appreciative  object  of  my  condescension. 
We  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  Kate  at  home.  I 
sent  in  my  card — considering  Jourdan  a  mere  follower — but 
before  I  knew  of  his  design  he  had  added  his  script  one. 
That  was  a  little  mortifying.  We  waited  in  the  drawing- 
room,  an  apartment  which  I  thought  well  fitted  to  impress 
Jourdan  with  the  importance  of  my  friends,  but  also  to 
make  him  very  ill  at  ease.  He  had  been  accustomed,  I 
now  know  and  then  supposed,  to  whitewashed  walls,  bare 
floors  and  the  plainest  of  furniture.  Here  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  painted  a  milky  white,  were  relieved,  or  rather  I 
should  say  intensified,  by  a  wide  cornice  of  gilt ;  the  floor 
was  spread  with  a  rich,  soft  carpet,  pale  with  sprawling 
roses;  in  one  corner  stood  a  grand  piano  in  rosewood; 
between  the  windows  in  front,  furnished  with  inner  blinds 
and  lace  curtains,  was  a  marble-topped  table  strewn  with 
j  books  in  colored  bindings;  little  brackets  on  the  walls 
supported  small  pieces  of  statuary,  and  tables  here  and 
there  bore  larger  pieces.  The.  furniture,  finely  carved, 
was  upholstered  in  blue  satin,  then  in  the  latest  mode. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  room  which  would  have  appeared 
luxurious  to  one  far  less  inexperienced  than  the  country 
boy  now  for  the  first  time  in  anything  but  the  barrenest  of 
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homes.  Encouraging  him  by  example,  I  was  emphatically 
commonplace  and  at  my  ease ;  to  my  surprise,  he  was  at 
his  ease  without  being  commonplace.  If  his  ready-made, 
ill-fitting  garments  suffered  by  contrast,  they  only  set  off 
the  better  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  face.  His 
lack  of  constraint  was  not  so  strange,  either.  He  was  one 
of  those  whose  fancies  surpass  reality.  No  doubt,  sit- 
ting in  a  wooden  chair  at  home  he  had  often  built  palaces 
for  himself,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  their  magnifi- 
cence. 

Kate  had  a  strange  expression  when  she  came  down. 
She  was  wondering,  I  thought,  who  could  be  my  friend 
with  the  peculiar  card.  Jourdan  rose  to  receive  her.  He 
was  beaming  with  pleasure  at  meeting  the  "  pretty  girl," 
and  before  1  was  through  my  explanatory  introduction  he 
had  put  out  his  hand.  She  took  it  unhesitatingly.  When 
she  drew  out  an  easier  seat  for  him — quickly  mindful  of 
his  misfortune— he  was  much  moved,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  down  at  her  in  silent  enjoyment  of  her 
kindness.  Evidently  she  was  as  "good"  as  he  had 
thought  her. 

I  did  not  wish  him  entirely  overlooked  in  the  conver- 
sation that  followed,  but  if  I  imagined  that  he  must  be 
led,  I  was  quickly  undeceived.  He  talk  to  Kate  more 
easily  than  he  had  to  me. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  pretty  bold  of  me  to  want  to  know 
you?  "  he  asked,  after  a  time.  "  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind  having  one  friend  more."  Then  they  went  on  and 
chatted  together  like  children. 

Probably  the  call  would  have  been  uneventful — I  do  not 
know  what  else  could  have  turned  matters  into  the  same 
channel — had  there  not  occurred  what  I  am  about  to  set 
down. 

Kate  sang  us  a  French  song.  It  delighted  Jourdan,  and 
when  it  was  done  he  burst  out  in  admiration  : 

"  I  never  heard  any  one  sing  and  play  before,"  he 
explained  to  show  how  his  pleasure  was  heightened. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  begun  with  a  better  performer. 
But  truly,  did  you  never  hear  any  one  sing  before?  " 

"  No  one,  except  a  girl  who  lives  near  me  at  home." 

I  thought  that  by  his  odd  way  of  describing  her  perform- 
ance he  might  entertain  us  and  partially  atone  for  his 
ignorance  of  a  common  accomplishment,  but  he  added 
only,  "  She  has  never  had  a  teacher." 

Kate  gave  us  the  song  again,  and  Jourdan  divided  his 
time  between  watching  her  fingers  and  listening  to  the 
music. 

"Isn't  that  one  of  the  best  songs  there  are?"  he 
asked,  when  she  was  through. 

Kate  laughed.  "  I  shall  play  you  everything  I  know,  if 
you  flatter  me  in  this  way." 

"  I  suppose  that  I  am  an  able  flatterer." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  if  I  may  :  the  words 
— aren't  you  English?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  English  girls  sing  French  songs." 

It  was  kind  of  her,  and  adroit,  to  put  before  him  the  name 
of  the  language  she  had  sung  in,  so  that  he  might  not 
blunder.  She  made  me  no  party  to  the  craft,  and  that  was 
kind,  too,  although  I  did  not  think  that  her  consideration 
for  him  need  have  excluded  me  from  her  confidence. 

"  But  very  often  the  singers  know  little  of  a  language  ex- 
cept what  is  in  the  song." 

"  Then  they  only  learn  for  -" 

"  For  show,  exactly." 

Jourdan  blushed.    "  You  know  more  than  the  song?" 

"Yes;  I  am  something  of  a  Frenchwoman.  It  is  no 
credit  to  me  that  I  know  more.  But  if  I  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  was  only  a  pretender,  wouldn't  you  have  been 
very  sorry  that  you  forced  me  to  such  a  confession?" 

A  narrow  escape.  "I  am  glad  you  are  French,"  he 
said,  as  if  making  the  best  of  it.  "  I  believe  I  had  rather 
—talk  to  you  in  French." 

What  were  we  hearing?  Kate's  face  was  written  over 
with  astonishment,  but  with  another  emotion,  too.  Jour- 
dan wondered  what  new  error  he  had  fallen  into,  and 
looked  from  one  of  us  to  the  other  for  a  solution. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  speak  French— that  you  can 
speak  it  now? "  asked  Kate,  in  a  moved  voice. 

"Oh,  is  that  it?  Why,  yes;  I'm  a  Frenchman."  He 
was  greatly  relieved. 

Kate  turned  entirely  away  from  the  piano  and  looked 
at  him.   He  looked  in  return,  puzzled  at  her  change. 

"Are  you  in  earnest— are  you  French?" 

"  Yes,  truly." 

«Are— is          Tell  me  about  yourself." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you? " 

"  Where  did  you  come  from?  " 

"  Waterford."  It  was  the  name  of  a  township  near  at 
hand. 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  there? " 
"  Since  I  was  little." 

"  Your  father  and  mother— are  they  "  She  seemed 

to  dread  the  answer  and  to  delay  it. 

"Are  they  " 

"  Living?  " 

"  My  father  isn't." 

"And  your  mother?  " 

He  made  words  with  his  lips.  He  could  not  refuse  her, 
but  the  answer  was  not  for  everyone.  Afterward  I 
learned  what  it  was— that  he  did  not  know. 

Warned  by  this,  Kate  made  her  questions  more  guarded; 


but  Jourdan,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  had  nearly  exhausted 
his  history.  He  lived  with  his  uncle ;  his  father's  name 
was  Emilie ;  of  his  mother,  he  whispered,  he  knew  noth- 
ing; his  uncle  knew  nothing. 

I  thought  these  very  profitless  interrogatories ;  and  what- 
ever her  own  object  in  them,  Kate  soon  comprehended 
that  they  were  strange,  and  allowed  us  to  terminate  our 
call.  But  Jourdan  was  to  see  her  the  next  day.  Before 
we  left  she  even  went  to  the  length  of  inviting  him  to  an 
evening  reception  that  her  aunt,  whom  she  was  visiting, 
was  to  give  her  two  days  from  then. 

This  I  did  not  like.  I  thought  that  Kate  and  I  had 
already  done  enough  for  him.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  with  an  older  and  different  man,  to  wait  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  his  antecedents;  but  yet,  in  favoring 
an  unpracticed  boy  there  is  always  the  probability  that 
the  favors  will  not  be  appreciated,  and  that  when  he  de- 
velops from  his  raw  state  he  may  show  himself  unworthy 
of  them.  Jourdan  in  private  was  very  charming,  with 
his  modesty  and  his  unlooked-for  accomplishments,  but 
at  a  reception',  where  only  his  crudencss  would  appear, 
he  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  I  determined  that  he 
should  not  go,  and  when  I  thought  of  the  matter  then- 
soon  occurred  to  me  a  means  of  keeping  him  away.  In 
my  device  I  founded  myself  upon  his  sensitiveness,  and 
more  upon  his  regard  for  Kate;  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  him  that  he  could  not,  with  his  no 
doubt  limited  wardrobe,  make  an  appearance  fitting  the 
occasion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  reception  I  went  into  his  room 
for  a  moment,  to  put  my  plan  in  execution.  He  was  in 
high  spirits. 

"Kate — Miss  Sands,"  he  began,  "says  she  will  give 
me  as  many  dances  as  she  gives  any  one,  and  sit  with  me 
while  they  last.  She  is  very  good  to  me.  You  remember 
what  an  interest  she  took  in  me  day  before  yesterday, 
when  we  were  there?  To-day  she  was  just  the  same. 
'  Don't  think  that  anything  is  going  to  happen,'  she 
said,  '  for  you  will  be  disappointed.'  But  she  is  interested 
in  any  one  who  is  French,  and  she  thinks  that  perhaps 
our  families  used  to  be  acquainted.  How  is  that?  She 
drove  out  to  my  uncle's  this  afternoon,  to  find  what  he 
knows.  I  hope  he'll  know  something.  Then  she  shook 
my  hand,  and  I'm  going  to  make  her  picture.  She's  good, 
isn't  she? " 

Altogether  too  good.  I  was  in  a  fury,  and  all  the  more 
ready  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  the  reception. 

"Are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

"  I'll  be  ready  to  start  when  you  are." 

"  But  you  will  wear  a  dress  suit? " 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  questioning  smile.  "A  dress 
suit,"  I  repeated. 

"  I  don  t  know ;  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  dress  suit." 

He  didn't  understand.  "I  have  this  suit  that  I  wear 
every  day." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  I  have  brushed  it  up  as  well  as  I  could.  Don't  you 
think  I  will  look  well  enough  to  sit  in  a  corner?  You 
know  I  am  not  a  very  prominent  figure  at  a  dance." 

I  might  have  relented,  but  he  added,  "  She  expects 
me."  Then  I  was  resolved  again.  "That  isn't  the  way 
people  dress." 

He  was  only  a  child  in  some  things.  Trying  to  deter- 
mine himself  not  to  go  made  his  lip  tremble. 

"  Do  you  suppose  Kate  thought  I  had  a  dress  suit? " 

"  Miss  Sands  expected  you  to  be  properly  dressed,  of 
course." 

"  But  she  thinks  I  will  come;  we  talked  a  great  deal 
about  it." 

"  I  am  only  advising  you>.    Go,  if  you  want  to." 

"  No;  I  will  stay  here.  If  she  asks  why  I  didn't  come 
you  can  tell  her." 

So  I  went  and  left  him.  Kate,  from  the  reception- 
rooms,  saw  me  as  I  entered  the  hall,  and  came  quickly 
out.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her  foster-parents  following 
her  closely,  and  to  note  that  they  all  had  the  same  sin- 
gular expression. 

"  Where  is  he? "  Kate  anked. 

"  I  beg  pardon;  whom  do  you  mean?" 

She  only  repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
understand  her.  I  said  that  Mr.  Jourdan  was  unable  to 
come,  and  when,  in  a  lower  voice,  I  told  her  why,  she 
indignantly  turned  away  and  spoke  to  the  others.  They 
conversed  in  ejaculations,  ana  when  shortly  they  sepa- 
rated, I  saw  that  it  was  to  execute  some  hasty  purpose. 
At  the  instance  of  one  of  them  an  order  was  given  by 
the  hostess,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  Kate,  with  a 
light  covering  on  her  head  and  a  dainty  grasp  of  flashing 
fingers  on  her  long  train,  passed  quickly  through  the  hall 
and  out  of  the  door.  There  was  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  rolling  away,  and  I  divined  what  was  the  strange- 
errand  which  took  her  from  her  guests.  I  understood, 
too,  perfectly  well,  that  it  was  all  done  to  show  irritation 
against  me.  Very  well;  I  had  done  what  I  could, and 
took  refuge  behind  the  bulwark  of  my  own  proper  course. 
But  Kate  !  It  was  whimsical  enough,  surely,  inviting  the 
boy  in  the  first  place,  with  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
ancestors  might  have  known  each  other's  names  in  France ; 
but  to  desert  the  company  and  seek  him— it  was  little 
better  than  madness. 

While  I  stood  in  amazement  and  anger  the  bell  rang, 
and  when  the  door  opened  I  caught  the  voice  of  the  new- 
comer. It  was  that  of  Jourdan.  Kate  had  just  gone; 
he  must  have  passed  her  carriage  on  the  way.  The  ser- 
vant, as  he  entered,  signed  that  the  cloak-room  was  up 
stairs,  but  he  repeated  that  he  wished  to  see  Miss  Sands, 
and  the  maid,  probably  quite  as  much  at  loss  as  he,  con- 
ducted him  by  the  hall  into  the  library,  which,  with  other 
rooms,  was  thrown  open  for  the  reception.  It  occurred 
to  me,  of  course,  that  by  going  to  Jourdan  I  might  re- 
lieve him  of  great  embarrassment,  but  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  I  had  sufficiently  conquered  my  ill-feeling 
against  him  to  take  the  step.  When  I  went  in  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  he  looked  at 


me,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance,  without 
a  smile.  He  was  not  angry  with  me ;  rather,  distresseii 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  disregard  my  advice.  There 
were  two  seniors  in  the  room,  and  we  were  all.  I  did  not 
approach  the  boy  at  once,  thinking  to  take  an  op|>ortu- 
nity  when  the  others  were  gone.  To  explain  my  pres- 
ence, I  stood  in  the  door  and  looked  into  the  dancing- 
room  adjoining.  The  seniors  were  talking.  They  were 
not  men  that  I  liked  very  well,  and  hearing  them  talk  in 
short  sentences  of  college  French,  I  had  no  doubt  (judg- 
ing their  snobbishness  by  my  own)  that  they  were  ridicul- 
ing Jourdan's  rusticity.  They  laughed,  and  with  keen 
sallies  shari>ened  each  other's  wits  by  turns. 

"  Un  pen  provincial." 

"  Qui;  UultMaU  un  pen." 

"  I.e  '  prep '  ambitieux." 

"Aon;  tt  est  freshman." 

"  Bon  garcon!    C'est  un  sage,  done!    El  il  se  prfeipite 
linns  socieii  avee  un  (res-grand  eelat,  nest  ee  pas?  " 
"  Exae  intent;  it  se  pre ci pile.    II  n'est  pas  un  invite." 
"  f.e  pensez-vous  ?  " 
"  Oh,  certainement!" 

"  I  wonder  si  ses  habits  sont  ton  t-a- fait  a  la  mode  de 
Paris  ?  " 
"  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

I  turned  into  the  room.  At  first  I  thought  Jourdan  well 
punished  for  presenting  himself  against  my  advice.  I  • 
will  not  say  that  I  was  about  to  interfere,  even  now ;  it  is 
all  a  bad  page  in  my  history,  and  I  will  say  nothing.  When 
I  looked  around  Jourdan  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  seniors. 
He  sat  erect  and  his  lips  were  parted—moving  in  and  out, 
gradually  settling  into  firmness.  I  think  that  he  had  be- 
gun by  being  astonished  at  his  tormentors'  coarseness, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  that  he  had  become  enraged. 
The  young  men,  as  befitted  their  quick  knowledge  of  the 
worla,  were  no  longer  looking  at  him ;  one  glance  at  so 
commonplace  a  creature  had  been  quite  sufficient.  As  I 
waited  one  of  them,  remembering  an  appropriate  allusion, 
continued : 

"  S'i/  portrait,  done,  un  grand  eostunte  aussi  mauvais 
que  eelui  /a,  il  serail,  avee  sa  grossiirete,  un  vrai  Philip 
Firmin." 

This  merited  full  enjoyment ;  they  recrossed  their  legs 
in  easy  style  and  gave  a  shallow  laugh,  with  a  senior's, 
imitation  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

They  were  sitting  across  the  corner  of  the  heavy  library 
table  from  Jourdan,  and  with  their  backs  toward  him. 
Jourdan  did  not  look  to  me  for  assistance — he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  are  intent  on  their  own  battles — but  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  coming  to  the  table,  leaned  on  it  so  that 
both  hands  were  free.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his  voice 
would  have  commanded  a  battalion: 

"Get  up!"  That  was  all  he  said.  It  does  not  look 
heroic  in  print,  but  it  made  the  air  vibrate.  The  men 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  faced  him. 

"  Remember  what  Philip  Firmin  did.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  do  the  same."  While  he  s|>oke  he  struck 
out  once — twice,  the  red  and  white  chasing  each  other 
over  his  face.    His  country  strength  served  him  well. 

I  closed  the  door  into  the  dancing-room,  and  then 
hastened  to  separate  the  combatants ;  but  before  I  reached 
them  the  hall  door  opened  and  Kate  entered.  She  gave 
a  cry  and  Jourdan  paused.  He  looked  dazed,  then  regret- 
ful, then  apologetic,  and,  to  complete  the  changes,  he 
became  himself  and  smiled  at  her.  His  adversaries  were 
overwhelmed.  They  had  passed  without  transition  from 
the  commitment  of  an  offense  to  its  unexpected  punish- 
ment. 

"  Beg  you  to  believe,"  they  began  in  a  breath,  "that 
the  disgrace  of  this  affair  

Kate  stopped  them  with  a  look,  and  stood  aside  for 
them  to  pass  out.  Jourdan  was  blushing  and  quivering. 
"  I  don't  belong  at  a  party,  do  I?"  he  asked,  in  distress. 

Kate  stroked  him  on  the  shoulder  and  pushed  back  his 
disordered  hair.  After  insults  and  contumely,  kindness 
is  hard  to  bear.  Jourdan  compressed  his  lips  again,  and 
made  a  struggle  in  his  throat.  He  was  the  victor,  but  he 
had  the  pity  which  usually  goes  to  the  vanquished.  Kate 
picked  up  his  cane,  took  his  disengaged  arm  and  led 
him  away.  To  one  who  could  have  known  what  was 
about  to  happen  it  would  have  been  a  moving  sight. 

When  I  joined  the  other  guests  I  saw  that  the  hostess 
and  Kate's  foster-parents,  as  well  as  Kate  herself  and 
lourdan,  were  for  the  moment  absent.  But  they  had 
stolen  away  so  quietly  that  the  departure  of  all  was  not 
observed.  To  say  that  1  felt  that  something  was  about  to 
occur  is  to  say  a  thing  of  no  interest.  Better  to  say  what 
did  occur. 

Kate  entered  on  Jourdan's  arm ;  the  others  had  already 
come  in.  They  spoke  first  to  the  knot  at  the  door,  and 
when  they  passed  on  from  group  to  group  I  noticed  that 
the  people  behind  them  looked  after  them  and  talked  to- 
gether; Jourdan  was  being  introduced.  He  was  the  pict- 
ure of  achieved  and  perfect  hap|>incss,  and  Kate  was 
exalted;  but  it  was  small  wonder.  When  they  approached 
me  more  nearly,  I  heard  how  she  was  presenting  him. 

•"  My  brother." 

The  children's  parents  had  separated  years  before,  the 
father  taking  John,  and  the  mother  Kate.  They  had 
traveled  about,  and  being  soon  overtaken  by  death,  had 
left  their  charges  in  the  nearest  hands.  Such  is  the  sim- 
ple story,  which  the  reader  has  easily  foretold. 

I  promised  that  a  callow  student's  love  should  not  be 
prominent  in  this  tale,  and  it  was  easy  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise; my  love  affair  broke  off  when  the  story  began,  and 
during  my  college  days  was,  with  justice,  not  allowed  to 
be  resumed.  That  the  thread  was  ever  taken  up  again  I 
owe  wholly  to  the  kind  mediations  of  the  unalterably  good 
John  Jourdan. 

Now  the  most  petty  as  well  as  the  most  broad  and  cath- 
olic name  him  a  finished  gentleman.  It  took  but  a  glance 
of  his  innocent  blue  eyes  to  comprehend  the  conventions 
of  the  world,  and  but  short,  delightful  moments  to  inform 
his  mind  with  the  world's  deeper  learning.  The  other 
good  parts  of  a  gentleman  he  brought  with  him,  fresh, 
strong  and  inexhaustible,  when  the  molding  ghost  of  an 
old  man  first  drove  him  to  the  college  town,  in  the  moldy, 
shadowy  equipage. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 


It  has  been  plain  for  some  time  that  exclusion  does  not 
exclude,  but  the  Art  has  hitherto  had  a  certain  amount  of 
influence.  The  courts,  the  lawyers,  and  the  treasury 
instructions  have  at  last  proved  too  much  for  it,  and  its 
death  blow  comes  at  the  hands  of  Judge  Sawyer.  On 
Monday  last  he  delivered  his  opinion  that  appeals  could 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  habeas  corpus  cases 
on  both  matters  of  Jaw  and  fact.  The  petitioners  are  to 
be  released  on  bonds  pending  the  hearing  of  the  appeal 
On  second  thoughts  Judge  Sawyer  has  modified  his 
opinion  by  stating  that  the  law  might  be  construed  to 
allow  appeal  only  on  questions  of  law,  and  he  should  so 
hold  until  the  Supreme  Court  should  pass  on  his  first 
opinion.  This  reprieves  the  Act  for  a  few  months,  but  its 
death  sentence  is  in  effect  pronounced. 

Judge  Sawyer  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  point  of  law 
but  he  has  himself  confessed  that  "  in  view  of  the  object 
and  policy  of  the  law,  perhaps  it  might  be  held  without  very 
overstrained  construction  that  appeal  lies  only  in  questions 
of  law."  If  this  means  anything  it  means  that  there  were 
pood  reasons  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 
The  intent  of  the  Congress  that  passed  the  Act  was  to 
limit  or  prohibit  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  legal  duty  of  the  courts  was  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  that  intent.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  courts 
no  law  can  be  carried  out.  No  act  can  be  framed  in  such 
exact  language  that  the  courts  can  not  twist  an  opposite 
meaning  out  of  it.  O'Connell  said  he  could  drive  a 
coach-and-four  through  any  Act  of  Parliament.  American 
laws,  state  or  national,  or  even  the  constitution  itself,  can 
be  over-ridden  with  the  same  ease.  There  are  plenty  of 
precedents  for  making  a  law  say  what  it  was  never  meant 
to  say,  but  unfortunately  there  are  few  authorities  for  giv- 
ing the  benefit  of  doubtful  language  to  the  intent  of  the 
law.  In  the  present  case  every  reason  but  that  of  verbal 
quibbling,  every  interest  but  that  of  the  attorneys  in 
search  of  business,  was  for  maintaining  the  law  in  its 
integrity.  The  decision  of  the  court  has  gone  against  the 
law,  and,  conceal  it  as  we  may  behind  Judge  Sawyer's 
supplemental  opinion,  the  Exclusion  Act  is  dead. 

The  next  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
With  a  President  who  does  not  believe  in  the  law,  with  a 
Minister  at  Peking  who  holds  the  same  opinion,  with  the 
customs  and  consular  officers  under  control  of  the  execu- 
tive, with  the  courts  ready  to  nullify  the  will  of  Congress, 
of  what  use  is  it  to  pass  laws  that  we  can  not  execute  ?  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  new  Exclusion  Act  would 
fare  any  better  in  interpretation  or  execution  than  the  one 
we  have  now.  It  is  not  laws  we  want,  but  the  public  sen- 
timent that  compels  their  enforcement. 

We  of  California  have  got  to  fight  our  battles  alone. 
Eastern  statesmen,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  either 
can  not  or  will  not  understand  the  question.  We  have 
got  to  look  to  ourselves  for  its  solution,  and  it  is  a  task  for 
abler  statesmen  than  any  we  have.  There  is  great  danger 
that  the  solution  will  again  be  intrusted  to  demagogues. 
We  warn  the  men  who  are  overthrowing  the  Exclusion 
Act  that  they  are  paving  the  way  for  another  Sand-lot 
agitation,  with  all  its  consequences.  The  gospel  of  fire 
and  murder  has  made  small  headway  in  this  country,  but 
the  nullifiers  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  men's  confi- 
dence in  the  legal  forms  of  redressing  wrong.  It  will  not 
be  strange  if  ignorant  men  see  no  other  remedy  than  their 
own  brute  force.  When  a  conflagration  is  started  we  can 
not  foresee  where  it  will  end.  The  loss  and  violence  will 
come  to  others  than  the  Chinese.  The  question  is  one 
for  every  good  citizen  to  ponder  on. 


THE  UNCLAIMED  TAXES. 


Controller  Dunn  has  delighted  his  enemies  by  writing 
a  letter.  The  newspaper  criticism  on  his  course  in  the 
matter  of  the  railroad  taxes  has  roused  him  to  address 
an  open  letter  to  Attorney  General  Marshall  setting  forth 
his  views  on  the  subject.  For  a  man  who  commits  the 
indiscretion  of  writing  a  letter,  Mr.  Dunn  has  done  it 
well.   He  carefully  dodges  the  points  at  issue,  and  kicks 


up  a  cloud  of  dust  with  the  "  power  and  sovereignty  of  the 
state,"  and  other  showy  and  unsubstantial  chaff. 

An  examination  of  the  sort  of  arguments  that  Mr.  Dunn 
condescends  at  times  to  set  forth  is  enough  to  show  their 
weakness  and  insincerity.  Mr.  Dunn  bases  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  money  on  the  law  of  1883,  which  provides  that 
all  corporations  must  pay  their  taxes  in  full.  If  the  assess- 
ment were  excessive,  the  corporations  must  pay  first,  and 
then  sue  for  the  excess.  "  Nothing  could  be  plainer," 
says  Mr.  Dunn,  "than  that  this  law  intended  that  the 
money  must  all  go  into  the  treasury,  and  that  the  state, 
instead  of  being  plaintiff,  suing  for  all  the  taxes,  must  be 
made  defendant  for  the  amount  claimed  as  excessive." 

Mr.  Dunn  considers  this  good  ground  for  refusing  a 
tender  of  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tax.  On  the  same  ground 
he  ought  to  consider  himself  prohibited  from  suing  for  the 
tax  when  the  corporation  did  not  pay,  for  "  the  state,  in- 
stead of  being  plaintiff,  must  be  made  defendant." 

The  elasticity  of  Mr.  Dunn's  sense  of  duty,  was  sufficient 
to  allow  him  to  begin  the  suit.  A  less  strain  on  his  con- 
science ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  take  what  of  the 
taxes  he  could  get.  Mr.  Dunn  might  have  gotten  over 
all  difficulties  with  his  tender  conscience  if  he  had  remem- 
bered that  the  state  law  permits  what  it  does  not  prohibit. 
The  law  on  which  he  bases  his  scruples  neither  directly 
nor  by  implication  forbids  the  Controller  to  certify  to  or 
the  Treasurer  to  receipt  for  a  portion  of  the  taxes.  The 
objection  that  it  is  the  Controller's  duty  to  give  a  person 
a  "  discharge  "  on  the  payment  of  indebtedness  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  matter  at  all ;  it  only  shows  to  what  straits 
Mr.  Dunn  is  put  for  justification.  He  is  neither  asked 
nor  expected  to  give  a  "discharge."  The  only  thing 
wanted  is  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  him. 

The  last  point  made  by  Mr.  Dunn  is  his  assertion  that 
if  the  railroad  can  pay  money  on  account,  other  taxpayers 
can  do  the  same.  Mr.  Dunn  apparently  forgets  the  fact 
that  ordinary  taxes  have  already  been  declared  legal  by 
the  courts,  while  the  railroad  taxes  not  only  lack  that 
authority,  but  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  given 
a  judgment  to  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  affirm 
the  decision,  and  the  state  will  have  no  legal  claim  for 
any  part  of  the  tax.  In  view  of  this  contingency  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Dunn  that  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  loaf  is  a  great  deal  better  than  no  bread,  and  he 
had  better  take  it. 

We  take  occasion  once  more  to  remind  the  Controller, 
and  the  shysters  and  politicians  that  are  behind  him,  that 
a  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  The  people  have  proverb- 
ially short  memories,  but  they  are  pretty  likely  to 
remember  what  touches  their  pockets.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  state  are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  half  a 
million  dollars  out  of  the  treasury,  and  they  are  likely  to 
get  tired  of  it.  When  the  Democratic  party  goes  into  the 
next  campaign  and  boasts  of  this  achievement,  it  will  get 
more  kicks  than  votes. 


SALISBURY'S  SUCCESS. 


The  Tories  enter  the  coming  English  elections  with  a 
good  record.  In  domestic  matters  nothing  has  been  done 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  have  done  had  he  remained 
in  power.  With  a  hostile  majority  in  front  of  him,  and 
such  doubtful  allies  as  the  Parnellites  behind  him,  Lord 
Salisbury  could  not  be  expected  to  mark  out  any  start- 
lingly  original  line  of  home  policy.  This  was  probably  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Glad- 
stone's whole  strength  lies  in  his  grasp  of  home  questions, 
and  the  Tories  in  following  his  lead  have  probably  avoided 
some  bad  mistakes.  But  it  is  in  the  handling  of  foreign 
questions  that  Salisbury  has  shown  his  fitness  to  govern. 

Great  peace  or  finance  ministers  have  commonly  shown 
themselves  incompetent  war  ministers.  Walpole,  after 
proving  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  financiers,  was  dis- 
graced by  the  conduct  of  a  war  that  he  entered  into,  as 
Gladstone  fought  the  Soudan  campaign,  in  obedience  to 
popular  clamor.  The  younger  Pitt,  after  his  triumphs  in 
finance,  showed  his  incapacity  in  foreign  matters  by  bring- 
ing on  his  country  all  the  disasters  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  scarcely  more  fortunate. 
With  a  financial  genius  probably  as  great  as  either  Wal- 
pole or  Pitt,  he  has  proved  himself  incompetent  to  con- 
duct a  war  or  a  negotiation.  Promptness  and  energy  are 
required  in  war,  and  promptness  and  energy  are  foreign 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature,  from  his  very  quickness  of 
thought.  The  keen  and  subtle  quality  of  his  mind  make 
him  the  great  orator  that  he  is,  but  it  is  a  quality  that  de- 
stroys energy  of  action.  When  a  man  sees  all  sides  of  a 
question  with  equal  clearness,  and  must  argue,  re-argue 
and  argue  again  with  himself,  his  action  necessarily  is 
much  less  prompt  and  effective  than  that  of  a  duller  man. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  keenness,  however  admirable  in  itself, 
has  been  unfortunate  for  his  country.  It  took  him  into 
Egypt  after  he  said  he  would  not  go  there;  it  took  him 
into  the  Soudan  after  he  said  he  would  not  go  there ;  and 
in  each  case  the  hesitation  robbed  the  movement  of  all 
its  advantages. 

The  foreign  muddle  that  Mr.  Gladstone  left  to  his  suc- 
cessors was  a  comment  on  his  foreign  policy.  The  only 
friend  England  had  on  the  Continent  was  Italy.  Russia 
was  openly  hostile,  and,  worse  than  hostile,  contemptuous 
of  the  English  power.  France  was  irritated,  and  ready 
to  join  Russia  in  a  contest;  Turkey  remembered  Dul- 
cigno;  and  Germany  displayed  an  unfriendly  neutrality. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  since  Gladstone's  retire- 
ment is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  view  of  the  above  retro- 
spect. The  Russian  difficulty,  though  nearly  settled  by 
the  Gladstone  government  by  giving  up  all  points  at  issue, 
has  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  single 
Russian  advance  into  the  Zulfikar  pass  was  apparently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  temper  of  the  Salis- 
bury ministry.  If  so,  the  Russian  government  was  con- 
vinced that  Salisbury  was  not  Gladstone.  The  negotia- 
tions were  managed  with  firmness,  dignity  and  ability. 
We  remember  how  Gladstone  blustered;  but  he  gave  up 
Penjdeh.  Salisbury  has  not  blustered;  but  the  Russians 
have  given  up  Zulfikar.  For  the  rest,  France  has  been 
conciliated,  Germany  is  a  friend  if  not  an  ally,  and  Tur- 
key is  willing  to  join  her  fortunes  with  those  of  England. 

Thus  far  the  Tories  have  committed  no  mistakes,  and 
there  is  small  opportunity  to  blunder  before  the  elections. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was  expected  to  "  do  the 
business  "  for  the  Tories,  has  shown  the  one  quality  he 
was  supposed  not  to  possess — the  quality  of  self-control. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  given  up  the  habit  of  hi -s  younger  days, 
of  making  enemies  by  sharp  speeches.  With  slight  ex- 
ception the  party  is  united,  well  officered,  and  well  led. 
Intrinsically,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Tories  should  not  come  out  of  the  elections  in  triumph. 
But  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  election  are  the  two 
and  a  half  million  newly  enfranchised  voters  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  voice.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  pre- 
tends to  know  much  about  the  opinions  of  the  new  voters, 
and  there  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  even  he  does  not 
know  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  does.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
voice  is  also  the  subject  of  many  contradictory  reports. 
If  it  can  be  heard  in  the  coming  campaign  it  is  expected 
to  rouse  the  Liberals  to  enthusiasm,  and  strike  terror  to 
the  Tories.  It  is  worth  many  thousand  votes  to  the  Lib- 
erals, and  perhaps  is  the  only  influence  that  can  bind  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals  into  a  united  Liberal  party.  The 
campaign  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  in  America. 


'DROWNED  HONOR." 


The  Californian  has  no  possession  which  he  cherishes 
so  fondly  as  his  honor.  If  he  were  asked  to  define  the 
word,  he  would  probably  display  very  vague  notions  of  its 
meaning;  but  if  it  were  assailed  by  name,  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
value  in  which  he  held  it. 

San  Francisco  has  had  a  peculiar  history.  Through 
the  negligence  of  its  better  class  of  citizens  in  the  early 
days,  an  unreliable  or  inefficient  judiciary  was  placed  on 
the  bench,  and  a  reign  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed  was 
the  result.  Stern  measures  were  adopted  to  check  the 
spread  of  crime.  The  Vigilance  Committee,  itself  a  law- 
less organization,  but  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  community,  sprang  into  life  and 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  courts,  giving  the  wrong- 
doers a  short  shrift  and  little  mercy.  The  swift  and  cer- 
tain judgments  of  this  little  body  of  men  soon  became  a 
terror  to  criminals,  and  the  current  of  crime  was  checked ; 
but  the  reactionary  effect  of  this  reign  of  violence  brought 
its  own  train  of  misfortune. 

The  success  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  extending 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  undermined  respect  for  the  law, 
and  planted  seeds  of  violence  which  have  already  borne 
bitter  fruit.  Engrafted  upon  this  singular  historic  expe- 
rience came  the  influence  of  the  southern  chivalry,  who 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and 
who  brought  with  them  the  traditions  of  their  section, 
which  demanded  prompt  and  uncompromising  personal 
retaliation  for  any  offensive  reflection  or  distasteful  senti- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  honor  in  San  Francisco  has  come  to  be  an 
instant  and  violent  assertion  of  the  passion  aroused  by  an 
offensive  action  or  remark.  It  matters  not  how  cowardly 
the  manner  in  which  this  assertion  is  made,  and  the  most 
disgraceful  methods  are  employed  to  evade  the  just  con- 
sequences of  the  deed,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  que  s- 
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tion  of  expediency  will  lead  the  victim  to  condone  the 
most  brutal  outrage.  These  two  considerations  combined— 
the  indulgence  of  unbridled  temper  in  the  guise  of  a  high 
and  noble  sentiment,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
results  are  evaded  through  a  free  exercise  of  social  and 
financial  considerations — have  come  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  community,  for  under  their  auspices  people  shoot 
and  stab  each  other  with  impunity,  and  murderers  go 
unhung. 

Not  a  week  passes  without  its  grim  record  of  carnage 
and  slaughter.  Young  men,  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injury  caused  by  some  comrade's  thoughtless  words,  steal 
upon  the  offender  unawares,  and  without  offering  him  a 
chance  for  defense  or  resistance,  strike  him  to  the  ground, 
and  walk  off  with  self-gratulation  that  their  honor  has 
been  preserved,  without  stopping  to  speculate  whether 
their  victims  will  awake  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

Young  women  who  have  sacrificed  their  purity  without 
an  instant's  regret,  moved  by  fierce  resentment  when  they 
hear  themselves  called  the  thing  they  have  become,  or  filled 
with  indignation  when  a  rival  supplants  them  in  the 
affections  of  their  betrayer,  take  a  tardy  revenge  upon 
him  with  the  pistol  or  the  knife.  Business  men,  who  re- 
gard human  souls  as  merchantable  commodities  to  be 
bought  and  sold  with  every  lying  bargain,  will  savagely 
repel  any  aspersions  of  their  honor.  Even  the  seven- 
year-old  schoolboy  listens  gravely  to  his  father's  injunc- 
tions, "  Don't  let  any  of  the  boys  get  the  better  of  you, 
my  lad.  Fight  your  own  way.  See  that  you  take  care  of 
your  honor !  "  And  when  one  of  his  little  schoolmates 
utters  a  remark  which  is  not  to  his  liking,  the  young  scion 
of  California  chivalry  watches  his  opportunity  to  get  in  a 
sly  blow  upon  some  vulnerable  portion  of  his  friend's 
anatomy,  and  forthwith  betakes  himself  to  his  heels,  serene 
in  the  conviction  that  his  honor  is  established  beyond 
cavil.  In  like  manner  his  model  ancestor  watched  his 
antagonist  fall  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  fled  from  the 
spot,  lest  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  lawful  authori- 
ties, and  held  to  answer  for  his  crime. 

Liars  and  knaves  in  every  walk  of  life,  men  and  women 
false  alike  to  themselves,  to  each  other  and  to  their  God, 
hold  in  sensitive  regard  this  mythical  possession  they  call 
their  honor,  while  all  the  time  true  honor  lies  bleeding, 
unavenged.  It  is  quite  time,  if  we  wish  to  redeem  the 
fair  fame  of  our  city,  for  us  to  "  Pull  up  drowned  Honor 
by  the  locks,"  and  see  if  we  can  not  reinstate  true  Honor 
on  her  legitimate  throne.  Let  the  man  who  feels  that  his 
reputation  has  been  impugned  do  some  gallant  or  self- 
sacrificing  deed  to  assert  his  nobility  of  character.  Let 
us  teach  our  children  to  control  their  tempers,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  truth,  of  purity  and  morality,  among  the 
youth  of  our  city. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


No  California  publication  has  had  as  curious  a  history 
as  the  Cnerland  magazine.  Emerging  from  obscurity  into 
the  full  light  of  literary  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Bret 
Harte,  it  as  suddenly  collapsed,  leaving  its  publishers  and 
writers  stranded.  It  is  a  singular  and  notable  fact  that  in 
all  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  not  a  single  name 
has  been  added  to  the  roll  of  California  writers  who  have 
acquired  a  more  than  local  fame,  which  even  then  num- 
bered upward  of  half  a  dozen  persons. 

The  Overland  has  had  a  checkered  past.  It  has  pros- 
pered, and  received  the  plaudits  of  the  community.  For- 
tune has  frowned  upon  it,  and  fair-weather  friends  have 
fallen  away.  Exhausted  by  financial  reverses,  beset  with 
unparalleled  disaster,  it  once  passed  into  a  state  of  coma, 
and  gave  no  sign  of  life  for  many  months.  But  the  spark 
of  life  still  remained.  They  are  a  tenacious  people,  these 
Californians,  and  when  the  time  seemed  auspicious  for 
another  venture  the  publication  stepped  forth  reanimated 
from  its  long  sleep. 

From  first  to  last  it  has  been  a  magazine  which  his 
never  sacrificed  its  dignity  to  serve  any  petty  aims.  It 
has  always  maintained  a  pure  tone,  and  assumed  an  im- 
partial attitude  in  regard  to  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  true  to  its  highest  possibilities,  and  has 
not  only  served  as  a  training  school  to  several  writers  who 
have  afterward  established  a  broad  reputation,  but  has 
done  a  better  work  in  eliciting  from  scientific  men  and 
students  the  results  of  special  investigations  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  given  to  the  world.  With  its 
modest,  self-respecting  spirit,  its  fearless  adherence  to  a 
high  purpose,  and  its  independent  principles,  it  is  a  credit 
to  California  literature;  and  we  predict  for  it,  in  the  near 
future,  a  well-earned  success. 


whose  father  expected  to  lose  his  position  in  the  Pension 
Office  on  account  of  his  politics.  This  little  girl  then, 
"  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father,"  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  General  Black,  which  made  the  good  General 
weep,  and  brought  a  letter  with  the  assurance  that  her 
father's  place  was  safe.  Since  that  time  General  Black 
has  received  an  average  of  a  dozen  letters  a  day  from 
little  girls  only  twelve  years  old,  whose  fathers  are,  or 
want  to  be,  employed  in  the  Pension  Bureau.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  all  the  letters  arc  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  father.  A  case  has  just  come  up  in  this 
city,  probably  engineered  by  General  Black,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear,  that  will  turn  the  stream  on  to  the 
President.  This  time  it  is  a  little  boy — age  unstated— 
who  wanted  to  get  his  sister  a  position.  Who  could  better 
provide  a  position  than  President  Cleveland  !  So  he  wrote 
the  President  a  "  simple  letter,"  without  the  knowledge, 
etc.,  explaining  a  number  of  doleful  family  circumstances, 
and  ending  by  asking  the  President  to  give  his  sister  a 
position.  The  President  was  touched,  and  wrote  in  reply 
that  he  had  ordered  a  position  in  the  Mint  to  be  given  to 
the  sister,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  President  may  look 
for  as  good  an  average  of  letters  as  General  Black  has  had, 
and  is  likely  to  regret  his  generosity  in  consequence. 


The  Chicago  Current  is  to  suspend  publication.  The 
paper  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  two  years,  at  a  loss, 
and  rather  than  run  in  debt  the  paper  suspends.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  literary  taste  of  Chicago  that  so 
good  a  paper  should  be  allowed  to  die.  There  is  no 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  Mississippi  valley  that  takes  even 
second  rank  to  it.  That  such  a  paper  can  not  live  in  a 
city  of  more  than  half  a  million  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
center  of  a  tributary  population  often  millions,  points  out 
the  home  of  the  Philistine.  The  Philistine  is  interested 
in  material  things — in  pork,  and  corn,  and  wool.  When  he 
says  a  thing  is  good  he  means  good  to  eat  or  good  to 
drink.  Literature,  art  and  science  of  the  higher  sort  is 
consequently  not  good,  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 
It  would  seem  that  literature  can  not  flourish  away  from 
salt  water,  as  there  is  nothing  between  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  compare  with  the  literature  of 
either  coast.  Cincinnati  makes  some  pretense,  and 
the  Current  has  been  as  a  torch  in  the  desert.  Even  that 
has  been  extinguished,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is 
enough  public  spirit  of  the  right  kind  to  relight  it. 


The  courts  have  just  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Montgomery  Avenue  bonds,  issued  under  the  Act  of 
1872.  The  decision  is  in  effect  that  the  section  of  the 
law  providing  that  the  city  should  not  be  held  for  either 
principal  or  interest,  meant  what  it  said.  On  reading  the 
statute  in  question  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  lay  mind 
to  find  any  grounds  for  the  action.  But  so  long  as  the 
court  has  decided  that  "  not"  means  "  not,"  and  as  the 
case  has  provided  several  honest  attorneys  with  a  chance 
to  make  a  living  for  some  years  past,  we  have  no  .valid 
grounds  for  complaint. 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  [EW. 


A.  Talk  on  Mixed  MarrinaeK. 


BY  KAliHI  HF.TTKI.HKIM. 


Some  time  ago  the  pathetic  story  went  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers  of  "  a  little  girl  only  twelve  years  old  " 


History  has  preserved  a  little  anecdote  of  the  Cappa- 
docians.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  march  to 
Lybia,  met  that  peculiar  people,  with  their  odd  notions 
and  fancies,  he  inquired  about  their  origin,  laws,  and  aims 
as  a  nation.  They  could  not  explain  in  words,  but  said 
to  him  :  "  You  must  live  with  us,  Mighty  King,  in  order  to 
understand  us.    Words  will  not  give  you  any  satisfaction." 

The  same  answer  I  must  give  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  Judaism?  "  And  I  must  say,  Judaism  docs  not  repre- 
sent a  distinct  nation  or  race,  nor  a  religious  brotherhood. 
It  represents  both,  but  neither  separately.  A  Jew  in 
America  is,  and  can  be,  a  loyal  American,  identified  with 
all  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  country,  as  a  French 
Jew  can  be  and  is  a  loyal  Frenchman,  clinging  with  all 
fervor  to  his  native  or  adopted  land.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  some  invisible  and  inexplicable  affinity  and  sympathy 
between  one  Jew  and  another,  no  matter  where  his  cradle 
stood  or  under  which  flag  he  lives. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  race  alone,  because  if  a  Gentile 
joins  the  fold  of  Judaism  she  or  he  becomes  a  full  mem- 
ber thereof,  and  they  and  their  offspring  are  considered 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  Judaism.  For  instance,  Rabbi 
Ephraim  Meldolla,  a  Christian  by  birth,  joined  Judaism 
by  confession,  and  in  the  year  1628  became  chief  rabbi  of 
the  most  orthodox,  the  most  strict,  congregation  of  Am- 
sterdam. In  fact,  purity  of  blood  can  not  be  said  to  have 
been  strictly  maintained  by  our  race  during  the  long 
period  of  its  existence.  Ruth  was  a  Moabite,  and  nothing 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  regarding  her  acceptance  of  our 
religion.    Nevertheless,  she  was  chosen  by  Providence  to 


become  the  life-bearer  of  David,  the  beloved  of  God. 
Who  can  say  how  many  a  Ruth  we  have  had  in  our  long 
history,  who  has  been  a  providential  instrument  of  Israel 
achievements? 

Lastly,  Judaism  can  not  represent  merely  the  tenets  ot 
a  religious  faith,  for  in  honor  ot  our  people  1  must  say  that 
Christianity  as  a  religion,  and  the  Christians  as  confessors 
thereof,  are  considered  by  our  sages  not  as  Gentiles,  but 
simply  as  not  full  confessors  of  our  creed. 

Now,  what  is  Judaism?  It  is  nationality,  race,  histor- 
ical experience  and  creed,  combined,  but  none  of  these 
things  exclusively,  which  have  united  to  make  of  Israel 
a  "peculiar"  people.  A  non-Israelite  must  live  long 
with  and  among  the  Jews  to  understand  fully  and  to 
appreciate  their  aims,  their  tendencies,  hopes  and  life's 
duties. 

Why  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  are  mixed  marriages,  or 
in  other  words,  unions  between  Jews  and  Christians,  so 
unpleasing  to  the  Israelites  as  a  class?  If  such  liberality 
as  marked  out  is  practiced  among  the  Iraclites  toward 
non-Israelites,  why  then  do  you  so  sternly  discountenance 
a  union  between  one  of  your  own  people  and  a  Christian? 

I  must  preface  my  answer  to  this  question  with  a  little 
explanation.  Marriage  may  be  defined  as  an  act,  process 
or  ceremony,  by  which  the  relationship  of  man  and  wife 
is  established.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  contract,  for  the 
assent  of  both  parties  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  act.  The  greatest  legal  minds  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  it  is  a  contract,  a  mere  act  of  law,  or  not,  for  the 
act  of  marrying  embraces  the  highest  moral  consequences. 

In  Judaism,  marriage  is  called  "  sanctification,"  while 
the  legal  part  is  a  free  consent  or  a  civil  contract.  The 
sanctification  or  mutual  elevation  in  love  and  purity  is 
not  a  sacrament  in  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  church, 
to  be  united  for  life  and  tied  with  a  rope  in  the  name  of 
religion,  but  to  be  united  and  remain  united  by  the  ties  of 
love  and  affection ;  united  for  the  purpose  of  raising  chil- 
dren and  maintaining  a  home  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honor  of  Israel. 

No  priest  or  rabbi  is  necessary  to  perform  that  sacred 
ceremony.  In  fact,  no  ceremony  is  necessary;  only  the 
free  consent  of  both  the  woman  and  the  man  who  are 
willing  to  live  co-jointly  as  loyal  partners  for  life,  and  the 
solemn  declaration  of  their  purpose,  before  witnesses,  is 
required.  To  seal  this  act  as  duly  performed,  the  groom 
offers  a  ring  to  the  bride,  saying,  "  Thou  art  hereby  sanc- 
tified unto  me,  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
Israel,"  and  she  consenting  and  accepting  the  ring,  the 
whole  act  is  then  legally  performed. 

The  Talmud  long  ago  forestalled  Lord  Stowell's  dicta, 
"  When  the  natural  and  civil  compact  is  performed,  it 
has  the  full  essence  of  matrimony,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party." 

If  marriage  means  anything,  it  means  to  the  Jew  not 
only  the  temporary  gratification  of  the  heart's  desires,  but 
also  a  continual  sanctification  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problems  of  life;  not  only  to  marry  because  the  two 
young  hearts  respond  to  the  voice  of  love,  but  because 
the  two  confessors  of  love  and  fidelity  to  each  other  prom- 
ise and  will  be  able  to  live  together  in  happiness  and  in 
sweet  sympathy  all  their  lives.  Now  when  conditions 
already  exist  before  marriage  which  threaten  or  endanger 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  interested  parties,  Juda- 
ism says,  "Noli  we  tangere'.  "  and  daily  experience  teaches 
that  difference  of  nationality,  difference  of  habits,  differ- 
ences of  taste  and  education,  and  especially  differences  of 
creed,  very  often  break  the  golden  chord  which  should 
have  united  for  life  two  loving  hearts. 

But  there  is  another  vital  reason  why  we  are  opposed  to 
mixed  marriages.  The  Americans,  as  a  nation,  like  all 
republicans,  assert  a  cruel  law — that  the  majority  must 
rule,  and  has  a  right  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  minority. 
Judaism,  in  her  long  experience,  teaches  differently.  The 
quality  of  man,  and  not  the  quantity,  must  influence  the 
world's  fate.  A  minority,  imbued  with  higher  aims,  bear- 
ing proper  and  just  principles,  has  a  right  to  live,  to 
prosper,  and  even  to  protest  against  the  false  doctrines  of 
a  larger  multitude.  Now,  intermarriage  of  Jew  and 
Christian  would  certainly  in  the  course  of  time  weaken 
our  handful  of  Israelites,  numbering  only  about  ten 
millions  throughout  the  whole  globe,  and  that  great 
Leviathan,  Christianity,  would  swallow  up  our  [>coplc. 
We  have  a  right  to  live.  We  have  a  right  to  exist  as  a 
people,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  law  that  "  the  fit- 
test will  survive."  I  am  not  conceited  enough  to  apply 
to  Judaism  the  term  "fittest,"  but  history  has  certainly 
proven  that  we  have  lived  and  existed  for  many  thousand 
years,  while  mighty  nations,  once  larger  in  numbers,  have 
succumbed  to  the  tooth  of  time.  We  have  survived  them 
all. 

I  agree  with  the  late  Dr.  I).  Einhorn,  a  most  advanced 
reformer  and  a  man  free  from  all  prejudice,  who  said, 
"  Intermarriage  would  be  the  death-nail  to  Israel's  coffin." 
We  are  not  ready  to  die  yet,  nor  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  books  of  life;  and  therefore  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, together  with  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  which 
imply  no  ill  will  toward  other  nations,  cause  us  to  oppose 
the  intermarriage  of  Christian  and  Jew.  Who  of  the 
rabbis  is  willing  to  sign  Judea's  death  warrant,  or  who 
is  willing  to  act  as  a  pall-bcarcr  at  Israel's  funeral?  I 
hope  none. 

But  we  are  not  ready  to  die  yet.   That  is  all. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  late  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  was  distantly  related,  through  his  mother,  to  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield.  The  mother  of  the  Earl,  Sarah  Basevi, 
was  sister-in-law  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  uncle,  Moses 
Mocatta,  and  also  to  Ephraim  l.indo,  whose  brother,  Da- 
vid Arbarbanel  Lindo,  was  Sir  Moses's  uncle  by  marriage 
with  Abraham  Mocatta's  daughter  Sarah.  It  was  David 
Arbarbanel  Lindo,  by  the  way,  who  performed  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  Cove- 
nant of  Abraham.  Moses's  grandfather  had  also  done  busi- 
ness frequently  with  an  Italian  merchant,  one  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  the  grandfather  of  the  quondam  English  Prime 
Minister.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  also  connected  with 
the  Rothschilds,  his  wife,  Lady  Montefiore  (Judith  Cohen), 
being  a  daughter  of  Levi  Barent  Cohen,  and  a  sister-in- 
law  to  the  boldest  speculator  and  shrewdest  financier  of 
his  time,  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild.  The  first  cousin  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  by  the  way,  a  Mr.  Joseph  Monte- 
fiore, is  the  editor  of  the  Bawldwin  Bulletin,  Wisconsin. 


Moses  Montefiore  would  never  have  been  so  successful 
had  it  not  been  for  his  connection  with  Nathan  Rothschild. 
Young  Moses  Montefiore  was  first  destined  for  a  grocer, 
but  he  eventually  induced  his  uncles  to  purchase  for  him, 
for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  the  right  to  practice  as  one 
of  the  twelve  Jewish  brokers  licensed  by  the  city.  It  was 
as  a  stock-broker  that  Moses  made  all  his  money.  He 
acted  as  financial  agent  for  his  brother-in-law.  It  was 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  Rothschild  and  Monte- 
fiore laid  the  foundations  for  their  colossal  fortunes.  How 
wonderfully  the  former  utilized  every  opportunity  for  turn- 
ing over  his  capital  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  once  bought  bills  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
a  discount,  then  sold  to  the  government  the  gold  where- 
with to  cash  them,  and  finally  undertook  to  convey  the 
money  to  Portugal  to  pay  the  troops.  During  the  conti- 
nental wars  Rothschild  had  organized  a  network  of  agen- 
cies throughout  Europe,  who  forwarded  the  firm  the  latest 
political  intelligence  by  carrier-pigeons  to  LonJon.  And 
thus  it  was,  as  he  was  kept  supplied  by  his  agents  with  the 
latest  news,  that  more  was  often  known  of  the  movements 
of  armies  and  of  the  schemes  of  continental  statesmen  in 
his  own  counting  house  than  in  Downing  street  itself. 
Both  the  escape  from  Elba  and  .the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  were  known  to  him  before  any  other  man  in 
England. 

Seven  years  ago  Sir  Moses  related  to  a  Hebrew  gentle- 
man in  this  city,  who  was  then  visiting  East  Cliff,  how  at 
five  o'clock  one  morning  he  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Roths- 
child, with  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  and  had  landed  at 
Cannes.  Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  received  instruc- 
tions what  sales  to  effect  on  the  exchange,  and  then  Mr. 
Rothschild  went  to  communicate  his  information  to  the 
Ministry.  A  Erench  courier  had  brought  the  news,  too 
precious  to  be  trusted  to  the  pigeon,  post,  and  when  in 
the  evening  he  was  given  a  packet  of  dispatches  for  the 
correspondents  from  whom  he  had  come,  Mr.  Roths- 
child asked  him  if  he  knew  what  news  he  had  brought. 
The  man  answered  "No."  ."Napoleon  has  escaped 
from  Elba,  and  is  now  in  France,"  announced  Mr.  Roths- 
child. For  a  moment  the  man  looked  incredulous. 
Then  waving  his  glass,  he  shouted,  "Visit  FJStttpertur! " 
and  enthusiastically  tossed  off  a  bumper.  As  the  courier 
took  his  leave  Rothschild  turned  to  his  brother-in-law 
and  said,  reflectively,  "If  that  is  the  temper  of  the 
French,  I  foresee  we  shall  have  some  trouble  yet." 


"Dutch  treating"  is  the  fashion  at  Washington.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen  buy  their  own  theater  tickets  and 
pay  their  own  car-fare;  or,  if  it  be  a  question  of  picnics, 
the  ladies  furnish  the  solid  and  the  gentlemen  the  liquid 
refreshments. 


The  old  adage  "  Save  me  from  my  friends "  recently 
received  a  singular  application.  In  an  obituary  notice 
recently  published  in  a  local  weekly,  describing  the  sad 
and  terrible  fate  of  a  popular  and  widely-known  mining 
man,  the  preposterous  journalist  concludes  by  apostrophiz- 
ing the  deceased  (evidently  intending  to  sum  up  his  vir- 
tues) :  "  Good  friend,  good  fellow,  good  liver,  farewell." 
Now,  though  under  one  interpretation  this  attribute  may 
be  regarded  as  complimentary  and  eulogistic,  surely  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  employed,  and  in  which  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  be  understood  here,  viz.,  that  of 
a  bon  vivant,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  creditable 
quality  to  be  chronicled  among  the  principal  traits  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  deceased.  Epicureanism  and  the  virtues 
peculiar  to  a  gourmet  are  certainly  very  pleasant  qualities 
for  an  agreeable  companion  to  possess.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  essentials  of  good-comradeship ;  but 
they  can  not  be  regarded  as  heroic  virtues  or  proofs  of 
high  moral  excellence.  They  can  never  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  dead,  nor  will  they  gain  him  many  credits  at 
the  Pearly  Gate. 

A  New  York  aquatic  crank  recently  outdid  Professor 


Odium.  Bound  hand  and  foot,  he  wriggled  across  the 
East  river  in  nineteen  minutes,  moving  his  hands  some- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  a  rheumatic  seal  might  wriggle 
its  fins.  The  name  of  the  aspirant  for  athletic  fame  is 
Denis  J.  Butler.  As  he  squirmed  and  kicked  across  he 
was,  encouraged  by  the  cheering  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  One  ardent  admirer  who  had  been  gazing 
somewhat  often  into  a  glass,  leaned  over  the  bow  of  a 
densely  packed  steamer  and  shouted  his  appreciation. 
"  Yer  loafer,"  he  roared,  jocosely,  "  swim  on !  D'ye  see 
him  ?"  he  continued,  addressing  his  remarks  to  a  passing 
ferryboat.  "  He  jumped  off  the  bridge  without  turning 
a  hair." 


A  young  widow  remarries  twelve  months  after  having 
lost  her  first  spouse. 

"  Between  ourselves,  my  dear,"  said  a  remonstrating 
female  friend,  on  the  eve  of  the  second  wedding,  "  I  think 
you  have  been  a  leetle  hasty  in  replacing  poor  Charles." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  after  twelve  months  of 
widowhood,  you  can't  marry  again  ?  " 

"Ahem!   One  generally  waits  a  little  longer." 

"Ah  !  you  think  so? "  then  dreamily  adding,  "  Per- 
haps, after  all,  you  are  right.  Next  time  I  shall  wait  much 
longer."   

A  well-known  English  novelist  is  a  confirmed  bachelor. 
The  other  day  a  friend  pressed  him  to  marry. 

"  Just  reflect,  my  dear  fellow.  As  you  advance  in 
years  how  dull,  how  sad,  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  utterly 
alone.  And  then  your  troubles  and  your  griefs,  your  vex- 
ations, anxieties,  and  perhaps  your  pains.  You  will  have 
none  to  trouble  themselves  about  you." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me!    My  creditors." 


Here  is  a  verdict  recently  given  by  an  English  Cor- 
oner's jury,  which  for  ingenuity  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  subject  of  the  inquest,  I  may  say,  was  a  monoma- 
niac who  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  "We  find 
that  the  deceased,  John  Smith,  died  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  accelerated  by  strangulation." 


Scene  in  a  ten-cent  barber  shop,  where  the  razors  are 
jagged  and  raspy,  and  the  shavers  as  barbarous  (no  pun 
intended)  as  the  razors :  A  garrulous  barber,  as  he  ruth- 
lessly scrapes  his  unfortunate  victim's  chin,  explains  all 
his  trials  and  miseries. 

"  Now  put  yourself  in  my  place,"  he  exclaims,  at  last, 
to  the  individual  he  has  been  torturing  for  over  half  an 
hour.  "What  would  you  do  to  a  man  who  treated  you 
so?" 

"  Do ! "  said  the  customer,  as  he  rose,  slapped  down 
his  dime,  and  glared  fiercely  at  the  tonsorial  artist,  "  Do! " 
shouted  he  again,  "  I  would  send  him  here  to  get  shaved 
by  you."   

An  example  to  be  followed :  The  authorities  of  Weimar, 
Germany,  desiring  to  oppose  a  dike  or  dam  to  the  ever 
growing  invasion  of  the  piano  in  their  city,  have  just 
caused  to  be  posted  up  the  following  decree : 

One.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  play  the  piano  in  a  room 
whose  windows  are  open. 

T~i'0.  Every  person  who  desires  to  give  a  private  concert  will 
be  forced  to  pay  a  license  of  fifty  thalers. 


Treason,  as  well  as  cheating,  never  prospers.  Here  is 
an  illustration  :  Ex-Marshal  Bazaine,  who,  as  is  generally- 
known,  is  at  present  living  in  Spain,  is  now  in  a  condition 
of  utter  misery.  Quite  recently,  being  invited  to  dinner 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  could  not  avail  himserf  of  the 
invitation  for  want  of  suitable  clothing  to  present  himself 
in.  He  has  been  obliged,  in  order  to  procure  the  means 
of  existence,  to  make  a  sale  of  the  debris  which  remains 
to  him  as  relics  or  mementos  of  his  former  splendor.  A 
painting  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III,  and  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  has 
been  sold  for  two  thousand  francs.  The  money,  however, 
soon  took  wings,  being  rapidly  used  up  in  the  satisfaction 
of  his  daily  wants  and  the  payment  of  his  debts. 


In  a  former  series  of  talks  I  had  something  to  say  of 
the  affinity  between  genius  and  insanity.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  Daniel  Webster's  somber  moods, 
which  will  serve  as  a  good  instance  of  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  transition : 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  Webster,  in  pursuit  of  a 
presidential  nomination,  executed  his  famous  tour  through 
the  great  West.  On  a  fine  summer  morning  the  member 
for  the  district  drove  up  in  hot  haste  to  a  wild  western 
log-town  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
drew  rein  at  the  log-hut  of  Major  Morse,  the  founder, 
and  craved  hospitality  for  the  great  Daniel  Webster  and 
suite,  just  at  hand.  Despite  political  differences,  the 
desired  welcome  was  accorded  to  the  whole  cavalcade. 
Whilst  the  breakfast  proceeded  merrily  the  news  of  the 
distinguished  arrival  had  flown  among  the  laborers  run- 
ning the  mill  and  constructing  the  dwellings  for  the  inrush- 
ing  population,  and  collected  a  crowd  of  patient,  expect- 
ant watchers  at  the  threshold,  eagerly  awaiting  the  exit  of 
the  hero  from  the  Major's  door.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
breakfast  Mr.  Webster,  having  courteously  thanked  his 
hostess  and  made  his  adieus,  approached  the  open  door- 
way, and  looked  strangely  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  a 


double  line  of  white-sleeved  stalwart  men,  who  stood 
with  bared  heads  awaiting  his  appearance.  Webster 
suddenly  became  moody.  Not  a  feature  stirred  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  voluntary  homage  rendered  by  the  throng  of 
humble  men — men  controlling  the  ballots  so  ardently 
desired  and  sought.  With  hat  pressed  firmly  down  over 
an  ominously  lowering  brow,  looking  straight  before  him 
with  cavernous,  tired  eyes  which  seemed  to  observe  noth- 
ing whereon  they  rested,  Webster  walked  through  the 
hushed  lines  in  grave  stateliness.  The  crowd  was  only 
waiting  for  a  spark  of  encouragement  to  shout  itself  hoarse. 
Eyes  shone  with  suppressed  excitement,  and  strong  hearts 
swelled  with  pride  in  the  towering  man  whose  fame  had 
surged  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  land.  Yet  with  insolent 
deliberation  he  mounted  the  step  and  seated  himself  in 
the  waiting  carriage,  giving  no  sign  of  having  ever  noticed 
the  flattering  demonstration  made  in  his  honor.  The 
smiles,  nods,  and  hand-clasps  expected  of  the  chief  were 
lavishly  dispensed  by  his  mortified  satellites,  all  of  which 
availed  not  to  smother  the  curses  loud  and  deep,  splitting 
the  summer  air  as  the  wheels  disappeared  in  the  forest. 


Why  should  not  Lord  Coleridge  marry  the  woman  he 
loves,  if  he  so  chooses?  He  ought  to  be  old  enough  now 
to  select  for  himself.  Of  all  the  utterly  absurd  and  illogi- 
cal outcries,  that  of  the  adult  children  of  a  widowed  father 
against  a  second  marriage  is  the  worst.  The  only  reason 
for  the  opposition  is  the  selfish  dread  that  by  remarriage 
their  respective  shares  of  the  paternal  property  will  be 
materially  diminished.  An  analogous  case  occurred  at 
Santa  Cruz  recently.  The  father,  however,  who  was 
wealthy,  admitted  the  bluff  and  caved  in.  Now  the  dread 
of  what  the  world  will  say  or  think  inducing  a  man  to  re- 
sign his  pretensions  when  his  fiancee  is  in  every  way  eli- 
gible shows  a  very  cowardly  spirit.  Lord  Coleridge, 
however,  displayed  more  sense  and  spirit  than  the  pusil- 
lanimous individual  I  have  referred  to.  The  result  is  that 
the  latter  has  had  a  suit  at  law  compulsorily  substituted 
for  the  suit  of  marriage  he  withdrew,  while  the  former  is 
made  happy,  I  trust.  The  real  reason  for  Lord  Coler- 
idge's marriage,  however,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
highest  British  dispenser  of  justice  could  not  afford  to 
have  his  judicial  ermine  soiled  by  the  scandal  of  a  breach 
of  promise  case  similar  to  that  of  the  son  of  his  lamented 
old  friend  Earl  Cairns.  It  would  not  do  for  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  mature  old  widower  consider- 
ably past  his  prime,  to  be  branded  as  a  giddy,  gay  de- 
ceiver. And  yet  he  could  have  found  abundant  precedents 
for  matrimonial  eccentricity,  without  going  beyond  his 
own  family.  There  was  his  daughter's  erratic  marriage, 
beside  the  breach  of  promise jCase  I  have  referred  to  above, 
caused  by  the  jilting  of  Miss  Fortescue  by  the  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 


According  to  an  eastern  exchange,  Cleveland's  favorite 
oath  when  he  does  indulge  in  swearing,  is  the  rather  bulky 
and  unwieldy  "  By  Jehovah! "  Now  we  submit  that  out 
of  the  lengthy  and  voluminous  category  of  cuss-words, 
Grover  nfight  selected  a  less  ponderous  and  more  euphoni- 
ous phrase.  I  offer  a  few  suggestions.  The  dude  By  Jove 
and  By  Garge  would  be,  perhaps,  too  flimsy,  not  suffi- 
ently  solid,  for  a  President  of  the  United  States ;  the  Mile- 
sian Be  Gad  or  Be  Dad  would  be  too  plebeian,  and 
therefore,  though  thoroughly  Democratic,  entirely  out  of 
the  question  ;  By  Jingo  i6  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
By  Jove  and  By  Garge,  and  is  too  flimsy  for  a  President's 
tongue;  By  Golly  and  similar  puerile  euphemisms  of 
more  dangerous  adjurations  we  must  also  taboo.  There 
would  be  something  quite  attractive  about  the  old  mediaeval 
oaths,  such  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite  "  Odd's  bodi- 
kins  "  and  the  later  'Sblood,  'Sdeath,  Zounds,  were  they  not 
contractions  or  corruptions  of  somewhat  blasphemous 
expressions.  "  Drat  it "  smacks  a  little  bit  too  much  of 
the  feminine  style  to  be  admitted.  You  see  it  requires 
verv  mature  deliberation  as  well  as  considerable  mental 
labor  to  frame  an  oath  for  a  President.  What  do  you 
say,  Grover,  to  Bajazet  ?  It  is  perfectly  innocuous,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good,  sonorous,  mouth-filling  word. 

"  Monsignor  Capel  performs  mass,"  is  a  headline  which 
appeared  on  the  Alia  bulletin  board  last  week.  Now  I 
have  heard  of  an  opera  or  a  play  being  performed,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  term  applied  to  a 
religious  service.  Perhaps  the  reporter  is  of  the  opinion 
thai  the  church  and  the  stage  have  approached,  or  rather 
have  assimilated,  so  much  of  late  years  that  there  is  now 
little  distinction  between  them.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  contention  that  the  functions  of  stage  and  pulpit 
are  essentially  the  same,  I  think  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  should  be  observed. 

Here  is  a  curious  fact  not  generally  known  about  the 
British  Museum  library,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  im- 
mense accumulation  of  books  is  recruited.  The  museum 
is  one  of  the  five  libraries  in  the  kingdom,  to  each  of 
which  is  secured  by  law  a  copy  of  every  publication  the 
copyright  of  which  is  registered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  the 
other  libraries  being  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Of  the  eighty  thou- 
sand volumes  in  the  reading-room,  some  twenty  thousand 
are  within  immediate  reach  of  the  reader,  and  can  be 
consulted  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  system  of  chaining  up 
and  doling  out  volumes  analagous  to  the  one  in  vogue  at 
the  San  Francisco  Free  Library.  The  twenty  thousand 
volumes  referred  to  are  principally  standard  works. 
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THE  RAMBLER. 


"  Do  you  see  all  those  books?"  the  Rambler  recently 
heard  a  prominent  book-dealer  of  this  city  remark,  point- 
ing to  a  goodly  collection  of  volumes  of  various  styles 
and  dimensions,  which  adorned  his  shelves.  "Those  are 
all  works  by  California  authors,  and  no  one  will  buy  them. 
If  by  chance  we  sell  one  occasionally,  it  is  to  some  eastern 
tourist  who  has  a  curiosity  to  see  what  our  literature  is 
like.  Our  own  people  never  buy  any.  Poems,  novels, 
sketches,  works  of  travel  or  adventure,  scientific  treatises, 
it  is  all  the  same  story.    All  fall  flat." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?"  inquired  the 
Rambler. 

"  Oh,  there  are  several  ways  of  accounting  for  it,"  was 
the  reply.  "Some  might  say  it  is  because  the  books 
themselves  are  bad;  but  this  is  scarcely  true,  because 
many  bad  books,  especially  in  the  line  of  fiction,  are 
issued  by  eastern  firms,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  suc- 
cessful, for  a  time,  at  least.  The  public  can  not  know 
that  some  of  these  works  do  not  contain  germs  of  genius, 
since  they  do  not  read  them ;  at  any  rate,  it  can-  not  be 
said  but  that  they  might  have  become  popular  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  The  chief  trouble  is,  I 
think,  that  we  have  no  publishing  house  which  has  facili- 
ties for  pushing  a  work  they  bring  out.  People  read 
eastern  books  simply  because  they  are  thoroughly  ad- 
vertised. This  is  a  difficulty,  too,  which  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  obviate.  The  present  era  of  cheap  books  has 
made  the  publishing  business  much  less  profitable  than 
formerly,  and  when  established  firms  in  the  older  and 
more  cultured  communities  complain  that  their  profit  has 
fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  book  by  an 
American  author,  unless  it  be  one  whose  name  is  already 
popular  over  the  whole  country,  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
printing,  to  say  nothing  of  leaving  any  margin  for  the 
writer,  there  would  seem  to  be  poor  encouragement  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  business  on  this  coast.  When 
reprints  of  popular  English  works  in  pamphlet  form  may 
be  bought  for  from  ten  to  twenty  cents,  and  cloth-bound 
copies  of  the  same  sell  at  a  price  varying  from  thirty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents,  the  general  reader  does  not  care  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price  for  an  American  book  perhaps 
inferior  in  interest.  This  state  of  things  may  be  a  gain  in 
the  way  of  the  general  culture  of  our  people,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  an  encouragement  for  our  higher  literature. 
If  a  writer  publishes  his  book  at  his  own  expense,  he  may 
succeed  in  disposing  of  a  hundred  copies  or  so  among  his 
friends;  but  how  is  he  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large  ?  Magazine  writing  is  the  only  possible 
opening  for  the  young  writer  now,  and  that  is  just  where 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  here.  There  is  no  literary 
journal  or  magazine  published  in  this  city  which  would 
give  an  author  of  real  genius  sufficient  return  either  of 
fame  or  profit  to  pay  him  for  contributing  a  work  on 
which  he  had  expended  any  considerable  time  or  labor,  to 
its  columns." 

The  above  remarks,  which  have  a  decided  bearing  not 
only  on  the  literature  of  California  but  of  America,  have 
given  the  Rambler  much  food  for  thought.  A  writer  re- 
cently maintained,  in  a  prominent  eastern  journal,  that  in 
view  of  the  existing  state  of  things  it  will  become  necessary 
for  our  authors  to  return  to  the  practice  of  publishing 
their  works  by  subscription,  or  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  wealthy  patrons.  It  seems  to  the  Ram- 
bler, however,  rather  impracticable  to  attempt  to  revive 
at  this  day  the  custom  of  a  time  when  a  great  poet  was 
kept  as  a  sort  of  a  satellite  for  some  petty  lord  or  gentle- 
man, dining  with  his  servants,  or  brought  to  his  table  in 
order  to  amuse  his  guests  with  his  witticisms  or  to  flatter 
his  vanity  with  fulsome  compliments.  The  practice,  too, 
to  which  some  great  authors  have  had  to  resort,  of  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  among  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  a 
sort  of  charity,  in  order  to  get  means  to  publish  their 
works,  could  scarcely  be  considered  consistent  with  self- 
respect,  even  if  they  could  thus  gain  the  recognition  de- 
sired. It  is  altogether  probable  that  many  who  feel  an 
ambition  to  succeed  in  the  field  of  higher  literature  would 
prefer  to  give  up  any  hope  of  attaining  such,  and  be  con- 
tent to  look  for  a  livelihood  in  some  less  exalted  calling, 
rather  than  thus  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  alms- 
seekers. 

If  such  a  problem  has  already  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  eastern  literarians,  it  is  much  more  worthy  of 
attention  here.  The  two  or  three  brilliant  names  which 
are  associated  with  Pacific  coast  literature  have  occasioned 
a  loud  cry  for  an  original  school  of  western  writers ;  but 
literature,  as  well  as  any  other  art,  can  not  be  developed 
without  encouragement.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  really  meritorious  work  that  originated  here 
has  come  from  the  East  or  from  England.  Neither  Bret 
Harte  nor  Joaquin  Miller  would  have  won  any  degree  of 
success  had  they  depended  on  the  support  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  or  the  Pacific  coast ;  yet  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  best  work  of  both  these  writers 
was  accomplished  here,  among  the  scenes  which  first 
inspired  their  genius.  It  is  also  true  that  many  other 
writers  of  fine  ability,  whose  first  start  was  made  in  Cali- 
fornia, have  found  in  eastern  cities  the  recognition  which 
was  impossible  here.  Even  our  leading  journals  depend 
on  clippings  from  the  eastern  press  for  all  such  matter  as 
is  not  distinctively  local  or  associated  with  the  news  o  f 


the  day.  The  army  of  bohemians  found  in  the  leading 
eastern  cities  earning  a  sustenance  by  furnishing  contri- 
butions to  the  daily  or  weekly  press,  from  whose  ranks 
popular  authors  and  magazine  writers  are  constantly 
springing,  has  therefore  no  existence  with  us.  All  our 
literary  journals  and  magazines  complain  that  they  them- 
selves receive  no  adequate  support,  and  they  are  there- 
fore unable  to  offer  even  reasonable  compensation  to 
contributors.  A  single  first-class  literary  journal,  such  as 
the  Christian  Union  or  Independent,  of  New  York,  pays 
more  for  original  matter  each  issue  than  the  entire  weekly 
press  of  San  Francisco. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that  the 
prospects  for  California  literature  are  not  encouraging  at 
present ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few  clever  writers  connected 
with  our  current  periodicals.  The  Overland  Monthly  has 
always  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  literary  excellence, 
although  its  connection  with  Berkeley  University  has  led 
to  the  complaint  that  many  of  its  articles  were  too  much 
of  a  technical  character  for  the  popular  taste.  The  other 
literary  periodicals  often  show  meritorious  work.  If  there 
should  be  any  real  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  foster  California,  it  would 
seem  to  the  Rambler  that  it  could  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  endowment  of  a  first-class  illustrated  magazine  of 
a  popular  character.  California  is  so  far  from  New  York 
that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  her  to  always  depend 
on  the  East  for  her  literature.  A  real  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  encourage  young  writers  of  ability  who  spring  up 
from  time  to  time  in  our  community,  so  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future  San  Francisco  may  be  known  as  a  really 
cultured  city,  and  the  center  of  a  distinctive  western 
school  of  writers. 

California  is  full  of  attractiveness  for  the  artistic  or  im- 
aginative mind.  The  grandeur  of  her  scenery,  the  de- 
lightfulness  of  her  climate,  and  above  all,  her  romantic 
history,  ought  to  inspire  future  poets  and  novelists  to  bet- 
ter work  than  imitation  of  Bret  Harte's  miner  stories. 
When  we  can  encourage  men  of  genius  who  rise  among 
us  to  stay  here  instead  of  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the 
East,  many  a  rich  field  will  be  found  close  at  hand,  ready 
to  yield  its  treasure.  Mrs.  Jackson's  Ramona,  and  one 
or  two  stories  of  Bret  Harte's  dealing  with  Mexican  char- 
acters, only  suggest  the  possibilities  of  these  fields  still 
unoccupied.    J.  D.  S. 


HER  OPINION  OF  COURTSHIP. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  SHELDON. 


"  If  she  loved  you !  "   Of  course  you  should  know  it ! 

I  think  that  you  men  must  be  blind! 
If  I  were  a  man  I  would  show  it, 

When  once  I  was  sure  of  my  mind. 
But  no!    You  must  wait  till  you're  certain. 

You  men  are  so  awfully  proud, 
With  your  lips  closed  by  fear  like  a  curtain, 

When  you  ought  to  be  speaking  aloud. 

Don't  you  think  that  it's  dreadfully  silly 

That  we  girls  can't  show  what  we  feel  ? 
I'm  sure  that  it  couldn't  work  illy, 

And  'twoi.ld  simplify  things  a  great  deal. 
Lots  more  of  the  girls  would  be  married 

Could  they  ask  to  be  somebody's  wife, 
And  one  wouldn't  then  always  be  harried 

For  fear  she  was  single  for  life. 

I  own  I  know  little  of  "duty," 

Of  "  fitness,"  and  "  fears,"  and  all  that ; 
But  I  see  the  full  poetic  beauty, 

And  that  is  enough  tolook  at. 
No  doubt  you're  convinced  you  know  better, 

With  that  very  superior  air; 
But  it  don't  change  my  dictum  one  letter 

Because  you  condemn  it— so  there! 

What  sort  of  a  man  would  I  fancy  ? 

Well,  one  who  has  spirit  and  dash, 
Tall,  handsome— that  much  I  can  say — 

And — oh,  yes!— he  must  have  a  mustache. 
Rich  or  poor?    Either  way's  not  alarming: 

Of  course,  one  needs  dresses  and  gloves; 
But  it's  so  romantic  and  charming 

To  be  poor  with  the  man  that  one  loves! 

But  if  a  real  lover  came  to  me 

He  wouldn't  wait  all  of  his  life, 
Not  daring  to  openly  woo  me. 

No,  he'd  ask  mc  if  I'd  be  his  wife. 
And  I'd  know  that  his  bias  was  toward  me 

First,  as  well  as  when  he  had  proposed. 
What !  must  know?— Three  years  you've  adored  mc! 

Good  gracious!  —  I  never  supposed —  • 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


After  the  longest  and  most  successful  season  ever  known 
in  Washington,  the.  summer  opera  was  closed  last  week. 
Up  to  the  very  last  night,  through  weeks  of  unbroken 
heat,  the  audiences  were  undiminished,  and  largely  com- 
posed of  a  class  of  people  who  aie  supposed  never  to  be 
in  town  between  June  and  October.  There  is  much 
growling,  both  at  the  opera  and  in  the  papers,  at  the  be- 
havior of  those  noisy  theater  parties  whom  one  of  the 
papers  politely  characterizes  as  "  the  Hog  family  at  the 
opera."  Those  citizens  who  wish  to  get  their  money's 
worth  and  hear  all  that  goes  on  on  the  stage,  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  do  so  when  there  is  behind  thein  and 


around  them  the  incessant  chatter  and  laughter  of  a  large 
theater  party,  and  naturally  vent  their  rage  in  scowls  ar 
audible  remarks,  and  subsequent  letters  to  the  Star,  whii 
is  almost  as  invariable  a  resort  to  the  Washingtonian  as  a 
letter  to  the  Times  is  to  the  Londoner.  The  attaches  of 
the  foreign  legations  are  rather  more  addicted  to  this 
amusement  than  any  one  else,  and  are  consequently  ex- 
tremely unpopular. 

The  Chinese  legation  do  not  annoy  one  in  this  way, 
but  show  an  unusual  fondness  for  light  opera,  for  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  no  sense  of  humor  and  no  ap- 
preciation of  music.  They  are  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
the  orchestra  chairs,  looking  perfectly  stolid  and  unre- 
sponsive, but  delightfully  cool  in  their  loose  shirts  of  thin, 
crinkly  white  or  buff  silk.  These  appear  to  the  casual 
observer  to  be  the  only  upper  garment  they  wear,  and  I 
was  quite  alarmed  the  other  evening  when  one  of  them, 
directly  in  front  of  me,  rose  and  deliberately  prepared  to 
remove  this  garment.  Every  one  stared  at  him,  thinking 
he  was  emulating  the  example  of  the  graceful  heroine  oiFra 
Diavolo,  who  had  just,  with  great  discretion  and  reserve, 
taken  off  a  few  of  her  skirts  and  sashes ;  but  the  removal 
of  his  flowing  drapery  revealed  nothing  more  shocking 
than  a  skin-tight  shirt  of  the  same  clinging,  crinkly  silk, 
of  an  exquisite  light  blue.  It  was  so  pretty  that  one  could 
not  blame  him  for  showing  it,  though  it  did  make  him 
look  a  good  deal  like  a  professional  athlete. 

The  last  week  of  the  operatic  season  they  gave  Bocae cio, 
a  new  opera ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  founded  on  one  of 
the  most  improper  stories  of  the  Decameron.  Vast  crowds 
attended,  but  many  people  remarked,  in  a  disappointed 
way,  that  it  was  as  harmless  as  a  Sunday  school  story. 

Three  times  a  week  during  the  summer  the  Marine 
Band  has  an  open-air  concert — on  Mondays  at  the  Ma- 
rine barracks,  on  Wednesnays  in  the  Capitol  park,  and  on 
Saturdays  in  the  President's  grounds.  To  the  Capitol 
park  no  one  goes  but  nurses  and  babies.  No  more  disa- 
greeable place  could  be  imagined  than  the  spot  chosen 
for  these  concerts.  West  of  the  Capitol  the  park  is  very 
green  and  pretty,  and  shaded  by  large  trees;  but  on  the 
east  front,  where  the  band-stand  is  erected,  it  is  simply  an 
immense  open  plaza,  with  a  concrete  pavement  which 
simmers  in  the  sun  all  day,  and  by  evening  is  as  dry  and 
hot  as  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  President's  grounds  are 
quite  different.  They  are  cool  and  green  and  shady,  and 
beyond  them  the  wide,  open  lawns  of  the  monument 
grounds  slope  down  to  the  Mall,  beyond  which  is  the  river, 
over  which  there  is  almost  always  a  breeze  from  the 
south.  A  great  many  young  men  and  maidens  resort 
there  to  "  the  music,"  as  it  is  always  called,  and  before 
they  left  town  the  President  and  his  sister  were  always 
out  on  their  veranda  with  a  circle  of  friends,  to  hear  the 
music  and  watch  the  crowd. 

Many  of  her  old  friends  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  back  to  Washington,  for  a  short  visit,  Mrs. 
Lippincott,  who  is  known  to  all  America  as  Grace  Green- 
wood. She  has  been  abroad  for  eight  years,  preparing 
her  daughter  for  the  operatic  stage.  Miss  Annie  Lippin- 
cott is  a  very  pretty  and  a  peculiarly  fascinating  young 
woman,  and  was  much  admired  when  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington. She  was  an  exquisite  amateur  actress,  and  sang 
with  sweetness  and  taste,  but  her  friends  here  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  her  voice  has  developed  sufficiently  to 
make  her  a  successful  opera  singer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has,  though,  as  her  debut  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  coming  season  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  changes 
of  residence.  Senator  Windom's  elegant  house  on  Scett 
circle,  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Six- 
teenth street  (lately  occupied  by  Senator  Palmer,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  formerly  by  Mr.  Blaine),  has  been  rented  by 
Mr.  Walder,  of  Springfield^  Ohio.  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
the  literary  brother  of  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  is  finishing  a 
house  near  that  of  Colonel  John  Hay,  opposite  Lafayette 
square.  The  old  John  Qunicy  Adams  house,  where  Mr. 
Adams  lived  during  his  last  days  in  Congress,  has  been 
attractively  rearranged  by  Justice  Gray,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  lives  there  in  a  quiet,  bachelor  way.  Secre- 
tary Whitney  is  said  to  be  intending  to  occupy  ex-Senator 
Stewart's  great  house  on  Dupont  circle — always  called 
Stewart  Castle.  Many  notable  entertainments  have  been 
given  there,  and  no  doubt  many  more  will  be  if  Secretary 
Whitney  moves  in.  Secretary  Endicott  will  take  Minister 
Pendleton's  residence,  another  large  mansion  well  adapted 
to  entertaining.  Mrs.  Endicott  is  a  handsome  and  elegant 
woman  of  great  social  experience,  and  as  they  are  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  the  somewhat  slender  salary 
attached  to  the  Secretary's  position,  they  will  no  doubt 
make  their  home  socially  very  attractive. 

The  most  striking  of  the  new  houses  going  up  is  that  of 
Senator  l'almer,  of  Michigan.  It  is  unusual  in  this  town, 
where  all  the  possible  changes  are  rung  on  brick  as  a 
material  for  house  building,  to  have  an  elegant  stone 
front,  not  of  somber  brown  but  of  an  attractive  light  gray.  • 
Mr.  Palmer  has  acquired  an  extended  reputation  for  his 
dinners,  and  has  arranged  his  new  house  with  every  facil- 
ity for  dinner-giving.  The  laundries  and  kitchen  are  on 
the  fourth  floor,  above  everything  else,  while  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  dining-room  is  three  floors  below. 

ELSIE  Hathaway. 

Washington,  August  17,  1885. 


The  alarm  about  the  surplus  revenue  is  subsiding.  So 
is  the  surplus. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"H.  H."  ALIAS  "SAXE  HOLM." 


Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  was  one  of  the  notable 
poets  and  story-tellers  of  this  generation,  and 
has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  hold  upon  a  large 
public  in  both  capacities,  while  by  her  social 
talents  and  her  singular  personality  she  has  pro- 
duced as  remarkable  though  more  transient  an 
impression.  Western  Massachusetts  may  claim 
in  her  the  finest  poetic  genius  among  American 
women,  for  she  was  born  in  Amherst,  October 
18,  1S31,  being  the  daughter  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske, 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  afterward  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege from  1824  to  1847,  and  her  girlhood  was 
spent  there,  though  she  received  her  education 
at  Ipswich  seminary,  and  at  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott s  school  in  New  V'ork  city.  She  married 
at  twenty-four  Captain  Edward  li.  Hunt,  officer 
of  engineers  in  the  regular  army,  who  became  a 
a  major  during  the  war,  and  met  his  death  in 
1863  by  the  bursting  of  a  submarine  battery  of 
his  own  invention  at  Fortress  Monroe.  They 
had  two  children,  both  o(  whom  died— one  in 
babyhood,  the  other  (a  boy)  in  his  tenth  year. 

Mrs.  Hunt  was  turned  to  verse  by  her  bereave- 
ments, it  may  be,  and  certainly  these  have  left 
their  indelible  marks  upon  her  writings;  certain 
it  is  that  with  her  widowhood  began  her  literary 
work,  which  has  been  in  many  respects  excep- 
tional. She  first  wrote  verses  as  ri.  H."  lor 
the  Nation  and  Independent,  then  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  since  then  in  many  other  maga- 
zines, especially  in  Scribner's  Monthly  and  J'he 
Century — whose  columns,  however,  have  been 
the  arena  of  a  much  more  extraordinary  portion 
of  her  career,  involving  a  sustained  mystification 
which  was  ingrain  in  her  nature.  She  is  re- 
membered in  Amherst  as  a  particularly  active 
and  adventurous  girl,  delighting  in  mischief  and 
fond  of  queer  impositions,  and  these  character- 
istics found  l  ull  play  in  the  alias  of  "  Saxe  Holm." 
For  there  is  no  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of 
any  critical  reader  that  "Saxe  Holm"  was  as 
truly  Helen  Hunt  as  "  H.  H.,"  and  yet,  though 
the  authorship  of  the  stories  appearing  under 
that  name  was  constantly  ascribed  lo Tier,  she 
not  only  never  confessed  them,  but  resented  im- 
putation, and  came  very  near  denying  the  name 
outright,  so  thai  many  friends  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  it  belonged  to  her.  liesides  these 
stories  she  wrote  others  which  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life 
had  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  work,  in  which 
through  literature  and  practical  labor  she  was 
making  a  name  of  herself — namely,  in  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Indians. 

Going  to  Colorado  Springs  for  her  health, 
which  had  suffered  in  Newport  from  frequent  at- 
tacks of  diphtheria,  she  took  up  her  residence 
there,  and  in  1876  married  William  S.  Jackson, 
a  banker  of  that  place.  She  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Indians,  and  in  their  wrongs,  and 
devoted  herself  to  their  cause  with  a  single- 
hearted  purpose  which  subordinated  everything 
else.  She  published  in  1881  A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor, a  tremendous  arraignment  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  this  nation,  and  after- 
ward wrote  many  articles  on  the  same  subject 
for  newspapers  and  magazines,  pursuing  her  ob- 
ject with  repeated  letters  to  the  Interior  depart- 
ment, in  which  she  advanced  charges  against  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  which  compelled 
attention.  She  was  especially  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  southern  Califor- 
nia, in  which  region  she  has  spent  much  of  her 
time  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  President 
Arthur  appointed  her  special  commissioner,  in 
conjunction  with  Abbott  Kinney,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  those  Indians.  Her 
first  report  was  presented  two  years  ago,  and 
was  a  model  for  such  documents.  A  powerful 
impression  was  made  upon  the  public  by  her 
recent  novel,  Ramona,  in  which  the  terrible  prej- 
udice and  persecution  suffered  by  the  Mission 
Indians  is  most  vividly  and  sympathetically  set 
forth.  This  was  her  bfework,  and  she  was  sat- 
isfied with  it,  writing  in  a  private  letter  under 
date  of  July  27th  last : 

"  I  feel  that  my  work  isdone,  and  I  amheartily, 
honestly  and  cheerfully  ready  to  go.  In  fact,  I 
am  glad  to  go.  You  have  never  fully  realized 
how4or  the  last  four  years  my  whole  heart  has 
been  full  of  the  Indian  cause — how  I  have  felt,  as 
the  Ouakcrs  say,  "a  concern"  to  work  for  it. 
My  Century  of  Dishonor  and  Ramona  are  the 
only  things  f  have  done  of  which  I  am  glad 
now.  The  rest  is  of  no  moment.  They  will  live, 
and  they  will  bear  fruit." 

Mrs.  Hunt  will,  however,  live  also  by  her 
verse,  for  she  was  a  true  poet,  ot  a  peculiar 
class,  which  may  rightly  be  described  as  tran- 
scendental, being  characterized  by  a  certain 
spiritual  mysticism,  intuitional,  subtler  than 
thought,  often  rising  to  a  philosophical  strength 
and  sustainment  that  are  rarely  found  in  writ- 
ings of  pure  sentiment.  This  individual  gift  of 
hers  is  well  exemplified  in  the  sonnet  entitled 
"  Presence  ": 

O  nameless  thing !  which  a#  and  art  not ;  spell 

Whose  hond  can  bind  the  powers  of  the  air, 

Compelling  them  thy  face  to  hide  or  bear. 

O  voice !  w  hich  bringing  not  the  faintest  swell 

Of  sound,  canst  in  the  air  so  crowd  and  dwell 

Thai  all  sounds  die.    (1  sight!  which  needst  no  share 

Of  sun,  which  sav'st  blind  eyes  from  their  despair. 

O  touch!  which  dost  not  touch, and  yet  canst  tell 

To  waiting  flesh,  by  thy  caress  complete, 

The  whole  of  love,  till  veins  grow  red  w  ith  heat. 

O  life  of  life  I  to  which  graves  are  not  girt 

With  terror,  and  death  can  br  ng  no  hurt. 

O  mystery  of  b'essing  I  never  lift 

Thy  vail !  our  one  inalienable  gift. 

Such  verses  as  these  demand  attention,  and  they 
made  the  initials  "  II.  II."  famous  among  read- 
ers of  discernment,  and  drew  from  R.  W.  Emer- 
son high  praise,  as  the  most  remarkable  work  in 
American  poetry.  The  recurrence  of  verses  of 
this  same  strain,  like  those  of  no  one  else,  in  the 
Saxe  Holme  stories,  was  the  chief  reason  for 
attribuiing  those  remarkable  tales  to  her,  and  it 
was  inevitably  perceived  that  they  were  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  genius  of  many  of  the  stories 
themselves.  The  most  mystical  of  these  were 
"  Draxy  Miller's  Dowry,"  "The  Elder's  Wife," 
and  "  '1  he  Tourmaline,  which  have  not  been  for- 
gotten by  any  of  their  readers.  The  series  also 
included  many  simpler  stories,  and  some  as 
finely  sympathetic  presentationsof  New  England 
life  and  character  as  have  been  written. — Spring- 
field Republican. 


PY/EMIA 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 

injr.  Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  loss  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  tlic  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Iioils,  and  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  the  taint  of  Scrofula pives 
warninojof  its  pivsr-nro  by  such  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  usintr.  AVER'S 
S.wts apakii.i.a,  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
Ayeu's  SAitsAPAisiu.A.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EMIA, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallitl 
Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  L,anguor, 
toss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
Inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that."  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


TRIP    THROUGH  JAPAN. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
gi  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within | 

T.  B.  McGovekn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlaveTs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
I'lS'l'ABLISHED  -  A..   D.  1832. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RANSOME^PATENTS. 

LICENSES  AND  TERRITORAL  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 


Artificial  Stone  Pavements  Granted  1882 

Concrete  Construction  Granted  1884 

Concrete  Mixing  Machines  Granted  1884-85 

Apparatus  for  Concrete  Buildings.  .Granted  1885 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ERNEST    L.  RANSOME, 

402  Montgomery  St.. 

San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar- proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  lime  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


IS  fc*  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 

TADC  U/nDA/l  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  AlL  VtUnlVI  h^rS  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


DAI  N I PPONJHAKU RAN  KAI. 
IGNATKJS^  HALL. 

DEAKIN    BROS.    &  CO.'S 

LIVING  PANORAMA  and  TEMPLE 

Or  the  Arts  and  Industries  of 

JAJ^AN. 

OWING  TO  THE  IMMENSE  PREPARATION  NECESSARY  TO  PERFECT  THIS  REMARKABLE 

ENTERTAINMENT,  THE  OPENING  IS  POSTPONED  TO 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5th. 

THE  MOST  CELEBRATED   JAPANESE  ARTIS.VXS  ARE   CONSTANTLY  AT  WORK 

MAJH  1  ACT!  RI.NU 

Famous  Satstima  Ware,  Wonderful  Shippo  (Cloisonne),  Bronze  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Silk  Goods  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, Embroidery  in  All  Styles,  Screen  Makers  and  Painters;  Painters  on  Porcelain  Pottery,  Silk,  Wood,  Paper, 
etc.;  Hair- Dressers,  Barbers,  Silk- Weavers,  Cabinetmakers,  Wood-Carvers,  etc.  A  Genuine  Japanese  Tea-House, 
attended  by  six  Japanese  Ladies.    In  addition  to  the  above  wonderful  colony  may  be  seen 

A  LIVING  PANORAMA  OF  JAPAN, 

Covering  nearly  8,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  representing  the  Sacred  Mountain  Fujiyama;  the  Famous  Bridge, 
Water  falls  and  Temples  of  Nikko;  The  Sacred  Bronze  Figure  Diabutz ;  the  Sacred  Island  of  Yenoshima;  the  Boil- 
ing Springs  of  Hakone;  the  Beautiful  Lake  of  Hakone ;  the  Old  Capital  of  Japan,  Kioto;  Tea  and  Rice  Planta- 
tions, Living  Villages,  etc.,  forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT ever  seen  in  the  world  -pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Tliree  Receptions  Dally:  »  to  It,  t  to  5,  7  to  10.   Admission  50  cents:  Children  25  rents. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Charles  MacSeachy  Manacer 

Every  Evening  incin«iin:r  snn«luy 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  only. 
The  Gorgeous  Fairy  Spectacle, 

UNDINE. 


GRAND  BALLET! 
GRAND  BALLET I 


GRAND  BALLET! 
GRAND  BALLET I 


Powerful  Choruses;  Glorious  Marches; 

Scenic  Magnificence;  Marvelous  Effects; 

The  Grandest  Spectacle  of  the  Age. 

Popular  rrices: 

Orchestra  75c,  Balcony  50c,  Fam.  Circle  25".,  Gallery  15c 


WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday.  August  to  and  30. 
SAN    FRANCISCO  COMEDY  COMPANY 

  AND   

SPECIALTY  COMBINATION. 

(All  Leading  Artists.) 

MOROSCO  BROTHERS  In  Acts  La  Posture 

WILSON  AND  CAMERON, 
Emperors  of  Grotesque  Song  and  Dance. 
GUS  MILLS, 
The  Peerless  Female  Impersonator. 
Miss  Desmond,  the  Donorins,  Burns  and  Donnelly,  and 
a  Brilliant  Coterie  of  Artists. 

GRAND  OPEN-AIR  CONCERT. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Brilliant  Success  of  the  Inimitable  Comedian, 

M.  B.  CURTIS, 
SAM'L  OF  POSEN. 

At  Popular  Prices. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  week,  Flotow's  Romantic  Opera,  MARTHA. 

Saturday,  commencement  of  Juvenile  Operatic  Mati- 
nee Serits,  with  Rossini's  Fairy  Opera,  CINDERELLA. 

Monday  Evening,  Farewell  Benefit  of  MR.  E  N. 
KNIGHT,  who  will  appear  as  Mephistopheles  in  Gou- 
nod's FAUS I  • 

Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

(I  pins  August  25th: 

Closes  September  26th. 

With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
MANUFACTURES,  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  ART. 

tirand  Instrumental  Concert  Each  nay 
and  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.  Over  $i,joo 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Wotk. 

Admission: 

Double  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $3  00 

Apprentices'  Season  . .  «  jo  I  Child's  Season   I  50 

Single  Admission  eoc;  Child's  25c. 
Season  Tickets  to  Memders  of  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary- 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OFWATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUIJLiJDINO 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  0  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cta.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

It  I  <  \  I  s  |  : 

x.   You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

ix.  If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  trie  news. 


* 


STAR  GOAL 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  for  family  use. 
Lights  quicker,  burns  longer,  makes  less 
smoke  and  soot  than  any  other.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it, 
CEDAR  H  I  %  1  It  (OAi  CO., 

100  to  112  Mission  street. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


That  a  first-class  minstrel  show  is  always 
secure  of  a  large  and  steady  patronage  in  this 
city  is  shown  by  the  continued  success  of  the 
present  engagement  at  the  Baldwin.  A  crowded 
and  delighted  gallery  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  entertainment.  The  musical  blacksmiths 
continue  to  give  a  number  of  melodious  anvil 
choruses  in  a  very  pleasant  manner;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  chief  charm  of  an  old  song  like 
the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket  "  is  the  "fond  recollec- 
tion "  it  evokes,  and  the  blacksmith  who  would 
tinker  up  the  time  or  tune  of  such  a  song,  would 
not  hesitate  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  give  us  an  "expurgated  edi- 
tion "  of  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built."  These 
tuneful  warblers  can  give  us  a  real  treat  if  they 
will  sing  the  old  song  "  as  she  was  wrote." 
The  Craggs  have  added  a  new  feature  to  their 
startling  act,  and  the  entire  bill  has  been  an  at- 
tractive one.  Next  week  is  the  last  of  minstrelsy 
at  the  Baldwin  for  the  present. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Hayman  announces  that 
he  has  secured  the  right  to  produce  The  Mikado 
in  this  city,  and  will  bring  with  him  all  of  the 
principal  artists.  The  fall  season  will  open 
September  7th,  with  Mark  Quinton's  successful 
drama,  In  His  Power.  New  and  elaborate 
scenery  is  already  in  preparation  for  this  produc- 
tion, which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  author  and  Mr.  Frank  Sanger,  who  is  now 
daily  expected.  The  company  has  been  espe- 
cially engaged,  and  will  include  Miss  Jeffreys- 
Lewis,  Dora  Goldthwaite,  E.  J.  Buckley,  Louis 
Aldrich,  and  other  well-known  favorites. 

Sam'/  of  Posen  has  been  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness all  the  week  at  the  Bush  Street.  The 
play  has  become  so  well  known  that  no  one  is 
disappointed,  as  those  who  go  to  see  it  do  so  as 
a  matter  of  taste  and  selection,  knowing  exactly 
what  they  are  to  expect.  And  yet  there  is  an 
element  of  genial  humor  about  the  central  char- 
acter that  gives  a  pleasant  surprise  now  and 
then,  even  to  the  class  who  do  not  enjoy  a  play 
of  this  particular  stamp.  The  outbursts  of 
laughter  and  the  frequent  exchange  of  knowing 
looks  and  winks  among  the  Hebrew  portion  of 
the  audience,  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
traits  exhibited  by  the  enterprising  "Samuel" 
were  recognized  as  true  to  life.  The  part  of 
"Celeste,"  as  taken  by  Miss  Albina  de  Mer,  is, 
of  course,  from  long  practice  a  finished  and 
effective  piece  of  acting.  Her  French-English 
is  unusually  good,  and  her  movement  on  the 
stage  is  very  naturally  "  Frenchy."  The  com- 
pany that  has  been  got  together  to  support  Mr. 
Curtis  is  a  good  one,  and  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  local  dramatic  talent.  Miss  Georgia  Wood- 
thorpe  was  a  very  nice  "  Rebecca,"  "  Samuel's" 
helpful  and  home-loving  little  sweetheart.  Mr. 
George  Wessels,  as  the  dishonest  and  intriguing 
book-keeper,  "Frank  Bronson,"  was  noticeably 
free  from  exaggeration  and  the  other  manifold 
and  great  temptations  of  melodrama  to  which 
he  sometimes  succumbs.  "Jack  Cheviot  "(Mr. 
Charles  Barringer)  was  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what colorless  personation.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
popular  prepossession  that  good  young  men  are 
generally  colorless;  but  "Jack  Cheviot"  isn't 
really  good  enough  to  make  this  plea  hold. 
However,  he  was  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow, 
and  we  were  all  glad  that  he  married  "Ellen  " — 
if  he  wanted  to.  The  little  bit  of  "Fitzhurst" 
by  J.  W.  Summers,  was  very  good.  The  two 
uncles,  "  Uncle  Goldstein  "  and  "  Mr.  Winslow," 
were  well  represented  by  W.  A.  Brady  and  W. 
H.  Thompson,  respectively.  The  irrepressible 
"Samuel's"  affairs  seemed  brought  to  so  satis- 
factory a  conclusion  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  he  should  want  a  "  sequel  " ;  but  a  sequel  he 
is  to  have  next  week  in  Spot  Cash. 

Pique,  as  presented  at  the  California,  is  an  in- 
teresting production,  notwithstanding  it  has 
more  talking  to  the  square  inch  than  any  one 
play  can  be  expected  to  carry  off  successfully. 
The  piece,  like  all  those  brought  out  at  this  the- 
ater by  the  excellent  stock  company,  is  so  cast 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  char- 
acters in  better  hands.  Even  the  long-drawn 
dialogue  becomes  bearable,  because  carried  on 
in  so  interesting  a  manner.  Mrs.  McKee  Ran- 
kin gives  us,  in  "Raitch,"a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence of  "  Carrots,"  the  child  of  nature  and  a 
mining  camp,  in  '40.  There  is  the  genuine  true- 
hearted  ring  in  Mrs.  Rankin's  voice  that  emi- 
nently fits  her  for  a  part  in  which  an  untaught 
sincerity  and  devotion  are  paramount.  McKee 
Rankin  has  in  "Rag-money  Jim"  a  part  of  a 
kind  in  which  he  particularly  delights  and  ex- 
cels. His  scene  in  the  Beggars'  Paradise,  espe- 
cially that  with  the  stolen  baby,  is  so  natural  as 
to  be  amusing  in  spite  of  its  repulsiveness.  Mr. 
Frank  Mordaunt's  acting  in  the  same  scene  is 
as  fine  as  anything  he  has  done.  Throughout 
he  sustains  the  character  of  "Matthew  Stand- 
ish,"  the  inflexible  but  kind-hearted  and  just  old 
father,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  though 
the  extreme  deliberation  of  his  speech  becomes 
rather  tiresome  at  times.  Miss  Morris  as  "  Ma- 
bel Renfrew,"  the  wayward  girl  and  afterward 
the  unloving  wife,  displays  all  her  accustomed 
intensity  of  feeling;  and  Miss  Walters  as  "Aunt 
Dorothy  "  is,  as  usual,  the  ideal  of  the  character. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  as  the  lover-husband,  "Captain 
Arthur  Standish,"  is  very  satisfactory,  giving  an 


impression  of  manly  strength,  though  slightly 
rhetorical  in  the  tenderer  scenes.  C.  B.  Bishop 
and  Frank  Wright,  with  their  partnership  affairs 
of  the  heart,  as  "  Sammy  Dymple  "  and  "  Thors- 
by  Gyll,"  light  up  the  shadowy  depths  of  melo- 
drama with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  humor.  The 
constant  introduction  of  this  "double  and  ten- 
der" element  is  a  great  relief  to  overwrought 
sympathy.  The  piece  will  continue  another 
week,  after  which  new  and  great  attractions  are 
in  store,  the  first  being  A  Prisoner  for  Life,  to 
be  produced  September  7th.  The  play  has  been 
showing  so  fine  a  profit  as  to  induce  its  continu- 
ance next  week. 

The  fall  season  will  open  Monday,  September 
7th,  with  a  great  attraction.  A  Prisoner  for 
Life — Louis  Nathal's  adaptation  from  the  French 
melodrama — has  never  been  produced  in  San 
Francisco,  but  has  proved  a  great  card  wherever 
played,  having  been  among  the  notable  Union- 
Square  successes.  The  newly  imported  scenic 
artist,  Mr.  John  Mazzanovich,  will  make  the  first 
display  of  his  talents  in  the  preparation  of  the 
elaborate  scenic  effects  in  this  production.  It  is 
expected  that  the  costuming  and  staging  will  be 
gorgeous  enough  to  fitly  represent  the  days  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  in  whose  reign  the  action 
takes  place. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  rehearsing 
and  drill  required  for  the  satisfactory  production 
of  Undine  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  produce  it  on  Thursday 
night,  as  announced.  A  very  large  crowd  was 
turned  away  disappointed,  but  the  postpone- 
ment was  unavoidable.  It  has  been  Mr.  Stevens's 
aim  since  he  has  had  control  of  this  theater  to 
give  to  the  public  no  slovenly  or  careless  work, 
and  the  great  spectacle  on  which  so  much  time, 
labor,  and  money  has  been  expended,  should 
certainly  not  be  the  first  exception.  From  the 
vigorous  rehearsals  and  the  constant  supervision 
of  every  detail  by  Mr.  Stevens,  a  brilliant  pro- 
duction must  result. 


NOTES. 

Miss  Sophie  Eyre  is  among  the  recent  arrivals 
in  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  moie  week  of  the  Minstrels,  Charley 
Reed,  and  the  Craggs,  at  the  Baldwin. 

Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  so  far  recovered  from 
her  recent  illness  as  to  be  able  to  be  out. 

The  great  Josh  Billings  has  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  may  be  responsible  for  the  present 
cold  spell. 

At  the  Bush  Street  next  week,  M.  B.  Curtis 
in  Spot  Cash,  a  sequel  to  Sam'/  of  Posen,  with 
the  same  company. 

The  latest  operatic  sensation  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  divine  Patti,  being  prevented  from 
filling  her  Madrid  engagement,  will  revisit  Amer- 
ica. 

The  mother  of  Robert  M.  Eberle,  the  popular 
business  manager  of  the  Baldwin,  celebrated  her 
seventy-eighth  birthday  last  Wednesday.  Let 
us  hope  that  longevity  will  continue  a  family 
trait.  . 

A  cultured  and  observant  traveler  lately  from 
Paris,  in  speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  at 
the  Panorama  Building,  compares  it  favorably 
with  similar  exhibitions  in  the  French  capital, 
including  the  famous  one  of  the  Siege  of  Paris. 

The  sudden  death  in  New  York  of  Harry  Jack- 
son, a  well-known  comedian,  formerly  of  this 
city,  gave  rise  to  rumors  of  his  financial  embar- 
rassment. It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  died 
from  an  overdose  of  morphine,  taken  to  induce 
sleep. 

Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin-Wallace  is  to  take  the  part 
of  "Katisha"  in  Mr.  Duff's  production  of  The 
Mikado.  The  New  York  Dramatic  Nezus  says 
she  will  be  "delightful"  in  the  part,  and  her 
many  San  Francisco  friends  will  indorse  the 
prophecy. 

At  Woodward's  Gardens,  in  addition  to  the 
many  outside  attractions,  there  will  be  an  excel- 
lent performance  in  the  Pavilion  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  San  Francisco  comedy 
company,  the  Morosco  brothers,  Wilson  and 
Cameron,  Gus  Mills  and  many  other  specialty 
artists,  will  take  part. 

Martha  has  been  the  attraction  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  this  week,  with  Louise  Leighton 
as  "Martha."  At  the  matinee  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon,  the  talented  Juvenile  Operatic  com- 
pany will  produce  the  spectacular  fairy  opera 
Cinderella.  Next  week,  Faust,  with  Sordelli 
and  Baldanza  in  the  cast. 

Miss  Addie  Cora  Reed  (Mrs.  Ernest  Hcssel- 
tine),  late  of  this  city,  is  leading  soprano  of 
Tony  Marl's  company,  in  the  musical  farce, 
Buttons.  The  Burlington  Free  Press  says  of 
her:  " Miss  Addie  Cora  Reed  delighted  the  au- 
dience with  her  fine  voice  and  admirable  execu- 
tion." All  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Mrs.  Hesseltine  in  this  city  will  believe  the 
statement. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  opened  Tues- 
day, August  25th,  with  the  usual  interesting 
exercises  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  consisting 
of  an  oration  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Dibble,  music  and 
recitations.  The  attendance  at  the  Pavilion  in 
the  evening,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  ex- 
hibits so  far  as  arranged,  seem  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  the  twentieth  exhibition  will  exceed 
in  brilliancy  its  predecessors.  A  special  musical 
attraction  is  the  grand  organ,  the  largest  ever 
constructed  on  this  coast. 


The  last  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hinrichs,  took 
place  Saturday,  August  22d,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  to 
an  exceptionally  appreciative  audience.  The 
programme  consisted  largely  of  Mr.  llinrichs's 
own  compositions  all  of  which  were  enthusias- 
tically received.  The  concerto  in  G  minor  for 
the  piano,  by  Saint-S.cns,  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Belle  Welt  on  with  a  style  and  execution  for 
which  this  young  lady  has  already  become  noted. 
Mr.  Henry  lleyman's  violin  solo  was  of  course 
artistically  rendered,  but  the  selection — a  ro- 
manze  by  Hollaender — was  not  particularly 
pleasing.  The  suite  for  orchestra,  from  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript  by  Gustav  Hinrichs,  was  a 
very  interesting  feature.  The  four  numbers  were 
I,  Allegretto;  2,  Romanze,  with  violin  obligato; 
3,  Marcia  Moderato;  4,  Allegro  vivace  e  giojoso. 
The  Romanze  seemed  to  be  rather  the  most  tak- 
ing, being  especially  sweet  and  pleasing.  After 
the  concert  the  orchestra  gave  to  Mr.  Hinrichs 
a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vice. 


Feminine  Progress. 

Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  They  are  always  ready 
to  trace  all  the  marvelous  inventions  of  modern 
times  back  to  some  primitive  idea  or  contrivance 
in  ancient  or  pre-historic  times.  We  will  not  argue 
this  point.  To  sec  .1  well-dressed  and  beaut  i  fully 
formed  lady  of  to-day,  and  then  compare  her  with 
the  ladies  of  past  ages,  will  show  at  a  glance  a 
great  advance  in  grace  and  beauty.  No  part 
of  the  toilet  contributes  more  to  this  improve- 
ment than  the  corset.  The  elegance  of  form 
depends  on  the  corset  worn.  The  only  place  on 
the  Pacific  coast  where  ladies  can  find  the  best 
and  latest  styles  of  corsets  is  the  world-renowned 
Freud's  Corset  House.  To  expect  to  obtain  a 
proper-fitting  corset  in  a  general  dry  goods  store 
is  aosurd.  The  only  house  that  can  possibly 
carry  full  lines  of  all  the  best  corsets  made  is  a 
special  corset  establishment  like  ours.  Ladies, 
you  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  torture  and  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  obtain  the  proper  article  adapted 
to  your  form,  by  going  to  Freud's  Corset  House. 
Why  subject  yourselves  to  discomfort  and  dis- 
tortion, when  you  can,  by  patronizing  us,  enjoy 
comfort,  grace  and  beauty?  To  complete  and 
still  further  improve  the  dignified  and  stately 
appearance  of  the  ladies,  we  call  special  attention 
to.the  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  hoop- 
skirts  and  bustles,  that  are  now  all  the  rage  at 
the  centers  of  fashion.  Remember  Freud's  Cor- 
set House  is  located  at  742  and  744  Market 
street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street.  We  close 
daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday. 


A  Rare  4'liaiice. 

J.  S.  Hand,  the  leading  tailor,  at  No.  314 
Kearny  street,  is  selling  clothing  at  extremely 
low  figures,  intending  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
He  has  a  large  and  fine  stock,  slightly  damaged 
by  water  and  smoke,  which  he  will  sell  at  any 
price.  Mr.  Hand  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  meth- 
od (mechanical)  of  measuring,  that  is  destined 
supersede  the  old  plan,  as  it  is  much  more  cor- 
rect, and  also  saves  time.  He  has  just  returned 
from  the  East,  where  he  has  been  on  business 
connected  with  his  invention. 


Tlie  Latest  Innovations. 

The  new-style  pedestals  and  tables  are  just 
too  lovely  for  anything,  with  their  twisted  stems 
and  brass  feet.  For  sale  at  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

Its  unfailing  power  entitles  Aycr's  Sarsaparilla 
to  be  considered  the  only  sure  specific  for  blood 
disorders. 

Constant  rush  at  Midler's  optical  depot,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Oflicc  and  family  practice. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st 


"MRS.  PARTINGTON"  AT  HOME. 


"  I  never  call  a  man  old  till  he  gets  to  be  an 
octagon  or  a  centurion,"  said  B.  P.  Shillaber  to 
a  friend  who  was  congratulating  him  upon  having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-one.  "  Unless  it  should 
be  foreordained  beforehand  in  advance,"  playfully 
rejoined  his  friend,  "that  he  should  survive  his 
factories  and  become  idiomatic  before  that  time." 
And  at  this  unexpected  burst  of  Partingtonian 
humor,  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  two 
friends  laugned  heartily,  and  then  resumed  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conversation. 

As  the  friends  were  talking  there  looked  out 
from  the  painting  on  the  wall  behind  them  the 
roguish  face  of  "  Ike  "  the  "  prodigal  of  virtue  "; 
the  very  same  Ike  who  caused  Mrs.  Partington 
to  wonder  why  he  didn't  get  a  medal,  for  certainly 
a  "more  meddlesome  boy  she  never  knew,"  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  she  dared  to  hope  that 
with  "judicial  training  he  might  yet  become  a 
useful  membrane  of  society." 

On  the  shelf  below  the  painting  was  Sidney 
Morse's  fine  statuette  of  Mr.  Shillaber.  The 
writing  desk,  which  has  done  him  faithful  service 
for  fully  twenty-five  years,  stood  opposite.  On 
a  shelf  over  the  writing  desk  were  what  Mr.  Shill- 
aber calls  his  essentials,  a  large  Polyglot  Bible, 
which  has  an  interesting  family  history,  a  Shake- 
speare, a  dictionary— Webster  "  on-a-bridge  " — 
and  a  few  books  of  reference.  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he  remarked  that  through 
these  he  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  "  Angular 
Saxons."  Upon  being  asked  where  his  own 
books  were,  he  naively  replied  that  the  "  he  kept 
them  in  another  room,  out  of  sight."  The  first 
copy  of  each  one  of  these,  he  tenderly  said,  he 
inscribed  to  the  one  who,  for  forty-five  years,  was 
a  true  and  loving  helpmeet. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  world — 
— for  a  more  generous  man  never  breathed — Mr. 
Shillaber  is  not  as  "rich  as  a  Creosote,"  and 


never  has  been.     It  is  even  possible  that  he  has 
longed  "to  have  a  villain  in  the  country,  .11  1 
become  an  amatory  former  under  the  canisU 
heaven."    But  he  has  surely  illustrated  a  qua. 
of  mind  in  his  life  and  in  his  works,  which  1 
even  a  Croesus's  money  could  buy;  that  "it  1.. 
better  to  speak  paragorically  of  a  person  than  to 
be  all  the  time  Hinging  epitaphs  at  him."  This 
large  charity  and  genuine  humanity  are  his  dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

In  the  confinement  which  is  now  his  he  is  ever 
interested  in  the  outside  world,  and  still  says  by 
his  pen  many  helpful  things.  His  interest  in 
politics  is  as  fresh  as  when  he  was  a  young  man 
—  before,  as  he  says,  he  "  inherited  the  gout  from 
his  wife's  ancestors."  The  Hoston  Post,  which 
first  introduced  him  as  Mrs.  Partington,  is  still 
a  welcome  daily  visitor. 

But,  in  talking  with  him  on  political  mat- 
ters, who  can  help  thinking  of  poor  Paul, 
the  corporal  of  the  bloody  Seventh,  who  was 
"inclined  to  politics,  but  wasn't  a  propergan- 
der,  nor  an  oilygarchist,  or  an  averitionist, 
nor  a  demigod;  all  he  wanted  was  an  exer- 
cise of  his  sufferings  and  the  use  of  his  elect- 
ive French  eyes."  Surely  such  an  association 
argues  the  strong  individual  power  of  Mrs. 
Partington  upon  our  American  literature.  But 
Mr.  Shillaber  s  interest  in  politics,  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  his  interest  in  his 
many  friends  ;  for  his  well-endowed  nature  makes 
his  capacity  for  friendship  boundless.  This  is 
repeatedly  shown  in  the  apt  impromptus  which 
unexpectedly  greet  them.  An  instance  of  this 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  With  a  copy  of 
Browning's  Agamemnon  and  Dramatic  idyls, 
which  he  sent  to  a  friend  one  Christmas  time, 
he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf — 

"A  4  Merry  Christmas'  1  send  witlvthis, 
Though  it  seems  absurdity  crowning. 

To  wish  for  cachinnatory  bliss 
Over  the  works  of  Browning  " 

The  many  rhymes — he  does  not  call  them 
poems — which  have  added  pleasure  to  festive 
occasions,  express  the  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
E.  P.  Gould. 


COMMENT. 


Neither  of  the  parties,  as  such,  is  a  reform  party 
in  any  positive  sense. — Harper  s  Weekly. 

The  public  has  grown  very  weary  of  the  stories 
of  murderers  on  the  gallows  who  die  sure  of  sal- 
vation.— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  recent  call  for  silver  dollars,  and  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  gold  conspirators,  are  the 
most  hopeful  business  signs  of  the  times — Cur- 
rent. 

Hard  times,  of  late  years,  have  come  to  mean 
that  one  class  gets  all  the  money  and  locks  it  up. 
Hard  times  used  to  mean  that  everyone  was  poor. 

Current. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  business  men  are  not 
adding  confidence  to  confidence  that  the  period 
of  mercantile  depression  is  passing  away. — Cin- 
cinnati Fnquirer. 

The  proportion  of  manufacturers  and  selling 
agents  who  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  outlook 
for  their  business  has  improved  of  late  will  excite 
surprise. — Bradstreel's. 

The  southern  press  and  people  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  expressed  earnest  regret  at  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  General  Grant.  And  we  have 
all  reason  to  suppose  that  these  expressions  came 
from  their  hearts. — Progress. 

The  more  astute  of  the  gold  robbers  in  New 
York  believe  it  to  be  high  time  to  surrender. 
They  think  the  time  has  come  to  accept  silver 
dollars  or  their  representatives.  They  would 
not  dare  to  hold  gold  at  a  premium,  simply  be- 
cause it  would  react  on  their  own  bonds.—  Cur- 
rent. 

The  Secretary's  authority  is  confined  to  carry- 
ing out  that  law,  and  the  best  that  he  can  do  is 
to  use  the  surplus  income  from  tariff  receipts  for 
paying  off  bonds— which,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, is  the  last  thing  that  Secretary  Manning 
seems  at  present  disposed  to  do. — Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch . 

Higher  licenses  in  Wisconsin  have  diminished 
the  number  of  saloons  and  increased  (he  revenues 
of  the  towns.  Hut  have  they  diminished  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor?  This  is  a  vital  question, 
from  the  temperance  standpoint,  which  none  of 
the  statisticians  attempt  to  answer.— Boston 
Record. 

United  States  Minister  toChina  Den  by  is  com- 
mitted in  favor  of  importing  more  Chinamen  into 
this  country.  Yet  the  New  Vork  Herald  fears 
that  the  revolting  revelations  of  the  California 
press  may,  perhaps,  "prejudice"  him. — John 
Swinton's  Paper. 

Queen  Victoria's  talk  of  "  my  Indian  empire," 
and  what  it  devolves  upon  "me"  to  do  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhcie,  and  the  general  overworking  of 
the  personal  pronoun  in  the  address  to  Parlia- 
ment, begin  to  sound  very  like  the  amusing 
pomposity  of  a  comic-opera  queen.  The  fiction 
of  royal  authority  is  getting  very  thin.— Boston 
Record. 

The  present  haggling  by  queen  and  politicians 
over  a  difference  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  age  of  a 
young  girl  who  may  legally  accept  social  ruin 
and  dishonor  in  London,  reveals  at  once  the 
chasm  that  separates  the  justice  of  the  Old 
World  from  that  of  the  New.  We  have  not  yet 
lost  all  our  forefathers  fought  for  and  won.— 
Current. 

The  contrast  between  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  other  countries 
in  this  matter  of  encouraging  foreign  commerce 
is  very  marked— our  policy  being  that  of  extreme 
niggardliness,  and  theirs  of  great  liberality. 
Even  insolvent  Mexico  paid  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  rich  United  States  in  the  year  1884  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  the  two  countries. — 
Republic.   


(Ink  Sets  lor  ffSl  SO. 
To  see  something  very  pretty  and  cheap,  go  to 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Bush  street,  and  sec  those  pretty  oak  sets 
marked  down  to  $31  50. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


A  girl  should  marry  for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue 
only. 

A  title  for  the  great  Berlin  savant — High  Koch 
Cholerum. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again — except  in  a 
newspaper  office. 

The  wise  man  sells  his  knowledge,  but  the  fool  always 
gives  himself  away. 

The  Digger  Indians  have  such  solemn  countenances 
that  they  are  called  grave  Diggers. 

Jay  Gould  does  not  believe  in  the  hypocrisy  of  worship- 
ing God  and  Mammon.  Mammon  is  good  enough  for 
him. 

A  man  named  Cannon,  employed  in  a  Pittsburg  foundry, 
went  off  the  other  day  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  on  his 
return  was  promptly  discharged. 

Under  the  head  of  "Another  Indian  Outrage,"  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  state  that  a  band  of  Indians  is  traveling 
over  this  state,  selling  patent  medicines. 

The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  owns  seventeen  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  England.  He  is  going  to  split  his 
name  into  pickets  and  fence  in  his  property. 

Miss  Lillian  Spencer,  the  actress,  who  wrote  Who  Did 
It?  has  given  to  the  world  a  new  novel  called  After  All. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  biography  of  Jay  Gould. 

According  to  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago  ATeivs, 
General  Sheridan  has  blossomed  into  a  dramatist.  His 
School  for  Scandal  has  just  scored  a  success  in  Chicago. 

A  report  of  a  baseball  game  says,  "  Larkins  knocked 
Fulton,  the  new  pitcher,  all  over  the  field."  This  must 
have  been  an  agreable  change  for  the  umpire.  It  is  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turn  in  it. 

"  Now,  sir,  describe  the  horse."  "  He  was  a  bay  geld- 
ing, sixteen  feet  high."  "  What !  sixteen  feet?  You  mean 
hands."  "  Did  I  say  feet?"  "  You  did."  "Very  well, 
then,  I'll  stick  to  it.    I  mean  feel." 

"  This  talk  about  the  West  Side  Street  Railway  com- 
pany being  hard  to  work  for  is  all  bosh."  "Did  you  ever 
work  for  the  company?  "  "  Yes,  and  was  well  paid  for  it, 
too."  "  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve?  "  "I — I  was  an 
Alderman." 

Shakespeare  remarks,  what  "the  good  men  do  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones."  That  may  have  been  the 
rule  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  the  rule  nowadays  is  to 
print  it  in  the  newspapers  and  carve  it  in  big  letters  on 
the  grave-stone. 

Enraptured  Young  Woman,  gazing  upward  ( to  Young 
Newspaper  Man).  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  space! 
Do  you  ever  contemplate  its  immensity? 

Young  Newspaper  Man.  Indeed  I  do.  I  have  a  col- 
umn of  it  to  fill  every  day. 

Somebody  is  quoted  as  having  said  to  Travers,  the  New 
York  wit,  "  It  seems  to  me  you  stutter  more  since  you 
have  lived  in  New  York  than  you  did  when  you  liveu  in 
Baltimore."  To  which  Mr.  Travers  sententiously  replied : 
"  Of  c-c-course  I  do.    B-b-bigger  town." 

Dromedaries  were  expected  to  make  rare  sport  in  races 
with  horses  in  Vienna ;  but  they  proved  so  slow  that  even 
the  meanest  cart-drawers  brought  in  from  the  street  beat 
them  easily.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  entertainment,  who  expected  the  drome- 
daries to  hump  themselves. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman  has  invented  a  machine  by 
which  a  man  can  cut  his  own  hair  as  easily  as  he  shaves 
himself.  It  will  never  take  the  place  of  a  barber,  though. 
No  mere  machine  can  ever  snip  the  corners  of  a  man's 
ears,  paste  his  mouth  full  of  lather,  get  hairs  down  his 
back,  and  talk  to  him  at  the  same  time.  The  age  of 
miracles  is  passed. 

She  was  the  wife  of  a  railroad  millionaire  who  was  ac- 
cused of  making  his  millions  by  twice  enlarging  the  issue 
of  the  stock  of  his  road.  The  wife  of  a  stock  broker  was 
calling  on  her,  and  admired  her  diamond  ear-rings.  "  Yes, 
they  are  very  fine  stones,"  said  the  owner.  "They  are 
brilliants  of  the  first  water."  "  You  ought  to  have  some 
of  the  second  water,  too,"  was  the  retort.  "  I  don't  think 
your  husband  has  treated  you  right." 


In  matters  of  religion  the  Roman  is  decidedly  devout. 
One  need  only  go  into  one  of  the  parish  churches  to 
see  that  religion  in  Rome  is  a  reality.  Men  go  to  early 
mass,  and  go  gladly,  in  great  numbers.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  foreigner  the  Roman  seems  to  treat  sacred  things 
with  a  familiarity  not  altogether  respectful.  A  Roman  is 
as  much  at  home  in  a  church  as  in  his  own  own  family, 
and  to  the  superficial  observer  he  appears  to  be  lacking  in 
reverence.  He  handles  the  chairs  in  a  free-and-easy  way, 
looks  at  everything  and  everybody,  and  converses  in  an 
undertone  with  his  neighbor.  He  is  critical  of  the  way  in 
which  the  services  are  performed,  and  expresses  his  appro- 
bation or  censure  without  hesitating.  But  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  religion,  and  brings  up  his  children  according 
to  the  church,  as  he  expresses  it.  Not  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  his  faith  at  the  important  periods  of  his  life 
would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Not  to  be  baptized,  con- 
firmed, married  in  church,  confessed  before  dying,  and 
buried  in  holy  ground,  seems  to  him  like  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  There  is  a  type  of  Roman  who  will 
abuse  the  priests,  laugh  at  miracles,  call  down  judgments 
on  any  individual  prelate  to  whom  he  owes  a  grudge,  and 
not  go  to  church  more  than  once  in  a  year,  if  at  all ;  but 
nevertheless  a  Roman  may  do  all  these  things  and  yet 
have  a  lively  belief  in  his  religion.  Grumbling  means 
nothing  with  him,  whether  at  religion,  government,  or 
prices  ;  it  is  a  pure  pastime. — /.  Marion  Crawford,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review. 


IRIS. 


Iris,  stately  river-lord, 

Lift  thy  golden  pomp  on  high, 
Pomp  of  scepter  and  of  sword. 

Where  the  child-stream  gurgles  by, 
Golden  'neath  the  golden  sun, 

Flaming  to  the  naming  sky, 
Gilding  rivers  as  they  run — 
Gild  their  ripples  one  by  one. 

Cassell  s  Family  Magazine  for  September. 


THE  KING  OF  THULE. 


There  was  a  king  in  Thule — 

Was  faithful  till  the  grave — 
To  whom  his  mistress,  dying, 

A  golden  goblet  gave. 

Naught  was  to  him  more  precious. 

He  drained  it  at  every  bout; 
His  eyes  with  tears  ran  over 

As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 

When  came  his  time  of  dying 

The  towns  in  his  land  he  told, 
Naught  else  to  his  heir  denying 

Except  the  goblet  of  gold. 

He  sat  at  the  royal  banquet 
With  his  knights  of  high  degree, 

In  the  lofty  hall  of  his  fathers, 
In  the  castle  by  the  sea. 

There  stood  the  old  carouser, 

And  drank  the  last  life-glow; 
And  hurled  the  hallowed  goblet 

Into  the  tide  below. 

He  saw  it  plunging  and  filling, 

And  sinking  deep  in  the  sea — 
Then  fell  his  eyelids  forever. 

And  never  more  drank  he. 
From  the  German  of  Goethe,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 


GIVE  ME  MORE  LOVE  OR  MORE  DISDAIN. 


Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain ! 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  brain ; 

The  temperate  affords  me  none. 
Either  extreme  of  love  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm!  if  it  be  love, 

Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure;  if  it  prove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
My  vulture  hopes ;  and  he's  possessed 

Ol  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released. 
Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain; 
Give  me  more  fove  or  more  disdain. 

Thomas  Carew. 


A  SONG  BV  THE  SEA. 


I  have  swung  for  ages  to  and  fro, 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet, 

0  garden  of  joy!  whose  walls  are  low, 
And  odors  are  so  sweet. 

1  palpitate  with  fitful  love; 

I  sigh  and  sing  with  changing  breath; 
I  raise  my  hands  to  heaven  above; 
I  smite  my  shores  beneath. 

In  vain,  in  vain !  while  far  and  fine, 

To  curb  the  madness  of  my  sweep, 
Runs  the  white  limit  of  a  line 

I  may  not  overleap. 

Once  thou  wcrt  sleeping  on  my  breast, 

Till  fiery  Titans  lifted  thee 
From  the  fair  silence  of  thy  rest 

Out  of  the  loving  sea. 

And  I  swing  eternal  to  and  fro: 

I  strive  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet, 
O  garden  of  joy!  whose  walls  are  low, 

And  odors.are  so  sweet. 

Rossiter  IV.  Raymond. 


A  LETTER. 


Across  the  fields  a  little  lassie  goes, 
With  eyes  as  sad  as  rainy  April  day; 
The  village  postman  meets  her  just  half-way, 
And  as  the  sunlight  on  a  pure  blush-rose, 
So  with  warm  summer  flush  her  sweet  face  glows: 

For  God  has  sent  the  prayed-lor  news  at  last, 

And  all  the  woe  of  hope  deferred  is  passed 
In  the  glad  peace  and  joy  that  now  she  knows. 
For  as  the  sun  that,  long  time  hid  from  sight, 
Pierces  at  length  the  blackest  of  the  night, 

And  with  its  glory  floods  heaven's  eastern  gates; 
Or  as  refreshing  rain  whose  welcome  sound 
Fills  with  newlife  the  dry  despairing  ground, 

So  is  a  letter  to  a  heart  that  waits. 

G.  Weatherly,  in  Quiver  for  September. 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS. 


Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  ot;by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mold 

Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or,  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  of  gold, 

'Twixt  crimson  banks;  and  then  a  traveler  go 
From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous  land! 

Or,  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voice  ful  sea. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


The  "  Lottie  Merrill "  story— the  fiction  whose  incep- 
tion and  career  was  so  amusingly  told  in  the  defunct  Conti- 
nent some  months  since — is  still  on  its  travels.    The  Sun- 
day Times,  of  New  York,  for  August  2d,  is  the  last  one  to 
j  come  to  hand  with  the  old  familiar  tale. 


There  is  something  at  first  sight  rather  ridiculous  in  the 
idea  of  eating  a  fossil.  To  be  sure,  when  the  frozen 
mammoths  of  Siberia  were  first  discovered,  though  they 
had  been  dead  for  at  least  eight  thousand  years,  and 
might,  therefore,  naturally  have  begun  to  get  a  little 
musty,  they  had  been  kept  so  fresh,  in  their  vast  natural 
refrigerators,  that  the  wolves  and  bears  greedily  devoured 
the  precious  relics  for  which  the  naturalist  of  Europe 
would  have  been  ready  gladly  to  pay  the  highest  market 
price  of  best  beefsteak.  But  then  wolves  and  bears, 
especially  in  Siberia,  are  not  exactly  fastidious  about  the 
nature  of  their  meat  diet.  Some  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals  found  beneath  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  caves  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  presumably  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Siberian  mammoths,  still  contain  enough  ani- 
mal matter  to  produce  a  good  strong  stock  for  antediluvian 
broth.  The  congress  of  naturalists  at  Tubingen  a  few 
years  since,  had  a  smoking  tureen  of  this  cave-bone  soup 
placed  upon  the  dinner  table  at  their  hotel  one  evening, 
and  pronounced  it  with  geological  enthusiasm  "  scarcely 
inferior  to  prime  ox-tail. '  But  men  of  science,  too,  are 
accustomed  to  trying  unsavory  experiments,  which  would 
go  sadly  against  the  grain  with  less  philosophic  and  more 
squeamish  palates.  Their  universal  thirst  for  knowledge 
will  prompt  them  to  drink  anything  down,  even  to  con- 
somme of  quaternary  cave  bear. — The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


A  little  while  ago  I  was  standing  near  the  entrance  as  two 
strangers  came  toward  me.  One  of  them  at  least  was  evi- 
dently a  German — he  might  have  been  a  professor  from 
his  appearance — and  the  smooth-faced  youth  who  accom- 
panied him  looked  like  a  pupil.  He  was  evidently  point- 
ing out  to  the  younger  man  the  principal  features  of  in- 
terest in  the  room .  As  they  passed  me  my  interest  was 
excited  by  overhearing  the  remark  in  English :  "  Now  we 
will  see  where  the  English  keep  their  national  copy  of  the 
greatest  book  of  the  century."  I  followed  the  strangers 
with  my  eyes  as  they  went  round  the  room,  past  shelf 
after  shelf,  until  they  stood  in  front  of  the  section  devoted 
to  philosophy  and  science.  Then  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  followed  them,  determined  to  see 
what  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  was  the  great  book  of 
the  age.  He  was  taking  out  the  end  volume  in  the  fifth 
row  from  the  top.  I  saw  them  look  at  it  thoughtfully, 
and  turn  over  the  leaves  without  reading;  then  put  it 
respectfully  back  in  its  place.  When  they  had  gone  I 
drew  the  little  volume  from  its  resting  place,  where  it 
seemed  lost  in  the  immensity  around.  It  was  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species. — Chambers's  Journal. 


We  are  curious  to  see  where  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  will 
locate  permanently.  The  New  Orleans  people  seem  de- 
termined to  snub  him;  so  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
will  return  to -his  old  home.  While  in  New  Orleans  a 
short  while  ago,  a  number  of  his  old  acquaintances  turned 
their  backs  upon  him  when  he  met  them  in  the  street  and 
undertook  to  recognize  them.  It  is  related  that  he  went 
to  an  old  Creole  friend  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  cer- 
tain creole  families  who  occupy  high  social  positions  in 
New  Orleans.  This  friend  said :  Mr.  Cable,  I  have 
known  you  a  good  many  years,  and  I  don't  mind  speak- 
ing to  you,  but  I  certainly  am  not  willing  to  introduce 
you  to  any  of  my  Creole  acquaintances."  From  all  we 
nave  heard,  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Cable  will  go 
back  to  New  Orleans  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode. — 
Chicago  Neios.   

That  there  is  a  proper  time  and  place  to  sneeze,  both 
when  it  can  be  profitably  done,  is  evinced  by  the  conduct 
of  a  young  ensign,  poor  and  friendless,  of  the  English 
army.  He  was  once  attending  a  grand  ball,  and  stood 
near  a  duchess.  She  inadvertently  uttered  an  enormous 
sneeze — in  fact,  a  snort  calculated  to  bring  on  her  the 
ridicule  of  the  assembled  guests.  The  young  ensign  took 
in  the  situation,  reechoed  the  refrain,  and  grasping  his 
nose  as  if  to  throttle  the  sneeze,  rushed  from  the  room, 
leaving  the  guests  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  offender. 
The  next  day  he  received  a  captain's  commission  from 
the  duchess's  husband,  with  a  line  from  the  lady  that  "  it 
was  an  ill  sneeze  did  nobody  any  good." 


The  Zeitschrift  fiir  Instrumentenbau  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  piano-forte  made  in  Paris,  in  which  paper  was 
made  to  take  the  place  of  wood,  the  whole  case  being 
manufactured  from  paper  so  compressed  that  it  was  able 
to  receive  a  hard  surface  which  took  a  perfect  polish.  The 
color  was  cream  white.  The  tone  of  the  instrument  is 
reported  not  to  be  loud,  but  very  sweet.  The  short,  broken 
character  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  ordinary  piano-fortes 
is  replaced  by  soft,  full,  quasi-continuous  sound,  resem- 
bling somewhat  that  of  the  organ.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  evenness  of  texture  of  the  compressed  paper  may 
have  some  influence  in  effecting  this  modification  of 
sound. 


Shakespeare  uses  more  different  words  than  any  other 
writer  in  the  English  language.  Writers  on  the  statistics 
of  words  inform  us  that  he  uses  about  15,000  different 
words  in  his  plays  and  sonnets,  while  there  is  no  other 
writer  who  uses  as  many  as  10,000.  Some  few  writers 
use  9,000  words,  but  the  majority  of  writers  do  not  em- 
ploy more  than  8,000.  In  conversation,  only  from  3,000 
to  5,000  different  words  are  used. 


Americans  are  the  third  highest  in  point  of  number  of 
the  foreigners  residing  in  Japan,  according  to  statistics 
published  in  a  native  paper.  The  Chinese  stand  at  head 
of  the  list  with  2,471  residents,  followed  by  the  English 
with  618,  the  Americans  numbering  187.  Although  the 
Americans  are  far  less  numerous  there  than  the  Chinese 
or  English,  they  occupy  more  houses  in  proportion  to 
their  number  than  either. 


Small  bronze  pigs,  exactly  like  those  worn  to-day  as 
charms,  are  found  in  the  tombs  recently  excavated  at 
Rome. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


POOR  PA ! 

The  cyclist  seeks  the  fountain, 

Ana  calls  for  lemonade; 
His  sisters  seek  the  mountain, 

And  swell  the  dress  parade; 
His  brothers  seek  the  farmers. 

And  raise  fine  crops  of  freckles, 
While  Pa  remains  in  Wall  street, 

A-gatherin'  in  the  shekels. 

The  Wheel. 


EXACTLY  SO. 

Oh,  yes,  my  son,  upon  the  seas 

There's  often  trade  in  a  whole-sail  breeze. 

Puck. 


ON  THE  YACHT. 

Then  the  commodore  patted  my  shoulder— 
The  old  man  thought  I  hadn  t  a  fault. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  declared,  "  I  assure  you 

Our  young  friend  here  is  quite  an  old  salt." 

Well  she  knew,  this  young  beauty  malicious, 

How  she  tangled  my  heart  in  her  mesh ! 
"Est  ce  possible!  "  she  exclaimed.  "How  deli 
cious ! 

Why,  I  thought  he  was  awfully  fresh!  " 

Somerville  Journal. 


THE  SACRED  CONCERT. 

Come,  let  us  to  the  concert  go, 
Although  'tis  Sunday  night. 

It  is  a  sacred  concert,  so 
Of  course  it  must  be  right. 

Much  music  to  inspire  the  soul 
This  programme  doth  contain  : 

There's  Audran's  witching  Farandole, 
There's  gay  La  Belle  Helene. 

There  certainly  is  naught  to  harm 

The  morals  of  a  mouse, 
And  sacred  music  has  a  charm 

When  it  is  labeled  Strauss. 

At  sacred  things,  at  prayers  and  alms, 

I  am  the  last  to  mock; 
And  I  revere  the  dear  old  psalms 

Of  Herve  and  Lecocq. 

Old  Offenbach's  religious  chants 

My  shekels  always  win; 
So  buy  the  tickets,  and  we'll  take 

The  sacred  concert  in.  Rambler. 


A  CLINCHER. 

"  I've  heard,"  an  Englishman  once  said, 
When  talking  with  a  Yankee  maid — 

"  That  tho'  you  girls  have  many  charms, 
You  do  not  know  how  to  use  your  arms." 

But  as  her  arms  she  round  him  threw, 
And  gave  him  a  sensation  new — 

He  could  but  gasp  at  her  caress, 
"  You'd  make  a  splendid  cider  press." 

Burlington  Free  Press. 


LEFT. 


The  summer  winds  were  crooning, 
When  with  you  I  sat  a-spooning, 
While  I  swung  your  hammock  slowly,  Belle 
Marie. 

My  sorrow  I  can't  tell,  oh! 
For  you  wed  another  fellow, 
Who  could  hire  two  maids  to  swing  you  by  the 
sea.  Puck. 


AD Y ICE  TO  MOTHERS. 


Make  your  children  mind  you.    Obedience  is 
the  first  law  of  the  family. 
Be  stern. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
Be  severe. 

Be  kind  to  your  children. 
Be  firm. 

Never  whip  your  children. 
Be  gentle. 

Never  lie  to  your  children. 

Never  hit  your  child  with  an  ax,  or  a  club,  or 
a  broom-handle,  or  a  red-hot  stove-lid. 

Never  shoot  your  children  with  a  revolver,  a 
shot-gun,  a  derringer  or  a  repeat  ing-riflie. 

Never  lie  before  the  children.  Always  wait 
until  they  have  gone  to  bed. 

Never  permit  your  children  to  overeat. 

Let  your  children  eat  whenever  and  whatever 
they  please. 

Never  permit  your  children  to  drink  gin, 
whisky,  brandy,  rum  or  champange  to  excess. 

Never  permit  your  daughter  to  marry  a  Mor- 
mon. 

Never  smoke  before  your  children. 

Never  kill  any  one  or  rob  a  savings-bank  in 
the  presence  of  your  children. 

After  children  are  married,  never  let  them  live 
with  you.  It  is  cheaper  to  live  with  them.  (This 
is  important.) 

Never  let  your  son  become  a  politican,  or  a 
financier,  or  a  cowboy,  or  a  leading  American 
humorist . — Puck. 


The  massive  iron  safes  are  usually  so  carefully 
handled  that  there  is  little  danger  in  moving 
them  from  place  to  place,  but  that  they  may  fall 
was  shown  in  New  York  a  short  time  since,  when 
one  of  them,  weighing  two  thousand  pounds, 
tumbled  from  the  neignt  of  a  second  story.  In 
this  instance  extra  precautions  had  been  taken 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  walls,  which  were 
those  of  a  building  which  had  been  burned  out. 
But  the  windlass  broke  and  the  safe  tumbled.  A 
man  who  was  holding  one  of  the  ropes,  was 
slightly  injured,  but  no  one  else  was  hurt.  This 
was  remarkable,  as  people  had  been  steadily 
passing  under  the  safe,  and  when  it  struck  it  fell 
close  to  the  heels  of  two  ladies.  These  accidents 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  safes  have  fallen 
before,  and  will  again.  So,  as  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  street,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
walk  beneath  one  of  these  huge  things  hanging 
in  midair. 


A  Dally  Defalcation. 

The  Hon.  John  Kelly,  the  head  and  front  of 
Tammany  Hall,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  early  at  his  office,  late  to 
leave,  so  burdened  with  business  that  regular 
meals  were  seldom  known  to  him,  with  mind  in 
constant  tension  and  energies  steadily  trained, 
finally  broke  down ! 

The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  sooner  give 
way.  An  honest  man  in  all  things  else,  he  acted 
unfairly  with  his  physical  resources.  He  was 
ever  drawing  upon  this  bank,  without  ever  de- 
positing a  collateral.  The  account  overdrawn, 
the  bank  suspends,  and  both  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  medical  receivers. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men  ;  it  is  irregularity 
of  habits  and  mental  worry.  No  man  in  good 
health  frets  at  his  work.  By  and  by,  when  the 
bank  of  vigor  suspends,  these  men  will  wonder 
how  it  all  happened,  and  the)  will  keep  wonder- 
ing until  their  dying  day,  unless,  perchance, 
some  candid  physician  or  interested  friend  will 
point  out  to  them  how,  by  irregularity,  hy  ex- 
cessive mental  effort,  by  constant  worry  and 
fret,  by  plunging  in  deeper  than  they  had  a  right 
to  go,  they  have  produced  that  loss  of  nervous 
energy  which  almost  invariably  expresses  itself 
in  a  deranged  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  liver ; 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  poison  which 
the  kidneys  and  liver  should  remove  from  the 
blood,  if  left  therein,  soon  knocks  the  life  out  of 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  man  or  woman. 
Daily  building  up  of  these  vital  organs  by  so 
wonderful  and  highly  reputed  a  specific  as  War- 
ner's safe  cure,  is  the  only  guaranty  that  our 
business  men  can  have  that  their  strength  will 
be  equal  to  the  labors  daily  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  nervous  dispepsia,  we  learn,  in- 
dicating, as  we  have  said,  a  break-down  of  nerve 
force.  His  case  should  be  a  warning  to  others, 
who,  pursuing  a  like  course,  will  certainly  reach 
a  like  result. —  The  Sunday  Herald. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO. SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 
OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

.  T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gcn'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
.Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st 

ALAMEDA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  CEO  P. 
ROWELL   &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it* 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

IIROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows: 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

W EKK 

DAYS. 

HAYS. 

Pctaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7.45  a-  "> 

Fulton, 

8.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

3.oe  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6. top  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30P.  m. 

&  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6. top.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  KeUeyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  10  Cloverdale, 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50:  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  in. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.j  8  a.  m..  to. 30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3»3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m-t  x*55  P*  m-»  4*°5  P-  m-i 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m-t  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.FY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  lames  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

<T5/~'\P.  M  •»  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  *J  V^J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q/^A.  M.  (Sundays  0"ly),  from  Washington 

•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$: ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa<s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\   A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  <->\J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  L05 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Ca~. 
O    O  (~\   P-   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 

Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
^75    O  s~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
■  <3  V_/  an(j  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 


Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ 


£^  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 


DER CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8{~~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  io  SAN 
.^-Jv-J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  \M>  ALAMEDA: 

36.oo,  ^6.30,  $7.00,  7-3°i  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  ri. 30  A.  M.  TIi2.oo,  12.30,111.00, 1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Hi  1. 00,  it. 30  A.  M. ;  11 12.00,  12.30, 

IT  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  I,'4S  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6,46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  1]  10.46, 
11. 16,  Un.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    If  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GREAT  SHORT  LINE  OVERLAND 

—  IS  THE  

CENTRAL  PACIFIC,  AND 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

General  Ticket  Office  2  New  Montgomery  street,  cor- 
ner Palace  Hotel.  Pariier  ce.iriig  correct  informa- 
tion, lowest  rates  lo  o.  i.om  all  European  or  Ea  tern 
cities,  will  save  time  and  money  by  calling  at  the  H BAD- 
QUARTERS  2  New  Montgomery  street. 

W.  R.  VICE,  J.  M.  DAVIES, 

Ticket  Agent.  General  Agent. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — 'by  hit  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unioue  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  •■tudcr-.ts  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


OPEN 
ALL  NIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 


Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


70P  THE 


GO  TQ 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DI  E  TO  ARRIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


38.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
14 .00  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30a. 
t3.3op. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
15.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
t8.ooa. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

7  00  p. 

7.30  a. 

8 .00  a. 

7.30a. 

3  00  p. 

4  00  p. 
(4-00  p. 

8.00  a. 
fjio.oo  a. 

3-oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
1 9 . 30  a . 
|3-3op. 
■9-3Q  a- 


From  April  0,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  \  Emigrant. 
.Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  J  Express. . . . 
41       **      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  BlufTvia  Marys  ville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

44         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

44        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRiv  b 

FROM 


. .36. 10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

..  .5-40p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . 1 10.40  a. 

...5. 40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. . .18.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

.. .t7.io  p. 
...10.40a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40  p. 
■  a  .11. 10  a • 

....9.40a. 
....5-40  p. 
....5.40  pi 
....6.40  p. 

. .  .  11 .10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
...t3.4op. 
..  .83.40  p. 
....9.40a. 
... .5.40  p. 
...t7.io  p. 
. .  1 10. 40  a. 
. . .  T7.T0  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAi\  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.3O.  O  OO,  9.3O.  IO.OO.  IO.3O.  Il.OO.  II  30,  12. OO.  I2.3O. 
I. OO,  I.30,  2.00,  -!.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O. 
6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.O0,  9.O0.  IO.OO,  Il.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALK— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *;«>,  *7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3.30,  *4  oo,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  fn.oo, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3Q,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  Il.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6  30,  7  00,  .7.30,  8.00,  *S.3o, 

9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  I  to.  30,  11.00,  tu.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  Il.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7  00,  '7.30,  (8. 00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30f 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  .6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  '5.45, 

(6.45,  tp.15,  *3.is. 
FROM   EAST  OAKLAND— *5.30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 

12. OO,  12.30,  I. OO,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  IO.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37.  *-°7t  '-37,  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4  07, 
4*37.  5-°7,  5-37,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— (5.22,  I5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52, 1 10.22,  10.52,  tu.22,  n.52, 

tl2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3-52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  {5.45,  T6.15,  6.45,  N.,5, 
7.45,  18. 15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "->5.  '>-45. 
12.45,  "-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-<5i  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — '5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  17.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  to-is.  9-45.  >°-45.  t"-45.  1-45.  »-45.  3-45 
4.45,  ts.iS.  5-45.  '6-'5.  6-45.  f7-'5-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.1 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted. 


0.15,  12.15,  2»5.  4->5- 
t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  JJ.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  tJOODMAV 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leavh  <  ommoiH  ini;  May  11,  I  arrivb 
S.  F.  1H85.  |      S.  F. 


8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
1 1.30  p  . . 
*3-30  P  ■  • 

4.25  p  . . 
*5.i5  P  •■ 

6.30  p  . . 
tit. 45  P  •  • 


8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
*V30  P 

4-25  P  ■  • 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


10.40  a   J  (iilroy,  Pajaro,  Cast 

*3-3°  P  ■  ■  •  •   1     Salinas  and  Monti 


roville, 
erey. 


10.40  a  . .  . 
*3-3o  p  ... 


6.40  a 
*8.io  a 

9.03  a 
*  10.02  a 
•3.36  P 
U-59  P 

6.00  p 
t7-5°  P 
*8  15  P 


■  9-°3  a 
.  *  10.02  a 

*3'30  P 
6.00  p 

t8.i5p 


"10.02  a 

6.00  p 


'7.50  a 


I  Watsonville,  Camp  (iood- 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
!    Soquel  (("amp  Capitola), 

1  and  Santa  Cru?.  J 

(  Monterey  and  ^anta  Cruz  t  I...  . 
I      (Sunday  Excursion.)      I  | 


10.02  a 
6.00  p 


'8.55  P 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


HollisterandTres  Pinos.  }  |----*,0-°ai 


6.00  p 


1.40  a  ....  i     Soled. id  and  Way  Stations. 


6.00  p 


^Sundays  excepted;   tSundays  only:    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  {Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  Si  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pks(  aokro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Fai  ii  ic  Coni.wkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  CziU,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (iilroy,  Paraiso  any!  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION  TICKETS 

i'ti  if     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  rc,urn  5amc  d/y  *■  8 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  J  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickkt  Officks.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  streets 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


mm  16 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


The  learned  advocates  and  attorneys  of  the 
Bar  Association  will  read  able  and  exhaustive 
treatises  on  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  desirability 
of  justice  for  all,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will  not 
ask  that  a  single  redundant  word  shall  be  plucked 
from  the  documentary  language  that  now  scan- 
dalizes American  legal  practice.  If  a  man  say 
"funeral  obsequies,  a  thousand  editors  hoot 
at  him.  If  he  "covenant,  grant,  promise,  and 
agree,"  or  if  he  have  "granted,  bargained,  sold, 
released,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  and  contirm" — then 
that  man  becomes  "  ripe,"  "  brilliant,"  and  "dis- 
tinguished." Years  ago  a  Treasurer  of  Chicago 
had  a  leak  in  his  accounts.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  city's  money  escaped,  the  sum 
being  at  least  a  million  dollars.  The  lawyers  got 
up  an  indictment  as  long  as  a  serpent  of  the 
warmest  clime.  There  were  few  possible  ways  of 
stealing  that  were  not  mentioned  over  and  over 
in  every  count  of  that  accusation.  Hut  when  the 
lime  for  trial  came,  the  indictment  was  found  to 
contain  a  "  flaw,"  and  there  was  not  enough  mon- 
ey on  hand  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  second 
structure  of  the  kind.  The  bondsmen  were  then 
proceeded  against,  but  their  legal  astonishment 
was  great.  It  was  judicially  determined  that  it 
was  not  their  place  to  refund  what  the  city 
could  not  even  allege  had  been  stolen.  Petty 
thieves  often  elude  the  police  in  cities  by  running 
across-lots  and  hiding  in  the  weeds.  Great  thieves 
find  the  rank,  unweeded  garden  of  the  law 
equally  effective  in  saving  them  from  the  peni- 
tentiary.—  Current. 


THE  OVERLAND  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 


JUST  OUT. 

THE  SQUATTER  RIOT  IV  SACRAMENTO  IN 
1850:  By  Josiah  Rovck.  First  full  history  of  the  Kiot 
ever  printed  ;  an  impartial  paper,  yet  very  interesting  ; 
philosophic  yet  graphic. 

THE  1  HIKTY- FIFTH  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESSES :  By  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 

YOU  BET:  Bv  Henry  De  Oroot.  An  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  this  old  mining  camp,  and  its  neighbors, 
Red  Dog,  Hum's  Hill,  etc. 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON  — Personal  memories  of 
her  last  days:  By  Flora  Haines  Ari'ONVi.  Poem: 
By  Ina  D.  Coolbrith.  Critical  Review :  By  M.  W. 
Shinn. 

STORIES — The  Doctor  ok  Leidesdorfp  Stkkht  (a. 
story  of  San  Francisco  in  War  Times),  and  A  Plea 
Before  Judge  Lynch  (a  story  of  Vigilance  Days  in 
the  Mines). 

Sketches,  Poems,  Reviews,  Editorials,  etc. 

Subscribe  for  THE  OVERLAND;  $4  per  year.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  club*.    Agents  wanted. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The    Wonderful    I»la<;iioser    of  IHsinsrs 


Office  Houks  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  RENOWNED  CEYSERS. 


The  Koadi  to  the  World- tamed  California 
UeyaerH  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodation*  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Keposte  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  33  7  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  i  Fifth  street. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 
Pine  Stkekt,  S;  F-,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  l.ouse.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES.  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S 

40  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Fraucisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


Ol  R   *  oi.l,l  (.1     I  I  in- 1  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT  OF  .A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  v-ill  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thcusand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  hai  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation — a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  monev,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  M<  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BOD  WELL. 


CLOTHING 

D  A  M  A  G  K  I)   33  Y  WATER, 

SOLD  AT  AM  PBICE. 

CLOTHING 

33  .A.  M  AGKD    33  Y  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50cJ)N_T„E  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    314.    KKARNY  STREET, 
East  side,  between  Bu^h  and  Pine. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  33EST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  oilier. 


JOE  PO H  E I M ,  tai lor, 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE, at  =5  per  cent  less  than  any  ■ 

other  tailor  in  the  city.    See  these: 

ELECANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  I  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street.  724  Market  Street,  ami  1110  A  til  Market  Street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  of  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

JOE    POHEIM,  San  Francisco. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

1120    MARKET  STREET. 

These  premises  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and  are  this  day  opened  solely  for  the  sale  of 

CRACKERS  &  FANCY  BISCUITS 

Of  Unlimited  Variety, 

And  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Manufactured  specially  for 

FANCY  CRACKER  CO. 

II.  W.  BACHELDER,  MANAGER, 

1120  Market  Street,  bet.  Mason  ami  Taylor. 


Knabe 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before     i  THE  POPULAR  i  A. 

the  Public. 

The  best  Piano  nude.    HARRINGTON  PIANO   nAMp„ncT  P  nn 

Mrkt8t  PIANOS 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


Solb  Agents. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  41  Market  Street,  t  or.  Spear,  San  l"i 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Fol-om  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 


PECK'S  PERFOMES. 


rORS  TO  THE  MBCHAWICS*  FAIR 

call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPV'S 
>,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 

ever  exhibited. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


Tlie  1'alaee  Hotel  ooeuples  an  entire  block 
in  I  he  eenler  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  tlie  world.  It  1st  Fire  ami 
I  a  r  1 1 1  <  1 11  a  L  c  proof.  II  lia.s  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect  *  hath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad.  light  corridors.  Tlie 
4  entral  <  ourt.  Illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  root,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plains,  is  a  lea  Hire  liltlierto  unknown  111 
American  hotels,  t.uesls  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
1  be  Kestanrant  is  the  Finest  in  the  cltj  . 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Hold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  ol  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  &~LEVINS0N, 

12  9  and  131  Kearny  Street. 


«2T  FOR    THE   FINEST       II    A  — T"  O 
call  on  IM    I  O 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  T™T 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
£3"ew  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

II a  111  ma  m  Itaths,  11  IMiponl  St. 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

35  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS  S3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed, 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tht 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)'  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J-  G.  HARDING. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    IIO-A   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  has  i><  1  11  thoroughly  renovated, 
reriirnhihetl.  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  l>oarJ,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sannome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAOrE  4  «  «>., 

l«ti  3X3,  3S5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  SEPTEMBER   5,  1885. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 

An  advertisement  of  a  certain  brand  of  whisky  begins, 
"  Whisky  generally  is  a  conundrum."  Strange  for  a 
conundrum,  so  few  "give  it  up." 


The  election  of  two  women  to  the  vestry  of  an  episcopal 
church  in  Philadelphia  has  created  much  adverse  com- 
ment in  the  church  journals.  The  reverend  and  learned 
crustaceans  who  edit  these  retrogressive  sheets  have  gen- 
erally regarded  this  action  as  the  snub  direct  to  St.  Paul. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  gentlemen  assume  too  much. 
Mr.  Paul  (he  didn't  call  himself  "Saint,"  his  saintship 
being  an  afterthought)  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  had  he 
lived  in  our  day  would  have  doubtless  been  up  to  modern 
advanced  ideas.  His  views  on  the  woman  question  would 
probably  have  been  materially  modified,  particularly  had 
he  come  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  Philadel- 
phia fair  ones.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  a  man  with 
the  brains  that  Paul  had  in  his  head  wouldn't  have  learned 
something  in  eighteen  hundred  years.  If  his  spirit  sur- 
vives, how  it  must  smile  at  the  efforts  of  those  refined  and 
scholarly  moles  who  are  burrowing  back  through  the  mold 
of  centuries,  trying  to  leave  off  just  where  he  began.  But 
setting  aside  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  election  of  two 
vestrywomen  is  a  conclusive  verification  of  the  unwritten 
ecclesiastical  dogma  that  the  devil  enters  the  church 
through  two  doors— the  choir  and  the  vestry. 


Bare  Henley's  defense— which,  summed  up,  amounts 
to  about  this :  "  Judge  Field  is  a  demagogue,  a  fossil,  and 
a  traitor;  therefore  I  am  an  American  citizen  "—pleasantly 
reminds  one  of  an  old  summary  of  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  Whig  party  when  it  was  trying  to  elect  General 
Scott : 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  national  bank? " 
"  Chapultepec ! " 

"  How  do  you  stand  on  the  tariff? " 
"  Churubusco ! "  ' 

"  Do  you  favor  the  extension  of  slavery? " 
"  Cerro  Gordo  !  " 

"  What  is  your  platform  of  principles,  anyhow?" 
"Cerro  Gordo,  Chapultepec,  Churubusco!  " 


From  the  action  of  its  appointees,  one  can  hardly  sup- 
pose the  Democratic  party  to  be  going  into  a  decline, 
but  it  is  obviously  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  "  Bark." 
The  Mexican  article  is  evidently  a  bitterer  and  more  nau- 
seous dose  than  the  genuine  Peruvian.  Nothing  but  a 
stomach-pump  can  save  the  party. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  for  the  present 
under  the  domination  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  to  be 
most  fervently  hoped  that  "it's  Bark  is  worse  than  its 


bite."  If  the  contrary  is  true,  the  party  should  be 
promptly  muzzled  before  it  has  a  chance  to  bite. 


Our  slowgoing  courts  of  justice  will  soon  have  another 
injury  to  this  unhappy  commonwealth  to  answer  for.  If 
they  don't  hurry  up  and  hang  Maxwell-Brooks,  the  first 
thing  they  know  Preller  will  be  turning  up  alive,  and  then 
it  will  be  too  late. 


Barbers  are  in  general  a  persuasive  and  silver-tongued 
race.  But  not  even  the  seductive  wiles  of  the  suave 
Strozynsky  could  have  melted  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
old  fellow  from  Petaluma  who  dropped  into  a  fashionable 
hair-dresser's  the  other  day.  After  about  half  an  hour 
spent  in  frantic  endeavors  to  persuade  the  unreasonable  old 
granger  that  fashion  imperatively  demanded  the  clipping 
of  his  too  luxuriant  locks,  the  exhausted  "  artist "  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  calmly  drawled  words:  "See 
here,  young  man,  I  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  that  hair,  and 
you  ain't  going  to  cut  it  off  for  nothing,  if  you'll  just  hear 
me." 


There  is  an  astounding  impudence  in  the  claim  made 
by  Mrs.  Clark  of  having  made  a  "  charm  "  for  Mr.  Sharon. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  hasn't  a  single  charm,  mental, 
moral,  personal,  or  acquired,  that  wasn't  made  in  the 
United  States  Mint.   

A  morning  paper  has  this  truly  sensational  heading  to 
one  of  its  columns:  "Edward  Graul  shoots  a  woman 
with  whom  he  was  madly  in  love  three  times."  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  a  man's  being  in  love  three  times, 
but  it  is  not  usually  with  the  same  woman. 


John  L.  Sullivan  complains  that  in  his  recent  fight  with 
McCaffrey  the  latter  tried  to  "get  a  foul  in  on  him." 
Why  didn't  the  Pittsburg  lad  hit  John  L.  in  the  mouth? 
He'd  have  "  got  in  a  foul "  there,  sure. 


"The  pitcher  that  goes' too  often  to  the  well  will  be 
broken  at  last."  This  may  explain  why  the  prudent  pitcher 
in  a  baseball  game  seldom- goes  to  a  well  when  he  is 
thirsty.  The  homely  jug  or  unpretentious  beer-keg  suit 
him  just  as  well,  or  even  better.  He  is  content  to  "  let 
well  enough  alone."  And  yet  he  often  gets  broke  at  last. 
So  little  availeth  worldly  wisdom. 


The  author  of  Pique  deserves  the  acknowledgments  of 
every  mother-in-law  in  the  land  for  letting  the  father-in- 
law  be  for  once  the  one  to  nag  at  his  daughter-in-law  and 
make  her  life  a  burden.  I  hope  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  an  era  that  shall  give  the  overworked  mother-in-law  a 
rest,  and  let  the  old  man  bear  the  weight  of  obloquy  that 
has  so  long  been  heaped  upon  his  helpmate. 


And,  by  the  way,  what  a  vast  amount  of  injustice  there 
is  exhibited  by  most  writers  on  "  Woman,"  for  they 
always  sum  her  up  in  this  way.  Instead  of  writing,  "Some 
women  (like  some  men)  are  vain,  idle,  and  curious,"  or, 
better  still,  "  some  persons  axe,"  eic— for,  after  all,  human 
nature,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same— they  presume  to  generalize,  and  attribute  to 
the  aggregate  woman  traits  which  pertain  to  individual 
women.  Imagine  a  female  philosopher,  after  taking  a 
cursory  view  of  the  men  in  a  public  restaurant,  giving  the 
results  of  her  "  study  "  of  masculine  humanity  in  this  wise : 
"A  man  has  a  wooden  leg,  gets  drunk,  and  is  fond  of 
cheese.  He  reads  nothing  in  the  paper  but  the  sporting 
news,  and  then  lays  the  sheet  down  in  his  soup  so  that  no 
one  else  can  read  it."  Continuing  her  observations  in 
the  public  highways,  she  goes  on :  "I  never  like  to  be  in 
the  street  when  it  is  crowded  with  men,  because  they  carry 
their  canes  under  their  arms  and  poke  ladies'  eyes  out 
with  them ;  they  walk  in  one  direction  while  looking  in 
the  opposite  one,  endangering  the  life  and  limb  of  other 
pedestrians ;  and  they  invariably  take  the  inside  of  the 


walk,  whether  right  or  left,  so  that  they  can  more  con- 
veniently drop  into  the  saloons."  We  have  all  noted 
these  habits  and  peculiarities  in  individual  men;  but  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  the  majority  of  men  turn  to  the  right, 
look  where  they  are  going,  and  arc  not  gifted  with  wooden 
legs.  When  either  sex  learns  to  regard  the  other  as  human 
beings  instead  of  as  "the  men"  and  "the  women," 
humanity  will  receive  a  more  satisfactory  and  logical,  as 
well  as  a  more  varied  and  accurate,  classification. 


Nothing  is  more  ludicrous  than  to  hear  a  man  in  a  coat 
padded  on  shoulder,  breast,  and  wherever  nature  seems 
to  have  put  in  slipshod,  hand-me-down  sort  of  work, 
inveighing  against  the  vanity  of  woman,  and  the  delusive 
makeup  whereby  she  deceives  poor  simple-minded  man 
unused  to  tailors'  wiles  and  the  arts  of  the  sympathetic 
but  guileful  barber. 


Mehitabel  is  quite  a  youthful  philosopher  on  social 
ethics  and  economy.  After  long  and  serious  cogitation 
over  the  result  of  her  observations  at  last  night's  party, 
she  suddenly  burst  out  with  : 

"  I'm  sure  men  are  just  as  vain  and  curious  and  jealous 
and  envious  as  we  are.  Why  is  it,  mamma,  that  only 
women  are  credited  with  these  qualities  in  all  the  books 
and  newspapers?" 

"  Because,"  replied  that  experienced  matron,  "  because 
men  write  them,  my  dear." 


Over  ih  the  sage-brush  country  vaulting  ambition  is  as 
rampant  and  as  liable  to  o'erleap  itself  as  in  these  more 
cultured  regions.  A  young  lawyer's  first  case  in  court  is 
an  event;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  when  this 
important  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  Nevada  legal  tyro  had 
arrived,  he  had  packed  the  court-room  with  his  friends,  to 
hear  his  brilliant  and  carefully  prepared  speech.  The  old 
Justice,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  equity  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  court,  if  not  with  the  broader  require- 
ments of  the  law,  lost  no  time  after  listening  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  case,  in  delivering  his  decision  without  asking 
for  argument. 

"  I  think  without  doubt  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  dam- 
ages, and  I  hereby  order  " 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  young  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff.  To  gain  a  verdict  might  be  satisfactory  to 
his  client,  but  what  was  to  become  of  his  speech?  The 
verdict  must  be  the  trophy  of  his  own  brilliant  oratory. 
He  rushed  down  upon  the  astonished  justice  and  in  an 
excited  whisper  interposed — 

"  No,  no,  ludge  !  that  will  never  do.  Here  are  all  my 
friends  expecting  to  hear  me,  and  I  must  argue  the  case." 

The  Judge  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  the  advo- 
cate began  his  fiery  appeal.  He  denounced  the  ruthless 
invaders,  and  called  down  upon  those  porcine  freebooters 
condign  punishment  dealt  vicariously  on  their  owner's 
pockets.  He  gesticulated  and  tore  around  the  circum- 
scribed arena  till  the  perspiration  streamed  from  his 
brow.  He  removed  his  coat  and  delivered  his  tropic 
and  fervid  peroration  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Then  with  a 
triumphant  glance  around,  he  sat  down  to  hear  the 
decision  that  he  had  so  gallantly  wrested  from  justice  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  justice  arose,  scratched  his  head  some- 
what dubiously,  and  with  provincial  deliberation  ad- 
dressed the  panting  and  exhausted  orator : 

"  Wall !  you've  shook  me  a  good  deal  on  some  p'ints, 
but  I  think  still  that  the  plaintiff  by  rights  is  entitled  to  a 
verdict."   ____ 


Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Miss  Par- 
loa,  the  authority  on  cooking,  is  a  native  of  Maine.  Her 
foreign  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  ht  r  father  was  a 
Portuguese  sailor.  His  ship  was  wrecked  oi>  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  he  then  gave  up  the  seafaring  life  and  settled 
there.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Miss  Parloa, 
with  her  Portuguese  name,  understood  the  good  New 
England  dishes  so  well. 


'2. 


THE    SAN  FRANCISCAN 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY* 


BY  FLORA  EMM fS  APPONY1. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

RECALLED. 

Robert  Curtis  rose  from  his  chair  as  a  shadow  darkened 
the  door-way  of  his  little  glass  office. 

"  Have  a  seat,  have  a  seat,  Mr.  Hale.  You  are  punc- 
tual to  the  minute." 

Laurence  Hale  disregarded  the  invitation  and  remained 
standing  where  he  was,  a  strange  agitation  visible  in  his 
face,  and  one  hand  thrust  into  his  breast  pocket. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  have  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Curtis, 
but  as  you  called  me  here,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  first  to 
listen  to  me." 

The  President  of  the  bank  made  no  reply  in  words,  but 
silently  awaited  his  visitor's  communication. 

"  When  I  committed  the  crime  by  which  I  forfeited 
your  trust  fifteen  years  ago,  my  first  impulse  was  cowardly, 
and  I  yielded  to  it  and  fled  from  those  I  had  wronged. 
Before  I  had  been  two  days  out  to  sea  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  remained  and  met  the  consequences  like  a 
man.  The  officers  thought  their  agent  made  a  swift  and 
skillful  capture  that  day  in  Hongkong,  but  I  had  gone 
down  to  the  wharf  expressly  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
departure  of  the  next  home-bound  vessel,  and  voluntarily 
placed  myself  in  the  detective's  hands.  Upon  the  trial 
you  know  I  made  no  struggle,  interposed  no  defense. 
You  misjudged  me,  and  imagined  I  was  suing  for  clemency. 
If  I  had  been,  I  should  have  been  grievously  disappointed; 
but  I  tell  you  now,  sir,  and  you  can  believe  me  or  not, 
that  after  the  first  shock  of  realization  was  over,  I  would 
not  have  had  the  sentence  altered.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
only  regain  my  self-respect  through  some  long  and  painful 
atonement.  I  suffered  keenly  enough  under  the  public 
disgrace,  but  the  inner  sense  of  guilt  oppressed  my  very 
soul.  When  I  came  back,  my  one  ruling  desire  was  to 
wipe  out  the  score  you  had  against  me  here ;  but  unfore- 
seen and  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  were  in  my 
way.  Everywhere  I  went  I  encountered  distrust  and 
suspicion.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  honest 
employment.  Of  all  I  met  and  endured  at  that  bitter 
epoch  of  my  experience,  your  contemptuous  treatment  on 
the  day  of  my  return  cut  the  deepest." 

The  hand  Hale  had  thrust  in  his  breast  pocket  gave  a 
sudden  violent  movement,  as  if  within  its  grasp  it  held 
something  capable  of  forcible  protest  against  the  indigni- 
ties he  had  suffered,  some  weapon  which  would  forever 
wipe  out  the  withering  scorn  of  the  man  before  him. 

The  most  acute  observer,  had  there  been  one  present, 
could  not  have  fathomed  what  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  elder  man,  beneath  the  inscrutable  look  he 
had  worn  from  the  time  his  visitor  entered.  He  was  alone, 
in  an  insolated  department  of  a  deserted  building,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  evidently  regarded  him  as  his 
bitter  and  unrelenting  foe ;  a  man  who  was  laboring  under 
strange  excitement,  and  fingered  that  mysterious  some- 
thing in  his  breast  with  ever-increasing  agitation.  Yet 
the  placid  look  on  the  President's  face  deepened  into  an 
expression  that  was  almost  benign,  which  gradually  made 
itself  felt  through  the  singular  agitation  of  the  speaker, 
and  calmed  him  slightly,  though  it  was  powerless  to  avert 
the  stormy  outburst  that  had  been  breeding  for  years. 

"  I  plodded  on  honestly,  though  beset  by  all  manner  of 
temptation.  A  man  does  not  spend  ten  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  a  California  penitentiary  without  learning  of 
many  ways  in  which  money  can  be  made  without  labor, 
and  with  small  risk  of  compromise.  But  I  never  deviated 
from  the  line  I  had  marked  out,  and  worked  steadily  on 
for  the  end  I  had  in  view.  There  was  a  time  when  cour- 
age failed  me,  but  I  was  saved — by  a  woman's  hand; 
saved,  and  brought  to  realize  new  obligations  to  myself 
and  to  society;  to  recognize  that  even  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  crime  may  hope,  by  earnest  endeavor,  to 
regain  a  place  of  respect  among  his  fellow-men.  One 
thing  all  the  time  threatened  to  frustrate  the  object  for 
which  I  labored.  What  better  than  derision  could  a  man 
expect,  if  he  offered  in  restitution  for  a  robbery  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  he  was  believed  to  still  retain?  The  missing 
amount  is  now  accounted  for,  and  to-day  I  can  lay  be- 
fore you  one-half  the  sum,  with  interest  on  the  whole, 
that  you  lost  by  my  dishonesty  fifteen  years  ago.  In  time 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  good  the  rest." 

The  hand  that  had  been  fumbling  in  his  breast  was 
withdrawn,  holding  in  its  grasp  an  envelope  filled  with 
notes,  which  he  deposited  quietly  on  the  President's  desk. 
The  gray-haired  man  clutched  the  bills  eagerly,  turning 
them  over  with  a  caressing  touch,  as  one  lingers  over 
priceless  treasure,  then  lifted  to  the  dark-browed  man 
before  him  a  face  aglow  with  the  tenderness  and  confi- 
dence of  a  father. 

"  Ah,  Laurence,  my  lad,"  he  cried,  in  a  cordial  voice 
that  came  back  to  the  younger  man  like  the  echoes  of  an 
almost  forgotten  youth,  "this  justifies  my  faith  in  you, 
and  makes  easy  and  natural  what  I  have  to  say.  But 
first  recollect,  my  boy,  that  a  man  in  my  position  has  a 
duty  to  lulfill  to  society,  and  while  my  heart  was  yearning 
toward  you  I  have  never  been  free  to  follow  its  instincts. 
Perhaps — who  knows?— you  needed  the  tonic  of  disbelief. 

*Cof>yrigkt  a/./.uJ  tor. 


You  always  were  an  obstinate  fellow.  But  now  to  busi- 
ness. I  am  authorized  to  offer  you  your  old  place,  at  your 
former  salary,  one-half  to  be  applied  every  year  toward 
replacing  the  amount  of  your  deficit — which,  thank  the 
Lord !  will  soon  be  compassed,  with  the  help  of  this  sum 
before  me.  Laurence  Hale ! "  the  old  man's  voice  qua- 
vered, "  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  moment  fif- 
teen years." 

With  quick,  nervous  steps  Hale  crossed  the  floor,  and 
stood  looking  through  blurred  eyes  into  the  dimly  lighted 
outer  department,  with  its  maze  of  empjy  counters,  while 
the  President  remained  sitting  in  his  chair,  his  head  bent 
forward  and  resting  on  his  hand.  It  was  a  peculiar  expo- 
sition of  character  in  these  two  men,  that  at  this  moment 
of  supreme  contact,  when  soul  reached  out  to  soul  as  it 
might  never  again  in  a  lifetime,  neither  dared  to  look  the 
other  in  the  face. 

The  air  of  proud  humility  which  had  characterized 
Hale's  attitude  during  the  early  portion  of  the  interview 
had  wholly  disappeared  when  he  turned  back.  None  of 
the  trials  through  which  he  had  passed  had  unnerved  him 
like  this  unexpected  offer,  and  the  tremor  of  strong  emo- 
tion was  in  his  voice  as  he  replied  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis,  but  I 
will  say  that  it  restores  my  self-respect  to  find  that  you 
are  ready  to  trust  me  again.  I  shall  have  courage  now." 
He  threw  his  head  back  with  an  unconscious  gesture  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  expand  and 
gain  in  height  and  dignity.  "  Courage  to  keep  on  in  the 
path  I  had  marked  out,  to  live  down  suspicion  and  preju- 
dice. You  must  know  how  tempting  this  offer  is  to  me." 
The  winning,  ingenuous  smile  which  had  characterized 
Larry  Hale  in  his  early  manhood  played  for  a  moment 
about  his  lips.  "  But  you  know,  too,  that  it  is  my  plain 
duty  to  decline  it.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  effect 
of  the  example  upon  the  other  employes  if  they  should 
see  among  them  a  man  who  appropriated  funds  intrusted 
to  him,  and  whose  offense  had  been  palliated." 

The  older  man  listened  with  a  face  calm  and  impassive 
as  if  hewn  from  granite.  He  disregarded  Hale's  objec- 
tions as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  thistle-down. 

"That  is  a  matter,"  he  coolly  returned,  "regarding 
which  you  must  allow  us  to  be  the  judges.  Mr.  Hale, 
this  question  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  entire  Board 
of  Directors  in  session;  and  it  is  our  unanimous  senti- 
ment that  we  want  no  better  example  for  young  and  old 
than  that  of  a  man  who  has  honestly  acknowledged  and 
bravely  borne  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  and  afterward, 
by  years  of  hard  labor  and  patient  endeavor,  acquired  a 
reputation  for  integrity  second  to  none  in  the  community. 

"And  now,  Laurence,  dropping  business  matters,"  he 
continued,  "  I  advise  you  to  let  no  false  scruples  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  happiness.  Your  penalty  has  been  long 
and  severe  as  the  most  merciless  judge  could  desire. 
Even  if  you  are  still  willing  to  immolate  yourself,  you 
should  not  let  that  brave  girl  suffer  longer." 

The  younger  man  heard  him  through  in  growing  wonder. 
Doubt,  amazement,  a  torturing  hope,  succeeded  by  dull 
incredulity,  swept  over  him.  He  leaned  forward  heavily 
upon  his  hands,  which  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
grasping  the  edge  as  if  for  support,  as  he  looked  his  ad- 
visor in  the  eye,  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  being  made 
the  victim  of  some  cruel  joke. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  sad 
decision.  "She  warned  me  off— herself— at  the  outset. 
She  told  me  "—he  paused  and  went  through  a  mental 
exercise,  as  if  rehearsing  a  painful  lesson,  oft  and  care- 
fully conned — "  she  said  I  must  not  come  there  too  often. 
That  my  own  judgment  would  teach  me  how  compro- 
mising it  would  be." 

"  She  did,  eh? "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  smiling  in  evi- 
dent approval.  "  I  knew  Miss  Thaxter  was  a  very  bright 
little  woman,  but  upon  my -word,  I  never  gave  her  credit 
for  such  self-command  and  common  sense.  You  have 
a  reasonably  logical  mind,  Laurence  Hale.  What  benefit 
do  you  think  you  would  have  derived  from  any  woman's 
influence  at  that  time,  if  people  could  have  ascribed  her 
championship  of  the  sinner  to  her  infatuation  for  the 
man? " 

Without  comment  or  response,  moving  slowly  and 
mechanically,  like  one  in  a  dream,  Laurence  Hale  left 
the  office. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  let  the  day  go  entirely  by 
without  coming." 

How  he  had  covered  the  ground  that  lay  between  the 
bank  and  the  quiet  home  in  the  Western  Addition,  he 
could  scarcely  have  told,  but  he  found  himself  in  the  little 
study,  with  its  crimson  hangings,  its  well-worn,  leather- 
covered  furniture  and  its  glowing  fire.  He  had  made  his 
way  thither,  possessed  by  a  mad  desire  to  cast  himself  at 
her  feet,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe,  to  implore  her 
mercy  and  forgiveness;  and  if  she  should  look  down 
upon  him  with  tender,  pitying  eyes,  if  the  words  to  which 
he  had  just  listened  were  indeed  no  fiction  of  the  imagin- 
ation, and  the  rich  treasure  of  her  love  were  really  his,  to 
pledge  himself  eternally  her  devoted  slave,  the  remainder 
of  whose  life  should  be  one  long  atonement  for  the  past. 
And  behold  !  she  had  arisen  from  her  chair,  chaste  and 
cold  and  beautiful  as  Diana,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
frank  language  and  even  tone  of  an  indifferent  friend. 

"  It  has  been  an  exciting  day  for  me." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  with  the 


gesture  he  would  sweep  away  the  confused  throng  of 
hopes  and  fears  by  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  re- 
gain his  accustomed  composure,  where  no  glimpses  of  an 
unattainable  Paradise  disturbed  the  drear  monotony. 
"  But  a  day  of  triumph  also ! " 

Her  voice  had  a  jubilant  ring.  He  looked  at  her  in 
silent  questioning. 

"  Oh,  yes;  poor  Dartmoor.  I  can't  say  I  rejoice  over 
that." 

"  I  do."  The  clear,  bright  look  of  a  dearly  won  victory 
was  in  her  eyes.  "  He  had  lived  a  lie  for  years.  It  was 
infamous  to  let  the  cloud  of  his  own  misdoings  rest  on 
you.  I  rejoice  that  he  has  been  brought  to  justice,  though 
it  has  been  by  his  own  hand,  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
another  world." 

Hale  remained  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  fire  while 
she  was  speaking,  and  with  a  dull  pain  stirring  in  his 
heart.  The  dim  suspicion  he  had  once  cherished  that 
some  attachment  existed  between  her  and  the  man 
whose  death  was  that  day  the  topic  of  the  city  had 
long  ago  been  dispelled.  But  it  came  to  him  with  the 
force  of  a  conviction  that  no  woman  could  denounce  in 
this  grave,  cool  manner  the  wrongs  of  the  man  she  loved. 
She  was  a  stanch,  true-hearted  friend;  he  must  always 
bear  that  in  mind.  It  was  due  to  her  that  he  should 
make  her  his  confidant  in  the  good  fortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him  that  night,  and  then  he  would  betake  himself 
back  to  his  cheerless  room  and  forget  the  mad  hope  that 
had  stirred  his  heart  for  a  single  hour. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  speak  of  that,  Miss  Thaxter,"  he 
said,  hurriedly.  "  Something  else  has  happened  to-day; 
something  infinitely  more  cheering  to  discuss,  and  in 
which  I  am  assured  of  your  congratulations." 

"  I  have  been  expecting  it." 

He  heard  her  comment  in  passing  wonder.  Were  a 
woman's  intuitions  then  so  keen  that  she  could  antici- 
pate the  deliberate  act  of  a  body  of  practical,  sober-minded 
business  men? 

"It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  Because  you  have  all  along  underrated  yourself.  I 
foresaw  it  from  the  first." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  can  not  under- 
stand." 

She  met  his  bewilderment  with  a  look  of  dauntless 

friendship. 

"  It  is  right  and  best  that  it  should  be  so.  She  is  very 
young  and  innocent,  but  there  is  a  sweet  strength  under- 
lying the  girlish  nature." 

"What  girlish  nature?  Miss  Thaxter,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  are  talking  about?" 

"  I  am  talking  about  that  charming  girl,  Bertha  Ellis. 
Forgive  me  if  I  am  premature  in  my  congratulations.  I 
thought  I  understood  your  allusion." 

She  spoke  so  brightly  and  cheerily  that  he  reflected  she 
must  have  fancied  she  had  seen  the  development  of  a 
romance,  and  watched  its  progress  with  sympathetic  in- 
terest. 

"Miss  Thaxter,"  he  said,  calmly,  "did  you  see  an 
account  of  an  accident  that  happened  in  Murphy's  foun- 
dry last  week? " 

She  gave  a  slight  shudder  at  the  memory. 

"  Indeed  I  did,  Mr.  Hale.  What  a  narrow  escape  for 
Miss  Ellis!  And  what  heroic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  I " 

"That  workman  was  Bertha  Ellis's  father." 

"  Her  father!" 

"A  fellow-convict  of  mine;  a  man  who  was  under  a 
twenty-five  years'  sentence  for  murder.  There  were  miti- 
gating circumstances — but  never  mind !  His  children  were 
ignorant  of  his  painful  story.  They  did  not  know  of  his 
existence  until  after  the  accident.  Then  they  learned 
both." 

"And  then?" 

She  was  standing  with  her  folded  arms  resting  on  the  tall 
back  of  one  of  the  library  chairs,  and  bent  slightly  forward 
as  she  asked  the  question,  her  voice  tremulous  and  her 
eyes  aglow  with  a  woman's  deep  appreciation  of  a  gallant 
and  unselfish  deed. 

"  He  lies  in  Bertha  Ellis's  pretty  room.  His  son  and 
daughter  watch  over  him  night  and  day." 

"  How  you  must  honor  as  well  as  love  her! "  1 

"  It  would  avail  me  little  if  I  did.  Young  Naylor,  the 
superintendent  of  the  works — has  worshiped  her  since 
she  was  a  child,  but  struggled  against  his  passion,  believ- 
ing her  to  be  too  ambitious  in  taste,  too  frivolous  in 
character,  to  tolerate  his  sterling  simplicity.  Now  he  has 
found  out  his  mistake.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  he  will 
win  her." 

She  remained  silent  and  irresponsive  after  he  had 
finished  speaking,  as  if  lost  in  deep  study,  trying  to  adjust 
what  she  had  just  heard  to  her  preconceived  fancies. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  the  character  of  my  glad  tidings." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  in  her  eyes  he  saw  some- 
thing for  which  he  had  waited  fifteen  years. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  I  have  been  recalled  to  the  bank." 

"Oh,  Laurence!  I  am  so  glad."  • 

She  stretched  out  both  her  hands  to  him,  and  tears 
overflowed  her  eyes.  With  a  woman's  quick  instinct,  she 
realized  that  she  had  betrayed  herself.  With  a  woman's 
desperate  impulse  of  concealment,  she  hastened  to  crim- 
inate herself  still  further  in  an  attempt  to  annul  the  force 
of  her  blunder. 
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"  It  has  been  such  a  long,  hard  fight,"  she  said.  "  No 
friend  could  look  on  and  not  be  moved  by  a  heartfelt 
desire  for  your  success." 

After  the  first  warm  grasp  her  hands  had  grown  limp 
and  chill,  and  she  was  struggling  to  withdraw  them.  Bat 
he  had  clasped  them  tightly  in  his  own  and  drew  her  to 
where  the  light  of  an  astral  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  face, 
revealing  the  traitorous  flush  of  color  in  her  cheeks  and 
telltale  moisture  in  her  eyes. 

"  Is  it  true?   Do  you  care  so  much? " 

Even  in  that  moment,  with  a  tempestuous  passion  surg- 
ing in  his  heart,  the  habit  of  self-restraint  was  so  strong 
upon  him  that  he  simply  held  her  hands  gently  impris- 
oned in  his  own  and  earnestly  scanned  her  face,  for  the 
first  time  sorrowfully  noting  how  it  had  thinned  and 
grown  haggard  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

"  Care !  "  Her  look  was  an  eloquent  assurance.  How 
she  had  loved  and  worked  and  waited  for  this.  She  drew 
a  deep  sigh  of  content,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
like  a  tired  child. 

He  did  not  know  how  he  had  longed  and  despaired  and 
hungered  for  this  hour,  until  he  held  her  heart  to  heart, 
listening  to  her  broken  protests  of  affection,  moved  by  a 
joy  so  deep  and  strong  that  it  could  find  no  expression  in 
words. 

"And  you  have  really  loved  me  through  it  all?"  His 
voice  was  solemn  with  awe  and  thanksgiving.  "  So  loyal 
that  you  never  faltered,  even  when  you  knew  I  had 
become  unworthy — that  to  hold  fast  to  me  imperilled 
your  own  good  name  and  standing." 

She  drew  impetuously  away,  hiding  her  face  for  an 
instant  in  her  hands.  When  she  lifted  it  again  he  was 
shocked  at  the  change  that  had  passed  over  it. 

"Laurence!  Laurence!"  Her  voice  was  sharp  with 
pain.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  remember — have  not 
remembered — all  these  years?  Oh,  those  shameful,  sense- 
less words!    What  would  I  not  give  to  recall  them." 

"Hush!  You  shall  stop."  He  made  an  unavailing 
effort  to  check  her.  "  What  stamp  of  man  was  it  who 
could  be  tempted  by  a  girl's  playful  words." 

"  They  were  not  playfully  said,  dear.  I  sinned  in 
thought  before  you  did  in  deed.  But  oh,  Laurence,  to 
think  that  I  had  been  the  evil  genius  of  the  man  I  loved 
— to  feel  that  I  was  responsible  for  all  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing— to  be  conscious  that  society  received  me  on  false 
grounds!   Indeed,  my  penalty  has  been  the  heavier." 

He  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  her  forehead  and 
smoothed  back  the  glossy  bands  of  hair  from  her  temples, 
conscious  only  of  a  hungry  craving  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  reality  of  this  rich  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

"  Hush,  dear!    Do  not  accuse  yourself." 

"  You  shall  let  me  speak,  Laurence.  If  you  take  me 
you  must  know  me  as  I  am.  The  one  thing  that  has 
nerved  me  to  endure  it  has  been  the  hope  that  as  I 
dragged  you  down,  I  might  help  you  in  some  small  degree 
to  rise  again ;  but  you  have  gone  so  far  beyond  me,  dear. 
I  feel  that  I  am  such  an  insignificant  factor  in  your  life. 
It  is  so  complete  without  me.    You  have  no  need  of  me." 

"No  need?  Oh  God!  You  do  not  know."  His  voice 
choked  as  the  desolation  of  the  past  rose  before  him. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Some  habit  of 
iron  self-control  broke  down.  The  man  who  had  faced 
guilt  and  disgrace  with  the  calm  of  a  stoic,  who  had 
patiently  submitted  to  a  long  period  of  degrading  punish- 
ment without  a  murmur,  and  emerged  to  make  a  brave 
fight  with  the  world,  handicapped  on  every  side  by  preju- 
dice and  contempt;  who  had  endured  without  betrayal 
the  pangs  of  bodily  starvation,  and  the  deeper  pain  of  a 
heart  denied  the  invigorating  influence  of  a  single  human 
tie — in  the  hour  of  his  final  success,  when  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine banished  the  shadows  forever  from  his  life,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TWO  GIFTS. 

On  the  morning  of  her  wedding  day  Margaret  Thaxter 
bent  over  a  curiously  shaped  basket  fashioned  of  native 
reeds,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  a  little  seaboard  town 
away  down  on  the  Guatemala  coast,  where  tidings  of  the 
approaching  ceremony  had  found  their  way  through  some 
unknown  agency.  As  she  loosed  the  strings  which  bound 
down  the  cover,  there  came  tumbling  out  a  wealth  of  sea 
shells  of  marvelous  beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  dye- 
ing the  air  with  their  reflected  splendor.  Surprised  and 
delighted,  she  explored  this  treasure,  heaping  the  shells 
upon  her  lap  and  on  the  floor  around  her,  until  she  seemed 
enfolded  in  a  glad  radiance  of  prismatic  color.  She  came 
at  last  to  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  and  eagerly  read  its  con- 
tents : 

The  gift  of  four  little  children,  to  the  bride  of  one  whose  gener- 
osity and  mercy  restored  their  lather  to  them. 

She  glanced  up  and  saw  her  lover  standing  silently  in 
the  door-way,  a  happy  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  viewed  the 
fair  picture  before  him. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Laurence?  " 

He  stooped  over  her  and  read  the  penciled  words. 

"  It  must  be  from  Burke's  children,"  he  said,  gently. 

"Burke!"  She  puzzled  over  the  name  a  moment. 
"  Burke?  The  trusty  who  hid  the  tools — who  added  four 
years  to  your  sentence ;  who  afterwards  escaped  from  the 
country ;  who  only  had  the  grace  to  confess  the  wrong  he 
had  done  you  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  help?" 


"  Not  too  late ! "  he  corrected  her.  "  No  act  of  honest 
atonement  is  ever  too  late.  It  helped  me  in  other  ways 
— cleared  me  of  unjust  suspicion,  confirmed  the  faith  and 
sympathy  of  a  few,  lightened  my  load  of  disgrace." 

"But  I  do  not  understand  yet."  She  was  re-reading 
the  little  slip  of  paper.  "  You  saved  his  life,  and  you 
knew  then?   Oh,  Laurence!" 

She  read  her  answer  in  his  eyes,  and  as  she  broke  off 
speaking,  unable  to  rise  because  of  the  frail  splendors 
with  which  her  lap  was  heaped,  she  reached  her  hands 
upward  to  him  where  he  stood,  and  her  look  of  girlish 
pleasure  was  replaced  by  the  serene  light  of  womanly 
rejoicing. 

"  How  differently  I  am  situated  from  most  women  who 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  marriage,  Laurence.  They  are 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  blind  trust,  and  overcast  by  dim 
misgivings  of  revelations  which  the  future  may  hold  in 
store.  I  have  measured  all  the  evil  in  your  life.  The 
good  alone  remains  unexplored." 

"  But  if  there  were  no  evil  to  be  measured  " 

"  We  might  never  have  learned  a  proper  valuation  of 
the  good." 

"Hush!  You  utter  heretical  doctrine."  And  then 
she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  a  freshly  opened 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"  See,  dear,  I  count  this  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
day." 

She  saw  the  Portland  post-mark,  and  guessed  its  pur- 
port. 

"Larry!  your  father?" 

"  Yes.  The  stock-raising  venture  has  proved  a  failure. 
He  says  he  is  getting  old,  he  can  not  be  here  long,  and 
he  wants  Fred  under  my  influence.  The  boy  himself 
sends  a  line — a  manly  word  of  regret." 

"And  you  will  answer,  Laurence?  I  know  what  you 
will  say.    We  shall  have  them  both  with  us." 

"I  have  answered.  Poor  old  father!  It  is  good  to 
have  the  chance  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  past." 

Several  personal  friends  of  Laurence  Hale — men  who 
had  known  him  in  his  youth,  and  followed  his  fortunes 
in  later  years — determined  to  disregard  the  injunction 
"  no  presents,"  which  appeared  on  the  wedding  invita- 
tions, and  to  unite  in  offering  him  some  testimonial  of 
their  esteem.  A  few  among  them  regarded  the  occasion 
as  an  opportunity  to  atone  for  injustice  they  had  done 
him  in  the  past. 

They  met  together  for  consultation  one  day,  in  a  private 
room  of  one  of  the  down-town  clubs.  The  general  senti- 
ment was  that  the  gift  must  be  modest  and  inexpensive, 
and  yet  distinctive  in  character;  something,  in  short,  that 
they  would  give  to  no  other  man  but  Hale,  and  that 
would  hold  some  real  significance. 

They  spent  an  hour  or  two  discussing  the  absurd  sug- 
gestions which  emanated  from  various  masculine  minds. 
They  canvassed  every  available  commodity,  from  a  pho- 
tograph album  to  a  model  of  the  Comstock  mines.  A 
young  Englishman — one  Endicott,  who  had  joined  their 
number — finally  interrupted  their  meditations. 

"  If  you'll  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "  I  don\  think  Mr.  Hale  would  be  pleased  with 
anything  you  could  purchase  for  money." 

On  hearing  this  the  little  caucus  looked  dismayed,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  men  felt  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  per- 
suaded that  Endicott  had  destroyed  their  last  hope  of 
reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  they  had 
in  hand.  But  the  Englishman  was  not  through.  He 
went  on,  speaking  slowly. and  seriously,  weighing  his 
words  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 

"  There  are  some  things  more  to  be  valued  than  any 
gift  money  can  buy.  Men  of  influence  are  present,  who 
no  doubt  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  state.  One  scratch  of  the  Governor's 
pen  " 

There  was  no  need  of  further  explanation.  There  was 
a  loud  burst  of  applause,  each  man  instantly  ratifying  the 
suggestion  by  the  only  means  at  his  command.  John 
Banks  was  unanimously  constituted  their  delegate,  and 
promptly  departed  to  execute  his  mission. 

Two  days  later  that  distinguished  Executive,  the 
Governor  of  California,  was  enjoying  a  morning  plunge 
in  the  sea  at  Santa  Monica.  Although  possessed  of  a 
somewhat  corpulent  frame,  the  Governor  was  an  accom- 
plished swimmer,  and  gamboled  in  the  surf  with  the  grace 
and  agility  of  a  porpoise.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  div- 
ing from  a  long  plank  which  projected  over  the  water, 
when  a  voice  called  out  his  name. 

"Spellman!    Look  here." 

The  summons  came  too  late  to  arrest  the  swimmer's 
plunge.  The  Governor  disappeared  beneath  the  waves, 
and  an  instant  later  came  up  a  few  rods  away,  puffing  and 
blowing,  to  see  John  Banks's  tall  form  standing  on  the  sjx)t 
he  had  just  left. 

"  Out  of  that  in  a  hurry,  Spellman !  Don't  lose  a  min- 
ute ! " 

"What  is  the  matter?  Has  the  State  Museum  taken 
fire,  or  have  some  enterprising  cracksmen  made  off  with 
another  set  of  platinum  medals?  Or  are  matters  going  to 
the  '  demnition  bow-wows '  for  lack  of  another  appropri- 
ation? " 

"  I  have  a  paper  for  you  to  sign." 

"  I  call  this  persecution,  Banks— interrupting  a  man  in 


the  midst  of  his  bath,  to  trouble  him  with  affairs  of  state. 
Of  course  you'll  allow  me  to  put  on  my  canonicals." 

"  No  quarter,  Governor!    I'll  only  make  you  suspci 
your  ablutions  for  a  moment.    They  were  not  half  . 
merciful  to  Cincinnatus-,  when  they  took  him  from  his 
agricultural  pursuits." 

The  bather  had  mounted  the  steps  with  dripping  gar- 
ments, and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  looking  like  a  very 
jolly  modern  edition  of  Neptune.  The  Mineralogist 
handed  hi  n  a  document  and  a  stylographic  pen.  After 
a  brief  perusal  the  Governor  looked  up  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

"  Laurence  Hale  !  Where  have  I  heard  that  name?  I 
have  it  now.  But  what  in  thunder  does  it  mean?  The 
man  was  up  to  Sacramento  to  see  me  on  the  same  busi- 
ness last  spring ;  but  not  for  himself ;  for  another  man — 
an  old  fellow  from  one  of  the  northern  counties,  who,  it 
seems,  had  been  rather  shabbily  treated  by  the  state." 

"I  can  believe  it,"  said  John  Banks,  his  face  lighting 
up.  "  It  is  just  like  him.  All  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  sign  this  paper  without  delay.  My  train  leaves  in 
ten  minutes." 

The  Governor  obediently  signed  his  name  and  scrawled 
a  rude  representation  of  the  state  seal  below. 

"  It  isn't  a  very  proper  sort  of  paper,  but  I  think  it  will 
hold,"  he  ruefully  declared.  "  You  know  I'm  fond  ol 
forms  and  ceremonies,  Hanks,  and  I  believe  you're  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve  because  you  have  caught  me  in  this 
plight.    Off  with  you  now,  or  you'll  be  late." 

On  the  evening  following  John  Banks's  interview  with 
the  Governor  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  St.  Luke's 
chapel,  the  modest  sanctuary  which  its  parishioners  de- 
lighted to  call  "  The  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner." 
A  number  of  invited  guests  were  present,  but  there  was 
no  attempt  at  display;  and  in  place  of  the  usual  flutter  of 
expectancy  and  curious  speculation,  a  solemn  hush  per- 
vaded the  church,  as  a  man  and  woman — the  latter 
dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  but  wearing  upon  her 
face  the  glowing  beauty  of  perfect  happiness— stood  be- 
fore the  clergyman,  and  bowed  their  heads  to  receive  the 
holiest  sacrament  of  life. 

They  turned  to  leave  the  church,  when  a  man  forced 
his  way  through  the  vestibule  and  up  the  crowded  aisle ; 
a  man  in  traveling  dress,  begrimed  and  dust-laden,  who 
had  only  just  reached  the  city  on  a  delayed  train  from 
the  south,  and  had  raced  to  the  church  in  a  hack.  His 
face  was  flushed,  and  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his 
forehead,  but  he  never  halted  until  he  had  pushed  his  way 
to  the  very  altar,  and  met  the  bridal  pair  as  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  the  steps. 

Trembling  and  amazed,  the  bride  received  the  huge 
envelope  he  had  thrust  into  her  hand.  Mechanically 
doing  his  bidding  as  one  who  moves  in  a  dream,  she  tore 
open  the  packet  and  unfolded  the  document  it  contained, 
her  husband  looking  curiously  on  the  while.  She  had 
gone  to  the  altar  happy  and  content  to  share  the  fate  of  a 
man  degraded  before  society  and  deprived  of  his  political 
rights.  As  she  comprehended  the  import  of  the  paper 
before  her,  curious  observers  saw  her  look  up  into  her 
husband's  face,  and  smile  such  a  smile!  What  worlds  of 
encouragement  and  cheer  and  love  it  spoke  ! 

Hale  reeled  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  During 
all  his  long  and  wearisome  struggle  with  the  world  he 
had  never  shown  the  white  feather  until  then.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  words  failed  him ;  to  smile  his  pleasure 
and  surprise,  but  his  lips  quivered,  his  jaw  shut  tightly, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  some  distant  point  with  the  effort 
of  a  strong  man  who  strives  to  hold  some  overpowering 
emotion  in  check. 

A  reporter — an  impudent-looking  fellow  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Gong,  who  had  been  standing  a  lew 
paces  off,  trying  to  school  himself  against  a  growing  weak- 
ness which  somehow  prevented  him  from  treating  the  affair 
as  if  it  were  a  horse  race  or  a  scene  in  the  Police  Court — 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Several  gentlemen  occupying  front  seats,  who  were  in 
the  secret  (Professor  Dee  among  the  number),  felt  un- 
accountably weak  and  foolish.  Egad!  how  the  air  grew 
blurred  and  the  lights  swam  and  burned  low,  while  the 
hum  of  wonder  and  outspoken  inquiry  throughout  the 
church  was  succeeded  by  quick-drawn  breaths  and  wom- 
en's sobs,  as  the  news  flew  over  the  house. 

The  paper  which  John  Hanks  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bride  was  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon,  restor- 
ing Laurence  Hale  to  the  dear  rights  of  an  American 
citizen.  * 

THE  END. 


OZVMANDIAS  OF  EGYPT. 


I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land, 

Who  said  :     Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  tips  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  servive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

"My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!  " 

Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

Percy  tiysshe  Shelley. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  October  will  appear  the  first  number  of  Lend  A 
Hand,  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Davis  and  Miss  Susan 
Hale.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  practical  philanthropy,  with 
special  attention  to  Wadsworth  clubs  and  Look  Up 
legions,  thus  replacing  the  "10  x  i  =  10"  circulars.  Mr. 
Hale  will  contribute  a  serial  beginning  in  the  first  number, 
to  be  called  "  My  Friend,  The  Boss."  All  persons  at  all 
interested  in  charity,  and  in  the  organizations  that  are 
deTOted  to  that  end,  are  invited  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  by  sub- 
scribing for  this  magazine.  Its  price  will  be  two  dollars  a 
year,  and  its  address  is  No.  3  Hamilton  place,  Room  10, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  We  hope  for  this  periodical  a 
wide  circulation,  for  no  man  in  modern  times  has  done 
more  to  make  goodness  attractive,  and  relieve  it  from  the 
reproach  of  good-goodyness,  than  Mr.  Hale. 

The  September  St.  Nicholas  is  a  good  number,  from 
the  dainty  frontispiece,  "A  Trip  Around  the  World" 
(kittens  playing  with  a  globe)  to  the  amusing  giraffe  and 
elephant  that  display  themselves  on  the  last  page.  The 
article  that  will  be  most  popular  is  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
story  "  The  Battle  of  the  Third  Cousins."  The  autocrat 
of  Mutjado  is  dead,  and  the  pretenders  to  his  throne  are 
two  third  cousins — one  a  brave  warrior,  the  other  a  small 
boy.  By  the  will,  these  two  are  to  fight  for  mastery — a 
very  unequal  contest  but  for  the  device  of  the  boy's  tutor, 
old  Salim.  On  the  appointed  day  that  functionary  an- 
nounces that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  act  for  his 
pupil,  and  produces  an  array  of  force  that  causes  the  boy 
to  be  declared  conqueror  without  bloodshed.  Thus  this 
remarkable  story  ends  happily.  "Sheep  or  Silver?"  is 
ended  by  the  complete  triumph  of  Sheep;  "Driven 
Back  to  Eden  "  and  "His  One  Fault "  are  to  be  finished 
next  month ;  "  Spiders  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  charmingly  illus- 
trated article  on  crabs;  "Among  the  Law-Makers"  con- 
tinues to  impart  many  sound  ideas  about  our  government 
with  much  amusement,  and  Frederick  Schwatka  con- 
tributes a  seventh  paper  in  "  The  Children  of  the  Cold  " 
series. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  papers.  The  illustrated  ones,  "In- 
sect Fertilization  of  Flowers,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Behrens,  and 
"  Origin  of  Man  and  Other  Vertebrates, "are often-treated 
but  always  new  subjects.  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Brehm  gives  a 
picture  of  "  Siberia  and  The  Exiles  "  that  differs  greatly  in 
tone  from  the  usual  one,  since  he  makes  the  lot  of  the 
exiles  anything  but  hard,  and  represents  Siberia  as  a  land 
of  prosperity  and  content.  Frederik  A.  Fernald  makes  a 
plea  for  teaching  English  to  children  by  the  phonetic 
method.  Italian  children  spend  an  average  of  945  hours 
in  learning  how  to  read  and  spell.  English  children 
require  2,320  hours.  He  cites  a  case  where  a  boy  a  few 
months  over  four  years  old  learned  how  to  read  the 
phonetic  Bible,  proper  names  and  all,  with  just  eight  hours 
actual  instruction.  Following  up  the  argument,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  title  of  his  article,  "  How  Spelling 
Damages  the  Mind."  Selim  M.  Franklin,  a  graduate  of 
our  own  university,  contributes  a  short  but  thoughtful 
essay  on  "  The  Science  of  Morality."  Among  the  book 
notices  is  a  very  favorable  critique  of  Dr.  Josiah  Royce's 
"  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy." 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  September  is  an  attractive 
number.  It  contains  the  final  chapter  of  F.  C.  Baylor's 
"On  This  Side";  an  article  full  of  anecdote,  called 
"The  Truth  About  Dogs";  a  very  amusing  account  of 
"  Muster  Day  in  New  England,"  giving  the  manual  of 
arms  of  the  old  match-lock  muskets;  "The  Story  of  a 
Story,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  a  pleasing  narrative, 
"  Roses  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,"  in  which  Alice  King 
Hamilton  revisits  the  home  of  Professor  Morse;  "The 
Story  of  an  Italian  Workwoman's  Life,"  by  Marie  L. 
Thompson,  and  a  good  variety  of  stories  and  poems. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  September  is  at  hand.  It 
contains  continuations  of  "  A  Diamond  in  the  Rough," 
by  Alice  O'Hanlon,  and  of  "  My  Namesake  Marjorie." 
"  The  Postmen  of  the  World  "  are  illustrated  in  a  second 
article  on  that  subject.  Other  articles  are  "  Mistaken 
Identity,"  by  H.  Saville  Clarke ;  "  John  Sebastian  Bach," 
by  J.  C.  Hadden;  and  a  good  miscellany  of  household 
articles,  stories,  talks  and  poems. 

Tfie  Eclectic  for  September  opens  with  a  lecture  by 
George  T.  Romanes,  on  "  Mind  and  Motion."  By  a 
severe  course  of  reasoning,  and  by  adducing  the  latest 
researches  in  psychology  and  physiology,  the  lecturer 
builds  up  an  argument  for  a  modified  pantheism,  as  op- 
posed to  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  spiritualism  on 
the  other.  Marion  Crawford's  "  Roman  Life  and  Char- 
acter" is  a  far  more  popular  paper,  both  in  subject  and 
style.  Roman  society  he  divides  into  the  Italian  or 
"white"  party  and  the  Papal  or  "black,"  and  below 
these  the  "red"  party  that  sighs  for  a  republic.  The 
political  aspects  of  Roman  society,  however,  are  not  Mr. 
Crawford's  main  subject.  He  devotes  most  of  his  space 
to  analyzing  the  character  of  the  typical  Roman,  of  whom 
he  is  made  by  an  amusing  misprint  to  say :  "  Fifty  years 
hence  the  genuine  Roman  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dado 
or  the  steinbock."  Beside  these  the  notable  articles  are 
"  The  Work  of  Victor  Hugo,"  by  Swinburne;  "  The  Af- 


ghans Are  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,"  by  Ameer  Abdur  Rah- 
man Khan;  and  "To  Within  a  Mile  of  Khartoum,"  by 
Captain  R.  F.  T.  Gascoigne. 

The  main  interest  in  the  September  Century  will  center 
around  General  Grant's  article,  "The  Siege  of  Vicks- 
burg."  Everybody  that  reads  at  all  will  feel  bound  to 
read  that  article.  By  it  each  reader  will  be  more  im- 
pressed with  the  greatness  of  the  old  man  that  bore  up 
against  bodily  and  mental  distress  to  write  the  story  of 
his  deeds  as  a  provision  for  his  family  and  a  precious  leg- 
acy to  his  country.  A  fine  portrait  of  Grant  is  the  frontis- 
piece, and  there  is  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Mt.  McGreg- 
or, June  22d,  to  correct  an  unintentional  injustice  in  the 
Shiloh  article.  Grant  has  been  eulogized  so  much  that 
the  mind  wearies  of  the  endless  stream  of  panegyric.  It 
is  only  when  reading  his  own  words  that  the  modesty  and 
generosity  of  his  character  win  the  instant  and  unstinted 
homage  of  the  heart.  Grant's  article  is  supplemented  by 
a  diary  kept  by  a  lady  in  Vicksburg  during  the  siege,  in 
which  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  graphically  drawn. 
Without  the  war  articles  the  number  would  be  a  good 
one.  The  finely  illustrated  "Among  the  Red  Roofs  of 
Sussex  "  and  "  The  Great  River  of  Alaska  " — the  latter 
written  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka— are  delightful  though 
very  different  aspects  of  nature.  Howells's  "  Panforte  di 
Siena,"  Cable's  continuation  of  the  freedman  discussion, 
"The  Silent  South,"  and  Stedman's  review  of  current 
poetry,  "  The  Twilight  of  the  Poets,"  are  each  notable  in 
its  way.  To  enumerate  the  good  articles  would  be  to 
repeat  the  table  of  contents.  To  praise  the  Century  is 
certainly  superfluous. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck  is  about  to  publish  his  verses  in 
book  form. 

The  autobiography  of  Edmund  Yates,  now  in  press, 
has  a  chapter  entitled,  "  In  Holloway  Jail." 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  arranged  to  issue  Achdeacon 
Farrar's  sermon  on  Grant,  delivered  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

M.  Zola's  new  book ,  l'(Euvre,  is  described  by  the  author 
as  une  etude  de  psychologic  tres  fouillee  et  de  profonde  pas- 
sion. 

Selections  from  Steele,  by  Austin  Dobson,  is  soon  to  be 
published,  and  by  the  new  year  a  life  of  Steele  by  the 
same  hand. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  according  to  the  Atherurum,  is 
soon  to  revisit  this  country  to  obtain  materials  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Peter  Cooper. 

One  of  the  books  that  Roberts  Bros,  are  to  issue  for  the 
holidays  is  an  illustrated  edition  of  Tlie  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  to  write  the  introduc- 
tion. 

The  reading  population  of  San  Francisco  is  not  very 
large.  Ramona  has  sold  only  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
thousand  copies  in  the  city,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  story 
has  sold  better. 

If  anybody  cares  enough  now  about  the  Mahdi  to  want 
a  short  sketch  of  him,  it  may  be  found  in  No.  10  of  Har- 
per's Handy  Series,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Darmester, 
of  the  College  of  France. 

A  diary  kept  by  Goethe  from  1776  to  1832,  with  a  gap 
between  1782  and  1796,  has  been  discovered  at  Wiemar, 
among  the  possessions  of  the  poet's  late  grandson,  Walter 
von  Goethe.  Many  other  manuscripts  and  letters  were 
found  with  it. 

Canoe  and  Camp  Cookery,  published  by  the  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  is  charmingly  frank ;  for  instance  : 
"  You  may  find  grubs  in  fish,  along  the  backbone,  in  July 
and  August;  but  if  you  don't  get  them  out,  never  mind — 
they  are  good  to  eat." 

Roberts  Bros,  are  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  ,4  Century  of  Dishonor.  It  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  her  report  to  the  government  on  the 
condition  of  the  Mission  Indians.  This  report  contains 
the  facts  on  which  Ramona  is  founded. 

Vom  Fels  Zum  Meer  prints  translations  of  articles 
from  Harper's  Magazine,  with  copies  of  the  illustrations, 
all  without  credit.  Sometimes  it  takes  only  the  pictures, 
and  makes  them  illustrate  new  texts.  Once  or  twice  it 
has  credited  these  pilferings  to  an  "  English  magazine." 

Dr.  Loewe,  who  will  edit  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  for  the  publication  of  which  ample  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  baronet's  will,  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  great  Hebrew  as  secretary  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  always  accompanied  him  upon  his  travels.  Dr. 
Loewe  was  at  one  time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  London  Literary  World  says  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Dar- 
win is  making  progress  with  the  biography  of  his  father. 
It  is  stated  that  the  volume  will  contain  an  interesting 
account  of  Darwin's  method  of  research,  and  will  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  great  naturalist's  home  and  daily  1 
life.  Mr.  Murray  will  publish  the  book,  it  is  hoped,  be- 
fore the  year  is  out. 

Blacfauood's  Magazine,  reviewing  Tennyson's  Becket, 
finds  it  decidedly  the  best  of  his  dramas,  "  worthy  of  a 
prize — still  a  prize  less  magnificent  and  less  lasting  than 
those  never-fading  bays  which  the  hand  of  Melpomene 
twines  for  her  most  favored  votaries."  Fair  Rosamond,  it 


thinks,  is  allowed  to  usurp  too  great  a  place,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  main  tragedy,  the  murder  of  Becket. 

L.  D.  Ventura  has  written  a  little  story  in  French  de- 
scribing "  la  vie  Neivyorkaise."  It  is  the  adventures  of  a 
bootblack,  and  the  rendering  of  New  York  slang  into 
French  is  amusing. 

Lee  &  Shepard  are  to  publish  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  with  illustrations.  Several  sorts  of  ex- 
ception may  be  taken  to  such  work.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
needs  no  illustrating  to  make  it  beautiful,  and  should 
hardly  be  turned  into  an  article  of  bric-a-brac  for  parlor 
tables.  Again,  the  idea  of  a  series  of  sonnets  is  a  false 
one.  The  sonnet  is  meant  for  one  clear-cut  thonght,  and 
does  not  properly  lend  itself  to  use  in  a  series. 

The  "  Duchess,"  whose  reputation  wasachieved  by  the 
success  of  Phyllis,  has  given  to  a  suffering  public  two  more 
stories  during  the  last  month — O  Tender  Dolores  and 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.  The  stories  are  in  accord  with 
the  titles,  the  heroines  being  soft,  willowy  creatures  who 
can  moisten  a  man's  shirt-front  with  tears  in  less  than  a 
second.  In  fact,  Miss  Dolores  is  a  regular  "  spring  daisy 
— so  fair,  white,  delicate — with  a  heart  of  gold." 

Le  Rappel,  a  Paris  paper,  publishes  Victor  Hugo's  literary 
will,  which  appoints  his  three  friends,  Paul  Meurice, 
Auguste  Vacquerie  and  Ernest  Lefevre,  to  collect,  edit, 
and  publish  his  MSS.  in  three  classes — completed  works, 
unfinished  works,  and  fragments  of  all  sorts.  The  last 
are  to  be  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  named 
The  Ocean,  since  they  were  mostly  written  during  exile. 
His  letters  will  also  be  published  by  the  same  executors, 
if  they  see  fit. 

These  are  Ruskin's  reasons  for  refusing  to  advertise  or 
send  for  review  Fors  Clavigera: 

One.  liecause  books  ought  to  be  read,  as  we  take  medicine — 
by  advice.  A  good  physician  does  not  advertise  his  prescriptions, 
like  a  quack. 

Two.  The  trade  of  the  paid  reviewer  is  an  evil  one.  The  brief 
words  of  sacred  advice  telling  you  what  is  a  good  book  and  what 
a  bail  one,  ought  not  to  be  made  articles  of  commerce;  and  further- 
more, it  is  bad  to  give  an  ingenious  account  of  a  book  whereby 
idle  readers  are  enabled  to  omit  the  reading  of  the  book  itself. 

The  first  edition  (150,000  copies)  of  The  Personal  Me- 
moirs of  U.  S.  Grant,  which  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  are  to  publish,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  the  first  volume  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in 
December.  A  second  edition,  at  least  as  large  as  the 
first,  is  already  made  necessary.  The  work  will  be  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  will  be  translated  into  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  It  is  understood  that 
Mrs.  Grant  is  to  receive  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  profit 
of  the  book  in  America,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of  that 
from  abroad. 

In  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  the  September  Harper's  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  writes  in  his  usual  sensible  way  of 
the  decadence  of  the  spread-eagle  Fourth  of  July  oration. 
He  rejoices  that  the  patriotic  speaker  no  longer  deems  it 
necessary  to  tweak  the  tail  of  the  British  lion,  but  treats 
of  more  practical  subjects.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  be- 
fore Americans  can  congratulate  themselves  on  the  aver- 
age Fourth  of  July  poem.  One  delivered  last  Indepen- 
dence Day  began  by  asserting,  in  a  meter  untramnieled  by 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  prosody,  that  the  ship  of  state  had 
arrived  at  another  mile-stone  on  her  voyage. 

The  New  York  Critic  maintains  its  easy  lead  in  furnish- 
ing literary  news.  The  editor  of  many  a  literary  column 
like  this  owes  it  more  than  he  would  find  convenient  to 
acknowledge  in  detail.  The  Critic  for  August  15th  dis- 
cusses ably  "The  Two  Revised  Versions," emphasizing 
the  difference  between  the  work  of  the  British  and  the 
American  boards  of  revisers.  The  compact  requires  that 
the  joint  work  shall  stand  untouched  for  fourteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Critic  thinks,  the  American 
committee  should  reconvene,  harmonize  their  work  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  issue  a  version  that 
would  then  command  recognition  and  adoption. 

The  late  John  Blackwood  corresponded  with  George 
Eliot  some  time  before  he  knew  that  she  was  a  woman. 
He  called  her  "  Dear  George,"  he  says,  and  often  used 
expressions  which  a  man  commonly  uses  only  to  a  man. 
After  he  found  out  who  "  Dear  George  "  was,  he  was 
naturally  a  little  anxious  to  recall  some  of  the  expressions 
he  had  used.  Charles  Dickens,  however,  detected  what 
escaped  the  observation  of  most  people.  Writing  to  a 
correspondent  in  January,  1858,  he  said:  "  Will  you,  by 
such  roundabout  ways  and  methods  as  may  present  them- 
selves, convey  this  note  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,  whose  two  first  stories  I  can  never  say 
enough  of,  I  think  them  so  truly  admirable?  But  if  those 
two  volumes,  or  a  p"art  of  them,  were  not  written  by  a 
woman,  then  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  I  am  a  woman 
myself."  

An  American  woman,  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  in 
Philadelphia,  is  giving  a  course  of  popular  lectures  in 
London.  Evidence  of  the  real  value  of  the  lectures  is  fur- 
nished by  a  leading  physician,  who  says  that  if  this  Amer- 
ican woman  keeps  on  he  may  as  well  shut  up  shop.  The 
real  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  been  left  for  an  Ameri- 
can woman  to  try  this  experiment  in  England.  Individ- 
uality is  exercising  itself  in  a  myriad  ways.  Governors 
may  veto,  but  the  tide  sweeps  on,  and  barriers  will  be 
broken  or  borne  down.  "At  the  very  core  of  things  is 
one  matter,  one  law,  one  life." 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  lie  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  stale.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter_  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  Thr  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

Women  are  invading  all  the  high  places.  They  hold 
office,  make  public  speeches,  preach,  keep  books,  prac- 
tice law,  report  meetings,  write  reviews,  and  perform  a 
host  of  other  opprobrious  deeds.  Unquestionably  they 
have  learned  too  much,  and  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  must  take  a  large  share  of  the  blame. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  idea  of  sharing  with  women  the 
privileges  of  a  collegiate  education  was  everywhere  derided 
— by  the  men.  One  by  one  various  western  institutions 
of  learning  admitted  them  to  their  halls,  until  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  college  of  standing  in  the  country  which 
bars  its  doors  to  the  gentler  sex.  Harvard,  highest  and 
mightiest  of  all,  was  one  of  the  last  to  succumb,  and  then 
only  made  a  partial  concession  by  establishing  separate 
classes  known  as  the  Harvard  Annex,  lest  they  should 
cast  discredit  on  the  parent  school.  This  year  a  woman 
in  the  annex  has  borne  off  the  highest  honors  taken  in  the 
university,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  women  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  their  classes 
shall  still  remain  a  separate  organization,  or  become 
merged  in  the  great  university  itself. 

Michigan  University  was  the  most  obstinate  among 
western  colleges.  To  all  arguments  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  the  old  fogies  insisted  that  women  who  entered  a  col- 
lege course  and  worked  through  the  university  by  the 
side  of  men,  would  lose  their  delicacy  and  become  the 
langhingstocks  of  the  country.  In  1870  the  first  woman 
was  admitted  to  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  after  a  long  and  rigid  examination,  which  proved 
her  fully  qualified  to  enter  the  junior  class.  She  gradu- 
ated in  1872  with  the  highest  honors  of  her  class,  but  so 
great  was  the  prejudice  at  that  time  against  co-educa- 
tional education  that  she  received  no  social  recognition 
from  the  ladies  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
senior  party  given  the  spring  before  her  graduation,  not  a 
single  woman  spoke  to  her  besides  the  hostess  and  her 
daughter.  The  graduating  classes  from  various  depart- 
ments of  the  university  last  June  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  students,  including  a  large  propor- 
tion of  women.  In  a  number  of  cases  ladies  received  the 
class  honors;  one  woman  was  the  poet,  another  the  his- 
torian, another  the  prophet,  in  a  class  numbering  twice 
or  three  times  as  many  men  as  women.  There  was  but 
one  lady  graduate  among  the  "  Laws."  She  was  the 
poet  of  her  class;  and  when  she  received  her  diploma 
from  the  president  the  event  was  greeted  with  deafening 
applause  by  more  than  a  thousand  students  present,  then 
taken  up  and  echoed  and  reechoed  by  the  vast  audience, 
while  the  young  lady  lawyer  stood,  her  face  crimson  with 
blushes  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  No  such  applause  was 
given  in  approval  of  any  honor  conferred  during  the  day, 
except  when  the  title  of  LL.  D.  was  affixed  to  the  name 
of  Professor  Friere,  a  man  whose  urbane  and  kindly  man- 
ners, as  well  as  fine  scholarship  and  true  accomplish- 
ments, make  him  a  universal  favorite  among  the  students, 
and  indeed  with  all  who  know  him.  A  member  of  the 
graduating  class  assured  a  visitor  that  all  the  compliments 
paid  the  law  graduate  were  well  deserved,  and  she  added : 
"I  do  believe  the  students  of  her  class  would  have  car- 
ried her  to  and  from  her  recitations  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted. They  just  fell  down  and  worshiped  that  wom- 
an, and  were  proud  of  every  compliment  and  honor  paid 
her  as  if  it  had  been  paid  to  themselves.  And  she  was 
the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  exact  such  attentions, 
or  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them." 


A  writer  in  The  Housekeeper,  a  domestic  journal  pub- 
lished in  Minnesota,  describes  a  very  ingenious  and  inex- 
pensive book-case  of  her  own  invention.  The  foundation 
was  a  common  dry  goods  box,  43  inches  long  by  22  inches 
wide  and  1 1  inches  deep.  Cleats  were  nailed  to  the  sides, 
upon  which  the  shelves  rested,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  black  walnut  stain  composed  of  a  few  cents'  worth 
of  burnt  umber  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  and  finished  with 
a  coat  of  varnish.  A  double  curtain  of  turkey-red  calico, 
gathered  so  as  to  fall  in  full  folds,  hung  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  lower  edge  was  finished  with  a  fringe  of 
zephyr.  Around  the  top  of  the  case,  front  and  sides,  was 
tacked  a  strip  of  dark  brown  cloth  with  a  brown  fringe, 
which  was  gathered  up  at  intervals  to  form  little  festoons, 
one  gathering  being  in  the  center  of  the  front,  at  the 
parting  of  the  curtains,  and  here  were  fastened  a  heavy 
cord  and  tassels  of  brown  zephyr.  A  narrow  cornice- 
piece  of  red  felt,  cut  in  deep  scallops  and  worked  with 
brown  and  lemon-color  zephyr  in  chain  and  feather 
stitches,  surmounted  the  top,  and  the  curtains  were  grace- 
fully looped  back  with  heavy  brown  cord  and  tassels, 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom,  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  easily  loosened  to  fall  and  protect  the  books  from 
dust  when  sweeping.  It  may  be  added  that  the  case  was 
designed  for  a  "red  room."  A  pine  box  some  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  a  little  larger  each  way  than  the  case 
itself,  was  covered  with  turkey-red  and  used  to  elevate 
the  case  above  the  floor. 


This  reminds  the  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  of  a  very 
simple  but  elegant  book -case  contrived  by  a  Los  Angeles 
lady,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  a  very  charming  woman, 
but  has  written  the  most  finished  and  artistic  prose 
sketches  ever  produced  by  one  of  her  sex  in  California. 
The  case  was  much  larger  than  the  one  described,  and 
was  roughly  made  by  a  carpenter,  from  redwood  boards 
joined  together  in  plain  right  lines.  It  is  well  to  observe 
that  the  chea[)est  lumber  in  our  state  is  a  beautiful  wood 
of  a  rich  tint  which  age  only  serves  to  deepen,  and  that  it 
is  highly  valued  for  decorative  purposes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  wood  was  finished  with  oil,  and  a  few 
pictures  and  ornaments  carefully  arranged  on  top  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  homely  square  lines.  She  bought  a 
tanned  sheepskin — there  had  been  a  drought  that  year,  and 
so  many  animals  perished  of  starvation  that  a  nice  skin 
cost  only  twenty-five  cents.  Cutting  this  into  strips  of 
an  even  width  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  she  pinked  each 
edge  and  had  a  stamp  made  for  a  mere  song,  which  per- 
forated them  with  a  pretty  pattern;  she  then  secured  them 
to  the  edge  of  each  shelf  with  brass  tacks,  so  as  to  form 
an  effectual  protection  for  the  books  below,  and  yet  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  handling  them  easily.  The 
lower  shelves  were  designed  for  the  reception  of  maga- 
zines and  papers,  articles  which  can  never  be  tidily  kept 
and  yield  a  tithe  of  the  comfort  they  should;  and  so  she 
hung  across  the  lower  portion  olive  curtains  some  two  feet 
long,  each  of  which  was  embroidered  with  a  cluster  of 
wild  flowers.  And  when  it  was  finished  it  was  so  tasteful, 
so  useful  and  unique  in  style,  that  any  person  of  judgment 
would  readily  have  exchanged  for  it  the  most  elegant  carved 
and  polished  glass-front  book-case  that  ever  was  manu- 
factured. 

A  gentleman  who  is  an  earnest  believer  in  outdoor 
sports  for  women  said,  the  other  day :  "  I  have  found  that 
after  a  game  of  lawn-tennis  my  girls  appear  to  be  almost 
exhausted;  they  perspire  profusely,  and  are  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  draft.  Their  sleep  is  disturbed  because  of 
their  excessive  weariness,  and  they  have  several  times 
been  lamed  and  used  up.  I  have  finally  forbidden  them 
to  play  lawn-tennis.  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  women- 
folk laid  up  with  sprained  ankles  and  twisted  wrists, 
strained  tendons,  and  colds  in  the  head.  If  they  want  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  some  out-of-door  game,  let  them 
try  croquet."  A  dealer  in  tennis  said:  "  Lawn-tennis  is 
the  game  of  the  future.  We  have  sold  more  tennis  balls 
thus  far  this  year  than  we  did  during  the  whole  of  1884. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned  as  regards  women  as  players.  It  is  certain 
that  they  don't  play  well.  They  haven't  got  the  requisite 
amount  of  muscle,  and  they  won't  spare  enough  time  to 
acquire  it.  Women  dress  themselves  in  a  way  that  would 
make  a  cripple  of  the  best  tennis-player  in  Christendom  ; 
They  allow  no  freedom  for  their  bodies.  Until  they  do 
without  corsets  and  skirts,  they  must  not  expect  to  play 
tennis  well.  The  only  good  tennis-players  are  men,  and 
it  is  rare  that  you  can  find  an  expert  at  the  game  who  will 
consent  to  play  with  a  woman.  It  spoils  his  style,  it 
makes  him  lazy,  and  when  he  loses  style  and  becomes 
lazy,  he  had  better  throw  away  his  racquet." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  this  year  is  that  of  Newman  &  Levinson,  a  full  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


ART  NOTES. 


The   Mechanics'  JTaii-. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


The  Pavilion  swarmed  with  children.  Two  little 
urchins  stood  in  front  of  a  picture  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

"  Looky  'ere,  Nat ! "  said  one  to  the  other.  "  See  'ere ; 
what's  this? " 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  says  Nat,  spitting  between 
his  teeth,  and  trying  to  look  critical.  "  That  there's  the 
'  Pizin  Bucket.' " 

"Oh,  go  long!" 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  know.  My  mother  said  so.  That 
there  thing's  a  snake,  an'  it's  goin'  to  bite  the  baby. 
Gimme  some  chewin'  gum  now,  an'  come  along." 

Just  then  a  well-known  artist  passed  with  a  friend. 

"  Holy  Moses!  look  at  this,"  said  the  friend. 

"I  would  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can  not  look  at  it 
calmly,"  replied  the  artist.  "  It  is  called  '  The  Poisoned 
Bouquet.'  Bad  as  it  is,  do  not  hold  the  artist  responsible, 
for  it  is  only  a  feeble  copy  of  another  picture  almost 
equally  bad." 

"That's  nothing.  I  heard  some  one  telling  some  one 
else  that  Irving  Scott  had  recommended  that  awful  por- 
trait of  two  children  in  white,  in  the  main  gallery." 

"  Oh,  yes.  By  Hill — Andrew  Hill,  the  man  who  once 
tried  in  Sacramento  to  make  an  innocent  newspaper  man 
think  he  was  Tom  Hill.  Now  do  you  know  that  if  Scott 
really  recommended  that  picture  I  don't  believe  he  had 
ever  seen  it,  for  Scott  is  really  a  man  of  taste." 

"  Yes,  that's  so.  Besides,  if  he  wanted  to  recommend 
anything,  I  think  he  owes  it  to  the  '  Poisoned  Bouquet.' 
You  see  the  bouquet  is  cast-iron,  undoubtedly  represent- 
ing a  section  of  an  ornamental  cemetery  fence.  Mr.  Scott, 
being  in  the  cast-iron  business,  might  justly  look  upon  it 
as  an  advertisement." 

It  isjwonderful  in  studying  nature,  particularly  human 


nature,  to  observe  how  immovable  are  her  laws.  With  each 
individual  the  phases  of  development  occur  with  bea 
ful  regularity  and  in  unvarying  succession.  Every 
chanics'  Fair  holds  its  regular  instances  of  these  varu 
phases.  At  a  given  period  a  really  ho|>cless  amateur 
always  paints  a  picture  of  a  big  dog  and  a  little  dog,  called 
"  Dignity  and  Impudence."  He  or  she  copies  it  from  a 
chromo  or  wood-cut,  and  puts  it  in  the  fair.  Landseer's 
"  Charger,"  variously  tortured  and  deformed,  is  next  in 
succession.  After  that,  emboldened  by  success,  the  ama- 
teur always  paints  three  horses'  heads,  usually  making 
them  white  horses  because  white  is  considered  more  showy. 
These  are  copied  from  some  of  the  many  patent  reproduc- 
tions ot  this  well-worn  subject,  and  are  labeled  generally 
something  like  "  Pharaoh's  Horses,"  or  "  Horses  of  the 
Red  Sea."  There  are  from  two  to  six  of  these  in  every 
industrial  exhibition;  of  "Dignity  and  Impudence" 
there  are  generally  seven;  of  dogs' heads  of  breed  un- 
recognizable, copied  from  poor  wood-cuts,  and  colored 
according  to  fancy  and  the  laws  of  worsted  work,  there  are 
never  less  than  twenty-seven.  After  this  the  would-be 
artist  always  copies  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  Norton  Bush. 
While  Mr.  Bush  is  much  respected  as  an  artist  and  a  gentle- 
man, his  pictures  in  the  third  dilution  are  calculated  to  give 
one  the  tooth-ache,  or  at  the  very  least  malaria.  From 
the  purple  and  yellow  jungle  to  adamantine  still-life  copied 
from  chromos  is  but  a  step.  We  turn  from  the  gray  granite 
musk-melon  to — studies  from  nature,  at  last?  Never. 
Nature  is  not  consulted  by  the  amateur  of  whom  we  now 
speak.  After  the  still-life  comes  the  dream  of  fancy  and 
of  dear  delight.  Ambitious  imagination  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  experience,  which  are  the  Cliff  House  on 
one  hand  and  Oakland  on  the  other,  gives  us  an  "  Idyl  of 
the  Mediterranean,"  or  a  "Street  in  Tivoli,  Italy,"  or 
scenes  in  Siam,  Siberia  or  Constantinople.  Others,  in- 
clining to  the  domestic  combined  with  the  poetic,  pro- 
duce compositions  labeled  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"Grandpa's  a  Soldier,"  "What  is  Home  Without  a 
Mother?"  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "The  Country 
Home."  So,  between  visions  of  tropical  splendor  and 
oriental  sutnptuousness,  combined  with  a  due  proportion 
of  the  pastoral  and  the  domestic,  the  amateur  imagina- 
tion, let  us  hope,  exhausts  itself.  In  looking  at  these 
things  one  first  regrets  the  waste  of  motive  power — power 
that  might  have  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity in  sweeping,  cooking  or  profitable  labor  in  a 
grocery  store.  It  is  time  that  in  all  communities  great 
achievements  in  art  must  arise  from  humble  beginnings. 
They  are  pretentious.  They  are  not' studies,  but  mockeries 
of  nature.  They  make  our  collections  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers  and  in  our  own  eyes. 

The  collection  in  the  main  room  this  year  is  a  notably 
good  one.  The  poor  pictures  seem  to  have  grown  poorer 
as  fast  as  the  good  ones  have  grown  better.  We  owe  it 
to  such  men  as  Tom  Hill,  Rouillier,  M.  de  L'Aubiniere, 
and  many  others,  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  that  which  is  beneath  contempt.  Our  news- 
papers have  always  been  so  kind  that  perhaps  these  mis- 
guided amateurs  do  not  realize  the  depth  of  their  offend- 
ing. Since  there  is  no  rejection  committee  to  restrain 
them,  it  would  be  charity  to  them  and  to  the  community 
to  turn  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways  in  any  manner 
possible.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  person  who  has 
had  only  seven  lessons  advertise  the  fact?  Is  insufficiency 
of  training  any  excuse  for  exhibiting  incompetent  work  in 
nublic?  Suppose  Mr.  Hayman  should  bring  out  a  singer 
at  the  Baldwin,  and  should  say  to  the  public  :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  gentleman  is  about  to  sing.  He  does 
not  know  his  notes,  and  can  not  turn  a  tune.  He  has 
had  only  seven  lessons.  I  therefore  present  him  for  your 
consideration ! " 

There  are  more  absurd  infringements  tolerated  in  art 
than  in  any  other  profession  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  this  article,  having  gone  thus  far,  may  as  well 
be  devoted  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  art  department, 
leaving  its  many  admirable  features  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  main  room  is  the  ghastly 
failure  made  by  the  majority  of  young  men  who  have  re- 
cently started  out  well,  or  who  have  had  European  ad- 
vantages. It  is  conspicuously  true  in  art  that  "a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

For  instance,  there  are  Noerr  and  Roethe,  talented 
young  fellows  who  have  studied  in  Munich.  They  at- 
tempt pretentious  subjects  (nothing  less  will  suit  their 
dignity),  and  their  work  is  consequently  so  violently  bad 
that  it  would  disgrace  the  humblest  scholar  in  the  School 
of  Design.  These  young  men  have  no  need  to  fail ;  they 
have  capacity.  The  trouble  is  that  Europe  has  disagreed 
with  them.  They  have  lost  the  artist's  most  precious 
possession,  humility,  and  have  acquired  that  disease  some- 
times referred  to  as  elephantiasis  of  the  caput.  Stanton 
and  Latimer,  too  early  emancipated  from  the  Art  School, 
trying  to  run  before  they  can  walk,  are  other  examples  of 
the  same.  Rodriguez  and  Peters,  two  clever  boys,  who 
ought  to  be  spending  these  golden  years  of  youth  in  hard 
study  at  the  Art  School,  also  demand  mention. 

We  have  every  facility  for  establishing  an  excellent 
school  of  artists  right  here  in  San  Francisco.  We  have 
youth,  enthusiasm,  talents,  opportunities,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent School  of  Design.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  also 
some  school  where  our  clever,  foolish  young  people  could 
be  taught  prudence  and  wisdom. 
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GRANDISON'S  QUANDARY. 


BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


fCopyrichted,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McCliire.    All  rights  reserved.) 

Grandison  Pratt  was  a  colored  man  of  about  thirty, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  lived  in  a 
neat  log  cabin  in  one  of  the  southern  states.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  independent  turn  of  mind,  and  he  much 
desired  to  own  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  small 
garden  patch  around  it.  This  valuable  piece  of  property 
belonged  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  as  it  was  an  outlying  corner 
of  his  large  farm,  he  had  no  objection  to  sell  it  to  Grandi- 
son,  provided  the  latter  could  pay  for  it;  but  of  this  he 
had  great  doubts.  The  man  was  industrious  enough,  but 
he  often  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  about 
paying  the  very  small  rental  charged  for  his  place,  and 
Mr.  Morris,  consequently,  had  well-grounded  doubts 
about  his  ability  to  purchase  it. 

"  But,  sah,"  said  Grandison  one  day  when  these  objec- 
tions had  been  placed  before  him,  "  I's  been  turnin'  dis 
thing  ober  in  my  min'  ober  an'  ober.  I  know  jes'  how 
much  I  kin  make  an'  how  much  I's  got  to  spend,  an' how 
I  kin  save  ter  buy  de  house ;  an'  if  I  agree  to  pay  you  so 
much  money  on  such  a  day,  an'  so  much  on  such  anudder 
day,  I's  gwine  ter  do  it.  You  kin  jes'  put  dat  down,  sah, 
for  sartin  shuh." 

"Well,  Grandison,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "I'll  give  you  a 
trial.  If  at  the  end  of  six  months,  vou  can  pay  me  the 
first  installment  I'll  have  the  necessary  papers  made  out, 
and  you  can  go  and  buy  the  place;  but  if  you  are  not  up 
to  time  on  the  first  payment,  I  want  to  hear  no  more  about 
the  purchase." 

"All  right,  Mahs'r  Morris,"  said  Grandison.  "  If  I  gibs 
vou  my  word  ter  pay  de  money  on  de  fus'  day  ob  October, 
I's  gwine  to  do  it.    Dat's  sartin  shuh." 

Months  passed  on,  and,  although  Grandison  worked  as 
steadily  as  usual,  he  found  toward  the  end  of  September, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  make  up  the  sum  necessary  for  the  first  payment. 
Other  methods  out  of  the  ordinary  course  came  into  his 
mind,  but  he  had  doubts  about  availing  himself  of  them. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  make  up  the  amount  due, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it  on  the  day 
appointed  he  might  bid  farewell  to  his  hope  ot  becoming 
a  freeholder.  In  his  perplexity  he  resolved  to  consult 
Brother  'Bijah,  the  minister  of  the  little  church  in  the 
pine  woods,  to  which  Grandison  belonged. 

"Now,  look  a-heah,  Brudder  'Bijah,"  said  he,  "wot's 
I  gwine  to  do  'bout  dis  bizness  ?  I  done  promised  ter  pay 
dis  money  on  de  fus'  day  ob  de  comin'  month,  an'  dar's 
six  dollars  ob  it  dat  I  ain't  got  yit." 
"An*  ain't  dar  any  way  ter  git  it?"  asked  'Bijah. 
"Yaas,  dar's  one  way,"  said  Grandison.  "I's  been 
turnin'  dis  matter  ober  an'  ober  in  my  min',  an'  dar's  only 
one  way.  I  mought  sell  apples.  Apples  is  mighty  skarse 
dis  fall,  an'  I  kin  git  two  dollars  a  bar'l  for  'em  in  town. 
Now,  if  I  was  ter  sell  three  bar'ls  o'  apples  I'd  hab  dat 
dar  six  dollars  sartin  shuh.  Don'  you  see  dat,  Brudder 
'Bijah?" 

"  Dat's  all  clar  'nuf,"  said  the  minister,  "  but  whar  you 
gwine  ter  get  three  bar'ls  o'  apples?  You  don'  mean  ter 
tell  me  dat  you's  got  'nuf  apple-trees  in  your  little  gyardin 
fur  ter  shake  down  three  bar'ls  o'  apples?" 

"Now  look  a-heah,  Brudder  'Bijah,"  said  Grandison, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  righteous  indignation,  "  dat's  too 
much  to  'spec'  ob  a  man  who's  got  ter  work  all  day  to 
s'port  his  wife  an'  chillun.  I  digs,  an'  I  plows,  an'  I 
plants,  an'  I  hoes,  an'  if  anybody  gibes  me  any  gwahner 
I  dusts  dat  on  de  groun'.  But  all  dem  things  ain't  'nuf 
ter  make  apple-trees  grow  in  my  gyardin  like  as  dey  was 
cohnfiel'  peas." 

"  Dat's  so,"  said  'Bijah,  reflectively.  "  Dat's  too  much 
to  'spec'  ob  any  man.  But  how's  you  gwine  ter  sell  de 
apples  if  you  ain't  got  'em?" 

"  I's  got  ter  git  'em,"  said  Grandison.  "  Dar's  apples 
'nuff  growin'  roun',  an'  not  so  fur  away  dat  I  can't  tote 
'em  ter  my  house  in  a  bahsket.  It's  pow'ful  hard  on  a 
man  wot's  worked  all  day  ter  have  ter  tote  apples  ahfter 
night,  but  dar  ain'  no  other  way  ob  gittin'  dat  dar  money." 

"  I  spec'  de  orchard  whar  you's  thinkin'  o'  gwine  is 
Mahs'r  Morris's,"  said  the  minister. 

"  You  don'  s'pose  I's  gwine  ter  any  ob  dose  low  down 
orchards  on  de  udder  side  de  crick,  does  ye?  Mahs'r 
Morris  has  got  de  bes'  apples  in  dis  county.  Dat's  de 
kin'  wot  fetch  two  dollahs  a  bar'l." 

"Brudder  Gran'son,"  said  'Bijah,  solemnly,  "is  you 
min'  runnin'  on  takin'  Mahs'r  Morris's  apples  inter  town 
an'  sellin'  em?  " 

"Well,  he  gits  de  money,  don't  he?"  answered  the 
other,  "an'  ef  I  don'  sell  his  apples  'taint  no  use  sellin' 
none.  Dem  udder  little  nubbins  roun'  heah  won't  fetch 
no  two  dollahs  a  bar'l." 

"  Dem  ain't  justifyin' deeds  wot's  runnin'  in  your  min'," 
said  'Bijah.    "  Dey  ain't  justifyin'." 

"  Ob  course,"  said  Grandison,  "  dey  wouldn't  be  justi- 
fyin' if  I  had  de  six  dollahs.  But  I  ain't  got  'em,  and  I's 
promised  to  pay  'em.  Now  is  I  ter  stick  ter  de  truf,  or 
isn't  I?" 

"Truf  is  mighty,"  said  the  preacher,  "an'  ought  not 
be  hendered  from  prevailin'." 
"Dat's  so,  dat's  so!"  exclaimed  Grandison.  **You 


can't  go  agin  de  Scripters.  Truf  is  mighty,  an'  'tain't  fur 
pore  human  critters  like  us  ter  try  ter  upsot  her.  Wot 
we've  got  ter  do  is  ter  stick  to  her  through  thick  an'  thin." 

"Oh  course,  dat's  wot  we  oughter  do,"  said  'Bijah, 
"  but  I  can't  see  my  way  clar  to  you  sellin'  dem  apples." 

"  But  dar  ain't  nutfin  else  ter  do ! "  exclaimed  Grandi- 
son, "  an'  ef  I  don't  do  dat,  away  goes  de  truf,  clar  out  o' 
sight.  An'  wot  sort  o'  'ligion  you  call  dat,  Brudder  'Bi- 
jah?" 

"'Tain't  no  kind  at  all,"  said  'Bijah,  "  fur  we's  boun' 
ter  <;tick  to  de  truf,  which  is  de  bottom  corner-stone  ob 
piousness.  But  dem  apples  don't  seem  ter  git  demselves 
straightened  out  in  my  min',  Brudder  Gran'son." 

"It  'pears  ter  me,  Brudder  'Bijah,  dat  you  doan' look 
at  dem  apples  in  de  right  light.  If  I  was  gwine  ter  sell 
'em  to  git  money  ter  buy  a  lot  'o  spotted  calliker  ter  make 
frocks  fur  de  chillun,  or  eben  ter  buy  two  pa'rs  o'  shoes  fur 
me  an'  Judy  ter  go  to  church  in,  dat  would  be  a  sin  sartin 
shuh.  But  you  done  furgit  dat  I's  gwine  ter  take  de  money 
straight  off  ter  Mahs'r  Morris.  If  apples  is  riz  an'  I  gits 
$2  25  a  bar'l,  ob  course  I  keeps  de  extry  quarter,  which 
don'  pay  anyhow  fur  de  trouble  ob  pickin'  an'  hanlin' 
'em.  But  de  $6  I  gibs,  cash  down,  ter  Mahs'r  Morris. 
Don' you  call  dat  puffectly  fa'ran'squar,  Brudder  'Bijah? " 

'Bijah  shook  his  head.  "  Dis  is  a  mighty  dubersome 
question,  Brudder  Gran'son,  a  mighty  dubersome  ques- 
tion." 

Grandison  stood  with  a  disappointed  expression  on  his 
countenance.  He  greatly  desired  to  gain  from  his  minister 
sanction  for  the  financial  operation  he  had  proposed.  But 
this  the  solemn  'Bijah  did  not  appear  prepared  to  give. 
As  the  two  men  stood  together  by  the  roadside  they  saw, 
riding  toward  them,  Mr.  Morris  himself. 

"  Now  den, "exclaimed  Grandison, "  heah  comes  Mahs'r 
Morris,  and  I's  gwine  ter  put  dis  question  to  hisse'f.  He 
oughter  know  how  ter  'cide  'bout  it  if  anybody  does." 

"  You  ain't  gwine  ter  tell  him  'bout  dem  apples,  is  ye? " 
asked  'Bijah,  quickly. 

"  No,  sah,"  replied  the  other.  "I's  gwine  to  put  the 
case  on  a  dif'rent  show-pint.  But  'twill  be  the  same  thing 
as  de  udder," 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  genial-natured  man,  who  took  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  his  negro  neighbors,  and  was  fond  of 
listening  to  their  peculiar  humor.  Therefore,  when  he 
saw  that  Grandison  wished  to  speak  to  him  he  readily 
pulled  up  his  horse. 

"Mahs'r  Morris,"  said  Grandison,  removing  his  hat, 
"  Brudder 'Bijah  an' me  has  been  argyin'on  de.subjick 
ob  truf.  An'  jes'  as  you  was  comin'  up  I  was  gwine  ter 
tell  him  a  par'ble  'bout  sticken  ter  truf.  An'  if  you's  got 
time,  Mahs'r  Morris,  I'd  be  pow'ful  glad  ter  tell  you  de 
par'ble,  an'  let  you  'cide  'tween  us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  settling  himself  easily  in 
his  saddle,  "go  on  with  your  parable." 

"  Dis  yere  par'ble,"  said  Grandison, "  has  got  a  justifyin' 
meanin'  in  it,  an'  it's  'bout  a  b'ar  an'  a  'possum.  De 
'possum,  he  was  a-gwine  out  early  in  de  mawnin'  ter  git  a 

little  cohn  fur  his  breakfus'  " 

"Very  wrong  in  the  opossum,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "  for  I 
am  sure  he  hadn't  planted  any  corn." 

"  Well,  den,  sah,"  said  Grandison,  "  p'raps 'twas  akerns; 
but,  anyway,  afore  he  was  out  ob  de  woods  he  see  a  big 
ole  b'ar  a-comin'  straight  'long  to  him.  De  'possum  he 
ain't  got  no  time  ter  climb  a  tree  an'  git  out  on  de  leetlest 
end  ob  a  long  limb,  an'  so  he  lay  hese'f  flat  down  on  de 
groun'  an'  make  b'lieve  he's  dead.  When  de  ole  b'ar 
came  up  he  sot  down  an'  looked  at  de  'possum.  Fus'  he 
turn  his  head  on  one  side  an'  den  he  turn  his  head  on  de 
udder,  but  he  look  at  de  'possum  all  de  time.  D'reckly 
he  gits  done  lookin'  an'  he  says : 

" '  Look  a-heah,  'possum,  is  you  dead  or  is  you  libin'? 
If  you's  dead  I  won't  eat  you,  fur  I  neber  eats  dead 
critters,  but  if  you's  libin'  den  I  eats  you  for  my  breakfus', 
fur  I  is  bilin'  hungry,  not  havin'  had  nuffin'  sence  sun-up 
but  a  little  smack  dat  I  took  afore  gwine  out  inter  de  damp 
air  ob  de  mawnin'.  Now,  den,  'possum,  speak  out  an'  tell 
me  is  you  'libe  or  is  you  dead? ' 

"  Dat  ar  question  frew  de  'possum  inter  a  pow'ful 
sweat.  If  he  tole  de  truf  an'  said  he  was  alibe  he  knowed 
well  'nuf  dat  de  bar  would  gobble  him  up  quicker'n  if 
he'd  been  a  hot  ash  cake  an'  a  bowl  o'  buttermilk ;  but 
if  he  said  he  was  dead  so's  de  bar  wouldn't  eat  him,  de 
bar,  like  'nuf,  would  know  he  lied,  an'  would  eat  him  all 
de  same.  So  he  turn  de  matter  ober  an' ober  in  his  min', 
an'  he  wrastled  wid  his  'victions,  but  he  couldn't  come  ter 
no  'elusion.  '  Now,  don't  you  tink,'  said  de  bar,  '  dat  I's 
got  time  to  sit  here  de  whole  mawnin'  waitin'  fer  you  ter 
make  up  your  min'  whedder  you's  dead  or  not.  If  you 
don't  'cide  putty  quick  I'll  put  a  big  rock  a-top  ob  you, 
an'  stop  fer  you  answer  when  I  come  back  in  de  ebenin'.' 
Now  dis  gib  de  'possum  a  pow'ful  skeer,  an'  'twas  cl'ar  to 
his  min'  dat  be  mus'  'cide  de  question  straight  off.  If  hg 
tole  de  truf,  and  said  he  was  alibe,  he'd  be  eat  up  shuh; 
but  if  he  said  he  was  dead,  de  bar  mought  b'lieve  him. 
'Twarn't  very  likely  dat  he  would,  but  dar  was  dat  one 
leetle  chance,  an'  he  done  took  it.  '  I  is  dead,'  says  he. 
'  You's  a  long  time  makin'  up  your  min'  'bout  it,'  says  de 
bar.  '  How  long  you  been  dead  ? '  '  Sence  day  'fore 
yestidday,'  says  the  'possum.  'All  right ! '  says  de  bar, 
'  when  dey've  on'y  been  dead  two  or  free  days,  an'  kin 
talk,  I  eats  'em  all  de  same.'   An'  he  eat  him  up." 

"And  now,  Grandison,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "  where  is 
the  moral  of  that  parable  ? " 


"  De  moral  is  dis,"  said  Grandison ;  "  stick  ter  de  truf. 
If  de  'possum  had  tole  de  truf,  an'  said  he  was  alibe,  de 
bar  couldn't  eat  him  no  more'n  he  eat  him ;  no  bar  could 
do  dat.  An'  I  axes  you,  Mahs'r  Morris,  don't  dat  par'ble 
show  dat  eb'rybody  oughter  stick  ter  de  truf,  no  matter 
what  happens." 

"  Well,  1  don't  think  your  moral  is  very  clear,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  "  for  it  would  have  been  about  as  bad  for  the 
'possum  one  way  as  the  other.  But  after  all,  I  suppose  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  little  beast  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  die  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"Dat's  so!"  cried  Brother  'Bijah,  speaking  in  his 
ministerial  capacity ;  "  de  great  thing  in  dis  worl'  is  ter  die 
wid  a  clear  conscience." 

"  But  you  can't  do  dat,"  said  Grandison,  "  if  you  let 
dis  thing  an'  dat  thing  come  in  ter  hinder  ye.  Now  dat's 
jes'  wot  we's  been  disputin'  'bout,  Mahs'r  Morris.  I 
'clared  dat  we  oughter  stick  ter  de  truf  without  lookin'  to 
de  right  or  de  lef ;  but  Brudder  'Bijah,  his  min'  wasn't 
quite  made  up  on  de  subjick.  Now,  wot  you  say,  Mahs'r 
Morris  ?  " 

"  I  say  stick  to  the  truth,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
gathering  up  his  reins.  "And,  by  the  way,  Grandison, 
do  you  expect  to  make  that  payment  on  your  place  which 
is  due  next  week?" 

"  Yaas,  sah,  sartin,  shuh,"  said  Grandison.  "I  done 
tole  you  I'd  do  it,  Mahs'r  Morris,  an'  I  'tends  ter  stick  ter 
de  truf." 

"  Now  den,"  said  Grandison,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
when  Mr.  Morris  had  ridden  away,  "  you  see  I's  right  in 
my  'elusions,  and  Mahs'r  Morris  'grees  with  me." 

"  Dunno,"  said  Brother  'Bijah,  shaking  his  head ;  "  dis 
is  a  mighty  dubersome  question.  You  kep'  dem  apples 
clar  out  o'  sight,  Brudder  Gran'son ;  clar  out  o'  sight. ' 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this,  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  Grandison  was  slowly  driving  into  town  with  a 
horse  and  a  wagon  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bor. In  the  wagon  were  three  barrels  of  fine  apples. 
Suddenly,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  meet  Mr.  Morris  riding  homeward. 

"  What  have  you  in  those  barrels,  Grandison? "  inquired 
his  landlord. 

"  Dey's  apples,  sah,"  was  the  reply,  "  dat  I'  got  de  job 
ob  haulin'  ter  town,  sah." 

Mr.  Morris  rode  up  to  the  wagon  and  removed  the 
piece  of  old  canvas  that  was  thrown  over  the  tops  of  the 
barrels.  There  was  no  need  of  asking  any  questions. 
No  one  but  himself,  for  many  miles  around,  had  bell- 
flowers  and  jeannettes  like  these. 

"How  much  do  you  lack,  Grandison,"  he  said,  "of 
making  up  the  money  you  owe  me  to-morrow? " 
"Six  dollahs,  sah,"  said  Grandison. 
"  Six  dollars — three  barrels — very  good,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. "I  see  you  are  determined  to  stick  to  the  truth, 
Grandison,  and  keep  your  engagement.  But  I  will  trou- 
ble you  to  turn  that  wagon  around  and  haul  those  apples 
home.  And,  if  you  still  want  to  buy  the  place,  you  can 
come  on  Monday  morning  and  work  out  the  balance  you 
have  to  make  up  on  the  "first  installment;  and  after  this 
you  can  make  all  your  payments  in  work.  A  day's  labor 
is  fair  and  plain,  but  I  can't  expect  to  see  through  your 
ways  of  getting  money." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Grandison  was  plowing 
in  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  fields,  when  Brother  'Bijah  came 
along  and  sat  upon  the  fence. 

"  Gran'son,"  said  he,  when  the  plowman  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  furrow  and  was  preparing  to  turn,  "jes' 
you  let  your  hoss  res'  a  minnit  till  I  tells  you  a  par'ble." 

"Wot  par'ble?"  said  Grandison,  in  a  tone  of  uncon- 
cern, but  stopping  his  horse,  all  the  same. 

"  Why  dis  one? "  said  'Bijah.  "  Dar  was  an  ole  mule, 
an'  he  b'longed  to  a  cullud  man  named  Harris,  who  used 
to  carry  de  mail  from  de  Coht  House  ter  Cary's  cross- 
roads. De  ole  mule  was  a  pow'ful  triflin'  critter,  an'  he 
got  lazier  an'  lazier,  an'  'fore  long  he  got  so  dreffle  slow 
dat  it  tuk  him  more'n  one  day  ter  go  from  de  Coht 
House  ter  de  cross-roads,  an'  he  alius  come  in  de  day 
ahfter  mail-day,  when  de  people  was  done  gone  home. 
So  de  cullud  man  Harris,  he  says : 

"  '  You  is  too  ole  fur  ter  carry  de  mail,  you  triflin'  mule, 
an'  I  hain't  got  no  udder  use  fur  you.' 

"  So  he  put  him  in  a  gully-fiel',  whar  dar  was  nuffin  but 
bar'  ground  an'  hog-weed.  Now,  dar  was  nuffin  in  dis 
worl'  dat  triflin'  mule  hated  so  much  as  hog-weed,  an'  he 
says  to  hese'f,  '  I's  boun'  ter  have  somefin'  better'n  dis  fur 
a  libin'.  1  reckin  I'll  go  skeer  dat  ole  Harris,  an'  make 
him  gib  me  a  feed  o'meal.'  So  he  jump  ober  de  fence — 
fur  he  was  spry  'nuf  when  he  had  a  mine  ter — an'  he  steals 
an  ole  bar  skin  dat  he'd  seen  hangin'  up  in  de  stoh  po'ch, 
an  he  pretty  nigh  kivered  himse'f  all  up  wid  it.  Den  he 
go  down  to  de  pos'offis,  whar  de  mail  had  jes'  come  in. 
When  dis  triflin'  ole  mule  seed  de  cullud  man  Harris  sit- 
tin'  on  de  bottom  ob  de  po'ch,  he  begin  to  kick  up  his 
heels  an'  make  all  de  noise  he  could  wid  he  mouf. 
'Wot's  dat?'  cried  de  cullud  man  Harris.  'I's  a  big 
grizzly  b'ar,'  said  de  mule ;  '  'scaped  from  a  'nagerie  when 
'twas  fordin'  Scott's  crick.'  'When  did  you  get  out?' 
said  de  cullud  man  Harris.  '  I  bus  from  de  cage  at 
half-pas'  free  o'clock  dis  ebenin'.'  'An'  is  you  reelly  a 
grizzly  b'ar? '  '  Dat's  de  truf,'  said  de  triflin'  mule, '  an' 
I's  pow'ful  hungry,  an'  if  you  don't  git  me  a  feed  o'  meal 
I'll  swaller  you  down  whole.'  An'  he  began  to  roar  as 
like  a  grizzly  b'ar  as  he  knew  how.  '  Dat  all  de  truf  you 
tellin'me?'  de  cullud  man  Harris  ask.  'Dat's  all  true 
as  I's  libin','  says  de  triflin'  mule.  'AH  right  den,'  says 
de  cullud  man,  Harris;  '  if  you  kin  come  from  de  ford  on 
Scott's  crick  in  an  hour  an'  a  half,  you  kin  carry  de  mail 
jes'  as  well  as  any  udder  mule,  an'  I's  gwine  ter  buy  a  big 
cart  whip,  an  make  you  do  it.  So  take  off  dat  b'ar  skin, 
an'  come  'long  wid  me.'  So  you  see,  Brudder  Gran'son," 
continued  'Bijah,  "  dar's  diferent  kinds  ob  truf,  an'  you's 
got  ter  be  mighty  'tickler  wot  kind  you  sticks  ter." 

"Git  up!"  said  Grandison  to  his  drowsy  horse,  as  he 
started  him  on  another  furrow. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


Here  is  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  culled  from  the 
columns  of  the  dngleside:  "The  simple  domestic  duty 
became  an  artistic  art."  Shades  of  the  rhetoricians !  if  this 
is  not  pleonasm  with  a  vengeance !  Artistic  art !  What,  in 
the  name  of  the  tooth  of  the  sacred  camel,  is  art  if  it  is  not 
artistic? 


Prince  Frederick  Charles  (the  Red  Prince)  left  behind 
him  a  colossal  fortune.  The  Connaughts  (Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  his  wife)  will  inherit  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
of  francs.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  left  behind  him  a  for- 
tune of  5,000,000/.  sterling. 


What  a  bounteous  wealth  of  terms  we  lavish  on  our 
favorite  vices  and  weaknesses.  I  was  computing  with  a 
friend  of  mine  how  many  terms  could  be  used  to  express 
the  somewhat  common  failing  of  undue  indulgence  in  the 
flowing  bowl.  We  proceeded  to  count  off  on  our  fingers 
the  various  slang  expressions  applicable  to  convivial 
habits:  Jamboree,  spree,  bender,  tear,  sprung,  tight, 
laid  out,  fuddled,  half  seas  over,  three  sheets  in  the  wind, 
booze,  soak,  lush,  muddled,  maudlin,  mellow,  groggy, 
'slewed,  etc.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  over  a  hundred  expressions  applicable  to  the 
habits  of  the  devotees  of  "  Bacchus  ever  great  and  fair." 
An  inebriate's  vocabulary  is  a  large  one. 


Here  is  a  novel  defense  for  a  protracted  spree,  for  which 
as  yet  the  law  reports  disclose  no  precedent.  A  bride- 
groom at  Brooklyn  had  been  married  for  three  weeks. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was  intoxicated.  In 
extenuation  of  his  conduct,  when  arrested,  he  stated  to 
the  police  court  that  he  had  discovered  that  his  wife  had 
a  wooden  leg.   


The  origin  of  the  compulsory  incarceration  of  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  when  electing  a  pope,  is  thus 
explained :  For  many  centuries  the  sequestration  of  the 
red-robed  princes  of  the  church  had  been  purely  volun- 
tary. In  1268,  however,  Clement  IV  died  at  Viterbo. 
For  threen  years  there  was  an  interregum,  the  cardinals 
being  unable  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  disgusted  citizens  sought  the 
advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  the  General  of  the  Minorites. 
By  his  advice  the  dilatory  cardinals  were  shut  up  in  an 
immense  building,  and  when,  after  being  imprisoned  for 
some  time,  they  still  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with 
unanimity,  the  roof  was  taken  off  and  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  were  exposed  to  the  mercies  of  the  wind 
and  weather.  The  plan  had  the  desired  effect,  and  as  a 
result  Gregory  IV  was  elected.  Now,  when  a  pope  is  to 
be  elected  the  cardinals  are  walled  up  in  the  Quirinal  or 
Vatican  palaces,  and  if  after  three  days  no  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at,  the  papal  electors  are  allowed  only  one 
meal.  After  eight  days,  if  a  decision  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  are  put  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  wine. 


A  new  method  of  rendering  houses  earthquake  proof 
has  been  taught  the  Japanese  by  an  Englishman,  which 
may  commend  itself  to  the  hearts  of  San  Franciscans. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  new  invention  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  house  foundations.  At  each  corner  of  the  house  is 
a  plate  of  iron  with  a  depression  in  it  like  an  inverted 
saucer.  Underneath  these  depressions  are  four  large 
cannon  balls,  which  form  feet  for  the  house  to  stand  on. 
As,  however,  this  model  is  liable  to  be  effected  by  a  high 
wind,  Professor  Milne,  the  inventcr,  abandoned  it  and 
substituted  the  following :  The  house  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  at  each  contact  with  the  earth  it  should  rest 
upon  a  handful  of  cast  iron  shot,  about  the  size  of  buck- 
shot. The  result  gained  is  that  during  an  earthquake 
shock  the  motion  to  which  the  house  is  subjected  is  only 
one-tenth  of  what  is  experienced  by  houses  not  so  con- 
trived. 


The  wisdom  of  the  telegraph  editor  of  the  Call  is 
something  astounding.  Last  week  he  discovered  a  new 
county  in  Ireland.  According  to  this  sublime  genius 
agrarian  disturbances  occurred  in  "County  Killarney." 
Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  where  he  locates  this  county 
exactly,  because  if  it  has  not  as  yet  been  explored  and 
marked  out,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  glories  of 
a  discoverer.  Might  I  suggest,  however,  that  even  if  we 
concede  the  existence  of  this  particular  county,  as  the 
name  is  quite  immaterial  it  might  be  just  as  well  styled 
Blarney  as  Killarney,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  located 
in  Utopia  as  in  Ireland?  This  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
superscription  of  a  letter  received  by  a  well-known  poli- 
tician who  once  occupied  a  prominent  civil  position  in 
this  city,  from  a  female  relative  in  Ireland  whose  notions 
of  American  geography  were  equally  as  hazy  and  indis- 
tinct as  the  Call's  idea  of  Irish  topology.  This  was  the 
superscription : 

High  Sheriff  of  America, 
City  of  California, 

State  of  San  Francisco. 


Dear  Town  Crif.r  :  It  is  difficult,  I  grant,  occasion- 
ally, in  wielding  the  journalistic  pen,  to  avoid  tautology, 
but  was  not "  The  City  of  the  Good  Saint"  rather  a  hazard- 
ous paraphrase  for  Santa  Cruz?  Santa  Cruz  does  not 
necessarily  mean  Saint  Cruz.  In  fact,  this  would  be 
rather  a  free  and  original  translation  from  the  Spanish. 
Perhaps  Holy  Cross  would  be  a  happier  rendering,  and 
City  of  the  Holy  Cross  a  more  felicitous  paraphrase. 
However,  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  mild  suggestion. 


That  old,  old  chestnut  about  the  church,  the  cupola, 
and  the  mortgage,  so  long  reposing  'neath  the  green  sod 
of  oblivion,  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  by  the  vandal  hand 
of  a  humorist  from  its  peaceful  little  grave  and  exposed 
and  gibbeted  for  the  scorn  of  a  heartless  world,  in  the 
columns  of  a  weekly  comic  journal.    Cruel!  cruel! 


The  Argonant,  by  the  way,  pursues  its  hostilities  very 
far,  even  to  the  bitter  end.  Not  satisfied  with  charging 
poor  Father  Antinucci,  the  Chinese  missionary,  with  base, 
dishonest  and  improper  designs  in  collecting  money  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Celestial  heathen,  it  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  write  the  unfortunate  man  down  as  Father  Ampi- 
nucci  instead  of  Antinucci.  Why  not  call  him  Noakes, 
or  Styles  or  any  other  common  name,  at  once? 


This  affectation  of  mistaking  (purposely)  a  man's  name 
is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  ways  of  expressing  contempt 
that  could  be  contrived.  The  Duke  of  Omnium,  one  of 
Du  Maurier's  creations,  in  the  same  way  had  a  generic 
name  for  everyone.  "Ah,  how  d'ye  de  do  Mr.  ah — Mr. 
Robinson,"  was  his  usual  salutation  to  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance whose  actual  patronymic  it  was  convenient  to  for- 
get.   

Here  is  a  story  in  which  the  Pope  plays  the  principal 
role.  A  certain  American  diplomatist  represented  at  the 
same  time  four  little  South  American  states  at  the  pontif- 
ical court.  In  his  quadruple  capacity  the  diplomatist 
had  been  literally  deluged  with  all  the  pontifical  orders. 
One  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  some  diplo- 
matic document,  the  Pope  found  himself  obliged,  if  he 
wished  to  conform  to  custom,  to  send  him  a  new  decora- 
tion. But  which  should  he  select?  He  had  already 
received  all.  "Give  him,"  said  the  Holy  Father,  "a 
snuff-box  with  my  portrait."  The  order  was  executed, 
and  the  minister  received  a  gold  snuff-box  bearing  in  the 
center  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  Pope.  What  does  the 
diplomate  do?  He  simply  detaches  the  medallion,  fastens 
to  it  an  ornamental  cordon,  and  hanging  it  round  his  neck, 
marches  off  to  thank  the  pontiff.  Of  his  own  authority 
he  had  thus  created  a  new  order.  Some  months  from 
that  came  a  new  diplomatic  document,  consequently  a 
new  distinction  must  be  granted.  "  This  time,"  said  Leo 
XIII,  "we  will  present  him  with  a  marble  table.  We'll 
see  whether  he'll  hang  that  around  his  neck." 


In  the  London  Morning  Post's  obituary  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  it  was  stated  that  the  baronet  was  descended 
from  the  house  of  David.  This  is  absurd,  as  at  the  time 
of  Christ  the  house  of  David  was  extinct. 


"Who  is  this  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  Professor?" 
has  been  the  question  frequently  asked  of  me  by  a  num- 
ber of  people.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  a  few  words. 
Henry  Maurice,  Prince  of  Battenberg,  is  the  third  son  of 
Alexander  Louis  George  Frederick  Emilius,  uncle  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  He  is  the  brother  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg,  who  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
and  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Their  father  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  Battenberg.  The  princess  not  being 
immediate  (the  distinction  will  be  explained  later),  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  contract  any  other  alliance.  Bat- 
tenberg is  a  small  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  as, 
owing  to  the  morganatic  marriage,  the  children  could  not 
inherit  their  father's  honors  and  dignities,  they  inherited 
their  mother's  title. 


The  German  nobility  in  all  its  intricacies  is  rather  a 
difficult  problem  to  understand.  Originally,  in  Germany 
there  were  only  two  classes — the  Free  and  the  Not  Free. 
The  law  of  Ebenburtigkeit,  which  forbade  a  freeman  mar- 
rying below  his  class,  kept  these  two  classes  apart  almost 
like  castes.  The  Freiherren,  or  freemen,  soon  became 
nobles  or  barons,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  German  territorial  aristocracy.  In  the 
meantime,  under  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  German 
monarchs  collected  around  themselves  a  number  of  offi- 
cers or  court  flunkies,  who  acted  as  royal  butlers,  forest- 
ers, marshals,  etc.  Other  imperial  officers  who,  like 
the  courtiers,  bore  the  title  of  count,  controlled  the 
royal  forests,  salt  mines,  mills,  canals,  etc.,  whilst  others 
again  (the  more  powerful)  were  placed  as  governors  over 
the  various  shires  or  marks  into  which  the  country  was 
parcelled  out.  This  nobility,  at  first  merely  |«rsonal, 
eventually  became  hereditary.  At  first  the  counts  held 
their  offices  for  life  only,  but  this  being  inconvenient,  the 
offices  with  crown-lands  attached  were  made  hereditary. 
The  division  between  the  nobility  and  the  gentry  was 
now  complete.   Every  crown  officer  had  originally  repre- 


sented the  sovereign  in  his  shire  or  mark,  and  beirm 
responsible  to  none  save  the  king,  and  holding  hi 
authority  immediately  from  him,  he  was  what  was  calk 
immediate.  All  other  freemen,  however  large  their  estates, 
were  mediate.  The  next  step,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
the  breaking  loose  of  these  great  vassals  from  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  establishment  of  their  petty  estates  into 
sovereign  principalities.  Long  before  this,  however,  the 
lower  nobility  had  been  unebenbiirtig,  or  unable  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  the  higher  aristocracy.  All  the 
l  itter,  whether  dukes,  margraves,  landgraves  or  counts,  be- 
came princes  possessing  sovereign  authority.  About  1806, 
by  decision  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  a  number  of 
urinces  and  counts  who  had  been  made,  or  had  made 
themselves,  independent  sovereign  powers  or  immediate, 
were  mediatized— i.  e.,  made  subjects  again,  though  re- 
taining the  titles  they  had  borne  before  mediatization. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  mediatized  a  number  more. 
Many  privileges  were  still  retained,  however,  by  the 
quondam  sovereign  princes.  They  were  to  be  regarded 
.is  cbenbiirtig  with  reigning  families— that  is  to  say,  able  to 
contract  marriages  with  sovereign  houses — and  they  were 
to  form  the  highest  aristocracy  in  the  land  in  which  their 
principalities  were  absorbed.  The  princely  and  courtly 
families,  who  had  never  been  immediate  or  independent 
before  the  Rheinbund,  could  not  intermarry  with  royal 
families  or  even  with  mediatized  nobles.  For  instance, 
a  mediatized  prince  of  Salm  could  only  marry  a  Princess 
Bliicher  morganatically.  The  address  conferred  on 
the  mediatized  sovereigns  was  to  be  durchlaucht  (your 
serene  highness)  for  mediatized  princes  and  dukes,  and 
erlaucht  (your  highness)  for  mediatized  counts.  Of  the 
unmediatized  princes  still  existing  in  Germany  there  are 
twenty-two  sovereign  houses,  four  royal,  six  grand  ducal, 
five  ducal,  and  seven  princely. 


The  technical  rank  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  is 
called  Durchlaucht.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  yield  the  pas  at  the  court  of  Berlin  to  a  son 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  English  society  is  very  much  exer- 
cised at  the  extraordinary  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative 
made  by  the  Queen  when  she  had  Prince  Henry  gazetted 
a  royal  highness.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
create  a  royal  highness ;  a  royal  highness  is  born,  not  made. 
Something,  however,  had  to  be  done,  as  Prince  Henry, 
not  being  of  royal  rank,  would  have  been  obliged  to  yield 
the  precedence  to  the  simplest  city  knight.  His  royal 
brother-in-law  the  Marquis  of  Lome  could  have  preceded 
him  unless  the  Queen  had  created  him  a  duke ;  and  even 
then,  when  the  Marquis  became  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  latter 
would  still  have  precedence  of  the  Prince,  the  duchy  of 
Argyll  being  of  older  creation  than  the  duchy  of  Batten- 
berg.   


Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  who  holds  a  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  English  navy,  is  so  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  his  English  relatives  that  he  purposes 
living  with  his  wife  principally  in  Germany  for  the  future. 
Three  years  ago,  when  he  proposed  for  Princess  Beatrice, 
he  was  rejected  because  the  Queen  refused  her  sanction  to 
her  daughter's  marriage  with  any  one  not  of  royal  blood, 
and  now  his  younger  brother  steps  in  and  wins  the  prize. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  Princess  Beatrice  will  be  the 
principal  legatee  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  with  whom 
she  is  a  great  favorite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  one 
time  it  was  thought  the  Prince  Imperial  would  marry 
Beatrice.  In  fact,  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  Zululand 
was  by  many  considered  to  be  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
win  her  hand. 


In  a  certain  Sunday  school  not  far  away,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  announce  a  subject,  and  require  the  children  to  • 
find  a  text  concerning  it.  One  day  the  topic  was  "  Truth," 
and  the  brilliant  girl  of  the  school  came  boldly  to  the 
fore  with  the  appropriate  text :  "  Of  a  truth,  Job  was 
sorely  afflicted  with  boils." 


They  are  now  thinking  in  France  of  running  the  guillo- 
tine by  steam.  The  present  method  of  allowing  the 
weighted  knife,  with  nether  edge  keen  as  a  razor,  to 
descend  by  the  force  of  its  own  inertia,  in  well-oiled 
grooves,  is  not  sufficiently  expeditious. 


The  Bishop  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  recently  addressed  a 
large  assembly  of  Sunday  school  children,  and  wound  up 
by  asking,  in  a  very  paternal  and  condescending  way, 
"And  now,  is  there  a-a-n-y  little  boy  or  a-a-n-y  little  girl 
who  would  like  to  ask  me  a  question  ? "  After  a  pause,  he 
repeated  the  question.  "Is  there  a-a-n-y  little  boy  or 
a-a-n-y  little  girl  who  would  like  to  ask  me  a  question?" 
"  Please,  sir,  why  did  the  angels  walk  up  and  down 
Jacob's  ladder  when  they  had  wings? "  "  Oh,  ah,  yes,  I 
see,  said  the  Bishop;  "and  now,  is  there  a-a-n-y  Hittle 
boy  or  a-a-n-y  little  girl  who  would  like  to  answer  [little 
Mary's  question?"  


Army  Officer  ( at  Washington ).  Yes,  I  have  been  in  the 
service  now  nearly  ten  years.  Young  Lady.  I  suppose 
you  have  had  some  narrow  escapes  ?  Army  Officer  ( turn- 
ing pale  at  the  recollection ).  I  had  a  mighty  narrow  escape 
only  a  short  time  ago.  Young  Ijidy  ( breathlessly ).  What 
was  it?  Army  Officer.  I  came  verv  near  being  ordered 
West. 
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The  San  Franciscan  next  week  will  contain  the  first 
installment  of  a  story  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  railed 
"Tom  and  Sally:  How  Thfy  Loved,  and  Lived  a 
Life  Worth  the  Living."  //  was  first  published  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  all  young  men  and  women  who 
would  like  to  many,  but  fear  they  har  e  too  little  money  for 
that  purpose,  should  read  it.  77ie  story  will  be  completed 
in  three  installments. 

A  ne7t>  story  of  peculiar  interest,  written  by  Sidney 
Luska,  a  remarkable  young  writer  of  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  "A  Week  In*  a  Day,"  will  appear  in  the  same 
number. 


ANNULLING  A  LAW. 


Tf  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  court  reports 
in  the  daily  papers,  there  is  evidently  "  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark. "  The  Chinese  restriction  cases 
that  have  come  recently  before  the  courts  have  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  in  apparently  fiat  defiance 
of  both  the  law  and  the  evidence.  For  some  time  past 
the  Chinese  have  been  admitted  on  evidence  that  showed 
every  mark  of  perjury  and  fraud,  and  even  the  certificates 
are  now  turned  against  the  law.  In  six  cases  of  Chinese 
females  tried  last  week,  not  one  corresponded  with  the 
certificates  they  held.  In  some  cases  the  height  varied 
as  much  as  an  inch  from  that  stated  in  the  certificate;  in 
others  such  ineradicable  marks  as  moles  and  scars  had 
shifted  several  inches  in  position,  or  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  the  court  in  every  case  allowed  the  petitioner 
to  land.  Not  long  since  a  Chinaman  presented  a  certifi- 
cate that  described  its  holder  as  having  a  mole  on  his 
nose,  of  which  defect  he  had  not  the  slightest  trace.  On 
this  discrepancy  being  pointed  out,  he  swore  that  he  had 
had  such  a  mark,  but  it  had  been  removed  in  China. 
He  was  allowed  to  land.  Another  applicant  presented  a 
certificate  that  described  its  owner  as  having  a  scar  on  his 
eyelid,  while  its  holder  had  a  scar  on  his  eyebrow.  He 
explained,  on  being  questioned,  that  the  scar  had  "  grown 
up."  He  was  allowed  to  land.  Another  Chinaman  ex- 
plained the  absence  of  some  India-ink  tattooing  described 
in  the  certificate  by  saying  that  he  had  washed  it  off.  He 
was  allowed  to  land,  without  being  asked  to  explain  how 
he  accomplished  this  apparently  impossible  feat.  In  a 
case  that  occurred  during  the  past  week  the  petitioner 
declared  that  she  had  a  certificate  when  she  started,  but 
had  lost  it  on  the  way  over.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests of  the  District  Attorney,  and  the  provision  of  the 
law  that  a  certificate  is  the  only  legal  proof  of  former  resi- 
dence, she  was  allowed  to  land. 

When  Judge  Sawyer  rendered  his  decision  on  the  appeal 
of  the  habeas  corpus  cases,  it  was  plain  that  all  was  over 
with  the  Exclusion  Act;  but  it  had  the  appearance  of 
legality.  Open  contempt  for  every  provision  of  the  law, 
however,  is  another  matter.  The  law  declares  in  so 
many  words  that  a  custom-house  certificate  is  required, 
that  it  shall  contain  an  accurate  description  of  its  legal 
holder,  and  that  the  certificate  shall  be  the  only  admissi- 
ble proof  of  prior  residence.  The  court  declares,  by  its 
rulings,  that  no  certificate  is  required,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  discrepancies  in  certificates  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. What  can  we  say  to  this?  Can  we  only  echo  the 
bitter  words  of  District  Attorney  Hilborn  :  "  Your  Honor, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  stop  Chinese  selling  their  cer- 
tificates. The  country  will  be  flooded  with  illegal  arrivals 
if  this  ruling  is  to  prevail." 

We  hear  much  of  Chinese  cunning  in  avoiding  and 
breaking  down  the  Exclusion  Act.  This  cry  is  the  merest 
sham.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  American  cunning  that 
has  discovered  the  flaws  and  torn  the  holes  in  the  Ex- 
clusion Act.  It  was  an  American  Secretary  that  made 
the  "consular  certificate"  ruling;  it  was  an  American 
judge  that  admitted  the  "  merchants  "  on  evidence  that 
was  no  evidence ;  and  it  is  American  lawyers  that  search 
out  the  loopholes  and  invent  the  technicalities  that  admit 
their  Chinese  clients  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  only 
part  the  Chinese  play  is  to  furnish  the  money  and  swear 
as  the  lawyers  bid  them.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
a  local  paper  asserted  that  "no  process  of  law  is  so  com- 


plicated but  with  Chinese  persistency  he  will  unravel  and 
master  its  salient  points,  and  find  some  defect  in  its  con- 
struction which  will  permit  him  to  attain  his  object." 
This  is  all  nonsense.  No  Chinaman  can  understand  our 
system  of  law.  No  Chinaman,  unless  he  was  educated 
at  an  American  college,  could  even  understand  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  No  Chinese  lawyer  has  ever  ap- 
peared before  the  District  Court.  The  defects  in  the  law 
are  found  by  American  lawyers  in  Chinese  pay,  or  are 
made  by  the  rulings  of  American  judges. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  ?  Are  the 
United  States  statutes  to  be  overridden  by  the  officers  of 
the  government?  Can  our  judges  decide  that  a  law  does 
not  mean  what  it  says— that  "not"  means  "shall,"  and 
"  shall  "  means  "  not " — and  hot  be  called  to  an  account- 
ing? This  is  serious  business,  and  it  must  end  in  a  serious 
reckoning.  When  laws  are  despised  by  lawyers  and  courts, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  listen  to  the  demagogues 
that  preach  fire  and  murder?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  sand-lot  audiences  have  lately  increased  in  numbers. 
If  the  recent  decisions  result  in  bringing  the  Chinese  to 
this  port  in  large  number,  another  agitation  more 
disastrous  than  the  last  is  among  the  possibilities.  So 
long  as  there  is  any  hope  in  the  law  there  is  no  danger  of 
trouble ;  but  the  men  who  are  nullifying  the  Inclusion  Act 
are  laying  the  train  for  a  mighty  explosion.  The  crime, 
disaster  and  bloodshed  that  must  come  from  a  repetition 
of  the  Kearney  excitement  are  incalculable,  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  will  rest  on  those  who  are  placing 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  demagogues.  Let  the  courts 
maintain  the  law  as  the  law  was  passed. 


CHICAGO  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Chicago  Times,  in  its  issue  of  August  8th,  pub- 
lishes the  following  modest  comparison  : 

Why  has  California  a  population  of  less  than  a  million,  with 
its  principal  city  at  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  the  entire  output  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Cape  San  Lucas 
to  the  North  Pole,  less  than  the  volume  of  Chicago  alone — and 
Chicago  with  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants?  Why?  In 
San  Francisco  every  man  works  for  kimse/f.  In  Chicago,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  works  for  Chicago. 

A  striking  commentary  upon  this  neat  specimen  of  self- 
laudation  is  furnished  in  another  column  of  the  same 
issue,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  collapsed.  And  in  anticipation  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  this  news  will  bring  forth,  the  writer  doubles 
up  his  fists  and  squares  himself  to  meet  attack,  with  the 
statement  that  in  no  country  are  institutions  of  this  descrip- 
tion self-supporting.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  who  exhaust  every  nerve  and  muscle  laboring  for 
their  city's  interest..  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  in  this 
instance  Chicago,  having  taken  the  initiative,  requires  a 
homeopathic  dose. 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco  furnish  several  historical 
parallels.  The  commencement  of  their  period  of  active 
growth  was  almost  simultaneous.  The  one  stands  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  on  a  series  of  lakes  and  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Atlantic;  the  other  is  the  most  important  Pacific 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Both  have 
passed  through  eras  of  great  business  depression.  Hog 
cholera  and  blighted  corn-crops  have  crippled  the  com- 
mercial industries  of  the  Garden  City,  and  the  failure  of 
the  mineral  yield  has  stagnated  every  industry  in  the  city 
by  the  Pacific.  The  progress  of  both  places  has  been  re- 
tarded by  great  calamities,  but  each  has  struggled  bravely 
on,  to  finally  take  rank  among  the  first  metropolitan  cities. 
That  Chicago  should  have  gained  double  the  population 
of  her  western  sister  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  consider 
the  situation  of  both  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  from  which  their  population  was  to  be  drawn. 
Chicago  was  near  at  hand,  accessible  by  a  short  and  in- 
expensive trip.  Up  to  sixteen  years  ago  San  Francisco 
was  only  to  be  reached  after  a  long  and  perilous  journey 
by  land  or  sea;  and  since  the  railroads  were  opened  the 
passenger  rates  have  been  so  high  as  to  really  amount  to 
a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  immigration. 

In  reviewing  the  relative  evidences  of  public  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  two  places  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  in  the 
outset,  that  San  Francisco  has  maintained  an  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  thirty  years,  which  has  had  no  govern- 
ment subsidy  and  received  no  support  save  that  accruing 
from  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens — an  institution  which 
has  held  regular  meetings  throughout  that  period ;  which 
has  fostered  and  promoted  scientific  investigation  through- 
out the  state;  and  which  has  acquired  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  collections  of  any  institution  in  the 
land.  The  latter  will  be  displayed  to  advantage  when  the 
society  takes  up  its  quarters  in  a  handsome  new  building 
provided  through  the  liberality  of  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  number  of  daily  papers  successfully  conducted  in 


the  two  cities  is  the  same,  and  be  it  said,  to  the  credit 
of  neither,  that  the  standard  of  daily  journalism  is  almost 
identical — although  each  place  can  boast  of  one  notable 
exception  to  the  rule.  But  when  it  comes  to  journals  of 
a  literary  cast  a  wide  difference  is  observed.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  one  pluckly  little  magazine  which  bravely  holds 
its  own,  maintaining  a  place  of  respect  among  the  highest 
literary  authorities  of  the  land,  and  toward  whose  support 
her  citizens  have  not  only  contributed  their  money  but 
their  brains.  In  addition,  the  city  can  boast  of  another 
monthly  publication  of  a  distinctive  western  spirit,  of  two 
comic  illustrated  weeklies  which  yield  handsome  revenues 
to  their  proprietors,  and  four  weekly  literary  journals,  two 
of  which  have  achieved  a  measured  success  and  won  a 
more  than  local  reputation.  There  are  minor  journals — 
agricultural,  scientific,  commercial,  domestic  and  religious 
— without  number,  all  of  which  are  fairly  sustained,  and 
are  creditable  exponents  of  their  particular  provinces. 

Chicago  has  never  had  but  two  respectable  publications 
of  a  literary  character.  The  first,  Abbot's  United  States 
Monthly,  expired  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  after  a  life  and  death 
struggle  of  many  months.  The  second,  Tlie  Current — a  well 
edited,  able  weekly  literary  sheet,  established  not  quite 
two  years  since,  whose  pithy  paragraphs  have  been  Riven 
circulation  in  every  journal  of  the  land — was  apparently  a 
timely,  practical  assertion  of  an  excellent  standard.  A 
week  ago  a  telegram  from  the  Associated  Press  announced 
that  its  proprietor  had  given  notice  that  the  paper  would 
be  obliged  to  suspend,  after  an  ineffectual  sacrifice  of 
every  cent  of  his  own  private  fortune. 

In  art,  again,  comparison  is  not  favorable  to  the  city 
by  the  lake.  No  genuine  artist  who  has  had  the  where- 
withal to  escape,  has  ever  long  endured  the  low  level,  the 
hopeless  monotony,the  absence  of  high  aims,  characteristic 
of  Chicago  life.  Save  in  a  few  exceptional  instances,  her 
citizens  are  not  picture  buyers ;  she  has  no  public  gallery, 
and  only  during  the  last  year  has  a  move  been  made  to 
ground  her  children  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  art 
study. 

San  Francisco  has  had  an  Art  School  in  successful 
operation  for  thirteen  years.  It  ranks  third  among  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  its  collection  of 
casts  from  the  antique  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
country.  Already  it  has  sent  out  pupils  who  have  gained 
honorable  attention  in  the  salons,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
study  abroad. 

Chicago  has  a  single  public  library,  comprising  about 
115,000  volumes  of  well  selected  literature,  an  excess  of 
about  53,000  volumes  over  the  Free  Library  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Chicago  Free 
Library  has  been  growing  for  thirteen  years,  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  books  were  donations  from  away, 
while  the  San  Francisco  library  has  been  instituted  but 
five  years,  and  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  con- 
tents have  been  purchased  by  the  municipality.  And 
aside  from  her  Free  Library  San  Francisco  maintains 
four  large  miscellaneous  circulating  libraries,  respectively 
comprising  52,000,  40,000,  39,000  and  12,000  volumes, 
besides  a  law  library  containing  28,000  volumes.  Every 
lodge,  social  club  and  charitable  organization  maintains 
its  own  private  library,  several  collections  of  this  sort 
running  from  5,000  to  10,000  volumes.  One  private  citi- 
zen of  San  F'rancisco  has  a  collection  of  over  30,000 
books,  and  another  a  special  collection  of  60,000  scien- 
tific works,  both  of  which  are  freely  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  these  tokens  of  progress  San  Francisco 
boasts  of  institutions  which  have  no  prototype  in  Chicago. 
She  has  a  State  Museum— a  noble  and  growing  institution 
which  had  its  first  inception  in  the  enterprise  of  private 
citizens.  She  has  a  large  Pavilion,  in  which  there  is  an- 
nually held  an  exposition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
state,  stimulating  invention  and  diffusing  information 
throughout  the  community.  She  has  bands  and  military 
organizations  and  uniforms  galore. 

San  Francisco  is  by  no  means  infallible.  She  has  her 
vices  and  her  frailties,  her  follies  and  her  shortcomings, 
but  in  Heaven's  name  let  her  be  spared  the  humility  of 
being  contrasted  with  Chicago,  to  her  own  discredit. 

The  editor  of  the  Times,  lamenting  the  demise  of  the 
academy,  is  betrayed  into  a  startling  burst  of  confidence : 
Chicago  is  not  a  city  which  devotes  itself  to  public  enterprises. 
Individual  effort  is  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  and  daring ;  but 
there  is  not  much  spirit  when  the  result  wished  for  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  Our  public  monuments  are  the  City  Hall 
and  county  building  (both  of  which  are  liable  to  tumble  down),  a 
few  statues  in  the  parks  here  and  there,  which  are  all  the  gifts  of 
outsiders;  a  seal  in  Lincoln  park  and  a  bear  in  Union  park,  also 
gifts  from  generous  non-residents,  and  a  park  on  the  lake,  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  These  constitute  the  public  works 
belonging  to  Chicago.  In  a  private  direction  Chicago  is  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  It  manufactures  more  lard  than  any 
other  city;  its  facilities  for  gambling  on  margins  have  no  equal, 
and  it  has  the  only  compound  system  of  drainage  and  water- 
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works,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  circle  from  crib  into  water- 
pipes,  water-pipes  into  the  human  being,  the  human  being  into 
sewer-pipes,  and  sewer-pipes  via  the  river  and  lake  into  the  crib; 
the  only  case,  in  (act,  in  which  a  human  being  is,  after  a  fashion, 
constantly  getting  down  his  own  throat. 

Doing  all  these  wonderful  things  so  well,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  "  whack  up  "  for  something  which  we  can't 
bet  on,  which  has  no  options  for  September  or  any  other  future 
period.  What  has  this  great  city  of  enterprise  to  do  with  crusta- 
ceans and  invertebrates?  They  can't  be  exported,  packed, 
rendered,  sold  for  future  delivery,  made  into  fertilizers,  or  stored 
in  an  elevator.  They  can't  be  "cornered";  they  can't  be 
"coppered"  on  the  ace  or  played  "open"  on  the  deuce.  A 
citizen  can't  call  a  "bluff"  with  a  bushel  of  crustaceans  or  a 
dozen  stacks  of  invertebrates.  What  are  they  good  for?  Noth- 
ing in  Chicago;  why  then  should  Chicago  be  called  "  mean  "  for 
not  supporting  something  which  it  has  no  possible  use  for? 


THE  LAW'S  DELAYS. 


The  old  stbry  of  the  law's  delays  has  apparently  reached 
the  lawyers  quite  recently.  The  fact  that  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  law  has  for  many  years  turned  out  some- 
thing very  different  from  justice,  and  is  now  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  from  its  mere  weight,  has  apparently  come 
as  a  revelation  to  the  legal  mind.  That  the  fact- has  at 
last  been  realized  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  papers 
written  by  lawyers  during  the  past  year,  and  finally  by 
the  report  on  the  subject  read  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association.  A  committee  was 
appointed  one  year  ago  to  investigate  the  uncertainty  and 
delay  in  judicial  administration,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  abuses.  It  was  composed  of  five  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar,  but  death  and  politics  re- 
duced the  effective  number  to  two — Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Dillon,  formerly 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  of  the  same 
place.  The  opinion  of  such  noted  and  able  lawyers  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  report  first  takes  up  the  present  state  of  the  law 
and  the  courts.  The  charges  so  often  made  and  reiterated 
by  laymen  have  something  of  a  new  sound  when  set  forth 
with  all  the  detail  and  experience  that  Messrs.  Field  and 
Dillon  are  able  to  give  them.  The  fact  that  the  businessof 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  appel- 
late courts  of  the  separate  states,  is  years  in  arrears,  and 
is  yearly  getting  further  in  arrears ;  that  the  courts  are  not 
able  to  dispose  of  cases  as  fast  as  they  are  sent  up  from 
the  lower  courts,  is  fully  set  forth.  The  clogging  of  the 
appellate  courts  is  in  nearly  every  case  unnecessary.  Ap- 
peals are  allowed  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  where 
no  injustice  has  been  done  or  claimed,  and  where  upon 
the  same  evidence  the  same  decision  must  be  rendered. 
The  abuse  has  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  men 
who  had  not  the  money  to  prosecute  their  suits  for  a  term 
of  years.    It  is  practically  a  sale  of  justice. 

The  abuses  of  courts  are  summed  up  by  the  committee 
in  ten  words:  "Complex  procedure,  inadequate  judi- 
ciary, procrastination,  retrials,  unreasonable  appeals,  un- 
certain law."  The  remedies,  summed  up  under  fourteen 
heads,  are  set  forth  without  legal  circumlocution  or  befog- 
gery.  The  committee  practically  recommend  a  sweeping 
away  of  the  whole  of  our  present  system  of  legal  proced- 
ure. The  law  should  prescribe  direct  and  simple  meth- 
ods of  procedure  in  ordinary  lawsuits,  strict  discipline  in 
the  court-room,  close  adherence  to  the  matter  at  issue,  no 
irrelevant  testimony,  no  personal  altercations  between 
counsel,  and  fewer  debates;  no  postponement  of  trials  be- 
cause of  absence  of  counsel,  or  for  any  but  the  most 
urgent  reason;  the  shortening  of  time  allowed  for  appeal 
to  one  month ;  the  overthrow  of  judge-made  law  by  re- 
ducing law  "  so  far  as  possible  "  to  the  form  of  a  statute. 
These  are  the  principal  reforms  suggested,  and,  except  for 
the  limiting  phrase  on  the  abolition  of  judge-made  law, 
they  are  the  reforms  demanded  by  public  opinion.  The 
evils  are  the  evils  complained  of  and  redressed  in  the 
Great  Charter  six  hundred  years  ago.  Where  are  the 
barons  who  are  to  wrest  from  the  King  John  of  to-day  a 
charter  of  reform  that  shall  prevent  the  "delay,  denial 
and  the  sale  of  practice  "  ? 

The  public  is  inclined,  with  much  reason,  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  sincerity  of  lawyers'  efforts  at  reform. 
The  whole  legal  machinery,  from  the  making  of  a  law  to 
its  final  interpretation  before  the  courts,  has  been  in 
their  hands.  Lawyers  form  two-thirds  the  membership 
of  Congress  and  the  legislatures.  The  preparation  of 
laws  is  assigned  by  those  bodies  to  committees  whose 
members  are  lawyers.  The  laws  are  passed  by  lawyers, 
are  argued  by  lawyers  as  counsel  before  lawyers  as 
judges,  and  are  "  interpreted,"  and  twisted,  and  declared 
unconstitutional,  without  the  intervention  of  laymen — ex- 
cept in  footing  the  bills.  The  whole  monstrous  system 
of  legal  injustice  has  been  built  up  by  lawyers  alone,  till 
the  public  has  gained  the  opinion  that  the  main  object  of 


passing  laws  is  to  furnish  fresh  business  to  lawyers.  Such 
is  undoubtedly  the  unacknowledged  reason  for  allowing 
retrials  and  appeals  on  the  frivolous  and  technical  pre- 
texts on  which  they  are  so  often  asked  and  granted.  But 
the  first  step  toward  remedying  a  fault  is  its  honest  con  - 
fession.  The  representatives  of  the  law  have  made  con- 
fession through  Messrs.  Field  and  Dillon,  in  words  that 
should  be  learned  and  repeated  by  every  lawyer  in  the 
land.    Its  text  is  worth  quoting  in  full : 

In  conclusion,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  most  of  the  blame 
for  the  delay  and  uncertainty  which  we  have  been  discussing,  rests 
upon  the  profession  of  which  «c  arc  members  in  both  its  branches, 
whether  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  We  are  a  host  in  numbers; 
we  have  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  profession  or  class  of  men  in  the  country  ;  we  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  judicial  establishment;  we  know  best  the  laws  of 
the  land  as  they  are,  and  we  should  know  best  what  they  ought 
to  be;  we  can  make  ourselves  heard  and  heeded  in  every  legisla- 
tive hall,  in  every  executive  chamber,  and  on  c»cry  bench  of 
justice,  and  we  have  given  pledges,  not  less  binding  because  not 
expressed  in  words,  that  the  functions  with  which  the  state  has 
endowed  us  shall  be  used  to  promote  justice,  not  alone  by  assist- 
ing suitors  in  their  private  controversies  as  they  arise,  but  by 
doing  our  best  to  make  the  occasions  ol  such  controversies  as 
few  as  possible,  and  the  issues  thereof  as  speedy  and  as  near  right 
as  we  can  make  them.  That  we  have  failed  so  long  to  redeem 
these  pledges  is  no  reason  for  failing  longer.  Let  us  redeem  them 
now. 

If  the  lawyers  indorse  these  words,  and  follow  them 
out  in  letter  and  spirit,  we  may  hope  for  a  great  reform 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  which  it  may  not  be 
denied,  delayed  or  sold.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
subject  may  receive  the  earnest  and  speedy  consideration 
of  the  Bar  Associations  throughout  the  country,  and  above 
all,  that  the  Bar  Association  of  this  state  and  city  of  much 
law  and  little  justice  will  endeavor  to  start  a  practical 
reform?  As  it  is  to  the  obvious  interest  of  lawyers  to 
maintain  the  present  cumbrous  and  uncertain  machinery 
we  do  not  look  for  any  reform  in  the  near  future.  But 
even  the  members  of  the  bar  might  wish  for  a  time,  even 
at  the  expense  of  their  pockets,  when  a  successful  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man  were  not  incompatible  terms. 


CIRCULATING  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR. 


The  New  York  Times  has  an  attack  of  silver-phobia  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  Silver  in  any  form  of  currency  is 
utterly  objectionable  to  the  editors  of  that  journal,  though 
we  dare  say  it  would  not  be  refused  at  the  business  office. 
As  a  friend  of  the  Wall  street  gold  conspirators  its,  latest 
attack  is  due  to  an  alleged  scheme  of  Treasurer  Jordan 
to  force  silver  into  circulation  by  retiring  the  one-dollar 
and  two-dollar  bills.  The  Times  is  probably  crying 
"  Wolf!  "  when  the  animal  is  not  in  sight.  Mr.  Jordan 
is  himself  too  much  of  a  friend  to  the  Wall  street  conspira- 
tors to  force  silver  into  circulation  by  any  such  obvious 
means  as  retiring  the  small  notes.  Mr.  Jordan  is  one  of 
those  who  have  done  the  most  to  discredit  the  silver  dol- 
lar, and  such  material  assistance  to  its  circulation  is  not 
to  be  expected  at  his  hands.  But  in  case  the  statement 
of  the  Times  should  be  true,  we  fail  to  see  anything  out- 
rageous in  the  action  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Jordan  is  an 
officer  of  the  government,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  the 
law  in  its  letter  and  spirit.  The  law  provides  that  gold 
and  silver  shall  be  equally  the  lawful  currency  of  the 
country.  That  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  that  law  has 
been  over-ridden  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  New  York  banks 
aided  by  the  treasury  officials,  is  notorious.  If  the  Treas- 
urer is  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  nullifying  efforts  of 
the  banks,  he  is  only  doing  his  duty. 

The  printing  of  one-dollar  and  two-dollar  notes  was 
stopped  by  order  of  Congress,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  silver  should  circulate  in  the  place  of 
those  bills.  The  design  was  justifiable.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  payments  are  made  in  sums  of  less  than  five  dol- 
lars, and  it  has  been  a  common  complaint  that  the  con- 
stant use  of  paper  bills  speedily  reduced  them  to  a  dirty, 
mutilated  and  most  unpleasant  condition.  Silver  is  not 
subject  ' to  these  disadvantages,  and  in  small  payments 
offers  no  inconvenience.  If  Mr.  Jordan  is  endeavoring 
to  put  out  silver  in  the  place  of  small  notes  he  is  obeying 
the  law  and  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  a  necessary  reform  in  the  currency. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Times  does  Mr.  Jordan 
an  injustice.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Jordan  is  doing 
anything  so  praiseworthy  as  carrying  out  the  law.  His 
education  and  prejudice  are  those  of  a  Wall  street 
banker,  and  the  first  article  of  the  Wall  street  creed 
is  to  hate  a  silver  legal  tender  money.  That  Mr.  Jordan 
has  emancipated  himself  at  once  from  the  control  of  Wall 
street  and  the  traditions  of  the  Treasury  department  is 
hard  to  believe.  There  is  evidence  from  other  sources 
that  he  has  not.  The  credit  or  discredit  of  the  plan  for 
removing  a  hundred  tons  of  silver  from  New  Orleans  to 
Washington  is  given  to  Mr.  Jordan.   The  reason  for  its 


removal  from  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room , 
to  Washington,  where  there  is  none,  can  only  be  explained 
in  the  light  of  Wall  street.    The  obvious  intention  is 
appeal  to  Congress  next  winter  for  money  to  build  n< 
vaults  in  the  Treasury,  and  point  to  this  necessity  as  proot 
that  "  the  people  won't  take  silver." 

In  the  matter  of  substituting  silver  for  small  bills  Mr. 
Jordan  has  been  unjustly  aspersed  by  the  Times.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  effort  is  being  made  to  pay  out  silver 
dollars,  and  there  is  considerable  to  the  contrary.  Just 
now  there  is  a  wail  from  the  East  on  the  scarcity  of 
"change,"  and  the  difficulty  in  breaking  a  five-dollar  bill. 
One  of  the  Boston  papers  comically  remarks  that  "  the 
possession  of  a  five-dollar  bill  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  positive  misfortune."  The  street  car  companies  will  not 
touch  them,  and  even  the  postoffice  refuses  to  take  them 
when  a  trusting  mortal  offers  one  in  payment  for  a  postal 
card.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  evidently  brought 
about  by  the  wearing  out  and  destruction  of  the  small 
bills  and  their  redemption  in  those  of  larger  denomina- 
tions—not by  any  effort  of  the  Treasurer  to  replace  them 
with  silver.  That  the  Treasury  department  must  event- 
ually adopt  this  latter  course  is  evident,  and  that  it  will 
put  it  off  to  the  last  possible  minute  is  just  as  evident. 
The  Boston  paper  timidly  suggests  that  "  it  might  be  well 
to  force  a  few  more  of  the  full-moon  dollars  upon  a  too 
reluctant  public,"  and  the  Times  is  moved  to  prophesy, 
"  Unless  Congress  should  pass  an  act  this  winter  directing 
that  the  printing  of  bills  of  small  denominations  be 
resumed,  the  reign  of  the  silver  dollar  will  extend  over  the 
land."  The  circulation  of  the  despised  dollar  is  not  likely 
to  prove  an  unmixed  misfortune.  The  West,  at  least,  can 
contemplate  such  a  prospect  with  considerable  calmness. 


The  State  Board  of  Equalization  objects  to  a  valuation 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  dollars  for  the 
real  and  personal  property  in  San  Francisco,  and  proposes 
to  raise  it  an  unknown  amount.  Several  members  of  the 
board  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  city  property  is 
assessed  at  only  fifty-five  per  cent  of  its  value.  Whether 
the  board  intends  to  raise  the  assessment  the  other  forty- 
five  per  cent,  and  bring  us  up  to  a  round  four  hundred 
million  dollars,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  one  contemplates  the  barefaced  robbery  that 
such  a  measure  would  amount  to,  but  the  fact  appears 
to  be  that  the  whole  movement  is  a  carrying  out  of  the 
interior  idea  of  "  cinching  "  the  city.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  property  in  San  Francisco  is  as  fairly  assessed  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  In  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties, where  jealousy  of  the  city  has  its  strongest  hold, 
much  of  the  best  land  is  assessed  from  a  third  to  a  tenth 
of  its  real  value.  Is  San  Francisco  to  be  made  the  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  the  whole  state?  The  assessment  is 
near  enough  to  the  average  to  be  left  alone,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  should  make  vigorous  protest  against 
meddling  with  it. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  to  clear  themselves  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Bonnet.  Mr.  Bonnet  alleges  under 
oath  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  "  Chris  "  Buck- 
ley, in  return  for  which  consideration  Mr.  Buckley  was  to 
see,  and  did  see,  that  Mr.  Bonnet's  case  was  advanced  for 
trial  on  the  Supreme  Court  calendar.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  curiosity  to  the  public  to  know  why  Mr.  Buckley, 
who  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  saloon-keeper  and  a  politician, 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  what  a  practicing  attorney 
could  not.  There  have  been  many  complaints  and  sus- 
picions over  the  actions  of  the  present  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Court  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  placing  its  fame  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bar  Association.  We  hope  for  a  full  investi- 
gation by  this  body,  without  fear  or  favor.  We  do  not 
want  whitewash,  but  plain  facts.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
has  its  inspiration  in  Hush  street,  we  want  to  know  it.  If 
it  is  an  independent  body,  owing  allegiance  to  none  but 
the  state,  we  shall  be  glad  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Let  the 
truth  come  out. 


Another  of  Stoncman's  pets  is  in  trouble.  One  John 
McCabe,  who  has  a  choice  assortment  of  other  names,  is 
the  latest  to  come  to  grief.  Three  years  ago  he  was  sent 
to  San  Quentin  for  robbery,  and  after  serving  two  years 
of  his  sentence  was  released  by  executive  clemency. 
Why  the  Governor  pardoned  him  is  not  stated.  In  the 
absence  of  explanation  we  may  assume  that  it  was  on 
account  of  previous  good  record,  which  included  only 
eight  convictions  for  petty  larceny.  He  is  now  arrested 
for  burglary,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  to  give  the  "execu- 
tive clemency  "  another  chance.  The  Governor  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  addition  to  his  list  of  recaptured 
pets. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Mr.  Frank  Pixley,  of  the  Argonaut,  a  short  time  since 
received  a  courteous  note  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city,  explain- 
ing the  work  of  the  Association,  and  requesting  the  elo- 
quent editor  to  honor  its  members  by  delivering  an  ad- 
dress before  them  on  the  subject  of  "Getting  On  in  the 
World,  or  the  Chances  for  a  Young  Man  On  This  Coast," 
or  some  other  subject  of  practical  interest. 

Instead  of  declining  or  accepting  the  invitation  in  polite 
terms,  Mr.  Pixley  writes  three  columns  of  abuse  of  the 
society  and  its  members,  which  he  publishes  in  the 
Argonaut,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  the  reply  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  private,  but  when  finished  was  so 
"  good  "  that  it  was  thought  best  to  print  it. 

The  Rambler  must  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  of  Mr.  Pixley's  veracity,  but  his  knowledge 
of  professional  writers  makes  him  think  it  not  all  probable 
that  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  would  write  a  three-col- 
umn article  with  the  least  idea  of  having  it  buried  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
However  that  may  be,  the  members  of  the  association 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  Mr.  Pixley  should  have 
chosen  to  give  his  advice — which,  as  he  says,  costs  noth- 
ing, and  is  as  worthless  as  it  is  cheap— in  the  shape  oi  an 
article  which  can  be  read  by  such  as  have  the  leisure  and 
the  inclination  to  peruse  it,  in  ten  minutes,  instead  of  an 
address  to  which  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  for  something  like  an  hour. 

Mr.  Pixley  opens  by  saying  that  he  does  not  approve 
of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  or 
their  mode  of  doing  it.  He  does  not  believe  in  assisting 
young  men  to  obtain  employment,  or  furnishing  them 
when  sick  or  destitute  with  food,  clothes  or  medicine. 
He  does  approve  of  the  gymnasium,  library,  amusements 
and  instruction  for  young  men  who  are  able  to  make 
some  return  for  these  advantages.  He  forgets  that  most 
of  them  might  be  had  elsewhere  without  the  restraints  of 
the  association,  and  that  if  this  was  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  institution  it  might  as  well  close  its  doors  at  once. 
He  looks  upon  the  noonday  prayer-meetings  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  as  cant  and  nonsense,  and  believes  that 
any  young  man  who  will  attend  them  or  accept  of  any 
assistance  from  the  association,  can  have  little  respect  for 
himself,  and  he  has  none  for  him. 

Orthodox  people  would  probably  consider  the  Ram- 
bler's speculative  views  on  religion  almost  as  heretical  as 
Mr.  Pixley's  own ;  yet  he  is  bound  to  confess,  even  at  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  the  great  editor's  good  opinion,  should 
it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  meet  him,  that  he  has  several 
times  attended  the  noonday  prayer-meetings,  and  has 
always  noticed  that  the  young  men  in  attendance  appeared 
to  be  of  at  least  average  respectability ;  nor  can  he  believe 
but  that  most  decent  people  of  all  creeds  and  nationali- 
ties have  infinitely  more  respect  for  a  young  man  who 
attends  a  noonday  or  any  other  prayer-meeting  than  for 
one  who  patronizes  a  cheap  concert  hall  or  a  slogging 
match.  The  Rambler  has  always  supposed  that,  in  this 
enlightened  age  and  in  this  glorious  land  of  freedom,  any 
man  was  respected  who  worshiped  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  he  sincerely  hopes 
Mr.  Pixley  is  a  minority  of  one  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  comer-stone  of  our  national  life. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  does  not  believe  in  assisting 
young  men  with  food,  clothing  or  employment,  but  we 
have  his  word  for  it  that  he  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
generous  sympathies.  He  has  an  institution  of  his  own, 
which  commands  all  the  money  and  all  the  time  and  all 
the  anxiety  which  he  can  afford  to  expend  in  aid  of  those 
who  need  charity.  How  we  have  misjudged  the  noble 
Pixley!  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  learn  that  when  not 
engaged  in  writing  tirades  against  Monsignor  Capel,  or 
offering  his  advice,  "  which  costs  nothing,"  he  has  spent 
his  time,  instead  of  idling  at  his  club  or  dining  with  his 
wealthy  patrons,  in  searching  for  those  who  would  rather 
starve  than  beg,  in  order  to  relieve  their  distress.  Some 
one  of  the  starving  bohemians  who  are  trying  to  earn  a 
living  doing  special  work  on  the  daily  papers  should 
shadow  Mr.  Pixley,  when  under  cover  of  darkness  he 
proceeds  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  and  write  an  account 
of  his  benevolent  deeds.  It  would  be  worth  three  dollars 
in  cash. 

Mr.  Pixley  has  the  grace  to  bethink  himself  that  all 
those  who  crossed  the  plains  on  muleback  in  the  fifties 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  himself.  He  thinks  aged 
men  and  women  who  have  failed  in  the  battle  of  life, 
should  have  a  little  assistance ;  but  he  objects  to  our  rich 
men  bestowing  a  small  pittance  from  the  wealth  they 
have  "  acquired  through  the  labor  of  others  "  in  helping 
young  men  to  get  on  in  the  world,  for  fear  some  would 
get  on  so  well  that  their  success  would  be  a  menace  to 
those  who  have  already  acquired  wealth  and  position. 
The  great  editor  trembles  lest  some  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  are  out  of  work  and  out  of  money,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  take  the  soup-tickets,  sleep  in  the  bunks,  or 
attend  the  noonday  prayer-meetings  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  who  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life,  might,  if 
encouraged,  succeed  in  building  new  railroads,  establish- 
ing new  steamship  lines,  or  running  an  opposition  paper 
to  the  Argonaut.    Mr.  Pixley  therefore  thinks  that  men 


who  have  already  acquired  wealth  and  position  should 
organize  an  association  to  prevent  young  men  from 
"getting  on."  This  is  something  of  what  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  considers  the  comic  side  of  the  subject. 
The  serious  side  is  still  more  awful. 

Mr.  Pixley  speaks  of  an  empire  of  opportunities  for 
remunerative  labor  on  this  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent— of  mines,  forests,  grain-fields,  pastures  and  farms  to 
be  had  free  from  the  government,  in  Alaska,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia; of  opportunities  for  labor  in  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  employments  in  this  state  and  Oregon.  Mr. 
Pixley  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  this  is  the  worst 
kind  of  cant  and  nonsense.  He  knows  that  there  is  no 
civilized  country  where  unskilled  laborers  have  less  chance 
of  permanent  employment  than  in  the  interior  of  Califor- 
nia to-day.  If  Mr.  Pixley  wants  foundation  for  this 
statement,  he  can  find  it  in  the  reports  and  circulars  of 
the  California  Board  of  Immigration.  If  he  wantstoknow 
how  it  stands  in  Oregon,  he  can  get  similar  information 
from  the  Oregon  immigration  society.  If  it  were  desira- 
ble to  furnish  accounts  of  personal  experiences,  the  Ram- 
bler can  give  any  number  of  instances.  One  will  suffice. 
The  Rambler  knows  two  young  men — not  tramps  nor 
Americans,  but  able-bodied  young  Englishmen,  willing 
and  anxious  to  work — who  tramped  across  this  whole 
state  from  San  Francisco  bay  to  Truckee,  and  back,  with- 
out obtaining  a  single  day's  remunerative  employment, 
and  suffering,  after  their  slender  stock  of  money  was 
exhausted,  the  greatest  privations,  often  going  without 
food,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  in  their  blan- 
kets, in  the  bitter  cold  of  mountain  districts.  The  Ram- 
bler knows  of  scores  of  men  who  walked  out  of  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon  under  the 
same  conditions;  and  he  presumes  the  same  is  the  case  in 
New  Mexico,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Alaska  would  be  a 
difficult  place  to  walk  in  or  out  of.  If  Mr.  Pixley  were 
given  his  choice  between  such  experiences  and  accepting 
aid  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  as,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  he  is  not  a  fool,  there  is  little  doubt 
which  he  would  choose. 

The  hint  which  Mr.  Pixley  throws  out  with  regard  to 
taking  up  land  is  an  excellent  one  for  those  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  it;  but  the  immigration  bureau,  who  ought 
to  know,  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  preempt  land  and 
obtain  a  title  to  it  without  a  working  capital  of  at  least 
five  hundred  dollars.  How  is  a  young  man  stranded 
here — perhaps  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  friends — 
to  obtain  any  considerable  part  of  such  sum?  Mr.  Pixley 
speaks  of  certain  Portuguese  who  have  preempted  large 
tracts  of  lands  in  this  state,  and  are  carrying  on  important 
industries,  having  brought  nothing  into  the  country  but 
muscle.  If  Mr.  Pixley  will  investigate,  he  will  find  that 
these  Portuguese  are  very  generally  only  nominal  owners 
of  the  land.  The  Rambler  has  it  on  the  best  authority 
that  these  people  are  often  made  the  tools  of  capitalists, 
who  hire  them  ostensibly  as  herdsmen,  induce  them  to 
sign  papers  which  they  believe  to  be  contracts  for  labor, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  title  to  land,  and  then  transfer- 
ring it  to  their  patrons.  Strangers  to  the  language,  the 
customs  and  the  laws  of  our  country,  may  easily  be  im- 
posed upon  in  this  way. 

The  Rambler  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Pixley  in 
the  opinion  that  the  average  American  youth  of  to-day  is 
a  poor  creature ;  but  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is  gener- 
ally by  any  means  the  worst  members  of  the  class  who 
frequent  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association's  rooms. 
If  young  men — the  sons  of  pious,  Christian  parents — be- 
lieve, as  they  have  been  taught,  that  they  are  made  better 
by  attending  prayer-meetings,  noonday  or  evening,  the 
delusion,  if  it  be  one,  at  least  does  no  harm.  As  to  the 
institution  itself,  as  long  as  it  carries  out  its  aim  to  assist 
worthy  young  men  to  obtain  honest  employment,  and  to 
lead  respectable,  temperate  and  God-fearing  lives,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  people  of  all  creeds  and  nation- 
alities. The  rich  will  not  miss  the  pittance  they  give 
toward  its  support ;  and  if  it  helps  to  start  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  channels  through 
which  they  can,  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  acquire 
at  least  a  respectable  sustenance,  it  deserves  the  largest 
credit.  J.  D.  S. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Much  interest  is  felt  in  Washington  in  the  first  book  of 
Miss  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  the  daughter  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senator — How  We  Are  Goierned.  Miss  Dawes  has 
been  fortunate  in  her  selection  of  a  subject  as  well  as  in 
her  manner  of  handling  it.  Her  success  is  no  surprise  in 
Washington,  where  she  is  well  known  as  an  unusually 
talented  and  brilliant  young  woman.  At  one  time  she 
held  an  editorial  position  on  one  of  the  papers  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  filled  it  very  acceptably.  Miss  Dawes 
is  a  pale,  intellectual  looking  blonde,  not  pretty,  but 
always  stylish  and  well-dressed,  and  quite  a  professional 
conversationalist.  The  Senator  has  been  so  long  in  Con- 
gress that  they  belong  quite  as  much  to  Washington  as  to 
Pittsfield,  although,  for  a  wonder,  they  do  not  own  a  Wash- 
ington residence,  but  have  usually  preferred  to  board. 
Miss  Dawes  is  a  member  of  the  Literary  Society,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  Washington,  and  which  numbers 
among  its  membership  such  names  as  those  of  Dr.  Elliot 


Cones,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  Mary  Clemmer,  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  and  many  others  of  equal  distinction. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Logan  have  been  occupying  them- 
selves during  these  warm  weeks  in  making  an  attractive 
home  of  their  new  purchase— the  old  Stone  estate,  which 
will  hardly  know  itself  under  its  new  title  of  Calumet 
Place.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  really  a  very  fine  old  place.  It  is  being 
comfortably  and  beautifully  refurnished,  and  will  no 
doubt,  when  finished,  be  one  of  the  many  charming  homes 
of  Washington.  The  General  and  his  wife,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Manning  Logan,  have  gone  now  to  the  Thousand 
Islands,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  will  visit  friends 
for  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  General  will  go 
to  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Logan  will  come  back  to  spend  the 
pleasant  autumn  days  among  the  old  chestnut  trees  of 
their  new  home. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  any  person  with  such 
lucrative  occupation  as  that  of  a  newspaper  correspondent 
should  be  so  grasping  as  to  desire  government  employ- 
ment, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mr.  L.  D.  Sale, 
has  been  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Patent  Office,  the 
previous  incumbent  having  been  reduced  to  make  a  place 
for  him.  He  is  an  active  politician,  and  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  and 
is  now  reaping  his  reward  in  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  place  is  always  called  a  sinecure,  not  be- 
cause the  Patent  Office  employes  do  not  seek  relaxation 
from  their  arduous  clerical  labors  in  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  but  because  a  librarian  of  average  cleverness 
has  no  difficulty  in  arranging  to  have  his  subordinates  do 
the  work. 

Major  Ben :  Perley  Poore,  the  veteran  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  is  engaged  in  utilizing  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  long  and  intimate  relations  with  General 
Grant,  and  is  preparing  a  life  of  him,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  very  readable  and  have  a  large  sale.  One  would  think 
a  public  man,  unless  he  had  an  eye  to  immortality,  would 
hesitate  to  be  intimate  with  a  newspaper  man,  and  be 
somewhat  hampered  in  his  intercourse  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  every  word  and  act  was  regarded  as  so  much 
"  material." 

Not  the  least  arduous  part  of  the  duties  of  the  President's 
private  secretary  is  the  reading  of  the  newspapers.  It 
has  heretofore  been  customary  to  have  an  "exchange 
clerk,"  but  Colonel  Lamont  has  dispensed  with  this 
official,  and  single-handed  tackles  the  two  hundred  news- 
papers which  form  part  of  the  daily  mail  at  the  White 
House.  He  attempted  to  lessen  his  labors  somewhat  by 
stopping  the  subscription  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
thinking  the  remaining  fifty  would  furnish  information 
enough,  and  be  comparatively  easy  to  handle.  But  the 
papers  continue  to  come  with  undaunted  perseverance, 
for  there  are  few  editors  in  the  country  who  do  not  think 
the  President  would  be  benefitted  by  reading  their  opinions 
of  him.  Colonel  Lamont  having  been  an  editor  himself, 
can  skim  over  their  productions  and  extract  the  pith  of 
them  in  a  phenominally  short  time,  and  saves  the  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  month  which  used  to  be  paid  the  ex- 
change clerk.  Ponderous  scrap-books  are  preserved,  as 
has  been  the  custom  for  years,  labeled  "Tariff," 
"  Finance,"  "  Civil  Service,"  "Appointments,"  "  Person- 
al," etc.,  and  in  his  leisure  moments,  if  he  ever  has  any 
the  President  can  ponder  over  the  concentrated  wisdom 
of  the  country,  as  thus  epitomized  for  his  convenience. 
New  York  sends  him  more  papers  than  any  other  state ; 
Boston  sends  a  good  many;  the  South  about  a  dozen, 
and  from  the  entire  Pacific  slope  comes  only  one  paper. 

We  have  been  having  two  camp-meetings  in  full  blast 
in  the  woods  near  us,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  visit  from 
the  Salvation  Army.  Although  the  obscure  little  hall 
which  they  occupied  was  guarded  by  three  policemen 
with  awe-inspiring  clubs  to  impress  the  crowd,  there  was 
unfortunately  no  crowd  to  impress.  The  long,  narrow, 
low-ceilingecl  hall  was  only  tolerably  well-filled  with  a 
good  many  colored  people,  always  eager  for  a  show  of 
any  kind,  a  good  many  women,  and  a  lot  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  go  to  giggle,  and  who  can  not  refrain,  when 
sacred  words  are  sung  to  such  tunes  as  "  Wait  till  the 
Clouds  Roll  By  "  and  "  We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morn- 
ing," from  joining  in  with  the  too-familiar  original  words. 
Still  they  go,  and  they  might  undoubtedly  spend  their 
evenings  in  worse  places.  But  we  have  what  would  coun- 
teract the  good  influences  of  a  large  number  of  Salvation 
soldiers  in  no  less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  liquor  places  of  various  kinds,  where  one  may 
get  drunk  with  such  facility  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  police  are  fully  occupied  in  removing  drunken 
loafers  from  the  parks,  and  have  little  time  to  devote  to 
other  pursuits.  In  his  quarterly  report  our  Chief  of  Police 
tells  us  that  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  losses  by 
theft  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  only  one 
thousand  dollars  was  recovered — which  would  indicate 
that  thieving  in  Washington  was  a  safe,  steady  and  lucra- 
tive business,  requiring  no  capital,  and  yielding  comfort- 
able returns.  Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  August  24th. 


A  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  signed  by  Raphael,  and 
dated  1510,  has  been  discovered  Dy  Professor  Nicole,  of 
Lausanne. 
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VIEWS  FROM  THE  DUNES. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  SHINN. 


It  is  a  cabin  on  a  sand-hill  of  this  wind-blown  peninsula. 
The  city  lies  beneath  it,  thrusting  its  spires  through  vails 
of  gray  fog.  The  Golden  Gate  is  in  sight ;  the  islands 
of  the  bay  dimly  revealed.  Suddenly  lifting,  the  fog  rolls 
back,  and  the  green  shores  of  Alameda,  the  purple  hills 
beyond,  flash  into  reality;  the  gate-ways  through  which 
the  gold-seekers  pressed  forward  to  the  snow  ranges,  are 
before  me.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  California,  from 
Goose  lake  to  San  Diego,  and  from  the  Farallones  to 
Alpine,  is  spread  out  before  my  observation.  From  San 
Francisco  as  the  focus,  lines  of  travel,  complex  relation- 
ships of  thousands  of  individuals,  radiate  over  the  entire 
state,  and  our  interests  are  one.  Not  along  the  narrow 
streets  below,  but  on  the  great  highways  that  bind  the 
communities  of  the  Pacific  coast  together,  let  us  travel 
to-day. 

September  is  halfway  here,  and  still  the  talk  is  of  "  hard 
times."  Califomians  who  go  East  come  back  and  tell 
us  that  we  ought  not  to  complain,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  merely  "  dull "  seasons  as  "  hard."  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  business  men  say  the  times  are  hard,  and 
they  ought  to  know.  The  state  at  large  is  prosperous,  and 
has  been  so  for  years;  Oregon  is  prosperous,  with  fairly 
immense  crops;  the  Puget  sound  country  is  rapidly 
developing.  Only  in  San  Francisco,  which  for  a  time 
outgrew  the  need  of  the  state,  is  there  a  feeling  of  dull- 
ness. The  opinion  prevails  among  well-informed  and 
foresighted  merchants  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  lull ; 
that  new  lines  of  communication,  more  growth  of  the 
state,  and  diversified  industries,  will  start  a  period  of 
remarkable  growth  in  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
remember,  the  time  to  spend,  the  time  to  invest,  the  time 
to  start  new  enterprises,  is  always  in  such  quiet  seasons  as 
the  present  one.  That  is  a  fundamental  law  of  political 
economy.  The  foundations  of  fortunes  are  laid  in  the 
so-called  "dull  times." 


There  is  in  this  state  a  farmer  whose  land  is  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. '  He  came  from  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  thirty  years  ago,  and  bought  a  Spanish  grant, 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  His  house  is  a  weather- 
beaten  shanty  in  the  midst  of  wheat-fields,  and  cattle  and 
horses  trample  over  the  door-yard  summer  and  winter. 
There  are  absolutely  no  conveniences  worth  mentioning. 
The  women  of  his  family  carry  water  from  a  well  two 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  kitchen,  and  wood  from 
a  pile  quite  as  far  in  another  direction.  He  never  planted 
a  fruit-tree,  or  vine,  or  rose-bush  ;  he  never  buys  anything 
that  he  can  help.  Pork,  beans  and  black  coffee  consti- 
tute the  family  bill  of  fare.  This  man  calls  himself  an 
American  citizen,  but  in  fact  he  is  an  alien  and  an 
enemy.  When  he  dies  his  children  will  probably  spend 
the  hard  savings  of  his  foolish  life,  the  land  will  be  divided 
up  into  small  tracts,  and  a  thriving  community  will  occupy 
the  acres  upon  which  the  blight  now  rests.  This  man  is 
a  type  of  many  who  have  cursed  California  by  their  pres- 
ence. A  state  which  has  single  counties  as  large  as  Con- 
necticut has  room  for  twenty  million  people,  who 
would  support  a  metropolis  of  two  million  inhabitants  on 
the  shores  of  this  peninsula.  But  until  these  old  crabs  of 
campers,  who  live  in  dirt,  confusion  and  discomfort  on 
large  tracts  of  unutilized  land,  are  out  of  the  way, 'we 
can  not  utilize  our  great  resources.  There  is  a  wealth 
which  is  a  curse.  A  famous  cynic  used  to  say  that 
whisky  was  wisely  ordained  to  shorten  weak  and  worth- 
less lives.  With  men  of  the  type  we  are  describing,  the 
drift  toward  the  coarse  excitement  of  alcohol  appears 
inevitable.  If  it  works  extinction,  who  shall  say  that  the 
world  is  not  better  oft"?  Let  the  species  become  as  the 
dodo  and  moa. 


The  season  of  state  and  county  fairs  is  at  hand.  Soon, 
perhaps  even  while  we  write,  the  ardent  orchardist  goes 
out  to  gather  and  label  with  great  exactness  his  choicest 
fruit.  Apples,  grapes,  and  agricultural  displays  come 
together,  and  prize  cattle,  patent  pumps,  lemonade-sell- 
ing boys,  pool-selling  men,  brisk  little  jockeys,-  hot 
weather,  glitter  and  confusion.  We  do  these  things  with 
more  enthusiasm  in  California  than  they  do  at  the  East. 
We  have  finer  displays,  and  better  live  stock,  and  prettier 
country  maidens,  blushing  and  picturesque.  At  least,  such 
is  the  faith  of  the  loyal  descendant  of  the  Forty-Niners. 


In  my  desk  I  find  an  old  book,  leather- bound  and 
moth-eaten.  Here  are  notes  written  years  ago,  crude 
efforts  to  make  poems,  extracts  from  letters,  plots  of  for- 
gotten stories  and  plays.  I  read,  and  once  more  discover 
the  past.  And  herein  I  find,  written  in  faded  pencil,  a 
little  sketch  of  what  has  been,  or  might  be.  There  was 
once  a  man— thus  the  story  begins— who  wrote  a  book, 
and,  after  long  toil,  earned  the  money  to  publish  it.  It 
floated  from  his  hands  like  a  leaf  on  a  river,  and  was  lost 
from  sight.  Not  a  whisper  came  back  to  tell  of  its  iate ; 
no  thanks,  no  reward,  no  recognition.  Seeing  this,  he 
went  back  to  his  daily  work  in  the  small  village  in  the 
narrow  valley,  between  high  mountains  overlooking  the 
Pacific.   He  tilled  his  few  acres  of  land ;  he  helped  his 


neighbors ;  he  seemed  to  carry  in  his  thoughts  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  village.  Others  came  to  him  with  their 
deepest  troubles,  and  went  away  comforted  by  his  sym- 
pathy;  but  whether  he  carried  griefs  of  his  own,  no  one 
could  guess  from  his  gentle  and  peaceful  face.  The  com- 
panions of  his  youth  grew  up  and  were  married,  and  built 
happy  homes,  by  whose  firesides  he  rested,  an  honored 
guest;  whose  children  he  taught  songs  and  told  stories. 
Fair  women,  who  loved  his  ways,  said  that  more  than 
once  he  might  have  chosen  from  among  the  best  of  the 
village  maidens;  but  he  passed  on,  not  careless,  but 
reverent  and  serene.  Then,  at  last,  he  fell  sick,  and  for 
years,  as  men  said,  he  had  pain  for  his  daily  companion, 
so  that  the  thought  of  death  had  become  a  secret  joy,  and 
his  face  grew  at  the  news  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  They 
brought  his  box  of  letters.  He  took  from  it  a  few 
faded  letters,  and  the  brown  leaves  of  what  had  been  a 
scarlet  rose ;  and  with  these  in  his  hand  he  fell  asleep. 
Then  his  friends  remembered  that,  years  before,  a  woman 
of  rare  beauty  and  refinement  had  spent  the  summer  in 
the  quiet  village,  and  painted  pictures  along  the  winding 
stream;  and  that  after  she  went  away  he  wrote  his  for- 
gotten book,  and  visited  the  far-off  city  where  she  lived, 
and  came  back  to  dwell  in  self-contained  strength  among 
them. 


GRANT'S  MONUMENT. 


BY  OREGON  SANDERS. 


The  proud  East  came  with  her  marble  white — 

Far  whiter  than  that  one  sees 
On  the  breathing  statues,  robed  in  light, 
By  the  master  Praxiteles. 

The  grand  West  came  with  her  purest  gold — 

Her  gold  a  thousand  fine, 
Dug  from  the  placers  by  pioneers  bold 
In  the  days  of  "  '49." 

"We  will  build  him  a  monument,"  said  they, 

But  the  millions  echoed,  "Hold! 
Your  marble  is  not  white  enough — nay! 
Nor  pure  enough  your  gold! 

"Far  better  the  one  he  built  for  himself, 

High  towering  o'er  land  and  sea, 
From  the  broken  chains  of  the  million  of  slaves 
Whom  his  flashing  sword  made  free! 

"  In  the  ages  to  be  it  shall  shine  like  a  star, 

With  its  rainbow  banner  unfurled, 
While  the  light  of  his  glory  gleams  afar, 
Like  the  Pharos  of  the  world." 
Visai.ia,  Cat.,  August,  1885 


THE  DARK  AGES. 


BY  ADLEY  H.  CUMMINS. 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Dark  Ages  came  to  a 
close  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  or  about  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  is  not  thoroughly  accurate ; 
there  are  remnants  of  them  still  existing. 

The  growth  of  the  earth  from  chaos  into  form  and  order 
was  inconceivably  slow.  So,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
human  race  from  barbarism  and  savagery  into  thorough 
enlightenment  is  exceedingly  tardy.  The  Dark  Ages,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  always  been  with  us.  The  en- 
lightenment of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  was  of  but  a 
flimsy  texture.  For  a  thousand  years,  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, the  people  used  the  same  cooking  utensils,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  furniture. 

The  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  looked  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  even  on  the  Romans,  as  barbarians — 
meaning,  perhaps,  people  who  gibber  and  gabble.  So 
the  Hebrews  termed  all  outsiders  "  Goim,  "  "  Gentiles," 
and  the  Chinese  now  denominate  the  remainder  of  the 
world  "outside  barbarians"  or  "foreign  devils."  And 
yet  the  very  Greeks  and  Romans  who  esteemed  the 
languages  of  the  nations  north  of  them,  as  well  as  else- 
where, as  mere  gabble,  were  the  very  brothers  of  the 
people  who  filled  the  woods  of  ancient  Germany  and 
swarmed  around  the  Baltic;  whose  ancestors  at  one  time 
could  have  been  all  gathered  under  the  folds  of  one  tent, 
as  they  dwelt  together  in  Central  Asia,  tending  the  same 
flocks  and  herds,  and  thrusting  their  sickles  into  the  same 
fields  of  grain.  Their  languages  were  so  allied  to  each 
other  that  philologists  now  employ  the  abundance  of  one 
to  fill  up  the  linguistic  gaps  ox  lacunae  in  another,  and 
thus  trace  them  back  in  unison  to  the  common  fountain, 
whence  came  all  the  varying  dialects  spoken  by  the  Indo- 
European  race. 

Of  course,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown, 
then  came,  undoubtedly,  the  crowning  era  of  European 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  Society  was  destroyed  and 
government  annihilated.  The  effort  to  rally  the  scattered 
forces  of  mankind,  and  again  to  build  nations  and  insti- 
tute forms  of  government,  was  a  slow  and  tedious  one ; 
and  to  cap  the  climax  of  misfortune,  the  church  came  to 
be  a  hideous  incubus  upon  already  overburdened  hu- 
manity. But  we  pass  over  in  silence  those  terrible  ages 
when  exislence  was  a  nightmare  and  life  a  curse.  We 
scan  the  face  of  the  centuries,  and  behold  with  joy  the 
awakening  struggles  of  humanity  striving  to  throw  off  the 
intolerable  burden  of  the  church,  to  resuscitate  trade  and 
commerce,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  America  and  of 


the  southern  passage  to  India;  the  discovery  of  printing, 
I  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  revival  of  letters— 
and  we  begin  to  breathe  more  freely. 

Rut,  unfortunately,  such  long  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  misery  left  their  traces  behind.  The  dark  clouds  of 
medievalism  have  scarcely  lifted  entirely  yet.  For  ex- 
ample, right  in  the  very  realm  of  religion,  which  was  the 
dark  pall  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  are  in- 
numerable multitudes  who  are  not  yet  emancipated  from 
ttoe  sinister  irlfluences  of  the  past.  There  is  not  a  form 
of  belief  so  preposterous  or  absurd  that  it  will  not  find 
faithful  devotees  and  followers.  Few  sects  will  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  heaven  for  others.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one 
which  believes  that  only  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  persons  (its  own  membership)  will  people  the 
illimitable  wastes  of  heaven.  There  is  another  gigantic 
denomination,  a  few  of  whose  members  believe  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  the  millions  in  it  who 
do  not  join  with  them  in  certain  doctrines  of  fantastical 
extravagance.  Then  there  is  that  form  of  immorality 
called  the  Salvation  Army.  How  long,  oh,  how  long, 
shall  we  endure  its  noise  and  offensiveness  !  So  the  Mor- 
mons find  ready  hearers  among  the  so-called  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  age 
were  not  a  little  dark.  Again,  who  does  not  daily  see  in 
the  morning  papers  a  column  headed  "  Astrology"?  and 
that  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century! 

Then  look  at  medical  science.  There  are  men  still 
young  who  fought  with  their  nurses,  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  for  cooling  drinks,  the  very  benediction  and  bless- 
ing which  nature  intended  for  them,  but  which  the  doc- 
tors had  forbidden  to  be  given  them.  The  glory  of  them 
now  is  that  they  break  a  fever  by  inducing  perspiration. 
Nothing  is  simpler,  but  it  took  a  thousand  centuries  to 
discover  it.  So  General  Washington  was  killed  by  the 
physicians  bleeding  him  to  death. 

There  is  not  one  alive  who  knows  what  are  the  functions 
of  the  spleen.  Cancer,  consumption,  and  Hright's  dis- 
ease are  still  incurable.  A  large  corner  of  the  curtain  of 
the  Dark  Ages  is  still  settled  down  over  medicine.  But  if 
the  profession  itself  is  so  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon 
it,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  patients,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  quack  or  medical  imposter  so  bare- 
facedly fraudulent  that  multitudes  will  not  flock  to  his 
ante-room.  The  columns  of  our  daily  papers  are  full  of 
the  advertisements  of  unblushing  frauds,  and  the  great 
rewards  of  the  profession  are  not  for  the  able,  honorable 
and  competent,  but  for  pretenders  and  quacks. 

Nor  is  the  law  thoroughly  enlightened.  It  is  too  much 
wedded  to  forms.  Nowhere  does  the  judiciary  succeed 
in  keeping  up  with  the  work  which  is  alotted  to  it.  It 
would  seem  as  if  so  simple  an  expedient  as  increasing  the 
judiciary  force  ought  to  occur  to  the  community,  which  is 
the  sufferer  from  the  law's  delays.  They  almost  invariably 
result  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  Rich  persons  and  interests  in  this  state  yearly  save 
thousands  of  dollars,  after  verdict  or  judgment,  by  simply 
threatening  to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
thus  to  delay  it  for  three  years,  unless  a  smaller  sum  is 
accepted;  and  as  the  poor  man  must  have  his  money,  he 
takes  much  less  than  what  is  his  right,  and  goes  upon  his 
way  sorrowing. 

Our  penal  system,  too,  is  away  back  in  medievalism. 
It  is  the  high  school  of  crime,  the  college  of  vice,  the 
university  of  villainy. 

Look  the  whole  field  over  and  see — the  Dark  Ages  are 
not  yet  ended.  It  is  time  to  stop  boasting  of  the  glories 
of  modern  civilization,  and  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
vast,  the  mighty  task  of  dispelling  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  which  are  the  heritage  of  days  of  darkness. 


MIXED  METAPHORS  AND  PROFANITY. 


Miss  Cleveland  has  been  accused  by  a  critic  of  "  mix- 
ing metaphors "  in  her  new  book.  The  copy  sent  The 
Sun,  with  Elizabeth's  compliments,  has  evidently  been 
lost  in  the  mail,  so  we  can  not  decide;  but  it  is  quite 
likely.  Most  writers  do  it  more  or  less,  and  many  mix 
something  worse  than  metaphors.  Her  brother,  who  has 
a  good  paying  situation  at  Washington  (Grover  is  meant) 
lately  told  somebody  that  he  would  "  be  boiled  in  hell 
before  he  would  remove  an  officer  without  cause.  Here 
was  a  case  of  mixed  metaphor.  The  place  referred  to 
(now  obsolete)  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  dryer  than 
a  contribution-box  or  a  last  year's  sermon — not  a  drop  of 
water  anywhere  within  miles  of  it.  How,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  he  be  boiled  therein?  He  should  have  said 
roasted,  fried  or  broiled.  Perhaps  he  did  say  broiled,  and 
the  compositor  left  the  r  out.  It  is  due  to  his  constituents 
that  he  set  himself  right  before  the  country  on  this  point 
at  once.  It  is  also  reported  that  at  the  same  interview  he 
said  other  naughty  words,  such  as  "  damnation "  or 
"  damned,"  right  out  loud  as  though  he  meant  it. 
Grover,  this  will  never  do.  We  are  watching  you  with 
breathless  interest,  and  can  not  bear  to  hear  of  any  such 
foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  sixty 
million  people.  If  this  is  a  post  campaign  lie,  it  should 
be  sat  on  at  once,  peaceably  if  you  can,  forcibly  if  you 
must. — Peck's  Sun. 


Bobby  laboriously  lugged  a  pail  into  the  parlor,  where 
the  family  was  assembled,  and  asked  his  maternal  grand- 
mother to  kick  it.  "Why  should  I  kick  it,  Bobby?" 
grandma  inquired,  in  amazement.  "  Just  to  amuse  pa," 
said  Bobby.  "  He  said  he  would  give  ten  dollars  any 
time  to  see  you  kick  the  bucket." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MAGNIFICENT  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


The  booth  occupied  by  Newman  &  Levinson 
at  the  Mechanics' Fair  with  their  decorative  art 
display,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  soft  rugs,  and  the  walls  are  re- 
splendent with  rich  hangings  and  plate  mirrors, 
while  the  large  show-case— a  miniature  room 
in  itself — is  filled  with  choice  sjH'cimens  of  deco- 
rative handiwork  in  strikingly  original  designs. 

Something  unique  is  an  ebony  easel  six  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  marguerites  in  half-relief. 
Resting  upon  the  easel,  in  a  frame  of  repousse 
bronze,  is  a  fanciful  representation  Of  the ''Angel 
of  Evening."  The  design  is  executed  in  sky- 
blue  plush  with  No.  7  chenille,  and  shows  the 
sun  setting  behind  a  mountain,  while  above  are 
the  moon  and  stars,  with  a  gracefully  poised  angel 
sweeping  from  the  clouds,  torch  in  hand,  light- 
ing the  stars  as  she  descends.  The  figure  is  ex- 
quisitely wrought  in  fine  llcsh  stitch,  the  chenille 
producing  a  wonderfully  soft  and  pleasing  effect . 
The  drapery  is  of  pearl-white,  and  is  so  skill- 
fully done  that  the  form  of  the  limbs  is  shown 
in  a  slightly  raised  outline.  The  foot  is  dis- 
closed resting  upon  a  light  blue  satin  cushion, 
and  has  the  nails  on  the  toes  perfectly  repre- 
sented. The  arms  and  hands  are  very  life-like, 
and  the  long  golden  hair  waves  beautifully. 
Outlines  of  line  silver  chord  greatly  enhance  the 
feathery  effect  of  the  outstretched  wings.  The 
crescent  moon  is  done  in  silver  tinsel,  while  the 
stars  modestly  twinkle  in  a  duller  shade  of  silver 
cord.  Above  this  picture,  which  is  poetic  in  con- 
ception and  artistic  in  workmanship,  is  a  beau- 
tiful sash  dra[>ery  of  sapphire  plush,  with  deli- 
cate rose-oink  linings  01  satin.  The  drapery, 
festooned  and  knotted  in  graceful  outlines,  is  sus- 
pended from  a  brass  rod  which  is  of  the  right 
length  to  complete  the  cone-shaped  contour  of 
the  screen.  At  the  left  side  the  ends  are  tied, 
and  droop  one  above  the  other.  They  are  orna- 
mented with  soft  yellow  trumpet  flowers  em- 
broidered with  chenille,  and  are  finished  with 
cone-shaped  plon  plons  of  sapphire  chenille  re- 
lieved with  gilt  threads. 

A  handsome  fire-screen  is  of  cardinal  plush 
mounted  on  an  ebony  frame.  In  the  center  of 
the  plush  square  is  a  large  white  cockatoo  sit- 
ting on  his  perch.  The  bird  is  life-size,  and  is 
worked  with  No.  4  chenille,  which  produces  the 
feathers  in  a  very  realistic  mariner.  The  crest 
on  the  head  is  worked  with  golden  silk,  accu- 
rately shaded.  The  breast,  wings  and  legs  of 
the  bird  are  distinctly  marked,  and  are  very 
like  a  live  specimen.  In  full  relief  is  a  rustic 
perch  showing  light  and  shade  in  the  colors  of 
chenille  used.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is 
a  miniature  portiere  of  golden  brown  plush 
caught  back  with  a  tiny  cord  of  cardinal  and 
gilt,  tied  in  a  double  bow-knot  and  finished  with 
silk  tassels. 

A  mantel  drapery  for  a  dining-room  is  made 
of  garnet  furniture  sateen  bordered  with  three- 
incn  buds  of  garnet  plush.  The  centerpiece  is 
quadrangular  shaped,  and  is  decorated  with 
an  orange-branch  bearing  three  oranges  in  half- 
relief,  with  blossoms  and  buds  intermingled 
with  the  leaves.  The  oranges  have  each  a 
different  degree  of  development — one  being  so 
over-ripe  as  to  show  signs  of  decay,  while 
its  near  neighbor  is  only  slightly  turned. 
The  fruit,  stems  and  leaves  are  embroidered 
with  No.  2  chenille,  while  the  blossoms  are 
worked  with  No.  4.  On  each  end  of  the  man- 
tel arc  long,  narrow  panels — one  being  orna- 
mented with  an  ear  of  corn,  and  the  other  with 
a  parsnip  and  bunch  of  raddishes.  l'earl-col- 
ored  embroidery  silk  represents  each  kernel  of 
corn,  while  the  top  has  a  fine  "silk"  done  with 
floss;  the  husks  and  the  worm-eaten  side  are 
embroidered  with  arasene.  In  half-relief  are 
the  parsnips  and  raddishes,  which  are  realistic 
in  shape  and  coloring,  worked  with  worsted, 
while  the  leaves  are  jewel  arasene.  Between  the 
panels  are  handsomely  arranged  draperies  of 
sateen  and  plush,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  is  a 
garnet  cord  and  tassel  looped  and  fancifully 
knotted.  Wheel-shaped  plon  plons  brightened 
with  chenille  and  gilt  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  panels. 

A  handsome  banner  lamp-screen,  supported 
by  a  gilt  standard  four  feet  high,  is  made  of 
black  satin,  decorated  with  a  vine  of  dark-red 
mossroses,  among  the  leaves  of  which  is  a  hum- 
ming-bird's nest,  containing  three  tiny  spotted 
eggs.  High  above  the  nest  is  the  bird,  with  out- 
stretched wings.  The  shading  and  workman- 
ship of  this  artistic  design  are  so  delicate  that 
at  a  short  distance  it  looks  like  painting.  No. 
1  chenille  does  very  effective  work  on  satin.  The 
entire  design  has  a  flat  surface,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nest,  which  is  in  half-relief.  Pink 
and  gilt  plon  plons  make  a  beautiful  finish  for 
the  edge,  while  a  pink  and  gilt  cord  fastens  the 
screen  to  the  rod.  A  soft  Alsatian  bow  of  pink 
satin  ribbon  adds  to  the  finish. 

A  novelty  handkerchief  sachet  is  made  of  car- 
dinal plush  lined  with  pale  blue  satin.  The 
pockets  are  ingeniously  contrived,  the  openings 
oeingjin  the  folds,  which  serve  as  ornaments  in 
the  Tower  right-hand  corner.  The  upper  left- 
hand  corner  is  turned  back,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  spray  of  pink  mossrose  buds  done  with 
fine  chenille.  A  many-looped  bow  of  cardinal 
satin  ribbon  finishes  the  point.  The  sachet, 
when  folded,  looks  like  a  large  album,  and  would 
readily  hold  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  the  pock- 
ets, leaving  the  inside  space  for  laces  ana  rib- 
bons. 

Another  pretty  handkerchief  sachet  is  made 
of  steel-blue  plush,  on  which  then;  is  a  huge 
spider's  web  worked  with  silver  tinsel.  It  is 
lined  with  shell-pink  satin,  and  has  a  corner 
turned  back,  on  which  are  embroidered  single 
forget-me-nots. 

A  pretty  conceit  is  a  whisk-broom  holder  of 
shaded  terra-cotta  plush  with  a  spray  of  wild 
clematis  embroidered  with  jewel  arasene.  The 
holder  is  pyramid-shaped,  and  has  the  lower 
edge  finished  with  terra-cotta  plon  plons.  A 
soft  bow  of  satin  ribbon  finishes  the  upper  point. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  in  all  kinds  of  embroidery, 
beside  a  full  quota  of  painted  ware.  The  dis- 
play of  lustra  painting  is  complete,  some  of  the 
designs  being  very  artistic. 

This  is  the  first  display  Newman  &  Levinson 
have  had  in  the  Fair,  and  it  naturally  attracts  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  favorable  comment. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  cases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayek's  C'iikrry 
Pectokal.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
111  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years,  it.  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  he  taken 
in  verr small  quantities,  and  a  few  doses 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  eolith  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may.  very  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  110  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  ( 'onsumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  he  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  <  tough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  ou'ce  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MKRCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGHEVCUBSi 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McGovkrn,  Eir.HNE  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
navel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samubl  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  RENOWNED  CEY8ERS. 


The  Koaih  to  tlie  World- tamed  California 
(jicyscrs  are  In  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ing Accommodations  Offer  IMeaNure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHKD  -  A.   T3.  1833. 


Capital  e5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street. 


San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL  S  SAFE  \  mi  LO(  K  A  CO., 

2ii  and  313  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

TADC  U/nDIU  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  flf  f  WUnlVI  hnurs,  with  head  complete  or  no 
fc  11  wiiiii  charees<  Over  t.ooo  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


"  TRIP    THROUGH  JAPAN." 

DAI  NIPPONJHAKURANKAI. 
IGNATIUS,  HALL. 

DEAKIN    BROS.    &  CO.'S 

LIVING  PANORAMA  and  TEMPLE 

Ol  the  Arts  and  Industries  of 

JAPAN. 


OWING  TO  THF.  IMMENSE  PREPARATION  NECESSARY  TO  PERFECT  THIS  REMARKABLE 
•  ENTERTAINMENT,  THE  OPENING  IS  POSTPONED  TO 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5th. 

THE  MOST  I'fXEBKA TED  JAPANESE  ABTISAMS  ARE  tOXSTAXTI.V  AT  MOKK 

MA.XI  FA<  I  I  KI.VU 

Famous  Satsu ma  Ware,  Wonderful  Shippo  (Cloisonne),  Bronze  Porcelain  and  Pottery,"  Silk  Goods  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, Embroidery  in  All  Styles.  Screen  Makers  and  Painters;  Painters  on  Porcelain  Pottery,  Silk,  Wood,  Paper, 
etc.;  Hair- Dressers,  Barbers,  Silk- Weavers,  Cabinetmakers,  Wood-Carvers,  etc.  A  Genuine  Japanese  Tea-House' 
attended  by  six  Japanese  Ladies.    In  addition  to  the  above  wonderful  colony  may  be  seen 

A  LIVING  PANORAMA  OF  JAPAN, 

Covering  nearly  8,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  representing  the  Sacred  Mountain  Fujiyama;  the  Famous  Bridge, 
Water-falls  and  Temples  of  Nikko;  The  Sacred  BtODK  Figure  Diabutz;  the  Sacred  Island  of  Venoshima;  the  Boil- 
ing Springs  of  Hakone ;  the  Be  iutiful  Lake  of  Hakonc  .  the  Old  Capital  of  japan,  Kioto;  Tea  and  Rice  Planta- 
tions, Living  Villages,  etc.,  forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAIN- 
M  EN T  ever  seen  in  the  world  -pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Three  Receptions  Dally:  0  to  13,  2  to  5,  7  to  10.    A<lml«<,lon  50  rents;  Children  25  cents. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Charles  MacGeachv  Manaokr 

Every  Evening  in<  imliic  Sunday 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  only. 
The  Gorgeous  Fairy  Spectacle, 

UNDINE. 

GRAND  BALLETI      GRAND  BALLET! 

Powerful  Choruses;  Glorious  Marches; 

Scenic  Magnificence;  Marvelous  Effects; 

The  Grandest  Spectacle  of  the  Age. 
Over  zoo  Artists.     Entire  Change  of  Specialties  each 
Saturday  N ight.    Great  New  Bill  next  week. 
Watch  announcements  in  daily  papers. 

Popular  Friers : 

Orchestra  75c,  Balcony  50c,  Kam.  Circle  25c,  Gallery  15c 


WOODWARLVS  GARDENS. 

Saturday,  September  5th, 

<•  H  V  M»     VARIETY  PKKFOKNAME. 

Sunday.  September  6th, 
UKAND     Mill  Ml  l>     S\VOKI>    (OMI  VI 

Between  DUNCAN  C  ROSS, 
Late  Instructor  Royal  Scot's  Grays,  and  Champion  of 
the  World,  and 
CAPTAIN  LEO  GASTON, 
Of  the  Seventh  French  Lancers,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principals  in  the  late  Ocean  Beach  duel. 

The  contest  will  take  piacr  in  the  Amphitheater  ground, 
immediately  after  the  Entertainment  in  the  Pavilion 
(about  3:15  o'clock),  and  will  be  governed  by  Saumer's 
Code  of  French  Cavalry. 

The  contest  is  for  $500,  and  the  first  scoring  15  points 
will  be  declared  victor.    Admission  25  and  10  cents. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAV  ITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Last  nights  of  M.  B.  CURTIS  in  SPOT  CASH. 

Monday,  Sept.  7th— HAV ERLY'S  MINSTRELS,  at 
popular  prices 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday,  Sept.  5th — Second  Grand  Juvenile  Matinee, 
Rossini's  Kairy  Opera,  CINDERELLA. 
Next  week — Genee's  Comic  Opera,  NANON. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

Opens  August  25th; 

Closes  September  3  6th. 
With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
MANUFAtTIKES,  KATIKAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  ART. 

Grand  Instrumental  Concert  Eaeh  nay 
and  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.  Over  $1,300 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

Admission  s 

Double  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $3  00 

Apprentices'  Season  ..  r  50  |  Child's  Season   x  50 

Single  Admission  50c;  Child's  25c. 
Season  Tickets  to  Members  or  the  Instituth  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  thb 

PANORAMA  BUILDING' 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  9  A.  toV'll  P.  M. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  1 

1.    You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

3.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

n.  If  you  dont  lake  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

A  Prisoner  for  Life,  which  will  be  produced 
at  the  California  Monday  evening,  September 
7th,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
modern  sensational  plays,  involving  all  the  sus- 
tained interest  of  a  three-volume  novel  condensed 
into  the  time  and  presented  with  the  realism 
and  rapid  movement  of  dramatic  action.  The 
following  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  plot  : 
The  course  of  true  love  runs  with  more  than 
ordinary  dramatic  roughness  with  two  young 
lovers  who  are  separated  by  their  cruel  parents 
in  Act  I.    The  young  lady,  verifying  the  saying 
that  listeners  never  hear  anything  good  of  them- 
selves, overhears  a  conversation,  from  which  she 
learns  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  countess, 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  that  her  father 
is  a  prisoner  for  life  in  one  of  the  king's  castles. 
She  resolves  to  rescue  him,  and,  the  better  to 
serve  this  purpose,  dresses  herself  as  a  boy.  The 
recital  of  her  harrowing  experiences  and  adven- 
tures would  fill  the  soul  of  Ned  Buntline  with 
envious  despair.    She  is  aided,  however,  by  the 
powers  of  earth  and  air,  not  to  mention  more 
tangible  agencies,  even  "the  awful  avalanche" 
descending  just  in  time  to  miss  her  and  knock 
out  an  unpleasant  mute  who  has  dogged  her 
steps,  and  is  awaiting  a  chance  to  carry  out  his 
amiable  design  of  killing  her  and  preserving  her 
body  in  some  natural  ice-chest  among  the  gla- 
ciers.   This  dumb-waiter  being  ground  to  pow- 
der, the  devoted  daughter  continues  her  journey, 
and  finally  accomplishes  her  object  so  far  as  to 
become  her  father's  jailer  by  simulating  the 
character  of  the  dumb  boy,  who  was,  when  late 
and  the  avalanche  overtook  him,  on  the  way  to 
fill  that  position.     After  aiding  her  papa  to 
escape  she  finds  her  mother,  the  countess,  who, 
supposing  her  first  husband  to  be  dead,  has  mar- 
ried the  villain  of  the  play.    Finally  the  king 
arrives  on  the  scene.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
king— on  the  stage.    He  has  but  to  stamp  his 
foot,  give  an  imperial  sweep  of  his  royal  robes, 
and  swear  some  strange  and  "mouth-filling 
oath  " — a  fine  selection  of  which  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  regal  prerogatives — and  presto!  vil- 
lainy is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded.    In  the 
present  instance  his  majesty  contrives  in  the 
short  space  of  the  fifth  act  to  restore  everybody 
to  every  one  else,  and  make  the  entire  dramatis 
persona  happy,  with  the  exception  of  the  villain, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  stage  retri- 
bution of  being  "unmasked,"  is  awarded  con- 
dign punishment,  not  even  being  allowed  a  dis- 
count oft  in  consideration  of  having  been  mar- 
ried. 

The  play  will  be  finely  put  on  at  the  California, 
Mr.  John  Mazzanovich  having  given  it  the  full 
advantage  of  the  scenic  skill  for  which  he  is 
noted.  The  great  avalanche  scene  will  be 
especially  thrilling,  and  will  doubtless  help  to 
make  of  this  representation  one  of  the  notable 
productions  of  the  California.  The  following  is 
the  cast : 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France   Joseph  Holland 

Count  Pierre  De  Valney,  first  Secretary  to  the  Grand 

Chancellor  McKee  Rankin 

General  De  Montreuil  D.  H.  Harkins 

Lerose,  a  deserter  C.  B.  Bishop 

Charles  de  Boissy  C.  G.  Ray 

Jacques,  a  mute  J.  J.  Wallace 

Francois,  steward  to  the  De  Boissys  E.  N.  Thayer 

An  Unknown  H.  Z.  Bosworth 

Lambin.a  Parisian  Frank  Wright 

An  Officer  Robert  Murray 

A  Soldier  C.  G.  Greene 

A  Valet  J.  J.  Enright 

Louise  De  Lourmel  ) 

Countess  De  Valney  >  Miss  Isabel  Morris 

Mme.  De  Montreuil  ) 

Mignonne  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin 

Countess  De  Boissy  MUs  Emma  Marble 

Mme.  Marguerite  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters 

Lucy,  a  maid  Helen  Brand 

The  dramatic  event  of  the  past  week  has  been 
the  production  of  the  fairy  spectacular  play  of 
Undine  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  As  com- 
pared with  the  poetic  and  mystical  legerd  half 
told,  half  suggested,  by  the  dreamy  genius  of  de 
la  Motte  Fouque,  there  must  ever  be  something 
of  theatrical  tinsel  and  mechanical  hardness  in 
any  stage  presentation  of  the  tender  and  touch- 
ing story  of  Undine.  But  as  a  spectacular 
drama  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  most 
similar  productions,  in  the  gleams  of  romantic 
story  which  lighten  up  the  usual  exhibition  of 
mechanical  effects  in  the  ordinary  fairy  spectacle, 
with  its  apparently  gratuitous  kaleidoscopic 
views,  amazon  marches,  knock-kneed  ballet, 
scaly  messenger-boys  of  the  elfin  variety,  and  a 
general  overflow  of  spirits  more  or  less  exhilarat- 
ing. And,  after  all,  the  sad  though  poetic  end- 
ing of  Fouque's  story  is  less  satisfactory  than 
that  of  the  drama,  which  concludes  with  the 
apotheosis  of  love  (as  personified  in  the  fair- 
haired  "Undine"  and  her  loyal  and  valiant 
though  rather  heavy  knight,  "Sir  Charles  Ed- 
monds Huldbrand  ")  triumphant  on  a  property 
car,  in  a  blaze  of  carmine  calcium  glory. 

The  immense  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
bringing  into  shape  such  an  array  of  raw  and 
presumably  not  very  pliant  or  plastic  material 
might  well  deter  any  one  of  less  energy  than 
John  A.  Stevens  from  making  the  attempt  except 
under  spur  of  Christmas  necessity.  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  so  brilliant  a  success  of  it 
is  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  something  of 
the  zeal,  industry  and  unrelaxing  effort  which 
this  energetic  manager  throws  into  whatever  he 
undertakes.  But  it  is  none  the  less  creditable, 
and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  successes  which, 


under  the  present  management,  are  gradually 
attracting  toward  the  Grand  Opera  House  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  current  of  popular  patron- 
age which  has  so  long  and  so  obstinately  refused 
to  flow  in  that  direction. 

The  wonderful  performance  of  "  Les  Encroy- 
ables,"  whom  Mr.  Stevens  has  at  great  expense 
engaged  for  the  pantomime,  would  alone  be  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  small  admission  fee.  Miss 
Mabel  Bert  is  a  lovely  "  Undine,"  who  satisfies 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear  with  her  sweet  presence 
and  sympathetic  voice.  Mr.  Edmonds  is  a  very 
good  "Sir  Huldbrand,"  and  the  old  foster-pa- 
rents of  the  changeling  heroine  are  well  repre- 
sented by  B.  W.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ed- 
monds. Miss  Minnie  Tittel  is  a  rather  quaint 
and  funny  little  "Fairy  Queen."  The  various 
specialty  artists  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect- 
iveness. "The  Great  Pavilla,"  as  he  was  erst- 
while announced,  invested  the  part  of  "  Gyblin  " 
with  the  impish  antics  of  a  gutta-percha  goblin. 
The  five  uncanny  beings  known  as  "  Les  Encroy- 
ables"  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  some  machine  similar  to  that  used  in 
preparing  boned  smelt,  though  this  does  not 
explain  the  limpet-like  genius  for  sticking  up 
against  walls  and  tables  like  a  lump  of  human 
putty.  The  costumes  are  new,  tasteful  and  pict- 
uresque; the  mechanical  effects  are  well  man- 
aged and  effective,  the  scenery  new  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  tableaux  and  transformation 
scenes  are  bright,  and  even  gorgeous  in  some- 
cases.  The  dancing  and  various  evolutions, 
while  not  individually  striking,  are  as  a  whole 
pleasing  and  well  executed.  All  that  the  utmost 
care  could  do  to  insure  perfection  in  every  de- 
tail has  been  done.  But,  alas!  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Samuel  Slick's  dictum,  some  things  can  not 
be  done  as  well  as  others.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  ballet.  Its  performance  is  billed  as  a 
"ballet  divertisement,"  and  it  is,  indeed,  very 
diverting.  To  "  bring  into  shape"  that  arm  of 
the  service  (or  leg  of  the  service,  for  that  mat- 
ter) no  merely  human  agency  were  adequate. 
We  can  not  hold  Mr.  Stevens  responsible  for 
his  ballet.  Nature  had  got  in  ahead  of  him,  and 
her  "prentice  hand"  had  "scamped  the  job" 
before  John  A.  got  hold  of  it.  The  Spanish 
Grandee  who  reminded  the  English  Ambassador 
that  "the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  knees,"  could 
never  make  the  same  proud  boast  in  regard  to 
these  dames  de  ballet,  in  whom  those  useful  artic- 
ulations seem  to  be  formed  not  wisely  but 
too  swell.  Would  that  Mistress  Stow  could 
see  that  warning  sight.  She  would  hie  her 
home  and  write  a  regular  "finisher"  on  the 
kindly  oblivion  afforded  by  long  and  flowing 
skirts.  It  is  dangerous  to  advise  a  lady  in  re- 
gard to  her  costume,  but  I  can  not  forbear  sug- 
gesting to  a  few  members  of  the  ballet  that, 
though  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  there  may  be 
too  much  of  it  in  a  tulle  skirt.  And  really, 
ladies,  though  these  extra  short  skirts  are  much 
uglier  than  the  others,  they  are  not  a  bit  wick- 
eder. Just  as  well  make  them  long  enough  to 
be  pretty. 

But  all  this  is  a  divertisement.  There  is  every 
reason  why  Undine  should  have  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
houses  so  far  have  been  good,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  much  better  as  our  slow-moving 
public  begins  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

The  short  reign  of  minstrelsy  at  the  Baldwin 
is  over.  It  was  but  an  interregnum,  and  the 
regular  season  of  '85-6  will  have  a  brilliant  open- 
ing in  the  production  of  In  Hit  Power.  This 
initiatory  performance  at  the  Baldwin  will  be 
virtually  the  first  production  in  America  of  this 
drama,  Mr.  Wallack  having  also  selected  it  for 
the  opening  of  the  coming  season  in  his  New 
York  theater.  The  critical  press  of  New  York 
will  be,  therefore,  almost  equally  with  us,  inter- 
ested in  its  reception  in  San  Francisco.  From 
the  strength  of  the  company  engaged,  most  of 
whom  are  already  well  and  favorably  known  here, 
it  isevident  that  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Sanger  are 
determined  to  produce  this  London  success  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  reputation  and  the  high 
standard  of  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  Louis  Aldrich 
enjoys  a  well-earned  fame  in  connection  with  My 
Partner.  Mr.  E.  J.  Huckley,  last  seen  here  with 
In  the  Ranks,  now  comes  to  us  as  leading  man 
in  the  new  company.  Mr.  Joseph  Whiting  (who 
was  with  the  Union  Square  company  in  The 
Banker's  Daughter),  Mr.  Sidney  Drew  (a  brother 
of  John,  of  the  Daly  company),  Mr.  Henry  Bcrg- 
man,  Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite  (the  beauty  of  the 
American  stage),  and  Miss  Nellie  Whitney,  are 
the  other  shining  lights  of  the  new  lialdwin  gal- 
axy. The  importance  of  the  occasion,  it  being 
the  initial  performance  of  the  season  and  of  this 
drama,  has  led  Mr.  Hayman  and  all  the  attaches 
of  this  theater  to  make  every  possible  exertion 
to  insure  its  being  a  brilliant  one.  The  sale  of 
seats  began  last  Wednesday,  and  is  quite  remark- 
able, the  usual  Baldwin  first-night  being  already 
assured. 

During  Mr.  Hayman's  sojourn  in  the  East  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  many  and  very 
attractive  novelties  for  the  immediate  future, 
among  others  the  now  famous  comic  operas 
Nanon  and  The  Mikado,  for  which  he  has  secured 
the  entire  Casino  company,  from  the  Casino, 
New  York,  where  Nanon  had  its  long  and  brill- 
iant run.  With  such  attractions  at  the  Bald- 
win, and  with  the  excellent  companies  and  pro- 
ductions at  our  lower-priced  theaters,  all  San 
Francisco  ought  to  be  able  to  amuse  itself. 
.'./  '/  Cash  has  occupied  the  Bush  Street  stage 


this  week.  It  is  naturally  of  about  the  same 
caliber  as  Sarn'l  of  Posen,  but  hardly  so  good. 
There  is  evidently  a  class  who  enjoy  plays  of 
this  description,  and  so  long  as  they  fill  the  the- 
ater, and  there  is  no  law  compelling  any  one  to 
go,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  should  grum- 
ble. In  Spot  Cash,  as  in  Sam'l  of  Posen,  Miss 
Albina  de  Mer  is  the  special  feminine  attraction. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  if  her  acting  docs  not 
excel  that  of  the  redoubtable  "Sammy"  him- 
self. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  is  attracting 
more  than  the  usual  crowds.  Indeed,  a  visit  to 
the  Pavilion  suggests  a  return  to  the  glories  of 
the  last  decade  in  this  popular  place  of  resort. 
The  exhibitors,  too,  seem  to  have  revived  the 
ancient  spirit  of  interest  and  rivalry,  most  of  the 
allotted  spaces  having  been  filled  much  more 
promptly  than  during  the  last  few  exhibitions. 
The  floral  exhibitions  and  awartl  of  prizes  are  a 
feature  ol  the  present  fair,  as  of  that  of  last  year. 
Two  have  already  taken  place.  The  display  was 
a  gorgeous  one,  creditable  alike  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  our  soil  and  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  complete  and  beautifully 
arranged  collection  of  California  woods  attracts 
much  attention  and  admiration. 


NOTES. 

Poor  Damala  is  always  unlucky.  Sara  has 
made  up  with  him,  now. 

Signor  Arditi  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
promenade  concerts  at  the  Empire  Theater,  Lon- 
don. 

Sonoma,  Ventura,  and  Fresno  counties  will 
compete  for  the  horticultural  premiums  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair. 

Ned  Buckley's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  him  back  as  leading  man  in  the  new 
Baldwin  company. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  has  written  two  new  pieces 
for  the  Boston  Museum.  The  same  theater  has 
a  new  play  by  Dion  Boucicault. 

All  that  prevents  Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite 
from  being  a  professional  beauty  is  that  she  is 
an  exceptionally  competent  actress. 

Miss  Helene  Dauvray  has  been  visiting  at  the 
country  house,  in  Michigan,  of  Bronson  Howard, 
who  is  writing  her  new  play  for  the  coming 
season. 

Mme.  Marchesi,  the  noted  vocal  trainer  of 
prime-donne,  says  that  the  American  larynx  is 
the  most  easily  trained,  and  the  English  the 
most  difficult  to  drill. 

Haverly's  Minstrels  will  appear  at  the  Bush 
Street  on  Monday,  September  7th.  Minstrelsy 
is  a  perennial  attraction  in  San  Francisco,  es- 
pecially when  Charley  Reed  is  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  the  eminent  pianist  and 
teacher,  late  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Hoston,  will  give  a  piano  recital  at 
Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
29th. 

Mr.  David  Belasco  has  been  busying  himself 
during  the  summer  between  giving  lessons  in 
acting  to  a  number  of  amateur  performers  and 
writing  steadily  upon  several  pieces  which  he 
has  long  held  in  hand. 

Professor  Richard  J.  Wilmot,  Fellow  of  Col- 
lege of  Organists,  London,  England,  now  resi- 
dent here  and  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, will  give  an  introductory  recital  at  Metro- 
politant  Hall,  September  16,  1885. 

The  Whittier  Dramatic  Society,  recently  or- 
ganized by  a  number  of  young  society  people, 
will  produce  Miss  Kate  Castleton's  comedy, 
Crazy  Patch,  with  a  strong  amateur  cast,  at 
Saratoga  Hall,  October  1st.  The  performance 
will  be  followed  by  a  hop. 

John  and  Emma  Howson,  old  favorites  in 
California,  will  appear  in  New  York  this  season, 
in  a  three-act  musical  farce  called  Putting  Chi 
Style,  the  music  of  which  was  written  by  Frank 
Howson,  another  of  this  talented  family. 

The  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  speak  of  the  "color.sal  impudence"  of 
Colonel  Mapleson.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the 
modest  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mapleson 
known  in  San  Francisco  as  a  disinterested  pur- 
veyor of  opera. 

The  latest  operatic  rumors  are  that  Mapleson 
will  begin  a  Patti  season  in  New  York,  October 
12th,  and  that  his  company  will  include  Galassi, 
Del  Pucnte,  Scalchi,  and  Giannini.  Also  that 
Abbey  is  coming  with  Gerster  and  Campanini. 
The  Maplesonian  programme  is  said  to  include 
four  musical  festivals,  one  of  which  will  be  in 
San  Krancisco. 

The  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  com- 
ments on  "the  fidelity  with  which  the  heads  of 
the  male  portion  of  the  audience  bobbed  up  and 
down  in  order  to  keep  in  view  Louie  Tullcr's 
red  stockings."  And  this,  too,  at  the  decorous 
Hoston  Theater!  Can  such  things  be  the  result 
of  "  over-cultivation  "?  in  San  Krancisco,  now, 
red  stockings  arc  no  such  novelty— but  there! 
why  excite  the  envy  of  sober  Hoston? 

The  American  soprano,  Miss  Moore,  who  ob- 
tained the  first-prize  at  the  I'aris  Conservatoire, 
is  twenty-two  years  old.  A  Boston  paper  gives, 
in  the  same  column,  the  credit  of  her  nativity  to 
St.  Louis  and  to  Massachusetts.  This  reference 
to  St.  Louis,  Massachusetts,  indicates  that  the 
article  was  copied  from  the  London  Times, 
though  no  credit  is  given.  Or  perhaps  the  Bos- 
ton man  considers  Massachusetts  the  United 
States. 


At  the  opening  of  the  fall  season  at  the  Cali- 
fornia next    Monday,  a  decided  improvemcn 
will  be  made  in  one  respect.    The  balcony  . 
this  place  has  never  been  popular  with  ladu 
and  families  on  account  of  the  entrance,  which 
has  always  been  by  the  gallery  stairs.  The 
holders  of  balcony  tickets  will  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  main  entrance.    This  arrangement 
will  largely  increase  the  attendance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada,  Hit  Wixom,  will  be  mar- 
ried October  1st,  to  Dr.  Palmer,  in  the  English- 
speaking  Catholic  church  on  Hoche  avenue, 
Paris.  Dr.  Palmer  acted  as  secretary  and  bottle- 
holder  to  the  pugnacious  little  songstress  during 
her  numerous  battles  in  this  city.  If  memory 
fail  me  not,  he  rather  encouraged  her  in  her 
fighting  propensities,  and  gave  her  points  as 
a  belligerent.  He  may  now  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  own  instruction. 

M.  Paul  Juignet  is  busy  preparing  to  open  a 
new  season  of  French  drama,  l.e  Siipplice  d'nn 
Homme.  In  this  amusing  comidie-boufft  MM. 
I.ambert-Thiboust  and  Edward  Grange  have 
made,  though  of  a  different  kind,  an  appendix  to 
the  drama  of  MM.  Dumas  fits  and  Emile  de  Gir- 
ardin,  l.e  Supplicc  d'une  Femme  (A  Woman's 
Punishment).  From  M.  Jnignet's  known  ability 
and  earnestness  both  as  manager  and  actor,  the 
French  population  may  expect  one  of  those  rare 
evenings  of  enjoyment  which  are  so  seldom  af- 
forded them  even  in  cosmopolitan  San  Kran- 
cisco. Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  production. 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  was  formed  early 
in  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
season  of  concerts,  at  which  will  be  presented 
quartets  and  quintets  from  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  the  more  modern  composers.  It  is 
proposed  to  vary  the  classical  programme  at 
each  concert  with  productions  of  a  more  popular 
description,  to  suit  the  ordinary  musical  taste 
as  well  as  the  more  severely  critical.  Tickets 
may  now  be  obtained  for  trie  entire  season  at 
Gray's  music  store,  206  Post  street,  and  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny.  The 
concerts  will  take  place  at  Irving  Hall  Septem- 
ber 17th,  October  2d  and  23d,  and  November 
6th,  1885.  Single  subscription  season  ticket, 
including  reserved  scat,  $2.  Single  reserved  seat 
ticket  75c.  General  admission  50c.  The  initial 
performance  will  take  place  at  eight  p.  m.  Thurs- 
day, September  17th,  at  Irving  Hall,  Miss  Lou- 
ise Elliott,  vocal  soloist.  The  entire  business 
management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cus M.  Henry. 


TropliieN  of  a  World'*  Civilization. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  promenade  gallery, 
and  adjoining  the  elevator  at  the  Mechanics' 
Kair,  is  to  be  seen  a  unique  exhibition,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  apprehended.  Kor  the 
ladies  it  is  the  center  of  attiaction.  It  is  need- 
less for  us  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the  magnificent 
display  of  the  world-renowned  Freud  S  Corset 
House.  Such  a  marvelous  and  beaut  iful  collec- 
tion of  corsets  has  never  been  seen  before.  All 
the  great  world's  expositions  of  recent  times 
Paris,  1867  and  1878,  Yicnna,  1873,  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia,  1876,  and  the  last  New  Orleans)  all 
have  contributed  to  make  this  the  grandest  cor- 
set display  ever  exhibited.  Every  corset  in  the 
fine,  large  show-cases  has  been  awarded  a  first 
prize  at  some  of  the  famous  world's  expositions. 
This  is  the  first  time  this  unrivaled  and  magnifi- 
cent collection  has  been  brought  together  and 
exhibited  as  a  whole.  Freud  s  Corset  House 
deserves  volumes  of  praise  and  credit  for  its  en- 
terprise in  this  remarkable  achievement.  The 
visitors  to  the  Fair,  especially  the  ladies,  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  examining  this  wonderful 
display.  Among  the  goods  will  be  seen  some  of 
Freud's  own  make  corsets,  which  are  equal  in 
shape  and  workmanship  to  the  best  made  in 
Europe,  and  which  reflect  much  honor  on  Cali- 
fornia industry.  They  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  skill  and  artistic  manufacture,  and  surpass 
by  far  any  corsets  made  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Ireud's  Cosct  House  is  located  at  742  and  7^4 
Market  street,  and  loand  l?Dupont  street.  \\  e 
close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday. 

A  Good  llurcaii 

May  be  purchased  for  the  low  sum  of  $8  at  I  ha 
wareroonis  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


a  n<-«  Poet, 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Steell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued   by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.    The  Omaha  lice 
says  of  it:    "Mr.  Steell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.    His  descriptive  nieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."    Another  well  known  journal  savs  : 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  o(  the 
loftiest  Sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."     For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1.  ________ 

An  Interesting  Sight. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights,  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive,  is  to  visii  the  establishment  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Bush  street,  anil  note  the  various  kinds  of 
marble  used  by  this  famous  house  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  furniture. 

Dk.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 

50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Olhce  and  family  practice. 


To  act  on  the  liver  and  cleanse  the  bowels  no 
medicine  equals  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


A  wise  precaution;  use  Mullcr's  pebbles,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st 
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THJi  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  door  belle — the  pretty  maid-servant. 

Poems  on  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  should  be  written  in  the 
I-Am-bic  meter. 

John  Figure 'has  been  lynched  in  Louisiana.  He  was 
one  of  a  great  number. 

In  one  respect  the  ladies  have  a  parallel :  The  spring 
chicken  never  tells  its  age. 

Tradition  is  not  invariably  the  truth,  but  truth  is  gradu- 
ally getting  to  be  tradition. 

Down  in  Mexico  they  call  an  editor  a  periodista.  In 
this  country  they  generally  call  him  a  liar. 

Man  can  subdue  the  elephant,  the  lion  and  the  rhinoc- 
eros, but  the  tiger  generally  gets  the  best  of  him. 

The  wife  who  buys  a  "  duck  of  a  bonnet,"  usually  has 
to  call  on  some  old  rooster  of  a  husband  to  pay  for  it. 

Queen  Victoria  has  made  her  new  son-in-law  a  colonel. 
This  fixes  the  Prince  if  he  ever  wants  to  travel  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Holmes  is  out  in  some  lines  to  "The  Poet  who  Only 
Listens."  That  kind  of  poet  ought  to  be  encouraged 
every  time. 

George  Francis  Train  has  gone  West  to  defend  the 
Mormons.  This  is  about  the  hardest  blow  Mormonism 
has  had  yet. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  could  not  tell  a  lie,  but  the 
children  of  the  country  have  been  industriously  making 
up  for  it  ever  since. 

"To  live  long,"  says  Cicero,  "it  is  necessary  to  live 
slowly."  Telegraph  messenger  boys  keep  this  saying 
pasted  in  their  hats. 

Walt  Whitman  says  that  his  poems  entitled  "  Drum 
Taps,"  are  very  much  read  in  the  South.  Anything  on 
tap  is  popular  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

A  tiger  in  a  menagerie  recently  escaped  and  killed  his 
keeper.  In  Chicago  the  tiger "  never  injures  the  keeper, 
but  is  pretty  severe  in  its  treatment  of  outsiders. 

A  scientist  says  that  a  very  strong  solution  of  salt  applied 
boiling  hot  will  preserve  wood.  This  is  important  to  those 
whose  wood-pile  has  to  be  protected  by  a  spring  gun. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  gets  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
night  for  attending  social  entertainments  in  London.  If 
what  we  hear  about  London  society  is  true,  she  ought  to 
charge  more. 

The  report  that  there  was  a  case  of  genuine  Asiatic 
cholera  in  New  Jersey  last  week,  was  started  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  away  from  the  mosqui- 
toes ravaging  the  state. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Blobson,  pointing  to  a  tramp  who 
was  attempting  to  leave  the  premises  with  a  large  dog 
attached  to  his  trousers,  "there  is  what  I  call  a  good 
example  of  a  contested  seat." 

Somebody  says  that  the  odor  of  fresh  paint  may  be  re- 
moved from  a  room  by  the  placing  of  a  saucer  of  ground 
coffee  in  the  apartment.  This  explains  why  a  man  chews 
coffee  when  he  is  painting  the  town. 

When  the  press  of  this  country  will  do  one-half  the  free 
advertising  for  a  widowed  seamstress  that  it  will  do  for  an 
immortal  actress,  a  great  start  will  be  made  toward  bur- 
nishing up  the  jewel  of  consistency. 

"  Well,  my  little  man," said  the  Bishop  to  Bobby,  "do 
you  remember  me?"  "Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Bobby. 
"  You  stopped  with  us  when  you  were  here  before.  Pa 
thinks  it  can't  cost  you  much  for  hotel  bills." 

"  Oh,  Georgie  !•  How  superlatively  still,  clear  and  beau- 
tiful is  the  night ! "  she  whispered,  leaning  her  finely-veined 
temple  against  his  coat-collar;  "  how  soothing,  how  rest- 
ful !  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  toying  with  her  chestnut  aureole 
of  hair;  "  what  a  night  to  shoot  cats!" 

London  story :  Scene,  entrance  to  a  suburban  public 
hall.  Inquisitive  Citizen.  "  What's  on  inside?"  "An 
amateur  theatrical  performance."  "  They  seem  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  pretty  well,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
laughter.    What's  the  play?"  "Hamlet. 

A  citizen  of  New  Mexico  being  informed  that  in  his 
absence  a  panther  had  attacked  his  wife,  and  she  had 
beaten  off  and  killed  the  animal,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  "  Ef  that  panther  had  knowed  her  as  well  as  I 
do,  he'd  never  riled  her  dander  up,  you  bet." 

Big  Sister  ( shouting  to  Bobby ).  Bah-bee  !  You  are 
wanted  to  do  an  errand.  Bobby  ( shouting  back ).  Tell 
mother  I  can't  do  it  now.  I'm  busy.  Big  Sister.  It's 
not  mother  who  wants  you ;  it's  father.  Bobby  ( hastily ). 
All  right.   Tell  him  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute. 

"  Uncle  James,"  said  a  Boston  lady  who  was  spending 
a  few  days  in  the  country,  "  is  that  chicken  by  the  gate  a 
Brahmin?"  "  No,"  replied  Uncle  James,  "  he's  a  Leg- 
horn." "Why,  certainly,  to  be  sure!"  said  the  young 
lady.  "  How  stupid  of  me!  I  can  see  the  horns  on  his 
ankles." 

"  We  recently  saw  an  account  of  the  different  devices 
used  by  actors  to  keep  from  smiling  on  the  stage,"  writes 
an  editor.  One  never-failing  device  is  for  the  actor  to 
catch  sight  of  the  manager  stepping  out  the  back  way  with 
all  the  box-office  receipts.  This  is  what  they  call  a  heroic 
remedy,  we  believe. 

Prospective  Bridegroom  ( to  prospective  bride ).  Would 
it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  dear,  to  postpone  our  wed- 
ding until  Monday?  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  dispatch  calling 
me  to  Buffalo  on  important  business.  P.  Bride.  I'mafraic. 
not,  George,  dear.  The  wedding  presents,  you  know,  are 
only  rented  until  Saturday. 


CITY  BELLS. 


Loud  and  clear 
From  the  St.  Nicholas  tower,  on  the  listening  ear, 

With  solemn  swell, 

The  deep- toned  beil 
Flings  to  the  gale  a  funeral  knell : 

And  hark!  at  its  sound. 

As  a  cunning  old  hound, 
When  he  opens,  at  once  causes  all  the  young  whelps 
Of  the  cry  to  put  in  their  less  dignihecf  yelps, 

So  the  little  bells  all. 

No  matter  how  small, 
From  the  steeples  both  inside  and  outside  the  wall, 

With  bell-metal  throat 

Respond  to  the  note, 
And  join  the  lament  that  a  prelate  so  pious  is 
Forced  thus  to  leave  his  disconsolate  diocese, 

Or,  as  Hlois's  Lord  May'r 

Is  heard  to  declare, 
"  Should  leave  this  here  world  for  to  go  to  that  there." 

Richard  Harris  Bar  ham. 


THE  FIRE  BY  THE  SEA. 


There  were  seven  fishers  with  nets  in  their  hands, 
And  they  walked  and  talked  by  the  seaside  sands; 

Yet  sweet  as  the  sweet  dew-fall 
The  words  they  spake,  though  they  spake  so  low, 
Across  the  long,  dim  centuries'  flow. 

And  we  know  them,  one  and  all, — 

Ay!  know  them,  and  love  them  all. 

Seven  sad  men  in  the  days  of  old, 
And  one  was  gentle,  andone  was  bold, 

And  they  walked  with  downcast  eyes; 
The  bold  was  Peter,  the  gentle  was  John, 
And  they  all  were  sad,  for  the  Lord  was  gone, 

And  they  knew  not  if  he  would  rise, — 

Knew  not  if  the  dead  would  rise. 

The  livelong  night,  till  the  moon  went  out, 
In  the  drowning  waters  they  beat  about — 

Beat  slow  through  the  fogs  their  way; 
And  the  sails  drooped  down  with  wringing  wet, 
And  no  man  drew  but  an  empty  net; 

And  now  'twas  the  break  of  the  day, — 

The  great,  glad  break  of  the  day. 

"Cast  your  nets  on  the  other  side !  " 
('Twas  lesus  speaking  across  the  tide.) 

And  they  cast,  and  were  dragging  hard; 
But  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
Cried  straightway  out,  for  his  heart  was  moved: 

"  It  is  our  risen  Lord ! — 

Our  Master  and  our  Lord  !  " 

Then  Simon,  girding  his  fisher's  coat, 
Went  over  the  nets  out  of  the  boat — 

Ay!  first  of  them  all  was  he; 
Repenting  sore  the  dismal  past, 
He  feared  no  longer  his  heart  to  cast 

Like  an  anchor  into  the  sea — 

Down  deep  in  the  hungry  sea. 

And  the  others,  through  the  mist  so  dim, 
In  a  little  ship  came  after  him, 

Dragging  their  nets  through  the  tide; 
And  when  they  had  gotten  close  to  the  land 
They  saw  a  fire  of  coals  in  the  sand; 

And,  with  arms  of  love  so  wide, 

Jesus,  the  crucified ! 

'Tis  long,  and  long,  and  long  ago, 
Since  the  rosy  lights  began  to  now 

O'er  the  hills  by  Galilee; 
And  with  eager  eyes  and  lifted  hand 
The  seven  fishers  saw  on  the  sands 

The  fire  of  coals  by  the  sea — 

On  the  wet,  wild  sands  by  the  sea. 

'Tis  long  ago,  yet  faith  in  our  souls 
Is  kindled  by  that  fire  of  coals 

That  streamed  o  er  the  mists  of  the  sea; 
Where  Peter,  girding  his  fisher's  coat, 
Went  over  the  net  and  out  of  the  boat, 

To  answer,  "  Lovest  thou  me? " 

Thrice  over,  "  Lovest  thou  me?"         Alice  Cary. 


A  STILL  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 


I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary, 

In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day, 
When  summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 

And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away. 

How  through  each  loved,  familiar  path  she  lingers, 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist, 

Tinting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst; 

Kindling  the  faint  stars  of  the  hazel  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  autumn's  moldering  halls, 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining. 
Where  o  er  the  rock  her  withered  garland  falls. 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands,  waning 
Beneath  solt  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled, 

Till  the  slant  sunbeams,  through  their  fringes  raining, 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crisped  leaves  and  flowers 
In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown, 

Mingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 
With  spicy  airs  from  cedarn  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook,  and  on  the  uml>ered  meadow 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded  ground, 

With  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow, 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft  fringed  lids  the  l>ee  sits  brooding, 

Like  a  fond  lover  loath  to  say  farewell, 
Or  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folds  intruding, 

Creeps  near  her  heart,  his  drowsy  tale  to  tell. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray, 

Silent  as  a  sweet  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softly  glides  away. 

Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 


A  lady  who  is  fully  aware  of  her  own  respectability, 
who  has  always  lived  in  the  best  society,  is  never  afraid 
to  bow  or  call  first,  or  to  introduce  the  people  whom  she 
may  desire  should  know  each  other. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


When  you  give  a  dinner,  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  order  it  from  the  caterer,  and  then  be  on 
hand  at  the  stated  time.  A  Buffalo  gentleman  has  arrived, 
by  sad  experience,  at  this  conclusion.  He  had  the  table 
set  for  fifty  covers,  and  at  big  cost,  but  not  a  soul  came 
to  the  feast.  He  was  as  mad  as  blazes,  and  puzzled  him- 
self almost  crazy  trying  to  guess  what  he  had  done  that 
such  an  indignity  should  be  put  upon  him.  As  he  was 
going  to  bed  that  night  he  happened  to  open  his  secre- 
tary, and  there  were  all  the  invitations.  Not  one  had 
been  sent  out. 


The  revenues  of  the  Postoffice  department  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  new  legislation.  From  the  re- 
duction in  the  newspaper  rate  a  large  deficit  is  expected 
to  result.  The  deficit  for  the  year  just  expiring  is  roughly 
estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  the  estimate  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  contemplated  a  deficit  of  $4,826,000.  This 
estimate,  however,  was  prepared  without  knowledge  of 
the  reduction  in  newspaper  rates  to  be  made  by  Congress 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  session.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  financial  officers  of  the  department,  this  legislation 
will  cost  the  government  at  least  $1,000,000  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  will  swell  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  to  $6,000,000. 


The  new  great  dome  for  the  observatory  at  Nice  is  fin- 
ished. Its  internal  diameter  is  a  little  more  than  seventy- 
two  feet,  and  it  is  intended  to  cover  a  colossal  telescope. 
Unlike  other  similar  domes  which  are  moved  on  rollers, 
this  dome  is  a  floating  one,  and  it  is  so  adjusted  and  sus- 
tained that  a  single  person  can  rotate  it.  Immediately 
beneath  the  rim  is  an  air-chamber,  which  rests  on  water 
in  a  circular  basin.  The  only  difficulty  anticipated  in  its 
future  working  is  the  possible  freezing  of  the  water  during 
a  winter  exceptionally  severe  for  Nice,  and  it  is  feared 
that  a  saline  solution  which  would  remain  liquid  at  the 
rare  times  that  frosts  occur  there  may  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  ap|)aratus.  However,  this  difficulty  is  by  no 
means  insuperable. 


The  young  lawyer  had  just  finished  an  impassioned 
appeal,  anJ  dropped,  as  he  thought,  into  his  chair,  but 
missed  the  chair.  As  he  struck  the  floor  there  was  a  report 
as  if  a  young  cannon  had  exploded,  creating  much  excite- 
ment. The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  a  pistol  had  been 
discharged  in  his  hip  pocket,  but  upon  raising  him  up  it 
was  found  that  he  had  flattened  out  a  beautiful  silk  hat.  It 
seems  that  an  old  but  reckless  member  of  the  bar  was  to 
blame  for  the  accident.  When  the  younger  lawyer  was 
about  to  sit  down  the  elder  pulled  the  chair  away,  but  he 
had  forgotten  that  his  own  silk  hat  was  under  that  very 
chair.  The  elder  lawyer  laughed  boisterously  until  he 
identified  the  mutilated  hat  as  his  own,  and  then  he  smiled 
a  sickly  smile  of  the  sickliest  sort.  He  says  now  that  is 
no  way  for  a  man  to  try  on  a  hat  anyhow. — Galveston 
News. 


A  New  York  woman  writes  love-letters  as  a  profession. 
She  charges  a  dollar  a  letter,  long  or  short,  and  she  puts 
out  a  sign  which  says,  "  Letters  Confidentially  Written; 
Lectures  and  Sermons  Furnished  at  the  Shortest  Notice." 
She  is  a  handsome  gray-haired  woman,  and  says  she  was 
once  a  space  writer  on  magazines  and  newspapers,  but 
that  she  can  make  more  money  in  this  way.  Most  of 
her  customers  can  read  and  write,  but  they  can  not  com- 
pose well.  They  state  their  ideas,  and  what  they  pay 
for  is  the  "  beautiful  composition,"  and  not  for  the  hand- 
writing. Possibly  this  pretty  handwriting  is  often  copied 
off.  For  love-letters  a  line  or  two  of  poetry  is  generally 
added,  and  nothing  is  charged  for  postscripts.  As  most 
of  the  customers  are  women  this  is  considerate  indeed. 
The  poetry  this  professional  writer  most  uses  is  from  Tom 
Moore.  She  says  she  seldom  fails  to  bring  the  young 
man  to  terms.  The  young  men  who  come  want  more 
poetry  than  girls. — Progress. 


The  "  Prussians"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  are  not 
satisfied  with  annexing  Metz  and  Strasburg,  but  they  are 
now  attempting,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  to 
annex  Victor  Hugo.  In  an  article  in  the  Westliche  Post 
Herr  Blind  asserts  that  the  most  French  of  modern 
Frenchmen  was  of  German  origin.  How  came  he  to  be 
"Hugo"?  The  French  form  is  certainly  "  Hugues." 
How  came  he  to  be  "Victor"?  His  father's  Christian 
name  was  Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert.  Leopold  is  German, 
and  "Victor"  was  substituted  as  a  French-Latin  equiv- 
alent for  the  very  German  "  Sigisbert."  There  is  docu- 
mentary proof  that  his  ancestors  were  German  artisans. 
Then  his  head  was  German,  and  all  his  poetry  and 
romance  had  "  a  German  touch."  What  would  the 
Victor  Hugo  who  reviled  Grant  because  America  did  not 
fight  for  France  in  70-71,  have  said  at  this?  That  fiery 
soul  would  have  felt  a  new  bitterness  in  death  had  he 
known  that  his  old  enemies  were  to  claim  his  ancestry. 


Opera  bouffe  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  came  into  fashion 
at  least  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Lulli  was  its  creator.  At  any  rate  he  composed  several 
operas  of  an  exceedingly  comical  character  for  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  nothing  in  the  music  of  his 
predecessors  approaching  his  work  in  lightness  of  treat- 
ment and  subject.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  opera 
bouffe  is  gradually  elevating  itself  into  opera  comique. 
Lecocq's  works,  now  so  popular,  are  really  not  opera 
bouffe,  but  opera  comique;  and  so  are  those  of  the  clever 
and  tuneful  composers  of  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville, 
Balka,  and  La  Mascotte.  They  are  superior  to  Offen- 
bach's productions  in  style  and  tone,  and  we  may  expect 
soon  to  hear  that  opera  bouffe,  as  we  have  had  it  of  late 
years,  will  no  longer  be  in  fashion,  but  superseded  by 
something  quite  as  amusing,  less  offensive,  and  equally 
popular,  whilst  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  decorum  as 
to  subject  and  method.— London  Age. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  SHIELD. 

Gaily  the  tunny  man 

Waggles  his  pen, 
Searching  for  timely  jokes, 

A  dozen  or  ten. 

Sadly  the  funny  man 

Scratches  his  head. 
Still  vainly  searching,  though 

Hours  have  fled. 

Washington  Hatchet. 


fisherman's  luck. 
With  a  ten-dollar  rod  and  six-dollar  reel, 
A  two-dollar  line,  and  a  four-dollar  creel, 
A  book  full  of  one,  two  and  three  dollar  flies, 
And  away  with  his  twelve-dollar  ticket  he  hies. 
Thus  the  dollars  it  costs  his  ambition  for  trout 
Were  fifty  in  number  before  he  set  out. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  returned  from  his 
sport, 

And  a  fish  worth  a  dime  covered  all  he  had 
caught.  Brownell. 

tale  of  a  pug. 
She'd  a  lovely  little  pug, 
With  a  very  ugly  mug; 
And  she  nursed  it,  and  she  coddled  it,  and 
kissed  it ; 

She  said  it  was  so  sweet 
It  was  good  enough  to  eat; 
But,  alas !  one  day  it  happened  that  she  missed  it. 

She  hunted  everywhere, 
And  she  advertised,  but  ne'er 

Did  she  more  set  eyes  upon  that  canine  whiner; 
But  at  last  she  traced  its  fate, 
And  found,  cruel  to  relate. 

He'd  been  eaten  by  a  laundryman  of  China. 

Boston  Gazette. 


THE  WORST  CASE  YET. 

The  twilight  deepened  into  gloom, 
A  slender  moon  slipped  up  the  sky, 

And  through  the  threads  of  swinging  bloom 

Peered  down  into  the  silent  room 
Where  we  two  loitered — she  and  I. 

Lightly  the  breeze  blew  in  and  stirred 
The  red-gold  tangles  of  her  hair, 

And  in  the  distant  copse  we  heard 

The  cry  of  some  belated  bird 
Blown  softly  out  upon  the  air. 

Some  spell  was  on  us,  strange  and  sweet  — 

Too  strange  for  words,  too  sweet  for  tears; 
Our  trembling  glances  dared  not  meet, 
For  in  our  hearts  there  throbbed  and  beat 
A  sudden  host  of  hopes  and  fears. 

And  so  we  sat,  apart,  alone, 

With  cheeks  that  burned  we  knew  not  why, 
Nor  guessed  that  as  the  hour  flew  on 
A  flash  of  wings  had  come  and  gone, 

And  Love  himself  had  passed  us  by. 

m  Life. 


a  case  for  libel. 
There  was  a  woman,  and  her  name  was  Megs, 

Who  used  to  keep  the  Shadyside  Hotel, 
Wherein  she  fed  her  boarders  weary  eggs, 
Which  caused  them  all  to  murmur  and  rebel — 
Allah  il  Allah!  what  a  damosel! 
Ugly  and  cross,  she  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Bismillah!  how  she'd  tear  around  and  swell 
With  indignation,  while  she  gurgled  "Zounds  !  " 
To  hear  a  guest  remark,  "Give  me  a  cup  of 
grounds?'  Pitck. 


AT  THE  SUMMER  RESORT. 

I  keep  an  hotel, 
And  do  it  so  well, 
I  gather  the  swell 
And  ditto  the  belle 
To  my  summer  shell, 
For  in  this  I  excel. 

Though  I  never  forget 
What  come  to  my  net 
All  are  fish,  I  yet 
Always  cater  to  get, 
And  my  lodgings  to  let 
To,  a  high-toned  set. 

Boston  Globe. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WASTE-BASKET. 
A  few  feet  after  Whit  Waltman. 

And  what  art  *hou?  said  I  to  the  basket  so 

wicker  and  wasteful, 
Which,  strange  to  tell,  gave  me  an  answer  as 

here  translated. 
I  am  the  gulf  which  ariseth  for  poems  of  earth. 
Eternal  I  yawn  by  the  editor  bald  and  dyspeptic. 
Down  in  my  depths  descend  manuscripts  vaguely 

formed,  different,  yet  always  the  same.  Spring 

lyrics,  waste  humor,  and  idyls  of  beautiful 

snow,  all  are  mine. 
What  the  office  goat  can  not  digest  with  his 

mighty  digestion  is  mine  and  mine  only. 
And  whatsoever  is  sent  to  the  editor  with  no 

stamped  envelope  coming  to  hold  it  comes  to 

me,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
For  song,  issuing  from  the  bardlet,  after  reaching 

this  office,  wandering, 
Returneth  not  home,  wrecked  or  unwrecked, 

save  by  the  inclosing  of  stampness. 

Rambler. 


An  Indiana  organ  is  trying  to  extinguish  the 
mugwumps  by  calling  them  "  Pharisees."  They 
survived  much  harder  names  than  this  last  year. 
The  way  to  abolish  mugwumpery  is  to  reform 
the  things  that  make  men  mugwumps. — Boston 
Record. 


C  liiOonlers. 

No  lady  can  now  get  along  without  a  "chest 
•of  drawers,"  or  chiffonier,  as  they  are  called  now. 
The  California  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226 
Bush  street,  sell  beautiful  ones  in  cedar  or  imita- 
tion of  walnut  for  $12. 


Helpless  l  pen  a  Friendless  Sea! 

Who,  in  taking  passage  in  a  great  trans- Atlan- 
tic steamer,  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  exultation 
over  her  magnificent  power.  Against  her  the 
Storm  King  may  hurl  his  elemental  forces,  nor 
pierce  her  armor,  nor  stop  her  onward  course. 

But  let  me  describe  a  scene  when,  one  morning 
in  mid-ocean,  there  came  an  alarm  from  the  pilot- 
house, lollowed  by  a  cry,  "  The  ship's  rudder  is 
lost !  "  From  the  confident  expression,  consterna- 
tion came  to  every  face.  The  wheelman  being 
helpless  to  direct  her  course,  the  vessel  was  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

The  captain  had  been  negligent — the  hangings 
of  the  rudder  were  allowed  to  wear  weak,  and 
suddenly  it  had  dropped  deep  into  the  sea! 

Strong  in  intellect,  in  physical  vigor,  in  energy 
and  in  ambition,  man  confronts,  undaunted, 
gigantic  tasks  and  commands  applause  for  his 
magnificent  achievements.  But, ill  unexpectedly, 
an  alarm  comes— the  rudder  of  his  constitution 
is  gone.  He  has  been  careless  of  its  preservation  ; 
mental  strain,  nervous  excitement,  irregular 
habits,  over-work,  have  destroyed  the  action 
of  his  kidneys  and  liver.  This  would  not  occur 
were  Warner's  safe  cure  used  to  maintain  vigor. 
And  even  now  it  may  restore  vitality  to  those 
organs  and  give  back  to  the  man  that  which  will 
lead  him  to  the  haven  of  his  ambition. —  The 
Traveler. 


An  Iowa  farmer  recently  met  a  young  man  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  after  cowhiding  him  and  cutting  off  one  of 
his  ears  with  his  knife,  knocked  him  flown  and 
kicked  his  lung  out  of  place.  The  old  gentleman 
objected  to  the  young  man  because  he  wasn't  a 
professing  Christian. 

When  a  poet  commits  suicide  he  ought  to  use 
one  of  his  own  lines. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING 


Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Prie*   2  00. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR  -  . 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2°th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  UKCEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  K.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st 

AT  3  F.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS..  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  GAVFGK. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Hoats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
WD  -rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


WEEK 
DAYS. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


DESTINATION. 


Petal  u  ma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


6.10  p  m, 


WKRK 
DAYS. 


8.50  a.  m, 


6.05  p.  m, 


7.45  a.  m.|8.ooa.  m.  I    Guerneville.    |6.iop.  m.  16.05  P-  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Schastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri-  us;  at  ("lairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Krlscyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakcport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  iiy.  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS- from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,$i  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Hcalds- 
hurg,  $4;  »o  Cloverdale,  $<;. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only- 
To  Pctaluina,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Gucrnevillc,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m-»  3*3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.|  8.20  a.  m.,  to. 55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a>  m-»  ia-4o  p.  in., 
3-55  P-  ™-»  5-3°  P- 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.KY  KAIMtOAl>. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     O  M.|  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0  ir~"\A.  M.  (Sundays  o-ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  f"^  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  ^  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
•  *3  V-/  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
2\  O  O  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  ^-^  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<E>  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
MP«~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8f~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.^v_J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

86.00,  86.30,  f*7.oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,^,1.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1 1  ■  1    P>  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25. 30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  K  11.00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  1|  12.00, 12.30, 
Tlx. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  f,*45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  3,5.46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  H11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
it. 31  P.  M. 

fjSundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required!  a  matin  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant .     Send  for  price.. 

WOODIN  &  I. TITLE, 
509  and  511  Mark»t  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OPEN 
ALL  MIGHT. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufac  turing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 


Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  I.BAVK,  AND  AHB  DIM  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  O,  1885. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermorc  

.Knight's  Landing  

.  Livennore  and  Plcasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Denting,  I  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 
-N ilcs  and  Haywards  

Ogdeu  and  East  i  Express .... 
™       44      44    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  I.ivermore. . . 

44  via  Henicia  

44         via  Henicia  

44  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermor«. 

14        via  Martinez. . 

44  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKKIVK 
FROM 


.  .  3,6 .  IO  p . 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. .  .6. 10  p. 

...540  P- 

. . .6.40  p. 

.  1 10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 

. - ic. 10  a. 

. .18.40  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

..t7.iop. 
, . . 10. 40  a. 
—  6. 10  a. 

...340P. 
...it. to  ft* 

...9.40a. 

. . . 5 • 40  p ■ 

...5.40P. 
,.. .6.40  p. 
1 . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 

■ .13.40  p. 

• -*3-40  p- 

...9.40a. 

. . .5.40  p. 
I710  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 
•  ■  ■  h- top. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND-«6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30. 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  -t.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.0O,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  «6.3o,  •700.  •7.30.  »8.< 
•8.30,  '3.30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  '5.00,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.3C  9.1 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tii.i 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— •6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  *8.; 

9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  {10,30,   11.00,   til. 30,   12.00,  |l2.; 

1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.< 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.O0,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— '6.00,  *6  30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  «8.; 

9.OO,  t9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  til. 30,  12.00,  I. OO,  2.1 
3.OO,  4.C1O,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9<< 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7  00,  *7.3o,  t8.< 
*8.3o,  9.06,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4>; 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 


I.oo, 
1.30, 

1-30, 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Pally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  '7. 23,  '7.53,  •8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  »io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5-*3.  *5-53.  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  p. 50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— '5.15,  ms-*S, 
{6.45,  J9.15,  '3. 15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  6.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *6  07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '0.37,  11.07, 
it. 37,  12.07,  "-37.  1.07,  «.37i  J.°7.  »-37.  3-°7i  3-37.  4  07, 
4>37»  5-07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  T8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  1 10.22,  IO.52,  tn.22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  |l.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  ,5.4s,  t6.i5,  6.45,  N.15, 

7-45.  '8.15.  8.45,  {9.15,  9-45,  tlo.15,  10.45,  >"."5.  ".45. 

12.45,  '  45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5->5.  5-45.  6-«5i  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  0.45.  "0.45- 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7-45.  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,  10.45,  Il2.45,  1-45.  a-45.  3-45 

4-4S.  '5-'5-  5-45.  to.15,  6-41.  '7-15- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  '-«5. 

3-«5.  S-'S- 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  ««-«5i  ».«5i  4-'5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  l  ime  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  \     low  N  I 

Gen.  Manager. 


I.  H.  «.<><>  1  m  \  \  . 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  F'ourth,  San  Francisco. 


LHAVE 

S.  F. 


8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . 
ti.30  p  .. . 
•3.30  p  ... 

4.25  p  ... 
•5.15  p  ... 

6.30  p  ... 
In. 45  p  ... 


8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
•3.30  p.. 

4.25  p  . . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


(7.50  a  . . 


10.40  a  . . 
*3-3PP  ■■ 


4  oiiimeiK'iiiK  May  11,  arkivb 
I  S.  F. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


6.40  a 
•8.10  a 

9.03  a 
*tp.o2  a 
*3-3°  P 
'4  59  V 

6.00  p 
t7-50  P 
18  15  p 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc, 
j    Salinas  and  Monterey. 


9.03  a 
•  10.02  a 
•3  36  P 

6.00  p 
'8-'S  p 


■10.02  a 
6.00  p 


Watsonvillc,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 


. . . .  •10.02  a 
. . . .     6.00  p 


Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
(Sunday  Excursion.)  j 


(8.55  P 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pino».  }  | ' ' ' '  *  'g * 


10.40  a  ....  I  '  Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    I . 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted ;   I  Sundays  only ;    :t  morning;  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
  Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pks CADERO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pa(  ikk  Con<,kkss  Stkinc.s  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  111.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  ar*l  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

KX«  l  itsiox  TICKETS 

For  Sundays  only.  I    ,Sold  Sund,ay  "•°">in«i  8°°°" 
"™",,v"  '  I  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  |  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickbt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 

Valencia  street   Station,  and  No.  613  Market  streeti 

Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


In  the  Worcester  county  (Massachusetts)  mu- 
sical festival,  which  will  include  eight  concerts, 
extending  from  September  22(1  to  September  25th, 
the  following  artists,  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  appear:  Kursch-Madi,  Emma  Inch, 
Hattie  (.  Clapper,  Myron  Whitney,  and  G.  W. 
Colby.    Carl  Zerrahn  will  be  the  conductor. 

The  two  Mikadoes  in  New  York— that  of 
Messrs.  Carte  &  Stetson,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dull,  at  the  Standard— have 
each  been  patronized  to  the  extent  of  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  respective  theaters,  while  Mr. 
Miner's  production  of  the  same  opera,  at  the 
Union  Square  Theater,  has  been  withdrawn. 

It  is  said  that  the  California  refining  com- 
panies now  have  Sprcckels  on  the  hip,  but  they 
do  not  propose  to  let  in  the  general  public.  This 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  California.  Every- 
body has  been  complaining  that  Sprcckels  con- 
trolled the  rates  so  as  to  make  sugar  two  or  three 
cents  higher  a  pound  at  San  Francisco  than  at 
New  ^  ork.  Probably  he  did;  but  so  did  the 
refining  companies  before  him,  and  so  they  pro- 
pose to  do  again. — Springfield  Republican. 


One  of  the  attractions  of  Thatcher,  Primrose 
and  West's  Minstrels  is  the  performance  of  the 
Nelson  family.  These  stylish  acrobats,  attired 
in  regulation  full  dress  and  crush  hats,  make 
their  entry  on  the  stage  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  a  span  of  spirited  steeds,  driven  by  a 
liveried  coachman.  A  footman,  also  in  livery, 
throws  open  the  coach  door,  the  aristocratic  oc- 
cupants descend  with  a  becoming  air  of  elegant 
leisure.  The  visible  sign  of  their  greatness  hav- 
ing rolled  oil",  they  lay  their  dress-coats,  gloves 
and  languor  on  the  table,  and  proceed  briskly  to 
business.  Their  performance  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Craggs. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The    \\  « >  1 1 1 1< ' r  1 1 1 1     IHagiiowr    of  Illueuw**. 


Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hold  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  sun  Francisco,  it  i»  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  it  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof,  it  hut  Five  Elevators. 
Ever*  room  is  large,  liulii  and  airy,  the 
Ventilation  N  perfect    a  bath  and  closet 

adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easj  ol 
access  Iroiu  broad,  lit;  lit  corridors,  the 
central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
lijilu,  its  Immense  Elaaa  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
eonies.  iis  earrhvge-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  III 

American   hotels,     (•nests  entertained  on 

either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
1  be  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  ot  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  &~LEVINSON, 

139  and  131  Kearny  Street. 
tSS'  TOR    THE    FINEST  ^^^^^ 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  T!w 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
.New  Spring  and   Summer  Styles 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

!2f>  Third  Street,  Sun.  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS 1  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

w.  w.  110vn1.11  &  to., 

gtli  111.  315  and  ^17  Market  street,         San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK.   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
fit 8  Flay  street. 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansomc  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ZpA  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
Wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture.  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  1  Fifth  street. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  3112 

Pink  Stkket,  S.  F.t  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  Louse.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  POKES,  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

46  o  I  .i  11  ell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K   <  Ol  I  1  <.!  LKDUKR, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Sbnd 
fok  a  COPT. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT  OE  A- 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  w  ill  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
v.due  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholder*. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  monev,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  as,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  in  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BO  DWELL. 


CLOTHING 

ID  A  M  AGED   BY  WATER, 

SOLD  AT  MIY  PRICE. 

CLOTHING 

D  A.  M  AGED    BY  SMOKE, 

SOLD  AT  50c._0N  THE  DOLLAR. 

THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  SALE,  as  I  am  going  out  of 
the  clothing  business.  CAUTION  :  Beware  of  those 
humbugs  who  seek  to  profit  by  other  people's  misfortune. 

CALL  EARLY. 

J.  S.  HAND, 

NO.    314    KEARNY  STREET, 

East  siile,  between  Bush  anil  I'ine. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

■4128  to  <432  PINE  ST.,  The  califoknia  market 

.   HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawley  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  funnel  at  our  establish- 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lebenbaum,  Goldberg  &  Bowtn) 
Telephone  >"o.  1.  I  ;s  to  4:(-^  Pine  Street.  San  Frutieisro. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


d.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 

\  I  I'll  I  I  s  III  I  I  Vice-President. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 

WILUAH  .1.  in  ttov  Secretary. 

E.  W.  CAKPKVI'Klt,  AssKt.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


JOE  POHEIM, tailor. 

MAKES  THE  BEST-FITTING  CLOTHES  IN  THE  STATE,  at  25  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  tailor  in  the  city.    Sec  these: 

ELEGANT  SUITS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  $20  1  PANTS  TO  ORDER  FROM  -  -  -  -  $6 

203  Montgomery  Street.  724  Market  Street,  and  1110  A  112  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples  ol  cloth  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 


JOE  POHEIM, 


Sc'iii  Francisco, 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  k  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

HM  Public. 
The  beat  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO^  COTTAGE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


SOI.K  Ar.BNTS. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON,  ii  iiurkt'i  Street,  Cor.  Spear,  Sato  f'i 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  hest  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Kol-om  st., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agvnts  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 


PECK'S  PERFUMES. 


VISITORS   III  THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

should  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  tOMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 
ever  exhibited. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.   1104  MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 
1  in  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 

n  liiriiish.  il  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  hoard,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
bv  week  or  mouth  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Iambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandsr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm  d 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

HeUnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  700  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

DR.  FLETCHER7 
SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

11. 11. ,11. in  iiuthN,  11  Dnpont  St. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Ouida  is  strongly  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals,  yet  she  will 
persist  in  writing  novels.  Women  and  consistency  have,  long 
been  strangers. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Ouida 's  written  protests  have  been  in  behalf  mainly  of 
dogs  and  donkeys.  Toward  which  one  has  she  been  ex- 
hibiting cruelty,  and  consequent  inconsistency,  in  obliging 
the  Call  man  to  read  her  novels?  Charges  of  so  serious 
a  nature  should  be  more  explicit. 


Santa  Cruz  claims  to  be  $100,000  better  off  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  encampment  having  been  held  there.  But 
when  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  booty  in  the  form  of 
feminine  hearts  which  these  conquering  heroes  bore  off 
when  "  they  loved  and  they  rode  away,"  may  not  every 
town  except  Santa  Cruz  congratulate  itself  on  being.about 
one  million  dollars  better  off  for  the  encampment  not 
having  been  held  there  ? 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  armories  in  this  city  and  in 
Oakland  are  fairly  bristling  with  the  locks  of  hair  which 
our  slaughtering  squadrons  brought  home  as  trophies  of 
their  warlike  prowess,  and  which  might  mislead  one  un- 
familiar with  militia  warfare  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
panies had  just  returned,  laden  with  scalps,  from  an  Indian 
war.   

A  San  Jose  paper  records  that  a  boy  has  been  shot 
through  the  foot  by  his  brother.  The  two  youths  were 
out  hunting,  and  the  foot  in  question  was  mistaken  for  a 
rabbit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  San  Jose  and  the  St.  Louis 
papers  do  not  exchange.  If  they  do,  we  shall  have  an 
account  of  a  similar  mishap  to  a  Chicago  belle,  from  her 
foot  being  taken  for  an  elephant  escaped  from  Cook's 
circus.   

The  politest  and  most  considerate  as  well  as  most  easy- 
going burglars  on  record  made  a  call  some  time  ago  at  a 
residence  near  the  corner  of  Hush  and  Mason  streets. 
Without  disturbing  the  family,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  busily  engaged  in  sleeping,  the  invaders  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  after  rifling  the  silver-closet  turned  their 
attention  to  the  few  articles  of  value  on  the  table.  Find- 
ing a  silver  butter-dish  and  knife,  they  procured  from  the 
kitchen  an  earthen  dish  and  an  old  steel  knife,  carefully 
placed  the  butter  on  the  former  and  laid  the  knife  across 
it,  poured  the  sugar  from  its  silver  receptacle  into  a  cracked 
china  bowl,  substituted  a  pewter  spoon  for  one  of  the 
more  precious  metal,  and  before  leaving  penned  a  well- 
worded  note,  in  which  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
family  would  find  the  breakfast  arrangements  satisfactory, 
and  regretting  that  business  considerations  deprived  the 
visitors  of  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a 
host  having  the  excellent  taste  to  use  solid  silver  instead 


of  the  worthless  electro-plate  so  compromising  to  the  pro- 
fession, and,  alas!  so  prevalent  a  sign  of  the  decadence  of 
genuine  worth  in  our  day.  Unfortunately,  in  their  haste 
the  callers  omitted  to  give  either  name  or  address,  so  that 

thus  far  Mr.  V  has  been  unable  to  acknowledge  the 

courtesies  of  his  uninvited  guests.  However,  not  to  be 
behindhand  in  politeness,  he  has  empowered  the  police 
to  trace  his  too  retiring  correspondents,  and  he  may  yet 
be  enabled  to  reciprocate  their  attention. 


George  C.  Miln  has  been  playing  "  Hamlet "  at  Yon- 
kers.  A  Yonkers  critic  discovered  in  this  performance 
"moments  when  the  hero  of  the  hour  [Miln  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour]  far  transcended  [!]  either  of  our  illus- 
trious tragedians,"  Booth  or  Irving.  Some  of  us  remarked 
such  "  moments  "  when  the  reformed  preacher  held  forth 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  this  city.  They  were  the 
moments  which  he  passed  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  most  illustrious  tragedian  could  afford  such  ex- 
quisite pleasure  by  his  presence  as  could  Mr.  Miln  by  his 
absence.   

A  reverend  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  become 
somewhat  noted  as  a  social  censor,  while'animadverting 
on  the  wickedness  of  modern  fashionable  society  made 
some  rather  severe  strictures  on  the  decollete  style  of  ladies' 
evening  dress. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  asked  a  society  lady  present, 
"do  you  really  think  there  is  any  more  wickedness  in  a 
low-necked  dress  than  in  a  high  one?" 

"  Of  course  there  isn't ;  not  half  so  much,"  interposed 
a  crusty  old  wretch.    "  The  more  of  the  dress,  the  more 
wickedness  there  is  in  it — the  more  woman!" 
The  clerical  opinion  is  still  unexpressed. 


"  Oh,  yes,"  sighed  the  discouraged  mother  "  if  there's 
anything  vulgar  in  arithmetic,  Jakell  find  it." 


The  newspapers  are  stating  that  Miss  Lulu  Hurst,  the 
Georgia  Wonder,  has  "lost  her  power."  She  can  no 
longer  make  the  strongest  man  a  mere  puppet  in  her 
hands.  This  statement  is  accompanied  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  young  lady  is  about  to  be  married.  Of 
course  this  accounts  for  the  matter.  No  man  would  run 
the  risk  of  settling  down  for-  life  with  one  who  has  only 
to  lay  a  finger  on  him  to  keep  him  from  going  down  town 
to  see  a  man  on  business  on  the  evenings  when,  by  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  a  new  variety  actress  is  to  make  her 
first  appearance,  or  who  can  tie  him  up  with  a  clothes-line 
whenever  a  similar  unavoidable  engagement  calls  him  to 
the  local  Harry  Maynard's,  where  the  resident  "chicken " 
is  to  entertain  some  imported  "  pet."  So  Miss  Lulu  cun- 
ningly announces  that  her  wonderful  gift  has  departed, 
but  I  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  she  doesn't  regain 
her  "  power  "  on  the  way  home  from  the  church.  A  soft 
and  appealing  weakness  may  do  to  win  a  husband  with, 
but  it  takes  a  powerful  sight  of  power  to  keep  him  straight 
afterward.   

The  following  riddle  appears  in  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  a  Georgia  paper,  who  had  apparently  been 
detailed  to  report  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Wesleyan  University.  "  We  arrived  in  company  with  an 
aunt,  son  and  brother-in-law  of  the  President."  That 
any  one  individual  could  sustain  this  three-fold  relation- 
ship to  another  is  incredible.  A  man  might,  perhaps, 
under  extremely  exceptional  circumstances,  be  a  son  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  same  person ;  but  that  he  could  be 
also  an  aunt  is  an  idea  that  I  refuse  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment.  , 

Poor  Mrs.  Patrick,  a  respectable  and  ambitious  lady 
who  resides  on  Natoma  street,  has  a  son  who  sorely  tries 
her  maternal  patience.  "Jake"  is  attending  the  public 
school,  but  alas!  his  fond  parent  does  not  find  that  the 
improvement  in  his  manners  keeps  pace  with  his  mental 
advancement.  A  few  days  ago  he  came  home  in  tri- 
umph, shouting  out  in  tones  that  rang  through  the  mai- 
son  de  Patrick  like  a  trumpet : 

"  Mother,  I've  got  to  '  vulgar  fractions.'" 


The  Chinese  servants  in  our  boarding-houses  combine 
with  the  native  "  tricks  that  are  vain,"  for  which,  accord-- 
ing  to  Bret  Harte, "  the  heathen  Chinee  are  peculiar," 
the  shrewdness  of  the  Americans  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  daily  contact.  Little  Charley,  at  the  Heath 
House,  is  a  shining  example.  The  other  day  he  broke  a 
valuable  piece  of  china,  and  was  assured  by  a  fellow-serv- 
ant and  compatriot  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
He  soon  after  presented  himself,  evidently  dressed  for  a 
holiday,  to  his  indulgent  mistress. 

"  Me  go  now ;  no  more  workee  ! " 

"  Why,  Charlie,  what's  the  matter?  What  are  you  leav- 
ing for?" 

"  Oh,  you  sabe,  me  workee  all  mont;  bleakee  dish,  pay 
all  money.  No  theater  ticket,  no  play  lottlee,  no  have 
nothing.  Better  no  workee.  Heap  lest;  no  get  tired. 
Now  workee  one  mont,  heap  tired;  bleakc  dishee,  no 
money  allee  same." 

This  was  genuine  calculation,  and  it  was  only  on  his 
good-natured  mistress  assuring  the  smart  young  pagan 
that  he  would  not  be  required  to  make  restitution  for 
broken  crockery  that  he  removed  his  quilted  tunic  and 
went  back  to  his  knives  and  forks. 


It  is  reported  (.hat  the  Chinese  Prince  Kung  has  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Poor  Denby !  trusting,  opti- 
mistic Denbyf  Were  our  new  Minister  some  case-hard- 
ened old  Pacific-coaster,  familiar  not  only  with  the  guile- 
ful wiles  of  the  raw  importation  but  with  the  double-dis- 
tilled deception  that  lurks  in  the  sad  simplicity  of  the 
manufactured  or  converted  article,  one  might  still  hope 
for  our  unhappy  land  some  small  advantage  in  the  new 
treaty  that  is  to  be  concocted  by  our  theorizing  eastern 
philanthropists.  But  now  the  only  reasonable  ground  for 
hope  is  that  the  report  is  false  and  Prince  Kung  is  still  a 
professing  heathen.   

In  truth,  as  was  lately  remarked  in  these  columns,  if 
poor  abused  religion  survive  all  the  matricidal  attacks 
she  has  endured  from  her  own  children,  her  vitality  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  Is  it  not  enough  that  she  must 
carry  the  weight  of  some  of  her  noted  clerical  champions 
in  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  Kal- 
loch  and  Morrison,  without  adding  this  smooth  and  slip- 
pery prince  of  oriental  dissimulation? 

The  rose-water  theorists  of  the  extreme  East  must  be 
somewhat  shaken  by  recent  developments  in  Philadelphia, 
in  their  belief  that  the  influx  of  these  evil-smelling  idola- 
ters is  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  save  mis- 
sionaries' mileage.  The  observant  Calilornian  has  long 
since  discovered  that  for  a  luxuriant  crop  of  thieving  and 
lying  there  is  no  species  of  the  transplanted  Mongolian  so 
reliable  as  the  regenerate  and  baptized  variety.  Whether 
it  is  that,  like  other  California  crops,  "cusscdness"  flour- 
ishes by  irrigation,  or  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
patent,  and  it  is  some  small  satisfaction  that  the  East  is 
beginning  to  find  it  out. 

There  seems  to  be  among  the  "  progressive  "  religion- 
ists a  growing  revolt  against  the  literal  or  realistic  inter- 
pretation of  what  have  been  generally  regarded  as  "  Bible 
truths."  Among  these  dogmas  that  of  the  "  resurrection 
of  the  body  "  is  growing  in  disfavor.  Especially  in  the 
cultured  East  is  this  progressiveness  noticeable.  If  these 
etherealized  metaphysicians  are  not  too  lar  gone  in  egotism 
they  will  do  well  to  listen  to  a  warning  note  from  the 
rude  and  barbarous  shores  of  the  far  Pacific,  and  cling  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  resurrection.  Should  the  dis- 
incorporate soul  of  the  average  Bostonian  be  turned 
loose  in  the  hereafter,  it  would  never  be  found  again, 
though  the  celestial  scavengers  should  sweep  the  golden 
streets  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  run  the  dust  through  a 
hair  sieve. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN 


A  WEEK  IX  A  DAY. 


BY  SIDNEY  LUSKA. 


[Copyright,  1S8;,  by  S.  S.  McCJure.    AM  rights  reserved. 1 

I  must  begin  somewhat  back  of  the  beginning,  with  Sat- 
urday night,  the  28th  of  June.  I  remember  the  events  of 
that  night  with  perfect  distinctness.  I  dined  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  friends,  in  an  Italian  restaurant  on  Union 
square.  Thence  we  adjourned  to  a  theater  in  Fourteenth 
street,  and  listened  to  an  English  adaptation  of  a  French 
opera  bouffe.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  theater  we  parted. 
Thence  I  went  directly  home,  to  bed,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  to  sleep.  So  much  for  the  night  of  Saturday,  J  une 
28th. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  June  29th— it  is  essential 
that  I  should  insist  on  dates — I  awoke  as  usual.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  having  a  holiday  in  store  forme/and 
rolled  over,  in  accordance  with  my  Sunday  morning  cus- 
tom, for  another  nap.  But  in  rolling  over  something 
struck  me  as  somehow  unfamiliar.  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
their  widest.  I  could  not  see  a  great  distance  ahead,  how- 
ever, because  my  face  was  covered.  The  covering  proved 
to  be  a  handkerchief.  I  removed  it — and  thereby,  as  it 
turned  out,  lifted  the  curtain  upon  the  first  act  of  the  odd 
little  comedy  that  I  have  undertaken  to  put  in  writing. 

I  was  lying,  completely  dressed,  upon  a  sofa  in  a  strange 
room,  which  by  itself  was  sufficiently  perplexing.  But  the 
longer  I  regarded  it  the  stranger,  the  more  extraordinary, 
the  room  appeared. 
*It  had  no  windows.  A  hatchway  in  the  ceiling  pro- 
vided light.  The  four  walls  were  hung  with  dark  green 
cloth,  and  only  in  a  single  spot  their  continuity  was 
interrupted  by  a  door.  This  door  was  of  some  unpainted, 
reddish  wood,  carved  with  a  maze  of  intricate  arabesques. 
In  the  center  of  the  floor  a  huge  mass  of  bronze,  wrought 
into  a  semi-human  shape,  seemed  to  be  an  overgrown 
Chinese  idol.  The  couch  on  which  I  lay  was  simply  a 
broad,  low  cushion  or  divan,  upholstered  in  Turkey  silk. 
A  heavy  perfume,  like  incense  mixed  with  attar-of-roses, 
impregnated  the  air  and  caused  me  a  slight  sickness.  But 
sickness  was  eclipsed  by  bewilderment.  Besides,  it  soon 
passed  off,  whereas  the  latter  lasted.  What  could  have 
happened?    Whither  had  I  been  conducted? 

Dreams  were  out  of  the  question.  My  impressions  were 
of  a  far  more  circumstantial  texture  than  the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of.  But  excluding  dreams,  what  re- 
mained to  account  for  my  situation? 

A  thousand  hypotheses  offered  themselves,  each  out- 
vieing  the  others  in  improbability  and  extravagance.  Per- 
haps the  least  untenable  of  them  was  that  in  some  incon- 
ceivable way,  and  for  some  inconceivable  purpose,  I  had 
been  kidnaped.  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  had  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  kidnaped  on  the 
Bowery,  in  broad  day. 

Obviously,  whatever  the  matter  was,  it  behooved  me  to 
take  immediate  action.    But  how? 

To  start  with,  make  a  careful  inspection  of  my  sur- 
roundings.  To  that  end,  get  up. 

I  tried  to  do  so.    To  my  infinite  stupefaction  I  failed. 

I  could  move  my  hands  and  arms,  my  feet  and  legs ; 
but  move  my  body,  bend  my  back,  substitute  the  sitting 
posture  for  the  lying,  I  could  not. 

Thereat  with  hideous  swiftness  a  portion  at  least  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Kidnaped  or 
not,  I  had  fractured  my  spinal  column.  This  was  pa- 
ralysis. 

Courage  forsook  me.  Like  a  scared  child  I  screamed 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was  the  wee,  small  shred 
of  itself,  precisely  calculated  to  corroborate  my  fears. 

However,  it  was  enough.  The  door  swung  on  its  hinges 
and  a  person  entered. 

I  am  engaged  in  arranging  in  narrative  a  sequence  of 
quasi-magical  influences  which  were  after  their  occurrence 
explained  upon  a  quasi-scientific  basis.  For  the  sake  of 
method  I  designate  as  number  one  the  influence  that 
transported  me,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  my 
own  pillow  to  my  present  windowless  prison.  With  the 
entrance  of  this  person  influence  number  two  commenced 
to  operate. 

An  entire  change  swept  over  my  frame  of  mind.  It  is 
not  easy  to  convey  in  a  sentence  a  clear  notion  of  what 
that  change  was  like.  At  the  moment  it  did  not  excite 
my  surprise,  and  therefore  I  took  no  pains  to  observe  it. 
Speaking  trom  memory,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  brief- 
est appreciable  fraction  of  a  second  I  leapt  from  a  condi- 
tion of  utmost  mystification  to  one  of  unruffled  mental 
tranquility.  I  forgot  all  the  singularity,  at  this  point,  of 
my  position.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  never 
dwelt  elsewhere  or  otherwise.  My  former  life  faded 
away  like  a  hallucination.  It  was  as  if  I  awoke  from  a 
nightmare  into  my  natural  abode. 

The  person  entering  was  a  tall  young  woman.  She 
was  clad  in  a  flowing  white  gown,  and  a  red  rose 
flamed  on  her  breast.  She  bore  a  wilderness  of  black 
curls  above  her  forehead,  and  a  pair  of  fathomless  brown 
eyes  beneath  it.  On  the  instant  I  thought  she  was  the 
most  indescribably  beautiful  being  I  had  ever  beheld; 
and  as  I  have  not  had  reason  to  modify  that  opinion 
since,  I  shall  not  contradict  myself  by  endeavoring  to  de- 
scribe her. 

I  gazed  and  held  my  breath  for  I  know  not  what  length 


of  time.  Finally  I  became  aware  that  she  had  spoken. 
"  Did  you  call?  "  she  said. 

The  thrill  of  her  voice  in  my  heart  reminded  me  of  the 
first  evening  I  had  heard  Wilhelmj  draw  his  bow  across 
his  violin  string,  only  it  was  incomparably  keener.  Love 
at  first  sight,  by  hard  usage,  has  grown  to  be  a  threadbare 
set  of  words;  yet  for  want  of  a  better  I  must  avail  myself 
of  it.  Love  at  first  sight,  love  at  its  incandescent  maxi- 
mum degree,  was  what  I  experienced  for  this  unknown 
beauty. 

"Did  I  call?"  I  echoed,  stupidly.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  recollect.    "  Yes,  I  think  I  did." 

"  Was  there  anything  you  needed? "  she  pursued,  smil- 
ing, with  the  lightest  touch  of  a  foreign  accent. 

"  I  did  not  suspect  it,  but  now  I  know  there  was — I 
needed  you,"  I  answered. 

"I  am  at  your  service.  What  are  your  commands?" 
she  asked,  courtesy ing. 

"  Commands  I  have  none,"  said  I.  "  They  would 
seem  more  appropriate  coming  from  your  part.  But  if 
petitions  are  in  order,  I  pray  that  you  will  stay  here." 

"Though  you  put  your  commands  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  I  shall  not  prove  the  less  obedient;  nay,  but  the 
more  so,  as  token  of  my  sensibility,"  she  rejoined,  in  her 
quaint  English.  She  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman  at 
my  side. 

"  But  tell  me,  why  did  you  call?  You  were  not  fright- 
ened ? '' 

"Why — why?  Ah,  yes;  I  wanted  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. I  have  no  further  interest  in  them.  We  will  let 
them  pass.  If  I  have  broken  my  back  I  am  not  sorry;  if 
I  have  been  kidnaped  I  am  glad.  I  don't  care  to  pene- 
trate the  secret.  It  is  too  precious.  I  dare  not  tamper 
with  it  lest  it  might  vanish,  and  I  should  have  to  go  back 
to  the  old  run  of  things." 

"That  is  right,"  she  said,  very  seriously,  piercing  my 
heart  with  her  eyes.  "  You  don't  understand  how  your 
presence  here  began  or  how  it  will  terminate ;  but  if  it  is 
agreeable,  why  ask  questions?  Was  it  not  the  same  be- 
fore you  arrived  here,  in  your  daily  life?  Did  you  under- 
stand then  how  it  had  begun,  or  what  its  destiny  was? 
Yet  how  often  did  you  join  the  metaphysicians  and  specu- 
late about  it?  " 

"  But  can  this  paradise  endure?"   I  ventured. 

"That  depends  upon  you,"  she  responded. 

I  did  not  notice  the  ambiguity.  I  was  satisfied.  We 
went  on  to  other  subjects. 

I  have  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  I  shall  never  reach  the 
end  if  I  tarry  with  details.  And  yet  it  is  no  child's  play 
to  skip  across  the  happiest  period  of  my  whole  life — a 
period  that  compares  to  the  years  which  preceded  it  as 
the  first  fresh,  radiant  hour  of  the  morning  compares  to 
the  dark  hours  of  the  preceding  night.  It  requires  firm- 
ness and  self-control  to  accomplish  this. 

But  it  must  suffice  that  my  term  of  confinement  ex- 
tended over  eight  days  and  seven  nights;  Damozel,  as  I 
acquired  the  habit  of  calling  her,  constantly  officiating  as 
my  gaoler.  During  the  totality  of  that  time  my  wonder 
did  not  revive.  I  accepted  the  whole  paradox  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  did  not  even  inquire  her  name.  From  first 
to  last  I  could  not  quit  the  divan.  Yet  I  did  not  even 
inquire  whether  I  had  indeed  injured  my  spinal  column. 

Our  mode  of  existence  was  thus :  Shortly  after  dawn 
each  morning  Damozel  wheeled  our  breakfast  into  the 
room  upon  a  little  table.  This  we  discussed  in  common. 
We  ate  nothing  more  until  nearly  nightfall,  when  we  had 
strawberries  crushed  in  wine.  During  the  day  we  never 
wearied  of  conversation.  Occasionally  she  would  pro- 
pose to  read  aloud ;  but  before  she  had  finished  a  page  I 
would  stop  her  to  resume  our  talk.  Sometimes,  finding 
the  door  ajar,  she  would  say,  "  Now  we  will  have  some 
music  ";  whereupon  a  piano  would  be  played  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  by  an  executant  who  understood  his  busi- 
ness. Simultaneously  would  steal  in  the  diluted  fragrance 
of  Russian  cigarettes,  and  when  I  commented  upon  the 
matter  an  abundance  of  these  was  supplied  for  my  own 
consumption.  Once  in  awhile  1  caught  the  sound  of 
voices,  emanating  whence  I  could  not  determine,  and 
speaking  very  rapidly  a  language  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guish. At  dusk  Damozel  bade  me  good-bye  until  the 
morrow,  and  with  the  thickening  of.  darkness  I  invariably 
sank  into  a  placid  slumber.  Each  day  was  pretty  much 
the  counterpart  of  its  predecessor,  but  each  day  was  fraught 
with  new  intensity  of  delight. 

The  above  epitome  brings  me  to  the  late  afternoon  of 
the  eighth  day— Sunday,  July  6th. 

I  was  alone.  With  half-closed  eyes  I  watched  the  blue 
sky  shimmer  through  the  hatchway  over  my  head.  Only 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  fill  my  cupof  happiness  full,  and 
that  I  was  soon  going  to  obtain.  I  had  just  settled  affirma- 
tively a  resolution  that  I  had  been  debating  since  early 
morning.  I  had  resolved  to  declare  my  sentiments  to 
Damozel.    I  was  secure  in  the  hope  of  a  favorable  answer. 

Presently  she  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

I  had  learned  my  speech  by  heart. 

I  began:  "I  want  you  to  give  me  a  few  statistics  in 
feminine  psychology.  It  is  usually  asserted  that  a  woman 
has  the  talent  of  divining  a  man's  unconfessed  love  " 

With  the  utterance  of  the  word  love,  Damozel  gave  a 
little  cry  and  fled  across  the  floor,  where  she  stood  crouch- 
ing against  the  wall  with  her  hands  raised  before  her,  as 
though  to  avert  a  blow.   At  the  same  moment  a  loud 


metallic  clang  resounded  through  the  room,  and  I  saw  the 
Chinese  idol  rent  asunder,  and  from  its  bowels  emerged  a 
gray  old  man.  I  can  say  nothing  further.  A  shock  like 
that  from  twenty  electric  batteries  contracted  all  my  limbs, 
and  I  lost  consciousness  with  the  abruptness  of  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

When  I  recoved — and  my  recovery  was  a  very  gradual 
affair — when  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  recognize  myself, 
I  was  seated  bolt  upright  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian  dark- 
ness. Still  too  dazed  to  realize  what  had  befallen,  I  got 
up  and  groped  my  way  in  the  direction  where,  by  instinct, 
I  believed  I  should  strike  a  window.  The  air  worked  a 
miracle,  restoring  my  senses  to  perfect  activity  in  no  time. 
Then  began  the  era  of  astonishments.  , 

In  the  first  place  I  was  astonished  to  find  myself  stand- 
ing up.  In  the  second  place  I  was  astonished  to  find  my- 
self standing  by  a  window.  Evidently  my  location  had 
been  changed.  Oh,  for  a  match — for  light !  I  was  op- 
pressed by  a  vague,  nameless  terror. 

My  hand  mechanically  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  my 
waistcoat,  answered  my  desire.  It  produced  a  match  and 
scratched  it  on  my  boot-heel. 

What  I  witnessed  by  the  feeble  illumination  of  that 
match  overwhelmed  me.   I  dropped  back  into  my  chair. 

By  and  by  I  collected  myself.  I  procured  a  second 
match,  marched  straight  ahead  and  lit  the  gas. 

I  was  in  my  own  room  —  the  same  identical  room 
where  I  had  gone  to  bed  Saturday  night,  June  28th. 

All  the  amazement  that  had  been  held  in  abeyance  for 
a  week  past  now  burst  out  like  the  fires  of  a  long  pent-up 
volcano.  Dumbfounded,  I  stood  there  waiting  for  the 
tumult  in  my  brain  to  subside. 

Eventually,  when  I  had  regained  sufficient  of  my  shat- 
tered equanimity,  I  said:  "One  thing  is  plain.  If  this 
matter  is  to  be  cleared  up  at  all,  I  must  start  at  the  very 
end  of  it  and  proceed  backward,  step  by  step.  The  first 
step  is  to  interview  O'Brien." 

O'Brien  is  a  young  lawyer  who  lodges  on  the  floor 
above.  I  climbed  the  staircase  and  rapped  at  O'Brien's 
door.  By  a  happy  chance  O'Hrien  was  in.  He  was 
extended  in  a  big  easy-chair,  reading  a  big  book  and 
smoking  a  big  meerschaum  pipe. 

After  the  necessary  interchange  of  civilities  I  said: 
"  O'Brien,  I  wonder  whether  you  can  give  me  a  little 
help."  The  question  I  am  going  to  ask  will  be  of  a  sort  to 
arouse  your  suspicions;  but  I  assure  you  I  am  not,  and 
have  not  been,  intoxicated.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  manner  of  my  getting  into  the  house  to-night?" 

O'Brien,  in  spite  of  his  Celtic  blood,  is  as  phlegmatic 
as  an  Englishman.  He  replied,  quietly,  "  Yes,  a  good 
deal." 

"Ah ! "  I  continued.   "  Then  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Tell  you  about  it?  What  is  there  to  tell  about  it? 
You  came  in,  as  you  generally  do,  by  means  of  the  door. 
We  were  out  on  the  stoop  to  get  a  bit  of  breeze  after 
supper,  and  in  you  passed  without  so  much  as  a  nod  or  a 
how-de-do  for  a  single  one  of  us." 

"Bless  me!"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming.  "How 
very  strange ! " 

"  What  are  you  muttering  about?  "  demanded  O'Brien. 

I  was  burning  to  tell  my  tale  to  somebody — why  not  to 
O'Brien?  He  had  a  legal  mind,  and  perhaps  could  aid 
me  in  my  search  for  a  solution.  I  pledged  him  to 
secrecy.  With  a  nondescript  noise  between  a  sigh  and  a 
sneeze  he  laid  aside  his  law-book  and  composed  himself 
to  listen,  I  told  him  the  whole  story,  suppressing  none 
but  the  sentimental  chapters. 

He  did  not  interrupt  me.  After  I  had  pronounced  my 
last  word  he  puffed  at  his  pipe  for  awhile  in  silence.  At 
length  he  announced  with  maddening  deliberation, "  Stu- 
art, you  must  be  crazy." 

I  jumped  to  my  feet.  This  was  too  much.  "  Crazy  ! 
What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  exactly ;  insane — out  of  your  head,"  he  explained 
with  judicial  calmness. 

"  I  ask  again,  what  do  you  mean? "  I  said. 

"  There,  there,  my  good  fellow,  don't  get  on  your  dig," 
urged  O'Brien,  "  but  let  me  lead  you  round  to  reason. 
You  say  you  have  been  in  captivity  a  week,  do  you  not?  " 

"  Yes,  a  week  and  an  extra  day.    What  then?  " 

"  Then  to-day,  according  to  your  reckoning,  is  " 

"  Is  Sunday." 

"  Good.   To-day  is  Sunday,  the  " 

"The  6th  of  July." 

"  The  6th  of  July?  Well,  that's  the  pivot  on  which 
your  mania  hangs.  To-day  is  not  Sunday,  the  6th  of 
July.    To-day  is  Sunday,  the  29th  of  June." 

"  What ! "  I  thundered.  The  word  was  like  an  explosion. 

"Don't  wake  the  household,"  said  O'Brien,  "  but  hark. 
To-day  is  the  29th  of  June.  If  you  doubt  it,  here  is  the 
morning  paper;  here  is— but  what's  the  use  of  arguing? 
Your  dates  are  wrong  and  your  allegations  concerning 
facts  are  crooked.  Now,  for  example,  I  saw  you  at  break- 
fast this  morning,  discussed  politics  with  you,  and  walked 
out  at  your  side  as  far  as  Lexington  avenue.  So  all  that 
stuff  about  your  mysterious  extraction  from  your  bed  is 
pure  delusion." 

I  pleaded  with  O'Brien  to  the  limit  of  my  capacity.  He 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  To-day  was  Sunday,  the  29th  of 
June,  and  no  mistake,  and  I  had  left  the  house  that  very 
morning,  on  my  own  legs  and  in  my  ordinary  health,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  judge. 
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"  Go  down  stairs  and  to  bed,"  was  his  conclusion,  "  and 
to-morrow  you  will  agree  that  you  have  had  a  dream,  and 
nothing  else." 

I  went  down  and  sat  by  my  window,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  it  had  indeed  been  a  dream. 

The  night  was  extremely  hot.  Great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion accumulated  on  my  temples  and  trickled  down  over 
my  ears.  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  brought  out 
a  handkerchief.  As  I  rubbed  the  handkerchief  across  my 
face  a  faint  incense  like  perfume  assailed  my  nostrils— the 
same  perfume  that  had  offended  me  when  I  first  awoke  in 
the  windowless  chamber!  Then  I  remembered  that  on 
that  occasion  a  handkerchief  had  covered  my  face. 
Doubtless  this  was  the  very  one.  I  had  probably  tucked 
it  into  my  pocket  unawares— and  now,  now  I  had  a  tan- 
gible proof  that  it  had  not  all  been  a  dream ! 

The  handkerchief  was  a  small  square  of  delicate  linen 
with  a  hem-stitched  border.  Embroidered  in  the  corner 
were  the  letters  IOSPU. 

Here  was  the  clue  upon  which  I  would  work.  Here 
was  the  cord  that  would  surely  lead  me  back  to  Damozel. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  with  red  eyelids  but  with  a 
light  heart.  I  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  I  had 
matured  my  plans.  O'Brien  was  right  about  the  dates — 
the  morning  papers  confirmed  him  there — but  dates  were 
a  minor  consideration.  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  I 
knew  I  was  in  the  thick  of  an  anachronism.  But  I  knew 
that  I  should  dissipate  that  anachronism  though  the  skies 
should  fall.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  walked  into  the  office  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  master  of  many  languages. 

I  transcribed  the  letters  I-o-s-p-u  upon  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  him,  saying  :  "  Is  that  a  word?  If  so, 
of  what  language? " 

It  seemed  as  though  my  life  hung  on  his  answer. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  word,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  a  proper 
name — a  woman's  name.    It  is  Anthanian." 

"Anthanian.  Anthania  is  a  dependency  of  Russia,  is 
it  not?" 

"No,  of  Turkey." 

"Are  there  many  Anthanians  in  New  York?" 

"  How  many  I  can't  say.    Very  few  I  should  guess." 

"  Is  there  an  Anthanian  consul  here? " 

"Anthania  is  represented  by  the  Turkish  Consul.  But 
there  is  an  Anthanian  merchant  here  who  has,  I  believe, 
some  consular  authority." 

"  His  name  is?  " 

"  His  name  is  Monsieur  Tako." 

"  Do  you  know  him? " 

"Slightly." 

"  Write  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  him  without  more 
ado." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  ensconced  in  Monsieur  Tako's 
private  office. 

Monsieur  Tako  was  an  excessively  courtly  little  gentle- 
man, and  encouraged  me  to  speak  as  freely  as  I  liked. 

"How  many  Anthanians  are  there  in  the  city?"  I 
inquired. 

"All  told,  three  and  twenty  families,"  he  answered. 
"  Here  is  a  list  of  them.  Every  Anthanian  upon  his 
arrival  is  required  to  present  himself  here,  and  I  register 
his  name  upon  this  list.  Thus  I  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  every  Anthanian  in  New  York." 

"To  what  class  do  the  Anthanians  here  for  the  most 
part  pertain?" 

"They  are  all  merchants  and  merchants'  servants." 

"  Have  you  any  woman  on  your  list  by  the  name  of 
Iospu? " 

"  Iospu?  There  is  only  one  Iospu  in  New  York.  She 
is  my  own  little  daughter,  three  years  old." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  rising;  "I  have  occupied  too 
much  of  your  time  already." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  responded.  "  Indeed,  I  see  that  the 
information  I  have  afforded  you  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  place 
it  at  your  command.  Meanwhile,  try  a  glass  of  Anthan- 
ian wine  and  an  Anthanian  cigarette." 

"  Monsieur  Tako,"  I  said,  "  you  are  kinder  than  I  have 
any  right  to  expect.  I  am  in  a  vexatious  quandary.  I 
will  tell  you  my  story." 

I  told  it  to  him,  again  suppressing  the  sentimental  pas- 
sages. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,"  was  his  comment 
when  I  had  done.  "Anybody,  save  an  Anthanian, 
would  have  said:  'Ridiculous!  incredible!  a  fairy  tale!' 
But  we  Anthanians  are  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
In  Anthania  there  is  an  established  school  or  sect  of  phi- 
losophers who  have  cultivated  what  in  English  you  would 
call  mesmerism,  to  a  fine  art.  Evidently  one  of  these 
people  has  found  his  way  to  America,  and  evidently  you 
have  fallen  into  his  hands." 

"Ah  !  at  length  a  gleam  of  light!  Monsieur  Tako,  is 
there  any  method  you  can  suggest  whereby  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  trace  my  mesmerist  to  his  home?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  track  him  thither,  for  I 
shall  make  your  interests  my  own.  But  it  will  be  slow 
progress  if  he  has  any  motive  for  concealment ;  and  I  sus- 
pect he  has,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  reported  to  me* 
However,  I  shall  take  immediate  measures.  Give  me 
your  address.  You  may  hear  from  me  in  a  day ;  you  may 
not  hear  for  a  month.  For  the  present  leave  the  matter 
in  my  charge.  If  you  have  not  heard  from  me  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  weeks,  come  to  see  me." 


"And  am  I  to  remain  idle  all  this  time?" 

"  If  I  should  strike  his  trail  in  the  city  I  will  call  you  in 
at  once.  I  say  six  weeks  because  I  may  not  learn  any- 
thing salient  until  I  have  written  to  Anthania  and  got  an 
answer." 

I  did  my  best  to  thank  Monsieur  Tako  adequately,  and 
accomplished  my  departure. 

How  I  dragged  through  the  ensuing  six  weeks  it  would 
be  equally  futile  and  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
say.  Every  day  I  looked  forward  to  a  message  from  Mon- 
sieur Tako,  and  every  night  I  went  to  bed  trusting  that 
one  would  come  to  me  on  the  morrow.  Every  day  I  con- 
templated going  to  his  office  in  spite  of  his  recommenda- 
tion of  delay,  and  every  day  I  decided  to  defer  my  visit 
at  least  for  another  twenty-four  hours.  I  battered  my 
poor  wits  until  they  were  sore  in  the  endeavor  to  conceive 
an  independent  line  of  investigation,  but  with  absolutely 
no  result.  I  consumed  all  my  leisure  in  scouring  the  city, 
pausing  in  front  of  each  separate  house,  and  querying 
whether  its  appearance  suggested  the  domicile  of  my 
sweetheart.  My  single  solace,  my  single  comrade,  was 
Iospu's  little  handkerchief,  which  I  felt  assured  belonged 
to  Damozel.  It  became  a  woefully  crumpled  little  hand- 
kerchief, and  quite  devoid  of  fragrance,  before  those  six 
weeks  were  out.  One  thing  I  learned.  I  learned  at  what 
a  snail's  pace  the  sun  can  travel  when  a  lover's  wish  in- 
stead of  an  astronomer's  telescope  counts  up  his  progress. 

The  six  weeks  lacked  but  a  few  hours  of  being  out  when 
finally  Monsieur  Tako's  message  was  delivered  to  me  by 
the  postman.  In  a  stiff  European  penmanship  it  request- 
ed, "  Favor  me  with  a  call  at  one  o'clock  to-day." 

I  was  more  than  prompt.  At  three-quarters  after  noon 
I  crossed  Monsieur  Tako's  threshold. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "here  you  are.  Well,  I  have 
news.  I  could  discover  nothing  in  the  city.  I  had  to 
await  a  response  to  my  letter  from  Anthania.  Not  until 
last  night  did  one  arrive." 

"And  it  said?"  I  cried,  eagerly. 

"  It  said  some  very  important  things.  Before  recurring 
to  them  I  must  thank  you  for  having  brought  this  busi- 
ness to  my  notice.  It  seems  that  the  Anthanian  govern- 
ment is  even  more  interested  in  it  than  you  are." 

"  Indeed !   How  so? " 

"  Why — but  we  will  come  to  that.  To  begin,  your 
view  of  the  old  man  who  stepped  out  from  the  body  of 
the  statue — do  I  state  it  correctly? — was  exceedingly  tran- 
sitory; notwithstanding  which,  would  you  know  him  if 
you  should  see  him  again?" 

"  I  think  I  should.  His  appearance  was  exceptional 
enough  to  impress  me  powerfully." 

"  Well  and  good.    Do  you  recognize  that?  " 

Monsieur  Tako  passed  me  a  carie-de-visite  photograph. 

"  By  Heaven!"  I  cried.  "  It  is  he — it  is  he  beyond  a 
peradventure  !    Where  is  he?    Lead  me  to  him  j 

My  voice  shook  with  emotion.  \ 

"Ah,  not  so  fast,"  pursued  Tako.  "  I  can't  lead  you 
to  him  just  at  present.  But  now  for  my  information. 
Are  you  composed  sufficiently  to  attend?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  I  said,  striving  to  be  polite. 

"  Well,  then,  I  wrote  to  Anthania,  as  I  promised  to. 
I  simply  inquired  whether  any  of  our  noted  mesmerists 
were  absent  from  the  country.  Last  night  I  received  the 
reply:  'One  mesmerist  is  absent  from  the  country — the 
most  skillful,  therefore  the  most  dangerous  one  of  all,  by 
name  Tuli  Lamm — he  whose  likeness  was  inclosed,  and 
whom  you  have  just  identified.  He  quitted  Anthania  a 
twelvemonth  and  more  ago,  after  having  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  the  gravest  criminal  penalties,  after  having 
jeopardized  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  by 
practicing  upon  him  his  diabolical  art.  The  government 
has  been  hunting  for  him  high  and  low,  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  Europe.'  Strangely,  they  never  thought  of 
America.  But  now,  grace  to  you,  we  shall  bring  him  to 
bay.  1  tell  you  it  is  a  great  stroke  of  luck  for  me.  A 
decoration  is  the  very  least  of  the  rewards  I  can  antici- 
pate." 

Monsieur  Tako  was  warming  up.  His  tawny  cheeks 
flushed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  danced.  But  I  felt  as 
though  he  was  wrapping  a  wet  blanket  around  my  naked 
flesh.  This  was  more,  vastly  more,  than  I  had  bargained 
for.  To  contribute  toward  delivering  DamozcTs  father — 
I  assumed  that  Tuli  Lamm  was  her  father — to  contribute 
toward  delivering  him  over  to  the  police  was  not  at  all 
what  I  had  designed.  Nevertheless,  it  behooved  me  to 
be  circumspect  in  dealing  with  Monsieur  Tako. 

"And  what  next  do  you  propose  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"  I  propose  to  employ  a  detective — in  fact,  I  have 
already  summoned  one.  I  expect  him  every  moment. 
You  will  tell  him  the  story,  and  we  can  safely  trust  him 
to  tell  the  sequel." 

"  Monsieur  Tako,"  I  said,  "  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you,  but  I  would  prefer  not  to  tell  my  story  to  a 
detective.  Indeed,  T  would  prefer  to  remain  in  ignorance 
respecting  the  whole  matter  rather  than  to  elucidate  it  by 
the  services  of  a  detective." 

Monsieur  Tako  raised  his  palm  to  silence  me. 

"  Why,  what — what  do  you  mean?"  he  spluttered, with 
undisguised  annoyance.  "  What  is  your  objection  to  a 
detective?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  constitutional  prejudice  against  detect- 
ives. Besides,  I  hate  notoriety.  I  don't  want  to  see  my- 
self in  the  newspapers.  Don't  you  think  we  can  get 
alon '  without  the  detective? " 


"  Impossible;  quite  impossible.  We  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  training.   A  detective  is  indispensable." 

"Then,  in  that  event,  I  must  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
I  am  infinitely  thankful  to  you,  and  now  I  relinquish  my 
claims  in  your  behalf.    Follow  your  secret  up  with  your 
detective  if  you  wish;  but  with  his  entrance  I  perform  my 
exit." 

Monsieur  Tako  lost  his  temper. 

"  Eh,  you  are  a  chicken-hearted  American  ! "  he  hissed. 
"An  American;  do  you  comprehend?  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you.    Go  !  get  out  of  here  at  once." 

I  took  his  hint;  but  I  was  at  the  very  acme  of  despair. 
What  had  I  accomplished? 

I  had  set  a  detective  upon  Damozel's  father — that  is  to 
say  upon  Damozel  herself.  She  was  in  peril— in  imme- 
diate peril.  With  a  prison,  or  perhaps  worse,  in  store  for 
her  father,  what  was  her  lot  likely  to  be?  And  I — I  who 
who  had  precipitated  the  mischief — I  was  impotent  to  res- 
cue her.  I  was  really  no  closer  to  her  now  than  before  I 
had  admitted  Tako  to  my  confidence.  And  yet  what 
evil  had  I  not  wrought? 

I  spent  the  residue  of  the  day  in  a  fever.  I  devised  a 
hundred  vain  expedients.  How  should  I  warn  Tuli 
Lamm?  I  considered  a  personal  addressed  him  to  him 
in  the  /fcra/J.  But  the  detective  would  remark  it  as  well 
as  he,  and  head  me  off.  I  considered  ninety-nine  other 
procedures  equally  absurd. 

At  night  I  went  home.  I  sat  in  my  room  in  the  dark. 
I  believe  a  cyclone  was  raging  in  my  skull.  Suddenly — 
as  suddenly  as  a  gun-shot — an  idea  fell  upon  me. 

"  Thank  God !  "  I  cried ;  "  Damozel  is  saved." 

This  was  my  idea :  Tuli  Lamm  is  a  mesmerist,  conse- 
quently a  thought  reader.  Now,  argued  I,  if  I  think  very 
intently  of  Tuli  Lamm,  will  not  Tuli  Lamm  become 
aware  of  it  and  take  the  warning? 

At  a  sober  moment  I  should  have  scouted  this  idea  as 
preposterous.  In  my  then  mood  I  fancied  it  was  the  con- 
summation of  human  logic. 

So  I  knit  my  brows  and  began  repeating  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  I  could  instill  into  the  words  :  "Tuli  Lamm, 
you  are  in  danger;  fly  from  New  York!  Tuli  Lamm, 
you  are  are  in  danger;  fly,"  etc. 

I  had  repeated  it  thus  perhaps  a  dozen  times  when  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall  creaked  open. 

"  Who  is  there? "  I  called,  startled. 

"  Tuli  Lamm,"  was  the  response. 

I  bounded  from  my  seat.  My  blood  curdled;  my  hair 
rose  on  end.    "  Tuli  Lamm !  "  I  gasped. 

"  You  desire  to  speak  to  me,  do  you  not?" 

A  something  in  his  tone  soothed  me  as  effectually  as 
water  soothes  thirst;  my  self-possession  returned  to  me 
unimpaired. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  was  pronouncing  your  name  even  as 
you  entered." 

"Ah,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  You  are  a  marvelous  sub- 
ject." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lamm,"  I  said,  "  while  I  light  the 
gas." 

"  No,  stay;  don't  light  the  gas.  We  can  say  what  we 
have  to  say  to  better  advantage  in  the  dark." 

"  But  " 

"  But  I  insist." 

"  Mr.  Lamm,"  I  resumed,  "you  know  that  I  was  pro- 
nouncing your  name  as  you  entered  this  room.  Did  you 
know  what  words  I  coupled  with  your  name? " 

"  No,  I  could  not  make  them  out." 

"Can  you  divine  them  now  by  reading  my  mind?" 

"  No,  I  confess  I  can  not.    You  are  too  much  agitated." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lamm,  that  the  Anthanian  gov- 
ernment has  set  a  price  upon  your  liberty?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Monsieur  Tako,  the  Athanian 
representative,  is  even  now  upon  your  track?" 
"That  I  did  not  know." 

"It  is  true.  You  are  in  imminent  danger.  He  has 
employed  a  detective,  and  has  staked  his  reputation  upon 
catching  you." 

"The  bloodhound !"  muttered  Tuli  Lamm.  Then, 
"(Jive  me  the  particulars." 

I  gave  them  to  him  as  amply  as  I  could. 

"I  thank  you  for  the  caution,"  he  said  when  I  had 
finished.    "  Is  that  all?" 

"  By  no  means.  If  I  have  cautioned  you  it  was  not 
gratuitous.  One  good  turn  deserves  another.  Now  1 
want  to  ask  you  some  questions.    I  want  to  ask  " 

"  I  know  what  you  want  to  ask.  You  want  to  ask,  first, 
how  I  got  you  in  my  possession ;  secondly,  how,  having 
gotten  you,  I  rendered  you  contented  with  your  fortune; 
thirdly  and  chiefly,  by  what  method  I  made  a  day  seem 
to  you  as  a  week;  and  lastly,  you  want  to  ask  why  I  got 
rid  of  you  at  the  end  of  that  length  of  time.  Well,  as 
you  have  said,  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  I  will 
enlighten  you." 

Lamm  coughed  and  went  on  :  "  You  are  aware  that 
of  old  the  alchemists  sought  the  precious  elexir  that 
would  prolong  life,  the  balm  of  eternal  youth.  Their 
efforts  were  fruitless.  Why?  Because  they  were  guided 
by  superstition  instead  of  science.  I  have  in  truth  dis- 
covered that  elixir.  How  ?  By  consulting  science  instead 
of  superstition. 

"  What  is  life?  The  life  of  a  man  is  simply  a  definite 
number  of  experiences  bounded  by  a  definite  space  of 
time.   Time  is  relative — is  longer  or  shorter  as  it  seems 
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to  us.  Time  absolute  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  and 
therefore  beyond  our  care.  Now,  if  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  a  man's  experiences  within  a  given  length  of 
time,  I  make  that  length  of  time  seem  longer  to  him,  have 
I  not  by  just  so  much  prolonged  that  man's  life?  If  I  com- 
press the  experiences  of  a  week  into  a  single  day,  have  I 
not  virtually  multiplied  the  life  lived  in  that  day  by  seven? 
If  correspondingly  I  make  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  to  us  by  Scripture  seem  to  be  seven  times  as  long, 
have  I  not  stretched  seventy  out  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years?  Time,  my  young  friend,  in  my  hands  is  as 
elastic  as  a  rubber  band. 

"  Now  in  respect  to  yourself.  I  first  saw  you  some 
six  months  ago.  At  the  first  glance  I  said,  there  is  a 
splendid  subject.  You  had  precisely  the  health  and  the 
sensitiveness  I  require.  I  knew  that  if  I  asked  you  to 
submit  to  be  experimented  upon,  you  would  be  frightened 
and  refuse.  Yet  I  knew  that  I  owed  it  to  science  not  to 
permit  so  excellent  a  subject  to  escape  me.  So  I  de- 
termined upon  possessing  you  without  your  consent. 

"  I  watched  my  opportunity.  You  would  be  startled 
to  learn  how  many  narrow  escapes  you  had.  At  last  my 
opportunity  confronted  me.  You  were  alone  in  the  street 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  29th.  I  approached  you,  spoke 
to  you,  caught  your  eye,  and  fixed  it.  From  that  moment 
you  were  beneath  my  sway.  You  followed  me  without 
resistance  to  my  house. 

"Then  I  put  you  in  a  trance  by  means  of  a  drug.  The 
result  was  that  when  you  recovered  you  had  forgotten  all 
that  had  happened  since  the  night  before.  The  more  re- 
cent impressions  upon  your  brain  were  simply  rubbed  out. 
That  was  the  function  of  the  drug. 

"The  next  thing  was  to  tranquilize  you.  Excitement 
on  your  part  would  have  defeated  my  aims.  So  I  dis- 
patched Iospu  to  you.  Iospu  has  a  few  mesmeric  facul- 
ties of  her  own.  One  of  these  is  to  banish  from  the  sub- 
ject's mind  all  thoughts  save  the  thoughts  of  her.  When 
you  beheld  Iospu  you  thought  no  more  about  the 
character  of  your  adventure ;  you  thought  of  Iospu. 

"  I  was  inclosed  in  that  Indian  idol— it  is  a  genuine 
Indian  idol,  brought  from  India  by  myself.  It  was  essen- 
'tial  that  I  should  see  without  being  seen.  It  is  through 
my  eyes  that  my  mesmeric  influence  is  transmitted.  I 
had  to  keep  my  eyes  riveted  upon  you  from  first  to  last. 

"  Well,  that  is  about  all.  You  know  how  my  experi- 
ment succeeded.  You  know  how  I  extended  a  few  hours 
into  as  many  days." 

Tuli  Lamm  paused. 

For  awhile  wonder  forbade  me  to  speak.  Finally  I 
said :    "  How  did  you  provide  night?  " 

"By  the  simplest  of  mechanical  contrivances.  I- 
darkened  the  room." 

"  Why  was  I  as  if  paralyzed?"  I  continued.  "Why 
could  I  not  stir? " 

"Ah,  young  man,"  he  said,  sighing,  "there  you  put 
your  finger  on  the  sole  flaw  in  my  great  system.  In  order 
to  multiply  his  experiences  I  am  compelled  to  concentrate 
the  subject's  entire  vital  force  upon  his  brain.  This  robs 
the  body.  The  body  lies  flaccid,  inert.  The  energy  of 
each  organ  is  diminished  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent." 

"  Furthermore,"  I  resumed  

"  Yes,  yes;  I  will  explain  all.  At  the  most  I  had  not 
originally  intended  to  retain  you  more  than  a  day  or  so. 
When  you  began  talking  love  to  Iospu  your  usefulness  to 
me  was  past.  Indeed,  worse  than  that,  Iospu 's  usefulness 
also  must  terminate  upon  the  day  when  she  falls  in  love. 
So  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  disembarrass  myself  of 
you.    You  were  inimical  to  Iospu's  peace  of  heart. 

"  The  process  was  easy.  I  made  you  lose  conscious- 
ness. Then  I  allowed  your  cerebellum  to  recover,  keep- 
ing your  cerebrum  still  in  coma.  In  that  state  I  marched 
you  home.  I  took  leave  of  you  within  a  few  rods  of  this 
house.  The  rest  of  the  journey  you  managed  by  yourself. 
Your  cerebellum  carried  you  up  stairs  to  your  room.  How 
long  afterward  your  cerebrum  began  to  work,  I  don't 
know." 

"  Mr.  Lamm,"  I  said,  "  I  begin  to  comprehend.  You 
have  discharged  the  first  installment  of  the  debt  you  owe 
me.  It  remains  for  you  to  discharge  the  rest.  Lead  me 
back  to  Iospu." 

A  loud,  harsh,  mocking  laugh  rang  out  from  Tuli 
Lamm's  lips.    It  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence. 

The  silence  continued.    Tuli  Lamm  did  not  speak. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lamm,"  I  said,  "  I  am  waiting." 

Still  no  answer. 

"Tuli  Lamm,"  I  called,  "  why  don't  you  speak?" 
Silence  again. 

1  peered  into  the  darkness.  I  fancied  there  was  a  void 
where  before  I  had  descried  the  dim  outline  of  Tuli 
Lamm's  figure.  I  stretched  forth  my  arms.  Tuli  Lamm's 
chair  was  vacant. 

I  rose  and  lit  the  gas.  Tuli  Lamm  was  no  longer  in 
my  room. 

I  bounded  down  the  staircase  and  out  into  the  street. 
The  street  was  deserted. 

In  the  hope  of  overtaking  him,  and  without  reflecting 
that  very  likely  he  had  gone  the  opposite  way,  I  hurried 
toward  Madison  avenue. 

Halting  at  the  corner  and  glancing  up  and  down  the 
thoroughfare,  I  could  discover  no  human  being  that 
resembled  Tuli  Lamm.    Only  one  human  being  was  in 


sight.    That  one  was  a  woman,  walking  in  my  direction. 

Something  in  her  carriage  arrested  my  attention.  She 
passed  under  a  lamp-post.  For  a  single  second  her  face 
flashed  upon  my  vision. 

My  legs  trembled  beneath  my  body.  The  blood  in  my 
arteries  commenced  to  beat  like  mad. 

Coincidence  of  coincidences!  The  woman — she  was 
Iospu,  she  was  Damozel. 

"  Damozel,  Damozel!"  I  cried,  seizing  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  It  is  you— 
you  whom  I  was  seeking." 

"O  Damozel,"  I  murmured,  "  at  length  I  have  found 
you." 

For  a  time  we  could  neither  of  us  speak. 
"And  Tuli  Lamm,  your  father,"  at  last  I  said;  "where 
is  he? " 

"  I  have  escaped  from  Tuli  Lamm — escaped  after  all 
these  years.  Tuli  Lamm  is  not  my  father;  he  was  my 
captor.    Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  for  my  deliverance." 

"Thank  me!  why  thank  me?  how  have  I  helped  to 
deliver  you?" 

"Ah,  that  is  what  you  don't  understand.  You  made 
me  love  you.  When  love  rose  in  my  heart  Tuli  Lamm's 
thraldom  was  over.  Before,  he  had  held  me  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  to  do  as  he  would  with  me.  But  when  you 
came  you  broke  the  spell.  To-night  I  improved  Tuli 
Lamm's  absence  to  fly  to  you." 

"And  you  do  love  me,  you  do  love  me,  Damozel?" 

Damozel  is  bending  over  my  shoulder  as  I  write.  She 
insists  that  I  have  reached  precisely  the  right  point  for 
winding  the  story  up. 


BOOKS  AM)  AUTHORS. 


NEW  Pl'HLlCATIONS. 

The  most  elaborate  and  valuable  history  of  California 
that  has  yet  been  written,  excepting,  of  course,  Bancroft's, 
is  that  by  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  of  which  incomplete  ad- 
vance sheets  are  at  hand.  It  is  to  be  in  two  volumes  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  pages  each,  and  begins  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  first  mention  of  it  in  European  chronicles — 
namely,  a  letter  transmitted  by  Cortez  to  Emperor 
Charles  V,  written  by  Conzalo  de  Sandoval  in  1524,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  California  as  an  island  rich  in  pearls 
and  gold,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  amazons.  It  carries 
the  narrative  through  the  stories  of  all  the  early  voyagers— 
Cortez,  Ulloa,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Shelvocke,  Yiscaino, 
and  the  rest.  The  Jesuit  settlements  in  Lower  California 
next  claim  attention,  and  after  them  the  more  successful 
and  widespread  Franciscan  missions  under  Junipero  Serra 
and  his  successors.  In  this  period  1769  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  for  Mr.  Hittell  thinks  that 
the  anchorage  mentioned  by  Drake  and  others  of  the 
early  explorers  was  the  one  afforded  by  Point  Reyes,  and 
that  they  passed  by  the  Golden  Gate  unaware  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  periods  follow 
in  their  turn,  and  with  the  admission  into  the  Union  the 
work  closes.  Throughout  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
Indians,  and  their  j-ites,  customs  and  habits.  When  the 
whole  work  is  issued  more  will  be  said  of  it  in  this 
column.  Meanwhile  it  is  enough  for  reading  Californians 
to  know  that  Mr.  Hittell  has  written  such  a  work  to  assure 
them  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  an  eager  welcome. 

A  Social  Experiment,  by  A.  E.  P.  Searing,  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  Bancroft,  may 
be  up  to  the  average  run  of  novels.  Judged,  however,  by 
any  higher  standard,  its  defects  are  wofully  apparent. 
The  conventional  selfish  woman  of  fashion  chooses  the 
nebulous  but  beautiful  country  heroine  to  take  to  New 
York,  nominally  as  a  governess,  really  to  try  the  effect  of 
city  opportunities  on  her.  Just  before  the  journey  the 
rather  wooden  lover  persuades  the  girl  to  marry  him 
secretly,  because  he  is  afraid  to  trust  her  away  from  him 
without  such  a  claim.  The  girl  consents,  or  rather  does 
not  dissent,  because  that  seems  to  be  her  nature.  Once 
in  the  city,  she  blossoms  out  in  a  magical  way  into  a  cul- 
tured woman  with  artistic  and  musical  tastes.  Of  course, 
she  falls  in  love  with  the  lay-figure  artist  that  paints  her 
portrait,  and  her  first  decided  opinion  develops  a  dis- 
taste for  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  country  life  and 
her  rustic  husband.  In  less  than  two  years  she  so  eclipses 
her  mistress  socially  that  the  latter  wearies  of  the  experi- 
ment and  goes  off  to  Europe.  Although  the  heroine  is 
able  to  support  herself  by  singing,  she  follows  the  advice 
of  a  cast-iron  editor  that  loves  her,  and  returns  to  duty 
and  Hiram,  her  lord.  She  finds  that  he  has  gone  West, 
but  stays  and  endures  a  purgatory  of  kitchen  work,  under 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  vinegary  mother-in-law.  When 
Hiram  returns  it  is  to  find  his  wife  in  a  galloping  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  dishwashing  and  disappointed 
hopes.  Of  course,  she  dies  gracefully  in  the  last  chapter. 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  plot,  and  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  character  analysis  or  natural  description  to  relieve 
it.  The  most  real  character  in  the  book  is  the  intensely 
acid  mother-in-law,  with  her  narrow,  countrified  ideas. 
Something  there  is  of  nobility  in  the  husband's  character, 
and  something  of  pathos  in  the  closing  scenes,  but  hardly 
enough  of  power  anywhere  to  make  the  book  more  than 
vaguely  interesting. 

Light  on  the  Path,  by  M.  C,  memberof  the  Theosophical 
Society,  is  "  a  treatise  written  for  the  personal  use  of  those 


who  are  ignorant  of  the  Eastern  Wisdom,  and  who  desire 
to  enter  within  its  influence."  It  a  book  of  thirty-one 
pages,  written  for 'that  group  of  Boston  erratics  that  in 
their  eagerness  to  run  after  strange  gods  have  taken  up 
the  Buddhist  doctrines,  and  entered  upon  the  long  and 
arduous  path  that  leads  to  Nirvana.  The  first  precepts 
are:  "  Kill  out  ambition.  Kill  out  desire  of  life.  Kill  out 
desire  of  comfort."  Sometimes  the  precepts  are  seem- 
ingly contradictory :  "  Seek  the  way  by  retreating  within. 
Seek  the  way  by  advancing  bodly  without."  The  whole 
book  is  too  occult  for  the  ordinary  comprehension.  It 
passes  the  common  understanding  how  a  soul  that  has 
seen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  can  turn  from  him  to  make 
"  profound  obeisance  to  the  dim  star  that  burns  within," 
or  how  it  can  forsake  Him  who  is  the  Light,  the  Life,  the 
Way,  for  a  nebulous  cult  that  enjoins  its  votaries  to  "  Hold 
fast  to  that  which  has  neither  substance  nor  existence." 

Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond  has  in  press  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Montezuma:  An  Epic  on  The  Origin  and  fate 
of  The  Aztec  Nation.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  and  other 
eminent  Pacific  coast  critics  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  work.  Appended  to  it  will  be  an  idyl  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Malinche,  the  interpreter  of  Cortez.  The  book 
altogether  will  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  ninety 
pages. 

The  California  Homoeopath  for  September  has  much  in 
it  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  two  articles  that  may 
be  read  by  a  layman — Dr.  F.  F.  De  Derky's  "  Longevity," 
and  John  M.  Foster's  "  Obesity."  In  the  latter  article 
Dr.  Foster  tells  how  he  reduced  his  own  weight  from  240 
pounds  to  170  by  adopting  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
fatty  substances.  The  bill  of  fare  is  detailed,  and  he 
claims  for  this  treatment  the  best  of  results  in  reducing 
obesity  without  loss  of  strength.  The  doggerel  verse  on 
"Chamomilla"  at  the  end  of  the  magazine  might  well 
have  been  spared. 

Dio  Lewis  says  that  "when  a  man  reaches  his  sixtieth 
birthday  he  is  entitled  to  a  talking  license,"  and  proceeds 
to  take  the  benefit  of  his  theory  in  his  own  case  by  start- 
ing a  monthly  magazine,  Dio  Lewis's  Nuggets,  of  which 
the  second  number  (that  for  September)  is  at  hand.  It  is 
filled  with  short  talks  on  the  topics  that  have  been  Dio 
Lewis's  stock  in  trade  many  years;  for  he  certainly  has 
talked  a  good  deal  withaut  the  license  that  he  now  claims 
from  his  age.  No  new  ideas  are  given,  but  the  time- 
honored  subjects  of  tight-lacing,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
graham  bread,  light  suppers,  and  the  like,  are  dwelt  upon 
again  and  again.  Perhaps  the  periodical  may  do  good, 
and  yet  it  is  not  because  people  do  not  know  the  evils  of 
overeating  and  foul  teeth  that  these  things  still  cause 
harm.  Of  course  a  man  that  says  so  many  and  so  contra- 
dictory things  as  Dio  Lewis  can  not  help  but  say  some 
sensible  things;  and  Dr.  Lewis  has  a  claim  on  consider- 
ation for  popularizing  calisthenics,  if  for  nothing  else. 


NOTES  AN  l)  QUOTES. 

T7/e  Coming  Struggle  for  India,  by  Armenius  Vambery 
is  announced  by  Cassell  &  Co. 

Lives  of  General  Grant  multiply.  J.  T.  Headly  and 
E.  E.  Brown  are  his  latest  biographers. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Longfellow's  "  Village  Black- 
smith "  is  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  October  and  November  numbers  of  Wide  Aioake 
are  to  have  in  them  two  connected  stories,  which  were 
among  the  last  literary  work  of  "  H.  H." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  is  a  new  firm  of  Boston  publishers. 
The  senior  partner  was  formerly  of  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co., 
and  retains  the  publishing  of  many  of  that  firm's  text- 
books. 

Let  young  writers  pluck  up  courage  when  they  read 
that  "  H.  H."  tried  again  and  again  to  gain  admission 
into  the  Atlantic  before  she  succeeded.  In  February, 
1869,  her  poem  on  "  Coronation  "  broke  the  ice. 

Miss  Elaine  Goodale,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Hampton  Institute  and  an  editor  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Workman  for  the  last  three  years,  is 
going  to  Nebraska  and  Dakota  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  on  their  own  ground. 

In  reviewing  the  magazines  of  the  present  day  the 
reviewer  can  hardly  avoid  the  inclination  to  say  "the 
advertisments  are  up  to  their  usual  high  standard."  Cer- 
tainly in  artistic  merit  they  are  sometimes  equal  to  the 
work  in  the  body  of  the  magazine.  "Advertising  as  a 
Fine  Art "  would  make  a  good  subject  for  an  article. 

On  the  occasion  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  seventy- 
sixth  birthday  the  poet  Whittier  sent  a  letter  which  Dr. 
Holmes  was  at  first  a  little  averse  to  making  public,  but 
on  reconsideration  he  thought  it  was  too  agreeable  to  be 
kept  as  private  property.    The  letter  is  in  these  words : 

My  Dk.ar 'Holmes:  Amidst  the  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  thy  birthday  I  hope  the  kindly  remembrance  of  thy  old  friend 
will  not  be  unwelcome.  My  father  used  to  tell  of  a  poor  innocent 
in  his  neighborhood  who,  whenever  he  met  him,  would  fall  to 
laughing,  crying  and  dancing.  "I  can't  help  it,  sir.  I  can't 
help  it.  I'm  so  glad  you  and  I  arc  alive!  "  And  I,  like  the  poor 
fellow,  can't  help  telling  thee  that  I  am  glad  thee  and  I  are  alive 
—glad  that  thy  hand  has  lost  nothing  of  its  cunning,  and  thy 
pen  is  still  busy.  And  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Solomon  of  old, 
"  Kejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth";  but  don't  exult  over  thy  seniors 
who  have  not  found  the  elixir  of  life,  and  are  growing  old  and 
"  past  their  usefulness."  I  have  just  got  back  from  the  hills,  and 
am  tired,  and  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  are  before  me  this 
morning,  so  I  can  only  say,  God  bless  thee.  Ever  thy  affection- 
ate friend,  John  G.  Whittier. 

Oak  Knoll,  Danvers,  8ih  month,  37,  1885. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:   The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re-  ' 

ceive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  ourown  state.  Cali-  i 
fornia  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 

shallow  social  accomplishments.    Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet-  ■ 

ter  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy,  ] 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 

of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven-  ! 
tions  emanating  from  feminine  brains, Thk  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 

and  publish.]  1 

Walking  dresses  are  becoming  every  day  more  English  , 
in  their  style,  and  the  newest  of  them  are  now  finished  off 
with  the  straight,  high,  close-fitting  collar,  and  basque  : 
with  revers,  jauntily  cut  so  as  to  show  a  vest,  made  either 
of  white  material  or  of  some  other  color  that  is  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  dress  itself.  Some  of  the  dresses  which  are 
designed  for  fall  wear  are  being  made  of  fine  checked 
cloths,  in  a  variety  of  styles.  One  gown  made  of  a  dark 
green  and  gray  checked  woolen  material  has  the  skirt  laid 
in  kilts,  from  the  waist  down.  The  drapery  is  pointed  on 
the  side  and  draped  high  at  the  back.  The  basque  is 
short,  both  at  the  back  and  front,  and  has  a  vest  of  cham- 
ois skin  crossed  by  heavy  dark  green  cord.  Many  of  the 
new  walking  dresses  will  have  waists  instead  of  basques, 
but  all  will  be  accompanied  by  jackets.  Some  of  the 
jackets  are  fancifully  cut,  the  preference  being  given  to 
the  double-breasted  loose  front,  with  a  round,  short  back. 
This  style  is  lined  with  some  bright  satin,  such  as  crim- 
son with  dark  blue,  or  old  gold  with  brown,  and  the  revers 
at  the  collar  give  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  contrast.  Close- 
fitting  jackets  of  the  dress  material,  that  fit  well  over  the 
hips  and  are  finished  with  high  collars,  are  worn  by  girls 
and  women  who  have  tall,  handsome  figures.  The  little 
shoulder  scarfs  of  the  dress  material  that  were  in  favor  a 
few  years  ago  are  again  seen,  and  they  are  certainly  grace- 
ful and  stylish  for  slender  figures. 

High  collars  are  worn  with  all  walking  dresses,  although 
they  do  not  fit  so  closely  about  the  throat,  and  are  there- 
fore infinitely  more  comfortable.  Very  small  pins  are 
used  to  fasten  them,  one  of  the  newest  being  a  little  foot 
of  Roman  gold  with  a  ruby  on  each  toe,  which,  if  not 
beautiful,  is  at  least  novel. 

Sashes  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  costume.  If  tied 
about  the  waist,  they  must  be  knotted  at  the  side.  A 
sash  worn  under  a  pointed  bodice,  or  one  with  a  basque, 
is  often  made  of  breadths  of  silk,  either  fancy  or  brocaded. 
The  breadths  are  folded  and  blind-stitched  together  to 
form  long  loops,  while  the  ends  reach  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 
Partly  worn  silk  trains  may  be  utilized  for  these  sashes, 
which  may  be  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  dress.  If  the 
bodice  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  sash,  the  effect 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Surah  and  China  silks  are  so  tasteful,  graceful  and 
serviceable  that  they  are  destined  to  be  worn  late  in  the 
fall,  and  will  doubtless  be  resumed  again  next  spring.  In 
light  tints  they  are,  of  course,  only  suitable  for  evening 
wear,  but  the  golden  and  chestnut  browns,  the  dark 
mezzarnue  blues,  lavenders,  mauves  and  myrtle-greens 
are  all  appropriate  for  church  or  visiting  dresses. 

Pansy  costumes  of  several  shades  of  purple,  with  yellow 
flowers  worn  in  the  bonnet  and  at  the  throat,  are  elegant 
and  very  prettily  quaint,  but  why  stop  there?  Are  there 
no  other  dark  flowers  which  might  be  thus  represented? 
The  dahlia,  the  aster  and  the  chrysanthemum  afford  a 
varied  scale  of  color;  the  blue  gentian  can  easily  be 
matched;  the  sumach  shades  would  be  very  pretty  for  a 
little  girl,  and  a  barberry  frock,  with  scarlet  clusters  for 
trimming,  might  well  be  worn  by  a  girl  fair  enough  to  risk 
the  green  against  her  complexion. 

A  pretty  addition  is  made  to  French  waistcoat  bodices 
under  the  guise  of  a  high  ruffle  of  lace  carried  over  the 
chest,  where  it  gradually  widens,  and  is  finished  off  by 
corslet  drapings  of  surah  or  silk  muslin.  When  worn  by 
young  ladies  it  is  intended  that  these  folds  shall  be  met 
by  a  deep  Swiss  belt  passing  round  the  bodice,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  back  by  a  broad  sash.  Poppy  red  mar- 
veilleux  is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

Pingat,  or,  more  probably,  some  workwoman  of  Pin- 
gat's,  doomed  always  to  be  unknown  to  fame,  has  dis- 
covered the  beauty  of  pine  branches,  and  a  tea  gown 
recently  imported  from  this  house  is  embroidered  with 
garlands  of  pine  and  cones  executed  in  silk  and  chenille. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  its  ground  of  white  satin  and  drapery 
of  cream  lace  set  off  the  work  amirably. 

Metal  braids  will  not  be  so  lavishly  used  this  autumn 
as  they  have  been  this  summer,  but  threads  of  gold  or  the 
narrowest  possible  edge  of  a  gold  braid  will  brighten  the 
rows  of  plain  braid  employed  on  dark  blue  and  slate- 
colored  alpacas. 

English  walking  hats  trimmed  with  scarfs  and  orna- 
mented with  stiff  wings  are  to  be  fashionable  for  walking, 
while  round  turbans,  alsatian  crowned  derbies  and  small 
poke  bonnets  also  find  favor. 

English  girls  wear  waterproof  hats  to  match  their  cloaks ; 
but  they  knot  a  big  gauzy  veil  on  the  front  of  the  crown, 
cross  it  at  the  back,  and  tie  it  under  the  chin,  and  look 
as  pretty  as  in  the  cloud  of  illusion  reserved  for  pleasant 
weather. 

Very  pretty  things  can  be  made  out  of  common  checked 
glass  cloths  by  working  stars  of  colored  wool  and  cotton 
in  each  alternate  square — blue  stars  on  the  blue  checks, 
pink  on  pink.  The  work  is  really  effective,  and  makes  up 
into  night-dress  cases,  brush  bags,  cabin  tidies,  toilet 
<covers>  bed  coverlets  or  morning  aprons,   A  night-dress 


case  of  checked  glass  cloth  worked  with  pale  blue  stars, 
lined  with  pale  blue  sateen,  trimmed  round  w  ith  lace  and 
finished  off  with  a  pale  blue  ribbon  bow,  makes  a  pretty 
present,  accompanied  by  a  brush  bag  to  match.  The 
same  may  be  done  in  pale  pink.  For  a  bed  coverlet  several 
lengths  of  glass  cloth  may  be  joined  and  the  alternate 
squares  worked  over.  There  should  be  a  lining  of  pink 
or  blue  sateen,  and  a  border  of  broad,  coarse  lace  or  white 
ball  fringe.  A  morning  apron  looks  pretty  in  this  work, 
trimmed  round  with  lace  and  with  bows  on  the  pockets. 
Wool  is  more  effective  than  ingrain  cotton  for  working  the 
squares,  but  it  should  be  Andalusian  wool  or  fine  Berlin, 
that  will  wash  well. 

They  are  wearing  the  prettiest  of  shade  hats  in  England 
this  summer.  The  brims  droop  low  over  the  eyes,  hut 
are  narrowed  or  curved  upward  in  the  back,  and  the  trim- 
ming is  very  light,  a  velvet  band  and  cluster  of  knots,  with 
lace  and  a  few  flowers,  being  considered  quite  enough. 


simply,  chastely  yet  elegantly,  in  the  flowing  stola,  slight K 
open  at  the  throat,  and  occasionally  falling  in  two  sets 
folds.  On  the  eve  of  marriage  they  were  clad  in  a  whi 
robe  called  the  regilla.  After  that  event  they  wore  tht 
girdle,  which  the  Roman  matrons  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  bosom.  Sometimes  it  was  a  band,  and  at 
other  times  a  cord  tied  in  a  bow,  over  which  the  folds  of 
the  up|>er  part  of  the  dress  fell  gracefully.  Among  the 
( Greeks,  though  not  infrequently  worn  as  just  described,  it 
was  often  placed  lower  down  ;  occasionally  the  stola  was 
bound  about  the  bosom  by  a  band  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  under  the  left  breast.  This  gave  the  right 
arm  liberty  for  action,  and  it  was  only  for  this  object,  or 
for  speedy  motion,  that  the  waist -cord  ever  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  very  tight.  So  little  did  the  Greek  and 
Roman  women  think  of  the  waist  that  in  great  numbers 
of  draped  statues  their  mantles  are  so  arranged  as  to  hide 
it  altogether. 


In  the  exhibit  made  by  Newman  &  Levinson  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair,  is  displayed  an  elegant  specimen  of 
local  workmanship,  called  the  "  Perfection  Embroidery 
Frame,"  illustrating  the  principles  of  an  invention  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Levinson.  This  contrivance, 
which  is  designed  to  materially  lessen  the  labor  involved 
in  artistic  needlework,  consists  of  four  bars  placed  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  the  two  horizontal  ones  slid- 
ing upon  the  uprights,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  desired  point  by  the  turn  of  a  screw.  The  horizontal 
bars  are  round,  and  have  on  the  outer  edge  a  deep  slit, 
into  which  is  fitted  a  bar  of  metal  with  innumerable 
sharp  little  teeth,  which  hold  the  work  securely,  or  release 
it  with  a  touch.  Two  short  bars,  with  similar  teeth,  are 
fastened  at  the  lower  corners,  which  act  as  side  attach- 
ments. The  frame  exhibited  by  Mr.  Levinson  is  a  very 
costly  article,  and  has  been  presented  by  him  to  the  lady 
superintendent  of  the  free  kindergartens,  to  be  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  under  her  charge.  The 
frame  is  of  black  walnut,  with  silver-plated  mountings, 
and  swings  on  a  curved  silver  rod  attached  at  the  center 
to  a  ball  which  revolves  in  a  hollow  cup.  The  base  is  of 
carved  black  walnut,  and  forms  a  receptacle  for  a  music- 
box,  the  lower  portion  being  hung  with  portieres  of  cardi- 
nal plush,  which  conceal  the  instrument.  Two  cup- 
shaped  receptacles  at  the  top,  one  of  which  is  finished 
with  a  red  plush  cushion,  are  designed  to  receive  needles, 
thimble,  silks  and  other  accessories  of  needlework.  Carved 
images  of  the  sphinx  are  in  full  relief  at  either  side  of  the 
base,  and  it  terminates  in  four  claw  feet.  By  an  adroit 
arrangement,  a  turn  of  the  bar  bringing  the  frame  into 
position  for  work  sets  the  music-box  in  operation,  so  that 
it  discourses  sweet  music  to  the  worker. 


Dress  in  visiting  and  receiving  is  often  very  inappropri- 
ately considered.  No  man  or  woman  should  endeavor 
to  outdress  his  or  her  visitors ;  even  a  bride,  or  a  woman 
accustomed  to  the  costliest  attire,  is  not  excusable  for  so 
great  a  breach  of  good-breeding.  Being  better  dressed 
is  often  unavoidable,  but  to  purposely  array  one's  self  in 
rich  and  showy  clothing,  well  knowing  that  some  of  the 
guests  must  appear  plainly  dressed,  is  an  unmistakable 
token  of  ill-breeding.   

Miss  Mary  Mergin,  a  seventeen-year-old  Georgia  girl, 
has  for  several  winters  acted  as  engineer,  running  her 
father's  engine  to  gin  cotton,  using  her  books,  even  while 
at  the  engine,  for  self-improvement.  By  her  application, 
energy  and  industry  she  has  made  money  enough  to  edu- 
cate herself — first  teaching,  then  attending  school.  She 
is  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
lege, and  holds  the  position  of  first  honor  in  her  class. 

A  young  person  with  ideas  is  now  illuminating  Saratoga 
in  what  she  calls  a  Ruth  costume.  It  is  of  white  muslin 
with  lace  flounces,  the  lowest  one  embroidered  with 
wheat,  poppies,  corn-flowers,  and  daisies,  and  a  kerchief 
wrought  with  the  same  flowers  covers  the  shoulders. 
Ears  of  wheat  and  field-flowers  decorate  the  hat,  and  a 
Roman  scarf  repeating  their  colors  is  tied  at  the  waist. 
In  spite  of  the  Revised  Version  and  older  sources  of  in- 
formation, the  young  lady  was  compelled  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  her  costume  before  anybody  understood  it, 
and,  until  then,  it  is  sad  to  say  that  it  was  known  as  "  Miss 
 's  latest." 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  is  about  forty,  says  the 
Literary  News.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Samuel  Wells,  is  a 
lawyer,  and  was  chosen  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Appleton, 
his  second  cousin,  to  be  one  of  his  executors.  Mrs. 
Wells  is  a  happy  wife,  and  the  mother  of  three  children, 
her  oldest  being  now,  or  lately,  in  Harvard  College.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Gannett,  is  a  strong  Uni- 
tarian, has  seen  the  best  of  Boston  society,  where  she  is 
very  popular,  and  as  an  ardent  philanthropist  and  re- 
former has  been  prominent  in  almost  every  new  project 
in  Boston  for  many  years.  She  has  a  slender,  ladylike 
figure,  a  low  voice,  and  quiet,  self-possessed  manners, 
which  give  one  an  impression  of  sincerity  and  of  strong 
reserve  force. 

It  is  said  that  the  corset  was  not  unknown  to  Rome ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  women,  as  a 
whole,  were  quite  convinced  that  the  human  form  was 
itself  beautiful,  so  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  disfigure 
I  it  by  compression  or  addition.    Young  girls  were  dressed 


The  cloakmakers  of  New  York  have  recently  struck, 
demanding  more  considerate  treatment  and  higher  wages. 
The  following  stipulations  are  made  : 

One.    That  a  uniform  rate  of  prices  shall  he  paid  in  every  shop. 

'Two.  That  if  any  new  style  he  required  which  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  rules,  the  price  shall  he  deterniined,  not  by  the  super- 
intendent, hut  by  two  experienced  workmen  in  the  shop  and  the 
manufacturer  or  his  representative. 

Three.  That  all  the  strikers  shall  be  taken  back,  and  all  the 
non-strikers  dismissed. 

Four.    That  only  union  members  shall  be  employed. 

Five.    That  no  inside  hands  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  help. 

■St*.    That  there  shall  be  no  night  work. 

Seven.  That  in  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  work,  the  question  shall  be  laid  before  an  arbi- 
tration committee  of  the  shop. 

The  ruling  prices  now  paid  only  enable  skilled  hands 
to  make  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  week.  By  the  new  scale 
of  prices  proposed,  they  would  be  able  to  earn  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars. 


CIGARETTES  AND  HEART  DISEASE. 


The  United  States  Navy  annually  takes  into  its  service 
a  large  number  of  apprentice  boys,  who  are  sent  all  over 
the  world  and  taught  to  be  thorough  sailors.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  since  the  war  to  educate  the 
"  blue  jacket,"  upon  the  principle  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent a  man  is  the  better  sailor  he  is  likely  to  become. 
There  is  no  lack  of  candidates  for  these  positions.  Hun- 
dreds of  boys  apply,  but  many  are  rejected  because  they 
can  not  pass  the  physical  examination.  Major  Houston, 
one  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  barracks,  is  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  one  fifth  of  all  the  boys  examined  are  rejected 
on  account  of  heart  disease. 

His  first  question  to  a  boy  who  desires  to  enlist  is,  "  Do 
you  smoke?"  The  invariable  response  is,  "  No,  sir,"  but 
the  tell-tale  discoloration  of  the  fingers  at  once  shows  the 
truth.  The  surceons  say  that  cigarette  smoking  by  boys 
produces  heart  disease,  and  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  rejection  of  would-be  apprentices  on 
account  of  this  defect  comes  from  excessive  use  of  the 
milder  form  of  the  weed.  This  is  a  remarkable  statement, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  so  hiuh  an  authority,  and  based 
upon  the  results  of  actual  examinations  going  on  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month.  It  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  parents  that  the  cigarette  is  sure  to  bring  about  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  young.  A  law  passed  restricting 
its  use  to  the  dudes  would  not,  perhaps,  bring  popular  dis- 
favor, because  it  might  reduce  the  number  of  these  objects 
about  our  streets,  but  boys  indulging  in  the  cigarette  ought 
to  be  treated  to  liberal  doses  of  "rod  in  pickle"  until  the 
habit  is  thoroughly  eradicated,— Scientific  American. 


TOO  MUCH  MARRYING. 


There  is  altogether  too  much  marrying,  by  forms  of  law, 
those  who,  at  the  most,  are  only  a  third  or  half  married 
in  other  ways.  And  there  is  altogether  too  much  urging, 
and  coaxing,  and  alluring  young  people  into  the  most  im- 
portant and  sacred  of  all  human  relations,  before  they  are 
prepared  for  its  responsibilities  or  moved  to  assume  its 
l)urdcns — and  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  and  act 
with  more  consideration.  Wc  make  too  much  of  marry- 
ing and  being  married,  until  it  is  thought  by  many  people 
somewhat  of  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to  pass  through  life 
alone,  when,  in  fact,  the  life  of  many  a  single  woman  is 
poetry,  romance,  rapture  even,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  many  a  wife.  So  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  marrying  with 
very  little  real  marriage ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  discontent, heart- 
ache, misery,  infidelity,  and  unmarrying  at  the  last.  What 
we  want  is,  not  a  more  stringent  divorce  law.  but  a  better 
understanding  of  the  divine  law  which  forbids  the  marry- 
ing of  those  not  already  one ;  not  less  unmarrying,  but 
less  marrying  when  there  is  no  real  marriage.  And,  above 
all,  let  there  be  no  inciting  or  bribing  those  to  marry  who 
are  not  drawn  to  each  other  and  held  inseparably  together 
by  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.— Liberal  Christian. 


Alia  quotation :  It  is  enough  to  make  Praisc-God- 
Bare-Bones  turn  in  his  coffin  to  see  a  race  won  by  a  yacht 
named  the  Puritan.  "The  Puritans,"  said  Macaulay, 
"objected  to  bear-baiting,  not  because  of  its  cruelty,  but 
because  it  seemed  to  amuse  the  animals."  Macaulay 
would  do  something  more  than  turn  in  his  coffin  if  he 
saw  himself  quoted  in  this  style. 


A  foreign  chemist— a  Professor  Xerphenonexes — has 
discovered  a  fluid  which,  if  applied  to  a  corpse,  "gradu- 
ally shrivels  it  up  into  nothingness."  The  professor 
should  apply  a  little  of  it  to  his  name. 


A  sound  investment-  -buying  a  drum. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOM  AND  SALLY. 


How  They   Loved,  and  Lived  h  Life  Worth 
tlie  Living. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST   LESSON   IN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

"  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  ask  you,  Sally  !  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  '  take  it  back  '?  as  children  say,"  was 
pretty  Sally  Slade's  arch  answer. 

Tom  looked  at  her,  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  and  Sally 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  my  dear! "  said  Tom  Greene,  sadly,  "  you  need 
not  laugh.  I  am  so  ashamed  to  think  how  little  I  have 
to  offer  you,  Sally!  A  bank  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  nas  no  business  to  ask  the  prettiest  girl 
in  Downs  to  marry  him." 

"Has  he?  and  who  is  he?"  was  the  mischievous  re- 
sponse. 

Tom  was  in  solemn  earnest,  however,  and  went  on : 
"Yet  it  is  partly  your  fault,  Sally;  you  shouldn't  have 
been  so  sweet.  I  couldn't  help  it;  and  especially  when 
John  Holmes  began  to  visit  at  your  house — that  frightened 
me.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  your  marrying  him. 
And  yet,  if  I  hadn't  spoken  you  could  have  married  the 
richest  man  in  the  town." 

"And  been  miserable  all  my  life!  Thank  you,  sir!  I 
wouldn't  marry  John  Holmes  for  a  king's  ransom.  How 
dare  you  insinuate  that  I  would  marry  anybody  for 
money?"  Sally's  dark  eyes  blazed,  but  Tom  looked  so 
astonished  and  so  miserable  that  she  laughed  again.  "  If 
you  are  poor,  Tom,  I  have  a  bad  temper;  so  we'll  have 
something  to  forgive  each  other  from  the  outset.  But, 
seriously,  since  you  are  so  serious,  I  am  not  afraid  of  pov- 
erty.   I  have  always  earned  my  own  living,  and  

"  No,  you  shan't ! "  abruptly  broke  in  Tom.  "  I  don't 
want  my  wife  to  teach  school." 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  had  let  me  finish  my  sentence,  you 
would  have  learned  that  I  did  not  propose  to  do  so,"  said 
Sally,  a  little  sarcastically. 

"Please  forgive  me?"  and  Tom  folded  his  hands,  so 
like  a  naughty  child  that  they  both  laughed. 

"  I  was  going  on  to  say,  sir,  that  because  I  had  always 
earned  my  own  living,  I  had  also  learned  to  economize 
both  time  and  money,  and  the  two  years  I  took  cgre  of 
Aunt  Phelps  I  learned  how  to  cook  everything  that  com- 
mon people  eat.  You  know  she  never  kept  a  girl  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time,  and  in  the  intervals  (jet ween  them 
I  had  to  do  the  work.  I  thought  it  was  rather  hard  at 
first,  but  I  found  out  that — when  I  knew  enough  about 
it — cooking  was  not  only  easy  but  pleasant;  so  I  have  to 
thank  my  bondage  for  that.  Mother  taught  me  to  sew ; 
I  haven't  that  to  leam;  but  one  thing  I'll  never  do,  sir, 
for  you  or  any  other  man,  and  you'd  best  know  it  in  time 
— I  never  will  make  you  a  shirt!" 

Tom  stared;  his  mother  had  always  made  his,  and  it 
stood  for  granted  in  his  mind  that  his  wife  should  do  as 
his  mother  had  done.  He  was  astonished,  but  he  did 
not  say  so;  he  only  asked  "  Why?  " 

"  Because  they  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  I  don't 
mean  to  waste  my  time  and  strength  on  them.  I  can  buy 
your  shirts  for  less  money  than  I  can  get  the  material  for 
them  and  pay  the  interest  on  a  sewing  machine,  which  I 
do  not  want  to  buy." 

"All  right!  "  said  Tom;  "  but,  Sally,  can  you  be  con- 
tent this  year  to  board? " 

"No;  I  want  a  home,  and  nobody  ever  has  that  who 
boards.  Let  us  rent  two  rooms  in  one  of  the  blocks, 
Tom.  Try  it  for  six  months,  and  then  if  you  want  to  board 
I'll  give  up." 

So,  when  Tom  and  Sally  were  married,  they  moved  into 
two  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  a  brick  block  on  the  main 
street  of  the  village.  The  rooms  had  been  paired  and 
painted  only  six  months  before,  for  a  tenant  who  had  left 
town,  and  though  the  paper  was  not  to  Sally's  taste,  she 
could  not  ask  for  a  new  one.  The  rooms  were  fairly 
large,  and  in  the  front  one  they  put  down  a  warm  crimson 
ingrain  carpet,  that  cast  a  glow  of  color  on  the  walls  and 
made  it  cheerful  at  once.  There  were  two  south  windows 
here,  without  blinds,  and  Sally  bought  some  cretonne  for 
curtains,  whose  red  roses  on  a  deep  fawn-colored  ground 
just  matched  the  carpet. 

"  We've  got  to  have  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a  table  here," 
she  said,  as  she  and  Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  before  they 
ware  married;  "and  chairs  and  table  and  cooking-stove 
in  the  next  room.    Those  are  '  must -haves.'" 

"There's  a  pretty  parlor  set  at  Brooks's,"  suggested 
Tom. 

"  We  can't  afford  sets,  Thomas;  I've  thought  this  mat- 
ter up  a  good  deal.  You  promised  that  I  should  provide 
the  furniture  out  of  the  five  hundred  Aunt  Phelps  left  me, 
and  if  I  don't  want  finery,  I'm  sure  you  don't.  Can  you 
get  half  a  day's  leave  of  absence,  do  you  think?" 

"  Yes;  in  view  of  the  coming  catastrophe,  I  think  I  can 
be  spared  after  two  o'clock  to-morrow,'  laughed  Tom. 

"Then  we'll  borrow  Mrs.  Clapp's  old  horse,  and  ride 
up  to  the  chair  factory  in  Pompton.  I  can  get  what  we 
want  cheaper  there  than  here.  As  for  the  sofa,  I  went 
into  Meyers's  yesterday  and  looked  over  his  catalogues; 
there's  a  very  nice  sofa  in  one  of  them,  that  lets  down  to 
make  a  comfortable  bed,  that  would  be  nice  for  the  front 
room,  especially  as  I  can  get  it,  covered  with  cretonne 
like  the  curtains,  for  forty-five  dollars ;  of  course,  I  shall 
have  to  send  the  cretonne.  Then  for  a  table — Mrs.  Clapp 
wants  to  sell  her  old  claw-foot  mahogany  table  and  buy 
an  extension ;  we  can  get  that  cheap,  and,  as  the  leaves 
let  down,  it  can  be  shoved  to  one  side  whenever  it  is  nec- 
essary." 

Tom  looked  at  Sally  with  surprise  and  a  little  heartache. 
Like  many  an  other  young  man,  he  wanted  to  take  his 
wife  home  to  luxury  and  idleness;  to  put  his  bird  in  a 
gilded  cage,  with  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  sing,  quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  birds  and  women  like  to  sing 
best  when  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  like.  But, 
unlike  most  young  men,  Tom,  being  a  poor  man,  had 


dared  to  marry  a  poor  girl,  though  not  without  misgivings, 
which  Sally  saw  but  was  not  at  all  troubled  by.  She 
knew  that  Tom  thought  this  an  experiment  for  ner,  but 
she  also  knew  that  he  did  not  understand  her  resources 
or  her  abilities,  and  she  had  no  fears  of  the  future. 

They  drove  over  to  the  chair  factory  and  bought  four 
cane-seated  chairs  with  black-walnut  frames;  two  splint- 
seated  rockers,  ample  and  comfortable,  with  red-painted 
woodwork ;  four  oak  and  cane  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs 
for  the  kitchen ;  and  when  they  went  back  to  the  village, 
Tom  took  Mrs.  Clapp's  old  table  to  the  paint  shop  to  be 
varnished  and  repaired. 

Sally  hung  up  her  mother's  mirror  in  the  parlor,  be- 
tween the  windows,  and,  buying  a  plain  pine  stand  with 
a  drawer  in  it,  stained  it  herself,  covered  it  with  a  piece 
of  the  curtain  cretonhe,  lined  the  drawer  with  white  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  fitted  into  it  a  pincushion,  a  lidless  box 
for  comb  and  brush,  and  a  smaller  one  for  hairpins.  Under 
the  drawer  she  hung  a  deep  bag  of  the  cretonne,  finished 
with  a  gay  tassel  and  tied  fast  to  the  four  legs  of  the  table; 
a  bit  of  rubber  cord  run  through  the  top  hem  held  it 
straight,  and  allowed  it  to  be  pulled  out  on  any  side  to 
extract  or  replace  its  contents. 

"  I  think  I  was  born  for  an  upholsterer,  Tom,"  she  said, 
as  she  eyed  this  construction  critically,  with  her  head  a  lit- 
tle on  one  side.  "  Here's  a  dressing-table  and  a  work- 
table  combined,  the  like  of  which  nobody  can  buy." 

"I  think  you  were  born  to  do  everything!"  Tom  an- 
swered, in  a  burst  of  honest  admiration. 

There  were  two  sinks  in  the  kitchen — one  for  washing 
hands,  the  other  dishes,  and  these  Sally's  sanitary  wis- 
dom objected  to;  but  she  kept  the  overflow  holes  of  the 
basin  stopped  up,  and  Tom  fitted  it  with  a  tight  board 
cover  that  was  always  put  on  at  night,  while  a  heavy, 
square  slab  of  lead  was  laid  over  the  strainer  of  the  other 
sink;  and  whenever  weather  permitted  the  kitchen  win- 
dow was  left  open  at  the  top.  This  was  the  best  thing 
Sally  could  think  of;  and,  being  a  young  woman  of  vast 
common  sense,  she  never  troubled  herself  over  what  she 
could  not  do,  but  did  her  best  and  sat  down  contented. 
The  kitchen  had  a  large  closet  in  one  corner,  with  a  nar- 
row window  in  it,  which  served  for  pantry  and  tin  closet 
both,  and  in  this  a  set  of  decorated  crockery  was  spread 
out,  and  the  shining  tins  which  were  needful. 

"  1  do  hate  white  plates  and  cups  so,  Tom,"  said  Sally; 
"  they  look  like  a  hotel— and  even  white  china  is  ghastly. 
This  crockery  was  nearly  as  cheap  as  the  other,  and  I 
shall  like  so  much  better  to  eat  from  it." 

Tom  did  not  quite  comprehend  this  feminine  caprice, 
but,  since  Sally  bought  the  table  furnishings,  it  was  not 
in  him  to  object ;  and  before  many  months  he  began  to 
compare  his  own  daintily  arranged  table  with  the  careless 
and  colorless  service  of  other  houses,  and  agreed  fully 
with  his  wife's  idea.  So  they  were  married,  and  went  to 
housekeeping  in  two  rooms.  There  were  some  of  Sally's 
friends  who  pitied  her.  She  was  a  bright,  pretty,  lady-like 
girl,  who  might  have  "  done  so  much  better,"  they  said; 
and  they  looked  about  her  room  with  such  commiserating 
eyes  when  they  called  on  her  that  Sally  felt  like  slapping 
them,  but  she  never  told  Tom  so;  he  would  have  been 
hurt — for  her;  she  was  not  hurt,  but  disgusted.  There 
was  Mrs.  Mix,  the  storekeeper's  wife  on  the  corner,  whose 
parlor  was  furnished  with  Brussels  carpet,  a  "  set "  in  raw 
silk,  a  piano,  gas  fixtures  of  elaboration  and  gilding,  pict- 
ures of  a  sort  that  only  that  sort  of  people  buy,  shiny  blue 
vases  on  her  marble  mantel-piece,  and  books  of  gorgeous 
binding  on  her  marble-topped  table ;  then  the  blinds  were 
shut,  the  shades  drawn,  the  heavy  curtains  dropped,  and 
the  room  kept  in  musty  darkness  from  one  year  s  end  to 
the  other,  while  even  the  chairs  in  her  "  settin'-room," 
which  was  also  kept  in  sunless  gloom,  were  covered  with 
old  brown  linen,  lest  they  should  be  worn  or  faded  with 
use.  She  resented  Sally's  happiness  with  a  great  show  of 
pity;  she  could  not  imagine  how  anybody  could  live  in 
two  rooms  and  have  no  parlor ;  to  have  a  shut-up  elegant 
parlor  had  been  the  ambition  of  her  life,  and  was  its  final 
success.  But  Sally  had  higher  aims;  she  wanted  to  make 
Tom's  life  a  happy  one,  to  "  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  "to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  was  her  first  purpose  not  to  spend  her 
husband's  hard-earned  money  for  useless  and  extravagant 
things,  for  Tom  could  never  endure  being  in  debt,  nor 
could  she.  Her  home  could  be  cheerful  and  pretty  with- 
out finery,  and  when  Mrs.  Mix  said  to  her,  with  a  superior 
voice — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Greene,  why  don't  you  draw  your  curtains? 
This  sun  will  fade  your  carpet  all  out ;  ingrains  do  fade 
so  dreadfully  !  " — 

Sally  answered,  gayly,  "  Better  the  carpet  should  fade 
than  that  I  should,  Mrs.  Mix." 

"  But  you'll  have  to  get  another  so  soon  !  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  Tom  and  I  can  bear  a  faded  carpet,  but 
not  a  sunless  room  ;  we  have  great  faith  in  sunshine." 

And  Mrs.  Mix,  with  a  sigh  at  her  want  of  savoir  /aire, 
said  nothing  more  but  "Good  morning." 

There  was  one  thing  Sally  honestly  disliked,  and  that 
was  having  no  bed-room  but  her  parlor ;  yet  the  sofa-bed 
was  better  than  one  of  those  inventions  that  shut  up  bed, 
clothes  and  pillows  in  a  cabinet,  and  give  no  air  to  freshen 
them.  Daily  she  took  the  sheets  and  blankets  out  to  the 
little  coverea  piazza  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  hung  them 
on  a  line  there  it  the  weather  served;  if  not,  they  were 
aired  on  a  clothes-frame  in  the  kitchen,  before  the  open 
window,  and  then  folded  away  in  a  wooden  chest  that 
stood  under  the  kitchen  table;  and  this  was  all  that  could 
be  done.  She  would  have  liked  many  things  that  she 
could  not  have,  for  Sally  had  delicate  tastes  and  a  keen 
eye  for  beauty ;  but  she  had  also  thorough  religious  prin- 
ciple and  keen  common-sense,  so  she  made  herself  con- 
tented with  what  she  could  have,  and  in  place  of  pict- 
ures, china,  or  the  thousand  little  bric-a-brac  trinkets 
which  adorn  many  people's  houses  no  better  able  to  afford 
them  than  Tom  Greene,  she  decked  her  room  with  wild 
flowers  gathered  in  her  daily  walk,  and  deftly  arranged 
in  a  pair  of  little  china  vases  that  had  been  her  mother's. 
Sometimes  she  brought  home  a  bunch  of  fragrant  pink 
arbutus,  earliest  and  dearest  bloom  of  the  forest ;  then  a 
cluster  of  blue  violets,  scentless  but  lovely;  big  bunches 


of  daisies,  gorgeous  fire  lilies,  sprays  of  the  delicate  wild 
rose,  or  feathery  plumes  of  meadow  rue,  orchids  from  the 
river  meadows,  tangles  of  clematis,  slight  gay  blossoms  of 
jewel-weed ;  and  when  all  flowers,  even  asters,  golden- 
j  rod  and  blue  gentian  were  gone,  there  were  the  resplen- 
!  dent  leaves  of  autumn,  in  their  pomp  of  gold  and  scarlet, 
brighter  than  the  blossoms ;  and  after  them  she  filled  her 
shelf  with  plumes  of  pine,  thick -set  twigs  of  dark  cedar, 
with  its  dove-colored  berries,  crosses  of  stiff  fir,  and  grace- 
ful twigs  of  hemlock.  There  was  always  something  to 
please  her  seeking  eye  in  the  abundant  stores  of  nature, 
and  her  artistic  sense  knew  how  to  bring  out  all  their 
beauties  in  their  deft  arrangement. 

"  I  must  say,  Sally,"  said  Tom,  one  day,  with  a  satisfied 
air,  "there  isn't  a  room  in  Downs  that  always  looks  so 
bright  and  so  satisfactory  every  day  as  this  does." 

"Without  a  parlor  set?"  she  queried,  mischievously. 

But  Tom  never  knew  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  warmed 
his  wife's  heart  at  this  voluntary  commendation.  Do  men 
ever  know  how  far  a  little  praise,  a  few  kind  words,  goes 
to  make  a  woman  happy— and  devoted?  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  they  keep  in  such  ignorance,  for  their  faults  and 
follies  would  be  even  more  easily  condoned  than  now,  if 
they  but  understood  how  to  bribe  domestic  judges. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  THEY  MANAGED  TO  HAVE  "  THINGS,"  AND  LIVED  COSILY 
AND  COMFORTABLY,  WITHOUT  RUNNING  IN  DEBT. 

"Sally,"  said  Tom,  as  he  took  down  his  Sunday  coat 
from  the  pegs  behind  a  curtain  which  his  wife  had  hung 
up  to  shield  the  clothes  that  had  no  other  place  of  refuge, 
"  there's  one  thing  puzzles  me  about  your  astonishing  de- 
vices. I  expected  all  our  clothes  and  things  would  smell 
of  the  cooking,  the  kitchen  is  so  near." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Sally,  with  a  pretty  little  air 
of  superior  wisdom,  "that  is  because  I  never  fry  anything, 
and  the  vapor  of  hot  fat  is  what  penetrates  and  smells." 

"  Never  fry  anything! "  said  astonished  Tom. 

"  No,  you  may  have  observed  that  we  never  have 
doughnuts,  or  crullers,  or  griddle-cakes,  for  breakfast." 

"I  have,"  said  Tom,  pensively. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  pined  for  them,  but  just  reflect. 
How  is  your  dyspepsia? 

Tom  paused  to  think;  he  had  been  one  of  the  million 
men  who  consider  that  a  certain  distress  and  discomfort 
after  eating  is  a  necessary  part  of  existence.  Some  of  them 
derive  temporary  relief  from  a  dram  of  spirits,  and  also 
derive  a  chronic  and  increasing  inflammation  of  the  digest- 
ive organs  from  such  practice ;  but  Tom  had  not  Tried 
this  escape.  He  had,  it  is  true,  trifled  a  little  with  patent 
medicines,  beguiled  by  the  romance  of  advertisement  col- 
umns in  the  newspapers,  and  he  had  once  consulted  a 
doctor  who  gave  him  a  few  bismuth  powders;  doctors 
must  do  something.  Yet  Doctor  Ray  knew  very  well  that 
nothing  could  help  a  man  who  took  his  hurried  meals  at 
a  country  hotel,  swallowed  fried  cakes,  tough  steak, 
grease-soaked  eggs  and  half-raw  ham,  washed  down  by 
"  store  "  coffee  for  breakfast ;  ate  tougher  over-done  beef 
and  under-done  veal,  with  abundant  pie,  and  drank  copi- 
ous ice-water  for  dinner,  and  supped  on  soda-raised  cake, 
hash,  fried  tripe,  hot  biscuit,  "  preserves"  (generally  more 
or  less  fermented),  and  cheap  tea. 

This  is  the  average  fare  of  the  country  tavern.  I  speak 
with  authority,  having  starved  on  it  for  three  years;  and 
any  intelligent  physician  knows  what  its  results  must  be. 
What  can  they  do?  Well  for  their  patients  if  they  are  as 
forbearing  as  Doctor  Ray,  and  prescribe  nothing  harder 
than  bismuth.  Tom  really  had  not  thought  about  his 
stomach  for  several  weeks;  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  less  troublesome  than  for  years.  He  had 
missed  his  fried  cakes  and  his  pie,  but  he  had  not  been 
married  quite  long  enough  yet  to  scold  about  his  wife's 
management,  so  she  had  gone  on  providing  wholesome 
and  palatable  food  for  him,  and  taking  their  meal-time  as 
a  chance  for  conversation,  laughter,  and  a  leisurely  enjoy- 
ment of  their  food.  Tom's  face  grew  so  perplexed  and 
surprised  Sally  had  to  laugh. 

"  Looking  for  your  dyspepsia,  and  can't  find  it?"  she 
said. 

"  I  really  was,"  said  honest  Tom. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  pays,  dear,  to  give  up  pie  and  cake 
and  fried  things?." 

"  Y-es ! "  said  Tom,  who,  like  all  New  England  boys, 
had  been  reared  on  pie  and  pork. 

"  But  you  do  want  pie? " 

"That's  so,  Sally.  I  have  missed  my  pie  more  than 
anything  else;  but  if  it  gives  you  too  much  trouble 
why  " 

"  Nonsense! "  retorted  Sally.  "  I  can  make  delightful 
pies,  better  than  any  you  ever  ate;  but  it's  against  my 
principles  to  make  them.  I'd  as  soon  give  you  punch  to 
drink  as  pies  to  eat,  Tom;  but  I  suppose  you'll  have  to 
eat  pie  at  Thanksgiving,  so  just  once  in  the  year  I'll  treat 
you ! " 

Tom  looked  duly  grateful,  though  he  did  not  yet  give  in 
his  allegiance  to  Sally's  ideas;  but  he  had  to  confess  that 
he  was  better  and  stronger  under  her  provident  care  of 
his  life  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  long  day.  Their 
meals  were  simple  enough,  but  no  epicure  could  have 
asked  for  his  to  be  better  cooked.  The  little  bit  of  steak 
for  dinner  was  always  tender,  juicy,  done  to  a  turn,  the 
potato  in  its  various  forms  always  savory,  the  bread  white 
and  light,  and  whatever  vegetable  was  in  season  Sally 
bought  fresh  from  the  milkman  or  some  of  her  neighbors. 
Such  vegetables  never  had  been  served  at  Tom's  hotel, 
and  he  learned  to  like  them,  one  after  another,  till  they 
used  less  and  less  meat.  Fresh  light  biscuit,  stewed  fruit, 
and  milk  were  spread  on  the  supper-table — neither  meat 
nor  tea ;  while  for  breakfast  ripe  fruit  and  some  form  of 
wheat  or  oat-meal  or  Indian  meal,  with  hot  milk  or  cocoa, 
eggs  baked  or  scrambled,  a  bit  of  salt  or  fresh  fish,  lettuce, 
radishes,  watercress  in  their  season,  superseded  fried  cakes 
and  the  like  detrimental  articles ;  sometimes,  as  a  rare 
treat,  they  had  a  dish  of  stewed  oysters.  Tom  knew  that 
his  head  was  clearer  than  for  a  long  time.  As  his  health 
improved  with  good  food  and  fresh  air  his  work  grew 
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easier;  he  got  writing  to  do  evenings,  and  laid  up,  dollar 
by  dollar,  a  little  money  for  emergencies. 

By  the  time  their  year's  lease  of  the  two  rooms  was  over 
Tom  was  promoted  to  be  teller  in  the  Downs  bank,  and 
they  felt  justified  in  hiring  a  small  house.  Mr.  Gray,  the 
retiring  cashier,  who  had  to  leave  the  bank  on  account  of 
his  health,  had  once  taken  dinner  with  Tom.  It  happened 
this  way.  He  had  come  in  to  ask  about  a  certain  trans- 
action in  bonds  which  had  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
day  before,  through  Tom's  hands,  and  which  Mr.  Gray 
had  not  at  the  time  been  present  to  attend  to ;  and  when 
this  had  been  explained  Tom  asked  him  to  share  their 
dinner.  '  It  was  too  late  for  him  to  go  home,  so  he  accepted 
the  invitation  and  sat  down  in  Sally's  kitchen,  to  their  very 
simple  meal.  No  apologies  were  made  for  place  or  food ; 
Sally  treated  her  guest  like  a  lady,  and  served  him  with 
quiet  hospitality.  He  went  away  much  impressed  by  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  her  housekeeping,  her  good  manners, 
and  her  cookery. 

"  I  never  ate  such  steak  and  baked  potatoes  in  my  life, 
Angeline,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  I  wish  Bridget  could 
cook  as  well  as  Tom  Green's  wife." 

"  She  does  well  enough,  and  you  can't  teach  them  Irish 
much,"  languidly  answered  Mrs.  Gray,  from  the  depths 
of  her  stuffed  rocker,  where,  wrapped  in  a  soiled  pink 
wrapper,  with  her  hair  twisted  on  crimping  pins,  she  was 
absorbed  in  a  very  dirty  pamphlet  novel.  Mr.  Gray  said 
no  more.  He  had  learned  by  long  experience  not  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  wife  on  any  household  matter;  he 
loved  peace,  and  could  better  put  up  with  poor  food,  a 
lazy,  dirty  servant,  and  an  ill-kept  house,  than  with  daily 
quarrels  and  hysterics. 

Now  Mr.  Gray  owned  a  small  house  in  Downs,  stand- 
ing in  a  half-acre  of  garden  and  yard ;  it  was  too  small  to 
be  easily  let,  for  there  were  only  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
and  a  shed  behind  where  the  cooking-stove  could  stand  in 
summer.  Few  people  could  put  up  with  such  narrow  ac- 
commodations; but  when  he  heard  Tom  asking  anxiously 
about  the  rent  of  a  house  that  proved  to  be  beyond  his 
means,  Mr.  Gray  offered  him  this  tiny  dwelling,  at  a  rent 
which  just  suited  the  young  man's  plans.  It  delighted 
Sally  to  think  of  a  house  with  two  chambers,  and  a  garden. 
She  had  not  spent  all  of  her  five  hundred  dollars  by  any 
means,  but  had  laid  it  up  to  wait  for  the  home  she  hoped 
some  day  to  own.  The  furniture  she  had  bought  would 
suffice  for  the  same  uses  in  part  which  it  had  hitherto 
served.  The  parlor  in  the  new  house  was  larger  than  that 
in  the  tenement,  so  Sally  bought  a  strip  of  bordering  and 
nailed  it  down  all  around  the  room.  They  found  a  little 
Franklin  stove  among  the  old  iron  at  a  tin-shop,  and  when 
it  was  blackened  and  the  brasses  rubbed  up,  it  made  a 
cheerful  fire-place,  though  the  real  warmth  of  the  room 
came  from  a  big  stove  in  the  next  one,  Sally  persisting  in 
using  the  shed  as  a  cooking  place.  The  sink  in  the  real 
kitchen  was  always  used  for  washing  dishes;  but  Tom 
made  a  board  cover  to  it,  and  when  Sally  had  finished 
her  work  she  put  on  this  cover,  spread  it  with  an  old  red 
shawl  transformed  into  a  table-spread  by  sundry  quaint 
figures  of  all  shapes  and  colors,  cut  out  from  bits  in  her 
piece-bag,  and  button-holed  on  in  a  deep  border;  a  few 
hooks  were  put  in  the  ceiled  wall,  above  the  nails,  for  her 
dish-cloths,  soap-saucer  and  dipper,  and  on  these  hooks 
she  hung  a  sort  of  lambrequin  to  match  her  cover,;so  that 
the  sink  looked  like  a  wall-table,  and  guests  admired  its 
bright  drapery. 

Up-stairs  she  bought  a  cheap  carpet  for  her  own  room, 
and  a  matting  for  the  spare  room  ;  her  room  had  a  register 
in  the  floor  over  the  great  stove  in  the  dining-room,  which 
softened  the  air  in  winter.  The  furniture  in  both  rooms 
was  the  simplest  possible;  gay  spreads  of  cretonne 
covered  the  beds  and  matched  the  window  curtain ;  only 
two  pairs  of  blankets  could  be  afforded,  but  these  were 
supplemented  by  light  scrim  comfortables,  tacked  with 
bright  worsted,  and  Sally  had  cut  up  a  pair  of  fine  old 
linen  sheets  that  had  been  her  mother's,  into  spreads  for 
her  bureaus  and  washstands,  and  outlined  on  them  quaint 
devices  with  red  cotton ;  and  in  the  two  closets  between 
the  rooms  Tom  put  up  rows  of  double  wardrobe  hooks,  so 
that  their  accommodations  were  ample. 

The  day  they  moved  in  was,  for  a  wonder  in  New 
England,  a  warm,  sunny  first  of  May.  Tom  had  strolled 
out  after  church  the  day  before  into  a  pine  grove  just  be- 
yond the  village,  and  brought  home  his  hands  full  of  trail- 
ing arbutus.  This  in  a  white  crockery  bowl  on  the  parlor 
table  sent  its  fragrant  incense  through  the  clean  and  cheer- 
ful little  dwelling,  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  bright  brasses 
of  the  Franklin  stove,  the  air  was  warmed  by  the  fire 
in  the  dining-room  stove,  and  when  Tom  came  home 
from  the  bank  to  dinner  he  found  Sally  waiting  for  him  at 
the  front  door. 

"Oh,  Tom! "she  said,  as  she  drew  him  in,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  a  kiss,  "  this  is  home!  Isn't  it  lovely? 
I  wouldn't  change  with  any  New  York  millionaire." 

"  Oh,  Sally  !  "  retorted  Tom.  "  Think  of  the  horses, 
the  diamonds,  the  fine  furniture  and  pictures,  the  gowns 
you  could  have,  the  servants  to  wait  on  you." 

"  Fudge ! "  emphatically  answered  Sally.  "  What  do  I 
want  of  horses?  I'd  rather  walk  any  time  than  ride;  and 
if  we  want  to  go  anywhere  Mr.  Clapp  will  always  let  us 
have  the  old  horse.  I  like  that  horse;  he  never  runs 
away ! " 

Tom  sank  down  in  a  chair  and  roared.  "  Run  away! 
I  believe  you!  he's  thirty  years  old  I  am  sure;  he  can 
hardly  walk  away,  my  Sally ;  poor  old  beast." 

"  Well,  that's  the  kind  I  like.  I'm  wretched  behind  a 
capering,  dancing  creature  that  has  to  be  held  in  all  the 
time ;  as  for  diamonds  I  wouldn't  have  'em  in  the  house. 
I  should  expect  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  every  night 
of  my  life." 

"They  couldn't  do  it  every  night,"  put  in  Tom,  dryly. 
Sally  made  a  naughty  little  face  at  him,  and  went  on. 
"  Fine  furniture  is  a  nuisance ;  there's  moths  and  bugs  and 
all  sorts  of  things  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  hourly  agonies 
about  scratches  and  nicks,  and  all  that.  My  cane  and 
splint  chairs  can  be  washed  whenever  they're  the  least 
soiled.  Can  you  do  that  with  satin  and  velvet?  And  when 
the  cretonne  on  that  sofa  is  dirty  I  can  just  rip  it  off  and 
put  on  a  new  cover.   I  hate  dirt." 


"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  you  do !  " 

"  Pictures,  too!  I'd  rather  look  out  of  this  front  win- 
dow at  the  Ledge,  or  the  back  window  at  Tumbling 
brook,  than  have  all  the  pictures  in  the  world;  and  as  for 
gowns,  would  you  love  me  any  better  in  black  velvet  than 
you  do  in  my  blue  gingham  ? 

Tom  looked  up  at  her  lithe  shape  in  the  blue  checked 
cotton  dress,  a  little  frill  round  the  delicate  white  throat, 
and  a  white  apron — its  only  adjuncts— and  thought  no 
duchess  in  her  robes  of  state  could  be  fairer.  Sally's 
dresses  always  fitted,  and  she  was  always  exquisitely  neat 
and  trim.  Her  dark  hair  was  glossy,  her  eyes  deeply 
bright,  her  cheeks  rosy  and  her  lips  scarlet  with  health,  as 
she  saucily  smiled  down  at  her  husband. 

"  I  couldn't  love  you  any  better  than  I  do ! "  he  said,  so 
earnestly  that  Sally'seyes  grew  dim,  and  to  avoid  showing 
it  she  laughed,  and  went  on  with  her  refutations. 

"  Best  of  all,  my  ginghams  can  wash  and  iron,  and  be 
invisibly  patched  if  I  tear  them.  You  just  ought  to  see  my 
patching,  Tom;  it's  a  fine  art.  And  for  servants,  not  I! 
they're  a  nuisance.  I  am  the  most  independent  woman 
possible.  I  don't  have  to  stay  home  for  Bridget's  con- 
venience, or  order  my  meals  to  suit  her  engagements. 
Not  that  I  ever  should;  but  lots  of  women  do.  By-and- 
by,  Tom,  when  I  get  old  and  weak,  and  you  are  rich,  I 
shall  have  to  get  help  in  the  kitchen." 

Tom  laughed;  that  ever  Sally  should  be  old  or  he  rich 
was  an  absurdity ;  and  as  he  walked  in  to  the  first  dinner 
in  the  new  house,  and  sat  down  in  the  cheerful,  sunny 
dining-room  to  broiled  liver  and  bacon,  mashed  potatoes 
and  baked  rice,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Sally's  happy 
philosophy. 

"  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  got  such  baked  rice  as 
this  at  Delmonico's,  Sally,  and  that  broiled  bacon  is  just 
right.  Give  me  another  bit,  please ;  it  amends  the  liver  to 
perfection." 

"That  stove  in  the  shed  is  so  handy,"  irrelevantly 
answered  Sally.  "  I  never  did  quite  like  to  cook  where  I 
ate,  and  if  we  could  by  and  by  get  some  sheathing  pape  r 
and  line  that  shed,  and  then  ceil  it  over  with  matched 
boards,  it  would  do  to  use  all  winter." 

"  But  the  floor  would  be  cold,"  objected  Tom. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  balls  on  balls  of  carpet-rags  that  Aunt 
Phelps  gave  me — she  sewed  rags  when  she  couldn't  do 
anything  else;  and  we  can  save  all  our  newspapers  and 
wrapping-papers,  and  I'll  have  the  carpet  woven  this 
summer,  lay  papers  thick  all  over  that  old  floor,  and  put 
the  carpet  down  on  them.    I'll  defy  the  cold  then." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  contriver  as  you  are  ! "  exclaimed 
admiring  Tom. 

"  It's  such  fun  !  "  laughed  Sally. — Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


SWIMMING. 


How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven,  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughened;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drenched  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kissed  it  like  a  wi#e  cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me;  and  oft, 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  waxed  fearful;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  showed  that  I  had  searched  the  deep;  exulting 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurned 
The  foam  which  broke  arouncl  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird.    I  was  a  boy  then. 

  Lord  Byron . 


LONDON  DOCK  LABORERS. 


In  sunshine  or  shower,  fog  or  fair  weather,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  docks  and.  wharves  of  the  metropolis  are 
every  morning  thronged  by  crowds  of  eager  men,  strug- 
gling, nay  fighting  like  wild  beasts,  to  obtain  work  within 
the  gates.  As  the  hour  draws  near  for  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  a  crowd  of  often  a  couple  of  thousand  men  press 
around  the  principal  entrance  of  the  London  docks,  and 
as  the  gates  swing  slowly  open,  the  mass  of  humanity 
rushes  forward  to  the  chain-barrier  where  the  superintend- 
ent gives  out  the  metal  tokens  entitling  the  holder  to  em- 
ployment within.  Of  course,  he  shows  preference  to  those 
previously  employed,  but  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  ticket,  and  the  men  strive  to  clutch  one  of 
the  precious  talismans  with  intense  eagerness.  They  push 
and  jostle  and  struggle,  leaping  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  fighting  and  wrestling  in  the  mad  rush  like  famishing 
animals  rather  than  human  beings.  For  work  means  food 
— poor  and  scanty,  no  doubt,  but  still  something  to  keep 
the  terrible  wolf  from  the  door. 

Of  the  crowds  who  struggle  and  fight  at  the  gates,  fre- 
quently not  more  than  one-third  are  selected,  and  the 
remainder,  bearing  their  sad  fate  with  as  much  philosoph- 
ical fortitude  as  they  can  muster — perhaps  it  is  a  stony 
despair,  rather — turn  disconsolately  away,  or  still  wait 
there  for  any  call  for  laborers  that  may  come  during  the 
day.  At  the  cry  "One  man  wanted!"  all  the  watchers 
spring  up  like  caged  animals  when  food  is  brought  them, 
yelling,  shouting,  and  extending  their  hands.  They  leap 
on  each  other's  backs,  and  clamber  up  to  the  top-most 
rails ;  and  all  this  feverish  excitement  is  to  obtain  one  little 
metal  ticket— perhaps  for  one  hour's  work,  entitling  the 
owner  to  fivepence  or  sixpence  at  most ! 

At  another  time  the  call  will  come  for  two  men,  and 
the  same  scene  will  occur  again,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  day.  But  of  the  great  numbers  who  crowd  the  gates 
in  their  desperate  struggle  to  obtain  employment,  only  a 
very  few  comparatively  can  ever  be  engaged.  One  in 
every  three  or  four  appears  to  be  the  average  number  who 
obtain  work. —  The  Quiver. 


A  leper  was  once  classed  with  idiots,  madmen  and  out- 
laws, and  was  not  allowed  to  inherit. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 


At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  neai 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  po- 
lice of  Paris  had  upon  his  register  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  suspected  and  depraved  characters, 
whose  pursuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  criminal  character; 
yet,  by  making  the  department  of  police  the  immediate 
object  of  the  close  ana  uniform  attention  of  one  branch 
of  the  executive  government,  crimes  were  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  England,  and  the  security  extended  to  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  life  and  pro]x?rty 
against  lawless  depredation  was  infinitely  greater.  The 
following  narratives  were  authenticated  by  an  English 
magistrate  at  the  time;  and  a  record  of  them,  written  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  writer. 

A  merchant  of  high  respectability  in  Bordeaux  had 
occasion  to  visit  Paris  upon  commercial  business,  carry- 
ing with  him  bills  and  money  to  a  very  large  amount. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  the  French  metropolis,  a 
genteel-looking  man  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  and 
addressed  him  to  this  effect:  "  Sir,  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  some  time.  According  to  my  notes,  you  were  to 
arrive  at  this  hour;  and,  your  person,  your  carriage,  and 
your  portmanteau  exactly  answering  the  description  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honor 
of  conducting  you  to  Monsieur  de  Sartine." 

The  gentleman,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  this  inter- 
ruption, and  still  more  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  police  mentioned,  demanded  to  know  what  M. 
de  Sartine  wanted  with  him.  adding  that  he  had  never 
committed  any  offense  against  the  laws,  and  that  the  po- 
lice could  have  no  right  to  detain  him. 

The  messenger  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  detention,  and  said  that  when  he  had  conducted 
him  to  M.  de  Sartine  he  should  have  executed  his  orders. 

After  some  further  explanations,  the  gentleman  per- 
mitted the  officer  to  conduct  him  to  the  police  official. 
M.  de  Sartine  received  him  with  great  politeness,  and, 
after  requesting  him  to  be  seated,  to  his  astonishment  de- 
scribed his  portmanteau,  and  told  him  the  exact  amount 
in  bills  and  cash  which  he  had  brouuht  with  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  to  lodge,  his  usual  time  of  going  to  bed, 
and  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  he  had  con- 
ceived were  known  only  to  himself.  Havinc  thus  excited 
his  attention,  M.  de  Sartine  asked  him  :  "  Sir,  are  you  a 
man  of  courage?" 

The  gentleman,  still  more  astonished  at  the  singularity 
of  this  interrogatory,  demanded  the  reason  why  such  a 
question  was  put,  adding  that  no  man  had  ever  doubted 
his  courage. 

M.  de  Sartine  replied :  "  Sir,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered  this  night.  If  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  you 
must  go  to  your  hotel,  and  retire  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour. 
But  be  careful  not  to  fall  asleep;  neither  will  it  be  proper 
for  you  to  look  under  your  bed,  or  into  the  closet  which 
is  in  your  chamber.  You  must  place  your  portmanteau 
in  its  usual  situation  near  your  bed,  and  betray  no  sus- 
picion. Leave  what  remains  to  me.  If  you  do  not  feel 
your  courage  sufficient  to  bear  you  out,  I  will  procure 
some  one  who  shall  personate  you,  and  go  to  bed  in  your 
stead." 

The  merchant  being  convinced  that  M.  de  Sartine's 
intelligence  was  accurate  in  every  particular,  refused  to 
be  personated,  and  resolved  to  follow  literally  the  direc- 
tions he  had  received.  He  accordingly  drove  to  the 
hotel,  and  went  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour,  eleven  o'clock. 
At  half-past  twelve — the  time  mentioned  by  M.  de  Sar- 
tine— the  door  of  his  bedchamber  flew  open,  and  three 
men  entered  with  a  dark-lantern,  daggers,  and  pistols. 
The  merchant  perceived  one  of  them  to  be  his  own  serv- 
ant. They  rifled  his  portmanteau  undisturbed,  and  settled 
the  plan  of  putting  him  to  death.  Hearing  all  this,  and 
not  knowing  by  what  means  he  was  to  be  rescued,  it  may 
be  supposed  he  was  under  great  perturbation  of  mind 
during  such  an  interval  of  suspense.  When  at  the  mo- 
ment the  villains  were  preparing  to  take  the  merchant's 
life,  four  police  officers,  wno  were  concealed  under  the 
bed  and  in  the  closet,  rushed  out,  and  seized  the  offenders 
with  the  property  in  their  possession.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  perpetration  of  the  murder  was  prevented, 
and  sufficient  evidence  obtained  to  convict  the  offenders. 
M.  de  Sartine's  intelligence  thus  enabled  him  to  prevent 
many  cases  of  murder  and  robbery. 

The  second  story  is  as  follows :  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, Joseph  II,  having  in  the  year  1787  formed  and  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  laws  relative  to  criminal  and  civil 
affairs,  and  having  also  established  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  best  system  of  police  in  Europe,  could  scarcely 
ever  forgive  the  French  nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
accuracy  and  intelligence  of  M.  de  Sartine  s  police  hav- 
ing been  found  superior  to  his  own,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  on  that  department  of  his  govern- 
ment. A  notorious  Austrian  offender,  who  had  com- 
mitted many  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  depredation 
in  Vienna,  was  traced  to  Paris  by  the  police  established 
by  I  lis  Majvsty,  who  ordered  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France  to  demand  that  this  delinquent  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  public  justice.  M.  de  Sartine  acknowledged 
to  the  imperial  ambassador  that  the  person  he  inquired 
after  had  been  in  Paris;  that  if  he  wished  it  he  would  in- 
form him  where  he  lodged,  and  the  different  gaming  tables 
and  other  places  of  resort  which  he  had  frequented  while 
there;  but  that  he  was  now  gone. 

The  ambassador  insisted  that  this  offender  must  still  be 
in  Paris,  otherwise  the  Emperor  would  not  have  com- 
manded him  to  make  such  an  application. 

M.  de  Sartine  smiled  at  the  incredulity  of  the  imperial 
minister,  and  replied  to  the  following  effect :  "  Do  me 
the  honor,  sir,  to  inform  the  Emperor,  your  master,  that 
the  person  he  looks  for  left  Paris  about  the  tenth  of  last 
month,  and  is  now  lodged  in  a  back  room  looking  into  a 

garden — in  the  third  story  of  the  house  No.  93,  in  

street,  in  his  own  capital  of  Vienna,  where  His  Majesty 
will,  by  sending  to  the  spot,  be  sure  to  find  him." 

It  was  literally  as  the  French  minister  had  stated. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Rook  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
eier  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di 
ra  tions  for  making  reery  dish  named. 


THE  WYOMING  OUTRAGE. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  riot  at  Rock 
Springs,  in  Wyoming  territory.  It  was  an  outrage  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  its  perpetrators  should  receive  the 
full  punishment  ot  the  law.  A  man  that  murders  a 
Chinaman  and  burns  his  house,  or  a  mob  that  murders 
fifty  Chinamen  and  burn*  a  camp,  should  receive  the 
same  punishment  as  if  the  outrage  had  been  committed 
on  Germans  or  Englishmen.  That  it  will  be  so  punished 
we  will  believe  when  we  hear  that  the  ringleaders  have 
been  hung,  and  not  before.  The  Sheriff  of  Sweetwater 
county  has  arrested  some  twenty-five  of  the  rioters,  in- 
cluding a  member  of  the  Legislature,  but  there  is  small 
prospect  that  matters  will  go  any  further.  The  prisoners 
will  be  released  on  bail,  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of 
them.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  similar  case  occurred 
in  this  state,  without  the  excuse  of  the  Wyoming  miners. 
A  Chinese  village  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was 
raided  one  night,  some  twenty  or  more  Chinamen  killed, 
and  their  stores  plundered  and  burnt.  The  ringleaders 
and  their  followers  were  well  known  for  twenty  miles 
around,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  common  report  where  the 
plunder  had  gone.  The  cause  of  the  outrage  may  be 
learned  by  the  curious;  it  does  not  concern  us  at  the 
present  moment.  The  main  point  is  that  no  one  ever 
was,  or  ever  will  be,  punished  for  it,  and,  except  for  a  few- 
lines  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  has  not  been  heard 
of  from  that  time  to  this.  The  officers  spared  themselves 
the  trouble  and  the  county  the  expense  of  arresting  and 
prosecuting  the  rioters.  No  jury  in  that  region  would 
have  convicted  a  man  on  the  plainest  testimony.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  is  a  different  sentiment  in  the  lawless 
parts  of  Wyoming,  and  if  the  murderers  are  ever  brought 
to  trial  the  trial  will  be  a  farce. 

The  causes  of  the  riot  are  few  and  simple.  The  white 
miners  saw  that  they  were  being  displaced  by  a  race  that 
could  do  more  work  for  less  money  than  they  could. 
Without  reasoning  very  deeply  on  the  subject,  they  struck 
blindly  at  the  Chinamen  who  were  taking  their  places,  in- 
stead of  at  the  contractors  and  mine-owners,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  change.  Violence  is  a  bad  remedy 
for  wrongs,  but  the  Wyoming  miners  would  have  made  a 
much  more  intelligent  use  of  it  had  they  expended  their 
wrath  on  the  employer  instead  of  on  the  employed.  The 
Wyoming  miner  undoubtedly  was  wronged,  but  that  he 
took  the  wrong  way  to  right  himself  is  perfectly  evident, 
and  the  government  ought  to  make  him  understand  that 
fact  by  the  most  vigorous  means  of  instruction  in  its 
power. 

California  can  understand  the  fact  that  the  miners' 
wrongs  were  real,  and  that  there  was  no  evident  way  of 
righting  them.  When  the  Chinaman  comes  he.  comes  to 
stay,  and  when  he  stays  the  white  man  must  go.  We 
have  recognized  this,  and  have  raised  against  the  race  the 
legal  barrier  of  the  Exclusion  Act.  We  all  know  what 
has  become  of  that  act.  Before  a  venal  bar  and  dex- 
terous court  it  has  become  a  legal  cobweb.  With  the 
law  against  Chinese  immigration  despised  by  the  courts 
and  lawyers,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  law 
against  murder  and  arson  should  be  looked  on  with  con- 
tempt in  Wyoming.  Law-breaking  begets  law-breaking, 
and  we  are  likely  to  have  more  of  it  before  we  are 
through  with  the  question. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  outrages  on  our  relations 
with  China  it  is  too  soon  to  know  definitely.  It  will 
undoubtedly  cost  the  government  a  large  sum  of  money, 
that  will  go  into  the  Chinese  treasury.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  of  international  law  that  a  government  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreign  citizens  i 


within  its  jurisdiction.  A  demand  for  indemnity  for  these 
outrages  can  not  in  justice  be  refused. 

Its  effect  on  the  prospects  of  a  new  exclusion  act  is 
exceedingly  uncertain.  Its  first  effect  is  to  bring  the 
anti-Chinese  cause  into  violent  disrepute  in  the  East.  A 
number  of  influential  journals,  however,  are  taking  a 
broad,  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
hope  that  the  coming  session  of  Congress  will  find  all 
parties  ready  to  pass  an  exclusion  act  that  the  courts  will 
not  dare  tamper  with. 


FIRE  LOSSES  AND  INSURANCE. 

The  statement  that  the  losses  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years  amount  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  monthly  loss  from  the 
same  cause  is  nearly  ten  millions,  furnishes  food  for 
serious  thought.  The  present  rate  of  loss  represents  an 
annual  tax  of  two  dollars  per  head  on  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  For  this  tax  there  is  no  return 
whatever.  It  is  loss  pure  and  simple,  and  the  fact  may 
suggest  one  of  the  causes  of  hard  times.  With  ten  mill- 
ions of  fixed  capital  destroyed  each  month,  and  several 
millions  of  circulating  capital  locked  up  monthly  in  the 
government  treasury,  business  is  not  likely  to  become 
very  flourishing. 

The  burden  of  our  immense  fire  losses  would  be  more 
directly  felt  were  it  not  distributed  and  equalized  by  the 
insurance  companies.  Individually  and  as  a  people,  we 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  deducting  the  insurance  from 
the  loss.  The  fact  that  the  loss  must  fall  somewhere, 
and  that  insurance  is  only  a  means  of  distributing  it 
among  the  total  number  of  policy  holders  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  fall  directly  on  the  owner  of  the  destroyed 
property,  has  dropped  entirely  out  of.  sight.  This  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  large  number  of  preventable  losses, 
and  especially  for  the  large  increase  in  these  in  the  last 
five  years.  These  are  the  fires  caused  by  incendiarism, 
by  defective  construction,  and  by  carelessness.  The  two 
former  causes  are  criminal  in  their  nature.  Defective 
construction  is  fostered  by  lax  laws  and  worse  administra- 
tion, and  a  large  proportion  of  incendiary  fires  are  the 
direct  result  of  easy  insurance. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  far  fewer  fires  and  much 
less  loss  to  the  country  were  there  no  insurance  whatever ; 
but  the  individual  advantanges  of  a  sound  system  of  insur- 
ance are  indisputable.  The  companies  of  this  coast  are 
endeavoring  to  remove  tlje  objections  to  the  insurance 
system  by  crowding  out  cheap  insurance.  It  is  certainly 
a  commendable  effort,  and  the  "compact"  should  be 
supported.  Cheap  insurance  for  one's  property  is  not 
cheap  at  all ,  any  more  than  are  cheap  drugs  for  one's  family 
an  economy.  A  premium  is  paid  to  insure  against  loss, 
and  when  it  does  not  so  insure  one  it  is  money  thrown 
away.  A  company  that  is  constantly  cutting  rates,  that 
is  backed  by  small  capital  and  managed  by  men  of  little 
experience,  is  not  on  a  sound  basis.  Its  rates  may  be 
low,  but  its  insurance  is  dear  at  any  price. 

An  insurer  in  the  cheap  companies  usually  has  a  com- 
forting belief  that  "the  company  won't  fail  this  year;  or, 
if  it  does,  I  shall  lose  only  my  premium."  He  forgets 
that  the  fire  that  finally  bursts  the  company  may  be  the 
fire  that  burns  his  own  property,  whereby  he  loses  both 
his  premium  and  his  insurance.  It  is  this  sort  of  confidence 
and  forgetfulness  that  keeps  the  wild-cat  companies  alive, 
when  we  should  be  much  better  off  without  them.  They 
are  the  main  causes  of  incendiary  fires.  To  push  their 
business  they  take  almost  any  sort  of  risk.  The  known 
cases  of  incendiarism  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  insur- 
ance money  are  necessarily  few  in  comparison  with  the 
unknown  cases,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  is  extensive.  The  loss  must  be  stood,  not 
by  the  insurance  company,  but  by  the  community  at  large, 
from  which  the  company  makes  its  money.  Insurers 
should  give  cheap  insurance  a  wide  berth. 


A  THEOLOGICAL-AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  Harvest  Service  annually  held  in  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  is  a  unique  and  pleasing  ceremony.  It  is 
based  upon  the  very  practical  sentiment  that  as  the 
righteous  return  thanks  to  the  Creator  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  consolation  they  have  received,  it  also  behooves 
them  to  express  their  gratitude  for  material  benefits,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  natural  products  of  the  soil — the  bounti- 
ful yield  of  Mother  Earth,  by  which  she  satisfies  the  gnaw- 
ing appetites  of  her  hungry  children.  If  the  ceremony 
savors  slightly  of  Pantheism  it  is  nevertheless  an  agreeable 
reaction  from  the  transcendental  tendencies  of  many 
apostles  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  When,  two  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  annual  service,  the  church  was  deco?  J 


rated  with  boughs  of  fruit — visible  evidences  of  nature's 
bounty — there  were  many  to  commend  the  display,  for  its 
genuine  artistic  beauty  prevented  it  from  being  con- 
founded in  principle  with  the  Host  and  the  Pyx  of  the 
Catholic  church.  This  year  a  new  departure  was  taken. 
Stimulated  by  former  success,  a  much  more  ambitious 
effort  was  made.  The  little  balustrade  about  the  pulpit 
was  adorned  with  grape-vines  with  spotted  leaves  and 
pendent  bunches  of  purple  and  crimson  fruit.  Boughs  of 
peaches,  plums,  apples  and  ripe  figs  surrounded  the 
altar,  and  sheaves  of  corn,  with  golden  stocks  and  yellowed 
husks  turned  back  to  expose  the  reddish  ears,  were  clus- 
tered about  the  pulpit.  But  the  eyes  of  the  people  saw 
none  of  these  things,  for  another  and  more  amazing  spec- 
tacle engrossed  their  attention.  Directly  in  front  of  the  pul- 
pit was  a  great  flat  table  covered  with  white  muslin,  and 
with  a  border  of  turkey  red  tacked  about  the  edge,  looking 
not  unlike  the  extemporized  stands  displayed  at  agricultural 
fairs.  In  the  center  was  a  mammoth  green  squash,  whose 
proportions  were  suggestive  of  premium  lists,  and  pro- 
voked secret  calculations  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
squash  pies  which  might  be  evoked  from  its  capacious 
recesses.  Flanking  this  prodigious  specimen  was  a  smaller 
squash  and  a  pumpkin,  while  about  them  were  great  heaps 
of  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  salsify,  cucumbers, 
peas,  beans,  artichokes,  celery,  radishes,  egg-plant,  to- 
matoes, cabbages,  cauliflower  and  parsnips. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  these  vegetables  were  all 
vigorous  and  ^healthy  specimens  of  their  races;  that  the 
potatoes  were  freshly  washed  and  had  clean  faces ;  the 
onions  had  on  their  Sunday-go-to-meeting  frocks;  that 
the  cabbages  were  prettily  curled  and  rose-tinted,  the 
cucumbers  smooth  and  shapely;  that  they  all  behaved 
with  the  utmost  decorum,  resenting  with  silent  dignity  the 
various  giggling  comments  made  upon  them  by  frivolous- 
minded  people;  that  they  remained  quietly  in  their  places 
throughout  the  long  services,  and  did  not  disturb  the 
thirty-five  minutes'  sermon  by  a  single  wearied  yawn  or 
indecorous  tremble,  although  everybody  knows  that  vege- 
tables are  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  and  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  enact  the  role  of  patient  and 
courteous  listeners. 

Nevertheless  a  gross  and  glaring  outrage  has  been  per- 
petrated, and  in  the  name  of  these  mute  and  hapless  vic- 
tims we  protest  against  a  repetition  of  this  painful  scene. 
For  garden  products  to  go  to  church  is  not  only  a  hardship 
upon  the  vegetables  but  a  hardship  for  the  congregation, 
whose  minds  are  distracted  from  the  subjects  of  spiritual 
contemplation  to  the  mundane  consideration  of  what  they 
are  to  have  for  dinner.  Vegetables  are  very  excellent  in 
their  places,  but  we  protest  that  they  were  never  designed 
to  be  made  proselytes  to  any  religious  faith  or  to  serve  for 
purposes  of  church  decoration. 


A  BLATANT  OFFICIAL. 

Vice  President  Hendricks  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
show  his  conspicuous  unfitness  for  the  position  he  holds, 
by  making  a  speech  at  an  Irish  meeting,  in  favor  of  Irish 
independence.  Mr.  Hendricks,  private  citizen,  has  his 
right  to  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject;  Mr.  Hendricks, 
private  citizen,  has  the  right  to  advise  rebellion  against  a 
friendly  power;  but  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  on  such  a  subject.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
bitterly  of  the  silent  encouragement  given  by  Englishmen 
to  our  own  rebels  during  the  war,  but  n«  member  of  the 
English  government,  even  when  the  Rebellion  seemed 
successful,  violated  international  rights  and  courtesies  as 
Mr.  Hendricks  has  done.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  dispatch  like  the  following,  for  instance  : 

London,  March  1,  1861. 

Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  Montgomery,  Alabama:  At  an  im- 
mense meeting  held  to-night,  and  addressed  by  Right  Hon.  Lord 
John   Russell,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  resolutions  were 

adopted  indorsing  your  address  of  ,  and  pledging  you 

aid,  moral  and  financial.  John  E.  Lamb,  Chairman. 

Had  Lord  Russell,  in  addition,  expressed  an  earnest, 
wish  to  attend  the  Confederate  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  had  made  some  wild  remarks  against  the  tyran- 
nical Washington  government,  we  could  better  appreciate 
Mr.  Hendricks's  position.  As  the  dispatch  was  sent  from 
Indianapolis  to  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  eighth  day  of  this 
month,  and  the  violent  speech  was  made  by  the  Vice 
President— the  wording  being  changed  to  suit  the  places— 
we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Hendricks  will  find  defenders  in 
this  country.  We  trust  that  the  next  time  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent goes  to  an  Irish  meeting  on  a  vote-catching  expedi- 
tion, he  will  first  change  his  name  or  resign  his  office. 


The  Kreling  brothers  have  taken  a  very  effective 
method  of  convincing  [Mrs  Al.  Hayman  and  Messrs 
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Goldmark  and  Conred  that  an  international  copyright  law- 
is  a  just  and  necessary  measure.  Mr.  Hayman  had 
secured  the  right  to  produce  the  opera  of  Nation  in  this 
city,  both  the  words  and  music  being  written  by  foreigners 
and  copyrighted  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  words  trans- 
lated into  English  by  a  New  York  adapter.  Messrs. 
Kreling,  however,  without  bothering  about  "  rights,"  went 
to  the  same  source  as  the  New  York  adapter,  made  their 
own  translation,  and  seized  the  music  as  common 
property.  Upon  this  Mr.  Hayman  assigns  his  rights  to 
Messrs.  Goldmark  and  Conred,  who  get  out  a  temporary 
injunction  against  the  Krelings.  These  are  the  simple 
elements  of  the  case,  though  the  matter  is  complicated 
by  contempt  of  court  and  assault  on  a  deputy  Sheriff,  and 
several  other  exciting  little  side  shows.  The  affair  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  abominable  state  of  the  copy- 
right law,  that  proclaims  in  effect  that  it  is  right  to  steal 
any  man's  work  but  an  American's.  Morally,  neither  Mr. 
Hayman  nor  the  Krelings  had  the  right  to  produce  the 
opera  without  securing  the  author's  permission,  and  paying 
him  therefor.  Legally,  either  or  both  of  them  have  the 
right  to  put  the  opera  on  the  stage  without  accounting  to 
any  one,  and  where  there  is  room  for  an  injunction  is  not 
at  present  clear.   The  case  will  come  up  shortly. 


According  to  the  dispatches,  the  legal  profession 
throughout  the  country  is  showing  great  interest  in  the 
Maxwell  case.  Maxwell's  attorney  is  receiving  valuable 
advice  from  "eminent  jurists,"  pointing  out  devices 
whereby  he  may  "  baffle  or  befog  the  prosecution."  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  eminence  of  these 
"jurists,"  though  it  is  quite  in  the  pettifogging  line  of 
practice  of  celebrated  American  lawyers.  Eminent  jurists 
give  advice  only  for  pay.  According  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, Maxwell  murdered  his  friend,  inspired  by  the  vilest 
motives  of  personal  gain.  There  is  not  one  redeeming 
feature  about  the  whole  horrible  case.  No  honest  man 
will  regret  to  hear  that  Maxwell  has  been  hung.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  very  proper  object  for  the  "  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  the  legal  fraternity  "  that  is  so  freely  bestowed 
on  him.  The  lawyers  undoubtedly  watch  the  trial  as  the 
doctors  watch  a  "  beautiful "  case  of  cancer,  and  if  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  is  secured  by  legal  technicalities  and 
shystery,  they  will  account  it  a  great  triumph  for  the  pro- 
fession. Maxwell  is  entitled  to  the  best  defense  he  can 
get ;  but  if  a  verdict  in  his  favor  is  secured  by  legal  trick- 
ery, no  one  will  regret  to  hear  that  he  and  his  lawyers 
have  been  hanged  together  to  the  nearest  lamp-post,  by 
the  good  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 


A  Texas  priest  has  got  himself  into  trouble  by  person- 
ally assaulting  a  woman  for  an  insult  to  his  church.  The 
woman  had  buried  a  child  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church, 
in  defiance  of  the  regulations,  and  in  revenge  the  priest 
attacked  her  as  she  was  returning  home.  In  the  absence 
of  particulars  we  may  suppose  that  the  priest  had  the 
right  of  the  matter  in  objecting  to  the  burial,  but  he  took 
a  remarkable  way  to  prove  it.  He  probably  recognizes 
the  in  judiciousness  of  his  action  by  this  time,  as  he  has 
been  hauled  up  before  the  county  court,  and,  in  spite  of 
"able  counsel,"  heavily  fined.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore a  Texas  priest  again  indulges  in  the  luxury  of 
"  knocking  out  "  an  obstreperous  parishioner.  This  will 
be  a  very  prosaic  incident  to  the  writers  who  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Inquisition  has  long  had  its  teeth  pulled, 
and  that  the  gray  robe  does  not  still  cover  everything. 
We  call  the  attention  of  these  ancient  gentlemen  to  the 
fact  that  the  priest  used  his  fists  instead  of  red-hot 
pincers,  and  the  customary  auto-da-fe  was  dispensed 
with ;  and  instead  of  being  made  a  saint,  the  priest  is 
tried  in  a  vulgar  court  and  "  heavily  fined."  Romance 
is  at  a  discount  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  women  graduates  from  American  colleges  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  forming  an  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  this  city.  The  association  is  to  include  only  the 
graduates  of  the  foremost  colleges.  The  object  is  to  be 
the  further  education  of  its  own  members  in  such  subjects 
as  sanitary  reform ,  and  physical  education ,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  post-graduate  studies.  There  are  now  on  this 
coast  some  seventy  or  more  women  graduates  of  first -rank 
colleges.  Fifty  of  them  are  from  the  University  at 
Berkeley.  An  association  of  these  women  for  further  cul- 
ture is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  women  toward  serious 
education,  and  is  highly  commendable.  A  list  of  the 
colleges  whose  members  are  included  in  this  organization 
is  evidence  that  thorough  work  will  be  done.  The  gradu- 
ates of  Cornell,  Michigan,  Boston,  Wisconsin,  Syracuse, 
Kansas,  Wesleyan  and  Northwestern  universities,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  of  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar, 


and  Oberlin  colleges,  are  eligible  for  membership.  The 
final  organization  will  be  completed  to-day. 


The  citizen's  committee  of  Sacramento  met  last  week 
and  "  resolved  " —  presumably  to  prosecute  the  hydraulic 
miners,  though  the  deliberations  were  secret.  It  seems 
a  case  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 
The  condition  of  the  river  becomes  worse  daily,  and  the 
steamers  can  not  make  the  landings  with  every  ounce  of 
freight  out  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  river  is  not 
irretrievably  ruined,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
restore  it  to  a  navigable  condition.  But  if  it  is  ruined 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  stopping  "slickens." 
After  the  river  the  bay.  The  yellow  mud  is  not  going  to 
stop  where  it  is,  and  the  bay  can  fill  as  certainly  as  the 
river.  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  ought  to  pull  to- 
gether in  this  matter. 


The  workmen  of  the  Buhl  iron  works,  in  Detroit,  are 
trying  an  experiment  that  will  be  looked  on  with  much 
interest.  The  works  have  been  shut  down  since  the  first 
of  July,  as  the  owners  could  see  no  chance  of  profit  in 
running  them.  The  men  have  now  decided  that  they 
can  make  wages  by  running  the  works  themselves,  and  the 
proprietors  have  turned  over  the  establishment  to  them. 
The  experiment  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  not  been  tried 
often  enough  to  wear  off  the  novelty. 


The  much  harassed  Mormon  is  going  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  lay  his  head  in  peace. 
The  projected  colony  to  be  founded  in  Mexico  has  roused 
the  prejudice  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Mormons  are  to 
be  denied  admission.  Bishop  Clawson  suggests  Califor- 
nia as  the  place  for  the  persecuted  saints.  We  would 
respectfully  advise  the  Bishop  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  Turkey  as  a  Mormon  paradise. 


Cholera  rarely  travels  eastward,  but  its  appearance  in 
Japan  should  nevertheless  rouse  the  authorities  at  this 
port  to  extra  vigilance.  The  frequent  communication 
between  San  Francisco  and  Nagasaki,  the  infected  city, 
offers  an  open  road  to  the  germs  of  disease.  Efficient 
quarantine  will  do  no  harm,  and  may  save  us  from  a  ter- 
rible pestilence.  

ART  NOTES. 


BY  TINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


It  will  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  develop  all  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  industrial  exhibition.  For  instance, 
a  new  picture  by  Tavernier,  which  belongs  by  right  in 
the  art  department,  is  hung  in  the  department  sacred  to 
the  advertisements  of  a  frame-maker.  With  the  new 
picture,  which  is,  as  customary,  a  scene  at  the  volcano  of 
Kilauea,  H.  I.,  there  is  another  volcano  picture  which 
has  already  been  described  in  these  columns.  The  two, 
with  due  credit  to  the  frame-maker,  are  well  hung  and 
artistically  draped.  An  arrangement  is  made  by  which 
they  can  be  lighted  from  below  in  a  properly  lurid  man- 
ner, thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  highly  theatrical 
presentation.  '  Tavernier's  first  few  volcano  pictures  were 
studies  of  flame  and  darkness.  Into  this  last  he  lets  a 
little  daylight,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
welcome  sign  that  pretty  soon  he  will  begin  to  paint  some- 
thing else.  The  green  in  the  left  of  the  foreground  is  a 
link  between  the  known  and  unknown.  An  atmosphere 
in  which  there  is  something  of  daylight  pales  the  fires 
that  burst  forth  here  and  there  across  the  wide  plain  of 
smoldering  lava,  and  there  is  a  mellowness  in  the  distant 
sky  which  strikes  the  beholder  with  something  of  a  famil- 
iar charm. 

Tavernier  is  a  painter  who  has  the  true  sentiment  of  art. 
Who  can  forget  his  admirable  studies  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try? canvases  that  now  adorn  the  best  of  our  .local  col- 
lections. After  he  had  wearied  of  the  Indians  and  the 
plains  it  was  Tavernier  who  first  discovered  Monterey,  i. 
e.,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In  his  first  enthusiasm 
over  the  cypresses,  the  fantastic  coast  line,  the  picturesque 
ruins,  and  the  historical  suggestiveness  of  it  all,  he  pro- 
duced such  pictures  as  the  weird  "  Indian  Sun  Dance," 
belonging  now  to  the  collection  of  Edward  Bosqui. 
Abandoning  Monterey,  he  next  became  enamored  of  the 
redwoods.  With  his  bias  for  supernatural  effects  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  of  his  very  best  redwood  pictures  should 
be  a  pastel  of  the  "  Burial  of  Care,"  owned  by  General 
Barnes.  His  last  love  is  now  the  volcano  of  Kilauea, 
and  in  this  he  has  his  fill  of  the  supernatural  ready  to 
hand.  • 

It  seems  now  that  his  volcano  pictures,  while  undeni- 
ably fine,  will  not  wear  as  well  as  the  others.  Not  only 
do  they  transcend  the  limits  of  ordinary  experience,  but 
there  is  in  them  no  constant  appeal  to  the  general  im- 
agination. Take  the  picture  of  the  Monterey  period, 
called  the  "Artist's  Dream,"  and  owned  by  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.   An  artist,  lying  by  his  camp-fire,  traces 


pictures  in  the  smoke-wreaths  as  they  combine  them- 
selves with  the  fantastic  boughs  of  the  cypress  trees.  No 
human  being  who  has  ever  dreamed  a  waking  dream  ca 
be  insensible  to  this  picture.  To-day  it  appeals  to  om 
of  your  moods,  to-morrow  to  another.  But  in  the  pict- 
ures of  the  volcano  there  is  too  much  of  nature  and  too 
little  of  human  sentiment.  A  volcano  is  an  awful  phe- 
nomenon. And,  while  a  man  may  wish  for  a  time  to  be- 
hold an  awful  phenomenon,  it  ceases  to  appeal  to  him  if 
it  is  always  at  his  elbow. 

Yet  the  volcano  pictures  must  not  be  undervalued.  If 
I  had  only  one  picture  to  own  I  should  not  choose  the 
volcano ;  but  if  I  possessed  a  gallery  I  could  hardly 
choose  a  more  interesting  addition  to  it.  Tavernier  will 
produce  at  the  most  four  or  five  of  these  pictures.  They 
cannot  be  duplicated.  No  one  else  is  going  to  paint  any- 
thing like  them.  Years  may  come  and  years  may  go,  and 
the  volcano  may  go  on  forever,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  such  a  fiery  imagination  as  Tavernier's  will  appear 
to  seize  and  fix  on  the  canvas  such  fiery  facts  as  these. 

While  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  may  do  to  dwell 
on,  the  replenishing  of  the  pocket  is  also  a  very  interesting 
subject.  There  are  rarely  many  sales  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair,  and  this  year  Chris.  Jorgensen  and  Mrs.  Irelan  are 
the  only  two  artists  yet  reported  as  having  met  with  pe- 
cuniary appreciation. 

The  affairs  of  the  Woman's  Art  Exhibition  progress 
most  favorably.  The  circulars  will  probably  be  out 
to-day,  and  to-day  meetings  of  the  the  various  committees 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association.  Among 
other  planks  in  their  platform,  they  propose  to  bar  out  all 
work  which  is  in  any  sense  a  copy,  and  they  will  accept 
no  pictures  which  have  ever  been  exhibited  before. 

It  is  whispered  that  they  mean  to  give  a  superb  pro- 
duction of  Macbeth  at  the  California  Theater.  Edgar 
Kelley's  music  to  Macbeth  will  be  used,  and  no  less  an 
artist  than  Keith  will  furnish  some  impressionist  sketches, 
from  which  that  clever  scenic  artist  Mazzanovich  will  paint 
the  scenery. 

Certain  pictures  in  the  Fair  wear  so  well  that  they  seem 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  appeal  to  the 
eye  with  a  special  attractiveness.  Tom  Hill's  two  superb 
canvases  are  naturally  the  first  of  these.  They  lead  the 
vision  into  such  heights  and  depths,  and  expand  the  mind 
with  such  grandeur  of  aerial  perspective,  that  when  you 
turn  away  from  the  study  of  them  the  great  pavilion  seems 
small,  and  the  long  art  gallery  dwindles  curiously. 

Henri  Rouilleir'stwo  pictures, the  "  Normandy  Peasant" 
and  the  "  Flower  Booth,"  have  a  fresh,  enthusiastic  color- 
ing that  gives  them  buoyancy  and  prominence.  They  are 
so  carefully  studied  that  they  represent  the  art  that  con- 
ceals art,  and  you  are  not  forced  to  think  of  paints  and 
brushes  in  looking  at  them. 

Kunath's  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  is  so  good  that  it 
makes  one  feel  sorry  and  discouraged  because  it  is  not  a 
little  better.  When  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Palette  Club 
of  turbulent  memory,  all  its  features,  good  and  bad,  were 
gone  over  in  these  columns.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the 
women  who  stop  to  look  at  this  picture.  They  one  and 
all  approve  of  John  Oakhurst,  and  indeed  in  his  case  the 
artist  has  caught  Bret  Harte's  very  ideal,  but  they  uni- 
formly decline  to  indorse  the  baby,  and  maintain,  with 
a  conviction  inspired  by  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
it  is  a  highly  unnatural  infant. 

Von  Perbrandt's  "Indian  Camp  on  Russian  River" 
wears  well,  and  is  restful  to  the  eye. 

People  invariably  ask  if  Carlson's  picture  of  General 
Grant  is  not  a  chromo,  and  then  feebly  inquire  why  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Mrs.  Langtry,  George  Washington,  Maud 
Branscombe  and  the  three  white  horses  can  not  be  barred 
out  by  a  statute  of  limitation. 


A  French  author,  finding  his  reputation  suffered  from 
the  hostility  of  the  critics,  resolved  to  adopt  a  little  strata- 
gem to  assist  him  in  gaining  fame  and  money  in  spite  of 
his  enemies.  He  dressed  himself  in  workman's  attire  and 
repaired  to  a  distant  province,  where  he  took  lodgings  at 
a  farrier's  shop,  in  which  he  did  a  little  work  every  day  at 
the  forge  and  anvil.  But  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
secretly  devoted  to  the  composition  of  three  large  volumes 
of  poetry  and  essays,  which  he  published  as  the  works  of 
a  journeyman  blacksmith.  The  trick  succeeded;  all 
France  was  in  amazement.  The  poems  of  this  "  child  of 
nature,"  this  "untutored  genius,"  this  "inspired  son  of 
Vulcan,"  as  he  was  now  called,  were  immediately  praised 
by  the  critics,  and  were  soon  purchased  by  everybody. 
The  harmless  deceit  filled  the  pocket  of  the  poet. 


It  may  be  said  that  Tennyson  had  prepared  the  way 
for  Ruskin — that  strange  and  mighty  critic,  who  makes 
or  ruins  an  artist  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Ruskin  has 
exercised  on  his  generation  an  influence  as  wide  and 
more  deep  than  that  of  Carlyle.  In  matters  of  taste,  and 
in  the  art  of  the  beautiful,  Carlyle  suggested  many 
problems,  but  Ruskin  has  solved  them.  He  has  the 
antique  passion  for  the  beautiful.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  has  been  preaching  his  crusade,  and  the  igno- 
rant masses  are  guided  by  him  as  by  a  beacon.  He  leads 
them  toward  the  dawn,  but  does  not  enlighten  them; 
charms,  but  can  not  convince  them ;  the  cultured  alone, 
the  elect,  appreciate  his  criticisms  and  admire  them, 
though  they  are  sometimes  rather  harsh. — Count  Paul 
Vasili,  in  The  World  of  London. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


Singularly  prosaic  and  unpicturesque  will  many  of  the 
last  words  of  great  or  famous  personages  appear  to  be,  if 
the  annals  of  history  and  biography  are  investigated. 
Like  General  Grant's  faint  appeal  for  water,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  last  utterance  of  the  dying 
has  been  an  appeal  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  bodily 
need,  or  the  expression  of  some  physical  suffering. 
Every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  so  with  this;  but  still, 
on  reviewing  the  life-story  of  those  who  have  left  their 
"  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  high-flown  sentiments  and  magnanimous  utter- 
ances accredited  to  them  have  often  been  the  fabrication 
of  a  sensation-loving  posterity.  According  to  Bacon, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Death,"  Augustus  Ca;sar  died  with  a 
compliment  to  his  wife  on  his  lips:  "  Livia,  mindful  of 
our  wedlock  live,  and  farewell."  Vespasian  expired  with 
a  bitterly  sarcastic  jest  upon  his  approaching  deification. 
"As  I  think  I  become  a  God,"  he  ejaculated.  Galba 
expired  with  a  sentence,  "  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people,"  holding  forth  his  neck.  The  Em- 
peror Septimus  Severus  yielded  his  last  sigh  in  dispatch. 
"  Hasten,"  he  said,  "  if  anything  remains  for  me  to  do." 

"I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat"  (referring 
to  Lord  Beauchamp),  were  the  last  words  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "  Yes,  and  I  join  in  them,"  was  the  last 
utterance  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  "  Throw 
a  quilt  over  it "  (referring  to  his  shivering  dog),  were 
the  last  words  of  Frederick  the  Great.  "  Do  not  let 
my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  two  days 
after  I  am  dead,"  was  the  dying  utterance  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  evidently  in  dread  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. "Do  you  understand  me?"  he  continued.  The 
attendant  replied,  "  Yes,  sir."  He.  replied,  "  'Tis  well." 
A  few  hours  later  George  Washington  was  a  corpse. 
"  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep,"  were  the  last  rather  common- 
place words  which  passed  Lord  Byron's  lips.  "  I  still 
live,"  was  the  equally  commonplace  dying  utterance  of 
the  American  Demosthenes,  Daniel  Webster.  "A  dying 
man  can  do  nothing  easy,"  were  the  last  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  "  Thanks,  T  am  warmly  clothed,"  were 
the  last  words  General  Lee  pronounced  distinctly.  "  No, 
on  the  ground,"  as  his  sister-in-law  endeavored  to  raise 
him  to  a  sofa,  were  the  last  words  of  Charles  Dickens. 
The  last  words  of  Garfield,  given  by  his  biographer,  are, 
"  Oh,  it  hurts."   

The  legends  and  traditions  of  Argyllshire  Highlanders, 
recently  published  by  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  contains 
a  number  of  quaint  old  folk-lore  tales  which  will  well  re- 
pay perusal.  The  stories  concerning  the  patron-saints  of 
different  spots  are,  however,  none  too  reverent.  Here  is 
one  of  them.  St.  Maluag  (Malachi)  is  the  patron -saint  of 
Lismore.  Sailing  from  Ireland  in  a  birlinn  or  galley,  to 
convert  the  islanders,  St.  Maluag  became  aware  that  St. 
Mahac  was  striving  to  get  before  him.  It  was  a  conven- 
tion in  the  days  when  "saints  were  many"  that  the  first 
to  arrive  in  a  country  had  a  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
task  of  converting  the  inhabitants.  By  a  piece  of  sharp 
practice  St.  Malnay  contrived  to  gain  the  desired  right. 
Annoyed  at  this,  St.  Mahac  began  to  ban  the  island. 
The  curses  were  turned,  however,  into  blessings  by  his 
rival.  To  the  strife  between  the  two  saints  the  natives 
attribute  some  natural  features  or  characteristics  of  the 
island. 


The  law-suit  against  M.  Worth,  the  well-known 
costumer,  for  having  published  the  approaching  semi  or 
actual  insolvency  of  certain  clients,  has  been  decided. 
The  journal  in  which  the  document  was  published  has 
been  condemned,  wfiile  Worth  was  acquitted.  The  tribu- 
nal appears  to  have  justified  the  right  of  tradesmen  to 
forewarn  each  other  of  suspected  debtors,  provided  the 
public  are  not  taken  into  their  confidence.  If  this  system 
is  to  be  extended  the  next  thing  will  be  to  publish  infor- 
mation about  the  physical  defects  of  fair  clients  who  will 
not  pay  their  bills.    Something  like  this,  for  instance : 

The  Baroness  Y  .    Very  difficult  to  fit;  one  hip 

higher  than  the  other.  Care  must  be  taken  in  padding 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  corsage,  owing  to  a  hump  on  the 
right  waist,  two  inches  more  since  last  year,  etc. 

The  irate  man  of  robes  could  in  this  way  indeed  have 
his  defaulting  debtors  on  the  hip,  and  feed  fat  the  mone- 
tary grudge  he  bore  them. 


I  heard  a  characteristic  story  a  few  days  ago  about  a 
dramatic  critic  in  the  old  times  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  money  was  much  more  plenty  than  now, 
when  a  cold  snap  of  depression  seems  to  have  cast  a 
girdle  around  the  earth. 

"  Look  here,"  said  an  enterprising  manager  as  he 
bustled  into  the  private  den  of  the  then  dramatic  critic. 
"  Give  my  new  piece  a  good  send-off." 

The  critic  seized  his  pen,  and  soon  a  whole  page  was 
covered  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  forthcoming  drama, 
when  suddenly  the  manager  stopped  him  with : 

"  Put  something  under  your  paper;  you  won't  be  able 
to  write  well  without." 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  furtive  movement  of  the 


hand,  he  slipped  a  note  under  the  thin  sheet  of  copy- 
paper.    It  was  a  hundred-Klollar  bill. 

This  story  would  of  course  be  inapplicable  to  the  pres- 
ent times  of  immaculate  purity,  when  dramatic  critics  of 
leading  journals  even  buy  their  own  tickets,  so  as  to  be 
freer  to  distribute  impartial  praise  or  censure.  The  pub- 
lic, by  the  way,  has  the  haziest  possible  notion  about  the 
shower  of  complimentary  tickets  with  which  journalists 
and  literary  men  are  deluged.  They  have  a  mistaken 
idea  of  these  and  other  perquisities  of  the  press.  Dis- 
tance with  these,  as  with  many  other  things,  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view.  Even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
journalism  the  complimentary  tickets  were  limited  to  the 
dramatic  editor  and  the  high  officials  of  the  journal — the 
editor,  city  editor,  etc.  The  small  fry  of  journalism  were 
never  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  deadheadism  unless 
they  had  some  particular  journalistic  duty  to  perform. 
Of  late,  however,  the  privilege  of  free  passes  has  been 
gradually  narrowed  down  to  dramatic  editors,  until  at 
last  even  the  latter  in  many  instances  buy  their  own 
tickets.   

Precisely  the  same  idea  prevails  in  England  about  the 
universal  perquisites  and  privileges  of  the  press.  In  fact, 
non-journalistic  acquaintances  bother  their  friends  of  the 
fourth  estate  to  such  an  extent  for  complimentary  tickets 
that  the  latter  are  often  driven  to  the  verge  of  distraction. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  could  rid  himself  so  dexterously 
and  so  neatly  of  this  annoyance  as  a  certain  well  known 
English  journalist,  who  was  bored  to  death  by  persistent 
requests  for  dress-circle  passes  from  his  bootmaker.  One 
fine  morning  the  latter  received  the  following  letter  from 
our  confrere : 

Dear  Sir  :  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  a  compli- 
mentary pair  of  free  boots.    1  am,  etc.,   . 

The  journalist  heard  no  more  about  complimentary 
passes.   

Taken  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  novel  of  Zola's  nat- 
uralistic school,  now  in  course  of  publication  : 

The  wretched  woman  had  fainted  away.  ...  A  second 
after  and  her  inanimate  form  slipped  from  the  bed  upon  which 
she  lay,  and  fell,  head  first,  teet  in  air,  with  a  sickening  thud  on 
floor.    Never  was  there  a  face  more  completely  upset. 

I  should  think  so. 

The  punishment  of  death  in  Persia  is  usually  inflicted 
by  throat-cutting — a  painless  and  instantaneous  operation. 
Men  of  rank  condemned  for  high  treason  are  usually 
either  poisoned  or  strangled.  Exceptional  capital  punish- 
ments in  Persia  are,  blowing  from  guns  or  mortars,  cruci- 
fixion, walling  up  or  burying  alive,  burning  alive;  and  in 
the  case  of  women,  strangling,  and  wrapping  up  the  crim- 
inal in  a  carpet,  jumping  on  her,  or  flinging  her  from  a 
precipice  or  down  a  well.  The  lesser  judicial  punish- 
ments consist  of  fines,  imprisonment,  the  bastinado  ad- 
ministered on  the  bare  soles  of  the  feet — a  punishment 
which  is  thought  little  of,  owing  to  the  callousness  of  the 
oriental  foot— and  maiming.  The  latter  includes  cutting 
off  a  finger-joint  or  hand,  removing  the  tendon  Achilles, 
blinding  one  or  both  eyes,  cutting  off  the  ears,  slitting  the 
nose,  and  amputating  the  tongue. 


The  Examiner,  resolved  on  sustaining  its  Democratic 
reputation,  has  engaged  on  its  staff  a  rival  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Boyle  Roche.  Here  is  this  individual's  latest 
bull :  "  He  answered  incoherently,  in  muttered  tones,  but 
not  a  word  passed  his  lips."  This  is  almost  as  rich  as  the 
well-known  Hibernicism,  "  He  never  opens  his  mouth 
but  he  puts  his  foot  in  it." 


The  talented  incumbent  of  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Bulletin  expends  a  quarter  of  a  column's  rhetoric  in 
moralizing  upon  the  ancient  slang  expression  "  I  should 
smile,"  and  its  more  modern  successor,  "  What  do  you 
know?"  This  phrase  the  facile  writer  iterates  several 
times,  showing  how  it  can  be  used  in  different  connections. 
Strange,  this  was  just  the  question  I  was  repeating  td  my- 
self after  having  drunk  deep  draughts  from  the  Bulletin's 
editorial  fount.  After  having  dosed  myself  with  a  series 
of  editorials,  I  laid  down  the  paper  and  apostrophized 
this  man  in  the  phrase  which  has  so  much  tickled  his 
fancy,  "  What  do  you  know?" 


Oh,  the  ignorance  of  San  Francisco  pressmen  on  geog- 
raphy !  Recently  referring  to  the  weird  volcanic  scenes 
so  graphically  limned  in  Tavernier's  picture  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Fair,  an  Examiner  reporter  informs  us  that  a 
road  has  been  constructed  from  the  steamer  landing  in 
Honolulu  to  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.  Now  as  Honolulu 
is  on  one  island,  Oahu,  and  Kilauea  on  another,  Hawaii, 
and  these  islands  are  separated  by  a  stretch  of  water 
averaging  as  the  crow  flies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles,  such  a  feat  would  seem  impossible  to  any  bdt  the 
elastic  imagination  of  a  San  Francisco  reporter.  T'his 
little  gem  appears  after  the  ingenious  scribe  has  so  mixed 
up  and  blundered  the  twin  names  of  Kilauea  and  Jlale- 
maumau  (the  latter  being  an  active  crater  within  trie  im- 
mense cauldron  of  the  former),  that  the  bewildered  reader 
can  only  conclude  that  they  are  two  distinct  volcanoes. 


Ichi  Ban,  by  the  way,  means  Number  One.  The  "ch 
should  be  sounded  soft,  and  not  as  a  hard  guttural. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  an  office  "  is  appar- 
ently destined  to  be  true  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
warm  weather  apparently  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
energy  with  which  the  investigators  pursue  their  deadly 
work.  This  time  it  is  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims  which 
is  called  upon  to  don  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  beat  upon 
its  breast,  and  cry  "  Peccavi."  It  was  organized  in  1874, 
to  hear  proof  of  claims  to  be  paid  out  $15,500,000  awarded 
by  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Commission.  It  consisted  of 
five  judges  at  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000,  a  clerk  at  $3,000, 
an  attorney  at  $8,000,  and  a  stenographer  at  $2,500.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  necessary  incidentals,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  the  number  of  judges  was  reduced  to  two. 
There  were  5,750  claims  originally,  of  which  1,400  remain 
to  be  fettled.  As  time  went  on  the  number  of  claims  did 
not  increase  with  anything  like  the  speed  of  the  number 
of  employes.  When  Controller  Durham  came  to  investi- 
gate matters  he  found  that  outside  of  the  n  umber  of  officials 
authorized  by  Congress  there  had  accumulated  on  the 
pay  rolls  a  force  consisting  of  assistant  counsel  for  the 
United  States,  clerk  to  the  assistant  counsel,  experts, 
assistant  experts,  clerks  to  experts,  messengers,  watchmen, 
etc.,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  $34,500  a  year.  The 
entire  court  is  demoralized  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  First  Controller  has  dropped  the  official  ax,  cutting  off 
their  salaries.  They  claim  that  the  expenditures  are  all 
necessary,  owing  to  the  time  for  paying  the  claims  being 
"limited;  that  Controller  Lawrence  had  allowed  the  extra 
assistants  by  approving  their  accounts,  and  that  the  de- 
cision of  Controller  Durham  is  unjust.  The  judges  are, 
of  course,  both  out  of  town,  but  they  have  been  tele- 
graphed for,  and  are  expected  to  make  a  fight  for  their 
prerogatives.  For  years  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  surplus  millions 
received  by  this  country  from  Great  Britain  on  the  Ala- 
bama claims  account.  Some  think  they  ought  to  be 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  others  that  they  should  be 
turned  into  the  treasury,  and  still  others  that  they  should 
be  distributed  among  owners  and  underwriters  of  vessels 
outside  the  award.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  court's  nea 
solution  of  the  difficulty— to  expend  the  money  in  salaries 
— should  be  rejected.  » 

It  has  always  been  a  rule  with  the  Arctic  explorers,  no 
matter  how  much  they  have  undergone,  to  say  that  they 
would  gladly  go  back  if  they  had  an  opportunity;  but 
Lieutenant  Danenhower,  who  went  with  De  Long  in  his 
exploration,  takes  entirely  different  ground.  He  is  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  polar  expeditions,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  to  be  held 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  in  October,  in  which  he  will  say 
that  after  having  served  with  one  expedition,  and  devoted 
seven  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  with  careful  com- 
parison of  the  results  obtained  with  the  amount  of  human 
life  and  treasure  expended,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  exploration  of  the  central  polar  basin  is  un- 
advisable  with  our  present  resources,  and  that  national 
support  should  not  be  given  to  another  polar  expedition. 
No  doubt  this  announcement  will  provoke  hot  discussion, 
if  anything  on  such  a  subject  can  be  called  hot;  but  the 
Greely  affair  has  been  too  recent  for  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower not  to  have  the  majority  of  people  on  his  side. 

The  hotel-keepers  of  summer  resorts  have  found  that  a 
Cabinet  official  is  a  card  even  more  drawing  than  the 
highest  mountains,  the  lowest  thermometers,  the  vilest 
spring  waters,  or  the  most  immoral  bathing  suits.  If  the 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  had  spent  all  their  time 
since  their  appointment  journeying  rapidly  from  one  sum- 
mer resort  to  another,  they  could  not  have  visited  all  at 
which  they  have  been  advertised  to  appear.  The  Attor- 
ney General  was  so  indignant  at  being  used  as  an  attrac- 
tion by  one  of  the  Virginia  springs,  that  he  gave  up  his 
intention  of  going  there,  and  announces  that  he  means  to 
go  no.where.  He  undoubtedly  needs  a  frolic,  too,  as  he 
lives  "plainly  and  works  hard.  Those  who  know  say  he  is 
frequently  at  his  office  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  works  until  six  in  the  afternoon.  He  walks  or  rides 
in  a  street  car,  and  is  altogether  somewhat  excessively 
democratic. 

Secretary  Lamar  is  not  going  away  either,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  because  he  has  forgotten  it.  Although  he  began 
his  official  duties  with  tremendous  ardor  he  has  gradually 
fallen  back  into  his  old  leisurely,  procrastinating  habits, 
and  the  bureau  officials  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  im- 
mense mass  of  business  which  is  always  accumulating  in 
the  Interior  department.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Secre- 
tary to  stroll  into  a  subordinate's  room  for  a  chat,  but 
when  the  chat  is  prolonged  until  going  home  time  it  is  a 
little  disconcerting.  It  is  also  a  judicious  and  healthful 
habit  to  step  out  for  a  midday  walk,  but  when  he  forgets 
entirely  to  go  back  to  the  department  his  subordinates, 
and  especially  the  people  who  have  appointments  with 
him,  are  naturally  somewhat  annoyed. 

Secretary  Endicott  has  felt  warranted  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace  in  leaving  the  War  department  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  has  gone  to  his  old  home  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  every  year  more  and  more  officials 
who  make  Washington  their  permanent  residence,  buying 
or  building  homes  here,  though  their  legal  residence  is 
many  miles  away.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  have  pleasant  homes  on  Capi- 
tol hill,  where  they  remain  even  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  has  a  pretty  house  in  Le  Droit 
park,  an  attractive  suburb  of  the  city,  and  takes  little 
notice  of  his  home  in  Cincinnati.  All  these  Congress- 
men, and  many  more,  have  found  Washington  the 
cheapest,  pleasantest  and  healthiest  place  to  live  the  year 
round.  Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  August  31st. 
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A  CHILD  OF  MABIE  CAMP. 

BV  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


To-night,  as  I  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  garret  of  the 
farm-house,  and  all  is  quiet  around  me,  my  thoughts 
speed  back  to  the  days  when  I  knew  and  loved  the  hon- 
est dwellers  in  a  mining  camp  of  the  far  northern  counties 
of  the  state.  I  remember  the  long  road  thither,  the  wel- 
come they  gave  me,  the  mountain  parties,  the  picnics 
and  politics  and  varied  celebrations.  I  remember  the 
stories  men  told  about  camp-fires,  or  at  noon,  as  they  sat 
at  the  mouth  of  tunnels,  eating  their  dinners— stories  of 
the  early  days,  when  the  first  glint  of  gold  in  the  wild 
mountain  rivers  aroused  the  fierce  search,  and  crowded 
the  canons  for  miles  with  eager,  anxious  men. 

A  great  many  pictures  hang  on  the  wall  of  my  memory 
of  that  camp.  Let  me  show  you  a  few  of  those  that 
remain  most  vivid. 

Here  is  one :  A  mining  flume  near  a  sharp  descent  to 
the  jagged  rocks  of  a  river  bed.  Indians  riding  by  on 
their  spotted  Cayuse  ponies,  and  one  falling  from  the 
saddle  into  the  swift  current.  A  youth,  throwing  a  pile 
of  books  on  the  bank,  steps  waist  deep  in  the  current 
and  drags  the  half-drunken  aborigine  to  the  bank.  A 
savage  and  shrill  wail  resounds,  and  a  score  of  Indian 
women  from  the  camp  rush  to  the  spot  and  roll  and  rub 
the  rescued  man. 

Here  is  another:  A  pretty  school-house  on  the  hill, 
in  the  midst  of  wasted  and  barren  rocks,  and  yet  some- 
how picturesque  and  freshened  up  by  wild  roses  and 
clinging  vines.  Sunny-hearted  children  are  there,  glad 
and  good  to  see,  simple  and  old-fashioned  as  possi- 
ble— little  girls  and  boys  who  have  never  seen  a  railroad, 
or  a  ship,  or  a  city,  or  a  farm  larger  than  the  five-acre 
gardens  that  lie  hidden  in  the  hollows  of  the  great  moun- 
tains. And  just  now,  while  this  mental  photograph  is  be- 
ing taken,  it  is  recess,  and  they  are  sitting  in  the  door- 
yard,  under  the  shade  of  a  pine-tree,  while  the  teacher  tells 
a  fairy  story.  "Mary,  do  you  believe  it?"  he  asks  of  a 
blue-ey^ed  witch  of  a  child.  And  Mary  replies,  "  If  you 
say  it.  is  true,  teacher." 

But  all  this  time  I  have  neglected  to  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  mining  camp  or  its  situation.  Mabie,  this  dear  old 
village  in  the  mountains,  was  shut  in  by  forest-covered 
heights,  and  by  shadow-crowned  mountains  where  the 
snow  lay  until  late  in  the  spring.  Above  these,  rising  still 
higher  into  the  heavens,  were  royal  peaks  of  snow,  bright 
with  the  awakening  hues  of  morning  and  the  fading  hues 
of  sunset.  An  icy  river  crept  from  under  those  far  peaks, 
and,  after  wandering  south  for  many  a  mile,  met  another 
stream  that  had  flowed  for  miles  northward;  so,  after  a 
few  desperate  quarrels,  they  yielded  to  their  fate,  as  mor- 
tals do,  and  wandered  on,  hand  in  hand,  quieter  and 
happier,  toward  the  ocean. 

On  this  fair  river,  in  the  midst  of  crags,  and  banks  of 
yellow,  red,  and  gray  gravel,  and  ever  sung  to  rest  by  the 
flowing  of  waterfalls  and  the  sound  of  streams,  Mabie,  the 
loveliest  of  mountain  villages,  was  built. 

A  dusty  road,  winding  down  the  gray  hillside,  crossed 
a  black  and  rough-hewn  briJge,  and  went  out  of  sight  in 
a  ravine.  Footpaths  led  far  over  the  ridge,  and  dusty  lads 
drove  cattle  along  them  with  joyous  shouts.  But  the 
road  was  the  only  link  of  union  with  the  far-off  outside 
world.  Weekly  all  summer  the  great  hulks  of  freight 
wagons,  drawn  by  ten  mules  apiece,  rose  and  fell  over  rut 
and  hummock,  creaking  slowly  up  to  the  doors  of  post- 
office  and  store;  the  light  mail-wagon  passed  twice  a 
week;  mule-mounted  prospectors  trotted  by,  and  looked 
down  upon  other  prospectors  too  poverty-stricken  to  own 
even  a  donkey.  It  was  The  Road,  and  so  wonderful  an 
artery  of  life  was  it  to  young  and  old  alike  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  literature,  and  a  whole  novel  to  itself. 

"  'Tis  the  best  roadway  in  these  hills,"  said  old  Hum- 
phreys, who  had  helped  to  build  it. 

"  You  can  pass  a  loaded  team  nigh  on  ten  times  in  the 
canon,  and  that's  twice  more  times  than  there's  any  use. 
And  it's  wide,  too,  and  cost  a  lot.  I  tell  you  it  takes  the 
Mabie  boys  to  build  a  highway." 

There  was  a  white  cottage  just  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  settlement. 
Below  it  was  a  little  bridge  of  logs,  and  a  cedar  tree; 
then  the  vine-covered  slope  to  the  foaming  river.  Above 
it  was  a  shining  rivulet  sparkling,  and  a  green  acre  of 
bracken  yellow  with  sun-flower  and  mimulus;  then  man- 
zanita,  and  black-fruited  wild  cherries.  There  was  no 
garden  to  speak  of,  for  the  house  itself  stood  on  a  naked 
bowlder  of  rock.  But  large  oleanders  and  roses  grew  in 
barrels  of  earth  by  the  door,  and  a  little  girl  stood  by 
them,  tiptoeing  up  to  smell  the  gorgeous  masses  of  bloom. 

This  little  girl  was  no  more  than  six,  but  tall  for  her 
years,  and  pretty  with  an  appealing  shyness,  and  a  delicacy 
of  complexion  that  seemed  to  mark  her  for  early  decay. 
A  child  to  be  petted  and  coaxed,  and  told  quaint  stories, 
and  the  secrets  of  the.  woods,  and  the  songs  of  birds. 
While  she  stood  there  on  the  brown  old  door-step,  the 
oleander  flowers  resting  on  her  face,  a  miner,  looking 
tired,  hungry  and  discouraged,  came  along  the  road,  and, 
pausing  by  the  gate,  looked  up  at  the  little  girl.  So  here 
are  my  hero  and  heroine  face  to  face  at  last,  and,  what- 
ever sorrows  they  have  by  the  way,  may  they  have  their 
hearts'  desire  at  last.    I  can  wish  no  better  wish  for  any 


one  than  this.  Sometimes  I  think  that  if  one  might  give 
his  life  to  win  one  gift  for  his  fellow-mortals,  that  gift 
should  be  that  each  one  of  them  should  once  in  life's 
long  journey  be  able  to  wish  a  wish  into  perfect  fulfillment. 
But  a  wise  man  told  me  once  that  courage  and  hope  were 
better,  and  that  my  plan  would  upset  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Of  these  things  let  us  not  speculate  more. 
There  stood  the  child,  looking  timidly  down  on  the  dusty 
and  ragged  miner. 

In  truth  he  was  a  hard-looking  case,  for  it  was  a  hot 
and  weary  climb  he  had  taken,  and  you  or  I  might  have 
ordered  him  to  "  move  along;  and  be  quick  about  it." 

"  Little  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  putting  his  hands 
on  the  top  of  the  gate  and  shifting  his  heavy  roll  of  blan- 
kets, "  Little  girl,  them's  right  handsome  flowers  a-grow- 
in'." 

The  child  looked  at  him  in  a  startled  way,  and  said 
never  a  word. 

"  Little  girl,  ye  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  Ye  look  like 
my  little  Winnie  did  once.  Them's  purty  flowers. 
Couldn't  ye  give  me  one,  little  girl?  " 

The  child  put  her  hand  to  her  lips  and  leaned  over, 
looking  down  on  the  face  below.  She  reached  up  to- 
ward the  oleander  bush,  and  then  pausing,  looked  again 
at  the  miner.  He  smiled  and  said,  "  Now  don't  ye  be 
afraid." 

She  summoned  up  courage  at  last,  and  broke  off  a 
cluster  of  rosy  blossoms  which  hung  near  her  hand.  She 
held  it  a  moment  doubtfully,  and  then  walked  shyly 
down  the  broken  stone  slabs  to  the  moss-grown  gate. 
She  put  the  flowers  in  his  hands,  and  fled  hastily  back  to 
her  vantage  ground.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  top  step, 
poised  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  gazing  into  the  miner's 
face,  said : 

"There!" 

A  long  silence  followed. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  your  name,  little  girl?" 

A  decided  shake  of  the  head. 

The  miner  considered  the  problem  a  moment.  He 
laid  his  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  fence  rail,  and  threw  his 
heavy  pack  on  the  ground.  What  a  curious  accumula- 
tion of  prospector  life  it  was — roll  of  blankets,  frying- 
pan  handle  protruding,  a  shot-gun  tied  across  the  top. 
He  unbuckled  the  heavy  straps  and  tore  the  roll  of  blan- 
kets apart,  taking  out  a  yeast-powder  can  wrapped  about 
with  cloth  and  tied  up  with  buckskin  thongs.  The  little 
girl  had  slipped  slowly  down,  step  by  step,  till  she  stood 
at  the  gate  again.  The  miner  bent  over  his  bundles,  and 
a  smile  spread  slowly  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
through  the  thick  dust  on  his  unshaven  face.  He  picked 
up  the  yeast- powder  can  and  shook  it  until  a  faint  rattle 
was  heard. 

"  Come,  little  girl,"  he  said.  "  Don't  you  see  this  here 
can? " 

She  nodded  her  head  gravely.  Every  child  in  the  min- 
ing camp  knew  to  what  culmination  such  preambles  some- 
times led. 

He  opened  the  tin  cylinder,  and  shook  out  its  contents 
of  gold-dust  and  nuggets. 

"  Don't  you  think  I've  done  pretty  well,  little  girl? " 

"  Oh,  yes;  I'm  so  glad,"  she  replied. 

He  chose  the  largest  nugget,  an  irregular  bit,  worth 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  blue-eyed 
child. 

"  It's  my  turn  now,"  he  said.  "  That's  for  your  weddin' 
day.  Jest  ye  tell  the  folks  as  how  an  old  prospector  come 
along  an'  wanted  a  flower  for  his  button-hole." 

He  gathered  up  his  household  arrangements  and  corded 
the  gray  blankets  about  them. 

"An',  little  girl,  as  how  ye  wouldn't  tell  your  name." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  that.    My  name  is  Alice." 

"An'  my  name  is  Old  Tom." 

He  picked  up  his  burden,  and  climbed  slowly  up  the 
dusty  slope  till  the  pine  trees  hid  him  from  sight.  He 
passed  out  of  the  nest  of  the  mountain  valley,  and  dis- 
appeared forever  from  the  world  of  Mabie.  The  summer 
brings  its  rest,  the  winter  its  toil,  to  the  merry-hearted 
miners  who  live  there.  Alice  treasures  her  nugget,  and 
grows  slenderer  and  fairer  each  year,  and  is  the  pride  of 
the  school,  and  begins  to  dream  dreams  and  weave 
romances,  as  gentle  maidens  will. 

But  Old  Tom,  the  Klamath  prospector?  Perhaps  he  is 
searching  the  bends  of  the  Snake  river,  or  exploring  the 
canons  of  the  Kootenay.  His  body,  pierced  by  Indian 
arrows,  may  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yellowstone 
or  Colorado,  or  his  bones  may  bleach  on  the  deserts  of 
Mojave  or  Arizona.  He  may  be  in  Africa,  or  South 
America,  or  Central  Asia.  Nobody  knows.  But  one  thing 
at  least  is  certain :  if  he  is  alive  he  is  a  prospector  still. 


Laymen  are  amazed  at  the  uses  to  which  the  valuable 
old  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  being  put  nowadays.  Out- 
side of  the  profession  it  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  the 
writ  is  to  prevent  the  detention  of  an  individual  without 
due  authority  of  law.  But  it  is  called  into  play  for  very 
different  purposes  in  our  time.  When  a  Chinaman  wants 
to  get  into  this  country  in  contravention  of  law,  he  sues 
out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  now  a  maquereau  gets 
a  writ  to  take  a  poor  girl  out  of  the  refuge  where  she  was 
being  reformed,  to  compel  her  to  resume  her  evil  courses. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


The  cup  that  inebriates  but  does  not  cheer :  Hiccup. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


There  are  at  present  many  public  teachers  who  pride 
themselves,  above  all  things,  on  what  they  call  their  prac- 
ticability; men  who  by  precept  and  example  are  always 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  money-making  is  the  chief 
end  of  man.  These  men,  whatever  faith  or  non-faith  they 
may  profess,  really  have  much  the  same  reverence  for  the 
stamped  image  on  the  coin  that  the  pious  Papist  has  for 
the  figure  on  his  crucifix.  It  is  this  class  who  are  con- 
stantly reminding  us  that  this  is  a  practical,  money-making 
age,  and  therefore  the  sole  duty  of  the  individual  is  to 
acquire  as  much  of  this  world's  goods  as  possible,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means.  Their  watchwords — enterprise,  busi- 
ness tact,  practical  sense — are  really  only  synonyms  for 
presumption,  rascality  and  greed.  It  is  generally  the 
fashion  at  this  time  to  make  an  affectation  of  philanthro- 
phy  and  generous  sentiment,  and  some  of  this  spirit  is 
certainly  genuine;  but  with  it  we  notice  the  tendency  to 
turn  everything  to  practical  account,  and  count  nothing 
of  value  that  will  not  bring  its  price  in  hard  cash.  Phi- 
lanthropy and  reform  are  calculated  as  safe  investments, 
paying  so  much  per  centum.  A  rich  man  endows  a  col- 
lege or  bestows  some  thousands  on  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion, just  as  he  would  have  his  name  painted  on  fences  to 
advertise  himself  or  his  business.  A  great  journal  exposes 
some  gigantic  piece  of  rascality,  or  some  hideous  phase  of 
vice,  calculating  on  the  increase  which  its  publication 
can  give  its  subscription  list,  or  the  notoriety  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  Everything  is  done  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets and  beating  of  tam-tams;  and  men  everywhere  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  turn  something 
into  a  source  of  profit. 

This  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  teaching  of  those 
high  priests  of  Mammon  who  set  up  a  golden  calf  before 
our  eyes  and  demand  its  worship. 

In  the  desire  to  exhibit  what  is  called  enterprise  men 
lose  every  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  nothing  is  too  sacred  to  be  turned  into  an 
advertising  dodge.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was 
something  in  the  spontaneity  of  expression  of  opinion,  or 
the  manifestation  of  popular  regard.  Now  in  niost  cases 
the  one  is  paid  for,  and  the  other  so  managed  as  to  be 
turned  into  a  money-making  scheme  by  some  shrewd 
manipulator.  The  most  solemn  occasion  is  made  ridicu- 
lous by  the  propensity  on  the  part  of  some  to  turn  it  to 
the  utmost  possible  personal  account.  There  is  doubt- 
less a  reality  in  the  expressed  grief  of  a  nation  over  the 
death  of  its  ruler  or  a  great  popular  hero,  but  is  there  not 
some  excuse  for  a  cynic's  sneers  when  he  sees  men  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  popular  feeling  to  create  a  corner  in 
mourning  draperies  or  memorial  emblems,  or  witnesses 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  man's 
memory,  but  which  is  in  reality  merely  a  prostituting  of 
the  occasion  to  very  private  uses?  The  Rambler  saw  in 
an  eastern  city  a  procession  supposed  to  be  intended  as 
an  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  murdered  President  Gar- 
field, where  the  solemn  cortege  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  advertising  wagons  decorated  with  mourning  em- 
blems, among  which  were  a  couple  of  coal  carts  bearing  the 
incription,  "  Buy  your  winter's  coal  of  Jones  &  Thomp- 
son." The  popular  desire  to  do  homage  to  General 
Grant  was  also  taken  full  advantage  of  whenever  possible, 
by  those  who  wanted  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  adver- 
tising themselves  or  their  business  through  the  dead  hero. 
Of  such  a  character  was  the  action  of  the  publisher  of  a 
prominent  illustrated  weekly,  who  took  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  sent  out  an  edition  of  the  journal  weeks  before- 
hand, containing  an  account  of  the  great  man's  death, 
and  giving  a  view  of  the  corpse. 

The  manifestation  of  this  excessive  seeking  after  the 
main  chance  can  not  be  considered  in  any  way  ex- 
ceptional. It  is  in  every  way  the  most  pronounced  char- 
acteristic of  our  age.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  a  pop- 
ular divine,  leaving  for  England,  had  copies  made  of  all 
the  sermons  with  which  he  .expected  to  arouse  the 
hardened  sinners  on  that  foreign  shore,  and  sold  them  to 
prominent  journals  all  over  this  country,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  published  the  day  after  delivery  as  though  re- 
ceived by  cable.  This  is  a  plan  for  letting  his  light  shine 
before  men  which  the  ungodly  may  well  envy.  No  one 
nowadays  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  regular  or  legitimate 
gains.  All  must  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  little  extra 
by  some  outside  means.  So  we  have  an  elegant  novelist 
inditing,  under  an  assumed  name,  blood-curdling  ro- 
mances for  uncultured  readers,  an  artist  painting  pictures 
calculated  to  impress  on  the  public  the  superior  merits  of 
a  certain  brand  of  tobacco,  a  refined  poet  extolling  in 
tuneful  verse  the  good  qualities  of  a  new  brand  of  soap 
or  a  popular  tooth  wash,  and  prominent  men  and  women 
lending,  for  a  consideration,  the  use  of  their  autographs 
and  likenesses  for  similar  purposes.  J.  D.  S. 


TWO  WENT  UP  TO  THE  TEMPLE  TO  PRAY. 


Two  went  to  pray.    Oh,  rather  say, 
One  went  to  brag,  the  other  to  pray: 

One  stands  up  close  and  treads  on  high, 
Where  the  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye; 

One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  god. 

Richard  Crashaw. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


To  the  vixens  belong  the  broils. 

A  coat  of  paint  has  no  buttons  on  it. 

Chestnut  is  the  prevailing  color  in  picnic 
'jokes. 

An  oculist  always  has  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance. 

Taking  the  cents  of  the  meeting — passing 
around  the  hat. 

Detectives  should  use  tracing  paper  in  draw- 
ing up  their  plans. 

A  little  kindness  is  like  a  lemon  at  a  picnic. 
It  goes  a  great  way. 

Whist-players  are  likely  to  wipe  out  the  old 
score  with  a  rubber. 

Chinamen  now  steal  and  eat  pet  poodles. 
After  all,  the  heathen  is  beginning  to  be  of  use. 

Must  a  speaker  who  stumps  for  the  machine 
bore  his  audience  before  riveting  their  attention? 

A  girl  with  masculine  tendencies  goes  bathing 
in  a  striped  suit  because  it  makes  her  look  like 
a  buoy. 

Parliament  is  said  to  be  dissolved,  but  there 
are  still  a  number  of  unpleasantly  conspicuous 
dregs  left. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  religious  subjects 
are  once  more  becoming  popular  with  Chicago 
ministers. 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  female  canary 
cannot  sing ;  the  miraculous  part  of  it  is  that  she 
does  not  attempt  to. 

The  fragments  of  the  fellow  who  burst  into 
tears  were  gathered  up  by  Wall  street  specu- 
lators and  sold  for  waterca  stock. 

A  bank  president  left  a  southern  town  the 
other  day  forever,  without  taking  a  cent  of  the 
bank's  money  with  him.    He  died. 

Boy  of  the  Period  (  interrupting  where  Goliath 
dares  David  to  the  fray  j  :  On,  skip  all  that,  ma ; 
he's  only  blowin';  I  want  to  know  who  licked. 

General  Wolseley  has  been  thanked  for  the 
expeditious  way  in  which  he  didn't  rescue  Gor- 
don. It's  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  gen- 
eral. 

"  Few  men  have  honest  convictions,"  says 
some  one.  This  does  not  trouble  us  as  much  as 
the  fact  that  so  many  men  have  dishonest  acquit- 
tals. 

Keiley  has  been  rejected  by  two  governments. 
When  the  returns  are  all  in,  Keiley  may  be  able 
to  discount  the  man  without  a  country,  and  beat 
him  easily. 

A  prominent  mathematician's  wife  has  pre- 
sented him  with  a  pair  of  twins.  He  has  now 
attained  the  lull  sum  of  human  happiness,  with 
two  to  carry. 

People  who  have  been  skeptical  about  prog- 
ress at  the  South  are  giving  in  now  that  two 
deaths  in  Georgia  trom  baseball  are  reported  in 
a  single  week. 

All  the  touching  beauty  of  the  violet  which 
Crows  by  the  dusty  wayside  is  lost  to  the  man 
who  breaks  both  his  back  suspender  buttons 
when  he  stoops  to  pluck  it. 

The  announcement  "that  there  are  at  present 
eleven  Cardinal's  hats  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,"  causes  the  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin  to  infer  that  the  Pope  must  have  bet 
on  Cleveland. 

A  celebrated  tragedian  had  a  broken  nose. 
A  lady  once  remarked  to  him,  "  I  like  your  act- 
ing; but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  can't  get  over 
vour  nose."  "  No  wonder,  madam,"  replied  the 
tragedian;  "  the  bridge  is  gone." 

At  a  negro  wedding,  when  the  minister  read 
the  words  "'love,  honor,  and  obey,"  the  groom 
interrupted  him  and  said:  "Read  that  agin, 
sah;  read  it  wunce  mo',  so's  dc  lady  kin  ketch  de 
full  solemnity  of  de  meanin'.  I'se  been  married 
befo'." 

"And  is  there  any  cause  for  this  man's  re- 
moval? "asked  the  President.  "Cause  for  his 
removal!  "exclaimed  the  astonished  politician; 
"  cause  for  his  removal !  Why,  there  are  no  less 
than  thirteen  men  to  whom  I  have  promised  the 
place!  Cause  for  his  removal?  Well,  I  should 
say  so." 

There  is  something  suggestive  in  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  sent  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  the  Order  of 
the  Path  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  his  forced 
n.arch  from  Herat  to  Astrabad— a  march  that 
occupied  thirty  days,  and  during  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  report,  Sir  Peter  did  not  change 
his  clothes. 

A  person  who  was  recently  called  into  court 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  a 
surgeon's  bill,  was  asked  ny  the  lawyer  whether 
"  the  doctor  did  not  make  several  visits  after 
the  patient  was  out  of  danger."  "  No,"  replied 
the  witness;  "  I  considered  the  patient  in  danger 
so  long  as  the  doctor  continued  his  visits." 

Few  men  have  been  blessed  with  a  more  ap- 
preciative wit  than  Professor  Woolsey.  A  Har- 
vard man,  well  known  in  the  pulpit  of  to-day, 
asked  the  Professor  once,  in  company,  Irom  what 
quarter  he  had  obtained  his  honorary  degrees. 
"I  got  my  LL,  I)  from  Middle-town,  where  they 
know  no  law,"  was  the  answer,  that  took  with 
it  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "and  I  got  my  D.  D."— 
the  twinkle  brightens  maliciously — "  I  got  my 
D.  D.  from  Harvard,  where  they  know  no 
divinity."   


The  New  York  Dramatic  Arnvs  remarks  satir- 
ically: "Mrs.  Thurber's  American  School  of 
Music  will  produce  the  following  operas  by 
American  composers,  the  season  to  begin  Jan- 
uary 2d,  at  the  Academy  of  Music:  Oferon,  by 
Weber;  Faust,  by  Gounod;  Figaro,  by  Mozart; 
Trovatore,  by  Verdi;  Tannhiiuser,  Flying  Dutch- 
man, and  Afeiitersinger  ( ! !  )  by  Wagner;  Mar- 
tha, by  Flotow;  Orpheus,  by  Gluck;  I.akme, 
by  Massenet.  The  only  foreign  work  admitted 
is  The  Bohemian  Girl,  by  Balte,  who  is  next  best 
to  an  American— an  Irishman. 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Ater's  Saksapaiiilla  has  demonstrated  iu 
power  of  east  for  all  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooncr's  Story. 

A'eio  Bedford,  June  1, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayeb  &  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  a  hiirpooner  in  the  North  PncifiV,  when  live 
others  of  the  crew  and  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Our  bodies  were  bloated,  guins  swollen 
and  bleedinn,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  it 
by  and  large  we  were  pretty  badly  Off.  All  our 
lime-juice  was  accidentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Ayek's 
P arsa pa  1ULLA  and  crave  us  that.  We  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  men 
brought  about  by  any  other  treatment  for  Scurvy, 
and  I've  seen  a  Kood  deal  of  it.  Seeinit  no  men- 
tion in  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsapurillu  being 
Rood  for  scurvy,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  the  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,     Ralph  Y.  Wingate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Masven ,  Eusutoland(S.  A frk  a,)  March 7, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.— Gentlemen  :  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of 
your  Sarsaparilla.  We  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tents.  Being  under  canvas  for 
such  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veldl-Rores."  I  had  those  sores  for 
some  lime.  I  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 
parilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  my  sores 
disappear  rapidly,  ami  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Iinnr.s. 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  lliflemen. 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  Wood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Bcrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagioai  Disease 
from  the  system. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowel'.,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  51 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


"TRIP    THROUGH  JAPAN. 


INITIAL  J30NCERT. 

FIRST  SERIES  OF  THE 

BEETHOVEN  QUINTETTE  CLUB! 

  ASSISTED  BY   

MISS    LOUISE   ELLIOTT,  VOCALIST, 

  AT   

IRVING   HALL,   139   POST  ST., 


Thursday  Evening  September  17.  1885. 

Subscription  (4  concerts),  reserved  seat  included  — $a  00 

Single  Concert,  reserved  seat  '  75 

General  Admission   50 

Ticket  office  and  hall  plan  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
music  house,  Kearny  street,  on  and  from  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 15th.  MARCUS  It.  HENRY, 

See  pr>.  gramme.  Business  Manager. 


A  GRAND  SOCIETY  CONCERT 

Will  be  lipid  at  Irving  Hall,  uu  Tuesday 
Evening,  September  15th, 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  SICNOR  CAMPOBELLO. 

The  Concert  will  include  a  scene  from  1L  DON  PAS- 
QUALE,  acted  and  sung  by  Miss  May  Mitchell  and  Sig- 
nor  Campobello.  Orchestra  under  direction  of  Signor 
Enrico  Sorge.  Tickets  at  Gray's,  on  and  after  Friday, 
September  nth.    Reserved  seat  $i ;  Gallery  50c. 


Drop- Leaf  Tallies. 

There  is  nothing  more  convenient  than  the 
old-fashioned  drop-leaf  tables,  hard  wood,  good 
and  cheap  at  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
320  to  226  Bush  street. 


WNI.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FraneLsco  and  Sew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
gi  Michigan  Avenue  |  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovbkn,  Elgbnh  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmokb,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -    A  .    D.  1833. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


DAI  NIPPONJHAKURANKAI. 
IGNATIUS  HALL, 


-SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEAKIN    BROS.    &  CO.'S 

LIVING  PANORAMA  andTEMPLE 

Of  tike  Arts  and  Industries  of 

JAPAN, 

IS    NOW  OPEN. 

THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  AT  WORK 

MANUFACTURING 

Famous  Satsuma  Ware,  Wonderful  Shippo  (Cloisonne),  Bronze  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Silk  Goods  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, Kmbruidery  in  All  Styles.  Screen  Makers  and  Painters;  Painters  on  Porcelain  Pottery,  Silk,  Wood,  Paper, 
etc.;  Hair- Dressers,  Barbers,  Silk- Weavers,  Cabinetmakers,  Wood-Carvers,  etc.  A  Genuine  Japanese  Tea-House, 
attended  by  six  Japanese  Ladies.    In  addition  to  the  above  wonderful  colony  may  be  seen 

A  LIVING  PANORAMA  OF  JAPAN, 

Covering  nearly  8,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  representing  the  Sacred  Mountain  Fujiyama;  the  Famous  Bridge, 
Water-falls  and  Temples  of  Nikko;  The  Sacred  Bronze  Figure  Diabutz ;  the  Sacred  Island  of  Yenoshima;  the  Boil- 
ing Springs  of  Hakone;  the  Beautiful  Lake  of  Hakone ;  the  Old  Capital  of  lapan,  Kioto;  Tea  and  Rice  Planta- 
tions, Living  V illages,  etc.,  forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT ever  seen  in  the  world — pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Three  BeeepttoiU  Dally:  t*  to  12,  18  to  5,  7  to  10.   Aclmimlon  50  cents;  Uillrtren  85  cent*. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

John  A.  Stevens  Director 

Charles  MacGeachv  Manager 

Saturday  and  Sunday.  Sept.  12th  and  1 3th 

And  Saturday  Matinee, 

Positively  last   three  representations  of  the  Gorgeous 
Fairy  Spectacle, 

UNDINE. 

Monday  Evening  September  14th 

The  Famous  Madison  Square  Play, 

HAZEL  KIRKE. 

First  Production  in  San  Francisco  at 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  12th  and  13th 

First  Appearance  of 

THE  FRENCH  ZOUAVE  FIGHTING  DRILL  TEAM. 

THE  SARGENT  BROTHERS. 

Also  Morocco  Brothers,  Heeley  Brothers,  Burns,  Don- 
nelly, Gus  Mills,  Jennie  Leslie,  and  others. 

Wednesday  Night  September  lGth 

MEXICAN  CELEBRATION. 

Illumination  of  the  Gardens;  Fireworks;  The  Bolero 
danced  by  forty  Senoritas  in  Mexican  Costume,  and 
Grand  Ball  to  run  all  night.    Admission  25  cents. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

HAVERLY'S  MINSTRELS, 

At  Popular  Prices. 

Entire  Change  of  Bill  from  first  to  last.  Everything 
new,  bright  and  sparkling. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Until  further  notice,  Planquettc's  charming  Comic 
Opera, 

NELL  GWYNNE. 

With  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  in  the  title  role. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
0.  D.  for  $ro>  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

OpMM  Vii^iisi  '35th; 

<  I..*,,  s  September  26tli. 

With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
MAM  t'A(  Tl  KtS,  NATI'RAL  PRODI'*  TS 
AND  ART. 

«.r:m«l  Instrumental  t'oneert  Each  Day 
and  Evening:. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.  Over  $1,200 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

AdinbMlon  1 

Double  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $3  00 

Apprentices'  Season  . .  1  50  |  Child's  Season   1  so 

Single  Admission  50c;  Child's  25c. 
Sfason  Tickbts  to  Mkmbf.ks  or  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANOKAMA  BUILDING! 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.to'lt  I».  M. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECACSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

H.  If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sansome  street, 

Sm  Frucif  ct,  . 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

In  His  Power,  at  the  Baldwin,  Monday  night, 
called  out,  as  was  expected,  a  fine  audience.  The 
reception  of  all  the  leading  people  was  a  cour- 
teous greeting  to  well-known  and  recognized  or 
to  reputed  merit.  That  accorded  to  E.J.  Buck- 
ley was  mingled  with  that  unmistakable  warmth 
and  heartiness  which  a  San  Francisco  audience 
so  well  knows  how  to  throw  into  its  welcome 
home  of  an  old-time  favorite.  And  the  oftener 
Ned  Buckley  comes  back  the  more  he  is  liked, 
for  he  is  in  some  fashion  visibly  improved  at 
each  reappearance.  His  former  "  explosiveness  " 
of  utterance  has  become  a  merely  live  incisive- 
ness,  his  stage  presence  and  diction  have  an  ease 
and  smoothness,  that  make  him  at  home  in 
drawing-room  scenes,  which  are  fatal  to  so  many 
good  actors;  and  above  all,  the  years  and  experi- 
ence which  have  given  an  added  freedom  and  in- 
dividuality, have  left  no  trace  of  any  of  those 
persistent  and  pestilent  mannerisms  that  strike 
us  so  unpleasantly  in  some  of  our  old  friends 
when  they  return  to  us  from  the  more  conven- 
tional East.  I  believe  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  ordinary  average  theater-goer  (whose 
intuitions  are  often  more  correct  thap  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  professional  critic)  when 
I  say  that  this  one  exemption  not  only  heightens 
every  excellence,  but  can  cover  a  great  many  de- 
fects. Louis  Aldrich  was  assigned  the  part  of  a 
villain,  who,  to  preserve  the  unities,  should,  it 
would  seem,  have  been  one  of  those  smooth,  re- 
fined, dashing  and  debonair  villains  who  are 
generally  employed  on  the  stage  to  capture  the 
fancy  of  a  young  girl  and  trap  her  into  a  quasi- 
marriage,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  semi-bigamous  complication  that  will 
give  the  play  a  reason  to  be.  But  somehow 
"  Eugene  Lyon  "  doesn't  seem  to  be  that  kind  of 
a  villain,  though  he  does  make  several  false 
starts  in  that  direction.  It  may  be  the  con- 
straining influence  of  his  costume,  which  is 
hardly  one  in  which  to  caper  nimbly  into  a 
lady's  affections ;  but  he  invariably  thinks  better 
of  the  attempt,  and  restores  the  shaken  public 
opinion  to  its  first  impression  of  wonder  that 
the  heroine  ever  could  have  married  him.  Mr. 
Aldrich  managed  to  find  in  his  rather  uncertain 
part  one  supreme  moment.  The  scene  in  which 
"Eugene  Lyon"  recalls  the  dreadful  fate  of  his 
fellow-spy,  was  invested  with  a  realism  which 
inspired  a  very  genuine  sense  of  the  terrible,  and 
made  even  cowardice  tragic. 

Miss  Dora  Goldthwaitc  exhibited  a  rather 
limited  range  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions. 
Her  chief  stock  in  trade  seemed  to  be  an  excited 
tapping  of  her  little  foot  upon  the  floor.  This 
device  may  be  very  expressive  when  the  heroine 
of  a  society  drama  is  afflicted  with  nerves  or 
temper,  but  it  is  scarcely  adequate  to  accentuate 
the  loftier  passions  of  love,  despair,  maddening 
apprehension,  and  other  tragic  emotions,  for 
which  it  was  made  to  do  duty  in  In  His  Power. 
The  least  observant  among  us  must  feel  certain 
that  it  is  not  with  a  nervous  and  irritating 
tapping  of  the  foot  that  a  woman  bereft  of  home, 
love  and  hope,  wishes  herself  dead.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  powers  of  any  actress 
from  one  character,  but  as  seen  in  "Marie" 
Miss  Goldthwaite  would  seem  to  be,  for  so 
handsome  a  woman,  singularly  wanting  in  that 
subtle  influence  over  an  audience  which,  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  nature  or  art,  we  are  wont  to 
characterize  as  magnetic. 

Joseph  E.  Whiting  as  "  Dr.  Cameron  "  makes 
of  the  family  friend  a  much  more  interesting 
and  manly  sort  of  fellow  than  that  individual, 
in  whatever  guise,  usually  appears.  In  fact,  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  generally  a  decided 
relief,  as  the  author  seemed  to  have  endowed 
"  Dr.  Cameron  "  with  about  all  the  good  common 
sense  there  was  on  hand  to  apportion  among 
his  characters.  Sidney  Drew  is  in  face,  ex- 
pression and  manner  so  delightfully  reminiscent 
of  John  that  to  see  him  is  like  meeting  an  old 
friend.  As  "Mr.  Walker,"  the  meek  but  not 
too  model  husband  of  the  dictatorial  but  de- 
voted "  Mrs.  Walker  "  (Miss  Nellie  Whiting), 
he  was  very  amusing,  and  the  pair,  with  their 
everyday  affection,  and  domestic  squabbles  and 
reconciliations,  were  a  delightful  diversion  from 
the  high-wrought  miseries  of  the  more  purely 
dramatic  couple.  Mr.  Henry  Bergman  won  a 
very  decided  demonstration  of  applause  by  his 
rendering  of  the  part  of  "Rene." 

As  a  first  production,  perhaps  the  play  should 
take  precedence  of  the  actors;  but  there  is  so 
much  more  of  individuality  and  originality  in 
the  performers  than  in  the  piece  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  the  proper  one.  The  play  is  new, 
and  the  actors  are  not;  but  the  novelty  rests 
decidedly  with  the  latter.  The  central  idea— 
that  of  a  woman  in  the  power  of  a  former  hus- 
band who  ought  to  be  dead,  but  adds  to  his 
other  annoying  peculiarities  that  of  a  persistence 
in  being  alive — has  become  as  much  a  modern 
stage  property  as  is  a  green  baize  bank  or  a 
"  practicable  door."  That  the  play  at  the  Bald- 
win makes  a  very  pleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment is  owing  far  more  to  the  excellence  of  its 
production  than  to  the  author. 

We  are,  fortunately,  to  see  Mr.  Aldrich  in  My 
Partner.  No  one  who  remembers  the  simple, 
manly  heroism  and  pathetic  trustfulness  of  "Joe 
Saunders"  as  personated  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  can 
doubt  that,  aided  as  he  will  be  by  the  present 


Baldwin  company,  the  production  will  be  a 
notable  one. 

A  Prisoner  for  Life,  at  the  California,  has 
made  a  decided  hit.  It  was  expected  that  the 
scenery  by  Mr.  John  Mazzanovich  would  be  the 
great  feature  of  this  production;  but  while  the 
public  anticipation  in  this  direction  has  been 
more  than  realized,  the  performance  itself  is 
fully  worthy  of  its  striking  and  effective  setting. 
The  story  has  been  already  given  in  this  paper. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  exciting  theme  ade- 
quately wrought  out.  There  is  constant  action, 
which  keeps  the  attention  of  the  audience  from 
the  moment  the  curtain  rises  to  the  end.  Added 
to  the  sweet  and  tender  human  interest  of  a  de- 
voted daughter  risking  her  own  life  to  save  that 
of  her  father,  there  is  enough  of  the  sensational 
in  the  way  of  miraculous  escapes  and  thrilling 
situations,  to  hold  the  breathless  attention  of 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Rankin,  as  "  Mignonnc," 
exhibits  that  rare  combination  of  perfect  study 
and  training  with  a  natural  spontancousness 
which  would  carry  away  her  audience,  even 
though  it  were  joined  with  far  less  technical 
skill  and  knowledge.  In  Mr.  McKcc  Rankin's 
fine  personation  of  the  imprisoned  father,  the 
"Count  de  Yalney,"  Mrs.  Rankin  has  a  fitting 
support,  and  the  scene  between  father  and 
daughter  in  the  prison  is  one  of  the  most  natur- 
ally tender  and  touching  in  any  play  recently 
produced.  Mr.  Harkins's  somewhat  measured 
and  monotonous  tones  become  very  effective  in 
the  part  of  the  unscrupulous  "  De  Montreul," 
and  Miss  Morris  as  the  unhappy  wife  of  "  Mon- 
treul display  that  intensity  which  she  throws 
into  every  part  of  an  emotional  nature.  The 
mute  "Jacques"  (J.  J.Wallace)  is  a  very  strik- 
ing character. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  C.  B.  Bishop  in  the  un- 
wonted character  of  the  tool  of  a  murderous 
villain,  and  the  strangler  of  his  own  private  and 
particular  enemy  into  the  bargain?  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  realize  him  in  any  such  light.  If 
he  should  strew  the  stage  with  corpses,  and  wade 
in  gore,  we  should  be  certain  that  there  was  some 
concealed  humor  in  the  performance,  and  should 
inevitably  laugh  on  trust.  However,  as  "  Larose  " 
is  legitimately  a  rather  humorous  cut-throat, 
Bishop,  by  the  aid  of  deeply  dyed  eyebrows  and  a 
most  villainous  makeup  in  regard  to  face,  an- 
swers its  requirements  fairly.  A  king  on  the 
stage,  even  so  great  a  one  as  Louis  le  Grand,  is 
usually  but  a  poor  creature;  but  in  this  instance 
he  appeared  at  a  very  unusual  advantage.  Mr. 
Holland  as  that  magnificent  monarch,  showed 
the  true  spirit  of  an  actor  by  giving  to  his  few 
lines  and  brief  action  the  same  care  that  he 
bestows  on  more  pretentious  parts.  The  play 
and  its  performance  were  evidently  most  satis- 
factory to  the  audience.  The  slight  meed  of 
appreciation  often  bestowed  on  the  finest  efforts 
of  the  scenic  artist  is  a  source  of  surprise  and 
regret  to  one  who  likes  to  see  justice  impartially 
awarded.  The  best  in  this  line  have  a  skill  in 
perspective  which  might  be  advantageously 
studied  by  the  workers  in  a  far  more  pretentious 
field  of  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
magnificent  work  of  Mr.  John  Mazzanovich  was 
received  with  a  demonstrative  enthusiasm  which 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
artist's  appearance  before  the  curtain,  and  the 
applause  has  been  equally  hearty  on  each  suc- 
ceeding evening. 

Some  portion  of  Tuesday  night's  audience 
should  surely  take  a  lesson  or  two  in  the  outward 
forms  of  social  decorum.  It  is  quite  an  accepted 
canon  of  good  manners  that  an  accident  to  a 
lady  is  not  to  be  greeted  with  noisy  and  boister- 
ous laughter.  This  simple  rule  should,  it  seems, 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  even  the  most  unpol- 
ished who  is  not  utterly  devoid  of  native  chiv- 
alry.  But  both  men  and  women  joined  in  loud 
and  unseemly  mirth  when  the  chair  on  which 
"Mignonne"  seated  herself  in  the  hut  broke 
down.  The  situation  was  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing, without  the  rude  merriment  of  those 
who  from  their  appearance  should  have  known 
better.  The  performance  on  Tuesday  evening 
was  marred  by  several  of  these  ill-timed  out- 
bursts of  mirth,  as  unpleasing  to  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  audience  as  they  were  rude  to  those 
on  the  stage.  Let  it  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of 
the  gallery  that  very  little  of  this  offensive  hilarity 
originated  in  that  part  of  the  house. 

The  minstrel  performance  has  renewed  its 
original  glory  at  the  snug  little  Bush  Street .  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  pen-whisper,  I  sup- 
pose it  should  be  called  into  requisition  in  re- 
cording the  fact  that  the  "show"  is  livelier, 
brighter,  and  a  general  improvement  upon  that 
at  the  elegant  and  fashionable  Baldwin.  It  may 
be  that  the  audience  at  the  Bush  Street  is  more 
inspiring,  as  it  is  certainly  more  enthusiastic; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  go  and 
life  about  the  exhibition  that  was  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  lacking  in  its  original  location.  The 
Cragg  family  are  greeted  with  such  loud  and  re- 
peated applause  as  might  go  far  toward  recon- 
ciling them  to  breaking  their  necks,  as  they 
seem  benevolently  intent  on  doing,  for  the 
amusement  of  a  Mzrr'.public.  Fred  Malcom  ap- 
pears in  a  very  pretty  scene  and  costume,  and 
Charley  Reed  is  as  quaintly  and  distractingly 
absurd  as  ever.  The  slightly  bizarre  costumes 
in  the  "  Belle  of  Ethiopia  "  are  bright  and  hand- 
some, and  make  a  very  striking  and 'picturesque 
ensemble.  The  singing  of  Messrs.  Shaw,  Cur- 
ran,  and  Harley  is  above  the  average  of  the  sen- 
timental minstrel,  and  Lew  Spencer  is  evidently. 


gaining  on  his  San  Francisco  auditors.  "There's 
a  heap  of  trouble  on  the  old  man's  mind,"  if  it 
can't  be  dispelled  by  an  evening  at  the  Bush 
Street  during  the  present  occupation. 

The  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan — the  in- 
teresting and  fascinating  island  kingdom,  land  of 
the  Mikado  and  of  bric-a-brac— has  l>ccn  reduced 
from  three  hundred  dollars  to  fifty  cents.  To 
secure  these  rates,  however,  tickets  must  be 
obtained  at  Ignatius  Hall,  on  Market  street. 
The  trip,  including  a  complete  tour  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  close  inspection  of  its  manufactories 
of  strange  wares,  silks,  wood-carvings  and  the 
endless  treasures  of  its  skill  and  industry,  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan who  fails  to  avail  himself  of  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  make  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  foreign  trips  at  the  outlay  of  half  a  dollar, 
is  lacking  in  that  good,  hard  sense  which  is  the 
proud  boast  of  our  citizens.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to  make  a  second  trip  in  order  fully  to 
take  in  the  "  living  panorama  "  of  strange  plants, 
natural  wonders,  and  busy  villages,  with  their 
picturesquely  attired  inhabitants.  The  home- 
keeping  citizen  who  has  once  thus  tasted  the 
delights  of  foreign  travel  at  so  small  an  outlay, 
will  be  tempted  to  go  again  and  again  while  the 
opportunity  lasts. 

•  Undine  has  done  a  good  second  week's  busi- 
ness at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  will  be 
replaced  on  Monday  night  by  Hazel  Kirke. 


NOTES. 

Emma  Nevada's  coming  American  season  will 
open  at  Philadelphia,  October  31st. 

Haverly's  minstrels  and  the  unapproachable 
Craggs  continue  at  the  Bush  Street  next  week. 

My  Partner,  at  the  Baldwin,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21st.  Till  then  His  Power  will  be 
continued. 

The  balcony  at  the  California  is  filled  nightly 
since  the  balcony  ticket  holders  have  been  ad- 
mitted at  the  main  entrance. 

It  is  said  that  Salvini  will  be  "best  man  "  at 
Mile.  Nevada's  wedding.  Where  does  Dr.  Pal- 
mer come  in?    Second  best? 

Manager  Abbey  has  found  a  new  tenor,  Or- 
lando Harley,  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  has  engaged 
him  for  the  Gerster  concert  season  in  America. 

Mr.  Hayman  returns  next  Monday  from  the 
East.  He  brings  several  new  plays,  and  says  he 
has  secured  for  San  Francisco  all  the  best  stars 
in  America. 

The  programme  of  coming  attractions  at  the 
Baldwin  is  an  inviting  one.  My  Partner  will 
I  be  followed  by  a  new  play,  Love  and  Law}  by  a 
new  eastern  company;  that  by  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's company  in  Paquita;  then  W.  1".  Carle- 
ton's  opera  company  in  Nanon  and  The  Mikado, 
and  finally  Judic. 

The  San  Francisco  Comedy  and  Specialty 
company  will  give  a  complete  performance  at 
Woodward's  on  Saturday  ahd  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 12  and  13.  The  usual  price  of  admission 
to  the  gardens,  with  their' manifold  attractions, 
will  also  admit  the  visitor  to  the  Pavilion,  where 
an  excellent  theatrical  entertainment  is  given 
without  extra  charge. 

The  respectabie  portion  of  the  community 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  interior 
of  a  Kearny -street  "dive" — presumably  a  scaled 
mystery  to  this  class.  It  will  constitute  one  of 
the  sensations  of  Step  By  Step,  which  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  California  when  the  present 
successful  production  is  withdrawn.  A  spectac- 
ular presentation  of  Macbeth,  with  the  Kelly 
music  and  an  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces,  is  also 
promised. 

L.e  Supfilice  d'tai  Homme,  a  comedy-bouffe  in 
three  acts,  mention  of  which  was  made  last 
week,  will  be  produced  by  M.  Paul  Juignet,  as- 
sisted by  the  French  Comedy  company,  at  the 
.Standard  Theater,  Sunday  evening,  September 
20th.  M.  Juignet  has,  under  many  discourage- 
ments, been  indefatigable  in  providing  dramatic 
entertainment  for  our  French  citizens,  and  the 
most  amusement-loving  people  in  the  world 
should  see  that  his  enterprise  is  rewarded  by  a 
fair  amount  ol  patronage. 

The  Mechanics'  Fair  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  popularity  as  the  weeks  pass.  The  greater 
spirit  of  competition  among  exhibitors  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  present  exhibition. 
The  music  is,  as  ever,  a  constant  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  art  gallery,  while  containing  much 
that  is  trashy,  has  yet  much  that  is  worthy  of 
inspection  and  study;  and  more  than  all  is  the 
varied,  restless  revolving  crowd,  that  forms  a 
never-wearying  study  for  the  social  jihilosopher. 

Professor  Richard  J,  Wilmot  and  pupils  will 
give  an  introductory. recital,  consisting  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Marcus  M.  Henry,  at  Metropolitan 
Hall,  September  16th,  at  eight  |>.  m.  The  organ 
solos  by  ProfeSSOI  Wilmot  who  is  a  master  of 
that  noble  instrument,  will  afford  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  learn  to  appreciate  its  capa- 
bilities. He  will  play  during  the  evening  the 
March  from  Eli,  Mendelssohn's  fugue  in  G,  and 
Hdgar  S.  Kelly's  "  Conlluencia." 

The  lecture  tour  of  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Stechhan,  will 
o|>en  in  San  Francisco  at  Irvine  Hall,  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  16th.  Mrs.  roltz  has  a 
reputation  as  an  interesting  and  finished  Speaker, 
and  is  exceedingly  popular  from  her  agreeable 
manner  and  presence,  wherever  known.  Her 
subjects  for  the  present  season  arc  "Colonel  E. 
D.  Baker,"  "Mother  and  Son,"  "General  U.  S. 
Grant,"  and  "Lawyers."  Mrs.  Foltz  is  fortu- 
nate in  her  choice  of  themes  as  well  as  of  her 
manager,  and  there  is  little  dojbt  that  she  will 
achieve  as  great  a  success  as  her  friends  on  this 
coast  could  wish  her.  Her  subject  here  will  be 
"Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,"  a  theme  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  Californians. 

Thursday  evening,  September  17th,  the  initial 
concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Clul)  will  be 
given  under  Marcus  M.  Henry's  management, 


at  Irving  Hall.  The  following  are  the  members : 
Miss  Estelle  Hanchcttc,  pianist ;  Messrs.  Otto 
Blankart  and  Robert  Uhlig,  alternate  first  and 
second  violins;  Mr.  Robert  Poppcnberg,  Sr., 
viola;  and  Mr.  Manro  Solano,  violoncello.  They 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Elliott,  soprano. 
The  history  and  object  of  this  organization 
have  been  already  given  in  this  column.  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  season  (two  dollars)  with  re- 
served seat,  received  at  Gray's  music  store,  and 
at  Sherman  &  Clay's,  where  single  seats  can 
also  l>e  obtained.  Mr.  Henry  is  displaying  a 
great  amount  of  enterprise  in  securing  musical 
entertainment  for  our  music-loving  public,  and 
his  efforts  should  meet  with  substantial  appreci- 
ation and  encouragement.  The  following  is  the 
programme  for  the  first  concert : 

Kaiser  Quartet,  Haydn  String  Quartet 

Violin  Solo  Mr.  Otto  Blanlart 

Song  Miss  l.ouisc  Klliott 

Traumerei,  Schumann  String  Quartet 

Piano  Sol)  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette 

Moment  Musical,  No.  3,  Schubert  String  Quartet 

Song  Miss  l.ouisc  Klliott 

Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  3,  Rubenstein  String  Quartet 

A  grand  society  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Sig- 
nor  Enrico  Campobello,  will  be  given  at  Irving 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  Sciilembcr  15th.  In 
addition  to  a  long  list  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  a  guaranty  of  a  musical  treat, 
two  of  Signor  Campobello's  pupils — Miss  May 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Adelc  Martcl  — will  take  part . 
The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sig- 
nor Sorgc,  who  will  also  act  as  conductor,  assisted 
by  Mons.  Lochcr.  Part  II  will  consist  of  the 
first  act  of  Don  J'aiqiiale,  with  Miss  May 
Mitchell  as  "  Norina  "  and  Signor  Campobello 
as  "  Malatesta."  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  Part  I : 

Trio  Misses  Elisc,  I.ula  and  Pauline  Jordan 

Romance — Alleluia  d'Amour,  Faure ..  Signor  Campobello 
Aria — Or  la  sull'  unda,  Mercadante  

 Mrs.  Eunice  West  water 

Aria — Spirito  gentil,  Donizetti  Mons.  Cadenasso 

Ballad  — liccause  of  Thee,  'lours  Miss  Adele  Martel 

Air — Vieni  la  mia  vendetta,  Donizetti.  .Mr.  Gus  Brenner 
Cavatina-  Deh  vieni  non  lardar,  Mo/art  

 Miss  May  Mitchell 

Air — Ruddier  than  the  Cherry,  Handel  

 Herr  Carl  Formes 

Piano  Solo — Hochzeitsmarsch,  Liszt  

 Miss  Estelle  Hanchette 

Trio — Le  faccio  tin  unchino,  Cimarosa  

...Miss  Mitchell.  Miss  Martell  and  Mrs.  WcstwaSST. 
Violin  Solo — Andanlino  and  Rondo  from  the  2d  DOS' 

certo,  De  Bcriot  Miss  Pauline  Joran 

Ballad-  -My  Sole  Command,  Signor  Campobello. . . . 

 Signor  Campobello 

Ballad— The  Blue  Bel  Is  of  Scotland  ..Mm  May  Mitchell 
Duet—  Hi  me  to  Our  Mountains,  Verdi  

 Mrs.  Wcstwatcr  and  Mons.  Cadenas&o 

Trio — Puoi  tornare  al  tuo  banchettO,  Riccl  

Mr.  Brenner,  Mr.  A.  M.  Thornton  and  Signoi  Cam- 
pobello.  


Latest  European  fashions. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  interesting  sight  to  witness 
the  movements  of  fashion  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  The  ladies  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  present  many  varied  costumes,  but 
in  some  special  features  of  dress  they  are  all  alike. 
At  the  present  time  no  lady  in  any  of  these 
centers  of  fashion  will  appear  upon  the  boule- 
vards without  a  graceful  tournure,  or  bustle. 
The  crinoline,  or  hoopskirt,  is  also  very  notice- 
able. Parisian  ladies  wear  these  bustles  and 
hoopskirts  much  larger  than  in  z\mcrica,  and 
their  lovely  ajipearancc,  as  they  promenade  the 
boulevards  or  attend  the  grand  balls,  is,  indeed, 
most  beautiful.  The  currents  of  fashion  never 
rest  till  they  engulf  the  civilized  world.  Inorder 
that  our  ladies  may  secure  these  latest  fashions, 
Freud's  Corset  House,  so  well  and  favorably 
known  in  our  community,  has  opened  direct 
communication  with  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  of  toilet,  and  is  now  prepared  to 
supply  the  ladies  of  America  with  exactly  the 
same  model  styles  as  are  now  worn  in  the  famous 
capitals  of  Europe.  Every  lady  on  the  Pacific 
coast  knows  the  central  location  of  Freud's  Cor- 
set House,  742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  street,  and  therefore  should  call  at 
once  and  examine  these  latest  styles  of  tournurei 
and  crinolines.  Freud's  Corset  House  closes 
daily  at  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday. 


A  Kfw  Poet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  I).  Stccll,  the 
young  poet -journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  jircss.  The  Omaha  Btt 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Stccll's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1.   

i.ook  Out  i«r  trie  Children. 

Physicians  and  professors  arc  now  reconimcn  d- 
ing  these  piano  chairs  with  backs,  especially  for 
children  and  misses  who  |>racticc.  Sold  by  the 
California  Furniture  Company,  22010226  Bush 
street . 


W.  W.  EGNBW,  Manager  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  has  fixed  up  an  elegant  sewing- 
machine  |>arlor  at  634  Market  street,  opposite 
Palace  Hotel,  and  removed  their  fine  line  of  light 
running  New  Home  Machines  from  108  Post. 
The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company. 

For  fever  and  ague,  and  all  miasmatic  dis- 
eases, Aycr's  ague  cure  is  a  positive  remedy. 
Warranted. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  resiliences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  anil  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moork's  BATHS,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Wondf.r  of  the  age!  Midler's  spectacles;  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


Money  cheap  at  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st 
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COMMENT. 

The  Democratic  party  is  brighter  than  it  used  to  be — in 
spots. — Springfield  Republican. 

Wall  street  bankers  will  find  out  in  due  time  that  they 
can  not  make  the  laws  for  the  United  States. — S.  r. 
Chronicle. 

As  we  understand  Brother  Hendricks,  he  is  cordially 
in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  Civil  Service  law — on  a  shut- 
ter.— Philadelphia  Press. 

The  people  of  California  may  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  inland  navigation,  but  let  it  be  destroyed  and  their  eyes 
will  be  opened. — Sacramento  Bee. 

Even  the  iron  "  barometer  of  trade"  begins  to  respond 
to  the  favorable  conditions,  and  now  indicates  an  im- 
provement in  business. — Boston  Record. 

Nothing  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  marks  the 
dawn  of  new  issues  at  the  South  than  the  prominence  of 
the  temperance  question. — Springfield  Republican. 

Mrs.  Yseult  Dudley  has  dropped  out  of  notoriety,  but 
O'Donovan  Rossa  is  still  making  a  conspicuous  fool  of 
himself  at  the  old  stand. —  Utica(N.  Y.)  Observer. 

We  hardly  know  of  a  greater  danger  threatening  the 
commonwealth  than  the  free  pass  bribes  offered  to  the 
law  makers  and  the  judiciary.— CaAoll  (  Ga.)  Free  Press. 

Peru  is  scarcely  worth  the  price  which  a  purchaser  would 
have  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  Santiago 
government  hankers  after  such  a  bargain. — JVeic  York 
Sun. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  an  extra  session  of  their  legislatures.  A  legislat- 
ure during  vacation  is  at  its  best.  It  looks  well  in  repose. 
Chicago  Current. 

Prohibition  in  the  South  apparently  means  little  more 
than  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  negroes,  whom  the 
white  drinkers  think  it  for  their  interest  to  keep  temper- 
ate.— Boston  Record. 

The  Charleston  Neivs  gives  the  real  reason  why  the 
Democratic  conventions  indorse  the  President.  It  says 
they  "don't  want  to  quarrel,  in  their  famished  condition, 
with  the  only  pantry  in  view." 

The  Sun  is  again  asking,  Why  should  a  Congressman 
be  buried  at  public  expense?  The  Sun  must  not  be  too 
critical.  The  burial  of  some  Congressmen  is  a  great 
public  duty  and  pleasure. — Albany  Times. 

Matters  will  indeed  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a 
few  hundreds  of  men  can  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and 
wantonly  destroy  great  natural  internal  highways  of  com- 
merce.— Eureka  Times- Telephone,  on  Slickens. 

Our  stock  of  gold  has  been  more  than  doubled  since 
the  coinage  of  silver  on  a  large  scale  was  commenced  in 
this  country.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is  therefore  in 
favor  of  a  double  standard. — JVeiv  Orleans  City  Item. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  P.  H.  Dowling,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
that  his  renunciation  of  republicanism  is  made  from  the 
postoffice  in  that  city.  The  fact  is  likely  to  detract  from 
the  influence  of  his  conversion. — Springfield  Republican. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio  that 
the  campaign  in  that  state  should  be  pitched  in  the  key 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  speech,  for  he  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
unlucky  in  his  manner  of  expression  as  well  as  in  his 
ideas. — Boston  Record. 

President  Cleveland's  administration  has  made  mistakes 
and  developed  inconsistencies;  but  it  has  really  done 
nothing  as  yet  bad  enough  to  deserve  the  infliction  that 
is  threatened  it — to  have  General  Butler  "  come  out  in  its 
favor."— Boston  Record. 

President  Cleveland,  your  Minister  to  China,  Denby, 
publicly  declared,  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  7th  instant, 
that  they  (presumably  those  who  made  him  Minister)  need 
cheap  labor  at  the  East!  We  call  on  you  to  remove  this 
man. — fohn  Sivinton's  Paper. 

The  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  who  objected  to 
the  Grant  resolution  turns  out  not  to  be  a  native  Georgia 
rebel,  but  a  copperhead  carpet-bagger  from  Wisconsin. 
That's  always  the  way.  It  is  the  pup  under  the  barn  that 
keeps  on  barking  long  after  the  bull-dog  has  gone  to  sleep. 

There  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  that  there  will  soon 
be  in  the  market  a  bankrupt  hole  in  the  ground  on  the 
Isthmus.  De  Lessep's  dupes  will  sometime  wake  up  to 
this  fact,  and  he  will  be  very  fortunate  if  that  vigorous 
physique  of  his  does  not  detain  him  too  long  among  men. 
Springfield  Republican. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  young  men  are  not  willing  to 
marry.  But  the  prevailing  idea  that  marriage  means  iso- 
lation, staying  always  at  home,  and  "  sobering  down,"  is 
what  fills  our  clubs  and  furnishes  material  for  the  editors 
to  glean  dreadful  forebodings  from  census  reports. — Bos- 
ton Record. 

New  York  Democrats  are  seriously  thinking  of  asking 
Mr.  Fox,  the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  come  here  and  vaccinate  somebody.  He  has 
lately  swept  forty  Republicans  out  of  office  and  over  the 
Snivel  Service  wall,  and  appointed  forty  good  Democrats 
in  their  place. — Brick  Pomeroy's  Democrat. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  actually  proposes,  in  face  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  Congress  shall  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  with  the  object  of  "  cheapen- 
ing labor "  in  this  country.  This  is  the  very  drivel  of 
money-bags  blinded  by  greed. — fohn  Swintotis  Paper. 

We  are  not  always  consistent  in  the  treatment  of  nui- 
sances. The  person  who  dumps  garbage  on  your  prem- 
ises, or  is  responsible  for  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  is  amenable  to  law;  but 
the  man  who  thrusts  a  newspaper  reeking  with  the  purient 
details  of  crime  into  the  family  circle,  is  not  molested. — 
Cincinnati  Graphic. 


THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 


For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth: 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Or  else  misgrafled  in  respect  of  years  ; 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound. 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up: 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Shakespeare. 

NATURE. 


The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 

Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 

For  I  am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small. 
The  flower  that  on  the  lonely  hillside  grows 

Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  know, 

And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright, 

Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before; 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 

Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 

Jones  Very. 

MY  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 


My  mother's  voice!  how  often  creeps 
Its  cadence  on  my  lonely  hours, 

Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 
Or  dew  to  the  unconscious  flowers. 

I  can  forget  her  melting  prayer 
While  leaping  pulses  madly  fly. 

But  in  the  still,  unbroken  air 
Her  gentle  tone  comes  stealing  by — 

And  years,  and  sin,  and  manhood,  flee, 

And  leave  me  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  book  of  nature  and  the  print 

Of  beauty  on  the  whispering  sea 
Give  aye  to  me  some  lineament 

Of  what  I  have  been  taught  to  be. 
My  heart  is  harder,  and  ]ierhaps 

My  manliness  hath  drank  up  tears, 
And  there's  a  mildew  on  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  miserable  years; 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet 
With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ. 

I  have  been  out  at  eventide 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spring, 
When  earth  was  garnished  like  a  bride, 

And  night  had  on  her  silver  wing; 
When  bursting  leaves  and  diamond  grass, 

And  watersleaping  to  the  light, 
And  all  that  make  the  pulses  pass 

With  wilder  fleetness,  thronged  the  night; 
When  all  was  beauty — then  have  I 

With  friends  on  whom  my  love  is  flung 
Like  myrrh  on  wings  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung. 
And  when  the  beautiful  spirit  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain. 
My  mother's  voice  came  on  the  air 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  rain. 
And  resting  on  some  silver  star 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  out  low  and  fervent  prayer 

That  our  eternity  might  be 
To  rise  in  heaven,  like  stars  at  night, 
And  tread  a  living  path  of  light. 


EACH  AND  ALL. 


Little  thinks,  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked  clown 

Of  thee,  from  the  hill-top  looking  down  ; 

The  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  farm, 

Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm; 

The  sexton,  tolling  his  bell  at  noon, 

Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 

Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight, 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Afpine  height; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has  lent. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  heard  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough; 

I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even; 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky;  — 

He  sang  to  my  ear,  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave; 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 

Hut  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 

The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid, 

As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed, 

Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 

Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage, 

Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cage; — 

The  gay  enchantment  was  undone, 

A  gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 

When  I  said,  "  I  covet  truth; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat : 

I  leave  it  l>ehind  with  the  games  of  youth." 

As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath, 

Running  over  the  cluL-moss  burrs; 

I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 

Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground: 

Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity; 

Again  I  saw,  again  I  heard. 

The  rolling  river,  the  mornine  bird; — 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole; 

I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


BILL  NYE  ON  D.  WEBSTER. 


I  presume  that  Daniel  Webster  was  as  good  an  off-hand 
speaker  as  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Massachu- 
setts has  been  well  represented  in  Congress  since  that 
time,  but  she  has  had  few  who  could  successfully  compete 
with  D.  Webster,  Esq.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  have  seen  a  cane 
that  he  used  to  wear,  and  since  that  time  I  have  felt  a 
great  interest  in  him.  It  was  a  heavy  winter  cane,  and 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  respect. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  inscription  on  a  grave-stone  in 
the  280-year-old  churchyard  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  I  was  last  week.  It  shows  what  punctuation 
has  done  for  a  lost  and  undone  race.  I  copy  the  inscrip- 
tion exactly  as  it  appears : 


LOUIS  ROU  de  DEAU 

SHOT 


AS  A   MARK  OF 

ESTEEM  BY  HIS 

BROTHER 


Daniel  Webster  had  one  of  the  largest  and  most  robust 
brains  that  ever  flourished  in  our  fair  land.  It  was  what 
we  frequently  call  a  teeming  brain — one  of  those  four- 
horse  teeming  brains,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Webster  wore  the 
largest  hat  of  any  man  then  in  Congress,  and  other  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  used  to  frequently  borrow  it  to 
wear  on  the  2d  of  January,  the  5th  of  July,  and  after 
other  special  occasions,  when  they  had  been  in  executive 
session  most  all  night  and  endured  great  mental  strain. 
This  hat  matter  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a  man  well  known  in  Massachusetts 
even  at  the  present  time. 

One  evening,  at  a  kind  of  a  reception  or  some  such 
dissipation  as  that,  while  Jim  Nye  was  in  the  Senate,  the 
latter  left  his  silk  hat  on  the  lounge,  with  the  opening 
turned  up,  and  while  he  was  talking  with  some  one  else 
Mr.  Butler  sat  down  in  the  hat  with  so  much  expression 
that  it  was  a  wreck.  Every  one  expected  to  see  James  VV. 
Nye  walk  up  and  smite  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  but  he  did 
not  do  so.  He  looked  at  the  chaotic  hat  for  a  minute, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  then  said  : 

"  Benjamin,  I  could  have  told  you  that  hat  wouldn't  fit 
you  before  you  tried  it  on." 

(I  hope  that  your  chestnut  editor  is  at  the  seashore  at 
this  season  of  the  year.) 

Daniel  Webster's  brain  was  not  only  very  large,  but  it 
was  in  good  order  all  the  time.  Sometimes  Nature  be- 
stows large  brains  on  men  who  do  not  rise  to  great  promi- 
nence. Large  brains  do  not  always  indicate  great  intel- 
lectual power.  These  brains  are  large,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality.  A  schoolmate  of  mine  used  to  wear  a  hat  that 
I  could  put  my  head  and  both  feet  into  with  perfect  ease. 
I  remember  that  he  tied  my  shirt  one  day  while  I  was 
laving  my  well-rounded  limbs  in  the  mill-pond  near  my 
childhood's  home. 

I  was  mad  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  lick  him,  for  he 
was  too  large.  All  I  could  do  was  to  patiently  untie  my 
shirt  while  my  teeth  chattered,  then  fling  a  large,  three- 
cornered  taunt  in  his  teeth  and  run.  He  kept  on  poking 
fun  at  me,  I  remember,  till  I  got  dressed,  and  alluded  in- 
cidentally, to  my  small  brain  and  abnormal  feet.  This 
stung  my  sensitive  nature,  and  I  told  him  that  if  I  had 
such  a  wealth  of  brain  as  he  had  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
think  with,  I  would  take  it  to  a  restaurant  and  have  i 
breaded.   Then  I  went  away. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Webster.  Many  lawyers  of 
our  day  would  do  well  to  read  and  study  the  illustrious 
example  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  did  not  sit  in  court  all 
day  with  his  feet  on  the  table  and  howl  "  We  object," 
and^hen  down  his  client  for  fifty  dollars,  just  because  he 
had'made  a  noise.  I  employed  a  lawyer  once  to  bring 
suit  for  me  to  recover  quite  a  sum  of  money  that  was  due 
me.  After  years  of  assessment  and  toilsome  litigation  we 
got  a  judgment.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  anxious  to 
succeed  with  the  case  mainly  because  he  knew  I  wanted 
to  vindicate  myself.  I  said  yes,  that  was  the  idea 
exactly.    I  wanted  to  be  vindicated. 

So  he  gave  me  the  vindication,  and  took  the  judgment 
as  a  slight  testimonial  of  his  own  sterling  worth.  When  I 
want  to  be  vindicated  again  I  will  do  it  with  one  of  those 
self-cocking  vindicators  that  you  can  carry  in  a  valise. 

Looking  over  this  letter,  I  am  amazed  to  see  the  amount 
of  valuable  information  relative  to*the  life  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster that  I  have  succeeded  in  using.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  minor  details  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  which  I 
have  omitted,  but  nothing  of  real  importance.  The  true 
history  of  Mr.  Webster  is  epitomized  here,  and  told  in  a 
pleasing  and  graceful  manner — a  style  that  is  at  once 
accurate  and  just,  and  still  elegant,  chaste  and  thoroughly 
refined,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  little  gobs  of  sly 
humor  in  it  that  are  real  cute. 


In,  Russia  when  there  is  a  title  in  the  family  all  the 
members  of  the  family  bear  it,  and  while  there  are  not 
many  titled  families  there  is  an  immense  number  of  titled 
personages.  Russian  princes  and  princesses  are  as  thick 
upon  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Paris,  as  the  locusts 
have  been  in  the  Philadelphia  public  squares.  It  is  oc- 
casionally rather  expensive  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen. — Progress. 


Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  says  "the  United  States  are." 
Why  not  say  "  Mississippi  are  "  ?  Mississippi  is  composed 
of  counties.  Then  why  not  say  "the  county  are." 
The  county  is  composed  of  townships  or  districts.  Pro- 
gressive grammar,  Mr.  Davis,  teaches  us  to  say  the 
"United  States  is."  How  would  this  sound:  "The 
United  States  are  a  great  country." — Arkansaw  Traveler, 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


ON  THE  OLD  SUBJECT. 

It  wearies  me  whene'er  we  meet 

A  would-be  dude  upon  the  street. 

It  wearies  me  to  see  him  walk, 

It  wearies  me  to  hear  him  talk ; 

His  Anelo-istic  platitudes, 

His  "blooming  Henglish  hatitudcs," 

His  stony  stare, 

His  languid  air, 
The  "  toothnick  "  shoes  be  loves  to  wear; 

Tne  dainty  clothes, 

For  which  he  owes, 
The  feeble  fuzz  beneath  his  nose; 
His  little  paper  cigarette, 
The  tie  for  which  he  runs  in  debt ; 
His  single  eye-glass — tiny  cane — 
All  the  outward  proofs  of  a  "ditto"  brain — 
His  fond  belief  that  he's  admired — 
All  of  these  things — they  make  me  tired. 

Unclaimed. 


A   LITTLE  HAND. 

I  held  a  slender  hand  last  night, 

A  hand  so  slim  and  small 
That  sorrow  banished  all  delight, 
For  it  appeared  by  far  too  slight , 
And  though  it  was  my  own  by  right, 

I  loved  it  not  at  all. 


And  yet  that  little  hand  so  slight 
Was  not  so  slim  and  small, 

For  sorrow  yielded  to  delight, 

As  I  raked  in  the  shekels  bright. 

N.  B. — A  busted  straight,  played 
Will  sometimes  lead  the  ball. 


right, 

Puck. 


THE  MESSENGER -BOY  SINGS. 

The  mirth  and  fun  were  at  their  height, 

The  pleasure  without  alloy, 
When  the  merry  company  called  that  night 

For  a  song  from  the  messenger-boy. 
And  he  blithely  sang  the  good  old  song 

That  in  youth  we  used  to  know — 
Sang  in  a  voice  both  clear  and  strong, 

"Go  slow,  young  man,  go  slow!  " 

Boston  Courier, 


EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  SEASIDE. 
"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty,  fair  maid?" 
"This  is  my  station,    the  pretty  one  sayed : 
"  Here  is  my  parasol,  this  is  my  fan, 
The  check  for  my  baggage  I'll  find  if  I  can." 

They  looked  in  the  rack,  they  looked  under  the 
seat ; 

The  check  it  was  lost,  her  distress  was  complete. 
Then  growled  the  conductor,  "  My  pretty,  fair 
maid. 

The  check 's  in  your  hand."  "  Oh,  thank  you!  " 
she  sayed. 

"And  which  is  your  trunk,  my  pretty,  fair  maid?  " 
Accepting  her  check,  the  baggage-man  sayed. 
"A  noble  three-decker,"  sne  answered,  with 
pride : 

"A  tnree-story  Jumbo,  five  long  and  three  wide." 

Loud  laughed  the  baggage-man  "  Ha,  ha !  ho,  ho ! 
Nineteen  forty-seven  !    West  Central ;  B.O.!"* 
"My  tall  Saratoga,"  she  sobbed;   "how  'tis 
shrunk ! 

Here's  the  check  and  the  handle,  but  where  is 
the  trunk?  " 

R.J.  Bourdctte,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
•"Bad  order." 


SHE  WAS  TIRED. 


She  only  said :  "The  dude  is  dreary, 

He  goeth  not,"  she  said. 
She  said :  "  I'm  weary,  weary,  weary, 

And  I  want  to  go  to  bed." 

Chicago  Sun. 


SADLY  SWEET. 


No  gem  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean. 
Nor  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  West, 

Is  half  so  dear  as  the  dime  I  found 
In  the  pocket  of  my  last  year's  vest. 

Warren  (  fa.)  Mirror. 


A  PULPIT  CONFESSION. 

I  go  to  church  on  a  Sabbath  morn 
To  earnestly  preach  and  sing  and  pray, 

But  my  resolutions  are  all  set  wrong 
By  my  hearer  across  the  way. 

Alas  for  a  man  when  a  maid«B  wears 
A  shepherdess  hat  and  a  muslin  gown ! 

When  sunbeams  glance  in  her  chestnut  hair, 
And  her  eyes  are  soft  and  brown  ! 

When  the  blush-pink  roses  that  kiss  her  throat 
Are  not  more  sweet  than  her  downcast  face, 

When  Sabbath  musings  and  tender  thoughts 
The  dimples  have  chased  from  place. 

And  what  can  I  do  but  gaze  and  gaze, 
Till  the  heart  and  mind  are  alike  astray, 

And  sermon  and  prayers  are  said,  I  fear, 
To  my  hearer  across  the  way. 

New  York  Graphic. 


A  SAD  CASE. 


'Tis  sweet  to  drink, 

But  it  ain't  so  funny 
When  you  find  at  last 

That  you  have  no  money. 

Washington  Hatchet. 


A  Beautiful  lMere  of  Furniture. 

At  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  is  a 
magnificent  mantel  of  sycamore  or  buttonwood, 
in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood.  The  grain  is 
as  fine  as  satin-wood.  A  shelf  lor  bric-a-brac  is 
included,  and  the  back  is  filled  in  with  a  fine 
beveled  mirror. 


A  Campaign  Secret  tiiven  Away. 

In  the  campaign  ol  1884  the  two  candidates  for 
Governor  in  a  "pivotal"  western  state  ar- 
ragned  for  a  series  of  joint  discussions.  Both 
men  were  popular,  both  of  fine  appearance  and 
were  so  well  matched  in  mental  force  and  as 
orators  that  the  contest  between  them  prom- 
ised to  be  a  magnificent  one.  For  several 
weeks  the  scales  balanced  evenly 


»  But  one  day  the  brilliant  Republican  candi- 
date came  up  ailing.  He  seemed  overcome  and 
spoke  laboredly.    The  next  day  he  was  even  less 


effective.  Later  he  was  compelled  to  ask  his 
opponent  for  a  postponement  of  certain  appoint- 
ments, which  was  granted.  Before  the  campaign 
ended  he  had  abandoned  the  field  altogether. 

Meantime  the  Democratic  candidate  continued 
his  canvass,  seeming  to  grow  stronger,  cheerier 
and  more  effective  with  each  succeeding  week. 
He  waselccted.  Oncevening  in  December,  while 
entertaining  several  gentlemen,  he  said: 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  campaign  secret — which  gave 
me  the  election.  With  the  opening  of  my  cam- 
paign I  began  caring  for  my  liver.  I  knew  that 
a  disordered  or  torpid  liver  meant  dullness  and 


possible  sickness.  I  took  something  every 
day.  When  my  opponent  began  failing  1 
knew  his  trouble  to  be  the  liver,  and  I  felt  like 


prescribing  for  him,  but  feared  if  I  did  so  he 
might  beat  me!  I  grew  stronger  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  often  making  two  speeches  a  day. 
Even  my  voice,  to  my  surprise,  (lid  not  fail  me 
once.  All  because  Warner's  safe  cure  kept  me 
in  A  I  trim."  Ex-Governor  Jacob,  of  Kentucky, 
also  made  a  campaign  tour  under  precisely  sim- 
ilar circumstances  and  says  he  kept  up  under  the 
exhausting  strain  by  use  of  the  same  means. 
Rochester  Union. 


Tlie  Very  Plaee. 

The  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  is  the 
place  to  go  if  you  want  a  rocker  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  list  at  this  immense  establishment 
embraces  over  one  hundred  different  kinds,  in- 
cluding a  varied  assortment  of  rattan  ware. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  (SO. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  GOOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  aUo  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEA.MSHI33     COMPAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  II41NGKON4M. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  188s.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OC'IOBKR  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gcn'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANOJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

IIKOAn  GAUCHE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m 
3.30P.  m. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Pctaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6. top  m. 

WKKK 
DAYS. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. |8. 00  a.  m.  t    Guerneville.    16. to  p.  ni.  16.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  5s;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelscy ville,  Soda  Hay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  itv,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon 
days — To  Pctaluma,  $1  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Hoaldv 
burg,  $4;  'o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only- 
To  Petalunia,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3'.  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco,  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra 
fael — Week  days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p 
ni..  5  p.  ni.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  6  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.t 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.t  5  05  p 
m.  Sundays  :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m-»  3-3°  V 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days 
7.00  a.  m.j  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m. 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.40  p.  m. 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  (~\  P'  M daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  ^  V--'  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8«^>f^vA.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
.  —  v^J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$t ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-  O  V-J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  f\   P-   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
•  OVj  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
T.    Of\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•     *  ^— "  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dfc  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*fl>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8C^\t~^\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.V-JW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  911  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

(!6.oo,  86.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  ii. 30  A.  M.  1Ji2.oo,  12.30,^1.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 

8.3O,  9.3O,  IO.45,  f,-45  *  •  Hi 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  26. 00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  TI  11.00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  U  12.00, 12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ,I*45  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11.16,  If  1 1 .46  A.  M  .  12.16,  1112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

{Sundays  excepted.    If  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*|'ICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


PROF.  Dk  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  UNIQV1  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


alSt.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PKINTKR 
518  «  lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

taSPECSf  WROb 


&=£  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub* 
lished  ;  115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassets 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LKAVR,  AND  ARK  IH'K  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


l.KAVR 
FOR 


OO  a. 
00  a. 

00  p. 
30  a. 
30  a. 
30  P- 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  a. 


30  p. 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
30  a . 
00  a. 
30  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  a. 
30  a. 
30  p. 
30  a. 


From  April  G,  1H85. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermorc  

.Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Plcasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Hay  wards  

Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

1      "       "      14    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermorc... 

*'  via  Benicia  

M         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVK 
FROM 


.  -36. 10  p. 
.  1 10. 10  a. 

. .  .6. 10  p. 

..  .5  40  p. 
...  .6.40  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 

...540  p. 

. . 10. 10  a. 

. .t8-4o  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

. .t7.io  p. 
. . . 10. 40  a. 

... 6. 10  a. 
... .340  p. 
. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

... -5-40  p. 
... .5-40  p. 
... .6.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
...13. 40  p. 
...83-40  p. 
 9 . 40  a . 

...540  p- 
..  .t7.io  p. 
. . t 10. 40  a. 

.  ■  .t7.iop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJi  FBAHCI8CO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. 00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '(.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  * 12.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-«6.oo,  '6.30,  •700,  *7.3o,  '8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tit. 00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3<j,  7.00,  V30,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  tit. 30,  12. oo,  }i2.3ot 
i.oo,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  O.oo,  IO.OO,  Il.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— «6.oo,  '6  30,  7.00,  '1.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 

9.00,  t9>3o,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  .6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00. 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30,7  00, •7.30,  (8.CO, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  •6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  «8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-53i  *6.23t 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  At-AMKDAj-'s.is,  '5.45, 
t6.45,  to.15.  *3->5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'S.3o,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6  07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 
ti.37,  12.07,  "  37,  »-o7,  t-37,  2-07,  2-37.  3°7,  3-37.  4-°7. 
4*37,  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  til* 22,  11.52. 
tl2-22,  12.52,  tl-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52. 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  ts-45,  to.15,  6.45,  N.15, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  ""5.  "-4S. 
12.45,  >-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-15,  6-45. 
7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.is, 
7-45,  8.45,  t9  '5,  9-45.  '°-45.  D2.45.  >-45.  '45.  3-45 
4-4S,  15.15.  5-45.  >6-'5.  °-45.  h-iS-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 

*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LSAVB 

S.  F. 

4  oiiimciK'iiiu:  SIu)  11, 

1885.' 

AKKIVK 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  . . . . 

6.30  p  . . . . 
tti.45  p  . . . . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  *3-36p 
....  14-59P 
....     6.00  p 
....  t7-5op 
....    H  I5P 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4.25  p   

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 

  6.00  p 

....  t8.i5p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

1 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  1 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  | 

....  *io.oa  a 
....     6.00  p 

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Watsonvillc,  Camp  Good-  | 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  [ 
So<]ucl  (Camp  Capitola),  J 
and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....  •  10.03  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50  a   

Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
(Sunday  Excursion.)  | 

....  1B.55P 

10.40  a  

•3.30  p  . . . . 

|  Hollister  and  Trcs  Pino*,  J 

....  •  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  1 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

| . . . .     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted  ;    t  Sundays  only  ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  tTheatcr  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  PBSCADBRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Con(.hkss  THINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptob,  Soipiel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  tw  Gilroy,  Paraiso  ar|d  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXCUBSIOH  TICKETS 

if     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 
For  Sundays  only.  {  return  UQ|(  dayy  1 

For  Saturday,     J     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  J  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Oppicbs. — Passenge   Depot   ^twtuend  mreet 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  61  t  Market  stieeta 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintei.dent'1 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Aft, 


in 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


S£T  FOR    THE  FINEST 

CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  mSSmiSu 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New     Fall     and.     Winter  Styles. 


A  PREMIUM. 

Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THESAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND 
EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  a  complete  collection  of  receipts  it  con- 
tains a  series  of  Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  pri- 
vate entertainments,  with  minute  direct  ons  for  making 
every  dish  named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells- Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


1  li<-  it. 1. uls  tu  it..  World-lamed  <  allforiila 
litywrs  are  iu  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OE  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottage*  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Ilatli- 
Ing  Accommodations  offer  Pleasure 
and  Keuose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery, 
treet.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The    Wonderful    IMn^noscr    of  ims.-;in«-s 

Oi-fice  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


NEW  YORK  CALLERY, 

2f>  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.     Take  no  other. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

311,  3T3,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nail-,  a  specialty. 

Ha  in  ma  111  Kit  1  lis.  11  Dupont  St. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  donft  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  VM>  KM  k  A  <  «., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  1  Fifth  street. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  ills 
Pink  Stkkrt,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efn-.ient  ccrps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  l.ou.->e.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

 MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 

BARNARD'S  !ollegses 

<V>  O'Farrell  Street.  Suu  Fram-isoo. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


01  it  COLLEGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    1104   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

I  In  11  mi  si-  lias  l>e<  11  thoroughly  renovated, 
relit  misslied,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 


The  Palaee  Hotel  oceuples  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  of  Kan  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  ol  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  ham  Five  F:ievatorN. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  enf]  room.  All  rooms  are  easj  ol 
11  ss  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
1  entiml  <  ourt.  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  holds,  t.uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kestaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandhr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

KcnTiery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

LESSONS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

EMBROIDERY. 

STAMPING  IN  LATEST  DESIGNS. 
Embroidery  of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 

NEWMAN  &~LEVINSON, 

139  and  131  Kearny  Street. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OE  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  to  432  PINE  ST.,  Ti,e  caufoknia  market 

 HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION   IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES  « 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawley  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lebenbaum,  Goldberg  &  Bowm) 

Telephone  No.  1.  ,  .„  ,„  43.,  ,.1,,,.  s,,.,.,,,  prandaeo. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1 

It.  J.  VI  AIM.ES,  President. 

\  1. I'll  1.1  s  BULL,  V lee- President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  OETTOM,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  t'AKI'EVI'EK,  Assist.  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


THE  LION  F,R„E,:?, 


SURANCE  CO. 

NDON,  England. 


Capital  and  rtWIftW  $4, 087, 855  00 

OR  IF  NT    INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

l  \  I  L_  I  N                       OF  HARTFORD,  Comm. 
Capital  and  Assets  $1,174,443  19 


fl|  jfc  4  .12  S ,  O  O  Q. 

removed  WASHINGTON  ™E,fY- 


215 
SANSOME  ST- 


Capital  and  Vss.is  $1,007,414  78 


Pacific  Dkpaktment. 

UEO.  D.  noMMv  Manager.    WM.  REXTON,  Assist,  Huna^er 


Knabe 


THE  POPULAR 


A.  L. 


Fifty  years  before 

rheSStK^'"  "  HARRINGTON  PIANO  Pn 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  Hi  i  iiaa   and   DAriUnUrl  61  UU 

B^Fr^fcki  rlAIIUQ  THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN.  j   sc.  a™™. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON  ■  41  Market  Street,  t  or.  Mpear,  San  I" 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


CQTCQ'  QVQTEM  F0R  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CIMEN's  clothing, 

r  |A  I  |  m\  m\  ¥  i\  I  llf  I  's  tne  ^est  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  st., 
L  V  I  Lv       V  I  V  I  LITI     San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  W.  H.  ESTES. 

PECK'S  PERF0ME8. 


by 

VISITORS  TO  THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

should  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 
ever  exhibited. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE  INVESTMENT  OE  A 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollar*  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  Is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  I  heir  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  si.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BOD  WELL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARBING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Not.  yog  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  following  wail  appears  in  the  agricultural  column 
of  a  daily  paper:  "From  Kansas  to  New  York  come  re- 
ports of  damage  done  to  the  wheat  crop  just  harvested  by 
the  Hessian  fly."  It  is  well  to  be  kind  to  flies.  The  boy 
who  would  impale  a  fly,  it  were  base  flattery  to  call  a 
Bergh.  But  when  it  comes  to  worrying  about  the  dam- 
aged condition  of  grain  "just  harvested  by  the  Hessian 
fly,"  it  would  really  seem  like  carrying  sympathy  too  far. 
The  farmer  with  no  wheat,  damaged  or  otherwise,  to  har- 
vest strikes  one  as  the  legitimate  object  of  pity.  For 
aught  we  know  till  the  Hessian  fly  is  interviewed,  that 
articulate  agriculturist  may  prefer  damaged  wheat. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  I  am  misled  by  the  paragraph- 
ist,  who,  when  he  penned  the  foregoing,  was  harvesting  a 
crop  of  damaged  syntax  implanted  in  his  mind  at  that 
period  which  the  moralist  is  fain  to  designate  "the  seed- 
time of  life."   

A  High  School  boy  here  puts  in  that  the  reason  one's 
school-days  are  styled  "  the  seed-time  of  life  "  is  probably 
because  they  are  such  a  harrowing  time.  And  people  are 
actually  advocating  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment ! 
The  boy  who  would  inflict  such  a  pun  on  a  friend  would 
thread  a  fly  as  quick  as  look  at  him.  Boring  with  pins 
or  puns  comes  under  the  general  head  of  "extreme 
cruelty."  But  this  misguided  youth  belongs  to  Professor 
Knowlton's  class,  and  must  be  judged  leniently.  "  Evil 
communications  are  worth  two  in  the  bush." 


This  subject— the  wheat  pest,  not  Professor  Knowlton, 
nor  puns— reminds  me  that  one  of  Bancroft's  canvassers 
was  responsible  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  Washington  monument.  A  youth  whom  the 
seductive  wiles  of  the  book-agent  had  persuaded  into  buy- 
ing a  United  States  history,  while  spelling  out  the  story  of 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  startled  his  admiring  parent  with 
the  news  that  it  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  great  and 
good  Washington  that  made  the  Hessian  fly. 

"  No! "  shouted  the  horrified  preemptor.  "  Why,  how 
you  talk!    That  ain't  there,  is  it?" 

"  'Course  it  is;  right  here  in  the  history  book." 

The  news  spread  rapidly.  The  bucolic  mind  is  slow 
to  move,  but,  once  started,  six  yoke  of  oxen  can't  drag  it 
back.  Before  the  next  night  the  neighborhood  to  a  man 
had  withdrawn  its  subscription  to  the  monument  fund. 
They  had  always  "sot  a  heap  by  Washington."  They 
knew  he  was  the  father  of  his  country;  but  if  the  country 
had  been  twins,  they  were  not  going  to  give  a  dollar  to- 
ward a  monument  to  any  man  that  had  a  hand  in  making 
a  Hessian  fly.  

Speaking  of  the  great  Plymouth  divine  reminds  me  of 
the  good  old  orthodox  deacon  who  advised  his  son  not 
to  become  a  Unitarian  minister,  as  "  the  church  needs  a 
devil  as  much  as  a  circus  needs  a  clown."   It  may  be 


even  the  most  extravagant  grief.  And  who  can  deny  that 
that  at  least  one  of  the  wealthy  Brooklyn  churches  agrees 
with  the  old  deacon,  and,  realizing  these  respective  needs, 
pays  a  high  salary  to  secure  both  in  one. 


One  of  the  petitions  in  the  church  litany  reads:  "That 
it  may  please  Thee  to  illuminate  all  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  with  true  knowledge  and  understanding,"  etc. 
An  honest  old  layman  who  was  called  upon,  during  the 
absence  of  the  clergyman,  to  read  the  morning  service, 
thus  rendered  the  foregoing  supplication  :  "  Thai  it  may 
please  Thee  to  eliminate  all  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons! "  A  certain  amount  of  "elimination"  in  these 
dignified  bodies  might  not  be  altogether  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  church  militant. 


It  is  finally  announced  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  will 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  Caroline  Islands  and  leave  Spain 
in  peaceable  possession.  Now,  if  Alfonso,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  his  imperial  cousin,  will  as  gracefully  give  up  all 
claim  to  Berlin  and  leave  Kaiser  William  in  peaceable 
possession  of  that  capital,  these  two  potentates  will  afford 
to  an  edified  world  a  truly  royal  example  of  moderation 
and  magnanimity. 

A  submarine  torpedo-boat  now  building  in  New  York 
is  said  to  be  the  coming  wonder  in  destructive  naval  war- 
fare. The  best  way  to  test  it  is  on  our  own  navy.  If  it 
utterly  annihilate  that  object  of  our  shame  and  the  world's 
derision,  even  should  it  prove  powerless  against  anything 
else  that  floats,  the  United  States  government  should  vote 
that  torpedo  a  success,  and  should  give  its  inventor  a  pen- 
sion for  life.  And  if  it  can't  do  that  much  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, it's  about  as  much  use  in  "destructive  naval  war- 
fare "  as  a  Fourth  of  July  fire-cracker. 


The  solemn  and  the  absurd,  the  ludicrous  and  the 
pathetic,  are  so  closely  allied  in  mortal  experiences  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  beforehand  whether  laughter  or 
tears  would  be  the  result  of  any  given  circumstances. 
Obituary  verse  has  long  taken  the  front  rank  in  humorous 
poetry,  and  the  overworked  muse  that  inspires  the  ordi- 
nary epitaph  gives  out  some -strange,  wild  notes  under 
painful  and  unskillful  pressure.  In  a  little  country 
"  burying-ground "  a  white,  wooden  slab  bears  in  con- 
spicuous but  somewhat  crowded  black  lettering  an  ex- 
haustive biography  of  an  interesting  infant,  presumably 
permanently  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Of  this 
poetic  gem  only  these  two  lines  remain  to  memory  : 

"  Her  life  was  short,  her  eyes  were  blue, 
And  perfect  health  she  never  knew." 

There  is  about  this  a  detail  that  would  satisfy  the  most 
realistic  school.  This  fullness  of  statement  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  class  of  verse.  A  lament  that  lately  ap- 
peared in  an  up-country  paper  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  a  young  man  whose  fate  seems  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  him  whose  untimely  end  "on  the  banks  of  the 
Pecos  river  "is  so  feelingly  described  by  John  Phcenix, 
contains,  among  much  other  information  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal nature,  the  statement  that  the  deceased  was  "a 
room-mate  of  mine  for  six  months."  I  may  have  trans- 
[>oscd  this  line,  as  no  one  but  Walt  Whitman  could  ex- 
pect  to  find  a  word  to  rhyme  with  months. 

The  following  terse  summary  of  fact  and  sentiment  is 
a  literal  rescript  of  an  epitaph  in  a  cemetery  at  Water- 
town,  New  York,  and  was  evidently  the  comjiosition  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ralph,  himself: 

"  Life,  long  or  short,  is  full  of  wo: 
I  was  lohn  Ralph,  that  lull  you  so; 
Since  '44  I've  lain  Mow." 


The  story  told  of  the  woman,  who  was  bringing  her 
husband's  body  home  from  Euro|>e,  and  who,  discover- 
ing to  her  horror  that  it  had  been  gnawed  by  a  crocodile 
which  was  being  imported  for  exhibition,  bought  the 
"amphibious  beast,"  had  him  slain  and  buried  with  the 
remaining  remains,  ought  to  be  true  if  it  isn't,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ludicrous  aspect  to  unsympathizing  eyes  of 


sorrow  which  induces  one  to  buy  a  menagerie  crocodile 
and  then  kill  him  is  very  extravagant  grief? 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  devotion  of  the 
widowed  landlady  who,  on  Memorial  day,  decorated  a 
tame  bear  with  squash  blossoms  because  the  animal,  in  a 
moment  when  hunger  overcame  discretion,  had  swallowed 
her  husband.  % 

In  out-of-the-way  country  districts  where  excitement  of 
any  kind  is  very  rare,  even  a  funeral  becomes  invested 
with  an  awful  attraction  not  unattended  with  a  kind  of 
lugubrious  enjoyment.  The  neighbors  will  congregate 
from  miles  around,  and  with  their  Sunday  clothes  and 
befitting  solemnity  of  countenance  lend  dignity  and  a 
subdued  festal  aspect  to  the  ceremonies.  On  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  where  the  rooms  were  very  small  and  the 
attendance  unusually  large,  all  eyes  were  fixed  in  neigh- 
borly curiosity  on  a  tall  mahogany  case  that  stood  against 
the  wall  in  an  angle  of  the  little  front  room.  The  general 
impression  was  that  it  was  a  new  eight-day  clock,  with  the 
protecting  lid  turned  up  over  the  dial-plate.  At  last  the 
officiating  minister,  desiring  to  begin  the  ceremonies,  sug- 
gested that  the  coffin  should  be  brought  in,  adding  that 
as  the  room  seemed  so  crowded,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
move the  clock  into  another  apartment. 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  the  bereaved  widow,  "that 
ain't  a  clock ;  that's  Tim  ! " 

And  then  it  was  discovered  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  cof- 
fin, that  had  been  gradually  pushed  into  a  corner  and 
finally  stood  on  end,  to  make  room  for  the  increasing 
crowd. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sadness  that  I  saw  in  a 
morning  paper,  accredited  to  a  contemporary  publication, 
an  old  joke  about  drams  as  associated  with  scruples,  on 
which  John  B.  Gough  filed  a  preemption  claim  some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  all  right.  A  man 
is  said  to  change  his  entire  material  composition  once  in 
every  seven  years.  So,  as  he  is  no  more  the  same  man, 
his  jokes  are  no  longer  his  property,  but  pass  with  his  for- 
mer constituent  atoms  into  the  vast  illimitable,  to  become 
the  lawful  prize  of  any  roving  literary  buccaneer  whose 
eye  shall  happen  to  light  on  them.  This  time  it  was  the 
Bloomington  Eye. 

A  Dixon  paper  speaks  of  a  disease  prevailing  with  fatal 
effect  among  the  chickens  in  that  vicinity.  The  paper 
doesn't  know  the  name  of  this  disorder,  but  it  is  probably 
Hop  Sing,  Gee  Long,  or  some  similar  appellation.  It 
becomes  epidemic  about  the  time  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  when  it  w  ill  carry  off  more  chickens  in  a  single 
night  than  an  industrious  hen  can  hatch  in  a  week. 


This  short  but  pointed  conversation  between  two  ladies 
was  overheard  in  front  of  the  Japanese  wood-carver's 
stall  at  the  Ignatius  Hall  exhibition.  They  were  attent- 
ively regarding  the  carved  figure  valued  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"It's  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  of  course;  but  I 
wouldn't  give  three  thousand  dollars  for  any  old  wooden 
man." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  not!  Why,  if  I  had  three  thou- 
sand dollars  I  could  afford  to  have  a  live  one." 

But  it  may  be  that  the  image  would  be  a  safer  invest- 
ment. Many  a  woman  has  picked  up  a  "  wooden  man," 
and  a  poor  stick  at  that,  when  she  thought  she  was  mar- 
lyidflt  a  live  man. 

They  were  walking  round  and  round  the  galleries  at 
the  Pair. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  sit  down?  Aren't  you  weary?" 
whispered  tenderly  the  fair-hnired  youth. 

She.  No;  I'd  rather  walk.  I'm  not  fatigued  in  the 
least. 

He  (admiringly).  Do  you  know  you're  just  the  wife 
I'd  like— you're  never  ill  and  never  tired. 

She  (who  walks  because  she  is  hoping  to  meet  another 
young  man ).  Oh  !  but  you  don't  know  how  tired  I  should 
get  if  I  should  marry  you. 
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RICHING  VERSUS  PROVIDENTE. 


BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 


fCopyrighted,  1885,  hy  S.  S.  McCI  lire.    All  rights  reserved.! 

Jacob  Riching  sat  alone  in  his  solid,  old-fashioned 
house  in  Washington  square.  Fashionable  New  York 
had  moved  up  town,  but  Jacob  Riching  had  no  idea  of 
following.  He  was  a  stern,  hard  man,  not  fond  of  change. 
His  father  before  him  had  lived  and  died  in  Washington 
square,  and  there  had  Jacob  Riching  passed  his  long  life. 

He  was  not  a  man  given  to  retrospect,  and  it  was  an 
odd  thing  in  his  experience  that,  on  this  evening  of  De- 
cember 31, 1883,  memory  should  have  taken  his  unwilling 
hand  and  led  him  quietly  backward  all  through  the  long 
and  lonesome  years,  to  the  old  time  when  he,  even  he, 
was  a  young  fellow,  and  sat,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  be- 
fore the  fire,  with  his  mother  at  one  corner  of  the  hearth- 
stone and  his  father  on  the  other,  and  he,  between  them, 
was  dreaming,  to  the  tune  of  their  droning  talk,  his  own 
dreams. 

They  were  solid  dreams — solid  enough,  even  then. 
Poetry  had  never  woed  him,  or  art  enthralled  him,  or 
even  romance  touched  him  with  her  glamour.  He  had 
passed  the  two  years  since  he  lelt  school  in  his  father's 
business,  and  his  dream  was  that  at  some  not  far  distant 
day  he  should  be  made  a  partner,  and  the  old  sign  of 
"  Riching's  "  should  be  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  of 
"  Riching  &  Son  "  put  up  in  its  place.  People  would  not 
be  long.in  learning  that  the  new  sign  meant  new  fashions. 
He  would  extend  the  business  lar  and  wide,  and  they 
would  find  there  w*s  new  lite  in  the  old  concern. 

And  that  next  year  his  business  education  went  forward 
so  rapidly  that  his  lather  grew  into  almost  a  habit  of  look- 
ing up  to  him ;  and,  as  it  happened  that  on  New  Year's 
day  he  would  be  twenty-one,  it  was  planned  that  on  that 
day  the  old  sign  should  come  down  and  the  new  one  go 
up,  and  "Riching  &  Son  "  should  take  their  place  among 
the  business  houses  of  New  York,  on  the  ist  ot  January, 
1840.  Advertisements  in  the  papers  had  heralded  the 
coming  event.  James  Riching  had  made  a  speech  to  the 
men  he  employed,  and  told  them  that  from  the  next 
morning  his  son's  authority  would  be  equal  with  his  own. 
Yet  alter  all  it  never  came  to  pass.  That  very  night  ol 
December  31,  i«3y,  as  if  death  nad  a  grudge  against  well- 
laid  human  plans,  a  sudden  apoplexy  called  James  Rich- 
ing out  ol  this  perplexing  world,  and  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  the  sign  was  still  "  Riching's." 

Jacob  Riching  was  a  wonderfully  bright  tellow,  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  but  all  the  same  he  would  have 
been  very  much  at  a  loss  in  those  days  but  for  the  aid  ol 
his  lather's  head  bookkeeper,  a  young  man  himself  of  not 
more  than  twenty-eight,  but  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  business.  People  made  plans  for 
young  Riching,  as  people  always  do  make  plans  for  their 
neighbors.  Ol  course,  they  said,  he  would  take  Simes 
into  the  business.  Simes's  knowledge  would  be  a  fair  off- 
set to  his  own  capital,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  all 
round.  But  these  wise  people  did  not  know  Jacob  Rich- 
ing or  his  commercial  ambitions.  He  raised  Tom  Simes's 
saury,  and  made  it  quite  the  bookkeeper's  while  to  stay- 
on,  but  he  himself  was  the  moving  spirit  of  all,  and  re- 
mained sole  master. 

In  his  secret  thoughts  he  resolved  that  the  firm  name 
should  never  be  changed  until  a  son  of  his  own  should  be 
ready  to  come  into  it.  He  had  much  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure,  perhaps,  in  the  thought  of  handing  down  his 
name  and  business  from  generation  to  generation,  that 
the  head  of  a  ducal  house  might  have  in  transmitting  to 
the  direct  heir  of  his  body  his  title  and  estate. 

For  a  dozen  years  alter  his  father's  death  he  did  not  get 
time  to  marry.  His  mother  sat  at  one  corner  of  the  fire, 
and  he  sat  in  his  father's  place  at  the  other,  and  every- 
thing in  the  house  went  on  w  ith  such  monotonous  regular- 
ity, and  one  year  was  so  like  another,  that  he  hardly 
realized  how  they  were  gliding  by  him  until,  after  a  w  inter 
ot  slow  decline,  death  took  away  the  widow  Riching,  and 
brought  her  son  face  to  face,  rather  abruptly,  with  the 
final  goal  to  which  all  life  tends. 

It  was  not  because  JacoD  Riching  was  lonely  that  at 
thirty-three  he  married  Emily  Ford,  but  with  the  thought 
of  "  Riching  &  Son  "  in  his  mind.  He  came  home  from 
his  mother's  funeral  realizing  that  he  was  thirty-three,  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  look  to  the  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture lirm.  Emily  Ford  was  young  and  sweet,  and  pretty 
enough  to  justity  any  man  in  marrying  her;  but  Jacob 
Riching  was  far  too  busy  and  too  hard-hearted  for  such 
romance  as  falling  in  love.  He  saw  in  bonny  Emily  a 
girl  quite  suitable  in  age,  fortune  and  character  to  be  his 
wile — a  very  proper  person  to  bring  into  the  world  the 
junior  member  ot  the  future  firm  of  "Riching  &  Son." 

It  pretty  Emily  had  any  hidden  romance  of  her  own  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  she  soon  learned  how  out 
of  place  it  was,  and  put  it  away  with  her  wedding  finery ; 
but,  oddly  enough,  the  substantial  comfort  of  Washington 
square  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  her.  She  introduced 
to  the  light  of  day  and  the  inspection  of  her  lord  and 
master  one  or  two  babes,  who  barely  looked  around  them 
long  enough  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  that  they  did 
not  like  the  world  on  which  they  had  entered,  and  so  de- 
parted Irom  it.  Jacob  was  honestly  sorry;  since  these 
disaffected  flyaways,  who  would  not  remain  with  him, 


were  sons,  and  might  have  in  time  fulfilled  his  hopes,  had 
they  chosen  to  stay  here. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  five  years  married  that 
any  child  concluded  to  abide  with  the  household,  and 
this  time  it  was  a  girl,  who,  with  the  patience  of  her  sex, 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  life,  having  once  entered 
upon  it.  Oddly  enough,  as  she  was  the  first  child  that 
decided  to  live,  so  she  was  the  last.  After  her  birth  Mrs. 
Riching's  health  seemed  to  fail  gradually,  and  though  she 
stayed  fifteen  years  longer,  she  became  a  sort  of  fireside 
fixture,  and  the  outside  world  almost  forgot  her  existence. 

The  little  one  was  named  after  her  mother,  Emily ;  but 
the  name  got  shortened  into  Emmy.  It  seemed  as  it  all 
the  vitality  that  the  mother  had  lost  had  entered  into  the 
child.  She  was  an  intensified  repetition  of  what  Emily 
Ford  had  been  as  a  girl — the  same  happy,  cheery,  bright 
creature,  only  a  little  more  beautiful,  a  little  gayer,  and 
decidedly  more  intense  in  her  nature,  than  the  mother 
had  ever  been.  She  was  the  daughter  Jacob  Riching  did 
not  want,  instead  of  the  son  he  so  passionately  desired, 
and  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  her.  He  never 
got  well  enough  acquainted  with  her  to  be  fond  of  her, 
and  he  left  her  up-bringing  entirely  to  her  mother.  She 
would  not  have  been  the  happy  creature  she  was  if  she 
had  at  all  realized  how  that  gentle  guardian  was  fading  out 
of  life,  for  her  mother  was  at  that  stage  the  one  idol  of 
her  earnest  soul. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Riching  complained  a  little  of  a  pain 
about  the  heart.  Emmy  noticed  that  her  lips  were  white, 
and  kissed  them,  as  she  said,  to  make  them  red  again. 
The  two  sat  before  a  dying  fire.  Business  often  kept 
Jacob  Riching  busy  until  far  into  the  night,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  at  such  times  of  staying  in  a  room  of 
his  own,  that  his  wife's  light  and  easily  broken  slumbers 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  his  coming.  Very  often  mo- 
ther and  daughter  sat  alone,  as  on  this  evening;  but  to- 
night something  unspoken  seemed  to  draw  them  closer 
together  than  usual,  as  they  sat  hand-in-hand  in  the  low 
firelight. 

"  You  are  getting  almost  a  woman,"  the  mother  said. 

"  Quite,  I  think,"  Emmy  answered.  "  Why,  I've  heard 
you  say  grandma  was  married  at  fifteen,  and  I'm  taller 
than  you,  little  mother,  already." 

The  mother  smoothed  back  the  brown,  waving  hair 
from  the  girl's  broad  brows,  and  said,  fondly — 

"  That  was  in  old  times,  dear.  Girls  are  not  so  foolish 
nowadays.  I  hope  it  will  be  many  a  year  yet  before  my 
girl  goes  away  to  leave  me  in  the  cold.  You  have  been 
the  one  joy  of  my  life." 

"  Then  you  can  count  on  your  joy  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  I  think.  He'd  have  to  be  such  a  man  as  I've  never 
seen  yet  who  could  coax  me  away  from  my  mammy." 

And  then  some  brands  fell,  and  Emmy  picked  them 
up,  and  the  fire  sprang  into  fresh  life,  and  glinted  on  the 
girl's  bright,  dark  eyes  and  warm  cheeks  and  soft  hair; 
and  a  sense  of  her  beauty,  keen  almost  to  pain,  struck 
home  to  the  mother's  heart. 

"Ah,  but  you  will  marry  sometime,"  she  said,  with  a 
long  sigh,  "and  somehow  I  dread  it  for  you.  You  need 
warmth.  You  could  not  bear  a  cold,  dead  life.  What  I 
am  going  to  say  will  sound  romantic,  dear  child,  but 
there's  no  one  but  you  to  hear  me,  and  I  tell  you  now 
that  of  all  the  good  things  that  belong  to  this  present  life 
true  love  is  the  best.  Marry  the  man  whom  you  love,  and 
who  loves  you.  Let  nothing  else  tempt  you — nothing 
prevent  you." 

It  was  after  events,  no  doubt,  which  made  these  words 
seem  to  Emmy  so  sacred  and  so  binding,  for  they,  and 
the  good-night  that  followed  them,  were  the  last  her 
mother  ever  spoke. 

That  night  Emily  Riching  died,  as  quietly  and  uncom- 
plainingly as  she  had  lived.  WThen  the  morning  sun 
looked  in  to  find  her,  she  had  gone,  beyond  the  night  and 
the  stars,  to  the  world  that  has  no  need  of  the  sun  by  day. 

Jacob  Riching  took  his  wife's  death  very  calmly.  From 
his  point  of  view  her  lile  had  been  a  failure,  for  the  firm 
of  Riching  &  Son  had  been  exactly  twenty  years  post- 
poned by  his  marrying  her.  It  looked  a  little  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  been  opposed  to  his  designs;  but  Jacob  Rich- 
ing was  but  fifty-three  then,  and  rich,  and  his  purpose 
sprang  up  afresh  from  his  wife's  grave.  He  waited  a  de- 
corous year,  for  he  was  a  proper  man,  and  then  proposed 
to  a  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  him,  as  Emily  Ford  had 
done,  a  quite  suitable  wife.  Unfortunately,  the  young 
lady's  views  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  and  her  de- 
cided refusal  took  him  by  surprise.  Twice  afterward  he 
made  similar  vain  attempts  to  ally  himself  properly,  and 
then  ceased  his  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Meantime,  Emmy,  left  very  much  to  herself,  had  found 
her  chief  comfort  in  the  house  of  her  father's  head  book- 
keeper. Mrs.  Simes  had  been  one  of  the  few  persons 
whom  the  late  Mrs.  Riching  had  welcomed  into  her 
retirement,  and  Emmy  had  known  and  liked  her  from  a 
child.  With  her  heart  well-nigh  broken  by  her  mother's 
death,  she  had  turned  to  this  old  friend  for  comfort,  and 
had  grown  to  be  almost  like  a  daughter  in  the  Simes 
house  before  it  had  even  entered  in  Jacob  Riching's  head 
to  ask  himself  what  had  become  of  her.  And  in  the  Simes 
house  was  a  son,  some  six  years  older  than  Emmy,  already 
doing  very  reasonably  well  in  business,  and  quite  capable 
of  knowing  his  own  mind.  And  this  son,  Thomas  Simes, 
Jr.,  had  been  quite  aware  that  he  was  in  love  with  Emmy, 
ever  since  a  day  when  he  had  found  her  sitting  with  his 


mother,  clad  in  her  deep  mourning,  with  her  face  that 
seemed  to  him  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  and  the 
sweetest.  And  though  the  subject  had  never  been  hinted 
at  between  them,  be  sure  that  Emmy  knew  his  heart,  and 
had  answered  its  unuttered  question  with  all  her  own. 

After  Jacob  Riching  had  failed  in  his  third  and  last 
attempt  at  wooing,  he  quietly  conceded  the  point  that  fate 
had  baffled  him  in  that  special  direction ;  but  he  was  as 
much  disinclined  to  be  beaten  as  ever,  and  a  new  plan 
formed  itself  in  his  mind.  Emmy  should  marry.  Emmy's 
husband  should  add  the  name  of  Riching  to  his  own,  and 
thus,  at  last,  should  Riching  &  Son  come  to  be  one  of  the 
great  business  names  of  New  York,  and  might  after  all  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  even  as  he 
had  at  first  planned. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  being  a  man  of 
business  and  a  trader  to  the  blunt  ends  of  his  strong 
fingers,  he  went  home  to  take  stock — that  is  to  say,  to 
look  at  Emmy  with  a  keen  eye  to  her  market  value.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  lovelier  young  creature  of 
seventeen  than  the  one  who  awaited  him  in  his  warm, 
brightly  lighted  dining-room.  Jacob  Riching  perceived  this 
fact  with  a  pleasant  surprise.  He  was  more  social  than 
usual,  and  after  dinner  he  even  turned  Emmy  a  compli- 
ment on  her  good  looks,  and  accompanied  his  request  that 
she  should  leave  off  her  mourning  and  choose  herself  a 
proper  wardrobe  to  go  into  society,  with  a  check  which 
quite  astonished  her  by  its  magnitude. 

"But  I  have  no  chaperone,  papa,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  Mrs.  Smith  does  very  well  to  keep  house,  and  to  sit  in 
the  room  when  my  music  and  language  masters  come,  but 
I  could  hardly  go  to  parties  with  her." 

"  Certainly  not,"  Mr.  Riching  answered  with  heroic 
self-denial.  "  I  will  go  with  you.  I  can  afford  to  put  my 
work  aside  somewhat  in  your  interest ;  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  need  me  always." 

The  next  year's  life  to  Emmy  Riching  was  something 
other  than  she  had  known.  She  wore  beautiful  gowns; 
she  drove  in  a  well-appointed  carriage;  she  went  to 
numberless  parties;  she  entertained  at  home;  and,  being 
but  mortal  like  he  peers,  she  would  no  doubt  have  been 
very  much  spoiled  but  for  the  refuge  from  worldliness 
which  she  found  at  the  Simeses'  quiet  fireside  and  the 
strong  though  still  unspoken  love  that  held  her  heart. 

It  was  a  year  before  any  admirer  presented  himself  to 
Miss  Riching  who  found  favor  with  her  father.  When  at 
last  such  a  one  came  he  was  an  old-young  man,  canny 
and  prosjjerous,  with  a  reasonably  good  fortune  and  a 
strong  commercial  ambition.  Had  such  a  son  of  his  own 
been  given  to  Jacob  Riching,  then  indeed  would  his  cup 
of  "content  have  been  full  to  the  brim.  The  next  best 
thing  would  be  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

As  was  befitting  so  reasonable  a  suitor,  the  young  man 
spoke  first  to  the  father  of  his  charmer,  and  was  met  on 
the  threshold  of  his  wooing  by  the  stipulation  that  if  his 
suit  were  successful  he  should  add  Riching  to  his  own 
name,  enter  into  business  with  his  father-in-law,  and  be 
the  "son"  of  Riching  &  Son.  Probably  nothing  could 
have  pleased  him  better,  but  he  was  commercial  enough 
to  show  a  little  discreet  hesitation.  He  presently,  how- 
ever, accepted  the  condition,  and  Jacob  Riching  under- 
took to  prepare  his  daughter  to  give  him  a  favorable 
answer. 

You  have  seen  that  Emmy  Riching  began  her  life  by 
disappointing  her  father.  She  ought  in  the  outset  to  have 
been  her  own  brother— and  it  certainly  seemed  to  be  the 
least  she  could  do  to  make  up  for  this  by  giving  her  father 
a  son-in-law  after  his  own  heart.  Jacob  Riching,  then, 
had  reason  on  his  side  when,  lingering  a  little  after  break- 
fast was  over,  he  laid  before  Emmy  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Straiton,  and  confidently  expected  her  pleased  acqui- 
escence. 

"  But  that  man  !  "  came  in  a  sort  of  gasp  from  her  lips, 
and  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  very  wide  and  bright. 

Naturally  her  father,  his  own  mind  already  made  up, 
misapprehended  the  purport  of  her  exclamation. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  self-congratulation, 
"  Robert  Straiton.  He  did  hesitate  a  little  at  first  about 
adding  Riching  to  his  name,  but  he  soon  consented,  and 
I  offered  to  speak  to  you  to  prepare  you  for  his  coming." 

"I'm  very  glad  you  did.  It's  much  easier.  Why, 
papa,  I  would  not  take  him  if  he  were  a  gold  mine.  I 
hate  him  ! " 

This  vehemence,  so  unexpected,  and  really,  as  we  must 
admit,  so  objectionable,  nearly  stunned  Mr.  Riching. 
He  was  silent  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  he  remarked, 
with  a  magisterial  air  which  he  had  found  answered  very 
well  in  his  business : 

"  Miss  Riching,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my  prop- 
ositions met  with  such  violence;  and  certainly  in  this  mat- 
ter I  consider  myself  the  best  judge  of  what  is  for  your 
interest.  I  will  leave  you  to  think  the  matter  over,  and 
by  dinner  time  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind." 

Thereupon  he  made  his  exit  with  dignity. 

Poor  Emily!  With  no  mother  to  comfort  her,  what 
should  she  do  but  betake  herself  to  motherly  Mrs.  Simes? 
And  what  subtle  instinct  of  the  position  was  it  that 
brought  Mr.  Thomas  Simes,  Jr.,  home  to  luncheon? 
I  am  not  telling,  you  will  please  remember,  the  story  of 
Miss  Emmy  Riching's  heart,  but  only  of  her  father's 
struggle  to  get  his  own  way  in  spite  of  Providence— and  I 
should  think  scorn  of  deliberately  listening  to  the  vows  of 
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true  lovers.  But  anybody  who  was  at  all  near  by  might 
have  heard  young  Simes's  last  words : 

"  You  know  you  are  eighteen,  Emmy,  and  no  one  can 
force  you  to  marry  against  your  will.  You  are  sure  you 
won't  give  in? " 

And  equally  well  any  one  might  have  heard  her  an- 
swer : 

"  I !    I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  that." 

That  evening  Jacob  Riching  was  quite  prepared  to  re- 
ceive his  daughter's  dutiful  submission.  She  was  her  own 
bright,  bonny  self  at  dinner,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
been  better  pleased  with  her  if  she  had  been  her  own 
brother.  When  dinner  was  over  and  they  were  alone,  the 
father  said,  quietly  :  "  I  expect  Mr.  Straiton  about  nine." 

"  You  will  kindly  excuse  me  from  seeing  him,  papa? " 

"  By  no  means.  He  is  coming  to  see  you;  and  I  ex- 
pect you  to  make  it  pleasant  for  him." 

"  You  will  go  out  of  my  house  if  you  don't."  Riching 
said,  hotly.  He  had  forgotten  that  his  daughter  had  his 
own  blood  in  her  veins,  and  could  be  as  resolute  as  him- 
self. 

"  I  was  quite  prepared  for  that,"  she  answered,  very 
quietly.  "  You  know  I  am  past  eighteen,  and  free  to 
please  myself  in  marriage,  though  I  would  have  preferred 
to  please  you,  also.  But  I  must  marry  the  man  whom  I 
love." 

"Love!" 

There  was  a  quite  indescribable  scorn  in  Mr.  Riching's 
tone  as  he  uttered  that  sentimental,  objectionable  word. 

"  Yes,  papa.  The  very  last  charge  my  mother  gave  me, 
the  night  before  she  died,  was  to  marry  for  love,  and  for 
love  only." 

It  was  on  the  very  tip  of  Jacob  Riching's  tongue  to 
say,  "  Your  mother  was  a  failure,  from  first  to  last " ; 
but  something,  he  hardly  knew  what,  restrained  him.  He 
only  asked,  with  a  sneer : 

"  Have  you  then  already  found  this  beloved  object, 
that  you  are  so  unwilling  to  give  the  man  of  my  choice 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself?  " 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Thomas  Simes,  Jr. ; 
and  I  mean  to  marry  him." 

"  Do  the  parents  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simes,  Jr.,  know  ot 
this  delectable  engagement?" 

"  No!  we  thought  it  right  to  speak  first  to  you." 

"And  since  when,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  have  you 
been  engaged? " 

"  Since  to-day  at  noon." 

"Ah !  and  the  matter  is  quite  settled? " 

"  Yes,  papa ;  and  now  that  you  know  I  must  marry  him 
you  will  be  kind  to  us,  won't  you,  if  it  were  only  for  my 
mother's  sake? " 

"  I  am  not  a  father  in  a  dime  novel,"  Mr.  Riching  said, 
grimly.  "  I  wish  you  no  harm.  Simply,  if  you  carry  out 
this  plan  I  am  done  with  you — quite  done.  Take  till  to- 
morrow night  to  think  it  over.  I  will  send  a  message  to 
postpone  Mr.  Straiton's  visit  till  then,  and  meantime  you 
may  come  to  your  senses.  If  I  find  you  here  when  I 
come  home  to-morrow  night  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
you  mean  to  obey  me.  Otherwise,  perhaps  you  will  make 
other  arrangements. 

The  next  morning  Jacob  Riching  sent  for  the  head 
bookkeeper. 

"Simes,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know  that  my  daughter 
is  engaged  to  your  son?" 

The  utter  amazement  on  Thomas  Simes's  face  made 
answer  even  more  strongly  than  his  words : 

"  Certainly  not." 

"So  it  is.  But  I  am  a  just  man,  and  since  you  are 
evidently  not  to  blame,  and  the  thing  has  gone  on  without 
your  knowledge,  it  shall  make  no  difference  in  our  busi- 
ness relations.  The  girl  may  come  to  her  senses  and  give 
the  whole  thing  up;  but  if  not,  and  they  marry,  I  simply 
wish  never  to  hear  either  of  their  names  mentioned  by 
you  while  you  remain  in  my  employment.  You  under- 
stand me? " 

"  Perfectly.  You  have  the  habit  of  being  understood 
and  obeyed,  Mr.  Riching." 

When  Jacob  Riching  went  home  that  night  the  dinnei- 
table  was  arranged  for  one  only;  but  upon  his  plate  lay  a 
little  note  in  his  daughter's  handwriting — a  note  which 
said : 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  am  going  to 
Mrs.  Simes.  You  will  have  due  notice  of  my  marriage, 
but  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  until  you  send  for  me." 

The  interview  which  came  afterward  with  Mr.  Straiton 
was  not  pleasant  for  Jacob  Riching.  Once  more  he  had 
been  worsted  in  his  struggle  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
told  the  whole  truth  frankly,  and  the  old-young  man, 
with  that  composure  which  was  his  strong  point,  answered 
politely  : 

"I  regret  my  own  disappointment,  certainly;  but,  as 
for  yours,  might  not  the  son-in-law  of  your  daughter's 
choice  add  your  name  to  his  own  and  come  into  the 
firm,  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
please  her?  " 

"I  think  he  will,  when  I  invite  him,"  Jacob  Riching 
answered. 

Of  course,  the  self-willed  young  people  were  married 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  no  doubt  they  rejoiced  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  ;  but  I  really  am  not  disposed  to  trouble  my- 
self about  them  any  more  than  Papa  Rx'vn:;  d'd.  Let 
them  go  on  their  self-willed  way.   They  were  company 


enough  for  each  other.  It  was  only  Jacob  Riching  who 
was  lonesome.  It  was  in  1875  that  the  mutineers  were 
married,  and  at  that  time  the  great  merchant  was  only 
fifty-six.  There  might  still  have  been  time,  perhaps,  to 
outwit  fate  by  marriage,  but  former  defeats  had  discour- 
aged the  man,  and  he  went  on  his  silent  and  solitary  way 
without  further  striving. 

From  time  to  time  a  question  came  to  him,  rather  as  a 
suggestion  from  outside  than  as  a  thought  originating  in 
his  own  mind,  whether  he  had  done  quite  right  by  Tom 
Simes,  the  father.  He  remembered  how  very  necessary 
Simes  had  been  to  the  beginning  of  his  success,  and  won- 
dered whether  such  services  were,  after  all,  quite  repaid, 
even  by  a  good  salary ;  and  would  it  not  have  been  a 
fairer  thing  by  Simes  if  he  had  consented  that  the  chil- 
dren should  marry,  and  taken  Simes's  son  as  his  partner? 
But,  for  the  most  part,  Jacob  Riching  was  able  to  turn  a 
deaf  car  to  this  impertinent  whisper  from  somewhere. 

So  the  years  went  on.  It  is  just  possible  that  for  wilful 
Emmy  and  her  young  husband  time  galloped,  but  it 
moved  heavily  enough  for  solitary  Jacob  Riching.  He 
had  been  thoroughly  beaten  by  fate.  To  found  the  house 
of  "  Riching  &  Son  "  had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood, 
the  ambition  of  his  young  manhood,  the  strong  purpose 
of  his  middle  age,  and  again  and  again  had  stern  death 
met  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  desires,  and  at  last  love — 
the  foolish  young  love  of  a  girl  and  boy — had  overthrow  n 
him  utterly.  His  business  grew  and  grew — and  he  pushed 
it  on  vigorously,  rather  from  habit  than  from  any  real 
interest.  His  name  would  die  with  him,  and  he  could 
not  carry  his  fortune  through  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

I  have  just  come  now  to  the  place  where  my  story  began. 
The  time  is  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  and  Jacob 
Riching,  at  sixty-four,  feels  himself  already  an  old  man. 
It  was  in  the  melancholy  company  of  his  thoughts  that 
we  have  gone  back  to  his  boyhood,  and  then  on  through 
the  advancing  years  that  have  at  last  left  him  so  old,  so 
solitary  and  so  sad.  It  is  as  if  he,  who  had  taken  stock 
of  so  many  things,  were  now  taking  stocking  of  his  own 
life.  What,  indeed,  was  the  sum  of  these  yearsof  struggle? 
He  was  restless.  He  felt  as  if  some  change  were  before 
him.  He  thought  of  his  wife,  dead  so  long  ago.  Could 
she  be  reaching  out  pale  hands  to  draw  him  into  the  world 
where  she  was  gone?  No,  surely ;  for  he  realized,  in  this 
final  stock-taking,  that  the  only  thing  in  her  for  which  he 
had  never  bargained  was  her  love. 

What,  then,  was  this  undefined  influence  which  was 
making  solitude  terrible?  He  must  get  away  from  it, 
somehow.  He  would  go  to  Simes's.  At  least  he  should 
find  some  one  to  speak  to  there.  Why,  old  Simes,  now  he 
thought  of  it,  was  seventy-one:  and  yet  how  young  and 
cheerful  he  always  seemed !  What  was  the  secret  ?  He  was 
still  not  quite  sure  he  had  done  just  the  right  thing  by 
Simes.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  given  him  a  share  in 
the  business;  and  he  would  have  done  so  years  ago,  only 
he  had  been  so  set  upon  keeping  it  intact  for  "  Riching 
&  Son."  Well,  perhaps  there  was  something  he  could  do 
about  it  even  yet. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat  and  went  out  into  the  keen  cold 
of  the  December  night.  It  was  a  gay  night,  as  the  night 
before  New  Year's  is  wont  to  be.  The  life  of  which  the 
streets  were  full  made  his  loneliness  lonelier;  the  frosty 
air  made  his  quiet  blood  tingle.  He  felt  a  sharp  sense  of 
his  own  existence.  Actually  he,  too,  was  hurrying  with 
the  rest. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  found 
himself  at  his  bookkeeper's  door.  Old  Simes  himself 
opened  it;  and  a  look  of  juizzled  surprise  crossed  his 
face  as  he  saw  what  visitor  had  arrived. 

"Anything  wrong,  Mr.  Riching?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  No,  nothing;  unless  it's  wrong  that  I  should  be  [lay- 
ing you  an  unexpected  visit." 

"No,  no!  bless  my  soul,  no!"  the  good  bookkeeper 
cried,  hospitable  even  in  his  embarrassment.  "  Walk  up 
stairs.  I  hope— I  say — I  mean,  it's  a  sort  of  family 
gathering  to-night— kind  of  a  watch  the  old  year  out 
business,  you  know." 

He  bustled  on  as  he  spoke.  Mr.  Riching  followed 
silently  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  door  of  a  brightly 
lighted,  cheerful  looking  sitting-room.  And  the  warm 
glow  of  fire  and  lamps  fell  upon  a  family  gathering,  as 
Mr.  Simes  had  said.  Motherly  Mrs.  Simes,  with  her  soft, 
I  white  hair  and  her  tranquil  face,  sat  at  one  corner  of  the 
I  fire-place,  and  against  her  knees  a  sturdy  little  boy  of 
perhaps  four  years  was  leaning.  At  the  table,  looking 
over  a  book  of  pictures,  was  a  brown-haired  little  girl, 
some  years  older,  and  beside  her,  telling  her  the  stories  of 
the  pictures,  was  a  young  man,  handsome  enough,  and  if 
the  witness  of  his  face  could  be  trusted,  good  enough  to 
justify  any  woman  for  loving  him.  And  at  the  other 
corner  of  the  fire-place  sat,  as  of  course  you  know  by  this 
time,  Emmy — brighter,  happier,  handsomer  than  ever. 
What  would  Jacob  Riching  do? 

I  fe  walked  up  to  old  Mrs.  Simes  and  shook  hands  with 
j  her,  and  then  he  crossed  over  to  young  Mrs.  Simes  and 
put  out  his  hand. 

"  So  this  is  what  I  came  for? "  he  said.  "  I  see  you  are 
not  sorry  for  anything,  Emmy?  " 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  you,  papa,"  Emmy  said,  smil- 
1  ing.    "  It  was  all  I  needed  to  make  me  altogether  hap- 

py-" 

I    Jacob  Riching  cleared  his  throat. 


"  It's  New  Year's  day  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

If  that  seems  an  irrelevant  remark  to  the  reader,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Jacob  Riching  knew  just  what  he  me. 
by  it. 

The  very  next  day  he  proposed  to  Thomas  Simes,  Jr., 
to  add  to  his  own  the  name  of  Riching  and  come  into 
the  firm. 

"  I  might  have  done  so  in  the  beginning  of  things,"  the 
young  man  answered;  "but  I've  lived  too  long  now  as 
Thomas  Simes,  Jr.,  to  show  my  father's  name,  at  this 
late  day,  the  disrespect  of  changing  it." 

"  It  will  have  to  be  Riching  &  Co.  then,  after  all ;  for  I 
must  have  you  for  my  partner.  I  sat  out  for  the  firm  of 
Riching  &  Son,  and  I've  struggled  hard  enough  for  it; 
but  when  a  man  fights  against  Providence  he  doesn't 
seem  to  get  the  best  of  it." 


SI  UNBONES  BECOMES  AN  UMPIRE. 


"I  ain't  so  young  ez  I  used  tcr  was;  dat's  so,  chile, 

dat's  so." 

The  speaker  was  Brother  Shinboncs  Smith,  once  Presi- 
dent of  the  now  defunct  Anti-Chicken-Stealing  Society 
of  Hoboken,  and  he  was  speaking  to  his  young  friend 
Peter  Maguff. 

"I  'spects,"  said  Peter,  "dat's  de  troof.  But,  gorra- 
mightyl  Bradder  Shinbone',  you  must  'a'  be'n  inter  a 
riot  er  sumfin'  fur  ter  git  sich  a  bunged-up  face." 

"  No,  chile,  'twa'n't  no  riot." 

"  Wot  war  it,  den?  " 

"Jess  a  plain,  or'nary  game  o'  baseball." 

"  Wal,  wal,  wal !  Tole  me  'bout  it,  Brudder  Shinbone." 
And  Peter  composed  himself  to  listen  to  the  story  of  his 
aged  friend. 

"  I  war  goin'  down  by  de  medders  dis  mawnin',"  be- 
gan Shinbones,  "an'  I  seed  a  hul  lot  o'  boys  a-geltin' 
ready  fur  a  game  o'  ball.  I  sez  tcr  myse'f,  sez  I,  dat  I'd 
go  fur  ter  see  some  o'  dat  game.  W'en  I  got  dar  dey  war 
a-tryin'  fur  ter  git  some  feller  ter  be  humpire,  but  none  o' 
de  tellers  would  dass  ter  do  it.  So  dey  up  an'  dey  axed 
me.  1  'lowed  dat  I  war  a  leetle  out  o'  practice  on  hum- 
pirin',  seem'  dat  I  hadn't  seed  a  game  o'  ball  fur  'bout 
sebben  yeahs;  but  dey  sed  fur  ter  go  ahead,  so  I  jes  up 
an'  went.  De  fuss  man  wot  went  ter  de  bat  hit  a  ball  ter 
shawt-stop,  an'  de  shawt-stop  frowed  it  ter  de  fust,  an'  I 
'lowed  dat  de  man  war  out.  De  man  said  he  warn't.  I 
tole  him  dat  he  didn't  have  nuffin'  ter  say  'bout  it,  'case 
I  war  de  humpire.  Wal,  we  had  a  few  words,  an' said 
one  t'ing  an'  anudder,  an'  de  feller  gib  in,  and  sat  down 
right  neah  de  home-base.  De  nex'  man  come  up  an' 
called  fur  a  low  ball.  De  pitcher  sent  in  a  hot  one,  an' 
I  called  one  strike.  Den  de  odder  feller  wot  I'd  put  out 
says: 

"  '  Shoot  de  humpire ! ' 

"  Wal,  I  didn't  pay  no  'tcntion  ter  him,  but  jes  watched 
de  ball.  De  pitcher  sent  in  anodder  good  one,  an'  I 
called  two  strikes.  Den  de  man  at  de  bat  turned  aroun', 
an'  sez  he  ter  me,  sez  he  : 

"  '  Wot's  de  mattah  wid  yo',  yo'  durned  ole  cantinker- 
ous  niggah? ' 

"  '  Dar  hain't  nuffin'  de  mattah  wid  me,'  sez  I  ter  he, 
sez  I ;  '  but  dar  am  two  strikes  onter  yo'.' 

"  '  Yas,  an'  dis  am  de  odder  one,'  sez  he. 

"And  wid  dat  he  up  an'  pasted  me  on  detopo'de  head 
wid  de  bat.  Dat  hurt  my  feelin's,  1'etah.  I  nebber  had 
a  man  hit  me  wid  a  baseball  bat  befoah,  an'  it  mawtified 
me,  dat's  what  it  did,  an'  I  tole  him  not  ter  do  it  ag'in  or 
I'd  seriously  objeck.  He  said  he  wouldn't  ef  I  didn't  call 
no  moah  strikes  onter  him.  So  I  jess  lit  in  an'  called 
balls  onter  de  pitcha.  I  seed  dat  de  pitcha  didn't  like  it 
berry  well,  but  wot -war  I  ter  do?  De  odder  feller  war 
right  dar  wid  de  bat,  so  I  gabe  him  his  base  on  balls.  Den 
de  pitchah  slammed  de  ball  down  on  de  groun',  and  sez 
he  ter  me,  sez  he  : 

"'I  s'pose  yo' t'ink  I  hain't  got  nuffin' ter  do  but  ter 
stan'  out  heah  all  day  an'  peg  dis  ball  furyore  amusement.' 

"I  tole  him  dar  war  no  use  ob  gettin'  riled.  I'd  got 
ter  call  balls  or  strikes,  an'  w'ile  de  odder  feller  war  layin' 
fur  me  wid  de  bat  dey  war  gwine  fur  ter  be  balls  ebbery 
time.  Den  de  nex' man  came  up  tcr  de  bat.  He  looked 
at  me  an'  felt  de  lump  on  my  head,  hefted  up  de  bat  an' 
sez  he  wanted  a  low  ball.  De  pitchah  gabe  him  one,  an' 
I  called  one  ball.  Den  de  pitc  hah  got  de  ball,  an'  de 
nex'  time  he  let  'er  drive  right  at  me.  I  tried  ter  dodge, 
but  she  caught  me  right  undah  de  lef'cye  an' knocked  me 
clean  offn  my  legs.  Den,  I'etah,  I  lost  my  tempah.  I'm 
sorry  for  ter  say  it,  but  I  got  hoppin'.  b'ilin'  mad.  I 
grabbed  de  feller  wot  had  hit  me  wid  de  bat,  an'  I  gabe 
him  a  sling  aroun'  by  his  legs.  His  head  hit  de  pitchah 
in  de  shm  an'  knocked  him  senseless.  Den  I  picked  up 
de  bat,  an' I  welted  aroun' till  1  had  laid  ebbery  niggah 
Hat.  Den  I  put  de  ball  in  my  pocket  an' declared  de 
game  forfeited  by  a  scoah  ob  nine  ter  nuffin',  an'  lef  de 
groun's.  An'  w'en  I  undertake  ter  humpire  anodder  game 
0*  baseball,  it'll  be  w'en  chickens  am  so  skeerce  dat  1  can't 
make  a  libbin'  u idout  wuckin'  fur 't." — Puck. 


Marshal  Castcllane  had  a  mania  for  questioning  his 
officers  about  their  families,  his  invariable  mode  of  inter- 
rogation being:  "  What  is  your  father's  profession?  your 
mother's,  and  your  sister's?  '  This  stereotyped  repetition 
became  at  last  so  wearisome  that  some  of  his  younger 
subalterns  agreed  on  the  following  reply,  to  be  given  by 
each  in  turn  :  "  My  father  is  a  shoemaker,  my  mother  a 
laundress,  and  my  sister  is  very  Mighty."  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  after  the  usual  military  parade,  the  Marshal,  who 
had  already  received  the  same  answer  to  his  questions 
from  three  officers,  turned  to  a  fourth,  and  recommenced 
in  his  accustomed  strain,  "  What  is  your  father's  profes- 
sion?" "He  is  a  shoemaker."  "And  your  mother's?  " 
"She  is  a  laundress."  "  That  will  do,"  interrupted  the 
chief;  "  I  know  the  rest:  your  sister  is  very  flighty,  and 
you  will  consider  yourself  confined  to  barracks  until  she 
behaves  better." — Temple  Bar. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

77/<;  Golden  Era  for  September  is  somewhat  tardily  at 
hand,  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  table  of  contents.  The 
woodcut  frontispiece,  "  Chinese  Portrait  Painter,"  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  advertisement  had  been 
kept  from  its  reverse.  P.  S.  Dorney  contributes  a  valua- 
ble illustrated  article  on  silk  culture  in  California.  "  The 
Rights  of  Married  Women  "  are  discussed  by  Stanton  L. 
Carter  and  Adley  H.  Cummins,  while  Frank  Rose  Starr 
makes  a  plea  for  the  "  Rights  of  Unmarried  Men  "  that 
would  have  been  stronger  had  it  been  less  fantastic  in  its 
expression.  Harr  Wagner  in  "  Zafel  Again"  endeavors 
to  work  over  the  old  story  of  "Gregory  Summerfield," 
by  "  Caxton,"  of  sainted  memory,  but  fails  to  reproduce 
the  realistic  force  that  gave  power  to  the  story  of  the  im- 
pending conflagration  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mrs.  Clara 
S.  Foltz  will  hardly  thank  "  M.  M."  for  the  poem  of 
which  she  is  the  subject,  and  "  Oakland  "  is  bosh. 

Chambers's  fournal  for  September  is  at  hand.  Its  main 
attraction  is  the  continuation  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  story, 
"A  House  Divided  Against  Itself,"  but  beside  this  there 
is  a  readable  miscellany  of  that  fair  average  of  merit  that 
the  English  magazines  seem  always  to  attain.  The  poetry 
is  mostly  of  the  light  love-song  order,  but  in  that  order  is 
of  high  grade.  The  best  poem,  and  the  most  meritori- 
ous thing  in  the  number,  is  "  My  Lost  Love,"  by  M.  E. 
W.,  of  which  this  is  the  opening  stanza : 

"  Were  we  but  sure  that  he  who  won  my  sweet 

Would  wear  her  nobly  as  the  purest  flower 
That  ever  blossomed  at  his  careless  feet, 

The  idle  fancy  of  an  idle  hour; 
Had  we  assurance  that  the  coming  years 

Would  bring  no  clouding  to  the  bridal  sky, 
That  gentlest  eyes  would  be  undimmed  by  tears, 

We  should  be  satisfied,  my  heart  and  I." 

Perhaps  there  is  enough  of  local  pride  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  to  support  the  magazine  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  city.  Aside  from  that  motive,  however, 
there  is  little  reason  to  predict  long  life  for  the  Brooklyn 
Magazine,  when  such  worthy  literary  enterprises  as  T/ie 
Manhattan,  The  Continent  and  the  Current  can  not  com- 
mand success.  This  reflection  is  caused  by  the  receipt 
of  the  September  number,  which  closes  the  first  year  of 
publication.  Among  the  articles  and  poems  none  are 
worthy  of  special  mention,  all  being  of  decidedly  inferior 
merit  and  interest.  In  the  departments  there  is  more  that 
is  readable.  "  Home  Interests,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  will  be  valuable  to  housewives.  Oxford's  notes 
on  wages  and  labor  in  England  are  good,  and  the  literary 
notes  are  fresh  and  interesting. 

The  Paper  World  comes  to  hand  brimful  of  news  and 
special  articles  relating  to  paper  making  and  using.  Many 
of  these  articles  and  items  are  interesting  reading  to  those 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  trade.  Some  of  the  facts 
and  figures  of  the  paper  industry  are  astonishing  even  in 
this  not  easily  astonishable  age. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

The  British  Bible  Society  issued  a  New  Testament  at 
two  cents  a  copy.    In  nine  months  950,000  have  been  sold. 

The  income  of  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (H.  H.) 
from  her  literary  work  was  about  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  Carlyle 
once  described  as  "  a  pretty  little  robin  redbreast  of  a 
man." 

Theodore  Hiltell's  History  of  California,  noticed  last 
week,  is  to  be  published  by  the  Occidental  Publishing  Co., 
and  sold  only  by  subscription.  It  ought  to  have  a  large 
sale. 

Ouida  has  three  sets  of  names — Ouida,  the  one  she  is 
known  by  in  the  world  of  letters ;  De  la  Ramee,  the  title 
by  which  some  people  know  her;  and  Mary  Ann  Stubbs, 
her  real  name. 

Bret  Harte's  son,  Griswold  Harte,  is  the  business  man- 
ager of  Town  Topics,  formerly  The  American  Queen, 
which  has  recently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mann  boudoir  cars.  A  nephew  of  the  poet 
(Mr.  Ernest  KnauffO  is  the  art  director  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk  is  to  retire  from  the  editorship 
of  Lippincoit's  Magazine  at  the  close  of  this  year.  His 
successor  is  to  be  Mr.  William  S.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Walsh  is  only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 'and  under  the 
pen-name  "  William  Shepard,"  has  written  several  books. 

General  Grant's  publishers  have  ordered  from  Cumber- 
land Mills,  Maine,  one  hundred  car  loads,  or  one  thou- 
sand tons,  of  paper  for  Grant's  book.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  single  order  for  book  paper  ever  given  in  this 
country.  This  paper  is  being  made  in  S.  D.  Warren  & 
Co.'s  mills,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  John  D. 
Warren.  At  the  present  time  about  ten  tons  a  day  are 
made  and  delivered. 

The  English  Academy  in  reviewing  Mr.  James  Bon- 
nar's  biographical  study  of  Malthus  and  His  Work,  thinks 
that  Malthus,  the  economist,  deserves  a  higher  place  than 
he  generally  receives,  but  it  is  as  a  practical  reformer 
that  he  is  most  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  Literary 
World  is  moved  to  add:  "Perhaps  there  is  little  hope 
of  turning  the  tide  of  feeling  which  has  set  against  him, 


seeing  that  few  of  those  who  malign  him  have  ever  read  a 
page  of  his  works ;  but  when  the  audacious  and  ignorant 
caricature  which  the  author  of  Progress  and  Pwerty  puts 
forth  as  an  exposition  and  a  criticism  of  the  Essay  on  Pop- 
ulation not  merely  is  treated  with  serious  attention,  but  is 
singled  out  for  special  admiration,  one  feels  that  the 
attempt  is  worth  making.  It  is  not  only  the  reputation  of 
Malthus  which  has  suffered,  though  that  is  something; 
there  is  a  constant  danger  of  forgetting  the  truths  which 
he  established." 

The  Golden  Era  Company  announce  as  a  new  depart- 
ure in  the  field  of  romance,  Endura,  by  B.  P.  Moore.  It 
is  a  story  of  New  England  life,  intended  to  show  how  the 
towns  stagnate  into  bigotry  and  narrowmindedness  as  their 
"  new  blood  drifts  away  to  broader  fields."  (By  the  way, 
how  would  that  metaphor  stand  the  rhetorician's  test  of 
being  represented  in  a  picture?)  In  spite  of  this  the 
author  prophesies  a  time  when  new  enterprise  and  new 
life  will  restore  New  England  to  her  pristine  glory. 

The  Critic  reviews  at  length  the  autobiography  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  Philip  Von  Arteveld,  Edwin 
the  Fair,  and  St.  Clement's  Eve,  published  by  Harper  St 
Brothers.  In  it  are  several  good  characterizations.  Of 
Archbishop  Whately  he  writes : 

Soon  after  my  marriage  we  met  him  at  Ems,  whither  we  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife's  health.  He  was  of  a  gigantic 
size  and  a  gaunt  aspect,  with  a  strange  unconsciousness  of  the 
body;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  a  perfect  man- 
ner, he  had  no  manner.  What  his  legs  and  arms  were  about  was 
best  known  to  themselves.  His  rank  placed  him  by  the  side  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  when  dining  at  the  Castle,  :m,l  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  has  told  me  that  she  had  occa- 
sionally to  remove  the  Archbishop's  foot  out  of  her  lap. 

Again  at  Lord  Ashburton's  country  house  he  meets  "  a 
Mr.  Gowan,  fulfilled  of  all  knowledge,  as  it  is  said — whose 
walk  into  the  room  was  as  if  he  had  the  knowledge  in  a 
bowl  between  both  hands,  and  was  afraid  of  spilling  it ; 
or  like  the  walk  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  always  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  or  like  the  walk  of  a  monthly 
nurse  in  a  darkened  room,  who  knows  not  what  she  may 
knock  against  next — only  he  seemed  to  be  himself  the 
object  of  his  own  nursing.  How  cautiously  he  sat  down! 
weighing  his  spread  vans,  while  the  nether  part  gradually 
lowered  itself  to  within  flumping  distance,  and  then 
flumped." 

Of  Tennyson  he  says : 

He  was  very  violent  with  the  girls  on  the  subject  of  the  rage 
for  autographs.  He  said  he  lwlieved  every  crime  and  every  vice 
in  the  world  was  connected  with  a  passion  for  autographs  and 
anecdotes  and  records;  that  the  desiring  anecdotes  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lives  of  great  men  was  treating  them  like  pigs,  to 
be  ripped  open  for  the  public;  that  he  knew  he  himself  should  be 
ripped  open  like  a  pig;  that  he  thanked  God  Almighty  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  that  the  world 
knew  nothing,of  Shakespeare  but  his  writings ;  and  that  he  thanked 
God  Almighty  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jane  Austen,  and  that 
there  were  no  letters  preserved  either  of  Shakespeare's  or  Jane 
Austen's;  that  they  had  not  been  ripped  open  like  pigs. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replying  to  a  statement  of  Taylor's  that 
cabinet  ministers  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  office  at  least 
once  in  five  or  six  years  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  said : 

Your  conclusion,  I  am  sure,  is  sound.  We  ought  to  be  turned 
out  for  our  good.  But  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  found  it 
just  as  difficult  to  get  out  of  office  as  to  get  in.  Furthermore,  for 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  I  am  always  willing  to  go,  but  in 
the  two  or  three  which  precede  the  budget,  I  begin  to  feel  an  itch 
to  have  the  handling  of  it.  Last  summer  I  should  have  been 
delighted;  now  I  am  different;  in  February,  if  I  live  so  long,  I 
shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  loath,  but  in  April,  quite  ready  again. 
Such  are  my  signs  of  the  zodiac: 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


As  yet  no  pictures  have  been  sold  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  save  a  flower  sketch  by  Mrs.  Irelan,  a  water-color  by 
Chris  Jorgensen,  and  one  or  two  small  flower  pieces 
whose  names  shall  remain  in  kind  obscurity.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  pictures  in  the 
fair  are,  with  few  exceptions,  for  sale.  True,  the  artists, 
being  sure  of  a  paucity  of  purchasers,  have  mostly 
neglected  to  mention  their  prices,  but  still  the  pictures 
are  for  sale.  It  is  curious  that  artists  should  have  such  a 
prejudice  against  naming  the  price  of  a  painting.  After 
all,  it  amounts  to  this :  From  the  author  of  the  "  Poisoned 
Bouquet"  to  Munkatczy,  all  up  and  down  the  line,  artists 
are  painting  pictures  for  no  less  than  the  very  highest 
price  they  will  bring.  Some  artists  even  ask  more  than 
the  pictures  will  bring,  but  none  are  willing  to  take  less. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth,  so  many  outside  consider- 
ations may  influence  the  value  of  a  picture  that  it  requires 
judgment,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  to  put  a  fixed  price 
upon  one.  And  so,  for  fear  of  getting  less  than  they 
might,  artists  annually  sacrifice  many  sales,  and  some- 
times end  by  making  none ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
sales  would  quadruple  if  opposite  the  name  of  each  pict- 
ure, on  a  catalogue,  there  were  printed  in  plain  numerals 
the  invariable  and  inflexible  price.  All  merchants  know 
that  no  goods  are  so  readily  disposed  of  as  those  marked 
in  plain  figures.  Nothing,  however,  so  frightens  an  artist 
as  the  thought  of  setting  down  something  in  numerals. 

Suppose  papa  and  his  daughter  are  walking  through 
the  fair. 

"Oh,  papa,"  says  the  girl,  "do  buy  me  that  lovely 
flower  picture ! " 

"Well,"  says  papa,  "let  us  first  find  out  how  much  it 
is.  I  rather  like  the  picture  myself,  and  you  shall  be  in- 
dulged if  it  is  not  too  expensive." 


So  they  go  up  to  the  desk  and  inquire  the  price.  By 
one  of  those  rare  chances  that  no  one  can  explain,  Mr. 
Martin,  the  manager,  happens  to  be  present.  They  ask 
the  price  of  the  picture.  Generally  Mr.  Martin  is  not 
there,  and  there  is  no  one  to  ask,  so  they  quietly  walk 
along  and  give  up  the  idea  of  picture  buying;  but  we  will 
assume  that  for  once  he  was  there,  and  they  questioned 
him.  Mr.  Martin  is  very  polite  and  pleasant.  He 
praises  the  picture  and  urges  them  to  buy  it. 

"  But  the  price?"  they  asked. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  "  but  I  can  not 
at  once  tell  you  the  price.  I  asked  the  artist  to  give  me 
his  figures,  but  he  said  he  preferred  not  to,  and  asked  me 
to  communicate  with  him  whenever  I  had  an  offer.  Now 
by  to-morrow  I  can  either  bring  you  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  artist  or  give  you  exact  information  as 
to  the  price." 

"  Never*  mind,"  says  papa.  "  We  are  going  away  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  I  should  buy 
if  I  knew  the  price.    Good  day." 

"Oh,  papa!"  says  the  young  lady,  "now  you  almost 
promised  to  buy  that,  and  then  you  did  not  do  so." 

"  My  child,"  he  replies,  "  I  am  an  old  merchant,  and 
don't  like  to  be  trifled  with.  If  that  artist,  the  man  that 
puts  on  the  paint,  meant  to  do  the  square  thing  he  would 
set  a  reasonable  price  on  that  picture,  so  that  I  should 
know  as  soon  as  I  asked  about  it,  and  take  it  or  leave  it, 
just  as  I  chose." 

"  But,  papa,  if  you  saw  the  artist  you  might  like  him  so 
much  that  you  would  want  to  buy  the  picture." 

"That  is  probably  what  he  is  figuring  on.  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  artist.  I  don't  propose  to  have  some 
poor  devil  of  a  fellow  try  to  work  on  my  sympathies  in  a 
business  transaction.  Or  perhaps  he  only  wants  to  size 
me  up  and  ask  me  whatever  he  thinks  my  pocket-book 
will  stand." 

"  But  think,  papa :  the  picture  is  just  lovely;  and  then,, 
perhaps  he  has  a  family  to  support,  and  may  be  he  is. 
very,  very  poor.    They  say  that  artists  are." 

"  Daughter,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  artists  are  all 
likely  to  remain  poor  until  they  get  a  little  business  sense- 
Picture  buying  seems  to  me  rather  an  uncertain  business 
at  best,  and  I  don't  want  any  prices  made  to  fit  me  and 
my  pocket-book.  I'll  just  buy  at  a  figure  that  is  sup- 
posed to  suit  everybody." 

This  is  an  imaginary  conversatipn,  but  it  might  easily 
take  place  concerning  any  one  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pict- 
ures exhibited  in  the  Fair. 

Artists  may  paint  for  art's  sake ;  but  if  they  are  going  to 
live  they  must  sell.  In  San  Francisco  the  best,  and  prac- 
tically the  only  purchasers,  are  plain,  blunt  business  men, 
who  like  to  buy  and  sell  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  per- 
son who  can  make  the  artists  understand  this  will  be  the 
best  friend  the  profession  ever  had.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  An  artist  who  has 
worked  long  and  arduously  on  a  picture  which  represents 
a  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  will  hesitate  to  name  that 
as  the  price,  because,  having  worked  himself  into  a  fever 
of  self-appreciation,  he  hopes  that  some  one  will  come 
along  and  like  the  picture  well  enough  to  give  him  six 
hundred.  So  he  fails  to  set  a  price,  or  sets  his  price  too 
high,  and  the  picture  remains  unsold.  To  such  a  one 
we  would  say :  Fix  your  price  at  four  hundred  dollars. 
Get  the  picture  off  your  hands  by  what  you  now  believe  to- 
be  a  great  sacrifice.  A  year  from  now  this  picture  will  not 
look  as  fine  to  you  as  it  now  does.  You  will  do  better 
work,  and  will  have  something  more  novel  or  more  expe- 
rienced on  the  easel.  Meanwhile,  the  picture  you  sell  at 
what  seems  to  be  a  sacrifice  advertises  you  with  a  hundred 
spectators  every  week.  Sacrifice,  sacrifice !  clear  out  your 
studio!  Do  new  work  and  better  work  all  the  time.  Get 
your  pictures  into  circulation,  even  at  a  sacrifice.  You 
can  never  have  any  very  special  market  value  until  you 
circulate. 

Of  course,  many  artists  will  demur  at  this.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  distresses  them  as  the  word  sacrifice. 
Through  the  fear  of  that  word  many  a  clever  man  has 
starved  or  gone  into  oblivion.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
in  a  practical  sense,  but  in  the  artist's  sense.  What  the 
artist  calls  a  sacrifice  the  business  man  would  simply  call 
a  piece  of  common-sense  policy — submitting  to  a  loss  on 
one  hand  in  order  to  achieve  a  gain  on  the  other.  A  busi- 
ness man  knows  that  dissolution  and  decay  are  invited  by 
stagnation,  and  that  things  must  be  kept  moving.  There- 
fore we  say  to  artists,  put  the  lowest  possible  price  on 
your  pictures. 

Another  curious  fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  most  inefficient  artists  are  those  who  will 
most  steadily  maintain  the  highest  price.  One  stupid, 
stubborn  man  can  make  a  whole  catalogue  ridiculous. 
Who  can  place  any  confidence  in  a  pamphlet  which  states 
that  the  wretched  daub  by  X  will  sell  for  $1,500,  while 
pictures  more  valuable  and  more  pretentious,  by  Keith 
and  Hill,  are  quoted  at — say,  $500  each. 

If  men  both  stupid  and  pretentious  can  not  be  driven  to 
put  a  just  valuation  on  their  pictures,  there  should  be  a 
board  of  appraisers  to  regulate  the  matter  for  them.  Let 
the  prices  be  stated  in  the  catalogues. 

Let  us  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  day  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  and  try  to  advance  the  cause  of 
art,  not  by  the  most  esthetic  means,  but  by  those  most 
practical. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note  :  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energv, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains, The  San  tranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish. J 

I  remember  a  charming  little  room  which  once  greeted 
me  after  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  over  the  desert 
plains  of  the  southern  territories,  terminating  in  a  homely 
frontier  settlement  in  southern  New  Mexico,  near  the  line 
of  old  Mexico.  A  more  prosaic  town  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  majority  of  the  dwellings  were  little 
more  than  shanties,  many  of  them  unpainted,  and  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  they  were  built  in  quadrangular 
shape,  with  peaked  roofs  destitute  of  porches  or  embel- 
lishment of  any  kind;  and  the  few  that  were  surrounded 
by  fences  had  only  a  'barren  space  of  sand,  a  clump  of 
mesquite,  and  possibly  ungainly  cactus,  within  the  in- 
closure.  The  isolated  mountain  masses,  the  only  thing 
which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  and  made 
life  bearable  to  a  little  colony  of  refined  people,  were  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant  at  the  nearest  point. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  a  place  absolutely  without  re- 
sources of  any  kind.  The  treeless  plain,  which  stretched 
away  for  miles  on  either  side,  was  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  save  where  the  Spanish  bayonet  lifted  its 
bristling  arms,  or  the  rope  cactus  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  feathery  mesquite.  Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when 
I  was  taken  into  a  small  room  which  was  a  veritable  treas- 
ure-trove of  odd  and  beautiful  and  curious  things.  The 
building  of  the  house  had  happily  antedated  the  advent 
of  the  first  plasterer;  and  so,  instead  of  presenting  a  glare 
of  whitewashed  walls  it  was  ceiled  with  select  redwood, 
whose  deep,  warm  tint  mellowed  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  gave  dignity  to  the  entire  abode.  One  never  tired  of 
looking  at  the  quaint  things  on  the  walls.  There  were 
clusters  of  a  low-growing  sand  plant,  tipped  with  frost- 
like white  flowers.  Ther/\were  gray  branches  bearing 
clysters  of  orange  and  scarlet  waxen  berries  on  their  tips, 
contrasted  with  bunches  0|  white  everlasting  flowers  with 
a  pleasant  herby  fragrance,  and  boughs  of  golden  mistle- 
toe. 

The  antler-plant  contributed  its  graceful  curled  seed- 
vessels,  bleached  white  as  snow.  There  were  bird's-nests, 
woven  of  the  mouse-colored  fiber  of  the  yucca;  there 
were  sheaves  of  grasses  of  wonderful  variety,  many  of 
them  so  fine  and  light  that  they  seemed  like  a  breath  of 
mist.  The  dried  seed-vessels  of  one  plant  looked  like 
clusters  of  blood-red  buds.  A  delicate  pink  vine,  pressed 
and  dried,  had  a  coralline  tint,  and  resembled  the  pink 
sea-ferns  found  along  the  southern  harbors  of  our  coast. 
The  cheese-cloth  draperies  of  the  windows  had  cornices 
and  embroidery  of  pressed  ferns  and  autumn  leaves ;  there 
were  birds'  wings  above  the  doors,  coyotes'  skin  before 
the  fire ;  and  on  small  shelves  and  brackets  were  ranged 
an  interesting  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  region, 
many  of  the  specimens  having  marked  intrinsic  beauty. 
And  there  were  a  host  of  other  charming  things,  too 
numerous  to  name  if  my  memory  were  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  source  of  all  this  quaint  and  lovely  decoration  was 
soon  discovered.  Once  a  year,  and  for  a  few  short  weeks 
before  the  rich  offspring  of  the  winter's  rains  have  found 
time  to  parch  and  wither  in  the  summer's  heat,  the  desert 
blossoms  like  the  rose.  And  during  this  brief  season  my 
dear  mother,  then  a  lady  over  sixty  years  of  age,  took 
walk  after  walk  into  the  surrounding  country,  returning 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  her  pilgrimage,  which  she  dried 
and  pressed,  and  arranged  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
And  for  the  next  ten  months  all  who  entered  the  room 
forgot  that  they  were  in  a  barren  and  cheerless  land — for- 
got that  a  fresh  flower  was  as  far  beyond  their  reach  as  a 
dish  of  fresh  fruit  or  garden  vegetables.  It  was  a  panacea 
for  home-sickness,  a  compensation  for  denied  sweets  of 
existence  in  civilized  lands. 

There  was  a  lesson  in  this  little  room,  and  I  have  de- 
scribed it  for  a  purpose.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and 
slight  expenditure  of  effort,  a  California  housewife  can 
make  beautiful  the  most  dreary  walls,  provided  only  that 
they  furnish  an  inoffensive,  neutral  backgrouud.  We  live 
in  a  land  rich  in  native  resources,  and  even  our  compara- 
tively barren  peninsula  will  at  any  season  of  the  year  fur- 
nish material  that,  rightly  applied,  will  make  the  homeliest 
apartment  cheery  and  attractive. 


The  White  House  displays  many  novelties  in  fall  fab- 
rics, which  have  been  selected  with  exquisite  taste.  Some 
very  pretty  bison  suitings  are  in  dark,  pleasing  shades, 
and  have  stripes  of  chenille  and  open-work  embroidery 
interwoven  with  the  goods,  to  be  combined  with  the  plain. 
Plain  bison  cloth  also  comes  with  soutache  braid  stitched 
on  the  goods  in  graceful  designs,  and  finished  with  drops ; 
and  there  are  some  plain  wool  suitings  which  have  trim- 
mings of  fine  flat  mohair  braid  in  intricate  patterns.  An- 
other very  rich  effect  is  produced  by  broad  stripes  of  vel- 
vet laid  upon  the  uncut  material,  and  embroidered  with 
silk  in  some  contrasting  or  harmonious  shade.  A  beauti- 
ful example  of  this  sort  in  heavy  blue  bunting  has  velvet 
trimmings  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  embroidery  in  shaded 
gray.   In  closer  woven  fabrics  another  novelty  consists  in 


open-work  embroidery  resembling  Irish  point  wrought  upon 
the  goods  itself,  and  beaded  to  correspond  with  the  color 
of  the  material,  to  be  faced  with  some  contrasting  color. 
Heavy  English  serge  comes  with  Astrakan  trimming  of 
the  same  shade  woven  into  the  material.  All  of  these 
goods  come  in  patterns,  and  cuffs  and  collars  of  the  trim- 
ming are  outlined  upon  the  goods,  together  with  trimming 
for  the  skirt.  The  perfect  correspondence  of  the  two 
will  prove  a  great  boon  to  fastidious  women,  who  find 
that  their  greatest  difficulty  in  choosing  a  new  costume  is 
in  providing  it  with  harmonious  trimming.  The  general 
tendency  of  fall  fabrics  is  toward  heavy,  loosely  woven 
fabrics,  of  which  the  spider-web  cloth  is  an  example. 
The  latter  comes  in  many  pretty  combinations  of  plain 
and  brocaded  materials,  among  which  arc  observed  some 
artistic  effects  in  gray  and  gold,  garnet  and  bronze,  blue 
and  bronze ;  and  one  tasteful  pattern  of  dark  nut-brown 
has  draperies  of  the  same  color  interwoven  with  gold 
feathers.  One  piece  of  spider-web  is  of  blue,  shot  with 
red  and  gold,  and  has  striped  draperies  of  the  same  alter- 
nating with  watered  blue.  Among  the  latest  importations 
at  this  house  are  also  shown  some  monstrous  plaids,  of 
considerable  beauty  of  coloring,  which  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  fall  fashions;  but  women  of  taste  will  use  them 
cautiously  and  sparingly,  employing  them  only  for  skirt 
materials,  under  plain  draperies.  Decided  contrasts  and 
combinations  of  color  will  prevail  this  season,  and  among 
the  most  conspicuous  are  brown  and  bronze,  bronze  and 
garnet,  and  soft  nut-brown  and  blue. 


The  movement  recently  announced  from  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, to  enroll  its  women-voters  for  the  election  of  school- 
committee  men,  bears  out  the  favorite  argument  of  the 
anti-suffragists,  that  when  women  vote  the  majority  of 
their  votes  will  be  cast  by  priestly  dictation.  Father  Sup- 
ple said,  in  making  the  announcement :  "  The  women  of 
our  faith  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  woman-suffrage, 
and  probably  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  them  to  it  now ;  but 
when  once  they  understand  that  they  are  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  votes  of  other  women  who  lay  out  their  course 
on  denominational  lines,  they  will  not  hesitate."  Women 
will  do  much  for  religion,  but  could  they  be  worked  up 
for  politics  by  their  priests?  Could  anybody  (for  the 
priests,  of  course,  would  not  do  it)  drive  any  class  of  them 
to  vote  for  the  liquor-selling  interest,  for  instance,  or  for 
any  thing  tending  to  debase  morals? 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Keiths- 
burg,  the  shire-town  of  Mercer  county,  Illinois,  was  re- 
cently the  scene  of  a  remarkable  contest.  State  Senator 
Talliefero  gave  an  opinion  to  the  village  board  that  it 
would  be  legally  competent  for  that  body  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance permitting  the  women  to  vote  at  the  election  for 
trustees.  The  board  accordingly  passed  such  an  ordi- 
nance. The  question  at  issue  was  the  licensing  of  liquor- 
selling  in  the  village.  On  the  eventful  day,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  meeting  for  prayer  was  an- 
nounced, and,  by  the  many  earnest,  eager  faces  that  en- 
tered the  church  at  that  early  hour,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  fully  awake  to  all  the  interest  that  centered 
upon  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  fifty  ladies  who  were  present  marched 
two  by  two  in  procession  to  the  polls,  where  the  eager 
throng  that  were  watching  the  strange  scene  stood  silently 
back,  making  way  for  the  ladies,  as  one  by  one  they 
quietly  deposited  their  ballots.  Two  ladies  were  among 
the  judges  of  the  election,  and  two  others  stood  as  chal- 
lengers. The  ladies  then,  a  Tew  at  a  time,  tarried  near 
the  polls,  speaking  quietly  and  earnestly  to  many  waver- 
ing ones,  and  helping  them  to  decide  for  the  right.  Not 
a  loud  or  rude  word  or  jest  was  heard  in  their  presence, 
but  the  utmost  decorum  was  observed.  Indeed,  a  strange 
awe  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  people.  Carriages  were  run- 
ning all  day  to  bring  the  aged  and  infirm  to  the  polls, 
and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  aged  women  with 
their  gray  hairs  and  their  feeble  footsteps  coming  so  grandly 
to  the  rescue.  Nobly  did  these  brave  women  labor,  go- 
ing from  house  to  house,  persuading  the  hesitating  and 
faltering.  In  several  instances  wives  came  to  the  polls 
with  their  husbands,  who  had  always  voted  for  license 
before,  and  together  they  put  in  the  ballot  for  no  license. 
During  the  morning  the  band  came  out,  without  solicita- 
tion, and  played,  saying  it  did  it  in  honor  of  the  great 
event  of  the  women  casting  their  first  vote.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  peaceful,  happy  day  for  Keithsburg;  one 
long  to  be  remembered,  for  it  decided  the  fate  of  liquor- 
selling.   

While  the  curate  collar  and  its  much  higher  brother, 
the  "  dude,"  are  still  worn  in  linen,  percale  and  pique, 
the  rolling  collar  is  not  without  its  admirers,  and  is  shown 
with  many  very  unique  embroidery  decorations.  The 
standing  collars,  of  course,  arc  not  so  favorable  to  orna- 
mentation, and,  though  embroidery  is  seen  upon  them, 
yet  it  docs  not  display  itself  upon  the  turn-down  shapes. 

Folds  of  mull,  lawn  and  etamine  are  still  worn  inside 
the  neck,  and  arc  especially  desirable  when  the  gown  is 
cut  V-shaped,  and  some  soft  material  is  liked  against  the 
skin.  The  folds  retain  their  position  much  better  when 
mounted  on  a  chemisette,  and,  as  the  trouble  is  not  great, 
they  are  usually  so  arranged,  the  added  comfort  quite  re- 
paying one  for  the  time  and  labor  consumed.  Folds  of 
illusion  are  so  fragile  that  the  wisest  arrangement  is  simply 


to  lay  them  in  position  when  they  are  to  be  worn,  ar  ' 
use  pins  for  fastening  them. 


The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  two  young 
ladies,  daughters  of  New  Jersey  manufacturers,  to  young 
men  representing  two  of  the  leading  families  of  the  state, 
has  created  a  wonderful  sensation  in  that  foreign  land. 
The  brides-elect  are  well  educated,  good,  pretty,  but 
they  have  moved  in  unpretentious  social  circles,  and  the 
mating  of  sons  belonging  to  what  arc  called  the  first  fami- 
lies with  the  young  ladies  in  question,  seems  to  conserva- 
tive New  Jersey  the  breaking  down  of  barriers,  the  burst- 
ing of  flood-gates,  the  tearing  up  of  old  landmarks,  the 
obliteration  of  boundaries,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  cor- 
respondent of  a  Philadelphia  paper  writes  of  it  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  Frenchman  would  have  chronicled  the 
first  appearance  of  shoe-strings  at  court.  To  the  outside 
world  there  appears  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  about 
the  occurrences;  to  New  Jersey  it  is  a  historical  event 
fraught  with  great  consequences.  Strange  it  is  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  year  1885,  some  persons 
should  think  themselves  better  than  other  persons,  simply 
because  they  belong  to  a  certain  family,  and  that  no 
amount  of  culture,  no  integrity  of  character,  no  public 
service,  can  render  their  equal  recognition  by  the  families 
in  question  anything  but  an  act  of  gracious  condescen- 
sion. But  stranger  is  it  in  this  democracy  to  see  a  com- 
munity tacitly  acquiescing  in  the  estimate  which  a  family 
puts  on  itself,  and  virtually  admitting  that  its  members 
are  licensed  to  look  down  on  people  who  cam  their  living 
or  gain  their  wealth  by  trade. 


There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  English  and 
American  ladies  to  insist  upon  possessing  at  least  one 
dress  with  a  tucked  or  kilted  skirt,  and  a  plaited  waist  or 
blouse  for  useful  house  wear  or  for  walking ;  but  the  dress- 
makers, who  adore  graceful  complications  and  pretty  in- 
tricacies, shrug  their  shoulders  and  frown  when  receiving 
such  orders.  However,  these  costumes  will  receive  their 
share  of  favor,  and  all  the  more  will  they  be  admired  by 
certain  sets  of  ladies,  because  no  tournure  can  be  worn 
with  them.  No  trimming,  no  hoops,  no  bustle!  How 
comfortable!  With  the  aid  of  a  pattern  any  lady  can  cut, 
fit,  hang,  sew  and  press  a  costume  of  this  kind,  and  look 
like  a  gentlewoman  when  it  is  assumed. 


England  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  women  teachers,  many  of 
whom  occupy  positions  as  professors  and  instructors  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning. 


At  the  Mechanics'  Fair  last  Wednesday  charming  ex- 
amples of  the  taste  of  some  fair  San  Francisco  women,  as 
well  as  of  the  resources  of  city  gardens,  were  shown,  when 
the  amateur  florists  entered  into  competition.  Six  tables 
were  set  out  with  choice  porcelain,  representing  as  many 
courses  of  a  well-ordered  dinner,  and  taste  and  ingenuity 
were  exercised  to  ornament  them  with  the  most  origin;il 
and  beautiful  floral  decorations. 

The  soup  course,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ware,  had 
a  soup  set  of  Limoges  porcelain,  oyster  plates  of  various 
patterns,  and  glassware  of  Mouslin  pattern.  The  decora- 
tion of  this  table  was  entirely  in  pink  and  cream,  with  a 
beautiful  diamond-shape  center-piece  of  pink  roses. 

The  fish  table,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Dcitz,  had 
a  set  of  Haviland  china,  with  decanters,  wine  and  water 
glasses  of  blue  Belgian,  and  crystal  candelabra.  A  flat 
mirror  in  the  center  reflected  back  the  colors  of  the  ex- 
quisite central  floral  piece".  The  prevailing  colors  of  the 
flowers  were  white  and  pale-pink  and  cream. 

The  roast-beef  table  presented  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
pieces  of  coloring  in  the  gallery,  being  set  with  Vienna 
porcelain  decorated  in  a  quiet  pattern  of  pink,  maroon, 
and  gold,  with  bread  and  jelly  plates  of  Carlsbad  porce- 
lain, and  amber  Pomona  glass. 

Mrs.  Darling  had  charge  of  the  entre*e  course,  which 
presented  a  set  of  Minton's  china  side  plates,  and  Ameri- 
can, Bellcck,  and  ruby-crystal  glassware.  All  of  the 
flowers  used  in  decoration  were  of  light  and  delicate 
colors,  and  the  center-niece  consisted  of  a  large  flower- 
filled  basket,  with  smaller  baskets  at  either  end. 

Miss  Goldsmith  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the 
game  table,  which  was  laid  with  a  White  House  game  set 
of  Haviland  porcelain,  a  salad  set  of  American  crystal, 
bone  and  olive  plates  of  Carlsbad  porcelain,  and  irides- 
cent glassware.  A  large  floral  umbrella  occupied  the 
center,  and  at  either  end  were  candelabrum  of  white 
flowers. 

The  dessert  course  was  laid  with  Carlsbad  porcelain, 
rich  cut-crystal,  and  Dresden  china  candelabra.  The 
nai>cry  was  furnished  by  the  ladies  in  charge,  and  was  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  standards  of  the  table  were  cov- 
ered with  white  muslin  and  wreathed  with  smilax;  and 
the  same  delicate  vine  encircled  the  top,  at  a  distance  of 
a  foot  from  the  border.  In  the  middle  was  a  flat  mirror, 
bordered  with  huge  begonia  leaves,  with  a  crystal  dish  in 
the  center,  filled  with  golden  nasturtiams.  Bouquets  of 
red  flowers  were  on  either  side,  boutonniere  and  corsage 
bouquets  of  various  colors  were  beside  each  plate,  pansies 
floated  on  the  water  in  the  finger-glasses;  and  the  large 
dishes  of  fruit  formed  almost  as  pleasing  a  picture  as  the 
rlowers.  This  table  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Cplumbus 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jewell,  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sawyer. 

The  porcelain  used  on  this  occasion  was  all  supplied 
by  B.  Nathan  &  Co. 
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THE    SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOM  AND  SALLY. 


How  They  I,oved,  and  I-iivert  a  Life  Worth 
the  Tji  vinjr. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SOME  "HOMELY  ADVICE"  WELL  HEEDED. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  Sally,  "  we've  been  in  the  house  a 
week,  and  nothing  is  done  to  the  garden;  we  must  begin 
on  the  garden." 

"  I  know  just  as  much  about  it  as  I  do  about  horse- 
breaking,"  answered  Tom,  with  an  air  of  disgust. 

"  But  you  can  dig,  can't  you?" 

"I  doubt  it." 

"  Then  I'll  get  Uncle  Isr'el  to  do  it.  He  said  the  other 
day  he  wished  he  could  take  somebody's  garden  on 
shares." 

"  He  may  have  my  share  and  welcome,"  said  Tom, 
brightly. 

Sally  felt  a  little  vexed.  She  loved  flowers  heartily,  and 
she  knew  how  much  help  to  their  daily  meals  fresh  vege- 
tables would  be,  and  Tom  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
either.  Mam-like,  he  did  not  notice  the  little  cloud  on 
her  face,  but  kissed  her  as  he  left  for  the  bank,  saying, 
"  Manage  it  your  own  way,  Sally.    I  shall  be  suited." 

But  she  was  not  suited ;  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the 
window  and  began  to  think.  Aunt  Phelps,  an  odd,  cross- 
grained,  shrewd  sister  of  her  father,  with  whom  she  had 
jived  for  two  years,  had  given  Sally  many  a  bit  of  useful 
il  difficult  advice.  She  knew  Sally's  warm,  quick  tem- 
per would  be  her  great  stumbling-block.  "  You  rile 
dreadful  easy,  Sally,"  she  often  said  to  her,  "  and  'twill 
set  you  back  time  and  again  if  you  don't  get  the  master- 
hand  of  it." 

"I  get  mad  before  I  know  it,  Aunty,"  Sally  meekly 
answered. 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  do  know  it  shet  up  your  mouth, 
and  set  down  an'  think  it  out  before  you  say  a  word. 
Oftentimes  you'll  see  there  wasn't  really  a  thing  to  rile  ye; 
and  ef  there  is,  why  you'll  sense  it  rightly  and  see  how  to 
work  it  better  it  you  keep  your  tongue  betwixt  your 
teeth ;  you  can't  pick  up  spoken  words,  howsoever  much 
you  may  want  to." 

It  was  homely  advice,  but  it  helped  the  girl,  and  by- 
and-by,  when  she  began  to  live  a  Christian  life  and  try 
to  set  a  Christian  example,  she  was  astonished  to  find  in 
her  Bible  admonitions  that  tallied  strictly  with  the 
shrewd,  worldly  wisdom  of  Aunt  Phelps.  Sally  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  practical  of  all  books, 
literally  and  effectively  to  ail  men,  as  it  was  to  David, 

"  A  lamp  unto  my  feet, 

And  a  light  unto  my  path." 

So  now  she  sat  still,  and  as  her  spirit  quieted  she  rcmem- 
bred  how  good  Tom  was,  how  he  loved  her,  and  was 
ready  to  help  her  in  other  ways;  she  compared  him  with 
men  she  knew,  who  were  not  even  courteous  to  their 
wives,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  was  heartily  ashamed  of 
herself. 

It  is  a  good  way  thus,  in  all  relations  of  life,  to  try 
rather  to  see  their  good  than  their  evil.  The  habit  is  a 
blessed  one,  and  gives  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  seeker  and 
peace  to  the  household  where  such  live.  Tom  felt  it  in 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  his  home,  and  Sally's  impetuous 
nature  rested  in  it  as  a  shadow  from  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day. 

Uncle  Isr'el,  an  old  man  who  made  a  scanty  living 
from  various  little  "jobs"  and  "chores"  round  the 
village,  living  by  sufferance  in  one  corner  of  a  rickety  old 
house  on  the  outskirts,  was  only  too  glad  to  dip  and  plant 
half  of  Mrs.  Greene's  garden  for  the  use  of  the  other 
half,  and  Sally  enjoyed  her  beds  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables to  her  heart's  content.  Even  Tom  could  not  help 
admiring  the  gay  phloxes  when  they  blossomed,  or  the 
abundant  mignonette  that  made  the  house  odorous  late 
into  autumn,  and  he  enjoyed  the  fresh,  crisp  radishes  for 
breakfast,  the  lettuce  salads,  trfe  sweet,  tender  peas,  the 
rich  young  beets,  the  corn  and  celery,  so  heartily  that 
Sally  felt  more  than  repaid  for  her  early  and  late  weeding, 
hoeing  and  watering. 

'*  Ta'n't  so  everlastin' cheap  to  raise  them  things,"  re- 
marked Isr'el,  leaning  on  his  rake-tail  as  he  watched 
Sally  setting  out  a  strawberry  bed.  "  I  ^.vpect  they  cost, 
come  to  count  up,  jest  about  twice  as  much  to  grow  'em 
as  to  buy  'em,  countin'  in  manure  and  labor  an'  all.  But 
you  han't  [Hit  on  no  great  o'  compost;  the  washin'  water 
Mondays,  an'  the  wood  ashes,  hev  done  the  business,  and 
I  s'pose  your  work  don't  count,  doos  it?" 

"It  counts  to  me,  Uncle  Isr'el,"  laughed  Sally.  "I 
used  to  have  headaches  now  and  then,  and  Tom  had  to 
put  up  with  cold  dinners,  and  get  them  himself,  at  that; 
but  so  much  out-of-door  work  has  made  me  well.  The 
doctor  says  my  garden  has  robbed  him  of  a  possible 
patient,  and  I  believe  it  has." 

Tom  at  last  got  interested  himself  in  the  garden ;  he 
would  help  Sally  weed  after  tea,  generally  doing  quite  as 
much  mischief  as  good,  but  she,  like  a  wise  little  woman, 
ignored  his  mistakes  and  was  heartily  glad  of  his  strength 
to  complete  some  projects  she  could  devise  but  not  carry 
out.  He  made  a  tiny  canal  from  Tumbling  brook,  with 
a  gate  at  its  upper  end  by  which  she  could  flood  the 
long,  deep  trench  he  dug  for  her  celery.  And  surely  such 
fine  celery  never  grew  before;  the  abundant  water  fed  it 
with  life  and  strength,  and  it  made  many  a  healthful  and 
agreeable  meal  in  the  coming  winter.  Here,  again, Tom 
helped;  he  dug  a  pit  close  to  the  back  door,  roofed  it 
neatly  and  put  in  a  door  of  access,  and  here  the  celery 
flourished  till  it  was  all  eaten  up.  Beside  all  her  garden- 
ing and  housework,  Sally  found  time  to  sew.  She  had  a 
faculty  of  improving  odd  minutes  that  gave  her  time  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  and  she  took  in  some  work  from 
a  manufactory  to  do  in  her  "  over-hours,"  that  gave  her 
not  only  employment  but  a  little  money  to  lay  up,  which 
she  might  need  before  spring.  Her  plans  about  the  shed 
were  carried  out;  a  double  window  was  set  in  there,  and 


a  rude  shelter  made  for  the  outer  door,  so  that  the  cook- 
in  ^  could  be  done  there  in  the  coldest  weather. 

In  all  this  labor  Tom  and  Sally  did  not  forget  to  culti- 
vate themselves.  There  was  no  public  library  in  Downs, 
and,  after  much  discussion,  they  concluded  that  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  information  of 
the  outer  world,  in  a  measure,  was  to  take  a  New  York 
daily  paper.  So  Tom  read  this  out  to  Sally  every  even- 
ing, and  they  discussed  the  news,  the  politics,  all  the 
foreign  intelligence,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  good 
atlas — one  of  Tom's  bachelor  extravagances — they  placed 
all  the  events  of  the  day  as  they  happened,  and  learned 
more  geography  than  school  had  ever  taught  them.  In 
the  course  of  that  winter  they  heard,  through  a  friend 
who  came  to  visit  them,  of  a  book-club  lately  instituted 
in  a  neighboring  town,  and  Tom,  with  some  trouble, 
formed  one  in  Downs.  There  were  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, but  most  of  these  were  two  in  a  family,  so  the  books 
could  remain  a  month  with  each,  the  annual  subscription 
being  just  about  enough  to  buy  twelve  books  every  year. 
It  was  a  very  small  beginning,  but  it  furnished  good  read- 
ing, if  little  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  old 
books  were  sold  at  auction,  and  this  fund  expended  on 
new  books  again,  so  that  each  year  there  would  be  more 
reading  matter  than  the  year  before. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  life  was  all  sunshine  to 
Tom  and  Sally.  None  of  us  lead  exceptional  existences, 
however  we  may  wish  and  try  to  do  so.  There  were 
many  hours  when  Sally  felt  quite  tired  out,  and  longed 
for  a  holiday;  there  were  some  times  when  she  did  wish 
for  a  new  dress;  when  the  old  black  silk  she  had  turned 
so  often  looked  very  rusty,  and  the  new  brown  silk  that 
had  been  her  wedding  dress  refused  to  be  translated  into 
a  different  costume  by  any  new  garniture  of  lace  or  rib- 
bons. It  always  found  favor  in  Tom's  eyes,  but  Tom 
was  only  a  man!  Sally  had  a  dreadful  consciousness 
that  every  woman  who  saw  her  on  Sunday,  or  at  the  rare 
tea-parties  she  went  to,  either  said  or  thought,  "There's 
Mrs.  Greene  in  that  everlasting  old  brown  silk !  I'm 
tired  of  seeing  it ! "  It  took  all  Sally's  sense  and  most  of 
her  religion  to  help  her  back  into  contentment  at  such 
times;  tor  at  first  she  did  not  see  that  religion  was  meant 
to  help  in  "all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Many  a  time  she 
stopped  herself  from  the  uncomfortable  thoughts  by  Aunt 
Phelps's  method  of  sitting  down  and  reasoning  with  her- 
self, but  the  natural  feminine  longing  for  adornment  and 
beauty  was  hard  to  reason  away.  Old  Isr'el's  homely 
words  first  opened  out  to  her  a  way  of  content.  He  was 
hoeing  his  corn  one  day  in  the  garden  while  she  was  weed- 
ing her  flower-bed,  and  both  of  them  stopped  to  watch  a 
saucy  oriole  inspecting  the  peas,  which  were  not  yet  quite 
large  enough  for  him  to  steal. 

"Awful  hansum,  ain't  he?"  the  old  man  said.  "Of 
all  the  birds  of  the  air,  I  think  them  fire  hang-birds  be 
the  beateree,  and  they  do  sing  beautiful.  He  s  jest  like 
a  flash,  now,  ain't  he?" 

"  He  is  a  beauty,"  answered  Sally,  as  the  graceful  crea- 
ture slipped  up  and  down  among  the  |>ea-brush  looking 
for  a  full  pod  to  rifle,  "  but  I  should  think,  Uncle  Isr'el, 
he'd  get  so  tired  of  wearing  the  same  feathers  year  in  and 
year  out ! " 

"  Well,  ye  see,  he  ain't  women-folks,"  said  Israel,  with 
a  sharp  glance  and  a  half  smile,  "and  then,  besides,  I 
always  think  birds  is  kinder  pious;  they  dunno  no  better; 
they  don't  fret  ag'nst  what  the  Lord  gives  'em,  nor  what 
He  makes  'em ;  they  jest  sing,  an'  fly,  and  scratch  for 
vittles,  and  don't  fault  Providence  none  because  some- 
times it  rains  and  blows  and  snows,  and  they  haven't  got 
no  change  of  raiment,  as  ye  may  say.  They're  kind  of 
good  to  lesson  human  critters;  make  me  think  always  of 
a  old  hymn  mother  used  to  sing  when  she  set  a-knittin'. 
Mother  had  religion,  now  I  tell  ye!  but  she  didn't  hev 
much  besides.  She  was  all  serimpled  up  with  rheumatiz, 
but  she  could  knit  an'  sing  till  she  up  an'  died,  and  this 
was  one  she  favored  most.  Lemme  see,  it  went  this  way,  I 
guess : 

"The  birds  without  bam 

Or  storehouse  are  fed; 
From  them  let  us  l'arn 

To  trust  for  our  bread. 
His  saints  what  is  liltin' 

Shall  ne'er  be  denied, 
So  long  as  'tis  written. 

The  Lord  shall  provide." 

Sally's  eyes  fell;  here  was  her  lesson,  indeed,  and  she 
took  it  into  "  an  honest  and  good  heart."  Newton's  beau- 
tiful old  hymn  was  new  to  her,  and  doubly  impressive 
because  it  was  new.    She  never  forgot  its  admonition. 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  of  it,  Uncle  Isr'el? "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  i  guess  'tis.  There  was  lots  more,  but  I  can't 
call  it  to  mind  now  ;  seein'  that  bird  fetched  it  back.  'lis 
enough  to  live  by,  though,  now  ain't  it?" 

"Quite  enough,"  said  Sally,  with  a  smile,  "if  one 
always  remembered  it."  • 

But  certainly,  after  that  day  she  found  it  easier  to  wear 
her  old  dresses  without  an  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  they  were  old,  and  she  took  a  strangely  mixed  de- 
light in  the  pretty  crimson  cashmere  'l  orn  brought  her  on 
Christmas  day ;  it  seemed  to  her  a  reward  she  had  not 
deserved.  Put  her  garden  rewarded  her,  too,  for  her  hard 
work.  Beside  her  celery  there  were  stores  of  dry  beans, 
two  strings  of  onions,  bunches  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  few 
squashes  laid  by  on  the  broad  upper  shelf  of  the  pantry 
for  Tom's  promised  Thanksgiving  pies,  and,  better  than 
all  these,  the  health  and  strength  that  such  life  in  the 
open  air  had  brought  her  to  fight  the  sudden  changes  and 
fierce  inclemencies  of  our  New  England  winter.  And 
there  was  a  deep  and  abiding  delight  in  their  home  set 
in  our  young  couple's  hearts,  which  is  not  always  given  to 
the  rich  in  their  luxurious  nouses,  for  it  is  an  inevitable 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOME  INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  ABOUT  BEING  INVITED  OUT 
TO  TEA. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer  Tom  and  Sally  held  a 
council  of  two  over  the  obtrusive  fact  that  they  had 
accepted  a  good  many  invitations  to  tea,  and  had  not, 
owing  to  their  narrow  quarters,  returned  any  of  these  hos- 
pitalities, which  naturally  disturbed  them,  since  they 
shared  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  race  and  position  ;  and 
whoever  has  deeply  studied  New  England  character  is 
well  aware  that  one  of  its  chief  instincts  is  to  return  every 
gift  with  interest.  You  can  not  share  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  your  garden,  even  with  your  neighbor, 
without  receiving  a  well-measured  return,  in  quantity  if 
not  in  kind. 

"  We  ought  to  ask  some  people  here  to  tea,  or  some- 
thing," said  Sally  to  Tom,  one  bright  evening  in  June,  as 
they  walked  home  in  the  moonlight  from  Thursday-even- 
ing meeting. 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "ask  anybody  you  want  to,  dear. 
I  like  company." 

"  O— h ! "  said  Sally. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"The  matter!  You  speak  as  if  it  was  the  slightest 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  company,  whereas  it's  a  great 
bother  and  anxiety." 

"  Is  it?   Then  don't  have  'em." 

"  Tom !  why,  we  must  return  our  invitations,  we've  had 
so  many." 

"  So  I  thought ;  but  if  it's  going  to  vex  and  bore  you, 
Sally,  it  had  better  never  be  done." 

"But  it  must,  dear,  and  I  want  to  talk  it  over.  Of 
course  it  will  be  troublesome,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
the  two  things  to  settle  are  who  to  ask  and  what  to  give 
them." 

"  Why,  ask  everybody  who  has  asked  us." 

"  That  is  about  fifteen  people,  to  whose  houses  we  have 
been  invited,  and  there  are  two,  or  three,  sometimes  four 
people  in  each  family;  and  we  have  a  table  that  will  hold 
ten  at  its  outside  limit,  and  only  twelve  teacups  and 
saucers  and  plates." 

"Whe — w!"  whistled  Tom.  "Can't  we  hand  tea 
round?" 

"That  wouldn't  increase  the  teacups." 

Tom  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  began  to  think 
very  hard.  Pretty  soon  he  turned  to  Sally  with  a  bright 
face.    "Ask  only  ten  or  twelve »  o  tea,  then." 

"And  make  all  the  rest  angry.'" 

"Oh,  no!  Ask  ten  more  tne  week  after,  and  so  on, 
till  you  get  through  the  list.  They'll  soon  find  out  that 
you  mean  to  be  civil  to  them  all.    Won't  that  work?" 

"  It  will  be  so  expensive!"  sighed  Sally.  "People 
here  give  such  elaborate  teas— four  or  five  kinds  of  cake, 
bread,  and  biscuit,  and  ham,  and  preserves,  and  oysters, 
and  tea,  and  coffee.  Tom !  we  should  have  to  run  in 
debt." 

"  We  won't  do  that,  anyhow,"  said  Tom,  "decidedly. 
"  If  our  strawberries  only  bore  this  year,  it  would  help 
out." 

"  Inasmuch  as  they  are  just  set  out,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect it  of  'em,"  laughed  Tom.  "  One  thing  we  could  do, 
Sally— ask  all  these  people  in  to  spend  the  evening,  and 
give  them  a  stand-up  sup|jer." 

"  Yes,  the  house  would  just  hold  them  ;  and  if  you  will 
be  willing  to  give  them  something  easy  to  make,  and  not 
dear,  we  could  do  that." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Sally:  ask  half  of  'em  in  at  a  time  (that 
won't  crowd  the  rooms),  and  give  them  that  nice  sponge- 
cake you  make,  some  ice-cream,  and  some  lemonade. 
You  can  mix  the  cream,  and  I'll  get  freezers  from  the 
hotel  and  freeze  it.  1  know  how ;  I  used  to  help  Mrs. 
Goodale,  when  I  boarded  there  and  she  was  in  a  hurry." 

"  Will  you  be  content  with  that,  Tom?" 

"  Of  course  I  will.  Didn't  we  agree  to  be  sensible,  and 
content  ourselves  with  what  we  could  do  and  have  hon- 
estly? You  don't  think,  do  you,  Sally,  that  I  like  to  see 
you  work  and  save  and  get  tired  as  you  do?  No,  indeed. 
I  wish  I  had  more  money,  to  let  you  take  things  easy  and 
have  all  the  pretty  clothes  you  want;  but  I  haven't,  and 
you  knew  it,  and  you  would  marry  me,  you  know!" 

Sally  boxed  his  ears. 

"A  kiss  for  a  blow  always  bestow,"  Tom  answered, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word;  and  peace  being  restored, 
they  began  again — 

"  So,  as  I  was  saying,  Sally,  we  will  give  our  friends 
what  we  can  afford  to  give  them.  If  they  make  unkind 
remarks  about  our — well — frugality,  we  probably  shall  not 
hear  them,  and  therefore  not  feel  them;  if  we  are  hurt, 
why,  we  must  just  get  over  it." 
"  But  saucers  and  plates,  Tom?" 
"  Oh,  we  can  hire  a  dozen  of  each  from  the  store;  and 
you  have  spoons  enough?" 

"  Yes;  thanks  to  Aunt  Phelps.  I  have  hers  and  mo- 
ther's, too,  and  their  napkins." 

"  Well,  set  your  day  and  ask  your  people,  and  I'll  help 
you  all  I  can." 

So  Sally  made  two  batches  of  her  delicious  sponge- 
cake, which  came  out  of  the  oven  just  as  it  should  come, 
for  she  was  a  woman  who  had  no  "  luck"  in  her  cooking, 
but  always  success.  She  engaged  her  cream  beforehand, 
and,  being  in  the  country,  she  received  it  rich  and  abun- 
dant early  in  the  evening  before  her  party.  She  sweet- 
ened and  flavored  it,  and  Tom  packed  the  freezers  and 
taught  her  how  to  proceed;  so,  in  an  hour's  time  the 
cream  was  frozen,  packed,  and  set  down  in  the  cellar  for 
the  next  day.  In  the  morning  Tom  rose  very  early,  and, 
going  out  along  the  brook,  up  to  some  high  pastures, 
brought  back  his  arms  full  of  rosy  kalmia  boughs  and  a 
big  bundle  of  swamp  moss.  With  these  simple  but  ex- 
quisite decorations  Sally  adorned  her  two  rooms;  pink 
blossoms  wreathed  the  shelf  of  the  parlor,  set  in  a  soft 
bank  of  moss,  that  was  hidden  under  the  glittering  dark- 


law  of  nature  that  we  value  our  possessions  in  proportion  I  green  leaves.  A  great  pitcher  crowded  with  them  stood 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  attainment ;  that  which  comes  j  in  the  open  fireplace  of  the  Franklin  stove,  and  the  stove 


to  us  freely  we  hold  lightly.  Who  is  daily  grateful  for 
the  fresh  air  and  the  fluent  light?  Yet,  where  should  we 
be  without  their  life-giving  abundance? 


in  the  sitting-room  was  covered  with  trailing  pine,  the  re- 
sult of  a  second  expedition  of  Tom's  into  the  woods, 
which  concealed  the  black  pile  and  made  it  a  column  o 
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greenery.  Some  sweet-scented  violets,  blossomed  late  on 
account  of  their  transplanting,  were  set  about  the  rooms 
in  tiny  cups,  and  gave  the  air  a  delicate  perfume.  The 
sponge-cake  was  cut  and  heaped  on  two  cake  dishes  in 
the  pantry,  and  in  the  shed-kitchen  stood  the  plates  and 
saucers  and  napkins,  ready  for  the  guests.  Tom  squeezed 
the  lemons  and  Sally  mixed  the  lemonade  as  soon  as  he 
came  home  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  no  real  dinner, 
but  took  some  lunch  in  the  pantry,  that  the  house  might 
not  be  heated;  and,  when  everything  was  prepared,  Sally 
put  on  a  spotless  white  cambric  dross,  fastened  a  cluster 
of  pink  flowers  in  her  belt,  Tom  put  on  his  Sunday  suit, 
and  they  hastened  down  to  receive  their  guests. 

The  rooms  were  fragrant,  cool,  and-  exquisitely  neat ; 
the  open  windows  and  closed  blinds  let  in  the  soft  sum- 
mer air,  and  as  every  visitor  entered  a  bright  look  or  a 
pleased  exclamation  told  of  admiration.  This  set  Sally 
quite  at  ease.  Like  most  women,  a  little  kindly  apprecia- 
tion was  the  strength  she  needed;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and 
she  received  her  guests  with  such  warm  and  cordial  wel- 
come that  every  one  felt  she  was  heartily  glad  they  came. 
Tom's  greetings  were  equally  cordial ;  he  was  full  of  fun  ; 
and  as  the  rooms  filled  he  set  the  front  door  open,  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  strayed  out  in  the  late 
moonlight  and  amused  themselves  in  their  own  fashion, 
while  the  elders  talked  and  laughed  within.  At  ten 
o'clock  Tom  called  on  two  of  his  friends  to  help  him,  and 
while  he  took  out  the  cream  these  impromptu  waiters 
carried  about  the  plates  and  saucers,  and  with  Sally's  help 
distributed  the  cake,  the  ice,  and  the  lemonade.  If 
everything  was  simple,  it  was  good  of  its  kind.  The 
cake  was  praised  by  the  elder  ladies,  the  ice-cream  voted 
delicious  by  the  girls,  and  the  lemonade  soon  vanished, 
praised  in  the  using.  By  eleven  all  had  gone,  and  Tom 
and  Sally  exchanged  congratulations. 

"  It  went  off  just  right,"  he  said. 

"So  it  did,  Tom,"  Sally  answered.  "And  don't  you 
think  Mr.  Mix  said  he  never  had  such  a  good  time  before ; 
he  wished  his  folks  would  let  him  have  such  a  party  at 
home." 

"  I  know  it,  Sally.  He  said  to  me  that  if  they  tried  to 
have  company  his  wife  got  so  worn  out  making  cakes, 
and  jelly,  and  biscuit,  and  ices,  and  all  that,  that  she 
brought  on  dreadful  headaches,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
speak  when  her  guests  came;  and  when  they  went  she 
had  to  sit  up  till  she  could  collect  and  count  all  her 
spoons  and  forks,  to  be  sure  none  of  the  outside  hired 
help  had  stolen  them.    You  didn't  have  that  to  do." 

"  Blessed  be  nothing,"  said  Sally,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

In  the  next  month  both  of  our  young  couple  had  to 
accept  meekly  some  cold  looks  and  much  avoidance  from 
those  who  had  not  been  asked  to  their  party.  But  they 
were  patient,  knowing  that  they  should  soon  appease  these 
discontents;  and  when  the  full  moon  of  July  came  round 
they  gave  another  entertainment,  and  asked  only  those 
who  had  not  been  asked  before.  This  time  Sally's  well- 
trimmed  and  fertilized  rose-bushes  supplied  her  decora- 
tions— red,  white,  and  pink,  the  dear  old  hardy  roses  that 
made  our  grandmothers'  "  bow-pots,"  were  massed  on 
every  possible  point;  plumes  of  fern  filled  the  fire-place; 
the  great  stove  was  taken  away  into  the  wood-house  for 
the  summer,  and  Sally  flavored  her  ice-cream  with  wild 
strawberries,  so  it  was  even  better  than  before.  And  the 
guests  seemed  more  hilarious;  there  was  a  certain  sense 
of  relief  in  finding  that  Tom  and  Sally  did  not  mean  to 
cut  them,  which  added  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  pretty 
rooms  and  the  pleasant  door-yard ;  in  fact,  this  evening 
was  fully  as  great  a  success  as  the  first. 

And  its  influence  did  more  good  in  Downs  than  Sally 
or  Tom  had  counted  on.  Many  a  tired  or  poor  woman, 
who  had  strained  every  nerve  and  pinched  every  penny 
to  entertain  her  wealthier  neighbors  in  their  own  style, 
took  courage  now  to  use  a  simpler  hospitality,  and  was 
able  to  enjoy  her  friends'  company  without  physical  weari- 
ness or  daily  deprivation  afterward. 

Downs  grew  more  and  more  sbcial ;  picnics  set  in  with 
the  summer,  when  once  Sally  set  the  example  of  taking 
only  cold  tea  and  sandwiches  in  her  basket  to  such  a 
gathering;  and  the  real,  simple  hospitality,  that  is  the 
only  kind  worth  having,  began  to  hold  sway  in  this  little 
town.  For,  if  we  "all  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  we 
all  like  sheep  follow  one  leader  in  a  great  many  other 
things  than  straying;  and  a  little  candle  throws  its  rays 
just  as  far  now  as  when  Shakespeare  celebrated  its  shining. 

As  the  fall  came  in  the  early  heats  of  September  passed 
by,  and  the  radiant  glories  and  delicious  days  of  October 
reigned  over  the  woods  and  fields.  Sally  found  plenty  to 
do  in  her  garden  ;  but  by  the  first  week  in  November  all 
the  gladiolus  bulbs  were  pulled  and  laid  in  the  attic  to 
dry,  the  onions  and  sweet  herbs  bunched  and  hung  up, 
and  the  celery-house  all  ready.  As  Tom  was  taking  the 
delicate  blanched  plants  up,  to  set  in  their  winter  beds, 
he  looked  over  at  Sally,  who  sat  on  the  kitchen  doorstep 
watching  him,  and  said :  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Thanksgiving,  Sally?" 

"  I  meant  to  talk  to  you  about  that  to-night,  Tom." 

"  We're  pretty  friendless,  or  rather  relationless,  our- 
selves," saia  Tom,  leaning  on  his  spade  and  thoughtfully 
puckering  his  forehead.  "  Nobody  will  ask  us  anywhere ; 
it's  such  a  home-time,  too,  that  if  they  did  I  should  hate 
to  intrude  on  any  family." 

"  But  it  is  so  forlorn  to  keep  it  alone,  Tom ;  don't  you 
remember  last  year?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  thought  then  that  if  we  ever  had  a 
house  we  would  ask  some  just  -such  lonesome  people  as 
we  were  to  spend  that  day  with  us." 

"That's  good!"  said  Sally,  heartily.  "  Who  shall  we 
ask?  I  shall  really  enjoy  getting  up  a  good  dinner  for 
somebody  else." 

"  Well,  there's  Miss  Kibbe,  the  tailoress." 

"Oh,  Tom!" 

"I'm  sure  she's  lonely  enough,"  said  Tom,  with  a 
wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  I  know  it;  but  her  tongue — honestly  now,  could  you 
stand  it  ?  " 

Tom  roared.   The  idea  of  Sarepta  Kibbe  at  his  dinner- 
table  seemed  to  strike  him  funnily. 
"  No,  Sally,  I  don't  think  I  could.   I  only  wanted  to 


see  what  you  would  say;  and  I  should  not  even  have  sug- 
gested her  had  I  not  heard  her  brother-in-law  tell  some 
one  yesterday  that  he  should  be  over  here  again  pretty 
soon,  because  he'd  '  got  to  fetch  Sarepty  hum  to  Thanks- 
givin'.'  But,  in  earnest  now,  what  do  you  think  of  Rich- 
ards and  his  wife?  They  board  at  a  hotel,  and  T  can  tell 
you  Thanksgiving  at  a  tavern  isn't  the  real  thing  by  a 
great  deal  " 

"And,  O  Tom!"  broke  in  Sally,  "there's  dear  Mrs. 
Slade  and  Lily:  they  haven't  any  home  to  go  to  either, 
nor  can  they  ask  anybody  in  their  three  rooms." 

"  Yes,  they  are  candidates;  and  there's  Azariah  James, 
our  cashier;  he  boards,  you  know,  and  all  his  brothers 
live  'way  out  West.    There's  five  already." 

"  Just  about  enough,  too,  if  they  all  t  ome." 

And  they  did  all  come,  gladly  and  gratefully.  Sally's 
dinner  was  not  elaborate,  but  her  turkey  was  done  to  a 
turn ;  her  cold,  baked  ham  a  picture  in  itself,  with  its 
brown,  crisp  surface  and  wreath  of  fresh  parsley  from  the 
window-box  in  the  kitchen;  her  mashed  potato  looked 
like  thick  cream;  her  baked  squash  was  a  new  experience 
to  the  guests,  and  the  pumpkin  pies  so  long  promised  to 
Tom  were,  he  had  to  own,  better  than  his  mother's.  All 
the  adjuncts  of  cranberry  sauce,  pickles,  baked  Indian- 
meal  pudding,  nuts  and  apples,  and  clear,  fragrant  coffee 
to  wind  up  with,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Hut  tin 
cream  of  Sally  Green's  Thanksgiving  was  the  pleasure  of 
her  guests  and  their  hearty  thanks. 

Months  after,  when  Mrs.  Slade  watched  by  her  sick- 
bed, Mr.  Richards  sent  her  fruit  and  flowers,  and  Mr. 
James  took  Tom's  work  at  the  bank  on  his  own  hands  for 
two  days  that  he  might  be  with  his  wife  in  her  trouble, 
Sally  recalled,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  gracious  words 
of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unaware." — Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

(  To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


He  set  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  lo! 
The  clash  ol  waves,  the  mar  of  winds  that  blow, 
The  strife  and  stress  of  Nature's  warring  things 
Rose  like  a  storm-cloud,  upon  angry  wings. 

He  set  the  reed-pipe  to  his  lips,  and  lo! 

The  wreck  of  landscape  took  a  rosy  glow, 

And  Life  and  Love,  and  gladness  that  Love  brings. 

Laughed  in  the  music,  like  a  child  that  sings. 

Master  of  each,  Arch  Master!    We  that  still 
Wait  in  the  verge  and  outskirt  of  the  hill, 
Look  upward  lonely — lonely  to  the  height 
Where  thou  hast  climbed,  forever  out  of  sight. 

An  si  in  Dobson. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


Reduced  postage  and  other  causes  have  increased  the 
correspondence  of  the  world.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago 
the  average  of  letters  received  by  each  person  per  annum 
was  only  3  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  now  37 
letters  and  4  postal  cards.  The  latest  reliable  ascertained 
comparison  (for  1882,  when  the  average  was  3c  in  Great 
Britain)  gives  the  average  per  head  in  the  United  States 
at  21 ;  Germany,  17;  France,  16;  Italy,  7;  and  Spain, 5. 

It  is  related  that  a  handsome  Chicago  girl  (the  heroine 
of  such  an  adventure  should  always  be  handsome)  got  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  dressed  only  in  a  hat  and 
a  pair  of  riding  gloves,  and  carrying  a  whip,  started  out 
for  a  ride.  She  mounted  her  horse  and  was  cantering 
along  Michigan  avenue,  when  she  was  halted.  Upon  be- 
ing awakened  the  fair  somnambulist  asked  the  officer  to 
take  her  home.  It  was  altogether  a  reasonable  request, 
and  getting  a  pair  of  blankets,  in  which  she  wrapped  her- 
self, he  complied. 

That  is  a  capital  anecdote  making  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  of  a  young  man  who  asked  a  pretty  girl  to  waltz 
with  him.  She  was  willing,  and  placing  his  arm  around 
her  waist,  he  took  position  upon  the  floor.  The  music 
started,  but  the  young  man  did  not.  "  Why  don't  you  go 
on?"  she  asked.  "  Because,"  he  answered,  "  this  is  all  I 
know  about  it."  Of  course  she  blushed,  but  why  should 
she?  What  was  the  difference  between  standing  still  with 
a  young  man  hugging  her,  and  whirling  in  time  with  the 
music  of  the  band  ? — Progress. 

Supers  are  very  particular  about  the  distribution  of  parts. 
In  a  fairy  piece  a  set  of  dominos  was  represented  by  men 
wearing  on  their  backs  boards  marked  with  different  num- 
bers. A  discontented  super  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
told  the  management  they  must  find  a  substitute.  "  Why, 
what's  the  matter? "  asked  the  astonished  director;  "  don't 
you  get  your  fifteen  sous  a  night  like  the  others?"  "It 
isn't  about  the  sous  at  all.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  artists 
belonging  to  the  theater,  and  they  ought  to  have  made 
me  the  double  six;  instead  of  that  I  am  the  lowest  num- 
ber— the  double  blank.  Rather  than  submit  to  such 
injustice  I  prefer  to  leave  the  theater."—////  the  Year 
Round. 

Said  a  New  Haven  tailor:  "  These  are  hard  times, 
indeed.  I  know  a  young  man  recently  married  who  has  just 
procured  a  $35  suit  of  clothes  from  his  tailor  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  nay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month."  It  is  slightly  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man 
whose  financial  situation  is  quite  as  low  down  as  this  could 
decide  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  get  married. 
To  trust  to  luck  in  such  a  matter  means,  in  most  cases, 
to  condemn  at  least  two  lives  to  misery.  But  there  seems 
no  way  of  preventing  these  senseless  weddings.  When  a 
couple  make  up  their  minds  to  get  married,  they  will  not 
listen  to  reason.  And  then,  when  the  inevitable  happens, 
they  look  upon  all  the  world  as  their  enemies.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  understand  that  the  fault  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  with  themselves. — Progress. 

Three  miles  away  from  the  village  of  Coniston,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  lies  Brantwood,  the  home 


of  Professor  Ruskin— a  large,  beautiful,  rambling  house 
with  spacious  rooms  and  low  ceilings. commanding  a  vie 
which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  England  for  pictui 
esqueness  and  poetic  beauty.  Down  the  grassy  slopes 
and  across  the  placid,  mirror-like  lake  the  spectator  looks 
up  at  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  rising  majestically  from 
among  the  lesser  hills  which  form  the  middle  distance. 
The  village  lies  awav  to  the  right  on  the  opposite  shore; 
to  the  left  no  habitation  interrupts  the  view  for  four  miles 
and  more,  save  the  ivy-grown  Coniston  Hall.  On  such 
a  picture,  rich  with  ever-varying  color,  fascinating  and 
peaceful,  the  great  art  critic  loves  to  gaze  throughout  the 
summer  twenty  times  a  day.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  old  lamp-lighters  of  Boston  looked  after  the  illum- 
ination and  the  shutting  off  of  the  lights.  The  original 
lamps  were  fed  with  whale  oil,  and  could  be  easily  seen  on 
dark  nights  for  fifty  feet  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  trimmed.  It  must  have  been  a 
tr.-at  to  see  them  lighted  from  an  old-fashioned  tinder- 
box;  yet  when  the  subject  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas. 
was  discussed,  the  new  project  was  violently  opposed  on 
the  ground  of  safety.  It  was  urged  that  gas  would  ex- 
plode, and  the  idea  of  tunneling  the  ritv  for  pipes  was 
then  looked  upon  with  much  dread.  The  first  gas-burner 
was  viewed  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  con- 
tempt, and  a  subsequent  slight  explosion  of  -a  small  gas 
pipe  was  thought  to  be  a  prelude  to  a  general  explosion. 
Since  those  days  the  citizens  of  Boston  stand  in  greater 
fear  of  gas  bills  than  of  the  gas  itself. 

The  Don  Cossack,  with  his  pug  nose  and  tow  hair,  is  a 
fraud  as  a  fighting  man.  He  has  a  genius  for  plundering, 
and  makes  a  capital  scout,  but  he  has  an  instinctive 
disrelish  for  anything  like  close  fighting.  He  infinitely 
prefers  running  away.  But  those  Caucasian  Cossacks  are 
men  of  quite  another  stamp.  They  gave  the  Russians  an 
infinity  of  trouble  before  their  mountains  were  conquered  ; 
now  they  serve  Russia  with  a  whole  soul,  and  are  the 
hardest,  stanchest,  and  most  ruthless  of  fighting  men. 
They  shoot  well,  and  do  excellent  work  as  mounted  in- 
fantry. Thev  will  chame  knee  to  knee  as  regular  cavalrv, 
and  odds  make  no  odds  to  them.  In  temperament,  as 
soldiers,  they  resemble  the  Goorkhas  more  than  any  other 
soldiers  who  serve  under  the  British  flag.  Like  them 
they  kill  and  spare  not;  they  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  giving  quarter  to  an  enemy,  to  say  nothing 
of  rather  free-handed  mutilation  in  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

The  encounter  which  amused  me  most  occurred  at  an 
evening  party  at  the  Vice  Chancellor's.  Ford  Palmer- 
ston  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  received  his 
degree  in  the  morning,  and,  standing  at  a  little  distance. 
I  watched  him  as  he  listened  to  a  somewhat  prolonged 
exposition  by  Professor  Wheatstone  of  certain  new  devices 
be  had  been  busied  with  for  the  application  of  telegraphy. 
The  man  of  science  was  slow,  the  man  of  the  world  seemed 
attentive:  the  man  of  science  was  copious,  the  man  of 
the  world  let  nothing  escape  him ;  the  man  of  science 
'infolded  the  anticipated  results — another  and  another, 
the  man  of  the  world  listened  with  all  his  ears;  and  T  was 
saying  to  mvself,  "  His  patience  is  exemplary,  but  will  it 
last  forever?"  when  I  heard  the  issue:  "God  bless  my 
soul;  you  don't  sav  so?  I  must  get  you  to  tell  that  to  the 
Ford  Chancellor."  And  the  man  of  the  world  took  the 
man  of  science  to  another  part  of  the  room,  hooked  him 
on  to  Ford  Westburv.  and  bounded  awav  like  a  horse  let 
loose  in  a  pasture. — Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Autobiography. 

Renan  lives  in  scholarly  seclusion  in  a  remote  street  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  A  large  engraving  of  "  The 
Tews  Mourning  at  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  "  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  outer  reception-room.  The 
rest  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  all  library.  Renin  looks 
strikingly  like  a  toad;  that  is,  of  course,  a  vivacious  and 
gentlemanlike  toad.  He  is  about  middle  height,  sli"htly 
bald.  Stout,  and  short-necked.  His  eyes  are  verv  disap- 
pointing; they  express,  in  a  general  way.  geniality  and 
sagacity;  but  it  is  only  when  their  owner  is  engaged  in 
animated  conversation  ttiat  they  seem  to  express  any 
thing  at  all.  He  speaks  naturally  and  fl"ently,  and  when 
he  is  in  his  best  mood  he  bristles  with  epigrams.  T  heard 
him  lecture  on  "The  Psalms  of  David."  in  the  Col'eee 
de  France.  The  audience  was  small,  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  lecturer  dis- 
couraged the  attendance  of  any  one  who  did  not  possess 
the  scholarship  necessary  to  understand  him.  He  made 
no  jokes,  told  no  anecdotes,  and  indulged  in  no  claptran 
theories  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned.  Once  or  twiee 
the  students,  who  all  kept  writing  hnsily  in  their  note- 
books, applauded  a  witticism,  but  Renan  shook  his  bead 
with  a  smile,  as  if  deprecating  the  demonstration. — Inde- 
pendent. 

The  bitter  old  French  epigram  that  "Anything  may  be 
forgiven  except  a  benefit."  has  seldom  been  more  Aptly 
illustrated  than  bv  the  reciprocal  attitude  of  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  subsequent  to  the  great 
convulsion  of  184S-0.  In  the  crisis  of  that  terrible 
struggle  Austria,  when  already  at  the  mcrcv  of  insurgent 
Hungary,  was  rescued  from  apparently  certain  destruction 
by  the  overwhelming  might  of  Russia.  The  conscious- 
ness of  thus  owing  its  very  existence  to  the  timely  aid  of 
a  |>owerful  neighbor  could  not  be  otherwise  than  bitter  to 
a  government  which  still  strove  to  consider  itself  the  ar- 
biter of  Furope,  especially  when  supplemented  bv  the 
galling  conviction  that  the  same  strength  which  had  suf- 
ficed to  hold  it  up  might  with  equal  ease  be  employed  to 
pull  it  down.  The  fruits  of  these  reflections  were  seen 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  Austria,  harely  six 
years  after  her  deliverance  by  Russia,  was  only  restrained 
by  the  matchless  skill  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  from  joining 
the  Furopean  coalition  against  her  deliverer.  Not  with- 
out good  reason  did  the  Czar  Nicholas  exclaim  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  as  he  stood  before  the  statue  of 
John  Sobicski  at  Warsaw,  "That  man  and  I  are  the  two 
greatest  fools  of  modern  history,  for  ^we*  both  saved 
Vienna."— N.  Y.  Times. 
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enter  our  midst  unloved  and  forsaken,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  in  darkness  and  neglect,  but  should  be 
preserved,  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  city. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, llie  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  fanrilx  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  everv- 
dav  meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  The  Book  contains 
over  goo  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


THE  FOUNDLINGS  AGAIN. 


A  few  months  ago  T7ie  San  Franciscan  set  up  a  plea  fo 
the  abandoned  waifs  of  the  city,  who  are  annually  sacri 
ficed  bv  hundreds  in  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling  Asylum 
Every  charge  made  at  that  time  can  be  substantiated ;  and 
since  their  publication  more  evidence,  still  more  damnable 
in  character,  reflecting  upon  the  management  of  the 
establishment  in  question,  has  been  received.  The  ex 
posure  of  this  slaughter  nf  the  innocents,  which  has  been 
conducted  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  has  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  community.  The  general  senti 
ment  of  the  public  is  that  these  abuses  have  alreadv  been 
tolerated  too  long,  and  that  every  moment  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  is  a  disgrace  to  society  and  a  blot  on  the  fair 
fame  of  our  city. 

Dr.  Hardv  has  but  one  prototype  in  literature,  and  that 
is  in  The  Patriarch,  so  ably  delineated  bv  Dickens 
little  Dorrit.  What  Mr.  Pancks  did  for  the  people  of 
Bleeding  Heart  yard  77ie  San  Franciscan  has  undertaken 
to  do  for  the  residents  of  our  city.  The  editorial  shears 
have  been  applied  to  the  Patriarch's  silvered  locks,  and 
he  stands  unmasked  before  the  city,  in  all  his  hypocrisy 
and  his  iniquity.  The  only  persons  who  have  opposed 
the  position  taken  by  this  paper  are  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  workings  of  the  institution,  or  those  who  for 
personal  reasons  are  in  the  power  of  the  benevolent  Doc 
tor,  and  dare  not  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  him. 

The  board  of  deluded  but  respectable  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  trustees  of  his  asylum  alone  have  endeavored 
to  repair  the  damages  worked  by  an  iconoclastic  hand. 
Had  it  not  been  ludicrous,  it  would  have  been  a  pathetic 
spectacle  to  witness  the  efforts  of  these  worthy  and  amiable 
gentlemen  to  repair  his  shattered  reputation,  to  reunite 
his  severed  locks,  restore  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  and  his 
equanimity,  heal  his  bruises,  rouge  his  withered  cheeks, 
and  make  of  him  again  the  stately,  genial  old  gentleman 
who  has  for  years  been  a  moral  bulwark  to  the  community, 
with  his  benevolent  talk  and  his  comical  cap. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  fall  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  some  move  being  made  toward 
the  correction  of  this  great  and  growing  evil,  for,  en- 
couraged by  Dr.  Hardy's  success,  similar  establishments 
have  been  opened  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  and  traffic 
in  abandoned  infants  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  portion 
of  the  legitimate  commerce  of  our  metropolis.  It  is  use- 
less to  wait  for  time  to  correct  these  wrongs,  or  for  the 
aged  Doctor  to  turn  over  his  charitable  work  to  others. 
People  who,  like  Dr.  Hardy,  use  the  mantle  of  philan- 
thropy to  cover  their  own  selfish  aims,  at  the  cost  of  un- 
told suffering  and  loss  of  life,  never  willingly  relinquish 
their  lucrative  enterprises,  and  are  usually  famous  for 
their  longevity.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  concerted  move- 
ment by  true-hearted  and  unselfish  citizens. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  responsible  men  and  women 
of  unimpeachable  character  should  organize  a  society  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  foundlings,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
little  ones.  The  state,  when  it  refused  some  ten  years 
since,  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  to  continue  its  gen- 
erous appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  Dr.  Hardy's 
asylum,  announced  its  readiness  to  turn  over  the  appro- 
priation to  any  honest  and  reliable  incorporation.  Pos- 
sibly the  problem  would  be  most  easily  solved  by  per- 
mitting some  charitable  institution  already  established  in 
the  city  to  undertake  this  work.  It  is  certainly  time  that 
proper  care  and  nurture  should  be  given  to  these  aban- 
doned children.   The  lives  of  the  little  creatures  who 


An  Irish  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Metropolitan  Hall 
on  Monday  evening.  Its  purpose  was  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  interfere  in  the  coming  British  elections. 
It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Irishmen,  whose 
presence  had  honored  themselves  were  they  not  American 
voters,  and  a  sprinkling  of  politicians  of  American  nation- 
ality, who  were  evidently  on  a  vote-catching  expedition 
Of  these  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected ;  but  the  average 
citizen  of  American  birth  who  was  not  hunting  for  office 
or  Irish  votes  was  not  overwhelmed  with  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  when  he  read  the  names 
of  its  J  ustices  on  the  list  of  Vice  Presidents  of  the  meeting. 
The  present  Supreme  Court  has  Jdone  so  many  remark 
able  things  in  the  course  of  its  existence  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  names  were  placed  on  the  list  with 
their  own  knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  they  attended 
the  meeting.  An  ordinary  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their 
office  should  prevent  judges  from  making  themselves 
conspicuous  at  political  gatherings.  This  salutary  rule 
might  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Superior  Court  Judges, 
who  not  only  attended  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  make 
speeches  at  the  same  meeting.  Their  nationality  may  be 
urged  as  their  excuse,  but  we  humbly  submit  that  a  man 
who  is  enough  of  an  American  to  be  elected  to  an  Ameri 
can  bench,  to  administer  American  law,  is  enough  of  an 
American  to  keep  out  of  Irish  politics.  Possibly  the  ex- 
ample of  our  blatant  Vice  President  Hendricks  has  had 
a  bad  effect  on  the  California  bench. 

In  connection  with  the  Hendricks  episode  it  is  pitiful 
to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  "  independent  and  manly  " 
American  press.  Hardly  a  daily  paper  in  the  country 
has  had  the  courage  to  comment  on  the  speech  as  it  de- 
served. There  is  no  half-way  position  possible  in  regard 
to  its  propriety.  It  was  either  the  praiseworthy  utterance 
of  an  independent  American,  or  it  was  a  contemptible 
exhibition  of  demagogy.  The  potent  influence  of  the 
"small  advertisement "  is  seen  in  the  gingerly  editorial 
comment  on  the  subject.  The  Alia  of  this  city,  edited 
by  an  Irishman,  had  the  courage  to  boldly  praise  the 
s|)ecch,  the  man,  and  the  official.  The  other  dailies  were 
eontent  to  damn  with  faint  praise,  or  praise  with  faint 
damns.  Of  the  propriety  of  dragging  the  presumably 
spotless  judicial  ermine  into  an  Irish  mass-meeting  they 
have  nothing  to  say.  Silence  is  golden,  even  for  an  "  in- 
dependent "  newspaper. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  not  the  opportunity  to  deny  that  their  names 
were  used  by  authority,  or  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their 
course,  in  case  their  permission  was  gained.  The  Justices 
may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  dignity  by  allowing 
their  names  to  be  used  at  an  Irish  meeting;  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  they  will  not  unbend  to  set  themselves 
right  before  the  large  and  respectable  class  of  men  who 
do  not  go  to  mass-meetings  and  shout  themselves  hoarse, 
or  drink  themselves  full,  over  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
Dignity  must  be  maintained  somewhere.  It  sometimes 
seems  a  misfortune  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  the 
"American  vote,"  whose  good  opinion  the  Judges  and 
Congressmen  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  might  think 
it  worth  while  cultivating. 


A  VALUABLE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 


already  written,  are  so  comprehensive  and  explicit  that 
the  most  minute  distinctions  are  made  plain,  and  are  yet 
couched  in  such  simple  language  that  a  child  could 
understand  them  and  put  them  to  practical  application. 
They  give  much  new  and  interesting  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  timber  resources  of  the  state,  and  contain  industrial 
information  of  substantial  value  to  our  citizens.  The 
work,  when  published,  will  be  indispensible  to  the  entire 
community— a  reference  for  the  business  man,  authority 
for  the  manufacturer,  an  inducement  to  the  settler,  a  guide 
for  the  tourist  and  artist.  When  it  is  finally  placed  in  cir- 
culation the  only  wonder  will  be  how  people  ever  got 
along  without  it,  and  the  profits  resulting  to  the  state  and 
our  citizens  from  the  general  dissemination  of  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  may  safely  be  counted  up  by  millions. 

The  old  man  who  is  executing  this  notable  and  valuable 
work  takes  little  time  for  rest  or  recreation.  He  works 
regularly  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  hav- 
ing already  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  its  prepara- 
tion, expects  to  finish  it  in  three  or  four  years  more. 

To  the  Academy  of  Sciences  belongs  the  entire  credit 
of  nurturing  this  worthy  enterprise.  In  striking  contrast 
to  its  generous  action  is  the  penurious  conduct  of  the 
state.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  He  is  crowned 
with  the  empty  honors  of  his  position;  no  salary  or 
emolument  is  attached  to  his  office.  The  question  of  the 
manner  of  his  subsistence  has  never  troubled  our  public 
dignitaries. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  CHESTNUT.  ' 


Visitors  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  grow  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  a  quiet  elderly  gentleman  always  absorbed 
in  work,  and  who  generally  sits  with  a  sprig  of  evergreen 
or  a  bunch  of  cones  before  him,  which  he  is  transferring 
to  paper.  If  they  choose  to  approach  nearer  and  look 
over  his  shoulder,  they  see  an  exquisite  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ng  growing  beneath  his  hand.  He  works  without  glasses, 
but  his  touches  are  so  fine  and  delicate  that  it  requires  a 
glass  to  appreciate  their  beauty,  for  they  will  bear  as  close 
scrutiny  as  a  fine  line  engraving.  This  gentleman,  Dr. 
Albert  Kellogg,  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
\cademy,and  has  been  for  years  the  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum. He  is  recognized  among  all  his  associates  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  self-sacrificing  and  indefatigable  scien- 
tists on  the  coast.  His  whole  life  has  been  one  long  record 
of  probity,  industry  and  practical  contributions  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

The  work  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past,  is  a  description  of  the  forest  trees 
native  to  our  state,  and,  incidentally,  to  neighboring  terri- 
tories, illustrated  by  accurate  and  finished  drawings.  His 
descriptions  of  the  different  species,  many  of  which  are 


It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  our  social  scientists  that 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Joke  have  received  so  little 
attention.  It  is  an  error  of  the  vulgar  to  suppose  that  a 
Joke  is  a  literary  meteor  that  flashes  across  the  intellectual 
sky  for  a  moment  and  then  disappears  forever.  Even 
trained  observers  have  been  deceived  into  expressing 
much  the  same  opinion;  and  a  celebrated  scientist, 
whose  services  to  mankind  justify  us  in  concealing  his 
name  in  connection  with  this  charge,  was  heard  to  declare 
that  a  Joke  was  "  an  instance  of  intellectual  aberration 
unworthy  of  serious  attention."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts.  Leaving  aside  any  discussion  of  the  First 
Cause  of  the  Joke,  which  would  involve  us  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  metaphysical  discussion,  we  may  state  boldly  that 
the  Joke  has  well-defined  habits  and  peculiarities,  and  a 
study  ot  its  history  and  development  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  foremost  minds  in  science. 

It  is  evident  to  any  observer  that  the  Joke  may  be  accu- 
rately divided  into  races  and  nationalities.  No  one  who 
had  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  a  German  Joke  for  a  French  Joke,  or  a 
French  Joke  for  a  British  Joke.  In  fact,  they  are  as 
plainly  marked  off  from  each  other  as  any  two  breeds  of 
dogs,  and  each  undoubtedly  has  its  different  habits.  An 
adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  can  not  even  be  out- 
lined in  this  column.  Nevertheless,  as  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  an  important  subject,  we  offer  the  following  account 
of  a  single  member  of  the  large  and  interesting  family 
known  as  the  American  Joke : 

It  is  eight  months  or  more  since  the  Chestnut  Joke  first 
saw  the  light.  Its  birth  is  involved  in  obscurity,  in  spite 
of  earnest  efforts  to  trace  its  ancestry.  In  the  early  days 
of  its  existence  it  gave  no  sign  of  coming  greatness.  We 
know  the  story  of  the  school  at  Brienne,  where  Bourienne 
took  the  prizes  over  Napoleon ;  Bourienne  is  now  remem- 
bered not  as  the  "  prize  boy,"  but  as  Napoleon's  secre- 
tary. In  a  like  manner  the  Tin-pan  Joke  or  the  Nigger- 
baby  Joke  of  even  date  with  the  Chestnut  seemed  surer 
of  fame.  At  the  time  the  Chestnut  appeared  the  Paint- 
the-town-red  Joke  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  Its 
monthly  appearance  in  January  was  twenty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six,  which  is  surpassed  only  by 
its  unprecedented  November  record  of  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred,  due  to  the  local  disturbing  cause  of 
a  Democratic  victory  that  month  at  the  polls.  For  the 
same  month  the  Chestnut  appeared  in  public  but  a  beg- 
arly  one  hundred  and  eleven  times.  Previous  to  that 
date  it  was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  seem  worthy  of  record. 
Starting  from  this  point,  we  see  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
Chestnut  and  the  corresponding  decline  of  Paint-the- 
town-red.  In  February  the  Chestnut  appeared  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-four  times,  and  the  Paint-the-town- 
red  appeared  twenty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  times.  This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
falling  off  in  the  popularity  of  the  latter,  for  the  effect  of 
hard  times  was  most  severely  felt  that  month,  the  total  . 
output  of  jokes  being  six  per  cent  under  that  of  January; 
but  the  increase  of  the  Chestnut  Joke  under  such  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  is  truly  significant.    The  following 
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month  Paint-the-town-red  nearly  held  its  own,  appearing 
twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  times, 
but  the  Chestnut  increased  to  thirty-two  hundred.  The 
following  month  it  increased  by  eleven  hundred,  while 
the  Paint-the-town-red  declined  by  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber. But  in  the  month  of  May  the  Chestnut  leajied  at 
one  astonishing  bound  to  fourteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  appearances,  its  only  rival  coming  down 
something  less  than  the  same  figure. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further  into  details.  The 
August  returns  give  a  total  of  more  than  twenty-nine 
thousand  appearances  for  the  Chestnut,  while  its  rival  is 
all  but  as  extinct  as  Mr.  Crawford's  "dado."  The  re- 
ports for  the  first  half  of  the  present  month  indicate  that 
the  total  number  will  fall  little  if  any  below  that  of  Au- 
gust, although  the  Return-of-the-Summer-Boardcr  has 
acted  as  a  disturbing  element.  We  may  assume,  however, 
from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  Chestnut  has  reached 
its  full  development,  and  is  doomed  to  a  speedy  decline. 
It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  from  but  two  or  three  in- 
stances, but  from  the  obvious  similarity  of  the  careers  of 
the  successful  American  Joke,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
their  existence  is  determined  by  fixed  and  immutable 
laws.  We  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  to  verify  this 
statement,  but  we  pronounce  it  in  all  confidence. 

We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Chestnut  must 
follow  the  path  already  trodden  by  Paint-the-town-red 
and  its  predecessors,  and,  after  seeing  the  rise  of  some 
successful  rival  that  is  even  now  in  the  obscure  throng,  will 
become  extinct  in  about  eight  months.  Its  rise  has  taken 
an  equal  length  of  time.  In  spite  of  a  few  well-known 
exceptions  where  a  Joke  has  been  able  to  survive  in  a 
toothless,  mumbling  condition  for  two  or  three  years,  we 
may  safely  state  that  the  average  life  of  the  successful 
American  Joke  is  sixteen,  or,  at  the  most,  eighteen 
months.  The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  should 
attract  some  young  and  enthusiastic  social  scientist. 


who  may  go  anywhere  on  the  earth  but  to  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  worth  the  Collector's  while  to  test 
the  matter  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  If  this 
course  is  too  bold  to  suit  him,  we  trust  that  he  will  perfect 
the  methods  of  identifying  the  outgoing  Chinese  by  add- 
ing a  photograph  of  each  applicant  to  the  certificate  and 
the  Custom  House  records. 


The  death  of  lawyer  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  has 
something  the  appearance  of  a  judgment  of  God.  A  few 
weeks  since  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Storrs  had  accepted 
a  large  retainer  from  the  Mormon  hierarchy  to  come  to 
Utah  and  break  down  the  Edmunds  law.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Storrs  did  not  believe  in  polygamy 
or  Mormonism,  or  that  his  efforts  to  break  down  one  of  the 
best  laws  on  our  statute  book  was  inspired  by  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  to  collect  a  large  fee.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Bar  Association's  recently  expressed  opinion  that  lawyers 
are  morally  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
does  not  command  the  assent  of  any  considerable  part  of 
the  profession.  When  a  lawyer  of  the  wealth  and  standing 
of  Mr.  Storrs  accepts  the  defense  of  such  an  institution  as 
Mormonism  for  no  other  reason  than  the  financial  one, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  less  wealthy  or  less  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  will  be  more  scrupulous.  In 
this  case,  however,  Providence  seems  to  have  stepped  in 
with  such  effect  that  the  absence  of  such  a  check  on  other 
nullifiers  of  laws  is  to  be  regretted.  Providence  or  not, 
Mr.  Storrs 's  death  was  most  opportune  for  the  Edmunds 
law. 


The  lawyers  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  the  Clough 
insanity  case.  Any  method  of  proceeding  that  is  long, 
tedious  and  costly,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  is  the  one  to  be  followed.  Judge  Clough,  for 
instance,  becomes  insane.  The  Code  provides  that  the 
insanity  of  an  officer  vacates  the  office.  There  is  nothing 
technical  about  such  a  rule,  and  it  is  passed  by  in  scorn. 
The  constitution  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  a  judge 
can  be  removed  only  by  impeachment  before  the  Legis- 
lature. In  this  clause  the  lawyers  evidently  find  the  way 
"how  not  to  do  it,"  and  the  profession  scores  another 
victory.  .The  practical  inconveniences  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, at  last  convince  the  Attorney  General  that  the  Code 
supplements  instead  of  contradicts  the  constitution,  and 
he  applies  for  an  insanity  commission  to  determine  the 
mental  unsoundness  of  Judge  Clough.  By  the  customary 
delays  the  case  is  "  continued  "  from  week  to  week,  until, 
in  desperation,  a  resignation  is  coaxed  from  the  insane 
Judge.  This  proceeding  was  clearly  illegal  and  absurd, 
but  absurdity  is  quite  the  proper  end  of  technicality.  The 
Governor  accepted  the  resignation  of  an  officer  whose 
signature  was  of  no  legal  effect,  and  the  profession  was 
satisfied.  This  jugglery  might  have  answered  very  well, 
but  Judge  Clough  has  emphasized  the  absurdity  by  re- 
covering his  reason  and  denying  that  he  has  resigned. 
To  find  the  way  out  of  the  muddle  would  puzzle  Solomon 
himself.  While  the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor,  and 
the  courts  are  wrestling  with  the  problem,  we  are  moved 
to  remark  that  government  by  lawyers  is  a  great  thing. 


Judge  Hager  has  been  appointed  Collector  of  Customs 
for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and  Collector  Sears  steps 
down  and  out.  If  we  felt  a  little  better  assured  that  Mr. 
Sears  had  done  his  best  to  enforce  the  Exclusion  Act ;  if 
the  most  obvious  methods  of  identifying  the  outgoing 
Chinese  had  not  been  neglected  altogether,  or  adopted 
only  under  newspaper  pressure;  if  the  whole  wretched 
business  of  nullifying  the  Exclusion  Act  had  taken  place 
somewhere  else  than  in  San  Francisco;  if  everything 
were  otherwise  than  it  has  been — we  should  regret  the 
dismissal  of  so  good  an  officer  as  Mr.  Sears.  Judge 
Hager  has  good  qualifications  for  the  position.  He  is  a 
Democrat  who  has  incurred  the  hostility  of  neither  fac- 
tion of  his  party,  and  he  commands  the  confidence  of 
business  men.  So  far  so  good ;  but  the  main  question  is 
whether  he  will  do.what  his  predecessor  has  not  done  in  the 
Chinese  cases.  The  Chronicle's  suggestion  that  he  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  deny  the  right  of  courts  to  force 
Chinamen  into  the  country  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  is  a 
good  one.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  invented  to 
prevent  long  imprisonment  without  trial.  It  is  a  remark- 
able straining  of  that  important  writ  to  apply  it  to  men 


DANTE  AND  HIS  JEWISH  FRIEND. 


BY  RABBI  BETTELHEIM. 


Canon  Farrar,  so  the  papers  announce,  will  shortly  visit 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  lecture  before  the 
people.  Whether  the  two  master  minds  in  the  field  of 
theology,  Monsignor  Capel,  the  representative  of  Cathol- 
icism, and  Canon  Farrar,  the  foremost  light  of  the  liberal 
Protestant  church,  will  measure  their  swords  in  a  theolog- 
ical combat  or  not,  and  who  will  succeed  in  gaining  the 
victory  in  such  a  case,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  The  only  matter  of  immediate  interest  to 
us  is  the  announcement  that  the  venerable  Canon  of 
Westminster  will  deliver  three  lectures  in  this  city;  the 
first  on  Dante,  the  second  on  the  Talmud,  and  the  third 
on  Evolution.  In  this  article  I  shall  dwell  only  upon  the 
first  subject. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since  that 
great  hero  of  the  bards  of  all  times  was  born,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Canon  Farrar  will  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  literary  productions  and  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Florentine  poet.  He  will  undoubtedly  speak  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  author  of  Divina  Commedia, 
and  of  his  friends,  compatriots,  and  colaborers,  of  con- 
temporaneous scientists  and  masters  of  art ;  but  I  fear, 
and  probably  justly  fear,  that  one  man  will  be  omitted 
from  the  list,  as  he  has  been  forgotten  by  all  Christian 
historians  during  the  last  six  centuries — forgotten  because 
he  was  a  Jew !  This  man  is  Manoello,  or,  as  he  is  called 
in  Jewish  history,  Rabbi  Emanuel,  of  Rome. 

Manoello,  without  any  exaggeration,  outstripped  all  the 
contemporaneous  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  Dante's  most  intimate  friend.  These  two  men  existed 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  world's  history.  Man 
was  separated  from  man  because  of  differences  of  creed. 
Inhuman  cruelty  had  sway  in  those  days  of  superstition 
and  prejudice,  and  it  is  refreshing  for  the  liberal  thinkers 
and  readers  of  modern  days  to  contemplate  the  spectacle 
of  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  in  close  and  intimate  companion- 
ship at  that  time,  faithful  and  united,  working  for  one  end — 
to  humanize  mankind.  It  is  therefore  a  great  error  to 
imagine  that  even  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies the  Jew  had  nothing  but  the  yellow  patch  as  a  sign 
of  his  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  lofty  thought  were  subdued  or  an- 
nihilated in  his  breast.  Manoello,  like  our  modern  Heine, 
makes  certainly  a  very  pleasant  exception  in  this  respect. 

Manoello  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year 
1265,  and  therefore  in  the  same  year  as  Dante.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  Jewish  family,  the  Sifronas.  His  father 
Solomon  and  his  mother  Justa  were  honorable  and  pious 
people  of  high  literary  tastes.  His  teacher,  the  renowned 
physician  Benjamin,  initiated  him,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
into  the  sciences  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  astron- 
omy. At  thirteen  the  little  Roman  Jewish  boy  was  al- 
ready called  "The  Crown  of  Thought."  At  eighteen  he 
married,  and  cunningly  has  the  lover  preserved  the  name 
of  his  sweetheart  in  a  beautiful  acrostic,  so  that  we  know 
her  name  was  Gilda,  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  chief 
Rabbi  of  Rome,  and  that  he  clung  with  most  tender  love 
to  the  life-companion  of  his  youth.  Bosone,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Dante,  writes  a  poem  of  condolence  to  Mano- 
ello on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  death,  which,  roughly 
translated,  reads  as  follows: 

"I  weep  with  you,  Manoello. 
Thou  hast  lost  two  stars  out  of  thy  life's  horizon, 


Thy  wife,  thj  friend— Gilda  and  Dante— 

Both  true  friends  of  thine. 

Wty  that  they  can  not  be  in  heaven  together." 

Manoello,  always  quick  in  retort,  immediately  answere* 
the  implied  reflection  in  the  last  line,  as  follows: 

"I  have  lost  two  friends,  but  many  are  living  still.  That  my 
wife  and  Dante  can  not  meet  in  heaven  is  right;  for  they  will 
have  to  wait  until  I  come.  Then  we  will  be  the  Trinity  to- 
gether." 

In  the  year  1328  Manoello  commenced  to  collect  all 
his  different  writings,  and  his  first  volume  contained 
the  remarkable  poem,  Tophet  and  Eden,  or,  JTell  and 
Paradise.  The  most  impartial  and  erudite  scholar  can 
not  with  certainty  state  whether  Dante  first  wrote  his 
Divina  Commedia  or  Manoello  his  Hell  and  Paradise. 
There  is  certainly  some  spiritual  affinity  to  be  met  in 
both,  but  both  are  so  original  in  thought,  resulting  from 
the  natural  differences  of  education  and  creed,  as  to 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  each  was  simultaneously 
written,  independent  of  the  other.  In  one  respect  a  lib- 
eral reader  will  give  preference  to  Manoello's  work,  be- 
cause he  sends  to  hell  only  the  wicked,  the  vicious  and 
the  hypocritical,  irrespective  of  creed.  Nay,  he  has  a  sep- 
arate hell,  hotter  and  fiercer,  and  with  more  intense  tor- 
tures, for  a  bad  Jew.  He  can  not  believe  that  Dante  the 
Christain — but  a  noble  Christain! — will  ever  have  to  pass 
the  dark  gates  of  hell.    He  says : 

"  If  I  have  one  claim  on  God's  mercy,  if  my  father's  piety  has 
any  weight  in  the  scale  of  God's  love,  if  I  ever  have  gained  the 
kind  will  of  a  good  angel,  I  shall  invoke  all  in  favor  of  my  friend 
Dante;  and  if  he  has  to  suffer  nevertheless,  I  shall  call  on  God 
and  say:  'Condemn  me  forever,  but  do  no  harm  to  Dante's 
soul.' " 

His  other  works  contain  light  poetry,  pleasing,  playful 
and  jesting,  exhibiting  considerable  resemblance  to 
Heine's  light  verse,  and  to  the  satirical  verse  of  our  own 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  His  "Ghazelles"  (a  peculiar 
form  of  Arabic  poetry)  are  wonders  of  wit  and  word  com- 
binations. Subdivided  into  certain  forms,  some  lines  are 
pure  Hebrew,  while  if  divided  in  a  different  way  they 
become  pure  Italian  or  Arabic.  Another  form  of  poetry, 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  met  in  any  other  language 
beside  the  Hebrew,  was  first  cultivated  by  Manoello,  and 
this  is  verse  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  read  equally 
well  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  But  he  ex- 
celled especially  in  imitating  sounds  and  sighs,  and  made 
of  them  a  wreath  of  beautiful  poems.  Ridicule  and  sat- 
ire seem  to  have  been  the  echoes  of  his  inborn  nature, 
and  he  used  them  unsparingly  when  intolerance  or  igno- 
rance openly  asserted  themselves  and  hindered  him  in  his 
labor. 

In  an  epigram  he  scorches  a  Dominican  priest,  Father 

Kano,  who  was  considered  a  great  man  among  his  cloister 

brothers.    It  loses  a  little  by  translation,  but  here  it  is : 

"  Kano  is  great.  Great  indeed! — in  small  things.  But  Bosone 
is  great  indeed  only  in  great  things." 

If  Heine's  words  were  truthful  when  he  declares  that 
some  poets  are  poets  by  the  grace  of  God,  then  Manoello 
of  Rome  deserves  this  title.  Manoello  was  a  Jew;  a  Jew 
without  faults;  a  refined  and  high-minded  gentleman — 
true  to  his  Christian  friends,  self-sacrificing  in  alleviating 
other's  woes,  and  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb- 
stone speaks  volumes  of  his  character.    It  reads: 

"  I  loved  God,  the  unknown; 

I  loved  the  world,  the  known. 

To  me  were  Jew  and  Christian 

Not  believers  of  different  creeds, 

But  children  of  one  Father. 

Whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  right, 

I  never  cared  to  decide  on  earth; 

I  left  it  for  the  happy  future, 

When  one  and  all  shall  meet  in  Heaven." 

Faithful  as  Manoello  was  in  his  friendship  for  Dante, 
the  latter  showed  equal  fidelity  in  his  friendship  for  Man- 
oello the  Jew.  One  day  Manoello  forgot  to  take  out  a 
permit  to  travel  outside  the  city  of  Rome.  He  was 
apprehended  by  the  police  and  put  in  prison.  Dante  inter- 
ceded at  once  in  his  behalf,  and  paid  his  fine.  When 
Dante  visited  his  Jewish  friend  in  his  cell,  Manoello 
laughingly  said,  "  Stay  with  me,  and  I  shall  regard  the 
world  imprisoned, and  you  and  I,  in  friendship,  free."  And 
when  Dante,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1302,  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  lire  for  supposed 
conspiracy,  Manoello  offered  his  second  volume  for  sale 
to  his  co-religionists,  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
fine.  Dante  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  saying,  "I 
could  take  the  money  earned  by  thy  hands,  but  not  the 
product  of  thy  brain."  Dante's  life  has  been  ably  written 
again  and  again  by  different  authors,  but  even  I  )r.  Power, 
the  renowned  biographer  of  the  Florentine  poet,  has 
omitted  to  mention  our  Manoello— probably  for  the  one 
reason,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  he  was  a  Jew.  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  write  more  about  the  relations  of 
these  two  poets,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  translation  of 
some  of  Manoello's  best  productions.  In  this  article  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  one  statement  that  modern  history 
tries  to  be  just,  and  winds  the  laurel  crown  for  the  deserving, 
whether  he  bends  his  knee  before  an  altar  or  bows  before 
an  invisible  God.  Our  modern  age  is  an  age  of  liberal 
thought,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  enlighten  and  benefit  the  world,  leaving, 
like  Manoello,  distinctions  of  creed  to  be  arbitrated  in 
heaven.  jf 


Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  only  thing  one  ever  hears 
about  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  that  they  arc  not  doing 
any  work.   

The  pain  of  life  but  sweetens  death;  the  hardest  labor 
brings  the  soundest  sleep.— Albert  Smith. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FEUD  OF  TWO  FAMILIES. 


BY  AN  OI.D-TIMF.R. 


The  Tolmy  and  Richardson  families  lived  in  the  Pajaro 
valley  forty  years  ago,  owned  adjoining  ranches,  and  were 
on  terms  of  the  most  neighborly  character.  When  their 
children  grew  up  the  young  people  were  society  unto  each 
other,  varying  the  dull  routine  of  rural  life  with  dances 
and  picnics,  and  such  innocent  sports  as  suggested  them- 
selves to  their  rustic  fancy.  And  though  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  had  a  dash  of  Mexican  blood  in  them,  lacked 
the  accomplishments  which  adorn  the  young  people  of 
the  present  generation,  they  had  their  full  share — the  girls 
of  beauty,  and  the  boys  of  that  dash  which  makes  even 
rustics  acceptable  in  female  society.  If  Julia  Richard- 
son, now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  a  sparkling  brunette, 
who  could  round  up  a  mob  of  cattle  with  any  vaquero  in 
Pajaro,  Jim  Tolmy  was  a  dashing  ranchero  of  twenty-two, 
who  could  jump  his  mustang  over  a  four-railed  fence,  and 
pick  up  a  silver  dollar  off  the  grass  while  his  steed  was 
galloping  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  two,  James  and  Julia,  had  been  equestrian  rivals 
since  childhood,  Julia  insisting  that  she  was  the  better 
horseman,  so  to  say,  of  the  two — a  piece  of  assurance  little 
Jimmy  Tolmy  resented  by  jumping  his  pony  across  a  two- 
foot  ditch  and  challenging  his  competitor  to  follow, 
which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  always  did  in  fearless  fashion. 

And  thus  the  children  grew  to  a  certain  age,  when  their 
manner  each  to  the  other  changed— and  when  Julia  no 
longer  talked  defiantly  at  James  and  challenged  him  to 
daring  deeds  of  horsemanship,  and  when  James,  sad  to 
say,  felt  shorn  of  all  his  dash  and  bravery,  and  was  awk- 
ward, absent  and  timid  in  the  presence  of  Julia.  To- 
gether and  alone  they  were  silent  and  uncomfortable.  It 
was  only  when  in  company  that  James's  natural  exuber- 
ance glowed  and  rallied,  and  when  Julia,  when  she 
thought  nobody  was  watching,  would  lift  her  dark  eyes 
from  under  their  sweeping  lashes  and  look  with  glowing 
admiration  on  her  old  playmate. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  ardent  though  flickering  omens 
of  love?  Let  simple  devotion  be  told  in  artless  story,  and 
let  us  say  at  once  that  Julia  and  James  loved  each  other. 
Love  is  a  passion  which,  however  much  and  long  it  smol- 
ders, finds  expression  at  last,  and  the  longer  it  smolders 
the  prompter  and  plainer  will  usually  be  the  avowal.  And 
so  it  was  here.  The  avowal  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ; 
James  was  accepted,  and  the  young  couple  were  happy. 
Their  parents  consented,  but  for  economic  reasons  judged 
it  better  to  defer  the  union  for  a  year  longer. 

"A  year!"  exclaimed  young  Tolmy,  as  he  and  his 
bride-elect  sauntered  one  day  in  her  father's  orchard. 
"  I  see  no  reason  for  deferring  it  so  long.  The  branding 
and  mustering  is  over,  and  why  can't  they  let  us  get  mar- 
ried at  once? " 

"  It  is  better  to  wait,  since  they  wish  it,"  answered 
Julia,  in  a  conciliating  tone.  "A  year  won't  be  long 
passing,  and  they  will  be  better  pleased  and  better  pre- 
pared." 

"  Do  you  know  ?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"What?" 

"I  think  my  sister  Belle  and  your  brother  Tom  will 
get  ahead  of  us,  if  we  don't  hurry  up." 

"Tom  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Why, 
thr  great  gawk  is  ashamed  to  look  a  girl  in  the  face ! " 

"  Never  mind ;  I  see  them  often  together,  and  they're 
as  thick  as  berries  on  a  bush!"  and  the  lovers  laughed 
over  the  discovery,  and  before  parting  laid  plans  to  twit 
and  tease  Belle  and  Tom. 

Thus,  as  may  be  seen,  the  lovers  confided  each  in  the 
other,  and  the  young  and  the  old  of  both  families  were 
happy  in  expectancy. 

But  though  a  year  would  not  be  long  passing,  as  Julia 
phrased  it,  still  a  year  often  brings  many  changes  in  affairs 
of  the  heart,  for  love  is  as  capricious  as  young  Spring. 

Twenty  miles  away  lived  the  Castro  family,  where 
young  Tolmy,  when  hunting  for  stray  stock,  had  often 
called,  and  where  he  was  always  made  welcome.  Mabel 
Castro  was  a  beautiful  girl,  well  born,  accomplished  and 
affable— a  different  type  of  beauty  from  Julia  Richardson. 
She  was  fair  and  tall,  with  the  dark,  liquid  eyes  of  old 
Spain.  The  mustangs  at  Pajaro  had  been  straying  away 
very  much  of  late,  and  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castros'.  Of  course,  young  Tolmy  would  go  in  pursuit 
of  his  mustangs,  and  would  naturally  call  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Castros'.  In  those  frequent  visits  Mabel 
and  he  became  mutually  attached,  when,  faithless  to  his 
engagement  and  forgetful  of  the  pretty  Julia,  he  induced 
her  to  elope  with  him,  and  the  first  known  of  the  affair 
was  that  they  were  married ! 

Julia  Richardson's  feelings  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  She  was  slighted,  she  was  betrayed,  and 
jealous  rage  fired  her  Mexican  blood.  The  whole  Rich- 
ardson family  felt  outraged,  and  the  Tolmys,  to  do  them 
justice,  were  scarcely  less  painfully  shocked.  The  false 
lover,  knowing  that  such  would  be  the  result,  kept  dis- 
creetly out  of  sight  for  several  weeks,  when,  supposing 
both  families  to  have  cooled  down,  he  visited  his  parents. 

When  Tom  Richardson  heard  of  his  arrival  he  roJe 
over  quietly  toward  the  Tolmy  residence,  with  a  rifle  at 
his; saddle-horn.   As  he  approached  he  observed  James 


and  his  sister  Bell  standing  at  the  door,  chatting,  and  he 
hesitated  as  to  how  he  should  act.  His  movements  at- 
tracted Tolmy, who,  suspecting  bad  blood,  turned  indoors, 
and  taking  out  his  shotgun,  took  up  his  position  by  his 
sister's  side  at  the  door,  awaiting  developments.  Seeing 
the  weapon  in  his  hand,  and  thinking  he  was  going  to  use 
it,  Richardson  raised  his  rille.  The  act  was  repeated  by 
Tolmy.  Both  fired  simultaneously  and  Bell  (bopped 
dead,  pierced  with  the  bullet  intended  for  her  brother. 
Frantic  and  appalled  at  having  killed  his  affianced,  Rich- 
ardson galloped  madly  away,  remorse  and  despair  giving 
wing  to  his  flight.  The  Tolmys  now,  from  being  apologists 
for  their  relative's  indiscretion,  became  .aggressors  and 
avengers,  and  the  Castros,  though  the  marriage  of  Mabel 
was  none  of  their  contriv  ing,  took  sides  with  their  brother- 
in-law.  The  Richardson  people,  too,  had  their  backers, 
as  well.    The  feud  was  now  begun. 

Poor  Bell's  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  San  Juan 
cemetery  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  sympathizers, 
and  the  sullen  rage  in  their  faces  and  the  murderous 
weapons  at  their  saddle-horns  but  little  accorded  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  mournful  occasion. 

Returning  from  the  interment,  the  Tolmys  and  Castros, 
with  their  friends,  had  or  pretended  to  have  occasion  to 
pass  the  Richardson  residence.  That  family  and  their 
friends,  apprehending  some  such  course  and  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  had  barricaded  the  house,  and  watched 
for  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade.  When  the  Tolmy 
party  came  within  range  they  opened  fire  on  the  dwelling, 
to  which  the  party  inside  vigorously  and  instantly  replied. 
After  a  few  minutes  old  Mr.  Tolmy  and  two  of  the  Cas- 
tro boys  were  slain.  Frenzied  by  this  second  slaughter  of 
their  relatives,  the  Tolmys  divided  their  forces,  some 
going  to  the  rear  and  setting  fire  to  the  stables  and  hay 
while  the  remainder  kept  up  the  battle  in  front.  The  fire 
communicating  with  the  dwelling,  it  was  soon  wrapped  in 
flames  and  the  inmates  were  forced  from  cover,  when  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  the  yells  and  oaths  of  the  men 
lent  fresh  horror  to  the  murderous  duel.  The  fight  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  lasted  till  the  darkness  of  night 
mercifully  stopped  it. 

On  mustering  their  friends  it  was  discovered  that  several 
on  both  sides  were  killed,  among  them  poor  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson,.who  escaped  death  by  burning  only  to  meet  a  fate 
scarcely  less  lamentable.  Many  on  both  sides  were 
wounded,  though,  singular  enough,  the  principals — James 
Tolmy  and  Tom  Richardson — escaped  without  a  scratch. 

This  terrible  work  had  the  effect  of  quieting  the  feud, 
at  least  for  awhile,  for  lamentation  and  grief  sat  brooding 
now  over  the  households.  But  it  was  only  for  awhile ;  it 
was  but  a  lull  in  the  tempest.  The  feud  was  renewed  at 
every  favorable  opportunity,  until  few  remained  of  either 
party.    Yet  neither  would  give  in  or  yield  to  the  other. 

It  happened  just  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict  that  James 
Tolmy  had  occasion  to  visit  his  friends,  the  Castros.  He 
arose  early  and  went  to  the  paddock,  but  (what  was  an 
unusual  occurrence)  the  mustang  had  broken  the  fence 
and  strayed  away.  He  tracked  the  animal  to  the  range 
between  Watsonville  and  Gilroy,  when,  tired  with  his  long 
morning  walk,  he  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  tree,  took 
out  his  pipe  and  was  preparing  for  a  smoke.  Just  then 
he  heard  the  crackling  of  wijthered  leaves  at  his  back,  and 
thinking  it  was  the  horse,  looked  around,  when  he  found 
himself  confronted  with  his  mortal  enemy,  Tom  Richard- 
son, carrying  in  his  hand  a  rifle.  No  alarm,  no  anger, 
was  exhibited  by  either. 

"Are  you  heeled,  Jim?"  asked  Richardson,  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way. 

"  Well,  no,  Tom,"  answered  the  other  just  as  quietly. 
"  I  forgot  the  shooter  this  morning." 
"  Then  I've  got  the  dead  wood  on  you." 
"  So  you  have,  Tom.   So  you  have,  indeed." 
"  Do  you  take  water,  Jim? " 
"  Oh,  yes,  Tom.    I  take  water." 
"  By  by,  Jim." 

"  So  long,  Tom."   And  they  parted. 

A  month  later  James  Tolmy  was  again  up  early  one 
fine  summer  morning,  but  this  time  didn't  forget  his 
"  shooter."  He  took  the  direction  of  the  Richardson's 
and  approached  the  cow-yard.  Tom  was  milking  his  last 
cow,  the  others  having  finished  theirs  and  taken  the  milk 
to  the  dairy. 

"  You're  a  slow  milker,  Tom,"  he  said,  looking  quietly 
over  the  fence,  within  ten  yards  of  his  enemy. 
Tom  looked  up. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  calmly;  " I'm  very  slow  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Are  you  heeled,  Tom? "  softly  asked  the  other. 

"  Well,  no.    You  see  the  milking  " 

"  Then  I've  got  the  dead  w-ood  on  you." 
"  To  be  sure,  Jim,"  he  answered,  lazily. 
"  Do  you  take  water,  Tom? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Jim.  I  take  water  sometimes,  like  your- 
self." 

"  Good  morning,  Tom." 

"So  long,  Jim,"  and  the  relentless  foes  once  more 
separated.  The  feud  had  narrowed  down  to  the  two,  for 
the  fighting  representatives  of  both  parties  had  already 
been  exterminated. 

A  third  time  they  met,  now  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pajaro  lakes.  This  time  they  were  both  "  heeled  ";  each 
had  his  loaded  rifle.   With  hearts  of  lions,  but  stealthy 


as  tigers,  they  approached  each  other,  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. 

"Is  there  any  water  about?"  asked  Tolmy  in  bitter 
irony,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  adversary. 

"  Not  a  drop,  Jim,"  was  the  easy  reply,  and  they  ad- 
vanced a  little  closer.  Quick  as  lightning  Richardson 
raised  his  wea])on  and  fired.  Tolmy  dropped,  pierced  in 
the  temple;  but  ere  death  sealed  his  eyes  forever  he 
raised  his  weapon  and  lodged  its  contents  in  his  enemy's 
heart.  Both  were  found  dead  next  day,  within  fifteen 
yards  of  each  other.  This  was  the  end  of  the  feud,  the 
last  act  in  the  prolonged  domestic  tragedy. 

A  word  of  |xx>r  Julia.  Passionate  in  love,  she  was  in- 
consolable in  grief,  and,  in  a  few  months  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  brother  she  loved  and  the  lover  she  still 
adored,  died  broken-hearted. 

As  she  could  not  hope  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  man  who  had  wrecked  her  happiness  and  de- 
stroyed her  family,  her  last  request  was  to  oe  permitted  to 
rest  in  the  tomb  with  his  sister  Bell,  the  intended  bride  of 
her  brother  and  the  first  victim  of  a  feud  the  most  lament- 
able in  the  annals  of  California.  And  there  in  that  old 
churchyard  sleep  the  two  innocent  girls.  No  headstone 
records  their  names,  no  slate  is  sacred  to  their  memory. 
In  the  archives  of  tradition  alone  are  preserved  the  names 
and  fate  of  poor  Bell  and  Julia. 


Amateur  theatricals,  says  a  New  York  paper,  are  receiv- 
ing "  a  black  eye  "  from  the  papers  "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  large  herring  pond "  and  are  deprecated  by  them. 
One  of  the  London  papers,  in  speaking  of  them, says: 
"  It  will,  of  course,  be  urged  that  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  for  innocent  but  gifted 
maids  and  matrons  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  being  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  morbid  and  vain  women 
who  make  amateur  theatricals  a  cloak  for  vice,  nor  would 
they  willingly  relinquish  a  source  of  so  much  amusement. 
But  none  the  less  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  the 
assertion  that  the  moral  effect  of  amateur  theatricals  is 
usually  bad."  Whatever  class  of  people  is  usually  admit- 
ted in  amateur  theatricals  in  London,  none  but  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  as  yet  taken  part  in  them  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  but  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
be  permitted  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  are  under  the 
patronage  of  refined  people.  But,  considering  amateur 
theatricals  entirely  upon  their  own  merits  and  demerits, 
there  is  indisputably  a  great  deal  that  can  be  argued  in 
favor  of  as  well  as  against  them.  As  yet  no  evil  effects 
have  been  induced  by  amateur  theatricals  in  New  York, 
and  until  there  are  some  good  and  tangible  grounds  for 
denouncing  them  let  them  exist  with  all  fervor,  for  they 
amuse  those  who  take  part  in  them  and  entertain  the 
friends  of  the  actors. 


The  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register  furnishes  a  melan- 
choly example  to  traducers  of  trie  fair  sex.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  regaling  himself  with  chestnuts  on  tight 
lacing,  drug-store  complexions,  removable  hair,  and  other 
time-honored  witticisms.  It  was  funny  enough  for  a 
time,  but  the  other  day  he  had  to  insert  something  of  this 
sort  from  an  outraged  "  girl " :  "  Is  it  not  criminal  to  de- 
stroy man's  faith  (and  goodness  knows  it  is  weak  enough 
now)  in  the  one  thing  that  has  in  all  ages  exerted  the 
sweetest,  purest  and  best  influence  over  him — womanly 
beauty?  Can  a  man  have  faith  in  woman  when  you  tell 
him  that  what  he  sees  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  and 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  the  price  he  is  paying 
— the  price  of  his  admiration,  even  love?  Can  he  believe 
her  words  and  doubt  her  face?  Can  he  respect  and  sus- 
pect? Shades  of  truth,  are  we  to  have  nothing  left  us! 
Our  waists  are  laced,  our  feet  are  cramped,  sans  hair, 
sans  complexions,  sans  eyebrows,  sans  everything.  Ah,  it 
is  shameful,  and  all — to  make  a  newspaper  paragraph!" 
This  was  enough  for  the  editor.  He  surrendered  in  all 
humility  with  the  following  words :  "  We  are  certain  that 
no  articles  we  can  print  will  serve  to  destroy  man's  faith 
in  woman  as  long  as  the  sex  has  such  able  defenders, 
and,  may  we  be  allowed  to  say,  such  charming  represent- 
atives as  our  correspondent."  The  funny  men  of  the 
press  should  lay  this  lesson  to  heart. 


Some  barbers  are  cheerful,  some  melancholy,  some 
nervous,  and  some  cranky.  Years  ago,  in  Tom  Higgin- 
son's  shop,  under  Barnum's  Museum,  a  regular  customer 
was  a  little  red-headed,  irascible  French  Jew,  who  com- 
menced abusing  the  barber  the  moment  he  began  to  take 
off  his  coat,  and  never  stopped  until  he  had  given  him  his 
tip,  which  he  always  assured  him  he  did  not  deserve. 
One  day  he  was  in  the  chair,  being  shaved  by  one  of  his 
own  race,  and,  as  usual,  abusing  him  every  stroke  he 
made.  He  would  exclaim  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 
"Closer!  closer!"  meaning  he  should  be  shaved  closer ; 
or  "downward"  or  "upward,"  whichever  the  way  he 
wanted  the  stroke.  One  day,  thinking  the  barber  was 
shaving  him  rather  too  closely,  he  exclaimed :  "  Cut  my 
throat!  cut  my  throat! "  and  the  barber,  in  his  excitement, 
did  as  directed,  and  cut  a  deep  gash  across  the  windpipe, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  fatal.  The  barber  claimed 
that  he  involuntarily  obeyed  instructions,  being  unnerved 
by  the  other's  continual  fault  finding.  Another  case  was 
that  of  a  barber  who  was  irritated  because  he  could  not 
sell  a  customer  an  assortment  of  hair  tonic,  lavender 
water,  and  pomade,  and  maliciously  made  a  slit  in  one 
side  of  his  throat.  Overworked  barbers  become  very 
nervous  and  oppressed  and  uncertain  of  themselves,  like 
engineers  on  locomotives,  who  lose  control  of  themselves 
entirely,  I  am  told,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  clip  is 
almost  unavoidable.  As  a  rule,  however,  all  cuts  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  restlessness  or  nervousness  of 
the  customer.  Keep  perfectly  still,  turn  your  face  at 
command,  let  the  barber  do  the  talking,  and  you'll  get  a 
good  shave,  unless  the  barber  has  some  grudge  against 
you. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


Bismarck's  lust  for  colonial  dominion  has  plunged  him 
into  many  a  scrape,  but  of  all  his  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments the  Caroline  Islands  imbroglio  is  the  worst.  About 
the  middle  of  last  year  he  established  a  German  protect- 
orate over  a  number  of  German  trading  stations  scattered 
over  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  'Phis  practical  annexation 
of  a  750-mile  strip  of  coast  stretching  from  the  Orange 
river  in  the  south,  with  a  few  intervals,  to  the  Cameroons 
river  on  the  north,  called  forth  repeated  protests  from 
England,  and  produced  for  a  time  a  straining  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  Eventually  a  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  Cameroons,  Little  Popo,  and  Angra  Pequena 
were  swallowed  up  by  Germany.  Bismarck,  seeing  no 
further  possibility  in  this  direction,  next  made  a  swoop 
upon  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  again  provoking  a  remonstrance  from 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  the  English  government  to 
seize  the  south  shore.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Samoa,  and  made  a  grab  at  the  islands  of  this  group, 
forcing  the  king,  notwithstanding  a  previous  agreement, 
to  sign  a  document  giving  complete  control  of  the  islands 
to  Germany.  He  finally  returned  to  the  locality  of  his 
former  annexations  and  occupied  the  Carolines,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  dispute.  All  these  appropriations  are 
merely  details  in  a  gigantic  scheme  to  found  a  colonial 
empire  principally  in  the  south  seas,  and  thus  divert  the 
constant  stream  of  Teutonic  emigrants  who  are  yearly 
becoming  lost  to  Germany,  to  lands  more  immediately 
under  German  control.  However,  more  anent  this  topic 
in  my  next  batch  of  talks. 


The  United  States  is  credited  with  being  the  boss  adver- 
tising nation;  but,  honor  where  honor  is  due  :  The  French 
can  give  us  points  on  the  art  of  scientific  puffing.  The 
confection  of  puffs  for  trades-people  has  always  been  a 
department  of  French  journalism,  and  few  Americans 
can  conceive  the  skill,  labor  and  energy  with  which  the 
system  is  carried  out.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of 
advertisement : 

THE  GRISETTE'S  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 
On  Sunday  last  the  inmates  of  a  house  in  the  Kue  St.  Honore 
were  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  secure  a  pretty  bird  which  was 
fluttering  about  the  house.  The  eagerness  to  secure  the  little 
creature  was  the  more  natural  as  it  was  seen  that  it  had  a  piece 
of  paper  tied  round  its  neck.  It  was  at  last  captured,  the  paper 
unfolded  and  read.  It  ran  thus:  "Destitute,  sick,  and  with  no 
resource  left,  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  me.  I  am  but 
twenty  years  old,  but  .  .  .  All  will  be  over  to-night.  My 
only  friend  in  the  wide  world  is  this  little  bird,  to  which  I  now 
give  its  liberty.  I  conjure  whoever  finds  it  to  take  care  of  it. 
Poor  little  thing. — Marie."   The  bird  was  caught  by  Madame 

X  ,  proprietor  of  the  fashionable  emporium  in  — —  street, 

who  has  given  it  an  asylum,  and  cherishes  this  interesting  orphan 
with  a  truly  religious  care. 

How  the  wretched  public  is  gulled.  It  buys  a  news- 
paper only  to  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  hired  to  tradesmen,  and 's  merely  a  disguised  ad- 
vertisement.   For  instance,  the  accident  where  the  victim 

was  carried  into  the  shops  of  M.  N  ,  the  eminent 

apothecary,  who,  by  the  most  tender  attention,  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  round ;  the  capital  bon  mot  uttered  about 

a  lace  shawl  supplied  by  Madam  V  ,  the  eminent 

modiste — are  specimens  of  a  style  of  advertising  in  which 
the  United  States  has  much  to  learn. 


Poor  Capel  has  been  terribly  bantered  about  his  jolly, 
rubicund  visage,  and  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
a  puffy,  fleshy  appearance  is  the  symbol  of  good  living. 
Now  this  is  quite  au  contraire.  Instead  of  adipose  tissue 
being  a  sure  indication  of  a  gourmand  or  epicure,  it  is  as 
often  as  not  the  sign  of  ill  health  or  disease.  Nay,  some- 
times, though  it  seems  enigmatic,  a  tendency  to  embonpoint 
and  a  bloated  or  puffy  appearance  are  the  marks  of  ascet- 
icism rather  than  of  sybaritism.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
his  biographers  tell  us — the  most  ascetic  of  saints,  the 
greatest  Of  theologians  and  the  most  spiritual  of  writers — 
was  the  fattest  of  man.  Indeed,  he  was  so  terribly  cor- 
pulent that  the  monks  had  to  cut  a  semi-circular  hole  for 
him  in  the  refectory  table,  to  provide  room  for  his  corpo- 
ration. Monsignor  Capel  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
robust  appearance.    He  has  a  good  precedent. 


Monsignor  Capel  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
His  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  and  suddenly  starting  up 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  springing  a  trap  on  Spiritist 
Colby,  was  the  richest  thing  I  have  read  for  some  time. 


According  to  the  Alia  of  August  28th,  Monsignor 
Capel  is  credited  with  having  said  that  the  Catholics  did 
not  recognize  or  acknowledge  the  actuality  of  spiritual- 
istic phenomena,  or  rather  the  element  of  the  supernat- 
ural in  the  spiritualistic  manifestations.  On  this  point  the 
papal  prelate  is  wofully  at  variance  with  the  general 
belief  of  his  church.  The  phenomena  of  spiritualism  are 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  church,  but  are 
attributed  to  diabolic  agency.  A  much  greater  and  more 
learned  divine  than  the  Monsignor  wrote  an  interesting 
little  brochure  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  find  for  the  last  week.  In  this  a  quaint  incident 
s  related,  which  is  vouched  for  as  being  correct,  and  is 


cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  diabolic  origin  of  spiritual- 
istic manifestations. 

In  the  manorial  chateau  of  a  noble  Alsatian  family  one 
of  the  tables,  a  small  one,  suddenly  begins  to  talk. 
Ouestions  are  put  to  it  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  which 
seemingly  receive  correct  replies.  It  represents  by  turn 
each  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family,  and  gives 
the  very  best  and  soundest  secular  advice,  when  suddenly 
a  large  table  breaks  silence  and  opens  fire  on  the  small 
one,  accusing  it  of  being  an  impostor,  and  animated  by 
devilish  agency.  The  small  table  responds,  and  a  lively 
contest  ensues  between  the  two  articles  of  furniture.  At 
length  the  small  one  is  silenced,  and  the  large  one,  having 
gained  the  day,  for  over  a  fortnight  discourses  sagely  and 
learnedly,  principally  on  religious  and  spiritual  topics.  It 
gives  the  most  touching  advice,  exhorts  its  hearers  to 
greater  fervor,  to  prayer,  to  love  of  God,  to  devotion  to 
the  angels  and  saints,  etc.  Rosaries  and  sacred  objects 
are  placed  on  it.  It  is  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  to  test 
its  origin  and  bona-fide  intentions.  No  avail.  It  still  con- 
tinues its  sublime  exhortations,  when  suddenly,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fortnight,  it  announces  in  hollow  tones 
that  both  it  and  its  companion  were  frauds;  that  they 
were  no  longer  allowed  by  God  to  dissemble;  that  both 
tables  were  animated  by  the  devil,  and  that  its  apparent 
religious  disposition,  love  of  virtue,  and  spiritual  advice, 
were  merely  "  springes  to  catch  woodcocks";  in  other 
words  a  gigantic  confidence  trick.  The  table  was  then 
asked  where  the  spirit  which  possessed  it  was  going. 
"  To  Hell !  "  was  the  startling  answer,  and  the  table  then 
lapsed  into  silence — a  silence  which  it  never  broke  again. 


To  a  certain  extent  I  am  an  optimist.  I  have  not  yet 
lost  all  belief  in  the  world  or  in  mankind.  I  hold  that  if 
you  treat  men  liberally  and  generously  they  will  treat  you 
in  the  same  manner.  Treat  them  with  suspicion,  and 
leave  nothing  to  their  honor,  and  they  will  give  you  abun- 
dant and  ample  grounds  for  suspicion.  Here  is  a  case  in 
illustration:  If  in  the  San  Francisco  Free  Library  they 
were  to  provide  luxurious  furniture,  carpet  the  floors, 
decorate  and  elaborately  ornament  floor  and  ceiling,  pro- 
vide curtains  and  lounge-chairs,  allow  free  access  to  the 
book-shelves  and  volumes,  as  they  do  in  the  Melbourne 
Free  Library,  instead  of  chaining  them  up,  hedging  in  the 
liberty  of  the  visitor  with  a  Draconic  code  of  rules,  and 
providing  as  the  location  for  his  half-hour's  literary  recre- 
ation a  dreary,  naked,  barren,  railed-in,  barracky  room 
looking  more  like  the  interior  of  a  prison  than  anything 
else,  1  think  they  would  find  the  result  the  same.  Since 
last  stock-taking  the  committee  of  the  Melbourne  Free 
Libary  report  that  only  twenty-six  volumes,  to  the  value 
of  about  10/,  have  been  stolen.  And  the  most  peculiar 
thing  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ravenslwe  and  two 
nautical  novels,  the  books  stolen  were  works  so  conducive 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  as  to 
indicate  that  the  purloiners  were  so  manyTEugene  Arams. 
And  yet  I  can  not  believe  that  in  the  former  home  of  the 
convict,  people  are  more  moral  and  virtuous  than  in  the 
land  of  the  free.  No.  If  the  Free  Library  were  embel- 
lished and  ornamented,  finished  elegantly,  and  provided 
with  such  artistic  accessories  as  would  befit  a  studious  re- 
sort, the  tramp,  sneak-thief  and  loafer,  as  Mr.  Perkins 
claims,  would  no  longer  haunt  its  classic  shades,  as  they 
would  plainly  see  that  their  presence  would  be  incon- 
gruous. Again,  when  more  was  left  to  the  public  honor, 
there  would  not  be  that  temptation  to  human  perversity 
ofttimes  presented  by  locks,  chains  and  bars. 


A  Parisian  recently  crossed  the  English  channel  to  as- 
sist at  the  English  Derby.  The  hotels  in  London  were  so 
crowded  that  he  could  not  find  a  bed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  offer  of  a  billiard-table.  Great 
was  his  consternation  next  morning  when  his  host  pre- 
sented a  bill  for  eight  hours'  billiards,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  the  usual  night-tariff.  The  Caul  protested,  flew 
into  a  rage.  No  use !  He  then  brought  the  question  before 
the  police  magistrate,  just  for  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
The  English  Solomon  at  first  experienced  some  embar- 
rassment in  arriving  at  a  decision.  At  last  a  ray  of  "  in- 
trospective illumination  "  cleared  off  the  temporary  clouds 
from  the  magisterial  brain. 

"  Did  the  hotel-keeper  leave  the  balls  at  your  disposi- 
tion? "  asked  the  Judge. 

"  The  balls,  I  must  confess,  were  in  the  pockets,"  loy- 
ally replied  the  Parisian. 

"This  circumstance  resolves  my  doubts,"  said  the 
Judge,  as. he  settled  his  judicial  spectacles  more  firmly  on 
his  nose.  "  From  the  moment  that  the  billiard-table  was 
provided  with  its  requisites  and  accessories,  it  was  a  bill- 
iard-table you  hired  and  not  a  bed." 

So  the  Parisian  was  condemned  to  pay  for  eight  hours' 
billiards. 


An  English  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  Americans  not  alone  seemed  to  possess  in- 
conveniently short  memories,  but  also  appeared  painfully 
conscious  of  each  other's  memnonic  deficiencies. 

"Because?"  I  queried.  "Why,  because  they  are  so 
obtrusively  careful  in  impressing  upon  each  other's  minds 
the  necessity  of  not  forgetting  a  fact.  Why,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  I  heard  one  American  acquaintance 
of  mine  remark  to  another  at  least  a  dozen  times,  at  the 


end  of  almost  every  emphatic  statement,  '  Don't  you  for 
get  it.' "   

The  latest  American  invention — a  paper  shirt  com- 
posed of  seven  leaves  of  superimposed  paper.  Every 
morning  the  wearer  lifts  a  new  sheet  (in  the  same  way  as 
a_Motting  pad),  thus  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  week  with 
shirt  front,  cuffs  and  collar  of  irreproachable  cleanness. 
On  the  reverse  sitle  of  each  of  these  leaves  are  printed 
tales,  romances,  announcements,  etc.,  with  which  the 
wearer  can  read  himself  to  sleep. 


Katchakia  (You're  crazy)  is  the  suggestive  retort  which 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Ichi  Ban  hurl  at  the  little  Jap 
artists  and  tradesmen  when  the  ochre-hued  Orientals 
commence  to  jabber  cuss  words  and  naughty  expressions 
in  their  native  tongue.  Quite  a  dulcet  and  and  melliflu- 
ous sound,  is  it  not,  for  such  an  opprobrious  epithet. 


Once  the  name  of  the  recently  executed  rebel  chieftain 
came  to  us  over  the  wires  "  General  Prestan."  Now  it  is 
plain  Pedro  Prestan.    Tempora  mutantur. 


"LIFE'S"  FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  HAWK. 

A  young  Cock  who  had  won  his  spurs  by  reckless 
bravery  in  defense  of  his  weaker  companions,  was  much 
annoyed  by  a  Hawk  who  came  each  day  to  a  field  near 
by,  and  calling  him  an  "old  rooster,"  offered  to  fight.  At 
last  he  jumped  the  fence  and  rushed  at  his  impudent  foe, 
while  his  family  hurried  up  to  "see  Pop  knock  the  stuf- 
fin'  out  of  that  Hawk." 

The  latter  waited  until  "  Pop  "  was  within  a  few  feet, 
when  he  sprang  over  his  head,  and  pouncing  on  his  help- 
less children,  flew  off  with  a  yell  of  defison  and  a  spring 
chicken. 

Moral:  A  wasp  in  the  garret  is  worth  two  in  the  trou- 
ser  leg. 

THE  MULE  AND  THE  SMALL  BOY. 

A  Small  Boy  once  met  a  Mule,  and  looking  the  animal 
full  in  the  face,  remarked: 

"  My  dear  friend,  if  you  knew  what  a  villainous  coun- 
tenance you  have,  I'm  sure  you  would  go  and  hang  your- 
self to  a  lamp-post." 

"  My  precious  infant,"  responded  the  Mule,  "  I  never 
plume  myself  on  the  beauty  or  configuration  of  my  vis- 
age; but  if  you  should  gaze  upon  the  dreamy  and  Madon- 
na-like loveliness  of  my  hind  legs,  you  would  throw  up 
your  little  hands  in  wonder  and  admiration." 

As  soon  as  the  Small  Boy  heard  this  he  walked  around 
behind  the  Mule,  when  the  animal,  letting  drive  with 
both  hind  feet,  kicked  him  fifteen  yards  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  landed  him  head  foremost  in  a  barrel  of 
ashes. 

Moral :  This  fable  teaches  that  the  most  dangerous 
man  is  the  one  who  hides  his  resentment. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

A  Hare  and  a  Tortoise  once  decided  to  have  a  foot 
race  (Marquis  of  Queensbury  Rules),  to  decide  a  dispute 
as  to  their  comparative  personal  beauty.  As  they  started 
off  in  the  race  the  Hare  took  the  lead  without  trouble, 
and  soon  left  the  Tortoise  out  of  sight.  Feeling  certain 
of  victory,  he  remarked  to  himself,  "I  believe  I'll  lie 
down  and  sleep  off  last  night's  headache;  I'll  wake  up 
before  the  Tortoise  comes  in  sight."  With  these  words 
the  Hare  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and  was  soon  snoring 
like  a  fat  judge.  Pretty  soon  the  Tortoise  came  up,  and 
finding  the  Hare  asleep  in  the  road,  thought  that  he  could 
pass  without  waking  him,  and  win  the  race.  The  Tor- 
toise was  so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  winning  that  he 
began  singing,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  passed  the  sleeping 
Hare, 

"Tramp!  tramp!  tramp!— the  boys  are  marching ! 
Cheer  up,  comrades,  we  will  come,"  etc. 

The  loud  noise  awakened  the  Hare,  and  he  sprang 
quickly  to  his  feet,  and  won  the  race  with  ease. 

Moral:  Don't  hurrah  over  your  plurality  before  the 
returns  come  in. 


One.  If  it  takes  a  farmer  and  his  assistant  from  six  a.  m. 
to  five  p.  m.  to  plow  a  ten-acre  lot,  how  long  will  it  take  the 
farmer  and  three  assistants  to  harrow  a  man's  feelings? 

Two.  If  one  team  of  horses  can  pull  a  hundred  tons 
of  coal  (this  is  a  mere  supposition),  how  heavy  a  load  can 
a  bell-pull? 

Three.  If  a  ballet  consisting  of  twenty-eight  beautiful 
old  women  can  dance  six  grand  pas  in  one  hour,  how 
many  uncles  can  abundance? 

Four.  If  Weston  can  walk  six  hundred  miles  in  six 
days,  how  far  can  a  rope-walk? 

Five.  If  all  the  barn-yard  animals  should  some  day 
engage  in  hide-and-seek,  where  would  the  cow-hide? 

Six*  If  a  Chicago  jury  will  sentence  a  man  to  three 
days'  imprisonment  for  burglarizing  a  house,  how  many 
days  will  they  give  him  for  stealing  a  march? 

Seven.  If  the  world  goes  to  pieces  in  1000,  into  how 
many  fragments  will  the  day-break?—  Rambler. 


No  man  is  worth  reading,  to  form  your  style,  who  does 
not  mean  what  he  says;  nor  was  any  great  style  ever  in- 
vented but  by  some  man  who  meant  what  he  said. — Rus- 
kin. 


It  is  a  safe  and  wise  rule  to  follow,  in  all  legislation, 
that  whatever  the  people  can  do  without  legislation,  will 
be  better  done  than  by  the  intervention  of  the  state  or 
nation. — Garfield. 

The  wild  gras^  grows  well  and  strongly  one  year  with 
another  j  but  the  wheat  is,  according  to  the  greater  noble- 
ness of  its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer  blight.— Ruskin, 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


Mrs.  John  Drew  has  been  on  the  stage  for  half 
a  century. 

One  more  week  of  A  Prisoner  for  Life  at  the 
California. 

My  Partner  will  be  continued  next  week  at 
the  Baldwin. 

Mine,  ludic  sailed  from  Havre  for  America 
September  I2th. 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Scott -Siddons  will  re- 
turn to  the  stage  this  winter. 

Barton  Hill,  John  McCullough's  old  manager 
at  the  California,  has  just  concluded  a  West  In- 
dian tour. 

The  shoe-buckles  worn  by  Mr.  Holland  as 
"  Louis  X I V,"  are  two  hundred  years  old,  and 
valued  at  $175. 

David  Belasco's  new  play  is  named  Sybilla. 
Wilson  Barrett  has  telegraphed  his  wish  to  buy 
the  English  rights. 

Miss  Louise  Lester,  instead  of  Miss  Emma 
Howson,  will  be  the  leading  actress  in  John 
Howson's  company. 

Salviniand  Mile.  Nevada  are  expected  in  New 
York  about  October  12th,  both  under  the  man- 
agement of  C.  A.  Chizzola. 

An  entire  change  of  bill  at  the  Bush  Street 
minstrel  performance  next  week,  including  new 
specialties,  and  a  new  act  by  Charley  Reed. 

Steele  Mackaye  is  to  open  a  dramatic  school  in 
New  York,  to  rival  that  of  Frank  Sargent.  The 
list  of  assistants  is  imposing,  including  a  rev- 
erend. 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  has  resumed  its 
original  style,  "  at  the  instance  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  managers  and  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession." 

In  describing  the  redecoration  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music,  an  eastern  paper  says: 
"The  figures  by  Mr.  Tojetti  are  far  superior  in 
quality  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  both  in  painting 
and  design."  • 

Mr.  Paul  Juignet  and  a  French  comedy  com- 
pany at  the  Standard  Sunday  night,  in  Le  Sup- 
plice  (Tun  Homme.  The  performance  will  begin 
with  /.a  Kobe,  a  dramatic  scene,  played  by  M. 
Paul  J  uignet . 

English  papers  declare  Mary  Anderson's  "  Ro- 
salind "  the  best  thing  she  has  done.  She  makes 
the  part  of  "Uanymede"  more  mannish  than  is 
usual,  even  to  the  costume,  which  includes  buff 
leather  boots. 

The  terms  of  Bcrnhardt's  American  engage- 
ment arc  said  to  be  that  during  the  year  begin- 
ning May,  1886,  she  is  to  play  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  times  in  North  America 
and  South  America,  and  is  to  receive  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  performance,  and  a  percent- 
age of  all  receipts  above  a  certain  sum. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Miln  has  had  a  dreadful  quarrel 
with  his  manager  at  Atchison,  in  which  he  was 
worsted,  it  seems,  by  the  manager's  wife;  after 
which  he,  of  course,- came  before  the  curtain  and 
took  the  public  (or  all  of  it  that  was  present) 
into  his  conlidcnce.  The  impartial  public  hissed 
both  the  belligerents  in  the  fairest  possible 
spirit. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Times,  in  speaking  of 
the  Duff  production  of  The  Mikado,  thus  men- 
tions one  of  San  Francisco's  favorite  singers: 
'■  Miss  Xelda  Seguin,  as  '  Katisha,'  received  an 
ovation  when  she  first  appeared,  which  demon- 
strated what  a  strong  hold  she  has  upon  the 
affections  of  the  public.  The  compliment  was 
well  deserved." 

At  Woodward's  Gardens  Saturday,  September 
19th,  there  will  be  a  performance  in  the  Pavilion 
by  the  Star  Specialists.  Sunday,  September  20th, 
an  exciting  performance  is  announced  in  a  bal- 
loon race,  in  which  Professor  Van  Tassell  will 
command  the  City  of  London,  and  Professor 
Whiteside  the  Kclipse.  An  interesting  perform- 
ance by  fifty  volunteers  is  also  announced. 

Lotta  is  said  to  be  the  richest  woman  on  the 
American  stage  (figure,  $500,000)  and  Lillian 
Russell  the  worst  off  among  the  magnates. 
Joe  Murphy  is  reputed  to  possess  something 
like  $500,000,  which  he  has  made  principally  from 
"A  handful  of  earth"  from  his  "  Poor  mother's 
grave."  He  was  a  poor  Irish  boy,  and  started  in 
as  a  variety  singer  and  dancer.  He  was  one  of 
Birch's  old  company  of  California  minstrels. 
The  Brooklyn  Union  says:  "  No  one  begrudges 
Murphy  his  prosperity,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
known  everywhere  as  a  square  and  upright  man.  " 


During  the  fair  a  horse  fell  in  the  race,  killing 
both  itself  and  the  jockey.  The  day  after  the 
accident,  Gilhooly  talking  to  a  stranger  from 
Dallas,  happened  to  speak  of  the  accident.  The 
other  party  turned  his  head  aside  and  brushed 
away  a  tear.  "  It  was  a  very  sad  affair,"  said 
Gilhooly,  thinking  the  unfortunate  jockey  was  a 
friend  of  theemotional  stranger.  "  Sad,'  sobbed 
the  stranger,  "  well,  I  should  smile.  I  had  ten 
dollars  bet  on  that  horse." 


Grocer,  who  has  lately  joined  the  volunteers, 
practicing  in  his  shop:  Right,  left,  right,  left. 
Four  paces  to  the  rear;  march! — falls  down 
a  trap-door  into  the  cellar.  Grocer's  wife, 
anxiously:  Oh,  lim,  are  you  hurt?  Grocer, 
savagely,  but  with  dignity:  Go  away,  woman, 
what  do  you  know  about  war? 

"  Some  of  the  St.  Louis  girls  are  already  grow- 
ing sentimental  over  Maxwell,  and  elegant  bou- 
quets are  sent  to  him  daily."  As  Maxwell  didn't 
murder  his  wife,  and  chop  her  up  into  small 
pieces,  we  are  surprised  at  this  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  it. 


AFTER  DINNER. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  Indigestion 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  that  painful 
malady  by  the  use  of  an  after-dinner 
pill,  bo  composed  that  it  will  give  tone 
to  the  stomach,  prevent  heartburn,  rouse 
the  liver  to  healthful  action,  invigorate 
the  kidneys,  and  thus,  through  the  activity 
of  these  organs,  promote  the  natural 
movement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Ayer'8  Pills  are  so  compounded  that 
their  action,  though  mild,  effectually  pro- 
duces the  above  results.  They  also,  in 
curing  Constipation,  remove  the  cause  of 
Biliousness,  Liver  Complaint.  Kidney  Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism,  and  many  other  serious 
ailments. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

contain  no  mineral  nor  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and  do  not  gripe  unless  the 
bowels  are  irritated,  and  even  theu  their 
Influence  is  bearing.  To  continue  their 
effect  in  constipated  or  chronic  cases,  they 
need  only  be  taken  in  diminishing  instead 
of  increasing  doses.  For  seamen,  and  in- 
habitants or  travelers  in  sparsely  settled 
countries  where  physicians  are  not  at 
hand,  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 
There  is  liardly  a  sickness  they  will  not 
alleviate,  and  iii  most  cases  cure,  if  taken 
promptly.  To  young  girls  just  entering 
upon  womanhood,  and  to  women  whose 
period  of  maternity  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Ayer's  Pills,  in  moderate  doses,  merely 
sufficient  to  ensure  regular  action  of  the 
bowels,  will  be  found  of 

Incalculable  Value. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FranclMco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES  1 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McUovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The    Wonderful    IHagnoser    of  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   ID.  1S22. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALL^GHT.I  EDWIN    W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


&SPECSY  \8erteuh$ 


TADC  VA/DDM  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  /I I  l_  YYUnlYI  hours,  w'tn  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


"TRIP  THROUGH 
J  A.  F  A.  N." 


DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKI 

IGNATIUS  HALL,  San  Francisco. 


DEAKIN    BKOS.    .V  CO.'S 


LIVING  PANORAMAandTEMPLE 

OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN,  NOW  OPEN. 


THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  CONSTANTLY   AT  WORK, 

Forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT  ever 
seen  in  the  world— pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Three  Receptions  Daily:  9  to  13,  3  to  5,  7  to  10.    Admission  50  cents;  Children  35  cents. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

John  A.  Stkvhns  Director 

Chaklks  MacGeachv  Manager 

Every  Evening  Inclmling  Sundaj 

MATINEE  TO-MORROW. 
The  Famous  MadUon  Square  Success, 

HAZEL  KIRKE. 
HAZEL  KIRKE. 

First  Presentations  of  this  Celebrated  Play  in  San 
Francisco,  at  Popular  Prices. 

Special  Great  Cast  and  Scenery. 
Next  Week  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

WOODWARLTS  GARDENS. 

Saturday  September  19th 

20-STAR  SPECIALISTS-20 

Sunday  September  30th 

BENEFIT  OF  PROF.  F.  F.  MARTIN, 

The  well-known  Aeronaut. 

RACE — GAS    BALLOON — RACE 

  BHTWBHN   

Prof.  Van  Tassell,  commanding  the  City  of  London,  and 
Prof.  Whiteside,  commanding  the  Eclipse;  both  bal- 
loons to  be  cut  loose  at  a  given  signal.  Also, 

A    .ROYAL    MASTODON  PROGRAMME. 

50  VOLLNTEERS  50 

Admission  25  cents  and  10  cents 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

HAVERLY'S  MINSTRELS, 

At  Popular  Prices. 

Entire  Change  of  Bill  from  first  to  last.  Everything 
new,  bright  and  sparkling. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  Reigning  Sensation, 

NANON, 

With  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  as  Nanon,  and  a  strong  cast. 
Next  week  THE  MIKADO. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

Opens  August  2Gth; 

Closes  September  86th. 

With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
MANrFAlTI  KES,  N  V  I  I  It  V  I    I'ltniM  (  TS 
AND  ART. 

Urand  Instrumental  Concert  Each  Day 
and  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.  Over  $1,200 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

Admission : 

Double  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $3  00 

Apprentices'  Season  . .  1  50  |  Child's  Season   1  50 

Single  Admission  50BS  Child's  asc. 
Season  Tickets  to  Members  op  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT.  Secretary. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING] 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  9  A.  to','11  P.  M. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

tin  in  main  Baths,  11  Dupont  St. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper* 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

u.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MUM  Mil  I  4  CO., 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Francisco. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street. 
|San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

Theatricals  have  given  little  either  new  or 
sensational  this  week,  though  from  managerial 
promises  it  would  seem  to  be  but  the  lull  before 
a  storm  of  attractions  that  shall  sweep  us  all  off 
our  feet  or  our  heads,  into  a  sea  of  enthusiasm. 
The  Baldwin  on  Thursday  night  replaced  In 
His  Power  with  the  local-flavored  drama  My 
Partner. 

There  are  few  of  our  regular  theater-goers  who 
do  not  have  a  pleasurable  remembrance  of  the 
last  production  of  this  play  by  nearly  the  same 
company.  Mr.  Aldrich's  "  Joe  Saunders  "  is  one 
of  the  salient  personations  of  the  stage  of  to-day. 
Any  one  who  doesn't  know  that  every  character 
in  My  Partner  is  a  type,  has  had  his  experience 
of  California  life  narrowed  to  the  groove  of  cities, 
or  of  the  city.  You  don't  find  them  in  San 
Francisco  or  in  New  York,  and  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  professional  critics  of  those  and  other 
great  cities  should  regard  the  character  as  an 
overwrought  melodramatic  impossibility.  But 
there  are  scattered  throughout  the  mining  dis- 
tricts dozens  of  foe  Saunderses— more  especially 
was  this  true  in  the  past.  There  is  hardly  a 
camp  that  does  not  possess  a  more  or  less  accu- 
rate prototype  of  Mr.  Campbell's  whole-souled 
and  tender-hearted  hero.  The  people  of  these 
out-ol-the-way  places  are  the  ones  that  ought  to 
see  My  Partner,  for  they  know  by  sight  and 
could  call  by  name  some  local  good  fellow  who 
might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  the  "  Pardner  " 
of  the  murdered  "Ned  Singleton."  And  Louis 
Aldrich  is  in  all  essentials  the  ideal  representa- 
tive of  the  man.  Mr.  Whiting's  "Major  Brit" 
is  thoroughly  enjoyable  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Bergman  made  another  advance  in  popular  es- 
teem in  the  very  disagreeable  part  of  "Josiah 
Scraggs."  Mr.  Buckley  gave  to  the  part  of 
"Ned  Singleton"  come  touches  of  pathetic 
meaning  that  were  not  apparent  in  the  former 
production  here.  Mr.  Sidney  Drew's  Chinaman 
is  even  more  unlikely  and  unreal  than  Mr.  Bart- 
ley  Campbell's,  and  that  is  saying  more  than 
enough.  Mr.  Drew's  profile  would  be  a  fatal 
bar  to  his  make-up  as  a  Mongolian,  let  alone  the 
incongruities  of  the  personation  from  a  legiti- 
mately artistic  standpoint. 

My  Partner  will  continue  at  the  Baldwin 
until  Monday,  September  28th,  when  a  new  and 
sensational  melodrama,  Love  and  Law,  will  be 
produced  on  what  Mr.  Hayman  promises  shall 
be  a  "  scale  of  magnificence  "  of  more  than  stan- 
dard gauge.  Next  on  the  list  is  the  late  cause 
of  battle,  Paquita.  The  author,  Bartley  Camp- 
bell, leaves  New  York  shortly,  to  superintend  the 
production  of  the  play  at  the  Baldwin,  and  the 
latter  will  doubtless  secure  a  repetition  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  production  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  latest  at  his  New  York  theater. 
But  all  these  novelties  pale  before  the  rising 
glories  of  Nanon  and  The  Mikado.  These  two 
may  probably  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  enjoined  operas  on  record.  In  the  East 
The  Mikado  has  been  in  court  oftener  than  on 
the  stage.  There  is  in  the  East  a  new  and  not 
unexciting  element  of  at  least  technical  crime 
added  to  the  natural  enjoyment  of  seeing  a  new 
production  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  puzzled  public,  amid  such  a  bewilder- 
ment of  injunctions  and  dissolvings  of  the  same, 
arraignments  and  cross-filings,  to  determine 
which  is  the  properly  accredited  production,  and 
there  must  be  in  each  auditor  an  unwonted  sen- 
sation of  being  in  contempt  of  court,  or,  at  least, 
of  having  become  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
From  the  opening  festivities  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Pacific  coast  will  add  its  quota  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  injunctions  that  doth  hedge  The 
Mikado  round  about.  Mr.  Hayman  has  come 
back  bristling  with  "rights,"  and  seems  pre- 
pared to  enforce  them.  Yet  it  is  rumored  that 
the  fair  soprano,  Mile.  Dingeon,  is  about  »o  take 
lessons  in  walking  from  the  bewitching  Japanese 
princess,  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pretty 
tea-house  at  Ignatius  Hall.  And  does  not  this 
suggest  an  intention  toward  "Yum  Yum"  on 
the  part  of  the  prima-donna  of  the  contemptuous 
Krelings?  Mr.  Hayman  regards  the  production 
of  these  two  operas  as  the  greatest  risk  he  has 
yet  taken  in  his  San  Francisco  theater.  In 
addition  to  the  large  royalty  paid  for  a  right 
which,  after  all,  seems  a  somewhat  uncertain  ten- 
ure, the  expense  of  bringing  out  the  entire  Carle- 
ton  Casino  opera  company  of  fifty-five  artists, 
and  the  outlay  inseparable  from  such  a  produc- 
tion with  every  perfection  of  detail,  may  well 
justify  the  claim.  But,  whoever  loses,  the  public 
will  be  the  gainer  in  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
reigning  sensation  of  the  day  produced,  as  it 
will  be  at  the  Baldwin,  with  a  company  excellent 
in  itself,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  both 
Nanon  and  The  Mikado. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  attendance  has  greeted  the 
production  of  Hazel  Kirke.  Mabel  Bert  throws 
into  the  pathetic  part  of  the  heroine  the  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  so  characteristic  of  her.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  a  more  remarkable  "  Dun- 
Stan  Kirke  "  than  Mr.  Wills's  has  never  appeared 
on  any  stage.  Many  an  actor  loves  to  boast  of 
his  "  versatility  "  in  assuming  a  variety  of  char- 
acters; but  for  a  versatile  dialect  in  one  part  I 
would  back  Mr.  Wills  against  the  field.  His 
speech  must  have  been  of  cockney  origin— it  was 
a  genuine  "  Seven-dial "-ect.    Dunstan  Kirke 


would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  lingual  crazy- 
quilt — a  Lancashire-Cornish-  Yorkshireman  from 
Galway,  with  a  touch  of  an  Aberdeen  China- 
man and  Fritz  Emmett.  The  ease  with  which  he 
wound  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  an  English 
midland  yeoman,  and  ran  down  with  a  true 
Scotch  bur-r-r  to  a  rich  Limerick  brogue,  proves 
that  as  an  end-man  in  a  dialect  song  with  the 
usual  encores,  he  would  be  invaluable. 

Next  week.  Providence  and  the  courts  per- 
mitting, Mr.  Stevens  will  play  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, opening  with  Unknown. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Hush  Street  are  proving 
that  steady  and  reliable  attraction  that  Reed's 
minstrels  so  long  remained  a,t  the  Standard. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opening  in  San  Francisco 
for  a  regular  theater  of  minstrelsy,  as  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  enjoy  now  and  then  an  evening 
of  genuine  and  unqualified  fun  and  laughter. 
The  minstrels  seem  at  home  at  the  Bush  Street, 
and  the  Bush  Street  audiences  are  at  home  with 
them.  The  nightly  avalanche  of  Craggs  rivals 
the  equally  sensational  one  at  the  California, 
and  the  indefatigable  Plain  Comedian  has  a  con- 
stant succession  of  new  specialties  in  his  own 
peculiar  and  distinctive  style.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  present  company  might  prolong  their 
engagement  indefinitly  without  wearing  out  their 
welcome. 

The  greatest  of  late  successes  in  this  city,  A 
Prisoner  for  Life,  still  continues  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  increasing  audiences.  The  scen- 
ery and  mechanical  effects  excite  unabated  en- 
thusiasm. This  week's  business  has  exceeded 
that  of  the  Pavements  of  Paris,  and  the  piece 
will  be  given  a  third  week.  Next  Tuesday  will 
be  the  hundredth  night  of  Messrs.  Rial  &  Ran- 
kin's rigime,  when  satin  programmes  will  be 
presented.  . 

Step  by  Step,  a  strong  German  play,  localized, 
goes  on  September  28th.  Among  the  striking 
scenes  will  be  a  Nob  Hill  mansion,  a  Tehama 
street  tenement,  an  effective  wharf  scene,  and 
the  Temple  of  Art  concert  hall,  in  which  spe- 
cialties will  be  introduced.  Mabel  Bert  will 
make  her  first  appearance  at  the  California  in 
this  play. 

The  lecture  of  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz  at  Irving  Hall, 
was,  as  expected,  in  every  way  creditable  to  that 
brilliant  lady.  She  treated  her  subject,  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker,  as  all  Californians  must,  con  amore, 
and  with  an  eloquence  that  gave  dignity  to  the 
warmth  of  admiration.  Her  audience  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  approbation  in  a  cordial  manner 
that  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Foltz 
and  her  manager,  at  the  beginning  of  her  present 
lecture  tour.  One  very  noticeable  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  Mrs.  Foltz  on  the  platform  is  her  exceed- 
ingly attractive  presence.  In  pleasing  contrast 
to  that  of  many  of  our  women  lecturers,  her  cos- 
tume was  tasteful,  elegant,  and  becoming,  and 
Mrs.  Foltz  can  enjoy  the  truly  feminine  gratifi- 
cation of  having  satisfied  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear  of  her  audience. 

The  constantly  repeated  exclamation  heard  at 
Ignatius  Hall, from  the  throngs  wandering  among 
the  Japanese  work-shops,  studios,  tea-houses, 
etc.,  is  :  "  Why,  I  had  no  idea  of  anything  like 
this,  or  I  should  have  come  before!  "  And  it  is 
as  instructive  as  it  is  fascinating  and  compre- 
hensive. One  steps  across  the  threshold  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  the  same  moment.  To  collectors 
of  bric-a-brac  and  porcelain,  the  manufacture  of 
the  Cloisonne  and  Satsuma  ware  is  a  most  in- 
teresting study.  Every  step  of  the  process,  from 
mixing  the  clay  to  the  final  polish,  is  performed 
under  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  The  Messrs.  Deakin 
have  already  had  very  attractive  offers  from  the 
East,  and  if  San  Francisco  liberality  should  not 
warrant  them  in  declining,  it  would  be  a  loss  to 
our  city.  Such  an  exhibition  is  a  credit  to  the 
community  which  can  render  so  vast  an  under- 
taking possible. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  now  famous  Rattle 
of  Waterloo  at  the  Panorama  building.  In  but 
few  cities  of  the  United  States  has  such  an  ex- 
hibition become  a  permanency,  while  a  similar 
one  is  mentioned  among  the  noted  attractions  of 
the  world's  capital. 

Among  our  established  places  of  resort  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  has  taken  its  usual  place.  The 
nightly  "  merry-go-round  "of  the  throng  of  sight- 
seers might  have  been  renewed  from  yesterday 
instead  of  a  year  ago,  so  exact  a  reproduction  is 
it  of  preceding  years.  The  great  attractions 
during  the  present  season  seem  to  be  the  flower 
shows  and  the  music.  The  latter  has  been  made 
a  special  feature.  Some  of  the  finest  organists 
in  the  city  and  vicinity  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  musical  programme. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

"Music,  heavenly  maid,"  has  during  the  past 
week  demonstrated,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  that 
though  so  long  silent  she  has  been  not  dead  but 
sleeping — has  been,  in  fact,  only  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  midsummer  siesta.  The  notes  of  the  lute 
and  cymbal,  as  variously  represented  by  the 
more  modern  piano,  violin,  cello,  and  organ, 
have  Ijcen  rife  on  the  air,  and  "the  voice  of  the 
turtle  has  l>een  heard  in  the  land."  These  latter 
have  been  for  the  most  part  only  amateur  tur- 
tles; but  their  sweet  and  plaintive  piping  has 
been  pleasant  in  itself  as  well  as  a  prelude  to  the 
melodious  warblings  of  more  famous  and  pro- 
fessional song-birds. 

First  on  the  list  came  Signor  Campobello's 
concert,  on  Tuesday  evening.    Irving  Hall,  at 


something  past  the  appointed  hour,  held  a  mu- 
sical, fashionable  and  expectant  audience. 

Campobello's  musical  taste  was  evident  in  the 
well  selected  programme,  which,  erring  perhaps 
slightly  as  to  length,  might  not  have  been  too 
long  but  for  the  pernicious  system  of  encoring, 
which  has  its  fullest  exposition  at  an  amateur 
musicale.  Encores  have  become  so  much  the 
rule  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  distinctive 
compliment,  while  their  absence  is  almost  a 
slight.  The  singer  who  has  the  good  sense  to 
bow  his  acknowledgment  and  thus  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  majority,  is  generally  described 
as  "so  mean!  he  never  will  give  an  encore, "and 
most  of  them  yield  to  the  pressure.  "  Positively 
no  encores,"  should  head  every  musical  pro- 
gramme. Every  one  wished  to  hear  the  act  from 
Don  Pasquale  by  Signor  Campobello  and  Miss 
May  Mitchell,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  com- 
pelled many  to  go  at  the  intermission.  Mrs. 
Westwater,  Miss  May  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Martcl 
contributed  several  delightful  numbers, the  young 
ladies  doing  great  credit  to  the  excellent  train- 
ing of  their  teacher,  Herr  Karl  Formes  received 
a  most  overwhelming  reception,  and  sang  "  Rud- 
dier than  a  Cherry  "  with  style  and  spirit.  Mons. 
Cadenasso  and  Mr.  Gus  Brenner  were  warmly 
received.  The  grand  voice  and  perfect  method 
of  Campobello  added  an  agreeable  tone  of  pro- 
fessional finish  in  "Alleluia  d'Amour"  and  a 
sonorous  ballad  of  his  own  composition,  "  My 
Sole  Command." 

The  instrumentalists,  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette, 
pianist,  and  Miss  Pauline  Joran,  the  young 
violinist,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss 
Lula  Joran  and  on  the  'cello  by  M.  Emile  Knell, 
added  a  most  agreeable  feature  to  the  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Hanchette  played  in  her  usual 
brilliant  style,  and  showed  excellent  taste  in  her 
selection,  "  Hochzeitsmarch,"  which,  while  diffi- 
cult and  showy,  was  sufficiently  melodious  to 
suit  the  popular  ear.  Any  one  who  heard  Miss 
Pauline  Joran  on  her  first  appearance  at  Piatt's 
Hall  must  have  been  struck  by  her  great  improve- 
ment. Particularly  in  the  rondo  from  de  Beriot's 
second  concerto  she  showed  a  masculine  freedom 
of  handling  which  warrants  the  prediction  that 
she  will  be  a  second  Camilla  Urso. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  a  bass-drum 
would  be  a  very  useful  accessory  to  drown  the 
obtrusive  and  resounding  stamping  of  the  con- 
ductor's foot,  which  broke  in  on  the  most  de- 
lightful numbers  with  any  thing  but  harmonious 
effect. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Metropolitan  Temple 
was  filled  with  a  seemingly  warmly  interested 
audience,  to  hear  Professor  Richard  J.  Wilmot 
and  his  pupils  in  a  very  tasteful  programme  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Professor  Wil- 
mot handled  the  great  organ  in  his  usual  fine 
style,  and  deserves  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  scored  by  his  pupils,  and  through  them 
by  himself.  While  criticism  of  the  various  num- 
bers would  be  out  of  place,  and  comparison 
equally  so,  yet  some  of  the  young  vocalists  de- 
serve special  mention.  Miss  Jennie  McCol- 
lam's  rendering  of  "  She  Wandered  Down  the 
Mountain  Side"  showed  careful  training  of  a 
naturally  sweet  voice  under  good  control;  and 
Miss  Lillie  Hopkins,  in  Benedict's  "Rock  Me 
to  Sleep,"  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
a  rich  mezzo  voice  well  started  on  the  road  to 
the  possession  of  a  thorough  cultivation.  Miss 
Nora  Connell,  beside  doing  good  work  in  the 
opening  and  closing  quartets,  sang  Meyerbeer's 
"  Noble  Donna  "  in  a  style  that  elicited  enthusi- 
astic applause.  The  tenor  and  bass  soloists, 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Brown,  Frank  Mitchell  and  J. 
"H.  Renebome,  did  themselves  and  their  teacher 
much  credit  in  their  several  numbers,  each 
winning  a  hearty  round  of  applause.  The 
entire  performance  was  most  enjoyable,  and 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  have  reason 
to  thank  Professor  Wilmot  and  his  manager, 
Mr.  Marcus  M.  Henry,  for  a  most  delightful 
evening. 

"Isn't  that  a  werry  sudden  pull-up,  Sammy?" 
asks  Mr.  Weller,  Sr.,  criticising  his  son's  love- 
letter.  "Not  a  bit  on  it,  Guv'ncr,"  says  the 
philosophic  Samivcl;  "it  makes  'em  wish  there 
was  more." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  compilers  of  musical  pro- 
grammes do  not  more  often  take  this  wise  reflec- 
tion as  a  guide.  Music,  like  all  highly-spiced 
condiments,  intellectual  and  material,  must  not 
be  given  in  too  large  doses.  The  more  thorough 
the  musical  taste  and  training  uf  the  audience 
the  more  is  this  true.  A  critical  and  apprecia- 
tive enjoyment  of  a  high  class  of  music  is  a 
high-wrought  sensation  that  can  not  be  long 
sustained  without  mental  fatigue  and  a  reaction 
that  sensibly  lessens,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
destroy,  the  pleasure. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  indicates  that  this  pro- 
gressive association  fully  endorse  Mr.  Sam  Wel- 
ler's  acute  judgment.  There  were  but  eight 
numbers,  every  one  thoroughly  well  executed 
and  enjoyable.  The  following  programme  speaks 
for  itself  to  lovers  of  good  music  : 
Raiser  Quartet,  Haydn  String  Quartet 

L'BtjMranMi  Fcsca  Mr.  Otto  Bbnkait 

Ah,  Perfido,  Itcethoven  Miss  Louise  Elliott 

Traumerei,  Srhumann   String  Quartet 

(a)  Herceuse,  (b)  Scherzo,  Chopin.  Miss  Estcllc  Hanchette 

Moment  Musical,  No.  3,  Schubert  Mring  Quartet 

O,  Jugend,  wie  but  du  so  schon,  Abt  (with  Violin 

Obligato)  Miss  Louise  Elliott 

Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  2,  Rubcnstein,  (Motto  lento  and 

finale)  String  Quartet 

The  finish  and  brilliancy  of  Miss  Estelle  Han- 


chette's  performance  on  the  piano,  and  Miss 
Louise  Elliott's  exquisite  voice  are  well  known  I 
all  musical  San  Francisco.    "  L'Esperancc  "  I 

j  Otto  Blankart,  was  a  gem,  and  the  string  quai 
tet  numl>ers  were  given  with  taste  and  precision. 
The  audience,  though  unusually  comprehending 
and  appreciative,  was  far  too  small  to  do  credit 
to  the  vaunted  musical  taste  of  this  city.  How- 
ever, its  being  the  last  of  a  succession  of  unusual 
attractions  in  this  line  may  account  for  the  com- 

j  parativcly  small  attendance.     Those  present, 

I  when  the  last  harmonious  tones  fell  on  their 
cars,  doubtless  "wished  there  was  more";  but 
had  there  l>een  more  they  would  probably  have  re- 
alized that  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

j  Let  us  hope  that  the  succeeding  concerts  of  the 
series  wijl  be  marked  by  the  same  good  taste 
and  judgment.  The  next  one  will  take  place 
October  2d. 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon,  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  is  constantly  increasing  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  she  is  held  by  the  public.  Her 
performance  of  "  Nanon  "  would  have  repaid  one 
for  sitting  out  a  much  poorer  production  of  the 
disputed  opera  than  that  given  at  the  Tivoli. 
The  management  declare  that  the  immediate 
production  of  The  Mikado  at  this  house  is  a 
fixed  fact.  The  Krelings  seem  to  regard  their 
obligation  to  their  patrons  with  somewhat  the 
same  extreme  view  that  Lord  Brougham  took  of 
a  lawyer's  duty  to  his  client.  Their  boast  is, 
"  We  never  disappoint  our  patrons,"  and  it  seems 
that  not  "  the  world,  the  flesh,"  or  the  sheriff,  can 
tempt  them  from  this  determination. 

In  addition  to  all  this  harmony  we  have  had 
the  usual  excellent  "  music  by  the  band  "  and  ar- 
tistic performance  on  the  organ  at  the  Mechanics 
Fair.  And  in  the  near  future  we  are  to  have  at 
the  Baldwin  a  complete  production  of  A'anon 
and  The  Mikado  by  one  of  the  best  opera  com- 
panies in  America,  so  that,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
the  statement  with  which  this  article  opens 
seems  fully  justified. 


A  Permanent  Exposition. 

The  annual  fairs  that  are  held  through  the 
country  have  done  much  to  advance  the  material 
progress  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  superb  dis- 
play of  corsets  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair 
from  the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House  has 
created  a  sensation  among  the  ladies.  Such 
beautiful  and  shapely  corsets  as  are  there  seen 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnificent  goods  at 
our  famous  store.  The  restricted  space  allotted 
to  us  at  the  Fair  precludes  us  from  exhibiting 
numerous  styles  of  corsets  and  bustles,  fully 
equal  in  every  respect  to  those  on  display.  For 
the  ladies  Freud's  Corset  House  is  a  permanent 
exposition,  where  may  be  seen  all  the  latest  and 
best  styles  of  these  indispensable  articles  of 
toilet.  Our  establishment  is  a  good  school, 
where  ladies  are  educated  in  the  noble  art  of 
utilizing  and  preserving  their  divine  forms  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  is  nothing  that  will  im- 
prove the  ladies  with  more  grace  and  beauty  than 
Freud's  celebrated  corsets,  hoopskirts  and 
bustles.  Our  central  location  is  N'os.  742  and 
44  Market  street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street. 
Ye  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Sat- 
urday. 

A  New  Poet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Stcell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Hee 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Steell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentimentsof  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1.   

Womaii'M  ICxi'liangc.  840  I'oNt  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily  ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  F'rcsh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


a  Sensible  Table. 

One  of  the  very  latest  innovations  in  tables,  is 
the  "  Shakespeare  Table."  F'or  sale  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush 
street,  where  everything  that  is  beautiful  in 
furniture  can  be  seen. 


MnttHii  Furniture. 

All  kinds  of  furniture  made  from  rattan  may 
be  seen  at  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street.  This  style  of  furni- 
ture is  very  pretty,  and  is  also  durable. 

W.  W.  Egnew,  Manager  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  has  fixed  up  an  elegant  sewing- 
machine  parlor  at  634  Market  street,  opposite 
Palace  Hotel,  and  removed  their  fine  line  of  light 
running  New  Home  Machines  from  108  Post. 
The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company. 

Hall's  Hair  Renkwer  makes  the  hair  moii}, 
soft,  and  glossy,  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  hair 
dressing. 

ART  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  am!  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Ollice  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 

Cheap  and  good  spectacles  at  Mullet's,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter, 
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THE  RAMBLER. 


"All  men  are  born  mud— some  men  become  marble," 
the  Rambler  once  heard  a  popular  lecturer  remark,  and 
the  saying  had  the  share  of  truth  usual  in  such  apothegms. 
If  all  men  were  born  with  equal  advantages — physical, 
mental  and  social — and  success  or  failure  only  depended 
on  individual  effort,  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
life  would  be  simple.  Then  it  would  be  true,  as  we  are 
often  told,  that  a  man  has  only  himself  to  blame,  if,  in 
this  country  at  least,  where  all  the  avenues  of  advance- 
ment are  open,  he  fails  to  win  a  creditable  place. 

The  dictum  quoted  above  may  be  verified  so  far  as  the 
fact  goes  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  form  the  com- 
mon strata  of  society,  content  with  the  result  ot  acquiring 
by  diligent  labor  more  or  less  success  in  the  ordinary 
vocations  of  life,  leaving  only  a  few  who,  through  the 
possession  of  that  rare  quality  we  call  genius,  are  able  to 
crystalize  thought  and  achievement  into  forms  which 
leave  a  permanent  impression  on  their  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations.  The  Rambler  can  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
become  a  Shakespeare,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Cresar,  or  a 
Bonaparte,  simply  by  devoting  his  energies  to  the  fields  in 
which  these  men  achieved  fame ;  nor  does  he  believe  that 
any  man,  even  with  the  very  best  of  advantages,  can  win 
wealth  or  distinction  on  a  lower  plain  of  human  activity. 

It  is  not  true  that  men  are  made  by  circumstances  alone ; 
neither  is  it  true  that  men  make  circumstances.  We  are 
neither  puppets  nor  demigods.  Those  individuals  who 
distinguish  themselves  above  their  fellows  must  possess 
exceptional  gifts;  but  the  circumstances  must  be  favor- 
able in  order  that  such  may  be  best  developed  and  util- 
ized. 

It  can  not  but  be  remarked  by  any  reader  of  biography 
that  the  world  has  narrowly  missed  losing  many  of  her 
great  ones.  But  for  the  opportunity  of  the  French 
Revolution  we  would  never  have  had  a  Napoleon,  and 
but  for  our  civil  war  what  would  have  been  known  of 
Grant?  Even  trivial  incidents  have  often  determined  the 
career  through  which  some  individual  was  to  attain  the 
highest  distinction.  Had  Shakespeare  not  been  con- 
victed of  poaching,  he  would  probably  never  have  written 
a  play;  and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  Walter 
Scott  and  George  Eliot  discovered  that  they  could  write 
novels.  But  though  accident  may  give  the  first  impulse 
to  genius,  when  once  thrown  in  the  right  direction  it  pur- 
sues its  course  steadily,  and  triumphs  in  the  end. 

The  world  pays  fitting  homage  to  the  high-spirit 

"  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

Or  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

and  it  is  idle  to  conjecture  that  there  may  have  been 
many  who,  although  capable  of  high  achievements,  have 
never  received  the  first  impetus  which  would  have 
started  them  on  the  road  to  fame  or  fortune.  There  may 
be  "  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  and  Cromwells  and  Bona- 
partes  who  rest  unknown ;  but  if  so  they  have  shared  the 
common  fate  of  humanity,  and  the  world  will  never  be 
any  the  wiser.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  those  who 
have  succeeded  have  done  so  because  they  were  ready  to 
profit  from  the  happy  chances  thrown  in  their  way,  and, 
once  finding  the  proper  field  of  action,  have  only  grown 
stronger  from  the  difficulties  they  have  encountered. 

As  implied  in  the  above  remarks,  it  is  not  only  in  the 
higher  fields  of  human  effort  but  in  the  ordinary  voca- 
cations  of  life  as  well,  that  men  win  special  distinction — 
not  through  merit  alone,  but  by  the  help  of  fortunate 
opportunity.  A  young  man  in  ordinary  circumstances 
who  would  start  out  with  the  determination  to  become  a 
Vanderbilt  or  a  Gould  would  be  as  apt  to  be  disappointed 
as  the  one  who  should  cherish  the  ambition  to  be  elected 
President.  There  are  a  thousand  fortunate  happenings 
which  aid  a  man  to  surpass  his  fellows  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  who  wins  the  great- 
est prize  is  necessarily  most  worthy.  Ordinary  ability 
with  perseverance  may  insure  a  man  reasonable  success 
in  any  calling  or  profession,  but  he  may  not  attain  to 
fame  or  fortune;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  fail 
altogether.  There  would  seem  to  be  more  truth  as  well 
humility  in  the  old  Greek  doctrine  that  man's  destiny  is 
governed  by  an  irresistible  fate,  than  in  the  modern  idea 
that  the  human  will  is  omnipotent. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  self-made  man  whose  every  effort 
has  been  crowned  with  success,  to  realize  that  others, 
whose  abilities  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  his,  should  have 
failed,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  He  is  apt 
to  plume  himself  on  his  vast  superiority,  either  morally 
or  intellectually.  He  sees  only  the  beginning  and  the 
result ;  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  in- 
sensible stages  through  which  he  advanced— the  aid  he 
received  here  and  there  from  friends  or  circumstances, 
the  fortunate  speculation  whose  result  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  current  which  bore  him  along,  with  only  the  necessity 
for  him  to  keep  a  steady  hand  on  the  helm.  He  thinks 
he  has  been  successful  either  because  of  his  superior  gifts 
or  his  industry  and  economy.  It  seems  to  him  impossible 
that  any  thing  but  some  transcendent  merit  in  -himself 
could  have  raised  him  so  far  above  his  fellows.  He  cher- 
ishes much  the  same  delusion  as  the  king  who  fancies 
that  he  reigns  by  divine  right,  instead  of  merely  through 


an  accident  of  birth.  A  real  symbol  of  our  modern  life 
seems,  to  the  Rambler,  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Seal  Rocks, 
where  in  the  push  and  scramble  it  is  generally  the  most 
powerful  monster  who  will  gain  a  hold  on  the  slippery 
ledge,  while  the  weaker  falls  back ;  though  often  some  in- 
significant animal  will  creep  up  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  and  gain  a  position  far  above  his  fellows,  doubtless 
looking  down  on  those  below  with  a  sense  of  imaginary 
superiority. 

It  is  easy  for  the  successful  man  to  sit  in  his  elegantly 
upholstered  easy  chair,  and  talk  of  the  extravagance,  the 
indolence,  and  the  folly  of  the  poor,  and  hold  up  his  own 
example  as  a  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  a  prominent 
place  in  the  community  may  be  won.  He  forgets  that 
many  lack  the  qualities  which  led  to  his  success,  and 
many  more  the  opportunity.  Even  knavery  is  not  always 
successful ;  and  while  one  scoundrel  snaps  his  fingers  at 
the  law, and  escapes  detection  or  punishment,  another, 
no  more  guilty  and  perhaps  as  sharp-witted,  may  be  play- 
ing checkers  with  his  nose  behind  prison  bars.  Our  life 
is  a  great  game  of  chance,  where  something  depends  on 
luck,  though  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  the  most  skillful 
player.  Nothing  is  easier  to  give  than  advice,  and  noth- 
ing more  difficult  to  follow.  The  most  successful  man, 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  another,  might 
find  all  his  shrewdness  unavailing;  yet  he  that  has  the 
skill  to  improve  his  opportunities  need  never  despair  of 
finding  the  chance  which  will  give  him  an  opening  for  a 
successful  career.  The  cultivation  of  a  man's  gifts  to  the 
highest  degree  is  the  surest  preparation  for  the  struggle  of 
life;  but  Fortune  bestows  the  prizes,  and  her  decisions 
often  seem  as  capricious  as  those  of  other  females.  No 
man  can  say  to  another  starting  out  on  a  new  pursuit, 
that  the  imitation  of  his  example  would  bring  the  same 
reward.  The  happy  chance  which  started  one  youth  on 
the  way  to  wealth  or  destinction  may  never  occur  for 
another ;  yet,  however  the  goddess  may  frown,  something 
may  generally  be  won  at  her  hands  through  perseverance 
and  industry.    J.  D.  S. 


JOY. 


O  Joy,  hast  thou  a  shape? 

Hast  thou  a  breath? 

How  Idlest  thou  the  soundless  air? 

TeH  me  the  pillars  of  thy  house! 
What  rest  they  on?    Do  they  escape 
The  victory  of  Death? 
And  are  they  fair 

Eternally,  who  enter  in  thy  house? 
O  Joy,  thou  viewless  spirit, 
Canst  thou  dare 

To  tell  the  pillars  of  thy  house? 
On  adamant  of  pain, 
Before  the  earth 

Was  born  of  sea,  before  the  sea, 

Yea,  and  before  the  light,  my  house 
Was  built.    None  know  what 
Loss,  what  gain. 
Attends  each  travail  birth. 
No  soul  could  be 

At  peace  when  it  had  entered  in  my  house, 
If  the  foundations  it  could  touch  or  see, 

Which  stay  the  pillars  of  my  house!  H.  H. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


Long  years  ago,  when  Washington  was  first  planned  as 
a  city,  and  when  its  future  beauties  existed  only  in  the 
sanguine  brain  of  Major  de  L'Enfant,  the  center  of  the  em- 
bryo town  was  the  Capitol.  Even  in  those  primitive 
times  the  speculating  instinct  was  strong  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  the  early  settlers  who  owned  land  or  farms  in 
that  neighborhood  looked  with  a  prophetic  eye  into  the 
future,  and  immediately  put  a  new  price  on  their  posses- 
sions. Ground  which  a  short  time  before  they  would 
gladly  have  sold  at  a  moderate  price  by  the  acre,  was  now 
held  at  fabulous  sums  by  the  foot.  But  in  their  shrewd- 
ness vaulting  ambition  once  more  o'erleapt  itself,  for  buy- 
ers passed  coldly  by  on  the  other  side,  and  left  Capitol 
Hill  still  in  barren  commons,  enlivened  only  by  the  pic- 
turesque and  frolicsome  goat  of  the  squatter.  Then 
year  by  year  prices  came  down,  but  too  late,  for  the  tide 
of  fashion  had  set  in  with  a  flood  too  strong  to  stem,  to- 
ward the  northwest  end.  By  and  by  beautiful  lots  on 
the  Capitol  Hill  could  be  bought  for  a  song,  but  nobody 
wanted  them.  Only  a  few  old  residents  whose  broad, 
antique  mansions  had  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  a  few  modest  and  unassuming  govern- 
ment clerks  who  had  to  engineer  skillfully  to  make  ends 
meet,  inhabited  the  Hill.  When  General  Butler  some 
years  ago  built  on  the  corner  of  New  Jersey  avenue  and 
B  street  his  three  immense  and  elegant  houses  of  pale 
gray  granite,  every  one  wondered  why  in  the  world  he 
chose  that  location.  But  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  not  very 
often  caught  napping,  nor  does  he  usually  put  his  eggs  in 
the  wrong  basket.  As  he  anticipated,  a  reaction  was  not 
long  in  setting  in,  and  his  beautiful  houses,  one  of  which 
he  retains  for  his  own  use,  have  never  been  without  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  tenants.  Every  year  the  smooth 
green  terraces  around  the  Capitol  grow  more  and  more 
beautiful,  and  builders  are  beginning  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  all  that  beauty  for  their  front  gardens. 
East  Capitol  street,  with  its  broad,  smooth  asphalt  shaded 
by  luxuriant  trees,  goes  straight  from  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  to  Lincoln  park,  at  the  end  of  the  city,  where 
gaunt  old  Abraham  is  portrayed  in  marble,  striking  the 


chains  from  the  kneeling  slave.    This  street  is  rapidly 
building  up  with  pretty  houses. 

It  was  an  era  in  real  estate  last  month  when  Dudding- 
ton,  the  old  estate  of  Daniel  Carroll,  which  had  remained 
unbroken  in  the  family  for  so  many  generations,  was  sold. 
Only  two  or  three  squares  south  of  the  Capitol,  its  acres 
of  ground  were  shut  in  by  brick  walls,  and  seemed  like  a 
bit  of  the  last  century.  Many  stories  are  told  of  old 
Carroll's  obstinacy,  his  strange,  freakish  generosity,  and 
his  blind  attachment  to  his  old  home.  The  old-fashioned 
house  is  a  curiosity  in  these  days  of  rows  of  cramped 
and  narrow  houses  in  hideous  uniformity.  The  hall  alone 
is  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  the  stately  rooms  are  magnifi- 
cent at  least  in  size.  But  the  two  old  ladies,  who  are  all 
now  left  in  the  house,  have  grown  tired  of  seeing  only 
ghosts  of  their  departed  greatness  in  the  wide  old  halls, 
and  have  sold  their  acres.  In  a  short  time  the  old  house 
will  be  torn  down,  and  modern  edifices  will  take  its 
place. 

All  Washington  was  thrilled  with  horror  by  the  recent 
tragedy  by  which  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Cetta  lost  their 
lives.  Senator  Morgan  and  his  wife  were  spending  the 
summer  at  their  own  residence,  a  large  brick  house  on 
the  corner  of  First  and  B  streets,  opposite  the  Capitol 
park.  Mr.  John  Morgan,  who  has  acted  for  some  years 
as  his  father's  secretary,  leaving  his  law  practice  in  Ala- 
bama for  that  purpose,  lived  with  his  parents.  He  was 
an  expert  in  outdoor  sports,  and  a  good  swimmer,  but  of 
slender  physique,  and  probably  unable  to  cope  with  the 
swift  current  among  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Potomac.  In 
the  rifts  between  the  rocks  below  the  Chain  bridge,  where 
the  canoe  upset,  the  water  is  forty  feet  deep,  and  the  river 
bottom  extremely  broken  and  irregular.  Mrs.  Cetta  was 
the  wife  of  a  singer  attached  to  an  Italian  opera  company 
now  traveling  in  Europe,  and  it  is  said  was  waiting  only 
for  her  husband's  return  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  him. 
The  accident  casts  a  gloom  over  the  Washington  Canoe 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member.  It  is  a  new 
and  enthusiastic  organization,  and  its  members  have 
always  claimed  that  no  amount  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
would  enable  any  one  to  drown  in  a  canoe.  One  of  the 
features  of  their  regatta  in  the  spring  was  an  upset  race,  in 
which  each  starter  commenced  by  upsetting  his  boat, 
then  righting  it,  climbing  in  from  the  water,  and  paddling 
off.  Every  few  years  one  of  these  disasters  happens  on 
the  Potomac,  and  for  awhile  anxious  mammas  refuse  to 
allow  their  daughters  to  go  out  boating;  but  the  anxiety 
wears  off,  and  the  young  people  go  out  on  the  river 
carelessly  in  slim  little  boats,  with  their  lives  and  their 
banjoes  in  their  hands,  and  have  as  good  a  time  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

It  makes  us  realize  that  summer  is  nearly  over  to  see 
the  notification  of  the  Superintendent  of  Life-Saving  Ser- 
vice that  the  stations  have  opened  and  resumed  work. 
The  service  felt  that  they  had  lost  their  best  friend  when 
S.  S.  Cox  went  abroad,  though  he  said  before  leaving 
that  he  had  left  their  interests  in  good  hands.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  even  a  Congressman  from  the  romotest 
wilds  of  the  interior  should  be  so  blind  as  to  want  to 
diminish  the  appropriations  for  this  service  after  one 
glance  at  the  statistics  of  life  saved,  not  to  speak  of  prop- 
erty. There  is  no  branch  of  the  government  of  this, 
country  of  which  its  people  should  be  so  proud.  At  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  there  was  no  single  exhibit  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  display  made  by  this 
department.  It  was  beautifully  arranged  in  a  little  house, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  the  stations,  on  the  shore 
of  a  tiny  lake,  and  the  crew  gave  an  exhibition  drill  every 
day.  Lieutenant  McLellan,  who  had  charge  of  the  station, 
was  always  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd  as  he  explained 
the  workings  of  the  service.  , 

The  White  House  is  being  put  in  order  for  the  Presi- 
dent's return,  which  is  now  daily  expected.  It  was  so 
elaborately  renovated  during  the  reign  of  the  fastidious 
Arthur  that  there  is  little  left  to  do,  but  the  stair  carpet, 
worn  to  shreds  by  the  tramps  of  the  noble  army  of  office- 
seekers,  is  renewed.  The  front  facade  has  also  been 
touched  up  where  it  was  discolored  by  the  mourning  for 
General  Grant,  and  an  elaborate  and  complete  new  set  of 
glassware  for  the  table  has  been  ordered.  The  glass,  which 
is  being  made  by  a  New  York  firm,  consists  of  fifty  dozen 
pieces.  It  is  of  all  the  artistic  shades  of  color  which 
beautify  a  table  so  much,  and  comprises  not  only  tum- 
blers, carafes,  butter  plates,  and  ice-cream  sets,  but  every 
sort  and  size  of  decanters  and  wine  glasses.  An  unpromis- 
ing outlook  for  the  temperance  people,  who  had  hoped 
so  much  from  Miss  Cleveland's  influence. 

Elise  Hathaway. 

Washington,  September  7,  1885. 


Mr.  Jno.  F.  Schultz,  in  a  recent  article  in  Tlie  Scien- 
tific American,  argues  that  tornadoes  can  be  diverted 
from  their  course  if  a  keg  of  gunpowder  is  exploded  under 
them.  That  may  be  so,  but  if  Mr.  Schultz  does  not  eat 
before  he  finda  some  one  who  will  go  near  enough  to  a 
tornado  to  place  a  keg  of  gunpowder  beneath  it,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Dr.  Tanner's  fast  will  be  nothing  compared 
to  his.  


The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  merely,  as  some  people  im- 
agine, a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular  rights,  but  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  and  an  unwillingness  that 
any  man,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be  wronged  and 
trampled  under  foot.— Channing. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


MADE  IN  VAIN. 

We're  told  on  ev'ry  side 

In  language  very  plain, 
Whatever  may  betide 

That  "nothing's  made  in  vain." 

But,  ah !    I  daily  see 

A  sight  that  gives  me  pain — 
A  girl  who  seems  to  me 

Is  surely  maiden  vain.  Rambler. 


MY  SIMPLE  FARE. 

Placid  I  am,  content,  serene; 

I  take  my  slab  of  gypsum  bread, 
And  chunks  of  oilymargarine 

Upon  its  tasteless  side  I  spread. 

The  egg  I  eat  was  never  laid 
By  any  cackling  feathered  hen, 

But,  from  the  Lord  knows  what,  'tis  made 
In  Newark,  by  unfeathered  men. 

I  wash  my  simple  breakfast  down 
With  fragrant  chicory  so  cheap; 

Or  for  the  best  black  tea  in  town 
Dried  willow-leaves  I  calmly  steep. 

But  if  from  man's  vile  arts  I  flee. 

And  drink  pure  water  from  the  lea, 

I  gulp  down  infusoria;, 

And  quarts  of  raw  bacterix, 

And  hideous  rotatoria:, 

And  wriggling  polygastricx, 

And  slimy  diatomacre, 

And  hard-shelled  ophryocercinx 

And  doubted-barreled  kolpodx, 

Non-loricated  amboedx 

And  various  animalculx 

Of  middle,  high  and  low  degree, 

For  nature  just  beats  all  creation 

In  multiplied  adulteration. 

R.  /.  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


GOT  'EM  AGAIN. 

"'Tis,  love,  fifteen,"  she  shyly  called, 
And  lightly  swung  the  tennis  bat — 
1  had  forgot  the  count,  enthralled 

By  witching  face  beneath  her  hat- 
By  girlish  face  and  graceful  mien. 
"'Twas,  love,  fifteen." 

And  so  we  played.    The  game  was  done, 

And  she  the  victor  was  elate. 
In  other  courts  I  strove,  and  won, 

So  Lo%*e  my  loss  did  compensate. 
There's  now  no  parting  net  between, 

'Tis  Love,  Fifteen.  Life. 


THE  CITY  BOARDER. 
She  is  plump  and  she  is  fair, 
And  she  knows  just  how  to  wear 
The  dress  that  says  "I'm  city-made,"  as  plain  as 
plain  can  be; 

And  she  trips  the  country  sod 
With  footsies  neatly  shod, 
And  she's  quite  nice  a  picture  as  a  man  would 
wish  to  see. 

As  she  wanders  round  the  place, 
With  a  smile  upon  her  face, 
The  birds  chirp  welcome  to  her,  in  a  bright  and 
friendly  way, 

And  the  ancient  farmer  grins, 
And  he  barks  his  aged  shins, 
As  he  tries  to  do  a  civil  bow  and  keep  on  mak- 
ing hay. 

But  his  daughter,  Sairy  Ann, 
From  the  window  leans  to  scan 
The  lovely  metropolitan  whose  charms  can  thus 
beguile ; 

And  she  murmurs,  with  a  sigh, 
As  she  sees  her  passing  by — 
"Oh,  ain't  them  stuck-up  city  girls  too  awful 
much  on  style!  "  Puck. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  'EM. 
[Robert  Buchanan,  who  came,  saw,  but  slipped 
up  somehow  on  the  conquering,  has  returned  to 
England  and  relieved  his  feelings  in  a  poem. 
We  suspect  it  was  not  meant  to  be  funny— but 
no  matter.  He  praises  Walt  Whitman,  but 
damns  all  other  Americans,  thusly: 

*  *         *         #         *  # 
Daintily  passing  by  their  shop, 

Sometimes  when  it  is  cloudless  weather, 
Aldrich,  a  literary  fop, 

In  trim,  tight  boots  of  patent  leather, 
Strolls  to  the  quiet  streets,  where  he  saw 
Sun-flecked  Marjorie  play  at  see-saw; 
And  bending  o'er  her  hammock,  kisses 
That  sweetest,  shadowiest  of  misses! 
His  languid  gait,  his  dudish  drawl, 
His  fopdom,  we  forgive  them  all, 
For  her  dear  sake  of  his  creating, 

Fairer  than  girls  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Who,  never  loving,  never  mating, 

Swings  in  eternal  maidenhood  ! 

*  .  #        *        *        *  # 

Tell  Howells,  who  with  his  fingers  taper 
Measures  the  matron  and  the  maid, 

God  never  meant  him  for  a  draper- 
Strip  off  his  coat,  give  him  a  spade! 

His  muscles  and  his  style  may  harden 

If  he  digs  hard  in  Adam's  garden  ; 

Or  follows  Dudley  Warner  flying 
Where  Adirondack  eagles  soar, 

Or  chums  with  some  brown  savage,  lying 
With  Stoddard  on  a  South  sea  shore. 

Tell  James  to  burn  his  continental 

Library  of  the  detrimental ; 

And  climb  a  hill,  or  take  a  header 
Into  the  briny,  billowy  seas, 

Or  find  some  strapping  muse  and  wed  her 
Instead  of  simpering  at  teas! 

How  should  the  Titanese  of  nations. 
Whose  flag  o'er  half  a  world  unlurts, 

Sit  listening  to  the  sibilations 
Of  shopmen  twittering  to  girls? 

London  Academy. 


Office  Furniture. 

All  persons  contemplating  furnishing  an  office 
should  examine  the  office  furniture  sold  by  the 
California  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush 
street. 


Tile  Epidemic  <>t  Crime. 

Whence  comes  this  epidemic  of  suicides  and 
murders?  Recent  discussion-;  have  named  sev- 
eral causes.  Hon.  C.  H.  Reeve,  of  Indiana, 
charges  it  to  infidel  teachings— holding  that 
hopelessness  of  future  state  cripples  fortitude  for 
tearing  life's  ills.  Another  declares  suffering 
from  the  universal  business  depression  the  cause. 
A  third  writer  attributes  it  to  increasing  insanity. 
A  physician  thinks  much  of  the  tendency  is  in- 
herited, while  temperance  advocates  lay  the 
responsibility  upon  strong  drink. 

Free-thinkers  have  committed  suicide,  but  so 
have  orthodox  churchmen.  Financial  straits 
have  beset  many,  but  the  wealthy  have  also 
taken  their  life. 

Insanity  and  dissipation  have  preceded  suicides 
and  family  murders. 

One  feature  common  to  almost  every  such 
crime  challenges  attention.  Well  nigh  every 
report  of  suicide  and  family  murder  mentions  the 
perpetrator  as  having  "for  some  time  been  sub- 
ject to  melancholy."  Whence  comes  this?  All 
recognized  medical  authorities  teil  us  thai  the 
fire  which  consumes  the  brain  is  always  kindled 
by  derangements  of  digestion;  that  good  diges- 
tion is  impossible  without  pure  blood,  and  pure 
blood  is  never  known  when  the  liver  and  kidneys 
are  out  of  order.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
preventive  should  be  sought, and  for  this  Warner's 
safe  cure  is  sovereign — a  fact  conceded  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  land,  anil  it  is  especially 
commended  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Uio  Lewis. 
Rochester  Democrat. 


.lusl  Wliat  to  Do. 

When  you  are  in  doubt  where  to  find  any  piece 
of  furniture,  cither  of  unique  or  plain  style,  go  at 
once  lo  the  warerooms  of  the  (  alifornia  Furni- 
ture Company,  220  to  226  Bush  street,  and  you 
will  be  successful. 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  next  production  has 
been  variously  assigned  an  American  and  a  Hin- 
doo subject.  As  not  a  line  of  it  is  written,  the 
subject  is  probably  as  yet  undetermined. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  anil  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These^Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  itreet,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

POR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  ni.,  for 

Yokohama  and  HOHGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  i38s.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUOUST  ist 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  ,,1 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOV  KM  HER  i<,ih 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOV  EN  HER  2"th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townscnd  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  II.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets : 

ALAMEDA  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  OA1  OB. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  t885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
anive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf.  as  follows: 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DRSTI  NATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WKKK 
DA  VS. 

7.45  »•  m 
3.30P.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

3. or  a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Heald.ihurg, 
(.'loverdale, 
ft  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6. top  m. 

W  H  V  K 
DAYS. 

S.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  "  18  opr.  m.  1    Ouerneville.    |6.iop.  m.16.05 p. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Clovcrdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Kurcka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  ■  ity,  anil  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturday*  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  *o  (  loverdale,  $s. 

EXCURSION  TKKKTS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50:  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—  Week  days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6. to  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  Dm  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  in.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P>  m-i  3<3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  in.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m>>  I*55  P*  m*»  4*°5  P-  in-» 
5.30  p.  in.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m<«  12.40  p.  in., 
3-55  P«        5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM,i;\  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     *  >  /""VP.  M  .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8<^>y^vA.  M.  (Sundays  o  Iy>,  from  Washington 
•  ^—J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Geo.  Pa<s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  streel 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OV_J  vj]]e|  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0 P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Ov-I  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
M. 


T|       O  (~\  P. 

and  intermediate  points. 


daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
<rt*  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
*ff>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $7  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8i^\(~\  A.  M„  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.^-J.^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKUNI)  AND  ALAMEDA t 

(!6.oo,  36.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  xi. 00,  11.30  A.  M.  *j  12.00,  12.30,111.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.3°.  S-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.30, 
8-30,  9.30,  10.45,  1 1  i"  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  S*6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, 1J  r  1. 00,  1 1.30  A.M.;  1J  12.00,  12.30, 
IJi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "^S 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  1|  10.46, 
11. 16, 11 1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.*6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

({Sundays  excepted.    1J Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
^TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  k  up  :  1 1:1  :  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK    AND  .TOM  I'KINTKH 

ffiH  « lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub* 
lished ;  115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   I.KAVK,  AND  ARK  DTK  TO  ARRIVH  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LKAVR 

FOR 

J8 

00  a. . 

B 

00  a. . 

»4 

00  p. . 
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30a.. 
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00  p. . 
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3 
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00  p. . 

7 

30  a. . 

8 
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7 

30  a . . 

3 

00  p. . 

4 

00  p. . 

u 

00  p. . 

B 

00  a. . 

it  to 

00  a. . 

3 

00  p. . 

8 

00  a. . 

30  a. . 

\' 

30  p. . 

30  a. . 

From  April  tt.  1  885, 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa... 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livcrmorc  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton.. . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  I  Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  \  Emigrant. 

.Nilcsand  Haywards  

;  Ogdcn  and  East  1  Express  

I      **       M      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia. . . . «. 
Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez. . . 

*'  via  Martinez. . . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKRIVK 
PROM 


..  .96.10  p. 

. ' to. 10  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

...5.40  p. 
,. . .6.40  p. 
. ■ t 10.40  a. 

...5.40  p. 
. .  ■  10. 10  a. 
. . .18.40  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

..t7.ro  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3-40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
...9.40a. 

...5-4op. 
....5-4op- 

 6.40  p. 

. .  .  1 1 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
..  .I3.40P. 
...S3.40P. 
...  .9.40a. 
....5.40P. 
...t7.ro  p. 
. ■ t 10.40  a. 

.  .  .t7  .  top. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJi  ntAHCISCO"  l>all>. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  'f.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  °I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  oo,  *4-3o,  *s.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  tit.oo, 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tto,30,  11.00,  I11  .  12.00,  (12.30, 
1. 00,  J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30.4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— '6.00,  '630,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9-oof 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30, 7  00,  '7.30, 18. oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  1 1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAX  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  KRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  •6.53,  *7  '3.  *7-53. 

•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53, 

*6-53.  7  '5.  9-5°- 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— Vs. 

16.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'S- 
FROM    EAST  OAKLAND-«5.3o,  •6.00,  6.30, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 

12. OO,  I2.30,  I.OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO, 
5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  7.57,  8.57,  O.57,  IO.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— »s. 37,  *6  07, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  'o-37. 
11.37,  12.07,  "  37.  '-07.  1.37.  »-o7>  a-37.  3  °7.  3-37 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  [6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  T8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9-52, I I0.22,  IO.52,  III. 22, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  Il.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8-52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — 15.15,  15-45,  )6.i5,  6.45, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  19.15.  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  "."5. 

ij. 45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  j.ij,  5.45,  6.15 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  I6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  tg-'S.  9'45.  '0.45,  D2.45,  1.45,  2.45, 

4-45.  '5-«S-  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  (7.15. 


•8.23, 
•6.23, 

*5-45. 

7.00, 
11.30, 
4-30, 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.407, 
t.06. 

t7.22, 
II.52, 

4-5*. 

t--5. 
'••45. 
6.45. 

t7-«S. 
3-45 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9  «5.  ti.ts,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  f  Sundays  excepted.            t  Sundays  only. 
Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. , 
ioi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  


A.  v  TOWME, 

Oen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  BOODHA  >. 

Oen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Act. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHKRN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

<  oimiK-iK'iiis  >l;i)  1  1 . 

1885. 

1  ARRIVE 

1      S.  F. 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 

....  6.40  a 
....  •B.ioa 

ti.3op  .... 

....     9.03  a 

*3-3°  P  •  •  •  • 
4.25  p  .... 

*5  '5  P 

6.30  p  

In. 45  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

....  '10.02  a 
....  •3-36  p 
....  I4.59P 
....  6.00  p 
....  17.50  p 
....  I8isp 

8.30  a  . . . . 

  9.03  a 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 
4.25  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  Sanlose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....  10.03  a 
....  '3.36  p 
....  6.00  p 
....   (8.15  p 

10.40  a ....  1 
•3.30  p  1 

|  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1    Salinas  and  Monterey,  i 

....  •10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

[  Watsonvillc,  Camp  (iood- 1 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
1    Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
1         and  Santa  Cru*.  j 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

(7.50  a  ....  | 

1  Monterey  and  Santa.  Cruz  1 
1     (Sunday  Excursion.)  f 

....    (8.55  P 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  .... 

|  Hollistcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  • 10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  I 

Solerlad  and  Way  Stations. 

....    6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted  ;    t Sundays  only  ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  (rain  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co.  

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Fhsi  adhko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacikk  Coni.kkss  Sf KINGS  stages  via. 
Santa  On*,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Al  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Apto.,  Soi|ucl,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

P     e     1  1     I     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  rctnrn  namc  ^ 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  [  Oood  for  ret  irn  until  iollowin£  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

TICKET  Opficks.— PasscngeDep<t    Townsend  street 

Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street* 

Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintendent" 

U.  K.  JUDAH,  A   1.  Passenger  and  Ticket  A«t, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


It  is  a  modest  actor  indeed  who  does  not  think 
he  can  improve  on  nature. 

A  Rose  by  any  other  name  than  Cleveland 
could  never  write  a  book  that  would  reach  the 
twelfth  edition. 

When  a  man  in  Patagonia  murders  his  wife 
the  chief  fines  him  two  coats,  and  when  he  mur- 
ders a  goat  he  is  hangeil. 

An  English  electrician  asserts  that  there  is  no 
case  on  record  of  a  jierson  being  killed  by  light- 
ning while  asleep.  This  is  good  news  to  police- 
men. 

An  old  proverb  says:  "All  things  come  to 
him  who  can  wait."  If  a  man  fees  the  waiter, 
some  of  the  things  will  come  to  him  much 
sooner. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  advises  one  of  its  readers 
thus:  "You  had  better  consult  an  upright  and 
honest  lawyer."  We  thought  the  age  of  miracles 
was  over. 

Grocer.  Half  a  pound  of  tea?  Which  will 
you  have,  black  or  green?  Servant.  Shure 
aythur  will  do.  It's  tor  an  ould  woman  that's 
nearly  bloind. 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania  is  said  to  be  suffering 
from  an  enlarged  gall.  He  has  just  returned 
from  Washington,  where  he  had  been  looking  tor 
a  postoffice. 

Hungry  Guest.  How  is  this?  I  ordered  a 
steak  and  a  poached  egg.  I  see  the  egg.  but 
where  is  the  steak?  Sable  Attendant.  Dat's 
all  right,  sah;  de  steak  am  under  de  egg. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  the  cholera  has  par- 
alyzed business  enterprise  in  Spain,  it  is  stated 
that  the  title  of  "count  "  can  now  be  purchased 
there  for  two  dollars  and  filty  cents. 

Mrs.  Ohm,  of  Indiana,  has  made  a  snug  for- 
tune by  "  casting  out  devils."  Anybody  who 
possesses  the  power  to  cast  out  devils  would 
naturally  do  well  in  a  prolific  field  like  Indiana. 

Poker  is  a  very  old  game.  Satan  saw  the  first 
pair  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  raised  them. 
They  went  out.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  miser- 
able game  we  might  all  have  been  in  there  now. 

An  Ohio  court  has  decided  that  a  man  is  the 
owner  of  his  wife's  clothes.  If  his  wife's  new 
bonnet  at  any  time  does  not  please  him,  he  can 
wear  it  himself.  This  is  a  very  important  de- 
cision. 

A  Florida  man  who  poisoned  his  watermelons 
for  thieves,  and  caught  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
has  been  released  from  jail.  He  will  not  poison 
any  more  watermelons,  though.  A  vigilance 
committee  released  him. 

German  joke:  Doctor.  You  need  exercise; 
what  is  vour  employment  ?  Patient.  I  am  a 
mason.  Doctor.  But  then  you  can  not  lack 
exercise.  Mason.  That  depends.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  we  work  by  the  day  and  sometimes 
by  the  job. 

Goaded  by  jealousy,  a  husband  out  in  Ohio 
shot  a  professor  of  roller-skating  in  the  head. 
The  physicians  left  the  bullet  where  it  was  im- 
bedded, plugged  the  hole  up  with  a  cork,  and  the 
professor  now  skates  as  well  and  knows  as  much 
as  he  ever  did. 


wto^OPENINC 

V^^J^H^  FINE 

StfJfeSS  MillinerY 


W^HatidM^-  ADCOCK'S, 
10  KEARNY   748  MARKET, 

October  1st,  2d,  and  3d. 


«•-::'  FOR    THE  FINEST 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  TifiT 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall     and     Winter  Styles. 


A  PREMIUM. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

TheSAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.,  2oo  pages,  cloth- bound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  8oo  receipts  it  con  tains  a  series  of 
Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ment*, with  minute  direct  ons  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells- Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  WHITEHORN, 

TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  Gesture,  Dramatic 
Expression.  Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stam- 
mering and  other  vocal  defects.    No.  1  Fifth  street. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIF.S  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES.  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S  collegses 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Frunclsco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OUR   <  Ol  I  K.I     I  I  IM. I  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
FOR  a  COPY. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    11 04    MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


The  House  liRHtieeii  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnlMhed,  painted  and  papered 
th  roughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $t  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  oeeiiplen  an  entire  blork 
in  1  In  center  of  Kan  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  t  ire  and 
Karlliquake  proof.  It  haa  Five  Elevator*. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Ik  perfect  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
aeeCM  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
<  entra]  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way.  and  its  tropical 
plants.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Hestauraut  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gro.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  61  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Kef  i  nery  Fotrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed* 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietor*. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  to  432  PlNE  ST.,  The  California  market 

 HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawley  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 


Telephone  Ko.  1. 


(Successors  to  Lebenbaum,  Goldberg  &  Bowtn) 

4i8  to  433  Pine  Mreet.  San  Fraii.  ls.u. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $7So  ,000  00 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,         -  $1,520,894  77 

t\  I  I.I.I  AM  .1.  DVTTOV,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


I*.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 

ALPHEt's  bill,  Vlee- President. 


IRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 


REMOVED 

TO 

215 
SANSOME  ST. 


THE  LION  F 

Capital  and  Assets  $4,687,855  00 

HRI  FMT    INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

r\  I  EZ.  I  N                       OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 
Capita]  and  A— till  $1,474,443  19 

WASHINGTON  '™£T' 

Capital  and  Assets  $1,007,414  78 


Pacific  Department. 

ur.H.  n.  iiokniv  Manager.  WH.  MEXTOH,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  k Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The  b^stPUno  made.    HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A  .    I  .. 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


GOAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  4  1  .Market  Street,  <  or.  Spear,  San  1 


■J 

E'rsco 


ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Kol  cm  si., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  Agents  wanted.  \V.  H.  ESTES* 


PECK'S  PERFUMES. 


VISITORS  TO  Till-   MECHANICS'  FAIR 

should  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 
ever  exhihited. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT  OE  -A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  v-ill  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  for  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  ai.  Nucleus  Hotel,  comer  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p. 
in.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  clow  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROVVELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Uureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  HITS. 


BY  FRANCF.SCA. 


Women  are  more  given  to  philosophizing  and  general- 
izing than  most  men  suppose.  The  topics  of  the  day  are 
often  discussed  with  as  much  thoroughness  and  acuteness 
where  two  or  three  women  are  gathered  together  as  in 
more  virile  company.  The  questions  may  be  viewed 
from  a  different  standpoint,  and  in  somewhat  changed 
relations.  There  may  be  in  inductive  processes,  something 
of  that  wildness  and  uncertainty  that  characterizes  the 
average  feminine  target  practice.  This  may,  however, 
arise  from  the  same  cause— a  bad  habit  of  shutting  the 
eyes  at  the  critical  moment  of  taking  aim,  rather  than 
from  any  mental  disability.  But  in  finding  a  cause  for 
any  known  effect,  the  feminine  logician  displays  an 
astuteness  and  a  keenness  of  mental  vision  that  may  well 
be  the  envy  of  her  less  gifted  brothers.  This  especially 
feminine  endowment  was  illustrated  lately  at  a  5  o'clock 
tea,  where  only  ladies  were  present.  They  were  speaking 
of  the  recent  Bohemian  Country-Jinks. 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  one,  "  that  we  never  have  any  thing 
of  that  kind?  You  never  hear  of  a  lot  of  women  going 
off  by  themselves  for  a  good  time.  Even  if  they  do,  it  is 
a  mere  pretense.  They  don't  really  enjoy  it,  and  after 
one  or  two  attempts  the  plan  always  falls  through." 

Various  reasons  for  this  undeniable  fact  were  advanced, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem. 
If  a  base  man  had  been  present,  he  would  probably  have 
explained  it  on  a  financial  basis.  Women  are  so  used  to 
enjoying  themselves  on  the  dead-head  system  that  they 
will  not  make  any  serious  inroads  on  their  pin-money  for 
any  jinks  whatsoever.  And  this  brutal  masculine  frank- 
ness may  not  be  altogether  without  a  bearing  on  the 
question.  At  last  a  small,  unobtrusive  person  behind 
the  tea  equipage  gave  her  view,  and  a  decided  one  it  was, 
like  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given. 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  true  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  It's 
whisky,  that's  what  it  is.  If  we  went  to  such  places  each 
with  a  flat  bottle,  or  a  flask,  or  some  kind  of  a  "  pocket- 
pistol"  ready  to  draw  at  a  minute's  notice,  we'd  have  just 
as  much  fun  as  they  do.  They  may  have  to  send  back 
to  town  for  bread  or  pepper,  or  knives  and  forks,  but  the 
bottles  and  baskets  of  champagne,  and  the  drinking  cups, 
are  there  every  time.  Believe  me,  there'd  be  very  little 
'  flow  of  soul'  on  these  occasions  if  the  corkscrew  was 
left  behind.  Well,  of  course  we  could  take  these  things, 
along,  but  we  don't  like  'em!   There's  the  trouble." 

The  question  was  dropped  right  there.  Every  feminine 
heart  felt  intuitively  that  any  attempt  at  rivalry  in  this 
direction  of  male  achievement  must  result  in  utter  rout 
and  failure. 


There  was  once,  however,  in  a  flourishing  town  near 
the  Nevada  foothills,  a  notable  exception  to  this  general 


rule.  The  convivial  brethren  in  that  burg  had  formed  a 
society  devoted  to  the  sacred  cause  of  bohemianism. 
Even  as  the  "  sacred  cause  "  of  patriotism  is  said  to  re- 
quire a  "  baptism  of  blood,"  so  the  one  named  seems  to 
demand  its  baptism  of  champagne.  Champagne  is  here 
used  as  a  generic  term,  including  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  come  in  bottles.  This  association  assumed 
the  name  of  "The  Frog  Breakfast  Club,"  a  title  indica- 
tive of  its  aims  and  purposes.  Its  monthly  meetings  were 
held  about  three  miles  from  town,  in  a  lovely  and  secluded 
spot  where  stood  the  lowly  cabin  of  an  aged  Frenchman, 
M.  Alexandre.  This  noble  exile  was,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  a  brilliant  amateur  cook — for  French  cook- 
ery being  one  of  the  fine  arts,  demands  a  use  of  artistic 
terms.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  was  broiled  frogs,  and  an  im- 
mense dish  of  the  tender  "  red-leggers  "  was  the  center 
around  which  the  other  numerous  delicacies  of  this  mod- 
ern Round  Table  revolved.  As  for  the  knights  them- 
selves— well,  the  lady  mentioned  above  couldn't  assert 
that  all  their  wit  and  wisdom  was  carried  to  the  rendez- 
vous in  jugs. 

Rumors  of  the  delights  of  these  al  fresco  orgies  excited 
the  envy  of  the  dames  who  owned  these  gay  clubmen,  and 
a  "  Ladies'  Frog  Breakfast  Club  "  was  organized.  That 
fatal  prenomen  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  kill  any 
thing,  but  this  society  survived  it.  Being  composed  prin- 
cipally of  married  ladies  (four  or  five  demoiselles  being 
honorary  or  honored  members),  it  enjoyed  two  advan- 
tages :  First,  they  were  not  supposed  (how  baseless  the  as- 
sumption, will  soon  appear)  to  miss  the  masculine  social  ele- 
ment to  any  great  extent,  most  of  them  being  used  to  their 
respective  husbands  absences  for  prolonged  and  uncertain 
periods;  second,  as  the  aforesaid  husbands  footed  the 
bills,  the  fair  breakfasters  could  enjoy  the  familiar  sensa- 
tion of  feasting  without  any  counteracting  fast  in  the 
matter  of  new  boi.nets.  There  was  plenty  of  tea,  of 
course;  but  the  thoughtful  providers  had  not  neglected 
to  send  a  goodly  supply  of  the  supposed  main  element  of 
revelry;  and  the  first  breakfast  began  "under  the  hap- 
piest of  auspices  "  (see  Tuesday's  Call).  After  an  hour 
or  so  the  sense  of  waiting  for  something  wore  off ;  and  the 
merriment  became  a  pretty  nearly  genuine  sensation. 
There  may  have  been  some. little  mental  (or  cardiac) 
reservation,  but  it  gave  no  surface  indications.  And,  for 
aught  we  know,  at  similar  male  gatherings  there  may  be, 
amid  the  ruder  majority,  here  and  there  a  tender-hearted 
bachelor  or  gallant  benedict  who  secretly  feels  an  aching 
void  that  neither  wine  nor  truffles  can  wholly  fill. 

The  games  indulged  in  by  the  ladies  were  exclusively 
those  of  their  manly  predecessors.  Not  a  crochet-hook 
nor  a  needle  gleamed  in  the  summer  sunshine.  Even  a 
croquet  set  was  left  contemptuously  under  a  seat  of  the 
carriage,  as  too  effeminate  for  frog-brcakfasters.  Shuffle- 
board,  pitching  quoits  (really  horseshoes),  "  putting  the 
ring,"  and  shooting  at  a  mark  (it  was  a  thinly  settled  region 
and  no  one  was  killed),  made  the  time  fly.  Suddenly  it 
was  discovered  that  one  lively  matron  had  disappeared, 
none  could  remember  just  when,  but  she  was  gone.  A 
long  search  failed  to  reveal  the  truant.  "  I  thought  she 
could  never  stand  it  all  day,"  and  other  laughing  com- 
ments, betrayed  the  general  estimate  of  the  missing  one's 
proclivities.  At  last,  in  despair,  they  bethought  them  of 
asking  Monsieur  if  he  had  seen  her.  They  came  in  a  body 
to  the  door  of  the  dark,  low-roofed  shed  that  served  as  a 
cuisine,  and  looked  in.  Oh  !  fateful  sight !  There  on  a 
low  box  in  front  of  the  great  open  fireplace,  amid  ashes, 
pots  and  saucepans,  sat  the  recreant,  gazing  confidingly 
into  the  face  of  the  susceptible  Gaul  (who  had  evidently 
been  spell-bound  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  stood, 
with  half-lifted  fork,  like  a  transfixed  Neptune  with  his 
trident),  and  answering  his  flowery  (and  floury)  compli- 
ments in  responsive  Fasquelle  French ! 

The  effect  was  electrical.  The  unacknowledged  long- 
ing of  every  heart  leaped  to  the  surface  and  betrayed 
itself  in  action.  They  swarmed  into  the  dingy  kitchen; 
they  asked  a  thousand  things  that  they  knew  better  than 
he  did;  they  washed  dishes;  they  took  lessons  in  French. 
Never  had  so  many  bright  eyes  challenged  the  perfectly 


adequate  glances  of  the  poor  old  Monsieur  since  in  hap- 
pier and  brighter  days  he  had  posed  as  Directeur  of  the 
Theatre  Comique  in  Paris.  For  this  had  indeed  been 
the  position  of  M.  Alexandre  before  old  age  and  cupidity 
drove  him  to  this  golden  shore,  and  disappointment  com- 
pelled him  to  take  up  the  spit  in  place  of  his  abandoned 
baton. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  day  Monsieur  was  in  a  French- 
man's paradise — the  center  of  an  admiring  feminine  audi- 
ence. The  bold  little  pioneer  had  made  her  inning,  but 
she  was  not  to  have  all  the  running  to  herself.  The  first 
indignant  exclamation  which  greeted  the  discovery  of  her 
traitorous  conduct — "Great  Heaven \  if  she  isn't  flirting 
with  the  cook  !  "  had  aroused  the  dormant  spirit  of  con- 
quest that  every  woman  shares  with  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  ;  and  the  carriages  that  came  to  bear  them  homeward 
found  them  still  in  the  forever-more-glorificd  cabin  of  the 
enchanted  Alexandre. 

He  was  seventy-four  years  old,  he  was  a  cook,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  and  a  white  apron,  but  he  was  a  man — 

And  a  Frenchman — 


I  realize  that  the  exigencies  of  composition,  and  my 
ambition  to  give  a  dramatic  ending  to  my  little  sketch, 
have  led  me  to  leave  in  a  lamentable  state  of  disproof  the 
statement  with  which  I  set  out,  viz.,  that  women  can  en- 
joy themselves,  as  men  do,  without  the  opposite  sex.  At 
the  risk  of  an  anti-climax,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that 
before  the  next  "jinks"  the  ladies  had  drawn  up  a  set  ot  by- 
laws, including  one  which  imposed  a  fine  of  one  dollar  on 
any  member  who  should  speak  to  a  man  save  in  the  pursuit 
of  breakfast  and  in  open  meeting.  That  settled  it.  A 
fine  will  restrain  a  woman  when  nothing  else  in  earth  or 
heaven  would;  and  the  club  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  one. 

One  of  the  State  Fish  Commission  is  a  devoted  angler. 
During  the  summer,  every  week  that  he  can  spare  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  he  devotes  conscientiously  to 
an  employment  closely  allied  to  his  official 
duties,  by  taking  his  rod,  line  and  fly-book  to  the 
crystal  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Sierras.  Even  when  he 
visits  this  city  he  can  not  wholly  refrain,  but  corrals  some 
vagrant  Bohemian  and  devotes  a  day  or  two  in  that  con- 
genial companionship  to  his  favorite  pastime. 

On  his  return,  empty-handed  as  usual,  from  one  of 
these  excursions,  he  met  in  the  Lick  reading-room  a 
Nevada  county  man  who  accosted  him  with:  "Been 
fishing?  What  good  is  there  in  fishing  down  here?  Sit- 
tin'  on  the  end  of  a  wharf  all  day.  catching  crabs  and 
shrimps  and  such  reptiles,  can't  be  any  great  sport." 

"Well,  no;"  said  the  Judge,  reflectively.  "After  the 
Truckce  river  and  Independence  lake,  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  much  in  it  of  what  you  can  call  sport;  but  then— 
the  it'/iisky's  just  as  good  as  it  is  up  there." 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  that  a  man  should 
go  all  the  way  around  by  Long-wharf,  Hunter's  point  or 

Angel  island,  to  the  fish-market;  but  Judge  D  has 

thrown  a  new  light  on  this  subject,  as  he  docs  on  most  on 
which  he  turns  the  illuminating  focus  of  his  judicial 
lantern.   

A  morning  paper  wisely  remarks,  in  the  language  of 
concentrated  wisdom,  as  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
"  There's  compensation  in  all  things." 

Yes,  of  course  there  is;  but  none  of  us,  excepting  Jay 
Gould,  expect  to  get  all  things,— and  where  is  our  com- 
pensation coming  from? 


It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  very  presumptu- 
ous in  an  unknown  paragraphcr  to  make  slighting  allusions 
to  such  "  shining  lights"  in  the  religious  world  as  H.  W. 
Beecher,  Sam  Jones,  the  Rev.  Kalloch,  et  al.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  these  arc  what  my  admonisher  calls 
them,  and  would  refer  him  to  Burke  on  Warren  Hastings; 
not  that  these  reverend  sensationists  shine  as  brightly  as 
either  the  illustrious  Englishman  or  a  dead  mackerel,  but 
they  are  equally  malodorous. 
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OLD  ROOK. 


A.  Tale  of  the  Creorgia  Mountains. 


BY  MAURICE  THOMPSON. 


(Copyrighted,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure     All  rights  reserved.] 

"Considerin'  what  I  up  an'  done  yisterday,  'spose  you 
fellers  '11  'low  'at  I  ken  whirp  any  dem  man  in  these  yer 
woods,  won't  ye?" 

The  above  words  were  drawled  out  by  a  six-foot  mount- 
aineer who  sat  on  a  log  smoking  a  short  pipe.  He  ad- 
dressed four  companions  who  lay  or  lounged  near  him  in 
the  flickering  light  of  a  pine-knot  fire.  They  were  on  the 
slope  of  a  ravine,  and  below  them,  dimly  outlined  amongst 
some  scrubby  trees  near  a  little  brooklet,  stood  a  small 
stillhouse  wherein  whisky  was  made,  upon  which  it  was 
unlawful  to  pay  any  revenue. 

"I've  be'n  sayin'  it  an'  a-doin'  it  all  roun' yer  fur  a 
good  while,  an'  now  seems  like  hit's  about  time  'at  folks 
wur  a  findin'  hit  out.  I  ken  jus'  whirp  any  dern  man  'at 
walks  these  yer  woods. " 

This  was  Jack  Beasly,  and  Jack  evidently  felt  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  said.  He  referred  to  a  fight  he  had 
engaged  in  on  the  day  previous,  in  which- he  had  been 
decidedly  victorious  over  a  famous  mountaineer  fighter. 

"  Wa-al,  yes,"  said  one  of  the  listeners;  "  I  'maginate 
'at  a  feller's  got'  ter  crawl  eround  poorty  lively  ef  he's 
ergoiji'  ter  climb  ye,  Jack;  but  then  hit  mought  be  done, 
lack;  hit  mought  be  done  'lore  ye  knowed  what  it  wus 
'at  wus  a-painin'  ye." 

"  Mebby  ye'd  like  ter  say  'at  ye'd  like  ter  try  hit  yerself, 
Ben  Hardy?  "  said  Jack,  savagely. 

"  No,  siree,  not  much,"  responded  Hardy ;  "  ye'd  maul 
me  outen  'shape  'fore  I  got  started ;  but  then  they's  men 
'at  mought  walk  yer  log  fur  ye,  Jack." 

"  Them  men's  done  dead,"  said  Jack,  laconically. 

"  I  er  not  er  usin' langwidge  erbout  folks 'at's  dead," 
rejoined  Hardy;  "  I  er  a-speakin'  erbout  live  folks— folks 
'at  eats  an'  drinks  an'  chaws  an'  smokes;  them's  what  I 
mean.  Ye  mought  run  agin  a  feller  some  time  er  other 
'at  'ud  jes  nat'rally  jam  ye  inter  yerself,  jerk  ye  off  n  yer 
windin'  blades,  an'  tangle  ye  up  dreadful  ;  that  what  I'm 
er  sayin'." 

Some  of  the  men  laughed.  Jack  straightened  himself 
up  and  stood  for  a  time  grimly  gazing  down  at  Hardy, 
his  giant  form  showing  strangely  picturelike  in  the  uncer- 
tain, shaking  light  of  the  waning  fire. 

"  Jes  roll  that  air  tongue  o'  yourn  over  erbout  one  more 
time,  Ben  Hardy,  an'  I'll  jes  shuck  ye  like  er  nubbin'  er 
co'n  'fore  ye  ken  wink !  "  he  exclaimed,  clinching  his  fists 
and  leaning  threateningly  forward. 

Here  old  Nat  Winder  spoke  up. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  with  a  droll  intonation,  "if  ye  wus 
ter  hit  Ben  Hardy  an'  kill  'im,  what  'ud  kem  of  ole 
Rook?" 

Jack  collapsed  and  began  to  laugh  with  the  rest.  Old 
Rook  was  Hardy's  dog,  or  rather  he  was  a  dog  that 
Hardy  had  been  keeping  for  several  years,  in  memory  of 
a  friend  to  whom  the  dog  used  to  belong.  The  memory 
of  that  friend  was  something  that  lingered  in  a  ghostly 
way  in  all  the  woods  and  hollows  along  all  the  mountain- 
sides of  the  wild  region  round  about  Winder's  stillhouse, 
.one  of  the  best  hidden  moonshine  establishments  in 
northeastern  Georgia.  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  Jasper 
Ward  had  ever  forgotten  him— that  giant  in  frame  and 
very  Hercules  in  strength  who  used  to  be  king  of  the 
whole  settlement.  Rook  had  been  his  dog  in  the  days 
when  Rook  was  young.  But  the  places  that  knew  Jasper 
Ward  formerly  knew  him  no  more.  He  had  disappeared, 
leaving  Rook  as  his  sole  representative. 

The  circumstances  of  Jasper  Ward's  disappearance 
were  connected  with  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  war  of  re- 
bellion. Very  few  of  the  genuine  mountaineers  of  the 
South  were  secessionists,  and  still  fewer  of  them  were 
willing  to  fight  for  the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  and  yet 
scarcely  any  of  them  would  refuse  to  own  a  slave.  To 
be  sure,  a  large  number  of  matchless  soldiers  went  into 
the  southern  armies  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and 
Alabama,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no  very  lively  patriot- 
ism, either  from  a  Union  or  a  Rebel  standpoint,  pervaded 
the  mountain  settlements. 

Jasper  Ward,  or  Jap  Ward,  as  he  had  been  known  best, 
swore  that  he  would  never  fight  for  either  side. 

"  No  gov'ment  hev  never  done  me  no  good,  no  how, 
at  no  time,  as  I  ken  'member  of,  an'  I  er  not  gwine  to  be 
>hot  in  two  fur  none  of  'em,"  he  used  to  say,  shaking  his 
Dig,  shaggy  head  slowly  from  side  to  side.  "  I've  ram'led 
round  in  these  yer  diggins  ever  sence  I  wur  a  boy,  an' 
hev  made  my  own  livin'  'ithout  callin'  on  no  gov'ment 
fur  help,  an'  hit  seems  ter  me  'at  hit's  sorter  smart  in  'em 
er  callin'  on  me  ter  fight  fur  'em.  Jes'  let  'em  do  the'r 
own  fightin'  an'  I'll  do  mine." 

The  Confederate  conscripting  officers  were  no  respecters 
of  persons,  however,  and  they  finally  got  on  Jap's  track, 
with  the  fell  intent  of  forcing  him  into  the  rebel  service.  Jap 
fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  where, 
armed  with  a  long,  heavy  flint-lock  rifle  and  a  Colt's  army 
pistol,  he  set  up  a  government  of  his  own,  composed  en- 
tirely of  himself.  In  other  words,  he  became  a  dangerous 
outlaw,  much  hunted,  much  shot  at,  often  almost  cap- 
tured, but  always  finally  escaping.    In  defending  himself  I 


against  conscription  he  killed  several  officers  and  men  of 
the  recruiting  service,  and  his  name  grew  to  be  a  common 
one  in  the  newspapers  of  the  South.  "Another  officer 
falls  a  victim  to  the  bullet  of  the  notorious  Jap  Ward  " 
was  a  familiar  head-line.  At  last  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.  This  put  a  new 
phase  on  the  matter.  Hitherto  the  mountain  folk  had 
viewed  Jap's  career  either  with  indifference  or  with  a  de- 
cided sympathy  in  his  favor.  Now  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered around  that  certain  mountain  men  would  like  to 
get  that  reward.  Foremost  among  these  was  Jack  Beasly, 
himself  a  "  hog-back,"  as  all  mountaineers  were  called 
who  avoided  conscription  and  refused  to  volunteer  in  the 
Confederate  service.  Jack  held  an  old  grudge  against 
Jap,  growing  out  of  a  fight  at  a  dance,  in  which  fight  Jack 
had  been  badly  whipped.  But  Jap  Ward  was  never  cap- 
tured, and  he  never  became  a  soldier.  It  was  late  in 
1863  or  early  in  1864  that  Jap  suddenly  became  quiet. 
His  haunts  knew  him  no  more.  Some  said  he  was  dead, 
others  believed  that  he  had  gone  up  into  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky,  and  yet  others  whispered  that  he  was  occasion- 
ally seen  gliding*  through  the  woods  on  the  steepest  and 
wildest  slopes  of  the  mountains,  pale,  wild-eyed,  haggard, 
the  gliost  of  his  former  self.  About  the  date  of  Jap's  dis- 
appearance, his  dog,  lean  almost  to  starvation,  came  to 
the  cabin  of  Ben  Hardy,  who  had  always  been  Jap's 
bosom  friend. 

"  Thet  dog,"  said  Ben,  in  relating  the  incident,  "  kem 
in  one  mornin'  jes  erfore  sun-up,  an'  he  say  ter  me  '  Jap's 
dead.'  In  course  thet  dog  didn't  use  any  of  our  lang- 
widges  nor  nothin',  but  he  hed  er  look  'at  'splained  his 
meanin'  jes  es  sentimental  es  ef  he'd  er  swore  ter  it.  Hit 
were  Sunday  mornin',  an'  hit  made  me  feel  kinder  diser- 
p'inted  an'  religious-like,  jes  ter  see  thet  dog  er  Jap's." 

Old  Rook  was  as  well  known  as  Jap  Ward  himself.  No 
dog  ever  had  as  many  hairbreadth  escapes  as  Rook.  The 
conscripting  officers  tried  as  hard  to  kill  him  as  they  did 
to  capture  Jap.  Rook  appeared  to  act  as  spy,  advance 
guard,  rear  guard,  and  vidette  for  his  master.  He  was  a 
medium-sized  yellow  cur,  a  little  inclined  to  be  fox-eared 
and  bow-legged,  but  ne  was  almost  human  in  intelligence, 
faithful  beyond  compare,  and  untiring  in  his  watchful- 
ness. 

But,  to  return  to  our  company  around  the  pine-knot 
fire  near  the  stillhouse.  These  men  had  met  to  have  a 
consultation  as  to  ways  and  means  for  getting  a  cargo  of 
illicit  whisky  conveyed  to  a  certain  town  on  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  railroad.  The  war  had  now  been  ended 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  moonshine  business 
was  prosperous  but  dangerous.  Great  secrecy,  caution, 
and  smartness  were  necessary  in  order  to  elude  the  rev- 
enue officers  and  their  detectives.  Our  executive  com- 
mittee, however,  as  we  have  glanced  at  them,  had  matured 
their  plans,  and  were  now  smoking  and  talking  for  mere 
pastime  before  separating  for  the  night. 

"  Speakin'  of  ole  Rook,"  said  one  of  the  men, "  kinder 
puts  me  ter  thinkin'  of  Jap  Ward.  Seems  sorty  strange 
'at  Jap  jes  kinder  dis'peared  like  an'  never  kem  back. 
Hit's  myster'us  an'  sentimental  ter  me." 

"  Some  do  say,"  remarked  old  Nat  Winder,  solemnly, 
"  'at  Jap  er  seed  yit  ever  once  in  er  while,  jes  like  er 
shadder  er  somethin',  goin'  erlong  kinder  wild  an'  strange 
up  yer  in  the  mounting." 

"  Fellers,  less  hev  some  more  whisky,"  said  Jack  Beasly, 
"  seems  too  long  ertween  drinks.  My  th'oat  kinder  needs 
soakin'." 

A  big  bottle  was  produced  by  one  of  the  party,  from 
where  it  had  lain  on  a  bed  of  dead  leaves,  and  was  passed 
around,  each  man  taking  a  long,  strong  draught.  Jack 
Beasly  was  particularly  liberal  with  his  potation, swallow- 
ing gulp  after  gulp  of  the  fiery  liquor  fresh  from  the  still. 

"Jap  Ward  wer  the  best  man  'at  ever  fit  in  these  yer 
parts,"  continued  old  Nat,  leering  strangely  at  Jack  over 
the  cob  pipe  he  was  lighting.  "  He  ked  whirp  ye,  Jack, 
ef  he  'us  yer,  an'  ye  know  hit  jes  too  dog-gone  well." 

"  Hit  air  alius  somebody  'at  ain't  yur  at  the  time  'at 
ken  whirp  me,"  refplied  Jack.  "  I  take  notice  'at  no  man 
pine-blank  present  don't  say  he  kin  ! " 

"  Well,  Jap  did  whirp  ye  over  ther'  ter  Aikins's  ter  the 
frolick  thet  time  ye  fell  out  'bout  Susan  Bowen,  'at's  now 
yer  wife,"  retorted  old  Nat,  with  a  grim  chuckle. 

Jack  Beasly  reached  for  the  bottle  and  took  another 
protracted  draught  from  it ;  then,  as  the  liquor  tingled 
throughout  his  veins,  he  laughed  hilariously,  and  said : 

"I  shed  like  ter  meet  Jap  now  an'  let 'm  try  me  on. 
He'd  get  sick  er  me  in  erbout  a  minit." 

"  Speakin'  o'  Susan,  yer  wife,"  said  Old  Nat,  "  she  wer' 
a  moughty  poorty  girl  in  them  days  when  Jap  whirped  ye. 
Jap  loved  'er,  too,  an'  hit's  my  opinion  'at  she  loved  Jap  a 
long  shot  more'n  you." 

Nat  Winder  was  old  and  wrinkled  and  little,  a  privi- 
leged character,  saying  what  he  thought  with  perfect 
impunity. 

Once  more  Beasly  drank.  It  was  his  only  way  of  re- 
senting thedistasteful  truth  of  what  he  was  compelled  to 
hear. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  owls  were  hooting  dole- 
fully in  the  hollows  of  the  mountain.  No  moon  was  yet 
in  the  sky,  and  thin,  leaden  clouds  were  scudding  over- 
head, obscuring  the  stars. 

"The  las' time 'at  Jap  talked  ter  me,"  persisted  Nat, 
"  he  tole  me  pine-blank  'at  Susan  alius  seem  like  she  ber- 
longed  ter  him  an'  not  ter  you." 


Jack  Beasley  glared  at  the  old  man  without  speaking. 

"Yes'r,"  continued  the  persecutor,  "  I  hearn  'im  say 
them  zact  words,  an'  he  pintedly  mentioned  about  whirp- 
in'  ye,  an'  said,  ses  'e, 1 1  guv  'im  a  good  un  while  I  wus 
'bout  hit ;  I  med  'im  squeal  like  a  pig ; '  thet's  w'at  he  said." 

Jack's  face  grew  livid,  but  his  only  response  was  another 
drink  from  the  big  bottle. 

About  this  time  the  rising  moon  began  to  whiten  the 
thin,  dull  clouds  in  the  east,  where  there  was  a  deep, 
ragged  notch  in  the  mountain.  The  ghostly  glimmer 
seemed  to  fall  into  the  hearts  of  those  rough,  superstitious 
men,  for  they  became  silent  and  thoughtful;  all  save  old 
Nat,  whose  tongue  could  not  rest. 

"  Yes'r,  Jack,  Jap  whirped  ye  thet  time,  an'  done  hit 
easy,"  he  remarked,  rather  absently.  After  reflecting  a 
moment,  he  continued,  "  W'at  er  fool  Susan  wer'  fur  tak- 
in' ye  stid  er  Jap." 

A  deadly  look  leaped  into  Beasly's  eyes.  Slowly  and 
steadily  he  reached  out  his  stalwart  arm  and  seized  old 
Nat  by  the  nose. 

"  I'll  jes  wring  yer  'fernal  old  head  off" 'n  ye,  ye  old  dog !  " 
he  exclaimed,  almost  lifting  the  little  old  man  trorn  the 
ground. 

Nat  made  no  resistance,  uttered  no  sound,  while  the 
punishment  lasted.  His  nose  was  very  red  and  his  face 
very  pale,  pinched  and  shriveled,  when  the  torture  was 
over.    That  was  all. 

"  Now,  blast  yer  onery  old  soul,  et  ye  git  yer  langwidge 
ter  goin' ag'in  I'll  jes  ruin  ye  right  yer!"  Jack  cried,  as 
he  gave  the  nose  a  final  twirl  that  hurled  Nat  flat  upon 
his  back. 

One  more  long  pull  at  the  bottle,  and  the  bully  of  the 
mountains  resumed  his  normal  repose  of  face  and  boJy. 
The  moon  gleamed  through  a  cloud-rift,  cold  and  pale, 
and  a  fitful  ripple  of' wind  ran  down  the  gulch  amongst 
the  trees,  making  a  mysterious  rustle. 

Old  Nat  scrambled  to  a  sitting  posture.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  either  comical  in  the  extreme  or  indicative 
of  the  utmost  tragic  passion — it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  which.  He  gazed  steadily  at  Jack  Beasly  for  a  full 
minute,  and  then,  in  a  thin,  dry  voice,  said : 

"  W'en  I  git  ter  be  a  young  man  agin  I'll  whirp  ye  fur 
this  wuss  'an  Jap  Ward  whirped  ye  fur  interferin'  'tween 
him  and  Susan.  I'll  git  young  agin  'fore  long,  too ;  see  ef 
I  don't !  " 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh,  in  which  Jack  joined ; 
then,  as  if  actuated  by  a  common  impulse,  the  men  all 
arose  to  separate  and  go  to  their  respective  cabins. 

They  had  not  taken  a  step,  however,  before  the  hoarse 
baying  of  a  dog  fell  upon  their  ears. 

"  Lissen ! "  exclaimed  Ben  Hardy,  holding  up  one 
hand.    "  Thet's  ole  Rook  er-barkin'  down  ther'! " 

"Do?vn  ther'?  down  ther'?  Up  ther',  ye  mean,  don't 
ye?"  said  Jack. 

"  Ha'n't  ye  got  no  yeers?  If  ye  hev  got  any,  then  ye 
yer  ole  Rook  er-barkin'  down  poorty  nigh  ter  the  mouth 
o'  the  gulch  yender,"  rejoined  Hardy.  "  I've  yern  'im 
er-barkin'  over  ther'  many  a  night  afore  this  'n'." 

They  all  listened,  and  to  all  except  Jack  and  Nat  it  was 
clear  that  Rook  was  baying  down  in  the  further  extremity 
of  the  deep,  dark  ravine.  Whatever  Nat  though  he  kept 
to  himself.  As  for  Jack,  he  cursed  and  swore  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  ears  deceiving  him.  His  whisky  excited 
him  to  the  most  extravagant  assertions  as  to  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  fact  that  Rook  was  far  up  the  mountain- 
side, at  the  top  of  Buzzard  Rock,  a  dizzy  cliff  overhanging 
the  ravine. 

"  Well,  talk's  talk,  but  I'll  jes  bet  er  bar'l  er  whisky  'at 
I  air  right,  Jack  Beasly,"  said  Hardy. 

"  Hit's  er  trade,"  promptly  responded  Jack.  "  Les  go 
an'  see ;  thet'll  tell  the  tale.    What  say  ye?  " 

"  Sarting,  zactly,  right  away,"  assented  Hardy.  "  You 
go  up  onter  the  rock  an'  I'll  go  down  inter  the  holler,  an' 
that'll  fix  hit." 

Meantime  the  dog  was  baying  in  a  strange,  monotonous 
voice,  a  half-howl,  that  echoed  back  and  forth  from 
mountain-side  to  mountain-side.  How  whitiSh  gray  the 
peaks  were,  and  how  inky  black  were  the  deep  hollows 
between!  The  scared  moon  snatched  wild  glimpses  of 
the  scene  through  the  rifts  in  her  vail.  The  owls  had 
hushed  their  hooting.  Two  of  the  men  went  home,  but 
old  Nat  was  determined  to  see  the  bet  settled.  He  was 
a  stubborn,  self-opinionated  old  rascal,  and  it  suddenly 
struck  him  that  Jack  was  right;  that  old  Rook  was  on 
Buzzard  Rock,  and  not  down  in  the  ravine  below.  After 
all  there  was  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  for  at  times 
Rook's  hoarse,  hollow  notes  sounded  as  if  they  came  out 
of  the  sky;  then,  again,  they  had  the  effect  of  rumbling 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Without  any  hesitation  Hardy  started  down  the  wild, 
lonely  ravine,  and  with  equal  promptness  Jack  Beasly 
went  up  the  steep,  rough  slope  toward  the  top  of  Buzzard 
Rock,  followed  closely  by  old  Nat.  Jack  had  his  long 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  Nat  bore  a  heavy  staff  of  hickory. 
His  face  was  startlingly  haggard. 

"I  wer'  jes'  joking  erlong  of  ye,  Jack,"  said  old  Nat,  as 
they  toiled  over  the  huge  masses  of  stone  and  through  the 
tough,  scrubby  underbrush.  "Hit  wer'  all  er  joke  what  I 
said  erbout  Jap."  His  voice  had  a  wheedling  tone,  but 
his  eyes  gleamed  like  a  serpent's. 

"Well,  hit'll  not  be  oncommon  safe  fur  ye  ter  use  yer 
langwidges  agin,  joke  er  no  joke,"  answered  Jack,  speak- 
ing over  his  shoulder  as  he  stumbled  on. 
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As  they  climbed  the  mountain-side  Jack  and  old  Nat 
got  into  an  open  space  where  the  fitful  moonlight  fell 
upon  them,  and  they  looked  like  a  huge,  gaunt  giant  and 
a  litttle  old  wrinkled  devil.  The  devil  kept  close  to  the 
giant's  heels. 

Ben  Hardy,  as  he  proceeded,  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  blackness  of  the  ravine,  but  old  Rook's 
melancholy  voice  served  to  lead  him  on,  and  at  last, 
after  many  a  stumble  and  many  a  bump  against  a  tree  or 
a  ledge  of  stone,  he  reached  the  foot  of  Buzzard  Rock, 
near  the  ravine's  mouth,  Here  he  stopped  short,  for  old 
Rook's  voice  fell  from  above.  He  glanced  upward,  and 
what  a  picture  he  saw ! 

The  face  of  the  rock  was  perpendicular,  save  that  half- 
way up  its  dizzy  height  projected  a  little  shelf  or  buttress 
that  zigzagged  its  way  slantingly  down  the  cliff  to  the 
left.  On  the  highest  part  of  this  projection  Rook  sat 
upon  his  haunches,  with  his  nose  elevated,  baying  dole- 
fully. The  grayish-white  light  above  brought  the  old  dog 
into  bold  relief  against  the  escarpment  of  seamed  and 
scarred  rocks,  the  top  of  which  appeared  to  Hardy's  eyes  to 
rest  against  the  sky.  But  what  was  that  awful  thing  that 
far  above  old  Rook  clung  to  those  jagged  teeth  of  stone 
on  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  parapet?  What  outspread 
bony  arms!  What  a  white,  hollow,  horrible  face  !  It  was 
a  human  skeleton  half  reclining  against  the  rocks,  as  if 
ready  to  topple  down  upon  old  Rook.  Hardy  stood  there 
in  the  blackness  of  the  narrow,  damp  ravine,  gazing  in 
horror  up  at  the  soul-curdling  apparition. 

Just  then  Jack  Beasly  approached  the  brink  above  and 
stood  as  if  transfixed.  The  skeleton  appeared  to  glare 
savagely  at  him.  How  wonderfully  tall  and  gaunt  and 
dark  Jack  looked  to  Hardy  as  he  saw  him  outlined 
against  the  flying  gray  clouds!  Suddenly  there  was  a 
movement  of  some  strange  sort  behind  Jack,  a  pair  of 
shriveled  bony  arms  flew  out ;  there  was  a  shrill,  demoniac 
yell ;  then  the  skeleton  appeared  to  leap  up  and  fly  into 
pieces!  Hardy,  terrified  almost  to  frenzy,  sprang  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  as  he  saw  Jack  Beasly  fall  for- 
ward headlong  over  the  edge  of  the  high  top  and  come 
whirling  down  through  the  air. 

A  bump  against  some  object  above,  a  clatter  of  iron 
and  old  dry  bones,  a  rushing  noise,  and  then  a  crash  at 
at  the  bottom,  followed  by  an  awful  silence. 

Hardy  ran  away  like  a  deer.  He  never  could  explain 
how  he  got  out  of  the  ravine;  but  he  rushed  through  the 
settlement  with  his  startling  story,  rousing  the  mountain 
men  from  their  sleep  to  go  back  with  him  into  the  black 
depths  of  the  hollow,  where,  with  the  aid  of  pine-knot 
torches,  they  found,  all  in  a  crushed  mass,  the  skele- 
ton and  rusty  pistol  and  gun  of  Jap  Ward,  the  body  of 
Jack  Beasly  and  the  lifeless  remains  of  old  Rook. 

Hardy  told  his  story  over  and  over  before  any  one 
thought  of  questioning  old  Nat,  who  was  promptly  on  the 
ground.  "  Hit's  jes  es  Ben  Hardy  do  tell  hit,"  the  old 
fellow  said,  however,  when  they  did  ask  him,  "  thet  ther' 
messer  bones  jess  seem  like  they  jumped  up  an'  tackled 
'im  an'  over  he  went  er  sailin'.  Lordy,  but  hit  jes 
skeered  me  so  bad  'at  I  drapped  my  walkin'  stick  an'  hit 
fell  over  too,  an'  yer  hit  air  now."  As  he  spoke  he 
picked  up  the  stout  hickory  club.  After  examining  it 
carefully  he  added : 

"  Jes  es  good  es  ever.  Well,  Ben  Hardy,  seem  like 
ye've  won  that  air  bar'l  er  licker.  Er  mebby  hit's  er 
draw !" 


MAGELLAN'S  STRAITS. 


There  is  no  place  where  ships  are  more  subject  to  tem- 
pests than  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent,  and  seamen 
are  glad  when  they  reach  the  Straits  of  Magellan  without 
meeting  disaster.  Some  steamships  cruise  through  what 
is  known  as  Smythe's  Channel,  a  narrow  strait  or  fiord  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  Patagonia  and  the  archipelago 
which  runs  parallel,  but  the  perils  from  collision  with  ice- 
bergs and  sunken  rocks  make  navigation  dangerous,  and 
English  marine  underwriters  prefer  that  the  vessels  upon 
which  they  take  risks  should  take  their  chances  in  the  open 
sea,  and  enter  the  straits  at  Cape  Pillar,  three  hundred 
miles  further  down  the  coast.  Skippers  say  that  the  gales 
off  Terra  del  Fuego  are  the  worst  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  strange  when  one  considers  that  here  the  sea  com- 
pletely belts  the  globe.  A  ship  starting  from  one  entrance 
to  the  straits  can  sail  around  the  globe  without  sighting 
land  until  it  approaches  the  outer  entrance,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  direction  the  wind  comes  from,  there  is  nothing 
to  break  its  force.  All  of  the  gales  are  ice-laden,  and  the 
icebergs  that  float  from  the  antarctic  regions  do  not  recog- 
nize the  international  navigation  codes. 

In  the  straits,  vessels  sail  only  in  the  daylight,  because 
the  channel  is  circuitous  and  bewildering ;  and  during  the 
day,  when  a  snow-storm  comes,  the  anchor  is  always 
dropped  in  the  first  inlet  found.  About  forty  miles  west 
of  Punta  Arenas  lies  the  hulk  of  the  great  iron  steamer 
Cordillera,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
line,  which  went  ashore  last  October,  in  a  snow-storm. 
The  passengers  and  crew  remained  aboard  the  vessel  until 
they  were  rescued  by  the  next  ship  that  came  along;  but 
most  of  the  cargo,  which  consisted  of  coffee  and  cocoa, 
was  a  total  loss.  The  Cordillera  now  stands  in  plain  sight 
upon  the  beach,  and  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  she  might 
be  hauled  off  into  the  channel  with  a  tug;  but  her  sides 
are  all  broken  in,  and  her  hold  is  full  of  water.  Much  of 
the  machinery  might  be  saved  but  for  the  fact  that  she  is 
far  away  and  the  expense  of  wreckage  would  make  it  a 
poor  speculation. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
is  the  postoffice.    In  a  sheltered  place  easy  of  access 


from  the  channel,  but  secluded  from  the  Indians,  is  a  tin 
box  known  to  every  seaman  who  navigates  this  part  of  the 
world.  Every  passing  skipper  places  in  this  box  letters 
and  newspapers  for  other  vessels  that  are  expected  this 
way,  and  takes  out  whatever  is  found  to  belong  to  him  or 
his  men.  All  the  newspapers  and  books  that  seamen  are 
done  with  are  deposited  here,  which  are  picked  up  by  the 
next  vessel  to  arrive,  and  replaced  with  a  new  lot.  It  is 
a  sort  "of  international  postal  clearing-house,  and  sailors 
say  that  the  advantages  it  offers  have  never  been  abused 
during  the  half  century  the  system  has  existed. — N.  Y. 
Sun. 


THE  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSI5AND. 


Linger  not  long.    Homo  is  not  home  without  thee; 

Its  dearest  tokens  do  hut  make  me  mourn. 
Oh,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee, 

Oently  compel  and  hasten  thy  return  ! 

Linger  not  long.  Though  crowds  should  woo  thy  staying, 
Bethink  thee,  can  the  mirth  of  friends,  though  dear, 

Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 
Costs  the  fond  heart  that  sighs  to  have  thee  here? 

Linger  not  long.  How  shall  I  watch  thy  coming, 
As  evening  shadows  stretch  o'er  moor  and  dell; 

When  the  wild  bee  hath  ceased  her  busy  humming, 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell ! 

How  shall  I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow  stronger, 
As  night  "rows  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill! 

How  shall  fweep,  when  I  can  watch  no  longer! 
Ah!  art  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  still? 

Yet  I  should  grieve  not,  though  the  eye  that  seeth  me 
Gazeth  through  tears  that  make  its  splendor  dull; 

For  oh,  1  sometimes  fear  when  thou  art  with  me, 
My  cup  ol  happiness  is  all  too  full. 

Haste,  haste  thee  home  unto  thy  mountain  dwelling, 

Haste,  as  a  bird  unto  its  peaceful  nest ! 
Haste,  as  a  skiff,  through  tempests  wildand  swelling, 

Flies  to  its  haven  of  securest  rest !  Anonymous. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS. 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

l!y  the  dusty  roadside, 

On  the  sunny  hillside, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  everywhere; 

All  round  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor; 

Here  where  the  children  play 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

In  the  noisy  city  street 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet, 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart 

Toiling  his  busy  part — 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

You  can  not  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming ; 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers 

In  sumir.er's  pleasant  hours; 

The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  cVeeping  everywhere; 

When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead, 

In  your  still  and  narrow  bed, 

In  the  happy  spring  I'll  come 

And  deck  your  silent  home — 
Creeping  silently,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most  joyfully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land, 
Creeping  silently,  creeping  everywhere. 

Sarah  Roberts. 


THE  BLOOD  HORSE. 


Gamarra  is  a  dainty  steed, 

Strong,  black,  and  of  a  noble  breed, 

Full  of  lire  and  full  of  bone, 

With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known; 

Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  thin, 

Hut  blown  abroad  by  the  pride  within! 

His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing, 

And  his  eyes  like  embers  glowing 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

And  his  pace  as  swift  as  Tight. 

Look  ! — how  round  his  straining  throat 

Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float; 

Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins, 

And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins: 

Richer,  redder,  never  ran 

Through  the  boasting  heart  of  man. 

He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 

Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire, — 

Douglas,  Guzman,  or  the  Guclph, 

Or  O'Wricn's  blood  itself! 

He,  who  hath  no  peer,  was  born 

Here,  upon  a  red  March  morn. 

But  his  famous  lathers  dead 

Were  Arabs  all,  and  Arab-bred  ; 

And  the  last  of  that  great  line 

Trot  like  one  of  a  race  divine! 

And  yet,— he  was  but  friend  to  one 

Who  fed  him  at  the  set  of  sun 

By  some  lone  fountain  fringed  with  green; 

With  him,  a  roving  liedouin, 

He  lived  (none  else  would  he  obey 

Through  all  the  hot  Arabian  day) 

And  died  untamed  upon  the  sands 

Where  Balkh  amidst  the  desert  stands. 

Bryan  W.  Procter  ( Barry  Cornwall.) 


IN  A  PERSIAN  TOWN. 


The  streets  are  busy  and  full  as  a  beehive;  such  a  clat 
ter  of  tongues,  too,  that  I  am  quite  bewildered  at  the 
diversity  of  sound.  Every  one  talks  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  as  though  the  person  addressed  were  deprived  of 
hearing.  Vendors  of  enticing  sweetmeats  and  clarified 
butter  expose  their  tempting  wares.  "Oh,  sweet-beet 
root,  and  onions  and  carrots  have  I,"  cries  the  coster- 
monger,  displaying  his  stock  in  trade  on  the  back  of  his 
donkey,  and  seeming  to  drive  a  brisk  trade.  Every  one  ap- 
pears to  be  out  of  doors.  Beggars  appeal  to  our  charity, 
raising  themselves  from  the  heaps  upon  which  they  lie 
basking  in  the  sunshine;  if  you  give  them  something  they 
are  content,  but  if  their  prayer  is  unheeded  it  is  because 
you  are  a  Christian  dog  or  the  son  of  a  burned  father,  and 
with  alternate  vituperations  and  furtive  scratchings  they 
again  subside.  We  wind  between  long  strings  of  camels; 
each  beast  is  tied  by  a  cord  or  iron  chain  to  the  back 
trappings  of  the  one  that  precedes  it.  With  an  unpardon- 
able breach  of  good  manners  one  pokes  his  nose  famil- 
iarly into  the  carriage.  Some  of  them  are  fine,  handsome 
beasts,  still  wearing  their  winter  coats  of  thick,  shaggy 
brown  hair;  a  long  fringe  of  it  hangs  about  the  neck,  the 
legs  also  are  covered  as  far  as  the  knees  with  soft  masses, 
which  look  like  knickerbockers.  What  a  motley  collec- 
tion it  is — various  types  blend  with  a  confusion  of  sound. 
Women  bestride  manfully  their  steeds,  and  a  large  white 
jackass,  the  property  of  a  Sayid,  brays  a  welcome  in  a 
voice  which  for  strength,  richness,  and  unlimited  com- 
pass, I  have  never  heard  surpassed. 

In  a  small  square  there  is  a  circular  platform  open  to 
the  public,  and  although  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  public 
building,  is  one  of  interest  to  many.  It  is  planned  after 
no  particular  form  of  architecture,  and  is  certainly  not 
the  creation  of  an  artistic  mind.  The  basement  is  a  sak- 
koo  or  platform  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  earth,  and  any 
thing  more  dismal  can  not  well  be  conceived,  for  this  is 
the  execution  ground,  the  long  pole  in  the  center  of  which 
was  formerly  but  too  often  adorned  with  a  grim  and 
ghastly  head.  Except  in  extreme  cases  the  penalty  of 
death  has  been  almost  abolished;  still,  from  time  to  time 
the  executioner  has  an  opportunity  of  reveling  in  the 
odiousness  of  his  vocation.  The  laws  of  each  country, 
however  barbarous,  are  generally  adopted  for  the  good  of 
the  respective  inhabitants,  and  the  method  of  executing 
criminals  in  civilized  countries  would  produce  but  little 
effect  upon  the  very  mixed  and  half-barbaric  people  who 
assemble  here.  The  public  spectacle  acts  as  a  warning 
to  others  that  punishment  will  surely  follow  crime,  and 
doubtless  deters  many  from  similar  offenses.  How 
strongly  are  comedy  and  tragedy  blended  in  this  life ! 
Uirty,  barefooted  little  children,  clad  in  very  short  skirts, 
or  even  in  nature's  garb  only,  are  playing,  unmindful  of 
the  horrid  place,  making  the  Persian  equivalent  for  mud- 
pies  from  the  dust  which  may  have  been  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  a  score  of  malefactors.  The  road  is  here  so  bad 
with  deep  ruts,  half  hidden  by  piles  of  mud,  that  we  are 
forced  to  advance  slowly  and  with  care  for  fear  of  break- 
ing our  horses'  legs  or  leaving  a  portion  of  the  carriage 
behind  us.  I  have  never  had  such  a  shaking  in  all  my 
life,  and  every  time  we  miss  destruction  by  one  of  the 
wheels  just  skirting  a  hole  instead  of  going  into  it,  my 
heart  is  filled  with  unexpressed  satisfaction,  although  the 
jerks  have  nearly  dragged  my  joints  apart.  Alter  all, 
happiness  is  but  relative  ! — London  Society. 


AN  IRISH  LETTER. 


My  Dear  Sir  :  Having  now  a  little  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of  the  dreadful  bustle  and 
confusion  we  are  in  Irom  these  bloodthirsty  rebels,  most 
of  whom  are,  however,  thank  God  !  killed  and  dispersed. 
We  are  in  a  pretty  mess ;  can  get  nothing  to  eat ;  nor  any 
wine  to  drink,  except  whisky,  and  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  are  obliged  to  keep  both  handsarmed.  While  I  write 
this  letter  I  hold  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other.  I  concluded  from  the  beginning  that  this  would 
be  the  end  of  it,  and  I  see  I  was  right,  for  it  is  not  half 
over  yet.  At  present  there  are  such  goings  on  that  every 
thing  is  at  a  stand.  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  a 
fortnight  ago,  but  I  only  received  it  this  morning ;  indeed, 
hardly  a  mail  arrives  safe  without  being  robbed.  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  the  coach  with  the  mail  from 
Dublin  was  robbed  near  this  town.  The  bags  had  been 
judiciously  left  behind,  for  fear  of  accident;  and  b\ 
good  luck  there  was  nobody  in  the  coach  but  two  outside 
passengers,  who  had  nothing  to  lake.  Last  Thursday  an 
alarm  was  given  that  a  gang  of  rebels  were  advancing 
hither  under  the  French  standard,  but  they  had  no  colors, 
nor  any  drums,  except  bagpipes.  Immediately  every  man 
in  the  place,  including  women  and  boys,  ran  out  to  meet 
them.  We  soon  found  our  force  much  too  little,  and  they 
were  far  too  near  for  us  to  think  of  retreating.  Death  was 
in  every  face,  but  to  it  we  went;  and  by  the  time  half  our 
little  band  was  killed,  we  began  to  be  all-alive.  Fortunately 
they  had  no  guns  but  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  pikes;  and  as 
we  had  plenty  of  muskets  and  ammunition,  we  put  them 
all  to  the  sword ;  not  a  soul  of  them  escaped,  except  some 
that  were  drowned  in  adjoining  bogs;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  silence.  Their  uni- 
forms are  all  of  different  colors,  but  mostly  green.  After 
the  action  we  went  to  rummage  their  camp ;  all  we  found 
was  a  few  pikes  without  heads,  a  parcel  ol  empty  bottles 
full  of  water,  and  a  bundle  ot  blank  French  commissions 
filled  up  with  Irishmen's  names.  Troops  are  stationed 
everywhere  around  the  country,  which  exactly  sciuares 
with  my  ideas.  Nothing,  however,  can  save  us  but  a 
union  with  England,  which  would  turn  our  barren  hills 
into  fertile  valleys.  I  have  only  leisure  to  add  that  I  am 
in  great  haste.  P.  S. — If  you  don't  receive  this,  of  course 
it  must  have  miscarried ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  im- 
mediately write  to  let  me  know.-/w/«  Pastime  Papers. 


"Only  one  marriage  in  ten  ends  happily."  It  is  such 
injudicious  statements  as  these  that  give  Mormonism  its 
boom. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  contains  its 
usual  array  of  distinguished  names.  Cardinal  Manning 
comes  boldly  to  the  defense  of  Stead  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  The  great  need  of  action  is  shown  in  the  ab- 
surdity by  which  a  man  is  punished  by  law  for  marrying 
a  girl  under  twenty-one,  because  she  is  not  old  enough  to 
give  due  consent;  and  yet  he  may  ruin  her  with  impunity 
after  thirteen,  because  she  is  then  old  enough  to  consent 
to  ruin.  The  long  and  unavailing  struggle  for  a  reform 
in  this  matter  is  related,  and  the  action  of  the  Gazette  is 
argued  to  have  been  necessary  and  humane  in  its  purpose 
while  the  exact  method  might  have  been  improved.  Ben 
Butler  relates  how-  he  was  offered  the  vice-presidency  in 
'64.  Fitz-John  Porter  discourses  on  mobs  and  the  quell- 
ing of  riots,  insisting,  as  everybody  does  in  theory  and 
few  in  practice,  on  the  necessity  of  severity  at  the  outset. 
He  thinks  a  police  well-drilled  in  club  exercise  better 
than  soldiery  for  this  service.  E.  P.  Whipple  defends 
George  Eliot  from  the  charge  of  immorality  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Lewes.  And  Elihu  B.  Washburn  has  a  pleas- 
ant personal  article  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois." 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  number  is  a  symposium 
in  which  Ex-Senator  Eustes  of  Louisiana  attacks  Cleve- 
land's administration  from  the  Democratic  standpoint, 
while  defense  is  made  by  Mayor  Grace  of  New  York, 
Democrat,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican. 

The  'Overland  Monthly  will  score  another  success  with 
its  October  number,  to  judge  by  the  articles  that  are  an- 
nounced to  appear  in  it.  There  will  be  a  paper  on  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado,  by  Theodore  Hittell;  Notes  on  a  Yo- 
semite  trip,  from  the  always  welcome  pen  of  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte;  an  article  on  the  revision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  by  C.  T.  Hopkins;  "A  Brave  Life," 
that  of  the  wife  of  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie ;  "  Brindle 
and  Others,"  a  California  character  sketch,  by  D.  S. 
Richardson ;  an  account  of  the  Rancheria  Affair,  by  an 
eye-witness  of  that  most  bloody  episode  of  California  his- 
tory; and  a  description  of  the  great  Lama  Temple,  by 
Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  dimming,  the  famous  traveler; 
besides,  a  good  variety  of  stories  and  poems — one  of  the 
latter  by  E.  R.  Sill.  Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  table  of 
contents  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic 
that  the  Over/and  \s  occupying,  and  occupying  well,  the 
proper  field  of  a  California  periodical. 

The  Cincinnati  Graphic  comes  up  smiling  with  a  good 
number  to  celebrate  its  first  birthday.  It  will  do  much 
if  it  can  keep  up  at  the  present  level,  to  remove  the 
reproach  from  the  Middle  West  of  not  being  sufficiently 
civilized  to  support  any  worthy  literary  periodical.  Ot 
its  ability  to  do  this  it  entertains  not  the  slighest  doubt. 
The  illustrations  are  fairly  reproduced  and  well-chosen, 
while  the  literary  matter  is  ot  a  good  degree  of  merit. 
Robert  Buchanan's  serial,  "  The  Master  of  the  Mine," 
opens  well,  with  a  sketch  of  a  strange  girl  at  a  boys' 
boarding-school  in  England. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings  is  about  to  publish,  through  the 
Pacific  Press,  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,  a  book  of  de- 
scriptions of  Yosemite,  Big  Trees,  Hetch  Hetchy  valley, 
and  the  regions  about  Mount  Whitney  and  other  peaks. 
It  is  to  be  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  intended  as  a  gift- 
book  for  the  holiday  trade.  Thomas  Hill  has  designed 
many  of  the  illustrations,  including  a  beautiful  plate  for 
the  cover. 

The  Quiver  for  October  is  out,  and  contains  its  usual 
fair  assortment  of  moral  tales  and  Sunday  reading. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  October  is  more  strictly  held 
to  its  peculiar  province  than  usual,  though  art -lovers  will 
hardly  quarrel  with  it  on  that  score.  The  most  pleasing 
picture  is  "Chloris,"  by  Raphael  -Sorbi — one  of  those 
semi-classical  conceptions  that  are  fashionable  now — 
characterized  rather  by  prettiness  than  any  thing  of  the 
severity  of  the  real  antique.  An  article  on  Arnold  Boeck- 
lin  is  illustrated  by  three  of  the  grotesque  creations  of  that 
artist.  Whistler's  full-length  portrait  of  Pablo  Sarasarte, 
the  violinist,  is  reproduced  in  a  very  striking  cut.  The 
single  figure  stands  boldly  out  of  the  misty-black  back- 
ground that  has  no  detail  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the 
ing  eyes  of  the  musician.  "  Current  Art "  is  treated  ably, 
although  the  Royal  Academy  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
critic.  In  the  American  notes,  Grant's  monument  is 
discussed. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  October  is  a  good  number. 
"Labrador"  is  given  a  second  paper  full  of  interest. 
William  Hamilton  Gibson  contributes  another  of  the 
articles  that  always  charm  nature-lovers,  illustrated  by 
cuts  of  his  own  designing  that  touch  the  upper  limit  of 
the  wood-engraver's  skill.  In  "A  Model  State  Capital," 
Hartford  is  fittingly  described,  and  a  picture  is  drawn  of 
the  group  of  celebrated  people  that  live  there — Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Senator 
Hawley,  General  Franklin,  and  others.  "  Mexican  Poli- 
tics "  is  an  interesting  article,  and  describes  a  revolution 
in  Mexico  of  which  but  little  has  been  written.  The 
stories — "A  Priest  of  Doorga,"  by  Philip  Robinson,  and 
"A  Puritan  Indeed,"  by  Mary  Gray  Morrison,  are  each 
good  in  its  way;  and  the  poems  are  above  the  average — 
notably  "  When  Evening  Cometh  On,"  by  Robert  Burns 
Wilson. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  opens  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  Henry  James's  "  The  Princess  Casamassima." 
The  first  chapters  were  like  Dickens's,  because  of  the  de- 
scription with  the  same  fidelity  of  the  same  London 
scenes;  but  after  the  picture  is  set  duly  on  the  stage,  the 
difference  between  the  art  of  Dickens  and  the  modern 
analytic  school  comes  out  more  plainly.  Several  new 
characters  are  introduced— a  French  book-binder,  with 
socialistic  views;  and  a  young  English  reformer.  The 
small  boy  of  the  opening  chapter  grows  into  an  equally 
mysterious  and  uncomfortable  young  man;  while  the 
small  girl  develops  into  a  flashy,  vulgar,  young  woman,  a 
very  muse  of  cockneyism.  This  story  will  win  back  for 
Mr.  James  the  readers  that  have  not  been  able  to  brook 
"The  Bostonians."  "The  First  Abbe  Galant"— St. 
Fortunatus,  the  friend  of  St.  Radegonde— is  pictured  for 
us  in  a  pleasantly  sympathetic  manner.  Octave  Thanet 
has  one  of  her  charming  stories,  this  time  of  French 
Canadian  life.  Dr.  Holmes  continues  to  write  of  Maurice 
Kirkwood,  the  "  gynophopist."  A  family  of  orioles  "  Upon 
the  Tree  Top"  have  their  story  told  by  Olive  Thome 
Miller.  Beside  these,  there  are  continuations  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  story,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "On 
Horseback,"  and  other  articles. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Carl  Schurz  is  writing  a  life  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  London  News  correspondent,  Pearce,  is  writing  a 
book  on  the  Soudan. 

Six  hundred  letters  of  Peter  the  Great  are  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  the  sanction  of  the  Czar. 

Those  who  love  the  detective  story  of  the  mysterious 
murder  skillfully  ferreted  out,  can  have  their  taste  met  by 
Struck  Down,  Hawley  Smart;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  or 
Silken  Threads,  George  Afterem;  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  book  that  was  ever  issued  is  a  fair 
edition  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  sold  in  London  for  a  penny. 
An  advertisement  across  the  foot  of  every  page  explains 
the  phenomenally  low  price. 

The  centennial  of  De  Quincey's  birth  occurred  a  short 
time  ago.  It  was  as  little  noticed  as  is  the  obscure  and 
neglected  grave  of  this  erratic  but  wonderfully  brilliant 
writer. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish  Ad- 
miral Porter's  Anecdotes  and  incidents  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Yicksburg,  Lincoln's 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  many  other  interesting  occur- 
rences are  graphically  described. 

Among  other  books  in  the  "  American  Commonwealth" 
series,  soon  to  appear,  is  Dr.  Royce's  California.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  also  for  this  fall  Maruja,  by 
Bret  Harte;  Poets  of  America,  by  E.  C.  Stedman ;  a  new 
edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  W.  W.  Story,  and  a  novel 
of  his,  Fiametta,  a  Tale  of  Italy. 

The  eleventh  American  edition  of  Every  Man  His  Own 
Poet  (Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  25  cents)  reveals  the  popu- 
larity of  an  excessively  "smart"  and  caustic  though  vul- 
gar brochure  published  in  England  in  187S,  and  attributed 
to  W.  H.  Mallock.  Herein,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
cookery  books,  we  have  numerous  receipts:  "How  to 
make  an  epic  poem  like  Mr.  Tennyson  "  (sic),  "  How  to 
make  a  modern  pre-Raphaelite  poem,"  "  How  to  make  a 
spasmodic  poem  like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,"  etc. ;  fol- 
lowing were  receipts  for  satanic,  narrative,  and  patriotic 
poems  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron,  Morris,  and  Swin- 
burne. There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  humor  in  the 
concoctions,  the  "  psychic  spirits  of  Shelley,"  the  "  dis- 
tilled vegetables"  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  pessimistic 
pot-bouille  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Mallock  him- 
self, if  "  boiled  down,"  might  be  found  a  little  stringy. — 
The  Critic. 

Walt  Whitman  has  written  to  his  English  admirers  to 
thank  them  for  their  efforts  in  his  behalf,  and  to  say  that 
he  will  gladly  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription 
they  are  taking  up.  His  net  returns  from  the  sale  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  and  Specimen  Days  during  the  past  half- 
year  amount  to  $22  06. 

An  original  title  for  a  series — perhaps  a  good  one  when 
you  get  used  to  it — is  Traveler's  foy  Books,  announced  in 
London  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  The  series  is  to  be 
made  up  of  recognized  masterpieces,  and  will  open  with 
"  Don  Quixote." 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens  has  published  in  London  a  mono- 
graph to  explain  the  falling  off  in  the  outer  beauty  of 
modern  English  books.  Only  ten  classes  are  indicted  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  whom  "  one,  several,  or  all,  may  justly  be 
accused  if  not  convicted  as  participants  in  the  decadence 
of  book-making  in  England."  They  are  the  author,  pub- 
lisher, and  printer;  the  reader,  compositor,  and  pressman ; 
the  paper-maker,  ink-maker,  and  book-binder — and  the 
consumer. 

The  Literary  World  places  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham 
above  all  of  Howells's  previous  works  in  artistic  merit.  "  It 
has  the  fresh,  unsparing,  almost  pitiless,  realism  of  A 
Modern  Instance,  but  it  touches  throughout  a  higher 
plane." 

The  Lady  with  the  Rubies  is  a  new  story  by  E.  Marlitt, 
author  of  Old  Mamselle's  Secret.  It  is  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.    Lippincott  &  Co. 


The  critics  say  that  Joaquin  Miller  has  done  no  better 
work  than  '49,  The  Gold-Seeker  of  the  Sierras.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls. 

There  is  a  report  that  Robert  Browning,  notwithstand- 
ing his  seventy-three  years,  is  again  talking  of  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.  He  is  reported  to  be  very  anxious  to 
see  Boston,  Harvard  College,  Niagara,  and  the  Yosemite, 
and  may  sail  after  he  has  finished  a  new  poem  on  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  have  in  press,  tor  issue  in  a  few  days, 
What  the  Temperance  Century  has  Made  Certain,  by  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  which  will  give  the  facts  and  lessons  of 
the  first  century  of  the  temperance  conflict  just  closing, 
with  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  the  future,  from  living 
leaders,  including  Neal  Dow,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Messrs.  Willard, 
President  Seelye,  Joseph  Cook,  and  others,  who  give 
their  views  of  the  "third  party "  movement,  and  other 
living  issues  related  to  temperance.  It  will  be  issued  in 
paper  at  50c.  and  in  cloth  at  $1. 

Without  a  Compass,  by  F.  B.  Vorst,  is  a  new  novel  by 
a  new  author,  of  whom  the  publishers,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  expect  much.  The  same  firm  have  in  press  Tlie  Old 
Doctor,  a  village  romance,  by  John  Vance  Cheney. 

Bryant  and  His  Friends,  by  General  James  Grant  Wil- 
son, announced  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  will  con- 
tain biographical  and  anecdotal  sketches  of  Bryant,  Paul- 
ding, Irving,  Cooper,  Dana,  Halleck,  Drake,  Willis,  Poe, 
and  Bayard  Taylor,  and  others  who  were  grouped  around 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  early  writers  of  New 
York.  The  volume  will  offer  much  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished matter  of  interest— personal  recollections,  letters, 
poems,  etc. — and  is  to  be  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
manuscript  fac-similes. 

The  Saturday  Review,  in  noticing  the  accounts  of  the 
Greely  Expedition,  shows  an  amazing  ignorance  of  the 
objects  of  that  ill-fated  undertaking.  It  seems  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  international  compact  that  girdled  the 
Arctic  with  a  series  of  observatories  for  two  years,  nor 
does  it  at  all  appreciate  the  scientific  results  of  such  ob- 
servations. It  finds  Greely's  motive  in  his  exclamation 
at  the  rescue:  "Did  what  I  came  to  do — beat  the  best 
[viz.,  the  British]  record."  Consequently  it  declares  itself 
tired  of  Greely,  and  wishes  never  to  hear  of  him  again. 
Doubtless  English  yachtsmen  will  be  tired  of  the  Puritan, 
to  the  extent  of  wishing  the  same  thing  of  her. 

Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time,  published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  contains  many  interesting 
names.  Charles  Dickens,  portrayed  by  his  daughter; 
Dean  Stanley,  by  Canon  Farrar;  Victor  Hugo,  by  his 
amanuensis;  Thackeray,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Gladstone,  Beaconsfield,  as  well  as  emperors,  kings  and 
queens  ad  lib.  By  the  way,  it  has  not  always  been  the 
custom  to  write  the  names  in  the  order  that  they  appear 
in  this  title. 

A  Chance  for  Young  Authors.  S.  S.  McClure,  who 
now  furnishes  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  original  stories 
each  year  to  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  in  America  and 
England,  offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
short  story  for  his  syndicate.  All  the  leading  American 
authors  contribute  to  the  series,  and  several  writers  are 
paid  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  each  for  contri- 
butions. A  letter  addressed  to  New  York  will  reach  Mr. 
McClure. 

A  Larger  History  of  the  United  States  of  Americca  to 
the  Close  of  President  fackson's  Administration,  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  is  forthcoming  from  the  press  of 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Castelar,  the  famous  Spanish  statesman  and  unrivaled 
orator,  has  been  engaged  as  a  regular  contributor  by  the 
North  American  Review.  His  first  article  will  be  on 
"  The  Progress  of  Democracy  in  Europe." 

Secretary  Bayard,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Senator  Edmunds,  E.  P.  Roe,  Joaquin  Miller,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Edward  Everett  Hale,  President  Eliot,  Francis 
Parkman,  General  Sherman,  ex-Governor  A.  B.  Cornell, 
and  other  distinguished  men  will  contribute  to  a  notable 
discussion  of  the  question  "  Has  America  Need  of  a 
Westminster  Abbey?"  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Wonder  Stories  of  Science  is  a  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  all  young  people  for  its  instructive  and  pleasing 
qualities.  It  contains  twenty-one  sketches  describing  the 
making  of  Christmas  cards,  gloves,  newspapers,  um- 
brellas, fish-hooks,  lace,  brooms,  maple  sugar,  gas,  and 
other  things  of  everyday  use.  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated.   Published  by  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Hartford  Evening  Post  gives  this  first-rate  notice 
gratuitously,  and  we  cheerfully  pass  it  along:  "The  use 
of  water  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  is  one  of  the  besetting 
sins  of  the  American  people,"  is  what  we  read  from  the 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  introduction  and  sale 
of  wine.  The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  sent  to  this  office 
with  a  request  that  editorial  mention  be  made  of  it,  and 
that  a  marked  copy  containing  such  notice  be  sent  to  a 
certain  wine  room  the  pamphlet  advertises.  We  consider 
that  the  use  of  wine  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  the  pam- 
phleter  has  developed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  unadulterated  gall  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive in'ormation  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishment*.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substan  ial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  rrtlcct  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  o-  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  1  ranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.} 


A  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping  makes  some  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  "Well-done  and  Ill-done 
Hospitality  " : 

There  are  really  but  two  kinds  of  hospitality — the  well- 
done  and  the  over-done,  as  the  under-done  is  just  no  hospi- 
tality at  all.  The  well-done  article  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  lovable  features  of  our  home  life,  no  home  be- 
ing a  true  home  that  is  not  a  hospitable  one.  Where 
pure  and  unadulterated  hospitality  reigns,  there  arc  almost 
sure  to  gather  together  the  worldly  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  noble  and  unselfish  lives.  This  is  the  hospitality 
that  should  have  place  in  the  homes  of  the  world.  The 
under-done  dwarfs,  while  the  over-done  gilds  with  Dutch- 
metal,  and  the  well-done  meanwhile  gladdens  the  hearts  of 
humanity  by  the  absence  of  tinsel  and  presence  of  strongly 
welded  golden  links  of  kind  consideration  and  affection. 
The  under-done  is  not  worthy  of  consideration,  but  the 
over-done  has  too  strong  a  foothold  in  many  homes  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  The  last  has  its  ridicu- 
lous yet  faithful  representation  in  the  story  of  the  good 
mother  in  Israel  who  wanted  to  give  her  minister  more 
molassses  in  his  coffee,  accompanied  with  the  announce- 
ment that  "  it  would  not  be  good  enough  for  him  if  it  were 
all  molasses."  Poor,  good  old  soul.  How  she  wanted 
to  be  honest,  truthful  and  hospitable — and  she  was  so, 
indeed,  in  her  way.  But  it  is  not  the  honestly  over-done 
hospitality  that  we  have  in  mind.  It  is  the  dishonest 
kind — that  fawns  and  flatters;  that  likes  to  curry  favor,  or 
to  make  a  show  of  false  pretenses ;  that  is  burdensome 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  both  they  who  give  and  they  who 
receive. 

The  hospitality  that  presses  itself  unduly  upon  its  vic- 
tims is  the  genuine  over-done  article,  and  tells  of  a  great 
lack — of  the  absence  of  refinement,  of  appreciation,  and  of 
thoughtful  consideration.  Upon  second  thought,  we  find 
another  kind  of  hospitality  in  the  catalogue  of  domestic 
virtues  and  vices ;  and  this  last  is  indeed  a  vice — an  out- 
and-out  vice.  This  is  a  hypocritical  hospitality,  which 
asks  you  to  "  come  again,"  when  it  does  not  want  to  see 
you  at  all ;  which  begs  you  to  tarry  longer,  when  it  wants  to 
kick  you  out  of  the  house ;  which  grudges  the  giving  up  of 
the  space  you  occupy,  the  food  you  eat,  the  wine  or  water 
you  drink;  the  time  given  up  to  your  entertainment. 
This  does  not  always  come  from  ignorance  or  lack  of  re- 
finement, but  from  the  presence  of  pure  cussedness  in  the 
souls  of  men  and — women. 

With  this  addition,  then,  we  have  the  under-done,  the 
over-done,  the  hypocritical,  and  the  well-done  phases  of 
hospitality.  The  higher  life  of  the  household  may  not 
allow  any  but  the  last  to  cross  its  threshold  without 
endangering  its  purity  of  purpose  and  its  perpetuity. 
Every  master  or  mistress  of  a  house  should  study  this 
subject  with  care,  and  if  they  find  the  under-done  hang- 
ing about  their  premises,  they  will  do  well  to  cast  it  out  as 
a  very  unclean  thing;  if  the  over-done,  it  should  be  again 
cast  out;  if  the  hypocritical,  cast  yourselves  out  and 
come  no  more  into  prominent  position  in  the  homes  of  the 
world.  If  the  well-done  dwells  with  you,  give  it  space 
and  place — cultivate  it,  cling  to  it;  let  it  grow  and  flour- 
ish, and  beautify,  and  make  glad  your  homes.  It  will 
brighten  the  everyday  atmosphere,  and  gladden  the  hearts 
of  those  who  come  to  you  and  go  out  from  you ;  it  will 
yield  the  richest  of  fruits  for  domestic  harvesting,  in  the 
simple  growth  and  healthy  development  of  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  to  humanity — hospitable 
hearts  enshrined  in  hospitable  homes. 


A  sensible  and  observant  woman  recently  declared  that 
it  is  perhaps  hard  to  believe  that  numbers  of  women 
are,  by  their  sensitiveness  and  its  accompanying  evil,  in- 
tense imagination,  frightened  into  ugliness.  But  so  it  is. 
She  who,  having  been  ill,  starts  out  for  a  walk,  convinced 
by  her  last  look  in  the  mirror  that  she  is  better,  and  shows 
it,  meets  a  sympathetic  friend  who  expresses  her  regret  at 
the  late  illness,  and  winds  up  by  saying,  "  and,  judging 
by  your  extreme  pallor  and  evident  weakness,  your  attack 
must  have  been  a  bad  one."  Involuntarily,  in  the  next 
plate-glass  window  the  invalid  looks  at  herself ;  the  mouth 
has  lost  the  glad  lines  that  encircled  it  when  she  started 
out  feeling  so  rejoiced  at  breathing  the  pure  air  again;  the 
eyes  lose  their  luster  as  they  critically  examine  the  face, 
and  conclude  it  is  pale  and  thin ;  the  buoyancy  has  gone 
from  the  step,  and  a  tired,  listless-looking  woman  is  in 
the  place  of  the  one  who  went  from  her  home  looking 
pale  but  hopeful— thin,  may  be,  but  oh  !  so  eager  for  sun- 
shine. It  was  this  very  eagerness  that  made  her  eyes 
sparkle  as  they  would  in  health,  so  that  she  was  pleasant 
to  look  upon — which  is  being  beautiful.  And  all  this  is 
gone  because  what  an  excitable  young  boy  describes  as 
"  a  raven  in  petticoats  "  croaked  to  her.  Sympathy  and 
commiseration  are  entirely  different  from  each  other,  and 
it  surely  can  not  be  believed  that  the  last  is  good  for  ex- 
remely  sensitive  or  imaginative  people.    Doctors  tell 


strange  stories  of  the  effects  of  the  imagination  on  the 
skin ;  and  to  be  frightened  until  one  becomes  as  white  as 
the  proverbial  ghost,  is  an  experience  that  has  happened 
to  most  if  not  all  of  us.  It  is  quite  as  foolish  to  tell  a 
woman  who  knows  better  that  she  is  looking  lovely  as  to 
even  hint  to  a  semi-invalid  out  for  a  taste  of  sunshine 
and  air  that  she  is  not  as  other  people.  Say  nothing  about 
her  appearance;  talk  about  any  thing  else  you  like;  but, 
if  you  must  refer  to  her  looks,  then  tell  her  that  an  evi- 
dence of  her  no  longer  being  on  the  sick  list  is  found  in 
the  evident  enjoyment  shown  in  her  face.  Too  many 
sweets?  Not  a  bit.  Saying  pleasant  words  always  seems 
like  sowing  mignonette  seeds,  the  harvest  is  so  plentiful 
and  so  full  of  pcrfumy  thankfulness. 


If  the  tendency  of  hats  last  year  was  to  high  crowns 
and  stiff  shapes,  this  fall  they  are  even  higher  and  stiffer. 
The  bonnets,  too,  have  odd  upward  puffs  and  swells,  and 
the  trimming  all  points  skyward.  Such  pronounced 
styles  would  be  grotesque  in  ugly  or  decisive  colorings, 
but  fortunately  the  prevailing  shades  are  chiefly  quiet 
browns  and  grays,  with  only  a  judicious  dash  of  color  to 
relieve  them  from  the  charge  of  monotony.  They  have 
no  fixed  names.  The  hat  which  comes  this  week  as  the 
"  Bernhardt "  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  Mary  Ander- 
son's name  in  the  crown  next  week,  for  it  is  the  whim  of 
the  moment  to  christen  a  hat  or  bonnet  after  the  favorite 
actress  or  prima-donna  upon  whose  head  it  has  last  been 
seen.  Mrs.  Adcock  has  some  charming  examples  of  the 
latest  novelties  in  styles  and  trimmings,  which  are  models 
of  taste,  for  this  little  woman  has  a  rare  faculty  for  bring- 
ing obstinate  shades  of  color  as  well  as  obstinate  com- 
plexions into  harmony.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  a  dark- 
brown  felt  bonnet  of  the  "princess"  shape,  which  is 
trimmed  with  a  large  aigrette  of  copper  and  beige  shades, 
each  leather  bearing  a  slender  Tine  of  metallic  bronze. 
The  strings  are  of  golden  brown,  edged  with  bronze  tin- 
sel. A  striking  hat,  also  of  dark-brown  felt,  is  trimmed 
with  seven  shades  of  brown,  a  piece  of  seal-colored  vel- 
vet with  a  shaded  stripe  through  the  centre,  being  passed 
across  the  base  of  the  crown  in  front  and  brought  up  on 
the  side,  while  a  high  aigrette  of  various  shades  of  terra 
cotta  and  bronze  is  placed  in  front.  An  exquisite  little 
bonnet,  which  looks  like  a  breath  of  gray  mist,  is  shaped 
like  the  Normandy  bonnets  in  vogue  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
composed  of  pale-gray  velvet,  the  crown  rising  in  two  high 
puffs;  in  the  centre  is  placed  a  bird  of  blue  cut-steel,  and 
on  both  sides  are  wing-shaped  leaves  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, which  follow  the  line  of  the  puffs.  The  strings  are  of 
plain  satin  ribbon,  and  key  the  two  shades  of  gray.  A 
black  felt  hat,  with  a  high  military  crown,  is  trimmed  with 
white  silk,  Astrakhan  cloth,  and  black  and  white  wings. 
There  are  many  novelties  in  trimmings.  The  most  at- 
tractive are  the  velvets,  worn  in  many  colors  and  after 
elaborate  patterns  which  give  the  effect  of  elegant  em- 
broideries. A  number  of  hand-embroidered  cloths  for 
covering  bonnet  crowns,  and  which  will  be  used  sparingly 
in  trimming,  show  rich  colors  and  fine  workmanship.  One 
of  scarlet  velvet  is  covered  with  raised  oriental  embroid- 
ery, in  brown  and  gold.  A  piece  of  cream-velvet  is  taste- 
fully worked  with  brown  and  gold,  and  one  of  wizard 
blue  with  silver  and  gold.  A  white  felt  is  worked  with  a 
chaste  design  of  white  silk  and  silver;  some  black  felt  is 
embroidered  with  shades  of  olive,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  chromatic  scale.  Some  of  the  latest  importations 
in  plushes  are  striped  with  oriental  colors,  and  some 
dainty  velvets  have  hair-lines  of  contrasting  shades  woven 
in  the  piece.  New  ribbons  are  of  silk  and  of  wool,  or  both 
combined,  interwoven  with  stripes  or  bars  of  chenille 
open-work,  or  a  rough  chinchilla  finish,  to  correspond 
with  the  odd  styles  of  fall-dress  goods. 


Eighteen  new  gowns  are  included  in  the  outfit  which  a 
St.  Louis  bride  is  having  made  in  New  York.  Chicago 
will  please  say  something  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
As  the  Princess  Beatrice  did  not  have  many  more  frocks, 
but  did  have  twelve  dozen  pairs  of  boots,  and  as  the  St. 
Louis  foot  is  a  topic  somewhat  familiar  to  the  Chicago 
journalist,  it  seems  as  if  something  really  withering 
might  be  hurled  at  the  luckless  Mound  City  without 
much  effort. 

High  dog-collars  of  velvet,  on  which  are  laid  crocheted 
lace  half  their  width,  are  sold  to  wear  with  various  dresses. 
They  are  fastened  by  hooks  and  eyes,  and  are  stiffly  inter- 
lined, and  ornamented  by  a  small  bow  of  velvet  rib- 
bon on  the  left  side.  Red,  black,  brown,  or  blue  velvet 
collars  are  worn  with  black,  white,  or  colored  dresses. 


Recently,  in  London,  a  woman  of  fashion  bought  the 
skins  of  a  thousand  humming-birds  for  a  ball  dress.  An- 
other had  a  dress  trimmed  with  the  plummage  of  five 
hundred  canaries.  It  is  hoped  that  these  extravagant 
doings  are  indications  that  the  slaughter  of  birds  at  the 
demands  of  fashion  has  reached  its  height. 


Why.  he'd  let  his  work 

Go  all  to  wreck,  and  lay  it  to  his  love, 

While  he  would  sit  and  look,  and  sigh  and  look. 

Her  father  sent  him  to  the  right  about ; 

"  If  love,"  said  he,  "  won't  make  a  man  of  you, 

Why  nothing  will,    '  l  is  mainly  that  love's  for. 

The  right  sort  makes,"  said  he,  "  a  lad  a  man; 

The  wrong  sort  makes,"  said  he,  "a  man  a  fool." 

Jean  fngeloio 


A  NOVEL  WAY  OF  MAKING  BREAD. 

The  miners  of  '49  were  composed,  as  everybody  know 
of  people  of  every  class  and  nationality,  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  rich  man's  son  and  the 
scholarly  college  graduate  roughed  it  side  by  side  with 
ignorant  foreign  emigrants,  and  every  wayfarer  was 
freely  accorded  the  hospitality  of  the  tent  or  cabin  to 
which  his  footsteps  chanced  to  stray. 

In  the  fall  of  '49  there  was  a  little  tent,  up  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Feather  river,  occupied  by  two  men,  who, 
more  adventurous  than  their  comrades,  had  pressed  on 
miles  beyond  the  rest.  One  of  the  occupants  was  a 
Maine  gentleman,  a  passenger  on  the  Niantic,  a  man 
who  had  been  bred  to  refined  surroundings,  and  was  en- 
joying his  first  experience  of  real  hardships.  His  partner, 
a  frontiersman  of  the  common  type,  did  the  cooking  and 
attended  to  the  housework  of  their  primitive  abode. 
But  one  day  the  latter  fell  sick,  and  simultaneously  the 
awful  discovery  was  made  that  the  camp  was  destitute  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Flour  there  was  in  plenty,  and  a  little 
saleratus,  but  bread  can  not  be  raised  by  saleratus  alone, 
and  bread  was  the  chief  staple  of  the  mining  camps. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  was  not  to  be  put  down  by 
so  slight  a  thing.  He  assured  his  sick  partner  that  he 
would  "fix  it  up  all  right,"  and  then  went  out  to  study 
up  some  way  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  Yankee  ingenuity 
was  triumphant.  There  was  evolved  such  a  batch  of 
bread  as  had  never  been  seen  in  a  mining  camp — white, 
spongy,  sweet,  and  the  only  mystery  was  as  to  how  in 
creation  he  had  made  it. 

The  inventor  kept  the  secret  well.  Again  and  again  he 
repeated  his  first  success,  but  to  all  appeals  for  his  recipe 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  One  day,  however,  a  set  of  starving 
prospectors  happened  along,  and,  with  the  characteristic 
hospitality  of  the  times,  they  were  invited  to  enjoy  a  square 
meal  at  the  tent.  They  were  feasted  on  bear  meat  and 
potatoes,  with  an  accompaniment  of  steaming  coffee; 
and,  conspicuous  among  all  the  rest,  on  the  rude  shelf 
which  served  for  a  table,  was  the  light,  snow-white  bread. 
The  usual  questions  were  put,  and  as  usual  the  wily 
Yankee  refused  to  give  up  his  secret.  The  visitors  de- 
parted, but  when  they  had  gone  twenty  or  thirty  rods,  one 
of  them,  an  old  German,  returned,  and  mysteriously  beck- 
oned his  host  to  the  cover  of  a  tall  tree  near  the  cabin. 

"I  been  ein  old  paker  in  Shermany,"  he  said,  "  but 
nefer,  in  die  vaterland,  neider  here  in  America,  haf  I 
made  such  brot.  You  tells  me  how  you  make  him,  I  gif 
you  haf  diesersack";  and  he  held  up  a  small  buckskin 
bag  heavily  weighed  down  with  gold. 

"  Put  up  your  dust!"  said  the  New  England  man, 
laughing  heartily,  but  amused  at  the  old  Teuton's  earnest 
face.  "  Put  up  your  dust,  and  I'll  tell  you.  We  have  a 
keg  of  old  English  malt  vinegar  in  camp.  I  take  a  cup- 
ful ol  the  vinegar,  stir  in  some  soda,  weaken  it  with 
water,  then  stir  it  into  the  flour;  and  it  would  take  off 
the  roof  if  I  let  it  rise  long  enough." 

"  Der  teufel  I"  shrieked  the  amazed  foreigner.  "  I  goes 
down  to  die  pay  to-morrow  and  sets  up  ein  pakery.  Dere 
is  more  money  in  dat  brot  dan  in  die  whole  of  Feder 
river." 

The  old  fellow  left,  true  to  his  promise,  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly scalped  by  the  Indians  on  the  way  down, 
judging  from  the  quality  of  the  bread  furnished  in  those 
days  by  San  Francisco  bakers. 


HOW  TO  COOK  GAME. 

To  roast  a  canvas-back  duck:  Pluck  the  duck,  ex- 
cept the  wings  and  head.  Cut  off  the  wings.  Clean 
out  theinsides;  then  put  some  alcohol  in  a  small,  flat 
pan,  set  fire  to  it,  and  hold  the  duck  over  it  one  minute, 
lo  wly  turning  it  from  side  to  side  meanwhile ;  after  which 
it  must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  dry  cloth.  Cut  off  the 
neck  and  head;  take  the  skin  off  the  head  and  remove 
the  eyes;  put  the  head  inside  the  duck,  with  the  end  of 
the  bill  just  sticking  out;  season  inside  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  truss  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  web  feet  are 
not  cut  off.  Roast  on  the  spit  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
more  or  less,  according  to  size. 

To  broil  a  canvas-back  duck:  Clean  as  for  roasting. 
Split  the  duck  on  the  back ;  season,  and  anoint  with  sweet 
oil.  Put  the  duck  in  a  double  gridiron  with  hinge.  Cook 
over  a  very  brisk  fire  for  about  twelve  minutes.  When 
placed  on  a  dish  pour  over  it  melted  butter,  with  lemon 
juice,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  parsley.  Canvas-backs 
should  be  served  on  hot  plates. 

According  to  a  Baltimore  epicure,  a  highly  satisfactory 
stuffing  for  a  duck,  whether  canvas-back  or  redhead,  is 
made  by  grating  enough  bread  to  fill  the  bird;  moisten  it 
with  cream  or  with  milk;  in  which  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  the  rind  of 
a  lemon,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  celery,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  If  the  flavor  of  an  oyster  is  to  you  delectable,  he 
says,  add  a  few  raw  oysters  whole.  A  strip  of  bacon 
placed  over  the  breast  of  the  roasting  duck  gives  a  deli- 
cate, almost  imperceptible  flavor,  and  prevents  it  becom- 
ing dry.—  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cookery. 


"  I  say,  Bobby,"  whispered  Featherly,  "  was  your  sister 
pleased  to  learn  that  I  had  called  upon  her?"  "Yes. 
I  indeed,  she  was,"  replied  Bobby.    "  When  mother  told 
I  her  that  Mr.  Featherly  had  called  while  she  was  out,  she 
I  said,  1  Thank  heaven  I '" 
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THE    SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOM  AND  SALLY. 
«   

How   They   Loved,  and  Ijiverl  a  Ijife  "Wo 
the  Hiivintr. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANY  THING  BETTER  THAN  DEBT. 

All  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  Sally  knew  she  must 
contrive  to  earn  a  little  monev  for  new  necessities,  so  she 
took  some  "  finishing  "  from  the  hosiery  factory  near  by, 
and  being  quick  with  her  needle  she  made  quite  a  little 
store  of  dollars;  but  she  was  not  regularly  paid,  for  she 
could  not  always  finish  all  she  took  home  with  her  by 
pay-day,  and  in  that  case  she  had  to  wait  a  month  for  her 
money.  Now  there  lived  in  Downs  an  old  maiden  lady, 
who  kept  a  little  shop  where  she  sold  worsted,  laces, 
needles,  thread,  tapes,  and  some  delicate  dry  goods,  such 
as  ribbons,  soft  cambric,  and  fine  flannel;  and  Sally, 
having  certain  preparations  to  make  for  the  next  spring, 
bought  of  her  what  she  could  afford  as  her  money  came 
in.  One  day  she  saw  lying  on  Miss  Hewitt's  counter  a 
piece  of  soft  all-wool  flannel,  and  inquired  the  price. 

"There  ain't  but  a  remnant  of  it,  Mrs.  Greene — four 
yards,  jest:  'tis  a  dollar  a  yard.  If  you  want  it  you'd  bet- 
ter take  it  now,  for  I  don't  calc'late  to  get  any  more  of  it ; 
it  don't  sell  good,  for  I  can't  beat  it  into  folks  that  cheap 
wool  goods  ain't  cheap ;  they  don't  wash  nor  wear,  but  you 
take  real  wool  and  wash  it  out  in  hot  water,  and  rinse  it 
in  water  ekally  hot,  and  it'll  come  out  as  soft  as  'twent  in  ; 
a  mite  of  borax  in  the  water  don't  hurt  none  neither,  and 
it'll  wear  to  the  last  rag." 

"I  would  take  it.  Miss  Hewitt,  but  I  haven't  monev 
enough,  for  it  is  just  what  T  want,  and  I  didn't  know  as  I 
could  get  it  in  the  village." 

"Law!  don't  pass  it  by  for  that;  I'll  trust  ye,  willing. 
I  guess  you're  good  pay." 

"Why,  of  course  I  should  pav  you.  Miss  Hewitt,  but 
I'll  tell  you  just  how  'tis."  And  Sally  explained  to  her 
that  the  money  she  earned  did  not  come  in  regularly,  and 
she  might  have  to  wait  some  weeks  for  it. 

"Well,  that's  nothin'!  Now  you  come  right  in  and 
get  what  you  want — and  you're  going  to  want  quite  a  few 
little  things,  you'll  find  out — and  when  you  get  your  pay, 
why,  fetch  me  in  what  you  can  spare,  and  I'll  set  it  down 
to  ve.  and  when  you  get  good  ready  we'll  settle  up." 

Sally  hesitated  a  moment,  but  the  offer  was  tempting; 
she  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  kindly  accommodation 
on  Miss  Hewitt's  part  and  a  mutual  benefit,  so  s^e  assent- 
ed to  these  terms  and  took  the  flannel,  but  she  bought, 
in  consequence,  a  great  many  things  that  she  would  have 
denied  herself  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  pay  cash  for 
them.  Credit  is  an  insidious  thing;  pennies  count  up  so 
fast  when  we  do  not  count  them  ourselves;  and  the  very 
fact  that  we  receive  goods  without  apparent  remuneration 
makes  the  buver  careless  and  sometimes  reckless. 

Bits  of  delicate  lace,  soft  wool  fabrics,  fine  cambric, 
worsted  for  socks,  and  cradle-afghan — all  these  things 
tempted  Sally  beyond  resistance.  She  dulv  paid  a  part 
of  her  money  into  Miss  Hewitt's  hands,  and  fortunately 
for  her,  always  took  a  receipt  of  whatever  she  paid.  Tom 
had  impressed  this  on  her  as  a  duty,  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage. Since  his  salary  only  came  in  quarterly,  they  were 
forced  to  have  an  account  at  the  "  general  store  "  of  the 
village,  but  Sally  had  a  little  book  in  which  all  her  pur- 
chases were  put  down  at  the  counter,  and  every  quarter 
she  took  a  receipt;  indeed,  everywhere  she  made  any 
purchase  exceeding  a  dollar,  she  asked  to  have  the  pay- 
ment receipted  at  once — and  the  habit  proved  to  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  her  in  a  time  of  need. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  Miss  Hewitt  once  asked 
her  for  money,  and  Sally  paid  her  what  she  had  on  hand, 
and  asked  her  to  make  out  her  hill  and  let  it  be  settled; 
but  Miss  Hewitt  said  it  would  take  her  a  little  time  to  do 
it,  and  she  was  very  busy  then.  A  month  later  she  came 
again  for  money,  but  Sally  had  none  to  give  her,  and  felt 
quite  sure  that  she  had  paid  already  for  all  she  had  pur- 
chased, and  again  asked  for  her  bill,  but  it  was  not  made 
out. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Sally's  little  daughter  was  born, 
and  she  was  very  ill.  Hardly  a  welcome  was  given  to  the 
baby  while  the  mother's  life  so  hung  in  the  trembling 
balance;  and  now  it  was  that  the  friends  to  whom  she 
had  shown  herself  friendly  asserted  themselves.  As  we 
said  before,  Tom  was  spared  for  two  days  to  be  with  her, 
Mrs.  Sladc  became  a  voluntary  helper  to  the  overtasked 
nurse,  and  Mr.  Richards  sent  in  luxuries  to  tempt  her 
appetite;  but  her  danger  was  not  long,  her  strong  consti- 
tution rallied,  and.  though  she  was  for  several  weeks  help- 
less and  languid,  it  was  a  rest  to  mind  and  body  to  be 
still  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  her  new  motherhood,  to  dream 
of  the  future  over  the  tiny  red-faced  little  creature  nestled 
on  her  arm,  and  make  such  forecasts  and  plans  as  young 
mothers  make,  delicate  and  bright  as  the  spider's  airy 
wheelwork  sparkling  with  earlv  dews,  and  just  as  sure  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  ruthless  breezes  and  scorching  sun 
of  maturer  life. 

Greatly  to  Tom's  amusement,  she  exclaimed,  one  day, 
as  he  sat  reading  the  paper  by  her  bed-side  in  the  even- 
ing :  "  I  think  white  silk  is  prettiest  for  a  wedding  dress,  it 
lasts  so  nicely  afterward,  too,  and  is  so  good  for  linings." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  marrying  anvbody  soon?  "  asked 
Tom,  demurely.    "  I  feel  quite  well,  I  assure  vou,  Sally." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered,  dreamily.  "I  was  only 
imagining  what  babv  would  like  to  be  married  in." 

"  That  pink  mite? "  and  Tom  roared.  How  could  he 
help  it? 

Before  Sally  was  able  to  be  down  stairs  Miss  Hewitt 
called,  and  asked  to  see  her,  but  Sally  could  not  bear  to 
be  troubled  about  business ;  she  told  the  nurse  to  ask  Miss 
Hewitt  to  send  up  her  bill,  and  Mr.  Greene  would  call 
and  pay  it ;  so  it  came  up,  a  formidable  document  indeed ! 
and  Sally's  head  began  to  swim  as  she  looked  at  the  sum 
total,  which  exceeded  fifty  dollars.  She  tried  to  recall 
and  add  up  the  various  sums  she  had  paid  the  woman, 
but  she  was  too  weak  to*  remember  them ;  with  all  her 
heart  she  wished  she  had  resisted  that  lovely  embroidered 


cloak  of  soft  blue  cashmere,  those  elaborate  little  skirts, 
the  yards  of  "real "if  narrow  lace  which  Miss  Hewitt 
assured  her  was  so  much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  cotton, 
the  wool  that  was  so  pretty  but  so  expensive  for  that 
afghan,  when  baby  would  have  slept  just  as  well  under 
her  old  shawl.  Then  the  deep,  fine  Hamburgh  on  every 
one  of  the  six  white  frocks.  Poor  Sally  !  she  would  not 
have  been  extravagant  for  herself,  but  this  precious  crea- 
ture could  not  have  any  thing  too  exquisite ;  and  her  rough 
hands,  hardened  by  daily  housework,  could  not  fashion 
the  tiny  hems  and  wreaths  of  silken  blossoms,  nor  knit  the 
satin-soft  socks  without  fraying, nor  even  crochet  that  daisy- 
strewn  cover  without  catching  in  the  frail  zephyr  and  fluff- 
ing it;  Miss  Hewitt  had  knit  the  afghan  and  worked  on 
it  those  sprinkled  daisies,  and  moreover  charged  five 
dollars  for  her  work. 

Still,  extravagant  as  she  had  been,  Sally  felt  sure  she 
had  very  nearly  paid  all  that  was  due ;  and  as  soon  as  Tom 
came  home  that  afternoon  she  begged  him  to  go  her  desk, 
take  from  a  certain  drawer  an  envelope  marked  "  Miss 
Hewitt's  receipts,"  take  them  to  the  store,  and  pay  the 
surplus. 

Tom  was  surprised  and  not  quite  pleased  at  this  state  of 
things,  but  he  knew  this  was  no  time  to  remonstrate,  so 
he  went  his  way  at  once,  determined  to  put  Sally  out  of 
suspense.  In  half  an  hour  he  came  back  smiling  and  laid 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half  in  Sally's  hands. 

"She  owed  you,  dear,  instead  of  you  owing  her;  half 
those  payments  she  had  omitted  to  credit  on  her  books, 
but  the  receipts  in  her  own  handwriting  were  proof  posi- 
tive ;  she  paid  her  debts  mightv  quick,  I  assure  you ! " 

Sally  almost  cried  with  relief. 

"  It's  a  good  lesson  to  me,  Tom  !  I  never  ought  to  have 
opened  an  account  with  her;  and  where  should  I  have 
been  if  vou  hadn't  made  me  promise  always  to  take 
receipts?" 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Before  making  out 
her  bill  Miss  Hewitt  had  excused  herself  to  several  credit- 
ors by  saying  that  Mrs.  Tom  Greene  owed  her  fifty  dollars, 
and  when  she  could  getjhat  she  would  pay  them.  She 
had  also  found  it  convenient  to  say  to  customers  who  did 
not  find  what  they  wanted  in  her  shop,  that  she  had  not 
vet  been  to  New  York  to  replenish  her  stock  because  Mrs. 
Tom  Greene  could  not  pay  a  heavy  debt  she  owed  her. 
This  pleasant  statement  went  abroad  in  Downs,  and,  by 
means  of  Miss  Hewitt's  disappointed  customers,  into  sev- 
eral neighboring  villages.  Tom  heard  of  it  over  and  over, 
and  more  than  once  it  was  thrown  at  Sally  by  some  one 
or  another  of  those  unkindly  gossips  who  like  to  touch  a 
raw  spot  and  make 

"The  galled  jade  wince." 

So  if  it  proved  a  lesson  to  Sally  it  certainly  was  a  hard 
one,  and,  worst  of  all  its  consequences  was  the  reputation 
for  extravagance  that  hung  round  our  young  couple  for 
years  thereafter,  and  hindered  their  peace  and  prosperity 
in  many  subtile  ways. 

Sally's  nurse  was  promptly  paid;  Tom  had  provided 
for  these  needful  expenses;  and  as  Sally  recovered  her 
strength  and  took  her  old  place  again  in  the  household 
she  found  little  time  to  take  in  work  from  the  hosier's,  and 
she  discovered  her  mistake  in  making  such  expensive  gar- 
ments for  the  baby.  The  edging  on  her  white  dresses 
fretted  the  delicate  skin  about  the  child's  throat,  and  had 
to  be  ripped  off;  its  pattern  was  stamped  on  the  fat  wrists 
whenever  she  slept,  and  the  sleeves'  were  denuded  of  their 
ornamentation  in  a  very  few  weeks;  then  it  added  hours 
to  Sally's  ironing  to  pull  out  and  carefully  smooth  the 
deep  edging  of  the  skirts,  so  that  was  taken  off  and  rolled 
away  with  the  rest  for  some  future  use.  The  lace  on  the 
little  skirts  was  not  quite  so  objectionable,  but  it  was  even 
more  useless,  not  even  serving  the  purposes  of  finery,  since 
nobody  saw  it. 

And  the  embroidered  skirts  !  After  three  or  four  wash- 
ings the  floss  turned  yellow  and  rough;  it  was  only  an 
additional  weight  to  the  soft  flannel,  and  quite  as  invisible 
as  the  lace ;  but  Sally  could  not  pull  it  out  thread  by 
thread,  nor  afford  to  buy  new  and  plain  garments,  so  she 
continued  to  repent  her  own  want  of  common  sense  and 
her  useless  expenditure  till  baby  outgrew  the  skirts,  and 
they  were  laid  aside  after  serving  their  time,  cut  down  to 
"  short-coats." 

Before  another  infant  was  added  to  the  Greene  house- 
hold Sally  had  learned  wisdom  by  experience ;  abundance 
of  soft  clothing  was  made  ready,  but  no  finery,  and  babv 
number  two  fared  better  and  made  far  sturdier  growth 
than  the  first-born.  Common  sense  is  certainly  like  god- 
liness, "  profitable  to  the  life  that  now  is." 

It  becair  e,  before  long,  a  question  with  Tom  whether 
he  would  buy  their  little  home  or  continue  to  rent  it.  Mr. 
Gray  offered  it  to  him  on  easy  terms;  he  could  mortgage 
it  to  the  savings  bank  in  Dartford,  the  nearest  large  town, 
for  half  its  value ;  pay  Mr.  Gray  three  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  had  laid  up,  little  by  little,  and  give  his  note  for 
the  rest. 

"  You'd  be'ter  do  it,  Greene,"  said  Mr.  Gray.  "  I  am 
not  in  a  hurry,  to  be  sure,  to  sell  the  place;  and  as  long 
as  I  hold  it  you  can  rent  it ;  but  I  may  some  time  be 
obliged  to  get  money  suddenly,  and  then  I  shouldn't  like 
to  turn  you  out." 

"But  then,  Sally,"  said  Tom,  as  they  talked  it  over, 
"  we  should  live  all  the  time  with  a  debt  hanging  over  us; 
I've  seen  how  it  is — interest  on  a  mortgage  is  looked  on  as 
a  way  of  paying  rent,  and  one  doesn't  hurry  to  pay  the 
principal;  then  perhaps  the  bank  fails,  or  the  holder  of 
the  property  dies,  and  there  is  either  forced  and  incon- 
venient payment  or  great  loss.  The  note,  too,  puts  us 
under  incessant  obligation  to  Mr.  Gray.  If  he  should  die, 
we  must  pay  it  to  the  estate,  or  get  somebody  else  to  take 
our  note,  and  incur  a  fresh  debt  to  a  comparative  stranger, 
possibly." 

"But,  Tom,  if  we  owned  the  place  we  could  set  out 
fruit-trees,  and  make  some  alterations  and  repairs,  which 
we  can't  do  now,  and  the  trees  would  be  growing!" 

"  Yes,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  insurance,  taxes,  water- 
rate,  beside  interest  on  note  and  mortgage.  The  place  is 
pretty  and  convenient,  and  very  capable  of  improvement ; 
it  is  cheap,  too;  out  after  all,  Sally,  I  think  we  shall  be 
happier  and  more  independent  to  pay  as  we  go,  and  not 


stagger  and  worry  under  a  continuous  burden  of  debt  for 

years." 

Sally  was  reluctant  to  give  up  her  dream  of  a  home  of 
her  "  very  own,"  but  she  had  to  acknowledge  Tom's  hard 
sense  in  his  view  of  the  matter:  she  remembered  how 
troubled  she  had  been  with  her  debt  to  Miss  Hewitt,  and 
she  said,  with  a  smile:  "You're  quite  right  about  it, 
Tom  ;  anv  thing  is  better  than  debt!" 

"Yet  T'm  always  in  debt  to  you,  Sally!"  he  answered, 
nutting  his  arm  about  her;  and  Sally  was  satisfied. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HIE  COMFORTABLE  HOME  OF  DECLINING  YEARS. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  with  Sally;  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  training  of  children,  and  her 
mind  was  weighed  down  with  anxiety  about  this  precious 
possession.  Luckily  for  her,  circumstances  forced  her 
into  some  wholesome  customs.  She  would  have  liked  to 
carry  the  baby  in  her  arms  a  great  deal  more  than  would 
have  been  good  for  it,  but  this  her  daily  housework  pre- 
vented ;  and  she  had  read  somewhere  that  rocking  in  a 
cradle  was  not  good  for  a  child ;  so  she  bought  a  large 
wicker  clothes-basket,  for  which  she  made  a  tiny  mattress, 
putting  a  roll  of  old  cotton  underneath  at  one  end  to 
raise  it  very  slightly ;  and  in  this  baby  lay,  and  slept  or 
waked  as  she  chose,  while  her  mother  cooked,  or  ironed, 
or  dusted,  and  so  she  learned  very  early  to  amuse  herself. 
Oddly  enough.  Uncle  Isr'el  gave  Sally  some  useful  hints 
in  his  daily  visits,  for  this  vear  he  took  the  garden  again. 
"  Dredful  pretty,  ain't  she?"  he  remarked,  eying  the  two 
months'-old  baby  with  a  wistful  smile  on  his  rugged  old 
face  and  a  tender  gleam  in  his  faded  eyes.  "  You  set  by 
her  a  lot,  now  don't  ye,  Mis'  Greene?" 

"Yes,  I'm  fond  enough  of  her,  I  guess,"  laughed 
Sally. 

"  Well,  that's  nater;  but  don't  overlove  her,  not  if  you 
want  her  to  grow  up." 

"How  can  I  ' overlove '  her,  Uncle  Israel?"  said  the 
voung  mother,  a  little  indignant.  "  If  I  didn't  love  her 
like  my  life,  how  could  I  have  patience  to  bear  all  the 
anxiety  and  care  she  brings?  " 

"That's  it.  that's  jest  it!  that's  lovin';  but  overlovin'  is 
frettin'  and  fussin'  about  a  young  one  all  day;  a  handlin' 
of  it  when  it  oughter  he  let  alone  to  rest ;  a  feedin'  of  it 
with  all  kinds  o'  messes  it  hadn't  ought  to  touch.  What 
babies  want  greatly  is  a  hullsome  lettin'  alone ;  their  flesh 
is  tender,  and  their  bones  is  weak,  and  their  heads  is  on- 
settled,  but  folks  take  'em  and  trot  'em  up  and  down  as 
if  thev  was  the  walkin'-beam  of  a  steamboat,  and  think  it 
stops 'em  cryin';  why. 'twould  take  more  breath 'n  I've 
got  to  be  shook  up  like  that !  It  hurts  'em,  but  they 
can't  cry  when  it's  'most  more'n  they  can  do  to  breathe  ! 
An'  they  don't  like  to  be  hugged,  an'  kissed,  an'  dandled, 
an'  rocked,  and  talked  to,  neither;  what  they  want  is  to 
lie  still  and  sleep,  and  grow,  and  eat,  same  as  kittens  and 
little  pigs  does;  and  when  it  comes  middlin'  warm,  to  be 
took  out  into  the  fresh  air  a  spell  every  day.  Now,  don't 
ye  go  to  jouncin'  of  her  round  in  one  of  them  tottish  baby 
wagons,  though !  Makes  me  a'most  mad  when  I  see  a 
poor  little  soft-boned  thing  set  up  and  strapped  up  in 
one  of  them  contrivances,  its  head  goin'  wibble-wobble 
like  an  old  feller  with  shakin'  palsy,  or  else  laid  flat  on  to 
its  back  with  the  sun  shining  into  its  eyes  and  the  wind 
blowin'  down  its  mouth.  You  carry  that  gal  on  your  arm. 
Mis' Greene,  kinder  ag'inst  your  shoulder,  and  then  you'll 
know  how  to  step  easy  and  break  the  jolts  to  her." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  so  much  about  babies,  Uncle 
Israel?"  asked  Sally. 

"  Usin'  my  senses  and  keepin'  my  eyes  open,"  was  the 
curt  reply. 

And  Sally  found  in  her  experience  that  the  old  man 
had  indeed  taught  her  much.  The  baby  was  serene  and 
happy  almost  always;  she  was  not  dosed,  or  sickened 
with  kissing,  or  rocked  and  trotted  till  exhaustion  stopped 
her  wails.  If  she  cried,  Sally  fed  her  with  a  little  clear 
hot  water,  carefully  testing  the  temperature  so  it  should 
not  scald  the  delicate  lips  and  tongue;  if  she  slept,  she 
was  never  awakened  for  exhibition ;  and  she  did  sleep  all 
night,  waking  regularly  at  Sallv's  bed-time  for  her  last 
food;  and  in  the  morning  the  first  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  of  the  new  day  was  a  soft  cooing  in  the  big  basket 
where  the  little  maid  lay  and  purred  to  herself  about  her 
coming  breakfast. 

Rather  delicate  in  her  organization,  but  yet  perfectly 
healthy,  the  child  became  what  a  child  should  be — a 
pleasure  and  a  blessing;  and  when  she  grew  old  enough 
to  recognize  her  parents,  the  bright  smiie  of  delight  that 
always  welcomed  Sally  when  she  found  time  to  peep  at 
her  treasure  in  the  odd  cradle  richly  repaid  her  mother 
for  the  self-denial  and  care  she  had  given  in  unstinted 
measure. 

When  Baby — for  her  stately  name  of  Margaret  was  laid 
aside  at  present  for  future  use — was  a  year  old,  Tom  was 
promoted.  Mr.  Gray  had  left  the  bank  two  vears  before, 
and,  Mr.  James  the  teller  taking  his  place,  Tom  stepped 
into  his  shoes ;  but  now  Mr.  James's  health  suddenly 
failed ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  business  entirely,  and  go 
to  the  West,  where  his  brothers  lived,  for  change  of  air. 
So  Tom  was  made  cashier,  and  his  salary  doubled. 

Now  he  felt  able  to  buy  their  little  place,  and,  living 
just  as  they  had  done  for  two  years  more,  he  paid  cash  for 
more  than  half  the  modest  price  of  house  and  land,  and 
mortgaged  it  to  the  savings  bank  for  the  rest  of  the  pay- 
ment. On  his  wedding  day  he  had  insured  his  life  in 
Sally's  favor  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and  this  would  pay 
the  mortgage  and  leave  her  a  little  capital  if  he  should 
die.  Sally  was  willing  to  keep  on  at  her  housework  in 
order  to  own  her  home,  and  it  was  their  daily  joy  during 
those  summers  to  walk  about  the  little  bit  of  ground  every 
night  after  tea,  plan  the  position  of  their  fruit  trees,  and 
to  pick  out  the  places  for  gooseberries,  currants  and  rasp- 
berries, though  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  spend  money 
for  such  luxuries. 

But  money  is  not  always  needful  when  we  think  it  is. 
Mr.  Mix,  always  a  kind  neighbor  and  deeply  interested  in 
Tom  and  his  wife,  had  a  long  row  of  each  of  these  smal, 
fruits,  and  offered  Tom  cuttings  and  shoots  in  abundance 
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Mr.  Gray  gave  him  a  pear  tree,  a  seedling  that  came  up 
in  his  orchard,  and  taught  Tom  how  to  graft  it ;  and  in 
his  leisure  hours  Tom  found  plenty  of  seedling  apple 
trees  here  and  there  by  the  roadsides,  which  he  trans- 
planted and  grafted,  making  the  mistake,  common  to  be- 
ginners in  horticulture,  of  setting  out  so  many  trees  to  be- 
gin with  that  full  half  had  to  be  rooted  up  and  thrown  or 
given  away. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  succeed  under  this  patient  and 
daily  care,  supplemented  by  old  Isr'el's  counsels.  And  if 
the  trees  grew,  so  did  Baby,  and  she  developed  some 
traits  unknown  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  unless,  indeed, 
they  sprung  from  that  tempting  apple  our  poor  grandara 
tasted  in  the  lost  Paradise.  It  seemed  to  Sally  a  dreadful 
thing  to  punish  her  treasure  for  any  thing ;  the  idea  of 
tears  in  those  lovely  eyes  and  quivering  sobs  from  those 
red  lips  was  unendurable.  Mademoiselle  had  her  own 
way,  and  bid  fair  to  become  a  nuisance  in  the  house. 
Tom  came  home  one  day  and  found  hcr'screaming  and 
kicking  on  the  floor,  and  Sally  standing  by  her  with  a  woe- 
ful face. 

"  What's  the  matter  here?  "  he  inquired. 

"  O  Tom,  she  saw  the  new  carving  knife  in  the 
drawer,  and  it  is  so  bright  she  wanted  it  to  play  with,  and 
I  can't  let  her  have  it,  can  I? " 

Tom's  face  darkened;  he  had  long  had  his  own 
thoughts  about  Baby's  mismanagement,  but  he  hated  to 
hurt  Sally  so  much  that  he  kept  putting  off  what  he  felt 
to  be  a  thankless  and  disagreeable  duty.  But  he  had 
been  well  brought  up  himself,  and  looked  back  on  the 
rigid  discipline  of  his  childhood  as  the  source  of  all  the 
strength  and  uprightness  of  his  character.  And  now 
things  had  come  to  an  open  issue;  his  child  must  be 
governed,  however  Sally  objected — it  was  his  duty.  He 
picked  the  child  up  from  the  floor,  screaming  and  kicking 
more  vigorously  still. 

"  Margy ! "  he  said,  sternly,  "stop!  don't  cry  any 
more  ! " 

It  was  useless;  Margy  had  never  minded  her  mother  in 
the  two  conscious  years  of  her  life,  and  her  father  had 
never  before  seen  her  in  such  a  rage.  She  did  not  stop 
at  all,  but  roared  the  louder.  Her  father  looked  her  in 
the  eye.  "  Margy !"  he  said,  "stop,  or  papa  will  slap 
you." 

"OTom!  Tom!"  cried  Sally,  "don't  whip  her;  oh, 
don't!  she'll  be  good  pretty  soon;  she's  never  been 
slapped." 

"Sol  see,"  said  Tom.  "  Sally,  this  child  is  spoiled; 
it  is  my  duty  to  her  and  to  God  to  bring  her  up  as  the 
child  of  Christian  parents  should  be  reared.  Will  you  go 
into  the  other  room,  my  dear,  if  this  is  going  to  hurt 
you  ?  " 

There  was  an  authority  in  Tom's  voice  Sally  had  never 
heard  before,  and  it  frightened  as  well  as  angered  her. 
She  had  thought  of  her  marriage  vows  of  honor  and  obe- 
dience as  mere  vague  forms;  never  before  had  her  will 
and  Tom's  come  into  direct  conflict.  She  was  ready  to 
defy  him ;  her  face  blazed;  but  Tom's  look  was  not  to  be 
withstood — he  was  master  and  she  must  yield.  With  re- 
bellion in  her  heart,  quite  as  vehement  if  not  as  outspoken 
as  Margy's,  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  sat  down  on  the  shed  steps  with  her  tiands 
over  her  ears.  Tom  picked  up  the  screaming  child, 
turned  her  over  his  knee,  and  after  the  good  old  fashion 
proceeded  to  "  reverse  the  magnetic  currents,"  as  modern 
esthetes  call  that  form  of  castigation. 

Margy  was  more  astonished  than  hurt;  the  surprise 
and  the  sting  recalled  her  to  herself;  she  stopped  crying, 
and  when  Sally  came  back  the  child's  arms  were  round 
her  father's  neck;  the  tears  stood  in  Tom's  eyes,  and  the 
baby  voice  cried,  "  Me  dood  baby,  mamma  !  " 

After  tea  was  over  and  the  little  girl  asleep,  Tom  said, 
"  You  were  angry  with  me  to-day,  Sally,  and  you  haven't 
got  quite  over  it  yet." 

Tears  welled  up  into  Sally's  eyes  and  choked  her  voice; 
she  could  not  answer. 

"Let's  have  it  out,  dear,"  said  Tom,  tenderly;  "we 
shall  both  feel  better  than  to  have  a  silent  sulking.  Do 
you  want  Margy  to  grow  up  such  a  girl  as  Delia  Mix? " 

"O*  Tom!  but  I  don't  see  how  you  could  slap  her." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  Sally?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  she's  such  a  baby !  I'd  let  her  alone  till 
she  is  old  enough  to  understand  that  she  ought  to  mind. 
Why,  she's  only  three,  wait  till  she's  ten." 

"And  by  that  time  habits  of  disobedience  and  giving 
way  to  temper  will  be  fixed  upon  her,  Sally,  and  the 
struggle  made  dreadful  for  both  of  us." 

"  But  it  seems  so  cruel  to  punish  a  poor,  helpless  little 
child  who  can't  resist  you,  but  whom  you  can  beat  just  as 
much  as  you  like  without  fear  of  retaliation." 

"Sally,  your  plea  holds  against  God's  dealings  with  us. 
He  can  do  with  us  as  he  will;  is  it  right,  therefore,  to  ar- 
raign his  providences  when  they  hurt  us?" 

"  But  that  isn't  the  same  thing;  he  is  God." 

"  He  is  our  Father ;  he  tells  us  that  he  scourgeth  every 
one  whom  he  receiveth,  Sally.  He  makes  laws,  and  if 
we  refuse  to  obey  them  we  are  hurt  either  in  mind  or 
body  by  so  doing.  Do  you  think  we  are  better  than  our 
Maker?" 

Sally  had  never  looked  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view  before.  Almost  adoring  her  baby,  she  had  only 
thought  to  make  the  child  well  and  happy.  That  its  gov- 
ernment was  involved  in  her  duty  as  a  Christian  woman 
had  not  entered  her  mind ;  but  she  was  an  honest  servant 
of  her  Master,  and  meant  to  do  his  will  just  as  far  as  she 
knew  it. 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  Tom,"  she  said,  with  a  wist- 
ful look  that  went  straight  to  Tom's  heart;  "but  oh," 
she  went  on,  "I  do  wish  you  would  do  all  the  govern- 
ing." 

"How  can  I,  Sally?  You  are  with  her  all  day;  the 
occasions  for  discipline  are  almost  all  in  your  hands. 
You  do  not  hesitate  to  give  her  only  wholesome  food  for 
her  body;  can't  you  do  as  much  for  her  character?" 

"  Well,  she  never  sees  any  thing  to  eat  that  isn't  good 
for  her ;  but  how  can  I  keep  away  or  hide  from  her  every 
thing  she  fancies?  I  must  nave  knives,  and  scissors,  and 
pins  and  needles,  to  use." 


"It  would  make  a  flabby  sort  of  moral  training  to  take 
every  hurtful  thing  out  of  her  way.  Try  the  Bible,  Sally ; 
it  has  more  of  what  people  call  common  sense  in  it  than 
any  earthly  book,  and  some  help  for  every  emergency. 
Remember  what  Christ  said :  '  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil.'  Don't  try  to  make 
her  world  into  heaven,  but  teach  her  to  resist  temptation, 
to  obey  the  powers  that  be,  to  have  self-control  and  self- 
respect.    You  want  people  to  love  her,  don't  you? " 

"  Why,  they  can't  help  it ! " 

Tom  smiled.  "They  can't  help  disliking  her,  Sally,  if 
she  grows  up  ungovcrned.  Nothing  is  so  utterly  disagree- 
able as  an  untrained  child  ;  think  of  Delia  Mix." 

Sally  did,  with  inward  horror;  she  could  not  quite  be- 
lieve that  her  own  Margy  would  ever  be  like  that  dread- 
ful girl,  yet  she  began  to  fear  such  a  result  might  follow. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  Margy  won't  love  me  if  I  slap  her, 
Tom." 

"  Didn't  you  see  her  arms  round  my  neck  after  I  had 
punished  her?  She  put  them  there  of  her  own  accord. 
If  you  punish  her  calmly,  and  make  her  feel  that  you  hate 
to  do  it,  but  must,  she  will  end  by  being  sorry  for  you  in- 
stead of  angry.  I  shall  never  forget  what  my  little  cousin 
said  once  to  her  aunt : 

"  '  Nan,  I  finks  you  dovern  me  better'n  anybody.' 

"  '  Why,  dear? '  asked  the  aunt. 

Cause  you's  so  d'edful,  d'edful"gcntle  with  me;  an' 
you  feels  so  bad  'bout  punishin'  me  that  I  finks  in  my 
own  mind — though  I  doesn't  by  any  means  tell  you  so — 
that  I  nebber,  nebber  s'all  do  so  adain ;  but  when  Patty 
comes  'long  and  says,  "  You  bad,  awful  naughty  did," 
an'  slaps  an'  shakes  me,  I  dit  just  as  mad,  an'  I  finks  I'll 
do  it  adain,  soon  as  I  poshibly  tan.' 

"There's  the  whole  theory  of  government  in  the  mind 
of  the  governed,  Sally,  and  its  pretty  much  so." 

It  was  hard  for  Sally  to  take  up  a  new  role  with  her 
astonished  daughter,  but  she  had  conscience  and  resolu- 
tion enough  to  do  the  right  thing  when  once  she  knew  it ; 
and  Margy  grew  up  a  comfort  and  pride  in  her  happy 
home.  In  time  other  children  came,  and  some  went. 
Tom  and  Sally  were  not  spared  the  sadness  of  life  or  its 
anxieties,  but  the  children  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sound  sense,  of  love  and  peace,  in  the  sacred  shelter  of  a 
home  where  the  father  and  mother  worked  together  in 
harmony  and  faith. 

As  years  rolled  over  them,  and  the  old  house  became 
too  strait  for  them,  it  was  added  to  time  after  time,  and 
grew  into  an  odd,  rambling,  comfortable  home.  They 
never  became  rich  in  money,  but  yet  they  never  suffered 
for  needful  good;  and  Sally  had  but  one  "motto"  hung 
on  her  walls,  the  prayer  of  Agur,  which  was  the  full 
aspiration  of  her  own  heart : 

jive  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 
.'eed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


1'HE  BALLET  OF  TO-DAY. 


Many  yearsago  LolaMontez  danced  upon  our  stage,  and 
years  before  that  Fanny  Elssler  delighted  our  parents  with 
her  graceful  pirouettings.  They  wore  white  dresses,  made 
of  exquisite  material,  with  fluffy  underskirts.  So  graceful 
were  they  in  every  movement,  so  charming  to  the  eye  was 
every  pose,  that  habitues  of  the  theater  were  delighted. 
The  "  poetry  of  motion  "  it  was  called.  In  those  days  it 
was  regarded  as  wicked  to  go  to  the  theater.  The  play- 
house was  considered  the  gate  of  hell.  Robust  dramas, 
sparkling  comedies,  roaring  farces,  and  grand  tragedies 
occupied  the  boards  of  all  first-class  theaters;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  evening's  entertainment 
consist  of  a  farce,  a  dance,  a  comedy,  with  a  heavy 
tragedy  as  a  wind-up.  Spectacle  pure  and  simple  was 
unknown.  All  that  is  changed.  With  few  exceptions, 
public  attention  now  is  attracted  to  dilute,  wishy-washy 
farce  on  the  one  hand  and  to  nude  spectacles  on  the 
other.  The  effect  of  these*  stage  spectacles  must  be 
degrading  indeed.  There  is  no  pretense  of  concealment 
about  them.  The  girl's  come  to  the  front  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  calcium  light,  with  bla/.ings  of  the  footlights  aiding 
most  exact  disclosures.  They  pose,  they  attitudinize,  they 
twist  and  turn  and  contort,  not  with  grace,  not  with  the 
poetry  of  motion  that  made  an  Elssler  or  a  Montez  a  wel- 
come apparition  before  our  parents'  eyes,  but  with  a  some- 
thing of  audacity  which  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
sidered immodest,  to  say  the  least.  Now  there  are  two 
kinds  of  women — those  who  thus  exhibit  themselves  and 
those  who  go  to  see  them.  Upon  both  the  effect  of  this 
style  of  undress,  this  habit  of  physical  exposure,  must  be 
pronouncedly  for  good  or  evil.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  eflect  is  bad.  The  young  women  themselves 
are  not  chosen  because  they  are  graceful,  but  because  they 
are  tall,  well  built,  can  sing  so-so,  and  have  that  physical 
pluck  and  endurance  without  which  they  couldn't  stand 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  a  single  season.  Some  of  them 
are  admired  for  their  beauty,  others  for  their  necks  and 
shoulders,  others  for  their  arms  and  legs. 

The  stage  manager  who  selects  them,  in  the  first  place, 
discusses  their  points  as  calmly  and  deliberately  and 
straightforwardly  as  he  would  those  of  a  horse  or  a  Jersey 
cow.  One  of  the  brightest  girls  known  to  this  style  of 
stage  work  was  discharged  this  very  week  from  a  leading 
place  because  she  was  "  too  short  "  and  was  getting  "  a 
little  stout,"  and  this  afternoon  I  saw  in  her  place  a  tall, 
stately,  most  shapely  young  woman,  who  has  no  more- 
idea  of  time  and  tune  than  I  have  of  Arabic.  Now  what 
must  be  the  effect  upon  these  girls.  They  find  that  men 
and  women  come  in  droves  to  see  them.  They  know  how 
lavish,  how  profuse,  is  the  shower  of  flowers  sent  to  them 
night  in  and  night  out.  At  the  back  door  they  receive 
scores  of  letters,  not  from  impertinent  men  alone,  but  from 
"  mashed  "  school-girls,  and  idiotic  women  old  enough  to 
know  very  much  better.  The  girls,  therefore,  say,  "  Oh, 
well,  we  are  not  bright;  we  are  not  clever;  we  are  poor; 
but  we  have  got  good  legs;  we  will  make  a  success."  How 
about  the  women  who  look  at  them?  Do  they  hear  their 
brothers,  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  their  friends  talk 


about  the  lady-like  demeanor,  the  womanly  bearing,  the 
graceful  action,  the  intelligent  reading,  or  the  delightf 
siiming  of  these  girls?  Not  at  all.  They  hear  of  raver 
hair  and  blonde  tresses,  of  flashing  eyes  and  pearly  teeth, 
of  snow-white  necks  and  heaving  bosoms,  of  dimpled 
arms  and  shapely  legs.  Naturally  these  girls,  who  hear 
of  these  things  from  their  infancy,  have  the  impression 
produced  upon  their  minds  inevitably  that  physical  charms 
and  a  liberal  exposure  of  them  are  what  will  please  the 
fancy  of  men. 

I  will  run  briefly  through  the  ballet  gamut,  and  show 
you  how,  little  by  little,  the  bad  seed  sown  by  the  Black 
Crook  ballet,  way  back  in  1863,  has  in  18815  blossomed 
out  into  a  |  >erfect  harvest  of  disgraceful  exhibitions.  The 
Black  Crook  girls  wore  the  old-time  ballet  costume — low 
neck,  short  sleeves,  short  skirt.  But  there  was  also  at  that 
time  what  are  now  called  chorus  girls,  who  marched  and 
countermarched  in  an  Amazonian  drill  led  by  Pauline 
Markham.  These  girls  wore  coats  of  mail  and  leggings 
of  mail  and  helmets.  They  carried  shields  and  swords, 
or  spears  or  banners.  They  were  a  treat  to  the  eye.  Their 
maneuvers  were  performed  with  the  precision  of  military 
drill.  The  dancing  was  dancing,  not  hopping  and  skip- 
ping. So  far  so  good.  One  night  Miss  Betty  Rigl,  a  very 
great  favorite  with  the  audience,  and  a  first-class  premier 
danseuse,  electrified  the  town  by  coming  out  in  what  was 
called  the  "  Demon  Dance,"  in  a  skin-tight  costume — 
clean  cut  vermilion.  With  the  exception  of  her  face,  not  a 
single  inch  of  her  person  was  exposed,  yet  so  bizarre, 
outre,  unexpected,  was  the  disclosure  of  this  exquisitely 
built  woman  in  a  skin-tight  dress,  that  nothing  under 
heavens  but  her  personal  popularity  saved  her  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  hissed  from  the  stage. 

From  that  moment,  in  my  mind,  dates  the  decadence 
of  stage  morality  in  that  particular  direction.  The  fol- 
lowing season  the  dressing  of  the  girls  was  changed  in  a 
marked  degree.  There  was  less  ballet  dancing  and  more 
marching,  less  pirouetting  and  toe  discipline  and  more 
grouping,  more  posing,  more  turning  of  the  calcium  of 
discovery  upon  the  charm  of  personality.  At  first,  re- 
spectable women  refused  to  go  to  these  exhibitions,  but 
when  they  found  that  their  husbands,  and  their  fathers, 
and  their  brothers,  and  their  lovers  liked  that  sort  of 
thing,  they  went;  and,  affer  awhile,  the  audiences  in 
Niblo's  Garden,  which  at  one  time  were  four-fifths  men 
and  boys,  assumed  the  customary  look  of  metropolitan 
gatherings,  and  women  were  as  regular  in  their  patronage 
as  men.  Well,  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  and  on  until 
Sardanapalus  was  brought  out  in  Booth's  Theater,  as  far 
along  as  October,  1876.  Before  that  picture  the  glories 
of  the  Black  Crook  were  absolutely  paled. 

The  year  1884  confronted  us  with  bold,  defiant  expos- 
ures of  the  female  figure.  To-day  there  isn't  a  woman 
or  a  girl  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  theaters,  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  face,  figure, 
and  physical  peculiarities  of  scores  and  scores  of  girls 
upon  the  stage,  and  who  doesn't  hear  the  gentlemen  of 
her  acquaintance  canvass  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
these  women,  and  who  doesn't  herself,  at  times,  enter 
into  a  discussion  thereon.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood; heaven  knows  I  am  not  prudish.  I  think  I  am 
not  silly  in  calling  attention  to  this  vicious  condition  of 
affairs.  I  really  think  it  is  producing  a  bad,  a  very  seriously 
bad  effect  upon  the  girls  and  women  of  to-day,  backed 
by  the  sensual  and  sensuous  taste  developed  in  the  men 
of  the  period  during  this  long  term  of  years,  in  which, 
step  by  step,  grade  by  grade,  they  have  gone  on  from 
being  shocked  at  the  really  modest  garb  of  Betty  Rigl  to 
exhibitions  which  I  can  show  you  to-day  in  first-class 
theaters  in  New  York  City. 

So  long  as  women  are  dependent  upon  men  for  their 
homes,  their  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping,  and  their 
clothes,  so  long  will  they  be  desirous  to  gratify  their 
tastes,  to  pay  attention  to  their  whims,  and  be  careful  to 
avoid  crossing  their  prejudices.  The  men  of  to-day, 
old  and  young,  appear  to  take  delight  in  looking  at  these 
semi-naked  women,  and  because  they  do  so  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  city  of  New  York  tolerate  exhibitions  on 
the  stage  which  are  indecent,  and  participate  in  conver- 
sations about  these  exposes,  w  ithout  the  faintest  thought 
that  they  are  doing  any  thing  unwomanly,  or  are  dragging 
into  the  parlor  a  condition  of  affairs  which  might  much 
better  be  left  in  the  bath-room  or  the  dressing-room,  to 
say  the  least.  The  thing  can't  last,  you  know— it  is  too 
brazen ;  but  the  effect  will  be  felt  long  after  the  rubbish  is 
swept  from  the  stage.  The  argument  which  applies  to 
people  brought  up  in  tenement  houses  applies  here. 
Familiarity  with  any  condition  of  affairs  brings  about, 
sooner  or  later,  a  belief  in  its  propriety,  and  it  requires 
no  patent  spectacles  to  see  what  effect  is  produced  on 
the  walk  and  conversation  of  young  women  by  familiarity 
with  this  sort  of  physical  exposure.  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  to  debauch  the  morals  of  the  women  of  the  time. 
— Corr.  Boston  Globe. 


Sydney  Smith  said  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  he  met  her 
at  dinner,  "  stabbed  the  potatoes,  and  called  for  a  fork 
as  she  would  for  a  dagger."  Well,  times  alter;  counsel, 
who  used  to  hold  up  both  hands  and  appeal  to  heaven  as 
Brougham  did,  would  be  nowhere  now;  while  men  who, 
under  the  guise  of  preaching,  used  to  fill  a  church  by 
bringing  to  bear  a  white  cambric  pocket  handkerchief,  a 
diamond  ring,  and  gesticulation — a  la  Charles  Honyman 
— accompanied  by  brimstone  threats,  would  in  these  days 
empty  a  cathedral.  Just  so  the  rant  and  "  the  wait"  for 
the  roar  of  the  house,  which  was  the  custom  in  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's  days,  as  our  forefathers  informed  us,  was  out  of 
fashion  when  Helen  Faucit  held  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane. 
I  first  saw  that  lady,  then  in  or  just  out  of  her  teens,  as 
"  Constance,"  in  King  John.  Macrcady  was  the  "  King  " ; 
Phelps  was"  Hubert  j  Anderson  was"  Faulconbridge " ; 
and  little  Miss  Murray,  I  think,  was  "Arthur,"  and  played 
the  part  in  white  kid  gloxesl—Cornniil  Magazine. 


Industry  has  annexed  thereto  the  fairest  fruits  and  the 
richest  rewards. — Barrow. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  fo  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collect  inn  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  Tt  a/so  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  77ie  Book  contains 
over  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


THE  COLLECTOR  SPEAKS. 


If  there  were  any  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  Judge  Hager  for 
the  office  of  Collector  they  have  been  set  at  rest.  The  most 
important  duty  that  falls  upon  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  this  point  is  the  enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  act, 
that  has  so  long  been  the  foot-ball  between  the  Treasury 
officials  and  the  courts.  Judge  Hager's  semi-official  an- 
nouncement to  the  interviewing  reporters  sets  at  rest  any 
doubts  that  may  have  been  felt  on  this  point.  In  plain 
language  he  has  announced  his  intention  to  enforce  the 
law  "  in  letter  and  spirit,"  and  to  fight  the  courts  if  neces- 
sary. This  latter  determination  is  of  especial  importance, 
as  it  promises  to  put  a  stop  to  the  remarkable  and  appar- 
ently illegal  misuse  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  that  the 
courts  have  inaugurated. 

The  execution  of  the  Exclusion  act  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  officials.  The  Collector  of  the  cus- 
toms was  made  the  judge  of  the  right  of  any  given  Chinaman 
to-land.  This  power  has  been  usurped  by  the  courts.  Un- 
der the  pretense  that  a  Chinaman  who  is  forbidden  to  land 
in  this  country  is  restrained  of  his  liberty,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  issued  against  the  master  of  the  ship,  charging 
him  to  deliver  up  the  Chinaman  whom  he  holds  unlaw- 
fully. This  is  proceeding  on  the  thinnest  of  legal  fictions. 
The  master  of  the  ship  is  not  the  person  who  prevents  the 
Chinaman  from  landing.  It  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  master  that  he  should  be  landed.  The 
restraint  comes  from  the  United  States  officials,  and  they 
should  refuse  to  allow  the  master  to  obey  the  writ. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  the  late  Collector 
was  only  too  willing  to  allow  this  infringement  of  his 
authority,  and  the  courts  have,  until  within  a  short  time, 
shown  a  reckless  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  it.  For 
the  last  few  weeks,  public  sentiment  and  public  criticism 
have  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  courts,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  the  applicants  have  been  remanded.  But 
this  safeguard  is  hardly  to  be  depended  upon.  Public 
attention  can  not  be  kept  long  on  one  subject,  and  judges 
become  calloused  to  criticism.  The  administration  of 
the  law  will  be  far  more  efficient  if  restored  to  the  re- 
sponsible officer,  from  whom  it  never  should  have  been 
taken.  It  is  the  general  demand  that  it  should  be  restored, 
and  courts  will  do  well  not  to  provoke  a  contest. 

If  the  courts  propose  to  fight  the  Collector,  the  final 
result  can  not  be  doubtful.  The  will  of  a  free  people  must 
triumph  in  the  end.  If  the  Collector  be  jailed  for  con- 
tempt of  court  for  interfering  with  execution  of  the  writs, 
the  judges  may  find  themselves  impeached  for  issuing 
them.  If  the  law  can  be  twisted  to  sustain  the  judges, 
the  law  will  be  changed,  that  the  courts  may  confine  their 
attention  to  their  own  proper  business.  Judge  Hager  will 
be  urged  to  the  contest  by  both  duty  and  patriotism, 
and  he  will  be  backed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 
Let  no  judge  strain  his  legal  powers  nor  overstep  the 
bounds  of  his  legal  authority. 


The  Chronicle  has  done  excellent  work  in  making  a 
full  and  apparently  accurate  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  city  sewers.  The  dilapidated  and  filthy  state  in 
which  they  were  found  surpasses  common  belief,  and  the 
report  is  startling  enough  to  stir  even  the  sluggish  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  temporary  activity.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  city  death- 
rate  has  risen  three  in  a  thousand,  or  twenty  per  cent,  in 
the  last  few  years ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
San  Francisco  is  not  swept  by  the  plague.    The  sewage 


system  of  the  city,  as  revealed  in  this  report,  is  no  system 
at  all.  It  is  evidently  a  collection  of  swindles,  and  blun-  i 
ders  worse  than  swindles.  Sewers  slope  up  instead  of  j 
down ;  lateral  sewers  discharge  into  main  sewers  from  be- 
low the  main  sewer  level ;  main  sewers  discharge  into  a 
small  pipe;  and  the  filth  that  is  not  retained  in  sewers  is 
dumped  under  the  wharves  of  the  water-front.  The  pro- 
posal to  clean  out  the  sewers  is  of  only  temporary  value. 
It  is  evident  from  the  Chronicle  showing  that  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months  they  must  become  as  foul  as  ever.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  can  not  too  soon  set  about  provid- 
ing an  adequate  and  well-planned  system  of  sewers.  The 
whole  city  could  be  sewered  anew  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  cholera  epidemic.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  we 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  epidemic  before  we  realize  the 
fact. 


A  LEGAL  INJUSTICE. 


BUCKLEY  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


The  Bar  Association  delivered  its  report  in  the  Buck- 
ley-Bonnet-Supreme-Court investigation  on  Saturday  last. 
The  report  is  an  agreeable  surprise,  on  some  very  obvious 
accounts.  To  put  it  frankly,  the  public  expected  a 
"  whitewash,"  and  if  the  report  is  a  "  whitewash,"  it  is  not 
the  customary  sort.  The  Supreme  Court  is  exonerated 
from  the  implied  charge  against  it,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  attorneys  in  the 
case  be  disbarred,  and  that  Buckley  be  arrested  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  which  was  not  expected  at  all.  There  is 
not  much  honor  or  decency,  or  any  thing  but  pettifogging, 
expected  from  our  lawyers  nowadays.  The  incidents  of 
the  Sharon  trial  and  other  notorious  cases,  in  which  the 
Bar  Association  silently  if  not  approvingly  acquiesced, 
spread  the  notion  that  a  lawyer  and  a  bunko-sharp  were 
much  the  same  sort  of  person.  The  recommendation 
that  two  of  their  number  be  disbarred  for  swindling 
comes  with  the  agreeable  surprise  of  a  breath  of  pure  air 
from  the  sewers. 

We  trust  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  follow  up  the  Bar 
Association's  recommendation.  The  Association's  report 
is  but  the  first  step  toward  vindicating  the  court.  If  the 
proceeding  is  dropped  at  this  point,  the  court  will  find  it- 
self still  under  grave  suspicion  that  Mr.  Christopher 
Buckley  is  a  justice  behind  the  bench  who  was  neither 
elected  nor  qualified  for  his  position.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  sane  person  who  could  suppose  that  a  payment  of  five 
hundred  dollars  by  Mr.  Bonnet,  or  the  payment  of  any 
other  sum,  could  influence  for  a  moment  a  member  of  the 
court.  But  there  is  a  deep-seated  idea  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's political  power  can  do  what  money  can  not ;  that 
Mr.  Buckley's  friendship  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have;  in 
short,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  state  govern- 
ment than  appears  on  the  surface.  This  idea  is  subver- 
sive of  all  respect  for  the  departments  that  Mr.  Buckley's 
soiled  palm  is  supposed  to  have  touched.  The  Supreme 
Court  should  continue  its  justification  before  the  people 
of  the  state. 

The  Bar  Association  is  not  a  body  known  to  the  law. 
It  is  not  empowered  to  summon  witnesses,  nor  can  it 
compel  them  to  testify  if  they  appear  before  it.  For  these 
reasons  its  vindication  of  the  court  must  appear  incom- 
plete. It  now  remains  for  the  court  to  vindicate  itself  by 
summoning  the  attorneys  before  it  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  disbarred,  and  ordering  Mr.  Buckley 
to  show  why  he  should  not  be  committed  for  contempt. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
The  court  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  issue,  and  it  should 
afford  itself  the  justice  of  a  hearing  before  the  public. 


In  spite  of  all  protests  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
has  added  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  to  the  assessment 
of  San  Francisco  property.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  expected.  The  members  of  the  board  had  frankly 
expressed  their  opinion  in  advance  of  all  testimony  that 
the  assessment  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions 
did  not  represent  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
actual  value  of  San  Francisco  property.  To  reach  the 
true  valuation,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  raise  the  present  assessment  by 
something  more  than  eighty  per  cent.  Perhaps  we  should 
count  ourselves  fortunate  that  the  board  lacked  the 
courage  to  commit  the  robbery  that  their  statements 
hinted  at ;  but  San  Francisco  does  not  feel  in  a  very 
grateful  mood. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  in  the  form  of  money,  bonds,  and  credits, 
escapes  assessment  and  taxation  every  year.  It  is  un- 
avoidable that  forms  of  property  that  can  be  so  easily 
concealed  should,  in  many  cases,  escape  the  Assessor, 
and  they  will  continue  to  escape  until  humanity  becomes 
reconstructed  enough  to  welcome  the  tax-gatherer.  But 
that  the  amount  is  anywhere  near  as  great  as  the  board 
of  Equalization  suggested  we  do  not  believe;  and  the 
board  admits  its  mistake,  or  stultifies  itself  by  raising  the 
assessment  but  one-sixth  of  its  first  wild  guess. 

But  granting  for  the  moment  that  the  Assessor's  lists 
contain  but  fifty-five  per  cent,  or  even  a  less  proportion, 
of  the  city's  property,  the  Board  of  Equalization  does 
not  go  to  work  to  equalize  matters  by  any  rule  of  justice. 
The  man  whose  property  has  escaped  assessment  is  not 
touched  by  its  action.  The  burden  is  placed  on  the  man 
whose  property  is  assessed  at  its  full  value.  Peter  is 
robbed  to  pay  Paul's  debts.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
already  delivered  its  opinion  that  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  has  not  the  power  to  raise  individual  assess- 
ments. This  opinion  is  very  satisfactory  to  corporate 
power  and  to  large  holders  of  stocks,  bonds  and  coin ; 
but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  justice,  nor  by  any  but  a 
strained  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  The  board 
has  been  urged  to  secure  a  rehearing,  in  the  hope  that  the 
court  may  have  become  better  informed,  but  no  such 
effort  has  been  made.  The  members  of  the  board  are 
possibly  as  well  satisfied  as  the  corporations  and  the 
court  with  the  present  arrangement. 

An  examination  of  the  method  by  which  the  board  has 
determined  "  true  valuation"  shows  that  it  has  over- 
stepped its  constitutional  powers.  The  constitution  dis- 
tinctly provides  that  property  should  be  assessed  at  its 
full  value,  which  value  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
amount  for  which  it  would  be  taken  in  payment  of  a  sol- 
vent debt.  This  rule  has  not  been  followed  by  the 
board.  It  has  taken  instead  the  Ohio  statute  definition 
of  "full  value" — which  is  determined  by  individual 
sales,  and  transfers,  and  Probate  Court  records. 
Whether  this  is  illegal  enough  to  invalidate  the  increased 
assessment,  the  courts  should  have  an  early  chance  to  de- 
termine. 


If  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  are  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  latest  signal  for  war  is  floating  in  the  Rou- 
melian  provinces  of  Turkey,  that  semi-independent  state 
that  was  set  up  under  the  "  protection"  of  the  Porte  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  inhabitants  have  risen  against 
the  Turkish  governor  and  inv  ited  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bulgaria  to  add  them  to  his  subjects.  That  Prince  Alex- 
ander has  been  willing  to  risk  the  throne  he  has  to  gain 
another  from  the  unspeakable  but  warlike  Turk  is  proof 
that  he  is  backed  by  some  strong  power,  and  that  power 
is  undoubtedly  Russia.  What  the  other  powers  that 
signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin  may  think  about  this  is  still  an 
open  question.  Just  now  each  one  seems  to  be  holding 
its  breath  and  waiting  for  some  other  one  to  lead.  In 
addition  to  the  Roumelian  difficulty,  the  trouble  between 
Germany  and  Spain  is  by  no  means  over,  and  Germany 
and  Russia  are  each  irritated  at  the  expulsion  of  their 
subjects  from  the  other's  territory.  If  there  is  not  ma- 
terial for  a  row  in  the  present  situation,  the  era  of  peace 
has  probably  come  upon  us. 


LOTTERIES  VS.  THE  LAW. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  police  and  the  postoffice  author- 
ities opened  their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery.  The  swindling  concern  that  goes  by  that 
name  owns  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring 
gulf  states,  and  we  should  like  to  know  whether  its  pro- 
prietorship extends  to  California.  The  agents  of  the 
lottery  in  this  city  have  been  daily  growing  bolder;  its 
advertisements  appear  openly  in  apparently  respectable 
journals;  its  tickets  are  for  sale  by  a  dozen  different 
agents;  and  its  dupes  are  found  in  every  class.  This 
state  of  affairs  could  not  come  about  without  the  conniv- 
ance or  the  criminal  laxity  of  the  city  and  government 
officials,  and  we  should  like  to  know  where  the  responsi- 
bility rests.  The  laws  against  lotteries  and  against  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  as  stringent  as  any  one  could 
wish.  The  whole  fault  is  with  those  who  should  enforce 
them. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  contemporaries  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  mails  for  pub- 
lishing advertisements  of  a  lottery.  The  Chronicle  is  the 
foremost  and  most  persistent  offender.  The  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  Italian  fishermen,  cigar-stand  men,  and 
bootblacks,  who  have  been  enriched  by  the  beneficent 
swindle  always  appear  first  in  its  columns,  to  be  copied 
afterward,  with  due  credit,  by  other  "  honest "  journals, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Cincinnati.  All  this  is  plainly  done 
for  hire,  and  the  penalty  against  publishing  lottery  adver- 
tisements should  be  enforced. 
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Of  the  morals  of  the  lottery  business  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  its  degrading  effect  on  the  economic  virtues 
can  be  seen  in  the  shiftless,  idle  population  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy,  where  lotteries  most  abound.  That 
the  lottery  in  question  is  any  thing  but  a  fraud  and  a 
swindle  in  its  practical  results,  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
denied.  It  has  certainly  been  so  posted  monthly  by  the 
Public  Herald  of  Philadelphia,  and  no  notice  has  ever 
been  taken  of  the  charge.  Its  pretense  to  honesty  is 
found  in  the  supposed  respectability  of  its  commissioners, 
Generals  Beauregard  and  Early,  who  superintend  its 
drawings.  The  men  who  were  active  in  ruining  the  South 
by  plunging  it  into  civil  war  twenty-five  years  ago  are 
lending  their  names  to  ruin  its  citizens,  by  attracting  them 
to  the  worst  form  of  gambling.  Whether  the  drawings  are 
conducted  fairly  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  not  even  half  the 
money  that  goes  in  ever  comes  out  in  prizes.  A  gambling 
concern  that  can  own  the  legislatures  of  half  a  dozen 
states  shows  a  remarkable  sort  of  honesty,  and  it  is  the 
shame  of  Louisiana  that  it  is  not  suppressed. 

But  its  honesty  or  dishonesty  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
existence  in  California.  In  this  state  its  tickets  may  not 
be  lawfully  sold  nor  advertised.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
tickets  may  be  bought  at  a  dozen  or  more  places  in  this 
city,  and  that  the  lottery  is  openly  advertised  in  the  city 
papers  is  a  discredit  to  the  city  officials.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  sent  each  month  from  this  city,  and  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  ever  comes  back.  The  immense  profit 
of  the  lottery  and  of  the  lottery  agents  makes  them  bolder 
every  day.  One  of  their  principal  organs  had  the  effront- 
ery to  urge  recently  that  the  law  against  lotteries  be  re- 
pealed, on  the  ground  that  the  law  is  openly  violated. 
This  recommendation  from  a  persistent  law-breaker  is  re- 
markable equally  for  its  humor  and  assurance.  There  is 
every  reason  for  enforcing  the  law.  From  a  plain  busi- 
ness point  the  whole  traffic  should  be  rigidly  suppressed. 
It  is  a  constant  drain  of  money  from  the  state,  with  no  re- 
turn in  labor  or  goods.  The  money  might  better  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  for  we  would  then  have  the  assur- 
ance that  it  had  not  gone  to  fatten  scoundrels.  We  are 
accustomed  to  complain  of  the  drain  of  money  that  is 
shipped  away  by  the  Chinese.  But  for  this,  at  the  least, 
we  receive  an  equivalent  of  labor,  while  for  the  money  sent 
to  the  Louisiana  fraud  there  is  no  return,  except  an  occa- 
sional "  prize  "  that  can  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  amount  sent  out. 

We  trust  that  the  officials  will  rouse  themselves  to  sup- 
press the  traffic.  If  they  do  not,  there  will  be  some  ground 
for  suspecting  that  more  of  the  money  comes  back  than 
is  told  of  in  the  records. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MANNERS. 

The  severe  strictures  upon  certain  literary  productions 
of  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  made  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Hittell  during  a  lecture  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  the  Pacific,  have  aroused  wide- 
spread comment  and  disapproval.  Mrs.  Jackson's  liter- 
ary fame  is  too  wide,  and  rests  upon  too  secure  founda- 
tions, to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  attacks  of  any  of 
our  local  writers.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  questions  Mr.  Hittell  assumed  to  discuss,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  her  Century  of  Dishonor,  the  accuracy 
of  whose  statements  he  calls  into  question,  was  regarded 
with  such  respect  by  the  General  Government  that  it  ap- 
pointed her  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — an  honor 
never  before  conferred  upon  a  woman.  The  possible 
hurt  to  the  dead  lady's  reputation  is  therefore  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  Mr.  Hindi's  ill-judged  utterances 
convey  a  bad  impression  of  local  manners,  and  recoiled 
upon  himself  before  the  evening  was  over. 

It  is  always  considered  an  act  of  commonplace  courtesy 
for  one  engaged  in  any  public  controversy  to  suspend 
hostilities  for  a  time  on  the  death  of  an  opponent.  But 
it  certainly  is  in  very  bad  taste  for  a  disputant  to  take  the 
field  for  the  first  time  and  swing  aloft  his  cudgels  when 
the  sod  is  not  yet  green  over  the  grave  of  his  antagonist. 

The  Mugwumps  have  shown  their  strength  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Collector  Hedden  of  New  York  violated 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by  re- 
moving the  Chief  Weigher  of  the  Custom-house  because 
he  was  a  Republican,  and  appointing  a  Democrat  in  his 
place.  The  Post,  as  the  organ  of  the  Mugwumps,  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  new  weigher  and  the  Col- 
lector who  had  appointed  him,  and  gave  the  President 
thirty  days  to  do  it  in.  The  weigher  was  suspended  on 
Tuesday  last,  pending  an  investigation,  and  Collector 
Hedden's  fate  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  same.  As  the 
Collector  is  more  devoted  to  politics  than  to  his  official 
duties,  his  removal  will  cause  no  lively  regret. 


The  New  York  Republicans  have  met  in  convention, 
formed  their  platform,  and  nominated  a  state  ticket. 
The  platform  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  manifestoes 
issued  by  their  brethren  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
deals  with  live  issues.  Davenport,  the  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor, is  an  old  soldier,  and  is  popular  in  the  state.  There 
seems,  at  present,  a  strong  likelihood  of  Republican  suc- 
cess in  the  three  states  mentioned.  The  only  thing  that 
may  restrain  the  Independents  from  voting  with  the  Re- 
publicans is  the  chance  that  a  Republican  victory  would 
be  taken  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Cleveland  administration. 
As  the  administration  can  not  be  seriously  worried  by  the 
result  of  a  state  election,  this  is  hardly  likely  to  influence 
them  strongly.  The  Democratic  convention  has  renom- 
inated Governor  Hill,  who  succeeded  Cleveland  in  that 
position.  Hill  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  which  shows  that  Tammany  and 
the  other  factions  have  "  kissed  and  made  up;"  but  he  is 
not  popular  with  the  Mugwumps,  and  as  the  Evening 
Post  has  commended  the  Republican  nomination,  we 
may  expect  those  fierce  and  warlike  Independents  will 
return  to  their  old  allegiance. 

Our  pig-headed  Mayor  is  occupied  in  holding  the  Bul- 
letin and  the  Call  over  his  nose  and  declaring  that  the 
sewers  do  not  smell  of  any  thing  but  jobs  and  printers' 
ink.  The  Mayor  is  accompanied  in  this  agreeable  exer- 
cise by  one  of  the  supervisors,  and  they  are  sharing  the 
"responsibility"  for  the  rising  death  rate  between  them. 
The  city  authorities,  with  these  exceptions,  are  convinced 
that  the  reports  and  opinions  of  the  Street  Committee,  of 
the  Health  Officer,  and  of  the  reputable  physicians,  are 
worthy  of  credit,  and  that  our  sewers  are  in  a  dreadful 
state.  As  the  consent  of  Mayor  Bartlett  and  Supervisor 
Bates  is  necessary  before  the  sewers  can  be  disinfected, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  those  gentlemen  be  lowered 
into  a  sewer  man-hole  and  kept  there  until  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  cleanliness. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


To-day  it  is  anticipated  that  the  "  Poisoned  Bouquet  " 
shall  shed  its  last  deadly  fragrance  on  the  air  of  the  Me- 
chanics Pavilion  ;  the  "  Maud  Brandscomes  "  and  "  Mrs. 
Langtrys"  will  be  called  in,  and  "Pharoah's  horses"  laid  to 
rest.  The  good  pictures  will  be  missed  by  those  who  really 
care  for  pictures.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Tom  Hill's 
pictures  could  be  placed  at  the  Art  Association  to  remain 
for  a  time  longer  on  exhibition.  They  will  bear  study, 
and  repay  it.  A  very  choice  little  collection  might  be 
culled  from  the  main  room,  including  the  pictures  by  M. 
and  Mme.  de  l'Aubiniere,  Henri  Rouillier,  Cappalletti, 
Von  Perbrandt,  Garjot,  Wandesforde,  and  several  others 
— enough  to  make  the  free  permanent  exhibition  at  the 
Art  Association  one  of  great  interest.  There  is  a  certain 
activity  in  art  just  now — the  activity  that  precedes  the 
the  early  winter  season.  Artists,  you  know,  always  have 
hopes  of  a  harvest  at  Christmas  time;  but  too  often  of  late 
years  has  the  New  Year  found  them  with  nothing  but 
hope  and  unsold  pictures  on  their  hands.  The  signs  are 
now  that  we  have  passed  our  period  of  greatest  depression, 
and  things  will  not  be  as  bad  as  that  this  year.  The  pub- 
lic is  growing  more  critical.  There  is  less  show  for  incom- 
petency than  there  used  to  be-.  But  good  pictures  may 
be  put  on  the  market  with  some  hope  that  they  will  be 
sold. 

And  now,  a  word  to  the  wise.  Why  do  not  our  artists 
paint  more  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects?  Surely  not 
for  want  of  opportunity.  Our  city  offers  subjects  in  plenty, 
models  in  plenty.  Alexander,  in  a  year,  has  produced 
one  Chinese  picture,  when  he  should  have  painted  three 
or  four.  Madame  de  l'Aubiniere  is  just  the  one  who 
might  paint  delicious  Chinese  and  Japanese  genre  pictures 
if  she  would.  Deakin  found  his  European  cathedrals 
begging  purchasers  year  after  year.  He  painted  one  good 
study  of  a  street  in  Chinatown,  and  a  wealthy  tourist 
bought  it  at  once.  Why  don't  he  repeat  the  effort?  If  a 
traveler  or  collector  wants  to  own  a  picture  of  a  Euro- 
pean subject,  will  he  not  naturally  buy  it  in  Europe?  If 
he  wants  to  buy  in  San  Francisco,  does  he  not  naturally 
want  to  choose  something  local,  distinctive,  and  pictur- 
esque? Why  should  Roethe,  for  instance,  paint  an  un- 
real subject  like  "  Decorating  the  Shrine  "? — unreal,  be- 
cause it  must  principally  consist  of  an  effort  of  memory, 
possibly  supplemented  by  a  sketch  made  some  years  ago. 
Our  artists  here  have  neither  the  technique  nor  the  talent 
to  compete  with  European  artists  on  European  subjects. 
Their  only  hope  lies  in  appealing  to  the  public  with  fresh, 
life-like  subjects,  studied  from  nature  here  in  California. 
Why  does  not  some  one  paint  the  Redwoods?  why  not 
the  Geysers?  why  not  the  Yacht  Club  at  Saucelito?  why 
not  the  long  stretches  of  sand  dunes,  full  of  lonely,  roman- 
tic suggestiveness,  gorgeous  sometimes  with  lupines  of 
purple  and  gold? — all  of  these  subjects  to  be  treated  not 
photographically,  but  picturesquely,  with  an  eye  to  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  characteristic  in  them.  Above 
all,  why  not  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects?  Just  now, 
while  the  Mikado  fever  extends  over  the  land,  nothing 
could  be  more  salable. 


Wores,  who  is  famous  for  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  did  not  wait  to  be  told  these  things,  but  sa 
his  opportunity  and  profited  by  it.  Now  he  is  engage- 
on  a  number  of  attractive  Japanese  subjects,  painted  in 
Japan,  from  nature,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  will  sell  most  of  these  before  it  is  time  to 
send  them  on  here. 

Humphrey  Moore  has  taken  advantage  of  the  furore 
raised  in  London  by  the  Mikado  and  the  Japanese  vil- 
lage. He  is  utilizing  the  sketches  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Japan,  and  is,  among  the  artists,  the  lion  of 
the  hour. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-production ;  for  out  of  all 
who  may  try  these  subjects  only  a  limited  number  will 
develop  the  faculty  of  handling  them  ably.  The  folly  of 
it  is  that  more  do  not  try  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing0 
more  wretched  than  the  Panorama  of  Japan  at  St.  Igna- 
tius Building  is  to  be  seen.  The  Japanese  village  is  very 
good  indeed,  giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  people  and 
their  mode  of  life  and  work.  True,  the  women  are  not 
of  the  prettiest,  nor  are  they  dressed  as  picturesquely  as 
possible.  True,  there  are  absent  the  towering  Fujiyama, 
the  sun-bathed  atmosphere,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
picturesque  perspectives.  In  fact,  true  it  is  not  Japan's 
very  self;  but  it  is  an  infinitely  better  counteifeit  pre- 
sentment than  one  has  any  right  to  expect  for  the  money. 
If  you  could  only  see  the  great  walls  of  graystone  in 
Tokio,  their  huge  gates  capped  with  pagoda -towers ; 
walls  titanic  in  their  proportions,  hoary  with  centuries; 
walls  capped  by  cypress  and  cedar  that  bend  their  long, 
long,  fan-like  arms  down  over  the  waters  of  the  moats; 
if  you  could  only  see  the  mystic  mountain  Fujiyama 
towering  pure  and  white  above  you,  so  near  you  can 
almost  touch  it,  so  far  it  seems  a  part  of  the  remotest 
heavens— these  and  a  volume  more,  and  you  might  begin 
to  understand  the  fascination  of  Japan. 

They  might  have  shown  us  some  of  these  things  in  the 
panaroma,  but  they  do  not.  Noble  Daibretz,  shorn  of 
its  surrounding  trees,  and  very  badly  drawn,  looks  like  a 
most  ordinary  graven  image.  The  buildings,  from  tem- 
ples to  tea-houses,  are  unworthy  counterfeits  of  the  real 
thing,  and  Fujiyama,  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  sky, 
dwindles  to  a  cheap  sugar-loaf  half  the  size  of  Tamal- 
pais.  If  you  want  to  know  Japan,  move  about  among 
the  courteous  little  people  with  skins  of  tawny  satin,  who 
work  and  smile  below  stairs,  but  never  climb  the  cork- 
screw that  leads  to  the  panorama. 


At  the  Art  Association  rooms  all  is  gayety  and  bustle. 
Over  seventy  pupils  arc  working  away  in  the  Art  School. 
Miss  Randall,  who  is  engaged  in  the  remunerative  busi- 
ness of  book  illustrating,  drops  in  occasionally  to  draw 
and  study  a  little  under  her  valued  teacher,  Mr.  Will- 
iams. Young  Newell,  who  is  modeling  under  Mr.  Will- 
iams and  making  great  progress,  exhibits  at  the  school  a 
clever  bas-relief  of  Mayor  Bartlett,  which  is  so  good  that 
it  has  already  brought  him  in  orders  for  other  work  of  the 
same  kind. 

Chris  Jorgensen,  who  can  never  quite  give  up  Mr. 
Williams,  has  returned  from  Shasta,  and  exhibits  at  the 
Art  Association  some  of  his  excellent  water-color  sketches. 
The  picture  showing  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camden 
and  their  country  home  near  Tower  House  is  admirable. 
Miss  Ghirardelli,  who  has  also  been  sketching  at  Shasta, 
has  brought  back  some  excellent  studies  in  black  and 
white. 

Keith  has  been  sketching  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
but  has  returned.  He  is  engaged  in  filling  orders  for  por- 
traits, but  finds  time  always  to  paint  on  his  impressionist 
pictures.  These  pictures  represent  the  soul  of  what  we 
call  art.  They  are  snatches  of  inspiration  that  lift  one 
above  the  everyday  life,  and  appeal  to  all  the  poetry 
there  is  in  human  nature.  That  they  should  be  produced 
in  San  Francisco  is  greatly  to  our  credit  and  a  progressive 
step  in  our  art  history. 

An  account  comes  from  Honolulu  of  an  art  book  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  is  to  be  compiled  and  writ- 
ten by  William  Horace  Wright  and  illustrated  by  Jules 
Tavcrnier.  The  outside  of  the  book  will  bear  the  legend, 
"A'a  Pae  Aina  O  Hawaii;  illustrated  by  Jules  Tavcrnier : 
Honolulu,  1885-86."  The  scope  of  the  book  is  modestly 
announced  as  follows:  "The  Hawaiian  race — their  his- 
tory, traditions,  legends,  music,  and  melcs;  the  volcanic 
phenomena  and  inland  scenery,  climate,  products,  and 
possibilities,  commercial  and  political  features,  prominent 
people  of  the  past  and  present,  routes  of  travel,  etc."  It 
is  furthermore  suggested  that  "  from  each  of  these  main 
heads  will  naturally  spring  hydras  of  thought  and  infor- 
mation." 

There  is  a  sort  of  hydraulic  gurgle  to  this  announce- 
ment that  suggests  the  necessity  of  turning  on  the  hose. 
It  is  stated  t hat  the  many  and  profuse  illustrations  by 
Tavernier  will  be  reproduced  by  all  the  known  processes 
— some  in  colors  and  others  in  black  and  white.  Ay;  'tis 
merry.  But  will  they  not  eventually  compromise  on  this 
and  change  the  programme  a  little?  Suppose  the  book 
should  come  out  with  just  one  simple  little  illustration — a 
photograph  of  the  publishers  waiting  for  Tavernier  to 
illustrate. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THREE  LITERARY  INFLUENCES. 


KingHley,  Arnold  and  Eliot. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


Not  many  months  ago  a  professor  in  an  American  uni- 
versity was  asked  what  authors  were,  in  his  opinion,  most 
influential  upon  the  literary  style  and  thought  of  the 
young  men  who  wrote  essays  and  theses  for  his  depart- 
ment. After  a  moment's  pause  the  answer  came  with 
earnestness  and  deliberation.  He  said  that  so  far  as  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  his  friends  in  other  colleges 
went,  the  three  writers  of  the  English-speaking  race  of 
whom  one  oftenest  finds  traces  in  the  work  of  college  and 
post-graduate  students  were  Charles  Kingsley,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  George  Eliot.  Now  and  then  some  one  ap- 
'peared  whose  essay  or  thesis  showed  that  he  had  satu- 
rated himself  with  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Browning  and 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  Occasionally  some  one  showed 
the  influence  of  the  Keats  and  Coleridge  schools;  in  criti- 
cism, Taine ;  and  in  historical  writing,  the  sounding  periods 
of  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  undoubt- 
edly active  forces.  But,  after  all,  the  three  first-named 
writers  had  the  most  universal  influence. 

Now  this  happens  to  be  a  subject  upon  which  hardly 
any  two  students  of  modern  literature  would  agree,  so 
much  is  it  a  matter  of  temperament  and  education 
whether  any  given  writer  shall  seem  to  you  broadly  effect- 
ive still,  or  quite  laid  upon  the  shelf.  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  age  knows  its  own  needs  better  than 
any  single  critic  knows  them ;  and  that  if  the  manly  Par- 
son of  Cloverly,  the  cultured  author  of  Literature  and 
Dogma,  and  the  wise  hand  that  shaped  "  Silas  Marner" 
and  "  Dinah  Morris"  still  act  more  than  others  upon  the 
future,  it  is  because  there  is  that  in  their  work  which  makes 
it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  hour.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
authors  whose  influence  upon  society  at  large  is  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  either  of  the  three  mentioned,  but  the 
question  at  present  is  in  regard  to  the  influence  upon  the 
young  men  to  whom  we  must  look  for  a  large  share  of 
the  literary  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  And 
with  all  deference  to  the  Browning  school,  the  esthetic 
school,  and  the  new  manner  of  realists,  the  followers  of 
Victor  Hugo,  or  Balzac,  or  any  other  laureled  name,  let 
us  consider  the  sources  of  living  power  which  abide  in 
Kingsley,  Eliot,  and  Arnold. 

As  for  Canon  Kingsley,  there  are  reasons  in  abundance 
why  the  power  of  such  a  man  should  still  be  manifest. 
There  is  hardly  a  college  in  the  land  to-day  where  stu- 
dents of  English  literature  are  not  reading  his  most 
characteristic  works,  and  committing  his  best  ballads  to 
heart.  Young  men  have  a  personal  affection  for  Kings- 
ley.  He  appeals,  by  reason  of  his  manliness,  to  all  that 
is  manliest  in  those  who  are  the  born  leaders  of  the 
future.  The  spirit  animating  Amyas  Leigh  and  the  bold 
sailor  lads  of  rocky  Devon  is  a  spirit  of  deathless  chiv- 
alry, as  much  needed  and  finding  as  magnificent  response 
in  unsullied  hearts  to-day  as  ever  in  ages  of  Arthurian 
epos  or  Nibelungen  cycles.  It  rushes  to  arms  in  splendid 
counterpoise  of  the  dry-as-dust  theory  of  life,  and  asks  to 
be  led  to  the  combat,  and  refuses  to  count  the  odds. 
Nor  is  it  alone  because  of  his  classic  sea-heroes,  his  calm 
Hypatias,  his  most  saintly  mediaeval  Elizabeths,  that 
Kingsley  holds  his  own  as  an  abiding  influence  upon 
young  persons.  It  is  because  of  the  preeminent  health- 
fulness  and  virility  of  his  nature.  He  has  become  the 
apostle  of  a  way  of  looking  at  life  that  attracts  healthy 
young  enthusiastic  men,  and  binds  them  as  with  links  of 
steel  to  certain  resolutions  for  which  they  are  better  to 
their  dying  days.  The  manly  spirit  that  saw  mighty  les- 
sons for  the  good  of  the  race  in  monastic  cells  and  feudal 
interdependencies  of  all  classes  of  societies;  the  heart 
that  ever  leaped  at  the  thought  of  our  Germanic  ancestry, 
and  proudly  claimed  Siegfried,  Hermann,  and  Karl  the 
Great,  as  kindred,  no  less  than  Aelfred  and  Harold  God- 
winsson ;  the  helpful  love  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
that  never  once  failed  of  its  high  loyalty  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  so  far  as  he  understood  them — these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  are  elements  of  Kingley's  quiet 
power  over  his  readers.  To  him,  as  to  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster,  and  a  few  others,  it  has 
been  given,  through  strength  of  personal  character  and 
beauty  of  intense  earnestness,  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  young  and  ardent  persons. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  that  Kingsley  exerts  upon 
this  generation  is  perhaps  not  unlike  that  which  the 
English  humanists  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  led  by  good  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
exercised  upon  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  literary  men 
of  his  circle,  only  it  is  more  universal.  It  dwells  by  the 
camp-fire  of  the  pioneer  no  less  than  in  the  halls  of 
universities.  It  helps  to  form  the  character  of  such 
manly  and  loving  men  as  Winthrop,  the  author,  poet  and 
hero,  and  it  shapes  the  thoughts  of  lads  in  our  western 
wilderness  to  epics  of  Hereward  and  songs  of  Rhine  Cas- 
tles. 

There  is  a  story  told  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which 
well  illustrates  this  view,  and  it  has  probably  never  before 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  print.  It  is  said  that  a  noted 
hunter  and  prospector  of  the  northern  Sierra  counties  of 
California,  finding  times  grow  hard,  became  for  several 
summers  in  succession  a  guide  in  the  Yosemite  valley. 


When  the  season  closed  he  retired  to  his  lonely  cabin  far 
up  among  the  snowy  peaks,  and  spent  his  winters  in  hunt- 
ing, and  reading  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  books 
presented  to  him  by  liberal-minded  tourists,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite.  But  a  sterner  critic  seldom  sifted 
literature.  He  had  the  curious  habit  of  nailing  books 
that  he  despised  to  the  trunk  of  a  mountain  pine  beside 
the  door,  there  to  shrivel  and  decay  in  wind  and  rain, 
snow  and  thaw.  After  an  unusually  long  spell  of  stormy 
weather,  during  which  he  had  been  kept  indoors  and 
given  opportunity  for  yet  closer  sifting  of  his  bookshelves, 
it  was  once  observed  that  several  dozens  of  the  popular 
novelists  and  poets  of  the  day  had  been  brought  forth  and 
crucified.  To  mention  the  names  of  these  would  be  cruel, 
indeed,  but  it  is  only  just  to  the  mountaineer  to  say  that 
in  every  instance  the  terse  criticism  by  which  he  defended 
his  judgment  showed  conclusively  that  there  was  a 
"  method  in  his  madness."  At  last  an  amused  investiga- 
tor examined  the  tree  of  sacrifice  in  springtime,  when  the 
manzanita's  pink  urns  were  blown  upon  the  melancholy 
remains  of  books  thus  ruthlessly  impaled,  and  asked,  as 
if  expecting  a  negative  reply,  if  there  were  any  books  left 
in  the  cabin? 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  old  guide,  "  plenty  of  old  ballads, 
and  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray — I've  got  two  hundred 
books  in  yonder  that  I  can't  find  no  excuse  whatever  for 
driving  a  ten-penny  nail  into.  But  there's  no  better  book 
in  the  novel  line,  accordin'  to  my  notion,  than  this" — and 
he  brought  out  a  copy  of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho. 

Of  the  influence  of  Mathew  Arnold  and  George  Eliot 
upon  young  Americans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  other 
than  briefly,  so  clearly  and  appreciatively  has  that  work 
been  done  by  others.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  is 
there  among  liberal-minded  persons  that  failed  to  feel  the 
charm  of  his  writings,  their  mellowness  of  style,  their 
catholicity  of  judgment,  their  fine  courage  of  convictions, 
their  stinging  criticisms  of  whatever  destroys  liberty  or 
degrades  literature,  their  eloquent  plea  for  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  leaven  of  the  chosen  few?  These  are  the 
elements  of  his  gospel  that  appeal  no  less  than  Kings- 
ley's  to  the  highest  ideals  of  young  men.  He  wins  a 
critic-nature  by  the  alluring  promise  of  "  verifiable  liter- 
ary axioms"— hard  enough  to  obtain,  we  must  regretfully 
confess,  and  yet  if  anywhere  attainable  surely  thus  in 
some  of  the  best  passages  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Falernian  prose. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  men  of  whom  we  write  are  not 
so  much  influenced  by  the  mere  beauty  of  these  crisp 
utterances,  coming  down  from  placid  heights,  as  by  their 
collective  expression  of  the  "  life  intellectual "  so  hard  to 
lead  at  first,  so  truly  satisfying  when  its  wise  simplicities 
are  cordially  accepted.  Mr.  Arnold's  place  as  a  teacher 
is  in  making  more  clearly  known  this  most  sedate 
and  restrained,  yet  always  courageous  and  fearlessly- 
questioning,  intellectual  life  upon  the  breeze-swept  sum- 
mits, far  removed  from  the  dead-levels  where  Mammon 
and  Philistia  reign  in  much  turmoil  and  little  happiness. 

Not  as  novels — hardly  more  than  Mr.  Arnold's  essays — 
but  as  the  discoveries  and  reflections  of  a  proud,  bold, 
and  truth-worshiping  intellect  concerning  the  illusions 
and  certainties  of  life,  George  Eliot's  writings  strongly 
appeal  to  the  young  men  of  this  generation,  and  proba- 
bly find  an  increasing  circle  of  close,  analytic  students, 
upon  whose  style  and  method  of  attacking  life's  prob- 
lems and  accepting  life's  inevitable  sorrows  and  mys- 
teries their  influence  is  preeminent.  Men  have  need 
to  listen  to  the  awful  truths  of  her  "Titos,"  and  "Casau- 
bons,"  and  "Tom  Tullivers"  and  "Rosamonds,"  no  less 
than  the  noble  tragedies  of  her  heartbroken  "Romolas" 
and  mystic  "Mordecais"and  brilliant  "Gwendolens"  and 
dreaming  "Dorotheas."  An  eminent  American  professor 
of  history  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  his 
class  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance  period:  "Read 
Romola.  Read  it  many  times.  Ah,  gentlemen,  George 
Elliot,  had  she  chosen,  might  have  written  history  instead 
of  novels !"  and  the  half  regretful  sigh  with  which  he 
closes  is  inimitable.  But  young  men  who  take  up 
Romola  for  its  archaeology  are  swept  onward  by  the 
mighty  current  of  its  humanity,  and  they  do  not  regret 
that  George  Eliot  left  no  history  of  the  Florentine  Repub- 
lic or  the  Athenian  Commonwealth. 


An  English  lady,  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says 
that  the  ladies  of  those  towns  in  America  which  have 
been  long  settled,  while  far  more  acute  and  more  highly 
educated  than  their  English  sisters,  lack  a  certain  inde- 
scribable charm  which  the  best-bred  English  ladies  have, 
and  the  writer  believes  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  ladies  of  America  if  a  few  En- 
glish ladies  could  be  brought  to  sojourn  among  them  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  allow  the  charm  in  question  to 
be  imparted.  Of  course  this  charm,  not  existing  here, 
and  being  indescribable,  can  not  be  understood  very  well 
by  the  run  of  Americans.  Perhaps  it  is  a  charm  comple- 
mentary to  that  other  subtle  charm  of  manner  appertain- 
ing to  the  men  of  England,  which  has  been  somewhat 
successfully  imitated  here,  and  is  pretty  well  known.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a  specimen  of  it  over,  and 
to  try  whether  a  Vassar  girl  could  wear  it  becomingly  or 
not. — Harper's  Weekly. 

It  is  better  that  joy  should  be  spread  over  all  the  day, 
i  in  the  form  of  strength,  than  that  it  should  be  concentrated 
into  ecstasies,  full  of  danger  and  followed  by  reactions. — 
i  Emerson. 

The  food  for  prize-fighters — Round  steak. 


MINED  GOODS. 


Most  of  the  London  newspapers,  excepting  the  Times, 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Chronicle,  are  printed  on 
paper  made  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  fully  supplied  from  Lancashire,  but  just  now 
by  far  the  greater  portion  comes  from  abroad.  The 
Standard  has  for  a  number  of  years  depended  mainly 
upon  Swedish  and  German  supplies.  Five  years  ago  the 
publishers  of  most  newspapers  were  paying  at  least  three- 
pence-halfpenny a  pound  for  the  paper  supplied  to  them. 
Now  twopence  and  seven-eighths  and  twopence-half- 
penny, less  a  discount,  is  considered  a  fair  figure.  The 
paper  supply  of  a  newspaper  is  a  matter  of  such  high  im- 
portance that  every  journal  makes  it  a  rule  never  to 
depend  wholly  upon  a  single  paper-mill.  The  publishers 
keep  always  two,  and  sometimes  three,  makers  upon  their 
books.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  would 
be  the  ruin  of  a  newspaper  to  stop  or  delay  publication. 
One  or  other  of  these  it  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  its 
paper  were  not  forthcoming  at  the  prorjer  time.  Suppos- 
ing a  publisher  were  dealing  for  his  entire  supply  with  one 
mill  only,  a  break-down  in  the  mill's  machinery  might 
close  the  works  for  weeks,  and  thus  place  their  customers 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  Each  mill,  when  making 
for  a  newspaper,  must  always  be  in  advance,  and  keep 
stock  on  hand  to  provide  for  emergencies. 

The  waragainst  cigarette  smoking  has  been  renewed,  and 
the  opposition  is  making  a  more  practical  fight  than  has 
previously  characterized  it.  Before,  there  was  nothing  but 
silly  abuse  and  sillier  ridicule  of  the  smokers,  and  this 
naturally  had  small  effect.  The  smokers  went  on  smok- 
ing, notwithstanding  they  were  told  they  were  all  checked 
for  early  graves.  Now  there  are  signs  posted  up  in  banks 
and  other  places  of  business,  reading:  "No  cigarette 
smoking  allowed  in  this  office";  and  the  sale  of  such 
signs  is  stated  to  be  very  large.  The  gentlemen  in  whose 
offices  they  are  found  are  not  trying  to  save  the  cigarette 
smoker  from  himself ;  they  are  merely  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  smell  of  the  burning  cigarette  is 
very  disagreeable  to  them,  and  they  will  stop  the  nuisance 
if  they  can.  It  is  exactly  the  young  men  and  boys  who 
go  as  messengers  to  business  places  who  are  most  addicted 
to  the  cigarette.  They  may  be  out  only  a  few  moments 
at  a  time,  and  they  want  to  smoke,  but  do  not  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  cigar,  which  they  could  not  nearly 
finish.  If  the  forbidding  signs  become  general  and  the 
rule  enforced,  it  is  clear  that  the  cigarette  trade  will  suffer. 
Progress. 

A  clergyman  who  has  one  of  the  best-equipped  houses 
in  Brooklyn  was  showing  a  friend  through  its  various 
rooms,  when  they  came  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  con- 
nected by  a  speaking  tube  with  the  pastor's  study.  On  the 
wall  was  printed,  in  large  letters, "  The  Lord  will  provide," 
while  in  smaller  letters  on  the  same  wall,  near  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  tube,  was  the  direction  "  Blow  and  wait  for 
an  answer."  The  visitor  naturally  asked  if  the  two  in- 
scriptions had  any  particular  connection  with  each  other; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  change  was  soon 
made  in  the  lettering. — Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Parable  of  the  Mugwump,  as  related  by  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal ':  A  Stalwart  Republican  spied  a  Mug- 
wump up  a  tree.  "  Come  down  from  there,  you  scoun- 
drel," said  the  Stalwart.  But  the  Mugwump  only  laughed 
in  derision.  "  I'll  fetch  you,"  said  the  Stalwart,  and  began 
pelting  him  with  stones  and  dirt.  But  the  Mugwump 
only  laughed  the  more.  Finally,  seeing  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track,  the  Stalwart  took  off  his  nat,  and  bowing 
politely,  said :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  friend  Mugwump, 
but  dinner  is  waiting,  and,  if  you  will  kindly  descend,  we 
will  go  in  together."  But  the  Mugwump  kept  his  seat  in 
the  tree  and  only  laughed  more  derisively. 

It  is  now  possible  to  form  a  very  distinct  notion  of  what 
the  Rostra  looked  like ;  it  was  a  long  rectangular  platform 
of  gleaming  white-marble,  decorated  with  rich  but  simply 
designed  moldings  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  having  its 
front  wall  studded  with  the  bronze  beaks  of  ships,  no 
doubt  thickly  gilt,  and  each  fastened  to  a  bronze  pilaster 
which  divided  the  long  marble  wall  by  a  series  of  vertical 
lines.  These  bronze  pilasters  were  repeated  along  the 
end  walls,  though  here  the  beaks  were  absent.  The  upper 
platform,  also  of  white  marble,  had  its  crowd  of  honorary 
statues,  probably  raised  upon  pedestals  so  as  to  lift  them 
above  the  screen  of  marble  lattice-work.  The  central 
space  was  probably  left  free  for  the  orators  and  their  sup- 
porters, and  in  the  middle  the  figure  of  the  speaker  was 
visible  from  head  to  foot  through  the  gap  left  in  the 
marble  screen.  It  is  thus  possible  to  form  a  vivid  picture 
of  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  which  ever  occurred 
even  in  that  great  center  of  historical  interest,  the  Forum 
Romanum. —  Tlie  Saturday  Retneiv. 

An  American  missionary  was  laboring  to  convert  a 
Chinaman,  but  found  himself  completely  nonplussed 
when  the  listener  retorted,  "  You  think  you  know  every 
thing.  Tell  me,  then,  why  you  wear  those  two  super- 
fluous buttons  on  the  back  of  your  coat  ? "  Though  those 
buttons  have  now  outlived  their  usefulness,  they  must 
have  been  sewed  on  at  first  with  a  purpose.  The  two 
buttons  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  every  gentleman  wore  a  sword.  The  buttons  were 
used  to  support  the  sword  belt. 

Speaking  of  grave-yards  recalls  a  singular  epitaph  in 
the  old  cemetery  at  Patchogue,  Long  Island;  it  read  as 
follows : 

Here  I  lie  and  shout  and  sing. 

And  make  the  heavenly  regions  ring. 

Come  on,  come  on,  my  Esmond  dear, 

I  am  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  here ; 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  children  three,  ■ 

But  be  prepared  to  follow  me. 

The  lines  puzzled  me  considerably,  and  I  transcribed 
them.  The  idea  of  the  deceased  lying  and  sleeping  and 
at  the  same  time  shouting  and  singing  was  a  new  one, 
and  struck  me  as  possessing  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
novel,  even  if  hardly  plausible. — Brooklyn  Magazine. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  PROFESSOR. 


Father  Gleeson  and  Monsignor  Capel  have  been  in- 
dulging in  a  wordy  duel.  The  Monsignor.  somewhat 
over  a  week  ago,  delivered  a  fiercely  Hibernian  oration 
before  the  Land  League,  lauding  Parnell  to  the  skies  and 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  home  rule.  He  explained 
the  reason  for  his  Irish  sympathies  bv  admitting  his  semi- 
Celtic  origin,  and  stating,  that  though  his  father  was 
English,  his  mother  was  aWaterford  lady  with  a  mellifluous 
Irish  brogue,  who  always  said  her  prayers  in  Irish.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Monsignor  was  applauded  to 
the  echo,  and  eagerlv  invited  to  attend  the  next  mass- 
meeting,  held  last  Tuesday.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Monsignor  had  made  other  arrangements,  and  was 
obliged  to  send  an  apology  to  the  Land  League,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
announced  to  lecture  that  evening  in  Piatt's  Hall. 

The  apology  was  read.  The  meeting  proceeded,  and 
Father  Gleeson  in  due  course  delivered  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  anti-English  harangue,  couched  in  the 
usual  inflammatory  blood-and-thunder  vein  so  familiar  to 
all  who  have  ever  listened  to  the  fiery,  rabid  style  of 
Irish-American  oratory. 

Monsignor  Capel's  lecture  was  over  before  the  lengthy 
session  of  the  Irish  meeting  had  half  concluded  its  delib- 
erations, and  the  papal  prelate  dropped  in  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  concluding  periods  of  Gleeson's  denunciation  of 
England  and  the  English.  Father  Gleeson's  oration 
finished,  the  latter  dropped  out.  Some  good-natured 
busy-body  noting  the  portlv  figure  of  Monsignor,  points 
him  out;  he  is  dragged  up  the  platform,  and  a  speech  is 
demanded.  The  poor  Monsignor  probably  might  have 
said,  in  the  words  of  Canning's  needy  knife-crinder 
slightly  adapted :  "Speech,  sir;  Lord  bless  you.  I  have 
none  to  give,  sir."  However,  able  or  unable,  he  had  to 
furnish  an  eager,  fervid  Milesian  audience,  worked  up  to 
the  boiling  point  and  thirsting  for  fresh  outrages,  with 
oratorical  pabulum  of  some  description.  With  the  last 
sounds  of  Gleeson's  nnti-Saxon  abuse  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  naturally  indignant  at  hearing  his  country  so 
berailed  and  berated,  and  his  countrymen  so  vilified,  he 
starts  in.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  And  the  man,  who  a  few  preceding  nights  had  de- 
livered a  lecture  teeming  with  patriotic  sentiments,  elec- 
trifies his  hearers  by  launching  out  into  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  Father  Gleeson's  style  of  oratory.  With 
singular  audacity  he  condemned  the  whole  system  of  fiery 
anti-English  tirades,  and  wound  up  by  stating  that  such 
raking  up  of  old  quarrels  is  among  the  worst  faults  which 
Irishmen  commit. 

Now,  on  this  point  I  decidedly  take  issue  with  the  Mon- 
signor. Throughout  the  United  States  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  the  custom  among  a  certain  class  of  Irish- 
American  orators  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of  a  crowd  of 
noisy  demagogues,  ward  politicians  and  saloon-keepers 
(who  simply  use  the  Irish-patriotism  dodge  as  a  means  to 
advance  either  their  political  or  business  projects)  by 
tickling  their  cloyed  and  sated  palates  with  some  ever — 
novel  sensation  in  Irish  wrongs  and  grievances. 

Thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  outrages  of  England  and 
the  landlord  class  through  the  agencv  of  the  Irish  World 
and  similar  journals,  thoroughly  saturated  with  horrors  of 
all  kinds  by  wandering  patriots,  their  insatiable  maw  still 
demands  more.  And  hotly  spiced,  indeed,  must  the 
dish  be  to  satisfy  their  jaded  tastes.  Blood  and  thunder 
harangues  they  want,  and  blood  and  thunder  harangues 
they  must  have.  Of  course,  I  do  not  include  all  Irish 
nationalists  in  San  Francisco  in  the  above  class.  Thank 
God  many  of  them  are  actuated  by  no  selfish  motive,  but 
solely  by  love  of  faith  and  fatherland.  But  even  this 
numerically  insignificant  band,  which  has  a  soul  above 
the  noisy  mouth ings  and  rantings  of  demagogism,  is 
obliged  to  swim  with  the  tide.  Not  very  long  ago  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Trish  nationalists,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Parnell's  lieutenants,  who  was  making  a 
brief  stay  in  this  city,  avowed  to  me  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  Irish  section  here  and 
throughout  America  were  in  words  at  least  so  far  superior 
in  enthusiasm  to  their  compatriots  in  the  land  of  the 
shamrock.  I  gave  as  an  explanation  the  facts  on  which 
I  have  dwelt  above;  allowing,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  purely  and  genuinely  patriotic  minority,  that  Ireland 
being  far  away,  they  regarded  it  and  the  Irish  question 
rather  as  a  sentiment  and  idea  than"  as  an  actuality,  and 
consequently  idealized  and  clothed  it  with  all  the  wealth 
of  poetic  fancy  in  which  their  imaginative  intellects  were 
so  prolific. 

"Well,"  said  the  Irish  nationalist,  in  conclusion,  "  it 
always  seems  to  me,  when  addressing  an  Irish-American 
audience,  as  if  I  was  falling  short  of  what  they  expected 
and  demanded  of  me." 


.  The  nature  of  these  harangues  may  be  judged  by  a  story 
I  heard  recently  of  a  well-known  local  Land  League  priest, 
whose  tongue,  when  he  gets' on  the  platform  to  speak  on 
Irish  topics,  runs  away  with  him.  One  evening  the  rev- 
erend father  indulged  in  a  more  than  usually  fierce  dia- 
tribe against  the  bloodthirsty  Saxon,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  express  'a.  hope  that'if  hejwas  to  meet  such  ruffians  as 


his  hereditary  foes  in  heaven  he  would  prefer  to  "take  a 
header  down  below."  I  think  he  went  even  so  far  as  to 
state  that  he  believed  certain  prominent  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  were  or  deserved  to  be  damned.  On  this  point 
I  am  not  quite  certain.  Next  morning,  however,  some 
of  his  parishioners  told  him  what  he  had  said  over-night. 

"That  was  rather  strong  and  peppery,"  remarked  one. 

"That  was  the  way  to  give  it  to  'em,"  suggested  an- 
other. 

"  What  did  I  say?" 

He  was  told. 

"  My  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  I  went  so  far  as  that. 
Heavens  !  that  was  awful.  My  tongue  ran  away  with  me. 
I'll  never  get  on  a  platform  and  deliver  a  political  address 
again  as  long  as  I  live." 


Now,  a  word  as  to  Father  Gleeson's  scornful  denial  of 
Capel's  assertion,  that  the  Irish  are  in  a  measure  respon- 
sible for  their  own  miseries,  and  his  truculent  assertion 
that  all  Ireland's  woes  and  troubles  are  to  be  laid  at  En- 
gland's door.  These  statements,  which  imply  that  the 
Irish  are  perfect,  are  absurd.  The  Irish  are  not  perfect, 
neither  individually  nor  collectively,  nor  is  any  race  or 
person. 

A  much  greater  patriot  and  philanthropist  than  Father 
Gleeson — the  great  Dargan — was  not  afraid  in  his  speech 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Dublin  Exhibition  to  tax 
them  with  their  faults.  As  great  a  patriot,  and  a  much 
greater  divine  and  orator — the  Dominican  Thomas  Burke — 
was  not  afraid  to  own  that  no  nation  is  free  from  flaw, 
when  he  warned  the  Irish  in  America  against  their  beset- 
ting sins.  Faugh  !  This  cowardly  confession  of  the  neces- 
sity of  always  administering  rhetorical  pap  and  verbal 
taffy  to  a  party,  this  dread  of  offending  their  prejudices  by 
once  speaking  the  truth,  is  sickening.  Where  is  the  boasted 
liberty  of  American  freedom  of  speech,  if,  for  speaking 
his  mind  and  what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  true,  a 
speaker  is  to  be  hounded  down  ? 

Of  course,  the  Irish  have  faults,  and  many  and  great 
ones.  But  they  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  great  virtues. 
They  are  extremists  in  every  thing.  They  are,  as  a  na- 
tion, brave,  chivalrous,  magnanimous,  generous,  hospita- 
ble, pure-minded,  religious,  patriotic.  Mentally  they  are 
poetic,  musical,  talented.  They  possess  great  physical 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  they  own  the  failings 
which  nearly  all  Celtic  races  possess  in  common.  They 
are  impulsive  and  improvident.  They  are,  if  not  indo- 
lent, at  least  listless  and  apathetic  in  their  temperament. 
This  has  been  partly  the  result  of  their  national  character, 
partly  of  their  national  history.  Owing  to  centuries  of 
slavery  and  insecure  tenure  of  land,  there  was  no  impetus 
toward  industry  and  persistent  effort.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Irish  race  do  not 
possess  the  same  stolid,  persistent  tenacity  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Teutonic  nations.  They  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  doing  more  in  a  spurt  than  the  Teutons  can  do 
after  a  long,  persistent  effort ;  but  their  work  is  generally 
spasmodic. 

There  is  another  fault  which  I  have  not  as  yet  men- 
tioned, which  constitutes  an  important  phase  in  the  na- 
tional character.  I  refer  to  their  mutual  dissensions, 
their  intestine  quarrels  and  strife. 


The  history  of  the  Irish  is  unique  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  has  been  a  singularly  glorious,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  singularly  disastrous,  one.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ings to  which  I  have  referred  have  been  the  result  of  their 
history  acting  on  the  national  character  and  the  national 
character  reacting  on  their  history.  But  where  the  one 
can  be  said  to  have  created  or  influenced  the  other  it  is 
verv  hard  to  distinguish. 

Ireland,  as  a  nation,  never  had  a  fair  trial.  All  coun- 
tries start  out  first  of  all  with  the  decentralizing  system  of 
government  founded  on  the  Aryan  household,  known  as 
the  patriarchal  or  tribal  system  of  government.  So  with 
Ireland.  The  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
clans,  each  ruled  nominally  by  a  chief,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  all  warring  among  themselves.  Other  nations 
had  started  out  in  the  same  way,  but  owing  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  an  invading  race  of  stronger  vitality  and  stamina, 
they  had  a  chance  like  England,  tinder  Saxon  and  after- 
ward under  Norman  rule,  of  having  all  these  petty  prin- 
cipalities gradually  molded  and  welded  into  a  strong  cen- 
tral power.  Not  so  with  Ireland.  She  never  had  this 
chance,  or  rather,  owing  to  her  superior  vitality,  courage 
and  patriotism,  she  rejected  it.  Wave  after  wave  of  inva- 
sion broke  shattered  on  her  shores.  First  came  the  Danes, 
then  the  Welsh,  then  the  Anglo-Welsh  and  Normans.  For 
centuries  she  resisted  the  efforts  of  invaders  to  gain  a 
foothold  on  her  soil.  So  much  the  worse  for  her.  Ireland's 
strength  was  that  of  the  oak.  Her  fate  was  also  the  same. 
And  thus  we  have  the  curious  paradox  that  Ireland's 
greatest  glory  was,  in  the  light  of  philosophic  history,  her 
greatest  misfortune.  Then  came  gradual  and  successive 
slavery,  and  proscription  of  the  national  religion.  To  sum 
up:  Demoralized  by  war  succeeding  war,  and  invasion 
succeeding  invasion  ;  torn  asunder  by  the  intestine  quar- 
rels and  strife  of  conflicting  clans,  the  necessary  result  of 
the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  patriarchal  system ;  beset 
by  foes  from  within  and  without — what  could  you  expect 
but  a  national  character  marred  by  the  faults  I  have  de- 
scribed.   And  now,  after  centuries  of  bondagejand  hered- 


itary slavery,  the  Irish  race  is  being  gradually  emancipated. 
But  the  emancipation,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  must  b< 
gradual  and  not  sudden.  It  would  therefore  seem  almost 
a  pity,  however  we  may  hope  for  the  complete  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  in  the  future,  to  have  it  granted 
at  present,  but  a  few  years  after  a  revolution  as  sweeping 
in  its  effects  as  the  French,  when  class  has  been  set 
against  class,  and  the  poorer  and  middle  classes  are 
venomously  embittered  against  the  gentry  and  nobility  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  latter  would  have  no  chance  of 
adequate  representation  in  a  newly  modeled  parliament. 
As  of  course  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  Parnell 
will  wring  aught  from  the  English  government  but  a  mod- 
erate concession  in  the  way  of  local  autonomy,  it  would 
seem  as  if  by  a  providence  of  God  Ireland's  cause  was 
being  managed  better  than  its  supporters  could  possibly 
hope. 

"Curiously  enough,"  says  the  Argonaut,  animadverting 
on  the  Capel-Gleeson  imbroglio,  "nearly  all  the  more 
distinguished  and  faithful  of  loyal  Irishmen  have  been 
Protestants."  Quite  true,  Frank  !  All  the  loyal  and  true- 
blue  supporters  of  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
William  of  Orange  have  belonged  to  the  dominant  church 
but  recently  disestablished.  Protestants  generally  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  English  government 
as  against  the  nationalists  of  the  various  epochs  of  Ire- 
land's struggles  for  independence.  The  existence  of  an 
alien  church,  including  only  a  small  minority  and  exclud- 
ing five-sixths  of  the  population,  necessitated  the  support 
of  an  alien  government,  and,  consequently,  the  depend- 
ence of  the  former  on  the  latter.  But  then  why  introduce 
the  names  of  such  noted  patriots  as  Emmet,  Grattan, 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  Mitchell,  as  examples  of  loyalists. 
Perhaps,  Frank,  you  have  mixed  matters  up,  and  when 
you  used  the  word  loyal  you  meant  patriotic;  but,  then, 
you  should  say  what  you  mean. 

With  one  single  exception,  that  of  Grattan's  volunteer 
movement,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (for  the  most  part 
Cromwellian  settlers)  have  been  singularly  lax  in  taking 
the  initiative  in  any  national  movement.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  generally  carefully  identified  themselves 
with  the  English  party  in  Ireland.  Naturally,  there  have 
been  a  few  isolated  individual  exceptions,  but  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Anglican  church  have  generally  made  it 
their  boast  that  they  have  always  opposed  nationalism 
and  supported  English  bureaucracy  and  tyranny.  The 
leaders  of  all  the  national  movements  have  been  almost 
entirely  members  of  the  Catholic  communion.  O'Con- 
nell,  Sheil,  O'Gorman,  Mahon,  in  the  emancipation 
movement,  were  all  Catholics.  The  Young  Ireland 
party  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Catholics,  a  fact 
which  was  .evidenced  by  recalling  some  of  the  names  of 
the  advocates  of  physical  force — Duffy,  Dillon,  D'Arcy 
McGee,  Meagher,  O'Gorman,  Martin,  O'Doherty,  Mc- 
Manus.  The  Fenian  movement,  though  condemned  by 
the  Roman  church,  included  only  Catholics  in  its  ranks, 
while  Parnell's  following  is  almost  solely  composed  of 
Catholics.         J  ' 

ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS. 


More  than  thirty  thousand  fragments  of  ancient  records 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  sands  of  Egypt,  where  they 
have  rested  embalmed  during  nine  centuries,  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  their  interment.  The  history  of  these 
venerable  documents  is  remarkable.  Professor  Kara- 
bacek  supposes  that  thev  must  at  one  time  have  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives  of  F.l  Fayoum,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  these  archives  perished  in  a  great  conflagration, 
such  as  destroyed  the  great  library  at  Alexandria.  The 
fellaheen  of  those  days  seem  to  have  risen  in  revolt  against 
their  natural  enemy  the  tax  gatherer,  and  possibly  they  as- 
sociated together  the  tax  collector  and  the  archives  as 
emblems  of  the  same  extortion. 

If  Prof.  Karabacek  is  right,  thev  set  fire  to  El  Fayoum 
and  its  documentary  treasures  without  compunction,  and 
these  thirty  thousand  papyri  and  parchments,  some  of 
them  charred  by  the  fire,  alone  remain  of  the  collection. 
Prof.  Karabacek  and  his  coadjutors  will  have  their  hands 
full  of  work  for  some  time  to  come  in  classifying  what  has 
come  to  their  hands.  The  professor  makes  a  preliminary 
division  of  the  manuscript  into  groups  comprising  eleven 
different  languages,  more  than  one  of  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely new  to  the  well-educated  reader.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  the  key  for  deciphering  those  of  the 
manuscripts  which  are  stvli^l  Mcroitic-Ethiopian  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Merely  to  decipher  those  fr.T'ments 
which  are  written  in  the  more  familiartonguesof  Coptic, 
Hebrew.  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabian  requires  polyglot 
accomplishments  far  from  common  even  among  German 
scholars. 

The  very  papyri  on  which  most  of  the  records  are  writ- 
ten are  standing  evidence  of  the  oppression  to  which  the 
fellah  was  subjected.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
papyrus  was  a  state  monopoly,  and  it  ended,  as  monop- 
olies often  do,  in  driving  trade  elsewhere.  The  day  when 
paper  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  papyrus  plant  was 
perhaps  the  seal  of  the  commercial  decline  of  Egvpt.  But 
that  all  refinement  was  not  crushed  out  of  the  Egyptians 
who  peopled  El  Fayoum,  may  be  inferred  from  the  num- 
erous fragments  of  manuscripts  of  authors  comprised  in 
the  collection.  Among  them  is  a  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  manuscript — a  fragment  of  Thucydides,  supposed 
to  be  earlier  by  seven  centuries  than  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  that  author.  Altogether,  the  El  Fayoum 
archives  may  be  expected  to  prove  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful discoveries  of  this  age  of  discoveries. — London 
Times. 
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HALLS M 

RENEWER. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  preparation, 
after  its  test  of  many  years,  should  be  an 
ussrarauoe,  even  to  the  most  skeptical,  that 
it  is  really  meritorious.  Those  who  have 
used  Hai.i/s  Hair  Rknkwer  know  that 
it  dot  s  all  that  la  claimed. 

It  causes  new  growth  of  hair  on  l>ald 
beads— provided  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
dead,  which  is  seldom  the  ease;  restores 
natural  color  to  gray  or  faded  hair;  pre- 
serves the  scalp  healthful  and  clear  of 
dandruff;  prevents  the  hair  railing  olf  or 
changing  color;  keeps  it  soft,  pliant,  lus- 
trous, and  causes  it  to  grow  long  and 
thick. 

II  m  i  's  Hair  Renewer  produces  its 
effects  by  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
vegetable  ingredients,  which  invigorate 
and  rejuvenate.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  is 
a  delightful  article  for  toilet  use. 'Con- 
taining no  alcohol,  it  does  not  evap- 
orate quickly  and  dry  up  the  natural  oil, 
leaving  the  hair  harsh  and  brittle,  as  do 
other  preparations. 

Buckingham's  Dye 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 

Colors  them  brown  or  black,  as  desired, 
and  is  the  best  dye,  because  it  is  harmless ; 
produces  a  permanent  natural  color ;  and. 
being  a  single  preparation,  is  more  con- 
venient of  application  than  any  other. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


'TRIP  THROUGH 
J  APA  N." 


DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKI 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
Kan  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES. 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  MCGOVBRN,  El'GHNE  E.  JONHS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samubl  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A.    D.  1823. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


m,°&t.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


GO  TQ 


f0R  THE 

&SPECS/ 


IGNATIUS   HALL,  San  Francisco. 


■  >l  AKI\    HKOS.    .1  CO.'S 


LIVING  PANORAMA  and  TEMPLE 

OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN,  NOW  OPEN. 


THE  HOST  UEXEBKATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  COJiSTAXTE  \r  AT  WORK, 

Forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNiyUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT  ever 
seen  in  the  world — pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Three  Reception*  Daily:  9  to  13,  2  to  5,  7  to  10.    Admiwlon  50  rents:  Children  35  cents. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

John  A.  Sthvkns  Director 

Charles  MacGeachy  Manager 

Every  Evening  Including  Sunday 

MATINEE  TO-DAY. 

Special  engagement  (commencing  MONDAY,  September 
28th)  of  the  distinguished  artist, 
MM  IS  AI.DItH  II. 

—  The  entire  Aldiich  Company- 
E.  J.  Buckley,  Joseph  E.  Whiting,  Sidney  Drew,  Henry 
Surgman,  Dora  Goldthwaite  Nellie  Whiting, 
Helen  Ransome,  etc.,  will  appear  in 

MY  PARTNER. 

/KTOctober  5th—  Brambilla  Sordelli  Italian  Opera  isj 

WOODWARD'S  GARDENS. 

Saturday  September  3(>tli 

VARIETY  COMBINATION. 
Sunday  September  27th 

MOUNTED  SWORD  CONTEST 

For  the  Championship  of  America,  between  Duncan  C. 
Ross  and  Sergeant  Owen  Davis.    The  contest 
will  tate  place  about  three  o'clock. 

ffSTFun  and  Room  for  Everybody.  * 

Admission   *5  cents  and  10  cents 


Tinr    llffinM     REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 

I  Arr     WllnlV    hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 

1  nr  l  it uiiiii  charg;s  Dver  li0Co £pe  worms 

removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  Reigning  Sensation, 

THE  MIKADO. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

HAVERLY'S  MINSTRELS, 

At  Popular  Prices. 

Entire  Change  of  Bill  from  first  to  last.  Everything 
new,  bright  and  sparkling. 


Twentieth  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

Opens  August  35th: 

Closes  September  26th. 
With  a  Most  Comprehensive  Display  of 
MAXI  FACTI  RKS  SATIRAI  PRODI  4  TS 
AND  ART. 

Grand  Instrumental  Concert  Each  Day 
and  Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  each  week.  Over  $1,300 
offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

Admission  1 

Double  Season  Ticket  $5  00  I  Single  Season  $300 

Apprentices'  Season  ..  1  so  |  Child's  Season   x  50 

Single  Admission  soc;  Child's  25c. 
Season  Tickets  to  Members  of  the  Institute  at 
Half  Rates. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary.  

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING" 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  1H. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITH  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING.  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cte.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAl'SE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Vour  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

ix.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY   REPORT  you 

don't  get  the  news. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


BILL  NYE  SUMMERING. 


I  have  just  been  over  to  the  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha. In  fact  I  have  been  quite  a  tourist  and 
summer  resortcr  this  season,  having  saturated 
my  system  with  nineteen  different  styles  of 
mineral  water  in  Wisconsin  alone,  and  tried  to 
win  the  attentions  of  nineteen  different  styles  of 
head-waiters  at  these  summer  hotels. 

The  mineral  water  of  Wisconsin  ranks  high  as 
a  beverage.  Many  persons  are  using  it  during 
the  entire  summer  in  place  of  rum. 

The  water  of  Waukesha  does  not  appear  to 
taste  of  any  mineral,  although  an  analysis  shows 
the  presence  of  several  kinds  of  groceries  in 
solution.  The  water  at  Palmyra  Springs  also 
tastes  like  any  other  pure  water,  but  at  Kan- 
kanna,  on  the  Fox  river,  they  have  a  style  of 
mineral  water  which  is  different.  Almost  as 
soon  as  you  taste  it  you  discover  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely different.  Colonel  Watrous,  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sunday  Telegraph,  took  some  of  it.  I 
saw  him  afterward.  He  looked  depressed,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  been  deceived.  Several 
Kankanna  people  had  told  him  that  this  was 
living  water.  He  had  discovered  otherwise.  He 
hatecT  to  place  his  confidence  in  people  and  then 
find  it  misplaced. 

A  favorite  style  of  Kankanna  revenge  is  to 
drink  a  quart  of  this  water,  and  then,  on  meet- 
ing an  enemy,  to  breathe  on  him  and  wither  him. 
One  breath  produces  syncope  and  blind  staggers. 
Two  breaths  induce  coma  and  metallic  casket 
for  one. 

Minnehaha  is  not  mineral  water.  It  is  just 
plain  water,  giving  itself  away  day  after  day 
like  a  fresh  young  man  in  society.  If  you  want 
pure  water  you  get  it  at  the  spring  near  the  foot 
of  the  fall,  and  if  you  want  it  flavored  with  some- 
thing that  will  leave  a  blazed  road  the  whole 
length  of  your  alimentary  canal,  you  go  to  the 
"  blind  pig,"  a  few  rods  away  from  the  falls. 

The  blind  pig  draws  many  people  toward  the 
falls  through  sympathy.  To  be  blind  must  in- 
deed be  a  sad  plight.  Let  us  pause  and  reflect 
on  this  proposition. 

By  good  fortune  I  ha\-e  had  a  chance  to  watch 
the  rum  problem  in  all  its  phases  this  summer. 
Beginning  in  Maine,  where  the  most  ingenious 
methods  of  whipping  the  devil  around  the 
stump  are  adopted,  then  going  through  northern 
Iowa  and  tasting  her  exhilarating  pop,  and  at 
last  paying  ten  cents  to  see  the  blind  pig  at  Min- 
nehaha, I  feel  like  one  who  has  wrestled  with  the 
temperance  problem  in  a  practical  way. 

For  fear  that  a  few  of  my  lady  readers  do  not 
know  what  the  Minnehaha  blind  pig  looks  like, 
and  that  they  may  be  curious  about  it,  I  will 
just  say  that  it  is  a  method  of  evading  the  law, 
and  consists  of  a  dumb  waiter,  wherein,  if  you 
pay  ten  cents,  you  get  a  glass  of  stimulants 
without  the  annoyance  of  conversation.  Many 
ladies  who  visit  the  falls,  and  who  have  heard 
incidentally  about  the  blind  pig,  express  a  desire 
to  see  the  poor  little  thing,  but  their  husbands 
generally  persuade  them  to  refrain. 

Minnehaha  is  a  beautiful  waterfall.  It  is  not 
so  frightfully  large  and  grand  as  Niagara,  but  it 
is  very  fine,  and  if  the  state  of  Minnesota  would 
catch  the  man  who  nails  his  signs  on  the  trees 
around  there,  and  choke  him  to  death  near  the 
falls  on  a  pleasant  day,  a  large  audience  would 
attend  with  much  pleasure.  I  believe  that  the 
fence-board  advertiser  is  not  only  as  a  rule 
wicked,  but  he  also  lacks  common  sense.  Who 
ever  bought  a  liver  pad  or  a  corset  because  he 
read  about  it  on  a  high  board  fence?  No  one. 
Who  ever  purchased  a  certain  kind  of  pill  or 
poultice  because  the  name  of  that  pill  or  poultice 
was  nailed  on  a  tree  to  disfigure  a  beautiful  land- 
scape? I  do  not  believe  that  any  sane  human 
being  ever  did  so.  If  every  one  feels  as  I  do 
about  it,  people  would  rather  starve  to  death 
for  pills  and  freeze  to  death  in  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness of  liver  pads,  than  buy  of  the  man  who  daubs 
the  fair  face  of  nature  with  the  names  of  his 
alleged  goods. 

I  saw  a  squaw  who  seemed  to  belong  in  the 
picture  of  the  poetic  little  waterfall.  I  did  not 
learn  her  name.  It  was  one  of  those  long,  cor- 
duroy Sioux  names,  that  hang  together  with 
hyphens,  like  a  lot  of  sausage.  The  salaried 
humorist  of  the  party  said  he  never  sausage  a 
name  before. 

Translated  into  our  tongue  it  meant,  The- 
swift-daughter-of-t  he-prairie-blizzard- that-gath- 
ers-the-huckleberry-on-the-run-and-don't-you- 
forget-it.   

Interior  Deeoratlons. 

All  kinds  of  woodwork  for  the  interior  of 
houses  now  being  constructed  can  be  contracted 
for  by  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street. 


The  boy  who  never  told  a  lie  may  go  to  heaven, 
but  he  will  never  get  into  Congress. 


Ladies :  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  .Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  apd  comfort,  immediately  it 
ii  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  14  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  -ending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pad-:,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  life  time.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles: 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  .  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post'Strmt. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 

I  In  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  In  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  had  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
aci-rss  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  Immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriageway,  and  its  tropical 

.  plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.    tJuests  entertained  on 

'  either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  la  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.     Take  no  other 

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

Hammam  Batha,  1 1  Dupont  St. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HIONTAMFE  «t  CO.. 

Iii.m,  315  and  iT7  Market  street.         San  Fr  .ncisco. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  some  street, 

San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


The  "Trip  through  Japan,"  at  St.  Ignatius 
Hall,  is  attracting  that  attention  and  patronage 
which  was  hoped  for  it  by  those  who  consider 
amusement,  however  necessary  and  desirable  in 
itself,  doubly  so  when  it  carries  with  it  the  ele- 
ment of  instruction.  Rut  these,  while  they 
hoped,  in  the  interest  of  thecommunity,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Deakin  might  be  sus- 
tained, were  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  result 
from  the  large  majority  of  mere  amusement- 
seekers  in  this  city.  That  important  contingent 
which  in  the  East  supports  the  popular  lecture 
is  an  element  almost  incomprehensible  to  us  Pa- 
cific Coast-ers.  And  yet  there  are  among  us 
very  many  of  this  class  who  are  drawn  out  by 
neither  theater  nor  opera,  but  who  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  an  exhibi- 
tion which  so  notably  combines  instruction  with 
a  very  novel  pleasure.  But  the  fear  that  the 
clientage  of  the  "Trip  through  Japan  "  would  be 
confined  to  this  comparatively  small  class  has 
proved  entirely  groundless.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  literary  taste  so  nearly  universal  as  that  for 
books  of  travel;  and  there  is  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement in  being  brought  face  to  face  with  an 
actual  presentation  of  sights  and  scenes  usually 
accessible  to  those  only  who  can  indulge  in 
foreign  travel,  and,  by  all  others  learned  of  only 
through  the  tame  and  unreal  medium  of  verbal 
description. 

Number  one,  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 
is  a  cabinet-shop,  where  the  observant  visitor 
may  see  a  curious  illustration  of  the  oriental 
habit  of  working  backward,  as  we  are  wont,  with 
a  touch  of  arrogance,  to  characterize  methods 
which  are,  at  least,  the  direct  opposite  of  those 
practiced  by  us.  In  using  his  saw,  the  Japanese 
artisan  makes  the  up-stroke  instead  of  the  down- 
stroke  do  the  work. 

The  next  twocompartments  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  hand-finished  bronze-work  for 
which  Japan  is  famous.  Every  step  of  the  pro- 
cess is  faithfully  represented — the  modeling  in 
plain  clay,  the  delicate  ornamentation  in  wax 
applied  bit-by-bit  by  the  deft-fingered  artist,  the 
application  of  the  outer  coating  of  clay,  the  cast- 
ing, and  finally  the  patient  and  artistic  chiseling 
by  the  finisher,  who  laboriously  but  swiftly  pur- 
sues his  delicate  work  under  the  admiring  eyes 
of  a  crowd  of  eager  observers.  A  noticeable  fact 
in  this  manufacture  is  that  each  perfect  specimen 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  a  duplicate  being  im- 
possible, as  the  wax  is  melted  and  driven  out  by 
the  molten  bronze,  and  the  outer  casing  neces- 
sarily destroyed  in  removal. 

The  stalls  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
renowned  Satsuma  and  cloisonne  wares  come 
next  in  succession,  and  are,  of  course,  centers 
of  interest.  Both  merit  a  detailed  description, 
which  must  be  for  the  present  postponed.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  latter  passes  to  com- 
pletion is  the  wiring.  On  the  floor  by  the  work- 
man lies  a  bundle  of  flat  metal  wire.  On  the 
copper  plate  which  forms  the  basis  this  is 
placed  in  various  patterns,  outlining  the  pattern 
to  be  represented.  With  a  small  pair  of  pincers 
the  skilled  manipulator  bends  a  bit  of  this  wire 
and  places  it  in  position  on  the  plate,  where  it 
is  held  in  place  by  cement.  In  the  first  firing 
process  (of  which  there  are  several)  the  wire 
becomes  firmly  soldered  to  the  plate.  The  sub- 
sequent processes  of  filling  in  with  colored 
clays,  repeated  firings,  polishing,  etc.,  are  far 
more  interesting  to  witness  than  to  read  about, 
and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested 
either  in  artistic  workmanship  or  in  the  beauti- 
ful wares  produced. 

The  Messrs.  Deakin  have  also  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  a  fine  article  of  genuine  trans- 
lucent porcelain.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
hibitions of  Japanese  art  is  the  wood-carving, 
some  specimens  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable 
examples  of  this  branch  of  the  national  skill 
arid  talent. 

The  round  of  attractions  can  not  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  a  visit  to  the  pretty  tea- 
house and  the  panorama.  The  latter  is,  as  rep- 
resented, merely  a  succession  of  views  of  cele- 
brated scenes  and  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Island  Kingdom.  These  scenes  are  artistically 
united  by  characteristic  though  imaginary 
sketches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disjointed  and 
broken  effect  which  would  be  the  unpleasing  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  detached  pictures.  To  those 
who  have  never  visited  Japan — and  these  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  this  benighted  com- 
munity— these  representations  of  noted  points 
usually  visited  by  the  more  fortunate  tourist 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
other  interesting  features  of  this  novel  exhibi- 
tion. The  object  of  the  proprietors  is  not  the 
sale  of  goods,  this  being  but  an  incidental  fea- 
ture, but  to  exhibit  the  actual  processes  of  man- 
ufacturing the  articles  on  their  catalogue.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  this  object  is  more  than 
satisfactorily  attained  in  this  novel  and  ambi- 
tious undertaking. 

There  is  a  stir  of  excitement  about  the  Bald- 
win Theater  that  denotes  new  and  more  than 
ordinarily  important  productions  at  that  house. 
Paquita,  Nation  and  The  Mikado— the  genuine 
original,  unadulterated  Mikado,  and  no  base 
imitation— are  in  the  thoughts  and  on  the  lips 
of  every  one  connected  with  the  theater.  Mr. 
Seabury  is  busy  designing  new  and  elaborate 
scenery  for  this  great  coming  production,  and 


all  of  his  assistants  that  can  be  spared  from  their 
country's  service  at  Alcatraz  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  artistic 
designs  of  their  superior  officer.  So  we  shall 
soon  have  this  mysterious  and  sublime  Mikado 
among  us,  in  all  its  ancient  and  pristine  glory 
before  he  was  travestied,  re-orchestrated  and 
pirated,  dressed  in  unauthorized  garb,  and 
dragged  before  a  curious  public  with  all  his 
swift  injunctions  on  his  head.  But  all  this  is 
yet  to  be  evolved  from  the  nebulous  future.  In 
the  meantime  My  Partner,  having  finished  an- 
other successful  week,  will  be  followed  Monday, 
September  2Sth,  by  Love  and  [.aw.  This  new 
melodrama  has  received  the  unqualified  indorse- 
ment of  press  and  public  in  the  great  eastern 
cities,  where  it  has  been  pronounced  as  whole- 
some in  moral  tone  as  it  is  realistic  and  intense 
in  action.  It  will  be  presented  by  Milton  and 
Dolly  Nobles,  with  a  strong  support.  The  sale 
of  seats  since  Wednesday  denotes  another  suc- 
cessful engagement. 

The  bill  at  the  Bush-street  has  been  entirely 
new,  varied,  and  amusing.  There  is  an  enthusi- 
asm and  responsiveness  in  the  audiences  that 
call  out  the  best  work  of  the  performers.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mickey- Do,  Charley  Reed  contributes 
an  original  and  very  funny  finale  to  Part  I.  The 
quartet  give  some  new  imitations  and  old  jubilee 
songs;  Malcom  in  his  brilliant  costumes,  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  gorgeous  and  long-legged 
flamingo  who  has  appropriated  the  voice  of  some 
more  tuneful  bird;  the  Cracgs  repeat  their  mar- 
velous feats,  which  are  reproduced  with  ridicu- 
lous accuracy  of  detail  by  the  alleged  "  Krug 
Family";  and  the  songs  and  dances  have  been 
new  and  taking.  But  the  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  Mickey-Do.  A  very  little  more  elabo- 
ration would  develop  this  clever  sketch  into  a 
sustained  burlesqueof  the  noted  opera.  The  trio 
»ong  and  dance,  "Three  Little  Maids  From 
School,"  by  Curran,  Shaw  and  Fred  Malcom,  is 
pretty  enough  to  be  worth  seeing  aside  from  its 
comicality;  and  all  the  other  songs  introduced 
from  the  original,  especially  "Titwillow,"  were 
so  delightful  as  to  make  one  long  for  the  genuine 
opera.  The  Chinese  orchestra,  the  Chinese  maid- 
en, the  play,  and  above  all  the  injunction,  were 
in  the  very  height  of  "  realism."  Taken  alto- 
gether, this  last  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  of  all  Charley  Reed's  contributions  to 
minstrel  dramatic  literature.  A  comment  over- 
head in  the  lobby  sums  up  the  entire  perform- 
ance:   "  Well,  that's  a  good  show."    It  is. 

Step  by  Step,  announced  for  next  Monday,  at 
the  California,  is  a  German  play  translated  and 
localized  without  any  change  in  the  strong  orig- 
inal plot  and  situations,  by  Franz  D.  Reinau, 
the  well-known  German  actor  and  manager,  of 
this  city.  The  interest  centers  in  two  couples — 
one,  a  paper-hanger  (McKee  Rankin)  and  a 
seamstress  (Isabel  Morris);  the  other,  a  hood- 
lum (C.  B.  Bishop)  and  a  novel-reading  shop- 
girl (Mabel  Bert).  D.  H.  Harkins  plays  a  de- 
tective; J.  J.  Wallace,  an  old  negro  woman; 
Frank  Wright,  a  hay-seed  countryman;  Frank 
Mordaunt,  an  eccentric  German ;  and  C.  J.  Ray, 
a  concert-hall-keeper.  The  progress  along  the 
downward  path,  step  by  step,  through  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  crime,  is  the  motive  of  the  piece. 

The  first  act  is  in  a  Tehama-street  tenement 
on  Tar  Flat;  act  II,  a  mansion  on  Nob  Hill; 
act  III,  the  "Temple  of  Art  "  concert  hall;  act 
IV,  Barbary  coast  and  along  the  wharves.  In 
the  concert-hall  scene,  specialties  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Heeley  brothers,  Helen  Conklin, 
and  Frank  Wright.  The  play  will  abound  in 
fine  scenic  effects  by  Mazzanovich,  who  has 
secured  an  instant  popularity  by  his  striking  and 
effective  work  in  A  Prisoner  for  Life. 

The  French  comedy  company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Paul  Juignet,  gave  a  very  good  enter- 
tainment to  an  excellent  house  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  performance  opened  with  a  dramatic 
scene,  La  Robe,  given  by  M .  Juignet  wilh  excellent 
effect.  It  is  the  story  of  a  couple  about  to  sepa- 
rate, who  are  finally  reconciled  by  feelings  which 
originate  in  a  dispute  over  a  little  dress  that  has 
been  worn  by  their  dead  child.  The  play,  L.e 
Supplice  d'un  Homme  ( the  Punishment  of  a 
Man ),  was  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  last 
performance  of  the  same  company  at  Saratoga 
Hall.  M.  Juigrret,  both  as  actor  and  manager,  has 
the  approval  and  confidence  of  the  French  popu- 
lation, which  was  testified  on  Sunday  night  by 
frequent  outburts  of  laughter  and  applause.  M. 
Juignet  has  in  preparation  the  drama  of  Don 
Ca-sar  de  Bazan,  in  which  M.  Fmile  Ortion  will 
appear  as  " Charles  II."  Mile.  Diane  dc  Beau- 
lieu  will  make  her  debut  as  "Maritana,"  and 
M.  Henri  Fulgeras,  his  first  appearance  as  "  Don 
Caesar." 

NOTES. 

Love  and  Law  at  the  Baldwin  next  week. 

This  is  the  last  night  of  the  Fair.  Everybody 
will  be  at  the  Pavilion. 

Speranza's  Italian  Institute  gave  a  musical 
entertainment  last  night,  too  late  for  notice  in 
this  number. 

The  minstrels  and  A/ickey-Do  at  the  Bush, 
street  next  week.  They  will  give  place  Monday- 
October  5th  to  A  Pag  Baby. 

The  next  production  at  the  California  after 
Step  by  Siep  will  be  a  dramatization  of  Hugh 
Conway's  novel,  Dark  Days. 

Many  of  the  public  school  teachers  have  made 
arrangements  to  give  their  classes  the  benefit  of 
the  instructive  and  interesting  "Trip  to  Japan" 
at  St.  Ignatius  Hall.  Several  of  the  High  School 
classes,  with  their  teachers,  visited  it  last  week. 


"  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  at  the  Panorama 
building,  corner  of  Eddy  and  Mason  streets, 
seems  to  possess  undiminished  attraction  for 
the  public.  Strangers  visiting  the  city  should 
not  miss  this,  which  is  among  the  most  novel 
and  interesting  sights  of  the  city. 

The  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Signor  Parenti, 
at  Irving  Mall,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  a 
most  enjoyable  occasion  to  the  moderately  large 
and  very  appreciative  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  short  and  well  selected.  The  fol- 
lowing well  and  favorably  known  artists  took 
part :  Signora  Cadenasso  and  Signora  Sor- 
delli,  and  Messrs.  Perez,  Contini,  and  Haldanza. 
Oscar  Herrold  was  the  musical  director. 

The  balloon  race  from  Woodward's  Gardens 
last  Sunday  was  a  very  exciting  feature  of  the 
entertainment  there,  and  attracted  a  large 
crowd.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  regular 
performance  of  the  San  Francisco  Comedy  and 
Specialty  company  will  embrace  many  new  feat- 
ures. Sunday,  September  27th,  a  mounted 
sword  contest,  between  Duncan  C.  Ross  and 
Sergeant  Owen  C.  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
will  take  place. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quin- 
tette Club  will  take  place  at  Irving  Hall  on 
next  Friday  evening.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Quartette,  I)  major,  Beethoven.  . .  Piano  and  String  Trio 

Concerto  Militairc,  Lipinski  Mr.  Robert  L'hlig 

Aria,  from  "  Orlando,"  Handel  Mr.  Miles  Bennett 

Menuctt,    11  Lcs    Merveilleuses,"    R.  A.  Lucchesi 

 String  Quartette 

Rhapsodie,  No.  13,  Liszt  Miss  Kstelle  Hanchettc 

(a)   "  Liebcsliedchen,"  Taubert,   (b>   "The  Mill," 

Raff  Siring  Quartette 

11  Fniblingslied,"  Mendelssohn  Mr.  Miles  Hennett 

Quintette,  C  major,  Mozart  String  Quintette 

At  an  informal  musical  recital  at  Irving  Hall, 
Friday,  September  18th,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rogers  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  public  as  an  aspirant 
for  vocal  honors.  That  she  will  achieve  these  in 
a  preeminent  degree  seemed  to  be  the  unqualficd 
opinion  of  her  very  critical  audience.  Her  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  five  numbers  which  would 
test  the  quality  of  an  acknowledged  prima  donna, 
and  which  were  given  with  a  voice  and  style  that 
called  out  the  most  enthusiastic  predictions  of 
the  great  future  that  lies  before  her.  Her  voice 
is  of  wonderful  range  and  brilliancy,  her  style  is 
excellent,  and  to  these  artistic  gifts  are  added  a 
face  and  figure  fitted  to  create  a  most  favorable 
impression  on  an  audience.  With  such  endow- 
ments added  to  a  very  evident  lofty  amLition, 
Mrs.  Rogers's  future  seems  to  be  one  of  un- 
doubted triumph. 

The  production  of  The  Mikado  at  the  Tivoli 
has  been  an  exciting  event — from  many  causes 
beside  the  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  much-dis- 
cussed opera.  The  Krelings,  wilh  their  custom- 
ary enterprise,  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  to  make  this  first  production  a  notable 
one.  Their  display  of  real  Japanese  helmets, 
armor,  swords,  jewelry,  and  oiher  accessories,  is 
an  imposing  one.  On  Thursday  night  the  entire 
company,  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Fanny 
Young  and  Mr.  James  Kelly,  appeared  as  sub- 
jects of  the  great  Mikado  on  the  stage  of  the 
popular  opera  house.  The  costumes  were  new, 
bright  and  picturesque,  that  of  Miss  Dingeon  as 
"Yum  Yum"  being  really  elegant.  The  entire 
programme  was  exceedingly  amusing  and  bright, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  deviations  from  the 
original.  In  the  first  act,  Miss  Dingeon  as 
"  \  urn  Yum"  and  Mr.  Cornell  as  the  Lord  High 
Everything  "  Pooh  Bah,"  were  the  most  effect- 
ive. But  in  the  second  act  Mr.  Kelly  and  Miss 
Fanny  Young  (respectively  "  Ko  Ko "  and 
"  Katisha  ")  decidedly  carried  off  the  honors.  It 
is  difficult  to  pronounce  that  Mr.  Kelly  took 
liberties  with  his  part,  where  absurdity  and  ex- 
travagance are  the  ruling  motives  and  while  we 
have  as  yet  no  authentic  standard  of  compari- 
son; but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
ridiculously  funny.  Among  so  many  taking 
trios,  duets  and  choruses  it  is  hard  to  particular- 
ize; but  there  was  nothing  belter  either  in  the 
element  of  burlesque  or  melody  than  the  duet  of 
"Katisha"  and  "  Ko  Ko  — "  Derry  down 
Dcrry."  Such  a  house  has  seldom  been  seen  in 
this  city,  and  one  would  think  the  Krelings 
would  be  justified  in  the  payment  of  any  fine  for 
contempt  or  infringement  of  rights  that  the  most 
cruel  and  conservative  judge  could  impose.  It 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  here  that, 
far  from  lessening,  this  presentation  has  only 
served  to  whet  the  impatient  longing  to  see  the 
promised  production  at  the  Baldwin.  Especially 
strong  is  the  desire  to  compare  the  broadly 
funny  "  Ko  Ko  "  of  Mr.  Kelly  with  the  orthodox 
and  authorized  idea  direct  from  the  Casino. 

It  is  undoubtedly  natural  for  any  one  to  wish 
to  maintain  rights  for  which  he  has  paid  a  high 
price;  but,  in  truth,  there  are  two  good  reasons 
why  the  Baldwin  management  has  reason  to 
apprehend  any  evil  effect  on  its  own  announced 
production  of  the  famous  opera  from  its  some- 
what premature  presentation  at  the  Tivoli.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
version  at  the  Tivoli  is  in  many  respects  dis- 
similar to  that  secured  by  Mr.  Dayman  from  the 
eastern  proprietors.  Thus,  all  who  may  antici- 
pate matters  by  flocking  to  the  Tivoli  will  be  all 
the  more  anxious  to  sec  the  Mikado  in  all  its 
pristine  integrity  of  numbers  and  orchestration 
at  the  Baldwin.  This  has  been  the  case  with  all 
the  so-called  pirated  productions  in  the  East. 
The  widely  abused  Sydney  Rosenfcld  did  much 
toward  creating  the  excitement  that  drove  the 
great  public  of  iSew  York  and  Chicago  in  jost- 
ling crowds  to  Stetson's,  Carte's,  and  Duff's 
theaters,  when  the  piece  "as  she  is  wrote"  was 
brought  out.  Every  injunction  served  on  the 
pugnacious  Sydney  was  a  "free  ad."  for  the 
legitimate  owner  or  owners.  It  will  be  the  same 
in  San  Francisco.  Further,  there  arc  many  who 
arc  in  the  hanit  of  going  to  the  Tivoli  to  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  a  new  opera  before  hear- 
ing it  from  the  more  famous  imported  companies. 
Every  San  Franciscan  is  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
knows  how  little  effect  on  a  Baldwin  production 
a  previous  presentation  at  the  Tivoli  can  have. 
Second,  there  is  a  large  contingent  of  this  com- 
munity who  arc  patrons  of  the  Tivoli  per  se. 
These  never  think  of  attending  any  other  place 
of  entertainment,  and  will  go  not  to  sec  The 
Mikadobut  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  Tivoli.  This 
contingent  is  certainly  legitimate  Tivoli  prop- 
erty, and  would  not  be  at  the  Baldwin  to  see 


The  Mikado  even  had  it  never  been  seen  at  theii 
favorite  place.  A  dramatic  fight  like,  any  othi  t 
storm,  is  sometimes  not  a  miss  by  way  of  arou 
ing  the  sleeping  and  clearing  tne  atmospheu 
But  in  this  case,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned, 
there  is  really  cause  for  collision,  as  Mr.  Hay- 
man  will  find  out  when  he  shall  hang  out  The 
Mikado  banner  on  the  Baldwin  wall  and  the 
public  are  besieging  the  box-office  and  swarm- 
ing in  over  the  transoms. 


mj  Irs  at  Baden-Baden. 

Famous  as  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Europe  is  the  quaint  and  historic  town 
of  Baden-Baden.  Located  in  the  loveliest  valley 
of  the  Black  Forest,  nature  has  favored  it  with 
ever-flowing  springs  of  health  and  endless  vistas 
of  pleasure.  The  writer  of  these  few  lines  repre- 
senting the  well  known  corset  establishment  of 
our  city,  writes  us  from  Baden-Baden  that  this 
season  has  witnessed  there  a  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  the  beauty,  wealth  and  fashion  of 
both  Europe  and  America.  Every  afternoon 
and  evening  the  picturesque  Cursaals  and  Boule- 
vards were  filled  with  ladies  in  rich  and  elegant 
costumes.  The  most  noticeable  features  of  dress 
were  their  long  and  slender  waists  and  large 
panicrs  relieved  by  waving  slopes  of  the  skirts. 
One  could  not  help  observing  that  the  tapering 
corsets  and  puffed  lornure  were  indispensable  to 
the  beautiful  effect  produced.  Our  ladies  will 
no  doubt  be  pleasetl  to  know  that  Freud's  Cor- 
set House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market,  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  streets,  has  just  received  these  latest 
styles  of  corsets  and  bustles. 


Br.  Wlllard'a  Buplcx  Galvanic  Hi'ltv 

The  best  made.  Electric  Truss.  Yital  Baths — 
cure  consumption,  inanition,  and  wasting  of  the 
vital  powers.  Electric  Powder— cures  neuralgia. 
New  Discovery — cures  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  brain  from  giant-powder  smoke.  Electric 
Cure  for  Catarrh  and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and 
Dressing — cures  all  diseases  of  the  scalp,  and 
prevents  gray  hair  and  baldness.  Galvanic 
Tooth  Powder — only  one  made — better  than  any 
tooth  powder  made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  will 
contract  to  cure  rupture,  or  no  pay.  Office — 
523  Kearny  street,  room  17. 


liric-a-Krac-  Tables. 

Yery  stylish  mahogany  and  other  woods  for 
sale  by  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street. 

a  New  i»oct. 

'The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Steell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Stccll's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"'Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  scntimenlsof  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1.   

Woman's  Exchange,  1340  i'oni  street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


Ayer's  ague  Cure  is  warranted  to  cure  all 
cases  of  malaria.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price 
one  dollar. 

Goodness  gracious !  Muller  is  doing  a  rushing 
business,  135  Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 

Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


THE  OVERLAND  FOR  OCTOBER, 


.TTJST  OUT. 

Contains  the  first  part  of  Hon.  Thhodorp  H.  Hittbi.i.'s 
remarkable  Historical  study  of  "  JUAN  HAUTISTA 
AI.VAKADO,  Govkknoii  01  California  "; 

Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conti  's  "  ROUGH  NOTES  OF  A 
YOSEMITE  CAMPING  TRIP,"  now  first  Eiven  to 
tbe  public; 

"THE  RANCHERIA  AFFAIR"  of  1856,  in  Amador, 
by  An  Evk-witness  ok  the  Massacres; 

Emei.ie  Tracy  SwettVs  latest  story,  "A  TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEM  "; 

"  MRS.  JOHN  BROWN  "-An  account  of  Her  Life  in 
Kansas  and  California; 

An  important  political  paper  upon  "THE  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION,"  by  C.  T.  Hopkins; 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming  describes  the  "GREAT 
LAMA  TEMPLE,  PEKING." 

Other  short  Stories;  Humorous  Sketches;  Poems;  Cri- 
tiques; Pacific  Coast  Topics ;  Timely  Discussions. 

•■  1  lie  Overland," 

130  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 
43TLocal  Agents  wanted,  everywhere. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


THE  RAMBLER. 

"  I  think  you  talk  horrid!"  was  the  remark  of  an  esti- 
mable young  lady  in  whose  presence  the  Rambler  was  re- 
cently airing  some  of  his  pessimistic  ideas.  The  gentle 
maiden  belonged  to  the  class  of  guileless  souls  who  are 
always  trying  to  see  the  world  through  rose-colored 
glasses,  and  it  was  perhaps  cruel  to  attempt  to  undeceive 
her,  and  to  show  up  before  her  eyes  the  miserable  cant,  hy- 
pocrisy and  pretense  of  our  boasted  civilization ;  but  tell- 
ing the  truth  has  always  been  one  of  the  Rambler's 
weaknesses,  and  he  therefore  endeavored  to  convince  her 
— he  knows  not  with  what  success— that  in  spite  of  all  our 
pretense  of  virtue,  we  of  this  age  are,  after  all,  as  good 
old  Hezekiah  Bedott  would  say,  "  miserable  critters." 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Rambler  started  out  to 
reform  the  world,  and  it  has  proved  such  a  difticult  task 
that  he  has  about  made  up  his  mind  to  give  it  upas  a  bad 
job.  His  young  enthusiasm  was  fired  by  the  glorious 
achievements  of  our  civil  war,  which  swept  away  forever 
the  hideous  curse  of  slavery  from  our  land,  and  made  our 
blood-cemented  nation  in  reality  the  home  of  the  free ; 
and  he  fancied  the  millenium  truly  at  hand.  He  pon- 
dered over  the  utterances  of  the  great  minds  of  our  coun- 
try, the  prophet-like  denunciations  of  cant,  hypocrisy 
and  sham,  which  were  mingled  with  the  querulous  plaints 
of  Carlyle,  the  sentimental  humanitarianism  of  Dickens 
and  Hugo,  the  biting  yet  kindly  satire  of  Thackeray,  the 
sympathetic  fervor  of  Kingsley's  appeals  in  behalf  of  op- 
pressed laborers,  the  inspiring  pleas  of  Ruskin  and 
Arnold  for  the  true  and  beautiful,  the  elevated  and  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Emerson,  and  the  ennobling  lessons 
of  duty,  charity  and  good-will  which  George  Eliot  incul- 
cated, fancying  that  his  piping  tone  could  join  those 
grand  voices  in  the  sublime  chorus  "  Whose  music  is  the 
anthem  of  the  world."  But  he  soon  found  that  the  world 
paid  little  heed  to  those  immortal  souls,  except  to  pre- 
tend admiration  for  them  as  literary  dilettante  do  for  the 
"  Lord's  Prayer  "  or  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

Most  men  nowadays  are  too  busy  over  what  they  call 
practical  affairs  to  give  more  than  a  lip-service  to  either 
religion  or  philosophy.  They  are  too  anxious  to  fill  their 
pockets  to  care  much  about  the  saving  of  their  souls;  but 
they  are  willing  to  give  poets  and  philosophers — providing 
that  they  present  their  ideas  in  an  entertaining  shape — the 
sort  of  encouragement  which  costs  little,  just  as  one  of 
them  would  drop  a  quarter  into  the  contribution-box  on 
Sunday,  or  would  fling  a  dime  to  a  beggar  on  the  street. 
So,  as  our  modern  world  only  seems  to  listen  to  its  great 
teachers  much  as  members  of  a  fashionable  congregation 
give  their  attention  to  an  eloquent  sermon,  going  home  to 
praise  the  discourse  without  the  least  idea  of  making  any 
practical  application  of  its  precepts,  the  Rambler  has  con- 
cluded that  it  is  almost  useless  for  him  to  lift  up  his  voice 
in  protest  when  all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  these  ex- 
alted minds  have  proved  of  little  avail. 

"  Oh,  but  we  pay  our  wise  men  liberally."  Providing  they 
are  willing  to  sugar-coat  their  philosophy  or  their  science, 
and  dish  it  up  to  us  in  the  shape  of  fiction,  or  in  a  course 
of  popular  lectures  embellished  by  startling  experiments, 
they  will  find  us  ready  to  reward  their  efforts  to  amuse  us 
in  instruction.  Even  children  no  longer  believe  in  wonder 
tales.  We  have  lost  faith  in  any  thing  supernatural,  and 
so  must  find  food  for  our  imaginations  in  speculations  as 
to  the  possibilty  of  spontanteous  generation  or  conjectures 
as  to  the  origin  of  man.  We  are  willing  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  religion,  too,  providing  it  be  made  entertain- 
ing. Crowds  will  follow  the  "  Salvation  Army  "  as  they 
would  a  circus,  and  we  really  enjoy  the  clownish  antics  of 
Talmadge  and  Sam  Jones.  Many  of  us,  too,  will  attend 
church  regularly,  if  the  preacher  be  eloquent  or  witty,  or 
if  our  ears  be  tickled  with  operatic  music. 

We  are  a  practical  people,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  "At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold";  and 
we  are  willing  to  give  our  ounce  of  gold  providing  that  we 
receive  our  ounce  of  dross  in  return,  and  that  the  goods  are 
duly  displayed  at  "  Vanity  Fair."  In  other  days  poetry 
and  art  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  heaven ;  now  we 
see  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  "  Madonnas "  used  to 
advertise  a  favorite  brand  of  whisky,  and  we  can  see  Cor- 
reggio's  cherubs  with  cigarettes  between  their  rosy  lips, 
puffing  clouds  of  smoke  from  their  angelic  nostrils;  while 
the  whole  nine  muses  are  called  into  requisition  to  set 
forth  the  merits  of  patent  medicines  and  face  washes,  and 
various  articles  of  household  economy.  Our  culture,  if  it 
be  only  a  thin  veneering,  has  taught  us  to  at  least  partially 
appreciate  the  beautiful,  but  we  must  put  it  to  our  own 
uses ;  and  poet  and  artist,  as  well  as  philosopher,  preacher, 
and  man  of  science,  must  dance  to  our  music. 

Next  to  Mammon,  Momus  is  the  chief  god  of  our 
adoration.  Nothing  is  considered  in  worse  form  than  to 
be  in  earnest  about  any  thing.  The  man  of  the  world 
goes  about  with  his  face  puckered  up  into  the  sneer  of  a 
Mephistophiles ;  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  molders  of 
public  opinion,  dress  themselves  in  the  motley  garb  of 
clowns,  jingling  their  bells  with  foolish  leers  on  their 
faces,  making  every  thing  high  and  low  subjects  of 
mockery  and  jest.  Our  preachers,  too,  must  "  play  such 
pranks  before  high  heaven  as  would  make  angels  weep ;" 
while  poets  write  graceful  verses,  full  of  touching  senti- 
ment, to  make  the  whole  ridiculous  by  some  sally  of  mis- 
placed wit  in  the  last  line.  Plague  and  earthquake,  fire 
and  flood,  war  and  famine,  lust  and  murder,  vice  and 


virtue,  relig  ion  and  truth,  are  all  equally  the  subjects  of 
sport  for  the  masses.  This  is  the  intellectuall  food  on 
which  our  modern  giant  of  civilization  feeds.  Such  are 
the  goods  which  men  of  brains  must  sell  for  gold  at  our 
"  Vanity  Fair."    O  Temporal 

The  Rambler  is  fully  persuaded  that  "the  times  are 
out  of  joint ";  but  he  is  also  convinced  that  he  was  never 
born  to  set  them  right.  He  has  some  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  who,  without 
the  skill  or  inclination  to  hold  his  own  in  the  sordid  strug- 
gle of  the  age  where  men  cheat  and  are  cheated,  could 
think  of  no  way  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  meanness 
of  British  shopkeepers  but  by  joining  in  a  foolish  and  un- 
just war  and  killing  off  a  few  Russians  on  general  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not,  however,  his  intention  to  follow  this 
brilliant  example;  he  only  intends  to  sit  on  the  highest 
watch-tower  he  can  find,  watching  and  waiting  for  signs 
of  the  breaking  of  a  brighter  day.  J.  D.  S. 


WASHINGTON  CHAT. 


It  sounds  quite  rural  to  hear  of  a  big  gray  fox  invad- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  White  House,  and  leisurely  gallop- 
ing off  when  the  watchman  appeared.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  peaceful  quiet  that  settles  down  over  the  place 
when  the  tenant  who  has  taken  the  house  for  four  years 
is  out  of  town.  The  quiet  is,  however,  soon  dispelled,  as 
he  has  returned,  and  again  the  place  is  stirring  with  the 
ceaseless  grind  of  official  business. 

The  Pension  Office,  after  occupying  for  years  two  differ- 
ent buildings,  has  collected  its  forces  into  the  new  build- 
ing in  Judiciary  Square.  When  it  was  first  announced 
that  this  large  and  beautiful  down-town  park  was  to  have 
a  government  building  put  in  it,  there  was  great  remon- 
strance from  the  people  who  owned  residences  around  it, 
of  which  the  park  is  a  great  attraction.  The  City  Hall 
was  at  one  end  of  it,  and  they  felt  that  if  the  Pension 
Office  were  at  the  other  it  would  be  effectually  spoiled  as 
a  park.  They  were  somewhat  reassured  when  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  General  Meigs's  plan  was  fo»  a 
beautiful  building,  of  such  architectural  magnficence  that 
it  would  be  an  ornament  and  an  attraction.  The  edifice 
is  now  about  completed,  and  the  sanguine  have 
been  cruelly  undeceived.  It  is  a  long,  low,  red- 
brick structure  of  monotonous  uniformity,  and  utterly 
and  entirely  commonplace.  It  only  lacks  the  tall  chim- 
neys to  make  it  closely  resemble  a  factory.  Its  sole  claim 
to  beauty  is  a  terra  cotta  frieze,  which  runs  entirely  round 
it  and  represents  in  bas-relief  scenes  of  the  war.  Perhaps 
the  day  may  come  when  the  government  will  have  no 
pensioners,  and  then,  let  us  hope  that  of  their  building 
not  one  brick  will  be  left  standing  upon  another. 

Another  new  public  building  is  just  beginning,  and  an 
economical  government  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  ornamental.  It  is  a  museum  building,  to  con- 
tain the  records,  the  library  and  the  museum  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
Smithsonian  grounds,  a  very  extensive  and  beautifully 
shaded  park  in  South  Washington,  where  already  stand 
the  quaint  and  picturesque  old  stone  building  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute — whose  ivy-covered  turrets  have  a 
delightfully  mediaeval  effect — and  the  immense  structure 
of  the  National  Museum.  The  new  museum  is  to  be  a 
plain,  fire-proof  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
carefully  planned  to  fulfil  its  destiny — the  preservation  of 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  medical  library 
in  the  world.  On  its  shelves  will  be  a  collection  of  sixty- 
seven  thousand  volumes  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pamphlets,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  medical  literature 
in  existence.  The  museum,  though  somewhat  ghastly  in 
its  character,  is  yet  of  interest  to  surgeons,  as  it  con- 
tains between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  thousand 
specimens  of  wounds;  and  it  is  visited  for  instruction  not 
only  by  American  physicians  but  by  many  foreigners. 

One  of  the  neatest  little  plans  I  have  heard  of  lately  is 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Weightman,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  and  fifteen 
of  his  confreres.  The  scheme  is  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  which  each  of  the  gifted  sixteen  is  to  have 
an  article  each  week  over  his  'own  name,  expressing  any 
views  on  any  subject  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth 
beneath  that  he  desires  to  bring  before  the  public,  un- 
trammeled  by  the  dread  of  objection  by  an  unappre- 
ciative  editor.  The  American  News  Company  has  agreed 
to  take  hold  of  the  paper,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  so  novel  a  publication  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  sell. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  worth  seeing,  too,  for  there  are 
many  extremely  clever  men  among  the  correspondents 
here  who  will  no  doubt  find  this  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  tiresome  round  of  official  news  they  are  obliged 
to  furnish  their  papers. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren's  big  house  on  Thomas  Circle,  where 
Massachusetts  avenue,  M  street  and  Fourteenth  street 
intersect,  is  for  rent,  furnished,  as  she  still  remains  at  her 
country  home  on  South  Mountain,  Maryland.  She  has 
spent  a  quiet  summer  there  trying  to  recover  her  strength, 
which  was  so  shattered  by  her  accident  last  year.  During 
the  summer  she  has  written  a  novelette,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  The  Lost  Name,  and  also  com- 
pleted her  third  novel,  T)ie  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Life, 
which  is  about  to  appear  serially  in  the  Brooklyn  Maga- 
zine, and  afterwards  to  be  printed  in  book-form,  by  Tick- 


nor.  Of  all  the  flood  of  weak  and  washy  so-called  liter- 
ature which  has  inundated  this  unfortunate  country  under 
the  title  of  Washington  novels,  Mrs.  Dahlgren's  attempt 
was  probably  the  worst;  but  she  was  so  well  known 
socially  that  it  sold  tremendously  here,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  other  places  her  ponderous  and  vulgar  senators, 
impossible  diplomates,  and  silly  and  ill-bred  women  are 
accepted  as  fair  types  of  Washington  life. 

Since  the  first  of  September  the  favorite  autumn  amuse- 
ment has  fairly  set  in,  and  every  man  and  boy  in  Wash- 
ington who  can  by  fair  means  or  foul  get  hold  of  a  gun 
and  a  skiff— or,  as  a  countryman  always  call  it,  a  "skift" 
— has  taken  to  the  marshes  to  shoot,  or  at  least  to  shoot 
at  reedbirds.  The  all-important  "pusher,"  who  rents 
with  his  boat  his  own  services,  does  a  driving  business, 
and  earns  two  or  three  dollars  a  tide.  Every  year,  the 
sportsmen  say,  the  reedbird  and  ortolan,  or  rail,  become 
more  and  more  scarce — not  so  much  from  the  prowess  of 
the  amateur  sportsman  as  from  that  of  the  professional, 
who  provides  the  restaurants  with  the  reedbird  on  toast 
which  is  such  a  favorite  item  of  the  bill  of  fare.  The 
ornithologist  of  the  National  Museum,  Mr.  Robert  Ridg- 
way,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  our  reedbirds  are 
in  June  the  frisky  and  melodious  little  bobolinks  of  the 
north ;  and,  whether  as  a  delicacy  or  a  songbird,  it  is  a 
great  pity  for  him  to  be  exterminated. 

Elise  Hathawav. 

Washington,  September  14th. 


HE  I  .IKED  THEM  SALT. 


A  dozen  fellows  up  in  the  pine-timber  country  clubbed 
together  one  fall  to  go  into  the  woods  and  cut  logs.  They 
hadn't  much  money,  and  their  plan  was  to  work  together, 
incurring  just  as  little  expense  as  possible,  run  their  logs 
together,  and,  after  marketing  them  in  the  spring,  divide 
the  money  equally.  This  plan  was  acceptable  to  all, 
when  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  they  should  have  de- 
cided who  should  be  cook  for  the  party.  It  was  positively 
necessary  that  some  one  should  do  the  cooking,  for  they 
were  determined  not  to  hire  a  cook.  They  all  fought 
against  the  duty,  but  some  one  must  try  it,  and  so  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  draw  lots,  and  the  one  getting 
the  longest  should  be  cook;  but  if  any  fellow  complained 
of  the  cooking,  he  should  take  that  duty  himself  and  ex- 
cuse the  first  one  selected.  So  they  went  into  camp,  and 
the  first  thing  that  the  new  cook  tried  was  to  cook  a  pot 
of  beans.  By  some  chance  he  got  them  altogether  too 
salt,  so  much  so  that  they  were  entirely  unfit  to  eat.  The 
men  were  hungry,  however,  and  at  meal-time  were 
promptly  on  hand  for  their  beans.  Some  of  the  more 
cautious  tasted  them  in  silence,  but  one  fellow,  who  was 
especially  hungry  and  fretful,  bolted  a  whole  mouthful, 
and,  springing  to  his  feet,  shouted  in  his  disappointment, 

"Great  heavens,  how  salt  these  beans  are!"  then 

suddenly  recalling  their  agreement  about  the  fate  of  the 
first  kicker,  sat  himself  down  quickly,  and  resumed  his 
meal  with  the  remark,  "  but  then  I  like  them  salt." 


Apropos  of  the  recent  yacht  race,  the  following  words 
on  the  first  English  yachts  are  not  out  of  place :  Though 
the  speed  of  the  competing  vessels  could  not  compare 
with  that  of  the  racing  boats  of  the  present  time,  skillful 
seamanship  was  displayed,  and  the  enthusiasm  was 
greater  even  than  it  is  now.  As  early  as  the  year  1720,  a. 
club  was  formed  by  the  gentlemen  who  used  to  cruise  in- 
side Queenstown  harbor;  but  it  was  not  till  about  1815 
that  some  fifty  noblemen  formed  themselves  into  a  club, 
which  is  now  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the  most  aristo- 
cratic yachting  club  of  the  world.  The  early  members 
of  the  squadron  had  been  connected  with  the  service, 
ready,  like  all  old  naval  officers,  to  oppose  innovations. 
Up  till  1815  the  officers  of  the  navy  had  not  added 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  newly  formed  sailing  club  did  not  attempt 
to  improve  upon  the  old-fashioned  types  of  yachts,  with 
their  bluff,  cod-like  heads,  and  their  lean,  mackerel-tail- 
like sterns.  Fifty  years  ago  a  yacht's  length  was  just 
three  times  its  breadth;  but  about  that  time,  Wanhill,  of 
Poole,  began  to  lengthen  and  sharpen  the  bow;  and  in 
the  north  fief  of  Fairlie  on  the  Clyde  the  father  of  the 
present  noted  yacht-builder  turned  out  a  boat  of  thirty- 
six  tons,  named  the  Wave,  which  was  very  sharp-bowed 
and  high  in  the  bilge,  the  breadth  of  which  was  just  one- 
third  her  length  of  keel.  The  latter,  after  being  given  a 
leaden  keel  and  ballast,  beat  older  boats  of  exactly 
double  her  size ;  and  so  the  bluff  bow  was  made  more 
narrow  still,  and  the  mackerel-like  tail  lengthened  out 
and  made  more  full  and  shapely.  The  Poole  builder 
then  began  to  seek  stability— that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
"self-righting  power,"  by  depth,  and  boats  have  been 
getting  deeper  and  longer  ever  since.  Leaden  keels 
began  to  be  generally  used,  and  the  shifting  of  ballast 
was  allowed;  then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  each 
competing  vessel  having  generally  five  or  six  tuns  of  shot, 
such  as  is  used  by  sportsmen,  in  bags  to  pile  up  to  wind- 
ward as  soon  as  the  vessel  changed  her  tack.  In  narrow 
water  and  a  head  wind  this  work  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
for  no  sooner  was  the  last  bag  shifted  over  from  the  lee  to 
the  weather  side  than  the  word  "  Ready  about"  was 
given,  and  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the  shot  back  again 
to  the  side  from  which  it  had  just  been  taken. 


Victor  Hugo  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reten- 
tion of  mental  vigor  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Bom 
in  1802,  if  my  dates  are  correct,  he  must  have  written 
Les  Miserables  at  the  age  of  sixty,  Les  Trarailleurs  de  la 
Mer  at  sixty-four,  L' Homme  qui  Rit  at  sixty-seven,  Qua- 
tre-Vingt-Tres  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Torquemada 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  recast  and  rewritten 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PLATONISM. 
'Twas  only  Platonic  friendship, 

No  need  for  mamma  to  look  black. 
For  he  was  engaged  to  my  dearest  friend 

And  I  was  engaged  to  Jack. 

At  first  we  talked  much  of  dear  Ada, 
And  we  frequently  mentioned  Jack; 

But  later  we  somehow  drifted 
Into  quite  a  different  tack. 

Pour  paster  le  temps  we  wandered 
Each  night  by  the  sad  sea  waves, 

And  in  beautiful  words  he  told  me 
Of  the  friendship  a  strong  man  craves. 

How  a  woman  should  "  strengthen  and  com- 
fort," 

Her  mission  in  life  was  so  "grand!  " 
And,  I  blush  to  confess,  in  his  fervor 
He  unconsciously  held  my  hand. 

With  his  blue  eyes  stern  and  earnest, 
He  vowed  "he  detested  a  flirt  "; 

And  in  accents  at  once  low  and  tender 
He  begged  me  to  call  him  "  Bert." 

Those  nights  when  our  only  witness 

Was  the  silent  moon  above, 
Though  we  dodged  all  around  the  subject, 

We  never  once  spoke  of  love.  ' 

Yet  I  often  think  of  that  summer, 

And  wish  the  old  days  back, 
When  he  was  engaged  to  my  dearest  friend 

And  I  was  engaged  to  Jack.  Life. 


A  BUDGET  OF  NEWS. 
Have  ye  heard  the  nooze  of  th'  warrd? 
Teddy  has  broke  his  arm  ; 
Mulready  has  been  arristed 
Fer  sendin'  a  false  alarm 
From  the  fire-box,  bliss  the  by! 
Me  father  is  down  wid  his  back, 
An'  me  man  has  a  stye  in  his  eye 
Wid  one  of  thim  cinders  that  falls 
From  the  ilivated  thrack; 
They're  savin'  that  coal's  goin'  up; 
I've  that  throuble  wid  Mary  Jane? — 
Mrs.  Flynn,  d'ye  moind  the  child? — 
She's  after  breakin'  her  head 
Wid  fallin'  out  of  a  scup — 
She's  that  unruly  an'  wild 
I  sometimes  wish  I  was  dead; — 
The  arm  of  me  aches  to  kill 
Wid  clippin'  her  over  her  ear — 
If  it's  that  she  needs,  she's  her  fill; 
But  batin'  don't  do  her  no  good  ; 
Moike's  place  up  there  on  the  hill 
Was  pulled  of  a  Soonda'— oh,  dear! 
An'  fwat'll  his  poor  wife  do 
Wid  de  illigant  stock  of  liquor, 
An'  divil  a  loicense  to  sell? 
Did  I  tell  ye  that  Phelim  Magoo 
Was  kilt  wid  an  'ister-shell 
That  stuck  in  the  throat  of  him  Choosda'? 
Well,  sure  an'  I  think  that's  all. 
I  was  only  a-passing  along, 
An'  I  thought  I'd  stop  in  an'  call, 
An'  brighten  ye  up  a  bit, 
Fer  I  knowd  ye're  not  feeling  sthrong. 

  Puck. 

YE  WHEELMAN  BOLDE. 

Ye  wheelman  bolde  who  rideth  fleete 

Adown  ye  shadie  village  streete, 
Dothe  glyde  amid  ye  stones  with  care, 
Well  pleased  that  all  ye  folke  doe  stare; 

Call  not  his  righteous  pryde  conceit. 

Now  hieth  to  her  window  seate 
Ye  stranger  maide; — 'tis  surelie  meete 
A  passing  glance  e'en  he  should  spare, 
Ye  wheelman  bolde ! 

Ye  casement  frames  a  picture  sweete, 
He  deigns  a  smile  her  charms  to  greete; — 
Who  hence  will  maidens'  wyles  beware, 
Though  coye  they  be,  and  wondrous  faire? 
Who  lieth  prone  'neath  noon-tide  heate? 

Ye  wheelman  bolde! 

  Rambler. 

SOME   MORE  ADVICE. 

Some  say,  "by  all  means,  marry  young," 

And  some  say,  "  marry  late  "; 
The  one  means,  do  not  tarry  long, 

While  the  other  bids  you  "  wait." 
It  were  hard  to  find  the  proper  test, 

For,  according  to  Saint  Paul, 
He  says  those  do  by  far  the  best 

Who  do  not  wed  at  all.  Sam. 


SHE   KNOWS   IT  ALL. 

She  thinks  that  Bach  is  "  oh  !  so  grand," 

And  Handel  "  so  sublime  " ; 
That  Haydn  is  " so  quaint,  you  know," 

.Mozart  "behind  the  time  ; 
That  Beethoven  is  "just  a  love," 

And  Schubert  "quite  divine"; 
That  Schumann  is  "too  awful  nice," 

And  Mendelssohn  "so  fine"; 
That  Raffs  "too  sweet  for  anything," 

And  Berlioz,  "how  he  scores!  " 
She  loves  that  "  dear  old,  queer  old  Liszt," 

But  Wagner  she  "adores." 
Six  symphony  performances 

She  went  to  in  the  fall; 
A  fact  which  shows  beyond  a  doubt 

Why  now  she  knows  it  all. 

Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 


Ileautii'ul  Work. 

The  mantels  on  exhibition  at  the  California 
Furniture  Company's  establishment,  Nos.220  to 
226  Bush  street,  are  said  to  be  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  in  San  Francisco. 


Lend  a  Hand  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine. 
If  the  proprietor  doesn't  have  to  borrow  more 
than  that  before  his  first  year  is  over  he  deserves 
to  be  congratulated. 

"  Pa,"  said  a  little  boy,  "  what  is  an  absolute 
monarchy?"  "I  can't  explain  it,  my  son,  so 
that  you  can  comprehend  it.  Wait  until  you  get 
married,  my  son,  and  then  you'll  know." 


M'liat  sporting;  Men  Rely  On. 

When  Lewis  R.  Redmond,  the  South  Carolina 
moonshiner,  cornered,  after  for  eight  years  elud- 
ing the  government  officials,  was  asked  to  sur- 
render, he  exclaimed : 

"  Never,  to  men  who  fire  at  my  back !  " 

Before  he  was  taken,  five  bullets  had  gone  clear 
through  him,  but  strange  to  relate,  he  got  well, 
in  the  hands  of  a  rude  backwoods  nurse. 

My  the  way,  if  Garfield  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  backwoods  nurse,  he  might  have  lived.  A 
heap  ot  volunteer  testimony  against  the  infalli- 
bility ol  the  physicians  has  been  accumulating  of 
late,  and  people  are  encouraged  to  do  their  own 
doctoring  more  and  more.  It  is  cheaper  and  quite 
as  certain. 

Before  Detective  Curtin,  of  Buffalo  caught 
Tom  Ballard,  he  "covered  "him  withhis  revolver. 
Tom  saw  the  point  and  tumbled! 

Joe  Goss  was  "  covered  "  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
he  tumbled,  and  so  did  Dan  Mace.  Death 
"fetched  'em"  with  that  dreaded  weapon — kid- 
ney  disease.  But  they  should  have  been  lively 
and  drawn  first.  They  could  easily  have  dis- 
armed the  monster  had  they  covered  him  with 
that  dead  shot — Warner's  safe  cure,  which, drawn 
promptly,  always  takes  the  prey.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  sporting  men  dread  this  enemy 
more  than  any  mishap  of  their  profession,  and 
presumably  this  explains  why  they  as  a  rule  are 
so  partial  to  thai  celebrated  "dead  shot." 

Redmond  was  right.  No  man  should  sur- 
render when  attacked  in  the  back.  He  should 
"  draw, "face  about  and  proceed  to  the  defense, 
for  such  attacks,  so  common  among  all  classes, 
will  fetch  a  man  every  time  unless  "  covered  "  by 
that  wonderfully  successful  "dead  shot." — 
Sportsman's  News. 

For  AH  Conditions. 

The  most  appropriate  furniture  for  a  palatial 
residence,  a  modest  home,  a  flat,  or  for  even  one 
room,  can  be  found  at  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  where  the 
largest  assortment  of  furniture  in  this  city  is 
kept  on  hand. 


Nervous  old  lady  boards  a  train;  when  about 
to  seat  herself,  discovers  a  horrid  man  with  a 
gun  in  the  car.  "  I  hope  that  thing  is  not 
loaded."  Frolicsome  sportsman  :  "Yes,  ma'am; 
it  is.  However,  I  will  insert  this  cork  in  the 
muzzle.  There!  Quite  safe  now."  The  timid 
one  is  satisfied. 


An  exchange  has  an  article  entitled:  "Dying 
Pen  in  Hand."  We  never  saw  a  dying  pen,  but 
imagine  that  it  must  be  something  unique. 


S-A.N"  FRANCISCO 

CREMATION  COMPANY, 

[Incorporated  September  5,  1885.] 
CAPITAL  STOCK.  $25,000, 

Divided  into  500  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $50  each. 

sliares  liave  been  taken'SJi 

The  remaining  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  General  H.  A.  Conn, 
321  Montgomery  street,  where  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained ;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  Battery 
street.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

MAX  LEVY,  Secretary. 

THE  CONVICTS'  HOME. 

Good  Words  from  tlie  State  Prison  Chap- 
lain. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Charles  Montgomery, 
of  this  city,  speaks  eloquently  for  itself ;  and  what  it  sa\s 
should  not  be  lightly  passed  by  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  in  a  position  to  give  practical  indorsement  to  the 
writer's  words : 

California  State  Prison,  | 
San  Quentin,  September  18,  1885.  | 
Charles  Montgomery,  Es<>. —  Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 
I  have  witnessed  with  intense  interest  the  work  of  the 
"  Home  for  Discharged  Convicts,"  in  San  Francisco, 
since  its  first  inception  under  Michael  Dunn.  So  palpa- 
ble and  indisputable  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  "  Home," 
and  so  remarkably  successful  for  good  has  been  its  influ- 
ence upon  those  who  have  been  its  inmates,  that  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
people  of  San  Francisco  and  the  state  do  not  come  to  its 
relief  and  sustenance.  And  not  only  that,  but  I  am  as 
much  surprsed  that  funds  should  not  be  forthcoming  for 
a  tenfold  increase  of  its  good  work.  If  the  people  ol  the 
metropolis  knew,  as  I  do,  the  necessity  for  such  an  insti- 
tution to  protect  the  discharged  convicts  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  pitfalls,  all  gaping  wide  for  their  reabsorption 
into  crime,  there  would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation 
on  their  part  to  furnish  you  all  the  money  necessary  to 
sustain  and  enlarge  your  invaluable  "  Home."  I  know 
that  the  statistics  in  your  report  are  true,  and  I  know  also 
what  wonderfully  beneficent  results  have  followed  the 
work  of  like  homes  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Why 
are  you  left  to  work  almost  single-handed  in  this  matter? 
If  the  rowdy  and  hoodlum  element  in  San  Francisco 
could  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  in  one  week  for  that 
miserable  Sullivan  slogging  match,  can  not  the  better,  re- 
ligious, charitable  and  wealthy  class  contribute  half  that 
sum  for  the  support  of  your  "  Home?"  What  shall  be 
the  answer  to  that  question  ?  Shame  on  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  who  have  a  vital,  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  that  answer  be  in  the  negative.  God  bless  you, 
Brother  Montgomery,  and  grant  you  an  abundant  success. 
Ever  and  truly  yours,  Wm.  H.  Hill,  Chaplain. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  F,  A  M  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  sunt  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  ist 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  i7th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'!  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BKOAD  I.AM.i:. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DA  VS. 

SUN- 
DAYS 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

8.    a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.iop.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Scbastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyviile,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Biue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  i  to  Santa  Kosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  'o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  T  ICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  so;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  s  p.  m.,  6. to  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12. t5  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-.  "-SS  P-  m-.  4  05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55.0.  m»,  5.30  p.  m. 

»  RTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILKOAO. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
75    o  /"^P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
■^.OU  ington  -  treet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8'  Oz^\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
.  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

>  RTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
C~>    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo; 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

20 /—v  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  O  \-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

r.  Of)  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
■^t  •  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<tt>  p?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
tfl>0  DER  <  REEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
c~>  A.  M  ,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

CJ.KJKJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

26.00,  ^6.30,  87-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  1 12.00,  12.30,1)1.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  rI-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  26.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  to.  00,  to. 30,  Hit. 00,  11.30  A.M.;  1i  12.00,  12.30, 
00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  to. 45,  n. 45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  25-4°, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U 10.46, 
11. 16,  II11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


PROF'.  De  FILIP.PE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   A.N~D  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Watson's  New  & 
complete  Illustr'cl 
Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  puh- 
lished ;  115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.    "  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st 

ALAMEDA  THURSDAY,  OBTOBER  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Si  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


88.00  a. 
8.00  a. 
t4.oo  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
^3-30  P- 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
?5.oo  p. 

8.00  a. 
t8.oo  a. 

3-3op. 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3 . 00  p. 

7  .00  p. 

7.30  a. 
8.00  a. 

7-3°  »■ 

3  00  p. 

4  .00  p . 
*4 .00  p. 

8 .00  a. 
2 10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
tg. 30  a. 
[3-3°  P- 
T  9 . 30  a . 


From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

. .  Martinez  

. .  Milton  

)  Mojave,  Deming,  j  Express., 
j  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilcsand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

i      "       '*      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.  .  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

14         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


. .36.10  p. 

.  t  io.  io  a. 

. .  .6.  io  p. 

..  -5-4op. 

...6.40  p. 
, . t 10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 
. . .  10. 10  a. 
, . .  t8 . 40  a. 

 6- 10  p. 

.. .t7.io  p. 
. .  . 10.40  a. 

 6. xo  a- 

 3.40  p. 

...11. 10  a ■ 

 9*40  a* 

...  .5.40  p. 
.. . .5.40  p. 
...  .6.4op. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
. . .t3.4o  p. 
.•■33-40  P- 
...  .9.40a. 
. . . .  5 . 40  p . 
..  J7.10  p. 
.. t 10.40  a. 
. . .  t7. 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKAJiilSCO "  Daily. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  it  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  *7-oo,  '7.30,  •8.00, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  Jn.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3c 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  (12.30, 
1. 00,  (1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7  00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  'B^o, 
g.oo,  (9.30,  10.00,  (10.30,  ti.oo,  tit. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30, 7  00,  *7-3o,  t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  ri. 00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Bally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23.  *7-53.  *8-23. 
*8.53,  *g.23,  *io.2t,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5.45. 
J6.45,  (9.15,  *3.i5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  "2-37.  '-07.  1-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3-37,4-07> 

4-  37.  5-°7t  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  0.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA — 15.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  fll. 22,  II.52, 
(l2.22,    12.52,    tl-22,    1.52,    2.52,    3.22,  3.52,    4.22,  4.52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — '5.15,  (5.45,  '6.15.  6-45.  ''-'St 

7.45,  I8.15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "'I5.  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5  >5>  5-45.  6-"5>  6-45. 

7.45,8.45,9.45,10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  t6.is,  6.45.  (7.15. 

7.45,  8.45,  tg-is.  9-45.  to-45.  (12.45,  i-45i  2.45.  3-45 

4.45,  t5.i5-  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.1(5,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 

*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  (  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  J».  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  (IOOD1HAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

CoimiieiH'iiiK  May  11, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

ti.30  p   

•3.30  p  

4.25  p  .... 
♦5.15  P  •••• 

6.30  p  . . . . 
(11.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....      6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....  '3.36  P 
....  t4.59p 
....     6.00  p 
....   (7-50  P 
....  t8.i5p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p  

1 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 
....  *3-36p 
....     6.00  p 
....  I8.I5P 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p   

Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
,         and  Santa  Cruz. 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50a  .... 

j  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
\     (Sunday  Excursion.) 

....  t8.55p 

10.40  a  ... . 
♦3.30  p  .... 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

....  *io.o2  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

. . . .     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted;   tSundays  only;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Czuz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptot,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION  TICKETS 

—     „     ,  ,1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re(urn  nnm  ^ 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  \  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — PassengeDepct   Townsend  street 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  streets 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Pa*«nger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOME  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  REFUCE 

— FOB — 

EX-CONVICTS, 

ftftOS  AND  8919   TAYLOR  STREET. 


San  Francisco,  September  19,  1885. 
Referring  to  the  letter  of  Rev.  Writ.  H.  Hill,  the  Chap- 
Iain  at  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  in  reference  to 
the  above  Home  and  its  urgent  need  of  support,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of 
urgent  and  active  measures  for  the  reformation  of  ex-con- 
victs. Crime  has  been,  and  now  is,  increasing  to  a  most 
alarming  extent.  Both  property  and  life  arc  endangered ; 
our  civilization,  our  very  government,  and  our  homes  are 
threatened.  Our  wives,  daughters,  sons  and  ourselves 
are  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  influence  of  the  criminal; 
and  the  worst  criminals  that  society  ever  knew  are  those 
whose  shrewdness  and  political  or  moneyed  influence 
keep  them  from  the  penitent iary.  Our  prisons,  it  would 
seem,  are  only  for  "poor'  criminals  —  men  and  women 
wh©  have  neither  money  nor  influence.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  rich  criminal  being  sent  to  San  Quentin?  I  never 
did.  My  object  now  is  not  to  occupy  your  time  about 
the  "rich  criminals"  or  those  who  escape  their  just  de- 
serts, as  1  have  no  hope  for  them  being  reached  or  re- 
formed. But  the  poor  unfortunate  ones  who  have  satis- 
fied in  full  the  law  s  demands  before  they  parted  from  the 
prison  walls — these  poor  men  with  hopes  blighted,  char- 
acter lost,  their  lives  crushed,  their  spirits  broken,  deserted 
by  friends,  weak  and  pale  through  long  confinement  and 
half  starva1  ion — when  they  come  out  they  find  every  door 
closed  against  them;  nobody  wants  them,  every  man's 
heart  and  hand  is  against  them ;  at  the  verge  of  despair 
and  ruin  thoughts  of  home  and  childhood,  and  a  loving 
mother's  counsel  and  earnest  tender  prayers  often  rise  be- 
fore them;  this,  with  their  past  prodigal  life,  with  all  its 
mistakes  and  sins,  causes  their  hearts  to  almost  break,  and 
they  long  to  hear  once  more  a  word  of  kindness  and  to 
witness  an  act  of  love.  It  is  at  this  point  the  "Home  of 
Industry  and  Refuge  for  ex-Convicts"  steps  in  and  ex- 
tends the  loving  helping  hand,  and  the  needed  shelter 
and  protection— here  they  gather  round  the  "family  altar" 
which  brings  before  many  such  sweet,  hallowed  recollec- 
tions of  former  days,  and  it  is  here  the  hearts  are  touched 
and  the  work  done,  and  new  hope  is  born  in  their  souls. 

NEW  St' HE  I;  I  NT  EN  DENT. 

The  Home  has  just  secured  for  Superintendent  Mr. 
James  Mathews,  who  in  former  years  had  charge  of  the 
City  Mission  in  Auckland,  and  personally  known  to  me 
for  thirteen  years  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  Christians 
in  California,  and  whose  record  is  and  ever  has  been  be- 
yond reproach.  In  this  work  he  will  be  nobly  assisted  by 
his  good  wife,  whose  heart  is  warm  and  devoted  to  the 
work  of  lifting  up  and  caring  for  the  fallen. 

This  work  will  always  remain  evangelical  but  unsec- 
tarian,  as  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  all  classes  are 
equally  received  and  cared  for.  The  "Home"  is  now 
passing  through  the  darkest  hours  of  its  history,  but  we 
believe  that  ways  and  means  will  be  opened  up  to  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  need,  so  that  it  may  not  be  hampered 
or  crippled  in  its  heaven-born  work  of  lifting  up  the  fallen 
and  befriending  the  friendless.  When  the  public  get  to 
know  of  the  practical  good  it  has  already  accomplished  in 
reforming  206  out  of  215  during  the  year  that  is  past,  and 
that  it  is  a  work  that  does  not  encourage  laziness,  but 
teaches  industry  and  helps  to  build  up  blighted  lives  and 
characters,  ample  means  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming. 
This  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  ours  is  the  only  door  that  is  never  shut  against  the 
poor  ex-convict,  and  we  trust  that  the  charitable  people 
of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  see  to  it 
that  the  necessity  for  closing  its  door  will  never  occur.  If 
we  could  rai>e  $8,000  or  $10,000,  so  that  we  could  have  a 
suitable  building  of  our  own  and  free  rent,  the  Home 
could  be  made  ever  after  self-sustaining,  and  surely  this 
ought  to  be  raised  for  such  an  object.  It  woukl  be  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  charitable  of  our  great,  wealthy 
city  and  state.  In  New  York  the  Home  for  Discharged 
Convicts  is  supported  by  the  bankers  and  all  the  wealthy. 
It  owns  its  building,  which  is  worth  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Morgan,  the 
wife  of  ex-Governor  Morgan,  recently  died,  leaving  the 
New  York  "Home"  $to,coo.  In  its  infancy  it  had  many 
a  struggle  as  the  San  Francisco  one  now  has,  but  it 
proved  itself  to  be  a  necessity  and  a  great  power  for  good, 
and  now  it  is  rightly  one  of  the  most  honored  charitable 
institutions  of  that  great  city. 

For  the  Home  in  San  Francisco  $10,000  might  be 
raised  without  much  inconvenience,  if  there  were,  say, 
two  persons  in  California  to  donate  $1,000  each,  and  four 
to  donate  $500  each,  and  twenty  business  men,  including 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  $100  each,  and  thirty  $50 
each,  and  fifty  merchants  and  business  men  $25  each,  and 
fifty  $10  each,  and  a  hundred  to  give  $5  each,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  more  to  give  $1  each.  Who  will  now 
act  on  this  suggestion?  Who  will  come  to  the  rescue? 
Who  has  a  heart  for  the  fallen?  Do  you  say,  as  many 
have:  "I  heartily  sympathize  with  such  a  noble  work?' 
Well,  but  how  much  do  you  sympathize?  You  can  sym- 
pathize with  it  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $1,000.  Which  will 
it  be?  I  sympathize  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  in  addition  to 
moneys  I  furnish,  many  of  them  for  various  and  neces- 
sary purposes.  A  sympathy  that  does  not  reach  your 
pocket  has  never  reached  your  heart.  Some  would  give  a 
lecture  on  morality  to  a  poor  fellow  undergoing  the  pangs 
of  starvation.  I  call  this  mockery.  It  is  better  first  to 
feed  him— manifest  that  you  have  a  love  for  him ;  then 
tell  him  of  the  love  of  Christ  that  constrained  you  to  do 
so.  After  you  have  satisfied  his  hungry  body,  tell  him  of 
One—the  only  One — who  can  satisfy  his  hungry  soul. 
This  is  practical  Christianity  ;  nothing  else  is.  This  kind 
of  Christianity  will  command  resp)  ct;  the  other  is  so  thin 
and  shallow  that  a  fool  can  see  through  it.  Now,  the 
permanent  continuance  of  the  "Home"  will  depend  upon 
your  response  to  its  present  urgent  need.  We  can  only 
keep  open  while  the  funds  last.  •  he  strong  should  help 
the  weak,  the  rich  should  help  the  poor,  the  fortunate 
should  help  the  unfortunate.  Contributions  can  be  given 
or  sent  to  any  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors:  John 
Scott,  M.  D.,  William  M.  Cubery,  M.  Greenwood,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  Albert  Li.  Sheehan,  John  Kimball,  D.  D.t 
George  B.  Rieman,  John  W.  Roberts,  Joseph  Moscrop, 
G.  H.  Saunders,  R.  J.  Trumbull,  or  to  yours,  etc., 
Chari.es  Montgomery, 

319  Sansome  street.  President. 


tar  i'ok  nit;  finest 


HATS 


TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  C^ture,  D        GOLDBERG,    BOWEN    &  CO. 

Expression.    Special  attention  given  to  the  cure  of  Stan-  t 

 " THE  LEADING  CROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  428  to  432  Pine  ST.,T„„CAI.mSKiMAEKKT 

—  HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Me*in.  C.  .1.  Ha«lcy  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment . 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lebenbaum,  Goldberg  &  Bowen) 
Telephone  Ho.  1.  428  to  433  Pine  Street.  San  tram-toco. 


I  \STITUTK 

FOR  VOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  3112 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  ccrps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKFS.  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE, 


40  OTarrcll  Street,  San  Fraii<-toco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


in  it  COLLEGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

fok  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 


No. 


1104    MARK  ET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
retiimhiheil.  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  ur  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  'FENCE,  Proprietor. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Tlie    Wonderful    Dlagnoaer    of  I>K«;is<n. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  in. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
raid-up  Capital  98,000,000  In  UoM 

DIRECTORS 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gf.o.  L.  Urasurk,  Vice-President, 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W   Mack  ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Gho.  Chant,  Assistant  Cashier 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London  l.ni'd 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "SS"    CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New     Fall     and     Winter  Styles. 

Jdwc^  OPENING 

><^^  FINE 

ICJteS  MillinerY 

^oi^cm^al^-  ADCOCK'S, 

PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

Ortuber  1 41.  ;<l  and  3d. 


Office  'Market  Mrcet 

Refinery  I'otrvro 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

I  A.  B.  SPRECKELS  .Secretary 

NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

35  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

Tirst-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEW  ELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  1884, 


It.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.PHJECS  him.,  Vice- President 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DITTOS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


THE  LION  F 


IRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 


Capital  and  Assets  $4,687,855  00 


ORIENT  INST„' 


RANCE  COMPANY, 

ARTFORD,  Conn. 


tapital  and  Assets  $1,474,443  19 


removed  WASHINGTON 


215 
SANSOME  ST. 


tapital  and  Assets  $1,U07.414  78 


Pacific  Department. 

UEO.  I>.  DOR  m  v  Manager.   WE  SEXTON,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 


Fifty  years  before     i  THE  POPULAR  A..  Hi. 

the  Public. 

The  best  Piano  mad,,  ;  HARRINGTON    PIANO  nAUpnnrTP  Pfl 

A. JL. Bamcbofi Co.  Ml  1  a  |J  M  A   AND   DAflunUr  I  &  UU 

s^^„!c.,.  r  I A  N  U  O    THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORGAN.      see  ac.ENTs. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  4  1  Market  Street,  t  or.  Spear,  San  Ft 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ES  I'ES.    Agents  wanted. 


PECK'S  PERFUMES,  i 


VISITORS  TO  THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

hould  call  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
HAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 

ver  exhibited. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT   OF  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  v  ill  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  for  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twentv  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily  ;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  monev,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  3  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSK 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tha 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  71 1  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  b*  found  on  fi,e  at  GEO  p* 

Inlu  rArtn  ROW  ELL  it  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  whert 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  JUTS 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Of  all  the  notable  plans  for  impressing  the  mass  of 
humanity  with  a  belief  in  your  vast  knowledge  and  superior 
judgment,  the  easiest,  as  well  as  the  safest,  is  the  nil 
admirari  system.  Tear  any  performance  to  bits — "just 
burn  it  up  " — and  the  majority  of  listeners  or  readers  will 
be  filled  with  a  proper  sense  of  your  wonderful  abilities, 
and  a  corresponding  feeling  of  shame  at  the  awkward  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  really  about  to  think  it  pretty- 
fair  till  you  stepped  in  just  in  time  to  rescue  them  from 
such  ignominious  self-committal.  Then  they  go  off,  and 
each  becomes  the  center  of  another  circle  of  admiring 
satellites,  to  whom  he  retails  your  wisdom  (or  spitefulness) ; 
and  the  process  continues  till  we  are  all  contentedly  puffed 
up  with  a  satisfying  sense  of  our  own  superior  taste  and 
knowledge. 

Of  all  the  functions  of  so-called  criticism,  the  easiest  is 
indiscriminate  condemnation;  the  most  difficult,  dis- 
criminating praise.  There  is  a  spice  in  fault-finding  that 
is  attractive  to  the  taste  of  human  nature ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  fact  is  the  undoubted  one  that  ill-nature  has  an 
inspiring  effect  on  the  ordinary  mind.  Under  its  influence 
the  most  ignorant  gossip  will  make  trenchant  and  amus- 
ing comments,  and  the  common-place  pen  will  become 
caustic.  We  want  every  thing,  nowadays,  even  our 
reputation,  as  cheap  as  possible;  and  while  this  very 
cheap  means  of  being  esteemed  sarcastic  and  "  superior  " 
exists,  the  artists  in  any  line  may  expert  small  shrift  from 
the  pensters.   

So  nearly  universal  is  the  custom  of  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion, that  there  is  no  more  patent  illusl ration  of  the  loose- 
ness of  handling  to  which  the  English  language  is  sub- 
jected than  the  seeming  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of 
most  of  its  assailants  that  the  terms  critical  and  carping 
are  not  entirely  synonymous  and  interchangeable.  The 
critics  themselves,  of  course,  know  that  criticism  is 
merely  judgment,  and  its  highest  province  is  to  add 
to  the  sum  of  intelligent  enjoyment  by  pointing  out 
that  which  is  admirable,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
may  not  shirk  the  less  agreeable  duty  of  designating  de- 
fects to  be  avoided.  Hut  while  this  knowledge  is  so 
rarely  exemplified  in  practice,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
the  crude  inductive  methods  of  the  majority  should  lead 
to  the  aforementioned  erroneous  conclusion. 


But  so  long  as  all  can  sweepingly  condemn,  and  so  few 
possess  the  rare  and  delicate  gift  of  seeing  in  nearly  every 
human  (and  therefore  imperfect)  performance  something 
worthy  of  kindly  praise  and  encouragement,  we  must  fear 
that  the  famous  old  lady  who  had  a  good  word  for  Satan, 
in  that  he  is  so  industrious,  will  remain  without  a  rival  in 
the  ranks  of  humanity.  The  equally  pointed  and  more 
beautiful  story  of  the  Savior  of  mankind,  who  discovered 
in  the  repulsive  carcass  of  the  dead  dog  only  that  his 
teeth  were  pearls,  would  be  equally  thrown  away  on  these 
too  fastidious  judges.   To  be  sure,  this  gentle  critic  was 


presumably  familiar  with  the  supernal  glories  of  heaven, 
which  are,  according  to  popular  belief,  superior  even  to 
those  of  Europe.  Rut  our  critics  are  not  seeking  for  pearls. 
They  are  looking  for  dead  dog— and  they  can  undoubt- 
edly find  it  every  time. 


In  anti-railroad  days,  the  ocean  trip  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Isthmus  or  Nicaragua  was  a  novel  experience  to 
most  of  the  argonauts,  and  particularly  to  the  argonaut- 
esses.  On  one  of  these  trips,  in  1857,  a  prim  and  prying 
ancient  maiden  from  New  England  was  very  conspicuous 
among  the  merry  passengers.  As  she  took  pains  to  make 
every  one  understand  she  "  had  been  out  before,"  and 
hence  was  an  active  (or  rather  a  passive)  member  (there 
are  no  active  ones)  of  the  nil  admirari  society.  Nothing 
could  surprise,  nothing  excite  the  wonder  of  this  female 
Marco  Polo.  The  "coaling-up"  at  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
a  fight  with  machetes  at  Aspinwall ;  and  the  neat  and  in- 
stantaneous amputation  in  Panama  bay  of  a  native  leg  by 
a  shark  in  good  practice,  were  all  viewed  with  lofty  indif- 
ference, or  severely  commented  upon  by  this  traveled  cen- 
sor as  very  imperfect  exhibitions.  Of  course,  this  made 
the  herd  of  common  persons  who  had  never  been  out 
before  feel  duly  crushed  and  crest-fallen;  but,  as  there 
is  a  certain  bravery  born  of  numbers,  they  contrived  to 
enjoy  their  ignorant  and  superficial  wonder  even  under 
the  stony  glare  and  contemptuous  sniff  of  Miss  Noitall. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  the  days  dragged  on  with  a  placid 
monotony  that  would  have  rendered  the  advent  of  a  fly- 
ing-fish an  event,  when  one  morning  the  ship  was  startled 
into  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement  by  the  news  that  a  whale 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  offing.  Very  few  knew  the  exact 
location  of  the  offing,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  all 
eyes  were  eagerly  turned  in  its  direction.  Sure  enough, 
the  whale  was  there,  blowing  and  spouting  as  if  he  were 
engaged  to  open  the  campaign  for  the  Gwin  wing  or  the 
Broderick  faction  of  the  California  Democracy.  The 
officers,  who  had  "sailed  the  salt  seas  over  and  over,  and 
ten  times  over,"  were  looking  through  their  glasses;  the 
old  salts  in  the  fo'c'sle  were  gathered  on  the  for'ard  deck 
debating  the  class,  yield  of  "  ile,"  and  other  questions  of 
whale  economy;  the  passengers  were  crowded  against 
the  bulwarks,  pushing,  tip-toeing,  and  straining  their  eyes 
for  a  good  view — all  but  one,  who  sat  in  contemptuous 
state  in  the  deserted  cabin,  with  a  coolness  resulting 
about  equally  from  principle  and  a  palm-leaf  fan.  One 
good-natured  fellow-traveler  called  down  the  companion- 
way,  "Come  up;  there's  a  whale  in  sight !"  With  crush- 
ing effect  came  the  response,  in  a  tone  of  freezing  su- 
periority : 

"La  me!  I  wouldn't  climb  them  stairs  for  all  the 
whales  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  whale's  nothing  to  MB — 
I've  been  out  before." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood  were  great  favorites  in  Cali- 
fornia when,  in  the  early  days,  they  visited  this  far-away 
region.  Handsome  Harry  Courtainc  and  his  wife,  "  Miss 
Grattan,"  were  also  of  the  company,  and  the  quartet 
made  a  four-in-hand  of  humor  and  burlesque  that  could 
draw  enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting  manager.  The 
prime  favorite  was,  of  course,  the  leading  and  lively  co- 
medienne ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  her  personations  would  have 
lost  much  of  their  effect  but  for  the  capital  support  they 
received  in  Mr.  Wood.  Dwarfed  in  stature,  and  with  a 
countenance  rugged  to  the  point  of  extreme  ugliness,  his 
personal  oddity,  joined  to  his  grotesque  humor,  rendered 
him  an  admirable  foil  to  his  handsome  and  lively  wife. 

One  day  a  merry  party  of  ladies  were  gathered  around 
the  favorite  at  the  Orleans  Hotel,  Sacramento.  One  of 
the  number,  a  young  and  pretty  woman  who  had  married 
notoriously  for  money,  exclaimed,  with  more  vivacity 
than  courtesy  or  discretion — 

"  Really,  now,  my  dear,  what  could  induce  so  charm- 
ing a  woman  as  you  to  marry  a  man  so  much  older  than 
yourself,  and  so— so  different?" 

"  Oh  I"  replied  the  witty  actress,  with  the  utmost  good 
humor,  "for  the  same  reason  that  impels  many  of  us— he 
supports  me  so  well." 


In  giving  an  account  of  the  Nevada  State  Library  im- 
broglio at  Carson,  the  papers  have  related  the  progressive 
steps  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  his  chief,  in  which  Governor  Adams  told  his  junior 
officer  that  while  they  might  be  compelled  to  confer  of- 
ficially, socially  he  would  never  recognize  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Mr.  Laughton's  reply  has  not  been  put  on 
record,  but  as  a  quick  and  unstudied  retort  it  deserves  to 
be. 

"  That's  all  right,  Governor,"  said  Laughton,  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head.  "  I  don't  care  for  myself; 
I  can  stand  it.  But  it  will  be  a  mighty  hard  thing  for  my 
children  if  they  should  ever  learn  that  they  had  a  father 
that  even  Governor  Adams  wouldn't  speak  to!" 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  a  remarkably  skillful  vio- 
linist, and  his  violin  was  a  very  popular  card  during  his 
canvass.  His  enemies  now  say  that  Laughton  fiddled 
himself  into  office,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  in  never  rested 
till  he  had  "  played  himself  out." 


A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  public  school  teachers  was 
giving  a  lesson  in  etymology  to  a  second  grade.  She 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  "  pan."  Several  answers 
were  hazarded,  none  quite  correct.  The  teacher  ex- 
plained it,  and  added : 

"  Now,  remember,  whenever  you  see  pan  prefixed  to 
any  word,  you  may  know  it  means  all." 

After  illustrating  by  several  examples,  such  as  pan- 
theon, pandemonium,  etc.,  she  called  on  her  pupils  to 
write,  each  for  himself,  one  example.  There  was  much 
scratching  of  heads,  knitting  of  brows,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  mental  struggle,  and  at  last  a  few  hands  were 
raised. 

"  Well,  Tom,  what  is  it?   What  have  you  writtten  ? " 
Tom  arose,  and  glancing  proudly  around,  read  in  a 
loud  and  resolute  tone — 
"  Pancake— all  the  cake!" 


A  streak  of  lightning  at  I.incolnsvillc,  Pennsylvania,  struck 

dead  a  man  who  was  playing  an  accordion. 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Pennsylvania  lightning  may  be  able  to  knock  out 
an  accordion-player ;  but  when  an  accordion-player  strikes 
Jersey  lightning,  the  lightning  has  to  go  down  every 
time.   

Chickens  and  turkeys  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  arc  suf- 
fering from  a  disease  called  swcllcd-head.— Grass  Valley  Union. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with  the  Union's  well- 
known  political  leaning,  the  editor  did  not  find  out  that 
Congressman  Bare  Henley  had  been  canvassing  that  part 
of  the  state.     Or  isn't  "  swelled-head "  a  contagious 

disease? 

Major  Aaron  Stafford,  the  last  surviving  officer  of  the  war  of 
1812,  died  at  his  residence  in  Watcrvillc,  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  Sunday,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  re- 
tained his  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 

Ninety-nine  years  is  a  very  advanced  age.  This  reflec- 
tion should  spur  on  the  overdriven  editor  to  renewed  ex- 
ertion. A  very  few  years  more  and  this  item  will  not  be 
admissible  even  in  the  greatest  dearth  of  news.  The 
"  last  surviving  officer  of  the  war  of  1812"  will  be  laid  to 
rest  with  Washington's  nurse,  the  man  who  killed  Nathan, 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  revolution,  who  have  died  a 
lingering  death  all  over  the  United  States,  just  as  he  of 
1812  is  doing  now.  Make  the  most  of  him.  He  will 
soon  be  gone,  never  again  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  "news  from  everywhere"  in  the  confiding 
daily.   

Byron  defines  fame  as  being  killed  in  battle  and  hav- 
ing your  name  spelt  wrong  in  the  dispatch.  It  is  also  to 
organize  a  minstrel  troupe,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  indignity.  An  eastern  dramatic  paper  gives  a  fine 
notice  of  Slavin,  McNish  &  Johnson's  Minstrels,  under 
the  firm  name  of  "  Havin,  McRigh  &  Johnson"!  It 
is  some  comfort  that  our  old  friend  Carroll  Johnson  has 
not  had  his  name  tampered  with  by  the  typographic  fame- 
smasher. 
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PART  I. 

At  eleven  o'clock  one  fourth  of  July  morning  a  young 
man  drove  up  in  a  cab  to  the  gate  of  a  suburban  mansion 
not  many  miles  from  London.  Having  first  thrust  an  in- 
quiring curly-haired  head  out  of  the  cab  window,  he 
opened  the  door,  put  a  pair  of  long  legs  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  dismissed  the  cabbie  with  double  his  fare.  Grasp- 
ing then  with  one  hand  his  portmanteau,  with  the  other 
he  lent  a  lusty  pull  to  the  brass  bell-handle. 

During  the  interval  destined  to  elapse  before  the  bell 
was  answered,  the  visitor  had  leisure  to  examine  the  out- 
side aspect  of  the  place  at  which'he  had  alighted.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  but  a  ten-foot  wall  of  moldy  red  brick, 
surmounted  by  a  thick-growing  crown  of  ivy,  and 
pierced  by  a  broad  iron  gateway,  painted  dingy  green 
and  fashioned  in  a  quaint  tracery  of  arabesques.  Be- 
ing boarded  up  on  the  inner  side,  however,  no  glimpse 
of  what  lay  within  was  obtainable.  On  the  top  of  each 
gate-post  squatted  a  nondescript  stone  beast  holding  up 
a  shield,  and  from  the  iron  arch  connecting  the  posts  de- 
pended a  gas-lamp  which  looked  rather  the  worse  for 
wear. 

"  Antique,  certainly,  but  not  particularly  hospitable  so 
far,"  was  the  young  man's  comment  on  what  he  saw.  "  I 
wonder,  now,  if  there's  any  broken  bottles  underneath 
the  ivy  on  the  top  of  that  wall !  " 

He  was  a  tall  and  well-made  youth  who  thus  spoke, 
and  of  a  remarkably  cheerful  and  alert  demeanor.  His 
forehead  was  compact,  his  nose  straight  and  pointed,  his 
eyes  and  mustache  alike  tawny-brown.  His  bearing  and 
dress  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  but  certain  definable 
peculiarities  would  have  made  one  hesitate  to  call  him 
English.  Perhaps  it  was  the  absence  of  whiskers  and 
the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones;  perhaps  the  smooth 
set  of  the  coat  upon  the  broad  shoulders,  or  the  texture 
and  fashion  of  the  round-crowned  straw  hat ;  or,  perhaps, 
and  more  probably,  it  was  some  idiosyncrasy  of  move- 
ment and  attitude  not  translatable  into  words  at  all.  At 
all  events,  if  he  were  English,  he  was  a  new  sort  of  English- 
man. 

"Folks  in  this  country  are  confoundedly  deliberate  about 
opening  their  doors  !  "  exclaimed  this  personage,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  generalizing  with  the  vivacity  of  an  un- 
traveled  youth.  "  It's  just  possible,  though,  that  nobody's 
at  home.  My  blessed  uncle  is  dead  for  one — that's  cer- 
tain. I'm  not  expected  for  a  week  yet;  and  who  knows 
whether  that  famous  old  steward  of  his  may  not  have 
packed  off  for  a  holiday,  and  taken  his  granddaughter 
with  him?  Then  there'd  be  nobody  but  the  niece  to  ac- 
count for,  and  probably  rich  men's  nieces  don't  open 
doors  in  England.  What  am  I  to  do?  Confound  this 
wall !  It  might  cast  a  better  shadow,  anyway — it's  big 
enough ! " 

He  placed  his  portmanteau  as  close  to  the  wall  as  pos- 
sible, sat  down  upon  it,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  sent  that  cab  off  in  such  a  hurry," 
went  on  his  reflections;  "  I  might  have  driven  back  and 
and  made  inquiries  in  the  town.  But  that's  two  miles  off, 
and  it  won't  do  to  lug  this  valise  that  distance  through 
the  sun— it  wouldn't  befit  the  dignity  of  the  nephew  and 
heir  of  Jabez  Bloodstone,  Esquire.  Well,  I  feel  like  a 
fool.  May  be  I  am  one.  It  has  a  flavor  of  wild-goose 
chase — this  whole  expedition.  That  niece,  now!  The 
idea  of  her  appeared  a  great  deal  less  alarming  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frog-pond  than  it  does  here.  Suppose 
she  were  forty !  There's  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  be  forty,  and  religious — very  High  Church;  O 
gracious!  and  homely  as  a  mud  fence;  with  an  aquiline 
nose  and  projecting  teeth,  and  mad  on  the  subject  of 
Ruskin,or  lady-helps,  or  missionaries.  By  thunder,  why 
didn't  I  think  of  that  before !  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  back 
home. 

"Ah  no,  not  that;  not  until  I've  seen  this  thing  through, 
at  any  rate.  And  of  course  she  may  be  lovely  and  grace- 
ful and  sweet,  and  in  short  every  thing  that  becomes  a 
woman,  instead  of  every  thing  that  an  Englishwoman  be- 
comes. I  wish,  now,  1  could  have  persuaded  Curtis  to 
come  here  with  me.  He's  been  in  England  before,  and 
knows  the  ropes.  We  might  have  helped  each  other  over 
this  wall,  if  it  came  to  that.  Odd  what  a  fancy  I  took  to 
that  fellow,  and  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  I  met  him  on 
the  steamer.  And  he  was  rather  close,  too — never  talked 
much  about  himself;  but  I  guess  I  made  up  for  that  by 
telling  him  all  my  history — past,  present  and  future.  I 
must  cure  myself  of  that  habit  of  blabbing;  it  won't  do 
for  the  heir  of  a  great  estate.  I'd  like  to  know,  now,  what 
I  didn't  say  to  him  after  our  dinner  at  the  Pall  Mall,  and 
all  that  Burgundy  and  brandy-and-water.  How  did  I  get 
to  bed?  and  whose  fault  would  it  have  been  if  I'd  waked 
up  in  the  station  with  all  my  pockets  picked?  Well, 
Curtis  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  wish  he  were  here;  this  sit- 
ting in  the  sun  outside  the  gate  of  my  own  inheritance  is 
neither  lively  nor  dignified.  By  thunder!  I  mean  to 
have  another  pull  at  that  bell !" 

But,  as  he  rose  impetuously  to  put  this  purpose  into 
execution,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sliding-back  of  a  small 


square  panel  in  the  woodwork  of  the  gate,  and  a  voice 
demanding,  gruffly,  "  Who's  there?" 

"Gideon  Bright  has  been  here  a,bout  half  an  hour,  and 
wouldn't  mind  coming  in,  if  you'll  make  that  hole  a  little 
bigger." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  a  noise  as  of  withdrawing 
bolts,  then  the  gate  opened  a  little,  and  the  voice  said, 
"  Come  in  ! "  The  visitor  immediately  stepped  in,  and 
the  gate  was  as  promptly  shut  and  bolted  behind  him. 

He  was  standing  on  a  graveled  path  leading  up  to  the 
facade  of  an  ancient  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  of  dark- 
red  brick,  with  windows  of  small  panes,  and  broad 
sashes  painted  white.  The  path,  and  indeed  the  whole 
forecourt,  was  overshadowed  by  an  enormous  black 
cedar,  through  whose  broad  boughs  the  July  sunshine 
scarcely  penetrated;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place 
was  thereby  rendered  dam)),  mossy  and  gloomy.  Such, 
at  least,  was  Mr.  Gideon  Bright's  impression. 

"  You  can  walk  in,  sir,  said  the  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Gideon  turned  sharp  about,  and  beheld  an  odd  little 
old  gentleman  about  five  feet  in  height,  with  short 
white  hair  which  stood  upright  all  over  his  head.  In 
figure  he  was  corpulent,  but  his  bearing  was  nevertheless 
sprightly  and  active.  His  eyes — of  a  cold,  steely  blue — 
were  remarkably  sharp  and  penetrating  in  their  expres- 
sion; and  his  bushy  eyebrows,  one  of  which  was  elevated 
at  least  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  other,  gave 
the  wrinkled  countenance  a  hugely  quizzical  and  humor- 
ous air.  This  worthy  was  clad  in  a  snuff-colored  swallow- 
tail coat  and  small  clothes,  with  silver  buckles  on  his 
shoes;  and  as  Gideon  continued  to  gaze  at.  him  with  a 
perhaps  not  unpardonable  curiosity,  he  produced  a  gold 
snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  took  a  pinch. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Gideon,  at  length,  slightly  lifting  his 
straw  hat,  "you  must  be  my  late  uncle's  steward,  Mr. — 
ah — Carbuncle !" 

"  Your  memory  for  names  is  commendable,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  little  gentleman,  returning  "his  snuff-box  to  his 
pocket,  and  bowing. 

"  You  are  right  in  regarding  me  as  the  one  and  only 
person  to  whom  the  worthy  and — and  lamented  Mr. 
Jabez  Bloodstone  confided  the  conduct  of  his  business 
affairs;  and,  I  might  add,  of  his  social  and  moral  well- 
being.  We  were  friends,  sir,  for  many  more  years  than 
you  have  lived;  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  remarking 
that  it  was  his  expressed  desire— and  no  more  than  my 
due — that  our  relations  should  not  be  those  of  superior 
and — and  factotum,  but  rather  of  a  friend  and  friend,  of 
gentleman  and  gentleman;  in  short  " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  broke  in  Gideon  Bright,  with  a  frank 
laugh.  "  Don't  you  be  uneasy,  Mr.  Carbuncle. .  My 
uncle,  Bloodstone,  told  me  all  about  you  in  the  letter 
which  I  received  after  his  death — about  your  being 
friends  in  boyhood,  and  of  your  having  afterward  con- 
sented to  become  his  manager  and  adviser  only  out  of — " 

"Very  good,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Carbuncle,  evidently 
gratified.  "  I  trust  our  acquaintance  may  progress  as 
favorably  as  it  has  begun.  I  am  glad  to  find,  sir,  that  an 
American  education  has  not  deprived  you  of  the  faculty 
of  recognizing  a  gentleman,  even  when  you  encounter 
him  in  what  might  appear  a — a  dependent  situation. 
Well,  sir,  this  is  Hernholme ;  and  I  am  very  much  at 
your  service!" 

The  pair  here  entered  the  house,  and  Gideon,  leaving 
his  portmanteau  in  the  hall,  followed  the  steward  through 
a  door  on  the  right. 

"This,  sir,  was  Mr.  Bloodstone's  library;  also  used  as 
a  dining-room;  in  short,  a  favorite  retreat  of  his.  Will 
you  take  a  seat?" 

"  Dining-rooms  are  favorite  retreats  of  mine,  too,  when 
I'm  hungry,"  observed  Gideon,  cheerfully.  "But — my 
wig!  what  a  lot  of  teapots!" 

In  fact,  although  the  room  was  well  fiirnjshed  with 
bookshelves  and  abundance  of  books,  these  were  almost 
indistinguishable  behind  row  upon  row  and  rank  upon 
rank  of  serried  china.  Countless  plates  overlapped  each 
other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  myriads  of  teapots  hung  in 
glistering  lines,  dishes  and  salvers  were  framed  upon  the 
walls,  the  mantel-piece  was  crowded  with  a  hundred  vases 
of  all  sizes  shouldering  one  above  another,  and  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  were  sentineled  by  enormous  Jap- 
anese jars  four  feet  high. 

"  Did  my  uncle  eat  out  of  all  this  stuff?"  inquired  Mr. 
Bright,  after  having  taken  a  wondering  survey  of  the  col- 
I  lection — "  because  one  coffee-pot  and  a  dozen  or  so  dishes 
1  will  do  for  me,  you  know.    We  can  clear  the  rest  of  it 
out!" 

"  Before  we  begin  to  talk  about  clearing  any  thing  out, 

!  sir,"  replied  the  old  steward,  rather  testily,  "we  shall 
have  to  talk  a  little  business ;  but  I  may  observe,  paren- 
thetically, that  I,  and  Mr.  Bloodstone,  who  agreed  with 
me  on  most  subjects — that  he,  I  say,  was  a  connoisseur 
of  porcelain,  and  that  the  collection  you  see  before  you 

I  is  probably  unique,  and  represents  an  outlay  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds.    And  I  may  remark,  further,  that 

!  you  will,  if  you  remain  at  Hernholme,  meet  with  many 
evidences  of  a  taste  on  Mr.  Bloodstone's  part  which 
ignorant  people  would  call  eccentric,  but  which  you,  as 
his  nephew,  would  do  well  to  respect  until  you  have  be- 

j  come  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  them."  And 
with  this  the  little  man  took  snuff. 

"Carbuncle,  you  are  a  first-rate  fellow!"  exclaimed 
Gideon,  impulsively.    "  I  like  a  man  to  pitch  into  me  the 


way  you  do.  I  never  saw  my  uncle,  as  you  know,  but  I 
think  all  the  better  of  him  since  knowing  you."  Here  he 
put  forth  his  broad  palm  and  grasped  the  other's  small 
withered  fingers.  "  He  must  have  had  good  stuff  in  him 
to  keep  as,  faithful  an  old  chap  as  you  by  him  all  his  life. 
And  as  for  the  crockery,  don't  worry ;  I  won't  meddle 
with  it.  If  it  were  a  collection  of  dried  heads  I  wouldn't 
respect  'em  more." 

"  Enough,  enough,  sir !  I  see  you  mean  kindly,  and 
I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  with  a 
twinkle  of  satisfaction  in  his  comical  blue  eye.  "  And 
now,  once  more  to  business.  You  must  recollect  that 
you  have  your  identity  to  prove.  I  shall  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  and  require  a  few  evidences  which,  if  you  are 
the  person  I  suppose,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying. Let  us  see,  now,"  referring  to  some  papers  in 
his  hand,  "your  name,  you  say,  is  Gideon  Bright;  in 
what  way  are  you  related  to  Mr.  Jabez  Bloodstone?" 

"If  you'll  allow  me  to  light  a  cigar,"  said  Gideon, 
genially,  "  I'll  engage  to  satisfy  you  down  to  the  ground. 
Thanks!  Now  then,"  he  continued,  gently  elevating 
his  long  legs  on  to  the  chair  in  front  of  him,  "  here  goes 
for  the  main  points  of  my  autobiography.  I'm  the 
nephew  of  Jabez  Bloodstone  on  my  mother's  side;  father 
a  Californian ;  I  was  born  in  San  Francisco ;  at  fifteen 
came  east  to  New  York;  graduated  last  year  at  Harvard 
College;  am  twenty-two  years  old;  won  the  silver  sculls 
on  Lake  Quinsigamond  year  before  last,  and  the  inter- 
university  walking  match  the  day  after;  didn't  take 
honors;  measure  forty-eight  inches  round  the  chest  and 
seventeen  round  the  biceps;  got  a  mole  on  my  left  " 

"Thanks;  but  these  details  are  not  required,"  said  Mr. 
Carbuncle,  with  difficulty  stemming  the  torrent  of  the 
other's  communicativeness.  "What  I'm  concerned  to 
know  is,  did  you  come  here  in  consequence  of  any  in- 
formation from — from  Mr.  Bloodstone's  executors?  And 
if  so,  what? " 

"  I  guess  I  did!  and  pretty  lively  information  it  was, 
too.  The  dear  old  boy  (though  he'd  never  set  eyes  on 
me  in  his  life,  and  I'd  no  reason  to  suppose  he  so  much  as 
knew  of  my  existence) — well,  anyway,  he  left  me  his  whole 
blessed  fortune,  on  condition  that  " 

"  Yes;  on  what  conditions? "  rejoined  the  steward,  see- 
ing that  the  young  man  hesitated  and  looked  troubled. 

"Well,  one  of  them  was  that  you  and  your  grand- 
daughter were  to  remain  in  this  house  as  long  as  you 
wanted  to — that  is,  permanently,  you  know — and  I'm  sure 
I've  no  objection  to  that,  Carbuncle ;  quite  the  contrary ! " 

Mr.  Carbuncle  bowed.     "And  the  other  condition?  " 

"  Why,  that's  the  sticker;  it  gets  me  between  wind  and 
water,"  returned  Gideon,  getting  up  anxiously,  and  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  mantel-piece.  "  I  believe  people 
are  married  to  order  on  this  side ;  but  we  mostly  do  it 
for  love  at  home;  and,  you  see,  if  my  uncle's  niece  were 
to  happen  not  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  or— or  I  weren't  to 
take  a  fancy  to  her,  you  know — what  the  duce  should  I 
do?" 

"  The  terjns  of  the  will  are  sufficiently  explicit  on  that 
point,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  gravely.  "You  doubtless 
remember  them? " 

"  I  do,  and  no  mistake,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  long 
sigh.  "  If  I  marry  any  one  else  but  her  I  lose  the  estate. 
OLord!   Is  she  in  the  house  now?" 

"  Here  I  am ;  kiss  me,"  said  a  strange,  harsh  voice 
from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room. 

Gideon  gave  a  great  start,  he  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  then  grew  pale  as  suddenly.  He  stared 
fearfully  about,  but  could  see  no  one  except  the  little  old 
steward,  who  was  taking  snuff  again  quite  composedly. 
•  "She  is  in  the  house — yes,  sir;  but  she  naturally  is 
keeping  herself  rather  secluded  just  at  present ;  you  under- 
stand .    What's  that?   Oh,  that's  only  the  old  parrot 

— he !  he  !  A  very  fine  talker — a  great  favorite  of  Mr. 
Bloodstone's.  He  used  to  feed  her  with  his  own  hand 
every  day;  didn't  he,  Polly?" 

"  Starved  to  death — starved  to  death ! "  was  the  appall- 
ing answer,  But  Gideon,  to  his  no  small  relief,  had  by  this 
time  discerned  the  wretched  fowl,  as  it  sat  on  its  perch  in 
the  shadow  of  the  sideboard,  moping  and  mowing,  and 
cocking  its  sly  old  head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  with  a  semblance  of  malicious  humor.  Gideon 
wondered,  but  dared  not  ask,  whether  his  cousin's  name 
was  "  Polly,"  too. 

"  But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed  Mr.  Carbuncle, 
"you  will  no  doubt  come  to  regard  this  projected  mar- 
riage from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  you  will  allow,  Mr.  Gideon,  are  not  to  be 
thrown  away  for  a  mere  whim.  Besides,  it  is  always 
possible  that  you  may  find  in  your  cousin  the — what  I 
suppose  you  will  call  the  realization  of  your  ideal." 

"  Is  she  handsome — and— and  young? "  asked  Gideon, 
tremulously. 

"Well,  sir,  as  to  beauty,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  you  know;  and  as  regards  her  age — I  hardly  know 
whether  I'm  justified  in  telling  a  lady's  age.  Perhaps  you 
would  better  ask  her  about  that  yourself.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  fear  she  may  find  you  rather  young." 

"It's  just  as  I  thought,"  groaned  Gideon  to  himself. 
"Of  course,  she  may  turn  out  very  fascinating,"  he  said 
aloud,  with  a  sort  of  despairing  levity;  "and  no  doubt  I 
should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't  try  to  think  so." 

"  Lost  for  gold  !  A  human  soul  bought  for  a  thousand 
pounds,"  saijg  out  the  parrot,  with  a  horrid  chuckle. 
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"  Would  you  mind  having  that  thing  taken  somewhere 
else? "  inquired  Gideon. 

"Certainly  not ;  it  shall  be  removed  at  once,"  replied  Mr. 
Carbuncle ;  and,  stepping  briskly  to  the  door,  he  called : 
"My  dear,  come  here,  will  you?"  Then,  resuming  his 
seat,  "I  don't  know  that  I  need  prolong  this  interview- 
much  further  at  present;  of  course  there'll  be  papers  for 
you  to  sign,  and  so  forth,  but  that  can  only  be  done  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Bloodstone's  solicitors.  But  for  this 
morning — let  me  see — ah !  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  letter 
written  to  you  by  vour  uncle  Bloodstone  before  his  death, 
and  containing  a  summary  of  his  wishes  and  views." 

"It's  here  in  my  pocket,"  said  Gideon. 

No,  it  was  not  in  that  pocket.  He  tried  another,  with 
no  better  success.  He  dived  into  a  third  and  fourth  ;  he 
thrust  inquiring  hands  into  his  fifth  and  sixth;  he  even 
explored  his  watch-fob — but  the  missing  letter  was  not 
forthcoming.  Gideon  laughed,  and  at  the  same  time 
flushed  with  annoyance.  "  I  declare,  I  believe  I've  lost 
it,"  said  he,  at  length. 

"  H'm  !  very  awkward,"  remarked  the  old  steward, 
removing  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  and  tapping  with 
them  upon  the  table.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  just  take  out  Polly, 
will  you?  She  annoys  this  gentleman.  My  grand- 
daughter, sir;  Mr.  Bright,  my  dear." 

A  feminine  face  and  figure  the  memory  of  which  Gid- 
eon felt  that  he  should  never  lose  had  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  now  dropped  a  courtesy  to  the  stranger.  Her  glance 
went  straight  to  his  heart;  although  he  was  by  no  means 
a  universally  susceptible  young  man,  against  those  dark 
eyes  he  found  himself  totally  defenseless.  Yet  Mr.  Car- 
buncle's granddaughter  was  not  a  perfect  beauty;  and  to 
many  people  she  might,  perhaps,  not  have  seemed  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  affinity,  of  love  at  first  sight,  of  that  mysterious 
fascination  which  one  human  personality  sometimes  ex- 
ercises over  another — a  fascination  without  reason  and 
without  remedy?  At  all  events,  Gideon  became  aware 
that  he  had  known  only  half— and  the  worst  half— of  him- 
self until  this  moment.  And  now  he  was  deliciously 
thrilled  and  bewildered  with  a  sudden  sense  of  self-com- 
pletion. 

Coming  after  so  presumptuous  an  exordium,  to  offer  a 
matter  of  fact  personal  description  were  an  anti-climax; 
while  to  color  the  portrait  in  harmony  with  the  lover's 
ardent  vision  would  be  an  injustice  done  to  truth.  The 
young  lady  was  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  her  elderly 
relative,  with  sloping  shoulders,  rounded  arms,  and 
plump,  tapering  hands.  The  lids  of  her  long  curved  eyes 
were  habitually  downcast ;  but  whenever  she  raised  them 
tor  a  moment  the  glance  beneath  gained  thereby  in 
sweetness  and  effectiveness.  The  mouth  showed  great 
tenderness,  yet  with  an  occasional  upward  turn  at  the 
corners  indicative  of  arch  mischief.  Her  complexion  was 
darker  than  is  usually  found  with  hair  so  golden-brown  as 
hers,  and  there  was  a  rosy  warmth  in  the  cheeks  such  as 
belongs  rather  to  the  blonde  than  to  the  brunette.  Alto- 
gether she  might  appear  a  very  lovable  little  person,  even 
to  the  impartial  eye  of  the  reader,  who,  unlike  Gideon,  is 
accustomed  to  subject  his  emotions  to  his  intellect. 

Poor  Gideon,  ordinarily  so  ready  with  his  tongue, 
found  nothing  better  to  say  at  this  crisis  than  "  How  do 
you  do,  Miss  ,"  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  reflect- 
ing that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  because  her  grand- 
father's name  was  Carbuncle  that  hers  was  also.  Before 
he  could  recover  from  this  check  she  and  the  parrot  had 
left  the  room,  the  latter  calling  out  "Kiss  me,  stupid!" 
with  a  shriek  of  malignant  laughter. 

"What  a  "  began  Gideon.     He  paused;  he  felt 

more  than  he  could  express,  for  once. 

"What  a  what?  "  rapped  out  the  old  gentleman,  rather 
sharply. 

"What  a  lucky  man  you  are  to  be  such  a  grandfather !" 
H'm!  We  were  speaking  of  that  letter;  can't  you  find 
it?" 

"Find  it?  Yes.  No.  Oh,  the  letter?  No.  I  mean— 
what?  " 

Mr.  Carbuncle  rose,  with  a  queer  contortion  of  the  face 
that  might  mean  almost  any  thing.  "  You  seem  fatigued, 
sir.  We'll  postpone  further  inquiries  till  after  lunch.  I 
presume  it'll  turn  out  all  right.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst — if  the  letter  is  lost,  that  is — you  can  apply  for  iden- 
tification to  your  friends  in  America.  Meanwhile,  and 
provisionally,  welcome  to  Hernholme,  sir!  I  will  men- 
tion your  arrival  to  your  cousin." 

Gideon  strode  suddenly  forward,  and  laid  his  great 
hand  on  the  little  steward's  shoulder,  detaining  him. 
Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  huskily : 

"  If  my  cousin  were — to  die — suddenly — of  old  age,  you 
know — what  then?" 

The  other  grinned;  somewhat  ill-naturedly,  Gideon 
fancied. 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  your  only  chance  of  inheriting  under 
the  will  would  be  to  live  a  bachelor.    Good  morning!" 

The  door  closed  between  them.  Gideon  was  alone. 
He  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  groaned. 

PART  II. 

There  was  still  an  hour  before  luncheon.  Gideon  re- 
sumed his  straw  hat,  lit  another  cigar,  and  strode  out  de- 
spondently on  the  lawn  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  lawn  was  a  product  of  the  combined  influences  of 
nature  and  art — such  as  can  be  found  only  in  England. 


It  was  the  careful  growth  of  centuries;  a  deep,  mossy 
texture  of  woven  grass-roots — soft,  dense  and  elastic;  a 
living  carpet  a  foot  thick,  spread  out  smooth  and  green 
upon  the  earth.  It  was  lustrous  with  warm,  mingling 
breadths  of  light  and  dark,  like  velvet:  and  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  cast  athwart  it  by  the  summer  sun,  seemed 
less  to  lie  upon  it  than  to  be  absorbed  into  its  substance. 
Gideon  paced  along  meditatively,  his  feet  sinking  deep  at 
every  step,  yet  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  was  a  tall  screen  of  shrub- 
bery; passing  through  which  the  young  American  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  blooming  flower  garden,  and 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Carbuncle's  granddaughter.  She 
was  standing  hi  the  midst  of  a  group  of  rose  bushes, 
plucking  a  nosegay  of  half-expanded  buds. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon!"  exclaimed  Gideon,  coloring  up. 

"Were  you  looking  for  grandpa?  Oh,  don't  throw 
away  your  cigar;  I  like  it.    Shall  I  go  call  him?" 

"No,  I — what  pretty  flowers!  Are  they  for  Miss 
Bloodstone?" 

"  Miss  Bloodstone?  Oh,  you  mean — you  mean  your 
cousin?" 

This  was  said  with  a  half  smile  and  momentary  upward 
glance  at  his  face.    "  No,  they  are  not  for  her,  exactly. 

"  Are  they  for  me?"  blurted  out  Gideon,  daringly. 

"Your  cousin  meant  me  to  pluck  them  for  you,"  re- 
plied the  little  maiden,  bending  down  for  another  bud. 
Gideon  sighed  heavily,  and  a  short  silence  ensued. 

"  Would  you  mind  giving  me  that  bud  on  your  own  ac- 
count?" he  resumed  presently,  with  a  certain  doggedness 
in  his  tone. 

"  Won't  you  have  enough  without  that?" 

"  I  shall  have  nothing  without  that!  Thank  you  !"  he 
added,  with  such  impetuous  earnestness  that  the  soft  lit- 
tle fingers  which  were  holding  out  the  rose  to  him 
dropped  it,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  their  feet.  They 
both  stooped  for  it,  and  the  young  man's  tawny  mus- 
tache brushed  the  maiden's  oval  cheek. 

"Do  you  see  my  cousin  often?"  inquired  Gideon, 
hastily,  and  in  a  painfully  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  he  re- 
gained his  perpendicular  and  drew  the  stem  of  the  bud 
through  his  button-hole. 

"  Oh,  yes!"  was  the  reply,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh, 
replacing  a  loosened  strand  of  her  hair,  and  seeming  to 
address  the  bouquet.    "  We  are  together  all  the  time." 

"  Do  you  like  her?" 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  question,  sir." 
"  Well — but  do  you?" 

"I  can't  say  I  do,  very  much.    Still,  you  know,  other 
people  might." 
"  I  never  shall,  for  one !" 

"  It  is  uncivil  of  you  to  say  that.    Why  won't  you?"' 
"  Well — because  I've  seen  somebody  else." 
"Oh!  who?" 

"  I  don't  know  her  name,  but  you  do;  perhaps  you'll 
tell  it  to  me?" 
"  Whom  do  I  know  that  you  know?" 
"  Yourself." 

"  Oh!    But — perhaps  you  don't  know  me." 

"Then,  perhaps,  you'll  teach  me?" 

"  I  don't  give  lessons,  sir." 

"  At  any  rate,  teach  me  what  to  call  you." 

"Grandpa  calls  me  Juliet." 

"  Juliet !  Well,  I'm  Romeo,  though  by  some  mistake 
they  always  call  me  something  else.  But  let  me  be 
Romeo  to  you,  Juliet." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  be  Mr.  Bright  for  the  present, 
sir." 

"  The  present  is  no  time  at  all.  Besides,  what  is  the 
use  of  making  strangers  of  ourselves,  Juliet.  You  know 
we're  always  to  live  together  in  this  house — that  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  my  uncle's  will." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  forgetting  the  other  condition." 

"  I  mean  to  forget." 

"Then  you  mean  not  to  live  in,.this  house;  so  we 
shan't  be  together;  and  so  we  must  be  strangers!" 

"  No  will  but  your  own  shall  ever  keep  me  a  stranger 
to  you,  Juliet." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  practicing  what  you  are  to  say  to 
your  cousin." 

"  1  Good-bye'  is  all  I  shall  have  to  say  to  her,  and  that 
I  can  say  impromptu." 

"  You  may  say  it  to  me,  now ;  I  must  go  back  to  the 
house." 

"Not  'good-bye'  to  you;  only  au  revoir  till  lunch 
time.    Will  it  be  ready  soon?" 

"Pretty  soon.  Oh!  too  soon  for  us  to  shake  hands 
now !    Please  let  me  go  I" 

"  Au  revoir,  Juliet." 

"  Au  rei'oir,  Mr.  Bright.  Well,  then,  au  revoir,  Romeo. 
Have  you  any  message  for  your  cousin?" 

"  Take  her  that  bouquet  you  have  gathered,  and  tell 
her  the  only  rose  1  care  about  is  in  my  button-hole." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  care  more  for  one  rose  that 
she  had  picked  herself  than  for  a  whole  gardenful  that 
she  had  asked  me  to  pick  for  her?   I  will  tell  her." 

"No!  tell  her  " 

But  Juliet  was  already  gone,  and  Gideon  was  alone 
once  more.  The  sparkle  died  out  of  his  eyes;  and  he 
thrust  his  hands  moodily  into  his  pockets,  and  fell  into  a  fit 
of  somber  preoccupation.  For  a  young  man  who  had 
traveled  three  thousand  miles  to  get  a  fortune,  he  was 
making  a  nice  beginning. 


Gideon  found  no  satisfaction  among  the  roses,  now  thai 
Juliet  was  gone.  He  sauntered  back  through  the  shrub 
bery  to  the  lawn  and  sat  down  upon  a  bench  beneath  a 
chestnut  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  branches,  bending 
earthward,  formed  a  green  tent  of  leaves  round  about 
him. 

By  and  by,  happening  to  look  up,  he  saw  a  pair  of 
snuff-colored  small-clothes  and  stockings,  ending  in  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  standing  on  the  turf  outside  his  retreat. 
He  roused  himself,  made  an  effort  to  swallow  down  his 
dejection,  and  called  out  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  pos- 
sible : 

.    "Walk  in,  Mr.  Carbuncle!" 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed  stooped  and  entered. 
Gideon  noticed  that  his  tufted  eyebrows  were  gathered 
ominously  together,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn 
severely  down.  Moreover,  he  proceeded  to  take  snuff 
with  a  very  uncompromising  air. 

"  Is  lunch  ready?  "  inquired  Gideon. 

"  Before  sitting  down  to  table  with  you,  sir,"  said  the 
little  steward,  standing  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his 
back,  facing  his  interlocutor,  "I  must  ask  you  whether 
you  think  the  course  you  are  pursuing  toward  my  little 
girl  is  worthy  of  a  gentleman?" 

Gideon  paused  awhile,  gravely  and  thoughtfully  meet- 
ing his  questioner's  glance.  In  about  half  a  minute  he 
answered,  with  the  firmness  of  conviction — 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Carbuncle,  it  is." 

"Humph!  Possibly  American  ideas  on  these  points 
are  different  from  ours  in  Englnnd." 

Gideon  colored  up.  "  If  they  are,  sir,"  said  he,  "  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  English  I" 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Bright,  patriotism  aside,  I  can't  per- 
mit you  to  address  my  little  girl  in  the  way  you  have  been 
doing.  Say  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  man  who  has 
occupied  a  technically  dependent  position ;  does  that 
justify  you  in  besmearing  her  with  sentimental  rubbish 
which  means  nothing,  except — except  insult,  and  which 
is  insulting  to  me  as  well  as  to  her,  begad !  Keep  your 
tender  speeches  for  other  ears,  young  gentleman,  and 
thank  your  stars  if  what  has  already  happened  does  not 
destroy  whatever  chances  you  may  have  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

Instead  of  bowing  to  this  rebuke  with  becoming  humil- 
ity and  remorse,  our  young  American  received  it  with  a 
shout  of  laughter— laughter,  too,  which  was  born  not  of 
mockery  nor  of  dissimulation,  but  of  a  genuine  impres- 
sion of  absurdity.  In  the  midst  of  his  outburst  he  sprang 
up,  passed  an  arm  across  the  astonished  old  gentleman's 
shoulders,  and  drew  him  down  with  resistless  ease  to  the 
bench  beside  him. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  English  are  different  from  us  Amer- 
icans, and  no  mistake;  ha!  ha!  ha!  No,  we  don't  grow 
Lovelaces  where  I  come  from,  Mr.  Carbuncle;  and  I'm 
not  one  myself.  If  you  had  called  me  a  fool,  now  .  .  . 
But  look  here!  there's  no  mystery  about  this  business; 
it's  as  simple  as  falling  off  a  log.  I  love  your  Juliet,  and 
I  detest  the  very  thought  of  my  cousin ;  and  if  I  could 
only  get  Juliet  to  say  as  much  for  me,  I  should  be  a  happy 
man." 

"You  love  my  Juliet,  sir !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  want  to  marry  her?"  called  out  Mr.  Carbuncle. 

"  What  else  should  I  mean?"  demanded  Gideon,  twist- 
ing his  mustaches. 

"  You  love  her.  eh?  Pray  how  long  have  you  known 
her— a  year,  or  only  six  months?  And  you  detest  the 
thought  of  your  cousin,  do  you?  Well,  to  be  sure,  you 
might  find  it  difficult  to  detest  any  thing  more  than  the 
thought  of  a  woman  you've  never  seen;  he!  he!  Con- 
found it,  sir;  do  you  really  expect  me  to  take  all  this 
nonsense  seriously? " 

"  I  say  nothing  about  nonsense,  Mr.  Carbuncle,"  re- 
turned Gideon,  looking  a  little  grim  ;  "but  I  expect  you 
to  believe  that  I  mean  to  marry  Juliet  if  she'll  have  me. 
As  for  my  having  known  her  only  an  hour  or  so,  what 
difference  docs  that  make,  unless  to  prove  that  I  love  her 
a  thousand  times  better  than  if  I  had  waited  a  thousand 
times  as  long  to  make  up  my  mind?" 

"  Now,  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  me  for  one  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Bright.  A  young  gentleman  who  makes  up 
his  mind  so  rapidly  as  you  do,  might  chance,  you  know, 
to  leave  an  important  ingredient  or  two  out  of  the  bundle. 
Have  you  considered  that  your  marriage  with  any  one 
except  your  cousin  would  cost  you  seventy  thousand 
pounds?" 

"  Well,  that's  just  my  luck,  that's  all;  and  of  course 
I'm  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Gideon,  with  a  §igh.  "I 
would  rather  have  had  Juliet  and  the  money,  too ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  between  them— why,  I  choose 
what  I  most  value." 

"Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Carbuncle,  placing 
his  hands  upon  his  knees  and  giving  the  young  man  a 
keen  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  "  if  a  supremely 
reckless  disregard  of  ways  and  means  went  to  the  making 
of  a  model  husband,  it  would  be  a  walk-over  for  you. 
You  appear  to  have  been  born  some  thousands  of  ages 
too  soon;  the  millenium  would  be  the  proper  era  for  a 
man  of  your  principles.  In  this  present  nineteeth  cen- 
tury folks  can  not  always  act  independently,  especially 
about  getting  married;  and  I  must  put  it  to  you  whether 
I,  as  the  person  responsible  for  this  young  lady's  happi- 
ness, could  justify  myself  in  letting  her  go  off  with  a  man 
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who  has  not  only  thrown  away  a  large  fortune,  but  has 
nothing  of  his  own  to  replace  it." 

"  I  didn't  think  ot  that,  sure  enough,"  murmcrcd  Gid- 
eon; "you  have  me  there,  I  believe.  I'm  not  a  beggar, 
though,  Mr.  Carbuncle,"  he  added  more  cheerfully; 
"  I've  got  over  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  just  before  I  ! 
left  New  York  I  had  a  position  offered  me  to  make  sur- 
veys for  a  canal  down  in  Sierra  Leone.  I'm  an  engineer, 
you  know." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars!  Sierra  Leone!  Do  you  wish 
to  kill  my  girl  with  fever  to  keep  her  from  starving  to 
death,  sir?  It  won't  do,  Mr.  Bright.  You  were  intended 
to  be  either  a  millionaire  or  a  bachelor.  Come  now, 
you've  shown  that  you  have  a  good  heart;  prove  that  you. 
have  a  good  head  by  giving  up  this  foolish  fancy  and 
paying  court  to  your  cousin  and  the  seventy  thousand 
pounds." 

"  I'm  to  understand,  then,"  said  Gideon,  deliberately, 
"that  you  flatly  refuse  to  let  me  marry  Juliet,  though  we 
love  each  other?" 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  love  each  other?"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  sharply.  "  What  has  she  said  or  done, 
I  should  like  to  know,  that  gives  you  the  right  to  say  she 
cares  the  snap  of  her  finger  about  you?" 

"  I  might  ask  you  how  you  came  to  find  out  that  I 
'  cared  any  thing  about  her,"  answered  Gideon,  with  some 
heat.  "I  thought  I  heard  the  gardener  moving  behind 
the  shrubbery  when  she  and  I  were  talking  among  the 
roses;  but  perhaps  it  was  somebody  else." 

The  blow  was  unexpected,  and  happened  to  be  true  in 
its  aim  ;  but  it  was  no  more  politic  than  most  of  Gideon's 
proceedings  thus  far.  Why  convict  the  responsible  rela- 
tive of  the  girl  you  love  of  overhearing  conversation  not 
intended  for  his  ear? 

"I'd  have  you  know,  young  gentleman,"  called  out 
Mr.  Carbuncle,  with  a  comically  portentous  frown,  "that 
I  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  every  thing  that  goes  on  in 
this  house  and  garden,  and  to  employ  what  means  of  in- 
formation I  choose.  And  as  to  your  marrying  my  Juliet, 
you  shall  never  marry  any  one  except  your  cousin  if  I 
can  help'  it;  nor  her  either,  unless  you  learn  to  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

The  quarrel  might  have  become  more  heated,  but  at 
that  moment  the  luncheon  bell  rang,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men, wisely  postponing  the  settlement  of  their  difference 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites,  walked  across  the 
lawn  side  by  side  in  silence,  and  took  their  places  at  the 
table.  Juliet  was  there,  but  she,  also,  had  very  little  to 
say;  and  thus  the  meal  began  with  an  impressive  lull ; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  last  long. 

Gideon  had  scarcely  swallowed  his  first  mouthful  of 
cold  roast  beef  and  mustard  when  another  bell  rang, 
this  time  that  of  the  street  gate,  the  same  which  Gideon 
himself  had  set  a-jangling  a  couple  of  hours  before. 

"  Who  the  deuce  can  that  be,  to  come  at  such  an 
hour?"  grumbled  Mr.  Carbuncle.  "Nobody  at  home, 
Thomas ;  do  you  hear?" 

Thomas  went  out,  but  presently  returned,  bearing  a 
visiting-card  upon  a  salver,  which  he  placed  before  Mr. 
Carbuncle,  at  the  same  time  directing  a  rather  appre- 
hensive glance  toward  Gideon,  who  was  feeling  very  com- 
fortable after  a  stout  pull  at  a  tankard  of  Burton  ale. 

Mr.  Carbuncle  testily  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  took 
up  the  card.  It  had  a  broad,  black  border.  Mr.  Car- 
buncle gave  a  sudden  grunt  of  astonishment,  and  looked 
up  at  Gideon  with  an  expression  so  singular  that  the  lat- 
ter could  not  help  remarking  it. 

"Tax  collector?"  he  inquired,  pleasantly.  "  Tell  him 
to  call  again." 

The  old  steward  made  no  reply,  but  examined  the  card 
again  as  closely  as  if  to  discover  with  what  sort  of  ink  it 
was  printed.  Then  he  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to 
Thomas,  who  answered  in  a  corresponding  murmur. 

"Tell  him  I'll  come  out  and  see  him — no,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Carbuncle,  with  an  odd  glance  at  Gideon,  "ask  him 
to  be  good  enough  to  step  in  here." 

Evidently  some  strange  event  was  about  to  happen. 

"Shall  I  go  out,  grandpa?" asked  Juliet,  timidly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  stay  where  you  are." 

Thomas  departed  on  his  mission.  Juliet  had  her  eyes 
ixed  inquiringly  on  her  grandfather.  He,  for  his  part, 
was  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  countenance  of  Gid- 
eon, who,  apparently  the  least  disturbed  of  the  party,  was 
taking  the  opportunity  to  fortify  himself  against  the  possi- 
bility of  an  interruption  of  the  meal  by  appropriating  an 
extra-large  mouthful  of  beef  and  mustard. 

Steps  were  heard  approaching  through  the  open  door— 
the  step  of  Thomas,  and  another— light,  genteel,  and 
modestly  .eager.  Thomas  walked  in,  stood  erect,  and 
announced,  "  Mr.  Gideon  Bright." 

"Present!  Who  wants  me?"  said  Gideon,  pushing 
back  his  chair  in  some  surprise. 

But  hereupon  a  new  figure  entered — a  gentleman  with 
flaxen  hair,  eye-glasses,  and  a  light  mustache.  He  might 
have  been  anywhere  from  two-and-twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  mourning, 
which  became  him  very  well;  his  figure  was  slight  and 
graceful  and  scarcely  above  the  medium  height. 

This  apparition  advanced  a  few  paces  into  the  room, 
and  there  paused,  directing  an  earnest  and  respectful  gaze 
toward  the  luncheon  table.  A  smile  hesitated  on  his 
lips,  and  anon  lit  up  his  whole  visage.  He  hastened  for- 
ward, gracefully  extending  both  hands  to  the  old  steward. 


"You  must  be  dear  old  Carbuncle!"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  full  of  feeling ;  "  let  me  take  your  hand,  my 
dear  sir — the  friend  and  adviser  of  my  uncle,  and  hence- 
forth to  be  mine !  And  this,"  he  added,  turning  to  Juliet, 
with  an  air  of  admiring  homage,  "  this — I  can  not  be 
mistaken — is  my  cousin !  What  a  happy  meeting — though 
brought  about  by  such  a  sad  bereavement." 

(  Concluded  next  Xbeei. ) 


YOUTH  AND  AGK. 


BY  E.  HOLLAND. 


There,  amid  the  meadows,  grow  the  trees,  forever  green; 

There  is  heard  the  voice  of  youth  in  joyous  song  • 
There  the  sunny  skies  and  ocean  forever  are  serene: — 
Along  the  shore  the  youth  and  maiden  throng. 
There  is  music  everywhere, 
On  the  ocean,  in  the  air, 
And  flowers  arc  scattered  by  many  a  fairy  hand; 
And  from  the  stormy  ocean  comes  the  fresh,  life-giving  breeze 
That  breathes  o'er  the  morning  land. 

Here,  withered  are  the  flowers,  and  sere  and  brown  the  trees; 

Here  the  voice  of  song  is  silent  evermore; 
Here,  mournfully  beat  and  break  the  sullen  seas, 
All  ceaselessly  along  the  sullen  shore. 

And  livid,  dripping  clouds 
Fall  like  ghastly  tattered  shrouds — 
Like  a  pall  spread  o'er  dead  nature  by  night's  hand; 
And  from  the  leaden  skies  comes  the  deadly  chilling  wind 
That  sighs  o'er  the  sunset  land. 
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A  TALK  OX  CREMATION. 

BY  RABBI  BETTELHEIM. 


In  the  beginning,  I  will  state  that  I  shall  not  treat  the 
subject  of  cremation  from  any  other  than  a  strictly  Jewish 
standpoint,  and  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  do  the  Bible  and  the  post-biblical  authorities 
teach  in  regard  to  cremation?" 

Naturally,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  law  offers 
no  impediment  to  this  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  and  that,  in  case  of  its  general  adoption,  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  will  enact  strict 
laws  whereby  the  burning  of  the  body  will  be  precluded 
from  offering  any  avenue  of  escape  to  criminals;  and  that 
these  laws  will  be  faithfully  complied  with.  For  I  must 
say  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  laws  of  the  country  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 
Dina  d' malchittha  dina — "The  laws  of  the  country  are 
supreme  law" — is  the  foremost  precept  in  Bible  and  Tal- 
mud. We  take  it,  therefore,  for  ganted,  that  cremation 
will  be  first  a  lawful  act.  What,  then,  teach  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  on  this  subject? 

We  read  in  most  of  the  pamphlets  published  by  crema- 
tory societies  that  religious  creeds  are  opposed  to  it. 
Probably  some  "  religions  "  are ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
these  aforementioned  guides  for  the  Israelites — ortho- 
dox or  reformed — contain  nothing  to  oppose  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  point  out  in  an  approving  manner  the  use- 
fulness, nay,  utility  of  cremation.  The  Bible  (i.  Sam. 
xxxi.  12, 13;  2  Chron.  xvi..i4,  xxix.  19;  Amos  vi,  10;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5,  etc.)  speaks  clearly  of  the  ceremony  of  crema- 
tion; and  the  phrase  (1  Moses,  xviii.  27) "I  am  but  dust 
and  ashes  "  can  have  but  one  meaning — that  in  biblical 
times  the  burning  of  the  body  was,  if  not  generally  preva- 
lent, at  least  in  usage.  In  fact,  in  bible  times  they  had 
all  modes  of  disposing  of  the  body  after  death — embalm- 
ing, and  thus  preserving  the  dead,  like  the  Egyptians ;  dry- 
ing it  upon  trees,  stakes,  or  on  dry,  hot  sand — another 
mode  of  preservation— like  the  Indians;  interment  in  the 
earth,  or  keeping  in  sepulchers  or  caves.  The  Israelites, 
coming  in  contact  with  so  many  nations  of  the  globe, 
adopted  the  usages  of  various  countries  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.  They  could  easily  conform  to  the 
customs  of  others  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  no  command, 
either  iruthe  Bible  or  in  the  Talmud,  as  to  the  mode  of 
disposition  of  the  dead. 

An  incident  is  related  in  the  Talmud,  of  Sapor,  the 
ruler  of  Palmyra.  He  once  asked  Rabbi  Chama,  "In 
what  part  of  the  Bible  is  burial  commanded?"  and  the 
learned  Rabbi  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  no  law  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

Whilst  Holy  Writ  expressly  says  (Deut.  xxi.  22)  "If  a 
man  has  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  put 
to  death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body  shall  not  re- 
main all  night,  but  thou  shalt  surely  bury  him  on  the  same 
day  "  (Compare  Joshua,  viii.  o) — a  commandment  which 
surely  expresses  the  highest  principle  of  humanity.  Holy 
Writ  is  nevertheless  silent  in  regard  to  the  dead  who  have 
given  up  their  lives  through  natural  causes.  We  know 
only  that  Abraham  laid  the  body  of  his  wife  Sarah  in  a 
cave.  The  body  of  Jacob  was  carried  from  Egypt  and 
brought  in  a  state  of  embalmment  to  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  taken  along  by  the  Israel- 
ites when  they  left  Egypt  on  their  forty  years'  journey. 

In  biblical  times  it  is  certain  that  all  modes  prevailed.  In 
post-biblical  time  cremation  seems  to  have  been  no  longer 
in  practice.  Tacitus  (History  v.  5)  says  expressly  of  the 
Jews:  Corpora  condere,  (/nam  ere  mare  e  more  .  Egypt io — 
"  They  now  bury  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptains,  instead  of  burning  it  " ;  and  the  Talmud. there- 
fore does  not  consider  the  question  of  cremation.  Never- 
theless, it  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  and  the  question 


as  to  whether  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  are  levitically 
clean  or  not  is  discussed.  InTract:  Niddah,xxvi,Nazir,li, 
and  especially  Niddah,  xxvii,  is  said,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Itzchak,  that  "  when  a  corpse  is  cremated  and  the  frame 
(skeleton)  is  preserved — or,  rather,  not  destroyed  by  the 
fire — then  the  corpse  is  levitically  unclean.  "  Then  the 
question  is  propounded,  "  How  is  it  possible  that  the  flesh 
shall  be  burned  and  not  the  frame?  "  The  answer  is,  that 
probably  the  corpse  was  burnt  on  a  catabla— on  a  marble 
slab. 

It  would  be  too  tiresome  for  the  kind  reader  to  follow 
me  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  old  casuistic  controversy.  All 
that  I  desire  to  prove  is  that  even  in  Talmudical  times, 
and  in  all  likelihood  until  the  fourth  century  of  the  present 
era,  cremation  still  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fore was  not  opposed  either  by  Bible  or  Talmud. 

For  good  reasons,  which  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  here, 
we  know  that  the  Catholic  church  has,  since  the  fourth 
century,  forbidden  the  burning  of  the  dead.  Whether 
the  Protestant  denominations  are  opposed  to  cremation 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  their  fixed  ritual  for 
interment  may  be  somewhat  in  the  way.  Fortunately  we 
Israelites  have  no  fixed  burial  ritual,  and  when  prejudice 
and  superstition  shall  vanish  and  cease  there  opposition 
to  the  process  of  cremation,  and  when  cremation  becomes 
more  "in  style,"  and  more  commonly  practiced,  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  people  will  not  and  can  not  be  opposed 
to  it. 

Science  has  shown  that  burning  merely  expedites  the 
process  of  resolving  the  body  into  its  original  elements, 
speedily  achieving  what  putrefaction  accomplishes  in  a 
long  time.  How,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  can  interfere  with  cremation  we  can  not 
understand,  even  which  is  maintained  by  the  most  orthodox 
Christian  denominations.  If  Almighty  God  chooses  to 
resurrect  a  body,  it  can  be  no  more  difficult  for  him  to 
resurrect  one  which  has  passed  through  the  process  of 
cremation  than  a  body  which  has  been  putrified  in  the 
ground,  where,  after  many  years,  not  the  least  trace  of  the 
corpse  is  left,  and  dust  becomes  really  dust.  Dust  or 
ashes  would  be  alike  to  him. 

But  I  can  see  that  I  am  treading  upon  alien  ground, 
and  I  must  therefore  only  repeat  that  no  Jewish  doctrine, 
inclusive  of  the  philosophical  speculation  in  regard  to 
resurrection,  offers  any  rational  opposition  to  cremation ; 
and  the  sooner  it  is  universally  adopted,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  living  mankind.  Public  hygiene  demands  it; 
reason  and  science  approve  it ;  and  if  the  law  is  not  op- 
posed to  it,  the  welfare  of  the  living  should  overbalance  all 
the  claims  of  usage.  Religion  should  never  be  opposed 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  living  world.  We  all 
claim  to  be  progressive.  Let  cremation  be  one  of  the 
mile-stones  of  modern  progress — it  will  break  many  links 
from  the  iron  chain  of  superstition.  When  fire,  and  not 
the  worm,  shall  disband  the  elements  of  the  body  in 
which  the  pure  spark  of  God,  the  soul,  once  dwelt  but  no 
longer  reigns,  then  more  honor  and  respect  will  be  .ren- 
dered to  the  physical  part  of  humanity  by  delivering  it  to 
the  flames,  reducing  it  to  ashes,  and  preserving  it  in  an 
urn,  than — in  the  grave. 


A  CENTENARIAN. 


We  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  colored  woman,  a 
withered,  bent  old  pensioner  of  the  house,  whose  indus- 
try (she  excelled  any  modern  patent  apple-parer)  was  un- 
abated, although  she  was,  by  her  own  confession  (a 
woman,  we  believe,  never  owns  her  age  till  she  has 
passed  this  point)  and  the  testimony  of  others  a  hundred 
vears  old.  But  age  had  not  impaired  the  brightness  of 
Her  eyes,  nor  the  limberness  of  her  tongue,  nor  her 
shrewd  good  sense.  She  talked  freely  about  the  want  of 
decency  and  morality  in  the  young  colored  folks  of  the 
present  day.  It  wasn't  so  when  she  was  a  girl.  Long, 
long  time  ago  she  and  her  husband  had  been  sold  at 
sheriffs  sale  and  separated,  and  she  never  had  another 
husband.  Not  that  she  blamed  her  master  so  much — he 
couldn't  help  it;  he  got  in  debt.  And  she  expounded  her 
philosophy  about  the  rich  and  the  danger  they  are  in : 
"  The  great  trouble  is  that  when  a  person  is  rich  he  can 
borrow  money  so  easy,  and  he  keeps  a  drawin'  it  out  of 
the  bank  and  pilin'  up  the  debt,  like  rails  on  top  of  one 
another,  till  it  needs  a  ladder  to  get  on  to  the  pile,  and 
then  it  all  comes  down  in  a  heap,  and  the  man  has  to 
begin  on  the  bottom  rail  again."  If  she'd  to  live  her  life 
over  again,  she'd  lay  up  money;  never  cared  much  about 
it  till  now.  The  thrifty,  shrewd  old  woman  still  walked 
about  a  good  deal  and  kept  her  eye  on  the  neighborhood. 
Going  out  that  morning  she  had  seen  some  fence  up  the 
road  that  needed  mending,  and  she  told  Mr.  Devault 
that  she  didn't  like  such  shiftlessness ;  she  didn't  know  as 
white  folks  was  much  better  than  colored  folks.  Slavery? 
Yes,  slavery  was  pretty  bad ;  she  had  seen  five  hundred 
niggers  in  handcuffs,-  all  together  in  a  field,  sold  to  be 
sent  South.— Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  October  At- 
lantic. 


The  following  item  from  the  Philadelphia  Progress,  on 
first  reading,  makes  it  seem  that  a  modern  Methusaleh 
has  been  discovered :  The  British  Museum  has  acquired 
the  manuscript  of  the  autobiography  of  Roger  North,  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  famous  North  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  and  the  author  of  lives  of  them.  In  due  sea- 
son this  autobiography  will  be  published.  It  is  said  to 
be  full  of  quaint  and  curious  information  about  the 
domestic  life  of  two  centuries  ago. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


(Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive in  ormation  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  ourown  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  ar<-  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  socia'  accomplishment-.  I  et  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains, The  San  1  ranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 


The  London  Queen,  with  its  usual  discrimination,  de- 
scribes the  following  novelties  in  household  decoration : 

At  a  recent  afternoon  dance,  given  by  some  military 
men,  the  floral  decorations  were  much  commented  upon. 
To  begin  with,  the  long  tea-table  was  entirely  covered 
with  hedge-row  ferns,  pressed  down  by  being  previously 
ironed  and  laid  close  together.  The  dishes  of  cakes  and 
other  good  things  were  put  down  on  the  ferns;  and  round 
the  three  large  moss-covered  pots  containing  flowers, 
down  the  center  of  the  table,  were  wreaths  of  scarlet 
geraniums.  A  fringe  of  ferns  was  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  hung  down  over  the  red  cloth.  All 
the  flowers  about  the  table  were  red.  In  the  ball-room 
the  valance  above  the  fire-place  was  of  dark -green  velvet, 
cut  into  seven  deep,  broad  Vandykes;  in  the  center  of 
each  was  suspended  a  gilded  wall-basket,  filled  with 
white  flowers  and  variegated  leaves.  Curtains  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place  were  looped  back  with  large 
bunches  of  the  same,  tied  with  broad,  red  sash-ribbon, 
disclosing  closed  red  lace  ones.  A  door  between  two 
rooms  had  as  portiere  one  dark-green  velvet  curtain  and 
one  red  lace  one ;  the  former  crossed  over  the  latter  at 
the  top,  and  was  secured  by  a  very  large  bunch  of  flowers 
and  spreading  fern  at  the  left  side.  Another  bunch 
fastened  back  the  red  lace  one,  low  down  on  the  left 
side,  while  a  third  looped  away  the  velvet  one,  halt-way 
up,  on  the  right.  Hanging  baskets  of  growing  ferns  and 
flowers  were  suspended  by  broad  red  ribbons  from  the 
ceiling  near  each  corner  of  the  dancing-room,  and  below 
the  chandelier,  in  the  center,  was  a  large  white  stuffed 
stork,  with  outspread  wings  and  outstretched  legs,  sus- 
pended in  the  same  way. 

Red  and  maroon  lace  curtains  have  been  somewhat 
popular  this  season,  principally  for  dining-rooms,  where 
they  vail  the  window  by  being  quite  crossed  at  the  top 
and  then  drawn  away.  To  arrange  this  crossing  satisfac- 
torily, the  curtains  are  usually  sewn  on  to  a  piece  of  stout 
muslin,  high  up,  out  of  sight.  The  soft  silk  scarfs  loop- 
ing them  back  are  tied  about  half-way  up.  Cream  and 
white  lace  and  muslin  ones  are  arranged  in  the  same  way 
for  drawing-room  windows  and  portieres.  Sometimes  two 
fancy  silk  handkerchiefs  are  used  for  keeping  them  back, 
one  being  tied  round  the  curtain,  with  the  point  to  one 
side,  and  another  looped  in  and  finished  off  in  a  careless 
bow.  Portiere  curtains  of  the  soft  oriental  silks  have 
been  a  good  deal  used  this  summer,  as  many  as  three 
shades  being  put  together,  generally  with  one  of  some 
pronounced  color  on  one  side  of  the  doorway  and  two  of 
harmonizing  colors  looped  together  on  the  other — brown 
and  two  shades  of  gold,  brick-red  and  peacock-blue,  and 
several  odd  hues  peculiar  to  the  new  goods.  Velvet  on 
one  side  and  soft  silk  on  the  other  looks  very  well.  Large 
tins,  with  long,  pointed  hooks,  fitted  into  gilded  wall- 
baskets  of  goodly  size,  are  often  to  be  seen  on  one  side  of 
a  portiere  curtain,  attached  at  the  point  where  it  is  looped 
back,  and  filled  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  long 
sprays  of  fern,  grass,  and  pampas,  spreading  upward  and 
outward. 

Bulgarian  chair  covers  are  now  adopted  as  short  curtain 
blinds  to  dining-room  or  bed-room  windows.  They  are 
run  on  a  string,  and  either  looped  back  or  left  to  hang 
down,  according  to  taste.  Occasionally  they  are  fantasti- 
cally caught  up  with  loops  of  ribbon,  or  fans;  they  are 
also  used  in  very  dainty  bed-rooms  as  washstand  splashers, 
festooned  down  one  side  and  across  the  top  of  a  piece  of 
gold  or  colored  American  cloth.  The  beautiful  silk  em- 
broidery on  these  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  chair  backs  is 
often  carefully  cut  out  and  appliqued  on  to  satin  or  vel- 
vet, and  made  up  into  night-dress  cases,  glove  or  hand- 
kerchief sachets,  or  album  covers.  Austrian  blankets, 
with  their  bright-colored  striping,  are  often  to  be  seen 
over  beds.  Genoese  coverlets,  more  quaint  than  beauti- 
ful, and  also  Japanese  covers,  are  favorites  just  at  present. 
For  a  very  smart  quilt,  cream-colored  lace,  with  a  broad 
plush  insertion,  and  a  center  to  match,  is  fashionable,  and 
is  often  given  as  a  wedding  present.  Lace  festooned  over 
colored  silk  is  one  of  the  last  things  in  lamp  shades.  It 
looks  light  and  pretty,  and  is  often  finished  off  with  a 
bunch  of  fruit  near  the  top.  It  is  about  the  depth  of  a 
flounce. 

White  china  swans,  which  have  been  so  popular  for  fill- 
ing with  flowers,  have-  now  grown  to  be  almost  if  not 
quite  life-size,  and  take  their  stand  grandly  on  a  hall 
table  or  the  floor  of  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room,  bear- 
ing their  load  of  towering  ferns.  The  smaller  ones  are 
still  used  as  dinner-table  ornaments,  and  can  be  had  in  a 
beautiful  turquoise-blue,  and  also  deep-yellow  shade. 
China  boats,  in  white,  deep-red,  yellow,  brown,  and  other 
colors,  are  to  be  seen  on  tables,  filled  with  flowers.  They 
are  of  fair  size,  measuring  perhaps  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Leaves  or  ferns  are  generally  arranged 
to  fall  lightly  over  the  sides.  A  glass  plateau  is  sometimes 
placed  beneath  them,  or  a  plush  mat  cut  to  the  shape. 


For  a  long  table  these  boats  are  useful,  and  they  are  mod- 
erate in  price.  There  appears  to  be  a  fancy  for  old  Ger- 
man glass  and  iron  work,  and  if  it  is  not  the  real  thing, 
the  imitation  is  good.  Nuremburg  lamps,  in  dusky-green 
dull  glass,  resting  in  twisted  iron  stands,  and  Nuremburg 
candlesticks,  consisting  of  a  length  of  curled  iron  rising 
like  a  snake  from  a  shamrock-shaped  base,  are  among  the 
rococo  novelties.  Dull-green  glass,  with  a  well-simulated 
look  of  age  about  it,  figures  in  quaint-shaped  glasses, 
water  and  wine  jugs,  on  well-appointed  tables.  A  hall 
lamp,  of  novel  shape,  looks  very  much  like  a  halt-opened 
parasol  of  rich  painted  glass,  handle  upward,  with  frame- 
work of  cast-iron.  Another  style  of  lamp  is  that  support- 
ed on  the  back  of  a  flying  bird — to  be  seen  usually  in 
dining-rooms  and  libraries.  A  parrot,  sea-gull,  or  indeed 
any  bird,  can  be  thus  mounted,  so  that  this  may  be  a 
suggestion  to  any  one  with  ornithological  specimens  at 
their  command.  Even  the  bird  without  the  lamp  is  to  be 
seen  suspended,  by  broad  ribbon,  from  some  post  of  van- 
tage. The  last  idea  is  to  suspend  absurd  little  effigies  of 
monkeys,  in  colored  chenille,  connected  by  tails  and 
paws  hooked  within  each  other,  across  a  mirror,  or  from 
boughs  of  towering  greenery.  In  shop  windows  these  toys 
are  labelled,  with  questionable  compliment,  "Our  Ances- 
tors." Gilded  bees  of  gigantic  size,  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture; lobsters,  frogs,  monkeys  with  a  little  green  frog 
perched  on  the  shoulder,  are  all  fashionable  toys  of  the 
day;  and  are  placed  anywhere  about  a  room,  or  on  any 
thing  that  individual  fancy  suggests.  Gilded  basket-work 
flower-pots  are  also  liked. 


Writing  from  Karlsbad,  Jennie  June  says  that  early  in 
the  morning  two  tall  Austrian  ladies  passed  through  the 
Stadt  park,  dressed  alike  in  gowns  of  cream  satin,  em- 
broidered in  front  exquisitely  with  a  coppery  mixture  of 
silk  and  beads ;  long,  black  lace  cloaks  lined  with  dull 
gold  satin,  and  yellow  satin  bonnets  with  aigrettes  of  lace 
and  gold.  Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  the  Ameri- 
can editor,  and  especially  the  Boston  editor,  has  made  it 
his  business  to  assure  American  women,  it  is  that  Euro- 
pean ladies,  the  "rale  old  nobility,"  wore  fine  clothes 
only  when  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  that 
in  public  they  were  quiet  in  dress,  not  to  say  shabby;  but 
after  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Croly's,  will  they  be  believed? 
Go  to,  now,  and  let  us  make  ourselves  lovely  in  our 
Lyons  velvets,  and  gold-embroidered  gauzes,  our  sables, 
and  woven-wind  muslins,  and  sealskins,  and  painted 
tissues !  Let  us  put  them  all  on  at  once,  fasten  dia- 
monds in  our  ears,  ruby  bracelets  on  our  wrists,  and  sap- 
phires outside  our  sixteen-button  gloves,  and  walk  across 
the  city  to  hunt  bargains!  If  we  have  been  deceived 
into  concealing  the  treasures  of  our  wardrobes,  let  us 
make  up  the  lost  time  right  speedily ! 


There  is  a  young  girl  in  Tennessee,  Miss  St.  Pierre,  who 
owns  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  mining  land,  and 
who  has  business  enterprises  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
nooga which  cos*;  $1,300,000  to  organize.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Garrett,  who  inherited  one  third  of  John  W.  Garrett's 
$34,000,000,  was  her  father's  confidential  secretary  while 
he  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  she  has  advised  him  on  many  occasions.  Mark  Hop- 
kins's widow,  who  is  building  the  million-dollar  residence 
at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  is  perfectly  able  to 
manage  her  $30,000,000,  and  can  drive  a  bargain  with  as 
much  tact  as  could  her  husband.  She  has  a  broad  grasp 
of  financial  matters,  and  knows  the  value  of  stocks  as  well 
as  Jay  Gould. 


Fall  millinery  is  ruled  by  no  fixed  principles.  Shapes 
are,  like  pretty  Mary  in  Mother  Goose,  "  quite  contrary," 
for  while  on  some  conical-crowned  hats  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  turban  family  there  is  an  effort  to  almost 
dispense  with  brims  at  the  back,  and  have  what  little 
there  is  roll  up  in  front,  there  are  also  rumors  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gainsborough,  with  its  shading  brim  and 
sweeping  plumes.  Of  the  becomingness  of  this  hat  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt,  but  whether  it  will  obtain  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  must  be  confessed,  with  all  truth, 
that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  fashion  of  the 
chapcau  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  individual  woman, 
for  the  manner  of  wearing  will  either  make  or  mar  it. 


"I  believe,"  says  Grace  Greenwood,  "that  for  one 
woman  whom  the  pursuits  of  literature,  the  ambition  of 
authorship,  and  the  love  of  fame,  render  unfit  for  home 
life,  a  thousand  have  been  made  undomestic  by  poor 
social  striving,  the  follies  of  fashion,  and  the  intoxicating 
distinction  which  mere  personal  beauty  confers." 


Mme.  Adelina  Patti  recently  wrote  the  following  over 
her  autograph  in  the  album  of  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child :  "  Go  to  strangers  for  charity,  to  acquaintances  for 
advice,  to  relatives  for  nothing,  and  you  will  always  be  well 
supplied." 

In  1836  only  seven  occupations  were  open  to  women  in 
America.  There  are  now  in  Massachusetts  alone  nearly 
three  hundred,  which  are  said  to  guarantee  to  women  in- 
comes from  $100  to  $3,000  yearly. 


Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  at  the  request  of  a  fri< 
lately  asked  George  YV.  Cable  what  his  views  on  won 
suffrage  were.    Mr.  Cable  replied: 

My  Dkak  Colonel:  I  have  never  thoroughly  studied  the 
subject  of  female  suffrage,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  an 
argument  against  it  that  was  not  flimsy.  Men  are  much  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  voting  intelligently  when 
they  talk  of  women  voting.  By  the  time  a  public  question  is 
ready  for  the  popular  vote,  it  has  become  a  very  simple  question, 
that  requires  little  more  than  honesty  and  common  sense  to  vote 
upon  it  If  our  mothers  are  not  fit  to  vote  they  ought  to  stop 
bearing  sons.      Yours  truly.  G.  W.  Cable. 


OVEN   AND  RANGE. 

The  recipes  in  the  following  column  are  quoted  from  White- 
head's Family  Hook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with 
every  new  annual  subscription  to  754*  San  Franciscan. 

Excepting  only  the  common  ice  cream,  the  pastry 
cooks  produce  nothing  that  is  so  unusually  acceptable  as 
the  charlotte  russe.    Everywhere,  from  the  places  of  the 
grand  banquets  to  the  shops  where  it  is  exchangeable  for 
a  five-cent  piece,  it  is  seen  constantly  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.   There  are  several  varieties  to  be  made  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  since  it  must  appear,  and  is  welcome  often,  we 
may  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  the  ready-made 
appearance  of  the  shop  article  in  those  we  make  ourselves. 
The  prime  necessity  for  making  charlotte  russe  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  pure  sweet  cream.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  do  without  that  scarce  article.    A  few 
months  ago  a  pastry  cook  from  Chicago  was  sent  for  to 
take  a  situation  in  a  hotel  in  another  city  some  six  hun- 
dred miles  away,  his  fare  and  expenses  paid,  and  he  went 
prepared  for  work.    Yet  before  a  week  had  passed  he  was 
back  in  Chicago  again — could  not  work  there.  There 
were  small  obstacles  in  the  way,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  suit- 
able oven;  but  the  great,  insurmountable  difficulty  that 
caused  him  to  travel  over  twelve  hundred  miles  for 
nothing,  and  squander  his  cash  getting  home  again,  was, 
they  wanted  him  to  make  charlotte  russe  without  cream. 
Yet  the  other  day  I  went  into  the  pastry-room  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  hotels,  and  saw  there  over  one  hun- 
dred individual  charlottes  standing  ready  for  the  dinner; 
and  being  apt  to  observe  such  things,  I  thought  a  large 
number  were  slightly  different  in  the  color  of  the  cream 
from  the  others,  and  looked  firmer;  and  the  pastry  cook, 
guessing  my  question,  said :  "  I  hadn't  enough  cream,  and 
had  to  make  a  cream  tor  the  rest."   So  it  shows  there  are 
ways  of  making  charlotte  russe  both  with  and  without 
cream,  which  it  will  be  useful  to  know,  for  the  solid  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  at  public  tables  the  charlottes  filled 
with  the  various  made  creams,  if  they  are  well  and  deli- 
cately made,  are  received  every  whit  as  well  as  those  filled 
with  pure  whipped  cream ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  trouble  in  making  than  a  questiou  of  difference  in 
quality.    In  this  and  the  three  or  four  menus  next  to 
follow  we  will  show  the  various  ways  of  making  charlotte 
russe. 

Charlotte  Russ:  Individual  size.  White  cake-cases 
filled  with  yellow  cream.  For  the  cake  take  ten  ounces 
of  granulated  sugar,  twelve  ounces  of  white  of  eggs  (thir- 
teen whites),  six  ounces  of  flour,  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar;  flavoring  of  vanilla  extract.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  white  sponge-cake.  Have  the  ingredients 
all  cold  to  begin  with.  Put  the  sugar  and  whites  of  eggs 
into  a  brass  kettle  or  deep  pan,  and  beat  them  together 
with  the  wire  egg-whisk  for  about  twenty  minutes.  If 
beaten  rapidly  in  a  cool  place  the  mixture  will  then  be 
like  good  cake-frosting.  Then  add  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
flavoring,  and  beat  a  minute  longer;  then  lay  aside  the 
whisk  and  stir  the  flour  in  with  a  spoon.  As  soon  as  the 
flour  is  mixed  out  of  sight  it  is  ready,  and  should  be 
baked  immediately.  Lay  a  sheet  of  manilla  paper  on  the 
largest  baking-pan,  and  spread  the  cake  batter  on  it  only 
deep  enough  to  hide  the  paper.  Bake  about  five  minutes. 
Lay  the  sheet-cake  downward  on  the  table,  wet  the 
paper  and  take  it  off.  Cut  the  cake  into  pieces  that  will 
fit  inside  your  tin  muffin-rings  as  linings,  and  small  pieces 
to  form  the  bottoms.  Small  tumblers  or  cups  may  answer 
as  well  where  there  are  no  suitable  rings.  Then  make  the 
filling. 

Roman  Cream:  One  pint  of  milk,  five  ounces  of  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  gelatine  (light  weight),  small  piece  of  stick 
cinnamon,  one  half-cupful  of  thick  cream,  six  yolks  of 
eggs,  one  half-cupful  of  curacoa,  or  a  wine  substitute. 
Set  the  milk  over  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  the  sugar,  cin- 
namon and  gelatine  in  it,  and  beat  often  with  the  wire 
egg-whisk  till  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved,  which  will  be 
at  about  the  boiling  point.  Beat  the  yolks  light,  mix  them 
in  like  imaking  custard,  allow  a  few  moments  for  it  to 
thicken  but  not  boil,  then  strain  into  a  tin  pail  or  a  freezer, 
and  set  in  ice  water;  when  nearly  cold,  whip  the  cream  to 
froth  and  beat  it  in  and  add  the  curacoa  or  other  flavoring; 
fill  up  the  charlotte  cases  and  set  them  in  the  refrigerator, 
to  remain  till  wanted.  When  to  be  served  take  the  char- 
lottes out  of  the  tin  rings;  the  cream  being  set  will  hold 
them  together.  The  preceding  white  sponge-cake  mix- 
ture will  be  enough  for  half  a  yard  square  of  sheet  cake 
and  a  small  cake  in  a  mold  beside.  When  there  is  no 
cream  whatever  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  after  beating 
up  the  gelatine  cream  quite  light,  as  it  cools  whip  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  froth  and  mix  it  in  by  beating.  Pour 
it  into  the  cases  while  fluid  enough  to  run  into  the  form. 
The  same  cream  can  of  course  be  set  in  molds  without 
cake. 


<  > 


THE   SAN   FRANCISCAN . 


JAFFAR. 


Jaffar,  the  Barmacide,  the  good  vizier, 

The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer — 

JafTar  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 

And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 

Of  what  the  good,  and  e'en  the  bad,  might  say, 

Ordained  that  no  man  living,  from  that  day, 

Should  dare  to  speak  his  name,  on  pain  of  death. 

All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath — 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer;  he,  proud  to  show 

How  far  for  love  a  gratelul  soul  could  go. 

And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 

(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 

Stood  forth  in  liagdad  daily,  in  ihe  square 

Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house,  and  there 

Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scimetar 

On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"  Bring  me  this  man  !  "  the  caliph  cried.    The  man 

Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.    The  mutes  began 

To  bind  his  arms.    "  Welcome,  brave  cords!  "  cried  he; 

"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  delivered  me; 

From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears; — 

Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears; 

Restored  me,  loved  me.  put  me  on  a  par 

With  his  great  self!    How  can  I  pay  Jaffar?" 

Haroun,  who  lelt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 

The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 

Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 

Might  smile  upon  another  hall  as  great. 

He  said,  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied  if  it  will, 

The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still; 

Go;  and  since  gifts  so  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 

The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 

And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit !  " 

"Gift !  "  cried  the  friend.    He  took,  and  holding  it 

High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star. 

Exclaimed,  "This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  JafTar!  "      Leigh  Hunt. 

CURIOUS  NAMES. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


'*  What's  in  a  name?  "  was  the  rather  puzzling  conun- 
drum Shakespeare  has  proposed  to  posterity,  intending 
thereby  to  insinuate  that  there  was  very  little  indeed  in  a 
name.  And  certainly  the  majority  of  the  people  seem  to 
be  of  his  opinion,  for  very  few  appear  either  to  know  or 
care  to  know  the  origin  of  their  own  names.  Perhaps 
their  very  familiarity  with  their  names  is  in  itself  a  primary 
cause  for  their  unfamiliarity  with  their  origin. 

Surnames  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  Dionysius  (the 
Tyrant),  Joshua  (the  son  of  Nun),  Judas  (Iscariot)  plainly 
testify.  Modern  surnames,  however,  did  not  originate 
until  after  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  vast 
throng  of  neophytes,  who,  having  been  baptized  en  masse, 
had  all  together  received  the  same  Christian  name.  This 
was  gradually  effected  either  by  adopting  the  sire's  name 
— unchanged  or  in  a  modified  form — or  by  adding  some 
sobriquet  or  surname,  expressive  of  the  country,  profes- 
sion, or  personal  qualities  of  the  bearer.  Of  these,  the 
former  mode,  or  the  use  of  patronymics,  was  the  most 
general.  The  latter  method  includes  names  derived  from 
occupations  and  pursuits,  or  trade  names ;  local  names, 
or  names  derived  from  localities;  surnames  originating 
from  historic  events;  those  expressive  of  personal  and 
moral  qualities,  including  nicknames;  names  derived 
from  dignities  and  offices,  civil  and  religious;  names  de- 
rived from  social  relations,  traders'  signs,  periods  of  time, 
age,  etc.;  names  derived  from  heraldic  charges,  from 
oaths,  exclamations,  virtues,  vices,  and  numberless  other 
origins. 

Starting  with  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  find  that  we  can  refer  both  his  forename  and 
surname  to  the  class  of  local  names.  Grover  was  first 
borne  by  an  individual  who  lived  near  a  grove,  while  the 
original  owner  of  the  President's  surname  must  have  re- 
sided on  a  cliff  or  cleve-land.  The  name  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
'  dent,  Hendricks,  is  simply  a  patronymic,  being  a  Teutonic 
variation  of  Henry's  son,  son  being  omitted.  Secretary 
Bayard's  name  points  to  its  original  possessor  as  a  man  of 
bay  or  dark-brown  complexion.  Among  Cleveland's 
predecessors  in  the  presidential  chair,  Arthur  expresses 
the  idea  of  high,  noble;  Hayes  is  probably  derived  from 
hay,  a  hedge  or  inclosure.  The  names  of  at  least  three 
of  our  ex-Presidents  are  derived  from  the  apostles.  Mad- 
ison's name,  for  example,  is  a  variation  of  Matthew's  son ; 
while  Pierce  was  another  form  of  Peter,  and  Polk  (a  con- 
traction of  Pollock)  of  little  Paul.  President  Polk,  it 
may  be  stated,  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  a  Mr.  Pol- 
lock. Jefferson's  name  was  also  a  patronymic,  and  may 
be  traced  to  Geoffrey's  son.  Grant's  name,  like  that  of 
his  great  opponent  Lee,  is  a  local  surname,  Grant  being 
the  name  of  an  English  river,  while  Lee  signifies  pasture. 
Among  the  names  of  others  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  or  whose  names  are  famous  in  American 
story,  General  Sherman's  name  must  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  its  original  possessor  was  a  knight  of  the  shears 
(shearman);  General  Butler's  ancestor  must  have  been 
originally  a  retainer,  butler  or  bottler,  in  some  royal  or 
noble  family ;  Benjamin  Franklin's  name  is  derived  from 
franklin,  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  dignity,  equivalent  to 
the  modern  squire.  The  cognomen  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  American  Demosthenes,  belongs  to  the  category  of 
names  derived  from  trades  and  pursuits,  being  simply  a 
variation  of  weaver;  Sumner's  name  similary  was  derived 
from  the  office  of  summoner  or  apparator  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  General  Hancock's  name  is  another  form 
of  Johannock,  or  little  John;  while  ex-Secretary  Chand- 
ler's remote  ancestor  was  probably  a  candleman  or  ven- 
der of  candles.    Descending  frcm  the  names  of  Federa 


statesmen  and  celebrities  to  the  notabilities  of  our  own 
state,  we  discover  in  Governor  Stoneman's  name  a  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  must  have  had  in  his  family  a  hewer  of 
stone  at  least,  if  not  a  drawer  of  water.  The  Mayor's 
surname  is  of  the  class  derived  from  baptismal  names, 
Bartlett  being  simply  a  diminutive  of  Bart,  and  meaning 
little  Bartholomew.  The  vast  majority  of  San  Francisco 
names  belong  to  the  class  of  patronymics.  This  class  of 
names  is  formed  in  two  ways — either  by  adopting  the 
father's  baptismal  name  unaltered,  or  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form,  or  by  prefixing  or  affixing  some  word  denoting 
descent. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  surnames  the  patronymic  is  usually 
formed  by  affixing  son  or  by  omitting  it  and  retaining  s 
to  supply  the  hiatus.  Thus  Johnson  and  Jones  (  Johns,) 
are  both  variations  of  the  same  patronymic.  The  Nor- 
mans, in  the  formation  of  patronymics,  however,  prefixed 
fitz,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Jilius  (son) — e.  g.,  Fitz-Gil- 
bert,  etc;  the  Welsh  Ap;  for  example,  Ap-Richard,  cor- 
rupted into  Prichard;  while  the  Scotch  preferred  Mac, 
and  the  Irish  used  Mac  and  O. 

By  Mac  and  O 

You'll  always  know 

True  Irishmen,  they  say; 

For  if  they  lack 

Both  O  and  Mac 

No  Irishmen  are  they. 

The  Russians  affix  witz  or  vich,  and  off;  the  Poles,  sky, 
to  the  sirename.  As  instances  oi  the  former  class,  where 
the  baptismal  name  has  been  preserved  almost  or  entirely 
in  its  original  form,  we  have  the  following  well-known 
local  names:  Vivian,  Enos,  Dennis,  D.  T.  Oliver's  sur- 
name, as  well  as  those  of  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lucky 
Baldwin.  Each  of  these  names,  however,  possesses  a 
meaning.  Vivian  signifies  lively;  Enos  is  Hebrew  for 
man;  while  Oliver  means  an  olive  tree ;  Andrews,  strong, 
manly;  and  Baldwin,  bold,  courageous.  Dr.  Dennis's 
name  is  the  Greek  term  for  Bacchus,  God  of  Wine.  The 
present  Secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  possesses  a  name 
which  is  possibly  another  form  of  the  scriptural  Tobit  or 
Tobias.  It  is  also,  and  perhaps  more  probably,  believed 
to  be  a  variation  of  the.  Anglo-Norman  St.  Aubin.  His 
predecessor,  the  late  Edward  Martin,  bore  a  name  be- 
longing to  the  above  class,  probably  derived  from  Mars, 
the  God  of  War.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  have 
the  names  of  the  following  well-known  men  who  belong 
to  the  class  of  patronymics  where  some  prefix  or  affix  is 
used  to  indicate  descent.  Horace  Davis  is  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancestral  David;  Judge  Morrison  of  a  primitive 
Maurice;  and  Colonel  Hawes  of  an  original  Henry.  On 
the  latter  two  names,  however,  antiquarians  differ,  some 
ascribing  the  origin  of  Hawes  to  Haugh,  a  hillock  orgreen 
plot  in  a  valley ;  others  again  assign  a  Celtic  derivation  to 
Morrison,  and  trace  it  to  a  Gaelic  combination  meaning 
intelligence  from  the  sea,  (Irish  "  muir,"  the  sea.)  Ex- 
Governor  Perkins's  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  Peterkin, 
and  means  little  Peter's  son;  while  Judge  Sanderson's  ap- 
pellative is  another  form  of  Alexander's  son.  Ex-Super- 
visor Rankin's  name  is  merely  a  diminitive  of  Randolph. 
The  various  disciples  of  Esculapius  who  can  claim  the 
name  of  Gibbons  or  Gibbon  may  refer  the  origin  of  their 
patronymic  to  Gilbert.  The  following  names  of  well- 
known  literary  men  are  all  patronymics:  Robertson,  An- 
derson, Henderson,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Hudson.  Ander- 
son and  Henderson  are  both  variations  of  Andrew's  son ; 
Jackson  and  Johnson  are  identical;  while  Hudson  is  an- 
other form  of  Roger's  son.  The  surname  of  Billy  Emer- 
son, the  minstrel,  in  the  same  way  is  a  patronymic, 
meaning  Emary's  or  Almaric's  son. 

The  following  may  be  placed  among  names  derived 
from  the  occupations,  pursuits  or  trades  ot  their  original 
possessors:  The  surnames  of  Judge  Sawyer,  Charles 
Crocker,  the  San  Mateo  capitalist  Hayward,  Superin- 
tendent Moulder,  and  the  names  respectively  of  the 
genial  Boniface  of  the  Russ  House,  S.  H.  Seymour, 
Adolph  Sutro,  and  Judge  S.  H.  Wright  are  of  this  class. 
Of  these,  Sawyer  is  easily  traced;  Crocker  means  a 
maker  of  coarse  pottery  ware;  Hayward,  rather  appro- 
priately, the  keeper  of  a  herd  of  cattle ;  Moulder  is  easily 
distinguishable;  Seymour  comes  from  the  old  English 
seamer,  a  tailor,  though  some  derive  it  from  St.  Maure, 
the  name  of  a  French  town ;  Sutro,  like  Sutter,  or  Soutar, 
probably  means  a  cobbler;  while  Wright  means  one  who 
wrought — as  the  ubiquitous  Smith,  a  cognate  appellative, 
meant  one  who  smote.  The  names  of  two  prominent 
legal  luminaries  in  the  Sharon  case — Stewart  and  Tyler — 
may  also  be  referred  to  this  class,  the  primitive  owner  of 
the  former  surname  having  been  Banquo's  grandson,  the 
High  Steward  of  Scotland;  while  the  original  possessor 
of  the  latter  was  only  an  humble  slater.  The  cognomen 
of  the  distinguished  military  counsel  on  Sharon's  side, 
though  it  might  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  its  original 
possessor,  somewhat  like  Diogenes,  dwelt  in  a  barn,  is 
more  probably  a  patronymic  derived  from  Bernard,  and 
meaning  Bernard's,  or  Barney's  son.  The  name  of  a 
prominent  counsel  on  the  opposing  side  may  be  traced 
variously,  cither  to  the  class.of  personal  and  moral  quali- 
ties, or  to  that  of  patronymics.  Its  original  owner  proba- 
bly resembled  Don  Quixote  in  being  a  veritable  knight  of 
the  doleful  visage,  and  thus  aptly  been  termed  Terry,  the 
tearful  one;  or  he  may  simply  have  abbreviated  his  bap- 
tisimal  name  Theodoric.  Sharon  and  Hill,  of  course, 
are  both  local  surnames.  Hesketh  and  Newlands,  the 
names  of  relatives  by  marriage  of  the  amorous  million- 


aire, may  be  referred,  the  former  to  patronymics,  the 
latter  to  local  surnames.  Hascuith,  original  of  Hesketh, 
was  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  forename.  Upon  Judge  Sulli- 
van's cognomen  an  antique  legend  hangs.  There  was 
once  (so  run  the  old  bardic  chronicles  of  Erin)  a  chieftain, 
so  generous  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  beneficence  all 
the  country  around,  and  he  possessed  but  a  single  eye. 
A  bard  named  Levawn,  blind  of  one  eye,  avaricious, 
selfish  and  grasping,  applied  to  the  Celtic  prince  for  hos- 
pitality, which  was  munificently  afforded  him.  Gifts, 
jewels,  rich  attire,  were  lavished  on  him,  and  for  over  six 
months  he  feasted  at  the  chiefs  expense.  A  wish  had 
only  to  be  expressed  to  be  gratified,  but  still  the  bard's 
cupidity  remained  unsatisfied.  With  unheard-of  perfidy 
and  ingratitude,  as  he  was  parting  from  his  generous  host, 
laden  with  costly  presents,  he  demanded  as  a  parting  gift 
—about  the  only  thing  left  to  the  prince  to  bestow— his 
sole  remaining  eye.  With  a  stupendous  effort  of  self- 
abnegation  the  generous  chief  tore  out  his  eye  and  prof- 
fered it  to  his  treacherous  guest.  But  heaven,  incensed 
at  such  stupendous  ingratitude;  struck  the  Druid  blind, 
and  restored  the  sight  of  both  eyes  to  the  chief,  who  was 
henceforth  called  Suil-Levawn,  or  Levawn's  eye. 

Of  the  purely  local  names  derived  from  places,  three 
classes  may  be  distinguished :  those  which  express  the 
country  of  the  original  assumer,  as  Scott,  Irish,  English, 
Welsh,  Walsh,  or  Welch;  those  which  point  to  his  estate 
or  place  of  abode,  as  Lincoln,  Washington,  Middletown, 
or  Middleton ;  and  those  which  mark  the  nature  or  situa- 
tion of  his  residence,  as  Hill,  Forrest,  Booth.  And  to 
this  latter  class  belong  the  great  proportion  of  names  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  Among  these  the  name  of  the  late 
Senator  Ashley  is  a  good  example,  meaning  simply  a  field 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  ash  trees.  The  original 
founder  of  the  house  of  Stanford  must  have  lived  near  a 
stony  ford.  Stanhope,  Stanley,  in  the  same  way,  it  may 
be  remarked,  indicate  that  their  original  possessors  dwelt 
respectively  the  one  on  a  stony  hill  the  other  in  a  stony 
meadow.  The  surname  shared  alike  by  the  late  John 
Dean  (of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.)  and  Coll  Dean,  the 
well-known  stock-broker,  though  by  some  traced  to  the 
Saxon  dean,  meaning  a  dell  or  valley,  is  more  probably 
derived  from  the  Celtic  valor  of  his  original  ancestor 
(dana  in  Irish  meaning  bold,  courageous).  Chris.  Buck- 
ley's name  (Celtic  O'Buocholla)  means  deer  pasture.  The 
appellative  of  his  rival,  William  T.  Higgins,  by  the  way, 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Oh-Uigin,  meaning  the  son  of 
knowledge.  George  Hearst's  name  is  probably  derived 
from  hurst,  a  village.  Postmaster  Backus's  name,  like 
those  of  Buckley  and  Hearst,  indicates  that  his  great  an- 
cestor lived  near  a  bake-house,  of  which  word  Backus  is 
a  corruption.  The  Public  Adminstrator's  name,  in  the 
same  way,  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  French 
roche,  a  rock — possibly  the  site  of  its  original  owner's 
home — than  from  roach,  a  fish.  Hubert  Bancroft's  name 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  may  be  traced  to  Bean- 
croft— a  bean  field. 

We  find  a  few  names  of  rarer  occurrence,  indicating 
the  first  owner's  estate,  place  of  abode,  or  the  country 
of  his  birth.  Such  are  Archbishop  Alemany's  cognomen 
(probabfy  Almaine,  Germany),  and  that  of  Robert  Hast- 
ings— Hastings,  an  English  town.  The  late  John  Par- 
rot's would  probably  belong  to  this  section,  indicating 
that  his  ancestors  lived  at  or  near  the  English  river  of  that 
name.  The  name  of  Colonel  Eyre, the  capitalist,  hinges  on 
a  not  uninteresting  historical  anecdote.  The  first  of  this 
name  was  called  Truelove ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
William  of  Normandy  was  flung  from  his  horse,  and  his 
helmet  beaten  into  his  face.  Truelove,  observing  this, 
pulled  off  the  helmet  and  rehorsed  the  Duke.  "Thou 
shalt  hereafter  from  Truelove  be  called  Eyre  (or  air),  be- 
cause thou  hast  given  me  the  air  I  breathe,"  said  the 
Duke  to  him.  After  the  battle,  William  gave  him  lands 
in  Derby  for  his  services. 

General  Turnbull's  name  was  also  the  subject  of  a  his- 
toric incident.  The  first  of  the  name  is  said  to  have  been 
a  strong.man  of  the  name  of  Ruel,  who  seized  by  the  head 
and  turned  a  wild  bull  which  ran  violently  against  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  Sterling  park.  For  this  he  received 
from  that  king  the  lands  of  Bedrule,  and  the  name  of 
Turnbull.  Edward  Howes,  in  his  History  of  England, 
mentions  this  man,  in  the  minority  of  King  David  Bruce, 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill. 

A  large  number  of  names  may  be  traced  to  sobriquets 
expressive  of  the  personal  or  moral  qualities  of  the  origi- 
nal owners,  or  to  nicknames  suggestive  of  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Joyce  and  Bliss,  both  conveying  the  same  idea, 
are  good  instances  of  this  class.  Allied  to  these  we  have 
the  surname  Blythe,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
local  specimens  we  have  of  this  class.  Its  original  pos- 
sessor must  have  been  totally  unlike  his  taciturn  descend- 
ant, the  deceased  millionaire,  or  he  would  not  have 
obtained  his  name.  The  surname  of  the  late  J.  O. 
Eldridge,  the  well-known  knight  of  the  hammer,  was 
hardly  applicable  to  its  latest  possessor,  however  reason- 
ably conferred  upon  its  first.  Eldridge  means  ghastly, 
hideous.  Senator  Fair's  name  may  be  traced  to  the 
moral  worth,  or  the  complexion,  of  its  original  owner. 
The  cognomen  of  the  jovial  literator,  Major  Ben  Truman, 
is  another  good  specimen  of  this  class.  In  the  name  of 
the  great  Irish  national  leader,  Parnell,  we  have  a  good 
specimen  of  a  contemptuous  nickname.  Parnell  meant 
originally  a  woman  of  stained  character.    Bassett  (low  of 
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stature),  the  name  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  railroad,  may  also  be  referred  to  the  same 
class.  Ballinger,  the  name  of  the  deceased  journalist, 
may  be  traced  to  the  Norman  French — Le  Boulanger 
(the  baker).  Judge  Burnett's  name  means  the  wearer  of 
a  common  brown  fabric  called  burnett. 

The  following  names  may  be  grouped  under  one  class: 
The  name  of  the  operatic  Adonis,  Cardinali,  and  that  of 
the  well-known  artist  Chevalier;  that  of  Supervisor  Roy 
(French  roi — king),  and  of  the  capitalist  Barron ;  all  of 
which,  like  the  cognomen  of  James  Gordon  Bennett 
(Benet,  an  ancient  term  for  the  order  of  exorcists  in  the 
Catholic  church),  resemble  each  other  in  being  derived 
from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  name  of 
George  Osbourne,  the  actor,  has  rather  a  curious  origin 
assigned  to  it.  Its  original  possessor,  a  knight  named  Sir 
Walter,  won  from  King  William  the  First,  at  chess,  an 
immense  tract  of  land  on  one  side  of  the  Ouse  river,  or 
bourne,  as  it  was  termed,  and  hence  was  called  Ousc- 
bourne,  or  Osborne. 

Amongst  the  names  of  our  notable  fellow-citizens  of 
Irish  extraction,  it  may  be  stated  that  Colonel  Peter 
Donoghue's  name,  equally  with  that  of  Joseph  A.  Dona- 
hue, is  derived  from  Donogh,  whose  father,  Donnell,  was 
second  in  command  over  the  Eugenian  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  Donoghue  is  derived  from  two  Celtic 
words,  "  donn  "  (brown)  and  "  cu  "  (warrior),  Donoghue 
meaning  the  brown-haired  warrior.  James  Phelan  belongs 
to  the  great  clan  of  the  O'Faelans,  Lords  of  the  Desies 
from  Faolan,  whose  son  Mothla  commanded  the  Desii  of 
Munster  in  the  same  battle.  James  V.  Coleman  proba- 
bly derives  his  name  and  descent  from  Colman  Mor 
(colman,  a  little  dove),  son  of  Dermond,  the  133rd  mon- 
arch of  Ireland.  Commodore  Con  O'Connor's  patro- 
nymic is  derived  from  that  of  the  kings  of  Connaught. 
The  original  possessor  of  \he  name,  who  was  entitled  Con- 
chobar,  or  Conor,  Prince  of  Limavaddy,  died  in  97 1 .  John 
Fogarty,  the  former  License  Collector,  is  the  possessor 
of  a  most  sonorous  Celtic  patronymic,  O'Fogharthaigh. 
The  original  founder  of  this  clan  was  Fogharthach, meaning 
noisy.  The  County  Clerk's  name,  Flynn,  is  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Mann,  "  blood,"  and  was  originally  bestowed 
on  some  red-complexioned  Celtic  warrior.  Ex-Sheriff 
White's  name  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Celtic-Gael. 
The  name  of  Captain  Cormac,  in  Celtic,  signifies  the  son 
of  the  chariot.  The  Leper-hunter,  the  redoubtable  Dr. 
C.  C.  O'Donnell,  is  the  possessor  of  a  name  which  ought 
even  to  satisfy  his  morbid  thirst  for  dominion  and  notoriety. 
O'Donnell  is  derived  from  Domhan,  "the  world,"  All 
"  mighty."  The  appellative  of  that  genial  son  of  the  Muses 
Dan  O'Connell  is  one  which  is  certainly  applicable  to  his 
many  social  qualities,  O'Connell,  or  O'Conall,  meaning 
the  son  of  friendship;  some,  however,  derive  it  from  a 
compound,  meaning  "mighty  warrior  "or  "sportsman." 
Judge  Coffey  descends  from  the  sept  of  O'Cobthaigh,  lords 
of  Barryroe,  in  Cork.  The  original  possessor  of  the  name 
was  Cobthach  Fionn,  or  the  fair-haired  warrior.  Chief 
Crowley  may  trace  his  name  back  to  an  old  Irish  chief,  Der- 
mond, surnamed  O'Cruaidh-locha,  or  O'Crowley,  "the 
hardy  champion,"  "  Cruaidh "  meaning  hard,  and 
"  locha"  a  lake  or  pool.  The  late  Marquis  Murphy, 
of  the  firm  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  members  of  that  clan,  derives  his 
name  either  from  O'Muirc'u,  "  a  warrior  of  the  sea," 
or  O' Muircatha,  "  a  sea  battle,"  evidently  owing  his 
patronymic  to  some  great  naval  exploit  of  his  ancestor. 
Dr.  Kane's  name,  in  Celtic,  is  O'Cathain,  from  "catha," 
a  battle,  and  "  an,"  one  who.  The  ancestors  of  Rose 
Coghlan  were  evidently  a  hooded  clan.  The  word  means 
literally  a  cowl  or  hood.  Dr.  Lawlor,  Professor  Richard 
Lalor,  as  well  as  the  two  judges  who  bear  the  same  name, 
are  descended  from  the  chiefs  of  Ulidia  and  kings  of 
Dalraida.  Lawler,  Lalor,  and  Lawlor,  are  simply  modi- 
fications of  the  same  name — the  Celtic  O'Leathlabhair, 
the  decendant  of  the  man  who  stammered  ("  leath,"  a 
half,  "  labhair,"  to  speak).  Of  the  other  well-known  Irish 
names,  Broderick  means  a  reverie;  Finn  (Celtic,  fionn) 
means  fair,  handsome ;  Clinch  and  Flannagan  are  derived 
from  the  same  stem,  MacFlancha  signifying  descendant 
of  the  red-complexioned  man.  Farley,  in  Celtic,  means 
freckled  man ;  Dunlevy,  the  chief  of  the  mountain. 
Dunne  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  O'Duin,  signifying  the 
son  of  the  hill.  Cooney,  from  O'Cuanaigh,  Anglice,  "a 
coast";  Curtin,  from  MacCruitin,  signifies  a  crook-back 
person,  a  poet  or  bard;  while  Supervisor  Gilleran's  name 
is  Celtic  for  white  bread. 
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Of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of  consumption  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  sixty-eight  per  cent  were  persons  fol- 
lowing indoor  occupations.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  which 
a  patient  in  the  first  stage  of  consumption,  against  the 
recommendation  of  his  medical  advisers,  Dr.  Richardson 
among  the  rest,  insisted  on  coming  into  town  every  morn- 
ing, from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  country,  to  look 
after  his  business,  and  returning  again  in  the  afternoon. 
When  expostulated  with,  he  replied:  "  My  brothers  and 
sisters  have  all  died  of  consumption;  they  were  coddled 
up,  nursed,  carried  about,  confined  to  bed,  and  bound  in 
the  cords  of  helplessness  by  the  kindest  hands,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  doctor  and  all  concerned.  Hut  they  soon 
died.  I  inherit  the  proclivity  to  the  same  disease,  and  I 
too  shall  die ;  I  know  it.  But  my  course  is  different,  for 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die  in  harness."  This  patient 
threw  off  the  disease  and  is  still  alive. — Chambers  s  Jour- 
nal. 


The  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant  at  Smith 
College,  says  the  Boston  Journal,  have  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing by  means  of  science  a  feat  which  has  been 
attemped  through  literature  in  many  resolute  and  vain 
experiments.  The  typical  young  woman  of  culture,  the 
ideal  of  many  poets,  the  study  of  modern  novelists,  has 
been  finally  discovered  and  made  public,  not  by  insight 
nor  philosophy,  but  by  the  useful  though  apparently 
prosaic  art  of  photography.  The  process  by  which  the 
typical  girl  has  been  produced  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  results  of  Francis  Galton's  experiments  in 
photography.  Two  points  are  marked  on  the  camera, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  exactly  coincide  with  these 
points.  Perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty-five  sitters  are  chosen, 
and  each  quickly  takes  his  place  before  the  camera,  oc- 
cupying only  a  second  or  two.  All  are  placed  in  the 
same  position,  the  sitter  with  the  most  regular  features 
being  taken  first;  and  in  the  end  there  is  developed  the 
composite  photograph  which  shows  the  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  sitters.  The  experiment  at  Smith  College 
has  been  particularly  interesting  and  successful.  Eleven 
girls  in  the  senior  class  in  physics  were  placed  before  the 
camera  in  turn,  and  slowly  the  typical  girl  of  culture  grew 
out  of  the  shadows,  one  might  say,  since  sheexistsonly  in 
part  anywhere.  The  mystery  of  the  camera  is  undenia- 
bly beautiful.  With  high  brow  softened  by  fluffy  waves 
of  hair,  deep-eyed,  with  refined  features  and  earnest  ex- 
pression, she  is  a  young  woman  of  dignity  and  sweetness. 
To  be  sure,  she  has  a  tendency  toward  a  double  chin, 
but  the  lines  of  her  countenance  are  noble,  and  her  head 
is  evenly  developed. 

Will  McConnell,  now  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Theater, 
once  supported  McCullough.  The  star  was  dressed,  like 
the  seductive  Punch  of  the  Trois  Freres  Provenceaux,  a 
la  Romaine.  He  was  playing  "  Virginius,"  and  upon 
clasping  his  hand  upon  that  of  McConnell,  who  had  just 
made  a  herioc  stage  speech,  he  found  that  the  audacious 
young  scamp  had  left  a  cold  hard-boiled  egg  in  it.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  McConnell 
"retired  up,"  leaving  McCullough  purple  with  rage,  egg 
in  hand,  and  perfectly  helpless  as  to  what  to  do  with  it. 
He  was  "  on  "  for  at  least  twenty  minutes;  there  was  no 
pocket  in  his  toga  or  in  his  tights;  his  "business"  was  in 
the  center  of  the  stage,  and  he  was  simply  bewildered. 
The  unhappy  tragedian  delivered  heroic  after  heroic,  egg 
in  hand,  growling  anathemas,  sotto  Tore,  against  the  author 
of  his  misfortunes  ;  but  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  the  egg. 
When  at  last  he  made  his  exit — or,  rather,  when  he  and 
the  egg  made  exeunt— he  flew  to  McConnell's  room,  to 
kill  him  then  and  there,  but  that  wise  young  person  was 
perched  by  this  time  in  the  flies,  chuckling  Over  the  futile 
rage  of  the  star,  who  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  discom- 
fiture an  hour  later. — Chicago  Journal. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  thus  describes  a  hop  of  the 
invalids  she  recently  attended  at  Aix  Les  Bains :  "  Peo- 
ple you  were  wont  to  see  walking  painfully  about,  lean- 
ing on  staves,  danced  like  mad,  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter,  and  then  actually  limped  off  to  their  seats  again. 
And  the  doctors — oh,  the  doctors — how  they  did  strive 
to  do  their  duty !  They  were  each  ten  men  in  one. 
They  danced  with  this  patient,  they  took  that  one  out  to 
supper,  they  smiled,  they  bowed,  they  made  their  facile 
French  compliments;  and,  in  short,  they  were  the  life  of 
the  party.  Mindful  of  my  seven  o'clock  douche  the  next 
morning,  I  went  home  at  midnight;  but  I  hear  they  kept 
up  the  ball  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not 
a  doctor  of  them  all  but  was  spinning  round  until  the  end." 

Sainte-Bueve,  the  eminent  critic,  was  once  engaged  in 
a  duel.  While  the  preliminaries  were  being  arranged  it 
began  to  rain  slightly,  and  the  author  of  Voli/Jte,  who  had 
prudently  brought  his  umbrella  with  him,  held  it  over  his 
head  with  one  hand,  while  he  firmly  grasped  his  sword 
with  the  other.  This  proceeding  being  objected  to  by 
the  seconds  as  irregular,  he  coolly  replied  that  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  him  to  risk  his  life,  without  running 
the  chance  of  catching  cold  into  the  bargain.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  lack  courage — which  was  more  than  can  be 
said  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  who,  finding  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  a  challenge,  only  consented  to  do 
so  on  being  confidently  informed  by  his  second  that  in 
the  present  case  the  duel  was  merely  a  matter  of  form, 
and  that  his  adversary  would  take  care  not  to  hit  him. 
Somewhat  comforted  by  this  assurance,  he  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  distance  (twenty-five  paces) 
having  been  duly  measured,  boldly  faced  his  opponent, 
who,  on  the  signal  being  given,  blazed  away,  and  neatly 
perforated  the  critic's  hat  just  half  an  inch  above  his 
head.  "  Confound  it !  "  he  exclaimed  to  his  second,  who 
was  congratulating  him  on  his  gallant  bearing;  "why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  spoil  my  new  hat? 
I  would  have  put  on  an  old  one." 

The  applications  of  "science  most  exquisite,"  for  the 
adoption  of  which  war  is  a  most  potent  incentive,  has 
made,  among  other  things,  the  bullet-dispensing  weapons 
truly  terrible  in  their  destructive  accuracy.  As  a  pallia- 
tive, the  bayonet,  which  can  be  employed  in  extemporiz- 
ing a  hasty  earthen  barbette  for  each  soldier  in  an  ad- 
vance upon  an  enemy's  lines,  has  been  introduced,  with 
hardly  the  desired  advantage.  The  fierce,  precisely 
directed,  and  powerfully  driven  storm  of  rifle  missiles  has 
proved  all  too  much  for  the  device  of  a  protective  extem- 
porized eaithwork,  for  many  reasons.  A  more  readily 
available  and  more  efficient  shelter  for  the  common  sol- 
dier was  called  for.  Some  one  has  come  forward  with  a 
new  arm  of  defense  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  shield,  which 
can  be  attached  by  a  sort  of  sleeve  at  the  extremity  of  a 
rifle.  Each  soldier,  instead  of  having  to  throw  up  a 
"cover"  at  every  place  he  may  be  halted  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  carries  his  cover  along  with  him,  ready  for 
use  at  any  moment  Whether  the  new  addition  to  the 
soldier's  equipment  will  be  of  any  real  service  remains  to 
be  practically  tested;  but  some  military  men  regard  it  with 
favor. — N.  Y.  Times. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  tons  of  gold. — Cervantes. 


COMMENT. 

The  English  press,  and  their  mongrel  imitators  on  W. 
coast,  are  denouncing  Vice  President  Hendricks  for  the 
manly  stand  he  has  taken  on  behalf  of  long-suffering  Ire- 
land. Yet  these  pro-Britishers  whose  pens  are  employed 
in  egging  on  England  to  keep  the  manacles  on  poor  Erin, 
pretend  to  be  great  pleaders  for  freedom!  But  Ireland  is 
the  great  representative  nation  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  such  is  the  hatred  which  rankles  in  the  minds  of  some 
renegade  Americans,  that  they  would  sooner  see  freedom 
given  to  the  fiends  in  hell  than  to  see  the  Irish  people 
allowed  that  moity  of  justice  which  would  leevate  them 
to  the  dignity  of  becoming  the  makers  of  their  own  laws. 
In  spite,  however,  of  that  nasty  Knownothing  element 
which  disgraces  America,  Ireland  has  hosts  of  friends 
among  the  freedom-loving  and  large-hearted  yeomanaryof 
this  land  of  liberty. — San  Francisco  Monitor  (  Catholic ); 
verbatim,  literatim,  el  pimciuatim. 

It  is  asserted  that  here  in  enlightened  Rochester  seam- 
stresses are  paid  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  dozen 
for  making  white  shirts,  and  seventeen  cents  a  pair  for 
trowsers.  These  are  starvation  rates.  Will  it  not  pres- 
ently appear  to  Christian  men  that  it  is  an  offense  against 
humanity  to  wear  garments  into  which  not  merely  time 
and  toil  but  human  life  has  been  stitched?  See  that  the 
woman  who  makes  your  shirts  is  paid  a  decent  price,  even 
though  your  neighbor  gets  his  shirts  a  few  cents  cheaper 
than  you  do.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  buying  at  a  lower 
price  than  a  humane  citizen  can  afford  to  pay. — Roches- 
ter Union  and  Advertiser. 

The  departure  of  the  Huns  from  the  Hazleton  region  is 
a  source  of  joy  to  the  old  miners  and  laborers  left  behind. 
A  coal  superintendent  was  asked  the  other  day  how  he 
paid  the  Huns  who  worked  for  him  at  outside  work. 
"According  to  their  merits,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  they 
are  very  good  men  we  give  them  eighty-eight  cents  a  day, 
and  from  that  on  down  to  fifty  cents."  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  competition  with  labor  of  this  kind  galled 
our  workmen,  or  that  the  prospect  that  the  competition 
is  to  cease  rejoices  them  ? —  Wilkesbarre  ( Pennsylvania ) 
Leader. 

From  November  1,  1879,  to  November  1,  1884,  the  cir- 
culation of  gold  increased  from  $149,415,016  to  $307,826,- 
918— over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  That  is,  the 
circulation  of  gold  in  this  country  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  remonetization  and  recoinage  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar. Gresham's  law  is  nowhere.  I  >octrinaire  theories 
are  knocked  gally-west  by  hard  facts. — Nashville  Ameri- 
can. 

We  burn  the  brand  of  "  Coward"  into  the  brow  of  the 
red-handed  miners  out  in  Wyoming  territory,  whose 
murderous  orgie  has  been  reported  by  telegraph.  It  is  a 
monstrous  story  of  an  atrocious  crime.  At  the  same 
time,  we  demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  further  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  by  corporations  and  monop- 
olists.— John  Swinton's  Paper  (labor  organ). 

The  Kentucky  tobacco  trade  is  getting  a  great  puff  at 
the  Louisville  fair.  That  city  gives  Detroit  and  other 
rivals  in  the  trade  something  to  put  in  their  pipes  and 
smoke,  in  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  her  trade.  New 
York  gets  a  fine  cut  in  the  same  figures,  and  Chicago 
feels  like  her  plug  had  been  pulled  out. — Alleged  Edito- 
rial in  San  Francisco  Alta. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  English  newspaper  should 
be  troubled  by  Mr.  Hendricks's  utterances  on  any  ques- 
tion of  foreign  politics,  because  he  knows  nothing  about 
foreign  politics  and  has  no  interest  in  it.  He  is  in  favor 
of  Irish  independence  just  as  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
abracadabra  if  he  thought  it  would  bring  him  a  vote  or 
two. — New  York  Nation. 

There  is  something  frightfully  grotesque  about  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  proposition  to  seriously 
consider  the  idea  of  providing  the  city  with  a  sewerage 
system,  in  lieu  of  the  elongated  cesspools  and  discon- 
nected drains  which  now  act  to  increase  the  death  rate 
and  lower  the  general  health  of  the  people. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

One  fortunate  result  of  the  Mugwump  movement  is 
the  demonstration  that  the  character  of  a  party  will  be 
inferred  from  its  most  important  action  and  from  those 
who  direct  its  conduct,  and  consequently  that  a  large 
body  of  voters  will  not  support,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
party,  nominations  which  they  do  not  approve. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton's  refusal  to  take  the  yacht  race  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  and  technicality  wins  universal 
respect  in  this  country  for  a  certain  sturdy  manliness  of 
the  English  character.  The  example  will  be  of  priceless 
value  here.  Sir  Richard  may  not  carry  home  the  Queen's 
cup,  but  he  will  carry  Brother  Jonathan's  hat. — Boston 
Record. 

Recognition  is  being  made  in  a  variety  of  directions  of 
the  principle  that  the  legal  rules  ordinarily  applied  to 
strictly  private  enterprises  and  properties  are  not  applica- 
ble without  limitation  to  enterprises  and  properties  in  the 
conduct  of  which  the  public  has  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  interest. — Bradstreefs. 

There;  is  a  growing  fear  among  the  sentimental  ladies  of 
St.  Louis  society  that  Maxwell  may  prove  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  an  innocent  man  after  all.  If  such 
proves  to  be  the  case,  they  should  prosecute  him  for  ob- 
taining adoration  under  false  pretenses. —  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  Times. 

The  farce  of  issuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  not  for  the 
relief  of  persons  restrained  of  their  liberty,  but  to  force 
people  into  the  country,  has  gone  on  long  enough.  It  is 
time  it  were  stopped. — San  1'rancisco  Chronicle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Mayor  is  but  a  fair 
representative  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  on  sanitary 
questions. — News  Letter. 

Milwaukee  has  high  license,  and  the  results  are  better 
than  even  its  most  earnest  advocates  expected. — Progress. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, (lie  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  The  Book  contains 
oi<er  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


RAISE  THE  LICENSE. 


San  Francisco  is  well  supplied  with  venders  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  saloons,  of  varying  respectability, 
are  numerous.  Wherever  one  may  go,  he  is  never  out  of 
sight  ot  the  familiar  picture  of  an  overflowing  beer-mug 
with  the  seductive  legend  "  5  cents  "around  it;  or  in  more 
artistic  quarters  he  may  see  a  gorgeous  representation  of 
Uncle  Sam,  with  a  beer-sodden  face  of  evident  German 
extraction,  drinking  health  to  Bismarck  and  a  fat  monarch 
astride  a  beer-keg — presumably  Oambrinus.  But  these, 
though  apparently  numerous  enough  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  the  whole  state,  are  far  from  being  all.  The  dives  and 
low  theaters — admission  and  corruption  free — line  two 
streets,  and  flaunt  their  signs  even  on  Market  street ;  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  leastly,  the  corner  grocery  is 
ready  to  poison  any  one  that  escapes  the  other  and  more 
open  traps. 

The  number  of  places  in  this  city  licenced  to  sell 
liquor  by  the  glass  is  about  twenty-five  hundred.  The 
unlicensed  shops — the  corner  groceries  and  the  fruit  stores 
where  the  law  is  systematically  violated— number  at  least 
three  hundred  more.  The  licensed  places  pay  a  tax  of 
twenty-one  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the  unlicensed  shops 
pay  in  fines  for  violating  the  law  an  average  of  the  same 
amount.  The  amount  received  yearly  from  the  liquor 
shops  is  considerably  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Their  annual  cost  to  the  city  can  hardly  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  the  expense  to  the  city  government 
that  can  be  traced  directly  to  their  existence  is  greater 
than  the  whole  income  from  the  licenses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  this  city 
is  practically  without  restriction.  For  eighty-four  dol- 
lars a  year  any  one  can  open  a  liquor  shop ;  and,  with 
the  immense  profit  on  the  retailing  and  adulteration  of 
liquors,  the  license  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  burden.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  fostered  the  growth  of  the  low  grog- 
geries,  and  encouraged  their  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
It  has  in  consequence  greatly  enlarged  the  criminal  area 
of  the  city,  and  has  increased  the  difficulty  oi  properly 
policing  the  streets.  There  is  surely  need  for  a  reform  of 
these  evils,  and  a  reform  is  possible  from  the  action  of  the 
city  government  itself. 

Without  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
— without  believing  its  abolition  possible  this  side  of  the 
millenium— there  is  no  traffic  that  can  be  more  properly 
subjected  to  regulation  and  taxation.  To  accomplish  any 
practical  reform,  there  should  be  two  objects  in  mind :  to 
confine  the  traffic  within  a  smaller  area,  and  to  limit  its 
sale  to  fewer  places  and  more  responsible  dealers.  The 
first  object  can  be  accomplished  directly  by  municipal 
regulation.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  can  and  should 
mark  out  the  limits  within  which  liquor  may  be  sold,  and 
enforce  severe  penalties  against  any  infringement  of  this 
limit.  Such  a  limit,  if  drawn  with  a  due  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances, would  work  hardship  to  none  but  the  dis- 
reputable classes,  and  would  simplify  the  labors  of  the 
police. 

The  second  object — the  object  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber and  increasing  the  responsibility  if  not  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  saloons — can  be  secured  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  license.  The  liquor  business  must  follow  the 
same  rules  as  any  other  business.  The  natural  effects  of 
large  profits  is  seen  in  the  great  number  of  saloons.  Many 
of  them  have  but  small  custom,  and  the  immense  profit  is 
just  enough  to  keep  them  from  going  to  the  wall;  a 
slight  rise  in  the  expenses  would  drive  them  out  of  ex- 
istence.   Were  the  license  doubled,  several  hundred 


saloons  would  be  compelled  to  close.  But  the  license 
should  be  more  than  doubled ;  it  should  be  placed  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter,  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  year.  This  would,  at  one  blow,  cut 
off  the  liquor-selling  "  corner  grocery,"  and  the  low 
groggeries  that  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  city.  It  would  concentrate  the  business 
into  the  hands  of  responsible  men,  and  reduce  the 
saloons  to  a  respectable  number.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  it  would  reduce  the  traffic  itself  in  any  great  degree. 
Desirable  as  such  a  result  would  be,  it  is  not  one  that 
can  be  attained  by  laws  or  by  police  regulation.  Drunk- 
enness and  its  attendant  crimes  are  as  common  in  the 
home  of  prohibition,  so  called,  as  in  states  that  are  not 
favored  by  restrictive  laws.  But  the  experience  of  the 
cities  and  towns  where  high  license  has  been  tried  is 
most  gratifying.  Wisconsin  has  lately  imposed  a  license 
varying  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  result  has  so  far  been  a  decrease  in  drunkenness 
and  its  attendant  crimes. 

The  same  course  should  be  tried  here.  There  can  not 
be  two  opinions  on  the  desirability  of  such  a  reform. 
That  it  is  possible  and  practicable  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities.  The  only  arguments  against  it 
must  be  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  groggery- 
keeper,  whose  occupation  would  be  gone.  He  is  not  a 
person  whose  absence  would  be  a  cause  for  serious  regret. 
A  dose  of  high  license  is  one  of  the  needs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

HARD  TO  SUIT. 

If  anti-monopoly  opinion  is  correctly  voiced  by  the 
Chronicle  there  is  nothing  in  the  movement  but  insincerity, 
ignorance  and  demagogy.  There  has  been  ground  for  the 
anti-monoply  complaints.  A  monopoly  is  not  a  benevo- 
lent institution ;  it  uses  its  power  for  its  own  advantage, 
it.  The  position  oi  an  anti-monopoly  party  should  be 
one  of  intelligent  criticism,  and  intelligent  criticism  seems 
to  be  the  last  thing  that  the  anti-monoply  organs  are 
thinking  of.  The  only  course  followed  by  the  Chronicle 
seems  to  be  to  abuse  the  railroad  company  on  every 
occasion.  When  the  freight  charges  for  shipping  fruit  to 
the  East  were  reduced  from  nine  hundred  to  six  hundred 
dollars  per  car,  the  Chronicle  demonstrated  that  this  was 
an  open  robbery  of  the  fruit  grower,  and  declared  that 
the  shipper  ought  to  pay  only  four  hundred  dollars.  Had 
the  shippers  followed  the  advice  so  freely  offered  them, 
their  fruit  would  have  rotted  in  the  orchards  instead  of 
going  East,  and  the  railroad  experiment  of  cheap  freights 
would  have  ended  in  smoke.  As  the  event  proved,  the 
fruit  growers  were  wiser  than  their  newspaper  advocate, 
and  the  experiment  of  fast  fruit  trains  was  successful. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  enabled  the  railroad 
to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Chronicle's  sails  in  a  most 
effective  manner.  The  railroad  has  announced  that  it 
will  run  fast  eastern  fruit  trains  for  three  hundred  dollars 
per  car,  provided  that  the  fruit  growers  will  make  up 
trains  of  fifteen  cars.  The  fruit  growers  have  accepted 
the  offer,  and  agree  to  organize  a  company  to  manage  and 
control  the  shipment  of  the  fruit.  If  there  was  ever  shown 
fair  treatment  and  fair  dealing  by  a  railroad,  it  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  this  instance.  What  the  railroad 
had  done  or  had  not  done  in  former  years  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  case.  It  was  a  concession  to  a  most  impor- 
tant industry,  made  after  deliberate  experiment  and  cal- 
culation. Had  the  fruit  growers  not  cooperated  with  the 
railroad  on  the  first  reduction,  there  is  small  likelihood 
that  the  second  would  have  been  made.  In  spite  of 
meddlers  the  railroad  and  the  fruit  growers  seems  to  have 
come  to  understand  the  fact  that  their  interests  are 
mutual.  If  the  other  industries  of  the  state  and  the  rail- 
road can  come  to  a  like  understanding,  we  shall  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  commercial  prosperity.  It  will 
not  come  while  the  state  and  the  railroad  are  at  swords' 
points. 

We  had  supposed  the  end  and  aim  of  the  anti-monoply 
fight  to  be  the  adjustment  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  railroad  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  both.  Were  such 
the  object,  any  anti-monopoly  champion  should  hail  the 
treaty  between  the  fruit  growers  and  the  railroad  as  an 
important  advance.  The  result  shows  that  we  were  mis- 
taken. The  anti-monopoly  contest  has  been  but  the 
opportunity  for  certain  loud-mouthed  demagogues  to  pose 
as  "  friends  of  the  people."  The  offer  of  the  railroad  is 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  fruit  growers.  Is  it  ap- 
proved by  the  anti-monopoly  champions — by  the  men 
who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  and  noth- 
ing to  gain  or  lose  but  a  reputation  for  demagogy?  Their 
utterances  on  the  subject  show  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
anti-monopoly  party  is  not  found  in  its  leaders.  The 
agreement  is  denounced  as  a  "deep  laid  plot  to  capture 


the  fruit  industry  of  California  for  the  benefit  of  the  all- 
absorbing  monopoly." 

The  absurdity  of  this  position  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  business  that  the  "  all-absorb- 
ing monopoly  "  proposes  to  create  is  over  and  above  the 
business  that  now  exists.  Were  the  whole  thing  managed 
by  the  railroad  it  would  be  a  direct  gain  to  California  to 
the  amount  of  the  market  price  of  the  fruit  it  handled. 
The  railroad  could  not  steal  the  fruit;  it  would  have 
to  buy  it,  or- raise  it  with  hired  labor,  before  it  could  be 
shipped  East.  The  grower  or  the  laborer  would  receive 
the  money  for  it,  and  this  money  would  be  in  addition 
to  that  now  brought  to  the  state.  But  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  association  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  fruit  growers  are  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  and  can  be  trusted  to  manage  them  in  the 
most  profitable  way. 

It  is  the  constant  growling  at  the  acts  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  wrong  or  right — whether  it  interferes 
with  a  Lathrop  hotel-keeper  or  reduces  freights  to  the 
bottom  point — that  has  wearied  the  people  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  leaders  and  their  anti-monopoly  war-cry.  The 
people  are  as  resolute  as  ever  to  maintain  themselves 
against  any  wrong  or  injustice,  but  they  wish  to  live  in 
friendship  with  an  organization  that  is  so  important  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Unless  the  anti- 
monopolyi^'leaders"  understand  this,  and  work  to  the  in- 
telligent purpose  of  mutually  adjusting  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  interests  of  the  railroad,  their  day  is  over. 
It  is  getting  to  be  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
state  can  not  prosper  without  the  railroads  any  more  than 
the  railroads  could  prosper  without  the  state.  This 
thought  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  men  who 
have  been  trying  to  drive  the  railroad  into  bankruptcy. 
We  recommend  it  for  their  calm  consideration. 

In  the  meantime  we  believe  that  the  reduction  in  fruit 
rates  is  a  business  transaction  that  will  prove  equally 
profitable  to  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  will  finally 
result  in  a  general  lowering  of  freight  rates. 

The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  charges  that  the  hydraulic 
injunctions  are  being  systematically  violated.  The 
Post's  informant  states  that  the  miners  sent  down  more 
debris  last  year  than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  twelve; 
that  the  mines  are  worked  almost  constantly;  that  the 
whole  region  is  guarded  by  armed  miners,  who  prevent 
information  from  being  obtained;  and  that  the  anti- 
hydraulic  men  have  been  threatened  with  all  manner  of 
bodily  harm,  and  their  property  has  been  burned  by  the 
miners.  These  are  serious  charges,  and  they  should  be 
investigated  at  once  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  re- 
port of  the  recent  trip  of  the  congressional  delegation  up 
the  Sacramento  shows  that  the  continuance  of  the  flow 
of  debris  will  ruin  both  the  river  and  the  bay,  and  render 
the  whole  Sacramento  valley  liable  to  disastrous  and 
periodical  floods.  The  miners  have  certain  rights,  but  it 
should  be  evident  even  to  them  that  they  have  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  legal  right  to  imperil  property  that  does 
not  belong  to  them.  Valuable  as  the  mines  are,  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests  at  stake  are  more  val- 
uable yet.  The  miners  should,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
able  to  find  some  other  means  of  doing  their  work.  Dirt 
taken  out  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  dump-car  can  be  put 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  put  there  to  stay;  but  dirt  that  is 
carried  away  by  water  can  not  be  controlled.  At  all 
events  it  behooves  the  miners  to  obey  the  injunctions  and 
the  law.  If  wrong  has  been  done  them,  they  can  trust 
to  time  to  right  them,  and  there  is  enough  chance  for 
quartz  mining  to  absorb  all  the  energy  and  capital  that 
they  can  command. 

The  galloping  speed  of  legal  procedure,  and  the  in- 
tense and  ardent  desire  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  vindi- 
cate itself  from  the  suspicion  of  "  Buckleyism,"  has  had 
a  beautiful  illustration  this  week.  After  four  weeks  of 
earnest  consideration  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bar  Association,  suggested  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Buckley  and  Taylor  should  be  cited  before 
the  court  for  contempt,  and  attorneys  Whittemore  and 
Cowdery  be  asked  to  show  why  they  should  not  be  dis- 
barred for  their  action  in  the  Bonnet  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  jumped  at  the  chance  of  an  immediate  vindication 
of  its  dignity,  and  ordered  Messrs.  Buckley  et  at.  to  ap- 
pear before  it  at  once,  geologically  speaking— that  is  to 
say,  on  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of  October. 
If  there  is  no  postponement  allowed  in  these  cases,  we 
shall  see  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  Supreme  Court 
vindicating  its  outraged  honor  and  dignity  within  two 
months  after  the  insult  was  given.  Such  sensitiveness  to 
the  breath  of  slander  is  truly  commendable,  and  such 
promptness  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  these  degenerate 
days  of  the  law. 
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JAMES  LICK,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  San  Francisco  lost,  in  the  person 
of  James  Lick,  one  of  her  wealthiest  and  most  public- 
spirited  citizens.  By  his  death  the  city  became  his  bene- 
ficiary to  the  amount  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 
So  judiciously  did  the  dying  man  make  his  plans,  that 
every  class  of  people  will  in  the  end  share  in  his  bounty. 
A  great  observatory  has  been  built,  and  in  it  is  now  being 
placed  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world,  which  is  destined 
not  only  to  increase  the  sum  of  scientific  knowledge,  but 
to  prove  a  great  and  permanent  attraction  to  our  state. 
In  our  city  he  made  provision  for  a  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  an  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Public  Swimming  Baths,  and 
a  beautiful  monument  for  the  adornment  of  Golden  Gale 
park,  besides  adding  a  generous  endowment  to  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Every  thing  has  not  gone  smoothly  with  the  Lick  Trust. 
The  trustees,  having  an  annual  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece  and  the  independent  handling  of  a  handsome 
property,  contrive,  as  wise  men  will,  to  find  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  prolongation  of  their  duties.  The 
people  have  clamored  for  their  rights,  and  newspapers 
have  taken  up  the  hue  and  cry;  but  even  after  the  trus- 
tees began  the  distribution  of  the 'property,  the  wrangling 
did  not  cease.  The  observatory  and  the  telescope  were 
the  objects  of  general  envy  and  resentment.  The  Park 
Commissioners,  the  Old  Ladies,  and  the  managers  of  the 
hypothetical  Swimming  Baths,  showered  accusations  and 
recriminations  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  hapless 
trustees.  The  Pioneers  threatened  to  go  to  law  to  obtain 
their  rights,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  pouted  in  a  corner, 
while  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Technical  School  are 
still  sullenly  awaiting  their  turn. 

In  its  greed  to  reap  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  gener- 
osity of  James  Lick,  San  Francisco  has  quite  lost  sight  of 
the  donor.  The  fact  that  behind  the  gifts  there  was  once 
a  giver  is  sometimes  recognized,  and  referred  to  in  a 
vague,  impersonal  sort  of  way;  but  this  is  only  when  quar- 
rels arise  between  the  legatees,  and  the  question  of  the 
intentions  of  the  millionaire  regarding  the  division  of  his 
property  is  under  hot  dispute.'  The  man  himself  is  virtu- 
ally forgotten.  His  picture  adorns  no  public  hall;  no 
street  or  park  or  school  has  ever  taken  his  name.  It  does 
not  even  appear  that  any  local  poet  regarded  his  death  as 
a  fit  occasion  for  the  production  of  a  rhymed  tribute  to 
his  worth — although  this  fact  may  be  construed  to  the 
dead  man's  advantage.  There  has  never  been  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  city  might  properly  commemorate  his  deeds 
and  express  its  own  gratitude  by  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  in  some  public  place.  No  one  ever 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  his  last  resting  place  to  lay  a  flower 
upon  the  sod. 

We  are  disposed  to  complain  a  little  of  the  close-fisted- 
ness  of  our  millionaires,  and  we  like  to  talk  of  the  good 
they  might  accomplish  if  their  hearts  were  opened  to  a 
sense  of  the  crying  needs  about  them.  In  some  cases  we 
have  justice  on  our  side,  for  certain  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities attend  the  acquirement  of  great  wealth,  just  as 
certain  obligations  are  entailed  upon  the  people  who  have 
brains,  or  beauty,  or  hold  public  office,  or  boast  of  any 
other  unusual  perquisite.  But  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  treated  James  Lick  is  not  calculated  to  incite  other 
men  of  wealth  to  follow  his  example. 


"  When  you  have  no  case,  abuse  the  opposite  attorney." 
The  defenders  of  dirty  sewers  are  following  the  old  law- 
yer's advice  with  excellent  effect,  and  have  succeeded  in 
blocking  all  efforts  to  better  matters.  The  obstruction- 
ist party  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  increased  by  two 
members,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  any  thing  will  be 
done.  The  need  of  a  change  in  the  sewage  system  is  so 
obvious  that  it  can  not  be  gainsaid.  Even  were  the  sewers 
not  clogged  with  filth,  their  open  discharge  along  the 
water-front  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  public  health. 
After  the  city  has  been  swept  by  a  pestilence  we  may  be 
ready  to  build  and  pay  for  a  system  with  reservoir  and 
pum ping-works,  that  the  filth  may  be  discharged  into  the 
outgoing  tide.  Until  then  we  may  expect  to  be  blest  with 
a  highly  perfumed  city  atmosphere  and  an  odorous  water- 
front. 


Canada  is  supposed  to  be  a  civilized  country,  but  the 
Montreal  riots  over  compulsory  vaccination  are  not  credit- 
able to  the  general  intelligence  of  that  town.  The  small- 
pox is  raging  fiercely  in  the  place,  but  the  poorer  classes 
exhibit  the  greatest  repugnance  to  taking  any  precautions. 
The  fact  that  the  population  of  that  part  of  Canada  is 
largely  of  French  descent,  and  has  neither  progressed  nor 
changed  from  the  France  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  accounts  for  the  violent  prejudice. 


The  silver  policy  of  the  United  States  must  eventually 
depend  on  that  of  Europe.  Much  interest,  therefore,  at- 
tends the  mission  of  Mr.  Manton  Marble,  who  repre- 
sents the  United  States  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  another 
international  conference  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Marble  is 
now  on  his  way  home,  and  the  meager  telegraphic  ac- 
counts indicate  that  he  has  been  successful.  The  Paris 
conference  of  1878  failed  through  the  refusal  of  England 
and  Germany  to  consider  a  bi-metallic  policy.  As  the 
whole  disturbance  of  European  finance  had  come  from 
the  German  demonetization  of  silver,  the  conference  left 
matters  where  it  had  found  them.  Germany  has  now 
had  seven  years  more  experience  of  a  single  standard 
currency,  and  the  result  is  not  cheering.  The  leading 
German  manufacturers  and  bankers  have  now  declared 
in  favor  of  a  conference,  and  it  seems  likely  that  Ger- 
many may  reconsider  her  action.  The  position  of  En- 
gland is  not  doubtful.  England  is  a  creditor  nation, 
whom  all  the  world  owes.  The  amounts  due  her  from 
other  countries  foot  up  to  many  billions  of  dollars.  It  is' 
to  her  advantage  that  the  single  gold  standard  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  debts  should  be  paid  in  a  metal 
whose  value  is  slowly  but  constantly  rising.  The  Latin 
Union  will  welcome  any  agreement  that  will  fix  the  ratio 
of  gold  and  silver  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  northern  na- 
tions— Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — will  follow  the 
lead  of  Germany.  Mr.  Marble's  report  will  not  be  de- 
livered until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question.  

The  Alta  of  Wednesday  prints  the  latest  lottery  ro- 
mance, with  due  credit  to  the  Chronicle  and  none  to  the 
bunko-sharp  lottery  company  that  paid  for  its  insertion. 
The  Alta  is  said  to  be  respectable,  and  the  Beauregard- 
Early-Dauphin  bunko-steerers  are  likewise  said  to  be  re- 
spectable. We  doubt  not  that  they  have  convinced 
themselves  that  they  are:  and  Generals  Beauregard  and 
Early  draw  their  $10,000  a  year,  the  Alia  collects  its 
"double  rates  for  disreputable  ads."  and  Mr.  Dauphin 
pockets  his  monthly  profit  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
with  the  extreme  of  unctuous  and  Pecksniffian  virtue. 
Perhaps  the  Chronicle  and  Alta  would  like  to  advertise  a 
faro  game,  or  a  pickpocket's  cooperative  association. 
They  are  certainly  pretty  near  it  now. 


The  last  of  the  New  York  yacht  races  has  been  sailed, 
with  the  result  of  showing  that  we  have  just  one  yacht  that 
can  outsail  the  Genesta.  As  the  verdict  of  success  in  the 
most  important  race  lies  with  the  nobler  modeled  craft, 
no  one  will  grudge  Sir  Richard  Sutton  the  minor  triumph. 
We  rather  rejoice  that  the  gentlemanly  and  generous 
Englishman  goes  home  full-handed,  though  he  could  not 
win  what  he  came  after. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  KINGAL  BUCHANAN. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day,  with  an  artist  who  has  lived 
long  in  Munich,  and  he  gave  me  a  point  or  two  about  the 
now  famous  "  Poisoned  Bouquet." 

It  seems  there  is  an  artist  named  Wertheimer,  an  Aus- 
trian, living  in  Paris,  who  succeeded  by  hook  or  by  crook 
in  getting  a  very  bad  picture  of  his  into  a  Paris  exhibition. 
In  the  same  way  this  picture  was  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Munich,  in  1881.  There  it  was 
hung  in  an  obscure  room  containing  a.  number  of  equally 
bad  pictures,  and  this  room  was  known  in  Munich  by  an 
appellation  equivalent  to  our  "  Chamber  of  Horrors."  It 
is  an  axiom  of  European  art  that  there  is  no  picture  so 
bad!  it  is  not  liable  to  reproduction;  and  so  this  picture 
was  photographed  or  engraved.  A  few  weeks  ago  San- 
born &  Vail  had  a  copy  of  it,  which  may  be  there  yet  for 
all  I  know.  The  name  of  this  picture?  It  has  a  name  of 
its  own  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  will  go  down  to 
history  here  as  the  original  of  the  "  Poisoned  Bouquet." 
The  fact  that  this  much-abused  picture  is  not  origi- 
nal should  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  one  who 
painted  it.  In  case  of  failure,  it  must  be  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  some  one  else. 

Our  dear  good-natured  public  submits  to  a  great  deal 
of  rehashing  in  the  artistic  line.  The  majority  of  it  is 
never  exposed.  The  reason  is  that  in  San  Francisco  it 
was  for  many  years  supposed  that  any  newspaper  writer 
possessed  of  ordinary  eyesight  could  hold  forth  on  the 
subject  of  art.  A  man  who  would  not  dare  to  write  up  a 
slogging  match  without  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  traditions  of  the  ring,  would  sail  into  an  art  ex- 
hibition without  knowledge  or  apology.  The  fact  is,  that 
art,  like  engineering,  or  the  law,  or  medicine,  is  the  study 
of  a  lifetime.  The  writer  who  would  speak  with  any 
authority  on  art  must  first  have  a  native  faculty  for  it ; 
second,  a  wide  personal  experience  with  pictures;  third, 
a  large  amount  of  technical  and  necessary  book-learning. 


It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  art  criticism  is  a 
matter  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  good  taste.  The 
qualities  should  be  found,  but  they  are  of  no  value  wi 
out  a  substructure  of  exact  knowledge.    Take  a  fiiu 
landscape  by  Tom  Hill  or  a  portrait  by  Keith.    There  is 
as  much  cold-blooded  science  in  either  one  as  there  is  in 
the  construction  of  a  steam-engine.    As  for  the  imagina- 
tion, that  should,  in  reason,  come  first,  but  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  material  law  it  is  forced  to  come  last.    A  man 
who  has  science  and  no  soul  may,  like  Meyer  von 
Bremen,  become  a  wealthy  and  successful  artist;  the  man 
who  has  soul  and  no  science  will  remain  in  utter  obscu- 
rity, and  his  pictures  will  hang,  if  at  all,  in  some  Chamber 
of  Horrors. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  copies  which  are  daily 
palmed  off  in  San  Francisco :  a  curious  case  occurred, 
during  the  fair,  where  a  well-meaning  reporter  on  one  of 
the  large  dailies  was  induced  to  display  his  inexperience. 
A  lady  had  a  picture  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  which 
was  not  noticed  in  the  Art  Notes.  Determined  to  have  a 
puff,  she  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  a  reporter  that 
between  the  items  about  gang-plows,  axle  grease,  and 
canned  fruit,  he  sandwiched  a  glowing  description  of  her 
work,  especially  commending  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  the  conception.  The  picture  so  sweetly  commended 
and  so  ingenuously  admired  was  called  "  Twin  Stars," 
or  something  of  the  sort,  and  represented  two  female  fig- 
ures floating  in  mid-air,  and  bearing  stars  or  electric 
lights  or  something  in  their  upraised  hands.  It  was  a  bad 
but  would-be  literal  copy  of  a  picture  by  Falero,  which 
has  been  engraved  and  lithographed  the  world  over.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  this  very  lithograph  is  occasionally 
sent  out  as  a  swell  advertisement  for  a  certain  brand  of 
French  champagne.  At  all  events,  you  can  buy  a  copy 
for  a  few  cents  at  Sanborn  <Sc  Vail's;  • 

Where  but  in  San  Francisco  would  a  reporter  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  his  way  to  criticise  a  copy  of  a  worn- 
out  lighograph  as  an  original?  What  a  topic  for  some  of 
the  Eastern  papers,  if  they  choose  to  take  it  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  this  city  who  have  sold  to  our  honest  citizens 
many  and  many  a  fac-simile  which  they  blandly  guaran- 
teed as  original.  Photographs  colored  in  oil  or  water 
color,  and  chromos  touched  up  in  oil  colors,  are  very 
common  deceptions.  Large  numbers  of  these  now  hang 
in  the  parlors  of  this  city,  and  the  owners  point  to  them 
with  pride  as  "genuine  oil  paintings."  The  business  in 
shams  is  not  as  brisk  now  as  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  successful  still.  The  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  dealers  will  have  to  realize  that  to  profit  by  the  igno- 
rance of  customers  is  a  policy  extremely  destructive  to 
business  in  the  long  run.  The  San  Franciscan  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  exposing  all  the  artistic  shams  that  come 
to  its  knowledge. 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  apathy  about  the  November 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Asssociation.  The  time  approaches, 
but  very  little  has  been  done  or  said  about  it  as  yet. 
It  is  a  pity  not  to  have  it  exclusively  a  black  and  white 
exhibition,  as  was  at  first  intended,  in  that  there  would 
have  been  an  element  of  novelty  which  might  have  at- 
tracted the  public  in  spite  ftf  dull  times.  Still,  as  an  ex- 
hibition including  all  kinds  of  sketches,  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  very  interesting.    Let  us  hope  that  it  will. 

The  affairs  of  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  lady 
artists  of  California  are  progressing  admirably.  Ambitious 
beginnings  of  pictures  are  to  be  seem  in  various  feminine 
studios.  Nellie  Hopps  has  gone  to  Larkmead  for  a  few 
days,  and  will  there  make  the  sketches  for  a  large  land- 
scape intended  for  the  exhibition.  Mrs.  Evans  has 
planned  a  large  figure-piece.  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  wood  engraving  by  the  talented 
Miss  Ingalsbe.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Mrs. 
Matthews  to  contribute  her  complete  and  beautiful  col- 
lection of  studies  of  California  wild  flowers  in  water-color. 
In  fact,  the  ladies  promise  a  great  variety  and  no  end  of 
good  things.   

Although  Sanborn  &  Vail  do  not  usually  deal  in 
paintings,  they  have  now  on  sale  three,  by  Julian  Rix; 
one,  a  twilight  on  Russian  river,  is  in  the  mellow,  tender 
vein  that  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  his 
most  popular  pictures;  the  other  two  are  a  pair  of  land- 
scape panels,  in  black  and  white.  The  subjects  are 
"  Morning"  and  "  Evening."  They  are  three  delightful 
works,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

Alexander  has  sold  his  "  Taxidermist."  It  will  go  into 
the  collection  of  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  where  it  will  find  its- 
self  in  very  good  company.  The* last  work  of  Alexander's 
is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Mr.  M.  Samuels,  of  the  Pacific 
Jewelry  Company.  It  is  a  very  striking  and  character- 
istic likeness.  His  mysterious  portrait  is  not  yet  finished, 
nor  has  the  subject  leaked  out.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, by  the  lady  whose  drawing-room  he  borrowed  for  a 
background,  that  the  picture  will  include  some  still-life 
studies  of  rare  Japanese  bric-a-brac. 

Word  has  been  received,  through  Mr.  Allen  Herbert, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo  Strong  are  prosperous  and  happy 
in  Honolulu.  Mrs.  Strong  has  as  many  pupils  as  she  can 
teach,  and  in  that  lazy  land  her  industry  and  ability  ex- 
cite no  little  admiration. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHAT  IS  MIND  CURE? 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


The  onward  movement  of  this  mysterious  science  has 
at  last  reached  San  Francisco.  For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  seen  references  made  through  the  press  in  regard  to 
its  peculiar  workings  and  singular  influences  in  Boston — 
that  home  of  erratic  schools  of  philosophy ;  but  they  have 
always  been  of  the  vaguest  description.  What  is  Mind- 
Cure?  how  did  it  originate?  is  it  beyond  the  realms  of 
common  sense? — are  pertinent  questions.  As  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  it  is  a  modernization  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  of  philosophy,  adapted  and  applied  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  remarkable  man  named 
Quimby,  living  in  one  of  the  New  England  states,  per- 
formed some  marvelous  so-called  faith-cures,  which  led 
to  a  close  investigation  of  the  subject.  This  resulted  in 
the  present  system  of  Mind-Cure,  and  has  already 
branched  out  into  two  pronounced  and  rival  schools. 

Dr.  Evans,  of  Boston,  was  among  the  first  to  teach  the 
new  science,  under  the  name  of  "The  Divine  Law  of 
Cure" — living  himself  a  pure  and  simple  life,  benefiting 
hundreds  of  ailing  humanity,  but  receiving  in  return  small 
compensation  for  his  life-work  until  he  commenced  pub- 
lishing the  books  containing  his  philosophy,  which  have 
enriched  his  later  days  and  lifted  him  into  prosperity. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  the  leader  of  the  other  school,  designates 
it  "  The  Christian  Science,"  and  has  also  published  her 
views  and  analyses  of  the  new  reading  of  the  old  philos- 
ophy. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two,  as  apparent  from 
a  mere  surface  investigation,  is  that  Mrs.  Eddy  utterly 
repudiates  the  idea  bf  spiritual  communication  and  in- 
fluence in  connection  with  mind-cure,  inasmuch  as  she 
and  her  school  claim  that  all  of  these  strange  new  powers 
— but  faintly  understood  as  yet — belong  to  our  own  indi- 
vidual natures.  But  the  fact  that  Dr.  Evans  is  a  singularly 
good  and  generous  man,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  his 
charges,  even  giving  his  services  for  nothing,  as  against 
Mrs.  Eddy's  high  and  extravagant  demands  for  imparting 
"the  truth,"  has  created  a  decided  influence  in  his  favor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  between  the  two  schools 
in  Boston,  we  have  here  in  San  Francisco  a  new  school 
of  our  own,  founded  upon  Mrs.  Eddy's  form  of  belief,  re- 
pudiating any  thing  savoring  of  spiritualism,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  moderation  of  Dr.  Evans's  charges.  One 
of  the  teachers  in  this  city  says  to  her  class:  "If  there 
are  any  present  who  wish  to  learn  the  science,  but  who 
find  that  the  fee  stands  in  the  way,  I  will  take  them  free 
of  charge,  for  I  find  I  have  much  better  success  with 
those  who  have  no  money."  A  kindly  spirit  of  this  de- 
scription, in  this  money-getting  age  of  ours,  disarms  criti- 
cism. 

Many  persons  consider  faith  and  mind  cure  to  be  iden- 
tical; but  it  appears  that  faith-cure  is  merely  a  sporadic 
outburst,  while  in  mind-cure  it  is  the  working  of  this  same 
unknown  power  reduced  to  a  science,  and  acting  intelli- 
gently. Faith-cure  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  paralytic 
lying  in  a  burning  house,  who  has  not  moved  for  years, 
but  who,  realizing  his  danger  and  nerved  up  by  excite- 
ment, flees  before  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  But  it 
would  not  be  safe,  therefore,  to  set  all  houses  on  fire  in 
order  to  restore  the  paralytic  who  lies  within.  Faith-cure 
requires  a  great  amount  of  exaltation,  often  attended  with 
serious  results,  while  mind-cure  is  mild,  and  acts  accord- 
ing to  law.  It  is  claimed  that  mesmerism  is  a  blind  oper- 
ation of  this  same  unknown  power,  and  that  the  occultism 
of  India  partakes  of  the  same  nature,  but  is  applied  only 
to  the  arts  of  the  magician;  while  mind-cure  is  the  use  of 
this  power  applied  to  the  healing  of  man,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  which  is  the  highest  application  to  which  the 
force  can  be  applied. 

As  in  all  peculiar  philosophies,  there  are  in  the  faith- 
cure  doctrines  many  curious  ideas  at  its  foundation. 
Some  are  rational  and  others  are  beyond  belief.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  utterly  reverse  the  usual  order  of  reasoning. 
In  the  first  place,  to  learn  the  mind-cure,  one  must  be- 
lieve that  mind  is  the  only  thing  that  exists — is  the  only 
real  and  permanent  thing  in  the  universe ;  that  it  is  an  em- 
anation from  God.  Matter  is  claimed  to  possess  neither 
feeling,  intelligence,  force,  nor  power  of  motion ;  and, 
when  mind  is  withdrawn,  is  subject  to  decay.  The  ganglia 
of  the  brain  are  not  the  source  of  thought,  but  merely  the 
key-board  upon  which  the  mind  plays.  There  must  be  a 
decided  belief  in  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  one 
God,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
doubtful  attitude  of  the  sinner  who  prays,  "  O  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  save  my'soul,  if  I  have  a  soul,"  w  ill  not 
do  for  those  who  would  embrace  the  mind-cure  phil- 
osophy. 

The  next  premise  is,  that  disease  is  mental,  not  physi- 
cal. Disease  of  the  body  is  merely  the  result  of  disease, 
or  rather  an  impression  or  photograph  of  disease,  in  the 
mind.  Remove  this  impression  from  the  mind  and  you 
remove  the  disease  from  the  body.  The  giving  of  vari- 
ous names  to  diseases,  printing  and  scattering  them 
broadcast,  increases  sickness  by  making  impressions  upon 
minds,  and  thus  causing  their  reproduction. 

Now  we  come  to  a  fantastic  theory  for  the  origin  of 
disease,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  for  which  this  science  is 
noted.    According  to  its  tenets,  "  every  man  is  mysteri- 


ously connected  with  his  fellows."  This  is  founded  upon 
Pythagoras's  saying :  "  If  there  is  one  poor  suffering  soul 
in  this  universe,  all  other  souls  will  be  affected  till  that 
suffering  soul  is  restored  to  health."  And  by  this  one- 
ness of  mind  it  is  claimed  that  the  persistent  belief  of 
mankind  in  thinking  that  any  one  thing  is  evil,  a  certain 
food  poisonous,  certain  diseases  incurable,  makes  such 
the  fact.  For  instance,  the  dyspeptic,  holding  that  a 
certain  food  is  indigestible,  makes  it  so  by  his  thought ; 
all  men  believing  strychnine  poisonous,  by  that  very  act 
cause  it  to  be  so :  therefore,  it  is  man  that  has  given  it  its 
injurious  properties.  Until  all  mankind  can  be  induced 
to  change  this  belief  it  will  remain  so.  But  smaller  and 
individual  cases  of  disease  may  be  corrected  by  working 
upon  the  mind  of  the  individual.  If  a  woman  is  a  hope- 
less invalid,  it  is  because  she  believes  herself  hopeless. 
By  removing  this  picture  from  her  mind,  she  will  recover. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  this  science,  no 
one  should  ever  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  or  she 
is  ill.  This  belief  should,  in  fact,  be  discouraged;  mean- 
while the  process  of  mind-healing,  exerted  by  an  efficient 
teacher,  will  cause  restoration  without  the  aid  of  medicine 
or  skill.  The  patient  may  be  passive  utterly,  and  yet  the 
process  be  beneficial,  depending  on  the  removal  of  this 
disease  picture  from  the  brain.  Many  of  those  who  first 
come  in  contact  with  mind-cure  as  patients,  afterwards 
becoming  interested,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  as  a  means  of  healing,  not  only  themselves 
but  their  friends.  It  has  been  claimed,  indeed,  that 
wives  may  cure  their  husbands  of  habits  and  vices  of  any 
description,  while  they  are  asleep,  by  the  use  of  this  won- 
derful power.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  adhe- 
rents are  increasing  in  a  remarkable  ratio.  It  is  claimed 
that  within  each  human  being  are  certain  dormant,  un- 
used, spiritual  energies,  which,  when  properly  exerted, 
can  heal  the  body  and  purify  the  soul — latent  forces  which 
are  only  now  being  discovered  and  utilized.  It  is  held 
that  these  are  the  powers  which  Christ  used  in  healing 
the  sick  and  raising  the  dead,  which  he  revealed  to  his 
disciples,  and  to  which  he  made  constant  reference  in  all 
his  teachings.  To  become  a  healer,  it  is  necessary  to 
reach  a  higher  and  purer  plane  of  thought  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  ordinary  individual.  As  thoughts  are  the 
only  things  that  exist,  it  makes  a  vast  difference  what 
kind  of  thoughts  one  has  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  wonderful  powers.  The  evil,  the  selfish,  the  con- 
ceited images,  must  be  exorcised.  Even  anger  and  hatred 
toward  another  is  a  sort  of  moral  poison,  and  must  be 
eliminated.  The  first  process,  then,  in  taking  a  pupil,  is 
to  seek  to  remove  their  lower-plane  thoughts;  in  curing  a 
patient,  to  make  the  main  point  of  attack  upon  the  mor- 
bid idea  of  disease.  Both  of  these  are  accomplished  by 
a  peculiar  effort  of  the  will-power  concentrated  upon  the 
object  desired. 

The  process  required  to  convert  a  patient  into  a  healer 
is  a  remarkable  one,  but  can  not  be  explained  in  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  a  process  in  which  the  cardinal  virtue  is  "  not 
to  reason  but  to  believe,"  and  is  based  on  the  Scriptures 
at  every  point.  The  process  of  healing  a  patient  is  very 
simple.  She  or  he  sits  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  teacher, 
who  merely  exercises  the  will-power,  desiring  the  removal 
of  the  disease-impression  from  the  mind  of  the  silent  suf- 
ferer; and  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  convince  the  patient 
that  he  or  she  is  well.  In  some  cases  the  patient  is  re- 
quired to  direct  his  will  to  the  purpose  of  cure,  making 
some  of  these  experiences  very  comical. 

An  over-fleshy  young  man  in  this  city  is  trying  the 
mind-cure  in  order  to  reduce  himself.  He  placed  him- 
self under  treatment,  and  was  told  to  keep  saying  to  him- 
self :  "I  don't  want  to  be  so  fat."  And  whenever  he 
wanders  through  the  streets,  crossing  on  the  Oakland  boat, 
or  meeting  friends,  he  may  be  heard  repeating  in  aimless  re- 
petition, "  I  don't  want  to  be  so  fat!  I  don't  want  to  be 
so  fat." 

An  enthusiastic  German  woman  gives  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  her  marvelous  cure  of  rheumatism  :  "  At  the 
third  treatment,  I  vas  so  terrible;  I  feel  like  a  tousand 
corkscrews  was  in  my  back;  I  tink  I  would  die!  But  it 
vas  all  right !  It  vas  only  de  disease  breaking  up  and  de 
toughts  being  taken  from  my  mind." 

"  I  was  an  invalid  for  fifteen  years,"  said  a  frail-looking 
lady.  "  I  could  not  go  to  church  nor  anywhere  without 
fainting  away.  Last  week  a  friend  came  and  told  me  of 
mind-cure.  I  have  always  been  a  church  member,  and 
have  believed  myself  a  Christian,  but  I  can  see  now  that 
I  never  knew  what  the  truth  was.  To-day  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  out  of  the  house  for  years." 

Her  waxen  complexion  and  sunken  eyes  verify  the 
story.  Dozens  arise  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  request 
for  testimony  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  mind-cure,  and 
they  all  speak  in  a  simple,  earnest  way  that  is  impressive. 

The  question  which  arises  is,  "  Does  mind-cure  really 
cure,  or  is  it  merely  an  imaginative  self-deception?" 
Not  having  the  opportunity  of  discovering  how  many  fail 
to  be  benefited  by  its  means,  I  can  only  say  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  a  curative  effect  in  a  great  many  cases.  A 
number  of  people  with  serious  and  chronic  ailments 
claim  to  have  been  restored  to  health  by  its  means. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  its  tendency  to  brace  up  sick  peo- 
ple and  encourage  the  growth  of  their  self-control  is 
admirable.  Hypochondriacs,  dyspeptics,  nervous  people, 
grumblers,  and  even  those  inclined  to  insanity  from  an 
1  intense  morbidness,  can  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 


system.  At  the  same  time,  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
mortal  receives  a  shock  when  it  is  claimed  that  consump- 
tion, cancer,  and  critical  conditions  of  life  may  be  made 
to  yield  to  this  method  of  treatment.  And  when  an  enthu- 
siastic member  insists  that  poisoning  by  strychnine,  ar- 
senic, and  other  deadly  poisons,  may  be  averted  when  the 
science  is  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  limitation  to  its  power,  we  feel  that  the  new 
science  claims  too  much. 

As  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  diseases  is  founded 
upon  experience,  it  requires  a  peculiar  twist  of  faith  to 
believe  that  it  is  our  discovery  or  knowledge  of  disease 
which  produced  it  originally.  In  the  case  of  children, 
who  certainly  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  so  many 
ills  befall  them,  we  are  told  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
universal  mind  from  which  they  have  inherited  it. 

It  happened  that  a  physician  recently  came  into  the  free 
lecture  of  the  mind-cure  people,  at  No.  20  Eddy  street. 
He  made  the  assembled  ladies  a  neat  little  speech,  prais- 
ing their  system  of  philosophy;  which  was  certainly  gen- 
erous on  his  part,  tor  they  prophesy  that  in  time  there 
will  be  no  doctors,  and  inveigh  against  drugs  of  every 
description.    After  the  lecture  one  of  them  asked  him  : 

"  Why,  Doctor  M  ,  are  you  a  mind-cure  physician 

now?  " 

"Oh  no,"  said  he,  gaily,  "I  still  use  the  old  blue- 
pill." 

"  But  why  not  change,  if  you  think  so  highly  of  our 

system? " 

"Because  .it  takes  such  an  awfully  good  person  to 
practice  mind-cure;  don't  you  see?" 

Thus  far,  like  every  other  philosophy  in  its  beginning, 
the  pervading  spirit  of  mind-cure  is  simple  and  earnest. 
Its  adherents  seem  to  be  possessed  of  the  kindest  emo- 
tions, the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  are  filled  with  an 
intense  desire  to  benefit  all  who  are  suffering;  while  some 
ot  the  tales  told  by  those  who  have  recovered  by  its 
means  are  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, as  yet,  to  decide  upon  it  as  a  philosophy,  or  to 
trace  its  ultimate  effects.  Nothing  but  years  will  prove 
whether  its  results  are  lasting,  whether  these  invalids  will 
remain  cured,  or  whether  it  contains  the  elements  of  dura- 
bility. 

Man  must  ever  evolve  new  theories,  and  the  latest  and 
most  mysterious  at  the  present  time  is  mind-cure. 


God's  ways  seem  darh,  but,  soon  or  late, 

They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day; 

The  evil  can  not  brook  delay,  ' 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

(jive  ermined  knaves  their  hour  of  crime; 
Ye  have  the  future,  grand  and  great, 

The  safe  appeal  of  truth  to  time.  iVAittier. 


A  CALIFORNIA  BATTLE  IN  1838. 


In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Castro  hastened 
by  rapid  and  forced  marches,  resting  only  at  night,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  hours,  until  he  reached  and  seized 
the  Rincon,  a  narrow  pass  where  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains-eastward of  Santa  Barbara  strikes  down  to,  and — so 
to  speak — juts  over  the  ocean,  leaving  the  only  practica- 
ble road  for  miles  along  the  sands  of  the  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs.  In  topographical  position  the  place 
was  a  sort  of  Thermopylae.  A  small  force  there  could 
prevent  a  northern  army  from'  passing  south,  or  a  south- 
ern army  from  passing  north.  It  was  the  key  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Rincon  was  but  a  short  distance  north  of  San 
Buenaventura,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Carrillo's 
forces,  and  was  then  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  his 
troops  under  command  of  Juan  de  Castaneda.  They 
reposed  there  in  fancied  security,  supposing  their  ene- 
mies far  enough  away,  and  intending,  when  the  rest  of 
the  southern  troops  had  joined  them,  to  march  north  and 
fight  their  battles  on  northern  soil.  When,  however, 
Castro  found  the  Rincon  unoccupied,  not  even  a  sentinel 
being  in  sight,  he  posted  a  few  men  there,  and  then 
pressed  on  with  his  main  body  and  an  eight-pounder  can- 
non to  San  Buenaventura.  The  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing found  him  intrenched  on  a  hill  overlooking  Cas- 
taneda's  camp.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  latter's 
astonishment  and  mortification  to  thus  find  himself  com- 
pletely surprised  and  entrapped.  Castro  demanded  an 
unconditional  surrender.  Castaneda  answered  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  the  place,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  evacuate  unless  granted  all  the  honors  of  war.  Castro 
replied  that  he  would  open  fire.  Castaneda  rejoined  that 
he  should  act  as  he  thought  best. 

The  battle  of  San  Buenaventura,  if  battle  it  can  be 
called,  which  followed  this  interchange  of  missives,  was 
extraordinary  in  the  length  of  time  it  lasted  and  the  little 
damage  that  was  done.  It  resembled  a  mock  battle  with 
blank  cartridges.  Each  party  wanted  to  frighten  his  ad- 
versary, but  seemed  unwilling  to  hurt  him.  Castro  finally 
succeeded  in  running  Castaneda  off.  In  his  report  to 
Alvarado,  written  on  March  28th,  the  third  day  after  the 
fight  commenced,  Castro  wrote  :  "  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  informing  your  Excellency  that  after  two  days  of  con- 
tinuous firing,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  on  our 
part  [and  he  might  have  added,  none  on  the  other], 
I  have  routed  the  enemy,  and  by  favor  of  the  night 
they  have  fled  in  all  directions.'  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  then  occupying  the  field  of  battle  with  his 
artillery,  and  that  he  intended  to  send  a  company  of 
mounted  infantry  and  another  of  cavalry-lancers  in  pur- 
suit of  the  runaways.  The  next  day  he  wrote  that  he 
had  captured  most  of  the  fugitives,  taken  away  their 
arms,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  set  them  at 
liberty.— T.  H.  Hittell,  in  October  Overland. 
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THE  RAMBLER. 


The  noble  order  of  independent  cranks  who  call  them- 
selves "  Progressive  Socialists"  recently  held  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question,  "  Does  the  Press 
Represent  Public  Opinion,"  on  which  occasion  the  Ram- 
bler chanced  to  be  present.  It  was  announced  that  the 
subject  would  be  discussed ;  but  the  first  speaker  began 
with  the  statement  that  as  most  of  the  intelligent  audi- 
ence present  were  aware  that  the  press  did  not  represent 
public  opinion,  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  the  question. 
He  accordingly  took  up  his  time  with  a  wild  tirade  against 
the  San  Francisco  press  in  general,  and  The  San  Francis- 
can in  particular.  The  owner  of  The  San  Franciscan  was 
pictured  as  a  capitalistic  Mephistopheles,  who  so  cor- 
rupted the  guileless  nature  of  Mr.  Arthur  McEwen  while 
that  gentleman  held  the  position  of  editor  on  this  paper, 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  recover  his  moral  tone  in 
the  time  he  has  occupied  the  editorial  chair  of  that  emi- 
nently respectable  journal  the  Evening  Post.  The  Ram- 
bler has  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  McEwen's  good  sense,  and 
is,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  representatives  of  moral 
reform  through  the  persuasive  influence  of  dynamite  had 
mistaken  that  gentleman's  admirable  satire  for  a  real  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  The  denunciations  of  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan, its  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Arthur  McEwen,  were  the 
principal  proofs  brought  to  bear  by  the  highly  intellectual 
leader  of  the  society  of  "  Progressive  Socialists  "  auainst 
the  press  representing  public  opinion ;  but  the  next 
speaker  introduced  a  curious  argument  in  support  of  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  by  quoting  from  an  old 
speech  by  "  Old  Nullification  Act  Calhoun  "  condemna- 
tory of  the  American  press,  which  was  much  like  bring- 
ing forward  the  devil  as  an  authority  on  Scripture.  The 
next  speaker  considered  the  subject  of  the  evening  as 
fully  settled,  and  accordingly  branched  off  into  an  arraign- 
ment of  Dr.  O'Donnell,  for  threatening  to  have  his  fol- 
lowers run  off  a  mysterious  body  known  as  the  "Free- 
Speech  League,"  who  have  impiously  invaded  his  royal 
demesne,  the  sand  lot,  which  he  holds  by  right  of  posses- 
sion. Resolutions  were  then  proposed  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  Free-Speech  League,  and  condemning 
Dr.  O'Donnell's  action.  This  called  forth  a  protest  from 
one  of  O'Donnell's  followers;  but  as  that  gentleman  was 
neither  an  eloquent  nor  a  facile  speaker,  he  was  unable  to 
convince  the  company  that  they  were  doing  the  anti- 
Chinese  agitator  an  injustice ;  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  wild  harangue  by 
the  chairman,  a  representative  of  some  unknown  foreign 
nationality,  who  rolled  his  r's  with  such  prodigious  force 
that  his  speech  sounded  like  a  fusillade;  and  the  janitor 
of  the  hall  must  have  had  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  in 
sweeping  up  the  fragments  of  this  important  member  of 
the  alphabet  strewn  over  the  floor. 

This  is  a  tolerably  faithful  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  that  intelligent 
body  of  reformers  who  propose  to  overthrow,  by  violence, 
the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society,  and  substitute  for  it 
the  ideal  something  which  they  call  anarchy.  The  Ram- 
bler may,  perhaps,  be  severely  blamed  for  venturing  to 
reply  seriously  to  the  arguments  of  such  fanatical  cranks ; 
but  he  has  so  much  sympathy  for  the  poor,  who,  he  knows, 
often  suffer  real  wrongs — as  the  weak  and  helpless  always 
have  and  probably  always  will,  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is — that  he  is  constrained  to  give  here  a 
few  words  of  sober  counsel,  which,  although  not  benefit- 
ing the  "  Progressive  Socialists,"  may  have  some  influence 
on  their  deluded  dupes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Rambler  wishes  to  solemnly  de- 
clare that  he  has  no  other  motive  in  this  article  than  to 
present  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  He  will  state  furthermore, 
that  the  owner  ot  The  San  Franciscan  has  never  raised 
the  least  objection  to  his  expressing  his  convictions  freely 
in  these  columns;  and  the  sentiments  of  this  article  are, 
therefore,  his  own— pure  and  simple.  With  this  preface, 
he  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  declaration  of 
principles:  The  Rambler  is  in  favor  of  intelligent  organ- 
ization among  the  working  classes,  of  trades-unions,  and 
of  cooperative  industries;  also  of  peaceable  agitation 
against  existing  social  evils.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  contract  labor,  the  prohibition  of  pauper  immi- 
gration from  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  of  stringent  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries and  shops.  He  is  in  favor  of  government  control  of 
our  telegraph  and  railroad  systems,  and  all  other  com- 
mon carriers.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  taxing  of  unemployed 
land,  and  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  pursuits 
among  our  people.  He  is  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  turn 
the  world  topsy-turvy  by  any  sudden  convulsion.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  improper  use  of  dynamite  or  a  resort  to 
violence  of  any  kind.  He  is  opposed  to  the  substitution 
of  mob  law  for  law  and  order.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
abolishment  of  governments  and  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  organized  society. 

The  Rambler  believes  that  the  intelligent  public  senti- 
ment of  this  country  can  be  induced  to  favor  practical 
and  sensible  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  without  the  necessity  of  blowing  up  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  community  by  way  of  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  wild  political  schemes.  It  is  the 
insane  drivel  of  pretended  friends  of  labor  which  brings 
discredit  on  the  cause  of  true  social  reform,  and  disgusts 
sensible  men,  who  would  be  glad  to  throw  themselves 


heart  and  soul  into  a  movement  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  true  uplifting  of  the  masses.  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  American  people — and  they  have  many — 
they  have  an  innate  love  of  justice,  and  a  warm  sympathy 
which  would  lead  the  majority  of  them  to  heartily  espouse 
any  plan  which  would  result  in  lessening  pauperism, 
misery  and  crime.  The  Rambler  himself  had  a  personal 
experience  which  is  well  worth  recording  here.  He  saw 
in  Cincinnati,  during  the  great  floods  of  the  Ohio  in 
1884,  when  thirty  thousand  persons  were  thrown  upon 
public  charity  at  once  in  that  city  alone,  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce  voting  money  without  stint,  not  only  to  relieve 
the  temporary  distress,  but  to  repair  and  refurnish  the 
homes  of  the  poor  which  the  destroying  element  had 
ravaged.  He  saw  business  men  neglecting  their  ordinary 
duties  in  order  to  attend  to  the  labor  of  succoring  the 
needy;  and  wealthy  ladies  devoting  sometimes  fifteen 
and  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  the  task  of  giving  out  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  other  necessities  to  the  destitute. 
In  all  this  work  the  city  would  accept  no  outside  help — 
but  money,  provisions,  etc.,  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country :  steamers  were  chartered  which 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  river;  and  no  case  of 
actual  distress,  no  matter  how  obscure,  was  allowed  to  go 
unrelieved.  Almost  the  same  story  might  be  told  in 
every  case  of  public  calamity,  fire,  pestilence,  or  acci- 
dent ;  and  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  of  wealth  and 
high  social  position  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  our  country 
who  habitually  devote  a  large  share  of  their  time  to  the 
task  of  alleviating  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
That  more  of  this  sympathy  is  not  shown  in  cases  where 
distress  arises  from  the  attempt  of  working  people  to  re- 
sist wrongs  at  the  hands  of  capitalists  blinded  by  greed, 
is  generally  due  to  the  intemperate  language  of  would-be 
leaders  who  preach  the  gospel  of  violence  and  anarchy. 

Of  the  fifty  or  more  millions  of  people  in  this  country, 
the  great  majority  would  defend,  even  with  their  lives, 
government  law  and  the  rights  of  property;  but  many 
would  be  willing  to  support,  heartily,  measures  for  the  re- 
form of  social  abuses  wherever  they  may  exist.  As  for 
the  press,  it  will  generally  be  found  advocating  the  senti- 
ment of  a  majority  of  respectable  people;  and  as  the 
opinions  of  this  class  change,  the  press  will  change  also. 

  J.  D.  S. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  a  very  strong 
number,  opens  with  a  paper,  by  President  A.  I).  White, 
on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Comets,"  giving  an  account  of  the 
strange  beliefs  that  have  prevailed  regarding  them.  "The 
White  Ant:  A  Theory,"  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond, 
is  an  interesting  illustrated  article.  The  eminent  author- 
ity Tommasi-Crudeli  writes  "  On  the  Reclamation  of 
Malarious  Countries;"  and  R.  H.  Hutton  gives  a  sketch 
of  a  typical  debate  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  that  re- 
markable club  that  kept  up  its  stated  meetings  for  twelve 
years,  freely  discussing  all  the  great  vital  questions  with 
such  disputants  as  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Dean  Stanley,  Cardinal  Manning,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Ruskin,  Froude,  Father  Dalgairns,  and  two  score  or 
more  others  almost  as  famous.  "  The  Trading  Rat  "  is  a 
description  of  an  amusing  little  rodent  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  that  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  put  some- 
thing else  in  place  of  every  article  he  pilfers. 

The  Critic  sends  The  San  Franciscan  a  package  of  its 
numbers,  saying,  "  Perhaps  the  Holmes  numbers  of  the 
Critic  will  interest  your  editor."  They  are  :  the  number 
for  August  30,  1884,  in  which — as  a  surprise  to  the  genial 
autocrat  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday — letters  from  all  the 
literary  lights  are  published;  that  for  September  6,  1884, 
containing  Dr.  Holmes's  reply ;  that  for  September  20,1884, 
with  a  poem  in  it  to  Holmes,  by  James  Russell  Lowell; 
and  those  for  January  3  and  10,  1885 — remarkable  for  a 
charming  description  of  Dr.  Holmes's  house  in  Beacon 
street,  by  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  He  could  hardly 
have  been  much  alive  to  events  in  the  literary  world  that 
was  not  interested  in  these  numbers  as  they  appeared, 
and  yet,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  them  all  together.  No 
honor  that  can  be  given  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  seems 
quite  to  equal  his  deserts,  but  the  Critic's  attempts  in 
that  direction  are  most  praiseworthy. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  October  has  several  arti- 
cles of  interest.  "Women  on  Wheels"  is  a  charming 
paper  on  tricycling,  full  of  practical  hints  and  breezy  de- 
scription. "  When  Grandfather  was  Young  "  shows  how 
modern  our  modern  mode  of  life  is,  by  telling  of  the  pil- 
lory, of  hangings  for  theft,  of  the  manner  of  travel  by 
land  and  sea,  and  of  many  another  fashion  that  seems 
very  old,  and  yet  that  actually  existed  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  "  Friends  in  the  Commons  "  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  various  Quaker  members  of  Parliament, 
and  showing  the  influence  that  John  Bright  and  his  co- 
religionists have  exerted.  The  stories  and  poetry  are  good, 
and  The  Gatherer  tells  of  a  multitude  of  important  new 
inventions. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  October  is  at  hand.  In  "  Lewey 
and  I,"  William  H.  Thomes  writes  of  a  visit  to  Fre- 
mont's camp,  at  Hawke's  Peak,  near  Monterey,  at  a 
critical  period  in  California's  history.  An  article  on  the 
Society  Islands  is  timely,  now  that  the  Caroline  dispute 


attracts  attention  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  it  tells  many  in- 
teresting things  about  the  Tahitian  natives.    The  ill' 
trations  are  so  poorly  printed  that  they  do  not  illustr. 
Besides  these,  there  is  the  usual  miscellany  of  storic 
poems,  and  so  forth. 

The  Current  comes  regularly,  and  no  one  can  see  on 
its  unruffled  and  sparkling  surface  any  sign  of  financial 
troubles.  The  present  number  is  good,  from  its  editorial 
comments  on  the  first  page  to  the  amusing  telegrams 
about  the  yacht  race  in  the  funny  column  at  the  end. 
The  short  essays  always  have  a  point  to  them,  even  if  the 
reader  does  not  always  agree  with  it. 

The  St.  Nicholas  for  October  has  a  pretty  frontispiece, 
"  Friends  or  Foes?"  Two  little  girls  are  overtaken  in  an 
English  park  by  a  herd  of  deer,  and  their  quandary  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  curious  fawns  is  well  expressed.  A 
pretty  story  is  "  Peggy's  Garden,  and  What  Grew  There- 
in," by  Celia  Thaxter.  "The  Griffin  and  the  Minor 
Canon"  is  one  of  Frank  Stockton's  absurd  but  amusing 
sketches.  Trowbridge's  "  His  One  Fault"  ends  hap- 
pily. Palmer  Cox  again  delights  the  children  with 
Brownie  pictures  and  poem.  "  Driven  Back  to  Eden," 
and  "Among  the  Law-  Makers,"  are  continued,  giving 
much  instruction  in  a  sugar-coated  form.  There  are 
poems,  jingles,  pictures,  and  puzzles,  as  usual. 

"On  a  Texas  Sheep-Ranch,"  by  E.  C.  Reynolds, 
opens  the  October  number  of  Lippincott,  with  a  delight- 
fully breezy  description,  full  of  piquant  touches.  "  In  a 
Salt  Mine;"  "  Turtling  on  the  Outer  Reef;"  and 
"  Roughing  it  in  Palestine,"  follow  up  the  descriptive 
line  in  pleasant  fashion.  "The  Lady  Lawyer's  First 
Client,"  by  Thomas  Wharton,  is  a  sympathetic  bit  of 
character  writing.  Brander  Matthews  explains  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Short-story,  and  the  distinction  between  it 
and  the  short  story.  These  and  other  good  articles  make- 
up an  attractive  number. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Judge  Keyes,  introducing  James  Russell  Lowell  at  the 
Concord  celebration  of  its  quarter  millenium  said: 
"  Poet  a  nasci/ur  non  fit.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  fit,  it  was 
when  our  genuine  Yankee  poet  went  as  ambassador  to 
England." 

"  1  hate  Henry  James,"  she  said,  as  she  joined  one 
more  thread  of  her  city  life  by  reading  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Century  accumulated  during  her  absence  by  mount 
and  stream  and  sea.  "Why?"  he  asked,  fierce  in  his 
war-paint  of  sunburn  and  ready  to  fight  for  his  favorite. 
"  Because,"  she  answered,  "  whenever  anybody  says  '  Oh, 
you're  a  Bostonian,'  now,  he  can  not  keep  from  letting 
you  see  that  he  thinks  that  you  are  one  of  those  detestable 
persons.  I  used  to  be  proud  of  my  address.  Now  I  am 
almost  ashamed  of  it.  And  then,  persons  say,  '  I  sup- 
pose you've  met  that  type  frequently.'  Type!  I  never 
met  a  type  in  my  life,  unless  it  was  that  Philadelphia  girl 
who  said  that  she  left  her  gums  under  the  ammond  bush. 
But  all  these  creatures  from  New  Orleans,  and  Skow- 
hegan,  and  Kalamazoo,  feel  so  superior  to  us,  after  read- 
ing that  story!  And  that's  why  I  hate  him." — Boston 
Transcript. 

This  is  how  that  $10,000  a  year  contract  strikes  Peck's 
Sun:  It  is  reported  that  W.  D.  Howells  will  write  no 
more  for  the  Century,  having  hired  out  to  write  exclusively 
for  Harper's.  Hurrah ;  that's  bully !  What,  I  take  Har- 
per's then;  do  I?    Not  much.    I  take  the  Century. 

The  Saturday  Review,  in  noticing  Mr.  Craddock's 
"Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,"  is  amazed  to  find 
civilians  speaking  as  familiarly  of  their  "  pistol  pockets" 
as  English  cavalrymen  do  of  their  sword  arms.  If  any 
American  traveling  in  England  would  like  to  do  a  good 
deed,  he  might  call  on  that  benighted  Englishman  and 
give  him  a  point  on  the  nature  of  a  "  pocket-pistol." 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  family  are  now  rusticating  at 
Ponkapog,  the  former  summer  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Pierce.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  distinguished 
manufacturer  first  visited  London  he  was  registered  at 
the  hotel  as  hailing  from  Ponkapog,  Massachusetts,  and 
that  some  of  the  noted  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  letters 
of  introduction  were  rather  curious  to  know  where  a 
place  with  such  a  funny  name  was  located.  The  house 
was  remodeled  from  the  old  "Tucker  Tavern,"  once  a 
noted  resort  for  gunners  and  fisherman,  who  annually,  or 
oftencr,  visited  the  famous  old  pond  called  Ponkapog. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  taken  occasion  to  state 
that  the  rumor  that  they  were  intending  to  start  a  new 
literary  monthly  magazine  is  entirely  "  unauthorized." 
But  they  are  going  to  start  it  anyway. 

The  Pope  has  printed  his  poems,  Latin  and  Italian, 
and  numbering  thirty-three,  for  circulation  among  the 
cardinals,  exclusively,  which  shows  that  his  holiness  is  a 
kindly-hearted  man  after  all.  The  paper,  by  the  way,  is 
rose-tinted,  and  a  similar  hue  will  be  looked  for  in  any 
possible  criticism  an  eminence  may  attempt. 

Messrs.  Lothrop  will  begin  the  publication  ere  long 
of  a  series  of  compilations  of  poems  relating  to  the 
months.  The  volumes  will  be  twelve  in  number,  named 
for  the  months,  and  are  to  be  edited  by  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  November,  the  inital  volume  of  the  series,  is 
already  in  press.  It  includes  over  a  hundred  poems  by 
English  and  American  authors,  with  indexes  of  subjects 
and  first  lines,  a  list  ot  authors,  and  a  table  of  contents. 
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A  NOVEL  HOUSE-WARMING. 


On  Thursday  evening,  the  fifteenth  of  this 
.  month,  the  beautiful  new  house  of  John  F.  Mer- 
rill, on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Wash- 
ington street,  will  be  the  scene  of  a  novel  house- 
warming.  It  has  long  been  the  custom,  when 
people  establish  for  themselves  new  homes  and 
and  move  thither  their  long  cherished  Lares  and 
Penates,  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  charming 
ceremony  known  as  a  house-warming,  to  which 
they  bid  all  their  friends  and  relatives,  in  whose 
presence  the  new  abode  is  dedicated  to  social 
cheer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  have  chosen  to 
make  a  singular  departure  from  this  time-hon- 
ored custom,  and  the  lirst  occasion  on  which 
their  doors  are  thrown  open  will  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  building  fund  of  the  Pacific  Dispensary 
and  Children's  Hospital.  The  Children's  Hos- 
pital, which  for  some  years  past  has  been  located 
on  Thirteenth  street,  is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
charities  in  the  city.  It  is  the  only  place  to 
which  the  little  sick  children  of  the  poor  can  be 
carried,  and  insured  pure  air,  tender  nursing,  and 
as  faithful  care  as  more  fortunate  parents  provide 
for  their  little  ones  at  home.  It  is  a  charity 
which  appeals  to  every  father  and  mother,  and 
this  effort  to  insure  it  a  permanent  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  seconded,  as  it  is,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  most  responsible  citizens,  should  meet 
with  a  hearty  response.  The  Merrill  "  house- 
warming"  will  take  the  form  of  a  musical  enter- 
tainment, for  whicha  number  of  the  best  singers 
and  instrumental  musicians  in  the  city  have  vol- 
unteered their  services;  and  later  in  the  evening 
there  will  be  dancing  and  refreshments. 

Next  week  The  San  Franciscan  will  publish  a 
list  of  the  names  of  prominent  society  ladies  who 
have  taken  the  entertainment  under  their  direct 
patronage. 

Shaving  Stand*. 

Some  very  artistic  shaving  stands  have  just 
been  received  by  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

THINGS  THAT  MAKE  MEN  MAI). 

To  receive  a  long  dunning  letter  and  have  to 
pay  two  cents  postage  on  it. 

To  carefully  polish  your  shoes  before  leavinc 
the  house,  and  on  gaining  the  street  have  an 
eager-eyed  boot-black  ask :  "  Shine  'em  up,  sir?" 

To  discover  a  coin  in  the  lining  of  an  old  coat, 
which  proves  to  be  only  a  two-cent  piece. 

To  propound  a  side-splitting  conundrum,  and 
have  somebody  promptly  answer  it. 

To  slip  in  for  an  economical  smile,  and,  when 
just  in  the  act  of  drinking  it,  have  a  party  of  six 
or  eight  friends  pound  you  on  the  back,  and  say, 
eHusively:  "  Why,  Jones,  old  boy,  how  de  do?" 

To  put  the  lighted  end  of  your  cigar  in  your 
mouth,  with  two  pretty  girls  observing  the  oc- 
currence from  a  window. 

To  stumble  over  a  coal  scuttle  which  you  left 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  not  live  min- 
utes before. 

To  tell  your  wife  a  funny  story  while  she  looks 
at  every  thing  in  the  room  but  you,  and  winds  up 
by  saying  "What's  that?" — Drake's  Traveler  s 
Magazine. 


Suppose  a  molder,  or  a  carpenter,  or  a  stone- 
cutter, keeps  house,  and  he  hires  a  woman  to 
cook  and  do  general  housework;  suppose  this 
woman  strikes  for  eight  hours'  work  a  day,  and 
extra  pay — say  a  price  and  a  half — for  making  up 
beds  and  cooking  meals  on  Sunday;  suppose 
that  we  admit  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  gander 
is  sauce  for  the  goose;  suppose — but  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Labor;  sup- 
pose they  take  hold  of  it  and  ponder  over  it  and 
give  us  their  honest  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
"'eight  hours  a  day's  work  "  all  round? — R.J. 
BurJette,  m  Brooklyn  E.i^lc. 


A  PREMIUM. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 


THESAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.(  200  pages,  cloth-bound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  receipts  it  con  tains  a  series  of 
Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ments, with  minute  direct  ons  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells- Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


Surface  Indications 

TThat  a  miner  would  very  properly  term 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties,  Sore  Eyes, 
Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Eruptions  with 
whieh  people  are  auuoyed  in  spriujr  and 
early  summer.  The  effete  matter  accumu- 
lated daring  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
While  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  blood  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  derangement 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs, 
with  afeeliinrof  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness — often  liirht  Iv  spoken  of  as  "only 
spring  fever."  These  "are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  we  aken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health.  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifying  med- 
icine {  and  nothing  else  is  to  effective  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taiul  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  AVer's 
SaksapaKII.La,  and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  It  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It"is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett.  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  '-the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good.'" 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
Kan  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  I.ONDOV, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  EUGENB  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  A  gen* . 

ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  W  are  ho  use  ; 

Sami  ki.  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Kastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wine*,  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lirna  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  Bad  comfort,  immediately  it 
M  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  cxhauste  1  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  ending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  life  time.  Send  for  our  11  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  fo-  our  Magnetic  Soles : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


TADC  M/nDnfl  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  flrr    Willi  III  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 

,,w,,m  charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  center  ot  Sun  Francisco.    It  is  tile 

model  Moid  of  1  lie  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  lias  Five  EleVatora, 
Every  room  1m  lar^c,  lldlit  unci  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perlcct  A  hath  anil  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  Of 
access  from  broad,  li^lit  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  iiiass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plains.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  holds.-  Uneala  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  city . 


•  X  RIP  THROUGH 
J  .A.  3?  A.  N." 


DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKI 


IGNATIUS   HALL,  San  Francisco. 


iii:aki\  nuns,  a  vo.'S 


LIVING  PANORAMA  and  TEMPLE 

OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  *  I F  JAPAN,  NOW  OPEN. 


THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  CONSTANTI/V  AT  WORK, 

Forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT  ever 
seen  in  the  world — pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Three  Receptions  Dally  1  a  to  IS,  i  to  •>.  7  to  10.  Admission  r>o  cents;  <hiidr~cn  eenta, 


SECOND  PIANO  RECITAL 


MR,.    OTTO  BKNDIX, 

Assisted  by  MR   HERMANN  BRANDT,  la<e  concert 
meister  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra, 

AT  IRVING  HALL, 
Tuesday  Evening  October  <J,  1885. 

Admission..   One  Doi.i  ak 

tsT  Ticket  office  and  Hall  plan  at  Sherman  &  Cay's, 
Oc  ober  5th  and  6th. 


GRAND  0PE_RA  HOUSE. 

John  A.  Stevens  DtBBCTOI 

1  haki.es  A.  I  hokne  Manager 

Ciiaki.es  MacGkachv  Manager 

Every  Evening. . !  Including  Sunday 

MATINEE  TO-DAY. 

LOUIS  AEDRICU  AND  COMPANY 

— in — 

MY  PARTNER. 

BRAMBILLA-SORDELLI  ITALIAN  OPERA 
Next  Week,  commencing  O  tuber  5th. 
Best  seats,  50  cents.    Special  subscription  tickets,  ad- 
mitting bearer  o  all  final  dress  rehearsals  and  public  pr  - 
sentatiuns,  with  seats,  $5  ;  in  mez^omne  boxes,  $10.  Sales 
at  Theater  only. 

WOODWARD^  GARDENS. 

Saturday  nm\  Sunday, October    <i  ami  4tli 

First  appearance  of 

MISS   JENNIE  MOORE, 

QU8BM  OK  AM.  KJFt.K  SHOTS. 

Assisted  by  MR.  W.  B.  KENNEDY,  in  her  most 
wonderful  feats  with  the  rifle,  shooting  objects  from  the 
head,  mouth,  hands,  etc. 

First  appearance  of 

PROF.    W.   T.  CASEY, 

1'he  most  successsful  Trick  and  Fancy  Skater  now  before 
the  public. 

&4T  Troupe  of  Acrobats  and  Gymnasts— Specialists. 
Admission.  25  cents  and  10  cents 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi-rietok 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager. 

HAVERLY'S  MINSTRELS, 

At  Popular  Prices. 

Entire  Change  of  Bdl  from  first  to  last.   Every  thing  new, 
bright  and  sparkling. 

£3T  Monday,  October  5th,  the  greatest  of  all  successes. 

A  Rag  Bab]  : 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Stkeht,  Near  Market. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  Reigning  Sensation, 

THE  MIKADO. 

THE  PANORAMA  OP  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING" 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Pally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 

LOVELIEST  WEATHER  OF  THE  YEAR! 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 


MONTEREY, 


«   A  I,  I  I'  Olt  M  A 


The  present  is  the  mo>t  delightful  nunth  of  the  year  to 
visit  Monterey. 


THE  WEATHER  IS  SIMPLY  PERFECT. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  l'.EST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  1 1  AS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITI'  Nh 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING.  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

fiO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  sa\ . 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  1 1  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  ail  day  to  read  U. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

U.  If  you  don't  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  L-  ck,  or  anything  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  ABB  LOCK  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAIil  K  .V  CO., 

31T,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Francisco. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SaiiNonir  street, 

!San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

San  Francisco  has  had  such  a  tremendous  run 
of  exceedingly  low  comedy  on  the  subject  of 
"  Love  and  Law,"  in  Judge  Sullivan's  theater — 
a  run  supplemented  by  short  seasons  at  various 
similar  places  of  amusement — that  one  would 
think  the  very  title  enough  to  scare  off  the  aver- 
age theater-goer.  Perhaps  it  is  because  both 
the  love  and  the  law,  as  worked  out  respectively 
by  the  chief  performers,  Sharon  and  Sarah,  and 
those  distinguished  collaborators  Barnes  and 
Tyler,  are  of  so  mixed  a  character  that  the  same 
elements,  pure  and  simple,  as  presented  in  Mil- 
ton Nobles's  play  of  Love  and  L.atc,  at  the  Bald- 
win, has  at  least  something  of  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty. It  has  likewise  one  of  the  strong  elements 
of  its  aforementioned  namesake — its  irreclaim- 
able tediousness.  When  two  young  women  are 
left  alone  on  the  stage  and  the  ingenue  arranges 
herself  picturesquely  at  the  other  woman's  feet 
and  says,  "Tell  me  all  about  it,"  we  know  what 
is  coming,  and  involuntary  wish  that  the  chari- 
table suggestion  of  cot  beds,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  moments  may  be  tided  over  in  kindly  obliv- 
ion, has  been  adopted.  It  may  be  that  their 
retrospective  confidences  are  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  story;  but  the  worm  wil] 
turn  if  you  stand  on  him  too  long,  and  play, 
wrights  should  deal  sparingly  in  these  scenes. 
It  is  impossible  to  help  wishing,  in  many  cases, 
that  they  would  trust  to  luck  and  our  intentions 
and  spare  these  tedious  revelations.  There  is 
much  of  this  tete-h-tete  explanatory  business — or 
it  is  so  uninteresting  that  a  very  little  is  too 
much — and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  that  easy 
prettiness  and  brightness  of  dialogue  and  move- 
ment that  made  the  most  ordinary  drawing- 
room  scene  of  the  Daly  company  and  plays  so 
delightful.  In  the  amiable  Organ-Grinder's 
den — the  very  sight  of  which  seemed  to  diffuse  a 
musty,  moldy  odor  of  rags,  sacks  and  bottles 
through  the  theater — things  do,  indeed,  go  at  a 
pretty  lively  pace;  but  most  of  us  have  passed 
the  time  when  a  five-minutes'  stretch  up  hill  is 
repaid  by  as  many  seconds  of  whizzing  down  on 
a  sled.  We  want  a  little  exhilaration  even  in 
the  up-hill  preparatory  work.  This  Mr.  Nobles's 
Love  and  Law  does  not  furnish;  but  the  "whiz- 
zing" is  of  a  decidedly  sensational  description. 
In  the  last  scene,  "  Feiix  O'Paff's  "  disguise  as 
"Giovanni  Conti"  is  very  cleverly  managed, 
both  in  make-up  and  acting,  and  is,  so  far  as 
any  thing  can  be  in  these  blase  and  knowing 
days,  a  genuine  surprise.  Miss  Dollie  Nobles  as 
"  Ritta,"  the pseudo  daughter  of  Mr.  "  Conti,"  is 
slender  and  delicate  enough  to  personate  a  young 
girl  more  effectively  than  most  of  the — alas!  too 
plump  and  matronly — stage  juvenilejadies.  The 
hypercritical  might  object  to  Miss  Dollie's  vocal- 
ization; but,  after  all,  a  street-singer  who  can't 
sing  is  perhaps  the  most  realistic  object  in  the 
play. 

Miss  Tillie  Bnrnum,  as  "  Kitty  O'Rourke,  the 
Irish  "  French  maid  "  of  "Miss  Montague,"  is 
delightfully  amusing.  The  irresistible  tone  and 
expression  with  which  she  says  "  Mr.  Hoff- 
meir"  would  alone  be  funny  enough  to  redeem  a 
much  worse  performance.  "Mr.  Hoftmeir"  him- 
self—the German  policeman,  and  honest  lover  of 
"Miss  O'Rourke" — is  well  taken  by  Mr.  Max 
Fchrmann.  The  scenes  between  these  two,  and 
those  in  "  Conti's  "  den,  would  be  designated  by 
a  quartz  miner  as  "pockets  in  a  pretty  thin 
ledge  that  wouldn't  otherwise  pay  for  working." 

The  Baldwin  gallery  contingent,  since  Stock- 
well's  "Jim  Farren  "  drew  them  to  the  Shadows, 
has  been  gradually  becoming  a  regular  element 
of  the  Baldwin  audience,  and  a  by  no  means  un- 
demonstrative or  undiscriminating  one.  They 
know  what  they  like,  and  they  let  everybody 
know  it,  with  that  confiding  unreserve  that  is 
one  of  the  inherent  charms  of  the  untutored  child 
of  nature.  Love  and  L.aw  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  the  outlook  for  next  week — ihe  last  of 
its  production— is  still  better.  Bartley  Camp- 
bell will  arrive  here  next  Monday,  and  will  per- 
sonally superintend  each  rehearsal  of  his  new 
play,  Paquita,  which  will  be  produced  at  the 
Baldwin  with  an  excellent  company,  partly  local, 
Monday,  October  12th.  Energetic  work  is  al- 
ready in  progress  for  an  elaborate  and  complete 
production  of  Nation  and  The  Mikado.  The  al- 
leged mere  suggestion  of  these  operas  that  we 
have  had  at  the  Tivoli  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold the  public  desire  to  see  them  in  their  orig- 
inal perfection  of  instrumentation,  orchestra- 
tion, costuming,  etc.  What  the  orchestral  work 
in  The  Mikado  must  be,  may  be  augured  from 
the  fact  that  the  most  noted  eastern  leaders  to 
whose  judgment  the  piece  was  submitted  were 
inclined  to  regard  it  unfavorably  until  a  trial  of 
its  orchestral  parts  revealed  its  brilliant  capa- 
bilities. This,  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
production,  has,  of  course,  not  yet  been  heard 
here,  and  the  public  is  as  impatiently  expectant 
of  The  Mikado  as  it  was  slow  to  appreciate 
Pinafore.  Many  applications  for  reserved  scats 
having  been  already  sent  in,  the  management  an- 
nounce that  patrons  of  the  theater  who  arc  not 
on  the  list  of  regular  first-nighters  can  secure 
seats  by  letter,  if  sent  in  before  the  day  an- 
nounced for  the  opening  sale. 

Step  by  Step,  the  newly  localized  and  adapted 
play,  at  the  California,  was  greeted  by  a  fair 
house  down  stairs  and  by  about  an  equal  gallery 
audience.  As  a  rule,  a  play  the  action  of  which 
takes  place  in  a  dream  is  not  very  satisfactory. 


If  the  trick  could  be  entirely  unsuspected  by 
the  audience,  the  surprise  of  the  awakening  out 
of  so  much  evil  and  trouble  would  be  very 
agreeable.  But  it  never  is  unsuspected ;  and  the 
consciousness  that  the  events  passing  before  us 
are  but  a  dream  prevents  that  sense  of  reality 
which  is  essential  to  deep  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest. The  scene  in  the  dive  was,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  be  the  center  of  interest.  I  hope  it 
was  the  genuine  thing,  for  if  so,  there  is  surely 
nothing  very  attractive  about  it,  even  with  the 
alluring  element  of  impropriety  thrown  in — if 
there  be  any.  It  must  be  a  rather  coarse  mind 
that  could,  under  any  circumstances  short  of 
"  beastly  intoxication,"  see  any  thing  like  "  life  " 
in  such  a  place  and  such  surroundings.  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  waiter-girls  were  gotten  up  in  a 
style  pretty  true  to  nature,  for  nothing  could  be 
imagined  less  ensnaring  than  those  sirens  of  the 
schooner  and  the  saw-dust.  But,  while  this 
scene  was  on.  the  audience  was  a  really  interest- 
ing study.  The  eager,  curious  glances  of  the 
women  betrayed  that  the  glimpse  of  basement 
life  thus  obtained  was  a  revelation,  and  they  were 
wondering  if  that  were  really  what  it  is  like; 
while,  I  grieve  to  state,  that  on  the  masculine 
faces  sat  enthroned  an  expression  of  the  com- 
plete indifference,  if  not  the  contempt,  bred  by 
long  and  intimate  familiarity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  so  many  respectable  heads  of  families  should 
have  had  the  grace  to  assume  the  virtue  implied 
in  curiosity,  if  they  had  it  not.  They  may  thank 
me  for  this  hint  for  their  future  guidance. 

Isabel  Morris  and  Mabel  Bert  are  admirably 
suited  to  each  other.  In  sympathetic  expres- 
sion of  emotion,  and  in  many  personal  traits, 
they  resemble  each  other,  while  each  has  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  which  prevents  monotony. 
Miss  Bert,  as  the  hoodlum  girl  "Jennie  Ma- 
loney,"  was  good,  except  that,  like  Simon  Peter 
of  old,  her  speech  betrayed  her.  Her  refined 
voice,  with  its  sympathetic  thrill,  hardly  com- 
ported with  her  words,  her  "  Jim,"  or  her  bang. 
Whenever  one  says  C.  B.  Bishop  was  funny,  one 
immediately  adds,  "  of  course."  The  truth  is, 
the  jovial  comedian  can't  even  be  bad.  He  can 
commit  a  cold-blooded  murder  by  strangulation, 
and  in  a  chapel  at  that,  and  we  laugh.  And  we 
laugh  when  he  lures  a  young  damsel  from  Te- 
hama street  and  virtue  to  vice  and  Nob  Hill. 
There's  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  poor  little 
seamstress  :  she  could  never  have  made  a  living 
with  that  sewing-machine.  In  these  days, 
when  realism  on  the  stage  is  a  mania,  why 
couldn't  Miss  Morris  have  been  furnished  with 
a  sewing-machine  that  she  could  have  made  rat- 
tle, even  if  she  doesn't  know  how  to  sew  on  it? 
The  two  rural  visitors,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
are  a  mistake.  "  Hayseed-granger  fellers,"  says 
my  informant,  "  ain't  the  kind  we  have  in 
Grass  Valley  and  French  Correll.  They  ought 
'a  had  a  reg'lar  '  Cousin  Jack,'  y'  know."  And  I 
believe  my  Nevada  county  Iriend  is  right.  And 
"Cousin  Jack,"  id  est,  a  Cornish  miner,  would 
make  a  very  picturesque  and  comparatively 
novel  object  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Frank  Wright, 
with  his  gift  at  character-acting,  would  have 
made  a  hit  in  it.  The  costume  and  general 
bearing  is  as  distinctive  as  the  dialect.  A  few 
lessons  in  the  latter  (I  can  refer  him  to  a 
teacher)  would  have  settled  the  business.  Mr. 
Rankin  would  have  had  every  Grass  Valley 
man  in  the  city  in  at  the  opening  and  in  at  the 
death.  And  Grass  Valley  men  swarm  in  the 
city  at  this  season.  Every  rural  gawky  isn't  a 
granger,  though  city  men  who  don't  travel 
around  are  apt  to  think  so.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Rankin,  he  makes  a  good,  honest  painter-man; 
and,  as  he  seems  to  have  a  knack  of  always 
marrying  the  girl  he  wants,  he  does  the  same  in 
this  case,  and  no  doubt  "lives  happy  ever 
after." 

A  dramatization  of  Hugh  Conway's  Dark 
Days  will  follow  Step  by  Step;  after  which  Allan 
Dare.  Both  these  plays  are  of  the  strongly 
romantic  order,  full  of  exciting  scenes  and 
dramatic  action;  and,  played  as  they  must  be 
by  the  California  company — than  which  a  bet- 
ter, both  for  variety  and  excellence,  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  much  less  got  together — 
they  will  be,  without  doubt,  two  more  in  the 
long  list  of  successes  at  the  California,  under 
the  present  faithful  and  intelligent  management. 
An  elaborate  and  costly  spectacular  production 
of  Macbeth,  with  the  music  by  Edgar  S.  Kelly,  is 
in  preparation. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Bush  street  are  as  popu- 
lar as  ever.  The  Mickey- Do  is  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  minstrel  sketch,  and  will  no 
doubt  remain  a  permanent  burlcsqu*  of  the  noted 
opera.  •  The  song  and  dance,  "  Three  Little 
Maids  from  School,"  is  so  prettily  done  in  the 
burlesque  that  it  really  seems  to  justify  the  arro- 
gant masculine  claim  that  a  man  can  do  any 
thing  that  a  woman  can,  and  do  it  better— even 
to  being  a  hoydenish  Japanese  school-girl. 
Charlie  Reed  is  funnier  every  night,  and  the  en- 
tire company  are  as  popular  as  the  old  organiza- 
tion across  the  way  remained  for  so  many 
months.  Next  week  the  Bush-strcct  will  open 
with  an  attraction  that  has  met  with  universal 
favor  in  the  East  as  the  funniest  thing  going — 
A  Rag  Baby ■.  Admitted,  that  we  in  San  Fran- 
cisco count  little  on  Eastein  indorsement,  yet  in 
this  case  it  is  encouraging,  for  the  same  papers 
that  condemned,  as  unsparingly  as  did  San 
Francisco,  We  Us  &•  Co.,  and  similar  trash, 
have  been  foremost  in  praise  of  A  Pag  Bmby, 


NOTES. 

Remenyi  is  playing  the  violin  at  Hong  Kong. 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  produce  Thomasa  Beeket 
this  season. 

Langtry's  latest,  A  Young  Tramp,  is  said  to 
be  an  undeniable  success." 

Love  and  L.aut  continues  at  the  Baldwin  one 
more  week.    October  12th,  Paquita. 

An  eastern  paper  calls  McNish,  Slavin  and 
Johnson  "  The  Puritans  of  Minstrelsy." 

Henry  E.  Abbey  is  said  to  have  lost  thirty 
thousand  dollars  on  Langtry's  engagement. 

The  Boston  Evening  Gazelle  says  that  the 
great  expense  attending  the  proper  production  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  rival  performances. 

The  Trip  to  [apan,  at  Ignatius  Hall,  has  re- 
ceived several  additions  and  improvements,  and 
is  more  than  ever  worthy  of  a  visit  by  every  one. 

Mmc.  Judic,  under  the  management  of  Mau- 
rice Grau,  began  her  American  tour,  October 
1st,  at  Wallack's  Theater,  New  York,  in  Mile. 
Nitouche. 

Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel,  who  is  said  to  be  a  brill- 
iant performer,  will  give  a  piano  recital  at  As- 
sembly Hall,  on  Polk  street,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

The  Beethoven  Quintette  Club  gave  their 
second  concert,  under  Marcus  M.  Henry's  man- 
agement, at  Irving  Hall,  last  evening.  Notice 
next  week. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
Building,  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets, 
seems  to  lose  none  of  its  attraction  for  the  sight- 
seeing public. 

Mr.  John'  Howson  will  be  supported  during 
his  season  of  opera  at  the  Park  Theater,  Boston, 
by  Miss  Louise  Lester,  a  former  favorite  little 
prima-donna  of  the  Tivoli,  San  Francisco. 

At  Woodward's,  Sunday,  first  appearance  of 
Miss  Jennie  Moore,  "Queen  of  Rifle  Shots," 
assisted  by  W.  B.  Kennedy.  Cary,  the  trick 
skater,  and  a  troupe  of  acrobats  and  specialists, 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Louis  Aldrich  has  had  a  successful  week  with 
Mv  Partner,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Sun- 
day night  will  be  the  last  performance;  after 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  and  company  will  start  for 
Chicago,  playing  by  the  way,  at  Ogden,  Salt 
Lake,  Cheyenne,  and  Omaha. 

Dark  Days  at  the  California,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  with  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  as  "Philippa," 
and  with  new  and  striking  scenery  by  Mazzano- 
vich,  in  whom  the  California  has  secured  an 
artist  in  whose  hands  beautiful  scenic  effects 
have  become  a  special  feature  of  all  its  produc- 
tions. 

Col.  Mapleson,  Charles  Mapleson,  and  his 
wife  (Cavalazzi),  Arditti,  and  Mile.  Dotti,  are 
summering  at  Aix-le-Bains.  The  last  named 
lady  is  said  to  be  unusually  successful  at  the 
gaming  tables  in  the  Casino,  and  has  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  "the  lucky  American"  in  the 
town. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix's  piano  recital,  which  was 
postponed  from  the  previous  date  on  account  of 
the  Loring  Club's  concert  coming  on  the  same 
evening,  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  at  Irving  Hall.  Mr.  Bendix  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  late  concert 
master  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra. 

On  Monday  night,  October  5th,  C.  H.  Iloyt's 
A  Pag  Baby,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Tompkins,  will  be  given  its  first  pro- 
duction in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Bush-street 
Theater.  If  press  opinion  goes  for  any  thing, 
this  comedy  without  a  plot  is  funnier  than  any 
thing  in  its  line  that  has  appeared  for  many  a 
day. 

The  English  critics  are  generally  enthusias- 
tic over  Mary  Anderson's  "  Rosalind,"  and  the 
"  subtleness,  tenderness,  grace  and  poetic  beau- 
ty "  with  which  she  invests  the  character.  She 
appeared  in  it  first  in  the  appropriate  locality  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  "Audrey"  came  on 
munching  a  turnip  grown  in  Anne  Hathaway's 
garden. 

Thursday,  October  1st,  Nation  received  its 
hundredth  night  at  the  Casino,  New  York.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Carleton  will  withdraw  from  the  com- 
pany, and,  with  the  Carleton  opera  troupe,  will 
play  in  Philadelphia  for  two  weeks,  after  which 
the  entire  organization,  consisting  of  sixty  peo- 
ple, will  come  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  open 
in  Nation,  October  26th,  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
ter. 

The  Orchestral  Union  will  give  the  first  con- 
cert of  its  seventh  season  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, October  7th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  The 
concert  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt,  late  concert  master  and  solo  vio- 
linist of  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra.  Sub- 
scribers can  secure  scats  at  M.  Gray's  music 
store,  from  ten  a.  m  to  one  p.  m.  to-day,  Satur- 
day, September  26th. 

The  New  York  Times  notes  a  rumor  that  the 
fair  and  bewitching  Miss  Kingdon  is  to  marry 
Fred  Stinson,  Modjeska's  manager.  Also  that 
Mr.  Skinner  and  Miss  Virginia  Dreher,  of  the 
Daly  Company,  arc  soon  to  be  married.  Should 
this  prove  true,  Mr.  Stinson  should  transfer  his 
managerial  abilities  to  the  popular  Daly  organ- 
ization, and  the  great  Augustin  will  have  a  gen- 
uine "happy  family"  to  travel  with. 

Mrs.  Addie  Cora  Reed  (Mrs.  Ernest  Hessel- 
tine)  is  very  ill  in  New  York,  her  place  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tony  Hart's  company  having  to  be 
temporarily  filled  by  another  lady.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Hesseltine's  many  friends  here  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  they  are  meeting  with  marked  sti 
in  the  East,  having  already  signed  for  three 
portant  New  York  engagements  and  two  in  1 
cago,  extending  from  January  to  May,  1886. 

The  Standard  is  awaking  from  its  slumbers, 
and  will  soon  open  its  doors  to  the  public,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Standard  Minstrels, 
which,  if  arrangements  can  be  perfected,  will 
take  place  October  12th.  Charley  Reed  will  be 
(or  at  least  we  shall  all  think  so)  "  leading  man" 
of  the  new  company  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Cornelius 
is  now  looking  up  in  the  East.  It  is  possible 
that  Billy  Birch,  the  famous  and  only,  may  be 
of  the  number. 

Mme.  Brambilla  Sordclli,  assisted  by  Signor 
Baldanza,  Signor  Lencioni,  and  other  artists, 
will  give  a  short  season  of  grand  Italian  opera, 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week.  The 
repertory  includes,  in  the  order  named,  four 
nights  of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  two  of  Liueia, 
and  one  of  Pigoletto.  The  names  given  arc 
enough  to  guarantee  a  good  performance,  but 
the  low  prices  that  have  ruled  at  the  Grand  will 
not  be  changed. 

The  concert  of  the  Schumann  Club,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  September  29th;  was  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  of  the  many  delightful  entertainments  which 
they  have  given  to  their  numerous  friends  and 
invited  guests.  The  Hall  was,  as  usual,  packed, 
music  and  fashion  being  equally  represented. 
The  numbers  were  shorter  arfd  more  varied  than 
usual,  though  with  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics;* and  all  were  received  with  deserved  ap- 
plause, many  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt's  violin  playing  was  of  an  order  rarely 
heard  in  this  city.  Every  one  of  the  large  audi- 
ence felt  that  Mr.  Brandt  is  an  acquisition  to  the 
musical  talent  of  which  San  Francisco  can  boast 
so  large  a  share,  and  all  joined  in  hoping  that  it 
may  not  be  long  before  the  enchanting  tones 
that  nothing  can  so  well  produce  as  a  violin  un- 
der a  master's  handling  will  lie  heard  once  more. 


How  Woven  Corsets  Are  Marie. 

Ladies  who  wear  woven  corsets  would  scarcely 
dream  of  the  many  intricate  processes  involved 
in  their  manufacture.  No  article  of  apparel 
undergoes  so  many  distinct  operations.  Before 
a  woven  corset  is  completed  for  the  market,  it 
must  be  woven,  boned,  stitched,  embroidered, 
washed,  starched, dried,  trimmed,  fanned, molded, 
ironed,  examined  and  measured.  No  woven  cor- 
set is  really  fit  to  wear  unless  it  goes  through 
each  of  these  processes.  A  representative  of 
Freud's  Corset  House  is  now  investigating  the 
corset  factories  of  Europe,  and  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  corset  weaving.  The  weaving 
looms  are  worked  by  hand,  and  the  poor  weavers, 
as  they  incessantly  toil  at  their  looms,  are  strik- 
ing pictures  of  patience,  industry  and  resignation. 
Labor  that  requires  such  trained  hands  is  often 
poorly  done,  and  this  accounts  for  the  many 
worthless  woven  corsets  thrown  upon  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Ladies  should  therefore  be  very 
careful  in  purchasing  woven  corsets.  The  weav- 
ing and  molding  of  such  corsets  is  often  so 
defective  as  to  mar  the  shape  or  even  destroy  the 
form.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  go  direct  to  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets,  and  select  from  their 
large  assortment  of  perfect-fitting  woven  corsets, 
from  the  best  factories  in  the  world. 

■f .  h.  Pasmore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  Will  iam  Skakcspeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,London  ;  graduate  of  Lcipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


isrie-a-itrae. 

All  ladies  should  have  bric-a-brac  tables  to 
hold  their  many  fancy  articles.  The  latest  de- 
signs in  these  goods  are  to  be  found  at  the  ware- 
rooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

Dr.  Willar«l's  Duplex  Galvanie  Hells. 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  con- 
sumption, inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  lungs  and  brain  from 
giant-powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street;  room  17. 


Woman's  RxeliaiiKe,  240  Post  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


HALL'S  Hair  Renkwf.r  turns  gray  hair  dark, 
removes  dandruff.cures  scalp  humors.  An  elegant 
toilet  article. 


Stop,  no  trifling  with  my  eyes!  I  will  go  to 
Muller,  the  optician,  135  Montgomery  street. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


To-day  is  mine.    I  hold  it  fast — 

Hold  it  and  use  it  as  I  may— 
Unmindful  of  the  shadow  cast 

By  that  dim  thing  called  yesterday. 

To-molTOW  hovers  just  before, 

A  bright-winged  shape,  and  lures  me  on, 

Till,  in  my  zeal  to  grasp  and  know  her, 
I  drop  to-day— and  she  is  gone. 

The  bright  wings  captured  lose  their  light;— 

To-morrow  weeps,  and  seems  to  say, 
"  I  am  to-day— ah,  hold  me  tight; 

Ere  long  I  shall  be  yesterday."      Susan  Cooliiige. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

BY  PHILONEOS. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  demise  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Abraham  Illch  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  from 
the  religious  press.  It  does  not  really  come  within  the 
province  of  Tlie  San  Franciscan,  as  a  secular  paper,  to 
consider  his  qualities  as  a  minister ;  but  the  late  junior 
rabbi  of  the  Temple  Emanuel  was  also  an  orator,  par 
excellence— -a  fluent  and  fertile  writer  in  both  English  and 
German,  and  therefore  even  his  short  career  merits  more 
than  a  denominational  tribute. 

Rev.  Dr.  Illch  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1857,  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  of  that  place  with  high  honors,  and  after- 
ward studied  diligently  at  the  Albany  City  College.  Early 
in  his  youth  he  showed  his  admiration  for  biblical  studies, 
and  under  the  training  of  Rabbi  Dr.  Schlessinger  he  was 
prepared  for  the  ministry  of  the  Jewish  church.  When  not 
quite  sixteen  his  poetic  ability  found  expression  in  a  poem 
called  "  Sambation,"  published  in  the  Albany  Argus,  and 
which  exemplified  a  beautiful  Talmudical  legend,  that  a 
mysterious  river  somewhere  exists  which  flows  wildly  and 
turbulently  for  six  days  of  the  week,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  submits  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  keeps 
the  sabbath  rest.  Another  poem,  "  My  Mother,"  pub- 
lished in  a  weekly  literary  paper,  and  many  other  small 
contributions  of  verse,  which  appeared  in  various  news- 
papers, were  widely  copied  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
His  rare  abilities  and  his  originality  of  thought  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  co-religionists,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  to  finish  his  studies  as  a  minister,  at  the  "Theo- 
logische  Hochschule."  His  professors — Drs.  Cassel  and 
Levi,  and  especially  Professor  Sachan  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity— befriended  him  because  of  his  quick  perceptions, 
industrious  application,  and  amiable  disposition.  He 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  a  Syriac  topic,  and  justly  merited 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology.  The  writer  of  this 
article  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  a  highly  compliment- 
ary letter,  sent  him  by  Professor  Sachan,  after  he  came 
to  this  city,  encouraging  him  to  continue  his  labors  in 
oriental  philology. 

Dr.  Illch  was  a  poet  in  his  very  nature,  and 
even  his  prose  writings  and  religious  orations  were, 
like  Goldsmith's  prose,  classical  in  style  and  essentially 
poetical  in  sentiment.  Even  his  dry  philological  studies 
were  to  him  not  the  mummified  remains  of  dead  lan- 
guages, but  the  living  spirit  of  thinking  humanity,  and 
the  key  which  unlocked  the  golden  stores  of  oriental 
thought.  His  main  study,  and  in  fact  his  main  endeavors 
and  plans  for  the  future,  were  to  develop  the  unbroken 
fields  of  religious  ethics;  and,  naturally,  philosophy  in 
its  widest  scope,  and  esthetics,  were  of  late  his  absorbing 
studies. 

Dr.  Illch  was  an  excellent  scholar  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  highly  proficient  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  spoke  and  wrote  German  and  English  with 
fluency.  He  had  a  novel  mode  of  preaching.  He  very 
seldom  selected  a  text  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  he 
preached,  and  in  his  delineations — taken  partly  from 
Shakespeare,  but  mostly  from  Carlyle,  for  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  been  his  favorite  author — led  the  audience  to  guess 
at  the  text ;  and  he  finished,  instead  of  beginning,  his 
beautiful  orations  with  the  scriptural  passage  which  sug- 
gested their  theme. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  tender,  poetical  nature  that 
he  should  be  especially  fond  of  little  children,  and  he 
was  therefore  a  most  efficient  educator  in  the  schools  of 
Albany,  and  during  the  short  span  of  time  which  Provi- 
dence allowed  him  to  labor  in  this  city.  His  life  was  a 
short  one ;  less  than  twenty-eight  years  were  allotted  him 
here  below.  Therefore  we  can  not  judge  him  by  the 
successes  he  has  achieved;  but  we  must  measure  him,  in 
his  brief  career,  by  his  noble  endeavors  to  elevate  hu- 
manity and  to  shed  light  along  the  hard  path  trodden  by 
his  nation.  Dr.  Illch  had  all  the  virtues  and  some  of  the 
faults  of  a  poet.  He  was  honest,  upright,  reliable  as  a 
friend  and  man,  truthful  and  gentle — yea,  magnanimous 
in  all  his  dealings.  He  clung  with  gratitude  and  love  to 
his  friends  and  benefactors,  revealing  a  heart  tender  as  a 
woman's.  He  therefore  gained  a  large  circle  of  admirers 
among  the  old,  and  especially  among  the  young;  but, 
probably  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  he  was  highly 
sensitive,  and  could  not  bear  unjust  criticism,  or  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  or  his  friends'  integrity.  He  was 
truly  like  a  meteor,  suddenly  flashing  across  the  sky,  and 
as  suddenly  disappearing,  leaving  behind  a  shining  trail 
of  love,  veneration  and  respect.  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him.  May  the  earth  be  light 
above  him. 


A  NOTABLE  INVENTOR. 

Our  state  has  plenty  of  people  with  bright  and  active 
minds,  but  few  of  them  put  their  ideas  to  practical  appli- 
cation. Something  in  the  "atmospheric  influences" 
appears  to  encourage  a  race  of  dreamers,  whose  heads 
are  in  the  clouds  of  visionary  speculation  while  their 
hands  are  engaged  in  very  humdrum  and  commonplace 
work.  There  are  a  few  happy  exceptions,  and  among 
these  it  is  only  fair  to  count  Dr.  James  B.  Williams,  a 
quiet  gentleman  and  physician  of  the  regular  school.  He 
is  not  an  old  man.  The  grave  lines  of  his  face,  and  his 
bald-head,  are  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  rather  than  of 
years,  for  he  was  born  up  in  the  Sacramento  valley  a  year 
or  so  after  the  gold  excitement  of  '49.  But  the  intervals 
of  leisure  which  have  not  been  filled  up  by  the  demands 
of  his  profession  have  been  well  employed,  and  after  years 
of  patient  labor  he  has  evolved  several  inventions  which 
are  destined  to  attract  wide  attention.  One  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  one  which  comes  within  the  legitimate 
scope  of  his  profession,  is  a  delicate  apparatus  for  explor- 
ing the  path  taken  by  a  bullet  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  complicated  channels  of  the  human  system.  A 
thread-like  probe  (delicate  as  the  antenna?  of  an  insect), 
connected  with  a  powerful  battery,  and  tipped  with  a  tiny 
globule  of  metal,  follows  the  track  of  the  deadly  missile, 
and  the  instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lead,  sounds 
a  sharp  alarm;  or,  if  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  bear  the 
shock  of  the  bell,  there  is  a  noiseless  whir  in  the  box  con- 
taining the  battery,  and  the  operating  physician  knows 
that  his  goal  is  reached.  If  there  had  been  such  an  in- 
strument in  use  at  the  time  of  Garfield's  injury,  his  life 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  preserved. 

The  battery  connected  with  this  instrument  is  even 
more  notable  than  the  apparatus  itself,  for  it  consists  of-a 
cheap  chemical — a  chance  discovery  of  the  Doctor's — 
mixed  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  disk  about  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  a  child's  hand,  and  contains  pent  up  electric 
force  of  phenomenal  power.  Another  of  the  Doctor's 
inventions  is  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  telegraphic  mes- 
sages without  the  .intervention  of  an  operator,  and  it  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  efficient,  triumphing  over  all  the  obstacles 
hitherto  encountered.  A  third  notable  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  instruments  employed  in  his  profes- 
sion he  will  not  patent  for  the  present,  preferring  to  keep 
it  in  his  own  hands  and  under  his  own  control,  for  fear  its 
its  reputation  may  be  injured  by  injudicious  application. 

The  principles  of  Dr.  Williams's  inventions  are  remark- 
able; but  their  finished  mechanism,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  manner  of  their  construction,  is  even  more  re- 
markable. The  elegant  and  delicate  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  each  of  the  instruments  described,  would  involve  a 
considerable  outlay  of  expense  when  made  singly  or  in 
duplicate;  moreover,  in  all  such  work  many  parts  are 
thrown  out  or  altered,  entailing  much  additional  cost. 
The  inventor  had  no  means  to  expend  in  needless  outlay; 
but  he  had  an  unlimited  capital  of  industry,  versatility, 
and  determination.  Without  the  slighest  previous  me- 
chanical training,  he  provided  himself  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  lathes,  and  wrought  with  his  own  hands  every 
peg  and  screw,  from  the  highly  finished  brass-work  down 
to  the  most  minute  parts. 

California  may  well  be  proud  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. She  is  young  in  years,  and  her  progeny  are  still  in 
their  infancy ;  but  already  her  native-born  children  are 
taking  creditable  rank  in  science,  in  music,  and  in  art ; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  in  litera- 
ture. F.  H.  A. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  RACE. 

After  a  week's  vexation  of  spirit,  or,  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revisers  prefer  to  have  it,  striving  after  wind,  the 
Puritan  and  Genesta  managed  to  get  a  race,  and  victory 
has  perched  upon  the  banners  of  Yankeedom. 

The  absence  of  „-Eolian  zephyrs  from  this  side  of  the 
earth  was  an  anomaly  which  has  rarely  if  ever  presented 
itself  before  in  the  history  of  time,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  monopolizing  tendencies  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
Impotentate  of  Spain,  Alfonso,  who  have  taken  up  about 
all  the  blowing  that  .F.olus  could  well  crowd  into  a  single 
week.  This,  together  with  the  Ohio  campaign,  has  tended 
to  embarrass  yatch  racers  with  a  deep,  deadly  calm,  which 
would  have  been  discouraging  even  to  a  canal  boat. 

The  seven-hour  limit  to  which  the  contestants  were  sub- 
jected by  the  conditions  imposed,  was  found  after  repeated 
experiments  to  be  about  five  weeks  short  of  the  period 
necessary  for  the  yachts  to  cover  the  ground. 

All  sorts  of  expedients  were  suggested 'whereby  a  race 
might  be  had.  Two  of  the  owners  of  the  Puritan  wanted 
the  race  on  the  Erie  canal,  twenty  miles  to  muleward  and 
return,  and  to  this  end  employed  three  cowboys  to  man 
the  yacht.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  objected  on  the  ground 
that  he  didn't  come  over  here  for  a  procession,  but  wanted 
a  race  according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  or  the 
cup.  He  didn't  intend  to  bring  the  Queen's  cup  down 
to  a  blarsted  republican  level  by  racing  with  army  mules, 
but  he  would  consent  to  a  floating  match  over  Niagara, 
if  he  could  get  O'Donovan  Rossa  to  man  the  Genesta, 
with  Ben  Hutler  aboard  of  the  Puritan.  This  scheme 
seemed  likely  to  be  adopted,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
of  the  nine  owners  and  seven  captains  of  the  Puritan, 
eleven  had  conscientious  as  well  as  political  scruples 
against  exposing  Mr.  Butler  to  the  danger  of  such  a  voy- 
age, but  were  unanimously  eager  to  have  Mr.  Rossa  take 
a  walk-over  with  the  Genesta,  trusting  to  Providence  and 
Massachusetts  luck  to  win  the  two  subsequent  trials. 

Sir  Richard  then  became  impatient,  and  asked  the 


Puritan's  owners  if  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  his  remark  about  coming  over  for  a  race  and  not 
a  gift  printed  in  the  form  of  a  circular.  He  was  very  tired 
of  making  that  sportsmanlike  utterance  every  two  hours 
during  the  day,  and  would  much  prefer  sending  it  around 
in  type,  as  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  print  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  Forbes  promised  to  make  a  note  of  it  and  spare 
Sir  Richard  the  trouble,  owing  to  complications  in  the 
International  Copyright  law  which  would  put  his  words 
in  the  mouth  of  any  vulgar,  untitled  English  yachtsman 
who  happened  to  want  them. 

All  efforts,  therefore,  to  race  last  week  were  suspended, 
and  the  contesting  vessels  were  dry-docked,  and  oiled  over 
Sunday. 

Monday  morning  found  them  ready  once  more,  and 
with  scuppers  flying  and  the  hatch  jibs  set,  the  two  racers 
drew  near  the  starting  point  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club's  course.  The  breeze,  which  was  N.  J.  by  S.  I., 
was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  month,  when  the 
Luckenbach,  with  a  brass  band  representing  the  daily 
press  on  board,  steamed  out  and  gave  the  whistle  for  the 
start. 

On  board  the  Genesta  every  one  was  alert,  and  exactly 
at  11  :n  Sir  Richard  took  off  his  coat,  and  the  boat 
drifted  backward  over  the  starting  point.  The  Puritan, 
meanwhile,  by  an  industrious  manipulation'of  her  rudder, 
took  the  starting  line  sideways,  and  the  race  commenced. 

At  first  their  progress  was  so  slow  that  the  steam  yachts 
had  to  back  in  toward  the  city  to  keep  up ;  but  a  handful 
of  air  from  Long  Island  soon  bulged  the  spinnakers  of 
both  vessels,  and  the  Puritan  forged  ahead.  This  was  at 
12:11:6%.  At  2:7:2.80  she  was  still  forging  in  away 
that  would  make  a  Canadian  cashier  hang  his  head. 
From  thence  on  to  the  finish,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  five  o'clock,  the  Genesta  had  the  Puritan  in  her  for- 
ward wake  and  was  subjected  to  a  hard  struggle  for 
second  place.  Had  she  been  thirty  minutes  later,  the 
English  cutter  would  have  had  to  race  over  again,  all  by 
herself,  for  second  place,  as  she  would  have  exceeded  the 
seven  hour  limit  by  two  minutes. 

Thus  ended  the  first  trial.  The  second  trial,  on 
Wednesday,  showed  the  Genesta  in  better  shape ;  but,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  American  bowsprit,  the  English 
hull  could  not  be  pulled  through  the  water  fast  enough  to 
head  her  Boston  rival. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  third  trial,  the  Puritan 
waiving  this  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Genesta,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  polite  to  be  so  unanimously  victorious  over 
a  visiting  craft.  Sir  Richard  may  regard  the  third  and  un- 
tried trial  as  a  consolation  race,  comforting  himself  with 
what  might  not  have  happened  if  it  had  been  held. 

So  closed  the  greatest  international  event  of  the  time, 
and  business  will  probably  be  resumed  in  the  course  of  a 
week. — Our  Neiv  York  correspondence,  clipped  from  Life. 


DEPREDATIONS  OF  THE  WHITE  ANT. 


The  termite  or,  white  ant,  is  a  small  insect  with  a 
bloated  yellowish-white  body  and  a  somewhat  large  thorax, 
oblong-shaped,  and  colored  a  disagreeable  oily  brown. 
The  flabby,  tallow-like  body  makes  this  insect  sufficiently 
repulsive,  but  it  is  for  quite  another  reason  that  the  white 
ant  is  the  worst  abused  of  all  living  vermin  in  warm  coun- 
tries. The  termite  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  wood; 
and  the  moment  a  tree  is  cut  or  a  log  sawed  for  any 
economical  purpose  this  insect  is  upon  its  track.  One 
may  never  see  the  insect,  possibly,  in  the  flesh,  for  it  lives 
underground;  but  its  ravages  confront  one  at  every  turn. 
You  build  your  house,  perhaps,  and  for  'a  few  months 
fancy  you  have  pitched  upon  the  one  solitary  site  in  the 
country  where  there  are  no  white  ants.  But  one  day 
suddenly  the  door-post  totters,  and  lintel  and  rafters 
come  down  together  with  a  crash.  You  look  at  a  section 
of  the  wrecked  timbers  and  discover  that  the  whole  inside 
is  eaten  clean  away.  The  apparently  solid  logs  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  house  is  built  are  now  mere  cylinders  of 
bark,  and  through  the  thickest  of  them  you  could  push 
your  little  finger.  Furniture,  tables,  chairs,  chests  of 
drawers,  every  thing  made  of  wood  is  inevitably  attacked, 
and  in  a  single  night  a  strong  trunk  is  often  riddled 
through  and  through,  and  turned  into  match-wood. 
There  is  no  limit,  in  fact,  to  the  depredation  by  these 
insects,  and  they  will  eat  books,  or  leather,  or  clothes,  or 
any  thing ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa  I  believe  if  a  man 
lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  wooden  leg  it  would  be  a  heap 
of  sawdust  in  the  morning.  So  much  feared  is  this  insect 
now,  that  no  one  in  certain  parts  of  India  and  Africa  ever 
attempts  to  travel  with  such  a  thing  as  a  wooden  trunk. 
On  the  Tanganyika  plateau  I  have  camped  on  ground 
which  was  as  hard  as  adamant,  and  as  innocent  of  white 
ants  apparently  as  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
wakened  next  morning  to  find  a  stout  wooden  box  almost 
gnawed  to  pieces.  Leather  portmanteaus  share  the  same 
fate,  and  the  only  substances  which  seem  to  defy  the 
marauders  are  iron  and  tin. — Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
October.   


American  locomotives  are  capable  of  drawing  our 
coaches  over  our  roadways  at  a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute.  But  our  roadbeds  are  at  a  grade,  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  requires  that  our  trains  be  run 
slowly  over  highway  crossings  and  through  cities  and 
villages,  while  English  roadbeds  are  almost  invariably 
above  or  below  grade,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  their  trains.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  English  fast -express  trains,  and  it  is  very 
simple.  Once  in  motion,  there  is  nothing  to  check  them 
from  one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other,  except  the  stops 
for  passengers  at  stations. — Railway  Register. 

Things  being  pretty  dull  in  Washington,  the  able 
romancers  of  Newspaper  Row  have  revived  the  old  story 
about  Secretary  Lamar's  habit  of  dreaming  and  seeing 
visions.  The  liveliest  vision  that  any  one  in  the  Interior 
Department  has  seen  for  forty  years  was  that  of  the  cattle 
barons  making  tracks  out  of  Indian  territory.— Chicago 
Herald. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


IN   THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

It  was  a  civil  service  clerk; 

A  happy  man  was  he, 
For  under  the  rules,  from  morn  till  dark, 

He  must  serve  his  coun-ter-ee. 
With  joy  he  hastened  to  his  home; 

He  hugged  his  children  three; 
He  kissecf  his  wife,  and  said,  "Hurrome! 

I'm  passed  successful-lee! 
"They  asked  me  where  was  Homer  born; 

And  then  they  bade  me  name 
The  man  who  led  the  hope  forlorn 

At  the  battle  of  Alicumpane. 
"I  gave  a  list  of  the  English  kings, 

From  William  down  to  James, 
And  told  the  number  of  Saturn's  rings, 

And  Mrs.  Southworth's  names. 
"  Book  III,  ALneid — I  scanned  ten  lines, 

And  read  some  of  Xenophon ; 
I  explained  the  Zodiac  and  its  signs, 

And  the  cause  of  the  choleron. 

"About  Thermopylae  I  told; 

I  named  the  North  Sea  bays; 
And  then  I  showed  them  how  to  fold 
A  napkin  fifteen  ways. 
"And  I  passed  with  honor  and  high  award, 
And  I'll  stick  to  my  work  alway; 
I'm  to  boil  the  pitch  in  the  navy-yard 
For  a  dollar'n  a  half  a  day." 

Loud  laughed  the  clerk,  loud  laughed  his 
wile, 

And  the  children,  loud  laughed  they; 
And  he  stirred  the  pitch  the  rest  of  his  life 
In  a  civil,  clerkly  way.       R.J.  Burdette. 


THE  LAST  CIGAR. 

A  small  boy  puffed  at  a  big  cigar, 

His  eyes  bulged  out  and  his  cheeks  sank  in, 
He  gulped  rank  fumes  with  his  Hps  ajar; 

While  muscles  shook  in  his  youthlul  chin; 
His  gills  were  green,  but  he  smole  a  smile, 
And  sat  high  up  on  the  farm-yard  stile, 
And  cocked  his  hat  o'er  his  glassy  eye, 
Then  wunk  a  wink  at  a  cow  near  by. 

The  earth  swam  round,  but  the  stile  stood  still, 
The  trees  rose  up  and  the  kid  slid  down, 

He  groaned  aloud,  for  he  felt  so  ill, 
And  knew  that  cigar  had  "done  him  brown. 

His  head  was  light  and  his  feet  like  lead; 

His  cheeks  grew  white  as  a  linen  spread, 

While  he  weakly  gasped,  as  he  gazed  afar, 
"If  I  live,  this  here's  my  last  cigar." 

Philadelphia  Ne.ws. 

UNCOMMON  HONESTY. 
Equipped  with  rod  and  tackle, 

At  early  morn  he  took, 
With  piscatorial  purpose, 

His  way  unto  the  brook. 
He  found  a  spot  umbrageous, 

And  then  his  flies  took  out; 
And  soon  he  stood  there  angling. 

To  snare  the  wary  trout. 
He  beat  that  stream,  untiring, 

Until  the  close  of  day, 
Then  packed  his  rod  and  tackle, 

And  homeward  took  his  way. 
And  now — fact  most  astounding — 

No  sportsman's  yarn  he  spun; 
But  when  they  asked  "  How  many? " 

He  straight  replied,  "Not  one!" 

Boston  Gazette. 


THE   SIZE  OF   THE  SLUGGER. 
How  big  is  Johnny  Sullivan,  pa, 

That  people  call  him  great? 
Is  he  so  large  his  feet  spread  out 

Would  cover  up  a  state? 

Oh  no,  he  was  not  near  that  size, 

But  smaller  far,  my  son; 
His  greatness  all  is  in  his  hands, 

Which  weigh  about  a  ton. 

Rose's  Toothpick. 

THAT   BIG  HAT. 

0  woman;  'tis  a  fearlful  thing! 
It  takes  away  my  sight ; 

1  can  not  sec  the  stage  at  all; 
I  ask  you,  is  it  right 

To  wear  that  hat  so  tall  and  broad, 

With  flaring  feathers  gay, 
And  rob  me  of  ihe  mimic  joys 

For  which  I've  had  to  pay? 

Boston  Gazette. 


AN   EASTERN  REQUEST. 

Go  get  a  double-loaded  gun, 

And  shoot  it  squarely  at 
The  man  who  has  the  gall  to  wear 

A  faded  summer  hat. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


WHAT  A  MAN  THINKS. 


That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world 
whose  success  he  would  not  wonder  at. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who 
can  tell  a  funny  story  without  spoiling  it. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  United 
States  who  would  honor  any  station  in  the 
world. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who 
looks  well  in  a  blue  dressing-coat  and  red  slip- 
pers. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can 
stop  drinking  when  he  has  had  exactly  enough. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world 
whose  whistling  is  not  a  nuisance  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

That  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who 
would  have  beaten  Shakespeare  at  poetry,  Gar- 
rick  at  acting,  Webster  at  eloquence,  and  Van- 
derbilt  at  financiering,  if  he  had  only  devoted 
himself  to  that  line  of  business. 

And  that  he  is  that  man. — Puck. 


PedCNtaln  and  Stand*. 

The  new  designs  of  flower-stands  and  pedestals 
are  beautiful.  The  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  have  a  large 
assortment. 


"How's  Your  I.iver?" 

In  the  comic  opera  of  The  A/iiado  his  imperial 
highness  says : 

"To  make,  to  some  extent, 
Each  evil  Liver 
A  running  river 
Of  harml.  ss  merriment." 
A  nobler  task  than  making  evil  livers  rivers 
of  harmless  merriment,  no  person,  king  or  lay- 
man, could  take  upon  himself.    The  liver  among 
the  ancients  was  considered  the  source  of  all  a 
man's  evil  impulses,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  to-day  that  if  one's  liver  is  in  an  ugly  con- 
dition of  discontent,  some  one's  head  will  be 
mashed  before  night ! 

"How's  your  liver?"  is  equivalent  to  the  in- 
quiry :    Are  you  a  bear  or  an  angel  to-day? 

Nine  tenths  of   the    " pure-cussedness,"  the 
actions  for  divorce,  the  curtain  lectures,  the 
family  rows,  not  to  speak  of  murders,  crimes,  and 
other  calamities,  arc  prompted  by  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  inactivity  of  the  liver  upon  the  brain. 
Fothergill,  the  great  specialist,  says  this,  and  he 
knows.    He  also  knows  that  to  prevent  such 
catastrophies  nothing  equals  Warner's  safe  cure, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  as  a  maker  of 
11  Each  evil  I.iver 
A  running  river 
Of  harmless  mer  inient." 


See  Tliem. 

Those  new  style  hall-racks,  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful. A  really  stylish  piece  of  Furniture,  at  a 
moderate  price.  For  sale  by  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


A  New  I'oct. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.D.  Steell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Steell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume,."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  C  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


I*  rice 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 

Price  $2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  %  00. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  be-;t  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  THURSDAY,  OBTOBER  i5th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2d 

AT    J  Pi  Mi 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  rP  K  -A.  m;  ship*    com  p  an  y, 

»  FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1S85.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  3d 

OCF.AN1C  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOV  ENBF. R  z-th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

ItKOAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
VVh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.30  p.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.     a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6.iop  m. 

W  EEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  i". 1 8  00  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    1 6.10  p.  m.16.05  p,  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sehastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
s  avarro  Ridg*-,  Mendocino    itv.  and  the  (Jeyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  'o  '  loverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $r  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  01.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  Di.i  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.^0 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m.  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m*»  3>3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  '-SS  P*  m*»  4*°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m-*  12*40  p.  m., 
3-55  P-  m-i  5-3°  P-  m- 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
75     »0  /~\^**  M->  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
.  t3  V_/  ington  Mreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point*-. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
*~)  /""^A.   M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  ^-J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

1  RTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8*Z>  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo* 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0i^~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  ^— '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
^75  O  (~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
*  *  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dT*  p?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*4P«->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8f~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.yjyj  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad, 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

^6.00,  ^6. 30,  ?,7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Ili2.oo(  12.30, ifi. 00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30,  9-3°<  10.45,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  86.00,  86-30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
5.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Hn.oo,  11.30  A.  M. ;  H12.00,  12.30, 
Hi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ir-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85-46. 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  If  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-t6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
xi. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    IJSaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Wi'l  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  rcq'iired;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  KT^AINTCISCO 

CREMATION  COMPANY, 

f  I  NCOKHOK ATED  SEPTEMBER  5,  1885.) 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $35, 000, 

Divided  into  500  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $50  each. 

faTZll  Nliarrs  have  been  taken  <vr 

The  rcmain:ng  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  General  H.  A  Conn, 
321  Montgomery  street,  where  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  Battery 
street.    By  order  of  the  Boaid  of  Directors  : 

MAX  LEVY.  Secretary. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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From  April  0,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  {  Express  . . 

El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
1      11       "      "    i  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .9,0. 10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. .  .6. 10  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 

. . . 6 . 40  p . 

. t 10. 40  a. 

. . .5.40  p. 

. - 10. 10  a. 

. .  tR.40  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 
. .  .  t7.r0  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
 6. 10  a. 

...3.40P. 
, . . xi . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 
. . . . 6 . 40  p . 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .  1 6 . 00  a . 
,. .t3.4o  p. 

. -83-40  p- 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 
....5.40P. 
...t7.io  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
. . -t7.xo  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  'f SAN  FBAMCISCO"  naily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  .6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10. oo,  10.30,  11. 00,  11  30,  12-00,  '2-30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  r.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  .7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-3o,  *3.30,  *4  00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUI  T  VALE  (via  Alamei  a)— '9.30,  6.30,  }  11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— »6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  .7.30,  8.00,  *Z.z>., 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *iz.oo. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  »6  30,  7.00,  .7.30,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

XO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— »6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, '7.30,  {8.00, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  naily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— .6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
*8-53.  *9-J3.  *io.2i,  *4-23.  *4-53i  *5-23.  *5-53.  *°-23. 
*°-53.  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.'5>  .5.45, 
{6.45,  {9.15,  .3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— % 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37>  8-°7>  8-37.  9-°7.  9-37.  10.07,  IO-37.  "-°7> 

II.  37,  12.07,  i2-37>  '-07.  1-37.  2-°7.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4'37»  5-°7»  5-37>  6-07.  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA — (5.22,  t5.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  {7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52, {I0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52, 
{l2.22,  T2.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4.22,  4-52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  {5.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  t-.<5, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  {10.15,  10.45,  >'.'5.  "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45>  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  °-'5.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BEkKELEY— {5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  {7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  {7.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.115, 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted. 


10.15,  12.15,  2.15.  4  '5' 
{  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  M  ontgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  l'OWSIE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  «OOI>MABf, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LHAVE 

S.  F. 

Coiiimeiiciiiu:  May  11, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

8.30  a   

10.40  a  . . . . 

ti.30  p   

.3.30  p   

4.25  p  .... 
.5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  .... 
{11.45  P 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

• 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
•  *3-36p 
....   (4  59  P 
....     6.00  p 
....   {7.50  p 
....   t8  15  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.2S  p  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....*  10.02  a 

  '3.36  p 

....    6.00  p 
....  t8.i5p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3"  P  .... 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, ) 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
.3.30  p.... 

{  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
I    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  [ 
1          and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

(7.50  a  ....  | 

|  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
1      (Sunday  Excursion.)  J 

....    t8.55  p 

10.40  a....  ||  Hollister  and  Tres  Pine*.  [ 
♦3.30  p  [  1                             *  1 

1 ....  *  10.02  a 
j . . . .    6.00  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted  ;    t Sundays  only ;    a  morning;  n 
afternoon;  (Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  bv 
Randolph  &  Co.  


STACK  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  Congress  Strings  stages  via 
Santa  C/u/,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soi|uel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero :  also  to  Ciilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION  TICKETS 

„     c.     .  ,(     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re,urn  same  d/y  *  * 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mod- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — PassengeDepct   Townsend  street 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  streets 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C-  B  AS  SETT,  Snperintendent 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  A&st.  Passenger  and  Ticket  A«t. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Young  Rector—  "Do  you  go  to  the  Kinderg 
ten,  little-girl?"  "LittleGirl— "Yeth,  thir."  R 
many  litttle  bovs  and : 
Little  Girl— "Yeth,  t 


rgar- 


t or— "Are  there  many  litttle  bovs  and  girls  at  the 
ndergarten?"  Littli 

■ — "I  hope  they  are  very  good,  and  never  sav 
do  any  thing  naughty?     Little  Girl— "Well, 


Kind 
tor 


thir,  Johnny  Sharp  did  thay  that  Hairy  lirown 
wath  a  d — n  fool — but  then  he  ith,  you  know!" 

Levi  Mosenthal— "  I  dell  you,  young  veller, 
dot  ofergoat  vits  you  like  der  baint  on  der  ceil- 
ing." Customer — (feeling  in  his  pockets) — "  But, 
great  Mackerel !  what's  this?  What's  this  cock- 
roach doing  in  the  pocket  here?  "  Levi — "  Dond 
say  a  vord  my  vriend.  \'c  gif  dem  avay  mit  efery 
twenty  tollars  vort  of  goods." 

Simpson  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way  to 
church,  and  the  lady  was  putting  on  her  gloves. 
"My  dear,"  he  said,  pettishly,  "you  should  com- 
plete your  toilet  at  home.  I  d  just  as  soon  see  a 
woman  putting  on  her  stockings  on  the  street 
as  putting  on  her  gloves."  "Most  men  would," 
she  said,  composedly;  and  the  abashed  husband 
didn't  say  another  word. 

Goodhart  (hospitable  but  deaf) — "Hello, 
Jones,  old  man,  you're  looking  wretchedly.  Come 
upand  takedinner  with  us."  Jones — "You really 
must  excuse  me.  I'm  going  to  the  funeral  of  a 
very  dear  friend."  Goodhart — "Eh?  What? 
Friend?    Why,  bring  your  friend  along." 

"Your  studies  are  costing  me  a  great  deal," 
said  a  father  to  his  son,  as  he  reached  in  his 
pocket  for  money  to  buy  more  books.  "I  know 
it  father,"  replied  the  son,  with  some  emotion, 
as  he  pocketed  a  $10  bill,  "and  I  don't  study 
very  hard,  either." 

"  Why,  Johnny!  "  exclaimed  mamma,  "aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  going  about  with  a  dirty 
face?"  "No,  I  ain't,"  replied  Johnny,  with  con- 
scious pride  in  the  integrity  of  his  intentions; 
"  you'd  like  to  have  me  taken  lor  a  dude,  wouldn't 
you?  " 

A  surprised  exchange  says:  "  Salida,  Colo- 
rado, has  sixteen  saloonsand  no  church."  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this.  When  a  Colorado 
town  has  one  saloon  and  sixteen  churches,  then 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  be  astonished. 

Among  a  list  of  cooking  recipes  an  exchange 
has  an  item  headed  "  Teething  Rabies."  We 
have  often  thought  that  something  should  be 
done  to  babies  of  that  age,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  cook  them* 

A  sporting  editor  once  wrote  that  John  L. 
Sullivan  was  a  bully.  The  next  day  the  editor 
remarked  that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  that 
Sullivan  was  a  bully  fellow.  Sullivan  had  been 
there. 

The  Knglish  Soudan  army  should  hereaftei 
place  their  generals  in  the  rear  and  their  water- 
carriers  in  front.  Arabs  are  much  more  afraid 
of  water  than  of  British  military  men. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  proposes  to  tax  bach- 
elors in  that  state  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year. 
Too  cheap.  It  ought  to  be  worth  more  than 
that  to  be  a  bachelor  in  Georgia. 

The  people  of  Lowell  are  desperately  afraid  of 
a  smallpox  epidemic.  We  had  supposed  that 
the  home  of  ex-Governor  Butler  had  had  its 
meed  of  hard  luck. 

An  exchange  asks:  "What  shall  we  stuff 
onions  with?  It  don't  matter  much;  anything 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
stuffing. 

The  shorter  the  man,  the  longer  he  is  in  pay- 
ing his  debts. 

t     FOB  THE   FINEST      I    I    A  ~T~  O 

CALL  ON  I  /  \    I  <0 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  TAX8" 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
.NV  w     K'all     and     Winter  Styles. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHBID    -    A..    13.  1833. 

l  'tipital  5,000,000  Dollars. 
    t 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  pok  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Satisome  Streel, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
►  or  Sale  Kverywliere.     Take  110  oilier. 

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS.  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

II a  111 111  a  111  Itatlin,  11  Itupont  M. 


THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

K<>K  VOl  Ni;  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  1315) 

Gbaky  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  by  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  language  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

•10  «>'I  an-ell  Sired.  San  I'rauci.M'o. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  In^l  I'wot  ion; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  hut  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


Ol  It  4  OI  l.K.l  LEIMUER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  he  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

POX  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.   1104  MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Tunc  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 
riie  lions*'  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 

n  1 11 1  11  isln  il  painted  anil  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TKNCE,  Proprietor. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

'Hio   Wonderfti]    Dlagnoeer   <>i  Dlwmnrn 


Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m. 

6  to  8  p.  m. 


to  4  p.  in.,  and 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  uold 

DIRECTORS 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  1..  Hkandkk,  Vice-President. 
R.  H.  Folms,   James  I..  Flood.   John  W  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier.  , 
Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Caxhiei 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents.  l*nion  Bank  of  Lunduli  Lm  d 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  

Keliner) 


CLAUS  SPRECKEI.S 
J.  D.  SPRECKELS  ... 
A.  B.  SPRECKELS... 


187  Market  street 
l*ol  rcro 


....  President 
.  V  ice  President 


.  Secretary 


roprietors. 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

35  Third  Street,  San  Erarxoisoo. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  DOZEN 

First-class  Work  <  iuaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWKLL  X  MUCKS,  P 


«  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  Ul XON ,  6  Eddy  street. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


The  CALIF OliN IA  MARK  HJT 


428  to  -4:52  Pine  St. 

 HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICKS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  l)K  PRICKS. 

Me  .srs.  C.  J.  Haw  lev  &  (  o.  having  retired  from  business,  their  fori  e  of  salesmen  will  lie  found  .n  our  establish- 
ment 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 


telephone  No.  I . 


to  Lchenbaum.'Goldbcrg  S;  Bowc.nl 


t  :s  to  43«  I'ine  street.  San  t  rain  isco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  1884, 


i>.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
am'iiei  s  BULL,  Vice-President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 
WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTOW,  Secretary. 

E.  w.  CARPENTER,  Atsim.  Secretary 


AGKNTS  IN  ALL  THE  l'KINCirAL  LOCALITIES. 


&t  THE  LION 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 
Capita]  anil  it —nil  $4, 687, SB t  00 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 


Capital  and  Assils    ..$1,174,443  19 


removed  WAS H I N GTO N  lhSUF!  00 v- 


215 
SANSOME  ST. 


Capital  anil  Assets  $1,607,414  78 


PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

<JEO.  I».  DOR  KIN,  Manager.    WE  SEXTON,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  BA NC1KIFT  &  CO. 

721  Market  St., 
Sau  Fruncisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The^tM»o-,  i.  {  HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A..  Tj 


Pianos 


THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Soi.k  A(;rnts. 


COAL  AND  PIG  IRON.  11  Market  Street,  (  nr.  Spear,  San  F' 

ENGLISH  FOUNDRY  COKE.       CUMBERLAND  AND  LEHIGH  COAL. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUoni  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


PECK'S  PERFUMES. 


YISITOIts  TO  THE  MECHANICS'  I  AIK 

should  tall  at  WESTERN  PERFUMERY  COMPY'S 
STAND,  and  see  the  finest  display  of  Toilet  Requisites 
ever  exhibited. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT  OE  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
1  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  for  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twentv  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  numbc  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily  ;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  di.idends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation  -  a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  monev,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  si,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear}-  Streel 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 
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SHORT  BITS 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Some  time  since  the  San  Francisco  papers  made  some 
severe  strictures  on  a  recent  traveler  in  California,  who, 
in  the  inevitable  book  which  resulted  from  his  trip,  at- 
tributes what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  low  state  of  morals 
and  religion  on  this  coast  to  the  climate. 

This  is  a  cruel  application  of  the  maxim  "  It's  a  poor 
rule  that  won't  work  both  ways" ;  and  no  wonder  that 
our  local  patriotism  is  outraged.  Yet,  so  far  at  least  as 
religion  is  concerned,  there  may  be  something  in  it.  If 
the  cold  and  nipping  air  of  the  current  season  is  to  rule 
in  future  summers,  it  must  yearly  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  "  haud  the  wretch  in  order"  with  the  threat- 
ened terrors  of  the  orthodox  Gehenna— old  version.  A 
hot  spell — even  though  a  little  overdone— in  the  future  is 
a  prospect  rather  alluring  than  otherwise  to  one  who  has 
just  braved  the  rigors  of  a  San  Francisco  summer.  A 
week  in  Sacramento,  or  five  minutes  in  Oroville,  would 
do  more  toward  scaring  sinners  into  repentance  than  a 
thousand  threats  of  a  heated  term  delivered  to  a  shiver- 
ing congregation  amid  the  penetrating  damps  and  sepul- 
chral chill  of  a  San  Francisco  church. 

In  truth,  there  is  so  close  a  relation  between  climate 
and  religion — the  orthodox  article  based  on  fear  of  future 
punishment— that  there  would  be  no  little  business  sense 
in  a  retributory  scheme,  on  a  thermometric  grade,  suited 
to  the  various  climatic  zones.  • 


Apropos  to  preaching :  One  of  its  most  objectionable 
features  seems  about  to  be  obviated  by  a  New  York  or- 
ganization, the  "Thought  Exchange"  church.  Among 
the  inalienable  rights  with  which  man  has  been  endowed 
by  his  Creator,  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence might  have  included  that  of  talking  back. 
And  of  this  sacred  right  church  congregations  have  been 
hitherto  systematically  defrauded.  Under  the  Thought 
Exchange  dispensation,  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
will  be  allowed  and  encouraged. 

A  minister  will  be  a  little  cautious  about  calling  his 
hearers  hard  names  when  he  knows  that  those  long-suffer- 
ing persons  are  liable  to  arise  in  their  might  and  hurl  back 
in  his  teeth  the  base  insinuation,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
with  a  missile  in  the  shape  of  a  hymnal  or  prayer  book, 
that  will  cause  him  to  swallow  his  teeth  and  his  words  to- 
gether. It  will  be  no  special  satisfaction  to  call  the  ves- 
trymen "  miserable  sinners,"  when  those  contumacious 
officials  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  scathing  rejoinder 
"  You're  another,"  or  to  consign  a  backsliding  brother  to 
a  spiritual  crematory,  at  the  risk  of  receiving  the  crush- 
ing retort  "  Go  there  yourself." 

The  promoters  of  the  Thought  Exchange  would  do 
well  to  set  about  the  conversion  of  John  L.  Sullivan, 
Herbert  Slade,  Jem  Mace,  el  al.,  who  will  make  useful 
deacons  and  pillars  of  the  new  church.  For  no  one  can 
doubt  that  when  the  system  is  in  working  order,  discus- 


sion will  wax  lively  and  vexed  questions  will  be  Very  apt 
to  be  referred  to  the  ordeal  by  fists.  In  such  a  case,  a 
deacon  or  two  from  among  the  gentlemen  named  would 
be  invaluable  in  "  staying  the  hands"  of  a  slender  and 
timid  clergyman.  Of  course,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
when  once  the  Thought  Exchange  plan  of  religious 
teaching  is  introduced  and  the  pulpit  autocrat  is  as- 
saulted with  "  back  talk,"  the  Christian  brotherhood  will 
become  literally  the  "church  militant." 


It  is  noticeable,  though  I  have  never  seen  the  fact  men- 
tioned, that  in  sacred  records,  hymns,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
the  sacred  writings,  angels  are  almost  invariably  spoken 
of  as  "  he."  Is  it  possible  that  the  popular  impression  is 
wrong,  and  that  he-angels  are  really  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception? 

Just  as  this  interesting  question  was  receiving  the  critical 
consideration  which  it  merits,  a  young  man  with  a  blonde 
mustache  and  a  creditable  blush  rushed  into  the  conversa- 
tion, and  accounted  for  this  puzzling  fact  by  explaining  that 
the  feminine  angels  are  all  on  earth !  But  this  ingenious 
and  ingenuous  youth  is  hardly  a  credible  and  unbiased 
witness,  as  he  is  madly  in  love  with  a  celestial  being  for 
whose  sake  all  women  are  angels.  Wait  till  this  love-lorn 
young  gentleman  has  been  married  a  year,  and  if  his  phi- 
losophy stands  firm  after  that  test  it  may  be  worth  consid- 
ering. Still,  it  is  a  plausible  and  agreeable  theory,  and 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  The  young  man  who 
is  thinking  doubtfully  of  his  landlady  is  reminded  that 
exceptions  prove  the  rule. 


"  Free"  is  nine  years  old,  and  is  nothing  if  not  argu- 
mentative. Thinking  to  impress  upon  his  young  mind 
the  dangers  of  unbridled  logic,  an  older  brother  startled 
this  "junior  wrangler  "  by  the  statement  that  a  chicken 
has  four  legs,  and  proceeded  to  ratiocinate  thus : 

"  A  chicken  has  legs?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  A  chicken  has  no  hind  legs." 

"  No,"  admits  the  incautious  Free. 

"  Well,  then,  if  a  chicken  has  legs,  and  it  has  no  hind 
legs,  it  must  have  fore  legs.   See?  " 

Free  did  see,  and  a  disgusted  look  emphasized  his  com- 
prehension of  his  first  lesson  on  the  dialectician's  rule, 
"  Admit  nothing." 


The  discomfited  youngster  had  never  heard  of  the  smart 
young  collegian  who  proved  so  conclusively  that  "an  eel 
pie  is  a  pigeon,"  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  by 
the  present  of  a  horse-chestnut  instead  of  the  promised 
chestnut  horse;  but,  like  the  hero  of  "  Happy  Thoughts," 
he  knew  there  must  be  a  retort  somewhere.  Suddenly  he 
burst  out,  defiantly: 

"Oh,  yes,  you're  very  smart;  but  what'll  you  bet  I 
haven't  six  arms? " 

"I'll  believe  it  when  you  prove  it." 

"Well  then  [pointing  to  either  Aumerus],each  of  them  is 
an  arm ;  isn't  it?  That-  makes  two.  Then  here  are  my 
fore  arms;  and  four  and  two  make  six;  eh,  old  smarty !  " 


This  young  casuist  manages  sometimes  to  confound  his 
elders  with  sound,  unanswerable  logic.  He  is  a  Sunday- 
school  boy,  and  brought  up  on  strict  church-going  prin- 
ciples. A  short  time  ago  the  congregation  to  which  his 
parents  belong  held  a  church  fair  to  raise  money  to  pay 
the  choir,  the  organist,  and,  in  short,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heathen  generally.  Free  was  encouraged  by  his 
parents  to  spend  his  hoarded  dimes  in  the  good  cause, 
and  responded  nobly.  Especially  in  the  raffling  insepa- 
rable from  these  affairs  was  his  generosity  displayed.  He 
had  tickets  and  chances  in  every  thing,  and  went  home 
triumphant  with  his  winnings. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  running  in  with  much  excite- 
ment, and  asked  his  mamma  for  half  a  dollar.  On  being 
asked  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it,  he  explained,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  eager  tones— 

"  They're  raffling  for  turkeys  over  at  the  grocery,  and 
may  be  I  could  win  one!" 


With  natural  horror  the  shocked  parent  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Free!  that's  gambling;  and  don't  you  know 
how  wicked  it  is  to  gamble?  " 

"  But,  mamma,  what  makes  it  wicked  to  raffle  in  a 
grocery  when  it  wasn't  wicked  down  at  the  church?" 

A  reply  is  looked  for  with  some  interest  by  older  people 
than  Master  Free. 


By  the  way,  there  might  be  a  very  interesting  study  for 
a  moral  philosopher  in  the  question  as  to  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  the  sanctified  satisfaction  with  which  a 
church  member  regards  a  big  cake  or  a  crazy-quilt  which 
he  has  won  in  a  church  fair  raffle  and  the  godless  glee 
of  the  unregenerate  who  has  won  in  the  pools  at  a  horse- 
race, or  finds  himself  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  ahead  on 
"a  little  game  of  draw." 


It  has  been  wisely  remarked  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  humanity.  And  while  this  element  is 
so  all-pervading,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  sham 
mingled  with  religion,  morality,  and  all  the  virtues.  Of 
nothing  is  this  truer  than  of  modesty.  The  mock  has  so 
long  posed  as  the  real  article  that  the  latter  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  indelicacy.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
subjects  that  are  not  admissible  in  society;  but  whatever 
can  be  mentioned  at  all  can  surely  be  with  perfect  pro- 
priety called  by  its  right  name.  At  a  dinner  party  last 
week,  a  "  sweet  thing"  just  from  school  suddenly  asked 
her  vis-a-vis — 

"  Did  you  know  that  Tom  Smith  has  broken  his  limb?  " 

"  Which  limb,  Mattie? "  said  the  lady  addressed,  look- 
ing calmly  at  the  questioner,  "  a  leg  or  an  arm  ? " 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Miss  Mattie  was  terribly 
shocked ;  but  she  had  no  cause  to  be.  There  is  nothing 
necessarily  immodest  about  a  leg,  but  the  paraphrase  is 
uncompromisingly  vulgar.  It  is  a  safe  rule  that  what- 
ever can  not  properly  be  called  by  its  right  name  should 
not  be  referred  to. 

A  little  girl  came  into  the  parlor  with  a  wonderful  story 
of  a  bull-dog  which  a  man  was  leading  by.  "Hush! 
Nelly,"  said  the  mother,  reprovingly  in  a  hurried  aside; 
"  you  shouldn't  say  '  bull-dog ! ' " 

The  question  occurs  to  one,  what  would  you  say  if  you 
happened  to  want  to  speak  of  a  bull-dog? 


Mr.  Milton  Nobles  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that 
he  and  his  play,  Love  and  Law,  at  the  Baldwin,  are  no 
"stop-gap,"  but  that  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Hayman  a 
year  ago.  This  is  much  easier  to  believe  than  that  the 
engagement  had  been  made  to-day.  Two  years  ago 
would  be  still  more  credible.  Mr.  Hayman  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  shrewd  manager,  and  has,  therefore, 
no  doubt,  much  better  judgment  to-day  than  he  had  a 
year  ago. 


Sitting  behind  a  mother  and  daughter  at  a  concert  the 
other  night,  the  following  conversation  reached  me.  It 
should  be  premised  that  their  escort  had  laid  his  satin- 
lined  overcoat  over  the  hard  back  of  the  chairs,  for  the 
ladies'  benefit. 

"  Isn't  Clarence's  coat  nice  and  comfortable  to  lean 
against?"  softly  whispered  the  sweet  ingenue. 

"  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  the  more  experienced  ma- 
tron; "  it  seems  to  me  there's  something  lacking  in  it— 
in  this  sleeve,  anyway;  it  seems  so  kind  0'  limp  and 
good-for-nothing." 

What  was  it  she  missed?  I  wonder. 


A  lady,  driving  in  the  Park  lately,  observing  a  certain 
popular  and  admired  lawyer  riding  by  on  his  almost 
equally  admired  horse,  remarked  to  her  companion  that 
the  "  H  "  in  the  equestrian's  name  ought  to  be  dupli- 
cated, so  as  to  form  the  appropriate  title  "  H.  R.  H. 

Li  d."   His  Royal  Highness  smiled  and  raised  his 

hat  as  he  rode  past,  quite  unconscious  of  the  pretty  com- 
pliment he  had  just  received. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


UNCLE  BLOODSTONE'S  WILL. 


A.  Story  in  Four  Paris. 


BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
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PART  III. 

While  the  new  arrival  was  thus  speaking  our  American 
friend  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  still  grasp 
ing  his  knife  and  fork,  while  a  succession  of  vivid  ex 
pressions  chased  one  another  across  his  countenance. 
First  came  curiosity,  next  a  flash  of  pleased  recognition 
which  was  followed  by  a  blank  mingling  of  amazement 
and  incredulity.  But  by  the  time  the  gentleman  in 
mourning  had  finished  his  address  the  first  Gideon  had 
found  his  tongue,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

Gideon  ist — "  How  are  you,  old  fellow?  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  you  were  coming?" 

Gideon  2d — "  Ah !  Curtis,  how  d'ye  do?  Didn't  recog 
nize  you  with  your  beard  shaved." 

Gideon  ist — "  My  beard !  I  never  had  a  beard  !  What's 
become  of  yours?" 

Gideon  2d — "  Surely  I  can't  be  mistaken ;  you  are 
Sam  Curtis?" 

Gideon  ist — "  /  Sam  Curtis  !  Then  who  the  devil  are 
you?" 

Gideon  2d — "What!  have  you  forgotten  your  friend, 
Gideon  Bright,  whom  you  crossed  the  Atlantic  with,  and 
parted  from  only  last  night?" 

Gideon  ist  (laughing) — "  You  are  cracked,  my  dear 
fellow.  I'm  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  Gideon  Bright,  or 
the  dinner  you  and  I  had  yesterday  evening ;  but  I  am 
Gideon  Bright,  and  you  are  Sam  Curtis — at  any  rate  that's 
the  name  you  went  by  until  this  morning." 

Gideon  2d — "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  you 
have  come  here  representing  yourself  to  be  Gideon 
Bright— that  you  have  feloniously  assumed  my  name? 
No,  no!  this  must  be  a  jest.  You  are  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  and  have  concealed  the  fact  from  me  until 
this  moment." 

Carbuncle — He  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  We  never 
set  eyes  on  him  before  to-day." 

Gideon  2d — "Then  what  am  I  to  think?  Mr.  Curtis, 
if  you  meant  this  for  a  practical  joke,  pray  say  so  at  once, 
and  " 

Gideon  ist — "Don't  Curtis  me,  sir!  What  does  all 
this  mean?" 

Carbuncle — "No  need  to  shout,  young  gentleman; 
the  question  is  a  perfectly  simple  one;  either  one  or  the 
.  other  of  you  is  a  swindler;  and  we  have  only  to  discover 
which  the  scoundrel  is.  Sit  down,  both  of  you.  Sup- 
pose now,  for  convenience  sake,  we  call  you  who  came 
at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Gideon;  and  you  who  came  at 
one  Mr.  Bright.  Well,  now  Mr.  Bright,  the  word  is 
with  you.  What  evidence  can  you  adduce  that  you  are 
the  person  you  profess  to  be?  Oh — Juliet,  my  dear,  per- 
haps you  had  better  go  now." 

But  Juliet,  with  a  deep  flush  on  each  cheek,  and  her 
sweet  lips  set,  and  her  veiled  eyes  wide  open  and  bright, 
signified  that  she  preferred  to  remain. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  designated  as  Mr. 
Bright,  and  who  thus  far  had  maintained  an  aspect  of 
distressed  honesty,  "  the  question  is  perfectly  simple,  as 
you  say;  and  it  shocks  me  inexpressibly  to  find  that  a 
person  for  whom  (during  our  brief  acquaintance  on  board 
the  steamer)  I  had  contracted  a  great  liking,  and  whom  I 
had  intrusted  with  many  confidences  regarding  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  should  turn  out  to  be,  as  you  have  described 
him,  a  swindler  and  a  cheat." 

"  Excuse  me,"  whispered  Mr.  Carbuncle,  taking  snuff, 
"  I  said  one  of  you  was  a  swindler ;  but  we  don't  know 
which  one,  yet." 

"Quite  just;  I  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  a  decision," 
said  Mr.  Bright,  bowing.  "  All  I  need  to  say,  I  presume, 
is  that  three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
dear  uncle,  informing  me  that  he  had  made  me  heir  to 
his  property  in  England,  valued  at  seventy  thousand 
pounds.  Two  conditions  were  attached  to  this  noble 
bequest,  the  fulfillment  of  which — I  may  remark,  in  pass- 
ing— will  afford  me  even  more  genuine  gratification  than 
the  inheritance.  The  first  was  to  provide  you,  my  dear 
Carbuncle,  and  a  young  relative  of  yours  not  mentioned 
by  name,  with  an  asylum  in  Hernholme  for  the  rest  of 
your  days ;  the  other  [here  he  cast  an  expressive  glance 
toward  Juliet]  was  to  ally  myself  with  this  lovely  girl, 
my  cousin." 

Let  that  young  lady  alone!"  thundered  Gideon,  start- 
ing up,  his  hair  bristling  with  wrath.  "  She  is  this  gentle- 
man's granddaughter,  and  I'm  going  to  " 

"  There !  Not  a  word  more — not  one  word !"  interrupted 
Carbuncle,  rapping  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his 
fork.  "  If  Mr.  Bright  has  made  a  mistake  regarding  my 
Juliet,  it's  no  more  than  somebody  else  did  two  hours 
ago.    Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please." 

While  Gideon  was  resuming  his  chair  with  ominous 
mutterings,  the  gentleman  in  mourning  bore  the  revela- 
tion of  his  error  with  great  self-possession.  "  My  apolo- 
gies are  due  to  you,  my  dear  Carbuncle,  as  well  as  to 
this  good  girl,  for  my  hasty  conjecture.  My  cousin,  I 
presume,  is  still  too  much  overwhelmed  " 

"  She  will  no  doubt  account  for  herself  when  the  time 
comes,"  observed  the  steward.    "  Well,  sir,  your  story 


thus  far  is  perfectly  accurate.  Of  course  you  know  that 
you  were  born  in  San  Francisco,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  so  forth?" 

"  Precisely;  my  father  was  a  Californian.  My  mother, 
the  sister  of  my  dear  uncle,  met  him  in  England  five  and 
twenty  years  ago ;  they  were  married,  and  returned  to 
America.  When  I  was  fifteen  my  father  died  of  yellow 
fever.  My  mother  brought  me  to  New  York,  where  she 
herself  died  two  years  later.  I  was  sent  to  college  by  the 
kindness  of  friends  " 

"Yes,  yes!  what  is  your  age?" 

"  I  shall  be  twenty-three  my  next  birthday." 

"  Ever  been  in  England  before?" 

"  This  is  my  first  visit ;  truly  a  charming  country." 

"  Have  you — have  you  ever  had  any  leaning  toward  a 
mercantile  career,  Mr.  Bright?" 

"I,  sir?  None  whatever.  I  had  looked  toward  engi- 
neering as  a  profession.  But  may  I  ask  the  object  of  that 
question?" 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Bright;  only  a  fancy  that  struck  me. 
By  the  by,  did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  what  was  your 
uncle's  position  in  his  native  town?  " 

Mr.  Bright  reflected.  "  I  can't  say  I  ever  did — at  least 
it  escapes  my  memory  at  this  moment ;  but  " 

"  No  consequence ;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that's 
all ;  sat  at  Brentford  about— about  five  years  ago.  He  had 
a  remarkable  memory;  better  than  yours  appears  to  be, 
Mr.  Bright.  He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen 
and  marked.  Well,  now,  you  have  that  letter,  I  suppose? " 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  it  has  never  been  out  of  my  keeping 
since  I  received  it";  and  with  this  Mr.  Bright  put  his  hand 
in  his  breast  pocket  and  produced  therefrom  a  letter, 
which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Carbuncle. 

"  H'm  I  yes,  that  is  the  document,"  muttered  the  old 
gentleman,  after  a  brief  examination.  "  Rather  a  strong 
case  against  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Gideon. 

"  Well,  so  it  is,"  admitted  that  worthy ;  "  and  upon  my 
word  I  respect  the  fellow's  cheek.  If  I  didn't  know  that 
I  was  myself,  I  should  think  he  was.  I  see  his  whole 
game  now ;  what  a  fool  I've  been  !  And  he  must  have 
stolen  that  letter  after  getting  me  tight  last  evening.  It 
serves  me  about  half  right,"  he  added  with  a  groan, 
"  though  I  never  knew  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  a  fourth  part 
as  strong  as  that  was ;  and  it  wasn't  particularly  good, 
either! " 

"  Begad,  sir,  I  think  Mr.  Bright  makes  altogether  the 
most  likely  nephew  of  the  two,"  remarked  Carbuncle, 
leaning  back  and  crossing  his  small  legs  with  a  magiste- 
rial air.  "  He's  even  got  on  his  mourning,  which  is  more 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  can  say!  His  story  is  all  cor- 
rect, and  he  has  the  letter  to  back  it ;  I  don't  see  what 
more  we  can  want;  eh,  my  dear?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Juliet,  thus  appealed  to,  "that 
this  person  does  not  speak  English  like  an  American; 
and  he  looks  a  great  deal  more  than  twenty-three  years 
old."  There  was  a  ring  in  her  voice  and  an  indignant 
brightness  in  her  eyes  as  she  delivered  these  opinions, 
which  caused  Gideon's  heart  to  swell  with  tenderness 
and  gratitude. 

"  Your  granddaughter  is  evidently  not  aware  that  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  speech  of  educated 
Americans  and  that  of  their  English  brethren,"  observed 
Mr.  Bright,  with  an  easy  smile.  "  As  for  my  age,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  considered  to  look  younger  than  my  years 
in  America,  where  the  climate  wears  upon  the  constitu- 
tion much  more  severely  than  here." 

'■'  He  is  proof  at  all  points,  you  see,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
Carbuncle,  cocking  his  eyebrow.  "Come,  hadn't  we 
better  succumb  to  the  force  of  evidence ;  eh?  " 

"  I  will  never  believe  that  this  is  not  the  true  Gideon," 
returned  she;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Gideon,  who 
took  it  and  reverently  kissed  it,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Car- 
buncle and  propriety.  Mr.  Bright  looked  a  little  puzzled. 
'Is  this  young  lady — is  my  cousin  at  home? "  he 

asked.  » 

"  She  is,  sir;  of  course  you  wish  to  be  presented?" 
"  It  is  my  most  ardent  desire." 

"  It  shall  be  gratified;  although,  for  reasons  which  you 
will  no  doubt  easily  appreciate,  I  can  not  undertake  to 
promise  that  she  will  emerge  from  her  retirement  to-day. 
And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  steward,  addressing 
himself  to  both  the  young  men,  "  there  is  a  question  of 
identity  between  you,  and,  whatever  may  be  my  private 
opinion  as  to  which  of  you  is  what  he  professes  to  be,  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  more  decis- 
ive authority  than  mine.  Are  either  of  you  acquainted  with 
any  responsible  person  in  London  who  could  swear  to 
your  identity?  " 
"  I  fear  not,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  shaking  his  head,  sadly. 
"  By  thunder,''  cried  Gideon,  suddenly  starting  out  of 
the  brown-study  into  which  he  had  fallen,  "  I  forgot ! 
There's  the  fellow  that  commanded  our  steamer,  Captain 
Henley.  He  and  my  father  were  chums  for  ten  years, 
and  he  has  seen  me  every  six  months  or  so  ever  since.  If 
he  hasn't  started  on  his  return  voyage  yet,  there's  my 
man." 

'  Ha !  that  will  expedite  matters.  I  was  afraid  we 
should  have  to  wait  for  news  from  America,"  said  Car- 
buncle, keeping  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  look- 
ing a  little  discomposed.  "  If  the  captain  is  in  England, 
we  can  have  him  here  in  a  couple  of  days  or  so.  Permit 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bright !  You  must  allow 
that  your  rival  here  has  been  a  better  friend  to  your  pre- 


tensions than  your  faulty  memory  allowed  yourself  to  be." 

"  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  thank  him  but  for  one 
awkward  circumstance,"  returned  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  faint 
smile — "  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  his  story.  It  is 
the  last  desperate  device  of  a  man  who  sees  ruin  before 
him,  and  jscnly  anxious  to  gain  time.  Captain  Henley 
is  entirely  unknown  both  to  me  and  to  my  family ;  nor  do 
I  imagine  that  our  friend  here  would  have  been  so  ready 
with  his  recollection  had  there  been  any  probability  of 
the  captain's  being  still  in  this  country." 

"Well,  well,  it  won't  take  long  to  find  out;  I  will  send 
a  telegram  to  the  company's  office  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Carbuncle.  "  Meanwhile,  for  form's  sake,  I  am  obliged  to 
regard  you  both  as  honest  men.  I  shall  invite  you  both 
to  remain  in  this  house;  of  course,  on  condition  that 
there  shall  be  no  collision  of  any  kind  between  you.  The 
first  who  offends  in  that  respect  will  be  shown  the  door  at 
once,  for  you  will  remember  that  I  am  master  of  this 
house  until  the  true  heir  has  made  good  his  claim." 

The  young  men,  after  a  glance  at  each  other,  signified 
their  assent. 

"May  I  offer  you  some  luncheon,  Mr.  Bright?"  said 
the  old  steward,  politely. 

"  Thanks,  no ;  I  breakfasted  late ;  but  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a  few  words  in  private." 

"With  pleasure;  step  this  way,"  returned  the  other, 
who  led  the  way  out  of  the  room. 

Following  his  conductor  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  through 
a  door,  Mr.  Bright  found  himself  closeted  in  a  small 
oblong  apartment,  furnished  with  a  desk  covered  with 
papers,  a  secretary  with  books  and  pigeon-holes  standing 
against  the  wall,  and  two  or  three  cane-bottomed  chairs. 

"  Now,  sir,  1  am  at  your  service,"  said  Mr.  Carbuncle, 
motioning  him  to  a  seat. 

"I  want  information  regarding  the  particulars  of  this 
will.  In  my  uncle's  letter — written,  as  I  suppose,  before  he 
was  in  present  anticipation  of  death,  and  perhaps  before 
the  will  itself  was  finally  executed— the  subject  is  referred 
to  only  in  general  terms.  You  are,  of  course,  yourself 
familiar  with  the  document?  " 

"  I  drew  it  up  myself,  at  Mr.  Bloodstone's  desire," 
replied  Mr.  Carbuncle. 

"Ah !  well  now,  about  this  marriage.  In  case  of  its  not 
taking  place,  is  the  property  to  be  divided  between  the 
nephew  and  the  niece?" 

"A  division  would  be  made;  but,  mind  you,  I  don't 
say  it  would  be  an  equal  division.  The  nephew  might 
receive  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  he  might  receive  only 
forty.  But  for  this  troublesome  identity  business  I  would 
be  more  explicit." 

"  But  the  niece  inherits  in  any  case?" 

"  In  any  case  she  will  be  amply  provided  for." 

"  This  fellow,  this  impostor  down  stairs,  Mr.  Carbuncle 
— of  course  you  don't  seriously  believe  him  to  be  what  he 
pretends? " 

"  Between  ourselves,  Mr.  Bright,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  the  subject." 

"  I  quite  understand ;  and  between  ourselves  there  is  no 
use  in  wasting  valuable  time.  You  may  easily  imagine  that 
I  have  much  to  say  to  her ;  and  since  our  future  destinies 
are  to  be  united,  we  can  hardly  make  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance too  soon." 

"  What  you  say  has  weight,  Mr.  Bright,"  said  the 
steward,  producing  his  snuff-box. 

"  Mr.  Carbuncle,"  said  the  interlocutor,  bending  for- 
ward a'nd  laying  his  black-gloved  hand  lightly  on  the 
other's  arm,  "I  would  marry  her  to-morrow — to-day  if  it 
were  possible." 

"  Such  readiness  to  meet  your  uncle's  wishes  is,  I  must 
say,  most,  most  " 

"  By  the  by,  my  dear  Carbuncle,"  went  on  the  gentle- 
man in  mourning,  advancing  his  chair  a  little  and  speak- 
ing in  a  more  confidential  tone.  "  I  presume  my  uncle 
has  left  you  amply  provided  for? — ten  thousand  at  least; 
eh?" 

"  Why,  no;  I  can  scarcely  say  that,"  replied  the  stew- 
ard, slowly.  He  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  men  met 
for  a  moment.  "  No,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  he  has  left 
me  much  of  any  thing— except  an  asylum  here  for  myself 
and  my  Juliet." 

' '  Indeed !  What  an  extraordinary— what  shall  I  call  it  ? 
— oversight!  Yes ;  it  must  have  been  oversight !  What  a 
pity  that  I  was  not  present  to  remind  my  dear  uncle  of 
what  he  owed  to  so  faithful  and  old  a  friend.  Believe  me, 
Carbuncle,  had  the  composition  of  that  document  been 
confided  to  me  I  would  have  secured  you  something 
more  practical  than  the  freedom  of  an  old  house.  Or — 
why  should  it  be  even  yet  too  late?  What  is  to  prevent 
me,  on  coming  into  my  inheritance,  from  carrying  out 
what  I  am  convinced  must  have  been  my  uncle's  inten- 
tion? Ten  thousand  pounds,  Carbuncle!  A  good,  solid 
sum;  eh?  I  should  have  been  glad  to  double  it;— but  I 
foresee  that  the  estate  may  be  exposed  to  many  very 
heavy  charges.    But— ten  thousand  pounds ! " 

The  steward  took  snuff,  and  seemed  to  meditate.  At 
length,  in  a  low  tone  and  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
he  uttered  these  words : 

"  Fifteen  goes  into  seventy-five  five  times  without  1  a 
remainder." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.   Then  Mr.  Bright  said : 
"  Done!   Fifteen  thousand  be  it !   Shake  hands  on  it." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon?"  returned  the  steward,  looking  up 
innocently. 
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"Oh,  well,  just  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  with  a 
short  laugh.  Better  not  be  too  demonstrative;  eh?  But 
I  fancy  we  understand  each  other!" 

"  He,  he  ! "  chuckled  the  steward.  "  I  twigged  you, 
sir,  before  you'd  been  in  the  room  three  minutes." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  You  knowing  old  dog,  you!  Well,  now,  to 
return  to  this  marriage  " 

"  No  need  to  bother  yourself  about  that,  Mr.  Bright.  For- 
tune favors  the  brave,  sir !  That  young  idiot  down  stairs  has 
gone  and  fallen  in  love  with  my  Juliet,  and  nothing  will 
satisfy  him  but  to  marry  her.    You've  got  a  clear  field  " 

"  What,  he  wants  to  marry  your  granddaughter !  and 
lose  the  inheritance?" 

"  He's  just  fool  enough  to  do  it,  I  believe." 

"And  you'll  let  him  have  her? " 

"  H'm !  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'd  rather  he  had  her  than 
you !  But  I  make  no  doubt,  from  the  benevolence  that 
you  have  already  manifested,  Mr.  Bright,  that  you  would 
be  able  to  do  something  handsome  for  the  young  couple 
—twenty  thousand,  say  ! " 

"Whew !  that's  cutting  into  me  rather  deep,  isn't  it? 
Half  the  whole  swag  at  once.  Couldn't  the  fellow's 
claims — impositions,  I  mean — be  satisfied  with  less?" 

"  In  matters  of  this  kind,  generosity  is  sometimes  more 
prudent  than  strict  justice,  Mr.  Bright." 

"  Well,  I'll  speak  to  him  myself.  Of  course,  he  must 
be  made  to  see  that  his  legal  pretensions  have  no  chance 
of  success — that  message  to  Captain  Henley,  for  in- 
stance " 

"Entirely  unnecessary.  We  shall  get  on  all  right  with- 
out the  captain." 

"  Quite  my  idea!  Meanwhile,  suppose  we  go  down  to 
the  dining-room  and  have  a  bottle  of  wine  together ! " 


PART  IV. 

While  this  conspiracy  had  been  hatching  up-stairs  a 
little  scene  of  sentiment  was  enacting  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Your  grandfather  believes  I  am  a  humbug,  Juliet." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  does,  Mr.  Bright." 

"Oh,  not  that,  Juliet;  draw  it  a  little  milder,  can't 
you?" 

"  But  I  believe  your  name  is  Mr.  Bright." 
"Well,  call  me  something  else  until  that  other  fellow 
drops  it." 
"Mr.  Gideon,  then?" 

"  I  see  you  don't  care  what  I  am,  and  that's  worse  than 
disbelieving  in  me." 
"  O  Romeo !   There  !   You  know  I  do  care !" 
"With  all  your  heart?" 
"Well,  not  quite  all,  perhaps." 

"  Not  quite  all  is  as  ^bod  as  none ;  a  heart  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  can't  be  divided." 

"  But  I  love  grandpa,  too — I  mean  I  love  grandpa — 
Oh  !  Romeo,  I  didn't  rr^an  that." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  m5an  it,  or  don't  you  want  to?" 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  an;/  thing,  sir !  You  ought  to  know ; 
you  heard  me  speak  ou.  before  them  all  just  now." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live,  Juliet.  I 
didn't  care  what  they  proved  or  what  they  did  after  that. 
I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul.  I  have  no  father  nor 
mother,  Juliet,  and  no  relations." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !" 

"My  uncle  is  dead,  and  by  loving  you  I  give  up  my 
inheritance ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  that  only  because  it  pre- 
vents me  from  making  you  rich." 

"You  shall  be  rich,  and  you  shall  love  me,  too;  and 
you  should  not  say  you  have  no  relations.  You  have 
your  cousin." 

"  You  know  I  hate  the  thought  of  her." 

"  No,  no  !  you  must  not-  hate  her — it's  wrong  to  hate 
anybody ;  and  I  know  she  wants  you  to  love  her.  She  is 
not  very  ugly,  Romeo ;  at  least  I  think  you  would  not 
call  her  so." 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  her?  What  can  she  be  to  me? 
I  love  you,  and  only  you,  and  you  have  just  said  that  I 
should  love  you.    Do  you  expect  me  to  love  her,  too?" 

"  You  can  love  her  as  your  cousin,  you  know,  and  me 
as  " 

"  As  my  wife,  Juliet.  Oh,  my  darling,  may  I?  I  have 
only  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  " 

"  You  shall  have  three  hundred  thousand  !  You  are 
the  noblest  man  in  the  world,  and  you  deserve  every 
thing.  I  do  love  you,  and — yes,  you  may;  just  once. 
O  Romeo !  I  said  only  once !   Oh ! 

There  are  still  several  minutes  to  elapse  before  the  con- 
spirators come  down  stairs,  but  during  those  few  minutes 
we  will  leave  the  lovers  to  themselves. 

At  the  sound  of  steps  and  laughter  in  the  hall  Juliet 
resumed  her  chair,  but  Gideon  still  held  her  by  the  hand. 
The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mr.  Bright,  followed  by 
the  old  steward,  with  the  parrot  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  young 
lady's  hand?"  exclaimed  Carbuncle,  somewhat  imperi- 
ously. 

"  It's  mine;  she's  just  given  it  to  me,"  replied  Gideon, 
firmly. 

"  She  has,  eh?  And  what  if  I  tell  you  she's  not  of  age, 
and  that  every  thing  she  has  belongs  to  me,  and  that  I 
don't  choose  to  let  her  give  herself  to  an  impostor,  sir?" 

"  She  is  old  enough  to  love  me,  Mr.  Carbuncle,  and  I 
love  her  so  well  that  if  I  was  an  impostor  I  wouldn't 
marry  her," 


"Come,  Juliet,  my  dear,  don't  let  this  fellow  bam- 
boozle you,"  said  the  little  steward,  turning  toward  his 
granddaughter.  " Impostor  or  not,  he's  got  no  money; 
and  what  would  you  be,  I'd  like  to  know,  after  a  year  of 
married  life  and  no  income?" 

"Starved  to  death!  starved  to  death!"  shrieked  the 
parrot,  dolefully. 

"  Be  quiet,  you  silly  old  thing!"  was  Juliet's  reply ;  but 
whether  addressed  to  the  parrot  or  her  grandfather  did 
not  clearly  appear.  As  she  spoke  she  passed  her  arm 
within  her  lover's,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  You  persist  in  your  obstinacy,  do  you?  "  Very  well, 
then,  miss.  Never  more  be  granddaughter  of  mine.  As 
for  you,  Mr.  Gideon,  I  have  my  opinion  of  you,  mark 
that.  And  let  me  tell  you,  you  don't  know  me  yet!  No, 
nor  that  demure  little  minx  that  has  hold  of  your  arm, 
neither.  I  say,  begad,  that  before  you  marry  old  Car- 
buncle's granddaughter  I'll  annihilate  her  off  the  face  of 
the  earth ! " 

Gideon  looked  calmly  defiant.  "  No  man  shall  lay  a 
finger  on  her ! " 

"Pshaw,  sir!  Do  you  suppose  I  can't  annihilate  her 
without  touching  her?  I  can  do  it  with  a  word,  be- 
gad !    I  can  make  her  vanish  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen." 

"  Easy,  easy,  my  friend ! "  interposed  Mr.  Bright,  at  this 
point,  laying  his  black  glove  restrainingly  on  the  excited 
veteran's  arm,  and  speaking  low  in  his  ear.  "This  won't 
do ;  it  isn't  our  game  at  all.  Don't  you  see,  it  you  drive 
him  to  bay  he  may  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble? 
Speak  him  fair,  you  old  fool,  you  !  " 

"  Sir,  you  recall  me  to  myself ;  I  thank  you.  Children, 
forget  what  I  have  said,  and  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
noblest  of  his  sex.  There  he  stands!  His  clothes  are 
black,  because  he  is  not  a  whited  sepulcher;  he  is  con- 
sistent without  and  within.  His  generosity,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  self-abnegation,  are  as  boundless  as  his  impu- 
dence— I  would  say,  as  his  impeccability.  Hear  the  list  of 
his  good  deeds  " 

"The  d  d  little  idiot  has  gone  off  his  head.  He'll 

spoil  it  all,  muttered  Mr.  Bright,  between  his  teeth.  "  I 
say,  Carbuncle,"  he  added,  aloud,  "  what  about  that  bot- 
tle of  wine? " 

But  the  steward  was  now,  apparently,  quite  beside  him- 
self with  enthusiasm,  and  went  on,  without  seeming  to 
hear  his  companion's  suggestion — 

"  This  philanthropist,  my  children,  in  his  wanderings 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  seek  whom  he  could  benefit, 
happened  upon  no  less  available  an  object  than  Gideon 
Bright.  Having  drawn  from  him  his  history,  and  taken 
the  measure  of  his  character  and  inexperience,  he  fore- 
saw— by  that  miraculous  faculty  of  divination  that  be- 
longs to  such  minds  as  his — that  the  young  man  would 
probably  make  a  fool  of  himself;  would,  in  short,  do 
exactly  what  he  has  done — fall  in  love  with  the  wrong 
woman,  and  forfeit  the  inheritance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  does  not  waste  time  in  giving  good  advice, 
and  warnings  which  would  only  be  disregarded.  He  sets 
himself  to  act  promptly  and  decisively.  On  arriving  in 
London,  he  invites  his  young  friend  to  a  dinner;  the  wine 
is  uncommonly  strong — in  fact,  our  philanthropist's  lov- 
ing forethought  has  taken  measures  to  make  it  so.  Gideon 
succumbs;  his  host  relieves  his  pocket  of  a  document 
which  it  contains,  puts  him  safely  in  bed,  and  leaves  him. 
Early  next  morning  he  repairs  to  the  nearest  hairdresser, 
who  shaves  his  beard  for  him,  leaving  only  the  elegant 
mustache  which  you  see.  From  there  he  hastens  to  a 
clothing  establishment,  and  exchanges  his  travel-stained 
garments  for  a  becoming  suit  of  sober  black. 

"  The  train  having  thus  been  laid,  it  only  remains,  my 
dear  children,  to  fire  it.  He  arranges  to  arrive  at  Hern- 
holme  an  hour  or  two  after  the  person  whom  he  intends 
to  preserve  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  Gen- 
tly, as  you  have  seen,  but  resolutely,  he  goes  through  with 
the  painful  but  necessary  process  of  denouncing  Gideon 
as  an  impostor,  and  introducing  himself  as  the  only  true 
Gideon.  Only  by  proving  the  foolish  youth  a  swindler 
can  he  do  him  the  good  which  he  intends.  He  details 
his  evidence ;  he  produces  his  letter.  We  are  taken  by 
storm,  confounded,  convinced  !  Then  he  and  I  have  a 
word  in  private. 

"  To  me  alone  he  reveals  the  full  extent  of  his  good  in- 
tentions. He  will  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  let  Gideon 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Let  him  marry  Juliet  since 
they  love  each  other.  They  shall  want  for  nothing;  he, 
out  of  his  modest  competence,  will  afford  them  twenty 
thousand  pounds;  nay,  more!  for  the  fifteen  thousand 
which  he  hands  to  me  in  acknowledgment  of  my  hum- 
ble admiration  of  his  character  and  talents  will,  as  he 
doubtless  has  foreseen,  be  sooner  or  later  incorporated 
with  the  larger  sum.  And  now,  having  thus  rendered  all 
around  him  rich  and  happy,  what  is  it  that  he  asks  in  re- 
turn for  himself? " 

"  Is  the  poor  old  fellow  often  this  way? "  inquired  the 
subject  of  all  this  laudation,  affecting  to  stifle  a  yawn. 
"  It's  amusing,  of  course,  but  it  might  become  trouble- 
some, and  in  that  case  I  should  consult  my  solicitors  as 
to  whether  he  ought  not  to  be  confined." 

The  observation  met  with  no  response.  Gideon,  who 
sat  with  his  brow  knit  and  his  chin  on  his  breast,  twisting 
his  mustache  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
held  inclosed  Juliet's  smooth  little  fingers,  was  evidently 
not  quite  clear,  as  yet,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  singular 


disquisition.    And  Juliet,  for  her  part,  only  glanced  o< 
casionally  from  her  grandfather's  face  to  that  of  her  lo\ 
and  then  dropped  her  curved  lips  again,  with  the  fainU 
movement  of  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  indicative  that 
either  smiles  or  tears  were  not  far  off.    As  for  the  parrot, 
so  prolonged  a  strain  of  eloquence  seemed  to  have  dazed 
it;  and  it  sat  with  its  eyes  closed,  either  asleep  or  stupid. 
Mr.  Carbuncle  proceeded.    He  had  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  refresh  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  now  stood 
in  an  oratorical  attitude,  one  hand,  with  the  snuff-box  in 
it,  resting  upon  the  table,  while  the  other  nestled  beneath 
the  tails  of  his  coat. 

"  All  that  this  miracle  of  self-abnegation,  demands,  my 
dear  children,  in  return  for  the  blessings  he  scatters  right 
and  left,  is  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  cash  and  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Jabez  Bloodstone's  niece — this,  with  a  con- 
fession on  Gideon's  part  that  he  is  an  im poster,  and  a 
promise  never  in  any  way  to  make  any  allusions  to  his 
benefactor's  conduct  in  this  affair.  This  is  absolutely  all 
that  he  requires! " 

"Lost  for  gold!  "droned  the  parrot,  partly  awakened 
by  the  silence  which  followed  the  closing  sentence  Of  the 
harangue.    "  A  human  soul  bought — bought." 

"  I  accept  your  silence  as  an  indication  that  your  hearts 
are  too  full  for  utterance.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  introduce  our  benefactor  to  Mr.  Bloodstone's  niece. 
Juliet,  my  dear,  is  she  ready  to  appear?  " 

"Here  I  am!  Kiss  me,  stupid!  Yah,  yah,  yah," 
yelled  the  parrot. 

"She  has  been  ready  a  long  time,  grandpa!"  Juliet 
answered,  lifting  upon  him  a  glance,  half-arch,  half-re- 
proachful. 

"  Will  you  call  her,  my  dear,  or  shall  I?" 

"  I  beg  to  decline  to  meet — to  see  my  cousin  under 
these  ridiculous  circumstances,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bright, 
rising  abruptly  from  his  seat  and  looking  very  much  an- 
noyed. "  I  believe  her  to  be  kept  here  under  undue  and 
unlawful  influence.  I  charge  you  all  with  being  conspira- 
tors in  a  plot  against  her  and  me ;  and  I  hereby  give  you 
warning  that  I  intend  to  have  my  rights  in  spite  of  you 
all,  if  there's  any  justice  in  England ! " 

"There  is  justice  in  England,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Carbuncle,  gravely ;  "  and  justices  of  the  peace,  also ;  and 
you  shall  have  your  rights  to  the  last  farthing,  believe 
me.  Gideon,  my  lad,  oblige  me  by  stepping  to  that  door, 
and  let  no  one  pass  till  I  give  you  the  word.  Stop — never 
mind!" 

The  jangling  of  the  gate  bell  sounded  for  the  third  time 
that  day.  After  a  due  interval  the  decorous  Thomas' 
knocked  and  entered. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  a  party  as  is  'ere  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gideon  Bright 
is  stopping  'ere? " 

"Tell  him  to  walk  In  and  take  his  pick;  there  are  two 
here  already,  and  more  to  come,  for  aught  1  know,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Carbuncle. 

"Good  morning,  your  honor,"  said  a  large,  round- 
bodied,  sprightly  personage,  who  slipped  in  behind  Thom- 
as's corded  shoulder.  "This  is  my  gentleman,  if  you 
please.  How  d'ye  do,  Perkins,  alias  Perley,  alias  Curtis, 
alias— no  you  don't!— ah,  that's  better!  And  so  they 
didn't  treat  you  well  in  the  States,  either?  Too  bad, 
really ! " 

"  I  demand  to  know  the  reason  of  this  outrage.  I —  " 
began  poor  Mr.  Bright,  looking  very  much  injured  in  his 
suit  of  mourning  and  handcuffs. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  now,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  that  of  you, 
Perkins  ! "  exclaimed  the  detective,  reproachfully.  "  How- 
soever, here's  the  dokkiment,  with  his  honor's  name  and 
all  reg'lar,  if  you  can't  be  satisfied.  Odd  he  should  turn 
up  here,  of  all  places,  your  honor,"  added  the  officer, 
looking  inquiringly  at  the  little  steward. 

"  He — ahem  !  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  I — that 
is,  that  Mr.  Bloodstone— I  say  he  had  got'  the  notion  that 
I  was  dead,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
artistic  stroke  to  inherit  my  fortune  from  me ;  for  that  was 
his  present  mission,  by  the  by."  , 

"Ah,  dare  say!  always  an  enterprising  'un.  Of  course 
your  honor  recognized  him  at  once?" 

"  I  have  a  good  memory  for  faces,"  said  his  honor, 
smiling  and  offering  his  snuff-box  to  the  officer.  "  Luck- 
ily his  memory  is  not  so  acute;  besides,  he  never  saw  me 
except  behind  a  table.  However,  we  won't  detain  you, 
inspector.   Take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go." 

"Thank  you.  Good-day." 

"  I  will  positively  explain  nothing,"  declared  his  Honor, 
"until  after  dinner.  What  are  you  grinning  at,  you 
young  rascal?  " 

"Only  to  propitiate  you,  uncle.  I  want  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  refusing  to  marry  your  niece." 

"Ah,  think  better  of  it  now,  do  you?" 

"Much  better,"  said  Gideon,  putting  his  arm  around 
Juliet's  waist. 

"  Willing  to  give  up  Carbuncle's  granddaughter  with- 
out regret ;  eh  ? " 

"Well,  no;  I  guess  I  love  her  the  best  of  the  two, 
after  all.  But  as  I  mean  to  marry  them  both,  that  makes 
little  difference." 

"  Well,  no,  sir.  I'll  not  have  a  Mormon  for  my 
nephew.  Carbuncle's  granddaughter  has  served  her 
purpose,  and  now  let  her  vanish.  Not  that  I'd  have  you 
forget  her,  either,  for  you  owe  much  to  her;  but  for  her  I 
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doubt  whether  you  would  so  soon  have  got  into  the  good 
graces  of  my  niece." 

"  I'm  sorry  poor  old  Carbuncle  is  dead,  too ;  no  offense 
to  you,  uncle.  He  did  me  good  service  with  you,  I 
reckon,  which  I  had  no  time  to  thank  him  for." 

"  1  m  fond  of  Carbuncle,  too,"  said  Uncle  Blood- 
stone, cocking  his  eyebrow.  "  Non  omnis  moriatur!  at 
least  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned.  I'm  willing  to  pay 
the  seventy  thousand  for  the  experiment,  seeing  that  it's 
turned  out  so  successfully.  Let  Carbuncle  live,  and  be 
your  pensioner  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I'll  stand  to  all 
he  promised  you ;  though  a  good  deal  of  what  you  heard 
from  him  you  put  into  his  mouth  yourself." 

"And  as  for  my  part  in  the  deception,"  said  Juliet, 
glancing  up  in  her  lover's  face,  "that  was  mostly  your 
doing,  too— for  my  name  is  really  Juliet,  you  know; 
and  ever  since  my  father  died  uncle  has  always  liked  me 
to  call  him  grandpa." 

"  Well,  this  is  the  sort  of  game  I'm  fond  of,"  said 
Gideon,  laughing,  and  throwing  his  free  arm  across  his 
little  old  uncle's  shoulders,  thereby  disturbing  the  parrot, 
which  began  to  clamber  floorward  with  beak  and  claw 
along  its  master's  sleeve  and  coat-tail,  uttering  shrieks  of 
laughter  at  each  step— "the  game  where  all  the  cards 
win,  and  where  the  pennies  have  two  heads.  Here  we 
three  stand,  and  whether  we  are  ourselves  or  the  other 
people  makes  no  odds  to  me ;  I  shall  be  about  equally 
happy  either  way." 

"  Why  not  be  all  six  of  us  at  once?"  suggested  Uncle 
Bloodstone ;  "the  more  the  merrier." 

"The  merriest  will  be,  though,  when  there  are  but  two 
of  us  left,"  said  Gideon. 

"  Eh?  how's  that?"  cried  his  uncle;  want  to  be  rid  of 
me  already?" 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  mean  that,  grandpa!"  exclaimed 

Juliet,  blushing;  "  don't  you  see  he  means  when— when 

he  and  I  are — when  we  are  made  " 

"  H'm  !  yes,  I  understand  !  One  and  one  are  one—" 
"  And  one,"  said  Gideon,  giving  his  uncle  a  little  hug, 

"  makes  two,  and  two,  you  know,  are  proverbially  the 

best  of  company." 


GARDEN  ART  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


I. 

"Men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  fine- 
ly, as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection,"  said  the 
wise  Lord  of  Verulam,  three  centuries  ago.  How  true 
the  saying  is.  You  may  travel  over  the  world,  and  only 
in  highly  refined  and  long  settled  communities  can  you 
find  beautiful  gardens.  Usually,  in  newly  settled  coun- 
tries you  shall  have  costly  and  ostentatious  houses  from 
the  first  generation ;  costly  and  ostentatious  gardens  will 
come  with  the  second  generation;  while  rot  until  the 
third  generation  has  control  will  there  be  modest,  simple, 
friendly,  old-fashioned  gardens.  The  house  must  first  lose 
its  new  look,  and  grow  becomingly  old;  the  trees  must 
become  large  enough  to  shade  the  public  highway;  mirth 
and  sorrow,  love  and  pain,  birth  and  marriage,  and  bap- 
tism and  death,  must  one  and  all  become  a  part  of  the 
memories  of  the  old  homestead  before  its  garden  becomes 
classic  ground. 

Capital  can  wave  its  hand  over  a  barren  hillside,  and  a 
million-dollar  palace  of  marble  and  mahogany  springs 
upas  by  magic;  capital  can  clothe  the  sand  with  grass, 
and  ribbon-beds,  and  shrubs  and  trees;  but  patience,  re- 
finement, enthusiasm,  are  the  only  things  that  can  create 
a  real  garden,  full  of  pleasure,  charming  with  measureless 
possibilities. 

These  are  sultry  summer  days  in  late  September,  and 
flowers  begin  to  fail  in  the  gardens  of  California.  The 
lavish  luxuriance  of  July  has  gone;  the  chrysanthemum 
days  are  near;  the  last  crop  of  roses  is  passing  away.  It 
is  high  time  to  consider  the  system  under  which  the  gar- 
den-lovers are  working,  its  deficiencies,  and  the  remedies 
thereof.  It  is  time  to  know — if  such  knowledge  be  in- 
deed attainable— how  and  when  a  better  day  will  dawn 
upon  the  realm  horticultural  of  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  believe  that  tired  dwellers  in  cities, 
tired  seekers  after  wealth  or  fame,  will  some  of  these  days 
find  that  nothing  else  is  quite  so  comfortable  as  a  garden. 
If  we  plant  gardens  now,  in  the  youth  of  our  state,  and 
and  make  them  large,  and  liberal,  and  sown  thick  with 
the  homely  flowers  our  grandmothers  loved,  and  crowded 
with  newer  favorites  also,  how  beautiful  these  gardens 
must  be,  when,  years  hence,  time  has  wrought  its  mellow- 
ing work.  We  are  as  yet  too  young  a  community;  the 
gloss  is  not  yet  gone  from  the  polished  granite  walls  about 
the  palaces  of  merchant  princes;  nowhere,  except  in  the 
deserted  mining  camps,  the  sense  of  venerable  age  and 
romantic  decay  is  found. 

I  remember  that  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  near 
the  famous  Deer  creek  rocks — a  castle-like  promontory 
of  stone,  looking  down  on  winding  stream  and  hills  of 
oak  and  chestnut — there  is  an  old  stone  building  I  once 
visited.  Waste  lies  the  garden,  yet  it  is  full  of  beauty 
still,  with  its  old  trees,  its  lilac  and  button-ball  and  roses 
of  Sharon. 

On  an  island  in  Casco  bay — an  island  that  lies  facing 
the  full  sweep  of  the  ocean — an  old  house  stands,  a 


house  'built  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  now 
for  thirty  years  tenantless.  Yet  one  can  walk  about  it 
and  reconstruct  the  little  garden  as  it  was  in  its  prime, 
with  here  a  rose-root  and  there  a  bunch  of  rhubarb.  The 
sea-wall  that  hardy  fisher-lads  built  to  protect  the  little 
cove  against  the  breakers  is  nearly  swept  away ;  the  fa- 
mous cave  in  the  cliffs  has  been  destroyed ;  the  pines  that 
made  the  island  a  home  of  shipbuilders  are  gone;  the 
streams  have  ceased  to  flow ;  the  lake  has  disappeared ;  the 
upland  pastures  where  cattle  ranged  nearly  a  century  ago 
hardly  afford  the  lean  sheep  a  bite  apiece— but,  within 
the  oaken  palings  descendants  of  the  flowers  a  young 
wife's  hands  brought  from  the  mainland  still  flourish. 

The  California  Sierras  and  coast  ranges  can  show  many 
a  scene  of  picturesque  decay;  but  in  this  climate  the  gar- 
dens men  plant  have  far  greater  permanence  than  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  though  far  up  in  the  ravines  of  the  Aile- 
ghanies  I  have  found  gardens  of  rare  beauty.  Once,  I 
remember,  in  an  old  mining  camp  in  Nevada  county, 
near  the  union  of  two  small  streams,  I  noticed  a  deserted 
house  with  a  few  orchard  trees  near  it.  It  would  have 
been  as  commonplace  as  possible,  had  not  some  one 
planted  years  before  a  white  rose — a  lamarque — close  by 
the  old  well;  and  it  had  now  for  itself  a  kingdom  in  this 
waste  and  lonely  spot.  It  curved  in  an  emerald  wave 
crowned  with  white  foam,  flowing  softly  over  bits  of  stone 
wall  and  mossy  fence  until  it  reached  the  trees  fringing 
the  base  of  a  high  mountain.  It  clung  and  rose,  foot  by 
foot,  following  its  own  loitering  inspiration,  until  it  bloomed 
in  great  masses  of  whiteness  among  the  dark -green  boughs 
of  a  tall  cedar,  and  even  flung  one  white  rose  to  the  breeze 
from  its  topmost  branch.  Now,  when  the  right  man 
comes  along  and  buys  that  hillside  he  will  build  a  new- 
house,  and  clean  out  the  old  well,  and  plant  a  vineyard ; 
but  he  will  cherish  that  giant  rose-vine,  and  even  plant 
mountain  lilies  in  the  seclusion  of  its  shadow.  I  remem- 
ber a  garden  in  the  redwood  forests  that  overlook  the 
blue  Pacific.  Wild  azalea,  colocynthis  and  dogwood 
grow  along  the  rude  log  fence,  and  encroach  upon  the 
small  clearing  where  my  honest  pioneer  friend  grows  his 
peas  and  potatoes;  but  all  the  porch  is  resplendent  each 
morning  with  morning-glories  of  unusual  richness  and 
size,  while  pansies,  asters  and  balsams  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion beset  the  guest — simple  elements  these,  and  yet 
they  mark  the  home  of  a  flower-lover.  And  it  were  a 
true  garden,  although  there  were  only  one  rose  and  one 
fig  leaf  therein. 

Many  years  ago  a  horticultural  friend  of  mine  in  Europe 
wrote,  desiring  some  views  of  California  gardens,  and  I 
sent  him  photographs  of  some  of  the  costly  gardens  of  the 
state.  They  did  not  please  him ;  in  fact,  he  straightway 
condemned  them.  "  Send  me,"  he  wrote,  "  bits  of  views 
with  some  heart  in  them.  Let  me  have  natural  combina- 
tions that  an  artist  would  love.  It  is  the  wild  garden  I 
want  glimpses  of." 

Here,  then,  is  the  key-note  of  the  discussion.  Cali- 
fornia gardens  are  famous  already  for  their  marvelous 
growth  and  splendor,  but  their  future  progress  must  lie  in 
the  direction  of  certain  changes,  already  begun  elsewhere 
and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  this  climate.  Our  horti- 
culturists must  search  for  new  plants  from  similar  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  they  must  study  out  new  landscape 
effects  with  trees  as  yet  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Pacific 
coast  gardens.  There  are  thousands  of  species  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  bulbs,  shrubs  and  vines  not  as  yet  at  home 
in  our  gardens.  Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  the  re- 
sources that  the  builders  of  rock-work  have  at  their  com- 
mand. They  may  use,  with  artistic  judgment,  the 
alpine  plants  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Carniola,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines,  the  Grecian 
cliffs,  the  Himalayan  heights,  the  slopes  of  Fusiyama 
and  Mt.  Hercules,  the  Australian  snow-peaks,  the  Mexi- 
can Cordilleras,  and  the  Bolivian  Andes.  The  Coast 
range  of  California  has  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
choice  building  sites  where  natural-rock  ledges  can  be 
prepared  so  as  to  accommodate  these  alpine  strangers. 
Out  with  the  poison-oak,  and  plant  in  its  place  the 
English  holly,  the  pink  and  purple  kalmias  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  rhododendrons  of  Assam  and  Bootan ; 
plant  trees  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan  and 
Corea;  vines  from  the  highlafids  of  Mexico  and  Peru; 
gorgeous  bulbs  from  Chili  and  South  Africa.  So  far  as 
possible — thus  runs  the  "  wild-garden"  theory — these 
plants  must  be  permitted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  ardent  horticulturist's  aim  is  to  be  to  acclimatize  in 
his  garden  the  choice  plants  of  the  whole  world-wide  belt 
of  similar  isothermal  conditions. 

The  gardens  that  one  would  like  to  see  in  California 
are  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words.  They  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  based  on  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  on  the 
acceptance  of  simple  and  easily  tended  plants,  as  of 
greatest  importance.  There  is  an  innumerable  host  of 
hardy  plants  that  cost  little  to  raise  and  seldom  disap- 
point their  owners.  These  we  should  always  have,  and 
we  will  never  tire  of  their  presence.  There  are  a  few 
tender  plants  that  will  cost  us  no  end  of  vexation  and 
give  us  few  flowers.  These  we  may  safely  leave  to 
wealthy  amateurs  and  specialists.  In  our  classification 
of  plants  as  hardy  or  tender,  we  must  not  accept  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  horticulture.  Each  gardener 
must  be  his  own  manual  and  calendar.  Whatever  will 
grow  in  one's  garden,  and  thrives  there  with  half-way 


decent  care,  and  stands  the  winter  four  seasons  out  of 
five,  is  hardy  enough  to  be  accepted  and  used. 

The  wild  garden  is  not  necessarily  the  waste  garden.  It 
does  not  mean  a  wilderness,  though  in  some  parts  it  may 
be  allowed  to  assume  a  wilder  aspect  than  in  others.  It 
means  simply  the  "  placing  of  perfectly  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  places  and  under  conditions  where  they  will  be- 
come established  and  take  care  of  themselves."  I  quote 
from  a  delightful  book  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, of  London,  in  which  he  attempts  to  lead  the  too 
conservative  British  gardener  out  of  the  "  Dark  Ages  of 
Flower  Gardening."  The  naturalization  of  foreign  plants 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  plant-beauty  abundant  all  about 
us;  theavoidance  of  the  complicated  evils  attendant  upon 
the  old-fashioned  "mixed  border "  system ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  whereby  waste  spaces  can  be  fully  and 
satisfactorily  utilized — these  are  a  few  of  the  aims  of  the 
apostles  of  the  wild-garden.  But,  as  a  preliminary  state- 
ment, let  me  say  that  no  one  in  his  senses  proposes  to  get 
entirely  rid  of  the  necessarily  formal  gardens  where  plants 
are  grown  in  groups,  beds  and  borders,  easy  to  care  for 
and  easy  to  gather,  and  showy  in  appearance.  Says  the 
same  prolific  writer  from  whom  I  have  before  quoted: 
"  What  it  (the  wild  garden)  does  mean  is  best  explained 
by  the  winter  aconite  flowering  under  a  group  of  naked 
trees  in  February;  by  the  snowflake  growing  abundantly 
in  meadows  by  the  Thames's  side;  by  the  perennial  lupin 
dyeing  with  its  purple  an  islet  in  a  Scotch  river;  and  by 
the  Apennine  anemone  staining  an  English  wood  blue  be- 
fore the  blooming  of  our  bluebells."  In  California,  one 
might  add,  the  wild  garden  might  mean  the  planting  of 
lapan  gold-banded  lilies  in  copses  with  Pacific  coast 
lilies;  the  mingling  of  New  England  golden-rods  and 
asters  with  our  autumnal  eschscholtzias;  the  setting  of 
white  tigridias  with  yellow-  mariposas  by  the  borders  of 
sunny  lanes;  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  flowers 
of  Palestine  where  they  might  blossom  with  California 
"cream-cup"  and  nemophike.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  flora  of  the 
whole  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones,  and  of  the 
vast  acreage  of  the  hill  ground  that  lies  in  furrowed  folds 
about  the  snow  peaks  of  the  world,  that  those  who  here- 
after plant  gardens  in  California  should  lay  under  contri- 
bution for  wild  gardens.  Under  the  snows  of  the  New 
Zealand  Alps  stemless  plants  cling  on  rocks  that  over- 
look palm  and  vine,  fig  and  banana.  Between  lichen  and 
palm  are  growing  the  hardy  and  more  delicate  species  of 
lilies,  violets,  evening  primroses,  bluebells,  fox-gloves, 
clematis,  daffodils,  dog-lilies,  wood  hyacinth,  sedums, 
crocuses,  saxifrages,  irises,  bind-weeds,  alliums,  harebells, 
anemones,  crane's-bills,  innumerable  pea-flowers,  and 
showy  composure.  The  high  Surras  and  Coast  range 
slopes  furnish  hundreds  of  exarryples  of  these,  already 
grouped  by  nature  in  combinations  which  art  must  for- 
ever strive  in  vain  to  surpass.  J. 

No  tongue  can  describe,  no  p«  *i  nor  pencil  picture, 
the  charm  and  gracefulness  of  phnts  growing  naturally 
in  their  own  homes.  Only  a  few  pVrsonsout  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valley-dwellers  have  the  "faintest  conception  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  scenes  that  the  botanist  finds  on 
all  the  uplands  of  the  temperate  zones.  A  beautiful 
plant,  when  it  grows  where  it  can  take  care  of  itself,  is 
far  more  attractive  than  if  it  were  in  a  cultivated  border- 
wild  grasses,  vines  and  mosses  arc  about  it,  and  shrubs 
and  trees  form  the  background.  In  many  cases  the  most 
desirable  plants  bloom  far  better  under  such  conditions 
.than  when  petted  and  cared  for.  Take  any  one  of  the 
western  ravines  of  the  Coast  range,  and  follow  up  the 
little  brook  that  creeps  along  its  base,  and  notice  with  an 
artist's  eye  the  natural  groups  of  wild  flowers.  Some  of 
the  combinations  are  simply  inimitable;  yet,  at  this 
season,  when  autumn  days  are  here,  and  the  nights  grow 
chill,  and  but  few  species  of  flowers  bloom,  the  elements 
of  these  most  effective  groups  are  astonishingly  simple. 
What  a  glorious  result  we  should  have  if  one  could  sow 
and  plant  in  one  winding  ravine  all  of  the  hardy  plants 
that  naturally  thrive  in  such  localities! 


An  official  of  one  of  the  large  American  Life  Insurance 
companies  recently  said:  "Our  books  are  full  of  the 
names  of  German  noblemen  and  landed  proprietors  who 
are  insured  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  some 
of  them.  All  over  fifty  thousand  we  reinsure  to  protect 
ourselves.  In  the  city  of  Bonn,  the  famous  university 
town,  there  is  scarcely  a  well  known  or  distinguished  man 
who  is  not  insured  in  our  company.  And  it  is  not  in  Ger- 
many alone  we  drive  ahead  like  that.  We  have  an  appli- 
cation from  Prince  Sergius  Galitzin,  of  Warsaw. .  I  men- 
tion the  big  names  because  they  count  more  on  the  other 
side  than  here.  In  Paris  we  have  just  paid  a  policy  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  to  the  heirs  of 
Prince  Orloff,  a  Russian.  There,  too,  is  also  one  of  our 
pations,  or  customers,  Prince  Philippe  Marie  d'Orleans, 
a  scion  of  the  French  royal  house.  He  owns  large  mines 
in  Spain,  and  the  company  has  given  him  a  permit  to  go 
down  in  his  mines,  '  but  by  no  means  to  engage  in  the 
actual  labor  of  a  miner.'  Routine,  you  know!  Fancy  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
a  miner's  lamp  on  his  hat.  The  nearest  we  get  to  royalty 
is  in  the  case  of  ex-Queen  Isabella,  who  is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  policy  we  have  written  on  the  life  of  one  of  her 
devoted  courtiers.  We  had  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Danish 
King,  Baron  Blixen-Finecke,  whose  wife  was  the  aunt  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Greece.  Another  of  our  risks,  who  is  dead,  was 
an  Austrian  nobleman,  a  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  great 
Napoleon's  last  wife,  by  her  second  marriage."—  Paris 
Register. 
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ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


"  Artists  are  just  like  actors,  and  it's  a  curious  business 
all  around,"  said  an  experienced  newspaper  man  the  other 
day.  t 

"  Do  you  mean  in  their  relations  toward  writers  and 
critics?  " 

"  Yes.  Take  the  case  of  an  actor.  To-day  you  write 
something  that  happens  to  take  his  fancy.  You  take  ex- 
actly his  view  of  a  play,  or  you  commend  his  acting  in 
some  particular  role,  and  he  is  delighted  with  you — tells 
every  one  you  are  the  greatest  wrriter  that  ever  lived.  To- 
morrow you  incur  his  everlasting  wrath,  without  saying  a 
word  against  him  or  even  mentioning  his  name." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  is  possible." 

"  Well,  it's  true,  nevertheless.  You  can  do  it  by  prais- 
ing some  one  whom  he  happens  not  to  like.  Suppose  it 
is  a  tragedian;  he  is  very  apt  to  think  you  are  a  fool  if 
you  give  space  to  the  praising  of  a  comedian  or  a  negro 
minstrel.  People  connected  with  the  drama  think  their 
rights  infringed  when  too  much  space  is  given  to  opera. 
Operatic  people  think  the  drama  is  a  mere  side  issue,  and 
should  only  be  noticed  incidentally." 

"  Oh,  I  see.    It's  the  same  way  with  artists." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  artist  who 
can  see  any  further  than  his  nose.  The  women,  to  do 
them  justice,  are  a  trifle  more  humble  and  unpreju- 
diced than  the  men.  The  man  who  is  all  "for  color 
thinks  that  nobody  but  a  fool  would  see  any  thing  in  the 
pictures  of  a  man  whose  color  is  weak.  The  artist  who 
is  all  for  drawing  has  a  contempt  for  mere  color  effects, 
and  despises  you  for  praising  them." 

"  Yes.    And  then,  the  different  schools." 

"  Of  course.  The  fellow  who  has  studied  in  Paris 
thinks  you  are  a  donkey  if  you  see  any  thing  in  the  pict- 
ures of  the  Munich  school.  The  Munich  men  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  one  who  is  competent  to  write  will 
give  attention  to  an  artist  who  has  never  been  to  Munich. 
The  careful,  exact,  painstaking  artist  of  the  old  school 
thinks  that  the  modern  impressionist  is  stark  crazy — only 
second  in  degree  oi  insanity  to  those  who  praise  him." 

"  And  the  impressionist?  " 

"  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  the  impressionist  snorts 
with  contempt  at  the  very  sight  of  a  person  who  can  say 
a  good  word  for  mechanical,  conscientious  work." 

"  Then  the  art  critic  or  dramatic  critic  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  unpopular? " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  he  isn't  likely  to  have  any  peace  of 
mind  unless  he  resolves  to  be  utterly  independent  of  those 
about  whom  he  is  writing." 

"  And  you  don't  think  the're  is  any  reputation  to  be 
made  among  artists,  by  a  competent,  upright,  unpreju- 
diced writer? " 

"  I  think  that  an  honest,  capable  writer  always  com- 
mands respect,  and  that  people  will  defer  to  his  opinions 
even  while  they  rail  against  them. 


After  all  it  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  an 
artist  should  be  gifted  with  a  very  large  share  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty.  If  he  is,  it  must  be  accepted  as  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Almost  every  successful  artist  has 
one  particular  talent  or  one  particular  faculty  which  he 
cultivates  at  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  rest  of  him. 
Every  thing  he  looks  at  is  either  embellished  or  distorted 
by  this  one  absorbing  idea.  The  very  qualities  which 
make  his  success  prevent  him  from  understanding  other 
people.  An  artist  like  the  late  Makart,  for  instance,  was 
in  the  world  but  not  of  it.  Among  his  fellow-men  Makart 
was  like  the  Gulf-stream  which  flows  through  the  ocean — 
the  same,  yet  unlike.  In  the  ocean  of  men,  he  was  hot 
while  they  were  cold.  While  they  ebbed  and  flowed  he 
rushed  on,  strong  and  swift,  to  fulfill  his  appointed  des- 
tiny. 

All  artists  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same.  It 
is  as  if  they  were  horses  in  a  race — they  can  not  see  it  be- 
cause they  are  in  it.  But  we  who  lounge  upon  the  grand 
stand  and  see  them  go  by  can  compare  them  and  note 
the  fine  points  of  each.  It  becomes  us  to  have  a  good 
heart  and  ready  sympathy  for  all,  and  to  be  hampered  by 
no  prejudice. 

Speaking  of  critics,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I 
heard  of  one  the  other  day.  It  happened  some  years 
ago,  so  it  will  do  to  tell.  When  Lizzie  Strong  had  a  studio 
here,  the  little  girl  was  rather  hard  pushed  to  get  along. 
But  she  worked  hard  and  faithfully,  and  was  just  as 
spunky  as  if  she  had  been  as  rich  as  John  Mackay.  One 
day  the  critic  of  an  influential  paper  called  upon  her.  In 
his  hand  he  had  a  wooden  flat-iron,  and  he  said  he  had 
called  to  engage  her  to  ornament  it  with  the  painting  of  a 
deer's  head.  She  agreed  to  do  it,  and  he  started  to  go. 
"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  as  about  leaving,  "  I  can't  afford 
to  pay  you  in  money  for  that  little  job,  but  I'll  give  you  a 
fine,  first-class  notice  in  the  ." 

Modest  little  Lizzie  straightened  up,  and  actually  grew 
tall  in  her  wrath.  "  You've  made  a  mistake,"  said  she. 
"Take  your  flat-iron;  I  don't  do  business  that  way." 

He  took  his  flat-iron  and  went  his  way,  looking  consid- 
erably amazed  and  somewhat  annoyed.  He  was  true  to 
his  principle,  or  rather  want  of  principle,  for  Lizzie  never 


got  a  line  of  mention,  save  of  a  disparaging  kind,  as  long 
as  he  was  on  the  paper. 

It  is  not  long  since  another  lady  artist  here  told  me  of 
a  similar  experience  with  the  same  critic.  She  also  added 
that  he  afterward  scored  her  quite  unmercifully. 

But  artists  may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  a  man  of  that  sort  can  do  very  little  harm.  Rumors 
as  to  his  dishonesty  leak  out  with  the  most  amazing  rapid- 
ity, and  after  that  he  is  powerless  for  good  or  evil,  and 
no  one  pays  any  attention  to  what  he  says. 

On  the  ioth  instant  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  etch- 
ings at  Morris  &  Kennedy's.  They  have  just  imported 
a  large  and  very  choice  assortment,  and  the  exhibition  will 
probably  draw  together  all  the  lovers  of  this  fascinating 
art.  They  are  sending  out  some  artistic  invitations, 
printed  on  heavy  antique  parchment  paper.  There  are 
several  new  pictures  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's.  Hamilton 
Hamilton's  "  Sunny  Hours  "  is  worthy  of  its  name.  It  is 
a  canvas  full  of  sunshine  and  fair  girls — a  dream  of  a  land- 
scape, and  a  sum  total  of  cheerful  beauty ;  it  haunts  the 
memory  like  the  recollection  of  some  mellow  day  in  vaca- 
tion time :  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  pictures  received 
here  in  a  long  time. 

Alice  Chittenden,  at  the  same  gallery,  exhibits  a  new 
picture  of  "  White  Rose."  This  young  lady  is  our  rose 
painter  par  excellence.  Her  last,  as  is  right  and  proper,  are 
her  best.  There  is  a  false  note  in  the  vase  that  holds  the 
the  flowers,  but  there  are  very  few  who  will  ever  look  be- 
low the  roses  to  see  it.  The  picture  is  particularly  well 
painted,  having  an  open-work  gold  molding  of  bright  and 
airy  suggestion. 

A  picture  of  Lizzie  Strong's,  which  has  not  seen  the 
light  for  a  long  time,  is  also  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's.  It  is  a  "  Cat  and  Dog  "  picture,  but  nothing 
quarrelsome  in  it,  for  all  the  title.  Miss  Strong's  San 
Francisco  friends  are  much  pleased  at  the  news  that  she 
sold  her  Salon  picture  this  year  for  $1,000;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Paris  dealers  are  seeking  her — which 
means  a  good  deal,  over  there,  in  the  way  of  prestige  and 
reputation. 

Rodriguez  contemplates  a  European  trip,  and  is  hard 
at  work  painting  for  the  customary  sale  before  departure. 


Fred  Yates,  who  is  in  Paris,  studying  under  Boulanger, 
writes  in  enthusiastic  strain. .  He  has  been  well  received 
by  his  teacher  and  by  his  associate  students.  As  he  is 
intensely  industrious  and  ambitious,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  come  back  to  us  a  new  man. 


WILLIAM  BLACK'S  HOME. 


On  any  forenoon  when  the  weather  at  Brighton  is  not 
absolutely  detestable,  the  old  Chain  pier  will  be  seen,  by 
the  few  who  look  at  it,  to  have  one  solitary  occupant 
pacing  its  dreary  length,  with  that  kind  of  concentrated 
determination  observable  in  persons  tramping  up  and 
down  a  ship's  deck.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  man,  short 
of  stature  but  vsry  powerfully  built,  and  apparently  full 
of  activity.  His  raiment  is  of  a  light  mud  color,  dis- 
posed in  a  tartan  pattern,  and  sits  well  on  his  broad, 
muscular  shoulders.  He  strides  along  without  appearing 
to  look  to  the  right  or  left,  and  when  he  has  finished  his 
exercise  on  the  pier,  walks  briskly  up  the  hill  toward 
Kemp  Town  and  ascends  Paston  place  till  he  reaches  his 
abode,  Pasten  House,  with  its  stained-glass  windows  and 
charming  interior.  Immediately  on  entering  the  house 
the  visitor  notes  the  artistic  atmosphere  which  pervades 
it.  On  the  right  side  of  the  hall  is  a  picture  of  high 
merit,  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  American  artist,  who 
has  lately  taken  up  his  abode  among  us,  written  and 
illustrated  a  book  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Broughton, 
A.  R.  A.,  and  together  with  Mr.  Wilson  devised  the 
clevertableau  illustrative  of  Dutch  art  in  the  Masque  of 
Painters.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Abbey's 
work,  this  Puritan  interior,  with  the  minister  expounding 
his  views  of  Scripture  to  a  circle  every  member  of  which 
obviously  regards  his  outpouring  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  It  is  well  placed  in  the  house  of  a  native  of  that 
country  which  an  Englishman  once  pronounced  to  be 
priest-ridden,  and  met  with  a  retort  that  the  ministers  of 
its  church  were  the  most  congregation-ridden  priests  in 
the  world.  Another  noteworthy  picture  in  the  hall  of 
Paston  House  is  that  of  the  storm  scene  in  Macleod  of 
Dare,  by  Mr.  Aitken.  Curious  relics  are  encountered  as 
soon  as  one  is. well  over  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Black's 
home.  Sporting  trophies  are  there  also,  but  their  inter- 
est is  obscured  by  the  presence  of  a  dinner  bell,  once 
worn  by  a  cow  in  the  Campagna,  and  a  tea  tray  of  old- 
fashioned  mahogany.  The  tradition  has  been  that  from 
this  tray  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  served  when,  under 
the  guidance  of  Flora  MacDonald,  he  was  sheltered  by 
the  MacDonalds  of  Kingsburg,  on  his  escape  from  the 
Hebrides.  Paston  House  rejoices  in  relics  of  more  fes- 
tive character  than  the  above — whisky  jars  once  in  the 
Rob  Roy  family,  and  a  variety  of  quaint  decanters  and 
curious  glasses,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian.  Mr. 
Hlack  has  also  a  capital  lot  of  sketches  and  paintings. 
He  has  an  excellent  specimen  of  Aikman's  work  at  its 
best — a  capital  sunset — and  a  portrait  of  himself  by  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Pettie,  R.  A.,  a  very  good  piece  of 
work,  painted  with  all  the  artist's  well  known  power. 
Another  picture  is  of  great  interest  to  the  novelist's 
friends,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  has  succeeded  in 
faithfully  depicting  that  back  which  Mr.  Black  was  never 
known  to  turn  upon  any  one  of  them  on  the  port  side  of 
the  stern  of  his  yacht.  Next,  perhaps,  to  grouse  shoot- 
ing, yachting  is  Mr.  Black's  favorite  relaxation,  indulged 


in  for  several  months.    The  winter  is  his  period  of  t< 
during  which  his  novels  are  produced  in  his  writing-ro 
in  Paston  House.    Here  he  obtains  perfect  calm  a 
quiet.    Unlike  many  seasoned  literary  workmen,  whu, 
like  him,  have  gone  through  the  rough-and-ready  train- 
ing of  journalism,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  work  amid 
noise  and  bustle-  of  any  kind. — London  World. 


Mark  Twain  is  the  literary  Midas  of  the  United  States. 
Every  thing  he  touches  turns  straight  into  gold.  He  is 
now  worth  a  million,  and  his  income  varies,  running  high 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  He  made  $30,000 
as  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  Twain-Cable  readings 
last  year,  and  Huckleberry  Finn  has  brought  in  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000.  He  expects  to 
make  a  great  pile  off  the  Grant  memoirs,  and  in  order 
to  get  them  for  publication  he  made  terms  with  the  Grants 
which  other  publishers  did  not  dare  to  make. 

Mark  Twain  is  now  fifty  years  old,  or  he  will  be  in 
November.  When  he  wrote  Innocents  Abroad  here  at 
Washington  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  living  in 
a  second-class  boarding-house,  in  a  little  back-room, 
which  was  heated  with  a  sheet-iron  stove.  Now  he  has  an 
elegant  residence  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  furniture  and  pictures  he  has  gathered  in  his 
tours  over  the  world.  In  his  home  at  Hartford,  Mark 
Twain's  workshop  is  in  his  billiard-room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  when  he  gets  tired  of  pushing  the  pen  he  rises 
and  eases  his  muscles  by  doing  some  scientific  strokes 
with  the  cue.  A  Hartford  man  told  me  the  other  day  he 
was  calling  on  Twain  in  this  room  at  one  time  during  the 
past  year,  when  the  fire  in  the  grate  threw  some  sparks 
out  upon  the  floor.  These  caught  some  loose  paper,  and 
the  room  for  a  moment  promised  to  break  out  in  flames. 
"  Twain  was  playing  billiards  at  the  time,"  says  this  man, 
"and  he  did  not  stop  his  game.  He  immediately  rung 
for  the  servants,  and  lazily  told  them  they  had  better  ex- 
tinguish the  fire;  and  with  that  he  leaned  over  the  table 
and  made  a  stroke  with  his  billiard  cue  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  world's  champion.  Twain,"  said  this 
man,  "  never  gets  excited.  He  walks  slowly,  talks  lazily 
and  drawlingly,  and  acts  as  though  he  did  not  care  much 
for  life  or  anything  in  it.  He  looks  sleepy,  but  he  is  the 
most  wide-awake  man  I  know.  He  understands  making 
a  bargain,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  advertisers  in  the 
United  States." — Cleveland  Leader. 


One  of  the  most  convenient  articles  to  be  used  in  a  sick 
room  is  a  sand  bag.  Get  some  clean,  fine  sand;  dry  it 
thoroughly  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Make  a  bag,  about 
eight  inches  square,  of  flannel,  fill  it  with  the  sand,  sew 
the  opening  carefully  together,  and  cover  the  bag  with 
cotton  or  linen.  This  will  prevent  the  sand  from  sifting 
out,  and  will  also  enable  you  to  heat  the  bag  quickly  by 
placing  it  in  the  oven  or  over  the  top  of  the  stove.  After 
once  using  this  you  will  never  again  attempt  to  warm  the 
feet  or  hands  of  a  sick  person  with  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
or  a  brick.  The  sand  holds  the  heat  a  long  time,  and 
the  bag  can  be  tucked  up  to  the  back  without  hurting  the 
invalid.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  or  three  of  the 
bags,  and  keep  them  on  hand  ready  for  use  at  any  time 
when  needed. 


Among  reigning  sovereigns  and  their  consorts  who  are 
authors  may  be  counted  Queen  Victoria,  King  Oscar  II 
of  Sweden,  Dom  Luis  of  Portugal,  the  Shah  Nasr-ed- 
Deen  of  Persia,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil,  and,  it 
is  said,  King  Louis  II  of  Bavaria ;  and  among  other  liter- 
ary royalties  are  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Albert  Victor 
and  Prince  George  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Christian,  the 
Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Georgia,  Prince  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, and  several  others. 


Paris,  says  M.  Couche,  without  having  the  quantity  of 
water  which  might  be  wished,  is  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe 
the  one  where  the  public  service  is  least  incomplete.  No- 
where else  are  dust  and  dirt  more  effectually  combated 
with  and  the  gutters  more  regularly  washed  out.  As  for 
the  household  service,  Paris  holds  the  first  rank  in  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  distributed.  The  quantity  per 
head  is  less  by  one  fifth  than  that  of  London,  but  the 
charges  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  the  British 
metropolis. 

A  moderate  drinker  at  twenty  years  of  age  may  expect 
to  live  15.6 years;  at  thirty,  13;  at  forty,  11. 6;  at  fifty-six, 
io.8;  at  sixty,  8.9.  The  probability  for  a  total  abstainer 
is,  at  twenty  years,  44.2 ;  at  thirty,  36.5  :  at  forty,  28.8;  at 
fifty-one,  21.25;  and  at  sixty,  15.285. — Z«  Journal  de  Hy- 
giene. 


Nicholas  Leblanc  is  to  have  a  monument.  He  was  the 
French  chemist  who,  in  1742,  discovered  how  to  produce 
soda  artificially,  thereby  contributing  immensely  to  the 
modern  progress  of  industries. 


The  San  Francisco  people  say  that  the  sea-lions,  which 
devour  their  fish,  must  go,  and  that  the  Chinese  must  go. 
Why  does  not  some  Pacific  philanthropist  propose  throw- 
ing the  Chinese  to  the  lions? 


"  Mamma,"  said  the  small  boy  after  the  third  helping 
to  roast  beef,  "  I've  eaten  so  much  that  my  pants  choke 
me." 


A  lady  friend  declares  that,  whatever  necessity  may 
overtake  her,  she  will  never  go  to  a  place  with  so  cruel  a 
name  as  the  "  Lick  Old  Ladies'  Home." 


At  the  Copenhagen  University  examination  there  were 
seven  lady  candidates,  all  of  whom  passed.  Five  of  these 
ladies  took  mathematics  and  natural  science  degrees,  and 
only  two  the  philological. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAM  BLUR. 


"  I  read  your  article  last  week,  Rambler,"  said  a  friendly 
critic,  "  and  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
n  it.    It  struck  me  that,  while  you  were  about  it,  you 
night  have  stated  a  little  more  definitely'your  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  press  to  public  opinion." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Rambler,  who, 
among  other  rare  virtues,  possesses  the  quality  of  accept- 
ing censure  with  meekness.  "  It  is  difficult  within  the 
necessarily  circumscribed  limits  of  a  newspaper  article  to 
convey  fully  one's  ideas  on  a  broad  subject ;  but  I  think  I 
succeeded  in  showing  the  difference  between  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  advocate  the  reform  of  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  our  social  system  (which,  take  it  all 
in  all,  is  the  best  the  world  has  yet  seen)  and  those  im- 
practical, dreamers  who  expect  to  overthrow  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  society  by  a  sudden  revolution,  not  hes- 
itating to  favor  crime  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  their 
ends ;  and  that  was,  after  all,  the  chief  aim  of  my  article." 

The  above  conversation  determined  the  Rambler  to 
say  something  further  this  week  on  the  press  and  public 
opinion,  which  he  feels  more  inclined  to  do  since  the 
subject  has  recently  been  discussed  by  '.two  somewhat 
erratic  geniuses  who  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  the 
field  of  journalism— John  Swinton  and  Donn  Piatt. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen,  speaking  of  the  American  press, 
have  declared  it  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  capital,  and 
so,  naturally  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  working  class— 
which  they  appear  to  think  the  only  true  representative 
of  public  opinion.  One  of  them  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  the  so-called  independent  press  of  this 
country  is  no  more  free  than  that  of  Russia,  which  is 
subject  to  constant  official  surveillance.  Such  language 
is  certainly  exaggerated,  though  there  may  be  some  sort 
of  foundation  for  such  a  view,  looking  at  it  from  his  stand- 
point. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  decide  whether  our  dress 
represents  public  opinion  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  public  opinion. 

There  is  only  one  public  question  on  which  the  lower 
class  of  the  population  of  this  country,  as  well  as  every 
other,  may  be  said  to  have  an  opinion  at  all,  and  that  is 
the  labor  question.  Comparatively  few  among  the  in- 
telligent working-men  have  any  fixed  views  on  broad  ques- 
tions of  national  policy;  on  the  tariff,  for  instance,  or 
finance.  On  such  subjects  they  generally  adopt  the  views 
of  the  party  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
affiliate.  This  is  undoubtedly  their  reason  for  adhering 
so  closely  to  the  old  parties,  in  spite  of  their  expressed  dis- 
trust of  the  disposition  of  either  to  give  any  countenance  to 
their  demands  for  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests. 

If  we  consider  that  one  subject  of  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  working  class  as  the 
criterion,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  press 
does  not  at  present  generally  represent  public  opinion. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  controlled  by 
monopolists,  or  that  it  is  wholly  subservient  to  their  in- 
terests. 

The  leading  journals  of  our  country  are  now  indepen- 
dent, and  therefore  may  be  said  to  represent,  on  most 
subjects,  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  their  patrons.  In 
politics  most  of  them  still  lean  toward  one  or  another  of 
the  great  parties,  and  keep  up  a  sort  of  consistency  by 
standing  with  such  party  on  most  questions  of  public 
policy.  Several  influential  papers  have,  however,  recently 
dropped  even  this  sort  of  alliance,  and  claim  only  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  certain  class  of  the  community,  favor- 
ing either  party's  platform  or  policy  as  it  may  seem  best. 
Outside  of  politics,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve a  settled  policy,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  lead- 
ing journals  represent  in  a  general  way  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  in  which  they  exist.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent the  working  class,  because,  as  a  rule,  that  class  com- 
prises but  a  small  part  of  their  constituency ;  nor  do  they 
represent  the  wealthy  class  alone.  They  represent  the 
intelligent  middle  class— the  majority  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  property  owners— those  who  generally 
fill  their  advertising  columns  and  swell  their  subscription 
lists. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  the 
press  as  reflecting  than  representing  public  opinion,  since 
the  personality  of  the  owner  or  editor  of  a  public  journal 
must  largely  affect  its  policy ;  but,  except  in  rare  instances, 
where  a  paper  may  be  subsidized  by  some  powerful  cor- 
poration or  individual,  the  aim  will  be  to  make  its  edito- 
rials represent  the  views  of  the  most  important  section  of 
the  public.  In  almost  every  case  the  paper  which  in  any 
way  prostitutes  its  columns  to  private  uses  will  be  ex- 
posed in  it,  and  the  people  will  at  once  lose  confidence  in 
the  opinions  expressed  in  its  columns.  Our  people  do 
not  exf>ect  to  agree  with  all  the  views  an  editor  may  ad- 
vance, but  they  do  expect  him  to  make  at  least  a  pretense 
of  honesty  in  presenting  them. 

That  none  of  our  leading  journals  advocate  socialism, 
or  even  favor  Henry  George's  scheme  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  land;  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  inclined  to 
favor  capital  in  cases  of  strikes  and  other  troubles  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  is  not  because  they  are 
controlled  by  Jay  Gould,  Vanderbilt,  or  any  of  the  great 
monopolists.  It  is  because  the  majority  of  those  who  give 
them  active  support  lean  to  that  side. 


As  fast  as  there  is  a  general  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
community  with  regard  to  any  important  question,  the 
press  is  soon  found  arrayed  on  the  popular  side.  If  the 
Socialists,  or  any  other  class  of  reformers,  can  induce  any 
considerable  number  of  respectable  people  to  accept  their 
views,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their  finding  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  press. 

For  John  Swinton,  Donn  Piatt,  or  any  other  cranky 
individual,  to  say  that  the  press  does  not  represent  public 
opinion  because  it  does  not  advocate  his  peculiar  views, 
or  because  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  chooses  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  policy  of  his  journal  rather  than  allow 
each  of  his  subordinates  to  express  in  it  such  views  as  he 
thinks  proper,  can  not  recommend  itself  as  a  very  logical 
argument.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
great  journal  to  advocate  those  opinions  which  he  thinks 
will  be  most  popular  with  those  on  whose  patronage  he 
depends.  When  John  Swinton  can  prove  by  his  exam- 
ple -that  it  is  profitable  to  run  a  labor  paper;  when  he  can 
publish  a  daily  paper  that  will  compare  in  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage  with  any  of  the  journals  which  he 
denounces  as  capitalistic  sheets — he  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  other  men  of  brains  to  take  up  the 
advocacy  of  working-men's  rights,  as  he  has  done ;  but 
so  long  as  his  columns  remain  without  advertisements, 
and  his  subscription  list  fails  to  pay  the  expense  of  get- 
ting out  an  insignificant  weekly  sheet,  he  can  not  wonder 
that  those  men  who  run  newspapers  for  money  should 
consider  such  views  as  he  advocates  unpopular  among 
desirable  patrons  of  public  journals,  and  that  they  there- 
fore decline  to  support  them  in  their  columns. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  ten- 
dency of  our  press,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  call  of  interest 
to  the  other  side,  is  generally  to  sympathize  with  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  case  of  the  Cincinnati  riot  mentioned  by 
Donn  Piatt  in  his  recent  article  on  the  press,  the  Rambler, 
who  was  present  the  whole  time  as  an  interested  spectator, 
failed  to  notice  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  press  of 
that  city  to  take  part  against  the  people.  Indeed,  every 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  on  the  morning  following  the  at- 
tack on  the  jail,  described  it  as  a  manifestation  of  just  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  populace.  It  was  only  when 
the  blind  fury  of  the  mob  vented  itself  in  the  burning 
of  the  court-house  that  they  lost  the  sympathy  which  was 
generally  expressed  for  them  when  their  only  purpose  was 
supposed  to  be  the  infliction  of  a  merited  punishment  on 
a  cold-blooded  murderer. 

The  perfect  accord  between  the  general  public  here 
and  the  press  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  fact  that  on  any  subject  of  real  vital 
interest  to  the  community  the  press  really  does  represent 
public  opinion.  It  is  of  the  public,  and  not  the  press, 
that  Donn  Piatt,  John  Swinton,  and  other  such  men,  must 
complain,  if,  as  they  say,  they  do  not  get  a  fair  hearing. 

  J.D.  S. 

THE  MOTH'S  KISS  FIRST. 


[From  "In  a  Gondola."] 

The  Moth's  kiss,  first! 

Kiss  me  as  il  you  made  believe 

You  were  not  sure,  this  eve, 

How  my  face,  your  (lower,  had  pursed 

Its  petals  up;  so,  here  and  there 

Yon  brush  it,  till  I  grow  aware 

Who  wants  me,  and  wide  open  burst. 

The  Bee's  kiss,  now! 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dared  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up, 
And  passively  its  shattered  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 

Robert  Browning. 


There  is  the  story  of  the  French  criminal  who  died  be- 
cause he  believed  he  was  being  bled  to  death,  while  in 
reality  his  arms  were  only  pricked,  and  a  sound  of  trick,- 
ling  water  made  to  imitate  the  noise  of  the  blood  flowing 
forth.  Similarly,  Sydney  Smith  relates  how  the  banker- 
poet  Rodgers  caught  a  bad  cold  simply  from  imagining  a 
window  to  be  open,  but  which  all  the  time  was  shut.  It 
was  at  a  dinner  party,  and  the  great  sheet  of  plate  glass 
had  deceived  Rogers,  who  was  sitting  in  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  dangerous  draught.  To  quote  a  further  case :  Dr. 
Sigmond  relates  how  a  poor  woman,  having  applied  to  a 
physician  for  a  cure  of  an  affection  of  the  breast,  he 
gave  her  a  prescription,  which  he  directed  should  be 
applied  to  the  breast.  She  returned  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  to  offer  her  grateful  thanks  for  the  cure  which  he 
had  affected ;  but,  on  making  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of 
action,  he  ascertained  that  his  patient  had  very  carefully 
tied  the  prescription  around  her  neck.  Faith  cures  of  this 
kind  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  we  know  how  many 
persons,  when  suffering  from  maladies  connected  with  the 
brain  or  nervous  system,  have  been  restored  to  their  nor- 
mal state  of  health  by  simple  faith.  Thus  startling  effects 
have  occasionally  followed  the  swallowing  of  such  make- 
belief  remedies  as  pills  composed  of  bread  and  sugar. 
This  accounts,  therefore,  for  the  cures  which  were  wrought 
in  days  gone  by,  even  when  medicine  was  in  a  backward 
state,  and  the  most  absurd  prescriptions  were  often  given 
to  patients  suffering  from  nervous  diseases. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

A  London  bookseller  has  on  view  a  copy  of  the  Boy- 
dell  Shakespeare,  extended  to  thirty-six  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  several  thousand  plates.  The  price  asked  for 
it  is  $7,600 — a  sum  which  does  not  by  any  means  repre- 
sent its  original  cost. 


SONG. 

Shall  I  love  you  like  the  wind,  love. 

That  is  so  fierce  and  strong, 
That  sweeps  all  barriers  from  its  path 

And  recks  not  right  or  wrong? 
The  passion  of  the  wind,  love, 

Can  never  last  for  long. 

Shall  I  love  you  like  the  fire,  love, 

With  furious  heat  and  noise, 
To  waken  in  you  all  love's  lears 

And  little  of  love's  joys? 
The  passion  of  the  fire,  love, 

What  e'er  it  finds,  destroys. 

I  will  love  you  like  the  stars,  love, 

Set  in  the  heavenly  blue, 
That  only  shine  the  brighter 

After  weeping  tears  of  dew. 
Above  the  wind  and  fire,  love, 

They  love  the  ages  through. 

And  when  this  life  is  o'er,  love, 

With  all  its  joys  and  jars, 
We'll  leave  behind  the  wind  and  fire 

To  wage  their  boisterous  wars. 
Then  we  shall  only  be,  love, 

The  nearer  to  the  stars!       R.  W.  Raymond. 


SAILOR-WOMEN. 


Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  the  only  things  a  wo- 
man could  not  do  were  to  command  a  ship  and  sing  bass 
in  the  choir.  But  in  spite  of  Horace  women  have  done 
both,  though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  men  will  be 
banished  from  the  choir  by  "female  cheip  labor," or  a 
woman  will  be  seen  in  command  of  an  Atlantic  steamer. 
Not  but  what  a  woman  could  do  all  the  work  a  skipper 
needs  to  do  on  one  of  these  big  steamships,  providing  she 
knew  enough ;  it  is  a  matter  of  endurance  with  the  skip- 
per, and  not  of  muscular  strength.  The  skipper  neither 
pulls  on  ropes  nor  hands  and  reefs,  nor  stands  a  trick  at 
the  wheel.  He  just  stays  on  deck  and  looks  after  things, 
without  any  watch  below  worth  speaking  of,  from  the  time 
he  leaves  Queenstown  till  he's  tied  up  alongside  of  some 
North  river  pier.  There  are  plenty  of  women  who  could 
do  that  if  they  knew  enough.  But  the  trouble  is  in  learn- 
ing. They  have  got  to  do  the  work  before  they  can  know 
how  to  boss  it ;  at  least,  that's  the  general  idea  among 
sailor-men.  There  have  been  cases,  however,  though  not 
very  many  of  them,  where  women  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  first-class  sailors. 

Ship  owners  have  a  cast-iron,  case-hardened  rule  which 
forbids  skippers  to  take  their  wives  to  sea,  the  theory  be- 
ing that  a  captain  will  be  looking  after  the  wife  when  he 
ought  to  be  looking  after  the  ship.  It's  a  bad  theory,  and 
is  not  always  held  to.  There  is  the  case  of  the  cargo-ship 
Edgar,  homeward  bound  from  Senegal  to  London.  The 
fever  broke  out,  and  all  the  crew  were  prostrated  except 
the  captain  and  the  mate.  These  two  men  went  into  the 
engine-room,  and  the  captain's  wife  steered.  But  for  her 
grit  the  ship  would  have  been  lost. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  stories  of  women  at  sea 
are  the  tales  of  the  female  pirates.  Some  of  them  are 
historical  as  well  as  romantic.  Alwilda,  the  daughter  of 
Synardus,  a  Gothic  king,  was  bethrothed  by  her  father  to 
Alf,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The  proposed 
marriage  was  so  disagreeable  to  Alwilda  that  she  gathered 
a  troop  of  young  Amazons,  dressed  them  in  the  garb  of 
sailors,  left  her  home,  and  put  to  sea  as  a  viking.  She 
was  exceedingly  courageous  and  successful.  Finally,  she 
one  day  found  a  crew  of  pirates  who  were  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  commander.  She  proposed  that  they  sail 
under  her  command.  The  men  were  pleased  with  her 
bearing,  and  readily  accepted.  With  this  increase  of 
forces  she  became  a  terror  to  the  coast,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased her  fleet  and  the  number  of  her  sailors.  It  finally 
became  necessary  to  exterminate  this  new  band  of  pirates, 
and  Alf,  the  rejected  lover,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  naval  fleet  that  was  ordered  to  search  for  her.  The 
two  fleets  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Alwilda  laid  her 
ship  alongside  the  admiral's,  and  in  the  battle  that  ensued 
half  of  her  crew  were  killed  outright,  and  she  was  over- 
powered by  the  admiral  himself.  She  wore  a  casque  over 
her  head,  and  was  not  recognized  until  she  had  been  dis- 
armed an  d  the  casque  was  removed.  The  astonishment 
of  the  prospective  king  was  great  when  saw  he  the  runaway 
girl.  His  valor  in  action  had  meantime  won  the  respect  of 
the  fair  pirate,  and  she  married  the  man  who  conquered  her. 

Scarcely  less  romantic  were  the  careers  of  a  number  of 
women  who  by  privation  have  been  led  to  assume  the 
dress  of  men  and  take  to  the  sea  for  a  living.  The  case 
of  Mary  Reed,  an  English  girl,  is  in  point.  Her  mother 
raised  her  in  a  boy's  dress,  so  that  she  should  have  less 
trouble  in  rising  above  the  privations  which  she  endured 
as  a  child.  She  was  first  a  footman,  and  then  a  cadet  in 
the  guards.  Finally  she  fell  in  love  with  a  brother  cadet, 
revealed  her  sex,  and  the  two  were  married  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  regiment.  The  husband  died,  after  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  Mary  dressed  up  as  a  man  again  and 
went  to  sea.  She  eventually  was  captured  by  and  joined 
a  pirate.  Here  she  again  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  her 
passion  having  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  ship- 
mate, she  was  very  fearful  lest  he  should  be  killed.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  refuse  to  fight,  and  so  she 
picked  a  quarrel  with  his  antagonist,  forced  a  fight,  and 
came  out  victorious  two  hours  before  the  time  set  for  the 
duel  of  her  lover,  to  whom,  meantime,  she  had  revealed 
her  sex.  They  were  married  by  an  island  priest.  He 
was  eventually  killed,  and  she  became  a  sailor  on  the 
brigantine  of  the  famous  pirate  Captain  Rachman,  who 
had  as  a  consort  another  female  who  had  been  a  sailor 
and  pirate — Anne  Bonney.  Mary  preserved  the  secret  ot 
her  sex,  and  by  her  bravery  and  skill  secured  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  estimate  of  her  shipmates.  The  vessel  was 
finally  captured  and  taken  into  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  by 
Captain  Rogers,  of  the  British  navy,  where  the  crew  were 
all  condemned  to  be  hung.  Mary,  however,  revealed 
her  sex,  and  would  have  escaped  punishment,  but  she 
died  of  a  fever  before  her  pardon  arrived.  Rachman 
and  eight  of  his  crew  were  hanged,  but  the  fate  of  Anne 
Bonney  is  unknown. — New  York  Sun. 
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MY  COTTAGE. 


My  cottage  stands  upon  a  gentle  hill, 

Where,  daisy-studded,  slopes  a  velvet  lawn; 
And  at  its  foot  dances  a  laughing  rill, 

Singing  its  welcome  to  the  summer  dawn- 
Singing  its  vesper  hymn,  as  in  the  west 

(Over  my  lordly  neighbor's  wooded  park) 
The  royal  sun  sinks  slowly  to  the  west, 

And  the  stars  throb  and  dazzle  through  the  dark. 

Over  my  cottage,  in  a  tangle  rich, 

Roses,  and  jessamine,  and  clematis 
Climb,  filling  jealous  every  little  niche, 

Flinging  sweet  blossoms  to  the  breezes'  kiss; 
And  all  the  day  the  wild  birds,  winter-fed, 

Warble  and  trill,  and  gurgle  'mid  the  trees, 
While  the  brave  skylark,  lost  in  blue  o'erhead, 

Pours  waves  of  music  o'er  the  sunny  leas. 

Inside  my  cottage  memory  holds  her  sway — 

In  pictures,  speaking  of  the  loved  and  lost; 
In  books,  the  faithful  friends  of  every  day; 

In  trifles,  love  appraised  at  countless  cost; 
And,  flinging  Time  a  gay  defiance,  Song 

Murmurs:  "The  spirit  flags,  the  fire  grows  cold; 
Yet,  since  both  heart  and  hand  have  served  me  long, 

Your  cottage  claims  my  glamour,  as  of  old." 

All  the  Year  Round. 


MISTAKEN  MATRIMONY. 

BY  AN  OLD-TIMER. 


Whenever  I  am  hungering  for  a  good  long  talk  about 
the  olden  time — "The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the 
days  of  forty-nine" — I  go  out  to  Devisadero,  where  my 
old  friend  Frank  Corbett  is  keeping  store,  and  where  I 
usually  meet  one  or  two  other  old-timers  like  Frank  and 
myself,  and  pass  a  pleasant  day  rehearsing  old  reminis- 
cences and  fighting  our  battles  over  again.  On  such 
occasions,  Frank  transfers  the  management  of  the  store 
to  his  oldest  son,  while  we  adjourn  up  stairs  and  have  a 
good  time  over  Bourbon,  cigars,  and  the  best  vintage  of 
Sonoma. 

One  of  these  red-letter  days  occurred  last  week,  when, 
beside  Frank  and  myself,  there  were  present  Tom 
Hughes  and  Ben  Johnson  the  lawyer — a  quartet  of  old- 
timers.  No  assemblage  could,  at  the  start,  have  been 
more  somber  or  more  matter-of-fact;  but  we  relaxed  by 
degrees,  grew  chatty,  and  before  long  became  as  merry 
as  if  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  lifted  from  the 
burden  of  our  years. 

"  Pass  round  the  cigars,  Ben,"  said  Frank,  as  we  had 
each  nearly  finished  our  first  bottle  of  California  port  and 
were  beginning  to  feel  like  jesting  and  a  little  frolic; 
"  pass  the  cigars,"  said  he,  with  mock  authority ;  "  you're 
the  only  old  bachelor  in  the  crowd,  and  ought  to  wait  on 
the  fathers  of  families." 

"You  ought  not  to  let  him  off  so  easily,"  observed 
Tom  Hughes.  "  He  ought  to  be  fined  for  not  having 
married." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  hear  what  the  defendant  may  have  to  say, 
before  proceeding  to  extremes. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Short,"  rejoined  Ben,  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr;  "  thank  ye  for  your  timely  interposition.  I  ob- 
ject to  being  condemned  without  a  hearing." 

"Well,  we'll  hear  what  you've  got  to  say.  Proceed," 
said  Tom  Hughes,  with  lofty  condescension. 

On  this,  Mr.  Johnson  became  grave  and  thoughtful. 
He  paused  for  fully  two  minutes,  hunting  up  materials  for 
his  autobiography.  Having  collected  his  thoughts  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  apparently  impressed  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position,  he  began  slowly,  and  in  some- 
what the  following  historical  style : 

"  When  I  came  here  in  '51,"  said  he,  "and  thought 
of  beginning  to  practice  law,  all  my  ideas  of  the  pro- 
fession were  simply  shocked — lawyers  hobnobbing  with 
juries,  and  judges  carousing  with  defendants.  All 
seemed  on  a  protracted  spree.  The  lawyers  in  most  suc- 
cessful practice  were  in  fact  no  lawyers  at  all ;  they 
were  sharps,  with  a  little  smattering  of  law,  and  armed 
not  so  much  with  legal  lore  and  argument  as  with  pepper- 
boxes and  Colt's  revolvers.  A  young  lawyer,  fresh  from 
college,  and  imbued  with  ideas  of  honor  in  his  profes- 
sion, had  clearly  no  show.  Knowledge  of  law  was  no 
qualification,  and  I  had  neither  the  money  nor  the  in- 
clination to  qualify  myself  at  the  bar  of  a  saloon.  So, 
with  my  last  fifty  dollars,  I  started  off  to  Sutter  creek, 
hoping  to  get  some  law  business  among  the  miners ;  and 
at  Sutter  I  put  up  in  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  hand- 
some young  widow. 

"  If  the  lawyers  of  San  Francisco  were  bellicose,  those 
at  Sutter  creek  were  absolute  fire-eaters.  I  had,  of  course, 
no  chance  whatever  among  them,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  my 
landlady,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  was  forbearing  with 
her  board-bill.  I  was  not  a  bad-looking  young  fellow  in 
those  days,"  added  Ben,  puffing  his  cigar  and  looking 
with  a  complacent  gravity  that  did  infinite  justice  to  his 
self-esteem. 

"  Somehow  I  began  to  feel  disposed  toward  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  she,  I  thought,  was  not  averse  to  chatting  with  me 
of  evenings  in  the  little  back  parlor.  Mr.  Jones,  as  she 
informed  me,  had  been  a  sailor,  who,  poor  fellow,  had 
been  taken  sick  in  a  Chinese  port  and  had  never  since 
been  heard  of.  That  was  three  years  past  and  gone.  Of 
course  he  was  dead,  else  he  would  have  returned,  or  at 
least  have  written  to  his  wife.  Finding  that  clients  were 
disposed  to  leave  me  considerable  leisure,  I  thought  I 


could  not  utilize  it  to  better  purpose  than  by  helping  Mrs. 
Jones  to  manage  the  establishment." 

"A  very  commendable  purpose,"  rejoined  Tom. 

"  Well,  you  see,  she  was  a  lone.woman,  and  one  should 
be  considerate  in  such  cases." 

"  Precisely  !"  said  Frank,  nudging  me  in  the  ribs. 

"  After  a  while  we  began  to  linger  in  the  back  parlor 
longer  than  usual,  on  which  occasions  she  indulged  in 
much  sorrow  for  her  lost  husband. 

"  '  My  dear  madam,'  I  would  say  to  her,  'you  really 
must  not  give  way  to  so  much  grief ;  it  will  injure  your 
health.  Death  is  a  fate  reserved  for  us  all,  and  mourning 
will  not  restore  the  dear  departed.'" 

"'But  Charley,' she  sobbed,  'was  such  a  good  and 
kind  husband!' " 

"  '  No  doubt,  madam.  But  the  world  is  not  all  a  blank. 
There  are  long  and  happy  days  in  store  for  you ;  and  grief, 
you  know,  blanches  the  cheek  and  corrodes  the  heart.' 

"In  some  such  way  were  our  evenings  beguiled.  At 
length,  on  a  certain  eventful  night,  when  she  was  crying 
and  mourning  as  usual,  I  said  : 

"  '  Sarah,  dear,' — we  had  reached  that  interesting  point 
of  familiarity — 'Sarah,  dear,'  says  I, 'you  must  really 
cease  mourning  in  this  way ;  you  are  injuring  your  health, 
and  your  business  demands  all  your  strength  and  atten- 
tion.' 

"  '  More  of  my  attention,'  she  sighed,  '  than  I  can  give 
it.' 

"  '  Your  grief,'  I  reiterated,  '  is  sapping  your  strength 
and  injuring  your  beauty.' 

"  At  this  she  smiled  a  kind  of  funny  smile. 

"  '  Oh,  but  Charley,'  she  said, '  was  such  a  good,  indus- 
trious man !    Ah,  Ben,  if  you  knew  Charley  ! ' 

"  'Well,  Sarah  darling,'  says  I,  'ain't  I— aint  I  an  in- 
dustrious man? '. 

"  And  then  she  smiled  another  funny  smile. 

"  '  What  you  need,  now,  Sarah  dear,'  says  I, '  is  an  act- 
ive young  man  for  a  protector  and  a  helper  in  the  man- 
agement of  your  daily  increasing  business.' 

"  At  this  pathetic  remark  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief  and  sobbed  audibly;  at  least,  I  thought  she 
was  sobbing,  from  the  convulsive  action  of  her  bosom. 
Wouldn't  you,  Tom,  under  similar  circumstances?  " 

"Certainly!"  said  Tom.  "Any  one  would  have 
thought  so." 

"  '  Don't  sob,  darling ! '  said  I.  '  There's  lots  of  happi- 
ness in  store  for  us;  and  once  the  affair  is  over  we  shall  be 
as  happy  as  two  thrushes  ! 

"She  laughed  outright. 

"  'Ah,  Ben,'  said  she,  '  I  didn't  think  you  were  such  a 
sly  rogue !  Poor  Charley !  You  remind  me  of  Charley 
every  time  I  look  at  you.' 

"In  a  few  days  thereafter  Sarah  and  myself  became 
husband  and  wife,  and  got  along  very  happily  together. 
Our  business  was  daily  increasing,  and  my  wife  was  our 
banker.  The  evenings  passed  as  evenings  with  young 
married  folk  usually  do — happy,  pleasant  and  hopeful ; 
and  if  a  word  of  controversy  ever  occurred  it  was  only 
about  the  somewhat  remote  contingency  regarding  the 
education  of  our  little  Ben,  now  in  his  second  year.  His 
mother  wished  him  to  be  established  as  a  butcher,  while  I 
desired  to  have  him  educated  for  the  law. 

"  In  this  quiet,  domestic  way  were  the  weeks  and  months 
rolling  smoothly  along,  when,  one  evening,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  front  door.  We  had  no  door  bells  in  Cali- 
fornia in  those  days.    I  answered.    It  was  a  man. 

" '  Is  Mrs.  Jones  at  home? '  he  asked. 

"  '  Walk  in,  sir,'  said  I,  not  wishing  to  enter  on  expla- 
nations there  at  the  door.  I  showed  him  into  the  parlor, 
and  went  and  told  my  wife  a  strange  gentleman  wished 
to  see  her.    First  thing  I  heard  she  was  screaming. 

'"O  Charley!  Charley!'  she  cried.  'I  thought  you 
was  dead ! '  and  she  rushed  into  his  arms  and  sobbed  for 
joy.    '  I  thought  you  was  dead,  and  I  married  that  man ! ' 

"'That  man!'  Just  mind  that!  Those  were  her 
very  words,  though  we  had  been  married  more  than  two 
years ! 

"  I  took  in  the  situation  in  a  twinkling.  It  was  her 
former  husband  returned.  Here  was  a  mess!  I  was 
thunderstruck ;  dumb  with  horror !  The  other  fellow,  too, 
was  almost  as  bad.  The  only  cool  one  in  the  crowd  was 
Sarah. 

"'0  Charley!  Charley!'  she  blubbered,  'to  think 
you've  got  back  again  to  me,  safe  and  sound !  Thinking 
you  was  dead,  my  dear,  and  needing  some  one  to  help 
me  keep  the  shebang,  I  married  that  fellow! ' 

"  '  That  feUowl '   Just  think  of  it ! 

"  '  But  never  mind,  Charley  dear,'  she  cried,  still  hug- 
ging him  in  her  arms;  '  never  mind;  I  have  a  good  home 
for  you,  and  lots  o'  tin  to  keep  you  the  balance  o'  yer 
days ! ' 

"  If  the  floor  had  opened  and  swallowed  me  it  would 
have  been  a  blessing.  The  shame,  the  disgrace !  And 
worse  than  all,  the  disdain  of  her  words! 

"  '  I  don't  blame  you  at  all,'  said  the  fellow  to  me;  '  I 
dont  blame  either  of  you.  You  both  thought  I  was  dead, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.' 

"  '  Just  so,  Charley,'  said  she.  '  That's  the  end  of  it — 
that's  the  way  to  talk,  my  dear.  Well,'  she  added, 
addressing  me,  '  you  needn't  go  away  to-night.  You 
can  make  a  shakedown  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  morning 
you  will  find  one  or  two'old  shirts  there  in  the  drawer; 
and  take  them  along ! ' 


"  I  remonstrated ;  I  swore ;  I  threatened.    The  other  fel  - 
low  told  me  to '  shut  up ! '  and  Sarah  seized  the  poker.  1 
gating  the  case,  I  thought,  was  no  use,  and  so  I  skedadt 
that  night  and  went  to  Deer  creek,  and  made  a  decc>. 
pile  at  mining.    After  that,  I  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
where  I  settled  down  and  fairly  prospered,  as  you  see." 

We  agreed  that  Ben  had  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge  of  old  bachelorhood. 


PORTUGUESE  SONNET. 


If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 

Except  for  love's  sake  only.    Do  not  say, 

"  I  love  her  for  her  smile,  her  look,  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,— for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 

A  sense  of  pleasant  case  on  such  a  day." 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 
lie  changed,  or  change  for  thee.    And  love  so  wrought 
May  be  unwrought  so.    Neither  love  me  for 

I  hine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry. 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

Thou  mayst  love  on  through  love's  eternity. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brcnvninj;. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


October  is  generally  considered  the  month  for  earth- 
quakes on  this  coast.  These  peculiarities  of  nature,  how- 
ever, can  be  in  great  measure  averted  by  prayer,  but 
there  is  an  infliction  about  to  fall  on  the  people  of"  this 
coast  that  is  worse  than  cholera  and  more  disagreeable 
than  earthquakes  even,  as  we  read  the  other  day  in  a 
New  York  paper  that  Parson  Newman  was  coming  out  to 
California  to  settle  down  for  good !  Well,  may  the  Lord 
avert  the  calamity !  The  paper  that  alluded  to  the  prince 
of  political  parsons  said  that  there  was  little  he  wouldn't 
do  for  money,  notoriety  and  his  stomach,  hence  we  have 
yet  some  hope  left  that  the  parson  will  soon  fall  a  victim 
to  his  paunch! — San  Francisco  A fonitor {verbatim). 

The  Administration  is  warned — warned  by  earnest 
friends  and  faithful  Democrats— that  in  this  matter  it  is 
not  with  the  people  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
It  is  time  yet  to  change  its  policy  against  silver;  and  the 
sooner  and  more  frankly  this  change  is  made,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  all  hands.  Let  the  present  uncertainty  end 
by  a  determined  announcement  that  the  silver  of  the 
country  shall  not  be  tampered  with,  and  business  will 
soon  look  up  again. — Nerv  York  Mercury. 

The  child  is  "father  of  the  man,"  and  the  inverted 
scriptural  text,  parents  obey  your  children,  is  accepted  in 
a  spirit  of  such  religious  resignation  on  the  part  of  many 
fathers  and  mothers,  that  their  only  privilege  in  matters 
of  education  is  reduced  to  the  one  of  duly  paying  the  bills. 
Taxation  without  representation,  however,  is  a  form  of 
tyranny  our  forefathers  fought,  bled  and  died  to  resist; 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  little  of  the  old  spunk  left  in  their 
descendants. — Boston  Herald. 

Some  writer  with  an  eye  for  a  telling  phrase  said,  last 
year,  upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  at  Chicago,  that 
the  Republican  politicians  had  shown  "  the  audacity  of 
their  desires."  It  may  be  said  now,  with  equal  truth  if 
less  felicity,  that  the  Democrats  of  New  York  have  dis- 
played "  the  courage  of  their  cussedness."  They  have 
nominated  Governor  Hill  for  reelection  because  there  is 
"no  reform  nonsense"  about  him. — Boston  Record 
{Mugiuump). 

Nothing  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  offenses  as 
Hedden's  [the  appointment  of  Sterling]  but  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  commit  them.  The  decapitation  of 
Hedden  or  Beattie,  or  both,  is  what  the  occasion  calls 
for.  They  have  done  more  harm  than  if  they  had  gone 
off  with  some  of  the  government  funds,  and  it  is  harm  of 
the  same  sort. — New  York  Nation. 

Every  laboring  man  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
personal  liberty  inviolate,  and  especially  of  the  liberty 
to  work  where  he  pleases.  This  right  is  as  sacred  to  the 
Chinese  as  to  the  other  foreigners  in  Wyoming,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  recklessness  of  corporation  manage- 
ment which  has  chafed  the  two  races  together  until  fire 
has  been  engendered. — Springfield  Republican. 

An  advance  in  the  price  of  wire  shows  that  consump- 
tion has  overtaken  production  in  another  field  of  indus- 
try. It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  a  restoration  of  wages 
accompanies  the  advance;  for,  commonly,  wages  are  the 
first  to  feel  the  cut  and  the  last  to  get  the  rise. — Boston 
Record. 

Let  the  Democratic  stumpers  make  a  note  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  even  the  equinoctial  storm  is  lighter  under 
a  Democratic  management  of  the  weather  bureau. — Bos- 
ion  Record. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  President  to  make 
any  thing  like  a  "  clean  sweep"  in  the  civil  service;  but 
the  Republicans  left  in  office  here  are  beginning  to  feel 
exceedingly  lonesome. — Chicago  Sun. 

The  issue  of  these  [silver]  certificates  was  authorized 
by  Congress.  Had  Mr.  Jordan  in  his  official  capacity 
the  right  to  cancel  them? — The  financier. 

The  sharp  criticisms  from  all  sides,  even  in  his  own 
party,  upon  the  recent  "  mistake  "  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-house, will  convince  Mr.  Cleveland  that  it  is  more 
fun  to  go  fishing  than  to  be  President. — Boston  Record. 

When  you  see  silver  drop  five  cents  an  ounce,  it  means 
that  gold  has  gone  up  a  dollar  an  ounce. — Chicago  Cur-, 
rent. 

It  is  useless  to  say  New  Orleans  has  no  drainage  sys- 
tem. The  drainage  of  the  city  treasury  is  perfect.—  New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

A  national  railroad  commission  now  seems  necessary 
as  a  first  step  to  an  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  inter- 
state commerce — Bradsireet's. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  ivill  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  Tt  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  even'  dish  named.  The  Book  contains 
over  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


A  CASE  FOR  CONGRESS. 


Collector  Hager's  recently  expressed  opinion  that  the 
courts  have  no  business  to  interfere  in  Chinese  cases  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  enemies  of  exclusion.  The  state- 
ments in  .which  these  enemies  have  indulged  were  evi- 
dently made  without  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  Exclusion  act.  If,  in  the  face  of  the  act,  any  of 
these  irate  gentleman  assert  that  Judge  Hager  has  mis- 
taken his  position,  they  are  more  easily  influenced  by 
Chinese  money  than  by  reason.  An  examination  of  the 
Exclusion  act  will  convince  any  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer 
or  a  United  States  judge,  or  a  Chinese  attorney,  that  the 
courts  have  acted  in  distinct  violation  of  the  law ;  that 
they,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  usurped 
the  powers  that  belong  to  Congress  and  the  President ; 
and  that  they  have  enacted  and  enforced  a  new  law  bear- 
ing little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  one  on  the  statute 
books. 

The  amendments  to  the  Exclusion  act  were  approved 
by  the  President  on  the  5th  of  July,  1884,  and  went  into 
effect  at  once.  By  these  amendments  the  deficiencies  of 
the  act  of  1882  were  supplied,  its  weak  parts  strengthened, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  ac- 
complish the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  That  it  has  not 
accomplished  its  end  is  due  to  a  scandalous  evasion 
of  its  provisions  by  the  officials  to  whom  its  enforcement 
was  intrusted.  A  brief  extract  from  the  law  will  estab- 
lish our  position.  The  gist  of  the  amended  act  is  con- 
tained in  sections  four  and  six.  The  conditions  on  which 
laborers  may  land,  stripped  of  detail,  are  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows in 

Section  4.  #For  the  purpose  of  properly  identifying  Chinese 
laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  into  the  same  before  the  ex- 
piration of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which 
this  act  is  amendatory ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  their  right  to  go  from  and  come  to  the  United 
States  as  provided  by  the  said  act  and  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  dated  November  17,  1880,  the  Collec- 
tor of  Customs. ...  shall. ...  make  a  list  of  all  such  [departing] 
Chinese  laborers;  and  every  such  [departing]  Chinese  laborer 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive. . .  .on  application  therefor. . .  .a  certi- 
ficate and  said  certificate  shall  bethei»«/y  evidence  permissi- 
ble to  establish  his  right  of  reentry. 

Section  six  provides  that  merchants  and  students  seek- 
ing entry  must  bring  a  certificate  from  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  this  shall  be  the  only  permissible  evidence  of 
their  right  to  land.  We  take  the  liberty  to  italicise  the 
important  word  in  the  section  above  that  limits  proof  of 
former  residence,  or  of  the  right  to  land  to  a  single  piece 
of  documentary  evidence.  The  incoming  Chinaman 
must  have  a  certificate,  and  no  other  evidence  is  wanted. 
The  only  chance  for  the  courts  to  appear  in  administering 
this  simple  law  is  in  determining  whether  the  man  is 
rightfully  in  possession  of  the  certificate.  There  is  no 
more  room  for  testimony  of  "previous  residence  "  than 
for  testimony  of  proficiency  in  Greek  history  or  horse- 
taming.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  that  Judge  Saw- 
yer delivered  the  opinion,  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the 
Ah  Quan  case,  that  certificates  were  not  the  sole  evidence 
admissible.  This  was  but  one  month  and  two  days  after 
the  act  became  a  law.  The  same  case  brought  forth  an 
equally  remarkable  decision  on  another  point.  Section 
four,  quoted  above,  distinctly  says  that  the  Chinamen 
who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1880,  and  all  who  entered  the  country  before  August  4, 
1882,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  no  one  could  leave  this  port  between 
those  dates  who  was  not  covered  by  that  description.  I 


Judge  Sawyer  was  able  to  decide  that  the  act  did  not 
concern  any  who  left  between  November,  1880,  and 
August,  1882.  This  was  "interpretation"  with  a  ven- 
geance! Judge  Sawyer's  idea  of  law-making  struck  the 
Supreme  Court  favorably,  as  that  court  followed  it  out 
some  months  later  in  the  Chew  Heong  case. 

Judge  Sawyer  seems  to  have  been  so  well  pleased  with 
his  success  at  making  a  law  admitting  laborers,  that  he 
followed  it  up  later  by  ruling,  in  the  Ah  Ping  case,  that 
"  others  than  laborers "  might  land  without  certificates. 
We  may  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  in  flat  defiance  of 
section  six,  and  is  now  the  law,  though  it  is  not  on  the 
statute  books. 

The  courts  have  found  a  worthy  second  as  a  law-mak- 
ing body  in  the  Treasury  department.  McCulloch,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  Arthur,  tried  his  hand  at  it 
very  successfully,  and  Secretary  Manning  has  followed 
his  example.  The  Collector  of  the  port  has  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  illegal  instructions.  The  attention  of  all  these 
gentlemen  is  called  to  Section  n  of  the  law,  reading  as 
follows : 

Section  11.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into,  or 
cause  to  be  brought  into,  the  United  States  any  Chinese  per- 
son not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 

exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

A  conference  of  Pacific  coast  congressmen  and  others 
was  recently  held  in  this  city  to  consider  the  means  of 
patching  up  the  Exclusion  act.  The  decision,  if  any  was 
reached,  has  not  been  made  public.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  patching  the  law  is  the  merest  waste  of  time.  The 
law  is  good  enough  as  it  is.  The  first  -step  toward  en- 
forcing an  exclusion  law  is  the  impeachment  and  removal 
of  Judges  Saw»yer,  Hoffman  and  Sabin.  Congress  may 
pass  laws,  but  while  these  gentlemen  remain  on  the 
bench  the  laws  will  be  repealed  by  judicial  action  as 
truly  as  though  Congress  itself  had  swept  them  from  the 
statute-book.  The  removal  of  these  judges  is  of  the  first 
necessity,  and  on  a  broader  ground  -than  their  failure  to 
enforce  an  exclusion  policy.  They  have  overstepped  the 
boundary  between  the  judicial  and  the  law-making 
power.  Their  usurpations  are  as  dangerous  as  though 
they  had  decided  that  duties  might  be  levied  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  No  language  can  be  made  so 
plain  that  it  can  not  be  "  interpreted  "  into  an  opposite 
meaning  if  these  decisions  are  to  be  allowed  to  stand. 
The  first  business  before  Congress  should  be  the  im- 
peachment of  these  judges,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  at  the  same 
time  be  called  to  account  for  his  revolutionary  "  instruc- 
tions"; and  if  he  declines  to  revise  them,  should  be  im- 
peached and  removed.  It  should  be  plain  that  Congress 
can  not  surrender  its  law-making  power  to  judges,  how- 
ever learned  or  incorruptible.  It  should  now  enforce  its 
authority  promptly  and  vigorously.  In  this  way  only  can 
it  stop  at  once  and  forever,  the  judicial  usurpation  of  its 
law-making  power. 

A  HOPE  FOR  THE  FOUNDLINGS. 

The  San  Franciscan  has  for  many  months  patiently 
awaited  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  community  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  foundlings  whose  wholesale 
slaughter  in  Dr.  Hardy's  Asylum,  as  well  as  in  many 
minor  institutions  of  the  same  character,  has  been  ex- 
posed in  its  columns.  We  have  hopefully  looked  forward 
to  an  action  for  libel  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
or  his  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which  case  we  should  have 
found  satisfaction  in  publicly  substantiating  every  one  of 
the  grave  accusations  made  by  this  journal,  as  well  as 
in  advancing  other  charges,  not  less  serious  in  nature, 
which  have  since  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  should 
have  liked  to  summon  upon  the  witness-stand  various 
worthy  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  hearts  have  been 
aching  for  years  over  the  cruel  practices  carried  on  in  the 
Hardy  Asylum.  We  should  have  brought  forward  repu- 
table witnesses,  well  known  in  the  community,  who 
would  have  testified  to  the  frightful  rate  of  mortality 
existing  among  the  infants,  and  shown  it  to  be  directly 
due  to  insufficient  and  improper  food,  neglected  sanitary 
conditions,  and,  in  the  case  of  many  born  within  the 
walls  of  the  establishment,  to  their  separation  from  the 
mother  from  the  hour  of  birth — the  latter  a  rigid  law  of 
Doctor  Hardy's,  upon  which  he  has  many  times  loudly 
congratulated  himself,  and  which  has  been  enforced  in 
the  face  of  the  pleas  of  the  unfortunate  mothers.  We 
would  have  shown  that  a  dual  traffic  has  taken  place  in 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  infants,  whereby  their  tiny 
forms  have  frequently  been  placed  upon  the  dissecting 
table  while  the  city  has  been  charged  with  their  burial. 
We  would  have  shown  how  he  once  got  rid  of  a  board  of 
worthy  and  excellent  ladies  because  their  tender  mother- 
hearts  prompted  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  ne- 


glected babies  and  attempt  to  correct  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated in  the  institution  of  which  they  were  for  a  time  the 
nominal  inspectors.  We  should  have  called  upon  the 
stand  an  estimable  lady,  wife  of  one  of  our  highest  judi- 
cial officers,  who  would  have  testified  that  upon  a  certain 
occasion — when  circumstances  which  promised  to  in- 
crease the  Doctor's  revenues  brought  her  into  intimate 
daily  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Asylum — she  dis- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  infants  to  be  in  such  a  vile 
condition  that  maggots  were  bred  in  their  filthy  garments. 
We  would  have  proved  the  venerable  Doctor  to  be  a 
hypocrite,  and  criminally  responsible  for  nearly  every 
death  that  has  occurred  under  his  willful  mismanagement 
of  these  neglected  waifs.  In  short,  we  would  have  shown 
clearly  a  condition  of  affairs  beside  which  the  Shepherd's 
Fold  of  New  York  was  an  Elysium,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crowley  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  compared  to  the  head  of 
our  own  foundling  Asylum. 

The  revelations  made  by  The  San  Franciscan,  while 
they  have  so  far  failed  to  stamp  out  this  pernicious  insti- 
tution, which  annually  out-Herods  Herod  in  its  slaughter 
of  innocent  children,  have  yet  borne  some  good  fruit. 
The  indignation  of  the  community  has  been  so  aroused 
that  the  opportunity  and  the  occasion  is  only  needed  to 
call  out  a  general  and  united  effort  to  efface  these  abuses; 
and  one  truly  charitable  institution  has  undertaken  to  save 
some  of  the  innocent  lives  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  allowed  to  perish  unheeded  in  the  Hardy  Asylum. 


This  latter  establishment,  which  is  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Female  Hospital,  and  which  occupies  the  old 
Pioche  mansion,  on  Stockton  street,  near  Clay,  has  long 
been  a  refuge  for  abandoned  wives  and  betrayed  girls  in 
their  hour  of  trial.  The  babies  born  in  the  hospital,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  have  been  claimed  and 
taken  away  by  the  mothers,  have  hitherto  been  consigned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  or  to  the  Hardy 
Asylum ;  but  the  invariable  fatality  which  ensued  in  all 
such  cases,  together  with  the  exposures  made  by  this 
paper,  and  other  shocking  facts  which  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  managers,  aroused  their  suspicions,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  to  part  with  the  little  creatures  in 
this  manner  was  to  condemn  them  .to  certain  death. 
Healthy,  thriving  babies,  who  had  not  known  an  hour's 
illness  from  their  birth,  upon  being  taken  to  the  Hardy 
Asylum  invariably  died  within  a  few  days.  The  hospital 
had  barely  enough  funds  to  carry  on  its  own  work,  but 
the  managers  nevertheless  resolved  that  henceforth  they 
would  undertake  to  care  for  all  the  babies  abandoned  in 
their  institution  or  brought  to  their  doors.  In  this  good 
work  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Matron,  Mrs. 
Teresa  M.  Johnston,  a  trained  nurse  and  midwife,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Lying-in  Hospital  of  London, 
for  five  years  head  surgical  nurse  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  of  Boston,  and  with  lour  years  experience 
in  the  lying-in  department  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Chicago. 

This  woman,  a  plain,  modest,  little  person,  brought  to 
the  task  not  only  the  abilities  of  a  trained  nurse  but  a 
true  mother-heart,  and  she  surely  deserves  canonization 
for  her  work  during  the  last  three  months  if  ever  saint  or 
martyr  did.  Eleven  babies  have  been  born  and  cared 
for  in  the  hospital  since  the  foundling  branch  of  its  work 
was  inaugurated,  on  the  first  of  last  July.  Another,  two 
days  old,  was  brought  from  across  the  bay.  One  was 
still-born,  and  with  this  exception,  if  exception  it  can  be 
called,  every  one  of  these  babies  is  alive  and  thriving,  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  infant  inmates  of  the  Hardy 
Asylum,  of  whom  the  aged  Doctor  himself  declares  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  die.  One  of  these  twelve  babies 
was  a  weakly  little  creature,  weighing  but  two  pounds 
and  a  half  at  birth.  It  was  so  tiny,  so  sickly,  and  so  deli- 
cate, that  no  one  who  looked  upon  it  could  believe  it 
possible  that  the  feeble  spark  of  life  could  be  preserved 
even  with  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  home,  a  lov- 
ing mother,  and  devoted  nurses  who  could  give  it  their 
undivided  time.  The  small  waif  had  to  share  the  care 
of  five  other  wee  folks  with  the  woman  who,  in  her  de- 
termination to  save  the  little  lives,  combines  the  duties 
of  matron,  nurse,  laundress  and  cook.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  dressing  so  frail  an  infant,  and  so  it  was 
washed  and  wrapped  in  cotton  batting  day  after  day, 
until  now,  at  four  weeks  and  five  days  of  age,  it  is  lusty 
and  strong,  having  acquired  the  amazing  weight  of  seven 
pounds.  The  results  of  this  experiment  satisfy  Dr. 
Hutchins,  the  presiding  physician,  that  if  the  hospital  is 
enabled  to  continue  the  work,  they  can  save  not  a  fair 
per  cent  but  almost  every  one  of  the  deserted  babes.  A 
distinctive  principle  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  child,  whenever  it  is  possible,  receives  its  natural 
nourishment  from  the  mother  during  the  early  days  of  its 
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existence ;  and  erring  women  are  encouraged  to  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  nobly  devote  their 
lives  to  the  care  of  the  innocent  ones  who  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  them.  As  a  consequence,  five  out  of  the  eight 
mothers  of  this  class  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  are  endeavoring  to  care  for 
their  children. 

The  success  that  has-attended  the  labors  of  this  under- 
taking is  little  short  of  marvelous,  in  consideration  of  the 
discouraging  conditions  under  which  the  work  has  been 
prosecuted.  The  hospital  has  ,been  short  of  funds  to 
carry  on  its  legitimate  work,  to  say  nothing  of  caring  for 
the  babies.  Upon  the  matron  already  referred  to  and  one 
nurse  has  devolved  all  the  work.  The  room  in  which  the 
babies  are  kept,  though  clean  and  wholesome,  is  almost 
destitute  of  furniture.  For  lack  of  cribs,  one  of  the 
babies,  the  latest  comer,  sleeps  in  a  basket;  and  there  is 
not  even  a  market-basket  to  hold  the  next  arrival,  who  may 
be  expected  any  day.  For  want  of  sufficient  baby  clothes, 
the  matron  has  resorted  to  every  possible  device  to  clothe 
the  little  ones,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  cut  up  her 
own  underclothing  into  slips  for  the  wee  folks.  She  com- 
bines the  duties  of  day  and  night  nurse,  passing  many 
sleepless  nights. 

With  all  this  lack  of  help  and  of  funds  the  babies  are 
never  neglected.  On  all  days  of  the  week,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  the  institution  is  open  to  the  public. 
We  would  suggest  that  interested  visitors  call  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  can  enjoy  the  charm- 
ing spectacle  of  six  babies  in  succession  luxuriating  in 
their  daily  baths,  or  at  nightfall;  when  each  has  every 
thread  of  clothing  changed  for  fresh  night-clothes,  each 
little  back  is  rubbed  by  tender  hands,  and  six  small  pairs 
of  feet  twinkle  their  satisfaction  before  the  warm  blaze  of 
the  open  fire. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  shall  this  good  work  go 
on?  Jacob  Goetz,  a  wealthy  man,  owner  of  the  house, 
sees  opportunities  of  letting  it  for  a  more  advantageous 
price— to  Chinese,  it  is  said— and  has  given  the  hospital 
managers  notice  to  vacate.  Their  treasury  is  almost  de- 
pleted, and  they  see  no  way  of  replenishing  it.  Next  week 
a  meeting  will  be  held,  at  which  they  will  discuss  the 
question  of  closing  the  establishment  and  giving  up  the 
work.    Who  will  offer  encouragement  and  help? 


PROGRESS  IN  REFORM. 

The  progress  of  the  civil  service  reform  is  attested  by 
some  indisputable  signs,  judge  Thoman's  address  last 
week  showed  that  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  under  the  appointees  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  though  the  commission  controlled 
less  than  one  seventh  of  the  appointments.  The  suspen- 
sion of  Sterling,  in  New  York ;  President  Cleveland's  letter 
accepting  Mr.  Eaton's  resignation  from  the  commission ; 
and  Mr.  Donovan's  resignation  from  the  presidency  of  a 
Chicago  Democratic  club,  show  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  the  last  year.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Donovan,  insignificant  as  it  may  be,  marks  a  long 
step  forward  in  public  education  on  the  subject.  This 
gentleman,  lately  appointed  superintendent  of  the  letter- 
carriers  of  Chicago,  was  the  president  of  the  "  Young 
Democracy"  of  that  city.  The  question  arose  whether 
the  President's  civil  service  order  did  not  forbid  holding 
that  position.  The  discussion  was  carried  on,  in  and  out 
of  the  newspapers,  until  the  Postmaster-General  signified 
by  letter  that  the  President's  order  did  not  cover  his  case. 
After  holding  both  positions  some  time  longer,  Mr. 
Donovan  resigned  from  the  Young  Democracy  last  week, 
explaining  that  the  amount  of  adverse  criticism  over  his 
case  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  withdraw. 

To  realize  the  significance  of  this  case  we  must  turn 
back  a  year  or  two.  The  postofhce  clerk  who  would  have 
resigned  the  presidency  of  a  Republican  club  two  years 
ago  would  have  been  hooted  by  the  papers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  There  is  no  hooting  to-day. 
If  anybody  is  not  pleased  he  prudently  keeps  his  opinion  to 
himself.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  day  when  a  Federal 
official  must  be  a  good  "  worker,"  or  have  influence  with 
the  "  boys,"  is  over,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  a  posi- 
tion in  the  civil  service  will  be  as  much  an  end  to  a  man's 
political  activity  as  though  he  were  in  the  army  or  navy. 
The  idea  that  the  government  service,  outside  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  highest  offices,  concerns  business  and  not 
politics — that  the  government  business  is  much  like  a  mag- 
nified private  business — is  becoming  clearer  to  the  public 
mind.  The  progress  of  the  past  year  seals  the  fate  of  the 
spoilsmen. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  civil  service  reform  has  not 
struck  California  very  seriously.  "  Boss  "  McGettigan,  a 
naturalized  foreigner,  under  the  orders  of  alleged  Con- 


gressman Henley,  an  unnaturalized  foreigner,  controls  the 
appointments  to  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard.  The  recent 
removals  in  the  Mint  and  the  Custom-house  were  not  all 
made  in  good  faith,  and  when  the  places  are  filled,  as 
they  must  be,  Democrats  will  fill  them.  The  Naval  Officer, 
Mr.  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  confesses,  in  Tuesday's  Alia,  to  an 
infraction  of  the  civil  service  rules — for  the  good  of  the 
service.  However  laudable  Mr.  Taylor's  action  may  have 
been  in  this  particular  instance,  he  will  do  well  to  obey 
the  law  strictly  in  the  future.  The  Civil  Service  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  kind  of  appointments  that  were  made 
"in  the  interest  of  the  administration,"  or  for  the  good  of  the 
party,  or  for  any  other  indefinite  and  mischievous  phrase. 

The  election  in  New  York  will  enforce  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  the  civil  service  question.  The  issue  is 
laid  distinctly  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Republican  ticket,  that  seems  now  assured,  will  serve 
to  remind  politicians  there  and  elsewhere  that  the  "  spoils 
system  "  lies  behind  them,  and  its  day  is  past.  The  result 
may  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  administration  that  the  re- 
movals in  the  Postoffice  department  are  going  on  a  little 
too  fast,  and  that  Messrs.  Hedden,  Higgins  &  Co.  would 
be  a  more  pleasing  spectacle  in  private  life. 


A  WORTHY  CHARITY. 

In  a  cosmopolitan  city  it  is  essential  that  the  friendless 
sick  should  be  provided  with  places  of  refuge  suited  to 
their  nationality  and  calling.  We  have  made  due  pro- 
vision for  the  homeless  French,  the  German,  and  the 
Irish  Catholic,  who  fall  sick  in  our  midst;  but,  until  re- 
cently, the  invalid  Protestant  of  our  own  race,  who  is 
neither  a  pauper,  a  criminal,  nor  a  member  of  the  United 
States  military  or  naval  forces,  has  not  known  where  to 
lay  his  head. 

The  late  reopening  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  supplies  a 
long-felt  want.  To  the  majority  of  our  people  it  has 
never  been  quite  clear  why  this  worthy  institution  sus- 
pended its  work  some  years  since.  Well  kept,  liberally 
patronized,  with  handsome  and  capacious  buildings,  with 
the  wisest  sanitary  precautions,  it  was,  apparently,  on  the 
high  tide  of  prosperity,  when  the  directors  were  discour- 
aged by  some  untold  disaster,  and  its  doors  were  closed, 
only  to  be  reopened  last  April,  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

The  present  undertaking  is  by  no  means  on  as  magni- 
cent  a  scale  as  that  of  former  days.  Only  one  of  the 
buildings — the  airiest,  sunniest  and  most  convenient — has 
been  utilized.  There  are  no  long  wards,  but  each  patient 
is  received  into  a  private  room,  and  every  thing  is  con- 
ducted on  a  home  plan.  Faithful  and  sympathetic  nurses 
are  provided,  and,  although  the  hospital  is  nominally 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  church,  it  is  really 
unsectarian  in  practice,  caring  for  the  needy  and  suffer- 
ing, without  questioning  their  race  or  creed.  In  all  large 
cities  there  are  many  people  of  means  who  in  case  of  ill- 
ness can  not  find  at  home  the  conditions  requisite  to  a 
speedy  recovery.  Few  down-town  homes  are  blessed  with 
pure  air  and  proper  sanitary  influences,  to  say  nothing  of 
strict  dietetic  regulations,  skillful  nursing,  or  the  needful 
appliances  for  surgical  operations.  All  of  these  conditions, 
together  with  the  best  medical  care,  are  supplied  at  the 
hospital  at  much  less  expense  than  they  could  be  pro- 
vided at  home. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  present  management  of 
St.  Luke's  which  are  deserving  of  special  mention.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Managers  is  composed 
entirely  of  ladies.  In  this  board  is  vested  the  entire  finan- 
cial and  practical  control  of  the  institution ;  and  the  sub- 
stantial success  which  it  has  achieved  within  the  short 
space  of  five  months  bears  witness  to  the  enterprise  and 
business  ability  of  its  members. 

The  second  feature  of  interest  is  the  series  of  free  rooms, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  supported  by  the  various  Epis- 
copal parishes  of  the  city,  each  of  which  furnishes  a  room 
and  supports  a  needy  patient  of  their  own  selection. 
These  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  varying  degrees  of 
taste  and  comfort;  but  there  is  one  among  them  which 
tells  an  eloquent  story.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms 
that  ever  gladdened  the  eyes  of  an  invalid,  all  furnished 
in  dark  shades  of  crimson  and  maroon,  with  a  cherry 
chamber  set,  a  gray  rug  spotted  with  crimson,  embroid- 
ered toilet  sets,  and  abundant  stores  of  fresh  linen.  Upon 
the  door  is  the  simple  inscription  "  St.  Hilda's  Guild"; 
and  it  is  furnished  and  endowed  by  the  young  sewing 
girls  who  received  their  training  in  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
of  the  city  front.  If  these  young  girls,  bred  amid  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances  and  surroundings,  can 
ascend  to  a  dignified  plane  of  living,  and  render  such  effi- 
cient service  in  support  of  a  worthy  charityj  much  more 
should  be  expected  from  those  reared  under  happier  in- 
fluences, and  who  are  the  inmates  of  prosperous  homes.  | 


There  is  no  class  of  unfortunates  which  appeals 
directly  to  sympathetic  people  as  the  sick  and  destit 
One  may  meet  financial  reverses  without  dismay,  mem 
troubles  may  be  silenced  by  the  effort  of  a  strong  will,  and 
even  the  ordeal  of  severe  bodily  pain  may  be  cheerfully 
faced  when  a  happy  home  and  the  presence  of  loving 
friends  distract  the  sufferer  and  stimulate  him  to  courage ; 
but  when  suffering  and  want  unite  their  forces,  and  there 
are  no  friends  at  hand  to  comfort  and  sustain,  the  bravest 
hearts  grow  faint.  The  charity  which  seeks  to  alleviate  all 
these  ills  should  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire 
community. 


The  unprotected  condition  of  this  port  and  city  can 
not  be  set  forth  too  often.  The  Bulletin,  with  charac- 
teristic fear  that  money  will  be  spent,  has  been  announc- 
ing that  our  defenses  were  good,  if  not  perfect.  Captain 
D.  M.  Taylor,  in  Monday's  Alia,  devotes  over  two  col- 
umns to  a  review  of  the  forts  and  armament  about  the 
bay,  with  conclusions  rather  damaging  to  the  Bulletin's 
positions.  Our  forts  and  guns  belong  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  warfare.  The  best  gun  in  San  Francisco  harbor 
could  not,  with  a  full  charge  of  powder,  send  a  shot 
through  a  ten-inch  armor;  and  it  is  mounted  so  that  it 
can  be  fired  with  only  half  charges.  There  are  but 
thirty  effective  guns  all  told,  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  they  could  not  be  loaded  without  exposing  the  gun- 
ners to  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters.  The  forts  them- 
selves could  not  hold  out  against  an  hour's  bombard- 
ment. As  for  torpedo  defense,  there  are  not  enough  tor- 
pedoes in  possesion  of  our  government  to  protect  New 
York  harbor,  let  alone  so  remote  a  port  as  San  Francisco. 
When  we  reflect  that  these  facts  are  better  known  in 
foreign  war  offices  than  at  home— that  a  plan  of  our  de- 
fenses, with  their  armament  and  equipment,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  every  naval  power,  it  is  inexcusable  negligence  to 
shut  our  eyes  and  declare  that  we  are  safe.  We  shall 
probably,  some  day,  have  the  privilege  of  buying  the 
city's  safety  from  a  foreign  fleet,  at  a  very  liberal  figure. 
It  might  be  cheaper  to  invest  in  a  few  fortification's. 


The  public  debt  statement  for  September  has  not  been 
made  in  detail,  but  the  reports  indicate  that  the  financial 
juggling  of  Secretary  Manning  is  continued.  The  debt, 
so  the  report  states,  has  been  "  reduced  "  by  twelve  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  out  of  which  "reduction"  seven 
and  a  half  millions  in  interest  is  to  be  paid.  This  would, 
in  case  the  report  were  made  in  good  faith,  leave  a  net  re- 
duction of  five  millions  in  the  debt  for  September.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  interest-bearing  debt  has  not 
been  decreased  either  in  September  or  in  the  ten 
months  preceding.  Since  the  first  of  November,  1884,  not 
a  bond  has  been  redeemed.  The  five  millions  "  reduc- 
tion "  is  not  applied  on  the  debt  at  all ;  it  is  money  taken 
from  circulation  and  piled  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  total  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  is  but 
little  under  five  hundred  millions.  The  financial  policy 
that  consists  in  paying  interest  on  fifteen  hundred  mill- 
ions, with  one  third  that  amount  on  hand,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  fool  or  a  bond-holder.  How  long  is  the  business 
of  the  country  going  to  stand  the  contraction  of  five  mill- 
ions a  month  in  its  floating  capital?  The  Secretary  should 
begin  calling  in  bonds  at  once. 


We  regret  that  we  were  unable  in  last  week's  issue  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  supplementary  advocates  of  the  pick- 
pockets' cooperative  association  commonly  known  as  the 
Louisiana  lottery.  Last  Friday  evening  the  Stock  Report 
and  Post  appeared  with  the  bunko-steerers'  romance  of 
"Tepping  the  Tailor,"  and  were  followed  on  Saturday  by 
the  Argonaut,  Wasp,  and  Neivs  Letter.  We  trust  that  we 
are  not  omitting  any  from  the  list.  These  papers  have  ad- 
vertised, in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  notorious  swindle,  by 
publishing,  for  hire,  a  romance  that  bore  swindling  evi- 
dences on  the  very  face  of  it.  No  such  man  as  Tepping  is  or 
was  known  in  the  city.  His  name  docs  not  appear  in  the 
Directory,  his  place  of  employment  is  vaguely  alluded  to 
as  "  Market  street,"  and  the  last  words  of  the  article  in- 
form us  that  Tepping  has  disappeared.  The  respectable 
proprietors  of  these  respectable  papers  knew  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  swindle,  and  are  in  no  better  position 
than  any  capper  for  a  common  gambling  shop.  We  suggest 
to  Postmaster  Backus  and  Postmater-General  Vilas  that 
they  might  profitably  look  up  the  law  on  the  circulation 
of  lottery  advertisements. 

The  Pope  has  printed  his  poems,  Latin  and  Italian, 
numbering  thirty-three,  for  circulation  among  the  car- 
dinals, exclusively.  This  is  good  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,  you 
know. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


(Note  :  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive in'ormation  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  o-  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  ■  kanciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  India,  of  which  Lady 
Dufferin  is  president,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  native 
female  medical  aid  to  the  women  of  that  great  depend- 
ency of  England. 

The  effort  is  of  a  perfectly  unsectarian  and  national 
character;  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  making  proselytes, 
the  sole  object  of  the  association  being  the  training  of 
native  women.  Scholarships  will  be  provided  for  those 
under  tuition,  and  skilled  female  medical  teachers  who 
have  graduated  successfully  in  Europe  or  America  will 
be  provided. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed  on  the 
scheme,  which  is  little  likely  to  fail  of  success.  The  na- 
tive Indian  gentlemen,  who  are  not  debarred  from  seek- 
ing aid  from  male  European  practitioners,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  wretched  inefficiency  of  the  treatment  that  is  re- 
ceived by  the  ladies  of  their  zenanas,  and  are  most 
anxious  that  the  evil  should  be  remedied  in  the  only  pos- 
sible way — by  the  medical  education  of  native  women. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  European  women  would  furnish 
a  higher  class  of  practitioners,  but  this  question  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss.  At  the  present  time  an  efficient 
supply  of  skilled  Europeans  is  impracticable,  and  each 
trained  woman  who  goes  out  to  India  can  do  much 
greater  service  as  a  teacher  of  hundreds  of  native  women, 
who  may  in  their  turn  benefit  many  thousands  of  patients, 
than  by  practicing  as  a  medical  woman  herself. 

The  social  bearing  of  the  question  is  only  inferior  in 
importance  to  its  medical  influence.  But  this  is  an  in- 
direct and  secondary  action ;  it  has  been  most  wisely  de- 
termined that  medical  aid,  and  that  alone,  is  the  object 
of  the  association.  It  has  been  established  simply  to 
promote  the  healing  of  sick  women  and  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  not  the  reform  of  Indian  female 
life;  but  nevertheless  it  will  have  an  effect  in  gradually 
ameliorating  the  condition  under  which  at  the  present 
time  Hindoo  ladies  live.  The  forms  and  customs  which 
have  reduced  life  in  the  zenana  to  a  system  of  almost  un- 
endurable bondage  will  be  broken  down,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  native  women  who — to  some  extent — have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  traditional  customs  of 
their  race.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo  which 
compels  the  seclusion  of  women  from  the  world,  but 
customs  and  forms  which  have  existed  for  centuries. 
The  hold  of  these  will  be  loosened  by  the  introduction 
of  native  medical  women,  whose  influence  may  have  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  in  the  not  far-distant  future. 


The  new  styles  for  children  include  many  charming  in- 
novations. There  are,  to  begin  with,  some  startling  nov- 
elties in  hats ;  foremost,  a  head-gear,  between  the  pointed 
cap  of  a  Malay  and  a  fluted  Tarn  O'Shanter.  It  is  made 
in  plush,  and  from  the  apex  the  fluting  widens  out  to  the 
brim.  There  is  no  trimming,  save  two  long  leaves  of  a 
lighter  shade  on  one  side,  in  form  resembling  a  laurel 
leaf,  and  not  unlike  the  donkey's  ears  which  Parisian 
belles  have  not  disdained  to  display  in  their  bonnets. 
Tarn  O'Shanters  are  made  in  fancy  crochet  as  well  as  in 
plush,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  button,  occasionally  have  radi- 
ating loops  of  ribbon  on  the  top. 

Perhaps  the  most  decided  innovation,  and  the  most 
fashionable  cap  for  children,  is  the  academic — the  chop- 
ping-board  and  pudding-basin  sacred  to  college  life,  until 
the  Princess  of  Wales  proved  how  bewitching  a  pretty 
face  could  look  beneath  it.  These  are  made  in  dark 
striped  velvets,  with  red  tassels,  and  of  the  same  stuff  and 
tone  as  the  dress  with  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
worn — cashmere,  beige,  or  what-not.  The  Dick  Turpin  is 
becoming  to  young  girls.  It  is  generally  made  of  velvet, 
three-cornered,  edged  with  cord,  and,  indeed,  tied  up  with 
the  cord.  The  mushroom  is  a  capital  knock -about  shape, 
with  its  full  crown  like  that  of  a  German  student's  cap,  a 
button  in  the  centre  and  an  all-round  brim  beyond.  This 
is  often  made  in  the  Arabian  coloring,  viz.,  brown,  blue, 
cream,  and  pink  stripes,  with  long  looped  bows  from  the 
top.  Straw  sailor-hats  are  very  generally  worn  by  girls 
and  boys,  especially  in  dark  colors,  such  as  blue  with  red, 
or  red  and  blue  band  around. 

For  boys,  this  shape  of  straw  hat  has  had  all  but  the 
straw  brim  removed  and  replaced  by  a  bag  top,  in  light 
blue,  red,  or  dark-blue  flannel,  a  tassel  at  the  top— the 
exact  form  of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman's  cap,  but  with 
the  straw  brim,  be  it  remembered — a  curious  but  success- 
ful combination.  The  new  jockey  cap  is  much  worn  by 
boys,  especially  in  dark  navy-blue  serge;  they  are  also 
made  in  silk  and  velvet.  The  Deerstalker  is  much  the 
same  shape,  but  with  a  flap  back  and  front;  and  the 
younger  portion  of  the  male  community  especially  delight 
in  the  traveling  cap  made  like  those  of  their  elders,  with 
ear  flaps  tied  over  the  top  in  a  bow.  The  Patrol  cap  is 
explained  by  its  name,  and  is  made  in  black  cloth  princi- 
pally. 

Children's  gloves  are  not  only  an  expensive  item  but  a 


difficult  matter  to  get  good.  They  are  once  more  made 
both  in  silk  and  Lisle  thread,  with  the  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  ribbed  wrist  which  fits  so  closely  to  the  arm, 
and  also  with  the  fore-finger  and  inside  of  the  hand  lined 
with  kid — doubling  their  wear,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  cool.  The  tan  colored  undressed-kid  washing 
gloves  will  stand  plenty  of  hard  wear,  and  really  wash. 

Now  for  the  piece  de  resistance — the  dresses  themselves, 
stylish  to  look  at,  comfortable  to  wear,  and  capable  of 
standing  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment  such  as  chil- 
dren will  bestow,  are  the  Jersey  dresses.  A  good  design 
is  made  all  in  one.  Round  the  bodice  piece,  which  de- 
scends half  way  down  the  skirt,  is  sewn  a  flounce 
bordered  with  three  or  four  rows  of  spots  of  a  contrast- 
ing color,  duplicated  on  the  cuffs,  and  forming  a  poke 
round  the  neck,  a  piece  of  the  same  flounce  being 
gathered  into  a  band  for  a  cape.  There  is  a  choice  of 
coloring — white  with  red  spots,  red  with  gold,  blue,  with 
gold  or  with  white.  New  and  cheap,  a  desideratum  in 
these  times,  is  the  Egyptian  brocade  for  children.  It  is 
a  cotton  material,  entirely  covered  with  a  brocade  which 
scarcely  permits  the  groundwork  to  be  seen — in  the  same 
species  of  fabric  as  Baden  toweling,  closely  resembling 
the  new  stuffs  made  for  mantles  this  year.  The  frocks 
are  tied  with  drab-satin  ribbon,  and  have  a  sash  of  the 
same,  with  a  cape  bordered  with  ecru  embroidery;  the 
skirt  is  plaited,  and  lobs  of  the  material  fall  from  the 
waist.  Plain  blue  serge  is  trimmed  with  white  braid,  or 
made  up  with  a  full  plain  skirt  and  sailor  collar,  of  blue, 
brown,  pink,  and  white  striped  cotton.  Galateas  are  too 
useful  to  go  out  of  fashion ;  they  are  made  with  the  loose 
sailor  blouse,  in  blue,  red,  and  gray  stripes. 

There  is  but  little  variety  in  the  make  of  children's 
dresses.  The  blouse  costumes  are  particularly  easy  to 
make  and  comfortable  to  wear.  Bodice  and  skirt  are  all 
cut  in  one,  the  bodice  extra  long,  so  that  when  the  draw- 
ing-string is  tied  the  additional  length  hangs  over. 
Foulis,  a  soft  twilled  woolen  stuff,  especially  in  red,  is  to 
be  recommended;  it  never  crushes,  and  is  strong  and 
light.  Many  of  the  sea-side  frocks  have  a  miniature 
shrimping-net  attached  to  the  side,  which  gives  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  rising  generation. 

Smocking  is  universally  applied  to  little  girls'  frocks, 
sometimes  in  the  sleeves — at  wrist  and  shoulder;  and  to  se- 
cure fullness  in  the  front  of  bodice,  at  the  neck  and  waist, 
or  as  a  yoke-piece ;  and  lastly,  as  more  original,  at  the 
waist,  in  the  form  of  a  Swiss  belt.  The  pinafore  dress  is 
a  pretty  notion ;  it  looks  like  one  dress  over  another — a 
pale-blue  cotton  one  drawn  in  high  at  the  throat  and  a 
pink  one  over  coming  to  the  height  of  a  low  bodice. 
Stripes  are  made  thus  over  plain  colors,  and  so  on.  Next 
to  the  inevitable  navy,  a  deep  dark  terra  cotta  is  to  be 
recommended.  Little  girls  are  wearing  pea-jackets,  with 
pockets  and  gold  buttons — a  miniature  fac-simile  of  those 
of  their  older  yachting  friends.  Some  of  them  are  even 
made  in  pilot  cloth.  Small  garments  of  this  description 
are  very  bewitching,  and  so  are  tiny  dolman-shaped 
waterproofs  of  a  select  tone,  which  fit  the  figures  of 
small  damsels  from  two  and  a  half.  Riding  jackets,  too, 
are  made  in  silk-covered  mackintosh  for  little  girls,  and 
should  be  used  by  those  who  take  out  their  ponies  with- 
out any  regard  to  weather.  A  useful  cloak  for  girls  of  all 
ages  is  made  in  fawn-colored  woolen  stuff,  reaching  to 
the  hem  of  their  dresses;  plain  in  front,  and  fitted  to  the 
figure  at  the  back.  As  the  season  advances,  these  will  be 
made  in  rough  coarse  cloth. 


The  Delineator,  which  is  always  wise  and  sensible  in  its 
advice,  makes  the  following  bright  suggestions: 

The  fancy  suitings  may  be  in  greater  favor  later  on, 
but  just  now  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the 
plainer  material.  The  effort  to  make  alpaca  fashionable 
can  scarcely  be  counted  a  success,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
future  holds  something  for  it.  Candidly,  it  is  hoped  not, 
for  there  are  too  many  materials  that  have  especial  graces 
asking  for  patronage  just  now,  and  they  certainly  deserve 
recognition  before  a  fabric  that  has  nothing  to  commend  it 
save  its  durability — a  virtue  that  also  pertains  to  cast-iron. 
Camel's-hair  is  a  most  becoming  and  artistic  fabric,  and 
in  the  greens  and  browns  is  in  extended  vogue.  Women 
who  like  full,  soft,  flowing  draperies  choose  camel's-hair 
because  it  falls  into  no  other  lines  than  those  of  grace ; 
and  women  who  like  severe  effects  also  select  it,  because 
it  may  be  made  to  fit  as  closely  as  desired,  and  yet  has  not 
the  unmistakable  street  air  that  clings  to  a  cloth  gown.  It 
has  the  softening  quality  of  velvet  without  its  pile,  and 
therefore  should  be  in  special  favor  w  ith  women  who  like 
velvet  skirts  but  find  the  velvet  corsage  brings  out  too  de- 
cidedly the  embonpoint  that  has  come  with  years.  A  pet- 
ticoat of  velvet,  a  drapery  of  camel's-hair  arranged  so  as  to 
show  the  velvet  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  bodice  of 
camel's-hair  with  velvet  decorations,  give  all  the  charm 
of  a  velvet  toilet,  without  the  trying  effects.  Some  time 
ago  a  very  pretty  woman  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
gown  would  be  most  desirable  and  most  suitable  for  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  evening  entertainments — dinner, 
dance  and  reception."  She  described  herself  as  medium 
in  every  particular — not  very  large  nor  very  small ;  neither 
very  light  nor  very  dark ;  not  very  plump  nor  very  slender; 
but  a  happy  medium  in  all  respects.  Well,  as  she  is  mar- 
ried and  does  not  care  to  dance,  the  gown  suggested  is  a 
black  velvet,  not  too  rich  or  too  fine,  but  a  good  black, 


and  of  a  quality  that  will  not  rub.  It  should  be  made 
with  a  train,  and  the  train  made  to  stand  out  by  means  of 
plaitings  of  stiffened  net  arranged  inside  it.  The  bodice 
must,  of  course,  fit  well,  and  the  neck  must  not  be  cut 
out,  but  turned  in,  so  that  a  Medici  collar  or  some  soft 
frills  of  lace  can  be  worn ;  or,  if  occasion  demands,  it 
could  be  high,  and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble,  for  it 
can  have  the  bastings  drawn  out,  be  securely  closed  to 
the  front,  and,  with  its  frills  of  lisse,  will  be  dainty  yet  dig- 
nified. Two  pairs  of  sleeves  may  be  a  feature — one  pair 
of  black  lace  and  the  other  of  black  velvet.  If  the  wearer 
has  nice  arms,  she  may  count  as  a  third  pair  some  ribbon 
straps.  If  a  lace  drapery  is  required,  she  may  use  black 
piece-lace.  While  the  gown  is  new  it  will  be  best  to  have 
it  all  black ;  then,  when  the  wrinkles  of  time  begin  to 
show  upon  it,  cream  or  white  lace  will  tend  to  make  it 
look  blacker  and  fresher.  Two  plaitings  of  muslin  are 
sometimes  placed  across  the  fronts  of  black  velvet  gowns 
with  a  decidedly  pretty  result,  and  then  a  muslin  kerchief 
and  a  muslin  bonnet  are  worn. 


In  houses  where  pictures  are  scarce  the  walls  often  look 
bald,  especially  if  covered  with  a  light-colored  paper. 
Brackets  are  a  great  help  to  the  housewife  in  getting  rid 
of  this  suggestion  of  baldness.  Any  carpenter  will  make 
deal  brackets  to  a  given  shape,  and  it  is  easy  work  to 
cover  the  board  and  make  a  valance  for  it.  The  consid- 
eration of  what  material  is  best  to  use,  and  what  should 
be  the  color,  and  in  what  style  the  ornamentation  should 
be  carried  out,  are  the  main  points  on  which  success  de- 
pends. Virginia  creeper  leaves  look  well  on  white,  gray, 
and  black  ground,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  val- 
ance of  either  mantel-board  or  bracket.  They  can  be 
massed  together  in  bunches,  or  applied  as  a  bordering, 
and  are  equally  effective  in  both  styles. 

A  charming  screen  can  be  made  as  follows :  A  length 
of  satin  of  a  delicate  gray  tint  is  worked  with  shaded 
chenille.  The  design  may  be  formed  of  flowers  alone,  or 
birds  may  be  introduced.  In  one  we  have  seen,  the  de- 
sign consists  of  water  plants.  Exquisitely  tinted  flag,  tall 
bulrushes  of  a  red-brown  hue,  and  various  grasses,  are 
lightly  arranged  so  as  to  leave  much  of  the  satin  ground 
visible;  a  kingfisher  with  its  brilliant  blue  plumage  settles 
on  some  of  the  lower  foliage,  whilst  its  mate  hovers  above. 
The  lovely  blue  feathers  of  the  birds  give  the  color  that  is 
requisite  to  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  piece,  while  darting 
across  the  top  of  the  panel  is  a  dragon-fly.  Various  pieces 
of  work  could  be  carried  out  in  shaded  chenille,  and  the 
soft  tints  are  suited  to  articles  to  -be  placed  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Banner  screens,  hand  screens,  work  bags,  tea 
cozies,  may  all  be  ornamented  successfully  in  this  man- 
ner. A  tea  cozy  may  have  a  spray  of  wild  roses  branch- 
ing across  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  few  leaves,  rich  in 
autumnal  tints  of  gold,  red,  and  brown.  The  cozies  are 
made  smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  which  is  certainly  an 
improvement.  If  large,  they  take  up  too  much  room  on 
the  occasion-tables  used  for  five-o'clock  tea,  and  look 
rather  clumsy ;  but  when  tastily  made  and  well  worked, 
or  painted,  they  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the 
pretty  appearance  of  this  fashionable  and  social  repast. 
An  embroidered  tea-cloth  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  many  folks 
think.  It  may  be  either  embroidered  all  over  in  a  set 
pattern,  or  merely  bordered  with  crewel-work.  Yellow 
jasmine  or  pink  convolvulus  is  suitable  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose; they  give  sufficient  color  without  contrasting  too 
strongly  with  the  white  ground.  Vivid  colors  are  oojec- 
tionable,  as  the  china  generally  affords  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  we  must  study  to  have  our  cloth  decorations 
harmonize  with  our  cups  and  saucers,  so  that  we  may  se- 
cure a  good  tone  of  color  throughout.  On  entering  a 
room,  the  tea-table,  although  it  does  not  as  formerly  occu- 
py the  center  of  the  floor,  is  yet  an  object  that  invites 
attention,  and  we  shall  not  be  throwing  away  our  time  if 
we  make  it  as  attractive  as  we  possibly  can. — Casse/i's 
Family  Magazine. 


OVEN   AND  HEARTH. 

The  recipes  in  the  following  column  are  quoted  from  White- 
head's Family  liook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with 
every  new  annual  subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 

Potted  Veal,  or  Veal  Loaf:  We  have  to  make  such 
minced  dishes  as  this  by  rule  and  measure,  lest  they  be 
too  soft  to  slice  when  cold  or  too  much  the  other  way  to  be 
good  eating:  Six  ounces  of  mixed  cold  veal — a  cupful;  one 
ounce  of  bacon  or  knuckle  of  ham,  one  ounce  of  butter.one 
egg ;  salt,  pepper,  grating  of  nutmeg,  and  little  lemon  juice. 
Shave  all  the  outside  off  the  cooked  veal  (or  other  white 
meat)  before  mincing  it.  Add  a  thin  slice  of  raw  bacon 
and  a  few  shreds  of  cooked  lean  ham,  if  convenient,  for 
flavor,  and  when  all  are  finely  chopped,  add  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients,  and  season  well  with  pepper.  Make  up  in  a 
little  loaf  shape,  smooth  it  over,  and  bake  in  a  dripping- 
pan  about  half  an  hour.  It  may  be  eaten  hot  with  gravy, 
or  kept  and  sliced  cold  for  tea  or  supper. 

Cauliflower  Salad:  Take  cauliflower  left  over  from 
dinner,  or  else  pull  a  head  apart  into  suitable  sized 
bunches,  and  boil  them  in  salted  water  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour;  drain  and  set  away  to  get  cold.  Then 
put  it  into  a  bowl  containing  the  following  salad  dressing, 
and  when  to  be  served  up,  dip  out  the  pieces  well  coated 
with  it,  and  place  them  neatly  in  a  pile  on  aflat  dish,  and 
ornament  the  edges. 

Salad  Dressing  without  Oil:  Half-cupful  of  vinegar, 
half-cupful  of  water,  half-cupful  of  butter — three  ounces; 
half-cupful  of  yolks  of  eggs — five  yolks ;  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  mustard;  salt  and'  cayenne.  Boil  the  vinegar, 
water,  butter  and  salt  together  in  a  bright  saucepan,  beat 
the  yolks,  and  add  to  them  some  of  the  boiling  liquid ; 
then  pour  all  into  the  saucepan,  stir  rapidly,  andin  a  few 
seconds,  or  as  soon  as  the  mixture  becomes  thick  and 
smooth,  like  softened  butter,  take  it  from  the  fire.  Add 
the  mustard  and  cayenne,  and  make  it  ice-cold  for  use. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS: 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka's  paper  on  the  Yukon,  the  great 
river  of  our  unexplored  dependency  of  Alaska,  takes  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  October  Century,  and  completes  the 
the  description  (begun  in  September)  of  that  immense 
stream.  "A  Study  in  Independent  Journalism"  is  a 
sketch  of  Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  the  paper  he  founded.  The  place  of  the  war  papers 
is  taken  by  reminiscences  of  General  Grant.  This  month 
seems  the  low-water  mark  of  the  engraving,  there  being 
few  illustrations  and  but  three  or  four  of  those  first- 
class.  Perhaps  the  engraving  is  losing  its  attractiveness 
to  the  public,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  publishers 
must  depend  more  on  literary  quality.  The  prospectus 
that  the  Century  offers  for  the  coming  year  is  more  than 
attractive  in  spite  of  the  threat  that  "  Henry  James's 
'Bostonians'  will  be  continued."  Cable,  Howells,  and 
Mary  Hallock  Foote  are  to  furnish  the  serials;  and  short 
stories  are  promised  by  Stockton  and  others.  The  war 
papers  will  be  continued,  as  a  matter  ot  course. 

"Cholera:  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,"  is  the  timely 
paper  that  opens- the  October  number  of  the  Eclectic.  It 
is  followed  by  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Paris  News- 
paper Press,"  and  the  conclusion  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne's  critical  account  of  "The  Work  of  Victor 
Hugo."  The  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Attache  "  is  a  chatty 
paper  from  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  in  Paris  in 
1867.  The  other  articles,  without  deserving  special  men- 
tion, are  up  to  the  Eclectic  standard,  excepting  Mr. 
Matthew  M.  Trumbull's  "Aristocracy  in  America,"  which 
is  mainly  nonsense.  Mr.  Trumbull  has  mistaken  the 
whole  tendency  of  American  thought— evidently  from  an 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  Even  where 
he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  right  with  his  facts,  his  deduc- 
tions are  wholly  wrong. 

The  third  number  of  Dio  Leivis's  Nuggets  is  at  hand. 
He  is  making  the  most  of  his  "  talking  license." 

How  We  Are  Governed,  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes, 
daughter  of  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts  (D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.,  Boston),  is  a  book  of  unquestionable  value.  It  is 
an  exposition  of  the  American,  in  a  style  so  simple  that  a 
child  or  a  foreigner  can  make  no  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing it.  The  articles  on  the  Constitution,  appropriately 
grouped,  furnish  the  texts  for  several  chapters.  The 
troublesome  question  about  such  a  book  is,  how  are  those 
who  need  this  information  to  be  made  to  receive  it?  It 
is  hardly  possible,  however  beneficial,  to  compel  every 
person  applying  for  naturalization  to  pass  an  examination 
in  such  matters;  the  flannel-mouth  and  the  bauer  will 
continue  to  imbibe  their  politics  with  their  whisky  and 
beer  in  grocery  and  saloon.  Of  young  Americans  there 
is  more  hope,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  method  of  secur- 
ing attention  even  from  them.  The  youth  of  to-day  are 
so  used  to  having  amusement  made  the  chief  end  in  the 
books  written  for  them,  that  their  mental  stomachs  can 
hardly  receive  any  thing  like  solid  pabulum;  all  infor- 
mation must  be  disguised  beneath  a  sugary  coat,  or  they 
reject  it.  The  very  truths  that  Miss  Dawes  teaches 
directly  and  simply  are  now  being  given  to  the  flabby 
minds  of  our  children,  mixed  up  with  the  antics  of  Senate 
pages  and  other  nonsense,  in  a  leading  children's  maga- 
zine. The  only  method,  then,  of  making  sure  that  the 
future  sovereigns  of  America  learn  their  business  is  to 
make  such  books  as  Miss  Dawes's — and  here  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  them — text-books  for  study  in  every  public 
school. 

When  President  Cleveland  was  fishing  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  (so  the  story  runs)  his  eye  was  attracted  one  morn- 
ing by  a  lurid  picture  of  a  wild  vaquero  on  the  paper  that 
wrapped  up  the  bait.  He  read  a  few  lines,  looked  at  the 
author's  name,  and  then  stopped  not  till  he  had  finished 
the  story.  The  paper  was  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  story 
was  Bret  Harte's  Maruja.  When  the  President  had  fin- 
ished, he  turned  to  his  companion  :  "  Who  has  applied 
for  the  Glasgow  consulate?"  he  inquired.  He  was  told. 
The  next  mail  carried  Mr.  Underwood's  appointment. 
The  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  Harte  has  abused  his  leisure  by  doing  very  little  in 
the  time  he  has  held  his  gentleman-pensioner  position; 
but  not  even  in  his  'prentice  work  did  he  do  any  thing 
quite  so  bad  as  Maruja.  Mr.  Harte's  felicity  of  style  and 
his  beauty  of  description  are  all  here,  but  there  is  nothing 
else.  Mr.  Harte's  heroines  have  never  been  very  real 
nor  very  agreeable  personages,  but  his  heroes  have  usually 
had  the  manly  qualities  of  courage  and  straight-forward- 
ness, and  a  certain  sort  of  honesty,  if  nothing  else. 
The  hero  in  Maruja  has  not  even  these  claims  to  favor, 
and  makes  a  poor  figure,  even  beside  the  coyote  that 
comes  on  the  scene  with  him.  Mr.  Harte  has  taught  us 
to  look  for  something  better  at  his  hands.  For  sale  by 
Bancroft,  $1.00. 

NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Cable  has  written  a  novelet  for  the  Century,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  among  the  Arcadians  of  Louisiana. 
To  the  same  magazine  he  will  contribute  a  series  of  papers 
on  Creole  slave  songs  and  song-dances,  including  the 
songs  of  the  Voudous  (dealing  with  the  rites  of  negro  ser- 
pent-worship), etc.,  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble  will  illus- 
trate. 


To  the  English-speaking  readers,  says  the  Critic,  the 
most  interesting  article  in  Le  Livre  for  July  is  a  Voyage  a 
Travers  I'CEuvre  de  Dickens,  by  Arsene  Aruss.  It  is  an 
entertaining  sketch,  fully  illustrated  with  Vanderhoof's 
clever  drawings  of  scenes  from  Dickens's  books.  From 
Pickwick  appears  the  White  Horse  Tavern  at  Ipswich, 
the  novelist's  description  of  which  is  quoted  with  this 
comment:  "It  is  forty-six  years  since  these  lines  were 
written,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  imperturbable  stability  of 
the  English,  there  is  no  change  in  this  old  inn,  over  whose 
doorway  still  stands  the  odd-looking  mount  that  bears  so 
lively  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  horseman  in  the 
Apocalypse."  The  other  pictures  show  the  tavern  in 
Oliver  Twist,  the  Cooling  graveyard,  La  Maison  de 
Pegotty,  Le  Logis  de  Sarey  Gamp,  L'enseigne  du  Petit 
Aspirant  de  Marine,  and  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  generally  associated  only 
with  gambling,  possesses  in  the  achives  of  his  house  a  treas- 
ure of  rare  historical  and  literary  value.  The  documents 
have,  since  1880,  been  in  charge  of  a  former  attache  of  the 
National  Archives  of  Paris.  An  idea  of  the  worth  of  the 
Monaco  archives  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one 
part  of  it  alone,  the  Matignon  collection — so  called  from 
Marshal  Matignon,  the  ancestor  of  the  male  line  of  the 
reigning  house  of  Monaco — comprisestwenty-five  thousand 
historical  letters  and  documents,  from  the  time  of  Francis 
I  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  There  are  hundreds  of  letters 
from  Francis  I  and  II,  Henry  III  and  IV,  and  Catherine 
of  Medici. 

New  York  reporters  are  grieved  that  there  are  two  cen- 
tral news  bureaus  in  the  city.  Their  purpose  is  to  supply 
the  newspapers  with  all  the  news,  and  thus  reduce  their 
reportorial  force,  and  consequently  the  expense.  At 
present  they  furnish  court  and  other  news  to  the  Mail  and 
Express,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Telegram,  Post,  Dial, 
News,  Herald,  Tribune,  Volkszeitung.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  Herald  and  Telegram  began  to  use  the  bureaus' 
reports,  and  at  once  discharged  about  twenty  reporters. 
The  Sun,  Times,  and  World  still  continue  to  send  out 
their  special  reporters. — Paper  World.  > 

General  Grant's  third  paper,  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  will  appear  in  the  November  Century. 
The  Wilderness  article  will  be  printed  in  one  of  the  winter 
numbers.  The  new  novel  which  Mr.  Howells  is  writing 
for  The  Century  will  treat  of  "A  simple-souled,  pure- 
hearted  country  youth,  who  comes  to  Boston  with  a 
trashy  poem  he  has  written,  and  with  no  other  visible 
means  of  support."  Some  of  the  characters  in  "  Silas 
Lapham  "  will  appear  in  the  new  serial.  Mr.  Howells 
has  written  a  story  for  St.  Nicholas,  called  "  Christmas 
Every  Day;  "  and  his  little  daughter  has  illustrated  it. 

Karl  Kron  expects  to  publish  this  fall  his  Ten  Tlwusand 
Miles  on  a  Bicycle,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  present 
descriptions  of  about  six  thousand  miles  of  American 
highways  which  the  author  has  explored  while  driving  his 
wheel  a  much  greater  total  distance,  and  descriptions  of 
five  thousand  or  six  thousand  additional  miles  from  which 
other  tourists  have  made  report.  The  first  edition  will 
probably  consist  of  6,200  copies,  of  which  3,137  have 
already  been  subscribed  for. — Progress. 

It  is  stated  that  there  have  been  discovered,  up  to  the 
present,  only  three  printer's  errors  in  all  the  English 
editions  of  the  revised  Bible,  and  these  are  of  a  most 
obvious  description.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
any  person  discovering  a  printer's  error  in  an  Oxford 
Bible  will  be  paid  a  guinea  on  communicating  the  fact  to 
the  Controller  of  the  Press,  provided  that  the  error  has 
not  been  discovered  before. — Literary  World. 

The  most  profitable  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  Lon- 
don Tunes,  is  valued  at  $25,000,000;  and  the  most  profit- 
able in  France,  the  Petit  journal,  earns  $600,000  a  year 
net,  although  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  insolvent.  The 
London  Standards  valued  at  $10,000,000 ;  the  Daily  News 
at  $6,000,000;  and  $5,000,000  would  not  buy  the  Tele- 
graph. 

The  World's  Workers  is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of 
brief  biographies  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  which 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  have  just  begun  publishing. 
The  volumes  now  ready  arc  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Ernest 
Foster,  and  Benjamin  Prank/in,  by  E.  M.  Tomkinson. 
Twenty  volumes  arc  already  under  way  in  this  series,  and 
more  are  projected. 

Shirley  Dare,  author  of  the  Ugly  Girl  Papers,  Anna 
Maria's  Housekeeping,  and  many  other  delightful  things 
for  the  women  to  read,  has  just  completed  a  handy  little 
pamphlet  for  housekeepers,  entitled  Fruit  Pastes,  Syrups, 
and  Preserves.  The  book  is  brought  out  in  neat  paper 
covers,  by  Cupples,  Uphani  &  Co. 

Upon  Sweden  falls  the  proud  distinction  of  printing  the 
first  book  in  the  Congo  language.  The  effort  bears  the 
high-sounding  title  of  Arsa  mu  Wambote  a  Yoane,  and  is  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
Swedish  missionary,  Vestlind,  who  'has  labored  many 
years  in  equatorial  Africa. 

"  D.  ;Lothrop  &  Co.  will  publish  this  season  a  sub- 
scription edition  of  the  poems  of  James  Berry  Bcnsel. 
Ln  the  Kine's  Garden  is  the  title  of  the  book."  If  Mr. 
Bensel  could  only  get  at  the  Critic's  typo  that  set  up  that 
paragraph  he  would  make  him  swallow  a  whole  copy  of 
Ln  the  King's  Garden. 


A  Political  Crime,  the  History  of  the  Great  Fraud,  1 
A.  M.  Gibson,  for  twelve  years  Washington  correspond 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  forth-coming  from  the  press 
William  S.  Gottsberger.    The  book  professes  to  be  a  his- 
tory of  the  presidential  contest  of  1876. 

Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer,  who  during  the  war  was  sur- 
geon in  the  army,  and  who  later  has  held  an  editorial 
position  on  the  New  York  Herald  for  several  years,  has 
written  a  novel  of  army  life,  As  We  Went  Marching  On, 
which  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  next  month. 

That  famous  old  Whig  quarterly,  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
may  be  expected  shortly  to  appear  as  a  monthly,  at  half- 
a-crown.  It  will  aim  at  being  more  lively  and  entertain- 
ing than  its  present  editor  has  made  it. 

Lieutenant  Kell,  executive  officer  of  the  Alabama,  and 
Dr.  Brown,  surgeon  of  the  Kearsarge,  have  written  ac- 
counts of  the  famous  fight  between  those  two  vessels,  and 
the  articles  will  appear  in  an  early  number  ot  the  Century. 

The  Boston  Globe  announces  that  "  Henry  James,  the 
novelist,  has  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  and  will 
soon  be  an  American  citizen." 

It  is  said  that  General  Hazen's  Narrative  of  Military 
Service,  which  is  being  printed  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  will 
create  quite  a  stir  in  army  circles. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Old  Plantations,  by  Uncle 
Remus,  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  new 
volume,  now  in  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Announcement  comes  from  London  that  Tennyson's 
latest  poem,  which  deals  with  home-rule  in  Ireland,  will 
probably  be  his  final  effort,  as  his  health  is  breaking. 

The  Scribners  will  issue  an  illustrated  edition  of  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  Rudder  Grange.    A.  13.  Frost  is  the  artist. 

A  curious  volume  is  the  The  World's  Lumber  Room,  by 
Selina  Gaye,  in  the  press  of  Cassell  <Jc  Co. 

Mr.  Moudray  Morris  is  to  succeed  Mr.  John  Morley  as 
the  editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sampson  &  Low  will  be  the  English  publishers  of 
General  Grant's  Memoirs. 

Robert  Buchanan  is  at  work  on  a  lengthy  poem,  to  ap- 
pear in  October. 


A  LONG-FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 


A  new  invention-  has  recently  come  to  light  in  Europe, 
by  the  aid  of  which  a  man — a  common  unassuming  man, 
or  even  a  delicate,  tender  dude — can  enter  a  cage  of  roar- 
ing lions  and  make  them  walk  turkey  to  the  queen's  taste. 
It  consists  of  an  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  stick,  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  powerfully  charged  with 
electricity.  The  inventor,  M.  Rauspach,  is  a  lion-tamer 
by  trade,  and  having  had  his  hair  and  divers  choice  por- 
tions of  his  anatomy  eaten  off  from  time  to  time  by  his 
frisky,  frolicsome  charges,  he  set  his  brain  to  work,  and 
at  last  hit  upon  the  above  scheme.  He  first  tried  his 
electric  "  dingus  "  upon  three  of  his  lions  which  he  had 
been  aching  to  get  even  with  for  some  time,  and  by  gently 
laying  the  stick  upon  the  tips  of  their  noses  it  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  They  received  the  shock  with  as  much 
politeness  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  by  their  actions  that  their  feelings  were 
hurt,  and  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  that  kind  of  artificial 
lightning  went  a  great  way. 

It  acted  something  like  the  faith  cure,  only  more  so. 
The  first  lion  came  up  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  an 
I-would-lunch-upon-your-pants  expression  in  his  eyes, 
that  at  another  time  would  have  caused  the  bold  lion 
tamer  to  wither  like  a  German  market-bouquet  that  has  been 
kept  in  stock  over  Sunday.  But  when  the  king  of  the 
forest  came  nearer  and  was  about  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the 
man's  whiskers,  the  stick  was  drawn  gently  across  the  old 
boy's  nose,  and  immediately  if  not  sooner  there  was  a 
transformation  scene  in  that  cage.  The  youthful,  happy 
light  disappeared  from  his  eyes;  the  long,  proud,  bushy 
tail  that  heretofore  had  carried  its  head  so  high  sought 
cover  between  his  legs;  his  tongue  ran  out  like  a  piece  of 
red  flannel,  and  his  hair  curled  up  so  tight  all  over  his  body 
that  it  fairly  cracked.  The  other  two  were  then  given  a 
dose  of  the  same  medicine,  and  the  lion-tamer  had  things 
all  his  own  way.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  their  a  .pe- 
tite for  human  flesh,  and  all  they  asked  was  to  b*  left 
alone. 

fie  next  tried  his  luck  on  the  bear,  but  Bruin  wasn't  to 
be  handled  so  easily.  After  three  or  four  trials,  however, 
his  bearship  made  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  for  his  post,  and 
couldn't  get  to  the  top  quick  enough.  The  next  in  order 
was  the  boa-constrictor,  and  he  took  his  medicine  with 
less  grit  than  any  of  the  rest.  At  first,  as  the  electric  cur- 
rent began  to  burn  holes  in  his  cold-blooded  vitals,  he 
looked  surprised,  but  as  it  searched  out  new  and  unex- 
plored parts  the  treatment  was  too  severe,  and  he  began 
tying  himself  up  in  all  kinds  of  knots;  there  were  true- 
lover's  knots,  bow  knots,  sailor  knots,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
knots.  After  carrying  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  his 
ftlood  seemed  to  suddenly  freeze,  and  at  last  he  straight- 
ened out  as  limp  as  a  towel,  and  didn't  show  any  life  for 
three  whole  days. 

The  elephant  was  the  only  animal  that  kicked  real  hard 
against  the  test.  When  he  reached  out  his  trunk  and 
took  hold  of  the  infernal  machine  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  imposed  upon,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  his  venge- 
ance but  bubbling  brooklets  of  blood.  He  let  one 
agonizing  yell,  and  seizing  a  looker-on  with  his  trunk,  he 
whirled  him  around  his  head  and  let  him  drop  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  arena.  If  M.  Rauspach  will  get  his 
invention  patened,  and  supply  the  market,  it  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  thing  to  have  in  private  families  or  on  the  police 
force. — Peck's  Sun. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


The  officers  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  consist  of  Mrs.  William 
Alvord,  President;  Mrs.  J.G.Clark,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss  Gibbs,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  I.  M.  K. 
Davis,  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Tayior, 
Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Theodore  Smith,  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Babcock,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sanchez,  Mrs.  A.J. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Ncwlands  and  Mrs.  Graves,  Man- 
agers. Dr.  W.  E.  Bates  is  the  resident  physician, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  the  visiting  surgeon,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Keeney,  visiting  physician,  and  Dr.  George 
H.  Powers,  oculist. 

The  charges  for  patients  are  very  moderate, 
ranging  from  $10  to  $20  per  week,  according  to 
location.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  free  beds.  In  other  cities  it  is 
quite  customary  for  young  men  occupying  clerical 
positions  to  club  together,  and,  by  the  payment 
individually  of  a  small  sum  monthly,  provide 
against  possible  sickness  of  one  of  their  number. 
The  yearly  expense  of  such  a  bed,  in  ward  or 
private  room,  is  from  $240  to  $300,  making  a 
monthly  expense  of  only  $20  to  $25. 


BILL  NYE  DANCES. 


Very  soon  now  I  shall  be  strong  enough  on 
my  cyclonic  leg  to  resume  my  lessons  in  waltz- 
ing. It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  look  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  that  moment.  Nature 
intended  that  I  should  glide  in  the  mazy.  Tall, 
lithe,  bald-headed,  genial,  limber  in  the  extreme; 
suave,  soulful,  frolicsome  at  times,  yet  dignified 
and  reserved  toward  strangers;  irresistible  as  a 
tornado  when  insulted  by  a  smaller  man — I  am 
peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  society.  Those  who 
nave  observed  my  polished  brow  under  a  strong 
electric  light  say  that  they  never  saw  a  man 
shine  so  in  society  as  I  do. 

I  had  just  learned  how  to  reel  around  a  ball- 
room to  a  little  waltz  music  when  I  was  blown 
across  the  state  of  Mississippi  in  September  last 
by  a  high  wind,  and  broke  one  of  my  legs,  which 
I  use  in  waltzing.  When  this  accident  occurred, 
I  had  just  got  where  I  felt  at  liberty  to  choose  a 
glorious  being  with  starry  eyes  and  flu  fly  hair, 
and  a  magniticently  molded  form,  to  steer  me 
around  the  rink  to  the  dreamy  music  of  Strauss. 
One  young  lady  with  whom  I  had  waltzed  a  good 
deal,  when  she  heard  that  my  leg  was  broken,  be- 
gan to  attend  every  dancing  party  she  could  hear 
of,  although  she  had  declined  a  great  many  pre- 
vious to  that.  1  asked  her  how  she  could  be  so 
giddy  and  so  gay  while  I  was  suffering.  She  said 
she  was  doing  it  to  drown  her  sorrow;  but  her 
little  brother  told  me  on  the  quiet  that  she  was 
dancing  while  I  was  sick  because  she  felt  per- 
fectly safe. 

My  wife  taught  me  how  to  waltz.  She  would 
teach  me  on  Saturdays,  and  repair  her  skirts 
during  the  following  week.  I  told  her  once  that 
I  thought  I  was  too  brainy  to  dance.  She  said 
she  hadn't  noticed  that, but  she  thought  I  seemed 
to  run  too  much  to  legs.  My  wife  is  not  timid 
about  telling  me  any  thing  that  she  thinks  will 
be  for  my  good.  \\  hen  I  make  a  mistake  she  is 
perfectly  frank  with  me,  and  comes  right  to  me 
and  tells  me  about  it  so  that  I  won't  do  so  again. 

A  friend  of  mine  says  I  have  a  pronounced 
and  distinctly  original  manner  of  waltzing,  and 
that  he  never  saw  anybody,  with  one  exception, 
who  waltzed  as  I  did,  ancf  that  was  the  recently 
deceased  Jumbo.  I  could  waltz  more  easily  if 
the  rules  did  not  require  such  a  constant  change 
of  position.  I  am  sedentary  in  my  nature,  slow 
to  move  about,  so  that  it  takes  a  lady  of  great 
strength  of  purpose  to  pull  me  around  on  time. 
I  had  a  partner  once  who  said  I  was  very  easy 
to  waltz  with.  She  moved  about  with  wonder- 
ful case,  and  a  poetic  motion  that  made  my  legs 
stand  out  at  an  angle  of  450  when  we  turned  the 
corners.  She  told  me  to  trust  her  implicitly 
and  she  would  see  that  I  got  around  on  time. 
My  feet  only  touched  the  floor  three  times  dur- 
ing the  dance,  and  one  arm  has  been  a  little 
longer  than  the  other  ever  since  that  time. 
Most  of  the  other  dancers  left  the  floor  and 
watched  us  with  great  interest.  Finally  I  asked 
her  if  she  didn't  want  to  sit  down  and  fan  her- 
self till  I  could  get  her  a  glass  of  water.  She 
said  no,  she  didn't  feel  latigued  at  all,  and  then 
proceeded  to  whirl  me  around  some  more.  It 
makes  me  shudder  yet  to  think  of  it.  Every 


time  the  old  bass 


ler  ye 
-viol  1 


would  "  zzzt,  zzzt,  zzzt. 


she  would  scrunch  my  shoulder-blades  together 
and  swing  me  around  like  a  wet  rag.  I  then 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  be  kind  enough  to 
take  me  home  to  my  parents.  I  looked  her  in 
the  eye  and  begged  her  to  remember  her  father. 
He,  too,  was  a  man!  "Ah,"  said  I,  "do  not 
take  advantage  of  your  great  strength.  Per- 
haps you  have  a  brother.  How  would  you  like 
to  have  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong 
woman  and  be  kidnapped  so  that  you  would 
never  see  his  dear  face  again?" 

She  then  relented,  and  led  me  to  a  seat .  I  told 
her  that  my  friend  who  had  introduced  us  had 
not  pronounced  her  name  distinctly.  Might  I 
ask  her  once  more,  so  that  we  could  some  day 
dance  again?  She  smiled  joyously,  and  gave  me 
a  large,  stiff,  thick  blue  card,  and  left  the  room. 
It  read  as  follows  : 


:Sec  

:  Row  

:  Seat .... 

:  Retain  this  check, 
:  as  it  secures  your 
:  seat . 


LULU  HURST. 
Admit  One. 


Nau  York  Mercury. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  cusps  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years.it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable"  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taken 
m  very  small  quantities,  and  a  few  dosi  - 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may,  very  possibly,  save  life.  'There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  'Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies,  ft 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
(iitail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
pii  i  ious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


WM.  T.  COLEmAn  &  GO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovhrn,  Eugene  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Saml'Hl  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Moiul«>rlul  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  .comfort,  immediately  it 
U  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  exj-ressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Hterarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  11  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


'TRIP  THROUGH 
J  APA  >T." 


DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKI 


IGNATIUS   HALL,  San  Francisco. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


Do  You  Know 

That  now  eight  dollars  will  purchase  a  good  and 
substantial  extension-table  at  the  warcrooms  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Hush  street? 

It  is  said  that  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Glasgow  BO  to  bed  intoxicated  every 
Saturday  nignt.  This  shows  the  hard  sense  of 
the  Scotch.  In  this  city,  instead  of  going  to 
bed  they  would  roam  the  streets  until  Sunday 
morning. 


The  I'n  luce  Hole]  occupies  an  <>  11 1  ire  block 
in  the  center  >>r         Fnundvco.    it  in  the 

model  hotel  of  tlie  world.  It  In  Fire  ami 
Earthquake  proof.  It  lias  l  ive  Elevator*. 
Ever]  room  is  large,  Htrlil  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  \  hath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  eas>  ol 
areess  from  broad,  Mir  lit  corridors.  I  he 
Centra]  Court,  illilliiiiiatttl  hy  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  ^lass  root',  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plants.  In  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  1. nests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  lu  the  city. 


i)i:\Ki\  ititos.  .v  co.s 


LIVING  PANORAMAandTEMPLE 

OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN,  NOW  OPEN. 


THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  AT  WORK, 

Forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT  ever 
seen  in  the  world — pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Three  Reception*  Dally:  !»  to  12,  9  to  ...  7  to  10.    Admission  50  cents;  Children  35  cents. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi'Kietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Every  Evening  this  Week,  and  Matinee  on 
SatU  rday. 

The  funniest  of  -all  funny  plays — 

A  RAG  BABY, 

By  the  author  of  "BUNCH  OF  KEYS." 
Popular  Prices. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Kddv  street,  near  Makket. 
KRBLXHG  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Th*  Reigning  Sensation  now  is 

THE  MIKADO. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING* 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  »  A.  to  II  F.  M. 

A  PREMIUM. 

Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

TheSAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.,  200  pages,  cloth-bound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  receipts,  it  contains  a  series  of 
Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ments, with  minute  directions  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells- Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


R.H.McDonald 

—PRESIDENT. 

R.H.McDonaldJ 

"\  VICEPREST 

^Oldest  Chartered 
>nleTcial  Bank 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Capital^  1000.000,00. 
kplusft  ^001)00,00. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Jan.l8.1 1885. 

NO  DISEASE. 

PLENTY  OF  EGGS,  EGG-',  EGGS,  WHEN  USING 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  GfOCer,  Seedsman,  or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 
one  nth  ving  i-  should  write  for  irade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves  R.  K.  WELLING l'  N,  Proprietor. 

QrrnQ  Imp  iter  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vege- 
OCCUOa    tabic  >eeds,  and  seeds  of  every  variety. 
425  Washington  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German  and  English  Hoarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies  and  Children,  « ith  Kindergarten. 
Term  commences  October  6,  1885. 

M ME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


TADC  VA/HDIUI   Removed  alive  in  two 

I  Apr  YVUnlfl  '1"urs»  w',n  nead  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  WOT  OS 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alteriioon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50.  Cts.  per  Mohth. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  sonu  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar- proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AMI  LOCK  A  4  O., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  FVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAUI'E  A  CO., 

in.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street.         San  Fr-.ncisco. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Nansome  Ntrwt, 

San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


That  "extremes  meet"  in  matters  theatrical, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  exemplified  this  week  in 
the  new  productions  at  the  Bush-street  and  the 
California.  At  least  they  have  come  as  near 
meeting  as  the  moderate  space  between  those 
two  places  of  entertainment  would  allow. 
From  A  Rag  Baby  to  Dark  Days  is  more  than 
"around  the  world  in  eighty  days;"  it  is  from 
the  zenith  to  the  nadir  in  as  many  seconds. 

It  is  a  great  card  for  any  public  entertainment 
to  start  off  with  spirit  and  dash,  and  this  the 
Bush-street  did  in  a  marked  degree  on  Monday 
night.  It  was  not  only  that  every  seat  was 
taken  at  an  early  hour,  that  camp-stools  were  in 
constant  and  vigorous  demand,  and  that  the 
standing  army  adorned  the  walls  and  leaned 
against  the  lintels  of  the  door-posts,  but  the 
constant  outbursts  of  laughter  and  applause, 
and  the  hum  of  approving  voices  between  acts, 
showed  that  for  some  reason  the  unpretentious 
Rag  Baby  had  caught  the  popular  fancy. 

The  play,  like  most  of  the  performers  in  it,  is 
bright,  clean,  and  pretty.  There  is  none  of  the 
smashing  of  crockery,  emptying  of  water-buckets 
and  boxes  of  sawdust  on  unwary  heads,  falling 
on  greased  planks,  nor  any  other  exhibition  of 
that  material  property-wit  that  in  similar  pro- 
ductions is  often  made  to  do  duty  for  the  gen- 
uine article.  But  while  entirely  free  from  this 
noisy,  dusty,  disheveled  element,  the  play  is  full 
ot  a  light,  airy  humor,  with  a  very  considerable 
mingling  of  satire  and  philosophy  of  the  Democ- 
ritan  order.  There  is  a  little  plot,  of  no  possi- 
ble consequence,  which  is  worked  out  in  a  per- 
fectly transparent  manner,  to  the  triumphant 
rescue  of  A  Rag  Baby.  There  is  an  old  maid  in 
the  play.  She  is  very  funny  and  very  natural; 
but  she  isn't  crazy  to  be  married,  nor  is  she  the 
subject  of  any  practical  jokes  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Hoyt  has  shown  the  originality  of  his  humor 
in  nothing  more  than  in  this  prim,  precise  and 
proper  spinster,  whose  gambols,  even  under  the 
unwonted  stimulus  of  soda-water  with  a  wink  in 
it,  are  of  a  distant  and  respectable  friskiness,  as 
of  an  innocent  though  somewhat  left-over  lamb. 

One  noticeable  peculiarity  of  this  company  is 
that,  in  marked  contrast  to  most  similar  com- 
binations, those  who  have  songs  can  really  sing — 
have  voices,  and,  more  surprising  still,  seem  to 
know  how  to  use  them.  The  fame  of  the  three 
"tramps"  has  become  so  entirely  the  property 
of  the  town  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  their 
absurdities,  imitations,  etc.,  which,  indeed,  no 
description  can  do  justice  to.  One  suggestion 
may  not  be  thrown  away.  If  Mr.  Hall  is  the 
public-spirited  man  he  appears  to  be,  he  will  see 
to  it  that  a  tramps'  gallery  be  opened  and 
"  papered"  at  once,  so  that  those  errant  free 
lances  may  learn  that  drug  stores  on  every  cor- 
ner are  not  so  useless  as  they  seem. 

Miss  Fannie  Rice,  as  the  irrepressible  admirer 
of  "  Old  Sport,"  is  a  young  woman  with  a  re- 
markably strident  voice,  pronounced  style,  and 
with  life  enough  for  a  whole  seminary.  Julian 
Mitchell  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  "leading 
lady  "  in  the  number  of  his  costumes — a  clothing 
store  had  suited  his  talents  better  than  a  drug 
store;  but,  as  the  said  drug  store  is  the  scene  of 
an  evening's  enjoyment  and  laughter,  it  was,  per- 
haps, a  happier  choice. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  "Old  Sport." 
Mr.  Frank  Daniels  seems  to  possess  a  humorous 
quality  entirely  his  own,  and  of  a  much  more 
subtile  character  than  that  of  the  ordinary  char- 
acter-actor. It  is  quiet  and  restrained — never 
noisy  and  never  overdone.  His  scene  with 
"  Dusty  Bob  "  would  be  worth  going  to  see  if 
there  were  nothing  else  in  the  play.  His  voice 
and  manner,  in  such  absurd  contrast  to  his  pugil- 
istic ambition,  is  irresistibly  droll,  and  he  never 
fails  for  a  moment  to  sustain  the  character.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  members  of  the  company 
is  the  sample  dog,  Handsome,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  handsome  dog. 

A  Rag  Baby  is  certain  to  have  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful run.  It  will  be  followed  by  Salsbury's 
Troubadours .  Every  one  will  remember  "  Gaily, 
the  troubadour,"  who  was  never  allowed  to  finish 
his  song.  Mr.  Salsbury  brings  an  extensive 
repertory. 

From  this  lively  picture,  it  is  a  sudden  change 
to  the  somber  but  deeply  dramatic  Dark  Days 
at  the  California.  It  would  seem  to  be,  in  its 
marked  contrast  to  the  prevailing  lightness,  a 
very  excellent  selection.  The  majority  of  theater- 
goers enjoy  a  real  gloomy,  high-wrought  drama 
now  and  then,  and  there  is  an  additional  interest 
in  the  present  production.  The  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Fargus  (Hugh  Conway),  author  of  the 
romance  from  which  the  play  is  dramatized,  has 
renewed  the  interest  in  his  very  dramatic  novels, 
Called  Back,  and  Dark  Days.  The  spirit  of  the 
book  is  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  play— even 
its  pronounced  defects  of  style  and  dialogue, 
one  who  has  read  the  novel,  Mr.  Harkins's 
'Basil  North"  brings  back,  in  full  force,  the 
impression  produced  by  the  singularly  unmag- 
netic  hero  of  the  story.  The  hard,  unmanage- 
able voice  and  manner  with  which  Mr.  Harkins 
comes  to  the  front  and  speaks  his  piece  now  and 
then,  makes  one  feel  that  he  might  at  least  have 
committed  it  to  memory,  and  that  he  ought  to 
stay  after  school  and  recite  it  over  again;  for, 
whether  this  gentleman  makes  love,  calls  down 


curses,  invokes  high  heaven,  or  asks  for  his  over- 
coat, he  does  it  all  from  the  rostrum. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  is  apparently  on  her  native 
heath  as  "  Phillippa."  In  nothing  does  her  rare 
power  for  this  kind  of  character  exhibit  itself 
more  than  in  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration  and 
over-acting.  In  her  strongest  and  most  pas- 
sionate moments  there  is  a  constant  repression 
which  intensifies  the  dramatic  effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  scene  in  the 
streets  of  Seville  is  introduced,  unless  to  show 
how  easily  two  well-born  young  Englishmen 
can,  when  abroad,  make  cads  of  themselves. 
Of  course  the  young  men  had  to  come  in  to 
talk  over  the  murder  in  "  Philippa's"  hearing, 
but  that  could  be  easily  managed;  and  neither 
the  singing  nor  the  dancing  amount  to  enough 
to  give  the  scene  any  reason  to  be.  Bishop,  as 
a  young  lover,  is  something  of  an  anomaly,  but 
he  is  just  as  funny,  and  calls  out  as  much 
laughter  from  the  gallery,  as  ever. 

There  are  but  three  characters  that  have  any 
degree  of  prominence  in  the  play.  The  third  is 
"  Evans,"  the  real  murderer,  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  frees  "  Philippa"  from  her  long  self- 
accusation.  This  character  is  admirably  ren- 
dered by  J.  J.  Wallace.  It  is  no  small  compli- 
ment to  his  intensity  of  dramatic  power  that  it 
saves  from  tediousness  the  long  confession- 
scene  in  the  prison.  The  other  characters  are 
subsidiary,  coming  and  going  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  leading  personages.  But 
they  come  and  go  well,  even  to  the  least  in  im- 
portance, as  the  excellent  stock  company  at  this 
theater  is  becoming  more  and  more  noted  for 
doing  all  they  undertake. 

The  scenery  in  this  fine  production  is  among 
its  chief  excellences.  Mr.  Mazzanovich  seems 
to  be  as  faithful  and  ambitious  as  he  is  gifted. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  under  a  system  of 
low  prices  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rial  should  have 
engaged  the  services  of  a  scenic  artist  whose 
work  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  in  San 
Francisco. 

At  the  Baldwin  there  are  so  many  first-class 
attractions  promised  in  the  immediate  future, 
that  the  outlook  for  amusement-seekers  is  a 
bright  one,  even  though  we  must  struggle 
through  the  winter  without  Patti  and  grand 
opera. 

Monday,  October  12th,  the  first  production 
of  Paquita,  under  the  supervision  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Bartley  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  arrived 
early  this  week,  and  has  been  busy  ever  since. 
He  expresses  himself  as  greatly  pleased  with 
the  rehearsals  and  a  prospect  for  a  most  effective 
production  cf  his  latest  and  most  talked  of 
play.  The  list  of  names  in  the  cast  is  sufficient 
to  assure  San  Franciscans  of  what  they  can  ex- 
pect. Mr.  Hayman  has  just  succeeded  in  posi- 
tively securing  the  services  of  Miss  Jeffreys 
Lewis;  and  the  cast  will  include  Messrs.  Fred 
de  Belleville,  Lewis  Morrison,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Harry  Mainhall,  J.  C.  Summers,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Miss  Mary  Mills,  Miss  Maude  Stew- 
art, and  others.  With  such  a  company,  and 
with  the  facilities  for  a  first-class  production 
afforded  by  the  Baldwin  management,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coming 
presentation  of  this  play  will  be  in  every  respect 
equal  to  that  at  the  Casino,  New  York.  The 
scene  of  the  play  is  laid  partly  in  Mexico  and 
partly  in  Cuba.  "Paquita"  has  been  found, 
when  a  child,  by  "  Manuel  de  la  Rey,"  a  young 
physician,  and  has  been  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
She  is  happy  till  "Manuel,"  whom  she  loves, 
brings  home  a  gay  French  wife,  who,  finding  life 
in  a  formal  Mexican  home  too  quiet  after  Paris, 
becomes  dissatisfied,  and  after  making  "  Man- 
uel"  miserable  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  brings 
matters  to  a  climax  by  an  intrigue  with  his 
dearest  friend.  "Paquita"  opens  "Manuel's" 
eyes  with  the  usual  devoted  unkindness  of  love, 
and  he  challenges  his  false  friend.  The  latter, 
though  brave,  refuses  to  fight. 

"Manuel,"  hopeless  of  regaining  his  wife's 
affection,  flies  to  Cuba,  taking  "Paquita"  with 
him.  The  false  friend,  "  Borosco,"  also  gets  him 
to  Cuba,  whither  he  is  pursued  by  "Victor,"  a 
brother  of  the  gay  Parisienne,  "  Hortense.  "Vic- 
tor" challenges  "Jose  Borosco,"  and  the  latter 
is  killed.  The  fatal  shot,  however,  it  is  dis- 
covered, was  fired  not  by  "  Victor  "  but  by  "  Pa- 
quita," who  was  concealed  near  by.  She  is  ar- 
rested for  the  murder.  The  wounded  man  can 
recover  if  a  physician  can  be  found  with  sufficient 
skill  and  nerve  to  extract  the  ball.  Of  course 
none  but  "  Manuel  "can  do  this.  He,  the  wronged 
one,  consents  to  save  the  traitor's  life,  and  does 
so.  "  Hortense  "  takes  the  opportune  poison  that 
she  is  expected  to,  "Paquita"  is  released,  and 
rewarded  by  marriage  with  the  man  she  loves. 
At  least,  the  engagement  has  been  announced 
when  the  curtain  falls. 

Miss  Mills  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this 
city  as  "  Paquita  ";  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  been 
specially  engaged  as  "Hortense,"  De  Belleville 
will  take  the  part  of  "  Manuel,"  and  Lewis  Mor- 
rison, that  of  "  Borosco." 

The  demand  for  seats  for  the  approaching 
opera  of  Nation  is  already  very  large.  The 
scenery  for  this  famous  and  favorite  opera  is  all 
completed,  and  is  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  thinks  his  company  the  best  that  has  ever 
crossed  the  continent;  and,  altogether,  if  it  is 
safe  to  predict  any  thing,  every  thing  augurs  a 
brilliant  and  successful  season  of  opera  at  the 
Baldwin. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  the  promised  sea- 


son of  grand  opera  had  a  triumphant  run  of  one 
night — Monday.  The  names  of  Sordelli,  Bal- 
danza,  and  Lcncione  promised  something  pretty 
fair,  though  opera  at  fifty  cents  seemed  a  little  too 
much  or  much  too  little.  However,  we  might  have 
had  it  at  that  price,  but  rumor  remarks  that 
Sordelli  wanted  the  whole  fifty  cents,  and  the 
remainder  was  so  little  to  divide  among  chorus 
and  company,  orchestra  and  assistants,  that 
they  became  discouraged.  Sordelli  thinks  she 
could  have  done  well  if  the  company  had  had  a 
little  more  nerve.  The  evaporated  opera  has 
been  superseded  by  a  company  of  Japanese  jug- 
glers and  acrobats,  who  perform  some  very  won- 
derful feats. 


NOTES.  , 

Paquita  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 

A  Rag  Baby  continues  at  the  Bush-street. 

Milton  Nobles,  in  The  Phoenix,  one  week  at 
the  Standard. 

John  A.  Stevens  did  a  good  business  in  Port- 
land, with  Ihikncnun. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Monday,  October 
12th,  Charles  R.  Gardner's  American  play, 
Only  A  Farmer's  Daughter,  will  be  produced, 
with  Miss  Blanche  Curtisse  in  the  leading  part. 
The  general  admission  has  been  reduced  to  ten 
and  twenty-five  cents,  and  a  reserved  seat  can 
be  had  for  ten  cents  extra.  At  these  prices  it  is 
rather  cheaper  to  spend  an  evening  at  this 
theater  than  to  stay  at  home. 

C.  B.  Bishop  has  missed  acting  only  two 
nights  during  the  seventeen  weeks  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Theater  season — and  he  hasn't  fallen  away 
any,  either.  Bishop  must  have  improved  on  the 
old  rule,  and  made  it  read,  "  Make  others  laugh, 
and  grow  fat." 

Very  elaborate  preparations  are  going  on  at 
the  California  for  the  Macbeth  revival,  with 
"  Kelly's  Macbeth  music,"  by  an  orchestra  of 
fifty  pieces. 

A  critical  musical  audience  greeted  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  piano  re- 
cital, on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Irving  Hall.  Mr. 
Bendix  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt, 
whose  violin  playing  has  already  become  a  pow- 
erful attraction  to  patrons  of  music  in  San 
Francisco.  The  programme  was  one  calculated 
to  display  the  skill  and  talent  of  both  these 
gifted  performers,  and  was  received  throughout 
with  flattering  attention  and  discriminating 
applause.  The  first  number,  Beethoven's  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano,  in  C  minor,  was  slightly 
disappointing,  and  in  the  succeeding  "  Ballade 
the  variations  were  involved  and  repeated  to  the 
point  of  weariness;  but  the  succeeding  num- 
bers far  more  than  made  amends.  No.  5,  Zur 
Guitarre,  by  Otto  Bendix,  and  No.  7,  Suite  for 
violin,  by  Hermann  Brandt,  were  the  most 
marked  successes  of  the  evening.  The  latter 
was  almost  beyond  praise,  and  called  out  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  delighted 
audience. 

The  promising  young  San  Francisco  actress, 
Miss  Louise  Calvert,  will  appear  at  the  Bald- 
win, in  Paquita. 

Augustin  Daly's  Divorce,  at  the  California, 
next  week,  with  the  following  cast :  Alfred 
Adrianse,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Captain  Lynde, 
Frank  Wright;  Rev.  Harry  Duncan,  Joseph 
Holland;  DeWolf  DeWitt,  J.  J.  Wallace; 
Templeton  Jitt,  C.  B.  Bishop";  Mr.  Burnitt, 
Frank  Mordaunt ;  Pam,  J.  J.  Enright;  Judge 
Kemp,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Dr.  Lang,  Harry  Kittle; 
lim,  C.  G.iRay;  Richard,  Charles  Thompson; 
Christmas,  George  Travers;  Guinea,  Thomas 
Andrews;  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates; 
Lu  Ten  Eyck,  Miss  Mabel  Bert ;  Fanny  Ten 
Eyck,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Grace  Ten  Eyck, 
Miss  Trella  Foltz;  Flora  Penfield,  Miss  Helen 
Glidden;  Mrs.  Kemp,  Miss  Emma  Marble; 
Kittie  Crosbie,  Miss  Helen  Rand  ;  Molly,  Miss 
Kenyon  Tilton;  Nellie,  Miss  Susie  Mann;  Jen- 
nie, Miss  Hattie  James;  Alfred  (a  child)  Little 
Miss  Conners. 

The  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  is  an  organ- 
ization which  is  quietly  and  persistently  work- 
ing for  the  development  of  an  industry  that 
promises  to  add  greatly  to  the  future  resources 
of  California.  A  series  of  three  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  and  under  its  auspices, 
will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall,  October  19th,  26th, 
and  November  2d.  The  first  will  be  by  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte:  Subject,  "The  Relation  of 
Agassiz  to  Darwin."  The  interest  to  the  read- 
ing public  of  this  theme,  together  with  the  well 
known  ability  of  the  lecturer,  will  no  doubt  in- 
sure a  large  attendance. 

Billy  Birch  comes  with  the  new  minstrel  com- 
pany that  C.  W.  Cornelius  is  bringing  from  the 
East,  and  will  open  at  the  Standard,  October 
19th.  None  but  the  "old-timers"  can  realize 
the  "  warm,  champagney,  old-particular,  brandy- 
punchy  feeling  "  aroused  by  the  announcement 
that  "  old  Billy  "  is  really  coming.  The  Society 
of  Pioneers  should  attend  in  a  body  on  the  open- 
ing night. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle 
Wilton,  will  give  a  Song  Recital  at  Irving  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  14th.  The  pro- 
gramme is  a  very  attractive  one — not  too  severely 
classical  for  popular  enjoyment. 

The  costumes  which  Mr.  Carleton  brings  with 
him  for  Nanon  are  said  to  have  cost  a  mint  of 
money,  and  to  excel  in  magnificence  any  thing 
ever  seen  "on  the  road." 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Actors'  Fund 
of  America,  for  June,  July,  and  August  is  full  of 
interest.  The  number  of  professionals  relieved 
during  the  three  months  was  seventy-four;  re- 
ceipts from  certificates  and  investments,  $921;. 
Of  the  eleven  burials  by  the  fund,  two  were  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy,  The  Magistrate,  pro- 
duced by  the  Daly  company,  Miss  Kchan  appears 
as  a  blooming  widow  who  married  Mr.  Lewis. 
This  is  a  change  from  the  usual  programme,  and 
must  leave  John  Drew  in  the  interesting  role  of 
a  lost  sheep. 

Mr.  Louis  James  has  withdrawn  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  Barrett's  company,  in  which  he  has 
been  Mr.  Barrett's  principal  support  for  years. 
Mr.  lames  alludes  to  the  immediate  cause  as  the 
•'  culmination  of  a  series  of  difficulties." 


The  success  of  The  Mikado  at  the  Fifth-avenu 
Theater,  New  York,  continues  so  great  that 
Stetson  thinks  it  will  justify  him  in  the  buy 
out  of  contracts  made  for  later  in  the  seas> 
Mr.  Duff,  at  the  Standard,  is  having  about  the 
same  pleasant  experience. 


A  Great  Triumph. 

It  has  been  said  that  "peace  hath  her  victories 
as  well  as  war."  We  are  always  pleased  to  ac- 
cord the  triumphs  of  peace  and  civilization.  It 
is  with  pride  that  we  mention  the  fact  that  at  the 
recent  exposition  held  here  the  magnificent  ex- 
hibit of  the  celebrated. Freud's  Corset  House  was 
awarded  the  highest  possible  premiun — a  silver 
medal — over  all  other  competitors.  This  victory 
was  well  deserved.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  Freud's  corsets  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  great  merit  and  .reputation  of  these  goods 
have  given  rise  to  many  worthless  imitations, 
against  which  we  can  not  too  strongly  caution 
the  public.  Ladies  who  desire  to  utilize  and  pre- 
serve their  divine  forms  should  go  to  Freud's 
Corset  House,  where  they  will  obtain  the  most 
perfect  fitting  and  best  made  corsets  at  the  least 
cost.  No  one  can  miss  the  central  location  of 
this  great  establishment,  at  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets.  We  close 
daily  at  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 

Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 

<■<•  Tuesday 

To  Piatt's  Hall  and  see  the  very  best  line  of  fur- 
niture ever  offered  in  the  world  at  action,  by 
Spear  &  Co.  All  the  goods  fresh,  clean,  and  the 
latest  styles.  Sold,  by  order  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company. 


Extraordinary. 

The  event  of  the  coming  week  will  be  the  great 
auction  sale  of  beautiful  furniture  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
Tuesday,  October  13th,  by  Spear  &  Co.  These 
goods  arc  all  from  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, and  are  all  first-class,  and  range  from  the 
cheapest  to  the  highest  cost,  and  every  piece  will 
positively  be  sold. 


Has  Removed. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Nokes,  the  popular  preceptress,  has 
removed  her  English,  French  and  German  Insti- 
tute from  2112  Pine  street  to  new  and  commodi- 
ous quarters  at  1219  Geary  street,  where  she  is 
prepared  to  take  a  few  young  ladies  to  board 
and  to  instruct  in  the  above  languages.  Mrs. 
Nokes  has  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and 
teaches  by  the  conversational  method.  French 
is  the  language  used  in  the  house. 


Gift  for  a  Bride. 

A  gift  for  a  bride  should  be  something  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  For  instance,  a  handsome 
piece  of  furniture,  such  as  can  be  obtained  at  the 
wareroomsof  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

H.  It.  Pasniore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy, London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


I>r.  Willard's  Duplex  Galvanic  Ilelts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths— cure  con- 
sumption, inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  lungs  and  brain  from 
giant-powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street;  room  17. 


A  New  Poet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Stecll,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bet 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Steell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1. 


Woman's  Exchange.  240  Post  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and'ordcrs  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


Call  and  examine  the  latest  novelties  in  neck- 
wear just  patented  by  L.  Popper,  the  pioneer 
shirt  manufacturer,  223  Kearny  street.  The  only 
reversible  scarf  ever  introduced  with  satisfactory 
results.   

Always  on  hand,  spectacles,  at  prices  ranging 
from  one  dollar  and  upwards,  at  Midler's  optical 
depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 

Takf.  Ayer's  pills  for  constipation,  and  for  al 
the  purposes  of  a  purgative  medicine.  Safe  and 
effectual. 

Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moork's  Baths,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


MY  LITTLE  WIFE. 


She  isn't  very  pretty 

(So  say  her  lady  friends); 
She's  neither  wise  nor  witty 

With  verbal  odds  and  ends. 

No  fleeting  freaks  of  fashion 

Across  her  fancy  run  ; 
She's  never  in  a  passion — 

Except  a  tender  one. 

Her  voice  is  low  aud  cooing; 

She  listens  more  than  speaks: 
While  others  talk  of  doing, 

The  duty  near  she  seeks. 

It  may  he  hut  to  burnish 

The  sideboard's  scanty  plate, 
Or  but  with  bread  to  furnish 

The  beggar  at  the  gate. 

So  I,  who  see  what  graces 

She  sheds  on  lowly  life, 
To  fashion's  fairest  faces 

Prefer  my  little  wife.  , 

And,  though  at  her  with  pity 

The  city  dames  may  smile, 
Who  deem  her  hardly  pretty 

And  sadly  out  of  style, 

To  me  she  seems  a  creature 

So  musically  sweet, 
I  would  not  change  one  feature — 

One  curve  from  crown  to  feet. 

And  if  I  could  be  never 

Her  lover  and  her  mate, 
I  think  I'd  be  forever 

The  beggar  at  the  gate.        Henry  Austin. 


STEAD'S  TRIAL 


BY  SHERIDAN   M.  HOOD. 


The  friends  of  morality  and  fair-play  in  two  continents 
will  note  with  unflagging  interest  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  trial  of  editor  Stead  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  man's  ar- 
rest, or  the  proceedings  of  his  commitment,  on  September 
26th,  by  a  London  tribunal.  The  startling  disclosures  of 
London  immorality  made  some  time  ago  by  Stead  roused 
the  whole  world  to  a  sense  of  shame,  to  learn  that  men 
calling  themselves  Christian — whose  refinement  by  con- 
trast one  might  suppose  would  make  vulgarity  odious — 
had  been  guilty  of  crimes  among  the  lowly  and  the  poor, 
among  the  weak  and  the  innocent — crimes  the  enormity 
and  heinousness  of  which  challenge  a  parallel  in  the  an- 
nals of  old  pagan  corruption. 

The  world,  however,  quickly  recovered  its  discernment. 
The  first  shock  over,  thinking-people  began  to  ask  them- 
selves the  reasons  for  these  horrible  disclosures,  and  what 
good  they  could  effect.  Two  camps  were  immediately 
formed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said  that  the  disclos- 
ures were  not  only  iJle,  but,  in  their  very  nature,  dam- 
aging to  good  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  de- 
clared them  not  merely  opportune  but  commendable, 
and  pregnant  with  incalculable  good. 

In  view  of  the  editor's  arrest  and  his  subsequent  com- 
mitment, the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  his  revela- 
tions of  immorality  fades  out  of  sight.  The  main  issue 
resolves  itself— not  whether  Mr.  Stead  was  justified  in 
publishing  the  crimes  of  millionaire  London,  but  whether 
any  tribunal  in  that  city  will  be  found  to  arbitrate  justly 
between  the  editor  and  those  whose  honor  and  virtue  his 
publications  have  impeached. 

Stead's  accusations  have  not  been  pronounced  or  per- 
sonal, but  indirect  and  general,  against  the  rich  and  the 
upper  class.  The  victims,  however,  and  the  degree  of 
their  sufferings,  and  also  the  depth  of  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted against  them,  have  been  boldly  blazoned  before  the 
world.  The  vilest  acts  of  immorality  have  been  charged 
against  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich.  In  his  examination, 
he  implies  that  the  legislature  is  unfit  to  try  him,  because 
it  is  honeycombed  with  vice.  This  in  itself  is  a  most 
serious  charge.  Those  against  whom  it  is  made  can  not 
in  honor  afford  to  rest  under  its  imputation.  As  fathers 
of  families,  as  citizens  of  good  repute,  as  framers  of  the 
laws  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  morals — 
by  all  these  titles,  and  in  justice  to  themselves,  they  are 
bound  not  only  to  refute  the  accusation,  but  also  must 
absolutely  disprove  it  and  destroy  the  shadow  of  its  sem- 
blance. The  whole  question,  therefore,  by  its  nature  and 
proportions  is  important,  and  by  its  consequence  is  as 
serious  as  it  is  important. 

The  summary  proceedings  of  the  magistrate  at  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  and  his  accomplices,  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  and  the  hurried  suppression  of  testimony  at 
certain  points  of  the  inquiry,  together  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  would  and  did  actually  commit  the  parties 
for  trial,  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  English  tribunals, 
as  a  rule,  are  swifter  than  ours  in  meting  out  judgments 
and  declaring  sentence;  but  in  this  case,  on  its  face, 
there  seems  to  have  been  undue  haste. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves  whether  wealth  and  title,  as 
represented  by  the  aristocracy  accused  of  heinous 
offenses,  are  going  to  prevail  against  justice  and  social 
order,  as  represented  by  the  accused  editor,  who,  ad- 
visedly or  unadvisedly,  in  his  conceptions  of  justice  and 
philantrophy,  became  the  defender  of  the  lowly  and  the 
oppressed?  The  question  now  is  not  was  Stead  a  fool  or 
wicked  in  shouting  vice  so  loud  and  branding  with  its 


taint  the  best  in  the  land,  but  rather,  will  justice  be 
blind  when  the  cause  of  the  weak  is  at  stake?  also  that 
other  question — have  the  poor  and  the  innocent  and  the 
lowly  no  defense  when  arrayed  against  the  money  and 
the  nobility  of  the  proudest  kingdom  on  earth?  If  the 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  personally  traduced 
any  one,  could  he  not  in  due  season  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  libel,  and,  if  found  guilty,  have  been  punished? 
Could  not  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have 
prevented  his  immoral  disclosures,  and  confiscated,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  vehicle  of  his  immoral  utterances? 
All  these,  and  many  similar  questions,  suggest  themselves 
to  readers  of  the  news  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Proprietors  and  editors  of  newspapers  whose  duty  and 
calling  make  them  sometimes  undertake  crusades  against 
vice,  in  the  service  of  virtue;  whose  energy  and  fore- 
thought run  not  only  in  advance  of  but  frequently  counter 
to  the  public  will ;  whose  devotion  to  principle,  and  honest 
endeavor  to  bring  swift  remedy  to  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  to  the  oppressed  against  the  powerful;  who  seek  to 
crush  monopoly  and  relieve  mankind  in  general — these 
will  note  with  interest  and  follow  with  care  the  trial  of 
editor  Stead  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  There  is  more  to 
be  determined  for  genuine  liberty  of  the  press  and  its 
potency  for  good  against  evil  in  this  trial  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  Stead's  indiscretions  of  publication  sink  to-day 
below  the  horizon.  The  real  question  to  be  determined 
is:  did  he  lie  or  tell  too  much  truth?  If  he  lied,  he 
deserves  the  severest  punishment ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  truth, then  London  must  purify  herself  of  hershame, 
by  publishing,  herself,  to  the  world,  the  names  of  the  edi- 
tor's present  prosecutors,  who  must  be  the  guilty  ones 
whom  he  accused,  though  he  gave  no  names.  London, 
indeed,  to-day  is  trying  not  the  scribe  of  the  Pall  Matt 
Gazette  or  his  accomplices,  but  her  accused  aristocracy. 
As  their  vindication  will  be  the  editor's  downfall,  and  their 
innocence  intensify  his  guilt,  so  their  iniquity,  if  proven, 
will  be  his  triumph,  whilst  their  punishment  will  be  the 
best  reward  of  a  vigilant,  fearless,  honest  public  press. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


The  mortar  is  an  antique  weapon,  condemned  by  mod- 
ern principles ;  if  it  still  linger  among  the  appurtenances 
of  war,  the  reason  is  that  a  better  and  surer  means  of 
producing  the  effect  it  may  clumsily  serve  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  A  devout  confidence  that  some  such  inven- 
tion will  shortly  turn  up,  explains,  perhaps,  a  peculiarly 
daring  fraud  which  is  announced  from  Woolwich.  A 
number  of  thirteen-inch  mortars  were  ordered  sometime 
ago  of  a  certain  contractor  whose  name  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. They  came  to  hand  in  due  course,  passed  inspec- 
tion, and  were  stored  as  "thoroughly  serviceable."  A 
few  days  ago  they  were  reexamined,  before  issue  for  ship- 
ment, and  then  it  was  found  that  the  vent,  or  touch-hole, 
had  only  been  bored  deep  enough  to  receive  the  friction 
tube,  leaving  some  eight  inches  of  solid  metal  between 
the  powder  chamber  of  the  piece  and  the  igniting  fuse. 
Such  an  impudent  deception  might  well  escape  the  in- 
spector's notice,  for  the  touch-hole  was  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  tube,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  chances  to 
one  against  anybody  probing  deeper.  But  the  persons 
who  performed  this  trick  must  cherish  a  desperate  assur- 
ance that  peace  will  be  given  in  their  time,  or  they  must 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  mortar  would  go  out  of  date 
before  these  specimens  were  practically  tested.  There 
have  been  various  revelations  of  late  to  remind  us  that 
English  contractors,  and  even  English  officials,  are  not 
so  far  above  suspicion  as  one  would  like  to  believe.  »The 
experienced  will  guess,  moreover,  that  for  one  such  scan- 
dal which  gets  into  the  papers  half  a  dozen  are  hushed 
up.  The  principles  of  management  at  Woolwich  must  be 
very  far  from  sound  when  cheats  and  scoundrels  can  vent- 
ure to  essay  such  bold  flights. — London  Standard. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whitney  is  an  old  New  Yorker, 
and,  so,  familiar  with  the  city's  characteristics.  He  stood 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  light  conver- 
sation with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lamar,  and  the  topic 
of  conversation  was  a  confidence  robbery  that  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  a  guest  pf  the  house  that  day.  Whitney 
maintained,  that  while  some  men  were  astonishingly  gul- 
lible, the  majority  were  unreasonably  cautious. 

"  To  illustrate  my  point,"  he  said,  "  let  my  young 
friend  Joe  Barnard,  here,  offer  to  give  a  ten-dollar  bill  for 
one  dollar,  and  not  a  man  in  this  corridor  will  accept  the 
offer." 

The  experiment  was  at  once  made.  Joe  was  a  good- 
looking,  well-dressed  fellow,  with  nothing  in  his  aspect  to 
suggest  roguery.  Whitney  handed  a  crisp,  new  ten-dollar 
note  to  him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  round. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  remarked, politely,  to  Gen- 
eral Dan  Sickles,  who  was  stumping  round  on  a  leg  and  a 
crutch,  "  but  will  you  please  give  me  one  dollar  for  this 
ten? "  and  he  held  the  note  so  close  to  Sickles's  eyes  that 
its  genuineness  ought  to  have  been  visible. 

A  half-sarcastic,  half-angry  grin  came  over  the  Gener- 
al's face,  but  he  deigned  no  reply,  and  contemptuously 
turned  away.  The  proffer  was  soberly  made  to  nine  men, 
none  being  a  witness  of  the  others'  refusal,  and  every  time 
with  the  same  result.  Nobody  would  buy  ten  dollars  with 
one  dollar.  All  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that 
they  were  the  objects  of  a  swindler's  attention.  The  en- 
dangered note  came  safely  back  to  Whitney,  and  the 
group  laughed  over  its  adventure — save  Sickles,  who  was 
called  in  to  be  teased  for  letting  so  good  a  bargain  slip. 

Miss'  Genevieve  Ward  has  attained  the  very  acme  of 
advertising  heights.  Her  acting  captured  the  Maori 
King,  who  became  fairly  mad  to  marry  her.  As  the 
distinguished  savage  had  many  wives  already,  Miss 
Ward  declined  to  connect  herself  with  the  aggregation. 


Not  at  all  dismayed  by  her  refusal,  the  Maori  monarch 
willingly  offered  to  slaughter  his  entire  harem,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  jealousy  on  the  lady's  part. 
And  still  she  fled. 

A  short  time  back  Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  speech 
welcoming  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  back  to  England. 
Mr.  Bright  said  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  our  noble 
English  language,  the  language  of  Milton,  was  be- 
coming better  known  in  India,  and  was  spreading  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  other  day,  happen- 
ing to  be  walking  by  the  barracks,  I  received  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Blight's  assertion. 
Three  very  small  native  boys  were  having  an  impro- 
vised game  of  cricket.  The  wicket  was  represented  by  a 
piece  of  board  resting  against  a  large  stone,  the  bat  was 
a  splint  from  some  old  box,  and  the  ball  was  old  and 
angular.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  three  little  cricketers 
had  dispensed  with  cricketing  costume.  In  fact,  they 
had  nothing  on  but  the  shiny  brown  skin  with  which  kind 
mother  nature  had  endowned  them  at  their  birth.  But 
they  played  the  game  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
vigor,  as  they  had  often  seen  the  soldiers  doing  out- 
side the  barracks.  "Pla-a-a-y!"  shouted  the  bowler,  as 
he  delivered  the  ball  from  a  distance  of  about  five  yards. 
"H'out!"  exclaimed  the  wicket-keeper,  joyfully,  as  the 
board  tumbled  down.  "Dam!"  said  the  youthful  bat- 
ter, energetically,  as  he  gave  up  the  bat  and  took  up  the 
ball.  Truly,  I  thought,  as  I  watched  this  scene,  Mr. 
Bright  is  quite  right,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  noble 
English  language,  the  language  of  Milton,  is  decidedly 
filtering  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people. — Times  of 
India. 

When  Shelley  was  entered  at  University  College,  his 
father,  Sir  Timothy,  introduced  him  to  me  as  one  who 
would  require  no  little  printing  during  his  academical 
career.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  poetical  son  brought 
me  poetry  for  the  press;  and  he  soon  became  so  well 
known  to  my  shopmen  that  they  little  heeded  what  he 
did.  One  day  he  came  with  a  bundle  of  pamphlets, 
nierely  saying,  "  You  can  sell  these,"  and  scattered  them 
in  my  windows  and  on  my  counter  and  side-table.  No 
one  examined  or  even  saw  the  title.  Some  little  time 
after,  coming  down  into  the  shop,  I  perceived  one  of  the 
Dons  reading  one  of  the  pamphlets,  with  arched  eye- 
brows, and  looking  unutterable  things;  but  seeing  me, 
he  said  :  "  Mr.  Slatter,  you  must  be  mad  !  You  will  be 
hooted  out  of  the  University.  '77ie  Necessity  of  Athe- 
ism,' indeed;  and  you  are  selling  such  impiety!"  I  soon 
discovered  and  explained  what  had  happened;  and  as 
there  was  at  that  time  an  eminent  barrister  on  the  cir- 
cuit, lodging  with  me,  he  heard  what  had  occurred,  and 
said :  "  Send  for  the  young  man.  He  must  have  a 
warning;  I  will  open  upon  him."  Soon  Shelley  came, 
looking  quite  unconcerned.  After  a  few  words  from  me 
my  friend  enlarged  on  the  poison  he  was  spreading  broad- 
cast, and  the  serious  consequences  to  himself  if  known 
to  the  college  authorities.  "  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Shel- 
ley, "the  Vice-Chancellor  has  a  copy  already,  and  there 
was  one  for  the  breakfast-table  of  the  president  of  every 
college  in  Oxford."  He  said,  among  other  things, 
"  These  are  no  new  ideas  of  mine.  I  have  long  enter- 
tained the  same  views,  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  a  sister 

whom  I  have  made  as  d  d  an  atheist  as  myself." 

This  is  the  exact  history  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Shelley  left  the  University. — London  Society. 

Turgenieff's  plots  are  of  the  simplest  description ;  some- 
times, as  in  Helena  and  Virgin  Soil,  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  plot  at  all.  The  ideal  novelist  should,  perhaps, 
care  equally  for  both  plot  and  character;  but  in  its  ab- 
sence let  us  be  content  with  what  we  can  get.  Turgenieff, 
it  may  also  be  said,  cares  nothing  for  plot  and  every  thing 
for  character.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the 
story  called  77ie  Gentleman  of  the  Steppe.  A  writer  who 
cared  for  plot  would  have  made  a  most  exciting  story  out 
of  Tchertaphanof's  search  for  his  stolen  horse;  but  Tur- 
genieff passes  it  over  without  a  word.  All  he  cares  for  is 
the  effect  of  the  episode  on  the  development  of  the  man's 
character.  There  is  one  part  of  Turgenieff's  artistic  en- 
dowment of  which  I  can  give  no  account,  and  that  is  his 
style.  Those,  however,  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  praise.  At  any  rate  he  had  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  Russian  language.  "Such  a  language," 
he  says,  in  The  Senilia,  "  could  only  have  been  given  to 
a  great  people  ";  and  in  his  Memoirs  he  says,  with  pride, 
that  though  he  had  lived  long  in  the  land  of  the  stranger 
he  had  always  been  constant  to  his  native  tongue. — The 
National  Rei'ieiu. 

It  seems  to  be  conclusively  settled  that  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  the  Saxe  Holm  stories.  Apropos  to 
the  discussion,  the  fact  has  been  brought  out  that  there 
were  numerous  claimants.  One  of  these  was  a  music 
teacher.  She  went  to  the  publishers  of  Scribner's,  and 
said,  "I  am  the  author  of  the  Saxe  Holm  papers.  I 
know  you  think  they  are  written  by  a  young  man,  but 
they  are  not."  She  was  assured  that  the  publishers  had 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  whatever  doubt 
might  exist  in  the  public  mind.  But  she  persisted :  "I 
wrote  them,  and  took  them  to  magazine  after  magazine, 
and  they  were  rejected.  I  was  not  obliged  to  write,  for  I 
can  support  myself  by  my  music,  but  I  wanted  to  see 
what  I  could  do,  and  wrote  them.  One  day,  after  they 
had  again  been  rejected,  I  was  walking  along  the  street 
with  them  in  my  hand.  A  young  man  stopped  me  and 
asked  me  for  help.  He  looked  strong,  willing  and  hon- 
est. I  told  him  I  could  give  him  nothing,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  give;  but,  said  I,  'You  are  a  man.  Here  are 
these  manuscripts,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
printed.  Perhaps  you  can  do  it.'  So  I  gave  them  to 
him,  and  pretty  soon  they  began  to  appear  in  succession 
in  your  magazine.  The  young  man  did  not  write  them, 
but  I  am  the  real  author."  The  publishers  informed  her 
that  the  articles  had  been  paid  for,  but  that  if  she  would 
write  them  some  more  Saxe  Holm  stories  as  good  as  they 
were  then  printing,  they  would  take  them  all  of  her  and 
pay  her  well  for  them.  So  she  went  out,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


ON  THE  I1ARTHOLDI  STATUE. 

I  sing  thee,  statife  gigantic. 

I  warble.    I  melodize.    I  lift  up  my  flute-like 

bazoo.    I,  Walt  White  Man. 
Emblem  of  the  young  woman  of  America; 
With  pointed  crown,  able  to  see  the  point, 
Light-headed,  holding  the  torch  above  thy  head ; 
Luminant,  electric,  diffusive;  enlightening  the 

world  and  part  of  New  Jersey. 
You  have  a  good  hand,  do  not  change  it  on  the 

draw. 

Manhattan  has  not  such  a  foot  as  thine  to  foot 

the  bills  with. 
She  loafs  and  invites  cash.    O  copper-blushing 

maid ! 

Stupendous  female,  looking  down  the  Nairows, 

do  not  judge  us  by  the  scene. 
We  expand.    We  effuse,  and  spread  and  settle 

everywhere — only  at  the  grocery. 
Stay  with  us.    Beam  forth  at  Bedloe's.    We  are 

a  nation  of  comrades. 
Let  your  light  shine.     We  will  furnish  the 

matches,  and  Chicago  the  divorces. 
I  sing  thee,  copper-riveted  maid. 

Walt  White  Man,  in  Albany  Journal. 


A  lover's  compliment. 
The  girl  with  the  freckled  face  is  now  fashion- 
able.— Fashion  Paper. 

He  fondly  gazed  on  her  freckled  face, 

Then  an  arm  he  placed  about 
Her  waist,  and  gave  her  a  fond  embrace, 

And  called  her  his  pretty  trout. 

Into  her  face  a  red  flush  came, 
And  her  eyes  with  tears  grew  dim, 

As  she  said,  "Why  call  me  such  a  name?" 
And  she  turned  her  back  on  him. 

"Oh,  to  praise  his  girl  is  a  lover's  right," 

He  said,  "and  a  lover's  duty; 
And  I  called  you  a  pretty  trout  to-night 

Because  you're  a  speckled  beauty." 

Boston  Courier. 


Hi!  there. 

He  ran  to  catch  a  horse-car, 

But  success  did  not  attend; 
For  engaged  was  the  conductor 

In  conversing  with  a  friend. 
And  he  madly  waved  his  bundles, 

Shouted  "hi!"  with  might  and  main, 
And  he  flourished  his  umbrella, 

But  he  flourished  it  in  vain  ; 
For  up  on  that  conversation 

The  conductor  would  not  let; 
So  the  other  kept  on  running, 

And  he  may  be  running  yet. 

Boston  Gazette. 


A  MIKADOLET. 

There's  the  fellow  with  a  poem  that  is  really 

quite  the  thing 
To  make  our  circulation  take  a  most  gigantic 

spring; 

And  another  with  a  picture,  that  looks  as  if  a  fly 
To  save  his  buzzing  being  couldn't  prove  an 
alibi 

When  indicted  in  the  first  degree  for  helping  the 
artist : 

They'd  not  a  one  be  missed,  they'd  not  a  one 
be  missed.  Life. 


A  PLAINT. 

Mv  name  is  John  Sebastian  Brown, 

I  want  to  earn  a  living, 
But.  having  spent  a  month  in  town, 

Begin  to  nave  misgiving. 

They  won't  engage  me  as  a  clerk, 

Nor  let  me  do  reporting; 
I'm  too  polite  for  interviews 

And  too  well-bred  for  sporting. 

I  can't,  for  money  nor  for  love, 

Secure  a  place  or  station  ; 
The  fact  is,  I'm  a  victim  of 

A  college  education.       One  of 'Em. 


ANGLOMANIA. 

I  ape  the  English  fashion, 

I  ape  the  English  walk; 
It's  ever  been  my  passion 

To  ape  the  English  talk  ; 
And  'tis  this  great  accession — 

This  n/i»."pow'r  I  think — 
Has  given  the  impression 

That  I'm  the  missing  link. 

Rambler. 


A   FINANCIAL  SHOWING. 


The  girl  was  worth 

The  man  wasn't  worth 
And  when  she  found  he  had 
To  wed  she  was  unwilling. 

Merchant  Traveler 
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IT'S   YANKEE,  YOU  KNOW. 

Whatever  the  tack,  be  it  starboard  or  port, 
Be  the  wind  but  a  zephyr  or  forty  knot  blow, 

It's  English  to  race  for  the  prize  of  the  sport ; 
But  to  win  is  quite  Yankee,  you  know. 

Enthusiastic  Yachtsman . 


AWAY  OFF. 


It  must  be  expensive  living 
For  the  angels  up  in  the  sky; 

For  we  all  know,  both  saint  and  sinner, 
That  a  rent  in  a  cloud  is  high. 

«  Boston  Budget. 


"The  Pilgrim  Fathers!  where  are  they?  " 

The  shouting  school-boy  said, 
While  the  sleepy  boy  in  the  corner  replied, 

"  I  think  they  must  be  dead." 

Chicago  Sun. 


Always  Make  It  a  Point 

To  visit  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street,  before  going  elsewhere. 


VICTOR  HUGO  AND  HIS  TOMB. 


It  is  not  without  interest,  now  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  for  us  to  be 
toldthat  he  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  that 
edifice.  "The  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  truly  great," 
he  said;  "I  doubt  if  the  Pantheon  ever  is  so. 
It  is  not  only  that  it  resembles  a  Savoy  cake — 
for  perhaps  it  is  the  Savoy  cakes  which  resemble 
it — but  in  this  superposing  of  domes,  of 
cupolas,  and  of  porticos,  nothing  astonishes 
me,  nothing  attracts  me.  It  is  an  eclectic 
monument  in  which  there  is  a  little  of 
every  thing.  1  ■  ■  un  vaste  edifice  desert, 
qu'  inspire  V ennui  el  que  ne  remplit  aucune 
horreur  sacree."  And  he  could  see  nothing 
truly  religious  in  a  place  where  mass  was  said 
just  over  Voltaire,  and  where  confessions  were 
heard  just  over  Rousseau.  M.  Lesclide  gives  a 
detailed  report  of  certain  dialogues  between 
Hugo  and  his  "directeur  de  conscience"  under 
the  Restoration,  who  was  none  other  than 
Lamennais,  and  who  left  the  church  himself 
before  he  could  bring  Hugo  into  it.  But  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  of  all  creeds, 
Hugo  could  not  surrender  all  his  superstitions; 
he  confessed  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  one  of 
thirteen  at  table.  He  never  discussed  the  ques- 
tion; he  told  a  host  of  cases  and  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  number  thirteen  had  beer, 
fatal  to  him  and  to  his  sons.  Care  was  taken 
always  to  avoid  the  unfortunate  number,  and,  if 
it  was  attained  by  mischance  or  miscalculation, 
the  children  were  made  to  dine  at  a  side-table, 
which  did  not  always  please  them. —  The  Satur- 
day Review. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French— by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  bow 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA.  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2d 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  E  .A.  M  SHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  IKiv.KOM;. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER*  2HI1 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

ISKOAH  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 


WEEK 
DAYS. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


DESTINATION. 


Petalunia, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


6. top  in, 


WEEK 
DAYS. 


8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 


7.45  a.  m.  1 8.00  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.io  p.  m.  1 6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  5s;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  <  ity,  and  the  Geysers. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petalunia,  $1  75;to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.'m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m,i  3»3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  *-55  P*  m,»  4*°5  P*  m*» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  §.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m-»  12.40  p.  in., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
7a     c^y  /^\P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
"t:  •  %3         ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
O  (~\&-  M.  (Sundays  0"ly),  from  Washington 
•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  *3  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

20  (~\   P-   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
•  0>  V-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
21   O  f\   P.  M-,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<tt»  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
SP<->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8/^\tT~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.wU  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

f*6.oo,  26.30,  87-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  xi. 00,  11.30  A.  M.  T[i2.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  to. 45,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Hi  1. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  U  12.00, 12.30, 
lli. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  g.30,  10.45,  ri-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
11. 16,  Un.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.56,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    U  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
„  TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -  A..   D.  1823. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL   AGENTS  fok  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  30!)  Sansome  Street. 


San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

CREMATION  COMPANY. 


[I NCOB PORATBD  September  5 
CAPITAL  STOCK  


5.] 


 $25,000 

Divided  into  500  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $50  each. 

##'217  wliares  have  been  taken  OH 

The  remaining  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  General  H.  A.  Cobb, 
321  Montgomery  street,  where  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  Battery 
street.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

MAX  LEVY,  Secretary. 


TADC  VA/flDM   removed  alive  in  two 

I  /\|  Q  YV U II I VI  nourst  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
0.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  HUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa  


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  ,  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  |  Express  . . 

El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Hay  wards  

Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

11       *'      "    |  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marys  ville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"       via  Martinez. . 

**  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .36.10  p. 
. t 10. 10  a. 
. . .6. 10  p. 
...5-40  p. 

 6.40  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 
..  .5.40P. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
.  .t8.4o  a. 

 6. to  p. 

, . . 17.10  p. 
. . . 10-40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40P. 
. . . 1 1 . 10  a. 

 9.40a. 

....5.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

..  .zs.se  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .  t6.oo  a. 
...t3.4op. 
...^3.40  p. 
....9.40  a. 
....5.40P. 
.. .17.10  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
. . . t7 . 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9-00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9. 30,  6.30,  Jii.oo, 

*12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3<>,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo, '6.30,7  00, *7-3°.t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4*3°» 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53.  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  '5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5.45, 
16.45,  to.15,  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57, 10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37>  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-o7i  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «0-37i  "°7, 

II.  37,  12.07,  12-37.  '-07.  1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7> 
4-37>  5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  (5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  |ll. 22,  II.52, 
$12.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  15.45,  t6.iS,  6.4s,  N.<5, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  ".»5>  <■ -45. 

12.45,  '-4S>  2.45,  3-45,  4-15,  4-45,  5-»5.  5-45.  6-'5.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— ts. 45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7-is, 

7.45,  8.45,  t9.i5,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  '-'5. 

3.15,  5.15. 
FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.115, 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted. 


0.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-iS- 
1  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing;  May  11, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
ti.3op  .... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

tn.45  p  ... . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  *3-36p 
....   14.59  p 

  6.00  p 

....  I7.50P 
....  t8.i5P 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  . . .  • 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
]    Principal  Way  Stations. 

.....     9.03  a 

  *io.o2  a 

  '3.36  p 

  6.00  p 

....  t8.i5p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3n  P  •  •  •  ■ 

t  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
)     Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *  10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  .1 

•3.30  p  . . . .  1 

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
I  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
I   Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
1          and  Santa  Cruz. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.00  p 

17.50a  ....I 

(  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
1      (Sunday  Excursion.)  I 

....  t8.S5p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  .  ...| 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *io.oa  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  I 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.00  p 

•Sundays  excepted;   t Sundays  only;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  {Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congrhss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8. 30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION    TH  K  l  i  s 

r>     c     ,  ,|    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re(urn  same  d/y  8  8 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickkt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Snperintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  UNIQUE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  house  warming  musicale  to  be  given  at  the 
elegant  new  home  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  corner 
of  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Washington  street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Octol>er  15th,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  social  affairs  of  the 
season.  The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment, 
which  will  conclude  with  dancing  and  supper, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  one  of  the  most  useful  charities 
in  the  city.  The  managers  have  been  promised 
$1,000  for  the  purpose,  providing  $4,000  more 
can  l>c  raised  from  other  sources,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  niusicaie  will  be  patronized  with  suffi- 
cient liberality  to  make  up  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  requisite  sum.  The  entertainment  is  under 
charge  of  the  following  well-known  ladies,  and 
tickels  can  be  obtained  from  them  as  well  as 
from  the  Hospital  Hoard: 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge.  .Van  Ness  ave.  and  Sutter  st 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  1299  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie  1026  Washington  st 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  2021  California  st 

Miss  Annie  Heaver.  .Washington  and  Taylor  sts 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  1034  Jackson  st 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedburg  161 1  Larkin  st 

Mrs.  John  Perine  1016  Bush  st 

Miss  Eugenie  Ferrer  1810  Finest 

Miss  Annie  Chalmers. . ..Berkshire,  709  Jones  st 

Mrs.  lohn  Spruance  1329  Sutter  st 

Mrs.  Thomas  Morfew  1725  Pine  st 

Mrs.  J.  A.  DeGreayer  707  Mason  st 

Mrs  L.  L.  Faker. .Washington  and  Franklin  sts 

Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  1609  Sutter  st 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Hurgcss  329  Geary  st 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson  Clay  st  and  Van  Ness  ave 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  Palace  Hotel 

Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer  Bella  Vista 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  Fruit  Vale 

Mrs.  Charles  Lux. ..cor.  Jackson  and  Gough  sts 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  1011  Bush  st 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  928  Bush  st 

Mrs.  William  Chamberlain  600  Bush  st 

Mrs.  Captain  J.  W.  Summerhayse.. Angel  Island 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  French  1617  Jackson  st 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Horton  1615  Clay  st 

Miss  Fannie  Hughes  806  Bush  st 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  Grand  Hotel 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


The  second  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club,  and  the  first  of  the  seventh  season  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  took  place,  respectively,  Oc- 
tober 2d  and  7th.  Both  were  largely  attended, 
and  both  are  well  worthy  of  the  extended  and 
critical  notice  which  will  be  found  below,  and 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  critic,  whose  exhaustive  rlsumi  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Thomas  concerts  will  doubtless 
be  remembered  by  readers  of  The  San  Francis- 
can. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  QUINTET  CONCERT. 

On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  the  Beethoven 
Quintet  Club  gave  the  second  concert  of  the 
series,  to  a  well-filled  house,  at  Irving  Hall. 
Miss  Estelle  Hanchette  was  the  pianist,  and  a 
new  baritone,  Mr.  Miles  Bennett,  the  soloist. 
Some  of  the  programme  was  very  well  done; 
and,  not  to  be  hypercritical,  some  was  rather 
disappointing.  Speaking  generally,  those  num- 
bers by  the  Quintet  which  did  not  require  care- 
ful shading— the  more  brilliant  and  rapid  selec- 
tions— were  given  with  the  dash  and  accuracy 
that  marks  the  artistic  mastery  of  technique, 
But  the  more  delicate  parts— where  expression, 
true  blending  of  tone,  and  (to  use  the  young 
ladies'  term)  "  soulfulness "  of  playing  should 
have  charmed  the  audience — were  rather  dull  and 
monotonous.  The  baritone,  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
not  happy  in  his  selections,  and  sang  without 
any  sympathy,  and  with  but  little  resonance 
or  power.  Miss  Hanchette  played  every  note 
of  her  difficult  parts  with  precision  and  ex- 
actness, but  failed  to  give  any  satisfying  ex- 
pression or  shading  to  her  execution,  not 
even  in  her  encore,  the  familiar  "Spinning 
Song"  from  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Now,  we 
are  sorry  to  find  fault  this  way.  We  voice 
the  sentiments  of  musical  San  Francisco  in  our 
outcry  for  good  chamber-music,  such  as  this 
club  ought  to  give  us.  We  admire  and  applaud 
the  brilliant  attack  and  the  clear  execution  ;  but, 
gentlemen,  give  us,  oh,  give  us,,  please,  more  shad- 
ing, more  soul."  And,  by  the  way,  we  want 
to  send  for  Thomas  to  ding  a  baton  at  those  in 
the  audience  who  haven't  got  "  manners  "  enough 
to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  programme.  This 
nuisance  ought  to  be  stopped  at  a  chamber-con- 
cert. 

ORCHESTRAL  UNION  CONCERT. 
The  opening  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union's 
seventh  season  drew  a  very  large  audience  of  our 
best  people  to  the  Metropolitan  last  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  Brandt  is  now  the  conductor,  and 
through  him  our  music-lovers  may  now  rest  as- 
surH  of  a  delightful  series  of  concerts.  The 
orchestra  abounds  in  strings — an  admirable 
point,  for  so  many  smaller  ones  have  such  aclash- 
ing  preponderance  of  wind  and  brass.  The  men  do 
not  give  an  overplus  of  delicacy  in  their  shading, 
and  many  fine  points  are  thus  overlooked,  which, 
longer  training  and  practice  together  will 
remedy.  Again,  there  were  a  number  of  instru- 
mf  is,  especially  in  what  would  be  the  tenor 
parts,  in  both  wind  and  string,  which  were  not 
in  perfect  tune  with  the  balance.  The  pro- 
gramme was  varied  and  popular,  some  numbers 
being  much  better  done  than  others.  The  solo- 
ists were  Miss  Louise  Elliott,  whose  superb 
voice  and  charming  manner  are  dear  to  the  heart 
of  all  our  concert -goers,  and  who  gave  us  all — 
even  more  than — the  treat  we  have  grown  to  ex- 
pect. Mr.  Brandt's  solo  violin  playing  was  sim- 
ply masterly,  and  Miss  Kimball's  beautiful  harp 
playing  shone  out  often  during  the  evening.  It 
was  a  fine  concert,  all  in  all,  and  the  "  Union" 
deserves  more  than  ever  the  hearty  support  of 
our  musical  people.  N.  Y.  S. 


lien  u  t  i  I'm  1  Furniture. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  furniture  is  now 
made  from  black  birch  and  sycamore.  Call  and 
see  samples  at  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  1*19 

GkakyStkket,  S.  F.,will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Lan- 
guage accurately  and  practically  taught  l»y  conversa- 
tional method.  French  the  lancuage  of  the  house.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boarders  received. 

MRS.  S.  A.  NOKKS.  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


•1(5  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Frail  Cisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K  COLLEGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Cour.se  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

No.    11 04   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 


I  In-  House  lias  been  thoroughly  reno  vate<l, 
return ished,  painted  and  papered 
th  roughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

I  In       U  underfill      UlllgllONCr     of  Diseases. 


Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p-  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
raid  11  p  Capital  93,000, OOO  In  Hold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gho.  L.  Bkandbk,  Vice-Proident ; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jamks  L.  Flood,   John  W    Mack  ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary1  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  GRANT,  Assistant  Cashier 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London,  Limited 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  38  7  Market  street 

Refinery  F-otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NEW  YORK  CALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS  $3  &  $4  Per  DOZEN 

First-class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 

a  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428    tO    432    PINE   ST.,  The  CAI^IKO^RNIA.  MARKET 

 HAVE  THE  1  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION   IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawley  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  forix*  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  10  Lebcnbaum,  Goldberg  &  Buwm) 
Telephone  >o.  1.  4-J8  to  4SS  Fine  Street.  Sail  1*1  ■HtllTII 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  1884, 


i».  j.  STAPLES,  President. 
ai.fhei  s  BULL,  V fee- President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

Willi  AM  .1.  DUTTOS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  «  ARl'EXTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 


THE  LION 

Capital  and  Assets  $4,087,855  00 

ORIENT 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 


Capital  ami  Assets  $1,474,443  19 

removed  WASHINGTON  »«E„C3 

t  apital  ami  Assets  $1,007,414  78 

215 
SANSOME  ST. 


Pacific  department. 

t;t:o.  I».  DOKMV  Manager.    WM.  SEXTOX,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  liANCUOFT  *:  CO. 

7J1  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

n» HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A.  L. 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INArF,ST  M  ENT   OF  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consis-s  of  seventy  1  jts,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BOD  WELL. 


tST  FOR   THE  FINEST 


HATS 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall     and    Winter  Styles. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

THE. GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  110  other. 


TUIO  nADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
IrllO  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


There  are  brighter  youths  than  Ned,  but  he  means  well. 
A  short  time  since  he  hurried  into  the  judge's  office, 
charged  to  bursting  with  an  important  piece  of  news: 

"I  say,  sister  Nell's  got  a  baby;  it's  a  boy,  too." 

"Ah,"  said  the  judge,  blandly,  "so  you're  an  uncle, 
are  you,  Ned?" 

"  Yes;  I'm  so  glad  it's  a  boy.  If  it  had  been  a  girl  I'd 
'a  been  an  aunt,  wouldn't  I?   I'd  hate  to  be  an  aunt!" 


Wyoming  has  a  "Glee  Club  and  Literary  Society" 
which  has  already  lynched  six  men  for  horse-stealing. 
The  wild-western  idea  of  glee  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  in  this  instance  unquestionably  justifiable. 
Societies  of  this  kind  are  generally  understood  to  have 
some  moral  object  in  view ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  this  de- 
sign is  made  so  distinctly  practical,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  a  varied  and  taking  programme  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  too  severely  classical  ones  that  prevail 
under  a  more  artificial  civilization. 

Now,  if  the  horse-thieves  would  only  band  together  to 
kill  off  the  glee  clubs,  the  gradual  extermination  of  these 
two  organizations,  so  threatening  to  the  peace  of  any 
community,  might  in  course  of  time  secure  to  Wyoming 
a  calm  and  quiet  enjoyment,  to  express  which  the  frivo- 
lous term  "  glee"  were  wholly  inadequate. 


Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  prevailing  horror  inspired  in 
social  circles  by  the  average  musician,  or  vagrant  soloist, 
is  the  restraint  under  which  the  victim  labors.  Horse- 
stealing and  kindred  pursuits  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
reprobation.  But  prolonged  torture  under  an  operatic 
selection,  or  an  exhibition  of  piano  pyrotechnics  consist- 
ing of  a  thi  nbleful  of  theme  hidden  in  a  bushel  of  varia- 
tions,"must  be  listened  to  with  sickly  smiles,  and  acknowl- 
edged with  thanks. 

This  is  the  reason  that  Smithson  is  now  writhing  under 
the  sense  of  having  perpetrated  one  of  those  "  things 
one  would  rather  not  have  said." 

Miss  Brownlow  sings.  Her  friends  say  she  has  a  future. 
As  we  all  have  something  of  the  kind,  at  least  in  pro- 
spective, she  probably  has. 

Smithson,  who  has  a  short  memory,  meets  Miss  B.  at 
an  evening  party,  and  greets  her  with  effusion  : 

"Ah!  my  dear  Miss  Brownlow ;  so  glad  to  see  you  here  !  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  unexpected  pleasure  you  gave  us  at 
Mrs.  de  Z's  musicale." 

Miss  Brownlow's  coldly  interrogative  "  As  how?"  ren- 
ders the  nervous  and  confused  Smithson  almost  hysteric 
ally  voluble,  and  he  plunges  madly  on : 

"  Oh,  really  now,  you  must  know.  I  can't  recall  just 
what  it  was,  but  I  know  it  left  on  my  mind  a  most  delight- 
ful impression.   I  trust  it  will  be  repeated  this  evening." 


The  unhappy  Smithson  thinks  he  has  said  something 
very  neat;  but  is  frozen  by  the  arctic-moonlight  smile 
that  plays  over  the  surface  of  Miss  B's  visage,  and  her  icy 
reply : 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  I  gave' you  so  much  pleasure.  I 
presume  it  will  be  '  repeated  this  evening,'  as  I  am  still 
very  hoarse." 

The  discomfited  Smithson  abjectly  retires  to  make  fur- 
tive inquiries,  and  learns  that  on  the  evening  referred  to 
Miss  B.  had  positively  declined  to  sing. 

"  Never  mind,  Smithy,  old  boy,"  says  the  philosophic 
P.  R.,  consolingly;  "  it  was  truth,  if  it  wasn't  poetry." 


It  is  some  comfort  to  the  puzzled  student  of  an  alien 
tongue  to  know  that  foreigners  find  it  as  difficult  to  master 
the  nice  distinctions  in  the  application  of  English  words 
as  we  do  in  theirs.  Synonyms  as  listed  in  dictionaries  are 
especially  misleading. 

A  French  lady,  a  recent  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  who 
is  bravely  grappling  with  our  barbarous  idioms,  lately 
summoned  to  the  dining-room  her  servant — a  stolid,  lit- 
eral German  madchen — and,  pointing  to  the  tureen,  said : 

"  Maria,  take  zis  bon  potage  out  and  throw  it  away — 
every  bit ;  you  hear?  throw  it  away,  all ! " 

The  puzzled  Maria  did  as  she  was  told,  though  greatly 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  the  soup  so  carefully 
prepared  by  her  skillful  hands,  and  which  the  family  had 
seemed  to  relish  so  well.  The  mystery  was  solved  next 
day,  when  a  consultation  on  the  subject  of  menu  revealed 
the  fate  of  the  soup,  and  brought  out  the  explanation  that 
madame  had  used  the  word  "  throw"  for  "  put,"  intend- 
ing to  tell  Maria  to  "  put  it  away  "  for  next  day. 


But  it  is  not  only  foreigners  who  deal  thus  carelessly 
with  the  national  tongue.  A  fashionable  lady  on  Golden 
Gate  avenue  has  the  lamp-mania,  and  among  her  choicest 
household  treasures  is  an  antique  lamp  that  illumines  her 
parlor  with  its  softened  radiance  in  place  of  "the  vulgar 
glare  "  of  gas. 

The  other  night,  on  retiring,  she  left  a  brother,  who 
resides  in  the  house,  reading  by  this  cherished  hght-giver, 
and  turned  at  the  door  to  admonish  him  with — "  Now,  be 
sure,  Nat,  to  put  that  lamp  out  before  you  go  to  bed." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  was  the  reassuring,  but,  as 
the  lady  thought,  rather  unmeaning  answer. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  wish  it.  I  always  do  it  myself ;  but 
as  you're  reading  by  it,  I'll  trust  you  this  time.  Now  you 
put  that  lamp  out,  sir,  or  I'll  never  trust  you  again." 

Nat  is  one  of  those  graceless  reprobates  who  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  friendship,  comfort,  and  personal  property 
(that  is,  other  people's  comfort  and  personal  property)  on 
the  altar  of  a  practical  joke. 

The  next  morning  Mary's  first  greeting  to  her  mistress 
was,  "  Sure,  missus,  it's  burglars  that  must  av  been  in  the 
house  the  night.  Your  best  parlor  lamp  was  the  first 
thing  I  see  whin  I  opened  the  front  door  this  marnin'. 
And  sure,  mim,  there  it  was  a  burnin'  away,  and  the  police 
a  comin'  to  see  what  the  people  was  all  a  starin'  at  as 
they  wint  by;  and  av  I  hadn't  snatched  it  and  brought  it 
in,  it's  at  the  station-house  you'd  av  been  looking  for  it 
now." 

When  the  young  fraternal  reprobate  came  down  to 
breakfast  a  light  was  thrown  on  the  mystery. 

"Why,  Mag,"  said  he,  with  the  most  innocent  look, 
"  you  warned  me  the  last  thing  to  put  that  lamp  out,  and 
I  put  it  out— on  the  front  step.  You  didn't  say  a  word 
about  the  light,  so  I  left  it  burning.  Thought  it  was  a 
little  odd,  but  you  know  it's  always  safe  to  obey  orders  to 
the  letter." 


Nat  is  also  one  of  those  irresponsible  idiots  who  assail 
one  with  questions  of  an  apparently  sane  and  reasonable 
nature,  but  which  are  only  traps  to  catch  the  unwary  in 
the  meshes  of  that  imbecile  contrivance  known  as  a 
conundrum.  At  the  State  Fair  he  stood  with  a  party  of 
judges  who  were  considering  the  claims  of  the  various  ex- 
hibitions of  vegetables,  with  a  view  to  awarding  the  prizes. 

"This  is  a  fine  display,"  said  Nat,  solemnly,  "  a  re- 


markable display.  You  couldn't  find  its  equal  outside  of 
California  if  you  should  hunt  the  world  over." 

The  committee-men  nodded  their  grave  and  reverend 
heads  in  approval  of  this  patriotic  sentiment.  They  felt 
their  own  importance  enhanced  by  this  tribute  to  the  in- 
terest they  represented.  They  regarded  Nat  as  a  serious- 
minded  and  promising  young  man. 

"In  fact,"  Nat  went  on,  "I  don't  know  of  but  one 
vegetable  in  California  that  can  be  beat." 

A  little  peppery  fire  of  questions  followed  this  audacious 
remark,  but  elicited  no  answer,  till  one  of  the  local  mag- 
nates asked  severely : 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  vegetable  you  refer  to,  young 
man?" 

"  The  beet,  of  course,"  said  the  misguided  youth,  con- 
templatively regarding  a  mammoth  specimen  of  that 
blushing  edible. 


The  announcement  of  the  advent  of  Billy  Birch  on  the 
stage  of  the  Standard  has  opened  the  flood-gates  of  retro- 
spection among  the  old-timers.  Had  he  come  back 
sooner,  his  return  would  have  called  out  only  the  cheer- 
ful welcome  accorded  to  "  auld acquaintance."  But  now 
the  suggestion  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  is  too  pronounced  to 
be  altogether  free  from  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  It  is  al- 
most too  strong  a  reminder  of  "  how  tetnpus  does  fugit." 

Those  who  were  comparatively  young  when  the  pioneer 
minstrel  left  us  are  old  folk  now ;  and  even  those  who 
were  then  just  looking  eagerly  through  the  opening  door 
to  manhood  or  womanhood  are  jogging  along  the  somber 
path  of  undeniable  middle-age. 

We  can  travel  a  weary  way  without  realizing  how  far 
we  are  from  the  starting  point,  till  we  suddenly  stumble 
on  a  mile-stone.  And  Billy  Birch's  return  is  a  mile-stone 
to  the  'sgers. 

It  must  be  so  also  to  himself.  I  wonder  if  he  will  not 
recall  with  a  shade  of  sadness  his  old  associates  at  Ma- 
guire's  Opera  House — the  prince  of  ballad-singers,  Camp- 
bell, and  the  sweet  tenor  of  Henry;  the  deep,  sonorous 
bass  of  "  old  Sam  Wells,"  with  which  that  unrivaled 
"interlocutor"  used  to  sing  "The  Sexton"  or  roll  out 
the  dictionary  words  with  which  he  was  wont  to  paralyze 
the  end-men,  of  whom  the  renowned  Billy  was  the  bright 
particular  star;  the  lithe  and  bony  Mike  Mitchell,  with 
his  "  Essence  of  Old  Virginny,"  the  grotesque  poetry  of 
motion  set  to  music;  Eph  Horn,  with  his  imitation 
opera;  Charley  Backus,  with  his  mouth,  which,  when  it 
once  began  to  stretch  in  a  laugh,  could  be  stopped  only 
with  a  table-cloth ;  and  long-legged  George  Coes,  with 
his  melodious  banjo,  his  unvarying  "Want  some  mo'?" 
and  his  quaint  songs,  one  of  which — 

What  can't  be  cured,  love, 
Must  be  endured,  love — 

will  do  very  well  for  a  comment  on  this  rather  lugubrious 
lament.  The  sentiment  has  a  good  deal  of  philosophy 
"  into  it,"  as  the  late  lamented  Artemas  would  say; 
and  in  the  spirit  therein  inculcated  we  old-time  crusta- 
ceans will  come  out  of  our  shells  and  go  to  the  Standard 
to  see  if  Billy  Birch  was  really  as  funny  as  we  love  to 
remember  him. 

"The  explorers  of  the  Congo  are  surprised  by  the 
crudity  of  life  there.  The  natives  have  no  domestic  ani- 
mals, nor  do  they  know  any  thing  of  flesh  as  food.  Let- 
ters from  missionaries  say  that  the  negroes  are  too 
densely  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  simplest  statement 
of  doctrine,  and  that  all  hope  of  christianizing  them  must 
rest  on  long  and  patient  training,  beginning  at  the  physi- 
cal and  working  up  to  the  intellectual." 

It  is  evident  that  these  energetic  workers  must  have 
made  a  beginning  by  teaching  the  poor  savages  the  use  of 
flesh  as  food,  for  the  docile  neophytes  have  just  eaten  all 
the  missionaries.   

There  seems  to  have  been  much  trouble  of  late  in  Ken- 
tucky over  "  crooked  whisky  "  transactions.  The  state 
would  do  well  to  stick  to  the  old  Kentucky  custom  of 
taking  its  whisky  "straight." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN. 


11 Y    KARL  CHRISTIE. 


I  have  dreamed  of  thee,  O  my  idol, 

Hid  away  in  my  secret  soul; 
I  have  bowed  to  thee  in  blind  homage, 

With  a  passion  beyond  control; 
I  move  in  life's  curious  drama, 

And  act  my  predestined  part: 
To  the  outward  world  I  am  dreaming; — 

My  real  life  is  hid  in  my  heart. 

I'm  the  queen  of  this  wondrous  kingdom 

Hid  away  in  my  secret  soul; 
And  thou,  O  my  king  and  my  idol! 

O'er  this  realm  hast  complete  control. 
Though  in  distant  lands  thou  dost  wander, 

Thy  spirit,  I  know,  is  with  me; 
For  oft,  when  I  set  in  the  twilight, 

Thy  dear  face  in  fancy  I  see. 

Thy  clear  eyes — so  dark,  and  so  lustrous — 

Are  lovingly  looking  in  mine; 
Then  I  know  that  thou  livest  and  lovest  me, 

And  my  soul  bows  in  homage  to  thine. 
I  know  I  will  some  day  behold  thee, 

O  my  king!  my  beautiful  one! 
It  may  be  in  the  great  hereafter — 

When  this  life  and  its  trials  are  done. 


PATTY'S  COUSINS. 


BY  H.  N.  ADAIR. 


[Copyright,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved.) 

She  had  dozens  of  them,  and  if  this  indefinite  but 
comprehensive  number  could  not  be  counted  among  the 
"home"  cousins — that  is,  those  in  the  county — the  full 
quota  might  be  filled  by  enumerating  the  kin  "over  in 
Scott"  or  "  up  in  Woodford." 

And  Patty  was  their  pet  and  pride.  Not  only  cousins 
Alex  and  Tom  and  Lynn  and  \Vralker  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  stalwart  sons  ot  the  clan,  but  cousins  Jane  and  Mary 
and  Henrietta  and  Ellen  as  well,  declared  that  cousin 
Patty  was  the  prettiest  and  dearest  girl  in  all  Kentucky. 
Being  an  heiress  as  well  as  a  beauty,  it  naturally  followed 
that  she  was  a  belle,  even  outside  the  ranks  of  the  cousins. 
It  was  occasionally  said  that  she  was  also  a  bit  of  a  flirt ; 
but  this  charge  she  was  wont  to  meet  with  such  a  guile- 
less, reproachful  look  in  her  soft  brown  eyes,  that  one 
glance  sufficed  to  make  the  accuser  withdraw  the  indict- 
ment at  once. 

Now,  this  aforesaid  Cousin  Tom  was  a  Kentuckian  of 
the  true  old  type,  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  and  deep-chested  in  proportion,  and  he  had 
a  heart  to  match  his  giant  frame.  He  was  twenty-nine 
years  old,  and  for  nearly  half  his  life  he  had  been  the 
truest  lover  Patty  had ;  but  she  did  not  know  it.  He  had 
always  been  shy  and  quiet,  doubtful  of  his  own  merits; 
and  he  was  as  hopeless  of  winning  her  for  his  wife  as 
though  she  were  an  empress  and  he  a  serf.  Some- 
times, when  in  her  gayest  moods  she  would  catch  a 
glance  from  his  gray  eyes — a  glance  sober  with  a  thought 
that  she  did  not  understand — she  would  feel  vaguely  re- 
sentful, and  would  send  back  a  saucy  glance  for  his  grave 
one,  and  sing  lightly,  "  'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  be 
sighing ! " 

All  this  was  forty  years  ago.  Patty  is  an  old  woman  to- 
day, but  she  remembers  yet  the  moonlight  evening  of  her 
nineteenth  birthday.  It  is  a  sorrowful  memory  still, 
though  the  bitterness  of  it  has  long  since  past — for  does 
one  ever  cease  to  feel  remorseful  over  the  pain  the  mistake 
has  caused  a  dearer  heart  to  suffer? 

Forty  years  ago,  as  twenty  years  later,  there  were  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  wives  and  sweethearts,  who  bravely  yet 
tearfully  gave  up  their  dearest  at  their  country's  call ;  and 
from  this  Kentucky  county  went  forth  a  goodly  company 
to  serve  under  "  Old  Rough-and-Ready." 

A  dozen  of  Patty's  cousins  had  begged  for  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  or  a  knot  of  ribbon  from  her  dress,  or  a  flower  she 
had  worn,  to  carry  with  them  to  the  distant  battlefields 
where  the  war-cry  was,  "  Remember  the  Alamo ! " 

But  no  such  request  did  Cousin  Tom  make,  when,  on 
the  birthday  evening,  he  came  to  say  good-bye.  Only, 
just  before  he  went  away,  as  they  stood  alone  on  the  moon- 
light porch,  he  took  her  hands  and  said,  in  such  a  strangely 
quiet  voice : 

"  You'll  think  of  me  sometimes,  Cousin  Patty? " 

" Sometimes!  "  All  at  once  she  realized  that  not  only 
sometimes  but  ever  and  always  he  would  be  in  her 
thoughts.  But  she  could  not  tell  him  so  yet.  She  looked 
up,  and  she  knew  that  though  she  strove  to  hide  it  her 
whole  soul  was  for  the  moment  in  her  eyes.  But  just  at 
that  instant  there  drifted  a  heavy  cloud  across  the  moon, 
so  that  their  faces  were  in  deep  shadow.  Patty  could  not 
speak  for  that  tightness  in  her  throat,  and  he  was  silent, 
waiting  for  her  answer.  But  because  no  answer  came  he 
thought  she  did  not  care ;  and  all  the  tenderness  left  his 
face,  so  that  when  the  cloud  passed  and  she  saw  his  stern, 
grave  look,  it  frightened  her,  and  when  he  stooped  toward 
her  as  if  to  kiss  her  she  shrank  back. 

"  One  kiss  for  good-bye,"  he  said,  very  quietly.  "I  ask 
only  a  cousin's  privilege,  you  know."  He  smiled  as  he 
spoke,  but  he  would  face  death  yonder  by  the  Rio  Grande 
with  far  less  bitterness  than  he  felt  then. 

"  Only>  cousin— he  is  careful  to  remind  me,"  she  whis- 


pered a  few  moments  later,  listening  to  the  dying  echoes 
of  his  horse's  hoof-beats  on  the  turnpike.  She  lifted  her 
hand,  and  laid  it  against  her  cheek  where  his  bearded 
lips  had  lightly  touched.  Then,  a  strange  quiver  passing 
swiftly  over  her  face,  she  pressed  her  lips  against  her  palm, 
while  her  eyes  grew  dark  with  pain  as  she  watched  the 
fast  receding  figure  of  her  cousin  until  a  turn  in  the  road 
hid  him  from  her.  But  she  shed  no  tears,  and  presently, 
when  her  father  came  out  and  spoke  to  her,  she  answered 
him  in  her  old  bright  fashion ;  and  as  they  talked  another 
visitor  rode  up  to  the  gate. 

"  It  is  Cousin  Walker,"  said  Patty,  as  he  came  up  the 
stone  walk. 

"Come  to  say  good-bye,  eh?"  said  her  father,  shaking 
hands  with  the  new-comer.  "  What  will  you  do  without 
all  your  cousins,  Patty?  You  lose  all  of  them  at  once, 
too." 

"  'All  my  pretty  ones  at  one  fell  swoop,' "  she  said, 
smiling;  and  then,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  she  cried  out:  "  How  can  you  laugh  about  it 
all?    Don't !    I  hate  good-byes  and  wars  and  partings!  " 

And  Patty- neither  thought  nor  cared  what  interpreta- 
tion Cousin  Walker  might  put  on  her  impetuous  speech. 
But  an  hour  later,  when  she  was  left  alone  with  him,  she 
was  startled  from  an  absent  reverie  to  find  him  asking  her 
promise  that  she  would  marry  him  when  he  came  home 
from  war. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  Cousin  Henrietta  you  cared 
for?"  she  said,  drawing  her  hand  away  when  he  laid  his 
upon  it.  "  Wouldn't  she  have  you?" she  added,  wickedly. 
"Is  that  why  you  come  to  me?" 

"  Now,  Cousin  Patty !"  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 
"  Is  this  the  first  time,  or  even  the  second,  that  I've  asked 
you  to  marry  me?" 

"It's  the  third,  I  think,"  said  Patty,  still  laughing; 
"  but  you  know  that  in  the  intervals  you've  been  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Henrietta." 

"  Oh,  I'm  fond  of  her,  of  course,"  he  answered,  with 
well-assumed  indifference ;  "  but  it  is  you  that  I  want  for 
my  wife." 

Now  this  speech  was  literally  true;  he  was  fond  of 
Cousin  Henrietta.  Not  to  exaggerate  in  the  least,  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  selfish  heart.  But  Cousin  Hen- 
rietta was  "one  often,"  like  Traddles's  Sophy,  and  her 
father  was  only  moderately  well-off.  And  it  was  Cousin 
Patty,  sole  heiress  to  the  finest  estate  in  the  county, 
whom  Walker  wished  to  marry.  He  was  very  much  in 
earnest  in  his  wooing;  and  Patty,  when  she  listened  seri- 
ously, knew  that  he  was.  Another  time  he  would  have 
had  a  different  answer,  but  to-night  Patty's  brain  was  in 
a  whirl.  A  little  while  ago  her  cheeks  had  burned  with 
the  thought  that  her  Cousin  Tom  had  read  her  heart  and 
despised  its  unsought  affection.  She  would  show  him 
that  he  was  mistaken.  He  should  know  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  wear  the  willow  for  him.  And  this  was  the  no- 
tion that  prompted  her  when  she  presently  answered 
"  yes"  to  the  question  Walker  repeated.  After  a  while 
Walker  said : 

"  I  was  almost  afraid  to  ask  you  to-night,  lest  I  should 

get  only  the  same  answer  I  got  before,  but  when  " 

then  he  hesitated,  a  little  at  a  loss  for  a  phrase,  "when 
you  seemed  to  care — to  mind  saying  good-bye." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quickly,  "  I  do  mind;  I  can't  bear  to 
say  it — to  give  up  all  my  cousins." 

"  All !  Now,  Patty,"  and  Walker  threw  a  very  tender 
inflection  into  his  tone,  "  is  it  all,  or  one— one  particular 
cousin  that  it  is  hard  to  bid  good-bye?" 

"One?  Oh,  Cousin  Walker!"  and  then  at  last  her 
tears  fell  fast;  and  how  was  Walker  to  know  that  they 
were  shed  not  for  him  but  for  Cousin  Tom? 

Well,  the  next  day  the  company  marched  away,  but 
before  they  went  Cousin  Walker  found  time  to  see  Patty 
and  ask  her  to  wear  his  ring  openly.  He  did  not  say  so, 
but  he  felt  that  his  prize  would  be  more  secure  if  he  were 
the  acknowledged  winner.  When  she  hesitated  a  little 
he  thought  she  was  unwilling  to  have  the  engagement 
known,  and  again  urged  her  to  wear  the  ring.  She  let 
him  slip  it  on  her  finger;  and  she  had  not  put  on  her 
glove  when,  a  little  later,  she  and  a  bevy  of  girls,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  mothers  and  aunts,  stood  watching  the 
troops  making  ready  to  march.  As  they  stood  near  by, 
she  found  herself  presently  face  to  face  with  Cousin 
Tom ;  and  as  all  around  them  were  talking  and  hand- 
shaking, in  the  confusion  he  spoke  to  her,  glancing  down 
at  the  ungloved  hand. 

"  Cousin  Patty,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  gave  you 
that  ring." 

"  This  one?  Oh,  Cousin  Walker,"  and  she  felt  her 
cheeks  glow.  Tom  repeated  the  name  after  her,  and 
with  an  effort  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  He  should  not 
think  she  cared  for  him  except  as  "  only  a  cousin."  And 
so  she  said,  low  and  clear,  blushing  scarlet  as  she  spoke, 
but  blushing  for  the  implied  untruth — not  as  he  thought 
at  speaking  of  her  betrothed  : 

"  You  must  take  care  of  him  for  me,  Cousin  Tom  !" 

"  I  will,  Cousin  Patty,"  he  answered,  lifting  his  right 
hand ;  "  I  will,  so  help  me  God  ! " 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  that  told  her  the  truth ;  alas ! 
too  late.  Too  late,  indeed,  for  the  next  instant  the  orders 
were  given,  and  the  little  company  began  their  march. 
No  time  now  for  words  of  explanation ;  no  time  now  for 
even  a  backward  glance.  "Forward,  march!"  And 
who  might  look  beyond  to-morrow  and  to-morrow,  and 


count  the  weary  months  that  must  pass  before  the  rem- 
nant of  the  gallant  band  would  return?  Who  might 
know  which  of  them  would  come  back  to  "  the  old  Ken- 
tucky home,"  and  which  of  them  find  nameless  graves 
under  tropic  skies?  "  Farther  and  farther  down  the  road 
they  marched,  and  the  echoes  of  the  drum  and  fife  came 
back  to  that  company  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts, who  strained  eyes  blurred  with  unshed  tears  to 
see  the  very  last  of  the  boys." 

Sometimes,  in  the  months  that  followed,  Patty  won- 
dered if  she  had  not  simply  imagined  that  tone  in  Tom's 
voice  as  he  made  that  last  promise  to  her.  The  rare  let- 
ters that,  after  long  weeks  of  travel,  found  their  way 
home,  told  how  the  boys  fared ;  and  all  the  clan  rejoiced 
as  the  assurance  came  that  as  yet  the  "  soldier  laddies" 
they  loved  were  safe.  True,  the  assurance  was  old  when 
it  came,  and  they  could  not  know  what  had  happened 
since. 

There  came  messages  to  Patty  from  one  and  another  of 
her  cousins,  but  never  a  word  from  Tom.  Surely,  she 
thought  sometimes,  he  would  have  written  her,  if— if  she 
were  right  in  interpreting  that  deep  thrill  in  his  voice. 
Even  though  he  did  know  she  was  engaged  to  Walker,  he 
might  write.  No,  it  could  not  be  true;  she  must  have 
been  mistaken.  But  she  tried  to  be  her  old,  bright  self. 
She  would  not  have  it  thought  that  she  was  pining  for  her 
lover.    Was  it  Walker's  face  she  longed  to  see? 

But  the  war  was  over  at  last,  and  when  the  news 
reached  home  of  its  triumphal  close,  then  began  the 
preparations  to  welcome  home  "  the  boys,"  as  they  were 
so  proudly,  fondly  called.  Alas!  not  all  of  them  would 
return.  There  were  nameless  graves  at  Buena  Vista,  Palo 
Alto,  Monterey,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  the  light  of 
many  a  life  was  quenched ;  where  slept  the  sons  of  many 
a  proud  Kentucky  name;  and  among  those  who  greeted 
the  home-comers  were  many  a  black-robed  mother  or 
sister,  welcoming  with  tender,  aching  hearts  those  who 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  their  gallant  dead. 

Oh,  but  the  boys  were  received  with  open  arms !  What 
dinings  there  were  with  the  uncles  on  Mulberry  and 
the  aunts  on  Fox  runs,  and  the  cousins  out  the  Mount 
Eden  road  !  The  turkeys  that  were  roasted !  the  chickens 
that  were  fried !  the  savory  hams  that  were  yielded  up 
by  the  well-filled  smoke-houses!  the  fat  sheep  and  oxen 
that  were  sacrificed  in  honor  of  the  returning  conquerors! 
the  wonderfully  delicious  compounds  of  flour  and  sugar 
and  butter  and  eggs  that  were  manufactured  by  the  sable 
"aunties  "  in  the  kitchens !  How  the  little  darkeys  groaned 
and  nodded  over  the  manipulations  of  the  ice-cream 
freezers ! 

For  the  first  few  w^eeks  after  the  home-coming,  Patty  had 
little  time  to  think  of  herself.  Cousin  Tom  had  come 
back  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  Cousin  Lynn  still  had 
to  use  his  crutches.  Patty  felt  rather  indignant  that  her 
own  knight  had  no  honorable  scars,  but  she  knew  full 
well  that  Walker  was  not  one  to  shirk  his  share  of  fighting. 

Of  course  there  was  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  their  cam- 
paigns; and  one  day,  when  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  young 
folks  were  gathered  in  Uncle  Henry's  parlor,  Henrietta 
exclaimed : 

"  Now,  Cousin  Tom,  it's  your  turn  next?  We  shall  not 
let  you  off  this  time." 

"  But  I've  nothing  new  to  tell,  Cousin  Henrietta,"  said 
Tom,  embarrassed  at  being  singled  out  for  the  post  of 
narrator. 

"  Tell  us  how  you  had  your  arm  hurt,"  persisted  Henri- 
etta. 

"  It  was  shot,"  he  answered  lightly,  but  suddenly  turn- 
ing crimson. 

"  Of  course,  but  how?  Cousin  Tom,  you  are  so  pro- 
voking." 

"/'//tell  you  about  that,"  spoke  up  Alex,  from  across 
the  hearth. 

"  No  you  won't ! "  said  Tom,  shortly.  "  There's  noth- 
ing to  tell,  except  that  we  were  uncomfortably  close  to  a 
lot  of  rascally  Mexicans,  and  one  of  them  happened  to 
wing  me.    That's  all." 

"But  'thereby  hangs  a  tale,'"  said  the  irrepressible 
Alex;  but  catching  Tom's  glance,  half  angry,  half  implor- 
ing, he  dropped  the  subject,  and  presently  suggested 
music;  and  Cousin  Tom,  to  atone  for  his  refusal  to  tell  a 
story,  was  called  on  to  bring  out  his  violin.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  that  instrument,  and  his  touch  seemed 
to  endow  it  with  a  soul  voicing  forth  the  deepest  emotions 
of  the  human  heart.  He  did  not  look  at  Patty  as  he 
played  this  day,  but  he  played  for  heralone,  and  she,  hardly 
daring  to  think  it,  felt  once  again  that  same  tightness  in 
her  throat  that  had  held  her  dumb  on  that  miserable 
evening  so  long  ago?  Was  it  true?  Did  he  love  her  as 
she  had  dared  to  think  in  that  briei  parting  moment  years 
gone  by? 

She  felt  unaccountably  irritable  with  Cousin  Walker 
when  he  came  to  her  after  a  while ;  and  that  deluded  young 
man,  remembering  his  marked  attentions  to  Cousin  Henri- 
etta on  several  occasions,  fancied  that  Cousin  Patty  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  jealous.  He  felt  alarmed  lest  after  all  he 
might  lose  the  coveted  prize,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  endeavored  to  atone  for  his  remissness.  But  Patty 
was  not  inclined  to  be  mollified.  Indeed,  she  almost 
snubbed  Cousin  Walker;  and  Cousin  Lynn,  whose  sharp 
eyes  missed  nothing  that  was  going  on,  rejoiced  unfeel- 
ingly. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  he  said,  in  a  confidential  aside  to  his 
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sister  Anna,  "  to  think  that  Cousin  Patty  should  prefer 
him  to  Tom." 

Cousin  Anna  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  reply  in  words, 
but  nodded  mysteriously,  and  pursed  up  her  rosy  mouth 
with  the  air  of  one  who  could  reveal  weighty  secrets.  And 
Cousin  Lynn  took  the  hint,  and  straightway  set  himself 
to  decide  whether  Cousin  Patty  did  really  prefer  Cousin 
Walker. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  he  had  made  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  forthwith  consulted  his  chum, 
Cousin  Alex. 

"  I'd  like  to  punch  Tom's  head,"  said  Alex,  wrathfully, 
"  for  letting  Walker  get  the  inside  track." 

"  Then  you  think,  as  I  do,  that  Tom's  chance  was  better 
than  he  thought? "  said  Lynn. 

"  Yes.  But  what  business  had  he  to  give  up  a  girl  like 
that  because  he  thought  she  wouldn't  have  him?  Why 
didn't  he  ask  her? " 

"That's  for  him  to  say,"  rejoined  Lynn.  "But  if 
Cousin  Patty  does  really  care  for  Tom,  Walker  shan't 
have  her.  I'll  forbid  the  bans! "and  he  laughed  as  he 
spoke.  But  he  meant  the  spirit  of  his  jesting  words, 
though  not  the  letter. 

It  was  through  some  words  of  his  that  Patty  one  day 
asked  Walker  to  tell  her  how  Cousin  Tom  was  wounded. 

"It  happened  in  a  little  affair  just  before  the  war 
ended,"  Walker  said,  not  looking  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  us  captured  and  afterward  rescued, 
and  in  the  scrimmage  Tom  got  a  couple  of  musket  balls 
in  his  arm  and  shoulder." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  objected  to  telling  about  the  affair," 
remarked  Patty. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Walker,  carelessly,  "he's  a  modest 
fellow,  you  know,  and  doesn't  talk  much  about  himself." 

Afterwards  Patty  remarked  to  Cousin  Lynn  that  she 
didn't  see  any  thing  particularly  interesting  in  the  little 
story  he  had  said  Walker  could  tell  her. 

"  May  be  Walker  forgot  part  of  it,"  said  Lynn,  with 
twinkling  eyes.    "Suppose  you  ask  Tom  himself." 
*  "  I  will  not,"  said  Patty,  impatiently.    "  If  there's  any 
thing  of  it,  I  wish  you  would  tell  it  yourself." 

"All  right,"  said  Lynn;  "you  won't  interrupt  me? 
Well,  here  goes.  Walker  told  you  that  a  lot  of  us  were 
captured,  didn't  he?  But  he  didn't  tell  you  of  the  order 
that  every  fifth  man  of  us  was  to  be  shot,  did  he?  The 
victims  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  in  this  way :  A  num- 
ber of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  were 
counted  into  a  bag,  and  every  fifth  bean  was  black,  the 
rest  white.  Then  we  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  one  by 
one  stepped  forward  and  drew  a  bean  from  the  bag.  If 
he  drew  a  black  bean,  the  poor  fellow  marched  to  one  side 
to  wait  until  the  drawing  was  over.  If  he  drew  a  white  one 
he  went  back  to  his  place  in  the  line.  Well,  the  first  man 
drew  a  black  bean.  The  next  two  were  white.  Then 
came  Alex,  and  he  drew  a  white  one  also.  Then  another 
poor  fellow  drew  a  black  one,  and  was  marched  over  to 
the  space  for  the  condemned.  Tom's  turn  was  next,  and 
he  drew  a  white  one.  Walker  stood  third  below  him  in 
the  line,  and  Tom,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  place,  ex- 
changed with  Walker,  giving  him  the  white  bean,  and 
saying — I  stood  next,  you  see,  so  I  heard  it  all — '  Take  my 
place,  Walker,  and  let  me  take  your  chance.  You  belong 
to  Cousin  Patty,  you  know,  and  I  promised  her  I'd  look 
after  you.'  By  the  time  they  had  exchanged  places  Tom 
had  to  draw  again,  and  this  time  the  bean  was  black.  And 
so  it  went  on  till  the  last  bean  was  drawn.  Then  the 
condemned  (there  were  fifteen  of  them)  were  formed  in 
line,  and  the  firing  party  took  their  places.  They  fired 
one  round,  and  just  then  there  came  a  rattle  of  musketry 
from  above.  We  were  in  a  little  ravine,  and  our  own 
troops  had  come  up  without  their  approach  being  dis- 
covered. The  tables  were  turned  pretty  quickly,  I  can 
tell  you ;  but  for  all  that  the  firing  party  in  that  first  round 
had  done  some  deadly  work.  Ten  out  of  the  fifteen  men 
were  killed  or  badly  wounded.  And  that  is  how  Tom 
was  shot." 

Lynn  gave  one  of  his  keen  glances  at  Patty's  face  as  he 
ended  his  blunt  story,  and  what  he  read  there  made  him 
more  than  ever  sure  that  if  Tom's  life  had  indeed  been 
given  for  Walker's  she* would  have  thought  her  lover's 
safety  far  too  dearly  bought. 

"  I  did  not  think  Cousin  Walker  was  a  coward,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

"  Nor  is  he,"  said  Lynn,  quickly.  "  He  never  flinched 
in  a  battle,  and  beside,  all  this  happened  so  quickly  that 
there  was  no  time  for  argument,  even  if  Tom  hadn't  been 
as  resolute  as  he  was." 

"  Walker  should  have  told  me  how  it  happened,"  Patty 
went  on,  still  speaking  very  slowly,  as  if  she  felt  it  not 
quite  right  to  blame  her  lover  to  another.  She  made  no 
further  comment  then,  but  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
could  not  and  would  not  keep  her  engagement  with 
Walker.  She  wrote  to  him  that  afternoon,  telling  him  she 
had  something  to  say  which  must  be  said  at  once.  He 
came  out  after  tea,  evidently  disturbed  by  her  message, 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  asked  what  was  the  impor- 
tant communication.  Patty  wasted  no  time  on  irrelevant 
talk,  but  came  straight  to  the  point. 

" I  wish  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "that  I  find  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fulfill  our  engagement;  therefore  I  ask  you 
to  release  me  from  it." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  his  ring  from  her  finger  and  laid 


it  before  him.  Walker  did  not  touch  it.  He  said 
slowly : 

"lam  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  decision,  Patty. 
You  will  not  refuse  me  an  explanation  ?" 

At  this  very  natural  question,  Patty  showed  herself 
embarrassed,  and  remained  silent. 

"  What  have  I  done,  or  not  done?"  pursued  Walker, 
in  an  injured  tone.  "If  I  have  seemed  remiss  in  my 
duties  as  a  lover,  did  not  you  particularly  desire  that  I 
should  not  be  too  devoted?" 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  performance  of  your 
duties  as  a  lover,"  said  Patty,  serenely,  "  but  I  think,  as 
a  man  you  should  be  above  prevarication.  Have  you 
always  been  truthful  with  me,  Cousin  Walker?" 

He  flushed  guiltily,  but  replied,  as  calmly  as  he  could : 
"  I  have  certainly  endeavored  to  do  so." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  when  I  asked  you 
about  Cousin  Tom?   I  have  heard  the  story  since." 

"From  Alex,  I  suppose,"  said  Walker,  angrily. 

"Not  from  Cousin  Alex.  It  doesn't  matter  from 
whom ;  I  heard  it  truthfully,"  said  Patty,  severely. 
"  When  I  asked  you  about  it,  why  did  you  omit  so  much 
in  your  account?" 

"  Because  Tom  asked  me  not  to  tell  you  his  part  in  it," 
replied  Walker;  but  unfortunately  for  him  Patty  did  not 
feel  sure  that  he  was  speaking  truly.  And  yet  he  was. 
Patty  made  no  reply,  but  her  face  was  eloquent. 

"Tom  acted  nobly,  did  he  not?"  said  Walker,  break- 
ing the  awkward  silence. 

"  Far  more  nobly  than  the  man  who  accepted  the  sac- 
rifice." She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  added:  "I  think 
we  have  said  enough  about  it,  however;  especially,"  with 
a  significant  emphasis,  "as  Cousin  Tom  asked  you  not 
to  speak  of  it." 

"I  should  like  "to  know  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
your  wish  to  break  off  our  engagement,"  said  Walker, 
rising,  too.  "Patty,"  and  his  tone  became  suddenly 
eloquent  with  feeling,  "  do  you  doubt  my  love  for  you, 
or  must  I  doubt  yours  for  me?" 

"I  am  tired  of  it  all,  Cousin  Walker,"  cried  Patty, 
with  a  quiet  catching  of  the  breath  as  she  slipped  away 
from  the  arm  about  to  encircle  her  waist;  "  I  don't  love 
you;  I  never  did,  any  more  than  you  loved  me." 

"  But,  Patty  ",  began  Walker,  thinking  of  the  tears 

she  had  shed  when  she  told  him  good-bye  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  not  able  to  reconcile  that  memory 
with  her  present  declaration.' 

"  Don't  talk  any  more  about  it,"  she  interrupted;  "I 
did  wrong  ever  to  promise  to  marry  you ;  but  I  would 
rather  die  than  keep  that  promise." 

That's  explicit  enough,"  muttered  Walker,  angrily.  "I 
suppose  you  will  transfer  that  promise  to  Tom,  if  you 
have  not  already  " 

"  That  will  do,"  Patty  said,  in  her  stateliest  tone.  "  It 
is  fortunate  for  you  that  he  has  not  been  given  the  right 
to  protect  me  from  insult."  And  with  a  bow  worthy  of 
an  empress  she  left  him  alone,  to  curse  his  ill  luck.  The 
fortune  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  best  love  of  his 
life  had  slipped  from  him  when  it  seemed  just  within  his 
grasp.  As  he  galloped  homeward  he  made  a  resolve, 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out ;  and  the  next  day 
found  him  at  Cousin  Henrietta's  side,  pleading  his  cause 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Walker,"  said  Henrietta,  coolly,  while  a 
smile  of  malicious  triumph  danced  in  her  eyes,  "  I  would 
be  delighted  to  oblige  you,  but  I've  made  a  solemn  reso- 
lution that  I  would  never  be  anybody's  second  choice  for 
a  wife — if  I  knew  it ! " 

"  I  loved  you  first  and  last;T  swear  it,"  he  returned. 
"If  you  knew  how  often  I  have  wished  I  could  in  honor 
break  the  chain  -" 

"  A  gilded  chain,  Cousin  Walker?"  she  said,  satirically. 
"  It  never  seemed  to  crush  you  with  its  weight." 

"  Could  I  show  how  much  I  chafed  against  it?  Thank 
heaven,  she  herself  has  broken  it!" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Henrietta,  with  mocking  sympathy, 
"  neither  you  nor  she  are  likely  to  pine  away  disconso- 
late." 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Walker.  "  But,  Henrietta,  may  I 
not  hope  " 

She  seemed  determined  not  to  let  him  finish  a  sentence. 

"  For  an  invitation  to  my  wedding?  Certainly.  I  shall 
expect  all  the  cousins.  Didn't  you  know  that  I,  too,  had 
pledged  my  faith  to  a  '  soldier  laddie  '  long  ago? " 

"  Who  has  won  you  from  me? "cried  Walker,  an  an- 
guish that  was  not  assumed  shaking  his  voice.  Henrietta 
stood  up  with  an  air  of  indignant  scorn.  Her  voice  was 
full  of  the  same  contempt. 

"  No  one,"  she  answered.  "  No  one,  for  I  was  never 
yours.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  read  your  character  and 
seen  through  your  pitiful  subterfuges?  You  speak  the 
truth  in  one  thing ;  you  do  care  for  me  if  it  is  in  your  sel- 
fish nature  to  care  for  any  one.  I  know  when  you  first 
began  to  care  for  me,  and  if" —  her  voice  quivered  with 
the  thrill  of'a  long-buried  memory — "if  you  had  shown 
yourself  worth  loving,  Cousin  Walker,  you  might  have 
won  me  then.  I  know  how  you  weighed  love  and  wealth 
against  each  other.  And  then  you  put  thoughts  of  me 
aside  and  set  yourself  to  win  Cousin  Patty.  Why,"  with 
a  gesture  of  indignation,  "  why  should  you  subject  Patty 
to  that  insult?  As  if  her  money  were  all  that  made  her 
desirable.  And  having  won  her  promise,  why  couldn't 
you  love  her?  " 


"  Because  I  loved  you,"  said  Walker,  passionately. 
Her  lips  curled. 

"Loved  me"  she  said.    "But  not  so  well  as  yc 
loved  yourself.   Cousin  Patty  may  be  glad  she  has 
escaped  you." 

"No  doubt  she  is,"  said  Walker,  angrily.  "You 
speak  as  if  I  were  some  terrible  monster." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  corrected,  sweetly,  "only  a  fortune- 
hunter." 

Walker  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  from  the  house. 
His  discomfiture  was  complete,  and  in  his  excitement  he 
forgot  that  after  all  he  had  not  learned  the  name  of  his 
successful  rival.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  the  knowledge 
was  deferred,  for  in  his  fever  of  jealous  rage  and  shame 
he  would  have  counted  it  a  light  thing  to  send  a  bullet 
through  that  rival's  heart. 

As  Henrietta  heard  the  echo  of  his  furious  gallop 
across  the  long  bridge  not  far  from  the  outer  gate  she 
laughed  softly  to  herself,  and  murmured,  half  aloud: 
"  That  I  should  ever  have  thought  him  nicer  than  Cousin 
Alex !" 

That  same  afternoon  as  Patty  was  sitting  on  the  wide 
front  porch,  with  a  bit  of  needlework  in  her  hand,  Cousin 
Tom  rode  up  to  the  gate,  tossed  his  bridle  reins  to  the 
black  urchin  who  darted  out  on  the  instant,  and  came  up 
the  broad  stone  walk.  He  shook  hands  with  Patty,  and 
then  asked : 

"  Is  Uncle  George  in  the  house?  I  may  go  in,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Pa  is  not  at  home,  Cousin  Tom,"  said  Patty.  "  He 
rode  into  town  a  little  while  ago." 

"  That  little  rascal  said  he  was  in  the  house,"  said 
Tom,  a  shadow  of  annoyance  coming  over  his  face.  "  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  see  him  this  afternoon." 

"  Stay  to  supper,  won't  you?"  said  Patty,  blushing  a 
little,  and,  vexed  at  feeling  her  color  rise,  blushing  more 
deeply  than  ever.  "  Pa  will  be  at  home,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  you." 

"Thank  you,  Cousin  Patty;"  and  now  Tom  colored 
in  his  turn.  "  But  I  must  wait  for  another  time.  I  have 
some  business  to  attend  to,  and  " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  stood  watching  the  swift  mo- 
tion of  Patty's  little  gold  thimble  as  she  sent  the  shining 
needle  flying  along  the  hem  of  the  dainty  ruffle.  She 
was  glad  that  her  work  gave  her  employment  for  her  eyes 
and  fingers,  for  she  was  uncomfortably  nervous  under 
Tom's  quiet  scrutiny.  This  was  really  the  first  time 
since  his  return  that  they  had  been  alone  together,  and 
she  seemed  unable  to  think  of  any  thing  except  that  mis- 
erable parting,  here  on  the  same  porch,  so  long  ago. 
Was  he,  too,  thinking  of  it  ?  Perhaps,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  shadow  of  pain  in  the  dark -gray  eyes. 

The  silence  was  becoming  embarrassing,  at  least  to 
Patty. 

"I  see  you  do  not  wear  your  sling  to-day,"  she  said, 
trying  to  appear  at  her  ease.  "I  am  glad  your  arm  is  so 
much  better." 

"It  is  about  well,"  he  replied;  "a  little  weak,  yet, 
that  is  all." 

"  Cousin  Tom  [Patty  let  her  work  fall  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  speaking,  under  a  sudden  strong  impulse, 
words  which  a  moment  afterward  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  recall],  I  know  the  story  that  you  would  not  tell 
that  day.  I  wish  I  could,  thank  you  as  I  ought  for  your — 
your  " 

"Never  mind  that,  Cousin  Patty,"  said  Tom,  paling 
slightly.  "  I  had  promised,  you  know,  to  look  after 
Walker  for  you,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  other 
way  just  then." 

"  But  you  suffered  all  that  for  "   She  was  about  to 

say,  "  for  Walker." 

"  For  you?  I  was  glad  to  do  it,  Patty,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. "  I  would  go  through  more  than  that  to  spare  you 
such  grief,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers.  For  her 
very  life  Patty  could  not  have  helped  what  she  did  then. 
She  lifted  his  hand— it  belonged  to  the  wounded  arm- 
to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  and  then,  her  cheeks  ablaze,  fled 
from  him  into  the  house. 

Tom  stood  dazed  for  an  instant,  looking  at  his  hand 
where  two  great  tears  had  dropped  from  Patty's  eyes.' 
Some  muttered  words  passed  his  lips. 

"  My  God,  how  she  loves  him !  And  I  "  That  sen- 
tence he  did  not  finish  aloud.  He  rode  slowly  away,  too 
absorbed  in  his  painful  reverie  to  notice  the  horseman  who 
presently  overtook  him  until  Alex's  voice  startled  him.. 

"  In  a  brown-study,  Tom,  or  have  you  lost  your  hear- 
ing? I  say,  come  out  with  me  to  Uncle  Henry's,  and 
talk  to  some  of  those  girls." 

"  Won't  they  give  you  a  chance  with  Cousin  Henri- 
etta?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  settled,"  answered  Alex.  "  But  I  want 
to  consult  her  on  a  very  important  subject,  namely,  your- 
self." 

"  What  have  I  been  doing?"  Tom  inquired,  amused. 

"  Nothing,  lately,"  answered  Alex,  laughing,  "  but  I'll 
tell  you  afterward  what  the  text  of  our  discourse  is.  Come, 
will  you  go? " 

"  If  you  will  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  town  for 
me." 

And  it  chanced  that  when  Uncle  George  came  home 
that  night  he  remarked  to  his  daughter,  "  I  tried  to  bring 
Alex  and  Tom  out  to  supper,  but  they  were  going  over 
to  your  Uncle  Henry's." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN 


The  next  time  Patty  met  Cousin  Tom  he  found  no 
cause  to  think  her  given  to  impulsive  actions,  and  being 
a  shy  fellow,  easily  embarrassed  by  any  lack  of  cordiality 
in  his  companions,  his's  manner  was  equally  con- 
strained ;  and  misguided  Patty  imagined  that  he  had  been 
shocked  beyond  measure  by  her  "forwardness."  The 
future  seemed  to  her  all  a  hopeless  tangle  of  misunder- 
standings. But  Patty's  cousins  were  not  going  to  see  their 
favorite's  happiness  marred  if  they  could  help  it.  That 
all-important  conversation  between  Cousin  Alex  and 
Couain  Henrietta  was  not  to  be  without  results.  Two  days 
afterward  Cousin  Henrietta's  rockaway  stopped  at  Uncle 
George's  gate,  and  the  young  lady's  arrival  was  announced 
by  a  score  of  pickaninnies,  breathless  from  the  race  to  be 
first  to  shout,  "  Miss  Patty,  Miss  Patty,  Miss  Henrietta 
done  come." 

Miss  Henrietta  followed  closely  after  her  forerunners, 
and  announced  that  she  had  come  to  take  "  Patty  and 
her  trunk  and  the  bonnet-box  "  to  stay  a  week  at  least. 
She  would  take  no  refusal ;  and  Patty  went— glad  in  truth 
for  any  distraction  from  her  morbid  thoughts. 

They  made  a  gay  week  of  it.  There  were  two  or  three 
other  girls  there  on  a  visit,  and  these,  with  Henrietta's 
sisters,  made  a  coterie  of  attractions  that  the  gentlemen 
declared  irresistible.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
Cousin  Walker  was  not  among  the  visitors.  He  was  busily 
preparing  to  go  to  Texas,  he  said. 

This  announcement  startled  Cousin  Tom.  Until  now  he 
had  supposed  Walker  still  engaged  to  Patty.  Alex  was 
only  too  ready  to  give  Tom  what  knowledge  of  the  case 
he  himself  possessed. 

Tom's  wrath  at  first  was  almost  too  deep  for  words. 

"That  Patty  should  be  so  treated  by  the  man  she  loved 
 » 

"  Hold  on  there,"  said  Alex.  "  If  Cousin  Patty  loved 
him,  I  wouldn't  mind  myself  giving  him  what  he  deserves. 
But  it's  my  belief  she  doesn't  care  a  snap  for  him." 

"Prove  it,"  said  Tom,  shortly.  Was  it  possible  that 
her  impulsive  action  that  afternoon  had  not  meant  what 
he  thought  it  did? 

"I  will,  mathmetically,"  answered  Alex,  refilling  his 
pipe  and  lighting  it  with  a  live  coal  from  the  hickory  fire. 
"  Two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time.    Isn't  there  such  an  axiom? " 

"Eh?"  said  Tom,  more  intent  on  Alex's  idea  than  on 
his  words. 

"  If  you  can't  demonstrate  it  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
I  advise  you  to  ask  Cousin  Patty  to  explain  it." 

"  I  will,"  said  Tom,  slowly,  watching  the  smoke-wreaths 
curl  above  his  head,  and  wondering  dreamily  if  it  were 
possible,  after  all. 

"  I've  done  my  part  of  the  conspiracy,"  Alex  said,  con- 
fidently, as  he  turned  the  pages  of  Henrietta's  music  for 
her  that  evening. 

"  I've  endeavored  to  perform  mine,"  she  answered,  in 
the  same  tone;  "  but  it  hasn't  been  smooth  sailing.  She 
avoids  the  subject  as  persistently  as  she  avoids  him." 

"  Her  Fabian  tactics  will  not  avail  long,  now,  I  think," 
said  Alex,  with  a  laugh.    "  Wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  She  is  going  home  to-morrow,"  said  Henrietta,  rue- 
fully. 

"  I  know,"  and  Alex  nodded  mysteriously.  "  But 
you'll  see." 

To-morrow  came.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Alex 
should  take  Patty  home  in  his  buggy,  and  as  she  was 
coming  down  stairs,  ready  for  the  drive,  she  saw  him  at 
the  gate.  When  she  had  kissed  all  the  family  and  had 
gone  out  to  the  kitchen  and  cabins  to  say  "good-bye  "  to 
all  the  black  aunties,  and  leave  them  bits  of  silver  "  to  re- 
member her  by,"  she  was  escorted  to  the  gate  by  the  whole 
flock  of  sisters,  and  also  Cousin  Tom.  Alex  gave  her 
his  hand  to  assist  her  into  the  buggy,  and  then  stepped 
back  a  little,  while,  to  Patty's  discomfiture  and  amaze- 
ment, Cousin  Tom  took  the  vacant  place  beside  her. 
Patty  scarcely  heard  Alex's  elaborate  excuse  for  his 
inability  to  escort  her  home,  and  looked  so  pale  that 
Tom  said,  reassuringly,  as  they  drove  off: 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  my  driving,  Cousin 
Patty.  I  assure  you  that  my  arm  is  well  enough  for  that 
now." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,"  said  Patty,  quickly.  "  I  was 
a  little  surprised,  not  knowing  that  any  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  keep  Cousin  Alex  at  home.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  .to  take  his  place." 

"It  does  not  inconvenience  me  at  all,"  said  Tom  politely. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you  at  any  time." 

Patty  stole  a  glance  at  him.  She  fancied  there  was  a 
new  tone  in  his  quiet  voice,  and  a  new  light  in  his  keen 
gray  eyes. 

That  ride !  Was  ever  a  six-mile  ride  so  lengthened  out, 
and  yet  so  quickly  ended? 

Afterward,  when  Cousin  Henrietta  was  returning 
Patty's  visit,  and  they  were  exchanging  girlish  confidences, 
Henrietta  said : 

"  I  think  you  might  tell  me  just  what  he  said.  I  told 
you  about  Alex." 

"  But,  then,"  objected  Patty,  laughing,  "  Cousin  Alex 
proposed,  and  Tom  didn't.    He  just  took  it  for  granted  ! " 

For  this  was  "  the  wooing  o't."  As  they  drove  down 
the  shady  avenue  they  sedately 

 talked  of  the  crops,  and  wondered  whether 

The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 


As  they  passed  through  the  gate  opening  on  the  pike 
a  young  neighbor  on  horseback  overtook  them,  and,  being 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Miss  Patty's,  rode  along  beside 
the  buggy,  on  Patty's  left,  paying  no  heed  to  Tom's  draw- 
ing aside  to  let  him  pass,  but  adapting  his  speed  to  theirs 
with  the  utmost  complacency,  though  the  pace  was  now 
a  rapid  trot  and  then  a  slow  walk,  as  Tom  endeavored 
to  get  rid  of  this,  to  him,  superfluous  companion.  But 
naughty  Miss  Patty's  bewitching  smiles  kept  the  young 
farmer  beside  them  until  the  six  miles  were  passed  and 
the  gate  of  Uncle  George's  place  appeared  before  them. 
Even  then  his  social  mood  continued,  and  he  stopped  and 
opened  the  gate  for  them.  However,  he  declined  Patty's 
gracious  invitation  to  come  in  and  take  dinner,  although 
it  was  seconded  by  the  cordial  old  Squire  himself,  who 
happened  to  be  riding  down  that  way. 

Naturally  enough,  as  it  was  dinner-time,  and  Uncle 
George  was  going  to  the  house,  they  had  his  company 
thither.  And,  once  arrived  there,  Miss  Patty  disap- 
peared like  a  flash,  and  Tom  saw  her  no  more  until  they 
met  at  the  table. 

However,  he  took  matters  coolly,  reflecting  that  he  was 
used  to  waiting  by  this  time;  and  so  he  entered  fully  into 
Uncle  George's  conversation,  causing  the  old  gentleman 
to  think  that  he  was  a  sensible  fellow, 'who  could  take  an 
interest  in  politics  even  if  there  were  a  pretty  girl  oppo- 
site him,  and  also  to  give  a  passing  thought  to  a  regret 
that  it  wasn't  Tom  instead  of  Walker  who  was  his  pros- 
pective son-in-law.  Then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  that 
Patty  had  told  him  that  "  all  that  nonsense"  was  over 
between  her  and  Walker.  And  with  the  recollection,  he 
sent  a  keen  glance  across  at  his  daughter's  face. 

"She isn't soity, either,  bless  her  heart,"  he  thought; 
and  then  said  aloud: 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  no  doubt  of  it;  we'll  carry  the  state 
by  a  rousing  majority." 

After  dinner  it  was  Patty's  custom  to  play  for  her 
father  until  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  big  rocking-chair,  with 
his  silk  handkerchief  over  his  jolly  face  and  bald  head. 
She  was  inclined  to  omit  the  usual  soothing  process  to- 
day, but  her  father  reminded  her  of  it. 

She  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  Uncle  George  settled 
himself  comfortably,  and  Tom  went  out  on  the  porch  for 
an  after-dinner  smoke. 

When  at  last  her  father  was  asleep,  she  quietly  put  away 
her  music  and  closed  the  piano.  Turning  to  leave  the 
room,  intending  to  escape  up  stairs,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Cousin  Tom,  and  before  she  fairly  knew 
how  it  had  happened,  a  pair  of  strong  arms  held  her  fast 
and  a  brown  mustache  brushed  her  cheek,  while  a  deep 
voice,  a  little  unsteady  in  its  guarded  tone,  whispered, 
eagerly : 

"You  naughty  witch!  How  could  you  treat  me  so, 
Patty?  Now  make  amends.  There  !  and  there  !  and 
there !" 

And  Patty — well,  all  she  said  against  it  was,  "O 
Tom !" 

"  I'll  give  you  just  two  weeks  to  make  your  wedding 
dress,  Patty,"  he  said,  as  a  ponderous  stir  in  the  big 
rocking-chair  warned  them  that  Uncle  George's  nap  was 
coming  to  an  end.    And  Patty  said  again : 

"  O  Tom !   The  very  idea!" 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  you've  had  several  years  to  make 
it  in,  and  it  ought  to  be  nearly  done." 

But  the  two  weeks  were  stretched  to  four  in  spite  of 
him,  and  then  there  was  a  double  wedding  on  Mul- 
berry, for  Patty  insisted  that  Henrietta's  marriage  must 
be  celebrated  at  the  same  time,  because  "  we  are  just  like 
sisters,  and  always  said  we  would  have  a  double  wedding." 

The  brides  were  dressed  alike,  and  we  girls  of  this  gen- 
eration wonder  how  "  Aunt  Patty"  looked  in  her  white 
silk  dress,  with  the  short  round  skirt  heavily  braided  and 
embroidered  half  its  depth,  the  straight  overskirt  finished 
in  a  narrower  pattern  to  match,  and  the  quaint  little 
bodice  adorned  in  a  similar  manner  around  the  neck  and 
on  the  puffed  sleeves.  We  wonder,  too,  if  it  be  possible 
that  Uncle  Tom's  stout  dimensions  were  ever  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  brocaded  white  satin 
waistcoat  that  Aunt  Patty  exhibits  so  proudly  and  fondly. 

There  was  a  mighty  gathering  of  the  clans  at  the  wed- 
ding. From  far  and  near  came  the  lumbering  family 
coaches,  with  their  relays  of  kinsfolk.  And  it  was 
many  a  year  before  the  darkies  ceased  to  recount  the 
glories  of  the  wedding-feast  or  to  expatiate  upon  the 
handsome  appearance  of  the  high-contracting  parties. 

"  But,  dear  me,  Patty,"  said  one  of  the  lady  guests  (not 
a  Kentuckian,  be  it  remembered),  "don't  you  think  it's 
dreadful  to  marry  your  own  cousin?    How  can  you?" 

"  But,  you  know,  Miss  Molly,"  explained  Patty,  "Tom 
isn't  my  first  cousin.  This  is  the  way  of  it  [telling  off 
on  her  fingers  the  links  of  the  relationship] :  His — father's 
— first  wife — was  Aunt  Ellen's — step-daughter!  Don't 
you  see?  " 


Professor  Davidson  left  yesterday  morning  for  the 
northern  coast,  to  make  views  of  headlands  and  landfalls 
along  the  coast  line  for  the  forthcoming  fourth  edition  of 
the  Coast  Pilot.  In  addition  thereto,  he  inspects  the 
field  work  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Westdahl. 


TWO  TRUTHS. 


"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  never  meant 
To  hurt  you;"  and  his  eyes  grew  wet. 

"  I  would  not  hurt  yr»u  for  the  world! 
Am  I  to  lilame  i(  I  forget?" 

"  Forgive  my  selfish  tears !  "  she  cried. 

"  Forgive!    I  knew  that  it  was  not 
That  you  would  mean  to  hurt  me,  love; 

I  knew  it  was  that  you  forgot!  " 

But,  all  the  same,  deep  in  her  heart 
Rankled  this  thought,  and  rankles  yet : 

When  lnve  is  at  its  best,  one  loves 
S>>  much  that  he  can  not  forget.  H.  H. 


THE  ABBOT  OF  ST.  GALL. 


In  the  old  times  of  long  ago  there  was  a  certain  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  exceeding  wise  and  learned,  and  so  proud 
withal  that  all  through  the  domains  of  the  abbey  he  bore 
himself  like  a  king;  and  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  men 
spake  of  appealing  to  the  Emperor  against  some  judg- 
ment that  he  had  given:  "The  Emperor  is  master  in 
Germany,  but  I  am  master  in  St.  Gall."  But,  as  the 
saying  goes,  the  best  scythe  must  strike  against  a  stone  at 
last,  and  so  it  fared  with  our  Abbot.  For  in  course  of 
time  tidings  of  his  masterful  ways  came  to  the  Emperor's 
ears,  and  how  he  had  said  that  he  was  master  in  St.  Gall 
as  the  Emperor  was  in  Germany.  And  they  who  told 
the  tale  told  it  none  too  kindly,  for  the  Abbot  had  many 
flatterers  but  few  friends.  Now  the  Emperor  was  one 
who  loved  a  jest,  though  it  ofttimes  chanced  that  his 
sport  became  sore  earnest  to  those  with  whom  he  jested. 
And  when  he  heard  how  haughtily  the  Abbot  bore  him- 
self, he  only  smiled  a  right  cunning  smile,  and  said : 
•'  This  holy  man  lieth  on  our  road  southward;  we  will 
visit  him  and  put  his  boasted  learning  to  the  proof." 
When  the  Abbot  heard  that  the  Emperor  was  coming  to 
visit  him,  then  rode  he  forth  to  meet  him  in  great  pomp 
and  splendor,  with  all  his  vassals  in  his  train.  Then 
spake  the  Emperor :  "Lord  Abbot,  men  say  that  thou 
art  passing  wise  and  learned,  and  I  am  minded  to  put 
thy  wisdom  to  the  proof.  Three  questions  do  I  lay 
before  thee,  and  three  months  shalt  thou  have  to  find 
answers  thereto;  but  if  at  the  end  of  that  term  thine 
answers  be  not  ready,  thou  shalt  be  stripped  of  ail  thy 
dignities  and  led  forth  from  thy  domain  upon  an  ass, 
with  thy  face  toward  the  tail ;  and  a  crier  shall  proclaim 
before  thee:  'So  shall  it  be  done  unto  him  who  pre- 
tendeth  to  wisdom  which  he  hath  not.' " 

Then  laughed  all  the  nobles  and  the  courtiers,  and 
many  of  the  Abbot's  own  vassals  smiled  secretly  when 
they  saw  the  black  day  come  to  him  who  had  so  often 
made  it  black  tor  others.  But  the  Abbot  himself  looked 
sore  dismayed,  and  asked  humbly  what  the  three  ques- 
tions might  be.  And  the  Emperor  answered:  "First, 
shalt  thou  say  how  much  I  may  be  worth  with  my  crown 
and  royal  robes  and  all  the  adornment  thereon.  Secondly, 
thou  shalt  reckon  in  how  long  a  time  a  man  may  ride 
around  the  whole  world.  Thirdly,  shalt  thou  tell  me 
mine  own  secret  thought,  and  in  what  manner  that 
thought  is  false."  And  therewith  he  rode  off,  laughing 
aloud,  and  all  his  courtiers  laughed  louder  still. 

But  the  Abbot  was  no  happier  than  a  wolf  in  a  trap 
when  he  saw  how  matters  stood  with  him,  and  he  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  escape.  Night  and  day  he 
racked  his  brain  to  find  answers  to  the  three  questions, 
and  he  called  to  his  assistance  many  learned  men,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Then  was  the  Abbot  sore  troubled, 
and  every  thing  seemed  half  yellow  and  half  green  before 
his  eyes,  for  now  but  three  days  of  the  term  were  left,  and 
still  the  questions  remained  unanswered.  Then,  as  he 
sat  dismally  in  a  lonely  spot,  there  came  to  him  one  of 
his  shepherds,  Hans  Bendix  by  name,  who  asked  what 
ailed  him.  Then  the  Abbot  groaned  deeply,  and  said : 
"  My  trouble  is  one  which  no  man  on  earth  can  cure." 
But  Hans  answered:  "Your  lordship  knoweth  the 
proverb,  '  Little  wit  oft  helps  great  wit."  So  the  Abbot, 
more  to  ease  his  own  heart  than  with  any  hope  of  relief, 
told  him  the  whole  story.  But  Hans  Bendix  only  laughed 
and  said  :  "  Is  that  all?  Be  of  good  cheer,  Lord  Abbot ; 
I  will  solve  this  riddle.  Men  say  that  I  am  like  your 
lordship  as  ever  may  be;  give  me  your  robes  and  I  will 
go  to  the  Emperor  in  your  stead."  "God  speed  thee, 
my  son,"  quoth  the  Abbot. 

Now,  when  Hans  Bendix  came  before  the  Emperor  all 
men  deemed  that  it  was  indeed  the  Abbot,  and  marveled 
that  he  bore  himself  so  bravely.  Then  said  the  Emperor: 
"  Say,  now,  how  much  I  may  be  worth  as  I  sit  here,  with 
my  crown  and  my  royal  robes."  And  Hans  answered : 
"  Our  Lord  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  wherefore 
thou  canst  at  best  be  worth  but  nine  and  twenty,  for  no 
man  may  be  rated  equally  with  Him."  Then  laughed 
the  Emperor,  and  said :  "  By  St.  Stephen,  I  did  not 
think  I  was  worth  so  little ;  but  now  let  us  know  in  what 
time  a  man  may  ride  around  the  whole  earth."  And 
Hans  answered :  "  If  he  rise  with  the  sun  and  ride  with 
it  until  it  riseth  again  on  the  morrow,  in  twenty-four 
hours  he  shall  compass  the  earth  about."  "That  is 
sooner  done  than  I  deemed,"  quoth  the  Emperor;  "  but 
now  tell  me  my  secret  thought,  and  wherein  it  is  false." 
"  That  will  I  do  blithely,"  said  Hans.  "  Thou  think'st 
me  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  I  am  but  his  shepherd, 
Hans  Bendix."  Then  all  men  broke  into  great 
laughter,  and  the  Emperor  cried :  "If  thou  art  no  Ab- 
bot to-day,  thou  shalt  be  Abbot  in  thy  master's  stead  to- 
morrow." "  Not  so,"  quoth  Hans,  "  for  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  know  never  a  word  of  Latin  were  it 
to  save  my  life.  I  shall  be  a  better  shepherd  of  sheep 
than  a  shepherd  of  the  people."  "Then  will  I  give  thee 
forty  ducats  a  year  for  this  jest  that  thou  hast  shown  me," 
quoth  the  Emperor,  "  and  for  thy  sake  I  pardon  thy 
master." — Neiv  York  Times. 


On  Friday  night  H.  L.  Knight  will  lecture  at  Irving 
Hall  on  the  "  State's  Power  to  Repel  the  Chinese." 
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YOUTH. 


Oh,  strange  inconsequence  of  youth, 
When  days  were  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
And  thought  ran  round  an  empty  ring, 
In  foolish,  sweet  imagining, 

We  handled  love  in  childish  fashion 
(The  name  alone,  and  not  the  passion); 
The  world  and  life  were  things  so  small 
Our  little  wit  encompassed  all. 

We  took  our  being,  as  our  faith, 

For  granted — drew  our  easy  breath, 

And  rarely  stayed  to  wonder  why  . 

We  were  set  here  to  live  and  die.  • 

Vague  dreams  we  had ;  and  grander  fate 
Our  lives  would  mold  and  dominate, 
Till  we  would  stand  some  far-off  day 
More  godlike  than  of  mortal  clay. 

Strong  fate!  we  meet  thee  but  to  find 
A  soul,  and  all  that  lies  behind; 
We  lose  youth's  paradise,  and  gain 
A  world  of  duty  and  of  pain. 
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THE  JEWESS  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

k;   

BY  RABBI  A.  S.  BETTELHEIM. 


The  republic  of  letters  always  differed  favorably  from 
the  hierarchical  dominion  of  theology.  The  republic  of 
letters  has  always  been  liberal  and  indiscriminate  in  re- 
gard to  the  personal  affairs  of  man.  Lofty  inspiration,  dis- 
play of  genius,  and  poetical  endowment,  were  the  only 
requirements  for  becoming  a  member  of  that  great  and 
noble  brotherhood.  Creed  and  confession  played  no 
role,  and  no  distinction  was  granted  to  men  or  women  if 
they  could  not  reign  supreme  ip  the  Parnassus  of  poetry, 
science,  or  art.  The  "yellow  patch"  which  was  affixed  to 
the  dress  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  was 
no  disgrace  to  him  who  held  dominion  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  masses  and  ennobled  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Knowledge  has  always  been  the  golden  rod  which 
directed  the  destiny  of  man  into  safer  channels;  and  the 
world — the  masses — willingly  bowed  down  before  that 
messenger  of  good  tidings,  never  caring  whether  he  be  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian. 

I  have  shown,  in  a  former  article,  the  friendly  relation 
between  Manoello  the  Jew,  and  Dante,  the  pious,  ascetic 
Christian.  About  three  hundred  years  later  we  find  the 
same  noble  sentiment  inspiring  a  young  beautiful  Jewess 
and  an  old  pious  Catholic  priest. 

Whilst  A.  F.  Rio,  in  his  Les  Quatre  Martyrs,  represents 
the  Catholic  priest  Ceba  as  the  true  promulgator  of  Chris- 
tian love,  he  indirectly  unrolls  before  our  eyes  an  example 
of  the  truest  fidelity  to  religion  in  the  young  Jewess,  Sara 
Copia  Sullam.  Sara's  home  was  Venice,  where,  in  the 
year  1589,  in  the  "  month  of  flowers,"  April  20th,  she  be- 
held the  light  of  life.  Her  mother  she  never  knew,  for, 
as  Sara  said,  "she  died  when  she  gave  me  her  life."  But 
her  father  was  kind,  and  tender,  and  loving  to  her;  "  as 
if  a  mother's  love  were  bequeathed  unto  him  to  care  for 
his  only  child,"  to  quote  her  language  again. 

The  young  Jewess  was  reared  and  educated  under  the , 
most  favorable  circumstances,  at  a  period  when  Venice, 
politically  and  intellectually,  had  reached  her  utmost 
height.  She  was,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Italian  literature  of  her  day ;  and  she  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  woman,  for  the  renowned  Rabbi  Leon  da 
Modena  dedicated  to  her  an  Italian  drama — Esther. 

About  that  time  a  pious  and  highly  gifted  Catholic 
priest,  Ansaldo  Ceba,  of  Genoa,  wrote  a  poem,  likewise 
named  "  Esther,"  which  brought  great  fame  to  the  author. 
In  fact,  the  novelty  of  a  biblical  epic  poem  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  highest  aristocracy  and  the  humblest  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  of  Venice.  No  wonder  that  Sara,  the 
gifted,  yea,  brilliant  young  Jewess,  who  had  already  had 
a  drama  on  the  same  subject  publicly  dedicated  to  her, 
was  particularly  attracted  by  this  poetical  production.  So 
deeply  was  she  impressed,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1618,  she  wrote  to  the  poet  Ceba  a  letter  of  thanks,  over- 
flowing with  the  highest  praise : 

"At  daybreak  thou  art  my  light, 
My  dream  in  the  dreary  night, 
My  guide  on  the  ocean's  strand, 
My  pillar  of  light  on  the  land." 

Ceba  was  delighted  at  the  receipt  of  this  tribute ;  but 
in  his  piety  he  endeavored  to  win  this  noble  soul,  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  Christian  heaven;  and,  actuated  by 
this  desire,  he  answered  lovingly,  earnestly,  and  persua- 
sively. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  consecrated  to  this  holy 
mission,  and  in  many  of  his  letters  he  urged  her  to  read 
the  New  Testament  and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  Dur- 
ing carnival  season,  in  the  year  1619,  he  sent  from  Genoa, 
which  was  his  residing  place,  to  Sara,  in  Venice,  a  basket 
of  the  choicest  flowers  and  fruits,  accompanied  by  an  ode, 
imagining  that  he  would  at  last  conquer  her  heart  for  the 
"  crucified  Messiah."  But  his  act  was  of  no  avail.  While 
she  answered,  in  prose  and  in  rhyme,  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  filial  terms,  her  heart  throbbed  in  sympathy 
only  with  the  creed  of  her  fathers.  On  the  nth  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  again 
revealed  to  her  his  earnest  desires.    He  said  : 

You  love  poetry  and  the  beautiful  language  of  romances.  This 
is  all  vanity.  To  love  God  and  to  serve  him  should  be  the  only 
object  of  life.    Many  may  adore  you  for  the  sake  of  your  beauty 


or  for  the  brilliancy  of  your  mind.  Even  the  Rabbi  who  dedicate  ! 
to  you  his  drama  may  shower  more  honor  upon  you  on  this  earth, 
but  no  one  will  love  you  more  sincerely  than  I,  the  old,  sick,  de- 
crepit priest,  not  for  your  sake  and  not  for  mv  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  died  for  all,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

Again  she  answered  very  politely,  even  calling  him  "  her 
sun  "  (mio  sole) ;  but  with  more  firmness  and  fealty  she 
asserted  her  religious  creed,  refusing  to  yield  so  much  as 
a  hair's-breadth  from  the  faith  which  her  dying  mother 
cherished  and  had  bequeathed  to  her  as  a  sacred  heritage. 
He  immediately  answered:  "You  call  me 'your  sun.' 
Well,  then,  grant  me  the  privilege  of  shining  on  the  path 
which  will, lead  you  to  eternal  life.  Let  me  be  your 
light,  for  I,  your  sun,  am  setting  forever."  Ansaldo  in- 
closed his  picture,  and  sadness  and  distress  could  really 
be  read  upon  the  wrinkled  features. 

The  beautiful  Jewess  returned  the  compliment,  sending 
him  her  portrait,  and  wrote  these  few  stanzas,  of  which  I 
give  a  translation : 

Accept  the  picture  of  thy  friend, 
Thou  great  and  noble  bard! 
Preserve  it,  for  thine  image  is 
Engraved  upon  my  heart. 
In  my  heart,  where  angels  dwell, 
There  is  no  room  for  the  real. 
Thou,  my  light,  my  Raphael, 
My  Heaven,  my  idol,  my  ideal. 

Ansaldo  sent  in  return  the  following  lines : 

Thou  art  in  the  bloom  of  years, 
Full  of  light,  with  a  glowing  breast ; 
And  I,  near,  yea,  near  the  grave, 
Chilled  to  death,  seeking  rest. 

He  continues : 

At  last  we  have  seen  each  other.  Art  has  been  the  mediator. 
Why  can  not  the  Son  of  God  be  the  mediator  between  you  and 
me?  To  love  you  as  I  do;  to  suffer  as  I  do,  and  so  near  the 
grave  as  I  am,  I  have  only  one  wish  on  this  earth,  one  prayer — to 
hear  you  sing  the  praises  of  the  only  and  true  church  from 
whence  salvation  flows  to  mankind. 

She  answered  not,  and  we  only  know  that  she  clung 
more  firmly  to  her  religion,  and  never  abandoned  the 
faith  of  her  fathers. 

Ceba,  the  pious  and  God-fearing  priest,  died  heart- 
broken, disappointed,  but  with  a  blessing  trembling  upon 
his  pale  lips  for  the  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  the 
object  of  his  unselfish  devotion.  Before  his  death  he  re- 
ceived a  letter,  wherein  she  beautifully  compared  him  to 
Orpheus  and  Amphion.  The  last  stanza  which  he  wrote  to 
her  was — 

With  Amphion,  who  with  his  golden  lyre 
Moved  the  hard  and  mighty  stones; 
With  Orpheus,  who  with  the  glowing  fire 
Of  his  songs  tamed  the  brutes, 
Thou  comparest  me.    Thou  art  more; 
For  my  heart,  firm  and  brave, 
Thou  hast  sent  to  the  grave. 

Sara  Copia  Sullam  lived  only  six  months  longer.  An- 
saldo Ceba  died  a  good  Catholic,  true  to  his  vows,  and 
was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  cloister  Santa  Maria, 
in  Genoa.  Sarah  Copia  Sullam  died  a  true  Jewess,  firm 
and  unshaken  in  her  belief,  and  was  buried  in  the  Monte 
del  Morte,  in  Venice. 

Brentano,  the  Archivarius  of  Venice,  has  preserved  the 
peculiar  inscription  on  her  tomb,  which  is  now  gone.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

She  who  loved  God  and  her  father  and  her  people  so  truly  and 
faithfully  is  buried  here.  Stop,  Pilgrim!  Listen  and  discover 
whether  her  heart  is  still  beating,  for  she  in  life  loved  all  man- 
kind, whether  they  were  children  of  the  Covenant  or  not.  The 
deer  [Ceba]  took  a  hasty  flight;  she  follo'wed,  and — both  are  no 
more.  1 


HOW  THEY  WROTE. 


Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  once  popular  English  novelist, 
when  he  wrote  Jack  Shepherd  relied  absolutely  on  his 
power  of  reading  and  assimilation,  and  never  had  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  thieves  in  his  life.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  wrote  the  really  admirable  ride  of  Turpin 
to  York  he  only  went  at  a  great  pace  over  the  paper,  with 
a  road-map  and  description  of  the  country  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  only  when  he  heard  everybody  say  how 
truly  the  country  was  described,  and  how  faithfully  he 
had  observed  distances  and  localities,  that  he  actually 
drove  over  the  ground  for  the  first  time,  and  declared 
that  it  was  more  like  his  account  than  he  could  have  im- 
agined. "A  man  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil  in  his 
pocket,  and  write  down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment. 
Those  that  come  unsought  for  are  generally  the  most  val- 
uable, and  should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom  re- 
turn." This  was  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  by  many  eminent  men.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  of  Hobbes  that  when  he  composed  his 
Leviathan  he  walked  much,  and  mused  as  he  walked, 
and  that  he  had  in  the  head  of  his  cane  a  pen  and  ink- 
horn,  and  a  note-book  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  a 
thought  darted  into  his  mind  he  entered  it  in  his  book. 
"  Which  when  found  make  a  note  on,"  as  Captain  Cuttle 
observes  in  Dombey  6°  Son.  Tom  Moore's  custom  was 
to  compose  as  he  walked.  He  had  a  table  in  his  garden 
on  which  he  wrote  down  his  thoughts.  When  the  weather 
was  bad,  he  paced  up  and  down  his  small  study.  "1 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  ideas  which  come  dur- 
ing the  night  or  in  the  morning,"  says  Gaston  Plante,  the 
electric  engineer,  "  that  I  have  always  at  the  head  of  my 
bed  paper  and  pencil  suspended  by  a  string,  by  the  help 
of  which  I  write  every  morning  the  ideas  I  have  been  able 
to  conceive,  particularly  upon  subjects  of  scientific  re- 
search. I  write  these  notes  in  obscurity,  and  decipher 
and  develop  them  in  the  morning,  pen  in  hand."  Emei- 
son  took  similar  pains  to  catch  a  fleeting  thought,  for, 
whenever  he  had  a  happy  idea,  he  wrote  it  down ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Emerson,  startled  in  the  night  by  some  un- 
usual sound,  cried,  "  What  is  the  matter?   Are  you  ill?" 


the  philosopher  softly  replied,  "No,  my  dear;  only  a n 
idea."  Dickens  wrote  his  novels  from  observation,  gatl 
ered  material  and  ideas  while  walking,  and  then  made 
business  of  committing  them  to  paper.  In  his  case,  in- 
dustry largely  aided  genius.  Thackeray  confessed  that 
the  title  of  his  novel  Vanity  fair  came  to  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  three  times  round  the  room,  shouting  the  words. 


SHINBONES  IN  A  PASTURE  FIELD. 


The  wind  was  howling  mournfully  around  the  cabin  of 
Brother  Peter  Maguff  when  Brother  Shinbones  Smith 
knocked  at  the  door,  and,  entering,  limped  to  the  fire- 
place and  sat  down.  Having  bestowed  his  form  in  a 
comfortable  position  on  his  favorite  three-legged  stool,  he 
sat  rocking  himself  back  and  forth  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  What  'peahs  fur  ter  be  de  difficulty,  Brudder  Shin- 
bone'?  "  inquired  Peter,  after  eying  his  aged  friend  for  a 
few  moments. 

"Wall,"  said  Shinbones,  "de  main  differculty  jess 
now  am  ter  git  aroun'  at  all.  I  nebbah  war  so  neah  a 
total  wreck  in  de  whole  coahse  ob  my  life." 

"  Wha's  de  mattah  wid  yo'?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Wall,  I'll  tole  yo'  all  'bout  it,"  replied  Shinbones,  "if 
you'll  jess  hole  yore  breff  tell  I  kin  git  dc  business 
straightened  out  inter  my  mine.  De  facks  ob  de  case, 
bein'  keerfully  an'  onpartially  summed  up  by  de  depo- 
nent, am  ez  follers.  I  war  gwine  down  de  road  las' night 
on  business.  I  war  gwine  obah  t'ward  Brudder  Sasparilla 
Sayeres's.    Yo'  know  Brudder  Sasparilla?" 

"Oh,  yas,"  replied  Peter,  grinning,  "he  keep  a 
mighty  fine  lot  ob  fat  chickens.  De  hinh  golly,  chile,  I 
know  um,  hi  yah !" 

"  Stop  yore  squealin',  niggah,"  said  Shinbones,  sternly; 
"  yo'  know  de  chickins  hain't  got  nuffin'  fur  ter  do  wid 
de  mattah." 

"What  time  war  it  w'en  yo'  war  a-gwine  dar?  "asked 
Peter,  suspiciously; 

"  Young  feller,"  said  Shinbones,  "  yo'  am  gettin'  too 
'quisitive.    I  objeck,  d'yo'  hyar?    I  objeck." 

"  Say  no  moah  'bout  it,"  responded  Peter. 

"  Wal,  so  ez  ter  git  aroun'  neah  de  hen-house  widout 
wakin'  Brudder  Sasparilla  up  outen  his  soun'  sleep,  I  had 
ter  cross  de  medder  back  ob  his  bahns.  'Twa'n't  berry 
good  walkin'  'cross  dat  medder,  chile,  an'  dis  hyar  aged 
cullud  pusson  got  his  feet  wet  so  dat  I  reckin'  he  am  gwine 
ter  hab  de  rheumaticks  putty  soon,  'deed  I  do.  Wal, 
down  in  dat  medJer,  fur  some  reason  dat  am  onknown 
terde  deponent,  Brudder  Sasparilla  had  done  gone  turned 
out  some  ob  his  cattle.  Wal,  I  hain't  afeard  ob  no  cattle, 
so  I  jess  moseyed  right  along.  Putty  soon  one  ob  de 
cows  come  up  alongside  o'  me,  an'  sez  she  ter  me,  sez 
she,  '  Moo-o-o-o-o-up ! ' 

"  'All  right,'  sez  I  ter  she,  sez  I,  '  I'm  a-movin'  up  all 
de  time.' 

"  '  Moo-o-o-o-o-up ! '  sez  she  ter  me,  sez  she. 

"  '  Does  yer  want  me  ter  go  faster? '  sez  I. 

"  '  Moo-o-//^/'  sez  she,  kinder  shawt  and  quick -like. 

"  So  I  jess  kinder  stepped  out  a  leetle  fastah.  Den  de 
durned  cow  commenced  ter  dance  aroun'  in  front  ob  me, 
an'  ter  paw  de  dust. 

"  '  Moo  !  Moot  Moo!  up!'  sez  she  ter  me,  sez  she,  an' 
I  seed  dat  dar  war  business  in  de  remahk. 

"  '  Don't  'peah  ter  want  me  fur  ter  go  dat  way,  eh?'  sez 
I;  '  wal,  I'll  go  de  odder  way.' 

"  So  I  jess  turned  aroun  an'  began  ter  kinder  hurry 
'long  de  odder  way.  Den  dat  blamed  cow  come  a-sailin' 
up  behin'  me  an'  butted  me  squar'  inter  de  brook. 

"  '  Hull  on,'  sez  I  ter  she,  sez  I ;  '  hull  on.  Gib  de  ole 
man  a  show.' 

"  But  de  blame'  cow  didn't  keer  fur  my  remahks.  She 
jess  come  a-b'ilin'  right  inter  de  brook,  an'  butted  me  out 
on  shoah  ag'in. 

"  '  Yo'  am  mighty  hard  ter  satisfy,'  sez  I. 

"  But  de  cow  come  right  on  an' got  her  head  down  low, 
an'  jess  raised  me  right  outen  de  game.  1  lit  onter  my 
head,  by  good  luck,  on  de  odder  side  of  ce  fence,  an'  a 
wuss  broken-up  cullud  gemman  yo'  nebbah  seed.  'Tain't 
no  use  of  my  tryin'  fur  ter  hab  poultry  fur  dinnah  ez  long 
ez  people  am  a-gwine  ter  pastuah  deir  cattle  'twixtmean' 
de  hen-house." 

And  then  there  was  a  deep  silence,  until  finally  Shin- 
bones  looked  up  solemnly,  and  said : 

"  Brudder  Petah,  does  yo'  know  what  I  b'en  t'inkin' 
'bout  dat  cow?" 

"  No,  Brudder  Shinbone',  what  war  it?" 

"  'Twa'n't  no  cow 't  all  but  a  blame'  ole  ornery  shawt- 
hawned  bull." 

And  that  is  just  what  it  was. —  W.  /.  Henderson,  in  Puck.  ' 


THE  IDEALIZATION  OF  LOVE. 


Very  beautiful  is  it  to  remember  how  women  idealize 
those  whom  they  love,  and  thus  heighten  and  raise  noble 
natures  to  the  very  nobility  which  they  first  but  imagined. 
"  I  do  love  you,  dear,  so  much,"  said  one,  as  she  passed 
her  arm  around  her  lovers's  neck  and  looked  into  his 
eyes.  "  You  are  so  clever,  so  handsome,  so  true — and, 
oh,  so  much  more  than  this,  so  generous,  brave,  so  ten- 
der-hearted, so  noble  I"  The  two  lovers  came  to  a  full 
stop.  There  are  periods  in  life  when  the  heart  stands 
still,  whatever  physiologists  may  say  about  that  busy 
organ;  and  when  the  eyes,  looking  irom  the  window  of 
the  soul,  grow  dim  with  love,  and  the  body,  feeble,  leans 
against  another  body  for  support.  And  he  who  had  heard 
all  this  knew  that  the  woman's  heart  had  touched  her 
tongue  with  eloquence,  and  had  placed  at  the  windows 
of  her  eyes  the  finest  colored-glass  in  the  world,  and  that 
she  believed  him  all  she  said,  and  saw  all  that  in  him. 
"  And  why,"  gasped  he,  with  a  sudden  revelation,  "  why 
should  I  not  try  to  be  all  that  she  thinks  me?  Why 
should  I  let  that  be  ideal  which  I  can  make  real  ?"  And 
he  vowed  a  vow,  and  he  rose  to  the  very  height  which  she 
had  imagined. — The  Broadway. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ROYAL  BEGGAR. 


Oh,  marvel  strange!    Outside  the  palace  doors, 
And  begging  humbly  from  the  palace  stores, 
He  stands  and  waits;  and  when  a  paltry  crust 
Is  flung,  he  stoops  ard  picks  it  from  the  dust, 
And,  smiling  through  his  tears,  clasps  to  his  breast 
The  niggard  boon  ;  and,  for  the  moment  blest 
And  fed,  is  grateful,  though  the  ruby  wine 
And  milk  and  honey  which,  by  right  divine, 
Are  his — his  only,  and  the  crown  of  gold 
God  wrought  for  him — are  to  his  rightful  hold 
Refused ! 

Ah  Love,  dear  Love,  nowhere  on  earth 

Wanders  uncrowned  thy  peer  of  royal  birth! 

Ah  Love,  great  Love!  denied,  thrust  out  in  vain; 

Kingly,  though  beggared;— blest  through  all  the  pain! 

From  Verses  by  H.  H. 


GARDEN  ART  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


II. 

There  are  some  months  when  the  usual  profusion  of 
bloom  on  the  California  hillsides  fails  almost  entirely — 
the  spring  flowers  (unsurpassed,  I 'think,  in  any  country 
of  the  world)  have  departed,  and  the  less  profuse  hut  more 
gorgeous  summer  flowers  have  not  yet  come ;  then  the 
summer  blossoms  fade,  and  an  appreciable  pause  occurs 
before  the  autumnal  yellows  appear.  If  one  could  first 
establish  all  the  desirable  native  plants  of  the  coast  in  a 
wild  ravine  near  his  house,  and  then  add  to  the  list  the 
best  of  similar  plants  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  he 
would  certainly  have  a  wild  or  half  wild  garden  of  unap- 
proachable beauty.  Moreover,  no  season  of  the  year 
would  seem  to  lack  for  fullness.  We  should  especially 
aim  to  balance  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  yel- 
lows in  our  autumn  fields  by  the  judicious  use  of  blues, 
whites  and  scarlets  from  autumn-bloomers  of  other  lands. 
Objection  to  the  wild-garden  system,  herein  commended, 
is  made  by  horticulturists  wedded  to  seemingly  unalter- 
able laws  of  geometric  formalities  and  strictly  tiled  bor- 
ders. But  the  "  new  school  "  gardeners  claim,  and  justly 
I  think,  that  hundreds  of  fine  plants  thrive  better  in  rough 
and  wild  places;  that  they  look  much  better  there  than 
in  tame  gardens;  that  as  plants  pass  out  of  bloom  in  wild 
gardens  they  are  unnoticed  and  overshadowed  by  later 
bloomers,  so  that  their  decay  is  not  an  eye-sore ;  and  that 
grouping  of  "  colonies  "  of  small,  delicate,  and  beautiful 
plants  never  seen  at  present  in  California  gardens  is  thus 
rendered  practicable.  Lastly,  and  of  immense  esthetic 
importance  to  the  state,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  work 
of  acclimating  and  naturalizing  the  hardy  plants  famous 
and  treasured  in  other  countries  is  a  task  that  might  well 
occupy  the  best  thought  of  garden-lovers.  The  English 
sparrow  builds  his  nest  in  California  orchards,  and  the 
Eastern  shad  swims  in  California  rivers:  why  not  have 
the  choicest  wild  plants  of  Spain,  Bohemia,  Greece,  Crete, 
Italy,  Persia,  naturalized  here?  Why  not  make  those 
plants  that  are  most  famous  in  song  and  story  a  part  of 
the  California  hillside  in  their  season? 

In  order  to  show  how  wide  is  the  range  of  work  pro- 
posed, and  to  display  still  more  exactly  the  character  of 
the  typical  "  wild-garden,"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  plants  adapted  to  this  sort  of  work,  and 
adapted  also  to  the  Californian  climate.  Many,  if  not  all, 
of  them  will  thrive  in  Oregon  and  the  territories  also. 
First,  the  borage,  or  forget-me-not  family,  may  be  con- 
sidered. It  contains  many  weeds,  but  the  tropics  have 
furnished  some  most  elegant  species  that  few  gardeners 
use  one  half  as  much  as  they  should.  The  omphalode 
verna  is  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  true  forget-me-not,  and, 
planted  out  anywhere,  will  take  care  of  itself  for  years. 
The  Caucasian  comfrey  has  dozens  of  blue  and  pendu- 
lous flowers;  the  Bohemian  comfrey  is  of  a  deep  crim- 
son ;  the  white  or  oriental  comfrey  is  equally  desirable : 
and  all  three  will  thrive  if  severely  let  alone — after  the 
manner  of  a  wild  thistle.  There  are  other  comfreys,  some 
twenty  species  in  all ;  and  some  are  trailing  vines  while 
others  are  tall  plants  fit  only  for  backgrounds.  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  is  like  blue  April  skies  for  color,  and  one  can 
naturalize  it  under  an  oak  tree  or  on  a  sloping  northern 
exposure.  The  delicate  gentian-like  gromwell  (litho- 
spermum  prostratum)  loves  sunlight  and  rocks,  and  hates 
to  be  cultivated  about.  The  Virginian  pulmonaria  only 
asks  to  be  set  by  a  spring  or  a  moist  spot,  and  left  there 
for  years.  The  mertensia  sibirica,  also  a  lungwort,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  newer  plants,  but  never  at  its  best  under 
cultivation.  The  blue  borages,  the  perennial  Cretan 
borage,  the  dwarf  boragewort,  and  the  evergreen  alkanet, 
%  are  also  plants  of  this  extensive  family,  whose  best  place 
is  along  the  lanes,  copses  and  shrubberies,  or  on  the  hill- 
sides, in  chosen  nooks,  where  they  can  become  a  part  of 
the  scene  in  quite  other  fashion  than  if  they,  were  set  in 
prim  lines  according  to  the  old  school  of  gardening. 

Suppose  there  is  shrubbery  about  the  homestead,  and 
it  is  all  level  ground,  with  no  waste,  no  bits  of  descent 
and  slopes  where  blackberry  and  clematis  vines  and  wild 
roses  grow.  Even  here  a  large  amount  of  plant-beauty 
is  possible,  if  only  one  forswears  the  digging  of  the  sur- 
face. The  whole  space  can  be  filled  with  bulbs  and 
plants  that  thrive  in  such  localities,  until  the  earth  is 
carpeted  with  green  and  alive  with  flowers.  The  white 
arabis,  the  trailing  savin,  the  dwarf  cotton-asters,  the 
aubrietias,  alyssums,  fragrant  daphne  cneorum,  large 


white  achileas,  narcissi,  the  white  Japan  anemone,  and 
the  superb  anemone  fulgens,  the  clematises  (of  which 
more  than  a  hundred  desirable  species  can  be  chosen),  are 
all  suitable  for  growth  in  shrubberies.  We  must  study 
the  California  woods  for  our  models  of  work  here.  A 
week  spent  by  the  Russian  river  headwaters,  or  in  the 
canons  of  the  Gualala,  will  do  more  to  teach  one  how 
to  fill  up  the  shrubberies  with  thrifty  plants  than  a  year 
of  study  of  garden  manuals. 

Mr.  Falconer,  of  Massachusetts,  some  years  ago  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  plants  grow  in  the  New  England 
woods.  "  I  go  into  the  woods  in  the  springtime,"  he 
writes,  "  and  find  them  carpeted  with  dog's-tobth  violets, 
wood  anemones  (blue  and  purple),  hepaticas,  spring 
beauty,  trilliums,  blood-root,  star-flowers,  false  Solo- 
man's-seal,  gold-thread,  trailing  arbute,  wild  ginger,  and 
a  host  of  other  pretty  little  flowers,  all  bright  and  gay, 
arising  from  their  bed  of  decaying  herbage  and  tree 
leaves;  and  many  of  them  are  in  perfection,  too,  before  a 
tree  has  spread  a  leaf;  and  thus  they  glow  and  revel  in 
their  cozy  bed,  fed  and  sheltered  by  their  tree  friends. 
And  early  as  the  earliest,  too,  the  outskirts  of  the  woods 
and  meadows  with  hosts  of  violets  are  painted  blue  and 
white,  and  speckled  everywhere  with  bluets,  or  little  in- 
nocents as  the  children  call  them ;  woodsias,  tiny  as- 
pleniums  and  other  ferns,  are  unfolding  their  fronds 
along  the  chinks  among  the  stones ;  the  common  polyp- 
ody is  reaching  over  the  blocks  and  bowlders,  and  even 
the  exposed  rocks,  with  their  rough  and  lichen-bearded 
faces  aglow  with  vernal  pride.  Every  nook  and 
cranny  among  them,  and  little  mat  of  earth  upon  them, 
is  checkered  with  the  flowery  print  of  the  Canadian  co- 
lumbine, the  Virginia  saxifrage  and  the  glaucous  cory- 
lus.  But  to  the  carpet.  What  can  be  prettier  or  more 
appropriate  than  the  partridge-berry,  the  twin-flower, 
creeping  winter-green,  bear-berry,  cow-berry,  dwarf  cor- 
nel, fringed  polygamia,  the  common  pipsissewa,  the  spot- 
ted pipsissewa,  the  somber-hued  pyrola  and  smilax,  and 
the  bright  and  easily  grown  club-moss  ?  Add  to  those  such 
plants  as  winter  aconite,  Apennine  anemone,  creeping 
forget-me-not,  and  the  like,  together  with  a  few  of  the  most 
suitable  kinds  of  the  host  of  bulbous  ornamental  plants 
we  now  possess,  and  our  shrubbery  carpets  may  be  replete 
with  garden  jewels ! " 

All  who  remember  and  love  the  woods  of  New  England 
will  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Falconer's  descrip- 
tion, though  it  may  at  first  seem  that  he  expects  impossi- 
bilities when  he  would  naturalize  all  these  in  his  home 
garden.  It  has  been  done  often,  and  will  be  done  again 
and  again.  In  the  upper  Maryland  woods  the  scene  is 
far  different;  pipsissewas  and  bluets  disappear,  kalmias 
crowd  the  thickets,  and  the  trilliums  are  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  wild-garden  of  the  South  or  of  the  West  would  differ 
much  from  the  wild-garden  of  New  England.  Here,  in 
California,  what  garden,  costly  though  it  be,  could  help 
being  made  fairer  by  a  copse  of  mountain  azaleas,  shel- 
tered from  burning  heats  and  fed  by  living  waters? 

I  have  seen  five  things  in  the  wild-flower  line  that  are 
worth  remembering  a  while,  and  each  of  them  contains  a 
lesson  for  those  who  would  add  nature's  fairest  charm  to 
their  gardens.  I  have  seen  azaleas  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mt.  Howell,  where  redwoods  formed  the  background. 
The  copse  was  a*  hundred  yards  square,  and  one  splendid 
mass  of  white  and  gold  and  rose  color  such  as  no  man 
ever  saw  in'  a  garden,  and  such  as  one  would  do  well  to 
ride  a  hundred  miles  to  see  agafn.  I  have  seen  mountain 
lilies  in  Mariposa  county  growing  in  a  hollow 'in  the 
hills ;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tiger-lilies  swaying  in  the 
sunlight  and  taller  than  the  manzanita  bushes  about 
them.  I  have  seen  the  San  Joaquin  sand-plains,  years 
ago,  blue  with  larkspurs  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — one 
sea  of  deep  color,  fringed  with  royal  purple  and  gold  and 
crimson  and  orange  of  other  flowers.  I  have  seen  the 
wild-gardens  of  the  heights  near  Shingletown,  Shasta,  and 
of  the  ridges  beyond  San  Juan,  Nevada  county,  and 
about  Truckee— hollows  snow-fed  and  grass-green  all 
summer,  and  radiant  with  rich  and  manifold  bloom. 
And,  lastly,  I  have  seen  the  sand-dunes  by  the  Pacific 
'rosy-purple  with  abronias  for  miles,  and  golden  with 
grindclias  and  blue  with  lupins. 

We  must  group  and  mass  plants  as  nature  does,  in 
natural  fringes  and  clusters  and  combinations,  so  as  to 
give  distinct  effects.  In  the  midst  of  shrubbery  we  can 
plant  crocuses,  blue  anemones,  scillas,  grape-hyacinths, 
tulips,  and  tigridias,  to  mingle  naturally  with  our  wild 
California  brodeas  and  alliums.  The  Turk's-cap  lily,  the 
white  garden-lily,  the  martagon  (lily  of  Palestine);  and 
almost  all  of  this  most  attractive  group  of  plants  are  easily 
naturalized  in  the  wild-garden.  As  for  sunflowers,  holly- 
hocks, cannas,  gladioli — no  better  use  can  be  found  for 
them  than  massed  where  they  need  little  attention.  I 
spoke  of  the  clematises,  such  as  the  fragrant  virgin's-bower 
(clematis  flammula),  the  campaniaflora,  and  the  clematis 
Montana,  white-flowered  and  a  very  free  grower.  The 
Mediterranean  species,  C.  Cirrhosa,  flowers  in  winter  here. 
Then  there  are  the  wind-flowers,  or  anemones,  several 
times  before  alluded  to;  and  here  one  can  hardly  go 
astray.  We  can  sow  alpine  anemones  over  the  grass; 
we  can  plant  the  blue  anemone  blanda  on  sunny  slopes, 
to  bloom  at  Christmas,  and  the  anemone  coronaria  on 
sand-banks,  and  the  anemone  sylvestris  in  shrubberies, 
and  the  blue  and  white  Apennine  anemones  in  copses  and 
sheltered  nooks,  also  the  yellow  anemone  ranunculus. 


We  can  find  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  the  common 
garden  anemones  as  easily  at  home  "here  as  mallows. 
The  winter  aconite,  the  rare  old  Christmas-rose,  or  helle- 
bore, the  tall  and  vigorous  monk's-hood,  the  tall  perennial 
larkspurs,  white  and  blue,  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous 
peonies,  even  the  large-flowered  meadow-rue,  are  plants  a 
wild-garden  can  use  to  great  advantage. 

The  subject  deserves  a  far  more  extended  treatment. 
There  are  wild  plants  fit  for  brooksides  and  marshes ;  others 
suitable  for  hedge-rows  and  fence  corners ;  and  still  others 
for  wild  ravines  and  rockeries.  Intelligent  skill  devoted  to 
the  wildJgarden  can  adapt  plants  to  any  position,  and  pro- 
duce results  quite  impossible  by  any  other  system.  The 
gardeners  who  garden  on  but  one  method — that  of  the 
Roman,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  Frenchman  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV — are  not  capable  of  using  rightly  the  wealth  of 
material  lying  unheeded  about  them.  An  hour's  walk 
into  the  hills,  where  godetias  cluster  in  purple  masses  on 
the  slope,  and  azaleas  bloom  by  the  river's  edge,  ought  to 
furnish  suggestions  for  many  wild-gardens  of  California 
homesteads  by  the  streams  of  Yolo,  the  ravines  of  Santa 
Cruz,  or  the  slopes  of  Berkeley. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  courts  have  overridden 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  constitutions. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  has  meant  to  do 
right.  He  has  been,  so  far,  one  of  the  best  Presidents 
who  ever  occupied  the  White  House. — Chicago  Current. 

Every  principle  that  justifies  the  exclusion  of  Chinese, 
or  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  disease-infected  persons, 
seems  to  equally  demand  a  stoppage  of  the  Mormon  im- 
migration.— Chicago  Sun. 

Secretary  Bayard  does  the  proper  thing  in  telling  Julio 
R.  Santos  to  go  to  Ecuador  and  gather  the  evidence  for 
his  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  claim  for  damages  against 
the  latter  government  on  account  of  false  imprisonment. — 
Springfield  Republican . 

Now,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  duty  of  the  Independents, 
and  of  all  friends  of  good  government,  seems  to  us 
very  clear.  It  is  their  duty  to  support  the  President,  and 
the  way  to  support  the  President  is  to  vote  for  Davenport. 
New  York  Nation  (  Mugwump ). 

The  perversity  of  Secretary  Bayard  in  promoting  a  faith- 
ful colored  laborer  in  his  department  instead  of  selling 
him  into  slavery  or  turning  him  out,  is  highiy  indecorous 
toward  the  fresh  recruits  who  are  enlisting  to  put  down 
the  "  second  rebellion." — Boston  Record. 

The  Warner  silver  project,  as  now  printed,  retains  the 
hare-brained  bullion-certificate  clause.  No  public  treasury 
ever  did  or  ever  will  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  receive  all 
the  bullion  of  any  kind  that  could  be  carted  into  it  and 
to  issue  money  for  it. — Chicago  Current. 

The  committal  of  Mr.  Stead  has  not  been  followed  by 
the  disclosure  of  names  of  titled  libertines,  members  of 
Parliament,  public  officials,  and  "  bald-headed  mashers 
who  live  in  the  West,"  that  had  been  so  freely  proclaimed 
as  one  of  the  awful  consequences  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings.— New  York  Nation. 

It  is  a  well  established  and  generally  accepted  maxim 
of  business  that  no  better  investment  of  one's  surplus  can 
be  made  than  in  taking  up  one's  outstanding  paper  and 
stopping  the  interest  which  never  sleeps.  Pay  what  you 
owe,  Uncle  Sam,  and  if  you  have  any  surplus  after  that 
you  may  indulge  your  philanthropic  proclivities. — Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  American. 

Events  succeed  each  other  very  fast  in  our  time.  Fancy 
a  Tory  programme  in  England,  even  ten  years  ago,  which 
included  a  condemnation  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  a 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  education,  and  local  govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  and  a  project  for  cheapening  the  trans- 
fer of  land! — New  York  Times. 

The  President  who— upon  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting 
of  his  party  convention  in  his  own  state— suspends  Ster- 
ling, and  declares  emphatically  that  partisan  work  and 
personal  favor  should  not  be  the  passport  to  place,  does 
far  more  than  any  modern  President  has  ever  wished  or 
dared  to  do,  and  commends  himself  more  strongly  than 
ever  to  public  respect  and  confidence. — Harper's  Weekly. 

There  are  not  ten  men  in  this  country  to-day  possessing 
five  millions  of  dollars  who  ever  earned  them.  That 
sum  could  never  be  earned,  for  life  is  too  brief  for  it  to 
be  done.  The  enormous  fortunes  have  either  been  gained 
by  some  sort  of  monopoly — which  is  a  modified  form  of 
stealing— or  by  stealing  outright.  Somebody  has  been 
robbed  when  a  man,  in  his  own  lifetime,  beginning  from 
nothing,  piles  up  five  millions  of  dollars. —  Washington 
Mercury. 

"English  as  she  is  wrote"  (and  punctuated)  in  the 
Monitor:  The  large  Protestant  element  that  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  lately  "  revised"  bible,  is  calling  out  tor 
another  "  revised  "  version !  And  thus  these  thoughtless 
people  will  go  on  tinkering  at  the  sacred  word  of  God 
until  they  make  a  regular  crazy-quilt  out  of  the  bible,  so 
that  any  fool  who  wants  to  find  an  excuse  for  denying 
God  has  only  to  consult  some  "revised"  bible  in  order 
to  get  authority  for  doing  so ! 

It  does  seem  strange  that  the  bankers  are  content  to 
come  together  year  after  year  and  listen  to  poorly  pre- 
pared essays  which  have  very  little  connection  with  the 
serious  monetary  problems  of  the  day.  There  are  great 
financial  questions  staring  the  country  in  the  face;  and 
what  body  of  men  should  be  better  equipped  to  handle 
these  questions  than  the  bankers?  What  is  needed  is  a 
more  careful  collection  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  and  a  less  industrious  summarizing 
of  banking  encyclopedias.— Bradstreefs. 
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A  REVISION. 


I  read  a  legend,  sweet  and  quaint. 
The  other  day,  amid  the  faint, 
Calm  light  of  early  dusk; 
The  story,  ordorous  of  musk, 
Smiled  in  a  dust-bound,  silent  book, 
Neglected  in  a  lover's  nook. 

Of  course  you  know  it— how  he  strove 
To  shape  the  marble  like  his  love — 
That  ancient  sculptor,  how  his  hand 
(Guidinp  the  chisel,  like  a  wand) 
So  perfect  made  the  beauteous  whole 
Jove  breathed  in  it  his  lady's  soul. 

The  dainty  myth  in  modern  time  * 

Will  serve  to  tell  in  careless  rhyme  — 

"  Our  sculptor  sneers,  '  there  is  no  Jove; 

Science  has  made  a  myth  of  love  '; 

So  practical  the  race  has  grown, 

'Tis  only  beauty's  heart  is  stone.  Anon. 


THE  SECOND  JUNIUS. 

BY  EDWARD  LANDE. 


Critics  may  disagree  as  to  who  wrote  the  letters  of 
Junius,  but  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  their  un- 
rivaled strength  and  brilliancy.  For  sententious  rhetoric, 
powerful  invective,  and'  elegance  of  diction,  these  letters 
have  no  peer  in  English  literature.  Their  effect  upon 
the  contemporaries  to  whom  they  were  addressed  is  now 
a  historical  truth.  From  the  21st  day  of  January,  1769, 
when  the  first  letter  from  Junius  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  their  publication  created  a  sensation  and 
stirred  the  nation  to  its  depth.  Moreover,  Junius  accom- 
plished the  main  purpose  of  his  writings,  as  explained  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  his  "publisher,  VVoodfall,  in  speaking  to 
other  generations  beside  his  own.  Although  the  dis- 
honesty of  men  and  corruption  in  politics  reviled  and 
corrected  by  Junius  were  seen  again  in  later  years,  yet 
the  example  of  his  audacious  addresses  did  not  provoke 
a  follower  until  1835.  This  date  is  memorable  as  the  piv- 
otal point  in  the  career  'of  a  future  prime  minister.  Fifty 
years  ago  Benjamin  Disraeli  appealed  in  vain  to  the  public 
suffrages,  and  had  been  thrice  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  Parliament.  It  was  an  era  of  political  excitement. 
A  Whig  ministry  directed  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
Their  ministers,  however,  leaned  upon  a  frail  support. 
Personal  ambition  appeared  to  be  paramount  to  public 
interests,  and  the  successive  transitions  in  office  alter- 
nately astonished  and  disconcerted  the  public  mind. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Whigs, 
now  became  their  life-long  opponent.  "  The  Whigs  have 
stood  in  my  way,"  he  said,  "and  they  shall  repent  it." 

He  saw  a  fitness  in  the  affairs  of  state  for  the  applica- 
tion of  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  raillery.  No  higher 
authority  was  required  for  precedent  than  the  effective 
letters  of  Junius.  Like  his  illustrious  prototype,  he 
united  with  a  knowledge  pf  public  characters  the  mastery 
of  a  vigorous  style  in  composition,  and  over  all  his  irony 
and  invective  he  threw  the  grace  of  comedy.  He  was  no 
servile  imitator.  Long  letters  he  believed  to  be  episto- 
lary boa-constrictors,  and  the  public  should  not  suffer 
under  their  voluminous  windings.  The  letters  subscribed 
"  Runymede"  were  read  with  profound  interest  as  they 
appeared  during  the  years  18315  and  1836  in  the  columns 
of  the  London  Times.  Although  the  identity  of  their 
authorship  was  not  then  apparent,  they  have  since  been 
authoritatively  admitted  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  He  was  at  that  day  the  "  mighty  boar  of  the 
forest,"  as  Burke  had  said  before  about  the  mysterious 
Junius.  The  "Runymede"  letters  have  all  the  clever  qual- 
ities which  recommended  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  cer- 
tainly merit  the  honor  of  quotation.  Their  republication 
lately  revives  interest  in  the  topics,  and  calls  back  our  at- 
tention to  the  facinating  career  of  their  author.  Their 
subject-matter  is  by  no  means  defunct.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  in  the  repetition  of  history,  these  letters  have 
a  peculiar  application  to  the  present  crisis  in  the  old 
world.  To  vanquish  his  enemies,  he  did  not  resort  to 
the  broadsword,  but  every  incision  was  the  keen  cut  of  a 
polished  rapier. 

Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open ! 

had  been  the  motto  of  Vivian  Grey,  and  it  was  the  guide  of 
"  Runymede."  The  letters  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whom  he  highly  extolled.  It  is,  of  course,  curious 
to  note  the  difference  between  the  early  effervescence  of 
bombastic  encomium  and  his  subsequent  denunciatory 
language.  He  writes  to  him  :  "  You  are  summoned  now 
like  the  knight  of  Rhodes  in  Schiller's  heroic  ballad,  as 
the  only  hope  of  a  suffering  island."  And  further  on  he 
tells  Peel,  "  You  have  an  addition  to  the  'scutcheon  of 
your  fame  in  the  emblazoned  memory  of  your  brief  but 
masterly  premiership."  The  bitter  altercations  which 
occurred  subsequently  between  these  statesmen,  and  the 
inveterate  hatred  which  they  bore  toward  each  other, 
are  incidents  too  well  known  to  be  here  rehearsed.  Yet 
Disraeli,  like  Richelieu,  was  just  when  he  summed  up 
the  merits  of  a  man ;  and  he  has  rated  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
the  greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived. 

But  to  return  to  our  letters:  "  When  I  recall  to  my  be- 
wildered memory,"  he  writes  to  Viscount  Melbourne, 
"that  William  Lamb  is  Prime  Minister  of  England,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  recollect  with  labor  the  crowning  inci- 
dent of  some  grotesque  dream."   Of  Lord  John  Russell, 


who  was  Home  Secretary  and  the  author  of  Don  Carlos, 
he  says :  "  The  seals  of  the  principal  office  of  the  state 
are  given  to  an  individual  who,  on  the  principle  that 
good  vinegar  is  the  corruption  of  bad  wine,  has  been 
metamorphosed  from  an  incapable  author  into  an  eminent 
politician."  In  another  letter  he  describes  him  as  "  born 
with  a  strong  ambition  and  a  feeble  intellect."  The  let- 
ters are  replete  with  fine  apothegms. 

"  He  who  aims,"  writes  Disraeli,  "  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  honor  of  the  state,  should  at  least  prove  that  he  is 
competent  to  protect  his  own." 

"As  in  private  life  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  phrase 'the  world,' 
so  in  public  I  have  invariably  observed  that  'the  people' 
of  a  politician  is  the  circle  of  his  interests." 

"  You  have  a  noble  duty  to  fulfill;  let  it  be  nobly  done. 
You  have  a  great  task  to  execute ;  achieve  it  with  a  great 
spirit." 

He  says  to  Sir  John  Campbell :  "  The  Whigs  may  cor- 
rupt the  bar  of  England,  but  you,  sir,  have  degraded  it." 

To  Lord  Brougham  he  writes :  "  In  your  elaborate 
mimicry  of  Lord  Bacon  your  most  implacable  enemies 
must  confess  that  at  least  in  one  respect  you  have  rivaled 
your  great  original — you  contrived  to  get  disgraced." 
And  again:  "The  translation  of  a  work  on  a  subject  of 
which  you  know  little  into  a  tongue  of  which  you  know 
nothing  seems  the  climax  of  those  fantastic  freaks  of 
ambitious  superficiality  which  our  lively  neighbors  de- 
scribe by  a  finer  term  than  quackery." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  described  as 
"  shrewd  without  being  sagacious,  bustling  without 
method,  loquacious  without  eloquence,  ever  prompt 
though  always  superficial,  ever  active  though  always  blun- 
bering." 

He  ridicules  Lord  Cottenham  as  "the  new  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, like  a  new  cheese,  crude  and  flavorless;"  and 
writes  to  Lord  William  Bentinck:  "I  was  resolved  to 
chalk  your  character  on  your  back  before  you  entered  the 
House,  where  you  are  doomed  to  be  silent  or  absurd." 
In  denouncing  Viscount  Palmerston,  he  exclaims:  "You 
owe  the  Whigs  great  gratitude,  my  lord,  and  therefore  I 
think  you  will  betray  them.  Methinks  I  can  see  your 
lordship  menacing  Russia  with  a  perfumed  cane." 

He  writes  to  Lord  Glenelg,  president  of  the  Indian 
Office,  and  a  very  lazy  man,  "  I  will  stuff  you  a  fresh 
pillow  with  your  unanswered  letters,  and  insure  you  a  cer- 
tain lullaby  by  reading  to  you  one  of  your  own  dis- 
patches." And  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  equally  indo- 
lent, "  I  would  condemn  you  to  no  severer  solitude  than 
the  gardens  of  Hampton  court,  where  you  might  saunter 
away  the  remaining  years  of  your  now  ludicrous  existence, 
sipping  the  last  novel  while  lounging  over  a  sun-dial." 
He  reminds  him :  "You  can  yet  perform  an  act  which  will 
command  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  his  country — 
you  can  resign."  Sir  Christopher  Pepys  is  derided  as 
"  the  child  of  reform,  the  chance  offspring  of  political  agi- 
tation and  factious  intrigue." 

Drollery,  scorn,  a"nd  satire,  however,  are  not  the  chief 
features  of  these  trenchant  letters ;  they  are  warmed  by 
the  flames  of  patriotism  and  honor.  There  will  be  found 
in  the  letter  to  Thomas  Atwood,  M.  P.,  a  description  of 
what  constitutes  a  state  that  may  be  credited  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  time-worn  verses  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  Norarethe  "Runymede"  letters  devoid  of  classical 
allusions.  The  imagery  of  ancient  lore  is  retained  to 
mellow  the  tone  of  their  exquisite  style,  and  to  adorn  the 
moral  which  they  unmistakably  point.  In  these  epistles 
we  can  see  the  restless  and  aspiring  soul  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  Vivian  Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming  were  not 
more  distinctly  the  effusions  of  his  own  nature. 


THE  ENCOURAGER  OF  HETERODOXY. 


It  was  nearly  a  week  after  the  return  of  that  deputation 
of  five  mentioned  in  the  talc  known  as  "  The  Discourager 
of  Hesitancy  "  [We  have  eliminated  at  this  point  a  lurking 
"  ad  "  of  a  back-number  of  the  Century  Magazine. — Ed. 
Puck.]  that  there  came  to  the  palace  of  that  same  bar- 
baric king  an  agent  for  a  popular  encyclopedia,  who  thus 
addressed  His  Royal  Jaggs: 

"  Your  Majesty,  the  five  strangers  upon  whom  you 
sprung  that  conundrum  the  other  day  have  given  it  up, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  as  I  happened  to  be 
passing  by  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  '  Which  was  the  prince's  bride,  the  one  who 
laughed,  or  the  one  who  frowned?'  " 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  king,  "if  you  will  kindly  re- 
frain from  undoing  that  sample-book  that  you  carry  I 
will  answer  your  polite  inquiry.  As  by  virtue  of  my 
kingly  office  I  have  brevet  information  on  all  subjects,  I 
do  not  need  an  encyclopedia,  and  so  shall  not  purchase 
one.  Before  answering  your  question,  however,  I  will 
relate  to  you  an  incident  which  occurred  not  very  long 
after  that  to  which  you  have  referred. 

"  A  writer  of  my  acquaintance  once  wrote  an  alleged 
poem,  and,  as  if  it  wasn't  bad  enough,  went  and  got  an 
artist  to  illustrate  it.  Then  he  sent  both  poem  and 
picture  to  a  great  magazine,  and  sat  down  to  await  devel- 
opments. Not  hearing  any  thing  from  them  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years,  the  writer  ventured  to  call  personally 
at  the  office,  and  introduced  himself  to  the  editor.  The 
editor  finally  managed  to  remember  the  man  and  his 
poem,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  sir,  your  fine  verses  would  have  appeared 
long  ago  had  they  not  been  handicapped  by  that  horri- 
ble drawing.   Wherever  did  you  pick  up  such  an  atroc- 


city?    We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  so  the  matter  stands.    I'll  look  them  up  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Good-day. 
glad  to  have  seen  you.    When  you  have  any  thing  in  0 
way,  look  us  up. 

"  By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  artist  was  reminded  of 
his  drawing  upon  precisely  the  same  day,  and  he,  too, 
determined  to  call  in  person  to  ascertain  why  it  had  never 
appeared.  He  arrived  just  after  the  writer  had  left,  and 
was  much  flattered  by  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
the  editor  recalled  his  name  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

"  '  Yes,  Mr.  ,  ah— thanks.  Well,  to  be  frank  with 

you,  we  should  long  ago  have  found  a  place  for  your  ex- 
quisite drawing  had  it  not  been  accompanied— I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  not  a  great  friend  of  yours ;  but,  really,  those 
verses  were  awful!  You  see,  we  couldn't  well  use  the 
sketch  without  them,  however,  as  it  was  illustrative.  Can't 
you  get  something  written  up  to  it?  Must  you  go?  So 
sorry.  Look  us  up  often.  I  am  generally  out,  but  don't 
let  that  deter  you.' 

"  The  next  morning  the  writer  and  the  artist  met  at  a 
free-lunch  counter  and  compared  notes.  They  then  se- 
cured two  clubs,  and  proceeded,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
sanctum  of  the  editor  of  the  great  magazine.  Now,  the 
writer  was  six  feet  high,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pounds,  while  the  artist  weighed  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  but  was  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  The  artist  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  muscular 
than  the  writer,  but  the  writer's  indignation  and  courage 
were  beyond  all  comparison  with  those  of  the  artist. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  king  to  the  encyclopedia 
agent,  "  when  you  can  decide  which  story  the  editor 
finally  concluded  to  stick  to,  and  how  much  it  cost  to  bury 
him,  then  I  will  tell  you  which  lady  the  prince  married." 

At  last  accounts  the  book  agent  had  not  yet  decided. — 
Puck. 


A  CRY  FROM  THE  SHORE. 

t   

Come  down,  ye  gray-beard  mariners, 

Unto  the  wasting  shore! 
The  morning  winds  are  up;  the  gods 

Bid  me  to  dream  no  more. 
Come,  tell  me  whither  I  must  sail, 

What  peril  there  must  be, 
Before  I  take  my  life  in  hand 

And  venture  out  to  sea. 

We  may  not  tell  thee  where  to  sail, 

Nor  what  the  dangers  arc; 
Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

Each  hath  a  separate  star; 
Each  sailor  soundeth  lor  himself, 

And  on  the  awful  sea 
What  we  have  learned  is  ours  alone; 

We  may  not  tell  it  thee. 

Come  back,  O  ghostly  mariners, 

Ye  who  have  gone  before ! 
I  dread  the  dark,  impetuous  tides, 

I  dread  the  farther  shore. 
Tell  me  the  secret  of  the  waves — 

Say  what  my  fate  shall  be; 
Ouick!  for  the  mighty  winds  are  up, 

And  will  not  wait  for  me! 

Hail  and  farewell,  O  voyager! 

Thyself  must  read  the  waves; 
What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 

Lies  with  us  in  our  graves; 
What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 

Is  ours  alone  to  know: 
The  winds  are  blowing  out  to  sea, 

Take  up  thy  life  and  go!      Nelly  M.  Hutchinson. 


The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  says  Ben :  Perley  Poor,  in 
his  reminiscences,  was  regarded  at  Washington  as  the 
turning  point  of  the  war.  The  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia that  General  Lee  had  marched  into  Pennsylvania 
was  one  of  the  mightiest  that  was  ever  mustered.  It  had 
over  90,000  infantry,  about  8,000  cavalry,  and  300  pieces 
of  artillery — altogether  over  100,000  men,  nearly  one-third 
more  effectives  than  Napoleon  had  at  Waterloo.  The 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  of  nearly  the  same  force,  and 
held  a  position  of  remarkable  strength.  The  Southern 
army,  flushed  with  victory,  made  confident  by  the  uni- 
versal panic  in  Pennsylvania,  despising  the  generalship 
opposed  to  them,  was  hurled  with  fire  and  perseverance 
against  its  old  enemy;  but  the  valor  and  fortitude  of  the 
men,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  Lee  insisted  upon 
pushing  the  attack,  only  increased  the  slaughter  and 
made  the  reverse  the  more  conclusive.  Lee's  generalship 
had  always  been  criticised,  and  on  this  field  was  more 
seriously,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  fought  as  any  of 
his  battles ;  and  he  never  did  any  thing  to  entitle  him  to  be 
classed  with  the  "great  captains."  He  threw  his  men 
headlong  to  hideous  slaughter  at  Malvern  Hill,  lost  his 
opportunity  at  Fredericksburg,  and  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated at  Chanccllorsvillc  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jack- 
son's movement  on  the  left.  He  had  to  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  army  of  the  l'otomac  was  before  him,  and 
would  soon  be  reinforced,  while  he  had  his  whole  force  in 
hand.  If  he  had  been  the  victor  there,  he  would  have 
taken  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the 
Copperhead  rioters  would  have  taken  New  York  for  him, 
and  the  conspirators  of  the  Northwest  would  have  found 
their  opportunity.  Even  Grant,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Southwest,  whose  banners  had  just  crowned  the  heights 
of  Vicksburg,  might  have  lost  his  base  of  operations. 
France  and  England  would  have  recognized  the  Southern 
Confederacy ;  and  beyond  that  it  is  not  safe  to  predict, 
other  than  that  the  result  of  the  war  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  was.  The  loss  of  the  Union 
army  at  Gettysburg  was  about  30,000  men,  of  whom  5,000 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty 
Union  soldiers  were  ouried  on  the  field,  and  the  sons  of 
eighteen  loyal  states  now  repose  in  the  cemetery  dedica- 
ted to  their  rest,  in  such  fit  and  memorable  terms,  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Jean  Ingelow  pronounces  her  name  with  the  soft  sound 
of  g. 
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would  decide  that  duties  can  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  or  that  the  four-years'  election  to  the 
presidency  meant  "for  life";  but  there  is  small  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  such  decisions  and  the  judicial 
revision  of  the  Exclusion  law. 


RAILROAD  EXTENSION. 


THE  OHIO  ELECTION. 


The  Ohio  state  election  was  held  last  Tuesday,  and  the 
result  is  a  decided  victory  for  the  Republicans.  The 
Governor,  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  are  the  spoils  of  battle.  Aside  from 
assuring  the  reelection  of  Senator  Sherman,  the  election 
can  be  said  to  have  no  national  significance  whatever. 
A  few  fat-witted  journalists  from  both  political  parties 
affect  to  regard  the  result  as  a  "  rebuke  "  to  the  policy  of 
the  administration.  This  is  the  merest  nonsense.  The 
policy  that  President  Cleveland  is  carrying  out  was  not 
represented  in  the  Ohio  campaign  at  all,  unless  the  un- 
fortunate pardon  of  Mullen  can  be  called  a  "  policy." 
The  President  is  carrying  out  the  Civil  Servic  law  in  the 
offices  that  come  under  its  provisions;  and  that  law  was 
not  heard  of  in  the  Ohio  campaign.  Instead  of  the  Civil 
Service  law,  or  the  silver  question,  or  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt,  or  the  hoarding  of  the  government  funds, 
we  heard  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  "  Southern 
outrages,"  and  the  Copperheads,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Republican  stealings,  and  "  ante-diluvian  John  Sherman," 
and  Murat  Halstead's  letter  on  Lincoln,  on  the  other. 
The  fight  was  for  the  Ohio  offices  alone,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  President  or  his  policy. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  distance,  the  best  men 
have  won.  Mr.  Hoadly  has  not  been  a  success  as  a  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  He  represents  the  reactionary  element  of 
his  party,  and  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Democracy  was  his  defeat.  He  has  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit of  inducing  the  President  to  pardon  Mullen,  the 
officer  who  prevented  a  hundred  and  fifty  Republicans 
from  voting  last  October  by  the  simple  expedient  of  arrestr 
ing  them  and  locking  them  up  till  the  polls  closed. 
Mullen  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  one  year,  and  the 
judge  before  whom  he  was  tried  expressed  a  sincere  regret 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  him  to  impose  a  severer  penalty. 
Hoadly  had  sufficient  influence  to  rescue  this  valuable 
"worker"  in  time  for  another  election.  Foraker,  the 
Governor-elect,  has  no  scandals  to  explain,  and  is  likely 
to  make  a  more  satisfactory  governor  than  Ohio  has  had 
lately.  No  one  will  regret  the  prospective  return  to  the 
Senate  of  John  Sherman.  His  faults  are  the  faults  of  the 
men  whose  characters  and  ideas  were  molded  amid  the 
bitter  struggle  of  the  War;  but  with  all  his  faults  he  is  in 
ability  and  intellect  head  and  shoulders  above  nine 
tenths  of  the  members  of  that  body. 

The  Ohio  election  will  probably  have  some  effect  on 
the  New  York  and  Virginia  elections  that  will  be  held 
next  month.  The  Republicans  in  those  states  are  likely 
to  be  roused  by  the  victory  of  their  brethren,  while  the 
Democrats  will  be  disheartened  by  the  defeat.  As  one 
of  the  results  of  the  election,  Ohio  ceases  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  an  "October  state."  Amain  source 
of  political  excitement  and  political  demoralization  is  thus 
wisely  removed. 


OUR  COMING  WOMAN. 


The  California  woman  has  passed  through  many  stages 
of  growth,  but  whatever  she  has  done  she  has  always 
kept  steadily  at  the  front.  In  the  early  days  of  her  his- 
tory— before  she  had  emerged  from  the  semi-barbaric 
state  in  which  circumstances  and  her  own  sweet  will 
placed  her — she  was  a  hoydenish  creature,  with  a  rough 
philosophy  which  made  her  tolerant  of  the  evil  around 
her  when  not  contaminated  by  it,  who  talked  the  most 
atrocious  slang,  combining  a  man's  clear-headed  courage 
with  a  woman's  self-abnegating  tenderness.  It  is  this 
early  woman  who  has  been  handed  down  in  literature  by 
Bret  Harte,  a  trifle  exaggerated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
story-telling  but  forming  withal  a  pretty  correct  picture 
of  the  type  to  be  met  in  the  early  mining  settlements. 

When  life  became  a  little  easier,  and  the  conditions 
around  her  changed,  we  had  another  phase  of  femininity 
— a  sparkling,  dashing  creature,  whose  highest  ambition 
in  life  was  to  live  luxuriously,  to  dress  elegantly,  and  to 
parade  a  remarkable  aggregation  of  showy  and  superficial 
accomplishments.  She  wore  the  biggest  diamonds  and 
the  most  gorgeous  costumes,  drove  the  fastest  horses,  and 
sunned  herself  in  the  most  magnificent  equipages  in  the 
country.  She  became  a  great  traveler  as  her  horizon  en- 
larged, making  the  most  astonishing  number  of  circum- 
terrestrial  journeys,  climbing  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  world,  becoming  a  conspicuous  presence  at  foreign 
courts,  setting  up  grand  mansions  abroad,  and  extending 
her  reputation  for  generosity,  for  hospitality,  for  lavish 
living,  and  for  audacity,  all  over  the  civilized  globe. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  slow  but  signifi- 
cant transition  has  been  taking  place.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  all  of  the  causes  which  operated  to  change 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  fo  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  Tlte  Book  contains 
over  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  tloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


EXCLUSION  AND  THE  COURTS. 


On  Monday  last  District  Attorney  Hilborn  took  the 
first  steps  toward  testing  the  right  cf  the  courts  to  interfere 
in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law.  The 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Hilborn  is  entirely  a  legal  and  tech- 
nical one.  He  has  filed  a  plea  of  intervention  against 
granting  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cases  are  not  matters  of  law  or  equity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
belong  wholly  to  the  executive,  as  they  deal  with  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.  This  may  be 
good  law,  but  we  are  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  can 
be  made  to  hold.  Strictly  speaking,  the  courts  could  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  our  foreign  relations,  which  are  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  Senate  and  the  executive.  But 
the  courts  are  almost  certain  to  hold  that  a  person  who 
comes  within  the  marine  boundary  on  board  an  American 
ship  is  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  even  though  he  have 
no  other  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 
Judge  Hoffman,  for  one,  scouted  the  grounds  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  denied  Mr.  Hilborn's  plea.  The  District 
Attorney  has  very  properly  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court; 
but,  as  the  case  is  to  come  before  Judge  Sawyer,  there  is 
no  hope  of  a  different  ruling. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Judge  Hoffman  did  not  intend  to 
be  humorous  when  he  delivered  his  opinion ;  but  he  must 
have  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  himself  when  he  said  that  "an 
executive  officer  like  the  Collector  could  not  be  supposed 
to  as  calmly  view  the  facts  or  apply  the  law  as  the  courts." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  not  applied  as 
law  either  the  Exclusion  act  or  any  thing  that  resembles  it, 
Mr.  Hoffman's  words  are  as  richly  humorous  as  any  thing 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  The  idea  that  the  Collector 
could  go  astray  at  all — provided  he  could  read  English — 
in  administering  a  law  whose  main  provision  is  that  "the 
certificate  shall  be  the  only  admissible  evidence,"  is  not 
bad,  either — viewed  as  a  joke. 

Without  understanding  the  merits  of  the  point  raised, 
or  discussing  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  transit  to  this 
country,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  tone  of  Judge  Hoff- 
man's remarks,  and  the  well-known  prejudices  of  the  judges 
who  are  to  decide  the  appeal,  that  no  relief  can  be  looked 
for  in  that  direction.  The  courts  have  gained  a  position 
of  tremendous  power,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  them  to  sur- 
render it.  The  only  body  now  competent  to  deal  with 
the  question  is  Congress  itself,  and  the  only  way  that  Con- 
gress can  settle  it  is  by  impeaching  and  removing  Judges 
Sawyer,  Hoffman  and  Sabin,  for  usurping  law-making — or, 
rather,  law-repealing — powers.  By  no  other  course  can 
Congress  recover  its  authority.  Why  should  Congress 
exist  at  all  if  it  is  only  to  play  at  law-making  and  allow 
the  courts  to  become  the  real  enacting  power  of  the 
country?  There  has  been  too  much  of  this  tendency  in 
the  past,  but  there  has  never  before  been  such  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Congress.  It  is 
no  excuse  to  say  that  the  judges  honestly  believe  the  law 
to  be  pernicious;  that  they  consider  it  only  a  concession 
of  words  to  the  clamor  of  the  mob ;  and  that  it  is  not 
backed  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  honesty  of  the  judges  named,  nor  the  honesty 
of  their  opinions;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  it  is,  and  not  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be.  Any  other  rule  of  action  is  pernicious  to  the  state, 
and  it  ought  to  be  dangerous  to  the  judge.  If  such  prece- 
dents are  allowed  to  stand,  they  but  point  to  a  time 
when  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  government  will  change 
"  by  judicial  enactment."  There  is  probably  no  judge  who 


With  a  general  revival  of  trade  comes  a  renewal  of  rail- 
road building.  The  construction  of  new  and  the  exten- 
sion of  old  lines  fell  from  thousands  to  a  total  of  but  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  the  past  year.  Nothing  could  have 
emphasized  the  fact  of  hard  times  more  truly.  The  news, 
therefore,  that  over  forty  thousand  miles  of  new  lines  is 
planned,  and  that  several  thousand  miles  will  be  built  in 
the  coming  year,  is  significant  of  a  change  in  the  business 
outlook.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  projected  roads  are 
not  "  wild-cats,"  but  are  planned  as  feeders  to  existing 
main  lines,  is  more  encouraging  still.  There  is  fair  assur- 
ance of  steady  progress  without  a  "  boom  "  or  its  attend- 
ant panic. 

So  far  as  California  is  concerned,  the  most  important 
piece  of  railroad  work  projected  is  the  completion  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  line.  Work  has  already  been  re- 
sumed on  the  road  above  the  present  terminus  at  Delta, 
and  it  will  probably  be  vigorously  pushed  in  the  coming 
spring.  The  completion  of  the  work,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  is  dependent  on  the  land  grant.  If  the  com- 
pany is  allowed  to  retain  the  grant,  the  road  will  be  com- 
pleted ;  if  Congress  declares  the  grant  forfeited,  the  com- 
pany can  not  afford  to  build  the  road.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
the  state,  and  above  all  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The 
gain  to  the  public  domain  by  restoring  to  it  the  land  in 
that  wild  region  could  not  compensate  the  state  for  one 
tenth  the  loss  in  commercial  advantages  in  case  the  road 
be  not  built. 

The  builders  of  the  California  and  Oregon  road  have 
had  to  contend  against  exceptional  difficulties.  For  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  above  Redding,  the  country  is  of 
the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  character.  The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  rarely  less  than  ninety  inches.  In 
early  spring  every  gully  is  a  torrent,  and  precautions  must 
at  all  times  be  taken  against  extensive  and  disastrous 
floods.  Any  one  who  visits  the  valley  of  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento will  be  struck  with  the  solid  and  enduring  char- 
acter of  the  railroad  work  on  the  forty  miles  from  Redding 
to  Delta.  Nowhere  on  the  Central  will  be  found  work  of 
such  magnitude  or  strength.  This  sort  of  work  costs 
money,  and  the  money  for  it  must  come  from  the  out- 
side. The  local  trade  of  the  whole  region  would  scarcely 
justify  building  a  mile  of  track.  The  return  must  come 
from  the  through  traffic  when  connection  is  made  with 
Portland,  and  from  the  enhanced  value  of  such  land  as 
the  company  is  allowed  to  have.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  road  might  properly  be  .allowed  to  retain  the 
grant,  and  Congress  will  probably  so  decide  at  the  coming 
session. 

The  indifference  of  San  Francisco  to  the  completion  of 
the  California  and  Oregon  road  is  remarkable  and  inex- 
plicable. The  road  offers  the  only  possible  means  of  re- 
capturing the  Oregon  trade  that  was  taken  from  this  city 
by  the  Northern  Pacific.  A  disinterested  observer  would 
suppose  that  the  California  and  Oregon  road  would  com- 
mand the  earnest  support  of  every  merchant  and  business 
man  in  San  Francisco.  There  appears  to  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  interest  whatever.  It  is  but  another  example  of 
the  lassitude,  selfishness,  and  lack  of  unity  among  our 
businessmen.  "Everyman  for  himself"  has  been  the 
motto,  and  all  seem  to  have  come  out  hindmost.  The 
lack  of  interest  in  the  road  is  but  the  survival  of  the  old, 
perverse  spirit  that  acted  the  dog  in  the  Goat  Island 
manger,  and  drove  the  millions  of  the  wheat  trade  to  Port 
Costa;  that  in  sheer  perverseness  kept  the  railroad  shops 
from  being  brought  to  the  city ;  and  that  has  thus  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  the  city's  wealth  by  millions  of  dollars. 
The  day  of  active  opposition  is  apparently  past,  but  there 
is  still  a  sullen  do-nothing  spirit  about  the  city.  If  San 
Francisco  once  more  enters  the  Oregon  markets,  it  will  be 
in  spite  of  herself.  We  can  imagine  how  Chicago  and 
Chicago  merchants  would  seize  such  an  opportunity. 
That  city  has  grown  till  it  rules  the  Northwest — not 
by  grace  of  its  position,  but  by  the  energy  of  its  busi- 
ness men.  A  dozen  places  on  the  lakes  are  better  sit- 
uated for  trade  than  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  built  up  by 
the  united  energy,  skill  and  foresight  of  its  merchants. 
San  Francisco  has  depended  on  its  natural  advantages  as 
the  only  respectable  port  on  the  coast.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  relying  too  much  on 
one's  good  looks. 
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the  ruling  standards  of  her  life,  but  the  most  potent  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  with  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial changes  wealth  took  flight,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  go  to  work.  With  new  responsibilities  came  new 
thoughts,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  values;  the  treasured 
ideals  of  her  past  became  worthless  baubles.  For  the 
first  time  she  appreciated  the  value  of  the  true  meaning 
of  education,  and  simultaneously  she  was  provided,  by 
wise  legislation,  with  an  excellent  school  system,  which 
met  and  satisfied  her  growing  needs. 

The  days  of  her  butterfly  existence  are  ended.  When 
she  next  comes  upon  the  stage  it  will  be  as  a  serious, 
studious  woman,  ot  thorough  intellectual  culture,  gov- 
erned by  strong  purpose,  and  sounding  the  tocsin  of  men- 
tal progress.  She  can  never  become  a  grim,  ascetic  re- 
former, for  the  sunshine  and  gladness  of  the  Pacific 
slope  are  in  her  heart,  and  a  warm  current  of  vitality 
courses  through  her  veins.  Whatever  she  does  she  will 
always  do  with  a  cheer  and  courage  that  will  invest  the 
most  prosaic  task  with  a  bright  and  pleasant  meaning. 
She  can  never  be  a  drudge. 


The  entertainment  given  by  the  Silver-street  Kinder- 
garten, last  Saturday,  had  one  novel  and  suggestive  fea- 
ture. After  the  usual  programme  of  plays  and  songs,  a 
class  known  as  the  "  Little  Housekeepers"  came  on  the 
scene.  This  class  was  composed  of  about  twenty-five 
girls,  whose  ages  ranged  from  ten  to  twelve  or  therea- 
bout. They  were  not  strictly  members  of  the  school, 
for,  as  one  of  the  small  women  disdainfully  informed  a 
visitor,  she  "went  through  the  Kindergarten  years  and 
years  ago."  But  they  have  been  carefully  drilled  by  the 
teachers  in  every  manner  of  common  household  tasks. 
They  swept  and  dusted  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors ;  they  washed  and  rinsed  tubfuls  of  little  garments, 
and  fastened  them  with  wee  clothes-pins  upon  a  slender 
line;  described  the  proper  method  of  washing  flannels 
and  laces;  were  put  through  a  category  in  regard  to 
starching  and  ironing;  and  finally  set  a  table,  deftly  and 
tastefully. 

This  new  departure  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  teach- 
ing must  arouse  the  interest  of  every  practical  person, 
and  promises  to  work  a  decisive  change  in  the  ambition 
of  our  girls.  A  movement  which  tends  to  raise  household 
accomplishments  from  the  contempt  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  held  to  a  place  of  dignity  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  young  girl's  education,  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
The  fact  is  too  often  ignored,  that  many  of  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  will  some  day  have  to  choose  between 
a  life  of  domestic  service  and  a  life  of  shame.  And  to 
understand  proper  methods  of  performing  the  homeliest 
menial  tasks,  to  be  able  to  intelligently  direct  and  govern 
her  household,  would  do  credit  to  the  best  lady  in  the 
land. 


Mr.  Buckley  is  a  man  of  great  resource.  Mr.  Buckley 
markets  Supreme  Court  decisions  much  as  he  markets 
his  whisky,  and  now  has  himself  arrested,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly have  himself  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  wrong- 
doing. Perhaps  the  extraordinary  haste  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  setting  his  examination  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
only  a  month  ahead  fired  Mr.  Buckley  with  a  thirst  for 
vindication.  At  all  events  he  is  arrested,  and  is  to  be 
tried,  at  his  own  request.  It  is  possible  that  when  Mr. 
Buckley  is  declared  innocent  in  a  lower  court  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  consider  its  "  honor  "  sufficiently  "  vin- 
dicated." In  case  it  does  it  will  have  a  monopoly  of 
such  an  opinion.  There  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  very  willing  to  be  relieved, 
even  technically,  of  the  need  of  an  investigation.  The 
court  can  not  afford  to  rest  under  such  an  imputation.  If 
it  wishes  to  command  the  respect  due  so  august  a  body,  it 
must  push  the  investigation  with  the  honest  purpose  of 
finding  out  the  truth,  and  it  must  use  a  different  sort  of 
"  haste  "  than  it  has  exhibited  so  far. 


Can  any  one  explain  why  tradesmen  and  others  should 
be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  sidewalks  and  streets  for 
displaying  their  wares  and  transacting  their  business? 
Certain  auction  firms  are  persistent  offenders.  During  a 
large  part  of  the  day  the  sidewalk,  and  often  half  the 
street,  is  blocked  with  the  goods  exposed,  and  while  the 
sale  is  going  on  the  walk  and  much  of  the  street  is  so 
crowded  with  bidders,  cappers,  and  curiosity  seekers,  as 
to  be  impassable.  California  street,  between  Kearny  and 
Montgomery,  on  certain  days,  offers  an  aggravated  ex- 
ample of  this  nuisance.  It  strikes  the  average  citizen 
that  these  firms  should  provide  their  own  store-rooms 
and  sales-rooms,  or  go  out  of  business.  The  law  against 
obstructing  the  streets  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  the 
auction  offenders  would  be  as  good  as  any  to  start  with. 


Prominent  business  men  of  New  York  have  become 
frightened  at  the  squandering  of  the  city's  revenue,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  reorganize  the  old  Committee  of 
Seventy  that  was  so  effective  in  breaking  down  the  Tweed 
regime.  The  tax-levy  in  New  York  is  now  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents  on  the  hundred.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  corruption  just  revealed  in  the  excise  department,  and 
over  a  million  dollars  of  the  city's  money  has  been  lost  by 
bad  management  and  rotten  banks.  An  association  of 
respectable  business  men  is  supposed  to  be  the  cure  for 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  a  circular  has  been  quietly 
issued  for  that  end.  There  is,  however,  small  likeli- 
hood of  success.  The  movement  is  likely  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  so  many  similar  movements,  and  to  fail  for  lack  of 
interest.  The  average  business  man  can  make  more  by 
attending  strictly  to  his  own  business  than  he  could  save 
in  taxes  by  going  to  the  primaries  and  attending  the  ward 
clubs  and  arguing  voters  into  supporting  reform  officers. 
A  government  run  by  business  men  might  be  desirable, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  present  era. 

There  is  little  or  no  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Jackson  Temple  in  the 
Colton  suit.  To  the  great  majority  that  knew  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  Judge  Temple's  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  a  just  decision.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Mrs.  Colton  cared  nothing  about  the  suit,  and  en- 
tered upon  it  unwillingly.  It  was  engineered  by  her 
lawyer  "on  spec,"  and  no  one  but  the  men  who  would 
like  to  see  the  railroad  owners  "cinched"  on  general 
principles  will  feel  any  regret  at  the  result. 

Cable  cars  are  a  great  convenience — so  long  as  they 
run ;  but  when  the  cable  breaks  they  are  a  vexation  to 
the  spirit.  The  vexation  is  not  lightened  by  the  petty 
swindle  that  the  companies  commit  by  keeping  the  pas- 
sengers' five  cents  and  not  rendering  the  service  for  which 
it  was  paid.  The  companies  should  be  compelled  by 
law  to  refund  the  money  or  transfer  their  passengers  to 
some  other  line. 


With  the  death  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  the  Catholic 
church  in  America  has  lost  one  of  its  noblest  and  most 
useful  workers.  He  was  the  first  American  appointed  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  His  long  and  noble  life  was 
marked  by  the  respect  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
his  creed,  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  those  under  his  care, 
and  his  death  brings  nothing  but  regret. 

ART  NOTES." 

BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 

The  enthusiasm  concerning  the  Exhibition  of  the  Lady 
Artists  of  California  grows  apace.  To-day  the  design  for 
the  catalogue  will  be  presented  by  Miss  Randall  to  the 
ladies'  executive  committee,  which  meets  at  the  Art  As- 
sociation. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  design  will  be 
graceful  and  acceptable.  When  the  exhibition  comes  off 
there  will  probably  be  a  lively  scramble  for  invitations,  as 
the  envelopes  are  to  be  decorated  in  part  by  one  artist, 
no  less  a  one  than  Nellie  Hopps,  and  partly  by  one 
other,  the  popular  Miss  Randall.  The  catalogues,  as  to 
colors,  paper,  design,  and  printing,  are  to  be  something 
absolutely  new  and  very  artistic.  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  the  first  edition  will  be  exhausted  in  a  very  short 
time  after  its  appearance,  for  more  interesting  souvenirs  of 
an  interesting  occasion  would  be  hard  to  find.  Although 
plans  as  yet  are  not  fully  matured,  it  is  whispered  that  a 
full-dress  promenade  concert  will  be  given  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  exhibition.  Socially,  this  entertainment  will 
probably  rival  the  Artists'  Ball  of  brilliant  memory. 
Madame  de  l'Aubiniere*,  herself  a  cultivated  musician, 
will  have  something  to  do  with  the  music;  and  it  is  ru- 
mored that  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  local  vocal- 
ists will  take  part.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
affair  will  be  admirably  managed,  and  evidences  of  good 
taste  will  abound. 

Among  other  things,  they  propose  to  give  themselves  a 
chance  to  show  that  women  can  keep  a  secret.  It  is  pos- 
itively announced  that  the  names  of  the  rejection  com- 
mittee will  be  kept  dark.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  apparently  cease  to  have 
any  communication  with  one  another,  and  will  cut  each 
other  when  they  meet  on  the  street.  They  will  bind  their 
lips  with  court-plaster  that  they  may  not  talk  while  asleep. 
The  decisions  will  be  written  on  slips  of  paper,  which 
will  be  burned  and  the  ashes  thoroughly  mixed  with  those 
of  love-letters  in  the  Bohemian  Club  ash-barrel.  Beside 
the  pretty  gowns  the  ladies  are  making  to  wear  on  the 
opening  night,  the  ladies  of  the  rejection  committee  are 
getting  up  facial  expressions  of  candid  benevolence  which 
will  be  in  thorough  working  order  and  perfectly  adjusta- 
ble by  the  time  the  evening  of  trial  arrives.  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  more  precautions,  they  will  take  a  still 
more  obvious  one  in  not  nominating  the  rejection  com- 
mittee until  the  last  possible  moment.    And  more  than 


all,  in  order  to  terrify  any  member  who  might  Be  tempted 
to  indiscretion,  they  have  caused  to  be  circulate' 
rumor  that  the  authoress  of  the  "  Poisoned  Bouquet 
tends  to  compete;  and,  accordingly,  any  member  of 
rejection  committee  revealing  her  identity  takes  her  life 
in  her  hand. 

A  great  deal  of  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  firm  of  Cham- 
berlain &  Ingalsbe.  These  ladies,  who  are  wood-en- 
gravers of  reputation,  lost  their  offices  and  all  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Crocker  fire  of  last  week.  They  have  pluck- 
ily  resumed  busines  at  120  Sutter  street.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  them  as  yet,  or  I  should  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish a  word  as  to  their  plans  for  the  future.  A  friend  says 
that  Miss  Ingalsbe  had  unfortunately  moved  all  her 
books  to  her  office  the  day  before  the  fire,  and  so  lost 
them,  as  well  as  her  blocks,  tools,  and  many  valuable 
possessions. 

It  was  anticipated,  and  I  trust  even  now  that  the  plan 
will  not  fall  through,  that  Miss  Ingalsbe's  work  would 
form  a  special  feature  of  the  Ladies'  Exhibition.  She  is 
a  highly  accomplished  draughtswoman  and  wood-en- 
graver. It  was  proposed  to  give  her  a  corner  to  herself, 
that  she  might  exhibit  her  tools,  processes,  and  specimens 
of  work,  all  together,  and  so  give  our  public  an  idea  of 
what  a  young  lady  of  California  has  been  able  to  achieve 
in  this  special  branch  of  art-work.  Miss  Ingalsbe,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson.  [You  are 
mistaken — Ed.  San  Franciscan.]  Mrs.  Richardson  will 
be  remembered  as  an  artist  of  exceptional  power.  Her 
portrait  of  Steven  Leach,  triptych  of  oranges,  white  por- 
trait, and  several  others,  which  were  highly  praised  in 
this  column,  have  been  lately  exhibited  in  Milwaukee,  and 
I  think  in  Louisville.  By  reiteration  of  favorable  com- 
ment, their  fame  now  attracts  attention  of  the  New  York 
art  journals. 

In  California,  artists  seem  to  drift  naturally  to  farming. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion 
are  all  devoted  to  their  Napa  valley  farms.  Tom  Hill 
has  a  country  seat  in  Mariposa  county.  Keith  is  a  wel- 
come and  frequent  guest  at  a  certain  ranch  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  and  talks  about  buying  a  ranch.  Papa 
Brookes  has  a  son  in  the  country  whom  he  visits,  and 
there  paints  fruit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  M. 
and  Mme.  de  l'Aubiniere  threaten  to  buy  a  few  redwoods. 
Denny  is  supposed  to  own  a  lot  in  Clear  Lake.  And 
Stanton  and  Peters  are  believed  to  have  preempted  a 
duck  ranch  at  Point  Tiburon.  In  all  these  cases  we 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  predilections  in  favor  of  a 
country  life.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Mrs.  Mary  Richard- 
son. She  is  engaged  in  taking  up  some  land  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  one  of  the  uttermost  southern  coun- 
ties of  this  state.  There  she  finds  herself  without  models, 
and  for  many  reasons  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  if  not 
impossible  for  her  to  do  any  painting.  So  her  admirable 
gifts  have  gone  for  many  months  without  producing 
fruit ;  and  it  may  be  half  a  year  or  more  before  we  shall 
hear  from  her  again. 

Mrs.  Belle  Strong  writes  from  Honolulu,  promising  to 
do  something  very  special  for  the  Ladies'  Exhibition, 
and  also  to  send  some  work  by  certain  distinguished  lady 
amateurs  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom. 


Alfred  Trum  ble,  the  well  known  art  critic  of  New  York, 
is  branching  out  very  considerably.  For  a  long  time, 
under  the  head  of  "  Art  Babble,"  he  wrote  for  the  Daily 
News  the  best  column  of  art  criticism  published  in  New 
York.  While  thus  engaged,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  among  other  things  blossomed  out  as 
a  playwright.  His  play,  written  for  Rose  Eytinge,  and 
called \  Aunt  Emily,  just  escaped  being  produced  at  the 
Baldwin  last  year.  Its  non-production  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, for,  like  a  number  of  others,  I  had  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  what  manner  of  playwright  the  Theophile  Gautier 
of  New  York  might  be.  Lately  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Daily  News  to  edit  T7ie  Art  Union,  putting  lots  of 
backbone  into  it. 

This  week  my  bookseller  sends  me  a  new  weekly,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Life,  but  less  profusely  illustrated, 
called  To-day.  It  is  edited  by  Alfred  Trumble,  and  is  a 
crisp  and  savory  production.  Whilst  Life  has  something 
of  a  political  cast,  and  is  often  broadly  satirical,  touching 
in  a  gingerly  and  often  unjust  way  upon  art  and  the  drama, 
relying  very  substantially  on  its  illustrations,  To-day,  at 
half  the  price,  just  fills  the  vacancy  that  TJfe,  with  all  its 
brilliancy,  leaves  unfilled.  His  articles  upon  art,  the 
drama,  and  society — incisive,  spicy,  and  above  all  written 
with  knowledge,  are  sure  to  command  readers  in  every 
state.  When  people  are  really  interested  in  pictures  or  in 
plays  they  find  themselves  condemned  to  a  certain  amount 
of  suffering.  Men  who  are  business-like  enough  to  be 
proprietors  of  papers  are  often  not  sufficiently  developed 
in  an  esthetic  way  to  be  critical  of  their  critics.  Conse- 
quently, the  country  is  deluged  each  day  with  a  flood  of 
vapid  platitudes  or  unjust  stupidities,  by  people  who  don't 
understand  the  first  principles  of  any  art,  and  can  not 
make  any  pretense  to  the  critical  or  analytical  faculties. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  work  of  a  really  able  critic 
like  Trumble  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  To-day,  the  only 
pity  is  that  the  articles  are  not  signed.  The  notes  on 
Judic,  and  the  sketch  of  Edwin  Forrest,  are  particularly 
toothsome;  yet  it  is  hardly  right  to  select  any  thing  for 
special  mention  where  all  is  so  uniformly  good. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


(Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  arc  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  I"  R A NC1SCAN  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

California  has  for  many  years  looked  with  just  pride 
upon  the  attainments  of  her  scientific  men,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  her  women  have  come  to  the  front  as  students 
of  natural  history.  Beginning  with  small  sallies  into  fields 
which  have  already  been  well  traversed,  they  have  grad- 
ually extended  their  researches  until  every  department  of 
natural  science  now  has  an  energetic  representative  from 
the  feminine  sex,  pursuing  her  investigations  in  various 
localities  throughout  the  state.  In  San  Francisco,  which 
is  the  natural  center  of  all  scientific  work  prosecuted 
upon  the  coast,  there  are  many  industrious  women  who 
are  taking  excellent  rank  as  botanists,  conchologists,  and 
ornithologists,  as  well  as  making  valuable  contributions 
to  other  branches  of  science.  In  many  cases  their  studies 
have  been  prosecuted  under  great  disadvantages.  In  al- 
most every  case  they  have  proceeded  without  advice  or 
organization,  save  in  the  cases  of  a  few  who  have  been  en- 
rolled as  annual  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences — a 
shy  and  timorous  dependency  who  have  been  received 
with  courteous  toleration  by  that  grave  and  dignified 
body. 

The  Woman's  Microscopical  Society  is  the  first  definite 
and  substantial  assertion  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  sex 
in  scientific  pursuits.  Like  all  associations  of  the  kind, 
it  was  partially  the  outgrowth  of  chance.  Several  women 
of  education,  discovering  their  common  interest  in  this 
fascinating  study,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  the  project  was .  at 
once  put  into  execution.  Although  the  society  has  been 
in  existence  but  a  short  time,  it  already  outnumbers  the 
gentlemen's  Microscopical  Society,  having  a  roll  of  thirty- 
three  members.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  every  month,  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  Girls'  High  School  building  on  Bush 
street.  At  present  they  are  being  treated  to  a  series  of  de- 
lightful lectures  by  Dr.  Abrams;  and  although  they  are 
poorly  equipped  lor  work,  having  only  a  few  instruments 
of  medium  quality  and  power,  the  hearty  interest  of  the 
members  is  good  to  see,  and  augurs  well  for  their  future. 


It  is  not  probable  that  San  Francisco  women  have 
hitherto  been  a  dead  factor  in  scientific  research.  Their 
indirect  contributions  have,  in  all  likelihood,  been  of  no 
mean  value,  whether  their  labors  have  been  devoted  to 
collecting  and  arranging  for  publication  the  facts  which 
men  have  ascertained,  or,  like  Jane  Carlyle,  they  have  ex- 
pedited their  husbands'  work  by  lubricating  the  wheels  of 
the  household  machinery,  so  that  no  undue  friction  should 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  masculine  mind.  They  have 
certainly,  like  the  wife  of  Agassiz,  suffered  long  and  un- 
complainingly through  the  vagaries  of  their  absent-minded 
lords,  entering  only  mild  protests  when  their  shoes  have 
been  utilized  to  cage  some  new  and  curious  species  of 
reptile,  or  Gila  monsters  have  been  incarcerated  in  their 
bureau  drawers.  But  henceforth  their  contributions  to 
science  will  be  of  a  more  substantial  character.  The  time 
of  passive  forbearance  has  passed,  and  they  are  entering 
upon  an  era  of  wholesome  activity. 


Lady  John  Manners,  whose  sensible  and  judicious  views 
on  the  subjects  of  woman's  dress  find  expression  in  the 
London  Queen,  writes  as  follows:  "I  feel  sure  that  it 
would  be  of  great  use  if  instructions  could  be  given  to  girls 
on  the  importance  of  studying  clothing  with  regard  to 
health,  and  hints  on  taste  would  also  be  advantageous. 
For  instance,  girls  might  be  told  how  much  better  a  good 
nun's-cloth  or  cashmere  dress,  well  made  and  simply 
trimmed,  looks  than  a  cheap  satin  laden  with  cheaper  jet. 
The  trimmings  of  the  latter  generally  strew  the  floor  after 
a  little  wear.  It  would  also  be  well  if  a  few  suggestions 
could  be  given  on  the  manner  in  which  the  arrangement 
of  the  h^ir  should  be  adapted  to  the  lines  of  the  face. 
Not  long  since  I  read  two  books  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Lichtenfeld,  of  Great  Castle  street,  pointing  out  how 
essential  it  is  that  the  shape  of  the  head  should  be  studied. 
Great  piles  of  artificial  hair  disfigure  almost  all  faces, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fashion  of  screwing  all  the 
hair  into  the  smallest  compass  makes  even  rounded  con- 
tours appear  angular.  It  would  be  well  if  some  persons 
of  refinement  and  experience  could  draw  up  a  short 
manual  to  be  used  in  schools  to  educate  the  taste  of 
girls  on  these  matters,  and  would  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  having  dresses  that  give  ample  room  over 
the  chest,  as  well  as  for  the  waist.  Nearly  as  much 
discomfort  is  caused  by  pressure  across  the  chest  as 
round  the  waist,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  persuade 
dressmakers  who  do  not  understand  how  to  cut  out  to 
allow  room  for  free  movements  of  the  arms.  Such  lectures 
would  teach  girls  the  connection  between  common  sense, 
health,  and  taste  in  clothing,  in  order  that  their  appear- 
ance should  be  more  charming,  their  health  more  perfect; 
and  more  economy  should  be  established  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  resources." 


The  fashion  for  painting  every  thing  white  is  still  fash- 
ionable, and  bird-cages  are  now  so  done,  with  a  yellow 
bow  tied  round  the  handle.  Fitting  a  piece  of  mirror- 
glass  into  the  center  of  a  good-sized  palette,  and  painting 
all  round  with  a  tiny  spray  across  the  top  of  the  glass, 
has  a  good  effect.  Shading  the  panels  of  a  screen  from 
palest  blue  to  deep  green,  and  then  painting  a  bold 
design  of  large  flowers  rising  up  from  the  base,  has  a 
good  effect  with  the  wooden  framework  stained  green : 
also  panels  of  coarse  "  grocer's  "  brown  paper,  with  field 
or  garden  flowers  painted  boldly  in  oils,  mounted  on  a 
deeper  shade  of  brown  wood.  Covers  for  keeping  music 
in  can  be  made  of  the  same  paper,  strengthened  by 
having  a  lining  of  a  pretty  fancy  paper  gummed  in,  tied 
round  with  a  length  of  ribbon,  and  beautified  by  a  bold 
floral  design  painted  across.  Painted  linen,  with  an  un- 
bleached surface,  is  used  for  panels  of  screens,  music 
cases,  and  "splashers."  Little  milking-stools  have  a 
smart  bow  now  tied  on  to  one  leg.  The  French  bour- 
riche,  which  has  traveled  from  its  original  place  on  the 
sands  of  continental  watering-places  to  the  gardens  of 
English  people,  is  now  decorated  with  a  festooned  valance 
of  colored  velvet  in  iront,  edged  with  ball  fringe,  with 
the  addition  of  a  comfortable  seat  and  cushion  inside, 
and  a  pocket  for  a  book  or  work.  It  is  now  made  by 
English  hands  in  rushes,  after  the  style  of  the  baskets, 
and  in  more  than  one  size.  If  on  casters  it  can  be  moved 
about  without  difficulty.  Garden  chairs  look  well  cov- 
ered in  holland  and  finished  off  with  fancy  cotton 
Turkish  material,  with  one  deep  point  down  the  back 
and  others  turned  over  the  handles,  the  whole  set  off  with 
tassels  of  red  and  blue  worsted.  Discolored  little  chairs 
can  be  covered  thus  with  advantage.  The  umbrellas  for 
garden  use,  of  large  size,  with  pointed  sticks  for  fixing 
into  the  ground,  look  very  light  and  pretty  about  a  lawn, 
in  red  Turkey  twill,  with  a  deep  valance'  looped  up  at 
distances  with  clusters  of  blue,  red,  and  white  worsted 
balls,  suspended  to  various  lengths  of  red  worsted ;  or  the 
valance  is  sometimes  of  coarse  deep  ecru  lace,  looped  up 
in  the  same  way.  Some  of  these  garden  umbrellas  are  of 
coarse  cream  linen,  with  a  design  in  red  twill  up  each  di- 
vision (in  the  Baden  applique)  worked  with  red  thread. 
A  bow  of  the  red  twill  was  placed  near  the  ferrule,  and 
another  on  the  stick,  and  there  was  a  valance  of  the  linen 
edged  with  red  worsted-ball  fringe.  This  work  is  so 
(juick,  easy  and  effective  that  it  is  well  worth  the  small 
amount  of  time  and  labor  bestowed  on  it.  A  bed  cov- 
erlet of  the  same  material  was  arranged  with  three  strips  of 
red  twill  applique,  worked  with  red  thread  on  coarse 
kitchen-apron  linen,  alternating  with  two  rows  of  cream- 
colored  furniture  lace,  with  a  fall  of  it  all  round  the  edge, 
gathered  up  at  each  corner  with  a  red  rosette."  The  win- 
dow curtains,  bed  hangings  and  toilet  drapery  for  the 
same  room  were  of  red  Turkey  twill,  with  very  broad 
cream  furniture-lace  sewn  on.  Bows  of  the  lace,  lined 
with  red,  spread  out  to  the  full  width,  looped  back  the 
curtains.  The  valances  were  of  lace,  so  that  the  color 
was  not  dazzling;  and  the  room  was  not  very  large,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  great  quantity  of  the  material. 

White  shavings  sprinkled  over  with  gold  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  fireless  grates,  though  floral  arrangements,  screens, 
and  other  devices  are  more  general.  The  shavings  are 
not,  however,  as  of  yore,  confined  to  the  fireplace  itself, 
but  are  spread  lightly  out  to  the  confines  of  the  low  fen- 
der ;  and  fresh  ferns,  sprays  of  ivy,  or  Virginia  creeper  are 
laid  over  them,  or  a  vail  of  gold  tissue  net  is  thrown  over 
the  whole.  Instead  of  the  fender,  a  box,  hidden  by 
drooping  ferns  and  filled  with  pot  plants  or  cut  flowers 
takes  its  place,  and  remains  there  during  the  summer 
months. 

An  Indian  shawl  draped  gracefully  over  gold-col- 
ored satin  sheeting  can  be  displayed  to  full  advantage 
on  the  back  of  a  small  piano.  The  satin  sheeting  is  put 
on  rather  full,  and  edged  with  a  strip  of  deep  red  or  green 
velvet,  according  to  the  dominant  shade  of  the  shawl, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  This  is  put  on  to  a 
draw-string  fixed  at  each  side  of  the  piano,  and  as  high 
as  required.  Then  take  the  shawl,  droop  it  deeply  in  the 
center,  catch  it  up  high  with  velvet  bows,  and  allow  the 
ends  to  fall  as  long  as  possible  down  the  sides.  Being  of 
wide  width,  a  small  ipUantity  only  of  sheeting  is* required. 


Harper's  Bazar  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  wool 
costumes  are  most  largely  imported  at  this  season  be- 
cause the  taste  at  present  dictates  wool  for  street  suits. 
These  suits,  however,  are  in  two  distinct  styles,  those 
from  Paris  being  combinations  of  two  fabrics,  with  wool 
predominating  as  the  overdress,  the  preference  being 
for  smooth  cloths,  while  English  gowns  are  entirely  of 
one  material,  which  is  usually  homespun,  serge,  boucle, 
or  other  rough-surfaced  stuff. 

The  favorite  combinations  for  French  costumes  con- 
sist of  the  smooth-finished  Amazon  or  ladies'  cloth  for 
the  basque,  drapery  and  jacket,  with  a  skirt,  vest,  col- 
lar and  cuffs  of  velvet  or  of  plush,  or  else  of  figured  cloth, 
wool,  with  rough  boucle  or  Astracan  stripes  or  borders,  or 
it  may  be  stripes  of  velvet  or  plush  on  a  wool  ground. 
The  newest  dresses  are  without  flounces  and  have  very 
few  plaits  in  the  lower  skirt.  Plain  velvet  or  plush  skirts 
are  revived,  to  be  worn  under  cloth  or  camel's-hair  over- 
dresses. The  plain  skirt  is  about  two  yards  and  a  quar- 
ter wide,  is  simply  hemmed  or  finished  with  a  braid,  and 


is  mounted  on  a  foundation  skirt  which  it  entirely  con- 
ceals. The  fullness  of  this  straight  skirt  is  massed  in  the 
back,  and  in  many  cases  the  velvet  only  extends  half- 
way up  the  foundation  skirt,  as  the  upper  part  is  con- 
cealed by  the  overskirt.  The  present  fancy,  however,  is 
for  showing  the  velvet  quite  high  on  the  hips,  or  at  least 
on  one  hip,  making  it  visible  all  the  way  up  to  the  belt. 
If  any  plaits  are  used  in  this  skirt  they  are  laid  in  the 
parts  disclosed  by  the  drapery,  and  also  in  the  back. 
Some  skirts  are  three  yards  or  more  in  width,  and  are 
laid  smooth  and  plain  in  front  for  the  space  of  half  a 
yard,  and  then  turned  backward  in  large  shallow  side 
plaits,  with  deeper  folded  plaits  in  the  back. 

A  silver-gray  alpaca  dress  has  a  plain  skirt,  with  a  frill 
at  the  edge  below  the  deep  hem.  The  overdress  is  quite 
simply  draped  at  the  back  and  in  front.  The  bodice  is 
laced  with  silk  lacings  from  the  bust  to  the  waist  line. 
A  redingote,  to  be  worn  with  this  dress,  is  of  the  same 
alpaca,  with  plaited  fronts  confined  by  bands  of  ottoman 
silk,  with  the  ends  crossing.  The  sleeves  have  turned- 
back  cuffs.  A  double  cape  and  high  collar  complete  this 
tasteful  mantle. 


In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  a  temperance  mass- 
meeting  held  September  30th,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  temperance  movement  in 
America,  Mrs.  Livermore  said  that  within  the  next  cen- 
tury either  the  liquor  traffic  will  be  abolished  or  the 
republic  will  perish.  She  added  that  only  by  enabling 
women  to  vote  can  the  evil  be  remedied. 

At  a  dinner  party  given  in  London  the  table-cloth  was 
of  pale-yellow  Roman  sheeting;  the  plate  was  of  gold, 
the  china  the  color  of  the  Niel  rose;  and  wreaths  of  roses 
and  ferns  were  placed  around  the  raised  dishes  of  cakes, 
fruits,  etc. 

Eight  hundred  women  have  been  assessed  to  pay  a  poll- 
tax  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  this  year — a  gain  of  about 
five  hundred  over  the  list  of  last  year. 

Alpaca  goats  have  been  discovered  in  Asia  Minor 
whose  hair  excels  that  of  the  South  American  alpaca,  and 
a  very  silky,  soft  fabric  results  from  its  manufacture, 
which  promises  to  supercede  the  alpaca  formerly  made. 


OVEN   AND  HEARTH. 

The  following  recipes  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
•Hook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 

St.  Charles  Corn  Bread:  A  sort  of  cornmeal  cake,  but 
not  sweet,  once  famous  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Two 
cupfuls  of  white  cornmeal — eight  ounces;  butter  size  of 
an  egg — two  ounces,  melted ;  one  cupful  of  boiling  water — 
one  half-pint;  same  of  cold  milk;  two  eggs;  one  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Pour  the  boiling  water  into  the  meal,  wetting  and  scald- 
ing it  all.  Then  add  the  melted  butter,  salt  and  milk, 
and  then  the  eggs.  Put  a  cake-mold  into  the  oven  to 
get  hot.  Add  the  powder  to  the  batter,  and  beat  up 
thoroughly  with  an  egg-whisk ;  then  pour  it  into  the  hot 
mold,  which  needs  to  be  greased.  Bake  carefully,  like  a 
cake,  about  half  an  hour.  The  batter  for  this,  when 
ready  to  be  baked,  should  be  as  thin  as  if  for  batter  cakes ; 
and  the  top  crust  should  be  the  first  to  bake,  to  prevent 
cracking  open.    Eat  hot. 

Chipped  Beef  in  Butter:  Shave  dried  beef  very  thinly, 
either  with  a  knife  or  inverted  plane.  Put  into  a  pan 
enough  butter  to  cover  the  bottom  when  melted,  and 
then  a  cupful  of  the  shaved  beef.  Dredge  with  pepper. 
Stir  about.  When  fairly  hot  through  it  is  done.  May 
be  served  heaped  upon  thin  toast  or  in  individual  deep 
dishes. 

Chew-Chow — Home-made:  Two  quarts  green  toma- 
toes; one  large  head  of  cabbage ;  one  dozen  large  cucum- 
bers; one  dozen  onions.  Chop  fine,  sprinkle  plentifully 
with  salt,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  Then  drain  off  and 
cover  with  weak  vinegar,  and  let  stand  two  days.  Drain 
off  again,  and  add  three  quarts  of  cider  vinegar;  one  half- 
pint  of  grated  horse-radish ;  four  ounces  of  white  mustard 
seed ;  one  half-ounce  of  celery  seed ;  one  and  one  half- 
ounce  of  ground  cinnamon ;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tur- 
meric; same  of  ground  mustard;  one  half-pound  of 
sugar;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  black  pepper;  two  green 
peppers  chopped  fine.  Boil  up  all  together  a  few  min- 
utes, and  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  Keep  in 
jars,  covered  down. 

Compote  of  Apples:  This  is  but  another  term  for  apples 
stewed  in  syrup.  A  compote  of  fruit  is  understood  to  be 
different  from  stewed  fruit  in  being  richer  with  sugar,  and 
the  fruit  being  either  whole  or  in  large  pieces.  Five  ripe 
apples,  of  a  kind  that  have  proved  to  be  good  to  cook, 
make  a  delightful  sweet  dish  for  tea,  in  this  way :  Four 
large  apples;  one  cupful  of  sugar;  one  half-cupful  of 
water;  piece  of  orange  peel  or  lemon  peel,  or  cloves  or 
stick  cinnamon,  for  flavoring.  Put  the  sugar,  orange  peel 
and  water  on  to  boil  in  a  deep  saucepan.  Pare  the 
apples,  cut  each  one  in  three,  and  cut  out  the  cores. 
Drop  three  or  four  pieces  at  a  time  into  the  boiling  syrup, 
and  let  simmer  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  done  and 
almost  transparent ;  take  them  out  with  a  fork,  and  cook 
some  more  in  the  same  syrup,  and  so  on  till  all  are  done. 
Serve  in  dessert  saucers.  The  apples  can  be  colored 
pink  by  adding  red-fruit  juice  or  currant  jelly  to  the 
syrup. 
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NO  BLACK  FOR  ME. 


No  black  for  me;  dear  love,  when  I  am  dead, 
Shroud  not  that  precious  face  in  funeral  fold, 

Hut  wear  a  soft  white  vail  upon  your  head, 
As  fits  a  saintly  woman  growing  old. 

No  black  for  me;  why — when  eternal  day 

Has  burst  in  glory  on  my  dazzled  sight, 
And  God's  own  angels  bear  my  soul  away — 

Should  my  twin  spiiit  bow  in  woe  and  night? 

There  may  be  tears,  but  let  them  fall,  sweet  wife, 
As  feeling  one  more  pilgrim  safe  at  rest — 

One  changed  from  dying  clay  to  breathless  life, 
Whose  head  has  often  lain  upon  your  breast ; 

One  roaming  'mid  an  Eden's  flowers  and  trees, 
Whose  weary,  wasting  feet  no  walks  could  share; 

One  drinking  heaven's  breath  with  rapturous  ease, 
Who  scarce  could  breathe  a  blessing  or  a  prayer. 

Let  me  be  carried  from  my  cheerful  home. 

Like  sunshine  out  of  sunshine,  flowers  from  flowers; 

Let  maids  in  white  and  children  come, 

And  cheer  with  tender  songs  your  lonesome  hours. 

For  you  will  miss  me,  though  some  paths  from  heaven 
May  lead  straight  from  my  glory  to  your  heart ; 

And  I  may  come,  like  Jacob's  angel,  given 
Some  thrill,  some  joyous  message,  to  impart. 

So  keep  the  light  about  you;  death  is  light, 
And  life,  and  power,  to  pure  and  chastened  love; 

And  death  is  only  dark  to  doubt,  and  sight 
That  has  no  vision  from  the  world  above. 

No  black  for  me  ;  when  I  am  gone,  dear  love, 

Shroud  not  that  face  in  funeral  fold, 
But  wear  a  soft  white  vail  upon  your  head, 

As  fits  a  saintly  woman  growing  old.     Alice  bobbins. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Golden  Era  for  October  gives  the  following  table 
of  contents:  "Nocturne,"  Clarence  T.  Urmy;  "  Buz- 
zard Roost,"  Madge  Morris;  "The  First  Gold  in  Mer- 
ced," Babek;  "  At  the  Dawning,"  Carrie  Stevens  Walter; 
"  The  City  of  Shin-Du-Wan,"  P.  S.  Dorney ;  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  B,oon  Ranch,"  Lillian  Shuey;  "  Senators  in  and 
after  the  War,"  S.  S.  Cox;  "Amoris  Memoria,"  Charles 
Grissen;  "  Discovery  of  San  Francisco,"  T.  H.  Hittell; 
a  review  of  "  Recent  California  Poetry,"  by  J.  D.  Steel; 
a  sketch  of  Nellie  Hopps,  by  Ella  Sterling  Cummins;  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Richmond's  forthcoming  epic  on  the 
"  Aztec  Nation,"  and  other  articles. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  issue  in  their  "  Travelers'  Series" 
The  By-  Ways  of  Nature  and  Life,  by  Clarence  Deming. 
The  work  is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  any  thing  and 
every  thing  from  everywhere.  Beginning  with  "The  Bow- 
ery of  London  "  and  ending  with  "  Negro  Songs  and 
Hymns,"  it  rambles  from  "Waterloo  To-day"  to  "A 
Yankee  Coon-hunt,"  always  interesting  and  often  instruc- 
tive. The  sketches  originally  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  will  vouch  for  their  literary  excel- 
lence, and  are  short  enough  to  be  opened  by  chance  and 
read  at  odd  moments.  Paper,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  Strick- 
land &  Pierson. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  for  October  comes  out  with  a 
new  and  tasteful  cover,  and  a  fairly  good  table  of  con- 
tents. The  main  interest  of  the  number  centers  on  the 
discussion  of  the  pertinent  question,  "  Has  America  Need 
of  a  Westminster  Abbey?"  in  which  over  twenty  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  participate,  including  Sec- 
retary Bayard,  Senator '  Edmunds,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Joaquin  Miller,  E.  P.  Roe,  General 
Sherman,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  sanitary  aspect  of  an  American  Westminster  is  con- 
sidered in  a  long  and  able  article  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond,  which  ex-Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  fol- 
lows up  with  an  interesting  expression  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  proposed  memorial  to  Grant.  The  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  for  the  negative,  though  some  very 
strong  reasons  are  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Mrs.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren's  new  novel  is  begun  in  this  number;  and 
the  opening  paper  on  "  The  Lives  and  Homes  of  Amer- 
ican Actors  "  appears  with  a  sketch  of  Edwin  Booth.  The 
other  contents  are  of  the  usual  grade. 

Readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  remember  the  sketches  of 
"  Historic  Boys,"  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  that  appeared  in  that 
publication  last  year.  The  author  has  now  added  other 
sketches  to  them,  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  brought 
them  out  in  an  elegantly  bound  and  printed  book  under 
the  same  title.  "These  stories  of  boy-life  in  the  stirring 
days  of  old,"  says  the  author,  "  have  been  based  upon 
historic  facts,  and  prepared  with  a  due  regard  to  historic 
and  chronologic  accuracy."  If  the  anecdotes  that  Mr. 
Bro'oks  tells  of  the  boyhood  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
William  of  Normandy,  and  Harry  of  Monmouth,  and  their 
nine  companions  in  the  book,  are  not  strictly  true  they 
ought  to  be,  and  we  have  to  believe  them  as  we  read. 
They  are  a  lesson  in  manliness  that  any  boy  might  well 
emulate.  Beside  the  above,  the  book  includes  the  boyhood 
career  of  Brian  of  Munster,  Olaf  of  Norway,  Baldwin  of 
Jerusalem,  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  Giovanni  of  Flor- 
ence, Ixtlil  of  Tezuco,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Charles  of 
Sweden,  and  Van  Rensselaer  of  Rcnsselaerwych.  The  last 
mentioned  is  an  American  boy  of  the  Revolution,  who 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  New 
York.  To  those  who  read  the  sketches  as  they  appeared 
in  St.  Nicholas,  there  is  no  need  to  commend  the  volume 
where  they  appear  in  larger  form  with  new  sketches.  If 
any  one  i  £  oking  for  a  good,  healthy  book  for  boys,  he 


could  not  find  a  better  investment.  Printed  on  extra-heavy 
paper,  259  pages,  and  profusely  illustrated,  $2.25.  For 
sale  by  Bancroft. 

As  It  Was  Written,  a  Jewish  musician's  story,  is  a  new 
variation  on  an  old  theme.  The  central  point  is  the  old 
conception,  that  never  loses  its  interest,  of  one  will  con- 
trolling another — even  from  beyond  the  grave;  but  the 
variation  is  entirely  new.  .  The  story  is  almost  oriental  in 
its  fancy,  and  the  first  chapters  might  have  been  placed 
in  ancient  Bagdad  rather  than  in  modern  New  York.  In 
fact,  but  for  a  very  pronounced  and  unmistakable  young 
American  the  whole  action  would  be  too  unreal  for  a 
modern  day.  Beginning  with  an  impassioned  love-story, 
we  are  introduced  within  a  few  chapters  to  a  murder,  and 
gradually  led  up  to  a  mystic,  psychologic  finale.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  story,  we  should  say  that  the  author  just 
missed  doing  a  fine  work  of  art  in  the  construction ;  but 
the  story  is  so  well  told  that  criticism  is  an  afterthought. 
The  author,  Mr.  Sidney  Luska,  as  he  prefers  to  be  known, 
though  this  is  said  to  be  a  pen-name,  is  a  young  New 
Yorker,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  and  As  It  Was 
Written  is  his  first  pretentious  work.  If  this  be  so  we 
may  expect  some  good  work  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Luska  is 
evidently  not  bitten  with  the  craze  for  "delicate  quality," 
the  silk,  satin  and  nothingness  so  characteristic  ot  our  lit- 
erature to-day,  and  the  book  before  us  promises  much  for 
the  future.  As  one  of  its  attractions,  we  may  mention  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  read  at  one  sitting.  We  can  indorse 
the  Critic  in  saying  that  "  it  is  vivid  without  floridness, 
dreamy  without  sentiment,  exciting  without  being  too 
sensational.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  given  it  a  neat  dress  and 
a  tastefully  designed  cover.  Price,  $1.  For  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

Criss  Cross,  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  is  a  story  of  the 
fatal  results  of  an  "  innocent  flirtation,"  and  is  well  told  in 
a  series  of  bright,  sparkling  letters,  written  mostly  by  two 
young  girls  who  were  schoolmates.  One  is  making  the 
tour  of  Europe — "Freddie,"  the  incorrigible  flirt ;  and  the 
other  stays  at  home  caring  for  an  exacting  invalid  father; 
and  so  across  the  ocean  come  and  go  the  long,  chatty 
letters  between  the  friends.  The  winsome  flirt  goes  to 
work  to  gather  in  her  victims  with  the  same  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm that  an  ardent  lover  of  science  goes  to  his  field 
of  labor — seemingly — one  with  no  more  thought  of  harm 
than  the  other.  But  does  an  American  girl  really  say  to 
an  unwilling,  backward  admirer,  "  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  make  you  like  me,  and  you  won't.  Why  don't  you?  " 
And  even  if  she  does  say  it,  with  open-eyed,  pretty  sim- 
plicity, can  it  be  effective?  In  the  story  it  is  made  to  be, 
for  "  Freddie  "  caught  in  her  web  (although  the  entangle- 
ment was  short-lived)  the  lover  of  her  friend  Lucy.  The 
finale  makes  our  reader  ask  the  question  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  Lucy  to  come  down  a  step — one  single  short 
step — from  her  breezy  heights  when  she  breathed  the  brac- 
ing atmosphere  of  strict  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  to  meet 
her  lover  on  lower  table-land,  and  so  both  have  been  made 
happy?  There  is  much  humor  in  the  story,  and  the 
amusing  side  of  traveling  human  nature  is  well  repre- 
sented. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  by  Strickland 
&  Pierson. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  Critic 
says :  The  householder  who  has  bought  it  to  "  hand 
down,"  and  who  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  persuade 
his  children  to  read  it,  will  find  to  his  surprise  that  it 
needs  no  apology  as  a  book  that  was  famous  in  its  day. 
The  secret  of  the  fineness  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  art  is  discov- 
ered— now  that  the.  art  is  still  found  to  be  as  effective,  as 
beautiful,  as  ever — after  time  and  events  have  softened 
the  strong  feeling  that  made  tens  of  thousands  hail  the 
story  originally  as  a  wonderful  instrument  for  good.  It 
was  wonderful  art  that  could  give  so  terrible  a  picture  with 
such  intensity  of  sympathy  without  wrecking  truth,  prob- 
ability, and  sympathy  itself,  on  the  dangerous  reefs  of 
bitter  feeling.  That  the  book  should  have  been  so  tem- 
perate is  even  more  wonderful  than  that  it  should  have 
been  so  powerful.  That,  writing  with  a  purpose,  and  so 
tremendous  a  purpose,  Mrs.  Stowc  should  have  remem- 
bered the  other  side,  only  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  her 
appeal.  That  she  took  time  to  add  all  the  touches  of 
genuine  art  in  fiction  to  the  strength  of  her  plot' and  story 
made  the  story  stronger  as  well  as  finer.  That  she  let 
Eliza  remember,  in  packing  up  the  few  things  she  could 
carry  with  her  boy  in  her  awful  escape  with  him,  to  put  a 
few  of  the  child's  favorite  toys  in  the  wretched  bundle,  is 
a  touch  that  does  not  weaken  the  reader's  sense  of  Eliza's 
agony  of  dread.  Altogether,  to  reread  the  book  will  be  a 
surprise,  even  to  its  old  admirers,  for  the  strength  in  it 
that  has  lasted  and  for  the  beauty  that  grew  out  of  its 
terror. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Le  Critique  Maudit,"  Adolph 
Racot  fills  fourteen  pages  of  Le  Livre  for  August  with  a 
sketch  of  Gustavc  Planche,  a  French  critic  who  died 
thirty  years  ago,  after  having  caused  more  heart-burnings 
and  provoked  more  spleen  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  making  and  marring  of  literary 
reputations.  A  full-page  caricature  of  the  much-hated 
reviewer  is  given  in  connection  with  M.  Racot's  lively 
sketch. 

Blanche  Howard  Willis,  author  of  One  Summer,  and 
Aulnay  Tower,  is  now  in  Europe.  " 


Light  on  the  Path,  it  is  said,  has  a  history  as  strange 
as  the  precepts  it  inculcates.    The  title  page  inf< 
us  that  it  was  written  down  by  "  M.  C,"  Fellov 
the  Theosophical  Society,  for  the  use  of  those  desiring 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  wisdom.    "  M. 
C," however,  was  not  the  real  author;  she  simply  wrote 
it  down  as  an  amanuensis,  while  psychically  influenced, 
we  are  told,  by  one  of  the  mahatmas,  or  masters,  of  the 
Himalayan  brotherhood,  living  thousands  of  miles  away. 
The  manuscript  of  the  work  is  said  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  to  be  in  a  strong,  bold  hand,  utterly  unlike  that 
of  the  lady  who  wrote  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson  ("  H.  H.")  left  two  unpublished  stories, 
which  Roberts  Brothers  will  possibly  bring  out.  One  of 
these,  a  tale  of  about  fifty  thousand  words,  is  called  Zeph. 
The  other  is  entitled  Elspeth  Dycoon,  and  is  longer.  A 
volume  of  her  short  stories  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Roberts,  under  the  name  of  Between  Whiles;  also  a 
book  of  travel  sketches.  A  new  collection  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's poems  is  announced  as  Sonnets  and  Lyrics. 

Mr.  Edgar  L.  Wakeman  writes  a  long  and  earnest  letter 
from  his  retreat  in  a  Wisconsin  convent,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains his  disappearance.  He  states  that  his  mind  was  so 
unsettled  that  he  retired  to  recover;  and  hopes  to  go  to 
work  again  when  he  feels  reestablished.  He  writes  with 
some  bitterness  about  the  unwillingness  of  the  Chicago 
millionaires  to  extend  any  aid  whatever  to  the  Current, 
where  only  a  small  amount  was  urgently  needed. 

The  English  sixpenny  magazines  have  been  pushing 
the  shilling  monthlies  hard,  and  the  latter  have  cut  down 
their  rates  "of  pay  in  many  instances.  The  editor  of  one 
of  them  says  that  he  only  pays  five  pounds  for  a  short 
story,  and  he  can  get  as  many  of  them  as  he  wants  at  that 
price — stories,  say,  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  words. 

General  Adam  Badeau,  the  biographer  of  General 
Grant,  has  written  a  novel,  which  will  be. published  be- 
fore long  by  the  R.  VVorthington  Company.  The  story 
is  of  Cuba,  but  several  scenes  are  laid  in  Washington,  in 
which  well-known  figures  at  the  capital  appear  under 
thin  disguises. 

Harper  &  Bros,  announce  a  holiday  book  by  Howard 
Pyle,  with  the  spicy  title  of  Pepper  and  Salt,  or,  Seasoning 
for  Young  Folk.  They  have  also  in  hand  a  new  book  by 
that  indefatigable  traveler  and  writer  of  boys'  books 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox.  It  relates  the  adventures  of 
The  Boy  Travelers  in  South  America. 

James  Russell  Lowell's  Hawthorne,  in  the  "  American 
Men  of  Letters  "  series,  will  be  published  at  an  early  day 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  No  volume  in  the  series 
has  been  awaited  with  quite  the  same  interest  as  this,  nor 
is  likely  to  fill  so  large  a  space. 

In  Killed  by  a  Brother  Soldier  (Putnams),  General  James 
B.  Fry  narrates  the  story  of  the  killing  of  General  Nelson 
by  General  J.  C.  Davis,  at  the  Gault  House,  in  Louis- 
ville. This  thrilling  tale  has  never  been  told  so  well  be- 
fore. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  author  of  Poems  of  Pas- 
sion, is  engaged  upon  a  novel.  It  is  said  that  many  will 
be  shocked  at  some  of  the  subjects  discussed.  This  is 
pretty  certain  to  insure  its  popularity,  at  any  rate. 

Of  Mr.  Bunner's  Airs  from  Arcady,  the  London  Spec- 
tator says  :  "  There  are  some  very  graceful  verses  in  this 
volume,  which  will  doubtless  furnish  its  contribution  to 
the  English  anthology  of  the  future." 

The  London  Daily  News  hears  that  the  principal  at- 
traction of  the  Christmas  number  of  I  far  per' s  Monthly 
will  be  a  series  of  drawings  by  Du  Maurier,  illustrating  an 
article  on  "  London  in  the  Season." 

The  eighth  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Roadside  Songs  of  Tus- 
cany appears  with  two  illustrations.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
peculiar  work.  The  third  part  of  Pnrterita,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's autobiography,  is  also  published. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  Tlie  Last  Leaf,  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — a  holiday  volume,  illustrated . 
with  full-page  designs  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  George 
W.  Edwards. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to  say  that 
Boston  is  "  wincing  "  at  Henry  James's  Bostonians,  says 
the  Boston  Record.    Narcotics  never  make  people  wince. 

An  important  historical  work  is  William  Hepworth 
Dixon's  Her  Majesty's  Toiver,  republished  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  seventh  London  edition. 

Professor  Bryce's  long-expected  book  on  the  practical 
working  of  American  political  institutions  is  understood 
to  be  ready  for  publication. 

A  newly  found  photograph  of  Hawthorne,  described 
as  a  capital  likeness,  will  soon  be  reproduced  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow  contributes  "  Some  Recollections 
of  Lord  Houghton  "  to  the  November  Harper's. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  busy  with  a  new  romance, 
the  scene  being  laid  in  modern  Italy. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel  Ramona  has  now 
reached  its  eighteenth  thousand. 

The  Moon  has  risen  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Oddly 
enough,  it  .will  appear  weekly. 

John  Ruskin  has  twice  read  his  own  obituaries. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BILL  NYE  FINDS  AN  HONEST  MAN. 


Over  at  Kasota  Junction,  the  other  day,  I 
found  a  living  curiosity.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  medium  height,  perhaps  forty-five  years 
of  age,  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and  not  noticeable 
or  peculiar  in  his  general  manner.  He  runs  the 
railroad  eating-house  at  that  point;  and  the  one 
odd  characteristic  which  he  has  makes  him  well 
known  all  through  three  or  four  states.  I  could 
not  illustrate  his  eccentricity  any  better  than  by 
relating  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  at 
the  Junction  last  week.  I  had  just  eaten  break- 
fast there — and  paid  for  it !  I  stepped  up  to  the 
cigar  case  and  asked  this  man  if  he  had  "a  rat- 
tling good  cigar." 

Without  knowing  it  I  had  struck  the  very 
point  upon  which  this  man  seems  to  be  a  crank, 
>f  you  will  allow  me  that  expression,  though  it 
doesn't  fit  very  well  in'this  place.  He  looked 
at  me  in  a  sad  and  subdued  manner,  and  said : 
"  No,  sir;  I  haven't  a  rattling  good  cigar  in  the 
house.  I  have  some  cigars  mere  that  I  bought 
for  Havana  fillers,  but  they  are  mostly  filled  with 
Colorado  maduro  overalls.  There's  a  box  over 
yonder  that  I  bought  tor  good,  straight  ten-cent 
cigars,  but  they  are  only  a  chaos  of  hay  and 
flora,  fino,  and  damfino,  all  socked  into  a 
Wisconsin  wrapper.  Over  in  the  other  end  of 
the  case  is  a  brand  of  cigars  that  were  to  knock 
the  tar  out  of  all  other  kinds  of  weeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  urbane  rustler  who  sold  them  to  me — 
and  then  drew  on  me  before  I  could  light  one  of 
them.  Well,  instead  of  being  a  fine  Colorado 
claro  with  a  high-priced  wrapper,  they  are  com- 
mon Mexican  stinkoros  in  a  Mother  Hubbard 
wrapper.  The  commercial  tourist  who  sold  me 
those  cigars  and  then  drew  on  me  at  sight  was  a 
good  deal  better  on  the  draw  than  his  cigars  arc. 
If  you  will  notice  you  will  see  that  each  cigar 
has  a  spinal  column  to  it,  and  this  outer  debris 
is  wrapped  around  it.  One  man  bought  a  cigar 
out  of  that  box  last  week.  I  told  him,  though- 
just  as  I  am  telling  you — that  they  were  no  good, 
and  if  he  bought  one  he  would  regret  it.  But 
he  took  one  and  went  out  on  the  verandah  to 
smoke  it.  1  hen  he  stepped  on  a  melon  rind 
and  fell  with  great  force  on  his  side.  When  we 
picked  him  up  he  gasped  once  or  twice  and  ex- 
pired. We  opened  his  vest  hurriedly,  and  lound 
that,  in  falling,  this  Bouquet  de  Glue-factoro 
cigar  with  the  spinal  column  had  been  driven 
through  his  breast-bone  and  had  penetrated  his 
heart.  The  wrapper  of  the  cigar  wasn't  so 
much  as  cracked." 

"But  doesn't  it  impair  your  trade  to  run  on 
in  this  wild,  reckless  way  about  your  cigars?  " 

"  It  may  at  first,  but  not  after  a  while.  I 
always  tell  people  what  my  cigars  are  made  of, 
and  they  can't  blame  me;  so,  after  a  while  they 
get  to  believe  what  I  say  about  them.  I  often 
wonder  that  no  cigar-man  ever  tried  this  way  be- 
fore. I  do  just  the  same  way  about  my  lunch 
counter.  II  a  man  steps  up  and  wants  a  fresh 
ham-sandwich,  I  give  it  to  him  if  I'vegot  it,  and 
if  I  haven't  it,  I  tell  him  so.  If  you  turn  my 
sandwiches  over  you  will  find  the  date  of  pub- 
lication on  every  one.  If  they  are  not  fresh,  and 
I  have  no  fresh  ones,  I  tell  the  customer  that  they 
are  not  so  blamed  fresh  as  the  young  man  with 
the  gauze  mustache,  but  that  I  can  remember 
very  well  when  they  were  fresh;  and  if  his  artifi- 
cial teeth  fit  him  pretty  well  he  can  try  one. 

"It's  just  the  same  with  boiled  eggs.  I  have 
a  rubber  dating  stamp,  and  as  soon  as  the  eggs 
are  turned  over  to  me  by  the  hen,  for  inspection, 
I  date  them.  Then  they  are  boiled,  and  another 
date  in  red  is  stamped  on  them.  If  one  of  my 
clerks  should  date  an  egg  ahead,  I  would  fire  him 
too  quick. 

"  On  this  account,  people  who  know  me  will 
skip  a  meal  at  Missouri  Junction  in  order  to 
come  here  and  eat  things  that  are  not  clouded 
with  mystery.  I  do  not  keep  any  poor  stuff 
when  I  can  help  it,  but  if  I  do,  I  don't  conceal 
the  horrible  fact. 

"  Of  course  a  new  cook  will  sometimes  smug- 
gle a  late  date  on  to  a  mediaival  egg,  and  sell  it, 
but  he  has  to  change  his  name  and  nee. 

"  I  suppose  that  if  every  eating-house  should 
date  every  thing  and  be  square  with  the  public 
it  would  be  an  old  story  and  wouldn't  pay;  but 
as  it  is— no  one  trying  to  compete  with  me— I  do 
well  out  of  it,  and  people  come  here,  out  of  curi- 
osity, a  good  deal. 

"  The  reason  I  try  to  do  right  and  win  the 
public  esteem  is,  that  the  general  public  never 
did  me  any  harm— and  the  majority  ol  people  who 
travel  are  a  kind  that  I  may  mwt  in  a  future  es- 
tate. I  should  hate  to  have  a  thousand  travel- 
ing men  holding  nuggets  of  rancid  ham-sandwich 
under  my  nose  through  all  eternity,  and  know 
that  I  had  lied  about  it.  It's  an  honest  fact,  if 
I  knew  I'd  got  to  stand  up  and  apologize  for  my 
hand-made,  all-around,  seamless  pies,  and  quar- 
antined cigars,  heaven  would  be  no  object." — 
New  York  Mercury. 


A  New  Poet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Steell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Steell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  nieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 

?eruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's, 
rice  $i. 

l  ovely  Antique  Sideboards. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  sideboards  at 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Bush  street ;  one  in  particular — of  an  antique 
design.  On  the  doors  are  oval  medallions ;  the  feet 
are  in  the  shape  of  claws,  the  top  surmounted  by- 
grotesque  heads.  There  is  a  peculiar  twisted 
carving-work  about  it,  the  whole  gracefully  set 
off  with  burnished  brass  trimmings. 


The  Geysers. 

Under  the  new  management  this  popular  resort 
for  pleasure  and  health  will  be  kept  open  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  will  be  first-class  in  all 
its  appointments.  Extensive  improvements  arc 
to  be  made,  with  new  facilities  for  utilizing  the 
natural  steam  issuing  from  the  mountains  for 
bathing  purposes. 


A.  H.  V. 

A  \rp,T}'C  Uuir  v'K°r  cures  baldness. 
-I-*-lA/  ^  Hair  Vigor  restores  youth- 
ful fresbnees  und  color  to  faded  and  gray 
hair.  It  attains  these  results  by  the  stim- 
ulation  of  the  hair  roots  and  color  glands. 
It  njuvenates  the  IT  *  TTJ  »"d  cleanses  it. 
It  restores  to  the  XXxVXXV  that,  either  by 
reason  of  age  or  diseases  of  the  scalp,  has 
become  dry,  harsh  and  brittle,  a  plian»y  and 
glossy  silken  softness  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  is  no  dye  in  Ayer's  Hair-wry ^< |"kT> 
and  the  good  it  does  is  by  the  »  AvX\_f  Xi 
it  imparts  to  the  follicles,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  healthfulness  of  the  condition 
iu  which  it  maintains  the  scalp. 
\  "VTTT?  'C  H;lir  ViS°r  renews  the  hair. 

■*■  -Erf-lA  ^  Hair  Vigor  is  the  best  cure 
known  for  Biashy  Hair,  Scald  Head,  Itching 
numors,  Tetter  Sores,  Torpid  Follicles,  and 
all  other  diseases  of  the  scalp  that  cause 
the  falling  of  the  tt  *  TTJ  aud  it8  fa<1'nS- 
Nothing  cleanses  Xi-A-A-tV  of  the  nuisance 
of  dandruff  so  perfectly,  and  so  effectually 
prevents  its  return,  as  Ayer's  Haib  Vigor. 
In  addition  to  the  curative  and  restorative 
virtues  peculiar  to  Ayer's  Hair  '\7'T/^t  /~i"I> 
it  is  a  toilet  luxury.  The  Hair  V  AC*C*XV 
Is  by  far  the  cleanliest  hair-dressing  made. 
It  causes  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  long, 
and  keeps  it  always  soft  and  glossy. 

Ayer  's  Hair  Vigor 

Contains  no  deleterious  Ingredients.  Its  use 
prevents  all  scalp  disease,  secure*  against  the 
hair  growing  thin  or  gray,  and  surely  cures  all 
baldness  that  is  not  organic. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mats. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BEC  AUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  '*  those 
other  stupid  paper*." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
ix.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  Xew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  EuGBNB  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  Agen  . 

ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON,  - 


LESSEE. 


The  l*alaee  Hotel  Decuples  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perfect.  \  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  tbe  electric 
light,  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way.  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels,  ttuesls  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 

ATLAS  OFWwORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J*  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


"TRI^5^X7GI1  DAI  NIPPON  HAKURANKI. 

IGNATIUS  HALL,  San  Francisco. 
I>E  A  KIN    I  tit  <>s.   A  OO.'S 

LIVING  PANORAMAandTEMPLE 

OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN,  NOW  OPEN. 


THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTISANS  ARE  CONSTANTLY   AT  WORK. 

Forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable  UNIQUE  AND  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT  ever 
seen  in  the  world — pure,  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Three  Receptions  Daily:  9  to  13,  3  to  5,  7  tolfl.    Admission  50  cents;  Children  35  cents. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBride  Lessees  and  Managers 

Will  T.  Barnett   Treasurer 

GRAND  RE-OPENING, 
Monday  October  19,  1885 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

HOME  AGAIN  I  HOME  AGAIN  I 

75c. — Original  popular  prices — 50e. 
it-jTBox  Office  now  open. 


BUSH  STRE_ET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi  kietok 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Every  Evening  this  Week,  and  Matinee  on 
Saturday. 

The  funniest  of  all  funny  plays — 

A  RAG  BABY, 

By  the  author  of  "  BUNCH  OF  KEYS." 
Popular  Prices. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

EDDY  STREET,  NEAR  MaRKBT. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  Reigning  Sensation  now  is 

THE  MIKADO. 
BEETHOVEN    QUINTET  CLUB. 


THIRD  CONCERT. 

— AT — 

IRVINU  HALL. 

Friday  Evening  October  33,  1885 

soloists  : 

Miss  Louise  Elliott  Vocaliste 

Mr.  Otto  B  ndix  Pianist 

Reserved  seat  75  cenls 

General  admission  50  cents 

Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Plan  at  Sherman  &  Clay's,  on 
and  from  Thursday,  Octob  r  22d. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING1! 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  nail)  from  9  A.  to  II  ■>.  M. 

A  PREMIUM. 

Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THESAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.,  200  pages,  cloth- bound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  receipts,  it  contains  a  series  of 
Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ments with  minute  directions  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY, 

2f>  Third.  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS,  c™eed 

First-class  Work,  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITH  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Sif  pfortek,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic* 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
U  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  1  feel  as  if  I  had  literaratly  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  mor  -  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  ''Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles : 
they  keep  ynur  feet  warm,  and  demonsirate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Strbet. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lnck,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  ABiD  mm  K  A  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B  PARCEL!. 8.  Manager. 


ILES 


TILEC 


FVF.RV  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS 


W.  W.  MOTADI'I  A  to.. 

tit.  1M.  vs  an^         Market  street.  San  Kr  nrivro. 


TADC  M/HDIM    REMOVED  alive  in  two 

I  All      WllnlVI  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
*■  charees.  Over  1.000  tape  worms 

removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $to.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


When  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  arose  in  his  box 
on  Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin  Theater,  and 
thanked  the  audience  for  its  reception  of  his  new 
play,  Paquita,  it  is  probable  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  theater  was  surprise.  Each 
unit  of  that  large  auditory  was  so  conscious  that 
the  author  had  very  little  to  acknowledge  in  the 
way  of  approbation  that  it  was  not  till  after  a 
little  reflection  that  he  began  to  realize  that  the 
play  had  really  been  received  with  almost 
"tumultuous  "  applause. 

But  was  it  the  play  that  was  so  received? 
Was  it  not  rather  Jeffreys-Lewis,  Morrison,  and 
de  Belleville?  What  Mr.  Campbell  should  have 
done  was  to  make  a  profound  bow  to  that  gifted 
trio  and  to  acknowledge  their  services  in  holding 
the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  in  spite  of 
Paquita  and  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell.  If  any  one 
outside  of  the  artists  was  to  be  called  out,  it 
should  certainly  have  been  Mr.  Al  Hayman. 
He  was  the  gentleman  immediately  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  the  central  star  of  the  suc- 
cessful evening — Jeffreys-Lewis. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hayman  came  near 
having  a  lawsuit  to  compel  Mr.  Campbell  to 
keep  his  engagement  and  bring  out  his  Paquita 
at  the  Baldwin.  The  latter  gentleman  has  cer- 
tainly reason  to  rejoice  that  the  contract  was 
fulfilled. 

It  is  so  true  that  it  should  he  an  axiom,  even 
if  it  is  not,  that  the  poorest  play  well  set  and 
well  acted  is  far  preferable  to  the  best  play  that 
ever  was  written,  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  com- 
pany. Mr.  Campbell  has  written  so  many  suc- 
cessful plays,  and  stands  so  high  on  the  list  of 
American  playwrights,  that  he  can  no  doubt 
possess  his  soul  in  quietness  if  one  of  the  great 
public  to  whom  he  is  so  favorably  known  here 
set  down  Paquita  as  produced  at  the  Baldwin  in 
the  first  named  class.  The  acting  throughout 
was,  with  slight  exceptions,  excellent ;  the  stage 
setting,  perfect  in  appointment  and  the  entire 
absence  of  slovenliness  in  point  of  detail;  the 
costuming,  elegant  and  effective;  and,  in  short, 
the  entire  production  was  invested  with  that 
general  air  of  a  willingness  to  give  people  their 
money's  worth  which  has  been  from  the  first  so 
marked  a  characteristic  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
during  the  present  long  and  prosperous  regime. 
The  confidence  inspired  by  this  course  is  evident 
from  the  large  houses  that  greet  each  new 
production.  Our  theatre-goers  are  generally 
deliberate  and  sensible  in  their  judgment, 
and  realize  that  a  mistake  now  and  then  is  no 
prophecy  of  failure.  So  long  as  every  play  is 
produced  with  the  best  material  at  command 
here  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  best  style  of  dra- 
matic and  mechanical  art,  untrammeled  by  con- 
sideration of  expense,  though  error  of  judgment 
in  selection  may  indeed  occur,  yet  their  effect 
will  end  with  the  immediate  cause. 

As  to  "  Paquita";  she  is  satisfied,  apparently, 
with  giving  her  name  to  the  play,  without  med- 
dling with  its  action  or  development.  This  is  so 
far  fortunate  that  it  is  evident  that  if  "Paquita" 
had  any  thing  special  to  do  Miss  Mills  wouldn't 
do  it.  This  is  the  only  really  poor  performance 
in  the  play;  and  it  shows  how  important  it  is 
when  we  want  a  part  made  nothing  of  to  import 
eastern  talent  to  do  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
an  actress  in  San  Francisco  disengaged  who 
would  have  given  to  the  high-strung  Mexican  girl 
so  little  of  color  or  expression. 

Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis's  "  Hortense  "  was  in  one 
sense  as  great  a  triumph  as  she  has  ever 
achieved.  The  fire  and  fervor  which  she  threw 
into  the  part — always  a  powerful  element  of  her 
wonderful  magnetism — redeemed  its  ungracious- 
ness, and  almost  made  one  forgive  her  for  throw- 
ing herself  at  the  head  of  a  poor  thing  like  Jose, 
who,  without  principle  enough  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  making  love  to  his  friend's  wife, 
begins  to  think  it  over  and  repent,  just  when  he 
should  have  been  exerting  all  his  power  to  pre- 
vent her  from  feeling  those  pangs  of  conscience 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  sit  so  very  ill 
upon  him.  We  should  think  much  more  of  Don 
Jose  de  Borosco,  if,  having  begun  the  work  like 
a  villain,  he  had  carried  it  through  like  a  man. 
But  here,  again,  the  actor  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  play,  and  Lewis  Morrison  arouses  a  sym- 
pathy which  Don  Jose  would  utterly  fail  to 
evoke. 

"  Manuel  del  Rey  "  is  the  most  happily  drawn 
character  in  the  play;  and  the  manly,  noble  bear- 
ing of  de  Belleville  suits  it  admirably. 

The  minor  parts  were  all  well  taken — though 
it  was  for  the  most  part  up-hill  work  to  throw 
spirit  and  meaning  into  scenes  that  are  as  totally 
irrelevant  to  any  thing  as  Charley  Reed's  spe- 
cialties would  be.  In  the  wedding  scene,  for 
example,  the  audience  looked  actually  care-worn 
in  its  effort  to  puzzle  out  a  possible  connection 
with  the  play;  but  Miss  Louise  Calvert  looked 
so  very  lovely  in  herquaint  little  bridal  costume, 
and  acted  so  prettily,  that  the  admiring  audience 
very  sensibly  accepted  a  scene  that  had  so  very 
charming  a  "reason  to  be."  Paquita  will  con- 
tinue till  next  Sunday  evening,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed on  Monday,  October  19th,  by  Herman 
Merivale's  Forget-me-not,  in  which  Miss  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  will  appear  in  one  of  her  greatest  r61es — 
"Stephanie." 

Mr.  Canby,  business  manager  of  the  Carleton 
Opera  company,  arrived  last  Wednesday.  He 


admits  that  the  scenery  for  Nanon,  just  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Seabury,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
New  York  production.  He  predicts  that  the 
company  and  costumes  will  be  a  revelation  to 
San  Francisco  theater-goers.  The  sale  of  seats 
for  the  opening  night,  October  26th,  is  the 
largest  since  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Langtry. 

The  Bush-street  is  filled  every  night  with  a 
goodly  crowd,  who  never  seem  to  tire  of  the 
quaint  drollery  of  that  animated  incongruity 
"Old  Sport,"  and  the  unmoved  solemnity  of 
"  Handsome."  New  specialties,  songs,  etc., 
brighten  up  the  lively  programme;  and  the 
ragged  trio  of  impossible  tramps  have  become 
established  favorites,  especially  with  the  gallery. 
The  third  week's  business  has  been  better,  if 
any  thing,  than  that  of  the  preceding  ones, 
packed  houses  being  the  rule.  The  remarkable 
success  of  this  really  funny  play  might  seem  to 
justify  a  still  longer  run,  but  it  must  make  way 
for  other  engagements,  and  next  week  will  be  its 
last  here.  On  Wednesday,  October  21st,  a 
"doll  baby  matinee"  will  be  given,  at  which 
every  woman  and  child  will  be  presented  with  a 
doll  as  a  souvenir. 

At  the  California,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights,  Divorce  was  presented  to  a  very  light 
house.  It  was  taken  off  on  Wednesday  evening 
and  replaced  by  '49.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kee  Rankin  in  the  leading  characters,  this  play 
has  proved  itself  a  favorite  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  business  has  steadily  improved  since  its 
substitution  for  Divorce.  The  theater-goers  of 
San  Francisco  should  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  success  of  Mr.  Rankin's  undertaking.  The 
general  style  and  tone  of  its  productions  have 
been  first-class,  the  company  hard-working  and 
reliable  as  well  as  talented,  the  scenery  and 
stage  appointments  exceptionally  excellent — 
and  all  at  a  price  which  would  seem  to  be  wholly 
incommensurate  with  the  outlay.  There  are 
"  ups  and  downs  "  in  every  venture,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  depression  at  this 
theater  is  but  temporary,  and  that  the  Califor- 
nia, under  its  present  management,  has  a  long 
and  prosperous  career  before  it. 

Milton  Nobles  has  been  at  the  Standard  this 
week,  with  the  Phoenix  as  the  attraction.  Next 
Monday,  October  19th,  this  house  returns  to  its 
allegiance— i.  e.,  minstrelsy.  The  following  is 
the  attractive  list  with  which  the  new  season 
opens:  Billy  Birch  (late  of  Birch  &  Backus's 
San  Francisco  Minstrels),  comedian  and  end- 
man;  our  old  friend  Frillman  will  assume  his 
familiar  r61e  of  interlocutor;  another  local 
favorite,  Gus  Mills,  reappears  in  his  "  Lyric  bur- 
lesques"; anew  orchestra  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  M.Navoni;  two  teams  of  song  and  dance 
artists;  D.  D.  Bedell  and  Castle  Bridges,  tenors; 
H.W.Myers,  baritone;  J.  M.  Woods,  alto;  six 
madrigal  boys — and  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  plain  comedian  Charley  Reed.  This  pro- 
gramme gives  pleasant  promise  of  mirth  and 
merriment  to  light  up  the  approaching  dark 
nights  of  winter.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
rousing  house  to  welcome  Billy  Birch  back  to 
his  old  "stamping  ground." 

The  Deakin  Brothers  have  introduced  several 
new  and  interesting  features  into  their  wonder- 
ful exposition  of  Japanese  arts  and  industries. 
The  most  important  novelty  during  this  week 
has  been  the  finishing  of  some  fine  and  valuable 
specimens  of  Satsuma  ware.  The  interesting 
and  delicate  operations  of  finishing  up  the 
famous  cloisonne  will  be  the  leading  attraction 
for  next  week.  Two  of  the  Messrs.  Deakin  are 
now  in  the  East  perfecting  arrangements  for 
bringing  out  their  striking  and  original  exhibi- 
tion. The  present  expectation  is  to  leave  San 
Francisco  in  about  four  weeks.  No  one  in  the 
city  should  fail  to  make  one  or  more  visits  to 
Ignatius  Hall  while  the  opportunity  lasts. 

Miss  Blanche  Curtisse,  with  Only,  A  Parm- 
er's Daughter,  has  been  doing  a  very  good  busi- 
ness at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  company 
will  continue  next  week,  when  an  entire  change 
of  programme  will  be  given. 


NOTES. 

Salsbury's  Troubadours  at  the  Bush-street, 
October  26th. 

The  Standard  Minstrels  open  at  the  Standard 
Theater,  October  19th. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Booth  is  leading  lady  of  the  Mad- 
ison-square stock  company. 

Salvini  will  open  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  October  26th,  in  Othello.. 

The  stage  wardrobe  of  John  McCullough  will 
be  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  this  month. 

Clay  Greene  is  writing  a  new  piece  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  (Kate  Claxton),  of  whose  com- 
pany he  is  a  member. 

The  Tivoli  will  close  its  successful  production 
of  The  Mikado  on  Sunday  night.  Monday, 
October  19th,  The  Princess  Ida. 

Colonel  Mapleson  proposes  including  the  "  far 
west  "  in  his  present  American  tour.  The  far 
west  means  San  Francisco,  of  course. 

Our  old  Shakespcrean  acquaintance,  Ben  Teal, 
is  given  much  credit  by  the  News  Letter  for  the 
magnificent  staging  of  Barrymore's  new  play, 
The  Don,  at  the  Chicago  Opera  House. 

The  final  preparations  for  the  great  "Mac- 
beth "  revival  at  the  California  are  completed, 
and  the  piece,  with  the  Kelly  music  and  all  the 


promised  accessories,  is  positively  set  for  No- 
vember 2d. 

Mme.  Nevada-Palmer,  otherwise  our  Emma, 
will  open  a  season  of  opera  at  the  Alcazar  Thea- 
ter, November  16th.  M.  de  Vivo,  her  San 
Francisco  manager,  will  meet  her  here  instead 
of  going  East,  as  at  first  planned. 

Notwithstanding  the  quarrel  between  Louis 
James  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  the  consequent 
secession  of  Mr.  James  from  the  company,  his 
wife,  Marie  Wainwright,  remains  as  Barrett's 
leading  lady  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  at  the  Panorama 
building,  corner  of  Eddy  and  Mason  streets,  is 
open  from  nine  a.  m.  till  eleven  p.  m.  No  visitor 
to  the  city  should  leave  without  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  this  realistic  representation  of  the  scene 
of  Napoleon's  final  overthrow. 

The  lady  patrons  of  the  Casino  were  supposed 
to  be  inconsolable  at  the  departure  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  for  California.  But  the  fair  Perugini,  the 
professional  beauty,  has  come  manfully  forward 
and  taken  the  vacant  place,  with  the  chivalrous 
intent  of  consoling  the  weeping  Calypsos  bereft 
of  their  handsome  William  Telemaque. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Dramatic 
News,  writing  of  the  Mikado  production  at  the 
Arch-street  Theater,  Philadelphia,  thus  men- 
tions an  old  San  Francisco  favorite:  "Miss 
Lynton  makes  a  charming  "  Yum-Yum,"  and 
sings  the  music  artistically."  Miss  Lynton  is 
the  pretty  Ethel  whilom  of  the  Winter  Garden. 

On  Monday  night  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte 
will  deliver,  in  Irving  Hall,  the  opening  lecture  of 
the  series  for  the  benefit  of  the  Silk  Culture  So- 
ciety and  the  German  Library  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  subject  announced  is  "The 
Relation  of  Agassiz  to  Darwin."  Aside  from  the 
object,  Professor  Le  Conte's  charm  as  a  lecturer 
should  fill  Irving  Hall. 

The  following,  from  a  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  News  Letter,  may  serve  to 
explain  why  "our  travelers  abroad  are  always  so 
glad  to  get  back  to  San  Francisco:  "Mr. 
Charles  Cornelius  loomed  up  the  other  day  on 

the  Square  Charley  has  a  very  low  opinion 

of  the  metropolis,  and  says  the  whisky  is  just  as 
deadly  as  on  the  coast,  and  does  not  taste  so 
good." 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week  Forget-me-not,  with 
the  following  cast : 

Stephanie  de  Mohrivant  Jeffreys-Lewis 

Alice  Verney  Charlotte  Tittel 

Rose,  her  sister  Maude  Stuart 

Mrs.  Foley  Mrs.  Saunders 

Maria  Louise  Calvert 

Sir  Horace  Welby  Lewis  Morrison 

Barraito  Frederic  de  Belleville 

Prince  Malleoto  W.  H.  Thompson 

Servant  T.  Marshall 

Porter  J.  Marshall 

Thursday  evening,  October  22d,  a  piano  re- 
cital will  be  given  by  Miss  Ada  Weigel,  at  As- 
sembly Hall,  1412  Polk  street.  Miss  Weigel's 
playing  is  something  phenomenal  in  its  rare 
combination  of  brilliant  execution  with  that 
feeling  and  expression  that  give  the  soul  to 
music.  The  programme  is  a  short  one,  includ- 
ing selections  from  Beethoven,  Weber,  Gluck, 
Chopin,  Tauberg  and  Liszt.  Miss  Weigel  will 
be  assisted  by  her  pupil,  Miss  Bessie  Sarles,  as 
accompanist,  and  by  Mrs.  Charles  Poulter,  so- 
prano. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club  will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening  next.  The  following  numbers  will  be 
performed : 

Quintet,  Schumann  Piano  and  Strings 

Song  Miss  Louise  Elliott 

Finale  of  Quartet,  Haydn  String  Quartet 

Piano  Solo  Mr  Otto  Bendix 

Song  Miss  Louise  Elliott 

Menuett,  Boccherni  String  Quartet 

Violoncello  Solo  Mr.  Mauro  Solann 

Quartet  Mendelssoho 

Storm-beaten  will  be  produced  Monday  even- 
ing, October  19th,  at  the  California  Theater, 
with  the  following  cast : 

Stjuire  Orchardson  D.  H.  Harkins 

Richard  Orchardson  Joseph  Holland 

Christian  Christianson  McKee  Rankin 

Mr.  Sefton  Frank  Mordaunt 

Captain  Higgenbottom  C.  B.  Bishop 

Jabez  Green  J.  J*  Wallace 

Johnny  Downs  Frank  Wright 

Cobler  Marvel  Charles  G.  Ray 

Mate  Robert  Murray 

Pricilla  Sefton  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin 

Kate  Christianson  Miss  Mabel  Bert 

Dame  Christianson  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates 

Sally  Marvel  Miss  Trella  Foltz 

May  Bud  Miss  Kenyon  Tilton 

Madame  Sommers  Miss  Zoe  Tuttle 

Ruth  Bonder  Emma  Marble 

The  following  notice  of  a  San  Francisco  cel- 
ebrity appears  in  Freund's  Music  and  Drama: 
"  Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss,  prima-donna  contralto, 
has  arrived  in  this  city  to  appear  again  at  con- 
certs and  on  the  operatic  stage.  This  accom- 
plished lady  sang  several  years  ago  here  under 
Damrosch  and  Thomas;  she  also  appeared  at 
some  operatic  performances  in  which  Giannini, 
Leslino  and  Sweet  took  part,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Strakosch.  Mme.  Zeiss  is  of  Belgian  birth, 
and  has  sung  Aux  Ltaliens  in  Paris  with  Fra- 
schini,  Delle  Sedie,  La  Grange,  Patti  and  others. 
Some  of  her  principal  parts  were  in  Semira- 
mide,  Hallo  in  Maschera  etc." 


Mrs.  Fresh— Won't  you  please  favor  us  with  a 
song.  Miss  Porterhouse?  Miss  Porterhouse — 
Really,  Mrs.  Fresh,  I  am  in  very  poor  voice  to- 
night, and  fear  I  can  not  give  satisfaction.  Mrs. 
Fresh — Oh,  never  mind  that !  everybody  is  so 
dull  to-night:  and  I  have  noticed  that  singing 
will  always  start  conversation.  No  one  will  lis- 
ten ioyou. 


A  thoughtless  boy,  with  a  shining  pail,  went 
singing  gaily  down  the  dale,  to  where  a 
eyed  cow,  with  a  brindle  tail,  on  clover  s 
did  her  regale.    A  bumble-bee  did  gaily 
over  the  soft  and  shadowed  vale,  to  where  tin 
boy  with  the  shining  pail,  was  milking  the  cow 
with  the  brindle  tail.    The  bee  lit  down  on  the 
cow's  right  ear,  her  heels  flew  up  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  through  the  leaves  of  a  big  oak 
tree,  the  boy  sailed  into  eternity. 

Joaquin  Miller,  telling  how  he  and  Bret 
Harte  stood  at  the  grave  of  Dickens,  says: 
"  His  left  hand  sought  mine  in  silence,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  We  had  never  been 
friends  before."  But  this  wasn't  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  it.  After  Bret  and  Joaquin 
went  away  Dickens  got  out  of  his  grave— and 
cried,  too. 


The  Burlington  Free  Press  says:  "Mighty 
poor  dogs  sometimes  make  fine  sausage-meat. 
This  shows  how  far  the  education  of  dumb 
brutes  has  advanced  within  the  past  few  years. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  dogs  can  be 
hired  to  perform  many  of  the  menial  duties  for 
which  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay  high  wages. 


The  dish  for  turf  men  :  Curried  horse. 

"Suites  to  the  sweet,"  as  the  hotel  clerk  re- 
marked when  he  showed  the  newly  married 
couple  into  the  swell  bridal  apartments. 


A  Decided  Fashion  In  Paris. 

Our  correspondent  writes  us  from  Paris  that 
the  fashion  all  the  rage  there  among  every  class 
of  ladies  is  immense  bustles  and  paniers.  The 
French  call  them  tournures  and  jupons.  Wherever 
you  go  they  present  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  female  toilet.  The  Louvre  and  Bon  Marche 
have  grand  displays  of  bustles  and  paniers.  The 
peculiar  fashion  is  really  surprising,  for  nothing 
adds  more  grace  and  beauty  to  the  female  form 
than  these  stylish  tournures;  so  much  so  that  it 
is  indeed  a  rare  pleasure  to  witness  the  symmet- 
rical figure  at  the  fashionable  world  as  seen  upon 
the  Boulevards,  or  at  the  theater,  balls  and  cafes 
of  Paris.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  many 
lady  patrons  that  they  can  procure  these  advance 
Parisian  styles  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  so  con- 
veniently located  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  and  open  daily  till  6 
p.  m.,  and  till  10  p.  m.  Saturday. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


■test  Chairs. 

Vienna  and  American  patterns  at  very  low 
pricesat  theCaliforniaFurniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street. 


Woman's  Exchange.  240  Post  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 

H.  It.  Pasmore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


Or.  Wlllard's  Duplex  Galvanic  Kelts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths— cure  con- 
sumption, inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  lungs  and  brain  from 
giant-powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street ;  room  17. 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Gen- 
eral Ticket  Office,  2  New  Montgomery  street, 
corner  Palace  Hotel,  will  arrange  for  special 
parties  daily;  third-class  rates ;  accommodations 
first-class;  trains,  express  time,  San  Francisco 
to  destination  ;  no  extra  charge ;  buy  your  tickets 
and  make  your  arrangements  at  the  General 
Ticket  Office,  corner  Palace  Hotel.  J.  Meredith 
Davies,  General  agent. 

To  see  or  not  to  see  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  Muller,  the  optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparii.i.a  is  the  quickest  cure 
for  all  blood  diseases.  Its  effects  are  felt  im- 
mediately. 

Call  and  examine  the  latest  novelties  in  neck- 
wear just  patented  by  S.  Popper,  the  pioneer 
shirt  manufacturer,  233  Kearny  street.  T  he  only 
reversible  scarf  ever  introduced  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 

Hut,  fare  you  wecl,  auld  Nickie-ben ! 

Oh,  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  men'! 

Ye  aiblins  might— I  dinna  ken — 
Still  hae  a  stake. 

I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den 
E'en  for  your  sake. 
The  poets  have  always  had  a  sort  of  lurking  kindness 
for  the  Devil,  for  which  there  are  doubtless  several  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  tuneful  choir"  are  gen- 
erally prone  to  take  the  side  of  the  under  dog  in  the  fight ; 
and  the  devil  having  no  one  else  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him,  the  sons  of  the  muses — even  the  most  orthodox  of 
them — have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  him  all  the  show 
they  could.  Another  reason  may  be,  that  as  bards  have 
themselves  usually  been  hardly  treated  by  fate,  they 
cherish  a  fellow-feeling  for  an  unfortunate  being  who  may 
be  said  to  be  literally  as  low  down  as  he  could  possibly 
get.  A  third  reason  may  be  of  a  more  selfish  nature;  for 
since  poets  have  not  generally  been  sans  reproche  either 
as  regards  morals  or  orthodoxy,  some  of  them  may  have 
deemed  it  best  to  do  their  utmost  to  cultivate  the  gpod 
graces  of  the  individual  to  whose  tender  mercies  they  were 
destined,  if  accepted  theories  be  correct,  to  be  consigned 
for  an  indefinite  period  hereafter.  They  may,  therefore, 
though  not  usually  of  a  very  provident  character,  have 
desired  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  heathen  king, 
who,  when  converted  to  Christianty  by  the  pious  old  mis- 
sionary monks,  consented  to  build  a  magnificent  temple 
containing  a  fine  altar  dedicated  to  Christ,  but  insisted 
on  having  a  little  one  in  the  corner  for  the  Devil. 

Whichever  one  of  these  reasons,  or  all  combined,  ex- 
plain the  fact,  certain  it  is  that  no  matter  who  may  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  paint  his  Santanic  Majesty  in  too 
dark  colors,  few  of  the  poets  can  be  severely  blamed  on 
this  score.  According  to  the  ancient  poets,  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  lower  regions,  was  not  only  an  interesting  and 
romantic  figure,  but,  albeit  of  somewhat  somber  disposi- 
tion, by  no  means  the  least  respectable  of  deities. 

Our  Christian  Satan,  according  to  most  accounts,  bears 
a  much  worse  character.  The  Scripture  has  some  rather 
hard  words  to  say  of  him;  and  some  later  authorities 
— mostly,  the  Rambler  regrets  to  say — of  the  most  pious 
description  have  retailed  some  entirely  unfounded  slan- 
ders against  his  character,  which  would  properly  come- 
under  the  head  of  libels.  Dante,  indeed,  maybe  said  to 
have  put  him  as  low  as  he  could  conveniently,  since  he 
locates  him  in  the  nethermost  circle  of  hell,  and,  be- 
sides, attributes  to  him  an  appearance  far  from  prepos- 
sessing. Although  well  known  as  a  poet  of  fine  imagina- 
tive gifts,  and  quite  exceptional  powers  as  a  versifier, 
Dante  was,  however,  a  man  of  quite  violent  prejudices, 
and  may  have  been  misled  by  the  legends  of  his  time, 
which  generally  represented  H.  I.  H.  in  a  far  from 
dignified  aspect.  Milton,  although  he  takes  pains  to  cir- 
culate a  number  of  stories  to  Satan's  discredit — for  which 
he  would  be  entirely  unable  to  offer  corroborative  evi- 
dence— nevertheless  describes  him  as  a  person  of  quite 
romantic  antecedents,  and  makes  him  the  central  figure  of 
that  sublime  tragedy  Paradise  Lost.  Besides,  that  bard 
is  careful  to  state  that  he  is  by  no  means  such  an  ill-look- 
ing fellow ;  and  effectually  disabuses  the  mind  of  the  pop- 
ular idea  that  he  possesses  any  such  ungraceful  appurte- 
nances as  horns,  hoofs  and  tail. 

Two  of  our  later  poets  have  expressed  a  decided  sym- 
pathy for  the  Devil.  The  first,  Burns,  having  penned  the 
stanza  which  forms  the  head  of  this  article;  and  the  sec- 
ond, Byron,  defending  him  from  the  charge,  to  which  such 
wide  publicity  was  given  by  Milton,  that  he  instead  of 
the  serpent  tempted  mother  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden; 
which  is  entirely  without  warrant  in  Scripture.  Nor  did 
the  author  of  Don  fua?i  ever  show  any  particular  resent- 
ment at  the  accusation  of  Bob  Southey,  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  satanic  school  of  poetry. 

The  Germans  have  always  professed  to  have  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Devil ;  and  two  of  their  lead- 
ing poets,  Gcithe  and  Heine,  have  united  in  describing 
him  as  a  gentleman  of  perfect  manners,  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  an  obliging  if  not  always  judicious  friend. 
Our  own  distinguished  poet,  Bret  Harte,  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Devil,  although  he  has  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "  Father  of  Lies,"  was  never  yet 
known  to  break  his  word  or  to  shrink  from  fulfilling  to 
the  very  letter  his  every  agreement. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  poets  would  seem  to  tend  decidedly  in  favor 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty ;  and  only  popular  prejudice  seems 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  being  regarded  as  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  modern 
progress  will  effectually  do  away  with  any  false  ideas  we 
may  have  entertained  with  reference  to  him,  and  lead  us 
to  form  an  entirely  just  estimate  of  his  character. 

The  Rambler  deems  it  a  matter  worthy  of  remark,  that 
whereas  in  this  enlightened  age  most  people  have  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  laying  the  blame  of  all  appalling 
calamities  to  the  Almighty,  they  are  still  too  much  inclined 
to  censure  the  Devil  for  things  with  which  he  must 
have  had  at  the  most  only  a  remote  connection.  It  may  be 
possible  that  Satan  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  wicked- 
ness which  we  constantly  see  going  about  us;  but,  in 
most  cases,  the  Rambler  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  nat- 
ural depravity  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old 
Adam  "  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  crooked 


ways  of  human  kind  than  has  he.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  throw  off  on  the  Devil  the  responsibility  of  our  sins ;  all 
the  more  so,  that  he  seems  to  bear  it  with  perfect  meek- 
ness, and,  perhaps  like  Topsy,  rather  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  extremes  wickedness ;  since,  as  Milton  assures  us, 
he  has  always  prided  himself  on  his  preeminence  in  evil. 
It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  this  easy  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  our  misdeeds  to  his  broad  shoulders  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  our  own  moral  natures.  The  Ram- 
bler, for  his  part,  is  quite  willing  to  accept  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  his  frequent  peccadilloes,  as  well  as  his 
greater  offenses  against  the  moral  code ;  as,  according  to 
all  systems  of  theology,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  have  to 
stand  the  penalty  for  them  all,  here  and  hereafter. 

Another  wrong  from  which  the  Devil  has  suffered  has 
been  the  practice  of  applying  to  him  various  attributes  of 
an  entirely  contradictory  nature.  We  hear  of  its  being  as 
cold  as  the  devil,  as  warm  as  the  devil,  as  straight  as  the 
devil,  as  crooked  as  the  devil,  as  high  as  the  devil,  as  low 
as  the  devil,  as  long  as  the  devil,  as  short  as  the  devil, 
and  so  on  a4  finem.  It  is  obvious  to  any  logical  mind 
that  even  the  most  mysterious  being  could  scarcely  be 
possessed  of  such  an  infinity  of  entirely  diverse  qualities. 
The  Rambler  would  therefore  suggest,  that  if  his  Satanic 
Majesty  is  to  be  used  as  a  recognized  standard  of  com- 
parison, it  would  be  well  to  decide  authoritatively  just 
what  attributes  may  be  with  propriety  ascribed  to  him. 
This  is  a  question  which  might  employ  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  controversial  theologians  quite  as  profitably 
as  some  of  the  other  subjects  on  which  they  have  be- 
stowed so  much  research. 

The  Rambler  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  taking 
any  exceptions  to  the  recognized  theological  view  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Darkness,"  of  whom  he  claims  but  slight  per- 
sonal knowledge,  which  he  has  no  desire  to  cultivate  fur- 
ther; but  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  present  age, 
when  apologies  have  been  offered  on  behalf  of  Cain, 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  Nero,  as  well  as  such  later  worthies 
as  Richard  III  and  Henry  VIII,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  present  a  few  facts  in  favor  of  one  who  has  undoubt- 
edly been  largely  misrepresented  by  historians  and  popu- 
lar chroniclers.  The  Rambler,  too,  is  not  without  a 
selfish  hope  that  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  paper 
may  bear  these  few  good  words  in  mind,  should  the 
former  be  thrown  into  his  company,  through  no  desire  of 
his  own,  at  some  future  time.  J.  D.  S. 


THE  WIFE'S  REVERIE. 


0  heart  of  mine,  is  our  estate — 
Our  sweet  estate  of  joy — assured? 

It  came  so  slow,  it  came  so  late, 

Brought  by  such  bitter  pains  endured; 
Dare  we  forget  those  sorrows  sore, 
And  think  that  they  will  come  no  more? 

With  tearful  eyes  I  scan  my  face, 

And  doubt  how  can  he  find  it  fair; 
Wistful  I  watch  each  charm  and  grace 

I  see  that  other  women  wear: — 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  love's  lore, 

1  know  but  one — to  love  him  more! 

I  see  each  day  he  grows  more  wise; 

His  life  is  broader  far  than  mine  : 
I  must  be  lacking  in  his  eyes 

In  many  things  where  others  shine. 

0  heart !  can  we  this  loss  restore 
To  him,  by  simply  loving  more? 

1  often  see  upon  his  brow 

A  look,  half  tender  and  half  stern  ; 
His  thoughts  are  far  away,  I  know; — 

To  fathom  them  I  vainly  yearn  : 
But  naught  is  ours  that  went  befor.e. 

0  heart !  we  can  but  love  him  more! 

1  sometimes  think  that  he  had  loved 
An  older,  deeper  love,  apart 

From  this,  which  later,  feebler,  moved 
•  His  soul  to  mine.  O  heart,  O  heart, 
What  can  we  do? — this  hurteth  sore — 
Nothing,  my  heart,  but  love  him  more. 

Saxe  Holm. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


After  discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  belts  and 
ropes  as  transmitters  of  power  from  prime  motors,  the 
English  Mechanic  thus  sums  up  the  question :  "  The  V- 
shaped  chain  rope  seems  to  possess  all  the  qualities  re- 
quired to  enable  it  to  become  the  driving  rope  of  the 
future,  for  it  can  be  put  on  or  shortened  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  works  well  over  pulleys  of  any  diameter;  can  be  made 
to  fit  any  shape  or  groove ;  and  it  gives  four  times  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  round  rope.  The  fact  that  great  differences 
of  opinion  prevail,  shows  conclusively  that  belting,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  it,  is  not  thor- 
oughly understood;  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
power-users  if  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  were  made 
in  order  to  obtain  some  thoroughly  reliable  data." 

Get  Holland's  translation  of  the  worthy  Pliny  if  you 
want  an  afternoon's  amusement.  He  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  cut  off  the  tip  of  a  dog's  tail  within  forty  days  from 
its  birth  it  will  never  go  mad,  and  that  the  best  of  the 
litter  is  the  whelp  which  gets  its  eyesight  last,  or  that  which 
the  mother  carries  first  into  her  kennel.  Of  the  dog's 
faithfulness  he  has  notable  instances.  It  has  been  known 
to  throw  itself  into  the  flames  when  its  master's  funeral 
pyre  was  kindled.  It  will  breed  with  the  tiger.  The 
Indians  cross  their  dogs  in  that  way.  The  first  and  second 
crosses  are  too  savage;  the  third  can  be  tamed.  No 
matter  how  fierce  a  dog  is  it  will  never  attack  you  if  you 
sit  down — Homer  says  the  same  thing  in  the  "  Odyssey  " 
— and  it  may  be  silenced  by  holding  to  it  a  brand  snatched 
from  a  funeral  pyre.    When  cremation  was  given  up  this 


receipt  had  to  be  modified ;  and  for  the  brand  was  sub- 
stituted "the  hand  of  glory  "which  credulous  mediaeval 
burglars  used  to  carry  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  watch- 
dog quiet. — All  tlu  Year  Round. 

It  is  in  the  likelihood  of  a  Macedonian  outbreak,  even 
more  than  in  the  chance  of  Turkish  intervention  in  Rou- 
melia,  that  anxious  minds  find  the  danger  of  a  European 
war.  It  is  possible  that  the  western  powers  may  consent 
to  recognize  the  accomplished  fact  of  Bulgarian  unity,  to 
warn  the  Sultan  into  acquiescence,  and  to  allow  Prince 
Alexander  to  blossom  undisturbed  into  a  king  bestriding 
the  Balkans — trusting  to  his  own  pride  and  ambition  to 
prevent  his  being  too  pliant  a  tool  in  Russia's  hands;  but 
any  further  Slav  encroachments  they  can  not  for  very 
safety  countenance.  The  terror  of  the  Slavonic  bugbear 
is  too  great  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Rome,  at  Athens.  It 
is  a  huge  race  question  which  looms  here — the  greatest 
since  Atilla's  day.  The  Europe  of  Teutonic  civilization 
dreads  the  Slavic  invasion,  just  as  the  Europe  of  Latin 
civilization  dreaded  the  submerging  Gothic  wave.  The 
exuberant  boast  that  this  century  is  "  the  evening  of  the 
Latins,  the  afternoon  of  the  Teutons,  the  morning  of  the 
Slavs,"  has  a  sinister  meaning  and  foreboding  for  every 
statesman  west  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula.  It  is 
the  one  live  great  thing  in  European  politics. — New  York 
Times. 

Salutations  in  some  countries  have  very  dissimilar  char- 
acteristics, and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  explain  a 
few  of  them.  Most  of  our  own  gestures  of  salutation 
and  civil  ty  owe  their  origin  to  the  warfare  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  indicating  deference,  as  from  one  conquered  to 
the  conqueror.  The  head  movement  was  simply  the 
hand  unarmed;  the  helmet  being  removed,  the  party 
was  at  his  mercy.  The  hand  ungloved  was  in  like  man- 
ner the  hand  ungauntleted.  Shaking  hands  was  a  token 
of  truce,  in  which  the  parties  took  hold  of  each  other's 
weapon-hand  to  make  sure  against  treachery.  We  con- 
sider it  an  incivility  to  shake  hands  with  gloves  on,  and  it 
is  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  European  courts  to 
wear  gloves  in  the  presence  of  the  queens.  A  gentle- 
man's bow  is  but  the  offer  of  the  neck  to  the  stroke  of 
his  adversary ;  and  the  lady's  courtesy  is  but  the  form  of 
going  on  her  knees  for  mercy.  The  theory  of  firing  a 
salute  is  that  it  leaves  the  gun  harmless  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  other  party ;  and  this  is  so  true  that  firing  salutes 
with  blank  cartridge  is  a  modern  innovation — occasioned, 
however,  by  the  fact  of  a  complimentary  cannon  ball 
proving  fatal  once  to  the  personage  whom  it  was  meant 
to  honor.  When  an  officer  salutes,  he  points  his  drawn 
sword  to  the  ground ;  and  the  salute  of  troops  is  desig- 
nated "  presenting  arms" — that  is,  presenting  them  to  be 
taken. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  great  enemies  of  books  in  libraries  are  gas,  damp, 
and  dust.  In  the  library  of  a  friend  near  London  havoc 
commenced  upon  the  upper  shelves  of  very  expensively 
bound  and  valuable  books ;  the  binding  first  showed  a 
faded  appearance :  when  opened  the  joints  split  and  the 
leather  on  the  back  fell  under  the  touch  like  tinder.  Cur- 
tains on  rollers  had  been  placed  as  a  protection  against 
dust,  and  the  whole  house  was  heated  by  hot-air  pipes. 
The  explanation  was  easy  when  an  examination  took 
place.  The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  two  gasaliers, 
without  any  provision  to  carry  away  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. In  ten  years  the  destruction  had  been  serious. 
In  some  works  in  common  use  which  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  bound  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  style, 
there  were  no  perceptible  signs  of  decay.  The  owners 
of  treasured  books  would  do  well  to  take  precautions  on 
these  heads.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  have  no  gaslight 
in  libraries,  but  where  such  is  unavoidable,  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  free  ventilation  and  pipes  to 
carry  away  the  spent  gas  to  the  outer  air.  A  library 
should  be  kept  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  curtains 
drawn  down  in  front  are  preferable  to  glass  cases. 
Chambers's  Journal. 


French  novels,  says  Vernon  Lee,  in  the  Contemporary 
Rerieui,  are  the  result  simply  of  the  demoralization  of 
France,  and  of  all  nations  influenced  by  France  in  certain 
matters — a  demoralization  due  partly  perhaps  to  a  habit 
ingrained  in  the  race ;  partly — most  certainly — to  the  abom- 
inable system  of  foreign  female  education  and  of  foreign 
marriage ;  due,  in  short,  to  the  fact  of  French  civilization 
(and  under  the  head  of  French  I  include  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Russian)  being  to  a  much  greater  extent  a  masculine 
civilization,  made  by  men  for  men,  and  therefore  without 
the  element  of  chastity  which  women  have  elaborated 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  which  only  women  can  dif- 
fuse. The  French  may  not  be  more  licentious  than  the 
English,  but  they  are  less  ashamed  of  licentiousness,  or 
rather,  not  ashamed  of  it  at  all;  and  when  I  say  the 
French  I  mean  the  Latin  peoples,  and  the  Russians  and 
Poles  as  well.  If  you  had  lived  abroad  as  much  as  I  have 
you  would  know  that  the  incidents  which  revolt  us  most 
in  French  novels  are  the  incidents  which  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  French-speaking  countries ;  that  the 
allusions  and  discussions  w  hich  seerri  to  us  most  intoler- 
able are  made  freely,  wherever,  out  of  the  presence  of  un- 
married women,  French  or  Italian  is  spoken.  No  thor- 
oughbred English  person — at  least,  no  thoroughbred 
Englishwoman  —  can  have  a  conception  of  the  perfect 
simplicity,  the  innocence  of  heart  I  might  almost  say, 
with  which  French  and  Italian  and  Russian  women,  ab- 
solutely virtuous  in  their  conduct,  and  even  theoretically 
opposed  to  vice,  bandy  about  suggestions,  suspicions,  ac- 
cusations, which  would  make  an  Englishman's  hair  stand 
on  end.  There  is,  in  what  I  may  call  the  French  world, 
a  positive  habit  of  putting  nasty  constructions  upon  things, 
which  is  as  striking  in  its  way  as  our  English  habit  of  al- 
ways pretending  that  such  a  thing  as  vice  can  not  exist 
among  our  respectable  neighbors.  The  immorality  of  the 
French  novel  is  simply  the  immorality  of  French  society. 


For  an  acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the 
decapitation  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  postmasters 
isfa  pretty  fair  day's  work.  Mr.  Hainey's  arm  must  ache 
wiih  swinging  the  broad-ax. — Boston  Record. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC, 


PLAY ! 

They  sent  him  round  the  circle  fair, 
To  bow  before  the  prettiest  there; 
I'm  bound  to  say  the  choice  he  made 
A  creditable  taste  displayed; 
Although — I  can't  say  what  it  meant — 
The  little  maid  looked  ill-content. 

His  task  was  then  anew  begun, 
To  kneel  before  the  wittiest  one. 
Once  more  the  little  maid  sought  he, 
And  bent  him  down  upon  his  knee. 
She  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  floor; — 
I  think  she  thought  the  game  a  bore. 

He  circled  then,  his  sweet  behest 
To  kiss  the  one  he  loved  the  best. 
For  all  she  frowned,  for  all  she  chid, 
He  kissed  that  little  maid,  he  did. 
And  then — though  why  I  can't  decide— 
The  little  maid  looked  satisfied. 


SIGNS  OF  OCTOBER. 

When  the  leaflet  red  is  turning 

On  the  trees, 
And  the  sun  has  ceased  from  burning 

Devotees, 
At  the  giddy  shrine  of  fashion, 
Who've  indulged  every  passion 
From  lawn-tennis  down  to  splashin' 

O'er  the  seas; 

When  the  damozel  is  eager 

For  the  "  whirl," 
And  nothing  can  fatigue  her — 

Giddy  girl ; 
When  the  dude  devotes  attention 
To  his  wardrobe's  fall  extension, 
And  we've  got  our  state  convention 

Out  of  curl; 

When  a  vote  is  worth  a  fiver 

When  it's  hock't. 
And  the  candidate  contriver 

•  Doth  concoct 
Little  schemes  to  pull  his  ticket 
Through  the  Independent  thicket — 
Then  the  sun  has  reached  the  picket 

Labeled  Oct.  Life. 


A  CHICAGO  ROMANCE. 
Moonlight — Summer — John — J  ane, 
Rippling  rivers — fragrant  lane; 
Trembling — sighing — vows — kiss — 
Love — forever — heaven — bliss. 

Morning — Autumn — church — ring, 
Flowers — favors — shoe — fling — 
Bridegroom  happy — bride  fair; 
Fitness  wondrous — fortune  rare. 

Winter — dreary — love  flown  ; 

lohn — club — Jane  alone; 

River  frozen — lane  cold — 

Vows  forgotten — story  told.  Unsigned. 


THE  FAVORED  ONE. 

Who  is  it  that  the  maiden  pets, 
Who  all  the  choicest  viands  gets, 
And  owns  new  raiment — several  sets? 
Her  pug. 

Who  is  it  that  the  matron  gay 
Disports  with  at  the  matinee, 
And  gives  a  bath  to  ev'ry  day? 
Her  pug. 

Who  is  it  that  the  actress  buys, 
And  thinks  that  she  has  got  a  prize 
Her  precious  self  to  advertise? 

Her  pug.  Rafnblcr. 


,  THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

"  Ah,  me  !"  sighed  the  lean  man  ;  "  if  I  were  a  fat 
man, 

How  happy  the  world  would  seem." 
"S'death,"  moaned  the  fat  man,  "how  happy 
yon  thin  man ; 
O  Lord!  if  I  could  be  lean." 

So  thus  doth  the  lean  man  envy  the  fat  man, 
While  the  fat  man  would  fain  be  lean  ; 

Oh,  happy  am  I,  not  fat  man  nor  lean  man — 
Only  betwixt  and  between.      Louisville  Post. 


SHAKESPEARE  REVISED. 
Imperious  Jumbo,  dead  and  stuffed  for  show, 
Might  still  suffice  to  make  a  circus  go. 


AND  WELL  HE  MIGHT  BE. 


A  rkansaiv  School  Teacher  ( to  Boy ) — Why 
didn't  you  come  to  school  yesterday? 

Boy — Pap  wouldn't  let  me. 

Teacher — Why? 

Boy — Cause  mam  was  sick. 

Teacher — Wanted  you  to  wait  on  her,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Boy — No,  wanted  me  to  wait  on  him.  Mam 
alius  does. 

Teacher — Does  he  need  much  waiting  on? 

Boy — Yes,  a  power  of  it. 

Teacher — Of  what  does  the  work  consist? 

Boy — Lightin'  his  pipe  an'  totin'  whisky. 
Pap  ain't  very  well  and  kaint  stir  around  much. 
When  he's  well  he  drinks  tell  he  gits  sick,  an' 
then  he  keeps  on  a  drinkin'  tell  he  gits  well. 

A  scholar  enters  excitedly,  and  tells  the  boy 
that  his  father  is  dead. 

Boy  (to  Teacher) — Wall,  mister,  reckon  I'll 
jog  along  home.  Pap  was  alius  mighty  purticu- 
ler  'bout  me  bein'  at  home  when  any  thing  was 
the  matter.  May  be  I'll  come  back,  an'  may  be 
I  won't. 

Teacher  (sympathetically ) — I  am  very  sorry 
for  you  and  your  mother. 

Boy — I  ain't,  but  you  bet  I'm  sorry  for  the  old 
man.— A  rkansaiv  Traveler. 

When  a  man  with  two  heavy  satchels  is  run- 
ning to  catch  a  street  car,  and  a  small  boy  turns 
the  corner  just  in  time  to  get  all  tangled  up 
with  his  legs,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  fitting 
moment  to  shove  a  tract  into  his  pocket  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Profane  Man  " ;  but  it  is  very 
apt  to  strike  the  market  for  which  it  was  manu- 
factured. 


M.  G.  Baldoni  finds  that  at  low  temperatures 
the  venom  of  the  viper  does  very  little  harm  to 
warm-blooded  animals  of  even  low  resisting 
power,  and  that  potassium  permanganate  is  of 
no  effect  in  opposing  the  evil  effects  of  the  viper 
bite.  When  trie  permanganate  does  seems  to 
neutralize  the  venom,  he  maintains  that  the  re- 
covery of  the  animals  experimented  upon  is  not 
due  to  the  potency  of  the  alleged  antidote  but  to 
insufficiency  of  the  poison  administered. 


Managing  Mamma  ( to  Mr.  Featherly) — That 
is  my  daughter  to  whom  Mr.  De  Lyle  is  talking. 
featherly— Ah,  indeed.  What  a  sweet,  modest 
looking  girl  she  is.  Mamma — Yes,  Clara  is  a 
very  modest  girl.  Even  the  slightest  improper 
remark  will  make  her  blush.  Featherly  (gazing 
in  admiration) — Yes,  and  do  you  notice  how 
becoming  her  blushes  are  as  they  come  and  go? 


Kvery  Tiling  in  tlie  World. 

No  matter  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture, go  to  the  California  Furniture  Company's 
stores,  220  to  226  Bush  street,  and  you  will  be 
sure  of  finding  it. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING 


Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats, and  also  bow 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  200. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  ;ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's.Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKOKG. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's'  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

8E5TSPECS  TOTtU^ 
NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A.   D.  1833. 

Capital  3,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

,  COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1865,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.(   a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SI'N- 
DAYS. 

6.iop  m. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  mi 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.|8.ooa.  m,|    Guerneville.    |6.iop.  rn.f6.05  P*  m* 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  <  ity,  and  the  Geysers. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  in.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5.05  p. 
m.  Sundays  :  8.ro  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3»3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  J*55  P-  m">  4*°5  P*  m-i 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m*t  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  V AM, TV  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^Tj     0/~\IJ-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•     *  v^/  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
p/^A.  M.  (Sundays  only),  from  Washington 
<3>  .  t—*         Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8*^>  s~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  W  viHe,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  (^\  P'  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
"•*->^-'  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
2\  O  (~\  P-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  *  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8f~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.V-^W  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

£6.00,  £6.30,  #7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io. 00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,111.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  *«  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  ^5.30,  S(6.oo,  86.30,  7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Tin. 00,  it. 30  A.  M. ;  K12.00, 12.30, 
lli. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT-45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  Un. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1 . 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont-' 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  ONLY 

Perfect  Oil 

Cooking  Stove. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  8c  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  T^ItTVNCISCO 

CREMATION  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  Sept  km  bbs  5,  1885.] 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $25,000 

Divided  into  500  shares  of  the,  par  value  of  $50  each. 

fl^"817  share*  have  been  takcn^A 

The  remaining  shares  arc  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  General  H.  A.  Cobb, 
321  Montgomery  street,  where  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  Battery 
street.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

MAX  LEVY,  Secretary. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  AKK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FOR 
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From  April  0,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa . . 


, .  Colfax  

. .  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

..lone  via  Livermore  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

. .  Martinez  

. .  Milton  

\  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards  

\  Ogden  and  East  J  Express  

i      "       *'      '*    i  Emigrant  . . 

.  .  Red  Bluff  via  MarysviTle  

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

11         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

..Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
. .  San  Jose  


. .  Stockton,  via  Livermore. . 

**        via  Martinez. . . 

"  via  Martinez. . . 
..Tulare  and  Fresno  


arrivk 

FROM 


, . .86. 10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

 6.10  p. 

.5-40  p. 

.  6.4op. 
. . 1 10.40  a. 

...5.40  p. 
, . ■ 10. 10  a. 
. . .'8.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

...*7.io  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3. 40  p. 
. . .  n  .  10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.40P. 
....5.40  p. 
.  —  6 . 40  p . 
. . . 11 .10  a. 
■ . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
.. .t3.4o  p. 
•■ -83-40  p- 

 9.40  a. 

... .5.40  p. 
. . . t7  .10  p. 
.. 1 10.40  a. 
. . . *7 . 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SATS  FRANCISrO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30.  g  oo,  9.30.  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  II. 30,  12. 00,  12.30! 

1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.O0. 
TO  FRUIT  V  ALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  -7.00,  *7.30,  »8.oo, 

*8-30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3C, 
9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  {10,30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.30, 

9.OO,  {9-30,  IO.OO,  }lO-30,  II.OO,  tll.30,  I2.00,  I  .OO,  2.00, 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.00,  8.00,  9.OO, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30,7  oo,*7. 30,  {8.00, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRAJfCISCO "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  V.23,  *7-53,  *8.23, 
*8-53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5-23,  *5-53>  *6-23> 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.is,  *5-45. 
{6.45,  t9-i5.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6.07,  6.37, 
7.°7i  7-37i  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,  M.37i  1I-07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  12-37.  »-07,  1-37.  2-07F  z-37.  3-°7,  3-37.  4-°7t 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  il. 06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  {5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  {7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52, {I0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52, 
{l2.22,  I2.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t-r.xs, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45.  {'0.15,  i<M5.  "-IS.  '>-45. 

12.45,  1-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-<5.  5-45.  6..15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  {12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45 

4.45,  {5.15.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.'5.  5-iS- 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16.15,  8->6.  >°-'5.  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 

*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Ra.idolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave 
S.  F. 

«•  iiM'iiciiii.  May  11, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

ti.30  p   

•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  ... 

6.30  p  . . . . 
{11.45  P  ••  ■ 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.40  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....   *3-3°  P 
....  14-59P 

  6.00  p 

{7-5°  P 
....  t8.iSp 

8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4.25  p  . . . . 

1 

!  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
j    Principal  Way  Stations.  | 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....  *3-3°P 

  6.00  p 

....  t8.i5p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  I 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  | 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  i 

1  *  10.02  a 

1 . . . .    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

|  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  | 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
j    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  | 
1         and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

t7.soa  ...,| 

1  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz) 
1      (Sunday  Excursion.)  1 

....  t8.55p 

10.40  a ....  1 
•3.30  p  1 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

....  *io.o2  a 
....    6.00  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations,    f . 


6.00  p 


•Sundays  excepted  ;    t  Sundays  only ;    a  morning;  p 
afternoon;  {Theater  train  (Saturdays  only). 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
 Randolph  &  Co.  


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PKSCADRito  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  CONGRESS  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8. 30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
E  V  CURSIOH  TICKETS 

t.     c-     1  1     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re(urn  |ame  d/y  *  8 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent, 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  dead  cut :  Beefsteak. 

A  baseball  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
eye. 

The  see  side  is  a  good  deal  to  the  man  blind 
in  one  eye. 

The  reason  why  so  many  young  men  are  so 
fresh,  is  because  they  do  not  earn  their  own  salt. 

A  temperance  movement :  Shoving  the  jug 
under  the  counter. 

It  is  the  man  who  can  not  write  his  name  who 
makes  his  mark  in  the  world. 

A  Hackensack  man  has  been  fined  fifty  dol- 
lars (or  keeping  a  cow.  The  cow  belonged  to  a 
neighbor. 

"The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong," 
said  the  judge,  as  he  awarded  the  butter  premium 
at  a  county  fair. 

There  is  more  eloquence  in  the  silence  of  a 
sulky  woman  than  Talmage  can  throw  into  the 
Highland  fling. 

In  France,  cows  are  milked  on  the  left-hand 
side.  In  America,  the  pump-handle  is  worked 
from  any  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Montreal,  none  of  the  American  financiers  have 
been  rash  enough  to  l.reak  out. 

A  Chicago  criminal  never  feels  entirely  safe 
until  he  learns  that  his  case  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  detectives. 

English  as  she  is  wrote:  The  New  York  Ob- 
server says,  "There  are  over  forty  thousand  fam- 
ilies in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  living  in  one  room." 

A  Wisconsin  man  was  driven  insane  because 
he  had  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  seventy-five  cents. 
Men  who  pay  old  debts  are  always  looked  upon 
as  insane. 

Mr.  Evarts  is  reported  to  have  gained  ten 
pounds  recently;  but  after  he  was  weighed  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  one  of  his  speeches 
in  his  pocket. 

A  literary  man,  who  was  asked  to  furnish  a 
Shakespearean  motto  to  be  framed  and  hung  up 
over  the  bar  of  a  saloon,  suggested  the  words, 
"  As  you  like  it." 

"The  inhabitants  of  Burmah  worship  idols  of 
brass."  If  this  is  the  case,  Rurmah  offers  in- 
ducements to  Chicago  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

I.ur.cher  (in  cafe  where  smoking  is  allowed, 
to  gent  who  is  puffing  a  five-center  in  every- 
body's face) — Will  you  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  eat 
while  you  smoke? 

"Doctor,"  said  a  man,  "I  am  overworked.  I 
must  have  rest.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do?"  "Join  the  Knights  of  Labor,"  the  doctor 
replied. 

An  Ohio  man  has  invented  a  practical  think- 
ing machine.  It  will  be  the  greatest  boon  for 
dudes  since  the  invention  of  the  sword-pointed 
shoe.  • 

A  Missouri  paper  announces  that,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  editor  on  a  vacation,  the  pub- 
lishers have  secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman 
to  edit  the  paper  for  a  few  weeks. 

"Oh,  ma,  I  have  heard  such  a  splendid  minis- 
ter. He  stamped  and  pounded  and  got  mad 
and  shook  his  fist  at  the  folks;  and  there  wasn't 
anybody  dared  go  up  and  fight  him." 

A  German  proverb  says:  "The  beauty  of 
women  lasts  but  a  moment."  This  shows 
where  German  philosophy  is  off.  Any  experi- 
enced theater-goer  knows  better  than  this. 

As  a  drug  clerk,  the  female  is  not  a  success. 
When  you  wink  at  her  across  a  soda  fountain 
she  doesn't  know  whether  to  put  a  little  balm 
of  Gilead  in  your  soda  or  to  hang  her  head  and 
blush. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Porcine,  to  his  wife,  "I 
think  I  will  buy  me  a  cyclopedia."  "  A  cyclo- 
pedia!" echoed  Mrs.  Porcine.  "What  do  you 
want  with  a  cyclopedia?  You've  got  a  bicycle 
now,  and  you  don't  find  time  to  ride  that." 

A  small  boy,  when  asked  if  he  was  not  very 
much  frightened  when  the  lightning  struck  his 
father's  house,  replied:  "No,  de  Lord  wasn't 
gwine  to  hurt  me ;  it  was  daddy  he  was  after." 

Poldoody — I  saw  your  name  in  the  bicycle  race 
last  Tuesday.  Did  you  ride?  Ponsonby— Oh, 
yes.  I  was  all  there.  Poldoody — Did  you  break 
the  record?  Ponsonby — No,  but  I  came  the 
next  thing  to  doing  it.  Poldoody — How  was 
that?    Ponsonby — I  nroke  the  bicycle. 


Bookcases. 
Very  pretty  dwarf  library  cases  are  being  sold 
for  $20  by  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


-SSDEALERS  INt3" 


310  su ■  1  so  me  street, 


FURS. 


San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 


No. 


1104  MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  01  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1219  -Ghary  Street,  where  clay  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  trench  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Fn>  hel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S  A.  NOKF.S.  Preceptress 

ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

982  POST  STREET. 

French,  German  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Youne  Ladies  and  Children,  v-  ith  Kindergarten. 
Term  commences  October  6,  1885. 

MM E.  B.  ZKI  I  SKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


ft.ri.ML  Donald 

-  PRESIDENT. 

Illdest  Chartered 
^fcial  Bank 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

.000000,00 
500000,00. 

San  Francisco, CaL  JuW8.1 1885. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


46  O'Farrell  Streei,  San  Franeisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OUR  COIXE6E  EJSD6ER, 

Containing  full  particular-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Cour.e  Send 

FOR  A  COPV. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The    Wonderful    IHagnoiter    of  IH.Nea.seM. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  nr.,  and 
•  6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  KKANC1SOO 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  I..  Brandsr,  V  ice- President . 
R.  H.  Foli-is,   James  L.  Pi-ood,   John  W.  Mack-ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier, 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  l.'nion  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  38  7  Market  street 

Refinery  I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  Presideni 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

DR.  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

Hammam  Baths,  11  1 111  pout  M. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428   tO   432    IPlNE   ST.,  The  CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

 HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Me-.srs.  C.  J.  Hawlcy  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment- 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lebenbaum,  Goldberg  &  Bo  win) 
Telephone  No.  1.  I       to  43-,i  Pine  Street,  San  Erainlwco. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


i».  J.  STAPLES,  ProMent. 
vi.i'iiii  s  m  i  l.,  Vice-President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DVTTOIS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AMtot  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OK  LONDON,  England. 


THE  LION 

Capita]  awl  Assets  $4,687,855  OO 

ORIENT 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 


Capital  and  Awcts  $1,174,443  19 


removed  WASHINGTON  '™EV' 


215 
SANSOME  ST. 


Capital  and  Aswts  $1,607,414  78 


Pacific  department. 

OEO.  1>.  DOHHIH,  Manager.    WH.  KEXTOX,  Avtltt.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piauo  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAColoTTACE  ORGAN. 


.V.  L. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sols  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  it., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT   OF  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
1  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  numbc  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  tu  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


t$T  FOK    THE    FINES  T 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  ft)  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Eall    and    "Winter  Styles. 


M.  MEU8SD0RFFER 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

 MRS.  J  G.  HARDING. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST, 
For  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


TUIC  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
Inlu  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Every  one  who  knows  Black  Ryan  (and  that  means 
everybody  on  the  coast)  knows  him  for  an  inveterate  and 
original  joker.  Practical  joking  is  not  ordinarily  much  in 
his  line ;  but  his  last  effort  in  this  department  shows,  that 
had  he  exerted  his  talents  in  that  direction,  he  might 
have  rivaled  his  ancient  confrere  Aleck  Badlam. 

They  were  in  a  restaurant.  A  lady  entered  and  seated 
herselt  at  a  short  distance.  Both  the  gentlemen  had 
known  her  in  their  beau-hood's  days;  but  while  "Blackie" 
had  kept  up  the  acquaintance,  his  companion  remem- 
bered her  but  in  name. 

The  imp  that  inspires  the  practical  joker  took  posses- 
sion of  Blackie,  and  when  the  lady  glanced  in  that 
direction  once  or  twice,  she  was  met  with  such  a  stol- 
idly unconscious  look  that  she  concluded  herself  un- 
recognized, and  of  course  looked  no  more. 

"Sam,"  said  Black,  "did  you  see  that  lady  looking 
over  this  way?  She's  evidently  struck  by  your  appear- 
ance. (Sam  is  still  a  handsome  man,  and  perhaps  a 
little  proud  of  his  well-preserved  good  looks.)  Go  over 
and  speak  to  her.  No?  Well,  /  will;  may  be  I'm  the 
one,  after  all.   Now  just  watch  me  and  see  how  I  do  it." 

And  the  wretch  arose,  walked  across  to  the  other 
table,  and,  respectfully  but  with  apparent  incertitude, 
without  offering  his  hand  or  in  any  way  betraying  to  the 
observant  Sam  any  previous  acquaintance,  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  very  lively  conversation.  The  quick  exchange 
of  joke  and  repartee,  emphasized  by  the  ready  laugh 
borne  faithfully  to  the  ears  of  the  amazed  observer, 
showed  that  the  audacious  Black  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Anon,  the  latter  observed  carelessly  to  the  lady, 
"  Don't  you  remember  that  gentleman  over  there— the 
one  that  I  was  with?  You  used  to  know  him.  Yes, 
that's  old  Sam  Thorn,  as  sure  as  you  live.  Well,  I  must 
go  back  now;  I'll  tell  him  who  you  are,  and  he'll  be  real 
glad  to  see  you." 

Just  as  he  reached  his  seat,  the  old  French  bouquet- 
seller  came  up  and  began  with  her  well-known  blandish- 
ments to  beguile  the  two  into  an  investment.  Finally, 
the  good-natured  Sam  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  the 
madame  selected  a  lovely  bouquet,  and  the  transfer  was 
made. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  now  I've  got  it," 
muttered  Sam. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Sam,"  said  Blackie,  as  if  just  struck  by 
a  bright  idea;  " send  it  to  my  friend  over  there."  Then, 
as  Sam  seemed  to  hesitate,  "Oh!  send  it  along;  don't 
be  an  old  fogy  !   She's  full  of  fun ;  she  won't  care." 

Thus  encouraged,  Sam  gave  the  bouquet  to  madame, 
with  a  request  to  give  it  to  the  lady,  with  his  compli- 
ments.  To  his  surprise,  not  only  was  his  offering  gra- 


ciously accepted,  but  his  bow  was  answered  by  a  succession 
of  nods  and  smiles  entirely  reassuring,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  course  but  one  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  the  gallant 
Sam,  albeit  somewhat  reluctantly,  did  it.  But  the  mo- 
ment his  offered  hand  was  seized  in  a  friendly  little  grasp, 
and  a  frank  voice  exclaimed  "Why,  Mr.  Thorn,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  (though  I  never  should  have  known 
you  if  Blackie  hadn't  told  me  who  you  are"),  Sam's 
recognition  of  the  lady  and  how  he  had  been  sold  was 
immediate.  Supposing  her  to  be  a  party  to  the  fraud, 
the  crest-fallen  Sam  was  somewhat  glum  and  awkward ; 
but  finally  accomplished  his  retreat  in  good  order,  leaving 
the  mystified  lady  to  the  reflection  that  renewal  of  old 
acquaintanceship  is  rather  a  mistake.  But  the  con- 
scienceless representative  of  a  soulless  railroad  corpora- 
tion was  perfectly  happy  where  he  sat,  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed laughter  at  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

How  Sam  settled  with  the  joker  is  yet  unknown,  but  that 
he  settled  for  both  with  the  man  at  the  counter  may  be 
safely  assumed.  As  to  the  lady,  she  would  never  have 
known  the  part  she  had  unconsciously  played  in  leading  a 
staid  and  respectable  head  of  a  family  into  the  by-and- 
forbidden  paths  of  promiscuous  gallantry  if  Blackie  him- 
self, when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  get  mad,  had  not  told 
her  the  story,  as  too  good  to  keep. 


It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  messengers  of  the 
special  postal  delivery  that  their  salaries  are  not  attacha- 
ble. One  is  almost  moved  to  wonder  how  the  messen- 
gers themselves  can  get  out  an  attachment  for  a  salary 
limited  to  thirty  dollars,  and  with  a  possible  hither  limit 
of  as  many  cents.  With  the  bodily  requirements  of  food 
and  clothing,  including  the  considerable  item  of  shoe- 
leather,  one  would  imagine  that  there  would  be  little  left 
to  levy  on,  unless,  indeed,  our  spiritist  brethren  can  con- 
trive some  way  to  enable  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
starved  messengers  to  carry  material  letters  in  their  incor- 
poreal breast-pockets. 

In  the  interior  towns,  however,  the  special  messengers 
are  not  so  much  exercised  over  the  restriction.  In  fact, 
they  are  not  much  exercised  in  any  way.  There  are  two 
in  Nevada  City  who,  on  counting  up  their  gains  for  the 
month,  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
famous  Irishman  who  on  being  told  that  as  a  poor  debtor 
he  was  allowed  three  pigs  sent  in  a  requisition  for  the 
other  two.  They  would  like  to  receive  the  small  balance 
of  $29.30.   

A  young  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  has  discov- 
ered an  excellent  use  for  the  new  system.  He  sends  his 
girl  an  invitation  to  attend  the  theater  on  the  last  night  of 
the  play,  puts  a  special  stamp  on  the  missive,  and 
"  leaves  nature  to  take  her  course."  The  letter  arrives 
next  day;  he  follows  it  in  the  evening,  and  so  reaps  three 
dollars'  worth  of  reward  on  a  ten-cent  investment. 


But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  plan  would  always  be  a  safe 
one.  The  same  spirit  of  unconscious  contrariness  that 
induces  the  conductor  to  stop  the  car  on  the  side  of  the 
street  that  you  don't  want  him  to,  might  give  wings  to 
the  ordinarily  leaden  heels  of  the  postal  Mercury,  and 
overwhelm  the  plotting  Adolphus  with  an  expensive 
acceptance. 

A  domestic  incident  that  lately  occurred  is  strongly 
illustrative  of  this  pronencss  of  mankind  to  spoil  the  effect 
of  the  best  actions  by  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time.  (My  married  friends  will  admire  my  discretion  in 
suppressing  the  names  in  this  story.) 

A  married  couple  who  are  noted  among  their  friends 
rather  for  their  social  endowments  than  for  the  purely 
domestic  virtues,  were  among  a  merry  party  out  for  a 
moonlight  ride.  On  the  return  trip,  it  somehow  hap- 
pened that  the  wife  and  her  escort  became  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and,  prolonging  their  scamper  along 
the  by-ways  and  cross-roads  further  than  they  intended, 
reached  home  about  an  hour  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Though  the  lady  preserved  an  outwardly  easy  air,  she  was 


by  no  means  without  some  misgivings  as  to  how  her  little 
escapade  might  strike  her  waiting  spouse.  But,  with  her 
usual  happy-go-lucky  philosophy,  she  consoled  herself 
with  the  thought  that  among  the  numerous  marital  short- 
comings of  said  spouse  was  that  of  staying  out  till  all 
hours  of  the  night  or  morning.  If  he  was  waiting  any- 
where, it  was  probably  at  the  club  or  in  some  saloon, 
where  he  was  happily  enjoying  the  assumption  that  she 
was,  as  usual,  doing  the  waiting.  Vain  hope!  Her  latch- 
key was  not  needed,  for  a  too-ready  hand  threw  open  the 
door,  and  she  stood  confronted  with  her  irate  husband. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  married  friends  can  tell  about  how 
the  conversation  opened,  and  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
blanks  which,  in  the  interest  of  public  morality  and  the 
sanctity  of  The  San  Franciscan,  I  feel  bound  to  leave. 

"  Where  have  you  been  till  eleven  o'clock  at 

night?" 

But  what  further  words  of  welcome  he  had  prepared  for 
his  household  divinity  will  never  be  known.  That  quick- 
witted goddess  turned  upon  him  with  the  blind  fury  of  an 
outraged  and  abused  wife  : 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,  brings  you  home  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night?  You  were  never  known  to  be  here  at 
this  hour!  But,  of  course  you  would  be  here  to-night,  of 
all  nights  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  It's  just 
like  your  consideration,"  etc. 

And  without  giving  the  astounded  husband  time  even 
to  gasp  one  word  of  the  "truth  that  was  in  him,"  the 
verbal  whirlwind  dashed  and  roared  on  his  devoted  ears 
till,  by  the  time  his  wife  had  sunk  on  a  sofa  in  hysterical 
exhaustion,  the  wretched  man,  dazed  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  very  audacity  of  this  remarkable  counter-charge, 
was  on  his  knees  at  her  side,  abjectly  begging  forgiveness 
for  being  in  his  own  house  before  midnight,  and  solemnly 
swearing  if  she  would  forgive  him  this  time,  never,  never 
to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  said  to  object  to  come  out  to  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  reason  that  he  can't  get  any  thing  fit  to  eat 
after  he  leaves  the  great  centers  of  eastern  civilization. 
It  is  a  pity  that,  as  a  general  thing,  a  man  doesn't  expand 
equally  in  every  direction  at  the  same  time;  that  the  big- 
ger he  grows  in  one  way  the  smaller  he  is  apt  to  become 
in  another. 

Ned's  old  California  friends  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he 
has  so  far  forgotten  the  traditions  of  the  scene  of  his  early 
triumphs  as  to  make  an  exhibition  of  himself  by  uttering 
any  such  sybaritic  stuff  as  this.  Some  one  ought  to  tell 
Teddy  that  the  years  that  have  so  changed  him  and  his 
fortunes  have  left  some  impress  on  San  Francisco.  He 
musn't  judge  of  the  present  style  of  living  here  by  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  little  yellow  house  out  on  the  "  Old 
Mission  Road, "  where  he  and  Uncle  Dave  Anderson 
used  to  fry  their  bachelor  bacon  and  brew  their  cloudy 
coffee,  without  a  thought  of  the  coming  days  of  truffles 
and  champagne  and  a  French  chef  de  cuisine. 

The  professional-beauty  business  is  still  having  some- 
thing of  a  run  in  American  traveling  theatrical  combina- 
tions, but  in  England,  where  it  originated,  it  is  decidedly 
on  the  decline. 

A  rather  cutting  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West, 
Lady  Lonsdale,  or  some  one  of  the  high-born  dames 
whose  name,  fame,  and  photographs  have  been  hawked 
over  all  England. 

A  charity  fair  was  in  progress,  and  the  lady  in  question 
presided  at  a  coffee  stand,  dispensing  the  beverage  at  a 
guinea  a  cup— the  "  smiles  of  beauty  "  thrown  in.  A  dis- 
tinguished and  titled  young  gentleman  strolled  up  to  the 
stand  and  laid  down  his  guinea.  The  smiling  siren  filled 
a  cup,  and  then,  with  a  bewitching  glance  at  the  noble 
purchaser,  touched  the  brim  with  her  rosy  lips,  took  a  sip, 
and  handed  the  cup  over,  with  the  remark— 

"  It's  two  guineas,  now.  " 

His  Lordship  laid  down  two  more  gold  pieces,  and 
quietly  replied : 

"There  are  three  guineas— and  let  me  have  a  clean 
cup." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LAST  SALUTE. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

As  his  old  comrades  in  arms  filed  past  his  window  on  Memorial  day,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  their  bronzed  cheeks,  they  gave  their  old  commander 
the  last  salute,  which  General  Grant,  pale  and  agitated,  returned  I 

Pale,  pale  as  the  stars  that  are  lying 

Too  near  the  cold  breast  of  the  moon, 
And  languid  as  flowers  that  sighing 

Give  all  their  bright  life  to  perfume, 
Grant,  greatest  ana  grandest,  yet  lingers, 

And  the  men  he  has  led  to  the  fray 
Salute  him  in  tears,  while  their  fingers 

Strew  blooms  o'er  lost  comrades  to-day. 

O  freedom!  thy  laurels  that  crowned  him 

Hut  fed  the  white  flame  in  his  check! 
The  hearts  that  are  aching  around  him 

Of  his  life  and  its  majesty  speak. 
Saints  beckon  his  spirit  to  follow 

When  only  to  love  is  divine; 
And  the  silence  he  cherished  will  hallow 

The  past  of  a  service  sublime. 

Ye  winds  that  are  fanning  the  prairies 

And  ringing  the  bluebells  of  prayer, 
Or  where  snow  wreathes  the  lofty  sierras — 

Life's  elixir  in  ambient  air — 
Go  visit  his  brow  with  caressing, 

Bring  balm  to  his  harrowing  pain, 
And  soothe  with  unspeakable  blessing 

The  life  that  we  cherish  in  vain. 


MOUNT  MACOREGOR. 

Beyond  the  white  gates  that  are  swinging 

'Neath  starry-crowned  arches  of  palms, 
If  he  blends  with  the  rapturous  singing 

The  consecrate  gladness  of  psalms, 
If  his  soul  reaches  out  to  the  spaces 

Where  redden  the  earliest  spheres, 
lie  will  sigh  for  the  voices  and  faces 

Of  his  home  and  its  love-freighted  years. 

We  shall  know  in  the  light  of  the  ages 

That  cycle  the  souls  we  revere 
Why  life  s  book  of  the  luminous  pages 

Too  soon  failed  thy  vision  most  clear. 
All  love  thee  at  last !    Earth  is  grieving; 

Oak  and  orange  shall  garland  thy  grave; 
And  the  infinite  peace  of  believing 

Smiles  through  every  tear  for  the  brave! 

Helen  Hinsdale  Rich,  in  the  Republican. 


OUR  ORGANIST. 


BY  M.  C.  BAYLOR. 


[Copyright,  1885,  hy  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved.) 

Scene  I.— A  room  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  city 
of  Bagdad,  state  of  Tennessee.  Horse-hair  furniture;  shabby 
carpet ;  faded  curtains  of  red  moreen  ;  marble-topped  center- 
table,  covered  with  books,  pamphlets,  writing  materials, 
student's  lamp;  fair  theological  library,  ranged  around  the 
four  walls  on  pine  shelves.  Portraits  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  and  General  Lee,  above  the  mantel-shelf ;  photos  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  senior 
class  of '56  at  Princeton.  The  Reverend  lames  Thornton,  in 
his  favorite  arm-chair,  near  the  fire  and  not  far  from  the 
light,  is  reading  Peg  Wojfington,  while  his  wife  is  labori- 
ously engaged  "doing  over"  her  one  black  silk  for  Christ- 
mas. Steps  are  heard  outside.  The  door  opens,  and  an  old 
"Mammy,"  thrusting  in  half  her  body,  announces,  "  De 
'Eessor,  honey,"  and  disappears. 

Dr.  T.  ( frowning ) — "  The  organist.  I  wonder  what  he 
wants?  I  settled  what  music  we  should  have  next  Sab- 
bath yesterday.  It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  get  a 
quiet  hour,  do  what  I  will." 

Mrs.  T. — "Nevermind,  father;  the  poor  fellow  hasn't 
got  any  place  to  spend  his  evenings,  and  if  he  likes  to 

come  here  now  and  then  "  (hears  a  rap  at  the  door; 

rises  to  meet  and  greet  her  guest,  and  drops  her  work- 
basket,  whose  contents  scatter  in  every  direction.)  "Come 
in  !   Come  right  in,  Professor." 

[Enter — Herr  Johan  Carl  Maximillian  Dinkspicl,  a  stout,  fair 
man  of  about  five  and  twenty,  dressed  in  seedy,  slop-shop 
clothes.  He  is  very  bushy  about  the  head,  and  has  a  broad 
expanse  of  face,  vaguely  suggestive  of  a  harvest-moon  rising 
over  the  hill.  Poverty,  like  cold,  attacking  the  extremities 
first,  he  wears  a  number  of  patches  on  his  boots — perhaps  to 
diversity  the  large  surface  presented  to  the  eye;  his  gloves 
are  quite  gone.  He  tears  off  a  shocking  hat,  and  reveals  the 
fact  that  his  hair  is  combed  up  in  a  pyramid  and  appears  to 
be  meandering  indefinitely  down  his  back.  He  advances, 
with  an  expansive  smile,  the  fire-light  shining  on  his  glasses, 
which  are  enormous.] 

Herr  D. — "  Gut  efenin',  gut  efenin'."  (Claps  his  heels 
together  and  doubles  up  like  a  jack-knife,  for  a  second 
facing  Mrs.  Thornton.  Assumes  the  perpendicular  again, 
and  tosses  back  his  mane.  Repeats  the  maneuvers, 
facing  Dr.  Thornton.)  "Bardon,  badam.  Is  it  that  I 
have  deranged  you?"  (Stoops  and  picks  up  scissors, 
thimble,  etc.) 

Mrs.  T.— "Not  at  all,  Professor.  It  was  my  fault.  I 
am  always  forgetting  that  I  have  them  in  my  lap.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  just  saying  to  the  Doctor 
when  you  came  in  " 

Dr.  T.— "Take  that  chair"  (indicating  a  rickety,  sec- 
ond-hand, cane  structure,  contributed  when  the  rectory 
was  being  furnished  by  the  richest  woman  in  the  congre- 
gation).   "  Make  yourself  comfortable." 

Mrs.  T. — "I  was  saying  that  I  wished  you  would  spend 
more  of  your  evenings  with  us.  Doctor  isn't  like  me. 
I'm  fond  of  company;  I  always  was,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it.    He  says  he  never  gets  time  " 

Dr.  T.  (warningly)— "Cecilia!" 

Mrs.  T.  (meekly)—"  Yes,  father.  Pull  up  nearer  the 
fire,  Professor.  It  is  bitterly  cold  out  to-night.  You 
really  oughtn't  to  go  around  as  thinly  dressed  in  this 
weather.    Why  do  you  never  wear  an  overcoat?" 

Dr.  T.  (moving about  uneasily  in  his  chair)—"  Cecilia! 
Your  dress  is  really  smoking.   Do  be  more  careful." 


Herr  D.  (flushing  and  speaking  quickly) — "  Badam  is 
vair  kind.  I  am  tanksful  for  ze  so  great  carefulness,  but 
yet  I  am  not  gold.  No.  In  the  contrary  I  am  all  of  a 
svet — you  call  hims." 

Dr.  T. — "  Perspiration,  we  say." 

Herr  D. — "So-o-o-h!  Den  dere  is  no  svet?  You 
have  no  such  a  word?  But  I  have  sairch  him,  oond  lairn 
him  in  dat  dictionnaire  vat  you  gif  me !  Bair-spee-ra- 
sion.  Bair-spee-ra-sion.  Bair-spee-ra-sion.  I  vill  re- 
member me  of  dat  vord.    Danke!  " 

Mrs.  T. — "  You  don't  pronounce  any  of  your  words 
right.    It's  perspiration.    You  give  all  the  wrong  sound." 

Dr.  T.— "  Cecilia !  You  can't  expect  Mr.  Dinkspiel  to 
learn  such  a  difficult  language  as  ours  all  at  once.  And, 
as  to  pronunciation,  you  know  we  really  have  no  stand- 
ard." 

Mrs.  T. — "  It  is  very  hard  for  foreigners.  They  never 
learn  it." 

Herr  D.  (who  is  immensely  proud  of  his  English) — 
"  Bort,  badam!  I  am  come  frawm  makin'  de  acquaint- 
ance auf  a  J  airman  gentlemans  vat  speak  more  better  as 
der  most  part  auf  der  Americans.  He  lairn  in  six  mont. 
Dond  he  have  not  des  head  of  Carl "  (slapping  that 
member,  and  running  his  hand  wildly  through  his  locks) ; 
"  ach  nein!  Dis  I  tell  you :  So  shuah  as  I  am  in  dis 
countree  anoder  year,  I  vill — I  veel,  I  vould  say — speak  it 
as  he.  Johan  Carl  Maximillian,  I  say  all  de  days, '  De 
Englis  mawst  be  gesprochen.  You  hate  him.  De  good 
God  know  dat.  Bort  vat  vill  be  bekommen  of  Hanna 
and  ye  so  little  Conradchen  if  you  get  not  vork.'  " 

Mrs.  T.  (much  interested  immediately) — "Why,  have 
you  got  a  family?  I  had  no  idea  you  had  a  wife  and 
child,  Professor.    I'll  go  and  see  them  at  once." 

Herr  D. — "Meinvife!  It  is  auf  de  veil-beloved  sis- 
ters I  so  speak.  In  de  present  I  got  no  vife.  Bort  (look- 
ing in  the  fire  and  clasping  his  hands)  I  go  to  haf." 

Dr.  T.  (jocosely) — "Indeed!  Engaged,  I  suppose. 
Quick  work,  that,  if  your  charmer  lives  in  Bagdad.  You 
have  only  been  here  six  weeks,  I  believe.  Well,  don't 
forget  that  I  make  an  excellent  confessor,  when  you  have 
any  thing  on  your  mind  or  heart." 

Herr  D. — "  Dot  is  vyfor  I  am  cawm.  I  vould  say- 
riously  speak  vid  you." 

Dr.  T. — "  I  am  quite  at  your  service ;  only — isn't  supper 
nearly  ready,  Cecilia?" 

Mrs.  T.  (with  hospitable  warmth)—"  Yes,  father,  and 
the  Professor  must  stay.  Don't  dream  of  leaving  us,  Pro- 
fessor. I  am  afraid  I  haven't  any  thing  very  extra,  but 
that  doesn't  matter.  If  the  vestry  would  only  pay  the 
Doctor's  sal  " 

Dr.  T. — "  Cecilia!  How  oiten  have  I  begged  you  not 
to  mention  my  private  affairs  to  " 

Mrs.  T. — "Now,  father,  why  on  earth  should  you  be 
provoked?  You  know  they  haven't  given  you  a  cent  for 
three  months ;  and  two  sermons  preached  every  Sunday 
regularly,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  boys'  school  fees  de- 
manded. Still,  if  you  don't  want  it  mentioned,  I'll  say  no 
more  about  it.  Excuse  me,  Professor,  and  I'll  go  and  see 
about  tea.  I  know  we  have  got  some  nice  sausages  that 
a  country  parishioner  sent  in  to-day,  and  cream  cheese 
and  a  jelly-cake.  You  won't  starve  on  that."  (Goes  out, 
leaving  the  Professor's  eyes  glistening  with  hope  deferred 
at  the  mention  of  these  dainties.) 

Dr.  T. — "  Before  we  enter  upon  your  business  there  is 
a  little  matter,  Dinkspiel,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  call 
your  attention ;  I  meant  to  have  mentioned  it  yesterday. 
It  is  the  voluntaries  again.  I  have  noticed  that  you  have 
played  the  same  one  for  three  Sundays  in  succession,  and 
it  is  a  composition — I  say  so  in  all  courtesy — that  strikes 
me  as  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  I  objected  to 
that  operatic  selection,  '  The  Heart  Bowed  Down  by 
Weight  of  Woe,'  you  remember,  for  the  same  reason. 
May  I  ask  what  it  is?  " 

Herr  D. — "It  is  vone  liddle  biece  of  the  arrangement 
of  Gungl." 

Dr.  T.— "  Arrangement  of  what?" 

Herr  D. — "De  prefixion  is  'Secret  Lawf.'"  (Blushes 
and  runs  his  hands  through  his  hair  with  a  rapid,  nervous 
motion.) 

Dr.  T. — "A-a-h!  Steinmetz,  who  had  your  position, 
has  a  good  collection  of  voluntaries,  I  know,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to  lend  them  to  you." 

Herr  D. — "  I  need  not  de  music  of  dat  spitzbube!  I 
know  a  tousand  dings  dat  would  be  more  belter.  If  you 
like  not  vat  I  haf  blay,  I  will  gif  you  Mozart  oond  Gliick's, 
vich  dat  Steinmetz  could  not  do  for  his  life !  Yen  I  agree 
to  overtake  ze  duties  of  vone  capelmeister,  I  vas  told  it 
mattered  not  vat  I  blay.  Oond  ze  furst  day  Steinmetz 
zay  to  me  ven  I  ask  his  habitudes :  'Blay  vat  you  blease. 
Dese  beoples  know  not  "  Shoo  Fly  "  from  der  "Adelaide." 
I  vant  not  dis  blace ;  I  make  hunderd  dollars  each  mont 
vid  private  bupils.'  Oond  ever  since  vat  does  he?  Makes 
conspirations !  fa!  "  (A  vivid  disgust  is  painted  on  his 
face,  and  the  Doctor  is  listening  calmly.  Both  hear  "ting- 
a-ling,  ling,  ling,  ling!"  in  the  hall.  They  retire  to  the 
dining-room — where  Mrs.  Thornton  awaits  them — for  an 
hour,  and  return  looking  cheerful  and  animated.  Pipes 
are  lit.) 

Dr.  T. — "  Well,  Dinkspiel,  this  is  the  time  and  place 
for  confidences  of  a  tender  nature.  I  am  ready  to  listen. 
What  is  it?" 

Herr  D.  (a  fatuous  smile  of  utter  satisfaction  on  his 
face) — "Dis  vas  long  yairs  do  I  say  Johan  Carl  Maxi- 


millian ven  comes  she?  Dat  udder  vat  is  you,  comes 
she  nefer?  Die  Allgutigste  her  has  billet  for  dee,  oond 
vidout  she,  alone  dou  valkest  hunderd  yairtroo  beoples  as 
de  sand  auf  seas.  Dere  is  bort  vone!  Look  veil  for  dis 
angel-maidens  in  airth  dat  dou  miss  not  her  in  heafen ! 
Oond  here  I  find!"  (Stretches  out  his  right  hand  and 
seizes  the  Doctor's  left,  which  he  presses  enthusiastically, 
his  eyes  full  of  tears.)  "I(h  bin  geliebt!  fa!  ich  bin  ge- 
liebt! — heart-lawfed,  you  say." 

Dr.  T. — "  You  mean  that  you  love,  I  suppose." 

Herr  D.  (vehemently) — "  Dat  also;  vid  hairt  and  soul, 
vid  mind  oond  body,  in  dis  vawld  oond  anodder !  A 
tousand  vawlds !    Ven  etairnity  is  yesterday  I  still  lawf!" 

Dr.  T. — "  It  is  evident  that  you  have  a  very  severe  at- 
tack of  the  malady  which  none  escape  altogether.  Do 
you  know  the  lady?" 

Herr  D. — "All — sairtainly!  For  this  it  is  I  ask  your 
good  friendship.  She  is  of  your  chairch.  Dee  name  it  is 
Amanda ;  dee  odder  name  auf  conclusion  I  can  not  " 

Dr.  T. — "Amanda  Marchmont?  A  very  pretty  girl! 
Why,  I  baptized  her  when  she  was  a  baby !  How  the 
years  do  fly !  " 

Herr  D. — "  Ach  nein!    You  have  a  mistake." 

Dr.  T. — "  You  surely  don't  mean  Miss  Amanda 
Pitcher?  " 

Herr  D.  (nodding  his  head  affirmatively) — "  Pee-chah; 
Pee-chah.  Himmel  itnd  Erie!  vat  a  speech  is«de  Englis !" 
(Dr.  Thornton  turns  his  back  on  his  guest,  and  punches 
the  fire  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes.  Having  recovered 
his  gravity,  resumes  his  seat.) 

Dr.  T. — "  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  settled  every  thing 
with  the  lady — all  the  usual  preliminaries." 

Herr  D.  (not  understanding)—"  Bardon?  " 

Dr.  T. — "  You  have  spoken  to  her? " 

Herr  D. — "  Not  a  vord." 

Dr.  T. — "  Then  how  do  you  know  she  cares  for  you?" 

Herr  D.- — "  How  know  I  dat  dee  sun  she  shine,  ze 
flowers — dee  flowers,  I  vould  say— blooms,  dee  vinds  kiss? 
In  dee  eyes  auf  mein  Amanda  from  dee  furst  I  read, 
'Dou,  dou,  vell-beloved  Carl,  art  he!  Come  to  me!' 
Engel  des  Jhmmels!    Susses  Miidchen!  " 

Dr.  T. — "  But  isn't  this  a  very  sudden  thing?  Have 
you  given  the  thing  proper  consideration?  How  do  you 
know  that  you  will  suit  each  other? " 

Herr  D. — "  You  cut  in  part  dee  orange,  mein  Freund, 
oond  ven  you  put  togezzer  vat  haf  you?  In  de  nature 
every  ting  is  tvin.  Vone  is  not  a  perfect  whole.  Oondde 
tvins  each  odder  knows,  fa,  ja!  theure  Amanda !  Vat 
Geist!  vat  Gtmuthl "  (Looks  up  at  the  ceiling  raptur- 
ously.) 

Dr.  T. — "  I  take  your  wrord  for  it.  I  am  past  the  age 
of  hearts  and  darts,  Dinkspiel.  'The  shovel  and  tongs 
to  each  other  belong.'"  (Laughs,  and  seeing  that  he  is 
giving  offense,  becomes  preternaturally  grave  again.) 

Herr  D. — "  I  vait  your  counselations." 

Dr.  T. — "  I  don't  doubt  the  truth  of  all  you  say;  but 
since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  advise  you  to  make  sure  of 
the  lady.    '  Souvent  femine  varie,'  you  know." 

Herr  D. — "  I  vill  do  as  you  say,  dough  I  imaginate  she 
oonderstand  kervite  veil  my  admiration." 

Dr.  T. — "  And,  of  course,  you  will  let  me  know  the  re- 
sult. How  do  you  like  this  mixture  of  Perique  and  Vir- 
ginia tobacco? " 

Herr  D. — "  Ver  goot,  I  think.    Ver  goot." 

Dr.  T. — "  Do  you  know,  Dinkspiel,  that  as  you  sit 
there  you  look  wonderfully  like  a  print  of  Schumann  that 
I  used  to  see  in  Steinmetz's  rooms?  The  resemblance  is 
really  striking." 

Herr  D.  (arranging  his  hair  and  bowing  complacently) 
— "  It  is  not  Schumann.  It  is  Beethoven!  Vat  makes 
dot  Steinmetz  vid  Schumann?  A  man  vat  can  not  blay  at 
all,  at  all,  oond  teach  all  de  time '  Der  Maiden's  Brayers !' " 

Dr.  T. — "  Well,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about  your 
place;  he  won't  succeed  in  ousting  you.  He  is  a  dis- 
sipated man,  and  we  can't  rely  on  him  in  the  least." 

Herr  D. — "  Ven  I  see  dot  nose  I  say :  '  Steinmetz,  you 
drink  no  more  der  beer  of  der  vaterland,  bort  der  visky  of 
der  Americans,  oond  you'd  better  look  out ! '  I  go  now." 
(Goes  accordingly,  leaving  a  message  of  farewell  for  Mrs. 
Thornton.    That  lady  comes  in  not  long  after.) 

Mrs.  T. — "  Why,  father;  alone?  Has  the  Professor 
been  gone  long?" 

Dr.  T. — "  Don't  call  him  that,  Cecilia;  it  is  really  too 
absurd.  The  promiscuous  way  in  which  such  titles  are 
used  is  an  offense  to  me.  This  is  an  age  of  '  educational 
establishments  for  young  gentlemen,' professors  of  chirop- 
ody and  the  trapeze,  coal  vases,  and  a  dozen  other  twad- 
dling substitutes  for  things  we  have  known  always  by  sen- 
sible names." 

Mrs.  T. — "I  only  do  it  because  I  can't  pronounce  his 
name.    But  do  tell  me  what  he  said." 

Dr.  T. — "  I  have  got  a  surprise  for  you,  my  dear.  Who 
do  you  suppose  he  fancies  himself  in  love  with,  and  pro- 
tests adores  him?— Miss  Pitcher!" 

Mrs.  T.  (with  a  little  shriek)—"  Amanda  Pitcher!  Good 
gracious  alive !  Why,  she  is  at  least  fifteen  years  older 
than  he,  and  dresses  like  a  fright.  And  she  is  as  poor  as 
poor  can  be." 

Dr.  T. — "  And  a  very  dull,  commonplace  woman.  In 
his  eyes,  though,  she  is  a  Venus  in  physique  and  a  De 
Stael  in  intellect.  He  has  fanned  himself  into  a  frenzy 
on  the  subject." 

Mrs.  T. — "  Well,  if  he  marries  her  we  must  help  him. 
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I'll  put  on  my  bonnet  to-morrow  and  get  all  the  ladies  in 
the  congregation  to  promise  to  send  him  their  children  ; 
and  I  can  speak  to  the  Browns  about  the  kitchen  stove  at 
the  same  time.  It's  all  in  cracks.  In  fact,  I  did  tell  Mr. 
Brown  yesterday  that  the  vestry  ought  really  to  send  me 
another  for  a  Christmas  gift." 

Dr.  T. — "  Why,  why  will  you  do  such  things,  Cecilia? 
It  afflicts  me  beyond  expression." 

Mrs.  T. — "  There,  father,  I  oughtn't  to  have  let  you 
know  what  I  had  done.  Now  don't  be  cross.  The  stove 
is  in  cracks.  It  won't  bake  any  thing  properly.  But  if 
you  don't  want  it  mentioned,  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it, 
I  promise,  to  anybody." 

Dr.  T.  (who  knows  that  the  Browns  are  as  ubiquitous 
as  loquacious) — "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  late, 
and  we  had  better  go  up  to  our  rooms." 

Mrs.  T.—"  In  a  moment,  as  soon  as  I  make  the  fire 
secure.  Did  you  notice  what  a  supper  the  poor  man 
made?  Six  sausages,  and  five  rolls,  and  three  cups  of 
coffee!  I  counted  them ;  not  that  I  begrudge  them.  It's 
my  belief  that  he  is  half-starved  at  that  boarding-house  of 
his." 

Dr.  T. — "  It  is  not  the  man  but  the  lover  that  requires 
all  that  support.  Emotion  is  exhausting.  Are  you  com- 
ing?" 

[Exeunt — Dr.  Thornton  and  his  wife.] 


Scene  II. --Vestry  room  of  St.  Thomas's  Church.  Second-hand 
S.  S.  Library  in  the  distance;  row  of  surplices  against  the 
wall;  asthmatic  melodeon  covered  with  music  and  hymn 
books;  some  dusty  benches  and  battered  chairs.  Choir  as- 
sembled to  practice  the  Christmas  music,  and,  as  usual,  the 
association — supposed  to  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of  har- 
mony— in  which  discord  perpetually  reigns.  It  consists  of 
four  persons,  who  hate  each  other  as  bitterly  as  though  they 
were  all  related,  and  had  quarreled  over  two  hundred  dollars 
in  the  settlement  of  a  joint  estate. 

Herr  Dinkspiel  (who  has  been  softly  playing  Kiicken's 
"  Thou  Art  a  Lovely  Flower,"  and  "  I  Fie  schon  bist  du," 
and  glancing  tenderly  between  the  bars  at  Miss  Pitcher, 
wheels  around  on  the  music  stool) — "It  is  high  time  we 
begin.  Have  der  ver  great  kindness  to  find  out  de 
Handel."  (Ten  minutes  is  consumed  looking  in  the  wrong 
books  or  in  books  with  missing  leaves.  There  is  a  buzz 
of  discontent;  Miss  Pitcher's  copy  has  been  forgotten 
and  left  at  home.) 

Herr  D.  (impatiently) — "  Is  all  the  pairsons  what  is  to 
sing  r-ready  ? " 

Miss  Pitcher  (who  has  calmly  taken  the  alto's  copy) — 
"Yes.    What  on  earth  are  we  waiting  for,  Miss  Smith?" 

Herr  D. — "  1  no  longer  vaits."  (Plays.  The  choir 
reluctantly  rises.  They  sing  "  All  We  Like  Sheep,"  and 
glare  at  each  other  with  wolfish  ferocity.) 

Herr  D. — "  Vee  vill  now  dry  dees  antem  I  taught  de 
last  week." 

Conceited  Tenor  (who  knows  that  his  part  in  it  is  insig- 
nificant)— "  What,  that  thing !  There  never  was  such 
trash ! " 

Conceited  Baritone  (who  has  twenty-five  bars  all  to 
himself)— "  It  is  beautiful!  Come  now,  Whithers,  you 
can't  patronize  Elvey — not  much." 

Conceited  Soprano  (whose  services  are  voluntary) — "  I 
really  don't  think  I  can  undertake  that  with  Miss  Smith. 
She  phrases  so  badly  that  I  never  know  where  I  am. 
Let's  try  something  else." 

Conceited  Alto  (to  Herr  D.)— "Miss  Pitcher  takes  a 
very  great  liberty,  indeed,  in  presuming  to  criticise  my 
voice  and  method,  as  she  does.  I,  who  had  lessons  for  a 
whole  season  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Campnan,  to 
have  fault  found  with  me  by  a  person  who  has  never  been 
out  of  Bagdad,  and  whose  wretched  little  ballads — Silver 
Thready  Among  the  Gold '  and  '  Lorena ' — would  not  be 
listened  to  for  one  moment  in  any  drawing-room  in  En- 
gland, and  would  scarcely  be  welcome  in  a  tradesman's 
parlors  at  Ramsgate !" 

Herr  D.  (soothingly)— "She  means  it  not  mein  Fr'aulein; 
she  means  it  not.  Vould  you  be  paid  for  singing  if  you 
sang  not?" 

Miss  Smith  (graciously)—"  True,  Mr.  Dinkspiel.  She 
is  not  paid,  and  small  wonder.  They  get  her  for  nothing 
— her  exact  value.  Indeed,  she  is  dear  even  at  that, 
frightfully  dear." 

Herr  D.— "  Veil,  ladies  and  gentlemans,  if  you  like  not 
dat  vee  vill  take  some  auf  Sir  Goss.  Blease  to  find  your 
blaces.  Pages  dirty-six.  Hasten  you;  now  I  blay." 
(The  anthem  is  sullenly  and  atrociously  sung.) 

Herr  D. — "  Sit  not  down  !  Dee  hymn  auf  Christmas. 
Oond  let  me  bray  auf  you  to  sing  dis  vid  igspraysion,  vid 
sentiments  auf  heart,  oond  not  joost  as  if  all  days  vas  also 
Christmas.  '  Beace  on  Airt '  comes  like  tvilight  on  dee 
village  auf  Bethlehem.  '  Good-vill  to  Mans'  likevise  bes 
shtill  piano  pianissimo.  Bort  ven  you  come  to  '  Braise 
dee  Lord,'  trow  dee  woice  out  so.  (Fetches  a  long,  lusty 
note.)  Braise  like  dee  angels,  vid  all  dee  inspirations  auf 
der  soul !  Mount  dee  clouds !  Fill  dee  shkies !  Tink 
no  more  auf  der  beoples  vat  listens.  Sing  to  der  hayvens, 
oond  all  vill  be  veil !  Forget  not,  Vidders,  to  take  der 
long  bret  on  der  tird  beat  auf  der  twelf  bar." 

Tenor  (with  innumerable  repetitions,  variations,  and 
dislocations  of  the  words) — "  Peace  on  Earth."  (The 
Baritone  looks  insufferably  bored  during  this  perform- 
ance, turns  over  the  pages  of  his  score  noisily,  and  is 
in  a  state  of  rapt  meditation  on  it,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  his  having  heard  one  note.) 


Baritone — "  Peace  on  Earth."  (The  Tenor  talks  osten- 
tatiously to  Miss  Pitcher  all  the  while,  in  a  tone  that 
makes  itself  distinctly  heard,  and  there  is  occasionally  a 
derisive  laugh.) 

Herr  D.—" Excellently  veil!  Sphlendid!"  (To  the 
Tenor,  with  heat.)  "  I  vill  drouble  you,  Mr.  Vidders,  to 
maintain  de  keviet  ven  dere  is  solos." 

Contralto  (in  a  deep  cotton  wood  voice) — "  Peace  on 
Earth."  (This  is  sung  at  great  length,  making  much  of 
peace  and  only  incidental  mention  on  the  last  note  of 
the  earth.) 

Soprano  (in  a  stage  whisper,  to  Herr  D.) — "Sir  Julius 
Fiddlesticks!  Half  of  one  quarter  from  Steinmetz,  and 
never  paid  him  for  that ! " 

Herr  D. — "Ver  goot.  Ben  portamento,  Mees  Schmidt." 

Soprano — "Peace  on  Earth."  (Ends  on  her  highest 
note.) 

Contralto  (to  nobody  in  particular) — "Well,  that  was 
the  flattest  C  I  ever  heard.    Cracked !  gone !  quite  gone !" 

Herr  D. — "  Bravo!  bravissimo!  Again  !  Ve  vill  begin 
to  recommence  vid  de  nint  bar  from  de  largo."  (Tenor, 
Baritone  and  Contralto  exchange  contemptuous  glances.) 

Tenor,  Baritone,  Soprano,  Contralto — "And  Good-will 
to  Men." 

Baritone  (to  Tenor) — "  Do  you  think  you  will  be  equal 
to  that  severely  classical  work?  That  florid  Italian  busi- 
ness suits  you  a  deal  better." 

Tenor  (to  Baritone) — "  I  suppose  none  of  us  can  say  or 
know  beforehand  what  we  are  equal  to,  or  you  would 
certainly  never  have  undertaken  that  setting  of  your  solo. 
The  bass  notes  are  merely  a  gruff  whisper,  I  assure  you. 
If  Dinkspiel  knew  his  business  he  could  at  least  use  the 
swell  and  help  you  out  that  far;  but  he  don't.  He 
either  hurries  me  to  death  or  leaves  me  wholly  without 
support." 

Baritone — "Very  true.  They  all  do.  Steinmetz  was 
just  as  bad.    I'm  off." 

Tenor — "And  so  am  I."  (They  take  their  leave. 
While  they  have  been  talking  the  ladies  have  been  col- 
lecting their  vails,  gloves,  and  other  fugitive  possessions.) 

Soprano  (sweetly,  to  Contralto) — "  You  seem  fearfully 
hoarse  to-day,  Miss  Smith;  you  really  ought  to  try 
Brown's  troches  before  Sunday,  unless  your  great  friend, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  disapproves  of  them." 

Contralto — "Thanks,  very  much;  you  are  very  kind. 
I  wish  I  could  think  of  something  likely  to  benefit  your 
voice,  dear  Miss  Pitcher;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  hope- 
less." 

Soprano  (furiously) — "What  do  you  mean,  you  con- 
temptible English  adventuress?" 

Contralto — "I  mean  that  if  you  ever  had  a  voice — 
which  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme — it  has  been  gone  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  and  left  a  penny  whistle  in  its  place." 

Soprano — "  Which  is  as  good  as  your  fog-horn,  ma- 
dam, any  day.  You'll  never  earn  a  living  in  Bagdad; 
and  I  advise  you  to  go  home  of  your  own  accord  before 
you  are  sent  back,  with  other  foreign  beggars,  by  the  gov- 
ernment. We  are  not  going  to  feed  all  the  pauper  popu- 
lation of  Europe,  I  can  tell  you!  And  as  to  catching  a 
husband,  you'll  never  do  that,  either.  Our  American 
men  have  too  much  taste  to  look  at  a  fright  and  a 
dowdy ! " 

Herr  D.  (walking  up  and  down  excitedly) — "Ladies! 
ladies!  Lawfly  Mees  Peechah!  Amiable  Schmitz ! 
Dalk  not  so.   I  beg!   I  imblore!" 

Contralto  (ignoring  Herr  D.) — "  Well,'  I  have  heard 
husbands  were  plentiful  on  this  side  of  the  water;  but  it 
evidently  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  you  are  concerned !" 

Soprano  (shaking  her  fist) — "  I  can  marry  whenever  I 
like  !  I'm  engaged  this  minute."  (Herr  D.  stands  con- 
vulsively.) 

Contralto — "  Stuff  and  nonsense !  a  woman  who  is  forty, 
if  she  is  a  day  ! " 
Soprano—"  Infamous  wretch ! " 

Contralto — "Fish-wile!  I  have  had  enough  of  your 
billingsgate." 

Both  ladies  (to  Herr  D.) — "  Hear  her  !  Are  you  going 
to  stand  by  and  see  me  treated  like  this? " 

Herr  D.  (distraught) — "  Shtop !  I  vill  no  more,  I  wow ! 
I  vash  my  hands!  Ach  Himmell  Vat  position  is  dat 
auf  capelmeister  auf  dee  American  kirchen!  " 

Contralto — "  I  shall  not  stay  another  moment.  The 
cousin  of  a  baronet  and  daughter  of  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  insulted  by  a  creat- 
ure whose  father  sells  herrings  by  the  pound !  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Dinkspiel."  (Sweeps  out  wrathfully,  leav- 
ing Miss  Pitcher  in  tears.) 

Herr  D.  (soothingly) — "Veep  not;  no  longer  veep, 
mein  Schatz;  Carl  is  here." 

Soprano — "  Go  away,  and  let  me  alone ! " 

Herr  D. — "  I  vaits  for  dy  igsplanation  of  dose  gruel  vorts 
I  have  heerd  but  now.  Dou  lovest  me?  Dot  I  know. 
Oond  " 

Soprano — "I  love  you!  Why,  you're  a  fool!  What 
are  you  talking  about?   You  must  be  crazy! " 

Herr  D.  (throwing  himself  at  her  feet) — "Amanda! 
Amanda!  Heart's  loved!  Himmlische!  Dou  lovest  me 
not?  vilst  dou  not  marry  dy  Carl? " 

Miss  Pitcher  (emphatically) — "No,  I  won't.  I  don't 
care  a  pin  about  you;  not  a  pin.  I  never  have;  and  I 
never  will.  There ! "  (Seizes  her  muff  and  goes  toward  the 
door.)  "  I  never  want  to  see  the  face  of  another  foreigner 


the  longest  day  I  live.    And  I'll  show  that  English  wild- 
cat whether  I'm  engaged  or  not.   I  shall  be  married  t 
day  month." 

Herr  D.  (despairingly) — "Amanda!  Amanda!" 
[Exit— Miss  Pitcher.] 

(Herr  D.  groans  and  sinks  into  a  chair.) 


Scene  III. — The  Rectory.   Ten  days  after  Christmas. 

Doctor  T. — "  I  wonder  if  any  thing  is  wrong  with  Dink- 
spiel. He  sent  a  substitute  to  play  last  Sunday,  and  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  more  than  a  week.  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  for  me  to  go  down  to  his  boarding-house  this 
afternoon  and  see  about  him." 

Mrs.  T. — "Oh  yes;  do,  father,  go  right  down.  Very 
likely  he  is  sick ;  and  a  stranger,  too.  I'll  wrap  up  some 
of  my  nice  rolls  and  put  them  in  your  overcoat  pocket  for 
him.  with  the  cold  chicken  left  over  from  dinner  yester- 
day. I  shall  tell  Dr.  Tyler  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  to  attend  him  for  nothing,  too, 
when  he  comes  here  to-day." 

Dr.  T.  (alarmed) — "No,  no,  Cecilia,  don't  do  thatl 
You  would  give  dreadful  offense  all  around.  And  I  can't 
make  a  peripatetic  larder  of  myself,  my  dear.  If  I  should 
find  him  ill,  though,  I  will  see  that  he  lacks  for  nothing. 
Briggs  may  come  while  I  am  out,  and  you  arc  to  tell  him 

exactly  this  "  (drops  his  voice  and  gives  some  private 

instructions,  after  which  he  puts  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
goes  out.  On  his  own  door-step  he  meets  Herr  Dinkspiel, 
looking  extremely  haggard  and  unkempt.) 

Dr.  T. — "  Is  this  you,  Dinkspiel?  Why,  I  was  just 
going  to  see  you;  but  this  is  better.  Come  inside."  (Leads 
the  way  into  the  sitting-room.)  "  I  missed  you  on  Sun- 
day, and  you  have  not  been  to  the  rectory  as  usual,  so  I 
feared  you  were  laid  by  the  heels.  You  are  looking  badly, 
too.    Why  didn't  you  let  me  know?" 

Herr  D.  (gloomily) — "  'Tis  not  that  I  am  what  you  call 
beneath  the  vedders.  It  is  dee  droubles  vot  I  haf.  Dee 
heart  of  me  is  sick,  oond  dat  is  vorse  dan  anybody.  Do 
you  not  obserf  dat  I  lose  all  my  flesh  oond  am  now  a 
pairfect  skillet?   Dat  is  droubles — all!" 

Dr.  T. — "  Skeleton,  you  mean.  No,  you  are  not  look- 
ing well,  but  you  can  never  hope  to  be  thin,  no  matter 
what  you  suffer.  What  kind  of  trouble — mind,  body,  or 
estate?  Tell  me  all  about  it."  (Smiles  kindly,  and 
approaches  him.)  "That  is  what  clergymen  are  for,  you 
know.    Perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  it." 

Herr  D.  (clasping  both  hands  around  his  right  knee, 
and  shaking  his  head  mournfully) — "  It  is  Amanda!  She 
lawfs  me  not,  she  lawfs  me  nefer ! "  (Unable  to  endure 
the  thought,  he  gets  up  and  walks  wildly  about  the  room, 
swinging  his  arms  in  a  frenzied  way,  sighing  painfully,  and 
dashing  his  hand  through  his  hair  in  so  many  directions 
that  it  stands  up  all  around  his  head  in  a  kind  of  tragic 
nimbus.)  "Oh!  Vot  a  vorld  is  dis  !  All  is  night,  oond  no 
shtar  shines  for  Carl.  Vy  live  I?  In  my  heart  vas  dis  so 
beautiful  maiden,  as  dee  bool  auf  vater  gifs  drembling 
back  dee  overbending  hayvens.  Oond  now — ach  Gottl 
vyfor  giv'st  dou  dee  hearts  dat  dou  break'st?"  (Breaks 
into  sobs.  Tears  run  down  a  desolate  expanse  of  broad 
German  cheeks,  and  are  mopped  up  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief.) 

Dr.  T.  (soothingly) — "  Come,  come,  Dinkspiel.  You 
mustn't  give  way  like  this  and  take  things  so  hard.  Sit 
down ;  sit  down  there ;  and  besides,  you  may  be  despair- 
ing prematurely.  Your  case  may  not  be  so  hopeless, 
after  all.  Ladies  have  been  known  to  change  their 
minds,  you  know." 

HerrD. — "  Nefer!  nefer!  Amanda  has  said  it.  I  told 
to  myself,  '  Dis  is  life  or  dis  is  death  ! '  Oond  it  is 
death  !  "  (Throws  himself  down  on  his  knees  in  front  of 
the  sofa  and  weeps  as  copiously  and  unreservedly  as 
though  he  were  six  years  old,  uttering  the  most  plaintive 
moans  and  disjointed  exclamations  of  love  and  grief.  Dr. 
T.,  with  all  his  experience,  has  never  had  such  a  case, 
and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  it.  He  thinks  to  himself; 
"  Was  there  ever  such  infatuation !  But  I  must  be  care- 
ful. He  is  evidently  terribly  in  earnest,  and  may  do 
something  rash.") 

Dr.  T. — "Really  now,  really,  my  poor  fellow,  I  am 
more  than  sorry  for  your  disappointment.  But  you  must 
bear  it  like  a  man,  Dinkspiel.  You  must,  really.  You 
must  not  abandon  yourself  to  it  and  make  no  effort  to 
control  yourself." 

Herr  D.  (rolling  about  in  a  billowy  way  on  the  sofa) — 
"  I  lawf,  oond  must  foraiver  lawf  she  dat  in  retairn  lawfs 
not  me.  If  I  veeps  not  for  dis,  for  vat  veep  at  all?  Not 
vonc  vink  have  I  shleep  for  tree  days  oond  nights. 
Amanda  !  Amanda  !  I  gry  always !  Oond  de  birds  of 
night  tell  to  me  '  Carl !  Carl !  was  du  liebst  must  du  /assert, 
und  das  Lied  nur  ist  lang.' " 

Dr.  T. — "Are  you  sure  she  rejected  you  definitely? " 
(Thinks,  "I  should  have  supposed  she  would  say  'yes, 
and  thank  you  kindly.'") 

Herr  D. — "  Dere  is  no  doubts.  She  goes  to  marry  vid 
anodder." 

Doctor  (to  himself— "What,  another ! "  Aloud)—"  You 
don't  mean  it." 

Herr  D. — "Nefer!  dat  was  her  vord.  She  said  I  vas 
grazy ! "   (Boo-hoos  afresh.) 

Dr.  T. — "Excuse  me  a  moment."  (Goes  in  the  next 
room,  and  returns  presently  with  a  glass  of  cordial  and 
some  cajce.)   "  Now,  Dinkspiel,  you  must  get  up  and 
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take  this  at  once.  You  are  exhausted  and  over-excited, 
and  need  something  of  the  kind.  Come ! "  (After  a 
moment's  delay  the  afflicted  lover  does  as  he  is  told. 
The  Doctor  chats  cheerfully,  but  not  too  cheerfully, 
about  other  things,  until  he  is  more  composed.) 

Dr.  T.— "  Time  will  gradually  assuage  the  violence  of 
the  grief  you  naturally  feel.  In  four  or  five  years  you  will 
wonder  at  it  yourself,  for,  as  De  Quincey  says, '  No  pang  is 
permanent  with  man.'  It  is  a  merciful  provision  of 
nature.  And  how  do  you  know  that  it  would  be  for  your 
happiness  to  marry  that  woman  rather  than  some  other? 
These  are  very  clumsy  attempts  at  consolation,  I  feel,  but 
perhaps  in  time— say  in  ten  years— it  will  be  far  more 
agreeably  and  effectually  done  by  some  charming  girl, 
who  will  make  you  as  entirely  happy  as  you  are  now  mis- 
erable." 

Herr  D.  (excitedly)—"  Dalk  not  so.  I  like  not  your 
De  Quincey.  Vould  you  insawlt  me?  Vat  says  in  the 
contrary  Klopstock?"  (Quotes  in  German  a  tremendous 
passage,  with  the  most  formidable  "  mountain-ranges  of 
words"  running  through  it,  and  translates  liberally.) 
"  Habbiness  I  can  not;  but  foraiver  vill  Carl  be  faitful 
to  dee  sveet  maymories  auf  Amanda." 
[Enter— Mrs.  Thornton.] 

Mrs.  T. — «'  Father,  Mr.  Briggs  is  here,  and  says  he  must 
see  you  at  once  about  the  chancel  carpet.  I'm  sure  I 
hope  we  are  to  have  a  new  one.  How  do  .you  do,  Profes- 
sor? The  one  we've  got  now  is  a  disgrace  to  the  parish. 
How  the  Roots,  who  are  rolling  in  money,  can  look  at  it 
every  Sunday  and  never  dream  of  replacing  it,  I  can't 
imagine." 

Dr.  T.  (thinks — "What  a  genius  my  wife  has  for  say- 
ing the  wrong  thing."  Aloud) — "The  Roots  are  very 
charitable,  my  dear,  and  generous  in  their  subscriptions 
to  every  thing  I  bring  under  their  notice.  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  leave  the  impression  on  Dinkspiel's  mind 
that  " 

Mrs.  T. — "Goodness  gracious  alive,  father!  I  never 
said  they  were  mean  !  And  if  you  would  rather  I  shouldn't 
notice  the  carpet,  I  will  shut  my  eyes  to  all  the  holes,  and 
not  mention  them  to  a  soul."  (Smiles  most  good- 
naturedly.) 

Dr.  T.— "Sorry  to  leave  you,  Dinkspiel.  Don't  go 
unless  you  are  obliged.  My  wife  will  be  pleased  to  have 
a  talk  with  you." 

Herr  D.  (who  dislikes  Mrs.  Thornton) — "  I  must  avay." 
(Rises  and  bows  himself  out  of  the  room,  wringing  the 
Doctor's  hand  with  much  empressemenl  in  the  hall,  his 
big  blue  eyes  brimming  over  with  a  new  supply  of  tears.) 
(  Concluded  next  week. ) 


RECENT  PYRAMID  WORK. 


One  might  think  that  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been 
visited,  inspected,  measured,  re-measured,  and  written 
about  so  often  that  it  was  completely  worked  out.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  different  theories  about  its 
original  intention ;  and  those  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
the  Astronomer-royal  of  Scotland,  in  particular,  still  ex- 
ercise an  extraordinary  fascination  over  many  minds.  The 
professor,  moreover,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  take  measurements  of  the  Great  Pyramid  which 
had  any  pretensions  to  scientific  exactness.  Hut  Mr. 
Petrie  has  brought  to  the  work  more  delicate  instruments 
of  measurements  than  had  ever  been  used  on  the  pyramid 
before;  and  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements, 
he  uncovered  parts  of  the  building,  which  had  been 
covered  for  ages.  Consequently,  his  observations  on  this 
well-trodden  field  have  almost  the  interest  of  fresh  dis- 
coveries. 

Mr.  Petrie's  survey  was  no  holiday  task.  He  worked 
at  measurements  or  triangulation  tor  about  eight  hours  in 
the  blazing  sun  every  day;  then,  after  cooking  his  own 
dinner  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  made  his  temporary 
abode,  and  washing  up  the  dishes  he  worked  on  till  mid- 
night in  reducing  his  observations,  and  writing  out  results. 
1  hiring  his  investigations  of  the  pyramid,  he  often  worked 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch;  for,  as  measurements 
inside  could  not  be  carried  on  until  the  day's  tide  of  visit- 
ors had  ebbed  away,  he  worked  outside  until  dusk,  and 
then,  after  dinner,  spent  the  night  within  the  pyramid 
measuring  and  observing  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Consequently,  we  now  have  a  survey  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
which  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  all  previous  work  in  its 
accuracy;  and  we  have  also  some  most  valuable  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  other  pyramids,  temples,  and  tombs 
of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  concerning  the  tools 
and  methods  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptains  in  their  won- 
derful works. 

Mr.  Petrie  is  minute  in  his  observations  of  the  injury 
that  the  King's  Chamber,  the  chamber  containing  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  has  sustained,  appar- 
ently by  an  earthquake.  The  joints  of  the  stones  have 
been  loosened  on  every  side,  and  the  great  beams  of  the 
ceiling,  weighing  about  fifty-four  tons  each,  have  been 
broken  right  through  on  the  south  side,  and  the  chamber 
actually  holds  together  only  by  the  force  of  sticking  and 
thrusting;  its  eventual  downfall  is,  as  Mr.  Petrie  says, 
"  a  mere  question  of  time  and  earthquakes."  As  one  of 
these  cracks  and  many  of  the  joints  have  been  daubed  up 
with  mortar,  it  seems  that  the  injury  must  have  occurred 
before  the  pyramid  was  finished. 

The  sarcophagus,  in  which  great  interest  was  centered 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  theory,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  standard  for  all  the  pyramid  dimensions,  is 
found  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  be  rather  a  careless  piece  of  work. 
Marks  of  the  saw,  which  still  remain,  show  that  the 
masons  have  more  than  once  cut  deeper  than  tljey  in- 
tended, and  have  then  tried  to  polish  away  their  mistakes, 


but  without  wholly  succeeding.  The  coffer  was  raised  to 
see  if  there  were  any  marks  underneath  it  to  indicate  that 
it  stood  in  its  original  place ;  but  no  such  marks  were 
found. 

Mr.  Petrie  gives  some  interesting  details  relative  to  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  workmanship  of  the  pyra- 
mid in  the  course  of  building.  ,  The  site  was  leveled  with 
great  care,  and  the  base  laid  out  with  wonderful  exacti- 
tude. The  basalt  pavement  on  the  east  side  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  the  limestone  pavement  on  the  other  sides  are 
splendid  pieces  of  work,  the  blocks  of  basalt  being  all 
sawn  and  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The 
lower  part  of  the  casing,  of  which  Mr.  Petrie  for  the  first 
time  uncovered  some  blocks  in  situ,  is  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  so  is  the  Entrance  Passage;  "  the  means  employed 
for  casing  and  cementing  the  blocks  of  soft  limestone, 
weighing  a  dozen  to  twenty  tons  each,  with  such  hair-like 
joints  are  almost  inconceivable  at  present,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  levelling  is  marvelous.'  But  the  same  excel- 
lence is  not  shown  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  building;  the 
upper  part  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  much  askew;  in  the 
Antechamber,  bad  stone  has  been  employed,  and  its  de- 
fects rudely  plastered  over;  and  in  the  King's  Chamber, 
though  it  is  composed  entirely  of  magnificient  granite 
blocks  of  admirable  workmanship,  there  is  an  error  in  the 
leveling,  causing  a  difference  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
between  the  courses  on  the  north-east  and  the  south-west, 
an  error  which,  if  not  due  to  natural  causes,  is  surprising 
in  such  a  piece  of  work  as  the  Great  Pyramid.  In  many 
places  the  stone  has  been  left  in  the  rough,  to  be  dressed 
down  when  it  was  put  in  position,  but  which  has  been 
left  undressed.  Mr.  Petrie  suggests  that  the  architect  of 
the  first  period  of  the  building  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  who  exercised  less  care- 
ful supervision,  and  that  thus  the  building  was  somewhat 
hastily  finished.  As  the  roofing-beams  for  the  King's 
Chamber  are  all  numbered,  and  marked  for  the  north  or 
south  sides,  Mr.  Petrie  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were 
all  hewn  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  architect,  and  fitted 
into  position  outside  the  pyramid,  but  were  built  into 
their  place  by  the  second  and  less  careful  architect. 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  Mr.  Petrie's  theory  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  history  of  its  closing, 
referring  the  reader  to  his  book  for  the  arguments  and 
observations  by  which  it  is  supported.  He  believes  that 
the  whole  mass  of  limestone  of  which  the  Pyramid  is 
built  was  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Turraand  Masara, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.  The  unskilled  labor  of 
transporting  the  stone  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  Pyramid- 
field  was  performed  by  conies  during  the  three  months  of 
the  inundation,  when  the  peasantry  are  idle.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  men — as  Herodotus  tells  us — were  em- 
ployed at  that  time ;  while  during  the  rest  of  the  year  a 
staff  of  skilled  masons  were  busied  in  hewing  the  stone. 
Mr.  Petrie  has  discovered  behind  the  Second  Pyramid 
remains  of  the  barracks  which  were  used  by  the  workmen 
while  it  was  building;  they  would  easily  hold  four  thou- 
sand men.  In  this  manner  the  Great  Pyramid  might 
have  been  built,  as  Herodotus  says,  in  twenty  years. 
Very  much  of  the  work  was  planned,  course  by  course, 
on  the  ground;  and  after  it  was  thus  prepared,  the  un- 
skilled laborers  were  probably  employed,  in  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  in  raising  it  into  its  place.  This  was 
done  by  the  simple  method  of  rocking,  namely,  "  resting 
the  stones  on  two  piles  of  wooden  slabs,  and  rocking 
them  up  alternately  to  one  side  and  to  the  other  by  means 
of  a  spar  under  the  block,  thus  heightening  the  piles  al- 
ternately, and  so  raising  the  stone.  This  would  also 
agree  with  the  mysterious  description  of  a  machine  made 
of  short  pieces  of  wood."  The  tools  employed  in  working 
the  granite  which  is  used  in  the  interior  were  "  bronze 
saws  over  eight  feet  long,  set  with  jewels,  tubular  drills 
similarly  set  with  jewels,  and  circular  saws."  The  jewel- 
points  were  either  of  diamond  or  corundum,  most  proba- 
bly the  latter.  Mr.  Petrie  has  found  cores  evidently 
broken  from  a  tubular  drill-hole,  which  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  use  of  a  fixed  jewel-point.  Masses  of 
masons'  chips  may  still  be  seen  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  pyramid,  and  are  probably  equal  in  bulk  to  more 
than  half  the  building  itself. 

Strabo  says  that  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  little  way  up  one 
side,  has  a  stone  which  may  be  taken  out,  which  being 
raised  up,  there  is  a  sloping  passage  to  the  foundations. 
One  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshur  retains  the  casing  around 
the  doorway,  bearing  signs  of  the  kind  of  door  described 
by  Strabo — a  stone  flap,  working  on  a  horizontal  hinge, 
which,  when  closed,  would  show  no  difference  from  the 
rest  of  the  Pyramid-casing. 

The  secret  of  this  door,  and  of  the  access  to  the  King's 
Chamber  by  means  of  the  shaft  leading  to  the  Great  Gal- 
lery, would  still  be  known  at  the  time  when  the  Pyramid 
was  first  violated,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  seventh 
and  eleventh  dynasties,  so  that  no  forcing  of  an  entrance 
was  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  chamber  and  abstract 
the  body  from  the  sarcophagus ;  though  probably  at  the 
same  time  the  entrance  to  the  Queen's  Chamber  was 
forced,  and  the  statue  of  Khufu  broken  up  and  carried 
out  to  be  smashed  into  chips  on  the  hill  opposite  the  door 
of  the  Pyramid.  Subsequently  to  this,  the  secret  of  the 
shaft  appears  to  have  been  forgotten;  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  classical  times  people  were  able  to  do  more 
than  to  enter  by  the  door  and  descend  to  the  subterranean 
chamber.  In  some  mysterious  manner,  perhaps  after  the 
Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  even  the  secret  of  the  door  was 
forgotten.  The  Calif  Mamun  forced  a  hole  through  the 
masonry,  but  was  despairing  of  success,  when  the  shaking 
made  by  his  workmen  caused  a  stone  to  fall,  which  con- 
cealed the  plug-blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ascending 
Passage.  He  then  forced  his  way  into  the  Entrance  Pas- 
sage, found  the  fallen  stone,  and  ascertained  that  it  cov- 
ered the  mouth  of  another  passage.  He  worked  around 
the  impenetrable  granite  blocks,  and  entered  the  Ascend- 
ing Passage.  The  way  was  then  free  to  the  Great  Gallery 
and  the  King's  Chamber,  where,  of  course,  he  found  the 
sarcophagus  of  Khufu  empty.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Pyramid  has  remained  open  to  £very  intruder.— Cham- 
bers's Journal. 


MEYERBEER. 


From  1829  to  i860,  with  few  exceptions,  Meyerbeer 
passed  the  summer  months  every  year  at  Spa.  An  eye- 
witness thus  describes  him :  "  He  was  invariably  dressed 
in  an  ill-fitting  black  frock-coat,  with  a  black  silk  neck- 
cloth wound  several  times  round  his  throat,  high  and  stiff 
shirt-collar,  and  tight  trousers  with  straps.  His  gloves 
were  many  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  he  wore  a  tall  silk 
hat  falling  not  over  gracefully  on  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
He  always  carried  a  huge  cotton  umbrella  under  his  left 
arm,  when  he  didn't  use  it  as  a  walking-stick.  When  on 
foot  he  shambled  along  with  a  tottering  step,  as  if  he  were 
blind;  but  his  usual  mode  of  locomotion  was  an  insecure 
seat  on  a  donkey,  his  legs  dangling  almost  on  the  ground — 
in  which  guise  he  might  regularly  be  seen  of  an  afternoon 
in  the  Allee  du  Marteau."  Jules  Janin  used  to  relate 
with  great  glee  that  during  his  stay  at  Spa,  on  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  he  asked  his 
servant  it  any  one  had  called.  .  "  Nobody  worth  speaking 
of,"  was  the  contemptuous  answer,  "only  the  queer  old 
fellow  on  a  donkey,  with  a  large  umbrella!"  Among  the 
composer's  peculiarities  was  a  horror  of  cats,  the  mere 
sight  of  one  throwing  him  into  a  nervous  fit.  He  was,  as 
a  rule,  silent  in  company,  and  disliked  being  brought  in 
contact  with  inquisitive  people.  One  of  these,  meeting 
him  while  he  was  enjoying  a  solitary  "(constitutional"  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  fastened  on  him  like  a  leech,  and, 
anxious  to  have  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  fountain- 
head  as  to  the  progress  of  the  long-expected  Africaine, 
asked  him  point-blank  if  it  were  nearly  ready.  "  Mon- 
sieur," coolly  replied  Meyerbeer,  "the  Champs  Elysees 
are  open  to  every  one,  but  my  secrets  are  not  like  the 
Champs  Elysees,"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  the 
indiscreet  questioner  no  wiser  than  he  was  before.  As  a 
memorial  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Spa,  a  charmingly  pictur- 
esque promenade,  artistically  laid  out,  near  the  spring 
of  the  Geronstere,  by  order  of  the  municipality,  records 
the  titles  of  the  composer's  principal  works.  A  tiny 
waterfall,  like  a  silver  thread,  is  called  "  I.a  Cascade  de 
Ploermel";  a  flight  of  steps  composed  of  roughly-hewn 
stones  represents  "  L'Escalier  du  Prophete";  a  wooden 
bridge  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  Le  Pont  de  Marcel"; 
and  two  recesses,  where  benches  are  placed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  are  respectively  denominated 
"  Le  Repos  de  Pierre  et  Catherine  "  and  "Le  Repos  de 
Raotil." — Allthe  Year  Round. 


COLOR  MUSIC. 


Suppose,  by  a  wild  stretch  of  imagination,  some  mech- 
anism that  will  make  a  rod  turn  round  one  of  its  ends, 
quite  slowly  at  first,  but  then  faster  and  faster,  till  it  will 
revolve  any  number  of  times  in  a  second — which  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  imaginable,  though  you  could  not  find 
such  a  rod  or  put  together  such  a  mechanism.  Let  the 
whirling  go  on  in  a  dark  room ;  and  suppose  a  man  there 
knowing  nothing  of  the  rod :  how  will  he  be  affected  by 
it?  So  long  as  it  turns  but  a  few  times  in  a  second  he 
will  not  be  affected  at  all,  unless  he  is  near  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  blow  on  the  skin.  But  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
spin  from  sixteen  to  twenty  times  a  second,  a  deep,  growl- 
ing note  will  break  in  upon  him  through  his  ear;  and  as  the 
rate  then  grows  swifter  the  tone  will  go  on  becoming  less 
and  less  grave,  and  soon  more  and  more  acute,  till  it  will 
reach  a  pitch  of  shrillness  hardly  to  be  borne,  when  the 
speed  has  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  At  length, 
about  the  stage  of  40,000  revolutions  a  second,  more  or 
less,  the  shrillness  will  pass  into  stillness;  silence  will  again 
reign  as  at  the  first,  nor  any  more  be  broken.  The  rod 
might  now  plunge  on  in  mad  fury  for  a  very  long  time 
without  making  any  difference  to  the  man ;  but  let  it  sud- 
denly come  to  whirl  some  million  times  a  second,  and 
then,  through  intervening  space,  faint  rays  of  heat  will  be- 
gin to  steal  toward  him,  setting  up  a  feeling  of  warmth  in 
his  skin,  which  again  will  grow  more  and  more  intense,  as 
now  through  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mill- 
ions the  rate  of  revolution  is  supposed  to  rise.  Why  not 
billions?  the  heat  at  first  will  only  be  so  much  the 
greater.  But,  lo!  about  the  stage  of  four  hundred  bill- 
ions there  is  more — a  dim  red  light  becomes  visible  in  the 
gloom ;  and  now,  while  the  rate  still  mounts  up,  the  heat 
in  its  turn  dies  away,  till  it  vanishes  as  the  sound  van- 
ished; but  the  red  light  will  have  passed  for  the  eye  into 
a  yellow,  a  green,  a  blue,  and,  last  of  all,  a  violet.  And 
to  the  violet  (the  revolutions  being  about  800,000,000,000 
a  second)  there  will  succeed  darkness— night,  as  in  the 
beginning.  This  darkness,  too,  like  the  stillness,  will 
never  more  be  broken.  Let  the  rod  whirl  on  as  it  may, 
its  doings  can  not  come  within  the  ken  of  that  man's 
senses. — Professor  Croom  Robertson. 


The  fact  that  the  President  has  his  mind  on  such  per- 
sons as  Carl  Schurz  and  Col.  Codman  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  shows  that  he  will  aim  high  arhd  try 
to  get  an  able  commission.  Probably  Mr.  Codman  does 
not  care  to  take  official  place  at  Washington,  but  we  wish 
that  Mr.  Schurz  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  serve  the 
public  in  this  capacity,  to  which  his  experience  well  fits 
him. — Springfield  Republican . 


It  is  stated  that  epidemics,  like  some  conflagrations, 
serve  to  clear  out  some  unsavory  spots  in  crowded  mu- 
nicipalities; and  while  the  business  man  of  Montreal 
may  tremble  at  the  temporary  stagnation  of  business,  the 
broad  citizen  will  not  fail  to  see  that  contagion,  with  its 
direful  mortality,  is  the  solemn  missionary  of  scientific 
enlightenment  sent  to  face  down  the  burdens  of  sanitary 
sins. — Springfield  Republican.  , 

The  old  party  platforms  have  had  their  day,  and  no 
longer  mean  any  thing  to  anybody.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt longer  to  scare  off  voters  from  a  good  candidate  by 
pointing  to  a  stupid  plank  in  the  platform,  .or  to  win 
voters  to  a  bad  candidate  by  pointing  to  a  sound  plank, 
for  every  voter  knows  that  the  real  platform  is  the  candi- 
date himself. — Neto  York  Nation. 
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A  TURKISH  LEGEND. 


A  certain  Pasha,  dead  these  thousand  years, 
Once  from  his  harem  fled  in  sudden  tears, 

And  had  this  sentence  on  the  city's  gate 
Deeply  engraven  :  "Only  God  is  great." 

So  those  four  words,  above  the  city's  noise, 
Hung  like  the  accents  of  an  angel's  voice, 

And  evermore,  from  the  high  barbican, 
Saluted  each  returning  caravan. 

Lost  is  that  city's  glory.    Every  gust 

Lifts,  with  crisp  leaves,  the  unknown  Pasha's  dust. 

And  all  is  ruined — save  one  wrinkled  gate, 
Whereon  is  written:    "  Only  God  is  great." 

T.  B.  Aldrieh. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  KIN  GAL  BUCHANAN. 


The  November  Black  and  White  Exhibition  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  Palette  Club  and  sundry  other  luminous 
schemes  of  the  past.  A  morning  paper  facetiously  at- 
tributes the  failure  of  the  plan  to  the  overpowering  affec- 
tion which  the  gentlemen  have  for  the  lady  artists.  It 
announces  that  they  have  postponed  the  November  exhi- 
bition in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Ladies' 
Exhibition  in  December.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question 
any  thing  so  unalterable  as  the  love  of  man  for  woman, 
particularly  when  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a 
business  proposition.  I  have  no  doubt  but  if  the  ladies 
were  elected  to  sing  bass  and  tenor,  the  masculines  in 
every  church  choir  in  the  city  would  resign. 

The  business  at  the  Art  Association  reminds  me  of  a 
story.  Once  there  were  two  persons  walking  together, 
one  of  whom  had  one  leg,  the  other  two.  With  three 
legs  between  them  they  traveled  fairly  well,  although 
they  made  no  great  speed.  After  they  had  gone  some 
distance  the  two-legged  person  said  to  the  one-legged 
person,  "  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  leave  you  and  take 
a  little  run,  just  to  see  what  I  can  do." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  one-legged  person,  "but  let  us 
take  a  little  spin  together  first." 

"Oh  no,"  cruelly  replied  the  other,  "you  must  go 
alone  and  I  will  go  alone." 

The  one-legged  person  considered  the  matter,  and 
finally  said  to  the  other,  "Although  you  have  two  legs 
you  are  much  shorter  than  I.  Were  I  to  compete  with 
you  it  might  bring  you  to  blush.  Therefore,  out  of  my 
great  love  and  consideration  for  you,  I  will  abstain  from 
any  thing  that  might  have  the  appearance  of  rivalry." 

Just  then,  the  two-legged  person  having  let  go  of  him, 
the  one-legged  person  set  down  suddenly. 


I  called  this  week  on  the  engravers  Chamberlain  and 
Ingalsbe.  They  are  established  at  120  Sutter  street,  and 
are  busy  as  bees  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  work.  They 
lost  over  $2,000  worth  of  materials,  tools,  books,  and  bric- 
a-brac  in  the  Crocker  fire,  and  were  unfortunately  not  in- 
sured. Miss  Ingalsbe  was  the  greater  sufferer,  as  she  had 
in  her  office  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  old  books, 
rare  prints,  and  other  articles,  mostly  gifts  from  friends,  and 
all  impossible  to  replace.  Among  the  pictures  burned 
was  the  well-known  and  much-admired  white  portrait  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Richardson. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Ingalsbe  are  very  success- 
ful engravers.  They  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  do, 
at  fairly  remunerative  prices,  although  high-class  engrav- 
ing is  not  as  much  in  demand  nor  as  well  paid  for  here  as 
it  is  in  the  East.  Still,  they  have  acquired  an  excellent 
and  honorable  reputation  as  a  firm,  and  are  good  examples 
of  what  sensible,  business-like  women  can  achieve  where- 
ever  they  may  be. 

■Owing  to  a  great  pressure  of  work,  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble for  Miss  Ingalsbe  to  be  represented  in  the  Ladies' 
Exhibition.  The  management  will  not  give  up  the  idea 
until  the  last  minute,  as  they  are  very  anxious  to  represent 
every  variety  of  high-class  art-work  done  by  women  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  expects  to  give  up  her  country 
life  and  return  to  art  and  San  Francisco  next  January. 

Although  the  Ladies'  Exhibition  may  lose  contributors 
on  one  side,  it  is  a  lucky  affair  on  the  whole,  and  may 
gain  reinforcements  from  all  sorts  of  desirable  and  unex- 
pected sources.  The  latest  arrival  is  Mrs.  Julia  Dunn, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  four  months'  sketching 
tour  in  Mexico.  I  have  not  seen  her  portfolio  yet,  but 
they  tell  me  it  contains  a  lot  of  good  things.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Nellie  Hopps,  the  indefatigable  chairwoman  of 
the  executive  committee,  will  let  no  sketch  escape. 


Mazzanovich,  the  clever  scene-painter,  is  also  just  a 
plain  artist  of  some  reputation.  A  week  ago  Mr.  Martin, 
of  the  Art  Association,  was  congratulating  himself  on  hav- 
ing secured  some  beautiful  water-colors,  by  Mazzanovich, 
for  the  November  Black  and  White  Exhibition.  Now 
that  the  exhibition  is  no  more,  it  is  hard  to  say  when  or 
where  we  shall  see  these  pictures. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Mazzanovich  the  other  day. 
The  prince  of  scene-painters  is  a  brilliant  young  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  genuine  fire  about  him.  If  he 
carries  out  all  the  work  he  has  contracted  for,  the  chances 
are  that  his  industry  will  bring  him  to  an  early  grave — 


death  unheard  of  for  an  artist !  He  is  under  con- 
tract to  the  California  Theater,  and  is  there  prepar- 
ing for  the  grand  spectacular  production  of  Macbeth, 
which  is  now  drawing  near.  Just  incidentally,  he  stops 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  fix  up  scenery  for  such  plays 
as  Prisoner  for  Life,  Step  by  Step,  Divorce,  Dark  Days, 
and  Storm  Beaten.  Meanwhile  he  spends  his  nights 
painting  the  scenery  for  the  new  and  gorgeous  Alcazar, 
where  Emma  Nevada  makes  her  appearance  next  month. 
For  the  Alcazar  he  will  paint  several  sets  of  scenery,  and 
a  drop  curtain  of  Moorish  design,  to  match  the  general 
architecture  of  the  theater.  The  "Alcazar,"  by  the  way, 
will  be  the  prettiest  little  gem  of  a  theater  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  absolutely  complete  and  correct  in  every 
part — a  dream  in  fret-work  and  gold,  a  living  page  from 
the  Alhambra.  To  paint  scenery  which  shall  neither  mar 
the  harmony  of  so  gorgeous  a  setting  nor  be  eclipsed  by 
it,  is  a  task  which  could  only  be  intrusted  to  an  artist  of 
the  first  caliber. 

For  Macbeth,  Mazzanovich  is  preparing  a  barren  heath 
of  utter  gloominess,  a  banquet  hall,  a  court-yard  in  a 
Scottish  castle,  several  short  scenes  of  minor  importance, 
and  to  close  with,  a  tremendous  battle  scene,  which  shall 
take  place  on  a  great  hillside,  with  a  castle  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  business  of  scene-painting  has  grown  so  slowly  to 
its  present  great  importance  that  people  who  enjoy  the 
play  at  seventy-five  cents  a  seat  can  not  possibly  realize 
what  brains  have  been  racked,  what  books  consulted, 
what  midnight  labors  gone  through  with,  in  order  to  give 
the  play  a  setting,  which,  when  in  its  place,  seems  merely 
a  matter  of  course.  Nowadays  the  poorest  of  us  travel 
more  or  less,  we  read  up  in  architecture,  we  study  the 
decorative  arts.  Look  back  a  little,  and  think  how  we 
would  be  insulted  were  they  to  offer  us  the  same  castles 
and  battle  fields  that  used  to  satisfy  us  in  the  good  old 
days  at  the  California  Theater,  when  John  McCullough 
and  Lawrence  Barrett  were  there.  What  a  change,  truly — 
with  the  admission  fee  at  half  the  former  price  and  the 
stage  setting  at  double  or  triple  the  former  value. 

There  is  an  etching  fever  just  at  present.  The  town  is 
full  of  them,  and  all  the  dealers  have  special  consignments 
for  the  winter  trade.  At  Morris  &  Kennedy's  the  gallery 
presents  a  novel  appearance,  being  literally  lined  with 
the  dainty  black  and  white  works  of  art.  Of  these,  one 
most  covets  a  Fortuny — say  "  The  Anchorite,  "  a  Seymour 
Haden,  or  the  exquisite  "  Spinner,"  after  Millet.  Among 
the  etchings  are  two  or  three  exquisite  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings, signed  with  Italian  names,  and  executed  with  most 
patient  delicacy. 

If  I  were  a  burglar,  successfully  burglaring,  I  should  steal 
that  faint,  delicious  sketch  by  Percy  Moran — delicate  as  a 
sigh,  sweet  as  an  old  love-song.  All  the  artists  covet  it, 
and  marvel,  as  well  they  may,  at  the  stupidity  of  rich 
people  who  roll  by  in  carriages  and  don't  go  in  and  buy  it. 

Bovee  &  Toy,  who  have  been  doing  famously  with 
their  art  sales,  expect  to  have  a  picture  sale  in  a  few  weeks. 
They  express  an  intention  to  make  it  extremely  elegant 
and  exclusive.  But  worthy  pictures  do  not  grow  on  trees, 
and  in  San  Francisco  the  artists'  monuments  are  built  of 
good  intentions.  As  the  holidays  draw  near,  a  few  really 
good  sales  might  help  the  artists  out  a  little,  and  not  be 
exactly  a  bad  thing  for  the  auctioneers.  It  requires  a  long 
head  to  buy  at  one  of  the  Bovee  &  Toy  art  sales,  where 
worthless  commonplace  things  are  exhibited  and  sold  in 
affectionate  juxtaposition  to  other  articles  of  unquestioned 
merit  and  great  value.  I  don't  know  whether  the  good 
things  are  meant  to  sell  the  poor  ones,  or  the  poor  ones 
to  benefit  the  public  by  keeping  down  the  price  of  the 
good.   

News  from  Toby  Rosenthal,  who  is,  according  to  Alfred 
Trumble,  the  only  artist  save  Michael  Angelo  of  whom 
we  in  San  Francisco  know  any  thing.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
presuming  a  little  on  our  acquaintance  with  Michael 
Angelo;  but  why  should  he  forget  the  author  of  the 
"  Poisoned  Bouquet? "  Yet  let  us  not  vex  the  mind  with 
abstruse  questions.  The  letter  from  Munich  says  :  "I 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  with  Toby  Rosenthal.  He  is 
busy  at  work  on  his  "  Dance  in  the  Time  of  Napoleon  I." 
The  picture  contains  a  number  of  the  beautiful  faces  for 
which  he  is  celebrated." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Milwaukee  will  succeed  in  getting 
her  drinking  water  from  Whitefish  bay,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  drink  sewage,  as  she  does  now.  The  drinking 
water  in  Chicago  is  so  impure  that  one  is  obliged  to  chew 
it  well  before  being  able  to  swallow  it;  and  sometimes, 
when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction,  a  beef-steak 
pounder  has  to  be  used  before  the  mass  can  even  be 
chewed.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  our 
drinking  water  will  be  in  the  same  condition,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Up  to  the  present  writing  the 
foreign  party,  Monsieur  de  Cholera,  has  failed  to  fulfill 
his  long  promised  visit  to  America,  but  he  is  of  a  roving 
disposition,  and  is  liable  to  turn  up  at  any  moment. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hustle  around  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  his  royal  germs  on  his  own  ground. 
— Peck's  Sun. 


The  family  newspapers  are  bitter  on  the  Louisiana 
$1.25  Coupon  Lottery,  and  want  it  stopped,  because  the 
Lottery  does  not  advertise  with  them. — California  Spirit 
of  the  Times. 


THE  QUEEN'S  MONEY. 


The  recent  changes  in  the  royal  family  must  at  le.i 
have  proved  highly  profitable  to  the  lawyers  concerneu. 
Last  year  the  Queen  made  a  fresh  settlement  of  her 
private  property,  after  the  Duke  of  Albany's  death,  and 
now  I  hear  that  entirely  new  testamentary  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  her  Majesty.  The  amount  of  the 
Queen's  private  property  is  unknown  ;  but  I  am  told  that, 
including  the  Prince  Consort's  fortune  and  Mr.  Nield's, 
it  exceeds  four  millions;  and,  beside  these,  there  are  the 
estates  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  extend  to  33,000  acres; 
the  Claremont  property,  which  her  Majesty  purchased 
from  the  country  three  years  ago,  at  a  very  inadequate 
price,  and  the  Osborne  estate,  which  has  enormously  in- 
creased in  value,  to  say  nothing  of  property  at  Baden- 
Baden  and  at  Coburg.  The  Queen  at  the  present  time 
makes  large  allowances  to  several  of  her  younger  chil- 
dren, and  Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of"  Battenburg 
derive  the  bulk  of  their  income  from  her  liberality.  It 
has  been  reported  that  they  are  to  be  granted  the  use  of 
the  Villa  Hohenlohe,  her  Majesty's  residence  in  Baden- 
Baden — which  has  been  for  several  years  unoccupied — 
as  they  are  to  live  in  Germany,  except  when  the  Prince's 
professional  vocations  demand  his  presence  in  this 
country. 

In  the  Four  Georges,  great  amusement  is  expressed  by 
Thackeray  because  George  II  seized  his  father's  will  and 
never  would  permit  it  to  be  proved,  nor  was  any  thing 
ever  heard  of  it  afterward ;  and  its  suppression  produced 
a  violent  quarrel  with  the  royal  family  of  Prussia.  There 
is  a  long  narrative  in  Horace  Wal pole's  Memoirs  about 
this  will ;  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  after  the  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  precisely  the  same  thing 
happened  again,  for  the  Queen  quietly  took  possession  of 
Prince  Albert's  will,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  known  of 
its  contents  to  this  hour;  nor  does  any  one  know  the 
amount  of  property  which  he  left.  The  Prince  had 
nothing  when  he  came  to  England  except  100/.  a  year,  or 
some  such  paltry  sum ;  but  he  was  very  parsimonious 
(like  his  uncle  King  Leopold) ;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
he  must  have  left  nearly  a  million,  as  he  received  655,000/. 
from  the  country,  of  which  he  did  not  spend  as  many 
shillings,  and  certain  speculations  in  which  he  engaged 
turned  out  very  profitably.  I  have  only  calculated  the 
Prince  Consort's  allowance;  but  he  also  received  large 
sums  as  military  pay,  and  a  trifle  of  22,000/.  as  Governor 
of  Windsor  Castle,  in  which  sinecure  office  he  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  anxious  to  appoint  a  deserving  nobleman  who  had 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  country. — London  Truth. 


The  incidents  of  the  campaigns  of  1870-71  taught  the 
French  that  the  old  "  deep  "  system  by  columns  of  bat- 
talions, of  regiments,  of  brigades  en  masse,  would  not 
answer,  now  that  the  destructive  effect  of  an  enemy's  fire 
imposes  the  necessity  of  deployments  at  long  distances; 
and  that  iri  consequence  a  new  system — the  dispersed 
order — was  a  sine  qua  non,  not  only  ol  the  success  but 
even  of  the  very  existence  of  any  and  every  body  of  troops 
engaged,  whether  offensively  or  defensively.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  and  logical  than  this  transforma- 
tion, to  which,  in  a  very  great  measure,  may  be'  attributed 
the  victories  of  the  Germans,  by  whom  first  it  had  been 
substituted  for  those  dispositions  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  great  Napoleon.  Breech-loaders  are  a 
more  powerful  engine  of  destruction  than  the  smooth- 
bored  flint-locks  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  empire.  The 
artillery  no  longer  uses  round  shot,  nor  even  ordinary 
shells,  save  when  its  objective  is  a  wall  or  an  intrench- 
ment,  but  covers  the  ground  with  a  hail  of  shrapnel  and 
case-shot  that  would  annihilate  in  a  very  few  minutes  one 
of  those  columns  which  triumphed  at  Wagram  and  Aus- 
terlitz.  A  change  became  imperatively  necessary,  and 
so  it  was  that,  after  four  years  of  careful  study,  the  French 
Infantry  Board  presented  something  which  theoretically 
seemed  to  be  perfect  and  above  all  criticism.  And  so  it 
was,  theoretically;  only,  when  tried,  it  was  found  want- 
ing; it  possessed  incomparable  advantages,  but  it  had 
grave  defects.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  iheore  of  1875 
provided  for  the  relative  safety  of  the  men,  but  its  sub- 
division of  the  tactical  unity  so  dispersed  the  files  that 
their  officers  lost  all  control,  and  necessarily  the  army 
lost  all  cohesion. — New  York  Times. 


Shakespeare  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  France.  Cqque- 
lin's  "  Falstaff "  looms  ahead,  a  disquieting  possibility; 
but,  like  the  cholera,  scarcely  a  thing  to  be  nervous  about 
as  yet.  At  the  Francais,  on  the  other  hand,  Dumas  and 
Meurice's  Hamlet  is  soon  to  be  produced;  while  at  the 
Odcon,  Macbeth,  with  Mine.  Roussell  as  "Lady  Mac- 
beth," has  just  given  place  to  an  adaption  of  Twelfth 
Night,  by  M.  Dorchain,  a  young  poet  of  the  Coppee 
school.  In  Un  Conte  d'Avril,  as  the  adaption  is  called, 
the  love  intrigue  and  the  Malvolio  episode  are  retained, 
but  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  are  run  into  one  personage, 
under  the  name  of " Quinapalus.  "  "I  am  told,"  writes 
M.  Vitu,  "that  the  tragedian  Irving  was  tempted  by  an 
artist's  whim  to  cast  himself  for  the  part  of  "Malvolio." 
M.  Keraval  showed  himself  this  evening,  as  long,  as  lean, 
as  fleshless,  '  et par  consequent  aussi  tragedien  Anglais,'  as 
the  celebrated  Irving  himself.  It  is  a  most  successful 
caricature.  "  M.  Vitu  is  evidently  any  thing  but  an  An- 
glomaniac.  He  has  the  audacity  to  speak  of  "  les  parties 
comique,  ou  riputees  lelles, "  of  Twelfth  Niglit.  Has  he 
no  fear  <of  that  secret  and  terrible  organization  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  which  will  doubtless  make  haste  to 
put  a  price  upon  his  head? — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


We  are  sorry  to  see  the  campaign  in  New  York  made 
to  turn  so  largely  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davenport, 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  is  President  of  the 
Hammondsport  Wine  Company.  It  is  a  bit  of  low  dem- 
agogism  of  which  any  party  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  if  it 
will  make  votes  against  Mr.  Davenport,  it  is  a  sorry  com 
mentary  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  State. — San  Francisco  Alta( Democrat.) 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  LEAFE. 


I. 

"  O  happy  leafe," 
I  to  the  vernal  bud  did  say; 

"  Thou  hast  no  griefe, 
Kiss'd  by  the  loving  sunne  in  May." 

"  Me  envy  not," 

The  leafe  replied, 
"As  sweet  thy  lot 

All  summertide." 

II. 

"  O  piteous  leafe," 
I  to  wilde  autumn's  waife  did  say, 

"Thy  pride  how  briefe, 
How  soone  the  frost  and  wind  make  way!  " 

"  Me  pity  not," 

The  leafe  replied, 
"As  vex'd  thy  lot, 

As  briefe  thy  pride." 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  the  Critic. 


MARRIED  UNDER  AN  ARBOR. 


BY  KAWEEN. 


May  soth.  How  I  used  to  laugh  at  the  girls  who  kept 
diaries,  and  think  it  was  only  fit  for  half-idiotic  specimens 
of  the  human  race,  who,  having  nothing  to  do  with  their 
time,  chronicled  with  perseverance  worthy  a  better  cause 
the  events  of  their  too  often  uneventful  lives ;  and  yet  I 
have  reached  that  stage  of  lunacy  myself.  But  there  is 
some  excuse  for  me.  What  is  a  girl  without  a  confidant? 
Truly  a  wretched  being ;  and  that  is  to  what  I  am  re- 
duced. Therefore  have  I  descended — for  I  still  hold 
diaries  in  contempt — to  confiding  my  thoughts  to  these 
pages;  the  binding  of  which,  by  the  way,  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  those  little  books  which,  upon  open- 
ing, one  finds  to  contain  the  interesting  news  that  on 
Tuesday,  July  16th,  one  had  roast  beef  for  dinner,  which 
cost  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  on  Wednesday,  July 
17th,  chops,  for  fifty  cents,  etc. 

Oh,  dear!  I  remember  how  Perry  and  I  laughed  one 
day  when  I  found  one  of  those  little  books  on  the  dining- 
room  mantel-piece,  and  I  insisted  upon  reading  to  him 
what  we  had  had  for  dinner  during  the  last  six  months. 
How  we  did  laugh  over  it,  and  what  fun  it  was.  Ah, 
when  you  are  friendly,  every  thing  is  fun.  Now — but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  keep  a  diary — I  must  begin,  and 
confide  every  thing,  or  it  won't  be  a  bit  of  a  comfort,  as 
Dollie  Carroll  told  me  once  hers  was  to  her. 

Well,  then,  some  two  months  and  a  half  ago  I  married 
Perry  Hamilton,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  very 
happy;  but — I  am  not.  Now  that  is  a  nice  confession 
for  a  bride,  and  I  must  hasten  to  assure  you,  diary,  that 
Perry  does  not  drink,  neither  does  he  gamble.  He  abso- 
lutely has  no  fault — excepting  that  he  does  not  love  me. 
Rather  humiliating,  without  doubt.  Here  is  where  the 
virtue  of  the  diary  comes  in,  for  I  would  not  confide  as 
much  to  any  one  living.  And  yet  what  did  he  marry  me 
for?  Goodness  knows  it  was  not  for  my  money,  as  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Van  Kompton  family  was  not 
vailed  in  darkness  by  any  means,  but  was  well  known  in 
all  its  meagerness.  So,  not  being  married  for  my  money, 
I  am  mystified  to  account  for  Perry's  coldness;  I  might 
say  iciness,  and  not  stretch  a  point. 

Before  our  wedding  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by 
the  most  sentimentally  inclined  girl,  in  the  way  of  an 
ardent  lover.  Not  until  the  words  were  spoken,  posi- 
tively, which  made  me  Mrs.  Perry  Hamilton,  did  Perry 
show  the  slightest  waning  of  his  affections.  But  I  .re- 
member that  about  ten  minutes  afterward,  when  some- 
body came  up  to  congratulate  us,  I  made  some  remark 
to  Perry,  and  he  answered  me  in  a  constrained  manner, 
which  I  noticed  at  the  time,  but  in  the  excitement  I  for- 
got it  very  soon.    I  was  reminded  only  too  quickly. 

I  would  not  ask  him  what  is  the  matter  for  any  thing 
under  the  sun.  I  would  not  lower  myself  and  forget  my 
dignity  that  far.  No,  sir !  All  the  advances  must  come 
from  him,  and  I  consider  he  owes  me  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  his  behavior.  But  it  has  gone  on  too  long  now. 
There  will  be  no  explanations,  no  apologies,  nothing — 
only  a  steady  coldness  which  will  gradually  be  like  a 
frozen  wall  between  us,  and  which  no  amount  of  heat 
can  ever  thaw. 

And  here  the  virtue  of  the  diary  again  makes  itself 
apparent  to  me.  It  remains  perfectly  silent,  and,  at 
least,  if  it  does  not  approve  does  not  disapprove  of  me 
and  attempt  advice  which  I  would  not  follow — that  is,  if 
the  advice  were  to  ask  Perry  what  has  so  changed  him. 
It  is  really  very  embarrassing.  I  don't  know  how  to  treat 
Perry  at  all.  Sometimes  I  forget,  and  laugh  and  joke 
with  him,  and  at  such  times  he  becomes  quite  jolly  too; 
but  suddenly  I  remember  his  coolness,  and,  determined 
that  I  who  have  done  nothing  to  offend  shall  not  be  the 
one  to  advance  suddenly,  answer  him  so  freezingly  that 
things  are  once  more  Siberia-like,  and  silence  reigns  in 
the  Hamilton  mansion;  that  is,  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
servants  seem  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Perry  can  not  think  I  married  him  for  his  money.  Al- 
though he  is  well  off  he  is  not  rich  enough  for  a  girl  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  take  him  without  love. 

The  very  idea  of  my  refusing  poor  Fred  Baxter  for  Perry ! 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  treated  me  like  this.   If  I 


had  it  to  do  over  again — I  would  do  just  the  same. 
What  is  the  good  of  my  trying  to  deceive  you,  diary? 
I  was  going  to  say  I  would  take  Fred;  but  Fred — well, 
somehow  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  Fred.  If  I  had  never 
met  Perry,  I  suppose  I  would  have  taken  him.  and  been 
happy  now.  I  would  not  have  realized  that  I  might 
have  been  more  in  love !  Now  there  is  a  question ! 
Would  I  be  more  happy  married  to  Fred — liking  him 
and  having  him  adore  me,  as  he  certainly  did,  or  mar- 
ried to  Perry,  and  being  treated  very  much  as  if  his  life 
were  a  burden  when  I  am  round? 

But,  then,  Perry  used  to  adore  me,  too.  Would  Fred 
have  changed  like  this?  Oh,  it's  enough  to  drive  one 
crazy.  I  never  was  good  at  conundrums.  I  think  I  will 
take  a  walk.  It  is  not  what  you  might  call  exciting,  walk- 
ing alone,  but  I  would  not  ask  Perry  to  go  with  me — 
rather  perish  with  ennui. 

May  23d.  Life  here  flows  in  an  even  current,  as  I 
wrote  home  to-day.  Some  people  might  call  it  stupid, 
monotonous,  dull.  Perry  ought  to  be  happy  with  me; 
don't  you  think  so,  diary?  Last  evening  I  was  sitting  at 
one  end  of  the  library,  with  a  book,  surveying  (over  the 
top  of  it)  Perry's  profile,  which  is  undeniably  good.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  I  had  been  thus  engaged  when  he 
looked  up  suddenly  and  caught  me.  I  colored  furiously, 
of  course,  and  inwardly  anathemized  every  thing  and 
everybody,  with  generous  impartiality. 

"Oh — er — er — ,"  I  stammered,  "  that  is — er — I  was 
just  thinking — er — if  it  wouldn't — er — be  nice  to  have 
some  one  to  visit  us?  " 

And  then  I  clinched  my  hands  and  ground  my  teeth 
while  Perry  wasn't  looking.  I  did  not  want  any  one  to 
visit  me  and  see  how  frigid  Perry  is;  and  I  only  said  it  be- 
cause I  was  so  confused  and  had  to  say  something.  Then 
Perry  asked  me  if  I  was  very  unhappy — in  such  a  funny 
way.  And  I  answered  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "  Un- 
happy? not  at  all;  only  dull."  (I  was  not  going  to  have 
him  think  I  was  pining  for  his  lordship  to  smile  on  me.) 
Whereupon  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  he  supposed 
it  was  dull,  and  he  wished  I  would  have  some  one,  if  I 
would  enjoy  it.  Well,  it  was  too  late  to  back  out,  so  I 
suggested  writing  to  Bessie  Sutherland,  who  is  a  darling 
girl;  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  her,  if  only  she 
don't  notice  how  Perry — don't  love  me.  I  was  going  to 
say,  dislikes  me;  but  I  hope  it  has  not  come  to  that  yet. 

So  I  have  written  to  ask  Bessie,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  charming  and  animated  t'ete-a-tetes  for  some  time, 
anyway. 

/itne  j st.  The  even  current  still  continues.  Bessie  will 
be  here  in  half  an  hour.  Dear  girl,  it  certainly  will  be 
nice  to  have  her. 

Perry  notices  me  anyway.  I  thought  he  did,  because 
several  times  when  I  have  looked  up  he  has  turned  away 
his  head,  and  I  thought  he  must  have  been  regarding  me. 
He  told  me  I  looked  pale.  Now  be  it  known  I  had  eaten 
too  many  cherries,  and  was  woefully  conscious  thereof; 
but  I  was  not  going  to  tell  him  that,  so  I  merely  sighed 
profoundly  and  said  nothing.  Whereupon  he  inquired 
anxiously— yes  anxiously,  if  I  was  not  feeling  well. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  answered,  in  a  brave  and  uncomplaining 
tone, which  I  hope  Perry  appreciated,  "there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  me;"  and  I  sighed  again. 

Perry  flushed  up  and  started  to  say  something,  but 
thought  better  of  it  and  turned  away.  I  wonder  what  he 
was  going  to  say  ? 

I  was  reading  a  novel  the  other  day,  and  something  was 
said  about  dutiful  wives.  It  gave  me  quite  a  shock  when 
I  realized  that  I  had  not  given  it  a  thought  before.  But  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  because  I 
had  not  been  at  all  undutiful.  I  am  even  down  stairs  to 
give  Perry  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  with  my  hair 
dressed.  I  wonder  if  I  would  have  arisen  thus  early  had 
I  married  Fred? 

June  2nd.  Bessie  is  here.  She  has  noticed  nothing  so 
far.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  her.  Last  evening  at  dinner 
we  were  talking  about  old  times,  and  Bessie  said :  "  O 
Georgie,  do  you  remember  the  day  we  went  down  town  to 
get  some  ice-cream  and  I  said  something  that  made  you 
laugh, and  you  choked?" 

I  laughed  at  the  recollection,  and  said  to  Perry,  "Yes, 
and  you  were  further  back,  engaged  likewise,  and  watch- 
ing us,  and  you  could  not  contain  your  unholy  delight, 
and  choked  too." 

"Ah,"  said  Bessie,  meditatively,  "you  were  not  en- 
gaged then,  you  know;  but  everybody  knew  you  would 
be;  and  don't  you  remember  they  all  said  there  was  such 
intense  sympathy  between  you,  that  when  one  choked, 
the  other  — although  at  the  other  end  of  the  place- 
choked  too? " 

The  "  intense  sympathy"  sounded  like  such  a  mockery 
that  I  instantly  congealed,  and  I  could  see  Perry's  face 
darken.  There  was  a  pause,  and  I  broke  it  by  lamely  re- 
marking :  "  Chickens  look  so  much  like  ducks  when  they 
are  cooked,  do  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bessie,  absently. 

"And  talking  of  sympathy,"  said  Perry,  abruptly,  "  I 
remember  Mr.  Baxter  was  also  present/and  laughed  very 
heartily." 

"  Poor  Fred  Baxter,"  said  Bessie. 

Perry  looked  rather  black  at  this,  and  to  mend  matters 
I  told  Bessie  to  get  on  her  things  and  we  would  go  for  a 
drive. 


I  wonder  if  Perry  was  ever  jealous  of  Fred  Baxter?  He 
never  told  me  he  was. 

fune  14th.  It  was  all  the  picnic!  I  used  to  have  a 
loathing  for  picnics,  only  to  be  equaled  by  that  which  I 
entertained  for  diaries.  How  I  have  changed.  My  idea 
of  picnics  was  simply  summed  up  in  one  word — cater- 
pillars !  And  every  one  who  knows  me  knows  the  horror 
in  which  I  hold  that  same  animal  (or  is  it  an  insect?).  I 
remember  going  to  one  some  months  before  I  met  Perry, 
and  we  ate  our  lunch  surrounded  by  bushes  on  which 
caterpillars  swarmed  literally,  and  got  into  a  variety  of 
graceful  attitudes  most  fascinating  to  behold ;  but  how 
infinitely  rather  would  I  have  been  fascinated  some  other 
way.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  young  men  to  take 
the  caterpillars'  place  in  the  fascinating  line.  They  were 
all  insufferably  stupid.  When  one  finally  crawled  toward 
me  (of  course  I  mean  a  caterpillar,  not  a  man),  I  jumped 
to  my  feet,  amid  the  laughter  and  scorn  of  my  fellow-pic- 
nickers, and  registered  a  vow  then  and  there  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  me  fo  take  part  in  a  picnic  again. 
However,  in  spite  of  my  vow,  I  actually  not  only  went 
to  another  picnic  but  gave  it  myself— for  Bessie.  It  was 
a  perfect  success,  and — but  this  is  not  the  way  to  keep  a 
diary.  I  must  tell  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. 

We  started  at  ten  o'clock,  and  drove  to  a  lovely  little 
grove  on  the  banks  of  the  prettiest  lake  ever  seen.  It 
was  a  perfect  spot  for  a  picnic.  There  were  about 
twenty-four  of  us  in  all — the  nicest  girls  and  men  to  be 
had;  and  I  was  the  chaperon.  We  were  all  sitting,  or 
rather  lounging,  around  our  lowly  table,  and  partaking 
of  a  delicious  lunch.  Everybody  was  jolly  and  happy. 
As  I  looked  around  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
particular  man  had  the  lady  of  his  heart  by  his  side  (or 
else  something  he  particularly  enjoyed  in  the  way  of  eat- 
ables), and  each  particular  girl  the  one  man  on  earth  to 
her  (or  else  a  gown  she  felt  an  inward  conviction  was  be- 
coming.) But  what  is  the  difference  wherein  their  happi- 
ness lay,  as  long  as  they  were  so? — and  their  countenances 
betokened  as  much.  I  glanced  at  Perry.  His  was  the 
only  face  on  which  rested  the  faintest  shadow  of  gloom. 
He  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  me,  a  short  way  off,  with 
the  prettiest  girl  of  the  party.  His  gloom  just  then 
affected  me  very  joyously.  "At  least,"  I  thought,  "he 
flirts  with  no  one  else,  even  if  he  does  not  care  for  me." 

My  eyes  wandered  back  to  the  table  in  time  to  see  a 
big,  yellow,  puffy,  fuzzy  caterpillar  making  his  way  with 
lazy  enjoyment  over  the  surface  of  a  jam  tart.  I  shud- 
dered, and  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion,  who 
removed  him  ruthlessly  from  realms  of  bliss  to  the  cold 
realities  of  the  lake. 

"I  have  such  an  aversion  to  caterpillars,"  I  said,  with 
another  irresistible  cold  shiver.  "  Nobody  has  any  idea 
how  they  affect  me."  I  shuddered  again,  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  laugh. 

"  What  is  amusing  you,  Georgie?"  asked  Bessie,  from 
the  head  of  the  table. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  the  funniest  thing,  that  hap- 
pened when  I  was  married,"  I  answered.  "  I  did  not 
think  it  funny  then,  by  any  means,  but  looking  back  on 
it,  it  is  amusing.  To.  begin  with,  you  must  know  I  had 
very  positive  ideas  of  my  own,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  be  married  in  a  regular  little  arbor,  made  in  the 
bow-window  of  our  parlor.  So  I  carried  out  my  idea, 
and  it  was  charming,  and  very  much  admired  by  every- 
body. But  I  had  not  been  standing  under  that  arbor 
more  than  a  minute,  and  the  minister  had  only  just  begun, 
when  my  eyes  became  riveted  on  a  caterpillar  right  in 
front  of  me.  I  was  filled  with  horror.  I  could  not  ask 
to  have  it  taken  away,  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony.  I 
knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  stand  it.  I 
could  not  keep  my  attention  on  what  the  minister  was 
saying.  I  was  calculating  with  angony  the  length  of  the 
ceremony  and  the  proximity  of  the  caterpillar.  Ah !  why 
had  I  not  been  content  with  a  marriage-bell  only,  as  were 
other  girls?  I  stole  a  hurried  glance  at  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  was  calm  and  composed  and  apparently  saw  nothing. 
There  was  a  little  branch  sticking  out,  and  the  cater- 
pillar had  got  on  this  and  was  gradually  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  me.  It  wriggled,  and  squirmed,  and  went  on  after 
the  manner  of  caterpillars  generally,  which  always  inspires 
me  with  unconquerable  aversion.  When  the  minister 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  Perry  Hamilton  to  be  my  wedded 
husband,  I  was  still  wrapt  up  in  that  awful  caterpillar;  and 
there  was  quite  a  pause  before  my  thoughts  came  back, 
and  I  said,  "I  will."  And  then  how  funny  my  voice 
sounded.  I  kept  shrinking  back,  too ;  and  if  the  ceremony 
had  been  a  long  one,  I  verily  believe  its  close  would  have 
found  me  standing  quite  behind  Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh! 
what  I  suffered  no  one  will  ever  realize;  and,  laughingly 
turning  to  Perry,  I  added :  "  Don't  you  think  I  went 
through  a  good  deal  for  your  sake,  sir?  " 

Perry  was  gazing  at  me  with  the  most  peculiar  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  remembered  our  coolness,  and  turned  away 
haughtily— sorry  that  I  had  spoken  to  him  so  pleasantly. 

"  How  you  and  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  laughed  over 
it  since  ! "  exclaimed  the  pretty  girl,  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  merriment  my  account  excited. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  told  any  one  about  it,"  I 
answered.  "As  soon  as  I  was  married  everybody  came 
up  and  talked,  and  I  forget  all  about  it,  and  since  I  have 
not  thought  of  it  until  now";  which  was  not  exactly 
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gospel  truth.  But  whenever  I  had  thought  about  it  Perry 
and  I  were  not  on  joking  terms,  so  I  had  not  told  him. 

Lunch  was  over,  and  I  arose  and  shook  out  my 
dress,  and  just  then  Perry  came  over  and  asked  me  to 
take  a  walk  with  him — which  naturally  took  my  breath 
away ;  and  while  I  was  trying  to  recover  it  he  drew  my 
hand  through  his  arm  and  led  me  away,  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  hearing  begged  my  pardon  most  humbly 
for  his  "  ill-nature  and  suspicions."  And  then  he  told  me 
how  on  the  morning  of  our  wedding-day  he  overheard  a 
conversation,  not  intended  for  his  ears,  about  Fred  Baxter's 
"  infatuation  "  for  me  and  my  evident  liking  for  him,  and 
my  refusing  him  only  because  of  Perry's  superior  family 
and  wealth,  etc.  He  had  not  believed  the  latter  part, 
but  still  it  made  him  a  little  uncomfortable;  and  when  he 
saw  my  evident  shrinking  under  that  horrid  arbor,  and 
realized  that  there  was  quite  a  pause  before  I  weakly  an- 
swered "  I  will "  to  the  minister's  question,  the  morning 
conversation  came  back  to  him  with  awful  distinctness; 
and  of  course  he  attributed  my  shrinking  and  hesitation  all 
to  that.  And  then,  when  Perry  went  on  to  tell  me  how 
miserable  and  unhappy  he  had  been,  I  forgave  him. 

Just  think  of  a  caterpillar  making  two  sane  people 
miserable  for  several  months!  Perry  has  called  himself 
every  thing,  from  a  driveling  fool  to  a  donkey,  which  is 
an  alliteration,  but  none  the  less  depraved  for  that.  And 
I  tell  you,  diary,  to  no  one  else  would  I  confide  our  folly. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 


Sovont  com  me  I'oiseau  pose  pour  un  instant 

Stir  des  rameaux  trofi  freles; 
Qui  sent  trembler  la  tranche,  mats  qui  chant pourtant, 

Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Let  us  be  like  the  bird,  one  instant  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings; 
He  feels  it  yield,  but  sings  on,  unaffiighted, 

Knowinphe  has  his  wings.  Edwin  Arnold. 


THE  CSARDAS. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


The  world  contains  no  more  interesting  race  than  the 
Hungarians — with  the  music  of  their  names,  the  romance 
of  their  origin,  the  loveliness  of  their  folk-songs  and  folk- 
lore, the  splendor  and  folly  of  their  history.  What  heroes 
and  heroines  the  warlike  nation,  long  parted  amongst  its 
foes,  keeps  sacred  names  in  its  trampled  heart !  What  beau- 
tiful, drooping,  lustrous  eyes  shine  out  across  the  stormy 
past,  and  shine  to-day  wherever  there  are  maidens  of  the 
Magyar  race — that  blue-blooded  and  most  ancient  tribe  of 
the  fifteen  Hungarian  peoples!  The  national  song  of  the 
Hungarians,  the  "Rakoczy  March,"  is  their  "Marseil- 
laise, and  the  "  Csardas"  is  their  national  dance;  and  he 
who  has  not  heard  one  and  seen  the  other  need  claim  no 
knowledge  of  Hungary.  When  the  gypsy  bands,  the 
"  Czigany,"  render  the  proud  old  music,  martial  and  bar- 
baric, splendid  and  fairly  luminous  with  musical  expres- 
sion, the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  listeners  invariably  calls 
for  the  "  Csardas,"  and  once  begun  it  lasts  for  several 
hours.  The  general  dramatic  theme  is  the  same  in  every 
case,  but  with  varied  expression ;  its  story  is  the  everlast- 
ing one  of  love,  and  trial,  and  doubt,  and  danger,  and 
triumph,  through  wonderful  interpretations  of  dance  and 
music.  A  beautiful,  bewildering,  feverish  pastime — 
thrilled  with  fiery  yet  sensitive  imagination — it  is;  and  the 
dancers  approach  and  recede — graceful,  bold,  romantic, 
coquettish,  audacious,  the  very  poetry  of  motion  and  elas- 
ticity ;  too  languid  a  dance  for  the  northern  nations,  too 
active  and  vigorous  for  those  of  the  south. 

The  Hungarian  peasant  youths  wear  a  peculiar  turban- 
brimmed  hat,  fringed  gatya  or  trowsers,  high  vest,  pro- 
fusely decorated,  and  jacket  slung  from  the  shoulder,  with 
bright  ribbons  streaming.  Their  fair  companions  wear 
braided  tresses,  boots  with  solid  high  heels,  a  white  jacket, 
and  skirt  of  dark  cloth,  amply  supported  by  petticoats. 
As  a  magazine  writer  said  of  the  Hungarians  a  few  years 
ago,  "  no  less  than  ten  full  petticoats  can  tranquilize 
the  mind  of  a  peasant  girl  on  a  holiday;  and,  according 
to  her  means,  she  increases  the  number,  and  ascends  to 
the  serene  acme  of  satisfaction."  As  for  the  skill,  grace  and 
energy  of  music  and  dance,  all  accounts  agree ;  such  use  of 
harmonics  is  nowhere  else  found  among  peasants.  Some- 
thing there  is  in  these  vagabond  Bohemians  that  makes 
them  revel  in  musical  improvisations.  They  have  the 
sacred  fire  without  which  all  technical  art  is  of  no  avail, 
but  their  wild  and  matchless  genius  defies  all  rules  and 
refuses  to  submit  itself  to  law.  The  first  of  the  Czigany, 
so  far  as  history  tells  us,  came  to  Hungary  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  exiles  from  Egypt  and  Hin- 
doostan,  and  in  1525  gypsies  were  the  musicians  at  the 
Rakos  and  Hatvan  diets.  Liszt  and  Strauss  were  very 
fond  of  attending  the  Czigany  concerts  in  Pesth  and 
Fiired  many  years  ago. 


When  a  New  York  banker  says,  in  answer  to  a  call  for 
ten  dollars  in  silver,  that  he  has  not  that  much  silver  in 
his  vaults,  he  advertises  himself  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country;  and  if  the  bank  which  he  controls  is  a  national 
bank,  he  ought  to  have  his  charter  taken  away  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fight  on  silver  by  the  eastern 
bankers  is  a  dishonest  fight  all  through.— Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une. ** , 


"THIS,  TOO,  SHALL  PASS  AWAY." 

Art  thou  in  misery,  brother?   Then  I  pray, 
Be  comforted !    1  hy  grief  shall  pass  away. 

Art  thou  elated?    Ah!  be  not  too  gay: 
Temper  thy  joy;  this,  too,  shall  pass  away! 

Art  thou  in  danger?    Still  let  reason  sway, 
And  cling  to  hope;  this,  too,  shall  pass  away! 

Tempted,  art  thou?    In  all  thine  anguish  lay 
One  truth  to  heart :  this,  too,  shall  pass  away! 

Do  rays  of  loftiest  glory  round  thee  play? 
King-like  art  thou?  this,  too,  shall  pass  away! 

Whate'er  thou  art,  where'er  thy  footsteps  stray, 
Heed  the  wise  words:  this,  too,  shall  nass  away! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


THINGS  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW. 


BY  ADLEY  H.  CUMMINS. 


We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  land  or  water  at  the 
poles.  This  is  the  reason  why  nation  after  nation  has  ex- 
pended untold  treasure  in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  perpetual  defiance — a  challenge:  "come 
find  me  out " ;  and  insomuch  as  it  lies  within  the  realm 
of  the  possible,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  efforts  to 
reach  the  truth  will  be  unremitting  until  they  shall  be 
crowned  with  success. 

A  greater  anomaly  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  than 
this  :  that  man  should  be  able  to  compute  the  ponderosity 
of  bodies  which  silently  swing  through  space,  to  foretell 
their  times  and  seasons,  and  yet  to  be  utterly  unable  cor- 
rectly to  map  out  his  own  habitat. 

We  do  not  know  whether  man  is  an  independent  crea- 
tion or  whether  he  ascended  by  orderly  progression  from 
the  insignificant  to  the  comparatively  great.  Evolution 
is  merely  a  system  of  hypotheses — ingenious,  vivid,  start- 
ling, but  entitled  only  to  share  in  that  Scotch  verdict  so 
erroneous  in  form  but  so  convenient  in  matter  of  fact, 
entitled  "not proven." 

A  corollary  to  this  is  our  ignoracce  of  the  primitive 
language,  if  such  there  were.  We  are  not  even  ac- 
quainted with  the  primitive  Aryan  tongue,  the  mother  of 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  An  ingenious  and 
scholarly  German  named  Fick  has  attempted  to  recon- 
struct the  vocabulary  of  our  mother  tongue  as  spoken  in 
ancient  times  in  Asia,  that  human  hive  whence  the  vary- 
ing tribes  and  peoples  who  selected  the  Occident  for 
their  home  have  swarmed ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  defects 
of  the  uncertain  and  shares  in  the  errors  of  the  conjec- 
tural. 

We  term  the  thirteen  principal  ancient  and  modern 
Teutonic  forms  of  speech  "  Germanic  dialects,"  because 
we  have  no  formal  remains  of  the  most  ancient  German 
after  it  became  German.  The  Gothic  possesses  the  most 
ancient  forms  and  the  most  archaic  grammatical  struct- 
ure, but  the  dialect  itself  is  no  more  ancient  than  the 
others.  We  merely  possess  the  most  ancient  documents 
in  it,  although  other  members  of  the  family  have  isolated 
forms  more  ancient  even  than  Gothic.  This  we  can  tell 
by  a  comparison  with  the  Sanskrit,  which  possesses  forms 
much  nearer  still  to  original  Aryan. 

We  are  to  a  great  extent  left  to  the  same  fate  with  the 
Romance  dialects — the  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Por- 
tugese, Italian,  Ladin,  and  Roumanian — for  although  we 
look  upon  them  as  daughters  of  the  Latin,  yet  they  are 
really  the  offspring  of  the  Roman  speech  of  the  marts  of 
trade,  the  qamp,  the  colony,  and  the  provinces,  which 
would  have  been  scorned  by  the  classical  writers  and 
orators;  but,  as  to  its  form,  we  are  very  much  left  to  con- 
jecture, beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  very  much  like  Latin. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  scan  the  desert  waste  between 
the  various  families  of  speech,  as,  for  example,  between 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic,  we  are  complely  lost  to  certainty. 
It  is  not  a  violent  presumption  that  there  was  a  time 
when  all  men  spoke  the  same  language,  but  this  we  do 
not  know ;  and  since  the  scientific  study  of  philology  has 
arisen,  there  has  been  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  rapprochement  between  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  stocks  —  the  sheet-anchors  of  the 
believer  in  the  original  unity  of  speech. 

There  was  a  time  when  Hebrew,  an  important  member 
of  the  Semitic  family  or  dialects — for  they  are,  like  all 
other  linguistic  children,  orphans  now — sailed  triumph- 
antly through  the  dictionaries  of  English,  German  and 
other  languages  as  their  alma  mater,  and  when  if  a  word 
resembled  one  in  Zulu,  Egyptian  or  Ethiopic,  such  an 
origin  was  immediately  pitched  upon  as  probable ;  but 
later,  wiser,  and  more  scientific  days  have  come,  and  every 
word  must  give  its  genuine  pedigree,  independent  of 
chance  resemblances. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  comets,  or  what  the  laws 
of  their  government  are.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  They  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  terrific  ex- 
plosions of  suns,  but  their  course  is  very  erratic.  We  read 
of  the  present  new  comet — which  is  proving  to  be  such  a 
puzzle  to  mathematicians  and  astronomers — that  "it  is 
not  pursuing  the  path  marked  out  for  it  by  Professor 
Chandler  of  the  Harvard  Observatory."  How  it  could 
be  so  heedless  and  inconsiderate,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, but  such  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  comets. 

In  olden  days  the  commerce  of  the  earth  merely  trav- 
ersed bays  and  rivers  or  hugged  the  shores  of  seas.  The 


caravels  and  galleons  of  the  past  would  hardly  dare 
venture  out  of  sight  of  land.  But  a  sudden  change  ca 
over  the  scene.  Remote  and  unknown  portions  of  th 
earth  were  visited,  a  new  continent  discovered,  and 
a  water  way  to  India  explored.  That  awful  Spirit  of 
the  Cape,  of  which  Camoens  tells  so  thrillingly,  was 
laid,  and  the  trade  of  the  earth  was  revolutionized. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Italian  republics  came  to  an 
end,  and  dawning  commerce,  as  Motley  says,  "  plucked 
from  the  waters  of  Holland,  enriched  the  damp  and 
swampy  North."  Why?  Because  it  was  found  that  a 
little  needle,  swung  upon  a  pivot,  would  turn  invariably 
toward  the  north.  Why  it  should  do  so  is  as  completely 
locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  Omniscience  as  the  dread  mys- 
teries of  fate  and  destiny.  Strange  beings  that  we  are ! 
Placed  upon  a  little  raft,  afloat  in  the  tremendous  ocean 
of  space,  we  live  in  a  dream  and  die  in  infinite  ignorance. 


DAVY  GARRICK'S  DEBUT. 


It  was  while  Kitty  Give  played  in  the  farce  Miss  Lucy 
In  Town,  at  Drury  Lane,  that  a  young  man  named  David 
Garrick — "  a  wine  merchant  who  is  turned  player,"  as 
Horace  Walpole  sneeringly  wrote — made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Goodman's  Fields  Theater,  as  "Richard  III." 
With  this  actor,  who  came  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Kitty  was  to  become  closely  associated  as  a  fellow- 
worker  for  many  a  day  and  long.  In  a  short  time  it  .be- 
came her  greatest  desire  and  keenest  pleasure  to  play  in 
the  same  pieces  with  him,  she,  of  course,  taking  the  prin- 
cipal female  parts;  and  it  was  soon  evident  she  thought  to 
excel  this  young  man,  who  had  suddenly  become  the 
fashion.  He,  however,  loftily  ignored  her  efforts,  because, 
said  Kitty,  he  feared  in  the  struggle  she  might  become 
the  victor.  Garrick  used  to  complain  that  her  acting  dis- 
concerted him,  inasmuch  as  she  would  not  look  at  him  in 
the  moment  of  action,  or  watch  the  movement  of  his  eye. 
Kitty,  whether  purposely  or  not,  would  occasionally,  at 
the  most  thrilling  part  of  his  performance,  coolly  look 
round  the  house,  and  giving  a  familiar  nod  or  a  respectful 
courtesy  to  friends  whom  she  recognized  in  the  pit  or 
boxes,  seriously  detract  from  the  fine  nervous  force  of  his 
acting.  No  doubt  Dr.  Johnson  helped  to  light  the  fire  of 
rivalry  between  them,  in  those  days  of  the  great  actor's 
earlier  career,  by  saying:  "  What  Clive  did  best  she  did 
better  than  Garrick;"  but  added,  in  justice,  "she  could 
not  do  half  so  many  things  well."  But  whether  Garrick 
feared  to  contest  for  the  laurels  of  comedy  with  Clive  or 
not,  he  certainly  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  her  tongue, 
which  was  as  sharp  as  her  heart  was  kind;  and  while  she 
played  under  his  management  at  Drury  Lane  many  were 
the  squabbles  they  had,  out  of  which  she,  woman-like, 
usually  came  triumphant.  "  You  and  I,  you  know,  can 
alter  our  tempers  with  the  weathercock,"  she  wrote  to  him 
in  one  of  her  gentler  moods;  to  which  he  replied,  "  My 
heart  is  somewhat  combustible,  like  your  own."  This 
was  sunshine  after  storm,  but  the  tempest  was  oftentimes 
rough  and  threatening  while  it  lasted.  On  one  occasion 
a  quarrel  arose  between  them  in  the  green-room,  just  be- 
fore Garrick  went  on  to  play  "  Hamlet."  When  he  was 
before  the  footlights, she  stood  at  the  wings  in  order  to  dis- 
concert him  by  her  fixed  gaze,  which  she- knew  he  dreaded ; 
but  as  she  listened  to  him  all  spite  died  out  of  her  heart, 
and  she  who  had  gone  to  worry  remained  to  admire.  "  I 
believe,  Davy,"  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh,  as  he  came 
off,  "you  would  act  on  a  gridiron." — The  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine. 


ABSURDITY  IN  DRESS. 


It  is  a  tradition  here  that  as  Fifth  avenue — which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  simple  synonym  and  exponent,  as  it  were, 
for  real  fashion  doesn't  live  on  Fifth  avenue  to  any  great 
extent — is  a  year  behind  the  fashions  of  Paris,  so  the 
Bowery  and  East  Side  of  New  York  are,  as  a  rule,  a  year 
behind  the  fashions  of  the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratic 
classes.  That,  as  a  rule,  may  be  so;  but  I  notice  that 
the  high  hats,  and  the  tremendous  feathers,  and  the  broad 
scoop-brims  in  front,  which  make  attendance  at  a  the- 
atrical performance  a  nuisance,  can  be  found  over  upon 
Chatham  street,  and  in  Cherry  street,  and  in  Houston 
street,  just  as  much  as  they  can  on  Fifth  and  Madison 
avenues  and  the  fashionable  promenade  of  Broadway. 
Those  ridiculous  little  humps  on  the  shoulders  that  the 
dear  little  ones  affected  a  year  ago  are  entirely  gone,  and 
we  see  them  no  more,  except  upon  the  backs  of  people 
who  are  compelled  to  wear  this  year  the  garments  they 
paraded  last  winter.  But  the  bustles!  Heavens  and 
earth !  I  wish  you  could  see  the  bustles;  or,  rather,  I  don't 
mean  the  bustles  themselves,  but  the  effect  of  the  bustles. 
The  things  that  the  women  wear  behind  now  stick  their 
dresses  out  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
shorter  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  behind  than  they  are 
in  front.  This  is  so  generally  the  custom  that  I  infer  it 
is  done  intentionally;  and  if  so,  what  are  we  to  infer? 
Nothing  can  be  more  ungainly,  nothing  more  preposter- 
ous, than  the  shapes  and  figures  the  women  of  the  day 
here  strive  to  make  the  men  of  the  day  believe  they  pos- 
sess. Now,  this  would  all  be  very  well  if  the  men  had  sud- 
denly been  transplanted  here  from  heaven, or  wherever,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  female  form  divine ;  but  man  as 
a  rule  has  a  very  definite  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
figure  of  his  sister,  as  it  is  presumed  they  have  of  his 
figure  and  general  get-up.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  wear 
two  little  humps  on  his  shoulders.  Would  any  woman 
believe  that  in  his  natural  state  he  had  those  excrescences? 
Suppose  he  were  to  build  out  his  coat  tails  by  a.  peck 
measure,  would  any  woman  believe  that  the  Good  Toeing 
had  inflicted  mankind  with  any  such  deformity  as  that? 
Of  what  earthly  use  could  these  humps  be  to  men  or 
women  if  they  were  put  there  by  the  divine  Creator?  The 
shoulders  would  be  of  no  possible  utility.  You  couldn't 
sit  down  on  the  hump  behind.  You  haven't  got  it.  Why 
pretend  to  have  it? — Corr.  Boston  Globe. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub^ 
sender  a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  TJie  Book  contains 
over  Soo  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  -in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  FRAUDS. 


The  charges  of  fraud,  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
Custom-house  administration  of  the  Exclusion  act  have 
gained  respectability  at  the  hands  of  Judge  Hoffman. 
The  United  States  Grand  Jury  assembled  on  Monday, 
and  were  charged  by  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  administration  of  the  Exclusion  law,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  and  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
the  frauds.  "  I  have  long  been  convinced,"  said  the 
Judge,  "  that  these  practices  prevailed.  I  can  hardly 
measure  the  extent,  "but  I  believe  them  to  be  far  greater 

than  suspected  My  information  is  hearsay,  but  it  is 

obtained  from  persons  in  whose  veracity  I  have  much 
confidence."  The  jury  is  therefore  recommended  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  investigate  all  general  and  spe- 
cific charges  of  fraud,  whether  they  concern  officers  high  or 
low. 

It  is  evident  that  the  silent  conspiracy  between  the 
judiciary  and  the  executive  administrators  of  the  Exclu- 
sion law  is  at  an  end.  Between  the  revision  of  the  law  by 
the  Treasury  department  and  the  courts,  and  the  shame- 
fully lax  administration  by  the  customs  officers,  the  effect 
has  been  any  thing  but  what  was  intended  by  Congress. 
The  first,  and  we  believe  the  only,  man  to  stand  out 
against  the  audacious  assumption  of  legislative  power  by 
the  Treasury  department  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Mosby,  the  late 
consul  at  Hongkong.  Secretary  McCulloch's  ruling 
allowed  Chinamen  to  land  on  a  consul's  certificate. 
Mr.  Mosby  characterized  this  order  as  "  unauthorized  by 
law,  and  a  piece  of  pure  department  legislation,"  and 
declined  to  issue  any  certificates.  As  Hongkong  is  the 
chief  port  of  departure  for  San  Francisco,  the  action  of 
Mr.  Mosby  has  been  of  great  importance.  It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  customs  officers  at  this  port  had  not 
the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  consul  at  Hongkong. 
Their  removal  might  have  caused  some  regret  in  case 
they  had  obeyed  the  law  of  Congress  and  disobeyed  the 
illegal  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  revis- 
ion by  the  courts  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  any  less 
authority  than  Congress.  The  courts  can  enforce  their 
usurped  power  by  the  same  means  that  they  enforce  their 
legal  authority,  and  they  can  be  called  to  account  only  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  Treasury  orders  and  the  judicial  rulings  should 
be  thoroughly  overhauled  by  Congress,  and  the  men  who 
made  them  reprimanded  or  punished. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  orders  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Culloch  and  his  successor,  or  the  rules  adopted  by  Col- 
lector Sears,  intended  the  fraudulent  sale  of  certificates, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  they  could  lead  to.  That 
any  thing  but  fraud  and  perjury  could  be  expected  of  the 
peculiar  system  of  issuing  and  taking  up  certificates 
that  was  in  force  until  recently  is  hard  to  believe.  It  is 
evident  that  the  officers  did  not  believe  in  the  law,  and  did 
not  wish  to  have  it  entorced.  It  was  but  natural  that  an 
officer  who  believed  the  Exclusion  act  a  mistake  should 
be  both  blind  and  deaf  to  hints  of  frauds  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. The  popular  idea  that  an  officer  has  no 
opinion  but  the  law,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  new  1 
Collector  will  take  his  position  on  the  first  of  the  coming 
month,  and  the  local  interpretation  of  the  law  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  believes  thoroughly  in  its  justice 
and  necessity.  The  fraudulent  certificates  will  not  be  re- 
ceived with  as  little  question  as  in  the  past,  and  the  courts 
are  likely  to  have  their  fill  of  "  habeas  corpus"  applica- 
tions in  the  near  future. 


Judge  Hoffman,  in  the  course  of  his  charge,  took  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  on  the  judi- 
cial revision  of  the  Exclusion  act.  He  asserted,  truly 
enough,  that  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 
landed  through  the  courts,  and  estimated  that  not  more 
than  three  hundred  of  these  were  landed  unjustly.  No 
direct  comparison  was  made  with  the  results  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house frauds;  but  Judge  Hoffman  left  it  to  be  infer- 
red that  the  illegal  entries  through  lax  administration 
largely  exceeded  the  admissions  through  the  courts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  inference  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
The  customs  officials  have  passed  thousands  when  the 
courts  have  passed  hundreds.  But  there  is  this  distinction : 
the  derelict  customs  officials  broke  the  law  in  admitting 
the  Chinese,  and  can  and  should  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  it ;  the  courts  have  attacked  the  law  itself,  and 
they  can  be  punished  only  by  Congress.  The  latter  have 
set  up  a  new  law  in  place  of  the  one  passed  by  Congress; 
and  the  new  law — by  the  admission  of  one  of  the  judges 
who  enacted  it — allows  almost  unrestricted  immigration. 
That  this  interpretation  will  be  allowed  to  stand,  we  do 
not  believe,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  "repealed"  by 
the  courts  themselves  before  Congress  meets. 

There  are  two  grounds  for  encouragement  in  the  pres- 
ent situation — the  appointment  of  Judge  Hager  as  col- 
lector, and  the  conversion  of  Judge  Hoffman  to  the  sup- 
port of  exclusion.  The  former  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
Custom-house  frauds,  if  they  are  not  stopped  already ;  the 
effect  of  the  latter  was  seen  in  the  Grand  Jury  room  last 
Monday.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  ol  his  position, 
Judge  Hoffman  declared  the  Exclusion  act  to  be  "a  law 
salutary,  and,  as  I  believe,  imperative  in  its  necessity." 
We  welcome  a  convert  who  may  be  able  to  repair  some 
of  the  mischief  he  and  his  colleagues  have  done.  If  Judge 
Hoffman  continues  the  good  work  he  has  begun,  it  will  be 
remembered  in  his  favor  when  Congress  inquires  into  the 
shameful  judicial,  and  executive  administration  of  the  Ex- 
clusion law  at  this  port. 

The  Grand  Jury  is  now  at  work,  and  has  the  whole  field 
before  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  full  investigation,  without 
fear  or  favor;  and  it  seems  likely  to  come.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Grand  Jury  may  be  able  to  fix  the  charges 
so  definitely  that  the  offenders  who  have  fattened  off  the 
business  may  be  landed  in  prison.  When  some  of  these 
persons  reflect  that  they  may  be  imprisoned  for  one  year 
and  fined  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  Chinaman  they 
have  landed  or  allowed  to  be  landed  illegally,  they  might 
well  feel  a  little  disquieted. 


ENFORCE  THE  LAW. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Grand  Jury, 
now  in  session,  to  the  continued  infraction  of  the  lottery 
law  in  this  city.  The  Chronicle  and  the  Alia  of  last 
Tuesday  published  a  column  and  a  half  of  advertisement 
of  the  last  drawing  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery.  This 
is  plainly  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  full  penalty 
should  be  enforced  against  the  proprietors  of  those 
papers.  A  sharp  dose  of  fine  and  imprisonment  might 
convince  these  gentlemen  of  the  wickedness  of  advertis- 
ing a  lottery.  If  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  enough 
sense  of  shame  to  prevent  them  from  acting  the  part  of 
bunko-steerers,  it  is  time  the  officers  of  the  law  reminded 
them  of  their  duty.  The  Louisiana  State  Lottery  is  a 
swindle,  that  masks  itself  behind  the  once  respectable 
names  of  Generals  Beauregard  and  Early,  and  the  papers 
that  directly  or  indirectly  advise  or  encourage  their  sub- 
scribers to  invest  money  in  it  are  no  better  than  any 
capper  for  a  common  gambling  establishment. 

The  lottery  craze  is  widely  extended  in  this  city. 
Thousands  of  dollars  go  out  from  here  monthly,  and 
there  are  few  well-authenticated  cases  of  any  money  be- 
ing returned  except  in  payment  for  advertising.  The 
patrons  of  the  lottery  argue  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
buying  lottery  tickets ;  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  or  more,  and  if  it  is  gone  there  is 
not  much  lost.  It  may  be  rather  difficult  to  fix  the 
amount  of  turpitude  that  attaches  to  buying  a  single  lot- 
tery ticket,  or  fifth  of  a  ticket.  The  wrong  becomes  a 
little  clearer  when  we  multiply  it  by  ten  thousand,  and 
know  that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  goes  monthly 
from  the  city,  with  no  return  or  consideration  but  the 
printed  tickets  of  a  Louisiana  swindle.  Well-informed 
officials  have  estimated  that  the  business  mounts  up  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  monthly.  We  have  placed  it 
at  a  more  moderate  figure ;  but  even  that  figure  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  lottery  swindle  is  an  evil.  Such  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  city's  resources  should  be  stopped  at 
once. 

We  ask  the  men  and  women  who  defend  the  lottery 
business  whether  they  really  believe  it  to  be  the  harmless 


pastime  they  would  have  us  think.  Would  they  be  pleased 
to  know  that  their  children  engaged  in  it?  Would  Jones, 
senior,  who  has  a  ticket  at  his  office,  or  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
has  one  in  the  bureau  drawer,  be  pleased  if  they  knew 
that  little  Tommy  had  another  hidden  among  his  treas- 
ures, and  that  the  youngster  was  planning  how  he  would 
spend  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  that  the  next  drawing 
was  sure,  to  bring  him?  But  they  are  not  likely  to  learn 
that  Master  Thomas  has  invested  his  pocket-money  in  a 
gambling  concern;  and  Jones,  senior,  who  supposes  him- 
self to  lose  but  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  is  actually  out  of 
pocket  to  thrice  that  amount.  Possibly  parents  can  see 
the  heinousness  of  this  sort  of  gambling  when  it  is 
brought  home  to  them  in  this  fashion.  If  not,  why  not 
teach  it  to  their  children?  Why  not  give  little  Tommy, 
and  Johnny,  and  Susie,  their  money  to  find  a  ticket  ped- 
dler and  buy  chances  for  a  fortune?  Why  not  fire  their 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  fortune  that  they  need  not  work 
for — a  fortune  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  gambling? 
If  a  lottery  is  a  beneficent  thing,  why  not  alter  the  law 
and  have  one,  or  a  dozen,  established  here.  If  it  is  good 
that  the  people  should  be  swindled,  why  not  have  them 
swindled  at  home,  and  keep  the  money  inside  the  state. 
The  fifty  or  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is  sent 
monthly  to  New  Orleans  is  dead  loss,  except  what  is  paid 
back  in  commissions  to  the  peddlers  and  for  advertising 
bills  to  the  "respectable"  family  newspapers.  There 
surely  ought  to  be  some  way  to  get  our  swindling  done  at 
home. 

The  Grand  Jury  should  take  this  matter  up,  and  stop 
the  disreputable  course  of  the  press.  Our  respectable 
newspapers,  so-called,  would  evidently  advocate  an  open 
faro  game  on  every  corner,  if  they  were  paid  for  it.  It  is 
time  they  should  be  taught  common  decency. 


STREET-CAR  ETIQUETTE. 

The  manners  of  a  people  are  the  index  of  a  nation's 
character.  But  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  formal  rules  of  etiquette  laid  down  for  guidance 
in  polite  society — which  are  generally  observed  with  fidel- 
ity by  people  of  many  varying  types — and  the  manners 
practiced  when  the  individual  comes  in  contact  with  the 
great  public,  of  which  he  knows  little  and  for  which  he 
cares  less,  or  the  habits  of  speech  and  action  which  he 
carries  into  his  home,  where  he  feels  secure  from  untoward 
criticism.  We  can  not  follow  our  Californian  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  but  we  can  follow  him  into  a  street 
car;  and  there,  too,  we  can  meet  his  wife  and  daughters, 
his  babies  and  his  servants,  and  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  of  their  true  character. 

A  Frenchman— distinguished  all  over  the  world  for  his 
politeness  on  his  own  soil — never  rises  to  give  up  his  seat 
in  omnibus  or  car  to  a  stranger.  The  Californian  who 
would  fail  to  perform  so  common  an  act  of  courtesy  to  a 
lady  would  be  considered  wanting  in  the  first  principle  of 
politeness.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  she  is  old  or 
young,  rich  or  poor,  handsome  or  ugly,  she  is  a  woman, 
and  as  such  appeals  to  the  inborn  courtesy  of  every  true 
gentleman.  So  generally  is  this  rule  of  behavior  recog- 
nized, that  here  in  San  Francisco  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
see  a  white-haired,  feeble  man  rise  and  offer  his  seat  to  a 
blooming  girl ;  and  occasionally  the  pleasant  spectacle  is 
witnessed  of  the  young  girl  persistently  declining  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice,  although  many  men  would  look  upon 
such  insistance  as  an  accusation  of  senility,  to  be  indig- 
nantly repudiated. 

The  street  car  is  a  place  for  the  practice  of  many  vir- 
tues. Many  a  woman  who  sits  wedged  in  between  other 
passengers  on  a  crowded  seat  or  stands  for  half  an  hour 
with  a  smiling  face,  is  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  martyr- 
dom. Even  the  stout  old  gentleman  in  a  Market-street 
car,  over  whose  toes  a  young  lady  stumbled  a  few  days 
ago,  and  who  received  her  abject  apologies  with  a  mut- 
tered "Not  at  all,  madam;  golly,  but  it  hurt!"  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  his  unselfish  abstinence  from  giv- 
ing expression  to  his  woes  in  stronger  language. 

The  street  car  is  essentially  a  republican  institution, 
and  this  characteristic  is  nowhere  made  more  strik- 
ingly manifest  than  in  our  own  city,  where  the  nu- 
merous steep  hills  and  uneven  pavements  make  it  im- 
practicable for  even  the  millionaire's  wife  to  call  out 
horses  and  carriage  for  every  little  trip  she  chooses  to  take 
down  town,  so  that  the  travel  of  the  wealthier  classes  fur- 
nishes no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  street  car's  patron- 
age. A  patriotic  philosopher  can  not  but  rejoice  in  wit- 
nessing the  complete  level  of  caste  which  takes  place  with- 
in the  precincts  of  this  common  conveyance.  The  stout 
French  woman  from  the  Barbary  coast,  with  her  basket 
of  kidneys,  and  chicory,  and  garlic,  elbows  the  rich  man's 
daughter,  and  takes  mental  note  .df  her  apparel,  which 
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she  will  put  to  practical  application  when  the  time  comes 
for  Victorine's  next  new  gown.  The  hod-carrier  and  the 
capitalist  smoke  their  respective  clay  pipe  and  fragrant 
Havana  on  the  platform ;  and  in  the  motley  crowd  who 
get  on  and  off  at  every  crossing  maybe  found  the  most 
incongruous  phases  of  humanity.  But  the  question  has 
another  side,  and  the  people  who  are  not  philosophers 
can  not  always  cheerfully  amalgamate  with  their  fellow- 
travelers,  so  that  this  promiscuous  association  has  a  ten- 
dency to  pull  down  as  well  as  to  build  up  republican  in- 
stitutions. A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  refined  little  woman, 
whose  home  is  in  the  Western  Addition,  stepped  aboard 
a  California-street  car,  just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  starting, 
only  to  find  it  so  crowded  that  there  was  barely  standing- 
room  left.  She  was  a  small  woman,  but  by  a  superhuman 
effort  she  managed  to  reach  one  of  the  leather  straps 
which  hung  down  from  the  pole  above,  and  took  her 
stand,  facing  the  side  seat,  only  to  find  herself  confronted 
by  Africa  and  Asia,  in  startling  juxtaposition.  In  the 
corner  of  the  car  sat  a  Chinaman,  in  the  picturesque  at- 
tire of  his  race,  his  greasy  queue  trailing  gracefully  down 
his  back,  and  a  look  of  stolid  indifference  on  his  yellow 
face.  Beyond  him  was  a  fat  negress,  her  shining  black 
countenance  encircled  with  a  gorgeous  velvet  bonnet; 
rich  laces  were  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  one  fat  ringed 
hand  tightly  clutched  her  silken  dress  skirts  to  preserve 
them  from  contamination  with  the  Mongolian,  while  she 
towered  over  him  with  a  look  of  the  haughtiest  disdain. 
The  little  woman  who  was  standing  rode  for  a  dozen 
blocks,  a  mute  witness  of  this  interesting  spectacle.  She 
had  entered  the  car  a  loyal  Republican,  descended  from 
good  old  Puritan  stock  ;  she  left  it  a  rabid  oligarchist, 
with  seeds  of  revolution  planted  in  her  breast,  to  pray 
henceforth  for  the  establishment  of  some  despotic  form  of 
government  whereby  a  judicious  separation  of  the  races 
could  be  effected,  and  rules  of  caste  be  strictly  enforced. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  street-car  etiquette  which  are 
generally  recognized,  but  not  so  generally  observed.  The 
man  who  occupies  a  front  seat  on  the  dummy  and  sends 
the  smoke  of  his  cigar  back  into  his  neighbors'  faces  is  a 
nuisance,  who  should  be  suppressed,  along  with  the  man 
who  chews  tobacco  and  spits  on  the  floor;  the  lady  who 
spreads  out  her  skirts  and  occupies  double  the  room  for 
which  she  has  paid ;  the  man  whose  breath  is  redolent  of 
alcohol,  and  who  leers  at  all  the  pretty  women ;  the  ill-be- 
haved child  who  runs  up  and  down  the  car,  treading  on 
people's  corns ;  the  man  who  opens  a  window  on  a  cold 
day ;  and  the  woman  who  shuts  it  when  the  weather  is  hot; 
and  other  malefactors,  too  numerous  to  name.  The  dis- 
cussion which  has  lately  agitated  local  circles  as  to  the 
propriety  of  crossing  the  right  leg  over  the  left  or  the  left 
over  the  right  in  a  crowded  street  car  is  best  settled  by 
conceding  that  neither  can  be  done  with  propriety.  People 
should  keep  their  feet  to  themselves,  nor  extend  them 
across  the  car  to  trip  up  unwary  passengers.  If  the  con- 
ductor has  committed  a  malfeasance  in  office,  basely 
abusing  the  prerogatives  ot  his  high  position  to  snub  a 
passenger,  a  cane  or  umbrella  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  often  employed  with  the  greatest  success, 
assisting  that  proud  luminary  to  measure  his  length  upon 
the  floor  of  the  car,  to  the  consolation  of  many  virtuous 
people.  In  short,  the  itinerant  traveler  of  the  day  should 
exercise  the  same  courtesy,  the  same  discretion  and 
finesse,  in  a  street  car  that  he  would  show  in  his  own  draw- 
ing room;  but  he  never  will. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  have  filled 
the  vacant  presidency  by  electing  Edward  S.  Holden  to 
that  position.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Holden  is  one  of  the 
results  of  Judge  Hager's  visit  to  the  East,  and  he  comes 
well  recommended.  Mr.  Holden  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  whose  name  is  best  known  to  those  interested  in 
astronomy.  He  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Washington  Observatory;  was  placed  in  command  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  observe  the  last  transit  of  Venus;  and 
more  recently  has  occupied  the  chair  of  astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Holden  comes,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  as  an  astronomer  as  an  administrator. 
His  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  is 
subsidiary  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  has  the  high  administrative  ability  neces- 
sary to  fill  that  position  successfully. 

An  important  factor  in  Mr.  Holden's  fitness  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  comparatively  a  young  man — not  having  yet 
reached  forty.  The  energy  of  youth  is  as  much  a  require- 
ment of  our  University  as  the  wisdom  of  age.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  toward  the  foundation  of  a  great  uni- 
versity at  Berkeley.  It  has  long  been  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage ;  it  is  long  past  the  time  when  it  could  be 


affected  by  the  foolish  cry  of  "Close  the  University." 
The  capitalized  value  of  its  property  is  not  less  than  four 
millions  of  dollars.  The  good-will  of  the  state,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  appropriations  of  the  Legislature,  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  interest  on  another  million.  The  stand- 
ard of  instruction  has  been  raised  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  Eastern  colleges,  and  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  preparatory  facil- 
ities of  the  state.  But  there  still  remains  enough  to  be 
done  to  tax  abilities  of  a  very  high  order. 

We  hope  that  as  the  Regents  have  chosen  their  man 
without  quarreling,  they  may  leave  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  in  his  hands,  and  let  him 
stand  or  fall  by  his  success  or  failure.  The  Regents  may 
well  occupy  their  time  with  attending  to  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution,  without  interfering  in  mat- 
ters they  know  nothing  about. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSBOYS. 

The  attention  of  The  San  Franciscan  has  been  directed 
to  the  rough  handling  awarded  to  the  little  newsboys  who 
every  afternoon  take  up  their  stand  in  line  along  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk  on  Clay  street,  in  front  of  the  Bulletin 
office,  awaiting  the  time  when  the  papers  are  ready  for 
distribution.  It  is  the  business  of  two  policemen  to  main- 
tain order  among  these  little  fellows,  and  to  keep  them  in 
line.  The  demeanor  of  one  of  these  officers  is  decidedly 
martial,  but  he  conveys  more  of  the  impression  of  a  prison 
turnkey  drilling  a  lot  of  red-handed  convicts  than  of  a 
military  commander  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  raw  recruits. 
And  the  expression  of  the  small  boys  carries  out  the 
simile;  for  on  their  faces  is  none  of  the  zeal  of  a  band  of 
soldiers  going  to  battle  in  a  rightful  cause,  but  the  timid, 
cowed,  dogged  air  of  a  company  of  offenders  against  law 
and  order,  who  have  fallen  under  the  ban  of  society  and 
need  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  perpetually  outstretched 
above  them  to  restrain  them  from  lawless  acts  and  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  their  depredations.  The  police- 
man who  enacts  the  role  of  their  guardian  angel  carries  a 
stout  club,  and  when  one  of  the  forgetful  lads,  of  the  rules 
laid  down,  or,  growing  restive  after  long  waiting,  is  so 
incautious  as  to  fall  out  of  line,  or  betrays  some  of  a  boy's 
natural  roguery,  the  valiant  officer  does  not  hesitate  to 
lay  his  club  lightly  upon  the  lad,  while  he  roars  out  in  a 
voice  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  turnkey. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  this  officer  is  a  prediction  which 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  working  its  own  fulfillment.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  treats  the  children  is  degrading  to  their 
self-respect,  and  may  well  implant  the  seeds  of  lawless- 
ness in  their  hearts.  When  a  boy  has  been  treated  like  a 
dog,  stormed  at  and  collared  and  clubbed  in  the  presence 
of  fifty  other  boys  and  as  many  grown  spectators,  he  must 
be  a  little  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  does  not  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  society  which 
has  witnessed  and  tacitly  consented  to  his  degradations. 
These  boys  are  genuine  young  merchants,  trying  to  earn 
a  little  money  in  an  honest  way.  Many  of  them  take 
every  cent  of  their  earnings  home  to  widowed  mothers. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious  and  well-behaved.  There 
is  not  another  city  in  the  Union  where  the  newsboys  are 
so  tidy  in  their  habits,  so  respectful  in  their  manners,  so 
reliable  and  truthful,  as  in  San  Francisco.  They  are 
amenable  to  reason  and  to  judicious  control,  and  certainly 
deserve  decent  treatment.  The  policeman  who  uses  his 
club  upon  them  deserves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  munici- 
pality. There  is  scarcely  a  little  school-mistress  in  the 
city  who  would  not  keep  these  children  in  order  with  a 
look  and  a  word. 


The  Stockton  merchants  are  forming  an  association  that 
shall  abolish  the  credit  business  in  that  region.  The  re- 
cent insolvency  of  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  fact  that  the  liabilities  were  mainly  held  by 
the  storekeepers,  is  probably  hastening  the  day  of  cash 
business.  It  is  the  curse  of  business  in  the  inland  towns 
that  credit,  and  long  credit  at  that,  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  To  "  carry  the  farmers"  for  a  year  or  more  at 
a  time  has  been  accepted  as  a  merchant's  duty.  The 
losses  of  the  last  two  years  are  likely  to  adjust  matters  on 
a  more  rational  basis.  Wholesale  houses  require  cash,  or 
give  only  short  time,  and  a  retail  business  on  long  credit 
is  bound  to  end  in  disaster.  "  Short  reckonings  make  long 
friends,"  and  retail  merchants  should  bear  that  fact  in 
mind. 


The  Washington  dispatches  of  a  few  days  since  con- 
tained a  pathetic  story  of  a  Pacific  coast  politician  who 
wants  an  office.  He  threw  up  his  situation,  and  went  to 
Washington  last  June,  with  strong  "  indorsements."  He 
has  been  there  ever  since,  and  all  that  he  accomplished 


has  been  to  wear  out  his  clothes  and  become  a  finai 
wreck.    This  is  very  satisfactory  news  to  the  publi* 
large.    No  one  is  going  to  waste  any  sympathy  on  the  di 
appointed  politicians  that  hang  around  Washington.  The 
men  who  are  wasting  their  time  in  this  way  are  not  fit  to 
attend  to  the  public  business,  and  the  President  shows 
his  good  sense  by  snubbing  them.    Men  who  are  not  poli- 
ticians, and  who  are  not  hunting  for  office,  will  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  the  closing  statement  of  the  dispatch, 
that  "  there  are  a  number  of  similar  cases." 


The  election  frauds  in  Ohio  have  evidently  been  of  the 
boldest  and  most  monstrous  character.  J.  R.  McLean, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who  stands  forth  as  a  promi- 
nent exemplar  of  filthy  journalism  in  the  West,  has  added 
to  his  fame  by  acdng  as  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  frauds. 
Rumor  says  that  his  reward  was  to  be  the  United  States 
senatorship.  Mr.  McLean's  chances  for  the  senatorship 
have  gone  where  George  Hearst's  and  a  number  of  other 
patriots'  chances  have  gone  before.  If  the  charges  against 
him  are  true,  he  should  have  a  chance  to  meditate  on  the 
subject  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Ohio  state  prison.  The 
minor  agents  of  the  fraud  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  reached 
by  the  law. 

Secretary  Whitney  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  foreman  of 
the  Brooklyn  warning  them  that  their  power  of  recom- 
mending appointments  must  not  be  abused  for  partisan 
advantage.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Whitney  will  address  a 
similar  communication  to  the  foremen  at  Mare  Island, 
and  that  his  promise  to  protect  the  Brooklyn  foremen 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  bosses  may  be  respected  here. 


NEWSPAPER  ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr.  Editor  :  "  The  Sunday  newspaper  "  has  become 
almost  indispensable  Sunday  reading.  In  general,  more 
than  ordinary  care  is  bestowed  in  most  newspaper  offices 
to  make  such  reading  not  only  neat  in  finish  and  whole- 
some in  detail,  but  substantial  in  weight  and  dignified  in 
argument.  People  are  not  engrossed  with  business  cares 
on  Sunday,  and  the  amount  of  leisure  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader  inclines  him  to  dwell  longer  and  with  more 
attention  on  the  matter  served  for  his  Sunday  perusal  and 
meditation  than  on  week  days. 

In  last  Sunday's  Chronicle  one  of  the  leading  articles  on 
the  editorial  pages  treated  of  "  Fancies  in  Houses."  To 
discover  where  the  writer  of  this  screed  obtained  his  no- 
tions on  architecture  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  make  out 
what  his  platitudes  and  assumptions  on  the  subject 
proved;  or,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  entire  article  in 
any  sense,  beyond  the  necessity  of  making  up  a  column 
and  the  filling  up  of  a  certain  amount  of  space. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "  Americans  follow  only 
a  vague  suspicion  of  some  school  or  style,"  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  reader.  "A  suspicion  of  a 
school  or  style  "  is  one  of  those  things  "no  fellow  can 
find  out.  "  We  have  read  of  many  kinds  of  suspicions, 
but  that  they  ever  overshadowed  a  "  school  "or a  "  style," 
particularly  of  architecture,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The 
limited  disquisition  on  low  and  high  ceilings  proves  that 
the  writer's  ideas  are  certainly  not  lofty,  and  that  his  read- 
ing must  have  been  confined  within  low  posts  and  narrow 
gables;  otherwise  he  would  have  found  out  that  in  the 
matter  of  construction  of  high  ceilings,  lofty  rooms  and 
spacious,  airy  apartments,  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  England,  also  in  New  England,  seventy-five  years 
ago,  other  objects  were  sought  than  the  avoidance  of  sewer 
gas.  Just  as  if  sewer  gas  was  or  could  ever  have  been 
thought  of — considering  the  manner  and  needs  of  con- 
struction in  Europe  or  in  Old  or  New  England,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  this  country— sixty  years  ago.  Sewer  gas 
and  sewage  ought  not  to  become  chronic  mania  with 
the  Chronicle  on  account  of  recent  events. 

The  remark  on  the  Queen  Anne  and  the  Colonial  styles 
reveals  a  shocking  amount  of  ignorance.  When  the  writer 
talks  about  innovations,  docs  he  mean  to  say  that  Ameri- 
cans, in  building  houses,  have  followed  no  designs  or 
copied  no  models  of  genuine  and  long-established  char- 
acter? When  the  writer  speaks  of  halls  and  hall-ways,  he 
shows  that  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  even  of  New 
England  modern  architecture  is  limited  to  a  tyro's  ap- 
prenticeship. Does  he  remember  the  Atrium  of  the 
Romans?  Has  he  ever  been  abroad  and  contemplated 
the  spacious  entrances  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  in 
England  and  on  the  continent?  Has  he  been  in  New 
England  lately,  where,  in  well-appointed  dwellings — as 
also  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  in  many  houses  in 
this  city — the  large,  airy  hall  has  been  and  now  is  almost 
a  time-worn  feature?  The  model  of  the  large  hall,  in  old 
and  in  modern  architecture  patterned  upon  the  old,  ante- 
dates Queen  Anne's  time  as  well  as  the  observation  of  the 
Chronicle  writer. 

Apart  from  bald  assertion  and  illiterate  and  ungram- 
matical  twaddle,  we  have  not  read  in  a  long  time  any 
thing  more  wretched  in  the  shape  of  prepared  Sunday 
literature  than  this  editorial  in  what  purports  to  be  the 
leading  Sunday  paper  of  the  coast.  A  Reader. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  recently  took  occasion  to  allude  to  a  cer- 
tain socialistic  society  of  this  city  in  connection  with  a  sup- 
posed discussion  by  that  body  of  the  question  "  Does  the 
Press  Represent  Public  Opinion?"  and,  in  order  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  method  of  argument  used  by  these  so- 
called  reformers,  he  ventured  to  give  a  tolerably  faithful 
account  of  their  proceedings,  naturally  expressing  a 
decided  dissent  from  the  views  there  advanced. 

Of  course,  the  Rambler  was  too  much  impressed  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  matter  to  venture  to  treat 
seriously  the  utterances  of  a  lot  of  cranks  whose  ideas  of 
social  reform  are  too  ridiculously  impracticable  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  He  is  aware,  however,  that  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  in  this  city,  as  in  the  other  im- 
portant centers  of  population  in  America  and  Europe, 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  converts  to  their  wild  theo- 
ries among  a  class  of  ignorant  men  who  see  certain  evils 
in  our  social  system,  and  are  ready  to  believe  the  first 
man  who  claims  to  have  found  a  panacea  for  them ;  and 
therefore,  being  in  the  truest  sense  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
he  endeavored  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  demagogues,  who  either  willfully  or 
ignorantly  mislead  their  followers,  and  who  will  be  sure, 
if  they  accomplish  any  thing  at  all,  to  bring  destruction 
on  their  own  friends. 

With  the  theory  of  socialism  there  is  little  occasion  to 
quarrel.  The  Rambler  is  very  well  aware  that  many 
great  and  good  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have 
dreamed  of  some  such  system  as  the  ideal  state  of  society. 
Every  attempt  at  carrying  out  the  principles  which  So- 
cialists advocate,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  has, 
however,  so  far  proved  such  a  lamentable  failure  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  of  the  entire  impracticability 
of  any  such  scheme,  unless  led  up  to  by  the  most  gradual 
stages.  There  were-  quixotic  souls  who  really  believed 
the  first  French  revolution  to  be  the  dawn  of  an  era  of 
good-will  among  all  mankind.  How  bitterly  such  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed  history  will  answer;  and 
every  attempt  made  since  to  organize  communities  on  the 
same  sentimental  basis  of  "liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity" have  proved  likewise  unsuccessful.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  objection  to  other  experiments  in  that 
direction,  provided  they  be  carried  out  in  a  decent  and 
peaceable  manner;  but  for  any  body  of  men  to  talk  of 
forcing  upon  the  people  of  this  age  a  system  for  which 
they  are  evidently  not  prepared,  and  making  dynamite  or 
gun-cotton  the  means  of  persuading  them  to  adopt  meas- 
ures calculated  for  their  good,  is  a  piece  of  insanity 
worthy  only  of  madmen,  who  ought  to  be  confined  in 
asylums,  where  they  can  do  no  further  harm  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Communists,  Russian 
Nihilists,  and  Irish  Terrorists,  may  be  palliated  but  not 
excused,  as  the  acts  of  people  ground  down  by  centuries 
of  oppression,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  free-speech  and 
peaceable  agitation  against  the  wrongs  from  which  they 
suffer;  but  in  this  free  country,  where  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble,  has  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  is  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  any 
subject  without  let  or  hindrance,  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  pleases ;  for  any  individual  or  individuals  to  take 
advantage  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action  guaranteed 
him  by  our  institutions — to  attempt  to  stir  up  ignorant  and 
misguided  men  to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  is  en- 
tirely without  reasonable  apology. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Rambler  has  several  times 
ventured  to  criticise  rather  severely  the  society  of  this 
city  that,  passing  under  the  name  of  the  "  Progressive 
Socialists,"  is  really  a  branch  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  for  its  avowed  object  the  destruction  by 
one  sudden  convulsion  of  all  governments,  laws,  and 
rights  of  property,  and  the  substitution  of  some  sort  of 
communism  for  the  present  system  of  society.  The  Ram- 
bler can  not  deem  this  movement  entirely  unworthy  of 
notice  in  this  country,  since,  according  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  its  doctrines, 
that  association  now  controls  eight  weekly  papers  and  one 
daily  in  the  United  States,  while  it  includes  one  hundred 
different  societies  or  groups  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country— the  members  of  these 
groups  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  numbering  several 
thousands. 

Naturally,  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of 
this  association  have  not  been  wholly  pleased  with  the 
Rambler's  criticisms  of  their  theories  and  methods, 
though  he  has  been  careful  to  state  on  every  occasion 
that  he  is  not  without  sympathy  with  the  main  end  they 
profess  to  desire — the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  helpless. 

The  Rambler  is  himself  a  poor  man,  and  is  heartily  in 
favor  of  any  practical  plan  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  consistent  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  is  still  in  sympathy  with  work  they  are 
accomplishing  through  political  influence  in  New  York 
and  other  places.  Indeed,  his  sole  reason  for  dropping 
active  cooperation  with  them  here  has  been  the  fact  that 
such  societies  as  the  "  Progressive  Socialists  "  are  allowed 
to  hold  charters  in  their  name ;  it  being  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  the  use- 
fulness of  that  association,  from  which  he  hoped  much  at 


the  time  of  its  inception,  will  be  forever  destroyed.  His 
chief  reason,  therefore,  for  criticising  the  action  of  the 
Socialists  here  has  been  that  he  considers  that  the  senti- 
ments they  express  are  calculated  to  bring  into  general 
disrepute  the  very  cause  they  profess  to  champion. 

The  Rambler  desires  to  state  right  here  that  while  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  special  aims  and  methods  of 
the  "  Progressive  Socialists,"  as  he  understands  them,  he 
has  no  desire  to  do  them  any  injustice;  and  he  has  the 
assurance  of  the  proprietor  of  The  San  Franciscan  that 
he  also  has  a  wish  to  see  them  fairly  represented  in  this 
journal.  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  connection 
that  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Rambler's 
recent  articles  touching  on  socialism,  a  member  of  the 
above  society  called  upon  the  editor  of  this  paper  and 
offered  for  publication  a  communication  purporting  to  be 
an  answer  to  his  strictures  on  their  principles.  The 
article  was  of  inordinate  length,  and  was  not  well 
written;  it  was,  therefore,  courteously  declined,  on  the 
plea  of  its  extreme  length,  the  writer  being  assured 
that  if  he  would  consent  to  abridge  it  within  suitable 
limits  it  would  be  published.  The  Rambler  has  no  de- 
sire to  hurt  any  one's  feelings ;  but  he  would  respectfully 
remind  the  writer  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  busy 
editor  to  take  time  to  rewrite  a  lengthy  article  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  publication  in  a  journal  which  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  a  certain  standard  of  literary  merit  in 
all  its  departments. 

The  "Progressive  Socialists"  have  among  their  number 
several  men  who  are  capable  of  expressing  their  ideas 
clearly,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  presentation  to  the 
reading  public ;  and  if  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  write 
an  article  of  reasonable  length,  stating  distinctly  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  society,  as  its  members  are  willing  to  have 
them  judged  by  the  intelligent  people  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Rambler  has  the  assurance  of  the  proprietor  of  The 
San  Franciscan  that  he  will  give  it  a  place  in  these  col- 
umns. Either  Mr.  Haskell  or  Mr.  Owens,  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  socialistic  movement  in  this  city,  could 
write  such  an  article;  and  the  Rambler  would,  for  his 
part,  be  glad  to  compare  the  statement  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen should  prepare,  in  cold  blood,  for  publication  in 
an  independent  journal,  with  the  extravagant  utterances 
which  he  has  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  both  at  their  so- 
cialistic meetings.  If  they  decline  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  at  least 
have  the  grace  to  refrain  from  reiterating  the  statement 
that  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  views 
in  the  public  prints  of  this  city.  J.  D.  S. 


HIS  FIRST  WIFE. 


I  buried  my  first  womern 

In  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall 
I  was  married  to  my  second, 

And  hain't  settled  yit  at  all. 
For  I'm  alius  thinkin',  thinkin' 

Of  the  first  one's  peaceful  ways, 
A-bilin '  soap,  and  singin' 

Of  the  Lord's  amazin'  grace. 

And  I'm  thinkin'  of  her  constant, 

Dyein'  carpet-chain  and  stuff, 
And  a-makin'  up  rag  carpets 

When  the  floor  was  good  enough; 
And  I  mind  her  help  a-feedin', 

And  I  recollect  her  now 
A-drappin' corn,  and  keepin' 

Clos't  behind  me  and  the  plough. 

And  I'm  alius  thinkin'  of  her 

Reddin'  up  around  the  house, 
Er  cookin'  for  the  farm  hands, 

An'  a  drivin'  up  the  cows; 
And  there  she  lays  out  yender 

liy  the  lower  medder  fence, 
Where  the  cows  was  barely  grazin' 

And  they're  usin'evcr  sence. 

And  when  I  look  acrost  there — 

Say  it's  when  the  clover's  ripe, 
And  I'm  scttin'  in  the  evenin' 

On  the  porch  here  with  my  pipe. 
And  the  other  on'  hollers  "  Henry!  " — 

Why,  they  ain't  no  sadder  thing 
Than  to  think  of  my  first  womern 

And  her  funeral  last  spring. 

J.  W.  Riley,  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 


An  elephant,  in  turning  a  square  timber,  puts  his  tusks 
under  the  edge,  lifts  upward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  easily  throws  it  over;  but  the  fe- 
male, or  muckna,  having  no  tusks,  has  to  kneel,  place  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  not  the  forehead,  against  the  side  of 
the  log,  and  by  a  downward  and  forward  pressure  against 
the  upper  edge  of  the  log,  push  it  over.  In  either  case 
the  work  is  done  in  less  than  a  minute  if  there  be  no 
special  difficulty  to  overcome.  In  the  Sungam  timber 
depot,  all  the  work  of  piling  and  arranging  the  logs  in 
regular  order,  at  equal  distances  apart,  with  the  right  side 
uppermost,  was  performed  by  elephants,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  mahouts.  A  word  of  command,  a  silent 
touch  of  the  hand  or  knee,  was  enough.  There  was  no 
loud  bawling  or  angry  swearing  at  the  laborers,  such  as 
would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  had  they  been 
Barbadoes  or  Demerara  negroes,  nor  was  there  any  insult- 
ing back-talk  or  insubordination,  such  as  those  abomi- 
nable scallawags  are  wont  to  indulge  in.  In  fact,  the  ele- 
phants worked  like  intelligent  human  beings  of  the  better 
sort. — Two  Years  in  the  Jungle. 


If  Congress  should  act  promptly  in  unlocking  the 
treasury  and  ordering  the  payment  of  bonds,  the  effect  on 
the  debtor  classes  would  be  most  beneficial.  Better 
times  might  then  be  foretold  with  certainty,  as  they  now 
are  foretold  with  fear  and  trembling.— Chicago  Current. 


DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 


Down  by  the  sea, 

Where  the  wavelets  are  lapping  along  the  sands 

And  a  soft  breeze  blows  from  the  sea,  there  stands 

A  maiden,  looking  across  the  bay,  . 

And  happy  is  she  as  a  child  at  play; 

For  she  sees  far  away  on  the  sea's  blue  breast 

The  white  sails  of  a  yacht  that  is  bounding  west; 

And  she  knows  it  is  bringing  a  lover's  kiss, 

And  that  is  the  reason  why,  I  wis, 

She  stands  where  the  wavelets  touch  and  flee 

Down  by  the  sea. 

Down  by  the  sea, 

The  days  grow  dark  with  a  sudden  chill 
And  the  sun  sinks  down  'neath  a  western  hill; 
And  up  from  the  east  there  comes  a  breath 
Of  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cruel  as  death. 
And  the  deep  blue  sea  is  white  with  foam 
As  the  snow-capped  swells  come  racing  home; 
And  the  maiden  is  filled  with  a  nameless  fear 
As  she  watches  the  white  sails  reel  and  veer. 
O  maiden !  the  winds  are  bringing  to  thee 
Thy  lover,  but  never  a  kiss  will  he 
Place  on  thy  lips,  in  the  days  to  be, 
Down  by  the  sea. 

Down  by  the  sea 

The  twilight  fadeth,  and  to  the  sky 

Crcepeth  the  stars,  and  from  heaven  high 

Look  on  to  the  earth  and  see  again 

The  old,  old  drama  of  joy  and  pain. 

The  sea  is  quiet ;  against  the  shore 

The  waters  are  breaking  as  of  yore : 

Bat  the  white  waves  are  many  a  fathom  deep, 

And  the  lover  has  passed  to  dreamless  sleep — 

A  slumber  which  morning  will  break  no  more. 

lust  where  the  water  touches  the  land  • 

He  lieth  prone,  and  in  either  hand 

He  holdeth  closely  the  brown  sea  sand. 

Life  with  its  pains  and  pleasures  is  past; 

Though  his  lips  be  pressed  and  tears  fall  fast 

On  his  face  and  brow,  yet  in  peace  rests  he 

Down  by  the  sea.  John  IV.  Dafoe,  in  The  Week. 


DEVIL  OF  MODERN  ARITHMETIC. 


"  Hanish  the  devil  of  modern  arithmetic  from  our  public 
schools,"  said  Hon.  Henry  C.  Robinson,  in  a  speech  on  public 
education,  in  Hartford,  the  other  day:  "it  assaults  the  brain  and 
imperils  the  life;  it  develops  precocity;  and  precocity  is  unna- 
ture,  and  unnature  is  a  monster." 

And  the  Hartford  gentleman  is  right.  There  is  a  long 
sermon  in  the  few  words  above  quoted. 

This  modern  devil  begins  its  work  on  the  childish  in- 
tellect as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  walk  to  school.  In 
the  infant  class  the  puzzles  begin ;  they  cease  at  the  end 
of  the  schools,  or  when  the  devil  drives  the  child  out  of 
school.  Patents  encourage  this  attack  of  the  modern 
devil  on  the  brains  of  their  growing  children.  It  has  be- 
come the  general  notion  that  if  one  can  figure  well  one 
can  make  money  and  keep  it.  Making  money  is  now  the 
chief  end  of  man,  and  probably  always  has  been,  in  spite 
of  what  our  "  shorter  catechism  "  used  to  teach  us.  As 
long  as  we  are  in  life  and  health,  Mammon  is  the  god 
that  is  worshipped.  This  being  the  case  with  grown  folks, 
they  insist  that  children  shall  be  trained  by  the  schools  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  god  can  be  attained  and  happiness 
secured.  Arithmetic  is  credited  with  being  the  means  of 
gain;  hence  the  forcing  from  the  first  of  the  child  along 
the  dreary  road  toward  money  that  will  give  ease  and 
comfort  in  after  years.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  child 
clearly  shows  that  he  or  she  has  no  talent  for  arithmetic, 
and  no  disposition  to  grub  for  money,  the  forcing  in  that 
direction  must  go  on  anyhow;  for  how  should  the  child's 
disposition  be  allowed  to  tell  what  is  best  for  the  future 
man  or  woman?  And  the  arithmetic  of  our  schools  must 
be  most  difficult  or  it  is  not  considered  to  be  doing  its 
duty  in  the  full  way.  The  merit  of  the  modern  arithmetic 
text-book  consists  in  its  containing  long  and  mixed-up 
examples,  of  a  kind  that  would  never  be  met  with  in  any 
actual  business  transactions,  not  even  by  the  Rothschilds 
when  they  are  bargaining  with  governments,  and  wars  are 
going  on.  These  difficult  and  obscure  "  examples"  are 
thought  to  furnish  exercise  for  the  mind,  and  to  strengthen 
and  train  the  intellect ;  and  perhaps  they  do  in  some  in- 
stances— with  intellects  of  the  kind  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Pierre  Simon  Laplace  carried.  But  such  arithmetic 
worries  into  misery  always,  and  often  into  imbecility,  the 
very  large  majority  of  the  minds  forced  to  such  studies. 
School  directors,  teachers,  and  makers  of  arithmetic 
books,  are  all,  and  all  the  time,  exercising  themselves  in 
inventing  arithmetical  puzzles  for  childish  brains. 

This  modern  devil,  so  coddled  and  nursed  by  our 
school  system,  in  all  our  schools,  trains  to  cheating  and 
deception,  causing  a  good  big  step  at  the  beginning  in  the 
direction  of  immorality.  Every  pupil  must  "do"  arithmetic 
or  stand  under  the  disgrace  of  incapacity.  The  result  is, 
that  the  very  few  who  can  master  the  study  pack  along 
the  many  who  are  not  capable  in  that  line.  The  pupil 
consents  to  receive  the  assistance,  and  so,  stoops  to  de- 
ception rather  than  be  held  up  as  "  not  good  at  figures." 
Fa c His  est  descensus  Averni. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  charged  with  getting 
up  text-books  for  our  public  schools,  and  the  state  is  to 
print  those  books.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  that  board 
will  give  less  difficult  arithmetics,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  of  schools.  We  are  afraid  that  the  State  Board 
will  follow  the  path  that  has  been  beaten  into  a  very  deep 
rut,  and  that  the  books  they  may  have  printed  will  be  still 
"  harder  "  than  ever,  and  that  the  intellectual  digestion 
of  small  children  will  still  be  fed  with  strong  meats  and 
never  a  drop  of  milk.  S. 
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PRIVATE  HENRY. 


The  Nation's  day,  and  the  Lord's,  I  know, 

Had  brought  to  the  preacher  Corinth  back, 
For  the  reverend  corps  of  the  long  ago 

Wasn't  the  clergy  in  shining  black. 
Old  Battery  Six  of  Wisconsin  blue, 

Fighting  with  Rosecrans — then  was  he, 
As  now — lor  all  that  is  good  and  true, 

With  those  sharpshooters  in  Tennessee. 

Speaking  of  country  and  races :  "  Why 

Stamp  as  foreign  the  brave  and  just? 
Out  on  our  prairies  our  heroes  lie, 

White  and  black — it  is  dust  to  dust. 
There  by  the  lake  we  have  reared  a  shaft 

'To  the  dead  and  living,'  said  Sergeant  Stout, 
With  a  rueful  face,  and  he  softly  laughed — 

'Sooner  or  later  we're  mustered  out.' 

"And  so  the  names  of  our  gallant  corps, 

All  were  graven,  boys  and  men. 
'Stay!'  cried  the  sergeant,  'we  had  one  more; 

Give  place  of  honor  to  nigger  Hen.' 
Then  such  a  shout !  and  our  nats  were  off, 
While  they  carved  his  name  by  the  captain's. 
Look ! 

Not  an  eye  undimmed,  or  a  smile  or  scoff — 
'  lilack  Henry,  our  hero,  and  likewise  cook.' 

"  Ah,  when  '  old  Rosy,'  that  autumn  morn, 

With  his  volunteers  rode  to  battle  forth, 
Man  to  man  met  the  brave  Van  Dorn — 

Woe  to  the  South  and  the  loyal  North! 
Day  and  night,  and  another  day, 

Charging,  retreating — in  shot  and  shell, 
In  blaze  and  thunder — the  blue  and  gray: 

I've  no  fear  of  another  hell. 

"  But  my  soul  goes  out  to  the  boys  for  aye — 
The  crimson  lips  that  the  canteen  dyed; 

Our  '  nigger  Henry,' to  meet  each  cry, 
Knelt  like  a  woman,  to  stay  the  tide 

Of  blood — our  blood;  and  the  seething  hail 
Over,  around  him ;  but  on  he  rode, 

Fearless  as  ever,  a  knight  in  mail — 

And  the  kind  black  face  like  an  angel's  glowed. 

"  'Water,  for  Christ!'  "  and  he  pressed  to  save; 

'  Help!  '  and  rending  his  tattered  frock, 
Stanched  the  gore  like  a  rushing  wave — 

Leaped  to  his  horse  in  the  deadly  shock. 
Horse  went  down;  he  was  up  and  away, 

On  to  the  rescue!    O  Freedom's  God! 
Never  a  trait'rous  white  to-day 

Weareth  a  fairer,  a  greener  sod. 

"  He  lived  for  man  "  (pointing  Lincoln's  brow) 
"As  He  for  mercy;  the  Saxon  strain 
Has  no  more  right  to  the  blessed  now 

Than  Frank  or  Celt,  with  a  heart  and  brain; 
And  the  war  of  words  over  creed  and  caste, 

Or  party  claims,  or  the  '  color  line,' 
Must  perish  out  of  the  world  at  last 

In  the  light  of  Faith  and  Truth  divine." 

Helen  Hinsdale  Rich. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  November  Harper's  comes  to  hand  with  a  good 
table  of  contents  and  a  promise  of  a  better  one  for  the 
coming  number.  The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  Mrs. 
Lillie's  sketch  of  "An  Indian  Tourney,"  a  ramble  over 
the  Indian  haunts  in  the  Massachusetts  of  early  colonial 
times.  "The  New  York  Stock  Exchange"  is  a  finely 
illustrated  article  on  the  great  gambling  hall  of  the 
country,  where  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost  in  an 
hour.  The  illustrations  include  flattering  portraits  of  Jay 
Gould  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  as  well  as  others  not  so  flat- 
tering. A  most  interesting  article  is  that  on  "The  De- 
fense of  Our  Sea  Ports,  "  or  rather  their  lack  of  defense. 
The  author  does  not  speak  any  too  strongly  when  he  says : 
"  To-day  a  million  of  men,  armed  with  a  profusion  of 
every  appliance  of  a  modern  first-class  army,  and  in- 
trenched about  New  York  city,  could  not  protect  it  from 
capture  and  destruction  or  contribution  by  even  a  second- 
rate  European  power."  The  Harpers,  it  may  be  noted,  still 
continue  to  saddle  the  expense  of  Mr.  Abbey's  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  on  the 
magazine,  and  publish  a  third  installment.  "East  An- 
gels" and  "Indian  Summer"  are  continued,  and  the 
other  articles  are  of  fair  quality.  The  illustrations  of  the 
number  are  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  last  few 
months,  and  hint  of  the  beauties  of  the  Christmas  num- 
ber. 

The  need  of  missionary  work  on  the  Chinese  question 
among  our  eastern  brethren  has  inspired  Mr.  W.  B. 
Farwell  to  issue  The  Chinese  at  Jlovie  and  Abroad,  pub- 
lished by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  The  work  contains 
much  testimony,  from  trustworthy  authors,  of  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  their  own  land  and  in 
their  colonies,  with  Mr.  Farwell's  reflections  on  the  same. 
This  is  supplemented  by  the  Supervisors'  report  on  the 
condition  of  our  own  Chinatown  and  that  of  Sacramento. 
Mr.  Farwell's  comments  are  not  always  in  the  moderate 
tone  he  has  tried  to  preserve, — but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  calmly.  Such  a  book  as  this  ought  to  be  con- 
vincing to  the  eastern  mind,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  such 
a  result.  The  men  who  have  not  seen  the  evils  of  Chi- 
nese immigration  have  one  stereotyped  answer  to  such  a 
book,  or  to  arguments  founded  on  it — "  I  don't  believe 
it."  The  book  has  evidently  had  only  hasty  proof-read- 
ing, and  a  number  of  bad  mistakes  are  the  result.  For 
sale  at  the  bookstores. 

Endura,  or  Three  Generations,  by  B.  P.  Moore,  is  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  novel  of  Eastern  life  from  a  Western  point 
of  view.  Issued  by  the  Golden  Era  Company.  For  sale 
at  the  bookstores. 


With  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  next  month,  this  valuable  fortnightly  will 
make  a  number  of  improvements,  mechanical  and  other- 
wise. Among  other  attractions  announced  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  a  serial  entitled  "  Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  which 
will  show  how  to  keep  house  on  ten  dollars  a  week.  The 
five-hundred  dollar  prize  papers  will  also  appear. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

George  Eliot  was  accustomed  to  say,  "It  is  my  rule, 
very  strictly  observed,  not  to  read  the  criticisms  on  my 
writings."  With  the  writers  of  the  present  day  it  is  differ- 
ent, except  in  special  instances;  as  for  example,  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  who  seldom  if  ever  reads  the  critiques 
on  his  books.  Mr.  Howells  is  more  particular  what  the 
reviewers  say,  and  frequently  spends  a  morning  in  reading 
over  the  notices  sent  him  by  his  publishers.  Brander 
Matthews  not  only  carefully  peruses  each  review,  but  pre- 
serves them  in  a  scrap-book  of  his  own.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne is  not  independent  of  the  opinions  of  the  critics, 
nor  is  Henry  James,  both  of  whom  spend  an  occasional 
quiet  hour  in  reading  the  notices  of  the  press.  "Mark 
Twain  "  is,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  indifferent  in-  this 
regard.  Dr.  Holmes,  years  ago,  gave  up  the  practice  of 
reading  what  was  raid  of  his  works;  probably  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  opinion  regarding  therri. 
E.  P.  Roe  considers  it  his  duty  to  read  the  reviews  on 
his  books,  and  gives  as  his  reason  "  that  it  is  the  only  way 
an  author  can  remedy  his  defects  and  shortcomings  in 
subsequent  works."  John  Burroughs  is  not  averse  to 
reading  the  comments  on  his  books,  and  obtains  dupli- 
cates of  the  most  favorable  and  pleasing  for  a  private 
scrap-book.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  whenever  he  is  in  New 
York,  always  visits  his  publishers  and  peruses  the  numer- 
ous press  notices  which  his  books  receive.  With  the 
younger  school  of  authors,  the  curiosity  to  read  the  press 
notices  is  general,  and  the  publishers  are  often  annoyed 
by  their  frequent  applications  to  have  such  reviews  for- 
warded to  them. — Brooklyn  Magazine. 

"Six  or  seven  years  ago,"  says  a  writer  in  To-Day, 
"  Sidney  Dobell's  exquisite  '  Milkmaid's  Song  '  was  pub- 
lished in  Scribner's  Monthly,  then  edited  by  Dr.  Holland, 
and  credited  to  some  one  out  in  San  Francisco.  There  was 
an  earthquake  in  the  office  two  days  after  the  magazine 
appeared.  The  mail  was  gorged  with  letters  from  out- 
raged and  indignant  readers,  and  the  editor  was  as  miser- 
able as  badly  sold  men  always  are.  In  the  next  number, 
a  letter  appeared  from  the  youth  who  perpetrated  the 
forgery.  He  averred  that  he  had  roomed  with  a  literary 
friend, who  had  died  and  bequeathed  the  '  Milkmaid'  to 
him  for  his  many  generous  acts  during  a  long  illness. 
But  Dr.  Holland  would  not  accept  the  excuse,  and  he 
flayed  the  forger  alive.  I  learned  from, a  friend  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  youth  who  received  pay  for  Sidney  Dobell's 
poem  is  dead.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  will  have  it  out  with 
him  beyond  the  grave." 

"  Choy  Susan,"  that  capital  story  of  W.  H.  Bishop's, 
says  the  Critic,  has  been  turned  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Remit  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  it  fills  some 
thirty-three  pages  in  the  number  of  September  ist.  The 
attempt  to  wrestle  with  the  American  vernacular  and 
pigeon-English  is  highly  original  and  entertaining.  "  As 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  "  is  made  comprehensible  to  the 
Gallic  mind  by  the  phrase  "  attssi facilemenl  que  Ton  route 
tin  fagot."  "He  is  a  white  man  "  becomes  "e'est  meilleur 
de  tous  les  blancs."  The  "too-much  dam  talkee"  of  Choy 
Susan  is  "  trop parler  unit."  And  all  the  life  is  taken  out 
of  the  exclamation  "Great  Scott!"  by  the  euphemistic 
paraphrase  'West  tin  trop  fort" — which  is  "'  trop  faible"  by 
half.  Apart  from  these  instances  of  the  difficulty  of  ren- 
dering an  impossible  argot,  the  translation  is  very  cleverly 
done. 

"  I  do  not  like  Tlte  Mystery  of  the  Pocks  very  well  my- 
self," said  E.  W.  Howe,  recently.  "  I  am  engaged  on 
another  story ;  but  I  do  not  like  book-writing,  and  it  may 
not  appear  for  some  time.  My  experience  is  that  book- 
writing  is  not  a  profitable  business;  but  the  Globe  pays 
reasonably  well,  if  I  give  it  attention.  Although  The 
Story  of  a  Country  Town  has  had  an  unusual  sale,  the 
profits  have  not  been  large,  and  I  am  not  as  ambitious  in 
the  matter  of  book-making  as  I  was.  I  imagined  that  a 
book  receiving  the  newspaper  attention  which  the  Coun- 
try Town  did  would  net  the  author  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  but  I  find  twenty  or  thirty  hundred 
is  much  nearer  the  mark." 

American  stories  continue  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
English  publishers  and  of  the  English  public.  Mr. 
Howells's  Silas  P.apham  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  James's  Bostonians  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Miss  Mur- 
free's  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  by  Chatto 
&  Windtis,  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  PmsI  Meeting  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Tlte  Academy  writes  of  Miss  Cleveland's  book :  "  Every 
page  in  this  volume  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Cleveland  is  an  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  well-informed 
woman."  In  her  book  of  essays,  Miss  Cleveland  quotes 
from  Shakespeare  :  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  men  and 
women  are  the  actors" — which  proves  the  infallibility  of 
The  Academy's  critic  beyond  a  question. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  is  writing  a  life  of  Charlotte 
Cushman. 


The  newspaper  reports  about  Mr.  Howells's  connect  i 
with  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  says  the  Literary  Wot. 
are  only  partly  true.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Howells  has  en- 
gaged to  write  for  the  Harper  periodicals,  but  he  still  re- 
tains the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  Century  Maga- 
zine. 

The  late  Hugh  Conway's  novel,  Alive  or  Dead,  is  an- 
nounced to  be  published  in  January.  From  the  number 
of "  posthumous  works"  issued  under  Conway's  name, 
there  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  the  public  is  being  im- 
posed upon.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  neither  do  they 
write  books.    Is  this  the  last  novel? 

Davy  and  the  Goblin,  recently  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Carryll,  and  printed  in  St.  Nicholas,  has  been  revised  and 
rewritten,  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  will 
soon  be  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  with  many  illustra- 
tions. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co's  holiday  book  for  this  season 
will  be  Byron's  Childe  /farold—an  entirely  new  edition 
from  new  plates,  and  with  more  than  one  hundred  new 
illustrations  by  leading  American  artists;  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  $6  to  $25. 

The  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  got  out  a 
colored  lithograph  representing  the  lexicographer  amid 
his  books.  The  details  of  the  picture  are  said  to  be  faith- 
ful reproductions  of  the  originals.  It  is  published  by  Root 
&  Tinker,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Edgar  Fawcett's  story  of  "An 
Ambitious  Woman "  reissued  in  the  Riverside  Paper 
Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  partly  because  it  is  an 
admirable  novel,  but  chiefly  because  it  recalls  the  days 
when  Mr.  Fawcett  did  write  well  and  worthily. 

George  J.  Coombes  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  en- 
titled After-Dinner  Stories  from  Balzac,  "Done  into  En- 
glish by  Myndart  Verelat,  with  an  introduction  by  Edgar 
Evertson  Saltus." 

The  English  are  raising  a  pecuniary  testimonial  for 
Walt  Whitman.  It  is  proposed  thus  to  honor  the  self- 
restraint  of  a  clever  man  who  has  lived  to  extreme  old  age 
without  writing  poetry. 

Writing  to  the  Athenccum,  M.  Jules  Claretie  ventures 
the  assertion  that  when  the  literary  remains  of  Victor 
Hugo  are  published,  the  note-books  will  interest  and  sur- 
prise the  public  most  keenly. 

The  New  King  Arthur,  with  a  dedication  to  Tennyson, 
is  announced  for  November  ist.  It  is  to  be  "  an  opera 
without  music,"  by  the  author  of  The  Buniling  Ball. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  are  the  publishers. 

The  Princeton  Review  is  to  be  revived  as  Tlte  New 
Princeton  Review.  William  M.  Sloane,  Princeton  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  will  edit  it,  and  the  title-page  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York. 

A  volume  of  Studies  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  late  Richard 
Grant  White,  is  coming  from  the  press  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  writing  a  story  of  boy-life  in 
Ohio,  based  upon  his  own  experiences,  for  the  Youth's 
Companion. 

Mr.  Howells  is  going  abroad  to  spend  the  winter  and 
spring  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  His  literary  work  will 
not  be  interrupted  by  this  arrangement. 

White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  New  York,  announce  the  Com- 
plete Poems  of  Charles  Dickens— now  first  collected  into  a 
single  volume— for  early  publication. 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  has  designed  a  novel  and  attract- 
ive cover  for  Miss  Murfree's  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  to  be  issued  shortly  in  book  form. 

The  copyright  on  Heine's  works  expires  in  January, 
and  the  exorbitant  prices  that  have  been  charged  for 
German  editions  of  his  books  are  beginning  to  comedown. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  writing  a  new  romance,  after 
the  manner  of  his  Roman  Singer.  Italy  will  be  the  stage, 
and  a  selection  from  its  inhabitants  the  actors  in  the  story. 

Miss  M.  N.  Murfree  has  been  traveling  among  the 
Tennessee  mountains,  accompanied  by  her  father  and 
sister. 

Professor  J.  R.  Scclcy's  new  work,  A  Short  Pfislory  of 
Napoleon,  is  just  ready. 

The  Garotters  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  farce  which 
Mr.  Howells  will  contribute  to  the  Christmas  Harper's. 


Mr.  Stanton  was  so  elated  by  the  victory  of  Shiloh  that 
he  stopped  recruiting.  The  gigantic  strength  and  des- 
perate energy  of  the  Confederates  had  just  been  developed, 
yet  the  "  Great  War  Secretary"  became  convinced  that 
the  Union  armies  were  too  large.  Recruiting  was  stopped, 
and  every  convalescent  soldier  in  the  hospitals  was  dis- 
charged. The  loss  to  the  country  through  this  policy  was 
incalculable  and  almost  irreparable.  Then  commenced 
the  system  of  hurried  recruiting  and  large  bounties— horri- 
bly wasteful  of  the  resources  ol  the  country;  and  the  policy 
that  stopped  recruiting  and  lulled  the  country  into  a  false 
security  in  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  was  responsible 
for  the  protraction  of  the  war  and  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt. — Ben:  Perley  Poore. 


Now,  the  Abyssinians  have  whipped  Osman  Digna,  with 
great  slaughter.  Since  the  English  went  away,  the  heathens 
seem  to  have  wonderful  success  in  finishing  up  the  work 
which  the  Christians  hardly  began. — Boston  Record. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHED  YOUNG  l'ARROT. 

A  well-educated  young  parrot  had  learned  to 
imitate  the  natural  sound  of  almost  every  living 
creature  it  had  ever  heard,  and  would  often 
amuse  itself  by  practicing  this  trick,  and  deceiv- 
ing any  birds  or  animals  that  might  be  near; 
but  one  day  it  imitated  the  cry  of  a  young 
chicken,  so  perfectly  that  a  large  hawk  which 
happened  to  be  sailing  overhead  swooped  down 
and  bore  the  parrot  away  in  its  talons. 

Moral— This  fable  teaches  that  it  is  possible 
to  crowd  too  many  languages  into  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

THE  ANGRY  HUMORIST. 

An  old  ape,  who  enjoyed  some  local  celebrity 
as  a  humorist,  having  read  anumberof  latter-day 
novels,  was  struck  with  the  wonderfully  fine 
and  delicate  quality  of  humor  which  pervaded 
them,  and  determined  thenceforth  to  cultivate 
the  same  calm  and  sublimated  quality  of  fun  in 
conversing  with  his  friends,  and  to  reconstruct 
his  venerable  anecdotes  on  a  more  dignified 
basis.  "What  is  good  in  a  book,"  said  the  ape, 
"ought  to  be  good  in  conversation."  In  a  few 
days  the  ape  met  a  crowd  of  animals  at  a  barbe- 
cue, and  undertook  to  entertain  them  with  what 
he  called  "The  Amusing  Story  of  the  Elephant 
and  the  Buzzard,"  in  which  he  tried  to  infuse 
what  he  termed  "the  humor  of  the  future."  Be- 
fore the  anecdote  was  half  finished  all  the  ani- 
mals were  sound  asleep,  and  the  snoring  of  the 
rhinoceros  reverberated  through  the  crowd  like 
the  note  of  a  deep-toned  fog-horn.  The  ape 
stopped  just  as  he  got  to  the  place  where  the 
point  should  have  been,  and  then  withdrew  to  a 
sequestered  place  in  a  neighboring  jungle;  and 
there,  under  the  overarching  trees,  and  amidst 
the  holy  solitude  of  nature,  he  unbosomed  him- 
self audibly,  until  the  air  was  heavy  with  a  lurid 
nimbus  of  undignified  ejaculations  and  strange 
descriptive  terms  of  mysterious  import  and  un- 
known etymology. 

Moral — This  fable  teaches  that  literary  fine- 
ness, especially  as  regards  humor,  can  be  brought 
down  to  too  Iveen  a  point;  and  that  wit  and 
laughter  sometimes  operate  independently  of 
each  other. 

THE  CROW  AND  THE  RAM. 

An  old  crow  was  watching  a  flock  of  sheep 
grazing  in  a  valley,  when  a  large  eagle  suddenly 
flew  among  them  and  carried  ofi  a  young  lamb. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that,"  remarked  the  crow;  "I'll  try  it  at  any 
rate."  With  these  words  the  crow  Sew  down, 
lit  on  the  back  of  a  large  ram,  and  after  violent 
exertions  succeeded  in  flying  away  with  him  to 
the  top  of  a  neighboring  mountain  four  miles 
high.  After  being  deposited,  the  ram  remarked, 
in  a  tone  of  playful  nonchalance :  "Well,  hav- 
ing gotten  me  up  here,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  with  me,  you  black  son  of  a  gun?  If  you 
don't  get  down  this  mountain  in  a  hurry  I'll 
butt  you  into  mince-meat."  The  poor  crow,  ac- 
cepting the  situation,  fluttered  sorrowfully 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  supped  in  the  val- 
ley on  a  belated  fishing-worm. 

Moral — Don't  undertake  an  army  contract 
before  carefully  estimating  the  probable  net 
profits. — Lift.  . 


What  an  institution  was  the  Boston  Lyceum 
when  it  was  in  full  blast  forty  years  ago!  All 
the  noted  lecturers  of  those  days  appeared  in  the 
Odeon,  reconstructed  from  the  old  I'ederal-street 
Theater,  which  was  then  considered  a  very  eligi- 
ble place  for  lectures  and  concerts.  On  trie  first 
yearly  anniversary,  October  16th,  1845,  an  ad- 
dress was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  a  poem  was  recited  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
In  the  course  of  the  season  seven  original  bio- 
graphical lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  The  Boston  Academy  of 
Music,  then  the  great  rival  of  the  Handel  and 
Hadyn  Society,  gave  its  concerts  at  the  Odeon. 


Give  your  savage  every  advantage  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  full.  Suppose  that  you  have  put  the 
red  Indian  in  tight  shoes;  taught  the  Chinese 
how  to  make  Wedgewood's  ware,  and  to  paint  it 
with  colors  that  will  rub  oft';  and  persuaded  the 
Hindoo  women  that  it  is  more  pious  to  torment 
their  husbands  into  graves  than  to  burn  them- 
selves at  the  burial — what  next?  Gradually  we 
shall  come  to  perceive  that,  till  we  have  learned 
ourselves  to  be  happy  and  noble,  we  have  not 
much  to  tell,  even  to  red  Indians. — Ruskin. 


A  religious  weekly  seriously  doubts  whether  a 
handsome,  attractive  minister  helps  the  cause  of 
religion  any  by  taking  the  pulpit .  Perhapsnot, 
but  he  helps  to  boom  the  worked-slipper  indus- 
try among  the  female  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  that  is  more  than  the  homely  minister 
does. 


Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  deserves  a  monu- 
ment for  his  crusade  against  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing waiters  tips.  He  says:  "  When  a  man  comes 
to  this  hotel  and  pays  $4.50  and  $5  a  day  he  is 
entitled  to  the  best  service  the  house  has  with- 
out the  payment  of  money  to  servants." 


A  physician  has  discovered  that  nitro-glyccr- 
inc  is  a  superior  heart-stimulant  to  brandy,  and 
may  be  safely  substituted  for  the  latter  in  many 
cases.  It  has  the  merit  of  creating  no  unnatural 
craving.  Thus  do  the  doctors  continue  to  bat- 
ter down  the  bulwarks  of  the  liquor  trade. 

Perhaps,  as  a  mere  matter  of  government,  a 
good  despot  would  make  a  better  government; 
but  for  the  education  of  the  people  governed,  a 
good  despotism  is  worse  than  freedom  with  its 
admixture  of  folly. —  Garfitld. 


An  exchan 
going  to  the  dogs 


states  that  John  L.  Sullivan  is 
This  is  rough  on  the  dogs. 


Bachelors'  Outfit*, 

Such  as  shaving  stands,  dressing  tables,  smok- 
ing chairs,  foot  rests,  etc.,  in  great  variety,  at 
the  warerooms  of  the  California  Eurniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


PY/EMIA 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  bill  not  less  cer- 
tainly so.  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  tin'  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  ISoils,  and  Cutaneous  Krup- 
t  ions.  When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  gives 
v.  1  i- iiiii. .  ;  f  its  pre  sen: c  1. •  such  1  ndi  ill  11 
no  lime  should  be  lost  in  iisiu^  AYF.n's 
S  \  its.uwisii.i.A,  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  thai  rots 
out  all  Hie  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  syslcni  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 

A.YTSR'8  8AR8APAHII.I.A.  This  prepara- 
tion i  <  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contairioiis  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EM  I  A, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 

Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Jlelanclioly.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
tection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that*  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Alternooii. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it., 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
0.    Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  beat  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPOR  T  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Franebeo  ami  Hew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  PJishopgate  street,  within", 

T.  B.  MtGoVHKN,  ElJtiHNE  E.  JoNKS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samukl  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


Tlic  I'alaee  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlic  center  of  Ban  Francisco,    it  is  tlic 

model  liotcl  of  tlic  world.    It  is  Fire  and 

Earthquake  proof,  it  ha*  rive  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  anil  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  tlic  electric 

light,  lis  immense  glass  root,  ils  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Rncsts  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


S&r*  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

CORNELIUS  it  McBkidu  Lessees  and  Managers 

W11.1.  T.  Baknett   Treasurer 

TREMENDOUS  OVATION. 
The  heartiest  reception  of  modern  times  tendered  to 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

The  old-time  favorite.  I5II.I.V  BIRCH. 

New  features  this  week: 

REED'S  SPECIALTIES, 

OUR  SEXTETTE  CLOG, 
HILLY  BIRCH'S  SCREAMING  AFTERPIECE. 

75c—  Original  Popular  Prices— oOc. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  neak  Makkkt. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EVENING,  grand  English  Opera  performance  of 

PRINCESS  IDA. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  AT  2  O'CLOCK, 

Grand  Juvenile  Matinee. 

O  I.I  V  ETTE !    OUT  ETTE ! 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakuranki— IGNATIUS  HALL,  now  open. 

i .  1  \  i  1 1  li  Panorama,  and  Temple  oi  the  Arts 
and  industries  of  Japan. 

The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique,  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  :o. 
iTiTAd mission — Adults,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Ever}  Evening  this  Week,  and  Matinee  oi» 
Saturday. 

The  funniest  of  all  funny  plays — 

A  RAG  BABY, 

By  the  author  of  "BUNCH  OF  KEYS." 
Popular  Prices. 

BEETHOVEN    QUINTET  CLUB. 


rriIIUT>  CONCERT. 

— AT — 

IKYIX.  HALL 

Friday  Evening  October  >3,  1885 

soloists  : 

Miss  Louise  Elliott  Vocaliste 

Mk.  Otto  Bbndix  Pianist 

Reserved  seat  75  cents 

General  admission  50  cents 

Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Plan  at  Sherman  is:  Clay's,  on 
and  from  Thursday,  October  22d. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING' 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  5)  A.  to  11  1*.  M; 


A  PREMIUM. 

Every  full-year  subscrilxrr  to 

TheSAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.,  200  pages,  cloth-bound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  receipts,  it  contains  a  series  of 
Menus  for  every-day  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ments, with  minute  directions  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  We  lis-  Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  EAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Sui'POKTKK,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 

contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Baguette 

Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 

is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  '*  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

*  CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Kire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  BATE  AM>  LOCK  A  «  «>., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


T 


LES 


TILEQ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAUl'K  A  CO., 

3",  3'3i  3'5  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  TRUESOELL, 

1104  MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  II011.se  li.is  n  thoroughly  renovated, 

return  istlieu\  painted  uiul  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $1  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


There  are  a  few  stage  personations  which  the 
most  audacious  critic,  unless  inspired  by  im- 
mortal self-conceit  or  implacable  jealousy,  must 
recognize  as  not  so  much  a  subject  to  sit  upon 
in  judgment  as  a  lesson  to  be  studied  for  fu- 
ture use  as  a  criterion  whereby  to  gauge  other 
performances.  Such  a  personation  is  that  of 
"Stephanie  de  Mohrivart,"  by  Jeffreys-Lewis. 
Were  it  not  already  so  familiar  to  San  Francisco 
theater-goers,  it  would  be  a  fitting  theme  for 
extended  comment.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine — 
almost  impossible  to  recall — a  more  finished  and 
effective  piece  of  acting. 

There  would  seem  to  be  in  dramatic  art  what 
one  may  call  a  physical  genius,  as  well  as  an 
intellectual,  and  the  former  is  the  more  difficult 
to  define  and  the  more  elusive  in  its  limitations. 
It  is  the  lack  of  this  power  which  causes  so 
many  actors  of  distinguished  mentality  to  fall  so 
far  short  of  their  own  conceptions.  Just  as 
with  some  the  mental  fiber  seems  finer  and  more 
highly  wrought  than  that  of  others,  so  in  some 
delicately  organized  bodies  the  material  fiber  re- 
sponds more  readily  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
brain.  And  in  this  kind  of  genius  Jeffreys-Lewis 
abounds.  The  very  presence  of  this  lady  on  the 
stage  gives  a  restful  feeling  to  an  audience,  who 
can  be  assured  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  she 
will  do;  and,  better  still,  that,  though  she  may 
press  on  the  very  verge  of  demonstrative  passion, 
it  will  never  be  overdone. 

The  public  of  San  Francisco  may  congratulate 
itself  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 
brought  about  the  production  at  the  Baldwin  of 
so  strong  and  stirring  a  drama  with  so  excep- 
tionally fine  a  cast.  There  are  in  Forget-me-not 
three  great  parts,  "Stephanie,"  "Sir  Horace 
Welby,"  and  "  Barratto."  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison 
was  more  happy  in  this  part  than  in  any  thing 
he  has  done  since  his  appearance  as  "Tom 
Cooper,"  in  Shadows  of  a  Great  City.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's many  friends  and  admirers  were  gratified 
to  see  him  in  a  character  where  he  can  exhibit  to 
such  advantage  that  ease  of  manner  and  remark- 
able naturalness  of  conversation  which  are 
among  his  especial  dramatic  gifts.  Nor  was 
therein  "Sir  Horace  Welby  "  a  trace  of  those 
mannerisms  which  have  of  late  sometimes 
marred  Mr.  Morrison's  finest  personations. 
Though  Mr.  Harry  Mainhall  certainly  did  not 
make  a  great  part  of  "  Barratto,"  the  faults  were 
negative  ones,  and  detracted  nothing  from  the 
general  excellence.  The  other  parts — taken  by 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  Miss 
Charlotte  Tittel,  and  Miss  Louise  Calvert— 
showed  conclusively  the  folly  of  importing  poor 
material  at  a  great  expense,  when  such  dramatic 
talent  is  available  in  this  city.  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  for  some  local  self-glorification  that 
such  a  production  as  that  at  the  Baldwin  this 
week  has  been  brought  out  entirely  by  resident 
artists,  unless  we  must  regard — as  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  more  than  half  admit — Lewis  Morrison 
as  an  importation. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  Nation  on  next  Monday 
night  Has  been  all  that  the  managerial  fancy 
painted  it.  Every  thing  seems  to  promise  such 
a  season  as  is  seldom  realized  at  our  theaters. 
Mr.  Carlcton  himself  is  and  has  long  been  so  great 
a  favorite  here  that  the  very  flower  of  both  the 
musical  and  the  social  world  would  be  sure  to 
turn  out  to  hear  him  in  any  thing.  Add  to  this 
the  fame  of  Genee's  opera,  and  the  universal  de- 
sire to  see  it  as  it  will  be  presented  at  the  Bald- 
win ;  the  rumored  magnificence  of  costuming  and 
staging,  in  which  it  is  to  rival  the  much  praised 
production  at  the  Casino,  New  York;  and  the 
excellence  of  such  of  the  company  as  are  known 
to  us — and  it  is  safe  to  predict  an  unprecedented 
run  for  Nanon  at  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Carleton  takes  the  part  of  the  "  Marquis 
d'Aubigne,"  which  he  has  played  at  the  Casino 
tor  over  a  hundred  nights.  "Nanon"  is  to  be 
represented  by  Miss  Louise  I'aulhn,  who  left 
this  city  a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  parents  be- 
fore her  were  old  stand-bys  of  the  San  Francisco 
stage.  Every  one  will  remember  Mr.  C.  H. 
Drew  as  a  member  of  the  Oatcs  Opera  troupe 
during  its  most  successful  season  here,  and  his 
notably  excellent  rendering  of  "  Marasquin.  " 
For  ihe  rest,  it  is  asserted  that  the  numerous 
ladies  of  the  company  have  "fresh,  young 
voices;"  and  they  are  doubtless  also  fresh  young 
persons  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  French  opera 
comique.  The  music  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Hiller,  King's  Scholar  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Below  is  given  the  com- 
plete cast  of  this  notable  production  : 

Nanon  Patin  Miss  Louise  E.  Paullin 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos  Miss  Alice  Vincent 

Gaston,  page  to  Ninon   .Miss  Josephine  liartlett 

Mme.  de  Maintenon  Miss  I  lara  Wisdom 

Jaqueline,  waitress  ..Miss  Rose  Allen 

Mme.  de  Fulpert  Miss  Nellie  Hoynton 

Mile.  D'Armenonville  Miss  Alice  Langlcy 

Mme.  de  Frontenac  Miss  Rose  Hiller 

Cotntesse  Houlieres  Miss  Gcorgic  Pettit 

Therese,  aunt  of  Nanon  Miss  Mita  Cameron 

Marion  Miss  Anr.ie  Murray 

Page  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  Miss  Jessie  Cjuigley 

Marquis  de  Marsillac  Mr.  Charles  H.  Drew 

Hector,  Vicompte  de  Marsillac  Mr.  C.  M.  Leumane 

Abbe  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Greensfelder 

Pierre  Mr.  H.  Ehrend 

Sergeant  Mr.  R.  Walters 

Commissioner  Mr.  H.  Joslyn 

Notary  Mr.  H.Dixon 

King  Louis  XIV  Mr.  Tom  Guise 

Marquis  D'Aubigne  Mr.  William  T.  Carleton 


The  long  silent  Standard  woke  up  Monday 
night;  and  very  wide  awake  it  was,  when  the 
curtain  arose  on  the  newly-organized  company- 
Charley  Reed's  Minstrels.  The  name  itself  is  a 
tower  of  strength  in  minstrelsy  on  this  coast. 
Late  arrivals  accuse  us  of  going  a  little  crazy  on 
Charley  Reed,  and  assure  us  that  he  does  n't  cre- 
ate the  same  impression  elsewhere.  This  may 
be,  but  if  so  it  doesn't  speak  well  for  the  humor- 
ous perception  of  "elsewhere,"  for  the  humor  of 
the  plain  comedian— in  its  quaint  absurdity, 
which  never  fails  to  shoot  folly  in  the  flies  (or 
the  wings,  if  you  choose) — is  certainly  "a  cut 
above"  that  of  the  ordinary  negro  minstrel. 
But  the  great  and  almost  unprecedented  rush  to 
the  Standard  on  Monday  night,  and  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  parquet  and  dress-circle, 
pressed  and  jostled  in  the  gallery,  clamored  for 
camp-stools,  filled  the  lobby  and  hung  on  to  the 
columns  of  the  vestibule,  had  come  to  welcome 
back  the  old-time  favorite  Billy  Birch.  I  be- 
lieve Billy  used  to  be  stout,  and  he  has  become 
stouter.  They  say  he  has  grown  old,  and  has 
the  gout  and  the  rheumatism,  and  whatever  re- 
spectable old  age  ought  to  have.  But,  happily, 
gout  and  rheumatism  do  not  affect  the  head 
or  heart— figuratively  speaking,— and  Billy  is 
still  the  same  genial  and  droll  humorist  that  he 
was  before  old  Time  became  so  familiar  with 
him,  and  shakes  the  bones  with  the  skill  and 
grace  that  erst  distinguished  him.  His  recep- 
tion was  a  warm  one,  to  which  he  responded  in 
a  pleasant  little,speech,  which  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded .  Frillman  is  back  in  his  old  place,  after 
his  temporary  lapse  into  white  opera — though 
one  would  think  that  his  noble  bass  voice 
and  knowledge  of  music  would  have  rendered 
the  latter  field  more  attractive. 

Still  another  old  favorite,  Gus  Mills,  appears 
as  a  "  fascinating  little  [colored]  sweetness,  "  in 
a  most  coquettish  costume,  and  contributes 
some  very  bright  songs  and  specialties.  The 
lapanese  juggling  feats,  and  other  specialties, 
make  one  realize  that  the  wonders  related  of 
these  performers  are  not  all  travelers'  tales. 
Of  course  we  must  expect  to  be  told  that  the 
exhibition  will  do  very  well  to  amuse  the  unso- 
phisticated San  Franciscan  who  has  never  been 
to  Japan,  but  that  they  arc  not  at  all  the  real 
thing;  and  we  may  as  well  wrap  the  garment  of 
humiliation  about  us  at  once  for  having  be- 
trayed our  provincial  and  untraveled  ignorance 
by  admiring  any  thing,  of  whatsoever  class  or 
quality.  Still,  I  am  somewhat  reassured  in  this 
instance  by  the  unqualified  praise  bestowed  on 
the  performance  by  an  ancient  mariner,  who  has 
sailed  between  Yokohama  and  the  Chinese  ports 
most  of  his  life,  and  has  hunted  the  Japanese 
juggler  in  his  native  jungles. 

The  bill  at  the  Standard  concludes  with 
Charley  Reed's  burlesque  of  Paquita.  To  avoid 
an  injunction,  he  has  changed  the  name  slightly. 
It  is  a  ridiculously  close  imitation,  not  only  of 
Bartley  Campbell's  play  but  of  that  gentleman 
himself,  who  is  ably  represented,  speech  and 
all,  by  the  plain  comedian,  who,  seated  in'a  stage- 
box,  leads  the  claque,  and  finally  succeeds  in 
calling  himself  up. 

A  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  evidently  just 
from  the  Bush-street  Theater,  entered  the  car. 
"Well,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "there's  no  sense 
in  it !  "  and  then  added,  deprecatingly,  "  but  you 
can't  help  laughing  at  it." 

One  naturally  wondered  why  she  should  try  to 
help  it — what  she  went  for,  when  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  play  is  to  make  a  laugh,  and  the 
piece  is  boldly  and  widely  placarded  as  "non- 
sense." But  some  of  us  in  San  Francisco — as 
the  Frenchman  declares  of  the  English  people — 
"take  our  pleasure  sadly."  And  this  good  lady 
evidently  thought  an  apology  was  due  her  com- 
panions for  her  weak  indulgence  in  the  "un- 
godly glee"  induced  by  the  delightful  folly  of 
A  Rag  Baby.  If  any  one  thinks  it  wicked  to 
laugh,  he  will  do  well. to  keep  away  from  the 
Bush-Street  just  at  present.  From  the  laughing 
crowds  that  pour  out  of  that  little  theater  every 
night,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
think  miithfulncss  a  perfectly  legitimate  indul- 
gence.   One  more  week  of  the  Rag  Baby. 

Robert  Buchanan's,  melodrama,  Storm  Beaten, 
has  been  revived  at  the  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rankin  assume  the  characters  that  they  took  in 
the  Baldwin  production  of  the  same  play.  Of 
their  performance,  which  is  so  well  known  here, 
nothing  new  need  be  said.  Mrs.  Rankin  has  in 
"  Priscilla  Scfton  "  one  of  her  best  parts.  And, 
withal,  in  her  simple  Quakerish  costume,  she 
looks  so  lovely  and  innocent  that  one  docs  not 
wonder  at  the  devotion  of  "Christian  "  (McKee 
Rankin),  either  on  or  off  the  stage. 

Mabel  Bert,  as  "Kate  Chrislianson,"  is,  if 
any  thing,  more  satisfactory  than  was  Miss 
Isabel  Morris  in  the  same  part  at  the  Baldwin. 
The  leading  characters  arc  for  the  rnost  part  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  people  as  at  the  previous 
production;  and,  as  the  entire  performance  is  so 
fresh  in  the  public  memory,  repetition  is  need- 
less. Mr.  Holland,  in  the  character  of  "  Richard 
Orchardson,"  has  and  improves  an  opportunity 
to  display  higher  dramatic  abilities  than  have 
been  generally  called  for  in  his  line  of  parts. 
Little  Miss  Trella  Foltz  is  rapidly  acquiring  an 
case  and  naturalness  on  the  stage  that  promise 
well  for  her  future.  She  is  full  of  life  and  vivac- 
ity, and  without  a  trace  of  the  awkward  stiffness 
that  so  often  marks  the  theatrical  neophyte. 


NOTES. 


Nanon  at  the  Baldwin  next  week. 

Reed's  Minstrels,  with  a  new  bill,  at  the 
Standard. 

Louis  James  is  engaged  as  leading  man  for 
Helene  Dauvray. 

The  sale  of  scats  for  Macbeth,  at  the  California, 
begins  Thursday,  October  29th. 

McNish,  Johnson,  and  Slavin's  minstrels  are 
having  an  immense  success  in  the  West. 

Lotta  drew  on  an  average  $1,200  a  night  dur- 
ing her  engagement  at  McYicker's Theater,  Chi- 
cago. 

Albert  Dietrich's  new  music  for  Shakespeare's 
Cimbeline  has  met  with  great  favor  in  German 
musical  centers. 

Last  week  of  A  Rag  Baby  at  the  Bush-street. 
Monday,  November  2d,  first  appearance  of  Sals- 
bury's  Troubadours. 

Miss  Annette  Ince,  once  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  star  of  no  small  brilliancy,  is  lying 
ill  in  New  York,  stricken  with  paralysis. 

The  Milan  Opera  troupe,  which  had  so  many 
warm  admirers  in  this  city,  now  retains  no  ele- 
ment of  the  original  organization  except  its 
name  and  its  director. 

The  second  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies 
Silk  Culture  Society  will  be  delivered  October 
26th,  at  Irving  Hall,  by  Professor  Albin  Putzkcr, 
of  the  State  University.  Subject:  "Gothe's 
Greatness." 

Rumor  has  it  that  Lawrence  Barrett  will,  after 
this  season,  become  Edwin  Booth's  manager. 
Mr.  Barrett's  taste  and  skill  in  stage  setting 
amounts  almost  to  genius;  and  his  devoted 
friendship  for  Booth  may  reconcile  him  to  so 
subordinate  a  position. 

The  Tivoli,  undeterred  by  any  and  all  threats 
of  damages,  has  been  playing  Nanon,  to  its 
usual  full  houses.  Monday,  October  20th,  (al- 
bert and  Sullivan's  opera,  The  Princess  Ida,  will 
be  produced,  with  the  full  strength  of  the  re- 
cently augmented  company. 

Louis  James,  having  severed  all  connection 
with  Lawrence  Barrett,  thinks  of  stepping  into 
the  place  left  vacant  by  John  McCullough,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  line  of  heroic  parts  like 
"  Yirginius,"  etc.  He  proposes,  also,  to  revive 
the  once  well  known  but  now  nearly  forgotten 
play  of  Gisippus. 

One  never  knows  what  to  believe  about  the 
divine  Adelina.  Reports  come  that  she  can  not 
sing  in  Paris,  and  that,  in  regard  to  her  proposed 
Brussels  engagement,  the  thrifty  Belgians  refuse 
even  to  listen  to  her  terms.  So  Mme.  Nicolas 
will  have  to  either  come  down  in  her  prices  or  re- 
turn to  her  dear  America  and  her  "  dear,  dear  San 
Francisco. 

Colonel  Mapleson  will  begin  an  opera  season 
of  twenty  nights,  in  New  York,  with  Carmen, 
Novembcr2d.  The  company  includes  Del  Puente, 
Lablache,  Hauk,  Ravelli,  and  the  agile  Cava- 
lazzi.  The  eminent  Swedish  artist  Mme.  Anna 
Tohstrom  will  also  appear,  supported  by  Gian- 
nini.  There  are  hints  that  Patti  will  join  the 
company  later  on. 

The  third  concert  of  the  series  was  given  by 
the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club,  last  evening,  too 
late  for  notice  this  week.  The  last  of  the  pres- 
ent series  will  take  place  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 6th.  Marcus  M.  Henry,  the  indefati- 
gable local  musical  manager  and  agent,  has  al- 
ready arranged  for  a  new  season  of  these  pleasant 
and  instructive  entertainments. 

"A  Trip  to  Japan,"  at  Ignatius  Hall,  is  still 
one  of  the  favorite  attractions  of  the  amusement- 
seeker.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  bring 
several  classes  of  the  public  schools  to  visit  this 
instructive  little  world  of  art  and  industry,  and 
more  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
while  it  yet  remains  with  us.  It  is  a  complete 
lesson  in  geography,  given  in  a  most  delightful 
and  at  the  same  time  impressive  manner. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Nationals — companies 
C  and  G,  of  the  First  Infantry,— a  military  and 
social  entertainment  will  be  given  at  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  November  6th.  The  exercises  will  in- 
clude a  concert  by  the  First  Infantry  Regiment 
Band,  a  battalion  drill,  Captain  Tilden  acting 
as  colonel,  and  Captain  Cline  as  adjutant.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  fancy  drill,  by  a  drill  corps 
selected  from  the  two  companies,  under  Captain 
Cline,  and  the  evening  will  close  with  dancing. 

Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel's  piano  recital,  at  As- 
sembly Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  audience  was  almost  entirely  a 
musical  one,  and  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise by  the  remarkable  performance  of  this 
young  and  highly-gifted  pianiste.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Liszt's  Rhapsodic  No.  2  has  been  so  finely 
rendered  here  since  it  was  given  by  Mme.  Rive- 
King.  In  the  interpretation  of  Chopin's  music, 
Miss  Weigel  is  particularly  happy.  The  bright 
and  sparkling  number  "  Lcs  deux  Aloucttes  ' 
was  very  pleasing.  Miss  Weigel  will  certainly 
win  a  name  in  the  future,  if  her  perseverance 
equal  her  rare  ability. 

Eastern  musical  critics  seem  to  have  become 
enthused  over  the  reappearance  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco artiste  and  singer,  Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis. 
Among  extended  notices  of  the  most  flattering 
description,  the  following  appears  in  the  New 


York  Music  and  Drama:  "  That  she  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  highest  musical  circles  go< 
without  saying:  and  whenever  her  new  debu 
happens,  it  will  at  once  show  the  New  York 
public  that  it  has  in  its  midst  an  artist  endowed 
by  nature  with  all  that  is  demanded  of  a  dra- 
matic vocalist  of  the  first  rank;  an  educated 
lady,  who  can  sing  in  three  languages — Italian, 
French  and  English; — and  a  persevering,  un- 
daunted woman,  who  reaches  for  success  and 
obtains  it." 


The  Queen  of  Fashion. 

By  universal  consent  Paris  is  conceded  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  world  of  fashion.  Her  toilet 
decrees  arc  supreme,  and  obeyed  by  every  lady 
who  has  any  regard  for  taste  or  style.  Whoever 
has  seen  the  beautiful  form  and  graceful  carriage 
of  the  native  Parisian  ladies  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  their  unique  creations  of  fashion  rule 
the  civilized  world.  Not  only  are  their  ideas  of 
style  novel  and  tasteful,  but  their  articles  of 
apparel  are  really  exquisite  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. While  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness their  perfect  forms,  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  see  how  fine  are  their  corsets  in  texture  and 
finish.  No  corset  can  compare  with  those  of 
French  manufacture.  They  are  the  nearest  to 
perfection  in  shape,  quality  and  finish.  For  that 
reason  there  are  numberless  imitations  of  them, 
and  many  ladies  imagine  they  are  wearing  a 
genuine  French  corset  when  they  are  really  tor- 
tured by  a  spurious  imitation.  Our  ladies  are 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  here  Freud's  cele- 
brated Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
street,  the  only  establishment  that  imports  direct 
from  France  the  genuine  French  sewed  and  woven 
corsets. 


t'oeol>ollo--<oeol>ollo. 

If  you  want  to  sec  something  perfectly  elegant, 
go  to  the  California  Furniture  Company, Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street,  and  see  their  new  side- 
boards of  Cocobollo,  especially  the  one  orna- 
mented with  mythical  figures. 


The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  immense!  so  are 
Midler's  opera  glasses,  at  135  Montgomery  street, 
near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  cleanses  and  invigorates 
the  scalp;  cures  dandruff  and  itching;  an  elegant 
dressing. 

A  Sow  l»oet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.D.  Stecll,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  of  it:  "Mr.  Stcell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"  Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1. 

"Aznle"  Natural  Mineral  Walor. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  ditlering  in  slight  proportions. 


Woman's  Exchange,  aio  i»ost  street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  tine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


Househ  eepers'  Not  iee. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbournc  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


il.  It.  I'asmorc, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy, London  ;  graduate  ol  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


nr.   WUIard's  Duplex  Galvanic  Belts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  ol  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street;  room  17. 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Gen- 
eral Ticket  Ollice,  2  New  Montgomery  street, 
corner  Palace  Hotel,  will  arrange  for  special 
parties  daily  ;  third-class  rates;  accommodations 
first-class;  trains,  express  time,  San  Francisco 
to  destination;  no  extra  charge;  buy  your  tickets 
and  make  your  arrangements  at  the  General 
Ticket  Office,  corner  Palace  Hotel.  J .  Meredith 
Davies,  General  agent. 


The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  I2II,  1213  am!  1 2 15  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Ollice  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note  :  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains, The  San  Kkanciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

A  writer  in  Demorest's  gives  the  following  attractive 
description  of  the  "  china  room  "  in  a  friend's  house : 
"  The  back  of  the  book-case,  which  forms  the  partition 
between  the  two  rooms,  serves  to  display  china  plates 
resting  against  a  light-red  and  gold  paper,  which  is  pasted 
there  to  finish  the  cases.  At  the  back  of  the  piano  a 
chintz  curtain  hangs,  and  above  it  is  a  row  of  plates.  The 
sideboard,  which  is  bright  with  glass  and  china,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau,  cleaned  and  polished,  and  finished 
with  new  brass  mountings  and  rings.  The  rings  and  es- 
cutcheons may  be  had  at  any  hardware  store,  and  the 
mountings  are  made  of  some  "  brass  "  frames  for  photo- 
graphs. By  cutting  the  brass  frame  in  four,  I  got  four 
mountings  for  the  corners  of  the  sideboard ;  a  wooden  up- 
right back  was  fastened  by  iron  braces  above  the  bureau ; 
to  this  was  fixed  a  shelf,  and  it  and  the  back  covered  with 
crimson  plush ;  a  small  piece  of  velvet-framed  mirror  is 
fixed  to  the  back,  which  reflects  the  pretty  cups  that  hang 
by  brass  picture-hooks  to  a  small  brass  rod  that  is  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shelf.  The  latter  is  grooved  at  the  top, 
and  on  it  rest  four  pretty  landscape  plates — but  decora- 
tively,  no  doubt ;  I  mean  that  a  landscape  is  not  the 
proper  decoration  for  a  plate  from  which  one  is  to  eat; 
but  they  are  so  well  done  as  to  make  a  beautiful  border 
for  the  top  of  .the  sideboard.  Above  the  portiere  is  a  row 
of  bright-blue  old  English  delft,  and  four  pink-flowered 
Avon  dishes  are  fixed  down  one  side  of  the  book-case.  A 
corner  cupboard  holds  a  complete  tea  set ;  and  no  one 
looking  in  its  glass  doors  at  the  bright  color  would  think 
it  cost  only  seven  dollars,  especially  as  a  piece  of  real  old 
Bohemian  glass  and  some  delicate  Spaignart  and  other 
glass  fancies  adorn  the  top  and  uninclosed  shelves  of  this 
triangular  china-closet.  It  is  a  pretty  room  to  eat  in ; 
and  now  that  the  carpets  are  up  and  the  floors  are  cool, 
one  gets  a  pretty  view  of  both  rooms.  The  etchings  in 
the  front  room,  the  paintings  in  the  studio,  and  the  straw- 
berries and  yellow  butter  on  the  table,  repeat  the  Derby 
vase  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  for  though  there  is,  it  is 
true,  only  a  row  of  cups  and  saucers  on  hanging  cabinet 
shelves  under  one  ot  the  pictures,  still  a  circular  mirror 
repeats  the  Derby  vase,  by  being  hung  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

"  A  friend,  who  dislikes  much  red  as  an  ornament  on 
the  dinner  or  supper  table,  recommends  a  cream-colored 
linen  cloth  edged  with  lace,  a  strip  of  blue  plush  down 
the  center,  and  a  great  many  oxydized  and  shaded  silver 
vessels  placed  upon  it;  also,  a  glittering  array  of  glass. 
But,  granted  its  beauty— and  no  doubt  it  would  be  pretty 
with  plenty  of  white  and  pink  and  yellow  flowers  placed 
in  the  fine  old  English  brass  beau-pots— how  many  could 
afford  it?  However,  as  the  designer  is  an  authority  in  his 
own  world,  I  quote  it  for  the  readers  who  have  a  plethora 
of  treasures  in  gold  and  silver  and  linen  and  brass." 

Most  people  know  the  story  of  the  poor  but  high-born 
and  lovely  damsel  who  was  staying  in  a  great  house  when 
a  masquerade  was  proposed,  and  only  had  a  shilling  in 
her  pocket  wherewith  to  purchase  suitable  attire  for  the 
occasion.  She  rode  off  to  the  nearest  town,  and  ex- 
changed that  coin  for  a  coarse  straw  hat,  but  would  have 
been  in  a  dilemma  about  the  trimming  had  she  not 
observed  on  her  way  a  carpenter,  who,  as  he  planed  a 
piece  of  wood,  took  off  shavings  striped  with  two  or  three 
colors.  Some  of  these  she  begged,  and  on  her  return 
trimmed  the  hat  with  them.  In  the  evening  she  appeared 
as  a  rustic  maid  or  shepherdess,  in  a  clean  white  muslin 
dress;  and  with  her  very  inexpensive  but  picturesque  hat 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  the  belle  of  the  room, 
and  made  the  conquest  which  raised  her  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  peerage.  This  experience  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  repeated;  but  girls  can,  if  they  choose,  make  them- 
selves pretty  and  suitable  hats  for  fetes,  garden,  or  tennis 
parties,  at  little  cost,  and  what  is  quite  as  desirable,  may 
have  them  ever  fresh  and  new.  Take  one  of  the  com- 
mon basket-work  hats,  that  may  be  bought  almost  any- 
where for  a  few  dimes,  but  never  are  bought  by  servants 
or  work  girls,  who  despise  them  as  not  smart  enough. 
Such  a  hat  only  requires  a  bunch  of  real  flowrers,  which 
should,  by  preference,  be  wild  ones  whenever  they  can 
be  conveniently  procured ;  but  any  common  garden  flow- 
ers will  be  appropriate,  if  careful  harmony  of  color  with 
the  dress  is  studied.  San  Francisco  gardens  are 
always  rich  in  resources.  Marguerites,  roses,  geraniums, 
nasturtiums,  marigolds,  violets,  asters,  jessamine,  sweet 
peas — flowers  which  are  usually  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round — would  form  a  tasteful  adornment ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  heliotrope,  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and 
other  delicate  blossoms  which  fade  quickly  in  the  sun. 

Traveling  gowns  are  arranged  simply,  some  being  in 
the  improved  "  housemaid"  style,  with  a  plain  width  in 
front,  and  a  Norfolk  jacket,  with  a  rather  deep  waistband. 
Flannel  costumes  for  tennis  and  boating  are  being  made 
up  in  this  style,  and  look  neat.   One  recently  seen  was 


fastened  up  on  one  side  of  both  skirt  and  bodice,  and  cut 
out  in  deep  points,  each  point  being  lined  with  color 
turned  back,  and  finished  off  with  a  fancy  button.  The 
hat  worn  with  it  had  two  pointed  flaps,  turned  up  with 
color,  secured  to  the  side  of  the  crown,  near  the  top,  with 
buttons,  with  some  curled  ostrich  tips  peeping  out  from 
between. 

Woolen  dresses  being  in  favor,  and  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing bonnets  to  match  the  costume  still  obtaining,  a 
number  of  woolen  fabrics  have  been  manufactured 
specially  for  millinery.  There  are  woolen  laces  in  the 
piece,  embroidered  with  chenille,  metal,  and  beads, 
cloth  with  boucle  loops,  and  even  Astracan  cloth- 
all  now  used  for  bonnets.  Fancy  plushes — in  stripes, 
plaids,  and  beaded,  and  velvet  embroidered  with  tinsel — 
of  various  colors  will  be  worn  later  on.  Rough  all-wool 
goods,  spotted  with  chenille,  silk,  or  embroidery,  are  to  be 
worn  during  the  early  fall,  combined  with  velvet  worn 
for  belts,  vests,  and  panels. 


The  material  used  for  boys  this  season  is  about  the 
same  as  for  men,  and  consists  of  fine  worsteds  for  suitings, 
fancy  cashmeres  which  are  used  especially  for  overcoats 
and  reefers,  rough  and  smooth  beavers,  and  soft-finished 
kerseys,  with  a  few  Meltons,  and  occasionally  some  fancy 
or  novelty  goods  with  boucle  finish,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Small  distinct  checks  and  plaids  are  the  most  pop- 
ular among  these,  and  mixtures  rank  next,  plain  goods 
being  much  less  frequently  used.  The  only  trimmings 
are  buttons  and  a  finish  of  machine  stitching,  even  braids 
being  very  rarely  seen.  Buttons  are  usually  of  smooth 
polished  bone  or  smoked  pearl.  Corduroy  is  also  a  very 
popular  fabric  for  the  small  boy,  as  it  is  for  his  older 
sister,  and  is  still  growing  in  favor.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  weaves  this  year,  moreover;  and,  coming  as 
they  do  in  all  colors,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  find  in  this 
handsome  and  serviceable  material  something  which  will 
prove  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  short  trousers  seen  in  large  establishments 
have  what  are  called  "  cavalry  knees;"  that  is,  the  knees 
are  made  double,  an  extra  thickness  of  the  material  being 
put  in  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg,  to  provide  for 
the  wear  and  tear  which  must  come  at  that  point.  Al- 
though the  device  is  patented,  yet  it  will  be  no  infringe- 
ment for  mothers  with  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  who 
make  the  trousers  for  their  own  small  boys  at  home,  to 
do  something  of  the  sort,  and  the  idea  is  commended  to 
their  attention. 

A  pretty  corduroy  suit  is  in  dark  brown,  the  material 
being  woven  in  stripes  composed  alternately  of  fine  and 
heavier  ribs.  It  is  made  with  short  trousers,  and  a  single- 
breasted  Norfolk  jacket,  belted  and  fastened  with  pol- 
ished rounded  horn  buttons  in  dark-brown.  Another,  in 
a  warmer  shade  of  brown  corduroy,  has  heavier  ribs,  and 
is  made  up  with  a  plain  roundabout.  A  drab  corduroy 
suit  looks  very  pretty  with  smoked  pearl  buttons ;  and  a 
brown  and  white  mixed  corduroy  in  fine  lines  is  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  goods.  Small  round  caps  of  the  same 
material  are  generally  worn  with  these. 


"How  do  you  manage  to  have  so  many  beautiful  plants?" 
is  a  question  often  asked  of  successful  window  gardeners ; 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  answer  as  did  the  doctor  in  the 
case  of  the  old  lady  who  had  been  taking  too  much 
medicine,  that  all  that  is  needed  is  "  light  and  water 
and  air."  But  there  are  so  many  things  involved  in  these 
three  words  that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  more 
explicit.  A  window  facing  the  south  is  the  best,  with  a 
glass  door  or  a  curtain  to  shut  off  the  draughts  and  ex- 
clude dust.  Sprinkling  the  leaves  with  a  fine  brush,  if  a 
syringe  is  not  practicable,  will  help  to  keep  the  breathing 
pores  .open  and  healthy,  which  every  plant  requires.  In- 
judicious watering  often  destroys  plants.  No  rule  can  be 
given,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  sec  that  they  are  kept  moist, 
but  not  saturated,  and  that  the  water  used  is  about  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  For  the  green  fly,  and  all  other 
common  insects,  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  a  mixture 
of  hellebore  and  soap-suds,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
kerosene  that  has  been  first  mixed  in  milk,  as  it  will  not 
combine  with  water. 

All  soft-wooded  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  light; 
the  harder  ones  in  the  rear.  In  potting,  see  that  there  is 
good  drainage,  of  broken  pots  or  any  rough  material  that 
will  not  clog  and  sour  the  soil.  Too  much  heat  is  often 
given ;  and  many  plants,  as  roses,  azaleas,  camelias, 
aloysia  citriodora,  the  various  lycopods,  hyacinths,  and 
other  bulbs  of  that  sort,  will  thrive  in  a  room  without  a 
fire  if  there  is  no  frost.  The  best  soil  is  one  third  leaf 
mold,  two  thirds  good  turfy  sod,  well  rotted,  and  a  little 
sand  added  to  the  mixture.  Fine  manure  is  beneficial  to 
geraniums  and  to  bulbs,  but  most  plants  thrive  best  on 
manure  water.  Saxifraga  umbraga  and  the  Lysimachia 
nummularia  are  safe  basket  plants,  while,  the  ivies  stand 
cool  treatment  if  given  shade  and  water.  Cobea  scandens 
on  one  side  and  sophispurnum  on  the  other,  trained  on  a 
wire  across  to  meet  in  the  middle,  will  bloom  with  ordi- 
nary care.  A  calla  makes  a  good  center  plant.  Do  not 
give  it  too  large  a  pot,  and  see  that  it  has  plenty  of  warm 
water.  Carnations  and  Chinese  primroses  are  usually  suc- 
cessful ;  the  latter,  in  partial  shade,  will  bear  neglect 
bravely.  Sow  in  small  pots  the  seed  of  mignonette  and 
alyssum,  in  August,  and  the  fragrance  will  repay  you  in 


February ;  so  will  petunia,  and  any  of  the  fancy  chrysan- 
themums that  are  now  so  fashionable  and  so  beautiful  in 
autumn  and  early  winter.  When  they  must  be  moved 
away  you  can  bring  forward  hyacinths,  or  a  plant  of 
Deutzia,  or  Spirea,  that  must  be  kept  dormant  and  cool 
till  then.  Fuchsias  are  ornamental  when  in  bloom,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  real  winter  bloomers,  and  these  must 
be  selected  with  care  and  judgment.  If  the  room  is  cool, 
a  few  out-of-door  things  give  great  pleasure.  I  know  a 
young  lady  who  takes  in  a  clump  of  dandelions  every  fall, 
and  their  golden-rayed  flowers  and  ripening  puff-ball 
afterward  afford  her  friends  great  amusement.  Wild 
flowers  from  the  woods  blossom  in  such  a  temperature, 
and  the  only  way  to  success  is  to  study  the  requirements 
of  our  favorites.  Children  should  be  taught  to  care  for  a 
few  plants;  in  the  home-life  there  is  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful and  instructive.  I  know  girls  who  wear  large  corsage 
bouquets,  yet  if  they  are  spoken  to  regarding  the  growth 
and  culture  of  the  flowers,  they  tell  you,  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  almost  scorn,  that  they  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  it.  Such  people  may  make  a  flower  display,  but 
the  love  of  flowers  is  a  sentiment  they  have  never  felt. 
It  is  always  a  good  sign  when  a  boy  is  fond  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  becomes  a  student  of  botany,  for  it 
indicates  real  refinement.  And,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent," 
so  can  our  children  be  taught  by  a  window  to  love  and 
revere  the  beautiful  works  of  nature. — Annie  L.  lack,  in 
Boston  Budget. 

OVEN    AND  HEARTH. 


The  following  recipes  are  <|iioted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Hook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 


Co/tops  of  Beef  in  Glaze:  By  long  stewing,  and  with  care 
at  the  finish,  we  can  have  small  pieces  of  beef,  no  matter 
how  coarse  the  cut,  perfectly  tender  and  covered  with  the 
richest  natural  gravy,  without  any  additions  whatever 
other  than  plain  seasoning.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  neck 
of  beef,  and  cut  it  into  small  but  thick  steaks.  Put  them 
on  in  cold  water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  as 
much  black  pepper,  and  boil  with  the  lid  on,  for  three 
hours.  As  the  water  boils  away  stir  up  the  meat  from  the 
bottom,  lest  it  stick  and  burn.  Move  the  saucepan  to 
the  front,  where  you  can  watch  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  nearly  all  expelled  and  before  the  saucepan 
bottom  begins  to  brown,  take  it  off.  Put  the  pieces  of 
meat  on  a  hot  dish.  There  will  perhaps  be  a  teacupful  of 
essence  of  beef  in  the  saucepan.  Skim  off  the  fat  if  neces- 
sary, and  pour  the  essence  over  for  gravy. 

Chicken  or  Turkey  Sausage:  Take  the  skin  off  a  large 
fowl,  by  first  cutting  down  the  back  and  cutting  around 
the  joints,  to  skin  as  nearly  whole  as  possible.  Cut 
all  the  meat  of  the  fowl  from  the  carcass,  without  bone  or 
gristle ;  chop  it  raw,  like  sausage  meat,  and  then  pound  it 
with  a  masher  in  the  chopping-bowl.  Weigh  it,  and  take 
half  as  much  fat  bacon ;  chop  and  pound  it  likewise.  Mix 
the  two  pastes  together,  season  like  sausage-meat,  with 
pepper,  sage  and  salt.  Roll  up  in  the  skin  of  the  fowl 
and  then  in  a  napkin,  and  boil  the  sausage  in  seasoned 
broth,  with  the  bones  of  the  fowl  in  it,  for  an  hour.  When 
done  put  it  on  a  dish  to  cool,  in  the  napkin  it  was  boiled 
in,  and  another  dish  or  other  weight  on  top  to  give  it  an 
even  shape.  Slice  cold,  and  ornament  with  jelly  and  pars- 
ley. 

Grape  Sweet  Pickles:  Five  pounds  of  grapes,  two 
pounds  of  light  brown  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  whole  spices ;  cloves,  allspice,  and  mace. 
The  solid,  dry,  white  grapes  of  California  will  do  to  make 
into  sweet  pickles  at  any  time ;  the  juicier  kinds  must  be 
taken  before  they  become  too  ripe.  Boil  the  vinegar  and 
sugar  together  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  the  grapes, 
and  let  simmer  in  the  syrup  half  an  hour.  Pour  all  into 
a  colander,  set  in  a  pan,  put  the  grapes  into  a  jar,  and  the 
syrup  back  on  the  fire,  with  the  spices  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  muslin  in  it ;  boil  ten  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  grapes 
in  the  jar.  As  with  vinegar  pickles,  after  standing  a  day 
or  two  the  pickle  must  be  drained  from  the  grapes,  boiled, 
and  poured  hot  over  them  again.  Tie  down  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place. 

Oysters  Sauteed  or  Fried  without  Eggs:  Out  of  their 
own  liquor  into  cracker  meal  press  and  coat  them  well, 
without  rubbing,  as  the  coating  will  not  stick  a  second 
time.  Put  a  little  butter,  say  as  big  as  a  walnut,  into  the 
frying-pan,  and  when  it  is  melted  lay  in  the  oysters  close 
together,  and  fry  them  light-brown ;  and  the  quicker  the 
better,  not  to  let  them  cook  hard  and  tough.  One  side 
being  done,  invert  a  plate  that  will  just  fit  upon  them  in 
the  frying-pan ;  turn  over  (there  should  be  butter  enough 
in  the  pan  to  spill),  and  then  slide  them  from  the  plate 
into  the  pan  again  to  brown  the  other  side.  Dish  them 
up  without  breaking  apart,  and  garnish  them  with  parsley 
and  lemon. 

Quickest  and  Easiest  Icing  or  Glazing  for  Cakes:  Eight 
ounces  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  two  whites  of  eggs ;  flavor- 
ing extracts.  Mix  the  sugar  and  whites  together  in  a  bowl, 
by  merely  stirring  them  with  a  spoon,  cold.  Use  part  of 
it  white  and  semi-transparent  as  it  is,  and  add  a  drop  of 
prepared  cochineal  or  carmine  to  the  rest,  and  also  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  to  brighten  the  color.  Dip  puffs 
or  eclairs  and  small  cakes  into  the  glaze,  and  allow  them 
an  hour  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  Flat  cakes,  spread  with 
a  knife. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


AN  AMERICAN  ABROAD. 

It  was  a  most  enterprising  Yank, 
And  Jake  B.  Bluggs  was  his  name, 

Who,  having  amassed  a  horde  of  wealth, 
Set  out  for  a  whack  at  fame. 

He  traveled  in  Yurrup,  he  went  to  Rome, 

And  he  kissed  the  papal  toe. 
And  he  snipped  off  tne  end  of  the  papal  robe. 

Ere  he  let  the  Pontiff  go. 

He  went  to  Florence,  and  there  he  sought 

The  marvelous  galleree 
Where  with  the  "  statoos  "  of  olden  time 

He  made  exceedingly  free. 

He  chipped  a  piece  off  Apollo's  arm, 

And  a  piece  off  Mercury's  calf, 
And  he  left  of  the  figure  of  Jupiter 

A  little  bit  more  than  half. 

He  skinned  Pompeii  of  nearly  all 

That  he  could  carry  away; 
And  numerous  "  Stones  of  Yenice"he  stole, 

In  the  twilight  tender  and  gray. 

To  Egypt  he  went,  and  truth  to  tell— 
The  historian  horrified  shrinks — ■ 

He  climbed  up  a  ladder  and  hammered  off  . 
The  tip  of  the  nose  of  the  Sphynx. 

And  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 

And  spread  his  collection  out, 
They  thought  him  an  antiquarian  great, 

Beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  Puck. 

THE  WAIL  OF  THE  CASHIER. 

Great  Scott,  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
I've  shipt  the  bank's  whole  revenue 

On  private  spec. 
And  all  the  boodle  I  could  raise, 
To  back  me  in  my  cashier's  craze, 
Has  slipt  beyond  my  mortal  gaze 

Into  Quebec. 

To-morrow  I  should  hie  me  hence 
To  reap  the  pleasures  of  my  pence 

In  sweet  exile, 
And  sing:  "  Old  Bank,  I'm  safe  at  last, 
The  time  to  catch  me  long  since  past ; 
My  future's  bright,  my  fortune's  vast, 

I've  made  my  pile." 

I  can't  stay  in  this  wicked  place 
For  fear  my  friends  will  see  my  face 

Behind  the  bars. 
O  Lord,  I'm  in  an  awful  box, 
I've  saved  up  four  million  rocks, 
And  now  they've  gone  and  got  smallpox 

In  Canada.  Life. 


IN  A  STREET  CAR. 

Ram  'em  in, 

Jam  'em  in, 
Push  'em  in  pack. 

Hustle  'em, 

Jostle  'em, 
Poke  in  the  back. 

Tramp  on  'em, 

Stamp  on  'em 
Make  their  bones  crack. 

Fat  woman, 

Slat  women 
Tom,  Dick  and  Jack, 

Hang  on  and 

Cling  on 
By  teeth  or  by  hat. 

Hey  there ! 

Now  stay  there, 
And  pass  up  yer  fare! 

Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


A   CURE   FOR  IT. 

He  was  a  merry  boy, 

And  his  life  was  full  of  joy, 
And  he  ran  the  streets  from  morning  until  night ; 

'Twas  his  pride  to  let  you  see 

Just  how  fleet  of  foot  was  he; 
And  in  making  rapid  time  was  his  delight. 

When  'twas  season  he  should  learn 

His  own  livelihood  to  earn, 
To  his  parents  his  career  was  very  plain  : 

So,  his  running  instincts  weighed, 

He  a  message  boy  was  made; 
But  he  henceforth  ne'er  was  known  to  run  again. 

Boston  Gazette. 


WHAT  AILED  HIM. 

They  stood  amid  the  falling  leaves, 

In  silence,  hand  in  hand; 
The  setting  sun  its  golden  beams 

Shed  over  sea  and  land. 
Upon  his  brow  had  sorrow  set 

Its  peace-corroding  seal; 
His  heart  was  with  an  anguish  filled 

His  lips  would  not  reveal. 
Reluctantly  a  kiss  he  gave, 

And  then  he  yearned  for  death; 
For,  oh !  there  was  a  cruel  taint 

Of  onions  on  her  breath. 

Boston  Gazette. 


marjorie's  kisses. 

Marjorie  laughs  and  climbs  on  my  knee, 
And  I  kiss  her,  and  she  kisses  me; 
I  kiss  her,  but  I  don't  much  care, 
Because,  although  she  is  charming  and  fair, 
Marjorie's  only  three. 

But  there  will  be  a  time,  I  ween, 
When,  if  I  tell  of  this  little  scene, 
She  will  smile  and  prettily  blush,  and  then 
I  shall  long  in  vain  to  kiss  her  again, 
When  Marjorie's  seventeen. 


WHY  MOUNTAINS  ARE  SO  DIG. 

"  Pray,  what  are  mountains  for,  papa?" 

Inquired  a  prattling  tot ; 
"For people  to  resort  to,  child, 

When  city  streets  arc  hot." 

"  But  why  are  they  so  big,  papa, 
And  almost  reach  the  sky?  " 

"  Because  they're  in  a  spot,  my  child, 
Where  every  thing  comes  high." 

He  Was  There. 


A  motto  for  the  illegal  distiller:  Oft  in  the 
still-y  night. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  who  has  had  Wag- 
ner's music  played  to  him  for  many  years,  has 
just  gone  crazy,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  granite  monument  to  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  to  the  virile  thunder- 
proof  quality  of  his  brain. — Special  Fish  Reports 
to  New  York  Life. 

A  New  York  heiress — quoted  at  $5,000,000 — 
has  just  captured  a  brilliant  and  splendid  prize 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinguished  German  baron, 
equipped  with  a  fierce  mustache,  a  decayed 
castle,  a  hereditary  debt,  and  an  outlawed  ances- 
try. 

The  prevailing  belief  about  the  bologna  sau- 
sage crop  is  decidedly  optimistic ;  but  pessimists 
are  still  trying  to  bull  the  market  by  circulating 
reports  of  a  deadly  epidemic  among  dogs  in  the 
Danube  valley. 

The  whole  Bulgarian  army  got  drunk  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  locked  in  the  county  jail. 
While  the  army  was  incarcerated,  the  Turks 
came  up  and  stole  a  barrel  of  pork  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  from  one  of  the  stores. 

The  Roumelians  sent  an  expeditionary  force  of 
one  man  to  the  frontier,  to  watch  the  Turks; 
but  he  joined  a  negro  minstrel  troupe,  and  his 
present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 

Greece  begins  to  feel  the  need  of  a  larger 
jacket. 

Russian  noblemen  frequently  use  their  names 
to  saw  wood  with. 

The  Sultan  is  searching  for  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, with  a  microscope. 

Spanish  extremists  threaten  to  annex  Bavaria, 
unless  Germany  retires  from  the  Caroline  islands. 

The  Roumelian  complications  have  produced 
a  bearish  tendency  in  the  Circassian  girl  market. 

The  papacy  seems  to  be  relying  mainly  on 
Capel-lary  attraction  to  keep  from  Petering  out. 

There  has  been  a  big  jump  in  the  frog  market. 


Bedroom  Suites. 

All  the  latest  designs  in  different  woods  con- 
stantly arriving.  Prices  very  low  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush 
street. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


2  o<>. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


fOR  THE 

feSPECS) 


GO  TQ 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.   M.    M,  Willi. I.   .1  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

ISKOAO  UAIME. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petalu  ma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton* 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WKKK 
DAYS. 

7.45  »■  m 
3.30P.  m. 

8.cv  a.  m. 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50  a.  in. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

( luerneville. 

6.iop.  m. I6.05  P« 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Kidge,  Mendocino  i  ity,  and  the  Geyser*. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS — from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $t  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.;o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m->  *-55  P-  m->  4-°5  P-  m-> 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m->  '2-4°  P'  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  j:  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Sonoma  Landing  as  follows: 

7:  o  /~\P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
"T:  .  *3  V^J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
C3    e~)  S~\A.  M.  (Sundays  O'dy),  from  Washington 
tS  .  —  K.J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


Office  300  Sansomc  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8Q  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glcnwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

20 /~v    P.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  O         Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
7j    o  f~\   P-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
.  O  v_y  ancJ  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<J&  £f  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
3t>0  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

8f~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.^J^-J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

36.oo,  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  U12.00,  12.30,111.00, 1.30,^12.001 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  ^[1  1. 00,  n.30  A.  M. ;  1[i 2.00, 12.30, 
ill. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.301 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n.45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  35-46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  Tin. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.    K  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

5  L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent 


NO  DISEASE. 

PLENTY  OF  EGGS,  EGGS,  EGGS,  WHEN  USINC 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  Grocer,  Seedsman,  or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 
one  not  having  it  should  write  for  trade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vege-  QCCRO 

table,  and  every  other  variety  of  OLLUu 
425  Washington  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 


Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  anil  Brannan  streets 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  nr.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  aiul  HONUKONU. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghac 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC.   SATURDAY,  AUGUST  is 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  191 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  188 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


38.00  a.  ■ 

8.00  a. 
14.00  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
13.30  p. 

8.00  a. 

4.00  p. 
1 5 . 00  p . 

8.00  a. 
18. 00  a. 

3-30P- 

7.00  p. 
10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

7  00  p. 

7.30a. 

8.00  a. 

7 . 30  a . 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
1 4 •  00  p. 

8.00  a. 
\ 10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
t  g . 30  a . 
J3-30  P- 
19. 30  a. 


From  April  6,  188.': 


AKKIVK 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livennore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Liverniore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez.  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deiniug,  (Express.. 
El  Paso  and  East  \  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogdcn  and  East  (  Express  

"       '*      "    1  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


.  .26. io  p. 
.  t  io. io  a. 
. .  .6.  io  p. 
...5-4op. 
.. .6.40  p. 
. t 10.40  a. 
...5-4op. 
. .  10. 10  a. 
. . tS.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

..  t7.X0  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
, ... 9. 40  a. 
....5.40P. 
....5.40P. 

 6.40  p. 

. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. .  .  t#.oo  a. 
.. .t3.4o  p. 
..-83-40P- 

 9.40a. 

....5.40P. 
. . .  17  . 10  p. 
.. t 10.40  a. 

..  -t7- 10  p- 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7-3°.  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '7.00,  .7.30,  .8.00, 
♦8.30,  *3.30,  *4-oo,  *4«30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  Jn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  (12,30, 
1.00,  (1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  (10.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30,  7  00, '7.30,  t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  (i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  .4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3Q,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Oaily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— .6.23,  *6.53,  .7-23,  '7.53.  *8-23, 
♦8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.S3,  '6.23, 

FROM'  'FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  •s^s, 
(6.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37 
7-07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  M.37i  n.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  12.37.  1.07.  i-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4'°7 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15.22,  T5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  T7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  (l0.22,  IO.52,  Jll.22,  II.52, 
(l2.22,  I2.52,  (l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3-52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9-52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— T5.15,  (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t->.is 
7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  {9-15.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-'5.  "-45 
12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  (12.45.  r-45.  2.45.  3-45 
4.45,  (5.15.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  I7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. is,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  '2-'5.  2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  (  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct.  IS, 

iK«r>. 

AHKIVR 
S.  F. 

(6.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  . . . . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     3.36  p 
....   15.02  p 
  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 

•3.30  P  •••• 
4.30  p  

■ 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....    9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....     3-36  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . .. . 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

■ 

Watsonvillc,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitula), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

■ 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning  ;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  ft  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadeho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  SPRINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

«     «     .  ,     (    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  reUlrn  same  d/y- 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT-  FUN. 


The  silver  problem:  How  to  get  it. 

Like  truth,  cheese  is  mitc-y,  and  will  prevail. 

In  Boston,  love  is  not  entirely  blind,  but  it 
wears  spectacles. 

Baseball  is  older  than  we  thought,  as  a  squint 
at  history  has  made  apparent.  The  Kmperor 
Domitian  occupied  his  leisure  in  catching  flies. 

The  ruling  price  of  gold  mines  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  five  dollars.  This  gives  the  working- 
man  a  chance  to  become  a  capitalist. 

The  Rev.  Sua  Jones  thinks  men  are  running 
to  monkeys.  The  children  certainly  do  run  to 
them  when  they  accompany  a  hand-organ. 

"They  say  small  bills  are  scarce,"  murmured 
Impecunious,  yesterday,  as  he  looked  through 
the  mail;  "  but  I  seem  to  be  getting  just  as  many 
as  ever. 

It  was  a  little  girl's  explanation,  when  she  saw 
the  leader  of  a  band  gesticulating  from  his  pedes- 
tal to  tne  performers :  "  Oh,  see  the  man  stirring 
up  the  music  with  a  stick! 

An  article  in  an  exchange  is  headed,  "  Why  a 
Count  Shot  Himsell."  We  haven't  read  the 
article,  but  suppose  it  was  because  his  monkey 
died,  or  some  one  stole  his  organ. 

A  Chicago  Socialist  was  discovered  the  other 
day  applying  for  work,  and  the  organization  of 
Socialists  promptly  expelled  him.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  insane. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  in  the  French 
army.  It  took  a  French  soldier,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  dead,  five  years  to  prove  that  he 
was  alive. 

Greek  is  the  language  for  poetry,  French  for 
love,  and  Italian  for  hand-organ  melody;  but  the 
man  with  a  shirt-collar  that  doesn't  fit  is  the 
same  helpless  being  in  all. 

Alleged  German  joke:  Carl—  Mother,  in  the 
milk  bucket  a  dead  mouse  was.  Mother — Well, 
hast  thou  it  thereout  taken?  Carl — No,  I  have 
the  cat  therein  thrown. 

A  bottle  of  milk  which  a  Baltimore  chemist 
was  testing  the  other  day  exploded  with  great 
force,  and  nearly  killed  him.  It  was  probably 
from  a  kicking  cow. 

"  Do  you  buy  your  music  by  the  roll?  "  said  a 
gentleman  to  the  deacon's  daughter.  "No, 
sir,"  she  sweetly  replied;  "  I  always  wait  until 
Sunday,  when  1  can  gel  it  by  the  choir." 

An  Eastern  fashion  paper  makes  the  startling 
announcement  that  "  low-necked  dresses  are  to 
be  dropped  at  the  opera  next  winter."  This  may 
account  for  the  large  subscription  sale  for  the 
coming  opera  season. 

The  reservoir  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  ran  dry 
on  the  first  of  July,  but  this  fact  was  not  discov- 
ered until  the  first  of  last  month.  It  is  believed 
that  a  watchman  accidentally  made  the  discov- 
ery. 

An  amateur  physician  says  that  a  ten-days'' 
journey  on  a  bicycle  will  cure  neuralgia.  The 
man  who  could  ride  ten  successive  days  on  a 
bicycle  wouldn't  mind  such  a  little  thing  as  neu- 
ralgia. 

The  natives  of  Siam  report  that  pink  and 
white  monkeys  abound  in  the  forests,  and  that 
cats  have  bright  yellow  tails.  The  natives  are 
reported  to  be  temperate,  but  this  is  certainly 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  an  American. 

"  What  was  the  trouble  at  church  this  morn- 
ing?" inquired  one  Dakota  citizen  of  another; 
"I  understand  there  was  a  row."  "Oh,  it 
didn't  amount  to  any  thing.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  back  pews  threatened  to  shoot  the 
minister  unless  he  spoke  louder.    That  was  all." 

"Tommy,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fogg,  "don't  you 
know  it  is  Sunday?  Don't  you  know  it  is 
naughty  to  make  a  kite  to-day?"  "But,  my 
dear,"  interposed  Fogg,  "don't  you  sec  he  is 
making  it  out  of  a  religious  paper?"  "Oh," 
said  Mrs.  Fogg,  "I  dicing  notice  that." 

"Well,  Robert,  an'  'ow  did  you  like  Hamer- 
ica?"  "Oh,  hi  liked  it  well  enough,  ye  know, 
only  they  live  so  blarsted  fast  over  there."  "  Do 
they,  though?"  "Ay,  an'  they  do  that.  W'y, 
blarst  me  if  they  don't  live  so  fast  that  when 
they  send  a  man  to  prison  for  ten  years  he  serves 
hout  'is  term  in  seven,  ye  know." 


RJMBonald 

—  PRESIDENT.— 

RH.McDonaldJ? 


Murpn>\ 


DldestGhartered 
^Fcial  Bank 
,D1onV  Pacific  Coast. 

litalft  1000000,00 
Surplus®  500000,00. 
San  FranciscaGai  Ju[ylsM885. 


Bedsteads 

For  three  dollars,  as  good  as  was  formerly  sold 
for  seven  dollars,  at  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


NEW   YORK  GALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS,  r~^d 

First-el*,,  w,,rk,  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  t  DEALERS  IN  .  FURS. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


DOCTOR  FLETCHER, 

SURGEON  CHIROPODIST. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  Etc.,  EXTRACTED 
Without  pain.  Ingrowing  Nails  a  specialty. 

II. 1  nun. 1 111  Katlis, 

1 1  Dupotit  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  lias  re- 
moved to  1219  Gkakv  Street,  where  day  anil  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 

ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STRKKT. 

French,  German  and  Knglish  Hoarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies  and  Children,  with  Kindergarten. 
Term  commences  October  6,  1885. 

M ME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  A.  If.,  Principal. 


PROF.  I)k  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academe 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  UNIQUE  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


BARNARD'S  collegses 

41!  O'l'urrell  Street.  San  lram-isco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Iruii  virtual  Instruct  ion; 

No  Vacations. 


COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  HEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


Ol  It  COUJQGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Tin'   Wonderfu  I    Diaarnoser   of  Diseases. 


Okfice  Houhs  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uohl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandbh,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gho.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  33  7  Market  street 

HeUnery  I>otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  to  432  PlNE  ST.,  Tjip  c alifornia  market 

 HAVE  THE  ■  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

I  GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICKS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawlcy  &  Co.  having  Retired  from  business,  their  force!  of  salesmen  will  lie  found  at  our  establish- 
ment. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lehenbaurn,  Goldberg  &  Ilowtn) 

Telephone  No.  l.  »  ;s  to  132  Pine  Street,  San  Fmnelaeo. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSFLTS,  DECEMBER  31,  if 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


i>.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
Aii'ifKi  s  BULL,  flee- President 


WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTOIS,  Secretary. 

E.  W.  CARPEHTEK,  Assist.  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


CAPITA1/ 

fg^,12;,.OOn. 


THE  LION 

Capital  ami  Asse 

ORIENT 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 
Capital  and  \ss<  Is   !M,OX7,K5;»  OO 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 
Capital  and  Assets  $1,4  7  1,1  IS  1:1 


removed  !  WAS H I N GTO N 


215 
SANSOME  ST. 


Capital  anil  Assets  $1,007,414  78 


PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

BBO.  i>.  noKM\.  ■anager.  WM.  SEXTON,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  P»AN('ItOFT  &  Co. 

Tl'l  Market  St., 
Sail  Francisco,  Cftl. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Soi.k  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 

—  ran  

THK   INVKSTMKNT  OF  A. 

SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  fot  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  ine  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  oidy  twenty  thuu>and  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 
t?F  FOR    THE    FIXES!       j     j  y^^^^ 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "KeS8" 

Do  not  fail  to  sec  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall    and    "Winter  Styles. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
'ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     OTTake  no  other. 

TUIC  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
I  nlO  rArtn  KOUKI.I.  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it* 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  most  tragic  events  will  present  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  mind  tinged  with  a  certain  personal  application, 
sometimes  very  grotesque  in  its  expression. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  homicide  which  occurred 
at  a  leading  restaurant  in  this  city,  this  fact  was  some- 
what amusingly  illustrated.  A  customer,  pausing  at  the 
window,  was  addressed  by  the  affable  and  polite  French- 
woman who  presides  over  the  receiving  department. 
Pale  as  death,  and  evidently  nearly  prostrated  by  the 
shocking  event,  she  proceeded,  with  Gallic  volubility,  to 
relate  the  harrowing  details.  Her  auditor  was  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  sympathy  exhibited;  but  his  apprecia- 
tion was  slightly  modified  by  the  concluding  remark. 
Mournfully  shaking  her  head,  and  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  bright  eyes,  Madame  added,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  "Yes;  it  was  very  dreadful.  The  house  was 
full,  and  everybody  ran  out— and  oh!  dear!  I  think  we 
lost  more  than  twenty  dinners  by  it !  " 


Every  one  knows,  or  may  know,  of  the  esthetic  Boston 
lady,  who,  having  but  just  escaped  with  her  life  from  a 
shipwreck,  on  her  way  home  from  Europe,  met  the  re- 
marks of  sympathizing  friends  with  the  assurance  that  she 
"never  knew  what  real  trouble  was  till  her  Sevres  set  went 
to  the  bottom." 

The  very  fact  that  such  little  tales  as  this  are  floating 
around  and  generally  credited,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  are  founded  on  some  undeniable  trait  of  human 
nature. 


An  old  New  Yorker,  whose  youth  was  passed  some- 
where in  the  picturesque  region  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  tells  me,  among  many  wild  and  amusing  tales  of 
smuggling  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  following,  which 
may  serve  to  exemplify  the  peculiarly  practical  turn  which 
griei  will  take  in  some  minds  : 

John  Gotham  was  a  rich  dairy-farmer  in  that  section, 
whose  wealth  was  due  less  to  his  own  exertion  than  to  that 
of  his  wife,  who  was  about  equally  noted  for  her  cheese- 
making  and  money-making.  In  the  latter  respect,  indeed, 
her  interest  so  far  dominated  every  other  sentiment  in  her 
breast  as  to  become,  as  the  story  proves,  the  "ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  "—that  is,  in  other  people's  death. 

Mr.  Gotham  added  to  his  legitimate  business  that  of  a 
shrewd  and  successful  evader  of  the  revenue  laws  of 
either  realm.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing,  his  wife  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  arch-plotter  and  bolder  spirit  of  the  two. 
On  one  occasion  the  thrifty  dame  had  bestowed  unusual 
care  on  the  manufacture  of  an  immense  "  sage-cheese," 
which  she  thought  would  be  sure  to  bring,  about  holiday- 
time/.almost  its  weight  in  ;Britishtgold,  from- which  she 


did  not  propose  to  contribute  the  smallest  pro  rata  toward 
the  support  of  a  foreign  government. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  formed,  and  winter  travel  on  that 
smooth  highway  between  "  French  Creek"  and  Kingston 
had  begun,  a  sleigh  was  loaded  with  the  products  of  the 
Gotham  dairy,  including  the  mammoth  treasure  afore- 
named; and,  with  many  injunctions  from  his  cautious 
helpmate,  old  John  set  out  to  "  run  'em  into  Canada," 
without  any  embarrassing  interview  with  the  customs 
officers.  These  officials  were  prowling  about  on  the  reg- 
ular track,  and,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  having  to  answer 
unnecessary  questions,  old  John  made  a  detour  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake.  It  was  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
broader  and  deeper  water  was  covered  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  coating  of  ice.  There  was  a  crash,  a  wild  hal- 
loo, a  struggling,  and  kicking  of  iron  hoofs;  and  team, 
driver  and  load  were  soon  where  no  revenue  officer  pur- 
sueth — at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  dreadful  tidings 
soon  reached  his  wife.  That  admirable  woman,  at  this 
supreme  moment  of  her  life,  was  for  once  shaken  from 
her  usual  poise.  Lifting  both  hands  to  heaven,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  That  big  cheese  and  all ! " 


Great  positions  are  not  always  held  by  great  men.  We 
have  heard  of  an  embassador  from  "the  greatest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  "  to  the  next  greatest  (I  suppose 
we  may  allow  that  position  to  Great  Britain)  appearing  to 
consider  the  most  important  question  to  be  decided  in 
his  official  capacity — the  vital  one  of  whether  or  not  he 
should  wear  knee-breeches  at  court;  and  of  another 
whose  contribution  to  diplomatic  literature  was  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws — of  poker. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  notice  in  the  last  number 
of  The  San  Franciscan  a  careless  statement  copied  from 
some  uncredited  and  evidently  unreliable  paper :  "  The 
reservoir  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  ran  dry  on  the  first  of 
July,  but  this  fact  was  not  discovered  till  the  first  of  last 
month.  It  is  believed  that  a  watchman  accidentally 
made  the  discovery." 

This  last  statement  is  enough  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
entire  paragraph.  The  idea  of-an  appointed  watchman  or 
policeman  ever  discovering  any  thing  is  one  not  worthy  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  is  now  understood  that 
the  discovery  was  made  by  a  milkman,  the  only  individ- 
ual in  Frankfort  who  has  any  use  for  water. 


Blobbs,  at  the  breakfast-table,  with  a  view  to  saying 
something  smart,  says  to  his  wife: 

"  It's  a  fact;  women's  field  of  labor  should  be  extended. 
Now,  even  in  a  bank  there  is  one  situation  that  a  woman 
can  fill  far  better  than  any  man  can  do.  Just  think  what 
a  '  teller '  she  would  be  1 " 

To  which  Mrs.  Blobbs,  with  quiet  severity: 

"  Well,  a  woman  certainly  wouldn't  do  for  a  cashier, 
for  it's  a  notorious  fact  that  she  can't  run." 


At  the  sword-contest  at  Tiburon  the  usual  result  was 
observed — no  one  was  hurt  but  an  outsider.  He  rolled 
down  hill  and  broke  his  nose.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  sham  battle  on  the  centennial  Fourth  of  July, 
the  only  destruction  wrought  was  on  a  poor  old  fruit- 
peddler's  orange-basket,  which  was  knocked  over,  and  its 
contents  captured  by  a  squad  of  small  boys  out  of  uni- 
form. 

Jo  Badger  used  to  tell  a  good  story.  It  may  date  back 
to  another  "  Jo,"  surnamed  Miller.  I  am  not  going  to 
vouch  for  the  originality  of  any  story  that  I  did  n't  make 
up  myself,  and  even  then  I  should  expect  to  unearth  it  in 
some  old  almanac,  or  other  joker's  cemetery.  But  Mr. 
Badger's  story,  whether  old  or  new,  always  produced  its 
effect. 

Jo  would  gradually  insert  himself  into  a  crowd  of  sports- 
men engaged  in  the  popular  amusement  of  proving  Ana- 
nias to  have  been  but  an  unsophisticated  bungler  in  his 
business ;  and,  after  listening  to  their  accounts  of  such 
slaughter  wrought  among  the  birds  and  beasts  as  to  make 


one  wonder  that  the  entire  fauna  of  the  region  was  not  ex- 
terminated, he  would  begin  in  that  easy  drawl  that  per- 
tains by  right  to  the  acknowledged  raconteur  of  the  corner 
grocery : 

"Speaking  of  shooting,  the  longest  shot  ever  /  made 
was  back  in  York  state,  when  I  wasn't  much  more'n  a 
boy.  I'd  been  used  to  handlin'  a  gun  some,  but  nothing 
to  speak  of — was  n't  considered  no  kind  o'  shot.  Well,  it 
was  a  Sunday  mornin',  I  happened  to  look  at  an  old  dead 
tree  away  off,  'most  as  far  as  I  could  see  any  thing.  There 
was  one  limb  left,  and  a  crow  was  sittin'  on  it.  It  was  so 
far  off  that  I  could  n't  'a'  seen  the  crow  if  he  had  n't  been 
black  and  the  old  tree  so  gray.  I  could  just  see  'twas  a 
crow,  and  that 's  about  all.  The  old  shotgun  stood  behind 
the  door,  loaded,  and  I  took  it  up,  and  just  in  fun  pointed 
it  at  the  crow.  I  did  n't  have  no  more  idea  o'  hittin'  that 
crow  than  I  have  now  o'  shootin'  you.  But  I  sighted  him, 
and  without  thinkin'  what  I  was  a-doin',  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  bang  she  went ! " 

Here  Jo  would  stoop  down,  looking  for  another  piece 
of  shingle  or  something  to  whittle  on ;  and  after  a  second 
or  so,  some  impatient  auditor  would  be  sure  to  ask — 

"Well,  d'ye  hit'im?"  The  surprised  and  innocent 
look  on  Jo's  face  would  be  a  study,  as,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  utterly  forgotten  that  any  denouement  was  ex- 
pected, he  would  slowly  answer — 

"Hit'im?  Bless  your  heart!  no;  did  n't  come  within 
a  mile  of  him  ! " 

Some  people  seem  to  glory  in  their  depravity.  "The 
eccentric  comedy  comedians"  of  Charley  Reed's  new 
minstrel  troupe  boldly  and  recklessly  announce  them- 
selves as  "  the  originators  of  this  style  of  business. " 
"This  style  of  business"  seems  to  be  the  noisy,  dusty, 
break-down  and  break-neck  style,  the  humor  of  which 
consists  about  equally  in  a  repulsive  make-up  and  un- 
couth horse-play.  A  nervous  man  in  an  orchestra  chair 
was  heard  to  mutter,  while  a  vindictive  gleam  shone  from 
his  mild  blue  eye  : 

"Great  Jee-mima !  Those  are  the  very  fellows  I've 
been  looking  for  the  last  five  years.  And  I  ha' n't  got 
my  shotgun  with  me ! " 


An  Eastern  dramatic  paper  has  this  announcement: 
"The  Kiralfy's  production  of  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days  will  include  Mile.  Bruyere,  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  danseuse  in  the  world  and  a  live  elephant.  " 

This  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  compli- 
menting a  queen  of  the  ballet.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  allude  to  a  man  as  an  "  old  hoss,"  and  still 
more  flatteringly  as  a  "  whole  team  ";  but  to  call  a  fairy 
in  gauze  skirts  (skirts  not  deep  but  loud)  "a  live  ele- 
phant" is  little  less  than  a  slander. 


"There's  no  time  like  the  present,  "  was  the  gracious 
remark  with  which  a  Suttcr-street  girl  accepted  a  watch 
as  a  birthday  gift.  '  

Mr.  D.  T.  Maguinnis  is  playing  at  the  Park  Theater,  Boston,  in 
his  new  play,  Lord  Tatters. 

If  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  keeps  on  tearing  the  character 
of  the  British  nobility  to  tatters,  Mr.  Maguinnis  will  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  part  from  life.  Every 
lord  in  England  will  be  "Lord  Tatters"  if  this  is  to  go  on. 


Mr.  Askell,  editor  of  the  Albany  Journal,  was,  when 
young,  so  badly  burned  in  a  gasoline  explosion  that  a 
natural  growth  of  skin  on  his  face  was  impossible.  In 
this  emergency,  the  doctors  resorted  to  skin-grafting,  and 
Mr.  Askell  now  wears  on  the  side  of  his  face  a  cuticular 
patch-work  taken  from  the  arms  of  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  different  Albanians. 

This  item,  which  has  been  lately  revived,  has  called 
out  much  journalistic  remark,  as  showing  the  remarkably 
recuperative  power  of  the  craft.  The  non-professional 
comment  has  generally  been — 

"  What  a  tremendous  piece  of  parchment  it  takes  to 
cover  an  editor's  cheek  I" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 


We  dwell  together,  you  and  I, 

The  same  in  outward  seeming 
As  when  we  first,  in  years  gone  by, 

Saw  Hymen's  torches  gleaming. 
No  open  jar,  no  passing  strife, 

Disturbs  our  level  courses, 
But  yet  we  feel  the  springs  of  life 

Are  poisoned  at  their  sources. 

The  courteous  smile,  the  pleasant  speech, 

When  others  gather  near  us; 
The  lengthening  silence,  each  with  each, 

When  none  are  by  to  hear  us; 
The  furtive  watch  and  covert  sneer, 

Sharp  jests,  in  earnest  spoken — 
All  these  have  meaning  full  and  clear, 

Though  peace  may  seem  unbroken. 

Our  idols  lie  amid  the  dust 

In  thousand  fragments  shattered, 
And  faith  and  quiet,  truth  and  trust, 

Forevermore  are  scattered. 
So,  day  by  day,  unheard,  unseen. 

Still  grows  the  barrier  stronger; 
A  somber  shadow  sweeps  between,  , 

And  love  is  ours  no  longer. 

"The  little  rift  within  the  lute" 

Will  mar  the  song's  completeness; 
"  The  little  speck  within  the  fruit  " 
Will  kill  its  bloom  and  sweetness. 
In  skies  that  seem  toothers  bright, 

We  hear  the  muttering  thunder; 
The  hidden  doubt  shall  leap  to  light, 
And  part  our  lives  asunder.     Household  Words 


OUR  ORGANIST. 


IiY  MISS  F.  C.  BAYLOR. 


[Copyright,  1885,  hy  S.  S.  McCIure.    All  rights  reserved.) 

SCENK  IV. — Mrs.  Cosgrove's  parlor.  Time,  a  week  after  date  of 
last  scene.  Miss  Lina  Cosgrove,  a  young  lady  aged  twenty, 
is  taking  a  music  lesson  from  Herr  Dinkspiel.  She  is  sitting 
on  a  high  music  stool,  which  does  not  allow  her  feet  to  touch 
the  floor,  before  a  square  piano,  with  a  waltz  of  Strauss's 
confronting  her,  to  which  she  adds  a  number  of  notes  not  in 
the  score,  and  from  which  she  subtracts  conscientiously  the 
third-best  in  every  bass. 

Herr  D.  (counting) — "Ein,  swei,  drei.  Ein,  swei, 
drei.  Lif  de  fingers.  Staccato.  Ein,  S7cei,  drei.  Ver 
is  drei?  Always  you  play  him  in  F.  I  vill  haf  drei.  Oond 
dis  I  tell  you :  I  vant  not  a  vals  vid  only  two  lakes  (legs). 
Vyfor  lairn  you  dis  ven  it  is  five-fingers  egcercise  vat  you 
should  haf  for  ten  year  if  you  vould  der  biano  blay?" 

Miss  C— "  'Cause  Poppen  said  it  was  'bout  time  I  was 
playin'  him  a  tune.  He  says  he's  tired  paying  out  so 
much  money  for  me  and  gettin'  nothin'  back  that  he  can 
see." 

Herr  D. — "All  right;  go  ahead;  nefer  mind — as  you 
say  in  dis  cawntry !   Vat  is  dat?  (Pointing.)   Dat  note?" 

Miss  C. — "  E  natural." 

Herr  D.— "  No,  no  !   Nod  at  all." 

Miss  C— "  E  flat,  I  mean." 

Herr  D. — "  Again  wrong.    Look  you  at  it  veil." 

Miss  C.  (after  critical  inspection) — "  Why,  it's  D  natu- 
ral I" 

Herr  D.  (rapping  sharply  on  the  music-book  with  his 
wand) — "Call  you  dat  D  natural?" 

Miss  C.  (meekly) — "  No,  it  ain't.  It's  D  sharp,  sure 
enough." 

Herr  D.  (hissingly) — "  Shtopid  !  It  is  F.  Da  capo. 
Again  dat  sthrain."  (The  passage  is  repeated  as  before, 
and  breaks  off  at  the  old  stumbling-block.) 

Herr  D.  (jerking,  in  his  excitement,  at  one  of  the  braids 
of  hair,  hanging,  a  la  Morlena  Kenwigs,  down  his  pupil's 
back) — "  Again  de  tird  beat  is  not!" 

Miss  C.  (whimperingly)— "  Lemmy  'lone.  I'm  doin' 
all  I  know  how — the  best  I  can,  and  you  are  a  horrid, 
hateful  old  thing." 

Herr  D. — "In  name  of  heaven,  if  dis  is  de  best,  oond 
de  best  is  so  bad,  vy  vill  you  drife  all  peoples  mad  vid  a 
noise  vich  is  nefer  music?  Bort,  no  !  It  can  not  be  dat 
de  Allgood  vould  send  a  shild  into  dis  vorld  dat  blays 
dree  mont  (holds  up  three  fingers  and  glares  at  her)  de 
same  vals  vid  two  lakes,  oond  knows  not  dat  it  is  wrong  ! 
It  morst  be  dat  you  bay  not  addention.  Now,  look  veil ; 
vat  is  dat  note  (points  to  the  F  they  have  just  discussed) 
on  de  fit  line? 

Miss  C.  (decisively) — "E  natural." 

Herr  D. — "  Little  Teufel !"  (Gets  up  in  a  rage  and 
throws  the  book  across  the  room.)  "  Not  for  hunderd 
tousand  dollar  vould  I  gif  noder  lesson !  Nefer !  Der 
goat,  der  goose,  der  ass — dis  chair  (kicks  one),  haf  rone 
note,  bort  der  American  shild  is  shtock,  is  shtone, 

is  !"   (The  door  is  opened  with  emphasis,  and  Mrs. 

Cosgrove  enters,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  who  is  sob- 
bing piteously.) 

Mrs.  C.  (to  Lina)—"  Sh— h  !  Run  right  up  stairs.  Run 
along."  (Lina  obeys,  and  is  followed  out  into  the  hall  by 
her  teacher.) 

Herr  D.  (calling  after  her) — "  Pschut !  Lina!  Come 
dou  here.  It  vas  vicket  to  shpeak  so  vid  a  little  vone. 
Dou  vilt  forgif?  I  meant  it  not."  (Kisses  her.)  "  Dou 
knowest  I  am  efer  fond  of  dee ;  but  dy  vals  is  more  dan  I 
can,  vidout  I  go  grazy!" 

Miss  L.  (who  is  a  generous-hearted,  loving  child) — 
"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  get  as  mad  as  fire  myself  some- 
times.   Good-bye."   (Runs  off.) 

Mrs.  C.  (from  within)— "  Professor !  Professor!"  (Herr 
D.  returns  to  the  parlor,  and  stands  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  beauty  in  distress.) 


Mrs.  C. — "This  is  a  young  girl  whose  parents  have 
lately  moved  into  our  neighborhood,  from  New  Orleans. 
Her  name  is  Coralie  Benoit.  I  often  get  things  from  her 
father's  store,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  a  little 
always  to  her  in  my  boarding-school  French.  And  this 
afternoon  she  came  in  here  in  a  dreadful  state  of  distress, 
and  has  told  me  a  long  storythat  I  only  partially  under- 
stood. It's  something  about  her  step-mother,  who,  I 
have  heard,  is  a  perfect  virago  and  treats  her  abomina- 
bly. She  can't  speak  English,  and  knowing  that  you 
spoke  French  I  thought  you  would  interpret  for  us 
both." 

Herr  D.  (seating  himself) — "  I  haf  great  pleasure." 
(He  at  once  launches  into  French,  and  expresses  pro- 
found sympathy  and  respect  for  Mile.  Coralie,  imploring 
her  to  reveal  the  cruel  cause  of  so  much  suffering  of  one 
who  is  evidently  as  good  as  she  is  fair.  At  first  she  only 
replies  in  orthodox  jeinie  fille  fashion,  by  monosyllables, 
with  a  yard  more  or  less  of  eye-lashes  shading  her  beau- 
tiful velvet-brown  eyes;  but, after  a  bit,  with  many  a  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  she  relates  the  immediate  culminat- 
ing quarrel  of  an  old  hatred  that  has  resulted  in  her  being 
turned  out  in  the  streets.) 

Mrs.  C.  (after  listening  to  Herr  D.'s  version  of  the 
affair) — "  I  thought  it  was  that  mother  of  hers.  I  could 
believe  any  thing  of  that  woman.  I  disliked  her  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  her.  How  disgraceful !  How  abomina- 
ble to  treat  her  so  !  Perhaps  her  father  has  relented  by 
this  time.  Ask  her."  (Another  conference  between  Herr 
D.  and  Coralie.  The  latter  shakes  her  head;  the  tears 
stream  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  feels  in  the  pocket  of  a 
little  white  muslin  apron  for  a  handkerchief,  which  is  not 
there.  She  puts  up  both  hands  to  her  face,  and  Herr  D. 
whips  out  an  enormous  brevet  sheet  from  the  breast  of 
his  coat  and  wipes  her  face  himself,  tenderly,  his  honest 
countenance  glowing  with  sympathy — all  the  fountains  of 
emotion  unlocked.) 

Herr  D.  (to  Coralie) — "  Ne  bleure pas,  won  enfant.  Ne 
bleu  re  bins,  je  vous  brie!"  . 

Mrs.  C. — "What  do  they  mean  by  it? — a  lovely  young 
girl  of  her  age?  What  do  they  expect  will  become  of 
her?"  (To  Coralie.)—' '  Voire  pere  ne  route  pas.  Vous  com- 
prenny?   Take  you  back  again?" 

Coralie — "Impossible !  /amais!" 

Mrs  C.  (in  a  tone  of  deep  pity) — "Fovn  demoiselle!" 
(Coralie  falls  at  her  feet,  and,  burying  her  face  in  the  kind 
matron's  lap,  begs  to  be  permitted  to  stay  with  her,  and 
offers  to  do  any  thing,  everything,  however  menial,  in  re- 
turn.) 

HerrD. — "  Banor  betite !  Affreuse  femme!  Infamie!" 
(Walks  up  and  down  excitedly,  coming  back  to  hang  in 
an  agonized  way  over  Coralie,  from  time  to  time  trying 
to  comfort  her.) 

Mrs.  C.  (lifting  up  the  girl  and  giving  her  a  kiss) — 
"  Navvy  pas  peur !  fci  maintenong,  poor  little  thing ! 
Vous  resty.  I'll  take  care  of  you  for  the  present.  Apry 
temps — we'll  see!"  (To  Herr  D.) — "Go  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  I'll  join  you  in  a  moment."  (Mile.  Coralie 
sinks  exhausted  on  a  sofa,  calling  her  new  friend  an  angel ; 
and,  after  pouring  more  balm  into  her  wounds,  by  looks 
and  acts  rather  than  words,  Mrs.  Cosgrove  goes  to 
Herr  D.) 

Mrs.  C— "  My  heart  aches  for  the  poor  young  thing. 
Isn't  she  in  a  dreadful  position?  Has  she  no  intimate 
friends,  no  relatives,  who,  if  they  knew  of  her  condition, 
would  befriend  her?" 

Herr  D. — "Alone  a  grandmudder,  who  reposes  in  a 
maison  de  sante  in  France.  Oond  told  auf  her  fader  to 
come  not  back  under  his  roof  in  de  life  or  in  de  death! 
Vat  a  position !  Vidout  money,  and  knowing  not  to  vork ; 
how  gets  she  bread,  the  innocent?  " 

Mrs.  C. — "  It  is  really  dreadful.  Of  course,  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  I  can  turn  Lina  out  of  my  dressing- 
room,  and  put  the  poor  girl  there.  But,  then,  her  future! 
What  is  to  be  done?  Dear!  dear!  I  wish  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  good  husband.  And  that  is  another  anxiety.  If 
she  had  carroty  hair  and  freckles  it  would  be  different; 
but  she  is  a  perfect  beauty  !    Don't  you  think  so?  " 

HerrD.  (starting  up  and  confronting  her) — "Badam, 
I  haf!  I  haf!  I  vill  marry  me  vid  her!  fa!  Say  you 
so,  oond  dis  moment  I  go  shpeak  vid  her !"  (Blushes 
"  celestial,  rosy  red,"  and  starts  briskly  toward  the  door.) 

Mrs.  C.  (aghast  at  the  complete  and  immediate  scheme 
for  succoring  the  fair  Coralie) — "  Professor,  come  back  ! 
Not  to-night !  Do  you  know — but  no,  you  don't,  can't 
know— what  you  are  proposing.  You  are  surely  not  in 
earnest?  Why,  you  never  saw  her  before!  You  don't 
know  any  thing  about  her.  " 

Herr  D. — "  I  know  dat  she  is  all  lawfly,  oond  dat  is 
blenty.  Ven  can  I  see  her?  Mine  bride!  Susses  Mad- 
c/ien!  Like  a  shtar  dou  comest  in  de  midnight  black 
hayvens,  oond  all  is  day!"  (Beams  unutterable  things  at 
the  closed  door.) 

Mrs.  C. — "  But  you  don't  know  whether  her  character 
and  disposition  would  suit  you,  or  any  thing  of  her  past 
life!" 

Herr  D.— "  Dalk  not  of  karakter.  De  bast  is  bast. 
Dalk  not  auf  der  future— Carl  vid  Coralie— Coralie  vid 
Carl !   Goot  heavens,  vat  a  habbiness  is  here  !" 

Mrs.  C.  (after  a  moment's  reflection) — "Well,  if  you 
are  sure  you  know  your  own  mind,  I  suppose  I  can't  pre- 
vent your  declaring  your  intentions.    But  you  must 


promise  me  to  think  of  it  seriously  for  three  days,  Profes- 
sor.   You  must,  really. " 

Herr  D.  (enchanted)— "All  is  veil!  Danke,  badam!  I 
vill  a  good  husband  make ;  ja!  In  dree  days  1  am  again 
here  for  my  bride.  In  sooch  a  business  I  change  nefer ; 
for  me  it  is  nawt  possible.   Ach,  nein!  " 

Mrs.  C. — "Very  well.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Coralie 
of  all  this,  in  case  you  should.  Are  you  going?  I  don't 
think  you  had  better  see  her  again  to-night.  " 

Herr  D. — "You  haf  great  wisdom.  Vone  can  not  hold 
der  full  cup  vid  a  drembling  hand,  as  says  your  English 
idiotism.  My  heart  vould  bairst  if  it  poured  not  out  der 
lawf  dat  strangulates  it.  Tlieure  Coralie !"  (Kisses  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  to  the  door,  then  tips  toward  it,  and  listens 
with  bent  head  for  a  moment.)  "Ach,  Himmel!  she 
sighs.    Let  me  shpeak  now,  badam,  I  imblore!" 

Mrs.  C. — "  No,  no;  decidedly  not." 

HerrD. — "Ver  goot.  Bid  good  nights  to  de  beautiful 
one.  No  more  vill  she  sighs  ven  ve  gets  each  udder. 
Nefer!  nefer!  auf  wiedersehn,  beloved  bride!"  (Stretches 
out  his  arms  like  a  stage  tenor,  minus  a  short  cloak  and 
plus  a  great  deal  of  emotion.  Walks  swiftly  into  the  hall, 
and  out  of  the  front  door.) 


Scene  V. — Vestry-room  of  St.  Thomas's  church:  Four  days 
after  last  scene.  Dr.  Thornton  frowningly  reads  an  anony- 
mous letter  from  a  parishioner,  telling  him  that  he  never  will 
have  any  weight  "  in  a  sinful,  miserable  world  "  while  he  parts 
his  hair  in  the  middle  and  plays  croquet.  Also  that  his  wife 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  her  position  as  the  helpmate  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  ought  to  know  better  than  to  wear  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  ostrich  feathers  in  her  second-best  bonnet,  when 
there  is  so  much  distress  in  the  city  and  her  own  husband 
is  preaching  sermons  to  other  people  on  giving  up  the  pomps 
and  vanities. 

Dr.  T.  (reflects) — "  Well !  upon  my  word,  this  is  regu- 
lating my  affairs  !  and  with  a  bodkin.  I'm  sure  it  comes 
from  a  woman.  The  'second-best  bonnet '  settles  that. 
I  wonder  who  wrote  it?  Abominable  impertinence!  Shall 
I  offer  to  part  my  hair  in  future  a  little  above  the  left  ear, 
in  the  rural  style,  or  to  'roach'  it  up  in  front  like  my  Meth- 
odist brother  Root's?  And  why  should  my  mode  of 
wearing  my  hair  be  more  offensive  than  the  cut  of  my 
waistcoat?  I  can't  believe  that  the  world  would  be  the 
least  bit  less  sinful  or  miserable  if  I  were  to  give  up  play- 
ing croquet  with  Cecilia  on  my  little  pocket  handkerchief 
of  a  lawn.  And  though  I  might,  if  I  recognized  the  neces- 
sity, change  my  personal  habits  to  please  my  flock,  I  can't 
very  well  change  my  wife!  It  is  a  most  impudent  pro- 
ceeding. The  truth  is,  that  we  shepherds  do  n't  use  the 
butt  end  of  the  crook  enough.  I  shall  read  it  aloud  next 
Sunday,  with  suitable  comments."  (A  knock  at  the  door.) 
"  Come  in !  Oh,  Dinkspiel ;  good  morning.  " 

Herr.  D.  (beaming  at  him) — "You  vould  be  alone?" 
(Hesitates,  modestly,  at  the  door.) 

Dr.  T. — "No,  no.  Come  in !  I  was  just  reading  a  de- 
lightful communication  from  a  member  of  my  parish,  but 
I  have  finished  it.  What  is  it,  Dinkspiel?  You  have 
good  news,  I  "see,  for  you  look  positively  radiant." 

Herr  D.  (sniggering  foolishly,  and  blushing) — "Ach, 
Herr  Rector!  'Tisalldrue!  I  am  prince!  Iam  kaiser! 
I  am  czar;  I  sit  on  a  trone  vid  de  universe  as  footstool!" 

Dr.  T.  (thinks  "  He  is  going  the  way  of  Steinmetz,  evi- 
dently"; aloud) — "  I  don't  understand  you,  really." 

HerrD. — "I  drunk  de  vine  auf  ecstasies!  Iam  be- 
trothed vid  my  heart's  loved,  my  tvin  soul ;  she  dat  from 
de  beginning  vas  created  for  me  !  Now  I  am  no  more  a 
half,  a  part,  a  nodings,  but  a  gomplete,  a  pairfect,  sym- 
metrical, beautiful  whole — a  man — vooman!  fa!  So! 
Vat  joy  in  dis?  Vat  a  habbiness !  " 

Dr.  T. — "What!  has  she  relented?  You  surprise  me. 
I  thought  Miss  Pitcher  was  cruelly  resolved  not  to  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  you,  and  was  engaged,  beside,  to  some 
one  else.  But  I  congratulate  you  heartily,  my  dear  fellow. 
('That  is,  if  you  think  yourself  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion,' he  thinks.)  You  see  I  was  right,  and  you  despaired 
prematurely  of  the  twin  soul." 

Herr  D.  (twisting  his  feet  in  much  embarrassment 
around  the  legs  of  his  chair,  but  speaking  with  scornful 
decision)—"  I  dalk  not  auf  dat  vone!  Anodder  vone !  A 
young  Franch  girl  refuging  vid  aimiable  Mrs.  Cosgrove, 
de  modder  of  my  buful  Lina." 

Dr.  T.  (who  has  quite  believed  in  the  hopelessness  of 
Herr  D.'s  late  passion) — "  Another  one !  You  don't  mean 
it!  You  take  my  breath  away!  You  convinced  me  that 
you  were  the  victim  of  an  eternal  despair  which  was  more 
to  you  than  any  hope.    And  in  so  short  a  time  " 

Herr  D.  (huffily)—"  Oond  vyfor  not?  Shall  I  say  to  de 
Allgood,  '  I  will  not  to-days  oond  to-morrows.  I  vill  haf 
yesterdays  efermore;  last  mont  de  year  past?  Call  you 
dis  constancy?  Say  radder  idiotcy.  Oond  I  haf  not 
change — seercumstances  alone.  I  seek  efer  de  tvin  soul 
dat  I  know  vaits  for  me,  not  dis  voman's,  not  dat  vo- 
man's — it  matters  not  how  many.  I  sairch  for  de  dia- 
mond— I  vant  not  payblcs  like  a  liddle  shild  for  keep  me 
kviet, — oond  I  find !  fa,  himmelische  Coralie,  die  Einzige!" 
(Seems  to  shed  sentiment  and  rapture  from  every  pore  of 
his  bioad  face). 

Dr.  T. — "  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  mean  to  criti- 
cise your  conduct..  But  I  confess  I  was  surprised  for  a 
moment.  However,  I  see  that  you  are  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  lover,  and  constant  to  an  ideal  in  reality  instead 
of  a  real  in  ideality.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  are  right, 
and  your  chance  of  happiness  greater  than  most  men. 
But  tell  me  about  the  present  experiment — I  mean  sue- 
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cess;  Mile.  Coralie  ;  what  is  the  other  name? "  (Herr 

D.  relates  all  that  he  knows  of  his  fiancee,  and  gives,  with 
fiery  ardor  and  furious  gesticulation,  an  account  of  his 
having  proposed  to  and  been  accepted  by  Mile.  Benoit 
that  morning.) 

Dr.  T. — "  You  say  that  she  is  only  sixteen.  That  is 
very  young." 

Herr  D. — "I  vant  not  a  grandm udder." 

Dr.  T. — "And  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Catholic,  too  ! 
Kow  will  you  reconcile  your  politics  and  religion?" 

Herr  D. — "  My  mudder  vas  Franch.  I  vas  in  Prussia 
after  de  var,  oond  I  veil  remember  me  auf  vone  day  ven 
my  brudder's  son — so  high — vas  blay  on  de  floor  vid  toys 
at  de  feet  auf  his  grandmuddcr.  Soudainly  shot  auf  can- 
non vas  haird,  oond  liddlc  Fritz  look  up  oond  say,  'Vat 
gountry  haf  ve  gonquered  now?'  Oond  my  mudder 
tooks  kvick  de  schlipper  from  hair  foot  oond  sphanked 
veil  dot  liddle  poy  vid  fire  oond  might!  '  Dalkst  dou  so 
auf  France,  de  gountry  auf  dy  fader's  mudder?  Vone 
day  it  beats  dis  infamous  Prussia  as  I  beat  dee!'  Port 
Fritz  vas  astonishments!"  (Herr  D.  laughs  at  the  remem- 
brance until  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks).  "  Vid  Cor- 
alie it  is  not  so.  She  is  Creole.  She  got  no  bolitics. 
Oond  Martin  Luther  vould  marry  vid  her  if  so  be  he 
could  vidout  sgruples  auf  releegion ! "  (Laughs  again 
heartily.) 

Dr.  T.  (with  a  very  quizzical  expression) — "  Is  she  as 
handsome  and  attractive  as  Miss  Pitcher?  " 

Herr  D.  (indignantly — "  Hunderd  tousand  million 
dimes  more  beautiful  as  dat  ugly  old  vooman!  You 
should  see  !  Engel  des  Himmehl  Dou  like  dat  Amanda ! " 
(Scornful  laugh.)  "  Oond  not  alone  lawfly;  she  haf von- 
derful,  stronary  Get's/  oond  Gemi'dh!  I  got  here  (slaps  his 
breast  pocket)  werses  gopied  for  her  from  the  Jairman, 
vich  I  go  to  deach  her  un  de  Franch — de  boetries 
auf  Wictor  Hugo  oond  Heine  among.  Know  you  dis 
(taking  it  out),  'Mon  Cotur  Vi/e  un  Crif  I  sent  werses 
to  dat  shtopid  Amanda  vonce,  but  she  vas  as  a  beetle 
dumb,  as  says  your  American  idiotisms.  In  six  veeks  I 
read  Klopstock  oond  Goethe  vid  Coralie !  " 

Dr.  T. — "  You  are  evidently  a  lucky  fellow.  I  suppose 
you  will  let  me  know  when  my  services  arc  required;  eh?" 

Herr  D. — "  For  dis  I  am  vid  you.  To-day  veek  it  is. 
All  is  arrange.  De  excellent  Cosgrove-  gets  ready  my 
bride.  All  vat  remains  is  settle  by  me.  A  veek !  loved 
heavens,  only  a  veek !  " 

Dr.  T. — "  Well,  I  must  say  that  you  have  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  your  feet.  Are  n't  you  in  rather  too 
great  a  hurry?  Oughtn't  you  to  consider  the  very  serious 
step  you  are  taking?" 

Herr  D.  (shrugging  his  shoulders) — "  Look  you,  Herr 
Rector.  Ven  a  vooman  shuits  she  shuits ;  ven  she  shuits 
not,  she  shuits  nefer,  vait  you  to  der  vorld's  end ! 
Vyfor  attend !" 

Dr.  T. — "  I  see  your  mind  is  made  up.  I  will  say  no 
more.  This  I  will  do,  though.  You  said  something 
once  about  having  a  sister  and  nephew  to  take  care  of; 
and  on  the  salary  St.  Thomas's  Church  gives,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  do  all  that  you  propose.  But  my  old 
classmate,  West,  who  is  also  in  orders,  and  the  rector  of  a 
flourishing  parish  in  Georgia,  needs,  I  know,  a  choirmas- 
ter and  organist;  and  if,  on  reflection,  you  think  the  place 
would  suit  you,  I  will  cheerfully  use  my  influence  to  get 
it  for  you."  (Herr  D.,  to  the  unspeakable  amazement 
and  consternation  of  Dr.  T.,  rushes  forward  at  this,  em- 
braces him  with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  kisses  him  on 
both  cheeks.) 

Dr.  T.  (pushing  him  away)— "Good  Lord,  man,  don't 
do  that!  Getaway?"  (Blushes  like  a  girl,  and  rubs  his 
cheeks  violently  with  his  handkerchief.  Then,  after  a 
pause) — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dinkspiel,  if  I  seemed 
rude.  But  to  be  kissed  by  a  man!  ugh !  It  is  not  our 
custom,  you  know." 

Herr  D. — "  Der  gustoms  auf  der  Americans  is  ver 
strange,  ver  strange.  I  oonderstand  not  such  remarkable 
beculiarities  as  dese.  Vat  does  you  ven  you  find  der 
bruddersoul?  Trow  you  nefer  each  on  der  bosom  auf 
udder  vone  oond  kiss?" 

Dr.  T. — "  Never,  I  assure  you ;  never !  We — well,  we 
shake  hands." 

Herr  D.  (drawing  in  a  long  breath,  and  staring) — "So! 
Vat  a  beeple  is  de  Americans!  Shake  de  hand!  vyfor 
not  de  foot?  Veil,  all  can  not  be  Jairmans.  I  take  vid 
mooch  content  de  offer  what  you  make.  I  shall  be  glad 
auf.  I  no  more  haf  Hannah  oond  Conradchen,  for 
great-uncle  auf  her  housband  is  lately  dead — long  haf 
he  sorffered  vid  his  lungs,  oond  livers,  oond  hearts ; — oond 
he  leave  some  monies  to  dem — enowf  to  keep  dem.  Bort, 
as  a  married  man  I  rekvire  more  as  a  bacheldore ;  oond 
if  you  vill  so  ver  kind  " 

Dr.  T. — "  I  shall  not  forget;  and  I  think  you  may  con- 
sider it  almost  a  settled  thing.  And  do  you  really  wish 
me  to  perform  the  marriage  service  for  you  to-day  week?" 

Herr  D. — "All  sairtainly.  At  eight  o'clock,  in  de 
house  auf  Badam  Cosgrove." 

Dr.  T. — "  I  will  make  a  note  of  it."  (Writes  it  down 
in  his  memorandum  book.)  "  Do  you  know  this  hand- 
writing, by  chance?"   (Hands  him  anonymous  letter.) 

Herr  D.  (after  a  moment) — "  It  is  de  handwritings  of 
Miss  Peechah." 

Dr.  T. — "Oh!  Indeed!  Thank  you.  Are  you  going 
down  the  street?  We  may  as  well  walk  a  little  way  to- 
gether." 


[Exeunt  the  two  gentlemen. 1 


Scene  VI. — Mrs.  Cosgrove's  parlor.  Time,  a  week  after  last 
scene,  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  The  room  is  brilliantly  lit,  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers.  About  twenty  people  are 
ranged  around  the  wall.  Miss  Lina  Cosgrove,  in  a  white 
muslin  slip  worn  over  a  blue  satin  robe,  sits  in  a  very  gin- 
gerly way  on  ihe  edge  of  a  tall  chair,  so  conscious  of  her  ab- 
normal finery  that  she  scarcely  dares  to  move;  while  Master 
Jack  Cosgrove,  aged  five,  repairs  his  wasted  tissues  by  eating 
a  large  slice  of  sponge-cake,  at  her  elbow.  A  pyramid  of 
black  faces  fills  up  the  back-door  opening  on  the  gallery  and 
the  two  front  windows.  Dr.  Thornton,  in  full  canonicals, 
stands  behind  a  rickety  little  card-table,  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  prayer-book  in  hand.  At  last,  after  the  usual  delay, 
the  bridal  procession  is  heard  coming  down  the  steps,  and 
seen  to  enter  the  room.    It  consists  of: 

1.  llerr  Dinkspiel  and  his  fiancee;  the  former  festively  ar- 
rayed in  a  black  suit,  white  waistcoat,  yellow  satin  cravat, 
and  gloves  of  the  same  color,  worlds  too  big  for  him ;  the  lat- 
ter, a  perfect  vision  of  loveliness,  dimly  seen  through  her  vail. 

2.  Mr.  Steinmetz,  sporting  green  gloves  and  a  black  alpaca 
coat,  and  evidently  much  alarmed  by  his  responsible  position 
as  best  man. 

3.  Mrs.  Thornton,  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Cosgrove's  nephew,  a 
very  young  man,  seized  at  the  last  moment  for  this  duty. 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  the  former  wearing  a  stern  air, 
as  of  a  moral  policeman  there  to  see  that  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar  conducted  themselves  properly  and  made  no  attempt  to 
escape.  In  placing  themselves,  the  vcrv  young  man  con- 
trived to  put  himself  in  the  groom's  place,  and  had  to  be 
dragged  back  by  his  uncle,  representing  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law;  upon  which  he  showed  a  disposition  to  fly  from  the 
spot  altogether;  in  which  he  was  also  balked  by  the  same 
official. 

Chorus  of  Darkies — "Well,  she  certainly  is  mighty 
pretty;  now,  ain't  she?  She's  jes'  beautiful — all  white, 
like  de  cotton  boll.  But  lor!  he  ain't  much  to  look  at. 
What  he  wear  dem  eye-specs  fur?  (On  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Steinmetz.)  Here's  style  fur  you!  Hi!  (And  of  the 
young  man.)  Mars'  Roberts's  nevew,  dat  is.  Dis  is  his 
fust  tail  coat ;  an'  ain't  he  scared?  " 

Dr.  T. — "Dearly  beloved,  'we  are  gathered  together 
here,' "  etc.  "  '  If  any  man  can  show  just  cause  why  they 
may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together,  let  him  now  speak, 
or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace.'" 

Herr  D. — "  Dat  is  all  right,  my  friend.  I  got  no  udder 
vooman,  she  got  no  udder  man-" 

Dr.  T. — '"I  require  and  charge  you  both,' "etc;  '"for 
ye  be  well  assured  that  if  any  persons  are  joined  together 
otherwise  than  as  God's  word  doth  allow,  their  marriage 
is  not  lawful.'"  (Mr.  Steinmetz  wakes  up  from  a  trance, 
and  seems  about  to  reveal  the  most  fearful  secret  as  he 
gazes  earnestly  at  the  Doctor,  but  only  drops  the  ring 
which  he  has  been  commissioned  to  hold;  and  delays  the 
service  while  he  hunts  for  it  in  every  spot  but  the  right 
one,  aided  by  Dinkspiel,  who  goes  down  on  all-fours  in 
his  earnestness,  and  gropes  about  extensively.  When  it  is 
restored  by  Master  Tacky,  who  saw  it  roll  under  the  fender, 
the  Doctor  sees  fit  to  repeat  his  last  admonition.) 

Herr  D.— "  Said  I  not  dat  vas  all  right"  (to  Coralie), 
"poor  liddle  dings!"  (To  Dr.  T.) — "Shedremble  like 
liddle  bird.  Vait  a  vile;  she  has  fright.  Bort  I  am  kind 
man,  ver  kind  man,  oond  vill  a  good  housband  make." 

Dr.  T.  (with  a  frown) — "Charles  Johan  Maximillian, 
wilt  thou  have  this  woman? "  etc. 

Herr  D.  (rolling  up  his  eyes  ecstatically) — "/a!  /a! 
Dat  vill  I,  gladly.  Port  vot  foolish  kvestions  is  dese !  For 
dis  I  am  here  ! " 

Dr.  T.  (so//o  voce) — "  Repeat  after  me.  'I,  Carl  Jo- 
han Maximillian,  take  thee,  Coralie  Stephanie  Therese,' 
etc.  (Herr  D.  makes  his  vows  with  considerable  varia- 
tions from  the  text,  and  turns  to  Coralie.) 

Herr  D. — "En/ends  /u,  chere  be/i/e  femme?  /e  /e  confie 
Carl.  C'es/  /on  /our,  main/enaiit ',  nwn  amiel "  (To  Dr. 
T.) — "  My  bride  speaks  not  de  English.  I  vill  explicate 
all  vat  you  say,  and  she  will  wow  her  wows  in  French." 
(This  is  done,  and  almost  upsets  the  Doctor's  gravity, 
while  the  very  young  man  indecorously  stuffs  his  handker- 
chief in  his  mouth,  as  is  his  custom  when  he  doesn't  wish, 
as  he  puts  it,  to  "  snort  out."  This  done,  Herr  D.  bursts 
out  again) — "Siisse  is/  es!  Oh,  vat  vords  do  I  hear! 
Habby  is  Carl,  oond  habby  vill  be  Coralie  !  Mtin  Scha/z! 
monange."  (Takes  the  bride's  hand,  and  pats  it  tenderly.) 

Dr.  T.  (sternly,  sotto  voce) — "  Put  on  the  ring.  No, 
not  the  right  hand— the  left !  Repeat :  '  With  this  ring  I 
thee  wed,'"  etc.  (Herr  D.  does  as  he  is  told,  and  then 
proceeds,  in  accordance  with  his  private  ritual,  to  kiss  his 
wife's  hand  several  times,  calling  her  by  various  endear- 
ing titles,  and  assuring  her  that  she  will  never  regret  hav- 
ing married  so  good  a  man.  They  sink  on  their  knees 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  Herr.  1).  repeats  aloud,  fer- 
vently, with  the  priest.  They  rise,  and  are  pronounced 
"man  and  wife."  Fresh  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
Herr  D.,  whose  joy  knows  no  bounds,  now.  He  throws 
up  his  wife's  vail,  embraces  her  with  effusion,  and  gives 
her  a  resounding  kiss,  exclaiming) — "Jl/ein  Fraut  Com- 
prends  /u,  mon  ange?  Des  ce  moment  je  suis  a  /oil  Tu 
es  mon  idole,  ma  belle!  "  (Kisses  the  wedding-ring  on  her 
hand.  The  old  lady  on  the  sofa  gets  hysterical  and 
buries  her  face  in  the  cushions.  Steinmetz  is  visibly 
affected,  and  the  Doctor,  scandalized,  unable  to  continue, 
and  puzzled  what  to  do.  When,  in  obedience  to  Mrs. 
Cosgrove's  gestures,  the  principals  in  this  happy  affair 
kneel  for  the  benediction  intended  for  the  bride  and 
groom  alone,  the  very  young  man  somehow  struggles  to 
the  front  again,  and,  sinking  under  the  Doctor's  out- 
stretched hands,  on  the  other  side  of  Mrs.  Dinkspiel,  is 
included  in  a  kind  of  triangular,  morganatic  blessing, 
from  which  he  rises'with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  having  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  society, — only  to  be  offen- 


sively hailed  by  his  uncle  as  "a  natural  born  fool,"  and 
retires,  deeply  offended,  to  the  hall.  Dr.  Thornton  shakes 
hands  with  the  happy  pair,  but  perceiving,  or  thinking  he 
perceives,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Herr  D.  to  illustrate 
afresh  a  certain  obnoxious  German  custom,  cuts  his  con- 
gratulations very  short,  and  drops  into  (tfie  background, 
where  he  is  joined  by  his  wife.) 

Dr.  T. — "The  process  of  joining  twin  souls  is  certain 
the  most  trying  ceremony  I  ever  undertook  in  all  my 
ministerial  career.  I  thought  I  should  break  down  out- 
right twice.  But  isn't  the  bride  an  exquisite  creature, 
with  that  magnolia-petal  skin  and  those  dark  eyes !  And 
her  features  arc  so  fine  and  regular!  To  think  of  Dink- 
spiel picking  up  such  a  girl  by  the  merest  accident,  and 
marrying  her  out  of  hand ! " 

Mrs.  T.— "  She  is  pretty,  certainly,  but  I  shouldn't  call 
her  a  beauty.  Mrs.  Cosgrove  has  been  so  kind  and  good 
to  her.  The  supper  is  lovely; — and  she  made  the  bride's 
dress  herself.  It  must  have  cost  her  a  great  deal,  for  I 
am  sure  it  has  all  come  out  of  her  pocket.  I  asked  her  if 
she  or  the  bride's  family  paid  the  piper,  but  I  couldn't 
get  any  satisfaction.    Some  people  are  so  close." 

Dr.  T. — "  You  didn't  pry  into  " 

Mrs.  Cosgrove  (coming  up) — "  Come,  Doctor,  it  is  get- 
ting late.  These  people  have  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train,  you  know.  Won't  you  take  my  arm  into  supper?" 
(They  all  file  into  the  dining-room,  the  bride  and  groom 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Doctor  makes 
a  capital  little  speech.  Toasts  are  drunk.  The  old  lady 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  an  enormous  supper. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  has  now  the  air  of  a  detective,  in  plain 
clothes,  protecting  the  plate.  The  very  young  man  hovers 
around  the  bride  perpetually,  and  offers  her  innumerable 
dishes,  which  she  invariably  declines.  He  is  unspeakably 
gratified  when  she  condescends  to  take  a  glass  of  claret 
punch  with  him  and  drinks  his  health ;  also  blushes  rubily 
whenever  he  catches  her  eye,  and  is  evidently  enslaved  by 
her  beauty  and  grace.  Somebody  announces  that  the 
carriage  has  come.  The  bride  goes  up  stairs,  and  presently 
returns  in  her  traveling-dress,  looking,  if  possible,  lovelier 
than  ever.  The  cheerful  colored  porters  carry  down  a 
small,  high-shouldered  French  box,  and  strap  it  above 
Herr  D.'s  brass-nailed  trunk  at  the  back  of  the  carriage. 
The  very  young  man  insists  on  putting  in  all  the  parcels, 
and,  in  farewell,  presents  the  bride  with  a  bouquet  hastily 
made  up  from  the  flowers  on  the  supper-table.) 

Herr  D.  (to Steinmetz) — "  Here!  I  vill  light  my  bipe." 
(They  talk  in  German  for  five  minutes,  and  the  air  is  so 
thick  with  gutturals  and  compound  words  that  if  it  were 
cut  with  a  knife  the  slain  syllables  would  certainly  be 
heaped  up  knee  deep.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  if  S. 
will  try  to  do  better  in  future,  Dr.  Thornton  has  promised 
to  give  him  back  the  place  left  vacant  by  Herr  D.'s 
secession  to  the  diocese  of  Georgia.  The  customs  of 
Germany  are  illustrated  in  entire  perfection  when  they 
part — with  the  Doctor  as  amused  spectator  this  time.) 

Herr  D.  (to  the  Doctor) — "Again,  farewell !  Heart's 
thanks  for  your  so  great  kindness.  The  dear  God  reward 
you.  I  vill  write  all  what  transpirates  vid  me.  Oond  gif 
dat  Steinmetz  anoddcr  chance,  I  bray  you.  He  is  ver 
boor,  almost  to  shtarve.  Dis  I  know.  (Mrs.  Cosgrove  is 
now  overcome,  and  there  is  much  weeping,  osculations, 
and  incoherent  speech  between  the  kind  matron  and  her 
firo/ege.  The  bride  tells  her  that  she  has  been  for  her  an 
angel,  and  begs  that  the  letter  of  submission  she  has  left 
her  for  her  father  may  be  sent  without  fail.  The  happy 
pair  get  in  the  carriage,  Herr  D.  first,  to  the  profound 
disgust  of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  except  Steinmetz, 
who  does  n't  even  notice  it.  Four  gentlemen  rush  for- 
ward to  assist  the  bride,  the  very  young  man  stepping  gal- 
lantly in  a  mud-puddle  and  guarding  the  wheel  with  his 
hands.) 

Herr  D.  (at  the  window,  a  dim  figure  with  gig-lamp 
spectacles — "Goot-bye,  friends,  all!  goot-byc!"  (Just 
as  they  are  driving  off  they  are  imperatively  stopped 
by  the  very  young  man,  who  rushes  down  the  steps  for 
the  last  time,  with  Mrs.  Cosgrove's  new  silk  umbrella, 
which  he  fancies  belongs  to  Herr  I).  It  is  scornfully 
identified  by  the  owner,  who  signals  to  the  coachman  to 
drive  on.) 

The  Bride  (at  the  window,  the  light  from  the  street  lamp 
falling  on  her  lovely  face) — "Adieu,  chere  Madame  Cos- 
grove !   Adieu!  Adieu!" 

Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  the  aggressive  theologian  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  was  at  one  lime  in  his  career  known 
widely  in  his  church  for  his  antagonism  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  literal  resurrection.  One  day  he  was  calmly  at  work 
behind  his  high  desk  in  the  Christian  Advoca/e  office, 
when  in  came  a  good  brother  from  the  rural  regions.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Curry  was  on  the  wall — a  very  lifelike 
representation  it  was,  too,  of  the  nervous,  Henry  Clay 
face  of  the  distinguished  clergyman  and  author.  The 
rural  gentleman  halted ;  he  gazed  on  that  picture  intently 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  of  one  of  Dr.  Curry's  col- 
leagues in  sight,  he  demanded  to  know  who  the  original 
might  be.  When  he  was  informed,  a  light  broke  sud- 
denly upon  his  countenance.  A  moment  later,  Dr. 
Curry,  hidden  by  his  high-topped  desk,  heard  this  terse 
compliment :  "  Well,  if  Daniel  Curry  looks  like  that,  I 
do  n  t  wonder  he's  dead  against  any  thing  like  a  literal 
resurrection."   ■ 

Tlie  Demon  Plague  is  the  title  of  a  new  story,  by  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  which  will  be»published  in  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan about  New  Year's. 
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A  LARK'S  FLIGHT. 


Out  in  the  country  the  bells  were  ringing, 

Out  in  the  fields  was  a  child  at  play, 
And  up  to  heaven  a  lark  went  singing, 

Blithe  and  free  on  that  morn  of  May. 
And  the  child  looked  up  as  she  heard  the  singing, 

Watching  the  lark  as  it  soared  away; 
"O  sweet  lark,  tell  me,  heavenward  winging, 

Shall  I  go  also  to  heaven  one  day?  " 

Deep  in  the  shade  of  a  mighty  city 

Toiled  a  woman  for  daily  bread. 
Only  the  lark  to  see  her  and  pity, 

Singing  all  day  in  a  cage  o'erhead. 
And  there  they  dwelt  in  the  gloom  together, 

Prisoned  and  pent  in  the  narrow  street; 
But  the  bird  still  sang  of  the  golden  weather, 

And  the  woman  dreamt  of  her  childhood  sweet. 

Still  in  her  dreams  the  bells  were  ringing, 
Still  a  child  in  the  fields  was  she, 

And  she  o|iened  the  cage  as  the  lark  was  singing- 
Kissed  him  gently  and  sent  him  free. 

And  up  and  on  as  the  bird  went  singing, 
Down  came  a  voice  that  seemed  to  say, 

"E'en  as  the  lark  that  is  heavenward  winging, 
Thou  shalt  go  also  to  heaven  one  day !  " 

Casseil's  Magazine  for  November. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  l'INGAL  BUCHANAN. 


There  is  a  lull  among  the  ladies.  Notwithstanding  the 
proverbial  volubility  of  the  fair  sex,  they  are  keeping 
silent  now.  They  have  gone  home  to  think.  The  ques- 
tion is  this :  "  Shall  it  be  called  the  Ladies'  Exhibition 
or  the  Woman's  Exhibition  ?  Are  we  lady  artists  or  woman 
artists?"  "The  word  lady  makes  me  think  of  sales- 
ladies," says  one.  "  I'm  sure  lady  is  more  refined  and 
dignified  than  woman,"  says  another.  "  If  we  say  lady 
artists,  the  eastern  papers  will  guy  us,"  says  a  third. 
"  Bother  the  papers,  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  lady  is  the 
proper  word  to  use,"  says  a  fourth.  "Woman — Lady, 
Lady— Woman,  Woman— Lady,"  say  all  together;  and 
the  meeting  adjourns. 

Meanwhile  the  work  goes  on.  Miss  Randall  has  pre- 
pared one  design  which  is  pretty  enough  to  accept  with- 
out further  comment;  but  I  believe  she  generously  in- 
tends to  give  them  a  choice  of  three.  The  completed 
design  contains  the  word  "  Lady."  After  all,  perhaps, 
the  decision  will  rest  with  Miss  Randall,  for  she  can 
print  a  word  in  so  artistic  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  seem 
beautiful,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And,  indeed, 
what's  in  a  name?  The  exhibition  has  already  the  stamp 
of  success  upon  it ;  it  matter's  little  what  it  is  called. 

At  the  last  meeting,  some  of  the  designs  for  decorations 
were  submitted  and  approved.  Unless  they  are  very  much 
crowded,  they  will  try  to  hang  every  picture  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage — not  too  near  together,  and  a  margin  of  the 
deep-red  background  left,  showing  between  the  pictures. 
In  ordinary  exhibitions,  many  pictures  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  effect  by  overcrowding.  It  is  possible  that  two 
pictures,  both  good,  should  absolutely  kill  each  other  by 
juxtaposition.  Women  who  know  any  thing  about  art  are 
apt  to  be  very  thoughtful  about  such  matters.  They  are 
pretty  sure  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  feminine  over 
the  masculine  hanging  committee.  The  gentlemen  of 
our  hanging  committees— or  shall  we  say  men? — have 
somewhat  overlived  the  traditions  of  their  office.  They 
were  originally  supposed  to  meet  a  great  many  times,  to 
ponder  well  the  subject  in  hand,  and  finally  to  order  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures  in  such  a  manner  (both  as  to 
height  and  juxtaposition)  as  best  to  display  the  beauties 
of  each  and  every  one.  This  is  the  ideal  condition  of 
affairs.  In  reality,  they  meet  at  the  very  last  minute, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  pictures  or  of  their  mutual 
views  concerning  them.  Having  met,  they  proceed  to 
swear  a  little,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal,  because  the  pict- 
ures are  not  all  in  yet.  Then  they  smoke  a  while,  and 
wait  for  Jones,  who  has  gone  to  lunch.  As  Jones  returns, 
they  suddenly  remember  that  Smith  was  not  notified  of 
their  intention  to  meet.  Jones  and  another  fellow  go  off 
to  look  up  Smith.  Brown  repairs  to  the  club,  and  plays 
"four  jacks"  while  the  others  are  gone.  Luck  going 
against  him,  Brown  looks  at  the  clock  and  discovers  that 
it  is  after  four  o'clock — pictures  to  be  hung  that  afternoon. 
He  returns  to  the  gallery,  only  to  discover  that  Jones  and 
Smith,  after  waiting  for  him  half  an  hour,  have  just  gone 
off  to  find  him.  Seeing  Robinson  approach,  he  beckons 
him  in.  Then  they  send  for  a  boy  and  a  ladder  and  begin 
to  hang  pictures,  just  to  get  them  off  the  floor.  Boy  wants 
to  know  how  to  hang  them,  and  Brown,  who  has  made 
sure  that  the  committee  pictures  are  in  good  shape,  tells 
him  to  hang  the  rest  according  to  their  size — change  them 
afterward  if  necessary.  About  dinner-time  the  entire  hang- 
ing committee  is  assembled,  and  they  proceed  to  criticise 
the  hanging.  Brown  tells  them  if  they  do  n't  like  it  to 
pitch  in  and  do  it  all  over  again.  They  feel  pretty 
hungry,  and  decide  that  they  like  it.  At  the  private 
view,  the  artists,  in  general,  enter  upon  the  scene  and 
howl  because  their  pictures  are  badly  hung.  The  hang- 
ing committee  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and  says :  "  We  have 
given  our  time  and  our  judgment  to  this  thing.  You  can 
not  all  be  on  the  line.  Some  one  must  hang  above  it. 
We  can  only  please  one  by  displeasing  another.  We 
have  worked  ourselves  to  death.  For  you  to  find  fault 
with  us  is  outrageous  and  ungrateful." 


Then  people  hear  about  the  row,  and  say :  "  How  sad 
to  be  on  a  hanging  committee,  and  work  yourself  to  death, 
and  then  be  found  fault  with ! " 

It  is  sad.  I  think  the  women — beg  pardon,  ladies — 
will  do  as  well  as  the  men  have  done,  and  not  perish  of 
over-exertion  either. 

The  ladies  may  congratulate  themselves  on  not  having 
lost  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Nellie  Hopps.  In  private  life,  Nellie  Hopps  is  now  Mrs. 
B.  Chandler  Howard.  Last  week  she  found  herself  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  take  a  trip  to  Japan,  Mr.  Howard 
having  been  called  there  on  business.  Mrs.  Howard 
could  not  bear  to  desert  the  cause  of  which  she  has  been 
the  soul;  and  it  ended  by  arrangements  being  made 
which  will  postpone  Mr.  Howard's  trip  until  December 
29th.  It  will  be  a  decided  loss  to  the  artists  to  have  her 
go  at  any  time,  but  the  ladies  are  fortunate  in  that  she  re- 
mains to  assist  in  the  perfecting  of  their  plans  and  the  in- 
auguration of  their  enterprise. 


The  exhibition  of  etchings  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  loses 
none  of  its  interest,  especially  as  it  is  being  changed  and 
added  to  every  day.  The  appetite  for  etchings  is  like 
love — it  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  or  it  is  like  arsenic- 
eating — once  begun,  you  will  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you 
live.  There  is  really  something  uncanny  in  the  fascina- 
tion that  etchings  have  for  those  who  love  them  and  have 
begun  to  collect  them.  I  know  one  man  who  deserves 
to  be  called  uncommonly  honest;  but  I  believe  he  would 
steal  an  etching  he  wanted  if  there  were  no  other  way  to 
obtain  it.  People  who  have  the  etching  fever  must  be 
regarded  as  irresponsible  as  far  as  that  particular  craze  is 
concerned.  Particularly  good  prints  should  be  called 
"  temptations,"  for  they  coax  money  from  the  pocket 
when  nothing  else  will;  for  instance,  "Temptation  on 
India  paper,  from  such  a  plate,  second  state." 

Avery  pretty  temptation  is  "The  Kennett,"  by  Slo- 
combe — an  open  landscape,  treated  with  exquisite  charm. 
"A  Moor,"  by  Edith  Loring  Peirce,  companion  to  her 
well-known  "  Road  to  the  Beach,"  is  to  many  a  work  of 
even  greater  interest  than  the  "  Road  to  the  Beach  ";  and 
what  more  could  be  said  for  a  landscape  of  that  char- 
acter? Seymour  Haden's  "  Greenwich  "  is  a  fine,  noble 
etching,  with  all  the  master's  characteristic  strength  of 
handling.  "  The  Road  over  the  Commons,"  by  Slo- 
combe,  is  another  interesting  subject ;  the  bridge  in  the 
middle  distance  and  the  circling  pool  beneath  are  full  of 
rustic  poetry.  "  Now  Comes  Still  Evening  On,"  by 
Henry  Farrer,  is  exquisitely  tender  in  sentiment,  though 
hardly  more  so  than  J.  H.  Millspaugh's  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer," where  the  leafless  trees  are  drawn  with  such  loving 
care  that  the  lace-like  interweaving  of  their  branches  is 
more  beautiful  than  any  foliage  could  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  Maxime  Lalanne's  "  Sunset," 
after  Daubigny,  without  turning  to  study  it  a  second 
time;  nor  could  any  one  get  by  Hubert  Herkomer's 
spirited  "  Our  Boys"  without  looking  at  it  twice.  The 
rugged  etchings  of  Appian  attract  many,  though  they  lack 
such  refinement  as  is  visible  in  the  broadest  of  Seymour 
Haden's  plates.  As  for  the  "Stag,"  by  Gilberte,  after 
Rosa  Bonheur,  that  is  always  sure  to  have  admirers,  for 
Rosa  Bonheur  has  the  happy  faculty  of  choosing  subjects 
that  please  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  over  this  very  excellent  collection 
of  etchings  without  leaving  out  a  great  many  that  deserve 
description.  The  war  picture,  by  Shelton,  deserves  more 
than  a  word.  Admirers  of  the  English  will  not  forgive 
me  for  leaving  out  a  Burne-Jones  and  Mason's  "  Harvest 
Moon,"  etched  by  Macbeth,  which  is  a  frieze-like  com- 
position, thoroughly  English  in  style,  and  full  of  .beauty 
and  meaning.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  prints 
displayed,  the  success  in  point  of  attendance,  and  sales, 
San  Francisco  is  a  highly  cultured  community,  as  far  as 
etchings  are  concerned. 


Snow,  the  pioneer  art  dealer,  has  failed,  and  is  popu- 
larly expected  to  disappear  below  the  horizon.  San  Fran- 
cisco people  are  changing  every  day,  growing  economical, 
close,  and  suspicious,  and  more  and  more  like  eastern 
people.  It  has  been  Snow's  misfortune  not  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  changing  times.  There  is  money  in  the  busi- 
ness, though,  and  just  now  Morris  &  Kennedy  and  San- 
born &  Vail,  who  are  very  business-like  and  satisfactory 
in  their  dealings,  seem  to  be  taking  in  a  good  deal.  Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success. 


THACKERAY  AS  AN  ART-CRITIC. 


In  June,  1838,  the  first  of  his  art-criticisms  appears. 
Thackeray  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  had 
seen  much  of  life  in  various  countries :  at  Weimar,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  Society  of  Goethe;  at  Rome,  with  Ingres, 
the  French  painter;  and  at  Paris,  among  all  sorts  of 
people.  His  first  intention  was  to  become  a  painter.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  have  succeeded  as  an  artist. 
He  had  all  the  artist's  imagination,  and  some  skill  in 
sketching  and  in  caricaturing ;  but  his  drawing  was  defi- 
cient in  finish  and  faulty  in  perspective.  He  copied  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  at  Paris  and  Rome;  but, 
after  all,  it  was  rather  for  enjoyment  than  as  a  serious 
business.  At  that  time  his  means  were  ample.  When, 
afterward,  it  came  to  working  for  a  .livelihood,  literature, 
not  art,  was  his  chosen  medium  for  addressing  the  world. 
His  hand  was  not  equal  to  the  execution  of  the  scenes  in 


in  which  his  imagination  reveled.  Beyond  sketches — of 
which  hundreds  are  found  scattered  through  the  books  he 
read — and  the  illustration  of  some  of  his  own  novels  and 
stories,  none  of  his  art-work  is  known  to  exist.  Yet  there 
is  a  freedom  and  power  in  some  of  these  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  their  other  evident  defects.  Who  would 
miss  the  striking  individuality  of  his  representations — such, 
for  instance,  as  Miss  Swartz  Rehearsing  for  the  Drawing- 
Room,  or  Mr.  Osborne's  Welcome  to  Amelia — for  any 
amount  of  technical  skill  and  superiority? 

Perhaps  the  earlier  part  of  Clive  Newcome's  career  is  a 
fair  representation  of  his  own:  that  half-jocose,  half- 
earnest  playing  at  art,  which  never  makes  an  artist.  Yet 
such  study  as  in  his  youth  he  gave  to  painting  he  after- 
ward turned  to  better  uses  in  literature.  The  satirical  say- 
ing that  the  critics  are  those  who  have  failed  in  their  pro- 
fession does  not  apply  to  Thackeray.  Never  was  more 
kindly,  or  generous,  or  appreciative  critic  of  painters.  If 
there  was  any  excellence  in  a  picture,  he  was  sure  at  least 
to  try  to  find  it;  and  if  he  could  not  say  anything  good, 
he  said  nothing.  He  never  learned  to  wield  the  bludgeon 
or  the  broadsword.  His  whole  spirit  is  helpful  and  en- 
couraging to  every  kind  of  merit.  Nowhere  can  one  find 
an  expression  of  his  concerning  a  picture  which  is  not 
good-tempered,  honest,  and  frank.  His  own  failure  did 
not  sour  him,  nor  awaken  any  jealousy  toward  others  more 
successful.  His  sense  of  justice  told  him  the  verdict  was 
a  correct  one.  His  own  generosity  of  spirit  made  him 
glad  to  recognize  their  success,  however,  he  might  deplore 
his  own  lack  of  it. 

His  first  published  essay  on  art  matters  is  under  the 
rhythmical  title  "  Strictures  on  Pictures."  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  and 
bears  date,  with  all  that  particularity  which  distinguishes 
the  correspondence  of  Englishmen,  "  Lord's  Hotel,  New 
street,  Covent  Garden,  Tuesday,  15th  May,  1838."  It  is 
addressed  with  equal  minuteness  of  detail  to  "  Monsieur 
Anatole  Isidor  Hyacinthe  Achille  Hereuse  de  Bricabrac, 
Peintre  d'Histoire,  Rue  Mouffetard,  a  Paris."  It  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  paintings  exhibited  in  London, 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  in  the  three  picture  galleries  of  that 
city.  It  is  full  of  the  warm  enthusiasm  with  which  he  always 
rejoiced  to  recognize  merit  in  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
bright  humor  and  satire  with  which  he  always  equally  re- 
joiced to  attack  pretension.  His  anger  is  roused  by  the 
nlace  of  exhibition.  The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is 
held  "  in  one  wing  of  a  little  building  like  a  gin-shop." 
He  is  so  impressed  with  this  that  he  repeats  the  same  com- 
ment the  next  year.  He  then  goes  on:  "Thanks  to 
your  (the  French)  government  patronage,  your  magnifi- 
cent public  galleries,  and  above  all  your  delicious  sky 
and  sunshine,  there  is  not  a  scavenger  in  your  nation  who 
has  not  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  art."  This  love  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
is  the  very  key-note  of  all  Thackeray's  writing  about  art. 
Without  that,  art  and  art-criticism  are  impossible. — 
Ephraim  Young,  in  November  Atlantic. 


Our  Amsterdam  correspondent  tells  the  story  of  the 
new  immense  African  diamond,  which  weighs  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  carats  in  the  rough.  The  stone  is  said 
to  have  a  somewhat  curious  history,  and,  though  its  exact 
birthplace  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it  is  known  that 
it  was  found  by  somebody  in  one  of  the  four  mines  of 
Kimberley,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  It  is  said 
that  in  June  or  July  of  last  year  one  of  the  surveillance 
officers  of  the  Central  Mining  Company  in  the  Kimberley 
mine  found  the  stone,  and,  being  exempt  from  search, 
carried  it  through  the  searching  house  unperceived,  and 
sold  it  to  four  irregular  dealers  for  $15,000.  Before  leav- 
ing the  province  the  new  owners  had  a  night  of  drinking 
and  gambling,  which  ended  in  two  of  them  becoming 
its  owners  instead  of  four.  The  two  owners  escaped 
the  secret  police  and  reached  Cape  Town,  where  they 
found  a  dealer  who  readily  paid  them  $95,000  for  the 
stone.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  diamonds  shipped 
from  Cape  Colony  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent ;  but  it 
appears  that  this  stone  was  smuggled  out  of  the  colony  by 
a  passenger  on  the  mail  steamer,  and  brought  to  London, 
where  its  presentation  at  Hatton  Garden  created  a  great 
sensation.  A  former  resident  at  the  Cape  mines  managed 
to  form  a  company  of  eight  persons,  who  bought  the 
stone  between  them  for  $225,000  cash,  on  condition 
that  the  seller  or  sellers  should  receive  a  ninth  share  of 
the  eventual  profits.  The  real  value  of  the  stone  has  been 
estimated  in  London  at  about  $1,000,000.  According  to 
the  rules  of  valuation  of  the  famous  Tavernier  diamond, 
its  value  would  be  $4,166,980.  The  correspondent  says 
that  the  art  of  diamond  polishing  existing  in  Amsterdam 
for  more  than  three  centuries  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  it  is  expected  that  this  stone,  weighing  in 
the  rough  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  carats  (and  said  to 
be  whiter  and  purer  than  any  of  its  historical  predecessors), 
will  lose  in  working  much  less  than  other  famous  stones; 
that  it  will  be  more  rapidly  finished ;  and  that  it  has  every 
chance  of  remaining  the  largest  and  finest  diamond  of  the 
world. — feu>eler. 


I  heard  two  gentlemen  discussing  steamship  travel  the 
other  day,  and  one  asked  the  other  if  he  could  guess  how 
much  money  was  taken  in  over  the  bar  of  theEtniria  dur- 
ing her  last  trip,  exclusive  of  the  wine  served  in  bottles  at 
the  table,  and  confined  entirely  to  that  which  was  drunk 
over  the  bar.  The  one  who  was  asked  the  question  said 
that  he  thought  six  hundred  dollars  would  be  a  good  sum 
for  as  few  days  as  the  Etruria  was  out.  The  other  told 
him  that  he  never  guessed  wider  of  the  mark,  for  the 
amount  taken  in  was  just  three  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
he  had  from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  steamship  line, 
who  had  it  from  the  company's  books.— Philadelphia 
Record.   


We  get  constant  reports  from  northern  California  which 
affirm  our  position  as  to  the  California  and  Oregon  rail- 
road. The  people  want  the  road,  and  they  want  the  land 
grant  extended,  if  that  will  secure  it. — San  francisco 
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IN  THE  SUMMER  TIME. 


So  beautiful  the  day  had  been, 
I  scarce  could  deem  that  it  would  end; 
To  me  it  was  a  constant  friend — 
A  presence  rather  felt  than  seen. 

I  watched  the  swallow  in  its  flight, 
I  watched  the  bounding  river's  now, 
And  caught  the  sun's  delicious  glow 
Through  all  the  sleepless  hours  of  light. 

A  gentle  tremor  of  the  air 
Swept  the  tree  tops  with  murmurous  sound; 
While  stretched  upon  the  heathery  ground 
I  kissed  my  Mother's  purple  hair. 

And  happy  memories  of  the  years 
Came  wafted  on  the  summer  breeze — 
Like  perfumes  borne  from  (ar-off  seas — 
Till  pain  was  softened  into  tears. 

It  was  a  bliss  to  breathe,  to  move : 
All  thoughts  of  sorrow  fled  away; 
Joy  was  my  visitor  that  day, 
And  with  him  hand  in  hand  came  Love. 

John  Dennis,  in  the  Spectator. 


THE  SIXTH  SENSE. 


The  sense  of  humor  has  rightly  been  described  as  the 
sixth  sense.  "Life  is  a  jest" — to  most  of  us  a  dubious 
one — but,  oh,  "  the  humor  of  it !"  He  who  discovers  not 
where  the  laugh  comes  in,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  an 
unhappy  wight  in  a  garden  of  fragrant  flowers,  with  a 
cold  in  his  head.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  very 
many  who  may  be  likened  to  such  an  afflicted  being. 
The  sense  of  humor,  like  many  other  good  things,  is  the 
possession  of  the  minority.  Yet  there  is  no  faculty  the 
ordinary  mortal  prides  himself  so  much  upon  as  his  sense 
of  humor.  The  possession  of  the  five  other  senses  he  is  con- 
scious does  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  the  sixth.  If  he 
is  blind,  he  does  not  blink  the  fact,  and  wears  spectacles 
— blue  ones  if  necesssary.  If  he  is  deaf,  he  presents  a 
ear-trumpet  to  his  friends,  without  the  slightest  compunc- 
tion; but  if  he  feels  that  the  laughter  of  life  is  to  him  but 
dumb  show,  he  is  desperately  careful  to  conceal  his  in- 
firmity. To  this  end  he  often  laughs  lustily  and  uproari- 
ously when  the  true  humorists  are  glum  and  silent.  He 
will  go  through  hysterics  over  the  modern  farcical  com- 
edy. The  idea  of  a  drunken  husband  hoodwinking,  by  a 
series  of  ingenious  lies,  the  wife  he  has  deceived,  is  raptur- 
ously funny  to  the  moral  cripple  with  only  five  senses. 
With  the  morbid  self-consciousness  of  many  sufferers 
under  physical  or  moral  defect,  he  strives  to  conceal  his 
infirmity  by  airing  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  He 
continually  button-holes  his  friends  with  some  "deuced 
good  story,"  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  turns  out  in  re- 
cital to  be  more  deuced  than  good.  The  primary  object, 
however,  is  gained.  The  world  never  discovers  that  its 
boisterous  humorist  is  only  playing  a  part.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  its  usual  gullibility,  it  laughs  and  applauds 
and  votes  him  a  "  deuced  good  story-teller  "  and  "infer- 
nally amusing  fellow."  It  is  easy,  but  needlessly  cruel, 
to  show  up  the  infernally  amusing  fellow.  He  can  be 
floored  in  a  trice  by  a  volume  of  Happy  Thoughts  or  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  without  recourse  to  the  heavier 
tomes  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens.  But,  after  all,  the  im- 
position is  a  harmless  one.  If  he  bores  the  minority  he 
pleases  the  majority,  and  the  best  thing  the  humorous 
minority  can  do,  if  it  can  not  laugh  with  him,  is  to  laugh 
at  him. 

The  influence  of  his  sense  on  the  enjoyment  of  life  is 
immense.  Even  poverty  is  enriched  when  its  humor  is 
destroyed.  The  sense  of  humor  not  only  supplies  what 
has  been  called  the  "wine  of  life,"  but  is  also  responsible 
for  much  of  its  harmony,  to  use  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense. 

As  in  marriage,  so  in  friendship  and  the  other  relations 
•of  life.  The  sense  of  humor  knits  diverse  natures  to- 
gether which  otherwise  would  remain  as  far  asunder  as 
the  poles.  There  is  one  more  advantage,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  attendant  upon  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  sixth  sense.  True  sense  of  humor  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  perception  of  pathos.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  instances  of  this  truth.  With  little  Paul 
Dombey  and  Colonel  Newcome  staring  us  in  the  face,  so 
to  speak,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  slight  on  the 
memory  of  the  two  greatest  humorists  of  modern  days. — 
London  Standard. 


AMERICA  ON  THE  SEA. 


In  sailing  craft  alone,  says  "Gath,"  the  United  States 
has  always  been  without  a  rival.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  take  up  Cooper's  naval  history  and  read  it  as  closely 
as  Cooper  wrote  it — for  he  was  a  precise  man,  versed  in 
the  sea — will  find  that  almost  from  the  moment  of  the 
appearance  of  these  colonies  on  the  sea  they  had  a  skill 
and  shrewdness  of  their  own.  In  the  first  place  they  did 
a  more  extensive  commerce  when  they  were  colonies 
than  almost  any  other  nation  on  the  globe  did  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Dutch,  Quaker,  and  New  En- 
gland vessels  from  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson,  from 
Long  Island  sound  and  Massachusetts  bay,  had  a  splen- 
did stimulus  in  the  proximity  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
and  of  the  auxiliary  islands  which  belonged  to  other 
nations.  In  the  second  war  with  England,  the  capture 
of  regular  British  frigates  caused  such  excitement  that 
later  on  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  burn  every 
ship-yard  in  the  United  States.  By  i860  the  American 
merchant  navy  was  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  com- 
parative retirement  of  the  Americans  from  the  seas  was 
not  consequent,  as  is  generally  supposed,  upon  our  inferi- 
ority to  handle  the  seas.  The  causes  of  that  withdrawal 
had  been  somewhat  in  operation  a  good  while  before  the 
civil  war  and  the  defeat  of  secession  and  provincialism ; 
and  the  opening  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  country  to 
free  labor  and  immigration,  and  the  building  of  the  gov- 
ernment railway  to  the  Pacific,  gave  us  at  home  the  end  of 
all  maritime  adventure,  namely,  colonies  and  trading  sta- 


tions. Our  ocean  became  the  great  West,  rolling  on  to 
the  Pacific.  We  extended  our  voyages  to  Canada  and 
Mexico.  More  colonization  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  done  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  in  our 
coastwise  commerce  lies  a  great  and  sufficient  nursery  of 
the  maritime  art.  As  to  maritime  building,  we  are  doing 
plenty  of  it.  The  mere  ferry-boat  system  of  this  country 
is  remarkable;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  nearly 
all  the  ferry-boats  not  absolutely  needed  were  put  to  war 
purposes.  The  ferry-boat  fleet  of  New  York  alone  is  very 
remarkable  in  tonnage,  in  the  number  of  vessels,  in  the 
employed  hands,  and  in  the  high  engine  power.  We  are 
also  able  to  keep  afloat  a  respectable  ocean  navy.  Ameri- 
can steamers  run  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to  Mex- 
ico; and  we  still  have  some  to  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
very  close  business  to  make  any  money  out  of  ocean 
steam-shipping,  and  two  or  three  per  cent  a  year  will  not 
satisfy  the  average  American  corporation. 


IN  THE  BASTILE. 


Under  the  ancient  monarchy  in  France  secrecy  was  the 
one  all-important  matter  whenever  prisoners  of  state  were 
concerned.  To  them  the  Bastile  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave  so  long  as  they  were  inside  its  walls.  The  orders 
for  imprisonment  were  given  by  lettre  de  cachet,  and  these 
were  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care.  The  lettre  de 
cachet  was,  in  fact,  a  letter  signed  with  the  king's  seal, 
and  containing  an  order  from  him;  but  the  orders  that 
have  come  most  frequently  to  our  notice  were  orders  for 
imprisonment.  Those  that  related  to  the  Bastile  had  to 
be  signed  first  by  the  king,  afterward  by  a  minister;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  order  the  governor  signed  a  receipt. 
And  in  nearly  every  case,  before  the  arrival  of  the  pris- 
oner, the  governor  had  already  received  instructions  to 
enter  in  the  register  his  name,  the  cause  for  his  arrest,  and 
by  whose  order  the  arrest  had  been  made.  Unless  these 
preliminary  rules  had  been  observed,  entrance  into  the  cas- 
tle was  forbidden.  To  effect  the  arrest,  either  force  or  cun- 
ning was  the  means  usually  employed,  for  it  was  above 
all  things  necessary  to  avoid  publicity.  An  officer 
touched  the  shoulder  of  the  man  whom  he  was  about  to 
make  prisoner  with  a  white  wand,  and  ordered  him  in  the 
king's  name  to  follow.  Resistance  was  not  often  shown, 
for  all  knew  that  it  would  be  ineffectual.  A  carriage  was 
kept  in  readiness,  or  when  that  was  not  possible  the  first 
vehicle  that  could  be  found  was  seized — again  in  the 
king's  name, — and  into  that  the  prisoner  was  made  to 
enter,  two  or  three  officers  sitting  beside  him.  Before 
opening  the  gates  of  the  Bastile,  the  first  sentinel  cried, 
Qui  vivef  The  chief  escort  answered,  Ordre  dit  Roi.  A 
subaltern  of  the  guard  inside  the  castle  demanded  to  see 
the  lettre  de  cachet.  Then  he  allowed  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  a  bell  was  tolled  to  warn  the  officers  inside. 
The  king's  lieutenant  and  the  captain  in  command  of  the 
gates  received  the  prisoner  in  due  form  as  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage.  De  Renneville,  who  was  a  political 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  who  has  left  us  a  long  though  not 
always  a  trustworthy  account  of  his  imprisonment  and  of 
his  sufferings,  says :  "At  last  we  reached  the  dreaded 
spot.  On  entering,  as  soon  as  the  sentinels  saw  us  they 
put  their  caps  before  their  faces.  I  have  since  learned 
that  they  observe  this  strange  custom  because  it  is  for- 
bidden them  to  look  at  the  faces  of  the  prisoners." — The 
Gentleman's  Alagazine. 


INHERITED  GENIUS. 


I  suppose  everybody  is  ready  to  admit  that  two  com- 
plete born  fools  are  not  at  all  likely  to  become  the  proud 
father  and  happy  mother  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton. 
I  suppose  everybody  will  unhesitatingly  allow  that  a  great 
mathematician  could  hardly,  by  any  conceivable  chance, 
arise  among  the  South  African  Bushmen,  who  can  not 
understand  the  arduous  arithmetical  proposition  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  No  amount  of  education  or  careful 
training,  I  take  it,  would  suffice  to  elevate  the  most  pro- 
foundly artistic  among  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon — who  can 
not  even  comprehend  an  English  drawing  of  a  dog 
horse — into  respectable  presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  is  equally  unlikely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  Mendels- 
sohn or  Beethoven  could  be  raised  in  the  bosom  of  a 
family  all  of  whose  members  on  either  side  were  incapa- 
ble (like  a  distinguished  modern  English  poet)  of  dis- 
criminating any  one  note  in  an  octave  from  any  other. 
Such  leaps  as  these  would  be  little  short  of  pure  mira- 
cles. They  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sudden  creation, 
without  antecedent  cause,  of  a  whole  vast  system  of 
nerves  and  nerve  centers  in  the  prodigious  brain  of  some 
infant  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
commonplace,  shallow,  fashionable  talk  about  hereditary 
genius — I  don't  mean,  of  course,  the  talk  of  our  Darwins 
and  Galtons,  but  the  cheap  drawing-room  philosophy  of 
easy  sciolists  who  can't  understand  them — is  itself  fully 
as  absurd  in  its  own  way  as  the  idea  that  something  can 
come  out  of  nothing.  Lor  it  is  no  explanation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  genius  to  say  that  it  is  hereditary;  you  only  put 
the  difficulty  one  place  back.  ( iranting  that  young  Alastor 
Jones  is  a  budding  poet  because  his  father,  Percy  Bysshe 
Jones,  was  a  poet  before  him — why,  pray,  was  Jones  the 
elder  poet  at  all  to  start  with?  This  kind  of  explanation, 
in  fact,  explains  nothing;  it  begans  by  positing  the  exist- 
ence of  one  original  genius,  absolutely  unaccounted  for, 
and  then  proceeds  blandly  to  point  out  that  the  other 
geniuses  derive  their  characteristics  from  him,  by  virtue 
of  descent,  just  as  all  the  sons  of  a  peer  are  born  honor- 
ables.  The  elephant  supports  the  earth,  and  the  tortoise 
supports  the  elephant  ;  but  who  pray  supports  the  tortoise? 
If  the  first  chicken  came  out  of  an  egg,  what  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  hen  that  laid  it?—  1'he  Cornhill  Magazine. 


We  shall  not  dispute  our  orthodox  brethren,  if  they  as- 
sert that  the  mind  of  Christendom  is  turning  toward  a 
more  liberal  faith. — Christian  Register. 


CASES  OF  SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 


An  extraordinary  case  of  suspended  animation  is  re- 
ported from  Dalton-in-Furness.  A  girl  named  Newell, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks'  duration,  apparently  died. 
She  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  the  hour  that  had  been 
fixed  for  the  funeral  was  drawing  near,  when  she  gave 
signs  of  returning  vitality.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  and 
the  young  woman  is  now  said  to  be  recovering.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
occurred  at  Wembdon.  near  Bridgcwater.  A  laborer 
named  George  Chilcot  fell  down  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1884,  and  when  picked  up  seemed  to  be  dead. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  died  from  heart  disease,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  man's  funeral.  The  Vicar 
of  Wembdon,  however,  saw  the  body,  and  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  death  had  taken  place.  He  therefore 
refused  to  bury  the  supposed  corpse,  but  allowed  it  to  be 
placed,  in  its  coffin,  in  the  church,  where  it  remained  for 
two  days.  On  the  9th,  movements  of  the  body  were  ob- 
served; a  doctor  was  called  in,  and  Chilcot  was  taken 
back  to  his  home.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  he  recovered 
consciousness,  and  finally  Tic  recovered  to  a  great  extent 
his  normal  health.  These,  and  dozens  of  well-authenti- 
cated instances  which  might  be  cited,  seem  to  suggest 
that  soon  after  animation  has  apparently  departed  it  may 
often  be  within  the  power  of  science  to  revive  it.  Newell 
and  Chilcot  began  to  recover  unaided  by  any  artificial 
stimulus,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantageous  conditions 
in  which  they  were  left;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  other  apparent  corpses  might  be,  as  it  were,  called 
back  to  life  if  help  were  at  hand.  There  are  probably 
many  illnesses  in  which  the  patient  should  not  be  de- 
spaired of  until  long  after  the  breathing  has  ceased  and 
the  pulses  have  stopped  beating.— London  Daily  Neivs. 


It  is  quite  common  for  the  bucolic  minister  to  be  riotous 
in  the  grammar  of  his  funeral  eloquence,  but  seldom  does 
one  reflect  on  his  own  character  with  such  delicious  un- 
consciousness as  in  the  following  "  tribute,"  which  ap- 
peared not  long  since  in  an  outlying  county  paper : 

Again  the  silent  hearse  has  cast  its  mournful  shadow  within 
our  midst,  and  the  funeral  tread  has  borne  away  one  more  of  our 
members  to  the  silent  graveyard,  whose  cadence  strikes  a  knell 
upon  the  harp  strings  in  mournful  melody  to  the  many  weeping 
hearts  o'er  the  last  resting  place  of  the  (lead,  where  the  spring 
flowers  will  blossom  and  the  wild  birds  sing  their  requiem,  and 
the  passer-by  pause  and  point  a  linger  to  a  new  made  grave  and 
sigh  o'er  the  final  resting  place  of  all.  l!ut  Susan  is  not  dead; 
she  lives  in  the  memory  of  her  many  friends,  who  knew  her  from 
childhood.  Well  do  I  remember  the  day  my  eldest  son  placed 
upon  her  head  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers,  while  the  multitude 
wliich  had  gathered  at  Fabun's  Park  proclaimed  her  Queen  of 
May;  and  when  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  finished  she  returned 
to  town  and  "stood  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  where  Ancker's 
store  now  stands,  and  said  to  me,  "Come,  Mr.  Brown;  go  home 
with  me,"  I  done  so.  But  this  time,  when  she  went  to  her  home 
in  the  heavens,  her  lips  were  cold  and  silent,  and  she  did  not  say, 
"Come,  Mr.  Ilrown;  go  home  with  me."  No,  she  went  alone; 
and  yet  she  was  not  alone,  for  the  good  angels  met  her  at  the 
door. 


The  science  of  criminal  man  will  receive  especial  at- 
tention at  the  Anthropological  Congress  which  is  shortly 
to  be  held  at  Rome;  and  a  curious  feature  of  the  meeting 
will  be  an  exhibition  illustrating  this  subject.  Here  the 
student  will  find  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  classified 
skulls  of  criminals,  with  the  phonographs  of  three  thou- 
sand convicts  and  the  brains  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Wax  masks  of  a  large  number  of  criminal 
celebrities  will  also  be  shown.  To  these  will  be  added 
many  specimens  of  the  literary  and  mechanical  work  of 
criminals ;  a  record  of  physical  and  moral  observations  on 
five  hundred  criminals  and  on  three  hundred"  ordinary 
men ;  graphic  maps  of  crime  in  Europe,  with  reference  to 
climate,  food,  institutions,  suicide,  etc. ;  and  tables  of  the 
stature  of  criminals  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  arms; 
and  of  crime  in  towns  compared  with  that  in  the  country. 


The  amount  of  bad  advice  unloaded  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  appointments,  argues  the  existence  of 
a  great  deal  of  unwisdom  and  recklessness  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  number  of  unfit  appointments  and  mis- 
takes appear  to  increase  rather  than  diminish ;  and  the 
readiness  of  the  President  to  correct  the  most  of  them 
simply  mitigates  the  evil.  A  party  that  is  willing  to  be 
represented  by  so  much  bad  material  is  itself  in  great 
need  of  reform. — Boston  Record. 


It  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  Blaine  can  ever  again  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  and  Governor  Long,  of 
Massachusetts,  is  authority  tor  the  statement  that  his 
friends  have  no  purpose  to  press  him  again  for  the  nomi- 
nation. But  if  any  thing  could  bring  him  forward  again,  it 
would  be  the  persistent  hounding  of  the  opposition  press. 
— Burlington  Tree  Press. 


The  action  of  the  President,  in  the  case  of  Vincent,  the 
New  Mexico  judge,  suggests  the  possibility  of  securing 
some  federal  attention  to  the  deviltry  that  is  going  on  at 
Mare  Island.  The  fellow  who  is  running  that  unfortu- 
nate navy-yard  seems  to  have  taken  a  contract  to  make 
past  Republican  management  respectable. — San  Lran- 
cisco  Alta  (  Democratic ). 


It  is  about  time  that  the  Chinese  consulate  should  be 
overhauled  as  well  as  the  custom-hQUse.  If  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  alleged  be  true,  it  has  violated  its  privileges, 
and  the  exequaturs  of  those  now  in  office  should  be  with- 
drawn.—  San  L'rancisco  Bulletin. 


The  efficiency  of  vaccination  as  a  measure  of  protection 
against  smallpox  has  never  been  more  strikingly  demon- 
strated than  during  the  present  epidemic  in  Montreal. 
— New  York  Sun. 


The  reported  designs  of  Bismark  on  Cuba  are  hooted 
at;  but  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  be  just  like  him. — 
Cincinnati  Graphic. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GIFTS. 


"  O  World-God,  give  me  wealth!  "  the  Egyptian  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    High  as  heaven  behold 
Palace  and  pyramid;  the  brimming  tide 

Of  lavish  Nile  washed  all  his  land  with  gold. 
Armies  of  slaves  toiled  ant-wise  at  his  feet; 
World-circling  traffic  roared  through  mart  and  street.  _ 

His  priests  were  gods,  his  spice-balmed  kings,  enshrined, 
Set  death  at  naught  in  rock- ribbed  charnels  deep. 

Seek  Pharoah's  race  to-day  and  ye  shall  find 
Rust  and  moth,  silence  and  dusty  sleep. 

"O  World-God,  give  me  beauty!  "  cried  the  Greek. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    All  the  earth  became 
Plastic  and  vocal  to  his  sense;  each  peak, 

Each  grove,  each  stream,  quick  with  Promethean  flame, 
Peopled  the  world  with  imaged  grace  and  light. 
The  lyre  was  his,  and  his  the  breathing  might 

Of  the  immortal  marble;  his  the  play 
Of  diamond-pointed  thought  and  golden  tongue. 

Go  seek  the  sunshine  race,  ye  find  to-day 
A  broken  column  and  lute  unstrung. 

"  O  World-God,  give  me  power!  "  the  Roman  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    The  vast  world  was  chained, 
A  captive,  to  the  chariot  of  his  pride. 

The  blood  of  myriad  provinces  was  drained 
To  feed  that  fierce,  insatiable  red  heart — 
Invulnerably  bulwarked  every  part, 

With  serried  legions  and  with  close-mcshed  code. 
Within,  the  burrowing  worm  had  gnawed  its  home: 

A  roofless  ruin  stands  where  once  abode 
The  imperial  race  of  everlasting  Rome. 

"O  Godhead,  give  me  truth!  "  the  Hebrew  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    He  became  the  slave 
Of  the  idea,  a  pilgrim  far  and  wide — 

Cursed,  hated,  spurned,  and  scourged,  with  none  to  save. 
The  Pharaohs  knew  him,  and  when  Greece  beheld, 
His  wisdom  wore  the  hoary  crown  of  eld. 

Beauty  he  hath  forsworn,  and  wealth  and  power. 
Seek  him  to-day,  and  find  in  every  land; 

No  fire  consumes  him,  neither  floods  devour — 
Immortal,  through  the  lamp  within  his  hand. 

Emma  Lazarus,  in  November  Century. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  THEATER. 


It  was  her  first  visit  to  a  theater.  She  had  eagerly  de- 
voured novel  after  novel  in  the  romantic  school  of  Dumas 
and  Gaillardet,  until  she  had  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  romanticism.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  almost 
lovely,  and  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her 
name  was  Isabel.  She  had  been  long  pursued  by  all  the 
handsomest  boys  of  the  tjuartier,  but  she  rejected  all 
their  overtures  with  disdain.  She  was  resolved  to  have 
none  except  a  hero,  cast  in  the  true  romantic  mold  of 
chivalry. 

And  now,  accompanied  by  her  Aunt  Flore,  she  was  to 
see,  for  the  first  time,  her  favorite  novel  of  the  Tour  de 
Nesle  in  a  dramatized  form.  She  was  to  behold  the  char- 
acters she  had  so  often  lingered  over  with  rapt  interest, 
no  longer  as  creatures  of  the  imagination,  but  as  actual 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  to  appear  just  as 
they  really  were — as  they  lived,  moved,  and  had  their 
being. 

At  half-past  six  Isabel  and  her  aunt  were  standing 
patiently  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  Theatre  des  Batign- 
olles,  waiting  for  them  to  open.  At  half-past  seven  a 
shout  of  satisfaction  rose  from  the  crowd,  as  the  immense 
gates  grated  on  their  hinges  and  the  office  opened  for  the 
sale  of  tickets.  Aunt  Flore  took  two  seats  in  the  family 
circle,  and  the  two  ascended,  Isabella  dragging  her  aunt 
up  in  dread  lest  the  performance  should  have  already 
commenced. 

At  eight  precisely  the  bell  rung  and  the  curtain  drew 
up,  revealing  to  the  ravished  eyes  of  Isabel  the  fiendish 
innkeeper  and  double  poisoner  "  Orsini."  The  first 
scenes  only  slightly  interested  her.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly two  combats,  two  mysterious  love-meetings, 
besides  some  elegant  speeches,  such  as  the  following : 

"  If  your  lady  only  desireth  a  heart  which  thinks  little 
of  encountering  and  successfully  vanquishing  the  greatest 

perils  in  order  to  reach  her  love,  I  am  her  man  

Never  have  I  refused  either  combat  or  rendezvous,  pro- 
vided the  man  wore  spurs  and  chain  of  gold  and  the 
woman  was  young  and  pretty." 

Yes,  there  they  were,  just  as  her  fancy  had  painted 
them.  At  last  she  beheld  her  heroes  taken  bodily 
from  her  favorite  book.  And  what  voices  they  spoke 
with ;  sonorous  and  cavernous,  they  seemed  to  shake  her 
very  soul.  Buridan  and  Philip  d'Aulnay  left  her  indiffer- 
ent, and  made  no  impression  on  her.  Buridan  had  the 
tanned  face  of  an  old  soldier,  and  Philip  appeared  to 
suffer  from  a  chest  affection;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  he  made  to  give  himself  the  air  of  a  valiant  captain 
of  fortune,  his  thin,  spindle-shank  legs  produced  a  piteous 
effect  under  his  coat  of  mail. 

Ah,  but  when  Gaultier  came  on  the  stage  he  took  her 
little  heart  captive  at  once.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  handsome 
young  fellow;  and  his  attire,  which  was  too  tight  for  him, 
fitted  his  well-shaped  athletic  body,  and  showed  off  all 
his  physical  advantages  to  perfection.  His  handsome, 
well-poised  head,  his  delicate  mustache,  his  large  gleaming 
eyes,  and  his  wavy,  golden  hair,  all  served  to  utterly  van- 
quish and  captivate  Isabel.  And  then  his  very  first  words, 
after  his  stately  entry— how  they  revealed  the  nobility  of 
his  heart : 

"Ah,  thanks  for  him!  thanks  for  me!  If  Gaultier 
d'Aulnay  can  ever  serve  you  in  aught,  be  he  praying  at 
his  mother's  tomb  or  reposing  at  his  mistress's  knee,  at 
your  first  summons  he  will  arise  and  haste  toward  you; 


.  and  then,  if  you  need  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood  and  life, 
he  will  give  it  as  cheerfully  as  he  now  gives  you  his  heart !  " 

"  Oh,  but  isn't  that  fine!"  said  Aunt  Flore. 

But  Isabel  heard  not  a  word.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Gaultier.  At  last  her  stare  became  so  fixed  and  per- 
sistent that  the  actor  ended  by  remarking  it.  Like  many 
other  Thespians — who  are,  in  fine,  ladies  jjets, — he  was  ac- 
customed to  search  out  every  evening  the  prettiest  woman 
in  the  auditorium,  and  to  play  to  her  alone.  In  the  fine 
passages  of  his  role,  he  would  cast  long,  burning  glances 
at  the  favored  one.  This  habit,  religiously  pursued  each 
evening,  augmented  the  number  of  his  feminine  admirers. 
"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  to  himself,  "some  night  or  other 
I  will  be  able  to  captivate  some  rich  lady  of  fashion."  As 
yet,  however,  the  long-expected  fair  one  had  not  appeared. 
Isabel  pleased  him.  She  was  a  pretty  girl;  and  then  she 
was  in  the  circle,  and  nicely  dressed.  "  Ah !  "  said  Gaul- 
tier, to  himself,  with  singular  want  of  penetration,  "  evi- 
dently a  girl  of  good  family,  with  her  governess."  He 
looked  around.  No,  there  was  no  prettier  girl  in  the 
theater.  And  then  he  read  clearly  the  admiration  ex- 
pressed in  the  young  girl's  eyes.  Yes,  he  would  play  for 
her  alone. 

The  curtain  had  fallen.  Isabel,  however,  was  in  the 
world  of  fancy,  and  could  not  return  to  reality  so  quickly. 

"  Did  you  see  Orsini,"  babbled  Aunt  Flore.  "  What  a 
wicked  air  he  had,  to  be  sure.  You  know  he  is  the  villain, 
the  traitor  of  the  play.  Oh,  yes,  you  would  have  easily 
found  that  out  if  you  were  accustomed  to  the  theaters. 
You  see,  when  they've  got  a  wrinkle  on  the  forehead  (you 
know  they  make  it  themselves  with  burnt  cork),  that's  al- 
ways a  sign  that  you've  got  to  mistrust  them." 

Isabel  heard  not  a  word.  The  blood  had  surged  up  to 
her  face;  there  was  a  buzzing  in  her  ears;  she  experi- 
enced a  novel,  indefinable  sensation.  Suddenly  she 
understood  it  all.  She  loved  Gaultier  d'Aulnay;  the  ro- 
mances she  had  read  had  long  prepared  her  for  this.  She 
was  restless  and  feverish;  she  got  up  and  said  she  would 
have  to  go  out — that  she  found  it  necessary  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  Aunt  Flore  gave  her  two  sous  to  buy  an 
orange  and  two  sticks  of  candy  as  refreshments.  She 
descended  rapidly.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  posters  containing  the  names  of  the  actors. 
She  searched  for  that  of  "  Gaultier  d'Aulnay."  "Poireau," 
said  the  placard;  Al.  Poireau — Alexander,  or  Alfred,  or 
even  Alphonse  Poireau.  How  could  Gaultier  d'Aulnay 
possibly  possess  such  an  ugly  name.  A  little  calmed  by 
the  fresh  evening  air,  and  the  astonishment  caused  by  dis- 
covering that  Gaultier  d'Aulnay  was  named  Poireau, 
Isabel  reiiscended  and  regained'  her  seat  by  her  aunt. 
The  next  scene  represented  the  tower  of  the  Louvre. 
But  Gaultier  wasn't  there,  and  the  little,  lean,  thin  actor 
who  played  the  part  of  Philip  was  killed  without  exciting 
the  least  interest  in  her.  The  second  act,  however,  de- 
cided the  victory  of  the  tragedian.  "  Have  all  the  angels 
of  Heaven,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  "  watched  o'er  the 
pillow  of  my  queen?  "  Then,  turning  to  Isabel,  and  fix- 
ing his  gaze  on  her,  he  cried  out :  "  O  my  beautiful 
queen,  keep  your  love  entirely  for  me.  Soul,  life,  exist- 
ence, you  are  all  mine ;  I  live  for  you,  and  could  count 
the  beatings  of  my  heart  as  I  lay  my  hand  on  yours.  Oh, 
if  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you,  Marguerite,  you  would  be 
all  to  me  as  I  am  all  to  you !  " 

He  advanced  to  the  footlights,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  the  young  girl,  in  so  pronounced  a  manner  that 
she  threw  herself  back  in  her  seat,  blushing  violently  and 
shutting  her  .eyes,  though  still  with  her  ears  she  heard  the 
charmer's  voice. 

It  seemed  certain  to  the  young  girl  that  her  love  was 
shared.  She  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  vague,  delicious 
reveries.  She  saw  herself,  as  if  in  a  dream,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  handsome  young  captain— beloved,  happy, 
envied  by  other  women.  Suddenly  a  thought  shot  across 
her  mind.  Why  could  not  she  also  become  an  actress? 
She  could  be  first  the  pupil  and  then  the  wife  of  Gaultier. 
Accordingly,  when  she  went  out  at  the  next  interval,  she 
asked  an  old  janitress  if  it  was  possible  to  procure  Mons. 
Poireau's  address.  The  good  woman,  with  a  laugh,  which 
brought  the  blushes  mantling  thick  upon  pretty  Isabel's 
checks,  gave  his  address—Hotel  of  the  Sixteen  Sparrows, 
Burke  street,  Montmartre. 

The  play  was  over,  and  aunt  and  niece  returned  silently 
home  from  the  theater. 

The  morrow  saw  Isabel  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 
Would  Gaultier — no,  she  could  n't  call  him  Poireau! — 
come  himself  and  court  her?  That  was  the  usual  way. 
But  no,  as  he  did  not  know  her  address,  the  first  advances 
must  come  from  her.  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, she  resolved  to  write  to  him  and  try  to  see  him.  Had 
he  not,  the  preceding  evening,  imprudently  avowed  his 
love,  before  all  the  audience,  when  he  said,  "  You  are 
all  mine — life,  soul,  existence  ! "  It  was  to  her  he  had 
addressed  himself;  she  knew  it  well.  She  thought  at  first 
of  going  and  waiting  for  him  at  the  theater.  But  no,  it 
would  be  decidedly  better  to  write. 

That  evening- she  resolved  to  set  about  her  task.  She 
tried  to  recall  the  phrases  she  had  so  often  read  in  her 
favorite  books.  In  vain.  Over  a  hundred  times  she  had 
come  across  such  letters.  But  on  what  page  of  the 
thousand  and  one  romances  she  had  hastily  rushed  through 
would  she  encounter  again  a  letter  which  would  serve  as 


a  model.  Stay  !  Now  she  remembered  there  was  a  letter 
which  would  just  suit,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  volume  of  Mah  ina,  or,  The  Child  of  Mystery.  She 
rushed  off  to  search  for  Mahina,  in  her  book-case.  She 
then  stowed  it  away  in  her  pocket  till  her  aunt  had  fallen 
asleep. 

The  old  lady,  tired  out  by  the  preceding  evening,  was 
getting  sleepy,  and  was  struggling  desperately  against  her 
drowsiness,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  continuation  of  an  inter- 
esting adventure  Isabel  was  reading  about  to  her. 

"  But  you  're  asleep,  Aunt  Flore  !" 

"  No,  no,  my  girl,  you  were  just  saying,  '  Oh !  my  God, 
if  they  were  about  to  raise  the  stones  of  their  monuments 
and  rise  from  their  tombs,'  whilst  I  " 

"  No,  no,  aunt,  I  was  reading:  '  Nothing  is  sacred  to 
him.  His  royal  mouth  has  only  to  breathe  upon  a 
woman's  honor  and  it  is  tarnished!'  You  were  asleep 
during  a  whole  paragraph." 

A  few  guttural  grunts,  and  the  good  lady  was  off  to 
sleep  again. 

Isabel  was  free  to  put  her  design  into  execution.  Tak- 
ing a  sheet  of  delicate  rose-tinted  note-paper  and  a  new 
pen,  she  opened  Mah  ina.  Mah  ina  was  very  concise : 
"  A  demoiselle,"  said  the  novel,  "would  desire  to  con- 
verse with  you  a  moment." 

"  Not  much,  but  then  how  distinguished,"  thought 
Isabel.  The  heroes  of  romance — men  of  action — con- 
fine themselves  to  a  few  words. 

The  text  contained,  in  addition :  "  Leave  the  key  un- 
der the  little  postern  gate  to  the  left,  this  evening,  at  the 
curfew  hour." 

It  must  be  changed.  She  put :  "  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.  I  salute  you.  Isabel." 

Then  she  wrote  the  address : 

"  M.  Al.  Poikf.au,  dramatic  artist, 
Sixteen  Sparrows  Hotel, 
Burck  street, 

Paris — Montmartre." 

Poireau  was  very  agreeably  surprised  when  he  received 
this  strange  epistle.  He  had  waited  long  enough  for  such 
an  event.  At  last  it  had  come.  "  Evidently  a  woman 
of  the  world,"  he  reflected.  Who  could  it  be?  Of 
course  he  guessed.  It  must  be  that  big,  fat,  fleshy 
woman,  red-cheeked  and  of  somewhat  mature  age,  to 
whom  on  the  preceding  evening  he  had  addressed  his 
burning  declaration,  "  You  are  all  mine — life,  soul,  ex- 
istence." But  the  writing  and  the  "I  salute  you"  left 
him  a  little  bit  perplexed;  though  he  reassured  himself  by 
thinking  that  probably  the  lady  had  got  her  maid  to 
write  the  letter,  so  as  not  to  compromise  herself,  and 
that  the  name  of  Isabel  was  only  a  pseudonym.  The 
hour,  also,  appeared  to  him  badly  chosen;  but  then  he 
found  the  following  explanation :  the  lady  was  doubt- 
less in  the  power  of  her  husband,  or  held  her  reputation 
dear,  and  could  not  see  him  after  the  representation. 
The  actor  had  completely  forgotten  Isabel.  After  that 
memorable  evening  he  had  never  given  her  a  thought. 
Besides,  the  letter  did  n't  look  as  if  it  came  from  a  young 
girl: — "A  lady  wishes  to  converse  with  you  a  moment." 
No,  it  was,  assuredly,  the  big  lady ! 

It  was  only  one  o'clock.  He  shaved  himself  with  care, 
and  then  dabbed  his  face  with  violet  powder;  then,  to 
occupy  his  time,  he  commenced  to  make  some  slight  re- 
pairs in  his  attire. 

The  frame  in  which  he  was  about  to  appear  disquieted 
him  somewhat;  he  felt  himselt  despoiled  of  all  his  illus- 
trious prestige  in  this  little  furnished  room.  He  would 
far  have  preferred  a  rendezvous  in  the  evening  on  the 
boulevard,  or  at  the  Park  Monceau.  But  then  the  letter 
was  precise,  and  left  him  no  choice.  He  accordingly 
commenced  to  tidy  and  fix  things  up  in  the  narrow  room, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  his  fair  visitor. 

Poireau  rented  a  forty-francs-a-month  room,  uphol- 
stered with  white  paper  sown  with  green  flowers  and 
roses.  The  room  possessed  the  usual  complement  of 
ordinary  vulgar  furniture.  On  a  rickety  wash-stand  stood 
a  water-jug,  basin  and  looking-glass,  encircled  by  an  infin- 
ity of  pots  of  pomade  and  sticks  of  cosmetic.  Combs, 
razors,  lard,  rouge  for  the  lips,  black  for  the  eyes,  white 
for  the  hands,  brown  for  the  eye-lashes — all  the  seductive 
armor  of  a  young  actor — might  be  seen  thrown  pell-mell 
in  another  corner.  On  a  mahogany  chair  lay  the  cast -off 
trappings  of  Gaultier  d'Aulnay;  the  trunks  or  legs  of  the 
suit  of  mail  dragged  on  the  ground;  the  doublet  was 
weighed  down  by  a  steel  sword  thrown  on  top;  while  the 
yellow  wig  and  velvet  cap  hung  negligently  on  the  back 
of  the  chair. 

Two  o'clock  struck  from  a  neighboring  clock.  She  was 
just  on  the  point  of  appearing.  The  actor  puzzled  him- 
self to  find  a  suitable  pose  in  which  to  receive  her.  He 
first  sat  down  by  the  window,  his  head  on  his  hand,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sky  without— his  whole  attitude  be- 
speaking a  condition  of  gentle  melancholy.  However, 
this  attitude  seeming  to  him  little  suited  for  displaying 
the  elegance  of  his  figure,  he  arose  and  tried  different 
positions,  leaning  against  the  marble  chimney-piece ;  at 
last  he  decided  in  favor  of  a  careless  pose.  So  he  leaned 
against  the  bureau,  bent  his  chest,  propped  up  his  elbows, 
placing  his  chair  in  such  a  position  that  he  would  present 
a  three-quarters  face  to  his  far  inamorata  when  she  en- 
tered.  Then  he  half  opened  the  door,  so  as  not  to  be 
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compelled  to  disturb  himself  when  she  entered;  for  he 
intended  to  preserve  his  plastic  attitude  for  some  time. 

Little  footfalls  suddenly  resounded  on  the  staircase. 
Arrived  on  the  landing,  they  stopped  for  a  little  time. 
Then  her  light  knocks  were  struck  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Poireau. 

Isabel  entered  the  room. 

Poireau  was  in  a  state  of  utter  surprise  and  stupefaction. 
His  dream  of  being  loved  by  some  great  lady  had  received 
a  rude  shock.  He  had  recognized  Isabel,  and  he  saw 
plainly,  from  the  parcel  of  serge  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  that  she  was  only  a  little  work  girl.  But  then  she 
was  so  pretty,  with  her  attitude  of  fright  and  dismay,  that 
he  entirely  forgot  his  ambitious  hopes  to  look  at  his  new 
conquest. 

She  remained  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
She  also  disenchanted.  He  believed  that  she  was 
frightened  at  seeing  him.  She  was  trembling  and  quiver- 
ing like  an  aspen  leaf.  So,  to  give  her  time  to  recover 
herself,  he  silently  retained  the  pose  he  had  so  carefully 
studied. 

Ah,  but  the  handsome  Poireau  deceived  himself!  the 
triumphant  Poireau  was  imposing  on  himself!  What  held 
the  young  girl  mute  and  motionless  on  the  threshold  was 
the  brain-whirling,  sickening  stupefaction  she  experienced 
at  the  brutal  blow  which,  in  a  second,  had  destroyed  all 
her  beautiful  dreams.  At  the  first  glance  she  was  disen- 
chanted. What,  that  Gaultier  d'Aulnay!  that  pomatum- 
plastered  dude;  that  fop,  whose  sharply-drawn  profile 
could  be  caught,  surrounded  by  the  gaudy-colored  florets 
of  the  wall-paper  as  by  a  frame!  No;  there  was  neither 
genial  artist  nor  irresistible  lover.  She  only  saw  a  haggard- 
faced  man,  with  skin  shriveled  up  like  parchment,  roll- 
ing his  great  stupid  eyes  like  an  owl.  He  seemed  the 
very  corpse  of  the  captain;  and  to  complete  and  intensify 
the  illusion,  the  costume  of  Gaultier  was  there,  sprawling 
and  flattened  out  on  a  chair,  its  legs  broken,  the  arms 
fallen,  the  chest  empty,  the  glory  gone;  and  that  divine 
golden  hair,  curled  with  the  iron,  parted  into  even  tresses 
for  the  kisses  of  enraptured  chatelaines — there  it  was,  in 
the  shape  of  a  yellow  wig,  lying  on  a  chair.  She  had  not 
foreseen  such  a  denouement;  she  had  pictured  Gaultier 
to  herself  as  quite  another  person.  She  had  said  to  her- 
self that  he  would  come  to  her  with  a  haughty  air;  that 
he  would  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  would  say 
things  to  her  as  sweet  as  poetry. 

And  now,  on  the  sudden  ruin  of  all  her  dreams,  she  re- 
mained still  as  a  statue.  However,  Poireau,  no  longer 
able  to  control  himself,  started  up,  and  advanced  toward 
her  with  the  gait  of  a  conqueror.  With  rounded  elbows 
and  bulging  lips,  after  the  manner  of  a  Barrier  ball,  he 
put  out  his  arms  to  embrace  the  young  girl. 

"Tudieu,"  said  he,  "my  lovely  child." 

But  she,  brusquely  aroused  by  the  actor's  voice,  stam- 
mered out,  as  she  held  out  her  arms  to  ward  off  his 

caresses:  "Pardon,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.    I — I  " 

And  then,  suddenly  terror-stricken,  she  incontinently 
fled,  at  break-neck  speed,  down  the  stairs. 

"O  woman,"  said  the  utterly  astounded  Poireau,  to 
himself,  consoling  himself  with  some  fragments  taken 
from  his  favorite  roles;  "  Oh,  woman — frail,  fickle  and 
variable;  strarrge  combination,  in  whose  creation  both 
God  and  Satan  must  have  had  a  share  !  But  whom,  then, 
shall  I  trust,  since  angels  no  longer  descend  upon  the 
earth?  My  head  burns.  Would  that  I  could  lay  my 
burning  forehead  on  an  ice-cold  slab  of  marble."  Then, 
as  the  hour  for  his  absinthe  had  come,  leaving  these  bitter 
thoughts,  he  made  for  the  Cafe  des  Artistes. — Adapted 
from  the  French,  by  "Tlie  Professor." 


A  new  scheme  for  swindling  curiosity-hunters  and.  col- 
lectors of  bric-a-brac  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris. 
A  few  days  ago  an  old  coffin  was  dug  up  by  some  of  the  men 
engaged  in  excavations  in  the  Rue  de  Beam.  By  its  side 
were  found  some  old  swords,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Knights  Templar.  Since  these  discoveries 
several  chevaliers  d'industrie  have  been  going  about  Paris 
selling  antiquarian  curiosities,  which  they  allege  to  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  Rue  de  Beam.  Their  dupes  have 
been  remarkably  numerous.  One  of  these  latter  lately 
received  a  visit  from  some  of  the  swindlers,  and  bought 
for  twenty  dollars  a  rusty  helmet  and  sword,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  vendors,  had  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  some  baron  bold  or  Knight  Templar  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  buyer,  proud  of  his  bargain,  sent 
off  his  ancient  treasures  to  the  museum  of  his  native 
town,  in  the  center  of  France,  and  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  mayor,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  museum  in  question. 
In  the  meantime  the  mediaeval  curiosities  were  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  a  lynx-eyed  and  experienced  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  who  happened  to  be  staying 
in  the  town  on  a  visit.  This  gentleman  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  them  to  be  articles  of  theatrical  "  prop- 
erty" which  had  been  plunged  into  some  chemical  prep- 
aration. They  were  returned  to  their  owner,  with  thanks ; 
and  he,  in  order  to  have  his  revenge  on  the  enterprising 
individuals  by  whom  he  was  cheated,  has  placed  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  police. 


The  editor  at  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  at  any  other 
citadel  of  privilege,  who  urges  the  free  entry  to  America 
of  pauperized  laborers — Chinese,  or  what  not — urges  the 
destruction  of  the  very  system  which  supports  him  in 
white  linen,  with  clean  hands,  and  a  well-kept  intellect. 
— Chicago  Current. 


ROBERT  BURNS  ON  "YOUTH." 


Youth  is  the  vision  of  morn 

That  flies  the  coming  (lay; 
It  is  the  blossom  on  the  thorn, 

Which  wild  winds  sweep  away; 
It  is  the  image  of  the  sky 

In  glassy  waters  seen, 
When  not  a  cloud  appears  to  fly 

Across  the  blue  serene. 
But,  when  the  waves  begin  to  roar 

And  lift  their  foaming  head, 
The  morning  stars  appear  no  more 

And  all  the  heavens  is  fled. 
'Tis  fleeting  as  the  passing  rays 

Of  bright  electric  fire 
That  flash  about  with  sudden  blaze 

And  in  that  blaze  expire. 
It  is  the  morning's  gentle  gale, 

That,  as  it  swiftly  blows, 
Scarce  seems  to  sign  across  the  vale 

Or  bend  the  blushing  rose. 
But  soon  the  gathering  tempests  soar 

And  all  the  sky  deform; 
The  gale  becomes  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

The  sigh  an  angry  storm. 
For  care,  and  sorrow's  morbid  gloom, 

And  heart-corroding  stiife, 
And  weakness,  pointing  to  the  tomb, 

Await  the  noon  of  life. 

fust  Found  in  his  Manuscript . 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  savant  of  some  new  race  which  is  to  come  upon 
the  scene  thousands  of  years  hence  will  find,  in  studying 
our  extinct  civilization,  many  strange  anomalies.  He  will 
wonder  at  the  poverty  of  our  art  and  architecture  com- 
pared with  our  mechanical  achievements,  as  we  do  at  the 
lack  of  practical  inventive  skill  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  will  cudgel  his  brains  to  account  for  the 
intricacies  and  redundancies  of  our  language,  and  will 
smile  at  the  awkwardness  of  our  costume,  as  it  will  be 
preserved  in  our  contemporary  statues. 

In  our  social  and  political  systems,  also,  will  be  found 
many  puzzling  inconsistencies.  How,  for  instance,  will 
be  reconciled  the  statement  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  the  fact  that  for  nearly  ninety  years  slavery 
was  a  recognized  institution  in  the  young  republic,  and  a 
civil  war,  costing  millions  of  treasure  and  many  thousands 
of  precious  lives,  was  necessary  in  order  to  sweep  from 
our  land  forever  this  hideous  curse?  Then,  too,  it  will  be 
seen  that  after  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  man  should  be  debarred  from 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  denied  to  the  whole  body  of  red  men,  who  are 
Americans  by  birth,  and  to  the  Chinese,  whether  entitled 
to  the  privilege  by  birth  or  "naturalization.  There  is  also 
the  further  fact,  that  after  the  express  declaration  that 
this  country  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  we  should  have,  first,  the  Know-nothing  move- 
ment, which  had  for  its  avowed  aim  the  debarring  of  all 
foreigners  from  any  participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  lastly,  the  Chinese  Restriction  act,  which 
discriminated  against  the  immigration  of  people  of  that 
particular  nationality.  The  most  glaring  of  contrasts 
between  our  profession  and  practice  is,  however,  exhib- 
ited in  the  persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  our  legislators 
to  grant  the  franchise  to  women.  The  chief  occasion  for 
the  American  revolution  arose  from  the  insistence  of  the 
colonies  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation ;  yet  our  women,  having  been  granted  independ- 
ent control  of  their  property,  are  still  refused  the  right 
of  having  a  voice  in  public  affairs,  national,  state  or 
municipal ;  and  for  this  no  reason  can  be  assigned  except 
a  narrow  prejudice. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  conduct  of  all  gov- 
ernments expediency  must  properly  be  a  much  more  pro- 
nounced factor  than  sentiment.  With  us,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  colored  race,  like  their  arbitrary  liberation 
from  the  bonds  of  slavery,  was  a  measure  of  necessity, 
growing  out  of  the  rebellion. 

The  ballot  is  very  properly  denied  to  Indians,  since 
they  pay  no  taxes;  and,  being  yet  mostly  in  a  savage 
state,  are  manifestly  unfit  to  exercise  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. The  Chinese,  theoretically,  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  the  right  of  suffrage,  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
foreigners;  but  since,  for  the  very  best  of  economic  rea- 
sons, it  has  been  rendered  necessary  for  us  to  prohibit 
them  from  coming  to  our  shores,  it  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  grant  those  already  here  a  privilege  of  w*hich  it  is  plain 
they  would  make  no  good  use.  Even  the  Know-nothing 
sentiment,  based  on  the  idea  that  our  government  should 
be  conducted  only  by  those  reared  under  the  influence  of 
our  institutions,  is  not  without  justification  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  exaggerate  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from 
undue  pressure  from  the  power  of  our  distinctively  foreign 
element  in  politics. 

Against  woman  suffrage,  however,  no  valid  objection 
has  ever  been  raised.  Our  women  are  distinctively  a  part 
of  our  native  population.  They  have  been  accorded 
equal  legal  rights  with  men,  are  equally  taxed,  and  enjoy 
generally,  at  present,  the  same  advantages  of  education. 
No  one  can  question  that  most  American  women  are  at 
least  as  well  qualified  to  vote  intelligently  as  a  large  class 
of  male  voters.  In  almost  every  other  department  of 
human  activity  except  politics,  women  have  of  late  years 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  themselves.  In  literature, 
art,  science,  learning ;  in  the  professions,  and  in  active 


business,  they  have  shown  in  many  cases  marked  ability. 
The  sphere  of  their  activity  is  constantly  broadening,  and 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  eventually 
invade  also  this  field,  whatever  may  be  the  opposition. 

The  right,  as  well  as  the  ability,  of  intelligent  women  to 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  can  not  be  questioned; 
and  the  only  forcible  objection,  even  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency, to  granting  the  ballot  to  the  sex,  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  the  fact  that  we  would  by  so  doing  largely  in- 
crease the  present  ignorant  vote — already  much  too  large. 
This  difficulty  could,  however,  easily  be  obviated  by  a 
universal  educational  qualification.  For  several  years 
past  all  women  of  Massachusetts  who  are  able  to  read 
and  write  have  been  allowed  to  vote  in  school  elections; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  restriction,  placed 
on  all  voters,  in  every  case,  would  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  our  politics.  To  grant  to  the  ignorant  foreigner, 
unable  to  understand  our  language,  and  totally  without 
any  real  conception  of  our  institutions,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, while  denying  it  to  our  own  women,  can  not  be 
considered  any  thing  less  than  a  crying  injustice. 

Even  in  case  where  the  franchise  has  been  granted  to 
women  without  restriction,  as  has  been  done  in  Wyoming 
and  Washington  territories  for  some  years  past,  no  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  against  its  practice  which  would  not 
be  equally  forcible  if  urged  in  opposition  to  universal 
male  suffrage  as  well.  Indeed,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  has  always  been  decidedly  in  its  favor.  One 
thing,  at  least,  which  has  been  effectually  disproved  by 
the  trial  of  woman  suffrage,  so  far,  is  that  a  woman 
necessarily  degrades  herself  by  voting.  This  objec- 
tion never  had  a  great  deal  of  force,  yet  it  has  always 
been  sufficient  to  make  many  ladies  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  exercising  the  right.  There  is  no  real  occasion  for 
making  the  polls  a  place  of  resort  for  rowdies;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved,  as  was  urged  by  friends  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  start,  that  the  presence  of  women  at  the 
polls,  as  everywhere  else,  has  an  elevating  and  refining 
influence.  The  substantial  success  of  the  experiment  of 
woman  suffrage  in  both  Wyoming  and  Washington  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  espoused 
by  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  political  parties  in  those 
territories,  and  the  expressed  determination  to  continue 
its  practice  after  the  admission  of  Washington  as  a  state. 

One  argument  which  has  been  widely  urged  against  the 
bestowal  of  the  franchise  on  women  has  been  that  they 
are  unable  to  bear  arms.  This,  in  consideration  of  the 
remote  possibility  of  any  extensive  war  in  which  America 
would  be  forced  to  engage,  does  not  seem  in  itself 
a  weighty  objection ;  but  when  we  consider  the  splen- 
did work  performed  by  women,  north  and  south, 
in  our  civil  war,  the  little  force  it  might  have  disappears. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  courage  of  men  in  the  field 
— Federals  and  Confederates — was  fanned  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts?  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  struggle  was  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
South  for  months  solely  through  the  inspiration  of  south- 
ern women,  who  refused  to  believe  that  their  cause  could 
fail.  If  we  look  for  an  illustration  of  practical  work  ac- 
complished by  our  women  in  war-time,  we  need  only 
point  to  the  labors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
produced  such  grand  results  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  men  in  the  field. 
Through  this  association,  comforts  and  luxuries  were  fur- 
nished soldiers  at  the  front ;  visiting  committees  brought 
order,  cleanliness,  and  system  into  hospital-work;  paid 
and  volunteer  nurses  were  furnished ;  and  many  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war- 
fare which  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  value, 
both  by  leading  generals  and  the  surgical  staff.  Millions 
of  dollars  in  money  was  raised  to  carry  on  this  work,  be- 
side the  most  generous  supplies  of  articles  of  comfort  and 
necessity.  Not  only  in  our  great  conflict,  but  in  every 
patriotic  struggle  of  history,  women  have  largely  aided  and 
supported  men  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country ; 
and  the  smiles  of  beauty  have  always  been  counted  one  of 
the  highest  rewards  conferred  upon  the  brave. 

An  argument  constantly  brought  forward  by  opponents 
of  woman  suffrage  is,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  sex 
would  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ballot,  even  if  it 
were  offered  them.  With  equal  truth  it  might  be  urged 
that  it  is  useless  to  grant  the  privilege  of  naturalization  to 
our  foreign  population,  since  many  of  them  will  never 
become  citizens.  It  is  true,  too,  that  many  native  Ameri- 
cans habitually  or  occasionally  refrain  from  exercising 
the  right  of  franchise,  though  they  would  doubtless  deeply 
resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  such  privilege.  It 
is  plain  that  a  large  number  of  colored  people  in  the  South 
either  fail  to  vote  at  all  or  deposit  their  ballot  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  dominant  white  population,  who 
easily  control  them  by  the  force  of  superior  intelligence 
and  by  the  hold  they  have  over  them  as  employers.  The 
granting  of  the  franchise  to  any  class  of  the  population 
will,  however,  always  call  forth  a  sufficient  response  to 
insure  a  fair  representation  of  such  a  class.  The  practical 
trial  in  the  case  of  women  has  proved  this  to  hold  good 
with  them  also;  and  as  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  the 
ballot,  and  many  of  them  desire  it,  on  what  principle  of 
justice  can  it  be  denied  them?  J.  D.  S. 


Might  not  a  woman  who  could  steer  a  sinking  ship, 
with  a  delirious  crew,  be  trusted  to  cast  a  vote  for  the 
man  who  is  to  steer  the  ship  of  state? —  Woman's  fournal. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  every  dish  named.  77ie  Booh  contains 
over  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
<  omplete  index. 


NEED  FOR  A  CHANGE. 


The  recent  assassination  in  the  Nevada  restaurant 
suggests  some  reflections  on  the  evident  conflict  between 
the  statute  law  and  custom  or  public  opinion.  The  crime 
of  which  Mr.  Shay  is  accused  has  no  penalty  by  law :  ac- 
cording to  public  custom  or  public  opinion  it  is  a  capital 
crime.  By  law  the  murder  of  the  criminal  by  the  husband 
is  no  different  from  the  murder  of  another  man  :  by  cus- 
tom and  judicial  sanction  it  is  a  case  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide. The  present  mode  of  trying  and  executing  the 
criminal  is  eminently  unjust,  as  the  mode  of  acquitting 
the  murderer  is  eminently  ridiculous  and  expensive. 
What  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  make  the  same  man 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner?  Yet  this  is  the  whole  result 
of  the  law  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Brown  suspects  that 
his  wife  is  unfaithful,  and  decides,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  that  Mr.  Shay  is  "  unfit  to  live."  He  there- 
fore puts  two  or  three  bullets  through  Mr.  Shay,  and 
declares  that  "no  jury  would  convict  him."  He  has 
tried,  convicted,  and  possibly  executed,  Mr.  Shay  without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  or  the  bullets.  This  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  similiar 
cases  that  any  one  can  call  to  mind.  Is  there  any  thing 
more  brutal,  or  more  fraught  with  injustice,  in  the  annals 
of  savagery? 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Brown  and  public  opinion 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  takes  two  to  commit  the  crime,  only  one  is  responsible, 
and  that  one  the  man.  We  may  grant,  without  question- 
ing, the  fact  that  women  are  better  and  purer  than  men ; 
we  may  even  grant  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the  man 
is  the  one  most  to  blame,  and  that  he  is  justly  shot  by 
the  outraged  husband.  But  in  the  tenth  case,  it  may  be, 
the  blame  is  to  be  laid  wholly  on  the  other  side.  The 
scheme  of  individual  vengeance  makes  no  discrimination 
in  sue  h  cases,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  chances 
that  a  man  may  be  slain  with  no  other  justification  than 
a  false  suspicion.  The  whole  process  is  marked  by  in- 
justice and  cowardice,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  man 
is  tried  without  chance  of  defense,  and  the  sentence  is 
executed  by  the  self-constituted  judge,  who  shoots  the 
unsuspecting  criminal  in  the  back.  Here  is  one  phase  of 
our  boasted  system  of  modern  law.  Let  us  see  what  fol- 
lows : 

The  theater-goers  of  olden  days  used  to  expect  a  farce 
to  follow  the  tragedy.  The  good  old  custom  is  nowadays 
transferred  from  the  theater  to  the  courts.  The  tragedy 
on  the  street  or  in  the  restaurant  is  followed  by  a  comedy 
before  a  judge  and  jury  to  an  accompanying  orchestra  of 
learned  lawyers.  They  all  go  through  their  parts  deco- 
rously, apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  judge  is 
there  to  admit  evidence  against  the  law,  that  the  jury  is 
there  to  break  its  oath  to  try  the  case  on  the  law  and  the 
evidence,  and  that  the  office  of  the  lawyers  is  to  work  up 
a  big  bill  of  costs.  Is  this  an  unfair  statement  of  the 
case?  Then  why  does  the  judge  allow  days  and  days  of 
the  trial  to  be  taken  up  in  proving  a  man's  baseness  and 
a  woman's  infidelity?  Why  were  all  the  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting details  of  the  Prindle  trial  allowed  to  go  before 
the  jury  at  all?  In  his  final  charge,  the  judge  instructed 
the  jury  that  the  evidence,  even  if  true,  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  murder.  Other  judges,  in  similar  cases,  have  ad- 
mitted like  testimony,  and  stultified  themselves  by  similar 
charges.  Did  the  j  udge  not  rule  that  the  charges  against  the 
dead  man  were  justification  for  shooting  him,  by  the  mere 
act  of  admitting  the  evidence  ?  For  what  else  was  it  admitted 


but  to  prove  that  the  murder  was  justifiable?  The  judge 
must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he  delivered  his 
charge.  The  courts  have  enacted  the  law  that  murder  is 
justifiable  under  other  conditions  than  those  provided  by 
the  written  law.  To  enforce  this  law  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, in  a  direct  manner,  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
tortuous  methods  of  the  legal  mind.  They  have  there- 
fore invented  the  monstrous  legal  fiction  of  "emotional 
insanity. "  Plainly  stated,  it  is  the  theory  that  a  sane  man 
who  takes  a  pistol  and  hunts  his  enemy  becomes  insane 
the  moment  he  sees  him,  shoots  him  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
and  recovers  his  sanity  before  the  smoke  clears  away.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  sort  of  insanity  is 
peculiar  to  the  law,  and  is  not  known  in  medicine.  This 
is  the  best  means  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  courts 
and  lawyers  has  been  able  to  evolve  for  carrying  out  their 
law  of  justifiable  homicide.  Technicality  is  a  great  thing 
in  the  law. 

The  injustice,  absurdity,  and  expense  of  the  present 
method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  suggests  forcibly  that 
some  change  should  be  made.  No  one  but  the  lawyers 
can  profit  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  the  heavy 
expense  of  establishing  a  murderer's  innocence  falls  on 
the  tax-payers.  A  substitute  for  the  expensive  legal  farce 
has  been  discovered  in  Chicago.  A  man  who  became 
convinced  of  improper  relations  between  his  wife  and  the 
family  doctor,  put  a  number  of  bullets  into  the  latter,  of 
which  he  finally  died.  The  Chicago  grand  jury  investi- 
gated the  case,  weighed  the  evidence— a  part  of  which 
was  the  doctor's  ante-mortem  confesssion,— and  refused 
to  bring  in  an  indictment.  The  man  was  consequently 
discharged.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  advance  on  the 
clumsy  method  invented  by  the  lawyers.  The  grand 
jury  had  a  far  better  chance  to  find  out  the  truth  than 
any  petit  jury  could  have.  They  could  examine  the 
witnesses  free  from  the  browbeating  and  shystery  of 
the  counsel,  and  their  minds  were  free  from  the  confusion 
of  three  or  four  days  of  legal  oratory  and  "summing  up." 
They  arrived  at  the  same  result  that  the  courts  would 
have  attained  at  an  expense  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

But  this  method  has  its  disadvantages.  The  grand 
jury  carried  out  a  law  that  was  not  on  the  statute-books. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  vast  mass  of  judge-made  law  that  has 
overwhelmed  justice  in  all  our  courts,  and  made  "going 
to  law  "  more  expensive  than  any  injustice  one  may  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
legislatures  should  take  the  matter  up  and  clear  it  of  the 
legal  cobwebs  that  have  been  spun  around  it.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  these  cases  should  be  taken  from 
the  hands  of  the  individual,  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  for  which  we  are  paying  so  heavily.  If 
a  man  ought  to  be  killed  for  other  crimes  than  murder,  as 
judges  and  juries  have  agreed ;  if  the  decision  of  judge 
and  jury  is  approved,  as  it  seems,  by  public  opinion— there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  seduction  a  capital 
crime,  and  promptly  hanging  the  offender.  The  present 
situation,  with  its  discrepancy  between  the  written  law 
and  the  practice,  and  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the 
whole  procedure,  is  a  shame  on  our  civilization.  For  the 
present  it  might  be  as  well  to  enforce  the  written  law  as 
it  stands,  and  "  clean  out  "  our  murderers  preparatory  to 
a  fresh  start. 


It  is  quite  probable  that  this  convention  will  exert  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  it, 
for  the  mere  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  exchange 
of  progressive  thought,  is  always  productive  of  good. 
Whether  the  efficiency  of  the  churches  will  be  increased, 
the  vacant  pews  be  filled,  and  the  work  of  Christianity 
receive  a  new  impetus,  depends  not  upon  the  eloquence 
of  the  speaker  or  the  character  of  the  views  advanced, 
but  upon  the  practical  measures  adopted  by  the  assembly. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  liberal  churches  are 
in  need  of  a  spiritual  shaking-up  to  arouse  them  from  the 
moral  lethargy  and  intellectual  abstraction  which  has 
taken  possession  of  them  of  late  years.  The  Unitarians, 
especially,  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  their 
church  as  an  intellectual  banquet-hall,  where  they  do  not 
even  observe  table  manners,  but  each  man  for  himself 
grabs  for  the  delicate  viands  which  best  suit  the  fancies 
of  his  pampered  palate.  They  regard  neither  the  needs 
nor  the  likings  of  their  neighbors,  who  may  be  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  marasmus.  Morsels  which  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  conservative  appetite,  or  serve  as  rare  tidbids  for 
the  cud  of  mental  contemplation,  are  not  always  the 
proper  nourishment  for  fainting  hearts  or  weary  souls. 
The  singular  lassitude  which  some  good  people  exhibit  in 
regard  to  church-work,  the  growing  disinclination  to 
church-going,  are  purely  symptomatic.  Both  have  their 
definite  and  rational  causes;  and  the  individual  or  asso- 
ciation which  would  apply  the  remedy  must  first  under- 
stand the  patient.  It  is  not  a  case  for  grand  generalization 
or  strategic  action,  but  for  keen  scrutiny,  bold  diagnosis, 
and  heroic  treatment. 

The  call  for  this  convention  is  a  confession  and  a 
promise.  It  is  a  virtual  concession  that  the  work  in  which 
the  churches  who  are  represented  are  engaged  is  not  per- 
formed to  their  satisfaction ;  that  there  is  need  of  a  revivi- 
fying influence;  that  their  scope  of  action  is  to  be  enlarged, 
and  the  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  kindred  denomina- 
tions. The  intelligence  which  is  able  to  divine  these  fail- 
ings, and  the  candor  which  dares  to  acknowledge  them, 
are  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the  denominations  from  which 
they  emanate  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  work  out 
a  reformation. 


SECTARIANISM  OBSTRUCTS  THE  WAY. 


LIBERAL  CHRISTIANS  IN  CONFERENCE. 


Beginning  with  to-morrow,  the  first  day  of  November, 
the  Liberal  Christians  of  the  coast  meet  in  a  four-days' 
conference.  The  call  for  the  convention  sets  forth  that 
"  the  object  of  the  conference  is  to  cherish  that  broad 
ground  of  fellowship  and  communion  which  does  not  pre- 
scribe forms  of  intellectual  assent,  but  unites  Christians  in 
the  great  common  objects  of  human  interest,  welfare  and 
service,  and  applies  Christian  principles  to  individual  and 
social  life.  The  presence  and  cooperation  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  object,  and  in  an  unsectarian  Chris- 
tianity, is  earnestly  desired.  There  are  communities,  from 
British  Columbia  on  the  north  to  the  boundary  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  in  which  there  are  those  who  wish  to  see 
religion  set  free  from  exclusive  dogma,  and  treated  as  a 
great  fact  of  human  nature  and  human  life  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  human  interests.  We  send  our  message,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  churches,  but  to  communities  and  in- 
dividuals, giving  them  our  salutations,  and  inviting  them 
to  come.  In  any  community,  district,  or  village,  where 
a  few  persons  are  interested  in  this  general  Christian  ob- 
ject— if  they  will  choose  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  be 
present  as  delegates  at  the  conference,  those  so  chosen 
will  be  received  and  hospitably  provided  for  during  the 
conference."  Attached  to  the  circular  are  the  signatures 
of  leading  representatives  of  the  leading  unorthodox 
churches  of  this  state  and  of  Oregon. 


There  can  be  no  general  affiliation  between  the  so- 
called  liberal  churches  as  long  as  their  party  lines  are 
strictly  drawn  and  each  sect  proclaims  its  peculiar  form 
of  belief  by  a  distinctive  name.    The  title  Unitarian  is  a 
definite  affirmation — a  positive  assertion  of  creed.    It  is  a 
note  of  defiance  to  the  Trinitarians,  who  believe  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  three  distinct  indi- 
vidualities.   The  word  Universalist  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, but  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  it  arouses  objections 
on  the  score  of  taste.    The  Swedenborgians  have  ac- 
cepted the  teachings  of  a  man  who  has  recorded  the 
express  desire  that  his  philosophy  should  pervade  all  sects 
and  prove  a  bond  of  union  between  the  different  denom- 
inations, obliterating  petty  distinctions.    But  they  have 
diverted  the  philosophy  of  their  teacher  from  its  proper 
course,  and  have  made  of  it  a  pretext  for  drawing  new 
sectarian  lines.  Each  new  sect  which  comes  into  existence 
at  once  adopts  a  title  which  expresses  the  peculiar  bias  of 
its  faith,  instead  of  the  grand  principles  upon  which  pro- 
gressive thinkers  can  unite.    The  very  name  of  "  Liberal 
Christians,"  in  whose  name  the  coming  convention  has 
been  called,  is  an  affront  to  the  broad-minded  Jewish 
clergymen  whose  cooperation  is  expected ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  met  with  open  resentment  speaks  well 
for  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  these  Hebrew  gentle- 
men, who  believe,  like  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  was 
only  divine  in  the  sense  that  all  good  men  are  divine ; 
but  who  also  hold  that  the  world  and  their  own  race  have 
offered  other  great  and  noble  teachers  quite  as  worthy  of 
reverence  and  worship.    If  the  forthcoming  meeting  had 
been  called  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  worshipers  or 
liberal  thinkers  of  the  coast,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
met  with  a  warmer  response. 

The  convention  will  unquestionably  be  productive  of 
good,  and  bring  many  good  people  into  closer  sympathy ; 
but  it  will  affect  no  substantial  change  in  existing  methods 
of  spiritual  ministration,  unless  the  principles  to  which 
its  members  subscribe  are  directly  applied  to  the  congre- 
gations which  they  represent.  Any  effort  to  promulgate 
broad  theories  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  sect  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  Human  nature  is  a  peculiar  thing, 
difficult  to  lead  and  impossible  to  coerce.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  liberal  church,  recognizing  all  the  world  as  its 
kinsman  and  the  whole  universe  as  its  teacher,  would 
probably  result  in  a  speedy  disintegration.  If  by  any 
possibility  the  new  society  survived  the  first  apathetic  re- 
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action  which  follows  upon  all  new  projects,  it  would  be 
certain  to  hedge  its  communicants  in  from  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  with  an  ironclad  creed  and  a  ceremonious  code. 
The  only  practical  method  of  advancing  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral thought  is  by  strengthening  its  alliance  with  some 
existing  organization.  If  all  the  Unitarian,  Universalist, 
and  other  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  to  adopt  the 
name  of  the  Liberal  Church,  they  would  not  only  extend 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  receive  a  large  increase  of 
membership,  but  they  would  be  taking  a  great  stride  on- 
ward toward  that  grand  universal  brotherhood  which  all 
good  men  are  seeking  to  promote. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

Dr.  Bartlett  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  he  is  equal  to  any  thing,  from  constructing  a  new 
theory  of  Tittlebats  to  proving  the  healthfulness  of  sewer 
gas.  But  there  are  limits  even  to  genius,  and  the  Doc- 
tor's warmest  friends  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  he  has 
announced  himself  as  an  authority  on  kissing.  Lest  any 
one  should  disbelieve  our  statement  that  so  august  and 
eminently  careful  a  personage  should  put  forth  an  opin- 
ion on  a  subject  that  is  not  only  frivolous  but  even  danger- 
ous, we  hasten  to  quote,  as  authority,  a  Bulletin  editorial, 
headed  "  Political  Kissing." 

President  Cleveland,  at  a  recent  reception,  declined  to  kiss  a 
two-year-old  baby  that  was  invitingly  extended  to  him  by  its 
mother,  with  a  special  request.  The  President  is  not  a  married 
man,  and  was  probably  afraid  of  the  baby.  Henry  Clay  would 
have  kissed  the  mother  first,  and  then  the  baby.  Daniel  Webster 
would  have  kissed  the  mother  without  thinking  of  the  baby. . . . 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  kiss  every  child  that  was  confidingly  placed 
in  his  embrace.  Sometimes,  also,  he  would,  to  the  severe  reproval 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  kiss  the  mother  in  addition.  But  he  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  considered  that  he  had  a  courteous  privilege  that 
had  been  extensively  enjoyed  by  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  especially  by  the  dignified  former.  The  ladies  who  can 
boast  of  having  been  respectfully  saluted  on  the  cheek  by  presi- 
dential lips  have  something  enlivening  to  talk  about  during  the 
remainder  of  a  lifetime.  And  President  Cleveland  will  not  kiss 
even  a  baby  of  two  short  years  in  public.  He  can  smile  pleas- 
antly with  the  reciprocating  smiling  mother,  but  he  will  not  kiss 
her  precious  darling  of  a  baby — and  that  baby  the  sweetest, 
prettiest,  and  dearest  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world.  Almost  any  other 
President  would  have  been  glad  to  kiss  it  a  dozen  times  over. 
And  President  Cleveland  would  not  kiss  it  once— that  is,  in 
public. 

The  grace,  manliness,  dignity,  and  strength  of  these 
lines  will  affect  the  reader  to  tears.  The  touching  domes- 
tic statement  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  "  kissing  the  mother  in  addition  "  shows  at  once 
Dr.  Bartlett's  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Who 
but  the  truly  great  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  state- 
ment? Yet  when  it  is  once  made,  all  will  agree  and  ad- 
mire. And  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  thunder  tones 
that  ring  in  the  arraignment  of  Cleveland,  who  will  smile 
on  the  mother  and  not  kiss  the  baby — "the  sweetest, 
prettiest,  and  dearest  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world."  What 
massiveness  of  thought !  what  grace  of  language !  Jour- 
nalism in  California  is  in  no  danger  of  going  to  the  dem- 
nition  bow-wows  while  it  has  such  a  model  to  look  up  to. 


Two  of  the  Cabinet  officers  are  in  bad  odor;  and  their 
names  are  Garland  and  Vilas.  Mr.  Garland's  connection 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  suits  has  had  no  valid  explana- 
tion. The  plea  that  the  action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gar- 
land's subordinate  is  no  excuse  at  all.  He  ought  to  have 
done  what  it  was  left  to  the  President  to  do,  and  ordered 
suit  withdrawn.  Possibly  Mr.  Garland  is  convinced  by 
this  time  that  an  Attorney-General  is  not  justified  in 
using  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit  in  which  he 
is  pecuniarily  interested.  The  last  story  out  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  and  we  are  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Garland  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Attorney- 
General  has  appeared  for  the  defendant,  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Virginia  bond  cases,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  interested  in  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  third  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Garland  will  undoubtedly  see  the  propriety  of  denying  or 
explaining  the  story  as  it  is  set  forth  in  detail.  Mr.  Vilas 
has  made  himself  unpopular  by  interfering  with  the  for- 
eign mails.  These  mails  have  hitherto  been  carried 
regularly  and  promptly.  Mr.  Vilas  has  been  so  intent  on 
cutting  down  the  expenses  of  his  department  that  there  is 
neither  certainty  nor  regularity  in  the  Cuban  and  South 
American  mails.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Cuban  mails  were 
shipped  by  a  chance  "tramp"  steamer  that  touched  at 
New  York.  Before  the  steamer  got  out  of  port  she  was 
libeled  for  debt,  and  was  delayed  a  whole  day.  Some  of 
the  Cuban  mails  have  been  sent  to  Florida  by  land  and 
forwarded  by  fishing  vessels — and  all  because  Secretary 
Vilas  has  quarreled  with  the  steamship  companies.  The 
United  States  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a  regular  and  relia- 
ble mail  service. 


The  hard-shell  Republican  organs  are  making  them- 
selves merry  over  the  haste  of  the  Mugwumps  "  to  get 
back  into  the  party."  So  far  as  an  unprejudiced  observer 
can  see,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
present  alliance  of  the  Mugwumps  with  the  Republicans 
will  be  permanent.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Mugwumps  are  "  out  for  good;"  and  the  only  condition 
on  which  they  will  join  themselves  permanently  with  any 
party  is  the  one  condition  that  the  leadership  shall  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  party  of  objection  and  criticism ;  and  the  growth 
of  such  a  party  can  not  but  improve  the  political  virtue  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  would  not  be  a 
misfortune'  to  have  Mugwumpery  spread  from  its  birth- 
place in  New  York  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  That 
Mugwumpery  has  life  and  vigor  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Democracy  itself  has,  as  Puck  puts  it, 
"  hatched  a  Mugwump,"  in  the  shape  of  a  Young  Men's 
Independent  Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  that  refuses 
to  indorse  Hill.  If  Mugwumps  can  come  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  Republican  managers  may  well  feel  a 
lively  anxiety.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  try  to  ridi- 
cule or  cajole  these  men  back  to  their  old  party.  Ridi- 
cule was  tried  pretty  thoroughly  in  last  year's  campaign, 
with  most  discouraging  results;  and  cajolery  is  no  more 
efficacious  than  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a  stick  of  candy.  The 
only  way  to  kill  Mugwumpery  is  to  remove  the  causes 
that  make  men  Mugwumps;  and  the  sooner  the  party 
leaders  find  this  out  the  better  for  them. 


The  trial  of  Ferdinand  Ward,  in  New  York,  for  one  of 
his  innumerable  swindling  transactions,  has  ended  in  a 
verdict  of  larceny.  The  extreme  penalty  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  him  is  ten  years  in  the  state  prison.  If  this 
verdict  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  just  basis  of  punishment, 
Ward's  entire  transactions  should  bring  him  a  sentence 
of  several  hundred  years.  The  conviction  of  Seney  Fish, 
and  Ward  gives  encouraging  promise  that  the  day  of  im- 
munity for  big  thieves  is  over.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grant  &  Ward 
transactions  yet.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  still 
unaccounted  for,  and  the  public  would  like  to  know  who 
has  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dorsheimer  spoke  by 
the  card  when  he  stated  that  he  knew  where  it  had  gone, 
and  warned  the  men  who  hold  it  that  they  must  surren- 
der their  plunder. 


The  Buckley  contempt  case  has  been  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  this  week,  and  is  now  held  under  ad- 
visement. So  far  as  can  be  seen,  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered that  could  not  have  been  discovered  six  weeks 
ago ;  but  no  especial  harm  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the 
delay.  Chief  Justice  Morrison  brushed  away  the  techni- 
calities with  which  the  defense  sought  to  obscure  the 
case,  and  displayed  an  energy  in  arriving  at  the  truth  that 
could  well  be  imitated  on  less  important  occasions.  The 
decision  of  the  court  will  be  awaited  with  some  anxiety 
by  Mr.  Buckley  and  his  friends. 


The  death  of  General  McClellan  is  another  reminder 
that  the  generation  that  fought  the  war  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  McClellan's  failure  as  a  general  has  obscured  the 
real  services  that  he  performed  for  the  Union  cause.  As 
an  organizer  he  had  no  superior,  but  his  abilities  were 
strictly  limited  to  the  power  of  equipping  and  making 
ready  an  army.  As  a  fighter  he  had  not  the  quickness 
nor  the  moral  courage  of  taking  risks  that  makes  a  suc- 
cessful general;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
trained  the  army  that  afterward  gained  the  great  victo- 
ries. 


Chinese  arrogance  has  for  once  overreached  itself. 
The  Chinese  employes  of  a  cigar-manufacturing  firm  in 
this  city,  believing  themselves  indispensable,  ordered  their 
employers  to  discharge  the  few  whites  in  their  pay,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  Chinamen.  The  alternative  was  a 
strike.  Messrs.  Koenigsberger,  Falk  &  Meyer,  the  em- 
ployers, very  properly  declined  to  run  their  business  at 
Chinese  dictation,  and  the  Chinamen  left  in  a  body. 
The  result  has  been,  thus  far,  to  substitute  white  for 
Chinese  labor  in  one  of  the  factories  where  the  whites 
had  once  been  pushed  out  by  Chinese  competition. 
Whether  it  will  be  a  permanent  result  is  another  matter. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Chinese  can  work  for  less 
wages  than  the  whites,  and  can  do  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  work.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed Chinese  cigar-makers  is  likely  to  result  in  a  fall  in 
the  wages  of  that  class.  If  there  should  be  such  a  fall, 
can  Messrs.  Koenigsberger  &  Co.  maintain  their  position 
against  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  factories?   It  is 


plain  that  they  can  not,  unless  the  cigar  dealers  and  cip: 
smokers  uphold  them  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
buying  their  cigars,  and  not  buying  those  of  the  Chines^ 
companies.  As  the  latter  can  be  produced  and  sold  at  a 
less  rate,  interest  and  economy  is  not  unlikely  to  over- 
come sentiment.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  smokers 
will  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  anti-Chinese  senti- 
ments. 

THINGS  THAT  COME  TOO  LATE. 


It  is  common  experience  that  the  favors  of  fortune 
come  to  but  few ;  it  is  one  of  the  perversities  of  fate  that 
whatever  docs  come  usually  comes  too  late.  When  the 
professional  man  is  young  and  vigorous  and  would  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  his  work,  he  can  not  have  it;  but 
when  age  comes  on,  it  arrives  hand  in  hand  with  the 
practice  which  he  so  sorely  needed  in  his  youth.  But 
then  he  does  not  want  it ;  it  is  too  late ;  it  is  time  to  set 
sail  for  the  unseen  country. 

So  it  is  in  history.  There  are,  undeniably,  some  mortals 
so  unspeakably  blest  as  to  attain  to  the  fruition  here  of 
all  that  is  generally  longed  for  by  humanity — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Grant,  Washington,  Timoleon,  Alfred,  Charle- 
magne, and  Antoninus;  but  generally  it  is  not  so. 

That  brilliant  genius,  that  modern  classic,  Keats,  who 
passed  away  so  young,  had  a  clear  conception  of  his  own 
abilities,  but  was  filled  with  poignant  disappointment  at 
his  brief  career.  He  desired  that  this  inscription  should 
be  placed  on  his  tomb :  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water. "  But  he  erred.  Short  was  his  life;  few 
and  full  of  sorrow  were  his  days.  He  who  would  see  the 
charming  divinities  of  the  ancients  instinct  again  with  life 
and  beauty,  must  turn  to  his  rich  and  luxurious  verse.  But 
this  comes  too  late.   He  has  joined  the  choir  invisible. 

Then,  Robert  Burns;  how  it  makes  the  heart  sink  to 
think  of  him !  He  was  the  voice  of  Scotland— tender, 
true,  and  melodious;  but  the  "  siller  "  which  would  have 
lifted  him  up  out  of  the  hard  realities,  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments, and  the  poverty  of  his  Ayrshire  life — out  of 
the  rocks  and  clods,  out  of  the  sullen  and  uncongenial 
duties  of  a  gauger's  life,  never  came  to  raise  him  to  pros- 
perity and  independence ;  and  yet,  now  the  grateful  world 
of  letters  would  pour  wealth  into  his  coffers.  But  it  has 
lost  the  opportunity ;  and  he  failed  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom. 

And  Camoens  !  Graceful  troubadour,  gallant  knight, 
author  of  the  Lusiads — a  glorious  epic, —  thrust  into  a 
dungeon  for  debt,  in  the  far  East,  by  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  and  forced  to  live  upon  the  charity  which 
his  faithful  Indian  servant  begged  for  him  in  the  streets  of 
queenly  Lisbon.  Well  may  Portugal  rear  high  the  marble 
shafts  that  tell  of  his  glory ;  but  she  must  shudder  at  the 
task,  for  they  also  tell  of  her  own  infamy.  He  who  was 
the  crown  of  her  glory  died  in  a  charity  hospital.  One 
can  scarcely  think  of  his  fate  without  recalling  his  own 
majestic  lines  upon  those  who  are  deaf  to  such  min- 
strelsy, or  without  thinking  of  the  awful  "  Singer's  Curse  " 
of  Uhland. 

Did  not  Cervantes  and  Bunyan  write  their  deathless 
works  in  jail?  Spencer,  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  was 
treated  with  indignity  by  the  proud,  and  scorned  by  the 
"  great."  A  realization  of  the  majesty  of  Shakespeare  did 
not  dawn  upon  his  own  age.  Milton  sold  his  Paradise 
Lost  for  five  pounds,  and  probably  never  realized  the 
position  he  was  destined  to  assume  as  monarch  of  the 
realm  of  English  verse. 

John  Brown's  body  lay  moldering  in  the  grave — but 
only  for  two  years  before  his  awful  vindication  came ;  and 
his  soul  went  marching  on  with  a  million  Union  soldiers. 
Time  makes  all  things  even.  It  brings  vindication  at 
last,  but  too  late  for  him  who  needed  it.  It  is  the  irony 
of  fate.     .  C. 


The  November  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly  comes 
to  hand  with  a  good  table  of  contents.  "  From  the  Nass 
to  the  Skeena,"  by  George  Chismore,  is  a  story  of  travel 
through  British  Columbia.  The  second  paper  on  Gover- 
nor Alvarado's  administration  concludes  the  story  of  the 
most  important  movements  of  old  California  days.  A. 
A.  Sargent  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Wyoming  Anti- 
Chinese  Riot,"  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. "  The  Cruise  of  the  Panda"  is  an  interesting  epi- 
sode of  a  trial  of  twelve  pirates  (at  Salem,  in  1834),  by  J. 
S.  Bacon,  an  eye-witness.  "  Zegarra ;  a  talc  of  the  Scotch 
occupation  of  Darien,"  by  George  Dudley  Lawson; 
"Rough  Notes  of  a  Yosemite  Camping  Trip,"  from  the 
ever  interesting  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte;  "I'm  Tom's 
Sister,"  by  William  S.  Hutchinson;  "The  J  egend  of 
Two  Roses,"  by  Fannie  Williams  McLean;  "The  New 
Mills  College,"  by  Kathenne  B.  Fisher;  and  the  depart- 
ments make  up  the  prose  of  the  number.  The  poetry  is 
contributed  by  E.  R.  Sill,  M.  W.  Shinn,  Charles  S. 
Greene,  and  Wilbur  Larremore. 


The  Nashville  Union  sees  in  the  deference  men  pay  to 
the  wishes  of  their  wives  a  sure  indication  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization, and  thinks  that  a  truly  cultivated  man  is  a  gentle- 
man in  his  relations  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  A  man 
who  is  a  gentleman  among  strangers,  but  is  selfish,  uncivil, 
and  unkind  at  home,  is  not  a  gentleman. — Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, Register. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FERRYMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 


The  ferryman's  daughter  is  young  and  fair, 
With  soft  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair, 

And  a  voice  that  is  low  and  tender; 
And  often  she  sits  by  her  father's  side, 
As  he  ferries  me  over  the  river  wide 

In  the  sunset's  golden  splendor. 

Sometimes,  from  under  bonnet's  rim, 
I  catch  her  peeping  up  at  him. 

As  he  sings  some  shoresman's  ditty; 
Sometimes  she  dabbles,  as  we  glide, 
With  her  white  ringers  in  the  tide; 

The  minx!  she  knows  she's  pretty! 

The  ferryman's  daughter  is  coy  and  shy, 
But,  some  time,  I  shall  catch  her  eye — 

The  maiden  fair  must  know  it! 
Then,  if  there's  love  behind  the  lashes, 
Though  she  looks  quickly  down  and  plashes, 

Surely  her  cheeks  will  show  it ! 

Paul  Pastnor,  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


JUSTICE  TO  PUBLIC  SERVANTS. 


Finally,  my  dear  people,  you  must  learn  how  to  treat 
your  servants  with  politeness  and  consideration.  If  you 
are  compelled  to  deprive  a  good  man  of  his  accustomed 
employment,  you  must  learn  to  mitigate  the  stroke  l>y  the 
devices  and  allowances  which  the  comity  of  private  busi- 
ness has  evolved.  Do  you  suppose,  people,  that  if  the 
Chemical  Bank  or  the  Cooper  Glue  Works  had  a  few 
clerks  too  many  the  managers  would  dismiss  them 
ruthlessly  and  rudely,  with  no  notice,  without  allowing 
reasonable  opportunities  to  seek  other  employment  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  any  respectable  and  rooted  establish- 
ment would  turn  an  old  man  out  of  his  place,  like  an  old 
horse,  to  die  on  the  high-road?  You  know  it  would  not. 
Why  should  you,  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  be  less  considerate,  less  humane,  less  polite,  than 
a  bank  ?  Why  should  you  incur  the  shame  of  those 
heartless,  brutal  jokes  of  the  newspapers,  based  upon  the 
harrowing  anxieties  of  aged  clerks,  whose  calamity  is  that 
they  have  served  you  for  a  great  many  years  ?  Is  it  a 
jest,  or  is  it  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy,  for  an  old  man  to  be 
suddenly  bereft  of  the  only  employment  by  which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  subsist  in  honor  and  peace  ?  What- 
ever they  may  suffer,  it  is  you,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  dishonored.  Beat  all  the  yachts  that  sail 
on  the  sea,  you  will  have  the  respect  of  no  worthy  com- 
munity on  the  globe  while  you  treat  old  servants  so.  I 
can  recall  but  one  instance"  in  which  you  behaved  to  dis- 
charged clerks  with  an  approximation  to  decency.  It 
was  when  General  B.  F.  Butler  procured  the  passage  of 
an  act  giving  two  months'  pay  to  five  hundred  poor  fel- 
lows, to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  Washington. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  with  me  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  durable  success 
in  human  affairs.  I  have  discovered  nothing  which  has 
endured  long  except  through  taking  due  and  ample  care 
of  its  agents  and  ministers,  not  merely  in  the  heyday 
of  their  strength,  but  when,  through  infirmity  and  age,  they 
have  ceased  to  be  interesting,  and  lost  their  efficiency. 
You  turn  such  out  to  die!  The  institutions  that  endure 
put  upon  their  breasts  the  splendid  star  of  promotion,  or 
hide  their  lean,  shrunk  shanks  with  the  superb  mantle  of 
a  new  dignity.  The  Catholic  Church  is  strong  because 
it  offers  to  all  who  serve  it,  of  every  degree,  a  desirable  lot 
as  long  as  life  endures.  The  Protestant  system  dissolves 
visibly  before  our  eyes  because  it  has  no  desirable  places, 
except  for  the  gifted,  the  brilliant,  and  the  young.  The 
London  Times  is  to-day  the  first  journal  of  Europe,  be- 
cause its  founder  knew  how  to  treat  men-,  both  during 
and  after  their  period  of  efficiency.  I  frequently  hear 
you,  O  people,  utter  dispargingly  the  name  of  Vander- 
bilt.  I  could  not  ask  any  thing  better  of  you  than  that 
you  should  treat  the  men  who  serve  you  on  the  precise 
principle  which  guided  the  late  Commodore  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  men  who  worked  for  him.  Before  handing 
over  his  steamship  to  the  government  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  officers  and  men  should  not  be  paid  gov- 
ernment wages;  and  he  put  this  demand  on  the  right 
ground.  "  I  want  my  ship,"  said  he,  "to  be  sailed  in  the 
best  way,  by  the  best  men ;  and  the  best  men  can't  be  got 
at  the  wages  the  government  is  paying."  Enough ;  I 
could  adduce  the  whole  history  ol  man,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  support  of  the  Commodore's  principle.  If  1  could 
believe  that  your  present  childish  system  of  appointments 
and  removals  were  a  thing  of  necessity  in  republics,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  republican  institutions, 
not  being  in  harmony  with  the  unchangeable  circum- 
stances of  human  life,  ought  not  to  endure. 

Do  not  cherish  the  delusion  that  this  barbarism  is  dem- 
ocratic. It  is  the  precise  thing  which  is  farthest  removed 
from  every  good  meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  the  system 
of  favoritism,  accident,  and  corruption.  .  It  gives  every 
man  a  chance  at  public  employment  except  the  man  who 
ought  to  have  it.  The  most  debauched  hereditary  despot 
never  appointed  and  never  removed  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching your  reckless  and  cruel  precipitation.  It  recalls 
to  mind  those  periods  in  the  decay  of  nations  when  mer- 
cenary favorites  and  volatile  mistresses  ruled  and  ruined. 
It  savors  of  the  time  when  Madame  Dubarry  gave  Talley- 
rand a  bishopric  for  an  indecent  jest.  I  remain,  my  dear 
people,  as  I  have  ever  been,  yours  truly, 

J  AM  ICS  PARTOrt. 

Letter  to  tlie  People,  in  North  American  Revieiv. 


WOMEN  AND  MEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


When  a  distinguished  judge  of  our  courts  steps  aside 
from  his  beaten  track  of  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  a 
grand  jury  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  highways; 
and  when  a  grand  jury  finds  that  the  principal  street  of 
Philadelphia  has  become,  through  neglect,  a  public  nui- 
sance; and  when  it,  with  great  emphasis,  censures  the 
Chief  of  the  Highway  Department  for  not  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  enforcement  of  contracts  made  by  his  de- 
partment— it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  things  have  got  to 
be  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are 
in  a  very  bad  way. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  discussing  what 
they  term  "  the  numerical  excess  of  women  over  men  in 
Massachusetts."  The  New  York  Sun,  which  follows 
New  England  affairs  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  edify 
and  improve  the  rest  of  the  country,  asks: 

"Can  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  explain  this  tremendous  fact—the  growth  of 
the  numerical  excess  of  women  over  men  in  Massachu- 
setts at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  the  popu- 
lation's increase?  Can  the  Springfield  Republican  ex- 
plain it?  Can  the  combined  intellect  of  all  the  summer 
philosophers  who  meet  in  the  Concord  apple  orchard 
master  the  mystery  or  point  out  the  remedy? 

The  Republican's  first  step  in  the  explanation  will  be  to 
deny  that  any  remedy  is  required.  Woman  is  not  a 
disease.  Nor  is  there  any  excess  of  women  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  are  more  women  than  men,  it  is  true ;  but 
as  women  arc  by  all  odds  the  better  class  of  citizens,  this 
is  not  a  cause  for  lamentation.  Among  the  insane  and 
paupers,  women  slightly  predominate  in  number,  owing 
generally  to  the  wickedness  or  folly  of  men;  but  in  the 
jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  prisons,  there  are  not  near 
as  many  women  as  men,  nor  do  they  give  as  much 
trouble  to  the  police  on  the  average  as  man.  Woman 
is,  in  short,  the  better  citizen. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature,  society,  or  state,  which  re- 
quires humanity  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  sexes, 
or  which  requires  every  man  or  woman  to  be  matched 
with  another  of  the  opposite  sex,  though  the  Sun  seems 

to  think  there  is  There  are  more  women  than  men 

here,  because  they  are  needed  here,  and  because  they  can 
find  here  the  opportunity  to  earn  respectable  livelihoods. 

But  another  reason  why  women  come  to  Massachusetts 
is,  that  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  they 
such  privileges,  such  provisions  for  their  comfort,  and  so 
ample  protection  through  the  laws.  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  state  to  enact  the  ten-hour  law  for  women  and 
youth,  which  thus  protects  the  whole  factory  population. 
Massachusetts  provides  that  woman,  even  though  mar- 
ried, shall  manage  her  own  real  and  personal  property, 
as  though  single ;  may  earn  wages  on  her  own  account, 
and  carry  on  business  apart  from  her  husband's  property 
or  liabilities.  The  rights  of  daughters,  widows,  and  other 
heirs,  are  protected  by  a  careful,  inexpensive  and  honest 
administration  of  the  probate  courts;  and  a  widow,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  provision  made  for  her  by  her  husband's 
will,  may,  within  six  months  after  its  probate,  file  a  notice 
waiving  the  provisions  of  the  will,  and  take  the  provision 
which  the  law  would  allow  from  the  property  in  case  of 
no  will.  In  consequence  of  these  and  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  women  of  Massachusetts  are  well  protected  in 
their  property  rights ;  and  they  make  a  large  proportion  of 
the  over  800,000  depositors  who  hold  $270,000,000  in  the 
savings  banks  of  the  state.  Although  women  have  only  a 
limited  suffrage  in  Massachusetts,  in  no  other  state  is  in- 
trusted to  them  to  so  large  on  extent  the  official  manage- 
ment of  public  charities  for  their  own  sex;  and  even  the 
state  prison  for  women  is  officered  throughout  by  women, 
except  the  engineer  and  laborers.  The  normal  schools 
provided  by  the  state  attract  many  pupils  of  this  sex  from 
other  states,  and  so  do  the  colleges  and  seminaries  for 
women  not  dependent  upon  the  public  treasury.  In  short, 
women  like  Massachusetts  because  it  is  a  well-governed 
state . — Springfield  Republican . 


MIGRATION. 


The  caged  bird  that  all  the  autumn  day 
In  quiet  dwells,  when  falls  the  autumn  eve 
Seeks  how  its  liberty  it  may  achieve, — 

Keats  at  the  wires,  and  its  poor  wings  doth  fray, 

F  or  now  desire  of  migrant  change  holds  sway. 
This  summer-vacant  land  it  longs  to  leave, 
While  its  free  peers  on  tireless  pinions  cleave 

The  haunted  twilight,  speeding  south  their  way. 
Not  otherwise  than  as  the  prisoned  bird 

We  here  dwell,  careless  of  our  captive  state. 

Until  twilight  dwindles  and  the  year  grows  late, 
And  answering  note  to  note  no  more  is  heard: 
Then,  our  loved  fellows  Mown,  the  soul  is  stirred 

To  follow  fhem  where  summer  has  no  date. 

Edith  At.  Thomas,  in  November  Century. 


We  have  nowadays  an  increasing  school  of  novelists 
who  are  so  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  delineation  of  the  mere  externals  of  charac- 
ter that  they  will  hardly  give  us  any  externals  of  character 
at  all.  Their  men  and  women  are  almost  disembodied 
emotions,  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  study,  not  as  they 
objectify  themselves  in  incident  or  action — for  of  incident 
and  action  there  are  almost  none, — but  subjectively  and 
from  the  inside.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mr.  Henry  James  do  not,  indeed,  like  those  of  Rich- 
ardson, describe  or  have  described  for  them,  in  intermin- 
able letters,  their  subtlest  shades  of  feeling;  but  their  cre- 
ators do  it  for  them,  and  with  a  minute  delicacy  which 
Richardson  himself  has  not  surpassed.  Decidedly  we 
have,  under  the  guidance  of  the  American  school  of 
novelists,  traveled  far  enough  from  Fielding's  conception 
of  the  novel  as  a  stage. on  which  character  might  be  left 
to  unfold  itself,  in  action  and  dialogue,  with  as  little  as- 
sistance as  possible  from  the  soliloquies  of  the  chorus.  In 
our  modern  novel  of  analysis,  chorus  is  more  often  on  the 
stage,  and  for  longer  periods  together,  than  any  of  the 
actors. — Nineteenth  Century. 

When  ex-Governor  English,  of  Connecticut,  visited  the 
constitutional  convention  of  this  state,  at  Albany,  in 
1876,  he  was  the  only  Democrat  in  the  entire  union  who 
was  governor  of  a  state,  and  as  such  was  the  lion  of 
Democratic  circles.  Now  a  majority  of  the  states  are 
under  Democratic  administration,  and  a  Democrat  is 
President  of  the  United  States. — Neio  York  Mercury. 


THE  RISE  OF  GOLD. 


People  of  little  education  are  accounting  for  low  prices 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  over-production,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  over-production 
in  any  particular  trade  is  frequent  and  quickly  adjusts 
itself,  general  over-production  is  impossible.  What  is 
really  taking  place  at  present  all  the  world  over  is  a  rapid 
readjustment  of  prices  toward  the  point  from  which  they 
were  violently  disturbed  by  the  immense  gold  discoveries 
of  1849  and  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  By  the  time 
that  this  readjustment  is  complete,  if  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue so  long,  every  trader  who  bought  any  thing  between 
the  years  1855  and  1875 — the  years  of  cheap  gold — and 
who  adopted  a  standard  of  living  compatible  with  the 
profit  percentage  of  those  times,  will  find  himself,  from  no 
mistake  of  judgment  of  his  own,  probably  ruined,  but 
certainly  the  loser  by  twenty  years  of  steady  toil.  And 
of  the  possibility  of  this  gold  shrinkage  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly warned,  both  by  geologists  and  political  econo- 
mists. The  position  that  when  the  production  of  gold 
expands  prices  measured  in  gold  will  be  high,  and  that 
when  the  volume  of  gold  contracts  prices  will  fall — this 
statement  had  only  to  be  enunciated  to  be  accepted  as 
self-evident.  And  if  we  compare  a  table  of  the  prices  of 
to-day  with  the  prices  obtaining  only  five  years  since, 
what  do  we  find?  That  prices  have  all  fallen  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.  Instead,  then,  of  an  impossible  position 
of  general  over-production,  we  have  to  consider  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  lessened  production.  Prices  all  round 
are  falling  lower  and  still  lower,  because  that  circulating 
medium  which  measures  values  has  diminished.  If  the 
world's  wheat  harvest  were  a  failure,  the  consumer  would 
expect.to  pay  a  famine  price  for  bread.  We  are  all  con- 
sumers, so  to  speak,  of  gold ;  and  we  have,  in  the  measure 
of  the  respective  commodities  which  we  exchange  for 
gold,  to  give  more  corn,  more  cotton,  more  land,  and 
more  labor  for  gold;  because  the  gold  harvest  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  failure.  The  general  range,  there- 
fore, of  prices  and  wages  established  during  the  years  of 
cheap  gold  can  not  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  measure 
prices  by  gold  and  gold  only.  In  considering  the  effect 
ol  gold  on  prices,  it  is  thus  lar  necessary  "to  be  careful  as 
to  our  conclusions.  An  abundant  wheat  harvest  is  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  a  season  of  low  prices;  but  a  single  year 
of  increased  gold  production  would  not  appreciably  affect 
prices.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  and  then  of  the  great  gold  fields  in  Australia, 
that  such  masses  of  gold  were  accumulated  as  deranged 
prices,  and  induced  in  the  western  world  the  fatal  belief 
that  the  volume  of  gold  alone  would  supply  for  the  future 
a  stable  standard  of  value.  Just  as  prices  went  rapidly  up, 
from  i860  to  1874,  on  account  of  the  discoveries  which 
commenced  in  1849  and  culminated  in  1864,  so  the  de- 
cline in  output  of  gold,  which  commenced  and  has  con- 
tinued since  1865,  has  only  in  the  last  five  years  brought 
about  a  collapse  of  prices;  because,  not  until  about  1880 
had  the  great  accumulations  of  the  metal  been  absorbed 
into  the  arts  or  been  dissipated  by  friction.— The  Nine- 
teenth Century.  

THE  THRONE. 


Notwithstanding  her  persistent  retirement,  the  Queen 
is  personally  popular;  but  it  is  rather  as  a  woman  than  as 
a  sovereign.  Her  popularity  is  indeed  in  proportion  to  her 
success  in  sinking  the  former  in  the  latter.  The  fetichism 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  monarchical  idea  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  sole  reason  why  we  still  retain  a 
hereditary  figure-head  is  in  order  to  evolve  a  somebody 
by  means  of  whom  effect  is  given  to  the  popular  decision 
in  favor  of  this  or  that  person  becoming  prime  minister 
and  retaining  this  position  so  long  as  he  has  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons — much  as  the  bees  feed  a  partic- 
ular grub  with  royal  pollen  in  order  that  it  may  lay  eggs. 
The  arrangement  is  a  curious  and  cumbersome  one,  and 
is  to  politics  what  John  and  Richard  Doe  are  to  law.  It 
is  not  probable  that  it  will  last  very  long.  It  has  its  dis- 
advantages ;  it  serves  to  create  a  servile  spirit  and  to 
strengthen  class  distinctions.  A  professed  courtier  is 
probably  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  specimen  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  interfere  indirectly  in  political  matters  beyond 
the  mere  nomination  of  a  prime  minister;  and  this  inter- 
ference is  usually  baneful,  because  the  opinion  of  a  sov- 
ereign upon  such  matters  is  almost  invariably  wrong.  It 
is  very  costly.  These  evils,  however,  are  not  inherited  in 
a  monarchy  such  as  ours.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
courtiers  should  be  paid  large  sums  for  performing  their 
foolish  business.  The  interference  of  the  sovereign  in 
politics  might  be  rendered  impossible.  Great  expendi- 
ture is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  monarchical 
figure-head.  The  royal  family  collectively  costs  us  about 
one  million  per  annum.  This  vast  sum  is  expended  in 
keeping  up  the  mediaeval  tomfoolery  of  a  court,  and  in 
lavishly  endowing  every  member  of  the  family  of  the  mon- 
arch. This  must  cease.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  receives  a  salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  and  pro- 
vides* for  his  family.  Twice  this  sum,  together  with  a 
town  and  country  habitation,  kept  up  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  incumbent  of  the 
throne.  It  to  this  be  added  an  annual  allowance  of 
5,000/.  to  the  immediate  heir  to  the  crown,  and  about 
half  this  sum  for  secretaries,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum  cost  of  royality  ought  not  to  exceed  about  25,- 
000/.  per  annum,  even  if  a  small  provision  to  enable 
younger  children  to  start  in  life  were  included. — Labou- 
chere,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


To  make  a  good  state  for  women  is  the  highest  ideal  of 
modern  civilization,  for  where  women  prosper  men  are 
I  not  likely  to  fail.— Springfield  Republican. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  agents  and  courts  in 
California  are  determined  not  to  enforce  the  anti-Chinese 
law;  and  as  Cleveland  is  determined  that  all  laws  shall 
be  enforced,  especially  against  the  riotous  Wyoming 
miners,  though  all  the  military  power  of  the  country  is 
required  to  do  it,  he  must  take  some  pains  with  the  anti- 
Chinese  law — it  is  such  a  little  one. — John  Swinton's 
Paper. 
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ST.  PETER  AND  THE  BASKETS. 


St.  Peter,  from  the  door  of  heaven,  one  day 
Sped  two  young  angels  on  their  happy  way — 
For  the  first  time  to  see  the  world  in  May — 
Both  bearing  baskets. 

They  were  to  bring  back  flowers,  more  fragrant  far 
Than  budding  rose  and  blooming  hawthorn  are; 
They  were  to  bring  the  praise  ofall  the  star 
Back  in  their  baskets. 

The  Angel  of  Thanksgivings,  full  of  glee, 
Donned  a  huge  hamper  half  as  big  as  he; 
But  the  Collector  of  Petitions  see, 
With  a  small  basket. 

When  they  returned,  St.  Peter,  as  before, 
Sat  with  his  golden  keys  beside  the  door; 
But  each  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  sore 
About  his  basket. 

The  Angel  of  Petitions  bore  a  sack, 
Cram  full,  and  bound  uncouthly  on  his  back; 
Yet  even  then  it  seemed  that  he  had  lack 
Of  bag  and  basket. 

The  Angel  of  Thanksgivings  blushed  to  feel 
The  empty  lightness  of  his  mighty  creel. 
"But  three!  "  he  muttered,  turning  on  his  heel, 
To  hide  his  basket. 

Then  spoke  St.  Peter:    "  When  again  you  go 
On  a  prayer  gathering,  you  will  better  know 
That  men's  petitions  in  the  world  below 
Fill  a  big  basket. 

"  But  when  you  go  to  gather  up  their  thanks 
For  prayers  well  answered,  and  forgiven  pranks — 
For  health  restored  and  disentangled  hanks — 
Your  smallest  basket !  " 

/Held  Tranmar,  in  Good  Words. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  November  number  of  the  Norih  American  Revieiv 
comes  with  an  excellent  table  of  contents.  Senor  Caste- 
lar,  the  eminent  Spanish  statesman,  contributes  his  first 
paper  on  the  "Progress  of  Democracy  in  Europe." 
Eugene  Schuyler's  "  United  Bulgaria;"  James  Parton's 
"  Letter  to  the  People,"  on  the  treatment  of  public  ser- 
vants; and  a  symposium  on  the  negative  of  the  question, 
"Should  Silver  be  Demonetized?"  by  E.  P.  Hill,  Alex- 
ander Del  Mar  (Commissioner  to  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion of  1876),  and  William  A.  Phillips  (of  the  House  com- 
mittee that  proposed  the  Silver  bill  of  1878),  are  the  most 
timely  papers.  There  is  much  sound  reasoning  in  the 
latter  papers,  though  they  take  chiefly  a  surface  view  of 
the  question.  In  addition,  Admiral  Ammen  contributes 
his  "  Recollections  and  Letters  of  Grant ;  "  Walt  Whit- 
man, "Slang  in  America;"  Dr.  Philip  SchafT,  "State- 
craft and  Priestcraft;"  an  unknown  writer,  "Style  and 
the  Monument;"  E.  B.  Washburne,  the  second  paper  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois;"  and  Gail  Hamilton,  a 
paper  on  "  Race  Prejudice." 

The  November  Atlantic  opens  with  the  third  install- 
ment of  "  The  Princess  Casamassima,"  by  Henry  James. 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis  offers  "  Some  Testimony  in  the 
Case,"  on  the  negro  problem,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  of 
an  encouraging  nature.  E.  R.  Sill  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  "  Principles  of  Criticism,"  which,  like  all  his  work, 
is  both  scholarly  and  suggestive.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting papers  is  that  on  "  Thackeray  as  an  Art  Critic  " — 
an  account  of  Thackeray's  connection  with  the  French 
and  English  schools  of  art,  with  quotations  from  his  early 
and  uncollected  criticisms  contributed  to  Prazer's  Maga- 
zine. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  "  New  Portfolio," 
concludes  the  remarkable  story  of  Maurice  Kirkwood,  in 
a  not  unexpected  fashion ;  we  will  not  spoil  the  reader's 
enjoyment  by  telling  how.  "The  Contributors'  Club" 
opposes  the  idea  of  an  American  Pantheon,  and  suggests 
that  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  arguments  in  favor  of  it;  "  but 
there  remain  about  two  thousand  objections  to  it."  The 
other  papers  are  unnecessary  to  mention. 

Cassell's  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  closes  the 
eighth  volume  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  number.'  A 
portrait  of  the  famous  beauty  of  a  by-gone  generation, 
Lady  Hamilton,  as  "A  Spinstrcss,"  is  the  frontispiece. 
The  leading  article  is  an  account  of  "  Burnham  Beeches," 
one  of  the  great  natural  parks  of  London.  Five  illustra- 
tions, much  above  the  average  quality  of  English  engrav- 
ing, accompany  it.  "  Some  Portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton" 
follow.  A  notable  engraving  is  that  of  Meissonier's  paint- 
ing, "  Napoleon  in  Russia" — the  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
his  staff,  and  the  marching  columns  in  the  distance. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article,  for  us  at  least,  is  that 
on  "  The  American  Salon  " — an  account  of  the  American 
artists  in  Paris,  and  their  work. 

"  Lord  Tennyson's  next  volume,"  says  the  London 
World,  "  will  be  a  miscellaneous  gathering,  mostly  made 
up  of  lyrics — not  all  new  work.  There  will  be  an  echo 
of  '  Poverty,  Poverty,  Poverty,'  in  another  dialect ;  a 
reprint  of  the  '  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  and  '  Hands 
all  Round ';  also  of '  Early  Spring,'  a  poem  written  for  the 
American  Youth's  Companion;  the  Address  composed  in 
honor  of  the  recently  wedded  royal  pair;  a  series  of  epi- 
taphs on  departed  great  and  good  men ;  beside  other 
gleanings  of  rare  and  transient  merit.  The  general,  title 
of  the  volume  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  I  understand 
it  will  be  issued  in  time  for  Christmas." 

Cassell's  Magazine  for  November  is  at  hand,  with  its 


usual  variety  of  interesting  stories,  descriptive  articles, 
and  poems.  The  frontispiece  illustrates  a  poem — "A 
First  Love  Making;"  and  Alice  O'Hanlon's  serial,  "A 
Diamond  in  the  Rough,"  opens  the  reading  matter.  "  The 
Sun's  Crown  "  is  the  scientific  paper  of  the  number.  "  The 
Family  Doctor  "  discusses  an  ailment  that  is  quite  com- 
mon in  these  days  of  rush  and  push — Brain  Weariness — 
and  gives  some  excellent  advice  for  its  relief.  The  rest 
of  the  magazine  is  filled  with  stories,  poetry,  and  music. 

Lieutenant  Frederic  Schwatka,  whose  recent  volume  of 
hunting  adventure,  Nimrod  in  the  North,  has  met  with 
such  flattering  success,  has  another  book  in  the  press  of 
Cassell  &  Company.  This  new  book  is  entitled  Along 
Alaska's  Great  River,  and  is  an  account  by  its  commander 
of  the  Alaskan  exploring  expedition  of  1883. 

To  the  current  statement  that  Mr.  Walt  Whitman's 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  his  works  for  the  last  six  month  s 
amounted  to  twenty-two  dollars  and  six  cents,  it  should 
be  added,  on  the  authority  of  a  personal  literary  friend  of 
Mr.  Whitman,  that  his  receipts  from  the  same  source  for 
the  entire  year  were  only  about  twenty-eight  dollars. 

Talking  of  that  ten  thousand  dollars  offered  to  Mr. 
Howells  by  the  Harpers,  the  Providence  Journal  notes: 
"  The  late  James  T.  Field  once  engaged  Bret  Harte  to 
write  exclusively  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  at  the  same  rate. 
He  got  in  two  short  stories,  and  was  trusted  for  a  tailor's 
bill,  during  the  year.    But  then  Bret  Harte  is  a  genius." 

Ballon' s  Monthly  offers  a  table  of  contents  up  to  the 
usual  grade,  with  the  November  number.  "  Lewey  and 
I,"  the  California  romance,  by  W.  H.  Thomes,  is  con- 
tinued, and  a  large  number  of  articles  of  varying  merit  fill 
the  magazine. 

The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  Richard  Grant 
White,  which  is  soon  to  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Bangs  & 
Co.,  New  York,  makes  a  thick  volume  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  titles. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Stockton's  Rudder  Grange,  illus- 
trated by  Frost,  over  five  thousand  copies  have  already 
been  ordered,  though  the  book  is  not  yet  out. 

The  Quiver  (Cassell  &  Co.)  for  November  is  at  hand, 
with  its  usual  store  of  Sunday  reading. 

Keats,  by  Sidney  Colvin,  will  be  the  next  volume  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  series. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  after  asserting  that  "  the  novel 
of  pure  character  is  the  novel  of  the  future,"  and  praising 
Mr.  Howells  to  the  skies  as  the  prophet  of  the  coming 
faith,  goes  on  to  remark:  "The  after  ages  will  wonder 
that  we  preferred  our  assassins  and  our  bigamists  to  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  just  as  we  ourselves  wonder  that  an 
age  which  had  '  Colonel  Newcomb '  and  '  Becky  Sharpe ' 
before  its  eyes  could  waste  its  time  on  the  false,  crude, 
high-flown  romanticism  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton  and  his 
idealistic  wax-works."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer's 
admiration  of  Howells  is  not  such  a  sham  as  his  admira- 
tion for  Thackeray.  Thackeray  would  delight  in  satiriz- 
ing the  man  who  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  "  Colonel 
Newcome  "  and  "  Becky  Sharp "  that  he  could  only 
express  his  admiration  by  misspelling  their  names. 

The  Messrs.  Longman,  of  London,  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  works  on  "English  Worthies,"  to  include 
the  following:  Danvin,  by  Grant  Allen;  Marlborough, 
by  George  Saintsbury ;  Steele,  by  Austin  Dobson ;  Sir  T. 
Moore,  by  Cotter  Morrison ;  Wellington,  by  R.  L.  Steven- 
son; Lord  Peterborough,  by  Walter  Besanl;  Claverhouse, 
by  Mowbray  Morris,  .the  new  editor  of  Macmillan;  L^ati- 
mer,  by  Canon  Creighton;  Shaftesbury,  by  H.  D.  Traill; 
Garrick,  by  W.  H.  Pollock ;  Admiral  Blake,  by  Mr.  D. 
Hannay;  Raleigh,  by  Edmund  Gosse;  Ben  Jonson,  by 
J.  A.  Symonds;  Izaali  Walton,  by  A.  Lang;  and  Can- 
ning, by  A.  H.  Hill. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  written  one  of  his  Br'er  Rab- 
bit stories  for  the  series  of  one  hundred  stories  by  one 
hundred  authors,  now  being  published  daily  in  a  syndi- 
cate of  newspapers.  This  story,  entitled  Br'er  Rabbit 
and  the  Gingercahes,  will  be  the  seventy-fifth  of  the  series. 
The  others  are  written  by  such  writers  as  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, Julian  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 
Spofford,  Miss  Jewctt,  E.  P.  Roe,  R.  M.  Johnston, 
Maurice  Thompson,  H.  C.  Bunner,  H.  II.  Boyesen,  and 
others,  including  nearly  all  the  leading  names  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  series  includes  also  one  story  from 
each  of  the  most  famous  European  novelists. 

In  a  style  uniform  with  the  fine  edition  of  Sterne's  Sen- 
timental Journey,  illustrated  by  Leloir,  published  last  year, 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons  will  issue  this  month 
The  Llistory  of  Marion  Lescault,  by  the  Abbe  Prevost.  M. 
Leloir  has  made  a  most  elaborate  series  of  designs  for  the 
book,  numbering  in  allovcrtwo  hundred.  A  great  many 
are  engraved  on  wood,  several  on  steel,  and  others  are 
reproduced  by  photogravure. 

One  of  the  most  notable  volumes  of  the  year  will  be 
Representative  L'oe/ns  of  Living  Poets,  Selected  by  the  Poets 
Themselves.  The  idea  of  this  volume  suggested  itself  to 
Miss  Jeannettc  L.  C iildcr,  who  wrote  to  some  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  best-known  poets,  asking  them  to  name  such 
of  their  poems  as  they  considered  best  represented  their 
work.  The  poets  took  kindly  to  the  idea,  and  the  result 
is  a  book  that  may  well  be  called  unique. 


S.  S.  McClure  has  arranged  for  the  simultaneous  pul 
cation  in  the  English  new  spaper-press  of  the  stories 
famous  American  novelists,  which  he  furnishes  to  a  la 1 
syndicate  of  American  newspapers.    By  this  means  he  is 
enabled  to  secure  the  English  copyright  for  American 
authors,  thus  solving  to  that  extent  the  question  of  inter- 
national copyright. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  growing  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
to  be  held  in  that  City,  beginning  Saturday,  exclaims : 
"The  names  of  George  W.  Cable,  Charles  Dudley 
\Varner,Thcodore  Dwight,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and  others, 
make  us  feel  that  if  we  have  not  hitched  our  prison  van 
to  a  star  we  have  at  least  harnessed  Pegasus  to  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  lately  become  entirely  un- 
equal to  responding  to  the  innumerable  letters  from 
strangers  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  correspondence  • 
with  him,  and  has  boldly  taken  the  initiative  among  many 
bored  literary  men  by  mailing  a  lithographed  excuse  to 
the  intruders. 

A  German  version  will  soon  be  published  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's Lear  eso J  Grass,  by  J.  Schabclitz,  of  Ziirich,  Switzer- 
land. The  translators  are  Karl  Knortz,  of  New  York, 
and  T.  W.  Rolleston,  editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Re- 
view. 

It  is  now  said  that  John  Ruskin's  mind  is  not  disor- 
dered, but  that  he  must  stop  work;  and  his  fascinating 
autobiography  is  suspended  until  better  times.  He  will 
live  at  Brantwood,  his  home,  on  Lake  Coniston,  this 
winter. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  in  press  a  Japanese  story  entitled 
A  Captive  of  L.ove,  by  Edward  Grcey,  author  of  The 
Golden  Lotus,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  The  Loyal 
Ronins. 

One  of  the  Putnams'  holiday  books  will  be  The  Ex- 
pression of  Humor  in  Animals,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beard,  who 
throws  so  much  humanity  into  the  faces  of  his  bears  and 
monkeys. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  new  book,  The  Last  Meeting, 
was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Conant.  The  story 
was  finished  as  it  now  stands  when  Mr.  Conant  suddenly 
disappeared  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Howells  will  contribute  a  new  department  to 
Jfarper's  Magazine.  It  is  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  re- 
lation to  literary  topics  that  Curtis's  "  Easy  Chair"  now 
bears  to  those  of  a  social  nature. 

The  October  number  of  Merry  England  contains 
special  records  of  Cardinal  Newman,  commemorative  of 
his  reception  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  took  place 
forty  years  ago,  on  October  9,  1845. 

Roberts  Brothers  have  advertised  a  second  edition  of 
The  Lift  of  John  Broian.  The  work  has  appeared  in  an 
English  edition,  with  the  imprint  of  the  celebrated  Lon- 
don publishers  Sampson,  Low  &;  Co. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  is  going  to  India,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  with  the  intention  of  extending  his  travels  to 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Ceylon,  and  possibly  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

Oihmar,  Ouida's  new  novel,  a  sequel  to  Princess  Na- 
praxine,  is  now  in  press. 


BOGUS  RARI  TIES. 


"  Is  there  much  counterfeiting  of  rare  coin?" 

"  Well,  not  much  nowadays.  They  wouldn't  be  rare, 
you  know,  if  they  were  copied  very  much ;  and  the  exact 
ow-nership  of  some  of  the  rarest  are  known  to  collectors, 
so  that  if  one  of  the  same  kind  appears  in  a  sale  it  can  be 
spotted  as  bogus  at  once.  The  things  that  jewelers  sell 
for  old  coins  are  so  bad  that  nobody  who  knew  any 
thing  at  all  about  coins  would  ever  mistake  them  for  gen- 
uine pieces.  There  was  a  factory  of  bogus  Greek  and 
Roman  money  in  Padua  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and 
the  work  was  mighty  good,  too.  But  this  thing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  regular  science,  so  that  an  expert  will  take 
a  doubtful  coin,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will  tell 
you  whether  it  is  genuine  or  bogus;  whether  it  is  Roman, 
Paduan,  or  modern;  whether  the  patina,  or  green  coat- 
ing, is  the  result  of  age  or  acid;  whether  it.  is  of  the  right 
material  and  proper  weight,  or  not.  Still,  there  are  some 
counterfeits  made  even  now  that  arc  pretty  clever. 

"  You  know  S  ,  the  coin-man  up  the  street?  Well, 

a  fellow  went  into  his  place  one  day  and  asked  to  see 
some  Roman  coins — rare  ones.  The  rarest  of  the  lot  he 
was  a  little  uncertain  about,  and  said :  'I  think  I've  got 
this  in  my  collection,  but  I'll  take  it  to  make  sure,  provid- 
ing you'll  return  my  money  if  I  find  that  I  have  it.'  That 
was  agreed  to,  and  some  weeks  later  the  fellow  showed 

up  and  said :    '  Mr.  S  ,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me  for 

keeping  that  coin  so  long.  I  live  in  Philadelphia,  and 
haven't  been  in  New  York  since  I  bought  it;  but  I  find 
that  I  have  the  piece,  and  what's  more,  mine  is  so  much 
like  it  that  I  got  the  two  mixed  up  in  my  cabinet  and 
can't  tell  them  apart.  Now,  if  you'll  pick  out  the  one 
that  you  think  is  yours,  I'll  take  the  other.'  And  he  un- 
rolled two  coins  from  some  tissue  paper.    Well,  sir, 

S  was  stumped.    He  looked  at  them  through  a  glass, 

and  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  finally  put  one  aside.  Then 
the  stranger  said  :  '  You're  wrong.  This  is  the  genuine, 
and  that's  a  forgery  that  I  made  from  it.    My  name  is 

 .    I  reckon  you've  heard  of  me.    Somebody  told  me 

that  I  couldn't  deceive  you  with  a  copy,  but  I've  done  it; 
and  now  that  I've  made  the  dies,  1  can  accommodate  you 
with  as  many  more  of  them  as  you  want.  Good  morn- 
ing.' " — New  York  Times. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 


Signora  Brambilla-Sordelli  will  give  a  fare- 
well operatic  concert  (in  costume)  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  Saturday  evening,  October  31st.  She  will 
be  assisted  by  Signors  Lencioni,  Parolini,  and 
others.  Following  is  the  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme : 

Cavatina  del  Barbierc,  Rossini. 

Signora  Brambilla-Sordelli 

Duetto  del  Barbiere,  Rossini, 

Signora  Brambilla  and  Signor  Parolini 
Fantasia— for  guitar,  Signor  Dorrego 

Cavatina  Comic  del  Opera  Columella,  Fioravanti, 

Signor  Lencioni 

Fantasia— Puritanif,  for  flute,  Bellini,  Signor  Lombardo 
Duetto  del  Crispino  e  la  comare,  Ricci,  _ 
Signor  Brambilla  and  Signor  Parolini 
Fantasia— Traviata,  for  harp,  Verdi,  Senorita  Kimball 
Fantasia— for  violoncello,  Senor  Solano 

Duetto,  Domihetli,  Signora  Brambilla 

and  Signor  Lencioni. 
The  third  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club  took  place  at  Irving  Hall,  Friday  evening, 
October  23d.  The  programme  was  wellar- 
ranged,  but  many  of  the  numbers  were  rather 
disappointing.  Miss  Louise  Elliott  is  scarcely 
etpial  to  the  interpretation  of  Rossini,  though 
her  "La  Separation"  won  an  encore,  to  which 
she  responded  by  an  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
song,  "  Thine  Eyes  of  Tender  Blue."  Mr.  Otto 
Bemlix  made  a  decided  impression  by  his  finished 
and  brilliant  performance,  on  the  piano,  of  a 
Tarantelle,  by  Liszt—"  Venezia  e  Napoli."  The 
fourth,  and  last,  concert  of  the  present  scries 
will  be  given  November  6th,  at  Irving  Hall. 
Mrs.  E.  Tojetti  will  be  the  soprano  soloist. 
The  Munich  correspondent  who  gives  the  forc- 
oing  item  mentions  a  reason,  not  generally 
nown,  for  King  Louis's  eccentric  isolation  in 
hearing  opera.  On  the  first  performance  of  Tris- 
tan ami  Isolde,  the  King  called  the  composer, 
Wagner,  to  his  box,  and  bowed  his  thanks.  The 
nobility  took  umbrage  at  this— naturally  enough, 
too;  (if  talent  is  to  be  honored,  where  would  they 
be  left?)— and  left  the  theater  in  a  body.  Since 
that  time  the  King,  not  desiring  a  second  snub 
from  his  high-born  but  low-bred  subjects, 
does  not  appear  in  public.  This  may  be  the 
true  explanation.  Neither  the  devil  nor  other 
great  potentates  are  "  as  black  "  or  as  mad  "as 
they  are  painted." 


The  Geysers. 

Under  the  new  management  this  popular  resort 
for  pleasure  and  health  will  be  kept  open  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  will  be  first-class  in  all 
its  appointments.  Extensive  improvements  arc 
to  !>e  made,  with  new  facilities  for  utilizing  the 
natural  steam  issuing  from  the  muiintains  for 
bathing  purposes. 

Another  Stmt  Line 

Of  goods  now  ottered  by  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street.  Call 
and  see  them. 

THE  OVERLAND  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


JUST  OUT. 

The  Contents  <  ml>r;<<<>  tin-  lollowlns : 

The  second  part  of  Theodore  H.  Hindi's  HISTORICAL 
PAPERS  WON  GOVERNOR  ALVARADO. 

"  FROM  THE  NASS  TO  THE  SKEENA," by  George 
Chismore ;  adventures  in  British  Columbia,  along 
"  The  Old  Grease  Trail." 

"THE  NEW  M  ILLS  COLLEGE"— An  important  Edu- 
cational Article. 

"THE  WYOMING  ANTI-CHINESE  RIOT,"  by  Hon. 
A.  A.  Sargent. 

Professor  Le  Conte's  "  YOSEMITE  CAMPING  TRIP." 

California  Stories,  Reviews,  Poems,  Etc. 

Address  "  The  Overland," 

120  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ONLY 

•erfet-t  Oil 

Cooking  Stove. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
00  the  installment  plan,  is  at 

CONNELLY  it  BORLE'S, 

No.  719  Market  street, 

Next  door  to  Bancroft's. 

REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
rcmoved  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


TAPE  WORM 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  rases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
m  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years.it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable'  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires"  to  be  taken 
in  verv  small  quantities,  and  a  few  doses 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may.  verv  possibly,  save  life.  "There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great,  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
ami  'Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cine  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  t  he  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 

class  is  of  the  utmost  Importance,  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  iu  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
must  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  A (leriioou. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11,  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Rishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovkkn,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  tlried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


STAN  DARD^TH  EATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBride  Lessees  and  Managers 

W11.1.  T.  Barnett   Treasurer 

TREMENDOUS  OVATION. 
The  heartiest  reception  of  modern  times  tendered  to 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

The  old-time  favorite.  Itll.l.Y  BIRCH. 

New  feature  next  week :  The  Burlesque  of 

7 Sc.— Original  Popular  Prices—  50c. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EVENING,  grand  English  Opera  performance  of 

PRINCESS  IDA. 

MONDAY  evening,  November  2d,  for  a  few  nights  only, 
grand  production  of 

HEART  AXIft  HAND. 

In  preparation :  THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN. 
Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi  hietok 

C*  P.  Ham  Manager 

i  \«  i  >  Evening  thin  Week, and  .Matinee  on 

Saturday, 

A  RAG  BABY. 

MONDAY,  November  2d,  and  every  evening  during  the 
week,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees, 

SALSBURY'S  TROUBADOURS, 
In  their  musical  and  mirthful  melange  — 
3  OF  A  KIM) 

&2T Popular  Prices. 


BEETHOVEN    QUINTET  CLUB. 

Fourth  Concert,  First.  Series, 
AT   IKVIXi  BALL. 

Friday  Evening  November  <;.  iskj 

Mrs.  E.  Tojetti  Soprano 

General  admission,  50  cents;  Reserved  seat,  75  cents. 
Ticket  Office  (with  Hall  Plan)  opens  November  5th,  at 
Sherman  8:  Clay's. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  N  ippon  Hakuranki — IGNATIUS  HALL,  nowopen. 

Living  Panorama!  ami  Temple  ol  Hie  Art* 
and  Industries  of  Japan. 

The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique,  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
tfST AdmUsion — Adults,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents. 'lKi 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  thk 

PANORAMA  BUILDING^ 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Ilally  from  »  A.  lo  11  P.  M. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palaee  Hotel  orni  |*ics  ail  entire block 
In  the  center  or  San  Francisco,  it  is  (he 
moilcl  liotcl  of  tlic  world.  It  is  Fire  anil 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Flo  valors. 
Every  room  is  large,  1  in  lit  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perfect.  A  hath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.    All  rooms  a  re  easy  of 

Meeaa  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 

Central  Court,  illiiminaleil  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  ^  hiss  roof,  its  broail  bal- 
conies, its  carriage- way.  ami  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 

American  hotels.  Gncota  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

^jffir?  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


A  PREMIUM. 

Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THESAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S 

FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

(8vo.,  200  pages,  cloth-ljound) 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  receipts,  it  contains  a  scries  of 
Menus  for  everyday  meals  and  for  private  entertain- 
ments w»th  minute  directions  for  making  every  dish 
named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person 
who  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  ($4)  to  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCAN,  in  advance. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by 
postal  note  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  PLUSH  AND  BRONZE. 

MIRRORS  and  MOLDINGS 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST  RECEIVED. 

SAHBOBH,  YAH.  A  to., 

85  7  'Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Hliicld,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Hterarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles: 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Strbbt. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY 


A  SAFE, 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  thr 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALI/S  SAFE  AXO  LOCK  CO., 

2xt  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


T 


ILES  TILEG 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  ■OHTAGVE  A  CO.. 

3",  3T3,  3»5  and  3*7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Tukk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  linwHwn  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  i>a|H>red 

throughout.  t 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 

The  New  York  dramatic  papers  have  for  some 
time  past  discussed,  in  desultory  fashion,  the 
propriety  of  the  various  theaters  adopting  differ- 
ent opening  nights  tor  new  productions.  In  a 
city  where  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  regular 
places  of  amusement,  of  the  first  class,  this 
would  seem  an  actual  necessity.  Even  where 
there  are,  as  in  San  Francisco,  only  four  or  five, 
this  suggestion  is  of  value  to  managers,  if  it  is 
an  object  to  secure  for  new  productions  lull 
and  reliable  reports  in  the  morning  papers. 

A  regular  "  first-nighter  "  of  this  city  has  made 
a  further  suggestion,  in  this  connection,  that  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  viz. — as  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
would  express  it, — to  have  the  regulation  "  first- 
night  "  on  the  second  representation  of  a  new 
piece.  This  plan  would  work  most  favorably 
for  the  management.  However  thoroughly  a 
piece  has  been  studied  and  rehearsed,  a  first  pub- 
lic production  is  likely  to  develop  some  short- 
comings;— it  may  be  a  redundancy  of  dialogue, 
a  more  or  less  imperfect  acquisition  of  lines,  a 
tedious  entr'acte,  an  awkward  "  stage-wait,"  or 
other  of  thosenumerous  little  misadventures  that 
so  often  mar  a  first  production,  and  which  on  the 
second  night  are  entirely  obviated.  No  piece  can 
be  fairly  judged  until  it  runs  smoothly ;  no  com- 
pany, until  its  members  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  surroundings  and  to  one  another. 
Even  on  traveling  companies,  who,  from  long 
association,  are  thoroughly  at  home  with  one 
another,  a  new  climate,  novel  surroundings,  and 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  often  tell  detri- 
mentally, and  prevent  the  performers  trom  doing 
themselves  justice  at  their  opening.  In  fact, 
every  thing  seems  to  demonstrate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  considering  the  first  production  of  a  play 
as  nothing  more  than  a  public  dress-rehearsal, 
and  instituting  a  kind  of  dramatic  paradox  by 
deferring  the  "  first  night  "  to  the  night  after. 

When  the  Nanon  was  at  its  height  this  paper 
ventured  the  prophecy  that  the  unauthorized 
production  of  the  opera  would  in  nowise  affect 
the  attendance  when  it  should  be  brought  out  at 
the  Baldwin  by  its  rightful  owners.  The  pre- 
diction was  a  safe  one;  and,  from  appearances, 
both  within  and  without,  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Monday  night,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  amply 
fulfilled.  A  passer-byj  seeing  the  lines  of  car- 
riages, would  have  imagined  that  the  glories  of 
grand  opera  had  once  more  dawned  upon  us. 
Within,  every  thing  and  everybody  wore  a  festal 
aspect  and  gala  attire,  and  the  delicate  odors  of 
numberless  corsage  bouquets  was  wafted  as  in- 
cense to  the  fastidious  and  sensitive  though 
somewhat  retrousse  nose  of  the  conquering 
William. 

Mr.  Carleton  has  always  been  a  great  favorite 
in  San  Francisco.  Before  he  left  grand  opera 
for  the  easier  and  more  immediate  triumphs  of 
lyric  comedy,  his  name  was  sufficient  to  insure 
a  welcome;  and  the  warm  reception  which  was 
given  him  on  Monday  night  proves  that  he  has 
not  lost  his  place  in  public  estimation.  His 
voice  appears  to  have  gained  in  some  qual- 
ties,  and  it  never  sounded  better  than  in  the 
light  and  melodious  numbers  of  Genee's  op- 
era. His  acting  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
great  advance  on  that  of  his  earlier  career.- There 
was  about  his  stage  presence,  in  the  old  days,  a 
sort  of  bashful  and  boyish  awkwardness  (which 
we  have  since  seen  exactly  reproduced  in  Maurice 
Barrymore's  "Orlando"),  that  had  its  own 
peculiar  charm,  and  sat  not  unbecomingly  upon 
his  youth,  and  which  some  of  us  are  foolish 
enough  to  miss  in  the  more  assured  ease  of 
triumph  and  experience.  However,  a  successful 
opera-singer  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
remain  "bashful;"  and,  as  this  quality  is,  in 
general  estimation,  a  very  questionable  one  at 
best,  Mr.  Carleton's  easy  and  self-possessed 
manner  of  "  taking  the  stage  "  must  be  set  down 
as  an  improvement. 

The  light  and  graceful  little  Paullin,  as  the 
coquettish  but  faithful  "  Nanon, "dances  through 
the  opera  like  a  spray  of  wild  rose  among  its 
full-leaved  "  mates  of  the  garden."  Her  acting 
of  the  part  has  been  by  some  of  the  eastern 
critics  more  than  favorably  compared  with  that 
of  the  fascinating  Sadie  Martinot;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  de- 
lightful in  its  way.  The  charming  little  scene 
with  "  King  Louis,"  and  the  confiding  and  inno- 
cent absurdity  of  her  "Monsieur  Main  tenon,"  is 
one  of  her  prettiest  bits  of  acting,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  funniest  things  in  the  libretto.  Miss  I'aul- 
lin's  voice  is  light,  but  very  well  able  to  bear  all 
and  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  "Nanon." 
Her  singing  enunciation  is  particularly  clear 
and  distinct.  If  Mr.  Carleton  intends  keeping 
his  company  together,  he  may  well  feel  gratified 
in  having  secured  so  delightful  and  pleasant  a 
"  Nanon." 

Miss  Alice  Vincent  and  Miss  Clara  Wisdom 
arc  alike  "  divinely  fair  and  most  divinely  tall." 
The  latter  is  likewise  most  divinely  robust — for 
I  believe  the  goddesses  of  Olympus  were  decid- 
edly materialized  entities,  and  by  no  means 
frail,— at  least  physically.  Miss  Vincent,  as  the 
irresistible  and  perennial  "Ninon  de  l'Enclos," 
sings  and  dresses  remarkably  well,  and  calls  out 
a  nightly  encore  for  her  song  in  the  second  act. 
In  comic  opera,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  how  much 
of  an  encore  is  due  to  the  pleasure  of  the  car  and 


how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye;  but 
Miss  Vincent's  singing  alone  should  win  that 
much.  Her  acting  in  the  scene  where  "  Hector  " 
sings  the  oft-repeated  Waltz-Song,  is  very  pleas- 
ing and  lively. 

Miss  Josephine  Bartlctt  has  won  many  flat- 
tering notices  as  the  pretty  page  of  the  fair 
"Ninon,"  in  which  capacity  she  manages  to 
make  herself  very  agreeably  noticeable.  All  of 
the  ladies  are  pretty,  graceful,  tuneful,  and  hand- 
somely costumed — not  too  handsomely,  nor  yet 
too  costumed.  Whenever  they  are  massed  on 
the  stage  ihey  are  certain  to  present  a  most  at- 
tractive kaleidoscopic  view  of  beauty  and  brill- 
iancy. 

With  Carleton  and  Charles  H.  Drew  in  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  saying  that 
the  masculine  clement  in  the  company  rather 
outweighs  the  feminine,  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Drew  has  been  seen 
here,  but  he  has  not  been  forgotten.  As  the 
elderly  but  by  no  means  venerable  "  Marquis  de 
Marsillac,"  he  is  apparently  entirely  in  his  ele- 
ment, and  is  certainly  the  life  of  the  performance, 
where  all  is  life  and  action. 

Mr.  Leumare,  as  "  Hector,"  the  somewhat 
immature  nephew  of  the  antic  "  Marquis,"  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  sings  a  topical  song,  which, 
as  usual,  takes. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Greensfelder  makes  a  striking 
and  effective  part  of  a  gallant  abbe  who  is  one 
of  "Ninon's"  many  lovers.  His  repetition  of 
the  disputed  and  variously  appropriated  "Anna, 
in  rapture  I  come  to  thee  " — as  a  sort  of  sacred 
chant,  in  the  presence  of  the  sanctimonious 
"  Mme.  de  Maintenon  " — is  one  of  the  numerous 
good  points  in  the  performance. 

In  regard  to  the  opera  itself,  there  has  been  an 
almost  universal  expression  of  surprise  at  its  ex- 
cellence. The  sparkle  and  "  go  "  of  the  music  is 
equaled  by  that  of  the  action.  It  is  all  move- 
ment, from  first  to  last.  Much  of  the  music  is  of 
a  kind  to  remain  popular  for  a  long  time.  The 
often-pirated  "Anna,  in  rapture,"  etc.,  is  only 
one  of  many  taking  melodies  which  succeed  one 
another  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  comparatively  lit- 
tle of  the  ordinary  tedious  recitative.  The  chorus, 
"He  limps,"  is  a  very  lively  and  amusing  one, 
"Hector"  and  "Nanon"  being  the  central 
figures.  Miss  Paullin's  gay  and  graceful  mimicry 
of  the  wounded  hero's  "  limp  "  is  very  spirited 
and  amusing. 

The  scenery  is  worthy  of  the  general  excellence, 
having  been  specially  prepared  for  this  pro- 
duction. The  beautiful  setting  of  the  second 
act — the  salon  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos — called 
out  the  hearty  applause  of  the  audience.  Alto- 
gether, Nation  must  be  chronicled  as  an  unmis- 
takable success.  Though  the  extraordinary  at- 
tendance of  the  first  week  may  not  be  fully  kept 
up,  there  may  be  fairly  anticipated  a  continued 
support  somewhat  proportioned  to  that  which 
has  carried  this  opera  far  toward  its  two  hun- 
dredth night  at  the  Casino,  New  York. 

The  production  of  Macbeth  at  the  California 
next  week  will  be  undoubtedly  something  to  re- 
member. Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  weeks  of  hard  work  involved,  to 
make  this  revival  of  Macbeth  one  of  the  greatest 
Shakespearean  productions  ever  known  in 
America;  and  the  management  confidently 
promise  that  it  shall  be  so.  Many  innovations 
will  be  introduced  tending  to  the  extreme  of 
realism.  Great  haunches  will  be  served  at  the 
banquet;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
custom,  these  will  be  carved  by  the  host  in 
presence  of  his  guests,  and  tasted  before  serving, 
to  assure  against  poisoning.  Properties,  scenery, 
costumes,  and  stage  effects,  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  deep  study  and  elaborate  production. 
The  costumes  will  be  very  costly,  and  histori- 
cally correct.  The  ghost  effect  of  John  Sher- 
man, so  highly  praised  by  Booth  and  Irving,  will 
be  employed  for  the  first  time  in  the  banquet 
scene. 

There  will  be,  in  the  last  act,  a  startling 
battle  scene.  Huge  rocks  will  be  hurled  by 
catapults,  archers  will  discharge  flights  of  ar- 
rows,— rendering  the  engagement  thrilling  and 
realistic  in  the  extreme. 

In  addition  to  all  this  hitherto  unattempted 
display,  the  grand  music  of  Edgar  S.  Kelley  will 
be  produced  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty  and  a  chorus 
of  thirty,  under  the  baton  of  the  composer  of 
the  music.  Mr.  Mullaly  will  lead  the  entr'acte 
music.  One  hundred  supers  are  employed, 
thirty  of  whom  arc  over  six  feet  tall. 

The  cast  is  good.  Ellie  Wilton  plays  "  Lady 
Macbeth,"  and  De  Belleville  is  specially  en- 
gaged as  "  Ilanquo."  For  the  first  two  nights 
Mr.  Rankin  plays  "  Macbeth,"  Mr.  Harkins, 
"Macduff,"  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  "King  Dun- 
can." A  book  of  the  play  will  be  issued,  with 
marginal  notes,  and  full  description  of  the  inci- 
dental music. 

How  all  this  is  to  be  done  without  advancing 
the  price  of  admission  is  incomprehensible.  The 
management  announce,  however,  that  no  such 
advance  will  be  made.  In  view  of  so  ambitious 
an  effort,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  en- 
terprising management  may  share  with  the  pub- 
lic the  benefit  of  this  grand  production.  The 
sale  of  seats  is  already  enormous,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  every  thing  augurs  a  great  tri- 
umph for  the  California. 

A  Rag  Baby,  at  the  Bush-street,  seems  to  have 
retained  its  popularity  during  its  long  run  of 
four  weeks.    People  are  still  going  to  see  the 


inimitable  humor  of  "  Old  Sport"  and  the  lively 
specialties  of  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  first  doll-baby  matinee  was  so 
crowded  that  many  had  to  be  sent  away,  and  in 
consequence  the  experiment  was  repeated  last 
Wednesday,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Every  one  remembers  the  Salsburys.  The 
play  in  which  they  open  at  the  Hush-street,  on 
Monday  night,  is  a  farcical  comedy,  by  E.  E. 
Kidder,  entitled  Three  of  a  Kind.  It  will  include 
a  game  of  poker,  played  according  to  the  most 
scientific  rules  of  that  intellectual  game.  From 
the  well-known  devotion  of  San  Franciscans  to 
this  branch  of  mathematics,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  performance  will  be  not  only  amusing  but 
instructive.  To  sec  Nate  Salsbury  win  a  seduc- 
tively "  raised  "  pot  of  beans  may  afford  to  the 
the  ambitious  tyro  a  lesson,  for  the  small  price 
of  admission,  which  might  otherwise  cost  him 
many  shekels  of  silver.  Economy  is  wealth.  Go 
to  the  Ilush-street  on  Monday  night. 

Charley  Reed  has  made  many  changes  in  his 
minstrel  bill  at  the  Standard,  and  they  are  im- 
provements. Among  others,  he  has  resumed  his 
popular  specialties,  which  were  received  with 
the  usual  enthusiasm.  The  week's  business  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  the  same  week  of  last 
season.  The  performance  has  improved  wonder- 
fully. Hilly  Birch's  genial,  kindly  humor  wins 
on  his  audiences  with  each  succeeding  evening, 
and  every  thing  promises  a  long  and  prosperous 
season  at  the  Standard.  The  "electrical  rail- 
way "  is  one  of  the  liveliest  sketches  yet  given, 
and  the  finale — A  Tramp  Among  Cranks, — 
written  specially  for  Billy  Birch,  is  funny,  and 
well  acted  by  Birch,  Gus  Mills,  and  Frillman. 

Next  week  the  entire  programme  will  be 
changed  and  new  people  added;  among  them, 
the  Jackley  Wonders,  Will  H.  Bray,  and  J.  M. 
Woods.  The  latter  is  a  contralto,  and  will  com- 
plete the  excellent  quintet.  The  finale,  will  be 
Charley  Reed's  latest — Nan-off. 


NOTES. 

Nanon  at  the  Baldwin.  It  will  bear  many 
visits. 

New  bill  at  the  Standard,  with  Nan-off,  by 
Charley  Reed,  as  finale. 

Nate  Salsbury,  Nellie  McIIenry,  and  Three  of 
a  Kind,  at  the  Bush-street  next  week. 

Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth- 
Schoeffel  have  each  a  son  on  the  stage. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  continues  to  have  its 
regular  receptions,  and  they  are  always  well  at- 
tended. 

A  Spanisn  gentleman  proposes  to  build  a  lit- 
tle theater  in  New  York,  for  the  production  of 
Spanish  drama. 

Macbeth  at  the  California,  Monday,  November 
2d.  It  will  be  followed  by  A  Wall  Street  Ban- 
dit, a  new  play,  by  A.  C.  Gunter. 

The  Exhibition  Drill  of  the  Nationals,  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  will  take  place  on  Friday 
evening,  November  6th.  The  programme  is  very 
attractive  to  those  who  "love  the  military." 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday,  of  next  week, 
McKce  Rankin  appears  as  "  Macbeth  ";  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  matinee,  D.  H. 
Harkins;  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  Frank 
Mordaunt. 

Miss  Blanche  Curtisse  has  had  another  very 
successful  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  A 
good  play  and  reduced  prices  have  filled  the 
house,  especially  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights. 
Next  week  Zozo,  or  The  Magic  Queen. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Althea  Hill-Sharon,  with  a  strong 
company,  will  appear  as  "  Portia,"  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  November  13th.  She  will  give 
two  evening  performances  and  a  matinee.  This 
rather  sensational  debut  will  no  doubt  attract 
much  attention. 

The  Tivoli  has  had  a  most  successful  week, 
with  Princess  Ida.  This  place  of  entertainment 
is  giving  a  number  of  first  productions,  and  in 
excellent  style  as  to  cast  and  staging.  The  next 
will  be  The  Three  Guardsmen,  also  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city. 

The  third  and  last  lecture  of  the  series  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  will 
be  delivered  Monday  evening,  November  2nd,  at 
Irving  Hall.  The  lecturer  is  Professor  Albert 
S.  Cooke,  of  the  State  University.  Subject, 
"Types  of  Womanhood." 

A  Trip  through  Japan,  at  Ignatius  Hall,  is 
growing  in  public  favor,  and  is  attracting  the 
attention  and  patronage  that  its  merit  deserves. 
Visitors  to  the  city,  from  the  interior,  should 
make  a  point  of  devoting  at  least  half-a-day  to 
this  instructive  and  fascinating  exhibition. 

E.  I).  Price,  manager  of  the  California,  re- 
turned from  the  East  on  Wednesday,  bringing 
with  him  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  To  the  dis- 
charge of  the  difficult  duties  of  his  position  Mr. 
Price  has  brought  a  refinement  of  courtesy  which 
has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  California,  beside  winning  many 
friends  for  himself.  He  is  very  welcome  back  to 
his  accustomed  place. 

 i  


The  greatest  men,  whether  poets  or  historians, 
live  entirely  in  their  own  age;  and  the  greatest 
Iruits  of  their  work  are  gathered  out  of  their  own 
age.  Dante  paints  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury j  Chaucer,  England  in  the  fourteenth;  Ma- 
saccio,  Florence  in  the  fifteenth;  Tintorct, 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth.  If  it  be  said  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  perfect  historical  plays  on 
subjects  belonging  to  the  preceding  centuries,  I 
answer  that  they  are  perfect  plays,  just  because 
there  is  no  care  about  centuries  in  them; — a 
rogue  in  the  fifteenth  century  being  at  heart 
what  a  rogue  is  in  the  nineteenth,  and  was  in 
the  twelfth;  and  an  honest  or  knigntly  man  be- 
ing very  similar  to  other  such  at  any  other  time. 
— Kits  kin . 


Til  not  necessity,  but  opinion,  that  makes 
men  miserable;  and  when  we  come  to  be  fancy- 
sick,  there  is  no  cure. — L' Estrange. 


Iteformetl  Iteauty. 

A  person  promenading  the  streets  of  oui 
can  not  fail  to  observe  the  superb  appearam 
most  of  the  ladies.  Their  magnificent  forms  are 
greatly  enhanced  in  beauty  and  grace  by  the  use 
of  perfect-fitting  corsets.  But  some  ladies,  not 
knowing  the  necessity  of  wearing  such  corsets 
as  arc  adapted  to  their  forms,  go  to  general  dry- 
goods  stores,  where  they  can  not  obtain  the 
proper  corset  any  more  than  they  get  a  delicate 
watch  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  Thus  it  is  that 
some  ladies,  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  divine 
figures,  will  spoil  all  their  beauty  by  wearing 
improper  corsets.  The  celebrated  Freud's  Cor- 
set I  louse  is  the  only  place  where  ladies  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  can  obtain  the  most  perfect-fitting 
corsets  at  the  least  cost.  Ladies  can  not  be  too 
strongly  cautioned  against  the  many  worthless 
imitation  of  our  goods  that  are  put  on  the  market. 
To  he  certain  that  you  get  the  best  articles,  go 
direct  to  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market  street  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street. 
We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Sat- 
urdays. 


A  New  i*oet. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.D.  Steell,  the 
young  poet-journalist,  recently  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  eastern  press.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  of  it :  "  Mr.  Stcell's  volume  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  prefer  poetry  to  popular 
rhymes.  His  descriptive  pieces  are  peculiarly 
beautiful."  Another  well  known  journal  says: 
"Those  who  delight  in  poetic  expression  of  the 
loftiest  sentimentsof  the  human  mind  will  gladly 
peruse  this  volume."  For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 
Price  $1. 


Woman's  Kxcliange.  240  l»ost  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  line 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


i>r.  willarUN  Duplex  Galvanic  Kelts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street ;  room  17. 


"Aziile"  Natural  Mineral  Mater. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


si.  K.  I'asmore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


Buffet. 

A  new  lot  just  in — in  mahogany,  ash,  prima* 
vera,  walnut  and  ebony.  Call  and  see  them,  at 
the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 220  to  226  Bush  street. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbournc  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


The  Universal  Accident  Indemnity  Company 
issues  travelers'  tickets,  insuring  for  $5,000,  at 
ten  cents  a  day.  This  company  embraces  some 
of  our  solid  men  in  its  directory,  and  has  come 
to  stay.  Its  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  of 
other  similar  corporations,  and  arc  yet  suffi- 
ciently high  to  insure  a  safe  business.  Particulars 
furnished  at  the  office,  No.  423  California  street. 


THE  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Faul  Rail- 
way offers  special  inducements  to  passengers 
going  East  or  to  Europe.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fair- 
hank,  the  Office  Agent  for  this  popular  line,  has 
his  office  at  No.  138  Montgomery  street,  where  he 
will  furnish  desired  information  to  the  traveling 
public. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  Anglo. Nevada 
Assurance  Corporation  having  exceeded  the 
original  proposed  capital,  it  has  been  decided  to 
increase  the  stock  to  two  million  dollars.  The 
Anglo-Nevada  will  do  a  fire  and  marine  busi- 
ness. The  subscription  list  will  close  to-day  at 
3  P-  m-  .  

Defective  eyes  examined  free  of  charge;  Mul- 
lcr's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  near 
Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Physicians  freely  prescribe  Ayer's  pills  as  the 
safest  and  most  perfect  carthartic  ever  com- 
pounded. 


The  Wilson  Dininc  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


•  Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Shun  such  as  lounge  through  afternoons  and  eves, 

And  on  thy  dial  write  "  Heware  of  thieves!  " 

Felon  of  minutes,  never  taught  to  feel 

The  worth  of  treasures  which  thy  lingers  steal, 

Tick  my  left  pocket  of  the  silver  dime, 

But  spare  the  right — it  holds  my  golden  time! 

Emerson . 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 

[Notk:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
-which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  Tub  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

With  the  coming  of  cool  fall  weather  pedestrian  clubs 
are  striking  out  in  various  directions — over  the  peninsula, 
along  the  line  of  the  northern  coast,  or  over  the  Contra 
Costa  hills,  whilst  the  more  ambitious  make  long  trips  to 
the  mountains,  or  to  the  picturesque  valleys  in  which  the 
state  abounds. 

These  walking  clubs  are  almost  invariably  composed  of 
gentlemen.  California  women  are  not  walkers.  Their 
splendid  physique,  their  apparently  firm,  well-developed 
muscles,  are  of  little  service.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  womanhood  to  be  daily  encountered 
on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  count  it  a  severe  trial  to 
walk  half  a  mile  along  a  level  street,  and  can  not  climb  a 
couple  of  flights  of  stairs  without  stopping  to  rest.  They 
have  weak  backs,  and  other  aches  and  pains  untold. 
Unaccustomed  exercise  sends  the  blood  flying  to  their 
heads.  They  can  neither  row  nor  ride  nor  walk.  They 
save  their  bright  glances,  their  smiles  and  gaiety  for  the 
public;  but  in  private  life  they  are  pitiable,  languid  creat- 
ures, whose  safety  is  endangered  by  every  chance  draught, 
who  are  perpetually  complaining  of  their  ills,  and  who  see 
the  bountiful  life  about  them  through  the  clouded  glasses 
of  their  own  physical  infirmities. 

The  trouble  with  San  Francisco  women  is  not  that  they 
do  not  exercise  enough,  but  that  their  exercise  is  not  of 
the  right  kind,  nor  taken  with  sufficient  regularity.  The 
girl  who  can  not  climb  a  flight  of  stairs  without  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  will  cheerfully  bend  over  the  embroidery 
frame  or  easel  for  hours,  or  devote  half  a  day  to  piano 
practice,  seated  on  a  high,  hard  stool,  with  her  body  in  a 
cramped  attitude  and  her  arms  stretched  forward  in  a 
painful  and  uncomfortable  position.  The  woman  who 
can  not  walk  down  town  without  paying  the  penalty  of  a 
sick  headache,  will  dance  all  night  in  the  unwholesome 
air  of  a  ball-room,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  programme 
expose  herself  to  the  cool  night  air,  in  a  thin,  low  dress, 
though  she  robes  herself  in  sealskin  for  vigorous  out-door 
exercise. 

Our  California  women  have  a  dread  of  poverty  and  its 
attendant  ills,  but  they  do  not  realize  how  they  impoverish 
themselves  by  their  foolish  mode  of  life.  There  is  no 
poverty  so  painful  to  witness  or  to  bear  as  that  of  broken- 
down  health,  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  a  restricted 
life  and  narrow  interests.  The  lady  who  rides  in  an  ele- 
gant conveyance,  with  a  liveried  coachman  on  the  box, 
is  a  poor  creature  beside  the  healthy,  active  woman  whose 
own  limbs  carry  her  to  the  sacred  nooks  of  our  forest, 
temples  or  to  the  crest  of  our  mountain  ranges,  to  view 
the  grand  spectacle  which  earth  and  sea  spread  at  her 
feet. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  our  California  women  are 
not  healthy  because  they  do  not  take  sufficient  regular 
exercise  of  the  proper  kind.  We  are  ready  to  make  a 
still  more  audacious  assertion,  and  to  aver  that  they  never 
will  have  sound  bodies  until  they  learn  to  walk ;  and  in 
taking  this  ground  we  have  the  approval  of  our  best  physi- 
cians. In  matters  of  physique,  English  and  American 
girls  are  frequently  compared,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  The  English  girl  is  strong,  healthy,  of  a  noble 
bodily  development,  with  a  fair,  fresh  color,  and  evenly 
balanced  brain  and  body — qualities  in  which  the  average 
American  girl  is  lacking.  The  secret  is,  that  the  English 
girl  knows  how  to  walk,  and  thinks  nothing  of  an  eight 
or  ten  mile  saunter,  before  breakfast,  across  the  fields  or 
along  the  highway,  while  she  frequently  sets  out  on  long 
pedestrian  tours. 

In  view  of  the  popularity  of  these  latter  enterprises,  a 
writer  in  the  London  Queen  offers  the  following  sensible 
suggestions,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  might  be 
adopted  by  our  own  girls : 

"  Many  British  matrons  may  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
ladies  going  on  a  walking  tour  without  an  escort  of  the 
stronger  sex,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  such  scruples;  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  advise  such  an  exploit  for  a  party  of 
girls.  If  one  of  the  party  be  a  sensible  woman  of  middle 
age  and  known  discretion,  and  all  the  rest  be  willing  to 
put  themselves  under  her  control,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  other  guidance. 

"  The  great  points  to  be  studied  in  arranging  a  tour  are, 
that  all  the  proposed  walkers  should  be  of  one  mind  on 
the  subject ;  that  the  route  chosen  should  be  known  to  all 
and  approved  by  all;  and  that  those  who  would  feel  the 
society  of  one  or  any  of  the  others  a  strain  upon  her  should 
withdraw.  Nobody  would  go  on  a  walking  tour  for  less 
than  a  fortnight;  and  during  that  time  society  is  generally 
limited  to  each  other's,  so  that,  unless  all  are  friends  and 
in  perfect  harmony,  clouds  are  apt  to  appear  on  the 
horizon  of  the  pleasure-seekers. 


"  The  distance  to  be  walked  each  day  should  be  settled 
before  starting.  The  first  day's  journey  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed eleven  miles,  and  this  may  gradually  be  increased  to 
twenty. 

"With  the  help  of  good  maps  and  guide-books  the  ex- 
act route  can  be  made  out,  inns  or  hotels  decided  upon 
at  which  to  stay  in  each  pretty  spot  visited.  Here  I  may 
remark  that  I  have  sometimes  found  it  a  good  plan  to  stay 
more  than  one  night  in  the  same  place.  In  case  a  moun- 
tain is  to  be  ascended,  walk  to  a  village  from  which  an  easy- 
ascent  can  be  made  in  one  day,  go  up  the  next  day,  and 
continue  the  tour  the  day  following.  Be  sure  to  find  out 
which  is  the  easiest  pass,  if  you  are  to  cross  a  mountain, 
and  shape  your  course  accordingly.  Such  complete  and 
almost  perfect  guide-books  are  written  now,  that  all  this 
can  be  done  before  starting.  As  to  luggage  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  it,  I  have  found  a  knapsack  properly  fixed  on 
the  back  by  straps  round  each  shoulder  far  the  best  and 
least  tiring. 

"Boxes  with  entire  changes  of  dress,  etc.,  can  be  sent 
to  any  point  at  which  the  walkers  are  likely  to  arrive  when 
they  would  need  them,  and  forwarded  again  to  another. 
This  can  be  done  at  intervals,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  tour  made.  To  think  of  carrying  any  thing  super- 
fluous about  one's  person  is  a  great  mistake,  even  in  the 
respect  of  clothing,  which  should  be  as  much  condensed 
as  possible.  A  thin  merino  combination  garment,  corsets, 
calico  bodice  (if  any),  strong  cotton  petticoat,  a  well-cut 
and  well-hung  thin  woolen  gown,  without  trimming  and 
of  reasonable  length ;  cotton  or  silk  stockings ;  the  very 
best  moderate-heeled  laced  boots — comfortable,  but  not 
too  large;  a  light,  neat  straw  hat,  with  very  durable  trim- 
ming ;  and  driving-gloves,  is  the  best  costume.  There  are 
several  things  which  can  be  distributed  to  the  different 
knapsacks  of  the  party  for  the  use  of  all.  Under  this  head 
come  the  guide-book,  purse,  account-book,  clothes-brush, 
needles,  pins,  black  and  white  cotton,  thimble,  buttons, 
scissors,  button-hook,  tiny  pot  of  simple  ointment,  and  a 
strip  of  old  linen.  It  would  be  absurd  for  each  person  to 
carry  these  things  for  herself,  and  yet  they  are  almost 
necessities.  The  ointment  and  linen  are  useful  if  feet  are 
blistered,  as  they  sometimes  are  when  the  roads  are  rough. 
But  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  if  they  be  well  bathed  with 
whisky  every  night  for  a  week  before  starting;  the  spirit, 
being  allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin,  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing it  and  preserving  it  from  blisters.  Weston  told 
me  of  this  plan,  and  I  have  found  it  answers  per- 
fectly. Each  knapsack  must  contain  a  night-dress 
of  the  thinnest  material  (lawn  or  silk  if  possible), 
a  combination  garment  of  thin  merino,  three 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  one  pair  of 
boots,  a  gauze  vail,  a  Shetland  shawl,  boot-laces,  tooth- 
brush, small  brush  and  comb,  and  sponge.  All  this  should 
not  weigh  more  than  five  pounds.  A  thin  but  strong 
mackintosh,  without  hood,  can  be  rolled  up  and  placed 
under  the  flap  of  the  knapsack,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
out  without  disturbing  any  thing  else,  and  it  can  be  put 
on  over  the  knapsack  in  case  of  rain,  and  so  keep  all  dry. 
A  strong  umbrella,  which  will  serve  for  both  sun  and  rain, 
must  be  carried  by  each  person.  No  jacket  need  be 
taken ;  the  Shetland  shawl,  well  crossed  over  the  chest 
and  tied  behind  the  back,  is  just  the  extra  wrap  needed 
on  setting  out  if  the  morning  be  cold,  or  for  putting  on  on  a 
mountain  summit.  The  straps  of  the  knapsack,  which 
pass  under  the  arms,  should  be  padded,  by  winding  round 
them  some  strips  of  cloth  or  flannel;  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  sharp  edges  of  them  are  very  uncomfortable.  It  is  a 
grateful  change  during  a  long  day's  walk  to  loosen  or  tighten 
these  straps  now  and  then,  so  as  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  knapsack  on  the  back,  and  even  to  carry  it  slung 
on  one  arm  for  a  short  time,  but  never  for  more  than  half 
an  hour. 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  clean  pair  of  stockings 
every  day,  and  if  these  are  old,  yet  mended  without 
lumps,  they  can  be  worn  one  day  and  thrown  away.  I  do 
not  recommend  carrying  bottles  of  glycerine  and  cucum- 
ber, or  whatever  may  be  the  fashionable  soothing  lotion, 
for  the  face,  as  experience  has  taught  me  that  nothing  is 
better  for  the  skin  after  it  has  suffered  from  exposure  than 
bathing  it  with  milk  or  butter-milk ;  and  the  former  can 
easily  be  had.  It  is  nonsense  to  carry  luncheon  in  any 
other  form  than  biscuits,  and  they  can  be  put  in  the 
pocket.  A  good  substantial  breakfast  must  be  eaten  be- 
fore setting  out,  and  milk  and  bread  and  butter  are  gen- 
erally to  be  had  at  stray  farms  along  the  route  for  a  very 
small  sum.  Then,  on  reaching  the  evening  destination, 
a  high  tea  is  the  best  and  most  refreshing  meal.  No 
matter  how  small  or  unpretending  the  inns  at  which  I 
have  stayed,  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  having 
a  bath  of  some  kind — either  warm  at  night  or  cold  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  former  is  very  agreeable  if  there  is  any 
feeling  of  stiffness. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  luxuries,  as  a  rule,  must  not  be  ex- 
pected on  a  walking  tour.  In  some  wild  districts  meat  is 
only  brought  by  the  butcher  once  a  week,  and  in  these 
places  eggs  must  form  the  staple  food.  Let  nobody  begin 
walking  without  feeling  inclined  for  it,  or  without  being 
accustomed  to  outdoor  exercise." 

A  pretty  piano  cover  is  made  of  white  satin  and  plush. 
On  the  satin  is  worked  a  flowing  geometrical  pattern  in 
gold  thread,  and  in  the  middle,  in  black  and  white  silks, 
a  music  scroll.   The  lines  and  spaces  are  marked  out  in 


the  fine  black  or  dark-blue  silk,  and  a  few  notes  are  put 
between  them.  The  whole  has  a  border  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width  in  white  plush  all  around.  Other  key 
covers,  not  so  difficult  to  make,  and  with  nearly  as  hand- 
some an  effect,  are  all  plush,  of  a  color  to  correspond  or 
contrast  with  the  piano  back  and  the  colors  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Along  this  a  pretty  spray  of  flowers  or  fruit 
is  worked  in  crewel  silks.  I  suggest  a  black  or  dark-col- 
ored plush,  and  a  spray  of  Virginia  creeper  leaves.  Bram- 
ble leaves,  berries,  and  fruit,  have  a  beautiful  effect  on 
pale-blue  or  green  plush.  Neatness  and  quaintness  are 
preferred  to  more  elaborate  embroidery.  Repeat  the 
black  notes,  on  white  satin,  with  black  velvet.  Those 
ladies  who  would  like  a  motto  better  than  any  other  de- 
sign will  find  many  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Key  covers 
serve  to  keep  out  the  dust;  that  is  the  most  important 
[joint.  Every  one  who  can  play  at  all  knows  the  advan- 
tage of  a  well-dusted  piano,  and  how  prejudicial  this  said 
dust  is  to  the  notes.  Though  fidgetty  to  make,  they  are 
delightful  pieces  of  work — works  of  art,  I  might  even  say, 
that  all  true  connoisseurs  will  admire ;  for  nothing  imparts 
so  finished  an  air  to  a  room  as  does  a  piece  of  good 
needle-work.  To  return  to  my  descriptions :  Quilted 
satin  is  rich  and  handsome,  and  requires,  after  the  quilt- 
ing is  done,  but  little  dainty  work.  Most  of  the  covers  I 
have  seen  are  only  laid  along  the  tops  of  the  keys,  and 
are  the  exact  size  of  them ;  a  strip  could,  however,  easily 
be  sewn  along  one  side  and  fall  over  to  protect  the  edge 
of  the  keys.  Feathers  tacked  closely  down  are  warm  and 
soft-looking,  especially  if  the  colors  and  shades  of  color 
are  properly  arranged.  For  a  school-room  piano-forte, 
patchwork  properly  lined  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  more  fanciful  drawing-room  elegancies ;  or  even  col- 
ored flannel,  lightly  wadded — one  layer  only  of  wadding — 
may  be  made  ornamental  by  means  of  a  little  embroidery 
in  feather  and  other  fancy  stitches. 


Jet  beads  do  not  hold  their  place  at  all  any  more.  A 
few  delicate  ladies  still  wear  them,  as  they  possess  a  cer- 
tain melancholic  charm,  but  our  real  elegantes  have  turned 
to  another  idol.  They  adore  wooden  beads.  The  beads 
of  the  rosary,  the  beads  of  Jerusalem,  the  long  olive  nut, 
the  fir  nut,  turn  at  present  the  heads  of  our  young  ladies. 
And  really  those  beads  are  very  pretty  and  very  original. 
Imagine  the  front  ot  a  dress  of  otter-colored  velvet  em- 
broidered all  over  with  little  rosary  beads!  These  tiny 
little  pearls,  made  of  mahogany  or  oak  wood,  glitter  like 
the  beads  of  a  rosary.  On  this  small  apron  there  are 
beads  enough  for  a  dozen  rosaries.  The  ground  of  the 
dress  is  of  otter-colored  velvet ;  the  beads  are  close  to- 
gether, and  form  a  rich  design,  in  which  are  mixed  steel 
beads  running  like  vines  through  the  design.  The  effect 
is  magnificent  and  truly  artistic. 

For  outside  garments,  large  Jerusalem  rosary  beads  are 
used,  fixed  in  fringes,  and  threaded  on  a  cord  of  beads 
of  the  same  color  as  the  goods  of  the  garment.  We  must 
add  here,  that  the  color  of  the  wooden  beads  is  always  the 
same  as  we  have  described  above,  and  no  other  shades 
are  used.  The  fir  nuts  are  charming;  they  are  about  as 
large  as  a  hazel-nut  with  its  green  covering  still  around  it. 
We  give  to  those  last  the  preference  before  all  other 
trimmings :  they  make  the  prettiest,  the  most  original, 
and  the  lightest  fringe. 

Black  tulle  dresses,  one  skirt  over  another,  trimmed 
and  looped  with  bunches  of  nasturtiums,  are  the  favorite 
ball-dresses  of  the  Parisians  at  present. 

White  tulle  over  pale-gray  tulle  produces  a  most  charm- 
ing cloud-like  effect  for  the  skirts  of  a  ball  dress.  Then, 
with  white  bugle  beads  for  embrodiery,  the  toilet  looks 
like  a  pale-gray  and  white  cloud  with  rain-drops  falling 
from  it.   

The  French  princess  who  is  about  to  be  married, 
means,  it  is  said,  to  throw  her  influence  on  the  side  of 
crinoline,  because  the  heavy  brocades  which  she  wishes 
to  revive  look  best  when  stretched  over  a  hoop.  Down 
with  royalty  forthwith!  The  woman  who  does  not  know 
that  brocade  looks  best  in  a  court  train  and  worst  over  a 
hoop  is  not  fit  to  reign  over  any  people — not  even  to  have 
the  remote  chance  of  reigning  into  which  this  lady  will 
step. 


Real  fir  cones  tip  the  strands  of  some  new  chenille 
fringe.  The  acorn,  and  even  the  horse-chestnut,  are  not 
safe,  now  that  this  rage  for  woodland  decoration  has  be- 
gun ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  some  milliners  do  not  make 
a  bonnet  of  half  a  cocoanut,  with  palm-fiber  trimming. 


The  corselet,  with  full  underwaist,  will  be  much  worn 
by  young  girls  this  winter,  and  is  really  the  most  becom- 
ing of  all  waists.  The  number  of  points  is  a  matter  of 
taste— one,  three  and  five  being  equally  fashionable. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know 
that  another  of  the  elegant  homes  of  our  city  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  soon.  A  musical,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  dancing,  will  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  southwest  corner  of  Union  and 
Pierce  streets,  on  the  evening  of  November  17th,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society.  The  draw- 
ing-rooms, art  gallery,  library,  and  other  apartments  of 
this  sumptuous  home,  will  be  used  on  this  occasion. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

You,  Nebuchadnezzar,  whoa  sah ! 
Whar  is  you  tryin'to  go,  sah! 
I'd  hab  you  for  to  know,  sah, 
I'se  holdin'  ob  de  lines. 

You'd  better  stop  dat  prancin'; 
You's  pow'ful  fond  ob  dancin'; 
But  I  bet  my  yeah's  advancin' 
Dat  I'll  cure  you  ob  your  shines. 

Look  heah,  mule,  better  min'  out! 
Fus'  t'ing  you  know,  you'll  fin'  out 
How  quick  I'll  wear  this  line  out 
On  your  ugly  stubborn  back. 

You  need  n't  try  to  steal  up, 
And  HP  dat  precious  heel  up; 
You's  got  to  plow  dis  fiel'  up, 
You  has,  sah,  foh  a  fac'. 

Dar,  dat's  de  way  to  do  it ! 
He's  comin'  right  down  to  it; 
Jist  watch  him  pi o win'  t'roo  it. 
Dis  nigger  ain't  no  fool. 

Some  folks  dey'd  ha'  beat  him; 
Now  dat  would  only  heat  him; 
I  know  jist  how  to  treat  him : 
You  must  reason  wid  a  mule, 

He  minds  me  like  a  nigger; 
If  he  was  only  bigger 
He'd  fotch  a  mighty  ligger; 
He  would,  I  tell  you!  yes,  sah! 

See  how  he  keeps  a  clickin'! 
He's  as  gentle  as  a  chicken, 
And  nebbcr  thinks  ob  kickin'. 
Whoa,  dah!  Nebuchadnezzar! 

Is  dis  heah  me,  or  not  me? 
Or  is  de  debble  got  me? 
Was  dat  a  cannon  shot  me? 
Hab  I  laid  heah  more'n  a  week? 

Dat  mule  do  kick  amazin'! 
Dat  beast  was  sp'ilcd  in  raisin'; 
But  now  I  spect  he's  grazin' 
On  de  oder  side  de  creek. 

Edwin  Russell. 


OCTOBER  ETCHINGS. 

This  is  the  time  that  blooms  the  county  fair, 

And  the  old  yokel  jogs 
Down  to  the  grounds  behind  the  old  gray  mare, 

To  see  the  champion  hogs. 

This  is  the  time  the  rural  ed-i-tor 

Pokes  lots  of  harmless  fun 
At  the  old  yop,  who  leaves  beside  his  door 

The  squash  that  weighs  a  ton. 

This  is  the  time  the  dreaming  poet  makes 

Songs  on  the  fading  rose, 
And  the  red  apple  swiftly  falls,  and  takes 

The  small  boy  on  the  nose. 

This  is  the  time  that  round  the  lily's  cup 
The  June-bug  does  n't  soar, 

And  while  the  local  baseball  club  breaks  up, 

The  circus  is  no  more.  Fuck. 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 
He's  devotion  itself  all  the  summer: 

That  she's  caught  him  she  fondly  believes; 
But  when  comes  the  last  day  of  the  season, 

He  simply  says  nothing — but  leaves. 

They've  danced  through  each  hop  and  cotillon  ; 

No  other  his  homage  receives; 
But,  chilled  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn, 

He  coldly  says  nothing — but  leaves. 

When  she  adds  up  her  gains  and  her  losses, 
Like  a  husbandman  counting  his  sheaves, 

She  mentally  puts  a  black  mark  to  his  name, 
And  says:  "This  year  I've  nothing — but 
leaves!  "  Life. 

THE  TELEPHONE  BELL. 

Only  a  faded  Garland, 

Only  a  legal  flaw; 
Banish  it  to  a  far  land — 

Send  it  to  Atk&nsaw. 

Only  a  crushed  attorney, 
■\\eary  of  gl i 1 1 'ring  pomps; 

Only  a  speedy  journey 
Back  to  his  native  swamps. 

Rambler . 


A  NURSERY  FABLE. 

A  baby  once  cried  for  the  moon ; 

So  they  got  a  toy-moon  for  their  pet; 

But  the  babe  wasn't  satisfied  yet. 
It  set  up  another  wild  tune, 
And  cried  for  the  star-spangled  dipper. 

Did  they  promise  to  haul  down  the  skies? 

No;  they  tired  of  its  "  heavenly  "  cries, 
And  made  it  "see  stars  "  with  a  slipper.  . 

lialylwod. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Hrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 

Yokohama  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOHKR  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  .....SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2«th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


Tricks  011  tlie  Tracks. 


DANGERS  FROM  WHICH  ENGINEERS  SAVE  THE 
PURI.IC  AND  THEMSELVES. 


One  who  is  accustomed  to  railway  traveling 
can  scarcely  realize  how  much  he  is  dependent 
for  safety  upon  the  engineer.  Added  to  the 
responsibility  of  their  station,  engineers  are  also 
in  constant  danger  of  accidents  caused  by  the 
tricks  of  jealous  rivals. 

This  rivalry,  it  is  said,  sometimes  prompts  to 
the  doing  of  utterly  mean  tricks.  A  Nickle  Plate 
engineer,  after  his  very  first  trip,  was  laid  off 
because  he  had  "cut  out  "  all  the  bearings  of  his 
engine.  He  was  re-instated,  however,  when  he 
proved  that  some  rival  had  filled  his  oiling  can 
with  emery.  Another  new  engineer  was  sus- 
pended for  burning  out  the  flues  of  his  boiler. 
Through  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  position  he  died, 
and  then  a  conscience-stricken  rival  confessed 
that  he  had ' .put  oil  in  the  tank  so  that  it  foamed 
and  showed  water  at  the  top  gauge,  when  in 
reality  there  was  scarcely  a  quart  in  the  boiler! 

These  intense  jealousies,  together  with  the 
terrible  anxiety  incident  to  their  work,  has  a 
terribly  straining  effect  on  the  nerve,  and  statis- 
tics tell  us  that  though  locomotive  engineers 
may  look  strong  and  vigorous  they  are  not  all 
a  hearty  class.  Ex-Chief  Engineer  A.  S.  Hamp- 
ton, of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (Division  143), 
was  one  of  those  apparently  hearty  men,  but  he 
says:  "The  anxiety,  strain,  and  jolting  came 
near  finishing  me."  His  sufferings  localized  in 
catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  he  used  Wnrner's 
Safe  Cure  faithfully  for  twenty  weeks,  and  now 
exclaims,  "  I  am  a  well  man."  T.  S.  Ingraham, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 
and  other  prominent  members,  are  alsoemphatic 
in  its  praise. 

The  Locomotive  Engineers'  Brotherhood  has 
17,000  members  and  240  divisions.  Its  head- 
quarters is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Chief 
Engineer  Arthur  for  twenty  years  has  exercised 
almost  dictatorial  sway.  It  was  organized  in 
August,  1863,  by  the  employes  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  It  has  given  nearly  two  million  dollars 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  mem- 
bers.—  The  Railway  Review. 


Art  Furniture. 

The  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220 
to  226  Hush  street,  are  now  offering  a  very  large 
line  of  furniture  at  very  low  prices. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


I»rice 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  hovi 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  HONOLULU. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  M.  HEWHAU  .v  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  300  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJIORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

KKOAl>  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petalnma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  m 

Fulton, 

3.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

B.cx  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6.iop  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30P.  m. 

8c  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p«  m. 

6.05  p.  in. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  cs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser*. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,$i  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m->  3*3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7,00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  ra*»  12*4°  P*  m*» 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

7:  o  /~\P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
TC  •  «3  U  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q/^A,  M.  (Sundays  O'dy),  from  Washington 
^3  •  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  s°- 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa«=s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

80  /^v  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lof 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;'  Mt. 
•  OV-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

7j  O  s~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
■^t  •  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dT»  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*ff>0  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
C~>  (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

26. 00,  26-3°>  #7'°°i  7«3°»  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  H12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND — ?,S-3°>  86-oo,  86.30,  7*oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,1(11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  U12.00,  12.30, 
IJr. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-3°»  4-°o,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U 10.46, 
n. 16,  If  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

-  ^.Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco.' 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  l*aul  Kail- 
way,  to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at 

No.  i:$8  Montgomery  street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Ofllec,  483  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Anglo-Nevada  Assurance 

COJti  '<  (RATION. 
FIRE   AND  MARINE. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  above  corporation  having  so 
far  exceeded  the  original  provision  as  to  capital,  it  has 
been  decided  to  increase  the  capital  to  two  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  Company  will  he  incorporated  as  a  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Assurance  Corporation. 

The  subscription  list  will  close  SATURDAY,  October 
31st,  at  3  p.  m. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON,  Manager, 
Thames  and  Mercy  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London. 
J.  S.  ANGUS,  Cashier, 

Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p. 
30  a. 
30  a. 
30  P- 
00  a. 
00  p . 
00  p. 
00  a. 
00  a. 
3°  P- 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
30  a. 
00  a. 
30  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p. 


30  a. 
30  P- 
30  a. 


From  April  6,  1885. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Hyron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  I.ivermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.I.ivermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Demingi  f  Express.. 
Kl  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

[      "       "      "    |  Emigrant  . . 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

-Sacramento,  via  I.ivermore... 

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steancrs  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


.  .46.10  p. 

. t io.io  a. 

. . .6. to  p. 

...5.40  p. 

...  6 . 40  p - 
. . tio.40  a- 

...5.40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
, . .18.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  p. 
. . . t7- 10  p. 
. . . 10. 40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40P. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 

 9-40  a. 

....5.40  p. 
... .5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . 1 6 . 00  a  - 
...t3.4o  p. 
..  .83-40  p. 

 9*4°  a* 

...  .5.40  p. 
. . .  t7 . 10  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 
. . . t7 . 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ix. 00,  11.30,  12. 00,  12.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,  2.00,  '!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.30,  *7  oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-3o,  *s.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ameda)— *g.3o,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  }n.3o,  12.00,  $12.30, 
1. 00,  t:-3o,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8too,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00, *7.3o,  J8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  loibo,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°» 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Oaily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7-23.  *7-53.  *8-*3. 

*8.53,  *9.23,  *lo.2i,  "4.23,  *4-53.  *5-23,  *S-53.  *°-*3. 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.is,  *s-45. 

J6.45,  {9.15,  *3-'S- 
FROM   EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 

12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57, 10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s- 37.  *6o7,  6.37 
7.07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  W-37i  "-07i 
11.37,  12.07,  '2-37,  »-07>  '-37,  2-07,  z-37.  3-°7,  3-37,  4-o7 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  II.52, 
jl2.22,  12.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  ts-45.  t6.i5,  6.45.  t*.«5 
7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  1:9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-15.  "-45 
12.45,  »-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4.45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-i5.  6-45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— ts- 45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45.  10.45,  t«2.45.  i-45i  2.45.  3-45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  ti.i5,  1.15, 

3-i5.  5-I5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.1s,  2.15,  4-'5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  }  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct.  18, 

1885. 

AKKIVE 

S.  F. 

16.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 

10.40  a  

•3.30  p  

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  . . . . 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

• 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 

  3.36  p 

  (5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

■ 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

■ 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-36  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3"  P  •  ■  ■  ■ 

1 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *xo.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3o  P  ■  •  •  • 

'  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
All,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
I         and  Santa  Cruz. 

....    6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

I  Hollistcr  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

So  led  ad  and  Way  Stations. 

....     6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning  I  P  afternoon. 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscauf.ro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CONGRESS  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

«     o      ,  ,     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  reU|n)  iame  ^ 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  J  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Okfices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  fctreet  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street  , 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tickat  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOURS  WITH  GREAT  MEN. 


I  presume  that  I  could  write  an  entire  library 
of  personal  reminiscences  relative  to  the  eminent 
people  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  during 
a  busy  life;  but  I  hate  to  do  it,  because  I  always 
regarded  such  things  as  sacred  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  and  I  felt  bound  to  respect  the  confidence  of 
a  prominent  man  just  as  much  as  T  would  that 
■of  one  who  was  less  before  the  people. 

I  remember  verv  well  mv  first  meeting  with 
General  \V.  T.  Sherman.  I  would  not  mention 
it  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  people 
seem  to  be  yearning  for  personal  reminiscences 
of  great  men;  and  that  is  perfectly  right,  too. 

It  was  since  the  war  that  I  met  General  Sher- 
man, and  it  was  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Tacific 
railway;  at  one  of  those  justly  celebrated  eating- 
houses  which  I  understand  are  now  abandoned. 
The  colored  waiter  had  cut  off  a  strip  of  the  ome- 
lette, with  a  pairot  shears,  the  scorched  oatmeal 
had  been  passed  around,  the  little  door-mats 
fried  in  butter  and  called  pan-cakes  had  been 
dealt  around  the  table,  and  the  cashier  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  had  just  gone  through  the  clothes 
of  a  party  from  Vermont,  who  claimed  a  rebate 
on  the  ground  that  the  waiter  refused  to  bring 
him  any  thing  but  his  bill.  There  was  no  sound 
in  the  dining-room  except  the  weak  request  ol 
the  coffee  for  more  air  and  stimulants,  or  per- 
haps the  cry  of  pain  when  the  butter — while 
practicing  with  the  dumb-bells — would  hit  a 
child  on  the  head;  then  all  would  be  still  again. 

General  Sherman  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
throwing  a  life-preserver  to  a  fly  in  the  milk 
pitcher.  We  had  never  met  before,  though-  for 
many  years  we  had  been  plodding  along  life's 
rugged  way — he  in  the  war  department,  I  in  the 
postoffice  department.  Unknown  to  each  other 
we  had  been  holding  up  opposite  corners  of  the 
great  national  fabric,  if  you  will  allow  me  that 
expression.  I  remember,  as  well  as  though  it 
were  but  yesterday,  how  the  conversation  be- 
gan. General  Sherman  looked  sternly  at  me, 
and  said : 

"I  wish  you  would  overpower  that  butter  and 
send  it  up  this  way." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "if  you  will  please  pass 
those  molasses." 

That  was  all  that  was  said,  but  I  shall  never 
forget' it,  and  probably  he  never  will.  The  con- 
versation was  brief;  but  yet  how  full  of  food  for 
thought!  How  true,  how  earnest,  how  natural! 
nothing  stilted  or  false  about  it.  It  was  the 
natural  expression  of  two  minds  that  were  too 
great  to  be  verbose  or  to  monkey  with  social 
conversational  flapdoodle. 

I  remember  once,  a  great  while  ago,  I  was 
asked  by  a  friend  to  go  with  him  in  the  evening 
to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  they  were 
going  to  have  a  kind  of  musical,  at  which  there 
was  to  be  some  noted  pianist  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  play  a  few  strains.  I  did  not  get 
the  name  of  the  professional,  but  I  went,  and 
when  the  first  piece  was  announced  I  saw  that 
the  light  was  very  uncertain,  so  I  kindly  volun- 
teered to  get  a  lamp  from  another  room.  I  held 
that  big  lamp,  weighing  about  twenty-nine 
pounds,  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  pianist  would 
tinky  tinky  upon  the  right  hand,  or  bang  boomy 
to  bang-bang  down  on  the  bass,  while  he  snorted 
and  slugged  that  old  concert  grand-piano,  and 
almost  knocked  its  teeth  down  its  throat,  or 
gently  dawdled  with  the  keys — like  a  pale  moon- 
beam shimmering  through  the  bleached  rafters 
of  a  deceased  horse — until,  at  last,  there  was  a 
wild  jangle,  such  as  the  accomplished  musician 
gives  to  an  instrument  to  show  the  audience  that 
he  has  disabled  the  piano  and  will  take  a  slight 
intermission  while  it  is  sent  to  the  junk  shop. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  I  carefully  put  down  the 
twenty-nine-pound  lamp,  and  my  friend  told  me 
that  I  had  been  standing  there  like  lil>erty  en- 
lightening the  world,  and  holding  that  heavy 
lamp  for  Wind  Tom. 

I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  slipped  out 
of  the  room  before  he  had  a  chance  to  see  me. — 
Bill  Nye.   

Sideboards. 

At  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  liush  street,  is  a  mahogany  sideboard 
with  brass  trimmings,  peculiar  handles,  and  a 
quantity  of  scroll-work,  which  is  well  worth  see- 
ing. 


SCHILLINGER 


PATENT  PAVEMENT!! 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVINC  CO. 

Is  the  owner  of  the  Schillinger  patent  for  this  coast.  So 
many  impecunious  workmen  are  laying  pavements  in  in- 
fringements of  this  patent  that  the  company  has  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  property-holders  who  have  the  pave- 
ment laid  responsible  for  the  infringements. 

The  company  has  established  a  royalty  of  seven  cents 
per  square  foot  for  the  use  of  the  patent. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  any  cutting  of 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  into  blocks  deep  enough  to 
prevent  cracking  across  the  block  is  an  infringement  of 
the  patent  pavement. 


OTOfnce,  404  Montgomery  street. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


T£%  DEALERS  IN  S3T 


FURS. 


—PRESIDENT.  — 

RH.McDonaldJP 

VICEPftEST 


L.Zvb.Murpny 

CASHlOt  • . 


Oldest  Chartered 


310  sun  si  1  me  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


^cmpfcial  Bank 

Capital^  1000000,00 
Surplus  $  500000,00. 

San  Francisco, Gal  Ju(ylsM885. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1*419  Gkarv  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 

ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German  and  English  Hoarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies  and  Children,  with  Kindergarten. 
Term  commences  October  6,  1885. 

M ME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  A.  M .,  Principal. 

BARNARD'S  college! 

46  O'Earrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction: 

No  "Vacations. 


COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  KEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


oik  COIXBGE   1  1  IH-I  R, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The    Wonderful    iHiitfiioNer    of  IHncum'n. 


Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1'aul-iip  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uoltl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamss  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS   President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

NEW   YORK  GALLERY, 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Guaranteed 

First-class  Work,  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


COLDBERC,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  to  432  P'INLC  ST.,  The  California  market 

 HAVE  THE  

LARGEST  STOCK,    FRESHEST  GOODS,    BEST  VARIETY, 
LOWEST  PRICES  AND  PROMPTEST  DELIVERY 

Of  any  establishment  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Hawley  &  Co.  having  retired  from  business,  their  force  of  salesmen  will  be  found  at  our  establish- 
ment. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
AM'IIEI  S  1  > I  l.l.  Vice-President. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  J.  lWrroN,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  «  AKI'ENTEK,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 


REMOVED 

TO 

215 
SANSOME  ST. 


THE  LION 

Capita]  and  Assets  $4,087,855  OO 

ORIENT 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 


«  npital  and  Assets  $1,474,443  10 

WASHINGTON  ™KSJ,*r- 

Capital  a  nil  Assets  $1,007,414  78 


Pacific  department. 

tam.  it.  OOKNIN,  Manager.    WM.  SEXTO Jf,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Uanchokt  &  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I'i  fly  years  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  MTTACE  ORGAN. 


A..  L. 

BANCROFT  &  CO 

Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  VV.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE  INVESTMENT   OF  -A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  foi  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  wc  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation — a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Eall    and    Winter  Styles. 


tar  FOR   THE  FINEST 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  7:1  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^Take  no  other. 

TUIC  nADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
Ill  10  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Noyes,  of  Cincinnati,  ex-Minister 
to  France,  ex-Governor  ol  Ohio,  and  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  appears  to  be  a  notable  example  of 
how  a  small  man  may  "  rattle  around  in "  very  big 
places.  The  lofty  ambition  that  inspires  this  profound 
politician  is  to  impress  society  as  a  man  of  the  world  and 
a  brilliant  conversationist.  These  are  not  the  grandest 
of  aspirations,  but  they  are  innocent ;  and  it  were  well  for 
the  country  if  many  of  our  leading  statesmen  would  adopt 
similar  ones,  and  give  the  country  a  vacation  in  which  to 
recover  from  their  minstrations. 

But  we  will  come  back  to  our  Governor.  A  lady  from 
California  lately  met  the  gallant  General  at  Hampton 
Beach,  New  Hampshire.  The  lady  is  charming,  and, 
withal,  a  great  admirer  of  intellect ;  so,  when  the  Gover- 
nor began  cunningly  leading  the  way  to  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  prepared  himself,  she  unsuspectingly  fol- 
lowed his  lead  till  the  topic  of  a  future  existence  was 
safely  broached,  and  the  complaisant  lady  asked  the 
question  expected  of  her,  which  was  to  open  the  door  for 
the  display  of  the  conversational  gifts  of  her  companion. 

"What  do  you  think  our  future  life  will  be,  Governor 
Noyes? " 

"  Well,  let  me  see!  Probably  we  shall  wing  our  way 
to  Mars,  and  irom  that  red  orb  we  shall  look  down  upon 
this  pale  planet,  and  wonder  if  we  ever  lived  here ;  and 
then  we  shall  spread  our  airy  pinions  and  take  a  flight  to 
Venus;  and  then,"  etc. 

These  neither  very  startling  nor  strictly  original  views, 
taken  as  an  off-hand  colloquial  inspiration,  rather  im- 
pressed the  fair  Californian ;  and  on  her  return  to  the 
hotel  she  expressed  to  a  lady  acquaintance  her  pleasure 
in  the  delightful  conversation  she  had  enjoyed  with  Gov- 
ernor Noyes. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  this  experienced  person;  "wasn't 
it  something  like  this?  '  We  shall  wing  our  way  to 
Mars,'"  etc. — repeating, almost  verbatim,  the  Governor's 
"  unstudied  "  remarks  to  her  amazed  companion. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know? "  stammered  that  young 
lady. 

"  My  dear  child,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  heard  that  fif- 
teen seasons  ago ;  and  almost  every  summer  since  that  I 
have  inadvertently  listened  to  the  same  burst  of  eloquence, 
till  I  know  it  by  heart.  See  ! "  she  added,  nodding  toward 
the  beach;  "he  has  the  latest  arrival,  Miss  Morgan,  in 
tow.  If  we  hurry,  we  shall  get  there  in  time  for  the 
speech." 

And  sure  enough,  just  as  they  passed  the  strolling  pair, 
the  Governor's  subdued  but  sonorous  tones  were  heard 
in  the  very  act  of  pronouncing — 

 "  Mars,  and  ;  and  then,  Venus," 

etc.,  as  the  voice  died  in  indistinguishable  murmurs  in 
the  distance. 


And  how  many  social  magnates  have  built  up  a  stately 
tower  of  reputation  on  as  flimsy  a  foundation  !  No  doubt 
the  ex-Minister  to  France  is  still  posing  before  an  admir- 
ing feminine  world,  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  De  Stael  cut 
over  into  the  virile  toga  to  drape  his  manly  form  withal. 
But  he  has  had  to  either  seek  new  fields  or  learn  another 
"  piece,"  for  the  mischievous  California  maiden  cruelly 
wrote  out  the  entire  rhapsody  in  the  Visitors'  Book  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Inn  at  Hampton  Beach. 


The  papers  are  always  ridiculing  operatic  people  for  as- 
suming high-sounding  Italian  names;  and  now  they  are 
howling  at  Miss  Lillie  Grubb  because  she  doesn't.  A 
Virginia  City  miner,  who  has  recently  "  seen  that  star  in 
the  East,"  declares  that  no  name  could  be  so  appropriate 
to  the  lovely  singer,  as  when  he  saw  her  she  looked  "  good 
enough  to  eat." 

The  names  of  some  of  the  stars  of  the  opera  are,  if  not 
poetic,  certainly  very  suggestive.  "George  W.  Want" 
has  been  conspicuously  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  operatic 
combinations,  and  now  a  Miss  Hitch  is  coming  to  the 
front.  The  great  objection  to  these  two  names  is  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive;  the  distracted  im- 
presarii  will  tell  you  that  the  company  has  yet  to  be  or- 
ganized in  which  there  isn't  a  Want  of  some  kind,  or,  at 
least,  a  Hitch  in  the  arrangements. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  contemplates 
taking  his  Paquita  company  to  Mexico.  If  he  visit  that 
country,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  arrive 
about  the  time  of  the  "  tilde"  harvest.  Mexico  may  be 
regarded  as  the  adopted  clime,  if  not  the  actual  habitat, 
of  that  useful  product,  without  which  the  sounding  titles 
of  Senor  and  Sefiora  become  Seen-or  and  Seen-ora — 
terms  utterly  lacking  in  that  patrician  dignity  which 
either  garlic  or  the  "tilde"  (or  both)  imparts  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  your  Castilian  Hidalgo. 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  not  one  of  Bart- 
ley Campbell's  company  (excepting  Jeffreys-Lewis,  who 
is  to  the  manner  bred,  so  to  speak)  had  apparently  a 
single  "  n  "  to  bless  himself  and  the  ears  of  his  auditors 
withal.  If  Mr.  Campbell  reach  Mexico  in  the  midst  of 
the  season,  he  may,  at  any  printing  office,  and  for  a 
merely  nominal  price,  procure  a  peck  or  two  of  the  new 
crop,  for  distribution  among  his  company.  By  a  little 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  article,  he  may 
thus  secure  from  a  linguistic  standpoint  that  realistic 
Spanishness  with  which  he  has  labored  so  hard  to  invest  his 
Paquita.   

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  soothing  traits  of  human 
nature  is  its  serene  self-satislaction.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  factor  in  the  production  of  human  enjoyment  is  as 
potent  as  this  single  characteristic. 

Bereft  of  the  priceless  gift  of  egotism,  a  man  is  liable 
to  unpleasant  suspicions  that  he  may  be  in  the  way;  that 
others'  time  is  valuable ;  that  his  hosts,  however  pleased 
with  his  visit,  may  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  before 
morning;  that  his  private  affairs  are  not  so  absorbingly 
interesting  to  others  as  to  himself.  These  and  similar  dis- 
turbing chimeras  are  apt  to  shake  his  self-centered  seren- 
ity, and  even  to  drive  him  to  the  extreme  folly  of  sub- 
ordinating his  whim  to  the  rights  and  wishes  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

His  plate-armor  "of  triple  brass"  is  in  the  unalterable 
conviction,  "  /am  an  exception."  Other  men  who  would 
do  just  what  I  am  doing  would  be  bores,  scoundrels,  tale- 
bearers, hypocrites.    But  this  is  I,  and  / am  none  of  these. 

Probably  the  most  surprising  speech  that  one  mortal 
ever  made  to  another  is  recorded  in  the  sentence  "  Nathan 
said  unto  David,  '  Thou  art  the  man  ! ' "  It  is  always 
some  other  man.  No  doubt  David  had  been  wondering, 
during  Nathan's  entire  discourse,  which  of  his  neighbors 
was  so  mean  a  sheep-thief  as  to  carry  off  that  "  one  little 
ewe  lamb,"  till  the  prophet  startled  him  out  of  his  self- 
righteousness  with  that  terse  sentence — "  Tfwu  art  the 
man." 


There  is  no  Nathan  in  the  average  conscience  or  con- 
sciousness. Any  accusation  is  true  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral; but  I  am  that  noted  exception  that  proves  the  rule 
— the  rule  under  which  all  the  rest  of  you  are  doomed  to 
perdition  more  or  less  utter  and  complete. 


A  smiling  personage,  fairly  radiant  with  good-fellow- 
ship, enters  an  office  and  beams  benevolently  upon  its 
overworked  occupant,  whose  vagrant  thoughts  are  just  be- 
ginning to  run  in  train.  For  an  hour  or  so  he  watches, 
with  tender  sympathy,  the  scribe  writhing  and  squirming 
under  a  succession  of  purposeless  interruptions.  When 
the  last  intruder  has  lingered  himself  out,  and  the  baited 
wretch  at  the  desk  looks  imploringly  at  his  urbane  tor- 
mentor, the  latter,  as  one  who  has  well  considered  the 
subject,  says,  with  impressive  conviction  : 

"Do  you  know  you  ought  to  contrive  some  way  to 
keep  these  loafers  out?  If  I  were  you,  I'd  lock  the  door!  " 

And  then  he  settles  himself  down  for  a  long  gossip  about 
the  probabilities  of  Judge  Clough's  re-instatement,  bi- 
metalism  in  Congress,  the  Roumelian  difficulty,  and 
other  matters  of  pressing  importance. 

Should  the  desperate  office-owner  retort,  "  I'm  going 
to  take  your  advice  and  lock  the  door  just  as  soon  as  you 
see  fit  to  remove  the  last  loafer,"  his  visitor  would  regard 
it  as  an  uncalled-for  brutality,  and  would  go  away  solilo- 
quizing, in  an  injured  manner : 

"  I  wouldn't  have  blamed  him  a  bit  if  he'd  said  that  to 
Thompson ;  but  no  man  can  say  that  I'm  a  bore  to  any- 
body." 

Of  course  not.  You  act  just  as  bores  do :  but  you  can't 
be  one,  you  know,  because — it's  you. 


Dulcibclla  isn't  feeling  well.  Too  many  parties,  the- 
aters, excursions, — too  little  sleep.  She  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  retire  early  to-night.  Young  Goodman  calls.  He 
sees  that  Dulcibella  is  listless,  languid,  and  he  brightens 
up  with  an  idea — 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is.  It  will  not  do.  You're  up  too 
late  nights.  No  one  can  stand  it.  You  ought  to  go  to 
bed  at  nine  every  night,  for  the  next  fortnight." 

Dulcibella  faintly  murmurs  that  she  has  thought  of 
doing  so,  and  really  intends  it.  She  says  this  gently, 
fearing  it  is  too  broad  a  hint.  She  needn't  worry.  The 
genial  Goodman  approves  the  resolve,  but  breezily  adds, 
in  friendly  deprecation : 

"  But  you  will  not  do  it !  I  know  girls.  You'll  retire 
early  for  one  night,  may  be;  but  you'll  never  keep  it  up." 

"  Not  \i you're  here,"  thinks  Bella;  but  she  says: 

"  But  if  my  friends  stay  late,  what  can  I  do?  " 

"  Do?  Why  tell  'em  to  go;  tell  'em  you're  tired  out, 
and  need  rest.  No  one  who  really  cares  for  you  would 
stay  and  keep  you  up  when  he  sees  how  worn-out  you 
look." 

It  is  a  pleasant,  well-lighted  parlor,  and  an  agreeable 
little  family  circle.  There  is  a  piano,  and  Goodman 
sings  sentimental  ballads,  to  which  Dulcibella  must  play 
an  accompaniment.  He  is,  really,  a  favorite,  and  at  any 
other  time  would  be  very  welcome.  At  half-past  eleven 
he  bids  the  exhausted  young  lady  good-night,  with  the 
parting  admonition  to  go  to  bed  early,  if  she  does'nt  want 
to  "regularly  break  down,  you  know." 


Mrs.  Smith  is  ill.  The  doctor  orders  perfect  quiet. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  about  fifty  intimate  friends,  each  of  whom 
calls  every  few  days,  stays  an  hour,  talks  the  patient  blind 
and  dazed,  and  leaves— with  an  expression  of  fear  that 
the  invalid  sees  too  much  company,  and  an  injunction  to 
the  nurse  not  to  let  people  talk  poor  Mrs.  Smith  to  death, 
as  they  are  doing. 

What  we  need  is  a  pocket-Nathan,  self-acting,  and 
warranted  to  strike  "  Thou-art-the-man  ! "  just  at  the 
proper  moment.  It  would  be  improved  by  a  self-cocking 
revolver  attachment,  so  contrived  as  to  go  off  and  shoot 
us  down  in  our  tracks,  if  we  haven't  acted  on  the  first 
warning,  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN 


ACROSS  THE  PLAIN. 


Across  the  plain,  in  spring,  the  rillets,  humming, 

Set  free  from  icy  fetters,  dance  along; 
The  flowers  and  grasses  waken  at  their  coming, 

The  birds  their  carols  swell  in  chorus  strong. 
Earth's  vernal  tire-maids,  now,  their  queen  adorning, 

Bedeck  her  with  choice  blossoms,  as  a  bride; 
The  sun-god  smiles  his  benison  each  morning, 

The  sky  sheds  dewy  pearls  at  eventide. 

II. 

Across  the  plain,  in  autumn,  sere  leaves  quiver, 

Blown  from  the  summer's  bloom,  now  faded  quite; 
The  boughs,  denuded,  feel  the  blasts,  and  shiver: 

Earth  is  about  to  don  her  shroud  of  white. 
Song-birds  have  flown  to  seek  the  sunland's  border, 

While  flowers  await  their  resurrection  morn; 
The  passing  year  now  sets  his  house  in  order, 

Fit  for  the  stranger  shortly  to  be  born. 

in. 

Life  brings  to  all  men  springs  ol  hope  and  gladness, 

Rills  ripple  blithesomely  across  the  plain; 
Autumn  blows  leaves — strays  of  regret  and  sadness, 

That  rustle  past  us  with  a  drear  refrain. 
But  birth  comes  forth  of  death,  as  joy  of  sorrow, 

And  faith  than  doubt  is  mightier  in  the  erd; 
The  glooms  of  night  forerun  a  sunlit  morrow, 

Bearing  a  peace  past  all  we  comprehend. 

fohn  Moran. 


A  MAD  CAREER. 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


[Copyrighted,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure     All  rights  reserved.] 

A  Boston  morning  newspaper,  of  a  certain  date  in  July, 
1884,  gave  an  account  of  the  placing  of  a  young  man  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  the  day  before,  under  peculiarly  sad  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  to  have  been  graduated  from  col- 
lege the  previous  month;  he  was  rich,  an  orphan,  and 
without  relatives;  was  a  great  favorite  in  his  class,  the 
picture  of  health,  but  unfortunately  subject  at  rare  in- 
tervals to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  Owing  to  this  infirmity,  he 
seldom  went  out  alone,  always  taking  care  to  have  the 
company  of  friends.  One  evening,  however,  he  came  into 
town  with  his  chum,  who  lived  in  the  city,  intending  to 
go  to  the  theater.  On  the  way  they  stopped  at  his  friend's 
home,  and  found  serious  illness  in  the  family.  Therefore, 
as  a  favorite  actor  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  enthusi- 
asm was  playing,  he  decided  to  go  alone.  On  the  way 
to  the  Cambridge  car,  while  crossing  Beacon  Hill,  he 
was  seized  with  one  of  his  attacks.  It  was  in  a  quiet 
street  of  dwellings,  and  unfrequented.  His  spasms  were 
unobserved,  but  a  policeman  afterward  found  him  sitting 
on  the  curbstone,  helpless,  dazed,  and  "  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  himself,"  as  stated  in  the  report  to  head- 
quarters. The  inference  was  that  the  young  man  was  in- 
toxicated. The  policeman  summoned  a  brother  officer, 
and  the  two  hustled  the  helpless  student  away  to  the 
station-house,  where  he  was  thrust  into  a  cell  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  he  was  taken  into  the  municipal 
court,  and  arraigned  with  the  motley  group  which,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  newspaper  reports,  is  known  as  "  com- 
mon drunks,"  and  always  forms  the  major  part  of  the 
day's  business  in  that  institution.  These  offenders,  like 
the  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  are  disposed  of  with  prompt 
dispatch  to  clear  the  way  for  the  more  varied  cases,  that, 
out  of  the  cloud  of  wrong  and  wretchedness  ever  brood- 
ing over  a  large  city,  formulate  themselves  into  tangible 
transgressions — dark  shapes  of  sin,  that  here  begin  their 
rapid  descent  into  the  pit  of  hopeless  misery.  The  two 
policemen  testified,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  young  man 
had  been  found  intoxicated  in  the  street ;  he  could  not 
walk  alone  when  they  took  him  to  the  station,  and  they 
perceived  the  smell  of  liquor  in  his  breath.  The  poor 
fellow  had,  in  reality,  never  taken  a  drop  of  ardent  spirits 
in  his  life. 

"  One  dollar  and  costs  "  was  the  penalty,  spoken  in  the 
same  mechanical  tone  with  which  the  sentence  had 
impinged  upon  those  four  shabby  walls  many  thousand 
times  before.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  words  are  not  found 
engraved  there,  as  dripping  water  wears  away  the  stone 
upon  which  it  falls.  While  the  young  man  hesitated, 
meditating  a  reply  in  explanation,  an  angry  snarl  from 
the  veteran  offender  next  in  turn,  who  was  impatient  to 
get  through  a  formality  made  monotonous  by  repetition, 
together  with  a  scowl  from  the  judge,  intolerant  of  in- 
fringements upon  the  discipline  of  the  court,  on  the  part 
of  raw  recruits,  so  to  speak,  sealed  his  lips.  The  officer 
cautioned  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  ending,  "Of 
course  a  swell  like  you  hasn't  given  your  real  name ! " 
The  young  man  paid  his  fine— sick  at  heart,  and  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  miserable  situation  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  his  innocence  he  had  given  his  name,  and  the  affair 
was  the  talk  of  everybody  who  knew  him,  or  about  him, 
many  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  his  physical  affliction 
which  caused  it. 

The  shock  consequent  upon  the  night  in  the  cell,  the 
feeling  of  undeserved  disgrace  acting  upon  a  sensitive 
nature,  combined  with  the  strain  produced  by  hard  study 
for  his  examinations — all  this  proved  too  much  for  him, 
and  his  mind  gave  way. 

His  delusion  was  that  he  fancied  himself  somebody 
else.  His  naturally  vivid  imagination,  though  disordered, 
supplied  most  plausibly  all  details  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  assumed  identity,  so  that  strangers  who  had  en- 
countered him  had  been  deceived.   For  instance,  one  day 


at  a  restaurant-table  he  met  a  newly  landed  English  trav- 
eler, and  represented  himself  as  one  of  the  owners  of  a 
large  ranch  in  Colorado ;  he  had  come  East  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  a  lot  of  cattle  for  shipment  to  Liverpool,  and 
was  going  back  that  evening.  He  invited  his  new  ac- 
quaintance to  stop  over  and  see  him  there  on  his  way  to 
the  Pacific,  naming  the  railway  station,  and  describing 
the  locality,  fifteen  miles  back  on  the  plains,  telling 
minutely  how  to  get  there.  He  painted  a  picture  of  ranch 
life  so  glowing  that  the  Englishman  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  next  week  stopped  at  the  station  named, 
only  to  find  himself  with  bag  and  baggage  alone  on  the 
plains,  after  sunset,  with  no  ranch  of  the  kind  ever  heard 
of  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  forced  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  section-house,  the  only  building  for  miles  around, 
"bunking"  with  a  gang  of  track  laborers.  It  got  out 
among  the  young  man's  friends,  through  an  indignant 
communication  sent  by  the  Englishman  to  a  Boston 
paper,  denouncing  American  methods  in  practical  joking. 

A  feature  of  the  young  man's  madness  was  that  every 
three  days  he  would  assume  a  new  identity.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  not  all  related  in  the  newspaper  article; 
I  learned  them  through  inquiries  which,  some  time  after, 
I  had  peculiar  reasons  for  making. 

In  the  afternoon  newspapers  of  the  next  day  there  were 
brief  accounts  of  the  probable  drowning,  at  Nantasket,  of 
George  Henderson,  a  young  gentleman  from  Australia, 
who  had  been  living  in  Boston  for  several  months  with 
his  uncle,  Alexander  Henderson,  prominent  in  the  wool 
trade.  Young  Henderson  had  been  encountered  and 
spoken  to  on  the  Nantasket  boat  the  previous  afternoon, 
but  had  seemed  melancholy  and  abstracted;  he  had  not 
replied,  but  had  turned  away  and  gazed  out  over  the 
water— a  circumstance  which  struck  the  reporter's  inform- 
ant with  surprise,  for  Henderson  was  of  a  cheerful  and 
companionable  disposition,  and  he  could  not  account  for 
the  change.  The  missing  man  had  last  been  seen  leaving 
the  train  of  the  Beach  railway,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
making  his  way  toward  a  lonely  part  of  the  shore  near 
Point  Allerton.  A  thunder  storm  was  coming  up,  and 
everybody  had  left  the  beach.  After  the  storm,  his  clothing 
was  found  lying  on  some  bowlders  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff, 
soaked  with  rain,  but  apparently  just  where  it  had  been 
thrown.  In  the  pockets  were  found  a  gold  watch  and 
some  money.  The  circumstances  indicated  suicide.  The 
papers  of  the  next  morning  had  a  little  more  about  the 
matter.  Young  Henderson's  body  had  been  found  off 
Cohassett,  the  day  before,  whither  the  tide  had  carried 
it,  and  it  had  been  identified  by  his  uncle's  book-keeper. 
He  had  probably  swam  deliberately  out  to  sea,  with  the 
intention  of  drowning  himself.  His  uncle  had  gone  to 
South  America  that  very  day.  There  were  no  friends  to 
attend  his  funeral,  and  it  was  altogether  a  most  melan- 
choly affair. 

Now,  as  I  am  George  Henderson,  from  Australia,  it  is 
evident  that  I  did  not  drown  myself.  The  whole  story  is 
a  singular  one. 

My  uncle  was  in  the  wool  business,  as  the  newspapers 
stated.  He  is  a  shrewd  old  Scotchman.  In  fact,  was 
there  ever  a  Scotchman  who  was  not  shrewd,  or  canny,  or 
something  else  combining  the  Yankee  adjectives  of  smart 
and  thrifty?  I  say  this  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  for 
though  my  father  was  my  uncle's  brother,  my  mother  was 
an  American,  and  I  was  born  in  Australia;  therefore  I 
feel  free  to  observe  my  paternal  race  from  an  indepen- 
dent, antipodal,  new-world-twice-removed  point  of  view; 
and  I  confess  to  having  obtained  much  quiet  amusement 
from  its  peculiarties,  particularly  as  manifest  in  my  excel- 
lent uncle,  with  his  queer-sounding  burr,  his  sound  head, 
quaint,  sagacious  ways,  and  his  warm  heart  withal. 
Trained  among  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Glasgow, 
he  had  seen  a  good  field  in  America,  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  it;  the  result  was  the  accumulation  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  My  father  had  followed  him  to  this  country, 
married  here,  and  shortly  after  gone  to  Australia,  where 
he  was  established  as  a  wool  buyer  for  my  uncle,  who, 
from  his  vantage-ground,  watched  the  markets  of  both 
the  New  and  Old  World,  and  operated  with  excellent  re- 
sults. After  my  father's  death,  the  Australian  business 
was  conducted  by  other  parties,  with  whom  I  continued, 
having  achieved  some  distinction  as  a  wool  expert.  My 
mother  had  died  before  my  father.  In  the  autumn  of 
1883  my  uncle  had  called  me  to  Boston  to  help  him,  with 
my  knowledge  of  wool,  in  his  negotiations  with  some 
manufacturers,  who  proposed  to  introduce  new  grades 
into  their  mills.  I  was  glad  to  come,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  journey  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  mother's 
only  relatives — the  Kingstons — cousins,  who  lived  in  a 
town  near  by.  Most  delightful  people  I  found  them,  and 
with  them  I  spent  most  of  my  spare  time;  in  fact, 
about  all  of  it,  after  I  discovered  what  a  lovely  girl  Miss 
Anna  Lyman — a  niece  of  Cousin  Fanny,  Charles  King- 
ston's wife — was ;  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover 
that.  Unaccountably  to  me,  she  also  found  something 
to  like  in  her  Australian  cousin — as  I  insisted  on  calling 
myself,  though  there  was,  in  reality,  no  relationship; — 
how  much,  I  could  not  tell ;  I  feared  not  so  much  as  I 
wanted  her  to,  and  I  dreaded  lest  I  might  find  my  fears 
verified. 

The  Kingstons  were  going  to  Europe  that  summer, 
taking  Miss  Lyman  with  them.  The  night  before  they 
sailed,  I  felt  that  I  could  bear  the  torment  of  uncertanity 


no  longer,  and  I  made  bold  to  tell  Anna  what  I  had  been 
both  longing  and  fearing  to  tell.  To  my  unbounded  joy, 
I  learned  that  she  thought  of  me  just  as  much  as  I  did  of 
her.  I  went  back  to  the  city  by  the  latest  train,  with  the 
most  exultant  heart  that  I  ever  felt  beat,  for  the  throbbing 
of  another  heart  in  unison  therewith  had  quickened  it  as 
I  had  no  idea  it  could. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  a  busy  one.  My  uncle  was  also 
going  off  on  a  long  journey  that  day,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
some  business  connected  with  the  wool  interest  there.  I 
was  to  remain  in  charge  of  his  affairs  during  his  absence. 
He  was  going  to  New  York,  by  the  Shore  Line,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  was  to  take  the  steamer  for  Rio  the  next 
morning.  After  seeing  him  off,  I  intended  to  hurry  over 
to  the  Cunard  wharf,  at  East  Boston,  whence  the  Pavonia 
was  to  sail  at  four  o'clock.  I  managed  to  find  time  to 
buy  a  ring,  which  I  intended  to  place  on  Anna's  finger  on 
the  steamer,  and  give  the  Kingtons  a  surprise,  for  we 
agreed  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  it  until  then, 
except  to  my  uncle. 

The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  kept  busy  with  my  uncle, 
every  moment.  He  had  that  morning  received  some  im- 
portant private  information  about  the  condition  of  the 
wool  market  in  Germany.  He  had,  in  consequence,  tele- 
graphed an  order  to  Sidney  to  buy  an  enormous  quantity 
of  wool,  the  profit  on  which  would  be  a  fortune  in  itself. 
But  at  half-past  twelve  he  received  further  news  of  a  con- 
tradictory nature,  which  caused  him  to  reconsider  his 
action.  Lucky,  indeed,  he  deemed  himself  to  get  the 
additional  tidings  in  time,  for  to  have  carried  all  the  wool 
which  he  had  ordered,  with  a  falling  instead  of  a  rising 
market,  might  have  swamped  him.  He  dashed  off  a  tele- 
gram countermanding  his  previous  order,  and  asked  me  to 
rush  down  to  State  street  to  the  central  telegraph  office, 
that  it  might  be  cabled  as  quickly  as  possible.  That,  of 
course,  prevented  me  from  going  to  the  train  with  him. 

"  Good-bye,  Geordie,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  gi'  the  lass  an 
extra  kiss  for  me.  And  may  heaven  speed  her  back  to  ye,'* 
he  said,  as  we  parted  on  the  steps  of  his  lodging-house  on 
the  hill,  where  the  cab  which  was  to  take  him  to  the  station 
had  just  drawn  up. 

I  carried  the  dispatch  in  my  hand,  and  hurried  along  by 
the  shortest  cut  to  State  street,  through  one  of  the  narrow 
lanes  that  abound  in  that  neighborhood,  and  which  in 
Boston  are  often  unduly  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  ave- 
nue." As  I  was  passing  by  the  entrance  of  a  great  hotel, 
two  gentlemen  stepped  out  toward  a  carriage  waiting 
there.  I  did  not  notice  the  elderly  one  particularly,  lor 
his  face  was  turned  the  other  way,  but  I  started  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  sight  of  his  companion.  I  could  hardly  have 
been  more  astonished  to  see  my  reflection  step  out  from 
a  looking-glass  and  walk  away  on  its  own  responsibility, 
while  I  stood  a  motionless  spectator. 

When  two  persons  are  said,  even  by  their  friends,*to 
"  look  exactly  like  each  other,"  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
can  see  the  resemblance  themselves.  Members  of  a  family 
between  whom  everybody  sees  a  likeness,  tracing  in  the 
features  of  each  the  common  mold  in  which  they  were 
cast,  wonder  in  what  it  consists,  for  they  themselves  can 
not  perceive  it  in  the  least.  But  here  there  was  a  similarity 
so  marvelous,  that,  had  he  stood  facing  me  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  between  us,  I  should  probably  have  mistaken  the 
glass  for  a  mirror. 

Nature,  it  seems  to  me,  has  her  regular  set  of  definite 
types,  after  which  she  models  her  human  children.  These 
types  intermingle  and  pass  from  one  into  the  other  with 
hundreds  of  variations  and  combinations.  All  people 
approach,  more  or  less,  one  type  or  another,  and  it  would 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  classify  them,  as  an  observa- 
tion of  the  people  one  passes  in  a  walk,  through  a  crowded 
street,  might  show.  The  common  possession  of  some 
feature  or  lineament  affords  those  resemblances  which 
nearly  everybody  notes.  Twins  are  apt  to  be  strikingly 
alike,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  class  of  twins  with- 
out blood  relationship,  born,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles 
apart — some  subtle  set  of  causes  combining  to  repeat  in 
them  a  type  which  produces  exact  resemblance.  These 
persons,  when  brought  together,  or  in  contact  with  the 
same  persons,  sometimes  occasion  remarkable  mistakes. 
"  So  this,  then,  is  my  double,"  I  thought.  I  had  already 
been  made  aware  that  I  must  have  a  double  somewhere 
around.  For  instance,  several  weeks  before,  in  the  spring, 
a  young  man  had  rushed  past  me  on  the  street,  shouting 
excitedly  as  he  did  so :  "Hallo!  Hen.  'Rah  for  eighty- 
four  ! "  There  had  been  a  college  boat-race,  or  base-ball 
match,  or  something  of  the  kind  that  day.  I  did  not 
know  of  it  at  the  moment,  and  my  impression  was  that 
some  young  fellow  was  taking  remarkable  freedom  in 
abbreviating  my  family  name.  Another  time  somebody 
addressed  me  as  "  Leverett,  "  while  coming  out  of  a  the- 
ater; and  one  afternoon,  in  a  Back-bay  car,  I  was  greeted 
by  two  young  ladies  with  most  friendly  and  cordial 
smiles,  which  salutation  I  returned  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, since  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember 
ever  having  met  them  before. 

"  What  common  ancestor  may  have  transmitted  his 
face  and  form  to  us  two  strangers? "I  queried;  "some 
companion  of  Hengist  and  Horsa?  Perhaps  some  primi- 
tive Ayran,  who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas 
a  hundred  centuries  ago?"  We  not  only  looked  but 
were  dressed  alike.  Both  of  us  wore  suits  of  light-gray 
Canada  homespun,  cut  in  the  prevailing  style,  and  straw 
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hats  of  similar  pattern,  for  the  straw  hat  of  the  sea- 
son has  few  variations.  His  eyes  also  met  mine  with  a 
startled  look,  but  their  real  expression  seemed  one  of 
hopeless  melancholy.  The  startled  glance  turned  to  a 
flash  of  desperate  eagerness,  such  as  a  drowning  man 
might  have  when  he  clutches  the  straw  he  has  reached 
for. 

How  the  impressions  of  that  instant  are  indelibly 
stamped  on  my  brain !  A  gentle  east  wind  had  been  float- 
ing up  from  the  harbor  all  the  morning,  as  it  often  does 
in  midsummer,  bringing  a  delicious  coolness  and  a  slight 
salty  flavor  that  gave  the  air  an  almost  edible  quality,  it 
seemed,  so  tonic  was  it.  In  the  north  and  south  streets 
this  wind  is  not  perceived,  but  in  those  running  east  and 
west  it  draws  up  as  through  a  flue.  Around  the  corners, 
on  such  days,  the  difference  is  almost  as  radical  as  that 
between  the  climates  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  the 
Missouri  river.  This  easterly  breeze,  while  it  had  been 
wasting  itself  in  welcome  whiffs  through  the  open  windows, 
occasionally  rattling  the  maps  on  the  office  walls,  whis- 
pered constantly  of  the  great  steamer  making  ready  across 
the  stream.  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  red  smoke-stacks, 
the  white  puffs  of  steam  escaping,  the  bustle  on  the  decks 
and  on  the  wharf,  increasing  as  the  hour  of  departure 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  My  attention  to  my  duties  was 
close,  but  automatic ;  I  had  a  double  consciousness.  The 
hard  figures  and  dry  commercial  facts  before  me  swam  in 
a  more  buoyant  thought-medium,  in  which  undulated 
alternations  of  light  and  shadow — elation  in  my  triumph- 
ant love,  and  joyous  anticipations  of  the  delight  I  should 
experience  in  slipping  the  ring  on  the  dear  girl's  finger, 
the  tender  gleam  of  her  eyes  meeting  mine  and  reflecting 
the  diamond's  brilliancy  suffused  in  the  solvent  of 
her  soul's  light ;  and  then  the  sense  of  dejection  at  the 
near  parting !  But  the  sunny  emotions  were  dominant  by 
far,  they  were  so  overwhelmingly  new  and  bright;  the 
latter  new,  also,  but  not  yet  experienced.  We  can  have 
but  slight  presentiment  of  a  pain  never  yet  felt,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  small  spot  on  the  sun  of  my  happiness. 

To  return  to  my  strange  encounter.  I  did  not  take 
particular  notice  of  any  thing  at  the  time,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  scene  of  that  instant  is  still  vivid  in  my  memory. 
I  see  the  crowd  passing,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  out  of 
Washington  street  just  beyond,  nearly  everybody  looking 
as  if  they  wished  it  were  not  so  hot.  Among  them  were 
many  men  with  sun-browned  faces,  just  back  from  their 
vacation.  Now  and  then  a  summer  saunterer  with  white 
helmet,  and  easy,  light  suit,  strolls  leisurely  along,  with  that 
superior  "  how-I-pity-you-all "  look,  which,  under  such 
conditions,  the  envious  can't-get-aways  will  ascribe  to 
those  who  seem  to  be  passing  through  the  town  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  the  pleasure  of  gloating  over 
the  misery  of  their  fellows.  The  noise  of  a  sizzling  soda- 
fountain  proceeds  with  sibilant  penetration  from  a  gor- 
geous establishment  out  on  the  corner,  whose  sign,  "  Ice- 
cold  Temperance  Drinks,"  with  letters  all  pendent  with 
icicles  and  capped  with  snow,  stares  at  the  lager-beer  sign 
in  frigid  hostility.  A  street  band  in  a  neighboring  alley  is 
playing  a  tune  from  Mascot,  the  violin  carrying  the  air 
with  an  insistent  stress. 

The  east  wind  had  about  died  away,  as  it  is  liable  to  do 
at  noon-time  in  midsummer;  but  just  then  a  slight  puff 
starts  up  and  caresses  my  cheeks,  making  me  think  of 
the  harbor,  the  steamer,  and  my  love  again,  instead  of 
my  double,  who  now  stands  almost  face  to  face  with  me, 
as  he  approaches  the  carriage  with  his  companion. 

Just  then  there  is  aloud  explosion,  like  the  sound  of  a 
cannon,  accompanied  by  a  great  crashing  of  glass.  The 
soda-fountain  in  the  temperance  drinks  place  had  burst; 
the  horses  start  in  affright ;  the  coachman,  who  is  stand- 
ing at  the  carriage  door,  jumps  to  check  them,  and  every- 
body's attention  is  diverted  in  the  direction  of  the  disturb- 
ance. At  the  same  time  I  slip  and  fall — stepping  on  the 
skin  of  some  fruit,  I  suppose,  dropped  according  to  the 
habit  of  many  careless  persons,  despite  the  many  casual- 
ties thereby  occasioned.  I  feel  a  tremendous  blow;  I 
hear  a  second  crash,  which  seems  louder  than  the  first;  a 
great  light  flashes  before  my  eyes:  then  all  light  goes 
out,  and  I  know  no  more. 

Anna  and  the  Kingstons  awaited  me  at  the  steamer, 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  as  the  time  went  by. 
Other  friends  come  dropping  along  one  by  one.  Cousin 
Fanny  remarked  that  it  was  strange  that  I  did  not  come, 
and  Anna  said  nothing.  At  last,  the  cry,  "All  on  shore 
who  are  not  going ! "  was  passed  along  the  deck,  and 
everybody's  friends  poured  over  the  gangway  planks 
down  on  to  the  wharf,  the  passenger's  all  rushing  to  the 
ship's  rail  to  intermingle  tumultuous  farewells  with  those 
on  the  land.  Anna  strained  her  eyes,  hoping  to  get  a 
sight  of  me  amidst  the  throng.  But,  as  she  gazed  in  vain 
the  tears  gathered.  What  had  become  of  the  sweet  sur- 
prise we  had  planned  for  our  friends? 

The  starting-bell  sounded  from  the  engine-room,  with  its 
sharp,  rattling  vibrations,  at  precisely  four  o'clock,  and 
the  great  vessel  began  to  glide  away  from  the  wharf. 
"Where  can  George  Henderson  be?"  asked  Charles 
Kingston,  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time;  and  the  query  was 
echoed  by  his  wife.  A  sob  from  Anna  startled  them,  and 
they  turned  toward  her.  Her  head  sank  on  her  aunt's 
shoulder,  and  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow.  Then  the 
state  of  things  dawned  upon  them.   They  had,  of  course, 


observed  something  of  the  situation  before,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  far  it  had  progressed. 

The  steamer  kept  on  down  the  channel.  When  near  Fort 
Warren,  one  of  the  harbor  excursion  boats,  the  Twilight, 
rushed  swiftly  and  gaily  on  the  way  to  Nantasket.  She 
passed  close  under  the  Pavonia's  quarter,  and  all  eyes  on 
the  smaller  craft  were  turned  toward  the  greater,  for  the 
sailing  of  an  ocean  steamer  is  a  sight  that  never  loses  its 
novelty. 

"  Quick,  Anna,  look  ! "  cried  cousin  Fanny,  excitedly. 
"  There  is  George  Henderson.  He  must  have  got  be- 
lated, somehow,  and  he  has  come  down  that  way  hoping 
to  get  sight  of  us!" 

A  sunny  gleam  darted  through  Anna's  tears.  She 
looked.  There  I  was,  it  seemed,  sure  enough,  standing 
on  the  Twilight's  hurricane  deck;  but,  although  only  a 
few  feet  away,  and  they  all  waved  handkerchiefs  and 
shouted,  not  a  sign  of  recognition  did  I  give,  but  gazed 
vacantly  before  me,  as  if  I  saw  or  heard  nothing.  The 
brief  joy  that  showed  in  Anna's  face  gave  way  to  an 
expression  of  amazement,  incredulity  and  despair.  But 
she  did  not  sob  any  more. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all!  I  am  almost  willing  to 
believe  it  was  his  ghost !  "  Cousin  Fanny  exclaimed. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  the  mail 
brought  the  papers  with  accounts  of  the  drowning  at 
Nantasket,  which  seemed  to  explain  the  mystery  some- 
what. The  Kingstons  had  been  very  fond  of  me,  and 
they  said  they  did  not  see  how  such  a  level-headed  young 
fellow  could  do  such  a  thing;  but  there  were  many  strange 
and  unaccountable  things  in  the  world,  and  this  was  one 
of  them.  Perhaps  I  had  been  sun-struck,  for  it  was  a 
very  hot  day,  they  said,  mitigatingly. 

Anna  grew  seemingly  cheerful,  but  a  new  stillness  con- 
trasted strongly  with  her  accustomed  buoyancy.  She 
was  always  a  sensible  girl,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  her  friends'  journey.  They  were  quiet, 
middle-aged  people,  accustomed  to  travel  and  to  getting 
through  the  world  easily  and  smoothly;  so  the  situation 
was  less  trying  for  her  than  the  average  gay  routine  of 
travel  would  have  been.  She  declared  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  the  matter;  time,  perhaps, 
would  clear  it  up;  and  she  believed  that  it  would. 

The  continuous  buzzing  in  my  head  grew  louder  and 
louder.  The  picture  of  the  little  "  avenue  "  began  to  re- 
solve itself  out  of  black  nothingness.  At  last  every  thing 
took  its  proper  place  except  my  double.  He  was  gone; 
and  I  somehow  felt  that  I  was  he,  but  that  he  was  not  I. 
While  I  was  pondering  this  conundrum,  the  picture  faded 
out  again.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  kept  them  shut,  I  know 
not  how  long.  When  I  opened  them  again,  Hay  perfectly 
still,  looking  about  and  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
Where  was  I? 

It  was  a  pleasant  room,  comfortably  and  tastefully 
furnished  in  soft  grays  and  browns.  There  were  some 
landscape  etchings  on  the  walls;  attractive  looking  books 
were  scattered  about.  The  windows  were  wide  open ;  it 
was  sunny  without,  but  the  dense  green  of  trees  shut  in 
the  view.  I  attempted  to  stir;  then  I  discovered  that  I 
was  very  weak,  and  that  I  could  not  move  my  right  arm, 
which  was  tighly  bandaged.  A  man,  who,  I  now  per- 
ceived, had  been  sitting  near  me,  stepped  quietly  to  my 
side. 

"  Where  am  I? "  I  asked. 

"  In  a  hospital,"  he  replied.  "-You  are  being  well  cared 
for;  you  have  had  a  bad  hurt,  sir." 

It  dawned  upon  me  that  I  must  have  met  with  an  acci- 
dent when  I  slipped  in  the  presence  of  my  double.  As  I 
slowly  mustered  my  senses,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  be- 
gan to  make  itself  known.  The  steamer  had  sailed ' 
What  would  Anna  think  of  my  failure  to  be  there?  And 
the  telegram  !  it  had  not  been  sent,  and  my  uncle  would 
be  ruined!  The  consequences  seemed  so  fearful,  the 
damage  so  irretrievable,  that  the  idea  paralyzed  ■  my 
thoughts;  and  I  lay  there  again,  senseless  I  think,  I  know 
not  how  long.  At  last  I  stirred  once  more,  and  the  quiet 
man  was  at  my  side.  "  How  long  have  I  been  here?" 
I  asked. 

I  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  hours  at  the 
utmost ;  but  the  answer  was,  "A  fortnight  to-morrow,  sir." 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  me?" 

"  You  broke  your  right  arm  and  fractured  your  skull," 
said  he.  I  lay  there  thinking,  or  rather  vainly  trying  to 
think,  for  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  over  what  had  hap- 
pened and  what  was  to  done  about  it.  The  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  attendants,  said  that  the  doctor  would  be 
around  presently.  When  he  came,  he  saw  that  I  was 
unduly  excited.  With  a  firm  but  kindly  order  that  I 
should  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  the  present,  he  stopped  my 
incoherent  attempts  to  question  him,  and  gave  me  a  seda- 
tive, saying  that  he  would  be  around  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  then  I  might  talk. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  day,  I  felt  decidedly  stronger, 
and  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  doctor.  My  attempts  at 
conversation  with  the  attendant  were  not  very  successful, 
he  was  as  non-commital  as  a  politician. 

At  last  the  doctor  came,  and  I  asked  him  about  my 
accident,  and  how  it  came  about.  It  seems  that,  as  I  fell, 
the  horses  backed  violently,  in  affright  at  the  explosion, 
and  my  head  came  against  some  of  the  ironwork  of  the 
carriage — probably  the  steps, — cutting  a  severe  gash,  and 
occasioning  the  loss  of  much  blood,  beside  the  fracture 


of  my  skull  and  the  breaking  of  my  arm,  of  which  I  had 
already  been  told.  The  doctor  spoke  of  it  as  happening 
just  before  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage;  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  bad  place  for  a  fit.  I  did  not  understand 
this  last,  and  thought  it  a  queer  mistake  on  the  doctor's 
part.  I  asked  what  made  him  think  I  was  getting  into 
the  carriage  and  had  a  fit? 

I  told  him  how  it  all  happened,  relating  the  strange  en- 
counter with  my  double,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  my  accident.  The  doctor  listened  attentively,  but  it 
afterward  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  the  attention  which 
a  scientist  pays  to  his  subject  rather  than  that  of  sympa- 
thetic interest.  I  asked  him  what  could  be  done.  Miss 
Lyman  was  in  Europe,  and  my  uncle  had  sailed  for  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Of  course  I  must  lose  no  time  in  writing  to 
Anna  a  full  explanation  of  the  accident,  sending  it  to  the 
care  of  the  Kingstons'  bankers,  in  Paris.  I  would  also 
write  my  uncle's  book-keeper  to  visit  me  and  talk  about 
the  loss  of  the  telegram.  But  my  broken  arm— would  the 
doctor  kindly  write  for  me?  To  be  sure;  and  his  assent 
was  in  a  remarkably  pacifying  tone.  The  letters  were 
written  at  my  dictation.    But  they  were  never  sent. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  I  heard  nothing  from  my 
friends,  I  became  very  uneasy.  I  had  no  idea  how  dead 
I  was  thought  to  be!  My  recovery  was  rapid,  thanks  to 
good  blood  and  a  strong  constitution.  The  doctor  and  I 
became  great  friends.  He  was  a  young  man,  only  a  few 
years  older  than  myself,  but  had  already  made  a  reputa- 
tion in  his  specialty,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  know 
for  some  time.  He  had  a  strong  face,  which  would  have 
been  handsome  had  the  clean-cut  lines — which  his  other 
features  indicated  were  continued  in  his  chin — not  been 
blurred  by  the  attempt  at  a  full  beard,  which  all  young 
physicians  seem  to  think  demanded  by  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.  I  wonder  if  anybody  is  ever  deceived  thereby 
into  thinking  them  more  mature  and  trustworthy !  To 
my  friend,  the  doctor,  with  his  lively  Saxon  complexion 
and  youthful  eyes,  his  blonde  and  rather  sparse  and 
straggling  beard  gave  the  appearance  of  a  lad  in  his  teens 
masquerading  in  his  borrowed  hair. 

The  doctor  used  to  spend  considerable  time  with  me, 
and  we  talked  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  which 
we  found  we  had  a  mutual  interest.  He  was  a  most 
sympathetic  companion,  and  I  grew  very  fond  of  him. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  would  try  to  draw  my  attention 
in  certain  directions,  and  I  would  remain  unresponsive. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  reply  evasively  to  much  of 
what  I  said  concerning  myself,  when  an  answer  might  be 
expected — not  hesitatingly,  but  with  the  readiness  of  one 
trained  to  evasion.  He  also  had  great  adroitness  in 
changing  the  subject,  after  drawing  me  away  from  matters 
which  1  seemed  determined  to  have  explained,  with  skill 
worthy  a  diplomate. 

One  day,  after  the  doctor  had  left  me,  I  found  that  a 
note-book  had  slipped  from  one  of  the  side-pockets  of 
his  sack  coat,  while  he  was  carelessly  lounging  in  an  arm- 
chair; and  it  had  fallen  unobserved  on  a  soft  rug.  I 
secured  it,  and  though  I  had  always  respected  the  privacy 
of  such  things,  there  had  evidently  been  so  much  with- 
held from  me  which  I  desired  to  know  that  I  felt  justified 
in  examining  it.  I  found  it  full  of  memoranda  concern- 
ing his  patients.  There  was  much  about  one  named 
Henry  Leverett.  It  was  a  strange  case,  and  the  circum- 
stances were  minutely  noted.  It  was  remarked,  with 
copious  professional  comment,  that  there  had  been  no 
recurrence  of  epilepsy.  Another  notable  circumstance 
was  that  his  fancied  identities  had  not  changed  every 
three  days,  as  formerly,  but  that  he  clung  with  remark- 
able persistency  to  his  notion  that  he  was  named  George 
Henderson — carrying  out  the  character  with  striking 
plausibility.  Many  things  were  said  that  were  highly 
complimentary  to  the  patient's  intelligence  and  personal 
qualities;  and  the  doctor  noted  with  some  surprise  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  the  imagined 
misfortunes  of  his  patient,  so  consistently  were  they 
clothed  with  the  interest  of  seeming  reality.  "A  good 
novelist  was  spoiled  when  that  mind  was  shattered,"  it 
was  remarked. 

It  was  all  clear  to  me  now.  The  hospital  was  not  one 
for  the  cure  of  mere  bodily  ills,  but  for  the  healing  of 
minds  diseased.  Somehow  I  had  been  unwittingly  sub- 
stituted for  my  double,  who  had  slipped  away  unob- 
served when  everybody's  attention  was  momentarily 
diverted  by  the  crash  and  ensuing  confusion.  They  were 
just  taking  him  away  to  a  private  asylum,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  and  my  fall  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  poor 
fellow  's  epileptic  attacks. 

This  accounted  for  the  doctor's  evasions,  and  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  which  I  had  observed.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  call  for  the  doctor,  show  him  his  memo- 
randa, and  explain  to  him  his  mistake;  but  reflection 
showed  the  futility  of  such  a  course.  I  would  not  be 
believed,  any  more  than  was  my  supposed  romance  about 
my  double.  I  decided  to  simulate  a  cure,  adopting  the 
personality  of  Henry  Leverett,  and  thereby  effect  my  re- 
lease. The  doctor  soon  came  back,  on  some  slight  pre- 
text, but  really  in  search  of  his  memorandum  book,  which 
he  had  missed.  On  coming  to  my  decision,  I  had  care- 
fully replaced  the  book  where  I  found  it;  and  the  doctor 
seemed  relieved  when  his  quick  glance  saw  it,  apparently 
undisturbed,  just  where  it  had  dropped.  He  seated  him- 
self, and  at  a  favorable  moment  picked  up  the  book,  un- 
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observed,  as  he  thought.  After  a  little  chat,  he  left  me 
again. 

The  memorandum  book  had  given  me  many  points 
about  young  Leverett,  and  I  proceeded  to  study  up  what 
I  could  from  his  letters  and  his  other  effects,  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  asylum  to  make  his  surroundings  as 
natural  and  wonted  as  possible.  This  study  of  a  new 
part  was  difficult,  but  so  much  depended  upon  it  that  I 
devoted  myself  most  perseveringly  to  the  task.  I  sent  for 
the  back  numbers  of  the  daily  papers,  professing  a  desire 
to  read  up  on  the  news.  I  examined  very  carefully  those 
of  the  dates  corresponding  to  my  accident.  The  papers 
which  I  afterward  found  with  the  story  about  young 
Leverett,  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  account, 
were  withheld,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  to  be 
had,  the  editions  having  been  exhausted  by  reason  of 
some  exciting  occurrence.  I  found  the  items  about  my 
supposed  suicide,  which  accounted  for  the  failure  of  my 
friends  to  search  for  me. 

Among  Leverett's  letters  were  many  from  his  chum, 
Frederic  Dunster  Marcy,  written  from  Europe  the  pre- 
vious summer,  full  of  allusions  to  college  matters,  and 
lively  descriptions  of  his  experiences  abroad.  I  primed 
myself  with  these,  and  began  the  assumption  of  my  new 
role  by  expressing  a  desire  to  see  Marcy.  He  was  at  his 
father's  summer  home,  on  the  Beverly  shore,  keeping 
quiet  and  getting  ready  to  enter  the  law  school  in  the 
autumn.  He  hurried  up  on  the  first  train,  when  sent  for. 
He  arrived  full  of  sympathy  and  concern,  but  finding  his 
most  intimate  friend,  as  he  thought,  looking  so  well  and 
like  his  old  self,  he  speedily  became  at  ease,  and  we  had 
a  long  and  confidential  talk.  I  pitied  the  poor  fellow  that 
he  should  be  deceived  so,  for  I  saw  how  extremely  fond 
he  had  been  of  Leverett,  and  it  seemed  a  cruel  imposition 
to  palm  myself  off  for  a  man  who  was  really  dead.  I  was, 
indeed,  at  first,  a  little  nervous  over  the  encounter  with 
one  whom  I  had  never  seen  before ;  but  the  fact  that  I 
should  be  so  unmistakably  believed  to  be  another,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  consequences,  so  encour- 
aged me  that  I  entered  upon  the  new  part  with  con- 
fidence. I  played  it  with  vivacity  and  assurance,  though 
a  sense  of  the  tragedy  underlying  it  all,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  encounter  with  Leverett's  friend,  inspired  me  with  a 
genuine  and  tender  regard  for  him,  giving  my  words  a 
sincerity  whiph  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  I 
led  our  talk  to  things  which  Marcy  had  written  about 
from  Europe ;  inquired  about  his  parents,  and  also  about 
various  college  friends  whom  I  mentioned  by  name.  As 
I  guided  the  conversation,  no  slips  were  made,  though  now 
and  then  things  were  spoken  of  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

When  Marcy  went  away,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  he  prom- 
ised to  come  again  speedily,  and  send  some  of  the  other 
fellows.  The  doctor  was  highly  gratified  at  the  turn  of 
affairs.  I  ignored  George  Henderson  now,  and  that  epi- 
sode seemed  to  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Henry  Lever- 
ett was  himself  again ;  a  little  while  longer  and  he  would 
be  completely  cured. 

One  day  the  doctor  asked  me  to  take  a  drive  with  him. 
My  hurts  were  about  healed;  the  only  trace  thereof  being 
a  scar  on  my  temple.  We  went  in  an  open  carriage — a 
mark  of  the  doctor's  confidence  in  my  recovery.  We 
drove  out  through  the  gate  in  the  high  inclosing  wall  of 
the  asylum  grounds,  where  Virginia  creepers  trailed  down 
and  hung  in  cheerful  contrast,  gracefully  fringed,  from  the 
sun-bathed  red-brick  arch.  It  was  like  an  escape  from 
prison,  and  I  breathed  the  soft  warm  air  of  the  early  Sep- 
tember day  with  an  exhilarating  sense  of  freedom.  We 
took  an  easterly  direction,  going  over  the  smooth,  rolling, 
tree-arched  roads,  bordered  with  pleasant  suburban  homes, 
whose  trim  lawns  were  emblazoned  with  the  vivid  colors 
of  autumnal  plants.  Here  and  there  a  dash  of  crimson 
and  gold  in  the  deep  mature  green  of  the  maples  heralded 
the  annual  chromatic  festival  of  the  forests.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, I  recognized  with  a  sudden  throb  the  town  where 
the  Kingstons  lived.  What  a  pity  they  were  in  Europe, 
I  thought,  with  a  pang — else  I  would  get  the  doctor  to 
drive  around  to  their  house,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
be  explained. 

A  gentle  breath  of  cool  cast  wind  just  then  came  stray- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  through  the  sultry  air.  Instantly  I 
thought  of  that  fateful  moment  in  my  happiest,  saddest 
day,  when  the  east  wind  had  brought  its  message  from 
the  harbor.  I  looked  along  the  road,  and  my  reverie 
turned  to  joyous  amazement,  for  there,  coming  down 
the  street,  under  the  vista  of  the  elms,  was  Anna  Lyman 
herself,  whom  I  had  just  supposed  thousands  of  miles 
away.  She  walked  along  in  sweet  unconsciousness,  and, 
as  we  approached,  I  noticed  a  new  gentleness  in  her  face, 
from  which  I  missed  the  old-time  mirth  which  lurked 
about  her  eyes  and  danced  forth  in  her  merry  glances. 

"  Stop,  doctor  I "  I  cried,  excitedly ;  and,  grasping  the 
reins  from  his  hands,  I  brought  the  horses  to  a  sudden 
stand-still,  and  leaped  out. 

"Anna ! " 

She  uttered  a  low  cry  of  alarm  and  joy  as  she  recog- 
nized me,  and  I  reached  her  side  in  time  to  catch  her  as 
she  fell  senseless  in  my  arms.  The  doctor  followed  in  af- 
fright and  disappointment,  his  faith  in  my  restored  san- 
ity, and  consequently  in  his  own  judgment,  being  rudely 
destroyed. 

"No,  no,  doctor;  it's  all  right,  as  you  will  see  in  a 
moment.   I  am  George  Henderson,  in  reality." 


"But  this  is  a  serious  thing,"  he  interposed.  "This 

young  lady  whom  you  have  frightened  out  of  her  senses 
 » 

"  Is  Miss  Anna  Lyman,  my  fiancee?  "  I  said.  It  was  a 
moment  of  most  delicious  embarrassment— a  young  lady 
senseless  in  my  arms  in  the  open  street,  and  an  alarmed 
and  astounded  doctor  looking  on. 

Anna's  eyes  opened,  and  saw  mine  gazing  down  into 
them.  "  Yes,  it  is  true — I  knew  you  could  not  have  gone 
mad,  and  I  could  not  believe  you  dead,  dearest ! "  she 
murmured.  The  rich  blood  suffused  her  cheeks  again.  I 
had  on  the  same  suit  I  wore  that  eventful  day,  and  nothing 
had  been  disturbed.  The  ring  was  still  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  produced  it.  Taking  Anna's  hand,  I  said,  "Doc- 
tor, you  are  my  good  friend;  you  may  witness  this!  "  and 
I  placed  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

"  Doctor  Lang? "  inquired  Anna,  shyly,  as  I  introduced 
him ;  "  May  Beamish's  friend? "  And  she  explained  that 
she  had  seen  his  photograph  in  the  album  of  a  companion 
at  school,  whom  she  had  heard  talk  much  about  him — 
and  with  reason,  for  it  seemed  they  were  now  engaged. 
This  caused  the  doctor  to  abandon  the  idea  which  was 
growing  upon  him  that  he  had  two  lunatics  before  him, 
and  he  began  to  take  a  tender  interest  in  us. 

We  all  went  around  to  the  Kingstons  together,  for  their 
house  was  close  by.  They  had  been  frightened  by  the 
cholera,  and  therefore  cut  short  their  European  trip.  That 
was  how  I  chanced  to  meet  Anna  at  home.  The  doctor 
staid  to  dinner,  and  drove  back  alone. 

When  my  uncle  returned  from  Buenos  Ayres,  he  de- 
clared that  my  mad  career  had  been  a  most  fortunate 
thing,  for  it  turned  out  that  the  first  information  about 
the  German  wool  market  was  correct,  after  all.  As  the 
second  dispatch  was  lost,  the  directions  in  the  first  were 
followed,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  made.  And  as 
my  accident  had  caused  it,  and  as  I  deserved  recompense 
for  the  suffering  which  I  had  undergone,  and  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  I  could  make  a  better  use 
of  it  than  he,  who  already  had  more  than  he  needed,  my 
uncle  handed  me  a  check  for  the  whole  amount,  on  the 
day  of  our  wedding,  at  which  the  best  man  was  Frederic 
Dunster  Marcy,  with  whom  my  first  meeting  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intimate  friendship — or  the  continuation  of 
one,  as  he  declares,  for  he  can  not  help  still  regarding  me 
as  Henry  Leverett. 


COLD  AND  QUIET. 


Cold,  my  clear,  cold  and  quiet. 

In  their  cups  on  yonder  lea 
Cowslips  fold  the  brown  bee's  diet; 

So  the  moss  enfoldcth  thee. 
"  Plant  me,  plant  me,  O  love,  a  lily  flower; 

Plant  at  my  head,  I  pray  you,  a  green  tree; 
And  when  our  children  sleep,"  she  sighed,  "at  the  dusk  hour, 

And  when  the  lily  blossoms,  oh,  come  out  to  me!" 

Lost,  my  dear?    Lost !  nay,  deepest 

Love  is  that  which  loseth  least ; 
Through  the  night-time,  while  thou  slecpest, 

Still  I  watch  the  shrouded  east. 
Near  thee,  near  thee,  my  wife  that  aye  liveth, 

"  Lost    is  no  word  for  such  a  love  as  mine; 
Love  from  her  past  to  me  a  present  giveth, 

And  love  itself  doth  comfort,  making  pain  divine. 

Rest,  my  dear,  rest.    Fair  showeth 

That  which  was,  and  not  in  vain 
Sacred  have  I  kept,  God  knoweth, 

Love's  last  words  atween  us  twain. 
"  Hold  by  our  past,  my  only  love,  my  lover, 

Fall  not,  but  rise,  O  love,  by  loss  of  me!" 
Boughs  from  our  garden,  white  with  bloom,  hang  over. 

Love,  now  the  children  slumber,  I  come  out  to  thee. 

fean  Ingelow. 

Investors  in  lottery  tickets  should  feel  a  little  discom- 
fort at  the  result  of  the  suit  of  De  Beaujardin  vs.  Fran- 
quelain,  recently  tried  betore  Judge  Edmonds.  The 
plaintiff  alleges  that  he  bought  a  ticket  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery  from  the  defendant,  which  the  defendant 
afterward  took  from  him  by  fraud ;  that  the  ticket  drew 
the  capital  prize  in  the  drawing,  and  that  it  was  cashed 
by  the  defendant.  The  official  list  of  the  drawing,  certi- 
fied to  by  M.  A.  Dauphin,  the  manager  of  the  lottery, 
and  Generals  Beauregard  and  Early,  its  respectable 
"commissioners,"  announced  that  "No.  7507  draws 
capital  prize,  $150,000;  portion  sold  in  San  Francisco, 
California."  The  plaintiffs  whole  case  was  knocked 
from  under  him  by  an  affidavit  from  M.  A.  Dauphin, 
who  swears  that  the  winning  ticket  was  never  out 
of  his  possession,  and  was  still  "uncanceled  and  un- 
sold." It  will  occur  to  any  one  that  a  lottery  busi- 
ness where  the  tickets  that  draw  the  capital  prizes  remain 
"  uncanceled  and  unsold  "  should  be  remarkably  profit- 
able to  the  manager ;  but  the  tickets  are  hardly  a  safe 
investment  for  outsiders.  An  ordinary  faro  game,  it 
would  seem,  has  some  advantages  over  the  Louisiana  Lot- 
tery in  the  matter  of  honesty. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  an  engineer  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  theory  that  a  bridge  was  safe  if  it  could  bear 
three  times  the  heaviest  weight  ever  placed  upon  it  was 
incorrect  if  the  weights  moved,  and  that  such  a  bridge 
would  break  down  rapidly  under  the  passing  of  twenty 
trains  an  hour.  His  observations  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  power  of  an  iron  bar  to  bear  weight  is  no 
test  of  its  strength  to  undue  weight  in  motion.  This  theory 
should  be  of  interest  to  bridge  builders  in  this  country, 
where  there  have  been  so  many  bridge  disasters  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 


ON  WRITING  A  PLAY. 

The  following  letter  was  written  recently  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Scott  Marble,  author  of  State's  Attorney,  Black 
Diamond,  Over  the  Garden  Wall,  etc.,  who  proposed  the 
matter  of  writing  a  play  jointly  : 

Hudson,  Wisconsin,  October  13,  1885. 

Scott  Marble,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received 
your  favor  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  unite  with 
you  in  the  construction  of  a  new  play.  This  idea  has  been 
suggested  to  me  before,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  inau- 
gurate the  serious  thought  which  your  letter  has  stirred  up 
in  my  seething  mass  of  mind. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  unite  with  you  in  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  dramatic  structure  that  people  would  cheer- 
fully come  to  this  country  from  Europe,  and  board  with 
us  for  months,  in  order  to  see  this  play  every  night. 

You  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  somebody  ought  to 
write  a  play.  Why  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago  I  can 
not  understand.  A  well-known  comedian  told  me  a  year 
ago  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  look  into  a  paper  for  six- 
teen months.  He  could  not  even  read  over  the  proof  of 
his  own  press  notices  and  criticisms  to  ascertain  whether 
the  printer  had  set  them  up  as  he  wrote  them  or  not, 
simply  because  it  took  all  his  spare  time  off  the  stage  to 
examine  the  manuscripts  of  plays  that  had  been  submitted 
to  him. 

But  I  think  we  could  arrange  it  so  that  we  might  together 
construct  something  in  that  line  which  would  at  least  at- 
tract the  attention  of  our  families. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me,  for  instance,  how  you 
write  a  play?  You  have  been  in  the  business  before, 
and  you  could  tell  me,  of  course,  some  of  the  salient 
points  about  it.  Do  you  write  it  with  a  type-writer,  or  do 
you  dictate  your  thoughts  to  some  one  who  does  not  re- 
sent being  dictated  to? 

Do  you  write  a  play  and  then  dramatize  it,  or  do  you 
write  the  drama  and  then  play  on  it?  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  secure  a  plot  that  would  cost  very  little,  and 
then  put  the  kibosh  on  it?  or  would  you  put  up  the  lines 
first  and  then  hang  the  plot  or  drama,  or  whatever  it  is,  on 
the  lines?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  prologue? 
Is  it  like  a  catalogue? 

I  have  a  great  many  crude  ideas,  but  you  see  I  am  not 
practical.  One  of  my  crude  ideas  is  to  introduce  into  the 
play  an  artist's  studio.  This  would  not  cost  much,  for  we 
could  borrow  the  studio  evenings,  and  allow  the  artist  to 
use  it  daytimes.  Then  we  would  introduce  into  the  studio 
scene  the  artist's  living  model.  Everybody  would  be  hor- 
rified, but  they  would  go.  They  would  walk  oyer  each 
other  to  attend  the  drama,  and  we  would  do  well.  Our 
living  model  in  the  studio  act  would  be  made  of  common 
wax ;  and  if  it  worked  well,  we  would  discharge  other 
members  of  the  company  and  substitute  wax.  Gradually 
we  could  get  it  down  to  where  the  company  would  be 
wax,  with  the  exception  of  a  janitor  with  a  feather  duster. 
Think  that  over.  But,  seriously,  a  play,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  embody  an  idea.  Am  I  correct  in  that  theory  or 
not?  It  ought  to  convey  some  great  thought,  some  maxim, 
or  aphorism,  or  some  such  thing  as  that.  How  would  it 
do  to  arrange  a  play  with  the  idea  of  impressing  upon  the 
audience  that  "  the  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted?" 
Are  you  using  a  hero  or  a  heroine  in  your  plays  now?  If 
so,  would  you  mind  writing  their  lives  for  them  while  I 
arrange  the  details  and  remarks  for  the  young  man  who  is 
discovered  asleep  on  a  divan  when  the  curtain  rises,  and 
who  sleeps  on  through  the  play  with  his  mouth  slightly 
ajar,  till  the  close — the  close  of  the  play,  not  the  close  of 
his  mouth, — when  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  dead.  He  then 
plays  the  cold  remains  in  the  closing  tableau,  and  fills  a 
new-made  grave,  at  nine  dollars  per  week. 

I  could  also  write  the  lines,  I  think,  for  the  young  man 
who  comes  in  wearing  a  light  summer  cane  and  a  seer- 
sucker coat,  so  tight  that  you  can  count  his  vertebrae.  I 
could  write  what  he  would  say,  without  great  mental 
strain,  I  think.  I  must  avoid  mental  strain,  or  my  in- 
tellect might  split  down  the  back,  and  I  would  be  a  men- 
tal wreck,  good  for  nothing  but  to  strew  the  shores  of 
time  with  myself. 

Various  other  crude  ideas  present  themselves  to  mind, 
but  they  need  to  be  clothed.  You  will  say  that  this  is 
unnecessary.  I  know  you  will  at  once  reply  that,  for  the 
stage,  the  less  you  clothe  an  idea  the  more  popular  it  will 
be;  but  I  could  not  consent  to  have  even  a  bare  thought 
of  mine  make  an  appearance  night  after  night  before  a 
cultivated  audience. 

What  do  you  think  of  introducing  a  genuine  case  of 
smallpox  on  the  stage?  You  say  in  your  letter  that  what 
the  American  people  clamor  for  is  something  "  catchy." 
That  would  be  catchy,  and  it  would  also  introduce  itself. 

I  wish  you  would  also  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  diet  you 
confine  yourself  to  while  writing  a  play,  and  how  you  go 
go  to  work  to  procure  it.  Do  you  live  on  a  mixed  diet  or 
on  your  relatives?  Would  you  soak  your  head  while 
writing  a  play,  or  would  you  soak  your  overcoat?  I  de- 
sire to  know  all  these  things,  because,  Mr.  Marble,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  as  ignorant  about  this  matter  as  the 
babe  unborn.  In  fact,  posterity  would  have  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  know  less  about  play-writing  than 
I  have  succeeded  in  knowing. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  kind  of  comedy,  my  idea  would  be 
to  introduce  something  facetious  into  the  middle  of  the 
comedy.  No  one  will  expect  it,  you  see,  and  it  will 
tickle  the  audience  almost  to  death. 

A  friend  of  mine  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  great  hit 
to  introduce,  or  rather  to  reproduce,  the  Hell  Gate  ex- 
plosion. Many  were  not  able  to  be  there  at  the  time,  who 
would  willingly  go  a  long  distance  to  witness  the  repro- 
duction. 

I  wish  that  you  would  reply  to  this  letter  at  an  early 
date,  telling  me  what  you  think  of  the  schemes  suggested. 
Feel  perfectly  free  to  express  yourself  fully.  I  am  not 
too  proud  to  receive  your  suggestions.    Yours  truly, 

Bill  Nye. 


The  man  who  stops  quickest  to  see  a  dog  fight  in  the 
street  is  as  likely  to  be  a  clergyman  on  his  way  to  church 
as  a  pugilist  going  to  a  gymnasium. — New  York  Sun. 
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ASHES. 


October  flame  is  on  the  hill, 

The  bitter-sweet  in  scarlet  glows; 
While  in  my  heart  the  autumn  chill 

Subdues  its  throes. 

I  hover  o'er  the  ruddy  coal, 
And  watch  the  shifting  shadows  die; 

While  ever,  at  my  heart  and  soul, 
The  shadows  lie. 

The  houseless  wind,  in  protest  shrill, 

Now  rattles  at  the  loosened  blind; 
He  seems  to  feel,  within  he  will 

Scant  welcome  find. 

The  flickering  fire  is  almost  dead  ; 

The  after-glow,  though  sometimes  bright, 
Forgets  its  parting  cheer  to  shed; — 

All's  dark.  Good-night. 

Trebor  Old,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  hopes  that  he  has  made  it  sufficiently 
clear,  in  his  recent  articles  touching  on  some  phases  of 
so-called  social  ism,  that  he  has  no  wish  to  be  understood 
as  condemning  any  rational  and  practical  movement  in 
the  direction  of  social  reform.  He  has  no  desire  to  cen- 
sure well-intentioned  efforts  toward  the  upraising  of  hu- 
manity, even  though  they  may  be  entirely  impracticable; 
but  he  believes  it  only  right  that  miscreants  who  openly 
advocate  the  gospel  of  violence  and  crime  should  receive 
no  quarter. 

Probably  many  of  our  people  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  in  this  enlightened  land  an  association  of  men  whose 
public  sentiments  are  scarcely  less  revolting  than  those  of 
the  thugs  of  India,  and  that  this  association  is  daily 
spreading  its  influence,  having  already  gained  a  foothold 
in  all  the  leading  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  nation. 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  to  any  one  that  in  any  center  of 
population  there  is  a  desperate  criminal  class  as  well  as  a 
number  of  disaffected  laborers,  who  need  only  leaders 
and  an  occasion  to  join  in  a  carnival  of  havoc  and 
bloodshed.  That  so  far  the  authorities  have  been  able  to 
check  any  uprising  of  these  elements  before  they  have 
been  able  to  work  any  considerable  damage,  is  no  sign 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  if— as  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  expect — they  should  be  able  to  institute  a  simul- 
taneous convulsion  throughout  the  country,  and  perhaps 
the  world.  The  Rambler,  at  least,  believes  that  the 
public  ought  to  be  kept  as  fully  informed  as  possible  as  to 
the  proposed  moves  of  these  conspirators. 

Were  it  only  the  methods  which  these  pretended  re- 
formers propose  to  use  to  accomplish  their  ends  which 
are  to  be  condemned,  the  case  would  be  bad  enough. 
The  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  has  been 
the  source  of  incalculable  evil  to  the  human  race,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world ;  but  in  this  case  the  state  of  things 
which  hundreds  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
doing  their  best  to  bring  about  would  be  only  fit  to  pre- 
vail in  the  nethermost  depths  of  the  infernal  pit. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  not  too  strong  language, 
the'  Rambler  would  here  present  a  few  extracts  from  an 
article  printed  in  a  recent  number  of  TJie  Alarm  ( the 
official  journal  of  the  International  Association — the  so- 
ciety here  referred  to),  published  ,in  Chicago.  The  arti- 
is  headed  as  follows : 

MURDERERS. 


CAN   STATUTE  LAW   PROHIWT  CRIME  OR  PUNISH  THE  CRIMI- 
NAL?—IN  ANARCHY  OR   NATURAL  LAW 
ALONE   IS  SAFETY. 


The  writer,  in  the  beginning,  asks  two  questions : 

Does  or  can  law  prevent  murder,  even  if  you  hang  a  man  to 
prove  killing  is  wicked?  Why  is  one  man  endowed  with  the 
power  to  kin  another,  or  why  is  that  other  so  easily  killed,  if 
killing  ought  not  to  be? 

The  first  argument  is  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  safer 
to  commit  murder  in  a  community  where  one  would  be 
tried  according  to  statute  law — since  you  would  there 
have  the  chance  of  escaping  punishment  by  means  of 
some  legal  quibble — than  in  a  community  where  there  was 
no  law  and  any  one  had  a  right  to  avenge  the  crime ;  but, 
as  the  writer  reasons  that  the  latter  plan  would  lead  to 
endless  bloodshed,  he  considers  it  safer  not  to  avenge  at  all. 

Next  is  found  this  remarkable  statement : 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  responsible  both  for  the  possibility  and 
inclination  to  murder.  Has  he  made  a  blunder,  or  is  he  willfully 
corrupt,  that  we  must  call  on  the  politician  to  correct  his  loose- 
ness? 

The  argument  then  goes  on  to  the  effect  that  as  each 
wolf,  having  the  free  right  to  kill  its  fellow,  and  fearing 
death,  will  not  kill  another  unless  driven  to  it  by  starva- 
tion, and  cannibals  only  dare  kill  enemies  of  their  tribe, 
therefore,  if  we  had  also  the  free  right  to  murder  we  also 
would  live  in  a  state  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and 
mutual  protection.  This  natural  arrangement  concern- 
ing murder  is  also  declared  to  be  as  binding  in  case  we 
believe  natural  law  to  be  the  production  of  blind  evolu- 
tion as  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  ordained  by  a  supreme 
creator. 

The  sentiments  of  this  article,  whose  whole  tone  re- 
minds one  of  the  awful  irony  of  De  Quincey's  famous  es- 
say on  "  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art,"  are  indorsed  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  journal,  as  well  as  in  other  communi- 
cations published.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Alarm  certainly  justifies  its  name  by  its  utterances. 


The  Rambler  can  not  but  think  it  a  serious  matter  that 
men  preaching  the  doctrine  of  incarnate  fiends  should 
be  found  in  all  our  chief  towns  and  cities ;  and  what  is 
worse,  that  they  should  everywhere  find  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  disciples.  In  this  city  alone  there  are 
no  less  than  three  societies,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
several  hundred,  pledged  to  such  principles  as  these;  and 
pledged  also  to  use  the  first  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  system  of  society,  by  vio- 
lence, and  to  establish  their  reign  of  anarchy  and 
horror.  They  have  also,  in  this  state,  a  daily  paper  de- 
voted to  the  promulgation  of  their  views;  and  express  their 
determination  to  spread  their  doctrines  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  such 
ideas,  unless  very  much  disguised,  will  ever  win  any 
great  favor  with  the  generally  clear-headed  and  wide- 
awake class  of  American  farmers. 

These  human  monsters,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  advo- 
cate free  license  for  murder,  as  well  as  all  other  crimes, 
and  who  boldly  assert  their  determination  to  deluge  the 
nation  in  blood  in  order  to  bring  about  their  era  of  lust, 
brutality,  and  degradation,  have  the  audacity  to  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  up-builders  of 
humanity. 

It  is  time  that  every  union  and  assembly  of  honest  toil- 
ers should  rise  up  and  publish  abroad  an  utter  repudiation 
of  any  fellowship  or  sympathy  with  men  professing  such 
principles,  in  order  that  American  workmen  may  once  for 
all  be  freed  from  the  opprobrium  of  association  with  a 
class  of  vile  scoundrels  who,  whatever  they  may  profess, 
are  in  reality  the  chief  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the  true 
rights  of  labor. 

Could  the  anajchists  of  this  country  justify  themselves 
on  the  plea  of  the  Russian  nihilists  and  Irish  terrorists, 
that  they  were  struggling  to  do  away  with  the  oppressions 
of  centuries;  could  they,  like  the  latter,  point  to  a 
definite  good  to  be  accomplished  should  they  be  success- 
ful, there  might  be  some  reason  in  giving  them  support, 
in  spite  of  the  means  by  which  they  expect  to  gain  their 
ends.  But  how  can  any  sensible  workingman,  whatever 
wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  he  may  suffer,  expect  to  gain  by 
the  substitution  for  the  present  order  of  things  of  a  sys- 
tem which  will  leave  himself  and  family  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mob  of  thieves  and  cut-throats  suddenly  freed  from  all 
restraint,  and  make  life  one  long  guerrilla  warfare?  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  would  the  anarchical  plan  amount  to, 
were  it  possible  for  it  to  be  adopted  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  our 
municipial  and  state  governments  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
hibit men  from  expressing,  in  public,  ideas  subversive  not 
only  of  our  established  institutions  but  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  civilization  as  well. 

Any  interference  with  free  speech,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  which  boasts  of  allowing  the  largest  liberty  to  the 
individual  consistent  with  public  safety,  would  naturally 
give  rise  to  a  dangerous  precedent ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  ought  to  allow  an  open  advocacy  of  murder 
and  crime.  It  is  claimed  that  by  permitting  these  agi- 
tators to  openly  express  their  views,  they  are  rendered  less 
dangerous,  since  the  authorities  and  the  public  are  thus 
kept  reasonably  well  informed  of  their  movements,  and 
so  may  be  prepared  to  check  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
guilty  of  an  overt  act.  Since,  however,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  our  civil  war  might  easily  have  been  averted, 
or  at  least  rendered  much  less  destructive,  had  our  na- 
tional government  possessed  the  same  power  as  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  defending  itself  against  the  treason  of 
those  owing  it  allegiance,  it  would  seem  the  best  policy, 
in  this  case,  for  us  to  take  precautions  in  advance. 

We  are  told  that  the  anarchists,  in  any  case,  could  do 
little  harm,  since,  in  the  first  place,  they  recognize  no 
supreme  authority  to  whose  direction  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  submit,  each  individual  society,  and  indeed  almost 
every  member,  having  different  ideas  of  the  details  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  establishing  their  new  system; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  they  differ  with 
regard  to  their  plans  for  the  future,  they  arc  all  united  in 
the  expressed  determination  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  present  state  of  society,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  only 
anxious  to  carry  on  their  agitation  with  a  view  of  getting 
an  easy  living  at  the  expense  of  their  dupes,  and  of  attain- 
ing a  certain  notoriety.  This  is  scarcely  true,  especially 
as  regards  the  first  statement,  since  many  of  their  most 
active  workers  boast  of  paying  their  own  expenses  in 
nearly  all  their  journeyings  to  and  fro.  Besides,  even 
were  the  leaders  insincere,  is  it  possible  that  they  could 
control  the  mass  of  their  followers  after  having  stirred  them 
up  to  acts  of  lawlessness? 

When  we  remember  the  fearful  destruction  wrought  by 
the  wild  mobs  of  Paris,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what 
harm  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simultaneous  uprising  of 
the  same  class  in  all  the  chief  centers  of  population  in  our 
own  country.  J.  D.  S. 


No  recent  edition  of  the  American  Encyclopedia  may 
have  been  published,  but  that  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  the 
New  York  Sun 's  announcement  that  Blue  Jeans  Williams, 
of  Indiana,  will  presently  take  the  stump  for  the  Democ- 
racy of  New  York.  Blue  Jeans  has  gone  to  a  land  where 
homespun  ware  is  not  considered  essential  to  Democratic 
simplicity. — Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ARTIST. 


The  eminent  Italian  tragedian,  Salvini,  a  few  days  ago, 
said  that  he  attributed  the  decay  of  dramatic  art  in  great 
measure  to  the  social  distinction  now  awarded  to  actors. 
He  expressed  the  deliberate  opinion  that  professional 
players  to-day  would  be  all  the  Detter  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  share  the  social  ostracism  which,  only  a  few 
decades  ago,  was  the  fate  of  nearly  all  persons  connected 
professionally  with  the  stage.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  assertion,  although  it  was  uttered  half  in  jest. 
No  one  would  wish  to  revive  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  big- 
otry which  accounted  all  contact  with  a  play-actor  a  dis- 
grace ;  but  there  is  no  very  good  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  held  in  special  honor  simply  because  he  figures  before 
the  footlights.  All  that  actors  can  fairly  claim,  or  that 
true  lovers  and  admirers  of  the  stage  would  wish  to  claim 
for  them,  is  their  right  to  be  considered  members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  artists,  and  to  share  all  the  privileges, 
social  or  otherwise,  invariably  extended  in  a  cultivated 
community  to  all  persons  proving  themselves  worthy  of 
them  by  their  conduct  and  achievements.  There  are 
many  actors  and  actresses  to-day  who  ought  to  be,  and 
who  are,  ornaments  of  any  society,  and  the  fact  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  all  haters  of  snobbery ;  but 
the  growing  disposition  to  make  every  successful  theatri- 
cal performer  the  object  of  hero-worship  is  to  be  greatly 
deplored,  because  it  tends  evidently  and  inevitably  to  the 
degradation  of  the  stage  as  an  art.  Everybody  who  has 
given  any  thought  to  the  matter  knows  that  the  fictitious 
importance  given  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  actors  and 
actresses  of  even  the  tenth  degree,  either  by  managerial 
trickery  or  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  day,  is  supremely 
ridiculous.  The  vain  little  objects  of  all  this  puffery — 
the  mere  mouthers  and  amblers  and  jig-makers  who  are 
thus  elevated  into  temporary  prominence — are  delighted, 
of  course,  and  doubtless  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  earth,  never  dreaming  that  all  this  exaltation 
is  the  sure  precursor  of  coming  humiliation.  But  the  re- 
action is  certain,  nevertheless.  The  hope  of  easy  noto- 
riety and  quick  prosperity  to  be  won  by  an  elegant  ad- 
dress, a  charming  face,  an  attractive  figure,  unlimited  as- 
surance, a  rich  wardrobe,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  profession,  and  judicious  advertis- 
ing, is  filling  the  theaters  with  incapables,  whose  shallow 
pretenses  will  bring  the  stage  into  utter  contempt  again 
whenever  there  is  a  revival  of  common  sense. 

These  reflections  seem  to  be  timely  just  now,  when 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  two  or  three  clever 
managers  and  a  part  of  the  press  to  raise  certain  per- 
formers to  pinnacles  of  greatness  which  they  have  no  right 
to  occupy.  The  career  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  This  young  lady  is  in  some  respects 
an  honor  to  the  stage.  Her  character  is  unassailable, 
her  ambition  most  praiseworthy,  her  physical  qualifica- 
tions for  great  achievement  indisputable,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  technically  known  as  stage  business  con- 
siderable. When  she  first  appeared  in  the  metropolis, 
seven  years  ago,  her  cleverness,  her  beauty,  her  splendid 
voice,  and  her  manifest  intelligence,  excited  the  highest 
expectations.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  a  great  dra- 
matic genius  had  arisen,  and  the  critics  and  the  public 
did  homage.  She  began  on  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  has  floated  on  a  flood-tide  of  prosperity  ever 
since;  and  yet  she  has  made  scarcely  any  advance  in  the 
way  of  artistic  development.  Her  "  Rosalind  "  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  who  wish  her  well.  She  did  not 
fail  completely,  because  of  the  charm  of  her  personality, 
which  has  a  peculiar  witchery  of  its  own.  But  the  witch- 
ery is  not  that  of  "  Rosalind."  With  the  inner  self  of  the 
character — its  warmth,  its  poetry,  its  subtlety  and  tender- 
ness— she  exhibited  no  sympathy.  Her  performance  was 
for  the  most  part  mere  mechanism — not  even  mechanism 
of  the  highest  order.  It  was  like  a  piece  of  rather  coarse 
carving  in  ivory,  lovely  to  look  at  from  a  distance,  charm- 
ing in  its  purity  and  general  outline,  but  not  sufficiently 
polished  to  bear  the  test  of  close  inspection.  Of  imagina- 
nation,  originality,  and  definite  or  sustained  conception, 
it  was  destitute.  It  was  distinctly  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
artistic  proportions,  and  erred  even  in  the  matter  of  dress; 
for  surely  "  Ganymede  "  ought  not  to  be  attired  in  mate- 
rials so  essentially  feminine  in  color  and  quality.  The 
credulity  of  "  Orlando,"  in  this  case,  passes  the  extrcmest 
limits  of  fancy.  But  he  was  not  the  only  man  whose  per- 
ceptions were  blinded  by  the  vision  of  beauty  before  him. 
Why  has  not  Miss  Anderson  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her 
youth?  Is  it  because  she  is  deficient  in  dramatic  intelli- 
gence? or  because  the  cruel  and  silly  flattery  of  false 
friends  has  convinced  her  that  improvement  in  her  case  is 
impossible?  If  the  latter  be  the  true  reason,  let  her  close 
her  ears  to  adulation  while  there  is  yet  time.  The  envious 
years  will  rob  her,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  stately  beauty  and 
youthful  charm  to  which  she  owes  so  much;  and  if  in 
that  day  she  has  not  the  resources  of  art  to  supply  the  loss 
of  natural  gifts,  the  fabric  of  her  fame  will  crumble  into 
dust  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  reared.  There  is  only 
one  road  to  permanent  success,  and  the  foundation  of  it  is 
hard  work.  The  case  of  M  iss  Anderson  is  quoted  simply 
for  the  sake  of  forcible  illustration.  She  is,  of  course, 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  vast  crowd  of  shallow  pre- 
tenders who  infest  the  stage ;  but  her  artistic  experience 
has  been  of  the  butterfly  order.  Butterflies  vary  in  brill- 
iancy and  value;  they  arc  all  nipped  when  the  frost 
comes. — Tlie  Critic. 


Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne  walk  is  still  to  be  let.  It  has 
been  untenanted  since  he  left  it  for  the  last  time.  Be- 
cause the  philosopher  had  lived  there,  the  rent  of  his  suc- 
cessor was  fixed  at  a  rate  double  that  of  the  neighboring 
dwellings,  and  the  selling  price  was  fixed  at  two  thousand 
dollars.  No  disciple  of  the  philosopher  has  yet  been 
found  who  is  willing  to  pay  double  rent  for  the  privilege 
of  living  under  the  roof  which  sheltered  his  master. 


The  bear  failures  of  last  week  showed  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  short  interest  of  any  magnitude  in  the  stock 
market. — Bradstreefs. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CAPTAIN  MELVILLE. 


The  Famous  _A.ustrH.lian  Bush-Ranaer. 


BY  J.  M. 

Captain  Melville  was  a  squat,  square-built  man  of 
twenty-five,  with  a  broad,  bronzed  face,  wide  forehead, 
high  cheek-bones,  thin  lips,  and  piercing,  small,  dark 
eyes.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Dublin  University,  and  intended  for  the  bar; 
but,  owing  to  family  embarrassments  and  to  certain 
obliquities  in  the  man  himself,  had  abandoned  his  studies, 
and,  in  1852,  went  to  Australia  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the 
gold  fields.  There  he  tried  his  luck  at  surface  digging ; 
but  while  all  around  him  were  getting  nuggets  and  gold 
in  plenty,  poor  Melville  couldn't  strike  a  pennyweight, 
when,  mortified  at  his  bad  luck,  he  took  to  drink,  and 
soon  squandered  the  few  pounds  his  father  had  given  him 
on  leaving  home. 

At  that  time  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  were  infested 
by  some  of  the  worst  characters  the  sun  ever  looked  upon 
— convicts,  ex-convicts,  and  jail-birds  from  all  the  colo- 
nies, supplemented  by  thieves  and  burglars  from  London 
and  all  the  great  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Melville, 
resorting  to  the  saloons,  and  drifting  along  in  a  hopeless, 
reckless  sort  of  way,  began  to  consort  with  them,  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  their  lives  and  habits.  "It 
was,"  they  said,  "the  greatest  folly  and  waste  of  time  to 
toil  for  gold  by  slaving  and  moiling  all  day  long  in  dirt 
and  clay  when  any  amount  of  it  could  be  obtained  by 
simply  '  sticking  up '  the  miners.  It  was  well  enough  for 
bull-whackers  and  clod-hoppers  to  burrow  in  the  earth 
and  take  out  nuggets  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  for 
practical  men,  with  a  turn  for  business  and  trained  by 
experience,  it  was  simply  disgraceful." 

Melville  was  an  attentive  listener  on  these  occasions, 
and  was  quietly  extending  the  subtle  influence  of  his  in- 
telligence over  the  loquacious  ruffians,  who  bowed  un- 
consciously to  his  superiority,  and  admired,  or  rather 
feared,  him  for  the  fierce  expression  of  his  countenance. 
After  he  had  well  extended  his  acquaintance  among  them, 
and  had,  besides,  unmistakably  asserted  his  superiority  as 
a  boxer — a  charming  accomplishment  he  had  acquired 
with  his  Greek  and  Latin  when  in  Trinity  College — he 
picked  out  six  of  the  most  desperate  characters  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, as  a  company — a  "gang" — for  the  purpose  of 
practicing  the  time-honored  profession  of  highway  rob- 
bery. 

Having  got  his  men  together,  he  drafted  a  few  simple 
rules  for  their  guidance— among  them  being  one  com- 
manding implicit  obedience  to  himself,  and  another 
enjoining  respect  for  females,  who,  under  no  circum- 
stance, should  be  molested.  The  infringement  of  either 
of  these  two  laws  involved  the  punishment  of  death ;  and, 
as  there  was  nothing  like  a  clear  understanding  at  the  start, 
he  assured  them  that  the  law  should  be  inexorably  exe- 
cuted. 

"  Were  they  satisfied,  and  did  they  accept  the  law?  " 

"Oh  yes;  they  were  all  satisfied.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer";  and  they  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  obey  the 
captain's  laws. 

"Now,  comrades,"  continued  the  captain,  "this  is  a 
serious  enterprise,  and  you  must  keep  sober  when  there  is 
any  business  on  hand.  When  we  are  in  camp,  however, 
you  can  drink  as  much  as  you  please,  and  I  will  even  join 
you  myself  in  a  little  jollification." 

For  this  condescension,  the  woods  resounded  with 
cheers  for  the  captain,  and  "  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow"  was 
sung  all  around. 

"  Now,"  concluded  the  captain,  "  you  must  remember 
we  have  business  to  attend  to  in  the  morning,  and  you 
had  better  look  to  your  horses  and  arms,  and  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  before  spreading  your  blankets." 

"  Yes."  Every  thing  was  in  proper  trim  for  an  early  start ; 
and,  spreading  their  blankets  round  the  camp-fire,  the 
bush-rangers  were  soon  fast  asleep.  Before  dawn  next 
morning  they  were  up  and  busy,  some  saddling  the  horses 
and  others  preparing  breakfast ;  and  before  the  sun  had 
yet  risen  they  were  riding  toward  the  road  leading  from 
Bendigo  to  Melbourne.  Bendigo  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  gold  fields  of  Australia,  or  perhaps  in  the  world; 
and  a  weekly  escort  had  been  established  by  the  govern- 
ment for  conveying  the  miners'  gold  from  there  to  the 
capital.  Having  come  to  the  track,  and  made  some  pre- 
liminary preparations,  they  hid  in  the  bush  and  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  escort. 

About  noon,  the  escort  wagon,  guarded  by  eight  troop- 
ers, was  heard  approaching  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  the  country 
around  was  thickly  wooded  and  the  escort  had  standing 
orders  to  drive  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  such  situations, 
for  fear  of  possible  ambush.  On  the  escort  came,  rattling 
along  at  high  speed;  nearer  and  nearer  it  approached, 
until  the  clatter  of  the  troopers'  scabbards  and  the  jin- 
gling of  their  spurs  were  distinctly  audible.  The  high- 
mettled  horses  rejoiced  in  their  strength,  and  the  men,  in- 
haling the  crisp  air  of  that  mountain  region,  exulted  in 
animal  spirits.  On  they  came,  laughing  and  singing, 
when,  suddenly,  wagon,  driver,  horses  and  all  crashed 
headlong  into  a  covered  pit !  The  confusion  and  con- 
sternation no  words  could  describe.  The  men  sprang 
from  their  saddles  and  ran  to  extricate  the  horses  and 
wagon.  Instantly  the  bush-rangers,  spurring  their  animals 


to  the  scene  of  confusion,  pointed  their  weapons  and 
ordered  the  men  to'  stand  aside. 

"  The  first  man,"  shouted  Melville,  "  who  attempts  to 
move,  falls  dead.  Bidwell,  you  and  Smith  advance  and 
tie  up  these  men  to  trees."  The  order  was  promptly  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  troopers  being  thus  secured,  the  bush-rargers  re- 
moved from  the  wagon  four  cases  filled  with  gold,  when, 
taking  two  of  the  troopers'  horses,  and  strapping  the  cases 
across  the  saddles,  they  rode  off  to  the  mountains,  with  a 
booty  worth  $200,000. 

Two  days  after,  a  graphic  account  of  the  robbery  ap- 
peared in  the  Melbourne  Daily  Argus,  from  its  Bendigo 
correspondent. 

"  How  much  longer,"  asked  the  indignant  writer,  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter — "  how  much 
longer  shall  the  Melbourne  authorities  slumber  over 
depredations  committed  on  the  gold  fields?  How  much 
longer  are  peaceable  and  industrious  miners  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  bandits  and  the  murderous  lawlessness  of 
the  criminal  classes?  Is  it  for  this  that  the  police  are  so 
extravagantly  paid,  and  the  miners  so  grievously  taxed? 
Since  an  imbecile  government  has  abdicated  its  functions, 
nothing  seems  left  but  to  seize  our  arms,  and,  in  the  des- 
perate effort  to  protect  our  property,  sell  our  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible ! " 

The  Argus,  in  its  wrath,  almost  indorsed  the  heroic 
measures  of  its  correspondent.  In  scathing  editorials  it 
denounced  the  officials,  and  insisted  on  the  authorities 
dispatching  large  reinforcements  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  miscreants.  Before  a  week,  Bendigo  was 
patrolled  night  and  day,  by  horse  and  foot,  the  scene 
and  surroundings  of  the  late  robbery  being  searched  so 
minutely  that  even  the  kangaroos  fled  iif  terror.  But  the 
bush-rangers  had  covered  up  their  tracks,  and  could  no- 
where be  found. 

The  Bendigo  correspondent  was  none  other  than  the 
bold  Captain  Melville  himself,  and  the  letter  to  ihe  Argus 
was  a  stroke  of  strategy  to  put  the  police  on  the  wrong 
track;  for,  while  the  officers  were  beating  about  Bendigo, 
the  gallant  captain  and  his  gang  were  two  hundred  miles 
away,  in  another  direction. 

Thus  did  the  captain  and  his  gang  continue  their  depre- 
dations, and  thus  for  eighteen  months  did  they  elude  the 
vigilance  of  a  police  force  as  active  and  intelligent  as  ever 
protected  a  civilized  community.  When  particularly 
hard  pressed,  the  gang  selected  the  Portland  district  as 
their  safest  retreat.  Portland  was  to  Melbourne  what  San 
Diego  is  to  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  its  distance 
from  the  capital,  Portland  possessed  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  a  quiet,  pastoral  country,  and  therefore  the 
last  place  in  Australia  in  which  a  gang  of  desperadoes 
would  be  suspected  of  taking  shelter.  When  in  this  re- 
treat, Melville  assumed  to  be  Mr.  Campbel,  a  slaughterer 
at  Bendigo,  desirous  of  purchasing  sheep  and  cattle  for 
his  establishment. 

The  Glenelg  river  ran  through  the  district,  and  on  its 
bank  was  the  pretty  little  village  of  Marulan,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  hotel,  a  store,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop,  to- 
gether with  a  police  station,  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  and 
two  mounted  men.  The  fictitious  Mr.  Campbel  made 
Marulan  his  headquarters  when  in  the  district,  and  as  the 
Serjeant  was  the  only  aristocrat  in  the  village,  Mr.  Camp- 
bel selected  him  for  a  boon  companion.  They  drank, 
smoked,  and  played  cards  together,  and  when  weary  of 
these  relaxations  they  adjourned  to  Parmer  Bill  Davis's, 
across  the  river,  where  they  would  spend  a  pleasant  hour 
or  two  chatting  with  the  farmer  and  his  pretty  wife.  Bill 
Davis  was  an  ex-convict,  who,  after  serving  out  his  "  lag- 
ging," married  the  female  ex-convict  the  present  Mrs. 
Davis,  and  the  pair,  letting  by-gones  be  by-gones,  took 
up  a  quarter  section  farm  on  the  Glenelg,  to  make  an 
honest  living. 

Mr.  Campbel  and  Farmer  Davis  became  fast  friends. 
They  strolled  out  in  the  bush  together,  chatting  and  talk- 
ing all  day  long.  Although  Davis  was  not  now  at  all  so 
industrious  as  he  used  to  be,  still  it  was  noticeable  how 
well  he  was  getting  along;  indeed,  he  had  only  quite  re- 
cently purchased  the  quarter  section  adjoining,  and  was 
thus  the  owner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  as 
good  land  as  there  was  in  all  the  district.  Mr.  Campbel, 
when  in  Marulan,  came  to  reside  almost  exclusively  with 
the  Davises,  while  his  "  servants"  were  quartered  in  the 
hotel.  The  servants  said  that  the  "  cove" — that  is,  the 
boss — "  was  the  tamest  man  in  the  world  when  he  gets 
on  a  spree.  He  spent  money  like  dirt,  so  he  did ;  and 
cared  less  for  pounds  than  others  did  for  pennies ;  "  and 
the  villagers,  who  were  highly  edified  by  the  intelligence, 
honored  Mr.  Campbel  accordingly. 

But  Mr.  Campbel  didn't  spree  away  all  his  time  in 
Marulan.  He  would  rouse  himself  up  sometimes,  and 
then,  in  a  friendly  way,  would  scold  the  sergeant  severely 
for  making  him  drink  so  much  rum  and  play  so  much 
cards  and  lose  so  much  money.  And  then  the  villagers 
and  the  "  servants,"  and  even  the  sergeant,  would  take  a 
hearty  laugh  at  his  expense;  and  the  "cove"  would 
treat  all  hands  again.  Then  he  would  order  the  "  servants  " 
saddle  up  and  go  out  with  him  to  the  neighboring  squat- 
ters, to  see  if  he  couldn't  make  a  contract  for  a  few  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  his  slaughtering  estab- 
lishment at  Bendigo.  They  usually  camped  out  on  those 
occasions,  and  Melville.no  longer  the  "cove"  nor  the 


"  boss,"  but  the  veritable  captain,  sent  out  his  men  in 
various  directions  to  learn  the  news,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  suspicious  rumors  were  floating  around. 
The  squatters — those  lordly  Australian  squatters  owning 
each  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  sheep — lived 
necessarily  many  miles  asunder,  but  their  shepherds'  huts 
dotted  all  the  country  around. 

As  the  captain  was  riding  about  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions, his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a  woman, 
in  a  shepherd's  hut,  at  some  distance.  He  galloped  up 
to  the  cabin,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  Smith 
(one  of  his  men)  was  assaulting  the  shepherd's  wife.  The 
ruffian  desisted  when  he  saw  his  captain,  and  tried  to 
laugh  off  the  affair,  while  Melville,  having  ascertained  the 
facts  from  the  woman,  contented  himself  with'  ordering 
the  ruffian  away ;  and,  putting  some  money  into  her  hand, 
assured  her  that  he  would  have  the  scoundrel  punished. 

The  gang  camped  that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Glenelg, 
many  miles  away  from  any  human  habitation.  After 
supper,  while  smoking  their  pipes,  the  captain  stated  the 
case  to  his  companions,  and  pulled  out  two  revolvers, 
one  in  each  hand. 

"  It  was  all  a  joke,"  observed  Smith,  in  a  defiant  sort 
of  tone. 

"  Comrades,"  said  Melville,  "  if  this  thing  is  permitted 
to  go  on  we  shall  be  hunted  like  wolves  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Australia.    What's  your  decision?" 

They  all  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  I  don't  see  as  Smith  has  done  nothing  wrong," 
spoke  up  Bidwell,  the  captain's  lieutenant.  "  Smith  can 
rob  and  fight  with  any  man  in  this  here  gang." 

"  So  he  can,"  said  they  all,  "and  he  shan't  be  hurt  in 
a  hair  of  his  head ! " 

Here  was  treason;  the  captain's  authority  was  at 
naught;  his  life  even  was  in  imminent  peril.  It  was  a 
supreme  moment. 

"You  remember  the  law  and  your  oaths?"  hissed  the 
captain. 

"  Laws  and  oaths  be  d — d ! "  they  muttered,  sullenly. 
"  What  have  we  got  to  do  with  laws  and  oaths?" 

Instantly  a  bullet  crashed  through  Smith's  head,  and 
another  through  Bidwell's.  Without  moving  a  limb,  and 
in  a  voice  full  of  composure,  he  asked:  "Are  you  all 
satisfied,  or  shall  the  play  go  on?  " 

"  Yes,  they  supposed  all  were  satisfied.  It  was 
nothing  but  right."  The  wolves  were  terrorized,  and 
Melville's  authority  was  reestablished. 

Then,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  he  told  them  how  the 
safety  of  all  depended  on  union  and  mutual  fidelity.  If 
they  continued  faithful  to  him  they  should  have  plenty 
of  gold,  and  he  would  hire  or  capture  a  ship  to  take  them 
off  to  America.    And  they  did  continue  faithful  to  the  end. 

Thus  pleasure  and  enterprise  alternated  for  a  long 
time,  the  captain  and  his  men  going  to  Bendigo  for  a 
haul,  and  returning,  to  rusticate  with  Bill  Davis,  on  the 
Glenelg,  and  drink  and  play  cards  with  the  sergeant. 
Davis  for  a  long  time  had  been  in  Melville's  secret ;  but 
as  he  liked  the  game  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  were  getting 
gold  in  abundance  from  the  captain  beside,  they  might 
be  relied  on. 

A  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  had  for  some  time 
been  offered  by  the  government  for  Melville's  arrest — 
half  to  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  ar- 
resting officer  or  citizen.  Bill  Davis  and  his  wife  con- 
sulted together.  She  was  for  telling  the  sergeant;  he  for 
keeping  the  secret.  "  Melville  living,"  said  he,  "  is  worth 
more  to  us  than  Melville  dead,  and  he  must  be  pro- 
tected."  And  it  was  so  concluded  by  both. 

One  winter's  night,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  captain 
and  the  Davises  were  enjoying  themselves  over  rum 
punch,  and  the  trio  together  were  recounting  the  advent- 
ures of  other  times.  Bill  Davis  told  how,  when  a  Liver- 
pool cracksmen,  he  had  smashed  many  a  strong  lock  and 
did  many  a  good  stroke  of  business  in  the  profession  gen- 
erally, while  the  pretty  little  Mrs.  Davis  laughingly  related 
her  shop-lifting  experiences,  and  the  gallant  captain  went 
over  his  recent  exploits  at  Bendigo.  The  hours  sped 
pleasantly,  but  as  Melville  had  to  go  on  to  Bendigo  next 
day,  and  be  early  in  the  saddle,  they  were  obliged  to  ad- 
journ their  conviviality,  however  reluctantly. 

About  two  in  the  morning  a  loud  knocking  was  at  the 
door.  "  Who  was  there?  "  "  The  sergeant ;  and  the  door 
must  be  opened  instantly."  Davis  sprang  to  the  floor, 
and  rushed  to  the  apartment  where  Melville  lay  sleeping. 

"  The  police,  the  police ! "  he  hissed  in  his  ear.  "  The 
game  is  up!   To  your  feet,  man,  instantly!" 

The  captain,  revolver  in  hand,  was  on  the  floor  in  a 
second.  The  sergeant  and  his  posse  rushed  in;  the  cap- 
tain pointed  his  weapon,  but,  alas  for  the  brigand,  the 
barrels  were  filled  with  water,  and  Melville  was  arrested. 
Davis  was  also  captured  as  an  accomplice,  and  the  two, 
handcuffed  together,  were  marched  next  day  to  Portland, 
the  county  town. 

In  due  course  they  were  put  on  their  trial,  the  charge 
against  Melville  being  for  a  capital  offense ;  that  against 
Davis  for  receiving  stolen  property.  Mrs.  Davis  was  the 
principal  witness.  She  testified  that  Melville  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  staying  at  their  home  on  the  Glenelg  when- 
ever he  came  to  the  district,  altogether  against  her  will; 
but  that  she  was  forced  to  receive  him,  through  fear 
of  her  husband,  who  helped  the  brigand  to  concoct  plots 
for  robbery  and  murder.  She  also  testified  that  Melville 
boasted  of  having  killed  two  of  his  companions,  for  dis- 
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obeying  his  orders,  and  that  her  husband  had  often 
threatened  that  any  one  who  betrayed  the  bush-ranger 
would  meet  a  similar  fate.  On  this  testimony  the  two 
criminals  were  convicted ;  Davis  being  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  in  the  hulks,  and  Melville  to  suffer  death. 
He  met  his  fate  defiantly,  acknowledging  the  justice  ol 
his  sentence,  but  asked  no  forgiveness,  and  died  cursing 
the  informer. 

.      THE  SONG  OF  THE  CHICAGOS. 


Should  you  ask  me  whence  this  legend, 
Whence  the  story  of  the  autumn, 
I  would  answer.  I  would  tell  you, 
'Tis  the  song  of  How-we-got-there, 
Of  the  Kicker- poos,  the  modest, 
And  the  boasters,  the  Manhattans. 

From  the  East  came  the  Manhattans, 
From  the  land  of  Knickerbockah, 
Saying:  "We  will  teach  these  gophers, 
Feeble  gophers  of  the  prairie, 
How  to  wield  the  heavy  willow, — 
Teach  them  what  the  game  of  ball  is." 
Then  the  wise  men,  the  Porkmakahs, 
Sent  the  Kicker-poos,  their  young  men, 
Saying  to  them  :  "  Meet  these  giants, 
Put  an  end  to  all  this  nonsense; 
Strip  them  of  their  gaudy  wampum, 
Show  them  what  the  game  of  ball  is!  " 

And  the  Kicker-poos,  the  young  men — 
Nine  relucant,  modest,  young  men  — 
Struggled  with  the  proud  Manhattans; 
Took  the  twister,  Hardtogeton, 
And  the  curve,  the  Paralyzah, 
Sent  them  upward,  sent  them  onward, 
With  the  flight  of  bird  of  swiftness, 
Or  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah ; 
Pasted  the  deceptive  leather, 
Pasted  it  for  many  bases; 
Sent  the  skimmer.  Daisycuttah, 
And  the  flyer,  the  Skyscrapah; — 
Ran  like  deer  between  the  bases, 
Ran  with  such  exceeding  swiftness 
That  their  shadows  lagged  behind  them — 
So  that  often,  when  the  batter 
Reached  the  home-base  in  his  running, 
Back  at  second-base  his  shadow 
Would  be  hurrying  on  to  catch  him. 
And  the  Kicker-poos  (the  young  men 
In  the  field,  were  like  the  panther. 
Swift  and  lithe  and  keen  of  eyesight) 
Seized  the  grounder,  Tearthemudup, 
And  the  liner,  Hotasthunder ; 
Hurled  them  backward  to  the  bases 
As  the  lightning  sends  it  flashes, — 
Slaughtered  there  the  proud  Manhattans, 
Slaughtered  them  as  they  were  running; 
Took  their  scalps  and  all  their  wampum. 

"Can  it  be  the  sun  descending 

O'er  the  level  plain  of  water, 

Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  dying, 

Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson?" 

No,  it  is  the  bright  reflection 

Of  the  pennant  Itsourplundah, 

Gleaming  on  the  lake's  blue  surface 

In  the  land  ol  the  Porkmakahs, 

In  the  city  of  Chicago.  Chicago  Tribune. 
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BY   HIRAM  HOYT  RICHMOND. 


Humboldt  places  the  dimensions  of  the  Aztec  Empire, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  at  twenty  thousand  square 
leagues,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles.  The  boundaries  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  lacked  considerable  of 
comprising  the  present  limits  of  Mexico.  East  of  the 
great  valley  of  Mexico  (with  mountain  barriers  to  protect 
them),  and  about  midway  from  the  ancient  city  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  coast,  was  the  sturdy  little  republic  of  Tlas- 
cala,  which  had  successfully  resisted  the  Empire  for  over 
a  century.  The  territory  of  the  Empire,  however,  entirely 
surrounded  them. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  Aztecs  is,  of  course,  the  focal 
date  of  1519,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  Back  of 
our  first  introduction,  we  can  traverse  but  a  short  distance 
safely.  The  Aztecs,  and  their  predecessors,  the  Toltecs, 
Chichemecs,  and  others,  all  seem,  by  their  traditions,  to 
have  come  from  the  same  directions,  north  and  north- 
west ;  and  local  traditions  seem  to  indicate,  to  almost  a 
certainty,  that  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Zuni,  and  tributary  streams,  the  valleys  and  mountain 
fastnesses  of  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico, 
may  be  placed  the  prehistoric  rendezvous  of  this  people, 
or  their  fabled  Aztlan.  As  near  as  tradition  can  place  it, 
the  Toltecs  reached  the  valley  of  Mexico  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  left  at  the  opening  of 
the  eleventh;  and  the  Chichemecs  and  others  occupied  it 
to  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth,  when  the  Aztecs  first  came 
as  a  people.  The  exit  of  the  former  and  the  entrance  of 
the  latter  were  so  blended  as  to  mutually  color  and  char- 
acterize both. 

One  feature  of  the  Aztec  monarchy  is  certainly  worthy 
of  note,  and  that  is  that  heredity  did  not  take  the  place  of 
merit  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  higher 
councils  of  the  nation  could  at  least  choose  from  the 
members  of  the  royal  household  the  most  meritorious ; 
and  they  did  not  always  confine  themselves.to  that  house- 
hold. 

The  Aztec  Empire  was  at  its  best  in  1519;  the  capital 
— the  present  city  of  Mexico — was  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous city;  and  while  the  buildings  lacked  the  finish  and 
beauty  of  many  of  the  present  structures,  there  were  many 
well  constructed  and  substantial  buildings  of  stone  and 
lime,  not  lacking  in  the  ornate. 


The  gardens,  baths,  and  public  markets,  were  elabo- 
rately arranged  on  a  broad  scale.  The  teocallis,  or  temples 
of  worship,  were  numerous,  and  probably  as  richly  en- 
dowed as  a  powerful  and  tenacious  priestcraft  could  make 
them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Aztec 
nation  to  the  church  hierarchy  was  on  a  par  with  that  of 
many  Christian  nations  through  the  feudal  ages.  In  pas- 
toral pursuits  the  Aztecs  were  well  advanced.  They  had 
an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation,  and  their  markets  fur- 
nished almost  an  infinite  variety.  Corn  was  their  princi- 
pal dependence  for  bread ;  and  they  had  also  learned  how 
to  secure  the  saccharine  qualities  of  its  stalk.  The 
maguey  plant  was  not  only  utilized  for  food  but  also  for 
fabric;  and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  this  plant  they  had  been  able  to  reach  a 
degree  of  advancement  in  the  art  of  muddling  their  brains. 

They  had  a  well-established  system  of  courts  of  justice, 
from  those  of  lower  to  those  of  final  appeal.  The  latter 
reached  the  monarch  himself;  and  Prescott  makes  the 
statement  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  compelled, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  adopt  the  existing  system  of 
judicature  as  superior  to  any  thing  they  could  suggest  in 
its  place. 

Their  social  structure  was  well  adjusted,  and  woman 
received  more  than  the  average  recognition  that  she  com- 
manded in  Christian  nations  at  that  time.  She  was  as- 
signed the  lightest  labor,  and  was  man's  equal  on  fair  and 
festival  days. 

The  dignitaries  pluralized  the  name  of  wife,  but  poly- 
gamy was  by  no  means  general ;  and  the  average  virtue  of 
the  people  was  well  up  with  that  of  any  existing  nation. 
No  better  homily  can  be  found  than  the  instruction  given 
by  an  Aztec  matron  to  her  daughter,  which  Prescott  gives 
in  full;  and  it  has  an  added  value  in  the  fact  that  it 
proves  that  the  young  maidens  of  the  Aztec  race  needed 
the  same  warnings  against  the  vanities  of  the  world  that 
they  have  since  required ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
they  received  them. 

They  had  their  system  of  schools — in  reach,  however, 
of  only  a  small  part  of  the  children ;  and  under  control  of 
the  church — in  which  the  children  were  instructed  in  the 
traditions  and  records  of  the  people,  both  orally  and  from 
the  "picture  points"  which  formed  their  only  script. 
This  rude  script  admitted  of  a  degree  of  shading  which 
we  would  hardly  think  possible ;  and  yet  the  manuscripts 
of  Neza  Malcoyotl,  given  with  painstaking  fidelity  to  the 
original,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Aztec  tongue  was 
not  devoid  of  that  volume  and  euphony  which  made  it 
both  expressive  and  impressive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  their  calendar 
and  system  of  chronology.  They  had  ciphered  out  the 
solar  year  to  the  very  fraction.  They  divided  the  year 
into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  five  com- 
plementary days  to  complete  it;  and  they  also  considered 
the  fractional  fourth — not  by  an  added  day,  as  in  our 
leap  year,  but  at  longer  intervals.  At  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  four  years,  they  added  twenty-five  days. 
As  the  added  fourth  results  in  an  excess  of  eleven  minutes, 
they  had  adjusted  this,  so  that  there  was  an  exact  corre- 
spondence with  the  European  calendar  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  Their  months  were  divided  into  four  weeks  of 
five  days  each,  every  fifth  day  being  a  public  fair  or  mar- 
ket day.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  arrangement, 
differing  from  the  old-world  calendar,  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  an  equal  number  of  days  to  every  month,  and 
of  comprehending  the  entire  year  in  seventy-three  com- 
plete weeks.  There  is  evidence  of  their  ability  to  compute 
eclipses  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  Nothing  in  the 
solar  or  stellar  systems  seems  to  have  mystified  them  but 
the  approach  of  comets;  and  the  presence  of  one  of  them, 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  enervated 
them  to  some  extent. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  there  was  hardly  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  advancement.  Their  tools  were  rude ; — the 
value  of  iron,  which  was  abundant,  was  unknown.  They, 
however,  formed  a  combination  of  copper  and  tin,  from 
which  they  not  only  produced  the  plainer  instruments  of 
husbandry,  but  the  finer  appliances  for  cutting  and  re- 
ducing the  hardest  substances,  by  the  additional  use  of 
silicious  dust.  The  itztli,  composed  of  a  dark  transparent 
mineral,  similar  to  smoked  quartz-crystal,  was  used 
largely  for  their  implements  of  cutlery — razors,  knives, 
swords,  and  sacrificial  instruments. 

The  Aztecs  fully  understood  the  value  of  their  mineral 
products,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  which  has  generally 
been  the  laggard  in  the  march  of  mineral  knowledge: — 
the  most  faithful  servant  of  man,  it  has  many  times  been 
the  last  to  be  appreciated. 

They  had  a  well  regulated  system  of  mining;  and  their 
production  of  crude  bullion  was  simply  enormous.  While 
they  had  no  coinage,  the  relative  values  of  the  metals 
were  well  adjusted ;  and  the  extraordinary  cutting  and 
molding  of  their  metal-smiths  was  the  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  goldsmiths. 

The  demands  of  the  crown  and  nobility,  of  course,  re- 
sulted in  the  lavish  use  of  the  most  precious  metals  in 
vases  and  table  plate,' in  a  manner  found  perhaps  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  the  Peruvians.  Pres- 
cott says  that  some  of  the  silver  vases  were  so  large  that  a 
man  could  not  encircle  them  with  his  arms. 

The  famous  calendar  stone  consists  of  a  broad,  dark, 
porphyric  entablature,  weighing  in  its  original  dimensions 


fifty  tons ;  and  it  must  have  been  transported  a  distance 
of  probably  twenty  miles,  from  the  mountains  beyond  the 
adjacent  lakes.  On  this  stone  was  chiseled,  in  brief,  the 
entire  plan  of  their  solar  year,  with  every  nice  adjustment 
of  the  fractional  parts  for  their  cycles  of  fifty-two  and  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  and  other  combinations  of  the 
magical  thirteen,  which  was  their  astronomical  unit  of 
calculation. 

They  had  utensils  of  earthenware  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  domestic  life.  They  also  made  cups  and 
vases  of  lacquer-ware,  equal  to  their  cousins  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  The  fabrics  produced  by  their  rude  loom 
and  shuttle,  and  with  the  appliance  of  their  different  col- 
oring materials,  reached  almost  any  demand  in  the  re- 
quirements of  apparel.  Cotton  was  the  principal  depend- 
ence for  cloth,  though  from  the  strong  fiber  of  the  aloe  or 
maguey  a  coarse  fabric  was  produced. 

The  government,  although  elective,  was  almost  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  aided  and  directed  by  the  different 
councils  of  state — composed  mostly  of  the  titled  nobility 
and  the  chief  magnates  of  the  church.  This  nobility, 
like  the  corresponding  class  in  Christendom,  held  large 
landed  estates;  but,  unlike  the  others,  were  compelled  to 
reside  near  the  person  of  the  monarch,  or  furnish  hostages 
for  their  good  behavior — a  very  secure  way  of  maintain- 
ing their  loyality  to  the  crown. 

Over  each  of  the  principal  cities,  with  its  dependent  ter- 
ritories, was  placed  a  supreme  judge,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  original  and  final  jurisdiction.  There  was  no 
appeal  from  his  decision,  and  he  held  his  position  till 
death.  Below  this  magistrate  was  a  court,  consisting  of 
three  members,  that  held  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
supreme  judge  in  civil  suits.  Beside  these,  there  was  a 
body  of  inferior  magistrates,  distributed  through  the 
country.  The  laws  of  the  Aztecs  were  exhibited  at  public 
places,  in  their  hieroglyphical  characters.  All  the  greater 
crimes  against  society  were  capital  crimes;  even  the 
murder  of  a  slave  was  punishable  with  death.  Thieving 
was  punished  with  slavery  or  death.  The  crime  of  re- 
moving a  landmark  was  capital.  Bribery  received  the 
death  penalty. 

Forcing  their  way  to  the  front  rank  of  prehistoric  great- 
ness, the  profession  of  arms  was  the  profession  of  their 
lives.  Upon  it  they  lavished  all  their  surplus  energies; 
and,  aside  from  the  use  of  combustibles,  we  must  credit 
them  with  superior  development  in  the  art  of  slaying. 
Their  bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  enginery  of  war,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  were  equal  to  the  average  of  European  nations  up  to 
the  era  of  gunpowder,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Finally,  looking  at  the  many-sided  phases  of  their  his- 
tory, they  stand  the  historic  marvel  not  only  of  the  new 
but  of  the  old  world.  We  find  them,  in  1519,  great  in  all 
things  but  the  art  of  war. 

The  presence  of  three  comets  in  conjunction ;  the  pre- 
ternatural appearance  oi  the  neighboring  lakes;  the  confla- 
gration of  the  turrets  of  the  great  temple,  with  no  apparent 
cause,  and  other  portents  seemed  to  indicate  the  return 
of  the  fair  god  Quetzalcoatl,  to  claim  again  his  own,  and 
reclaim  the  nation  from  the  sin  of  human  sacrifice.  The 
god  of  the  air  and  especial  patron  of  the  harvest,  with  his 
fair  skin  and  flowing  beard,  had  left,  over  the  gulf,  in  his 
wizard  boat,  tor  the  fabled  Tlapallan.  His  promise  to 
return  again  was  a  universal  belief,  and  the  faithful  watch- 
ing of  the  people  had  all  the  fervor  of  the  Jews  for  their 
coming  Messiah ;  and  Cortez  could  not  have  reached  the 
coast  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 

Montezuma  had  his  relays  of  couriers,  who  traversed 
the  distance  from  the  capital  to  the  coast  every  twenty-four 
hours;  and  not  a  day  was  lost,  from  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish landing,  till  he  was  made  conversant  with  their  move- 
ment. Their  fair  complexion,  their  superior  enginery  of 
war,  their  complex  movements,  their  unchecked  progress 
— all  impressed  the  monarch  that  they  were  really  the  le- 
gates of  Heaven  and  the  vanguard  of  the  returning  Quetz- 
alcoatl. With  his  strong  religious  nature  he  was  ready  at 
any  moment  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  coming  Messiah ;  but, 
with  his  natural  sagacity,  he  wished  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  his  mission.  An  embassy  was  sent  with  the  mostgor- 
geous  of  presents,  to  present  to  the  oncoming  invaders;  a 
delay  was  urged,  but  of  no  avail.  At  last  a  personal  in- 
terview was  held,  some  distance  from  the  city's  limits;  and 
the  monarch,  with  characteristic  frankness,  denied  the 
divine  nature  ascribed  to  him  by  his  devoted  followers, 
and  related  to  Cortez  the  story  of  the  coming  god. 

Cortez  was  quick  to  assume  the  mask  of  deception  of- 
fered, and  though  not  claiming  divine  attributes  himself, 
did  all  he  could  to  impress  Montezuma  with  the  idea  of 
his  divine  mission.  Cortez  and  his  soldiers  were  admitted 
to  the  city,  and  the  end  of  the  Aztec  monarchy  was  come. 
The  bloody  story  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  has  been  often 
told  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Looking  at  it  from 
every  direction,  the  Aztec  nation  challenges  our  admira- 
tion ;  looking  at  it  from  any  side,  the  Spanish  Conquest 
deserves  the  deep  damnation  that  is  sure  to  cling  to  it 
through  all  time. 


The  penitentiary  gates  ought  to  open  soon  for  the 
rascals  who  have  attempted  or  committed  frauds  in  the 
canvass  of  the  Ohio  votes.  The  Democrats  have  joined 
in  the  cry  to  "  let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  side,  all  the  frauds  yet  detected  were  de- 
signed to  elect  Democratic  candidates. — Boston  Record. 
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A  HANDSOME  PREMIUM. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  give  to  every  full  year's  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Whitehead's  Family  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, the  best  collection  of  cooking  receipts  for  family  use 
ever  published.  It  also  contains  a  series  of  menus  for  every- 
day meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  making  even'  dish  named.  Tlie  Book  contains 
over  800  receipts,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  has  a 
complete  index. 

.  ■  1   ■ 

COWDERY'S  CASE. 

The  public  estimate  of  lawyers  has  never  been  alto- 
gether favorable.  The  cause  of  this  unfavorable  opinion 
may  be  traced  to  dishonorable  lawyers  who  have  been 
accepted  as  a  type  of  the  fraternity.  The  main  strength 
of  the  body  of  the  profession,  however,  has  enabled  it  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  assisted  by  the  great  names 
which  have  been  to  it  ornaments  of  perpetual  honor. 
We  have  briefly  averted  to  these  facts  as  a  prelude  to 
further  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  legal  gentle- 
men, which  is  now  under  investigation  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  usurp  the  province 
of  the  honorable  bench,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
offenders  before  it.  There  is,  however,  a  duty  for  the 
press  in  this  regard  as  an  advocate  before  the  people. 
The  press  is  the  true  conservator  of  public  morals,  and 
all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  of  society  invites  its 
scrutiny. 

John  F.  Cowdery,  Esq.,  who  was  at  one  time  elected 
by  the  people  to  the  office  of  city  and  county  attorney,  is 
called  upon  by  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  that,  in  an  action  ap- 
pealed by  his  office  on  behalf  of  the  city,  which  was  party 
defendant,  he  did,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his 
official  tenure,  accept  from  the  party  plaintiff  a  retaining 
fee  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  maintain  silence  upon  a 
point  which  he  considered  fatally  detrimental  to  a  re- 
covery by  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  lawyer's  profession  is 
a  peculiar  one.  While  he  is  practicing  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, society  has  an  interest  in  the  manner  of  his  be- 
havior. The  relation  of  attorney  and  client  implies  trust 
and  confidence.  In  an  action  before  the  court,  a  lawyer 
should  know  but  one  person— his  client,  to  whose  suc- 
cess the  application  of  his  best  ability  is  his  highest  and 
most  unquestioned  duty.  These  principles  of  moral  and 
common  law  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental.  Having 
engaged  himself  upon  one  side  of  the  case,  is  it  possible 
to  discover  rule  or  reason  in  defense  of  a  lawyer  who  goes 
over  to  the  other  side,  employing  the  arms  which  he  took 
up  for  his  client  as  weapons  for  his  destruction?  Nor 
can  the  sophistry  that  the  retaining  fee  to  the  lawyer  was 
only  for  a  passive  position  in  the  case  alter  the  perfidy  of 
the  action ;  he  could  not  so  outrage  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  to  agree  to  argue  in  open  court  for  the  plaintiff. 
Having  once  assumed  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client, 
he  is  inviolably  bound  to  respect  the  correlative  rights  and 
duties  which  spring  from  it.  This  primary  principle  ap- 
plies with  more  rigor  to  the  case  of  an  attorney  who  repre- 
sents the  people  at  large.  He  has  been  elevated  to  a 
position  of  trust  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  bounds 
of  his  honor  and  duty  are  not  to  be  calculated  by  the  al- 
lotted years  of  official  tenure.  There  is  no  pretext  which 
can  justify  a  lawyer  who  is  the  attorney  of  record  for  the 
defendant  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  accepting  from 
the  plaintiff  a  retaining  or  gagging  fee.  No  such  mon- 
strous principle  of  conduct  could  safely  be  countenanced. 
While  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  lawyer  pre- 
viously representing  the  city  ought  to  appear  in  a  case 
appealed  by  him  as  amicus  curia:,  yet  there  must  be 
unanimity  of  judgment  among  decent  men  that  an  at- 
torney can  not  accept  a  fee  from  his  former  antagonist  not 
to  allow  himself  to  act  at  all  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
county — the  client  that  originally  retained  him.  Imagine 
the  predicament  of  this  gentleman  in  the  event  that  his 
successor  in  office  should  request  from  him  points  and 


authorities  in  favor  of  the  city.  He  must  have  recourse 
to  one  of  two  alternatives.  He  is  compelled  to  practice 
concealment,  and  purposely  fail  to  divulge  the  strongest 
points  to  the  first  client,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  re- 
quired to  cheat  his  second  client  by  imparting  the  knowl- 
edge he  was  paid  not  to  disclose.  Fraud  taints  the  trans- 
action, as  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest.  An  attorney  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  homely  truth  that  he  can  serve  but  one 
master  at  a  time,  and  that,  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  he  can 
not  assist  in  its  violation. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTION. 

Tuesday  was  a  field  day  for  the  Democracy.  The  un- 
expected usually  happens  in  politics  and  this  year  proves 
no  exception.  The  Democrats  have  carried  their  old 
strongholds  in  the  South  and  the  Republicans  find  them- 
selves in  the  majority  in  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey ;  but  in  New  York 
the  confidence  of  the  Republicans  ended  in  the  same  sort 
of  disaster  that  overtook  the  Democrats  in  Ohio  three 
weeks  before.  Two  weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  of  a  Republican  victory  in  New  York.  The  party 
was  united,  the  support  of  the  Independents  was  vigor- 
ous, and  there  were  signs  of  an  independent  revolt  in  the 
Democratic  ranks.  They  had,  moreover,  a  man  of  re- 
spectability and  honesty,  though  of  no  great  force  of 
character  to  head  the  ticket.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  surrendered  to  Tammany,  and  nominated 
for  governor  a  political  trickster  of  at  least  doubtful 
honesty,  with  the  additional  distinction  of  having  been  a 
partner  of  Tweed  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  New  York 
Ring.  The  Republicans  indorsed  civil  service  reform, 
rather  haltingly  in  their  platform,  but  very  decidedly 
through  their  candidate  for  governor ;  the  Democrats  in 
platform  and  candidate  practically  opposed  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice act.  With  all  these  advantages  the  Republicans 
were  beaten,  and  beaten  badly. 

A  beaten  party  usually  takes  great  comfort  in  account- 
ing for  its  defeat;  and  the  New  York  Republicans  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Ohio  Democrats  at  that  melan- 
choly occupation.  Admitting  that  the  party  was  united 
in  the  late  contest,  there  are  three  excuses  for  the  defeat : 
the  Prohibition  vote ;  Republican  apathy  or  over-confi- 
dence; and  a  heavy  rain-storm  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
Prohibition  vote  amounts  this  year  to  a  total  of  forty 
thousand;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  drawn  from  the  Republican  party.  The  de- 
creased vote  outside  the  cities  may  be  laid  to  either  or 
both  the  other  causes,  and  undoubtedly  bore  heavily  on 
the  Republican  vote.  The  Legislature  remains  with  the 
party. 

A  number  of  journals  have  been  amusing  themselves 
by  speculating  what  effect  the  election  will  have  on  the 
President's  policy.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  any  effect  whatever.  The  Democratic  platform,  to 
be  sure,  was  a  practical  censure  of  Cleveland's  policy; 
but  Cleveland  is,  from  his  position,  the  leader  of  the 
Democracy,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  victory 
of  a  party  could  be  taken  as  a  censure  on  its  leader.  The 
defeat  of  the  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand  could  not 
have  embarrassed  the  Administration,  for  none  of  the 
principles  that  the  Administration  is  trying  to  carry  out 
were  approved  by  the  party.  The  President  was  in  the 
happy  condition  of  not  being  involved  in  the  election. 
Cleveland  and  not  Tammany,  is  running  this  Adminis- 
tration. 


REMOVALS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


The  Chronicle,  with  several  minor  sheets,  has  fallen  foul 
of  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  and  bases 
its  criticisms  on  two  grounds :  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Mint,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Coon,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  changes  in 
the  Mint  were  not  dictated  by  public  policy,  and  were  an 
injury  to  the  public  service.  The  appointments  were 
wholly  partisan,  and  were  made  to  reward  partisan  ser- 
vices. Admitting  all  this  it  is  not  clear  that  there  has 
been  any  infringement  of  the  Civil  Service  act.  The 
Civil  Service  rules,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  apply  only  to 
certain  officials.  The  recent  appointments  were  not 
covered  by  the  law,  and  they  can  not  be  brought  up  to 
evidence  its  failure.  The  law  unfortunately  does  not 
prohibit  removals  without  cause,  and  in  a  large  part  of 
the  civil  service  it  does  not  require  the  appointments  to 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  fitness.  If  Superintendent 
Lawton  has  trenched  on  the  ground  covered  by  law,  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  will  do  good  service  by  present- 


ing the  cases  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  in  this  city.  The  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  have  shown  every  disposition  to 
obey  the  law,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  complaint 
backed  by  the  Association  would  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Coon  the  same  excuse  may  be 
urged.  The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  does  not  fall 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  act,  and  the 
Secretary  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  retain  him. 
It  is  undoubtedly  essential  that  such  officers  should  not 
be  included  in  the  law.  If  an  administration  is  to  suc- 
ceed, the  officials  who  make  and  control  its  policy  must 
be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  President.  It  would 
not  be  reform  at  all  to  take  the  appointment  of  Cabinet 
officials  from  the  President.  It  would,  on  the  contrary, 
throw  the  affairs  of  the  government  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. The  assistant  secretaries  have  sufficient  impor- 
tance and  influence  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 
They  are  men  who  become  the  acting  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  absence  of  their  superiors,  and  at  all  times 
have  much  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
The  President  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  to  these 
offices  men  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  him.  If  we 
take  a  personal  view  of  the  case,  we  may  admit  Mr. 
Coon's  knowledge  and  efficiency  and  still  not  regret  his 
removal.  Mr.  Coon  has  been  one  of  the  officials  who 
have  most  flagrantly  interfered  with  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion law.  The  extent  of  his  influence  in  nullifying  that 
law  is  unknown ;  but  one  open  and  plain  violation  of  its 
provisions  is  on  record.  Mr.  Coon's  name  is  signed  as 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  an  order  to  the  Col- 
lector at  this  port  to  "allow  twenty-four  Chinese  mer- 
chants to  land  without  exacting  evidence  required  by  the 
Act  of  July  s,  1884."  The  date  of  the  dispatch  is  July  31st, 
less  than  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  allow  no  discretion  whatever  to  any 
official,  and  Mr.  Coon,  who  sent  the  order,  and  the  cus- 
toms officers  who  obeyed  it,  should  have  been  dismissed 
at  once  from  the  service.  His  removal  even  on  partisan 
grounds  will  not  cause  deep  regret  on  this  coast. 

There  are  few  instances  of  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice law,  though  its  spirit  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
offices  that  do  not  come  under  its  provisions.  At  the 
present  rate  of  popular  education  on  the  subject  we  may 
soon  expect  a  demand  for  wide  extension  of  the  law  and 
and  a  repeal  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act.  The  Chronicle 
should  devote  its  energies  to  this  object  instead  of  railing 
at  the  President  for  not  carrying  out  a  law  before  it  is 
passed.   

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  CONVICTS. 

If  the  people  of  California  should  be  informed  that 
their  population  was  being  swelled  every  year  by  the  ad- 
dition of  five  hundred  criminals,  many  of  them  profes- 
sional law-breakers,  and  all  of  them  in  a  fair  way  to  con- 
tinue in  the  way  they  have  begun,  the  statement  would 
produce  a  profound  sensation.  If  its  truth  could  be  es- 
tablished, public  meetings  would  no  doubt  be  called;  and 
if  the  tide  of  hateful  immigration  could  not  be  checked, 
energetic  means  would  be  taken  to  convert  the  malefac- 
tors into  peaceful  and  loyal  citizens.  The  menace  to  the 
community  should  not  be  regarded  more  lightly  when, 
instead  of  receiving  the  five  hundred  evil-doers  by  impor- 
tations from  other  states  or  from  abroad,  they  are  annu- 
ally being  graduated  from  our  own  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. Whether  this  small  army  of  men,  all  of  whom  wear 
the  brand  of  felon  upon  their  brows,  shall  assimilate  with 
society,  and  become  decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  level  to  which 
they  have  fallen,  and  become  the  mark  of  universal  sus- 
picion, until  they  recognize  themselves  as  foes  against 
society,  and  exert  themselves  in  the  field  to  which  they 
have  been  relegated  by  their  fellow-citizens,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the 
day. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Convicts,  on  Taylor  street,  a 
few  doors  north  of  Lombard,  is  the  germ  of  an  effectual 
movement  for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Here  a  tem- 
porary shelter  is  offered  to  the  discharged  convict.  He  is 
provided  with  a  comfortable  bed,  good,  plain  fare,  and 
work  of  a  simple  mechanical  nature,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  earn  small  wages  until  a  better  place  can  be 
found.  He  is  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  No 
lash  is  held  over  him  for  his  past  misdeeds,  but  every  pos- 
sible inducement  is  held  out  to  him  to  lead  an  honest 
life. 

The  first  annual  report  of  this  association,  which  really 
includes  the  experience  of  thirteen  months,  and  was 
issued  on  the  first  of  August  last,  shows  that  out  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifteen  convicts  who  had  sought  the  refuge 
of  the  Home  during  that  time,  and  whose  after  conduct 
was  carefully  observed  by  the  managers,  only  nine  had 
relapsed  into  their  old  ways.  This  showing  is  so  startling 
as  to  seem  impossible,  until  it  is  recollected  that  the  class 
who  apply  to  such  an  institution  is,  as  a  rule,  composed 
of  the  better  element  among  the  prisoners,  and  such  as 
have  an  earnest  desire  to  better  their  ways. 

Notwithstanding  their  effective  work,  the  Managers  of 
the  Home  find  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  and  making 
both  ends  meet.  Business  men,  whose  interests  are  pro- 
tected by  the  work"  of  the  Home,  are  slow  to  recognize 
their  obligation  to  assist  it  in  a  substantial  manner.  The 
pretty  worsted  shawls  which  the  men  have  patiently  woven 
of  bright  wool,  and  offer  for  sale  at  absurdly  low  prices, 
find  few  buyers.  The  broom  factory,  upon  which  they 
rely  as  their  chief  industrial  occupation,  has  at  present 
suspended  operation,  for  a  peculiar  reason.  The  other 
broom  manufacturers  of  the  city,  who  somehow  confound 
these  men,  who  have  paid  the  legal  penalty  of  their  mis- 
deeds, and  are  striving  to  lead  honest  lives,  with  those 
who  are  still  serving  their  sentence,  have  raised  a  cry 
against  "  convict  labor,"  and  formed  a  corner  to  keep  the 
Home  from  obtaining  supplies  of  broom-corn.  Unless 
some  good-hearted  ranchman  comes  to  their  relief,  the 
little  capital  the  managers  have  invested  in  improved 
machinery  for  this  purpose  bids  fair  to  be  idle.  It  is  time 
that  our  citizens  should  awaken  to  the  importance  of  this 
worthy  project. 

The  obstacles  which  inmates  of  the  Home  have  to  en- 
counter in  their  efforts  to  reform  are  almost  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  people  of  ordinary  experience.  The 
released  convict  is  beset  on  every  side  by  temptation  and 
discouragement.  On  the  one  hand,  his  old  companions 
and  prison  acquaintances  beckon  him  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  new  crimes,  or  scoff  at  his  professions  of  honest 
purpose,  while  the  consciousness  of  the  degradation  he 
has  already  incurred  hangs  like  a  millstone  around  his 
neck;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  penniless  and  destitute  of 
resources.  Every  honest  man  turns  a  cold  shoulder  upon 
him,  or  greets  his  pledges  with  unconcealed  distrust. 
Mean  advantage  is  taken  of  his  needs.  An  ex-convict 
who  has  been  under  the  espionage  of  the  managers  of  the 
home  for  nearly  twelve  months,  has,  during  that  time, 
served  seven  months  in  a  factory,  and  proved  himself  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  reliable  man — only  leaving  when 
the  works  were  closed.  This  week  he  applied  to  the  cotton 
factory  in  East  Oakland  for  work.  He  was  a  young  fel- 
low, and  was  too  honest  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of 
his  past  life.  The  consequence  was,  that,  although  a 
skilled  weaver,  he  was  offered  wages  of  thirty-five  cents  a 
day,  with  the  necessity  of  providing  his  own  board  and 
lodging.  Such  instances  are  only  too  frequent  in  the  ex- 
perience of  these  unfortunate  men,  and  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  discouragements  with  which  they  meet. 
They  are  down  in  life,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  easy  to  give 
them  a  kick  and  pass  them  by ;  but  it  would  be  more 
chivalrous,  and  in  better  keeping  with  our  standard  of 
California  manhood,  to  raise  them  to  their  feet  and  assist 
them  to  regain  their  forfeited  self-respect. 


The  citizens  of  Washington  Territory  are  endeavoring 
to  prove  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  demon- 
strate their  fitness  lor  state  government  by  forcibly  ex- 
pelling the  Chinese  from  their  midst.  The  citizens  of 
Tacoma  removed  the  Chinese  residents  from  that  town 
by  violence  on  Tuesday,  and  the  citizens  of  Seattle  pro- 
posed to  follow  their  example  last  night.  It  might  strike 
the  ordinary  Washington  comprehension  that  the  Chinese 
are  here  under  the  protection  of  a  law  of  Congress,  and 
that  Congress  is  likely  to  remember  some  disagreeable 
facts  when  Washington  asks  to  be  admitted  as  a  state. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  attack  the 
Chinese  evil.  The  only  way  that  any  thing  can  be  ac- 
complished is  by  the  enactment  and  execution  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  incoming  of  the  race.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  note  that  every  appeal  to  violent  methods  in  the  anti- 
Chinese  contest  is  made  by  men  who  were  not  born  in 
this  country,  and  have  come  here  under  the  same  law 
that  admitted  the  Chinese.  The  American,  with  his  re- 
spect for  law  and  for  lawful  methods,  has  accomplished 
more  than  the  whole  series  of  loud-mouthed,  foreign-born 
demagogues  and  foreign-born  mobs  that  ever  preached  or 
practiced  the  gospel  of  fire  and  murder.  Respectable 
citizens  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  governor  of 
Washington  Territory  is  taking  energetic  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  Chinese  in  that  region.  The  agitation  that  is  to 
rid  us  of  the  Chinese  must  write  on  the  first  plank  of  its 
platform,  "  No  O'Donnell  need  apply." 


The  public  debt  statement  for  October  is  of  a  piece 
with  those  that  have  been  issued  in  the  last  six  months. 
Secretary  Manning  endeavors  to  hoodwink  the  country 
with  the  implied  statement  that  the  debt  was  reduced  by 
thirteen  and  a  half-million  dollars  during  the  past  month. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  Out  of  this  sum  five 
and  a  half  millions,  or  thereabouts,  must  be  reckoned  for 
interest  payments,  which  the  Secretary  fails  to  mention. 
Of  the  other  eight  millions,  not  one  dollar  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  There  has  not  been 
a  call  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  for  twelve  months  past. 
The  money  has  been  taken  from  circulation  and  locked 
up  in  the  treasury  with  the  surpluses  from  other  months. 
The  present  rate  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  is 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and  the 
total  amount  locked  up  by  the  Government  in  the  last 
twelve  months  is  one  hundred  and  ten  millions.  Secre- 
tary Manning  may  have  a  lively  desire  to  see  the  business 
of  the  country  improve,  but  he  takes  a  queer  way  to 
show  it.  The  affairs  of  the  Treasury  department  should 
engage  the  attention  of  Congress  at  its  first  meeting. 
Congress  has  had  some  very  queer  financial  notions,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  quite  so  queer  as  those  of  Secre- 
tary Manning.  We  trust  that  that  gentleman's  contrac- 
tion scheme  may  be  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 


The  mass-meeting  to  express  sympathy  with  the  white 
cigar-makers  last  Saturday  night  was  more  moderate  and 
orderly  than  such  gatherings  usually  are.  The  speeches 
of  Stuart  M.  Taylor  and  Horace  Davis  were  eminently 
sensible  and  practical,  and  pointed  out  the  one  way  of 
relief.  The  speeches  were  received  by  the  workmen  in 
silence;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  willing  to  listen  to 
sober,  intelligent  discussion,  marks  a  distinct  advance. 
Mr.  Barry's  speech  was  more  highly  spiced,  and  suited  the 
audience  better;  but  all  the  regular  speakers  were  com- 
paratively moderate  in  their  language.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  workmen  have  listened  too  long  to  the 
sand-lot  oratory  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
fire  and  blood  from  a  speaker's  mouth.  After  the  regular 
meeting,  there  was  a  general  call  for  blood-and-thunder 
speakers,  and  the  audience  tuniultuously  applauded  the 
advice  to  burn  the  city  and  kill  all  the  Chinamen  in  the 
resulting  confusion.  As  no  Chinamen  were  molested, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  fight,  it  would  seem  that  this 
sort  of  talk  is  looked  on  as  an  entertainment  not  to  be 
taken  any  more  seriously  than  T'/ie  Mikado.  As  this 
Pickwickian  sort  of  blood-thirstiness  harms  nobody,  and 
amuses  the  boys,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  object  to  it. 


ART  NOfES. 


BY  KINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


I  called  at  Keith's  the  other  afternoon,  and  found  him 
pegging  away  on  a  portrait  of  Professor  Davidson.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  portrait  he  has  already  painted  of  the 
Professor — the  scholarly  side- face  that  looks  so  like  Car- 
lyle — Keith  sticks  to  his  interesting  model,  and  has  almost 
finished  a  full-face  view.  Both  are  singularly  brilliant  and 
forceful  pieces  of  work,  absolutely  equal  in  excellence. 
The  side-face  looks  like  a  philosopher,  the  full-face  like 
an  old  soldier. 

"Come  Professor,"  says  Keith;  "not  so  thoughtful; 
you  look  a  little  too  stern.    Can't  you  liven  up  a  bit?  " 

"  Now,  Keith,"  replied  the  Professor,  "you  are  asking 
too  much.  I  will  ask  our  friends  to  say  if  it  be  not  so. 
You  tell  me  to  fix  my  eyes  on  that  thing  and  look  pleas- 
ant! If  it  were  some  amiable  woman  or  man,  I  should 
not  mind;  but  a  manikin!  a  wooden  woman  with  a 
plaster  face,  and  insane  garments  pitched  all  awry  upon 
her! — how  can  you  expect  me  to  look  pleasant  and  look 
at  that? " 

Keith  had  to  acknowledge  the  laugh  was  on  him,  and 
promise  to  substitute  for  the  hideous  manikin  one  of 
those  views  of  the  Sierras  of  which  the  Professor  is  so 
fond. 

It  is  very  probable  that  wc  will  not  keep  Keith  long 
among  us,  and  it  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  artists  should 
he  leave.  His  impressionist  pictures,  sent  by  request  to 
Chicago,  bring  most  flattering  letters  from  the  critics  and 
connoisseurs  who  have  seen  them,  and  he  is  urged  to  visit 
there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  New  York  is  the  place  for  Keith, 
but  we  prefer  to  have  him  in  San  Francisco.  To  lose  him 
to  Chicago  would  indeed  be  a  blow.  Have  we  not  enough 
people  of  taste  among  us  to  enable  a  first-class  artist  to 
live  here? 

In  the  portraits  of  Keith  there  is  the  touch  and  charac- 
terization of  a  master.  In  his  landscapes  there  is  the  very 
soul  of  art,  the  true  poetry  of  nature,  a  touch  of  that 
divine,  intangible  thing  we  call  genius.  Although  he  has 
left  us  to  study  in  other  lands  from  time  to  time,  he  has 


in  the  main  grown  and  developed  among  us,  and  is  a  p 
of  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  discredit  to  ustl 
there  has  been  no  one  connected  with  the  art  busim. 
sufficiently  wise  and  public-spirited  to  insist  on  making 
special  exhibition  here  of  Keith's  wonderful  impressionist 
pictures.    To  familiarize  one's  self  with  those  pictures  is 
an  education  in  the  ideal,  poetic  side  of  art.    It  will  be 
an  injustice  both  to  San  Francisco  and  to  the  artist  should 
Keith  go  away  without  having  been  represented  once 
since  his  return  from  Europe  in  any  San  Francisco  art 
exhibition. 

Madame  de  l'Aubiniere  has  finished  and  sold  her 
picture  called  "  Homeless."  It  is  a  large  water-color,  ex- 
quisitely tender  and  pathetic,  in  tone  and  treatment.  A 
poor  girl,  in  a  dull  peasant-gown  of  a  lonesome  shade  ol 
blue,  sits  wearily  by  a  pathway,  looking  hopelessly  at  the 
groups  of  people  in  an  open  meadow  far  beyond.  Her 
attitude  is  dejected,  her  demeanor  friendless  and  forlorn. 
The  sympathy  of  nature  is  felt  in  the  ineffable  tenderness 
of  the  landscape — a  landscape  with  the  intersecting 
branches  of  the  trees  outlined  against  a  royal  sunset  o 
paling  gold  and  purpling  shadow. 


M.  de  l'Aubiniere  has  finished  another  landscape, 
which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  "  Wood  Scene  in 
Alameda."  The  new  one  is  called  "  La  Source  "  ("  The 
Spring").  It  shows  a  still  pool  in  the  heart  of  the  red- 
wood forest  near  Duncan's  Mills;  a  sluggish  lntle  stream 
flows  toward  the  spectator,  and  trees  cluster  thickly  over 
all.  Save  for  the  occasional  glimpse  of  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  forest  monarchs,  there  are,  strange  to  say,  no  red- 
woods in  the  picture.  It  simply  shows  what  the  eye 
would,  without  effort,  see  in  nature;  that  is,  the  heavy 
timber-growth  underneath  the  redwoods.  It  is  a  glorious 
picture.  Like  nature's  self,  it  is  full  of  secrets,  and  one 
may  sit  and  study  it  for  hours.  There  is  no  atom  of  con- 
ventionality about  this  picture.  It  does  not  knock  the  be- 
holder down  with  any  peculiar  surprise.  It  is  as  subtle 
as  powerful.  You  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  good  a 
picture  it  is  until  you  have  been  away  from  the  canvas 
three  or  four  days,  and  discover  it  always  recurring  to 
your  memory.  No  such  interior  woodland  scenes  have 
ever  before  been  painted  in  California  as  the  "  Wood 
Scene  in  Alameda  "  and  "  La  Source."  M.  de  l'Aubiniere 
has  also  recently  painted  a  singularly  felicitous  and  char- 
acteristic study  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  gray, 
foggy  day.  He  is  at  present  busy  on  several  important 
commissions,  and  it  w  ill  be  some  time  before  he  will  have 
leisure  to  do  any  work  to  place  before  the  public. 


The  drop  and  scenery  painted  by  Mazzanovich  for  the 
grand  production  of  Macbeth,  at  the  California  Theater, 
are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  His  color, 
above  all  things,  is  singularly  fine,  and  utterly  unlike  the 
cut-and-dried  tones  usually  employed  by  scenic  artists. 
He  has  a  master  eye  for  combination  and  effect,  and  gets 
his  results  without  any  haggling  over  the  details.  In 
short,  his  work  is  uncqualed  for  color,  verve,  dash  and 
simplicity.  His  talents  will  ere  long  undoubtedly  be 
diverted  from  the  present  channel  to  others,  where  he 
can  become  more  famous  and  better  understood.  The 
man  who  can  paint  scenery  like  that  has  it  in  him  to  paint 
some  remarkable  pictures. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  stage  setting  of  Macbeth  is  an  event 
of  great  artistic  importance  to  us.  However  cultured  we 
may  become  in  future,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such 
a  brainy  setting  of  a  play  can  become  a  commonplace 
affair. 


Art  matters  are  now  in  such  excellent  condition  as 
would  break  a  pessimist's  heart.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
notony in  much  praise,  yet  much  must  be  given  when  it 
is  deserved.  At  present  we  are  fortunate  in  having  among 
us  the  able  water-color  artist  Peter  Toft.  He  is  just 
now  making  his  home  with  Mr.  Keith,  at  417  Montgom- 
ery street,  and  there  his  works  arc  to  be  seen  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  of  each  week.  1  Lis 
works  are  so  numerous  and  interesting  that  they  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  article,  in  which  they  will  be  noticed 
at  length.  They  comprise  views  of  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth, each  made  on  the  spot, and  bearing  all  evidence  of 
being  work  from  nature.  To  see  them  is  better  than  to 
read  about  them,  and  those  who  do  not  go  will  miss 
something  worth  remembering. 


The  Ladies'  Exhibition  comes  on  apace,  and  a  buzz  of 
preparation  is  already  beginning  to  be  heard.  Miss  Ran- 
dall's design  for  the  catalogue  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Schmidt  &  Co.,  and  w  ill  be  reproduced  in  colors  by  a 
photogravure  process  which  Mr.  Schmidt  has  just  brought 
over  from  Germany.  Miss  Mary  Pates  has  attended  a 
meeting,  and  has  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  floral  deco- 
rations; so,  it  goes  without  saying,  they  will  be  some- 
thing exquisite.  Others  may  paint  flowers,  Miss  Bates 
paints  with  them;  and  the  results  of  her  labors,  though 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  perishable,  deserve  to  rank 
with  any  produced  by  brush  and  pigment. 

That  splendid  and  most  enthusiastic  musician  Madame 
de  l'Aubiniere  is  already  arranging  for  the  music,  and — 
but  there  are  lots  of  surprises,  about  which  it  is  permitted 
to  say  nothing  until  almost  the  last  minute. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishment*.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  t  ra nciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

A  very  bright  little  volume  might  be  written  upon  the 
advantages  of  system  in  the  household,  but  the  trouble 
would  be  that  none  of  the  people  it  was  designed  to  re- 
form could  by  any  possibility  be  persuaded  into  reading 
it.  To  the  women  who  practice  some  method  in  the 
management  of  their  homes,  nothing  is  plainer  than  the 
advantages  they  reap — the  economy  of  strength  and  of 
time,  the  saving  of  temper,  the  additional  comfort  they 
secure,  and  the  relief  from  petty  worries.  If  a  business 
man  finds  all  of  his  movements  facilitated  by  a  careful 
assortment  of  his  papers  and  systematic  pigeon-holing, 
why  not  have  the  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  separated 
and  in  their  places,  the  table-ware  in  one  place  and  the 
cooking  utensils  in  another,  and  the  pantry  so  well  or- 
dered that  the  housewife  could  go  to  it  in  the  dark  and 
put  her  hand  upon  any  needed  article?  If  the  man  of 
business  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  keep  his  pens  always 
in  good  order,  his  inkstand  clean,  and  blotters  close  at 
hand,  the  same  principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
kitchen,  lest  needless  delays  arise  in  searching  for  needed 
utensils  and  putting  them  in  order  at  the  last  moment? 
In  short,  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation  which  the  mer- 
chant finds  useful  in  his  business,  or  the  accountant  em- 
ploys at  his  desk,  the  principle  of  which  may  not  be  held 
applicable  to  the  homely  routine  of  domestic  labor. 
There  is  no  time  saved  in  slighting  housework.  Every 
neglected  duty  has  its  to-morrow  of  penance ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  tenfold  more  difficult  to  do  in 
the  hour  to  which  it  is  deferred,  or  that  the  burden  of  its 
performance  will  fall  upon  shoulders  more  wearied,  and 
hands  less  competent  to  accomplish  it. 

The  thoughts  and  energies  of  many  bright  minds  are 
to-day  resolutely  bent  upon  diminishing  the  weight  of 
domestic  labor.  New  and  easy  methods  of  cooking  and 
heating  are  coming  into  vogue;  and  where  the  old-fash- 
ioned coal  grates  and  ranges  are  still  used,  they  discharge 
their  accumulation  of  ashes  and  soot,  through  ash  flues, 
into  pits  in  the  earth.  There  are  egg-beaters,  carpet- 
sweepers,  potato-cutters,  fruit-stoners,  and  patent  chop- 
ping-machines  galore ;  but  woman's  practical  emancipa- 
tion will  never  be  achieved  until  she  learns  to  be  method- 
ical in  her  habits.  Could  all  the  minutes  squandered  in  the 
kitchen  or  hopelessly  lost  in  searching  for  mislaid  articles, 
which  never  should  have  been  misplaced,  be  preserved 
and  applied  to  her  mental  culture,  the  education  of  the 
woman  of  to-day  would  be  appreciably  advanced.  It 
seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  people  who  do  one 
thing  thoroughly  and  well  can  practically  master  every 
thing  they  undertake ;  and  on  this  principle  alone,  it  is 
well  to  bring  to  the  simplest  task  a  habit  of  concentration 
and  of  intelligent  executive  power. 


That  charming  magazine  which  has  come  upon  the 
literary  stage  as  a  veritable  domestic  missionary,  Good 
Housekeeping,  tells  the  following  pretty  story  of  a  woman's 
contrivances :  "  For  years  there  had  stood  in  a  kitchen  I 
wot  of  a  couple  of  old  wooden  chairs.  The  legs  had  been 
sawed  off  at  some  remote  period. .  They  were  such  com- 
fortable chairs,  too — broad,  well-sloped  backs,  and  wide 
rounded  seats  slightly  hollowed  out.  Between  them  stood 
an  ancient  wash-stand,  about  twenty-two  inches  square, 
with  a  drawer  six  inches  deep.  There  had  once  been  a 
sort  of  railing  on  two  sides  and  an  upright  board  at  the 
back ;  but  the  railing  had  long  since  disappeared,  so  also 
had  the  board,  which,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  a  shelf  on 
which  the  pitcher  reposed  when  the  bowl  was  being  used 
for  the  toilet.  The  owner  of  these  articles  was  a  woman 
who  believed  '-he  best  housekeeper  was  the  one  possess- 
ing the  most  utility.  The  neighbors  were  refurnishing 
their  parlors.  The  state  of  her  finances  would  not  allow 
her  to  do  so;  yet  new  furniture  she  was  determined  to 
have,  if  it  was  made  from  old.  Those  two  chairs  were 
covered  with  strong  unbleached  muslin,  and  stuffed  with 
good  curled  hair.  Casters  were  put  into  the  legs,  which 
also  received  two  or  three  coats  of  asphaltic  varnish. 
The  best  quality  of  nonpareil  velveteen  was  purchased,  at 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  yard.  It  was  brocaded,  not 
stamped,  and  was  used  to  cover  the  back  on  both  sides. 
A  pillow-roll  was  at  the  top,  apparently  confined  by 
handsome  tassels;  and  the  seat  was  finished,  with  scant 
plaiting  below,  with  very  pretty  ball-fringe  with  some  silk 
in  it,  which  cost  only  twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  The 
tassels  were  made  from  dress-fringe,  with  a  little  chenille 
to  heighten  the  effect;  half  a  yard  of  velveteen  made  the 
pillow-roll.  One  chair  was  of  myrtle  green,  the  other  of 
deep  cardinal.  An  old  cane-seated  low  rocker  was  revar- 
nished,  and  a  little  walnut  stain  put  into  the  varnish  con- 
cealed all  scratches  and  saved  the  hard  work  of  scraping 
the  old  varnish  off.  From  the  skirt  of  an  old  broadcloth 
Prince  Albert  coat,  a  good  material  was  found  to  make 
the  top  of  a  cushion  for  the  seat  and  the  covering  for  a 
slumber-roll.  At  a  lurnishing  store  there  were  found 
some  lengthwise  scraps  of  cardinal  mommie  cloth.  A  strip 
two  inches  wide  was  laid  diagonally  over  the  pieces  of 


cloth  designed  for  the  cushion  and  roll,  and  button-holed 
securely  down  with  shaded  green  single  zephyr;  and,  at 
intervals  of  two  inches,  daisies  were  worked  in  point  russe 
stitch  in  a  light  shade  of  zephyr.  A  dozen  or  so  morning- 
glory  shaped  leaves  were  cut  from  some  green  velveteen 
and  gracefully  disposed  of  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal 
strip.  Two  or  three  flowers  were  cut  from  the  cardinal 
cloth  and  grouped  with  the  leaves.  The  leaves  were 
button-holed  down  with  the  shaded  green ;  the  flowers, 
with  shaded  cardinal,  with  stamens  of  bright  yellow  split 
zephyr.  Stems  were  put  in,  where  needed,  with  lighter 
green.  A  puff  of  the  mommie  cloth  three  inches  deep 
finished  the  cushion,  and  the  slumber-roll  had  the  ends 
drawn  together  and  finished  with  handsome  tassels.  Thus, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  three  pretty  and 
useful  chairs  were  added  to  the  parlor.  The  washstand, 
before  mentioned,  was  furnished  with  a  shelf,  and  all 
traces  of  railing  and  back  were  obliterated.  It  then  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  coats  of  asphaltic  varnish,  and  some 
drop-handles  were  put  into  the  drawer.  The  top  and 
shelf  were  covered  with  green  felt,  and  around  three  sides 
of  the  drawer,  fringe  was  nailed  with  brass-headed  nails. 
The  shelf  held  a  small  jar,  which  was  once  used  for 
pickles.  It  was  of  common  crockery-ware,  varnished  with 
asphalt ;  and,  before  the  second  coat  was  dry,  a  pack- 
age of  diamond  dye— gold  dust — was  sprinkled  over  and 
slightly  pressed  in  with  the  fingers,  producing  an  effect 
resembling  gold  lacquer.  A  band  of  red  velvet  paper  was 
passed  diagonally  upon  the  jar  and  held  there  by  the  var- 
nish. When  the  varnish  was  quite  dry,  a  border  of  gold 
paint,  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  was  put  above  the  red 
paper,  and  a  row  of  large  field-daisies  painted  just  above 
it — conventional  daisies,  without  foliage.  A  brilliant- 
hued  butterfly  was  poised  above  them.  In  the  lower 
corner,  right-hand  side,  there  were  three  blue  flags,  with 
their  sharp,  stiff  leaves.  Another  pretty  stand,  of  oval 
shape,  had  a  cover  stretched  aver  it  tightly.  A  handsome 
design  of  leaves  and  flowers  was  appliqued  on  one  side, 
and  some  deep  ball-fringe  tacked  around.  The  expense 
for  the  two  stands,  with  decorated  jar,  was  only  about  two 
dollars.  So,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars— the  price  of 
an  ordinary  wicker  chair— the  parlor  was  prettily  fur- 
nished." 

Silver  tinsel  threads  woven  in  white  satin,  in  plumes  or 
peacock  feathers,  thus  adding  greatly  to  its  sheen  and 
richness,  is  the  fabric  for  the  corsage  and  train  of  costly 
wedding-dresses.  Silver  brocades  are  also  shown  in  new 
striped  effects  and  in  flower  patterns  that  may  serve  either 
as  the  petticoat  front  of  white  satin  or  faille  francaise 
dresses,  or  else  for  the  basque  and  train.  Uncut  velvet, 
Bengaline,  veloutine,  and  all  repped  fabrics,  are  used  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  bridal  dress,  but  satin  is  still  more 
favored.  Lace  is,  above  all  things,  the  choice  for  the 
front  of  the  skirt  and  its  trimmings;  point  lace  is  arranged 
in  diagonal  flounces  on  the  front  and  side  gores,  but  less 
costly  laces  are  chosen  of  greater  width,  and  are  gathered 
slightly  to  fall  in  a  single  vail-like  drapery  across  the  entire 
fiont,  or  in  an  opening  on  one  side,  or  else  on  the  front 
width  only,  with  flat  panels  on  each  side.  The  novelty 
for  this  purpose  is  tulle,  embroidered  with  what  is  called 
crystal-jet  beads — small,  transparent,  and  catching  light 
and  color,  like  drops  of  water  with  the  sun  shining  on 
them.  The  fine  beads  are  threaded  and  attached  to  the 
net,  in  loops,  tassels,  dropping  flowers,  or  other  designs  of 
pendants.  The  lower  edge  of  this  yard-wide  lace  is 
scolloped  for  the  foot  of  the  dress,  and  also  for  making 
the  high  Medicis  collar,  which  is  mounted  on  wires  so  fine 
that  they  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  transparent  net.  The 
flat  beaded  fronts  are  less  used  than  formerly.  Valenci- 
ennes lace  flounces  are  in  high  favor  again,  especially  for 
very  young  brides'  dresses.  China  crape  is  occasionally 
chosen  for  the  bridal  dress,  and  there  are  lengths  of  em- 
broidered crape  to  be  used  as  the  laces  just  described  for 
the  front  of  the  skirt.  A  Canton  crape  shawl  was  lately 
utilized  in  this  way  for  the  gathered  fall  across  the  entire 
front  and  sides  of  the  dress,  also  for  the  plastron  on  the 
waist;  the  fringes  were  cut  off,  and  the  clever  bride 
worked  heavy  scallops  in  button-hole  stitches  along  the 
edges.  White  plush  has  also  been  introduced  in  stripes 
on  the  front  of  the  repped  silk  skirt,  as  the  vest  and  revers, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  dress  of  plain  repped  silk. 


She  had  just  moved  into  a  street  which  thought  nothing 
small  of  itself ;  had  received  the  calls  of  her  neighbors 
humbly,  and  was  going  out  to  return  them.  She  arrayed 
herself  gorgeously,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  look  in 
the  glass  after  putting  on  her  bonnet.  Her  calls  made, 
she  returned  home,  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  done 
fairly  well,  as  everybody,  even  the  servants,  seemed  im- 
pressed by  her  appearance;  and  now  she  went  to  the 
mirror  to  criticise  it.  Well,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
further.  She  makes  one  bandbox  do  double  duty,  and 
she  had  on  a  white  lace  opera  bonnet  over  a  green  velvet. 


The  Boston  Transcript  tells  of  a  cultured  and  amiable 
citizen  who  spoke  of  "  the  ladies'  prison  at  Sherborn." 
This  should  tend  to  make  the  word  "  woman  "  an  envia- 
ble title  of  distinction. 


Almond  and  pale-rose  are  to  be  the  favorite  tints  for 
ball  costumes  this  winter,  it  is  said,  and  both  are  to  be 
heavily  embroidered  with  white  silk. 


James  Parton  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  woman 
suffrage  in  the  following  terse  and  sensible  manner:  "  If 
men  have  a  right  to  vote,  women  have,  for  they  earn  and 
own  one  half  the  common  estate.  If  men  need  the  vote 
for  protection,  women  need  it  more,  for  they  are  more  in 
need  of  protection.  If  the  majority  ought  to  rule  because 
two  heads  are  better  than  one,  we  throw  away  our  chance 
of  the  best  government  by  excluding  women.  If  a  man 
ought  to  consult  his  wife  on  every  matter  of  importance 
that  concerns  both,  the  men  of  a  nation  ought  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  women  on  public  affairs.  And  what  harm 
could  their  voting  do?" 


Amanda  T.  Jones,  who  has  published  several  volumes 
of  verse,  and  has  a  growing  reputation  as  a  poet,  is  also 
an  inventor.  She  divides  her  time  between  cultivating  the 
muse  and  developing  her  inventions.  .Her  patents  num- 
ber nearly  a  dozen,  and  include  a  method  of  preserving 
fruit,  and  an  oil-burner.  The  last  has  been  tested  in  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  country,  and  is  said  to  work  admirably. 
She  has  shown  how  much  a  woman  of  delicate  health  can 
accomplish  when  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  a  genius  for  poetry  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  inventive  faculty. 


All  the  quaint  old  tables  with  tops  of  rare  marble,  and 
light,  finely  wrought  brass  frames,  are  coming  back  again, 
and  a  room  fitted  up  in  the  newest  fashion  has  the  air  of 
being  centuries  old.  The  antiquary  who,  in  the  year 
2,000,  tries  to  write  of  Victorian  furniture  will  have  a 
happy  time. 

The  Woman's  Journal,  of  Boston,  accredits  Frederick 
J.  Sleaster  with  the  following  sentiment:  "I  would 
rather  have  one  woman  climb  the  intellectual  heights  and 
shine  before  the  world  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  star, 
than  to  know  that  every  man  should  become  a  king  and 
that  I  should  be  the  monarch  of  them  all." 


The  first  Hindoo  lady  who  ever  went  into  trade  has 
opened  a  book  store  in  Bombay.  She  is  a  widow,  and 
under  the  old  custom  would  have  been  burned  on  the 
funeral-pile  of  her  husband.  She  finds  the  book  business 
preferable  to  cremation. 


Velvet  jackets  are  still  worn;  but  a  jacket,  at  its  best, 
has  a  make-shift  air,  and  Parisian  women  give  their  pref- 
erence to  velvet  bretelles,  which  are  specially  in  favor  for 
evening  wear.  Bretelles  of  garnet  velvet,  to  accompany 
white  frocks,  are  especially  admired. 


OVEN    AND  HEARTH. 

The  following  recipes  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Book  of  Cookery,  a  cony  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 

Mayonaise  Salad  Dressing:  Two  raw  yolks  of  eggs, 
half  a  teacupful  of  olive  oil,  about  half  as  much 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
same  of  made  mustard,  pinch  of  cayenne;  put  the 
two  raw  yolks  in  a  pint  bowl,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  oil,  set  the  bowl  in  ice-water,  or  otherwise 
make  it  cold,  and  beat  with  a  Dover  egg-beater  about 
half  a  minute.  Then  add  more  oil,  and  whip,  and 
then  throw  in  the  salt,  and  on  whipping  again  the  mixture 
will  at  once  thicken  up,  looking  like  softened  butter. 
Then  add  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  then  oil,  and  so  on 
alternately  till  all  is  in.  Add  the  mustard  and  cayenne 
for  seasoning.  The  best  mayonaise  is  made  with  lemon 
juice,  instead  of  part  of  vinegar;  and  when  it  will  not 
thicken  as  desired,  the  lemon  juice  invariably  corrects 
the  trouble  and  gives  the  dressing  the  desired  consistency. 
It  should  not  be  thin  enough  to  run,  but  should  coat  over 
the  pile  of  salad  material  it  is  spread  upon.  This  is  the 
improved  and  quickest  method  of  making  this  important 
sauce  or  dressing;  the  egg-beater,  or  the  want  of  it,  need 
not,  however,  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  for  simply  stir- 
ring around  in  the  bowl  with  a  wooden  spoon  is  the  way 
most  commonly  practiced.  After  spreading  the  mayo- 
naise over  the  turkey  salad,  ornament  with  quarters  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  or  with  chopped  yolks  and  parsley, 
olives,  cut  lemons,  or  shapes  stamped  out  of  cooked 
beets. 

Orange  Transparent  Tarts:  Four  ounces  of  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  best  fresh  butter,  five  eggs,  one  large  orange ; 
grate  the  rind  of  the  orange— only  the  thin  yellow  part— 
into  a  deep  saucepan,  using  a  tin  grater,  and  scraping  off 
with  a  fork  what  adheres.  Throw  in  the  sugar,  squeeze 
in  the  juice,  add  the  butter,  and  the  eggs  slightly  beaten. 
Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  thick  and 
ropy,  like  melted  cheese.  Then  take  it  from  the  fire  and 
beat  it  a  minute  with  the  wire  egg-beater.  The  cooking 
of  this  mixture  in  the  saucepan  causes  it  to  remain  light 
and  thick  and  rounded  in  the  tarts,  instead  of  waxy,  as  it 
otherwise  would  do.  Make  a  sweet  tart-paste,  and  line 
patty  pans  or  gem  pans  with  it ;  half  fill  with  orange  mix- 
ture, and  bake  on  the  bottom  of  a  very  slack  oven. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  h  ive  a  pan  on  the  shelf  above 
to  ward  off  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  the  receipt  should 
make  ten  or  twelve  tarts,  depending,  of  course,  upon  their 
I  size.   Powdered  sugar  may  be  dredged  over  when  cold. 
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ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME. 


One  day  at  a  time!    That's  all  it  can  be! 

No  faster  than  that  in  the  hardest  fate. 
And  days  have  their  limits,  however  we 
Begin  them  too  early  and  stretch  them  late. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  at  a  time!    Every  heart  that  aches 

Knows  only  too  well  how  long  that  can  seem; 
But  it's  never  to-day  which  the  spirit  breaks, 
It's  the  darkened  future  without  a  gleam. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  at  a  time!    When  joy  is  at  height — 

Such  joy  as  the  heart  can  never  forget — 
And  pulses  are  throbbing  with  wild  delight, 
How  hard  to  remember  that  suns  must  set. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  at  a  time !    But  a  single  day, 

Whatever  its  load,  whatever  its  length; 
And  there's  a  bit  of  precious  Scripture  to  say, 
That,  according  to  each  shall  be  our  strength. 
One  day  at  a  time ! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 
A  day  at  a  time. 

One  day  a  time !    'Tis  the  whole  of  life ! 

All  sorrow,  all  joy,  are  measured  therein; 
The  bound  of  our  purpose,  our  noblest  strife, 
The  only  one  countersign  sure  to  win  ! 
One  day  at  a  time ! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme, 
A  good  one  to  live  by, 

A  day  at  a  time.       Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TJie  Century  for  November  has  an  attractive  table  of 
contents.  The  number  opens  with  a  finely  illustrated 
paper,  "A  Photographer's  Visit  to  Petra,"  the  ancient 
rock-hewn  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  The  engravings  from  photographs  are  the  finest 
The  Century  has  shown  for  a  long  time.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's "Story  of  Seven  Devils"  will  be  the  first  thing  the 
reader  will  naturally  turn  to,  and  he  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  way  that  "  Brudder  Peter "  proves  his 
point.  A  poem  and  a  story  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jackson 
follow — "  Songs  of  Battle,"  and  "The  Mystery  of  Wil- 
helm  Riitter,"  both  of  high  literary  merit.  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote  also  contributes  two  papers,  "A  Cloud  on 
the  Mountain,"  and  the  first  installment  of  "John  Bode- 
win's  Testimony."  General  Grant's  promised  article  on 
Chattanooga  appears  with  maps,  but  without  illustrations. 
The  death  of  General  Grant,  and  the  early  publication  of 
his  memoirs,  somewhat  hastened  the  publication  of  his 
war  papers  in  the  magazine,  and  prevented  the  elaborate 
illustrating  that  has  accompanied  the  other  papers. 
There  is  also  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  General's  last  let- 
ters, and  a  full-page  engraving  of  him  at  Mt.  McGregor. 
An  important  paper  is  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  "  Danger 
Ahead" — a  warning  of  the  socialistic  storm  whose  mut- 
terings  are  heard  in  this  country. #  The  dangers  he  points 
out  are  real  enough,  but  his  remedies  are  chimerical.  The 
other  papers  of  the  number  are  of  ordinary  interest. 

Among  the  articles  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, the  one  which  is  likely  to  receive  most  attention 
has  for  its  subject  "  Queen  Anne,  or  Free  Classic  Archi- 
tecture." As  this  is  the  fashionable  style  of  the  day, 
especially  for  suburban  residences,  some  knowledge  of  its 
distinctive  features  and  relative  position  is  a  general  re- 
quisite, while,  owing  to  the  laxity  with  which  the  name  is 
used,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  well-defined  principles  and 
ideas  which  it  covers  and  even  implies,  clear  information 
in  regard  to  it  are  not  easily  obtained.  In  this  paper,  by 
George  C.  Mason,  Jr.,  the  subject  is  treated  with  fullness, 
under  its  threefold  aspect — historical,  instructive,  and 
esthetic,  many  specimens,  old  and  new,  being  cited  and 
described  by  way  of  illustration,  the  whole  with  special 
reference  to  American  usages  and  needs,  the  lines  on 
which  further  development  should  proceed,  and  the  im- 
provements to  be  aimed  at.  "The  Lady  Lawyer's  First 
Client  "is  concluded,  with  the  second  installment,  and, 
with  "A  Random  Shot  "  and  "A  Backwoods  Romance," 
forms  the  fiction  of  the  number.  The  other  articles  and 
the  departments  make  up  a  good  table  of  contents. 

The  November  St.  Nicholas  begins  the  thirteenth 
volume  by  donning  a  new  cover,  of  artistic  design  and 
dirty-yellow  color.  Mrs.  Burnett  begins  a  serial  story, 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  ";  and  the  first  part  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Jackson's  "New  Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks"  is 
given.  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  story  of  "The  Candy  Coun- 
try "  will  be  welcomed  by  her  many  admirers  among  the 
young  folks.  "  From  Bach  to  Wagner,"  by  Agatha  Tunis, 
is  continued,  with  a  sketch  of  Schumann;  Frank  R. 
Stockton  gives  the  fourth  installment  of  his  "  Personally 
Conducted,"  with  a  visit  to  "  Great  Rome  Again;"  and 
"  Among  the  Law  Makers"  continues  to  be  as  amusing 
and  instructive  as  ever. 

Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond  has  written  an  epic  poem  on 
Montezuma,  and  the  Golden  Era  Company  has  issued  it 


in  a  becoming  dress.  It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pages,  and  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  Aztec  nation 
to  the  death  of  Montezuma  in  the  Spanish  Conquest.  Mr. 
Richmond  has  here  a  clear  field  for  his  imagination,  and 
he  exercises  his  fullest  rights  by  going  back  to  the  disper- 
sion at  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  tracing  the  Aztec  migra- 
tions from  that  point.  The  book  is  gotten  out  in  much 
better  shape  than  the  average  Golden  Era  publications, 
but  the  proof-reading  is  characteristically  bad. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  begin  the  issue  of  a  new  series  in 
the  Story  of  the  Nations,  with  "  Rome,"  by  Arthur  Gil- 
man.  The  style  is  affectedly  juvenile,  and  might  have 
been  made  stronger,  with  profit,  even  for  children.  The 
success  of  St.  Nicholas  might  have  given  publishers  a 
hint  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  address  children  as  fools. 
The  book  is  well  bound,  in  a  neatly  designed  cover,  and 
the  printing  is  excellent.  $1.50.  For  sale  by  A.  Wald- 
teufel. 

O.  A.  Dearing,  well  known  to  the  printers  of  the  coast 
as  the  superintendent  of  Palmer  &  Rey's  type  establish- 
ment, has  written  a  work  on  "  Printing  for  Profit."  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  hints  for  all  job  printers. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

The  sixth  part  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Science  of  Sociol- 
ogy is  announced  for  publication.  It  is  entitled  Ecclesi- 
astical Institutions.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Spencer  explains 
that  the  delay  in  completing  this  volume, — it  being  three 
and  a  half  years  since  the  fifth  was  published, — has  been 
caused  by  his  occupation  with  other  subjects,  and  princi- 
pally by  ill  health.  The  seventh  and  eighth  parts  of  the 
Sociology,  to  be  entitled  respectively  Professional  Institu- 
tions and  Industrial  Institutions,  remain  unfinished,  but 
Mr.  Spencer  says  he  hopes  there  will  be  less  delay  in  giv- 
ing them  to  the  public.  His  personal  friends,  however, 
fear  that  these  concluding  volumes  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing for  a  long  time,  and  some  of  them  believe  that  Mr. 
Spencer  will  be  unable  to  complete  them  at  all. 

Old  Lines  in  New  Black  and  White,  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume of  phototype  reproductions  of  charcoal  drawings  by 
Hopkinson  Smith,  illustrating  certain  favorite  lines  from 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Edwards  have  illustrated,  for  the  same  house 
— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., — Dr.  Holmes's  ever-popular 
TJie  Last  Leaf,  for  a  holiday  volume.  The  illustrations 
are  capital,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  is  increased  by 
the  printing  of  the  poem  in  fac-simile  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
autograph.  Fifty  copies  of  this  book  will  be  printed  on 
large  paper,  with  the  illustrations  on  vellum,  and  each 
copy  will  be  signed  by  the  author  and  the  artists. 

Mr.  Gosse's  enthusiastic  article  about  Mr.  Howells,  re- 
cently printed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  coldly  set 
down  by  the  Whitehall  Review  as  "  a  couple  of  columns 
of  hysterical  nonsense."  "  If,"  adds  the  Review,  "we 
could  invoke  the  shade  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  apologize  to  that  august  spirit  for 
the  fact  that  any  Englishman  could  be  found  who  desired 
or  was  allowed  to  apply  in  any  organ  of  information  the 
words  '  a  great  American  novel '  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Howells." 

Theophile  Gautier  spent  twenty-seven  years  elaborating 
one  novel — Captain  Fracasse.  Alphonse  Daudet  says : 
"  I  generally  take  one  year  for  each  novel.  I  can  not  do 
it  in  less.  Each  of  my  books  is  written  out  three  times." 
Dickens  used  to  spend  two  years  on  a  novel.  But  Dr. 
Hammond,  by  his  own  statement,  doesn't  think  much  of 
a  man  who  can  not  turn  out  three  novels  a  year.  Who, 
by  the  way,  remembers  the  titles  of  the  Doctor's  last 
year's  crop  ? 

Lovers  of  Dante,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  in  this  country,  will  rejoice  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  bibliographical  contributions  from  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  University — The  Dante  Collections  in 
the  Hatrard  College  and  Boston  Public  Libraries,  by  W. 
C.  Lane;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  One  gets  in  this 
way  an  admirable  idea  of  the  zoophyte  process  of  literary 
accretion — Dante  imbedded  in  his  commentators,  like 
sublineations  of  the  moss-agate. 

Marion  Crawford  has  written  to  a  friend  in  London, 
from  his  cave  in  Italy,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  extremely 
busy,  having  promised  a  serial  to  Mac/nillan's  Magazine, 
and  one  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  besides  having  several 
other  irons  in  the  fire.  He  has  two  novels  half  written, 
one  of  them  an  Italian  story,  which  seems  to  him  better 
in  every  way  than  the  Roman  Singer  or  To  Leeivard. 

It  is  not  President  Scelyc,  of  Amherst  College,  as  has 
been  stated,  who  has  written  a  short  life  of  Napoleon,  but 
Professor  Seelye,  of  Cambridge,  England,  the  author  of 
Ecce  Lloino.  The  book  consists  of  the  author's  article  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  together  with  an  entirely 
new  essay  by  him  on  Napoleon's  Place  in  History.  It 
will  be  published  in  this  country  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Lowell  will  write  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during 
the  coming  year.  The  character  of  his  contributions  has 
not  yet  been  announced.  Mr.  Lowell's  life  of  Hawthorne 
may  be  expected  early  in  1886. 

Mr.  Howells  will,  this  winter,  have  published  his  libretto 
of  that  mysterious  operetta,  A  Sea  Change,  of  which  Mr. 
Henschel  composed  the  music,  and  of  which  very  few 
mortals  have  yet  heard  a  note. 


Ned  Buntline  is  paragraphed  as  earning  forty  thousai 
dollars  a  year  by  his  hair-curling  yarns  in  the  wee 
papers.    He  does  not  gain  any  thing  like  that  sum,  1 
course,  but  he  still  makes  enough  to  persuade  the  pessi- 
mist that  it  is  more  profitable  to  manufacture  literature 
with  a  shovel  than  a  pen. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  ridiculous  attack  on  the  Stand- 
ard for  favorably  noticing  Burton's  unexpurgatcd  edition 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  provokes  only  amusement.  The 
limited  issue  and  high  price  of  the  work  are  practically 
prohibitive. 

Healey  (why  not  "Fogarty?"),  by  Jessie  Fothergill 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  is  a  new  novel.  She  has  written  six 
in  two  years.  Oh,  the  fecundity  of  genius!  A  novel  every 
four  moons  !  Shades  of  Smollet,  Fielding,  Balzac,  Thack- 
eray, Hugo,  and  Dickens,  weep! — To-day. 

Ruskin's  Pncterita  is  reproduced  (typographically)  very 
closely,  in  the  American  reprint  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  creamy  yellow  of  the  origi- 
nal English  edition,  or  the  thick,  soft,  white  paper  of  the 
Yankee  edition,  is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  nearly  ready  The 
Queen's  Empire,  a  handsome  volume  on  India,  by  Joseph 
Moore,  Jr.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  It  will  contain  fifty  full-page 
phototypes. 

The  story  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  contributing  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  his  "  New  Portfolio,"  will  be 
brought  out  soon  in  book  form,  bearing  the  title  A  Moral 
Antipathy. 

Ticknor  &  Co.  will  publish  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's 
fohn  Bodeivin,  a  story  of  mining  life  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  is  to  run  serially  in  the  Century.  Mrs. 
Foote  lives  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  publishing  business,  says 
an  expert,  when  proffers  of  manuscript  from  women  were 
so  numerous.  Society  belles  seem  all  at  once  to  have 
caught  the  fever  of  authorship. 

The  more  interesting  of  George  Sand's  letters,  recently 
printed  in  France,  have  been  translated,  and  will  be 
brought  out  shortly  in  London. 

The  AthencFum  hears  that  Mr.  John  Payne  is  engaged 
upon  a  translation  of  the  Decameron,  which  is  to  be 
printed  for  the  Villon  Society. 

Bjdrnstjerne  Bjornson  is  said  to  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  identity  has  become  confused  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  with  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 

Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  has  reached  a  sixth 
edition. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of 
Howells's  Silas  Lapham. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  new  dramatic  poem  will 
be  ready  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  will  give  again,  this  season,  pub- 
lic readings  from  his  own  writings. 

The  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson's  Ramona  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  Tauchnitz  collection  of  British  authors. 

Mr.  Schurz's  Henry  Clay  will  be  the  next  volume  in 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co's  American  Statesmen  series. 

George  W.  Cable  is  forty-one. 


After  a  bouquet  is  drooping  beyond  all  remedies  of  fresh 
water,  the  Japanese,  says  a  newspaper  correspondent,  can 
bring  it  back  to  all  its  first  glory,  by  a  very  simple  and 
seemingly  most  destructive  operation.  A  recent  visitor 
to  Japan  says:  "  I  had  received  some  days  ago  a  delight- 
ful bundle  of  flowers  from  a  Japanese  acquaintance. 
They  continued  to  live  in  all  their  beauty  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  when  at  last  they  faded.  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
have  them  thrown  away,  the  same  (Japanese)  gentleman 
came  to  see  me.  I  showed  him  the  faded  flowers,  and 
told  him  that,  though  lasting  a  long  time,  they  had  now 
become  useless.  '  Oh,  no,  said  he,  '  only  put  the  ends 
of  the  stems  into  the  fire,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as  be- 
fore.' 1  was  incredulous;  so  he  took  them  himself  and 
held  the  stem  ends  in  the  fire  until  they  were  charred. 
This  was  in  the  morning;  at  evening  they  were  again 
looking  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  have  continued  so  for 
another  week.  What  may  be  the  true  agent  in  this  reviv- 
ing process  I  am  unable  to  determine  fully— whether  it  be 
the  heat  driving  once  more  the  last  juices  into  every  leaf- 
let and  vein,  or  whether  it  be  the  bountiful  supply  of  car- 
bon furnished  by  the  charring.  I  am  inclined,  however, 
to  the  latter  cause,  as  the  full  effect  was  not  produced 
until  some  eight  hours  afterward ;  and  as  it  seems  that  if  the 
heat  was  the  principal  agent,  it  must  have  been  sooner 
followed  by  visible  changes." 


Webster  hated  tobacco ;  and  if  his  guests  at  Marshfield 
wanted  to  smoke,  they  had  to  go  out  to  the  horse-shed. 
In  this  he  was  almost  alone  among  the  public  men  of  his 
time.  Clay  chewed,  Jackson  smoked  a  cob-corn  pipe, 
giving  audience,  while  in  the  White  House,  to  all  manner 
of  people,  with  that  inexpensive  calumet  (said  to  be  the 
best  pipe  going)  in  his  mouth.  The  Washington  of  that 
day,  as  of  some  subsequent  periods,  was  paved  with  spit- 
toons, one  president  anchoring  a  gigantic  utensil  of  this 
description,  its  crater  a  yard  across,  in  the  middle  of  his 
reception-room,  byway  of  diverting  in  that  direction  the 
noble  expectorationai  range  of  his  visitors,  some  of  whom, 
in  the  ardor  of  colloquy,  spat  on  the  floor,  out  of  the  win- 
dow, or  perchance  on  the  casual  neighboring  hat.  Such 
was  the  habit  of  the  American  patriot  of  that  period — sur- 
viving yet  in  some  of  his  successors. 
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Longstreet's  charges  are  now  made  at  his 
hotel  in  Georgia,  and  they  are  said  to  be  even 
more  appalling  than  the  charge  he  made  at 
Gettysburg.—  ^///,/.  Does  he  Gettysburgundy 
charged?—  Yreta  Union.  No,  but  he  will  Gettvs- 
burglar  charged,  and  sentenced,  too.  —  Attn. 
We  wouldn't  blame  Longstreet  it  he  should 
Gettysburgomaster  to  Gcttysburgoyne— I  where 
are  we?]— /.as  Angela  Times.  As  a  hotel-keeper, 
he  will  Gettysburgoo  prepared  in  Scotch  style, 
you  know,  and  wfll  Gettysburgoise  bills  of  fare 
changed  daily. — Alta. 

And  yet  the  Bulletin  publishes  an  editorial  on 
"  The  Decline  of  Humor." 


A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  "Cobbett,  in 
his  grammar,  loved  to  quote  examples  of  bad 
English  from  kings'  speeches;  and  an  analogous 
idea  has  been  carried  out,  on  a  large  scale,  by  a 
French  testator  at  Poitou,  who  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Mazarin  Library  a  collection,  which  it 
took  him  years  to  accumulate,  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  specimens  of  bad  French,  written 
by  members  of  the  Academy,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  day.  The  number  seems  to  me 
small;  and  I  incline  to  think  a  large  field  is  open 
for  future  explorers  in  the  same  mine." 

The  College  of  Cardinals  consists  at  present 
of  sixty-two  members;  among  whom  are  thirty- 
five  Italians,  five  Frenchmen,  four  Fnglishmen, 
three  Germans,  four  Austrians,  two  Hungarians, 
two  Poles,  four  Spaniards,  and  two  Portu- 
guese;— twenty-eight  nominated  by  Pius  IX, 
and  thirty-four  by  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 
During  the  latter's  pontificate,  forty-three  seats 
have  become  vacant  by  death. 


Woman's  Exchange,  340  l'ost  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork- 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  supjiers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily ;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 

A  r  moires. 

New  styles,  at  very  low  prices,  at  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.220  to  226  Bush  street. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
trade,   have  introduced 
dozens  of  new  and  ele- 
gant designs  in 
RATTAN  CHAIRS' 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

UOKKMAMtN,  Kt« 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

'  From  the  Wakefield  Rat 
I  an  Company, 
«44  MARKET  STREET,  San  I  raneiseo. 

PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  PLUSH  AND  BRONZE. 

MIRRORS  and  MOLDINGS. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST  RECEIVED. 


SARRORR,  VAIL  A  •"©., 

8.17  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHILLINGER 


PATENT  PAVEMENTI! 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVINC  CO. 

Is  the  owner  of  the  Schillinger  patent  for  this  coast.  So 
many  impecunious  workmen  are  laying  pavements  in  in- 
fringements of  this  patent  that  the  company  has  deter* 
mined  to  hold  the  property-holders  who  have  the  pave- 
ment laid  responsible  for  the  infringements- 

The  company  has  established  a  royalty  of  seven  cents 
per  square  foot  for  the  use  of  the  patent. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  any  cutting  of 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  into  blocks  deep  enough  to 
prevent  cracking  across  the  block  is  an  infringement  of 
the  patent  pavement. 


tfSTOfiice,  404  Montgomery  street, 

San  Fran  isco,  California. 

THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
on  the  installment  plan,  i*.  at 

CONNELLY  &  BORLE'S, 

No.  719  Market  street, 

Next  door  to  Bancroft's. 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Ater's  Sarsaparilla  has  demonstrated  its 
power  of  cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooner's  Story. 

New  Bedford,  June  1, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  a  harpooner  in  the  North  Facific,  when  five 
others  of  the  crew  and  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Our  bodies  were  bloated,  gums  swollen 
and  bleeding,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  It 
by  and  large  we  were  pretty  badly  otT.  All  our 
lime-juice  was  accidentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Ater'8 
Sarsaparilla  and  gave  us  that.  Wo  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  men 
brought  about  by  any  other  treatment  for  Scurvy, 
and  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it.  Seeing  no  men- 
tion in  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsaparilla  being 
good  for  scurvy,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  the  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,    Ralph  Y.  'Winoate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Masven,  Bagutoland(S.  A frica,)March7, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.— Gentlemen:  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of 
your  Sarsaparilla.  We  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tents.  Being  under  canvas  for 
such  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veldt-sores."  Iliad  those  sores  for 
some  time.   I  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 

Sarilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  my  sores 
isappear  rapidly,  and  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Boden, 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  blood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Scrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagious  Disease 
from  the  system. 


rr.ErARED  by 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  §5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers.*' 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
xi.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPOR  T  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


NEW   YORK  GALLERY, 

S5  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CABINET  PHOTOCRAPHS,  c~1^ 

First-class  Work,  $3  &  $4  Per  Dozen 

Photographs  made  by  the  instantaneous  process. 

SEWELL  &  HUCKS,  Proprietors. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  ami  Xew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
gi  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McC.OVHRN,  El'liKNR  E.  JoNKS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Al  Havman  Lessee  and  Manager 

EVENINGS  AT  8.    SATURDAY  MATINEE  AT  2 


CARLETOIM'S  OPERA  COMPANY. 

LAST  NIGHTS. 

Unprecedented  success  of  the  popular  opera, 

NANON! 

Honda]  Evening  Novem        ,  1885 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Japanese  opera, 
MIKADO. 

Composer's  original  orchestration ;  the  author's  original 
stage  business;  real  antique  Japanese  costumes. 

if<rSpecial  Notice  — Parties  who  have  •ppUed  for  seats 
must  call  for  same  to-d^y  (Friday),  positive,  between  9  a. 
m.  and  6  p.  m. 

Seats  on  sale  for  any  night  during  the  week. 
Admission  35c,  50c,  7sc,  $  ,  $1-50 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi'kietoh 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

The  greatest  fun-makers  in  the  world, 

NELLIE  M'HENRY  AND  NATE  SALSBURY, 

And  the  famous  original 
SALSI3XJK,Y  rriiOXJJJ-A.X)OTJK,S, 

Last  nights  of — 

THREE  OF  A  KIND. 

Next  week,  the  second  Troubadour  specialty, 
ToM,   E>J4  K   AM)  HARRY. 

t*T Popular  Prices. 


Watson's  New  & 
complete  Illustr'd 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Js  ippon  Hakuranki— IGNATIUS  HALL,  nowopen. 

Living  Panorama,  and  Temple  ot  tlie  Arts 
and  Industries  or  Japan. 

The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique,  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
tfsTAdmission — Adults,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents/0^ 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING* 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Itally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

CORNELIL'S  &  McBrIDE  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Wii.lT.  Barnett   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Enthusiastic  reception  tendered  to  Charley  Reed's 

NAN-OFF. 

Saturday  November  7th, 

GRAND  DOLL-AR  MATIN  FE 1 
When  each  lady  present  will  be  presented  with 
OUR-DOLIr-AR. 
75c. — Original  Popular  Prices — 50c. 


GRAND  OPJERA  HOUSE 

Friday  Evening  November  13.  1888 

DEBUT  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM 


AS  "PORTIA,"  IN  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Supported  by  her  own  company,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Charles  MacGeschy.  Sale  of  boxes  and  seats,  at 
Joy's  Drug  Siore,  Market,  corner  of  Stockton  street,  8 
m.  to  to  p.  m  ,  daily.  Prices:  Orchestra,  $2;  Parquet 
(first  three  rows),  $2,  remaining  rows,  $1.50;  First  Hal- 
cony  (first  two  rows),  $2,  remaining  rows,  $1.50;  Second 
Halcony,  $1 ;  Third  Halcony,  socents;  Hrosc  nium  boxes 
(holding  six  persons),  $25,  $20,  $15;  Mezaazinc  boxes 
(holding  four  persons),  $10. 


Tlie  I'alace  Hotel  oeeu  pies  an  entlreblock 
in  the  center  of  San  Frandaeo.  it  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world,  it  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  lias  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  larjie,  liirhl  an<l  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect,    v  batii  ami  eloael 

ad  join  every  room.    All  rooms  are  eaaj  Of 

access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 

Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  Clam  roof,  its  l»ruad  bah 

clinics,  its  earrlnge-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Snests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PArER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Only  the  respectable  public  admitted.  Open  day  and 
night,  Tuesday  night  (Club  night)  excepted.  Closed  on 
Sunday.  JESSE  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

PACIFIC    CO  A.ST 

BL00D-H0R8EJS80CIATI0N. 

FALL  RACING  MEETING. 

PAY    DISTRICT    COURSE,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SATURDAY  November  7 

TUESDAY  November  10 

THURSDAY  November  12 

SATURDAY  November  14 

riTI  RACES  EACH  DAY. 

First  race  called  at  one  o'clock,  sharp. 
Admission  to  Grounds  and  Grand  Stand,  One  Dollar; 
Ladies  free.  P.  H.  FINIGAN,  President. 

I     Jos.  Caikn  Simpson,  Secretary. 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITH  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  SUPPORTER,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
within  itself  our  Wonderful  .Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  "  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  arc  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAIX'S  SAFE  AM>  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


T 


ILES  TILEC 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

3"i  3'3>  3'5  anil  3'7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  Bout  baa  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  so  to  $3  50  per  day.  Special  rate* 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


It  is  easy,  for  one  who  has  followed  the  course 
of  the  drama  in  San  Francisco,  to  recall  certain 
productions  which  stand  out  as  salient  points 
on  which  memory  can  fix  as  criteria  and  ex- 
amples. The  number  is  surprisingly  few,  when 
we  consider  the  multitude  of  presentations  of 
greater  or  less  pretension  which  have  by  ambi- 
tious and  imaginative  advertising  agents  been 
announced  as  "events  "in  the  stage  history  of 
this  city.  But,  even  among  the  few  which  retain 
this  distinction  after  their  little  hour  has  passed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has  created  the  same 
deep  impression  that,  taken  all  in  all,  has  at- 
tended the  present  "  revival"  of  Macbeth  at  the 
California  Theater.  It  may  well  be  that  in  this 
far-away  corner  of  America  has  begun,  in  this 
production,  what  may  be  called  a  new  "move- 
ment "  in  the  American  drama — a  movement 
which  is  destined  to  spread,  and  to  increase  our 
study  and  knowledge  ol  the  works  of  one  whose 
place  in  dramatic  literature  has  never  been  dis- 
puted— though  his  works,  of  late,  seem  in  danger 
of  being  allowed  to  die  out,  in  default  of  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  representation.  If  this 
prove  to  be  so,  the  California  management  has 
done  something  far  beyond  its  announcements. 
It  has  instituted  a  movement  which  may  result 
in  the  devotion  of  the  young  and  rising  genius  of 
the  modern  stage  to  Shakespearean  study,  and 
to  a  consequent  elevation  and  refinement  of 
popular  taste.  It  is  impossible  that  this  great 
tragedy,  so  presented,  and  allied  with  a  grand 
and  suggestive  harmony,  should  fail  to  produce 
its  effect — an  effect  far  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
the  hour. 

When  "the  Macbeth  music"  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Kelley  was  first  produced  in  San  Francisco,  it 
at  once  created  what  may  truthfully,  if  conven- 
tionally, be  called  a  "  profound  impression." 
But  while  its  musical  excellence  and  surprising 
suggestiveness  claimed  immediate  and  enthusi- 
astic recognition,  its  scope  and  intention  was 
scarcely  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  gifted  young  composer  did 
indeed  try  to  make  it  clear  that  the  music  was. 
intended  to  accompany  the  actual  presentation 
of  the  tragedy;  but  the  "'reading"  with  which 
he  endeavored  to  illustrate  this  was  not  felt  to 
be  especially  happy.  The  music  itself  claimed 
the  rapt  attention,  and  the  reading  was  con- 
sidered a  needless — almost  an  impertinent — 
distraction. 

When  the  production  of  Macbeth,  with  Mr. 
Kelley's  music,  was  talked  of,  the  general  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  that  the  two  would  relatively 
interfere  with  and  lessen  the  effect  of  each  other. 
The  more  imaginative  felt  that  this  apprehen- 
sion was  entirely  groundless,  and  the  result  has 
fully  justified  this  intuitive  persuasion.  The 
wonderfully  appropriate  harmony  seems  only  to 
intensify  the  effect  of  the  dramatic  production. 
While  the  latter  occupies  exclusively  the  mental 
and  perceptive  faculties,  these  are  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  accom- 
panying music  on  the  imaginative  andemotional 
qualities.  This,  combined  with  the  realism  of 
the  stage  setting,  and  the  perfection  of  every  me- 
chanical accessory,  has  resulted  in  a  production 
in  which  the  acting,  while  not  quite  taking  a 
secondary  part,  has  yet  been  so  aided  and  en- 
nobled by  the  surroundings  as  almost  to  render 
criticism  out  of  place. 

Of  Miss  Wilton's  "  Lady  Macbeth,"  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  general  praise,  one  point 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  opinion  of 
students  and  commentators  has  been  unanimous 
that  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  high-spirit- 
ed chatelaine  was,  in  all  respects  save  her  lofty 
and  relentless  ambition,  that  of  a  loving  wife, 
desiring  not  so  much  her  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement as  that  of  her  brave  and  noble  husband  ; 
but  not  equally  general  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  by  the  great  personators  of  the 
character.  In  many,  indeed  in  most,  the  cruelty 
born  of  that  unrelenting  purpose  which  must 
reach  its  aim  at  whatever  cost  and  with  whatever 
fell  and  direful  result,  has  been  the  predominant 
feature.  In  Miss  Wilton's  personation,  the  ten- 
derer sides  of  this  complex  character — the  wifely 
and  loyal  devotion,  the  anxious  solicitude,  and 
womanly  art  to  soothe  and  reconcile  her  lord's 
perturbed  spirit — are  brought  into  unusual  prom- 
inence. It  is  doubtful  if  any  woman  on  the  mod- 
ern stage  has  presented  a  more  touching  and  ab- 
sorbing dramatic  picture  than  that  of  Miss 
Wilton's  " Lady  Macbeth  "in  the  interview  with 
the  remorseful  thane,  after  the  terrors  of  the  ban- 
quet scene. 

That  such  a  company,  so  well  acquainted  with 
stage  tradition,  and  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
expression  of  the  heavier  requirements  of  the 
drama,  should  fairly  present  the  tragedy,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion;  and,  strengthened  as  the 
acting  is  by  the  setting  of  the  music,  any  lack 
in  that  respect  may  well  be  condoned  if  it  do  not 
even  pass  unnoted.  There  are  higher  qualities 
in  the  region  of  intellect  than  mere  critical  acu- 
men; and  it  is  but  a  narrow  mentality  that  can 
not,  at  least  for  the  moment,  yield  to  the  witch- 
ery of  such  music  and  such  artistic  setting,  and 
view  even  a  mediocre  performance  in  the  rose- 
colored  calcium  light  of  imagination. 

It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  compare  the  three 
"Macbeths";  yet  the  alternation  seems  to  chal- 
lenge comparison.    As  Mr.  Mordaunt  did  not 


appear  in  this  character  till  too  late  for  mention 
here,  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Harkins's  interpretation  seemed  in  some  re- 
spects the  stronger  and  more  virile.  His  acting 
in  the  ghost  scene  was  exceedingly  effective  and 
realistic.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  metallic 
hardness  of  voice  and  manner  detracted  materi- 
ally from  the  scenes  with  "Lady  Macbeth"; 
and  here  Mr.  Rankin  appeared  to  most  advan- 
tage. 

The  least  satisfactory  scene  is  that  in  "Mac- 
duffs"  castle,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  scantily  furnished  with  a  wife  and  several 
small  children.  The  general  hurry-skurry  effect 
of  the  business  invests  the  " 'ell  swoop"  with 
about  as  much  tragedy  as  would  the  descent  of 
of  a  veritable  chicken-hawk  on  a  hen-coop. 

Another  dangerous  approach  to  a  comic  effect 
is  in  the  constant  and  unexpected  descent  of 
the  drop-scene.  There  is  a  "  Now-you-sce-me- 
and-now-you-don't  "  suggestion  in  this  perform- 
ance, which  not  even  the  vast  and  dispropor- 
tioned  wings  of  the  abnormally  large  birds  of  ill 
omen  in  the  background  can  render  tragic. 

The  scenic  display  and  costuming  of  the  char- 
acters render  this  production  (still,  with  a  little 
prompting  from  the  divine  quality  aforesaid)  a 
historic  study.  The  rude  strength  of  the  uncon- 
cealed masonry,  the  caution  exercised  in  the 
opening  of  the  portals  at  the  sounding  trumpet's 
challenge,  the  barbaric  abundance  without  the 
artistic  and  elegant  appointments  of  a  modern 
feast;  even  the  view  of  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
castle  in  the  much  criticised  drop  scene — all  sug- 
gest the  days  when  might  was  right  and  the 
sword  and  the  battle-ax  were  the  court  of  final 
appeal. 

Of  Mr.  Kelley's  music,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  adequately  in  its  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  play.  It  at  once  interprets  and  sug- 
gests the  motive  of  every  scene,  and  it  does  even 
more  than  this  in  attuning  the  mind  of  the  au- 
ditor to  a  harmony  and  unison  with  the  spirit  of 
such  motive,  without  which  true  comprehension 
and  enjoyment  is  impossible.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Kelley  will  soon  be  taking  his  music  and  his 
genius  to  a  wider  field.  That  is  California  luck, 
always.  We  praise,  we  appreciate,  we  even  (in 
our  modest  way)  pay;  but  we  are  isolated.  There 
is  a  great  East;  and  thither  our  geniuses  fly  on 
the  "eagles'  wings  "  with  which  the  poet  has  en- 
dowed them.  Thenceforth  we  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  watching  their  triumphs  from  afar,  and 
getting  what  comfort  we  may  from  the  thought 
that  we  knew  and  claimed  them  first. 

The  applause  with  which  the  immense  and 
varied  audience  at  the  California,  on  Monday 
night,  greeted  Mr.  Kelley,  is  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held.  With  such  a 
beginning,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  his 
future  presents  almost  too  bright  possibilities 
for  any  one  mortal  to  hope  for.  The  packed 
house  on  Monday  night,  and  the  excellent  ones 
throughout  the  week,  seem  to  promise  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  management  in  bringing  out, 
at  such  an  almost  unlimited  outlay,  and  at  a 
very  decided  risk,  this  greatest  of  Skakespearean 
plays,  will  meet  with  something  like  an  adequate 
and  substantial  reward. 

"Gaily  the  Troubadour  "  gambols  and  gam- 
bles at  the  Bush-street;  and  as  gaily  the  fun- 
loving  public  troop  to  that  cozy  little  home  of 
fun  and  laughter.  Nate  Salsbury  has  evidently 
no  such  word  as  time.  He  is  just  as  brisk  and 
boyish  as  when  he  came  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
only  use  he  has  made  of  the  time  has  apparently 
been  to  become  more  of  an  adept  in  his  line. 
Any  one  who  has  not  seen  the  game  of  poker  as 
played  in  Franklin  Flats,  should  go  to  pick  out 
his  own  expression  from  those  that  illumine  the 
features  of  "Jack  rotts"when  the  student  is 
raised  by  "  Bob  Flush."  Mr.  Potts's  face  re- 
sembles one  of  the  new  combination  photo- 
graphs, expressing  the  condensed  perplexity  of 
all  the  tangled  brains  that  ever  pondered  the 
momentous  question,  "  Is  it  a  bluff  or  an  honest 
bet?" 

Mr.  Phil  Straight's  bit  of  society  pantomime 
— doing  the  polite  to  the  "  Vacant  Chair,"  is 
one  of  the  funny  hits  of  the  evening.  Miss  Nellie 
McHcnry's  whistling  song  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  taking  things  in  that  line  that  has 
been  heard  here  in  many  a  day.  Nate  Salsbury 
and  Nellie  Mclicnry  arc  a  whole  company,  and 
and  they  have  two  efficient  aids  in  Webster  and 
Daboll. 

A  philosopher  has  said,  "  Never  defer  pleasure. 
Trouble  will  wait  for  you;  pleasure  must  be  shot 
on  the  wing."  Which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
"Go  to  the  Hush-street  theater  to-night,' and  see 
Tliree  of  a  Kind." 

The  success  of  Nanon  at  the  Baldwin  seems 
about  to  be  more  than  duplicated  next  week,  on 
the  production  of  The  Mikado.  If  promises 
give  any  assurance,  we  are  to  have  the  true  and 
original  Mikado,  without  a  single  sin  of  omis- 
sion or  commission — in  score,  libretto,  or  or- 
chestration— to  sully  the  purity  of  the  produc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  all  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — no 
impertinent  interpolation,  no  intrusive  and  pro- 
fane humor  of  over-zealous  performers.  To  in- 
sure this,  as  well  as  the  original  business,  a  stage 
manager  has  been  wafted  hither  across  the  ocean 
and  continent,  from  the  Savoy  theater,  London. 
Mr.  D'Oyley  Carte  has  (for  a  heavy  considera- 
tion) graciously  signified  his  willingness  to  let 
the  play  proceed;  and  our  own  Ichi  Ban  has 
been  impressed  into  the  illustrious  service. 
Handsome  dresses,  imported  by  that  enterpris- 


ing house,  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Carleton, 
with  a  disregard  tor  sordid  considerations  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  manager. 
These  costumes  will  be  not  only  rich  examples 
of  oriental  splendor,  but  exact  reproductions  of 
those  worn  by  dead  and  gone  Mikados  of  ancient 
Japan. 

Forrest  Scabury  has  prepared  the  most  elabor- 
ate scenery,  from  sketches  of  Japanese  land- 
scapes; and  the  entire  production  will  undoubt- 
edly be  even  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  the 
popular  and  successful  Nanon. 

Mr.  Carleton,  as  the  "Mikado,"  will  wear,  it 
is  said,  the  only  correct  costume  for  that  digni- 
tary that  has  been  seen  in  this  country.  We 
know  that  his  tones  will  be  as  correct  as  his  cos- 
tume. The  lively  and  graceful  Paullin  will  be 
"Yum-Yum";  Misses  Quigley  and  Vincent, 
"  Peep-Boo  "  and  "  ritti-Sing."  Mr.  Leumare 
will  have  a  chance  as  "  Nanki-Po,"  the  romantic 
one-string  artist  and  wandering  minstrel,  to  dis- 
play the  fine  tenor  qualities  of  his  voice ;  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Drew,  as  "  Ko-Ko,"  will  be  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous— intentionally  and  correctly  so,  of  course. 
The  very  official  "  Pooh-Bah,"  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  Greensfielder — an  example  to  all  govern- 
ment appointees,  and  an  illustration  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  civil-service  reform  as  succeeding 
himself  when  removed  for  offensive  partisanship. 

If  any  one  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  defer  get- 
ting his  seat  for  The  Mikado,  Monday  night,  to 
the  time  of  reading  this  glowing  prophesy  of  the 
glories  to  come,  he  will  of  course  rush  off  at  once 
to  secure  it;  and  will  be  very  lucky  if  there  be 
one  left  for  him. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard, 
are  improving.  The  laughable  "  Electric  Rail- 
way "  has  continued  this  week.  The  new  sketch, 
by  the  exhaustless  Charley  himself,  Nan-Off, 
was  funny,  and  very  amusingly  suggestive  of  the 
original.  Wilhelmina  Bircharini,  the  young  and 
lovely  premiere  danseuse,  captivated  the  audi- 
ence, winning  a  recall  and  a  bouquet — on  a 
string.  Will  H.  Bray,  in  his  popular  song  and 
specialties,  and  the  "  Jackley  Wonders,"  in  their 
great  gymnastic  performance,  are  new  features 
of  this  versatile  company. 

Next  week's  production,  in  addition  to  "an 
entire  change  of  bill,"  will  be  an  ambitious  one 
— no  less  than  McBreath,  with  the  original 
music,  conducted  by  the  composer,  Mr.  McKelly 
(represented  by  Charley  Reed),  and  including 
the  powerful  "Garlic  March." 

The  characters  will  be  changed  nightly  as  fol- 
lows : 

McBreath  1  )  Monday  (Reed 

Mike  Duffy  !  and  J  Frillman 

Bunko         )  Tuesday  ( Birch 

McBreath     )  Wednesday  (  Frillman 

Mike  Duffy  5  and  J  Birch 

Bunko         )  Thursday  ( Reed 

McBreath     )  Friday  ( Birch 

Mike  Duffy  \  Saturday  j  Reed 

Bunko         )  Sunday  {  Frillman 


Blanche  Curtisse  has  been  playing  in  Zozo,  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  this  week. 

Next  attraction  at  the  Bush-street,  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  by  the  Salsbury  Troubadours. 

Visitors  from  the  country  should  all  visit  the 
Fanorama  building  and  the  "Battle  of  Water- 
loo" before  going  home. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  has  been  occupied 
with  Heart  and  Hand  this  week,  The  Three 
Guardsmen  is  in  active  preparation. 

Mr.  Frederic  de  Belleville,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  "  Banquo,"  at  the  California, 
is  enged  for  a  leading  part  in  A  Wall-Street 
Bandit  and  Allen  Dare. 

At  the  California,  Macbeth  will  be  continued, 
the  leading  roles  attending  as  before.  Numerous 
excursion  parties  from  the  country,  to  see  this 
great  "  revival,"  are  arranged  for  next  week. 

The  attendance  at  Ignatius  Hall  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  proprietors  are  constantly 
making  more  or  less  important  additions  to  their 
original  scheme,  and  something  novel  can  be 
found  at  each  succeeding  visit. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Blood-Horse  Association 
announces  a  scries  of  very  interesting  races,  to 
be  given  at  the  Hay  District  Grounds,  November 
7th,  ioth,  I2th,  and  14th.  Admission,  including 
scats  in  the  grand  stand,  one  dollar;  ladies  free. 

The  Pavilion  Skating  Rink  under  the  manager 
ment  of  Jessie  L.  Walton,  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  resort  for  skilled  skaters,  being  the 
largest  in  the  city.  It  is  open  every  day  and 
and  evening,  Sunday  and  Tuesday  evenings  ex- 
cepted. 

The  concert  of  Signora  Hrambilla-Sordclli, 
last  Saturday  evening,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful musical  events  of  the  season.  The  de- 
lighted audience  pronounced  the  Signora,  both 
in  musical  and  dramatic  ability,  an  artist  of  the 
highest  type. 

M.  Juignet  announces  a  production,  in  French, 
of  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Sunday,  November  22(1.  The  occasion 
will  be  the  dlbuts  of  Mile.  Diane  de  Baulien,  M. 
Henri  Fulgeras,  and  the  reappearance  of  M. 
Eniile  Ortion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Althca  Hill-Sharon's  debut,  as 
"  Portia  "  is  a  topic  of  much  conversation.  The 
rumors  of  indefinite  postponement  seem  difficult 
to  trace,  and  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  be  there  on  the  opening  night — "just 
to  see  what  she  can  do." 

The  emotional  actress,  Grace  Hawthorne,  will 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  at 
the  Baldwin  Theater,  immediately  following  the 
Carleton  opera  season.  The  engagement  owing 
to  Judic's  appearance  that  same  week,  is 
limited  to  three  nights  and  a  Wednesday  mati- 
nee, comencing  Monday,  November  30th.;  but 
during  that  time,  Miss  Hawthorne  will  appear 
in  Camille  and  Miss  Mutton. 


The  Emma  Nevada  Concerts,  which  will  o> 
menee  at  the  elegant  Alcazar  Theater,  on  Mi 
day,  November  16th.,  will  unquestionably  be  tl 
event  of  the  year  in  musical  aud  society  circles. 
The  box  office  is  now  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co's.    Signor  de  Vivo,  who  has  the  management 
of  the  concerts  was  importuned  by  society  lead- 
ers to  mark  off  choice  scats  for  their  benefit,  but 
he  refuses;  and  first  come  first  served,  was  his 
rule. 

Mr.  Frank  Page,  a  singer  well-known  in  San 
Francisco  as  the  possessor  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  tenor  voice,  announces  a  concert,  to  be 
given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  November  17th.  Object, 
means  to  complete  his  musical  studies.  (Our 
city  has  reaped  much  glory  from  her  artist  sons 
whom  she  has  helped  forward  in  their  studies — 
notably  Toby  Rosenthal.)  Mr.  Page's  voice  won 
from  Signor  Giannini  unqualified  praise  and  the 
prediction  of  a  great  future  in  opera.  That  our 
citizens  respond  liberally,  is  to  be  hoped  and  ex- 
pected.   

Jefferson  Davis's  home  at  Hrierficld,  Warren 
county,  Mississippi,  is  described  as  a  long, 
single-story,  white  building,  with  wings  at  each 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  double  T,  with  verandas 
between,  supported  by  heavy  columns,  and 
painted  entirely  in  white.  There  is  a  plantation 
of  twenty-four  hundred  acres — the  richest  of 
Mississippi  bottoms — from  which  six  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  will  be  gathered  this  year. 

tJrncel'ul  Keautv  Personified. 

The  ladies  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  celebrated 
the  world  over  as  having  mastered  the  art  of 
utilizing  the  divine  forms  nature  has  endowed 
them  with  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  nowhere  is  there  such  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  female  grace  and  beauty  of  figure. 
The  reason  of  this  superiority  is,  that  the  re- 
nowned Freud's  Corset  House  has  been  the 
means  of  educating  the  ladies  as  to  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  corsets.  At  this  great  establish- 
ment are  to  be  found  the  best  makes  and  most 
perfect-fitting  corsets  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
cellence and  reputation  of  our  goods  have  given 
rise  to  many  imitators,  but  no  equals.  Freud's 
corsets  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  other  on  the  market.  Ladies 
who  wish  to  be  certain  of  obtaining  the  proper 
article  should  go  direct  to  Freud's.  There  is  no 
possible  figure  that  we  can  not  fit  to  perfection. 
Ladies  who  wish  to  try  on  corsets  before  pur- 
chasing will  be  accommodated  by  courteous 
lady  attendants,  in  commodious  dressing-rooms. 
We  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  immense  and 
varied  stock  of  the  latest  Parisian  styles  of 
bustles,  tourmircs,  and  skirts,  that  fashion  de- 
crees all  to  wear.  Remember  Freud's  Corset 
House,  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  streets.  We  close  daily  6  p.  m.,  ex- 
cept Saturdays. 


The  passage  of  Farwell's  Sidewalk  ordinance 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  unquestionably 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  streets.  Noth- 
ing better  sets  off  a  handsome  residence  than  a 
stone  sidewalk — artificial  or  real.  The  California 
Artificial  Stone  Paving  Company,  whose  office 
is  at  No.  404  Montgomery  street,  is  prepared  to 
put  down  the  SchilHngcr  pavement,  and  to  guar- 
antee their  work.  It  makes  the  handsomest  and 
most  durable  sidewalk  that  can  be  laid. 


"Azuie"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  diflering  in  slight  proportions. 


11.  is.  Pasmore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespearc,  of  the  Royal 
Academy, London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


Oak  Suits. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  real  oak  suit,  for 
not  one  in  a  thousand  supposed  to  be  oak  is  oak; 
real  oak  suits  may  be  seen  at  the  warcrooms  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Hush  street. 


Personal. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Chadbournc,  our  leading  furniture 
dealer,  has  gone  F.ast  to  buy  up  novelties  for  the 
holiday  trade.  We  understand  he  intends  sell- 
ing furniture  hereafter  at  eastern  prices. 

Housekeeper*'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbournc  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 

street. 

THE  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way offers  special  inducements  to  passengers 
going  East  or  to  Europe.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fair- 
bank,  the  Office  Agent  for  this  popular  line,  has 
his  office  at  No.  138  Montgomery  street,  where  he 
will  furnish  desired  information  to  the  traveling 
public.   

S  tylish  eye-glasses  at  Muller's  optical  depot, 
135  Montgomery  street,  near  Hush,  opposite 
Occidental.   

FOR  the  cure  of  colds,  coughs,  and  lung  diffi- 
culties, Aycr's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  unequaled. 

THE  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


N  ANON    WALTZ  SONG. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 
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LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


ABOU  BEN  BUTLER. 

No.  79467  of  this  title. 
Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  his  tribe  decrease) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  dream  void  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  darkness  of  the  room, 
Making  it  glow,  as  'twere  a  tulip  in  bloom, 
A  devil,  eating  with  a  silver  spoon. 
Being  well  acquainted,  Butler  spake,  full  soon, 
"What  eatest  thou?"  The  devil  raised  his  head, 
And,  with  a  look,  meant  to  inspire  dread, 
Answered,  "No  questions;  hie  thee  back  to 
bed !  " 

"  Is  that  spoon  mine?  "  asked  Butler. 
"Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  devil.    Butler  spake 
more  low, 

"  I  pray  thee,  then,  is't  one  of  those  I  took  from 

other  men?  " 
The  devil  grinned  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
He  came  again,  in  a  red  calcium  light, 
And  showed  more  spoons  marked  with  a  south- 
ern crest, 

And  said,  "  Some  day,  old  man,  you'll  know  the 
rest!"  Life. 

HOPE,  FAITH,  AND  CHARITY. 
Hope. 

I  see  that  Smith  is  coming  up  this  way; 
I  hope  he'll  settle  that  account  to-day. 

Faith. 

He's  feeling  for  his  wallet.    Ha!  I  knew 
That  he  would  come  to  pay  that  balance  due. 

Charity. 

He's  going  past,  by  Jove!  Well,  well,  no  doubt 
Some  other  creditor  has  cleaned  him  out. 

Boston  Courier. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

To  Florida  damp 

Now  skippeth  the  tramp; 
From  Jersey  the  skeeter  doth  flee, 

And  out  from  the  north 

The  wind  Cometh  forth 
To  boozle  the  bumblesome  bee. 

The  seller  of  fuel 
Now  eateth  the  gruel 
Of  pleasure;  and  likewise  the  plumber 
In  joyousness  blooms, 
For  bus-i-ness  booms 
At  the  close  of  the  Indian  Summer. 

■  ■  Life. 

IN  NOVEMBER. 

When  the  leaves  are  sere  and  dead, 
When  the  robins  south  have  fled, 
Then  the  cow's  on  pumpkins  fed, 
And  the  small  boy  on  the  head 
Hits  you  with  the  apple  red. 
When  the  golden  days  are  sped, 
When  the  stores  their  awnings  shed — 

Why,  then  the  coal  goes  up, 
And  then  fresh  pork  goes  down; 

The  target  company  shoots  for  the  cup, 
And  the  church-fair  takes  the  town.  Puck. 


ALL  A  MISTAKE. 
See  heah  !  you  get  away  from  dar; 

I'se  gettin'  cold,  I  is. 
You  two  is  habbin'  all  de  far, 

An'  I'm  nearly  friz. 
I'se  gettin'  tired  ob  layin'  flat, 

AIT  cut  off  from  de  heat. 
You  ain't  a-gwine  ter  go?    Take  dat ! 

Csesah !    I'se  clubbed  my  feet ! 

Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

THE  OLD  JOKE  AGAIN. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  mule 

Toil  patiently  all  day, 
And  switch  his  tail  and  elevate 

His  lofty  ears,  and  bray. 
How  doth  his  eye  with  drowsy  gleam 

Let  naught  escape  his  ken; 
But  when  he  elevates  his  heels, 

Where  is  the  driver  then?    Philadelphia  Call. 


THAT'S  REMORSE. 

"  What  is  remorse?  "  the  young  one  asked 

Of  his  revered  papa. 
"My  boy,  when  you  conundrums  ask, 

Ask  harder  ones  by  far. 
Remorse  is  betting  on  four  kings, 

And  staking  all  you've  got, 
To  find  that  there's  another  hand 

Entitled  to  the  pot."     New  York  Mercury, 

SUCKLING  REVISED  FOR  A  CHICAGO  GIRL. 

Her  feet,  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  battering-rams  rush  in  and  out, 

All  ready  for  a  fight ; 
And  when  she  dances,  round  they  play, 
Likepaddle-wheels  adown  the  bay, 

That  splash  with  all  their  might. 

Boston  Budget. 


AN  ODE  TO  IIOADLV. 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  a  candidate, 
And  countless  votes  manipulate; 

But  oh,  of  joy  bereft 
Is  he  who  rushes  to  his  fate, 
Regardless  of  the  claims  of  state, 

And  finds  that  he  is  left. 

New  York  Morning  Journal. 

THE  CROWNER'S  SONG. 
Walking  along  the  railroad  track, 
Never  thinking  of  looking  back. 
Coroner's  inquest — verdict  given  : 
"Lightning  express  train  through  to  heaven. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


A  MEMENTO. 
Willie  kissed  Susie  beneath  the  rose 

(The  rose  was  in  bud  and  the  corn  in  the  car), 
And  the  tint  of  rouge  on  the  tip  of  his  nose 
Remained  with  Willie  as  Sue  veneer. 

Libelous  Exchange. 

THE  MELANCHOLY  DAYS. 
The  druggists  at  the  sea-shore, 

And  also  on  the  mountains, 
Now  hang  sad  cypress  chaplets 

Upon  their  soda-fountains.  Puck. 


Two  Noted  Minstrels 


WHO  HAVE  WON  FORTUNES,  AND  WHAT  THEY 
SAY  ABOUT  STAGE  LIFE. 


"  Billy"  Emerson  has  recently  made  a  phenom- 
enal success  in  Australia,  and  is  rich. 

Emerson  was  born  at  Belfast,  in  1846.  He 
began  his  career  with  Joe  Sweeney's  minstrels,  in 
Washington,  in  1857.  Later  on  he  jumped  into 
prominence  in  connection  with  Newcomb's  min- 
strels, with  whom  he  visited  Germany.  He  visited 
Australia  in  1874,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
joined  Haverly's  minstrels,  in  San  Francisco,  at 
five  hundred  dollars  a  week  and  expenses.  With 
this  troupe  he  played  before  her  Majesty  the 
Queen, the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  royalty  generally. 
After  this  trip  he  leased  the  Standard  Theater, 
San  Francisco,  where  for  three  years  he  did  the 
largest  business  ever  known  to  minstrelsy.  In 
April  last  he  went  to  Australia  again,  where  he 
has  "beaten  the  record." 

"  l!illy  "  is  a  very  handsome  fellow,  an  excellent 
singer,  dances  gracefully,  and  is  a  true  humorist. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  traveled  all  over  the  world, 
have  met  all  sorts  of  people,  come  in  contact 
with  all  sorts  of  customs,  and  had  all  sorts  of 
experiences.  One  must  have  a  constitution  like 
a  locomotive  to  stand  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  seem  to  bear  it  like  a  major, 
and  I  do,  but  I  tell  you  candidly  that  with  the 
perpetual  change  of  diet,  water,  and  climate,  if  I 
had  not  maintained  my  vigor  with  regular  use 
of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  I  should  have  gone  under 
long  ago." 

George  H.  Primrose,  whose  name  is  known  in 
every  amusement  circle  in  America,  is  more  em- 
phatic, if  possible,  than  "Billy"  Emerson,  in 
commendation  of  the  same  article  to  sporting 
and  traveling  men  generally,  among  whom  it  is 
a  great  favorite. 

Emerson  has  grown  rich  on  the  boards,  and  so 
has  Primrose,  because  they  have  not  squandered 
the  public's  "favors." — Stage  Whispers. 


Bureaux  with  Mirrors 

Are  being  sold  for  eight  dollars,  at  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2Rth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  p'ans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  HONOLULU. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuartand  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th 

MARIPOSA  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


l'rl<-e 


%z  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  .... 


•A  01. 


These  Books  arc  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

IIKOAI)  GAt'GE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf.  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DA  VS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
Si  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.3on.  m. 

8.cv  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.4s  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri-  i*s;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  lilue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  itv.  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burq,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $<;. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $x  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5. 05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.:o  a.  m..  g.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m-»  3»3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m->  1-55  P-  m*»  4-°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a«  m-»  12-40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7t     *^?/^\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  *  V_>J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
£2    Qr\A.  M.  (Sundays  0"ly),  from  Washington 

•  v_-/  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa<=s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  L05 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

O  (~\    P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^^•Ov^J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
yjt    O  f~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *~ and  intermediate  points. 

^  A*  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

*^t.V-/V^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dt»  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*fl>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

?J6.oo,  86.30,  ^7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  n. 30  A.  M.  ^[12.00,  12.30, Hi. 00, 1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8*3°>  9-3°»  ro.45,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M. ;     12.00, 12-3o, 
00,  1-30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  o*.3o,  10.45,  11 -45  P-  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  85-46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  ^n.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  t.x6|  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-t6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16, 9,16, 10.31 
n.31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    ^[Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ami  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at 
So.  138  Montgomery  street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


NO  DISEASE. 

PLENTY  OF  EGGS,  EGGS,  EGGS,  WHEN  USING 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  Grocer,  Seed: 
one  not  having  it  should  writ 


or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 


c  for  trade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves.    "      B.  F.  WE  I .  L I  NGTON,  Proprietor. 

Import'  1  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vege-  QrrnQ 
tablej  and  every  other  variety  of  OLLUO. 

425  Washington  stkkkt  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  " 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  LONDON. 


II.  M.  REWHAIX  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  300  Sansomc  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  Califoknia. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

THAI  NS  I.EAVR,  AND  AKK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  G,  1885. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  1  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermorc  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojavc,  Deming,  (Express.. 

F.I  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 
.Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  j  Express. . . . 
"       11      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

11  via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore  

"        via  Martinez  

'*        via  Martinez  

.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKRIVK 
FROM 


. .36.10  p. 
. . 1 10. 10  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

...5.40P. 
....6.4op. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 
. . .  10. 10  a. 
.. ..8.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

...t7.iop. 
. . .  10.40  a. 
. . .  .6.  to  a. 
....340  p. 
...11. 10  a . 
. . . .9.40  a. 
... .5.40  p. 
...•5-4°p. 
... .6.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . 16. 00  a. 

.t3.4o  p. 
...83. 40  p. 
....9.40  a. 
....5-4op. 
...77.10  p* 
. . t 10.40  a. 
..  .t7.  iop. 


,  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FR ASCI  SCO "  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND-*6.oo.  '6.30.  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.3O,   9.OO,   9.3O,    IO. on.    IO.3O,    IX. OO,  II-30,  I2.00,  '?-30, 

x.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.CO,  Q.OO.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  «I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  •7.00,  *7-3o,  '8.00, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tii.oo, 

*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  »7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3C 

9.OO,    9.3O,    IO.OO,    }lO,30,    II.OO,    III.:.",    T2.00,  {12.30, 

I.  OO,  {1.30,  2.00,  3-00,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00, 
6.3O,  7-00,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  f  10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— ♦6.00, »6.3o, 7  00, "7.30,  t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fi.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRAIVFISCO"  I>ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
*8-53.  *9-23.  *io-2i,  *4-23,  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53.  '6.23, 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.5* 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  's^s, 
}6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6.o7,  6.37 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  ••''•37i  "-°7i 

II.  37,  12.07,  12.371  i-°7.  '-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4-07 
4-37i  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.23, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  til. 22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  ti.15 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9''5.  9-45.  tio.15.  xo.45.  "-'5.  "-45 
12.45,  '-4S.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4'45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  17.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  (9. 15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  I-45.  »-45i  3-45 
4.45,  ts.is.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7.jj. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  n.15,  . 
3.15,  s.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWIVE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOKMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

4  omiiH  iM'iii^  Ocl.  1  S, 

1888. 

AKKIVK 
S.  F. 

t  <■.,,,,  a  

8.30  a  . . . . 

10.40  a  . . . . 

•3.30  p  . . . . 
4.30  p  .... 

•5.15  p  .... 
6.30  p  

1 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 

™  1 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....     3.36  p 
....   15.02  p 
  6.c8  p 

8.30  a . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4.30  p   

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  1 
1'  Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-3°  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

I  (Jilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

 *  10.02  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
1    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
[         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  }  |* ' " '  a 

10.40  a  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    |   6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  f Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning  ;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscaiwko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CONCRBSS  SPRINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (jilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSIOH  TICKETS 

Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 
return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  S  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickrt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street  , 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


For  Sundays  only. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


Marcus  M.  Henry  has  resigned  the  business 
management  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

The  Mapleson  season  will  open  in  New  York, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  Minnie  Hauk  as 
"  Carmen." 

Herr  Ferdinand  Wachtel,  a  son  of  his  father, 
has  appeared  in  America  in  comic  opera,  and  is 
highly  praised. 

The  great  Marchcsi  charges  for  singing-lessons 
five  dollars  a  half  hour,  and  her  pupils  are  obliged 
to  take  three  lessons  a  week. 

Baldanza,  the  tenor,  left  San  Francisco  Octo- 
ber 28th,  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  will  join  the  Milan  opera  troupe. 

The  season  of  American  opera,  in  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Locke,  will  begin 
January  4th,  1886,  and  extend  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  weeks. 

The  Boston  Globe  says:  "Louise  Paullin  has 
made  a  great  success  in  Nation."  We  know  it; 
but  it  is  nice  to  have  the  seal  of  Boston  approval 
set  on  our  taste. 

The  sweetly-pretty  Perugini,  who  takes  Carle- 
ton's  place  in  Nation,  at  the  Casino,  is  said  to 
be  fast  consoling  the  fair  patrons  of  that  theater 
for  the  loss  of  their  adorable  William. 

Sangiovanni,  of  Milan,  to  whom  Marchesi 
sends  her  pupils  for  operatic  finish,  asks  but  two 
and  a  half  dollars  per  lesson,  which  covers  class 
lessons  at  the  Conservatory,  free  admission  to 
La  Scala,  and  other  privileges. 

At  Munich,  the  performance  of  Wagner's 
Rhinegold  extends  from  7  to  9:30,  in  one  act. 
Die  IValkure,  Nibclungen,  Siegfried,  and  Got- 
terdammerung  occupy  from  6  to  11 130,  with  only 
fifteen  minutes  intermission.  No  wonder  Louis 
is  mad,  if  he  has  much  of  this. 

The  New  York  Timet  calls  Miss  Fay  Temple- 
ton's  topical  song,  in  Evangeline,  at  the  Four- 
teenth-street Theater,  "one  of  the  priceless 
blessings  of  the  hour  ";  and  adds,  "  it  is  heard 
with  uproarious  enthusiasm  every  night."  How 
very,  very  naughty  it  must  be.  Send  it  along, 
and  give  the  Pacific  coast  a  chance  to  uproar. 


nr.  Wlllard'a  Dnplex  Galvanic  iseits. 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption. Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  (lowers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  s\reet ;  room  17. 

About  Furniture. 

On  every  thing  in  the  line,  see  California  Fur- 
niture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


E.  T.  Baldwin  offers  for  sale  his  vineyard, 
orchard  and  farming  lands,  in  the  Santa  Anita 
Tract,  situated  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  Los 
Angeles  county,  California,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  mountains,  three  miles  from  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  and  twelve  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
No  place  in  California  is  better  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  citron  fruits  and  vineyards,  the  soil 
being  gravelly  loam,  decomposed  quartz  and 
granite,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  best 
adapted  to  viticulture.  No  frost  and  no  fogs. 
Terms,  one  third  cash,  and  balance  in  one  and 
two  years,  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent  per 
annum.  For  further  particulars  apply  to,  or  ad- 
dress, N.  C.  Carter,  Sierra  Madre,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  or  to  E.  J.  Baldwin,  27  Ellis  street, 
San  Francisco;  or  at  his  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  

UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Oltii-e,  44i:i  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 

SPECIAL  TOJTOUNC  MEN. 

(3 real  Attractions  and  Opportunities  tor 

Vouiii;  Men. 

EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES,  in  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Vocal  Music,  Elecution,  Stenography,  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Book-keeping. 

Conversation  Rooms, 

Monthly  Keeeptions, 

Popular  Lectures, 

Medical  Lectures, 

liiisiness  talks. 

Heading  Rooms, 
l.J  ecu  III. 

LIBRARY  OF  4,000  VOLUMES,  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY, 

Gymnasium,  Baths,  Bonrling  Ally, 

And  many  other  special  attractions  for  young  men, 

AT  THE  YOUNC  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

2  38  SUTTER  STREET. 

ItsTAll  the  above  privileges  free  to  members  of  the 
association. 

Membership  ticket  only  $5  per  annum.  No  extra  fee-,. 
Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  _  regardless  of 
creed  or  religious  belief,  may  join  the  Institution  at  any 
time,  day  or  evening,  by  applying  at  the  building,  232 
Sutter  street.  The  best  teachers  on  the  coast  are  engaged 
in  the  educational  department.  Grandest  opportunities 
ever  offered  young  men  in  this  city.  All  privileges  first- 
class,  in  every  respect.  Call  at  the  building,  and  inspect 
the  workings  of  the  Association.  Send  or  call  for  a  Man- 
ual of  Information,  just  published.  Young  Ladies  eligi- 
ble to  membership,  with  all  the  privileges,  except  Physi- 
cal Departme-t.       GEORGE  W.  GIBBS,  President. 

Hknky  J.  McCoy,  General  Secretary'. 

REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


TAPE  WORM 


R.H.McDonald 

—PRESIDENT. 

RH.McDonaldJ 


OldestChartEred 
Bank 
Pacific  Coast 
00. 
500.000.00. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

i3srsTirrxjrrE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1215)  Gkakv  Stkhrt,  where  day  and  board- 
ing  pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Fr<>ebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


Tssssma 


PROF.  Ds  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  UNIQUV  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  f-tuder.ts  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

40  O'l'arrell  Street,  San  FrandSCO. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Intli viilwiil  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 


COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


oi  k  COJUUCWHE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  business  College  Course  Sknd 
fok  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Tiie  WonUcriui  j>ia«iiio.s«»r  of  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
I'aid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  iu  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Gkant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Corresponlents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Olflee  32  7  Market  Street 

Ketinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  TSS  DEALERS  IN  42T  FURS. 

310  SaiiNome  strict, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


GOLDBERC,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS,  ARRIVING  DAILY. 


NEW  MINCE-MEAT,  POTOMAC  ROE  HERRING, 
NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  PATENT  HULLED-PUCKWHEAT  FLOUR, 
NEW  SMYRNA  FIGS,   DEHESA  RAISINS,  NEW  PRUNES,  LEGHORN  CITRON, 
HAZEN'S  (vekmont)  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  superior  to  all  other; 
FRENCH  AM)  ENGLISH  PLUM-PUDDING. 


GENERAL   KKIII't'TIOX   IN  I»K1«'E«.  1 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  I 

Telephone  No.  1. 


438  to  4:ii  Ptne  street, 

NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


It.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
AM'iiEi  s  BVIX,  V lee- President, 


WILLIAM  I.  IH  TTON-,  Seeretary. 
E.  W.  C A KPEHTEB ,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON,  England. 


REMOVED 

TO 

215 
SANSOME  ST. 


THE  LION 

Capital  aiul  Asse 

ORIENT 

Capital  and  Asse 

WASHINGTON  "K5 

Capital  and  Assets  $1,G07,414  78 


VapltaJ  aiul  Assets  94,687,855  00 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  Conn. 


Capital  and  Asset*  #1,474,44:!  lit 


Pacific  Department. 

GEO.  I>.  DORNIN,  Manager.    WE  SEXTON,  Assist.  Manager 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  fc  Co. 
7^1  Market  St., 
Sail  Fruneisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

rJSSSES***.  HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A..  Xj. 


Pianos 


'  BANCROFT  &  CO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN.  I  solvents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT   OE  -A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  for  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  1  have  expended  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily  :  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation — a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  Bt,  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


0-  FOR   THE    H.MS  I 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Eall    and    "Winter  Styles. 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     «Toke  no  other. 
TUIO  nAnCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 

Inlu  rArtn  rowell  &  co.'s  Newspaper 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 


SAMPLE  COPY 


VOL.  IV.— NO.  17. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER   14,  1885. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


CONTENTS. 


Short  Bits  Francesca  i 

Stolen  Pleasures  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  2-3 

Comment  and  Opinion   3 

Woman's  Realm   4 

Music:  " Tit-willow  Song,"  from  "The  Mikado"   5 

The  Chess  Player  ".   6-7 

Editorial:   A  Word  to  the  Socialists;  The  True  Value  of  Money; 

Miscellaneous   8-9 

Art  Notes  Fingal  Buchanan  9 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  attempt  to  file  a  preemption  claim  on  any  precise 
corner  of  the  literary  field,  or  to  patent  any  "  invention  of 
the  mind,"  is  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  the 
title,  the  idea  the  work  or  any  part  thereof,  or  all  of 
these,  which  the  piratical  trespasser  is  restrained  and  en- 
joined from  feloniously  appropriating;  and  among  these 
various  specifications  there  are  so  many  loop-holes  of 
escape  that  it  were  about  as  easy  to  catch  microbes  in  a 
sieve  as  these  unauthorized  borrowers  in  the  "  meshes  of 
the  law."  I  may  write  an  essay  on  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  not  only  borrow  every  idea  from  Adam  Smith, 
but  the  main  part  of  my  "  work  "  may  be  in  the  identical 
words  of  that  author— provided  I  inclose  them  in  quota- 
tion marks.  Where  is  the  exact  limit  of  the  extent  of  such 
borrowed  matter?  How  many  lines  from  the  beginning 
must  it  commence?  how  many  paragraphs  from  the  end 
must  it  close? 

This  principle,  in  its  possible  consequences,  is  alarming. 
Why  can  not  the  enterprising  manager  of  the  Spielgarten 
Concert-hall  announce  and  safely  produce  an  "  all-rights- 
reserved  "  play,  if  he  take  the  precaution  to  paint  up  on 
each  side  of  his  stage  quotation  marks  of  perceptible 
dimensions?  This  scheme  might  be  tested.  I  have  no 
patent  on  it.   

After  all,  is  there  so  great  a  difference  between  the  hon- 
esty which  finds  a  good  play  in  French  or  German  and 
"  adapts  "  it  for  the  English  stage,  and  the  dishonesty 
which  sees  a  good  play  in  another  man's  theater  and 
adapts  it  to  his  own?   

Think,  too,  of  the  ruinous  litigation  which  would  result 
from  this  literary  patenting-business  if  carried  to  its  legiti- 
mate finish.  Suppose  the  man  who  made  the  first  mother- 
in-law  joke  had  patented  his  infernal  machine  !  his  heirs 
and  assigns  would  now  have  more  suits  on  hand  than  the 
"misfit-parlors"  man.  Probably  this  particular  patent 
would  have  expired  long  ere  this,  by  the  statute  of  limit- 
ations;—but  not  the  mother-in-law  herself  could  have 
created  so  much  trouble  while  it  lasted.  The  front  gate, 
the  old  man's  boot,  the  Chicago  girl's  foot,  and  a  vast 
collection  of  similar  jocular  heir-looms,  would  each  have 
been  the  occasion  of  bonds  and  injunctions  enough  to  re- 
quire the  entire  United  States  to  be  transformed  into  a 
circuit  court;  the  minstrel  stage  would  be  an  empty 
waste,  and  the  "  sounding  brass  "  of  the  funny  young  man 
of  society  would  be  hushed;  the  joker's  column  of  the 
weekly  papers  would  be  given  over  to  advertisements  of 
"clearance  sales,"  "phenomenal  successes,"  "miracu- 
lous cures,"  and  similar  romances— so  undeniably  original 
and  imaginative  as  to  be  not  even  "founded  on  fact." 
And  if  a  man  can  copyright  his  novel,  his  history,  his 
play,  or4histmusic,.why  not  his  joke? 


When  a  lady,  thinking  of  draggled  skirts,  wet  ankles, 
and  other  discomforts  of  dampness,  expresses  her  opinion 
of  the  "  horrid  rain,"  she  is  met  with  the  remark  of 
superior  wisdom,  "They're  mighty  glad  to  see  it  coming, 
in  the  country." 

If  you  think  they  are,  just  go  there  and  ask  them.  Nine 
out  of  the  first  ten  will  have  some  fault  to  find,  or  there's 
no  reasoning  from  analogy. 

Coming  out  of  the  front  door,  I  met  the  butter-man. 
Looking  out  at  the  steadily  pouring  irrigation  supply, 
and  then  at  the  "  broad-hatted  man,"  I  ventured  the 
mildly  humorous  remark — 

"  I'm  glad  I  met  you.  I  shall  now  have  it  to  remember 
that  I  have  for  once  in  my  life  seen  what  few  can  boast 
of  having  met — a  satisfied  farmer." 

The  individual  known  in  the  domestic  vernacular  as 
the  "  butter-man" — being  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Califor- 
nia rancher,  of  the  exotic  Missouri  or  "  Pike  "  variety, 
who  takes  it  as  a  special  grievance  to  have  nothing  to 
grumble  about — was  disconcerted.  He  felt  himself  un- 
fairly cornered.  The  rain  was  coming  down  steadily  and 
in  a  business-like  manner  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  the 
honest  son  of  the  soil  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Look- 
ing querulously  out  into  the  humid  atmosphere,  with  a 
comprehensive  glance  that  took  in  earth  and  air  and 
high  heaven,  he  fretfully  rejoined  : 

"  Why,  this  isn't  the  kind  o'  rain  we  want !  What  we 
want  is  " 

But  his  listener  had  fled,  and  is  still  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  dry  rain,  or  a  salt  rain,  or  what  kind  of  rain, 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  simple  bucolic  soul. 


One  would  scarcely  turn  from  the  country  to  the  stage 
for  an  example  of  easily  satisfied  desires.  Yet  Mr.  Nate 
Salsbury  beat  the  record  in  that  line  one  evening  last 
week.  The  rain,  the  Mikado,  and  the  "  Thane  of 
Cawdor  and  Glamis"  had  combined  to  leave  a  greater 
number  of  empty  seats  than  can  usually  be  found  at  the 
Bush-street.  A  leaking  gas-jet  seemed  at  one  time  to 
threaten  a  conflagration,  or,  at  least,  a  panic.  As  soon  as 
the  flame  had  been  subdued  (by  the  means  usually  re- 
served by  the  gas  company  exclusively  for  consumers — 
turning  on  the  screw),  Mr.  Salsbury  looked  over  the 
house,  and  said,  fervently : 

"  It  was  lucky  we  had  a  poor  house  !  " 

There's  nothing  like  being  easily  satisfied. 


Charley.  Reed  said,  last  week,  that  though  he  never 
tried  to  ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  yet  he  had  often  stood 
on  four  jacks.  I  mention  this  partly  because  no  one 
seemed  to  "  catch  it  "  at  the  time,  and  partly  to  warn  the 
plain  comedian  that  if  he  perform  too  often  in  that  kind 
of  a  circus  it  may  end  in  his  becoming  the  "  broken  Reed  " 
so  often  quoted  as  unsafe  to  lean  on. 


This  reminds  me  that  the  late  lamented  Reub  Smith, 
who  worked  the  Nevada  county  circuit  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  (of  faro),  used  to 
shut  down  his  poker  game  on  the  seventeenth  of  March; 
and,  when  asked  for  a  reason,  explained  that  he  was  too 
apt,  on  that  day,  to  have  a  "  Pat  full "  out  against  him. 

(This  may  be  old,  but  so  would  Reub  have  been  had 
he  lived  to  this  time.  He  and  the  pun  would  have  grown 
old  together,  and  neither  have  noticed  how  decrepit  the 
other  was  growing.) 

But  to  paraphrase  the  sentimental  ballad,  "  poker-play- 
ers must  pass,  but  jokes  abide";  and  these  two  have 
parted  company  at  last. 

"  Why  in  the  world  do  the  young  society-men  wear 
their  collars  way  up  over  their  ears?  "  asked  a  rose-bud  of 
her  mamma. 

"  Hush,  child  !  "  replied  that  thorny,  overblown  rose; 
"  don't  you  see?  They  think  that  if  they  hide  their  ears 
no  one  will  ever  find  them  out.  And  they're  right,  if 
they'll  only  keep  their  mouths  shut  as  well,  and  restrict 
their  social  exertion  to  dancing.  A  donkey's  heels  are  his 
most  reliable  feature." 


The  recent  election  returns  show  either  Democratic 
victories  or  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  Republican  majori- 
ties. This  is  a  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  President's 
policy  of  making  haste  slowly  in  his  official  appointments 
and  removals. 

While  the  Democratic  politicians  have  been  howling 
against  this  dilatory  procedure,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been 
studying  and  planning.  By  leaving  Republicans  in  office 
till  after  the  important  November  elections,  he  has  effect- 
ually secured  the  complete  inaction  of  a  large  body  of 
efficient  workers,  who  have  been  afraid  to  do  any  can- 
vassing, or  even  to  vote,  for  fear  of  being  considered  "  of- 
fensive partisans." 

It  is  well  for  the  Democracy  that  their  Chief  Magistrate 
has  on  his  broad  shoulders  a  head  long  enough  to  do  the 
thinking  for  the  whole  party. 


The  dissatisfied  tax-payers  are  always  complaining  that 
public  officers  don't  do  any  thing  for  their  money.  Let 
these  growlers  reflect  that  office-holders  have  worked 
themselves  nearly  to  death  to  get  into  their  positions,  and, 
when  they  are  there,  they  need  a  good,  long  rest.  No 
man  ought  to  be  expected  to  earn  his  wages  twice. 


A  fear  seems  to  prevail  that  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  are  being  taught  too  much;  that  they  will  be 
overstocked  with  abstract  wisdom  to  the  exclusion  of 
practical  ability.  Their  teachers  alone  do  not  seem  to 
share  this  apprehension.  The  one  who  handed  me  the 
following  list  of  "quotations"  is  particularly  free  from 
worry  on  this  point.  It  was  a  class  in  English  Literature, 
in  the  Boys'  High  School.  Readings  from  Shakespeare 
and  other  dramatists  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
months,  special  attention  being  called  to  noteworthy  pas- 
sages. On  one  occasion  the  pupils  were  required  to  write 
from  memory  some  quotation  from  the  work  gone  over. 
The  spelling  is  to  a  great  extent  corrected,  but  otherwise 
the  following  specimens  are  copied  verbatim: 

"In  the  bright  Lexington  of  youth  there's  no  such 
word  as  fail." 

"  If  1  die,  I  die  a  blessed  mortar." 

"There's  more  in  the  philosophy  than  you  have 
dreamed  of,  Horatius." 

"  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cask  and  I  will  stand  there 
as  head  if  I  die." 

"  Shall  I  not  take  my  knees  and  mine  in?  " 

"Though  thou  wert  as  pure  and  nice,  thou  could'st 
not  escape  calomel." 

The  youths  that  achieved  these  brilliant  feats  of  mem- 
ory and  comprehension  are  now  men,  and  fulfilling  their 
destinies,  let  us  hope,  as  blacksmiths,  coopers,  or  tailors; 
though  they  may  be  in  banks,  law-offices,  Congress,  or 
Canada,  for  aught  we  know. 

If  the  average  pupil  of  the  present  resembles  these, 
much  of  the  morbid  dread  of  over-intellectuality  in  the 
rising  generation  may  reasonably  be  assuaged. 


"  Lord  Tennyson  prefers  his  pipe  and  a  glass  of  good 
old  port  to  the  perusal  of  poetry."  It  is  fortunate  for 
Alfred  that  every  one  does  not  have  the  same  opinion  of 
his  poetry  that  he  seems  to  hold,  or  his  lordship  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  "  old 
port,"  and  would,  moreover,  have  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
very  inferior  tobacco.  And,  for  that  matter,  he  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  have  to  struggle  along  with  little  if 
any  "lordship"  to  his  name.  It  is  rather  poor  taste  to 
disparage  in  others  a  business  by  which  he  himself  has 
made  both  money  and  station.  But  perhaps  Lord  Ten- 
nyson doesn't  consider  the  "  heft "  of  his  writing  poetry. 
Some  people  do  not. 

A  dramatic  paper  says  that  Jo  Murphy's  fortune  of 
$500,000  has  been  derived  chiefly  from— 

"  A  handful  of  earth  from  the  land  of  his  birth." 
If  a  handful  of  Irish  soil  brings  this  snug  sum,  what 
is  an  acre  worth?   Figure  it  out,  and  then  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  clamor  of  the  land-leaguers, 
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"A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  HIM." 


BY  HI  RAM  HQYT  RICHMOND. 


She  came  to  my  waiting  arms  one  day, 

And  clambered  upon  my  knees; 
And  she  said,  "Good  master!  don't  drive  me  away! 

May  I  love  you  all  I  please?" 
"All  you  please?   God  bless  you,  yes!  " 

And  my  heart  and  eyes  were  full ; 
But  oh!  the  little  one  couldn't  guess 

How  heavy  had  been  the  pull 
On  the  strings  of  a  memory,  always  green 

With  the  blossoms  and  balm  of  earth 
Till  the  hand  of  passion  had  come  between 

My  soul  and  its  second  birth. 

She  had  said  "good  master";  little  she  knew 

How  the  angels  had  pressed  the  word; 
And  my  arms  instinctively  closer  drew 

When  I  thought  she  had  never  heard. 
And  I  prayed  to  the  Father,  "  Make  us  one — 

This  little  girl  and  me! 
Let  her  innocence  plead  for  the  spirit  of  greed 

Till  it  speed  away  to  the  sea; 

And  out  of  the  fog  let  me  lift  the  brain 

To  the  sun  of  her  shining  hair." 
Was  it  wrong  and  selfish  to  reap  the  gain 

When  she  nestled  so  closely  there; 
And  her  little  hand,  such  a  willing  help, 

To  lift  me  out  of  the  dust? 
Oh,  Father  of  love!  I  give  thee  thanks 

For  this  lesson  of  childlike  trust; 
It  has  made  me  young  who  once  was  old, 

It  has  mellowed  my  life  with  love; 
And  I  pray  I  may  never  again  grow  cold 

While  I  fondle  this  heavenly  dove. 
Auburn,  Cal.,  November  4,  1885. 


STOLEN  PLEASURES. 


BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 


[Copyright,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved.] 

John  Webber  passed  a  group  of  his  fellow-workmen, 
who  loitered  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  gate  of  the 
Zenith  Machine  Company's  works,  one  Thursday  evening, 
with  a  quick,  business-like  step.  It  had  been  a  very  hot 
day;  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  and  was  pouring  its  last 
level  rays  along  the  street,  making  the  dust  look  gold-col- 
ored, and  dazzling  the  eyes  ot  everybody  who  faced  that 
way.  The  air  seemed  closer  and  warmer  than  ever,  and 
the  men  scolded  about  it,  and  wiped  their  grimy  faces 
with  an  impatient,  half  indignant  gesture,  as  if  they  felt  a 
sense  of  personal  injustice  after  such  an  August  day. 

"  Where  are  you  racin'  to  now,  Webber?  "  somebody 
asked  our  hero ;  and  several  of  his  friends  in  the  complain- 
ing group  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"  Goin'  home,"  responded  Webber,  cheerfully,  as  he 
paused  for  a  minute;  and  when  somebody  said,  "Give 
our  love  to  the  baby !  "  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be 
provoking,  he  only  shook  his  head  with  mock  resentment. 

"  Hold  on!  "  called  the  first  speaker.  "  We're  gettin' 
together  to  see  how  many  of  us  want  to  hire  Jones's  barge 
for  Sunday,  and  go  down  to  the  beach.  Start  late  Satur- 
day— quick's  we're  out  of  the  shop,  and  get  back  some 
time  Sunday  night.  Jones'U  take  us  for  a  dollar  ten 
apiece,  if  we  can  get  twenty-four  to  say  they'll  go." 

"  Well,  I  ain't  one,"  answered  Webber,  moving  off. 
"  The  only  time  I  ever  tried  such  a  spree,  I  came  home 
worse  off  than  I  went.  Ride  all  night  and  scorch  all  day; 
that  ain't  my  idea  o'  fun :"  and  he  disappeared  around  the 
corner,  smiling  with  all  his  might,  as  if  he  knew  ot  some- 
thing a  great  deal  better  than  any  such  foolish  plans. 

He  was  a  delicate-looking,  boyish,  young  man.  Every- 
body liked  Johnny  Webber,  for  with  ail  his  quick  temper 
and  satisfaction  with  his  own  way  of  doing  things,  he  was 
friendly  and  generous,  and  always  ready  to  do  anybody  a 
good  turn.  His  acquaintances  had  laughed  at  him  and 
taxed  him  over  and  over  again  for  his  habit  of  telling 
long  stories  about  his  own  affairs.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  everybody  was  as  much  interested  as  he  when  some- 
thing pleasant  happened  to  him.  It  was  not  brag  on  his 
part,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  outshining  anybody  else;  but, 
to  use  the  oft  repeated  saying,  "  Johnny  Webber  thinks  he 
must  go  halves  with  everybody."  It  was  deplored  among 
the  wisest  of  his  comrades  that  he  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  selfish,  complaining  sort  of  girl— a  pretty  girl 
enough,  but  vain,  and  not  of  the  sort  that  John  Webber 
deserved. 

But  he  was  apparently  satisfied,  and  never  seemed  to 
be  troubled  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  always 
ready  to  make  excuses  for  everybody  else;  and  when  his 
wife  fretted  he  blamed  the  weather,  or  her  ill  health  or  the 
housework,  which  she  did  not  like,  or  the  care  of  the  baby, 
which,  to  be  sure,  he  always  tried  to  take  upon  himself  at 
night. 

As  he  walked  along  this  evening  he  whistled,  and  felt 
an  unusual  pride  in  his  success  and  well-being;  then 
he  hummed  a  tune,  and  occasionally  slipped  his  hand 
into  his  side  pocket  to  feel  his  purse.  This  was  the 
second  Thursday  in  the  month,  and  consequently  pay- 
day. For  the  last  four  weeks  he  had  been  doing  double 
work,  and  there  was  the  pay  for  it  folded  away  safe  and 
sound;  and  in  his  heart  was  a  secret  just  ready  to  be  told. 
He  was  as  tired  as  a  hard-working  man  could  be,  but  he 


forgot  his  aching  back,  and  hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  go 
toward  home,  along  the  dusty,  half-built  streets  that  made 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  evening  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  but  he  did  not 
mind  it,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  wait  another 
minute  before  he  turned  into  the  new  bit  of  street  where 
there  was  a  row  of  eight  small  houses,  all  alike,  and  look- 
ing as  if  they  were  set  in  there  in  the  sand  to  be  sold,  and 
carried  away  elsewhere  and  established  among  trees,  and 
made  homes  of;  only  one  had  a  bit  of  garden  already  in 
this  temporary  looking  spot,  and  it  was  toward  that  door 
that  John  W'ebber  went.  With  all  the  sand,  and  no 
fence  for  shelter  except  a  row  of  stakes  made  from  a  split 
dry-goods  box,  he  had  managed  to  make  some  flowers 
grow,  like  those  his  mother  had  in  her  little  front  yard 
when  he  was  a  boy.  There  was  an  invisible  wall  about 
this  plain,  dull,  little  dwelling,  which  separated  it  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  he  glanced  at  the  rest  of  the 
houses  as  he  passed  them,  they  all  looked  inferior  to  his 
own,  which  really  belonged  to  him  and  his  wife  and  baby. 
He  had  chosen  it  because  there  was  a  tree  in  the  small 
back  yard— a  silver  poplar,  that  had  persisted  ingrowing 
in  spite  of  many  discouragements.  John  Webber  had 
felt  very  much  disappointed  because  his  wife  had  com- 
plained that  it  cut  off  her  view  of  another  road,  which 
was  a  thoroughfare,  from  the  kitchen  window. 

The  master  of  this  little  house  looked  eagerly  up  at 
that  window  as  he  came  along,  because,  when  Hattie  was 
good  natured,  and  felt  like  it,  she  used  to  stand  there  and 
watch  for  him  and  hold  the  baby  up  for  him  to  see.  Any- 
body else  must  have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  baby  was  not  a  beauty,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  so  lovely,  the  young  father  thought ;  and  he 
mistook  the  round,  fat,  pinkish  face  and  imperceptible 
whitish  hair  and  laded  blue  eyes  for  the  best  good  looks 
that  any  baby  in  the  world  could  have.  His  own  eyes 
were  beaming  full  ot  love  and  pride,  and  changed  sadly 
at  the  moment  when  he  made  sure  that  nobody  was  look- 
ing out  for  him  that  evening.  Somehow  a  foreboding 
sense  of  disappointment  filled  his  heart  as  he  mounted  the 
step  to  the  back  door  and  found  it — locked. 

Yes;  and  when  he  rapped,  the  house  echoed  the 
sound  from  its  empty  corners.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  sound  of  a  knock  that  somebody  hears  and 
that  beats  against  the  recognizing  ears  of  some  house- 
keeper, and  an  unanswered  summons  like  this.  What 
could  have  become  of  Hattie  and  the  baby?  John 
Webber  stopped  to  think.  She  would  not  have  locked 
the  door  and  shut  the  windows  if  she  had  only  gone  to 
see  one  of  the  neighbors.  Ah  !  perhaps  she  had  gone  to 
her  sister's,  two  miles  farther  out  in  the  country,  thinking 
it  might  be  cooler  there.  They  had  been  meaning  to  go 
out  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  though  John  himself  had  pro- 
tested craftily,  being  proudly  conscious  of  another  plan 
which  he  had  been  keeping  secret.  It  was  too  far  away 
from  his  work,  and  he  had  pleaded  that  and  his  real  tired- 
ness in  this  dog-day  weather.  He  lived  too  far  away  from 
the  works  already,  but  he  knew  the  air  here  was  much 
better  for  Hattie  and  the  baby  than  it  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  That  very  morning  Hattie  herself  had 
been  complaining  of  various  maladies,  and  said  that  she 
felt  too  ill  to  be  out  of  her  bed.  Perhaps  her  sister  had 
come  in  and  insisted  upon  taking  her  home.  John  did 
not  like  this  sister;  she  was  always  making  Hattie  see 
faults  and  failings  in  people  and  things,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  bought  a  house  just  here ;  in  fact,  she  seemed 
to  question  every  thing  he  did.  Hattie  had  seemed 
dreadfully  dissatisfied  lately,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  the 
hot  weather. 

He  had  found  the  key  under  the  door-mat,  and  gone 
into  the  deserted,  cheerless,  hot  little  house ;  he  put  away 
his  dinner  pail,  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair.  He 
was  tired  and  hungry,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  to  go 
out  to  join  his  wife  or  not.  There  was  nobody  to  tell  his 
secret  to,  and  he  had  been  counting  for  weeks  upon  the 
happiness  he  would  have  this  very  evening.  Well,  he 
must  cool  off  a  while  anyhow,  and  then  he  would  take  the 
rest  of  his  long  walk.  How  still  it  seemed  without  the 
baby!  The  little  fellow  took  up  more  room  than  any- 
body in  the  house  already,  and  John  reached  to  the  table 
for  a  rubber  rattle  that  lay  there,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  a 
minute  before  he  began  to  strike  his  knee  with  it  and 
make  the  bell  ring,  as  if  the  baby  were  there  to  hear. 

Hallo !  there  is  a  folded  piece  of  white  paper  pinned  to 
the  table-cloth,  which  he  had  not  observed  before,  and  he 
springs  for  it,  and  takes  it  over  to  the  window  where  the 
light  is  better.  Hattie  writes  a  faint,  cramped,  little 
school-girlish  hand,  that  is  not  easy  to  read,  but  John 
Webber's  heart  sinks  as  he  spells  out  the  note : 

"  I  didn't  see  any  chance  of  your  going  to  the  beach  or  any- 
where, like  other  folks ;  and  Nell  Stince  urged  me  and  the  baby  to 
start  right  off  with  her  this  morning.  She  has  got  part  of  a  house, 
for  two  weeks,  down  to  West  Harborside,  and  invited  me  to  make 
a  visit;  so  'twont  be  anvexpense  to  you;  but  I  don't  expect  to  be 
gone  but  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Stince  felt  as  if  the  baby  needed  a 
change  very  bad.  She  hopes  you  will  come  down  for  Sunday  any- 
way. Can't  you  get  a  week  off?  I  knew  you  wouldn't  say  no  if 
you  was  here,  you  are  most  always  so  dear.  Don't  be  cross, 
Johnny." 

"  She  knew  I  would  say  no,"  muttered  John  Webber, 
his  good-nature  stirred  at  last,  like  a  smooth,  deep  sea  in 
a  great  storm.  Then  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  cried.  The  darkness  fell ;  he  sat  there  still  in  the 
rocking-chair,  facing  the  fact  of  his  wife's  thoughtlessness  I 


and  his  own  disappointment.  She  had  been  so  pretty,  so 
merry  and  trig,  and  neat  when  he  first  knew  her.  She  did 
not  wear  flaunting  colors  like  many  other  girls.  Hattie 
looked  like  a  little  lady,  he  had  told  himself  many  times ; 
and  he  was  proud  to  notice  how  many  people  turned  to 
look  at  her  as  she  went  along  the  streets.  It  had  been  hard 
work  to  win  her,  for  she  had  many  other  admirers,  and 
John  Webber  was  a  plain  fellow,  who  had  more  money  in 
the  bank  than  some  young  men,  but  who  would  not 
spend  any  more  than  he  could  help  on  new  cravats  or 
cheap  shows  and  needless  nonsense.  Nell  Stince,  for  one, 
had  said  he  was  stingy,  and  wondered  why  he  didn't  give 
his  promised  wife  all  sorts  of  gilt  jewelry,  and  one  particu- 
lar feather  fan,  which  winked  its  spangles  enticingly  from 
a  jeweler's  window.  Nell  Stince  sneered  at  the  presents 
this  honest  lover  did  buy;  she  even  railed  at  his  foolish- 
ness in  buying  a  house  and  paying  for  it  before  he  married. 
She  would  rather  have  paid  rent  and  spent  all  that  money 
for  something  worth  having.  She  and  her  husband  were 
both  deep  in  debt  already ;  but  it  mattered  nothing  to 
them  :  "  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  Jim  Stince  was  fond 
of  saying  to  his  admiring  audiences  on  the  street  corners. 
They  had  one  girl,  a  little  monkey  of  a  thing,  rigged  in 
greasy  silk  and  draggled  feathers.  Nell  Stince  was  Hattie's 
evil  genius.  They  had  worked  in  the  same  shop  together 
before  they  were  married ;  and  Hattie  would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  if  he  could  keep  her  to  himself,  poor  John 
thought.  Hattie  had  married  him  because  she  loved 
him;  he  reminded  himself  of  that,  proudly.  He  was  not 
a  dandy  like  the  other  fellows.  But,  alas,  Hattie  seemed 
to  be  getting  tired  of  him  lately,  and  of  her  small  house, 
which  they  had  put  in  order  so  lovingly  in  the  early  days 
of  their  married  life.  She  was  fretful  and  dissatisfied,  and 
when  John  sat  there  in  the  dark  and  remembered  his 
mother,  and  their  dear,  old-fashioned,  simple,  country 
life — the  farm,  the  honest,  friendly  neighbors, — he  grew 
bitterly  impatient  of  all  the  shams  and  make-shifts  of  the 
town ;  the  life  that  was  all  for  show,  and  made,  what 
other  folks  would  say,  its  only  conscience.  The  sauci- 
ness  of  the  first  part  of  his  wife's  letter,  and  the  cajoling 
of  the  end,  gave  him  equal  pain.  "  She  ought  to  know 
me  better  than  that,"  he  told  himself  over  and  over.  Go 
down  to  spend  Sunday  with  the  Stinces!  He  would  die 
first. 

Poor  boy,  he  had  waited  so  patiently  for  his  own  holi- 
day;  he  had  never  worked  harder  in  his  life  than  through 
this  last  month,  and  it  was  to  make  sure  of  a  good  time 
with  his  wife  and  baby  at  the  end.  He  had  found  the 
year's  expenses  a  hard  pull  anyway ;  the  doctor's  bill  had 
been  very  heavy,  but  this  extra  work  would  make  every 
thing  square.  The  extras  of  every  month  always  counted 
about  the  same,  and  he  tried  to  save  a  little  as  he  went 
along;  he  had  always  been  used  to  saving.  This  very 
night,  when  he  asked  the  boss  if  he  could  take  his  vacation, 
he  had  been  given  a  hearty  permission.  "Take  two 
weeks  while  you  are  about  it,  Johnny,"  said  one  of  the 
owners,  who  stood  by.  "  I  guess  we  can  get  along;  you 
deserve  it,  and  I  wish  we  could  scare  up  more  fellows  like 
you  I" 

Two  whole  weeks !  what  couldn't  he  do  in  that  time? 
The  baby  should  go  up  to  the  old  farm  and  see  his  grand- 
mother, who  had  never  taken  him  into  her  arms  yet; 
he  should  roll  in  the  grass  where  his  father  used  to 
roll,  and  get  solid  and  strong.  Poor  little  beggar!  his 
round,  weak  face  didn't  have  the  look  that  John  Webber 
believed  that  a  baby's  ought  to  have,  though  he  didn't 
know  much  about  babies.  "  Mother'll  know  how  to 
cosset  him,"  said  John,  more  than  once;  "  and  she'll  set 
Hattie  on  her  feet,  too,  and  make  some  of  those  old  herb 
teas  for  her  that  she  used  to  set  so  much  by.  Wormwood ; 
that'll  make  her  hungry!"  and  Hattie  should  go  down  to 
Harborside,  and  they  would  find  a  snug  place  to  board 
the  first  few  days,  and  go  out  to  sail  once  or  twice;  and, 
dear  me,  how  good  it  would  all  be  !  Hattie  should  not 
know  a  word  about  it  until  they  were  ready  to  start  the 
next  day ;  it  should  be  a  surprise.  "  You  always  want  your 
own  way,"  she  had  accused  him  more  than  once  of  late. 
How  he  would  joke  her  well,  and  see  if  his  way  wasn't  a 
good  one  sometimes  !  Oh,  poor  Hattie!  how-  could  she 
have  gone  away? 

That  was  a  long,  sad  evening  for  kind-hearted  Johnny 
Webber  to  spend  alone.  It  was  not  only  his  wife's  going 
away  on  a  stolen  holiday  that  troubled  him;  he  had  lost 
his  truest  faith  in  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
best  love.  The  little  house  and  its  furnishings  seemed  so 
pitiful  and  trivial,  as  he  went  through  the  rooms  with  a 
light  that  night.  The  life  had  gone  out  of  every  thing, 
and  it  was  untidy  and  uncared  for.  "I  learned  my 
trade,"  said  poor  Webber,  once,  savagely—"  I  learned 
my  trade,  and  I  know  how  to  do  the  things  I  have  to  do. 
It  isn't  so  with  women.  If  I  kept  a  school  for  'em,  hang 
me  if  I  wouldn't  turn  'em  out  to  be  good  for  something! " 
And  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  little  frock,  which  the  baby 
had  worn  that  very  day,  while  he  crept  about  the  floor. 
Poor  baby,  poor  Hattie!  they  must  both  be  taken  care 
of;  one  was  as  much  a  child  as  the  other. 

The  best  people  in  the  world  are  surest  to  have  ene- 
mies ;  and  so,  here  was  our  hero,  hindered  and  worried  by 
that  worthless  member  of  society  Nell  Stince.  She  cared 
very  little  for  the  poor  little  wife  whom  she  teased  into 
more  or  less  willing  acquiescence  to  her  own  foolish  ideas. 
John  Webber  was  such  a  pattern  of  propriety,  was  he? 
Then  nothing  would  content  her  but  letting'the  world'see 
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that  he  was  no  better  than  anybody  else;  and  any  way 
she  knew  of  mocking  and  shaming  him  must  be  tried. 
Hattie  was  well  enough,  but  as  weak  as  a  straw ;  and  so,  by 
flattery  and  challenge  of  a  foolish  pride,  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  this  new  household  were  brought  into 
danger;  and  the  young  wife's  eyes  were  blinded  more 
and  more. 

The  journey  to  the  sea-shore  had  been  very  hot  and  tire- 
some; the  baby  had  cried  pitifully,  and  even  the  Stince 
child  had  forgotten  the  satisfaction  of  her  best  clothes, 
and  was  fretful  and  provoking.  The  dust  blew  after  the 
hard-springed  wagon,  in  white,  stifling  clouds ;  the  country 
roads  were  unshaded,  and  the  fourteen-mile  drive  seemed 
likely  never  to  come  to  an  end.  Nell  Stince's  brother,  a 
saucy,  half-grown  boy,  frightened  poor  little  Mrs.  Webber 
by  his  reckless  driving  and  his  beating  of  the  thin 
horse,  which  stumbled  every  little  while,  and  was  hardly 
equal  to  such  a  load.  When  they  reached  the  beach 
there  was  no  cool  breeze ;  in  fact,  the  glare  made  it  seem 
hotter  than  it  did  at  home.  Even  the  despised  poplar 
tree  in  the  yard  was  remembered  with  affection ;  and,  later, 
when  the  depressed  little  company  sat  down  to  their  even- 
ing meal — an  uncomfortable,  fly-beset  lunch, — the  repent- 
ant wife  said  that  she  would  have  given  any  thing  if  she 
had  thought  to  get  Johnny's  supper  ready  for  him.  Nell 
Stince  gave  a  mocking  laugh,  which  somehow  grated  upon 
the  listener's  nerves.  Toward  night  there  was  a  delight- 
ful breath  of  sea  wind,  and  the  baby  stopped  his  crying 
and  grew  drowsy  at  last,  and  went  to  sleep.  Nell  Stince 
was  triumphant,  and  wondered  how  they  should  have 
lived  through  another  hot  night  at  home;  but  her  guest 
thought  of  John  Webber  all  the  time,  and  wondered  what 
he  said  when  he  came  home,  and  if  he  were  angry;  and 
wished  over  and  over  again  that  he  were  there  with  her  at 
Harborside,  in  the  rough  house,  which  seemed  very  shelter- 
less and  uncomfortable.  And  Tohn  Webber's  silly  little 
wife  cried  herself  to  sleep.  Running  away  did  not  seem 
like  a  joke  at  all  from  this  point  of  view,  though  her  host- 
ess was  merry  enough  down  stairs,  with  some  new  and 
old  acquaintances  whom  she  had  picked  up  during  the 
evening. 

When  John  Webber  waked  up  next  day  from  an  uneasy 
sleep,  he  felt  as  if  some  enchantment  had  worked  a  mis- 
erable change  in  him.  No  words  could  say  how  lonely 
and  wretched  and  angry  he  was,  for,  like  most  good- 
humored,  equable  people,  his  temper  was  very  sullen  and 
hard  to  manage  when  it  was  once  roused.  This  was  a 
sad  beginning  to  the  vacation  he  had  looked  forward  to 
with  such  high  hopes;  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  works 
and  face  anybody's  jeers  and  curious  questioning,  neither 
would  he  follow  Nell  Stince's  lead  and  join  the  house- 
hold at  Harborside.  Yes,  this  would  be  the  best  thing; 
he  would  go  off  by  himself,  too; — he  would  go  to  see  his 
dear  old  mother.  She  was  very  feeble  this  year,  and  he 
would  not  disappoint  her  of  her  promised  visit.  Oh,  if 
he  could  only  have  taken  his  baby!  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  go  alone;  and  so  he  shut  up  the  house  and 
left  the  key  at  a  neighbor's,  and  hurried  away  to  the  train. 
As  he  was  rushing  across  the  green  inland  country,  and 
the  fresh  air  blew  in  at  the  car  window,  his  anger  faded  a 
little.  "  Poor  Hattie,"  he  said  once  or  twice,  softly,  as  if 
he  understood  that  she  had  felt  the  need  of  getting  out  of 
the  hot  town,  and  had  known  no  better  way  to  act. 

He  hardly  felt  like  himself  until  he  was  nearing  his  old 
home,  on  a  high  Vermont  hillside,  and,  after  a  long  walk 
from  the  station,  there  came  in  view  the  little  red  house 
and  barn,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  slipped  part  way 
down  the  long,  lonely  hill-slope.  Then  he  felt  like  a  boy 
again, — the  very  boy  who  had  gone  years  ago  from  that 
quiet  spot  out  into  the  busy  world  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Alas!  he  was  bringing  back  a  heavy,  disappointed  heart. 
He  began  to  wish  that  he  had  gone  after  his  wife  and 
brought  her  with  him.  That  would  have  been  the  square 
thing;  and  he  grew  afraid  to  look  his  mother  in  the  face. 

There  she  was,  dear  soul,  at  the  little  side  door,  coming 
out  to  pick  up  some  chips  to  boil  the  tea-kettle  for  supper; 
but  she  stopped  first  and  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
as  she  looked  along  the  horizon,  and  then,  as  if  urged  by 
some  instinct  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  cast  an  eager 
glance  down  the  long  lane  that  led  to  the  main  road. 
Could  it  be  Johnny?  Oh  no,  not  without  his  wife  and 
baby  ! — Johnny,  after  three  long  years,  when  she  had  tried 
to  fancy  him  married  and  living  in  his  own  house,  and  be- 
ing a  father.  He  had  sent  her  many  a  five-dollar  bill,  and 
short,  dull  little  letter,  and  nobody  knew  how  much  they 
loved  each  other — this  mother  and  her  youngest  boy. 

The  troubled  young  man,  and  anxious,  tender-hearted 
woman,  were  seen  face  to  face;  they  were  both  undemon- 
strative, after  the  fashion  of  their  kind.  Their  eyes  were 
a  half-startled  brightness  as  they  reached  out  their  hands 
to  each  other;  and  then  John  turned  away  and  took  the 
dull  ax  and  began  to  split  some  wood,  while  his  mother 
stood  watching  him.  He  knew  that  she  expected  an  ex- 
planation of  his  coming  alone,  and  felt  his  face  and  even 
the  very  tips  of  his  ears  grow  scarlet,  as  he  hewed  away  at 
the  knotty  sticks  of  pine  in  the  gathering  twilight.  But 
one  can  not  split  kindling  wood  all  night,  and  at  last  John 
Webber  threw  down  his  ax  and  told  his  story.  It  was  no 
use  to  spare  himself,  for  the  hard-worked,  patient  woman 
was  as  just  a  soul  as  ever  lived,  and  she  would  not  excuse 
him  because  he  himself  made  excuses. 


"  Yes,  'twas  hard  on  you,"  she  said, at  last;  "  I  can  see 
how  you  felt ;  but  you  needn't  have  done  wrong,  Johnny. 
Now  you  go  right  back  an'  get  her.  I'm  glad  it's  so  that 
you  won't  mind  the  expense  as  much  as  some  other  times. 
I'm  urgent  about  it,  because  I  don't  know's  I  shall  be  here 
another  summer,  and  I  feel's  though  I  wanted  to  see  your 

folks; — winters  go  dreadful  hard  with  me  I've  got 

a  good  many  little  things  I  want  to  talk  over  and  get  you 
to  see  about.  Austin's  folks  have  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  and  the  girls,  too.  I've  been  kind  o'  feelin'  as  if  you 
were  the  only  child  I'd  got  this  summer,  and  I  should  ha' 
took  it  hard  if  you  hadn't  come." 

So,  early  the  next  morning,  before  day,  John  Webber 
went  back,  l'ghter-hearted  than  he  came,  and  found  his 
wife  at  the  Harborside  shanty,  having  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  time.  The  baby  had  taken  cold  in  the  night, 
and  been  very"  sick.  The  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and 
the  little  patient  was  out  of  danger,  and  even  a  great  deal 
better,  but  his  mother,  unstrung  and  pathetically  remorse- 
ful, threw  herself  into  her  husband's  ready  arms.  Nell 
Stince  sniffed  a  little;  she  had  not  made  trouble  between 
them  after  all ;  they  loved  each  other  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  ever  had  before.  The  illusion  of  freedom,  and 
seeing  something  of  the  world,  had  lost  its  charm  for  the 
poor  little  woman;  she  had  had  time  to  think  over  things. 
And  as  for  John  Webber,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
anew,  and  could  not  forget  some  wise  words  that  his  dear 
old  mother  had  spoken — "  I  guess  your  woman  wants  a 
little  old-fashioned  mothering,"  she  said.  "And  I  never 
saw  no  good  of  secrets  between  husbands  and  wives  or  of 
their  doing  things  apart.  You  might  have  let  her  have 
all  the  month's  pleasure  of  thinking  of  it  beforehand, 
same's  you  had,  an'settlin'  what  she  would  do.  You  take 
right  hold  of  hands  and  look  at  life  together  just  as  'tis. 
Don't  you  think  every  thing's  as  you  say;  she's  got  rights. 
An'  you've  been  too  good  sometimes;  an'  treated  her  an' 
the  baby  just  the  same  way  other  times.  You  mean  well, 
Johnny,  but  we  all  need  experience." 

And  two  or  three  days  later  the  young  people  went  to- 
gether to  the  hillside  farm,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their 
fortnight,  and  wished  it  had  been  a  month.  They  never 
had  such  a  good  time  in  their  lives,  any  of  them  ;  and  the 
grandmother  promised  that  if  every  thing  went  well  she 
would  come  down  another  year,  and  make  them  a  visit. 
"  I'll  treat  you  like  a  queen,"  said  Hattie;  "and  you 
won't  know  me,  I  shall  be  such  a  smart  housekeeper. 
Your  doughnuts  and  huckleberry  bread  won't  be  worth 
speakin'  of." 

"  Yes,  they  will,  too  !  "  maintained  John,  stoutly.  And 
they  all  laughed  together,  while  the  baby,  not  to  be  out- 
done, beat  his  plate  with  his  spoon,  and  shouted  some  un- 
intelligible remark. 

That  evening,  while  John  Webber  and  his  wife  came 
strolling  up  the  lane,  picking  blackberries,  after  he  had 
showed  her  the  big  nut  trees  he  used  to  climb,  and  the 
hole  where  he  had  killed  a  big  fox  when  he  was  a  boy, 
they  both  said  that  it  seemed  like  their  courting  days,  only 
better,  and  as  if  they  were  really  going  to  be  married  and 
begin  life  all  over  again  when  they  went  back  to  town. 


On  the  worn  features  of  the  weariest  face 
Some  youthful  memory  leaves  its  hidden  trace. 
As  in  old  gardens,  left  by  exiled  kings, 
The  marble  basins  tell  of  hidden  springs. 

The  Old  Player. 


We  see  that  time  robs  us,  we  know  that  he  cheats, 
Tint  we  still  find  a  charm  in  his  pleasant  deceits, — 
While  he  leaves  the  remcmbj-ance  of  all  that  was  best — 
Love,  friendship,  and  hope,  and  the  promise  of  rest. 

Our  Banker. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


It  is,  we  assume,  pretty  well  understood  that  a  man  in 
accepting  a  Cabinet  position  under  our  government  has 
to  contemplate  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportions.  One  of  the  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  account  of  when  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  mooted,  is  the  ability  of  probable  ap- 
pointees to  stand  the  inroads  which  the  fact  of  their  hold- 
ing office  will  make  on  their  private  fortunes.  The  great 
diplomatist  and  statesman  who  headed  the  administra- 
tion from  1861  to  1869  paid  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his  grateful 
countrymen  in  that  momentous  crisis.  Life  in  Washing- 
ton has  become  not  more  but  less  economical  since  Mr. 
Seward's  time,  and  the  burden  upon  the  private  fortunes 
of  Cabinet  officers  has  correspondingly  increased.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  a  real  reform — for  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  that  the  laborer,  even  in  public  places,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Any  thing  more  essentially  undemo- 
cratic than  a  state  of  affairs  under  which  a  man  has  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his  country  in  high  official 
station  can  scarcely  be  imagined. — Brads/reets. 

If  the  strike  riots  of  1877  were  repeated  to-day,  they 
would  end  in  revolution!  Ever  since  1877  the  people 
have  been  reading,  thinking,  and  awaking  from  the  sleep 
of  ages;  and  they  see  and  know  that  it  does  not  pay  for 
workingmen  to  kill  each  other  to  enable  millionaires  to 
put  millions  more  into  their  bank  vaults:  and  so,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  toiling  masses  (including 
farmers)  sympathize  with  each  other,  and  hate  the  aris- 
tocracy— which  they  blame  for  all  the  evils  and  oppres- 
sions under  which  they  groan. — John  Swinton's  Paper. 

Every  campaign  has  its  lesson,  both  as  to  candidates 
and  platforms,  and  none  learn  it  so  thoroughly  as  the  de- 
feated.— The  Graphic. 


Judge  Barrett  is  rendering  a  great  public  service,  ar 
one  too  often  neglected,  in  keeping  the  counsel  in  t 

Ward  trial  in  order  His  stern  refusal  of  delay 

General  Tracy,  in  order  to  examine  certain  books,  anu 
his  summary  shutting-up  of  the  same  gentleman  when 

orating  not  to  mention  other  things  of  the  same  sort, 

were  all  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  a  national  dis- 
grace—the length  to  which  trials  of  the  simplest  kind  are 
dragged  out  in  our  courts.  Most  of  this  is  due  to  the 
feebleness  or  timidity  of  the  judges  toward  the  members 
of  the  bar,  coupled  with  the  love  of  the  latter  for  prolix- 
ity and  notoriety. — New  York  Nation. 

In  every  respect,  the  incursion  of  Chinese  labor  is  a 
misfortune,  a  blot  upon  the  communities  where  it  lodges, 
repelling  white  immigration — already  held  at  bay  by  the 
necessary  expense  of  reaching  the  Pacific  slope, — cutting 
under  the  wages  of  men,  and  reducing  women  to  liveli- 
hoods of  shame;  and  introducing  that  11  ost  difficult  of 
all  problems,  a  social  and  race  antagonism,  like  that  which 
has  once  led  our  nation  through  a  terrible  war,  and  which 
still  waits  for  entire  solution.  Let  us  not  take  on  another 
African  question  in  the  Chinese. — Springfield  Republican. 

It  may  be  book-keeping,  but  it  is  not  the  exact  truth, 
to  treat  the  monthly  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  "  debt  reduction."  No  bonds  have  been  redeemed 
for  a  long  time,  nor  have  any  other  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness been  actually  canceled.  The  money  is  available 
for  payments  on  the  debt  when  the  Secretary  sees  fit  to 
use  it.  But  suppose  some  democratic  "  rascal  "  should 
steal  it?  Or  suppose  Congress  should  appropriate  it  for 
internal  improvements  or  river  and  harbor  jobs?— Boston 
Record. 

I  have  taken  occasion  several  times  in  years  past  to 
comment  upon  the  deplorable  circumstance  that  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  books  drawn  from  the 
library  are  novels,  and  not  the  standard  novels  at  that;  I 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  a  properly  se- 
lected library  should  not  contain  so  much  rubbish.  For 
this  suggestion  I  was  set  down  as  an  enemy  of  the  public 
library  system,  which  was  slander  in  the  first  degree. — 
Chicago  Saturday  Evening  Herald. 

A  learned  sinner  is  far  more  harmful  than  an  unlearned 
one.  Rather  let  our  pupils  remain  in  the  depths  of 
ignorance  profound  than  learned  leaders  in  the  hosts  of 
evil.  The  time  has  come  when  the  charge  that  our 
schools  are  godless  must  be  met  fairly  and  honestly.  We 
can  not  mince  matters  here ;  there  is  too  much  at  stake. 
We  must  do  one  of  two  things — either  teach  morals  and 
religion  ourselves,  or  make  provision  for  somebody  else  to 
do  so. —  TJie  School  Journal. 

Popular  indignation  glows  hot  throughout  the  country 
against  the  rascals  who  have  attempted  to  tamper  with 
the  election  returns  in  Ohio.  When  men  will  raise  funds 
to  detect  and  punish  fraud,  there  is  still  hope  of  the 
republic.  As  usual,  the  lawyers  are  on  hand  to  interpose 
every  possible  legal  obstacle  to  the  work  of  reform. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Call  it,  verbally,  "  penalty  "  or  "  license,"  the  fact  re- 
mains that  high  license  is  a  deterrent  that  limits  and  re- 
strains the  liquor  traffic.  No  word-jugglery  is  necessary 
to  justify  its  philosophy,  which  simply  is,  if  you  can  not 
compel  the  enemy  to  surrender  his  whole  army,  do  what 
you  can  to  reduce  and  cripple  his  forces. — Christian  Reg- 
ister. 

There  is  more  romance  than  practical  good  sense  in 
the  marriage  of  any  American  girl  of  scarcely  seventeen, 
although  she  wed  a  millionaire,  with  her  parents'  consent. 
It  is  robbing  a  girl  of  her  birthright  to  deprive  her  of  all  . 
chance  to  know  what  young  ladyhood  means. — Boston 
Herald. 

That  every  American  mother  shall  have  a  roof  over  her 
head,  free  from  debt,  where  she  can  rear  her  children 
amid  virtuous  and  refining  influences,  is  more  important  to 
the  country  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. — Our  Coun- 
try. 

When  the  majority  of  the  sex  come  to  take  as  much 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  demand  the  ballot, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  withheld  from  them. — St.  Paul 

Dispatch. 

The  difficulty  with  Christianity  in  this  country  is,  that  it 
constantly  fails  to  organize  public,  opinion  in  a  general 
way,  and  that  it  does  not  carry  sufficient  weight  in  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  relation  of  religion  to  society. 

New  York  Times. 

The  danger  from  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  fleet  is  less  to 
California  than  the  danger  from  the  scores  of  hydraulic 
monitors  aimed  against  her  mountains,  and  annually 
washing  millions  of  tons  of  debris  into  her  rivers  and  bays. 

— Sacramento  Bee. 

Book  knowledge  on  practical  subjects  may  be  useful, 
even  if  it  does  not  teach  the  handling  of  tools  and  the 
best  methods  of  doing  a  job.  As  a  preliminary  to  the 
shop  novitiate,  the  technical  school  is  a  wonderful  helper. 

— Scientific  American. 

The  people  should  be  warned  that  there  is  a  persistent 
and  sleepless  influence,  all  the  time  at  work,  to  secure 
upon  the  bench  judges  who  have  not  the  stanch  integrity 
and  the  inflexible  independence  that  should  characterize 
the  judiciary. — New  York  Times. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  calls  the  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Gazette  a  "raging  ass."  That  formi- 
dable adjective  introduces  a  new  horror  into  the  turmoil 
out  here.—  Boston  Record. 

Judge  Foraker  tells  a  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  let  the  presidential  bee  get  into 
his  bonnet.  That  is  kindness  to  the  bee;  and  cruelty  to 
a  bee  is  inexcusable. — Boston  Record. 

The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Conkling's  strong  armor  is,  that 
while  demanding  abject  obedience  to  party  from  the  men 
whom  he  brought  into  prominence,  he  pettishly  refuses  to 
set  an  example  himself. —  Tlie  Current. 


A 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note  :  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  Kranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.' 

During  the  last  few  years  San  Francisco  ladies  have 
developed  a  remarkable  interest  in  matters  of  education. 
Time  was  when  a  little  skill  in  embroidery,  moderate 
proficiency  upon  the  piano,  familiarity  with  the  last  new 
figures  in  dancing,  a  graceful  management  of  her  train, 
and  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  primary  branches  of 
English  instruction,  were  considered  a  very  decent  edu- 
cation for  a  San  Francisco  girl.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
accomplishments,  she  had  an  attractive  face  and  a  good 
figure,  a  passable  voice  for  singing,  and  an  aptitude  for 
small  talk,  she  possessed  all  the  qualifications  for  a  reign- 
ing belle.  To-day  the  standard  is  more  exacting.  The 
curriculum  of  study  in  the  public  schools  has  become  more 
thorough  and  practical.  Private  institutes  are  no  longer 
play-grounds  for  the  exercise  of  superficial  accomplish- 
ments and  society  manners,  but  are  strict  training-schools 
for  a  philosophical  development  of  individual  talent.  Our 
seminaries  are  being  turned  into  colleges,  where  the  young 
lady  students  graduate  on  an  intellectual  par  with  men. 
In  short,  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  the  good  old-fashioned 
conservative  notions  in  regard  to  feminine  education  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvy. 

This  new  demand  for  a  higher  education  is  even  more 
noticeable  outside  of  the  schools.  Throughout  the  city 
classes  have  been  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  various 
branches  of  special  study ;  a  large  number  are  engaged  in 
the  acquirement  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  other  modern  languages;  a  few  study  the  ancient 
classics;  some  are  interested  in  the  history  of  art;  and  a 
small  number  pursue  some  special  science.  There  are 
three  large  classes  discussing  mental  philosophy  in  its 
most  abstruse  forms,  from  different  points  of  view ;  the 
majority,  however,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  nations,  taking  it  objectively,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  subjectively,  by  means  of  systematic  courses 
of  reading. 

These  classes  have  several  peculiarities.  They  not  only 
comprise  many  young  people  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
middle-aged  women,  but  they  embrace  a  considerable 
number  of  gray-haired  ladies,  who  bring  to  their  studies 
an  intelligence,  a  power  of  discernment,  and  a  steady 
application,  which  quite  put  to  shame  the  more  measured 
interest  displayed  by  the  rest.  The  classes  usually  meet 
once  or  twice  a  week,  in  the  parlors  of  some  member. 
The  instruction  takes  the  form  of  brief  lectures,  followed 
by  general  discussion  and  optional  questions. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  are  usually  ladies  of  fine 
education  and  natural  ability,  who  have  had  exceptional 
facilities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  studies  which 
they  direct.  Oddly  enough,  among  those  who  lecture 
upon  history  and  literature  we  have  the  descendants  of 
two  noted  writers,  the  daughter  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  the 
novelist,  and  Caroline  M.  Kirkland's  daughter. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  through  the  columns  of 
The  Brooklyn  Magazine,  sensibly  discourses  upon  a  neg- 
lected feature  of  house  architecture,  which  is  of  primary 
importance  in  every  home. 

"  In  preparing  plans  for  building  a  house,  a  man  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  just  how  he  would  have  his  study  and 
library  arranged,  so  as  to  combine  elegance  and  con- 
venience; and,  if  he  will  consult  his  wife,  can  doubtless 
furnish  the  architect  with  clear  ideas  of  what  is  most  suit- 
able—  with  convenience,  beauty,  and  harmony  deftly 
joined  together — for  parlors  and  chambers.  It  is  rather 
risky,  but  under  carefully  administered  hints  from  the 
monitor  at  his  side,  even  an  artistic,  pleasant  and  con- 
venient dining-room  may  be  secured.  But  he  may  be  the 
best,  the  noblest,  and  most  talented;  his  name,  through 
his  great  intellectual  attainments,  may  have  become  "a 
household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken." 
All  this  may  be  so  evident  that  no  voice  dare  dispute  it ; 
but,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  allow  him  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  planning  for  or  building  the  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, or  closets.  Although,  to  pay  the  bills  for  that 
last  item,  the  good  man  of  the  family  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence—indeed, quite  indispensable,— yet  no  one  but  the 
mistress  of  the  house  should  have  an  undisputed  right  to 
decide  just  how  she  would  have  this  most  important  part 
of  the  house  arranged. 

"  No  two  housekeepers  may  agree  in  their  ideas  on 
this  subject,  nevertheless  each  one  should  be  allowed,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  have  just  such  a  kitchen  as  she  can 
best  and  easiest  perform  the  work  belonging  to  that  part 
of  the  house,  or  arrange  for  others  to  do  it  under  her 
supervision.  In  the  construction  of  a  kitchen,  a  man  is 
influenced  by  considerations  connected  with  the  beauty 
and  artistic  appearance  of  the  house  as  a  whole,  without 
thought  or  practical  knowledge  of  what  will  most  conduce 
to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  those  who  must  do  the  work, 
or  to  neatness  and  promptness  in  the  execution  of  it. 
But  a  good  housekeeper,  who  has  known  what  it  was  to 
do  the  work  herself,  as  well  as  to  arrange  for  her  subordi- 


nates to  do  it,  naturally  realizes,  as  her  husband  can  not, 
that,  in  building  a  kitchen,  whenever  beauty  and  utility 
are  not  compatible,  utility  must  be  the  major  and  beauty 
the  minor  consideration. 

"To  be  sure,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  kitchen  can  not 
be  tastefully  and  attractively  arranged,  and  at  the  same 
time  combine  with  it  every  convenience.  It  by  no 
means  necessitates  an  uncouth  and  repulsive  combination 
of  the  conveniences  of  this  room  to  make  it  all  that  the 
most  exact  and  fastidious  housekeeper  can  ask  for.  We 
can  imagine  a  kitchen  so  pretty,  so  picturesque  or  fanci- 
ful, that  to  wander  into  it  and  look  about  would  be  a 
positive  pleasure,  but  an  intolerable  torture  to  work  in  it. 
We  can  also  imagine — we  have  seen  without  any  help 
from  imagination — a  kitchen  as  clumsy  and  inconvenient 
as  if  thrown  together  hap-hazard,  without  a  thought  of 
convenience  or  comfort,  and  just  as  intolerable  for  all 
working  purposes  as  the  fanciful  style.  But  a  happy 
medium  can  be  secured,  if  one  will  patiently  plan  and 
study  it  out  before  the  work  of  construction  is  begun." 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  713  Mission  street,  near  Third,  is  a  charity 
which  fills  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  province.  Its  es- 
pecial object  is  to  bring  light  and  cheer  into  destitute 
homes  and  to  the  sick  and  friendless  in  hospital  wards. 
Although  the  original  design  of  this  society  only  compre- 
hended the  provision  of  a  few  delicate  articles  of  food 
such  as  would  gratify  an  invalid's  fastidious  taste,  the 
occasional  supply  of  reading  matter,  and  the  brightening 
up  ot  desolate  homes  with  bunches  of  garden  flowers  or 
greens  fresh  from  the  woods,  it  has  of  late  enlarged  its 
scope  of  action  and  taken  on  a  more  practical  aspect. 
The  visiting  committees,  who  start  out  from  the  rooms 
every  Thursday  at  noon,  are  not  only  laden  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  convey  many  substantial  gifts  of  pro- 
visions to  needy  families.  Their  means  are  not  always 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  them;  they  have  a  number 
of  invalids  upon  their  list :  but  there  are  no  more  glasses 
of  jelly  in  their  pantry,  and  their  supplies  of  fresh  fruit  are 
lamentably  small.  Thanksgiving  will  soon  be  here,  and 
the  young  ladies  hope  to  make  the  occasion  a  joyful  sea- 
son to  many  unfortunates  who  would  otherwise  find  the 
day  a  cheerless  one.  Those  who  would  invoke  a  double 
blessing  upon  their  own  home-boards  should  duplicate 
their  orders  tor  turkey  at  the  market,  and  send  the  surplus 
poultry  to  the  rooms  of  the  Mission. 


No  one,  probably,  will  be  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  "  Ladies'  Club  "  has  died,  prematurely,  a 
natural  death.  It  did  not  wait  for  the  inevitable  black 
ball  to  do  its  deadly  work  and  thin  the  ranks  of  aspiring 
claimants  to  the  honor  of  belonging  to  it,  but  expired  of 
inanition,  absolutely  for  lack  of  nourishment  and  encour- 
agement. In  spite  of  the  tempting  circular  that  was  dis- 
tributed, the  number  of  subscribers  was  so  small  that  the 
ladies  having  the  matter  in  charge  deemed  it  unwise  to 
start  an  enterprise  which  gave  so  little  indication  of  vital- 
ity. Magnanimity  is  said  to  be  a  God-like  attribute,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  not  a  distinguishing  virtue  of  nineteenth 
century  men;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  "  I  told  you 
sos  "  of  crowing  husbands  and  fathers  will  be  neither  few 
nor  far  between.— New  York  Telegram. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  gloves  except  the  colors,  and 
these  are  but  modifications  of  last  season.  It  is  said  that 
buttoned  gloves  are  in  higher  favor  than  the  Swede  or 
mousquetaire. 

Plain  white  linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  worn  with  all 
street  toilets. 

Very  narrow  hem-stitched  handkerchiefs,  with  one  or 
two  narrow  tucks  above  the  hem,  are  in  favor. 

Among  the  designs  in  new  hosiery  are  those  of  black 
silk  with  a  yellow  serpent  twisting  down  the  front,  its 
beaded  eyes  resting  over  the  instep. 

Yellow,  crimson,  and  bronze  are  all  very  fashionable 
shades. 

All  walking  shoes  are  made  with  lower  heels  than 
formerly. 

Pretty  morning  gowns  are  made  of  delicately  tinted 
cashmere,  in  a  Mother  Hubbard  with  a  watteau  plaited 
back,  and  the  front  held  about  the  waist  by  satin  ribbons. 
Walking  jackets  of  rough  woolen  cloth  in  dark  scarlet  are 
just  now  very  fashionable.  They  are  trimmed  with  black 
braid. 

Vails  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion  this  fall,  but  when 
worn  are  of  plain  illusion  of  the  color  of  the  dress. 


The  coming  woman  continues  to  invade  the  colleges — 
not  the  modernized  colleges  which  agree  to  coeducation, 
but  the  venerable  institutions.  The  latest  instance  is 
that  of  Miss  Alice  Jordan,  who  goes  from  Michigan  Uni- 
versity to  the  law  school  of  Yale — Yale,  that  is  said  to 
have  shut  out  women  heretofore  from  all  departments  of 
the  college  except  that  of  art !  This  is  a  very  significant 
innovation.   

Miss  St.  Pierre,  a  wealthy  Tennessee  heiress,  has  a 
novel  plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  white  people  of 
the  South.  She  intends  to  form  colonies,  and  give  them 
houses  and  work.  She  will  give  each  family  timber  to 
build  a  house,  and  a  ten  years'  lease  on  twenty  acres  of 
land. 


A  Bucharest  artist  has  spent  ten  years  in  decorating  his 
rooms  with  postage  stamps,  and  incidentally  proving  that 
the  woman  who  makes  crazy  quilts  has  not  reached  the 
height  of  foolishness.  Postage-stamp  decoration  ought 
to  please  the  persons  who  make  shell-work  and  similar 
horrors. 

A  portrait  of  Cleopatra,  painted  on  stone,  is  offered  for 
sale  at  the  modest  figure  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
painting,  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
was  taken  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian. 


Dresses  are  to  be  again  made — especially  for  young 
girls — with  soft  full  waists  of  sheen-white  muslin,  over 
which  a  zouave  jacket  matching  the  skirt  is  worn. 


OVEN    AND  RANGE. 

The  following  recipes  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family- 
Hook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan . 

Roast  Lamb:  Briefly,  the  piece  of  lamb  should  be 
dusted  with  flour,  and  roasted  just  done.  But  meat  cut- 
ting is  quite  an  art;  very  few  women  cooks  understand  it. 
As  it  makes  meat  "  go  further  "at  the  carving  table  to 
have  it  cut  up  properly  before  cooking,  it  may  easily  be 
the  case  that  the  low-priced  cook  costs  the  employer 
more  than  the  really  skillful  one  at  twice  the  wages.  In 
dividing  a  side  of  lamb,  get  the  ribs  and  loin  as  long  and 
as  well  covered  with  meat  as  possible,  by  cutting  off  the 
shoulder  close  up  to  the  blade  bone.  People  who  choose, 
almost  invariably  want  the  ribs  (the  same  cut  that  makes 
chops),  and  next  to  that  for  choice  is  the  loin,  which 
should  be  well  cut  down  into  the  leg.  With  the  point  of 
the  kitchen  cleaver  hack  through  the  backbone,  at  one  or 
two  ribs  apart,  and  the  same  along  the  brisket,  and  chop 
the  ribs  once  across  the  breast,  and  all  without  dividing 
the  meat  more  than  can  be  helped.  Chop  off  the  shanks 
and  end  of  neck,  wash  and  put  them  in  the  stock  boiler. 
Put  a  little  salt  in  the  baking  pan,  the  fat  from  the  Iamb, 
and  a  very  little  water;  make  it  hot;  dip  the  meat  in> 
flour,  on  both  sides,  and  lay  it  in  the  hot  pan.  Keep  only 
enough  water  in  to  prevent  burning  the  bottom  of  the- 
pan.  A  little  drippings  may  be  needed  for  basting.  The 
ribs  and  shoulder  should  be  done  in  twenty  minutes,  the 
leg  in  half  an  hour.  There  will  not  be  any  real  gravy  in 
the  pan  worth  speaking  of  by  this  method,  the  juices  all 
being  retained  in  the  meat ;  but  if  you  can  afford  it,  put 
a  spoonful  of  fresh  butter  in  during  the  last  few  minutes, 
and  baste  the  joint  with  it;  it  gives  a  richer  brown  to  the 
outside,  and  makes  a  good  pan  gravy  when  water  is 
added. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Roast  Lamb:  The  preceding  direc- 
tions having  been  followed,  and  the  baking-pan  brown 
already  with  flour  and  butter,  and  not  burnt,  pour  off  all 
the  clear  fat,  and  instead  of  water  add  a  cup  of  milk. 
Let  it  cook  in  the  pan  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  a  sprinkling  of  chopped  parsley  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon.  The  parsley  should  be  added  only  when  the 
sauce  is  to  be  sent  in,  as  it  loses  color  by  standing. 

Chicken  Cutlets:  Take  a  chicken  and  cut  off  the  two 
legs,  with  all  the  meat  that  can  be  got  by  cutting  close  to 
the  carcass,  and  also  cut  off  the  wings,  with  all  the  breast 
meat  attached.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  four  pieces 
off  each  chicken  that  shall  have  a  bone  in-each  one,  to  be 
scraped  up  like  a  cutlet  bone,  and  plenty  of  meat  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  same  as  a  lamb  chop.  The  leg  cutlets  con- 
sist of  drumstick  and  second  joint ;  the  others  have  the 
fillet  or  breast  and  the  wing  bone.  Chop  off  the  knobby 
ends.  The  bone  of  the  second  joint  should  be  loosened 
from  the  meat,  all  the  meat  pushed  to  one  side  of  it,  and 
the  bone  pushed  through  a  hole  made  in  the  edge  of  the 
meat— all  to  make  it  look  like  a  lamb  chop;  and  the  ends 
of  all  the  bones  should  be  scraped  clean  for  about  an 
inch.  When  all  are  prepared,  parboil,  by  dropping  the 
cutlets  in  boiling  water  or  broth  well  seasoned.  They 
lose  their  shape  if  not  so  managed.  When  they  have  boiled 
five  minutes,  lay  them  flat  on  dishes  or  pans,  put  other 
dishes  on  top,  and  a  heavy  weight,  and  let  them  get  quite 
cold.  After  that  trim  and  shape  them  neatly.  Dip  each 
cutlet  in  a  little  beaten  egg  and  water,  then  in  cracker 
meal,  and  fry,  in  hot  lard,  in  a  frying-pan,  or  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  butter. 

Bread  Custard  Pudding:  Two  cupfuls,  pressed  in,  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  but- 
ter—small egg  size ;  one  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
lemon,  two  yolks  or  one  whole  egg.  Crumble  the  bread 
fine,  either  by  chopping  or  grating ;  grate  half  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  into  it,  and  squeeze  a  little  of  the  juice  into  the 
sugar.  Mix  the  milk  with  the  yolks  and  sugar;  melt  the 
butter,  and  mix  in,  and  pour  the  mixture  over  the  bread 
crumbs  m  a  buttered  pudding-pan  or  bowl,  and  bake 
about  twenty-five  minutes.  Various  changes  can  be 
made,  by  adding  raisins,  currants,  or  citron,  to  this  pud- 
ding. The  fruit  must  be  sprinkled  in  after  the  pudding 
is  in  the  baking  pan.  It  will  sink  if  stirred.  Serve  a 
sauce  with  the  pudding. 

Brcnvned  Potatoes:  Pare  the  potatoes,  and  steam  them ; 
and  the  broken  ones  being  used  to  mash,  or  a  la  duchesse, 
put  the  others  in  a  small  pan,  with  some  drippings  from  the 
roast-lamb  pan  and  a  dredging  of  salt,  and  bake  them 
brown.  Cold  boiled  or  baked  potatoes  are  not  fit  for  this 
purpose;  they  can  be  used  better  for  breakfast  dishes. 
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THE  TIT-WILLOW  SONG,  FROM  "THE  MIKADO." 


And 
And  a 
That  'twas 
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to  him,  "Dickey  bird,  why  do  you  sit  sing 
cold  per  -  spi  -  ra  -  tion  be-spangled  liis  brow,  Oh 
blitriit-ed     af  -  ice  -  tion    that  made  him  ex  -  claim,  "Oh 


'  Willow, 
wil  -  low, 
wil  -  low, 


tit  -  wil  -  low, 
tit  -  wil  -  low, 
tit  -  wil  -  low, 


tit  -  wil  -  low!' 
tit  -  wil  -  low! 
tit  -  wil  -  low!" 
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weak  -  ness    of     in  -  tel  -  lect,  bird  -  ie?"     I  cried, 
and       he  sighed,  and    a     glir  -  gle    he  gave, 
you       re  -  main  cal  -  lous  and     ob  -  du  -  rate,  I 


T  y 

a    rath  -  er  tough  worm   in  your  lit  -  tie      in  •  side  ? "    With  a 

Then    he  threw  him  -  self     in  -  to  the  bil  -  low  -  y   wave,       And  an 

Shall    per  -  ish     as      he     did    and  you  will  know  why,           Though  I 
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shake     of       his      poor  lit  -  tie    head,  he 
ech  -  o        a  -  rose  from  the    su   -   i  - 
prob  -  a  -   bly    shall    not    ex  -  claim  as 


re  -  plied, 
cide's  grave — 
I  die, 


'Oh 
Oh 
■Oh 


wil  -  low, 
wil  -  low, 
wil  -  low, 


 N 


tit 
tit 
tit 


wil  -  low, 
wil  -  low, 
wil  -  low. 


tit  -  wil  -  low!" 
tit  -  wii  -  low!" 
tit  -  wil  -  low!" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  WINDING  OF  THE  SKEIN. 


I  held  the  skein  for  her  one  night, 
When  the  shadowy  glint  of  the  lire-light 
Danced  fitfully  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Polly  and  I,  and  that  was  all, 
Were  there  to  see  the  ghostly  ball : 
Tongs  and  scuttle,  hearth-dogs  and  cat, 
Venus  de  Milo  and  mandarin  fat, 
Table  and  lamp,  and  chairs  where  we  sat, 
In  rhythmic  measure  went  round  and  round, 
In  rhythmic  measure  with  never  a  sound; 
While  Tolly's  arms  as  she  wound  and  wound, 
Looked  like  a  fiddler  drawing  his  bow 
Across  his  fiddle  to  and  fro; 
The  strings  were  those  of  the  skein,  you  know: 
I  held  the  skein. 

I  held  the  skein.    I'd  known  her  long, 
And  my  heart  had  learned  the  same  old  song 
That  hearts  have  sung  since  hearts  were  made- 
Trilled  in  sunlight  or  sobbed  in  the  shade. 
Hut  my  lips  were  mute,  for  I  was  afraid 
To  speak  my  thoughts.    So  I  held  my  peace, 
And  borrowed  hope,  and  took  new  lease 
Ol  a  friendship  I  hated  yet  dreaded  might  cease; 
For  Tolly  was  oddish  and  queer  in  her  ways, — 
Her  yeas  were  nays  and  nays  were  yeas; 
And  it  often  took  me  days  and  days 
To  find  out  if  she  was  vexed  or  pleased, 
Or  if  I'd  been  wounded  or  only  teased; 
15ut  her  ladyship  was  this  night  appeased : 
I  held  the  skein. 

I  held  the  skein,  the  last  few  strands; 

And,  as  they  escaped,  my  outstretched  hands 

Were  stretched  out  further  and  further  still 

(You  see  the  yarn  might  have  dropped),  until 

Somehow — well,  Polly  wasn't  ill, 

Only  a  little  bit  tired,  she  said; 

And,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  ache  in  the  head, 

That  nestled  close  under  a  beard  that  was  red, 

But  is  auburn  now.    And  she  calls  me  Ned, 

And  says  it  was  really  very  ill-bred 

To  kiss  her,  and  hold  her  waist  instead 

Of  the  skein;  and  she'd  never  trust  me  again. 

But  she  has,  for  years  have  flown  since  then 

I  held  the  skein.  Boston  Gazette. 


THE  CHESS  PLAYER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  dark,  heavy,  somber  autumn 
day  that  I,  together  with  the  messenger  who  had  sum- 
moned me,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  house  in  which  my 
services  as  a  physician  were  required.  The  only  way  of 
approach  to  the  mansion  lay  across  a  lake.  My  guide 
unfastened  the  chain  of  a  small  boat  which  slept  among 
the  sedges  at  our  feet,  and,  having  taken  my  seal  in  the 
prow,  we  pushed  off  into  the  dark  water.  Before  us  lay  the 
mansion,  backed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which 
rose  far  into  the  sky.  Who  could  support,  day  after 
day,  and  season  after  season,  the  lifeless  luster  of  that 
inky  lake,  the  unchangeable  oppression  of  those  over- 
watching  hills?    Certainly,  no  common  person. 

"  Certainly,  no  common  person."  As  I  repeated  these 
words  to  myself,  the  boat  touched  the  fungus-tinted 
granite  of  the  steps  ascending  to  the  archway  of  the 
door.  A  servant  appeared  at  the  entrance,  who,  taking 
my  bag  and  wrapper,  preceded  me  into  a  dusky  hall, 
where  the  light  which  entered  through*  the  deep-set, 
pointed  windows  was  barely  sufficient  to  reveal  the  rich 
oaken  carving  of  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Thence  I  was  conducted,  through  many  narrow,  shad- 
owdy,  and  winding  corridors,  to  a  small  chamber  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  This  room  was  furnished  in  a 
more  recent  style ;  and,  indeed,  except  for  the  scarcity  of 
light,  occasioned  by  the  same  pointed  and  narrow  windows 
which  I  had  before  observed,  might  have  been  called  a 
comfortable  apartment.  The  floor  and  ceiling  were,  in- 
deed, of  the  same  black  oak  as  before;  an  antique  lamp 
hung  from  the  roof,  by  a  long  chain ;  the  door  was  screened 
by  a  curtain  of  tarnished  tapestry:  so  much  was  ancient, 
mediaeval.  But  the  walls  were  surrounded  with  shelves, 
stored  with  books  and  papers,  and  writing  materials  lay- 
on  the  table,  and  an  easy-chair  stood  invitingly  beside  a 
cheerful  fire.    The  room  was  empty. 

As  I  now  stood  before  the  fire,  it  struck  me  for  the  first 
time  as  a  little  remarkable  that  I  did  not  even  know  my 
patient's  name.  I  had  been  summoned  on  this  errand  by- 
mere  chance,  my  door-plate  having  happened  to  be  the 
first  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  messenger.  I  was  a  new  ar- 
rival in  the  neighborhood,  and  knew  little  of  the  residents. 
Of  this  remote  and  singular  dwelling  I  had  never  so  much 
as  heard.  I  looked  around  the  room.  Immediately  my 
attention  became  arrested  and  my  interest  awakened. 
Whatever  sort  of  person  might  turn  out  to  be  the  owner 
of  this  strange  place,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  one  pas- 
sion in  common  with  myself.  On  the  table  stood  a  chess- 
board, with  a  game  half  played.  Beside  the  board  lay  a 
note-book,  in  which  seemed  to  be  penciled  remarks  on 
the  position.  I  approached  the  book  shelves.  One  whole 
shelf  contained  some  dozens  of  volumes  solely  refer- 
ring to  the  game,  from  the  largest  German  hand-book 
to  the  thinnest  pamphlet;  transactions  of  chess  societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  bulky  scrap-books  filled  with 
cuttings — ol  problems,  games,  and  annotations.  Several 
of  the  volumes  were  of  the  rarest  kind,  such  as  I  had 
never  hoped  to  set  my  eyes  on. 

My  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  the 
door.  I  turned,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the 
object  of  my  envy. 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and 
with  mutual  surprise.  One  who  had  looked  only  at  his 
face,  and  at  his  strangely  bright  yet  tintless  eyes,  would 
have  pronounced  him  young;  yet  his  hair  was  the  hair  of 
a  very  old  man. 

The  surprise  with  which  I  regarded  him,  however,  arose 
not  from  his  appearance,  but  from  a  strange  discovery 
which  I  made  as  my  eyes  fell  on  his  person.  Long  though 
it  was  since  I  had  seen  them  last,  those  peculiarities  of 
face  and  figure  were  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  It  was  im- 
possible that  I  could  be  mistaken. 


"  Philip — Philip  Froissart !"  I  ejaculated  at  last,  re- 
covering a  little  from  my  astonishment. 

"  What,"  he  answered,  on  his  side,  "  Taul  Selden  !" 
And  thereupon  we  clasped  hands,  with  all  the  cordiality 
of  an  old  regard. 

Strange  and  unexpected  meeting!  Five  and  twenty 
years  had  passed  since  I  and  Philip  Froissart  had  met. 
As  under-graduates  of  the  same  college,  we  had  once  been 
close  and  intimate  friends;  and  I  had  known  as  much  of 
Froissart  as  it  was  possible  to  know  of  a  person  of  his  pe- 
culiar nature.  But,  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, our  ways  of  life  had  drawn  us  far  apart. 

The  appearance  of  illness— perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
of  disquietude  and  agitation— in  his  face  recalled  to  me 
the  purpose  for  which  I  had  been  summoned.  I  inquired 
whether  it  was  on  his  own  account  that  he  had  sent  for 
medical  advice.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  What, 
then,  were  his  symptoms?    What  did  he  suspect? 

Froissart  answered  me  with  clearness  and  precision.  I 
gathered  from  his  replies  that  he  was  suffering  from  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by  prolonged 
insomnia.  He  had,  moreover,  lately  had  suspicion,  from 
certain  sensations  in  that  organ,  that  his  heart  was  af- 
fected. 

I  sent,  without  delay,  for  my  bag,  produced  a  stetho- 
scope, and  examined  him  carefully.  I  could  find  noth- 
ing wrong;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  important  organs  of 
the  body  were  in  sound  condition.  The  nervousness,  to- 
gether with  the  resulting  insomnia  of  which  he  spoke, 
proceeded,  therefore,  lrom  some  outer  cause,  which  it 
now  became  my  business  to  discover:  the  supposed  af- 
fection of  the  heart  was  merely  imaginary. 

"  Froissart,"  I  said,  when  I  had  finished,  "  I  can  only 
account  for  your  state  by  supposing  you  to  be  subject  to 
some  secret  cause  of  agitation,  of  which  you  have  not 
spoken.  If  such  be  the  case,  you  must  not  hide  it,  or  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you." 

As  I  said  these  words,  Froissart  started  and  regarded 
me  with  agitation,  but  he  was  silent. 

"  It  is  just,"  he  said,  at  length ;  "  it  is  very  just.  I  will 
not  hide  it.  I  have — I  have  a  most  strange  story  to  tell 
you,  Paul.  But  not  now,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, "  not  now.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  have  kept  you  here  talking 
about  my  ailments  when  you  must  be  dying  of  hunger. 
It  is  true  that  if  I  lived  like  a  hermit  in  a  rock  I  could 
hardly  be  more  solitary  than  I  am ;  but  my  fare  is  some- 
what better  than  an  anchorite's,  as  I  hope  to  show  you." 

As  we  dined,  our  conversation,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, turned  upon  the  events  which  had  filled  the  lives 
of  each  of  us  during  the  twenty  years  or  more  which  had 
elapsed  since  we  had  parted.  Froissart's  life,  as  he  re- 
lated it,  had,  however,  been  a  singularly  uneventful  one, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  been  essentially  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Many  years  before,  he  told  me,  he 
had  tallen  in  with  the  owner  of  that  house,  and  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  in  his  company. 
A  strong  community  of  tastes  drew  together  host  and 
guest;  days  flew  by,  and  Froissart  still  lingered ;  days 
passed  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months,  months  into  years, 
and  still  he  and  old  Martin  Sombras — an  old  bachelor, 
like  himself— lived  together  in  the  solitary  mansion.  The 
life  suited  them  both,  and,  what  is  more  singular,  they 
suited  each  other.  Their  days  were  occupied  in  scientific 
investigations,  in  which  both  took  much  interest.  Their 
evenings  were  passed  in  playing  chess,  which  game  was,  in 
Sombras,  an  engrossing  passion. 

They  had  lived  together  uninterruptedly  till  three  months 
ago,  when  old  Martin  Sombras  suddenly  died,  leaving 
the  house  and  the  whole  of  his  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, to  his  companion  of  so  many  years.  Since  that 
time  Froissart  had  lived  absolutely  alone ;  nor  had  he 
even  crossed  the  lake  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  seen 
his  old  friend  carried  to  the  grave. 

Froissart  rose  from  the  table  and  led  the  way  back  to 
the  library,  where  our  coffee  was  brought  to  us  by  a  man- 
servant. Evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  the  burning 
fire  and  lighted  lamp  made  the  room  look  warm  and 
comfortable;  and  yet  I  felt,  without  precisely  knowing 
why,  a  curious  uneasiness.  Perhaps,  scarcely  recognized 
by  myself,  the  recollection  of  the  mystery  of  which  Frois- 
sart had  obscurely  spoken  continued  to  haunt  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  mind.  Froissart,  however,  made  no  further 
allusion  to  the  subject,  and  I  forbore  to  press  him  for  an 
explanation,  which  minht  not  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  his 
humor.  He  should  choose  his  own  time.  We  had 
arranged  that  I  should  stay  with  him  tor  a  day  or  two  at 
least;  perhaps  longer;  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
haste. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  very  evening  was 
not  to  pass  by  without  a  beginning  of  those  strange  events 
which  it  has  so  singularly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  chronicle. 

I  have  said,  that  in  spite  of  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  surroundings  I  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  un- 
easiness. It  was,  perhaps — or  certainly, — the  steady  growth 
of  this  sensation  over  me  which  at  length  prompted  me 
to  speak  of  it  aloud. 

"  Froissart,"  I  said,  suddenly,  after  a  long  interval  of 
silence,  during  which  we  had  both  become  engrossed  in 
our  own  thoughts,  "there  is  something  about  this  old 
house  of  yours  which  makes  me  shiver.  What  is  it? 
Have  you  not  felt  it?    It  is  something  ghostly,  I  am  sure? " 

I  said  these  words,  of  course,  merely  in  jest ;  but  Frois- 
sart started,  as  if  my  voice  had  roused  him  from  a  reverie. 
His  strange  agitation  returned ;  he  grew  paler  than  before, 
gazed  at  me  with  a  most  singular  expression,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak ;  but,  as  before,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  remained  silent. 

"Paul,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "I  must  leave  you  for  a 
short  time.  I  shall  probably  be  back  in  a  few  minutes ; 
but,  if  I  am  detained,  you  will  not  mind  amusing  yourself 
with  a  book,  I  know.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  leave 
you,  even  for  a  minute;  but  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am 
sure."  And,  murmuring  apologies  for  leaving  me  alone, 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  strangeness  and  excite- 
ment of  his  manner,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  did  nothing. 
Then  I  sprang  from  my  seat  and  followed  him. 


When  I  gained  the  door,  Froissart  was  already  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor ;  in  a  moment  more  1  lost  sight  of  him. 
Once  or  twice  I  stopped  and  listened;  but  I  could  now 
hear  nothing.  After  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable 
ascent,  the  stairs  came  out  upon  a  broad  landing,  on 
which  two  or  three  doors  opened.  From  one  of  these,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  landing  to  which  I  stood,  a  light 
shone ;  and  now  I  could  see  that  Froissart  was  there,  and 
in  the  act  of  striking  a  light  and  kindling  a  lamp. 

To  my  extreme  surprise  Froissart  was  not  alone.  The 
room  was  already  tenanted. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a  small,  low,  square 
table,  the  top  of  which  was  fitted  with  a  chess-board.  The 
pieces  of  red  and  white  ivory  were  drawn  up  as  at  the 
commencement  of  a  game.  At  this  table  a  man  was 
already  sitting,  with  his  side-face  turned  toward  me,  and 
his  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  the  board.  His  aspect 
was  singular,  not  to  say  startling.  It  was  that  of  a  for- 
eigner— of  an  Oriental.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  coiled 
turban,  a  long,  loose,  flowing  robe,  hanging  sleeves,  a  crim- 
son scarf,  and  a  jeweled  collar.  His  complexion  ap- 
peared to  be  swarthy ;  he  wore  a  long  gray  beard,  and  he 
sat  before  the  table  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

Froissart,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  took  his  seat  at  the 
table,  opposite  the  Oriental.  Even  from  the  distance  at 
which  I  stood,  I  could  see  that  he  was  laboring  under 
strong  excitement.  On  taking  his  seat,  he  looked  tremu- 
lously toward  the  turbaned  figure,  and  hastily  moved  a 
pawn.  Then  he  remained  gazing  at  his  opponent,  with- 
out moving  or  speaking,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fascination. 

The  feeling  ot  breathless  expectancy  which  seemed  to 
possess  him  extended  itself  to  me,  and  I  waited  silently, 
even  in  trepidation,  for  what  would  happen  next. 

Five  minutes  wasted,  ten  minutes,  still  Froissart  sat 
thus,  his  eyes  fixed  intently,  eagerly,  upon  the  face  be- 
fore him.  My  surprise  increased;  I  could  not  conceive 
why  the  other  did  not  move  his  pawn  in  answer.  The 
first  moves  in  a  game  of  chess  are  stereotyped,  and  require 
no  consideration;  yet  the  player  continued  to  gaze 
fixedly  at  the  board,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  motion. 

A  hundred  thoughts,  surmises,  perplexities,  specula- 
tions, flitted  through  my  brain,  each  more  bewildering 
than  the  rest.  How  came  this  strange  personage  to  be 
sitting  here  alone  in  the  dark  tower  before  Froissart  came? 
For  what  reason  had  he  left  me  to  play  chess  with  this 
mysterious  stranger?  Wherefore  did  the  stranger  thus 
refuse  to  play  ? 

As  I  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  conjecture  what  could 
be  the  explanation  of  these  things,  Froissart  changed  his 
attitude.  He  rose,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  prepared  to 
extinguish  the  lamp.  Had  1  been  capable  of  feeling 
further  surprise,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  it.  Nothing 
had  happened — nothing  which  explained  the  presence  of 
the  stranger;  nothing  which  even  suggested  a  motive  for 
Froissart's  visit  to  the  tower;  yet  he  was  evidently  coming 
away.  As  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the  lamp,  I 
advanced  toward  the  door.  He  heard  my  step,  and, 
turning  round  and  seeing  who  it  was,  he  came  forward  at 
once,  with  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  shutting  and  locking  the 
door  behind  him. 

"  How  did  you  find  your  way  up  here?"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  he  strove,  not  altogether  successfully,  to 
render  easy  and  unconcerned.  "  Have  I  been  long 
gone  ? " 

I  told  him;  I  explained,  without  reserve,  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  me  to  follow  him.  He  understood 
me ;  he  pressed  my  hand  in  silence.  Wre  descended  the 
stairs  together. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said — "to-morrow  I  purpose  to  tell 
you  all.  To-night  it  is  late,  and  my  story  is  a  long  one; 
nor  do  I  feel  at  this  moment  either  the  courage  or  the 
humor.  Did  you  see"  (dropping  his  voice  to  its  lowest 
key)—"  did  you  see  

"  I  did,"  I  answered,  replying  to  his  look,  "and  I  will 
ask  you  but  one  question,  Froissart— perhaps  a  very 
strange  one :  Is  that  figure  yonder — is  it  or  is  it  not — 
alive? " 

We  had,  as  I  have  said,  been  descending  the  stairs  as 
we  spoke  thus;  and  we  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
door  of  the  chamber  in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night. 
Froissart  regarded  me  with  a  singular  expression. 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  will  decide  that  I  am  mad," 
he  said,  "if  I  answer  truthfully  that  question.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  justified  in  so  thinking,  though  you  would 
be  wrong.  Yet  I  will  answer  it.  You  asked  me  whether 
or  not  yonder  figure  is  a  living  being,  and  I  now  tell  you 
that — I  do  not  know  !  " 

As  Froissart  returned  this  strange  reply,  I  looked  attent- 
ively at  him.  His  face  was  now  composed,  his  voice 
steady,  his  eye  clear  and  calm.  I  could  perceive  in  him 
no  trace  of  aberration  or  illusion;  and  yet  his  words 
were  surely  "  wild  and  whirling  "  as  those  of  nightmare, 
of  frenzy,  of  delirium  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  separated  for  the  night,  but  it  was  long  before  I  re- 
tired to  rest ;  and  when  at  last  I  did  so,  I  lay  awake  for 
hours,  my  brain  busy  with  conjectural  explanations  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  At  length  I  gave  up,  in 
despair,  the  attempt  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  mystery; 
and,  weary  of  vain  conjectures,  I  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and  much  to 
my  disappointment,  Froissart  made  no  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  nor  to  his  promise  of  reve- 
lation. It  was  not  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  brief  No- 
vember day  was  already  dying,  that,  on  a  sudden,  and 
with  considerable  abruptness,  Froissart  rose  from  the 
chair,  where  he  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  reflec- 
tion, and  desired  me  to  follow  him. 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  him  whither.  He  led  the  way,  in 
silence,  to  the  dark  tower. 

The  figure  I  had  seen  the  night  before  was  sitting  before 
his  checkered  table,  with  the  turban,  beard,  and  flowing 
robe,  exactly  as  I  had  seen  them.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  I  had  been  mistaken;  the  eyes. of  the 
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figure  were  not.  fixed,  as  I  had  supposed,  upon  the  pieces, 
but  were  gazing  straight  before  him. 

On  viewing  the  figure  thus  closely,  I  discovered  at  once 
that  it  was  an  artificial  construction — a  machine  in  the 
shape  of  a  man.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt;  the  beard 
was  stiff  and  lifeless,  the  features  mask-like,  the  eyes  of 
glass.  It  had  been  merely  the  effect  of  distance  and  un- 
certain light  which  had  deceived  me.  I  spoke  my  thoughts 
aloud. 

"It  is,  then,  really  an  automaton." 

"  It  was  so,"  returned  Froissart,  with  a  curious  empha- 
sis.   I  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  not  comprehending. 

"It  was  so!"  I  repeated.  "And  what,  then,  is  it 
now  ?  " 

"  As  I  have  said,"  he  answered,  "  an  automaton  it  was; 
what  it  now  is,  God  knows." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  resumed  : 

"This  figure — this  automaton,  since  I  must  call  it  so — 
was  the  invention  of  my  old  friend,  Martin  Sombras.  It 
was  devised,  as  no  doubt  you  have  divined,  to  play  a 
game  of  chess  with  an  opponent.  Many  such  figures  have 
been  constructed,  differing  more  or  less  in  detail,  but  all 
depending  for  their  mode  of  action  upon  the  presence  of 
some  human  player,  carefully  concealed,  either  within  the 
figure  itself  or  in  a  chest  upon  which  the  board  was 
placed.  Sombras's  idea,  however,  was  radically  different 
from  these.  He  conceived  the  possibility  of  constructing  an 
automaton  which  should  be  really  such  ;  that  is,  such  that 
any  move  made  by  its  opponent  should  set  in  motion  a 
part  of  its  machinery,  which  would  thereupon  cause  the 
figure  to  make  the  answering  move  required  by  the  par- 
ticular combination  of  the  game.  Impossible  as  this  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  the  method  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished was  in  reality  wonderfully  simple.  Indeed,  if  you 
are  acquainted  with  certain  devices  of  somewhat  similar 
nature — Babbage's calculating  machine  forexample, — you 
will  be  aware  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
machinery  has  been  made  to  accomplish,  by  most  simple 
combinations,  results  apparently  impossible." 

I  admitted  that  this  was  so. 

"  I  need  not  then  go  into  details,"  continued  Froissart, 
"  which  are,  moreover,  unnecessary  to  my  story.  I  may 
4  just  mention,  however,  that  the  squares  of  the  board  are 
movable,  and  the  men  are  variously  weighted.  The  fact 
is,  the  design  was  never  completed.  Three  months  ago, 
just  as  it  was  finished,  requiring  only  a  screw  or  so  put  in, 
Sombras  died,  as  1  have  told  you. 

"  I  must  now  relate  to  you  more  particularly  the  manner 
of  his  death.  It  was  one  evening,  when  we  were  engaged 
as  usual  in  playing  chess.  The  game  was  an  absorbing 
one.  It  was  the  last  of  a  series  which  we  had  been  play- 
ing in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  an  opening  which  Som- 
bras had  discovered,  and  which,  with  the  fondness  of  a 
discoverer,  he  held  to  be  invincible.  For  some  time  I 
had  maintained  the  contrary ;  yet,  as  Sombras  beat  me, 
game  after  game,  I  began  to  feel  shaken  in  my  opinion. 
At  last,  however,  I  believed  I  had  discovered  a  weak- 
ness in  his  method.  That  game  was  to  decide  it.  If  I 
failed  this  time  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Sombras 
had  hit  upon  a  discovery  which  might  revolutionize  the 
game. 

"  We  began  to  play,  and  it  seemed  that  I  had  been 
right.  The  move  1  had  devised  appeared  to  have  broken 
up  the  attack,  so  at  least  I  thought  as  I  sat  waiting  for 
Sombras  to  reply  to  it.  He  was  already  putting  out  his 
hand  to  do  so,  when,  to  my  horror,  he  paused,  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair,  insensible. 
Perhaps  the  excitement,  the  strain  ot  thought,  had  brought 
on  the  attack  ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  his  health 
was  at  that  time  perilously  feeble.  But  whatever  was  the 
cause,  the  result  was  terribly  sure.  He  was  carried  to 
his  room,  doctors  were  sent  for,  and  arrived— too  late! 
Long  before  they  came  my  old  friend  was  dead." 

Froissart  paused,  and  his  voice  trembled.  I  said  noth- 
ing; and  presently  he  resumed: 

"  I  have  hurried  over  this  part  of  my  story  as  briefly  as 
possible,  for  the  deep  pain  of  it  is  with  me  still.  It  was 
By  far  the  saddest  moment  of  my  life  when  I  returned 
from  the  melancholy  duty  of  following  his  coffin  to  the 
vault  to  this  old  house  where  he  and  I  had  lived  together 
so  long.  The  evening  of  that  day  was  gloomy  and 
depressing.  A  low  cloud  brooded  over  the  country,  like 
a  pall ;  a  fine  and  steady  rain  fell  dolefully.  Melancholy 
and  sick  at  heart,  I  roamed  aimlessly  and  in  silence 
through  the  empty  house.  At  last  my  restless  wanderings 
brought  me  to  the  tower.  It  was  already  dark  when  I 
entered  it,  and  I  carried  no  lamp. 

"  The  room,  I  say,  was  dark  when  I  entered  it,  and  1 
struck  a  light  and  kindled  the  swinging  lamp.  As  it  be- 
gan to  glimmer  fitfully,  and  to  throw  a  doubtful  light 
about  the  interior,  my  heart  all  of  a  sudden  gave  a  great 
bound,  and  then  seemed  to  stop  beating.  I  was  not 
alone !  Some  one  was  sitting  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  In  another  moment  the  lamp  flamed  up  brightly 
and  gave  forth  a  clear  light.  What  a  delicious  sensation 
of  relief  I  felt !  The  startling  object,  on  becoming  visible, 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  automa- 
ton, which  I  had  quite  forgotten,  seated  as  usual  before 
his  little  table. 

"  I  broke  into  a  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  not  without  a 
reflection  that  my  nervous  system  must  certainly  be  out 
of  order.  To  think  of  my  being  frightened  by  that  famil- 
iar figure,  which  I  had  seen  a  hundred  times  sitting  there 
so  tranquilly  before  his  checkered  board !  The  sight  of  it 
touched  me  with  a  strange  sense  of  the  pathetic.  I  re- 
membered how  it  had  been  for  years  the  occupation  and 
the  delight  of  my  old  friend  to  work  at  it,  to  calculate  for 
it,  to  invent  for  it  new  movements  and  improved  details; 
and  now  he  would  never  watch  it  play  a  game  as  he  had 
planned.  And  he  had  died,  moreover,  leaving  unaccom- 
plished the  one  other  ambition  of  his  life — to  have  linked 
his  name  immortally  to  the  game  he  loved,  as  the  inventor 
of  a  new  and  grand  and  revolutionary  owning. 

"  My  thoughts,  however,  were  suddenly  diverted  into 
another  channel.  I  was  struck  with  a  discovery  which 
puzzled  me  greatly.  The  chess-men  on  the  table  at  which 
the  figure  sat  were  not  ranged  in  order,  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  but  were  stationed  irregularly  about 


the  board,  as  in  the  position  of  an  unfinished  game.  Sev- 
eral pieces  on  both  sides  had  been  taken,  and  lay  on  the 
table  beside  the  board.  But  what  amazed  me  was  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  men  on  the  squares  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  me.  I  recognized  it  in  an  instant; 
it  was  the  game  in  which  I  and  Sombras  had  just  played 
together,  and  which  had  been  broken  off  on  account  of 
his  attack. 

"  I  say  I  was  amazed,  and  with  good  reason  ;  my  poor 
friend  had  never,  I  knew  well,  entered  that  room  after  his 
seizure.  Who,  then,  had  placed  the  men  in  the  position 
they  now  occupied?  The  more  I  thought  of  the  matter 
the  more  unaccountable  it  seemed.  Vet  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact;  the  pieces  stood  man  for  man,  as  I 
remembered  them.  I  even  recollected  to  what  the  move 
I  had  made  seemed  to  lead  up,  and  what  I  intended  to 
play  afterward.  As  I  now  look  at  the  board,  the  whole 
returned  to  my  mind  as  clearly  as  when  I  first  conceived 
it.  I  found  myself  repeating  in  my  mind  that  the  only 
plausible  retort  on  the  part  of  my  opponent  would 
be  such  and  such  a  move — P  to  QB3,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Half  unconsciously,  I  took  a  seat  before  the  board, 
opposite  the  automaton,  and  became  gradually  quite 
lost  in  speculation.  At  length,  in  order  to  consider  what 
the  effect  of  my  purposed  move  would  be,  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  queen,  and  played  the  move  I  contemplated 
-Q  to  KS. 

"  Instantly  the  figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
stretched  out  its  hand  deliberately  over  the  board,  and 
made  the  answering  move — P  to  QB3. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  amazement.  I  fell 
back  in  my  seat,  ana  gazed  for  many  minutes  in  stupefac- 
tion at  the  figure  of  the  automaton.  The  figure  sat  there 
motionless,  with  its  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  the  board. 
Presently,  however,  finding  that  1  did  not  move  again,  it 
raised  its  head  and  fastened  its  glassy  orbs  on  mine. 
Great  heavens! — it  must  have  been  my  fancy! — I  thought 
the  face  of  the  figure  now  bore  a  strange  and  dim  yet 
frightfully  distinct  resemblance  to  the  features  of  old 
Martin  Sombras. 

"  At  that  sight  my  blood  ran  chill  and  my  hair  rose  up. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  I  could  collect  my 
faculties  sufficiently  to  become  conscious  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  my  fears  and  of  the  shame  of  superstitious  ter- 
rors in  an  intellectual  being.  Was  not  this  spirit — if  spirit 
it  were — that  of  my  old  friend?  What  harm  would  it  do 
me  even  if  it  had  the  power?  Reflecting  thus,  and  sum- 
moning up  what  courage  I  had  left,  I  made  an  effort  to 
speak ;  and  this  time  my  voice,  though  strangely  altered, 
returned. 

"'Sombras,' I  said,  earnestly,  though  my  voice  qua- 
vered, '  if  you  are  here  indeed,  though  by  what  mysterious 
means  I  know  not,  speak  to  me!  What  would  you  have 
me  do? ' 

"The  figure  was  silent;  only  its  eyes  rested  intently  on 
the  board. 

"  '  This  game,  so  strangely  set,'  I  said;  1  do  you  desire, 
to  play  it? ' 

"I  thought  the  figure  bowed  its  head.  Its  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  the  board,  as  if  impatient  to  proceed.  I 
trembled,  but  I  no  longer  hesitated.  I  knew  my  move 
beforehand,  and  I  made  it.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure 
immediately  extended  itself  over  the  board  and  made  the 
answering  move. 

"  It  was  not  a  move  which  I  had  expected;  I  was  sur- 
prised. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  impossible  as  it  may 
seem  to  any  but  a  true  disciple  of  the  game  (and  to  such 
it  will  appear  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable),  in  spite  of 
the  sensation  with  which  my  veins  were  chill,  I  became 
interested,  then  absorbed.  I  thought  I  saw  the  object  of 
the  move,  but  I  was  not  certain.  I  did  not  move  without 
deliberation;  but,  again,  as  soon  as  I  had  played, my  op- 
ponent, without  the  hesitation  of  an  instant,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  moved  in  his  turn. 

"  Moreover,  the  move  itself  perplexed  me.  I  began  to 
tremble  with  excitement,  as  I  had  lately  trembled  with 
dread ;  and  yet  I  know  I  played  my  very  best— my  senses 
seemed  to  myself  extraordinarily  acute.  The  combination 
which  I  had  devised  again  appeared  irresistible — a  strata- 
gem certain  of  success;  I  had  the  game  within  my  grasp; 
I  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  victory.  Suddenly,  as 
my  opponent  moved  a  piece,  a  low  sound  caused  me  to 
look  up.  The  automaton  was  regarding  me  with  a  full 
gaze ;  and  now — it  wras  unmistakable— the  resemblance  in 
its  features  to  those  of  Martin  Sombras  was  no  figment  ot 
my  brain.  The  look  was  exactly  that  unmalignant  glance 
of  triumph  with  which  my  old  friend  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  announce  a  victory.  Involuntarily  I  cast  my 
eyes  down  to  the  board.  I  could  hardly  believe  what  I 
saw;  I  was  checkmated!  Sombras's  theory  had,  afterall, 
been  sound. 

"  So  deeply  was  I  absorbed  in  wonder  and  admiration 
that  I  half  forgot  the  strange  antagonist  to  whom  I  owed 
my  defeat.  I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  again  at  the 
figure.  As  I  did  so,  the  resemblance  which  had  existed 
to  the  face  of  my  old  friend  suddenly  vanished.  The 
eyes  again  became  glassy,  empty,  and  devoid  of  specula- 
tion; the  life,  the  movement,  which  had  animated  the 
figure,  died  out  of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  before  me 
but  mere  wood  and  painted  cloth.  It  was  as  if  I  had  seen 
my  old  friend  die  twice. 

"  Up  to  that  moment  I  had  preserved  my  faculties,  if 
not  from  amazement  and  trepidation,  yet  from  the  full 
sense  of  an  unearthly  presence  which  now  rushed  across 
my  spirit  in  a  flood.  The  excitement  which  had  buoyed 
me  up  deserted  me.  The  lifeless  eyes  of  the  figure 
vacantly  staring  seemed  a  thousand  times  more  awful 
than  their  previous  supernatural  life.  I  could  bear  no 
more.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  did  or  whither  I  was  go- 
ing, I  staggered  from  the  room  and  from  the  house." 

Again  Froissart  paused;  I  thought  he  had  finished  his 
story,  but  presently  he  resumed: 

"  Many  days  passed  before  the  terrors  of  that  night  gave 
way  to  a  calmer  if  not  less  solemn  feeling.  Then  a  most 
strange  idea  took  possession  of  me,  and  left  me  not  a 
moment's  rest  or  peace  of  mind.  What  if  the  spirit  should 
return?  Something  persuaded  me  that  it  would  return; 
that,  at  some  time,  which  I  could  not  foretell,  the  myste- 


rious fire  would  once  more  kindle  in  the  glassy  eyes,  tin 
living  likeness  waken  in  the  vacant  features,  the  startlii 
hand  extend  itself  over  the  table — and  I  should  play  y< 
another  game  of  chess  with  my  old  friend.  Reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  the  i>ersuasion  took  firm  hold  of  me, 
and  possessed,  as  it  still  possesses,  my  whole  being.  Not  a 
night  has  passed  since  then  but,  under  an  uncontrollable 
impulsion,  I  have  taken  my  seat,  never  without  a  thrill  of 
awed  expectation,  before  the  table,  and,  making  the  first 
move,  waited  for  the  figure  to  reply.    Hitherto  I  have 
waited  in  vain.    Last  night,  as  the  nights  before,  it  did 
not  stir.    To-night  it  may!' 


CHAPTER  III. 
As  Froissart  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  most  strange 
story,  1  will  not  deny  that  I  shivered,  as  if  w  ith  cold. 
Evening  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  light  of  the  room 
was  shadowy,  haunted,  and  uncertain.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  sal  the  mysterious  figure,  motionless, 
spectral  in  the  twilight,  and  looked  at  us  silently  with  its 
glassy  eyes. 

We  sat  in  silence.  I  know  not  what  to  think.  Had  I  not 
heard  the  story  from  Froissart  himself,  I  should  doubtless 
have  judged  him,  as  he  had  said,  to  be  mad  or  dreaming ; 
it  was  necessary  to  have  heard  him,  and  to  have  watched 
him,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not.  And  yet  there  was  an 
alternative;  the  whole  might  have  been  a  hallucination. 
What  was  there  to  show  that  it  was  not  so;  that  it  was 
not  the  illusion  of  a  disturbed  and  excited  brain?  As  if  1 
had  put  the  question  aloud,  Froissart  answered  my  un- 
spoken thought. 

"  Hallucination?  "  he  said.  "  You  think  so,  naturally ; 
and  certainly  I  thought  so  also  the  next  morning.  I  was 
then  as  cool  and  collected  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life— I 
mean  as  far  as  my  intellect  was  concerned;  and  I  was  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  my  own  wildness  of  imagination,  which 
had  played  me  such  a  prank.  I  easily  persuaded  myself 
that  I  had  been,  as  you  suppose,  merely  the  victim  of  a 
singular  delusion.  I  told  myself  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
I  added  that,  at  least,  I  could  not  prove  it  otherwise." 

"Very  true,"  I  interposed. 

"  But,  as  I  was  thus  thinking,  a  sudden  thought  came 
into  my  head.  I  could  prove  it.  I  had  but  to  go  to  the 
tower  and  examine  the  position  of  the  chess-men  on  the 
board.  If  they  stood  as  usual,  I  had  been  deceived.  If 
not  " 

"  Well?  "  I  said,  hastily.    "  Well,  you  went? " 

"  I  went,"  said  Froissart.  "  I  opened  the  door,  laugh- 
ing at  my  agitation,  repeating  to  myself  that  I  should  find 
the  pieces  drawn  up  in  rank,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  mystery — a  proved  delusion.  I  had  played,  as  it 
happened,  with  the  black  men." 

"  Well?  "  I  said,  again. 

"  Tne  pieces  were  stationed  irregularly  about  the  board. 
The  black  king  was  checkmated  

"  Selden,"  said  Froissart,  after  a  time,  "  I  have  told 
you  my  story.  I  see  that  you  are  shaken  Do  you  now 
believe,  as  I  am  forced  to  believe,  or  do  you  not?  " 

"  I  do,"  I  said;  "  I  must" — at  the  same  time  I  started 
from  my  seat—"  I  must,  Froissart.  But  another  thing  is 
clear  to  me:  that  this  figure  is  likely  to  kill  you  before 
long.  If  the  apparition  comes  again  you  will  die  of  shock ; 
if  it  does  not,  you  will  die  of  tension.  Neither  shall  hap- 
pen if  I  can  help  it;  of  that  I  am  determined.  To  you, 
Martin  Sombras,  whether  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  is 
rightly  sacred.  To  me,  a  living  friend  is  more  than  a  dead 
stranger  or  a  wandering  specter.    Come  !  " 

With  these  words  I  advanced  upon  the  turbaned  figure, 
and  before  Froissart  could  prevent  me,  or,  indeed,  be- 
come aware  of  my  intention,  I  seized  it  in  my  arms  and 
bore  it  toward  the  open  window. 

It  was  the  only  window  in  the  castle  which  was  of 
modern  size,  a  fact  which  arose  from  its  having  been  en- 
larged for  the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  light  for  the 
working  of  delicate  mechanism.  Sheer  below  it,  at  an 
immense  depth,  lay  the  lake,  gloomy  with  the  coming 
night.  F^xerting  all  my  strength,  I  raised  the  figure  to  the 
lintel,  and  lanched  it  forth  into  empty  space.  It  fell  like 
a  plummet. 

It  was  gone — eternally  gone  !  Evil  or  harmless,  earthly 
or  supernal,  it  was  gone,  and  its  mystery  with  it.  The 
automaton  was  buried  in  the  depths. 

A  few  words  oniy  need  be  added.  A  month  has  passed 
since  that  night,  and  Froissart  is  himself  again,  though, 
assuredly,  both  to  him  and  to  me  the  recollection  of  the 
automaton  will  remain  lastingly  connected  with  the  most 
inexplicable  experience  of  our  lives.  The  "  perturbed 
spirit "  of  old  Martin  Sombras  may  also  rest  in  peace, 
his  life's  ambition  being  attained.  His  great  gambit,  so 
nearly  lost,  so  amazingly  revealed,  will  shortly  appear  be- 
fore the  world,  edited,  with  notes  and  analysis,  by  Philip 
Froissart;  and  will  assuredly  create,  among  chess  circles, 
a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  the  result  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  prophesy. — Temple  Bar. 


Governor  Corwin  used  to  tell  a  good  story  about  an  at- 
tempt made  by  a  young  newspaper  man  to  "  interview  " 
him  concerning  the  formation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 
The  young  man  sent  up  his  card,  was  invited  up,  accepted 
an  offered  seat,  and,  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks, 
said  that  he  came  "  to  see  if  Mr.  Corwin  couldn't  tell  him 
something  about  Mr.  Lincoln."  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Corwin, 
"  I  do  not  understand  you.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?" 
"  Why,  something  about  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet. 
Are  you  to  have  a  place?  Tell  me  something  about  your- 
self." "Ohlahlyes!"  quoth  Mr.  Corwin.  "Well, I'll 
tell  you,  sir;  as  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  don't  know  any  thing 
about  his  intentions;  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I'll 
tell  you  something  about  myself,  confidentially,  not  to  be 
published  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  this:  Last 
night  I  stole  two  silver  watches— silver,  mind  you,  for  I 
don't  steal  gold  watches.  The  night  before  I  stole  six, 
and  the  night  before  that  I  stole  two;  and  I  have  given 
some  of  them  to  the  niggers  about  me.  I'm  in  the  habit 
of  stealing  silver  watches,  to  give  to  niggers.  Now,  don't 
put  that  in  your  paper,  for  it  might  injure  me.  It's  con- 
fidential !   Good-evening,  sir!  " — Ben:  Perley  Poore. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  SOCIALISTS. 


A  member  of  the  order  of  Progressive  Gospel  Socialists 
has  done  us  the  honor  to  address  us  a  long  communica- 
tion in  praise  of  his  society  and  damnation  of  every  one 
else.  We  would  willingly  publish  an  article  in  defense  or 
explanation  of  the  Socialist  creed.  The  only  conditions 
we  would  impose  are  that  it  should  not  be  of  inordinate 
length,  and  should  be  written  by  one  who  knows  both 
what  he  wants  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  We  regret  to  in- 
form our  kind  correspondent,  that,  with  the  best  ot  inten- 
tions, he  has  made  it  impossible  to  get  but  one  connected 
idea  out  of  his  column  article;  and  that  idea  is  the  irrele- 
vant and  unimportant  statement  that  he  does  not  like  our 
contributor,  J.  D.  S.    We  suspected  as  much  before. 

In  justice  to  the  correspondent,  who  has  endeavored  to 
cast  light  on  a  dark  subject,  it  should  be  said  that  he  un- 
doubtedly had  several  ideas,  and  that  he  endeavored  to 
express  them ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  what  they 
were.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  Progressive  Gospel 
Socialists  are  but  one  branch  ot  the  general  body  of 
Socialists.  In  spite  of  their  ferocious  motto,  "  By  peace 
if  we  can,  by  war  if  we  must,"  they  are  a  peaceful,  God- 
fearing body  of  men.  "The  pen  is  our  sword,  and  the 
Scripture  is  our  shield,"  says  our  informant.  Their  object 
is  not  directly  stated,  but  we  gather  the  idea  that  it  is  to 
induce  other  people  to  divide  up  their  goods.  It  is  just 
possible  that  these  men  wish  to  divide  up  their  own  prop- 
erty and  not  other  people's.  If  such  is  their  idea,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  it.  The  trouble  with 
socialism  is  that  its  unexpressed  motto  is  not  socialistic 
at  all.  "  What's  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my 
own,"  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement.  If  the  members  of 
the  Progressive  Gospel  Socialists  have  got  beyond  this 
stage,  they  ought  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  the  most 
practical  means.  As  our  informant  has  confined  himself 
to  such  glittering  phrases  as  the  "  brotherhood  of  man," 
"treason  to  unborn  posterity,"  and  other  mouth-filling 
and  unmeaning  terms,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  fully 
understanding  what  is  wanted. 

We  suggest  that  the  Progressive  Socialists  form  a  com- 
munity to  demonstrate  the  practical  nature  of  their  ideal. 
If  their  object  is  the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  "  brutes  " 
and  the  "  cranky  bigots  "  who  like  to  have  their  own  wives 
and  families  and  want  to  accumulate  property,  there  is  no 
more  effectual  way  than  that  of  good  example.  There 
are  chances  to  obtain  land  at  low  rates,  even  in  California. 
Even  a  Socialist  is  not  destitute  ot  property ;  and  the  total 
amount  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  order,  if  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  ought  to  give  the  community  a  very 
fair  start.  The  moral  effect  of  an  experiment  of  this 
sort  should  at  once  impress  itself  on  the  minds  of  these 
advanced  thinkers.  Such  a  chance  to  convert  the  world 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  socialistic  movement  in  this  country  is  an  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  the  national  life;  but  its  growth  within  the 
last  few  years  has  attracted  some  attention.  The  cause 
of  the  movement  is  not  tound  in  the  blatant  foreign  dema- 
gogues that  our  laws  allow  to  be  imported  and  to  become 
citizens.  Without  a  real  grievance  to  work  on,  the  "  move- 
ment "  would  have  ended  where  it  commenced.  The  un- 
just inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  real  griev- 
ance ;  the  piling  up  of  great  fortunes  by  speculation  is 
a  real  grievance — for  a  dollar  made  by  speculation  is  a 
dollar  taken  from  some  one  else :  and  to  say  that  a  hun- 
dred millions  has  been  made  by  speculation  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  other  men  have  lost  that  amount.  The 
problem  raised  by  the  inequalities  in  wealth  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor  is  solved  by  the 
Socialist  in  the  simplest  possible  way ;  the  rich  man  is  to 
be  made  to  "  divide,"  and  the  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  to  be  abolished.  Men  are  to  labor  for  the  "  state," 
and  the  state  is  to  provide  for  every  one.  It  is  a  simple 
remedy,  that,  as  any  one  can  see,  settles  the  whole  question 
of  unequal  distribution.  Further  than  this  the  Socialist 
does  not  go.  The  difficulties  of  production  under  the 
ideal  condition  of  affairs  are  not  touched  on  at  all.  "  The 
"  is  to  do  every  thing ;  but  who  is  to  be  the  state,  how 


production  is  to  be  enforced,  and  the  infinity  of  ques- 
tions that  come  up  at  once,  are  not  answered.  The 
avowed  mission  of  socialism  to-day  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  society,  and  destruction  is  an  easy  matter.  It  re- 
quires neither  brains,  intelligence,  nor  training,  to  destroy 
property  or  overturn  the  foundations  of  government  and 
society.  But  construction  is  a  different  matter.  One 
man  may  destroy  in  a  few  moments  what  a  thousand  men 
could  not  build  in  a  year. 

Construction  is  the  weak  point  of  socialism.  The  best 
systems  that  socialistic  writers  have  brought  out  are 
scarcely  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  The  unanswer- 
able objection  they  suggest  is  that  they  were  made  for 
angels  and  not  for  men.  One  of  the  fundamental  facts 
about  man  is  that  he  desires  the  exclusive  possession  of 
property ;  and  this  desire  is  not  born  of  training  but  of 
nature.  It  is  as  strong  in  the  child  that  can  not  talk,  but 
can  and  does  object  to  any  one  sharing  its  toys,  as  in  the 
man.  It  is  well  developed  in  the  more  intelligent  ani- 
mals, and  is  not  to  be  argued  or  legislated  away.  Nor 
has  any  theory  dealt  with  the  melancholy  and  undeniable 
fact  that  men  do  not  like  to  work,  and  will  not  work  with- 
out the  most  powerful  inducements.  A  man  must  work 
now  to  get  food  and  clothing,  and  whatever  else  he  may 
desire.  For  these  strong  incentives  socialism  would  sub- 
stitute the  orders  of  a  committee.  The  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  theories  is  a  military  despotism  infinitely 
more  stringent  and  powerful  than  the  despotism  of  the 
czars — a  despotism  that  should  direct  every  hour  of  a 
man's  life,  his  trade,  habits,  movements,  employments, 
and  living.  The  chance  for  individual  happiness  disap- 
pears at  once  under  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  with  fanatics,  and  we  have  no  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Progressive  Gospel 
Socialists,  or  any  other  branch  of  that  order.  It  is  evident 
that  the  injustices  of  life  can  not  be  cured  by  them,  and 
there  is  no  chance  that  their  beliefs  will  claim  a  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Their  home  is  those  lands  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  nothing  and  no  chance  of  getting  any  thing. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  the  workingman  to  ac- 
quire property  in  this  country,  there  is  small  danger  that 
he  will  turn  over  every  thing  to  the  state  and  place  his 
life  and  labor  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  Socialist 
committee. 


THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 


There  is  no  article  in  common  use  the  true  nature  of 
which  is  so  little  understood  as  that  of  money.  It  is 
underrated  and  overrated — valued  for  qualities  it  does  not 
possess,  while  its  real  capabilities  are  ignored.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  tyrant  and  slave,  worshiped  by  the  many  and 
scorned  by  the  few.  Money-getting  is  the  principle  which 
rules  our  nation;  yet  not  one  man  out  of  a  hundred,  if 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  question,  "  What  is  money?" 
would  know  how  to  answer  it. 

The  political  economies  have  it  that  "  money  is  a 
medium  of  exchange."  More  simply  stated,  it  is  merely  a 
purchasing  medium.  It  has  little  or  no  intrinsic  value. 
Weie  gold  itself  not  a  recognized  purchasing  agent  among 
civilized  nations,  the  possessor  of  millions  might  not  have 
the  wherewithal  to  get  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

If  money,  then,  is  worthless,  aside  from  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied,  it  logically  follows  that  its  value 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  forethought,  the  in- 
telligence and  the  sagacity  with  which  it  is  invested.  No 
man  is  a  good  citizen  who  does  not  keep  his  money  in 
active  circulation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
deal  in  some  actual  marketable  commodity  to  achieve 
this  result.  He  who  devotes  his  spare  means  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  does  more  wisely  than  his  neighbor 
who  devotes  every  penny  of  his  net  profits  to  the  increase 
of  his  trade,  or  sinks  his  money  in  real  estate.  A  well- 
trained,  intelligent  mind  is  a  better  capital  with  which  to 
begin  life  than  an  inheritance  of  thousands.  So,  also, 
the  man  who  indulges  in  books  and  pictures,  who  improves 
his  home,  and  sheds  a  refining  influence  upon  his  circle 
of  acquaintance,  does  better  and  more  wisely  than  one 
who  indulges  a  fancy  for  fine  horseflesh,  whose  interests 
are  centered  upon  his  stables  and  the  race-track,  even 
though  the  latter  plays  for  high  stakes  and  wins.  The 
one  accumulates  treasures  of  genuine,  inherent  value, 
which  yield  the  owner  a  percentage  that  can  not  be  reck- 
oned in  arithmetical  figures;  the  other  doubles  posses- 
sions which  are  worthless,  because  they  are  not  properly 
directed.  All  unused  capital  is  like  so  much  latent 
power,  and,  when  it  is  ill-directed,  it  is,  like  a  great  phys- 
ical force,  diverted  from  a  useful  course. 

When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  people  of  abundant 
means  and  large  incomes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 


man  who  lends  an  ear  to  the  pleading  voice  of  charity, 
who  establishes  public  benefactions,  who  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  thus 
secures  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  all  about  him, 
makes  a  more  profitable  investment  than  his  neighbor 
who  invests  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  Hence  it  has  come 
to  pass  that,  everywhere,  clear-headed  and  just-minded 
people  no  longer  value  money  for  money's  sake  alone, 
but  for  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  and  respect 
the  owner  of  a  fortune  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  expends  his  riches. 

San  Francisco  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  the  death  of  three  men  whose  individual 
estates  were  reckoned  by  millions,  who  died  unregretted 
by  the  community,  and  who  were  attended  to  their  graves 
by  a  smaller  following  of  sincere  mourners  than  gather 
about  the  bier  of  many  who  pass  their  lives  unnoted  and 
obscure. 

If  we  in  California — where  life  is  little  better  than  a 
race  for  money-getting,  and  where  wealth  has  always  in- 
vested its  possessor  with  a  fictitious  social  value — have 
reached  a  plane  where  we  can  exercise  some  discrimina- 
tion in  these  matters,  it  is  time  that  we  dethroned  our 
yellow  idol  and  set  up  some  worthy  principles  in  its  place. 
As  a  beginning,  there  are  three  simple  truths  which  it 
would  be  well  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young: 
First,  Money  is  ennobled  or  debased  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  second,  What  a  man  carries 
in  his  pocket  is  not  half  as  important  as  what  he  carries 
in  his  head  and  heart ;  third,  No  amount  of  wealth  can 
compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  principle  of  honor 
or  the  commission  of  one  unworthy  act. 


The  Chronicle  has  again  shown  its  high  standard  of 
morality  by  publishing  a  romance  of  the  swindling  Louisi- 
ana lottery  concern,  in  its  Thursday's  issue.  The  romance 
is  varied  this  time  by  substituting  an  Irishman  for  the  cus- 
tomary Italian,  and  introducing  a  widow  as  a  supplement- 
ary attraction.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  neither  the 
persons  nor  their  addresses  are  to  be  found  in  the  direct- 
ory. The  affidavit  of  the  swindler  Dauphin,  in  the 
Franquelain  trial  of  two  weeks  since,  will  warn  the  public 
just  how  much  of  the  stories  to  believe.  Mr.  Dauphin  is 
the  manager  of  the  lottery  swindle,  and  over  his  own 
signature  advertised  that  a  given  number  had  drawn  a 
prize  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars — "sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." The  affidavit  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  ticket 
was  never  sold  at  all,  and  remained  uncanceled  in  the 
office.  So  long  as  the  "gulls"  form  the  vast  majority  of 
the  community,  the  lottery  swindle  will  undoubtedly  find 
it  to  its  advantage  to  advertise  its  romances  in  the  Chron- 
icle; but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  officers  and 
postal  officials  to  see  that  the  circulation  of  the  advertise- 
ments is  stopped.  The  United  States  grand  jury,  now 
in  session,  might  profitably  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  If  the  newspapers  of  this  city 
have  no  more  respect  for  themselves  than  to  act  as  cap- 
pers for  a  gambling  concern,  they  ought  to  be  reminded 
by  a  heavy  fine  that  there  is  some  profit  in  being  honest. 


The  execution  of  Riel,  the  Canadian  rebel,  is  set  for 
Monday,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  will  be  reprieved 
again.  A  number  of  sentimentalists  have  been  bestirring 
themselves  to  have  the  sentence  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  There  is  no  apparent  ground  for  clemency 
in  this  case,  and  the  country  will  approve  the  sound 
common  sense  of  President  Cleveland,  who  declined  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  Canadian  government.  It  would 
have  been  more  logical  to  have  convicted  Riel  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty, 
than  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  conspiracy,  on  which 
there  was  some  doubt.  But  no  sympathy  is  likely  to  be 
wasted  on  a  man  who  tortured  his  prisoners  before  killing 
them ;  and  the  only  persons  in  this  country  who  will  be- 
come exercised  over  his  execution  are  the  sloppy  philan- 
thropists that  weep  over  Maxwell. 


The  fruit-growers  have  completed  their  organization, 
and  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  shipping 
rates  for  the  next  fruit  season.  The  recent  session  in  this 
city  began  in  stormy  fashion,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time 
that  the  usual  California  spirit  of  disunion  would  end  the 
movement  for  cheap  fruit  rates.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
railroad  regards  its  recent  offer  as  a  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment, and  a  break-up  of  the  convention  would  have  been 
the  last  of  reduced  rates  for  some  years.  Fortunately  the 
fruit-growers  were  able  to  compose  their  differences,  and, 
with  proper  management,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  healthy 
growth  in  this  important  industry. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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The  vigorous  action  of  the  government  in  protecting 
the  Chinese  in  Washington  territory,  and  the  indictment 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbances,  should  meet  with 
hearty  approval.  The  Chinese  are  in  Washington  ter- 
ritory under  protection  of  the  law,  and  are  as  much  entitled 
to  remain  as  any  other  foreigners.  The  men  of  the  ter- 
ritory are  trying  to  forward  a  good  cause  in  a  bad  way, 
and  are  doing  nothing  but  harm.  There  is  no  division  of 
sentiment  in  western  towns  on  the  Chinese  question.  They 
are  bad  citizens  and  disagreeable  neighbors,  and  no  com- 
munity is  to  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  them ; 
but  it  is  the  worst  of  folly  to  look  for  other  than  lawful 
means  to  accomplish  our  ends.  The  editor  of  the  Alt  a 
very  pertinently  points  out  that  if  we  break  the  part  of 
the  Exclusion  law  that  guarantees  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  already  here,  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not  like 
them,  the  eastern  ports  might  break  the  rest  of  the  law 
and  admit  all  the  Chinese  that  come,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  exclusion.  A  selfish  but  con- 
vincing argument  against  the  Washington  expulsion  of 
Chinese  will  readily  occur  to  San  Francisco.  The  de- 
parted Chinese  are  shipped  to  this  place,  and  must  be 
housed  and  fed  in  our  already  over-crowded  Chinese 
quarter.  San  Francisco  decidedly  objects  to  being  made 
the  slop-bucket  for  the  Pacific  coast. 


we  should  abolish  government  entirely,  we  would  save  an 
immense  amount  in  taxes.  We  commend  the  suggestion 
to  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call.  In  the 
meantime,  the  sewers  smell  to  heaven,  and  to  several  more 
terrestrial  localities,  and  nothing  is  done. 


The  rumors  that  are  heard  every  few  weeks  of  a  new 
Oklahoma  invasion  may  have  some  possible  foundation 
in  fact.  Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  fire.  The  Oklahoma  invader  seems  to  be  a  Bour- 
bon who  never  learns  nor  forgets.  Men  who  have  been 
twice  put  out  of  Indian  territory  ought  to  be  convinced 
by  this  time  that  the  government  means  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Indians.  After  the  long  tale  of  broken  faith  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  bloodless  campaign  against  the  "  boom- 
ers "  and  the  "  cattle  barons  "was  a  source  of  profound 
gratification  to  the  respectable  part  of  the  country.  The 
Indians  have  been  placed  in  the  territory  under  the  most 
solemn  guaranties  of  the  nation.  When  the  bargains  were 
made  they  were  supposed  to  be  greatly  to  our  advantage ; 
it  was  thought,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  sharp  transaction 
to  force  the  Indians  into  a  worthless  territory.  Now  that 
the  Indians  are  reaping  advantages  in  their  turn,  the  gov- 
ernment is  asked  to  break  faith  with  them,  and  send 
them  into  the  Colorado  desert,  or  some  equally  valuable 
and  salubrious  region.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  President  will  flinch  in  his  duty,  and  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  to  hear  that  some  would-be  thieves  have  returned 
destitute  from  Oklahoma.  They  are  scarcely  likely  to  get 
much  sympathy. 


Postmaster-General  Vilas  is  in  a  fair  way  to  find  him- 
self in  hot  water  when  Congress  meets.  The  New  York 
Sun  of  October  30th  contains  a  list  of  his  misdeeds  that 
will  make  interesting  reading  for  his  enemies.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Vilas  has  nullified  one 
law  of  Congress  and  broken  another  in  his  handling  of 
the  foreign  mails.  The  act  of  Congress  that  provided  for 
the  foreign  mail  service  stipulated  that  the  contracts 
should  be  made  with  American  vessels,  and  the  Post- 
master-General was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  service  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  mile  or  less  to  a  responsible  bid- 
der. The  Postmaster-General  has  neither  called  for  bids 
nor  made  contracts  with  American  vessels.  In  the  Cuban 
and  South  American  mails  there  is  no  contract  whatever, 
and  the  mails  have  been  shipped  by  fishing  smacks  and 
chance  British  "  tramp  "  steamers.  This  may  be  sound 
Democratic  doctrine,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  such  by  that  party.  It  should  be  sound  party  principle 
to  obey  the  laws,  and  a  good  Democrat  or  a  good  Re- 
publican is  first  of  all  a  good  citizen.  Congress  ought  to 
make  it  exceedingly  warm  for  Mr.  Vilas,  as  well  as  for 
some  of  his  brother  officials. 


The  noisy  combat  over  the  sewer  question  has  ended 
just  where  it  began,  and  there  is  no  outlook  for  any  im- 
provement. San  Francisco  has  on  hand  a  fine  stock  of 
filthy  sewers,  with  no  apparent  chance  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Bulletin  and  Call  are  proud  of 
their  policy  in  defense  of  filth,  but  they  have  small  reason 
to  be.  Economy  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  there  can 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  They  argue  that  the 
sewers  should  not  be  cleaned  or  rebuilt  because  a  part  of 
the  money  expended  on  them  will  be  stolen.  The  argu- 
ment may  be  true  enough,  but  the  Bulletin  and  Call 
ought  to  have  extended  it  a  little.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  goodly  part  of  the  city's  income  is  practically  stolen 
by  being  paid  out  in  fat  salaries  to  political  henchmen 
who  do  no  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  state's  income, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  that  of  the  national  government.  If 


The  high-license  agitation  in  Oakland  has  quieted  down 
to  nothingness.  It  deserved  a  better  fate;  but  the  bogus 
petition  that  was  handed  in  to  the  City  Council  was  too 
much  for  it,  apparently.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  high  license,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  againsc  it  .from  any  but  the  low-groggery  stand- 
point. It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  however,  that  the  low 
groggery  element  is  the  one  that  is  most  powerful  in  local 
politics;  and  the  men  who  have  the  running  of  the  city 
government  do  not  dare  to  legislate  their  masters  out  of 
existence.  There  is  but  little  chance  that  high  license 
would  accomplish  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor;  but  by  reducing  the  number  and  in- 
creasing the  responsibility  of  saloons,  it  would  prevent 
much  disorder.  A  license  tax  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  quarter  would  bring  about  a  great  reform  in 
the  saloon  business.  Some  brave  city  council  should  risk 
being  reviled  as  the  foe  of  the  poor  man  and  the  hireling 
of  the  rich,  and  restrict  the  saloon  business  to  proper 
limits. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  KIN  GAL  BUCHANAN. 


From  Bancroft  there  come  to  hand  two  new  books  on 
art  study,  Di-awing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon  and  Oil 
Painting.  The  first  is  accompanied  by  eight  plates,  illus- 
trating the  art  of  drawing  in  charcoal.  These  plates  are 
large  fac-similes  of  charcoal  drawings  of  the  elementary 
kind,  and  very  excellent  in  their  way.  The  author  of 
these  books  and  drawings  is  Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  a  well- 
known  New  York  artist.  The  books,  according  to  the 
author,  are  written  to  meet  a  "  long-felt  want."  If  so, 
the  public  is  sadly  in  need  of  instruction,  for  nothing 
more  soothingly  rudimentary  has  ever  been  conceived 
since  the  first  primer  was  written.  Perhaps  the  author 
expects  the  works  to  have  a  large  circulation  among 
ambitious  art  students  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
desert  island^ ;  else  why  should  he  spend  a  good  page  or 
more  describing  exactly  what  an  easel  is,  and  telling  how 
it  may  be  made?  Or,  if  he  will  explain  so  obvious  and 
common-place  an  article  of  turniture,  why  dampen  the 
young  enthusiast  who  has  sat  up  all  night  studying  how  to 
make  an  easel  by  the  information,  that,  after  all,  it  is  no 
use  worrying  about,  since  that  article  may  be  bought  com- 
plete for  one  dollar. 

The  ideal  text-books  on  art  have  yet  to  be  written ;  and 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Fowler's  works  will  find  a  place 
among  a  certain  class  of  people,  even  if  they  do  not  fill  a 
long-felt  want.  For  people  in  the  rural  districts  who 
have  never  seen  a  painting,  but  aspire  to  study  art,  these 
books  will  be  invaluable.  They  contain,  in  crude  form, 
some  part  of  what  a  person  of  average  intelligence  will 
pick  up  in  a  few  days  at  any  art  school  of  the  better  class. 
The  advice  is  all  good,  but  too  often  hackneyed,  obvious 
or  self-evident.  At  all  events,  these  little  works  will  do 
no  harm,  being  written  from  the  proper  standpoint.  Their 
chief  trouble  is  that  of  certain  letters  that  a  great  London 
correspondent  once  tried  to  write  for  the  Chronicle— -they 
presuppose  absolute  ignorance,  if  not  idiocy,  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  whom  intended. 

Specialists  who  have  little  experience  in  writing  are  apt 
to  be  affected  in  that  way.  When  a  writer  gets  to  know 
his  public,  he  generally  finds  out  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other they  are  about  as  clever  as  he  is;  and  the  more  he 
knows  about  the  American  public  the  more  he  will  appre- 
ciate its  remarkable  fund  of  general  information  and  good 
hard  sense.  So  that,  if  Mr.  Fowler  expects  his  books  to 
be  used  outside  of  the  six-year-old  department  (the  prim- 
ary of  primaries— the  kindergarten  as  it  were),  he  will  find 
it  somewhat  superfluous  to  publish  a  picture  of  an  easel, 
with  a  long  explanation  of  its  use  appended.  The  veriest 
school-boy  will  laugh  at  him  when  he  wastes  time  and 
space  in  describing  the  history  and  use  of  the  maul-stick, 
only  to  end  by  saying— and  he  is  right  there— that  the 
maul-stick  is  no  longer  in  use,  or  at  least  it  is  no  longer 
considered  desirable  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  well-educated  in  art,  and  looks  at  things 
from  the  right  standpoint.  His  fault,  as  before  intimated, 
is  that  he  is  not  an  adept  in  book-making ;  and  in  trying 
not  to  write  over  the  heads  of  his  readers  he  has  lallen,  in 
an  absurd  degree,  into  the  other  extreme. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  ladies  of  the  Art  Student's 
League,  having  exhausted  all  the  serious  subjects,  have 
taken  to  painting  doll's  faces,  for  a  church  fair.  This 
should  give  the  dolls  quite  a  send-off.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  will  look  like  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  of  Medici,  or, 
failing  the  classic,  possibly  like  their  beloved  though 
absent  teacher,  Theodore  Mores. 


At  Sanborn  &  Vail's  they  have  a  lot  of  etchings,  phot<  - 
gravures  and  fac-similes  of  water-color  paintings  tl 
challenge  comparison  with  any  ever  seen  here.  Sonu 
the  most  exquisite  photogravures  are  unfortunately  froi. 
French  pictures  which,  although  hung  on  the  line  in  the 
Salon  and  esteemed  quite  innocent  in  Paris,  are  of  a  style 
that  Americans  mostly  relegate  to  the  boudoir  or  the  bar- 
room. Such  are  the  exquisite  pair  after  Emile  Bayard's 
paintings  called  "  The  Duel "  and  "  The  Reconciliation." 
"The  Duel,"  which  created  a  great  excitement  in  the 
Salon  of  '84,  represents  women  fighting  a  duel  with 
swords,  a  group  of  female  friends  clustered  about.  In 
"The  Reconciliation,"  the  duelists,  one  of  whom  is 
wounded,  are  embracing  each  other.  The  fine  photo- 
gravures bring  out  the  handling,  even  to  the  very  brush- 
strokes, of  the  original  pictures,  and  show  that  Emile 
Bayard  draws  upon  his  canvas,  as  few  others  can,  the 
very  frou-frou  of  silken  petticoats,  the  perfume  of  dainty 
garments. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  the  photogravures  are  two  after 
Falero.  One  is  called  "  The  Zodiac,"  and  the  other 
"  Iris  and  Phoibus."  The  first  is  printed  in  dark-blue, 
the  second  in  crimson.  Both  have  a  cloud  background, 
and  contain  female  figures  of  the  rarest  grace.  "  Iris 
and  Phoebus"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pho- 
togravures ever  printed. 

Among  the  etchings  at  Sanborn  &  Vail's  is  a  very  good 
one  by  Lhiullier,  after  a  picture  by  H.  S.  Marks,  R.  A. 
It  represents  three  postboys  sitting  around  a  table,  out- 
side a  tavern.  It  is  a  bright,  spirited  work,  and  is  embel- 
lished by  the  descriptive  lines: 

Three  jolly  postboys 

Sitting  at  the  Dragon, 
And  they  determined 

To  finish  out  the  flagon. 

"Suspense,"  etched  by  Lowenstein,  after  the  picture 
by  S.  E.  Waller,  is  also  a  most  attractive  work.  A  man 
holding  two  horses  by  the  bridle  is  peeping  through  a 
gate  to  watch  a  duel  going  on  in  the  distance.  The 
horses  are  superbly  rendered,  and  the  painting  itself 
could  not  represent  their  shiny  coats  and  swelling  muscles 
any  better  than  the  etching  has  done.  "The  Widow's 
Mite,"  etched  by  Waltner,  after  the  painting  by  Jno. 
Everett  Millais,  is  a  less  attractive  picture,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  by  a  great  etcher  and  after  a  great  painter.  An 
etching  that  appeals  to  every  one  is  by  Charles  O.  Mur- 
ray, after  a  painting  by  Briton  Riviere.  It  shows  a 
chubby  child  backing  up  against  the  door  of  a  cottage. 
Some  geese  are  eagerly  flocking  around,  and  the  little 
one  holds  fast  in  his  arms  a  small,  clumsy  puppy,  who  is 
evidently  frightened  by  the  geese.  But  space  forbids  the 
naming  of  any  more  etchings,  although  many  more  are 
worthy  of  description.  The  number  of  excellent  etch- 
ings, engravings,  and  photogravures  at  present  to  be  found 
in  the  city  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  ready  market 
here  for  good  things  of  that  kind. 


Henry  Alexander  has  about  completed  a  large  picture 
called  "  The  Gypsy  Beggar."  A  gypsy  girl,  almost  life 
size,  trudges  along  a  street,  paved  with  cobbles  and 
bordered  with  dead  walls — apparently  a  Mexican  street. 
Around  the  gypsy's  head  is  tied  a  big  green  cloth  which 
supports  a  chubby,  brown  baby,  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
her  back.  The  half  length  of  the  gypsy  girl's  figure  is 
shown,  and  only  the  face  and  one  fat  arm  of  the  baby  ap- 
pear. It  is  an  interesting  subject,  clearly  conceived  and 
well  carried  out.  The  gypsy's  eyes  are  wonderfully  soft 
and  black ;  her  arm  and  its  bracelets,  and  all  her  other 
barbaric  trinkets,  are  painted  as  only  Alexander  can  do 
such  things;  and  the  baby  has  the  fat,  clumsy,  cunning 
look  of  a  nice  setter-pup; — no  mean  compliment,  I  assure 
you.  In  fact,  the  baby  alone  is  bound  to  make  every 
one  look  at  the  picture. 


The  Ladies'  Exhibition  is  progressing  wonderfully.  Its 
fame  has  gone  abroad,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
art  matters  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  event  to  come  off. 
Madame  dc  TAubiniere  is  already  rehearsing  the  music 
and  getting  it  into  shape;  Miss  Hates  is  planning  decora- 
tions that  are  sure  to  surprise  and  delight  everyone ;  and 
Nellie  Hopps,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
is  full  of  mysterious  hints  as  to  the  fine  work  the  ladies 
are  doing.  One  thing  will  surely  happen :  the  lady  artists 
will  make  it  necessary  for  the  men  to  stir  themselves  a 
little  when  they  give  their  exhibition  in  January;  they 
will  be  shamed  out  of  the  lazy,  slip-shod  affairs  that  were 
formerly  considered  good  enough  for  this  public.  In 
fact,  when  this  Woman's  Exhibition  is  over,  you  will  hear 
the  male  sluggards  complain  among  themselves  that  never 
since  Eve  ate  the  apple  has  the  weaker  sex  made  it  so 
warm  for  the  stronger. 


Lord  Wolseley  ought  to  be  the  stanchest  defender  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Egyptian  policy,  for  it  has  brought  him 
two  peerages  within  three  years.  Such  honors  come 
cheaper  now  than  they  used  to.  A  viscountcy — which 
Wolseley  now  enjoys — was  considered  a  sufficient  reward 
to  Nelson  for  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile.  Wolseley,  too,  has 
secured  his  title  with  a  special  remainder  lo  his  only  child, 
a  daughter — something  the  illustrious  Collingwood  was 
unable  to  get,  his  well-won  coronet  descending  to  his 
tomb  instead  of  to  his  daughter's  head. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  WOODLAND  GRAVE. 


No  sacred  monumental  urn, 

Nor  vaunted  funeral  praise, 
Here  lures  the  passer  by  to  turn 

With  mute  and  reverential  gaze. 

No  cypress  throws  quaint  shadows  here 

Upon  some  sculptured  marble  tomb, 
Where  rest  some  one,  to  memory  dear, 

Amid  the  church-yard's  solemn  gloom. 

But  in  some  unfrequented  glade, 

Where  fragrant  flowers  bloom  and  die, 

And  where,  beneath  the  wood's  deep  shade, 
In  wild  profusion  ferns  lie; 

Where  bluebells,  with  the  golden  furze, 

The  wild  rose,  and  the  daffodil, 
With  ivy,  moss,  and  countless  burrs, 

Lie  scattered  o'er  the  verdant  hill; 

iKcside  some  cool  sequestered  stream, 

Shaded  from  the  stormy  weather, 
Where  the  sun's  last  lingering  gleam 

Fades  upon  the  mountain  heather — 
There,  where  the  moss  is  soft  and  green 

With  meadow-sweet,  and  cowslips,  too, 
And  fairest  snowdrops  may  be  seen 

Weeping  in  the  morning  dew; 

And  when  the  skylark's  evening  song 
Comes  floating  on  the  perfumed  breeze, 

And  woodland  music,  all  day  long, 
Lingers  in  the  murmuring  trees — 

Just  there,  beneath  that  laurel's  shade, 
Where  mo^s  and  ivy  deck  the  ground, 

The  truest,  kindest  friend  is  laid — 
My  noble,  faithful,  trusty  hound. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


"HH  RAMBLER. 


The  recent  outbreak  of  active  hostilities  against  the 
Chinese  in  several  of  the  territories  has  emphasized  the 
difference  between  eastern  and  western  views  with  regard 
to  the  Mongolian.  The  people  of  the  East  have  always 
found  it  impossible  to  explain  the  hostility  to  the  Chinese 
prevailing  throughout  the  West  on  any  other  ground  than 
race  predjudice ;  and  holding,  with  reason,  that  the 
country  has  already  suffered  enough  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  spirit,  all  the  most  intelligent  class  of  that 
section  are  quite  determined  to  frown  down  any  effort  to 
fan  it  into  a  new  flame. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  personal  predjudice  against 
the  negro  has  always  been  much  more  powerful  among 
the  people  of  our  northern  states  than  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  slave-holding  nation ;  and  yet  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  shrank  from  any  direct  contact  with 
individuals  of  the  African  race  heartily  supported  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  many  of  them  at  a  time  when 
such  support  was  unpopular  and  even  dangerous.  The 
almost  irresistible  repulsion  for  the  negro,  personally, 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  so  well  described  in  Miss  Ophelia, 
exists  even  to  this  day  in  that  very  section  where  so  many 
sacrifices  were  made  in  the  cause  of  abolition — New  En- 
gland, as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  northeastern  states.  The 
Rambler  has  himself  known  many  excellent  people  in 
different  localities  of  that  region  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  employ  members  of  the  colored  race  in  any 
capacity  necessitating  close  relations  with  them,  though 
most  firm  in  the  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  accorded 
all  common  civil  rights.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  per- 
haps the  majority  of  those  who  agitated  for  years  to  Iree 
the  blacks  from  slavery,  and  who  were  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  granting  them  the  ballot  after  they  were  liber- 
ated by  the  war,  as  an  atonement  for  the  wrong  they  had 
suffered  in  the  past  as  well  as  a  means  of  protection  for 
the  future,  advocated  such  measures  out  of  no  affection 
for  the  race,  but  solely  because  of  the  innate  love  of 
justice  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  band  of  noble  souls  who  planted  in  this  new 
world  the  tree  of  liberty. 

That  the  manifestation  of  this  antipathy  for  the  colored 
race  is  gradually  becoming  lefs  and  less  marked,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  enlightened  and  liberal  section  of  our  country 
naturally  regard  as  due  to  a  particular  exercise  of  virtue 
on  their  part.  The  Rambler  believes  such  change  as  there 
is  in  this  respect,  however,  to  arise  largely  from  familiar- 
ity, which,  since  the  line  has  not  been  drawn' on  the  basis 
of  caste,  as  in  the  South,  has  done  away  with  most  invid- 
ious distinctions;  and  that  the  feeling  of  dislike  for  the 
negro,  on  purely  race  and  color  grounds,  still  survives,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  northern  states 
is  there  any  active  social  intercourse  between  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  nowhere  is  there  less  tendency  in  that 
direction  than  in  New  England  itself.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  colored  man  is  there  at  all  times 
freely  accorded  all  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and  we  need  not,  perhaps, 
wonder  that  a  people  who  pride  themselves — with  at  least 
a  show  of  reason — on  having  conquered  their  own  race 
prejudice,  should  feel  inclined  to  most  strongly  protest 
against  the  growth  of  a  similar  sentiment  which  seems  to 
them  much  less  excusable  in  us.  Men  and  women  who 
have  been  able  so  to  conquer  their  natural  repulsion  for 
negroes  as  to  be  willing  to  sit  near  them  without  protest, 
in  public  halls  or  in  street  or  railway  cars,  can  not  under- 
stand why  we  should  object  on  personal  grounds  to  the 
Chinese,  who  seem  to  their  superficial  view  much  less 
objectionable.  And  this  phase  of  the  cjuestion  has  been 
emphasized  to  the  almost  total  disregard  of  its  larger 
economic  side. 


We  of  this  coast  have  been  generally  unfortunate  in  the 
way  our  side  of  the  Chinese  question  has  been  presented 
to  the  eastern  public.  The  wild  tirades  of  Kearney, 
through  which  the  subject  was  first  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  that  section,  naturally  excited 
only  ridicule;  and  even  the  speeches  made  in  Congress 
when  the  Restriction  Act  was  under  discussion  put  so 
much  stress  on  objectionable  personal  traits  in  the  Chi- 
nese as  to  strengthen  the  prevailing  impression  that  the 
agitation  against  them  here  arose  almost  entirely  from 
prejudice  against  them  on  account  of  race  and  color: 
then,  the  tour  of  Dr.  O'Donnell,  with  his  lepers,  whom 
he  was  unable  to  produce,  after  causing  consternation  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  ended  in  the  almost 
universal  conviction  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  miserable 
farce,  and  in  the  expression  of  doubts  whether,  after  all, 
there  were  any  lepers  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

The  usual  arguments  against  Chinese  cheap  labor  have 
generally  little  force  in  the  East,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  labor 
has  generally  been  better  paid  here  than  there;  and 
w  hile  the  Chinese  here  will  work  for  something  like  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  in  most  of  the  eastern  cities  there  is  an  army  of 
women  and  children,  employed  in  many  industries, 
whose  wages  often  go  down  as  low  as  two  or  three  dollars 
a  week.  The  conviction  is  therefore  general  there  that 
the  Chinese  are  only  made  scape-goats,  on  whom  are  laid 
the  burden  of  evils  resulting  from  depression  of  business, 
and  other  causes  with  which  they  have  no  connection 
whatever. 

Having  been  treated  to  so  much  cheap  demogogism  on 
this  subject,  it  is  not  strange  that  eastern  people  generally 
should  look  upon  it  from  an  ultra  conservative  stand- 
point. The  Chinese  have  a  faculty  above  that  of  almost 
every  other  people  of  putting  their  best  outward.  Their 
few  virtues  are  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
while  their  many  vices  are  such  as  hide  themselves 
completely  from  public  view.  This  is  why  such  observers 
as  Henry  Ward  Beecherand  Joseph  Cook,  in  visiting  our 
Chinatown,  of  whose  horrors  they  have  heard  so  much, 
fail  to  see  in  the  neat  little  shops,  swept  and  garnished, 
the  gorgeously  furnished  restaurants  and  Joss-houses,  and 
the  people  neat  in  dress  and  cleanly  in  person  who  are 
seen  upon  the  streets,  any  thing  to  suggest  the  filth, 
wretchedness  and  disease  carefully  hidden  away  in 
noisome  cellars  and  reeking  dens  in  the  dark  alleys,  to 
which  they  never  penetrate,  or  into  which  at  the  most 
they  only  give  a  hasty  glance.  They  only  see  what  seems 
to  them  an  industrious,  respectable  and  inoffensive  people, 
peaceably  plying  honest  vocations,  and  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  all  opposition  tc  the  sojourn  of  such 
among  us  is  the  outgrowth  of  narrow  prejudice,  dis- 
graceful in  those  who  profess  to  believe  that  this  country 
should  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  ot  all  nations. 

Of  course,  our  eastern  friends  will  not  pretend  that 
there  are  not  disagreeable  features  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  in  our  midst;  but  they  can  not 
see  that  they  are  more  objectionable  than  the  negroes,  or 
even  than  certain  debased  whites,  with  them,  and  say  that — 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  the  Re- 
striction act — we  should  be  content  to  allow  those  Chinese 
lawfully  here  to  live  in  peace  and  to  enjoy  in  their  own  way 
the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  Rambler  knows  ot  a  town  of  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  more 
than  a  third  of  whose  entire  population  is  of  the  colored 
race.  So  large  a  proportion  of  an  alien  race  is,  of  course, 
considered  a  decided  disadvantage  by  the  white  people 
of  that  place;  and  one  of  these,  passing  an  opinion  on 
our  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  would  doubtless  say  :  "  It 
is  a  great  inconvenience  for  us  to  have  so  many  colored 
people  among  us ;  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  have  all 
white :  yet  we  have  never  interfered  with  that  people, 
never  attempted  to  crowd  them  out  of  business,  nor  re- 
fused them  employment,  nor  encouraged  mobs  to  drive 
them  out  of  town."  Such  a  person  would  undoubtedly 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  same  number 
of  Chinese  instead  of  colored  people  would  utterly  para- 
lyze every  industry  and  every  business  in  his  town. 

The  Rambler  thinks  he  has  here  outlined  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  eastern  public  with  regard  to  the  Chinese 
question.  The  people  of  that  section  have  not  under- 
stood, and  do  not  even  now  understand,  the  subject.  The 
Restriction  act  was  passed,  as  is  well  known,  against  a 
strong  opposition  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  many 
people  then  considered  it  a  wrong;  and  doubtless  a  num- 
ber still  regard  it  in  that  light.  It  only  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing at  all  for  the  larger  economic  reasons,  and  not  because 
of  any  exaggerated  disagreeable  personal  traits  in  the 
Asiatic.  But  many  intelligent  people  in  the  East  do  not 
see  this.  How  are  we  of  this  coast  to  convince  our  east- 
ern friends  that  we  object  to  the  Chinese  coming  amongst 
us  not  because  they  have  yellow  skins  and  almond  eyes, 
not  because  they  worship  idols,  or  have  peculiar  ways  oi 
dress,  and  strange  costumes  and  manners;  not  even  be- 
cause they  underbid  white  labor,  take  their  earnings  out 
of  the  country,  and  disgust  us  with  horrible  diseases  and 
unnatural  vices — but  because  of  all  the  best  of  these  rea- 
sons combined?  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  East 
should  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  question  is 
not  covered  by  Bret  Harte's  satires.  J.  D.  S. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THF.  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories, 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Sarah  OrilP  .lewett,  author  of  a  si-rial  in  this  year's  Atlantc,  nnd 
of  .evtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  sho-t  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  li^'ht  literature." 

Harriet  I'rCNCoU  SpolTor<l,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Tliotiuis  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Kit'liartl  Malcolm  .IoIiiinIoii.  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Oeorgia  life,  in  The  Cknti'ry  and  Harper's. 

i'.  W.  TllolllNOII.  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  le  tding  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  l.imka,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 

published  this  fall,  in  America  ami  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  c-  m- 
pared  by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Hack,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  tpj  ility,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

ItraiHler  Matlltews.  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Cen  ret<v  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stoiics  signed  "  Ivory  Black/'  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribncrs. 

II.  H.  Itoyesen.  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Ati.vntic, 
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A  CRONE'S  TALE,  A.  D.  1545. 


She  came  from  a  land  across  the  sea, 
With  the  sad-faced  priest  with  the  hair  of  gold; 

She  told  not  her  name  nor  her  mother's  kin, 
But  ever  they  talked  of  the  days  of  old; 

Of  heathen  men's  ways,  of  popes  and  of  kings, 
Ol  the  sunlight  yellow  and  corn-flowers  red, 

Of  men  forgotten,  of  by-past  things, 
Of  the  sorrow  of  living,  the  rest  of  the  dead. 

A  palmer  brought  him  a  letter  one  day, 
In  the  words  they  write  far  over  the  sea; 

He  kissed  her  lips  so  lily  pale, 
And  sped  him  away  to  that  far  country. 

Then  ever  she  watched  at  the  door  by  day, 
And  oft  she  stray'd  in  the  cold  moonlight; 

Wan,  wan  she  grew  when  the  autumn  came, 
And  she  died  on  All  Souls'  night. 

We  sent  to  the  chantry  for  Ralph  the  priest, 
The  broad-chested  man  with  the  rosy  brow; 

She  smiled  when  he  came— a  faint,  cold  smile; 
"A  priest !  I  shall  never  need  one  now." 

So  strangely  she  spake;  and  when  he  said 
The  words  that  some  time  we  all  must  hear, 

She  folded  her  thin  hands  over  her  breast — 
"  Wliat  need  we  for  torches,  the  daylight  is  near." 

"  The  saved  pass  not  thus,"  said  the  chantry  priest, 
As  he  went  his  way,  the  prayers  half  said  ; 
But  we  could  not  deem  that  her  soul  was  lost, 
So  we  lighted  the  ghost-candles  round  her  bed. 

Edward  Peacock,  in  The  Academy. 


BROOKS'S  LUCK. 


BY  KARL  CHRISTIE. 


"  I  never  furgit  a  friend.  I  didn't  furgit  Short  Jim  fur 
bef'riendin'  me  once  when  I  needed  it  awful  bad.  He 
was  a  leetle  short  feller;  thet's  why  they  called  him  Short 
Jim.  He  was  a  cook  by  perfession  et  thet  time,  'n'  es 
white  a  man  es  ye'll  often  find." 

The  speaker  was  an  old  forty-niner,  and  he  paused  for 
a  moment,  seemingly  lost  in  silent  contemplation  of  the 
fine  points  in  his  old-time  friend's  character.  Then,  tak- 
ing an  extra  puff  at  his  old  clay  pipe,  which  sent  the  smoke 
curling  above  his  head  in  dense  clouds,  he  continued : 

"  It  was  jest  arfter  I'd  got  well  o'  a  typhoid  fever.  My 
money  was  all  used  up  t'  pay  expenses,  'n'  I  hed  a  time  on 
it  a-huntin' round  fur  work.  Once  I  was  out  in  the  mount- 
ains a-prospectin',  'n'  got  out  o'  pervisions.  I  got  awful 
hungry,  'n'  couldn't  strike  nothin'  in  the  eatin'  line  ;  ther 
wasn't  even  an  Injin  in  sight.  Ef  ther'  hed  ben,  they'd 
ha'  told  what  roots  'n'  berries  t'  eat;  but  I  darsn't  tech  any 
on  'em  fur  fear  o'  gittin'  pisened.  So  I  started  fur  Co- 
lumby  City  to  try  to  find  work.  But  I  didn't  strike  noth- 
in' thet  day;  'n'  in  th'  evenin'  I  went  to  th'  hotel,  'n'  set 
set  down  in  th'  bar-room,  off  in  one  comer,  fur  I  felt  like 
gittin'  out  o'  sight.  I  set  there  a-studyin'  what  I'd  do.  I 
was  a-gittin'  putty  weak  fur  th'  want  o'  food,  Vi'  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  to  beg;  but  ther'  didn't  seem  t'be  no 
other  way.  While  I  was  a-settin'  ther',  a  feller  come  in, 
with  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  'n'  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He 
walked  up  to  th'  counter,  'n'  spoke  t'  the  bar-tender. 
Soon  es  I  heard  his  voice  I  looked  up,  fur  it  sounded  kind 
o'  nat'ral.  By  George !  I  knowed  thet  face  es  soon  es  I 
set  eyes  on  him.  It  was  my  old  chum,  Short  Jim.  I 
a'most  bounded  from  my  seat,  'n'  started  towards  him  ;  but 
I  was  so  weak  I  staggered  across  the  room,  'n'  come  nigh 
fallin'.  Guess  they  thought  I  was  drunk.  Jim  looked  et 
me,  'n'  didn't  know  me  et  fust.  '  Jim,'  I  said,  '  don't  you 
know  Brooks? ' 

"  '  Jerusalem ! '  says  he,  '  Brooks,  is  thet  you?  No,  I 
never  would  ha'  knowed  ye.  What  ye  ben  doin'  to  yerself? 
Ben  sick? ' 

"  '  Yes,  Jim,'  says  I,  '  I  hev.' 

"  '  Come  into  th'  kitchen,'  he  says,  '  'n'  hev'  a  talk.  I 
ha'n't  got  no  time  to  stay  here.'  Ye  see,  he  was  cook  in 
the  hotel. 

"  Ye  better  b'lieve  I  went  intoth'  kitchen  'thout  urgin'. 
Arfter  we  got  in  ther',  he  looked  et  me  sharp,  'n'  says: 

" '  I  know  what  ails  ye,  Brooks,  'thout  yer  tellin'  me. 
Ye're  starvin';  thet's  'bout  the  English  on  it.' 

"Then  he  poured  me  out  a  glass  o'  brandy,  'n'  says  : 
'  Here,  drink  this';  'n'  I  drinked  it  'thout  sayin'  a  word. 
Then  he  talked  fur  'bout  five  minutes,  'n'  they  was  th' 
longest  five  minutes  thet  I  ever  seen.  Then  he  poured 
me  out  another  glass,  'n'  I  says,  '  Jim,  ye  know  I  never 
drink  much.' 

"  '  Drink  it,  Brooks,'  says  Jim,  '  it's  what  ye  need.' 

'•'  I  drinked  it,  'n' never  felt  it  one  bit.  Then  he  got  a  lit- 
tle bread  'n'  meat,  'n'  says :  '  There,  ye  can  hev  thet  much 
now,  Brooks.' 

"  Ye  better  b'lieve  I  ate  it  quick,  'n'  felt  jest  crazy  fur 
more.  He  wouldn't  give  me  no  more  then,  though  ;  but 
he  went  'n'got  some  pipes  'n'  terbacker,  'n'  filled  my  pipe 
'n'  then  filled  his'n,  'n'  says:  '  Now  let's  hev  a  smoke.' 

"So  we  hed  another  smoke,  'n'then  he  poured  me  an- 
other glass  o'  brandy,  'n'  arfter  I'd  drinked  thet  he  set 
a  good  meal  on  to  th'  table,  'n'  says:  '  There,  Brooks, 
ye  kin  eat  now.' 

"An'  ef  ye  never  seen  a  hungry  man  eat  ye  orter  seen 
me  then.  I  jest  cleaned  off  every  thing  ther' was  on  thet 
table  in  no  time,  'n'  wanted  more.  But  Jim  wouldn't  give 
me  no  more.  I  wasn't  the  fust  hungry  man  he'd  fed  by 
sever'l,  'n'  he  knowed  jest  how  much  I'd  stan'. 

"After  I  got  through  eatin',  'n'  we  hed  another  smoke, 


I  begun  to  feel  like  myself  again.  So  arfter  we'd  talked 
a  while,  'n'  I'd  explained  to  him  how  I  come  to  be  in 
thet  fix,  he  said  to  me,  'Wall,  Brooks,  what  more  d'ye 
want,'  says  he. 

"  I  looked  at  him,  not  hardly  knowin'  what  he  meant, 
'n'  says:  '  What  more  do  I  want?  Wall,  Jim,  the  most  I 
want  now  is  to  thank  ye  fur  yer  kindness  to  me  to-night. 
I  can't  give  ye  nothin'  but  thanks  now,  Jim,  but  mebbe 
I  will,  some  time.    I  never  furgit  a  friend.' 

"'Don't  mention  it,  Brooks,'  says  he.  'I'd  do  thet 
much  fur  any  poor,  hungry  critter  thet  come  'long;  but 
ain't  ther'  so'thin'more  ye  want?  What  hev  ye  got  in  yer 
wallet?' 

"  '  Not  a  red,  Jim,'  says  I.  '  But  I  don't  jest  like  askin' 
ye  fur  any  arfter  all  ye've  done  fur  me  to-night.' 

"  '  Brooks,'  he  says,  '  I  know  ye  of  old,  'n'  ye're  white. 
Ye  don't  think  I'm  thet  mean,.  I  hope,  as  to  let  ye  go 
'way  fr'm  here  'thout  a  cent  in  yer  pocket,  do  ye? ' 

"  '  Wall,'  I  says,  '  Jim,  ef  ye  feel  thet  way,  'n'  hev  got 
ten  dollars  to  spare,  I'll  take  it.  Thet'll  last  me  till  I  kin 
git  work.' 

"'Here  'tis,  Brooks, 'n'  welcome,'  he  says;  'n'  he 
handed  me  over  ten  dollars.  I  tell  ye,  I  felt  like  a  new 
man.  Seein'  th'  face  of  a  old  friend  'n'  thet  good  sup- 
per hed  done  wonders  fur  me;  'n'  the  money  in  my 
pocket,  too !  I  felt  es  ef  I  c'd  git  work  right  away  then ; 
'n'  I  did,  too. 

" I  started  out  next  morning,  'n'  went  a  longways, to  a 
place  they  call  Volcano.  Ther's  a  town  there,  'n'  mines 
all  'round  it,  'n'  there  I  got  work  in  a  mine.  I  worked 
ther'  sever'l  months,  'n'  done  fust-rate.  Thet's  the  place 
vvher'  I  done  so'thin'  thet  I  never  done  afore,  'n'  never 
did  ag'in  while  I  was  in  th'  mines; — I  got  drunk.  I  ha'n't 
told  ye  how  it  happened ;  'n'  come  t'  think  on  it,  guess  I 
won't,  fur  I  don't  jest  know  myself;  only  the  boys  up  to 
th'  store  they  got  me  to  drinkin',  and  I  did  git  awful 
drunk,  I  tell  ye.  When  I  started  home,  instid  o'  goin' 
right  to  camp,  I  went  off  another  way,  'n'  started  to  cross 
a  place  wher'  ther'd  ben  holes  sunk  in  th'  ground  all 
'round,  a-tryin'  to  find  gold.  Wall,  fust  I  knowed,  down 
I  fell  into  one  o'  them  holes.  Guess  'twas  es  much  es 
twelve  foot  deep.  I  laid  'n'  slep'  ther'  all  night,  'n'  when 
I  woke  up  I'd  got  a  leetle  sober,  'n'  found  myself  in  thet 
hole,  'n'  no  way  o'  getting  out.  I  knowed  'bout  wher'  I 
was;  'twas  off  to  one  side,  'n' small  chance  o'  any  one's 
comin'  to  help  me  out.  I  hollered,  but  no  one  answered. 
Ye  see  ther'  wasn't  no  one  'round  ther'  to  hear  me ;  so  I 
begun  to  study  how  I'd  git  out.  I  hed  a  jack-knife  with 
me,  'n'  thet's  all  I  hed  to  help  myself.  Wall,  they  say, 
ye  give  a  Yankee  a  jack-knife  'n'  he  kin  do  a'most  any 
thing;  'n'what  d'ye  s'pose  I  done?  why,  I  took  my  jack- 
knife  'n'  went  to  diggin'  into  th'  side  o'  thet  hole  thet  I 
was  in.  Th'  dirt  thet  I  dug  out  fell  down,  ye  see,  'n' 
made  quite  a  heap  at  my  feet.  Then  I  dug  another  hole 
a  leetle  ways  away  from  thet  one,  'n'  took  the  dirt  thet 
fell  down  ther'  'n'  piled  it  top  'o  the  other  pile,  'n'  then  I 
got  up  on  to  thet  pile  o'  dirt  'n'  stood  on  it  'n'  dug  another 
hole,  es  much  higher  es  I  c'd  reach,  'n'  to  the  left  o'  the 
fust  one.  Then  I  put  one  foot  up  into  th'  fust  hole  'n' 
one  arm  into  th'  other  one,  'n'  dug  another  off  to  th' 
right,  es  high  up  es  I  c'd;  'n'  thet's  the  way  I  kep'a-work- 
in'  till  I  got  out.  But  I  hevn't  told  ye  what  happened  to 
me  while  I  was  in  thet  hole,  nor  thet  my  gittin'  drunk  was 
the  luckiest  thing  thet  ever  I  done  in  all  my  life;  but 
'twas,  though.  Listen :  While  I  was  a-diggin'  away 
ther' with  my  jack-knife, 'n'a-thinkin' o' nothin'  but  git- 
tin' out,  all  o'  a  sudden  I  seen,  some  little  square  bits  o' 
quartz  a-comin'  out  with  the  dirt.  '  By  George! '  I  says, 
'  what's  this?  '  Then- 1  examined  the  hole  sharp  wher' 
I  was  a-diggin',  'n'  found  I'd  struck  a  lead;  'n'  come  to 
look  a  little  closer,  I  found  'twas  alive  with  gold !  Thet 
give  me  courage  to  work  out,  'n'  I  worked  away  for  dear 
life.  I  was  in  thet  hole  two  days  'n'  nights,  'n'  ye  better 
b'lieve  I  was  some  hungry  when  I  got  out;  but  not  quite 
so  hungry  es  I  was  thet  time  Short  Jim  fed  me.  I'd  ben 
three  days  'thout  eatin'  then. 

"  When  I  was  diggin'  out,  I  filled  my  pockets  with  sand 
out  o'  thet  lead,  'n'  arfter  I  got  out  I  washed  it  out ;  'n'  how 
much  d'ye  s'pose  ther'  was?  Seven  ounces  o'  gold; 
more'n  a  hundred  dollars ! 

"  Wall,  when  I  went  back  to  my  camp  I  didn't  say 
nothin'  to  nobody.  Never  told  'em 't  I'd  fell  into  a  hole, 
nor  nothin',  but  pertended  I  hedn't  got  sober  yet.  I 
packed  some  grub,  'n'  took  my  pick  'n' shovel,  'n'  a  few 
sacks  to  kerry  th' dirt  in,  'n'  my  cradle  to  wash  out  th' 
gold  in,  'n' took 'em  down  ther' arfter  dark;  'n' I  took 
good  care  thet  nobody  seen  me,  too.  I  fixed  it  so 't  I  c'd 
git  in  'n'  out  easy.  A  creek  run  close  by  ther',  'n'  I  c'd 
kerry  it  down  ther'  'n'  wash  it  out.  I  worked  ther'  a-diggin' 
'n'  washin'  out  th'  gold  fur  'bout  three  weeks  afore  any 
one  knowed  wher'  I  was.  S'pose  they  hedn't  hardly 
missed  me.  Wall,  I'd  got  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  out  o'  thet  hole.  Then  I  begun  to  think  'bout  my 
friends.  I'd  left  my  wife  'n'  childern  back  in  Maine,  'n' 
felt  es  ef  I'd  like  to  set  eyes  on  'em  agin  afore  I  died.  So 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  straight  home,  fur  I  knowed 
ef  I  stayed  'round  th'  mines  I  wouldn't  keep  thet  gold  three 
months.  I'd  hed  gold  afore,  'n'  never  kep'  it.  But  fust 
I  remembered  Short  Jim,  'n'  th'  ten  dollars  he  give  me, 
'n'  thet  he'd  saved  me  from  starvin'  or  beggin'.  So  I 
hunted  him  up,  fur  I  never  furgit  my  friends.  He  was 
a-cookin'  in  the  hotel  up  to  Volcano  then,  'n'  I  went  up 
ther'  'n'  found  him. 


"Arfter  I'd  shook  hands,  I  says:    'Jim,'  says  I,  Tv 
brought  ye  thet  ten  dollars  ye  lent  me  up  ther'  in  Columbj 
'n'  a  leetle  interest  on  it.    Here  'tis.'    An'  I  handed  him 
a  thousan'  dollars  out  o'  th'  gold  I'd  washed  out. 

"  It  broke  him  all  up,  a'most.  I  couldn't  git  him  to 
take  it  till  I  showed  him  what  I'd  got  left,  'n'  told  him 't 
I'd  made  a  pile,  'n'  was  a-goin'  home.  Then  I  took  him 
wher'  I  took  it  out,  'n'  says  to  him,  '  Guess  ther's  a  good 
bit  left  yet,  Jim.'  So  Jim  took  up  a  claim  ther',  'n'  went 
to  work,  'n'  I  went  home. 

"  Wall,  how  d'ye  think  it  turned  out?  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  ye,  though,  to  be  sure,  'tain't  nothin'  to  be  proud  on. 

"  When  I  went  home  my  folks  was  glad  to  see  me — 
'n'  th'  gold  thet  I  brought  with  me,  too,  I  guess.  By 
George !  I  done  the  sensiblest  thing  then  thet  1  ever  done 
in  all  my  life,  'n'  one  thet  I  shell  be  glad  on  till  my  dyin' 
day.  I  lifted  a  mortgage  offin  th'  old  homestead,  'n' 
deeded  it  to  my  wife,  so  thet  she  'n'  th'  childern  'd 
hev  a  home,  whatever  happened  to  me.  They've  got  it 
now,  too,  thank  goodness !  But  I  run  through  with  th' 
rest  on  it  in  'bout  a  couple  o'  years.  Then  I  bid  'em  all 
good-bye  ag'in,  'n'  started  back  to  th'  mines. 

"When  I  got  back,  Jim  had  made  his  pile  offin  thet 
claim  I  give  him,  'n'  gone  down  to  San  Francisco. 
Folks  said  he  was  a-cuttin'  a  big  swell  down  ther',  V  I 
was  glad  on  it ;  but  I  never  went  nigh  him,  fur  I  was  too 
proud  to  let  him  know  what  a  fool  I'd  been. 

"To-day  I'm  a  poor  cuss, 'n' he's  a  millionaire.  He 
ain't  Short  Jim  any  more.  He's  got  a  big  name  now; 
but  guess  I  won't  tell  ye  what  'tis,  fur  ef  he  is  little  he's 
got  a  big  heart ;  'n'  I  know  ef  I  was  a-starvin'  to-day  he'd 
help  me  just  th'  same  es  he  did  when  he  was  Short 
Jim."  

THE  ART  OF  MODERN  NOVEL-WRITING. 


OLD  STYLE. 

"  Do  you  always  choose  such  an  early  hour  as  this  for 
your  daily  rambles?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  always,"  she  said,  "  but  very  often." 

"And  is  it  because  the  freshness  of  the  morning  tempts 
you  out,  or  because  you  like  to  be  alone?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  is  because  I  like  to  be  alone." 

"  Then,  for  once,  you  have  failed  of  your  object.  But 
let  me  at  least  plead  that  I  have  sinned  in  ignorance." 
And  he  held  out  his  hand,  with  a  lau^h. 

NEW  STYLE. 

He  watched  her  for  a  moment,  in  silence,  wondering 
curiously  whether  the  faint  increase  of  color  in  her  face 
was  due  to  his  unexpected  appearance.  When  he  spoke, 
at  last,  there  was  a  certain  constraint  in  voice  and  man- 
ner, as  though  back  of  his  apparent  cordiality  there 
lurked  sundry  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  present 
course,  and  a  sense  of  irritation  at  the  failure  of  his  own 
nature  to  grasp  completely  the  subtile  organization  of  his 
companion.  "  Do  you  always  choose  such  an  early  hour 
as  this  for  your  daily  rambles?"  he  asked,  studying  with  a 
half-tender  scrutiny  the  irregular,  sensitive  face  before 
him. 

The  girl  faltered,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his 
glance.  They  were  _  strange,  light  eyes — not  beautiful, 
but  very  rare  in  their  peculiar  tint  of  green-gray  glass. 
They  looked  straight  before  them,  brilliant  and  baffling. 
"  Not  always,"  she  said,  with  lingering  emphasis,  "  but 
very  often." 

Her  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  though  it  lacked  the 
cultivated  modulations  of  other  tones  he  knew  and  loved. 
1'here  was  something  in  its  cadences  that  recalled  to  him 
the  flute-notes  of  the  English  white-throat — a  melody  that 
attracts  only  to  disappoint.  He  smiled  softly  at  her 
transparent  reticence,  and  followed  up  his  question. 
"  Is  it  because  of  the  freshness  of  the  morning?"  he  said, 
"or,"  dropping  his  voice  witli  sudden  meaning,  "is  it 
because  you  like  to  be  alone? " 

She  hesitated,  as  though  seeking  some  form  of  words 
that  would  negatively  express  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  yet  not  give  her  thoughts  too  clear  a  reading. 
There  was  a  touch  both  of  defiance  and  of  expectation  in» 
the  quick  turn  of  her  head  and  the  gleam  of  her  half-shut 
eyes.  "  I  rather  think  it  is  because  I  like  to  be  alone," 
she  said,  at  length. 

He  bowed  slightly  ;  and  his  face,  accustomed  to  alter 
its  expression  with  facile  ease,  assumed  a  look  of  well- 
bred  regret,  tempered  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  amuse- 
ment. ''  Then,  lor  once,  you  have  failed  in  your  object," 
he  whispered,  apologetically.  "  But  let  me  at  least 
plead" — here  the  amused  expression  deepened,  and  a 
gleam  of  malice  brightened  his  keen  eyes — "  let  me  at 
least  plead  that  I  have  sinned  in  ignorance."—  Lippincoifs 
Magazine. 


A  GHOST. 


There  comes  a  ghost,  and  on  the  pane  of  life 
Blots  out  its  clearness  with  his  icy  breath, 
Hiding  from  sight  the  flaws  and  diamond  scrawls 
That  marred  it  once.    His  name,  O  friend,  is  Death. 

Julie  K.  Wethcrill,  in  Critic. 


"  No,"  said  a  Kentuckian,  in  response  to  a  question, 
"  I  never  actually  fought  a  duel,  but  I  came  very  near  it 
once." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Colonel,"  said  a  breathless  listener. 

"  It  was  some  years  ago,  when  duels  were  much  more 
common  than  they  are  now — when  a  man's  honor  was  a 
sacred  thing,  to  be  defended  at  any  cost.  I  received  a 
challenge  from  a  gentleman  who  claimed  that  I  had  in- 
sulted him,  stating  that  I  must  either  make  a  full  apology 
or  fight.  I,  being  the  challenged  party,  had  the  choice 
of  weapons,  of  course." 

"  And  you  chose  " 

"I  chose  to  apologize.  That's  the  nearest  I  ever 
came  to  fighting  a  duel,"  concluded  the  colonel. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  ballet  girl  is  something  of  a  philosopher; 
she  believes  in  gauze  and  encct. 

A  Chicago  man  recently  caught  the  hay-fever 
by  associating  with  a  grass  widow. 

An  orthodox  Prohibitionist  takes  off  his  hat 
when  a  watering-cart  passes  him  on  the  street. 

"  He  shot  himself  in  the  woods,"  was  a  head- 
line in  a  morning  paper.  He  must  certainly 
have  shot  himself  in  the  lumbar  region. 

A  Western  personal :  "  Dear  Ned  —  Come 
back;  all  is  forgiven.  Pa  kicked  the  wrong  man, 
and  didn't  know  it  was  you.  Come  imme- 
diately. Mary." 

A  thoughtful  mind  can  find  fodder  for  much 
rumination  in  the  announcement  that  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  the  bald-headed  men  of  this 
country  are  married. 

A  man  named  Jones  has  disappeared  from 
Chicago,  with  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  the 
money  was  his  own,  the  police  are  unable  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

"What  is  an  umbrella  like?  "  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Conundrum  Club.  A  dozen  answers 
were  submitted,  but  none  hit  the  mark.  Then 
the  conundrum  inspector  said,  "  It  is  like  yes- 
terday; because,  once  gone,  it  never  returns." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Boston,  declares  that  he 
drinks,  but  has  never  been  drunk.  It  is  horrify- 
ing to  imagine  what  pranks  John  would  play  if 
he  did  get  drunk,  since  all  his  previous  exploits 
have  been  made  while  in  a  state  of  beastly  so- 
briety. 

Judge  (to  Small  Witness) — Little  boy,  do  you 
know  the  nature  of  an  oath?  Small  Witness 
(doubtfully J— N-no,  sir.  fudge— Do  you  not 
know  what  you  are  to  tell?  Small  Witness 
(doubts  cleared  away) — Oh  yes,  sir.  That  bald- 
headed  old  lawyer  over  there  told  me  what  to 
tell? 

English  physicians  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  dynamite  tends  to  produce  apo- 
plexy. Under  this  circumstance,  we  would  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  refrain  from  using  dynamite. 
When  they  feel  the  appetite  overpowering  them, 
they  should  challenge  Sullivan,  or  twist  a  mule's 
tail.  A  man  can't  be  too  careful  of  his  health. 

Country  Minister  ( to  country  editor ) — Do  you 
ever  stop  to  consider  what  death  is,  Mr.  Shears? 
Do  you  realize  that  we  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow ;  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  day, 
what  an  hour,  shall  bring  forth?  Do  you  really 
know  all  that  death  means?  Country  Editor 
(with  emotion)— \  ought  to,  Mr.  Prosypod;  my 
paper  is  full  of  dead  advertisements. 


Mu  ll  Tables. 

We  are  just  opening  an  assortment  of  cheap 
hard- wood  shelf  tables,  at  only  two  dollars.  Call 
and  see  them  at  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     i^Take  no  other. 

SCHILLINGER 


PATENT  PAVEMENTII 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVINC  CO. 

Is  the  owner  of  the  Schiliinger  patent  for  this  coast.  So 
many  impecunious  workmen  are  laying  pavements  in  in- 
fringements of  this  patent  that  the  company  has  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  property-holders  who  have  the  pave- 
ment laid  responsible  for  the  infriogements 

The  company  has  established  a  royalty  of  seven  cents 
per  square  foot  for  the  use  of  the  patent. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  any  cutting  of 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  into  blocks  deep  enough  to 
prevent  cracking  across  the  block  is  an  infringement  of 
the  patent  pavement. 


iSTOifice,  404  Montgomery  street, 

San  Fran  isco,  California. 


THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
on  the  installment  plan,  is  at 

CONNELLY  &  BORLE'S, 

No.  719  Market  street, 

Next  door  to  Bancroft's. 

THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
trade,  have  introduced 
dozens  of  new  and  ele. 
gant  designs  in 

RATTAN  CHAIRS, 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

WORKM  AMh,  I  U- 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

•  From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
tan Company, 
644  MAKKE'I  vi  111:1.1.  San  Francisco. 


a. 


COSTIVENESS 

affects  seriously  all  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs,  including  the  Kid- 
neys. When  these  organs  are  so  affected, 
they  fail  to  extract  from  the  blood  the 
uric  acid,  which,  carried  through  the  cir- 
culation, causes  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  are  also 
affected  by  costiveness,  causing 

Bilious  Disorders. 

Among  the  warning  symptoms  of  Bilious- 
ness are  Nausea,  Dizziness,  Headache, 
Weakness,  Fever,  Dimness  of  Vision, 
Yellowness  of  Skin,  Pains  in  the  Side, 
Back  and  Shoulders,  Foul  Mouth,  Furred 
Tongue,  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
Bowels,  Vomiting,  etc. 

The  Stomach  Buffers  when  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  Indigestion  or 

Dyspepsia, 

follows.  Fetid  Breath,  Gastric  Pains, 
Headache,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Water- 
brash,  Nervousness,  and  Depression,  are  all 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  A  Sure  Relief  for  irregu- 
larities ol  the  Stomach  and  all  consequent 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 

AYER'S  PILLS. 

They  stimulate  the  stomach,  free  the 
bowels,  healthfully  invigorate  the  torpid 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  by  their  cleansing, 
healing  and  tonic  properties,  strengthen 
and  purify  the  whole  system,  and  restore 
it  to  a  salutary  and  normal  condition. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ay  it  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mats. 
Bold  by  all  Druggist*. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  FranclNco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Im  Fire  anil 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  ElevatnrN. 
Every  room  In  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perlect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  room*  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Ms  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plains,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

£S£  «  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 1 15  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Al  Hayman  Lessee  and  Manager 


EvenlngN  at  8;  Saturday  Matinee  at  8. 


CARLETON'S  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Only  performance  in  the  city  of 

Mr.  W.  8.  Gilbert 

— AND — 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 

M  I  KADO. 

Jf-jTBy  arrangement  with  R.  d'Oyley  Cakte — Com- 
poser's Original  Orchestration;  The  Author's  Original 
Stage  Business;  Real  Antique  Japanese  Costumes. 

Admission.   25c,  50c,  7$C|  $  ,  $1.50 

43T Secure  your  sea's. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

The  greatest  fun-makers  in  the  world, 

NELLIE  M'HENRY  AND  NATE  SALSBURY, 

And  the  famous  original 

SALSBURY  TROUBADOURS. 

— Last  nights  of — 

TOM,  DICK  AND  HARRY. 

Next  week — 

UK1 IMIOOM    I  I  N. 

Family  Matinee  Saturday.    Popular  Prices. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

CORNELU'S  &  McBRIDE  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Will  T.  Barnett   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Last  nights  of — 

NAN-OFF. 

Monday  November  ICtli, 

Charley  Reed's  new  Burlesque, 

McBREATH! 

75c.— Original  Popular  Prices— 50e. 


THE  ALCAZAR. 


MEMORABLE  MUSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  EVENT. 
NEVADA  GRAND  CONCERTS, 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  CHIZZOLA. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  16;  WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  18;  FRI- 
DAY, Nov.  20;  Matinee,  SATURDAY. 

MME.   EMMA  NEVADA, 

VERGNET — BUTI— CAS  ATI— SER  VITA — 
CARANO— GIORZA. 

Prices— $2.50 ;  $2;  Admission,  $1.  Box  office  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  V.  M. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Only  the  respectable  public  admitted.  Open  day  and 
night,  Tuesday  night  (Club  night)  excepted.  Closed  on 
Sunday.  JESSE  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


3  y  f$ 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

Hecker  Bros.— The  Artist's  Piano; 

I  vera  A  Pond— Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

lU'lir  Hros.— Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

Hoar<lmaii  «V  liray— Celebrated  for  Tone  and 
Durability; 

The  Fiselier— An  old  Favorite  ; 

Apollo — And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  EOR  CASH, "AND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHIiER  A  <  H  AM!. 

13S>  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  PLUSH  AND  BRONZE. 

MIRRORS  AND  MOLDINGS. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST  RECEIVED. 


s  \  \  Ito  It  \    VAIL  A  «  «»., 

857  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Womlerful  Magnetic 
Mi  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 

is  applied ;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  44  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Iiterarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  44  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Strkbt. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  thr 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAWS  SAFE  \  M>  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

"TILES  TILEC 

'  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104    MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  11  n  use  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with, 
first-class  board,  $1  so  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  music  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  as 
first  made  known  to  us  in  Pinafore,  caught  at 
once  the  popular  ear.  Everybody  hummed  it, 
whistled  it,  and  danced  to  it.  But  the  quaint 
flavor  of  the  librettist's  humor  was,  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  like  "  Katisha,"an  "  acquired  taste.' 
The  sarcastic  suggestion,  under  its  delightful 
absurdity,  was,  in  Pinafore,  the  last  thing  recog- 
nized. In  The  Mikado  it  was  expected,  sought 
for;  and  it  is  there.  Nor  is  it  so  purely  English 
in  its  application;  it  hits  equally  the  American 
perception  of  the  solemn  farce  of  a  red-tape  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

After  the  merits  of  Pinafore  had  made  them- 
selves widely  and  thoroughly  felt,  a  common 
question  was,  "  Is  it  likely  that  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  will  ever  produce  any  thing  equal  to 
Pinafore V  The  answer  was  usually  a  nega- 
tive. The  production  of  The  Mikado  shows  the 
danger  of  a  premature  decision.  Music  and 
words  are  alike  informed  with  the  true  spirit  of 
the  unrivaled  collaborators.  The  Mikado  has, 
indeed,  enough  in  it  to  be  worth  fighting  over  by 
the  managers;  but  it  has  so  much  more  that 
there  is  no  call  for  such  fighting.  It  has  enough 
intrinsic  claim  on  the  public  to  render  it  worth 
while  to  invest  the  opera  with  the  added  charm 
of  the  most  perfect  and  costly  setting,  costuming, 
and  other  stage  accessories.  The  field  of  rivalry 
is  transferred  from  the  mere  possession  of  the 
exclusive  right  ol  gratifying  the  public  curios- 
ity to  the-attempt  to  give  the  best  possible  rep- 
resentation of  an  unquestioned  success.  This 
fact  was  fully  demonstrated  this  week,  by 
the  unequaled  production  at  the  Baldwin. 
If  every  theater  in  the  state  had  played 
the  piece,  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to 
see  it  as  presented  by  the  Carleton  company. 
One  respect  in  which  The  Mikado  "excels 
even  the  immortal  Pinafore  is  in  its  pict- 
uresque capabilities.  The  Baldwin  manage- 
ment has  taken  full  advantage  ot  this  quality, 
and  the  result  is  a  series  of  striking  tableaux,  or 
rather  of  shifting  and  brilliant  kaleidoscopic 
views,  as  fascinating  to  the  eye  as  is  the  merry 
run  of  the  music  to  the  ear,  or  the  odd  conceits 
of  the  libretto  to  the  sense  of  humor.  The  idea 
of  sending  the  curtain  up  on  a  perfectly  arranged 
picture,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  bare  stage  with 
the  chorus  trooping  on  in  the  usual  fashion,  was  a 
happy  one.  The  audience  was  caught  at  once, 
and  a  verdict  was  almost  secured  before  the  first 
carefully  posed  chorister  opened  his  mouth. 
From  this  brilliant  beginning  the  pleasurable 
excitement  never  flagged. 

The  scenery,  by  Mr.  Forrest  Seabury,  contrib- 
uted no  little  to  the  general  sense  of  something 
exceptionally  satisfying  in  the  attractive  whole. 
It  was  light,  airy,  and  fantastic  enough  to  give 
it  so  distinctively  Japanese  a  suggestiveness 
that,  when  the  curtain  arose,  if  Fancy  has  a  nose, 
it  certainly  must  have  been  regaled  with  the 
stimulating  fumes  of  the  best  Japan  tea.  The 
stage  was  ablaze  with  gorgeous  ornamental  cos- 
tumes, and  a-glitter  with  gold  embroideries  and 
the  sheen  of  silken  robes,  whose  unfamiliar  fash- 
ioning seemed  to  speak  of  isles  beyond  the  sea — 
the  mysterious  land  of  the  Mikado,  the  jinrick- 
sha and  hari-kari. 

The  company  is  good  throughout,  without  be- 
ing remarkable.  Mr.  Carleton  came  down  from 
his  usual  lofty  repose  of  manner,  and  proved 
that  Sir  Arthur's  music  can  inspire  the  heels  of 
the  mighty  "Mikado"  even  as  those  of  the 
least  among  the  chorus.  There  is  no  need  to 
mention,  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Carleton's  rich 
baritone  and  fine  acting;  but  if  both  had  fallen 
below  their  usual  excellence,  a  robe  so  rich  and 
costly,  so  magnificent  in  gold  embroidery  and 
double-eagles,  would,  at  least  in  feminine  opin- 
ion, have  "covered  a  multitude  of  sins."  (No 
reflection  intended  on  Mr.  Carleton  or  Lis  pos- 
sible sins.)  In  the  presence  of  the  Baldwin 
"  Mikado  "  we  can  not  help  realizing  that  we  are 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  that  august  though  ex- 
tinct personage  in  the  full  glory  of  his  greatness. 
In  fact,  the  characters,  like  all  the  rest  of  this 
exquisite  presentation,  were  a  revelation  even  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  unauthorized  produc- 
tion. The  maturely  fascinating  "Katisha"  of 
Miss  Fanny  Young  was  infinitely  funnier  than 
that  of  Miss  Wisdom,  though  a  certain  element 
of  coarseness  in  some  scenes  was  agreeably 
noticeable  by  its  absence  at  the  Baldwin.  The 
dancing  duo  of  "  Katisha  "  and  "  Ko  Ko  "  was 
also  much  prettier  at  the  latter  place.  Still, 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  soon  see  a  better 
"Katisha"  than  Miss  Fanny  Young  would  be 
with  a  little  smoothing  and  toning  down  in 
the  more  refined  atmosphere  of  the  Baldwin 
stage. 

The  three  little  maids  were  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  gushing  gigglers,  Miss  Alice  Vincent's 
musical  account  of  the  alleged  execution  being 
one  of  the  most  deligthful  bits  of  the  evening. 
Why  such  an  opera  as  this,  so  perfectly  rendered 
and  so  attractive  in  itself,  should  be  withdrawn 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  is  a  fact  inexplicable,  un- 
less on  the  ground  of  the  most  iron-clad  "pre- 
vious arrangements." 

The  Salsbury  Troubadours  continue  to  draw 
well  at  the  Bush-street.  Nate  Salsbury  has  an 
original  humor  that  is  always  evident,  though 
not  always  in  the  vein  of  popular  taste.  As  to 
Miss  Nellie  McHenry,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has 


ever  been  in  this  city  a  more  thoroughly  good 
performer  in  her  line.  Overflowing  with  animal 
spirits,  with  a  dash  and  go  and  rollicking  aban- 
donment of  fun,  that  yet  never  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  oversteps  the  bounds  of  modesty,  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a  face  brimful  of  intelligence, 
mirth,  and  mischief,  she  needs  nothing  but  a 
play  and  a  company  to  launch  her  on  the  top- 
most wave  of  success.  Why  Mr.  Salsbury,  in 
all  these  years,  hasn't  provided  her  with  both  is 
a  mystery.  With  theexception  of  "Phil  Straight" 
(I  forget  his  other  name),  and  possibly  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  there  is  not  even  a  fair  average 
performer  in  the  company.  As  to  the  blinding 
and  blood-curdling  apparition  that  has  appeared 
this  week  as  "  Titania,"  let  us  draw  a  vail  or 
something  over  the  dread  appearance.  The 
mind  that  conceived  and  the  modiste  who  fash- 
ioned that  costume  have  much  (but  not  enough) 
to  answer  for. 

The  play  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  has  much 
real  humor  in  the  Skakespearean  scene;  but 
somehow  it  misses  being  funny.  The  same  ideas 
would  be  amusing  in  narrative;  on  the  stage 
they  fall  flat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Greenroom 
Fun  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  first  two 
plays. 

At  the  Standard,  Billy  Birch  is  fast  winning 
among  the  present  race  of  theater-goers  the 
friendly  approval  that  was  so  long  accorded  him 
by  the  old-timers.  His  genial  smile  would  make 
any  one  feel  good-natured  enough  to  laugh  at 
any  thing.  In  the  cares  of  managership,  Charley 
Reed  should  not  forget  what  is  expected  of  him. 
"Reed's  Minstrels  "  without  the  specialties  of 
"  the  plain  comedian  "  is  but  a  hollow  mockery. 
Old  friends  and  old  wine  may  be  the  best;  but  a 
few  young  songs  and  fresh  subjects  are  not 
out  of  place  even  in  a  minstrel  show.  Where 
are  Gus  Mills  and  his  natty  costumes?  Perhaps 
he's  lying  by  to  learn  some  new  songs.  If  so, 
it's  all  right,  only  he  needn't  be  too  long  about 
it.  By  all  means  let  us  have  some  new  and  lively 
subjects.  The  dude  and  the  baby  are  but  fragile 
creatures;  they  need  rest— and  so  do  we. 

The  Jackley  Wonders  are  a  great  card  at  the 
Standard.  When  a  man  climbs  upon  a  pile  of 
frail-looking  tables  till  he  is  lost  in  the  myste- 
rious region  of  the  flies,  and  deliberately  bows 
himself  off  backwards,  it  beats  the  daring  ot  even 
the  topmost  Cragg  of  that  ilk.  Such  exhibitions 
have  a  wonderful  fascination  for  human  beings ; — 
the  kindest-hearted  among  them  would  go  a  mile 
any  day  to  see  a  man  take  the  chance  of  break- 
ing his  neck.  The  two  men  who  hold  up  the 
tables  are  in  about  as  risky  a  situation  as  most 
people  would  care  to  occupy;  and  when  the 
scene  closes  on  them,  still  in  mid-air,  clinging 
to  the  uncertain  support  of  a  table-leg,  the  audi- 
ence is  left  in  a  state  of  anxious  uncertainty  as 
to  how  they  are  to  get  down  without  being 
broken. 

At  the  California,  Macbeth  continues  a  great 
attraction.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  start 
to  make  a  good  running.  The  first  night's  suc- 
cess of  the  present  production  has  attended  it 
right  along.  Sunday  night,  parquet,  dress  cir- 
cle, boxes,  and  gallery  were  packed;  not  even. a 
chair  was  to  be  had  by  late  comers. 

Next  Monday  evening  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter's 
play,  A  Wall  Street  Bandit,  will  be  produced  at 
the  California.  Wall  street  has  ever  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  speculative  California 
public.  There  has  been  a  pretty  well  defined 
impression  abroad  that  highway  robbery  of  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  type  is  one  of  its  many 
excitements.  Now  that  Mr.  Rankin  proposes 
to  bring  this  unexplored  region  home  to  us,  we 
shall  have  a  chance  to  judge  whether  the  plun- 
dering process  as  carried  on  in  Wall  street  is  so 
very  different  from  our  crude  but  efficacious  Pine 
street  methods. 

The  play  is  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views  of  the  "seamy  side"  of  life  in  the 
American  metropolis — the  motive,  the  certain 
misery  following  on  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  the  unerring  fatality  with  which,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  strange  accidents,  it  is  brought  home 
to  the  perpetrator.  There  are  a  number  of 
striking  character  parts,  and  a  strong  comedy 
element.  These,  in  the  hands  of  Bishop,  Wal- 
lace, Wright,  and  Mrs.  Bates,  are  sure  to  take, 
while  the  more  serious  parts  will  be  equally  for- 
tunate when  intrusted  to  Rankin,  de  Belleville, 
Harkins,  and  the  ladies  of  the  company.  If  Mr. 
Gunter's  play  is  as  strong  as  the  cast,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  success. 

The  invitations  sent  out  by  Mr.  de  Young,  for 
a  formal  opening  to  the  public  of  the  already 
famous  Alcazar,  were  responded  to  by  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  Labored  descriptions  of  this 
elegantly  ornate  edifice  have  been  given,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  even  faint  justice  to  its  beauty  of 
design  and  finish  would  require  more  space  than 
I  can  command.  The  fact  is,  no  one  visit 
would  enable  one  to  give  any  adequate  account 
of  the  new  theater.  The  Nevada  concert  sea- 
son is  a  grand  initial  engagement  for  this 
palace.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  benefit  is  mutual.  It  is  a  brilliant  opening 
for  the  theater,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
place  will  in  some  degree  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  engagement.  Any  company  that  may  in 
future  appear  at  this  theater  will  start  with  a 
great  advantage.  People  will,  at  least  for  a 
time,  flock  thither  as  much  to  see  the  house 
as  the  play.  San  Francisco  is  much  given  to 
local  pride,  sometimes  on  a  rather  slight  prov- 
ocation.    This    creditable    sentiment    has  a 


legitimate  subject  in  the  Alcazar.  The  mo- 
resque  walls  of  the  building  will,  on  next  Monday 
evening,  echo  the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  little 
Nevada  songstress.  It  will  be  a  great  occasion 
for  all  who  may  be  there. 

Mmc.  Palmer-Nevada  will  give  but  four  con- 
certs— Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings, November  16th,  18th,  and  20th,  and  a  Satur- 
urday  matinee,  November  22A.  These  concerts 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Chiz- 
zola  —  Signor  de  Vivo  acting  manager.  The 
following  are  the  programmes  for  Monday  and 
Wedesday  evenings : 

FIRST  CONCERT. 


Cavatina — "  Barbiere  "  Rossini 

Signor  Carlo  Buti. 

Fantasie-Caprice  Vieuxtcmps 

Signor  Luigi  Casati. 

II  Mio  Tesoro — "  Don  Giovanni"   Mozart 

Mons.  Edmond  Vergnet. 

Scherzo — B  minor  Chopin 

Mons.  Gustave  Lewita. 

Variations — "  Carnival  of  Venice"  Benedict 

Mme.  Emma  Nevada. 

Duo — "  Crucifix  "  Faure 

Mons.  Vergnet  and  Signor  Buti. 

a — Loggenda;  b — Tarantela  Casati 

Signor  Luigi  Casati. 

Duo — "Lackme  "  Leo  Delibes 

Mme.  Nevada  and  Mons.  Vergnet. 

Romanza — 11  La  sposo  mio  Rotoli 

Signor  Carlo  Buti. 

a — Reverie  Schumann 

b — Mazurka  Chopin 

c— Dance  Hongroise  ..Brahms 

Mons.  Gustave  Lewita. 

Cavatina — 11  Faust"  Gounod 

Mons.  Edmond  Vergnet. 

Scene  and  Shadow  Song — 44  Dinora   Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Emma  Nevada. 
Signor  Paolo  Giorza,  Musical  Director. 

SECOND  CONCERT. 

Allegro — 44  Sonata,"  A  minor  Rubinstein 

Mons.  Lewita  and  Sig.  Casati. 

Pur  Dicesti— "A  Song  of  XVIII  Century  "  Lotti 

Mons.  Edmond  Vergnet. 

a— Barcarole  Rubinstein 

b — Fileuse — 44  Vaisseau  Fantome  "  Wagner-Liszt 

Mons.  Gustave  Lewita. 

a — In  der  Fremde  ;  b — Vogel  im  Walde  Tauberr 

Mme.  Emma  Nevada. 

Fantasie — 44  Faust"  Sarasate 

Signor  Luigi  Casati. 

Duo — 44  Don  Carlos  '  Verdi 

Mons  Vergnet  and  Sig.  Buti. 

a — Prelude;  b — Polonaise  Chopin 

Mons.  Gustave  Lewita. 

Duo — 44  Rigoletto  "  '  '.  Verdi 

Mme.  Nevada  and  Sig.  Buti. 

Romanza — 44  Favorita  "  Donizetti 

Mons.  Edmond  Vergnet. 

Polonaise  Casati 

Signor  Luigi  Casati. 

Melodia-  44  Perche   Filipp 

Signor  Carlo  Buti. 

Grand  Waltz — 44  Stella  di  Nevada"  P.  Giorza 

Mme.  Emma  Nevada. 


NOTES. 

McCullough's  stage  effects  brought  only  $400 
at  the  auction  sale. 

At  the  Bush-street  next  week,  Salsbury's  Trou- 
badours appear  in  a  new  play,  entitled  Green- 
room Fun. 

The  Pavilion  Skating  Rink  is  open  every  day 
and  evening,  with  the  exception  of  Tuesday 
evenings  and  Sundays. 

The  French  Theater  company,  under  M.  Paul 
Juignet,  will  produce  Don  C&sar  de  Bazan,  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  Sunday,  November 
22d.    Popular  prices  will  prevail. 

A  Wall  Street  Bandit  at  the  California  next 
week.  Admiral  Porter's  romantic  drama,  Allan 
Dare,  will  soon  be  produced,  with  McKee  Ran- 
kin and  Frederic  de  Bellville  as  the  twin 
brothers. 

Mr.  Chizzola  announces  the  positive  appear- 
ance of  the  great  Salvini,  at  the  Baldwin,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1886.  His  repertoire  is  a  comprehen- 
sive one,  including  Othello,  King  Lear,  The 
Gladiator,  Ingomar,  the  Outlaw,  and  Coriolanus. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  sustains  its  popularity. 
Schools  and  private  students  would  be  greatly 
benefited  if  they  could  have  access  to  similar 
"presentations  of  the  salient  points  of  history, 
given  with  the  artistic  realism  of  this  great 
work. 

It  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  the  Deakin 
Brothers  have  yielded  to  the  inducements  held 
out,  and  have  concluded  to  take  their  delightful 
and  instructive  exhibit,  A  Trip  Through  Japan, 
to  New  York.  They  will  set  up  their  pretty 
lapanese  village  at  the  Madison-square  Garden, 
New  York,  during  the  present  month. 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Otto  Blankart,  gave  the  last 
concert  of  the  first  series,  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 6th.  The  concert  was  a  musical  success, 
Mrs.  Tojetti,  the  soprano  soloist,  receiving  much 
warm  applause.  A  second  series  of  four  concerts 
will  be  given  on  the  following  dates  :  November 
26th,  January  15th,  February  5th,  and  February 
26th. 

The  Mikado  will  continue  next  week  at  the 
Baldwin.  Monday,  November  30th,  Grace  Haw- 
thorne will  appear  as  "Camille,"  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast  of  the  play  : 


Armand  E.  J.  Buckley 

De  Varville  Wm.  F.  Clifton 

Mons.  Duval  V*  .  H.  Thompson 

Mme.  Prudence  Mrs.  Saunders 


The  event  is  of  interest,  as  being  Miss  Haw- 
thorne's first  appearance  on  this  coast.  Her 
present  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  will  last  but 
three  nights.  Thursday,  December  3rd,  begins 
the  Baldwin  engagement  of  the  great  Judic. 

When  the  poetic  daughter  ol  the  house  insists 
on  going  to  see  Macbeth,  and  the  fashionably 
esthetic  mother  declares  for  the  Mikado,  the  wise 
old  paterfamilias  compromises  by  taking  both  to 
the  Standard  Minstrels.  Laughter  heals  all  dif- 
ferences. Next  week  every  thing  new  is  prom- 
ised. Gus  Mills  will  have  a  new  specialty,  the 
warblers,  new  songs,  and  Hughy  Dougherty  will 
make  his  first  appearance.  Charley  Reed's  most 
ambitious  burlesque,  in  five  scenes — Mc Breath — 
will  be  given,  with  the  original  Mc  Kelly  music, 
and  with  historical  accuracy  of  costume  and  de- 
tail. Yosemite  cologne  will  be  passed  around 
while  "  McBrealh  "  is  on  the  stage.  The  garlic 
march  will  be  a  strong  attraction. 


Pretty  as  a  Picture. 

On  the  streets  of  our  city  is  to  be  seen  as  mag 
nificent  display  of  female  beauty  as  anywher 
else  in  the  world.  In  one  respect  the  ladies  o 
the  Pacific  coast  are  far  in  advance,  and  that  is 
in  personal  appearance  so  far  as  shape  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  universally  conceded  that  our 
ladies  have  mastered  the  art  of  displaying  their 
divine  forms  to  the  best  advantage.  This  superi- 
ority is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House  has  edu- 
cated the  ladies  as  to  the  best  and  most  perfect- 
fitting  corsets.  Many  corsets  are  worthless  ajid 
ruinous  to  the  symmetry  of  the  form;  in  truth, 
they  have  no  more  shape  than  a  barrel.  To 
Freud's  is  the  credit  of  introducing  perfect  cor- 
sets that  give  the  wearer  comfort,  grace  and 
beauty.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  to  the  great  variety  of  the  latest  styles  of 
bustles,  tournures  and  skirts,  just  received  from 
Paris.  Nothing  equal  to  them  has  been  seen 
here  vet.  Remember,  Freud's  Corset  House  is 
located  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street,  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  street.  We  close  daily  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 


Woman's  Exchange.  240  Post  Street. 

Depot  for  all  kinds  of  woman's  handiwork — 
cakes,  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  home-made 
candy;  also  dishes  for  lunches,  suppers  and  din- 
ners. Bouillon  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  to 
order.  Fresh  bread  daily;  deviled  crab  Fridays. 
Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fine 
sewing,  mending  and  embroidery.  Fresh  flow- 
ers always  on  hand,  and  orders  for  special  occa- 
sions promptly  filled. 


I>r.   Willarol's  Duplex  Galvanic  Belts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths— cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street;  room  17. 


The  Geysers. 

Und,er  the  new  management  this  popular  resort 
for  pleasure  and  health  will  be  kept  open  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  will  be  first-class  in  all 
its  appointments.  Extensive  improvements  are 
to  be  made,  with  new  facilities  for  utilizing  the 
natural  steam  issuing  from  the  mountains  for 
bathing  purposes. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a.dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


II.  H.  Pasniore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespeare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 


Patent  Hookers. 

The  low  price  for  which  patent  rockers  are 
now  being  sold  by  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  is  something 
wonderful. 

No  charity  seems  to  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
sympathy  as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
care  of  the  young.  This  accounts  for  trie  deep 
interest  felt  in  the  musical  which  is  to  be  given 
on  the  17th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
David  Bixler,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Kin- 
dergarten Society.  Aside  from  the  worthiness 
of  the  object,  the  programme  offered  will  be  very 
attractive,  as  it  includes  such  professional  favor- 
ites as  Mrs.  Carmichacl-Carr,  Otto  Bendix,  Mr. 
Rosewald,  Signor  Campobello,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Mayer,  besides  some  distinguished  amateurs. 
The  elegant  residence  which  is  to  be  thrown 
open  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  be,  by  those 
who  have  seen  it,  quite  unique  in  its  style,  and 
well  worth  seeing. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  which  includes 
evening  classes  in  French,  German,  Spanish, 
elocution,  vocal  music,  stenography,  book-keep- 
ing, and  mechanical  drawing,  commenced  their 
sessions  this  week.  The  classes  are  arranged  at 
such  an  hour  that  they  do  not  conflict,  and  each 
member  of  the  Association  so  desiring  can  at- 
tend all  the  classes.  The  department  engages 
only  the  best  teachers.  Application  for  mem- 
bership may  be  made  at  the  building,  232 
Sutter  street,  at  any  time,  day  or  evening.  The 
Lyceum  and  Debating  Club  and  the  class  in 
mechanical  drawing  meet  this  evening  lor  organi- 
zation. 

If  your  hair  is  gradually  thinning  and  fading, 
use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  It  restores  color  and 
vitality. 

Mui.i.er's  pebble  spectacles,  suitable  present 
for  mother.  Mullcr's  optical  depot,  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


The  Wilson  Dininc,  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SONG. 


Oh!  shall  the  swallow,  when  the  day  grows  long, 
Sweep  with  her  wings  toward  the  longed-for  North, 

And  I  not  anv  more,  not  once  again, 
See  with  mine  eyes  the  land  that  brought  me  forth? 

Ah!  yet  in  dreams  how  fair  I  see  thee  lying, 

Bosomed  in  trees  beside  a  silver  flood; 
Swift  shadows  from  the  clouds  are  o'er  thee  flying, 

Wild  winds  are  wooing  every  flower  and  bud. 

Ah  I  could  I  paint  thy  woods,  whose  paths  are  reddened 
All  through  the  spring  with  sheaths  the  buds  outgrew, 

While  overhead  the  tender  leaves  are  swaying, 
Green,  with  the  golden  sunlight  shining  through. 

E'en  the  dark  laurels  for  the  spring  are  dressing, 
Starry  white  spires  arise  from  every  bough, 

While  underneath  the  ground  is  blue,  is  golden, 
Hyacinth  and  celandine  are  blooming  now.. 

Oh,  thou  dear  home  that  art  my  home  no  longer, 
Springtide  with  all  its  hope  is  with  thee  yet; 

That  still  remains,  though  all  my  spring  is  over, 
And  I  will  sing  it  though  my  eyes  be  wet.     Mrs.  Knox. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Canon  Farrar  opens  the  November  Brooklyn  Magazine 
with  an  eloquent  paper  on  the  question  "  Should  America 
have  a  Westminster  Abbey? "  This  article  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  notable  contribution  yet  made.  A  com- 
mendable taste  and  wisdom  has  been  shown  by  the  maga- 
zine in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  notable  contributor 
with  such  an  equally  notable  result.  Three  more  chap- 
ters of  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren's  novel  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  a  Life  is  given.  A  third  article  of  value  is  a  capital 
sketch  of  Clara  Morris,  and  of  her  charming  home  on 
the  Hudson,  by  Mrs.  Lisle  Lester.  Full  justice  is  done 
the  great  actress,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  interesting.  An  able  review  of  "The  Military 
Organizations  of  Brooklyn,"  by  General  E.  L.  Molineux, 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  instructive 
"  talks,"  with  the  poems  by  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold,  George 
Birdseye,  and  some  twenty  pages  of  department  reading, 
which  show  careful  editing  and  a  wise  selection,  make 
up  the  number. 

Tlie  World's  Lumber  Room  (Cassell  &  Co.),  by  Selina 
Gaye,  is  an  attractive  and  instructive  book.  It  is  a  gos- 
sipy account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world's  rubbish — 
natural  or  artificial— is  disposed  of  and  turned  to  account 
in  the  economy  of  nature  and  man.  "  Dust "  and  "  Dust- 
makers"  are  treated  for  several  chapters,  and  a  woful 
picture  is  painted  of  what  the  world  would  be  without 
dust.  "  What  becomes  of  the  Dust  "  is  then  told.  Our 
indebtedness  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  scavengers  is 
well  set  forth,  and  the  more  clumsy  means  found  by  man 
for  disposing  of  refuse  is  given  in  detail.  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&Co. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

"The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  George  Eliot's 
Life,  which  is  now  ready  for  publication,"  says  7 he 
Athenaum,  "  will  contain  some  further  contributions  to 
what  Mr.  Cross  has  already  told  regarding  the  period 
during  which  Miss  Evans's  religious  beliefs  were  undergo- 
ing a  change.  An  appendix  of  recollections,  by  Mrs. 
John  Cash,  of  Coventry,  gives  many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  conversations  with  Miss  Evans  while  questions  of 
religious  doubt  were  uppermost  in  her  mind;  and  Mrs. 
Cash,  we  understand,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  dis- 
crepances between  religious  professions  and  practical 
conduct  were  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Miss 
Evans's  repulsion  from  Christianity.  Mrs.  Cash,  who, 
during  the  Foleshill  days,  was  much  in  George  Eliot's 
company,  mentions  many  traits  and  observations  which 
are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  future  novelist." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  a  most  unfortunate  memory, 
and  it  has  played  him  a  most  unfortunate  trick  in  regard 
to  "  Uncle  Bloodstone's  Will  " — the  story  recently  pub- 
lished in  these  columns.  The  following  is  his  letter  to 
Mr.  McClure,  offering  the  story  for  sale : 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  August  I,  1885. 
I  send  by  this  mail  the  printed  proof  of  a  story — "  Uncle  Blood- 
stone's \\  ill  " — which  was  printed,   in    1877,   in  the  London 
Graphic,  but  has  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  appeared  in  any 
form  in  this  country 

The  story  was  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
in  September,  1879.  The  unfortunate  freak  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's memory  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  the  owners  of  the  Republican  paid  him  for 
the  use  of  the  story.  But,  then,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
born  of  a  great  father. 

Paris  journalists  are  a  brilliant  body  of  men.  Even  in 
this  country,  where  so  much  ability  drifts  into  journalism, 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  rivals  to  such  men  as  Albert 
Wolff,  of  Le  Figaro— as  homely  as  he  is  witty;  Vitu,  the 
veteran  dramatic  critic,  who  could  write  a  history  of  the 
sta^e,  and  a  biography  of  all  the  leading  actors  and 
actresses,  from  memory;  Albert  Delpit ;  and  those  princes 
of  interviewers,  Pierre  Giffard  and  Chincholle ;  Ives  Guyot, 
of  La  Lanterne;  Arthur  Meyer — once  a  Jew  tailor, — now 
the  Boanerges  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy;  John  Le- 
moinc,  of  the  Debats;  the  late  M.  About,  of  the  Steele; 
Sarcey,  the  great  dramatic  critic  of  Le  Temps;  and  a  score 
of  others. 


A  new  monthly,  to  be  called  Tlie  Open  Door,  will  be 
revealed  to  the  public  some  time  in  November.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  encourage  the  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  wandering  all  over  the  country  with 
"  Paradise  Losts "  in  their  pockets,  in  search  of  editors 
astute  enough  to  recognize  their  worth. 

It  is  rumored  that  Chatto  &  Windus  intend  to  issue  an 
illustrated  magazine,  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  compete 
with  Harper's  and  Tlie  Century.  The  more  probable 
effect  would  be  to  drive  the  English  Lllustrated  Magazine 
to  the  wall. 

The  humble  critic  who  has  learned  to  accept  himself 
as — next  to  the  mother-in-law — the  best  of  targets  for 
mirth  from  his  fellow-men,  gasps  with  astonishment  to 
find  himself  actually  the  hero  of  a  new  novel — Babylon — 
by  Grant  Allen. 

Miss  Mamie  Dickens,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  novel- 
ist, has  written  a  brief  biography  of  her  father,  for  a  series 
published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  She  gives  many  charming 
pictures  of  his  home  life,  and  tells  a  number  of  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  him  that  will  be  new  to  the  public. 

Josh  Billings  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  man,  barring 
the  single  exception,  possibly,  of  Artemus  Ward,  who 
ever  wanted  to  thrash  a  compositor  for  correcting  his 
spelling. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  are  going  to  be  the  publishers 
of  Howells's  The  Minister's  Charge;  or,  Tlie  Labors  of 
Lemuel  Barker,  which  will  soon  begin  to  be  printed  serially 
in  Tlie  Century  magazine. 

Mind-Cure  on  a  Material  Basis  is  discussed,  exhaustively 
if  not  convincingly,  by  Sarah  Elizabeth  Titcomb,  in  a 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  published  by 
Messrs.  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

The  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are 
again  to  be  the  scene  of  a  novel,  by  a  lady.  The  new 
author  is  Miss  M.  G.  McClelland;  the  publishers  are 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. ;  and  the  novel  is  Oblivion. 

It  is  said  that  the  author  of  that  highly-praised  novel 
As  it  Was  Written,  whose  pen  name  is  Sidney  Luska,  is 
really  Mr.  Harland,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  con- 
nected with  the  Surrogate's  office  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo  will  issue  an  English  edition  of  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  Rudder  Grange,  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Frost's  illustrations. 

77;.?  Afinisler's  Charge  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Howells's  new 
story,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in  a  winter 
number  of  The  Century. 

The  library  of.  the  late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  been 
sold;  which  is  not  so  strange  as  that  none  of  the  books 
"  were  worthy  of  special  mention." 

The  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  half  the  size  of  a 
postage  stamp,  and  is  an  edition  of  the  sacred  book  of 
Sikhs,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dufferin. 

Edwin  Arnold,  of  the  Light  0/  Asia  fame,  together 
with  his  wife,  has  gone  to  India  for  an  extended  visit. 

Henry  James,  the  author,  is  to  spend  a  portion  of 
this  winter  with  his  brother,  the  professor,  at  Harvard 
College. 


ON  THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Mortality,  behold  and  fear 

What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here! 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 

Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones! 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 

Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands, 

Where  from  their  pulpits,  sealed  with  dust, 

They  preach,  "  In  greatness  is  no  trust." 

Here's  an  acre,  sown,  indeed. 

With  the  richest,  royalest  seed 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin; 

Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried, 

"  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died!  " 

Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 

Drop'd  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings; 

Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

Francis  Beaumont. 


The  latest,  the  newest,  the  most  agonizing,  the  mo?t 
excruciating,  and  the  most  fascinating  thing  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  a  young  man  whose  life  is  but  an 
endless  round  of  fashionable  dissipation,  is  the  silk-hand- 
kerchief (juilt  craze.  "  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  mustn't 
laugh,  you  know.  Really,  it  isn't  fair  until  you  know  all 
about  it.  It  isn't  any  relation  to  the  crazy-quilt  craze, 
which  belongs  solely  to  the  ladies.  All  we  have  to  do 
with  that,  you  know,  is  to  supply  pieces  of  our  cravats  to 
our  lady  friends.  But  this  is  something  for  men.  You'll 
appreciate  it;  I  know  you  will.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  You  see,  in  the  first  place,  I  buy  a  number  of 
plain,  white  silk  handkerchiefs;  then  I  distribute  them 
among  my  lady  friends,  one  to  each.  The  lady  is  ex- 
pected to  embroider  her  initials  or  monogram,  in  her  own 
hair,  in  the  corner.  Could  any  thing  be  more  beautiful? 
The  idea  came  from  abroad,  but  it  has  taken  immensely 
here.  You  see,  the  lady  who  has  long,  luxurant  hair 
has  a  chance  to  deftly  show  the  fact,  while  the  girl  who 
hasn't — well,  I  suppose  she  either  buys  or  borrows  some 
of  the  same  shade  as  her  own.  Only  the  short-haired 
girls  are  fighting  the  craze.  I'm  with  '  the  long  hairs'  in 
the  contest,  because  it's  the  proper  thing,  you  know." — 
Washington  Cor.  New  York  Telegram. 


BILL  NYE  WRITES  AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


Alex.  E.  Sweet,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  recently 
an  open  letter,  addressed  to  me,  and  written  by  you  in  a 
vein  of  confidence,  and  strictly  sub  rosa.  What  you  said 
was  so  strictly  confidential,  in  fact,  that  you  published 
the  letter  in  New  York,  and  it  was  copied  through  the 
press  of  the  country.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  be 
equally  careful  in  writing  my  reply. 

You  refer  in  your  kind  and  confidential  note  to  your 
experience  as  an  invalid,  and  your  rapid  recovery  after 
the  use  of  red-hot  Mexican  pepper  tea  in  a  molten  state. 

But  you  did  not  have  such  a  physician  as  I  did  when 
I  had  spinal  meningitis.  He  was  a  good  doctor  for  horses 
and  blind-staggers,  but  he  was  out  of  his  sphere  when  he 
strove  to  fool  with  the  human  frame.  Change  of  scene 
and  rest  were  favorite  prescriptions  of  his.  Most  of  his 
patients  got  both,  especially  eternal  rest.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  eternal  rest. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was  with  me,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  willing  to  learn. 

My  wife  says  that  while  he  was  attending  me  I  was  as 
crazy  as  a  loon,  but  that  I  was  more  lucid  than  the  physi- 
cian. Even  with  my  little,  shattered  wreck  of  mind 
tottering  between  a  superficial  knowledge  of  how  to  pound 
sand  and  a  wide,  shoreless  sea  of  mental  vacuity,  I  still 
had  the  edge  on  my  physician,  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view. 

He  is  still  practicing  medicine,  in  a  quiet  kind  of  way, 
weary  of  life,  and  yet  fearing  to  die  and  go  where  his 
patients  are. 

He  had  a  sabre  wound  on  one  cheek,  that  gave  him  a 
ferocious  appearance.  He  frequently  alluded  to  how  he 
used  to  mix  up  in  the  carnage  of  battle,  and  how  he  used 
to  roll  up  his  pantaloons  and  wade  in  gore.  He  said  that 
if  the  tocsin  of  war  should  sound  even  now,  or  if  he  were 
to  wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear  war's  rude  alarum,  he 
would  spring  to  arms,  and  make  tyranny  tremble  till  its 
suspender  buttons  fell  off. 

Oh,  he  was  a  bad  man  from  Bitter  Creek. 

One  day  I  learned  from  an  old  neighbor  that  this  physi- 
cian did  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  preserving  the 
Union  intact,  but  that  he  acquired  the  scar  on  his  cheek 
while  making  some  experiments  as  a  drunk  and  disorderly. 
He  would  come  and  sit  by  my  bedside  for  hours,  waiting 
for  this  mortality  to  put  on  immortality,  so  that  he  could 
collect  his  bill  from  the  estate;  but  one  day  I  arose,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  delirium,  and,  extracting  a  slat  from 
niy  couch,  I  smote  him  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with 
it,  while  I  hissed  through  my  clinched  teeth  : 

"Physician,  heal  thyself." 

I  then  tottered  a  few  times,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  my  attendants.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  Mr.  Sweet, 
I  can  still  show  you  the  clinched  teeth ;  also  the  attend- 
ants. 

I  had  a  hard  time  with  this  physician;  but  I  still  live, 
contrary  to  his  earnest  solicitations. 

Mr.  Sweet,  I  desire  to  state  that  should  this  letter  creep 
into  the  press  of  the  country,  and  thus  become,  in  a 
measure,  public,  I  hope  that  it  will  create  no  ill  feeling 
on  your  part. 

Our  folks  are  all  well  as  I  write;  and  should  you  hap- 
pen to  be  on  Lake  Superior  this  winter,  yachting,  I  hope 
you  will  drop  in  and  see  us.  Our  latch-string  is  hanging 
out  most  all  the  time,  and  if  you  will  pound  on  the  fence 
I  will  call  off  the  dog. 

A  friend  writes  me  that  Mr.  Knox,  of  your  paper,  and 
Carl  Pretzel  are  going  to  lecture  to  each  other  this  winter. 
I  presume  you  will  write  a  good  many  pieces  for  Siflings. 
I  suppose  that  you  have  been  with  Mr.  Knox  so  long 
now  that  you  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  humorist  yourself. 
In  fact,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  little  pieces  from  your 
valuable  paper  which  I  attributed  to  you. 

I  frequently  buy  a  copy  of  your  paper  on  the  streets. 
Do  you  get  the  money? 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  staff  of  The  Century,  pub- 
lished in  New  York?  I  was  in  The  Century  office  several 
hours  last  spring,  and  the  editors  treated  me  vary  hand- 
somely; but,  although  I  have  bought  the  magazine  ever 
since,  and  read  it  thoroughly,  I  have  not  seen  yet  where 
they  said  that  "  they  had  a  pleasant  call  from  the  genial 
and  urbane  William  Nye."  I  do  not  feel  offended  over 
this;  I  simply  feel  hurt. 

Before  that  l  had  a  good  notion  to  write  a  brief  epic  on 
"  Warty  Toad,"  and  send  it  to  Tlie  Century,  for  publica- 
tion, but  now  it  is  quite  doubtful. 

The  Century  may  be  a  good  paper,  but  it  does  not  take 
the  press  dispatches ;  and  only  last  month  I  saw  in  it  an 
account  of  a  battle  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  occurred 
twenty  years  ago. — Boston  Globe. 


When  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  of  the  English  Queen's 
Bench,  w  as  a  leader  at  the  bar,  he  appeared  in  a  snipping 
case  before  the  late  Baron  Channel,  who  was  a  little 
shaky  with  his  aspirates.  The  name  of  the  vessel  about 
which  the  dispute  had  arisen  was  the  Hannah;  but 
Hawkins's  "junior,"  in  utter  desperation,  said  to  him: 
"Is  the  ship  the  Anna  or  the  Hannah,  for  his  lordship 
says  one  thing  and  every  one  else  says  another?  "  "  The 
ship,"  said  Hawkins,  in  reply,  "  was  named  the  Hannah, 
but  the  H  has  been  lost  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel  I" 


Fix  this  in  your  mind,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  all 
right,  practical  labor,  and  the  source  of  all  healthful  life- 
energy — That  your  art  is  to  be  the  praise  of  something 
you  love.  It  may  be  only  the  praise  of  a  shell  or  a  stone ; 
it  may  be  the  praise  of  a  hero ;  it  may  be  the  praise  of  God  : 
your  rank  as  a  living  creature  is  determined  by  the  height 
and  breadth  of  your  love.  But  be  you  small  or  great, 
what  healthy  art  is  possible  to  you  must  be  the  expression 
of  your  true  delight  in  a  real  thing  better  than  your  art. — 
Ruskin. 


No  great  reformer  probably  ever  lived  who  was  not 
generally  esteemed  a  bore.  Persistency,  even  in  the  best 
of  causes,  is  wearing  on  the  patience. — Railway  Review. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  REPEATER  AT  THE  PLAY. 

Of  all  the  great  nuisances  living 
That  man  at  the  play  is  the  worst 

Who  must  to  his  neighbor  keep  giving 
The  words  that  have  just  been  rehears't. 

He  repeats  Hamlet's  words  to  Ophelia, 
Othello's  farewell,  so  sublime, 

And  Rosalind's  talk  to  Miss  Celia, 
And  Cassio's  remarks  upon  wine; 

Macbeth's  conversation  with  witches, 

And  Juliet's  balcony  chat, 
Lear's  rant  'mid  the  fens  and  the  ditches, 

And  the  humors  of  Falstafl  the  fat. 

There  is  nothing  can  'scape  this  repeater, 
He's  revolving  forever  and  aye; 

He's  a  bore  that  would  worry  St.  Peter, 
And  he  ought  to  he  blown  to  the  sky. 

THE  WORMY  CHESTNUT. 

A. 
ice- 
man, 
plumber, 
poet,  pie,  Stove- 
pipe, short-cake,  fishing  lie; 
Tough  spring  chicken,  roller  skate; 
Barber,  lovers  on  the  gate;  Turkey,  ice- 
cream, girl  and  hash;  Tramp,  clam-chow- 
der, oil  can's  flash;  Watermelon,  empty 
gun;  Lent  umbrella,  coal  man's  ton;  Uncle, 
mother-in-law  and  twins;  Big  Chicago  feet, 
bent  pins ;  Easter  bonnet,  circus  clown  ;  Drum- 
mers, 'skeeters,  hairless  crown;  Picnic,  board- 
ing, base-ball,  dude;  Hotel  clerk  and  hackman 
rude;  Bank  cashier,  book  agent,  goat ;  Hocking 
ulster  overcoat ;  lightnine-rod  man,  church  fair 
stew ;  "Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?"  Hair  in  but- 
ter, Thomas  cats;  Leap  year,  mule,  gas  me- 
ter, flats;  Snow,  banana  peel  and  lodge; 
Hornet,  cornet,  natural  gas. 


THE   TURKEY'S  SONG. 

Full  well  do  I  remember 

What  constitutes  November; 
I  learned  it  of  my  late  lamented  pa. 

Luxurious  provender, 

A  hatchet  and  a  vender, 
And  on  a  thankful  table  I  skip  the  tra-la-la. 

Life. 


PHONETICS. 


A  farmer  once  called  his  cow  "Zephyr," 
She  seemed  such  an  amiable  hephyr; 

When  the  farmer  drew  near, 

She  kicked  off  his  ear, 
And  now  that  old  farmers's  much  dephyr. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 


"Attend  your  church,"  the  parson  cries; 

To  church  each  fair  one  goes; 
The  old  go  there  to  close  their  eyes, 

The  young  to  eye  their  clothes. 

Chestnut  Rhymer. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 
"  Go  in  and  win,  my  boy !  "  he  cried; 

"  The  coward  Fate  pooh-poohs; 
But  don't  go  in  so  far  you  can't 
Get  out,  if  you  should  lose!  " 

Boston  Gazette. 


A  German  paper  has  collected  the  following 
bulls: 

"  After  the  door  was  closed,  a  soft  female  foot 
slipped  into  the  room,  and  with  her  own  hand 
extinguished  the  taper." 

"The  chariot  of  revolution  is  rolling  onward, 
and  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  rolls." 

"The  Ladies'  Benefit  Association  has  dis- 
tributed twenty  pairs  of  shoes  among  the  poor, 
which  will  dry  up  many  a  tear." 

"  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  enjoying  a  cup  of 
coffee,  when  a  gentle  voice  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  looked  around,  and  saw  my  old 
friend  once  more." 

"The  secretary  arose,  in  the  order  of  business, 
and  announced  that  he  would  now  read  his  an- 
nual report  for  the  month." 


A  New  York  girl  told  her  young  man  that  she 
would  never  marry  him  until  he  was  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars.  So  he  started  out  with  a 
brave  heart  to  make  it.  "  How  are  you  getting 
on,  George?"  she  asked,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
couple  of  months.  "Well,  said  George,  hope- 
fully, "I  have  saved  twenty-two  dollars."  The 
girl  dropped  her  eyelashes,  and  blushingly  re- 
marked, I  reckon  that's  nearly  enough,  George. 
We  are  both  of  age,  and  a  license  will  only  cost 
fifty  cents." 

Under  the  New  Hampshire  law,  a  challenged 
voter  has  to  make  three  oaths.  In  this  state  he 
usually  makes  more  than  that ;  but  they  are  not 
compulsory,  we  believe. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
VOKOIIA.MA  an<(  HOHGKOHG. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBF.K  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2°th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


The  Patagonians,  including  both  sexes,  have 
an  average  stature  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  Hale,  who  considers  that  the 
adoption  of  equestrian  habits  has  shortened  the 
legs  of  the  people  two  inches  in  two  centuries, 
their  former  height  averaging  six  feet. 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man  does  also 

eood  to  himself;  not  only  in  the  consequence, 
ut  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ;  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward. — Seneca. 


Tlie  Increase  of  Insanity. 

"  Boston  supports  eight  hundred  insane,"  says 
Mr.  T.  B.  Sanborn,  "not  seventy-five  of  whom 
will  recover !  " 

This  is  frightful !  Insanity  has  increased  forty 
per  cent  in  a  decade,  and  most  of  the  cases  are 
incurable.  Whatever  the  individual  cause  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  thai  uric  acid  blood  sets  the 
brain  on  fire,  destroys  its  tissues,  and  then  comes 
some  form  of  fatal  lunacy. 

Nothing  is  so  pitiable  as  a  mind  diseased. 
Most  brain  troubles  begin  in  the  stomach;  then, 
if  the  blood  is  filled  with  uric  acid,  caused  by  fail- 
ure of  kidney  action,  and  the  consequent  de- 
struction of  the  blood  life — albumen, — you  have 
the  fuel  and  the  flame,  and  a  brain  in  full  blaze, 
as  when  one  raves,  or  in  slow  combustion,  as  in 
milder  forms  of  insanity.  Rev.  E.  D.  Hopkins, 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  a  few  years  ago  was 
confined  in  an  asylum.  He  took  a  terrible  cold 
while  aiding  in  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  neighbor's 
burning  house,  and  for  twenty-five  years  that 
cold  was  slowly  filling  his  blood  with  uric  acid, 
and  finally  the  deadly  work  was  done.  The  case 
looked  hopeless,  but  he  happily  used  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  recovered.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  and  having  ridden  his  blood  of  all  surplus 
uric  acid,  he  has  remained  well  until  this  day. 

It  is  indeed  a  terrible  thing  to  lose  one's  mind, 
but  is  a  more  terrible  thing  to  suffer  such  a  con- 
dition when  it  can  be  so  easily  prevented. 


Teapoys. 

There  is  a  fine  lot  of  teapoys  or  tables,  in  wal- 
nut, cherry,  toa,  and  ash,  just  received  and  for 
sale  by  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Wi'l  clo  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named.    *  * 

Price  $1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  GOOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats, and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  20'*. 

These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  -ile  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  HONOLULU. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wh'irf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N0RTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

ISKOAI*  GAVUE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  16&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

W K  K  K 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.30P.  m 

8.'*'  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  rn. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  ity,  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS — from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Fosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $s". 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3»3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  1»SS  P*  m-»  4*°5  P-  m,» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m*»  12-4o  P-  m-» 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAMEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^Tj     O/^P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD?" 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
£2    O  {~~\  A*  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O        viiie,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo^ 
Gatos,   Wrights,  Glen  wood,   Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2 0/~^  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  >  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Jj\  O  (~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^fc  •  *3  V_-J  anci  intermediate  points. 
X  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

,\-J\^/  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations, 
dfc  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP<->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

^6.oo,  36-30,  ^7.00,  7-3°»  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  ri. 00,  11.30  A.  M.  K12.00,  12.30,  Hi. 00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ir-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  26.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
5.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  U12.00,  r2.3o, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  0.30,  10.45,  "-45  P«  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  Hn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^[Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Hall- 
way, to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at 
No.  138  Montgomery  street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office.  43S  California  .street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  ~ 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  it!.  NEWHAIX  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansomc  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  April  (i,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

"       "      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

-Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

'*         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

M  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose  


-Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

*'  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 

FROM 


.  .  3[6  . 10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 

.  .  .  6 . 40  p . 

. t 10. 40  a. 

...5.40  p. 

. .  10. no  a. 
, . . tR.40  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

.  .I7.10  p. 
. . .10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

 3.40  p. 

. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
■ . .  9.40  a. 

 5.40  p. 

....5.40  p. 

 6.40  p. 

. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . f 6.00  a. 
.. .T3.40  p. 

..-83-40  P- 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 

 5.40  p. 

. . . t7 . 10  p. 
. . t 10. 40  a. 
. . . T7. 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJi  FBAMIM'O"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  -6.30.  7.0c,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9OO,  9.30,  lO.OO,  IO.30,  II  OO,  II  30,  I2  00,  !2.30, 
I. OO,  I.30,  2  00,  'r.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O, 
6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  -I2.00- 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  -6.30,  -700,  -7.30,  -8.oo, 
-8.30,  -3.30,  -4. 00,  -4.30,  -5.01;,  -5.30,  -6. 00,  -6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amk'  a)— -9  30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  -6.30,  7.00,  -7.30,  8.0c,  -8.;-.. 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  t^o, 30,  xi. 00,  {11.30,  12.00,  {12-30, 
x.oo,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5-00,  5.30,  6  00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  -6.30,  7.00,  -7.30,  8.00,-8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11. on,  Jir.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6  30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— -6.00,-6.30,7  00,-7.30,  t8.oo, 
-8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  n.oo,  fx. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  -4.30, 
5.00,  -5.30,  6.00,  -6.30,  7.00. 

To  "JSAN  FRANCISCO"  I»atly. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— -6.23,  -6.53,  -7.23,  -7.53,  -8.23, 
-8.53,  -9.23,  -I0.2I,  -4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-S3.  -6.23. 
*6-53>  7-25.  9-5°- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— -5.15,  -5.45, 
J6.45,  tg.is,  -3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-»3.3o,  -6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  ic.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  x.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.3c,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— -5.37,  -6  07,  6.37 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  11.37,  11.07, 
xx. 37,  12.02,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3:37,4.07 
4*37>  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15.22,  T5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  I7.22, 
7.52,  t8. 22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  1 10.22,  10.52,  tn.22,  11.52, 

Jl2.22,  T2.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  I5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t-15 
7.45,  I8.1S,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45.  tio.is.  10.45,  11.15,  "-45 
12.45,  «-45>  2-45.  3-45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5. 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45,  ts-is-  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  '7-15- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  n.15,  . 
3-i5.  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,-2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
xox  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWSiE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  «;«>«> KM  \N. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  a-rive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LHAVK 

S.  F. 

«  tun  mciiciii-  Oct.  1  S, 

1885. 

AKKIVI! 

S.  F. 

16.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
-3.30  p  . . . . 

4.30  p  .... 
-5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

f 

J  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  -8. 10  a 

....     9.03  a 

  -10.02  a 

  3.36  p 

  (5.02  p 

  6.r8  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
-3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

r 

1  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
j    Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-3*  P 
  6.08  p 

xo.40  a  . . . . 
-3.30  p  .... 

(  <  lilroy ,  I'ajaro,  ( !astr>ville, 

(    Salinas  and  Monterey., 

I . . . .  *  10.02  a 
1          6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
-3.30  p  .... 

f  Watsonville,  Camp  (lood- 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
j    Soqucl  (('amp  Capilola), 
1          and  Santa  Cm/. 

.    .     6.c8  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
-3.30  p  

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

....  *  10.07  a 
....     6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

  6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadhko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conc.ress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cru/.,  which  connect  with  8  30  n.  rn.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptow,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (lilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

e      ,  ,     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  ntun  sam(,  d/y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street  , 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THB   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  NOTABLE  READER. 


Mr.  Locke  Richardson's  Shakespearean  recit- 
als are  something  unique  in  their  way.  He  comes 
upon  the  stage  attired  in  a  simple  evening  cos- 
tume, and,  in  a  quiet  manner,  gives  the  audience 
a  brief  risume  of  the  play  he  is  about  to  present. 
In  this  little  introductory  speech  he  attempts  no 
oratorical  display,  nor  does  he  emphasize  his  re- 
marks with  gestures,  but  before  he  has  con- 
cluded the  listener  finds  himself  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  play;  which,  however,  appears  to 
him  in  the  light  of  a  new  conception,  born  of  the 
delicate  perceptions,  the  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  man  before  him.  When  Mr.  Richardson 
concludes  his  simple  prologue,  he  modestly  says : 
"  Now  I  will  attempt  to  present  to  you  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  play."  The  word 
"attempt"  conveys  no  undue  pretension,  and 
holds  no  promise  of  what  is  coming.  One  who 
has  never  before  heard  the  speaker  receives  no 
hint  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  listlessly  awaits 
the  next  development.  He  appears  to  be  simply 
quiet-mannered,  amiable  gentleman.  His 
smiling,  blonde  face  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
popular  notion  of  the  personal  appearance  of  a 
dramatic  reader.  His  placid  face,  his  carefully 
trimmed  beard,  his  prim  white  necktie,  and  spot- 
less broadcloth,  combined  with  his  affable  man- 
ner, suggests  the  idea  that  he  may  be  something 
of  a  dilettante.  He  has  no  accessories  of  stage 
scenery  or  of  costume  to  make  his  impersona- 
tions realistic;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  he 
can  give  any  thing  more  than  a  scholarly  read- 
ing of  the  parts. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  audience  is  under  a 
spell.  The  easy-mannered,  indolent  gentleman 
on  the  stage  has  disappeared,  or,  better  still,  be- 
comes the  simple  vehicle  through  which  one 
character  after  another  is  presented  in  swift  suc- 
cession. His  voice  changes  from  the  resonant 
tones  of  manhood  to  the  quavering  notes  of 
age,  the  soft  intonations  of  womanhood,  a  child's 
impulsive  speech,  the  hoarse  utterance  of  the 
criminal,  or  the  weird  incantations  of  supernat- 
ural creations.  Yet  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
mountebank  in  these  impersonations,  which  arc 
marked  throughout  by  a  high  and  worthy 
motive — an  effort  to  give  to  every  character  the 
precise  shading  intended  by  the  great  dramatist, 
placing  upon  each  a  nice  and  subtle  valuation, 
and,  above  all,  giving  to  hitherto  obscure  pas- 
sages new  and  intelligent  interpretation.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Richardson's  recital  of  a  tragedy,  so 
deep  is  the  hold  he  makes  upon  his  hearers  that 
it  is  quite  a  relief  when  the  long  strain  is  over, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  home  and  analyze 
their  sensations. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  twenty  plays  in  his  reper- 
toire, and  this,  as  a  feat  of  memorization  alone, 
is  remarkable;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
gives  excellent  impersonations  of  ten  times  as 
many  characters,  one  must  pay  genuine  homage 
to  his  gifts.  He  has  for  many  years  been  cele- 
brated for  his  accomplishments  in  the  cultured 
circles  of  various  eastern  cities,  but  we  in  San 
Francisco  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  him. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  East  he  has 
become  the  lion  of  the  day,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand. He  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  read- 
ings at  Assembly  Hall,  on  Polk  street,  where 
he  opens  again  to-night  with  Twelfth  Night,  to 
be  followed  by  Sheridan's  Rii'als  next  Saturday 
night.  He  is  also  under  engagement  to  give 
four  readings  in  Berkeley  and  four  more  at  the 
Mission.  There  is  even  a  possibility  that  he 
may  postpone  his  eastern  engagements  for  sev- 
eral months,  to  comply  with  calls  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state. 


Cedar  Suits. 

Our  new  designs  of  cheap  suits  of  furniture 
can  not  be  excelled.  We  are  selling  them  very 
cheap.  Call  and  see  them  at  the  California  Fur- 
niture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

Berlin  Cooking  Hare. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Rett  ner  y  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  Tci  DEALERS  IN  S3T  FURS. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


t$-  FOR   THE  FIXF.ST 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  To™™™ 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall    and    Winter  Styles. 


R.H.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHMcDonaldJ7 

VICE-PRES. 


UldestGliartererJ 
^cial  Bank 
V  Pacific  Coast 

pitalSlOOOOOO.OO. 
Surplus!!  500.000.00. 


THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1*319  Gharv  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S  A.  NOK.ES,  Preceptress. 


BARNARD'S  lo^iit 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OCR  COUJBGE  i  i  im.i  ic. 

Containing  full  particular.-,  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
FOR  A  copy. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

SPECIAL  TOJOUNC  MEN. 

tireat  Attractions  and  Opportunities  lor 
Young  Men. 

EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES,  in  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Vocal  Music,  Elocution,  Stenography,  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Hook-keeping. 

Conversation  Kooms, 

Monthly  Receptions, 
Popular  Lectures, 

Medical  Lectures. 

Business  Talks, 

Reading  Kooms, 
Lyceum. 

LIBRARY  OF  4,000  VOLUMES,  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY, 
Gymnasium,  Katlis.  Bowling  Alley, 

And  many  other  special  attractions  for  young  men, 

AT  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

23JS  SUTTER  STREET. 

g3T All  the  above  privileges  free  to  members  of  the 
association. 

Membership  ticket  only  $5  per  annum.  No  extra  feci. 
Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  regardless  of 
creed  or  religious  belief,  may  join  the  Institution  at  any 
time,  day  or  evening,  by  applying  at  the  building,  232 
Sutter  street.  The  best  teachers  on  the  coa^t  are  engaged 
in  the  educational  department.  Grandest  opportunities 
ever  offered  young  men  in  this  city.  All  privileges  first- 
class,  in  every  respect.  Call  at  the  building,  and  inspect 
the  workings  of  the  Association.  Send  or  call  for  a  Man- 
ual of  Information,  just  published.  Young  Ladies  eligi- 
ble to  membership,  with  all  the  privileges,  except  Physi- 
cal Departme  t.        GEORGE  W.  GIBBS,  President. 

Hknry  J.  McCoy,  General  Secretary. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D, 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The    Wonderful    lHagnoser    of  Diseases. 

Office  Houks  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  «ol«l 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS,  ARRIVING  DAILY. 


NEW  MINCE-MEAT,  POTOMAC  ROE  HERRING, 
NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  PATENT  HULLED-BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR, 
NEW  SMYRNA  FIGS,   DEHESA  RAISINS,  NEW  PRUNES,  LEGHORN  CITRON, 
HAZEN'S  (vekmont)  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  superior  to  all  other; 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PLUM-PUDDING. 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  | 
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I».  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
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E.  W.  CARPEXTER,  Assist.  Secretary 
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WASHINGTON  "KmS7- 

Capital  and  Assets  $1,607,414  78 


Pacific  department. 

GEO.  I>.  IIOHMV  Manager.    WM.  SEXTOS.  Assist.  Manager 


KNABE 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Fruncisco,  Cal. 


Filly  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


HARRINGTON  PIANO J^^a 
THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


H  EADQU ARTE  RS 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS 

EIUHT-WEltJHT  RCRKEK  CEOTHUffi  FOR  UBS,  WOMES  AXO  CHIEOKK.V 

HUNTING  COATS  -A.ND  BOOTS. 

COODYEAR  RUBBERICOM PANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agents. 


A  RARE  CHANCE 


THE   INVESTMENT   OE  A. 


SMALL  CAPITAL. 


I  hereby  give  notice  to  my  friends  and  the  public  that 
I  will  sell  any  portion  of  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  my  invention  (unassessable),  for  the  nom- 
inal sum  of  two  dollars  per  share,  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete my  works.  I  have  expended  thirty-twc  thousand 
dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery  and  other  im- 
provements, and  require  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  to  complete  the  same.  The  plant  when  completed 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  sixteen  ranges  complete 
every  day.  I  hold  orders  for  my  invention  (unsolicited) 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

The  land  of  the  company  consists  of  seventy  lots,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres,  adjoining  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  the  east ;  has  a  water  front  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Thirty-six  local  Berkeley 
trains  pass  the  works  daily  ;  also  all  overland  trains.  On 
the  completion  of  the  plant  we  will  have  established  a 
value  on  our  territory,  and  can  commence  selling  the 
same,  which  will  be  a  source  wherefrom  we  will  derive 
large  revenues,  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
I  earnestly  request  a  thorough  investigation— a  personal 
one. 

This  is  no  scheme  to  rob  the  public  of  their  money,  but 
a  case  where  they  have  a  chance  to  make,  in  a  legitimate 
business,  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  in- 
vestment. 

Investigate  at  room  21.  Nucleus  Hotel,  corner  Market 
and  Third  streets,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p. 
m.    Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  BODWELL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)'  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

TUIP  niflCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
Ill  10  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


In  the  lobby  of  the  Baldwin,  after  772.?  Mikado,  a  lady 
was  overheard  remarking,  with  patriotic  complacence,  in 
allusion  to  the  two  great  golden  spread-eagles  on  Mr. 
Carleton's  Mikado's  back : 

"  Really,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  that  even  in  Japan 
they  respect  the  American  eagle !  " 

Thus,  "  in  our  artless  American  way,"  we  appropriate 
the  eagle— accept  its  exhibition  anywhere  and  everywhere 
as  a  graceful  but  deserved  tribute  to  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  same  ingenuous  simplicity  of  egotism  was  dis- 
played recently  by  a  New  York  newspaper-man,  who  put 
it  on  record  that  scientific  works  in  Germany  are  gener- 
ally printed  in  the  "  English  "  characters. 


Willie  is  an  investigator.  He  is  but  indifferently  im- 
pressed by  the  most  sententious  expression  of  grown-up 
wisdom  till  he  has  personally  submitted  it  to  the  "  inexor- 
able logic"  of  experiment. 

"  My  son,"  said  Willie's  parent,  didactically,  "  if  you 
try  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  you  can'f  do  any 
thing  well." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,"  answered  the  young  gnostic,  with 
the  triumphant  assurance  arising  from  practical  proof; 
"  I've  tried.  I  did  three  things,  and  did  'em  all  well !  I 
swung  on  the  gate,  and  whistled,  and  threw  a  rock  at 
Jimmy  Densmore;  and  I  hit  him,  too!  " 

It  is  so  painful  that  children  -will  not  see  that  the  crys- 
talized  wisdom  of  their  elders  and  betters  is  not  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  puerile  and  groveling  test  of  plain 
everyday  fact.   

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Odontological  Association 
of  this  city.  This  scientific  body  evidently  conducts  its 
affairs  on  the  strictly  business  principle  of  putting  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place."  The  right  man,  this  time, 
is  a  woman.  The  record  of  the  last  meeting  has  this 
suggestive  item:  "Mrs.  Brush,  the  only  lady  member 
present,  read  a  very  interesting  paper— which  she  had  by 
special  request  prepared — on  "The  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Jaw."   Could  appropriateness  go  further? 


The  little  episode  of  the  gas-jet  at  the  Bush-street  The- 
ater, which  was  immortalized  in  last  week's  San  Francis- 
can, seems  to  have  threatened  to  be  more  far-reaching  in 
its  results  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  One  who  was 
there  assures  me  that  if  Nate  Salsbury  had  not  put  the 
,  flame  out  just  when  he  did,  the  decrepit  puns  which  Nellie 
McHenry  made  on  the  occasion  would  have  put  the  audi 
ence  out  in  another  minute.  That  would  be  rather  hard  : 
but,  after  all,  there  is  something  about  Miss  McHenry's 
puns  that  seems  to  render  them  especially  fitted  for  being 
delivered  in  solitude. 


Let  no  man  rashly  assert  that  a  woman  has  no  business 
calculation.  A  lady  recently  called  on  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and,  on  learning  her  "  terms,"  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : 

"  Don't  you  think  that  two  and  a  half  dollars  an  hour  is 
rather  high?    No  one  asks  so  much."  , 

"  Too  high!  Why,  just  consider  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  say  you  will  assist  your  younger  sisters  in 
their  music;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  in 
future  give  instruction  to  yourown  children.  Think  of  it ! 
when  I  give  you  lessons,  I  am  instructing  not  only  a  whole 
family  but  future  generations!  Viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  you  must  own  that  two  and  a  half  a  lesson  is 
a  very  moderate  charge." 

What  man  living  ever  took  so  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  his  field  of  labor? 


One  of  those  close  observers  whom  nothing  escapes  has 
remarked,  that  during  the  great  Macbeth  revival  at  the  Cali- 
fornia the  feeling  rendition  of  the  line  "  Hath  placed  upon 
my  head  a  fruitless  crown  "  caused  a  conscious  movement 
on  the  part  of  every  bald-headed  man  in  the  house.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  well  there  was  no  ballet  in  Macbeth,  for 
it  would  have  been  very  embarrassing  to  those  old  fellows 
had  they  been  massed  in  front  of  the  footlights,  and  their 
"  fruitless  crowns"  rendered  a  shining  mark  for  the  gibes 
of  a  cold  and  unsympathizing  gallery.  "  Let  the  dead 
and  the  bald-head  rest "  is  a  sacred  and  touching  senti- 
ment; but  the  irreverent  paragraphist  will  never  do  it  till 
a  prohibitory  license  on  both  places  them  beyond  his 


Apropos  to  the  first-named  class,  a  desperate  theatrical 
manager  suggests  that  the  cremation  society  which  re- 
cently failed  to  incinerate  a  sheep  has  a  more  legitimate 
field  of  experiment  among  the  dead-heads  than  in  over- 
roasting good  mutton.  ^ 


matic  capacity  or  in  the  Sunday-picnic  ham-sandwich, 
would  be  once  more  welcomed  to  the  Court  of  Berlin. 


And  here  is  the  latest  and  worst  Mikado  conundrum  : 
"  How  do  the  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  differ  from 
her  fogs? " 
The  answer  is : 

"  They  never-will  be  mist ; 
They  never  would  be  mist !  " 


A  correspondent  inquires  if  the  jokes  in  Tlie  Mikado  are 
chestnuts. 

No;  they  are  principally  Ko-Ko-nuts. 


Though  the  Judge  is,  apparently,  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
yet  he  has  evidently  some  very  positive  views  on  matters 
of  the  heart.  When  Miss  Fantine  archly  asked  him  if— 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bench — he  had  much  practice 
in  the  "Court  of  Cupid,"  he  answered,  with  judicial 
seriousness : 

Oh  yes;  that  is  the  "  Court  of  Common  Please,"  you 
know. 

The  Judge  probably  regards  matrimony  as  Chance-ry 
practice, 

Mr.  Redding — the  man  who  got  on  a  Fish  Commission 
with  two  obstinate  men — complains  that  Messrs.  Dibble 
and  Buckingham  have  tried  to  make  a  "  scape-goat "  of 
him.  Well,  a  light  Reddingote  is  scarcely  suitable  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  the  commissioners  have  done  well 
to  cast  it  off.   

If  it  is  in  order  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Commission, 
I  would  ask  why  they  don't  stock  the  upper  waters  of  our 
rivers  with  grocery  codfish.  By  the  time  these  would 
reach  the  bay  .they  would  probably  be  fresh  enough  to 
use.  A  hatchery  might  be  established  by  planting  a  barrel 
of  salt  and  a  few  bones,  and  soon  our  mountain  streams 
and  broad  rivers  would  produce  enough  of  this  reliable 
fish  for  home  consumption.  Our  dependence  on  Ger- 
many for  this  staple  article  of  food  being  thus  diminished, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  old  Bismarck  would  soon  come 
to  terms;  and  the  "American  hog,"  whether  in  the  diplo- 


The  doctrine  of  heredity  still  has  its  adherents.  An 
old-time  California  Democrat  was  recently  descanting  on 
the  talents  which  ought  to  characterize  our  bold  Sonoma 
Congressman : 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  was  a  mighty  sight  of  intellect 
into  that  Henley  family.  D'ye  know  the  old  Colonel? 
There  warn't  a  smarter  man  in  the  party,  nowhar.  Well ! 
talk  about  brains  !   You  kin  bet  the  old  Colonel  had  'em  !" 

"  Selfish  old  rascal  he  must  have  been  !  "  murmured  his 
auditor.  And  the  honest  old  Missourian  is  still  wonder- 
ing what  made  that  fellow  think  Colonel  Henley  was 
selfish. 

John  Gotham,  Jr.,  was  a  fair  example  of  hereditary  • 
transmission  of  character.    Like  other  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, he  inherited  his  chief  quality — a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated economy — from  his  mother,  whose  thrifty  ways 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  these  columns. 

Fear  of  the  increased  expense  of  maintaining  a  family 
kept  John  long  a  bachelor;  but,  at  last,  the  wastefulness 
of  hired  girls  and  the  need  of  the  eye  of  a  mistress  in  the 
dai»y  overcame  his  terrors,  and  he  married  a  very  hand- 
some and  attractive  lady,  who  was  doubtless  allured  by 
the  broad  acres  and  heavy  bank  account  of  the  bride- 
groom, as  well  as  by  his  good  looks,  which  were  consider- 
able. 

But  poor  John,  horrified  at  the  cost  of  the  few  little 
comforts  and  innovations  introduced  by  his  new  wife, 
soon  fell  into  a  melancholy  that  excited  much  .comment. 
At  last  one  neighbor  ventured  to  expostulate : 

"  Mr.  Gotham,"  said  she,  "you  ought  not  to  act  so 
down-hearted.  People  will  talk ;  and  of  course  they'll  say 
it's  because  you  repent  your  bargain  and  are  disappointed 
in  your  wife." 

"They've  no  call  to  think  any  such  thing,"  said  this 
enthusiastic  bridegroom;  "she's  a  good,  respectable 
young  woman,  and  I  like  her  very  well." 

Such  an  extravagant  expression  of  devotion,  even 
amid  the  lingering  illusion  of  the  honeymoon,  of  course 
settled  the  matter.  This  worthy  son  of  his  mother  evi- 
dently did  not  believe  in  any  needless  outlay,  even  in 
emotion.   

But  the  outlook  was  too  dark,  and  John  was  found  one 
morning  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  top  of  his  skull  gone  and 
his  brains  scattered  recklessly  about — the  first  wastefulness 
of  which  he  was  ever  guilty.  By  circumstantial  evidence 
it  afterward  appeared  that  his  death  had  worthily  crowned 
the  fair  edifice  of  his  life.  There  was  a  kind  of  local  cur- 
rency in  use  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  the  nearest 
town,  and,  by  a  judicious  trading  back  and  forth  of  this 
medium  and  the  coin  of  the  realm  he  made  five  cents,  and 
invested  it  in  powder;  so  that  he  had  actually  managed 
to  commit  suicide  without  its  costing  him  a  cent! 


The  papers  are  full  of  the  particulars  of  the  respective 
divorces  of  Patti  and  Nicolini,  and  the  impending  mar- 
riage of  the  high  distracting  parties.  What  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  enterprise  of  our  daily  press  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  every  circumstance,  down  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  the  divorce  and  marriage  of  Mtne.  Patti,  was  published 
in  its  columns  more  than  a  year  before  these  events  took 
place.   The  telegraph  is  too  slow  for  us  nowadays. 

The  Pittsburg  nail-strikers  are  about  to  give  up,  it  is 
said.  This  is  unfortunate.  Nail-striking  is  the  first 
sensible  thing  of  the  kind  on  record.  A  nail  isn't  of  much 
use  until  it  is  struck. 


It  is  said  that  the  play  Saints  and  Sinners  has  but  two 
women  in  the  entire  cast.  That  is  all  right.  Two  saints 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  leading,  juvenile,  heavy  utility, 
and  supernumerary  sinners,  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion in  any  earthly  combination. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


THE  GRAY  DAYS. 


Kvermorc  (Jays  are  long,  and  the  cheerless  nights  arc  gray ; 
Restlessly  wander  the  baffling  winds  that  scatter  the  blinding 
spray; 

And  the  drifting  currents  come  and  go  like  serpents  across  my 
way. 

Wearily  fades  the  evening  dim,  drearily  wears  the  night ; 
The  ghostly  mists,  and  the  hurrying  clouds,  and  the  breakers' 
crests  of  white. 

Have  blotted  the  stars  from  the  desolate  skies,  have  curtained 
them  from  my  sight. 

Speeding  alone,  my  wave-tossed  bark  encounters  no  passing  sail; 
Welcoming  triend  nor  challenging  foe  answers  my  eager  hail — 
Only  the  sobbing,  unquiet  waves,  and  the  wind's  unceasing  wail. 

Hopefully  still  my  sails  are  bent,  my  pilot  is  faultlessly  true; 
He  holds  my  course,  as  though  the  seas  and  the  mirrored  skies 
were  blue, 

And  the  port  of  peace,  where  the  winds  are  still,  were  evermore 
in  view. 

For  over  the  spray  and  the  rain  and  the  clouds  shines  the  eternal 
sun ; 

Unchanging  stars  in  the  curtained  dome  still  gleam  when  the  day 
is  done; 

And  the  mists  will  be  kissed  from  the  laughing  skies  when  the 
port  of  rest  is  won. 

Robert  J.  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


KITTY'S  THANKSGIVING. 


BY  SARAH  D.  HOBAKT. 


[Copyright,  1885,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rijjhts  reserved.] 
1. 

"  Five  and  four  are  nine,  and  eight  are  eighteen," 
counted  Kitty,  abstractedly,  as  she  set  the  hot  pies  on  the 
broad  pantry-shelf. 

A  low,  sarcastic  laugh  came  from  the  depths  of  the 
great  arm-chair,  where  Ross  Chamberlain  was  lounging, 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"  Won't  you  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  arithmetic 
when  you  publish  it,  Kitty?"  he  asked,  in  a  bantering 
tone.  "That  will  do  to  go  with  the  spectroscopic  views 
you  told  about  last  evening." 
.  "  Well,  I  wasn't  the  one  who  spoke  of  Dr.  Holmes 
as  the  author  of  the  Bigeloiv  Papers,  anyway,"  retorted 
Kitty,  taunted  beyond  endurance.  "  Ross  Chamberlain, 
I,  for  one,  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  your  vacation  is 
over." 

Ross  threw  down  his  paper,  straightened  himself  up, 
and  bent  a  pair  of  keen,  black  eyes  searchingly  upon  her. 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Kitty?  " 

"  But  I  do,"  answered  the  girl,  passionately.  "  I  have 
never  known  so  unhappy  a  time  as  these  last  six  weeks. 
If  my  ignorance  is  so  annoying  to  you,  why  do  you  seek 
my  society?  You  can  find  plenty  of  girls  who  have  had 
better  advantages.  Am  I  to  blame  that  my  life  must  be 
spent  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  in  the  school,  where  I 
would  like  to  be?  I  am  doing  my  duty;  I  please  father 
and  the  boys,  and  that  is  sufficient.  You  presume  too 
much  on  our  friendship,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  you  take 
it  upon  yourself  to  tutor  and  criticise  me  in  that  con- 
temptuous fashion.  You  are  at  liberty  to  go  where  your 
fine  sensibilities  will  not  receive  such  shocks;"  and  Kitty 
took  up  her  egg-beater,  and  attacked  the  innocent  yolks 
,    with  an  energy  which  threatened  to  demolish  them. 

"  You'll  be  sorry  for  this  before  the  week  is  out,  Kitty 
Payne;  and  when  you  want  me  back,  just  remember 
that  you  sent  me  away."  The  young  man  rose  to  his 
feet,  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  stalked  down  the 
path,  the  personification  of  offended  dignity. 

Kitty's  lip  quivered  as  she  saw  the  tall  form  moving 
steadily  along  between  the  rows  of  leafless  lilacs,  without 
one  repentant  backward  glance.  Already  her  heart  was 
longing  for  reconciliation,  but  pride  forbade  her  to  recall 
him. 

"  He  will  come  to-morrow,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  He 
will  not  fail  to  eat  his  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  us;  it 
wouldn't  be  Thanksgiving  without  Ross."  She  wiped 
away  her  tears  and  turned  again  hopefully  to  her  work. 

It  had  been  a  wearisome,  trying  day;  outside,  a  gray 
mass  of  clouds  hung  gloomily  over  the  bluffs,  and  the 
keen  winds,  sweeping  across  the  prairie  now  and  then, 
whitened  the  hollows  with  sudden  flurries  of  snow.  There 
had  been  an  extra  amount  of  work  to  do  in  preparing 
for  Thanksgiving,  which  was  always  celebrated  by  the 
Payne  family  in  royal  style,  an  innumerable  army  of 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  responding  gladly  to  the 
annual  summons  to  the  capacious  homestead.  Kitty  had 
risen  unrefreshed  from  disturbed  and  troubled  sleep,  and 
was  poorly  prepared  to  encounter  the  toil  and  vexation 
which  lay  before  her. 

It  began  directly  after  breakfast,  while  she  was  rolling 
out  the  flaky  crust  for  her  pumpkin  pies.  Aunt  Sabrina, 
who  had  lately  become  a  member  of  the  family,  was  wash- 
ing dishes  at  the  sink  opposite,  giving  voice  now  and  then 
to  an  ejaculation  which  Kitty  had  learned  to  interpret  as 
the  signal  of  a  coming  storm.  In  the  few  months  during 
which  her  aunt  had  been  her  companion,  the  girl  had 
learned  to  dread  her  relative's  sharp  tongue,  and  shrank 
from  imparting  her  confidences  to  her. 

"  What's  that  Chamberlain  fellow  hanging  'round  here 
for  all  the  time? "  she  demanded,  sharply,  setting  down 
the  milk  pails  with  a  savage  crash.  "  I  hope  you  haven't 
got  the  idea  into  your  head  that  he  means  to  marry  you, 
Kitty?  " 


The  girl's  face  turned  from  crimson  to  deadly  pallor. 
Was  it  not  enough  to  battle  constantly  against  her  own 
doubts  and  misgivings  without  having  to  endure  her  aunt's 
cruel  thrusts?  She  made  no  reply,  but  bent  her  head  a 
little  lower  over  her  work,  as  with  quick,  deft  fingers  she 
filled  the  tins  for  the  oven. 

Aunt  Sabrina'skeen  eyes  were  fixed  pitilessly  upon  her, 
and  she  saw  that  the  shot  had  told. 

"  Now,  it's  easy  enough  to  see,"  she  went  on,  flourish- 
ing her  dish-cloth  by  way  of  emphasis,  "that  he  feels 
himself  a  heap  above  you.  He's  always  twitting  you  with 
your  countrified  ways,  and  with  his  being  educated — 
which,  the  land  knows,  you  ain't.  I  attended  select 
school  myself  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  can  tell  a  scholar  as 
well  as  the  next  one.  But  that  don't  make  it  that  you 
ain't  too  good  for  him  the  best  day  he  ever  saw.  And 
here  he  is,  morning,  noon  and  night,  all  over  the  house, 
from  garret  to  cellar,  helping  himself  to  fried  cakes  and 
cookies  in  the  pantry,  like  one  of  the  family,  and  sitting 
right  down  here  in  the  kitchen,  to  bother,  no  matter  how- 
busy  we  are.  And  the  neighbors  tell  me  it's  been  going 
on  so  for  the  last  five  years!  How  do  you  suppose  it's 
going  to  end?  You  can't  look  me  in  the  face,  Kitty 
Payne,  and  say  he's  ever  asked  you  to  have  him." 

No,  Kitty  could  not ;  and  the  faint,  sick  feeling  her 
aunt's  words  produced  paled  her  lips  and  drew  dark 
circles  around  her  eyes.  Fortunately,  the  entrance  of  the 
young  gentleman  in  question  spared  her  the  humiliation 
of  replying,  but  she  knew  the  evil  day  was  only  postponed. 
Aunt  Sabrina  was  not  to  be  baffled  when  once  started  on 
a  scent. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  heart  was  throbbing 
with  indignation  against  Ross,  while  he,  lazily  lying  back 
in  the  easy-chair,  was  inwardly  wondering  why  it  was 
that  of  late  he  could  never  have  Kitty  a  moment  to  him- 
self. He  was  very  certain  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  wife  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  excel  in  house- 
hold duties,  even  though  she  were  sweet  and  lovable  as 
Kitty  Payne.  He  hoped,  if  he  ever  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  her — which,  indeed,  was  extremely  uncertain, — he 
could  teach  her  to  dress  a  little  more  like  other  people. 
She  was  always  neatly  and  tastefully  attired,  but  his 
critical  eye  detected  the  absence  of  certain  effects  which 
denoted  that  the  fashion  magazines  were  infrequent  visit- 
ants at  the  Payne  homestead.  An  elegant,  stylish  wife 
would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  a  young  lawyer  starting 
out  on  his  career.  The  "Hannah  Jane"  element  was 
greatly  overrated.  Madge  Sullivan,  his  sister's  Chicago 
friend,  was  more  to  his  taste.  Kitty  must  be  reminded 
of  her  little  failings;  yet  she  was  a  dear  good  girl  after  all. 
And  Ross's  face  softened  as  he  glanced  toward  her. 

She  would  not  meet  his  eyes ;  she  was  trying  to  steel 
her  heart  against  him.  It  was  so  cruel,  so  unmanly, 
urged  pride,  foi-  him  to  place  her  in  so  perplexing  and 
humiliating  a  position.  He  had  been  her  devoted  lover, 
her  constant  attendant,  since  they  were  children.  There 
was  not  a  plan  for  his  future,  a  hope  of  his  life,  which  he 
had  not  confided  to  her.  He  had  been  faithful,  tender 
and  kind,  but  he  had  never  asked  her  in  so  many  words 
to  be  his  wife. 

Until  the  past  year  she  had  never  doubted  him ;  but 
now  the  village  was  full  of  rumors  concerning  his  atten- 
tions to  Madge  Sullivan,  a  Chicago  beauty  and  heiress, 
his  sister's  school-friend.  Pitying  glances  were  cast  upon 
Kitty  as  she  passed  her  girl  friends  at  places  of  amusement 
where  her  rival  received  the  lion's  share  of  her  lover's  at- 
tentions. She  felt  that  she  was  neglected,  and  Aunt 
Sabrina's  rude  touch  had  torn  open  a  raw  and  quivering 
wound. 

Ross  walked  homeward,  moody  and  indignant.  He 
had  been  treated  with  gross  disrespect,  he  meditated  as 
he  went  along.  Kitty  was  assuming  a  new  and  uncom- 
fortable role;  and  to  punish  her  for  her  impertinence, 
much  as  he  enjoyed  her  cookery,  he  should  absent  him- 
self from  her  Thanksgiving  dirvner,  unless  she  made  him 
a  suitable  apology.  That  evening  he  revealed  his  feelings 
by  dashing  off  some  sarcastic  verses,  for  which  he  had  a 
special  talent ;  and,  inclosing  them  in  a  blank  envelope,  he 
tossed  them  into  his  desk,  fully  persuaded  that  the  next 
morning  would  bring  him  a  penitent  little  note,  in  Kitty's 
clear  chirography. 

But  the  note  did  not  come;  Kitty  was  too  deeply  hurt 
to  proffer  any  flag  of  truce.  She  went  from  room  to  room, 
putting  the  curtains  into  more  graceful  folds,  rearranging 
the  books  and  trifles  on  the  mantel  and  tables,  and  filling 
the  great  blue  vases  with  masses  of  snowy  chrysanthe- 
mums. All  the  while  she  was  listening  and  waiting  for 
the  advent  of  her  lover,  and  a  chance  step  upon  the  walk 
sent  the  blood  surging  to  her  cheek. 

The  evening  came  at  last.  Ross  had  not  come — he 
would  never  come  again,  something  told  her;  and,  going  to 
her  room,  she  gave  herself  up  to  an  agony  of  weeping.  If 
Ross  had  cared — if  there  had  been  the  smallest  remnant 
of  the  old  love  remaining,  he  would  have  been  with  her 
before  this,  anxious  for  reconciliation,  taking  the  blame 
upon  himself,  in  his  old,  frank,  generous  way.  No,  it  was 
as  the  neighbors  said;  another  had  supplanted  her  in  his 
regard,  if,  indeed,  he  hadever  cared  for  her  as  she  had  so 
fondly  imagined. 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Kitty,"  called  Aunt  Sabrina, 
up  the  stairway.  "  It's  from  Chicago,  and  must  be  some- 
thing pretty  important,  I  guess,  for  it's  got  two  stamps  on 
it.    Read  it  quick,  and  let  us  know  who  it's  from." 


She  took  the  letter,  thankful  for  the  dim  light  which 
concealed  her  tear-stained  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes,  andi 
read  as  follows : 

Chicago,  November  26,  18 — . 
My  Dear  Cousin  :  I  have  been  trying  to  think  whom  I  could 
call  upon  in  the  present  emergency,  and  find  there  is  no  one  but 
your  own  kind,  helpful,  cheerlul  self.  Your  persistent  refusals 
to  visit  me  will  not  be  accepted  now,  for  I  happen  to  know  that 
our  ancient  Aunt  Sabrina  is  at  hand  to  take  your  place  at  the 
household  helm.  But,  to  begin  at  the  beginning:  Coming 
out  of  the  theater  a  few  evenings  since,  I  had  the  ill  for- 
tune to  sprain  my  ankle.  The  physician  warns  me  ihat  I  shall 
be  a  close  prisoner  for  several  weeks,  and  the  thought  appals  me. 
Fred  is  at  the  office  the  livelong  day,  and  the  loneliness  of  my  lot 
is  unbearable.  My  only  hope  is  that  you  will  be  mindful  enough 
of  your  cousinly  duty  to  come,  like  the  beneficent  fairy  that  you 
are,  and  save  me  from  dying  of  ennui. 

Here  followed  several  pages  of  family  and  personal 
matters,  in  which  the  reader  has  no  interest.   The  letter 

closed  in  this  wise : 

Taking  your  assent  for  granted,  I  inclose  a  check  to  defray  travel- 
ing expenses.  Never  mind  about  your  wardrobe;  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  that  after  you  are  here.  Don't  wait  to  write,  but 
telegraph  me,  and  start  at  once.    Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Ruth  Hearne. 

Another  day  had  passed,  and,  thinking  Kitty  sufficiently 
punished,  Ross  adorned  himself  in  his  best,  and  leisurely 
proceeded  to  the  farm-house.  Aunt  Sabrina,  meager  and 
belligerent  as  ever,  answered  his  knock. 

"  Is  Kitty  at  home?"  he  queried,  anxiously,  something 
in  the  spinster's  appearance  daunting  him. 

"  She  went  to  Chicago  this  morning,  on  the  nine  o'clock 
train,"  curtly  answered  Aunt  Sabrina,  watching  with  de- 
lighted eyes  the  effect  of  her  communication. 

"Kitty  gone!  and  without  consulting  me?"  gasped 
Ross,  forgetting  himself  in  his  astonishment. 

"And  why  should  she  consult  you?"  asked  his  tor- 
menter.  "  What  claim  have  you  on  Kitty  Payne,  or  what 
right  to  control  her  movements?" 

Ross  grew  pale ;  he  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and, 
without  deigning  to  answer,  secured  Kitty's  address  and 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  He  went  directly  to  his  room, 
and,  seated  at  his  desk,  indited  a  manly  and  tender  epistle 
to  the  absent  one,  blaming  himself  severely  for  the  mis- 
understanding between  them,  and  making  her  the  formal 
offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 

"  Forget  and  forgive,"  he  pleaded.    "  I  know  my  own 
heart  at  last,  and  it  tells  me  that  without  my  little  friend  • 
and  sweetheart  life  has  no  happiness  for  me." 

He  folded  the  letter,  and  slipped  it  into  the  envelope. 
The  entrance  of  a  younger  brother  disturbed  him,  and  he 
tossed  it  unaddressed  into  his  desk. 

Had  it  but  reached  its  destination — this  letter,  with  its 
freightage  of  love  and  penitence — what  a  burden  of  pain 
and  grief  would  have  been  lifted  from  the  young  girl's 
sorrowful  heart !  how  many  years  of  hopeless  waiting 
robbed  of  their  dreary  desolation!  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
When,  in  the  dim  morning  light,  Ross  went  to  his  desk, 
he  took  up  the  envelope  containing  the  heartless  verses 
written  in  his  anger,  whose  existence  he  had  already  for- 
gotten. Addressing  it  in  his  bold,  free  hand,  he  sent  the 
missive  upon  its  way.  A  few  hours  later  he  had  said  his 
"good-byes"  to  family  and  friends  and  started  for  his 
new  home  on  the  Dakota  prairies.  • 

II. 

Sheltered  in  the  great  bay-window,  Kitty  rocked  and 
sung,  the  golden  curls  of  the  child  upon  her  lap  blending 
softly  with  her  braids  of  brown.  Lulled  by  the  tender 
melody,  little  May  had  drifted  off  to  dreamland.  Mr. 
Hearne,  out  in  the  sitting-room,  laid  down  his  paper  and 
listened. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ruth,  that  your  cousin  has  a  wonder- 
ful voice?"  he  asked,  presently.  "There  is  not  a  finer 
contralto  in  the  city ;  it  is  a  fortune  in  itself,  and  must  be 
cultivated."  And  good  Mr.  Hearne,  whose  life  was  so 
completely  filled  with  the  thought  for  others  that  he  for- 
got to  think  for  himself,  gave  himself  up  to  plans  and 
dreams  for  developing  his  young  friend's  marvelous  gift, 
while  Kitty,  all  unconscious,  sang  on  in  the  twilight. 

Practical  Cousin  Ruth  came  to  the  rescue.  She  wrote 
to  Aunt  Sabrina  and  Mr.  Payne  letters  which  inspired 
them  with  her  own  enthusiasm.  "  Kitty  had  been  a  good, 
kind  girl,"  her  father  said.  "She  had  faithfully  filled 
her  dead  mother's  place  for  many  years.  It  was  only 
right  and  proper  that  she  should  have  a  chance  for  her- 
self; and  now  that  the  mortgage  was  lifted  from  the  farm, 
debts  paid,  barns  and  granaries  filled  with  a  plentiful 
crop,  he  could  easily  and  gladly  give  her  the  help  needed." 
Aunt  Sabrina  was  delighted  to  take  the  rule  of  the  house- 
hold irfto  her  'own  hands,  and  the  boys  were  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sister  who  had  been  so  gentle, 
patient  and  self-sacrificing  with  them  through  wearisome 
years ;  and  so  it  was  settled. 

Kitty  worked  hard  and  faithfully.  She  aimed  to  be  an 
artist,  not  an  artisan.  Observant,  docile,  patient,  dili- 
gent in  season  and  out  of  season,  no  failure  daunted  her, 
no  success  dazzled  her.  If  her  heart  was  aching  with  bit- 
ter pain,  the  secret  was  her  own;  if  sometimes  the  mem- 
ory of  her  lover's  stinging,  mocking,  sarcastic  words  be- 
came intolerable,  she  flung  herself  into  her  work  with  a 
passionate  abandon  which  roused  at  once  the  admiration  • 
and  sympathy  of  her  teachers.  Little  May,  and  Cyril, 
the  babies  of  the  Hearne  homestead,  became  her  com- 
panions and  comforters.  There  was  truer,  holier  affection 
than  the  love  of  man,  she  argued  with  herself;  and  the 
children's  confidence  and  love  soothed  and  inspired  her. 
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Four  years  went  by ; — years  of  severe  labor  and  ceaseless 
study.  Kitty  was  now  a  successful  teacher,  a  singer  al- 
ways in  demand  in  concert-rooms  and  parlors,  and  the 
leading  contralto  in  one  of  the  principal  churches.  Lov- 
ers sought  her  vainly ;  her  life  was  given  to  her  art,  she 
said :  in  her  secret  soul  she  knew  that  her  love  was  given 
beyond  control.  Ross  might  prove  faithless,  wound  her 
with  cruel  words,  or  the  keener  pain  of  utter  forgetfulness, 
but  she  could  not  change. 

There  had  been  many  brief  visits  to  the  old  home,  the 
sunniest  spots  in  these  busy  years,  and  now,  as  the  Thanks- 
giving time  drew  near,  she  was  promising  herself  a  gener- 
ous vacation — a  fortnight  of  rest  and  peace  beneath  her 
father's  roof.  A  letter  from  Aunt  Sabrina,  which  came 
the  week  before  her  departure,  added  fervor  to  her  resolve. 
It  ran — 

Dear  Niece  Kitty:  I  s'pose  I  don't  write  very  promptly,  as 
you  say,  but  what  with  the  baking  and  churning  and  looking 
after  Frederiky,  that  "Danish  lady,"  as  she  calls  herself,  will  be 
the  death  of  me  yet,  with  her  airs  and  her  notions,  putting  onion 
in  the  pudding  and  cinnamon  in  the  potatoes,  when  my  back  is 
turned.  She'sgot  togo.  Oh,  Lord !  she's  the  seventh  since  Christ- 
mas. As  I  was  saying,  I  have  so  much  to  see  to  I  don't  find 
time  to  write.  I'm  glad  you're  coming  home  to  Thanksgiving. 
Your  father's  kind  ot  poorly,  and  somehow  nothing  suits  him. 
He  wanders  around  the  house,  picking  up  your  books  and  notions 
from  the  tables,  and  holding  them  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  yon; 
and  he  sits  looking  at  your  picture  for  hours,  and  never  speakiug 
a  word.  Music  is  all  well  enough  in  its  place,  but  I  think  your 
duty  is  at  home,  Kitty  Payne.  I  never  did  think  much  of  a  girl's 
meandering  off  through  the  world  in  strange  ways.  The  place 
by  the  kitchen  fire  is  the  woman's  place,  and  she  doesn't  find  any 
thing  better,  with  all  her  seeking  after  grand  things. 

You'd  never  know  the  white  calf.  It's  grown  tremendously, 
and  Daisy's  colt  is  a  wonder  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  I've 
dried  piles  of  crab-apples  and  pumpkins ;  and  we  ve  got  the  fattest 
gobbler  for  Thanksgiving  you  ever  saw.  7  do  hope  you  will  be 
home  in  time  to  make  the  doughnuts  and  pumpkin  pies.  I  won't 
turn  my  hand  over  to  anybody  making  pies;  but  your  father's  got 
so  notional.  Nothing  tastes  as  it  used  to  when  Kitty  did  the 
cooking.  For  my  part,  I'd  be  glad  enough  to  let  you  do  the 
whole  of  it,  if  you  d  only  come.    Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Sabrina  Payne. 

"  The  sweet,  safe  corner  of  the  household  fire,  behind 
the  heads  of  children,"  quoted  Kitty,  with  moist  lashes. 
"  I  don't  suppose  Aunt  Sabrina  dreams  that  she  is  almost 
a  poet;  but  I  will  go  home."  Then  she  turned  the  sheet, 
and  read  this  postscript : 

I  most  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Lou  Chamberlain  is  back  here 
visiting.  They  say  the  Chamberlains  have  done  remarkably  well 
since  tney  moved  to  Dakota.  Rossis  practicing  law  in  Yankton, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of'  the  rising  men  of  the  territory. 
That  Sullivan  girl  was  married  last  month  to  a  Denver  banker; 
so  it  seems  Ross  didn't  want  her,  after  all.  May  be  I  was  a  little 
hard  on  him,  Kitty,  but  I  meant  it  all  for  your  good.  Lou  says 
he's  grown  to  be  the  quietest,  solemnest  fellow  you  ever  saw,  and 
that  he's  far  enough  now  from  thinking  that  Ross  Chamberlain 
made  the  world,  whatever  his  opinion  was  four  years  ago. 

Don't  forget  the  gray  flannel  for  your  father's  shirts ;  and  if 
you  can  find  a  box  of  Syke's  Resistless  Liniment,  I  wish  you'd 
bring  it.   They  say  it's  extra  for  rheumatism. 

Four  days  later,  in  the  great  farm-house  kitchen,  Kitty 
stood  at  the  long  table,  making  pies.  Aunt  Sabrina  stalked 
majestically  back  and  forth,  arranging  and  rearranging 
the  piles  of  cups  and  plates  in  the  old  martial  way.  Life 
was  a  battle  for  Aunt  Sabrina ;  but  she  wielded  her  weap- 
ons with  a  brave,  undaunted  heart,  and  this  morning  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  played  around  the  thin  lips  and  faded 
eyes.  Sunshine  and  cheer  had  come  with  Kitty's  pres- 
ence, and  the  feeble  father  in  his  easy-chair  almost  forgot 
his  ailments  as  he  feasted  his  eyes  upon  her  bright,  inspir- 
ing face. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, Ross  Chamberlain  stood  in  their  midst.  He  had 
grown  thinner  and  paler  than  of  old ;  there  were  lines 
of  care  upon  his  face,  and  a  settled  sadness  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  my  father's,  Kitty,"  he  began, 
breathlessly,  "  where  yesterday  I  came  upon  this  letter, 
written  you  four  years  since,  which,  through  some  unfor- 
tunate accident,  never  reached  its  destination.  I  thought 
you  scorned  to  answer  me,  and  I  have  lived  a  lonely,  un- 
happy life.  And  you — O  Kitty,  what  have  you  thought  of 
me  all  these  years?  Can  not  that  sad  mistake  be  recti- 
fied? have  you  grown  so  far  away  from  me  that  all  my 
love  cannot  bring  you  back?"  And  scandalized  Aunt 
Sabrina,  with  a  hysterical  ejaculation,  sped  out  of  the 
room,  as  Ross,  emboldened  by  the  tears  in  the  blue  eyes 
lifted  to  his,  took  the  aproned,  flour-besprinkled  little 
figure  into  his  arms. 

"  May  be  it's  just  as  well,"  said  Aunt  Sabrina,  medi- 
tatively, as  she  piled  up  the  pans  on  the  broad  shelf  of 
the  back  porch.  "  It  ain't  every  woman  that's  called  to 
single  blessedness,  and  Kitty  always  was  a  soft-hearted 
little  thing.  Now  that  Tom  and  Joe  are  going  to  get 
married,  we  should  have  to  break  up  any  way.  It's  time 
for  this  family  to  swarm,  and  it's  just  as  well  for  Kitty  to 
be  the  queen  bee  and  take  the  lead.  And  just  to  think 
how  it's  come  about.  Laws,  it's  most  like  a  novel.  May 
be  the  folks  that  make  books  don't  lie  about  more  than 
half  of  it  after  all.  What  if  Sy  Prentiss  should  come  back 
after  all  these  years !  "  She  flung  her  apron  over  her  head, 
and,  with  a  half  sigh,  went  out  to  the  barn  in  search  of 
eggs  for  her  fruit  cake. 


In  all  ages  and  all  countries  reverence  has  been  paid, 
and  sacrifice  made,  by  men  to  each  other,  not  only  with- 
out complaint,  but  rejoicingly;  and  famine  and  peril  and 
sword,  and  all  evil  and,  all  shame  have  been  borne  will- 
ingly in  the  causes  of  kings  and  masters :  for  all  those 
gifts  of  the  heart  ennobled  the  men  who  gave  and  the 
men  who  received  them,  and  nature  prompted  and  God 
rewarded  the  sacrifice. — Ruskin. 


NOVEMBER. 


Now  faded  sprays  of  golden-rod 
In  autumn  breezes  wave  and  nod; 
And  falling  leaves,  along  the  way. 
As  down  they  flutter,  seem  to  say, 
"  Farewell  to  summer,  autumn's  here, 
For  tree  and  bush  and  grass  are  sere. 

• 

Ah  me,  how  quickly  summer  sped! 
Fair  spring,  her  herald,  scarce  had  said 
"  Behold,  she  Cometh,"  than  she  came. 
Then  quickly  followed  autumn's  flame, 
Which  lingered  through  the  after-glow, 
Then  lay  her  short-lived  glory  low. 

And  now,  on  hill  and  vale  and  dell, 
November  casts  her  solemn  spell. 
The  brooklet  soon  shall  cease  to  flow 
And  winter's  icy  fetter  know; 
While  falling  snows  o'er  all  the  earth 
Proclaim  the  hoary  winter's  birth. 

Boston  Journal. 


THE  RAMBLER. 

The  Rambler  was  recently  informed,  by  one  of  that 
disinterested  class  of  persons  who  are  always  trying  to 
improve  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  his  con-' 
duct  on  various  occasions  had  caused  unfavorable  com- 
ment in  certain  quarters;  and  that  well-intentioned  in- 
dividual appeared  to  be  much  surprised  that  such  an  im- 
portant piece  of  information  did  not  seem  to  cause  the 
least  uneasiness. 

The  Rambler  is  not  a  stoic.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  attained  to  such  an  exalted  philosophical  frame  of 
mind  as  to  be  able  to  bear  all  the  ills  of  life  with  equanimity. 
He  confesses  that  he  is  somewhat  annoyed  when  his 
pocket-book  is  empty  and  bills  become  due;  when  his 
best  girl  bestows  her  favor  on  some  other  fellow ;  when  an 
editor  rejects  a  manuscript  on  which  he  has  spent  much 
valuable  time  and  exhaustive  effort,  and  when  various 
other  real  calamities  befall  him.  But,  in  some  years  of 
rather  rough  experience  in  a  cruel  world,  he  has  at  least 
learned  enough  philosophy  to  really  feel  entirely  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  or  may  not  say  about 
him.  He  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  people 
whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  think  him  totally  depraved, 
but,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  sums  up  such 
other  acquaintances  as  take  enough  interest  in  his  welfare 
to  gossip  about  him,  he  cares  little  for  their  good  or  bad 
opinion. 

No  one  can  escape  calumny,  and  the  higher  the  position 
the  better  target  for  the  mud-slingers.  Humble  individ- 
uals, who  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  at  large,  have  therefore  the  advan- 
tage of  being  discussed  by  only  a  limited  circle  of  people 
more  or  less  interested  in  his  or  her  affairs.  It  is  doubtful 
if  life  affords  any  keener  intellectual  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  excellent  persons  than  that  derived  from  the 
criticism  of  personal  peculiarities  and  various  deficiencies 
of  their  neighbors.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  those  who  amuse  you  with  a  witty  story  at  the 
expense  of  an  absent  friend,  ridiculing  his  or  her  personal 
appearance,  manners  or  conversation,  will  also  find  simi- 
lar vulnerable  points  in  yourself  with  which  to  regale 
others. 

It  is  a  consolation,  too,  that  in  very  many  cases  any 
such  stretch  of  philosophy  is  rendered  unnecessary,  since 
the  natural  egotism  of  human  nature  naturally  makes  us 
prone  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should 
presume  to  ridicule  us.  We  can  therefore  fully  enjoy  the 
entertaining  anecdote  which  sets  Jones  or  Brown  or 
Thomson  in  such  a  ridiculous  light,  and  go  away  with  a 
blissful  sense  that  we  could  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  made  such  confounded  fools  of  ourselves. 
Alas,  for  us,  could  we  know  that  as  we  step  homeward, 
chuckling  to  ourselves  over  the  very  good  story  we  have 
heard  at  So-and-so's  expense,  the  same  wit  might  be 
amusing  himself  and  the  company  with  a  mimicry  of  our 
own  manner  and  peculiarities. 

The  learned  Professor  Dryasdust  attends  a  reception, 
at  which  he  imagines  himself  the  chief  lion,  and  dis- 
courses at  length  to — as  he  imagines — the  great  edification 
of  his  hearers,  on  some  profound  subject.  He  would 
doubtless  need  all  the  consolation  of  his  sense  of  superior- 
ity over  the  common  herd  could  he  know  that  the 
majority  of  his  auditors  were  ready  to  vote  him  an  old 
crank  and  a  bore,  and  that,  perhaps  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  some  one  would  awaken  roars  of  laughter 
by  an  absurd  imitation  of  his  awkward  gestures,  pedantic 
speech,  or  ridicule  of  his  personal  appearance,  manners  or 
dress.  Miss  Highscreccher,  at  an  evening  party,  is  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  favor  the  company  with  a  song,  and 
does  so,  happily  unconscious  that  her  "dearest  friends" 
are  whispering  disparaging  comments  in  a  corner. 

Whatever  the  moralist  may  say,  the  harmless  hypocrisies 
of  society  are  a  decided  benefit  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
possible  that  could  the  power  be  granted  us  "  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,"  we  might  loose  much  of  our  self- 
pretension  ;  but  we  would  certainly  be  made  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  author  of  that  exceedingly  powerful  work 
Letters  from  Hell,  describes,  as  one  of  the  most  unpleas- 
ant features  of  life  in  that  interesting  region,  whose  exist- 
ence certain  authorities  are  now  disposed  to  deny,  the 
fact  that  all  pretension  was  there  impossible,  and  that 
every  one  could  see  the  inward  working  of  the  minds  and 
souls  of  those  about  him,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  at  con- 


cealment.   A  similar  state  of  affairs  on  earth  would  m. 
all  social  intercourse  a  torture. 

If  the  Rambler  makes  a  call  on  the  Blanks,  and  is 
hospitably  received  and  courteously  entertained,  he  is  glad 
not  to  know  that  they  arc  wishing  him  in  Jericho  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  consolation  for  him  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  these  friends  remarked  that  his  feet  were 
large,  that  his  ears  protruded,  or  that  his  eye  had  a  bad 
squint.  If  his  mirror  had  not  convinced  him  of  these  un- 
fortunate physical  drawbacks,  and  he  has  the  vanity  to 
fancy  himself  an  Apollo,  it  would  do  him  little  good  to 
have  them  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  if  he  is  already  fully 
conscious  of  their  presence,  it  is  equally  useless  for  him 
to  trouble  himself  about  them,  since  he  can  not  find  their 
remedy. 

Nearly  every  one  has  peculiarities,  not  only  of  personal 
appearance,  but  of  manners,"  speech,  and  dress,  which 
are  almost  as  little  under  his  control ;  and  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  all  these  things  would  be  as  useless  as — 
to  use  Biblical  language — it  would  be  for  him  to  strive, 
by  taking  thought,  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  whether  he  be  aware  or  not  that  such 
pecularities  occasion  comment,  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  cultivate  an  indifference  as  to  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  such  of  them  as  he  can  not  correct.  Besides, 
individual  judgments  are  so  various  that  if  one  could 
succeed  in  transforming  one's  self  to  suit  one  class  of  obser- 
vers it  is  doubtful  if  another  class  would  not  be  all  the 
more  disgusted.  The  little  girl  who  went  to  bed  with  a 
hair-pin  on  her  nose,  because  people  laughed  at  it  for 
being  such  a  snub,  would  in  any  case  have  had  her 
trouble  for  nothing,  since,  had  she  been  able  to  have  altered 
the  supposed  defect  her  friends  would  all  be  united  in 
the  opinion  that  she  had  quite  spoiled  her  face.  She  had 
better  have  studied  Tennyson,  and  discovered  that  the 
famous  poet  had  particularly  complimented  that  cast  of 
feature,  which  he  describes  as  "tip-tilted,  like  the  petal 
of  a  flower." 

The  Rambler  must  not  be  understood  as  discounte- 
nancing a  wholesome  regard  for  public  opinion.  Every 
man  owes  certain  duties  to  society,  which  he  must  observe 
more  or  less  faithfully  if  he  would  deserve  in  any  measure 
the  real  respect  of  his  fellows.  The  public,  very  properly, 
are  concerned  whether  a  man  is  dishonest,  corrupt,  or 
underhanded  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  or  the  admin- 
istration of  a  public  office  to  which  he  may  be  called;  but 
he  has  a  right  to  resent  any  interference  with  the  less  im- 
portant details  either  of  his  business  or  his  private  con- 
duct. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  is  an  age  when  trifles 
are  given  an  undue  importance.  The  fact  that  a  man 
eats  with  his  knife  may  cause  more  comment  than  grave 
offenses  against  the  moral  code.  The  characteristic  of  the 
age,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  Paul  Pry  reporters  who 
are  constantly  unearthing  the  most  irrelevant  details  with 
regard  to  people  of  prominence,  who  must  tell  us  the  size 
of  an  actress's  shoe,  and  convey  the  important  informa- 
tion that  a  popular  author  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass 
of  beer  nightly  before  retiring,  and  constantly  smokes  a 
clay  pipe,  is  very  noticeable  in  all  departments  of  society, 
and  the  wise  man  may  well  afford  to  disregard  it.  If  one 
be  a  person  of  any  judgment,  his  or  her  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  indicate  where 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  closely  the  dictates  of  custom 
and  where  individual  taste  or  inclination  may  be  indulged. 
The  fool  is  incorrigible  in  any  case,  and  will  be  sure  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself  on  all  occasions.  J.  D.  S. 


Biting  dogs  and  bitten  dogs  fill  the  laboratory.  With- 
out reckoning  the  hundreds  of  mad  dogs  that  have  died 
in  the  laboratory  during  the  last  three  years,  there  never 
occurs  a  case  of  hydrophobia  in  Paris  of  which  Pasteur  is 
not  informed.  Not  long  ago  a  veterinary  surgeon  tele- 
graphed him  :  "Attack  at  its  height  in  poodle  dog  and 
bulldog.  Come."  Pasteur  invited  me  to  accompany 
him,  and  we  started,  carrying  six  rabbits  with  us  in  a 
basket.  The  two  dogs  were  rabid  to  the  last  degree;  the 
bulldog,  especially,  an  enormous  creature,  howled  and 
foamed  in  its  cage.  A  bar  of  iron  was  held  out  to  him; 
he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  it  away  from  his  bloody  fangs.  One  of  the  rab- 
bits was  then  brought  near  to  the  cage,  and  its  drooping 
ear  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  bars;  but  notwith- 
standing this  provocation,  the  dog  flung  himself  down  at 
the  bottom  of  his  cage  and  refused  to  bite.  Two  youths 
then  threw  a  cord  with  a  slip  loop  over  the  dog,  as  a  lariat 
is  thrown.  The  animal  was  caught  and  drawn  to  the 
edge  of  the  cage.  There  they  managed  to  get  hold  of 
him  and  secure  his  jaws;  and  the  dog,  suffocating  with 
fury,  his  eyes  blood-shot  and  his  body  convulsed  with  a 
violent  spasm,  was  extended  upon  a  table  and  held 
motionless,  while  Pasteur,  leaning  over  his  foaming  head, 
at  the  distance  of  a  finger's  breath,  sucked  up  into  a  nar- 
row tube  some  drops  of  saliva.  In  the  basement  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  house,  witnessing  this  formidable  tete- 
a-tete,  I  thought  Pasteur  grander  than  I  had  ever  thought 
him  before. — Histoire  d'ttn  Savant  par  tin  Ignorant,  by 
VaFery  Radot. 


It  is  a  custom  still  in  remote  villages  of  Greece  for 
women  to  hide  their  faces  in  public.  Many  travelers  will 
tell  you  that  they,  have  learned  it  from  the  Turks;  but  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  islands  where  Turkish  influence  and 
Turkish  customs  have  scarcely  penetrated  at  all.  It  is  a 
custom  which  has  survived  from  the  days  when  Homer 
represents  Penelope  as  followed  by  two  women,  her  face 
covered  with  a  magnificent  vail. 
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HOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PIT.LICATIONS. 


Practical  Economics,  by  David  A.  Wells,  is,  as  its  sub- 
title indicates,  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent  eco- 
nomic experiences  of  the  United  States.  The  essays  that 
make  up  the  book  are  mostly  reprinted  from  the  author's 
contributions  to  the  Princeton  Rerjfic ,z.nc\  other  publi- 
cations, with  some  fresh  matter.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Wells's  style  need  not  be  told  that 
economic  questions  are  presented  attractively,  and  make 
enjoyable  reading.  No  writer  could  present  his  views 
more  plausibly;  and  Dr.  Wells  has  fair  ground  for  his 
arguments  and  sarcasm  in  the  abominations  and  absurdi- 
ties of  tariff  law.  But  the  reader  has  all  the  time  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  author's  conclusions.  Dr.  Wells  is 
an  unfair  argucr.  He  never  gives  an  opponent's  views  a 
"  fair  show,"  and  is  inclined  to  put  them  down  by  force 
of  words  and  ridicule  rather  than  by  logic.  He  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  free  trade  and  a  single  gold  standard, 
and  will  not  even  admit  that  there  is  more  than  one  side 
to  the  question.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  English 
economists,  who  live  in  a  country  that  has  long  enjoyed 
those  two  blessings,  generally  give  the  questions  a  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  admit  that  there  are  several  potent  reasons 
on  the  other  side.  American  economists,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  nothing,  and  intolerantly  hoot  down  any  one 
that  does.  They  may  possibly  learn  in  time  that  candor 
and  zeal  are  not  inconsistent  qualities.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putman'sSons.  For  sale  by  A.  Waldteufel,  737  Market 
street. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Colorado,  by  Emma  Homan  Thayer, 
comes  to  us  in  a  most  attractive  form,  suggesting  at  once 
the  Christmas  time,  with  its  customary  interchange  of 
gifts.  Miss  Thayer's  outing  of  a  month  in,  the  mountains 
was,  no  doubt,  a  delightful  event,  indulging,  as  she  did, 
her  taste  for  sketching  and  painting;  but,  we  must  think 
that  if,  before  another  summer's  excursion,  she  should 
increase  her  botanical  knowledge,  her  delight  in  seeking 
her  treasures  and  renewing  their  acquaintance  would  be 
greatly  enhanced.  By  that  time,  should  she  find  that  her 
nodding  "  Knight's  Plume"  had  not  been  described  nor 
named,  then  she  would  certainly  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
a  discoverer,  and  have  the  plant  named  for  her — an  honor 
which  all  botanists  gratefully  and  humbly  accept.  The 
bending  "Asters "and  the  "  Slender-stemmed  Linum  "  (or 
flax)  are  among  the  best  of  her  efforts;  and  the  sight  of  the 
delicate  blue  flowers  of  the  linum  recalls  the  lines  of  Mary 
Howitt,  so  true  in  description  : 

Oh,  the  goodly  flax-flower! 

It  groweth  on  the  hill, 
Anil  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep, 

It  never  standeth  still. 
It  seemeth  all  astir  with  life, 

As  if  it  loved  to  thrive, 
As  if  it  had  a  merry  heart, 

Within  its  stem  alive. 

New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.    For  sale  by  Bancroft. 

Judge  William  D.  Kelley  comes  to  the  defense  of  Lin- 
coln and  Stanton  against  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them 
by  General  McClellan's  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Century.  Judge  Kelley  is  well  fitted  for  the  task,  as  he 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War.  The  record  of  insubordination,  incapacity, 
and  jealousy  he  has  brought  forth  makes  sorry  reading,  if 
.true.  Of  the  truth  of  much  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt 
— of  so  much,  indeed,  that  Judge  Kelley  is  justified  in 
saying  that  the  war  would  have  been  much  shorter  and 
fewer  lives  would  have  been  lost  had  McClcllan  never 
been  born.  G.  P.  Putman'sSons;  cloth  and  paper,  50 
and  25  cents.    For  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  Golden  Era  for  November  is  out  in  enlarged  form. 
A  large  part  of  the  number  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  Order  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  Lillian  H. 
Shuey's  "  Mystery  of  Boon  Ranch  "  is  continued,  and  the 
usual  assortment  of  other  articles  is  given.  Walter  E. 
Adams  is  now  associated  with  Harr  Wagner  in  the  man- 
agement. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
a  waltz  song — "  Well-a-day," — by  Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher, 
written  for  soprano,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Louise  Elliot. 
The  song  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  still  holding  in  reserve  the 
Thackeray  letters,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  is  an- 
other series  in  England,  which  will  not  be  published  until 
the  novelist's  daughter  gives  her  consent,  or,  perhaps,  not 
until  after  her  death.  The  latter  ones  were  written  tr?  an 
intimate  friend,  and  if  given  to  the  world  will  throw  a 
bright  light  on  the  true  history  of  Thackeray's  life.  His 
wife,  as  many  people  know,  became  insane,  and  remained 
so,  and  this  correspondence  shows  the  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  character.  They  indicate,  it  is  said,  that 
all  he  wrote  for  the  world  was  simply  what  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and 
that  he  never  had  a  fair  chance  to  disclose  his  full  power. 

In  addition  to  his  report  on  T7ie  Armies  of  Europe,  /8jy 
(which  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  in  1861),  General 
McClellan  was  the  author  of  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  a  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercises,  adopted  tor  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Army, 51852;  a  volume  of  the  govern- 


ment Reports  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Surreys,  1854;  Regu- 
lations and  Instructions  for  the  Field  Service  of"  the  United 
States  Cavalry  in  Time  of  War,  European  Cavalry,  Report 
on  the  Organization  and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  1864;  and  a  recent  contribution  to  Tlie  Century 
war  papers.  Between  1853  and  1861  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  associations. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  writes  to  a  friend  in  London, 
from  his  library  in  a  cave  in  the  cliffs  near  Sorento,  where 
Mrs.  Crawford  and  he  have  spent  the  summer:  "  I  am 
extremely  busy,  having  promised  a  serial  to  Macmillan's 
Magazine  and  one  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  besides  having 
several  other  irons  in  the  fire.  I  am  nearly  half  through 
another  Italian  story,  which  seems  to  me  better  in  every 
way  than  the  Roman  Singer  or  To  Leeivard — stronger  than 
the  first,  and  not  open  to  the  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  latter.  I  have  another  novel  half  written,  which  I 
have  laid  aside  to  let  it  ripen,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
way  of  becoming  long,  and  needs  to  be  accurate." 

The  Worthington  Company,  which  succeeded  to  the 
business  formerly  carried  on  by  R.  Worthington,  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  made  arrangements  to  publish 
the  second  part  of  the  Greriile  Memoirs,  as  their  announce- 
ment says,  "  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  Lon- 
don by  Messrs.  Longmans."  As  the  English  edition  was 
ready  for  publication  on  October  15th,  and«as  no  Ameri- 
can edition  has  yet  appeared,  the  publication  can  hardly 
be  callecj "  simultaneous." 

George  R.  Halm,  says  To-day,  has  designed  a  set  of 
thirty  initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces  for  Andrew  Lang's 
Books  and  Bookmen.  The  work  will  be  published  in  New 
York,  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  England,  by 
George  J.  Coombes,  of  Seventeenth  street.  A  superb 
scheme  of  publication  for  Thackeray's  Mahogany  Tree, 
bound  in  mahogany  and  brass,  and  illustrated  and  printed 
with  appropriate  quaintness,  has  been  gotten  up  by  Mr. 
Halm,  for  John  Andrew,  of  Boston. 

The  Athemeum  says  that  Lord  Tennyson's  new  poem, 
promised  for  December,  will  consist,  contrary  to  what 
some  newspapers  have  said,  almost  entirely  of  new  poems, 
several  of  them  of  considerable  length.  The  most  im- 
portant are  "  Tiresias,"  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald;  "The  Ancient  Mystic," 
"The  Wreck,"  "To-morrow,"  a  poem  in  Irish  brogue; 
"The  Spinster's  Sweet-'arts,"  in  Lincolnshire  dialect; 
and  "  Balin  and  Balan,"  a  new  "  Idyll  of  the  King." 

Hermann  Grimm's  recent  series  of  remarkable  articles 
connected  with  modern  literature,  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars  throughout  Europe,  have  been 
translated  by  Miss  Sarah  H.  Adams,  and  will  shortly 
make  their  appearance  from  the  pressof  Cupples,  Upham 
&  Co.,  under  the  general  heading  of  Literature.  The 
topics  embrace  such  subjects  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Voltaire,  Frederick  the  Great,  Macaulay,  Bettina  Von 
Arnim,  the  Brothers  Grimm,  Albert  Durer,  Dante,  etc. 

Some  time  since  the  London  literary  journals  an- 
nounced the  finding  of  a  rhymed  setting  of  the  fairy-tale 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the  poetical  and  other  evidences 
of  which  point  out  Charles  Lamb  as  its  author.  The 
unique  copy  of  the  book,  an  old  duodecimo,  with  choice 
wood-cuts  and  music,  has  been  bought  by  The  Independ- 
ent, and  Lamb's  poem  will  be  reprinted  in  the  Thanks- 
giving number  of  that  paper. 

Edmund  About's  once  famous  story,  Tlie  King  of  the 
Mountains,  was  very  completely  realized  recently  by  two 
English  ladies  who  were  captured  by  Greek  brigands  on 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  only  released  upon  payment 
of  a  ransom  of  500/.  About  the  only  difference  between 
the  brigands  of  About's  time  and  our  own  is  that  they 
have  lowered  their  terms  lately. 

Roberts  Brothers  will  bring  out  Pavorite  Poems  from 
fean  fngelow,  including  "The  Songs  of  Seven,"  "The 
High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  and  "The 
Shepherd  Lady,"  with  many  of  her  shorter  pieces,  in  a 
royal  8vo.  volume.  There  will  be  more  than  one  hundred 
engravings,  and  on  the  cover  will  stand,  in  relief,  St. 
Botolph's  church,  Boston,  England. 

The  sale  of  E.  P.  Roe's  books  has  reached  the  aggre- 
gate of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies.  Of  Mr. 
Howells's  books  it  is  probably  stretching  a  point  to  say 
that  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold — a 
severe  commentary  upon  the  literary  tastes  of  American 
readers. 

T/ie  Alcott  Calendar,  for  1886  (Roberts  Brothers),  which 
will  appear  shortly,  will  contain  a  selection  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  "culled  from  the  writings  of  the  author  of 
Little  Women,  mounted  on  a  card  illustrated  with  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Alcott,  and  a  view  of  her  present  residence 
in  Concord." 

When  Mr.  Carryl,  author  of  Davy  and  the  Goblin,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Board,  first  ap- 
peared at  the  Stock  Exchange  after  his  return  from  Bos- 
ton, he  was  "  mobbed"  by  his  brethren — in  that  friendly 
way  of  theirs.  But  they  afterwards  ordered  more  than  three 
hundred  copies  of  his  book. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
and  convenient  edition  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  with  an 
introductory  note  by  G.  P.  Lathrop.  Though  the  price 
is  put  at  jji  1,  the  paper  and  print  are  befitting  this  remark- 


able romance,  with  which  the  genius  and  fame  of  Haw- 
thorne are  inextricably  linked. 

The  Oxford  students  forwarded  a  petition  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  asking  him  to  come  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Chair  of  Poetry.  The  chief  candidate, 
Mr.  F.  I.  Palgrave,  offered  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Arnold's 
reply,  stating  that  it  is  best  that  younger  men  should  be 
tried,  gives  much  disappointment. 

Ltppincott's  Magazine  will  make  its  appearance  next 
year  in  an  entirely  new  dress.  The  double  column  will 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  page  will  be  printed  in  large, 
clear,  bold-faced  type.  A  new  cover  will  add  to  its 
attractions. 

The  flurry  over  Captain  Burton's  unexpurgated  Arabian 
Nights  is  calculated  to  make  it  the  most  priceless  publi- 
cation of  the  century.  If  the  captain  had  worked  the 
matter  up  from  the  start  for  purposes  of  advertisement,  it 
could  not  have  fallen  better  for  him. 

A  Life  of  Sheridan,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald;  a  Life  of 
Hood  (in  "  Englishmen  of  Letters"),  by  Alfred  Ainser ;  and 
a  book  called  From  Koti  to  Khartoum,  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  describing  the  voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  the  fruitless 
effort  to  relieve  Gordon,  are  published  by  Blackwood. 

The  memory  of  Bayard  Taylor  is  to  be  kept  green  by  a 
memorial  window  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent, 
at  Kennett  square.  His  friends  in  New  York  are  raising 
the  money. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shelley's  Adonais  —  a 
shabby  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages,  in  a  blue  wrapper, 
printed  at  Pisa  in  1821  —  sold  in  London  the  other  day  for 

forty  guineas. 

The  Saturday  Revie70  recommends  Colonel  Dodge's 
Patroclus  and  Penelope  as  "  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  treatises  upon  the  art  of  riding  that  we  have  in 
our  language."* 

Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  will  winter,  with  his  family,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  will  be  employed  upon  material 
gathered  in  his  recent  investigations  among  historical  doc- 
uments in  the  British  Museum. 

W.  A.  H.  Stafford,  a  young  business-man  of  New 
York,  is  said  to  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Hugh  Con- 
way, in  Broken  Bonds.  Is  he  the  double  of  Sidney 
Luska,  or  is  Sidney  Luska  named  Stafford? 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  large  "  souvenir  tableau  " 
of  General  Grant,  by  T.  de  Thulstrup — a  portrait  of  the 
General  in  1S65,  surrounded  by  vignettes  representing  his 
military  career  from  West  Point  to  Appomattox. 

The  Critic  compares  Henry  James's  Princess  Casa- 
massima  with  "  the  best  of  Dickens."  Mr.  James  ought 
to  be  flattered  on  being  compared  to  Dickens  at  all,  but 
the  above  is  "  coming  it  strong  "  for  the  ordiary  stomach. 

The  Capital 'is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  weekly  newspaper  made  up  of  contributions  by 
all  the  correspondents  at  Washington  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  collected  the  scattered 
papers  on  Shakespeare  that  Richard  Grant  White  contri- 
buted to  the  Galaxy  and  the  Atlantic,  and  republished 
them  in  a  single  volume. 

A  book  of  essays,  by  George  W.  Cable,  on  the  negro 
problem,  will  soon  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  with  the  same  title  as  his  last  paper  in  the  Cen- 
tury—  Tlie  Silent  South. 

Austin  Dobson  has  edited  a  volume  of  Selections  from 
Steele,  intended  for  school  use,  and  fitted  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes.   

The  eastern  papers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are 
already  satirizing  the  women  artists  of  San  Francisco  for 
their  action  in  christening  their  coming  display  of  paint- 
ings a  "  Ladies'  Exhibition."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  talented  women  did  not  exercise  more  discretion  in 
their  choice  of  titles.  To  us,  who  know  them  person- 
ally, the  selection  of  this  unusual  title  appears  only  as  an 
instance  of  mistaken  judgment,  and  betrays  a  sensitive 
dread  of  being  despjpiled  of  their  social  rights  or  becom- 
ing identified  with  the  uneducated  masses  of  working- 
women.  To  those  who  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  them,  their  denial  of  the  nobler  title  and  assumption 
of  the  lesser  appears  an  evidence  of  weakness,  and  will 
be  attributed  either  to  shallow  vanity  or  inferior  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a  dignity  attached  to  the  name  of  woman 
which  is  never  associated  with  the  word  lady.  All  the 
great  feminine  characters  of  the  past  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  history  under  the  name  of  women,  even  in- 
cluding the  female  sovereigns  and  others  of  high  rank  ; 
and  in  modern  times,  who  would  think  of  classing  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Harriet  Hosmer,  George  Eliot,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  and  Margaret  Fuller,  women  of  high  breed- 
ing and  refinement  though  they  were,  by  the  empty  so- 
cial title  of"  ladies?"  Even  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  fool- 
ish affectation  of  the  latter  name  brought  down  the  de- 
rision of  all  intelligent  people,  and  was  usually  attributed 
to  vulgarity  or  ignorance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  amus- 
ing scene  between  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Quickly,  in  the 
first  part  of  King  Henry  IV,  when  Falstaff  cries  out: 
"  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go."  And  Mistress  Quickly, 
bridling,  sputters  back,  "  Who,  I?  I  defy  thee.  I  was 
never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before." 
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COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


The  worst  upper  chamber  conceivable  to  the  mind  of 
man  is  the  House  of  Lords,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  heredi- 
tary land-owners,  who  are  recruited  by  additions  of  very 
rich  men  or  of  men  who  have  proved  failures  as  states- 
men and  have  to  be  shelved.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth 
of  its  members^  they  are  not  independent.  Some  of  them 
fight  and  quarrel  for  posts  of  profit,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  poor,  prejudiced  creatures,  who  obey 
their  leaders  like  sheep,  and  vote  as  he  directs  them. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  permanent  Conservative  majority 
in  this  assembly.  This  majority  is  used  by  the  Conserv- 
ative leaders  to  emasculate  all  Liberal  legislation  when 
they  do  not  dare  to  run  directly  counter  to  it.  That  such 
a  legislative  assembly  should  continue  to  exist  under  a 
truly  democratic  system  of  government  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. Nor  will  it.  If  one  thing  be  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  hereditary  House  of  Landlords  is 
doomed.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  held  advisable  to  re- 
place it  by  an  elected  upper  house  possessing  some  sort 
of  temporary  veto  upon  the  decisions  of  the  iower  house, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  legislative  assembly  will 
be  deemed  sufficient. — Labouchere,  in  the  Forinighly  Re- 
vieiu. 

Fora  man  who  can  pay  for  what  he  needs,  simply  by  going 
to  work — even  if  he  can  earn  but  four  dollars  a  day  while 
he  desires  five, — to  quote  that  "  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,"  as  an  excuse  for  stealing  what  he 
needs,  is  a  ludicrous  perversion  of  an  undoubted  truth. 
A  legitimate  application  of  the  truth  is  to  say  that  every 
community  must  have  the  right  to  protect  itself  against 
a  system  of  boycotting,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  paralyze 
all  the  industrial  forces  of  the  community.  When  boy- 
cotters  threaten  to  take  by  robbery  what  they  need,  rather 
than  to  be  "  starved  into  submission  "  to  the  market  rate 
of  wages,  it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the  community  to  re- 
member that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. — 
New  York  Times. 

Public  school  teaching,  at  best,  is  only  "  a  lifeless,  boiled- 
down,  mechanical"  curriculum  of  studies,  which  tend  to 
make  men  and  women  smart  enough  to  circumvent  their 
neighbors  in  trade,  and  to  turn  all  worldly  affairs  to  per- 
sonal advantage.  It  will  produce  a  selfish,  sordid,  sinful 
race  in  the  future  history  of  this  country;  and,  unless 
public  school  education  is  purified  by  Christian  teaching, 
the  day  will  come  when  the  old  pagan  regime  will  supplant 
Protestantism  in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. — San 
Francisco  Monitor. 

For  Louisiana,  it  is  a  remarkable  token  of  progress  that 
in  Baton  Rouge  there  has  actually  been  an  indictment  of 
sellers  of  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  tickets.  If  no  more 
is  accomplished  than  to  force  the  highest  court  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the 
lottery  thrives,  something  will  have  been  accomplished. 
It  will  be  hard  on  Generals  Beauregard  and  Early  to  throw 
them  out  of  a  job,  but  it  looks  a  little  as  if  that  company 
would  have  to  go. — Boston  Record. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  erect  whatever  he  pleases  on  his 
own  grounds,  so  that  it  is  not  obscene  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  his  neighbors;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Field's  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  Major 
Andre,  no  matter  how  accomplished  and  amiable  a  man 
he  may  have  been,  was  in  the  worst  possible  taste. — 
Boston  Budget. 

This  election,  we  are  told,  is  a  "  vindication  "  of  Gov- 
ernor Hill.  Then,  if  Mahone's  party  had  triumphed  last 
week,  and  Mahone's  man  had  been  elected  governor, 
Mahone  would  have  been  vindicated.  Is  that  your  logic? 
Then,  while  Mahone  was  in  power  he  was,  by  grace  of 
the  people's  vote,  an  honorable,  honest,  high-minded, 
upright  statesman. — Puck. 

A  dirty  old  picture  has  been  discovered  in  a  Rochester 
junk-shop,  and  experts  are  now  trying  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  was  painted  by  Rubens.  If  it  was,  that  fact  will 
add  several  thousand  dollars  to  its  value.  Intrinsic  merit 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

If  a  wife's  feelings  are  injured  $100,000  worth  by  the 
killing  of  her  husband  in  Texas,  where  men  are  plenty, 
what  must  be  the  extent  of  damage  inflicted  upon  her 
affections  in  a  parallel  case  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
reserve  supply  is  about  seventy  thousand  short? — Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  News. 

The  Democrats  will  now  introduce,  with  hope,  and 
possibly  with  a  good  chance  of  passing  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, a  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
act.  The  Republican  Senate  promises  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's only  defense  against  his  party  friends,  the  jubilant 
enemies  of  his  policy. — Brooklyn  Union. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Ferdinand  Ward  has  been 
whisked  into  prison,  when  once  the  court  of  justice  got 
him  before  it,  is  calculated  to  make  other  financiers  of 
the  same  school  shiver  with  a  sense  of .  insecurity. —  The 
Current. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  troops  have  captured 
King  Thebaw's  war  vessel.  If  it  was  any  thing  like  an 
American  man-of-war,  Thebaw  is  doubtless  chuckling  at 
his  good  luck  in  getting  such  a  load  off  his  hands. — San 
Francisco  Post. 

Treasurer  Jordan  talks  up  very  pert  to  Senator  Sher- 
man, from  a  distance;  but  when  the  grim  old  financier 
from  Ohio  gets  hold  of  the  treasurer's  report  in  the  Senate, 
its  author  will  know  how  a  mouse  feels  in  the  teeth  of  a 
terrier. — Boston  Record. 

The  eastern  press,  which  has  often  had  occasion  to  note 
the  failure  of  justice  and  the  low  tone  of  legal  morality  in 
California,  will  be  only  too  ready  to  record  the  beginning 
of  a  determined  effort  to  found  institutions  of  learning 
there. — Springfield  Republican. 

We  observe  that  the  captain  of  a  transatlantic  steam- 
ship has  been  fined  for  overcrowding  his  vessel.  If  some- 
body would  rise  up  and  fine  a  few  street-railway  drivers 
for '  overcrowding  their  cars,  it  would  sweeten  the  life  of 
the  average  citizen  not  a  little. —  Washington  Post. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  ORGANS. 


One  of  the  greatest  novelties  shown  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  Exhibition,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  vocalian 
organ,  an  invention  by  James  Baillie  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  followed  the  process  of  producing  sound 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  vocal  organs  of  men  and  animals, 
and  by  this  method  great  sonority,  purity,  and  strength 
are  obtained  by  more  compact  means  than  those  employed 
in  the  pipe  organ.  In  the  vocalian  organ  the  wind  is  con- 
ducted into  the  wind  chest,  which  represents  the  human 
lungs,  by  a  wind  trunk  from  the  bellows  below.  Leading 
out  from  thisthest  is  a  throat,  resembling  the  trachea, 
and  a  short  distance  within  the  throat  is  a  peculiar  reed, 
which  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  vocal  chord  in 
the  human  throat.  The  sound  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  meets  with  a  contraction,  a  little  distance 
further  within  the  throat,  similar  to  that  at  the  fauces, 
whence  it  enters  into  the  mouth  cavity.  For  low  notes 
there  are  large  throats  and  reeds  and  mouths  a  foot  square, 
and  for  high  notes  proportionally  short  throats  and  small 
reeds  and  mouths.  In  each  mouth  cavity  is  a  round  hole, 
corresponding  to  the  nasal  opening  of  the  human  subject, 
and  performing  the  same  function  for  the  vocalian  that 
the  nostril  does  for  the  man,  assisting  the  vibration  and 
modifying  or  improving  the  quality  of  the  sound  emitted. 
Economy  of  space  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  vocalian 
organ,  the  equivalent  of  eight  hundred  notes  or  pipes  be- 
ing packed  in  a  compass  not  much  larger  than  an  upright 
piano.  The  instrument  has  three  banks  of  keys, 
two  and  one  half  octaves  of  pedals,  and  twenty 
stops,  by  means  of  which  the  sounds  of  all  the 
instruments  commonly  imitated  on  pipe  organs  can 
be  reproduced.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the 
vocalian  organ  are  that  it  remains  in  perfect  tune. 
Pipe  organs  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  changes  of 
temperature,  their  pitch  varies  with  heat  or  cold,  and,  to 
the  refined  ear,  they  are  seldom  in  perfect  tune.  In  the 
vocalian  some  of  the  stops  are  even  finer  than  any  known 
to  the  pipe  organ,  and  in  power  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
pipe  organ,  except  in  the  heavier  bass  notes.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's invention  is  an  altogether  novel  instrument,  and  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  critical  attention  at  the  exhibi- 
tion.— New  York  Titnes. 


The  words  that  jest  at  woe 

Spring  not  less  lightly  though  the  heart  be  torn — 
The  mocking  heart,  that  scarcely  dares  confess, 
Even  to  itself,  the  strength  of  its  own  bitterness  : 

Nor  deem  that  they  whose  words  are  cold, 
Whose  brows  are  dark,  have  hearts  of  steel ; 

The  couchant  strength,  untraced,  untold, 
Of  thoughts  they  keep  and  throbs  they  feel, 
May  need  an  answering  music  to  unseal. 

Who  knows  what  waves  may  stir  the  silent  sea 
Beneath  the  low  appeal 

From  distant  shores,  of  winds  unfelt  by  thee! 

What  sounds  may  wake  within  the  winding  shell, 
Responsive  to  the  charm  of  those  who  touch  it  well! 

John  A' us  kin. 


THE  NEBUL/E. 


A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  observations  of  the 
nebulae,  for,  according  to  the  nebular  theory  of  Laplace, 
they  represent  solar  systems  in  a  very  early  statue  of  ex- 
istence. There  are  many  apparent  nebulae  which,  when 
examined  with  instruments  of  high  power,  are  resolved 
into  innumerable  minute  stars.  These  may  be  dismissed 
as  being  in  reality  star-clusters,  and  not  nebulce  at  all.  A 
true  nebula  remains  such  under  the  highest  magnifying 
power;  and  when  examined  with  a  spectroscope,  instead 
of  presenting  the  spectrum"  exhibited  by.  stars — which, 
like  the  solar  spectrum,  is  continuous  except  for  com- 
paratively narrow  black  lines — it  shows  a  bright  line 
spectrum  similar  to  the  spectra  of  incandescent  gases. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  nebula  consists  of  a  mass  of  in- 
candescent gas.  There  are  some  nebulas  which  present 
no  special  features;  the  others  show  an  apparent  conden- 
sation about  a  point  or  points ;  in  others,  again,  the  con- 
densation is  so  far  advanced  that  a  distinct  nucleus  ap- 
pears, like  a  star,  in  the  midst  of  the  nebula.  These  are 
successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  the  solar  system, 
like  all  other  cosmical  systems,  was  at  one  time  a  mass  of 
incandescent  gas — in  fact,  a  nebula.  Supposing  such  a 
mass  to  be  moving  in  space,  the  chance  that  it  would 
have  no  motion  of  rotation  is  indefinitely  small.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  every  nebula  possesses  a  motion  of 
rotation.  The  combined  effects  of  gravitation  and  of 
cooling  will  tend  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  nebula. 
Every  contraction  of  its  bulk  must,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  an  evolution  of  heat,  so  that  the  process  of 
cooling  and  contraction  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  slow 
one.  The  heat  developed  by  the  contraction  of  a  mass 
of  gas  extending  originally  to  the  furthest  known  planet 
until  it  formed  our  sun,  would  supply  that  luminary 
with  radiant  energy,  according  to  his  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure, for  several  millions  of  years.  The  process  of 
contraction,  though  slow,  must  be  sure;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  mass  diminish,  the 
speed  of  rotation  or  annular  velocity  must  increase;  for, 
when  a  system  is  acted  upon  only  by  the  forces  between 
its  own  parts,  the  dynamical  quantity  known  to  mathe- 
maticians as  the  angular  momentum  must  remain  invari- 
able. At  length,  the  speed  of  rotation  may  become  so 
great  that  gravitation  is  unable  to  compel  the  outermost 
ring  of  the  system  to  contract  along  with  the  central 
portion,  and  this  will  split  off,  and  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  maybe  supposed,  like  Saturn's  ring,  to  remain 
intact,  rotating  around  the  central  body.—  IV.  Garnet,  in 
the  Contemporary  Review. 


From  the  sixty-five  artists  who  sent  sketches  for  a  statue 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  four  have  been  chosen  by  a 
jury  partly  named  by  government  and  partly  by  the  com- 
petitors. These  four,  having  accepted  the  commission, 
will  send  in  models  one  third  the  size  of  the  statue,  and 
the  final  decision  will  be  made  from  the  latter. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  the  eminent  English  scientist, 
contributes  an  account  of  his  way  of  life,  to  the  Herald  of 
Health,  at  the  request  of  its  editor.  As  Professor  New- 
man has  passed  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  his  example  has  some  value.  "  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  I  am  sadly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  day  concerning  hardihood. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  had  my  own  theories  about 
bracing  and  hardening  my  body ;  1  slept  on  a  hard  straw 
mattress;  I  generally  scorned  a  great  coat — at  least,  a 
warm  one.  In  Asiatic  travel  I  had  plenty  of  necessary 
hardships.  I  slept  with  open  window  in  most  seasons;  but 
travel  brought  me  around  to  an  opposite  conviction.  At 
University  College,  London,  I  found  that  the  young  men 
with  open  necks  had  no  such  immunity  from  cold  and 
cough  as  I  enjoyed  through  my  wraps.  One  of  my  greatest 
distresses  there  was  speaking  (loud)  against  their  coughs 
and  nose-blowings.  Except  in  warm  summer  I  seldom 
rise  early,  because  I  become  cold  in  sitting  still,  especially 
after  the  night  has  chilled  the  room.  Once  only  in  seven- 
teen years  was  I  absent  from  my  lecture-room  in  London 
through  inability  to  use  my  voice ; — an  inability  caused  by 
struggling  against  the  noises  of  coughs,  etc.  But  my  dear 
wife  said  that  in  more  than  forty  years  she  had  never 
known  me  have  a  cough ;  yet  at  this  moment  I  am  the 
weaker  for  having  foolishly  '  roughed  it '  years  ago,  when, 
in  the  month  of  September,  sudden  cold  came  on  after 
great  heat,  and  I  had  no  winter  flannels  with  me.  Let 
me  add  that  I  hold  to  Cicero's  advice,  given  to  a  student : 
'Take  exercise,  so  much  as  is  needful  for  health,  but  not 
so  much  as  will  conduce  to  the  highest  bodily  strength.' 
I  have  no  doubt  that  hard,  muscular  work  stupefies  the 
brain.  I  have  as  much  manly  strength  as  my  duties  re- 
quire. Not  long  back,  a  person  standing  at  my  side 
while  I  spoke  loud  to  a  large  audience  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  told  me  that  my  last  sentence  was  uttered  as  vigor- 
ously as  my  first,  and  that  he  had  watched  in  vain  to  hear 
me  failing.  Of  course,  in  lifting  weights,  etc.,  I  should 
not  be  called  any  thing  but  a  weak  man.  What  does  it 
matter?  Each  has  his  own  specialty.  With  no  padding 
of  fat,  I  am  glad  of  good,  thick  clothing;  and,  in  bed.  of 
soft  undercloth  or  feather  bed.  I  shun  linen  sheets  and 
every  thing  that  is  glossy,  preferring  rough  cotton.  In 
short,  I  try  to  nourish  and  cherish  my  skin,  and  find  it 
succeeds." 

A  curious  case  of  smuggling  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago,  where  a  man  who  had  suc- 
cessfully evaded  the  custom-house  officers  was  finally  cap- 
tured with  a  lot  of  diamonds  in  his  possession.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  had  been  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
officials,  as  he  was  known  to  deal  extensively  in  diamonds ; 
but  on  the  most  searching  examination  upon  his  arrival 
at  New  York  none  of  the  gems  which  he  was  suspected  to 
have  concealed  could  be  found.  During  his  last  trip 
over  from  Liverpool  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  one  day  proposed  a  game  of  poker,  and 
so  adept  did  he  prove  himself  to  be  in  the  American 
national  game,  that  the  citizen  of  New  York  found  his 
exchequer  largely  reduced  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
Deciding  to  take  a  last  chance  of  retrieving  his  lost  pos- 
sessions, he  invited  the  Frenchman  to  a  final  game,  and, 
as  the  pilot  sighted  Sandy  Hook,  they  took  their  seats, 
the  foreigner  somewhat  flushed  with  wine.  It  was  a  jack 
pot,  and  a  large  stake  was  on  the  table;  the  Frenchman 
dropped  a  card  on  the  floor,  and  soon  a  second  one,  each 
time  slowly  stooping  to  recover  it.  These  movements  ex- 
cited the  AiTrerican's  suspicion,  and  he  accused  the  other 
of  cheating,  which  so  incensed  the  feelings  of  the  for- 
eigner that  he  seized  his  opponent's  cane,  and,  aiming  at 
his  head,  delivered  such  a  vicious  blow  that  had  it 
reached  its  mark  there  would  have  been  one  less  habitue 
of  Maiden  Lane.  Luckily,  however,  it  missed,  and  the 
heavy  buck-horn  handle  struck  the  table  with  such  force 
as  to  break  it  off  close  to  where  it  joined  the  stick ; — 
whereupon,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  a 
stream  of  glittering  diamonds  rolled  from  the  horn  which 
had  formed  the  handle.  Having  already  presented  his 
list — on  which,  of  course,  no  mention  of  diamonds  was 
made, — they  were  taken  as  contraband  goods;  and  hence- 
forth the  man  of  New  York  will  avoid  playing  poker  with 
lively  Frenchmen. — Boston  Gazette. 

On  September  12th,  just  after  sunset,  a  remarkable 
mirage  was  seen  at  Valla,  in  the  province  of  Sudermania, 
Sweden.  It  appeared  first  as  a  great  cloud-bank,  stretch- 
ing from  southwest  to  north,  which  gradually  separated, 
each  cloud  having  the  appearance  of  a  monitor.  In  the 
course  of  five  minutes  one  had  changed  to  a  great  whale 
blowing  a  column  of  water  into  the  air,  and  the  other  to  a 
crocodile.  From  time  to  time  the  clouds  took  the  ap- 
pearance of  various  animals,  and  finally  that  of  a 
small  wood.  Subsequently  they  changed  to  a  pavilion,' 
where  people  were  dancing,  the  players  being  also  clearly 
visible.  Once  again  the  spectacle  changed,  now  into  a 
lovely  wooded  island,  with  buildings  and  parks.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  the  clouds  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  sky 
perfectly  clear.  The  air  was  calm  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
play, the  temperature  being  six  degrees  centigrade. 

Employes  of  French  railroad  companies  have  excep- 
tional privileges.  Rates  of  freight  on  goods  consigned  to 
them  personally  are  much  lower  than  the  usual  rates. 
They  receive,  through  the  special  stores  kept  for  them, 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  at  wholesale  prices;  they  can 
purchase  fuel  at  the  same  money  as  the  company  paid  for 
it;  they  are  attended  by  the  company's  physician  when 
they  are  sick,  and  the  medicine  is  supplied  gratuitously. 
"  Primies"  are  allowed  to  all  engineers  and  firemen,  tor 
economy  in  machinery  and  fuel.  If  employes  are  killed 
while  on  duty,  their  orphans  are  placed  in  a  proper  insti- 
tution, at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  kept  there 
until  they  are  seventeen  years  old.  These  facts  are  in- 
structive, as  tangible  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
which  too  frequently  separates  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital. 


( > 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


COMING  INTO  PORT. 


I  have  weathered  the  coming  cape  of  storms 

Where  the  winds  of  passion  blow; 
I  have  sheered  by  the  reefs  that  gnash  to  foam 

The  shallows  that  lurk  below; 
I  have  joyed  in  the  surge  of  the  whistling  sea, 

And  the  wild  strong  stress  of  the  gale, 
As  my  brave  bark  quivered  and  leaped,  alive, 

To  the  strain  of  its  crowded  sail. 
Then  the  masterful  spirit  was  on  me, 

And  with  nature  I  wrestled  glad; 
And  danger  was  like  a  passionate  bride, 

And  love  itself  was  hall  mad. 
Then  life  was  a  storm  that  blew  me  on, 

And  flew  as  the  wild  winds  fly; 
And  hope  was  a  nennon  streaming  out, 

High  up— to  play  with  the  sky. 

Oh,  the  golden  days,  the  glorious  days, 

That  so  lavish  of  life  we  spent ! 
Oh,  the  dreaming  nights  with  the  silent  stars 

'Neath  the  sky  s  mysterious  tent! 
Oh,  the  light,  light  heart,  and  the  strong  desire, 

And  the  pulse  s  quickening  thrill, 
When  joy  lived  with  us,  and  beauty  smiled. 

And  youth  had  its  free,  full  will! 
The  whole  wide  world  was  before  us  then, 

And  never  our  spirits  failed, 
And  we  never  looked  back,  but  ever  on 

Into  the  future  we  sailed. 
Ever  before  us  the  distant  bound, 

Whose  dim  and  exquisite  line 
Alone  divided  our  earth  from  heaven, 

Our  life  from  a  life  divine. 

Now  my  voyage  is  well-nigh  over, 

And  my  stanchest  spars  are  gone, 
And  my  sails  are  rent,  and  my  barnacled  bark 

Drags  slowly  and  heavily  on. 
The  faint  breeze  comes  from  the  distant  shore 

With  its  odors  dim  and  sweet. 
And  soon  in  the  silent  harbor  of  peac« 

Long-parted  friends  1  shall  greet. 
The  voyage  is  well-nigh  over, 

Though  at  times  a  cupful  of  wind 
Will  rattle  the  ropes  and  fill  the  sails 

And  furrow  a  wake  behind. 
But  the  sea  has  become  a  weariness, 

And  glad  into  port  I  shall  come, 
With  my  sails  all  furled  and  my  anchor  dropped, 

And  my  cargo  carried  home 

Blacku<ooiVs  MagastHt. 


WOMAN  IX  POLITICS. 


A  l'rotcsl. 


As  women  certainly  have  a  right  to  the  ballot,  and  many  of 
them  desire  it,  on  what  principle  of  justice  can  it  be  denied 
thein.— /.  D.  S. 

Might  not  a  woman  who  could  steer  a  sinking  ship,  wilh  a 
delirious  crew,  be  trusted  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  man  who  is  to 
steer  the  ship  of  state? — Woman's  foiirnal. 

If  nothing  but  the  mere  fact  of  walking  up  to  the  polls 
and  depositing  a  ballot  constituted  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity of  woman  in  a  state  of  enfranchisement,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  merest  by- 
play compared  with  what  underlies  the  problem.  Let  us 
consider  it  a  moment  with  judicial  fairness,  seeking  for 
the  truth. 

There  are  certain  restrictions  and  little  injustices  which 
fall  to  woman's  lot  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  be  forever  lifted  by  the  scrfeme  of  en- 
franchisement. But,  to  lift  these  few  little  restrictions — 
which,  in  time,  as  we  become  more  enlightened,  man 
himself  will  make  smooth, — we  are  advised  to  precipitate 
upon  our  devoted  heads  a  thousand  and  one  evils,  each 
more  dreadful  than  the  other.  Why  are  women  univer- 
sally conceded  to  be  better  than  men?  Because,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  sheltered  and  kept  within  the  fold,  and  do  not 
come  in  personal  contact  with  the  hideous  corruption  and 
insidious  temptation  which  surrounds  man's  daily  life. 
They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  face  of  vice  as  man  sees  it, 
and  are  preserved  in  innocence  as  well  as  ignorance,  thus 
constituting  an  order  of  modern  vestals  to  keep  the  altar- 
fires  of  home  from  dying  out.  From  their  very  isolation 
from  the  contamination  of  bribery  and  corruption  are  they 
enabled  to  urge  wise  counsels,  and  with  snow-white  con- 
sciences they  strengthen  and  uphold  the  faltering  man 
who  has  just  come  in  from  the  gilded  allurements  of 
political  life. 

The  outside  world  is  hard  and  cruel  to  man  himself,  as 
he  can  testify.  To  obtain  a  home— a  little  refuge  for  his 
wife  and  children, — many  a  man  has  been  led  to  do  that 
which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  unfits  him  to  occupy  that 
home  or  to  seek  the  innocent  companionship  of  that 
family.  If,  then,  the  world  is  hard  and  cruel  to  man, 
what  is  it  to  the  young  girl  or  the  friendless  widow  who 
is  forced  out  by  necessity  to  earn  her  bread?  Rights  are 
granted  grudgingly,  and  insult  lurks  in  many  an  unsus- 
pected corner;  and  amid  the  awful  wreck  thousands  go 
down  to  death.  Then  why,  with  all  these  abysses  in  the 
road,  should  we  force  women  out  to  do  the  work  that 
man  confesses  himself  unable  to  do? 

To  cast  a  ballot  means  to  assume  responsibility ;  to  as- 
sume responsibility  means  to  be  able  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect, and,  if  needs  be,  to  enforce;  otherwise  a  ballot  has 
no  value  whatever.  Is  woman  fitted  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility as  a  whole — the  giddy,  the  fashionable,  the 
learned,  and  the  hopelessly  ignorant?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  woman's  nature,  whether  wise  or  simple,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  idea  of  protecting  and  enforcing? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men,  with  centuries  of  sovereign  sway 
in  their  keeping,  are  unable  to  thwart  or  destroy  that 
peculiar  aggrandizement  of  power  known  in  political  cir- 


cles as  "  Bossism."  In  this  very  city  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  bosses  meet  and  decide  who  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  two  tickets,  the  Republican  putting  up 
a  weak  man  for  the  position  when  the  Democrat  is  to  be 
allowed  to  win,  and  the  Democrat,  in  his  turn,  selecting 
an  equally  weak  candidate  for  the  position  the  Repub- 
lican is  to  be  permitted  to  obtain.  In  spite  of  citizens' 
parties,  in  spite  of  the  press,  in  spite  of  every  device,  this 
course  of  procedure  prevails  in  all  our  large  cities,  and 
the  candidates  are  of  necessity  forced  to  make  their  peace 
with  one  side  or  the  other  in  order  to  secure  a  nomina- 
tion. 

This  being  the  case,  what  use  would  it  be  for  a  woman  to 
step  up  quietly  to  the  polls  and  cast  a  vote  one  way  or  the 
other,  save  as  a  sentimental  satisfaction?  With  the  power 
of  the  ballot  in  her  hand,  she  would  be  very  apt  to  de- 
mand a  representation  of  her  sex  in  the  "list  of  nominees. 
Politics  being  arranged  according  to  this  peculiar  method, 
she  would  have  to  yield  all  her  fine  principles,  and  secure 
the  desired  nomination  at  the  hand  of  either  of  these 
bosses.  If  this  should  be  refused,  she  would  have  no 
other  recourse  than  to  play  at  the  same  game  herself.  She 
would  not  be  slow  to  learn,  and  we  should  then  have  a 
female  boss  in  the  field.  This  might  be  permitted  for  a 
time,  but  when  spoils  are  in  sight  and  liable  to  be  snatched 
away  from  those  who  look  upon  them  as  their  own,  by  a 
forceless  majority,  men  become  desperate  and  resort  to 
any  measures  to  recover  them.  Is  there  any  one  so  senti- 
mental as  to  think  that  desperate  men  will  submit  to  the 
interference  of  women  in  their  deep-laid  games  where 
spoils  are  concerned?  can  any  one  believe  that  human 
nature  will  change  its  spots  just  because  woman  has  step- 
ped down  from  her  pedestal  and  become  common  clay 
for  the  sake  of  purifying  politics?  Are  we  not  taught  by 
our  mothers,  in  our  earliest  girlhood,  "  Never  try  to  get 
even  with  a  man,  my  dear ;  whatever  you  may  do  or  say, 
he  will  always  dare  to  do  more  and  say  worse." 

Shall  we  turn  our  daughters  out  into  this  world  of 
wolves  and  let  them  fight  it  out  on  the  ground  of  equality? 
It  will  not  be  well  with  them  if  they  go  out  to  compete 
with  men  for  the  spoils,  for,  even  among  themselves,  men 
cast  the  mud  and  tear  down  reputation.  What,  then, 
would  become  of  our  daughters,  who  are  esteemed  or  de- 
spised as  they  possess  that  one  treasure  a  spotless  name? 
Shall  every  father,  brother,  and  male  relative,  arm  himself, 
and  when  the  woman  of  the  house  is  put  up  for  office  go 
forth  in  solemn  body-guard  to  protect  her  name? 

We  have  a  sample  of  the  way  women  would  enter  poli- 
tics in  the  very  unpleasant  tales  told  of  female  lobbyists. 
To  gain  the  desired  point,  they  make  capital  of  even  their 
personal  charms,  and  thus  sink  a  thousand  fold  lower 
than  the  man,  who  merely  purchases  for  gold  the  vote  he 
desires.  If  men  were  all  bad  and  women  all  good,  and 
incorruptible  as  well,  there  might  be  a  substance  of  truth 
•in  the  claim  that  enfranchisement  of  women  would  purify 
politics.  But  it  is  not  true  either  way.  Many  men  are 
honorable  and  upright ;  and  many  women  are  weak  and 
vain,  and  just  as  liable  to  temptation  as  the  weakest  man. 
Therefore,  the  element  of  purity  would  nof*  enter  into 
politics  in  such  wholesale  quantities  as  the  enthusiasts 
would  have  us  believe.  Indeed,  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, whose  wholesome  influence  might  deter  her  much- 
tempted  husband  from  accepting  a  bribe,  might  easily  be 
led  into  viewing  the  matter  from  a  different  standpoint  if 
she  were  the  one  in  office,  and  she  felt  that  her  children 
were  needy.  Most  of  the  forlorn  creatures  who  make  the 
night  hideous  in  the  dance-houses  of  our  city  are  poor 
widows,  who  are  driven  to  this  as  a  last  refuge  to  furnish 
food  for  their  starving  children.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  fair 
to  suppose  that  a  widow  in  politics  would  feel  it  a  solemn 
duty  to  urge  certain  measures,  if  thereby  she  could  pro- 
vide for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  her  little 
flock.  Woman  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  urging  others  to 
do  right ;  her  natural  instincts  are  for  justice :  but  when 
the  choice  of  duty  to  her  state  or  duty  to  her  children 
comes  directly  home  to  herself — when  she  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  others  suffer  for  her  principles, 
she  wavers;  and  we  will  find  few  women  who  will  not, 
like  the  pelicans,  tear  the  feathers  from  their  bleeding 
breasts  to  keep  their  nestlings  warm.  This  is  a  noble 
attribute,  and  yet  how  perverted  it  could  become  under 
the  tutelage  of  this  last,  worst  institution  of  man,  known 
as  "  Politics." 

Let  the  men,  then,  keep  this  unlovely  realm  of  forces 
to  themselves,  and  not  seek  to  place  its  burdens  and  temp- 
tations upon  the  already  weary  shoulders  of  women. 
Let  them  kindly  open  every  vocation  that  furnishes  honest 
work,  and  grant  the  right  of  earning  their  bread,  un- 
grudgingly, and  treat  the  working-girl  with  respectful  con- 
sideration ;  but  let  them  keep  their  politics. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
•Until  politics,  as  a  system,  becomes  purged  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, we  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  it  without  stain ;  until 
men  themselves  take  on  a  higher  chivalry  and  cease  the 
hideous  lampooning  that  goes  with  it  hand-in-hand  and 
is  a  part  of  it,  we  are  afraid  of  it ;  not  until  a  woman's 
name  may  be  mentioned  without  a  swarm  of  ravens  fall- 
ing upon  it  to  devour  it,  not  until  the  millenium  comes, 
and  men  are  willing  to  divide  the  spoils  with  those  weaker 
than  themselves,  shall  we  dare  to  venture  forth  and  cast  a 
vote  for  either  measures  or  men. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


A  SPINNING  SONG. 


The  wheel  goes  'round,  the  wheel  goes  'round, 

Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound ; 

And  she  sits  spinning,  spinning,  spinning 

Upon  her  life  that's  just  beginning. 

She'll  make  it  bright,  she'll  make  it  fair, 

She'll  make  it  pure  as  heaven's  air. 

'Twill  be  a  happy  one  and  winning, 
This  web  of  life  that  she  is  spinning." 

The  wheel  goes  'round,  the  wheel  goes  'round, 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound; 
And  still  she's  spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Although  the  thread  is  weak  and  thinning. 
She's  made  it  dark  despite  her  care, 
She's  dimmed  the  weaving  here  and  there. 
T  has  been  a  sorry  one  and  sinning, 
t.  This  web  of  life  that  she's  been  spinning. 

fiUie  M.  l.ippman,  in  the  Advance. 

V  SH'MANG  YISRAEL 


A  Dramatic  Incident  oi"  History  in  the  Time 
of  Henry  III. 


BY  RABBI  BETTELHEIM. 


The  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  time  of 
gloom  and  despair.  Pope  Clement  V  nobly  endeavored 
to  raise  the  church,  the  clergy  and  the  laymen,  from  the 
depth  of  ignorance  and  degradation.  This  noble  ruler  of 
the  church  hopefully  tried  to  bring  the  Christian  creed 
nearer  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  her  confessors;  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Spain,  nay  even  Rome,  was  not 
ready  to  walk  in  the  path  of  love  and  justice.  Spain,  es- 
pecially, suffered  the  most  morally,  because  her  political 
ruler — afterward  named  Henry  III — was  a  minor.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  ruled 
by  a  hydra-like  monster,  composed  of  princes,  noblemen, 
and  church  dignitaries.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Henry 
III,  in  spite  of  all  the  pomp  and  shallow  shows  and  dis- 
play ot  luxuries  around  him,  had  often,  although  ruler  of 
Spain,  not  bread  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  The  taxes 
were  enormous,  and  the  income  from  foreign  colonies 
was  immense,  but,  nevertheless,  the  state  treasury  was 
always  emptied  by  those  never-satisfied  cormorants  the 
politicians.  Henry's  lovely  and  charitable  first  wife,  Queen 
Dona  Leonora,  shared  faithfully  the  fate  of  her  good 
husband;  and  Henry  changed  the  state  of  affairs  suddenly 
and  effectively  when  he  became  of  age  and  sole  ruler  of 
the  land.  The  brother  of  the  queen,  Don  Camare,  was 
a  handsome,  intelligent,  but  cruel  and  reckless,  young 
man.  All  the  Christian  princesses  and  ladies  admired 
him  highly;  yea,  worshipped  him  as  the  truest  type  of 
Cod's  image.  A  poetess,  Maria  Rio,  perpetuated  his 
manly  beauty  in  a  short  stanza : 

II  Jesus  would  have  been  as  handsome  as  you, 

We  had  no  sects;  the  whole  world  would  have  loved  him. 

Don  Camare  could  easily  have  selected  a  wife  for  him- 
self from  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  Latin  lands,  but 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  creature  born  and  reared  in  poverty, 
and  from  a  nation  whose  very  name  brought  a  shudder 
over  the  hearer.  He  selected  Gilda,  the  daughter  of  the 
despised  and  miserable  and  down-trodden  Jew.  When 
the  dark  vail  of  night  enshrouded  the  city  of  Madrid, 
Prince  Camare  disguised  himself,  left  the  gilded  palaces 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  king,  and  of  his  friends,  and 
went  his  way  through  the  narrow  streets  and  avenues  of 
the  Ghetto.  Gilda's  father,  Moses  Piza,  made  his  living 
as  a  gold-tester.  He  was  probably  the  best  chemist  of 
his  day,  and  could  easily  detect  the  genuine  coin  from 
the  best  wrought  counterfeit.  Venice  lost  partly  by  the  Jew 
Piza  her  monoply  in  detecting  precious  metal  from  base 
imitations.  Chemistry  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
knowledge  confined  to  but  few. 

Gilda  was  Piza's  only  child,  and  tha  comfort  of  his  old 
age.  When  he  beheld  her  lovely  face,  framed  in  black 
curls,  he  saw  in  her  his  good  and  loyal  wife  in  the  bloom 
of  her  own  youth — his  wife,  who  had  slept  the  eternal 
sleep  for  many  years. 

Prince  Camare  fell  in  love  with  Gilda.  He  believed 
that  he  could  command  a  response  from  the  object  of  his 
affection,  and  would  probably  have  been  successful  if  it 
had  not  been  that  a  slight  incident— the  accidental  exhi- 
bition of  a  cross  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast — silenced 
forever  the  slumbering  sentiments  of  admiration  she  had 
commenced  to  cherish  for  him.  The  cross  then — thank 
God,  not  to-day! — to  the  Jew  was  a  symbol  of  inhuman 
cruelty  and  persecution.  Gilda  felt  at  once  the  wide 
chasm  between  her  and  the  handsomest  man  of  Spain. 
She  saw  at  once  the  difficulty  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
Christain — an  inter-marriage  which  'was  not  favored  by 
her  people,  and  was  considered  as  the  highest  crime  by 
the  Christain  Church.  She  fainted.  Her  father,  who 
was  sitting  over  a  large  folio  of  the  Talmud,  and  piously 
studying  its  contents,  rushed  into  the  room  to  save  his 
child ;  and  he,  too,  beheld  the  large  cross,  studded  with  the 
most  precious  gems,  on  the  breast  of  the  unknown  visitor. 

"  Thou  art  a  Christian ! "  said  he ;  "  and,  from  the  value 
of  the  ornament  you  wear  on  your  breast,  I  judge,  if  you 
are  the  rightful  owner  thereof,  that  you  must  be  a  man  of 
wealth  and  high  standing.  We  are  only  poor  people, 
seeking  refuge  and  safety  in  our  small  hut,  longing  not 
for  wealth,  but  for  a  peaceful  life.  You  are  a  Christian, 
and  you  know  the  laws  of  our  country;  you  can  not  be- 
come a  Jew — it  would  endanger  your  life  and  ours;  atid 
my  daughter  will  never  become  a  Christain.   Leave  us, 
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I  pray  you,  leave  us;  you  can  never  be  the  husband  of 
my  Gilda ! " 

Camare  left,  with  indignation,  feeling  for  the  first  time 
that,  with  all  his  manly  beauty  and  wealth,  he  could  not 
get  the  poor  Jewess  for  his  wife.  It  wounded  his  pride 
to  think  that  a  noble  Spaniard  could  not  demand  the 
hand  of  a  poor  Jewish  girl,  while  the  noblest  of  the 
Christian  maidens  of  Spain  would  have  gladly  accepted 
his  offer.  He  left,  and  how  he  reached  home  was  not 
known  to  him.  He,  too,  fainted,  and  was  carried  by  pub- 
lic officers  to  a  villa  where  his  uncle,  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  held  spiritual  sway  over  the  pious 
souls  of  Madrid.  At  last  Camare  recovered  conscious- 
ness, but  his  heart  was  so  deeply  touched  and  his  mind 
so  much  embarrassed  that  his  uncle  feared  he  would 
never  regain  his  former  mental  strength. 

"  You  are  sick,  my  nephew,"  said  his  uncle,  on  one 
occasion.  "I  shall  not  ask  you  to  confess  your  secrets 
to  me  because  I  am  a  priest;  but  I  am  your  guardian, 
your  uncle.  May  I  not  justly  ask  you  to  show  confidence 
in  me  by  revealing  the  nature  of  your  sorrow?" 

Prince  Camare  hesitated;  but  at  last  he  opened  his 
heart  to  his  relative,  and  told  him  of  his  love  for  Gilda, 
and  of  his  experience  at  the  house  of  the  gold-tester  Piza. 

"  Impudence !"  shouted  his  uncle.  "The  impudence 
of  the  miserable  Jewess,  who  dared  to  decline  your  hand 
and  offer.  Impudence!  She  must  love  you;  and  I  will 
make  her  abandon  her  religion  and  become  your  wife — 
against  her  will,  against  her  father's  wishes,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  all  Jewdom." 

The  church  dignitary  immediately  summoned  the  court 
attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  criminal  suit 
against  the  Jewess  who  dared  to  beguile  a  Christian  man, 
and  to  bewitch  him  with  love  for  that  accursed  nation. 

Gilda  was  at  once  taken  to  the  church  prison,  which 
was  guarded  by  nuns,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  end  her  life  on  a  pyre — to  be  burned  for  the 
crime  of  inflaming  the  fire  of  love  in  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  man.  Seftor  Benzon,  the  State  Procurator,  had 
the  sad  mission  to  perform  of  announcing  the  death  sen- 
tence to  the  imprisoned  Jewess. 

Benzon  read  the  sentence  slowly  and  distinctly.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  word  pained  him  to  the  core  of  his 
heart.  The  prisoner  listened  silently,  and  remained  im- 
movable. Then  she  asked  him,  "What  has  become  of 
my  father?" 

Benzon  answered,  with  grief  and  sadness,  "  Your  father 
will  suffer  afterward." 

With  a  wild  shriek,  Gilda  exclaimed,  "Sh'mang  Yis- 
rael!" 

Benzon  became  at  once  unnerved,  and  suddenly  left 
the  dark,  unwholesome  cloister  cell  of  the  prisoner. 

What  is  Sh'mang  Yisrael?  It  is  a  part  of  a  sentence 
(Deuteronomy  vi.  4),  which  reads  :  "  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one." 

Sh'mang  Yisrael?  literally  translated,  means,  "  Hear, 
O  Israel !"  Naturally  the  rest  of  the  sentence  has  to  be 
completed  by  the  listener;  but  these  two  words,  of  the 
whole  sentence,  always  have  had  a  most  wonderful  charm 
upon  the  Jewish  heart.  It  is,  as  the  reader  can  infer  from 
the  Bible,  neither  a  prayer  nor  an  expression  of  hope, 
but  simply  an  appeal  to  Israel,  and  a  fervent  testimony  of 
Israel's  belief  that  the  Lord  God  is  the  invisible  and  indi- 
visible Eternal  One.  The  Jew  has  always  uttered  this 
sentence  in  time  of  joy,  of  happiness,  and  of  mirth,  and 
also  in  hours  of  bitter  trial,  persecution  and  despair,  mar- 
tyrdom and  death.  In  fact,  the  Jew,  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  to-day  utters  with  reverence  the  Sh'mang  Yisrael 
in  all  great  crises  of  life;  and  when  the  last  breath  takes 
leave  of  his  body  it  is  on  his  lips,  or  the  bystanders  fer- 
vently repeat  thrice  the  sentence — "  Hear,  O  Is/ael;  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one,"  as  if  he  or  they  endeav- 
ored to  testify  that  the  soul  of  the  departing  returns  to 
its  Maker  true  and  loyal  in  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
Sh'mang  Yisrael — we  can  not  explain  why — has  been  like 
a  parole,  a  password  of  faith  and  recognition  among  the 
Jewish  brotherhood. 

Benzon,  the  State  Procurator,  whose  name  originally 
was  Ben  Zion,  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  the  son  of  the  unfort- 
unate families  of  the  Marannof;,  the  Jew-Christians  who 
secretly  but  loyally  clung  to  their  faith,  in  spite  of  all  In- 
quisitions and  cruel  persecutions.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
when  he  heard  in  the  lonesome  cell  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
innocent  young  girl  of  his  own  race  exclaiming  the 
Sh'mang  Yisrael,  it  aroused  in  his  breast  all  the  fervor 
and  love,  yea,  all'the  defiance,  which  true  manhood  must 
ever  feel  on  witnessing  the  oppression  of  the  weak.  He 
left  her — only  to  return  again  in  a  few  minutes,  and  to 
assure  her  that  neither  she  nor  her  father  should  be  molest- 
ed because  of  the  false  accusation  of-  the  frivolous  Prince 
Camare. 

"Expect  me  at  night,  and  fear  not.  Trust  in  one  of 
your  own  kindred.  Do  not  ask  any  questions.  You  and 
your  father  shall  be  saved." 

Ben  Zion  went  to  his  home,  packed  all  his  valuables, 
and  sent  them  over  the  boundaries  of  Spain,  keeping 
money  enough  for  the  immediate  needs  of  Gilda,  her 
father,  and  himself.  At  night,  when  the  inmates  of  the 
cloister  slept,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  prison  where 
Gilda  was  confined.  The  iron  gates  were  opened,  for  the 
guardians  expected  that  the  unfortunate  creature  would 
be  brought  before  the  secret  and  cruel  tribunal  of  the  In- 


quisition. They  delivered  Gilda  into  the  hands  of  the 
State  Procurator.  All  was  ready,  well-planned,  and  pic- 
pared  for  the  escape  of  Piza,  his  daughter,  and  Ben  Zion, 
the  son  of  the  Marannos. 

We  can  not  describe  the  astonishment  of  Camare  and 
his  uncle,  yea,  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  when,  in  a  few 
days,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretty  prisoner  had  es- 
caped ;  and  we  can  not  follow  the  fugitives  on  their  jour- 
ney through  Spain  and  France.  We  only  know  that  in 
Salonica,  .Turkey,  we  again  find  the  weary  wanderers 
safe,  and  protected  by  the  powerful  Jewish  congregation 
of  that  city,  and  that  in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  Ben 
Zion — the  brave  and  noble  man  who  left  behind  him,  in 
beautiful  Spain,  his  high  position  and  rank,  to  share  dan- 
ger and  privation  with  an  innocent  young  creature  of  his 
own  faith — was  rewarded  with  the  true  love  and  witely 
devotion  of  the  girl  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

Unfortunately,  history  has  preserved  nothing  regarding 
their  domestic  life  and  subsequent  career  in  that  city ;  but 
of  their  son,  Alvira  Ben  Zion,  it  has  recorded  his  renown 
as  rabbi,  and  author  of  many  books.  Alvira'sson  became 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  year 
1362. 


HOW  A  WITCH  WAS  CAUGHT. 
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The  little  boy  sat  in  a  high  chair,  and  used  his  legs  as 
drumsticks,  much  to  the  confusion  of  Uncle  Remus,  as  it 
appeared.    After  a  while  the  old  man  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  my  goodness  en  de  gracious !  how  you  ever  in 
de  roun'  worl'  er  anywhere's  else  speck  me  fer  ter  make 
any  headway  in  tellin'  a  tale  wiles  all  dish  yer  racket 
gwine  on  ?  I  don't  want  ter  call  nobody's  pa,  kaze  he 
mos'  allers  talks  too  loud,  en  ef  I  call  der  ma  twon't  make 
so  mighty  much  difference,  kaze  she  done  got  so  usen  ter 
it  dat  she  dunner  when  dey  er  makin'  any  fuss.  I  believe 
dat  ef  every  thing  wuz  ter  git  right  good  en  still  on  deze 
premises  des  one  time,  your  ma  would  in  about  die  wid 
de  headache.  Anyway,  she'd  be  mighty  sick,  bekaze  she 
ain't  usen  ter  not  havin'  no  fuss,  en  she  des  couldn't  git 
'long  widout  it. 

"  I  tell  you,  right  now,  I'd  be  afeard  fer  ter  tell  any  tale 
roun'  yer,  kaze  de  fust  news  1  know'd  I'd  git  my  eyes  put 
out,  er  my  leg  broke,  er  sump'n'  n'er.  I  knows  deze  yer 
w'te  chillen, mon,  dat  I  does;  I  knows  urn.  Dey'll  git  de 
upper  hand  er  de  niggers  ef  de  Lord  spar's  um.  En  He 
most  in  ginner'lly  spar's  um. 

"  Well,  now,  ef  you  don't  want  ter  year  dish  yer  tale 
w'at  I  bin  tu'nin'  over  in  my  min',  you  des  got  ter  come 
and  set  right  yer  in  front  er  me  whar  I  kin  keep  my 
two  eyes  on  yer;  kaze  I  ain't  gwine  ter  take  no  resks  er 
no  foolishness.  Now,  den,  you  des  better  behave,  be- 
kaze hit  don't  cost  me  nothin'  fer  ter  cut  dis  tale  right 
short  off. 

"  One  time  der  wuz  a  miller  man  w'at  live  by  a  river  en 
had  a  mill.  He  wuz  a  mighty  smart  man.  He  tuck  so 
much  toll  dat  he  tuck  'n'  buyed  'im  a  house,  en  he  want 
ter  rent  dat  ar  house  out  ter  folks,  but  de  folks  dey 
'lowed  dat  de  house  was  ha'nted.  Dey'd  come  and  rent 
de  house,  dey  would,  en  move  in  dar,  en  den  go  up  sta'rs 
en  go  ter  bed.  Dey'd  go  to  bed,  dey  would,  but  dey 
couldn't  sleep,  en  time  it  gpt  day  dey'd  git  out  er  dat 
house. 

"  De  miller  man  he  axed  um  w'at  de  matter  wuz;  but 
dey  des  shuck  der  head  en  'low  de  house  wuz  ha'nted. 
Den  he  tuck'n  try  ter  fine  out  w'at  kinder  ha'nt  she  wuz 
dat  skeer  folks.  He  sleep  in  de  house,  but  he  cain't  see 
nothin',  en  de  mos'  w'at  he  year  wuz  a  big,  ole  gray  cat 
a-promenadin'  roun'  and  hollerin'.  Bimeby  hit  got  so 
dat  der  wan't  no  fun  in  havin'  de  ha'nted  house,  en  w'en 
folks 'd  come,  de  miller  man  he'd  des  up  an'  tell  um  dat 
de  house  'uz  ha'nted.  Some  'ud  go  up  en  some  wouldn't ; 
but  dem  w'at  went  up  didn't  stay,  kaze  des  'bout  bedtime 
dey'd  fetch  a  yell  en  des  come  a-rushin'  down,  en  all  de 
money  in  de  Nunited  States  er  Georgy  wouldn't  git  um 
fer  to  go  back  up  dar. 

"  Hit  went  on  dis  away  twel  one  time  a  preacher  man 
com'  long  dar  an'  say  he  wanted  some'rs  to  stay.  He 
wuz  a  great  big  man,  an'  he  look  like  he  wuz  good 
accordin'.  De  miller  man  say  he  hate  mighty  bad  for  ter 
discommerdate  'im,  but  he  despintedly  ain't  got  no  place 
whar  he  kin  put 'm  'cept'  dat  ar  ha'nted  house.  De 
preacher  man  say  he  des  soon  stay  dar  ezanywhar's,  kaze 
he  bin  livin'  in  deze  low  groun's  er  sorrer  too  long  fer  ter 
be  sot  back  by  any  one-hoss  ha'nts.  De  miller  man 
'low'd  dat  he  'uz  afeard  de  ha'nts  'ud  worry  him  mi'tly, 
but  de  preacher  man  'low,  he  did,  dat  he  use  ter  bein' 
worried;  an'  he  up  'n  tell  de  miller  man  dat  he'd  a  heap 
radder  stay  in  de  house  wid  de  ha'nt,  no  matter  how  big 
she  is,  dan  ter  stay  out  doors  in  de  rain. 

"So  de  miller  man  he  'low  he  ain't  got  no  mo  'pology 
fer  ter  make,  bekaze  ef  de  preacher  man  wuz  ready  fer  to 
face  de  ha'nts  en  set  up  dar  en  out-blink  um,  dey  wouldn't 
be  nobody  in  de  roun'  worl'  no  gladder  'nan  him.  Den 
de  miller  man  showed  de  preacher  man  how  ter  git  in  de 
house,  an'  had  'im  a  great  big  fire  built.  En  atter  de 
miller  man  wuz  done  gone,  de  preacher  man  drawed  a 
chur  up  ter  de  fire  an'  waited  fer  de  ha'nts,  but  dey  ain't 


no  ha'nts  come.  Den,  w'en  dey  ain't  come,  de  preacl 
man  tuck'n  open  up  he  satchel  en  got  'im  out  some  sp; 
ribs  en  sot  um  by  de  fire  fer  ter  cook,  en  den  he  got  down 
en  said  he  pra'rs,  en  den  he  got  up  en  read  he  Bible.  He 
wuz  a  mighty  good  man,  mon,  en  he  prayed  en  read  a 
long  time.  Bimeby,  w'en  his  spar'  ribs  git  done,  he  got 
some  bread  out'n  he  satchel,  en  fixed  far  ter  eat  his  sup- 
per. 

"  By  de  time  he  got  all  de  meat  off  n  one  er  de  ribs,  de 
preacher  man  listened,  en  he  year'd  a  monstus  scramblin' 
en  scratchin'  on  de  wall.  He  look  aroun',  he  did,  en  dar 
wuz  a  great  big  black  cat  a-sharpenin'  'er  claws  on  de 
door-facin'.  Folks,  don't  talk!  dat  ar  cat  wuz  a  sight! 
Great,  long  w'te  toofs  en  great  big  yaller  eye-balls  a 
shinin'  like  dey  wuz  lit  up  way  back  in  'er  head.  She  stood 
dar  a  minnit,  dat  ole  black  cat  did,  en  den  she  'gun  ter 
sidle  up  like  wuz  gwine  ter  mount  dat  preacher  man,  en 
he  des  shoo'd  at  'er,  en  it  seem  like  des  sorter  skeer'd  'er, 
kaze  she  went  off. 

"  But  de  preacher  man  he  kep'  his  eye  open,  en  helt 
on  ter  his  spar'  rib.  Present'y  he  year  de  ole  black  cat 
comin'  back,  en  dis  time  she  fotch  wid  'er  a  great  big  gang 
er  cats.  Dey  wuz  all  black  des  like  she  wuz,  en  der  eye- 
balls shineded  en  der  lashes  wuz  long  en  w'ite.  Hit  look 
like  de  preacher  man  wuz  a  gwine  ter  git  surrounded. 

"  Dey  come  a  sidlin'  up,  dey  did,  en  de  ole  black  cat 
made  a  pass  at  de  preacher  man  like  she  wuz  a-gwine  ter 
t'ar  he  eyes  out.  De  preacher  man  dodged,  but  de  nex' 
pass  she  made  de  preacher  man  fotch  'er  wipe  wid  his 
spar'  rib,  en  cut  off  one  er  her  toes.  Wid  dat  de  ole  black 
cat  fotch  a  yell  dat  you  might  a-yeard  a  mile ;  en  den  she 
gin  'ersef  a  sort  uv  a  twis',  en  made  her  disappearance  up 
de  chimbley ;  en  w'en  she  do  dat  all  de  yuther  cats  made 
der  disappearance  up  de  chimbley.  De  preacher  man  he 
got  up,  he  did,  en  looked  un'er  de  bed  fer  ter  see  ef  he  kin 
fine  any  mo'  cats,  but  dey  wuz  all  done  gone. 

"  Den  he  tuck'n  pick  up  de  cat  toe  w'at  he  done  knock 
off  wid  de  spar'  rib,  en  wrop  it  up  in  a  piece  er  paper  en 
put  it  in  he  pocket.  Den  he  say  his  pra'rs  some  mo',  en 
went  ter  bed,  an  slep'  right  straight  along  twel  broad  day- 
light, en  nuthin'  ain't  dast  ter  bodder  'im. 

"Nex'  momin'  de  preacher  man  got  up,  he  did,  en  say 
his  pra'rs  en  eat  his  brekkus,  en  den  he  'low  ter  hisse'f  dat 
he'll  go  by  en  tell  de  miller  man  dat  he  be  mighty  much 
erblige.  Fo'  he  start,  hit  come  cross  he  min'  'bout  de 
cats  w'at  pester  'im  de  night  befo',  en  he  tuck'n  feel  in 
he  pockets  fer  de  big  black  cat  toe  w'at  he  done  cut  off 
wid  de  spar'  rib.  But  hit  seem  like  de  toe  done  grow  in 
de  night.  En,  bless  goodness!  w'en  heunwropt  it  'twan't 
nothin'  mo'  nor  less  dan  a  great  big  finger  wid  a  gole  ring 
on  it. 

"  So  de  preacher  man  tuck'n  fix  up  all  his  contrap- 
ments,  en  den  call  on  de  miller  man  en  tol'  'im  he  uz 
mighty  much  oblize  kase  he  let  'im  stay  in  de  house.  De 
miller  man  wuz  'stonish'fer  ter  see  de  preacher  man,  kaze 
he  knew  dat  w'en  folks  stay  all  night  in  dat  house  dey 
ain't  come  down  no  mo'.  He  wuz  'stonish',  but  he  didn't 
say  much;  he  des  stan'  still  en  wunder. 

"But  de  preacher  man  he  up'n  ax  'bout  de  miller 
man's  wife,  en  say  he  wants  ter  see  'er  an'  tell  'er  good- 
bye, bein'  ez  how  dey'd  all  bin  so  good.  So  de  miller  man 
he  tuck'n^kyar  de  preacher  inter  de  room  whar  his  wife 
wuz  layin'  in  bed.  De  ole  'oman  had  de  counterpin 
drawed  up  und'  'er  chin,  but  she  look  mighty  bad  roun' 
de  eyes.  Yit  she  tuck'n  howdied  de  preacher  man,  en 
tole  'im  he  wuz  mighty  welcome. 

"  Dey  talk  en  talk,  dey  did,  en  atter  wile  de  preacher 
man  hoi'  out  his  han'  fer  ter  tell  de  'oman  good-bye;  but 
the  'oman  she  helt  out  'er  lef  han',  she  did,  like  she 
want  dat  fer  ter  git  shucken.  But  de  preacher  man 
wouldn't  shake  dat  un.  He  say  dat  ain't  nigh  gwine  ter 
do,  bekaze  when  folks  got  any  pcrlitcness  lef  dey  don't 
never  hoi' out  de  lef  han'.  De  'oman  she  say  her  right 
wuz  cripple,  but  her  ole  man  'low  he  ain't  never  year 
'bout  dat  befo',  en  den  he  tuck'n  make  her  pull  it  out 
from  un'er  de  kivver;  en  den  dey  seed  dat  one  of  'er 
fingers  wuz  done  cle'an  gone.  De  miller  man  he  up'n 
'low : 

"  '  How  come  dis?' 

"  De  'oman  she  'low,  '  I  cut  it  off.' 

"  De  miller  man  he  'low,  'How  you  cut  it  off?" 

"  De  'oman  she  'low,  '  I  knock  it  off.' 

"De  miller  man  he  'low,  '  Wharbouts  you  knock  it 
off?' 

"  De  'oman  she  Tow,  '  I  broke  it  off?' 

"  De  miller  man  he  'low,  '  When  you  break  it  off?' 

"  Den  de  'oman  she  ain't  say  nothin'.  She  des  lay 
dar,  she  did,  en  pant  en  look  skecred.  De  preacher  man 
he  study  a  little,  en  den  he  say  he  speck  he  kin  kyo  dat 
han';  en  he  tuck  de  finger  out'n  he  pocket  en  tried  it  on 
de  'oman's  han',  en  it  fit!  Yusser!  it  fit  in  de  place  right 
smick  smack  smoove.  Den  de  preacher  man  up'n  tell  de 
miller  man  dat  de  'oman  wuz  a  witch;  en  wid  dat  de 
'oman  fetched  a  yeli  en  kivcred  her  head  wid  de  counter- 
pane. 

"  Yit  dis  ain't  do  her  no  good,  kaze  de  preacher  man 
say  he  done  look  in  de  books,  en  de  onliest  way  fer  ter 
kyo  a  witch  is  ter  bu'n  'er.  En  it  ain't  look  so  bad, 
nuther,  kaze  when  dey  tied  her  she  tuck'n  tu'n  ter  be  a 
great  big  black  cat ;  en  dat's  de  way  she  wuz  wh'n  she 
wuz  bu'nt. 


"  Drive  Whist "  is  the  latest  card  game. 
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SENATOR  STANFORD'S  GIFT. 

It  is  common  to  accuse  our  people  of  ingratitude 
toward  men  who  devote  their  fortunes  and  their  best 
efforts  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare ;  and  it  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  the  majority  of  philanthropists 
weight  down  their  legacies  with  so  many  restrictions  and 
contingencies  that  it  is  impossible  to  receive  them  with 
feelings  of  unalloyed  thanksgiving. 

The  trust  deed  recently  executed  by  Senator  Stanford 
and  his  wife  is  exceptional  in  its  nature.  In  plain  and 
unequivocal  terms  they  first  will  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty to  the  state  for  educational  purposes,  and  then  pro- 
ceed, in  the  most  direct  and  forcible  language,  to  declare 
the  broad  principles  upon  which  the  university  they  pro- 
pose to  create  shajl  be  conducted,  shutting  out  any  pos- 
sibility of  sectarian  influences  or  division,  and  in  every 
possible  manner  insuring  unity  of  purpose  and  high  prin- 
ciples of  management  among  its  future  directors.  The 
whole  document  will  bear  and  is  entitled  to  the  closest 
analysis.  The  manner  in  which  the  free  scholarships  are 
dignified  by  being  raised  above  all  suggestions  of  charity 
and  designed  as  rewards  of  merit  or  tributes  to  the  families 
of  those  who  have  rendered  important  service  to  the  state, 
deserves  especial  consideration.  The  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  cottages,  to  be  placed  within  reach  of 
parents  of  small  means,  is  another  evidence  of  the  desire 
of  the  founders  to  extend  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
school  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  clause  declaring  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  a  sig- 
nificant passage,  and  one  which  effectually  prevents  any 
distinction  in  the  privileges  granted  to  boys  and  girls — a 
problem  which  might  otherwise  have  become  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  future. 

In  almost  any  other  country,  and  possibly  even  in  staid 
New  England,  the  presentation  of  such  a  royal  gift  to  the 
people  of  a  state  would  have  called  forth  a  loud  public 
demonstration.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  manifestation  here  will  form  the  subject  of  wide 
comment  from  the  foreign  press,  who  have  not  yet  di- 
vested themselves  of  the  idea  that  we  are  a  loud-spoken, 
emotional  people,  who  wear  our  hearts  on  our  sleeves, 
murder  the  queen's  English  in  our  speech,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  instant  and  forcible  expression  ot  our 
pleasure  or  displeasure.  Whatever  the  pioneer  Califor- 
nian  may  have  been,  the  Caliiornian  of  to-day  is  conserv- 
ative to  an  eminent  degree,  and  is  not  accustomed  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  unless  he  can  do  so  in  a 
practical  and  effective  manner.  A  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude  toward  the  man  and  woman  who  have  made 
such  generous  provision  for  the  education  of  our  children 
pervades  the  hearts  of  all  our  citizens ;  and  underlying 
this  sentiment  is  a  strong,  unspoken  sympathy  for  the 
stricken  parents  who  have  consecrated  such  a  noble  deed 
to  the  memory  of  their  only  child. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  time  may  come  when  Cali- 
fornia can  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  educational  and 
literary  center  of  the  world.  Her  varied  mineral  re- 
sources, her  unusual  flora,  her  remarkable  ethnological 
remains,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  she  is  tributary  to  the 
great  unexplored  scientific  field  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  has  already 
placed  her  in  possession  of  rare  and  valuable  museums, 
and  supplies  her  with  a  prodigious  capital  for  scientific 
exchange.  Her  museums  will  at  no  distant  day  be  ranked 
among  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.  Her  salubrious 
climate,  varied  scenery,  and  wide  field  for  practical  scien- 
tific study,  will  be  an  attraction  for  students;  and  her 
strange  history  and  cosmopolitan  population  present  inex- 
haustible material  for  the  writer.  When  we  have,  united 
to  these  attractions,  the  presence  of  a  great  university, 
presenting  the  best  advantages  to  the  scholar,  we  shall 
have  secured  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  promote  the 
progress  of  our  state. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Senator  Stanford  has  made 
a  mistake  in  intrusting  the  administration  of  the  institu- 
tion to  so  large  a  body  of  trustees.  The  experience  of  the 
University  of  California  would  have  furnished  Mr.  Stan- 


ford with  a  warning  and  an  example.  The  twenty- three 
regents  of  that  institution  have  proved  a  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  body.  Among  so  great  a  number  of  men  there 
is  certain  to  be  faction,  intrigue  and  indecision.  The 
men  who  have  an  earnest  interest  in  higher  education, 
and  a  willingness  to  spend  time  and  effort  in  furthering  it, 
are  necessarily  few.  For  all  the  needs  of  administration 
of  a  university,  the  trustees  should  be  limited  to  five,  or 
at  the  most  to  seven,  in  number.  This  number  would 
be  fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  business  matters  of 
a  university.  As  for  the  internal  administration,  the  less 
the  trustees  have  to  do  with  it  the  better,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Senator  Stanford  has  recognized  this 
fact.   

THE  BRITISH  ELECTIONS. 


Providence  seems  to  have  been  vigorously  at  work  in 
favor  of  the  Tories,  during  the  past  month.  The  Roume- 
lian  revolution,  that  seemed  to  have  come  especially  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Salisbury  government,  has  turned 
into  a  strong  argument  for  its  continuance  in  office.  The 
separation  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  was  due  to  Salis- 
bury's efforts  in  the  Berlin  Congress.  When,  therefore, 
his  work  was  overthrown  in  the  bloodless  revolution,  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  support  Turkey  in  demand- 
ing and  enforcing  a  restoration  of  the  former  government. 
Salisbury  disappointed  his  enemies,  who  were  confident 
that  between  the  danger  of  doing  any  thing  and  the 
danger  of  doing  nothing  he  would  commit  some  fatal 
blunder.  He  has  felt  the  English  pulse  with  a  skill  that 
Palmerston  himself  might  have  envied,  and,  by  a  caution 
that  wassup|>osed  to  be  foreign  to  his  nature,  has  managed 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  England's 
prestige  is  restored,  and  her  voice  again  has  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Europe.  The  aggressive  action  of  Servia  is 
likely  to  bring  on  a  general  European  war  that  will  make 
extensive  changes  in  the  modern  maps.  The  small  powers 
may  do  the  winter  fighting,  but  as  soon  as  the  spring  al- 
lows the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops  the  more 
important  powers  are  almost  certain  to  take  a  hand.  The 
idea  of  having  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with"  a 
general  European  war  going  on,  is  scarcely  likely  to  make 
an  Englishman  feel  comfortable  in  his  mind,  and  the 
nearer  the  certainty  of  war  the  better  pleased  are  the 
Tories. 

Thus  far  Providence  has  favored  the  Tories,  but,  unlor- 
tunately  for  the  party,  Providence  has  no  vote.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  new  voters  come,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  polls  this  year.  These  voters — nearly 
two  million  in  number — are  those  who  were  previously  de- 
nied the  ballot  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  lack  of 
property.  They  belong  to  the  lowest  and  least  intelli- 
gent class  of  the  population,  and  their  action  is  awaited 
with  some  anxiety.  England  has  undertaken  a  dangerous 
experiment  in  suddenly  admitting  this  class  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  ballot.  It  is  more  numerous  and  scarcely  more 
intelligent  than  the  class  this  country  admitted  to  the 
same  privilege  when  the  negroes  were  enfranchised.  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  measure,  that  will  for 
many  years  remain  a  standing  problem  with  us,  ought  to 
have  warned  the  English  against  such  an  experiment. 
But  nations  as  well  as  individuals  must  learn  much  by 
their  own  experience,  and  little  by  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the  steps 
that  can  never  be  recalled  without  a  fierce  and  bloody 
revolution,  and  England,  as  well  as  we,  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain.  There  seems  every  prospect  that 
the  new  voters  will  go  with  the  Liberal  party,  as  the  one 
that  gave  them  the  ballot.  With  these  conditions  there  is 
strong  prospect  of  a  Liberal  majority.  The  main  or  only 
chance  for  the  Salisbury  government  to  remain  in  power 
is  a  coalition  with  the  Parnellites.  This  is  likely  to  appear 
to  thinking  Englishmen  as  a  worse  alternative  than  having 
the  vacillating  Gladstone  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  ghost  that  has  appeared  at  the  Liberal  feast  is  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  church.  The 
question  was  skillfully  pushed  forward  by  the  Tories,  who 
have  been  vigorously  beating  the  tom-tom  ever  since. 
The  Whig  and  Radical  wings  of  the  Liberal  party  are  at 
sword's  points  on  the  subject,  and  the  Radical  leaders 
could  not  resist  giving  the  church  a  dig  when  the  ques- 
tion was  once  up.  Gladstone  is  riding  two  horses,  with  his 
usual  skill,  and  using  some  -profound  eloquence  that 
means  nothing;  but  as  he  has  admitted  that  disestablish- 
ment is  a  coming  question,  a  number  of  prominent  Whigs 
have  promptly  seceded.  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  on  the 
question  of  church  and  state  has  changed  as  much  as  his 
political  views  from  the  days  when  Macaulay  wrote  of  him 
as  "  the  rising  hope  of  those  stern,  unbending  Tories  " 
that  reluctantly  followed  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


One  of  Gladstone's  first  literary  ventures  was  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  should  be  a  state  religion,  and  that  it 
should  be  enforced  by  civil  disabilities.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
humanity  shrunk  from  recommending  that  heretics  should 
be  hanged  or  burnt,  but  the  logical  result  of  his  doctrines 
could  lead  to  nothing  else.  Many  of  the  "  stern,  unbend- 
ing Tories  "  of  1839  lived  to  see  their  "  rising  hope  "  the 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  1873  who  carried  the  Irish  Dis- 
establishment bill,  and  some  of  them  may  have  survived 
to  1885  to  hear  him  pronounce  the  ultimate  doom  of  the 
English  establishment.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  met  the  issue  fairly.  The  "  fatal  facility  "  for  saying 
nothing  in  the  most  convincing  and  grandiose  way,  of 
which  Macaulay  complained,  has  survived  to  his  old  age. 
But  out  of  the  hubbub  of  high-sounding  and  meaning- 
less words  it  is  easy  to  extract  the  coming  disestablish- 
ment of  the  church. 

The  high  services  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  England  and  to 
humanity  can  not  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  secure  his  return  to  power.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  orator  and  the  greatest  finance  minister  of  the 
century.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  reform  in  England  have 
endeared  him  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  party,  with  an 
affection  so  strong  that  even  his  overwhelming  blunders 
can  not  shake  it.  The  Soudan  blunder — worse  than  a 
crime, — the  Penjdeh  humiliation,  the  isolation  of  England 
under  his  unlucky  management,  are  all  forgotten  under 
the  spell  of  his  eloquence  and  achievements.  The  "  dis- 
honor abroad  and  confusion  at  home,"  of  which  Tyndall 
writes  so  bitterly,  are  likely  to  weigh  but  lightly  against 
the  magic  of  a  great  name,  and  the  "grand  old  man  " 
will  be  returned  to  power  for  the  last  time. 

The  Salisbury  government  deserves  better  of  its  country 
than  to  be  kicked  out  of  office,  but  not  even  their  own 
predictions  give  them  a  majority.  If  neither  party  should 
have  a  clear  majority,  and  the  Parnellites  hold  the  balance 
of  power,  Salisbury  will  retain  office  for  a  time.  But  a 
government  without  a  majority  in  Parliament  is  but  a 
weak  affair,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  Conservatives  may 
be  a  clear  Liberal  victory.  With  the  Tories  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  and  the  Liberals  split  into  the  opposing 
camps  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  there  seems  no  chance 
of  a  strong  government  in  England  for  some  years  to  come. 


AN  INTELLIGENT  ANIMAL. 


The  Call,  as  an  authority  on  international  law,  is  a 
dangerous  rival  of  the  comic  almanac.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  Mr.  Pickering  was  intimately  concerned 
in  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper,  but  it  has  re- 
cently been  learned,  on  the  most  unimpeachable  authority, 
that  the  editorial  department  is  under  the  full  charge  of 
the  office  cat.  This  will  account  at  once  for  the  many 
vagaries  of  the  Call's  editorials,  and  its  usual  freedom 
from  opinions  of  any  sort  will  be  at  once  explained  by  the 
cat's  well-known  fondness  for  the  back  fence.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  intelligent  animal  should  know 
every  thing,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  its  ignorance; 
it  seems,  however,  that  there  is  not,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  international  law.  The  case  of  Mr.  Maitland 
has  given  the  paper  its  latest  chance  to  air  its  want  of 
knowledge.  Mr.  Maitland  is  a  British  gentleman,  in 
Santa  Cruz  county,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  roughs  of 
that  cultivated  section,  and  ordered  to  discharge  his  Chi- 
nese cook.  Instead  of  complying,  he  showed  the  spirit  of 
a  Briton,  and  appealed  to  the  Consul  in  this  city.  The 
Consul  appealed  to  the  Governor,  and  Mr.  Maitland  is  to 
be  protected  in  the  possession  of  his  cook,  if  the  militia 
have  to  take  another  trip  to  Santa  Cruz.  The  office  cat, 
however,  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Maitland's  action.  He 
ought  to  have  discharged  his  cook  instead  of  appealing  to 
the  Consul.  The  argument  is  so  seriously  humorous  that 
it  should  be  quoted  entire  : 

"  It  does  not  appear,"  says  tabby,  "  that  any  exception  is  taken 
to  Mr.  Maitland  on  account  of  his  being  a  British  subject.  The 
citizens  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  a  portion  of  them,  do  not  threaten  him 
in  his  character  of  a  British  subject,  but  as  an  employer  of  Chi- 
nese. The  people  in  that  vicinity  appear  to  have  concluded  that 
the  Chinese  must  go,  and  are  not  disposed  to  except  Mr.  Mait- 
land from  the  general  rule  because  he  happens  to  be  a  British 
subject.  There  is  not  much  of  an  international  issue  in  this  case. 
A  foreigner  living  in  a  country  can  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from 
the  conditions  amid  which  he  lives.  The  international  law  of 
protection  is  complied  with  when  the  foreigner  is  treated  as  well 
as  a  native  would  be  under  similiar  conditions.  An  example  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  arrests 
of  American  citizens  in  Ireland,  undeT  a  special  law  which  author- 
ized the  arrest  of  persons  as  "suspects."  Americans  have  been 
arrested  in  Ireland,  thrown  into  prison,  kept  there  a  number  of 
days,  and  finally  released  without  form  of  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  no  evidence  was  found  against  them.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions such  arrests  would  have  been  intolerable,  but  it  was  held 
that  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland  rendered  sucha  law  neces- 
sary, and  that,  so  long  as  it  was  executed  uniformly,  the'citizens 
of  all  nations  being  treated  alike,  the  United  States  had  no  just 
cause  of  complaint.  This  law  covers  the  case  of  the  British  ranch- 
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owner  in  Santa  Cruz,  who,  by  his  employment  of  a  Chinese  cook, 
has  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
If  Americans  are  allowed  to  employ  Chinese  cooks  while  Mr. 
Maitland  is  required  to  discharge  his,  he  might  complain." 

The  intelligent  animal  has  omitted  to  state  where  it 
found  a  copy  of  a  law  forbidding  Americans  to  employ 
Chinese  cooks,  or  delivering  them  over  to  mob  violence 
in  case  they  persist  in  hiring  them.  We  had  always  sup- 
posed that  an  American  was  a  free  man,  who  could  hire 
any  one  he  pleased,  from  the  Old  Nick  to  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  if  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  parties  of  his  finan- 
cial solvency.  We  regret  our  mistake.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  in  case  Mr.  Maitland's  house  is  burned 
down  by  a  mob,  and  Mr.  Maitland  himself  is  ridden  on  a 
rail  in  consequence  of  this  remarkable  law,  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  obstinate  Britishers 
that  it  was  the  customary  and  innocent  way  of  dealing 
with  "persons  obnoxious  to  the  community."  The 
British  government  is  notoriously  opposed  to  being  ruled 
by  the  office  cat,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
heavy  damages,  or  fight.  The  discovery  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  in  Ireland  and  the 
warning  of  the  Santa  Cruz  hoodlums  is  a  masterpiece  of 
close  reasoning  that  will  appeal  to  every  lawyer  in  the 
state.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  detective  art  that  has  long 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Call.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  future  in  store  for  the  office  cat. 

The  death  of  William  Sharon,  that  had  been  for  some 
days  momentarily  expected,  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
13th.  The  incidents  of  the  long  struggle  with  death  are 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  are  but  a  type  of  his  life. 
The  strong  spirit  that  feared  not  death,  and  fought  disso- 
lution to  the  last,  is  the  same  that  conquered  a  thousand 
difficulties  and  built  up  a  great  fortune.  The  career  of 
Mr.  Sharon  was  founded  upon  this  strength,  energy  and 
courage.  Success  did  not  come  to  him  as  an  accident, 
but  as  a  result  of  those  sterling  qualities.  From  the  day 
he  reached  the  little  town  of  Sacramento,  in  August  of 
i84g,  until  he  breathed  his  last,  these  qualities  were  con- 
spicuous. The  event  that  connected  him  most  closely 
with  San  Francisco  was  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  panic  days  of  1875.  The  commerce  of  the 
city  was  centered  about  the  bank,  and  with  it  the  whole 
commercial  structure  tottered  to  its  fall.  The  prompt 
energy  of  Mr.  Sharon,  who  poured  his  millions  into  the 
breach,  saved  the  bank  and  the  city.  Mr.  Sharon  has 
never  been  so  rich  since,  but  San  Francisco  is  millions 
richer.  The  blackmail  suit  brought  against  him  by  Miss 
Hill  undoubtedly  shortened  his  days.  Though  he  fought 
the  suit  with  his  accustomed  energy,  its  effect  on  him 
could  be  plainly  seen.  The  San  Tranciscan's  position 
that  the  suit  was  purely  one  of  blackmail,  founded  on 
fraud  and  perjury,  is  borne  out  by  the  dying  declaration 
of  Mr.  Sharon  himself.  In  the  shadow  of  death  he 
swore  as  follows :  "I  never  proposed  or  offered  marriage 
to  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  at  any  time  or  in  any  form  of  lan- 
guage. I  never  married  her  at  any  time,  by  consent  or 
otherwise.  The  alleged  contract  of  marriage,  in  her  pos- 
session, purporting  to  be  signed  by  me  is  a  forgery. 

I  never  signed  it  or  any  other  document  of  that  nature  or 
import."  These  words,  spoken  at  so  solemn  a  moment, 
should  be  conclusive.  The  death  of  Mr.  Sharon  will  in 
no  way  hinder  the  contest  against  the  infamous  suit,  and 
the  end  of  the  blackmail  scheme  can  neither  be  distant 
nor  uncertain.  Mr.  Sharon's  munificent  gift  to  the  Park, 
and  his  bequests  to  worthy  charities,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  community  that  receives  the  benefit.  There  have 
been  enough  rich  who  have  lived  and  died  here  with  no 
other  thought  of  the  city  than  to  squeeze  money  out  of  it 
to  make  the  exception  a  notable  one. 

The  Argonaut,  Wasp,  and  /Vines  Letter  showed  their 
anxiety  to  disseminate  good  morals  by  publishing  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Louisana  lottery  swindle,  last  Saturday, 
in  the  form  of  a  romance  credited  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat.  The  Chronicle  and  the  Alia  followed 
them  up  in  the  good  work  by  publishing  an  advertisement 
of  the  last  "  drawing  "  of  the  lottery,  in  the  Tuesday's 
issue.  We  trust  that  these  papers  are  well  satisfied  with 
advertising  a  notorious  swindle.  With  the  low  price  of 
consciences  in  California  journalism,  disreputable  adver- 
tising is  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  thing  to  handle. 
It  is  evident  that  the  owners  of  these  papers  have  no  fear 
that  the  law  against  lottery  advertising  will  be  enforced. 
They  have  no  fear  that  the  grand  jury,  or  the  District- 
Attorney,  or  the  Postmaster,  or  the  Postmaster-General , 
will  do  their  duty.  They  have  an  intimate  faith  that 
these  officials  stand  in  such  fear  of  the  mighty  and  incor- 
ruptible press  that  they  do  not  dare  to  do  their  duty. 
Perhaps  they  are  right;  for  if  one  of  the  disreputable  gang 
that  has  sold  itself  to  the  Louisiana  swindle  were  to  be 


arrested,  indicted,  and  tried  according  to  the  law,  every 
member  of  that  same  incorruptible  press  that  had  been 
bribed  with  a  lottery  advertisement  would  proceed  to 
"  burn  up  "  the  prosecuting  officers  in  the  most  scientific 
manner.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  The  San  Franciscan  is 
the  only  paper,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, that  has  the  common  decency  to  refuse  to  publish 
disreputable  advertising. 

One  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  our  administration  of 
justice  received  a  new  illustration  the  other  day.  A  sailor 
brought  complaint  against  a  mate  for  assaulting  him  with  a 
crow-bar,  and  on  examination  the  latter  was  held  for  trial. 
The  defendant  was  then  released  on  five  hundred  dollars 
bail  bonds,  which  may  possibly  be  collectable,  while  the 
prosecutor  and  his  witnesses  were  locked  up  in  Alcatraz 
to  await  the  trial.  It  is  evidently  better  to  give  than  re- 
ceive when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  blows.  Courts  of  jus- 
tice seem  to  be  very  much  like  the  old  arquebuses,  and 
are  dangerous  only  to  those  that  use  them. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  KIN  GAL  BUCHANAN. 


They  have  gone  a  step  further  in  the  Ladies'  Exhibition, 
and  added  a  department  of  ceramics.  It  is  a  capital 
idea,  as  there  are  many  women  here  who  excel  in  the 
dainty  work  of  decorating  china;  and  the  chief  object  of 
the  exhibition  is  to  show  what  the  women  of  California 
can  do.  This  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  engraving  department  occasioned  by  Mils  Ingalsbe's 
having  lost  her  possessions  in  the  Crocker  fire.  The  ex- 
hibit of  painted  china  will  be  arranged  in  the  smaller 
room,  where  sketches  will  adorn  the  walls  and  the  china 
will  be  disposed  in  show-cases  below  the  line.  A  very 
vigorous,  rigorous,  in  fact,  a  cast-iron  rejection  committee 
is  expected  to  keep  the  standard  high  in  all  things. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  15th,  the  exhibition 
will  begin  its  existence,  with  a  private  reception,  tendered 
to  the  members  of  the  Art  Association  and  to  a  limited 
number  of  patrons  and  friends.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  affair  that  has  ever 
taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Association. 
To  begin  with,  the  talented  Miss  Mary  Bates,  who  is  by 
no  means  the  least  of  the  lady  artists,  will  work  out  her 
conceplions  in  flowers.  Though  perishable,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly give  much  delight,  and  bring  the  artist  great 
appreciation  while  they  do  last.  Then,  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  reception,  there  will  be  a  delightful  musical  pro- 
gramme, arranged  by  Madame  de  l'Aubiniere.  It  is 
whispered  that  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mrs.  Norton, 
Signor  Campobello,  and  other  favorite  artists,  including 
M.  and  Mme.  de  l'Aubiniere,  who  are  artists  in  more 
ways  than  one,  will  take  part.  Beside  the  pictures,  the* 
decorations,  the  music,  and  the  lady  artists  (most  of 
whom  are  very  comely)  as  hostesses,  there  will  be  a  slight 
catering  to  the  carnal  in  the  way  of  light  refreshments — 
bouillon  and  a  biscuit,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The 
reception  will,  of  course,  be  a  full-dress  affair,  and  some 
pretty  costumes  are  being  devised,  both  by  the  lady  artists- 
and  by  their  friends,  all  of  whom  take  a  lively  interest  in 
doing  honor  to  the  occasion.^  Taken  all  in  all  it  will  be 
a  pity  if  there  will  not  be  on  hand  some  artists  who  will 
make  sketches  of  the  costumes,  decorations  and  chic 
effects.  Ever  so  many  gallant  and  public-spirited  gentle- 
men have  offered  their  services  to  the  ladies.  Raphael 
Weill,  for  one,  will  lend  them  some  portieres,  Horace 
Fletcher  will  lend  bric-a-brac,  Frank  Pixley  will  lend 
some  growing  palms  and  plants,  and  a  great  many  gener- 
ous friends  have  volunteered  fresh  flowers  for  the  opening 
day.  In  fact,  with  pretty,  popular  Mrs.  Howard  as 
chairman,  the  Indies  have  only  to  think  aloud  and  their 
wishes  are  all  realized. 

As  for  the  invitations — you  should  see  them,  or  better 
still  you  should  make  sure  to  receive  one.  The  invita- 
tion cards  are  small,  and  decorated  with  a  clever  design, 
by  the  popular  Miss  Randall,  beautifully  engraved  by 
Miss  Ingalsbe.  The  envelopes,  made  to  order,  of  Japan- 
ese paper,  are  small  and  unobtrusive,  but  so  artistic !  In 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  side  bearing  the  ad- 
dress there  is,  on  each  one,  a  very  pretty  bit  of  painting 
in  water-color.  About  one  thousand  of  them  will  be 
painted,  but  quite  a  number  will  go  to  foreign  parts. 
The  decorating  is  being  done  by  the  past  and  present 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Design  and  by  various  lady  and' 
gentleman  artists,  each  of  whom  has  agreed  to  make  the 
enterprise  a  present  of  a  certain  number  of  the  decorated 
envelopes.  That  generous  worker,  Miss  Randall,  al- 
though crowded  with  business,  has  managed  to  do  quite 
a  number,  and  they  are  delicious — little  Japanese  maid- 
ens, Watteau  shepherdesses,  Greek  goddesses,  kneeling 
swains  in  bric-a-brac  costumes,  lively  cupids,  and  no  end 
of  pretty  things.  Nellie  Hopps,  another  indefatigable 
worker,  who  finds  time  for  every  thing,  has  also  done  a 
lot.  Hers  are  chiefly  in  the  Japanesque  style,  and  deli- 
cious in  color — flights  of  little  birds,  sprays  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, or  roses,  or  hollyhocks,  or  bamboo ;  tiny  land- 
scapes, and  fanciful  conceits  of  all  kinds;  strings  of  lan- 


terns, wind-blown  leaves,  and  any  thing  else  you  can  thi' 
of.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  mention  all.  Rolli 
of  the  Art  School,  has  developed  surprisingly  in  the  gHK 
and  variety  shown  in  those  he  has  decorated ;  Chris 
Jorgensen  has  done  some  very  nice  ones,  Miss  Ghirar- 
delli  has  done  some  good  ones;  and  there  are  lots  to 
come  that  I  have  not  seen  at  all.    If  I  had  my  way  they 
should  give  an  exhibition  of  envelopes  before  they  send 
them  out.    It  is  only  by  seeing  a  number  of  them  to- 
gether that  one  can  realize  how  varied  and  how  clever 
they  are. 

And  right  here  it  becomes  appropriate  to  say  a  word 
for  the  School  of  Design.  There  are  at  present  on  their 
list  some  talented  pupils  who  are  not  overburdened  with 
this  world's  goods.  In  fact,  there  is  always  a  few  such  in 
any  school.  This  decorating  of  envelopes  has  developed 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  possess  much  grace  and  vari- 
ety of  idea  in  decorative  work  of  that  kind.  Beside  Miss 
Randall,  who  is  the  first  of  all  in  the  work  of  decorating 
cards,  menus,  and  such  things,  there  are  a  number  of 
pupils  at  the  school  who  can  do  the  work  well,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  to  do.  Miss  Randall  is  now  in 
the  position  of  an  independent  worker,  and  is  as  busy  and 
successful  as  can  be;  but  I  prophesy  that  she  will  soon 
drift  into  a  higher  class  of  work.  Meanwhile,  let  the 
ladies  of  society  bear  it  in  mind  that  they  can  please  their 
guests,  help  the  students,  and  have  any  kind  of  original 
ideas  carried  out,  by  having  their  cards,  invitations,  en- 
velopes, or  menus,  decorated  at  the  School  of  Design. 
Mr.  Martin  is  always  ready  to  receive  orders  or  to  convey 
information  on  this  subject  to  any  who  may  call. 

As  for  pictures,  the  first  consideration  of  all,  the  I  ,adies' 
Exhibition  promises  to  do  nobly.  None  of  the  work  has 
been  shown  as  yet,  but  there  are  lots  of  rumors.  Madame 
de  l'Aubiniere  will  have,  among  other  things,  a  very  large 
water-color,  containing  six  or  seven  figures.  Nellie  Hopps 
will  have  several  important  landscapes,  one  painted  from 
a  sketch  of  scenery  near  Mrs.  Coit's  place,  Larkmead. 
Mrs.  Williams  will  have  some  large  water-color  flower 
pieces.  Alice  Chittenden  is  said  to  have  some  superb 
chrysanthemums  and  roses  on  the  easel.  Lizzie  Strong's 
three  sketches  are  on  the  way  from  Paris;  and  there  are 
dozens  more  of  unquestioned  merit  whose  works  are  as 
yet  kept  entirely  secret.  In  short,  the  Ladies  Exhibition 
will  be  something  of  which  San  Francisco  will  undoubt- 
edly have  very  good  reason  to  be  proud. 


Henry  Alexander  has  just  finished  a  very  interesting 
portrait,  something  quite  out  of  the  common  run.  It  is 
one  that  he  has  been  working  on  for  some  time ;  and  many 
have  been  interested  in  it,  because  it  was  known  that  he 
was  painting  as  a  background  the  handsome  drawing-room 
of  a  wealthy  family  living  on  California  street.  The  por- 
trait shows  a  young  gentleman  in  evening  dress,  in  a 
richly  furnished  room  looking  out  on  a  handsome  hall. 
The  young  man  is  seated,  much  at  his  ease,  in  a  rose- 
satin  easy-chair.  It  looks  like  a  scene  from  life,  and  is 
thoroughly  unlike  the  conventional  portrait.  The  like- 
ness is  capital,  and  quite  free  from  a  certain  grayness  to 
be  found  in  some  of  Alexander's  work.  As  a  painter  of 
bric-a-brac,  still-life,  and  rich  interiors,  Alexander  has 
no  equal  here,  and  perhaps  no  superior  in  America.  He 
has  the  patience,  the  dexterity,  and  the  delicacy  of  touch 
to  suggest  all  imaginable  richness  of  detail  without  mak- 
ing the  picture  stiff.  For  these  qualities  and  others  he 
has  already  some  reputation  in  Europe;  his  picture  of  an 
interior,  with  bric-a-brac,  in  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Munich  was  bought  by  the  Exhibition,  and  now  re- 
mains there  on  permanent  view, — a  very  great  honor  for 
a  young  American,  for  they  waste  very  little,  money  on 
American  pictures  in  Europe.  In  this  last  portrait  painted 
here  Alexander  shows  great  skill  in  his  handling  of  the 
reflected  lights,  and  above  all  in  the  way  he  has  repre- 
sented all  the  details  of  a  richly  furnished  room,  and  yet 
kept  the  whole  thing  subordinate  to  the  portait. 

Alexander  has  fallen  very  much  in  love  with  the  Al- 
cazar, a  thing  (hat  is  quite  in  his  line  to  paint,  and  is 
planning  to  paint  two  or  three  pretty  society  women,  in 
full  dress,  in  one  of  the  boxes,  with  the  rich  moresque  deco- 
rations of  the  house  for  a  background. 


Keith  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  last  and 
best  portrait  of  Professor  Davidson,  of  whose  head  he  has 
already  made  some  very  strong  studies.  The  last  portrait 
is  a  three-quarter  view,  and  fairly  speaks.  Such  a  vig- 
orous, splendid  modeling  of  a  man's  innermost  character, 
on  canvas,  is  not  often  seen.  The  professor's  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  instituted  a  sort  of  procession  to 
Keith's  studio,  where  they  stand  and  admire  this  portrait. 
All  praise  it. 

Keith  is  also  just  finishing  a  very  lovely  life-size  por- 
trait of  a  little  three-year-old  girl,  in  fancy  costume. 
While  the  child  looks  a  robust  and  palpable  little  one, 
the  delicate  rose-leaf  texture  of  the  baby  skin,  with  its 
satiny  reflections,  is  something  exquisite.  The  bare, 
plump  arms  and  dimpled  hands  are  modeled  with  start- 
ling reality;  yet  there  is  about  the  whole  a  subordination 
of  color  and  a  delicately  adjusted  scale  of  values.  The 
portrait,  although  an  excellent  likeness,  has  a  certain 
ideal  charm  that  makes  it  look  as  if  it  might  be  an  in- 
spiration rather  than  a  simple  record  of  fact. 


o 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AN  EASTERN  VIEW. 


-A  damp  gray  blanket  hides  the  mountain's  blue, 

The  day  is  sad  and  long ; 
The  east  wind  blows  no  hint  of  sunshine  through, 

And  hushed  is  the  wild  bird's  song. 

Brown  leaves  are  pressed  against  the  pavements  wet, 

O'er  which,  with  cumbrous  tread, 
The  coal  man,  with  his  load  on  shoulder  set, 

Goes  to  and  from  the  shed. 

Ah,  doleful  noises,  mist,  and  falling  leaves! 

I  turn  me  from  the  pane; 
Her  passing  scepter  sobbing  Fall  bereaves, 

And  Winter  wails  again. 

Blaze  thou!  and  warm  my  saddened  heart,  O  fire; 

Light  up  this  shadowy  room; 
With  books,  and  friends,  and  logs  piled  higher  and  higher, 

Let  old  King  Winter  come. 

lone  L.  Jones,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


NEWS  FROM  FOREIGN  FIELDS. 


All  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  profound  agitation.  The 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  war !  There  are  enough  of 
these  small  but  perplexing  affairs  to  allow  three  to  each 
nation,  with  a  few  left  over  for  outside  consumers  in  case 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  them.  The  great  trouble 
lies  in  the  inability  of  any  one  government  to  find  out 
what  other  government  it  is  to  be  called  upon  to  fight, 
and  what  degree  of  preparation  is  necessary. 

Russia,  for  instance,  is  undecided  whether  to  get  a  one 
hundred  dollar  outfit  to  pit  against  Turkey,  or  a  five  hun- 
dred dollar  complement  for  a  war  with  England.  Turkey 
is  in  very  much  the  same  position,  and  for  the  life  of  him, 
her  or  it  (sex  unknown  outside  of  Sun  office),  the  Porte 
can't  tell  whether  it  will  become  necessary  to  endeavor  to 
balk  the  Balkans,  rush  the  Russians,  or  seek  to  get  the 
bulge  on  the  Bulgarians. 

Germany  is  undecided  whether  to  get  in  a  broil  with 
Spain  or  not,  and  has  left  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  who 
will  probably  conclude  that  he  will  take  Yap  and  let 
Spain  and  Germany  have  the  war. 

England  wants  to  fight  badly,  but  her  only  general  is 
too  busy  just  now  acquiring  titles  to  look  for  somebody 
small  enough  to  hit  without  a  reaction. 

In  France,  political  matters  are  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
confusion.  The  Opportunists  are  in  a  deadly  quarrel  with 
the  Inopportunist-Socialist-Communists,  owing  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Reactionaries  by  the  latter's  allies  the 
Riendetootists.  The  returns  from  different  departments 
around  Paris  show  a  decided  gain  for  the  Collationistand 
Bonapartist  factions  over  the  majority  of  the  Whatever- 
isntists  of  last  year.  M.  Rochefort  is  hopeful  that  the 
Bourbon  element  of  the  Monarchist  patty  will  be  over-' 
come  by  the  Conservative-Coalitionists,  although  M. 
Goblet,  of  the  Bibulist  side  of  the  Anarchist  faction,  de- 
clares that  any  union  with  the  Progressive  Scrutindelists 
will  meet  with  his  determined  opposition.  Just  what  the 
upshot  of  the  matter  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  predict ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  sort  of  a  compromise  will 
become  necessary. 

The  Syndicate  of  Licensed  Vendors  have  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  stating  that  they 
will  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Republican  party 
unless  they  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  corridors  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  They  complain,  very  naturally,  that 
imported  voices  are  to  be  heard  nightly  in  that  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  and  it  is  not  right  for  the  government  to  dis- 
courage home  talent. 

A  census  of  pretenders  to  the  throne  was  taken  last  week; 
and  the  returns  show  that  there  are  four  thousand  Bour- 
bon princes,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  Bonapartes,  and 
one  claimant  dating  back  to  Charlemagne.  Pending  the 
recovery  of  the  throne  from  the  store-room  of  Versailles, 
the  Bourbons  are  engaged  in  such  trades  as  teaching 
dancing,  speculating  in  theater  tickets,  and  running  bath- 
houses on  the  Seine.  The  Bonapartes  are  mostly  members 
of  the  Licensed  Vendor  Syndicate,  and  are  very  hopeful  for 
the  future,  regarding  the  recent  appointment  of  one  of 
their  number  to  a  position  in  the  Morgue  as  very  signifi- 
cant. 

They  hardly  feel,  however,  that  the  time  for  action  has 
come,  as  the  Morgue  is  not  considered,  even  in  France,  a 
solid  enough  basis  for  another  coup  d'etat. 

The  descendant  of  Charlemagne  is  an  usher  in  the 
Theatre  Francais,  and  has  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
throne,  owing  to  the  threat  of  President  Grevy  to  remove 
him  from  his  ushership,  as  an  offensive  partisan,  unless  he 
did  so. 

That  preparations  for  the  Restoration  are  active,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  following  manifesto,  with  which 
Paris  was  placarded  this  morning : 

CITIZENS  OF  PARIS. 

The  Republic  trembles.  The  spirit  of  Napoleon  is  in  the  street, 
the  palace  and  the  mart.  The  wise  man  maketh  the  preparation 
in  the  beforehand.  Let  us  wait  in  the  peace.  The  hour  is  not 
far  off  when  the  change  will  come.    In  the  meanwhile  use  the 

PLON-PLON  SOAP. 

FOR   SALE   BY   ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Yours,  for  health  and  empire, 

[Signed]  Bonaparte. 
P.  S. — Remember  Solferino!    Bonaparte,  he  pays  the  freight. 
Forty  francs  per  case  of  twenty  cakes. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  is  intense,  and  sixty 
arrests  have  been  made. 

President  Grevy  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Greece,  fearing 
another  revolution,  but  the  rumor  lacks  confirmation 
— Life.   

Startling,  if  true :  The  largest  and  probably  the  oldest 
fig  tree  in  the  world,  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Capu- 
chin Monastery  at  Roscoff,  is  about  to  be  sold.  It  was 
planted  in  162 1.  Its  branches  cover  a  space  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  square  miles — sufficient  to  shelter 
two  hundred  persons. 


JOHN  ADAMS'S  DIARY. 


According;  to  Bill  Nye. 


December  6.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  write  this 
entry  in  my  diary,  for  this  morning  Abigail  thought  best 
for  me  to  carry  the  oleander  down  into  the  cellar,  as  the 
nights  have  been  growing  colder  of  late. 

I  do  not  know  which  1  dislike  most,  foreign  usurpation 
or  the  oleander.  I  have  carried  that  plant  up  and  down 
stairs  every  time  the  weather  has  changed,  and  the  fickle 
elements  of  New  England  have  kept  me  rising  and  falling 
with  the  thermometer;  and  whenever  I  raised  or  fell  I 
almost  always  had  that  scrawny  oleander  in  my  arms. 

Richly  has  it  repaid  us,  however,  with  its  long,  green, 
limber  branches  and  its  little  yellow  nubs  on  the  end. 
How  full  of  promise  is  the  glorious  Scandinavian  plant 
we  call  the  Ole  Andre ;  how  full  of  promises  to  the  eye 
that  are  broken  to  the  heart.  The  oleander  is  always  just 
about  to  meet  its  engagements,  but  later  on  it  peters  out 
and  fails  to  materialize. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  if  -it  were  not  for  our 
house  plants.  Every  fall  I  shall  carry  them  cheerfully 
down  cellar,  and  in  the  spring  I  will  bring  up  the  pots  for 
Mrs.  Adams  to  weep  softly  into.  Many  a  night,  at  the 
special  instance  and  request  of  my  wife,  I  have  risen, 
clothed  in  one  simple,  clinging  garment,  to  go  and  see  if 
the  speckled,  double  and  twisted  Rise-up- William-Riley 
geranium  was  feeling  all  right. 

I  have  driven  one  toe  back  into  my  foot,  almost  out  of 
sight,  by  prowling  around  in  the  night  and  trying  to  kick 
rocking-chairs  out  of  my  way  as  I  groped  around  to  find 
a  newspaper  that  I  might  spread  over  the  three-cornered, 
sacred,  picnic  cactus  from  Farther  India.  And  yet,  what 
has  the  three-cornered,  sacred,  picnic  cactus  from  Farther 
India  ever  done  for  us  that  we  should  try  to  make  its  life 
a  happy  one? 

Last  summer  Abigail  brought  home  a  slip  of  English 
ivy.  I  do  not  like  things  that  are  English,  very  much,  but 
I  tolerated  this  little  sickly  thing  because  it  seemed  to 
please  Abigail.  I  asked  her  what  were  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  the  English  ivy.  What  did  the  English  ivy  do? 
What  might  be  its  specialty?  Mrs.  Adams  said  that  it 
made  a  specialty  of  climbing.  It  was  a  climber  from 
away  back.  "All  right,"  I  then  to  her  did  straightway 
say ;  "  let  her  climb." 

It  was  a  good  early  climber.  It  climbed  higher  than 
Jack's  beanstalk.  It  climbed  the  golden  stair.  Most  of 
our  plants  are  actively  engaged  in  descending  the  cellar 
stairs  or  in  ascending  the  golden  stair  most  all  the  time.  • 
I  descended  the  cellar  stairs  with  the  oleander  this 
morning,  though  the  oleander  got  there  a  little  more  pre- 
viously than  I  did.  Parties  desiring  a  good,  second-hand 
oleander  tub,  with  castors  on  it,  will  do  well  to  give  us  a 
call  before  going  elsewhere.  Purchasers  desiring  a  good 
set  of  second-hand  ear-muffs  for  tulips  will  find  some- 
thing to  their  advantage  by  addressing  the  subscriber. 

We  also  have  two  very  highly  ornamental  green  dogoods 
for  ivy  vines  to  ramble  over.  We  could  be  induced  to 
sell  these  dogoods  at  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  our  large  stock  of  new  and  attractive  dogoods.  These 
article  are  as  good  as  ever.  We  bought  them,  during  the 
panic  last  fall,  for  our  vines  to  climb  over;  but,  as  our 
vines  died  of  membranous  croup  in  November,  these  do- 
goods still  remain  unclum.  Second-hand  dirt  for  plants 
always  on  hand.  Ornamental  geranium  stumps  at  bed- 
rock prices.  Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  slips  of  black- 
and-tan  foliage  plants. 

We  are  headquarters  tor  the  century  plant,  that  draws  a 
salary  for  ninety-five  years  and  then  dies. 

I  do  not  feel  much  like  writing  in  my  diary  to-day.  but 
the  physicians  say  that  my  arm  will  be  better  in  a  day  or 
Jtwo,  so  that  it  will  be  more  of  a  pleasure  to  do  business. 

VVe  are  still  without  a  servant  girl,  so  I  do  some  of  the 
cooking.  I  make  a  fire  each  day  and  boil  the  tea-kettle. 
People  who  have  tried  my  boiled  tea-kettle  say  it  is  very 
fine. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  to  run  for  the  Leg- 
islature here  next  election.  Somehow,  I  feel  that  I  might, 
in  public  life,  rise  to  distinction  some  day,  and  perhaps 
at  some  future  time  figure  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  a 
one-horse  republic,  at  a  good  salary. 

I  have  never  done  any  thing  in  the  statesman  line,  but 
it  does  not  look  difficult  to  me.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
success  in  public  life  is  the  result  of  a  union  of  several 
great  primary  elements,  to-wit :  Firstly— Ability  to  whoop 
in  a  felicitous  manner;  Secondly — Promptness  in  improv- 
ing the  proper  moment  in  which  to  whoop;  Tliirdly — 
Ready  and  correct  decision  in  the  matter  of  which  side  to 
whoop  on;  Fourthly — Ability  to  cork  up  the  whoop  at 
the  proper  moment  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  till  needed. 
And  this  last  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
the  amateur  statesmen  who  talks  the  most.  Fearing  that 
he  will  conceal  his  identity  as  a  fool,  he  babbles  in  con- 
versation and  slashes  around  in  his  shallow  banks  in 
public. 

As  soon  as  I  get  the  house  plants  down  cellar,  and  get 
their  overshoes  on  for  the  winter,  I  will  more  seriously 
consider  the  question  of  our  political  affairs  here  in  this 
new  land,  where  we  have  to  tie  our  scalps  on  at  night,  and 
where  every  summer  is  an  Indian  summer. — Boston  Globe. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  wdl  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list: 

Sarah  Orne  .lewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlant  c,  fnd 

of  *evtral  novels  and  short  stories.    Of  a  volume  of  her  sho  t  stories,  the 

Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 

delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 
Marriel  I'rewott  Spolforcl,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 

stories  to  all  the  magazines. 
Thorn  . is  «  .  KlIOX.  the  fam  'us  traveler  and  exploier.  author  of  stories 

of  adventure  'n  India  and  China. 
Kicliard  Malrolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 

a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  Tub  CknTVRV  and  Harper's. 
Ei  W.  TliOIMNOIl,  ibe  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 

him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  le -ding  periodicals.    Mr.  Thomsons 

first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 

o  lical. 

Sidney  I.liska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 

published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.  N,r.  Luska's  work  is  c  Hi- 
pared  by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  qttllty,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

HraiMlcr  MaHliew'H.  equally  popular  in  Kngland  and  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  sho  t  sto  ics  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Minimis  \  .  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  THE  CbNTBRV  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  II  Koyeseil.  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  yea  s,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  th   leading  magazines. 

Louise  <  handler  tlolllton,  the  charming  New  Kngla  d  pcet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Oetave  Tlianel,  a  young  writer,  whose  s-ories  in  Thb  Centirv  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  K.  Wilkilis,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 
Mr*  .'I.  II.  Catlierwood.  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Aware,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 
.1.  Esteil  *  OOke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 
I'.  V.  Kaylor,  who-e  work  in  LlPPINCOTT's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  yea^s. 
Mary  Heale  Hratnerd.  whose  story.  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 

pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs  B'ainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 
Henry  A.  Keers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famoui  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 
Fanny  Foster  <  lark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Hakpkk's. 
Julian   Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 

Monthly. 

A  special  feature  will  be  a  series  of  stories  by  the  following 

famous  novelists : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Filbert  «  raddoek.  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson   Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  I.a-s  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbrldire.  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  IMielps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,' 
Frank  K.  Stoekton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  P.  Itoe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  *  hanolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

■■hilip  llourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  wri'es  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Sckibner's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to'our 
columns. 

PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


Speaking  of  his  bronze  "  Washington,"  recently  un- 
vailcd  in  Milwaukee,  the  sculptor  Park  said  to  a  re- 
porter: "Yes,  I  noticed  it  [the  lack  of  clothes  in  the 
Washington  statue  at  Washington],  and  before  I  began 
on  the  Milwaukee  work  I  made  a  special  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, again  to  look  it  over.  I  found  the  sacred  garments 
that  Washington  had  worn.  From  these  I  made  my  draw- 
ings, and  think  I  have  given  my  statue  a  respectable  all— 
the-year-round  attire  which  Milwaukee  people  will  not 
be  ashamed  of."  In  fact,  Mr.  Park  leaves  but  one  hand 
and  a  portion  of  the  face  ot  the  Father  of  his  Country  in 
sight;  all  else  is  hat,  cloak,  and  boots.  There  is  nothing 
like  respectability;  please  the  Philistines,  and  fill  your 
purse. 


In  addition  to  over  800  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  of  Menus  for  every-day 
meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  directions  for  making 
every  dish  named. 

THIS  HkEMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person  who  pays  for  one  year  s 
subscription  ($4!  to  The  San  Franciscan,  in 'advance. 


For  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Fx  cnciscaH  will  he  sent  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 
and  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY: 

1,928  pages,  ii8,coo  words,  3,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  ,000  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  should  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive in'ormation  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  *  kanciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

Few  articles  of  furniture  are  so  appropriate  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  or  respond  so  pleasingly  to  any  artistic 
ornamentation,  as  the  rattan  goods;  but  they  have  one 
striking  peculiarity — people  have  to  be  educated  to  an 
appreciation  of  rattan  furniture.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye,  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  material,  the  artistic  designs,  the  chaste  work- 
manship, appeal  only  to  a  refined  taste.  One  would  no 
more  expect  to  find  a  rattan  chair  or  table  in  the  showy 
little  parlor  of  a  coarse  and  uneducated  person  than  she 
would  expect  to  see  a  choice  etching  or  a  line  engraving 
on  the  wall.  The  pretty  furniture  has  nothing  in  common 
with  cheap  chromos  or  gaudy  carpets;  yet  it  occupies  an 
honored  place  in  some  of  the  most  elegant  homes  of  the 
city. 

The  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  at  their  show-rooms, 
644  Market  street,  exhibits  a  number  of  articles  which  offer 
a  wide  field  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  feminine  fingers. 
Small  music-holders,  which  look  like  graceful,  low-spread- 
ing baskets,  with  a  convenient  handle  by  which  they  can 
be  lifted  upon  the  piano  or  swung  down  beneath  it  at  will, 
become  highly  ornamental  when  bordered  with  mimic 
lambrequins  and  gay  ribbon  bows.  Waste-baskets  of 
every  size  and  shape  suggest  Christmas  remembrances  for 
fathers,  brothers,  and  bachelor  friends.  Some  light 
frames  for  fire-screens  offer  an  agreeable  setting  for  the 
squares  of  dark  embroidered  or  painted  plush  which  is 
generally  used  for  the  panels. 

It  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion  now  to  gild  rattan- 
work  or  cover  it  with  a  rich,  dark  stain,  thereby  materially 
increasing  its  value.  Formerly,  when  the  light  material 
became  at  length  yellowed  and  stained,  it  was  regarded 
as  fit  only  for  the  attic.  The  materials  which  produce 
this  transformation  are  easily  procured,  and  the  task  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  nimble  feminine  fingers. 

It  is  also  growing  to  be  a  popular  custom  to  upholster 
rattan  chairs,  and  some  of  them  have  cushions  ready  fitted 
to  the  backs  and  bottoms,  waiting  only  for  tasteful  cover- 
ings which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  appointments  of 
the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  Indeed,  the 
chairs  now  come  in  every  form  and  pattern  seen  in 
wooden  frames.  Small  rockers  and  large  rockers,  great 
sleepy-hollow  chairs,  with  curved  bottoms  and  slanting 
backs,  tete-a-tete  chairs,  corner  chairs,  stiff  reception 
chairs, dignified  hall  chairs,  cozy  arm-chairs,  corner  chairs, 
reading  chairs, — there  is  no  end  to  the  variety.  The  most 
inviting  style  is  a  broad,  high-backed,  low-armed  chair, 
the  basket-work  rolling  around  the  edge  like  the  soft  cov- 
ering of  a  Turkish  easy-chair.  A  single  inspection  of  the 
light,  graceful  tables  tempts  one  to  cast  out  of  doors  the 
clover-leaf  and  Queen  Anne  abominations  of  cheap 
manufacture.  They  have  a  firm  though  slender  frame- 
work, completely  hidden  by  the  intricate  basket-work 
pattern ;  and  the  flat  top  is  left  uncovered,  to  be  filled  in 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  * 


Butterick's  Delineator  gives  the  following  chatty  sug- 
gestions on  a  subject  of  universal  interest  among  women  :  ' 

"' How  shall  I  fix  my  hair?'  is  a  question  frequently 
asked,  and  always  in  a  most  desponding  way.  The  dis- 
satisfied feeling  is  the  result  of  seeing  other  coiffures  tha^t 
are  successes,  other  soft  coils  and  fluffy  bangs  that  always 
look  right;  and  other  people's  hair,  like  other  people's 
money  or  looks,  is  what  is  longed  for.  Now,  suppose  you 
begin  by  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
bangs  curl  too  tight; — a  complaint  usually  made  when 
the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick.  Happily,  for  this  the  rem- 
edy is  an  easy  one;  do  not  put  it  up  so  often,  and,  in  ar- 
ranging the  fringe,  use  a  full,  soft  hair-brush  instead  of  a 
comb;  or,  better  still,  if  your  forehead  is  low,  let  the 
bangs  grow,  then  part  them,  but  not  too  tar  back — and, 
with  the  back  hair  coiffured  high,  a  pleasant  effect  will  be 
given.  This  arrangement,  however,  can  not  be  com- 
mended for  women  with  high  foreheads  and  dark  hair,  as 
it  gives  them  a  singularly  bold  and  unwomanly  look. 
When  black  or  very  dark-brown  hair  is  arranged  high  on 
the  head,  a  plain  effect  is  better  at  the  neck  than  a  fringe 
of  curls,  unless  they  are  natural  ones;  indeed,  when  the 
'  scolding '  curls  are  regularly  cut  and  a  straight  part  made, 
the  effect  is  inartistic,  and  usually  gives  an  air  of  a  '  not 
knowing  how'  that  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  These 
locks  can  usually  be  brushed  down  in  sufficient  number 
to  curl,  and  unless  this  is  so  the  hair  had  better  be  all 
drawn  up ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  it  is  desired  to  be  worn  high. 

"At  one  time  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  the  '  basket 
plaits '  were  going  to  obtain,  for  many  were  the  faces  which 
found  the  high  coiffure  impossible;  which,  in  this  instance, 
means  unbecoming.  But  just  now  the  very  low  knot  of 
hair,  that  never  hints  of  any  additional  threads,  is  noted, 
and,  with  the  toque  and  the  tailor-made  suit,  seems 
smart.  If  the  winds  of  autumn  roughen  this  knot,  a  net 
may  be  drawn  closely  over  it ; — a  net  which  matches  in  color 
is  fine  of  thread  but  coarse  in  weaving.  The  net  for  the 
bang  is  of  the  past,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  it 


is  that  it  may  remain  forgotten.  People  with  golden 
locks,  or  with  the  red  hair  continually  announced  as  the 
craze  of  the  day,  choose,  for  reception  or  evening  wear, 
nets  made  of  gold  thread  in  wide  meshes.  These  can,  of 
course,  only  be  worn  when  the  hair  is  arranged  on  the 
neck ;  and  then  the  effect  is  decidedly  picturesque. 

"The  Catogan  braid,  looped  on  the  neck,  has  not 
reached  popularity,  although  it  is  seen.  In  arranging  it, 
the  hair  that  is  drawn  over  the  head  down  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  looks  most  natural  if  a  little  crimped — not 
enough  to  make  it  frizzy,  but  just  sufficiently  to  make  it 
look  full.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  without  injury, 
by  plaiting  the  outer  part  at  night  in  small  braids,  and  then 
brushing  it  out  when  they  are  undone.  A  Catogan  should 
not  be  long,  but  should  look  thick ;  and  the  end  where 
the  plait  narrows  can  be  drawn  up  underneath.  The  rib- 
bon used  for  tying  should  be  two  inches  wide,  and  have 
loops  and  ends  of  about  the  same  length,  long  ends  not 
being  considered  good  form.  The  front  hair  may  be 
parted  and  waved  and  drawn  back  plainly,  or  a  bang  can 
be  worn,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hair  brushed  back.  An 
elaborate  disposition  of  the  front  hair  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Catogan. 

"  For  the  young  girls  of  a  family,  the  simplest  coiffure 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  but  is  most  fashionable. 
The  very  little  ones  have  their  bangs  properly  cut,  and 
then  the  hair  falls  loose  until  it  becomes  so  thick  and 
heavy  that  it  is  burdensome  to  the  wee  women,  when  it  is 
arranged  in  plaits.  It  is  true,  rebraiding  often  becomes 
necessary  for  a  while,  but  the  hair  is  very  amenable  to 
treatment,  and  soon  keeps  its  place.  Some  who  have 
made  a  study  of  it  insist  that  the  habit  of  confining  the 
braids  tightly  at  the  ends  accounts  for  the  thin  growth 
there.  The  braiding  of  the  hair  is  kept  up  until  about  the 
sixteenth  year,  when  it  is  disposed  in  one  plait,  and  looped 
in  Catogan  style.  There  is  a  fluffy  bang,  and  it  is  not  the 
result  of  papers  or  irons,  but  of  the  thickness  of  the  hair 
and  its  daily  brushing  by  '  sister,'  who,  having  gained 
wisdom  by  experience,  makes  each  hair  stand  out  in  re- 
sponse to  the  vigorous  movements  of  the  brush,  which, 
while  it  is  as  stiff  as  needful,  is  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to 
cause  the  locks  to  tear  and  the  skin  to  bleed.  If  a  little 
girl  has  naturally  curly  hair  it  is  a  desirable  posses- 
sion ;  but  many  a  child,  weeping  under  the  curling  pro- 
cess, wishes  curls  were  never  heard  of;  and,  indeed,  it 
were  better  under  the  circumstances  to  let  the  hair  hang 
loose  and  fall  into  curl,  as  a  good  soldier  into  ranks,  with- 
out urging.  The  effect  of  tradition  in  a  family  where  all 
the  children  have  invariably  had  curly  hair  and  one  is 
born  whose  locks  refuse  to  take  the  desired  shape  causes 
untold  suffering,  and  makes  the  poor  little  soul  wonder 
why  it  happened  that  she  came  here  without  the  requisite 
'  kink '  in  her  locks.  Even  the  best  of  children  find 
curls  aggravating  in  warm  weather,  and,  as  the  disposition 
is  being  formed  day  by  day,  surely  so  simple  an  irritant 
can  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  loose  braids. 

"  Never  find  fault  with  a  child's  hair;  you  would  not 
alter  it  if  you  could,  for  you  have  good  taste ;  and  yet 
many  a  girl,  understanding  more  than  she  is  given  credit 
for,  has  winced  when  she  heard  her  hair  called  '  faded,' 
'  red,'  '  fuzzy  as  a  negro's,' '  coarse  as  a  horse's  tail,'  etc., 
the  speaker  possibly  not  giving  thought  of  their  power  to 
hurt.  Hair  and  history  are  so  intertwined  that  any  griev- 
ance can  be  assuaged  if  you  wish  to  be  the  kind  friend  to  heal 
the  wound  made  by  thoughtlessness.  For  hundreds  of 
years  young  girls  were  supposed  to  have  light  hair,  dark 
belonging  to  those  who  acknowledged  to  maturer  years. 
The  wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero  had  golden  hair  of  such  an 
intense  hue  that  he  took  a  single  thread  and  had  it  fastened 
by  gold  to  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Juno,  deeming  it  an 
added  grace  to  the  goddess.  Sappho  had  dark-brown 
hair;  Catherine  of  Russia  light-brown  hair,  which,  it  is 
said,  she  dressed  with  great  simplicity;  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  another  beautiful  woman,  had  hair  of  the  same 
light-brown  shade.  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  wigs  of  red 
hair,  so  much  did  she  admire  it ;  and  many  writers  claim 
that  this  was  not  the  natural  color  of  her  own  hair  at  any 
time.  Others  say  that  it  was,  and  that  she  took  great 
pride  in  it.  Lucrezia  Borgia  had  hair  that  was  at  once 
golden,  long,  thick,  and  of  great  fineness.  Leigh  Hunt 
possessed  a  hair  from  this  wonderful  head,  and  he  wrote 
of  it :  '  If  ever  hair  was  golden  it  is  this;  it  is  not  red,  it 
is  not  yellow,  it  is  not  auburn ;  it  is  golden,  and  naught 
else,  and,  though  natural-looking  too,  must  have  had  a 
surprising  appearance  in  a  mass.  Lucrezia,  beautiful  in 
every  respect,  must  have  looked  like  a  vision  in  a  picture, 
an  angel  from  the  sun.' "  « 


It  is  a  discouragement  and  an  inspiration  for  the  aver- 
age woman  to  step  into  the  fancy-work  department  of 
Newman  &  Le Vinson's — a  discouragement,  because  her 
own  small  efforts  at  decorative  art  become  trifling  and 
imperfect  in  comparison;  but  the  knowledge  that  so 
many  charming  and  ingenious  devices  can  be  evolved  from 
any  human  brain  inspires  her  to  ransack  her  own  mind 
for  some  new  and  effective  conceit.  This  firm  employs 
its  own  designer,  who  is  not  only  fertile  in  invention  but 
quick  to  catch  and  put  into  practical  execution  ideas  sug- 
gested by  their  patrons.  The  latest  novelty  they  exhibit 
in  embroidery  is  the  raised  tinsel-work,  which,  against  a  I 
background  of  warm-colored  plush,  produces  an  incom-  I 
parably  rich  effect.    A  table  scarf  of  this  description  has  I 


at  each  end* clustered  heads  of  wheat,  worked  in  bold  r 
lief  with  tinsel  shaded  from  silver  to  the  deepest  copi 
color,  an  iridescent  thread  forming  the  medium  shade. 
The  stems  are  partly  concealed  beneath  large  bows  of  old 
gold  ribbon.  A  mantel  drapery  of  cardinal  plush  is 
worked  with  a  grapevine,  the  leaves  being  worked  of  arras- 
ene,  the  stems  with  No.  2  tinsel  chenille,  and  the  bunches 
in  raised  tinsel.  This  is  finished  with  a  curious  drop- 
fringe,  formed  of  fluted  gilt  shells  strung  with  blue  silk, 
with  pendent  pompons  of  the  same  color.  Numerous 
banners,  sofa  cushions,  etc.,  are  decorated  with  the  same 
rich  embroidery.  A  very  effective  piece  of  work  is  shown 
in  a  cardinal  plush  banner  embroidered  with  white  mag- 
nolia blossoms.  The  material  used  for  the  work  is  heavy 
dress  chenille,  which  admits  of  bold  massing  without  pre- 
senting any  appearance  of  heaviness. 

Some  effective  examples  of  raised-work  are  executed 
with  ribbosene — a  narrow,  fluted  ribbon,  which  piles  up 
lightly  on  the  fabric,  and  simulates  the  massed  petals  of 
the  snow-ball,  aster,  sunflower,  and  other  members  of  the 
class  composita:.  An  exquisite  banner  consists  of  a  square 
of  gendarme-blue  plush,  upon  the  center  of  which  is 
mounted  a  small  medallion  portrait,  on  white  satin,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tinsel  cord.  Oak  branches  and  acorns  are 
embroidered  upon  the  plush,  the  leaves  being  worked 
with  chenille,  and  the  acorns  skillfully  counterfeited  with 
raised  pieces  of  nut-colored  plush,  the  cups  consisting  of 
tinsel.  There  are  other  novelties  too  numerous  for  any 
thing  but  brief  mention.  There  are  wall  pockets  of  the 
moon  and  crescent  shape,  consisting  of  a  circular  lapan- 
ese  tray  with  a*  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  top  and  a  crescent- 
shaped  plush  pocket  below,  embroidered  or  painted  in 
graceful  designs.  There  are  combination  collar  and  cuff 
boxes,  choice  little  ornaments,  covered  with  embroidered 
plush  and  lined  with  delicate  satin.  There  are  drum- 
shaped  cigar-holders,  closing  with  a  snap-catch  at  the 
top,  the  prettiest  one  being  covered  with  old  gold  plush 
and  lined  with  satin,  with  crossed  pipes  and  a  bunch  of 
Havanas  embroidered  on  the  ends.  Shaving-paper  cases 
are  made  after  a  number  of  fanciful  designs,  the  quaintest 
being  in  the  shape  of  a  plush-covered  fan ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary folding  fan  disguised  with  plush  is  also  twisted  about 
to  form  a  dainty  little  "  quxh-all  "  for  the  wall.  There 
are  photograph-holders,  made  in  box  shape,  to  resemble 
plush-covered  albums;  and  one  even  more  attractive  is 
in  the  form  of  a  small  easel,  with  a  pocket  across  the 
lower  portion,  the  whole  being  covered  in  plush,  shading 
from  the  palest  pink  to  the  deepest  garnet.  Small  wooden 
stringed  instruments  are  covered  with  silk  or  plush, 
and  converted  into  watch-stands,  or  whisk-broom  holders; 
and  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  practical  suggestion  to  the 
thrifty  housewife  whose  comfort  is  disturbed  by  a  squeak- 
ing old  violin  or  worn-out  banjo.  A  curious  ornament 
for  the  wall  comes  in  the  form  of  a  long  wooden  shovel, 
which  is  covered  and  painted  and  hung  with  ribbons,  to 
do  service  as  a  wall  pocket.  The  latest  novelties  in  toilet 
covers  are  made  of  sheer  white  French  bunting,  edged 
with  linen  lace,  and  worked  with  pink  and  blue  floss  in 
alternate  squares,  the  pattern  taking  the  form  of  rays  ex- 
tending from  a  common  center  to  the  edges  of  the  square. 


Aside  from  the  long  Newmarket  cloaks  which  are  in- 
tended for  stormy  weather,  and  are  made  up  in  the  new 
rough  cloths,  are  jerseys,  finer  cassimeres,  or  broadcloths, 
trimmed  with  braid,  plush,  or  fur.  The  wraps  to  be  worn 
this  winter  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  short,  but  make  up  in 
quality  and  beauty  for  what  they  lack  in  quantity.  There 
is  a  touch  of  bright  color  even  in  garments  intended  for 
the  street,  and  brown  and  black  have  given  way  in  a 
measure  to  dark  garnet,  which  seems  to  be  in  popular  de- 
mand. A  plain  shoulder  wrap  of  garnet  plush  is  trim- 
med with  copper  braid  embroidered  with  iridescent 
beads.  Another  /rise  brocade,  with  garnet  figures  al- 
most obscuring  the  pale-blue  ground,  has  a  heavy  black 
fur  border.  A  brilliant  gold  and  garnet  brocade  is  trim- 
med with  copper  braid,  which  forms  a  point  at  the  back 
and  a  stripe  on  each  side  in  front,  and  is  bordered  with 
feather  trimming.  An  elegant  black  wrap,  with  flowing 
angel  sleeves,  has  the  pointed  back  formed  of  staircase 
plush,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garment  is  composed  of 
heavy  ottoman  silk  trimmed  with  vertical  stripes  of  the 
plush ;  it  is  finished  with  a  wide  border  of  silkiest  feather 
trimming. 

There  is  a  bewitching  variety  of  evening  wraps  and 
opera  cloaks.  The  latter  are  invariably  small,  reaching 
barely  to  the  waist,  and  are  made  of  delicate  shades  of 
silk,  brocade  velvets,  and  brocade  ottomans,  and  trim- 
med with  lace,  feathers,  and  fringe.  The  white  brocade 
velvets  are  extremely  pretty,  and  some  of  them  look  as  if 
hand-painted.  A  few  of  the  wraps  are  embroidered  by 
hand,  but  some  of  the  most  tasteful  are  made  simply  of 
plain  light  silk,  and  bordered  with  swan's-down. 

For  information  received  regarding-  these  garments, 
thanks  are  due  to  Sullivan's  Cloak  and  Suit  House. 


Miss  Alice  R.  Jordan,  the  young  lady  who  is  first  to 
open  the  door  of  Yale  College  to  women,  is  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  already  holds  three  diplomas,  in- 
cluding an  admittance  to  the  Bar  of  Michigan.  The 
New  York  World  describes  her  as  prepossessing  and  in- 
tellectual, with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  of  medium  height,  a 
graceful  carriage,  and  charming  manners. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  telephone  is  a  business  conducted  on 
sound  principles. 

Krupp's  latest  gun  kills  at  nine  miles.  Jersey 
lightning  will  have  to  brace  up  to  beat  this  re- 
cord. 

The  London  charity  supports  eighty-five 
thousand  paupers.  This  isexclusive  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  Brahmin  believes  in  two  hundred  million 
little  gods.  That  is  what  Mr.  Yanderbilt  be- 
lieves in. 

The  King  of  Italy  spends  most  of  his  time 
hunting  mushrooms,  and  then  he  doesn't  dare 
eat  them  for  fear  they  are  toadstools. 

Insurance  agents  are  called  assurance  agents 
in  England.  They  know  what's  what  in  Eng- 
land, don't  they?    They  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

An  Ohio  man  died  last  week  of  liver  troubles, 
and  a  post-mortem  developed  the  fact  that  the 
organ  weighed  twenty-one  pounds.  He  was  a 
mugwump. 

A  Pittsburg  man  sells  a  ear-trumpet  of  much 
power.  Last  week  an  old  lady  purchased  one, 
and  the  very  next  day  heard  from  her  son  in 
Australia. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  girls  put  a 
heavy  vail  over  their  faces  when  they  go  down 
town,  and  then  go  htflne  and  swear  nice  ladylike 
cuss-words  at  their  male  acquaintances  for  not 
recognizing  them. 

A  boy  was  asked  if  he  ever  prayed  in  church; 
and  answered:  "Oh  yes,  I  always  say  a  prayer, 
like  the  rest  do,  just  before  the  sermon  begins." 
"What  do  you  say?"  was  the  inquiry.  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Tommy  (whose  father  has  the  mumps) — Look, 
Bill,  at  pa's  jaws;  ain't  they  swelled  big?    Billy  1 
— What  s  the  matter  with  him,  Tom?  Tommy 
— Jist  no  matter  at  all;  he  has  only  the  mug- 
wumps in  his  jaw. 

A  Montana  man,  who  recently  began  digging 
a  cellar  for  a  saloon,  struck  a  vein  of  water,  which 
completely  flooded  his  lot.  Even  nature  rises  to 
rebuke  a  Montana  saloon. 

Sutherland  Edwards  has  published  a  novel 
called  What  is  a  Girl  to  Dol  This  is  very  hard 
to  answer.  It  depends  largely  upon  whether  the 
young  man  has  means  of  his  own  or  intends  to 
live  upon  her  father's  money. 

Queen  Victoria  keeps  in  her  palaces  the  stand- 
ing order:  "Positively  No  Smoking  Here." 
Probably  ere  long  she  will  add:  "Gentlemen 
Will  Use  the  Spittoons;"  and  Americans  will 
hurry  through  London  without  making  her  a 
call. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  war 
and  rumors  of  war  in  Turkey.  It  is  said  the 
Sultan  has  taken  to  composing  music  in  imita- 
tion of  Wagner's  style.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere;  and  it  will  be  queer  if  it  isn't  drawn 
around  the  Sultan's  neck. 

Shakespeare,  revised  for  the  stage:  Second 
Citizen  —  We  will  be  revenged!  Citizens — Re- 
venge, about,  seek,  burn,  fire,  kill,  slay— let  not 
a  traitor  live!  Antony — Stay,  countrymen. 
We  will  first  have  a  double  clog  by  the  Gracchi 
Brothers,  Rome's  greatest  team. 

A  Cincinnati  husband,  who  threatened  to  cut 
his  wife's  heart  out  and  carry  it  around  on  a 
shingle,  got  off  with  a  fine  of  five  dollars.  If  he 
had  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  he  would 
probably  have  been  elected  an  alderman.  The 
West  is  the  place  where  genius  is  appreciated. 

A  Bible  in  the  pocket  of  Hamal  Hafreites,  a 
student  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  stopped  a 
stray  bullet  and  saved  the  young  man's  life.  The 
same  day  Samson  Strong,  of  Kalamazoo,  who 
carried  a  pack  of  cards  in  nis  inside  coat-pocket, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  and  died.  This 
does  n't  indicate  that  cards  are  wicked  so  much 
as  it  does  that  he  carried  them  on  the  right  side 
instead  of  the  left. 


Wooden  Mantels. 

Another  invoice  of  those  elegant  wooden  man- 
tels just  in  and  for  sale  by  the  California  Eurni- 
ture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Mkrit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

Decker  Itro*.  -The  Artist's  Piano; 

I  vers*  A  Pond-  Eighty  in  constant  use  in  tin-  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Itt-lir  Kros.   Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

Koardmaii  .V  tirny  1  -  lebrated  fur  lone  and 
Durability ; 

yhe  Fischer    An  1  M  Fai 

Apollo— And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH,~AND  "  TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  al!  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHI.FK  <t  <  h  im; 

186  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
fade,  have  introduced 
doztns  of  new  and  ele- 
gant designs  iu 

BATEAU  CHAIRS, 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

WOKKSTAM>s.  Me 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

■  From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
tan Company, 
1.11  MA  K  K  l.l  STREET,  San  Francisco. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  oases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  AVer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years.it.  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable"  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires"  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  a  few  doses 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
coltl  or  cough  will  effect  B  speedy  cure, 
and  may,  verv  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  iu  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
:iinl  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

.50  Cts.  per  Month. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


BALDWIN  THEATER, 

Al  Havman  ,.  ..Lessee  and  Manage* 


Evenings  at  X:  Saturday  Matinee  al 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

151  :<  \  i  si: : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talk*  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  hest  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
IX.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  yol  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MKRCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agen- . 

ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  ; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


\Vt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


Tlie  I'alaee  Hotel  oecupiesaiieutlre  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  tin 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  anil 
Karthqnake  proof.  It  has  Five  IClevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath,  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  I.tiests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kcstaurant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


nw*  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wasted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


CARLETON'S  OPERA  COMPANY. 


Last  nights  of — 

nr.  w.  s.  uijberf 


— AND — 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan* 


M  I  KADO. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  Evenings, 
Genee's  Great  success — 

NANON. 

if*7f  Reserve  your  seats. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBkide  Lessees  and  Managers 

Will  T.  Barnett   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Charley  Reed's  greatest  Masterpiece — 

McBREATH! 

The  Wonderful  JACKLLY'S  in  New  Acts. 
7{^d»£.  }Origi„al  Popular  Prices  { 

To-day,  grand  Billy  Birch  Photograph  and  Autograph 
Matinee,  |  hen  each  laoy  will  be  presented  with  Billy 
Biich  s  photograpn  and  autograph. 

£s/'Aionday  evening,  November  23d,  first  appearance 
of  the  celebrated  com  dian  HUGHfc.\  UOUUHKKTY. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 


M.  B.  Leavitt. 
C.  P.  Hall  


.Lessee  and  Pkoi*kiktok 
 Manager 


<»ala  Matinee  To-l>ay. 

Last  week  but  one  of 
SALSBURY  TROUHADOUKS. 

Last  performances  of   Bronson  Howard's 

GREENROOM  FUN! 

A  genuine  laughing  hit.  See  that  "Church  Choir"  ballet. 

£3/' Next  week 

MY  CHUM 

Popular  prices.  * 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Kkki.ino  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Unprecedented  suwess. 

Bverj  Thing  Encored. 
t  Knars  oi  Laughter. 

THE  PUBLIC  VERDICT: 
£-5f*The  best  sung  anil  most  arti>tic  English  Opera  per- 
formance ever  rendered  in  San  Francisco. 

Do  not  be  beguiled  by  gilt-edged  newspaper  notices,  but 
go  and  see 

THE  MIKADO 

AT  THE  TIVOLI, 
Where  it  is  hest  rendered. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

F.  W.  PAGE 

(The  New  Tenor) 
At  Irving  Hall  November  _:.<l 

GRAND  OPERATIC  PERFORMANCE. 

Signora  BRAMBILLA  SORDE1.LI  .4  Mr.  l.UIGI 
LENCIUNI  will  assist.  Box  office  at  SfiTrman,  Clay  & 
Co's. 

THE  ALCAZAR. 


MEMORABLE  MUSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  EVENT. 
NEVADA  GRAND  CONCERTS, 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  CHIZZOLA. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  16;  WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  18;  FRI- 
DAY, Nov.  20;  Matii.ee,  SATURDAY. 

MMK.   EMMA  NEVADA, 

V  ERGN  ET— BUTI — CASATI— SERV ITA— 
CARANO— (1IORZA. 

Prices — $2.50;  $2;  Admission,  $1.  Ho x  office  at  Slier* 
man  &  Clay's. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BTJITLDINGr 
Si  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Hull)  from  it  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  .BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     »"Take  no  other. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Nliield.  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
IU  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves, aand  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $i  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALT'S  Mi  l    AMI  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


"TILES  TILEC 

I  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ^ 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOKTASCE  A  CO., 

3'i»  3T3i  3*5  and  3*7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family-Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  reiioviilcu 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $3  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


There  seems  to  be  a  division  of  sentiment  as 
to  whether  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Emma 
Nevada  or  the  opening  of  the  Alcazar  was  the 
important  event  at  that  theater  this  week.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  new  and  elegantly  finished  hall 
divided  the  attention  of  the  audience  with  the 
prima-donna.  Mazzanovich's  drop  scene  re- 
minds one  in  its^enre  grouping  of  the  departed 
G.  G.  Gariboldi.  It  is  both  artistic  and  effective. 
The  atmosphere,  contrary  to  prediction,  was  not 
found  to  be  overheated,  especially  in  the  par- 
quet, which  was  delightfully  cool. 

But  the  prima-donna  waits — a  thing  which  the 
race  objects  to.  Miss  Nevada  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  many  respects  since  her  last  appear- 
ance here.  Her  singing  is  the  very  apotheosis 
of  training — of  the  development  of  a  small  voice 
by,  a  process  of  evolution  which  only  a  few  of  the 
great  vocal  teachers  of  the  world  understand.  She 
has  the  pianissimo  down  to  a  fine  point,  and  all 
the  various  vocal  acrobatie  feats  are  taken  clearly 
and  perfectly,  in  the  far-off  tones  suggestive  of 
"  horns  of  elfland  faintly  blowing."  Miss  Nevada 
is  encored,  of  course,  and  sings  "  Home  Sweet 
Home  "just  as  often  as  ever  she  pleases.  Dr. 
Palmer  did  not  sing;  neither  did  the  gallant 
Signor  de  Vivo.  Both  these  gentlemen  were,  no 
doubt,  happy  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  song- 
stress, whose  notes  are  being  cashed,  on  demand, 
without  a  protest  from  the  willing  public. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  company,  M. 
Vergnet  the  tenor  and  Signor  Casati  the  violin- 
ist have  taken  wonderfully  with  the  large  and 
fashionable  audiences,  whose  kid  gloves  and 
gold-mounted  canes  have  given  demonstrative 
approval  of  these  two  favorites.  Signor  Casati 
plays  like  a  true  artist — as  if  absorbed  in  his  own 
music,  and,  in  reality,  caring  not  a  rap  whether 
he  had  one  score  or  two  thousand  listeners.  M. 
Vergnet  has  a  powerful  tenor  voice,  under  perfect 
control.  His  selections  were  excellent,  without 
being  above  the  heads  of  his  audience. 

The  piano  playing  of  M.  Lewita  was  to  a 
great  extent  mechanical,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  not  many  such  mechanics. 
It  was  impossible  to  observe  his  brilliant  execu- 
tion without  admiration;  but  the  effect  was 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  watching 
Mr.  Jackley  climb  upon  sixteen  tables  and 
then  tumble  off  backward — it  is  a  wonderful 
performance,  but  it  seems  to  lack  soul  and  ex- 
pression; there'sno  magnetism  in  it,  so  tospeak. 

A  matinee  concert  to-day  will  conclude  the 
Nevada  engagement. 

Macbeth  has  continued  this  week,  contrary  to 
last  week's  announcement.  The  business  con- 
tinued so  good,  and  there  seemed  so  general  a 
desire  to  have  it  kept  longer,  that,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  management  postponed  the  produc- 
tion of  A  Wall-street  Bandit  to  the  following 
week.  There  has  been  no  apparent  falling 
off  in  the  California  audiences,  in  spite  of 
unusual  attractions  elsewhere.  The  produc- 
tion of  Macbeth  was  a  great  undertaking,  which 
has  been  carried  to  a  most  successful  issue. 
It  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  San  Francis- 
cans as  a  remarkable  dramatic  and  musical 
event,  when  many  more-loudly  advertised  pro- 
ductions are  forgotten. 

The  New  York  Times  thus  summarizes  the 
new  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the  California 
Monday  night :  "  Mr.  A.  C.  Guhter  has  written 
a  new  play  called  A  Wall-street  Bandit,  which 
is  soon  to  be  acted  at  the  California  Theater,  in 
San  Francisco.  The  bandit  is  of  course  a  reck- 
less speculator.  His  operations  bring  affliction 
to  two  orphaned  children,  who,  after  much  suf- 
fering, are  rescued  from  The  Shepherd's  Fold. 
The  play  is  intended  to  present  a  kaleidoscopic 
picture  of  New  York  life  to  San  Francisco  eyes, 
and  among  its  chief  scenes  will  be  a  Wal1 -street 
bank  during  a  panic,  the  interior  of  a  big  dry 
goods  shop,  a  burglary  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  a 
tenement-house  wedding. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard, 
have  made  a  spurt  this  week  and  beaten  their 
own  record.  Billy  Birch  is,  as  his  old  friends 
thought  he  would  be  and  knew  he  ought  to  be,  a 
strong  card.  The  members  of  the  company 
seem  to  have  as  kindly  a  feeling  toward  him  as 
does  the  audience.  His  smile  doesn't  look  like 
the  painted  stage-property  article,  but  seems  to 
come  from  the  heart,  and  of  course  calls  out  a 
similar  response.  When  the  house  applauds 
him,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  friendly  pat  on  the 
back.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  old  stamping-ground.  The  singing 
is  unusually  good.  Gus  Mills  has  a  new  song 
and  a  new  costume.  By  the  way,  that  young 
person's  extravagance  in  dress  is  a  fearful  exam- 
ple \o  the  vainer  sex.  Indignant  husbands 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  should  petition  Mr. 
Cornelius  to  speak  to  the  giddy  Gus  about  it. 

Charley  Reed's  Mc Breath  is  the  very  climax 
of  absurdity.  Its  chief  humor,  like  that  of  all 
its  predecessors,  lies  in  a  thousand  little  details, 
impossible  to  describe  but  irresistible  in  the"  ag- 
gregate. The  author  of  the  "play,"  and  of  the 
"  McKelly  "  music.Jeading  his  own  orchestra,  is 
as  funny  as  any  of  it.  Charley  introduces  a 
grand  "  blow-out "  ( with  the  bellows)  in  the  bat- 
tle scene,  probably  to  make  up  for  that  spoiled 
by  the  intrusive  "Bunko."  Mc  Breath  ought  to 
run  another  week,  like  its  noted  original. 

The  first  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  The  Mi- 


kado  at  the  Baldwin  was  undoubtedly  given  tothe 
beauty  and  perfection  of  its  stage  setting,  its  gor- 
geous and  costly  costuming,  and  to  the  aggregate 
excellence  of  the  performance  as  a  whole.  The 
frequent  and  generous  applause  was  more  gen- 
eral than  discriminating.  At  each  repetition, 
however,  individual  excellences  have  made  them- 
selves felt  more  and  more,  until  now,' at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  week  of  their  engagement, 
each  member  of  the  company  may  feel  that  he 
has  secured  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  San 
Francisco  public.  One  of  the  well-known  pecu- 
liarities of  that  public  is  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  clings  to  those  who  have  managed  to  hit  its 
somewhat  capricious  fancy; — and  the  various 
members  of  the  Carleton  company  have  assured 
for  themselves  a  hearty  welcome  at  any  future 
visit. 

Miss  Paullin's  "  Nanon  "  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, but  her  "  Yum-Yum  "  is  something  more. 
She  is  particularly  charming  in  manner,  appear- 
ance, and  graceful  archness,  as  the  "artless" 
fapanese  maiden  ;  and  the  remarkably  pure  tones 
of  her  voice  give  an  added  attraction  to  her 
delightful  personation  of  the  latest  and  most 
original  of  comic-opera  heroines.  In  securing 
Miss  Louisa  Pa.ullin  for  "  Yum-Yum,"  Mr.  Car- 
leton showed  his  usual  independent  and  correct 
judgment — a  judgment  which,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  fully  justified  by  public  opinion. 

The  series  of  pretty  pictures  and  effective 
trios  in  which  Miss  Quigley  and  Miss  Vincent 
appear  with  Miss  Paullin,  as  the  pretty  sisters  of 
the  irresistible  "Yum-Yum,"  remind  one  pleas- 
antly that  a  gentleman  named  Keats  once  made 
a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  forever,"  and  that  he  was  about  right.  The 
praise  already  given  to  Miss  Vincent's  striking 
and  picturesque  presentation  of  the  vivacious 
"Pitti-Sing"  can  only  be  repeated  here.  Miss 
Wisdom's  "Katisha"  has  improved  since  the 
first  night,  and,  having  gained  much  in  effective- 
ness, is  a  fair  interpretation  of  that  absurdest 
outcome  of  the  mental  curiosity-shop — Mr.  Gil- 
bert's brain. 

Mr.  Carleton 's  finished  and  complete  perform- 
ance as  the  "  Mikado  "  has  been  already  refer- 
red to.  The  fine  basso  of  the  aristocratic  "  Pooh- 
Bah,"  and  the  sentimental  tenor  of  the  love-lorn 
"  Nanki-Poo,"  added  much  to  the  musical  suc- 
cess. 

As  for  Mr.  Charles  Drew's  "  Ko-Ko,"  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  it  alone  would  be  worth  going 
to  see.  It  is  frequently  asked  "  Where  would  Sulli- 
van find  another  librettist  like  Gilbert,  and  where 
could  Gilbert  find  his  quaint  oddity  of  conceit 
illustrated  as  by  Sullivan's  music?  "  And  it  may, 
with  justice,  be  added,  "Where  could  either 
find  an  interpreter  of  lines  or  music  equal  to 
Charles  Drew?  "  He  is  permeated  with  the  very 
spirit  of  "  Ko-Ko."  His  "flop"  is  an  inspira- 
tion, and  his  grimaces  are  genius.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Carleton's  entire  company  possesses  every  ele- 
ment that  goes  to  make  up  a  permanent  and 
successful  operatic  combination. 

The  business  throughout  the  engagement  has 
been  excellent,  the  receipts  for  the  four  weeks 
having  been,  so  far,  over  $26,000.  Next  week 
being  the  last  of  the  Carleton  company,  a  varied 
bill  is  announced — Nanon  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thanksgiving  (Thursday)  mati- 
nee; Thursday  evening,  Mikado;  Friday  even- 
ing, Carleton's  benefit,  with  scenes  from  Nanon 
and  Mikado;  to  finish,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings,  with  the  Mikado. 

The  next  Baldwin  novelty  will  be  Miss  Grace 
Hawthorne.  This  young  lady  is  very  modestly 
put  forward  as  "just  an  American  girl."  In  these 
times  of  titled  and  aristocratic  importations  to 
the  American  stage,  this  return  to  republican 
simplicity  is  refreshing.  "  The  American  girl  " 
is  reputed  to  be  a  charming  lady,  with  the  na- 
tional feminine  traits  of  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendence. This,  with  a  thorough  training  of 
the  best  school,  warrants  the  hope  that  the 
patriotic  partiality  with  which  we  shall  welcome 
Miss  Hawthorne's  advent  maybe  fully  justified. 
She  will  open  on  Monday,  November  30th, 
playing  for  three  nights  only,  and  Wednesday's 
matinee.  Her  agent,  Mr.  W.  W.  Kelly,  is  al- 
ready in  town,  and  anticipates  a  very  successful 
engagement  for  his  star.  She  will  play  Camille 
and  Miss  Multon  while  here.  Mr.  E.J.  Buck- 
ley has  been  especially  engaged  as  leading  man 
of  the  company,  which  will  also  include  George 
.Osbourn,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
and  others. 

•At  the  Bush-street,  this  week,  Salsbury's 
Troubadours  have  had  a  new  piece — Greenroom 
Fun.  A  party  of  ambitious  amateurs  produce, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  a  thrilling  melo- 
drama of  border  life,  and  the  play  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  woes  of  an  unhappy  "  professional," 
who,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  undertakes  to 
"  manage  "  the  amateur  performance.  The  action 
of  the  fictitious  play  takes  place  behind  a  gauze 
screen,  apparently  in  front  of  another  audience 
than  the  one  which  has,  presumably,  paid  its 
way  and  come  in  at  the  front  door.  This  painted 
audience  looks  as  natural  as'  the  real  live  one, 
the  main  difference  being  in  numbers,  the  sham 
production  having  evidently  a  packed  house. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  present  engage- 
ment of  the  Troubadours,  when  they  will  pro- 
duce another  play — Afy  Chum. 

At  Wednesday's  matinee  every  lady  and  child 
will  be  presented  with  a  souvenir  toy.  There 
will  be  a  Thanksgiving  matinee  on  Thursday, 
and  Friday  evening  will  bring  the  great  event  of 


this  crowded  week — a  complimentary  benefit 
given  by  the  Troubadours  to  Manager  Charles  P. 
Hall.  Were  any  thing  needed  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  that  company,  this  would  be  a  long 
step  in  that  direction.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
among  the  patrons  of  this  theater,  who  will  not 
gladly  recognize  in  this  benefit  an  unusual  but 
welcome  chance  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
some  act  of  kindly  and  genial  courtesy  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  manager.  If  Mr.  Hall's 
circle  of  friends  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  warm  and 
sincere,  the  Bush-street  will  not  be  large  enough 
on  Friday  night  to  hold  them  all.  A  fine  double 
bill  is  offered  for  the  occasion,  and  the  best 
specialties  of  the  company. 


NOTES. 

Judic  at  the  Baldwin,  December  3rd. 
Scott-Siddons  will  shine  among  next  season's 
stars. 

Harry  Gates,  formerly  of  the  Tivoli,  is  in  New 
York. 

Augustin  Daly  is  to  revive  a  Shakespeare 
comedy. 

Salvini's  New  York  engagement  is  a  brilliant 
success. 

A  Wall-street  Bandit  Monday  night  at  the 
California. 

Manager  Hall's  benefit  at  the  Bush-street 
Friday  night. 

Nevada  matinee  at  the  Alcazar,  2  p.  m.  to-day 
"(Saturday). 

One  more  week  of  Carleton's  Opera  company 
at  the  Baldwin. 

The  favorite  soprano  Miss  Louise  Elliott  will 
soon  appear  in  opera. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Jackley  Won- 
ders at  the  Standard. 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi  has  been  chosen  Directress 
of  the  American  School  of  Opera. 

Harry  Gates  and  Hattie  Moore  are  with  the 
De  Ganno-Stanley  company  in  the  West. 

Louise  Lester  is  singing  at  Koster  &  Bial's, 
New  York.  It  is  a  theater  somewhat  like  our 
Tivoli. 

Can  fame  go  further?  "Chicken  with  rice,  a 
la  Pooh-Bah,"  is  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  swell 
restaurant. 

E.  J.  Buckley  has  secured,  from  Mr.  Louis 
Aldrich,  all  rights  in  My  Partner  for  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Frank  Page's  concert  will  take  place  at  Irving 
Hall,  November  24th,  instead  of  as  previously 
announced. 

Jesse  Walton's  Pavilion  Skating  Rink — open 
every  day  and  evening  except  Tuesday  evenings 
and  Sundays. 

Nanon  is  withdrawn  from  the  Casino  stage, 
New  York,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  consecu- 
tive productions. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  still  goes  on  at  the 
Panorama  building,  reinforcements  (to  the  vis 
itors'  ranks)  constantly  arriving. 

Our  old  friend,  Ben  Teal,  is  still  superintend 
ing  the  production  of  plays  in  the  East,  and  is 
the  subject  of  much  commendation. 

During  the  holidays,  Rankin  will  take  his 
California  company  to  the  Baldwin,  while  Hay 
man  plays  the  Kiralfys  at  the  California. 

George  Coes,  Billy  Birch's  old  "  pal,"  and  the 
prince  of  banjo  players,  is  mentioned  by  the 
Boston  Globe  as  giving  instruction  in  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

A  New-York  paper,  after  paying  a  very  high 
compliment  to  "  the  powerful  voice  and  cultivat- 
ed method  "  of  Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss,  adds  :  "  Of 
her  many  excellences,  perhaps  the  most  note 
worthy  is  her  trill,  which  is  of  remarkable 
beauty,  evenness,  and  length." 

The  unfavorable  weather  necessitated  a  post 
ponement  of  the  races  announced  for  November 
18th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blood  Horse  As 
sociation.  The  second  day's  racing  will  be  to-day 
at  one  o'clock  sharp,  and  similar  exhibitions  will 
follow  November  24th  and  26th. 

The  debut  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Page,  which  takes 
place  at  Irving  Hall  on  next  Monday  evening, 
promises  to  be  an  unusual  musical  event.  Mr. 
Page  will  be  assisted  by  several  talented  artists, 
and  the  programme  is  well  selected.  The  re- 
puted value  of  Mr.  Page's  voice  will  be  certain  to 
draw  a  full  house. 

McBreatli  at  the  Standard  next  week,  with 
entire  change  of  characters.  New  first  part,  with 
Billy  Birch  and  the  stump  orator  Hughey 
Dougherty  on  the  ends.  Woods,  Brydges,  Frill- 
man  and  Myers  will  have  new  songs;  and  Char- 
ley Reed  will  resume  his  specialties,  which  have 
been  so  decidedly  missed. 

A  Boston  paper  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Otto  Ben- 
dix,  who  has  recently  located  in  San  Francisco: 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  regret  to  hear  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  return  this  season  to  his  position  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  Dr.  Tourgec  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  liendix's  physician,  in  Califor- 
nia, forbidding  him  to  run  the  risk  of  leaving  that  climate 
at  present. 

The  excellent  performance  of  'The  Mikado  at 
the  Tivoli  OpcraHouse  has  drawn  the  usual  full 
houses  this  week.  Miss  Dingeon  is  a  charming 
"  Yum-Yum,"  Mr.  Cornell's  Pooh-Bah  "  is  an 
excellent  performance,  while  Kelly  and  Miss 
Young,  as  "Ko-Ko"  and  "Katisha,"  capture 
the  house.  Next  Monday,  November  23d,  The 
Three  Guardsmen  will  be  put  on. 

The  ladies  of  St.  Luke's  Guild  will  give  a  con- 
cert, November  24th,  at  Irving  Hall.  Mr.  Her- 
man Brandt,  late  concert-meistcr  of  the  Thomas 
Orchestra,  will  contribute  several  numbers  on 
the  violin.  Miss  Ada  E.  Weizel,  the  brilliant 
young  pianiste,  will  preside  at  the  piano;  and 
the  vocal  part  of  the  concert  will  be  rendered  by 
such  well-known  artists  as  Walter  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Schultz,  and  others. 

Mr.  Sol  Hirsch,  the  well-known  treasurer  of 
the  German  theater  of  .this  city,  will  take  a  bene- 
fit, Sunday,  November  22d,  at  the  Alcazar.  The 
play  selected  is  Cato  Von  Eizen,  which  has  been 


thoroughly  rehearsed,  and  will  be  presented 
the  full  strength  of  the  company.    Mr.  Ilirsi 
claim  on  our  German  citizens  for  his  devotion 
the  interests  of  the  German  drama  in  this  city, 
together  with  the  excellent  bill  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  seeing  the  new  gem  of  a  theater,  should 
insure  a  full  house. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  22d,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  experienced  actor  and 
manager  M.  Paul  Juignct  will  produce,  with  a 
good  French  company,  the  romantic  drama  Don 
Cesar  de  Bazan.  This  being  the  last  perform- 
ance of  the  French  theater  company  for  the  year, 
M.  Juignet  proposes  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  make  this  event,  as  he  says,  "  une 
vlritable  fete  francaise."  Students  of  French 
should  remember  that  no  better  opportunity  for 
practice  can  be  offered  than  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance. 

The  first  concert  of  the  second  scries  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  will  be  given  Friday 
evening,  November  26th,  at  Irving  Hall.  The 
programme  is  a  finely  selected  one,  embracing 
several  novelties.    It  is  appended: 

String  Quartet  I!  maj.,  Op.  18,  No.  6  Beethoven 

String  Quartet. 

Souvenir  de  Haydn  H.  Leonard 

Mr.  Robert  Uhlig. 

Erllcoenig  Schubert 

Mrs.  Martin  Schulu. 

Andante  Cantabile,  from  Op.  11  Tochaikowsky 

String  Quartet. 

Ballade  .  Chopin 

Miss  Estelle  Hanchette. 

a — Schlummerlied  (first  time)  Fr  .Ries 

b— Bag  Pipe  Mcnuet  (first  time)  '  Haydn 

String  Quartet. 

blWght"™  } Halfoan  Kjernlf 

Mrs.  Martin  Schultz. 
First  movement  from  Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  1,  Rubinstein 

(first  time)  String  Quartet. 


Nevada,  the  Sonu-ltird. 

Nature  has  been  very  sparing  in  her  gifts  of 
marvelous  voices.  Our  Nevada  is  indeed  a  gifted 
woman.  But  nature,  in  order  to  compensate  us 
for  the  rarity  of  exquisite  vocalism,  has  endowed 
women  with  divine  forms.  The  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  female  figure  has  been  the  admiration  of 
mankind  from  time  immemorial.  The  perfection 
of  form  requires  the  greatest  care.  To  preserve 
it,  perfect-fitting  corsets  that  are  adapted  to  the 
form  must  be  worn.  Many  ladies 'imagine  that 
any  kind  of  corset  may  be  worn .  They  soon  dis- 
cover to  their  sorrow  that  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  their  form  is  being  destroyed,  and  they 
hasten  to  the  renowned  Freud's  Corset  House, 
the  only  establishment  where  they  can  obtain 
suitable  articles.  The  success  of  Freud's  is  best 
seen  in  the  magnificent  and  shapely  appearance 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for  which  they 
are  so  noted  the  world  over.  Remember,  Freud's 
House  is  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  streets.  We  close  at  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturdays. 

Dr.   Wlllard's  niiplex  Galvanic  Kelts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths— cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder— cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing— cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street ;  room  17. 

"Azulc"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 

street.   

H.  IS.  I'asinore, 

Concert  singer,  composer  and  organist;  pupil 
in  singing  of  William  Skakespcare,  of  the  Royal 
Academy, London  ;  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory. Co-translator  of  S.  Jadassohn's  Manual  of 
Harmony.    Residence,  1306  California  street. 

Itcrlin  t'ookinsr,  Ware. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


Lounge*. 

The  best  place  to  buy  a  good  lounge  is  at  the 
California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226 
Bush  street.    Every  variety  is  here. 


Thf.  piano  house  of  Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.  is 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  in  their  line  in  the 
city.  Their  Decker  Bros,  piano  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  the  world.  They  also  sell  pianos  of 
several  other  manufactures,  and  any  thing  from 
their  house  can  be  relied  upon  as  beingjustas 
they  represent  it.  They  guarantee  their  goods, 
and  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & 
Co.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  for  a  set  of  their  beautiful 
album  cards.  ,  

Useful  presents  at  Midler's  optical  depot,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Hush. 

The  Wilson  Dinint;  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1 215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moork's  Baths,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  FLOWERS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING:  FROM  "THE  MIKADO." 
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L  The  flow  -  ers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  Tra  la,  Breathe  promise  of  mer  -  ry  sunshine- 
2.    The  flow  -  ers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  Tra  la,  Have  noth-ing   to    do  with  the  case. 
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And  that's  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  thing  Is  wel  -  come  as  flow  -  ers  that 
And  that's  what    I   mean  when    I     say,     or     I     sing,     "Oh     both  -  er     the  flow  -  ere  that 
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bloom  in  the  spring,  Tra  la  la  la  la, 
bloom    in     the    spring,    Tra     la     la  la  la, 


Tra  la  la  la  la, 
Tra       la     la    la  la, 


The  flow  -  ers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
Oh    both  -  er     the    flow  -  ere     of  spring." 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


A  FRIDAY  CHILD. 

When  I  put  on  my  white  straw  summer  hat 

It  blows ;  « 
And  when  my  dog-cart  I  drive,  on  that 

It  snows; 
In  winter-time  abroad  I  do  not  roam, 

Because 

The  day  my  new  red  sleigh  comes  jingling  home 
It  thaws. 

The  girl  who,  of  all  rosebud  blooming  girls, 
I  picked, 

And  loved  for  her  sweet  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  and 
curls — 

She  kicked. 

And  when  the  man  I  hate— poor,  stupid,  mean 
And  grim — 

Came  by,  with  farewell  glance  for  me,  my  queen 
Took  him. 

I  bought  West  Shore  at  ninety-three  —  great 
stroke 

For  me ; 

And  the  next  day,  as  sure  as  fate,  she  broke 
To  three. 

Were  I  a  barber,  all  the  world  would  know 
My  chair; 

And  all  mankind  would  wear  dense  beard,  and 
grow 

Long  hair. 

Were  I  a  preacher,  quickly  the  millen- 
I  um, 

With  utter  ruin  to  my  business,  then 

Would  come. 
I'll  be  an  undertaker;  then  I  can 

Defy 

The  laws  of  nature,  for  no  living  man 
Would  die. 
Robert  J.  Burdctte,  in  New  York  Star. 


A   WAIL  FOR   THE  MUi;\VUMt>S. 

Oh,  what  has  become  of  the  Mugwump  bird 
In  this  weather  of  wind  and  snow? 

And  does  he  roost  as  high  as  we  heard 
He  roosted  a  year  ago? 

A  year  ago,  and  his  plumes  were  red 

As  the  deepest  of  cardinal  hues, 
But  in  the  year  they've  changed,  'tis  said, 

To  the  bluest  of  bilious  blues ! 

A  year  ago,  and  this  beautiful  thing 

Warbled  in  careless  glee, 
But  now  the  tune  he  is  forced  to  sing 

Is  pitched  in  a  minor  key. 

It's  oh,  we  sigh,  for  the  times  gone  by, 
When  the  Mugwump  lived  to  laugh; 

When,  coy  and  shy,  he  roosted  high, 
And  couldn't  be  caught  with  chaff. 

And  it's  oh,  we  say,  for  the  good  old  day — 

Which  never  again  may  come — 
When  the  Mugwump  threatened  his  devious  way 

And  whistled  his  lumpty-tum! 

Chicago  News. 

NOVEMBER. 

Again  the  chestnuts  patter  down, 

Again  the  pig  is  ripe, 
And  in  the  stubble — faded,  sere, 

Thetmiail  begins  to  pipe. 
Again  the  country  boy  looks  down 

The  gun  that's  made  of  lead — 
No  more  he'll  need  his  nickel  skates 

Or  little  scarlet  sled.  Puck. 


PULEX  IRRITANS. 

The  dog  doth  like  a  meteor  wing 

Across  the  carpet  red, 
And,  like  a  mad  impassioned  thing, 

Shoots  underneath  the  bed; 
His  eyes  bulge  out  and  his  face  looks  solemn  ; 

And  you  may  wager  a  thousand  hats 
That  he  is  raking  his  spinal  column— 

For  all  he  is  worth — on  the  creaking  slats. 

Puck. 


The  new  ten-cent  delivery  postage  stamps  are 
known  as  the  p.  d.  q's. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR — 

HONOLULU,  A I  (  KI,AM>   ami  Sl'DIHEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamship 

ALAMEDA  CAPTAIN  H.  G.  MORSE 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday    November  21,  at  2  |>.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
45J'For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  am!  IIONUKONO. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  28th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  roth 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  «886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wjiarf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


A  New  Kfns;  on  the  Throne. 

"  Malaria,"  as  a  "  popular  ailment,"  has  given 
place  to  a  new  potentate. 

If  you  have  Rheumatism  now,  the  medical 
wiseacres  exclaim — "  Uric  Acid !  " 

If  you  have  frequent  headaches,  they  sagely 
remark — "  Uric  Acid !  " 

If  you  have  softening  of  the  brain,  they  insist 
that  it  is—"  Uric  Acid  !  " 

If  Sciatica  or  Neuralgia  makes  life  miserable,  it 
is — "  Uric  Acid  !  " 

If  your  skin  breaks  out  in  Boils  and  Pimples,  h 
is — "  Uric  Acid  !  " 

If  you  have  Abscesses  and  Piles,  "  Uric  Acid  " 
has  set  your  blood  on  fire. 

If  you  have  dull,  languid  feelings,  back-ache, 
kidney  or  bladder  troubles,  gout,  gravel,  poor 
blood;  are  ill  at  ease,  threatened  with  paralysis 
or  apoplexy,  vertigo;  are  bilious,  dropsical,  con- 
stipated, or  dyspeptic — "  Uric  Acid  "  is  the  key 
to  the  situation,  the  cause  of  all  your  difficulties ! 

We  do  not  know  as  Madam  Malaria  will  take 
kindly  to  this  Masculine  Usurpei,  but  he  has 
evidently  come  to  stay. 

"  Uric  Acid  " — this  monster  is  the  product  of 
the  decomposition — -death  —  constantly  taking 
place  within  us,  and  unless  he  is  every  day  routed 
from  the  system,  through  the  kidneys,  by  means 
of  some  great  blood  specific  like  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  which  Senator  B.  K.  Bruce  says  snatched 
him  from  its  grasp,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  it  will  utterly  ruin  the  strongest  human 
constitution ! 

It  is  not  a  young  fellow  by  any  rfieans.  It  has 
a  long  and  well-known  line  of  ancestors.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  father  of  a  very  great  family  of 
diseases,  and  though  it  may  be  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  progeny  to  it  that  aie  not  directly  its 
own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  it  once  gets 
thoroughly  seated  in  the  human  system  it  really 
does  introduce  into  it  most  of  the  ailments  now, 
per  force  of  fashion,  attributed  to  its  baleful  in- 
fluence. 

Double  Cribs 

In  walnut  and  ash,  beautifully  engraved,  are  be- 
ing sold  exceedingly  cheap  by  the  California  Fur- 
niture Company,  Nos.  22b  to  226  Bush  street. 


NO  DISEASE 


PLENTY  OF  EGGS,  EGGS,  EGGS,  WHEN  USING 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  Grocer,  Seedsman,  or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 
one  not  having  it  should  write  for  trade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vege-  QCCRQ 
table,  and  every  other  variety  of  OLCUO. 

425  Washington  stkeet  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRO F.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


l»ri<o 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Haker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  h( 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  bi 


JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ?vcr  published. 

For  iale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEJ.  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


trr  for  /rut;  finest 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  T«wF 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall     and     "Winter  Styles. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BKOAO  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
an  ive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic ws : 


Leave 
San  Franciso. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAVS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.300.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.     a.  m. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SI  N- 
DAYS. 

6.10  p  m. 

W  KEK 
DAYS. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  "i.|8  00  a.  m.  |    Guerneville.    |6.io  p.  m.  I6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  es ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  KelseyviHe,  Soda  Bay. 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only- 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays^  8  a.  m.,  9.31  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p 
m.  Sundays :  8.io  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m-i  3<3°  P 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-i  **55  P-  m-»  4-°5  P-  m- 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m"  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 

<Z>  |^"\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•       ^-J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  SonO' 
ma,  Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
O/^vA.  M.  (Sundays  O'^ly),  from  Washington 
Cs>  •  —  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  rind  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  l~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center 
•  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

SO  r\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt 
•  *3  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  (~)  P-  M-.  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos 
•  V-'  and  intermediate  points. 
C^\(~\  A-  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^k.V_yv_^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations 
<n»  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP<~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re 
turn.    Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AN1>  ALAMEDA: 

5}&.oo,   ^6.30,  #7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  to. 00 

TO.  30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.  T[l2.00,  I2.30,  ijl.  OO,  I.30,  *[J2.00: 
2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30. 

8«3°»  9-30,  10.45,  II«45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  #6. 00,  86.30,  7.0o,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  1112.00,12.30, 
III. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11 -45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5- 16,  85.46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10. 16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  U11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  IN2.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-*6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.4^  7. 16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    IfSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  ohtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at 
No.  138  Montgomery  street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office,  4£S  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  M.  M  \\  II  \  I  I,  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansomc  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sxo.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACJFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p . 
30  a. 
30  a. 
30  p. 
00  a. 
00  p . 
00  p. 


30  P- 
00  p . 
00  a. 
oop. 
00  p. 
30  a. 
00  a. 
30  a. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p . 
00  a . 
30  a. 
3°  P- 
30  a. 


From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  .  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

1  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
i      "       **      "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  BlufTvia  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

14  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .26. 10  p. 
.  1 10. 10  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

. . .5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . 1 10.40  a. 

...5-40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. ■ .fS.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

...T7.10  p. 
. . . 10. 40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40P. 
. . . xi. 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.4op. 
....5.40P. 

 6.40  p. 

. . .  11 .10  a. 
. .  .10. 10  a. 
. . .  16. 00  a. 
..  .T3.40  p. 
.. -83-40  p- 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 

■■•5-4op. 
...T7.10  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

.  .  .T7.iop. 


.  f<  >r 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  DaUy. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  I2.3o, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  'r.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7-00,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  '7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.co, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *9.3o,  6.30,  tii.eo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,30,  11.00,  til.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  til. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00.  . 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7. 30,  t8.oo, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4«30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53.  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5-*3>  *5-53.  *6-23. 
*6.S3,  7-25.  9-50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  *s.4S, 
J6.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57, 10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  '6.07,  6.37 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '■'>-37.  "-07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  2-07.  2.37,  3-°7.  3-37.  4  07 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  {7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9-52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  |ll. 22,  11.52, 
tl2.22,  13.53,  tl'22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  }S.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  '-.'5 
7.45,  T8.15,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  11-15.  "-45 
12.45,  »-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— ts.45,  (6.15,  6.45.  T7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45.  '0.45,  Ji2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  f7-is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  -1.15,  . 
3-15.  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16. 15,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15^. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  hetween  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct.  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-30  p  

4.30  p  

*5-«5  P   

6.30  p  . . . . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 

 *xo.o2  a 

....     3.36  p 

....     t5.02  p 
  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

• 

1 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

....     9.03  a 

 *  10.02  a 

....     3-36  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p.... 

Oilroy,  Pajaro,  CastroviMe,  ) 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  i 

  *io.o2  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

■ 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  ] 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
Soquel  {Camp  Capitola),  f 
and  Santa  Cruz.  I 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  1 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

1           6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning  ;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  PACIFIC  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto*.  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

01  1     I    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  ]  re(urn  sam<,  d/y 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      ;  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket Officbs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street  , 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick*t  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NOTES— LITERARY  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Tennyson's  recent  poem,  in  the  Irish  brogue, 
is  thought  to  have  been  written  at  the  (Queen's 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the 
Home  Rulers. 

The  author  of  The  Bwntling  Pull  is  said  to  be 
a  full-blood  Arkansas  negro,  with  a  head  shaped 
like  a  nail  keg. 

"The  twilight  of  the  poets"  is  when  they 
have  their  MSS.  rejected. 

An  enterprising  firm  expects  to  publish  a  pair 
of  Thacki  ray's  old  trousers,  that  were  recently 
found  in  a  London  pawn  shop. 

King  Alfonso  is  writing  a  pretty  ballad,  en- 
titled, "Oh,  Give  Me  Back  My  Caroline!  " 

The  Sultan  is  preparing  a  work  to  be  called 
Reduced  to  Straits.'' 

Musical  students  in  Paris  develop  a  fondness 
for  Erench  horns. 

Sam  Jones  is  itching  for  a  chance  to  convert 
Monsignor  Capel. 

The  war  feeling  is  so  strong  in  Greece  that 
the  King  has  borrowed  from  Dr.  Schliemann  a 
rusty  mountain-howitzer,  a  flint-lock  musket, 
some  canteens,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  brass  drum, 
that  were  used  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  recently 
dug  up. 

Russian  will  henceforth  be  the  official  language 
throughout  all  the  Czar's  dominions.  Many 
weak-jawed  people  will  emigrate. 

Several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are 
musicians;  and  their  musical  talents  ought  to 
be  of  great  value  in  helping  the  often-mentioned 
"  European  concert." — Life. 


AN  IMMORAL  FABLE. 

An  honest  and  hard-working  sparrow  one  day 
observed  a  jail-bird  confined  in  a  cage,  and  being 
filled  with  compassion  and  a  sense  of  his  own 
rectitude,  he  thus  addressed  the  captive:  "Do 
you  not  regret  your  evil-doing?  II  you  had  not 
got  biling  intoxicated  and  smashed  a  window  in 
a  grocery  on  the  East  Side,  you  would  now  be  at 
liberty  to  earn  sixty-seven  cents  a  day,  as  I  do." 

To  which  the  jail-bird  calmly  replied:  "If 
you  will  step  around  to  the  other  side  of  my 
cage  and  gaze  on  my  bilbof  fare,  it  may  dawn  on 
you  that  my  intellect  was  of  normal  acuteness 
when  I  got  myself  immured  in  this  establish- 
ment." 

Thereupon  the  honest  sparrow  went  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  cage,  and  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  list  of  delicacies  provided  tor  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  inmate,  he  remarked  :  "  Honesty 
is  a  played-out  policy;  "  and,  going  to  a  seques- 
tered place,  he  hammered  his  head  against  a  rock 
until  he  expired  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Moral— The  logical  deduction  from  this  is 
not  moral,  any  way  you  can  fix  it.—Puei. 


Three  Itollars 

Will  buy  a  very  respectable  bedstead  at  the  Cali- 
fornia F  urniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush 
street. 


BEETHOVEN  _QUINTET  CLUB. 

First  Concert,  Second  Series, 
AT    IKVI\<;  HALL, 
Friday  Evenlns  November  97,  1885 

Mr.  Maktin  Schultz  Vocalist 

Subscription  tickets  for  four  concerts,  including  re- 
served seat,  $2;  single  reserved  sen,  75  cents*,  general 
admission,  50  cents.  Ticket  office  and  Hall  plan  open  at 
Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store,  from  November  25th. 

An  I  rT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
■  I  P  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  ail  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

1  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Co  wen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockharc  it  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

116  K<l<ly  street. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Only  the  respectable  public  admitted.  Open  day  and 
night,  Tuesday  night  (Club  night)  excepted.  Closed  on 
Sunday.  JESSE  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


SCHILLINGER 

PATENT  PAVEMENT!! 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVINC  CO. 

Is  the  owner  of  the  Schillinger  patent  for  this  coast.  So 
many  impecunious  workmen  are  laying  pavements  in  in- 
fringements of  this  patent  that  the  company  has  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  property-holders  who  have  the  pave- 
ment laid  responsible  for  the  infringements 

The  company  has  established  a  royalty  of  seven  cents 
per  square  foot  for  the  use  of  the  patent. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  any  cutting  of 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  into  blocks  deep  enough  to 
prevent  cracking  across  the  block  is  an  infringement  of 
the  patent  pavement. 


it^Officc,  404  Montgomery  street. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


R.H.McDonald. 

— PRESIDENT.  — 

RHMcDonaldJr 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  untrammeled  freedom  with  which  \he  average 
British  novelist  cavorts  over  the  unfenced  and  untrodden 
prairie  of  American  geography  has  been  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent comment ;  and  yet  it  is  not  without  the  startling 
effect  of  novelty  that  we  find  in  the  pages  of  a  recent  Eng- 
lish romance — 

"  She  was  admitted  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  coun- 
try round— from  Pittsburg  to  Denver." 

A  lover  may,  indeed,  proclaim  his  heart's  queen  the 
most  beautiful  being  within  the  bounds  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  either  pole ;  but  when  it  comes  to  "admitting," 
the  boldest  chronicler  would  regard  the  distance  from 
Pittsburg  to  Denver  as  a  rather  extended  radius  of  cir- 
cumvallation  for  "  the  country  round." 


It  is  not,  however,  the  befogged  condition  of  the  trans- 
atlantic brain  in  reference  to  America,  so  much  as  the 
dense  obscurity  which  shrouds  one  section  of  our  country 
from  the  ken  of  other  portions,  that  must  excite  "  our 
special  wonder."  Eastern  people  continue  to  hold  the 
most  wild  and  erratic  notions  of  California.  The  eastern 
conception  of  the  extent  of  surface  and  variety  of  climate 
in  a  state  having  eight  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast  may 
have  advanced  somewhat  since  the  times  when  a  pros- 
pective visitor  to  this  coast  came  laden  with  photographs 
and  other  mementoes  for  friends  of  the  senders  located 
anywhere  from  San  Diego  to  Susanville.  In  the  ante- 
railroad  days,  the  consideration  that  a  man  located  in 
Sacramento  was  hardly  likely  to  run  up  against  a.  man 
in  Tehama  or  Santa  Barbara  never  seemed  fairly  to  pene- 
trate the  eastern  brain.  Every  "  old-horse  sale  "  in  those 
days  included  an  extensive  assortment  of  these  ill-starred 
consignments,  ranging  from  the  smirking  daguerreotype 
picture  to  woolen  socks  and  religious  literature. 


This  uncertainty,  when  it  extended  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  course  took  on  a  wild  indefiniteness  propor- 
tioned to  the  added  distance.  Only  about  fifteen  years 
ago  an  estimable  cockney  gentleman,  coming  out  to  take 
a  position  in  a  bank  in  a  leading  California  town,  brought 
a  whole  trunkful  of  sponges  and  soap,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  during  a  life-time  of  "  tubbing  "  he  might  re- 
quire a  large  supply  of  these  luxuries,  and  would  of  course 
not  be  able  to  buy  any  on  this  barbarous  coast. 


The  climate  was  another  unknown  quantity.  A  re- 
turned miner  from  the  gulches  of  the  snow-capped  Sierras 
has  been  the  means  of  sending  a  whole  ship-load  of  pros- 
pectors to  the  Yuma  desert,  equipped  for  a  polar  expedi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  chance  meeting  with  a 
Yankee  hidalgo  from  the  cattle  ranches  of  southern  Cali- 


fornia induced  a  lady,  who  was  going  out  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  Shasta,  to  give  away  a  valuable  set  of  furs,  on 
the  hasty  assumption  that  she  couldn't  wear  them  in  that 
parched  and  torrid  region — where  snow-shoes  are  the 
principal  means  of  travel  for  six  months  in  the  year. 


But  all  these  blunders  of  a  purely  material  nature  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  misconception  of  our  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  status.  This  was  somewhat  start- 
lingly  (and,  it  might  have  turned  out,  dangerously)  illus- 
trated a  short  time  since,  by  a  young  gentleman  from 
Vermont.  Having  been  introduced  at  his  boarding-house 
table  to  two  ladies,  he  was  much  pleased  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  and  lost  little  time  in  availing  himself  of 
their  cordial  invitation  to  call.  Before  paying  the  visit, 
the  introducer  said  to  him,  by  way  of  preparation,  "  You'll 
have  to  be  on  your  mettle,  young  man — those  ladies  are 
just  lightning;  have  to  be  wide  awake  to  keep  up  with  'em, 
I  can  tell  you."  This  somewhat  vague  information  was 
sufficient  for  the  knowing  young  collegian.  "California 
ladies;  yes,  1  see.  Well,  I  guess  I  can  keep  my  end  up; 
haven't  been  through  old  Harvard  for  nothing." 

And  in  order  to  impress  the  ladies  favorably,  he  rattled 
on,  weaving  into  his  continuous  stream  of  bright  com- 
ment such  awful  stories  from  the  not-too-choice  college 
repertory  that  he  alternately  froze  his  listeners  with  horror 
and  warmed  them  into  indignation,  with  the  dreadful  re- 
sult that  they  never  again  recognize  either  him  or  the  one 
who  introduced  him. 

The  young  man  was,  in  fact,  a  very  modest  and  proper 
young  gentleman,  though  quite  able  to  adapt  himself 
fully  to  the  supposed  local  requirements.  Perceiving  his 
mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
of  any  attempt  at  explanation,  he  has  wisely  concluded  to 
get  all  the  fun  he  can  out  of  it  by  telling  the  joke  on  him- 
self, with  an  enjoyment  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  far  from 
feeling.   

Babies  and  pets  of  all  kinds  are  proverbially  averse  to 
"  showing  off"  when  required  to  do  so.  A  little  tot  of 
three  years,  who  is  being  carefully  led  in  the  ways  of 
politeness  and  the  paths  of  table  etiquette,  was  seated  at 
the  lunch-table — the  center  of  an  admiring  group  of 
aunts,  cousins  and  friends.  A  spoonful  of  jam  was  put 
on  baby's  plate,  and,  of  course,  the  proud  mamma  must 
exhibit  little  missy's  accomplishments.  But  the  gently 
insinuating  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  lady?"  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  a  renewed  devotion  to  the  delicacy. 
The  suggested  "Thank  you  "  was  not  forthcoming;  and 
to  the  encouragingly  repeated  "  What  does  baby  say  for 
the  nice  jam?"  that  wise  child,  holding  out  her  plate  in 
two  chubby  hands,  promptly  replied,  "  'Itty  more  jam  !  " 


An  eastern  dramatic  paper,  in  commenting  on  Tom 
Keene's  constant  improvement  in  Shakespearean  roles, 
says  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  actor  will  repre- 
sent such  parts  in  a  manner  "  absolutely  irreproachable 
by  his  brother  tragedians."  It  may  be  rash  to  comment 
on  the  soonness  or  far-off-ness  of  the  event,  but  the  pre- 
diction is  a  safe  one  that  the  time  in  which  any  artist  shall 
do  any  thing  that  can  not  be  found  fault  with  by  his 
brother  artists  will  be  year  one  of  the  millennium. 

Perhaps  the  critic  meant  to  write  "  unapproachable," — 
an  assertion  which,  however  open  to  argument,  is  not  so 
absolutely  impossible  as  the  one  quoted. 


And  speaking  of  artists'  judgment  of  art,  what  a  singular 
comment  on  critical  acumen  is  found  in  the  disputes  and 
arguments  over  certain  works  of  art  being  "genuine  old 
masters!"  The  professed  connoisseurs  will  rave  over 
color,  and  handling,  and  depth,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
technical  perfection,  till  it  is  discovered  that  the  treasure 
is  but  an  "  imitation  "—that  is,  the  work  of  a  live  man 
instead  of  a  dead  one ;  and  then  they  fall  upon  it,  tooth 
and  nail,  and  rend  it  to  tatters.  In  any  case,  what  bearing 
on  the  merit  of  the  work  has  the  name  of  the  workman? 
Is  there  no  criterion  of  excellence  by  which  a  painting 


can  be  judged  aside  from  the  prestige  of  being  dirty  and 
dilapidated?  I  have  always  believed  that  Shakespeare 
knew  every  thing,  but  it  is  evident  that  his  intuition 
stopped  short  of  comprehending  the  whole  art  of  criti- 
cism when  he  wrote,  "  What's  in  a  name?" 


A  teacher  in  one  of  our  second  grades  was  listening  to 
a  description  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec,  as  given 
with  great  lavishness  of  detail  by  one  of  her  pupils. 
When  the  recital  was  finished  the  teacher  said — 

"That  was  very  well  told,  Johnnie;  but  you  didn't 
mention  that  two  noted  generals  were  killed  in  that 
battle." 

"Oh,  no;  I  forgot  that!  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were 
killed;  Montcalm  was  struck  by  lightning." 

"  Oh  no,  dear;  he  was  killed — shot,  of  course." 

But  the  youth  persisted.  And  several  hands  were  raised, 
the  owners  whereof  corroborated  their  companion's  state- 
ment, adding,  by  way  of  cumulative  evidence — 

"  It  says  so  in  the  book !  " 

The  perplexed  teacher  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
text-book  to  discover  what  expression  in  its  account  of 
the  battle  had  originated  this  remarkable  addition  to  the 
accepted  facts  of  history.  The  mystery  was  explained 
when  she  read — 

"  When  he  saw  the  English  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
Montcalm  was  thunder-struck." 

The  wiser  pupil  knew  that  it  is  the  lightning  that  strikes, 
and  corrected  the  author's  inaccuracy. 


There  are  some  men  whose  ambition  is  so  modest  and 
reasonable  that  one  feels  that  it  ought  to  be  gratified. 
Most  of  our  sudden  millionaires  want  to  do  something 
striking — to  travel  around  the  world,  to  astonish  Paris 
with  American  gold  (and  brass),  to  start  a  picture  gallery, 
to  found  a  college,  to  build  a  theater,  to  do  something 
which  shall  blazon  their  name  and  fame  before  a  dazzled 
world.  Not  so  the  retiring  Arizona  man  whom  I  shall 
call  Tompkins,  because  everybody  knows  him  by  his 
right  name,  which  isn't  Tompkins. 

There  were  two  brothers.  Month  after  month  they 
had  prospected  the  gulches  and  mesas  around  Tomb- 
stone, living  contentedly,  in  their  little  cabin,  on  the 
faithful  bean,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  can  of  some  pre- 
historic vegetable  from  "the  store"  on  which  they  be- 
stowed the  munificent  patronage  of  their  "grub-bill." 
The  days  on  which  they  indulged  in  a  tin  of  tomatoes 
flavored  with  rosin  and  solder  was  a  red-letter  day,  the 
memory  whereof  remained  long  after  the  vagrant  goat 
had  chewed  the  empty  can  into  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
pristine  splendor. 

Well,  at  last  they  "  struck  it."  The  "  indications  "  were 
all  that  could  be  asked,  and  the  "boys"  were  debating 
whether  to  work  it  or  sell  out  to  a  company  of  English 
capitalists  then  in  Tombstone  "looking  around."  The 
latter  plan  was  agreed  upon,  the  speculators  viewed  the 
ground  and  were  satisfied,  and  Bill  plodded  into  town 
one  morning,  leaving  Jo  at  the  "  diggin's."  About  noon 
he  came  back,  and,  after  watching  his  brother  throw  out 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  dirt,  he  drawled  out — 

"  Wall,  Jo,  I've  done  it— I've  sold  the  ground." 

Jo  leaned  on  his  shovel,  and  looked  up  out  of  the  hole 
in  which  centered  his  earthly  hopes,  asking,  with  some 
interest — 

"  How  much  d'ye  git?" 

"  Ye  can't  guess  in  a  week.    What  d'ye  say  to  a  mill- 
ion, now?" 
"  Sho !  ye  don't  mean  it? " 

"  Yes,  I  do;  we're  worth  half  a  million  apiece,  and  the 
money's  in  the  bank." 

Jo  jumped  out  of  the  hole,  and  as  he  struck  his  honest 
hand,  covered  with  yellow  dirt,  into  the  horny  fraternal 
palm,  he  exclaimed,  with  justifiable  triumph— 

"  By   ,  Bill,  we'll  have  all  the  canned  goods  we 

want,  now!" 

Half  a  million  brings  some  comforts  in  its  train.  . 
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Oh,  three  little  birds  on  a  bramble  spray! 

Each  flew  to  find  him  a  nest : 
There  was  one  went  rarely  over  the  sea, 
And  one  flew  straight  for  the  North  Countrie; 
But  the  third 
Little  bird, 
He  winged  his  way  to  the  watery  West, 
Where  one  that  I  love  sits  sighing. 

Oh,  for  the  withering  bramble  spray, 

And  the  bird  that  sleeps  in  his  nest! 
There  is  one  in  a  castle  over  the  sea, 
And  one  in  a  pine  in  the  North  Countrie; 
Hut  the  third 
Little  bird. 
He  sings  at  a  lattice  far  in  the  West, 
Where  one  that  I  love  lies  dying. 

Ah  me,  for  the  thorny  bramble  spray, 

And  the  weary  bird  in  his  nest ! 
There  is  one  that  dreams  of  the  silver  sea, 
And  one  looks  over  the  North  Countrie; 
Hut  the  third 
Little  bird, 
He  sings  o'er  a  grave  in  the  West, 
Where  one  that  I  love  is  lying. 

Philip  Thyne,  in  Clwmbers's  Journal. 


COLONEL  PIKE,  OF  ST.  JOE. 


RY  B.  B.  VALENTINE. 


(Copyrighted,  1885.] 

The  day  express  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  was 
bowling  smoothly  and  merrily  along,  westward  bound,  as 
I  stepped  into  the  smoking-car  to  enjoy  a  quiet  pipe.  I 
am  not  an  inveterate  smoker,  yet  few  days  pass  without 
my  consuming  two  or  three  cigars  and  filling  my  pipe  as 
many  times.  I  like  a  pipe,  and  I  think  there  is  no  form 
of  smoking  out  of  which  so  much  solid  comfort  can  be 
extracted.  Traveling  about  as  much  as  I  do,  it  is  almost 
indispensable.  I  am  the  agent  for  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  East.  Our  specialty  is 
the  construction  of  car  wheels.  We  own  several  valuable 
patents,  and  supply  railroad  companies  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  I  have  been  many  years  with  the  firm;  my  posi- 
tion is  a  most  responsible  one,  fairly  lucrative.  The  sole 
objection  to  the  occupation  is  the  constant  necessity  for 
moving  from  place  to  place.  I  look  forward  to  the  day, 
however,  when  I  shall  have  saved  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  settle  down  in  one  spot. 

As  I  walked  toward  the  forward  end  of  the  smoking-car 
somebody  brushed  by  me.  So  trivial  a  matter  I  should 
not  have  noticed,  did  not  this  story  turn  on  the  fact.  I 
did  not  see  the  man's  face;  I  simply  have  a  vague  im- 
pression of  a  soiled  linen  duster,  but  it  is  an  impression, 
and  nothing  more.  That  one  passenger  should  be  passing 
into  a  car  and  another  one  passing  out  at  the  same  time 
is  certainly  not  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  car  was 
just  about  as  dirty  a  car  as  smoking-cars  usually  are. 
There  were  fixed  tables  for  card-playing,  and  well-worn 
and  shabby  seats,  covered  with  imitation  leather,  on  each 
side  of  them.  I  sat  at  the  farthest  table,  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  loaded  and  lit  my  pipe,  pulled  out  a  St.  Louis 
paper,  and  began  to  read,  but  my  mind  refused  to  allow 
itself  to  be  concentrated  on  the  news;  sol  let  my  hand 
fall  lazily  by  my  side,  and  looked  in  a  purposeless  way 
out  of  the  window.  Then  I  turned  and  raised  the  paper 
again,  and  in  doing  so  my  eyes  fell  on  something  that 
glittered  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
a  large  and  very  curious  diamond  ring — an  antique. 
There  was  one  large  stone,  ot  fine-water,  surrounded  by 
star-shaped  clusters  of  brilliants,  the  general  effect  being 
rich  and  fine.  Instead  of  a  massive  hoop  of  gold  to  sup- 
port so  handsome  a  setting,  there  was  nothing  but  two 
pieces  of  thin  gold  wire  to  encircle  the  finger  ol  the 
wearer.  How  so  valuable  an  article  had  been  dropped 
was  very  clear.  One  of  the  gold  wires  had  a  piece  appa- 
rently cut  out  of  it,  the  other  was  worn  almost  through. 
The  ring  had  evidently  not  fitted  the  owner's  finger,  and 
had  slipped  off  without  his  knowing  of  the  loss. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  hurried  footstep  behind 
me,  and  a  sharp-featured,  black-mustached  man  came 
and  stood  opposite  me.  His  face  wore  a  rather  anxious 
look ;  he  was  well  dressed,  and  had  a  winning,  pleasant, 
off-hand  manner. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  but  very  distinct 
voice,  bringing  his  head  close  to  mine;  "  I  have  just  lost 
something  of  great  value.  It  is  a  ring — a  diamond  ring. 
Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  it?  I  wouldn't  part  with  that 
ring  for  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Is  this  yours?"  I  asked,  as  I  held  out  the  glittering 
jewel,  the  blaze  from  the  stones  almost  making  him  wink. 

"Why,  certainly,"  he  replied,  taking  it  from  me  gently 
and  transferring  the  frail  wire  hoops  to  his  finger.  A  great 
weight  seemed  to  have  lifted  from  his  mind,  and  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  gratitude.  "  I  am  Colonel  Pike,  of 
St.  Joe,"  he  continued;  "everybody  knows  me.  My  of- 
fice is  in  the  Monroe  block.  Now,  don't  fail  to  look  me 
up  whenever  you're  down  my  way.  I'll  give  you  a  first- 
rate  time.  Come  out  and  have  a  drink  with  me  when 
we  stop  at  Knobnoster.  I'll  just  run  back  to  the  parlor- 
car  and  tell  Mrs.  Pike  I've  found  it.  You  never  saw  a 
woman  so  scared  in  your  life  about  a  thing;  and,"  he 
added,  looking  at  his  ring  with  a  Duzzled  .air,  "I  must 
have  lost  a  bit  of  the  wire." 

He  knelt,  but  failed  to  find  the  missing  piece  |on  the 


floor  of  the  car,  and  while  hastily  brushing  off  the  dust 
from  his  knees,  said  : 

"  I  guess  I'd  better  put  it  in  my  pocket,  for  fear  I  might 
lose  it  again.    I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you." 

Then  he  hurried  away  to  inform  Mrs.  Pike  of  the  good 
news." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  train  stopped  at  Knob- 
noster. I  had  my  drink  with  Colonel  Pike,  who  quickly 
left  me  to  rejoin  Mrs.  Pike,  who,  he  said,  was  not  well. 
I  went  back  to  the  smoker,  resumed  my  seat,  relit  my 
pipe,  and  while  lazily  watching  the  sluggish  clouds  of 
smoke  as  the  train  continued  its  journey,  I  heard  a  voice 
asking  if  anybody  had  found  a  diamond  ring.  I  was  not 
the  person  addressed,  but,  after  the  pleasant  little  episode 
with  Colonel  Pike,  I  naturally  took  some  interest  in  the 
matter. 

"  What's  all  this  about  a  diamond  ring?  "  I  turned  and 
inquired. 

"Yes,  I've  lost  one,"  said  a  shabbily  dressed  young 
man,  in  a  state  of  breathless  excitement.  "  I'm  sure  I 
dropped  it  in  this  smoking-car,"  he  gasped,  "just  where 
you're  sitting." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  how  many  people  on  this  train  are  go- 
ing to  lose  diamond  rings,"  I  said,  with  pronounced  sar- 
casm.   "  I've  already  found  one,  and  how  " 

"  It's  mine,  it's  mine,  I  tell  you,"  shouted  the  new 
claimant. 

"  If  it  is  yours,"  I  answered,  coolly,  you'd  better  go  back 
in  the  parlor-car  and  see  Colonel  Pike,  of  St.  Joe;  you'll 
find  him  next  to  his  wife.  Settle  the  matter  between  your- 
selves. He's  the  rightful  owner  of  the  ring,  and  he's  got 
it.    He  identified  his  property,  and  I  handed  it  over." 

The  excited,  shabby  young  man  rushed  out  of  the  car, 
slamming  the  door  after  him,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
returned  to  my  table,  pallid  with  rage. 

"  I  knew  you  were  lying,"  he  hissed. 

My  temper  is  considered  good,  but  there  are  few  men 
who  call  me  a  liar  with  impunity.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  knock  the  man  down,  but  I  thought  better  of  it,  and 
said  to  him : 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  moderate  your  language.  I'll 
go  with  you  to  Colonel  Pike  and  investigate  the  matter." 

We  went  into  the  parlor-car  together.  It  was  but  half 
full,  but  there  was  no  Colonel  Pike  there,  nor  any  one 
answering  to  his  description.  I  called  the  Pullman 
conductor,  and  asked  him  if  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Pike 
had  occupied  chairs  in  the  car.  There  were  no  such 
names  on  his  list.  Then  we  passed  into  the  next  car, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  train,  but  I  could  see  no 
Pike.  All  this  time  the  shabby  young  man  was  following 
me  about  like  a  cat  after  a  mouse. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,"  he  muttered,  with  a 
sneer. 

His  manner  was  very  offensive;  but  I  was  calm.  At 
this  moment  the  conductor  of  the  train  came  along. 

"  Look  here."  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  me, 
"  this  fellow  is  a  thief."  The  situation  was  getting  inter- 
esting to  the  other  passengers.  "  He  found  my  diamond 
ring  in  the  smoking-car,  and  he  won't  give  it  back  to  me." 
I  allowed  him  to  go  on  and  tell  his  story.  "  He  says,"  he 
continued,  "  he  gave  it  to  a  passenger  on  the  train,  and 
he  can't  find  him." 

I  saw  by  the  way  the  conductor  received  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  loser  of  the 
ring,  who  had  an  unprepossessing  expression  and  a  dis- 
agreeable personality,  beside  being  carelessly  and  shab- 
bily dressed.    It  was  now  my  turn  to  speak. 

"I  certainly  did  find  a  ring,  and  I  handed  it  to  its 
owner,  Colonel  Pike,  of  St.  Joe,  just  before  the  train 
stopped  at  Knobnoster." 

"  Colonel  who,  of  St.  Joe? "  said  a  voice  from  the  end 
of  the  car. 

"  Colonel  Pike,"  I  answered,  walking  toward  the  in- 
quirer, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  clew  to  the  mystery. 

"  Wa-al,"  drawled  a  lank,  wiry,  well-preserved  West- 
erner, of  about  fifty-five,  "  I've  been  livin'  in  St.  Joe  for  nigh 
onto  twenty  years,  and  never  heerd  of  no  Colonel  Pike." 

"Oh  yes;  his  office  is  in  the  Monroe  block,  and  he 
says  he's  well  known." 

"  The  Monroe  block,  eh?  Wa-al,  the  Monroe  block 
was  burnt  down  about  fifteen  months  ago,  and  ain't  been 
built  up  yet.    It  warn't  there  last  week,  anyhow." 

A  look  of  insolent  triumph  passed  over  the  countenance 
of  the  ring  claimant,  who  once  more  demanded  that  I 
should  return  his  property  to  him.  I  must  confess  that  I 
felt  perplexed.  I  certainly  had  given  a  diamond  ring  to 
a  man  who  called  himself  Colonel  Pike,  of  St.  Joe,  and 
who  had  unaccountably  disappeared.  The  conductor 
shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  winked  at  me,  to  convey 
the  idea  he  did  not  believe  the  young  man's  story.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  "  What  was  the  ring  like?  " 
I  asked. 

"  A  large  diamond  encircled  by  small  diamond  stars, 
and  two  wires — one  of  them  broken — to  hold  the  setting 
on  the  finger,"  was  the  immediate  response. 

"  That's  the  article  I  handed  to  " — I  was  going  to  say 
Colonel  Pike — "  to  a  well-dressed  man  with  a  black  mus- 
tache." 

"  Had  he  on  a  blue  scarf,  with  small,  white  spots?;"  the 
conductor  inquired. 
I  remembered  that  he  had. 

"  I  know  the  fellow ;  he  was'in  the  last  car.   He  had  a 


ticket  for  Kansas  City.    I  have  missed  him  for  the  last 

hour." 

"  That  man,"  I  said,  "  has  the  ring.  Here  is  my  card. 
I  am  financially  responsible ;  but  I  don't  see  what  I  can 
do  against  a  smart  thief  like  that." 

"  I  know  the  thief,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  shaking 
his  fist  in  my  face.    "  You're  the  thief!  " 

I  controlled  myself  once  more.  I  am  very  powerfully 
built,  am  over  six  feet  high,  an  excellent  amateur  pugilist, 
and  was  through  the  war.  It  may  seem  a  boastful  remark, 
but  I  have  yet  to  experience  the  sensation  of  physical 
fear.  This  puny  individual,  who  had  insulted  me,  I  could 
have  punished  most  severely  with  one  solitary  blow. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  seconds;  then  the  con- 
ductor spoke,  addressing  the  pertinacious  claimant,  and 
holding  up  a  finger  in  a  cautionary  way. 

"  See  here,  young  fellow,  this  kind  of  thing  has  got  to 
stop  while  you're  aboard  this  train.  If  you  want  to  call 
gentlemen  thieves,  wait  till  you  get  to  the  point  you've 
bought  your  ticket  for.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
this  yarn  of  yours  about  the  diamond  ring.  You  can't 
play  off  on  me.  It's  a  put-up  job  between  you  and  this 
Colonel  Pike — a  blackmailing  scheme.  Don't  believe 
you  ever  owned  a  real  diamond  ring  in  your  life.  You 
look  like  a  duck  who'd  wear  five-thousand-dollar  jewelry ! 
This  one  we've  been  hearing  so  much  about  is,  I'll  bet 
a  dollar,  bogus;  so  you  just  go  and  take  your  seat  and 
keep  quiet." 

Within  the  next  ten  minutes  so  terrible  an  occurrence 
took  place  that  I  can  scarcely  remember  every  detail  of 
what  passed  after  the  conductor's  speech.  I  moved  toward 
the  smoking-car,  with  my  pipe  in  my  hand,  intending  to  re- 
sume my  old  place.  When  I  reached  the  platform  of  the 
car  next  to  it  I  felt  a  nervous,  bony  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
I  turned  and  saw  the  loser  of  the  ring.  His  teeth  were 
clinched,  and  he  glared  at  me  fiercely. 

"  Keep  your  hands  off  me,"  I  said,  disengaging  myself, 
and  dropping  my  pipe  in  doing  so. 

"  I  won't !  "  he  yelled.  "  You've  got  my  ring,  and  I'm 
going  to  have  it." 

I  now  began  to  get  angry  at  the  fellow's  persistency. 

"  Let  me  pass,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,"  I  cried, 
at  the  same  time  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and  holding 
him  at  arm's  length.  He  was  on  the  platform  of  the 
smoking-car,  I  at  the  edge  of  the  next  one.  The  high 
words  and  the  struggle  caused  a  number  of  the  passengers 
to  rush  out.  They  surrounded  us.  The  train  had  re- 
duced speed  slightly  to  cross  a  bridge  over  a  rapid  river. 
The  weight  of  the  locomotive  was  just  on  the  rails  of  the 
structure.  There  was  a  frightful,  crashing  shock,  followed 
by  an  appalling  bump.  I  clutched  at  something  to  save 
myself.  The  car,  on  the  platform  of  which  I  stood,  hung 
over  the  bank  of  the  river,  resting  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  while  the  engine,  baggage-car  and  smoker  were  lying 
in  a  confused  heap  below,  in  the  water,  having  fallen  sixty 
or  seventy  feet,  killing  or  maiming  some  thirty  human 
beings.  Flames  burst  out  from  the  wreck.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  train  had  jumped  the  track,  the  passengers 
in  the  coaches  being  by  a  miracle  unhurt.  The  bridge 
had  suddenly  given  way,  and  my  assailant,  who  had 
caused  me  so  much  annoyance,  I  could  see — as  I  held  on 
to  the  rail  of  the  platform — in  a  shapeless,  lifeless  mass, 
with  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  on  what  was  formerly 
the  roof  of  the  smoker.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  day?  The 
hissing  steam,  the  burning  wood,  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying,  will  always  linger  in  my  recollection. 

It  was  getting  dark.  Messengers  were  at  once  sent  to 
the  nearest  station,  and  everybody  went  down  the  steep 
bank  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of  the  charred  dead  and  to 
rescue  those  who  might  be  living.  The  sight  when  I  got 
among  the  crushed  cars  was  terrible.  Broken  glass, 
splinters,  and  burnt  and  scorched  arms  and  legs,  that  had 
been  wrenched  from  human  beings  who  a  few  minutes 
ago  were  full  ot  health  and  vigor,  protruded  in  a  ghastly 
manner  from  the  wreck.  With  the  help  of  a  brakeman,  I 
carried  up  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the  young  man  who 
claimed  the  ring  I  had  found ;  his  heart  still  beat,  but 
he  was  fearfully  injured.  His  right  arm  and  leg  were 
broken  in  two  or  three  places ;  his  cheek  was  horribly 
lacerated,  and  his  skull  fractured.  I  really  felt  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellow,  and  resolved  to  devote  all  my  attention 
to  him.  With  several  other  of  the  wounded,  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  little  village  of  Centerville;  and  then  I  anx- 
iously waited  for  the  doctor's  opinion,  who  discovered 
that  he  had  sustained  all  the  injuries  I  had  mentioned,  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  They  said  it  was  possible  for  him  to  live,  but  his 
recovery  in  any  case  would  take  many  months.  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  in  some  way  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  dreadful  misfortune,  and  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  my  power.  That 
same  night  I  engaged  comfortable  rooms  for  him,  and 
paid  two  months'  board  in  advance.  I  gave  the  local 
doctor— a  bright  young  man— two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, authorized  him  to  secure  a  nurse,  and  to  draw  on  me 
for  any  additional  funds  that  might  be  necessary.  What 
troubled  me  more  than  any  thing  was  that  I  could  not 
find  the  slightest  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  friends  or 
relatives,  nor  could  I  even  learn  his  name.  Any  papers 
he  had  about  him  must  have  fallen  in  the  river.  The 
next  morning  I  saw  the  sufferer's  broken  limbs  set  and  his 
wounds  dressed.  The  doctors  said  he  was  doing  fairly 
well,t.although  barely  conscious.   I  then  continued  my 
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journey,  leaving  word  that  I  was  instantly  to  be  com- 
municated with  should  any  of  his  friends  come  to  Center- 
ville  or  make  inquiries  concerning  him.  But  weeks 
passed  and  no  one  had  appeared  who  knew  him.  Bat- 
tered, shapeless  and  charred  remains  of  other  victims  had 
been  identified  and  buried,  but  not  a  soul  had  asked  a 
question  or  seemed  to  know  this  young  man,  who  lay  in 
this  remote  village,  hovering  between  life  and  death,  un- 
able to  utter  an  intelligible  word. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  about  five  months 
after  what  was  known  as  the  Green  River  Bridge  acci- 
dent, that  I  was  in  the  town  of  Hudson-on-Hudson, 
New  YrJrk,  on  business.  It  was  a  trivial  matter  that  had 
taken  me  there ;  but  before  I  had  carried  out  my  object 
I  received  a  very  urgent  telegram  from  the  head  of  our 
firm,  telling  me  to  start  at  once  for  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  close  an  important  contract.  This  contract 
was  one  for  which  a  number  of  rival  manufacturers  had 
put  in  bids,  and  it  had  remained  open  on  account  of 
some  little  difference  as  to  terms.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found,  to  my  annoyance,  that  I  had  just  missed  the 
train  that  would  have  enabled  me  to  make  connection 
and  get  to  Springfield  late  that  night.  I  knew  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  there  before  business  hours  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  beat  my  competitors.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  drive  over  to  Pittsfield,  and  there  connect  with 
the  Boston  and  Albany  night  express  from  Troy  to  Bos- 
ton, which  passes  through  Springfield  and  would  enable 
me  to  be  there  in  proper  time.  For  this  purpose  I  hired 
a  horse  and  buggy,  which  I  undertook  to  send  back  in 
good  order  and  condition  to  my  friend,  the  Hudson  livery- 
stable  keeper.  I  knew  the  direction  in  which  I  must 
drive,  but  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  road.  I  am, 
however,  generally  successful  in  finding  my  way  through 
strange  regions,  and  saw  no  reason  why  this  instance 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  was  only  one  of 
those  September  nights  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  in  April.  The  air  was  warm,  but  the  weather  was 
squally  and  rainy.  Black  clouds  obscured  the  moon  for  a 
time ;  then  would  follow  a  shower,  giving  excellent  promise 
of  rain  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  But  the  moon, 
encircled  by  a  halo,  would  again  show  itself,  only  to  be 
once  more  concealed  from  view.  It  was  therefore  dark 
and  light  by  turns,  and  after  driving  eight  or  ten  miles 
through  a  thickly  wooded  and  hilly  country  I  fancied  I 
was  off  the  road.  I  stopped  at  a  farm-house,  and  aroused 
the  farmer  from  his  slumbers,  much  to  his  disgust. 

"  I'll  give  you  ten  dollars,"  I  said,  "  to  drive  with  me  as 
far  as  Pittsfield.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  road,  and  I'm  in  a 
hurry  to  get  there." 

He  surveyed  me  carefully,  to  make  sure  that  I  was  not 
a  horse-thief  or  a  tramp. 

"  Wa-al,  mister,  ten  dollars  is  a  good  bit  of  money,  but 
I'm  an  old  man,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  myself;  but  if 
my  son  Pete  likes  to  go,  he  kin." 

Pete  did  "  like,"  and  I  was  soon  on  my  journey  again. 
Pete  was  a  tall,  raw,  uncouth  youth  of  about  twenty.  He 
had  very  little  to  say,  so  at  last  I  ceased  to  talk  with  him. 
A  large,  thick  cloud  again  passed  over  the  moon,  but  no 
more  rain  fell.  We  had  passed  the  state  line,  and  were 
skirting  the  hills  toward  Pittsfield,  and  had  reached 
a  winding  road,  on  each  side  of  which  were  trees.  The 
clouds  began  to  thin.  I  turned  to  look  at  my  compan- 
ion. His  gaze  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  some  object  right 
ahead. 

"  Why,  man  alive  !  what  are  you  staring  at? "  I  asked. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  still  gazed  so  hard  in  the 
same  direction  that  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of 
their  sockets.    At  this  moment  the  moon  came  from  be- 
hind a  cloud;  then   Pete,  giving  an  unearthly  yell, 
jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and  ran  back  as  hard  as  he  could 
tear.    The  sudden  movement  startled  the  horse,  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  pulling  him  in ;  and,  when  I  had 
him  in  hand,  he,  too,  showed  a  disposition  to  shy.  I  now 
saw  what  had  scared  Pete.    There  was  a  burial  ground 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  the  right.    The  white  tombstones 
were  plainly  visible  through  the  trees,  and  on  one  grave 
stood  the  tall,  white  figure  of  a  woman,  with  long  hair,  in 
flowing  robes.    Her  hands  were  clasped  and  raised  above 
her  head,  as  if  in  prayer.  It  was  a  weird,  unearthly  look- 
ing sight,  and  well  calculated  to  frighten  anybody.  Then 
the  ghost,  for  I  suppose  I  must  so  call  it,  swayed  to  and 
fro,  and  moaned.  I  secured  the  horse  and  buggy  to  a  tree, 
and  sprang  over  the  fence  that  surrounded  the  burial 
ground.    I  made  my  way  up  the  hill  toward  where  the 
figure  stood.   I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  faith  in  the  supernatural ;  and,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  have  no  physical  fear.    My  object  in  investigating 
this  strange  appearance  was  partly  a  humane  one  and 
partly  curiosity.  The  figure  was  alive ;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that :  and  it  was  not  a  spook ;  there  was  still  less 
doubt  about  that.   I  was  right  before  it;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  moonlight  falling  on  the  white  night-dress  of 
the  woman— in  a  graveyard,  too— did  have  a  somewhat 
startling  effect.   Her  face  was  very  pale.   She  was  hand- 
some, and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  staring  into  vacancy. 
She  was  evidently  a  somnambulist,  who  had  wandered 
some  distance  from  her  home— for  there  were  no  houses 
near,— and  was  in  a  most  dangerous  position,  with  nothing 
but  slippers  on  and  a  thin  garment,  in  the  damp  night  air. 
My  mind  was  soon  made  up  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
I  must  find  this  woman's  home,  and  take  her  to  it.  I  knew 


the  shock  it  would  cause  if  I  woke  her,  but  there  was  no 
alternative.  I  seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  lifted  her  from 
the  ground.  She  awoke  instantly,  looked  at  me,  shrieked 
faintly,  and  then  swooned  away.  I  kicked  down  the  fence 
and  carried  her  to  the  buggy,  and  wrapped  the  rug  over 
her  shoulders,  supporting  her  with  my  right  arm  as  I  drove 
quickly  along  the  road,  determined  to  stop  at  the  first 
house  I  saw.  I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  a  small 
frame  cottage  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane.  The 
young  woman  was  still  insensible.  A  middle-aged  man 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  inquired  what  the 
matter  was. 

"  I've  got  i  young  woman  in  my  buggy,"  I  said, 
"  whom  I  have  just  found  wandering  about,  in  her  sleep, 
in  the  graveyard.  She  has  fainted,  and  is  half-naked; 
you'd  better  let  me  in." 

"  By  gosh,"  said  the  old  man,  sympathetically,  "  that 
must  be  Mrs.  Sherbrooke.  She  has  never  got  over  the 
death  of  her  husband.    I'll  come  down." 

I  laid  my  snowy  burden  on  the  sofa  in  the  cottage,  and 
the  man  and  his  wife  applied  restoratives.  The  young 
widow  recovered  consciousness,  but  appeared  to  be  quite 
dazed  by  the  strange  surroundings. 

"I  guess,"  spoke  the  man,  "  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
do,  mister,  is  to  drive  Mrs.  Sherbrooke  home.  She  lives 
in  a  brick  house  about  a  mile  up  the  lane,  on  the  left.  I'll 
go  with  you  if  you  like,  but  you  can't  miss  it." 

Borrowing  another  blanket  and  putting  it  around  her,  I 
drove  toward  the  young  woman's  home.  There  was 
much  commotion  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Sherbrooke  had 
already  been  missed,  and  her  father,  brother,  and  the 
coachman  were  already  on  the  point  of  starting  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  look  for  her.  I  learned  that  she  had 
acquired  the  practice  of  walking  in  her  sleep  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.  A  careful  watch  was  kept  over  her 
movements  during  the  night,  but  she  frequently  managed 
to  evade  all  precautions.  Her  favorite  haunt  was  the 
burial  ground  where  her  husband's  remains  lay  interred. 
I  received  the  warmest  thanks  from  the  family  for  what  I 
had  done,  although  no  man  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in 
him  could  have  done  less. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  catch  that  train  at  Pittsfield," 
said  Mrs.  Sherbrooke's  father.  "  Stay  here  at  any  rate 
until  daybreak,  and  I'll  drive  you  over  to  the  station." 

It  was  quite  true  my  adventure  and  the  delay  in  conse- 
quence would  prevent  my  arriving  at  Springfield  at  that 
time,  I  thought.  I  therefore  consented  to  stay,  but  did 
not  care  to  go  to  bed.  The  old  gentleman  got  out  some 
whisky  and  cigars,  and  insisted  on  staying  up  with  me; 
and  then  he  began  to  talk. 

"  It's  a  painful  story  in  connection  with  my  daughter, 
but  perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear  it.  Well,  she  was  very 
much  in  love  with  young  Sherbrooke,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried. He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  rather  shiftless  and 
erratic.  He  had  some  means,  and  got  tired  of  the  East, 
and  concluded  to  leave  his  wife  for  a  little  and  go  to 
Texas,  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  there  with  his  capital. 
He  started,  and  was  killed  in  the  Green  River  Bridge 
ciccidciit 

"I  was  in  that  smash-up,"  I  said,  becoming  quite 
interested. 

"  Oh,  it  was  horrible  !  "  sighed  the  old  man,  "  You,  as 
I  see,  came  out  of  it  all  right,  but  poor  George  was  in  the 
forward  car,  the  smoker,  and  was  mangled  almost  beyond 
recognition.  We've  got  a  few  pieces  of  him  buried  in  yon 
graveyard,  where  you  found  my  daughter.  I  identified 
them,  and  brought  them  on  with  me  from  Centerville.  It 
was  a  pretty  difficult  job  to  pick  them  out,  but  we  knew 
they  were  his  remains,  owing  to  a  diamond  ring  on  the 
finger." 

"A  diamond  ring,"  I  exclaimed,  m  astonishment; 
"  what  kind  of  a  diamond  ring? " 

"  An  old-fashioned  thing,— one  that's  been  in  poor 
George's  family  for  generations.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and 
always  carried  it  around  with  him." 

"  Was  it,"  I  asked,  "  a  ring  with  one  large  stone  of  fine- 
water,  with  star-shaped  clusters  of  brilliants?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  it  was." 

"  And  had  it  two  pieces  of  thin  gold  wire  to  go  round 
the  finger? " 
"  Certainly ;  you  must  have  seen  it." 
"  I  have  seen  it,"  I  said. 

"We'll  soon  settle  that  question,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Sherbrooke's  father,  going  to  the  drawer  of  a  bureau  and 
producing  the  identical  ring  that  I  had  given  to  '  Colonel 
Pike,  of  St.  Joe,'  and  which  had  afterward  been  claimed 
by  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  was  now  slowly  recov- 
ering from  his  injuries  at  Centerville. 

"  Describe  your  late  son-in-law  as  closely  as  you  can." 

"  Well,  George  was  an  odd  sort  of  chap.  No  one 
liked  him  until  he  knew  him  well.  He  was  rather  slouchy 
in  his  dress,  and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome;  but  he  was 
a  very  good  fellow  for  all  that." 

This  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  the  man  at 
Centerville,  in  the  doctor's  hands.  It  was  my  turn  to  tell 
my  story,  and  I  naturally  had  a  very  attentive  listener. 
The  tender-hearted  old  gentleman  interrupted  before  I 
had  half  finished. 

"George  isn't  dead,"  he  cried,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  and  Annie  will  be  happy  again.  I  must  not  tell  her 
until  morning.  But  how  came  this  diamond  ring  to  be 
found  when  this  Colonel  Pike,  to  whom  you  gave  it,  had 
left  the  train?  " 


"That,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand.  I  advise  yoi: 
to  say  nothing  at  present  to  your  daughter.  Let  us  first 
be  certain  that  it  is  the  right  man.  The  shattered  hopes 
might  kill  her.  Come  with  me  to  Springfield,  and  we'll 
start  for  Centerville  to-morrow  night.  I  am  as  much  in- 
terested in  this  matter  as  you  are.  After  you  have  identi- 
fied your  son-in-law,  we'll  make  inquires  about  the  re- 
mains that  you  buried,  and  on  the  finger  of  which  the 
ring  was  found." 

Two  days  later  we  were  at  Centerville,  by  the  bedside 
of  George  Sherbrooke.  He  was  making  .favorable  prog- 
ress. He  smiled  feebly  when  he  saw  his  father-in-law, 
and  thanked  me  with  a  grateful  look  when  I  handed  him 
the  ring.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  talk,  and  it  was 
decided  that  his  wife  should  not  be  told  of  his  existence 
until  I  saw  her. 

"  The  news  must  be  broken  very  gently,  and  by  and 
by  she  can  come  here  and  nurse  him." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  inquiring  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  identification  of  the  crushed  bodies  and 
charred  limbs  that  were  found  after  the  accident.  The 
hand,  I  learned,  on  which  the  ring  was,  was  discovered 
reduced  to  a  cinder,  jammed  in  between  some  shapeless 
trunks  at  the  end  of  the  baggage-car.  The  front  part  of  the 
smoker  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  baggage-car  had  been 
literally  mashed  into  pulp,  having  fallen  at  an  acute 
angle  at  the  top  of  the  locomotive,  fire  having  done  the 
rest.  I  then  arrived  at  these  conclusions  :  That "  Colonel 
Pike,  of  St.  Joe,"  had,  after  taking  that  drink  with  me, 
concealed  himself  under  the  trunks  in  the  baggage-car, 
with  the  ring  on  his  finger.  He  did  this  in  order  that  I 
might  not  see  him  again.  A  mere  way  station  like  Knob- 
noster  was  no  place  for  him  to  get  off  at.  He  wished  to 
slip  away  at  some  town  where  he  could  meet  his  pals. 
Besides,  it  was  not  such  a  great  haul  after  all,  and  not 
worth  running  away  for.  He  was  a  professional  confi- 
dence man ;  had  seen  me  pick  up  the  ring,  and  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  such  a  prize,  on  which  he 
had  already  fixed  covetous  eyes  when  George  Sherbrooke 
wore  it.  Then  came  the  crash  and  the  end  of  "Colonel 
Pike,  of  St.  Joe." 


MILTON. 


So  fair  thy  vision  that  the  night 
Abided  with  thee,  lest  the  light. 
A  flaming  sword  before  thine  eyes, 
Had  shut  thee  out  from  Paradise, 

John  R.  Tabb,  in  December  Atlantic. 


PERCENTAGE 


The  reckoning  of  percentage,  like  tne  minus  sign  in 
algebra,  is  a  constant  stumbling-block  to  the  novice. 
Even  experienced  newspaper  writers  often  become  mud- 
dled when  they  attempt  to  speak  of  it.  The  ascending 
scale  is  easy  enough :  Five  added  to  twenty  is  a  gain  of 
of  25  per  cent ;  given  any  sum  ot  figures,  the  doubling  of 
it  is  an  addition  of  100  per  cent.  But  the  moment  the 
change  is  a  decreasing  calculation,  the  inexperienced 
mathematician  betrays  himself,  and  even  the  expert  is 
apt  to  stumble  or  go  astray.  An  advance  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this— that  is,  a  decline  from  twenty-five  to  twenty — is  a 
decrease  of  only  20  per  cent.  There  are  many  persons, 
otherwise  intelligent,  who  can  not  see  why  the  reduction 
of  one  hundred  to  fifty  is  not  a  decrease  of  100  per  cent,  if 
an  advance  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  is  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  The  other  day  an  article  of  merchandise  which 
had  been  purchased  at  ten  cents  a  pound  was  resold  at 
thirty  cents  a  pound,  a  profit  of  200  percent;  whereupon  a 
writer,  in  chronicling  the  sale,  said  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  depression  several  invoices  of  the  same  class  of 
goods,which  had  cost  over  thirty  cents  per  pound,  had  been 
finally  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  a  loss  of  over  200  per 
cent.  Of  course  there  can  not  be  a  decrease  or  loss  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  because  this  wipes  out  the  whole 
of  the  investment.  An  advance  from  ten  to  thirty  is  a 
gain  of  200  per  cent ;  a  decline  from  thirty  to  ten  is  a  loss 
of  only  66  2-3  percent.  The  New  York  Sun  prides  itself 
on  the  exactness  and  purity  of  its  style,  and  indulges  in 
frequent  criticisms  of  its  contemporaries;  but,  in  its 
Thursday  morning's  description  of  the  great  orchid  sale, 
it  affirms  that  "  some  of  the  highest  priced  plants  brought 
150  per  cent  less  than  Mrs.  Morgan  paid  for  them."  Of 
course,  if  nothing  was  realized  from  them,  this  would  only 
be  100  per  cent  less  than  they  cost.—  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.   

According  to  Professor  Tyndall's  investigations,  the 
singularly  blue  color  of  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Geneva 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  mineral  particles,  probably 
derived  from  glacier  dust,  brought  into  the  lake  by  drain- 
age from  glacier  streams,  and  of  such  extreme  minuteness 
as  not  to  settle  even  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  long  time.  Examination  also  makes  apparent  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  the  light  mainly  blue  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  reflection  from  the  minute  particles,  but 
the  less  refrangible  elements  which  always  accompany  the 
blue  are  still  further  abstracted  during  the  transmission  of 
the  scattered  lights  by  true  molecular  absorption.  These 
two  causes— scattered  light  and  absorption— are  therefore 
considered  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  ex- 
ceptional blueness  of  both  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 


It  will  be  the  fate  of  some  English  newspaper  to  say 
that  the  United  States  sends  an  Indian  to  Persia,  when  it 
hears  that  Mr.  Winston,  the  new  Minister,  belongs  to  the 
Iroquois  Club,  of  Chicago. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PEN  PICTURKS  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


ISY  RABBI  BKTTEI.H ELM. 


I. 

Hungary,  the  land  of  my  nativity,  represents  to  some 
extent  the  great  Babel  of  nations  and  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Danube— the  main  artery  of  culture  and  commerce 
—enters  Hungary  near  the  city  of  Fresburg,  flows  from 
west  to  east,  and  then,  near  Gran,  curves  southward, 
and  not  far  from  Orsova,  at  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  leaves  the 
kingdom  of  the  Magyars.  With  the  widening  of  the 
Danube  she  leaves  culture  gradually  behind.  The  Save 
and  Danube  are  the  marking  lines  between  culture  and 
progress,  on  their  left  banks,  and  semi  or  almost  total  bar- 
barism on  their  right.  Pancsova  and  Belgrade— the  former 
belonging  to  Hungary,  or  rather  to  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom, and  Belgrade,  belonging  to  Servia— are  the  two  types 
of  occidental  and  oriental  culture.  I  have  seen  the  Balkan 
lands  twice.  They  comprise  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  now 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Roumania.  I  have  seen  these 
lands,  during  the  Crimean  war  and  after;  and,  while  the 
chess-board  of  that  continent  has  politically,  socially, 
commercially  and  intellectually  changed,  twenty,  thirty 
or  even  fifty  years  does  not  bring  about  a  great  change  in 
those  semi-barbarian  countries.  And  if  any  change  in  the 
last  respects  has  taken  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
countries  north  and  west  of  it  have  progressed  more 
rapidly;  and  a  close  comparison  would  therefore  not  turn 
out  in  favor  of  the  Turkish  suzerain  lands.  I  must 
ask  the  favor  of  the  reader  to  take  the  map  of  Europe  in 
hand,  and  follow  me  in  my  description.  Roumania — or  as 
it  was  formerly  subdivided  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia — 
we  shall  view  from  the  triangular  spot  of  the  small  land 
of  Bukowina.  This  little  land,  belonging  to  Austria,  is 
surrounded  by  Poles,  Russians  and  Roumanians.  In 
the  city  of  Czernowitz  we  find  already  Catholics,  Luther- 
ans, Jews,  Greeks  (of  the  not-united  and  the  united  church, 
which  means  acknowledging  or  not  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pope),  Tartars,  and  Gypsies. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  with  their  capitals,  Jassy  and 
Bukharest,  are  even  more  Babels  of  languages  and  peo- 
ples of  all  nations.  Most  of  the  foreigners  were  advent- 
urers, banished  political  or  criminal  refugees,  and  the 
sediments  of  the  vulgar  and  trivial.  France  sent  there 
representatives  of  not  the  best  class  of  her  people.  The 
French  barber,  dress-maker,  tailor,  cook — even  the  French 
candy-maker  and  dancing  master,  became  the  rulers  of 
the  ignorant  Roumanian  aristocracy ;  and  not  very  seldom 
did  they  have  their  hands  in  the  political  deliberations  of 
Roumania. 

The  Bojar  (pronounced  Boyar)  is  the  possessor  of  the 
land,  and  the  tenants,  or  the  peasantry,  are  dependent 
upon  his  whims  or  favors;  in  fact,  the  tenant  is  in  a  state 
of  semi-servitude.  The  Bojar  lives,  during  the  winter, 
either  at  Vienna,  Venice,  or  Paris,  and  in  summer  he 
crowdi  the  watering-places  at  Vichi,  Baden  Baden,  or 
Homburg.  The  poor  peasant  is  obliged  to  work  and 
toil,  keeping  the  roads  in  order,  and  must  give  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  days  of  labor  to  his  master  every 
year.  His  harvest  and  cattle-increase  are  tithed ;  and  the 
Greek  not-united  church  is  not  very  lenient  in  this  respect 
with  her  confessors.  Ignorance  prevails,  like  a  dark 
nightmare,  over  the  whole  country;  for  the  mere  speaking 
of  French  does  not  make  the  Bojar  educated,  and  the 
lower  clergy,  called  Popes,  are,  most  of  them,  not  able  to 
read  or  write  any  living  language.  Not  the  best  class  of  Jews 
are  met  with  in  Roumania.  They  are  the  scum  and  out- 
casts of  the  Israelites  of  Europe.  But  this  must  be  said  in 
their  favor :  They  are  in  their  moral  degradation  even 
then  far  superior  to  the  native  populace  and  noblemen. 

Roumania  is  the  land  of  vermin,  and  even  the  Bojar 
and  his  lady,  clad  in  silk  and  velvet,  are  not  exempt 
from  it.  Outside  show  and  pomp  try  to  hide  the  inner 
shallowness  and  immoral  corruption.  And  often,  when 
the  oppressed  peasant  complains  about  his  sad  fate,  the 
Bojar  and  his  satellites  are  ever  ready  to  answer:  "The 
Jew  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  the  Jew  takes  the  last 
cent  from  the  peasant."  The  stupid  and  ignorant  peas- 
ant remembers,  in  his  stupidity,  the  truth  of  that  reply 
and  naturally  the  Jew  must  suffer  for  it.  And  it  is  liter- 
ally true;  the  Jew  does  take  the  last  cent.  But,  remem- 
ber, it  is  only  the  last  cent  which  was  left  to  the  unfort- 
unate serf,  for  ninety-nine  cents  were  already  stolen  from 
him  by  the  government,  the  noblemen,  the  judges,  and  the 
clergy.  One  cent  only  is  left,  and  that  one  is  taken  by 
the  Jew— the  merchant,  who  probably  gives  the  peasant  a 
poor  equivalent  for  his  para. 

Bulgaria  is  still  lower  in  the  scale  ot  civilization.  The 
population  is  of  many  nationalities  and  creeds,  but  while 
they  are  ignorant,  and  probably  even  more  so  than 
their  brethren  to  the  north,  morally  speaking  they  are  far 
superior,  braver  and  more  honest.  French  culture,  so 
called,  has  not  decayed.  The  marrow  of  manhood,  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  not  the  pure,  humane,  and  brotherly-love 
dictating  creed,  but  is,  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  Black 
sea,  more  of  crude  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  kept 
under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Greek  archimandrites,  bishops, 
and  archbishops  of  the  orient.  Sofia  was,  in  1857,  cursed 
with  terrible  hierarchical  rule.  The  most  enlightened — 
if  enlightenment  it  can  be  called — were  the  Moham- 


medans and  the  Jews.  The  Jew  of  Bulgaria,  Roumelia 
and  Servia  is  in  fact  a  pleasant  exception.  They  speak 
and  read  the  Portuguese  language,  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  noble  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exiles,  wear 
the  turban  like  the  Mohammedans ;  and  have  thus  blend- 
ed not  only  the  Latin  and  oriental  manners,  but  also  the 
classic  and  oriental  literature.  The  Jew  in  the  Balkan 
lands  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  Moorish  happy  period. 

One  curse  is  hanging  over  the  European-Turkish  em- 
pire ;  it  is  indolence,  combined  with  mental  and  physical 
laziness.  The  land  throughout,  from  the  Save  to  the 
Bosporus,  is  very  fertile  and  productive;  the  climate 
is  charming  and  mild — far  superior  to  California  or 
the  Mississippi  valley:  and  probably  because  nature 
has  blessed  the  land  with  every  thing  in  abundance, 
therefore  the  people  are  indolent,  careless,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  fearful  poverty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  their 
religious  creeds,  so  crude  in  perception,  made  them  so  de- 
graded and  robbed  them  of  all  energy  and  manly  will, 
or  whether  the  inborn  indolence  lowered  the  higher  con- 
ception of  religion  to  almost  idolatry.  The  fact  is,  the 
Mohammedan  and  Greek,  and  the  Jew,  with  his  cabalistic 
notions,  and  the  Tartar,  all  are  relying  upon — fate. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


If  the  lamented  William  Shakespeare,  as  Artemus 
Ward  used  to  call  him,  could  return  again  to  earth,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
the  various  commentaries  on  his  work  issued  since  his 
unfortunate  demise.  Since,  according  to  all  accounts,  he 
never  in  his  lifetime  attached  any  very  great  importance 
to  the  work  he  accomplished  in  recasting  old  plays  and 
novels  for  the  English  stage,  he  would  probably  be  both 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  exalted  place  accorded  him 
by  the  universal  consent  of  all  cultured  people. 

The  greatest,  though  most  modest,  genius  of  English 
literature  was,  doubless,  aware  that  he  made  very  great 
improvement  on  the  originals  in  his  adaptations;  but  he 
must  have  felt  as  a  successful  manager  or  actor  of  our 
own  day  who  should  fit  some  popular  novel  or  rough 
draft  of  a  drama  for  presentation  on  the  boards  of  his 
theatre  would — that  his  chief  reward  for  such  a  labor 
must  come  from  the  applause  of  his  patrons.  That  he 
always  regarded  his  work  in  this  light  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  never,  even  after  his  retirement  from  the 
stage,  took  the  trouble  to  collect  his  dramas  for  publica- 
tion, contenting  himself  with  retaining  the  exclusive  right 
of  their  stage  presentation. 

We  may  fancy  the  butcher-boy  of  Stratford — like  Chat- 
terton,  Burns,  or  Keats — eagerly  devouring  the  stories  of 
history  and  romance  which  came  in  his  way,  or  filling  his 
soul  with  melody,  as  he  wandered  along  the  green  banks 
of  the  Avon,  repeating  the  melting  strains  of  the  sweet 
English  singers,  whose  warblings,  like  the  first  songs  of 
morning  birds,  had  already  begun  the  prelude  to — 

"  Those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still." 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  early  years  were  penned  those 
exquisite  poems  and  sonnets  for  which  the  engrossing 
duties  of  his  later  life  would  have  allowed  him  scanty 
leisure,  and  which  exhibit  the  germs  of  the  power  that 
time  was  to  develop  into  such  wonderful  proportions. 
Then  it  was,  too,  that  he  must  have  begun  to  store  his 
mind  with  enchanting  tales  of  Bocaccio  and  other  great 
foreign  romancers,  extracts  from  whose  works,  either  in 
the  form  of  literal  translations  or  free  paraphrase,  might, 
even  in  his  secluded  country  home,  have  been  within  his 
reach.  Plutarch  and  other  classic  authers,  of  whom  he 
may  have  known  something  in  the  original,  he  might  also 
have  found  rendered  into  his  own  tongue.  We  may  also 
think  it  likely  that,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  orig- 
inal creative  geniuses,  he  must,  when  yet  a  child,  have 
absorbed  legendary  old-wife  tales  and  ballads  told  or 
sung  at  the  winter  fireside;  which,  transformed  by  the 
vivifying  fire  of  his  genius,  were  to  embellish  the  sublime 
creations  which  were  in  after  years  to  grow  under  his 
pen  and  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  Even  in  Stratford,  the  budding  genius  of  the 
divinely  gifted  man  must  have  found  those  ready  to 
appreciate  it  and  assist  in  its  development.  So,  when 
at  last  the  youth  made  his  way  to  London — not  like 
Chatterton,  to  die  neglected  and  alone,  miserably,  in  a 
garret,  but  to  win  in  time,  at  least,  a  goodly  share  of 
wealth  and  honor,  if  not  the  full  meed  of  his  genius, — he 
must  already  have  been  well  equipped  to  begin  the  work 
he  was  destined  to  accomplish. 

Little  as  we  know  to  a  certainty  of  the  great  dramatist's 
history,  there  is  no  need  of  inventing  any  extravagant 
theories  to  account  either  for  the  early  development  of 
his  genius  in  an  obscure  little  English  country-town  or 
for  his  after  career,  when,  beginning  with  the  mere  re- 
vision of  well-known  plays,  he  gradually  drifted  into  more 
original  work,  introducing  more  and  more  of  his  own 
invention  into  his  adaptations,  until  at  last  the  drama  or 
story  which  he  took  for  his  model  became  only  a  skele- 
ton, which  he  reclothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  breathed 
into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  arrayed  it  in  the  gorgeous 
habiliments  which  his  muse  wove  from  the  rainbow-hued 
threads  of  his  imagination.    Nor  need  it  be  thought  so 


strange  that  he  probably  lived  and  died  with  as  little  idea 
that  he  had  added  incalculable  riches  to  English  litera- 
ture as  had  Homer,  the  blind  old  ballad-singer  of  Greece, 
that  the  songs  he  chanted  in  the  market-places  would 
thrill  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  yet  unborn,  in  lands  of 
whose  very  existence  the  wise  men  of  his  time  never 
dreamed. 

Egotism  must  be  fed  on  adulation  or  it  will  die  a 
natural  death,  and  the  modesty  of  the  great  dramatist 
need  not  surprise  us  when  we  reflect  that  his  works  always, 
in  his  life-time,  suffered  a  comparative  neglect  from  the 
court  and  higher  circles  of  London  society,  by  whom  the 
pedantic  classical  masques  of  his  friend  Be#  Johnson, 
and  the  pastorals  and  melodramas  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  well  as  the  works  of  other  popular  play- 
wrights of  his  day,  seem  to  have  been  given  a  decided 
preference.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  same  tend- 
ency to  underestimate  her  powers  in  "George  Eliot," 
who,  next  to  Shakespeare,  in  English  creative  literature, 
has  understood  most  fully  the  inner  workings  of  the 
human  soul;  since  she  repeatedly  declares  in  her  pri- 
vate letters  and  journals  that  she  never  could  believe  a 
work  of  hers  to  be  meritorious  until  some  one  else  had 
praised  it,  and  then  thought  she  would  never  produce 
another  as  good. 

But,  to  return  to  our  starting  point.  It  is  plain  that  if 
Shakespeare  could  again  appear  before  men,  though  he 
might  feel  flattered  to  discover  what  wide  attention  his 
works  had  attracted,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  amused  at 
the  thousand  and  one  extravagant  theories  and  absurd 
notions  expressed  in  the  many  ponderous  tomes  which 
wise  men  have  written  with  a  view  ot  elucidating  his 
meaning  and  accounting  for  his  genius.  Could  he  fail 
to  smile  at  the  comments  of  learned  critics,  who  insist 
that  where  he  plainly  said  one  thing  he  meant  something 
entirely  different?  What  amusement,  too,  might  he  not 
derive  from  the  numerous  diverse  disquisitions  on  the 
character  of  "  Hamlet,"  for  instance,  whose  entire  con- 
ception he  borrowed  from  the  original  story  from  which 
he  obtained  the  plot  of  his  drama,  only  touching  up  the 
picture  to  give  it  a  more  lifelike  coloring  and  bring  the 
figure  of  the  melancholy  Dane  into  greater  prominence. 
And  what  would  he  think  of  the  novel  theory  of  that  ad- 
mirable elocutionist,  Mr.  Locke  Richardson,  who  main- 
tains that  "  Lady  Macbeth  "  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
moral  character,  who  incited  her  husband  to  the  murder 
of  "  Duncan  "  while  laboring  under  what  our  modern 
lawyers  would  call  a  fit  of  "emotional  insanity?"  What, 
above  all,  would  be  his  opinion  of  the  fanciful  pedants 
who  assert  that  his  dramas  must  have  been  written  by 
Lord  Bacon,  although  such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of 
by  his  contemporaries,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  of  the  gen- 
erations of  scholars  who  made  a  special  study  of  his 
works  for  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  years? 

Shakespeare  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  genius,  but 
there  is  no  reason  in  making  him  an  intellectual  god,  nor 
in  searching  for  all  sorts  of  occult  meaning  in  his  every 
utterance.  The  differences  in  early  editions  of  his  works 
have  left  room  for  preference  in  the  several  readings  of 
certain  individual  passages;  but  all  the  hair-splitting  in 
order  to  account  for  his  special  use  of  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  pronouns,  on  the  part  of  his  critics,  is  absurd,  as 
would  be  the  same  practice  in  the  case  of  Scott,  George 
Eliot,  Victor  Hugo,  Tennyson,  or  other  great  poets  and 
romancers  of  our  own  day.  Shakespeare  wrote  his  great 
dramas  primarily  for  presentation  for  the  stage.  That  he 
did  not  intend  them  for  what  we  call  closet  dramas  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  never  even  published  them. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  give  his  characters  a  distinctness 
which  would  make  them  impressive  to  his  audiences.  He 
aimed,  as  he  himself  has  expressed  it,  "  to  hold  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nature."  That  beside  portraying  the  passions 
and  actions  of  humanity  truthfully,  as  they  displayed 
themselves  in  the  clear  light  of  his  genius,  he  was  able  to 
embellish  his  work  with  profound  philosophical  reflections 
and  exquisite  passages  of  ideal  imagination,  shows  that 
he  was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  great  poet,  but  not  that  he 
was  a  mystic  dreamer,  propounding  puzzling  questions 
for  future  generations  to  solve.  For  us  to  read  his  plays 
as  we  would  the  second  part  of  Faust,  is  therefore  simply 
ridiculous. 

The  Neoplatonic  school  of  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
theory,  which  has  been  revived  of  late  years,  according 
to  which  the  songs  of  Homer  celebrating  the  conflict 
between  two  semi-barbarous  peoples  was  explained  to  be 
an  allegory,  illustrating  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter, 
man's  reliance  on  the  universal  soul,  etc.  The  views  of 
many  of  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  are  almost  as 
absurd. 

If  the  great  bard  of  Avon  could  witness  a  performance 
of  one  of  his  plays  at  any  of  our  modern  theaters,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  pleased  with  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  scenery,  faithfulness  of  costumes,  and  all 
the  accessories  for  heightening  the  illusion,  which  were 
completely  wanting  in  the  stage  of  his  day.  He  might 
not  be  greatly  displeased  with  the  poor  acting  he  might 
see.  There  were  perhaps  as  bad  actors  on  the  boards  in 
his  day ;  let  us  charitably  hope  there  were  no  worse :  but, 
if  he  were  among  us,  he  would  certainly  have  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  critics  who  fancy  they  have  read  such 
wonderful  things  between  his  written  lines.     J.  D.  S. 
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A  STARLIT  NIGHT  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE. 


{Suggested  by  Matthew  Arnold's  " Self '-Dependence."} 


0  great  Stars,  aflame  with  awful  beauty! 

0  great  Sea,  with  glittering,  heaving  breast ! 
Stars,  that  march  all  calm  in  lines  of  duty; 

Sea,  that  swayest  to  stern  Law's  behest ; — 

Mighty  in  your  unimpassioned  splendor, 

\  e  are  filling  all  my  puny  soul 
With  the  longing  this  vexed  self  to  render 

Wholly  to  calm  Duty's  sure  control. 

It  were  restful  so  to  let  the  ruling 

Of  the  mightier  Law  sway  all  the  life, 
Eager  will  ami  passionate  spirit  schooling, 

1  ill  unfelt  the  pains  of  lesser  strife. 

Yet,  O  Stars,  your  quivering  shafts  unheeding, 
Oft  these  tangled  human  sorrows  smite; 

Merciless  Stars!  that  on  hearts  crushed  and  bleeding 
Pour  the  sharp  stings  of  your  bleak,  cold  light. 

Yet,  O  Sea,  that  glittering  breast  is  heaving, 

All  unconscious  of  the  life  it  rears, 
Shouting  in  the  mirth  of  its  bereaving 

Laughter  o'er  a  thousand  widows'  tears. 

No!  I  ask  not  for  a  life  high  lifted 
O'er  the  changing  passions  of  mankind, 

Undistracted,  self-contained,  and  gifted 
With  a  force  to  feebler  issues  blind. 

Rather  fill  my  soul  to  overflowing 

With  the  tide  of  this  world's  grief  and  wrong; 
Let  me  suffer,  though  it  be  in  knowing, 

Suffering  thus,  am  I  not  wholly  strong? 

Let  what  grandeur  crown  the  life  of  others, 
Let  what  light  on  lone  endurance  shine; 

1  will  set  myself  beside  my  brothers. 

And  their  toils  and  troubles  shall  be  mine. 

The  Spectator. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  December  keeps  up  the  holiday 
standard  of  that  publication.  The  engravings,  as  usual, 
surpass  any  thing  that  is  attempted  on  other  occasions. 
Any  thing  finer  in  their  way  than  the  bakers'  dozen  of  full- 
page  engravings  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  the  smaller 
engravings  are  no  less  worthy  of  study.  "The  Nativity 
in  Art "  is  the  leading  article  appropriate  to  the  coming 
Christmas  days.  To  illustrate  it  we  have  paintings  from 
Giotto  to  Bouguereau,  a  collection  of  old  masters — and, 
lightly  be  it  spoken — "old  apprentices,"  from  the  renais- 
sance to  our  own  day.  A  sketch  of  that  neglected  ge- 
nius Leon  Bonvin,  with  beautiful  engravings  of  his  best 
work,  is  a  worthy  tribute.  The  full-page  illustrations 
of  "The  Market  Garden,"  "  Birds  and  Weeds,"  "  Bon- 
vin's  Home,"  and  the  "  Still-life  Study,"  are  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  Edwin  Arnold's  "  The  Round  of  the  Sea- 
sons "  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
notable  of  the  Indian  poets.  William  Hamilton  Gibson's 
article  on  "A  Winter  Walk  "  is  more  notable  for  the  deli- 
cate quality  of  the  engravings  than  for  the  text.  "A 
White  Morning,"  with  the  furry  snow  clouds  in  the  air, 
can  be  appreciated,  even  if  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
sight;  and  "In  the  Woods"  shows  artist  and  engraver 
at  their  best.  For  the  literature  of  the  number,  Miss 
Phelps's  with  "The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs"  shares  the 
honors  with  Mr.  Howells  and  his  "  Garroters."  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock's  "  Way  Down  in  Lonesome  Cove"  is  of 
fair  quality,  while  Boughton's  "  Wyvern  Moat "  and  Bran- 
der  Matthews's  "  Esther  Feverel  "  would  have  graced  the 
waste  basket  better  than  the  magazine.  The  usual  install- 
ment of  the  continued  stories  is  given.  Mr.  Howells's 
new  department,'  the  "  Editor's  Study,"  begins  next 
month. 

The  December  number  of  the  Altantic  has  the  usual 
solidity  about  it.  Henry  James's  latest,  "  The  Princess 
Casamassima,"  drags  its  slow  length  along,  and  promises 
to  become  as  celebrated  as  the  "  Bostonians."  The 
promise  of  the  first  installment  went  the  way  of  all  Mr. 
James's  promises  long  ago.  "Southern  Schools  and 
Colleges  "  is  a  practical  discussion  of  the  Southern  educa- 
tional problem,  by  Charles  Forster  Smith.  Horace  Seud- 
der  discusses  the  representation  of  "  Childhood  in  Modern 
Literature  and  Art,"  or  rather  in  the  literature  of  France 
and  America,  with  a  glance  at  Germany.  John  Fiske 
contributes  his  second  paper  on  "  The  Idea  of  God  " ;  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  closes  the  "  postscript "  to  his 
"  New  Portfolio  "  with  a  few  half-pathetic  half-humorous 
words.  "  I  am  reminded  from  time  to  time  by  corre- 
spondents that  I  can  only  expect  to  be  with  my  sur- 
viving contemporaries  a  very  little  while  longer.  I  thank 
them  for  recalling  my  attention  to  a  truth  which  I  shall 
be  wiser,  if  not  more  hilarious,  for  remembering."  And 
he  promises  to  "  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  "  to 
reopen  the  Portfolio.  May  he  listen  to  the  voice  ol  his 
friends,  and  say  "yes!"  The  poetry  of  the  number  is 
fairly  good,  and  the  other  articles  of  ordinary  merit. 

The  December  Overland  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  The 
Lick  Observatory,"  by  E.  S.  Holden,  President  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
As  Mr.  Holden  has  been  connected  with  the  work  from 
the  first,  his  statement  may  be  accepted  as  authority.  A 
friend  of  the  late  John  McCullough  contributes  some  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  the  genial  actor.  An  anony- 
mous writer  replies  to  A.  A.  Sargent's  article  on  the  anti- 
Chinese  riot  in  Wyoming,  with  "  another  view  "  of  the 
Chinese  question.  The  writer  advances  some  very  danger- 


ous doctrines — subversive,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith, 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  and  of  national  rights.  As 
it  is  written  by  a  Californian,  we  are  pleased  to  believe 
that  it  represents  the  views  of  a  very  small  minority  on 
this  coast.  The  fiction  of  the  number  is  furnished  by  C. 
A.  Murdock  and  Charles  Howard  Shinn.  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte  contributes  another  installment  of  his 
"  Rough  Notes  of  a  Yosemite  Camping  Trip";  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  H.  Howison  discusses  the  question  "  Is  Modern 
Science  Pantheistic?"  The  departments  are,  as  usual, 
good. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  December  contains  the  final 
chapter  of"  Lewey  and  I,"  by  William  H.  Thomes.  In 
addition,  the  number  has  an  unusually  large  assortment 
of  short  stories,  engravings,  poetry,  wit,  and  humor,  illus- 
trated articles,  household,  puzzle  page,  adventures,  etc. 
The  January  number  will  appear  in  new  type,  printed  on 
heavy  white  paper.  The  price  will  remain  the  same — 
$1.50  per  year,  or  15  cents  per  single  copy. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  forthcoming  Christmas 
number  of  The  Brooklyn  Magazine  include  Will  Carleton, 
Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Rev.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren,  Lilian  Olcott 
(the  young  Brooklyn  actress),  and  others. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Ouida's  new  story,  Don  Gesnaldo,  is  in  the  press. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Al  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  is  already 
in  a  second  edition. 

The  Pittsburg  Bulletin  advertises  its  terms  as  "  $200  a 
year — 5  cents  a  copy." 

Mr.  Cable  works  at  his  desk,  with  slight  interruption, 
from  nine  till  five  every  day. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  consented  to  act  as  President  of  the 
American  Copyright  League. 

The  London  Academy  gives  high  praise  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bunner's  charming  Airs  from  Arcady. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  In  the  King's  Gar- 
den, a  volume  of  poems,  by  James  Berry  Bensel. 

A  newly  found  photograph  of  Hawthorne,  and  a  capital 
likeness,  will  soon  be  produced  in  Harper's  Monthly. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  suppressed  Byron  quarto  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Newstead  Abbey,  England. 

Max  O'Rell's  last  book,  Les  Chers  Voisins,  was  trans- 
lated by  the  author's  wife.  The  twentieth  edition  is  an- 
nounced in  Paris. 

Wilkie  Collins  has  written  a  novel  and  dramatized  it 
himself.  He  will  publish  the  latter  version  to  secure  the 
dramatic  copyright. 

A  translation  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Representative  Gov- 
ernment has  been  published  in  Bulgaria.  The  work  was 
translated  by  a  Bulgarian  lawyer. 

Max  O'Rell  is  not  coming  to  this  country  after  all,  and 
we  may  never  see  ourselves  as  he  sees  us.  He  will  con- 
fine his  lecturing  tour  to  England. 

A  story,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  the  lawyer  (J.  S.  of  Dale), 
will  be  published  in  the  new  Harvard  Monthly,  which 
begins  its  career  most  encouragingly. 

It  is  said  that  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  were  expended  by  Tlie  Century  Company  on 
designs  for  the  new  cover  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  announced  his  intention  of 
presenting  a  marble  bust  of  Robert  Burns  to  the  National 
Wallace  Memorial  Hall,  at  Stirling,  Scotland. 

England  is  to  have  a  new  quarterly  magazine,  which 
will  be  devoted  wholly  to  Asiatic  subjects.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Boulger,  an  authority  in  this  department,  will  be  the  editor. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately  the  volume 
of  Italian  popular  tales,  by  Professor  Crane,  of  Cornell 
University,  which  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Estes  &  Lauriat  announce  for  next  year  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  George  Elliot's  complete  works,  illustrated  with 
etchings  and  photo-etchings  from  original  drawings  by 
well-known  artists. 

A  novel  which,  it  is  expected,  will  make  a  sensation,  is 
about  to  be  published  in  London.  It  deals  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  electric  force  in  human  beings,  capable  of 
development  and  control. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  appears  with  a  un- 
ique and  appropriate  design  upon  the  cover,  and  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  Hester  Prynne  with  her  babe  upon  the 
scaffold,  for  a  frontispiece. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Sidney  Luska's  book,  As  it  Was 
Written,  has  prompted  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  him  by  which  they  shall  publish  all  he 
writes  for  the  next  five  years. 

Ticknor  &  Co's  new  edition  of  Mr.  Howells's  poems, 
with  its  hand-made  paper,  its  parchment  covers,  and  its 
beautifully  arranged  pages,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
books  ever  published  in  America. 

The  December  Century  will  publish  a  "  war  article," 
by  Mark  Twain,  "The  Private  History  of  a  Campaign 
thauFailed  " — an  account  of  his  personal  experiences  as 
a  rebel,  illustrated  with  war  maps  by  the  author  and 
drawings  by  Kemble. 


The  office  of  President  of  the  London  Library  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  honorable  positions  to  which  a 
literary  man  in  England  can  aspire.  It  was  held  by  the 
late  Lord  Houghton,  and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
death  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Tennyson. 

The  Academy  says  of  Miss  Murfree's  last  book :  "Asa 
series  of  positively  lurid  sketches  of  scenery,  character, 
and  life,  all  harmonizing  with  each  other — for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  novel, —  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  come  from  America. 

Two  new  French  newspapers  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  defunct  Bosphore  Egyptien  at  Cairo.  One,  the 
Progres  Egyplien,  is  printed  at  the  printing  office  of  the 
Bosphore;  the  other,  the  Independance  Egyptien,  is  printed 
by  a  Maltese,  and  edited  by  a  Belgian.  Both  are  doing 
the  Bosphore  Egyptien' s  work,  and  publish  violent  articles 
against  the  English  and  the  English  officials  in  Egypt. 

Canon  Farrarsays  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter  is  the  ablest  Amer- 
ican novel.  The  distinguished  divine  has,  during  his  visit 
to  this  country,  taken  frequent  occasion  to  express  his 
frank  opinions  regarding  Americans  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  literature,  politics,  science,  and 
religion.  He  has  shown  remarkable  skill,  however,  in 
confining  his  critical  expressions  to  such  statements  as 
gave  no  offense. 

The  New  York  Post's  London  correspondent  says  that 
Unwin's  annual,  which  will  make  its  first  appearance 
this  month,  will  be  called  The  Broken  Shaft,  and  will 
contain  tales  supposed  to  be  told  in  mid-ocean  by  the 
English  and  American  passengers  on  board  the  Bavaria, 
while  her  shaft  was  broken.  It  will  contain  stories  by 
Marion  Crawford,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  F.  Anstey,  Walter 
Pollock,  William  Archer,  and  others. 

Estes  &  Lauriat's  limited  editions  of  holiday  books,  to 
be  published  this  fall  and  winter,  include  a  vellum  edition 
of  Lal/a  Rookh;  an  edition  de  luxe  of  twenty  American 
Etchings,  by  Thomas  Moran  and  others ;  the  The  Modern 
Cupid,  verses  illustrative  of  "  love  on  the  rail,"  with  tinted 
photogravure  illustrations;  and  large-paper  editions  of 
Poe's  Lenore,  illustrated  by  H.  Sandham,  and  Keats's  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Chicago,  says  To-Day,  is  to  have  a  daily  paper  printed 
in  the  form  and  style  of  a  volume  of  Lovell's  Library. 
The  advertising  spaces  will  be  around  the  reading  mat- 
ter, as  in  Troiv's  Directory,  and  between  the  leaves.  It 
is  to  have  telegraph  and  cable  news,  all  dressed  up  in 
Chicago's  liveliest  style,  and  a  staff  of  brilliant  political 
writers.  The  Philistine  is  to  make  its  appearance  Jan- 
uary 1st,  if  the  Samsons  who  are  to  run  it  can  by  that 
time  jaw  the  Solomons  into  providing  powder  to  open  the 
campaign  with. 

Frederic  Harrison  has  returned  to  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
a  check  which  they  sent  him  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
The  Nature  and  Reality  of  Religion:  A  Controversy.  This, 
our  readers  may  remember,  was  a  pamphlet  published 
about  six  months  ago,  containing  a  number  of  articles 
contributed  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Harrison  to  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  incensed  at  the  republication  of  his 
essays  without  his  consent,  and  scolded  Mr.  Spencer  and 
the  Appletons  so  roundly  in  the  London  Times  that  the 
book  was  promptly  suppressed.  In  declining  to  accept  his 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  he  says,  that  had  he 
been  consulted  before  the  pamphlet  was  printed,  he 
would  have  agreed  to  any  terms  the  publishers  offered 
him;  that  he  regrets  the  book's  suppression ;  and  that  his 
motive  in  acting  as  he  did  was  simply  the  desire  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  an  author  to  be  consulted  about  the  reis- 
sue of  his  works.  He  fully  appreciates  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers  in  offering  to  pay  copyright  on  the  book  in 
question. 

Some  of  the  titles  of  the  latest  new  books  show  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  authors  seek  to  attract  public  at- 
tention to  their  productions.  There  is  a  somewhat  sensa- 
tional novel  which  records  the  experiences  of  New  I  [amp- 
shire  people  in  London  society,  and  appears  under  the 
evasive  title  of  Mustard  Leaves.  No  doubt  it  was  thought 
this  would  draw  well.  Roses  of  Shadow,  Mr.  T.  R.  Sul- 
livan's bright  novel  of  Boston  life,  also  has  an  effect  of  ob- 
scurity in  its  title.  Another  new  book,  entitled  Sugar 
and  Spice,  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  manual  for 
grocers,  but  a  treasury  of  children's. songs.  That  the  title 
of  a  book  has  much  to  do  with  its  success  or  failure  was 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  book  written  by  a  lady  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  It  was  originally  published 
in  Philadelphia,  as  Annals  of  Brookdale,  but,  the  sale  be- 
ing small,  it  was  republished  in  Boston,  as  the  History  of 
a  Neiu  England  Town;  and,  as  attention  was  called  to 
the  scene  being  laid  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  a  demand 
sprang  up  from  that  town  which  floated  the  book  to  a 
prosperous  harbor.  All  of  which  is  an  emphatic  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What's  in  a  name?  " — Boston  Record. 


So  long  as  we  make  sport  of  slaying  man  and  beast ;  so 
long  as  we  choose  to  contend  rather  with  our  fellows  than 
with  our  faults,  and  make  battle-fields  of  our  meadows 
instead  of  pastures — so  long,  truly,  the  flaming  sword  will 
turn  every  way,  and  the  gates  of  Eden  remain  barred 
close,  till  we  have  sheathed  the  sharper  tfame  of  our  own 
passions  and  broke  down  the  closer  gates  of  our  own 
hearts. — Ruskin, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


COLONEL  BOB'S  GIFT. 


It  was  a  gray  and  grizzled  band. 

Survivors  they  of  twenty  years, 
Who  wore  the  blue  and  saved  the  land, 

And  found  the  laurel  drenched  in  tears; 
For  victory's  wreath  was  dearly  bought, — 

The  empty  sleeve,  the  crutch,  the  scar, 
Bore  living  witness  how  they  fought, 

These  comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

To-day  they  come  with  sweet  intent 

(For  them  a  task  of  holy  love), 
To  help  to  raise  a  monument 

Where  lie  the  comrades  called  above. 
When,  as  they  talked,  the  white-haired  chief 

Arose,  and  with  a  husky  sob 
Said:  "Comrades  all,  'tis  my  belief 

You'd  like  to  hear  from  Colonel  Bob." 

He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

And  read  it  through  with  trembling  tone: 
"Comrades,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  stand 

A  share  in  that  great  pile  o'  stone; 
An'  though  I  ha'n't  got  much  to  send 

You  won't  despise  my  humble  aid, 
For  every  brave  man  is  a  friend : 

I  was  in  Stonewall's  old  brigade! 

"  I  want  to  add— though  lackin'  space, — 

We  all  were  comrades  through  that  job, 
Some  side  by  side,  some  face  to  face; 

And  them's  my  leelin's.    Colonel  Bob." 
The  reader  paused;  a  tender  look 

Across  each  rugged  visage  played, 
And  then  a  cheer  the  rafters  shook, 

For  Colonel  Bob  and  his  Brigade. 

New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 


PHONETIC  VS.  COMMON  SPELLING. 

Oh,  how  it  puts  me  in  a  rage, 
To  see  upon  the  printed  page, 

So  many  silent  letters! 
They  nothing  do  but  block  the  way, 
Apd  to  the  others  plainly  say, 

"We  think  ourselves  your  betters." 

1'honetic  Expositor. 

While,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graph have  threaded  the  inhabited  globe,  English  spelling 
remains  to-day  almost  as  Johnson  found  and  fixed  it  in 
his  dictionary  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — crude, 
irregular  and  illogical,  with  an  alphabet  inadequate  and 
governed  by  no  known  nor  fixed  laws.  In  this  alphabet 
there  are  too  few  letters  to  properly  represent  the  sounds 
of  the  language.  To  represent  thirty-live  simple  and 
eight  compound  sounds,  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters, 
and  three  of  these,  c ,</  and  x,  are  redundant ;  and  of  the 
others,  ;',  /  and  u  are  diphthongs,  and  the  remainder 
signs  of  simple  sounds.  It,  in  order  to  remedy  this,  each 
of  the  fifteen  simple  and  five  compound  sounds  not  rep- 
resented each  by  a  single  character  were  represented 
each  by  a  single  combination  of  letters,  as  ///  in  think, 
through,  etc.,  it  would  not  be  so  bad;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  To  represent  simple  and  compound  sounds  which 
do  not  have  single  characters  to  represent  them,  numer- 
ous letters  and  combinations  of  letters  are  used ;  thus  the 
sound  of  a  in  ball  is  represented  by  a  in  all,  al  in  talk,  aw 
in  hawk,  ough  in  thought,  augh  in  taught,  etc.  Sounds 
that  have  separate  and  distinct  characters  allotted  them 
in  this  system  have  many  other  letters  and  combinations 
of  letters  as  their  signs;  a,  as  in  ale,  has  sixteen  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  to  represent  it.  Each  letter  has 
numerous  powers;  a  has  six, e  lour,  etc.;  and  there  are  no 
rules  determining  the  pronunciation  of  a  letter  in  any 
given  case,  nor  whether  it  shall  be  pronounced  at  all. 
And  each  combination  of  letters  has  several  powers;  ough 
has  seven  in  the  single  sentence : 

Though  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through, 
I  will  keep  my  way  o'er  lile's  stormy  lough. 

A  distinguished  German  scholar  has  said  "  English 
would  become  the  universal  language  but  for  its  bizarre 
and  unreasonable  spelling."  i'rolessor  Knowlton  has 
shown  by  analogy  that  pti-ough-phth-eigh-tte-eau  is  a 
proper  and  logical  spelling  of  potato.  In  like  manner  we 
might  use  tte-eau-mme-eigh-phth-ough  for  tomato,  and 
violate  no  idea  of  common  sense  that  has  not  already 
been  violated.  Think  of  r-i-t-e,  w-r-i-t-e,  r-i-g-h-t,  and 
w-r-i-g-h-t,  when  r-i-t  would  answer  better,  be  more  eas- 
ily learned,  and  take  less  time  and  space  to  write  it.  Add 
to  these,  a-c-h-e,  b-a-r-q-u-e,  c-i-n-q-u-e,  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  words  equally  and  many  of  them  more  devoid 
of  reason  and  common  sense  in  their  formation,  and  you 
have  a  fair  presentation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  English 
spelling.  What  wonder  so  few  boys  and  girls  become 
good  readers  and  spellers!  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  they 
ever  are  able  to  read  and  spell  at  all  ? 

Every  child  is  first  told  that  a  is  pronounced  as  in  ale;  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  this  fact  he  is  told  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  at;  then,  successively,  as  in  ask,  art,  ball, 
and  what.  No  wonder  the  little  fellow  accused  his 
teacher  of  lying,  who  told  him  to  pronounce  e  as  in  met, 
after  having  taught  him  it  was  pronounced  as  in  eel.  When 
any  system  is  found  to  be  false  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  a 
better,  and  when  that  better  is  found  to  adopt  it.  What  is 
needed  is  an  alphabet  which  is  as  easy  to  use  correctly 
as  our  present  one  is  difficult.  From  the  above  cursory 
examination  of  our  present  alphabet  and  its  defects  we 
may  gather  the  principles  upon  which  to  base  a  simple 
and  intelligent  one,  that  its  results  in  good  reading  and 
spelling  may  be  as  certain  as  the  sum  of  an  algebraic 
equation.  Such  an  alphabet  should  contain — First,  As 
many  characters  as  there  are  elementary  sounds  in  the 
language;  Second,  But  one  character  to  represent  each 


sound;  Third,  A  compound  character  for  each  diph- 
thong ;  Fourth,  No  silent  letters ;  Fifth,  Each  character 
should  be  as  simple  in  form  as  possible,  since  such  forms 
are  more  easily  memorized  and  written  than  the  complex ; 
Sixth,  Prominence  should  be  given  the  vowels  as  the  body 
of  the  words,  since  by  their  use  alone  ideas  may  be  con- 
veyed. With  such  an  alphabet,  we  would  pronounce  a 
word  we  had  never  seen  with  as  great  certainty  as  one 
with  which  we  had  a  life-long  acquaintance. 

Such  an  alphabet,  in  the  main,  Isaac  Pitman  gave  the 
world  in  1837,  and  the  vowel  and  consonant  scale  of 
which  is  the  basis  of  his  own  and  all  other  phonographic 
and  nearly  all  short -hand  systems.  In  the  main  this  alpha- 
bet is  correct,  but  it  does  not  separate  the  simple  from 
the  compound  sounds  properly ;  in  it  ch  and  /'  are  each 
represented  by  simple  characters;  and  prominence  is 
given  in  this  system  to  the  consonants  and  not  the  vowels. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  old  alphabetic  system.  If  it  were  adopted,  years 
would  be  saved  that  are  now  wasted  in  learning  to  read 
and  spell  by  an  improper  system.  Time  is  money ;  economy 
of  time  and  energy  is  just  as  important  as  economy  of 
money,  and  as  important  to  the  child  as  to  the  person  of 
mature  years.  At  least  one  third  the  time  of  every  boy 
and  girl  is  spent  in  learning  to  read  and  spell.  What  a 
frightful  waste  of  time !  and  then  what  poor  results !  How 
few  good  readers !  and  how  few  good  spellers ! 

With  this,  as  with  every  reform,  there  are  powerful  vested 
interests,  dense  ignorance,  and  blind  bigotry,  to  be  com- 
batted.  Most  men  so  respect  the  old,  because  it  is  old, 
as  to  be  blind  to  the  evil  in  it.  It  is  that  spirit  of  blind 
adoration  that  hates  innovations  of  all  kinds.  It  was  that 
spirit  that  made  people  ready  to  laugh  at  the  expected 
failure  of  Robert  Fulton  and  his  steamboat,  George 
Stephenson  and  his  steam  car,  Howe  and  his  sewing  ma- 
chine, Morse  and  his  telegraph.  Whatever  men  say  to 
the  contrary,  they  hate  change.  They  preach  the  gospel 
of  progress,  but  resist  being  disturbed  in  their  own  ways 
and  opinions. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby  and  Josh  Billings,  in  their  writings, 
spell  as  nearly  phonetically  as  can  be  done  with  our  pres- 
ent alphabet;  and  people  laugh  at  this  good-natured 
ridicule  of  ignorance  of  the  so-called  proper  spelling.  But 
is  it  not  a  severe  comment  on  this  alphabet  and  its  use 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  that  use  of  the  letters  which  a 
man's  common  sense  teaches  him  is  the  proper  one?  The 
child  of  nature — the  unsophisticated  backwoodsman — 
spells  phonetically;  reason  teaches  him  that  it  is  the 
right  way :  and  I  would  submit  if  man  or  nature  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  right. 

The  defenders  of  the  present  system  urge  that  it  is 
necessary  to  spell  such  words  as  rite,  write,  right,  and 
wright,  differentiy,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  reader 
each  individual  meaning.  If  this  is  correct,  then  why 
spell  two  words  having  nearly  the  same  meaning  and 
different  pronunciations  in  the  same  way?  But,  the  fact 
is,  it  is  not  at  all  true.  If  I  were  to  write  the  phrase  "1 
believe  that  you  are  right,"  and  spell  the  last  word 
w-r-i-g-h-t,  or  r-i-t-e,  you  would  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

It  is  urged  that  learning  the  present  spelling  is  good 
exercise  for  the  memory.  It  is  certainly  very  hard 
exercise.  Throwing  stones  at  windows  is  good  exercise 
for  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  but  it  is  rather  rough  on  the 
windows.  There  is  plenty  of  work,  both  mental  and 
physical,  to  be  done;  plenty  of  valuable  things  in  both 
realms  to  be  learned,  without  doing  any  useless  thing. 
There  are  thousands  of  books  which  in  the  longest  life 
one  can  not  read,  and  which  one  should  know  something 
of.  A  courteous  manner,  a  pleasant  voice  in  reading, 
singing  and  speaking;  a  readiness  with  the  chisel,  the 
brush,  and  a  musical  instrument;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  science,  and  particularly  of  one's  own  mechanism  and 
the  laws  of  health ;  and  a  good  understanding  of  one's 
own  life  business,  is  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  a 
bad  and  unreasonable  spelling,  however  completely  mas- 
tered. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  our  present  spelling  is  valuable 
to  the  philologist,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  the  his- 
tory of  words ;  that  therefore  we  can  not  afford  to  alter  or 
amend  it.  Suppose  this  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  linguists  and  philologists  is  not  the 
province  of  either  language  or  spelling.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  of  the  other  the 
record  of  words  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas ;  and  the  most 
important  ideas  pertain  to  common  people  and  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  But  the  history  of  words  can  as 
well  be  discovered  in  a  phonetic  as  in  the  common  spell- 
ing, since  that  spelling  was  fixed  long  after  the  words, 
both  original  and  derivative,  came  into  existence.  Hence 
the  derivative  is  often  spelled  in  a  way  not  at  all  analo- 
gous to  the  word  from  which  it  was  derived.  C. 


"A  Boston  man  in  England,"  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
"has  been  examining  the  original  charter  map  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  finds  that  the  rocky  islet  called  Middle  Brewster, 
off  Boston  harbor,  lies  outside  of  the  boundary,  and  was 
never  claimed  by  Massachusetts  colony.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  must  now  be 
deemed  the  property  of  Great  Britain,  from  which,  ap- 
parently, it  has  never  been  cut  off."  When  England  has 
whipped  Russia,  and  conquered  the  Soudan,  and  settled 
the  Irish  question,  and  is  spoiling  for  a  fight,  she  can 
come  over  and  try  to  take  the  rock. 


PARTNERS  IN  THE  WALTZ. 


Allen  Dodworth,  in  his  work  on  Dancing,  and  its  Re- 
lation to  Education  and  Social  Life,  has  some  very  sug- 
gestive and  sensible  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  part- 
ners in  round  dancing: 

"  The  manner  of  holding  is,  however,  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. Among  the  vulgar,  uncultivated,  and  vicious, 
certain  methods  prevail,  and  we  naturally  suppose  that 
those  methods  are  the  result  of  the  habits  and  feelings 
caused  by  the  surroundings  of  those  so  unfortunately 
placed ;  but  when  like  methods  are  found  in  cultivated 
society,  among  those  who  have  had  every  opportunity  to 
improve  their  taste,  it  is  unquestionably  a  shock  to  a 
thinking  person. 

"  To  hold  closely  has  many  objections,  without  one  ad- 
vantage. It  is  indelicate— vulgar  might  be  the  better 
word ;  it  reflects  unpleasantly  upon  the  characters  of  the 
dancers ;  it  prevents  freedom  of  motion ;  it  is  ungraceful 
in  appearance;  and,  as  it  is  always  in  favor  with  the  vul- 
gar and  vicious,  it  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the  culti- 
vated. In  the  schools  where  girls  were  employed  to  dance 
with  men,  this  close-way  of  holding  began,  and  was  in- 
sisted upon.  Honi  soil  qui  vial y  pense  was  repeated  until 
modesty  became  a  shame. 

"  If  the  observation  of  social  waltzing  in  New  York  and 
Europe  for  more  than  forty  years  proves  any  thing  what- 
ever, it  is  that  the  method  of  holding  which  is  prescribed 
below  is,  to-day  as  at  the  beginning,  adopted  by  all  who 
may  be  noticeable  for  refined  manners  and  movement. 

"  The  gentleman  approaches  the  lady,  offering  his  left 
hand, — one  who  is  au  fait  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  a 
slight  inclination  to  half  bow.  The  lady  places  her  right 
hand  in  that  of  the  gentleman,  who  then  extends  his  right 
arm  in  a  direct  line  to  the  side,  the  fore-arm  bent,  so  as 
to  form  an  acute  angle.  In  this  angle  the  lady  will  place 
herself,  with  the  center  line  of  the  person  opposite  the 
line  of  the  gentleman's  right  side,  both  persons  on  par- 
allel lines,  not  forming  an  angle.  In  this  position  each 
will  be  looking  over  the  other's  right  shoulder,  and  by  the 
lady  turning  her  head  slightly  to  the  left  the  effect  of  the 
group  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  prevent  all  possibility 
of  taking  each  other's  breath,  which  is  rarely  pleasant; 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  directly  from  the  use  of  a 
meerschaum,  is  '  positively  horrid,'  as  many  ladies  have 
remarked.  The  lady,  if  not  too  short,  places  her  left 
hand,  hooked,  upon  the  gentleman's  right  shoulder,  the 
fingers  appearing  in  front.  The  right  hand  of  the  gentle- 
man should  rest  very  gently  upon  the  lady's  back,  as  near 
the  waist  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  remove  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  elbow  directly  under  the  lady's  shoulder, 
as  this  is  the  lady's  support,  and  must  be  held  with  sure  but 
gentle  firmness.  The  hand  on  the  back  should  rest  very 
lightly,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  should  be  slightly 
raised,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  between,  as  in  some  cases 
the  close  contact  induces  perspiration,  and  may  leave  its 
mark  upon  the  lady's  dress.  Both  persons  should  be 
slightly  bent  forward,  from  the  hips  upward,  so  that  the 
shoulders  may  be  only  three  or  four  inches  apart,  the 
distance  increasing  downward;  this  leaves  both  parties 
free  in  their  limbs,  so  that  any  contact  of  person  or  knees 
may  be  avoided — and  should  be  avoided  as  a  most  seri- 
ous mistake.  The  gentleman's  left  hand,  holding  the 
lady's  right,  should  be  extended  downward,  in  a  line  with 
the  body,  the  hands  three  or  four  inches  distant  from  the 
person,  the  arms  forming  a  gentle  curve  from  the 
shoulders  downward.  No  weight  is  placed  upon  this  arm ; 
all  the  guiding  and  changes  must  be  governed  by  the 
elbow  under  the  lady's  arm.  It  will  be  found  that  this 
grouping  will  be  perfectly  modest  in  appearance,  no  more 
contact  of  person  occurring  than  in  a  lady  taking  a  gen- 
tleman's arm  for  walking.  In  conclusion,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  purity  of  thought  and  action  may  be  as 
conspicuous  in  waltzing  as  in  any  other  situation  of 
life ;  that  the  gross  waltz  grossly,  the  vicious  viciously, 
the  refined  and  innocent  innocently,  and  in  a  refined 
manner." 

Yet,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  in  comment,  this  modest 
and  tasteful  method  of  waltzing,  Mr.  Dodworth  infer?- 
entially  acknowledges,  is  not  always  practiced,  even  in 
what  we  know  as  cultivated  society.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
"  the  gross  waltz  grossly,  the  vicious  viciously,  the  refined 
and  innocent  innocently,  and  in  a  refined  manner."  That 
what  he  says  is  true,  every  one  who  has  frequented  ball- 
rooms must  readily  grant.  As  a  rule,  the  esthetic  sense  is 
gratified  by  the  poetry  of  motion ;  but  occasionally  the 
sense  of  delicacy  is  shocked  by  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
part  of  the  waltzers,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  pardon  those  who 
condemn  round  dancing  out  and  out. 

Nor  are  such  exhibitions  less  frequent  than  formerly. 
Is  not  the  tendency  of  late  years  rather  toward  greater 
closeness  of  hold? — the  practice  which  Mr.  Dodworth  de- 
nounces as  essentially  vulgar  and  vicious.  As  he  says, 
"  to  dance  together  in  sympathetic  time  and  motion  ought 
to  be  the  dominant  thought,"  but  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  dominant  thought  with  dancing  men  generally,  even 
in  the  circles  Mr.  Dodworth  calls  refined? 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  frequent  such  circles  are 
as  weak  in  morals  as  in  intellect,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives  to  suggest  that  they  would 
be  delicate  and  chivalrous  in  their  treatment  of  women 
when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  be  otherwise.  They 
have  thrown  off  restraints  of  courtesy  formerly  held  to  be 
obligatory  among  ladies  and  gentlemen ; — pride  themselves 
on  feeling  and  showing  little  respect  for  women;  and  cul- 
tivate impudence  as  one  of  the  nighest  of  manly  virtues. 
The  worst  of  it,  too,  is  that  women  tolerate  their  bad 
manners,  and  submit  uncomplainingly  to  their  disrespect- 
ful behavior. 

Of  course,  such  fellows  must  be  glad  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  practice  Mr.  Dodworth  condemns  so 
decidedly  on  both  moral  and  esthetic  grounds.  At  any 
rate,  to  hold  closely  seems  to  be  more  general  among 
the  waltzers  of  the  present  day  than  was  the  case  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  New  York  society  was 
simpler  and  its  views  of  morals  and  propriety  stricter. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  so.   Perhaps  we  have  grown  older. 
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LEAFLETS. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


Does  any  one  know  how  many  persons  cross  the  Oak- 
land ferry  daily?  We  haven't  the  statistics,  but  we  know 
what  a  crowd  it  is  at  times.  Now,  is  it  believable  that 
out  of  these  thousands  of  intelligent  Californians  whose 
interests  center  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  any  one 
would  refuse  to  donate,  say  twenty-five  cents,  for  a  new 
sensation?  Try  it,  my  good  optimist,  and  the  lesson  will 
cost  you  little.  Put  up  a  box  asking  for  contributions 
"  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees  on  Goat  island,"  and 
you  shall  not  have  sufficient  returns  to  purchase  a  pack- 
age of  eucalyptus  seeds.  Yet,  to  the  unbiased  mind  the 
project  appears  practicable  and  desirable.  The  barren, 
treeless  island,  it  planted  with  Australian,  Japanese  and 
American  species  of  deciduous  trees  and  conifers,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  broad-leaved  shrubs,  masses  of  gorse  and 
broom,  rock  plants,  and  hardy  vines  on  the  exposed 
points,  would  very  soon  become  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  the  bay.  Permission  to  plant  it  could  doubtless  be 
obtained,  and  a  new  charm  would  be  added  to  the  ap- 
proach to  San  Francisco.  All  that  is  really  needed  is  a 
first-class  fanatic  to  take  hold  of  the  scheme  and  raise  the 
money.  Perhaps  a  more  dramatic  way  to  do  it,  however, 
would  be  to  have  the  nurserymen  of  the  state  give  their 
samples  and  unsold  stock  of  Monterey  pines  and  blue 
gums.  Then,  on  the  auspicious  date,  let  the  five  o'clock 
p.  m.  boat  from  San  Francisco  land  at  Goat  island  instead 
of  at  the  pier,  and  let  every  mother's  son  of  a  stockbroker, 
and  insurance  man,  and  merchant,  and  editor,  seize  a 
spade  and  plant  a  tree  before  he  goes  home  to  dinner. 
Then  some  of  the  agricultural  writers  on  highly  respecta- 
ble dailies,  who  have  been  explaining  these  twenty  years 
about  forestry  and  agriculture,  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  operation. 

The  other  day,  certain  California  authors  were  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  compensation  for  their  work.  It  seemed 
to  them  as  if  much  of  their  literary  work  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  waste  effort  and  futile  struggle. 
Yet,  how  is  it  elsewhere  also?  Let  us  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Some  time  ago  an  American  weekly  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  stories.  It  received,  we  are  positively  told, 
no  less  than  seven  thousand  MSS.  in  competition  for  six 
prizes !  So,  as  you  will  perceive  by  due  exercise  of  arith- 
metic, the  total  number  of  the  rejected  was  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  each  one  represented 
a  disappointment  and  a  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  tur- 
moil is  overwhelming.  But,  as  all  editors  know,  of  the 
unfortunate  thousands  each  individual  caught  up  his  waif 
and  sent  it  to  another  journal,  and  then  to  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  until  their  water-logged  and  barna- 
cled hulks  of  MSS.,  by  reason  of  long  drifting  about 
troublous  seas,  come  into  an  editor's  sanctum  as  battered 
as  the  Flying  Dutchnan,  as  weird  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  the  supply  of  passable 
literary  work  exceeds  the  demand ;  and,  also,  that  nothing 
whatever  can  be  done  for  the  incapables.  Those  who  can 
not  teach  themselves  how  to  do  effective  literary  work, 
can,  by  no  effort  of  human  skill,  be  taught  so  to  do.  A  few 
geniuses  take  literature  by  storm ;  most  of  us  find  patient 
toil  our  last  resource.  But  the  strange  problem  is  this : 
Why  do  so  many  persons  hunger  and  thirst  after  literary 
toil?  Not  for  fame's  sake  merely,  we  are  convinced,  but 
for  a  reason  which,  though  baseless,  is  highly  creditable 
to  human  nature.  There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
literary  work  affords  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
expression;  it  even  seems  to  many  the  only  available 
form.  Therefore,  as  for  many  generations,  young,  un- 
trained, half-educated  persons  try  experiments  in  all  sorts 
of  poor  and  cheap  writing,  and  become  shallow,  foolish 
"  penny-a-liners."  It  is  a  wretched  blunder;  no  one  was 
ever  meant  to  become  a  mere  writer  any  more  than  a 
mere  knife-grinder.  First,  the  strong  nature,  well  disci- 
plined by  sorrow,  and  loyal  to  high  ideals;  first,  the  well- 
rounded  being,  fit  for  purest  love  and  noblest  friendship ; 
first,  the  ample  and  continual  expression  of  character, 
through  an  infinite  variety  of  methods — then,  if  one 
chooses,  a  trial  of  the  literary  form  also.  "  Ah,  the 
evanescence  of  literary  fame,  the  narrowness  of  even  its 
best  expression,  the  futility  of  its  aims,  the  scantiness  of 
its  rewards!"  said  one  whose  novels  are  found  in  thou- 
sands of  American  homes.  The  professions,  the  business 
world,  the  fields  of  science,  and  invention,  and  original 
research,  usually  offer  more  satisfactory  rewards  to  ardent 
and  ambitious  men  and  women  than  literature  ever  can. 
But  if  one  must  write,  let  him  not  disdain  the  most  pains- 
taking study  of  the  master-pieces  of  literature — the  most 
complete  preparation  for  his  life-work. 

Much  of  the  successful  writing  of  the  day  is  but  the 
result  of  training  and  mechanical  skill.  The  man  or 
woman  who  takes  up  literary  work  with  precisely  the 
same  earnestness  and  faithful  attention  to  details  that 
characterizes  successful  advance  in  a  trade  or  a  profession, 
will  seldom  fail  of  reasonable  results.  The  young  lawyer 
or  physician  expects  to  study  much,  and  earn  little  for  a 
number  of  years,  before  his  talents  are  fully  recognized ; 
the  young  writers  need  not  expect  that  literature  is 
easier  to  enter  upon  than  law  or  medicine.  I  find  that 
quite  a  number  of  persons  say  that  it  should  be  much 
harder;  that,  in  fact,  there  are  altogether  too  many 


writers  in  the  world  now,  and  that  the  ways  of  "  literary 
fellows"  should  be  made  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say 
thorny.  Certainly,  there  exist  in  society  a  group  of  curi- 
ous prejudices  against  the  literary  class.  The  busy,  rest- 
less, e  very-day  world  of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufact- 
ures, is  a  world  that  is  apt  to  call  this  class  supercilious, 
selfish,  and  useless.  If  we  can  discover  the  reason  for 
such  prejudices,  we  shall  be  able  to  define  more  clearly 
the  elements  of  real  success  in  literature,  and  shall,  per- 
haps, find  some  important  suggestions  for  beginners. 
First,  literary  persons  write  far  too  much  for  other  literary 
persons,  and  according  to  preconceived  canons  of 
"high  art,"  "prre  art,"  and  other  variable  notions;  they 
too  often  hold  that  they  have  no  message  to  deliver  to  the 
outside  world,  and  owe  it  no  duty  whatever.  Yet,  in  all 
earnestness,  there  is  but  one  law  for  those  who  would 
write — the  law  of  usefulness  to  the  world  of  busy  men  and 
women.  The  audience,"  greater  than  we  can  imagine, 
waits  yearningly  for  the  true  word,  the  brave  and  loyal 
and  sincere  literary  effort.  Thousands  of  books  come  from 
the  pens  of  America  yearly,  and  the  public  does  not  buy 
them  because  the  public  finds  therein  nothing  that  it 
must  have.  Whose  is  the  fault?  Not  that  of  the  public; 
for  the  irreversible  law  of  the  universe  is  that  all  great 
gifts  must  be  subordinated  to  the  ministry  of  use  before 
they  become  significant  and  glorious.  The  literary  class 
of  a  commmunity  must  help,  inspire,  and  lead  in  thought 
and  in  culture;  then,  and  only  then,  will  all  other  classes 
honor  it,  and  recognize  the  beauty  of  its  sources  of  pleas- 
ure, the  greatness  of  its  wealth,  the  amplitude  of  its  satis- 
factions. 

The  newspapers  are  again  talking  about  a  great  un- 
known lake  "  as  large  as  Lake  Superior,"  situated  in  the 
wilds  of  that  chilly  region  of  rocks  and  marsh  that  reaches 
eastward  from  Hudson's  bay.  Rival  explorers  claim  to 
have  reached  it ;  rival  geographical  societies  respectively 
uphold  and  deny  its  existence ;  and,  all  in  all,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel.  But  the  affair  shows,  at  least,  how  little 
men  really  know  of  the  world's  surface.  England's  nar- 
row isle,  after  hundreds  of  years  of  occupancy,  has  been 
mapped  out  with  patient  exactness ;  but  how  very  small 
is  the  geographer's  acquaintanceship  with  the  South  Amer- 
can  plateaus,  the  wilds  of  Central  America,  the  wastes  of 
Thibet  and  the  Pamir.  Areas  of  the  earth's  surface  half 
as  large  as  the  United  States  have  only  been  crossed  by 
single  explorers;  areas  larger  that  the  state  of  Nevada 
have  never,  so  far  as  records  show,  felt  the  tread  of  a 
There  is  room  in  the  world  for  ex- 
there  will  be  room  for  a  century  to 


to  save  time  to  busy  people.  Goethe  used  to  say  that 
truth  was  much  better  to  be  "  in  the  air  like  the  sound  of 
a  bell "  than  set  up  in  a  formula ;  and  the  phase  of  thought 
which  I  have  noted  is  far  from  a  final  statement.  We  are 
in  "  the  transition  period."  After  awhile  we  shall  know 
more  exactly  what  we  believe.  And  it  is  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  fact :  the  stress  that  this  generation  lays 
upon  the  "working  value"  of  any  system  of  ethics,  or 
politics,  or  science.  An  avowedly  Christian  essayist, 
recently  discussing  a  great  wrong,  said,  in  effect,  that  if 
Christianity  did  not  right  it,  the  coming  democracy  must, 
and  if  that  failed,  then  the  moneyed  class  must  run  in  wild 
revolt.  Underneath  much  of  recent  writing  on  social 
and  economic  subjects  this  under-current  flows  :  Creed  and 
system  and  party  must  alike  perish,  unless  justified  by 
continual  services  to  mankind;  unless  able  to  recognize 
new  issues,  force  new  emergencies,  and  solve  new  phases 
of  the  age-old  problems  of  existence.  But  this  spirit  is 
not  one  of  shallow  skepticism;  a  profound  faith  that  edu- 
cation and  organization  will  enable  us  to  "better  affairs  " 
appears  to  underlie  the  best  modern  thought. 


TIME. 

Time  has  no  flight;  'tis  we  who  speed  along; 

The  days  and  nights  are  hut  the  same  as  when 
The  earth  awoke,  with  the  first  rush  of  song, 

And  felt  the  swiftly  passing  feet  of  men. 

Thomas  R.  Collins,  in  December  Atlantic. 


THE  OBTRUSIVE  AMATEUR. 


a  white  man's  foot, 
ploration  still,  and 
come. 


The  phrases  "  modern  ideas"  and  "  ideas  of  the  day  " 
have  become  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  orators  and 
writers.  But  if  one  were  asked  to  state  briefly  the  changes 
that  seem  to  be  going  on  in  the  views  of  those  about  him, 
it  would  prove  a  most  difficult  test.  Of  course,  we  all 
feel  that  when  the  intellectual  history  of  our  day  comes 
to  be  written  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  every  department  of 
life,  many  old  beliefs  have  been  tested,  found  wanting, 
and  cast  aside.  But  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  see  the  di- 
rection of  the  drift  of  thought  than  it  is  to  discover  the 
mere  fact  of  change.  Read  the  Chartist  books  of  1830, 
when  the  Radicals  were  fighting  for  personal  rights,  and 
the  working  classes  of  England  made  political  demands 
that  seem  puerile  in  comparison  with  those  obtained  since, 
and  some  idea  of  English  political  clianges  can  be  ob- 
tained. Church  questions  and  educational  questions 
show  equally  great  changes  of  late  years. 

Remembering  that  we  are  trying  to  compare  the  views 
of  this  generation  with  those  of  the  last  one,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  rapid  changes  in  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  are  in  progress,  let  us  try  to  define  a  few  of 
those  changes.  All  questions  that  relate  to  the  sphere 
and  the  duties  of  government  are  being  discussed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  Both  practical  and  philo- 
sophic politics  are  involved,  and  the  real  struggle  is  not 
over  form,  or  method  of  administration,  or  details  of  any 
sort.  The  problem  is  whether  or  not  we  can  run  a  clean 
dividing  line  between  religion  and  morals.  I  take  it  as  a 
significant  sign  of  the  times,  that  so  many  intelligent  peo- 
ple treat  morality  as  a  thing  which  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve society.  We  are  not  really  aware  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  certain  philosophic  conceptions  have  been 
seized  upon  at  both  ends  of  society.  The  "  better  class 
of  workingmen "  and  the  "advanced  thinkers"  have 
both  taken  them.  Scientific  naturalism,  for  instance,  has 
a  postulate  that  a  science  of  morality  can  be  made  with- 
out theological  help,  and  that  moral  laws  can  main- 
tain themselves  without  such  aid.  This  is  called,  by  some, 
"the  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest,"  and  causes  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  alarm  among  the  theologians.  But, 
meantime,  it  has  been  discovered  by  some  that  men  and 
women  whose  views  are  heterodox  often  make  good  vol- 
unteers for  needed  social  and  political  work,  and  that  the 
needs  of  the  age  are  so  pressing  that  no  time  is  left  for 
"  test  questions."  The  practical  difficulties  of  conduct- 
ing organized  society  are  so  great,  and  seem  to  increase 
so  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  the  individual  become  more 
complex,  that  a  great  many  able  people  accept  the  postu- 
late of  the  positive  schools  of  thought — that  moral  laws 
can  maintain  themselves  in  the  state  and  in  society 


One  thing,  at  least,  could  be  said  for  the  roller-skating 
mania — if  one  didn't  like  it,  he  could  stay  away  from  the 
rinks.    Managers  did  not  bring  their  floors  around  bodily, 
and  slide  them  under  your  feet,  and  boys  did  not  insist 
upon  carrying  skates  to  unwilling  extremities.    It  is 
different  with  amateur  photographers.    The  devotees  of 
this  amusement  seem  to  look  upon  the  Creator  as  their 
accomplice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  toward  his  glo- 
rious works  as  though  they  owned  the  earth  and  held  the 
sun  as  security  for  loans.    Human  assurance  has  devel- 
oped, step  by  step,  with  the  instantaneous  process  in  pho- 
tography.   The  daguerreo  typerof  thirty  years  ago  was  as 
unobtrusive  in  his  professional  behavior  as  an  undertaker 
or  a  dentist.    A  man  was  thought  in  those  days  to  have 
the  same  exclusive  right  to  his  personal  experience  as  to 
his  tooth-brush.    A  lady  would  no  more  be  photo- 
graphed than  kissed  without  permission.    It  is  different 
now.    A  man  can  not  kick  a  dog,  or  smash  in  a  blind 
beggar's  hat,  or  help  a  lady  over  a  barbed-wire  fence, 
without  incurring  the  hazard  of  having  the  conditions  of 
the  instant  perpetuated  for  all  time.    You  take  the  lady's 
hand  to  steady  her  as  she  jumps;  there  is  a  snap  behind 
you,  and  before  you  can  turn,  your  likeness  has  been 
raped.    As  you  stoop  to  pick  up  a  rock,  he  has  you  again, 
and  scuds  away  with  his  spindle-legged  machine  and 
mendacious  plates  under  his  arm.    The  plate  that  lies 
is  the  worst  of  them.    In  the  case  in  point,  you  hold  the 
lady's  hand  perhaps  ten  seconds.    Politeness  is  not  satis- 
fied with  less.    But  the  ruffianly  dry  plate,  catching  the 
fleeting  expression  of  the  instant,  makes  you  look  as  if 
you  had  been  that  way  all  the  morning,  and  liked  it,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  a  long  day.    There  is  but  one  remedy 
for  the  amateur  photographer.    Put  a  brick  through  his 
camera  whenever  you  suspect  that  he  has  taken  you  una- 
wares.   And  if  there  is  any  doubt,  give  the  benefit  of  it 
to  the  brick,  not  to  the  camera.    The  rights  of  private 
property,  personal  liberty,  and  personal  security — birth- 
rights, all  of  them,  of  American  citizens — are  distinctly 
inconsistent  with  the  unlicensed  use  of  the  instantaneous 
process.    The  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  of  amateur  pho- 
tography, when  not  united  in  the  same  individual,  con- 
flict; and  if  the  instantaneous  process  is  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed, the  public  weal  demands  that  at  least  those  who 
practice  it  shall  be  licensed  and  wear  numbered  hats  and 
cow-bells. 


My  brother  once  stated  to  me  that  during  his  residence 
in  London  he  became  convinced  that  he  at  least  had  his 
"  double,"  by  his  being  pretty  constantly  addressed  for 
some  one  else,  whose  name  he  ascertained  from  the 
almost  invariable  question,  "  But  are  you  not  Newman?" 
At  last  he  became  rather  tired  of  this  little  joke,  and 
wished  his  "  double  "  further  off.  So,  on  one  occasion, 
finding  that  a  gentleman  was  passing  and  repassing  him, 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  almost  speaking  to  him,  with 
the  question  writ  large  on  his  face — "  Surely  you  are 
Newman;  why,  don't  you  know  me?"  my  brother  stop- 
ped the  scene  at  once,  by  saying,  "  No,  no!  I  see  whom 
you  take  me  for,  I  am  not  Newman."  The  stranger's 
face  fell,  and  hastily  muttering  some  incoherent  apolo- 
gies, he  fairly  fled  in  dismay.  An  incident  somewhat  re- 
sembling this,  though  not  quite  so  strongly  in  point,  once 
befell  myself.  I  was  at  a  "smoking"  concert,  when  a 
friend  asked  me  if  I  had  a  brother  in  the  room  ;  to  which 
I  replied  that  I  had  a  brother,  whom  I  very  much  re- 
sembled, but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  away ;  and  therefore  I  was  certain  he 
was  not  present.  On  this,  he  said:  "Then  you  must 
have  a  double,  for  there  is  a  man  in  the  room  the  very 
image  of  you."  But  there  was  little  need  of  this;  for,  as 
we  walked  along  the  gangway,  I  saw  and  recognized  my 
supposed  brother.  He  at  the  same  moment,  saw  me,  and 
his  eyes  spoke  plainly,  as  I  doubt  not  mine  did  also, 
"  Why,  who  on  earth  are  you?  If  you  are  not  my  brother 
you  certainly  ought  to  be." — The  Spectator. 


Marriages  are  getting  to  be  very  unpopular  in  France. 
Over  two  million  bachelors,  it  is  estimated,  refuse  to  be 
lured  into  matrimony  by  their  countrywomen.  There  is 
a  good  field  for  missionary  labor,  of  which  New  England's 
surplus  of  lovely  womanhood  might  take  advantage,  says 
without  aid  from  theology ;  for  this  view  saves  or  seems  <  the  Boston  Globe. 
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SOME  BUSINESS  FOR  CONGRESS. 


One  of  the  first  subjects  that  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Congress  can  pass  by 
in  silence  the  flagrant  violations  of  important  laws  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  year.  The  power  as  well 
as  the  dignity  of  Congress  is  at  stake.  The  executive  and 
the  iudiciary  have  usurped  the  powers  of  a  legislative 
body,  and  amended  or  repealed  the  laws  that  Congress 
passed.  The  most  flagrant  offenders  have  been  the  Cali- 
fornia courts,  in  their  decisions  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
act,  and  Postmaster-General  Vilas,  in  administering  the 
postal  laws. 

The  first  case  concerns  us  most  nearly.  The  Exclusion 
law  was  passed  by  Congress,  in  terms  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  provided,  in  the  distinctest  words,  that 
no  Chinaman  should  be  allowed  to  land  without  a  certain 
certificate,  and  no  other  evidence  should  be  allowed. 
The  Custom-house  officials  and  the  United  State  judges 
changed  the  law  to  suit  themselves.  The  Customs  officials 
admitted  Chinamen  on  all  sorts  of  documents,  and  the 
valid  certificates  were  drawn  so  loosely,  and  distributed 
so  carelessly — to  put  it  mildly, — that  they  became  an 
article  of  bargain  and  sale.  Certain  cases,  however,  were 
so  clearly  in  violation  of  the  law  that  even  the  Customs  of- 
cials  shrank  Irom  landing  the  men.  These  cases  were  taken 
up  by  the  courts,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinamen,  the 
Exclusion  law  was  revised  by  Judge  Sawyer;  and  the  re- 
vision was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  is  Judge  Hoffman's  statement — from 
the  bench — of  the  added  sections.  (1.)  "  He  (the  China- 
man) may  also  be  entitled  to  land  without  a  certificate  if 
it  shall  appear  that  he  resided  in  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty  and  departed  therefrom  before  the  Re- 
striction act  went  into  operation,  and  before  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  a  return  certificate."  (2.)  "  He  may 
be  entitled  to  land  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born  in  this 
country,  and  has  therefore  the  full  rights  of  an  American 
citizen."  Any  one  who  has  read  the  Act  of  1884  can 
testily  with  what  contempt  of  Congress  these  decisions 
were  framed.  The  law  of  Congress  provided,  without  any 
obscurity,  that  the  first-mentioned  class  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Congress  did  not  act  blindly  in  the  matter:  the 
subject  was  fully  discussed;  and  it  was  decided  deliber- 
ately that  no  Chinamen  who  lacked  the  proper  certificate 
should  be  admitted.  The  doctrine  contained  in  the 
second  section  is  as  thoroughly  dangerous  and  absurd  as 
any  thing  the  courts  have  lately  put  forth.  The  absurdity 
of  the  decision  that  an  American  citizen  may  be  born  to  a 
pair  that  could  not  by  any  circumstances  be  admitted  to 
citizenship,  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  one  but  a  United 
States  judge. 

The  Postmaster-General's  delinquencies  do  not  affect 
us  so  directly,  but  they  are  none  the  less  serious.  We 
have  referred  at  various  times  to  his  exploits  with  the  for- 
eign mail  service.  He  now  has  the  effrontery  to  urge  in 
his  defense  that  he  had  the  right  to  obey  the  law  or  not, 
as  he  saw  fit.  This  practically  makes  the  Postmaster- 
General  a  law-making  instead  of  an  executive  officer,  and 
can  be  compared  only  to  McCulloch's  action  in  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  instructions  from  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment. That  Mr.  Vilas  is  in  earnest  in  his  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  powers  of  a  Cabinet  minister  is  shown  by 
his  deliberate  violation  of  a  statute  law.  Postmen,  and 
railroad  companies  and  other  common  carriers,  under 
contract  with  the  government,  are  required  by  law  to 
receive  any  mail  matter  on  which  the  postage  is  prepaid. 
Mr.  Vilas  has  given  instructions  to  the  carriers  and  the 
railroad  companies  not  to  receive  mail  matter  except 
when  handed  to  them  by  members  of  the  postal  service. 
Mr.  Vilas  needs  a  vigorous  reminder  that  Congress  is  the 
established  law-making  power  of  the  nation,  and  its  laws 
must  be  obeyed.  From  the  tone  of  the  eastern  papers, 
we  have  some  confidence  that  he  will  get  it.  But  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  action  of  the  courts  and  the 
Treasury  officials  in  nullifying  the  Exclusion  act  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Congress,  unless  it  is  brought  for- 


ward by  the  members  from  this  coast.  The  will  of 
Congress  has  been  violated,  and  somebody  is  to  blame 
for  it.  We  trust  that  the  congressmen  from  this  state  will 
not  be  dissuaded  from  pressing  the  matter  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  judicial  method  of  admitting  the  Chinese 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  revolutionary 
decisions  still  stand  unchallenged,  and  if  the  law  of  Con- 
gress is  to  prevail  they  must  be  recalled.  The  most 
effectual  method  of  recalling  them  and  preventing  a  rep- 
etition of  their  history  would  be  the  impeachment  of  the 
judges  who  announced  and  approved  them.  It  is  a  harsh 
measure,  but  in  no  other  way  can  Congress  preserve  its 
authority  from  the  judicial  and  executive  encroachments. 

The  courts  have  already  tried  their  hands  at  making 
law  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Three  fourths  of 
the  law  administered  by  the  courts  must  be  looked  for  in 
former  decisions,  and  not  in  the  statute-books ;  and  a 
more  corrupt  and  hopelessly  involved  system  of  law  can 
not  be  found.  It  should  be  the  wish  of  every  good  citi- 
zen that  the  law-making  power  of  the  courts  be  curtailed 
instead  of  increased ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  encroachments  on  its 
authority.  The  representatives  from  this  coast  should  do 
their  share  in  the  work. 


CALIFORNIA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

California  is  fast  taking  rank  as  the  sanitarium  of  the 
world.  From  the  date  of  her  existence  as  a  state  she 
has  been  a  receiving  hospital  for  broken-down  con- 
stitutions, and  if  a  careful  census  were  to-day  taken  of 
her  inhabitants,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  percentage 
consists  of  people  who  were  originally  invalids  who  came 
hither  in  search  of  health,  but  who  are  now  strong  and 
well  and  pursuing  active  vocations. 

Modern  physicians  are  generally  agreed  that  the  health- 
fulness  of  a  climate  is  more  dependent  upon  the  dryness 
of  the  air  than  any  other  condition,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different  districts  throughout 
the  world  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 
Reliable  statistics  show  that  the  annual  mean  rainfall  in 
Alabama  is  47  inches;  in  Georgia,  57  inches;  and  in 
Florida,  53.95  inches.  These  figures  are  taken  from  ob- 
servations made  in  the  thickest  populated  and  most  salu- 
brious portions  of  the  state,  that  in  Florida  being  taken 
at  Jacksonville,  a  famous  health  resort,  and  one  of  the 
dryest  localities  within  its  borders.  If  a  rain-gauge  could 
be  placed  in  the  swamps  which  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  gulf  states,  it  would  probably 
register  double  this  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mean  average  rainfall  of  California  is  about  18  inches, 
and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  is  far  below  this 
figure.  At  San  Diego  it  is  only  10  inches,  at  Los  Angeles 
12,  and  at  Santa  Barbara  14  inches.  The  extremes  of 
temperature  in  the  southern  states  are  much  higher  than 
in  our  own,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  in  lacksonville 
(which  is  selected  for  comparison  on  account  of  its  popu- 
larity and  sanitary  fame)  being  83°  4',  while  in  Los  An- 
geles it  is  75°  for  the  same  month,  in  San  Uiego  72°,  and 
in  Santa  Barbara  71°.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  southern  states  the  heat  is  much  more  disagreeable 
and  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  humid,  enervating  cli- 
mate. A  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  moisture  in 
the  air  produces  upon  physical  endurance  is  shown  in 
Russian  and  Turkish  baths.  In  the  one,  where  the  air 
is  moist,  the  patientfean  not  bear  a  temperature  of  more 
than  1150  to  1200,  while  in  the  other,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry,  a  temperature  of  1600  can  be  borne  without 
discomfort. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  salubrity  of  the  southern 
states  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  coast  lines 
are  invariably  low  and  swampy,  and  the  Gulf  breezes,  to 
reach  the  interior,  have  to  pass  over  a  great  extent  of 
miasmatic  country.  California  is  free  from  this  disad- 
vantage, having  a  high,  clear  coast  line. 

Of  late,  the  fact  has  become  established  in  scientific 
circles  that  many  persons,  and  especially  those  whose 
physical  systems  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  are  peculiarly 
affected  by  what  is  called  the  surface  geology  of  a  country, 
including  the  surface  rock  and  the  soil,  producing  condi- 
tions which,  under  the  influence  of  the  climate,  bring 
forth  distinctive  forms  of  vegetation.  For  instance,  the 
bay  tree,  which  is  found  in  certain  localities  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  exerts  a  baleful  influence  upon  the  persons 
suffering  from  neuralgia  and  from  asthma,  while  its  effect 
upon  those  laboring  under  a  different  type  of  disease  may 
be  especially  beneficial.  The  unusual  diversity  of  the 
surface  geology  of  our  state  offers  a  broad  field  ot  choice 
to  the  health-seeker,  while  in  a  large  portion  ot  the  south- 
ern states,  and  especially  in  Florida,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  rank  indigenous  vegetation,  with  its 


stifling,  odorous  atmosphere,  which  acts  like  poison  upon 
many  sensitive  organizations. 

Conscientious  physicians  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
virtues  of  the  southern  states  as  a  winter  resort,  rarely,  if 
ever,  recommend  a  patient  to  spend  a  summer  there.  As 
a  consequence,  every  spring  the  railroads  which  form  the 
line  of  travel  between  North  and  South  are  flocked  with 
invalids  who  are  on  their  way  home  to  die.  Many  of 
them  have  been  benefited  by  the  change,  and  might  have 
found  a  permanent  cure  if  they  could  have  remained  a 
little  longer.  The  invalid  in  the  South  soon  learns  that 
his  disease  is  running  a  race  with  time.  If  he  can  reach 
a  certain  stage  of  improvement  before  spring  he  will  re- 
cover; if  he  does  not,  he  is  doomed; — and  it  is  generally 
a  losing  race.  The  Gulf  states  hold  out  to  the  con- 
sumptive an  alluring  promise  and  a  terrible  threat.  Their 
verdict  is  soon  pronounced,  and  they  are  never  known  to 
temporize. 

On  the  other  hand,  California,  as  a  rule,  holds  out  no 
promise  of  sudden  and  miraculous  cures,  but  it  deals 
gently  with  those  who  come  within  its  boundary  too  late, 
lessening  their  suffering,  husbanding  their  strength,  and 
prolonging  life.  In  its  capacity  tor  arresting  disease  the 
operation  of  the  climate  sometimes  partakes  of  the 
marvelous. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  our  state  who  have 
sustained  life  for  years,  and  enjoyed  very  fair  health,  with 
but  a  single  lung;  and  San  Francisco  can  show  at  least 
one  example,  in  the  case  of  one  of  her  best  educated 
foreign  physicians,  who  has  existed  for  ten  years,  pursuing 
a  life  of  moderate  activity,  with  only  half  a  lung.  Its 
ordinary  process  of  healing  is  slow  and  gradual.  Little 
by  little  it  overcomes  disease  and  builds  up  the  wasted 
system.  Maladies  which  have  been  for  many  months  or 
years  in  process  of  growth,  can  not  be  cured  in  a  single 
season.  The  even  temperature  of  our  state  throughout 
the  year,  and  her  long  dry  season,  make  a  prolonged  stay 
safe  and  beneficial. 

While  the  comparative  advantages  possessed  by  Cali- 
fornia over  any  other  recognized  health  resort  are  easily 
estimated,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  recount  its  independent  and 
distinctive  attractions.  Within  a  very  reasonable  distance 
one  can  select  the  climate  best  adapted  to  all  tastes  or 
needs,  ranging  from  the  warm  air  of  the  vaheys  to  the 
cool,  bracing  air  of  high  altitudes.  If  they  want  the  bal- 
samic air  of  evergreen  glades  they  can  go  into  the  dry 
pineries,  where  the  air  is  laden  with  healing  for  weak 
lungs.  If  they  want  fresh  air  and  sunshine  they  can  settle 
in  a  district  bare  of  vegetation,  but  swept  by  light,  purify- 
ing winds.  If  they  wish  to  be  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
yet  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  they  will  find  an  ideal 
refuge  along  the  line  of  the  southern  coast.  If  they  have 
the  capricious  tastes  of  an  invalid,  they  have,  all  the  year 
round,  their  choice  of  every  article  of  food  and  every  style 
of  cookery  to  be  procured  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
hotels  throughout  the  state  are  the  best  appointed,  the 
most  comfortable,  well  kept,  and  the  cheapest  of  similar 
excellence  on  the  globe.  The  Hotel  Del  Monte,  for 
instance,  is  not  surpassed  in  these  respects  by  the  hotels 
ot  any  health  or  pleasure  resort.  The  excellent  railroad 
system  and  multiplication  of  steamship  lines  places  them 
within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  various  regions  of  inter- 
est. San  Francisco  is  the  key  to  Alaska,  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  curious  population,  and  brief  but  delightful  sum- 
mers; to  British  Columbia,  with  its  magnificent  forests 
and  sportsman's  paradise ;  to  Mexico,  with  its  vast  mineral 
wealth  and  rich  traditions;  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  tropical  sanitarium  of  the  Pacific,  with  its  dual  pre- 
sentation of  climate  and  its  rare  attraction  for  the  sight- 
seer in  the  presence  of  the  only  living  crater  of  molten 
lava  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  favorable  physical 
conditions  are  the  only  necessities  of  the  invalid.  Mind 
and  body  are  intimately  related,  and  it  is  a  hopeless  task 
to  undertake  to  cure  the  body  when  the  mind  is  depressed 
or  filled  with  morbid  images.  A  cheerful  spirit,  diverted 
from  all  thought  of  physical  ailments,  and  occupied  with 
healthful  interests  and  ambitions,  is  the  physician's  most 
powerful  auxiliary ;  and  California  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  achieve  this  end.  Its  long  stretch  of  sea-coast,  and 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  rich  forest  growth,  and  fre- 
quent rivers,  render  it  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  region. 
There  is  scarcely  a  building-site  in  the  state  which  does 
not  command,  close  at  hand  or  in  the  distance,  some  rare 
bit  of  scenery.  The  state  offers  a  broad  and  fascinating 
field  to  the  student  of  any  branch  of  natural  science. 
She  is  wrapped  in  the  halo  of  ancient  tradition,  and  has 
gathered  upon  her  shores  a  progressive  and  cosmopolitan 
people;  while  the  rich  and  curious  products  of  the  Orient 
are  heaped  upon  her  wharves.    Last,  but  not  least,  she 
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boasts  a  warm-hearted  population,  who  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  every  stranger  who  sets  foot  upon  her  shores. 


Controller  Dunn  and  Creed  Haymond,  the  railroad  at- 
torney, have  been  doing  some  heavy  firing,  at  long  range, 
in  the  matter  of  the  railroad  taxes.  As  the  combatants 
do  not  meet  each  other  at  any  point,  it  is  evident  that  the 
contest  is  for  the  popular  amusement.  Mr.  Dunn's  argu- 
ments might  have  some  influence  if  anybody  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  sincere.  We  regret  to  say  that  nobody  has 
accused  him  of  being  so.  His  action  in  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  railroad  taxes  "on  account,"  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  evidently  prompted  by  an  insane  desire 
to  commit  political  hari-kari.  Possibly  Mr.  Dunn  thought 
he  was  playing  the  demagogue ;  but  as  there  was  no  ob- 
jection from  the  people  to  the  railroad  paying  its  taxes,  we 
can  not  accuse  him  of  that.  We  have,  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  in  next  year's  campaign  Mr.  Dunn  will  do  as 
Mr.  Delmas  and  men  of  like  consciences  have  already 
done,  and  proclaim  from  the  stump  that  the  railroad  has 
not  paid  a  cent  of  its  taxes  for  the  last  five  years.  There 
is  some  chance  that  an  early  decision  will  be  reached  on 
the  tax  question  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  Kentucky  tax  cases,  decided  last  week,  con- 
tained several  of  the  points  involved  in  the  California 
cases.  The  points  are  balanced  pretty  equally  between 
the  state  and  the  railroad,  and  offer  no  certainty  of  victory 
to  either  side.  The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  property  in 
its  own  way  is  affirmed,  however,  so  any  objection  to  the 
present  method  will  be  one  of  detail  and  not  of  principle. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  final  decision  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  state. 


Among  the  important  subjects  that  should  engage  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  that  meets  next 
month,  is  that  of  stopping  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  resuming  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  It  is 
now  thirteen  months  since  one  dollar  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  as  called  in,  and  during  that  time  the 
debt  has  actually  increased.  Nor  has  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  McCulloch  and  his  successor  Manning  been  one 
of  necessity.  While  the  interest-bearing  debt  has  been 
actually  increasing,  the  surplus  income  of  the  government 
has  been  piled  away  in  the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one  half  millions  to  nearly  nine  millions  per  month. 
The  aggregate  surplus  available  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  is  now  considerably  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  total  amount  in  the  Treasury  is  nearly 
five  hundred  millions.  This  amount  has  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  within  the  past  year  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  has  been  contracted  by  nearly 
one  tenth.  This  policy  can  benefit  only  one  class  of 
men,  and  that  class  is  the  banking  and  creditor  class  gen- 
erally. As  Mr.  Manning,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  the  president  of  a  bank  before  entering  the  cabinet; 
and  as  Mr.  Jordan,  the  Treasurer,  was  the  cashier  of  a 
bank  before  he  reached  his  present  position;  and,  finally, 
as  both  are  stockholders  in  banks,  there  is  a  plain,  if  un- 
satisfactory, reason  for  the  present  financial  policy  of  the 
government.  That  any  permanent  improvement  in  busi- 
ness can  be  secured  with  a  steadily  contracting  currency 
is  impossible.  Congress  should  peremptorily  order  the 
Secretary  to  issue  a  call  for  bonds,  and  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  Treasury  department  afterward. 


The  appointment  of  R.  P.  Hammond,  Jr.,  as  Surveyor- 
General  of  California,  meets  with  general  approval.  Mr. 
Hammond  is  favorably  known  in  his  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  is  a  native  of  this  state,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Third 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  young  Democracy  of  California. 
After  many  years  the  government  has  appointed  a  man  as 
Surveyor-General  who  understands  surveying.  The  non- 
partisan indorsement  that  Mr.  Hammond  received  was  a 
sufficient  testimonial  to  his  worth.  If  President  Cleve- 
land's eastern  appointments  have  been  made  with  as 
much  care  and  judgment  as  those  in  California,  he  need 
siand  in  small  fear  of  the  Senate. 


The  death  of  Vice-President  Hendricks,  on  Wednesday, 
came  upon  the  country  with  the  shock  of  the  unexpected. 
There  was  no  warning  of  illness,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  was 
not  of  an  age  to  render  his  death  a  looked-for  event. 
Aside  from  the  natural  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  must  be 
common  to  all  parties,  the  death  of  the  Vice-President  is, 
in  spite  of  his  position,  a  matter  of  importance  in  but  a 
single  contingency.  As  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
his  dutcs  are  but  nominal,  and  he  becomes  an  important 
personage  only  in  event  of  the  death  of  the  President. 
That  such  an  event  may  not  occur  should  be  the  prayer  of 


all  good  citizens.  The  possibility  of  such  a  disaster,  how- 
ever, should  at  once  spur  Congress  to  the  long-delayed 
settlement  of  the  succession.  The  question  was  sharply 
brought  before  the  country  four  years  ago,  and  the  shame- 
ful neglect  of  this  most  important  subject  by  Congress  is 
not  complimentary  to  the  wisdom  or  the  patriotism  of 
that  body.  Of  Mr.  Hendricks  it  should  be  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  honesty  and  uprightness,  and  strong  in  his 
own  convictions.  With  no  mean  gift  of  oratory  and 
political  management,  he  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
party  counsels,  but  a  certain  narrowness  of  mental  vision, 
and  a  lack  of  progressiveness,  prevented  him  from  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  statesman.  The  statesman  must  look  for- 
ward, not  backward.  While  the  nation  joins  in  sorrow  at 
his  death,  he  will  be  mourned  more  deeply  by  his  party 
than  by  the  country. 


If  any  of  our  capitalists  want  to  send  their  names  down 
to  fame,  and  win  the  gratitude  of  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future  generations,  the  way  is  open.  There  is  a  chance 
for  everlasting  fame  for  the  man  who  will  solve  the  sewer 
problem  for  San  Francisco.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  have 
decided  that  the  city  shall  not  be  sewered  at  the  public 
expense,  and  that  the  present  systt  m  shall  not  even  be 
repaired.  As  the  Bulletin  and  Call  are  all-powerful  as 
obstructionists,  the  destruction  of  public  works  and  return 
to  the  disease-breeding  foulness  of  the  cities  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  seems  inevitable.  Our  only  chance 
will  be  in  the  beneficence  of  some  of  our  wealthy  men, 
who  may  spend  their  millions  upon  a  great  public  work. 
A  proper  and  adequate  system  of  sewers,  with  reservoirs 
and  pumping  works,  would  make  San  Francisco  what  it 
is  by  nature,  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  can  claim  no  such  distinction  at 
present.  We  commend  the  scheme  to  our  wealthy  phi- 
lanthropists. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  KINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


In  the  affairs  of  the  Ladies'  Art  Exhibition  there  is  just 
now  a  certain  stillness,  a  lull  before  action.  All  the 
ladies  are  actively  at  work,  only  stopping  to  eat  and  sleep 
— hardly  that,  in  fact.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  information 
on  the  subject,  because  the  ladies  are  extremely  anxious 
that  all  their  affairs  be  kept  secret.  There  is  a  distinctly 
feminine  phase  about  it;  they  want  every  one  to  know 
they  are  doing  something  very  fine,  but  the  interesting 
particulars  must  be  kept  a  secret,  and  come  with  all  the 
force  of  surprise.  The  exhibition  is  like  a  vailed  lady  of 
graceful  figure,  full  of  mysterious  charm,  and,  though  we 
can  not  see  her  face,  we  feel  sure  that  she  is  beautiful. 
True,  vails  and  masks  sometimes  disappoint  us  when 
raised,  but  there  is  little  fear  of  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Ladies'  Exhibition.  When  very  complimentary  things 
are  said  of  women,  people  are  disposed  to  take  them  with 
a  certain  degree  of  reservation,  and  so,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  public  has  no  idea  what  the  female  artists  of  San 
Francisco  can  and  have  achieved.  In  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  in  advance,  the  public  is  going  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  women  among  us  whose  work  is 
of  a  very  high  class — such  work,  in  many  cases,  as  would 
attract  favorable  attention  in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris, 
at  any  of  their  leading  exhibitions. 

The  women,  among  other  things,  will  in  one  way  do  the 
community  a  very  decided  favor;  they  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  return  to  the  old,  barren,  meager-looking 
exhibition  rooms.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, where  an  exhibition  of  pictures  is  so  flat  and  cheer- 
less a  thing  as  in  San  Francisco;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
can  not  offer  as  apology  that  we  have  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world,  and  so  our  exhibitions  need  no  extra  adorn- 
ment. The  art  of  the  painter  is  invariably  enhanced  by 
a  judicious  amount  of  the  decorator's  art.  When  one 
looks  back  upon  the  various  and  sundry  exhibitions  that 
have  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association  in 
years  past,  it  seems  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
must  have  a  very  genuine  love  for  art.  There  is  a  sort  of 
Bret  Harte  character  about  it ;  they  have  always  been 
contented  to  take  their  art  as  Bret  Harte's  heroes  do  their 
whisky — straight.  They  have  stood  in  draughts,  stamped 
about  on  bare,  barn-like  floors,  and  rested  their  weary 
limbs,  when  they  could  get  a  chance,  on  infrequent,  ada- 
mantine benches.  It  is  a  wonder  that  their  frozen  pocket- 
books  ever  opened  to  buy  any  thing.  They  have  never 
been  deeply  tempted  by  the  relaxation  of  a  warm,  cozy 
atmosphere,  that  stimulates  poetry  and  imagination  and 
unfolds  the  latch-strings  of  a  purse  as  the  sun  unfolds  the 
petals  of  a  flower.  They  have  never  been  treated  to 
flowers,  birds,  bric-a-brac  and  portieres.  They  have  never 
been  afforded  nooks  and  corners  where  young  folks  might 
spoon  a  propriety  spoon,  or  old  folks  wax  confidential  in 
bargain  or  argument.  Our  exhibitions  have  always  been 
chilling,  ready-money  affairs,  with  no  flavor  whatever 
about  them,  unless  one  counts  the  flavor  of  cold  corned 
beef  left  over  from  the  Art  School  luncheons. 


Now  the  ladies,  in  desperation,  have  taken  the  affair 
into  their  own  hands,  and  are  going  to  show  the  public 
how  exhibitions  are  conducted  in  other  and  more  esthetic 
lands.  It  will  be  a  positive  benefit  to  the  community, 
because  there  can  never  be  a  return  to  any  thing  quite  so 
chilling  and  barren  as  the  exhibitions  of  the  old  days. 


We  have  some  very  good  artists  among  us,  both  male 
and  female.  Their  works  deserve  to  sell  well ;  and  if  they 
were  nicely  presented  to  the  public  would  probably  sell 
much  better  than  they  do.  When  it  comes  to  the  sketch 
exhibition,  to  be  held  next  January,  for  instance,  some 
timely  suggestions  of  this  kind  might  be  made.  Suppose 
there  are  a  very  small  number  of  good  sketches  sent  in ; 
let  the  committee  take  them  and  be  content,  not  trying 
to  increase  the  collection  by  adding  work  below  the 
standard,  or  by  sending  East  for  works  to  fill  up.  Sup- 
pose there  are  but  a  dozen  or  two  of  pictures;  they 
should  be  well  and  advantageously  hung  in  a  room  not 
too  large.  The  artists  should  devote  all  the  energies  and 
dollars  at  their  command  to  beautifying  this  one  room, 
and  making  it  in  every  way  as  attractive  and  comfortable 
as  possible.  They  should  also  advertise  it,  and  talk  it  up 
all  that  is  possible.  Under  such  conditions  the  pictures 
in  a  small  exhibition  should  sell  even  better  than  those  in 
a  large  one. 

People  are  bewildered  in  a  large  exhibition.  In  a  small 
one  they  have  a  chance  to  assort  their  ideas  and  get  some 
grasp  of  the  exhibition.  Of  course,  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances they  are  much  more  likely  to  buy. 

Art  matters  in  San  Francisco  are  in  an  unnecessarily 
chaotic  condition.  It  it  were  not  so,  the  women  would 
not  have  had  to  get  up  an  exhibition  to  themselves  in 
order  to  have  it  properly  managed. 

The  Ladies  Exhibition  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  woman's  rights  or  a  sign  of  permanent  se- 
cession. It  is  merely  an  ambitious  and  energetic  trial  of 
strength,  the  forerunner,  let  us  hope,  of  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity — days  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  together  and  the  interests  now  separate  shall  be 
permanently  joined  under  one  harmonious  rule. 


Henry  Alexander,  like  many  other,  has  caught  the 
Japanese  fever  through  seeing  the  extremely  beautiful  and 
artistic  performance  of  the  Mikado  at  the  Baldwin.  He 
has  begun  a  Japanese  picture — a  beautiful  girl  in  gorgeous 
raiment  feeding  some  peacocks.  For  a  week  or  two  the 
artist  was  in  despair  because  he  could  not  find  a  model  to 
meet  his  ideal;  at  least  there  was  none  such  to  be  hired. 
I  met  him  yesterday,  beaming  with  joy.  On  being  asked 
whether  any  one  had  left  him  a  fortune,  he  replied  in  the 
negative,  but  added  that  something  even  better  had  hap- 
pened; the  success  of  his  Japanese  picture  was  assured. 
It  seems  that  the  beautiful  Louise  Paullin  has  very  gra- 
ciously consented  to  help  him  out  by  giving  him  two  or 
three  sittings.  He  is  now  making  a  sketch  of  her  as 
"  Yum-Yum,"  which  promises  to  be  something  exquisite 
in  pose  and  coloring,  and  which  will  be  exactly  what  is 
wanted  for  the  central  figure  of  his  picture. 


Peter  Toft,  who  is  at  Keith's  studio,  where  he 
receives  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  the 
lovers  of  the  art  of  water-color.  His  pictures,  numbering 
between  one  and  two  hundred,  are  a  gallery  in  them- 
selves,— and  it  is  an  education  to  hear  him  tell  about 
them.  They  represent  scenes  of  historic  interest,  in  every 
land  under  the  sun.  All  of  them  are  interesting  and 
many  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  Lovers  of  art  should 
not  fail  to  see  this  collection,  though  I,  for  one,  wish  that 
it  should  not  be  broken  by  small  purchases,  but  that 
Stanford,  or  some  rich  and  intelligent  man,  would  buy  it 
as  a-whole  and  see  that  it  remains  in  California. 


I  met  a  lady  the  other  day  who  tells  me  that  Miss  Ran- 
dall, so  often  and  favorably  mentioned  in  these  columns, 
is  not  Miss  Randall  at  all,  but  Albertine  Randall;  that 
is  to  say,  she  is  the  youngest  of  a  lamily  all  of  whom  are 
bright  and  talented.  The  eldest  sister — the  one  who  alone 
has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Miss  Randall — is  a  fine  musi- 
cian, and  at  present  exercises  her  abilities  and  has  some 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  one  of  the  interior 
towns  of  the  state,  Red  Bluff,  I  believe.  As  the  baby  of 
a  young  flock,  Albertine  Randall,  while  she  loses  her  title 
of  Miss,  rather  gains  in  prestige  through  having  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  honor  and  reputation  at  a  very  early 
age.  


In  England,  the  government  has  the  wit  to  tax  snob- 
bery and  humbug.  Thirty-nine  thousand  and  seventy- 
three  people  pay  a  guinea  each  for  the  privilege  of  using  a 
crest  on  their  plate  and  note  paper,  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-seven  pay  two  guineas  for 
painting  it  on  their  carriages.  Thus  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  revenue  is  derived  from  a  foible. 


John  Lubbock  says  that  ants  of  the  same  nest,  how- 
ever large  it  may  be,  have  a  means  of  recognizing  each 
other  not  easily  explained.  The  recognition  is  imme- 
diate and  complete,  even  after  an  absence  of  a  year  from 
the  nest. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SINGING  AND  LOVING. 


I  dreamt  a  strange,  strange  dream  of  bliss; 

I  thought  that  some  one  came 
And  held  my  soul  in  one  long  kiss, 

And  softly  spoke  my  name. 

The  voice  still  haunts  my  waking  ear, 

I  feel  the  long  embrace. 
But  daylight  vails  the  thing  most  dear! 

I  can  not  see  the  face! 

Whence  did  she  come?  who  might  she  be? 

Ah!  still  my  fancy  deems 
'Twas  my  "twin  soul"  who  came  to  me 

Across  the  land  of  dreams. 

After  long  days  of  storm  and  rain, 

Of  gray  and  gloomy  weather, 
The  blessed  sun  shines  out  again, 

The  glad  birds  sing  together. 

So  fairly,  perfectly  are  blent 

The  lights  of  earth  and  skies, 
The  angels  must  have  surely  lent 

A  day  from  Paradise. 

I  find  no  words  that  I  may  tell 

How  dear  she  is  to  me, 
My  lips  are  laid  beneath  a  spell 

And  vowed  to  secrecy. 

But  what  is  lost,  though  I  be  dumb, 

Since  nightingale  and  dove 
And  all  the  winds  that  go  and  come 

Sing  her  a  wealth  of  love? 

I  envy  not  the  joys  that  meet 

To  make  a  gifted  life  completer; 
To  be  my  lady  must  be  sweet, 

But  to  be  hers  is  surely  sweeter! 

Where  my  love  is  plucking  flowers, 

With  the  sun  above  her, 
All  the  birds  in  all  the  bowers 

Sing  as  though  they  loved  her. 

And  I  watch  her,  O  my  heart, 

Down  the  sunny  meadow, 
Watch  her  standing  far  apart, 

Forever  in  the  shadow. 

The  hedges  all  are  white  with  May, 

The  very  air  is  glad, 
The  birds  are  making  holiday, 

And  yet  my  thoughts  are  sad. 

Down  where  the  alders  sweep  the  stream 

The  light-winged  swallows  dart; 
I  lie  upon  the  grass  and  dream, 

W  ith  trouble  at  my  heart. 

Oh!  life  is  young  and  love  is  fair, 

And  bright  the  coming  years; 
Then  why  this  weight  ot  strange  despair, 

And  these  unbidden  tears? 

As  yesterday,  with  listless  feet, 

My  steps  were  homeward  bent, 
A  little  lad  ran  down  the  street, 

And  whistled  as  he  went. 

My  heart  was  stung  with  sudden  pain, 

Hearing  the  simple  thing; 
It  was  a  little  quaint  refrain 

My  dead  love  used  to  sing. 

In  my  dreams  I  held  her, 

When  the  night  was  dying, 
Dreamt  I  held  her,  lying 

On  her  breast. 

In  my  dreams  I  kissed  her — 

Kissed  her  as  though  never 
From  her  lips  could  sever 

Mine  that  pressed. 

In  my  dreams  I  held  her, 

In  my  dreams  I  kissed  her. 
But  in  waking  missed  her; — 

Dreams  were  best ! 
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BILL  NYE  MEETS  A  WEEPER. 


I  have  not  lately  written  much  for  publication  in  the 
great  molder  of  public  opinion,  because  I  did  not  feel 
well ;  I  was  fatigued.  I  took  a  ride  on  the  cars  last  week, 
and  it  shook  me  up  a  good  deal. 

The  train  was  crowded  somewhat,  and  so  I  sat  in  the 
seat  with  a  woman  who  got  aboard  at  Minkin's  Siding. 
I  noticed  as  we  pulled  out  of  Minkin's  Siding  that  this 
woman  raised  the  window,  so  that  she  could  bid  adieu  to 
a  man  in  a  dyed  mustache.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  her  dolcefar  niente,  or  her  grandson  by  her  second 
husband.  I  know  that  if  he  had  been  a  relative  of  mine, 
however,  I  would  have  cheerfully  concealed  the  fact. 

She  waved  a  little  2x6  handkerchief  out  of  the  window, 
said  good-bye,  allowed  a  fresh  zephyr  from  Cape  Sabine  to 
come  in  and  play  a  xylophone  interlude  on  my  spinal 
column,  and  then  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  damp,  hot 
tears. 

I  had  to  go  into  another  car  for  a  moment,  and  when  I 
returned  a  pugilist  from  Chicago  had  my  seat.  When  I 
travel  I  am  uniformly  courteous,  especially  to  pugilists. 
A  pugilist  who  has  started  out  as  an  obscure  boy,  with  no 
money,  no  friends,  and  no  one  to  practice  on  except  his 
wife  or  his  mother;  with  no  capital  aside  from  his  bare 
hands;  a  man  who  has  had  to  fight  his  way  through  life, 
as  it  were,  and  yet  who  has  come  out  of  obscurity  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  won  the  good- 
will of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  will  always 
find  me  cordial  and  pacific.  So  I  allowed  this  self-made 
man,  with  the  broad,  high,  intellectual  shoulder-blades, 
to  sit  in  my  seat,  with  his  feet  on  my  new  and  expensive 
traveling-bag,  while  I  sat  with  the  tear-bedewed  memento 
from  Minkin's  Siding. 

She  sobbed  several  more  times,  then  hove  a  sigh  that 
rattled  the  windows  in  the  car,  and  sat  up.  I  asked  her 
if  I  might  sit  by  her  side  for  a  few  miles  and  share  her 
great  sorrow.  She  looked  at  me  askance.  I  did  not  re- 
sent it.  She  allowed  me  to  take  the  seat,  and  I  looked  at 
a  paper  for  a  lew  moments,  so  that  she  could  look  me 
over  through  the  corners  of  her  eyes.  I  also  scrutinized 
her  lineaments  some. 


She  was  dressed  up  considerably ;  and  when  a  woman 
dresses  up  to  ride  in  a  railway  train,  she  advertises  the  fact 
that  her  intellect  is  beginning  to  totter  on  its  throne.  Peo- 
ple who  have  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  should  not 
pick  out  fine  raiment  for  traveling  purposes.  This  per- 
son was  not  handsomely  dressed,  but  she  had  the  kind 
of  clothes  that  look  as  though  they  had  tried  to  present 
the  appearance  of  affluence  and  had  failed  to  do  so. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  sad  as  the  sight  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
would  scorn  to  tell  a  wrong  story,  but  who  will  persist  in 
wearing  bogus  clothes  and  bogus  jewelry  that  wouldn't 
fool  anybody.  My  seat-mate  wore  a  cloak  that  had 
started  out  to  bamboozle  the  American  people  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  but  wouldn't 
mislead  any  one  who  might  be  nearer  than  half  a  mile.  I 
also  discovered  that  it  had  an  air  about  it  that  would  in- 
dicate that  she  wore  it  while  she  cooked  the  pancakes 
and  fried  the  doughnuts.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
she  would  do  this ;  but  the  garment,  I  say,  had  that  air 
about  it. 

She  seemed  to  want  to  converse,  after  a  while;  and, 
as  she  began  on  the  subject  of  literature — picking  up  a  vol- 
ume that  had  been  left  in  her  seat  by  the  train  boy,  entitled 
Shadowed  to  Skoiuhegan  and  Back,  or,  Hie  Child  Fiend; 
"  price,  $2," — we  drifted  on  pleasantly  into  the  broad  do- 
main of  letters. 

Incidentally  I  asked  her  what  authors  she  read  mostly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  remember  the  authors  so  much  as  I  do 
the  books,"  said  she;  "  I  am  a  great  reader.  If  I  should 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  read,  you  wouldn't  believe  it." 

I  said  I  certainly  would.  I  had  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  believe  things  that  would  make  the  ordinary 
rooster  quail. 

If  she  discovered  the  true  inwardness  of  this  Anglo- 
American  "  Jewdesprit,"  she  refrained  from  saying  any 
thing  about  it. 

"I  read  a  good  deal,"  she  continued,  "and  it  keeps 
me  all  strung  up.  I  weep,  oh,  so  easily."  Just  then  she 
lightly  laid  her  head  on  my  arm,  and  I  could  see  that  the 
tears  were  rising  to  her  eyes.  I  felt  like  asking  her  if  she 
had  ever  tried  running  herself  through  a  clothes-wringer 
every  morning.  I  did  feel  that  some  one  ought  to  chirk 
her  up;  so  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the  advice  of 
the  editor  who  received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  troubled 
the  same  way.  She  stated  that  she  couldn't  explain  it, 
but,  every  iittle  while,  without  any  apparent  cause,  she 
would  shed  tears; — and  the  editor  asked  her  why  she 
didn't  lock  up  the  shed. 

We  conversed  for  a  long  time  about  literature,  but 
every  little  while  she  would  get  me  into  deep  water  by 
quoting  some  author  or  work  that  I  had  never  read.  I 
never  realized  what  a  hopeless  ignoramus  I  was  till  I 
heard  about  the  scores  of  books  that  had  made  her  shed 
the  scalding,  and  yet  that  I  had  never,  never  read. 
When  she  looked  at  me  with  that  far-away  expression  in 
her  eyes,  and  with  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  my  arm,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  gorgeous  two-carat  Rhinestone 
from  Pittsburg  full  play,  and  told  me  how  such  works  as 
The  Neiv-made  Grave,  or,  Tlie  Twin  Murderers,  had  cost 
her  many  and  many  a  copious  tear,  I  told  her  I  was  glad 
of  it.  If  it  be  a  blessed  boon  for  the  student  of  such 
books  to  weep  at  home  and  work  up  their  honest  perspi- 
ration into  scalding  tears,  far  be  it  from  me  to  grudge  that 
poor  boon. 

I  hope  that  all  who  may  read  these  lines,  and  who  may 
feel  that  the  pores  of  their  skin  are  getting  torpid  and  slug- 
gish, owing  to  an  inherited  antipathy  toward  physical 
exertion,  and  who  feel  that  they  would  rather  work  up 
their  perspiration  into  woe  and  shed  it  in  the  shape  of 
common  red-eyed  weep,  will  keep  themselves  to  this  poor 
boon.  People  have  different  ways  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  I  hope  no  one  will  hesitate  about  accepting 
this  or  any  other  poor  boon  that  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
using  at  the  time. — Boston  Globe. 


The  magazines  and  all  the  higher-class  art  publications 
are  running  very  largely  to  engravings  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
in  which  you  might  search  all  day  before  you  would  find 
a  straight  line.  The  engraver  is  determined,  apparently 
(perhaps  with  the  aid  and  abetment  of  the  artist),  not  to  have 
a  straight  line  in  it,  and  not  to  allow  any  thing  to  be  dis- 
tinct enough  to  catch  your  eye  when  you  first  look  at  it. 
Thus,  if  the  picture  happens  to  be  of  the  interior  of  a 
room,  the  floor  glides  smoothly  and  easily  into  the  walls, 
and  the  walls  vanish  imperceptibly  into  the  ceiling.  If  it 
is  a  face,  the  cheek  goes  off  like  a  fog  into  a  distant  land- 
scape, and  you  can  hardly  tell  where  a  dimple  ends  and 
a  mountain  begins.  There  are  no  good,  bold,  distinct 
lines ;  every  thing  about  it  is  shadowy,  and  leaves  you 
with  the  impression  that  the  artist  must  have  been  work- 
ing with  a  soft,  blunt  pencil,  or  the  printer  have  had 
trouble  with  his  ink.  Compared  with  one  of  the  sharp- 
cut  pictures  of  the  other  kind,  one  of  these  shadowy  en- 
gravings is  like  an  old  French  table  compared  with  a 
piece  of  Eastlake  furniture.  The  joints  are  carefully 
hidden,  and  you  are  not  allowed  to  see  just  where  a 
woman's  dress  ends  or  a  wagon  wheel  begins;  they  blend 
into  each  other  imperceptibly,  and  leave  you  in  doubt.  I 
happened  to  know  that  this  is  what  is  called  the  "  new 
school  "  of  engraving.  While  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  artist's  designs,  the  engraver  tones  down  all  his  lines, 
giving  him  zigzag  work  for  a  floor,  fiery  semicircles  for  a 
sky;  and  makes  a  picture  that  no  doubt  is  highly  artistic, 
but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  blur.  You 
must  remember  this  is  an  unartistic  opinion;  no  doubt  I 
might  easily  toss  one  of  Raphael's  works  into  the  garret. 
Hut  I  don't  like  a  picture  where  the  floor  unexpectedly 
merges  itself  into  a  cow  and  the  cow  shades  off  into  a 
distant  forest.  A  good,  honest  cow,  standing  on  a  straight 
floor,  is  more  real  than  the  other ;  and,  being  more  real, 
1  believe  it  to  be  more  artistic. — New  York  Times. 


There  were  moments  of  despondency  when  Shake- 
speare thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael  no  painter; 
when  the  greatest  wits  have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  their 
happiest  efforts. — Colton. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Sarah  Ortie  Jl'ivett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlantic,  »nd 

of  evtral  n6vels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  sho*t  stories,  the 
Na  ■  ion  says  :  11  The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Ilarrlfi  Presoott  SpofTord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  skort 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

TlloiliaN  *  .  Knox,  the  fam  ins  traveler  and  exploier,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  -n  India  and  China. 

Kicliard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harfkr's. 

K.  W«  Thomson,  ihe  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  le  ding  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  htm  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.nska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written/* 

published  this  fall,  in  America  an<!  England.  *'r.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Krandcr  Matthew.*,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America*  author 
of  successful  novels  and  sho  t  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Jan  vler,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  *'  Ivory  Black,'*  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  H.  ISoye**en.  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  th    leading  magazines. 

l  ot i  isr  A  handler  Mini  Hon,  the  charming  New  Engla-id  p  et  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 

writers. 

Mary  E.  >V  11  kills,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

IIakhkk's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 
Mr*  M.  II.  4'atherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 
.1.  Esten  A  (Hike,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 
I-'.  (!■  Itaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mary  Keale  Itralnerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,*'  in  the  Atlantic,  was 

pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Biainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 
Henry  A.  Keerf),  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 
Fanny  Foster  <  lark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's, 
Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 

Monthly. 

A  special  feature  will  be  a  series  of  stories  by  the  following 

famous  novelists : 

Joel  A  hit  ndlcr  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
A  ha  rles  Egbert  4  raddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  ISiimett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "  That  La-.s  'o  dowries,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,     Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country.** 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Fhelns,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 

E.       Hoe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

tOuut  <  hapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

i  1  i |>  Kourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Scribnbk's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August, 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 

columns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  •  f  Menus  for  every-day 
meals  and  for  private  entertainment'*,  with  minute  directions  for  making 

every  dish  named. 

THIS  PkKMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person  who  pays  for  one  year's 

subscription  ($4)  to  The  San  Franciscan,  in  advance. 


F"r  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Franciscan  will  be  se  t  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 

and  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY: 

1,928  pages,  118,000  words,  3,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  ,000  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  should  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


"  [Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state.  Cali- 
fornia women  are  already  famed  for<heir  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  their 
shallow  social  accomplishment*..  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains, The  San  ►  ranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

Referring  to  the  new  enterprise  in  which  Lady  Gran- 
ville Gordon  and  an  educated  young  English  lady  have  re- 
cently engaged,  Jennie  June,  in  the  last  Demoresfs,  writes 
as  follows : 

"A  significant  circumstance  is  the  recent  formation  of 
a  firm  in  London  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  dress- 
making, by  two  women,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman  of  rank 
and  position,  the  other  a  Girton  honor  graduate.  The 
intention  is  not  only  to  use  practical,  diversified,  and  in- 
telligent methods,  but  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  dress- 
making is  as  respectable  a  business  as  selling  the  material 
before  it  is  made.  Successful  dress-makers  make  fortunes 
as  well  as  dresses,  and  ride  in  carriages,  while  many  of 
their  customers  go  on  foot.  What  is  needed  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  this  country  is  educated  intelligence  in 
everyday  work ;  and  the  premium  put  upon  work  of  this 
kind  will  inevitably  attract  the  educated  and  intelligent 
women,  who  need  the  money,  into  the  arena.  From  forty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  beside  excellent  living, 
is  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  trained  cook ;  from  two  thousand 
to  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  is  paid  to  the  experienced 
woman  superintendent  of  a  fashionable  ladies'  furnishing 
and  dress-making  establishment,  while  hundreds  of  law- 
yers and  doctors  would  be  glad  of  an  income  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  Let  society  do  what  it  will, 

its  results  are  always  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  One 
hour  of  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something  is 
worth  a  life-time  of  society  as  it  exists  and  is  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  the  weekly  newspaper.  No  one  can 
grudge  its  members  the  gratification  of  their  little  vani- 
ties, for  the  indulgence  in  insolence  and  display  is  all 
their  compensation  for  the  time,  effort,  money,  and  cruel 
stabs  from  one  another  put  into  their  lives.  It  is  a  poor 
existence,  and  the  desire  for  it  an  ignoble  ambition.  It  is 
the  most  significant  fact  of  the  century,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  future,  that  women  abroad  and  at  home  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  inherent  poverty  and  degradation  of 
idleness  and  uselessness,  and  the  nobility  of  skilled  work 
and  the  independent  worker  in  any  useful  field." 


Old  Berlin  wool-work  is  coming  into  fashion  again, 
and  chairs  and  cushions  are  being  adorned  with  it.  The 
novelty  is  to  work  it  so  that  both  sides  are  alike.  Crewel- 
work,  so  easy  and  effective,  has  by  no  means  had  its  day, 
but  cross-stitch  is  possibly  for  the  moment  more  in  favor. 
Night-gown  cases  in  linen,  and  even  silk,  have  borders  of 
cross-stitch  in  delicate  colorings — pink,  green  and  gold  ; 
and  woolen  borders  for  tables,  brackets,  etc.,  can  be  had 
ready  fringed,  merely  requiring  a  cross-stitch  pattern. 

You  can  now  buy  perforated  cloth  that  can  be  worked 
in  cross-stitch  patterns,  without  the  trouble  of  tacking 
canvas  over  the  material  to  be  ornamented,  and  pulling 
away  the  thread.  This  is  called  "  vailing  work."  The 
cloth  is  covered  all  over  with  small  perforations,  just  large 
enough  to  form  a  cross-stitch  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  work  is  easy  and  quickly  done.  Embroidery  silks 
are  used,  and  an  ordinary  needle,  the  pattern  carried  out 
in  several  colors.  It  is  applied  to  cushions,  table-cloth 
borders,  curtain  borders  for  windows  and  fire-places,  and 
many  other  purposes. 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  throw  across  small  occa- 
sional tables  oblong  covers  made  of  plush,  bordered  all 
round  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  to  six  inches  with  a 
darker  plush,  or  one  of  a  contrasting  shade,  edged  at  both 
ends  with  a  handsome  fringe.  Cotton  velvet,  being  made 
better  than  of  yore,  is  now  chosen  as  a  foundation  for 
needlework,  and  some  charming  bronze  shades  are  worked 
with  sweet-pease  and  other  flowers  in  silk.  This  is  applied 
to  the  square,  old-fashioned  stools  for  the  front  of  the 
dressing-table.  The  work  covers  the  top,  and  a  fulling  of 
silk  is  placed  at  the  edge,  three  inches  deep  at  the  least, 
mostly  in  silk  or  satin,  the  stool  being  covered  in  wool  of 
some  kind. 

Table-cloths  made  of  fine  cloth  are  button-holed  at  the 
edge  with  gold  thread,  and  have  suns  worked  with 
the.  same  at  irregular  intervals,  perhaps  three  or  four  in 
one  corner  only — a  hint  borrowed  from  Japanese  designs. 
Circles  of  work  are  also  irregularly  scattered  about  cloth 
and  velvet,  and  patterns  given  for  doyleys  would  be  use- 
ful. Sometimes  stars  replace  the  suns.  Every  thing  old- 
fashioned  would  seem  to  be  revived.  Huge  square  foot- 
stools are  powdered  with  embroidered  chrysanthemums; 
and  others,  like  mattresses,  tufted  with  buttons,  have 
simple  blooms  outlined  in  gold.  The  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  chairs  are  now  covered  with  chintz,  the  patterns 
outlined  in  gold  thread  and  silk,  and,  if  the  gold  thread 
is  the  best  kind,  which  will  not  tarnish,  it  is  most  effective. 


Painted  milking-stools  are  now  most  universally  used 
in  drawing-rooms  for  putting  beside  five-o'clock-tea 
guests,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  resting  place  for 
their  cups ;  but  they  are  also  used  for  seats,  the  tops  cov- 
ered with  satin,  padded  and  tufted  with  large  buttons,  and 


have  ribbon  rows  on  one  leg.  A  new  table-cloth  is  made 
of  three  silk  handkerchiefs  of  different  colors,  embroid- 
ered and  edged  with  gold  lace.  A  novel  idea  are  the 
dark  linen  chair-backs,  with  figures  from  illustrated  papers 
cut  out  and  stuck  on,  and  then  dressed  in  pieces  of  stuff 
which  are  appliqued  on  after  the  fashion  of  Breton 
embroidery.   

Waists  are  close  and  high  at  the  throat,  and  the  darts 
are  as  high  as  possible  without  crowding  the  bust  too  far 
up  for  graceful  outlines.  Collars  are  lined  with  canvas, 
and  are  as  close  and  high  as  comfort  will  permit.  There 
are  no  marked  changes  in  the  style  of  sleeves.  They  are 
set  smoothly  in  the  arm-holes,  no  more  fullness  being  al- 
lowed in  the  most  of  them  than  is  necessary  for  ease,  and 
to  avoid  the  pinched  appearance  that  is  as  painful  to  the 
artistic  beholder  as  to  the  suffering  victim.  Trimming  at 
the  wrists  is  of  the  simplest  sort.  In  fine  goods  there  may 
be  a  bias  fold  with  a  knot  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends 
brought  around  the  wrist  and  fastened  in  a  seam ;  or,  if 
the  needlewoman  be  skillful,  the  knot  may  be  made  in 
one  end  of  the  fold  and  the  other  brought  around  and 
concealed  under  it,  thus  showing  no  joining  at  all.  Three 
or  four  cords  set  very  closely  together  are  the  only  finish 
on  the  sleeves  of  some  of  the  most  elegant  dresses. 


The  Princess  Metternich  has  been  on  a  shooting  expe- 
dition, with  her  husband,  in  Bohemia,  where  her  skill  in 
handling  the  gun  is  greatly  admired.  Unlike  the  major- 
ity of  modern  Amazons,  the  princess  is  said  to  be  quite 
regardless  of  her  personal  appearance  when  hunting,  as 
long  as  she  is  at  her  ease.  Her  hunting  costume  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  short  gray  skirt,  a  darker  jacket, 
a  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  which,  as  she  jestingly 
remarks,  "  make  her  feet  look  like  the  feet  of  a  young  ele- 
phant." Her  one  anxiety  was  to  prove  herself  a  good 
shot,  and  her  one  vanity  to  show  a  big  bag  of  game  at  the 
end  of  each  day. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  silk  gloves  now  have  the  ap- 
proval of  fashionable  authority.  They  are  worn,  after 
English  fashion,  in  the  street.  Several  years  ago  silk 
gloves  were  mostly  worn  in  light  shades,  and  were  a  dressy 
glove  only  for  summer.  To-day  they  are  worn  like  kid 
gloves,  all  the  time,  very  long,  without  buttons  and  in  all 
shades.  Even  for  morning,  otter  or  gray  silk  gloves  are 
worn,  and  will  be  all  through  winter.  We  must  confess 
that  we  like  this  fashion,  because  silk  gloves  are  pretty, 
and,  beside  that,  very  easy  to  put  on  and  to  wear.  They 
are  more  comfortable  than  kid  gloves,  and  may  be  worn  a 
little  larger;  but  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  strictly  eco- 
nomical. A  strict  computation  of  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  kid  and  silk  gloves  shows  that  a  good  kid  will 
wear  fully  double  the  time  of  a  fine  quality  of  silk  glove, 
and  costs  less  than  double  the  price. 


A  bride's  costume  should  be  of  very  fine  India  camel's 
hair,  says  a  good  authority,  and  its  draperies  should  be 
made  up  over  a  skirt  of  Bengaline,  striped  with  gold. 
This  is  pretty  enough  for  anybody,  and  yet  hardly  pret- 
tier than  the  bridal  traveling  suits,  which  are  of  cloth, 
with  velvet  fans  let  into  the  skirt.  The  color  of  the  vis- 
iting costume  is  blue,  according  to  the  latest  Parisian 
edict,  but  those  to  whom  the  color  is  very  unbecoming 
are  allowed  to  choose  another. 


The  steady  down-pour  of  the  last  week  suggests  to  the 
editor  of  this  department  that  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
women  who  are  compelled  to  be  out  on  the  street  in  the 
rain  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  well  to  begin  by  laying 
down  the  principle  that  because  it  is  rainy  weather  it  is 
no  excuse  for  a  woman  to  make  a  guy  of  herself.  If  she 
will  exercise  the  same  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  rainy- 
weather  garments  that  she  shows  in  the  selection  of  arti- 
cles for  ordinary  wear,  she  may  look  just  as  presentable 
on  a  wet,  muddy  day,  and  be  almost  as  comfortable,  as  if 
she  were  treading  a  dry  pavement  beneath  a  sunny  sky. 
The  uncouth,  cheap  gossamers  which  are  so  commonly 
worn  are  a  positive  disfigurement  to  a  pretty  figure,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  of  no  more  service  than  a  long 
woolen  cloak,  for  a  heavy  rain  will  wash  through  them 
and  drench  the  clothes  beneath ;  but  there  are  finer  qual- 
ities of  water-proofs,  usually  made  up  with  an  exquisite 
silk  finish,  which  cost  more  at  the  outset,  and  are  not 
only  elegant  garments,  but  prove  a  wiser  investment  in 
the  end.  These  come  in  all  shades  of  color — silver-gray, 
soft-brown,  or  gray,  green  or  garnet  plaids  in  fine  checks, 
or  in  plain  jet-black,  and  are  made  up  in  dolman  or  neat 
ulster  shape,  with  pretty  hoods.  There  is  so  little  hint  of 
the  water-proof  about  them  that  they  may  be  donned  as 
a  precaution  on  any  cloudy  day,  when,  if  the  rain  does 
fall,  the  wearer  will  find  herself  effectually  protected,  and 
if  the  sun  comes  out  she  will  still  be  tastefully  attired. 
For  protecting  her  shoes,  there  are  fine  gossamer  rubbers, 
so  light  that  they  do  not  encumber  the  feet  in  the  least, 
and  so  flexible  that  they  fit  like  a  glove.  If  a  woman  is 
enterprising,  and  wishes  to  take  a  long  walk  in  the  coun- 
try, she  should  either  provide  herself  with  rubber  leg- 
gings, such  as  school-children  wear,  or  with  genuine 
rubber  boots,  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  most  advan- 
tageous place  to  procure  any  of  these  articles  is  at  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co's  warerooms,  577-579  Market  street, 
the  central  depot  of  supply  for  the  city. 


The  London  Truth  declares  the  new  tourist  bonnets 
are  perfectly  charming.  They  are  made  without  any  stiff 
shape  or  other  wire,  and  are  like  small  hoods,  with  the 
fullness  arranged  in  large  plaits  over  the  forehead.  Above 
the  plaits  are  bows  of  ribbon,  and  some  of  them  have 
strings  arranged  in  a  little  "made"  bow.  The  bonnet 
folds  up,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  fingers  or  thrust 
into  the  pocket  of  the  traveling-mantle.  This  fashion 
will  reach  here  soon, and  be  a  welcome  one.  Gentlemen 
have  always  had  traveling  caps,  and  a  similar  luxury  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  ladies. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  like  many  other  geniuses, 
pays  the  price  of  her  fame  to  over-curious  admirers. 
Walking  on  the  deserted  beach  one  day,  and  being  asked 
if  she  were  not  afraid  of  the  terriffic  storm  then  raging, 
she  replied:  "No;  I  prefer  the  voice  of  God  to  that  of 
the  summer  boarder." 


Miss  Gordon-Cumming  is  soon  to  publish,  in  London, 
Wanderings  in  China,  with  her  own  illustrations.  As  she 
obtained  many  introductions  to  the  higher  circles  of  Chi- 
nese society,  her  book  ought  to  be  uncommonly  interest- 
ing. 

Miss  Sallie  Vick  Hill,  of  Macon,  Mississippi,  carried 
off  the  first  honors  at  the  State  University  at  Oxford  this 
year. 

Miss  Kate  Sprague  is  living  in  Paris. 

General  Custer's  sister  is  giving  readings  in  Oregon. 


OVEN    AND  RANGE. 

The  following  recipes  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Book  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 

Braised  Beef  Rolls  and  Mashed  Potatoes :  People  who 
buy  round  steaks  of  the  butchers  find  over  half  of  it 
tender  and  juicy,  fit  for  broiling ;  but  there  is  a  tough  side 
— the  smaller  half  of  the  steak — that  is  difficult  to  serve  ac- 
ceptably. Take  such  pieces  and  split  them  thinner,  lay- 
ing the  meat  on  the  board,  the  hand  on  top  of  it,  and 
cutting  through  the  flat  way  with  a  sharp  knife.  Sprinkle 
over  these  thin  slices  a  little  minced  onions  and  a  plenti- 
ful seasoning  of  pepper.  The  salt  goes  in  the  saucepan, 
for  a  good  reason.  Then  roll  up  the  pieces  like  thick 
sausages.  They  will  do  without  tying  if  held  down  in 
the  saucepan  by  a  plate  resting  on  them,  but  it  is  neater 
to  tie  with  thread,  taking  off  the  thread  when  they  are 
done.  Lay  the  bits  of  fat  or  suet  on  a  thin  slice  of  salt 
pork  on  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  and  place  the  beef 
rolls  on  that ;  add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and,  if 
liked,  a  piece  of  turnip  and  three  or  four  grains  of  all- 
spice, or  a  little  thyme.  Grease  with  drippings  a  round 
piece  of  paper,  and  lay  that  on  top  of  the  meat ;  pour  in 
a  cupful  or  two  of  broth  or  water,  put  on  the  lid,  and  cook 
very  slowly  for  about  two  hours. 

The  particular  difference  between  braising  and  boiling 
is,  that  in  braising  there  is  never  enough  liquor  to  allow 
the  meat  to  rise  and  tumble  about.  The  cooking  is  done 
by  slow  simmering,  at  the  back  of  the  range,  or  set  on 
bricks,  or  possibly  still,  covered  with  paper  and  lid,  in  the 
oven ;  and  the  essence  is  always  ready  to  be  quickly  con- 
verted into  gravy.  When  the  meat  is  done  tender,  the 
water  all  evaporated,  the  grease  clear,  and  the  gravy  of 
the  meat  adhering  to  the  saucepan  bottom,  before  it  gets 
too  dark  to  taste  well,  take  out  the  rolls,  pour  the  fat  into 
your  jar  of  drippings,  put  a  cup  of  water  into  the  sauce- 
pan and  let  it  boil  up ;  thicken  and  strain  for  gravy,  to  be 
poured  over  the  meat  rolls  at  last. 

That  is  braising.  In  some  places  whole  hams  are 
braised  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
condensed  wine  and  meat  juice  at  the  last  becomes  the 
sauce.  We  can  not,  with  our  stove  or  range  to  cook  on, 
put  the  hot  coals  on  top  of  the  braiser,  and  can  not  in 
that  way  bake  the  rich  brown  on  top  that  comes  after  the 
water  has  dried  out  by  the  boiling;  but  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  by  rolling  the  meats  over  on  the  browning  gravy 
at  the  bottom :  and  if  a  suitable  pot  and  lid  be  at  com- 
mand, the  watching  and  trouble  of  this  method  is  con- 
siderably lessened  by  setting  it  inside  the  oven  and  letting 
the  process  go  on  at  a  moderate  heat  or  with  the  oven 
door  open. 

Supposing  our  beef  roll  to  have  been  done  in  that  way, 
to  dish  up,  place  some  mashed  potatoes  on  a  family  plat- 
ter, smooth  over,  lay  the  beef  rolls  crosswise  on  top,  and 
press  them  down  a  little,  and  pour  part  of  the  gravy  over 
all. 


Turkey  Salad:  Take  the  remainder  of  a  cooked  turkey, 
or  half  a  boiled  turkey  if  cooked  for  the  purpose;  pick  all 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  remove  the  thick  fat  and 
skin;  cut  the  meat  into  long  shreds,  and  then  across, 
making  the  smallest  possible  dice  shapes.  Cut  celery,  if 
in  season,  the  same  way — about  two  thirds  as  much  celery 
as  there  is  turkey;  or,  if  that  is  not  in  season,  use  crisp 
lettuce  or  a  mixture  of  lettuce  and  finely  chopped  white 
cabbage,  and  add  celery  salt  or  extract  of  celery  vinegar. 
Mix  meat  and  vegetables  together;  season  slightly  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Pour  in  a  little  salad  oil — say  a  quarter 
cupful ;  stir  about,  and  then  stir  in  as  much  vinegar. 
Heap  and  smooth  over  the  salad  in  a  large  platter — it  will 
adhere  and  keep  shape  well ;  then  pour  and  spread  over  it 
a  well-seasoned  mayonnaise. 
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MORE  SUGGESTIONS  ON  DANCING. 


Mr.  Allen  Dodworth  has  published,  in  a  man- 
ual of  dancing,  explicit  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  attitude  to  assume  toward  your  partner 
(feminine)  in  round  dances.  Many  young  gentle- 
men might  profit  by  following  Mr.  Dooworth's 
rules,  and  by  taking  timely  warning  by  these  ad- 
ditional suggestions: 

One  arm  is  enough  to  put  around  the  lady  at 
onetime;  the  ambidextrous  position  known  in 
the  West  as  the  "  double  hug  "  is  neither  refined 
nor  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  necessary; — 
the  young  lady  will  not  try  to  get  away  until  the 
music  stops,  if  her  partner  is  respectably  skill- 
ful. 

You  will  notice,  sometimes,  at  firemen's  balls, 
that  some  ot  the  gentlemen  hold  their  partners 
much  as  if  they  were  hose.  That  is  not  the  way  ; 
the  men  that  keep  them  at  a  distance,  as  it  they 
were  the  fire,  are  nearer  light. 

Do  not  squeeze  the  young  lady  while  dancing. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  your  happiness  to  embrace 
her,  it  is  better  taste  to  choose  a  retired  part  of 
the  conservatory,  after  the  dance  is  over;  the 
snapping  of  ribs  around  a  ball-room  irritates  the 
musicians. 

While  avoiding  undue  compression  of  your 
partner,  do  not  allow  her  to  forget  that  you  are 
there.  Unless  your  rudder  has  Leen  temporarily 
unshipped,  it  is  your  duty  to  steer.  If  she  will 
not  allow  you  to  do  so,  it  is  proper  to  ask  her  to 
take  you  to  your  mother. 

It  is,  in  this  country,  the  lady's  privilege  to 
stop  waltzing  when  she  is  tired;  the  man  may- 
keep  on  until  she  stops.  If  he  has  a  pedometer 
in  his  trousers  pocket,  he  should  not  look  at  the 
dial  until  after  he  has  taken  her  toher  seat.  To 
pull  it  out  at  the  end  of  a  long  waltz  and  an- 
nounce the  miles  is  bad  form.  Equally  ill  bred 
is  it  to  mop  the  brow  ostentatiously,  and  say 
"  Gosh !  " — I.ife. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine,  a  French  naval  surgeon  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  practice  of  transfusion  of  blood  in 
cholera  cases  at  Toulon.  The  operations  were 
performed  during  the  state  of  collapse,  and  they 
proved  successful  in  eighteen  cases  out  of  forty- 
five.  The  transfusion  of  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  grammes  "literally  effected  a  resur- 
rection but,  unhappily,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  patients  did  not  permanently  recover." 


An  ingenious  Chinaman,  who  has  been  de- 
fending his  country  against  European  critics,  in 
a  clever  book  just  published  at  l'aris,  thus  dis- 
poses of  the  charge  of  keeping  the  women  of  the 
race  in  ignorance:  "Woman,"  he  says,  "does 
not  require  study  to  make  herselt  perfect — she  is 
born  perfect." 


An  Atlanta  policeman  works  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  An 
Atlanta  street-car  driver  works  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  a  day  for  one  dollar  and  thirty-three 
cents.  An  Atlanta  sewing  girl  works  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  twenty-five  cents.  This  scale 
is  not  confined  to  Atlanta. 

"President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University," 
says  the  New  York  World,  "was  a  widower 
when  he  heard  Grace  Osgood  sing  at  a  private 
concert.  He  fell  in  love  at  sight,  was  introduced 
next  day,  engaged  the  next  week,  and  married 
the  next  month." 


People  living  in  pine  forests  are  said  to  have 
immunity  from  climatic  and  contagious  diseases, 
and  singers  have  found  their  influence  beneficial 
to  the  voice. 


A  friendship  that  makes  the  least  noise  is  very 
often  the  most  useful;  for  which  reason  I  should 
prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. — Addi- 
son. 


How  to  Spend  an  Hour. 

An  hour  can  not  be  more  pleasantly  spent  than 
by  paying  a  visit  to  the  immense  establishment 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220 
to  226  Hush  street. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 

•Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

l»<H-ker  Bra*.— The  Artist's  Piano; 

Ivert*  A  l'OlKl— Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New- 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

lk'lir  Bros;— Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

Hoarclman  «V  Gray— Celebrated  for  Tone  and 
Durability . 

Tlie  Fiwelier— An  old  Favorite; 

Apollo — And  other  (icrman  Pianos* 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH, "AND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHIiEK   A   4  II  AM  . 

1  31*  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JYAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
trade,   have  introduced 
dozens  of  new  and  ele. 
gant  designs  in 
RATTAN    <  II A  llts- 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

WORKNTANJDK,  1  U 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

'  From  the   Wakefield  Rat- 
tan Company, 
644  MARKET  STREET,  San  FrancItK-o. 


Surface  Indications 

What  a  miner  would  verv  properly  term 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties,  Sore  Kyes, 
J  Soils,  and  Cutaneous  Kruptions  with 

which  people  are  annoyed  in  Spring  and 
early  summer.  The  ett'ete  nutter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
"While  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  hlnod  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  derangement 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness — often  lightly  spoken  of  as  "only 
spring  fever."  These 'are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health,  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifying  med- 
icine; and  nothing  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayer's  Sarsapari//a, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  Ayer's 
SahsapaKII.La,  and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  It  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett,  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  "the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good.'" 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Ever}-  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  paper*. " 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
U.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FraiK'i.soo  and  \«'\v  York. 


A^FX  IIS: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Kishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McGovkrn,  BuGBNB  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  Agenc. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmokh,  Agent. 


Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  ;ind  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  product! 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The   Wonder  fa]    Dlagrnoner   of  Dtneams. 

Okkice  Hoicks  from  ib  a.  m  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Watson's  New  & 
complete  Itlustr'd 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Al  Hav.man  Lessee  and  Manager 

CARLETON'S  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Saturday  Matinee  at  2  o'clock 

MIKADO! 

Saturday  I  veiling  at  X  o'clock 

MIKADO! 

itarSund  ty  night— Earewell  performance  of  the  Carleton 
Opera  Company. 

MIKADO! 

£7 Next  Monday,  November  30th— Three  nights  and 
Wednesday  matinee — GKACE  HAW  I  HORN  E  in 

CAMILLE  AND  MISS  MULTON. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBkiue  Lessees  and  Managers 

Will  i.  Baknbtt   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Immense  success  of  HUGH  KY  DOUGH  ERTY. 

Last  performances  of. .  .THE  JACKLEV  WO..  DERS. 

Charley  Reed'l  greatest  Masterpiece — 

McBREATH! 

Evenings,    I   1  n      1      n  •       I  Matinets, 

.  I  Original  Popular  Prices  {  ,  * 

75cand5«-c.   )       &  p  {   50c  and  25c. 

Next  week,  Charley  Reed's  latest — 

A  IMne-Mtreet  Kobber. 

it<TThis  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  Grand  SOUV  ENIR 
MAUN  EE.  Each  lady  attending  will  be  presented 
with  a  silver  Thimble  and  elaborate  Holder. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  V.  Hall  Manager 

(Jala  Matinee  To-Day. 

Last  week  of 

SALSBURY  TROUBADOURS. 

Last  performances  of  Bronson  Howard's — 

GREENROOM  FUN! 

A  genuine  laughing  hit.  See  that  "Church  Choir"  ballet. 

Monday,  November  30th,  Frank  Sanger  and  Jacques 
Kruger's  Skating  Kink. 

t^F Popular  prices. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eduv  street,  neak  Market. 
Kkeijng  Bhos  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Do  not  be  beguiled  by  gilt-edged  newspaper  notices,  but 

go  and  see 

THE  MIKADO 

AT  THE  TIVOLI, 
Where  it  is  best  rendered. 

THE  PUBLIC  VERDICT: 
£3TThe  best  sung  and  tno&t  artUtic  English  Opera  per- 
formance ever  rendereu  in  San  Francisco. 

Next  week,  Grand  Spectacular  Performance  of — 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN. 


Admission,  25  cents  


.Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  I>ally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Only  the  respectable  public  admitted.  Open  day  and 
night,  Tuesday  night  (Club  night)  excepted.  Closed  on 
Sunday.  J  ESSE  L    WALTON,  Manager. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^"Take  no  other. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON,  - 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francbtco.  It  In  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  liaN  Five  Elevators. 
Kvery  room  In  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perfect.  A  hath  and  cloNet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  ea.sy  of 
leewi  from  broad.  I  in  hi  corrldoi-N.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  ImmeiiNe  glaNN  roof,  ItN  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  t.uestN  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Keotauraut  In  the  I  i  m  si  in  the  city. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITH  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  <">F  THE  WEEK. 


Ladies:  In  rresenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $i  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  yoUff  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar- proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  L«  ck,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAM/S  SAFE  \M>  I.O(  K  <<»., 

an  and  313  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


T 


ILES 


TILEC 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  w.  .no  vi  \ < - 1  r  A  *o.. 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

llO-i   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

1  Ik-  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovatei. 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  so  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Paris  is  queen  of  the  world,  and  Judic  is  queen 
of  Paris!  When  this  is  said  all  is  said.  To  ad- 
vertise Judic  beyond  the  mere  announcement  of 
her  coming  is  to  insult  the  artiste  and  the  world. 
Managers  "move  in  a  mysterious  way  their 
wonders  to  perform."  This  is  well  when,  as  in 
many  cases,  they  have  to  perform  wonders;  but 
when  they  bring  the  wonder  with  them,  it  seems 
almost  supererogatory  to  "perform"  at  all. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  the  Rachel  of 
comic  opera  no  puffery.  Were  I  Mine.  Judic's 
manager,  I  should  cover  every  available  bill- 
board and  the  front  page  of  every  daily  and 
weekly  paper  with  her  name  and  the  date  and 
the  place  of  her  appearance.  Nothing  more 
would  be  needed.  The  lady,  were  such  a  feat 
possible,  might  appear  at  every  hall  in  the  city 
simultaneously,  and  fill  them  all.  But  the  script- 
ure of  managerial  routine  must  be  fulfilled;  and, 
after  all,  every  thing  connected  with  the  world- 
famed  comic-opera  queen  is  interesting,  and 
makes  work  for  "  ye  printeere  manne." 

The  eastern  and  midland  papers  are  announc- 
ing that  the  invading  Gallic  queen  is  "  conquer- 
ing all  in  her  path."  This  is  a  mistake.  She  is 
merely  visiting  one  remote  corner  of  her  artistic 
suzerainty,  hitherto  unknown  to  herself  but 
loyal  to  her  gifts,  her  genius,  and  her  fame. 
America  is  new  to  Judic,  but  Judic  is  as  well 
known  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

The  Frenchwoman  is  proverbially  versatile, 
and  Judic's  attractions  are  as  various  as  they  are 
supreme.  A  wardrobe  which  is  not  only  a  marvel 
of  French  taste  and  chic,  but  which  cost  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  would,  even  on  a  lay  figure, 
bring  every  woman  of  fashion  to  view  its  display. 
Wherever  Mme.  Judic  has  appeared  the  front 
seats  have  been  extensively  occupied  by  fashion- 
able modistes,  anxious  to  catch  inspiration  and 
ideas  from  these  ravishing  toilets.  (This  is  quite 
a  business  suggestion  for  our  leading  dress- 
makers. To  be  seen  at  Judic's  evenings  will  be 
worth  about  ten  per  cent  extra  charge  on  their 
wealthy  patronesses'  next  gowns.)  For  the 
cultured,  the  musical,  and  the  really  ap- 
preciative, her  artistic  attraction  is  enough. 
The  fashionable  world  must,  of  necessity,  be 
where  "society"  so  imperatively  demands  its 
presence.  In  fact,  there  is  no  element  of  the 
San  Francisco  social  world  to  which  the  brill- 
iant Frenchwoman  does  not  appeal ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  named,  her  country- 
men and  countrywomen  are  waiting  to 
accord  her  that  rapturous  welcome  which  she  so 
well  deserves  at  their  hands.  The  ecstatic  way 
in  which  those  favored  beings  among  us  who 
have  "seen  her  in  dear  Paris,  you  know"  roll 
up  their  eyes,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  retrospective 
rapture,  murmur,  •'  Judic— ah-h !"  is  enough  to 
make  all  the  rest  of  us  long  to  be  able  to  add  our 
murmur  to  the  general  gurgle. 

Her  season  at  the  Baldwin  will  commence  De- 
cember 3d  and  end  December  20th.  The  sale  of 
subscription  tickets  for  the  season  is  very  large, 
and  good  seats  for  single  nights  are  being  rap- 
idly appropriated.  Her  repertoire,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  scrupulous  care  and  thought, 
is  as  follows:  Thursday  (opening  night),  La 
Grande  Duchesse;  Friday,  La  Femme  a  Papa; 
Saturday,  Mile.  Nitouche.  During  the  next  two 
weeks  an  extensive  list  will  be  given  which  are 
identified  with  Mme.  Judic's  fame:  La  Belle 
Helene,  Niniche,  La  Perichole,  Lili,  La  Vie 
Parisienne,  La  Cosaque,  La  Mascotte,  Le  Grand 
Ca.'imir,  Divorcons,  and  La  Roussotte. 

An  additional  attraction  often  wanting  in  the 
appearance  of  "  stars"  on  this  coast  is  the  sup- 
port which  Mme.  Judic  brings  with  her,  includ- 
ing names  worthy  of  the  association  with  one 
whom  Dumas  fils  pronounced  his  "  colleague  in 
art."  Henri  Cooper,  the  leading  juvenile,  has 
been  playing  similar  characters  with  Judic  at 
the  Varieth  (Paris)  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
is  the  original  of  many  of  the  characters  he  as- 
sumes. The  first  tenor,  M.  Mivart,  is  just  from 
the  Theatre  des  Lolies  Dramatiques,  Paris,  and 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St,  Petersburg.  Mile. 
Alice  Raymonde,  from  Brussels,  has  always  sup- 
ported Mme.  Judic  in  her  Belgian  seasons.  M. 
Mezieres  is  said  to  be  unequaled  as  a  comedian, 
and  "funnier  now  than  ever."  Among  other 
principals  are  Mme  Felicie  Delorme,  Miles. 
Marie  Vallot,  De  Lest,  Caro,  De  Witt, 
Myribel  and  Jeanne  Blanc,  MM.  Paul  Ginet, 
Gregoire,  Germain,  Maurice,  Dupuis,  Sal- 
vator,  and  Merle,  with  Salvator  Guerra  as 
musical  director.  There  are  twenty  voices  in 
the  chorus,  and  the  Baldwin  orchestra  will  be 
augmented  for  the  season. 

In  the  excitement  attending  the  anticipated 
glories  of  the  Judic  season,  we  must  not  forget 
the  first  appearance  of  our  young  country- 
woman, Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  on  Monday 
night,  at  the  Baldwin.  Miss  Hawthorne  has 
engaged  for  her  support  some  of  San  Francisco's 
established  favorites,  in  E.  J.  Buckley,  George 
Osborne,  Walter  Leman,  and  Mrs.  Saunders. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  matinee, 
Miss  Hawthorne  will  appear  as  "Camille," 
supported  by  E.  J.  Buckley  as  "Ar- 
mand."  It  will  doubtless  be  an  intellectual 
treat.  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Hawthorne 
has  tendered  as  a  benefit  night  to  Mrs.  Saunders 
and  Walter  Iceman.  These  two  "  veterans  "  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  San  Franciscans;  and  this 


act  of  graceful  courtesy  will  be  sincerely,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  substantially  appreciated.  Miss 
Multon  (the  new  East  Lynne)  will  be  given  on 
this  occasion,  and,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  to  an 
overflowing  house. 

A.  C.  Gunter's  latest  play,  A  Wall-street 
Bandit,  has  made  a  decidedly  favorable  impres- 
sion at  the  California.  The  play,  while  full  of 
movement  and  incident,  has  one  very  decided 
drawback  to  its  successful  production  by  an 
ordinary  company ;  with  the  ordinary  traveling 
combination  it  would  be  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  are  a  very  unusual  number  of  small 
parts,  not  involving  a  dozen  lines,  perhaps, 
which  yet  require  good  actors  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. But  this  drawback  only  serves  to  accent- 
uate the  range  and  resources  of  the  California 
company.  When  such  an  actor  as  McKee 
Rankin  comes  on  only  to  die  (though  he  dies 
effectively),  and  C.  G.  Ray  and  young  Mr. 
Bishop  appear  for  five  seconds  as  two  "fat  news- 
boys," it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  "  scamping" 
in  the  cast  of  this  play.  Zoe  Tuttle  makes  a 
decided  hit  in  her  one  short  scene  at  the  scanty 
table  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Fold;"  and  Miss  Mar- 
ble makes  a  good  part  of  the  "Shepherdess," 
and  afterward  as  "  Mrs.  O'Flynn."  Among 
others  that  come  in  this  category  are  Mr. 
Harkins,  Mrs.  Bates,  and  the  two  shop-girls  (I 
beg  pardon,  sales-ladies)  from  Macy's.  The  lat- 
ter, as  a  dashing  and  marrying  widow,  with  de- 
signs on  C.  B.  Bishop,  affords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  moments  of  the  play  (at  least  to  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  audience)  in  the  crisis  of 
getting  out  of  that  hammock.  Every  woman 
knows  what  an  awful  undertaking  it  is,  and 
there  was  a  general  sigh  of  sympathetic  relief 
when  it  was  safely  over  with,  and  of  admiration 
at  the  graceful  mode  of  its  accomplishment. 
These  and  similar  other  parts  would,  in  a  lim- 
ited company,  have  been  relegated  to  inferior 
people,  and  the  effect  on  the  general  production 
can  not  be  overestimated.  The  leading  char- 
acters were  well  taken  by  Miss  Mabel  Bert,  Miss 
Trella  Foltz,  Messrs.  Holland,  Mordaunt,  De 
Belleville,  Bishop,  Wallace,  and  Frank  Wright. 

The  great  success  of  this  play  has  induced  its 
continuance  for  another  week.  December  7th 
Allan  Dare  will  be  produced,  after  long  prep- 
aration. December  21st,  the  exchange  with 
Mr.  Hayman  for  the  holiday  season  will  be 
made.  The  latter  brings  the  Kiralfys  to  the 
California,  and  the  California  company  will 
bring  out,  at  the  Baldwin,  in  holiday  style,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  the  Mendels- 
sohn music,  under  the  direction  of  Edgar  S. 
Kelly.  George  Osbourne  and  Miss  Adele 
Waters  will  soon  be  added  to  the  company. 

The  last  week  of  the  Salsbury  Troubadours 
has  kept  up  the  business  very  well,  notwith- 
standing the  rain.  My  Chum  has  many  good 
points  and  a  central  interest  in  its  plot.  It 
brings  out  the  dramatic  ability  of  the  company, 
which  is  much  greater  than  their  previous  pro- 
ductions seemed  to  indicate.  Mr.  Hall's  benefit 
last  night  came  too  late  (or  notice  this  week. 

Monday  night,  November  30th,  Jacques 
Kruger  opens  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Bush-street,  in  Nat  Goodwin  and  Frank  Sang- 
er's new  musical  burlesque.  The  Skating  Rink 
Dreams  will  be  produced  for  the  second  week. 

The  Skating  Rink  has  seemed  to  be  univers- 
ally indorsed  in  the  East  as  an  intrinsically 
funny  performance,  and  the  name  of  Nat  Good- 
win, who  has  an  undeniably  original  vein  of  hu- 
mor, appears  to  justify  the  verdict  to  those  who 
have  yet  to  judge  by  "ocular  demonstration." 

At  the  Standard,  Reed's  Minstrels  are  con- 
stantly improving,  and  the  business  this  week, 
despite  the  discouraging  weather,  has  been  a 
great  advance  on  that  of  any  previous  week. 
Thursday  night  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
standing-room  was  scarce  and  a  right  to  lean 
against  the  wall  was  at  a  premium.  Through 
the  week  it  has  looked  as  if  Thanksgiving  had 
set  in  for  the  season  at  the  Standard.  McBreath 
keeps  its  hold,  but  is  to  give  way  next  week  to 
A  Pine-street  Robber,  which  is  described  as 
"Charley  Reed's  latest  nightmare" — probably 
induced  by  the  mince-pie  of  the  festive  season. 
If  the  colored  comedian  picked  his  mince-pie  as 
clean  as  the  carcass  of  the  turkey  which  he  bore 
on  Thanksgiving  night  as  a  trophy  of  prowess, 
he  could  easily  have  a  dozen  nightmares,  one 
would  think.  Next  week  Charley  Reed  will  re- 
sume his  old  position  at  the  "bone  end,"  with 
the  new  acquisition,  Hughcy  Dougherty,  as 
tambo.  The  latter  seems  to  take  with  the  audi- 
ence. The  finale  to  the  first  part  will  be  Skat- 
ing Rinkelets.  Billy  Birch  will  appear  in  a  new 
sketch,  A  Rough  Night,  Harry  Shirley  in  banjo 
solos,  Charley  Reed  and  Gus  Mills  in  new 
specialties,  and  the  favorite  clog-dancers,  Col- 
burn  and  Clayton,  in  songs  and  dances.  In  the 
latter  these  last  are  true  artists,  and  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  less  they  sing  and  the  more 
they  dance  the  better. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  has  been  playing  the 
Mikado  to  immense  houses.  Mr.  Kelly's  extrav- 
agance and  Miss  Kanny  Young's  "  Katisha  "  are 
still  the  features  of  the  Tivoli  Mikado.  Some 
one  should,  however,  suggest  to  Mr.  Kelly  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  be  led  by  the  success  of 
his  first  very  funny  performance  of  "  Ko-Ko"  to 
take  liberties  with  the  part  beyond  what  even  a 
comic-opera  role  will  bear.  Miss  Dingeon,  the 
original  "  Yum-Yum,"  has  been  ill,  but  she  is 
expected  to  resume  her  place  on  the  production 
of  next  week's  novelty,  The  Three  Guardsmen.  I 


NOTES. 

Thanksgiving  matinees  all  crowded. 
Ned  Booth  has  just  celebrated  his  fifty-second 
birthday. 

William  Castle  is  engaged  to  sing  in  Nanon, 
in  Boston. 

Miss  Stanley's  Pai/itin'  'er  Red  did  not  prove 
successful  on  the  road. 

Charley  Reed  will  rattle  his  bones  again  at  the 
Minstrels,  next  week. 

Jacques  Kruger,  in  the  Skating  Rink,  at  the 
Bush-street,  next  week. 

John  Howson  has  joined  the  great  American 
Opera  company,  as  "  buffo." 

Benefit  of  Mrs.  Saunders  and  Walter  Leman, 
Wednesday  night,  at  the  Baldwin. 

It  seems  to  be  final  that  neither  Patti  nor 
Gerster  will  come  to  America  this  season. 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  write  a  biography  of 
John  McCullough,  for  the  new  Lives  of  Actors. 

December  1st  will  be  Miss  Mather's  fiftieth 
night  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

Joseph  D.  Redding  has  composed  music  for  a 
minuet  to  be  introduced  into  Allen  Dare,  at  the 
California. 

"*J'5g''n5>  girlish,  and  gushing,"  is  the  way 
a  St.  Louis  paper  describes  Emma  Abbott  s 
"  Yum-Yum." 

Miss  Jennie  Metzler,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
entered  Mrs.  Thurber's  American  School  of 
Opera,  New  York. 

Mary  Anderson  has  been  breakfasted  at  Del- 
monico's  by  "  Sorosis,"  with  Mrs.  Jenny  June 
Croly  at  the  head. 

Colonel  Mapleson  says  he  "  has  not  come  to 
America  to  make  promises,  but  to  give  perform- 
ances."   Never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  corner  of  Eddy  and 
Mason  streets,  has  lost  none  of  its  attraction  to 
the  crowd  of  visitors  who  view  it  daily. 

Every  lady  attending  Miss  Hawthorne's  Wed- 
nesday matinee  will  receive  a  handsome  bouquet 
of  roses  and  Miss  Hawthorne's  autograph. 

Salvini's  son  accompanies  his  father  on  his 
American  tour.  C.  A.  Chizzola,  Nevada's  pres- 
ent manager,  will  return  with  Salvini,  February 
1,  1886. 

The  ladies  of  Plymouth  Church  give  an  enter- 
tainment, literary  and  musical,  at  the  Church 
parlors,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  of  next  week. 

Billy  Sweatnam  has  sung  "Little  Ah  Sid" 
eighty-four  successive  nights  in  Chicago,  and  it 
is  still  vociferously  redemanded.  Charley  Reed 
should  send  him  a  tamale. 

Perugini  resigned  from  the  Casino  company, 
because  he  wanted  a  part  which  was  assigned  to 
Miss  Pauline  Hall.  He  will  lie  replaced  by  Mr. 
Frank  Celli,  a  brother  of  W.  T.  Carleton. 

Henry  A.  Jones's  new  play,  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners, has  a  dissenting  minister  for  its  hero, 
while  a  deacon  of  the  church  is  "heavy  villain." 
This  looks  like  "  carrying  the  war  into  Africa." 

Rose  Julian,  the  contortionist,  has  appeared 
at  the  Howard  Atheneum,  Boston.  The  Globe 
speaks  of  her  as  "something  remakable  in  her 
line,"  and  adds:  "She  is  only  seventeen  years 
old,  and  a  very  beautiful  young  lady." 

Louise  Lester  is  playing  at  Koster  &  Bial's, 
New  York,  in  a  burlesque  of  The  Mikado,  as 
"  Langtry-Pooh."  The  Dramatic  News  says: 
"Miss  Louise  Lester  enters  with  particularly 
bright  spirit  into  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

The  first  concert  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  concerts  took  place, 
under  Professor  Otto  Blankart's  direction,  last 
evening,  too  late  for  notice  this  week.  The 
second  concert  will  be  given  January  15,  1886. 

Miss  Eva  Main,  who,  as  "  Countess  Zicka," 
in  Diplomacy,  produced  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression by  her  grace  and  beaaty,  as  well  as  the 
dramatic  skill  with  which  she  sustained  that 
difficult  part,  will  shortly  make  her  debut.  Her 
friends  predict  that  California  will  yet  be  proud 
of  this  new  star. 

St.  Luke's  Guild  gave  a  very  successful  con- 
cert at  Irving  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  under 
the  musical  direction  of  Professor  Martin  Schultz. 
The  following  artists  appeared  :  Herman  Brandt, 
violinist;  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel,  pianist;  Mrs. 
Schultz  and  Miss  McDonald,  sopranos;  Mrs. 
Jungen,  contralto;  and  W.  C.  Campbell,  basso. 

Miss  Lily  Post  is  with  the  McCaull  Opera 
company,  and  Mr.  Frank  Blair,  her  whilom  hus- 
band, has  shaken  the  gold  dust  of  the  Mint  from 
his  feet,  and  is  hasting  eastward  as  fast  as  the 
Alma  Opera  company  can  take  him.  When 
"  music  hath  charms  to  lure  a  man  to  give  up 
a  government  appointment,  music  can  just  buy 
herself  in  the  pools. 

The  New  York  Mirror  thus  mentions  two 
well-known  San  Franciscans,  Mine.  Zeiss  and 
Miss  Carrie  Godfrey — otherwise  Carrie  Smart : 

If  the  American  Opera  company  really  intends  to  give 
Gluck's  "  Orfeo,"  Madame  Zeiss  is  just  the  artist  for  the 
title  role — a  well  educated  singer  of  the  best  school,  with 
a  rich  and  flexible  contralto  voice,  and  well  used  to  the 
French  school  of  vocal  and  dramatic  art. 

On  our  rambles  lately  in  the  West,  we  came  upon  a 
singer  who  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  provincial  career — 
Miss  Carrie  Godfrey,  a  mezzo-soprano  of  ex-ceptional 
vocal  powers,  very  handsome  figure,  and  classical  face, 
who  is  also  a  good  actress. 

The  following  is  the  cast  of  Camille,  at  the 
Baldwin,  for  Monday  night : 


Armand  Duval  E.  J.  Buckley 

Count  de  Varville  William  F.  Clifton 

Mons.  Duval  George  Osbourne 

Doctor  Walter  M.  Leman 

Gaston  Logan  Paul 

Gustave  Walter  Adrian 

Messenger  Scott  Cooper 

Madame  Prudence  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders 

Nanine  Miss  Bertie  Willis 

Mil-.  Olympe  Miss  Marie  Lapclle 

Nichettc  Miss  Louise  Dcmmon 

Camille  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne 


The  season  of  opera  "  in  English,  and  sung  by 
American  artists,  '  it  is  announced  by  the  man- 
ager, Charles  E.  Locke,  will  be  formally  opened 
in  New  York,  January  4th,  1886,  with  Goetze's 


Taming  of  the  Shrew.    A  handsomely  gottei 
pamphlet  gives  a  full  account  of  the  object 
intent  of  the  new  movement.    The  school . 
the  company  are  both  under  the  patronage  ana 
special  protection  of  many  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished members  of  New  York  society,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  will  doubtless  be  a 
success.    Theodore  Thomas  is  musical  director, 
and  Gustav  Hinrichs  (formerly  leader  of  the 
Tivoli  orchestra)  is  assistant  conductor.  Among 
other  familiar  names,  is  that  of  William  Vocgtlih 
among  the  scenic  artists. 

The  French  Theater  company,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Paul  Juignet,  gave  an  excellent 
representation  of  Don  Cesar  tie  Bazan  last  Sun- 
day night,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  M. 
Juignet  has  improved  his  company  by  several 
additions,  and  presented  the  popular  drama  with 
a  very  effective  cast,  including  M.  Henri  Ful- 
geras  as  "Don  Cesar,"  M.  Emile  Ortion  as 
"Charles  II,"  M.  Paul  Juignet  as  "Don  Jose," 
and  Mile.  Diane  de  Beauleiu  as  "  Maritana." 
The  frequent  and  discriminating  applause 
evinced  the  satisfaction  of  theaudience.  Several 
songs  and  dances  were  introduced,  the  pas  de 
caractere  in  the  third  act,  by  Misses  Essie  Tittel 
and  Fanny  Hcybach,  was  especially  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  excellent  programme  offered  at  Mr.  Frank 
Page's  concert,  at  Irving  Hall,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, combined  with  the  first  public  appearance  of 
the  aspiring  young  tenor,  rendered  the  evening's 
entertainment  more  than  ordinarily  attractive. 
The  oftener  Mme.  Sordelli  appears  the  higher  is 
the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held.  Both  in 
voice  and  culture  Mme.  Sordelli  is  pronounced 
by  many  competent  judges  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  one  whom  we  have  had  here  for  a  long  time. 
Signor  Lencioni,  the  well-known  buffo  baritone, 
sang  in  his  usual  good  style,  and  Mr.  Hughes's 
solo  was  very  acceptable.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Page's  vocal  gifts  from  their  dis- 
play on  Monday  evening.  His  very  evident 
nervousness  at  thus  appearing  for  the  first  time 
before  a  critical  public  is  sufficient  reason  for 
his  being  far  from  at  his  best.  There  were  many 
present  who  had  heard  him  sing  much  better. 
Should  Mr.  Page  receive  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
eoncert  giving,  he  will  no  doubt  overcome  the 
first  feeling  ofnervousness  and  do  his  fine  voice 
full  justice. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  shows  herself  superior  to  the 
cholera  scare  by  boldly  announcing  her  inten- 
tion of  playing  Theodora  in  Marseilles.  If  that 
prospect  doesn't  subdue  the  microbes  nothing 
can. 


Our  4'alii'ornia  Diva,  Nevada. 

Our  Nevada  ranks  among  the  queens  of  the 
lyric  stage.  Her  rare  genius  is  shown  in  many 
ways,  but  in  none  more  than  in  her  magnificent 
appearance.  Every  detail  of  her  elegant  cos- 
tumes displays  the  exquisite  skill  of  a  master's 
hand.  She  renders  her  beautiful  appearance 
doubly  attractive  by  wearing  perfect-fitting  cor- 
sets and  a  graceful  tournure.  Without  these 
necessary  articles,  even  the  gifted  Nevada  would 
lose  much  of  her  attraction.  Ladies  who  admire 
these  beautiful  features  of  Mme.  Nevada  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  same  style  of  corset 
and  pannier  worn,  to  marked  advantage,  by  the 
great  diva,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  styles,  just  received  from 
Paris,  may  be  obtained  at  the  renowned  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street.  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock 
p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 


I>r.    Willard'N  nuplex  Galvanic  Helta, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street;  room  17. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Housekeeper*'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


A  Fact  Wortli  Knowing. 

The  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  are  won- 
derfully extensive,  and  completely  filled  with  a 
fine  and  choice  new  line  of  furniture. 


Hcrllii  Cooking  Mare. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  docs  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


Oolden  Wedding  present— Muller's  finegold 
pebble  spectacles.  Depot,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush. 


Hall's  Hair  Renf.wer  is  officially  and  un- 
qualifiedly indorsed  by  the  State  Assayer  of 
Massachusetts. 


The  Wilson  Dininp.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents.  , 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  St. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter 
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TRIO  AND  CHORUS,  FROM  "THE  MIKADO." 
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Ko-Ko.  1.  The  crim  -  i  -  nal  cried,  as  he  dropp'd  him  down,  In  a    state    of  wild     a  -  larm — 

Pitti-Sing.  2.  He  shiv-er'd  and  shook  as  he  gave  the  sign  For  the  stroke  he  didn't  de  -  serve; 
Pooh-Bah.    3.  Now  tho'  you'd  have  said  that  head  was  dead  (For  its    own  -  er  dead  was  he), 


Allegretto  comodo. 


With  a 
When  all 
It  stood 


-v- 
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fright  -  ful,  fran  -  tic,  fear  -  ful  frown    I       bar'd    my  big  right  arm. 
of  a  sud  -  den  his     eye  met  mine,  And  itseem'd  to  brace  his  nerve, 
on    its  neck  with  a  smile  well  bred,  And  bow'd  three  times  to  me! 


I  seized  him  by  his  lit  -  tie  pig  -  tail,  And  on  his  knees  fell  he, 
For  he  nod  -  ed  his  head  and  kiss'd  his  hand.  And  he  whistled  an  air  did  he, 
'Twas  none  of  your  im  -pu-dent  off-hand  nods  But  as  hum  -ble  as      could  be, 


As  he  scjuirm'd  and  strug-gled  And  gur-gled  and  gug  -  gled,  I  drew  my  snick  -  er 
As  the  sa  -  ber  true  Cut  clean  -  ly  through  his  cer  -  vi  -  cal  ver  -  te 
For  it    clear    -  ly     knew        The     def  -  er  -  ence    due    To    a     man    of      ped   -  i  -  gree, 


my  snick  -  er  -  snee! 
his    ver  -  te  -  brae! 
of   ped  -  i  -  gree! 


Oh 
When  a 
And  it's 


i  t — J  -I  -I  4  idrftt*-  W- — if* — •  9 


never  shall  I    For-get  the  cry.  Or  the  shriek  that  shriek-ed  he —       As  I  gnash'd  my  teeth,  When  from  its  sheath  I    drew  my  snick  -  er  -  snee! 
man's  a  -  fraid  A  beautiful  maid  Is  a  cheer  -  ing  sight  to    see;      Audit's  oh,    I'm  glad,  That  mo  -  merit  sad,  Was  sooth'd  by  sight  of  me! 
oh,      I    vow,  This  deathly  bow  Was  a  touch  -  ing  a  ghl  to  see;      Though  trunk  -  less,  yet  ] 
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Tutti  and  Chorus. 


We  know  him  well,  He       can  -  not  tell  Un  -  true  or  groundless  tales 
ffl  -0- 


al  -  ways  tries  to  ut  -  ter    lies,  And  ev  -  'ry  time  he  fails. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

No  more  in  twilight  corridors  this  year  we'll 

hear  her  talk, 
Or  watch  her  pretty  ankles  as  she  trips  along 

the  walk; 

No  more  she'll  stroll  by  moonlight  this  year 

upon  your  arm, 
For  she's  gone  to  study  Latin  in  a  spot  well 

fenced  from  harm. 
Yes,  she  flirted  with  us  all,  and  she  smiled  upon 

the  least, 

And  the  green  ones  looked  ahead  to  an  approach 

ing  wedding  feast ; 
But  we  old  ones  laughed  consumedly,  in  public 

kept  quite  clear, 
And  took  our  turns  in  tete-a-tetes  when  no  one 

else  was  near. 
How  cool  her  muslins  somehow  seemed, — she 

always  brought  a  breeze, 
And  how  short  she  made  the  evenings  in  those 

walks  beneath  the  trees. 
I  must  say  it  to  her  credit  that  she  never  lost 

her  heart, 

Nor  in  any  social  comedy  e'er  failed  to  know  her 
part, 

For  she  laughed  at  jokes,  no  matter  how  old 

and  stale  and  bad ; 
Then  she  gave  us  all  her  picture— each  "  the  first 

she  ever  gave," — 
"  Would  the  recipient  please  be  silent  on  the 

subject  as  the  grave?  " 
But  her  art  was  quite  transparent,  and  as  harm 

less  as  the  sun, 
And  the  misanthrope  who  shunned  her  did  but 

lose  a  heap  of  fun ; 
So,  old  fellow,  ere  we  separate  to  join  the  winter 

whirl, 

Let's  drink  a  parting  bumper  to  that  jolly  sum- 
mer girl.  Michigan  Argonaut. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  BAR  HARBOR. 

Three  maidens  went  sailing,  all  daintily  dressed, 
One  bright  summer  day  as  the  sun  went  down; 
And  for  a  rich  yachtsman  each  angled  her  best, 
While  their  mothers  stood  watching  them  out 
of  the  town. 
For  maidens  must  marry,  and  mothers  are  deep, 
And  men  to  escape  them  strict  watches  must 
keep — 

Where  the  Harbor  Bar  is  moaning. 

Three  mothers  stood  anxiously  out  on  the  sand, 

That  afternoon,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
And  their  words  were  sweet  and  their  smiles 
were  bland 

As  they  covertly  watched  for  the  yachtsmen 
brown. 

For  mothers  must  work,  and  mothers  must 
scheme, 

And  all  men  are  wary  and  not  what  they  seem — 
Where  the  Harbor  Bar  is  moaning. 

Three  maidens  all  sea-sick  and  ill  as  can  be 
('Twas  evening  then  and  the  sun  had  gone 
down) ; 

Three  yachtsmen  all   laughing,  with  ill-sup- 
pressed glee, 
Were  bringing  those  maidens  right  back  to  the 
town. 

For  men  will  laugh,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  maneuvering  mothers  must  sometimes  feel 
cheap — 

So,  good-bye  to  the  Bar  and  its  moaning. 

Life. 


AN  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

It's  very  sweet,  you  know,  to  kiss 
A  winsome,  fair  and  modest  Miss; 

But  when  the  lady  is  a  Mrs., 
Most  folks  would  rather  save  their  krs. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


PROGRESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  generous  fellows  of  the  olden  times 
Despised  the  quarters  and  ignored  the  dimes; 
But,  as  prosperity  and  wealth  increases, 
We  break  our  necks  to  grab  the  five-cent  pieces. 

Sam  Davis,  in  Golden  Era. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR — 

HONOLULU,   AUCKLAND    and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  splendid  new  2,000-ton  iron  steamship 
MAKIl'OSA 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  December  19,  at  2  p.  in. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

FOR  HONOLULU. 

ST.  PAUL  DECEMBER  5th,  at  2  p.  m. 

0"For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONU. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1885.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2*th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


Some  Frank  Confessions. 

"  Our  remedies  are  unreliable." — Dr.  Valentine 
Mott. 

"We  have  multiplied  diseases." — Dr.  Rush, 
Philadelphia. 

"Thousands  are  annually  slaughtered  in  the 
sick  room." — Dr.  Frank. 

"The  science  of  medicine  is  founded  on  con- 
jecture, improved  by  murder."  —  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper,  M.  D. 

"The  medical  practice  of  the  present  day  is 
neither  philosophical  nor  common  sense." — Dr. 
Evans,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  who  abhors  drugs  as  a  rule, 
and  practices  hygiene,  is  frank  enough,  however, 
to  say,  over  his  signature,  "  If  I  found  myself  the 
victim  of  a  serious  kidney  trouble,  I  should  use 
Warner's  Safe  Cure,  because  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
not  injurious.  The  medical  profession  stands 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  such 
malady." 

An  old  proverb  says :  If  a  person  dies  with- 
out the  services  of  a  doctor,  then  a  coroner 
must  be  called  in  and  a  jury  impaneled  to  in- 
quire and  determine  upon  the  cause  of  death; 
but  if  a  doctor  attended  the  case,  then  no  coro- 
ner and  jury  are  needed,  as  everybody  knows 
why  the  person  died !— Medical  Herald. 


More  Left. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  those 
handsome  new-style  mantels  at  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street, 
there  are  still  some  more  left,  which  are  now 
being  sold  cheaper  than  last  month. 


fudge — Prisoner,  you  seem  to  be  an  incorri- 
gible offender.  This  is  the  third  time  this  week 
you  have  been  up  for  drunkenness.  I'll  have  to 
fine  vou  another  fiver.  Prisoner  —  Tote  fair, 
Judge,  and  according  to  law.  I'm  a  free-born 
American  citizen,  and  you  can't  punish  me  more 
than  once  for  the  same  offense,  fudge — But  it 
isn't  the  same  offense.  Prisoner — Yes,  it  is.  I'll 
give  you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  that  this  is 
the  same  identical  drunk  as  it  was  last  Monday. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  as  well  as  any  coal  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


I'rloe 


$1*50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  GOOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


I'rlce 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


l»rl<rc 


2  0*). 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

I*he  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  *ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


m  FOR    THE  FINEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  T01  ™" 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall     and     Winter  Stylet*. 

AA I  [T  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
ft  1 1  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required ;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once, 
STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N_ORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

BROAD  OAl'UE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1865,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


Leave 
Pan  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEHK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a-  m 

3.30 n.  m 

3.     a.  m. 

6. top  m. 

3.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7-45  m- 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  cs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
VavaiTO  Ridge,  Mendocino    itv.  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  'o  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Ti boron  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  nrf.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m-»  3«3°  P* 
m.,  5,00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  X*5S  P*  m*»  4-°5  P*  m-> 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m*»  12-40  P*  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

0/~""\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  >  ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Of^A.  M.  {Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side  )r  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
O  or\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
l\    O  (~\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *  ^— ■ "  and  intermediate  points. 

71    (~~\(~~\    A.  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 
^•^^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations, 
rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AN1>  ALAMEDA: 

$6.00,  §6.30,  $7.00,  7-3°»  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30, 00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  JI-45  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  #5.30,  26. 00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
p. 00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  ^[12.00,  12.30, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  Q.30,  10.45,  IT'45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  £5.46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  ^11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3. 16,  3.46,  4.S6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
it. 31  P.  M. 

{(Sundays  excepted.    IJSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

*         Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office,  123  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  M.  NEWHAIX  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
f  Tim  loi't  alcei-  .- >  1  n  1  ] < 1 1 1  1 1  < - 1 - .- 1 1  Director, 

— HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

110  i:<l«ly  street. 


TADf  UfflDM  KEMOVKD  AI.IVE  in  two 
I  flrr     W  I  Ifl  III  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 

*-  ,i  Over  i,o<*»  tape  worms 

removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sio.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OB 


00  a. 
00  a. 
00  p. 
30  a. 
30  a. 
30  P- 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  a. 
00  a. 
3°  P- 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p. 
30  a. 
00  a. 
30  a. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
00  p. 
00  a. 
ob  a. 
00  p. 
00  a. 
30  a. 
3°  P- 
30  a. 


From  April  G,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

I  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  f  Express .... 
i      11       11      "    |  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

41         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livermore  

11        via  Martinez  

"        via  Martinez  

..Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .{J6.  IO  p. 

. tio.io  a. 

 6.  io  p. 

...  .5-40p. 

 6.40  p. 

. . t 10.40  a. 

...5.4094 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
, . . tR.40  a. 
. ... 6. 10  p. 
, .  .  ty.io  p. 
.. .10.40  a. 
, . . .6. 10  a. 
... .3.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.4op. 
....5.40P. 
....6.40  p. 
. . .  11 .10  a. 
. . .10.10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
.. .t3.4o  p. 
..  .83.40  p. 

 9 . 40  a . 

....5.40  p. 
. . . 17 . 10  p. 
. . 1 10.40  a. 
. . . '7 • 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRAJMIStO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  ri  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  •7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.3o,  *3.3o,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5-oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUI  T  VALE  (via  Alameda) — '9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30, 

I.  00,^1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  »8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, *7-3o,t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  li.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  «6.53,  '7.23,  *7-53,  '8.23, 
*8.53,  *9.23,  *ro.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53.  *6.23, 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-So- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  '5.45 
(6.45,  tg.is,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  xi. 30 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6.07,  6.37 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  K*.37t  11.07, 

II.  37,  12-07.  12-37,  1-07.  i-37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4-07 
4-37.  5-°7t  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  ll0.22,  IO.52,  til. 22,  II.52 
ll2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5-52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15.15,  {5.45,  t6.x5,  6.45,  t->.x5 
7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  t9.i5,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  ".is.  "-45 
12.45,  x-45,  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  f6.x5,  6.45,  17.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9-15.  9-45.  10.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45,  ts.is.  5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. 15, 
3-'5,  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.ig,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave 
S.  F. 

ComiiieiK'iiic  Oct  IK, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

to. 40  Bl  ..... 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3-30  P  •  •  •  • 

4.30  p  .... 
*5-x5  P 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
  3.36  p 

....     t5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3,30  p.... 

4.30  p  

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

• 

....    9.03  a 

 •  10.02  a 

....     3-3°  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p   

1 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

■ 

Watsonville,  ('amp  Good- 1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
and  Santa  Cruz.  I 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
'3.30  p  

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  1 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

  6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conorbss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

«     0     •  •     (    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  sam<;  d/y 

For  Saturday,  J  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      ;  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  King  of  Servia  will  mobilize  his  carriage 
driver,  and  send  him  to  the  front. 

A  Kentucky  distiller  has  named  a  fine  brand 
of  whisky  "  Dilemma."  It  is  taken  by  the  horn. 

A  woman  in  New  York  furnishes  love-letters 
at  a  dollar  aniece.  Oh,  why  need  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  sad? 

Tons  offish  were  killed  by  the  explosion  at 
Hell  Gate,  but,  so  far,  not  a  single  dead  devil- 
fish has  turned  up  its  toes. 

Mary  Anderson  says  that  her  home  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  will  be  blood  on  the  moon  when 
this  news  reaches  Kentucky. 

Nothing  is  heard  of  Harrison,  the  "  boy 
preacher,"  this  season.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
old  man  is  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism. 

In  St.  Louis,  they  say,  policemen  dress  like 
gentlemen.  This  is  useful  to  strangers.  They 
can  always  tell  an  officer  from  a  citizen. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  price 
of  eggs  was  caused  by  the  announcement  that 
Tom  Ochiltree  is  going  to  lecture. 

There  is  a  restaurant  in  Chicago  called  "The 
New  Drum;  "  but,  so  careful  are  the  managers, 
people  who  try  to  beat  it  generally  fail. 

Some  of  the  Dakota  people  want  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  And  the  next  question  is,  how- 
much  would  the  government  pay  them  to  go? 

"Nothing  but  plain  collars  will  be  worn  by 
the  ladies  the  coming  winter,"  says  a  tashion 
journal.  Great  heavens  !  what  arc  we  comingto? 

"You  say  your  brother  is  younger  than  you, 
yet  he  looks  much  older."  "  Yes,  he  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  But  I  never  married,"  was 
the  ready  reply. 

A  Tennessee  man  can  so  perfectly  imitate  the 
sounds  made  by  two  dogs  engaged  in  fighting 
that  he  can  call  a  Mempnis  congregation  out  of 
church  in  three  minutes. 

The  Germantoivn  Telegraph,  of  a  recent  date, 
gives  a  thrilling  account  of  a  canal-boat  acci- 
dent which  happened  in  1816.  Nothing  is  to  be 
so  much  admired  in  journalism  as  freshness. 

Featherlv—l  understand  you  and  Robinson 
had  a  row  last  night  ?  Dumlev — Yes.  Featherly 
— And  that  he  made  you  take  water.  Dumley 
(valiantly J— It's  a  lie.  No  man  living  can  make 
me  take  water. 

"Jones  died  last  night,"  remarked  Smith  to 
Rrown.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Brown,  "you  sur- 
prise me.  What's  the  complaint?  "  "There's 
no  complaint,"  responded  Smith;  "everybody 
seems  to  be  satisfied." 

We  see  that  a  bizarre  building  in  Chicago  is 
to  l>e  decorated  with  "life-size  griffins,  in  terra 
cotta."  That  is  like  Chicago.  In  no  other  city 
in  the  world  would  an  architect  profess  to  know 
what  is  "life-size"  for  an  imaginary  creature 
which  never  lived  at  all. 

Indigent  Young  Man — I  would  respectfully 
ask  your  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  sir.  Rich 
Father (  in  indignant surprise  J — What !  you  want 
to  marry  my  daughter?  Indigent  Young  Man 
(somewhat flurriedly ) — Y-ycs,  sir.  W-wny  not  ? 
You  don't  know  any  thing  wrong  with  her,  do 
you? 

Cholera  recently  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
households  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  where 
there  were  three  hundred  inmates.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  was  three  hundred  and  ten. 
The  extra  ten  were  the  physicians  who  failed  to 
cure  the  victims.  They  did  not  die  of  the  chol- 
era, we  believe. 

"I  don't  see  why  pennies  were  invented," 
said  a  New  York  banker,  who  had  received  a 
few  in  change.  "Oh,  that's  easily  accounted 
for,"  remarked  a  friend  from  an  adjacent  city; 
'*  pennies  were  invented  in  order  to  enable  New 
York  millionaires  to  contribute  toward  the 
erection  of  public  monuments." 

Sam  Tones  says :  "  One  dollar  that  a  boy 
sweats  for  is  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  any  boy  will  win  in  a  lottery."  If  Mr. 
Jones  thinks  a  boy  can  win  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  lottery  without  perspiring,  he 
only  exhibits  his  ignorance  of  how  such  institu- 
tions are  managed. 

Mr.  Tompkins  ( to  Manager  Snapshow,  -who 
has  just  returned  from  Europe  )— Did  you  have  a 
pleasant  trip?  Sua pshenv— Oh,  yes ;  but  I  was 
very  homesick  until  I  reached  Rome.  I  felt 
all  right  there.  Tompkins—  How  was  that? 
SnapThow — Why  I  spent  two  days  in  the  Cata- 
combs, and  the  collection  of  dead-heads  there 
made  me  feel  as  though  I  was  at  home  again. 

De  fiaggs — Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  glorious  sight.  I 
was  on  the  tug,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
explosion.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  Pompano — I  wonder  that  you 
weren't  afraid  of  being  blown  up,  along  with  the 
rocks.  De  Faggs—Atinid  of  being  blown  up! 
I?  Why,  sakes  alive,  man,  I've  been  married 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  I  belong  to  four 
lodges  ana  twocluos. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  apparently  rather 
deeply  tinged  with  the  prevalent  Anglomania, 
was,  at  a  watering-place,  descanting  upon  the 
superiority  of  English  over  American  scenery. 
"  There  really  is  no  finished  scenery  in  this 
country,"  he  was  pleased  to  observe.  "Of 
course,  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  are  very 

well  made,  but  "    "  Yes,"  crisply  and  dryly 

interpolated  the  clever  Boston  girl,  whom  he 
was  favoring  with  his  conversation,  "  I  think 
they  are — considering  who  made  them." 

Professor  Croom  Robertson,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, supposes  the  existence  of  a  rod  that  can 
be  made  to  whirl  round  one  of  its  own  ends  an 
inconceivable  number  of  times  in  a  minute.  It 
produces  a  whirring  sound,  which  increases  in 
shrillness,  till,  at  thirty  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute,  it  is  too  piercing  to  be  borne.  This  is 
no  doubt  very  astonishing  to  scientific  persons; 
but  we  have  seen  a  rod  which  did  net  revolve, 
but  simply  went  up  and  down  at  the  rate  of 
about  forty  movements  per  minute,  for  about 
half  a  minute,  and  produced  piercing  sounds 
that  woke  the  policeman  two  blocks  away. 
There  was  a  man  at  one  end  of  the  rod  and  his 
darling  fair-haired  little  boy  was  at  the  other. 


A  newly  married  lady  who  recently  graduated 
from  Vassar  College  is  not  very  well  posted 
about  household  matters.  She  said  to  her  gro- 
cer, not  long  since:  "I  bought  three  or  four 
hams  here  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  they  were 
ver^>  fine.  Have  you  got  any  more  like  them? 
"  ^  es,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  there  are  ten  of  those 
hams  hanging  up  there."  "Are  you  sure  they 
are  all  of  the  same  pig?  "  "Yes,  ma'm."  "Then 
I'll  take  three  of  them." 

Colonel  Bluegrass  (  of  Kentucky  )— What's  the 
matter  with  that  friend  of  yours  you  introduced  to 
me  this  morning,  Robinson  ?  Is  he  crazy?  A'obin- 
son — Crazy?  Certainly  not;  what  makes  you 
think  heiscrazy?  Colonel  Blue grass ( earnestly ) 
— I  asked  him,  after  you  left,  if  he  wouldn't 
join  me  in  a  cocktail,  and  he  replied  :  "  Thanks, 
Colonel,  but  I  haven't  had  my  breakfast  yet." 
You  mark  my  words,  he's  crazy. 

A  London  caterer  has  noticed  that  opera-goers 
make  a  "  run  "  on  beer  on  nights  when  Wagner 
music  is  produced,  while  on  Strauss  occasions 
•he  demand  is  equally  as  great  for  wine.  This 
is  important,  if  true;  but  we  should  have  thought 
that  on  Wagner  nights  they  would  have  made  a 
run  on  gun-stores  or  dynamite  dealers. 

Ffobson  Pones — Yes,  Miss  Clara  gave  me  every 
reason  to  think  that  she  was  interested  in  me,  but 
when  I  asked  her  to  lie  my  wife  she  unqualifiedly 
refused.  Mrs.  de  Bullion — On  what  grounds 
did  she  refuse  you?  Hohson  /ones — On  the  lawn 
tennis  grounds  in  her  father's  own  yard. 

A  prevaricating  angler  recently  went  out  shoot- 
ing, and  in  the  evening,  when  asked  what  luck 
he  had,  he  forgot  himself  and  said  he  shot  five 
quail,  four  of  which  he  showed,  and  then  stated 
that  the  other,  which  got  away  from  him  in  the 
underbrush,  weighed  five  pounds. 

A  naturalist,  whohasjust  returned  from  Spain, 
says  that  the  natives  keep  locusts  in  cages,  "  for 
the  sake  of  their  music."  We  suspect  it  would 
be  a  little  more  expensive  to  hire  a  boy  to  file  a 
saw  all  day,  but  the  "  music  "  would  be  more 
edifying. 

London  Truth  announces  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  colonel  of  over  forty  English  regiments; 
—and  the  statement  is  creating  a  dark  suspicion 
that  he  has  Kentucky  blood  in  his  veins. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Boys  have  a  vernacular  of  their  own,  and  whoso  re- 
sponds in  haste  to  a  school-boy's  remark,  without  making 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  any  occult  term  that  he  may  fondly 
suppose  to  be  "  explained  by  the  context,"  may  have  to 
repent  him,  with  the  Psalmist,  that  ever  he  thus  "  spake 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips." 

One  day  last  week  there  were  three  "  vacant  chairs  " 
in  one  of  the  fourth-grade  classes  of  a  large  school  in  this 
city.  By  that  indefinable  and  mysterious  underground 
telegraph  by  which  news  travels  to  the  teacher's  ears,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  absentees  had  been  playing  tru- 
ant. Summoned  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  principal, 
two  of  them  succumbed  to  evidence,  and,  pleading  guilty, 
met  with  due  punishment  from  the  official  rattan.  But 
the  third  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had  acted  by  his 
mother's  permission.  The  mother  was  sent  for,  and  was 
compelled  to  implicate  her  darling  in  a  falsehood.  Turn- 
ing to  that  young  reprobate,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  tearful 
remonstration :  "  How  could  you  say  such  a  thing?  The 
idea  of  my  telling  you  to  run  away  from  school !" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  you  did.  Don't  you  remember?  I 
asked  you  if  I  couldn't  '  play  hookey '  with  two  other 
boys,  and  you  said  yes,  I  might,  if  I  wouldn't  hurt  my- 
self." 

And  so  she  had,  as  she  was  obliged  to  confess.  She 
had  innocently  taken  "playing  hookey  "to  imply  some 
boyish  game,  and  had  no  idea  that  she  was  giving  the 
maternal  sanction  to  truancy. 


"  Words,  words,  words,"  says  the  lugubrious  Dane, 
with  that  lofty  and  magnificent  contempt  with  which 
tragedy  heroes  usually  regard  the  things  of  this  world. 
But  no  man  under  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  prince,  or  a 
prince  of  the  legitimate,  may  dare  speak  disparagingly  of 
words,  when  he  sees  how  the  injudicious  tampering  with 
them  can  humble  the  proud  and  floor  the  mighty. 

Perchance,  were  my  lord  Hamlet  to  see  the  limp  and 
pallid  banana  peel  upon  the  walk,  he  would  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  unpretentious  thing.  But  let  him  set  his 
princely  heel  thereon,  with  the  intent  to  crush  the  lowly 
object,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  "  slip  up  on  it  "  in  a  double 
sense — at  least  one  of  which  will  hurt. 


Just  so  it  is  with  words.  They  are  small  and  seemingly 
insignificant ;  but  let  him  who  unwarily  meddleth  there- 
with take  heed  lest  he  fall,  even  when  he  thinketh  he 
standeth,  forsooth.  For  corroborative  testimony  call  on 
any  one  who,  during  the  spelling-match  epidemic,  staked 
his  five  or  his  two-and-a-half  on  the  spelling  of  "  coyote," 
"  chaparral,"  or  other  words  of  an  equally  sneaking  and 
thorny  character,  and  hear  his  opinion  of  "  words."  In- 
terview the  man  (he  is  in  number  as  the  sands  of  the  sea) 
who  has  backed  .with  the  two-bit  cigar  or  the  bottled 


Boca  his  theory  of  the  correct  pronunication  of  "  dyna- 
mite"— the  very  orthoepy  of  which  is  fraught  with  dis- 
cord and  destruction.  He  is  satisfied  with  what  he  knows 
about  "words" — at  the  price.  Rest  assured  that  with 
whatever  feeling  these  too-confident  souls  may  regard  the 
"  currency  of  thought,"  it  is  certainly  not  with  contempt, 
but  with  respect  born  of  fear. 


Nor  is  financial  loss  the  worst  evil  wrought  by  a  cavalier 
treatment  of  words.  Think  how  many  votes  may  have 
been  alienated  by  that  unfortunate  leader  in  the  iast  poli- 
tical campaign,  who,  having  mounted  the  very  highest 
and  most  conspicuous  "stump"  in  the  entire  canvass, 
announced  therefrom,  to  a  shuddering  country,  that  he 
wouldn't  "  demean  "  himself  by  asking  for  a  Mugwump 
vote. 

The  word  "memorandum"  was  rather  roughly  para- 
phrased by  a  clerk  in  one  of  our  large  dry-goods  houses, 
where  the  sign  "No  Irish  need  apply"  is  not  hung  out. 
Waiting  upon  an  important  customer,  his  keen  eye  per- 
ceived that  whenever  she  consulted  her  "tablets"  she 
discovered  something  more  to  order.  At  last,  when  the 
lady  announced  that  she  "believed  that  was  all,"  his 
anxiety  to  add  to  the  bill  found  voice  in  the  insinuating 
question,  asked  in  strong  modern  Celtic — 

"  Hadn't  ye  betther  luk  at  the  mamorial  ye  have  there, 
mum? 

The  horse-car  conductors  are  very  obliging  in  Portland. 
A  commercial  traveler,  who  has  just  returned  from  that  en- 
terprising town,  tells  the  following  for  a  fact,  which  hiscus- 
tomers  are  required  to  accept  without  any  "  rebate  "  what- 
soever. 

He  was  riding  in  a  Portland  street-car,  when  a  lively 
and  decidedly  self-possessed  young  woman  entered  and 
seated  herself  by  his  side.  Suddenly  she  jumped  up  and 
nodded  to  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  said,  as  she 
stepped  jauntily  from  the  platform — 

"  Wait  for  me,  please,  half  a  minute.  I  want  to  run 
into  that  drug  store  and  get  some  chewing-gum  !  Te-he  ! " 
She  soon  reappeared,  seated  herself  with  unabated  con- 
fidence, and  began  work  on  the  chewing-gum.  The  con- 
ductor touched  the  bell,  and  the  procession  moved  on. 

Soon  this  restless  young  person  again  signaled  her  de- 
sire to  have  the  car  come  to  a  stop.    This  time  it  was — 

"  Just  a  minute,  please;  I  want  to  speak  to  that  gentle- 
man on  the  curb-stone." 

And  she  did.  The  interview  seemed  rather  interesting, 
and  likely  to  be  prolonged;  and  at  last  the  conductor 
warningly  rang  the  bell.  Thereupon  the  damsel  waved 
her  hand  airily  to  her  companion,  skipped  back  to  her 
seat,  without  a  word  of  apology  or  the  faintest  sign  that 
she  recognized  any  thing  unusual  in  her  off-hand  pro- 
ceeding. Our  observer  passed  the  rest  of  the  trip  in  cal- 
culating how  soon  a  Market-street  car  would  reach  its 
destination  were  it  to  adopt  this  obliging  system  at  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Tom  is  a  "  soph  "  at  Berkeley,  and  does  most  of  his 
thinking,  which  is  very  little,  in  Latin.  When  a  senten- 
tious friend  observed  that  we  are  all  creatures  of  habit, 
Tom  remarked  that  he  himself,  so  far  as  any  thing  he 
really  wants  is  concerned,  is  a  creature  of  no n  habet. 


Many  years  since,  that  elegant  and  scholarly  prelate 
William  Ingraham  Kip  was  making  a  diocesan  visit  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
rector  at  the  county  seat.  Though  a  mining  town,  this 
aspiring  hamlet  was  not  without  considerable  metropol- 
itan refinement;  of  which  fact,  among  other  proofs, 
was  the  one  that  its  "  leading  families  "  were  determined 
principally  by  the  extent  of  the  pay-dirt  in  the  mines 
they  possessed  rather  than  by  any  more  intrinsic  qualifi- 
cation. The  consequence  in  this  instance  was,  that 
though  the  aristocratic  episcopal  feet  found  themselves  at 
home  on  velvet  carpets,  and  the  refined  episcopal  palate 
and  esthetic  taste  were  at  once  gratified  by  the  finest 
wines  and  the  crispest  biscuits,  served  in  the  newest  and 
shiniest  crystal  and  silver,  the  equally  fastidious  episco- 


pal intellect  was  destined  to  receive  that  day  some  very 
severe  shocks. 

One  elaborately  dressed  dame,  while  presiding  at  her 
perfectly  appointed  lunch-table,  lamented  the  prevailing 
stagnation,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  mines 
should  start  up  again  business  would  be  "  enervated." 
Another  lady  informed  the  sympathizing  company  that 
she  couldn't  get  her  new  "  statute"  out  of  the  custom- 
house, as  the  "  lay-bill  "  was  lost ;  while  a  third  remarked, 
ecstatically  and  appropriately,  that  she  "  should  so  like  to 
be  a  sculpture !"  and  a  fourth  finished  the  unhappy  bishop 
by  declaring  that  her  great  object  in  her  contemplated  visit 
to  Europe  was  to  have  her  son's  portrait  painted  by  "  one 
of  the  old  masters." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  right  reverend  martyr, 
who,  while  firmly  believing  in  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  was  hardly  prepared  to  indorse  this  special  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine.  And  yet,  money  can  do  so  much 
that  it  might  even  persuade  an  "old  master"  to  get  up 
and  paint  young  Sigismund  Soggs's  portrait.  The  "  de- 
cayed gentleman  "  would  earn  more  money  by  this  work 
than  he  probably  received  for  all  his  pictures,  or,  for  that 
matter,  than  they  were  worth. 


George  Bromley,  as  every  one  knows,  used  to  keep  a 
hotel  in  San  Jose.  A  timid  and  pretty  young  Sacra- 
mento matron  was  spending  a  few  weeks  at  this  hostelry, 
and  became  greatly  exercised  in  mind  on  discovering  in 
the  walls  of  her  room  several  large  cracks,  which  she  of 
course  attributed  to  earthquakes.  The  landlord  was  sum- 
moned, and  soon  succeeded  in  quieting  the  lady's  fears. 
Returning  to  the  office,  he  entertained  the  crowd  with  an 
account  of  the  interview,  given  in  his  usual  inimitable 
style. 

"  But  really,  now,  George,"  said  one,  winking  knowing- 
ly at  the  rest,  "what  doesmzke  the  walls  so  full  of  cracks? 
It's  all  over  the  house,  you  know.  Must  be  earthquakes." 

"Earthquakes?  Nonsense!  It's  the  old  house  that's 
begun  to  settle.  Good  idea,  too.  Hint  to  the  boarders, 
you  know." 

And  this  suggests  a  little  story  illustrating  the  "ups  and 
downs  "of  this  changeful  world.  Harry  is  a  very  popu- 
lar man  in  society,  and  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  lively  ex- 
istence has  managed  to  exhibit  his  business  talents  chiefly 
by  the  accumulation  of  debts.  A  friend  met  him  on 
Sutter  street  the  other  day,  and  greeted  him  with — 

"  Hello  !  Harry ;  going  to  get  married,  and  settle  down, 
eh?    It  will  be  a  little  hard,  won't  it?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it — no  trouble  in  settling  down ;  but  I've 
got  to  settle  up  first, — that's  what  worries  me." 


Overheard  in  the  lobby  of  the  Baldwin,  Monday  night: 
She — "Half-past  eleven  !    Isn't  it  awful?  I  don't  think 

I  could  have  stood  it  one  minute  more." 
He — "Well,  no;  I  think  myself  that  one  more  minuet 

like  that  in  Camille  would  have  been  more  than  any  one 

could  stand." 

It  would  seem  that  the  somewhat  vague,  though  good- 
naturedly  tolerant,  ideas  of  religious  obligations 
which  Mark  Twain  depicts  in  the  visit  of  Scotty  to 
the  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  Buck  Fanshaw's  funeral, 
still  lingers  even  amid  the  more  advanced  civilization  of 
San  Francisco.  A  very  devoted  churchwoman  had  sub- 
scribed fifty  dollars  as  an  Easter  offering,  and  the  treas- 
urer of  St.  Bede's  called  one  evening  to  collect.  The  lady 
had  gone  to  the  country  for  a  few  days,  and  her  easy- 
going husband  was  consoling  himself  in  his  loneliness  by 
a  little  game  of  draw,  with  a  few  friends. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  cordially,  when  thegoodman  had 
made  known  his  pious  errand;  "all  right.  Wife's  away, 
but  that's  no  difference.  How  much?— fifty  dollars. 
Whew— ew!  Pretty  steep,  ain't  it?  But  never  mind. 
Nothing  small  about  her;  and  it's  a  good  cause !  See 
here!  I've  a  good  mind  to  raise  her  one.  You  just 
sit  down,  and" — here  he  scooped  up  the  chips  and  made 
a  rapid  estimate  of  their  value,— "yes,  by  George ;  if  I  win 
this  pot  I'll  make  it  a  hundred !" 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ON  THE  FLY-LEAF   OF  A  BOOK  OF  OLD  PLAYS. 


At  Cato's-Head,  in  Russell  street, 

These  leaves  she  sat  a-stitching; 
I  fancy  she  was  trim  and  neat. 

Blue-eyed,  and  quite  bewitching. 

Before  her,  in  the  street  below, 

All  powder,  ruffs,  and  laces, 
There  strutted  idle  Londcn  beaux 

To  ogle  pretty  faces; 

While,  filling  many  a  Sedan  chair 

With  hoop  and  monstrous  feather, 
In  patch  and  powder,  London's  fair 

Went  trooping  past  together. 

Swift,  Addison  and  Pope,  mayhap 

They  sauntered  slowly  past  her, 
Or  printer's  boy,  with  gown  and  cap, 

For  Steele,  went  trotting  faster. 

For  beau  nor  wit  had  she  a  look, 

Nor  lord  nor  lady  minding; 
She  bent  her  head  above  this  book, 

Attentive  to  her  binding. 

And  one  stray  thread  of  golden  hair, 

Caught  on  ner  nimble  lingers, 
Was  stitched  within  this  volume  where 

Until  to  day  it  lingers. 

Past  and  forgotten,  beau  and  fair; 

Wigs,  powder,  all  outdated; 
A  queer  antique,  the  Sedan  chair; 

Pope,  stiff  and  antiquated. 

Yet  as  I  turn  these  odd  old  plays, 

This  single  stray  lock  finding, 
I'm  back  in  those  forgotten  days 

And  watch  her  at  her  binding. 

Walter  Learned,  in  December  Century. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  PROGRESS. 


ISY  FRANCIS  E.  SHELDON. 


It  happened  at  the  Rancho  of  the  Blessed  Husband- 
man. Perhaps  if  the  rancho  had  been  less  old  there 
would  have  been  less  to  tell ;  but  it  was  very  old  indeed. 
People  could  not  remember  when  there  had  not  been 
some  one  living  on  the  mesa.  Back  toward  the  canon 
were  long  ridges  of  earth  and  grass-grown  pits  which  men 
said  had  been  mines,  worked  by  a  race  so  long  forgotten 
that  the  oldest  had  only  heard  of  them  as  a  tradition  told. 
And  down  by  the  river  still  stood  the  wooden  cross  set 
by  the  blessed  Fathers  when  they  had  sojourned  there  as 
missionaries  in  pious  quest  of  unsaved  heathen  souls. 

Away  to  the  west  the  canon  broadened  into  yellow 
fields  and  white-flowered  orchards  along  the  river  bottom ; 
and  beyond  were  the  brown  plains,  where  the  morning 
mist  made  the  cactus  skeletons  dance  and  shake  in  the 
sunlight  as  if  they  were  alive;  and  where  the  lean  Span- 
ish cattle  licked  the  dry  soil  for  seeds  before  the  coming 
of  the  looked-for  autumn  rains.  Behind  them  was  the 
canon  wall,  and  beyond  them  the  narrowing  trail  that 
led  up  over  the  ridge  where  the  wind  blew,  and  dropped 
down  into  the  valley  there  beyond. 

It  was  a  quiet  place.  First  there  had  been  a  single 
house,  perched  like  a  swallow's  nest  on  the  narrow  table- 
land above  the  river.  But,  as  the  years  passed  on,  one 
mud  wall  after  another  had  gone  up  around  it,  till  now 
there  were  at  least  twenty  of  these  mimic  forts  clustered 
about  the  great  inclosure  that  had  given  them  a  name. 
It  was  far  from  any  city,  and  had  no  town  nearer  than 
seven  miles.  It  was  in  the  close  shelter  of  the  hills, 
rugged  and  bare  and  uninviting  to  the  eye.  The  orchards 
and  vineyards  on  the  bottoms  and  the  cattle  on  the  plains 
yielded  more  than  enough  for  the  people's  simple  needs. 
They  were  all  Mexicans,  dreamy  and  passionate  in  dis- 
position, working  when  it  was  necessary,  happy  and  con- 
tented to  remain  sluggish  and  idle  when  it  was  possible, 
knowing  and  understanding  each  other  in  all  things — like 
one  great  family  clustered  round  and  looking  up  to  the 
central  adobe  as  a  patriarchal  head. 

Revolution,  and  fear  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and  insur- 
rection, government  by  the  man  and  government  by  the 
people; — they  had  heard  of  these  things,  but  that  was  all. 
The  wildness  of  political  strife,  the  horror  of  famine  and 
of  war,  the  fierce  struggle  for  wealth  and  power,  and  even 
the  breath  of  advancement  and  reform,  swept  over  them 
like  the  wind  that  the  hills  tossed  from  summit  to  summit 
into  the  great  plains  beyond,  leaving  them  undisturbed. 
Even  in  the  great  struggle  with  the  United  States  the 
rancho  had  been  peaceful.  It  had  heard  of  the  dispute, 
and  for  a  long  time  hardly  knew  to  which  nation  it  be- 
longed. But  it  loved  the  old  regime,  and  if,  though  it 
was  seldom,  any  case  arose  that  called  for  an  appeal  to 
law,  it  was  the  law  of  Mexico  that  always  settled  it.  A 
few  of  its  young  men  had  ridden  away  to  serve  with  Santa 
Ana,  and  some  of  them  had  never  come  back  again.  The 
little  village  had  wept  bitterly  for  those  who  had  fallen, 
and  had  come  to  hate  the  Americanos,  who,  they  heard,  had 
killed  them.  Once  it  had  been  stirred  by  the  tale  of  gold 
fields  discovered  somewhere  to  the  north,  where  one  had 
but  to  go  to  make  a  fortune  and  live  idle  all  one's  life. 
They  heard  the  tale,  and  grew  excited  with  the  man  who 
told  it,  and  said  it  was  a  great  thing — a  wonderful  thing ; 
but  they  did  not  try  to  go.  And  so  all  the  great  things 
— politics,  and  war,  and  fame,  and  gold — that  made  the 
world  in  countries  all  about  them,  passed  by  them  vaguely, 
and  left  no  recollection  in  their  lives. 

Jose  de  la  Cruz  Noe,  to  be  sure,  the  old  patriarch  who 
had  held  the  main  rancho  for  almost  sixty  years,  could 


tell  how,  one  night  when  he  was  yet  a  mere  child,  there 
had  been  a  sullen  glare  in  the  sky  over  to  the  west,  and 
he  had  stood  in  the  street  by  his  father  and  known  that  it 
was  the  town  of  Arenas  burning ;  and  heard  the  cries 
of  women,  and  seen  the  white,  uneasy  faces  of  the  men; 
and  how  one  man  had  shouted  "liber/ad;"  and  he  had 
understood  vaguely  that  this  was  war;  and  that  some- 
where, afar  off,  something  had  happened  that  was  to  bet- 
ter Mexico : — but  to  him  now  remained  only  the  memory 
of  the  white  faces  and  the  startled  cries.  And  he  remem- 
bered, too,  something  of  the  stirring  days  when  Juarez 
fought  the  nobles  and  seated  Maximillian  on  his  ill-fated 
throne— remembered  it  because  they  had  driven  away  his 
cattle  to  feed  the  hungry  armies,  and  he  had  lived  in 
dread  lest  they  should  come  and  call  on  him  to  go  with 
them  and  fight. 

These  tales  he  would  often  tell  to  the  little  groups  of 
listeners  who  clustered  round  him  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings; but  with  a  grave  tone  and  a  thoughtful  face.  Beyond 
these  he  had  had  no  relations  with  politics  or  the  state, 
and  cared  for  none. 

"  It  is  not,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  do  not  love  my 
state  and  wish  it  well.  But  when  I  think  of  my  two 
young  boys  who  went  out  there  and  died  for  it,  I  for- 
get the  rest,  and  there  is  nothing  stays  with  me  but  my 
grief." 

He  had  never  known  in  his  life  what  it  was  to  be  ambi- 
tious, and  was  the  most  contented  man  in  all  the  country 
round.  "  True,"  he  would  say,  gravely  shrugging  his 
shoulders  as  he  spoke,  "  I  have  not  much  in  this  world. 
But  what  of  that.  There  are  grapes  in  the  vineyard  and 
cattle  on  the  plains,  and  have  been  there  for  many  years. 
I  have  much  to  eat  and  a  roof  over  my  head,  and  my 
daughter  Guadaloupe  is  a  good  girl,  and  cares  for  me. 
It  is  now  sixty  years  that  I  have  lived  at  the  Rancho  of 
the  Blessed  Husbandman ;  and  when  one  is  old,  he  has 
no  more  the  hot  blood  that  stirs  the  heart  to  go,  but  is 
happy  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  gives  him  room  and  quiet 
in  his  old  age." 

Jose  de  la  Cruz  Noe  was  a  little,  dried-up  man,  very 
sallow,  and  very  wrinkled,  and  very  lean ;  but  with  a 
figure  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  a  soft  voice  and  eye,  and  a 
stateliness  of  courtesy  in  bearing  and  in  action  that  sixty 
years  of  quiet  and  simplicity  had  never  changed.  He 
always  wore  a  simple  dress  of  black,  with  a  vivid  flash  of 
color  where  the  shawl  wound  round  his  waist.  Indoors 
he  was  always  covered  with  the  same  black  skull-cap; 
outside,  he  exchanged  it  for  a  limp  sombrero  and  serape. 
He  was  always  seen  in  one  of  these  two  costumes,  and, 
as  near  as  possible,  he  always  rode  the  same  horse.  He 
had  been  born  at  the  Rancho  of  the  Blessed  Husband- 
man; had  grown  up  there  and  married  there;  he  had 
lived  there  sixty  years,  and  had  never  been  away  except 
when,  in  his  youth,  he  had  gone  with  his  companions  to 
the  solar  feasts  in  the  nearest  city.  He  knew  all  its 
familiar  ways,  and  felt  that,  for  him,  it  was  the  one  place 
in  the  world.  That  there  was  a  world  beyond  the 
rancho  he  knew;  but  what  was  it  to  him?  He  lived  as 
his  fathers  had  lived  before  him;  he  acted  uprightly, 
dealt  fairly  with  his  neighbors,  and  gave  freely  of  his 
plenty  to  the  church.  His  children  he  had  reared  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  loyal  to  his  country.  Not  even  in  the 
bitter  time  when  they  had  taken  his  two  sons  and  robbed 
him  of  flocks  and  grain,  so  that  there  was  little  left  to 
eat  beside  the  chile,  and  the  people  died  around  him, 
did  he  forget  to  speak  for  Mexico.  And  now  that  he  was 
old,  and  his  sons  were  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to 
him  but  Guadaloupe,  he  still  was  loyal,  and  breathed  his 
spirit  into  her. 

And  Gaudaloupe  had  no  thought  but  of  him.  The 
"little  one,"  as  he  loved  to  term  her,  was  eighteen  years 
old,  of  good  stature,  slender  and  lithe,  with  the  black, 
velvety  eyes  of  Spain,  and  a  passionate,  impulsive  dis- 
position. She  walked  modestly  and  decorously  in  the 
path  that  his  care  laid  out  for  her.  She  was  very  simple, 
for  she  had  never  been  outside  the  canon,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  world  beyond.  She  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  her  colorless  life,  for  it  was  the  only  sort  of 
existence  she  had  ever  known.  She  had  never  found 
room  in  her  heart  for  a  lover,  because  her  father  was  old 
and  needed  care,  and  she  had  lavished  her  affection  upon 
him ;  neither  had  she  been  with  the  girls  to  walk  at  even- 
ing in  the  path  through  the  chapparal,  where  they  chatted 
with  the  young  men  and  dealt  coquettish  glances  from 
behind  their  fans.  When  she  had  wished  to  go,  and  had 
asked  permission  of  her  father  for  the  pleasure,  he  had 
told  her :  "  Yes,  go ;  for  there  is  no  harm  in  going.  Only, 
I  am  old,  and  alone;  and  I  shall  look  for  thee  till  thou 
come  again ;"  and  hearing  this,  and  knowing  that  it  cost 
him  pain  to  have  her  gone  from  him,  she  had  smiled  and 
laid  her  shawl  aside,  and  willingly  remained  at  home. 
She  gave  up  readily  these  things,  and  old  Jose  advised 
her,  with  the  quaint,  parental  strictness  of  his  sixty  years. 

"Listen,"  he  had  often  said  to  her;  "when  I  was 
young  there  were  young  girls  just  as  now,  and  some  of 
them  would  have  it  that  they  be  always  gay,  and  fretted 
if  they  could  not  freely  come  and  go.  But  I  have  never 
noticed  it  was  those  girls  who  were  first  to  church,  nor  that 
they  afterward  made  better  wives." 

Gaudaloupe  took  careful  heed  of  this,  as  indeed  she 
did  of  all  that  this  wise  father  ever  counseled  her;  and  so 
it  happened  that  she  lived  along  the  quietest  and  most 


peaceful  one  of  all  who  lived  in  that  quiet,  peaceful 
place. 

At  evening,  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  straggling  street 
by  the  rancho  was  paraded  by  black-eyed  youths,  who 
shot  bright  glances  at  her  as  she  sat  in  the  doorway  and 
gossiped  with  her  neighbors.  These  glances  she  some- 
times returned,  but  they  never  lingered  in  her  thoughts; 
and  at  the  furtherest  it  had  only  happened  that  she  had 
blushed  and  looked  shyly  down,  and  tried  to  stammer 
bashful  answers  to  their  courteous  greetings,  until  her 
father  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  called  to  her 
quietly  to  come  and  get  him  his  tobacco. 

Thus  old  Jose  and  his  daughter  had  lived  quiet  and 
contented  together  under  the  low  tiled  roof  of  the  rancho, 
aloof  from  the  village  and  the  river  path,  for  fully  eight- 
een years;  and  on  her  account  Jose  had  never  felt  a  care. 
So  he  was  not  alarmed  when,  one  day,  he  found  her 
growing  constrained  in  her  manner  toward  him,  and  ready 
with  a  blush  should  he  regard  her;  nor  when  she  came 
to  him  one  evening  and  kissed  him  shyly,  and  made  as 
if  she  would  have  asked  him  something,  but  did  not, 
and  ended  by  hiding  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
saying  nothing. 

"  What  is  it,  little  one?"  he  said,  at  length. 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  him  father?"  she  answered,  softly. 

Jose  was  silent  for  a  moment,  puffing  at  his  cigarette, 
and  blowing  out  long  clouds  of  smoke.  Then  he  bent 
above  her,  and  gravely  lifted  her  head. 

"  Who,  my  child?" 

Gaudaloupe  lifted  her  eyes  honestly  to  his.  "  Manuel 
Peralta.    Hast  thou  not  seen  him,  father?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  he  said,  quietly.  He  could 
not  but  have  noticed  the  lad  parading  the  street  before 
the  rancho,  for  he  had  done  it  so  persistently  that  he  had 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  little  town  for  many  days. 
But  he  had  been  pleased  that  such  formal  suit  should  be 
made  for  Gaudaloupe.  The  young  folks  of  the  village, 
as  a  rule,  settled  such  things  with  smaller  deference  to 
parental  authority.  Some  intuitive  idea  of  the  way 
Gaudaloupe's  feelings  were  turning  had  led  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  young  man,  and  he  had  found 
much  to  praise  and  little  to  chide  in  his  conduct  and 
manly  bearing.  Manuel  was  comely  in  person,  and  of 
good  family  rank ;  and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  Jose  felt  that  if 
Gaudaloupe  must  choose  her  choice  had  been  a  wise  one. 

"And  would  it  please  you,  father,"  she  said,  shyly, 
"  to  ask  him  to  come  in?" 

"It  would  please  me  well,"  he  answered,  simply.  But 
he  did  not  look  at  her,  and  his  voice  trembled  a  little  as 
he  said  it.  It  was  not  that  the  thought  of  her  marriage 
was  new  to  him ;  he  had  always  expected  and  wished 
it:  but  there  are  things  that  are  painful  even  where  ex- 
pected ;  and  for  a  moment  the  reality  was  a  shock  to  him. 

But  so  it  happened  that  the  next  day,  as  the  shadows 
beqan  to  creep  lazily  toward  the  east,  and  the  little  town 
to  wake  and  stretch  itself  after  the  noonday  siesta,  the 
old  man  went  down  to  the  great  door  of  the  rancho,  and, 
beckoning  to  the  lad,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  asked  him 
to  come  in.  How  the  news  flew  along  the  little  street! 
Not  a  housewife  but  felt  the  need  of  taking  council  with 
her  neighbor  in  the  matter;  and  old  Gonzalez,  whose  ribs, 
broken  by  a  fall  from  his  mule,  had  made  him  for  four 
days  the  object  of  universal  sympathy  and  visitation,  ex- 
perienced so  immediate  a  withdrawal  of  the  public  inter- 
est that  his  best-simulated  sufferings  attracted  nothing 
more  than  momentary  notice.  For  what  is  there  that 
stirs  the  heart  of  a  Mexican  woman  like  a  betrothal  or  a 
marriage? 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  great  packet  of  bridal  under- 
wear that  came  from  Manuel  to  Gaudaloupe  served  to 
keep  up  the  flutter  of  public  interest.  The  feminine 
friends  whom  she  permitted  to  pass  judgment  on  the  deli- 
cate muslins  and  embroideries  it  contained  were  appar- 
ently of  one  mind  as  to  its  richness  and  completeness. 
But,  among  themselves,  those  were  not  wanting  who 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  hinted  unkind  things. 

"  Even  if  one  be  plain,"  they  said,  "  if  one  have 
money  it  is  not  hard  to  find  a  husband ;"  and  "  An  old 
man  can  always  be  moved  if  one  defer  to  him  enough." 
These  things,  however,  were  malicious,  and  sprang  from 
jealousy;  for  Gaudaloupe  was  comely,  if  not  beautiful, 
and  Manuel's  unusual  niit  had  been  but  an  outward  mark 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  passion.  Jose  had  recognized  this, 
and  when  he  came  to  hear  these  things,  knowing  that  his 
choice  had  been  carefully  made,  he  simply  smiled  and 
went  on  his  way,  and  was  well  content  to  keep  his  peace. 

But  on  the  day  in  early  spring-time  when  Manuel, 
gaily.dressed  as  befitted  the  occasion,  rode  to  the  door  ot 
the  rancho,  with  his  chosen  friend,  there  were  none  in  the 
little  town  whose  jealousy  prevented  them  from  preparing 
to  follow  the  bridal  party  to  the  chapel  across  the  mesa. 
And  when  Gaudaloupe  had  come  out,  and  been  lifted, 
blushing,  to  a  seat  behind  her  lover,  there  were  few  who 
did  not  feel  that  on  this  day  at  least  she  was  beautiful  in 
her  happiness.  As  the  procession,  headed  by  old  Jose, 
passed  up  the  village  street,  the  children  ran  ahead,  sing- 
ing, and  scattering  azaleas  in  the  path.  And  with  the 
sunshine  and  the  breath  of  flowers  and  the  children's 
joyous  cries  there  came,  even  to  the  unkindest,  a  share 
in  the  lovers'  happiness ;  and  remembering  the  days  when 
they  had  been  young,  and  had  been  followed  by  their 
neighbors  to  this  same  church,  in  their  simplicity  they 
were  all  very  happy  there  together. 
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When  the  ceremony  and  the  mad  race  back  to  the 
rancho  were  over,  and  the  games  and  the  supper  had 
been  finished,  the  soft  notes  of  the  guitars  began  to  creep 
out  through  the  windows  of  the  rancho,  while  the  close 
air  of  the  long  living-room  grew  yet  more  close  with  the 
flaring  of  the  candles  and  the  heated  breath  of  the  dancers. 
Jose  looked  on  at  every  thing  in  a  happy  mood.  All  that 
he  could  have  asked  for  himself  and  Gaudaloupe  seemed 
to  have  come  to  pass.  The  two  things  that  were  near  his 
heart — her  happiness,  and  the  assurance  that  the  present 
simple  life  would  go  on  at  the  rancho — he  felt  were  now 
secured  to  him.  Why  should  he  not  be  happy?  When 
the  revelry  was  at  its  height,  and  the  restraint  of  decorum 
was  beginning  to  give  way  before  the  stimulus  of  aguar- 
diente, he  slipped  quietly  away  from  the  noise  and  the 
light  and  went  out  into  the  court-way.  The  coolness  and 
the  quiet  were  grateful  to  his  heated  face,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  leaning  against  the  gate-post.  Then, 
as  a  louder  sound  of  voices  and  music  jarred  on  the  still- 
ness, he  straightened  himself  again,  and  walked  quickly 
away  into  the  darkness.  At  a  corner  of  the  long  corral 
he  paused  and  looked  about  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  The  chilliness  that  commonly 
came  up  with  the  darkness  was  this  evening  wanting  at 
the  rancho.  The  air  was  damp  with  the  warm,  odorous 
spices  of  the  spring-time,  and  he  could  hear  the  wind 
faintly  rustling  the  leaves  of  the  cottonwoods  along  the 
river.  There  was  scarce  a  sound  in  earth  or  air  or  sky. 
The  low  houses  of  the  hamlet  nestled  white  against  the 
blurred  background  of  the  hills;  and  up  through  the 
canon's  mouth  swept  a  flood  of  yellow  mist  that  rolled 
and  quivered  at  his  feet.  The  evening  was  as  peaceful 
as  the  old  man's  quiet  mood.  The  lightness  and  glow  of 
satisfaction  filled  his  heart;  and  baring  his  head  to  the 
coolness,  he  spoke  aloud,  the  words  sounding  almost 
solemn  in  the  stillness. 

"  Yes,  it  is  well,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  know  that  it  is 
well.  He  will  be  very  good  to  Guadaloupe;  and  there 
will  be  enough  for  all,  and  I  shall  have  happiness  and 
quiet  while  I  live.  Holy  Virgin,  I  thank  thee,  for  thou 
hast  surely  blessed  my  house."  His  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  stood  there  for  a  long  time  in  silence. 
Then  the  noise  of  guests'  departure  called  him  to  the 
sense  of  the  indecorousness  of  his  absence,  and  turning, 
he  walked  quickly  back  to  the  rancho. 

And  truly  they  were  very  happy.  Guadaloupe's  ma- 
tronly cares  did  little  to  change  the  sleepy  life  at  the 
rancho;  and  when,  in  the  late  winter,  a  boy  was  safely 
born  to  the  young  couple,  the  old  man  became  almost 
childish  in  his  pleasure.  He  would  sit  for  hours  in 
silence  over  his  tobacco,  watching  Guadaloupe  as  she 
went  about  her  household  cares.  And  holding  the  little 
one  in  his  arms,  he  sang  to  it  old  Spanish  songs  of  his 
own  childhood,  and  recollections  of  things  he  had  heard 
his  wife  croon  over  Guadaloupe  many  years  before.  He 
transferred  to  it  all  the  care  he  had  before  bestowed  on 
Guadaloupe,  and  gave  it  counsel  as  if  its  blinking  gravity 
had  rightly  understood. 

"  True,"  he  often  said  to  it,  "  it  is  not  so  much  you 
will  have  here  as  in  the  great  world  outside.  We  are  not 
so  rich,  or  many,  and  we  are  not  always  gay;  but  we 
have  food  and  clothes,  and  better  still,  contentment. 
Ah,  it  is  when  you  are  old  that  you  will  know  how  much 
it  is  to  be  content,  and  to  have  your  children  round  you, 
and  love  the  home  that  has  been  yours  and  your  father's, 
and  his  father's  still  before  him."  And  his  love  of  the 
home-life  at  the  rancho  made  him  repeat  this  many  times. 

The  second  spring  was  withering  into  summer,  and  day  by 
day  the  landscape  grew  more  gaunt  and  sallow  under  the 
fierce  noonday  heat.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  flinty 
sky ;  and  for  days  the  smoke  from  the  trees  burning  above 
them  on  the  mountain  had  hung  in  the  listless  air  around 
the  town,  an  acrid  cloud  that  smarted  eyes  and  nostrils. 
Only  at  evening  the  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  river 
tempered  the  heat  to  the  people  of  the  rancho.  The 
long  sunset  hour  found  the  little  street  alive  with  ani- 
mated groups,  who  gossiped  with  each  other  as  they  went 
from  house  to  house.  A  horseman,  riding  slowly  along 
the  road,  drew  rein  for  a  moment  before  the  little  party 
at  the  door  of  the  rancho. 

"  It  is  a  long  ride  you  have  had,  Pedro,"  said  Manuel, 
as  the  horse  halted  wearily. 

"Mother  of  God,  but  thou  hast  rightly  said  it!" 
answered  Pedro,  taking  off  his  hat  and  using  it  as  a  fan. 
"  Six  hours  of  the  dust,  and  the  sun  was  like  a  fire  !  " 

"Then  thou  art  come  this  day  from  Arenas?"  said 
Manuel. 

"No;  from  the  north.  Ah,  there  is  great  news  for 
us  from  the  north  !  " 

Jose  looked  up  from  where  he  was  playing  with  the 
child. 

"  What  is  it,  Pedro,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Is  thy  sister 
married,  or  hast  thou  sold  thy  sheep?  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  for  me  alone,"  said  Pedro,  "  but  for  us 
all.   We  are  to  have  a  railroad." 

"  A  railroad ! "  Jose  and  Manuel  echoed  the  words 
curiously;  the  nearest  group  caught  the  new  excitement, 
and  echoed  it  again ;  and  soon  the  news  was  flying  all 
along  the  street. 

"  What  is  a  railroad,  Manuel?  "  said  Guadaloupe. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Manuel,  "  but  I  have  heard 
of  it." 


"  A  railroad,"  said  Pedro,  oratorically,  for  an  inquisi- 
tive circle  was  gathered  around  him,  "  is  a  great  company 
that  builds  roads  a  long  way,  and  has  great  wagons  that 
go  by  fire,  and  very  fast." 

"  But  why,"  said  a  nervous,  sallow-faced  man,  whose 
hands  shook  as  he  rolled  his  cigarette  as  if  he  had  the 
ague,  "  why  should  we  want  a  railroad?  " 

"  Art  thou  a  beast,  Diego,"  returned  Pedro,  scorn- 
fully, "that  thou  canst  not  see  with  both  thine  eyes  at 
once?   There  is  nothing  plainer.    It  shall  make  us  rich." 

"Ah!  make  us  rich,"  echoed  the  crowd,  vaguely. 
They  had  no  better  understanding  of  the  matter  than 
Diego,  but  it  was  enough  for  them  that  it  was  new  and 
promised  well. 

"  But  it  is  not  our  railroad,"  said  Diego,  stubbornly. 

"  And  there  thou  hast  it,  if  thou  couldst  but  see  it," 
answered  Pedro.  Then,  leaning  from  his  saddle,  as  if  to 
draw  the  crowd  into  closer  confidence,  he  said,  with 
much  wealth  of  gesture  and  in  a  crafty  under-tone : 

"  It  is  the  Americanos  who  shall  build  us  this  railroad; 
but  it  is  we  who  shall  sell  them  supplies,  and  they  shall 
buy  our  grain  and  our  cattle.  It  is  they  who  shall  do  the 
work,  and  it  is  we  who  shall  have  the  profit.  Ah  !  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  very  rich." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  at  this  logic  which 
even  Diego  could  not  resist. 

"It  is  hou  who  art  always  right,  Pedro,"  he  said, 
smiling.  \h,  it  is  we  who  will  fool  the  Americanos! 
Then  let  i;  ave  them  and  their  railroad."  With  which 
complimen.  to  the  national  sagacity,  and  still  talking  ex- 
citedly, the  crowd  moved  away  along  the  street,  to  carry 
the  news  further  and  discuss  it  at  Diego's,  over  the  wine. 
Manuel  went  away  with  them,  but  the  old  man  remained 
with  Guadaioupe.  Pushing  away  the  child,  he  sat  smoking 
in  sober  silence.  Guadaloupe  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
railroad  and  its  possibilities,  and  rambled  on,  till,  finding 
that  Jose  made  no  responses  to  her  questions,  and  that 
his  face  was  troubled,  she  stopped  short  in  her  speech  to 
ask  him — 

"And  does  it  not  please  you,  father,  that  we  shall  have 
this  road?"  The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  sorrowful 
silence.  Then,  half  in  expression  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  half  in  answer  to  her  question,  he  said,  sadly : 

"It  will  not  be  the  same  then — not  the  same!"  and 
rising  abruptly,  he  went  into  the  house. 

But  the  long  months  that  followed  were  so  undisturbed 
and  peaceful  that  Jose  forgot  the  uneasy  distrust  of  inno- 
vation that  had  prompted  him  to  disapproval.  The  first 
news  had  been  followed  by  corroboration  that  left  no 
doubt  as  to  its  truth.  The  second  week  brought  the  sur- 
veyers,  who  camped  outside  the  town,  and  for  a  fortnight 
waged  unequal  warfare  with  the  dogs  and  children.  Day 
by  day  they  ran  their  lines,  set  their  flags,  and  drove  their 
pegs  along  prospective  routes.  Then  they  passed  on, 
leaving  no  recollection  in  the  town  save  an  occasional 
mention,  and  the  white  rags  that  waved  on  the  lines  of 
stakes  set  irregularly  here  and  there  among  the  houses. 
Jose  had  watched  them  suspiciously,  but  in  silence.  It 
was  with  secret  joy  that  he  learned  that  more  than  one 
line  was  being  measured,  and  that  choice  might  yet  be 
made  that  would  carry  the  railroad  elsewhere  than 
through  the  village.  When  the  party  were  gone  he  care- 
fully pulled  up  all  the  stakes  within  sight  of  the  rancho, 
and  put  them  in  the  fire.  Later,  he  turned  his  morning 
walks  toward  the  levels  to  the  north,  and  when  he  re- 
turned there  were  more  pegs  in  his  hands,  and  the  gap 
was  greater  between  the  railroad  and  the  town.  Some- 
how it  made  him  easier  thus  to  break  the  direct  connec- 
tions; and  as  the  people  soon  calmed  down  about  the 
matter  in  the  town,  and  the  enterprise  itself  gave  no 
further  sign  of  life,  he  relapsed,  at  length,  into  the  old 
feeling  of  comfort  and  security. 

Several  months  later  this  was  broken  by  the  appearance 
at  the  rancho  of  two  persons,  an  American  and  a  Spaniard, 
who  asked  t:>r  Don  Jose. 

"  Do  you  speak  English?"  said  the  first,  standing  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  Jose  as  he  entered  the 
room. 

"  No,  Senor,"  he  answered,  with  a  courteous  bend  of 
deprecation. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  said  the  American,  turning 
to  his  companion.  "Tell  him  who  I  am,  Castro,  and 
what  it  is  we've  come  for."  Jose  had  laid  aside  his  cigar- 
ette and  skull-cap,  and  motioned  them  quietly  to  be 
seated.  The  interpreter  explained  their  business  with 
him  in  a  few  words.  They  had  come  in  the  interest  ot 
the  proposed  railroad.  His  companion  was  the  adjuster 
of  claims  for  land;  and  they  wished  to  know,  if  that 
route  should  be  selected,  what  price  Don  Jose  would  set 
on  his.  Jose's  sallow  face  flushed  till  it  was  swarthy,  but 
beyond  a  certain  precision  of  speech,  he  gave  no  further 
evidence  of  excitement. 

"There  is  no  price,  Senor,  to  be  put  upon  the  land," 
he  said  quietly,  "  for  it  is  not  to  sell." 

"  But,  said  the  adjuster,  through  the  interpreter, "  this 
canon  pass  has  been  found  the  most  available  for  crossing 
the  hills;  and  how  can  the  railroad  enter  it  if  you  refuse 
to  sell?"  Jose  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his  lip  drew 
up  in  a  smile  that  showed  his  teeth. 

"  Of  your  railroad  and  your  passes,  Senor,  I  know  noth- 
ing," he  said;  "for  me,  it  is  enough  that  my  land  is 
mine,  and  that  I  do  not  sell."  The  adjuster  grew  impa- 
tient. 


"Other  men  have  been  glad  to  give  us  the  right  i 
way,"  he  said,  curtly.  "  Certainly  you  are  not  going  to  lose 
any  thing  by  us.    Every  foot  of  land  used  will  be  paid  for, 
and  it  will  make  the  rest  worth  twice  what  it  was  before." 

"I  have  no  wish  for  greater  gain,"  replied  Jose,  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  my  reason,  and 
that  I  do  not  sell  my  land." 
The  adjuster  looked  at  him  in  curious  astonishment. 
"  Perhaps," he  said,  "you  think  the  railroad  can  not 
take  this  route  if  you  refuse  to  sell?  "  Jose's  color  grew  a 
shade  deeper,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"Perhaps,"  repeated  the  adjuster,  "you  expected  to 
keep  us  from  crossing  the  land?"  There  was  still  no 
answer,  but  Jose's  eyes  were  sparkling  dangerously. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  adjuster,  a  third  time,  "  that 
we  have  bought  the  right  of  way  through  this  section? 
that  we  are  protected  by  the  government?  and  that  if 
any  individual  refuses  to  sell  we  can  pay  him  a  fair  price 
and  take  the  necessary  land?"  Jose  rose  to  his  feet,  with 
an  imperious  gesture. 

"  You  are  an  American,  Senor,"  he  said,  with  a  rising 
anger  that  gave  a  stinging  cadence  to  his  sibilants,  "and  I 
know  not  your  courts  nor  your  government;  but  here,  " 
and  he  tapped  himself  on  the  breast,  as  if  the  whole  dig- 
nity of  Mexican  law  centered  in  his  person,  "our  lands 
are  our  homes,  and  the  government  does  not  sell  them." 
The  adjuster  laughed  lightly. 

"Show  him  the  notice,  Castro — the  Spanish  one.' 
Castro  drew  from  an  inside  pocket  a  paper  of  some  length, 
which  he  carefully  unfolded.  It  was  a  printed  copy  of  a 
grant  from  the  Mexican  government,  stating  that  for  a 
named  consideration  the  right  of  way  through  the  prov- 
ince in  question  had  been  granted  to  the  American  rail- 
road company,  together  with  the  usual  privileges  and 
powers.  He  held  it  out  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  at  it 
without  offering  to  take  it.  "  It  is  our  authorization  from 
your  government,"  he  said. 

After  a  moment  of  incredulous  silence,  Jose  took  the 
paper  at  arms'-length  and  ran  his  eyes  quickly  over  the 
contents.  Then  he  opened  his  fingers  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  floor,  and  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment.  They 
could  hear  his  breathing  in  the  silence  that  followed.  He 
stood  at  the  table  long  enough  to  mechanically  replace  his 
skull-cap  and  make  a  cigarette,  with  hands  that  shook  so 
he  could  hardly  roll  it.  Then  he  came  rapidly  back  and 
stood  before  them. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  ignoring  the  interpreter,  who  had 
picked  up  the  paper  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  "  it  is 
enough  that  I  do  not  sell  the  land.  As  for  this  paper, — it 
is  not  hard  for  an  unjust  cause  to  find  such  means  as 
these.  I  know  my  government,  Senor,  and  it  does  not 
give  you  this;  it  is  a  lie,  and  never  will  be  given.  You 
say  that  you  will  take  my  land,  Senor" — in  the  intensity 
of  his  passion  his  stature  seemed  to  grow, — "  but  I  tell 

you,  Senor  " 

His  excitement  was  so  great  that  for  a  moment  he  be- 
came speechless.  He  stopped,  until  by  an  effort  he  had 
fully  recovered  his  composure,  and  then  said,  quietly, 
but  with  the  smile  that  showed  his  teeth,  "  I  do  not  think, 
Senor,  that  you  will  take  my  land.  I  have  the  honor  of 
wishing  you  good  morning."  He  opened  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  himself  ushered  them  through  the  gateway. 
They  would  have  spoken  further,  but  he  would  not  hear 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  threshold  he 
shut  the  gate  upon  them,  and  left  them  standing  in  the 
street. 

What  happened  in  the  long  months  that  followed  be- 
fore the  actual  construction  parties  of  the  railroad 
reached  the  rancho  there  is  no  need  to  tell.  Suffice  it 
that  when  the  first  line  of  grade  took  shape  against  the 
northern  sky,  and  then  came  creeping  slowly  across  the 
levels  toward  the  canon,  his  discomposure  heightened  with 
its  progress.  His  intense  love  for  the  quiet  home-spot 
grew  almost  to  a  mania.  Manuel — perhaps  because  he 
was  young,  and  perhaps  because  he  felt  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  to  be  inevitable — made  even  no  secret  pretense 
of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  matter,  and  Guadaloupe, 
after  anxious  mental  struggle,  gave  in  her  allegiance  with 
her  husband,  as  she  ought.  The  old  man,  thus  left  to  him- 
self, said  little  of  his  feelings;  only  he  kept  much  to 
himself,  and  seldom  passed  along  the  street  of  the  village. 
The  public  mind  had  been  quick  to  notice  his  antipathy 
to  the  project,  and,  as  the  public  attitude  was  one  of  gen- 
eral approval,  he  met  misunderstanding  and  caustic  com- 
ment that  drove  him  into  avoidance  of  a  possible  repeti- 
tion. It  was  useless  to  argue  with  him  directly,  but  both 
Manuel  and  Guadaloupe  sought  in  indirect  ways  to  lessen 
his  hostility  and  make  him  more  content. 

And  they  might  have  been  successful  had  not  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  affairs  intervened  to  change  their  position 
toward  the  road.  As  the  old  man  had  refused  all  con- 
ference with  the  invader,  Manuel  had  signed  for  him 
the  papers  that  gave  them  the  right  to  make  the  first  entry 
on  the  land.  The  grade  was  well  up  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  when  it  first  became  evident  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  building  that  it  stood  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  proposed  road.  It  was  above  the  village,  at  the  head 
of  the  narrow  slope,  and  its  low  wings  stretched  all  across 
the  level.  There  was  no  room  for  passing  unless  the 
building  were  removed.  When  they  did  discover  it, 
however,  it  was  too  late  to  hope  to  turn  the  road  aside. 
Manuel  and  Guadaloupe  talked  it  over  between  them- 
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selves,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  the  old  man 
about  it.  That  he  knew  it,  however,  was  evident  from 
the  change  that  came  upon  him.  An  intense  restlessness 
took  hold  of  him,  that  increased  till  he  was  never  still. 
He  ate  little  and  slept  less,  and  took  to  walking  from  room 
to  room,  in  feverish  idleness  that  told  upon  his  strength. 
Even  when  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  think  of 
vacating  the  rancho,  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  openly 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Guadaloupe  went  from  room  to 
room,  making  preparations  for  departure,  and  he  followed 
her  about  in  melancholy  silence.  It  was  in  the  room  that 
had  been  her  mother's,  that,  rising  suddenly  from  some 
task  that  she  was  doing,  and  seeing  him  standing  there 
in  that  pathetic  silence,  her  fortitude  failed  her,  and,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  hid 
her  face  upon  his  shoulder.  He  lifted  her  with  the  old 
tenderness,  but  his  lip  quivered  painfully,  and  the  tears 
were  running  down  his  sallow  cheeks. 

"Chiquitita,"  he  said,  tenderly,  yet  with  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness, "it  is  not  so  very  much  for  thee;  thou  hast 
still  the  land,  and  thy  husband,  and  he  will  surely  make 
thee  a  new  home  with  the  money  that  has  sold  this  away." 

"  It  is  not  that,  my  father," she  said,  brokenly.  "  For 
myself  there  is  no  care.  But  that  thou  shouldst  have  to 
go  away  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  the  old  man 
held  her  as  before.  Then,  loosening  her  arms,  he  freed 
himself;  and  saying,  simply,  "Feel  not  for  me,  my  daugh- 
ter, for  I  shall  not  go  away,"  he  went  quickly  out  of  the 
room,  and  did  not  return  again  that  day. 

When  the  actual  work  of  removal  began,  the  old  man 
retired  to  his  room  and  refused  to  come  out.  His  meals 
were  taken  to  him  there,  and  he  spent  his  time  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
blasts  and  the  falling  debris.  He  found  his  consolation 
only  in  his  tobacco.  He  became  more  and  more  emaci- 
ated, and  his  eyes  grew  staringly  bright.  Visitors  he 
refused  to  see,  and  his  answers  to  Manuel  and  Guada- 
loupe gradually  confined  themselves  to  monosyllables; 
only  to  the  child  was  he  still  affectionate ;  but  to  it  he 
talked  as  of  old  about  being  content,  and  the  pride  he  had 
in  the  home  that  had  been  his  so  long. 

Finally  the  whole  house  was  cleared,  with  the  exception 
of  his  rooms,  and  when  they  told  him  he  must  go  he  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  understand.  Then  he  haughtly  refused ; 
and  finding  that  of  no  avail,  begged  piteously  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  at  least  until  the  evening.  He  was  so 
broken  that  they  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him,  but 
went  away  and  left  him  there  in  peace. 

But  when  the  sun  went  down  he  did  not  appear,  and 
they  went  to  his  room  to  call  him.  Guadaloupe's  re- 
peated knocks  failed  to  bring  an  answer,  and  after  a  whis- 
pered conference  in  the  growing  dusk  they  gently  tried  the 
door.  It  was  fastened,  and  after  Manuel  had  again  and 
again  sent  sonorous  echoes  through  the  deserted  house 
with  his  rapping,  they  abandoned  that  means  of  reaching 
the  old  man,  and  Manuel  went  out  to  bring  assistance. 
As  the  news  spread,  a  little  crowd  gathered  about  the  gate 
of  the  rancho,  and  the  least  superstitious  went  up  to  Guada- 
loupe at  the  door  of  Jose's  room,  treading  softly  on  the 
stair  and  stopping  to  listen  at  every  passing  sound.  When 
Manuel  returned  they  held  a  council.  Some  thought 
Jose  had  come  out  and  gone  quietly  away;  but,  as  no  one 
had  seen  him  go,  they  abandoned  this  theory  and  came  to 
believe  that  he  was  still  inside.  Then  they  agreed  to 
force  the  door,  and  with  their  shoulders  pushed  until  the 
lock  gave  way. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into  the  gloom  of  the 
room,  those  behind  crowding  up  and  urging  on  those  in 
front  who  hesitated,  for  the  darkness  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  matter  made  them  timid;  but  when  a  light  was 
brought  they  went  boldly  in  together  and  began  the 
search.  The  first  room  was  empty,  and  they  passed  into 
the  inner  chamber ;  but  the  one  who  was  in  advance  al- 
most instantly  drew  back,  with  a  smothered  exclamation, 
and  when  they  were  all  again  in  the  outer  room  he  told  in  a 
whisper  that  he  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  him.  And 
when  the  light  was  brought  and  there  was  no  longer  con- 
cealment from  the  shadows,  they  saw  clearly  that  he  was 
there. 

He  was  crouching  beside  the  shrine  that  occupied  the 
far  end  of  the  apartment,  and  gazed  steadily  but  in 
silence  at  the  intruders,  with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  a 
curious  light.  His  body  was  hidden  in  the  shadow,  but 
they  could  see  his  thin  hands  twitch  and  claw  in  con- 
stant nervous  motion.  About  him  all  was  indistinctness, 
but  from  the  blackness  of  the  faded  canvas  above  the 
altar  the  face  of  the  sorrowful  Christ  looked  dimly  down 
on  him,  as  if  in  pity.  They  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
in  horrified  silence,  and  then,  with  growing  certainty,  whis- 
pered to  each  other  that  he  must  be  mad. 

And  it  was  even  so.  Sorrow  that  the  rancho  should  be 
taken  from  him ;  rage  that  he  was  powerless  to  resist  the 
inroads  of  the  strangers;  distrust  even  ol  the  children 
who  had  turned  against  him  in  this  trouble ;  hatred  of  the 
race  whose  advance  had  pushed  him  to  the  wall ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  bitter  sense  that  every  thing  he  had 
hoped  and  lived  for  had  been  sacrificed  to  make  way  for 
newer  things; — these  were  the  maddening  thoughts  that 
crowded  his  brain  and  overwhelmed  the  clearness  of  his 
mind. 

He  had  not  spoken,  but  with  their  first  movement  for- 


ward he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  they  heard  an  ominous 
"  click  "  that  told  them  he  was  armed. 

"  Speak  thou  to  him,  Guadaloupe,"  said  Manuel,  "  tor 
he  will  know  thy  voice." 

"Father,"  said  Guadaloupe,  huskily;  "dost  thou  not 
know  me,  father?"  Again  she  repeated  the  question,  but 
beyond  a  deepening  of  his  breathing  Jose  gave  no  sign  of 
recognition. 

"Where  is  the  child?"  said  Manuel;  surely  he  will 
know  the  child."  After  some  delay  they  brought  it,  but, 
though  they  urged  it  strenuously,  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene  so  frightened  it  that  it  clung  to  Guadaloupe  and  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  room.  Then  Guadaloupe,  taking  it 
by  the  hand,  led  it  timidly  across  toward  the  altar.  Jose 
suffered  them  to  approach,  but  did  not  relax  his  vigilance. 
Guadaloupe  lifted  the  child  toward  him,  and  again  spoke 
to  him  endearingly.  He  evidently  recognized  her,  for  the 
tears  began  to  run  down  his  face,  and  after  a  moment's 
persuasion  he  allowed  her  to  put  her  arm  about  him  and 
draw  him  down  to  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  altar  steps. 

Her  first  care  was  to  get  his  pistol,  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand.  But  he  resisted  the  attempt,  and  drew  away 
from  her  suspiciously.  This  happened  twice,  and  the 
third  time  the  old  man  half  rose  to  his  feet.  Manuel, 
mistaking  the  movement  for  a  threat,  and  fearing  for 
Guadaloupe,  sprang  forward  into  the  room.  Instantly 
the  maniac  rose  to  his  feet,  striking  off  Guadaloupe  with 
a  force  that  threw  her  to  the  ground.  Leveling  the  pistol, 
he  fired  at  Manuel's  approaching  figure,  who  was  so  near 
that  with  a  cry  he  fell  helplessly  forward  on  the  old  man, 
and  bore  him  with  him  to  the  floor.  There  was  a  rush, 
a  scuffle,  a  confused  mingling  of  forms  by  the  altar,  and 
then,  when  the  screams  of  the  child  had  been  hushed  and 
the  lights  brought  in,  it  was  all  over,  and  Jose  was  under 
control.  They  lifted  him  from  the  floor,  and  laid  him  on 
his  bed.  Manuel  was  already  dead,  and  lay  where  he 
had  fallen.  Jose  was  injured  internally,  and  could  not 
raise  himself.  The  shock  had  somewhat  restored  his 
reason,  and  he  seemed  to  know  those  who  were  around 
him.  His  eyes  wandered  aimlessly  from  one  face  to  an- 
other till  they  rested  finally  on  Guadaloupe.  By  the 
effort  they  knew  that  he  would  speak  with  her,  and  she 
drew  nearer  and  bent  down  her  head.  There  was  a  sol- 
emn silence  as  the  old  man  paused  to  collect  his  strength. 
Guadaloupe  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  but  the  old 
man's  face  was  calm. 

"  Little  one,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  Thou  must  not 
weep  for  me.  Thou  art  young  and  it  will  not  be  so  much 
to  thee."  Then,  with  a  shadow  of  the  old  bitter  smile,  he 
added,  "And  for  me — I  shall  not  have  to  go;"  and  turn- 
ing his  face  from  her  he  passed  quietly  away.  The  man 
and  the  rancho  had  gone  down  together  in  the  march  of 
progress;  and  the  great  railroad  went  on. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  SOCIALISM. 


Editor  San  Franciscan — Sir:  I  have  only  to-day 
read  an  article  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.,  in  which  I 
am  personally  invited  to  make  use  of  your  columns  on 
the  question  of  "  Socialism."  I  am  by  no  means  addicted 
to  occasional  letters,  but  two  considerations  urge  me,  at 
this  late  hour,  to  accept  the  invitation :  first,  the  polite 
and  apparently  sincere  terms  in  which  it  is  couched; 
second,  a  grateful  remembrance  that  some  twelvemonths 
ago  your  paper  accepted  a  two-column  review,  by  me,  of 
GronlunoTs  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  a  book  which  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  have  noticed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco press.  With  your  kind  permission,  sir,  I  will  ac- 
cordingly endeavor  to  express,  as  clearly  and  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  philosophy  and 
aims  ol  socialism.  If  any  part  of  my  statement  should 
appear  vague  or  incomplete,  I  trust  that  an  indulgent 
criticism  will  attribute  it  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
so  vast  a  subject  in  so  small  a  space. 

We  believe  in  democracy — the  rule  of  the  people  by 
the  people;  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  society  by 
all  the  members  of  society,  as  the  inevitable  final  outcome 
of  all  political  struggle.  We  believe  that  such  a  rule  is 
impossible  where  innumerable  individual,  warring  inter- 
ests have  to  be  consulted  whenever  any  public  measure 
is  proposed ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  rendered  possible  by 
making  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
identical,  by  insisting  that  each  shall  work  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  that  the  welfare  of  each  shall  be  the  concern 
of  all.  At  present,  thousands  of  men  are  compelled  to 
adopt  careers  which  they  know  well  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less, simply  because  society  compels  each  to  look  firstly, 
secondly,  and  always,  after  his  own  interests.  We  would 
change  all  this.  We  would  say  to  every  one  entering 
life,  "  Go  ahead,  young  man,  and  work  your  hardest,  but 
it  must  be  at  something  useful  to  society;  and  the  more 
work  you  do,  and  the  greater  it's  utility,  the  richer  your 
reward."  We  conceive,  sir,  that  whenever  the  rule  of 
democracy  is  truly  established,  the  affairs  of  each  people 
will  be  as  the  affairs  of  one  huge  mercantile  concern  in 
which  every  assistant  is  a  partner;  in  which  all  are  ex- 
pected to  do  their  share  of  work  for  the  benefit  not  of 
themselves  but  of  the  firm,  and  in  which  all  will  partici- 
pate in  profits. 

If  my  readers  grasp  this,  as  our  conception  of  society, 
they  will  at  once  f;ee  how  false  is  the  assertion  that  Social- 
ists are  bent  on  "dividing  up."   We  are,  on  the  con- 


trary, the  unrelenting  foes  of  division  and  isolation  and 
the  fanatic  advocates  of  union  and  combination.  We 
would  make  E  plurtbus  unum,  and  in  this  we  deem  our- 
selves in  sympathy  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  but  of  civilization  itself.  The  whole  history  of 
civilization  is  the  story  of  the  primitive  man  gradually 
overcoming  his  timidity  and  drawing  nearer  to  his  brother ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  fhe  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  telegraph  to  finally  break  up  this  isolation,  and  to 
render  union  an  actual  possibility.  You  allude,  sir,  to  the 
failure  of  communistic  and  socialistic  colonies.  Permit  us 
to  observe  that  we  repeatedly  point  to  such  failures  as 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  as  illustrations  of 
the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
body  politic  and  lead  an  isolated  existence.  It  strikes 
us,  moreover,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  with  thousands 
of  joint-stock  companies  coming  into  existence  yearly, 
and  with  individual  capitalists  making  larger  combina- 
tions every  day,  any  one  should  now  question  whether 
combination  as  a  business  proposition  can  be  made  to 
pay. 

We  are  now,  sir,  in  a  position  to  consider  another  ob- 
jection, commonly  urged,  and  it  is  one  which  goads  the 
ordinary  Socialist  to  madness;  this  is,  that  we  are  all  ene- 
mies of  capital.  It  must  appear  to  the  thoughtful  some- 
what peculiar  fhat  this  should  belaid  to  our  charge,  when 
in  the  same  breath  we  are  accused  of  wishing  to  rob  the 
private  citizen  of  this  very  capital,  and  utilize  it  for  our- 
selves. The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  we  object  to  capital 
— the  raw  and  the  worked-up  material — being  in  private 
hands;  that  we  regard  the  private  capitalist  as  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  progress ;  that  we  look  upon  private 
property  as  stinting  production,  and  especially  useful 
production,  to  an  absolutely  incalculable  extent,  and  as 
directing  distribution  after  a  fashion  which  justice  must 
blush  to  contemplate — those  who  work  the  longest  hours 
at  the  most  repulsive,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most 
necessary,  work  being  the  most  poorly  remunerated. 
Though  we  are  assured,  by  the  highest  scientific  author- 
ity, that  with  the  knowledge  and  machinery  now  at  our 
command  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  could  fur- 
nish food  sufficient  for  the  whole  human  race ;  though  it 
is  certain  that  in  San  Francisco  alone  you  could  get  men 
enough  to-morrow  to  set  irrigation  works  on  foot  which 
would  more  than  double  our  wheat  crop;— not  a  hand  can 
be  stirred  unless  permission  is  obtained  from  private  own- 
ers, who  must  be  shown  that  they  themselves  can  make  a 
handsome  profit.  We  insist  that  these  private  interests, 
which  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  the  public  good,  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  abolished ;  that  the  people  will 
sooner  or  later  exact  the  liberty  of  using  both  art  and  na- 
ture (machinery  and  land)  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  col- 
lective wants.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  undertakings, 
upon  a  scale  compared  to  which  the  combinations  of  our 
Goulds  and  Yanderbilts  will  shrink  into  insignificance,  be 
possible ;  then  only  shall  we  have  the  liberty  to  conduct 
our  war  with  nature  to  the  best  advantage — seizing  her  at 
her  weakest  points,  using  the  knowledge  of  her  which 
we  now  possess  to  carry  on  each  industry  at  the  point 
most  favorable  for  it,  and  distributing  the  products  in  the 
most  economical  and  the  justest  methods. 

But,  you  say,  such  a  scheme,  though  it  may  have  grand 
features  in  it,  ignores  the  mutual  antipathies  of  men,  and 
is  purely  Utopian.  Of  course  we  do  not  think  so.  It  is 
a  wise  man  who  thoroughly  grasps  the  spirit  of  his  age; 
but  we  claim  that  we  are  trying  to  act  in  harmony  with 
it.  The  day  of  small  undertakings  is  gone  forever;  the 
world  has  no  longer  patience  with  petty  enterprises. 
The  forces  that  broke  up  our  isolation  are  hurrying  us  on 
at  a  terrific  pace ; — this  is  the  age  of  industrial  armies,  and 
we  already  have  in  a  very  great  degree  socialism  in  pro- 
duction. That  more  of  this  sort  of  socialism  is  required, 
is  shown  by  the  millions  now  out  of  work.  The  thou- 
sand workmen  seated  side  by  side  under  one  factory  roof 
represent  an  already  half-developed  socialistic  society, 
immensely  in  advance  of  the  age  of  master  mechanics, 
with  far  greater  necessities  to-day  but  enormous  proba- 
bilities for  to-morrow.  The  divorce  between  the  work- 
man and  his  tools  may  now  be  said  to  be  complete ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  he  has  to  beg 
for  leave  to  toil,  and  often  begs  in  vain.  The  question  is 
how  long  he  will  submit  to  this  divorce,  and  above  all 
how  long  he  will  be  content  to  beg.  He  has  organized 
many  years  for  higher  wages ;  he  is  being  rapidly  taught 
by  events  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  ii  lowest 
wages.  Six  years  ago  I  wrote  an  essay  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, and  adopted  as  my  motto  the  following  quotation 
from  John  Stuart  Mill's  Chapters,  on  Socialism:  "The 
future  of  mankind  will  be  gravely  imperiled  if  great  ques- 
tions are  left  to  be  fought  out  between  ignorant  change 
and  ignorant  opposition  to  change."  I  think  so  still,  and 
I  believe  that  society  has  a  right  to  call  upon  every  mem- 
ber, by  his  honor  as  a  man,  to  give  it  his  best  thought, 
and  to  perform  his  duty  as  an  honest  citizen  by  speaking 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  for 
the  sake  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  generations  not 
yet  born.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  avail  myself  of 
your  courtesy,  at,  I  tear,  a  somewhat  unpardonable  length. 

W.  C.  Owen. 

San  Kranxisco,  November  26,  1885. 


Lord  Tennyson's  verse  won't  have  a  foot  to  stand  on 
pretty  soon. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  principal  articles  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  December  are,  as  usual,  marked  by  the  vigor  of  their 
thought  and  the  honesty  with  which  they  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  readers.  The  opening  article,  by  the  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviella,  on  "The  Scientific  Study  of  Religions," 
defines  what  are  the  essentials  of  such  a  study,  and  ana- 
lyzes, candidly  and  without  a  tin^e  of  controversialism, 
a  number  of  prejudices  or  prepossessions — religious,  anti- 
religious,  and  theoretical — that  must  be  absent  from  it  if 
it  is  to  be  real  and  effective.  In  the  second  article,  Professor 
D.  B.  King  describes  the  organization  of  the  "Postal 
Savings  Banks"  of  European  nations,  and  considers  the 
applicability  of  the  system  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Howard  explains  the  principle  of  "The  Re- 
fracting Telescope,"  with  especial  reference  to  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  properties  of  undulatory  light.  In 
"Masson's  Interpretation  of  Carlyle,"  a  view  of  the  great 
censor  of  our  times,  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Froude,  vastly 
more  pleasant,  and  we  believe  more  correct,  is  given. 
"The  Uniformity  of  Nature"  is  considered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  clearest  headed  of  the  theologians 
who  have  given  attention  to  scientific  questions.  A  sketch 
of  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  Boston,  biologist  and  a 
promoter  of  the  popular  teaching  of  science,  accompanying 
the  portrait,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  The  editor, 
at  his  "table,"  enforces  one  of  the  many  strong  points 
of  Professor  Lesley's  address,  and  draws  a  practical  lesson 
from  the  small-pox  epidemic  in  Montreal. 

The  first  article  one  will  turn  to  in  the  December  Cent- 
ury is  Mark  Twain's  contribution  to  the  war  papers  in  the 
"Private  History  of  a  Campaign  that  Failed."  While 
amusing,  it  gives  a  valuable  picture  of  the  fluctuating  opin- 
ions in  the  border  states  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The 
number  is  to  some  extent  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Jackson.  Her  portrait  is  given  as  the  frontispiece,  and 
her  seven  last  poems  are  published,  with  a  short  account 
of  her  life  and  writings.  Captain  Ericsson's  article  on 
"The  Monitors"  is  an  interesting  and  important  contribu- 
tion, explaining  the  principles  of  construction  and  the 
performances  in  battle  of  those  vessels.  "The  City  of 
Teheran"  is  a  paper  on  the  Persian  city,  by  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  the  late  Minister  to  Persia.  Mrs.  Foote's 
"John  Bodewin's  Testimony"  deepens  in  tragic  interest 
with  its  second  installment.  The  short  stories  are  con- 
tributed by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  with  a  "A  Child  of  the  Age," 
and  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  with  "Mrs.  Berty's  Tea."  The 
other  articles  and  the  departments  are  of  their  usual  ex- 
cellence. The  illustrations  are  above  the  ordinary  Century 
standard. 

The  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  warranted  to 
delight  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  all  ages.  The  second 
installment  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  serial,  "  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,"  leads  the  prose,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson's  second 
paper  of  "  New  Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks"  makes  a 
good  second.  "  How  Fishes  Climb  Hill "  tells  of  the 
emigration  of  the  trout  and  salmon,  and  their  method  of 
surmounting  the  falls  and  other  obstructions  in  the  streams. 
"School  Life  at  Rugby,"  and  "A  Morning  at  Rugby," 
describe  the  life  and  customs  at  the  famous  English 
school  that  readers  of  Tom  Brown  so  well  remember.  A 
fine  engraving  of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  England's  greatest  edu- 
cator," is  given.  Frank  R.  Stockton  is  as  unapproachable 
as  ever,  with  his  Christmas  story  of  the  "  Fruit  of  the 
Fragile  Palm,"  and  the  wonderful  adventures  that  it  led 
to.  "Among  the  Law-Makers,"  and  "From  Bach  to 
Wagner,"  have  Short  installments.  The  Senate  page 
closes  his  career  "in  Congress,"  though  "to  be  con- 
tinued "  shows  that  we  are  not  yet  done  with  him.  The  en- 
gravings of  the  number  are  above  the  average. 

Lippi?icott's  for  December  is  the  last  number  under  the 
present  management  and  in  the  present  form.  With  the 
January  number,  the  magazine  will  have  gone  through  a 
revolution.  The  new  editor  is  to  take  charge  with  that  num- 
ber; the  list  of  contributors  is  revised  and  enlarged;  the 
double-column  page  is  to  be  changed  for  a  single  column, 
with  larger-faced  type ;  a  new  design  will  be  had  for  the 
cover;  and  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  $2  per  annum.  Of 
the  present  number,  the  most  interesting  articles  are 
"  Scenes  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  Life  in  Brussels,"  "  Letters 
and  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Reade,"  and  "The  Sub- 
stitute," a  farce,  by  James  Payn.  The  latter  will  be  found 
available  for  parlor  theatricals  this  winter.  The  maga- 
zine will  follow  the  Century's  example,  and  appear  here- 
after on  the  first  of  the  month. 

A  belated  copy  of  the  November  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine of  American  History  comes  to  hand  with  an  interest- 
ing table  of  contents.  A  large  part  of  the  number  is 
devoted  to  the  papers  on  the  Civil  War;  and  Hon.  Ho- 
ratio King  describes  "The  Battle  of  Bladensburgand  the 
Burning  of  Washington,  in  1814."  General  "Baldy" 
Smith's  second  paper  on  the  "Campaign  of  1861-2,  in  Ken- 
tucky, unfolded  through  the  correspondence  of  its  leaders," 
arouses  one's  wonder  that  the  North  was  not  conquered 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  by  the  incompetence  and  in- 
subordination of  the  leading  generals.  The  magazine  is 
indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  gain  a  proper  idea  of  the 
country's  history.  $5  a  year;  40  Lafayette  place,  New 
York  city. 


The  December  Eclectic,  closing  the  forty-second  vol- 
ume of  the  new  series,  is  one  of  excellent  quality,  and 
keeps  up  the  reputation  of  the  magazine.  The  leading 
article,  by  Cardinal  Newman,  studies  the  "  Development 
of  Religious  Error,"  from  the  papal  standpoint,  in  a 
masterly  way;  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill's  article  on  the  "Novel 
of  Manners  "  is  suggestive  and  brightly  written;  "  Carlyle 
as  a  Political  Teacher "  is  discussed  by  Standish  O'Grady, 
with  acumen  and  force.  Other  papers  of  more  than 
passing  interest  are  "Men  and  Manners  in  Constanti- 
nople," byPhiloTurk;  "As  You  Like  It,  and  Stratford- 
on- Avon, "by  Sidney  L.  Lee;  and  "The  Recipe  for 
Genius,"  from  Corn/till.  There  is  a  goodly  number  of 
short  papers,  sketches,  fiction,  and  poetry. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  December  is  a  good  number. 
Its  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  Van  Ruysdal's  "Cas- 
cade with  the  Watch  Tower,"  and  is  good  enough  to  be 
honored  with  a  frame.  The  opening  paper  is  on  J.  W. 
Waterhouse,  A.  R.  A.,  illustrated  with  several  fine  en- 
gravings from  his  best  work.  "The  Lower  Medway"  de- 
scribes a  river  beloved  by  the  gossiping  Pepys,  and  that 
later  was  the  favorite  scene  in  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  contributes  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "A  French  Theatrical  Museum,"  in  which 
he  gives  a  careful  and  intelligent  description  of  the  treas- 
ures in  the  library  ol  the  Paris  Opera  House.  The  depart- 
ment of  notes  is  as  full  and  interesting  as  usual. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  December  closes  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  series,  with  number  twelve. 
The  two  serials  now  running  in  the  magazine  lead  off  the 
number  with  the  closing  chapters  of  each,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  good  second-class  miscellany.  "  The  By-Paths 
of  Commerce  "  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  little-known 
trades  that  go  with  extreme  poverty.  "  The  Early  Home 
of  Florence  Nightingale  "  will  appeal  to  all  who  know  of 
the  life-work  of  the  heroine  of  the  Crimea. 

The  Child  and  State,  "a  journal  devoted  to  child-sav- 
ing," is  the  title  and  sub-title  of  a  worthy  little  journal 
that  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society 
of  this  city,  under  the  conduct  of  C.  A.  Murdock  and  E. 
T.  Dooley.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  important  work 
of  the  society  should,  at  the  least,  send  fifty  cents  as  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Child  and  State. 

The  Golden  Era  Company  publish  The  Legend  of  the 
Kiss — some  twenty-five  hundred  lines  of  verse,  ground  out, 
as  the  author  assures  us,  in  four  days.  The  fecundity  of 
genius  in  our  day  is  something  remarkable.  The  work  is 
written  by  Henry  Sade,  and  dedicated  (by  permission)  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lome.    For  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

The  Quiver  for  December  has  the  usual  amount  of  in 
teresting  Sunday  reading.  It  contains  a  half-page  engrav 
ing  of  Sir  Joshua  Rynolds's  "Infant  Samuel." 

The  Gnostic,  published  by  George  Chainey  and  Anna 
Kimball,  of  this  city,  is  received. 


Daudet  says  he  worked  twenty  hours  a  day  when  he 
wrote  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  will,  it  is  reported,  return  to 
England  next  spring,  and  remain  during  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

The  diary  kept  by  General  Grant,  while  on  his  tour 
around  the  world,  is  to  be  published  in  Tlie  North  Amer- 
ican Review. 

George  W.  Cable  has  succumbed  to  the  practice  of 
plantation  hymns,  and  is  managing  a  Sunday  school  at 
Northampton.  Massachusetts.* 

Brander  Matthews  has  written  for  the  December  num- 
ber of  Longman's  an  essay  called  "The  True  Theory  of 
the  Preface :  A  Confidential  Communication  to  all  Mak- 
ers of  Books." 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  "Uncle  Remus"  and  "Mingo 
writer,  said  to  an  Eastern  author,  lately,  "If  you  know 
why  the  'Uncle  Remus'  trash  is  successful,  you  know 
more  than  I  do." 

\  ===== 

PEN  pictures  of  the  seat  of  war. 


BV  RABBI  BETTEI.HEIM. 


II. 

The  map  of  the«Turkish  suzerain  states  was  mainly  ar- 
ranged in  the  year  1774.  Widdin  became  then  a  part  of 
Bulgaria,  and  that  strong  fort  has  been  considered  in 
former  days  as  the  main  check  against  northern  invasion 
and  encroachment  upon  Stamboul. 

In  1769  Sarug  Pasha  commanded  thefort.  A  large 
army  of  rebels,  consisting  of  many  roaming  tribes,  sur 
rounded  Widdin.  Bravely  he  fought,  and  many  attacks 
from  outside  were  repulsed  by  him.  At  last  he  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  his  position  longer 
so  he  called  a  war  council,  and  all  members  thereof,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  concluded  to  deliver  the  fort  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  one  was  the  Jew  Morda 
cai  Marter  (Martyr).  Sarug  Pasha,  in  his  anger,  cried  at 
him :  "  Thou  dog !  if  thou  canst  do  it,  try  it ;  but  thy  head 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  sultan  if  thou  failest. "  Marter  hum 
bly  answered  :  "Pasha  shale  yasha!  (The  Pasha  live  long!) 
and  a  few  of  his  loyal  friends  reorganized  the  garrison,  and 
by  mere  trick  saved  the  fort.  He  put  dummies,  clad  as 
Jews,  upon  the  bulwark ;  and,  naturally,  the  fiercest  firing 


of  the  guns  did  not  drive  away  the  supposed  pious,  praj 
ing  Jews.  Frightened  by  superstition,  the  barbarians 
fled,  and  Widdin  and  the  garrison  remained  unmolested. 
That  fort  was  called,  until  1824,  the  "  Virgin  Fort  "of 
Turkey.  The  sultan  honored  the  Jew  Mordacai  greatly, 
but  envy  drove  him  from  his  native  land;  and  Maria 
Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  granted  to  Marter  the  hon- 
orary citizenship  of  Bukovina.  The  great  grandchild  of 
Mordacai  Marter  is  living  in  Antioch,  Calilornia — 
namely,  my  son,  Paul  Bettelheim. 

Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Albania — I  mean  to  say  some 
parts  of  these  lands — are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  prog- 
ress, and  the  language  thereof  changes  with  the  encroach- 
ment of  these  lands  upon  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia.  The  main  language  is  Slavonic,  but  is  not  as 
melodious  as  that  of  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Hungary. 
Even  their  language  has  become  hard  and  barbaric. 
The  habits  of  these  people  are  very  primitive.  Father, 
mother,  children,  and  children-in-law  occupy,  with  their 
few  cattle,  one  large  room,  usually  a  barn.  The  men 
wear  a  short  shirt,  reaching  to  the  thigh,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  linen  trousers.  An  oblong  piece  of  leather,  tied 
at  the  corners,  serves  as  a  sandal ;  and  a  kozuch,  a  mantle- 
like garment,  of  heavy  sheep  or  goat  skin,  and  a  cap  of 
similar  material,  are  all  his  garments.  The  kozuch  is 
worn  by  men  and  women.  In  winter  the  woolly  part  is 
turned  inside,  and  in  summer  outside.  The  women  clothe 
themselves  with  a  rag  carpet,  and  this  constitutes  their 
entire  costume. 

The  Czibuk  (a  long  Turkish  pipe)  is  the  continual  com- 
panion of  the  men,  and  the  cigarette  of  the  women. 
With  the  blue  curls  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  burning 
weed,  they  dream  away  in  indolence  the  best  part  of  their 
lives.  What  nature  freely  yields  without  work  and  toil, 
they  harvest  and  live  upon.  The  traffic  and  manufacture 
is  carried  on  by  the  foreigners  and  the  Greeks.  There  is 
a  saying  current  in  all  the  Balkan  lands— "One  Catholic 
can  cheat  ten  Servians,  one  Protestant  can  cheat  ten  Cath- 
olics, one  Jew  ten  Protestants ;  but  one  Greek  can  cheat 
even  a  hundred  Jews."  The  Greek  is  the  most  cunning, 
and  controls  the  money  exchanges  and  wholesale  industries 
of  these  lands.  Servia  has  a  "skupschtina,"  a  kind  of 
public  legislature  or  constitutional  regime;  but  the  repre- 
sentation is  rather  queerly  arranged.  The  representa- 
tives were  not  directly  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  an 
octroi  of  the  government. 

Black  George  (Czernageorgovicz)  was  the  first  one  who 
brought  order  into  the  chaos  of  the  government.  He  ex- 
tinguished the  brigands  and  punished  severely  the  slightest 
crime.  He  was  hard,  reckless  and  selfish,  but  to  his  hon- 
or, it  must  be  said,  he  was  a  splendid  ruler  and  benefac- 
tor of  his  race.  In  song  and  poems  his  name  is  im- 
mortalized, even  by  the  stupid  peasants  of  his  tribe. 
These  lands  are  kept  in  check  by  the  military  cordon 
of  Austria,  which  again  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar 
policy.  Austria  has  given  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along- 
side of  her  boundaries  on  the  Turkish  provinces  to  set- 
tlers, who  have  to  render  military  service  in  case  of  war. 

The  double  cross  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  is  dom- 
inant in  Servia  and  in  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic  sea.  They  claim  a  relationship  with  Italy,  and, 
in  fact,  they  imitate  Italian  poverty,  robbery,  and  all  the 
low  trades  of  the  Italians,  but  none  of  the  virtues  and 
aims  of  the  higher  and  better-educated  class  of  Italy's 
beautiful  land.  The  same  eternal  blue  sky  is  smiling  on 
the  Balkan  lands;  the  same  fertile  land  could  bring  forth 
the  best  fruits,  and  could  feed  a  threefold  larger  number 
of  people,  but  thrift  and  energy  and  manhood  has  been 
crippled  in  them,  and  therefore  poverty  and  starvation  is 
often  reducing  instead  of  increasing  the  inhabitants  of 
these  lands. 

One  more  enemy  is  lurking  and  poisoning  these  people. 
It  is  the  Slivovicz  (prune  brandy).  It  maddens  the 
adults,  men  and  women,  and  dwarfs  and  cripples  the 
mind  of  the  young.  "  With  a  glass  of  Slivovicz,"  is  a 
proverb,  "  you  can  entice  an  Albanian  to  follow  you  to 
hell";  and,  naturally,  the  curse  of  intoxication  and  in- 
temperance is  lying  heavier  upon  a  people  who  have 
neither  pulpits  nor  schools — at  least  not  of  the  high  in- 
fluence— to  counteract  this  wide-spread  plague  of  drunk- 
enness. The  Balkan  lands  need  public  schools,  public 
education,  and  honest  governments;  need  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence from  the  Osmanlis,  and  admittance  into  the 
concert  of  the  European  civilized  countries,  and  their 
future  will  be  great. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger, 
who  has  long  contributed  the  art  notes  to  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan, under  the  pen  name  of  "  Fingal  Buchanan,"  and 
has  been  a  well-known  writer  on  other  journals  of  this 
city,  left  for  New  York  on  Tuesday  last.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  she  will  act  as  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  The  San  L'ranciscan. 


Edmund  Gosse  has  received  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  He  will  deliver  a 
course  of  six  lectures  at  Trinity  College,  this  winter,  on 
"Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  Man  of  Letters." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel,  2 Vie  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,  will  soon  be  begun  in  Harper's  Weekly.  There 
will  be  a  fine  Christmas  number  of  the  weekly  this  year, 
to  which  Julian  Hawthorne  will  contribute  a  story. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


Fairy  frigate  on  airy  seas, 
Sport  of  the  sunshine,  toy  of  the  breeze, 
Oared  by  a  myriad  feathered  sprays, 
Moored  by  a  myriad  silver  rays. 

What  is  thy  freight,  O  Thistledown? 

Wafted,  winged,  on  a  viewless  tide, 
Launched  on  a  breezy  ocean  wide, 
Hither,  and  thither  thypinnace  glides, 
Thither  and  hither  thy  fair  bark  rides, 
What  is  thy  freight,  O  Thistledown? 

Loose  the  moorings  and  drop  the  seed ! 
Delicate  cable  and  gossamer  thread, 
Silvery  sail  and  feathery  oar 
Needeth  the  Thistledown  now  no  more. 
What  is  thy  freight,  O  Thistledown? 

A  tiny  seed  in  cradle  fair, 
Borne  on  the  waves  of  the  summer  air, 
The  germ  of  a  life,  though  vailed,  we  see 
A  beautiful  possibility — 

This  is  thy  seed,  O  Thistledown! 

Wondrous  care  for  a  thistle  seed ! 
Parable  writ  on  wings  of  a  weed 
Reverent  eyes  may  wondering  see, 
And  nrecious  truth  in  this  argosy. 

This  is  thy  freight,  O  Thistledown  ! 

O  the  cords  of  love  and  restraining  bands ! 
The  wafting  wings  and  the  silken  strands! 
Cradling  the  life  of  the  hidden  seed, 
Germ  ofthe  life  that  is  life  indeed, 
Safe  as  thy  seed,  O  Thistledown ! 

The  Quiver  for  December. 


A  CABLE-CAR  ROMANCE. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


[Copyrighted,  1885.] 
When  James  Austin  banished  young  Jack  Starr  from  his 
house,  declaring  him  to  be  an  idle  jackanapes,  who  had 
never  put  his  hand  to  honest  work  but  spent  his  time  in 
dawdling  around  the  city,  making  love  to  pretty  girls  and 
waiting  for  his  papa's  money,  Hetty's  tearful  remonstrance 
passed  unheeded.  James  Austin  was  a  wise  man,  and 
calculated  upon  a  certain  amount  of  feminine  obstinacy 
and  martyrdom  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  ver- 
dict, so  that  he  was  neither  surprised  nor  disturbed  when 
his  daughter  failed  to  appear  at  meal-time  or  sat  at  the 
table  and  listlessly  toyed  with  her  food.  He  observed 
that  she  went  about  the  house  looking  languid  and  pale, 
that  she  rejected  her  former  amusements,  and  declined  to 
see  any  but  her  most  intimate  friends.  But  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  understood  the  precise  effect  of  passing 
sorrow  on  a  youthful  temperament.  Melancholy  might 
hold  sway  for  a  time,  but  a  reaction  would  inevitably 
come. 

The  reaction  was  slow  in  coming.  The  father,  with  his 
hand  on  her  spiritual  pulse,  watched  Miss  Hetty  as  the 
inquisitors  of  old  watched  the  prisoners  they  stretched  on 
the  rack,  ready  to  relax  the  torture  at  the  first  symptom 
of  exhaustion. 

When  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  found  her  with  the 
same  listless  manner  and  sad  face,  he  prepared  to  give  up 
the  battle.  But  the  sixth  week  brought  a  marvelous 
change.  From  persistently  refusing  to  go  upon  the  streets 
or  take  the  fresh  air,  the  girl  developed  the  most  remark- 
able passion  for  riding  upon  the  cable  road  that  passed 
their  house,  and  returned  from  these  excursions  with  a 
blithe  face,  and  cheeks  whose  accustomed  pallor  was  re- 
placed by  the  faint  rose  tinge  of  returning  health.  Her 
father  viewed  these  favorable  tokens  with  secret  com- 
placency. His  theory  was  correct.  Hetty  was  too  sensi- 
ble a  girl  to  languish  her  young  life  away  mourning  over 
a  sentimental  fancy.    The  reaction  had  come. 

Standing  on  the  door-step  one  day  and  regarding  her 
with  a  fond  smile  of  paternal  pride  as  she  ran  lightly  down 
and  signaled  a  passing  car,  he  noted  that  the  number  of 
the  dummy  was  11.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  ob- 
served the  same  number  on  the  car  that  brought  her  back 
the  previous  day.  The  next  afternoon  he  loitered  about 
until  she  started  out  for  her  regular  ride,  and  noticed  the 
same  coincidence.  The  next  day  and  the  next  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  vigilance.  It  was  always  Num- 
ber 11. 

This  Number  1 1  became  a  bugbear  to  his  mind.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  reason  that  its  constant  recurrence  was 
purely  accidental.  A  leaden  weight  of  suspicion  ac- 
cumulated upon  his  heart.  The  cable  roads,  to  be  sure, 
were  the  common  vehicle  of  out-of-door  recreation 
adopted  by  half  the  populace.  But  why  had  his  daughter 
never  discovered  their  attractions  before?  What  did  it 
mean,  this  odd  predilection  for  rides  on  the  dummy,  when 
her  saddle-horse  stood  idle  in  the  stable  and  dust  gath- 
ered thick  on  her  little  phaeton?  And  why  did  she  return 
from  these  excursions  with  such  pink  cheeks  and  shining 
eyes?  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  lovers  had  some 
secret  arrangement  by  which  they  met  on  a  certain  car, 
and,  waiting  until  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were  reached, 
roamed  together  over  the  hills  in  defiance  of  his  edict? 

It  so  chanced  that  Mr.  Austin  was  a  stockholder  in  this 
very  cable  road,  that  was  proving  so  disastrous  to  his  frame 
of  mind.  A  few  nights  later  he  strolled  up  to  the  engine- 
house  to  see  Pinchley,  the  very  efficient  superintendent 
of  the  road,  a  gray-headed  man,  with  a  wooden  leg  and  an 
incorrigible  propensity  for  practical  jokes.  The  two  were 
old  friends,  and  when  their  business  confab  was  fin- 
shed,  Austin,  gazing  into  his  companion's  shrewd  and 


kindly  countenance,  was  prompted  to  share  with  him  the 
anxieties  and  apprehensions  that  agitated  his  mind. 
Pinchley  listened  with  an  impassive  face.  Austin  ended 
with  a  helpless  summary  of  the  situation. 

"  I  assure  you,  Pinchley,  I've  hardly  dared  look  the 
child  in  the  face  since  the  thought  came  into  my  head. 
And  as  to  forbidding  her  riding  on  the  cars — Lord,  man ! 
I  wouldn't  have  the  worriment  of  seeing  her  again  as  she 
has  been  these  last  few  weeks  to  keep  her  from  marrying 
the  worst  dude  in  the  country." 

Pinchley  was  busily  thinking,  with  an  odd  smile  lurk- 
ing around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  gifted  in  resources.  "  Suppose  you  board 
the  car  in  some  sort  of  disguise,"  he  suggested. 

"  Worse  than  ever.  If  she  saw  some  one  following 
her  about  she  might  suspect  I  had  put  a  paid  detective 
on  her  track."    He  groaned  at  the  humiliating  thought. 

"  Don't  go  as  a  passenger.  Present  yourself  in  an  of- 
ficial capacity.  I  really  think,"  looking  at  Austin's  erect 
figure  and  beardless  face,  "  that  you  would  make  up  very 
well  as  a  conductor,  providing  you'll  be  sure  to  mind 
sharp  about  the  stoppages  and  passengers  getting  on  and 
off." 

Austin  gave  a  gesture  of  pleased  acquiescence. 

"  Very  good,"  continued  Pinchley.  "  Suppose  we  give 
the  conductor  of  No.  11  a  furlough  to-morrow." 

It  was  a*  new  and  decidedly  disagreeable  experience  to 
Mr.  Austin  to  turn  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, ensconce  his  form  in  a  huge  ulster  supplied  by  Pinch- 
ley, and  complete  his  disguise  with  a  false  beard  and  a 
slouch  hat  drawn  low  over  his  eyes.  He  breakfasted  at 
the  restaurant  opposite  the  engine-house,  and,  as  he  wor- 
ried through  a  tough  beefsteak  and  swallowed  a  cup  of 
muddy  coffee,  registered  a  vow  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  stockholders  of  the  road  to  bring  about  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  resolution  they  had  passed  condemning  the 
employes  to  patronize  the  Teutonic  proprietor.  Coached 
by  the  superintendent  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  stepped  jauntily  aboard  No.  11  as  it  ran  out  of  the 
engine-house.  The  gripman  of  the  dummy — a  slim,  well- 
knit  fellow,  clad  in  a  coarse  fustian  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
unmentionables  besmeared  with  oil  and  dirt,  a  muffler 
around  his  chin,  and  a  cap  with  a  broad  visor  slanted 
over  his  eyes — was  happily  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
duties  to  observe  the  change. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  people  depended  upon  the 
early  cars  as  a  means  of  conveyance  to  their  place  of 
business.  The  man  of  capital  conceived  a  new  respect 
for  the  industry  and  energy  of  his  fellow-men.  More- 
over, he  discovered  the  duties  of  his  position  to  be  much 
more  complex  than  he  had  supposed.  The  offices  of  a 
street-car  conductor  had  always  seemed  to  him  light  and 
simple,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  director  of  the  road  he 
had  been  uncompromising  in  passing  upon  any  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  class  of  employes.  Instead  of 
discharging  his  duties  with  calm  and  mechanical  exacti- 
tude, he  found  himself  rushing  from  one  end  of  the  car 
to  another  in  a  state  of  the  highest  nervous  excitement, 
narrowly  escaping  the  most  painful  accidents,  and  com- 
mitting minor  blunders  untold.  If  the  passengers  would 
only  observe  some  method  in  their  actions,  he  told  him- 
self that  the  whole  business  would  be  simplified.  What 
possessed  people  to  stand  idly  conversing  on  the  sidewalk 
until  the  car  was  fairly  alongside,  giving  no  hint  of  their 
desire  to  take  passage  upon  it,  and  then  dash  wildly  after 
it,  berating  the  conductor  for  his  negligence,  and  expect- 
ing that  the  grip  would  be  instantly  loosened  and  the 
swiftly  moving  dummy  brought  to  a  quick  stop.  And 
that  other  class  of  lunatics,  who  frantically  signaled 
for  the  car  to  stop  on  a  steep  down  grade,  expecting  it  to 
release  its  hold  on  the  cable  and  cling  to  the  track  with 
the  brakes !  Several  times  he  waited  an  unconscionable 
time  for  people  to  get  on  the  car,  fuming  over  the  delay 
and  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  errant  passengers, 
only  to  discover  that  they  had  taken  seats  on  the  dummy, 
out  of  the  line  of  his  vision.  Twice  he  narrowly  escaped 
committing  manslaughter,  and  every  time  they  passed 
Dupont  street,  swarming  with  its  blue-frocked  herds,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  solving 
the  vexed  question  of  how  to  discourage  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 

In  the  midst  of  his  agitation  he  could  not  help  casting 
an  occasional  glance  of  admiration  at^he  gripman,  stand- 
ing cooly  at  his  post,  his  attention  concentrated  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  the  athletic  figure  bent  slightly 
forward,  his  keen  eyes  never  ceasing  their  earnest  scrutiny 
of  the  road. 

Number  11  pursued  an  erralic  course  that  day,  running 
in  outrageous  defiance  of  the  time-table,  at  one  moment 
treading  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  car  ahead,  at  another 
making  a  desperate  forward  spurt  as  it  heard  the  warning 
bell  of  the  dummy  in  the  rear.  It  seemed  to  Austin  that 
on  one  occasion,  as  they  passed  the  office,  he  caught  a 
brief  glimpse  of  Pinchley's  face  peering  out  at  him  with 
roguish  eyes  that  detected  and  enjoyed  his  misery.  But 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  long  over  this  fancy,  for  the 
hour  was  drawing  near  when  his  suspicions  would  be  veri- 
fied or  disproved;  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  growing 
sense  of  apprehension  lest  his  daughter's  bright  eyes 
should  penetrate  his  disguise  and  complete  his  discomfit- 
ure. He  even  had  the  craven  spirit  to  wish  that  some- 
thing would  detain  her  at  home  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  trying  ordeal. 


His  prayers  were  not  answered.  As  they  passed  the 
house  on  the  two  o'clock  trip,  a  trim  little  figure,  clad  in 
a  dark  wine-colored  dress,  with  a  collarette  and  muff  of 
seal-skin,  ran  down  the  steps  and  waved  her  hand  to  the 
conductor.  Mr.  Austin  was  so  overcome  by  a  guilty 
sense  of  his  anomalous  position  that  he  neglected  to 
sound  the  usual  signal  for  stopping  the  car,  and  was  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  the  gripman,  who  brought  the  dummy 
to  a  stand  without  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  Miss 
Hetty  demurely  placed  herself  on  one  of  the  side  seats  of 
the  dummy,  and  the  conductor  mechanically  rang  the 
double  signal  for  starting.  The  gripman  stood  stiffly  at 
his  post,  without  responding. 

Austin  repeated  the  signal.  Still  there  was  no  cor- 
responding motion  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Looking 
up  and  down  and  across  the  street,  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  some  passenger  whose  approach  had  been  observed 
by  the  gripman's  sharp  eyes,  Austin  was  enraged  to  see 
that  no  apparent  cause  existed  for  the  singular  delay.  He 
sounded  an  indignant  summons — six  double  rings  in  suc- 
cession. Low  chuckles  resounded  throughout  the  car. 
A  boy's  shrill  voice  called  out  derisively : 

"Golly!  won't  he  have  a  pretty  bill  to  settle  to- 
night?" 

In  his  nervousness  the  inexperienced  conductor  had 
been  ringing  the  bell-punch  instead  of  pulling  the  strap. 
He  reached  up  to  the  latter,  gave  it  a  sharp  jerk,  and 
stalked  with  dignity  to  the  platform,  where  he  sat  on  the 
rear  rail,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  savagely 
gnawed  his  mustache.  An  unhappy  remembrance  sug- 
gested itself.  Miss  Hetty's  fare  must  be  collected.  He 
denounced  his  negligence  in  having  failed  to  provide  her 
with  a  pass,  as  he  walked  through  the  car  and  stepped  out 
on  the  dummy,  tapping  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Fare,  miss." 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  startled  expression,  then 
dived  in  the  depths  of  a  Russia-leather  bag,  and  found 
a  coin,  which  she  passed  to  him  in  silence.  He  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  was  stepping  back  into  the  car,  with  a 
vicious  ring  of  the  punch. 

"  Pardon  me;  my  change,  if  you  please !" 

The  gripman  gave  him  a  quick,  menacing  glance.  Aus- 
tin gazed  a  moment  in  stupefaction,  not  comprehending 
the  demand. 

"  I  think  I  gave  you  a  five-dollar  piece." 

The  girl's  voice  was  low  and  gentle,  and  she  phrased 
her  speech  so  as  to  spare  him  possible  mortification.  He 
reached  into  his  pocket,  and  brought  out  a  handful  of 
change.  There  was  the  five-dollar  piece,  sure  enough. 
Who  but  an  idiot  could  mistake  its  yellow  gleam  for  the 
dull  aspect  of  a  nickel?  He  slowly  counted  out  four 
dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  and  handed  the  sum  to  her, 
with  a  muttered  apology,  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
interior  of  the  car,  stopping  to  collect  the  fares  of  a 
couple  of  passengers  who  had  just  stepped  aboard.  One 
of  these  was  Jones,  a  vulgar  fellow  of  recently  accumu- 
lated wealth,  who  had  put  up  a  pretentious  Eastlake 
mansion  on  Leavenworth  street. 

"  Knocking  down  fares!  Second  time  I've  caught  him 
at  it  to-day,"  said  Jones  to  his  friend  (nodding  at  him — 
James  Austin!  who  could  have  bought  out  the  upstart 
twice  over  had  he  cared).  An  angry  denial  was  on  his 
lips;  then  a  deep  crimson  flush  overspread  his  face. 
To  be  sure  he  had  been  dropping  fares  in  his  pocket 
without  registering  them  on  his  trip-slip.  Confound  that 
punch !    Why  was  the  blamed  thing  ever  invented? 

Austin  forgot  that  he  had  been  foremost  to  urge  its 
adoption  on  the  cable  road. 

He  was  losing  sight  of  his  daughter.  They  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  were  on  the  homeward  journey. 
Jack  Starr  had  not  put  in  his  appearance,  nor  did  Miss 
Hetty  appear  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  one — sitting 
there  quietly  in  her  seat,  drinking  in  the  fresh  air.  with  a 
look  of  perfect  content  on  her  innocent  face. 

The  trip  down  was  made  without  any  great  misad- 
venture, except  that  the  vigilant  gripman  rescued  an  old 
man  from  being  mangled  under  the  wheels  as  the  car 
was  started  in  response  to  the  conductor's  premature 
signal.  Miss  Hetty  sat  calmly  in  her  place,  and  did  not 
offer  to  alight  till  they  were  on  their  fourth  outward  trip 
and  the  short  January  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

She  descended  from  her  seat,  with  one  little  backward 
look,  full  of  significance,  at  the  gripman.  The  con- 
ductor's brain  whirled,  as  he  realized  that  he  had  at  last 
discovered  a  clue.  Twice  before,  when  the  car  was  nearly 
vacant,  he  had  observed  the  two  in  brief  colloquy. 
Could  it  be  that  the  lovers,  cut  off  from  any  other  means 
of  communication,  exchanged  messages  through  the 
medium  of  this  dummy  engineer? 

He  was  determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
and  hastily  canvassed  in  his  mind  the  most  adroit  method 
of  procedure,  deciding  that  a  tone  of  jocular  comrade- 
ship would  be  best  adapted  to  extract  the  desired  confi- 
dence. They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  route,  the  re- 
maining passengers  all  left  the  car,  and  the  two  men,  by 
their  united  efforts,  were  revolving  the  dummy  to  place  it 
in  readiness  for  returning. 

"  Nice  little  girl,  eh,  that  one  in  wine-colored  dress  and 
seal-skin  cap?"  He  bent  upon  the  gripman  a  smile  that 
was  designed  to  invite  his  confidence.  The  latter  growled 
a  short  reply  between  his  teeth.  The  car  was  in  position 
for  the  homeward  start,  no  one  was  by  to  hear,  and  Austin 
determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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"  These  San  Francisco  girls  are  mighty  sly.  Suppose 
that  little  creature  is  like  the  rest,  fond  of  the  men,  carry- 
ing on  all  manner  of  flirtations,  meeting  them  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  " 

Mr.  Austin  never  knew  exactly  how  he  reached  the 
pavement.  He  realized  that  he  was  not  only  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thoroughly  angry  man,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  boxer.  He  was  kicked,  cuffed,  beaten,  mauled 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  his  long  ulster 
torn  half  off  his  back.  In  the  midst  of  this  painful  and 
confusing  experience  one  fact  was  clear  to  him,  and  that 
was  that  the  attack  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  he 
would  have  visited  the  same  punishment  upon  any 
scoundrel  who  dared  to  speak  of  his  daughter  in  the  terms 
that  had  just  passed  his  lips.  As  the  conductor's  false 
beard  was  twisted  away,  disclosing  one  side  of  his  face, 
the  young  man  suddenly  ceased  hostilities.  The  two 
glared  at  each  other  in  breathless  amazement. 

"  Mr.  Austin  !   Good  heavens!" 

That  gentleman  gazed  incredulously  upon  his  antago- 
nist, taking  a  mental  inventory  of  the  coarse  garments 
of  the  panting  young  athlete,  the  grimy  hands  he  had 
been  wont  to  see  encased  in  finest  kids,  the  spirited  face, 
flushed  with  victorious  combat. 

"Jack  Starr,  by  Jove!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  assure  you  I  never  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  it  was  you." 

The  young  man  stared  at  his  victim,  in  the  humblest 
contrition  and  despair. 

There  was  not  a  spot  on  Mr.  Austin's  body  that  did 
not  ache.  His  left  wrist  was  badly  sprained,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  he  should  carry  a  black  eye  for  a  month. 
Moreover,  his  dignity  had  been  sorely  compromised;  but 
he  could  not  muster  a  semblance  of  resentment  against 
his  adversary. 

The  man  who  was  ready  to  resent  a  stranger's  asper- 
sions of  his  daughter's  character  with  such  spirit  and  such 
scientific  skill  (alack !  that  bruise  on  his  right  shoulder) 
was  the  man  for  him.  But  it  was  a  queer  way  to  find  out 
the  fellow's  mettle. 

"  It's  all  right,  Jack,"  he  meekly  confessed.  "  I  de- 
served it." 

The  two  combatants  inwardly  thanked  Heaven  that 
the  gathering  dusk  prevented  the  spectators  from  real- 
izing the  true  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  aided  them  to 
conceal  their  respective  identities.  The  gripman  picked 
up  the  conductor's  punch  from  where  it  had  fallen  in  the 
dust,  and  deferentially  presented  it  to  him  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  deserted  posts. 

"  Don't  tell  Pinchley!"  was  the  conductor's  imploring 
appeal,  passing  through  the  door,  as  they  ascended  a  steep 
grade. 

"What?  Pinchley  knew  and  deliberately  pitted  us 
against  each  other  !"  The  gripman  bent  double  over  the 
lever,  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth.  "  Hulloa!  Ring  lor  a 
stop.   There's  a  lady  waiting  on  the  corner." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  take  up  this  sort  of  thing, 
Jack?" 

"  To  prove  the  fallacy  of  your  assertions.  And  it  isn't 
a  bad  thing,  after  all.  One  gets  musty  pegging  away  at 
the  law  all  the  time." 

"Eh?  Studying  for  the  bar,  Jack?  Upon  my  soul! 
Say,  Jack,  you  know  our  dinner  hour  is  half-past  six.  If 
you  could  contrive  to  come  around — hang  it,  boy !  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

And  Jack  assented. 


A  LAST  PRAYER. 


I  Written  by  Helen  Hunt  fackion  ("II.  H." )  four  days  before 
her  deat)i.\ 

Father,  I  scarcely  dare  to  pray, 

So  clear  I  see,  now  it  is  done, 
That  I  have  wasted  half  my  day, 

And  left  my  work  hut  just  hegun ; 

So  clear  I  see  that  things  I  thought 
Were  right  or  harmless  were  a  sin ; 

So  clear  I  see  that  I  have  sought, 
Unconscious,  selfish  aims  to  win; 

So  clear  I  see  that  I  have  hurt 
The  souls  I  might  have  helped  to  save; 

That  I  have  slothful  been,  inert, 
Deaf  to  the  calls  thy  leaders  gave. 

In  outskirts  of  thy  kingdoms  vast, 
Father,  the  humblest  spot  give  me; 

Set  me  the  lowliest  task  thou  hast, 
Let  me  repentant  work  for  thee! 

August  8th. 

December  Century. 


People  are  always  talking  about  originality;  but  what 
do  they  mean?  As  soon  as  we  are  born  the  world  begins 
to  work  upon  us;  and  this  goes  on  to  the  end.  And,  after 
all,  what  can  we  call  our  own  except  energy,  strength  and 
will?  If  I  could  give  an  account  of  all  that  I  owe  to 
great  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  there  would  be 
but  a  small  balance  in  my  favor. — Goethe. 


Sir  Henry  Taylor's  bright  remark  that  "  Macaulay's 
memory  had  swamped  his  mind,"  is  quoted  in  the  Gre- 
ville  memoirs.  In  this  book,  also,  is  to  be  found  Lord 
Melbourne's  famous  remark  to  the  Queen,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws :  "  It  is  a  damned  dishonest  measure, 
ma'am." 


True  politeness  consists  in  being  easy  one's  self,  and  in 
making  everybody  about  as  easy  as  one  can. — Pope. 


REMINISCENCE. 


EnnoR  San  Franciscan — Dear  Sir:  While  John 
McCullough,  the  "jovial  tragedian,"  is  in  the  minds  of 
so  many,  you  may  be  glad  to  publish  the  inclosed  pa- 
thetic poem,  that  was  recited  by  him  but  little  less  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  cozy  homes  of  this  city. 
It  was  when  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  success,  and  his 
friends  were  many.  His  great  but  gentle  heart  sometimes 
led  him  away  from  the  glare  and  gayety  of  the  dramatic 
world  to  friendships  pure  and  simple,  where  he  could 
enter  a  home  circle  and  be  as  a  pleased  boy  home  from 
school.  In  such  an  atmosphere  you  can  imagine  the 
stalwart  McCullough  of  years  agone,  sitting  with  bended 
head  and  down-cast  eyes  at  the  fireside  of  the  writer's 
mother.  His  listeners  were  just  six;  but  the  feelings  that 
were  aroused  and  the  tears  that  were  shed  as  he  gave  us 
the  story  of  ' 1  poor  hapless  Ned  "  who  can  count  ?  Down 
his  own  broad  cheeks  the  great  tears  rolled  at  the  story. 
So,  to  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the  "genial  John," 
the  reminiscence  of  this  one  Sunday  evening  may  reveal 
some  undreamed-of  threads  of  domesticity  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  to  those  who  know  him  well  may  come  sighs 
of  regret  as  they  reflect  upon  the  sad  and  weary  taking-off 
of  him  "  whom  helplessness  made  dear."  Calyx. 

THE  IDIOT  ROY. 


Nature  had  formed  poor  hapless  Ned 

A  thing  of  idiot  mind  ; 
Yet  to  the  poor  unreasoning  boy 

She  was  not  quite  unkind. 

For  Sarah  loved  her  hapless  child. 
Whom  helplessness  made  dear; 

And  life  was  happiness  to  him 
Who  had  no  hope  nor  fear. 

She  knew  his  wants,  she  understood 

Each  half-articulate  call; 
And  he  was  every  thing  to  her, 

And  she  to  him  was  all. 

And  so  for  many  a  year  they  dwelt, 

Nor  knew  a  wish  beside; 
But  age  at  length  on  Sarah  came, 

And  she  fell  sick  and  died. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  waken  her, 

And  called  her  o'er  and  o'er: 
They  told  him  she  was  dead; — the  sound 

To  him  no  import  bore. 

They  closed  her  eyes  and  shrouded  her, 

And  he  stood  wond'ring  by; 
And  when  they  bore  her  to  the  grave 

He  followed  silently. 

They  laid  her  in  the  narrow  house, 

They  sung  the  tuneral  stave; 
But  when  the  funeral  train  dispersed 

He  loiter'd  near  the  grave. 

The  rabble  boys  who  used  to  jeer 
Whene'er  they  saw  poor  Ned, 

Now  stood  and  watched  him  at  the  grave, 
And  not  a  word  they  said. 

They  came  and  went,  and  came  again, 

Till  night  at  last  came  on; 
And  still  he  loiter'd  by  the  grave 

Till  all  the  rest  were  gone. 

And  when  he  found  himself  alone 

He  quick  removed  the  clay, 
And  raised  the  coffin  up  in  haste, 

And  bore  it  swift  away. 

And  when  he  reached  his  hut  he  laid 

The  coffin  on  the  floor; 
And  with  the  eagerness  of  joy 

He  barred  the  cottage  door. 

And  out  he  took  his  mother's  corpse, 

And  placed  it  on*  a  chair; 
And  then  he  heaped  the  hearth;  and  blew, 

And  blew  the  kindling  fire  with  care. 

He  placed  his  mother  in  her  chair, 

And  in  her  wonted  place; 
And  blew  the  kindling  fire  that  shone 

Reflected  on  her  face. 

And  pausing,  now  her  hand  would  feel, 

And  now  Tier  face  behold: 
"  Why,  mother,  do  you  look  so  pale? 

And  why  are  you  so  cold  ?" 

It  had  pleased  God,  from  the  poor  wretch 

His  only  friend  to  call; 
But  God  was  kind  to  him,  and  soon 

In  death  restored  them  all. 


A  conversation,  in  a  proper  meaning,  is  a  mutual,  equal 
interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions,  one  successively  sug- 
gestive of  the  other.  Conversation  should  be  a  ball, 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  gracefully  and  without  violence, 
neither  endangering  the  players  nor  the  object  of  their 
play.  I  say  something  which  throws  a  spark  into  your 
imagination  or  memory,  and  then  you  deliver  yourself 
according  to  your  caliber,  which  in  turn  suggests  some- 
thing else  to  me ;  and  so  a  conversation  is  generated, 
whereby  you  and  I  become  better  acquainted  and  may  be 
stancher  friends.  A  good  conversationalist  is  one  who 
talks  suggestively ;  he  does  not  cover  the  whole  subject 
in  a  single  peremptory  sentence,  nor  does  he  appropriate 
all  the  time  to  his  own  vocabulary.  He  likes  to  hear  you 
as  well  as  himself;  you  are  fuel  to  his  fire.  He  likes  to 
shake  you  mentally  by  the  hand  and  feel  what  sort  of 
grip  you  have,  and  he  neither  runs  away  nor  intrudes 
upon  you.  He  neither  talks  much  nor  little.  If  a  man 
must  have  one  of  these  faults,  let  it  be  the  first;  for  man 
was  made  to  be  a  social  being,  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  and  not  to  hide  them.  If  a  great  talker  bore 
you,  still  you  have  refuge  in  his  very  loquacity  by  remain- 
ing heedlessly  silent  to  what  he  is  saying ;  whereas,  with 
one  who  does  not  talk  at  all,  or  very  little,  the  burden  of 
the  whole  conversation  is  thrown  upon  your  own 
shoulders. —  Tlie  Catholic  Revieiv. 


THE  ALADDIN  MINE. 


Receiving  another  notice  of  assessment  on  my  stock  in 
the  Aladdin  mine  the  other  day,  reminded  me  that  I  was 
still  interested  in  a  bottomless  hole  that  was  supposed  at 
one  time  to  yield  funds  instead  of  absorbing  them.  The 
Aladdin  claim  was  located  in  the  spring  of  '76,  by  a  syn- 
dicate of  journalists,  none  of  whom  had  ever  been  openly 
accused  of  wealth.  If  we  had  been,  we  could  have 
proved  an  alibi. 

We  secured  a  gang  of  miners  to  sink  on  the  discovery, 
consisting  of  a  Chinaman  named  How  Long.  How  Long 
spoke  the  Chinese  language  with  great  fluency.  Being 
perfectly  familiar  with  that  language,  and  a  little  musty  in 
the  trans-Missouri  English,  he  would  converse  with  us  in 
his  own  language,  sometimes  by  the  hour,  courteously 
overlooking  the  fact  that  we  did  not  reply  to  him  in  the 
same  tongue.  He  would  converse  in  this  way  till  he  ran 
down,  generally,  and  then  he  would  refrain  for  a  while. 

Finally,  How  Long  signified  that  he  would  like  to  draw 
his  salary.  Of  course  he  was  ignorant  of  our  ways,  and 
as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  intricate  details  pecu- 
liar to  a  mining  syndicate  as  the  child  unborn.  So  he  had 
gone  to  the  president  of  our  syndicate,  and  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  superintendent,  and  he  had  sent  How  Long 
to  the  auditor,  and  the  auditor  had  told  him  to  go  to  the 
gang  boss  and  get  his  time  and  then  proceed  in  the  proper 
manner;  after  which,  if  his  claim  turned  out  all  right,  we 
would  call  a  meeting  of  the  syndicate  and  take  early  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  it.  By  this  the  reader  will  readily  see 
that,  although  we  were  not  wealthy,  we  knew  how  to  do 
business  just  the  same  as  though  we  had  been  a  wealthy 
corporation. 

How  Long  attended  one  of  our  meetings,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  made  a  few  remarks.  As  near  as  I 
am  able  to  recall  his  language,  it  was  very  much  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  China  boy  no  sabbee  you  dam  slyndicate.  You  allee  same 
foolee  me  too  muchee.  How  Long  no  chopee  big  hole  in  the 
glound  allee  day  for  health.  You  Melican  boy  Eaddee  silver 
mine  all  same  funny  business.  Me  no  likee  slynaicate.  Slyndi- 
cate heap  gone  all  same  woodbine.  You  sabbee  me?  How  Long 
make  em  slyndicate  pay  tention.  You  April  foolee  me.  You 
makee  me  thred.  You  puttee  me  too  much  on  em  slate.  Slyndi- 
cate no  good.  Allee  time  stanemoff  China  boy.  You  allee  time 
chin  chin.    Dlividend  allee  time  heap  gone." 

Owing  to  a  strike  which  then  took  place  in  our  mine, 
we  found  that,  in  order  to  complete  our  assessment-work, 
we  must  get  in  another  crew  or  do  the  job  ourselves. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  help  and  a  feeling  of  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  toward  our  giant  enter- 
prise— a  feeling  of  hostility  which  naturally  exists  between 
labor  and  capital, — we  had  to  go  out  to  the  mine  our- 
selves. We  had  heard  of  other  men  who  had  shoveled  in 
their  own  mines  and  were  afterward  worth  millions  of 
dollars ;  so  we  took  some  bacon  and  other  delicacies  and 
hied  us  to  the  Aladdin. 

Buck,  our  mining  expert,  went  down  first.  Then  he 
requested  us  to  hoist  him  out  again.  We  did  so.  I  have 
forgotten  what  his  first  remark  was  when  he  got  out  of  the 
bucket ;  but  that  don't  make  any  difference,  for  I  wouldn't 
care  to  use  it  here  anyway. 

It  seems  that  How  Long,  owing  to  his  heathenish  igno- 
rance of  our  customs  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in  adjust- 
ing his  claim  for  work,  labor  and  services,  had  allowed  his 
temper  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  he  had  planted  a 
colony  of  American  skunks  in  the  shaft  of  the  Aladdin. 

That  is  the  reason  we  left  the  Aladdin  mine,  and  no  one 
jumped  it.  We  had  not  done  the  necessary  work  in  or- 
der to  hold  it,  but  when  we  went  out  there  the  following 
spring  we  found  no  one  had  jumped  it. 

Even  the  rough,  coarse  miner,  far  from  civilizing  influ- 
ences and  beyond  the  reach  of  social  advantages,  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  this  little,  unostentatious  animal,  plod- 
ding along  through  life  in  its  own  modest  way,  yet  wields 
a  wonderful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  man.  So  the 
Aladdin  mine  was  not  disturbed  that  summer. 

We  paid  How  Long,  and  in  the  following  spring  had  a 
flattering  offer  for  the  claim  if  it  assayed  as  well  as  we  said 
it  would;  so  Buck,  our  expert,  went  out  to  the  Aladdin 
with  an  assayer  and  the  purchaser.  The  assay  of  the 
Aladdin  showed  up  very  rich  indeed,  far  above  any  thing 
that  I  had  ever  hoped  for,  and  so  we  made  a  sale.  But 
we  never  got  the  money,  for  when  the  assayer  got  home 
he  casually  assayed  his  apparatus  and  found  that  his 
whole  outfit  had  been  salted  prior  to  the  Aladdin  assay. 

I  do  not  think  our  expert,  Buck,  would  salt  an  assayer's 
kit,  but  he  was  charged  with  it  at  this  time,  and  he  said 
he  would  rather  lose  his  trade  than  to  have  trouble  over 
it.  He  would  rather  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong,  he 
said,  and  so  the  Aladdin  came  back  on  our  hands. 

It  is  not  a  very  good  mine  if  a  man  wants  it  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  but  it  makes  a  mighty  good  well.  The  water 
is  cold  and  clear  as  crystal.  If  it  stood  in  Boston  instead 
of  out  there  in  northern  Colorado,  where  you  can't  get  at  it 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  it  would  be  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  great  fault  of  the 
Aladdin  mine  is  its  poverty  as  a  mine  and  its  isolation  as 
a  well. — Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  English  physicians  who 
understand  the  thing,  say  that  all  enteric  fevers,  such  as 
typhus,  cholera,  and  the  Oriental  plague  itself,-  are  due 
to  positive  pollution  in  the  air  and  water.  Historiogra- 
phers of  disease  tell  us  that  the  cholera  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  yellow  fever  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  plague  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Now,  the  Mediterranean  is  an  obvious  focus  and 
hot-bed  of  enteric  poison,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Athenian  plague,  which  Thucydides  chron- 
icled. Its  tideless  waters  accumulate  unspeakable  filth 
and  garbage.  The  present  cholera  commenced  and 
found  its  cnief  seat  in  Marseilles,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  pestilential  port  in  the  world. 


Their  courtship  was  carried  on  in  poetry.  Alas!  many 
an  enamored  pai  r  have  courted  in  poetry,  and  after  mar- 
riage lived  in  prose. — fohn  jForster. 
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THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


By  the  time  the  Senate  meets  and  organizes,  the  coun- 
try will  have  passed  through  nearly  two  weeks  with  no 
legal  successor  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  President 
Cleveland's  death.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  fro  tern, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  the  constitutional  suc- 
cessors, but  both  offices  have  been  vacant  since  last 
March.  The  Senate  failed  to  elect  a  temporary  officer  at 
the  extra  session,  and  the  term  of  the  Speaker  expired 
with  that  of  the  House  to  which  he  belonged.  Had  the 
death  of  the  Vice-President  occurred  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  in  March,  the  single  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  stood  between  the  country  and  an  eight 
months'  interregnum — an  interregnum  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  must  have  been  carried  on  by  ex- 
tra legal  means.  In  a  well-ordered  community  like  the 
United  States,  a  two  weeks'  interregnum  might  produce 
no  disorder,  but  even  an  earnest  believer  in  the  steady 
good  sense  of  the  nation  would  not  care  to  see  it  pro- 
longed for  several  months. 

It  is  the  fault  of  Congress  that  the  government  has 
been  in  danger  of  being  left  without  a  responsible  chief. 
The  question  of  the  succession  has  been  brought  forcibly 
to  its  notice  on  several  occasions.  The  assassination  of 
Garfield  was  an  occasion  that  ought  to  have  stirred  Con- 
gress out  of  its  lethargy.  The  question  of  "disability" 
raised  by  his  long  illness  was  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  might  have  led  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  When 
Garfield  became  incapable  of  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  position,  should  the  Vice-President  have  assumed  the 
office?  and  if  he  did  so,  should  he  have  withdrawn  had 
Garfield  recovered?  Had  there  been  an  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  man  in  the  Vice-President's  chair  at  that 
time,  there  would  have  been  serious  trouble.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  settle  all  these  questions,  and  it 
should  be  done  at  once.  It  was  nothing  short  of  crimi- 
nal carelessness  in  that  body  to  shelve  the  Edmunds  bill 
without  submitting  another.  The  country  had  had  a 
warning  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  only  the  most  obstinate 
and  wilful  blindness  could  have   eglected  it. 

Several  plans  have  been  brought  forward  in  Congress 
for  settling  the  succession.  The  principal  ones  are,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  both  President  and  Vice-President, the 
assembling  of  the  Electoral  College,  or  the  surviving 
members  of  it,  who  shall  elect  a  President  or  Vice- 
President  as  before ;  and  secondly  placing  the  Cabinet  of- 
ficers in  the  lin«  of  the  succession  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment until  another  election  can  be  called.  Either  plan  has 
its  disadvantages,  but  there  are  probably  fewer  objections 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  however, 
which  shall  be  decided  on,  as  that  some  definite  rule 
shall  be  adopted.    Any  plan  would  be  better  than  none. 


A  TRAVESTY  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  Prindle  murder  trial  has  ended  in  the  customary 
farce  that  follows  the  tragedy.  Oakland  is  proving  itself 
a  most  desirable  residence  for  criminals,  and  the  kind  of 
law  that  is  so  liberally  administered  in  her  courts  will  in- 
crease its  attractions  for  that  large  and  growing  class  of 
the  community.  By  a  curious— though  not  uncommon- 
ruling  of  the  court,  the  man  who  was  on  trial  was  not  the 
murderer  Prindle,  but  the  murdered  man  Dr.  Buck. 
The  murder  was  practically  admitted,  and  the  only  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  find  out  whether  Dr.  Buck  had  seduced 
Prindle's  wife  or  not.  The  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  was 
a  flimsy  attempt  to  make  the  trial  square  with  the  statute 
law.  After  the  jury  had  listened  to  a  whole  week  of  the 
foulest  kind  of  testimony,  the  judge  informed  them  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case;  that  even  if  the  guil 


of  Dr.  Buck  had  been  proved,  it  was  no  excuse  for  his 
murder.  The  judge  in  this  instance  proved  himself  both 
lorsworn  and  a  coward.  He  ought  to  have  remembered 
his  oath  of  office,  and  stuck  to  the  statute  law,  by  ruling 
out  the  foul  evidence  that  he  afterward  ordered  the  jury 
to  forget,  or  he  ought  to  have  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  maintained  the  judge-made  law  that  a  se- 
ducer is  an  outlaw  who  may  be  shot  on  sight.  One  law 
or  the  other  may  be  right,  but  both  can  not  be. 

The  flimsy  excuse  behind  which  the  judge-made  law  is 
vailed  imposes  on  no  one.  The  idea  of"  temporary  in- 
sanity "  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  common  sense. 
We  can  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  of  the  twelve 
jurors  that  perjured  themselves  when  they  swore  to  de- 
cide the  case  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  be- 
lieved the  prisoner  was  insane,  or  ever  had  been.  How 
was  it  possible  that  they  should  ?  According  to  the  evi- 
dence, Prindle  received  his  wife's  confession  three  weeks 
before  he  shot  Dr.  Buck.  A  case  of  "  temporary  "  insan- 
ity that  takes  three  weeks  to  come  to  a  head,  and  then 
leaves  its  victim  in  a  normal  condition,  is  a  pretty  heavy 
strain  on  the  credulity.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Dr.  Buck 
was  on  trial  instead  of  Prindle,  and,  as  he  was  not  there 
to  defend  himself,  was  declared  guilty.  In  the  old  pirate 
days  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  to  hang  a 
man  and  try  him  afterward,  but  the  system  has  never 
been  held  up  as  a  model  of  justice.  It  has  been  revived 
of  late  years  in  the  California  courts,  by  the  action  of  the 
remarkable  sort  of  judges  that  are  placed  on  the  bench. 
We  dare  say  that  the  judges  are  backed  by  some  portion 
of  public  sentiment,  but  their  action  has  had  no  effect  on 
the  disease  it  was  meant  to  cure.  The  public  sentiment 
favors  the  inviolability  of  the  home,  but  the  legislature 
and  not  the  judiciary  is  the  body  to  appeal  to  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  legislature,  under  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion,  would  make  adultery  and  seduction  a  criminal, 
or,  if  necessary,  a  capital  offense.  The  judiciary  have 
tried  to  settle  the  matter  by  making  murder  no  crime.  It 
is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  our  judge-made  law. 

Common  justice  would  suggest  that  a  man  accused  of 
so  grave  an  offence  that  to  shoot  him  in  the  dark,  with 
the  most  cowardly  precautions,  is  no  crime — of  an  offense 
so  black  that  twelve  men  can  pronounce  him  unfit  to  live, 
almost  without  leaving  their  seats,  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself  before  the  death  sentence  is 
pronounced.  Private  vengeance  is  a  bad  way  of  securing 
justice.  The  legislature  should  pass  plain  laws  setting 
the  just  punishment  for  murder,  and  for  those  offenses 
that  are  supposed  to  justify  murder;  and  any  judge  found 
tampering  with  the  law  should  be  impeached,  disfranchised 
and  driven  from  the  state. 

If  the  legislature  declines  to  regulate  the  matter,  it 
might  at  least  legalize  trial  by  combat  in  such  cases. 
The  worst  days  of  the  duel  offered  no  such  examples  of 
cowardly  assassination  as  we  have  seen  within  the  past 
year.  The  man  who  challenged  his  wife's  betrayer  to 
fight  would  certainly  show  a  moral  advantage  over  the 
present  contemptible  character  who  shoots  his  enemy  in 
the  dark. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


A  substantial  proof  of  what  women  can  do,  when  they 
bring  method  and  judgment  to  the  conduct  of  charitable 
work,  comes  to  hand  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Wo- 
man's Exchange  of  St.  Louis.  This  Society,  which  com- 
pleted its  second  year  of  existence  last  May,  has,  since 
its  organization,  furnished  forty-one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  meals,  at  a  cost  varying  from  four 
to  sixteen  cents,  to  self-supporting  women;  paid  out 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  to  consignors  for  work  sold  through  the 
medium  of  the  Exchange ;  paid  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  to  employes;  and  invested  six 
thousand  in  a  permanent  building.  In  addition  to  this, 
situations  have  been  procured  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  women  and  girls;  and  a  well-appointed 
library  and  reading-room  has  been  established. 
The  report  sets  forth  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of 
the  management  to  convert  the  Exchange  into  a 
money-making,  or  self-supporting  association ;  as  to  do 
so  would  only  be  to  prey  upon  those  they  claim  and  de- 
sire to  assist,  since  their  only  dealings  are  with  persons 
who  are  yet  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  life  unassisted. 
The  President,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lawnin,  a  woman  of  high 
character  and  rare  intelligence,  in  her  address,  wisely  re- 
marks : 

In  all  benevolent  work  there  is  an  immense  power  for  good,  and 
there  is  also  great  danger  of  losing  sipht  of  the  philanthropic  in 

the  mercenary  Our  idea  of  a  woman's  exchange  is  that  of 

an  educational  institution,  and  if  it  fails  to  create  in  these  wo- 
men a  higher  sense  of  the  nobility  of  work  and  an  independence 


of  public  opinion  where  an  honorable  support  is  the  object,  it 
has  defeated  its  own  aims. 

Before  considering  the  latter,  we  must  decide  which  of  two 
kinds  of  charity  we  will  endeavor ^o  practice.  One  is  the  good- 
ness of  heart  which  gives  without  further  thought  than  that  of 
giving;  the  other  is  the  charity  of  wise  helpfulness.  The  one 
throws  bread  lavishly  to  those  that  cry  for  it,  developing  im- 
providence and  pauperism;  the  other  leads  to  the  development  of 
capacity,  self-respect,  and  true  womanhood;  and  every  effort  to- 
ward making  individuals  self-active,  independent  and  free,  is  so 
much  in  the  direction  of  the  true  ideal  of  charity.   To  develop 

capacity  is  the  great  aim  of  our  exchange  A  dinner  given 

for  the  washing  of  a  few  dishes  or  the  sweeping  of  a  pavement 
exonerates  the  beggar  from  the  guilt  of  pauperism,  and  in  many 
cases  plants  the  seeds  of  seif-support  which  bringforth  the  grain 
of  true  womanhood,  that  would  have  otherwise  decayed  in  the  soil 
of  laziness. 

Reviewing  the  admirable  results  achieved  by  this  St. 
Louis  society,  the  question  can  not  but  arise :  Why  has 
not  a  similar  support  been  accorded  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change of  San  Francisco?  Our  local  organization  is  gov- 
erned by  as  excellent  principles  as  those  which  rule  the 
St.  Louis  society.  San  Francisco  has  nearly  as 
many  inhabitants  as  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  a 
much  wealthier  city.  It  is  proud  of  its  lib- 
erality and  public  spirit,  and  it  boasts  of  its  generous 
deeds.  Yet  several  worthy  charities  which  are  endeav- 
oring to  raise  the  poor  to  a  position  of  honest  independ- 
ence meet  with  small  encouragement  in  their  labors,  and 
have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 


THE  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  has  just  finished 
its  twelfth  year  of  existence.  Beginning  with  thirty-four 
pupils,  it  has  now  a  regular  attendance   of  seventy. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  laid  the  educational  founda- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  artists,  who  are  pursuing  their 
profession  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  whom  promise  to  achieve  distinction  in  the 
future,  and  seventeen  of  whom  have  already  won  honor- 
able mention.    Such  of  its  pupils  as  have  found  their 
way  abroad  to  pursue  their  studies,  have  been  received 
with  marked  favor  by  some  of  the  greatest  modern  mas- 
ters, on  the  strength  of  their  excellent  work  accomplished 
in  the  school,  which  served  them  well  as  credentials. 
Aside  from  this  the  school  has  disseminated  a  higher  ar- 
tistic culture  throughout  the  community,  enabling  women 
of  moderate  talent  to  apply  an  educational  taste  to  the 
adornment  of  their  homes,  developing  a  demand  for  im- 
proved designs  in  manufactures,  and  supplying  the  crea- 
tive power.     Last,  but  not  least,  it  has  bravely  lifted  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  a  number  of  misguided  young  men 
and  women  who  cherished  the  delusion  that  they  had  a 
special  gift  for  daubing  canvas,  effectually  weeding  them 
out  before  they  have  done  irreparable  injury  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  school. 

The  Art  School  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  institution  in  the  world  of  similar 
character  has  accomplished  as  much  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  organized,  as  it  was,  in  a  community  where 
there  was,  at  its  commencement,  scarcely  a  trace  of  true 
art  feeling;  yet  during  all  this  time  it  has  literally  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  having  no  endowment  or  building  of 
its  own,  but  making  the  most  of  its  fine  collection  of  an- 
tique casts,  bearing  patiently  its  disadvantages  of  loca- 
tion, battling  down  the  irritation  it  feels  at  being  obliged 
to  refuse  all  but  a  limited  number  of  free  pupils,  of  pro- 
nounced talent,  and  subsisting  upon  the  quarterly  fees 
paid  in  by  students,  with  an  annual  douceur  from  the  Art 
Association. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  some  of  our  well-to-do 
citizens  have  not  before  now  recognized  the  needs  and 
the  claims  of  this  excellent  institution  upon  their  gener- 
osity. That  it  has  never  been  remembered  in  dying  be- 
quests, or  considered  among  holiday  beneficiaries,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  posed  as  a  pauper 
before  the  community  nor  permitted  its  friends  to  be- 
come beggars  in  its  behalf.  Throughout  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  perplexities  it  has  maintained  a  dignified  bearing, 
like  some  seedy  gentleman  very  much  out  at  elbows  and 
with  secret  misgivings  regarding  the  source  of  his  next 
dinner,  but  who  still  preserves  a  serene  front  and  meets 
acquaintances  with  a  well-bred  bow  and  smile.  Humanity 
feels  no  impulse  to  thrust  its  hand  into  its  pocket  and  toss 
him  a  quarter;  he  must  suffer  on  until  some  thoughtful 
individual  comes  along  and  takes  intelligent  recognition 
oi  his  hard  fortune. 

Senator  Stanford  has  embodied  in  his  grand  educational 
scheme  the  establishment  of  a  liberally  endowed  art 
school.  Here  is  an  institution  so  admirably  conducted 
that  it  has  resisted  the  blighting  effects  of  poverty,  and 
steadily  pursued  its  onward  way.  To  implant  another  art 
school  in  the  community  would  be  to  weaken  both;  but 
there  would  be  added  strength  in  union.   If  our  pub- 
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lie  spirited  benefactor  will  but  take  the  School  of  De- 
sign under  his  protection  and  incorporate  it  into  his  great 
scheme,  he  will  establish  a  school  for  artistic  instruction 
which  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the  first  in  the  country. 


The  opera  bouffe  character  of  the  war  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead- 
and-gone  Offenbach.  Servia,  urged  by  envy  of  the  Bulgari- 
an union  and  by  greed  of  territory,  declared  war  against 
Bulgaria,  and  marched  over  the  border,  with  many  valiant 
boasts  of  "wiping  out"  the  enemy  in  a  three  days  campaign. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  but  small  prospect  for  any  different 
result.    The  Bulgarian  population  numbered  about  three 
fourths  that  of  Servia,  and  the  army  of  the  latter  was  more 
numerous,  better  drilled,  and  better  equipped.    The  first 
battles  gave  the  impression  that  the  Bulgarian  defense 
had  collapsed  completely,  and  Prince  Alexander  issued  a 
mournful  wail,  calling  on  the  great  powers  for  assistance. 
The  sympathy  of  Europe,  leaving  out  Austria,  went  with 
Bulgaria,  but  it  was  not  sympathy  of  an  active  kind.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Servia's  course  was  one  of  unprovoked 
aggression,  and  she  deserved  the  worst  that  happened. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  fighting. 
Prince  Alexander  proved  himself  a  good  general,  and  beat 
the  Servian  army  in  detail.    One  or  two  days  of  this 
changed  state  of  affairs  satisfied  the  warlike  feelings  of 
the  Servians.    The  men  who  were  so  burning  with  patri- 
otic ardor  to  enlarge  their  native  land  that  the  remon- 
strances of  Europe  could  not  hold  them  back,  scampered 
over  the  border  again  with  their  backs  to  the  enemy, 
shouting  for  an  armistice.    The  Bulgarians  followed  them 
into  Servian  territory,  and,  after  whipping  the  last  of  the 
martial  ardor  out  of  them,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties.   Matters  still  remain  in  this  state,  and  nobody  knows 
what  may  turn  up  next.    A  bloody  war  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  or  another  chapter  of  the  Servo-Bulgarian 
comedy  may  end  the  affair. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Owen  gives  in  another  column  a  condensed 
account  of  his  views  on  socialism.    While  few  readers 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Owen's  conclusions,  there  are  none 
that  will  not  be  impressed  by  the  tone  of  fairness  and 
courtesy  in  his  words — a  tone,  we  regret  to  say,  exceed 
ingly  rare  among  the  followers  of  socialism.    We  have 
received  a  number  of  communications  from  Socialists,  one 
and  all  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  blind  rage  at  every  thing 
including  the  common  decencies.    As  for  Mr.  Owen's 
views,  we  consider  that  he  has  himself  brought  forward 
the  convincing  argument  against  his  conclusions.  Social 
ism  in  Utopia  may  have  no  obstacle  to  overcome,  but 
socialism  in  a  world  of  men  and  women  is  the  wildest  of 
dreams.    When  the  facts  of  human  nature  can  be  argued 
away ;  when  men  become  angels,  without  desires  or  pas 
sions,  without  anger,  or  hate,  or  envy,  the  dream  of  social 
ism  will  be  realized.    But  this  time  is  still  at  some  distance 
in  the  future  Until  it  comes,  the  Socialist  programme  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  military  despotism  of  a  strength 
and  wisdom  that  has  never  been  seen  nor  imagined.  As 
for  the  questions  socialism  raises,  we  must  reply  that  the 
world  has  a  fashion  of  solving  its  problems  as  they  com 
along,  and  we  dare  say  that  it  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
custom. 


Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  political  or  moral  rights  in  the 
case,  the  hostility  to  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of  workingmen  is 
bad  policy.  The  Chinaman  will  not  revolt  against  the  only 
power  he  can  look  to  for  protection.  That  is  one  important  rea- 
son why  the  Chinese  never  strike. — Pittsburg  Times. 

The  blindness  of  the  East  is  being  gradually  cured  by 
the  administration  of  Chinese  in  small  doses,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  eastern  newspapers  still  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
evil,  and  glory  in  their  inability  to  see.  The  above  para- 
graph from  an  eastern  journal  contains  as  many  mistakes 
and  as  much  false  reasoning  as  could  well  be  crowded 
into  the  space.  California  readers  will  smile  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  man  who  asserts  that  the  Chinese  laborers 
do  not  strike,  as  well  as  at  the  implication  that  it  would 
help  the  American  workingman  if  they  did.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  philan- 
thropists, that  the  Chinese  do  strike  whenever  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  carrying  their  point ;  and,  moreover,  so 
far  from  striking  with  any  benevolent  intention  of  benefit- 
ing their  white  competitors,  they  have  struck  to  compel 
their  employers  to  discharge  their  white  laborers,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  have  succeeded.  The  "  bad 
policy  "  is  shown  by  those  who  advocate  unrestricted  im- 
migration while  over  half  a  million  men  are  now  out  of 
steady  employment  in  the  country.  The  number  of  east- 
ern journals  that  take  the  Pacific  coast  view  of  the  Chi- 
nese question  is  increasing,  and  we  may  hope  in  time  to 
carry  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  with  us ;  but  the  den- 
sity of  the  ignorance  against  which  we  must  contend  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  Pittsburg  paper. 


The  high  license  question  continues  to  agitate  the  Oak- 
land city  council.  The  proposition  now  is  to  fix  the  li 
cense  at  fifty  dollars  a  quarter,  and  the  council  has  spent 
an  evening  in  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  temper- 
ance men  in  its  favor.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to 
favor  raising  the  license  as  high  as  possible.  One  hundred 
dollars  a  quarter  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable  to  fifty, 
but  the  temperance  people  will  do  wisely  to  take  what 
they  can  get.  As  usual,  there  are  a  few  prohibition  fana 
tics  to  oppose  high  license  as  a  "surrender"  to  the  rum 
power.  We  trust  that  the  sensible  reformers  may  carry 
their  point. 


The  subject  may  become  slightly  monotonous,  but  we 
are  constrained  to  remark  that  the  Chronicle  of  VVednes 
day  published  a  romance  of  the  Louisiana  lottery  swindle 
as  a  reading  notice,  in  its  customary  defiance  of  the  law 
How  long  is  this  going  to  keep  up? 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Under  the  heading  of  "Assuming  a  Virtue,"  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times  prints  the  following  editorial  squib: 

Several  San  Francisco  papers  affect  to  be  very  virtuous  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  publish  t"he  advertisements  of  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  We  do  not  publish  them  either,  the  only  reason  being, 
however,  that  they  are  not  sent  to  us  to  publish.  We  see  no  more 
harm  in  publishing  the  list  referred  to  than  to  publish  the  report 
each  day  of  the  stock  market ;  we  think  the  chances  to  win  are 
equally  as  good  in  Louisiana  as  in  California. 

As  The  San  Franciscan  is  the  only  paper  that  has  per- 
sistently fought  the  lottery  swindle  on  this  coast,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  above  slur  is  meant  for  us.  We  are  happy 
to  inform  the  esteemed  sporting  journal  that  it  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  its  implied  reasoning.  The  lottery  advertise- 
ment was  offered  to  this  paper,  through  Messrs.  Palmer 
&  Rey,  of  this  city,  and  was  refused.  We  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  position  when  we 
can  afford  to  throw  away  a  profitable  contract,  but  we 
draw  the  line  at  advertising  a  lottery.  The  standard  of 
morality  set  up  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  admirably 
adapted  for  profit,  but  is  hardly  fitted  for  any  other  use. 
Sporting  gentlemen,  however,  are  proverbially  given  to 
seeing  "no  harm"  in  a  great  many  things  that  look  a  little 
queer  to  ordinary  people. 


All  the  pictures  for  the  Ladies'  Exhibition  must  be 
sent  in  between  the  7th  and  12th  of  December.  The 
exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  15th,  and  the  first  even- 
ing will  be  a  reception  to  members  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, representatives  of  the  press,  and  contributors.  The 
Art  Association  and  journalism  are  promised  many  new 
recruits  during  the  coming  week. 

The  pictures  exhibited  will  generally  be  offered  for 
sale. 

The  lady  artists  who  have  been  busily  sketching  in  the 
country,  are  all  gathering  in  the  city  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  exhibition.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  pictures  each  one  may  enter,  so  long  as  they  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  publicly  displayed  in  California  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Campion,  who  has  just  come  back  to  the 
city,  will  offer  a  number  of  paintings  in  water  colors  and 
in  oils,  comprising  both  landscapes  and  figure  studies. 


It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  see  so  few  landscape  paint- 
ings; for  California,  with  Iver  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
natural  scenery,  should  be  pre  eminently  a  nursery  for 
landscape  painters.  But  many  of  the  face  and  figure 
studies  are  unusally  good,  and  repay  close  and  critical  in- 
spection. So  excellent  are  the  results  of  the  thorough 
training  in  the  School  of  Design,  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  affirm  that,  among  a  hundred  professional  teachers 
of  art  in  this  city  and  in  Oakland,  not  one  out  of  ten  can 
model  a  head]  or  reproduce  flesh  textures  with  the  skill 
manifested  by  several  of  these  young  students. 

To  many,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibition 
is  the  sketch-room.  The  finished  drawings  show  what 
the  pupils  can  perform  with  close  study  and  patient  ap- 
plication, and  under  the  guidance  of  a  master.  The 
sketches,  many  of  which  are  three-quarter-hour  drawings 
made  in  the  sketch  class,  are  exponents  of  the  ability  and 
individuality  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  a  summary  of  their 
progress. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Design,  which  opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion on  Thursday,  is  the  most  attractive  which  has  been 
presented  since  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  range  of 
studies  is  much  wider  than  heretofore,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  greater  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color 
in  the  pictures.  The  old  skull  appears  to  have  lost  favor ; 
the  book  and  the  rosary,  the  violin,  t hp  opera-glasses,  and 
the  gloves,  seem  to  have  been  relegated  into  temporary 


obscurity,  while  brilliant  masses  of  flowers,  fruit, 
game  studies  have  opened  up  a  new  and  attractive  Sen. 
One  of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Tharp,  is  developing  considerable 
talent  as  an  animal  painter,  and  his  picture  of  Virgil  Wil- 
liams's dog,  a  brown  setter  familar  to  all  habitual  visitors 
to  the  Art  School,  deserves  especial  commendation.  The 
young  man  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  sketch  of  the  old 
camel  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  which,  after  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  patient  and  useful  existence,  when  de- 
graded into  an  artist's  model,  immediately  succumbed  to 
the  indignity,  and  died  at  the  third  sitting.  His  unfin- 
ished portrait  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls, 
and  while  it  shows  some  good  touches,  exhibits  unmis- 
takeable  tokens  approaching  dissolution. 


The  two  pictures  by  Julian  Rix,  representing  Winter 
and  Summer,  which  have  recently  been  hung  in  Morris 
&  Kennedy's  gallery,  met  with  quick  appreciation,  and 
have  already  been  sold.  The  summer  landscape  attracts 
the  most  general  attention,  and  presents  a  rare  instance 
of  rich  coloring,  carefully  modulated,  and  held  in  check 
by  one  whose  sympathies  are  always  with  the  quiet  moods 
and  still  by-ways  of  nature.  In  the  foreground  there  is  a 
stagnant  pool,  fringed  by  rushes  and  grasses;  and  the  set- 
ting sun,  escaping  from  the  floating  clouds  which  seek  to 
dim  its  glory,  calls  forth  a  blaze  of  splendor  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  glassy  pool.  There  are  low  marshes  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  at  the  left  and  far  beyond  tall  trees 
make  a  delicate  but  fantastic  tracery  against  the  sky. 

One  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  this  gallery  is  a 
beautiful  conceit  of  Hamilton  Hamilton's.  On  the  shal- 
low water  along  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  white  water- 
lilies  are  floating.  An  old  boat  is  grounded  among  the 
green  flags  and  tall  grasses.  In  the  boat  are  two  girls, 
one  reaching  after  the  lilies,  the  other,  tall  and  graceful, 
trying  to  push  the  boat  off,  with  a  long  oar  she  has  found 
in  the  bottom.  Another  seconds  her  efforts  by  lifting  at 
the  bow.  Beside  the  old  rail  fence,  surrounded  by  loose 
bowlders  and  clumps  of  white  milk-weed  and  golden-rod, 
a  fourth  young  lady  stands,  sheltered  by  a  little  Japanese 
parasol,  and  lazily  watches  the  efforts  of  her  companions. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  picture  is  that  it  is  painted  at  high 
noontide,  and  in  broad  sunlight.  There  is  scarcely  a 
shadow  on  the  canvas,  aside  from  the  low,  dark  line  be- 
side the  old  boat,  the  shadows  of  the  nodding  wild  flow- 
ers, and  the  slight  girlish  figures.  There  is  not  a  chord 
out  of  harmony.  Had  the  artist  put  one  of  his  figures  in 
a  pink  dress,  or  knotted  a  blue  sash  about  her  waist,  he 
would  have  spoiled  the  painting;  but  he  was  too  wise  to 
commit  such  a  blunder,  and  in  their  white  dresses  the 
fair  maids  seem  to  blend  into  perfect  accord  with  the 
summer  landscape. 


Young  Rodriguez,  the  talented  artist,  will  offer  a  col- 
lection of  his  works  to  the  public,  by  auction,  through 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge,  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day next,  at  Irving  Hall.  He  expected,  like  all  artists 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  who  have 
had  sales  heretofore,  to  have  the  use  of  the  galleries  of 
the  association,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  just  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  such  sales 
in  the  future  in  their  rooms.  The  next  best  place,  Ir- 
ving Hall,  has  been  selected,  but  could  be  had  for  one 
day  only,  so  that  the  sale  will  have  to  be  made  on  the 
evening  of  the  only  day  of  the  exhibition,  allowing  but  a 
few  hours  in  which  the  public  can  view  the  collection. 
It  is  hoped  that  people  will  avail  themslves  of  even  this 
short  space  of  time,  as  the  collection  is  claimed  to  be  one 
of  great  excellence. 


The  Art  School  labors  under  a  slight  disadvantage  in 
being  formally  denominated  the  School  of  Design.  As 
long  as  it  exists  it  will  be  commonly  known  as  the  Art 
School,  but  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  others  from  adopt- 
ng  that  name ;  and  undoubtedly  a  certain  percentage  of 
students  drift  through  ignorance  into  these  latter  institu- 
tions. People  who  do  not  know,  should  understand  that 
the  School  of  Design  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Association,  Pine  street,  is  the  only  thoroughly 
organized  art  school  in  the  city. 


One  of  the  best  marines  that  has  been  exhibited  this 
season  is  a  small  canvas  by  Henry  Chase,  also  to  be  seen 
at  Morris  &  Kennedy's.  It  is  a  scene  off  Cape  Cod,  and 
represents  a  schooner,  with  sails  spread,  lightly  scudding 
along  before  the  wind.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  picture 
lies  in  the  perfect  translucency  of  the  water  and  the  true 
emerald  tint  in  the  caps  of  the  rising  waves. 


Brookes  has  just  finished  an  exquisite  little  fruit  piece — 
a  great  bunch  of  imperial  grapes— which  may  be  seen  in 
his  quaint  old  studio,  at  611  Clay  street.  He  has  just  be- 
gun upon  a  cluster  of  the  long  ruby-tinted  grapes  with  an 
unpronounceable  and  unspellable  name,  common  in  the 
markets,  and  which  he  is  sure  to  treat  with  his  usual  fidel- 
ity and  skill. 


Keith's  portrait  of  Professor  Davidson  is  so  excellent 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  general  desire  to  see  it  secured 
by  one  of  the  local  organizations  with  which  the  professor 
is  identified. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


Lough,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone; 
For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth, 

But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 
Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  in  the  air; 
The  echoes  bound  to  a  joyful  sound, 

But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go. 
They  want  full  measure  of  allyour  pleasure, 

But  they  do  not  need  your  woe. 
Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many; 

Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all. 
There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectared  wine, 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by. 
Succeed  and  give,  and  it  helps  you  live, 

But  no  man  can  help  you  die. 
There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 

For  a  large  and  lordly  train, 
Hut  one  by  one  we  must  all  file  on 

Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain.      Ella  Wheeler. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler,  although  his  opinions  on  certain  points 
of  doctrine  might  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  considered 
strictly  orthodox,  has  little  sympathy  with  that  school  of 
journalists  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Pixley  is  so  conspicuous 
an  example, — on  whom  the  mere  mention  of  some  par- 
ticular religious  institution  has  much  the  effect  of  waving 
a  red  rag  in  front  of  an  angry  bull.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
at  times  inclined  to  regard  with  pity  those  benighted 
beings  who  obstinately  refuse  to  see  these  matters  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  light  as  himself ;  but  experience  has 
taught  him  that  it  will  not  do  to  presume  either  on  the  utter 
ignorance  or  the  depraved  hypocrisy  even  of  those  who 
cling  to  forms  of  faith  which  seem  to  him  altogether  ab- 
surd. 

The  Rambler  has  long  cherished  a  notion,  which  not 
even  the  conduct  of  individuals  claiming  the  name  has 
served  to  drive  from  his  mind,  that  a  man  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples should  show  something  of  the  character  which  the 
name  implies.  He  can  but  think  it  the  proper  course  of 
a  man  claiming  the  largest  liberty  for  himself  to  be  gra- 
ciously willing  to  accord  a  similar  freedom  of  action  to 
others. 

This  is  just  what  many  so-called  liberals  are  most  un- 
willing to  do.  Having  fled  from  the  pale  of  the  church, 
as  from  the  house  of  bondage,  they  show  much  of  the 
spirit  of  our  Puritan  forefathers,  who  have  been  wittily  de- 
scribed as  having  come  to  this  country  "  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and 
compel  everybody  else  to  do  the  same."  Certain  it 
is  that  one  who  condemns  most  strongly  the  articles  of 
orthodox  faith  which  declares  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  as  necessary  to  salvation,  will  generally  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  launch  charges  of  ignorance,  hypocrisy 
and  imbecility  against  those  who  foolishly  cling  to  the 
belief  he  has  himself  resigned. 

The  Rambler  has  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
true  liberal  creed  may  be  found  expressed  in  Pope's 
couplet. 

Forms  of  belief,  let  furious  zealots  fight; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

If,  however,  it  is  something  entirely  different  from  this, 
and  really  means  doing  as  near  as  one  pleases  as  the  law 
will  allow,  he  fails  to  see  why  he  should  make  a  target  for 
his  scorn  those  whose  ideas  of  liberty  or  license  are  less 
broad  than  his  own.  At  least  he  can  not  feel  that  he  has 
any  thing  to  complain  of  in  a  community  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, where,  Sundays  and  week  days,  he  is  allowed  per- 
fect freedom  of  action  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  not  so 
outrageous  as  to  compel  the  interference  of  the  police. 
And,  indeed,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  he  is  inclined  to 
quarrel  even  with  those  who  take  enough  interest  in  his 
welfare  to  attempt  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  Sheol  by 
his  own  route. 

It  may,  perhaps,  strike  certain  persons  of  "liberal 
views  "  that  it  is  a  mistaken  taste  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of  our  population  to  prefer  attending  a  prayer  meeting  to 
patronizing  a  slugging  match ;  but  the  Rambler  fails  to 
see  any  reason  for  their  despising  those  whose  predilec- 
tions incline  them  that  way.  Hecause  one  man  prefers 
to  spend  his  Sunday  at  the  Park  or  Ocean  Beach,  is  it  a 
sign  that  he  must  denounce  his  neighbor,  who  fancies  he 
feels  better  at  church,  as  a  narrow-minded  fanatic  or 
sneaking  hypocrite?  any  more  than  he  who  finds  his  high- 
est holiday  pleasure  in  guzzling  the  fluids  dispensed  from 
saloon  or  beer  garden  should  reproach  him  who  chooses 
to  remain  at  home  and  improve  his  mind  by  perusing  the 
work  of  standard  authors.  If  the  Rambler  should  rise 
at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning,  to  prepare  for  a 
hunting  or  fishing  excursion,  or  a  picnic  or  dance,  need 
it  at  all  disturb  him  that  his  neighbor  is  at  the  same  time 
making  ready  to  attend  mass? 

Whichever  he  may  choose  for  himself,  he  can  not  but 
regard  the  man  as  quite  excusable  who  imagines  that  he 
receives  more  moral  and  intellectual  good  in  listening  to 
a  sermon  than  in  witnessing  a  base-ball  game  or  a 
mounted  sword  contest.  Nor  would  he  question  the 
good  sense  of  one  who  chooses  to  recline  in  a  cushioned 
pew,  listening  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  or  de- 


lighting his  ear  with  the  melodious  strains  of  a  well- 
trained  choir,  rather  than  wade,  half  frozen,  through  a 
muddy  swamp,  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  "en- 
joying a  day's  shooting." 

The  Rambler  must  confess  that  he  has  used  somewhat 
violent  language  at  times,  while  lodging  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  a  clanging  bell  which  constantly  disturbed  his 
morning  slumbers  at  the— to  him — unseemly  hour 
of  six;  but  it  makes  little  difference  to  him  generally 
whether  his  protracted  Sunday  morning  nap  is  broken  by 
the  chattering  cymbals  and  big  brass  drum  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  or  the  music  of  the  picnic  brass  band.  He 
would  indeed  much  prefer  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
roll  of  the  organ  and  chanting  of  the  choir  in  the  church 
next  door  to  having  his  nerves  set  a-rack  by  the  squeak- 
ing orchestra  of  a  beer  garden  or  concert  hall.  And 
even  though  he  may  stay  away  from  the  church  himself, 
at  the  risk  of  an  anathema,  he  sees  no  occasion  for  in- 
sisting on  the  whole  congregation  following  him,  or  for 
abusing  them  if  they  fail  to  do  so. 

The  serious  conclusion  to  which  all  this  is  the  pream- 
ble, is  that  the  Rambler  has  no  approval  of  the  methods 
of  modern  image-breakers,  who  insist  on  tearing  down 
and  trampling  underfoot  those  objects  which  his  pious 
brethren  hold  in  reverence.  He  does  not  countenance 
the  course  of  Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll  and  his  less  scrupul- 
ous followers  in  holding  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian 
church,  collectively  and  individually,  responsible  for  all 
he  crimes  and  errors  of  its  members.  Nor  can  he 
think  it  entirely  right  for  Puck  to  publish  a  car- 
toon holding  up  the  Pope  to  ridicule,  on  account  of 
words  it  now  appears  His  Holiness  never  uttered.  The 
editor  would,  however,  doubtless  justify  himself  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  ioving  parent  who,  soundly  trouncing 
a  child  for  an  offense  which  it  is  discovered  not  to  have 
committed,  consoled  himself  with  the  philosophical  re- 
flection that  if  the  beating  was  not  deserved  then  it 
would  be  some  other  time,  when  it  might  not  be  admin- 
istered. The  Rambler  does  not  suffer  anxiety  lest  any 
system  of  ecclesiasticism  should  be  able  to  overthrow  the 
fabric  of  modern  liberty;  and  he  is  therefore  ready  to  view 
with  complacency  the  spread  of  even  the  Romish  Church. 
At  least  he  does  not  propose  to  cry  out  until  he  sees  a  real 
danger  ahead,  and  has  no  disposition  to  join  his  voice 
with  those  who  have  been  hallooing"  wolf  "so  long  with- 
out reason  that  it  is  doubtful  if  people  would  believe 
them  should  the  monster  really  appear. 

The  Rambler  has  his  share  of  doubts;  but  he  would 
question  whether  the  spread  of  skepticism,  which  is  cer- 
tainly going  on  at  present  in  all  civilized  countries,  is  an 
unmixed  good,  even  if  it  arise  from  superior  enlighten- 
ment. EVen  if  he  accepts  the  ultra  materialistic  view 
that  religion  is  entirely  without  foundation  in  truth,  the 
student  of  history  can  scarcely  doubt  that  from  the  idea 
of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  has  arisen  all  the  no- 
blest impulses  of  humanity.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  Roman  people  had  gained  as  much  intellect- 
ually as  they  had  lost  morally  at  the  time  when  their 
sacred  augurs  could  not  meet  without  laughing  in  each 
others  faces,  and  when  Venus  and  Bacchus,  with  rites  of 
obscenity  and  beastliness,  were  the  only  gods  honored  by 
the  educated  classes  of  the  imperial  city,  as  contrasted 
with  the  days  when  their  noblest  heroes  really  reverenced 
the  deified  virtues,  and  men  paid  sincere  homage  to  their 
lares  et  Penates.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  even 
the  lower  forms  of  faith,  while  still  living  forces  and  not 
dead  forms,  have  a  result  for  good,  how  much  the  more 
true  is  it  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  its  professors,  has  borne  everywhere  such  noble 
fruits  of  self-sacrifice,  charity  and  good-will.  In  con- 
templating the  ever-beautiful  and  ennobling  examples  of 
pure,  holy  and  God-like  character  which  the  church  in 
times  past  has  produced,  even  the  skeptic  may  well  ex- 
cuse those  who  choose  to  follow  their  footsteps,  even  if 
they  lead,  as  he  supposes,  into  the  paths  of  error. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  Rambler  would  here  con- 
fess that  he  so  far  sacrificed  his  self-respect,  according  to 
Mr.  Frank  Pixley,  as  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — the  institution  on 
which  that  apostle  of  what  Carlyle  called  the  "gospel  of 
dirt"  recently  fell  tooth  and  nail — to  attend  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  tendered  to  the  young  men  members  of  the 
association  away  from  home.  The  Rambler  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men,  representing  fifteen  states  and  twelve  nation- 
alities, gathered  there  on  that  occasion  appeared  to  be, 
at  least  on  an  average,  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
crowd  he  would  meet  at  Harry  Maynard's  or  any  similar 
place  of  resort ;  nor  did  he  hear  any  religious  exhortation 
which  would  have  offended  even  Mr.  Pixley's  sensitive  J 
ears.  His  general  reflection  on  all  this  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  furnishing  young  men  without  homes  or  friends  in 
the  city  with  a  place  of  resort,  where  they  may  find  pleas- 
ure, instruction  and  companionship,  without  any  induce- 
ment to  evil,  the  association  was  doing  a  good  work;  and 
that  whatever  religious  views  might  be  inculcated,  they 
could  at  least  do  no  harm  to  those  who  chose  to  receive 
them.  While  a  kind  smile,  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  word 
of  counsel — above  all,  a  little  help  in  time  of  sickness  and 
need — may  save  a  soul  from  despair,  the  Rambler  is  ready 
to  support  an  institution  which  bestows  such  freely,  no 
matter  what  religious  persuasion  it  represents.     J.  D.  S. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
!  compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  l>e  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Surah  Orne  Jeivett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlantic,  Rnd 
of  »cvtral  novels  and  short  stories.    Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 
Na">  ion  says :  M  The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 
Harriet  PfWMOtt  Sp»on"or«l,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 

stories  to  ail  the  magazines. 
Thomas  *»  .  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 

of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 
■Mellaril  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Ocorgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Hari'Hk's. 

E.  W.  ThoiiiNOii,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  le  <ding  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.liska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.    Mr.  I.uska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest, 
liraniler  MattlieWN.  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  sho  t  stoties  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  lilack,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 
II.  H   lloyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Athntic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  th  i  leading  magazines. 
Louise  <  handler  lion  Hon,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Oetave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Cbmtdbv  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  K.  Wllklnsi,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

H a KPEk's  Monthly  and  the  Wipe  Awakb. 
Mm  M.  H.  <'atltenvoo«l,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Awake,  anil  other  leading  periodicals. 
.1.  Kstt'll  t'ooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  V  irginia. 
V.  *'.  Itaylor,  whose  work  in  Lihincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mary  lleale  Kralnerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 
Henry  A.  Beers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 
Funny  Foster  <  lark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 
Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

A  special  feature  will  be  a  series  of  stories  by  the  following 

famous  novelists : 

Joel  t'liaiMller  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Kjjhert  t'raililock,  author  of  the  famous  "In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "  That  I. ass  'o  Lowric's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 
Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 

F.  F.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Fli/.ubcth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  B.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 
written. 

A.  A.  Hay  es,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
F.  1*.  Boe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

fount  t  hapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 
•  fourth  volume  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 

columns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK.  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  8oo  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  of  Menus  for  every-day 
meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  directions  for  making 

every  dish  named. 

THIS  PKEM1UM  will  be  given  to  every  person  who  pays  for  one  year  s 

subscription  ($4)  to  The  San  Franciscan  in  advance. 


For  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Franciscan  will  be  se  t  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 

and  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY: 

1,928  pages,  1 18,000  words,  3,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  ,000  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  (acts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fareo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  should  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON,  . 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  re 
ceiTe  in'ormation  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  ourown  state.  Cali 
fornia  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for  thei 
shallow  social  accomplishment-.  Uet  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  Any  substan' ial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  ranciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

A  writer  in  the  London  Queen  makes  some  wise  sugges 
tions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  conversation  among 
our  young  girls,  saying  :  "  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  girls  are  silent,  unduly  talkative,  or  awkward  in  con- 
versation, because  they  give  no  attention  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  people  are  born  with  a  genius  for  making  them- 
selves agreeable  through  their  powers  of  speech ;  the  mis 
take  is,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  to  this  favored  class  our 
daughters  all  belong.  Generally,  women  talk  too  much 
or  too  little,  and  on  uninteresting,  personal  subjects. 
Even  in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  how  rare  is  it  to  meet 
with  a  woman  who  remembers  that  to  listen  attentively 
and  answer  exactly  are  the  two  first  rules  of  agreeable 
conversation.  Disposed  to  impress  you  with  her  ami 
ability,  she  has  all  the  outward  seeming  of  attention;  but 
the  look  in  her  face  gives  you  the  impression  that  the 
sooner  vou  allow  her  to  pour  forth  her  own  eloquence  the 
sooner  she  will  enjoy  the  conversation.  To  converse  agree- 
ably, it  must  be  '  give  and  take '  between  those  who  talk. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  a  game  of  tennis  between  two  good 
players;  but  what  fun  would  it  be  if  one  were  not  allowed 
his  turn  to  'serve'?  So  is  it  with  talk.  It  is  often  de- 
lightful to  listen  to  a  passage  between  equal  spirits.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  take  part,  nor  would  one  be 
blamed  for  silently  looking  on  at  such  a  match  ;  indeed, 
it  might  be  better  taste  not  to  join  in. 

"Only  let  it  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  young 
girls  that  conversation  is  a  great  art,  with  primary  rules 
which  must  be  followed,  and  established  canons  which 
may  in  no  measure  be  tampered  with.  Social  practice 
alone  can  make  an  experienced  master  of  the  art,  just  as 
exercise  of  the  fingers  can  give  a  musician  flexible  joints; 
but,  before  a  girl  enters  society,  surely  much  might  be 
done  to  make  a  solid  foundation  for  a  good  style.  Pope's 
well-known  lines  express  aptly  a  recognized  truth,  and 
might  be  equally  well  applied  to  speaking: 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance; 
As  he  moves  easiest  who  has  learned  to  dance. 

"  But  one  ought  not  to  leave  the  teaching  of  the  steps 
until  the  quadrille  is  formed,  when  the  poor  novice  has 
to  bungle  through  as  best  she  can. 

"  Ladies  who  build  up  successful  schools,  do  so  more 
often  through  their  social  talents  than  their  learning.  They 
know  exactly  what  it  is  wise  to  say  to  the  parents,  how 
to  manage  their  staff  of  governesses  and  professors,  and 
know  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  words  of  praise  or  re- 
proof to  their  pupils.  Why  do  they  not  give  conversation 
lessons?  Though  the  "  rule  of  three  "  may  be  required  in 
after  life,  that  power  which  the  talent  of  conversing  gives 
must  remain  a  blessing  for  ever.  Teach  the  talkative  girl 
to  listen  patiently,  and  to  answer  serenely,  and  surely,  if 
in  her  eager,  youthful  years  she  acquire  this  habit,  she 
will  always  benefit  by  it.  Sift  the  silent  one's  mind,  and 
lead  her  to  express  her  thoughts.  Check*  the  compara- 
tively harmless  gossip  of  the  school-room,  which  grows 
into  scandal-mongering  in  the  boudoir ;  find  out  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  each  one's  mind  by  introducing  many  sub- 
jects, that  every  girl  be  given  the  chance  of  saying  some- 
thing. Teach  them  by  example  that  the  tone  of  good 
conversation  is  flowing  and  natural;  prompt  an  answer, 
applaud  an  endeavor;  treat  the  first  efforts  at  converse  as 
the  tottering  steps  of  an  infant, — let  it  crawl,  then  walk, 
with  the  aid  of  experience,  until  it  can  run  alone,  and  the 
world  will  be  spared  many  dreary  bores." 


J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Co.  can  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  be- 
ing the'first  dry-goods  firm  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  make 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  lady  shoppers,  and  to 
offer  some  attractions  beyond  the  ordinary  rows  of  revolv- 
ing stools  and  crowded  passages  which  characterize  the 
usual  dry-goods  store.  At  the  rear  of  their  new  store,  in 
Murphy,  Grant  &Co's  building,  on  the  corner  of  Market 
and  McAllister  streets,  they  have  arranged  a  series  of 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  their  lady  customers, 
which  includes  a  parlor  and  large  dressing-room,  with  ac- 
cessories of  mirrors,  washstands,  etc.  It  is  of  the  parlor 
that  we  wish  especially  to  speak.  This  is  no  cheap  sit- 
ting-room or  vulgar  waiting-room,  fitted  up  with  cheap 
carpet  and  tawdry  furniture,  but  is  a  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment,  whose  interior  decorations  are  probably  more 
elaborate  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  private  house  in 
the  state.  This  room  is  21x26  feet,  with  a  height  of 
twenty-three  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  dome,  which  is  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  The 
interior  decorations,  all  designed  by  Mr.  Moretti,  of 
the  firm  of  Moretti  &  Trezzini,  are  in  the  Moorish  style. 
The  dome  is  divided  into  sixteen  panels,  radiating  from 
the  center,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  and  are 
painted  in  harmoniously  blended  colors,  and  after  an  art- 
istic design.  The  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided  in- 
to panels,  by  heavy  Moorish  beams  corresponding  to  the 
pilasters  on  the  walls,  which  consist  of  elegant  Moorish 
columns  terminating  at  the  wainscoating,  which  is  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  height.   The  beams  and  frieze  are  fin- 


ished after  intricate  and  elaborate  designs,  and  arabesques 
of  various  shades  of  copper,  bronze  and  gold  appear  in 
relief  against  pale  tinted  grounds.  The  unbroken  spaces 
on  the  walls  are  to  be  finished  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so 
that  they  will  reflect  back  delicate  prismatic  tints  looking 
like  mother-of-pearl.  The  wainscoating  is  to  be  richly 
decorated  with  Moorish  ornaments,  in  painting.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  room  there  is  a  mantel  twelve  feet  across, 
the  frame  of  which  is  of  Spanish  mahogany,  hand-carved 
in  exquisite  Moorish  designs,  and  tiled  about  the  arched 
opening,  which  is  five  feet  across.  Above  this  mantel 
there  is  a  large  stained  window,  6x10  feet,  with  a  figure 
of  Shakespeare's  "Rosalind"  in  the  center.  Opposite  this 
window  a  large  open  arch,  projecting  like  a  balcony  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  balustrade,  looks  down  into  the  great, 
busy  store,  lighted  by  large  windows  along  two  sides  and 
a  skylight  near  the  center,  with  counters  aggregating  a 
length  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet,  shelves  laden  with 
every  variety  of  fabrics,  and  where  one  hundred  and  twenty 
salesmen  attend  upon  the  wants  of  customers.  The  furni- 
ture is  not  yet  put  in  the  parlor,  but  it  will  consist  of  easy- 
chairs,  sofas  and  tables,  so  arranged  with  a  view  to  com- 
fort and  convenience  that  it  can  not  fail  to  become  a 
popular  rendezvous  for  fashionable  women.  The  floor  is 
of  polished  inlaid  wood,  and  a  great  clock  will  be  placed 
upon  the  mantel  as  soon  as  the  decorations  are  completed. 

Passing  through  the  store  below,  another  simple  pro- 
vision was  observed,  which,  singularly  enough,  does  not 
appear  to  be  found  in  any  other  retail  store  in  the  city. 
This  is  a  neat  little  drinking  fountain,  with  dainty  mugs 
attached,  and  which  will  be  appreciated  be  every  mother 
with  a  tired  and  thirstv  child. 


Hyaloglyphotype  and  autoglyphy  afford  such  an  opening 
for  female  talent  that  they  need  a  fuller  description.  In 
the  first,  the  engraving  is  executed  on  glass;  the  block 
is,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  etched  glass,  mounted  on  an  iron 
bed.  It  is  a  patented  invention  of  Mr.  S.  Crocker's,  of 
Melbourne.  The  drawing  is  made  on  glass,  by  means  of 
Crocker's  hot  pen.  This  pen  is  a  patent.  It  is  appar- 
ently an  ordinary  steel-pen  of  rather  a  large  size.  At  the 
top  is  affixed  a  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  brass  mouth- 
piece, which  is  screwed  on  to  a  gas-burner.  The  gas  is 
carried  through  the  tube  to  the  point  of  the  pen,  where  the 
tiny  flame  keeps  the  wax  necessary  for  the  work  at  the 
right  temperature.  The  wax  flows  easily,  and  sets  quickly 
on  the  glass,  so  that  shading  by  "  hatching  "  can  be,  done 
rapidly.  When  the  drawing  is  completed  it  is  etched  by 
fluoric  acid,  and  can  then  be  electrotyped,  stereotyped, 
or  applied  in  any  other  manner  for  which  engraved  sur- 
faces are  used. 

The  autoglyphy  is  another  method  of  using  the  hot  pen 
on  glass  without  the  necessity  of  etching  by  acids,  though 
a  copper-plate  press  can  print  from  the  plates.  The  prints 
have  the  appearance  of  a  high-class  etching.  The  artist's 
distinctive  touch  is  preserved,  and  working  proofs  are 
avoided,  as  the  full  effect  of  the  drawing  can  be  seen  with- 
out the  necessity  of  testing  results;  neither  is  there  oc- 
casion to  draw  reversed  when  copper-plate  prints  are  to 
be  made.  The  etchings  on  glass  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  window  decoration ;  they  are  permanent  and 
transparent,  and  have  the  effect  of  a  landscape  engraved 
into  the  glass.  Its  value  has  already  been  tested,  by  a 
well-known  firm,  for  the  decoration  of  china. 


The  Countess  of  Bective  and  other  friends  have  supplied 
designs  of  Norwegian,  Oriental,  Etruscan,  and  antique 
pottery  to  Messrs.  Seward  and  Coates,  of  Burton-in-Lons- 
dale,  with  this  result,  that,  whereas  up  to  now  the  so- 
called  black  "  Burton  pots  "  have  consisted  of  homely 
jars  and  pots  for  strictly  domestic  purposes,  they  are  now 
successfully  making  there  some  most  artistic  wares.  In  a 
long  slate-roofed  tenement,  in  a  very  pretty  bit  of  country 
beside  a  north-country  beck,  which  dashes  and  foams 
over  the  gray  stones  in  its  bed,  you  may,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  procure  jugs  and  vases  of  excellent  design,  made  on 
the  spot,  either  from  the  thick  grayish-white  unglazed 
clay,  or  of  a  tender  red  earth  of  the  terra-cotta  kind,  which 
is  so  eminently  decorative.  Small  crushed  baskets,  with 
twisted  handles;  wide-mouthed  vases,  with  the  rims 
molded  into  a  trefoil,  all  unglazed,  are  some  of  the  speci- 
mens; while  puzzle  money-boxes  and  puzzle  drinking- 
mugs,  with  quaintly  worded  inscription,  show  the  glisten- 
ing brown  glaze  which  is  a  feature  in  Burton  pottery. 
There  are  many  other  factories  all  over  the  country  that 
might  be  directed  in  similar  channels,  and  Lady  Bective's 
example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  declares  that  amid 
the  general  masculine  outcry  as  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Japanese  costume,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  sensible 
voice  of  Jenny  June  truthfully  saying  that  these  long,  loose 
gowns,  hampering  all  free  movement,  only  make  one  more 
appreciative  of  the  beauties  of  a  well-cut  walking  costume. 
Loose  drapery  looks  well  on  a  statue.  It  looks  well  on  a 
woman  when  she  is  standing  still,  or  when  she  is  walking, 
if  its  folds  be  behind  her  or  above  the  waist ;  but  when 
she  wishes  to  walk,  the  tightest  "  tie-back  "  ever  made,  if 
properly  cut,  is  less  uncomfortable  than  a  Japanese  skirt. 
Try  it  for  yourselves,  gentlemen — you  who  have  advised 
its  adoption.  Pin  a  table-cover  or  a  light  shawl  about 
your  waist,  letting  it  hang  so  that  it  will  conceal  your  feet, 
and  then  try  to  walk  across  the  room.   The  choruses  of 


amateur  companies  now  studying  TJie  Midado  expect  to 
undergo  some  doleful  experience  in  the  way  of  falls  at 
dress  rehearsals,  and  the  giils  are  wearing  something  like 
Japanese  gowns  at  home  as  the  Harvard  men  wore  Greek 
drapery  in  the  college  yard  before  bringing  out  the  (Edi- 
pus. 

If  there  be  patience  in  the  home,  and  habitual  tender- 
ness, and  faithfulness  to  life's  first  duties,  these  traits  will 
be  likely  to  live  again  in  the  children.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  in  the  home-life  of  his  boyhood — in  his  father 
and  mother,  which  blossomed  in  Charles  Lamb's  rare 
chivalrous  devotion  to  father  and  mother  and  sister.  That 
little  household — with  the  infirm  parents,  and  the  frail 
sister,  stitching  away  to  help  support  the  family,  till  that 
terrible  malady  seized  her,  to  awaken  only  deeper  devo- 
tion in  her  brother;  and  "  Elia  "  himself,  only  he  was  not 
"  Elia"  then,  but  a  poor  clerk,  struggling  on,  with  mirth- 
fulness,  for  others,  and  pathetic  jokes  over  his  own  burdens 
— was  one  of  the  rarest  and  richest  of  homes,  and  its  very 
poverty  revealed  its  wealth.  Those  words  of  his  to 
Coleridge,  "  Let  no  man  think  himself  released  from  the 
kind  charities  of  relationship,  for  these  shall  bring  him 
peace  at  the  last,"  were  suitable  alike  for  the  one  to  write 
and  for  the  other  to  heed.— Olive  E.  Dana,  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 

The  conservative  faculty  of  Yale  have  been  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  entrance  of  a  quiet  and  well-behaved 
young  woman  into  the  law  school.  The  dean  of  the  law 
school  held  that  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  on 
completing  her  studies,  but  President  Porter  is  reported 
as  saying:  "  It  has  been  decided  that,  by  the  statutes  of 
the  institution,  no  lady  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree;  but  no  action  has  been  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  attending  recitations."  Miss  Jordan  may  pursue  the 
same  studies  as  the  young  men,  do  as  good  work,  and 
become  equally  proficient;  but  no  degree  of  proficiency 
will  entitle  her  to  the  usual  recognition  from  the  faculty 
in  the  form  of  a  diploma.  And  yet  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Frothingham  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  suffrage, 
women  are  now  placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with  men ! 


The  Detroit  Evening  fournal  has  a  good  word  for  Mrs. 
Custer,  and  also  for  woman  suffrage :  "  It  would  be  a  very 
graceful  and  proper  action  to  appoint  the  widow  of  Gen- 
eral George  A.  Custer  United  States  pension  agent  for 
Michigan.  It  is  a  very  poor  argument  against  her  appoint- 
ment, to  urge,  as  is  being  done  in  certain  quarters,  that 
the  office  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  person  who  can  not 
vote.  It  is  Mrs.  Custer's  misfortune,  not  her  fault,  that 
she  is  not  a  voter.  It  is  the  injustice  of  American  law, 
not  her  incapacity,  that  withholds  the  right  of  suffrage 
from  her.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  more  effective 
way  to  divorce  politics  from  public  office  than  to  appoint 
capable  women  to  those  offices  they  can  fill." 


Chamberlain  and  Ingalsbe,  our  firm  of  woman  en- 
gravers, nothing  daunted  through  their  recent  losses,  are 
busily  pursuing  their  work  in  their  new  location,  at  120 
Sutter  street.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
Crocker's  new  building,  which  will  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  some  weeks  ago,  the  ladies 
will  take  quarters  corresponding  to  the  old,  having  en- 
gaged two  rooms  in  the  fifth  story. 

Mrs.  McClelland  and  other  artists,  all  women,  have 
carried  out  the  entire  decoration  of  some  of  the  dining 
cars  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  running  between 
Leeds,  London,  Manchester,  etc.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
of  one,  specially  relegated  to  gentlemen,  displays  sporting 
scenes,  showing  every  kind  of  sport — hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  etc. ;  another  has  Boucher's  cupids  in  mono- 
chrome. 

The  "  Lady  Artists"  of  San  Francisco  have  a  precedent 
for  the  name  they  have  adopted  in  the  title  of  a  London 
society,  who  give  annual  exhibitions,  which  includes  many 
women  of  high  standing  in  the  art  world.  Their  coming 
spring  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  gallery  known  as  the 
Drawing  Room,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 


The  French  "lady  doctors"  have  carried  the  day. 
Henceforth  the  female  medical  students  will  beniesdewoi- 
selles  les  internes,  and  as  such  they  will  be  admitted  to 
hospitals  on  the  same  terms  as  their  male  colleagues. 
Sixty  aspirants  to  the  M.D.  degree  are  at  present  rejoicing 
in  the  victory,  among  them"  a  young  negro  lady. 


Mile.  Benoit,  a  young  Vendean  lady  who  lately  took 
her  medical  degree,  is  now  appointed  medical  examiner 
of  girls  throughout  the  municipal  schools  of  Paris.  It  is 
the  business  of  Mile.  Benoit  to  see  that  girls  are  not  over- 
worked, and  that  they  get  through  their  studies  under 
sanitary  conditions. 


Fancy,  as  she  stays  at  the  externals,  can  never  feel. 
She  is  one  of  the  hardest-hearted  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, or  rather  one  of  the  most  purely  and  simply  intellect- 
ual. She  can  not  be  made  serious;  no  edge  tools  but  she 
will  play  with ;  whereas  imagination  is  in  all  things  the 
reverse.  She  can  not  be  too  serious ;  she  sees  too  far,  too 
darkly,  too  solemnly,  too  earnestly,  ever  to  smile.  There  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  every  thing,  if  we  can  reach  it, 
that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  laugh  aX.—Ruskin. 
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A  LEFT-HANDED  BARGAIN. 


Last  week  a  well-dressed  man,  who  suffered, 
however,  from  agenerally  rustic  air,  happened  in 
at  a  Broadway  auction  room.  The  first  picture 
sale  of  the  season  was  in  progress,  and  paintings 
were  going,  frames  and  all,  for  the  usual  panic 
prices.  Low  as  these  were,  they  were  evidently 
too  altitudinous  for  the  stranger.  He  religious- 
ly registered  a  bid  or  two  on  every  one,  and  then 
subsided,  and  permitted  some  one  else  to  do  the 
buying,  while  he  gaped  and  wondered  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  extravagance  involved. 

The  next  day  the  auctioneer  was  visited  by  the 
same  individual,  who  informed  him  he  had  some 

Eictures  he  wanted  to  have  sold.  They  were  all 
y  first-class  painters,  he  said,  and  would  be 
along  that  day  in  a  truck.  The  auctioneer  made 
his  bargain,  and  that  afternoon  were  delivered  to 
him  half  a  hundred  of  the  most  hideous  daubs 
imaginable  —  the  regulation  Chatham-square 
auction  productions,  inclosed  in  the  vilest  of 
Dutch-metal  frames.  He  refused  to  receive 
them,  and  asked  the  truckman  where  they  came 
from.  The  address  given  was  that  of  a  shop  in 
Nassau  street,  where  such  rubbish  is  auctioned 
off  nearly  every  day ;  and  the  load  was  carted  off 
to  the  place  whence  it  had  come. 

The  countryman,  it  seems,  had  wandered 
down  town  and  into  the  auction  room  in  ques- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  prices  pictures  were 
going  for  there  and  those  they  brought  up  town 
had  evidently  convinced  him  that  there  was 
money  in  the  business,  and  he  had  bought  in 
nearly  all  the  slock  that  was  put  up.  What 
terms  the  auctioneer  took  them  back  on  can  be 
conjectured.  the  luckless  speculator  suffered 
an  epileptic  fit  when  the  news  of  his  error  was 
broken  to  him;  and  as  he  has  not  been  seen  at 
his  hotel  since,  the  inference  is  that  he  has  com- 
mitted suicide  or  gone  home  to  attend  to  his 
fall  plowing 


ide  or  gon( 
—  To- Day. 


The  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel  was  intro- 
duced a  short  time  ago  into  the  Isle  of  Man  In- 
sane Asylum,  with  the  idea  ol  amusing  the  pa- 
tients. The  latter  seemed  delighted  that  they 
could  in  this  way  contribute  to  their  support, 
and  became  so  absorbed  in  their  new  occupation 
that,  as  Dr.  Richardson,  the  medical  superin- 
tendent, expressed  it,  the  direction  of  the  nerv- 
ous force  was  changed,  and  their  condition  was 
improved.  The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in 
other  asylums. 


I'atcnt  Kocker*. 

The  most  stylish  little  articles  in  the  world  are 
the  fine  Axminster  carpet  rockers,  now  sold  at 
such  low  rates  by  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONIAY  EDITI  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING.  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

I  In-  House  has  been  thoroughly  reiiovatt't. 
1 1  I  ci  i  n  isln-d.  painted  and  papered 
Hi  roughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


I  I    ■    I     ■  Vegetable 

HALLS  hair 

BENEWER. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  preparation, 
after  its  test  of  many  years,  should  be  an 
assurance,  even  to  the  most  skeptical,  that 
it  is  really  meritorious.    Those  who  have 

used  Hall's  Hair  Rsnbwsr  know  that 

it  docs  all  that  is  claimed. 

It  causes  new  growth  of  hair  on  bald 
heads— provided  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
dead,  which  is  seldom  the  ease;  restores 
natural  color  to  gray  or  faded  hair;  pre- 
serves the  scalp  healthful  and  clear  of 
dandruff;  prevents  the  hair  falling  off  or 
changing  color;  keeps  it  soft,  pliant,  lus- 
trous, and  causes  it  to  grow  long  and 
thick. 

Hall's  Hair  Renbwbh  produces  its 
effects  by  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
vegetable  ingredients,  which  invigorate 
and  rejuvenate.  It  is  not  a  dve,  and  is 
a  delightful  article  for  toilet  use.  Con- 
taining no  alcohol,  it  does  not  evap- 
orate quickly  and  dry  up  the  natural  oil, 
leaving  the 'hair  harsh  aud  brittle,  as  do 
other  preparations. 

Buckingham's  Dye 

WHISKERS 

Colors  them  brown  or  black,  as  desired, 
and  is  the  best  dye,  because  it  is  harmless; 
produces:!  permanent  natural  color;  and, 
being  a  single  preparation,  is  more  con- 
venient of  application  than  any  other. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALXi  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


CUTLERY! 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  ^  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
IX.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WHERE  TO  BOY  PIANOS. 


fT  : 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

Oecker  Bros.— The  Artist's  Piano  ; 

Ivors  »V  Pond—  Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Kelir  Itros.— Patent  Cylinder  Top ; 

Boar«llllail  A.  Gray— Celebrated  for  Tone  ami 
Durability ; 

The  Fischer— An  old  Favorite  ; 

Aoollo— And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH,7nd""TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

K  Ol  I  I.I  It    «t   Ml  A  si;. 

139  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
fade,   have  introduced 
doz  ns  of  new  and  ele- 
gant designs  in 
B  ATTAR  CHAIRS, 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

WORK  STANDS,  t:tc 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

'  From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
ian  Company, 
844  MARKET  STREET,  Mm  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     I^Take  no  other. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

-FOR— 

THE  HOLIDAYS. 

For  cheap  and  suitable  presents,  go  to  Willi  A  I  IX  K.  the  Leading  Cutlers,  and  examine  their  handsome 

Ca-ving  Sets,  of  their  own  manufaclure. 

ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN  CUTLERY— Roger)  and  Wostenholm  Pocket  Knives,  Razors  in  cases,  com- 
plete Shaving  Outfits,  Scissors  in  cases,  Ladies  and  Gents'  Toilet  Cases,  Manicure  sets,  Plated-ware,  and  a  great 
variety  of  useful  presents.  Shaving  Mugs  Painted  to  order.  Roller  skates  at  Eastern  cost.  All  goods  marked 
down  to  suit  the  times.  Z \,'.)  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


George  C.  Shreve  and  Company's 

Stuck  this  season  embraces  a  much  larger  assortment  ami  greater  inricly  ol  articles 
suitable  lor  Holiday  (.ills  than  the)   have  iter  ottered  before.     Their  assort  men  I 

of  I'recious  stones,  Watches,  Silver-ware,  Jewelry,  Decorated  china,  Bronxea,  Cut- 

^  I  ass- ware.  Art  Metal  and  Krass- work.  Ivory  ami  Leather  Goods,  Opcra-^Iasscs, 
Hall.  Mantel.  Traveling  and  Fancy  <  locks,  is  very  complete  ami  attractive.  Their 
Importations  beln^  direct  and  t  oustaiit.  they  present  the  latest  stj  les  ol  American 
ami  Foreign  manufactures.  Their  rule  ol  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures- 
ami  no  deviation  in  price,  is  still  maintained. 


MONTGOMERY   AND   SUTTER  STREETS. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Ai  Havman  Lhssee  and  Manager 

fgrTHE  JUDIC   OPEBA  SEASON. 

Eighteen  nights  and  three  matinees. 

JUDIC!  JUDIC!  JUDIC! 

QUEEN  OF  OPERA  BOUFFE. 
To-day   IK-ceinber  5th  Matinee 

LA  GRAND  DUCHESSE. 

TO-nlght  Saturday 

LA  FEMME  A  PAPA. 

Sunday  evening  La  Grande  Duchesse 

Monday  La  Belle  Helene 

Tuesday  Niniche 

Wednesday  .«.  La  Belle  Helene 

Thursday  ...Lili 

Friday  La  Perichole 

Saturday  La  Belle  Helene  and  La  Femme  a  Papa 

Sunday,  December  13th  (extra  night)  La  Perichole 

£5T  Prices — Dress  Circle  and  Orchestra,  reserved,  $2; 
Balcony,  front  rows.  $1.50 ;  other  rows,  reserved,  $1;  Gal- 
lery, 50  cents;  Boxes,  $10,  $15,  $20. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBride  Lessees  and  Managers 

Will  T.  Barnktt   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

This  (Saturday)  afternoon — 

Cilrand  Souvenir  IMizzIe  Matinee. 

To-night,  and  every  night  until  further  notice,  Charley 
Reed's  Telescope  of  San  Francisco  life, 

A  PINE-STREET  ROBBER. 

Billy  Birch's  funny  sketch — 

A  Tough  Night. 

The  MOROSCO  BROTHERS,  premier  acrobats,  will 
appear. 

Even 
75c  and  50c 


(Original  Popular  Prices  { 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  .  Managrr 

Uala  Matinee  To-l>a>. 

"  You'll  get  there  I" 

— Last  nights  of — 

KRUCER'S  FUN  ON  ROLLER  SKATES. 


Monday,  Decemlier  7th,  commences  the  second  and 
positively  last  week  of  Mr.  Kruger — 


DREAMS. 


45*TFopular  prices. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  stkeet,  nbak  Market. 
Ki  ki  in  .  Bros  Pkopriktoks  and  Managers 

Great  and  enthusiastic  success  of 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN. 

Ilcatilltul  Scenery  and  t'ONtumes; 

Wonderful  Mechanical  Effects. 

Miss  Ht  len  Dingeon  as  D'Artagnan 

Mr.  T.  W.  Rochester  as   Athos 

Mr.  M.  Cornell  as  i  Porthos 

Mr.  A.  Messnieras  Aramis 

Mr.  T.  W.  Eckert  as  Bonacieux 

Mr.  James  Kelly  as  Planchet 

Miss  Kate  Marcni  as  Constance 

Miss  Mamie  Taylor  as  Arniide 

Johnny  Williams  ai  Treville 

Admission,  35  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  l)ull>  iroiu  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMI'ORTKKS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Hook  ami  >e\»s  Paper,  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Hinders'  Hon  ■  ds.  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
519  to  51H  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


ART  LEAGUE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  League  have 
now  on  exhibition,  at  the  Book  Rooms  of  W.  L)OXEY, 
031  Market  street,  over  One  Thousand  Original 
Christmas  and  New  Yfaks  Cards,  painted  in  oil  aud 
water  colors.  The  designs  embrace  every  conceivable 
subject,  from  bits  of  California  Mountain  and  Marine 
scenes  to  the  quips  and  oddities  of  (he  Japanese  Mikados, 
and  evince  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  prices  asked  are 
most  reasonable.    For  sale  by 

W.  DOXEY, 

631  Market  street, 

Under  the  Palace  Hotel. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AM)  LOCK  CO., 

2ii  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS.  Manager. 


T 


ILES  TILEC 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ^ 
FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

3Ixi  3<3»  3'5  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  St" pfoktkr,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjestcd  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles: 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Strbbt. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PaM-np  capital  93,000,000  In  Hold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President: 
R.  H.  Folms,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


That  such  an  audience  as  greeted  Grace  Haw- 
thorne's appearance  at  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday 
night,  should  have  been  called  out  bv  Camille, 
was  a  very  strong  proof  of  public  interest  in  the 
young  actress  herself.  The  day  of  "Camille' 
(on  the  stage)  is  past.  When  that  day  was  at  its 
meridian,  her  appearance  as  an  object  of  dra- 
matic interest  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  arousing 
a  false  and  misleading  sympathy.  French  polish, 
though  appljed  bv  the  artistic  hand  of  Dumas, 
can  not  veneer  any  "  Camille  "  whatsoever.  Nor 
is  consumption  a  virtue.  It  may,  indeed,  in- 
duce the  good-natured  to  offer  troches  or  sug- 
gest soothing  syrups;  but  it  can  not  condone 
crime.  All  this  is,  however,  secondary  to  the 
more  purely  selfish  consideration  that  the  world 
is  tired  of  Camille,  under  whichever  of  her 
many  stage  aliases  she  may  appear.  The  play  is 
a  work  of  genius;  and,  as  something  to  read,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  to  remember,  as  a 
dramatic  picture,  it  will  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  its  author.  But  it  is  no  longer  an  attrac- 
tion in  itself;  and  an  actress  who  could  make  it  an 
attraction  for  a  season  or  a  campaign  would  have 
magnetism  and  genius  enough  to  produce  the 
same  effect  with  a  dramatization  of  the  popular 
egend  of  "Jack  and  Gill." 

It  may  be  that  Camille  affords  to  an  aspiring 
actress  an  opportunity  to  display  her  powers  in 
a  role  which  has  tried  the  mettle  of  a  Jean  Dav- 
enport and  a  Matilda  Heron.  But  now  that  the 
young  American  girl  has  proved  that  she  can 
play  "  Camille  "  well  enough  to  promise  a  future 
success  in  her  profession,  she  will  do  well  to 
drop  it,  and  play  something  people  want  to  see. 

Miss  Hawthorne  has  many  advantages; 
among  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  counted  a 
very  judicious  and  indefatigable  manager.  Inde- 
fatigable managers  are  many;  judicious  ones 
are  much  more  rare.  She  has  a  very  pleasing 
and  sympathetic  voice,  when  it  is  not  strained; 
a  face  which  is  both  refined  and  expressive; 
and,  what  is  far  more,  an  extremely  graceful 
pose  and  movement  on  the  stage.  To  these 
strictly  personal  gifts  she  adds  an  evidently 
intelligent  conception  of  the  exacting  role  of 
"Camille,"  that  seems  sufficient  to  guarantee  a 
marked  success  in  one  of  more  ordinary  range 
and  requirement.  Taken  altogether,  Miss  Haw- 
thorne's "Camille"  is  a  decidedly  satisfactory 
personation,  though  neither  sufficiently  striking 
nor  original  to  give  to  a  play  so  well  known  that 
element  of  novelty  which  the  public  demands. 

E.  J.  Buckley  is  always  sure  of  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  a  San  Francisco  audience,  though 
his  most  ardent  admirers  could  not  claim  that 
he  was  at  his  best  as  "Armand"on  Mondayeven- 
ing.  Mr.  Clifton,  as  "De  Varville,"  made  his 
speech  every  now  and  then  in  a  measured  and 
sepulchral  tone,  hardly  suited  to  that  easy-going 
and  polished  man  of  the  world.  "  Gaston  "  was 
very  pleasantly  done  by  Mr.  Logan  Paul ;  and  the 
staunch  "Gustave  "  made  the  audience  rejoice 
that  the  well-grounded  apprehension  that  he 
would  go  to  pieces  every  time  the  somewhat  ro- 
bust "  Armand "  fell  upon  his  sympathetic 
shoulder  was  not  realized.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  our  dear  old  friend  Walter  Leman,  even  for 
the  rnoment  in  which  he  appears  at  "  Camille's 
bed-side  as  the  doctor — how  pleasant  the  au- 
dience testified  by  a  demonstrative  greeting. 
Mrs.  Saunders  as  "Mme.  Prudence"  is  known 
too  well  to  require  mention  or  compliment.  As 
"M.  Duval,"  Mr.  Osbourne's  make-up  of  an 
elderly  French  gentleman  was  remarkably  ex- 
cellent— though  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  where  all 
are  supposed  to  be  speaking  French  (translated 
for  our  behoof  into  good  current  English),  this 
one  part  should  bespoken  with  a  marked  French 
accent,  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  an  English 
"  Camille"  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue. 

Miss  Hawthorne's  Baldwin  engagement  end- 
ed with  a  benefit  to  Mrs.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Leman,  at  which  Miss  Million  was  produced. 

If  any  one  is  too  happy  to  feel  at  home  in  this 
world,  he  would  do  well  to  go  see  "  Miss  Mul- 
ton  "  and  tone  himself  down  with  that  young 
woman's  sustained  and  unswerving  lugubrious- 
nese.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  Miss 
Hawthorne  chose  that  part  for  the  benefit  night 
of  Mrs.  Saunders  and  Walter  Leman.  She 
knew  that  our  pleasure  in  seeing  two  such  old 
friends  at  once  would  offset  the  gloom  that 
deepens  around  the  melancholy  and  misused 
"  Sarah." 

The  two  beneficiaries  were,  as  ever,  delightful 
in  their  respective  parts  of  "  Dr.  Osborne  "  and 
his  sister  "  Arabella."  The  high-pressure  scene 
between  the  returned  mother  and  her  recovered 
children  owed  much  of  its  effectiveness  to  the 
good  acting  of  Miss  Henri  Louise  Bascom,  as 
"Jeanne  de  Latour."  Miss  Bascom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  took  the  same  part  with  Clara  Mor- 
ris when  she  was  here. 

In  this  short  season,  the  modestly-heralded 
young  lady  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression 
on  the  public  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  justified 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  her  future  success. 

There  were  many  calls  before  the  curtain,  and 
flowers  were  so  abundant  as  to  appear  a  drug  in 
the  market,  one  bouquet  actually  "going  a- 
begging"  for  a  claimant.  It  was  handed  up  im- 
mediately after  "De  Varville"  received  his  death 
stroke,  and  may  have  been  sent  to  the  funeral. 
If  so,  it  had  evidently  been  done  in  defiance  or 


ignorance  of  the  notice  "  Interment  private  ;no 
flowers;"  for  it  was  silently  ignored. 

The  minuet  music  by  Joseph  D.  Redding  was 
very  pretty,  and  might  have  inspired  better 
dancing.  It  couldn't  have  inspired  worse. 
When  a  minuet  on  the  stage  excites  audible 
iaughter  in  a  decorous  Baldwin  audience,  it 
must  be  pretty  bad. 

The  hope  that  the  heyday  of  "combination" 
companies  is  over  seems  in  process  of  fulfillment, 
by  the  over-confidence  of  such  combinations 
themselves.  A  man  able  to  amuse  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  really  humorous  fashion,  strings  to- 
gether, without  the  slightest  study,  plan  or  con- 
sideration, a  farrago  of  nonsense  (stupid  non- 
sense—not the  kind  that  the  wisest  may  at  times 
indulge  in  with  pleasure  and  profit),  trusting  to 
a  mingling  of  good  or  bad  specialties  to  carry  it 
through.  Having  concocted  a  bad  play,  he  in- 
trusts it  to  a  worse  company,  and  then  starts  out 
to  capture  the  "interior,"  and,  of  course,  event- 
ually, the  Pacific  coast.  The  only  surprise  is 
that  so  many  and  so  respectable  captives  are 
actually  taken.  We  have  had  so  many  of  these 
crude  and  ill-contrived  unfunny  productions  that 
it  is  almost  invidious  to  specify  Mr.  Jacques 
Kruger's  Skating  Rink,  at  the  Bush-street. 
They  say  that  Jacques  Kruger  is  really  a  very 
funny  man.  We  shall  see  next  week,  when  he 
visits  us  in  Dreams.  He  can't  be  funny  in  the 
present  production.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  best  thing  in  A  Skating  Rink  is  the 
skating.  That  is  really  worth  seeing  in  these 
times  of  renewed  interest  in  this  giddy  pastime. 
Monday,  December  7th,  will  begin  the  last  week 
of  this  company's  present  engagement,  when  they 
will  appear  in  Dreams.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent things  promised  at  the  Bush-street  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  great  J  udic  has  come,  and  we  begin  to  see 
something  of  what  has  made  her  great.  To  a 
face  of  rare  womanly  attraction  and  a  sweet  and 
wonderfully  sympathetic  voice,  she  adds  a  charm 
that  is  given  only  by  nature — though  it  may  be 
refined  and  intensified  by  care  and  culture.  It 
is  that  fire  and  intelligence  which  is  transfused 
like  a  subtle  essence  through  every  movement, 
sparkles  in  every  glance,  and  trembles  in  every 
vibration  of  her  sympathetic  voice. 

The  house  was  packed  to  its  utmost  holding 
power;  crowds  were  gathered  in  the  lobbies  and 
around  the  doors;  dress,  fashion,  the  murmur  of 
modulated  voices,  the  mingled  perfumes  of  all  of 
Araby,  and  part  of  Lubin's  laboratory,  made  up 
a  scene  and  atmosphere  calculated  to  render  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  doubly  amenable  to  the 
soft  enchantments  of  the  siren  on  the  stage. 

La  Grande  Dnchesse,  being  so  well-known, 
gave  Mme.  Judic  a  chance  to  show  her  undeni- 
able superiority  to  all  imitators  or  emulators. 

The  predicted  ovation  from  her  compatriots 
was  not  wanting,  and  the  height  of  Gallic  dem- 
onstrativeness  was  reached  when  a  huge  globe  of 
flowers,  bearing  the  floral  legend  "  a  Judic," 
was  handed  up  in  the  second  act.  A  second 
offering  gave  the  Frenchwoman  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  proper  thing  in  international  courtesy, 
by  plucking  the  American  flag  from  its  fragrant 
peak  and  wearing  it — in  her  character  of  a  peace- 
ful conqueror,  no  doubt.  But  this  was  done 
with  such  graceful,  open-hearted  show  of  feeling, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the  stereo- 
typed business  which  forms  so  indispensable  a 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the prima-donna.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  Judic  could  disap- 
point. The  truth  is,  that  she  has  already  ex- 
ceeded, and  will  doubtless  still  more  exceed,  the 
highest  expectation. 

The  Standard  manages  to  make  some  change 
every  week,  which  affords  a  pleasant  variety  to 
its  regular  clientage  and  captures  a  fair  share  of 
the  scattering  contingent.  This  week  the  chief  at- 
tractions have  been  Billy  Birch's  adventures  in  a 
first-class  hotel,  where  everything — even  the  rats 
and  other  vermin — is  on  a  grand  scale;  Skating 
Rink-lels,a.nd  a  burlesque, announced  as  a  "night- 
mare "  entitled  A  Pine-street  Robber.  No 
nightmare  was  ever  amore  confused  jumble 
of  daily  events  than  is  this  sketch  of  the  incidents 
of  a  Wall-street  Bandit.  The  Morosco  Brothers 
are  unusually  good  in  their  line,  and  are  greet- 
ed with  enthusiasm  by  an  audience  evidently 
"  up  "  in  the  science  of  athletics,  or  acrobatics, 
or  whatever  it  is.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
that  inevitable  feature  of  every  well-balanced 
minstrel  troupe,  the  song  and  dance  man?  He 
is  getting  to  be  a  veritable  "  night-mare."  If 
he  only  wouldn't  sing,  or  wouldn't  dance,  or 
wouldn't  do  either,  or  both!  The  pair  now  at 
the  Standard  are  good  clog-dancers;  but  they 
are  neither  funny  nor  original.  A  red-wigged 
negro  and  sham  ventriloquism  have  lost  the 
morning  clew  of  youth,  and  thoy  never  did  have 
any  specially  keen  wit  about  them.  Let  the 
"team"  rig  themselves  out  in  clean,  bright 
double  harness,  and  stick  to  their  clogs,  and 
they  will  make  a  pleasant  variety  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

A  Wall-street  Bandit,  at  the  California,  has 
been  continued  this  week,  to  an  increased  busi- 
ness. The  success  of  this  play  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  its  conceded  merit,  and  has 
even  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  manage- 
ment. It  will  be  succeeded  next  Monday  by 
Allan  Dare,  an  exciting,  romantic  drama,  by 
Admiral  Porter,  U.S.N.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  prologue  represents  the  abduction  of 
twin  brothers  from  Manchester  -  by  -  the  -  Sea, 


England:  time,  1800.  One  brother,  "Allan 
Dare"  (McKee  Rankin),  has,  at  the  opening  of 
the  drama  in  1820,  become  a  famous  London  de- 
tective, equally  well  known  in  Paris  as  a  second 
Vidocq.  The  other,  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  (Mr. 
de  Belleville),  is  a  noted  robber,  and  head  of  a 
band  which  is  terrorizing  the  then  inefficient 
New  York  police.  Thus  the  brothers  become 
antagonists  in  a  life  or  death  struggle,  each  to 
outwit  or  circumvent  the  other.  Their  disguises 
and  encounters  give  rise  to  many  dramatic  situ- 
ations of  absorbing  interest. 

The  cast  includes,  in  addition  to  those  named, 
Mordaunt,  Harkins,  Holland,  Osbourne,  Mabel 
Bert,  Mrs.  Bates,  Trella  Foltz,  and  many  others. 
The  scenery  by  Mazzanovich  and  the  general 
setting  of  the  piece  will  be  fully  up  to  the  Cali- 
fornia standard.  One  novel  effect  will  be  a  re- 
volving scene,  in  the  last  act,  showing  a  prison 
escape.  The  run  of  Allan  Dare  is  positively 
limited  to  two  weeks,  after  which  the  California 
company  remove  to  the  Baldwin  for  the  holi- 
days. The  Christmas  piece  will  be  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  with  all  the  original  Mendels- 
sohn music. 

The  Three  Guardsmen,  Varney's  opera, 
founded  on  Dumas'  most  exciting  romance,  is 
having  a  remarkable  success  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House.  It  is  excellently  put  on  the  stage,  the 
scenery  and  costumes  are  new  and  striking,  and 
the  cast  includes  the  most  popular  of  the  Tivoli 
corps.  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  is,  in  appearance, 
an  ideal  "  D'Artagnan."  Her  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  in  its  rich  gray  and  crimson  costume,  is 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  is  her  trained  and  well 
managed  voice  to  the  ear  of  the  audience.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  in  this  production  every  one 
in  the  cast  seems  to  have  made  an  improvement 
on  former  efforts,  and  the  result  is  a  most 
creditable  performance  of  this  opera,  now  pre- 
sented here  for  the  first  time. 

The  financial  result  of  the  musical  recently 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Kindergarten 
Society  was  very  satisfactory.  The  funds  in  the 
treasury  were  augmented  by  one  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars,  a  most  timely  increase,  as  winter 
is  a  most  exacting  season  for  all  charitable  or- 
ganizations. Owing  to  confusion  having  arisen 
as  to  the  name  of  the  society,  it  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society. 


NOTES. 

Joseph  D.  Redding  has  composed  a  minuet  for 
Allan  Dare. 

Colonel  Mapelson's  latest  prima-donna,  Mile. 
Fohstrom,  pleases  New  Nork. 

It  is  rumored  that  trouble  is  brewing  in  the 
McNish,  Johnson  &  Slavin  Minstrel  Company. 

W.  E.  Sheridan  is  making  a  triumphal  prog- 
ress through  Pennsylvania,  with  Louis  XL. 

A  Mikado  burlesque  is  running  at  Koster  & 
Bial's,  New  York.  A  critic  says  "  Louise  Lester 
makes  the  hit  at  every  performance." 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  predicts  that 
the  Mapleson  season  of  Italian  opera  just  con- 
cluded will  be  the  last  worthy  of  the  name  ever 
seen  in  that  city. 

A  benefit  to  Elbe  Wilton  will  be  given  De- 
cember 6th,  prior  to  her  departure  for  New 
York.  A  varied  bill  and  a  "host  of  volunteers" 
will  make  up  the  entertainment. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  J.  M.  Hill  and  Mar- 
garet Mather  as  the  lovers,  is  now  in  its  eighth 
week  at  the  Union-square,  New  York.  Mr. 
Hill  announces  that  it  will  receive  its  seventy- 
fifth  production  on  Christmas  night. 

At  the  Bush-street,  next  week,  the  last  of 
Jacques  Kruger's  engagement,  Dreams  will  be 
given,  by  the  present  company.  Monday,  De- 
cember 14th,  first  appearance  of  Leavitt's  Eu- 
ropean Specialty  company,  which  is  said  to  com- 
prise many  very  strong  and  novel  attractions. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  an  entire  new  first 
part,  with  Charley  Reed  and  Billy  Birch  on  the 
ends.  Hughey  Dougherty  will  give  his  noted 
stump  speech,  the  Moroscos  continue  their  par- 
lor act,  and  the  whole  will  conclude  with  Char- 
ley Reed's  musical  sketch,  Jay  Dick. 

A  piano  and  cello  recital  will  be  given  Tues- 
day evening,  December  8th,  by  Messrs.  Hugo 
and  Theodore  Mansfeldt.  Seats  can  be  reserved 
without  extra  charge,  December  7th  and  8th, 
at  Gray's  music  store.  The  programme  is  a 
very  attractive  one. 

Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  dramatic  readings,  at  the 
Alcazar,  December  8th.  Mrs.  Fdgerton  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  John  D.  Housman  and  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Norton,  vocal  soloist.  Tickets  one  dol- 
lar, to  be  had  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store, 
Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday. 

At  the  Baldwin,  this  (Saturday)cvcning,  Mile. 
Nitouche.  Mmc.  Judic's  repertoire  for  tfie  com- 
ing week  will  be : 

Sunday,  December  6th. . . .  La  Grande  Duchesse. 

Monday,  December  7th  La  Belle  Helene. 

Tuesday,  December  8th   .  Niniche. 

Wednesday,  December  9th. . . .  La  Utile  LJelene. 

Thursday,  December  icth  Liti. 

Friday,  December  nth  l.a  I'eriehole 

Saturday  matinee,  Dec.  12th..  La  Belle  L/e'lene. 
Saturday  night,  Dec.  12th.  .La  Femme  h  Papa. 

The  first  concert  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  took  place  Friday 
evening,  November  27th,  at  Irving  Hall.  The 
audience  was  not  very  large,  but  evidently 
musical  and  appreciative  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz 
look  the  place  of  Miss  Elliott  as  soprano  soloist, 
and  in  her  two  German  songs  made  a  very  pleas- 
ing impression  on  the  audience.  Mr.  Uhlig's 
violin  solo  was  also  very  well  received,  as  was 
Miss  Hanchcttc's  performance  on  the  piano. 
The  programme  was  well  selected  and  not  too 
long,  and  the  entertainment  as  creditable  to  the 
society  as  it  was  pleasant  to  the  audience. 


Erratum:  A  serious  mistake  must  have  be 
apparent  to  every  reader  of  Dr.  Bettelhein 
article  of  last  week.  The  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences of  the  fifth  paragraph  should  have  read: 
"  French  culture,  so  called,  has  not  decayed  the 
marrow  of  manhood.  Christianity  there  is  not  the 
pure,  humane, and  brotherly-love  dictating  creed, 
but  is,  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  Black  sea, more 
of  crude  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  kept 
under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Greek  archimandrites, 
bishops,  and  archbishops  of  the  orient." 


In  London — and  this  information  came  over 
on  the  last  steamer — ladies  of  the  upper  circles 
have  their  husbands'  lull  names  on  their  visiting 
cards;  for  example,  "Mrs.  John  Granville  Jones. 


"  The  San  Franciscan"  lor  January  %<l 
will  publish  tlic  first  installment  of  a 
short  serial,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Itur- 
nett,  the  author  of  "That  Law  o'  Lowrle'fi," 
anil  otlicr  stories.  This  story,  entitled 
"Hnch  Ado,"  will  run  through  three  or 
four  numbers. 


A  Great  *ociely  Event. 

Our  numerous  society  ladies  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  by  Freud's  Celebrated  Corset  House 
to  keep  a  correspondent  at  the  leading  fashion 
centers  of  the  world.  No  means  will  be  spared 
to  bring  to  San  Francisco,  from  Europe  and  east- 
ern states,  the  very  latest  styles  in  corsets,  hoop- 
skirts  and  bustles.  The  present  prevailing  fash- 
ion in  Paris,  London,  and  New  \  ork  is  bouffant 
draperies,  produced  by  graceful  tournures  or 
bustles.  Every  lady  who  has  any  regard  for 
stylish  appearance  wears  one  of  these  fashion- 
able panniers.  They  arenow  made  with  thejupon 
or  skirt  attachment,  thus  requiring  no  extra 
skirts.  An  invoice  of  these  graceful  tournures 
has  just  arrived.  The  central  location  of  Freud's 
Corset  House,  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  renders  it  very  con- 
venient for  ladies  to  call,  where,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  till  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  till 
10  p.  m.,  visitors,  whether  purchasing  or  not,  are 
cordially  invited. 


I>r.    Wlllard's  nuplex  tSalvanic  Belts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Lungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street ;  room  17. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Ash  Suits. 

The  first  time  you  are  down  Bush  street,  stop 
in  at  the  California  Furniture  Company's  estab- 
lishment, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  and  ask 
to  see  those  pretty  and  substantial  ash  suits. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 

Kerlin  Cooking  Mare. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


In  my  walks  about  town  last  week  I  dropped 
in  to  see  the  elegant  novelties  of  furniture  and 
decorations  selected  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Chadbourne 
during  his  recent  eastern  trip,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised beyond  description  at  the  novelties  dis- 
played in  that  establishment.  Such  a  sea  of 
unique  and  useful  articles  for  home  use  and 
decoration  never  were  displayed  in  this  city 
before.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  equally  astonished 
at  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  for 
sale.  Decorated  leather— such  as  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  "  Mann  "  Boudoir  Car,  now 
so  popular  in  the  East,  and  such  as  are  in  use 
by  Nevada  and  Patti  in  their  transcontinental 
journeys,  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of 
furniture  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  eye  but  it  is  also  durable.  This 
firm  seems  to  have  caught  the  popular  taste, 
and  parties  in  search  of  holiday  present  should, 
by  all  means,  make  an  inspection  of  this  stock, 
before  making  their  final  purchases. 

There  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  a  holiday 
gift  than  a  choice  etching.  There  is  no  better 
opportunity  for  selecting  a  choice  example 
of  the  famous  modern  etchers'  work  than  can  be 
found  among  the  fine  collection  of  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's stock.  Particular  attention  paid  to  fram- 
ing.   Morris  &  Kennedy,  19  and  21  Post  street. 

I  have  it!  Midler's  stylish  eye-glasses,  for 
Christmas  gift  for  sister  or  brother,  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 

The  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age  recom- 
mend Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  for  all  bronchial 
troubles.   

The  Wilson  Dininc  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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"HE'S  GOING  TO  MARRY  YUM-YUM:"  PROM  THE  "MIKADO." 
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Allegretto  grazioao. 


1.  For    he's    going   to     mar  -  ry    Yum  Yum 

2.  For    he's    gone    and  mar  -  ried  Yum  Yum 
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all  will  be  mer  -  ry,  I  think  you  had  bet  -  ter  suc-cumb, 
all    will     be     mer  -  ry,      I  think  vou  had  bet- ter  suc-cumb. 


And  join  our  ex-pressions  of  glee,  On  this  sub-ject  I  pray  you  be 
And  join  Dill  ex-pressions  of   glee,       On    this  sub-ject     I  pray  you  be 
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dumb, 
dumb. 


You'll  find  there  are  many  Who'll  wed  for  a  pen  -  ny  The  word  for  your  guidance  is  mum. 
Your    notions  though  many  are    not  worth  a  pen  -  ny  The  word  for  your  guidance  is  mum. 


There's  lots  of  good  fish  in  the  sea; 
You've  got     a     good  bar  -  gain    in  her; 
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On  this  sub  -  ject  I  pray  you  b'e  dumb,  dumb,  dumh,  I  think  you  had  better  succumb,  cumb,  cumb,  You'll  find  there  are  ma  -  ny  who'll  wed  for  a 
On  this  sub  -  ject  I  pray  you  be  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  I  think  you  had  better  succumb,  cumb,  cumb,  You'll  find  there  are  ma  -  ny    who'll  wed  for  a 
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pen  -  ny,  Who'll  wed  for  a  pen  -  ny,  There  are  Iota  of  good  fish  in  the  sea,  There  are  lots  of  good  fish  in  the  sea. 
pen  -  ny,  Who'll  wed  for     a      pen  -  ny,  There  are  lots     of     good      fish    in  the  sea,  There  are  lots  of     good    fish     in     the  sea. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  GIRL  ON  THE  FRONT  STEPS. 

How  demurely  there  she  flutters  midst  the  pages 
of  her  book, 

As  though  her  seat  upon  the  steps  were  some  se- 
cluded woodland  nook; 

How  unconscious— little  darling— of  the  ears  of 

passers  by,  • 
.As  she  heaves  at  certain  intervals  a  plaintive, 
lonesome  sigh, — 

As  she  taps  her  tiny  slippers  on  the  unresponsive 
stone, 

And  tries  to  make  us  think  she  thinks  she's  sit- 
ting quite  alone. 

Sure  the  pages  in  the  volume  are  the  opposite  of 
brief, 

For  it's  taken  forty  minutes  now  to  see  her  turn 
the  leaf ; 

And  putting  two  together,  it  dawns  upon  our 
mind, 

That  in  spite  of  all  this  innocence,  there's  much 

of  art  behind. 
Ah,  my  friend,  who  knows  what  fires  slumber 

'neath  those  quiet  eyes? 
Or  whether  she  discriminates  'twixt  white  and 

whiter  lies? 

And,  although  its  more  gallant  to  let  her  profit 

by  the  doubt, 
She  strikingly  resembles  the  fly  that  caught  the 

trout.  Michigan  Argonaut. 


THE  KING   AND  THE  HAIR-DYE. 

King  Hubert's  hair  was  growing  gray, 

His  years  were  XLI ; 
Queen  Margaret  grew  sad  one  day, 

And  sent  for  some  hair-dye. 

The  dye  arrived  on  Friday  night; 

Next  morn  this  fair  young  queen 
Found  that  her  favorite  dog,  once  white, 

Now  was  an  apple-green. 

The  king  within  his  garden  sat, 

In  laughter,  on  a  log, 
And,  'twixt  guffaws,  he  told  her  that 

He'd  tried  it  on  the  dog. 

To  also  dye  the  cat  and  bird 

He  said  was  his  intent; 
The  stuff  she  brought  him,  he  averred, 

He  found  most  XL-ent. 

Queen  Marguerita  took  the  hint, 

Also  the  dye,  with  care; 
And  white  as  silver  from  the  mint 

Remains  King  Hubert's  hair. 

Columbus  Dispatch, 

AFTER  THE  CIRCUS. 

De  show's  dun  come,  oh,  de  show's  dun  gone, 

Lawdy,  whut  er  fool  I  is; 
An'  it  tuck  er  way  my  money,  oh,  doan  yerheah 
my  ho'n, 

Lawdy,  whut  er  fool  I  is. 
Dar  wuz  Billv  an'  Marfy  an' Tony  an' Jake, 

Lawdy,  whut  er  fool  I  is; 
Tuck  ebery  cent  o'  money  whut  I  possibly  coul' 
rake, 

Lawdy,  whut  er  fool  I  is. 

I'se  er  mighty  big  fool, 
Good  Lawd,  good  Lawd ; 

Fse  in  de  cool, 
Good  Lawd ; 

Fur  I  lissuned  ter  de  clown 

'Stead  er  coin'  o'er  de  groun' 

Erpickin  o'  my  cotton, 
Good  Lawd.     Arkansaw  Traveler. 


ABBBEVIATED. 

She  says  before  she  was  a  Mrs., 
She  knew  not  what  domestic  blrs; 

Says  'tis  not  well 

Alone  to  dwell 
In  such  a  weary  world  as  thrs. 

Boston  Gazette. 


NARY  A  RAP. 


"  I  haven't  a  wrap,"  said  she  sweetly  one  day, 

"Never  a  wrap  to  wear;" 
"  And  I  haven't  a  rap  to  buy  you  one," 
Said  he  with  a  saintly  air. 

Boston  Budget. 


mantels,  Mantels. 

It  is  wonderful  the  prominence  that  is  now 

fiven  to  the  mantels  manufactured  by  Hayden 
:  Havens  and  sold  by  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

BARNARD'S  college8 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OUR  COIXEGE  I,EI>UEK, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


PROK.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


NO  DISEASE. 

PLENTY  OF  EGGS,  EGGS,  EGGS,  WHEN  USING 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  Grocer,  Seedsman,  or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 
one  n  t  having  it  should  write  for  trade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves.  B.  F.  WELLINGTt  N,  Proprietor. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vege-  QCCnQ 
table,  and  every  other  variety  of  OLLuO. 
425  Washington  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  .  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  G00K  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  C  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


>1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  000K, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  000KINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  hovi 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


m  FOR    THE    FINEST       I     I    A  ^ 

CALL  ON  1  f    \     I  O 

M.  MEUS8D0RFFER  T.S" 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
JSTew    Fall     and     Winter  Styles. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR  — 

HONOLULU,   AUCKLAND   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamshiD 
MARIPOSA 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  December  19,  at  3  p.  111. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

FOR  HONOLULU. 

ST.  PAUL  DECEMBER  5th,  at  2  p.  m. 

£3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONOKONU. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1S85.  From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1st 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3d 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  OCTOBKK  17th 

GAELIC  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  NOVENBER  2^th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N0RTH  PACIFIC  R.  R 

RROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows  : 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7.45  a.  m. 

Fulton, 

8.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8. or  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6.10  p  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30 p.  m. 

&  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3*.  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  s  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  nr.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m'»  3i3Q  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  I>55  P*  m-»  4-°5  P*  m-> 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m*»  12-4°  P*  ™., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALXEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  -ma  Landing  as  follows: 

71    O  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

er .  O  V^J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A.  M.  (Sundays  oMy),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

80  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O \J  vine,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
<~>  o  f~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^.Ov--'  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
2j_   Op)   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  ^— '  and  intermediate  points. 

^  (~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^k'^JKJ  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dt»  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

26. 00,  86.3°,  ^7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  "!Ii2.oo,  12.30,511.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II*45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  §5.30,  S6.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  ro. 00,  10.30, 5fn. 00,  rr.30  A.  M.;  5(12.00,12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lr.45  P>  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 25.16,  25-46. 
26. r6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  5[io.46, 
11. 16,  5(11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  5(12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

2Sundays  excepted.    5(Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

•  Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office,  433  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  1  owest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  M.  NEWHAU  «ft  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  1  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
wav  connected  with  the  firm  of  ("owrn  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and.  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

116  Eddy  street. 

REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF*  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


TAPE  WORM 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 

00  a. . 

8. 
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00  p. 
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00  p. 
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00  p . 
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00  a. 
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.00  a. 

3 

00  p. 

8 

00  a. 

tg 

.30  a. 

*3 

30  p. 

to 

.30  a. 

From  April  6,  1885. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

1  Ogden  and  East  f  Express. . . . 
I      "       *'      **    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.San  Jose  


-Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


.  .  fJ6 . 10  p . 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.. -5-4o  p. 

. . .  6 . 40  p . 

. t 10. 40  a. 

.. .5.40  p. 

. . 10. 10  a. 
. . .  t?. .  40  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

.  .T7.10  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  a. 
....3.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

... .5.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. .  .  11 . 10  a. 
. .  .10. 10  a. 
. . .  t6 .00  a. 
..  .T3.40  p. 
..  .^3.40  p. 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 
....5.40  p. 
. . . T7. 10  p. 
. .  1 10.40  a. 
. .  .T7.10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7-3°.  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. 00,  11.30,  12.00,  '2.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,  2.00,  '!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.00,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  g.oo. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30, t 11.00, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1.00,^1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7-00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7.3o,t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ii.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 


To  "  SAN  FRANCISCO  "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53>  *8-23. 

•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5-45 

J6-45.  t9-*5.  *3-'5- 
FROM   EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 

12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  *6.o7,  6.37 
7.07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  *0-37i  i«-°7> 
11.37,  12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07 
4-37»  5-07,  5.37,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  {it. 22,  11.52 
}l2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  I5.45.  t6.is,  6.45.  t--.i5 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9-i5,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-45 
12.4s,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.i5.  4-45>  5-'5.  5-45.  °-'5>  6-45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7.i5. 
7.45,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,  10.45,  tiz-45.  '-45.  2-45,  3-45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  I6.I5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  n. 15. 
3.15.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVB 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-4o  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  ... . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p  

4.30  p  .... 
♦5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

] 

San  Mateo.  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park.  f 

J 

  6.28  a 

....  *8.toa 
....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 

  3.36  p 

....   t5.o2  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

4.30  p  

r  1 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  1 
j    Principal  Way  Stations.  | 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-36  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  i 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  n 

IO.40  Si  ... . 

•3.30  p  

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-] 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
1    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  J 
1          and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

. .  .    6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p   

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

1 ....  *  10.02  a 
|           6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

I           6.08  n 

*Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning  :  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNF.CTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescapk.ro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  POUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

^     „     ,  .     f     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  \  re(urn  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Opfichs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


De  Baggs — I  hear  that  the  famous  case  of  B>£gs 
vs.  Rigps  nas  finally  been  decided.  Lawyer  Grab 
— Yes,  judgment  was  rendered  this  morning  for 
the  defendant,  after  ten  years'  litigation.  De 
Baggs — I  heard  the  defendant  say,  that  of  the 
amount  involved —nearly  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars,— every  cent  has  been  lost  during  the  trial. 
Is  that  so  ?  Lawyer  Grab— Lost  ?  No,  sir.  The 
plaintiff's  attorney  got  about  thirty  thousand 
of  it  and  I  have  the  rest.    Not  a  dollar  was  lost. 

According  to  the  Norristown  Herald,  "per- 
sons who  live  next  door  to  a  young  man  who  is 
learning  to  play  on  a  fiddle  will  want  to  seek 
the  repose  a  cemetery  grants,  when  they  learn 
that  some  fiend  has  invented  a  duplex  violin 
string,  by  which  the  power  of  the  tone  is 
doubled."  Not  at  all.  They  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  send  the  young  man  to  the  cem- 
etery for  repose.  This  is  not  an  unselfish  world 
as  a  whole. 

Bagley — We  are  about  to  hold  a  meeting  to 
organize  a  soup  society  this  winter.  Holgertop — 
An  excellent  project — excellent.  Bagley — I 
thought  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  can- 
vassing in  aid  of  the  society.  I  know  you  will 
give  something.  Bolgertop — With  the  greatest 
of  pleasure.  V'ou  may  put  me  down  for  a  speech 
at  the  meeting. 

Young  Featherly—O!  Shakespeare's  plays,  I 
think  I  prefer  Richelieu.  Miss  Clara — But 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  A'ichetieu,  Mr.  Keath- 
erly.  Young  Featherly  ( -villi  on  amused  smile ) 
— Ah,  I  see,  Miss  Clara.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
left  who  believe  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's 
plays.  I  wonder  if  the  question  will  ever  be  sat- 
isfactorily settled  ? 

/Lot/ess — Are  you  a  musician,  Mr.  Jones  ? 
Jones  ( who  is  dying  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
ability) — Well,  yes:  I  think  I  may  lay  claim  to 
some  knowledge  of  music.  Hostess — I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  it.  My  daughter  is  about  to 
play,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  turn  the  music  for  her. 

An  Irishman  tried  to  shoot  a  sparrow,  with  a 
very  old  musket.  He  fired.  The  bird,  with  a 
chirp  or  two,  flew  away  unconcernedly  in  the 
foreground,  and  l'at  was  swiftly  laid  on  his  back. 
Picking  .himself  up,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
bird,  he  exclaimed,  "  Bejabers,  ye  wouldn't  ha' 
chirruped  if  ye'd  been  at  this  ind  of  the  gun!" 

A  toboggan  slide,  eleven  hundred  feet  long, 
has  been  built  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  If 
it  takes  as  long  to  wind  up  the  toboggan  as  it 
does  a  Waterbury  watch,  the  pleasure-seekers 
will  catch  their  death  o'  cold  waiting  their 
turn. 

"What  do  those  letters  stand  for  ?"  asked  a 
curious  wife,  of  her  husband,  as  she  looked  at 
his  Masonic  seal.  "  Well,  really,  my  love,"  he 
replied,  encouragingly.  "  I  presume  it  is  because 
they  can't  sit  down."  She  postponed  further 
questioning. 

Citizen — How  is  Brown  getting  on,  doctor? 
Physician — He  doesn't  improve  any.  Citizen — 
He  must  have  been  sick  nearly  six  months. 
Don't  you  feel  a  little  nervous  over  the  case, 
doctor  ?  Physician— Oh,  no.  The  estate  will 
see  that  I  am  paid. 

Weeping  Widow — Yes,  poor  lohn  met  with  a 
terrible  fate.  He  fell  from  the  fourth-story  win- 
dow, and  was  instantly  killed.  Sympathizing 
Friend — Dear,  dear,  was  it  so  bad  as  that,  Mrs. 
Larkins?  I  understood  that  he  fell  only  from 
the  third-story  window. 

Professor  Korosi  announces  that  rich  people 
live  longer  than  poor  people.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  discouraging  fact,  some  people  continue 
to  be  born  poor.  It  must  be  attributable  to  ig- 
norance. 

Imitation  cod-liver  oil  is  now  made  in  Paris. 
What  anybody  wants  to  imitate  the  stuff  for  is 
a  mystery.  Something  as  unlike  it  as  possible 
would  be  more  taking. 

Teacher—  How  did  you  read  that  line,  lohnny? 
/ohnin — Our  cat  has  got  a  kittens.  Teacher— 
No,  Johnny,  not  a  kittens,  /ohnny — Well, 
then,  our  cat  has  got  pups. 

Old  L.ady  (gazing  at  oil  painting) — Who 
painted  that  air  pictur,  mister  ?  Dealer — Rosa 
Bonheur.  Old  Lady — One  of  the  old  masters  ? 
Dealer—  No,  ma'am;  one  of  the  old  missuses. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  the  coal  dealer 
of  the  driver. 

"Only  across  the  weigh,"  he  replied,  as  he 
drove  over  the  scales. 

An  agricultural  editor  says:  "No  animal  can 
fight  and  eat  at  the  same  time."  He  has  evi- 
dently never  seen  a  traveler  at  a  ten-minutes- 
for-lunch  stand. 

A  paper  called  The  Board  has  been  started  at 
F.lmira,  New  York.  Five  dollars  a  week,  we 
presume. 

One  striking  difference  between  an  old  toper 
and  an  old  cow  is  that  two  horns  last  the  old 
cow  a  lifetime. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -  - 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
III  the  center  of  San  1'raiicisro.  It  is  the 
Model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
F.arthc|iiake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  llsrht  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  renins  an  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical 
plains,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels,  l-iiesis  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


-  II  ropped  IX'afl. 


THE   FATE  THAT  OVERCAME   "  LITTLE    MAC " 
AND  FIVE  OTHER  GOVERNORS. 


Apropos  of  the  sudden  death  of  fleneral  George 
B.  McClcllan,  we  note  that  the  New  York  Sun 
points  out  the  singular  fact  that  Governor  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  Governor  Silas  Wright,  Governor 
William  L.  Marcy,  Governor  and  Chief  Justice 
Sanford  E.  Church,  and  Governor  R.  E.  Fenton, 
all  of  New  York  state,  dropped  dead  of  heart  dis- 
ease, and  under  quite  identical  circumstances — 
each  of  them  dying  zvhile  reading  a  letter,  except 
A/arcv.  who  was  perusing  Cowper's  poems! 

Hold  your  hands  against  the  ribs  on  your  left 
side,  front— the  regular,  steady  beating  of  the 
great  "  force  pump  "  of  the  system,  run  by  an 
unknown  and  mysterious  engineer,  is  awful  in 
its  impressiveness! 

Few  persons  like  to  count  their  own  pulse- 
beats,  and  fewer  persons  still  enjoy  marking  the 
"  truth — thub"  of  their  own  heart. 

"  What  if  it  should  ship  a  beat?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heart  is  the  least  sus- 
ceptible to  primary  diseases  of  any  of  our  vital 
organs.  It  is,  however,  very  much  injured  by 
certain  long-continued  congestions  of  the  vital 
organs,  like  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  stomach. 
Moreover,  blood  filled  with  uric  acid  produces  a 
rheumatic  tendency,  and  is  very  injurious  to 
healthful  heart  action, — it  often  proves  fatal; 
and,  of  course,  the  uric  acid  comes  from  impaired 
kidney  action. 

Roberts,  the  great  English  authority,  says 
that  heart  disease  is  chiefly  secondary  to  some 
more  fatal  malady  in  the  blood  or  other  vital 
organs;  that  is,  it  is  not  the  original  source  of 
the  fatal  malady. 

The  work  of  the  heart  is  to  force  blood  into 
every  part  of  the  system.  If  the  organs  arc 
sound,  it  is  an  easy  task;  if  they  are  at  all  dis- 
eased, it  is  a  very,  very  hard  task.  Take  as  an 
illustration:  The  kidneys  are  very  subject  to 
congestion,  and  yet,  being  deficient  in  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  this  congested  condition  is  not  in- 
dicated by  pain.  It  may  exist  for  years,  unknown 
even  to  physicians,  and  if  it  does  not  result  in 
complete  destruction  of  the  kidneys,  the  extra 
work  which  is  forced  upon  the  heart  weakens  it 
every  year,  and — a  "mysterious"  sudden  death 
claims  another  victim ! 

This  is  the  true  history  of  "heart  disease,"  so 
called,  which  in  reality, is  chiefly  a  secondary  effect 
of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  indicates 
the  universal  need  of  that  renowned  specific 
Warner's  Safe  Cure. 

B.  F.  Larrabee,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  was  by 
it  so  wonderfully  cured  of  Bright's  disease,  in 
1870,  says  that  with  its  disappearance  went  the 
distressing  heart  disorder,  which  he  then  dis- 
covered was  only  secondary  to  the  renal  trouble. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  medical 
profession  is  not  at  fault  if  it  frankly  admits  that 
heart  disease  is  the  cause  of  death.  In  other 
words,  a  cure  of  heart  disease  is  not  expected  of 
them ! 

There  may  be  no  help  for  a  broken-down,  worn- 
out  apoplectic  heart,  but  there  is  a  help  for  the 
kidney  disorder,  which  in  most  cases  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  heart  trouble;  and  if  its  use  put  money 
and  fame  into  the  treasury  of  the  profession  in- 
stead of  into  the  hands  of  an  independent  in- 
vestigator, every  graduated  doctor  in  the  world 
would  exclaim  of  it,  as  one  nobler  and  less 
prejudiced  than  his  fellows  once  exclaimed:  "  It 
is  a  Godsend  for  humanity!  " 

What,  therefore,  must  be  the  public  estimate  of 
that  bigotry  and  want  of  frankness  which  for- 
bids, in  such  cases  (because  forsooth  it  is  a  pro- 
prietary article),  the  use  of  the  one  effective 
remedial  agency  of  the  age? 

"  Heart  disease,"  indeed  !  Why  not  call  such 
things  by  their  right  names? 

Why  not? 

"Dead  without  a  moment's  warning."  This, 
likewise,  is  an  untruth!  Warnings  are  given 
by  the  thousand.  Physicians  are  "not  surprised." 
They  "expected  it!"  They  know  what  the 
end  will  be,  but  the  victim? — "oh  no,  he  mustn't 
be  told;  you  know,  it  would  only  frighten  him, 
for  there  is  no  help,  you  know,  for  it !  " 

The  fate  that  attended  "Little  Mac  "  and  the 
five  governors  is  not  a  royal  and  exclusi%-e  one — 
it  threatens  every  one  who  fails  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  nature  as  set  forth  above. 


Folding  I  hairs. 

New  designs  in  folding  chairs,  the  best  yet. 
Call  and  see  them  at  the  warerooms  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush 
street. 


R.H.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT.  — 

RHMcDonaldJr 


OldestGliartered 
„Fcial  Bank 
tbe  Pacific  Coast 

apitalSlOOftWO.OO. 
urplusS  500.000.00. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  VOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved 10  1'jlO  Grakv  Strkf.t,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Fmebel  thorough  system. 
attached  MRS.  S  A.  NOKKS,  Preceptress. 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 115  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  I-  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 

TUIQ  DADED  M»y  hK  foun<i  °n  »>e  at  geo  p. 

iniOrArt.ll  s  Newspaper 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  lie  made  for  it. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO., 


THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

4l2S  TO  -4:32  PlNE  ST.,  The  California,  make 
Have  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES 


Strawberry  .Warcipuii  : 

\*  iesluulen  I'm  lies    "  «  onlites  " 
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Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

jr3\SENL>  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRIC1CS.   Telephone  No.  1 
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GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

I .  I  < ;  H  T- WEIGHT  K1KKKII  «  I.oiiiim.  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING  COATS   AND  BOOTS. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNVON,  Agents. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31 ,  i< 
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$1,520,894  77 


I».  .1.  STAPLES,  I •  resilient. 
AM'HEI  S  KIT. I.,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  .1.  DVTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  k,  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 


BANCROFT  &  CO 
THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN.       Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The    Wonderful    IHagnoser    of  Discuses. 

Office  Houks  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Kennery  I«olrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  TK*  DEALERS  IN  m  FURS. 

310  Snnsome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovehn,  Ki'gbnr  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  PLUSH  AND  BRONZE. 

MIRRORS  and  MOLDINGS. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST  RECEIVED. 


SAXHORN,  VAII.  A  I  O„ 

85  7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
on  the  installment  plan,  is  at 

CONNELLY  &  BORLE'S, 

No.  719  Market  street, 

Next  door  to  Bancroft's. 

Art  I  FTT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
U 1 1"  I  ^ree  a  ro>,a''  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  no  me  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once, 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


"Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
Well,  we  don't  know ;  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  when 
the  mortal  becomes  the  father  of  twins.  Paternal  pride, 
though  it  does  rest  on  a  rather  airy  and  shadowy  founda- 
tion, is,  no  doubt,  a  proper  and  creditable  sentiment,  as 
well  as  a"very  fortunate  one  for  the  -ungsters.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  gratified  personal  vanity  would  enable  a 
man  to  bear  up  under  the  woes  which  Byron  must  have 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrui-e  of— 

Midnight  hour;  that  bring  no  more 
Their  wonted  hope  of  rest. 

A  well-known  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  recently  invested  with  the  order  of  F.  T. — which 
means  "  Father  of  Twins,"  and  not,  as  may  be  rashly 
supposed,  "  Fooled  Twice," — and  is  correspondingly 
elated,  going.about  with  an  air  of  ostentatious  humility, 
as  one  who  has  his  just  pride  under  proper  Christian 
discipline,  and  would  not  mortify  less  fortunate  brethren 
with  any  pharisaical  display  of  superiority.  Admiring 
parishioners  had  issued,  in  pamphlet  form,  on  hot-pressed 
paper,  his  Easter  sermon ;  the  bishop's  sanctifying  ap- 
proval had  indorsed  one  of  his  pet  "  new  readings"  of  the 
liturgy;  yet  no  spark  of  carnal  vanity  had  inflamed  his 
breast.  But  this  last  triumph  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  control  all  manifestation  of  justifiable  pride. 

A  lady  parishioner,  calling  at  an  hour  when  the  rever- 
end parent  was  wont  to  be  buried  in  the  scholastic  shades 
of  his  study,  found  him  in  a  sunny  sitting-room,  with  one 
infant  daughter  in  his  arms. 

"Now  do  tell  me  which  one  this  is."  she  exclaimed; 
"  I  know  their  names,  but  I  never  can  tell  which  is  Mary 
and  which  is  Augusta." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  the  owner  of  the  infants, 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  superior  and  mysterious  knowl- 
edge;" no  one  can  distinguish  them — no  one  but  their 
parents.  Of  course  ive  never  find  the  least  difficulty 
about  it.  This  is" — with  a  look  of  perplexity  rather  in- 
compatible with  his  boast — "Augusta.  Yes  (reassured), 
Augusta,  of  course." 

"  Why,  no,  Mr.'  A  ,"  came  in  a  feminine  voice  from 

the  adjoining  nursery,  "/have  Augusta  here;  it  is  Mary 
that  you  have." 

"  The  discomfited  '  parent'  realized  then  that  even 
neatness  has  its  drawbacks,  and  that  "  a  haughty  spirit 
oeth  b    re  a  fall." 


But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  humiliation  and  dis- 
aster which  finally  put  an  end  to  his  career  as  Lord 
High  Deputy  Assistant  of  the  Nursery.  One  of  the 
twins  was  suffering'  from  some  infantile  disorder,  and  the 
reverend  pa  a  dutifully  arose  several  times  in  the  night  to 
administ  the  medicine.  This  was  all  very  well,  until 
V 


his  horrified  wife  discovered  that  he  had  carefully  given 
every  dose  to  the  wrong  baby! 

However,  as  both  infants  survived,  the  blunder  may 
have  been  a  lucky  one.  The  well  one  was  strong  enough 
to  stand  a  dose  which  might  have  killed  its  weaker  sister. 


In  reference  to  the  fiendish  torturing  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanton,  by  Indians,  near  San  Bernardino,  the  dispatches 
are  still  informing  us  jthat  "no  arrests  have  been  made." 
This  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Justice,  in  this  case,  does 
not  seem  to  call  for  "arrests;"  what  she  advertises  for 
is  corpses.  A  bonbonntere  about  twenty  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  nicely  packed  with  high-flavored  Indian  ca- 
davers, presented  as  a  Christmas  box  from  San  Bernardino 
to  Tustice,  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  that  austere  fe- 
male. To  stick  to  the  old  reading :  "If  it  were  done 
when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

N.  B.    Any  Indians  will  do,  if  they  are  dead  enough. 


What  a  curious  study  is  love,  as  the  term  is  understood 
among  young  persons,  and  how  diversely  it  manifests  it- 
self in  different  individuals.  Will  and  Frank  have  each 
a  sweetheart — two  sisters.  The  young  ladies  have  been 
visiting  in  Sacramento.  Last  week  they  were  to  return, 
and  the  young  men  were  to  meet  them  at  Port  Costa.  A 
friend  encountered  Will  on  his  way  to  the  ferry.  The  ex- 
tra-luminous smile  on  his  always  shining  countenance, 
and  the  natty  little  gripsack  in  his  hand,  revealed  to  the 
initiated  his  destination. 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  beaming  and  genial,"  yes,  old  fellow. 
I'm  going  to  meether,  ^.ure  enough ;  and,  by  George,  won't 
I  be  glad  to  see  her?' 

"A  little  farther  on  the  same  friend  ran 'against  Frank, 
accoutered  similarly  to  his  friend  and  hastening  in  the 
same  direction,  and  was  accosted  with — 

"Met  Will,  didn't  you?  Suppose  he  told  you  where 
we're  bound  for." 

"Yes,  you're  going  to  meet  your  girl,  you  lucky  rascal." 

"That's  about  it,"  said  Frank,  cheerfully;  "going  to 
meet  Kitty;  and  won't  the  little  girl  be  glad  to  see  me?" 

And  there's  the  whole  difference  in  a  nut-shell. 


The  following  item  appears  in  an  interior  paper: 

"J.  L.  Heald,  of  Port  Costa,  is  building  a  pump  which  he 
guarantees  to  throw  25,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute  for  the  Rec- 
lamation Company." 

Now  suppose  the  Reclamation  Company  doesn't  buy 

it,  how  much  will  Mr.  Heald  guarantee  it  to  throw  for 

anybody  else? 

Eastern  Idaho  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  metropol- 
itan refinement.  The  society  reporter  of  the  Upper 
Butte  Lariat  thus  describes  a  fashionable  event.  I  trans- 
scribe  the  account  here,  as  I  have  observed,  with  pain,  a 
lack  of  enterprise  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  San  Franciscan.  This  graphic  account 
may  so  incite  in  him  a  spirit  of  emulation  as  to  cause  him 
to  start,  forthwith,  a  society  column  or  a  gossip's  corner, 
or  something  of  that  improving  nature.  I  quote  from  the 
Lariat. 

The  reception  tendered  to  Mr.  Robert  Pinkerton,  better  known 
by  his  well-earned  sobriquet  of  "Stampede  Bob,"  was  the  social 
event  of  the  season.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  a  well-known  cattle  dealer 
of  Upper  Butte,  and  some  unusually  heavy  transactions  in  other 
people's  horses  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  testimonial  enter- 
tainment. The  reception  was  held  al  fresco,  a  large  oak  being 
the  point  of  rendezvous. 

Most  of  the  company  wore  full  dress,  including  masks.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  newly  organized  "string  band,"  though 
there  was  one  drummer— in  the  liquor  line— from  Chicago,  who 
having  never  attended  a  party  of  this  kind,  had,  to  keep  his  hand 
in,  solicited  an  invitation. 

The  guest  of  the  evening,  with  becoming  but  unavailing  mod- 
esty, endeavored  to  escape  the  prominence  thrust  upon  him ;  but 
his  reluctance  was  overcome,  and  he  was  fairly  dragged  along, 
preceded  by  several  leading  citizens.  (They  were  leading  Bob 
by  a  rope.) 

The  revels  were  short  but  very  lively  while  they  lasted.  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  being  called  upon  for  a  speech,  made  an  evidently  un- 
studied and  sincere  protest  against  the  elevation  which  his  fellow- 


citizens  proposed  to  confer  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  choked 
off  by  his  enthusiastic  entertainers,  who  declared  that  he  fully  de- 
served the  rise  in  the  world  which  they  were  about  to  assist  him 
in  attaining.  "Stampede  BoB"  here  jocosely  remarked  that  it  was 
not  a  rise  in  the  world  but  a  rise  out  of  the  world  that  he  objected 
to. 

This  witty  sally  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter,  but  did 
not  dissuade  the  party  from  their  friendly  intention.  Their  opin- 
ion of  their  distinguished  fellow-citizen  was  fully  justified,  as 
Mr.  Pinkerton  soon  showed  himself  a  head  and  shoulders  (and 
considerably  more)  above  his  companions — where  he  remained. 

Just  as  the  signal  for  unmasking  was  given,  our  genial  and 
whole-souled  sheriff  (who  had  not  been  invited)  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  select  friends,  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  boys  a 
surprise  party.  Most  of  the  revelers  had  pressing  engagements 
that  necessitated  their  instant  departure,  so  that  the  newcomers 
were  received  only  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  remained  behind  for 
this  reason  and  some  others  equally  cogent. 

This  second  party  was  not,  however,  so  successful  as  the  first, 
owing  to  a  perceptible  and  increasing  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
host,  and  his  evident  inability  to  bring  himself  down  to  the  level 
of  his  guests.  This  latter  fact,  though  owing  less  to  an  undue 
sense  of  personal  dignity  than  to  a  rope,  yet  served  to  dampen 
the  feelings  of  the  crowd.  In  fact,  the  excellent  spirits  with 
which  they  had  entered  on  the  scene  were  so  lowered  that  they 
threw  the  bottle  away.  The  party,  being  pretty  well  broken  up 
by  this,  departed,  with  many  expressions  of  regret  at  having 
failed  to  meet  the  first  detachment  of  moonlight  picnickers. 

The  citizens  of  Upper  Butte  propose  giving  a  series  of  these 
entertainments,  and  the  Lariat's  subscribers  can  rest  assured 
that  our  society  editor  will  be  on  hand,  and  report,  if  possible  to 
obtain  them,  tha  names  of  the  participants. 


A  party  of  Sioux  Indians  are  astonishing  the  people  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

A  small  party  of  Apache  Indians  are  surprising  the 
United  States  troops  in  Arizona,  with  a  systematic  regu- 
larity and  completeness  that  the  Sioux  operating  on  the 
phlegmatic  German  can  never  hope  to  rival. 

The  Sacramento  Chief  of  Police  demands  "two  mount- 
ed policemen  to  more  effectually  police  the  city."  This 
is  the  entering  wedge  of  a  much-needed  reform.  Under 
the  present  reckless ,  system  several  short-legged  police- 
men have  come  very  near  to  being  caught  in  a  street 
fight.  One  shudders  for  the  safety  of  this  community 
when  its  guardians  are  thus,  for  want  of  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure in  horse-flesh,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being 
wounded,  or  even  killed. 

Some  men  are  unreasonable,  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  dying.  A  San  Francisco  man  having  some  business 
transactions  with  a  prosperous  but  peculiar  banker  in  a 
mining  town,  considered  himself  swindled  out  of  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  went  away  vowing  to  be  re- 
venged if  it  took  him.  a.  'ifc-time. 

Some  years  later  the  banker  died.  A  friend,  meeting  the  . 
indignant  one,  mentioned  the  fact,  and  added  : 

"  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  get  your  money  back?" 

"  Get  my  money  back  when  he  once  got  his  grip  on  it ! 
well,  I  should  say  not.  I  never  expected  it.  But  I  swore 
I'd  pay  him  off,  though :  but  ii's  no  use;  the  old  fellow 
got  ahead  of  me  again." 

"  Why,  how  was  that?  " 

"  Well,  just  as  I  had  every  thing  fixed— pipes  laid,  and 
I  was  just  ready  to  get  good  and  even,  if  he  didn't  play 
me  the  meanest  trick  of  all— the  old  skeezicks  up  and 
died ! "   

The  Adjutant-general  of  the  Army  has  been  using  up 
his  spare  time  in  Compiling  a  three-hundred-page  volume 
of  synonyms  of  the  names  of  volunteer  organizations  in 
the  United  States  service  during  the  Rebellion.  It  illus- 
trates the  process  by  which  companies  that  went  to  the 
front  as  the  "Tubtown  Tigers"  came  back  as  plain  Com- 
pany G  of  the  150th. 

"What  has  this  Democratic  administration  done,  fel- 
low-citizens?"  asked  the  Ohio  campaign  orator.  "  This 
much-vaunted  Democratic  administration;  what  has  it 
done?"  After  every  fourth  word  there  was  a  solemn 
pause ;  but  when  the  whole  sentence  was  ended,  a  little 
old  man  in  the  gallery  piped  out,  in  a  thin  voice  :  "  Its 
sister  wrote  a  book." 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SAX  FRANCISCO  IX  EARLY  DAYS. 


As  the  years  go  by  the  San  Francisco  of  early  .days,  its  life  and  appearance  become 
a  dim  and  misty  tradition.  Everyone  has  heard,  and  everybody  knows,  in  a  general 
sort  of  way,  that  much  of  the  business  part  of  this  city  is  built  on  ground  that  has  been 
raised  out  of  the  waters  of  the  bay.  There  are  men  still  hale  and  hearty  who  remem- 
ber landing  from  a  small  boat  on  the  wharves  that  had  not  yet  reached  into  deep  water, 
and  stepped  upon  land  at  Sansome  street.  There  may  even  be  some  who  landed  on 
the  rocks  at  Clark's  Point,  at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  hill,  as  the  only  landing  place  in 
the  days  before  the  wharves  were  begun.  Of  the  houses  of  the  earliest  days  none  are 
left.  Here  and  there  one  may  find  a  building  that  dates  back  to  the  "  early  fifties," 
but  the  buildings  of  forty-nine  have  long  ago  gone  up  in  smoke.  The  frequent  and 
fierce  conflagrations  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them  in  a  few  years,  and  their 
more  fortunate  fellows  gradually  disappeared  before  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  appearance  of  the  San  Francisco  of  old  times  is  difficult  to  conceive  from  the 
present  look  of  the  land.  The  accompanying  view  of  the  "  city"  in  the  winter  of  1848- 
49,  looking  from  the  rear  of  Telegraph  hill,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  place  after  the  discovery  of  gold  but  before  the  rush  of  gold-seekers  had  begun. 
The  buildings  at  this  time  numbered  something  over  two  hundred,  scattered  about 
without  much  thought  of  streets.  The  land  itself,  as  may  be  seen,  presented  a  very- 
different  appearance  from  that  of  the  present  day.  The  observer  who  then  stood  on 
summit  of  the  California-street  hill  saw  the  waters  of  Verba  Buena  cove  reaching  to  the 
the  present  site  of  the  Bank  of  California  at  high  tide,  and  forming  a  semicircle  before 
him.  On  the  right,  the  shore  line  of  the  cove  curved  gradually  to  the  southeast,  until  it 
reached  Rincon  Point.  To  the  left  the  waters  ran  a  little  further  inland,  till  they 
touched  Montgomery  street  at  the  corner  of  Jackson,  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
northeast  and  stretched  out  to  Clark's  Point,  as  it  was  then  known,  at  the  foot  of 
Telegraph  hili.  At  low  tide  the  inner  portion  of  the  cove  was  bare  sand,  presenting 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  well-known  appearance  of  the  Oakland  flats  at  the  same  state 
of  the  tide.  Theonly  practicable  landing  at  low  tide  in  the  earliest  days  was  at  Clark's 
Point,  where  there  were  a  few  rocks.  The  shallow  water  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  cove,  and  then  rapidly  deepened.  Between  the  shore  and 
the  hills  there  was  but  a  small  strip  of  level  ground.  The  hills  themselves  were  more 
numerous  and  precipitious  than  at  present.  Those  along  the  lower  parts  of  Sutter, 
Post,  and  Market  streets  have  been  removed  entirely  and  others  lowered  considerably. 


San  Fraocisco,  Winter  of  1*18. 

The  beginning  of  changes  came,  of  course,  with  the  American  occupation.  There 
may  have  been  twenty,  or  thirty  at  most,  houses  in  the  place  when  California  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  But  even  before  the  days  of  gold  it  was  evident  that  a 
city  was  to  grow  up  here,  and  plans  were  made  for  reclaiming  the  flats.  With  the  rush 
of  gold-seekers  the  town  was  rapidly  pressed  forward  on  to  the  flats  and  back  over  the 
hills.  The  process  of  transferring  the  hills  into  the  bay  was  begun  and  was  not 
stopped  until  the  land  was  pushed  several  hundred  feet  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
into  the  deep  water  of  the  bay.  The  immense  expense  of  moving  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  California  street,  and  building  up  so  large  an  extent  of  land  can  not  be  appreciated 
without  a  lively  exercise  of  imagination.  But  it  has  been  done,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  in  doing  it  would  have  sufficed  to  build  an  ordinary  city. 

If  the  solid  ground  of  San  Francisco  has  changed  its  shape  and  appearance  so  greatly, 
we  maybe  sure  that  the  architecture  has  been  more  varying  still.  With  the  buildings  of 
to-day  our  readers  are  familiar  enough,  but  they  will  give  small  idea  of  the  San  Francisco 
of  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  is  only  on  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city  that  good  specimens  of 
early  San  Fi  jicvsco  architecture  may  be  seen.  At  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries  there 
were  something  over  two  hundred  buildings  in  the  city.  These  were  mainly  of  wood, 
with  a  few  adobes  scattered  about  as  reminders  of  the  Spanish  founders.  None  of  them 
are  left  to-day,  as  the  early  San  Francisco  climate  was  quite  fatal  to  wooden  buildings. 
Within  a  year  from  the  discovery  of  gold  a  city  had  to  be  improvised  to  accommo- 
date a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand— a  shifting,  floating  population,  but  one  con-, 
stantly  increasing  in  numbers.  It  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  well.  Houses  of  the 
flimsiest  character  were  erected,  and  thousands  of  tents  sprang  up  when  lumber  was 
wanting  for  even  the  rude  shanties.  Fire  was  the  natural  end  of  these  tinder  traps,  and 
the  city  was  burned  down  six  times  within  the  two  following  years. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  was  the  old  City  Hotel.  It  was  built  in  1846,  and  was  the 
first  hotel  opened  in  San  Francisco,  or  Yerba  Buena,  as  the  village  was  then  known. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  high-toned  hotel— at  the  time.  "  When  the  mines  were  first  dis- 
covered," says  the  Alia  California,  in  writing  its  obituary,  "  and  San  Francisco  was  lit- 
erally overflowing  with  gold,  it  was  the  great  gaming  headquarters.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  were  staked  on  the  turn  of  a  single  card,  and  scenes  such  as  never 
were  before  and  never  again  will  be  witnessed  were  exhibited  in  that  old  building 
during  the  years  1848  and  1849.  In  the  spring  of  '49  the  building  was  leased  out  at 
$16,000  per  annum,  cut  up  into  small  stores  and  rooms,  and  underleased  at  an  enor- 
mous profit."  At  a  few  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1851,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a  paint  shop  on  Clay  street,  a  little  distance  above  the  hotel.  The  wind  was 
blowing  strongly  from  the  northwest,  and  the  flames  swept  down  toward  Kearny  street, 
carrying  all  before  them.    The  City  Hotel  was  one  of  the  first  to  go,  and  the  fire  swept 


down  for  several  blocks.  When  the  worst  possible  harm  had  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion the  wind  shifted  around  to  the  south  and  blew  a  gale.  ■  The  flames  were 
driven  northward,  into  what  was  then  the  business  heart  of  the  city.  Eighteen  squares 
were  completely  burned  over,  and  less  than  twenty  buildings  were  left  in  what  had 
been  thejfinest  part  of  ,'the  city.   The  damage  was  estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  dol- 


Old  City  Hotel 

lars,  and  the  city  suffered  so  severe  a\)low  that  the  faint-hearted  thought  it  could  never 
recover.  The  City  Hotel  went  up  in  good  company.  The  city,  however,  did  not  end 
with  the  old  hotel,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  surmise,  and  six  months  wiped  out  all 
signs  of  the  fire. 

Another  of  the  old  landmarks  of  San  Francisco-  -the  firs'  to  be  seen  by  the  incoming 
traveler — was  the  "telegraph"  station  on  relegraph  hii'.  It  was  used  to  give  the 
earliest  news  of  the  shipping  arrivals.  It  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  Oolden  Gate 
and  a  strip  of  ocean  outside,  and  by  a  variety  of  signals,  well  understock  by  the  mer- 
chants, it  "telegraphed"  the  entrance  of  vessels  intothe  harbor,  kheif  V  .ter,  and  with 
the  regular  vessels,  the  names.  This  gave-  information  to  ttV  mt.  *  .its  and  news- 
papers an  hour  or  more  before  the  arrival  or  vessels  at  the  wh..  f,  nd  t-nJ  owners  of  the 
telegraph  were  liberally  rewarded  for  1  hen  enterprise  The  wi  re-  thereupon  encour- 
aged to  build  the  "outer  telegraph  station"  at  Point  I  Qbos,  in  full  view  of  the  Telegraph 
hill  station.  From  this  the  earliest  approach  of  vessels  was  not  J  and  signaled  to 
the  inner  station,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  merchants,  :,everal  hours  before  arrival. 
The  first  electric  telegraph  in  California  was  built  in  1853,  from  the  Point  Lobos  station 
to  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  then  for  the  first  time  organized  and  maintained  by  sub- 
scription, on  Sacramento  street.  Sweeny  &;  Baugh  were  the  enterprising  projectors  and 
owners  of  she  signal  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

Starting  m  ith  the  old  City  Hotel,  the  hotel  business  in  San  Francisco  grew  to  immense 
pro  portions  with  '-he  inrushing  of  the  gold-seekers.  Men  who  had  come  from  com- 
fortable  homes  we;c  lodged  in  inhospitable  tents  01  in  wretched  shanties,  where  white 
men  were  packed  away  in  the  present  Chinese  tr.sfc'n.  From  twenty  to  sixty.would 
occupyj  onpiarge  room,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  on  lunches',  in  narrow  bunks  rising  one 
at  >vt  i  e  othe;  against  the  wall,  in  any  thing  but  beds— and  paying  handsomely  for 
the  ;  iviiege.  Business  men  often  preferred  to  sleep  on  or  u^d-rthe  counters  of  their 
own  stores  to  seeking  the  inhospitality  and  bad  smells  of  the  lodging  house.  The  im- 
mense numbers  of  men  who  were  lodged  thus  were  fed  us  badly.  There  was  no  lack 
of  restaurants  of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  The  "  high-toned  "  might  satisfy  their  hunger 
at  Delmonico's,  or  at  the  Sutter  House,  or  at  any  one  of  the  half  dozen  corresponding 
places,  by  putting  up  five  to  ten  dollars  for  a  meal.  The  moderately  inclined  might  fill 
themselves  with  proper  economy  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dollars,  and  the  cheap  jacks 
could  be  satisfied  at  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  meal.  At  most  of  the  restaurants  a 
man  paid  for  what  he  ate,  and  the  prices  of  separate  dishes  were  marked  on  the  bill  of 
fare.    There  was  considerable  variety  in  the  dishes,  especially  in  the  way  of  meat,  game, 


and  fish,  which  were  furnished  in  abundance.  But  the  prices  were  enough  to  astonish 
any  one  but  a  Californian.  A  roast  duck  was  rated  at  five  dollars;  a  broiled  quail  at 
two  dollars;  a  dozen  canned  oysters  at  one  dollar;  a  fresh  egg  at  the  same  price.  Beef 
was  the  cheapest  meat  of  the  time,  and  one  could  get  a  small  piece  for  fifty  cents.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  side  dishes  were  not  included  in  these  prices.  Every  thing 
was  extra.  Potatoes  were  scarce  and  high,  a  small  one  costing  twenty-five  cents.  Bread, 
butter,  coffee,  and  any  thing  else  one  wanted  to  complete  a  meal,  were  charged  for  at 
proportionate  prices.  At  one  one  time  "  Potatoes  to-day  "  was  a  sign  seen  at  intervals  f 
outside  a  restaurant  door  as  the  promise  of  an  unusual  delicacy.  The  quality  of  the 
preparation  at  most  of  these  establishments  had  better  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  respectable  places  where  one  could  get  a  good  meal  well 
cooked,   At  Clayton's,  on  Commercial  street,  and  at  Winn's  Branch,  at  the  corner  of 
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Washington  and  Montgomery  streets,  every  thing  was  served  in  good  style,  and  no  in- 
toxicating liquors  were  sold.  An  enthusiastic  writer  of  that  day  remarks  that  "the 
visitors  embrace  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  the  country,"  which  statement  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  its  baldly  literal  sense. 

After  the  City  Hotel,  the  first  to  deserve  the  name  was  the  "St.  Francis,"  a  three 
story-and-a-half  wooden  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Clay  and  Dupont  streets. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  fashionable  hotel  of  the  city.  The  partitions  that  separated 
its  rooms  were  of  the  thinnest  sort  of  boards,  and  one  could  always  get  the  advantage  of 
his  neighbor's  curtain  lectures,  and  often  acquire  much  useful  information  after  he  had 
retired  to  rest.  The  house  became  remarkable  for  the  ludicrous  incidents  that  happened 
from  this  circumstance.  The  first  substantial  hotel  was  the  "  Union,"  a  narrow  four- 
story  brick,  built  in  1850,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  de- 


ThoTebamS  Houso,  corner  of  Sausome  and  California  streeu. 

stroyed'm  the  big  fi  re  i  n  |]  wing  year,  It  was  rebuilt  and  reburned  several  times, 
but  it  never  resumed  its  original  character.  Its  successor  still  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Kearny  and  Commercial  streets,  with  a  mournful  droop  to  the  name  across  the  front,  as 
though  it  regretted  the  days  of  old.  Other  "first-class"  hotels  were  built  after 
the  Union.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Tehama  House,  at  the  corner  of  California 
and  Sansome  streets.  It  was  first  known  as  "Jones's,"  but  as  the  Tehama  it  was 
changed  to  a  lodging  house,  and  the  meals  were  supplied  by  "Aldeh's  Branch,"  a 
restaurant  on  the  lower  floor.  Old  residents  will  recognize  its  familiar  appearar 
the  accompanying  engraving.  It  was  removed  at  last  to  make  way  for  the  B?  nk  of 
California. 

The  "  Oriental "  was  erected  later,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Battel  .treets,  and 
the  new,  elegant,  and  several  other  adjectived  "  International "  follow  With  these, 
San  Francisco  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  top  notch  in  the  matter  of  hotel-keep- 
ing; but  there  has  been  some  charge  since  that  time.  Perhaps  if  we  compare'tbe 
Tehama'or  the  old  ,  i  the  Palace  or  the  Baldwin,  we  shall  form  no  inapt 

idea  of  the  change  fr  ,  to  the  new  San  Francisco.   The  changes  have  been  as 

truly  wonderful  in  i<  cil  ,,«s  a  whole,  as  in  the  class  of  buildings  we  have  taken  as 
types. 


A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  1849. 


At  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wozencraft,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Montgomery 
streets,  on  Christmas  eve,  1849,  there  was  assembled  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
occupants  of  the  house,  intent  upon  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the 
season.  Prominent  among  them  were  Dr.  William  M.  Gwin,  John  B.  Weller,  S.  W. 
Shaw  the  artist,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  with  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  celebrating  the  occasion  was  under  discussion. 
There  were  enough  in  numbers  and  talent,  to  say  nothing  of  vitality  of  imagination  and 
festivity  of  resources,  to  have  gotten  up  a  series  of  tableaux,  but  these  were  voted  too 
tame ;  besides,  whatever  food  they  might  afford  to  the  mind  they  catered  not  to  the  ap- 
petite, and  consequently  afforded  no  nourishment  to  the  body. 

"Do  you  like  tableaux?"  inquired  an  Indiana  young  lady  who  had  returned  home 
again,  having  received  her  finishing  polish  at  a  city  boarding-school — directing  the  in- 
quiry to  a  hoosier  beau  on  his  visiting  her  one  evening.  Never  having  read  or  heard 
of  this  rarity,  and  imagining  that  the  article  must  be  some  new-fangled  production  of 
the  gastronomic  art,  with  characteristic  naivete,  he  replied:  "I  never  ate  any — but 
I'm  death  on  roast  possum." 

One  rather  romantically  inclined  lady  of  the  party  suggested  charades,  but  that  was 
negatived  as  puerile  and  childish. 

"Let's  have  an  old-fashioned  Christmas  egg-nogg,"  was  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
older  and  consquently  harder  heads  of  the  male  sex.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
another  of  the  same  class.  "Yes,  that  is  a  capital  idea,"  chimed  in  the  members  of  the 
female  persuasion,  with  one  united  voice. 

"The  "hen  fruit"  was  to  be  had — albeit  the  native  article  from  neighboring  ranches 
went  off  like  hot  cakes  at  ten  dollars  per  dozen.  Boston  eggs,  preserved  in  lime,  and 
brought  around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  craft,  were  a  fraction  less  in  price — but  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  this  article  does  not  improve  by  age.  and  those  from  the  Hub 
.were  mostly  bad.  Then  there  were  limed  eggs  imported  from  China,  which  the  French 
coftks  characterized  when  the  article  was  called  for,  boiled  or  poached;  as  "eggs  no  good 
for  boil— only  good  for  ze omelette  I'onion."  Eggs  were  eggs  in  those  early  days,  albeit 
an  occasional  one  might  contain  an  embryo  chicken.  The  eggs  were  bought  at  the 
rates  named,  and  the  liquors  and  the  sugar  and  the  flavoring  condiments  were  procured. 
This  much  done,  "Who  understands  compounding?"  was  the  query,  and  looks  of  in- 
tense anxiety,  telegraphing  the  ignorance  of  the  majority,  passed  electrically  around 
the  group.  Both  Dr.  Gwin  and  Weller,  who  subsequently  served  a  term  together  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  avouched  that  while  they  could  do  the  most  ample  justice  to 


the  article  when  skillfully  compounded,  they  were  profoundly  ignorant  how  to  make  it. 
Upon  a  thorough  canvass  of  this  important  question  it  appeared  that  Shaw  was  the 
only  member  of  the  party  who  was  conversant  with  the  component  parts  of  the  bever- 
age and  understood  their  artistic  blending. 

The  only  condition  upon  which  Shaw  would  accept  his  responsible  position  was 
that  every  one  present  should  assist  in  the  operation,  and  that  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience should  be  paid  to  his  orders.  The  first  and  foremost  of  these  was  that  all  of  the 
party,  male  and  female,  should  take  a  hand  in  beating  up  the  eggs. 

The  two  dozen  eggs,  procured  at  a  cost  of  twenty  dollars,  were  then  broken,  the 
yolks  and  whites  being  dropped  into  separate  dishes;  and  with  fork  in  hand  and  plate 
on  lap  the  beating-up  commenced.  At  first,  as  was  the  case  in  the  witches'  dance  in 
Kirk  Alloway,  all  was  hilarious,  and  "the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious."  The  enjoyment 
was  general;  but  the  wrists  of  the  males,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  this  culinary 
exercise,  soon  began  to  tire,  and  they  gave  out,  ingloriously  abandoning  the  field  to  the 
fairer  part  of  the  party,  who  in  point  of  numbers  in  that  early  day  were  like  angel's 
visits.  The  latter  having  completed  the  task,  the  ingredients  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions were  skillfully  added,  one  to  the  other,  in  a  huge  china  bowl,  by  the  artistic 
mixer.  Glasses  were  filled,  and  "all  drank  as  though  'twere  his  mother's  milk,  and 
not  a  man  afraid" — or  woman  either,  in  the  present  instance,  for  that  matter ;  the  ob- 
jection of  the  latter  being  that  the  beverage  was  too  strong— the  rum  and  brandy  being 
out  of  proportion, — while  the  majority  of  the  men  declared  that  these  essential  ingre- 
dients were  too  strongly  diluted  with  the  milk,  and  insisted  that  their  potions  should 
be  proportionately  strengthened. 

Of  that  merry  party  the  sole  survivors  are  Dr.  Wozencraft,  who,  with  his  amiable 
and  cultured  family,  still  lives  in  San  Bernardino;  and  the  accomplished  artist  and 
most  faithful  portrait  painter  S.  W.  Shaw,  who  still  successfully  wields  the  brush  in 
San  Francisco.  C. 


FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 


There  is  a  certain  curious  tropical  American  carp  which,  though  it  hardly  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  yet  manages  to  fall  nearly  half 
way  under  that  peculiar  category,  for  it  always  swims  with  its  head  partly  above  the 
surface  and  partly  below.  But  the  funniest  thing  in  this  queer  arrangement  is 
the  fact  that  one-half  of  each  eye  is  out  in  the  air  and  the  other  half  is  beneath 
in  the  water.  Accordingly,  the  eye  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  dark  strip  into 
two  distinct  and  unlike  portions,  the  upper  one  of  which  has  a  pupil  adapted  to 
vision  in  the  .air  alone,  while  the  lower  is  adapted  to  seeing  in  the  water  only. 
The  fish,  in  fact,  always  swims  with  its  eye  half  out  of  the  water,  and  it  can 
see  as  well  on  dry  land  as  in  its  native  ocean.  Its  name  is  Anablebs,but  in 
all  probability  it  does  not  wish  the  fact  to  be  generally  known.  The  flying  fish  are  fish 
out  of  water  in  a  somewhat  different  and  more  transitory  sense.  Their  aerial  excursions 
are  brief  and  rapid;  they  can  only  fly  a  very  little  way,  and  have  soon  to  take  once  more 
for  safety  to  their  own  more  natural  and  permanent  element.  More  than  forty  kinds  of 
the  family  are  known,  in  appearance  very  much  like  English  herrings,  but  with  the  front 
fins  expanded  and  modified  into  veritable  wings.  It  is  fashionable  nowadays  among 
naturalists  to  assert  that  the  flying  fish  don't  fly;  that  they  merely  jump  horizontally  out 
of  the  water  with  a  powerful  impulse,  and  fall  again  as  soon  as  the  force  of  the  first  im- 
petus is  entirely  spent.  When  men  endeavor  to  persuade  you  to  such  folly  believe 
them  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  have'seen  the  flying  fish  fly — deliberately  fly  and  flutter 
and  rise  again  and  change  the  direction  of  their  flight  in  mid  air,  exactly  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  big  dragon  fly.  If  the  other  people  who  have  watched  them  have 'n't  succeeded 
in  seeing  them  fly  that  is  their  own  fault,  or  at  least  their  own  misfortune ;  perhaps 
their  eyes  were  not  quick  enough  to  catch  the  rapid,  though  to  me  perfectly  recog- 
nizable, hovering  and  fluttering  of  the  gauze-like  wings;  but  I  have  seen  them  myself, 
and  I  maintain  that  on  such  a  question  one  piece  of  positive  evidence  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  a  hundred  negative.  The  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  who  didn't  see  the 
murder  committed  is  a  nothing  compared  with  the  single  testimony  of  the  one  man 
who  really  did  see  it.  And  in  this  case  I  have  met  with  many  other  quick  observers 
who  fully  agreed  with  me  against  the  weight  of  scientific  opinion,  that  they  have  seen 
the  flying  fish  really  fly  with  their  own  eyes,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  The  German 
Professors,  indeed,  all  think  otherwise ;  but  then  the  German  Professors  all  wear  green 
spectacles,  which  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  "  blinded  eyesight  poring  over 
miserable  books."  The  unsophisticated  vision  of  the  noble  British  seaman  is  unani- 
mously with  me  on  the  matter  of  the  reality  of  the  fishes'  flight. — Tlie  Cornliill  Maga- 


WHY  GRANT  LEFT  THE  ARMY  IN  1854. 


Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  who  is  now  nearing  his  end,  a  few  months  ago  with 
characteristic  spite  and  inaccuracy  asserted  that  General  Grant  left  the  regular  army  in 
1854  because  of  the  discovery  of  an  irregularity  in  his  accounts  as  quarter-master.  P. 
B.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union  of  Washington  territory,  now  gives 
the  true  story  of  the  occurence  which  the  old  fire-eater's  muddled  memory  misapplied. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  quarter-master  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  1864-5,  and  found  in  a  sack 
of  old  official  papers  a  number  of  "  retained  returns  "  of  several  officers,  including  "  U. 
S.  Grant,  2d  lieutenant  4th  infantry,  A.  A.  Q.  M."  Among  these  was  a  true  copy  of 
an  affidavit  which  he  believes  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Grant.  It  is  dated  at 
"Camp  near  Jalapa,  Mexico,  June  20,  1848,"  sworn  to  by  Captain  John  H.  Gore  of 
the  4th  infantry  and  relates  how  on  June  7,  1848,  Lieutenant  Grant,  regimental  quar- 
ter-master, placed  in  his  (Gore's)  trunk,  as  he  himself  had  no  trunk  or  box  with  a  lock 
upon  it,  a  bag  filled  with  silver  dollars  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  belonging 
to  the  quarter-master's  department.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  while  bivouack- 
ing on  the  march  to  Puebla,  the  corner  of  Captain  Gore's  tent  was  cut  open,  the  trunk 
carried  off  some  six  hundred  yards  to  a  mill-race,  and  the  bag  of  money  stolen, — 
together  with  other  money  of  Captain  Gore's  and  sundry  other  articles.  Scattered 
papers  and  clothing  were  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  race,  and  on  draining  off  the 
water  the  trunk  was  found  in  its  bed,  and  many  small  articles,  but  no  money.  This 
was  the  whole  transaction.  There  was  no  suspicion  cast  upon  Grant,  and  of  course, 
the  occurrence  had  not  the  remotest  relation  to  his  leaving  the  army  six  years  later. 
The  cause  of  that  has  undoubtedly  been  truly  narrated  by  several  of  General  Grant's 
biographers.  In  the  deadly  emptiness  of  garrison  life,  in  the  solitude  of  the  northern 
coast  of  California,  Grant  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  intemperance,  and  was  warned 
that  if  that  continued  he  would  be  likely  to  get  official  notice.  He  thereupon  resigned 
from  the  army, — not,  it  is  likely,  because  he  resented  this  warning,  but  more  probably 
because  he  felt  that  he  needed  it,  and  was  convinced  that  the  life  was  not  a  safe  one 
for  him  to  lead.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  General  Grant  once  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that  he  regarded  his  resignation  from  the  army  as  the  most  important 
action  of  his  life,  as  had  he  continued  there  the  war  would  have  found  him  merely  a 
captain  in  the  regular  service,  and  his  opportunity  would  never  have  come. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  FAMOUS  WRITERS. 


RY  MORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


There  is  one  who  has  been  with  us  for  many  years,  who  has  charmed  us  with  his  tal- 
ents, shocked  us  with  his  morbid  tastes,  irritated  us  by  his  laziness,  but  for  whom  we  now 
sigh  in  vain.  A  fate  has  befallen  him  more  tragical  than  his  most  intimate  enemy  ever 
ventured  to  invoke.  He  has  been  carried  East — we  use  the  expression  advisedly ;  no  one 
who  knows  him  could  ever  be  persuaded  that  he  had  sufficient  energy  to  go  of  his  own 
volition — to  assume  the  chair  of  Belles-lettres  in  an  Indiana  college.  When  the  trustees 
of  this  institution— a  Catholic  school — addressed  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  some  months 
ago,  making  him  a  conditional  offer  of  this  position,  they  naturally  inquired,  after  the 
manner  of  conscientious  conservators  of  the  education  of  youth,  what  qualifications  of 
education  and  morality  he  possessed  to  fit  him  for  the  place.  His  rejoinder  was  unique. 
He  began  by  stating  that  he  could  not  spell— a  piece  of  information  that  would  have 
been  wholly  superfluous  to  anyone  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  not  only  because  he  has  fre- 
quently announced  it  before,  but  because  he  has  given  printers  and  editors  many 
ocular  proofs  of  it.  He  added  that  he  was  not  in  the  custom  of  getting  drunk  or  of 
keeping  bad  company,  but  assured  them  that  if  he  had  any  bad  habits  he  certainly 
should  not  part  with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  position.  The  answer  from  the  college 
authorities  was  in  two  words :  "Come  on."  In  person  Mr.  Stoddard  is  tall  and  well 
formed,  with  bluish-gray  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  that  grows  naturally  in  the  shape  of  a 
cowl,  and  he  wears  a  full,  sandy  beard.  He  has  a  refined,  sensitive  face,  and  is  a  good 
conversationalist  when  his  indolence  will  let  him  talk,  possessing  a  full,  sonorous  voice. 
Stoddard's  handwriting  is  a  matter  of  local  celebrity  and  no  little  local  pride.  It  is 
as  unique  as  his  spelling,  which,  together  with  Joaquin  Miller's,  has  sent  so  many 
printers  to  purgatory  that  Stoddard  was  obliged  to  turn  Catholic  to  say  masses  for 
their  souls.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  specimen  of  his  manuscript  can  be  procured 
to  present  as  an  illustration,  but  it  has  all  been  worn  to  shreds  through  the  re- 
vises and  re-revises  and  re-re-revises  that  have  always  of  necessity  been  made  in  orderto 
present  his  contributions  to  the  public  in  readable  form.  The  extract  presented  is  from 
a  letter  accompanying  a  manuscript,  and  was  addressed  to  a  local  editor.  All  but  his 
signature  has  been  carefully  corrected,  and  set  up  in  type;  for  Tlie  San  Franciscan  has 
too  much  consideration  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community  to  disturb  the  holi- 
day season  by  presenting  the  original. 

If  this  sketch  appears  in  the  ,  1  must  ask  you  to  personally  edit  it;  that  is,  please  see  that  it 

is  correctly  spelled— for  that  is  something  I  never  do— and  that  the  punctuation  and  capitals  are 
according  to  law.  Unfortunately  my  amanuensis  has  departed  this  life;  that  is,  she  has  gone  to 
Australia  and  married  an  oid  sweetheart ;  but  for  this  I  would  have  sent  the  paper  in  a  more  pre- 
sentable shape;  I  have  written  it  as  well  as  I  know  how,  and  to  save  my  soul  i  can  not  copy  it  bet- 
ter. 


Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  whose  name  appears 
attached  to  a  Christmas  poem  below,  ranks 
first  among  California  poets.  She  was  one 
of  the  writers  for  the  old  Overland;  and  in 
the  days  when  that  magazine  was  at  its 
height  of  prosperity,  all  looked  to  her  as 
one  certain  to  take  rank  among  the  recog- 
nized literary  workers  of  the  country.  Other 
duties  have  stepped  between  her  and  the 
work  which  would  have  been  most  con- 
genial, retarding,  but  we  trust  not  forever 
impeding,  the  fulfillment  of  her  destiny. 
The  last  numbeT  of  the  Century  contains  a 
sonnet  by  her  which  is  of  remarkable  deli- 
cacy and  beauty.  Her  published  volume 
of  poems  is  marked  throughout  by  refine- 
ment of  feeling  and  elevation  of  thought. 
Miss  Coolbrith  is  tall  and  stately,  with  a 
dignity  which  approaches  austerity  toward 
strangers,  but  which  in  the  company  of  her 
friends  unbends  into  a  peculiarly  gentle  and 
winning  manner.  ^She  has  never  realised 


the  full  measure  of  her  powers,  but  those 
who  know  her  recognize  in  her  rare  critical 
power,  and  a  keen  analysis  of  character, 
together  with  a  fine  vein  of  satire  and  deli- 
cate touch  of  humor. 

CHRISTMAS  LYE. 
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tnt  INA  D.  COOLBRITH. 

Peace  in  thy  snowy  breast, 
O  cloud,  from  storms  at  rest ! 

Peace  in  the  winds  that  sleep 

Upon  the  deep. 

Peace  in  the  starry  height, 
Peace  infinite. 

Through  all  the  worlds  that  move 

Within  His  love. 

O  all  sad  hearts  that  be 
On  land  or  on  the  sea, 

God's  peace  with  you  rest  light 

This  Christmas  night ! 

And  with  the  souls  that  stand 
In  that  dear  land 

Where  pain  and  all  tears  cease, 

Most  perfect  peace! 


Sam  Williams,  of  the  Bulletin,  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  have  carved  out  of  the 
rough  timber  of  journalism  a  niche  among 
the  recognized  literati  of  the  country.  His 
especial  province  was  in  book  reviews,  and 
his  opinions  were  at  once  so  brilliant,  in- 
cisive and  original ,  that  they  were  respected 
almost  as  authority  in  the  critical  circles  of 
New-England.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of 
slight  physique,  with  clear  cut,  intellectual 


features,  and  a  nervous  manner.  To  one 
who  met  him  for  the  first  time  he  conveyed 
the  impression  of  a  mind  of  abnormal  ac- 
tivity defying  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  by  a  feeble  tenement.  The  strain  was 
too  great,  and  after  a  brave  but  losing  fight 
the  frail  tenement  gave  way.  Something 
of  the  in  tensity  of  his  temperament  and  his 
resolute  nature  reveals  itself  in  the  rugged 
lines  of  his  signature. 


^^rn^c^  ^^^^^ 


William  Rhodes,  better  known  by  his 
nom  de plume  of  "  Caxton,"  was  a  graceful 
and  original  writer,  best  known  by  his  series 
of  ingenious  hoaxes,  which  were  collected 
and  published  in  book  form  after  his  death. 
In  person  Mr.  Rhodes  was  tall,  straight 


and  slender,  with  an  oval  face  and  regular 
features.  He  was  a  ready  speaker,  but 
with  no  repose  of  manner,  his  every  gesture 
being  suggestive  of  phenomenal  nervous 
and  mental  activity. 


John  S.  Hittell,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  the  state,  whose  excellent  histori- 
cal, statistical  and  literary  works  are  slight 
in  extent  compared  to  his  twenty-five  years 
record  as  a  busy  journalist,  is  a  quiet,  re- 
served gentleman,  with  brown  hair  and 


J.  Ross  Browne,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  widely  known  of  California  writers, 
was  a  man  of  medium  stature  and  slender 
figure,  with  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
mobile,  expressive  countenance.  He  was 
a  famous  traveler,  and  his  books  of  travel 
at  home  and  abroad  find  a  place  in  all 
libraries  of  standard  authors.  His  manner 
of  writing  was  at  once  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive. When  away  from  his  family  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  home  detailed 
narratives  of  his  journeys  and  experiences ; 


Benjamin  P.  Avery,  the  man  who  of  all 
others  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  literature  and  art  in 
San  Francisco,  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
charming  book,  and  made  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  daily  press  and  various 
periodicals.  Mr.  Avery  had  a  refined, 
sensitive  face,  and  rare  conversational 
qualities.  His  warm  sympathies,  his  gener- 
osity, and  his  love  for  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  made  him  the  recognized  friend 
and  champion  of  struggling  young  writers 
and  artists.  He  died  in  China,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  as  United  States  Minister, 
about  ten  years  ago.    In  the  memoir  pub- 

Among  the  writers  of  celebrity  who  have 
shaken  the  dust  of  the  Golden  State  from 
their  boots,  Bret  Harte's  winning  character 
and  eharming  conversational  powers  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favorite.  He  has  feat- 
ures of  a  pronounced  Jewish  type,  with 
pleasant  gray  eyes, and  hairand  beard  which 
have  lost  their  brown  and  become  snowy 
white  under  the  influence  of  Scottish  air. 
He  is  a  little  below  middle  height,  and  has 
grown  quite  stout  of  late  years.  He  is 
quick  of  repartee,  has  a  soft,  musical  voice, 
and  is  much  given  to  dramatic  gestures, 
placing  before  his  listeners  the  meaning  he 
wishes  to  convey,  by  a  turn  of  his  body  or 
action  of  his  hands,  even  more  quickly 
than  by  his  words.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
wherein  he  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
completeness  in  literary  work — asserting 
that  "to  the  general  public,  one  of  the 
evidences  of  genius  is  completeness;  people 
have  an  idea  that  any  one  can  write  occa- 
sional good  lines,  and  that  it  is  quite  easy 
to  achieve  'fragments,'  which  imply  that 
the  rest  of  their  poems  are  inferior" — he 
closes  by  saying:  "Every  man  has  some 
time  in  his  life  said  something  good :  it  is 
the  habit  of  being  smart  that  makes  the 
good  writer  or  poet,  and  the  power  of  carry- 
ing a  thought  or  fancy  to  completeness 
that  makes  the  article  or  poem.  I  don't 
know  as  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly ; 
so  perhaps  this  note  is  an  evidence  that  I 
am  not  a  writer  or  poet." 


Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  through  his 
work  on  Geology  and  his  book  on  Sight, 
the  latter  one  of  the  celebrated  Interna- 
tional Scientific  series,  as  well  as  many 
fugitive  papers  published  in  various  stand- 
ard periodicals,  ranks  with  the  foremost 
scientific  writers  of  the  day. 


beard,  and  blue  eyes,  who  looks  more  like 
a  staid  New  England  farmer  than  a  wild 
western  journalist  and  book-writer.  His 
hand  presents  another  contradiction,  for  it 
looks  more  like  the  practiced  writing  of  a 
business  man  than  that  of  a  literary  genius. 


and  from  these  letters,  which  were  carefully 
laid  by  to  await  his  return,  his  papers  of 
travel  were  afterward  prepared.  By  this 
habit  he  seemed  to  give  each  member  of 
his  family  a  proprietary  interest  in  all  of  his 
literary  ventures.  He  died  ten  years  ago, 
universally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  specimen  of  his  handwriting  presented 
below  is  the  signature  to  one  of  these  let- 
ters. The  character  of  the  strokes  indicates 
the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  he 
wrote. 


lished  after  his  death  was  included  a  senti- 
ment of  his  own  which  he  had  inscribed  in 
the  album  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell, 
and  which  Mr.  Hittell  remarked  that  he 
considered  better  applicable  to  Benjamin 
P.  Avery  himself  than  to  any  other  man  of 
his  acquaintance.  This  inscription,  with 
the  signature  engraved,  after  the  original  in 
Mr.  Hittell's  album,  by  the  kindness  of  its 
owner,  is  presented  to  our  readers. 

Truthfulness  to  ones  own  convictions,  cour- 
tesy without  weakness  in  expressing  them,  chari- 
tableness to  error  without  the  show  of  deference 
to  it,  and  firmness  without  bigotry  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  progressive  measures — such  traits 
become  a  man  who  would  be  thought  a  philos- 
opher and  a  gentleman,  and  who,  more  than 
that,  would  be  useful  to  his  fellows  and  deserve 
their  esteem. 

Professor  Gilman,  the  first  President  of 
the  University  of  California,  but  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  residence  here  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  state,  and  we  have  nev- 
er become  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
loss.  A  recent  letter,  in  which  he  replies 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Pa- 
cific coast  writers,  runs  brightly  as  follows : 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,"  I  should  be  with  you  at  the  dinner 
to  which  I  am  so  kindly  invited.  But  there  is  a 
great  bear,  whose  name  is  Baltimore,  standing 
on  the  rails,  and  forbidding  me  to  venture  upon 
them  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  intel- 
lectual incentive  which  is  stronger  than  publica- 
tion. To  write,  to  print,  to  publish,  to  receive 
criticism,  to  elicit  commendation,  to  find  what 
one  has  said  quoted,  to  hear  that  others  are  helped 
or  pleased,  or  inspired,  by  what  one  has  written, 
to  write  again,  and  write  better,and  soon  through 
years  of  activity — this  is  the  sequence  ot  modern 
authorship.  It  is  the  modern  monthly  which 
makes  this  sequence  possible.  What  should  we 
have  had  from  Holmes,  Lowell,  Howells, 
James,  Cable,  Bret  Harte,  if  the  Atlantic,  the 
Century,  or  the  Overland  had  not  called  out 
at  frequent  intervals  their  very  best  exertions? 
If  the  Californians  of  to-day,  like  those  of  ten 
years  ago,  desire  that  California  shall  bring  gold 
and  wine  into  the  treasure-house  of  literature.let 
them  encourage,  with  their  heartiest  support, 
the  editor  who  prunes  the  vine  and  washes  out 
the  nuggets. 

.3 — o  ^ ui^y^Pl^s — . 

Lieutenant  Derby,  or  "John  Phcenix," 
as  he  was  popularly  known,  wasoneof  the 
most  genial  and  well-liked  of  early  Califor- 
nia writers.  His  amusing  book,  Phcenix- 
iana,  gained  him  considerable  reputation ; 
but  he  died  before  he  had  reached  his 
prime,and  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth 
never  saw  development.  His  autograph, 
is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Surveyor-General's  office,  where  he 
was  at  one  time  employed,  and  was  found 
signed  to  an  elaborate  official  report. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


We  come  next  to  one  of  California's  most  celebrated  writers,  best  known  in  the  field  of  letters  and  least  under- 
stood as  a  man.  His  handwriting  is  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  his  character,  and  Tlie  San  Franciscan  is  very 
willing  to  make  a  standing  offer  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  who  can  give  a  correct  translation  of  the  cor 
respondence  below,  confident  that  if  any  over-zealous  individual  should  claim  the  sum  no  jury  in  the  state  would 
confirm  his  title.  There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  of  form  and  of  possible  meaning  in  the  concluding  words  which 
leave  their  intention  in  doubt,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  writer  himself  could  vouch  for  their  exact  meaning. 


A  MEMORY. 


They  tell  a  very  amusing  story,  by  the  way,  of  the  manner  in  which  Joaquin  failed  to  keep  his  engagement  at  a 
grand  dinner  party  given  in  his  honor,  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  late  Exposition.  The  guests  all  assembled,  but 
the  lion  of  the  evening  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  They  waited,  but  no  word  of  apology  was  received.  Very 
much  chagrined,  they  sat  down  to  a  cold  dinner,  and  spiced  the  viands  with  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
poet's  non-appearance.  The  next  day  the  host,  a  gentleman  of  prominence  in  commercial  circles,  was  seated  in 
his  counting-room,  when  Joaquin  came  stalking  in. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  to  my  dinner  yesterday,  sir?"  indignantly  demanded  the  merchant. 

"I  did  come,  but  your  servant  wouldn't  let  me  in,"  fiercely  replied  the  poet. 

The  merchant  made  profuse  apologies,  and  hastened  home  to  take  his  footman  to  task. 

"Mr.  Miller  says  he  came  yesterday,  and  you  wouldn't  let  him  in,"  he  savagely  accused  the  fellow,  a  darkey  of 
aristocratic  lineage. 

"Lor',  sir,  'deed  Mr.  Miller  nevah  come,  fo'  shoah.  Nobody  corned  but  a  ole  tramp  wid  his  pants  tucked  in 
his  boots,  shoah 's  I'm  live,  sir!" 

To  old  Californians  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  "ole  tramp"  was  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  decked  out 
for  the  festivities,  in  border  fashion. 


H.  H.  Bancroft,  who  has' expended  a  fortune  in  the 
preparation  of  his  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  has 
collected  a  library  containing  nearly  40,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  is  a  gentleman  of  tall  and  imposing  figure, 
with  dark-brown  hair,  full  beard,  touched  with  gray,  and 
quiet  brown  eyes.  He  writes  a  small,  irregular  hand, 
which  nevertheless  has  a  certain  easy  flow  and  rapidity  of 
movement. 


Professor  John  Le  Conte  has  also  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature.  The  two  brothers 
present  striking  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference,  in 
personal  appearance  and  in  temperament.  Both  are 
slender  men,  a  little  above  middle  height,  with  gray  hair 
and  beard,  refined  features,  and  singularly  bright  eyes. 
No  truer,  nobler  gentlemen  have  ever  made  our  state 
their  home. 

In  the  year  1875  Josiah  Royce  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous among  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  California 
was  a  broad  faced  young  fellow,  looking  not  unlike  an  awk- 
ward, overgrown  boy.  This  young  man  wrote  in  his 
senior  year  a  thesis  that  showed  remarkable  ability.  He 
quietly  took  up  the  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  German 
philosophy,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  strong  original  ideas  he  advanced,  led  to  his  being 
invited  first  to  fill  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  as  a 
substitute,  and  afterward  to  a  permanent  place  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy.  His  book,  Tlie  Religious 
Aspect  of  Philosophy,  published  a  year  ago,  attracts  uni- 
versal attention  among  the  deep  thinkers  of  the  world; 
but,  inconsistent  as  it  seems,  he  still  preserves  the  same 
boyish  appearance,  and  his  hand  is  as  frank  and  unschool- 
ed as  his  face. 

Mark  Twain,  who  has  left  a  happy  reputation  for  lite- 
rary effort  and  a  shocking  trail  of  practical  jokes  among 
old  residents  of  San  Francisco,  is  rather  tall  and  spare, 
with  an  overhanging  brow,  deep-set  eyes,  a  Roman  nose, 
and  gray  hair  and  mustache.  His  mouth  and  chin  are 
strong  without  heaviness,  and  his  eyes  are  like  those  of 
Carver  the  famous  rifle  shot — long  and  narrow  and  keen — 
suggesting  quick  activity ;  whereas  the  man  is  notably  in- 
dolent of  movement  and  slow  of  speech.  He  has  a  well- 
shaped  head,  with  something  ofa  pugilistic  phrenological 
development.  Two  specimens  of  Mr.  Twain's  handwrit- 
ing are  submitted  below.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  written 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  literary  career;  the  second 


is  a  communication  received  since  he  became  a  bloated 
capitalistand  member  of  an  eastern  publishing  house.  Al- 
though the  two  present  a  striking  contrast,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  formation  of  the  letters  in  the  second  speci- 
men show  a  graceful  indolence  and  lassitude  of  move- 
ment in  keeping  with  his  habits,  to  which  is  superadded  a 
certain  sumptuousness  of  structure  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  inelegant  haste  of  the  former  specimen. 


S.L.CLEMENS. 

Twenty  years  ago  John  Muir  was  one  of  the  best 
known  among  California  writers.  His  descriptive  articles 
found  an  honored  place  in  the  first  eastern  magazines, 
and  no  doubt  contributed  substantially  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  making  known  her  rare  natural  beauties  and 
attracting  many  visitors  and  settlers.  To  the  regret  of  all 
who  know  his  ability  he  has  lafd  his  pen  aside,  if  not  ex- 
actly for  the  plow,  to  take  up  the  pruning  shears  and 
grafting  knife  essential  to  the  success  of  a  fruit-grower.  A 
letter  before  us,  dated  at  Hyde's  Mill,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  breezy  style  and  sincere  en- 
thusiasm, as  well  as  the  heroic  endurance  with  which  he 
followed  up  new  routes  and  suffered  every  hardship  nec- 
cessary  to  attain  the  end  he  had  in  view : 

My  King's  River  work,  that  so  whipped  and  haunted  me,  is 
done,  and  the  results  to  me  are  simply  glorious:  A  new 
Yosemite,  with  wall  sculpture  finer  than  I  ever  yet  found  in  all 
these  wonderful  Sierras,  and  some  thirty  firs'i-class  cascades,  be- 
sides sublime  landscapes,  snow  storm,  three  groups  of  sequoia, 
and  a  capital  tact  concerning  bears!  I  was  deeply  weary  last 
evening  when  I  reached  this  rest,  for  the  climbing  was  as  difficult 
as  possible,  and  during  the  last  four  days  I  had  less  food  than 
was  sufficient  for  one  meal;  but  this  has  all  been  endured  and 
overcome,  and  I  am  well  and  strong  again.  Climbing  out  of  the 
canon  five  thousand  feet  deep  was  weary  work  at  the  last,  when 
faint  with  so  much  exertion  and  long  want  of  food. 

Noah  Brooks  is  too  well  known  as  a  writer  on  Natural 
History  to  need  formal  introduction  to  the  public.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  observe  from  a  perusal  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  recent  letter  that  he  does  not  forget  the 
claims  of  his  adopted  state  : 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  just  right  lor  mc  to  give  away  a  story 
or  sketch- when  I  have  so  many  importunate  applications  from 
people  who  are  glad  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  Hut  I  am  an  old 
Californian  yet — improvident  and  soft-hearted.  So  I  will  try 
and  send  something  to  you  by  the  middle  of  November. 


At  nightfall,  by  the  firelight's  cheer, 
My  little  Margaret  sits  me  near, 
And  be"s  me  tell  of  things  that  were 
When  I  was  little,  just  ln<e  her. 

Ah!  little  lips,  you  touch  the  spring 
Of  sweetest,  sad  remembering; 
And  hearth  and  heart  flash  all  aglow 
With  ruddy  tints  of  long  ago. 

I  at  my  father's  fireside  sit, 
Youngest  of  all  who  circled  it, 
And  beg  him  tell  me  what  did  he 
When  he  was  little,  just  like  mc. 


Lowell  Moon. 


GO  TO  THE  ANT,  THOU  SAVANT. 


The  British  Association,  which  is  the  most  famous  per- 
ambulating scientific  society  in  the  world,  took  up  a 
variety  of  topics  at  its  meeting  last  month,  in  Aberdeen, 
and  among  them  that  of  ants  and  their  mental  and  spirit- 
ual endowments.  The  chief  speaker  was  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, who  has  been  experimenting  for  yearson  ants,  bees, 
and  wasps,  and  who  went  into  some  details  not  contained 
in  his  book.  He  said  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  economy  of  ants  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  recognized  their  friends.  Not  only 
would  the  ants  in  any  nest,  however  large,  distinguish  be- 
tween their  own  companions  and  those  belonging  to  an- 
other nest,  even  though  belonging  to  the  same  species, 
but  this  happened  after  a  separation  of  more  than  a  year, 
and  even  when  the  ants  were  intoxicated.  Some  said  that 
this  was  due  to  scent,  and  that  ants  which  had  been  im- 
mersed in  water,  even  for  a  short  time,  were  attacked  by 
their  friends,  in  consequence  of  losing  their  peculiar  odor. 
Sir  John  answered  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that 
among  the  immense  number  of  ants  each  should  have  a 
characteristic  smell.  Moreover,  he  had  made  a  number 
of  experiments  on  this  point,  and  found  that,  at  least  in 
our  English  species,  ants  immersed  in  water,  even  for  a 
long  time,  were  still  recognized  by  their  comrades.  Sir 
John  added  that  he  had  two  ants  which  he  has  kept  ever 
since  1874;  they  were  then  full  grown,  and  must  therefore 
be  twelve  years  old.  They  are  both  queens,  and  continue 
to  lay  eggs,  showing  no  sign  of  age,  except  that  they  are 
a  little  stiff  in  the  joints.  As  regards  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion which  some  insects  are  supposed  to  possess,  Sir  John 
referred  to  some  interesting  experiments  by  M.  Fabre, 
who,  having  taken  bees  two  miles  from  home  and  whirled 
them  round  and  round  in  a  dark  bag,  let  them  out,  and 
they  found  their  way  home.  Sir  John's  experiments  did 
not  confirm  the  idea  that  they  had  any  sense  of  direction, 
except  as  men  might  be  stiid  to  have  one.  In  continua- 
tion of  previous  experiments,  Sir  John  took  forty  ants,  fed 
them  with  honey,  and  put  them  down  on  a  gravel  path, 
fifty  yards  from  their  nest.  They  wandered  about  in  all 
directions,  and  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  no  idea 
which  was  the  right  way  home. — Springfield  Republican. 


The  appearance  of  Roumelia  in  a  great  international 
quarrel  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Seventy -eight  years  ago,  on 
a  fine  day  in  June,  two  men  met  on  a  raft  moored  on  the 
Niemen,  near  Tilsit,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to 
decide,  among  other  things,  the  fate  of  Roumelia  and 
that  of  Constantinople.  At  that  moment  they  might  well 
think  themselves  able  to  parcel  out  the  world  as  they 
pleased,  for  the  one  was  Alexander  I  of  Russia  and  the 
other  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Between  two  such  men 
the  details  of  the  great  political  burglary  were  speedily  and 
simply  arranged.  The  East  was  to  fall  to  Russia,  the 
West  to  France,  while,  as  for  England  and  her  colonies, 
"  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do,"  said  Alexander, 
"and  am  ready  to  join  you  against  them."  "In  that 
case,"  answered  the  imperial  artilleryman,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "peace  is  already  made  between  us."  But  the 
two  august  rulers,  like  many  other  robbers  before  and 
since,  ended  by  quarreling  over  their  booty.  The  Czar 
had  set  his  heart  upon  Roumelia  and  Constantinople, 
while  Napoleon,  whose  keen  strategic  eye  fully  appreciated 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  gateway  between  East 
and  West,  and  who  had  his  own  designs  upon  the  Indian 
Empire,  which  he  had  ostensibly  yielded  to  Russia,  was 
secretly  determined  that  no  rival  should  ever  hold  the  key 
of  the  Bosporus.  It  was  at  length  determined  that  Rou- 
melia should  be  left  to  the  Sultan.  But  this  was  man- 
ifestly a  temporary  compromise  at  best.  Neither  party 
could  trust  the  other,  and  the  brief  friendship  was  speedily 
dissolved — with  what  result  we  all  know. — New  York 
Times. 

Wordsworth's  saying  has  often  been  repeated,  that 
many  men  of  his  age  had  done  wonderful  things,  but  that 
Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  known. 
Southey,  no  lenient  critic,  considered  his  mind  "  infin- 
itely and  ten-thousand-fold  the  mightiest  of  his  genera- 
tion." De  Quincey  speaks  of  him  as  "the  largest  and 
most  spacious  intellect, — the  subtlest  and  most  compre- 
hensive, in  my  judgment,  that  has  ever  existed  among 
men."  He  answered  to  Hazlitt's  "idea  ofa  man  of 
genius."  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  "looked  to  his  efforts  as 
to  the  efforts  of  a  creative  being."  Charles  Lamb  saw 
in  him  "an  archangel — a  little  damaged."  Scott,  Byron, 
Irving,  Christopher  North,  and  even  Carlyle,  acknowl- 
edged the  magic  of  his  influence.  Arnold  considered 
him  the  greatest  intellect  that  England  had  produced 
within  his  memory.  Flare  speaks  of  him  as  "the  true 
sovereign  of  modern  English  thought."  Sterling,  and 
Maurice,  and  Cardinal  Newman  are  agreed  that  he 
breathed  a  new  life  into  spiritual  ideas,  and  deepened  and 
freshened  the  current  of  religious  thought.  Lastly  may 
be  quoted  the  striking  testimony  of  Mill :  "  No  English- 
man, Bentham  excepted,  has  left  his  impress  so  deeply  in 
the  opinions  and  mental  tendencies  of  those  among  us 
who  attempt  to  enlighten  practice  by  philosophical  medi- 
tation.— The  Edinburgh  Revieiv. 
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A  PROMISE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


During  the  past  year  T7ie  San  Franciscan  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  inital  number,  and  has  given  a 
larger  amount  of  good  literary  matter  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. Among  our  contributors  have  been  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  Julian  Hawthorne,  "  Uncle  Remus,"  Sidney 
Luska,  andjRichard  Malcolm  Johnston.  The  list  for  the 
coming  year  has  been  enlarged,  and  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue.  The  new  year  will  be  begun 
with  a  short  serial  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
California  authors  will  not  be  neglected,  but  will  receive 
due  attention.  The  publication  of  a  page  of  the  best 
original  or  selected  music  will  be  continued.  Among  the 
other  attractions  we  announce  a  series  of  New  York  let- 
ters, which  will  be  contributed  by  that  vivacious  corre- 
spondent Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger,  recently  of  this  city. 

Beginning  with  next  week's  number,  December  19th, 
77ie  San  Franciscan  will  open  a  new  department,  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  attached  to  any  paper  published  upon 
this  coast.  This  will  be  devoted  to  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
suggestions  to  young  students  who  wish  to  take  up  any 
special  branch  of  study,  including  hints  to  beginners  who 
desire  to  make  collections  of  birds,  plants,  woods,  insects, 
lichens,  sea  or  land  shells,  fishes,  minerals,  fresh  water  or 
salt  water  algre.  Minute  instructions  will  be  given  regard- 
ing the  best  manner  of  collecting  and  preserving  speci-  | 
mens  of  all  kinds,  with  some  valuable  information  as  to 
the  points  in  this  vicinity  which  offer  the  most  fertile  field 
for  the  collector.  These  articles  possess  a  special  value, 
as  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  leading  scientific  men  | 
of  the  state,  who,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  in 
scientific  studies  among  our  young  people,  have  kindly 
given  these  simple  directions,  and  have  also  promised 
their  cooperation  in  other  ways.  These  instructions  will 
in  a  few  weeks  be  incorporated  into  a  small  hand-book, 
which  will  be  given  away  with  each  six  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  The  San  Franciscan,  or  sold  at  the  exact  cost  of 
publication.  Any  young  collector  who  wishes  to  share 
the  benefits  of  this  department  will  need  only  to  send  in 
his  name  to  be  admitted  to  correspondence  in  its  columns, 
and  will  be  priveleged  to  ask  for  needed  information  at 
at  any  time,  or  to  leave  specimens  for  identification. 
There  is  a  large  field  for  discovery  open  around  us,  and 
enterprising  boys  or  girls  who  persevere  in  one  branch  of 
scientific  study  stand  a  good  chance  to  distingaish  them- 
selves by  the  discovery  of  some  new  specimens. 

THE  JURY'S  REPORT. 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  United  States 
grand  jury  on  the  Chinese  frauds  were  handed  to  Judge 
Hoffman  last  Saturday.  The  majority  report  confirms 
the  general  opinion  that  great  frauds  have  been  committed 
in  the  Custom-house  administration  of  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion law,  but  they  found  no  indictments.  The  minority, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  no  further  than  to  say  that  frauds 
might  have  been  committed,  and  took  a  rose-colored  view 
of  the  situation.  A  careful  analysis  of  both  reports  will 
lead  the  reader  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  ma- 
jority. Both  reports  agree  that  the  number  of  Chinese  in 
the  state  and  country  have  decreased,  but  there  is  a  mate- 
rial discrepancy  in  the  estimates.  The  majority  estimate 
is  based  on  the  arrivals  and  departures  reported  by  the 
steamship  companies.  The  excess  of  departures  over  ar- 
rivals since  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  act  is  nearly  six 
thousand  five  hundred.  Adding  the  estimated  number 
of  deaths,  the  total  decrease  in  the  Chinese  population  has 
been  over  ten  thousand.  The  majority  report  leaves  out 
of  consideration  the  arrivals  and  departures  at  other  ports, 
which  show  on  their  face  an  excess  of  departures  of  four 
thousand ;  but  as  these  reports  are  not  over  reliable,  we 
may  set  them  off  against  the  smuggling  from  Victoria. 
We  are,  however,  in  no  danger  of  exaggeration  when  we 
set  the  net  decrease  of  the  Chinese  population  in  the 
country  at  ten  thousand.  The  actual  decrease  on  this 
coast  is  considerably  larger,  as  numbers  ot  the  Chinese 
have  migrated  to  the  eastern  and  southern  states. 


The  minority  of  the  grand  jury  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Chinese  population  has  decreased  by  twenty-seven 
thousand  in  the  last  three  years ;  and  on  this  they  base 
their  conclusion  that  the  Exclusion  law  has  been  fairly 
well  executed.  Their  conclusion  begs  the  whole  question, 
as  it  is  based  on  the  assumed  correctness  of  the  Custom- 
house reports.  The  minority  reason  in  a  circle,  and  in  a 
very  narrow  circle  at  that.  The  Customs  officials,  argues 
the  report,  have  executed  the  law  faithfully,  because  the 
excess  of  departures  is  twenty-seven  thousand ; — and  the 
excess  of  departures  is  twenty-seven  thousand  because  it 
so  appears  on  the  Custom-house  books.  They  miss  the 
whole  point  that  the  Custom-house  records  are  the  very 
things  that  would  be  affected  by  any  frauds.  If  any  cer- 
tificate were  given  to  a  dummy  passenger — to  a  coolie  who 
walked  off  the  vessel  and  into  Chinatown  instead  of  sail- 
ing for  China — he  would  be  counted  on  the  list  not  as  a 
dummy  but  as  a  "  departure." 

The  discrepancy,  therefore,  between  the  majority  and 
minority  estimates  of  the  decrease  in  our  Chinese  popula- 
tion is  seventeen  thousand.  Where  does  this  discrepancy 
come  in,  and  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?  Reckoning 
in  the  four  thousand  excess  of  departures  at  other  ports 
than  San  Francisco  not  counted  in  the  majority  report, 
the  discrepancy  is  reduced  to  thirteen  thousand.  The 
two  factions  of  the  grand  jury  have  ignored  each  other's 
reports  and  figures,  and  there  is  consequently  no  attempt 
to  explain  this  startling  and  apparently  irreconcilable 
difference.  The  explanation  that  at  once  suggests  itself 
is  that  of  fraud — in  plain  terms,  that  thirteen  thousand 
certificates  were  issued  to  Chinamen  that  never  sailed; 
and  these  certificates  represent  an  ultimate  increase  of 
thirteen  thousand  in  our  Chinese  population.  If  the 
figures  given  in  the  two  reports  are  correct,  this  is  the 
inevitable  conclusion;  and  it  is  a  conclusion  that  the 
grand  jury  itself  should  have  had  no  trouble  in  coming 
to. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grand  jury  went  through  the  in- 
vestigation without  an  examination  of  the  Exclusion  law. 
The  open  infractions  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  instruc- 
tions and  the  judicial  decisions  are  not  mentioned,  nor  even 
hinted  at;  but, as  it  is  a  beginning  of  investigation,  we 
should  not  complain.  We  heartly  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  subject  be  taken  up  by  the  next  grand  jury. 


THE  CABINET  AND'l.iE  LAW. 

We  trust  that  the  Pacific  coast  delegation  in  Congress 
will  induce  that  body  to  put  a  few  pertinent  questions 
to  Secretary  Bayard.  The  appearance  at  this  port  of  two 
"certificates"  issued  by  the  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  under 
which  two  Chinamen  have  attempted  to  land,  shows  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Exclusion  law  are  as  active  as  ever. 
The  certificates,  so  called,  are  issued  under  the  authori- 
zation of  Secretary  Bayard,  according  to  the  state  de- 
partment instructions  of  August  10, 1885.  These  instruc- 
tions were  as  purely  an  act  of  legislation  as  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Bayard  had  no  more  right  to 
issue  the  instructions  than  had  John  Kelly,  or  Chris  Buck- 
ey,  or  any  similar  "statesman."  Congress  should  teach 
Mr.  Bayard  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  Cabinet  officer, 
without  meddling  with  affairs  belonging  to  the  legislature. 
It  would  be  well  to  request  the  recall  of  Consul  Withers. 
A  man  who  is  so  ready  a  tool  of  usurpation  is  best  fitted 
to  adorn  a  private  station. 

Collector  Hager's  brave  talk  before  assuming  office 
has  dwindled  down  to  nothing  in  the  last  month,  and  on 
a  brief  correspondence  with  Secretary  Manning  he  has 
ordered  the  Chinamen  to  be  admitted.  It  would  seem 
that  Secretary  Manning  had  enough  to  answer  for,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  Chinese  law;  but  he  is  evidently 
hand  and  glove  with  the  gang  that  is  trying  to  break  down 
the  Exclusion  act.  His  telegram  to  Collector  Hager  in- 
dorsed the  idea  that  the  Consul's  certificate  is  as  good  as 
any  other.  The  Cabinet  that  President  Cleveland  has 
gathered  around  him  is  disposed  to  take  a  very  liberal 
view  of  its  powers.  Since  the  days  of  the  war,  when  the 
life  of  the  country  depended  on  promptness  and  energy, — 
when  the  Constitution  had  to  give  way  to  necessity,  there 
has  been  no  such  autocratic  body  as  the  present  Cabinet. 
There  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  their  power.  If  Secretary 
Manning  can  order  Chinamen  to  be  admitted  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him  from  raising  taxes 
without  the  warrant  of  Congress  and  spending  them 
without  an  appropriation?  What  use  is  it  for  Congress  to 
pass  laws  at  all  when  they  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by 
Cabinet  officers?  If  Postmaster-general  Vilas  is  to  put 
the  foreign  mails  on  tramp  steamers  when  Congress  has 
said  that  they  are  to  go  by  the  regular  lines ;  if  he  is  to 
pay  for  transportation  at  so  much  a  letter  when  Congress 
says  the  steamships  shall  receive  so  much  a  mile,  of  what  ' 


use  is  it  to  have  a  Congress?  Along  with  the  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  that  we  are  supposed  to  need,  we  would  do 
well  to  import  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  ministers 
of  state  who  have  abused  or  usurped  their  powers  may 
be  confined.  Impeachment  is  the  only  power  that  Con- 
gress possesses  to  protect  itself  against  the  Executive,  and 
the  sooner  this  power  is  used  the  better. 

The  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  withdrawing  from 
the  "  packed"  convention  that  pretended  to  represent  the 
workingmen  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  to  be  commended  as 
an  act  of  unexpected  good  sense.  The  number  of  self- 
elected  "  delegates"  from  societies  of  one  member  was 
very  comforting  to  the  small  and  noisy  class  that  is  in 
favor  of  a  riot  over  any  subject  that  can  be  mentioned; 
but  it  made  a  representation  of  the  wishes  of  the  real 
laboring  classes  an  impossibility.  The  incendiary  resolu- 
tion that  the  Chinese  "  must  go  within  sixty  days"  showed 
the  level  of  intelligence  reached  by  the  self-appointed 
majority.  The  impossibility  ot  getting  the  Chinese  out 
of  the  country  in  sixty  days,  even  in  case  they  were  will- 
ing to  go,  should  be  apparent  to  any  sane  man.  On  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
most  respectable  trades  unions  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention. This  was  not  the  result  that  the  blatant  agitators 
were  aiming  at ;  they  wished  the  respectable  organizations 
to  be  cowed  into  silence,  but  still  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  convention.  The  vote  on  the  Chinese 
resolution  was  consequently  rescinded.  Some  of  the 
seceding  organizations  fell  into  the  trap  and  returned  to 
the  floor,  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  shown  their 
wisdom  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  an  irre- 
sponsible majority.  The  actions  of  the  convention  have 
been  tempered  somewhat  by  the  fear  of  a  second  seces- 
sion, but  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  wild  talk.  One 
result  of  the  convention  will  be  to  assure  the  people  that 
the  true  workman  still  has  the  virtue  of  self-control,  and 
is  in  no  great  danger  of  being  led  by  the  nose  by  con- 
scienceless demagogues. 


It  is  a  most  ungracious  act  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,  but  our  esteemed  contemporaries  have  bowed  to 
a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  have  brought  their  massive  and 
artistic  intellects  down  to  criticising  the  disposal  of  the 
Senator  Sharon's  gift  to  the  Park.  It  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed that  a  man  has  the  right  to  spend  his  money  as  he 
pleases  provided  he  does  not  interfere  with  any  one  else 
in  so  doing.  If  Mr.  Sharon  were  living  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  build  a  music  hall  in  the  Park,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  press  of  the  city 
would  strenuously  object.  But  with  Mr.  Sharon  dead, 
and  with  Mr.  Sharon's  executors  and  legal  representatives 
expressing  the  wish,  the  intelligent  and  independent  press 
can  raise  any  number  of  obstacles.  We  suggest  that  the 
city  would  be  wise  to  take  what  it  can  get  and  be  thankful 
that  it  costs  nothing.  A  music  hall  in  the  Park  may  not 
be  an  imperative  necessity,  but  Mr.  Pixley's  judgment,  as 
Park  commissioner,  that  it  is  needed  can  surely  be  set  off 
against  the  united  opinion  of  the  intelligent  city  press. 
The  way  the  gift  has  been  received  is  hardly  likely  to  en- 
courage other  rich  men  to  trouble  us  with  any  thing  more 
of  the  sort. 

Almost  the  first  sign  of  a  wise  and  united  action  by  the 
merchants  of  this  city  was  shown  in  last  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  discuss  the  building  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  railroad.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  and  passed,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting voice,  declaring  that  "The  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  demand  the  early 
completion  of  the  coastwise  railway  line  connecting  San 
Francisco  with  the  Northern  Pacific  system  of  railroads," 
and  requesting  Congress  to  extend  the  time  in  which  the 
railroad  may  take  advantage  of  the  land  grant.  This  reso- 
lution is  important,  as  it  marks  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  commercial  body  of  this  city.  The  era  of  hostility  to 
the  true  commercial  interests  of  the  city  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  years  of  disunion  and  apathy.  These  are  to 
be  followed,  we  trust,  by  a  period  of  united  and  energetic 
action.'1  The  completion  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
road  will  be  an  important  step  in  the  commercial  progress 
of  the  city,  and  the  merchants  have  done  well  to  realize 
it.   

The  high-license  men  have  won  a  victory  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  municipal  election  of  Monday  last  turned  on 
the  question  of  raising  the  saloon  license  from  ten  dollars 
to  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  contest  was  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  saloon  men  were  badly  beaten.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  now  their  only  hope.  Other  California 
towns  will  watch  the  result  with  interest. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  VISION. 


BY.  J.  D.  STEELL. 


Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Of  old  the  blessed  angels  sung. 
When  o'er  Judea's  moonlit  plains 

Their  silver  voices  sweetly  rung, 

Loud  swelled  the  anthem,  full  and  clear, 
Round  the  rude  manger  where  he  lay — 

The  holy  babe,  unto  whose  name 
All  men  should  reverent  homage  pay; 

Though  vain  that  heavenly  message  seemed 
To  a  world  accursed  with  sin  and  wrong — 

Where  brethren  with  brethren  strove 
And  good  was  weak  and  evil  strong. 

And  poor  the  triumph  he  could  claim. 
Whom  wise  men  hailed  as  Israel's  king ; 

Since  scorn  and  hate  and  death  of  shame 
His  earthly  course  alone  should  bring. 

Melting  adown  the  streams  of  years, 
The  cadence  of  that  song  sublime, 
Reechoing  round  the  circling  earth, 
,  Is  heard  at  last  in  every  clime. 

And  men  o'er  all  the  earth  rejoice, 

When  breaks  again  the  happy  morn 
That  ushers  in  the  glorious  day 

When  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  born. 

While  old  and  young  and  rich  and  poor, 

With  gift  and  kindly  greetings  all, 
Show  forth  the  blessed  influence 

Of  this  joy's  crowning  festival. 

Glad  bells  ring  forth  a  joyous  peal, 

And  groans  with  cheer  the  plenteous  board, 

While  Christian  hearts  and  voices  join 
In  fervent  praises  to  the  Lord. 

Doubt's  phantoms  flee  the  heart  to-day, 
And  childhood's  trusting  faith  returns, 

While  kindled  at  the  sacred  fane 
Love's  fire  within  the  bosom  burns. 

"Ulory  to  God,"  began  that  song 
The  blessed  angels  sang  of  yore, 
Glory  to  God  and  love  for  men 
It's  echoes  blend  forevermore. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  I  sat  alone  in  my  chamber. 
Without,  I  could  hear  the  dreary  splash  of  the  rain ;  but 
having  lighted  the  gas  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  grate,  I 
felt  myself  proof  against  the  chill  and  damp  of  the  outer 
scene.  Seated  comfortably  in  my  easy-chair,  I  had  let 
the  book  I  had  picked  up  drop  from  my  hands,  while  I 
fell  into  a  revery,  in  which  scenes  and  incidents  connected 
with  the  holiday  season  were  naturally  recalled  to  mind. 

It  was  my  first  Christmas  in  California,  and  perhaps 
the  very  contrast  between  the  associations  of  the  time  in 
my  eastern  home  and  the  suggestions  of  the  present 
might  have  made  these  recollections  all  the  more  vivid ; 
but  certain  it  is  that,  as  my  mind  wandered  back  over  the 
track  of  years,  scene  after  scene  rose  before  me,  with  a 
distinctness  which  made  it  seem  almost  as  though  I  was 
living  over  the  old  days  of  careless  childhood  and  merry 
youth. 

Again  I  seemed  to  be  a  little  child,  hanging  up  my 
stocking  by  the  big  fireplace,  then  kneeling  by  my  mother's 
knee  to  say  my  evening  prayer,  and  being  tucked  snugly 
into  bed  before  she  left  me,  with  a  tender  kiss  upon  my 
lips,  and  that  gentle  smile  which,  alas,  will  never  beam 
upon  me  again  on  earth.  I  seemed  to  feel  again  as  I  used 
to  feel  when  I  lay  awake  for  hours  watching  the  flickering 
firelight  flaming  on  wall  and  ceiling,  until  I  almost  took 
fright  at  the  uncouth  shadows  which  I  fancied  took  the 
forms  of  the  elves  and  demons  that  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  tales  with  which  the  ignorant  Canadian  servants 
regaled  my  childish  ears,  and  would  raise  myself  on  my 
pillow,  and  gaze  around — fasten  my  eyes  on  the  old  fire- 
place, where  the  blazing  brands  flared  and  flickered  and 
dropped  down,  one  by  one,  into  ruddy  coals;  and  then,  re- 
assured, would  drop  off  to  sleep — to  dream  of  Santa  Claus 
flying  over  the  house-tops,  with  his  prancing  reindeer  team, 
and  bouncing  down  the  chimney  with  his  pack  of  gifts, — 
awakening  with  the  first  ray  of  dawn,  to  patter  over  the 
floor  and  gloat  over  my  new  treasures  of  toys  and  sweet- 
meats. 

Then  I  seemed  to  be  a  boy  again,  and  could  feel  once 
more  the  tingling  thrill  through  every  vein  as  I  glided 
over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  frozen  lake,  the  ring  of  the 
steel  of  my  skates  making  music  to  my  ears  as  I  sported 
there,  often  alone,  but  needing  no  companionship  but  my 
own  thoughts  and  the  dark,  silent  mountains  wrapped  in 
their  mantles  of  mist,  their  crowns  of  tufted  pines  trans- 
formed by  the  frost  spirit's  touch  into  diadems  of  spark- 
ling gems,  until  the  descending  sun  bathed  the  distant 
heights  in  floods  of  rosy  flame.  Then,  too,  I  joined  the 
merry  night  parties,  when  the  big  bonfire  helped  the  moon 
to  banish  the  shadows,  and  youths  and  maidens  joined 
together  in  the  exhilarating  sport.  Then  I  recalled  the 
coastings  on  the  long  hill,  and  the  sleigh  rides  on  those 
pleasant  nights  when  the  broad,  full  moon  sailed  in  splen- 
dor through  the  sky,  and  the  merry  jingle  of  the  sleigh- 
bells,  blent  with  tones  of  silver  laughter,  rang  out  on  the 
clear  frosty  air  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  town 
had  come  out  to  revel  in  the  pleasures  of  the  first  sleighing. 
The  pleasures  of  Christmas  feastings,  in  the  time  when 
the  torments  of  that  demoniac  possession  dyspepsia  was 


yet  undreamed  of,  I  seemed  again  to  experience ;  and  with 
such  recollections,  the  faces  of  old  friends— some  of  whom 
are  now  hid  away  forever  beneath  church-yard  mold, 
and  others  so  sundered  by  change  and  distance  that  I 
shall  probably  never  again  behold  them— seemed  once 
more  to  rise  before  me.  Other  scenes  crowded  upon  me; 
but,  if  among  them  arose  the  vision  of  the  trials,  the 
struggles  and  disappointments  of  my  later  life,  they  were 
but  as  fleeting  glimpses.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations 
of  life  that  memory  always  pictures  far  more  vividly  the 
pleasures  than  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 

As  this  chain  of  golden  memories,  halt  sweet  half  pen- 
sive, linked  itself  in  my  mind,  I  recalled,  too,  the  beauti- 
ful legends  and  tales  of  Christmas,  which,  told  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  my  mother  used  to  read  to  me  on  winter  even- 
ings as  I  sat  on  her  lap,  weaving  from  the  narrative  those 
wonderful  imaginings  which  make  the  child  the  truest 
poet.  The  Scripture  story  of  the  Saviour's  miraculous 
birth  seemed  also  to  shape  itself  in  my  mind  as  I  saw  it 
then ;  and  while  the  doubts  of  maturer  years  fell  from  me, 
I  seemed  to  know  once  more  the  simple,  trusting  faith  of 
my  childhood.    So  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 

I  stood  on  the  plains  of  Judea,  among  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  flocks  by  night.  Away  in  the  distance  I  could 
see  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  dark 
mass  of  the  glorious  temple  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Nearer  was  seen  the  clustering  homes  of  the  little  village 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  as  I  looked  upward  I  noticed  a  beauti- 
ful star— like  no  other  in  the  heavens,— a  glorious  orb  of 
living  ruby  flame,  which  seemed  to  dart  its  rays  directly 
down  on  the  outskirts  of  the  humble  hamlet.  Then  I 
saw  suddenly  a  rosy  radiance,  as  of  the  dawn,  spread  itself 
over  the  heavens ;  and  as  it  grew  brighter  there  appeared 
a  luminous  cloud,  on  which  I  beheld  a  concourse  of 
angels  with  garments  of  light,  and  bearing  jeweled  harps. 
Then  I  and  those  that  were  with  me  fell  to  the  ground  in 
adoration,  and  the  band  of  blessed  spirits  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  sang  in  tones  of  ineffable  sweetness,  and  with 
accents  so  clear  and  pure  that  I  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  words  of  the  anthem- 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 
On  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men! 

The  glorious  apparition  passed  away,  with  a  burst  of 
divine  melody,  and  we  rose  to  our  feet  and  conversed 
together  concerning  the  wonder  that  had  befallen  us; 
then,  as  we  still  reasoned  of  it,  there  came  three  men  of 
venerable  aspect  and  strange  dress,  who  inquired  of  us 
if  the  village  before  them  was  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
where  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  born.  One  of 
the  company  answered  that  it  was,  and  the  strangers  went 
onward,  while  we  followed,  wondering.  So,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  hamlet,  we  came  to  the  stable  without  the  inn 
upon  which  the  mysterious  star  seemed  to  rain  its  beams. 
We  entered,  and  there  in  a  manger  lay  a  babe,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  while  the  sweet-faced  mother  lay 
near,  ministered  to  by  loving  kinswomen.  The  strangers 
bowed  low  before  the  child,  and  laid  beside  him  rich 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Then  the  scene 
changed. 

I  was  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
where  a  number  of  grave  men  sat  around  a  festal  board. 
They  were  meanly  clad,  but  their  faces  bore  the  stamp  of 
noble  natures  and  lofty  aims.  On  the  table,  in  the  place 
of  honor  at  the  feast,  was  a  crystal  goblet,  from  which  the 
wine  threw  out  ruby  sparkles — the  cup  that  long  after 
should  be  sought  for  over  the  whole  earth  in  vain,  the  Holy 
Grail.  Then  I  thought  that  as.  these  rude  men  talked  to- 
gether of  the  risen  Lord  their  faces  became  transfigured, 
and  an  unearthly  splendor  filled  the  room.  So  they 
passed  and  the  scene  changed. 

I  stood  in  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  World,  dazzled  by 
the  magnificence  about  me.  On  every  side  towered 
splendid  palaces  and  stately  temples.  Works  of  exquisite 
art  I  beheld  everywhere  in  bewildering  profusion.  There 
were  beautiful  statues,  monuments,  and  fountains, 
blooming  gardens ; — all  that  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
ancient  world  had  done  for  the  adornment  of  the  mis- 
tress of  old  civilization  was  revealed  to  my  wondering 
eyes.  It  was  morning,  and  as  the  rosy  glow  deepened  in  the 
eastern  sky  it  seemed  to  bear  a  likeness  to  the  glory  that 
had  filled  the  heavens  when  the  simple  shepherds  beheld 
the  angel  band  that  heralded  the  birth  of  the  Savior. 
Then,  suddenly,  I  thought  the  streets  became  thronged 
with  people,  and  in  their  midst  I  saw  a  company  of 
Christians  led  forth,  guarded  by  a  band  of  brutal  soldiery, 
and  I  knew  that  they  were  condemned  to  death.  Yet, 
though  they  were  fast  bound,  their  forms  wasted  by  dis- 
ease, and  their  faces  pale  with  suffering,  I  thought  their 
countenances  were  radiant  with  a  great  joy.  As  they 
walked  I  thought  they  sang  a  joyful  hymn,  and  repeated 
one  to  another  the  promise  of  the  Lord— "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Then  I 
thought  the  people  murmured,  and  I  heard  them  whis- 
per to  each  other  "Behold  the  blessed  martyrs;"  and  I 
knew  that  their  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  those  of  that 
holy  band  whose  blood  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  I 
knew,  too,  that  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  fear  the  young  church,  which  was  destined  ere 
long  to  overthrow  utterly  its  mighty  fabric  and  rear  upon 
its  ruins  a  still  vaster  empire.   Then  the  scene  changed. 

I  was  in  the  great  hall  of  a  baronial  castle,  and  it  was 
night.  Flaring  sconces  blazed  along  the  walls,  where 
hung  branches  of  holly  and  wreaths  of  mistletoe ;  and 


around  the  long  board,  groaning  with  good  cheer,  sat  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  his  friends  and  retainers.  The 
vaulted  hall  rang  with  merry  laughter,  the  yule-log  was 
brought  in,  and  minstrels  sang  happy  Christmas  carols. 
Then  morning  broke ;  and  from  convent  chapel  and  high 
cathedral  tower  I  heard  the  bells  ring  out  a  joyous  chime. 
I  saw  ladies  giving  out  dole  to  the  poor  at  the  castle  gates; 
I  heard  the  voices  of  the  priests  chanting  Christmas 
masses;  I  saw,  everywhere,  signs  of  rejoicing  and  tokens 
of  good-will,  and  knew  this,  in  the  influences  of  that 
blessed  season,  binding  together  lord  and  peasant,  was 
the  dawn  of  modern  liberty.    The  scene  changed. 

I  was  in  a  mining  camp,  in  the  early  days,  when  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  inflamed 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  made  this  new  Eldorado  of  the 
West  the  goal  of  thousands  of  adventurous  spirits,  to  whom 
the  hope  of  sudden  wealth  was  more  than  all  ties  of  home 
and  kindred,  more  too  than  dangers  by  land  and  sea, 
whether  from  storm,  or  fever,  or  hand  of  savage  foe.  I 
could  hear  the  river  murmuring  under  its  icy  fetters 
through  the  rocky  ravine.  I  saw  the  winter  sunlight 
lighting  up  the  distant  mountain  peaks  "that  flashed 
like  silver  tents,"  shining  on  the  snow-covered  hills,  with 
their  scattered  clumps  of  somber  fir  and  pine,  and  bright- 
ening even  the  ill-built  shanties  of  the  straggling  town.  1 
saw  the  long  line  of  men  standing  in  single  file  at  the  post- 
office  window,  to  receive  mail,  and  heard  them  exchange 
Christmas  greetings  as  they  patiently  waited  their  turns. 
I  saw  the  happy  smiles  of  those  who  received  welcome 
missives  and  hurried  away  to  their  cabins,  to  read  over 
and  over  again  the  written  words  which  conjured  up  so 
vividly  the  scenes  of  home  that  many  a  cheek  was  wet 
with  unwonted  tears.  I  fancied  the  scenes  the  often  ill- 
written  and  ill-spelled  scrawls  could  recall  to  the  minds 
of  these  men,  alone  in  a  strange  land — the  familiar  faces 
of  wife  or  mother  or  sweetheart;  of  children,  kindred  or 
friends — pictures  of  merry  gatherings  in  their  far-away 
homes;  the  blazing  Christmas  tree,  the  groaning  board, 
the  happy  frolics  and  innocent  pleasures  of  the  time.  I 
saw  others,  too,  gathered  together  in  the  warm  and  cheer- 
ful bar-room,  where  the  allurements  of  bar  and  card-table 
for  a  time  at  least  failed  to  attract, — as  they  also  recalled 
the  scenes  of  their  far-off  homes,  sang  Christmas  songs, 
and  told  tales  of  the  pleasures  of  the  season  among  the  old 
scenes  to  which  memory  lent  its  rarest  charms. 

Once  more  the  scene  changed.  I  was  in  the  streets  of 
a  populous  city.  I  thought  I  could  look  abroad  freely 
through  wood  and  brick  and  stone,  and  could  witness  the 
Christmas  pleasures  of  rich  and  poor.  I  saw  in  thousands 
of  happy  homes  signs  of  mirth  and  festivity.  I  saw  the 
petted  darlings  of  rich  homes  awakening  from  happy 
dreams  to  find  scattered  about  them  costly  gifts.  I  saw 
also  the  children  of  the  poor  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  the  simple  toys  which  seemed  treasures  to  them.  I 
heard  the  bells  from  many  a  tower  and  steeple  ring  forth 
with  joyous  chime.  I  saw  churches  decked  with  ever- 
greens and  adorned  with  flowers.  I  heard  the  deep  or- 
gan's roll,  and  sweet  blended  voices  joining  in  magnifi- 
cent anthem  and  joyous  carol.  Alike  in  the  homes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  were  songs  of  rejoicing  and  smiles  of 
gladness.  Tables  groaned  with  good  cheer.  Beauty  wore 
her  sweetest  smiles,  and  youth's  careless  laugh  rang  out  in 
unrestrained  glee.  Broken  ties  of  affection  were  restored, 
and  happy  meetings  of  parted  friends  lent  new  joy  to  the 
festive  feast.  I  saw  the  rich  ministering  to  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  exchanging  one  with  another  tokens  of  good-will. 
In  almshouse,  hospital,  orphanage,  wan  faces  brightened; 
and  even  within  massive  prison  walls  men  looked  upon 
each  other  with  a  smile,  and  said  "  It  is  Christmas  day." 
Then  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice,  whose  cadence  was  like 
sweetest  music,  exclaim:  "  Behold,  the  blessed  influence 
of  this  holy  time  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  the  nations 
and  tribes  of  men  shall  be  bound  together  in  a  golden 
chain  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  peace  and  good-will 
shall  reign  throughout  the  earth."    So  the  vision  passed. 

I  awoke,  and  lo,  the  flush  of  dawn  was  deepening  in 
the  eastern  sky,  and  a  sweet  voiced  chime  rang  forth  the 
same  old  song  which  long  ago  was  sung  by  angels  above 
the  plains  of  Palestine : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ! 
On  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Is  it  true,  the  prophecy  of  my  vision  ?  Will  the  time  in- 
deed come  when  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught  will 
not  only  be  professed  but  practiced  throughout  the  world? 
when  the  lust  of  gain  will  cease  to  be  the  ruling  passion 
of  mankind?  when  that  "tender  morning  vision  of  beau- 
teous souls,"  the  day  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  men— 
the  federation  of  the  world,  shall  be  reality? 

When  war  shall  cease,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  along  the  land? 


The  circulation  of  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  Century 
is  so  large  in  London  that  a  firm  in  that  city  proposes  to 
start  a  rival  publication  of  similar  grade  and  character. 
The  standard  American  monthlies  retail  at  twenty-five 
cents  in  England,  although  the  American  price  is  thirty- 
five  cents.  

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  a  story  of  souls,  in 
which  a  planchette  is  made  to  act  the  part  of  a  medium 
between  the  world  and  certain  spirits  in  the  unseen.  The 
story  is  written  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  arid 
relates  to  a  graphic  account  of  a  series  of  terrible  events- 
murders,  suicides,  and  madness. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AN  ACI DENTAL  BURGLARY.. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONVI. 


At  four  o'clock  one  October  afternoon  Fred  Blakely 
walked  past  the  suite  of  offices  occupied  by  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Death  Valley  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  had  been  lounging  about  the  corridors  since 
eleven,  endeavoring  to  gain  an  audience  with  some  one  of 
the  controlling  powers,  in  the  hope  of  securing  employ- 
ment, and  he  stepped  wearily  into  the  waiting-room  of  the 
president's  office.  The  tall  darkey  who  had  hitherto  guard- 
ed the  door  with  the  autocratic  mien  of  an  Abyssinian 
prince  was  for  the  moment  off  duty.  Fred  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  then  walked  boldly  through  the  apartment  and 
knocked  on  the  inner  door.  There  was  no  response.  He 
opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  looked  in.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen.  A  sudden  resolution  fired  him.  In  the 
absence  of  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  portals  he  would 
penetrate  to  the  inner  temple,  and  there  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  potentate  whose  secret  person  was  hedged 
about  by  forms  and  ceremonies  not  unlike  those  prac- 
ticed in  foreign  courts. 

Half  abashed  at  his  own  temerity,  half  pleased  with 
the  bold  strategy  of  the  act,  he  stole  softly  in  and  sat 
down  in  a  stuffed  leathern  arm-chair.  He  had  a  fancy, 
based  upon  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  San 
Francisco  business  men,  that  four  o'clock  was  an  hour 
when  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  day  were  past,  and  af- 
forded the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  a  quiet  inter- 
view. He  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  a  copy  of  the 
afternoon  paper  that  he  found  lying  on  one  of  the  broad 
window  seats.  After  its  contents  had  been  hastily  scan- 
ned, he  amused  himself  by  listening  to  the  uproar  from 
the  street  below :  the  resonant  voice  of  a  fruit  hawker, 
calling  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  the  attractions  of  a 
wagon-load  of  damaged  bananas,  cabmen  shouting  and 
cursing  as  their  vehicles  met  in  a  dead-lock  on  the  crowd- 
ed street,  the  rumble  of  horse-cars,  a  child's  shrill  cry, 
and  the  hum  of  a  thousand  voices. 

A  sound  in  the  hall  without  roused  him  from  his  idle 
mood,  and  his  posture  stiffened,  while  he  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  spring  to  his  feet.  He  heard  a  heavy,  shuf- 
fling gait;  the  outer  door  opened  and  shut  with  a  click, 
something  rattled,  and  the  step  moved  on. 

Blakely  settled  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
^resignation,  then  jumped  up  and  walked  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  ante-room,  actuated  by  a  sudden  suspi- 
cion. His  fears  were  confirmed.  The  outer  door  was 
locked,  and  he  was  a  prisoner. 

He  bent  down  and  examined  the  lock.  The  spring- 
catch  above  was  at  his  command,  controlled  by  the 
touch  of  a  finger;  but  the  mortise  lock  was  a  different  af- 
fair— a  stout  fixture,  with  heavy  bronze  trimmings,  and 
calculated  to  defy  the  most  accomplished  burglar. 

His  first  inclination  was  to  laugh  long  and  heartily  at 
his  singular  predicament;  for,  of  course,  the  solution 
was  easy  and  evident.  Some  one  would  pass  in  the 
hall,  orthe  janitor  would  make  his  appearance ;  he  would 
graciously  accept  the  apology  that  would  ensue,  and  his 
incarceration  would  be  regarded  as  a  good  joke;  alto- 
gether too  good  a  joke,  he  ruefully  reflected,  if  it  should 
come  to  the  ears  of  his  unwitting  host,  before  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  present  himself  in  an  impressive  and  digni- 
fied manner. 

He  waited  patiently  in  the  ante-room.  That  portion 
of  the  building  was  apparently  deserted,  for  no  one  passed, 
and  he  could  only  catch  at  intervals  the  echoes  of  steps 
in  the  distance.  The  bright  gleam  of  daylight  faded  from 
the  rooms.  What  ailed  that  rascally  janitor  that  he  should 
neglect  his  duty  so  long?  Hulloa!  Why  had  the  eleva- 
tor-boy failed  to  respond  to  his  ring  the  last  time  he  had 
entered  the  building?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  cloud- 
ed atmosphere  when  he  first  slipped  into  the  rooms,  and 
the  large  feather  duster  he  had  stumbled  over  at  the  door? 
Dolt  that  he  was,  not  to  see  that  the  offices  had  been  de- 
serted for  the  day,  and  that  the  janitor  had  completed  his 
work  and  was  preparing  to  leave. 

He  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  premises.  There  was 
but  one  other  door  beside  the  one  of  which  he  had  avail- 
ed himself,  and  that  was  secured  by  a  stout  gate  lock.  He 
walked  to  the  windows  andjooked  down  upon  the  thin- 
ning crowd  pursuing  their  homeward  way  along  the  side- 
walk below,  in  serene  unconsciousness  of  his  uncomfort- 
able plight.  What  if  he  should  choose  to  remind  them 
of  his  presence  by  dropping  one  of  those  heavy  volumes 
of  Contemporary  Biography  on  their  heads?  He  con- 
jured the  sensation  that  would  result,  the  gathering  crowd, 
and  the  heavy  tread  of  policemen  ascending  the  stairs  to 
search  out  the  offender.  The  door  would  be  opened,  and 
he  would  be  enabled  to  explain  the  situation  and  make  his 
escape.  He  pictured  the  stolid  skepticism  of  the  officers, 
the  jibes  of  the  crowd.  And  who  are  you,  young  man, 
who  attempts  to  foist  such  a  story  upon  the  officers  of 
the  law, — shabbily  clad,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  with- 
out visible  means  of  support?  Locked  into  the  office  of  a 
rich  capitalist,  by  mistake,  forsooth  ! — a  room  strewn  with 
important  papers  and  containing  a  big  Hall  safe  holding 
thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  and  bonds.  Even  the  little 
articles  of  bric-a-brac  so  lavishly  distributed  throughout 
the  rooms  have  a  definite  and  tangible  value.  That  por- 
phyry vase  on  the  stand  yonder  is  worth  three  thousand 


dollars.  The  silver-fox  robe  on  the  sofa  cost  a  cool 
thousand,  and  the  Lord  knows  the  value  of  the  paintings 
on  the  walls.  Locked  in  by  mistake!  A  pretty  story. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  fine  haul  you  would  have  had,  my  boy, 
if  you  hadn't  blundered  in  your  effort  to  signal  your  con- 
federates, and  dropped  that  big  book  out  of  the  window, 
smashing  in  the  brains  of  one  of  our  most  reputable  citi- 
zens. Take  care,  my  good  fellow;  hold  your  hands 
still  while  we  turn  the  key  in  these  neat  iron  bracelets. 
Come  to  look  at  him,  he  answers  the  exact  description  of 
the  young  scoundrel  who  knocked  old  Mulligan  on  the 
head  over  at  Tar  Flat  the  other  night.  Officer  Mahony 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him — the  rascal! 

He  carefully  closed  the  blinds  and  fumbled  along  the 
mantel  for  a  brass  match-safe  he  had  observed  earlier  in 
the  day,  turned  on  the  gas  and  struck  a  light.  Then  he  re- 
viewed the  literature  on  the  desk,  and  finding  nothing 
better  to  his  taste  than  the  biographical  volumes  above 
mentioned,  was  soon  deep  in  the  histories  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  his  eye  was  attract- 
ed by  a  sketch  of  the  very  man  whose  hospitality  he  was 
involuntarily  enjoying,  a  Boston  man,  like  himself. 
Would  that  lie  could  turn  the  act  to  advantage,  when  ar- 
raigned in  court  to  answer  for  his  trespass.  Stay!  was 
there  not  a  man  named  Raymond  numbered  among  his 
father's  business  associates?  And  what  was  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  those  financial  troubles  that  had  come  upon 
the  family  in  his  own  babyhood?  Pooh  !  The  name  was 
not  uncommon.  That  man  might  be  dead  and  buried 
for  all  he  knew.  He  exchanged  the  biography  for  a  copy 
of  reports,  and  was  soon  entangled  in  a  maze  of  figures  on 
the  subject  of  street-railway  transportation,  involving  the 
cost  of  road-beds,  the  annual  wear  on  rolling  stock,  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  horses,  the  interest  on  float- 
ing bonds  and  mortgages,  and  numerous  minor  items  of 
expense.  The  small  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  twelve 
when  he  at  length  rose  and  turned  off  the  gas.  Flinging 
a  window  open,  he  looked  down  into  the  quiet  street — 
empty,  save  for  the  steady  tread  of  a  policeman  guarding 
the  bank  building  opposite. 

Fred  was  not  in  a  mood  to  view  with  poetic  apprecia- 
tion the  grim  shadows  of  the  tall  buildings — the  silence 
and  chill  where  a  few  short  hours  ago  had  been  an  eddy- 
ing stream  of  human  life.  He  was  calculating  the  dis- 
tance to  the  pavement,  and  taking  a  mental  inventory  of 
the  materials  on  hand  from  which  he  might  manufacture 
a  rope  of  sufficient  length  and  strength  to  lower  him  in 
safety  to  the  ground;  but  he  abandoned  the  plan  after  a 
brief  season  of  meditation,  picturing  to  himself  his  ig- 
noble plight  if  the  alert  watchman  should  lay  hold  of  his 
heels  as  he  came  down.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  to  wait.  He  stretched 
himself  on  the  sofa  with  the  gray  fox  robe  drawn  tightly 
up  to  his  chin,  and  sank  into  slumber. 

It  is  douhtful  if  he  had  ever  in  his  life  slept  beneath  so 
CDStly  a  covering,  but  his  rest  was  fitful  and  troubled. 
He  woke  from  a  dream  of  weary  and  aimless  wandering 
through  a  New  England  forest.  The  first  faint  rays  of 
daylight  struggling  through  the  blinds  were  to  him  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  dense  woods,  where  the  sunlight  fil- 
tered through  the  outspreading  branches  of  tall  trees. 
He  roused  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  looked  about  on  his 
strange  surroundings,  recalling  his  foolhardy  adventure 
and  its  consequences. 

His  eye  rested  on  a  small  bracket  above  his  head, 
where  a  single  spray  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  saintly  in  its 
delicacy  and  purity,  looked  from  its  sheltering  snood  of 
glossy  green  leaves.  This  delicate  flower  is  such  a  rarity 
in  San  Francisco  that  to  be  its  possessor  is  only  conso- 
nant with  the  long  purses  of  bankers  or  railroad  stock- 
holders; but  Fred,  accustomed  only  to  nature's  lavish 
production  of  these  choice  blossoms  in  his  own  New 
England,  was  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  with  sublime  as- 
surance possessed  himself  of  the  flower,  drank  in  its  per- 
fume for  a  moment,  and  then  fastened  it  carelessly  in  his 
button-hole. 

He  ran  a  small  pocket  comb  through  his  hair  and 
straightened  his  cravat,  while  he  endeavored  to  frame  in 
his  mind  a  suitable  apology  for  his  presence  in  the  office, 
but  settled  at  last  on  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  Sounds 
of  awakening  life  were  to  be  heard  within  the  building. 
He  caught  the  sound  of  the  electric  bell  as  the  elevator 
commenced  its  perpendicular  march.  A  step  sounded 
in  the  hall.  A  key  turned  in  the  lock.  Fred  knew  his 
hour  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  tried  to  brace  him- 
self to  meet  the  coming  ordeal. 

John  Raymond  had  come  down  to  his  office  at  an  un- 
usually early  hour  that  morning.  Like  most  capitalists, 
he  was  far  from  leading  the  life  of  ease  and  inertia  with 
which  he  was  generally  accredited,  and  this  day  was 
to  be  uncommonly  busy.  He  hung  up  his  hat  and 
overcoat  in  the  ante-room,  his  sable  servant  not  being 
present  to  relieve  him  of  those  fatiguing  duties,  and  en- 
tered the  office  with  the  heavy,  deliberate  tramp  of  a  man 
solid  in  flesh  and  well  along  in  years.  Seating  himself  at 
his  desk,  without  any  preliminaries  he  opened  a  drawer 
and  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  papers.  A  slight  movement 
behind  him  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  Fred. 

"My  God!" 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  Fred's  distress  of  mind, 
and  his  long  fast,  the  dim  morning  light  and  the  delicate 
flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  dark  clothes,  gave  him  quite 


a  spectral  aspect,  especially  when  he  thus  noiselessly  pre- 
sented himself  in  an  apartment  supposed  to  be  deserted; 
but  all  these  facts  combined  could  not  account  for  Ray- 
mond's singular  agitation,  his  awed  exclamation,  and  the 
fluctuations  from  fright  to  remorse  which  swept  across  his 
face.  Fred  tried  to  speak,  but  language  failed  him.  He 
could  only  look  at  the  railroad  official  with  mournful, 
appealing  eyes. 

"It — it  isn't  the  first  time  I've  seen  you,  Blakely.  I 
know  what  you've  come  for." 

"You  know?"  What  wonder  if,  after  Fred's  long  famine 
and  quaking  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  that 
waited  on  his  hasty  act,  his  voice  had  a  sepulchral  sound. 

"Yes,  Fred.  But  I  swear  I  always  meant  to  replace 
the  money.  I'll  send  her  a  check  for  the  whole  amount, 
with  interest,  this  very  day.  Now  be  off,  like  a  good  fel- 
low." 

But  Fred,  the  minute  before  crushed  beneath  a  mingled 
sense  of  guilt  and  shame  at  his  compromising  situation, 
was  quick  to  realize  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  one 
who  had  been  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  his  grave.  In- 
stead of  being  apprehended  as  a  burglar  and  dragged  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  to  tnswer  to  a  criminal  charge,  he 
had  caught  a  thief;  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  the 
trust  of  his  friend,  made  off  with  his  father's  hard  earned 
money,  who  had  eluded  the  sharpest  detectives,  and  dis- 
appeared from  sight  as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him  up,  stood  self-confessed  before  him.  He 
thought  of  his  father,  dying  impoverished  and  despairing; 
of  his  mother,  her  hands  soiled  with  labor ;  of  his  sisters, 
shabbily  clad  and  working  in  a  factory  for  their  daily 
bread;  and  his  blood  boiled  within  him.  His  language 
had  hitherto  been  characterized  by  that  refinement  of 
speech  native  to  men  who  have  been  bred  among  cultured 
women,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  oath  had  ever  before  left 
his  lips;  but  as  he  seized  the  capitalist  in  a  vise-like  grasp, 
the  tide  of  profanity  which  escaped  him  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  respect  of  a  longshore-man.  The  act  was  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  his  own  interest.  Raymond  was  reassured 
by  the  touch.  No  immortal  spirit  divested  of  its  earthly 
garment  of  flesh  and  muscle  ever  had  a  grip  like  that, 
and  only  the  nether  regions  of  a  human  heart  could  sup- 
ply the  flood  of  invective  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
apparition. 

"Who  are  you,  anyhow?  and  what  do  you  mean,  hid- 
in  a  gentlemen's  office  in  this  fashion?"  he  exclaimed  in-a 
burst  of  righteous  but  tardy  indignation.  "I'll  have  the 
police  after  you,  you  vagrant,"  noticing  for  the  first  time 
the  shabby  nature  of  Fred's  attire.  "Hands  off,  I  say. 
Let  me  go !" 

"Never,  sir,  until  you've  righted  the  rascally  crime  you 
committed  twenty  years  ago."  Fred'sgrip  tightened  until 
Raymond  felt  that  his  bones  were  beginning  to  crunch  be- 
neath the  pressure.  He  looked  into  his  assailant's  blue 
eyes,  saw  the  light  of  honest  vengeance  burning  there,  and 
he  gave  up  the  contest. 

Fred  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes  as  he  coolly 
scanned  the  check  tendered  him,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  with  an  assumption  of  indifference  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  There  would  be  no  going  back  on  that  little  slip 
of  paper;  of  that  he  felt  well  assured.  The  crime  was 
long  since  outlawed,  but  a  man  in  Raymond's  position 
would  prefer  to  pay  ten  times  that  amount  rather  than 
have  the  facts  of  the  case  blazoned  before  the  community 
or  telegraphed  to  the  state  officials  at  Sacramento,  when 
a  bill  granting  valuable  privileges  to  the  road  was  even 
then  pending. 

Blakely  turned  on  his  heel  to  leave  the  office,  without 
further  ceremony,  when  a  sudden  whim  seized  him. 
Every  cent  of  the  money  represented  by  the  check  would 
be  sent  back  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  an  able- 
bodied  man,  and  his  own  way  in  the  world  was  yet  to  be 
made. 

"Well,  what  more  do  you  want?"  said  Raymond,  in  an 
irritated  tone.  He  had  not  been  very  wide  of  the  truth 
when  he  had  averred  his  intention  of  paying  the  old 
score  some  day,  but  it  galled  him  to  think  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  young  stripling  had  forced  him  to  make  res- 
titution. 

"  I  want  employment." 

"  By  George  I" 

Secretly  Raymond  admired  the  lad's  audacity,  but  he 
answered  him  with  a  sneer : 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  be  auditor  or  treasurer 
of  the  road.  How  would  the  berth  of  president  or  treas- 
urer suit  you?  Only  name  the  capacity  in  which  you 
would  like  to  serve,  and  the  position  shall  be  at  once 
vacated  to  await  your  pleasure." 

"  Not  here,"  said  Fred,  dryly,  too  much  in  earnest  to 
regard  the  satirical  attack  with  any  thing  but  disdain.  "  I 
want  a  place  on  the  road." 

"  Superintendent,  head  foreman,  or  general  purchasing 
agent?    Mention  your  preferences,  and  be  done  with  it. ' 

"  All  right,  sir,  in  good  time,  if  you  see  fit.  Just  now 
I  want  nothing  more  than  a  chance  to  begin  at  the  low- 
est round  of  the  ladder  and  work  my  way  up." 

John  Raymond  looked  at  the  young  fellow  a  moment, 
in  sober  reflection.  It  was  true  that  he  had  been  a  rascal 
himself,  but  the  very  fact  perhaps  taught  him  the  value  of 
honesty  in  an  employe.  Truth  and  probity  looked  at  him 
from  the  young  man's  face— the  Blakely  face !  Industry 
and  capacity  were  qualities  easily  put  to  the  test.  He 
drew  a  note-book  from  his  pocket  and  jotted  down  a 
brief  memorandum,  then  dismissed  Fred  with  a  curt 
order:  "Report  at  the  superintendent's  office,  at  six 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
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TIMIDITY:  A  HINDOO  FABLE. 


A  silly  mouse,  thinking  each  thing  a  cat, 
Fell  into  a  helpless  worriment  thereat; 

But,  noticed  by  a  wizard  living  near, 
Was  turned  into  a  cat,  to  end  its  fear. 

No  sooner  was  the  transformation  done 
Than  dreadful  terror  of  a  dog  begun. 

Now,  when  the  wizard  saw  this  latest  throe,  . 
"Here,  be  a  dog,"  said  he,  "and  end  your  woe." 

But,  though  a  dog,  its  soul  had  no  release, 
For  fear  a  tiger  might  disturb  its  peace. 

Into  a  tiger  next  the  beast  was  made, 
And  still  'twas  pitiful  and  sore  afraid  ; 

Because  the  huntsman  might,  some  ill-starred  day, 
Happen  along  and  take  its  life  away. 

"  Then,"  said  the  wizard,  turning  to  his  house. 
"  You  have  a  mouse's  heart ;  now  be  a  mouse." 

'Tis  so  with  men ;  no  earthly  help  or  dower 
Can  add  one  atom  to  their  earthly  power; 

Them  from  their  smallness  nothing  can  arouse; — 
No  art  can  make  a  lion  from  a  mouse. 

foe!  Benton. 
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1. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Ferris  Lund  got  back 
to  his  rooms.  He  carefully  unwound  the  soft  tissue  paper 
in  which  his  purchase  had  been  enveloped,  and  placed 
the  vase  on  the  corner  of  the  low  mantel-piece.  It  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  object — even  more  beautiful,  amidst  its 
present  surroundings,  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  in  the 
dirty  old  curiosity  shop.  Lund  examined  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur.  It  was  a  genuine  antique ;  a  specimen 
of  the  best  period  of  Venetian  glass  manufacture — soft, 
pellucid,  glowing,  mellow  in  coloring,  graceful  and  strange 
in  form.  It  was  like  melting  jewels  dipped  in  milk. 
"What  hands  have  touched  it!  "said  Lund  to  himself, 
for  he  had  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  romance  and  senti- 
ment; "warm,  white,  Italian  hands — hands  that  could 
speak,  and  love,  and  kill !  What  rooms  has  it  enriched — 
marble  banqueting  halls,  thronged  with  the  stately  nobles 
ot  the  great  Venetian  state ;  chambers  of  lovely  women — 
rich,  shadowy,  luxurious,  secret,  beneath  whose  balconied 
window  the  black  gondola  hovered  on  the  silent  canal 
and  vanished  again  with  a  tremor  of  music !  And  it  has 
stood  by  at  the  lovers'  meeting,  the  murmured  words,  the 
dear  embrace,  the  kisses ;  perhaps,  too,  rang  again  with 
the  shriek  of  discovery,  when  the  long  rapiers  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  and  felt  for  each  other  in  the  darkness ! 
Surely  this  jeweled  boss  could  have  been  tinted  with 
nothing  less  warm  than  the  life-blood  of  a  human  heart ! 
How  the  hue  pales  and  reddens  and  palpitates,  even  now  ! 
Such  thoughts  are  fanciful — dreams  of  youth.  No;  the 
vase  is  haunted;  the  ghosts  of  its  past  possessors  are  near 
it  still." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  put  on  a  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  lit  a  cigar,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  whence 
—his  head  being  propped  by  the  cushion — he  got  the  full 
effect  of  the  vase  as  it  stood,  with  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow at  the  left  falling  upon  it  and  concentrated  in  a  point 
of  luster  on  the  blood-hued  boss  in  the  center.  In  the 
dusky  room  the  vase  seemed  to  shine  by  a  light  of  its  own 
— subtle,  opaline,  changing.  Occasionally  the  smoke 
from  Lund's  cigar,  drifting  upward  in  the  still  air,  drew 
a  vail  over  the  image ;  but  at  length  he  stopped  smoking, 
and  continued  to  contemplate  the  vase  fixedly.  The  light 
from  without  faded  every  moment,  but  the  soft  sparkle  of 
the  vase  was  distinctly  visible.  Now  it  seemed  to  hang 
in  an  abyss  of  gloom ;  nothing  else  could  be  discerned. 
Lund's  gaze  became  more  concentrated;  his  eyes  were 
widely  opened;  the  eyelids  never  moved.  There  was 
absolute  stillness  in  the  room,  save  for  the  faint  rhythmic 
sound  of  the  young  man's  breathing  :  by  degrees  even  that 
became  inaudible;  he  lay  as  motionless  as  the  dead;  but 
his  eyes  were  still  open,  nor  had  their  fixed  glance  swerved 
by  a  hair's-breadth.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  Was  the 
vase  still  visible?  No;  yes,  there  is  still  a  vanishing 
gleam,  a  single  point  of  rosy  light;  and  now  that,  too,  is 
gone. 

II. 

One  after  another  figures  rose  from  the  vase,  assumed 
human  form,  and  moved  about  the  room.  It  was  as  dark 
as  ever;  so  at  least  you  would  have  said  had  you  been 
there;  but  it  was  not  dark  to  them.  A  spiritual  light  was 
there,  the  light  of  the  world  to  which  they  belonged, — a 
world  devoid  of  space,  though  broad  and  varied  as  the 
universe;  a  world  that  knows  not  time,  though  all  things 
stand  and  move  in  orderly  succession ;  a  world  without 
matter,  though  solid  with  living  substance.  With  each 
newcomer  the  scene  gains  consistency  and  reality;  it  is 
as  if  each  brought  his  scenery  with  him,  shining  or  darken- 
ing forth,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  their  own  hearts,  and 
thus  creating  a  world  that  was  the  sensible  mirror  of  them- 
selves. How  inevitably  the  various  regions  arrange  them- 
selves, bounding  one  another  like  the  estates  of  great 
landholders !  But,  surely,  spirits  can  go  whithersoever 
they  will?  Why,  yes;  and  yet  their  barriers  are  even 
more  impossible  than  these  material  ones  of  ours;  for  they 


can  not  go  whither  they  would  not.  As  easily  might  Lon- 
don visit  Paris  as  yonder  dark-browed  being  touch  the 
hand  of  this  maiden;  though  once  on  earth  it  was  not  so. 
The  distances  of  spiritual  thought  and  affection  are  less 
easily  traversed  than  terrestrial  leagues;  and  "I  know 
you  not "  is  deeper  and  wider  than  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific. 

Lund,  standing  beside  the  couch,  sees  lying  there  the 
image  of  himself,  motionless,  silent,  its  eyes  wide  open 
and  fixed.  From  the  body  arises  a  sort  of  blue  steam  or 
emanation,  or  so  it  appears  at  first  sight ;  but  more  atten- 
tively examined,  it  is  much  more  than  this — it  is  com- 
posed of  living  particulars,  myriads  of  pictures  (or  sug- 
gestions are  they?)  of  the  mortal  existence  thus  far  ac- 
complished. Yes,  here  may  be  perceived  every  event, 
thought  and  emotion  which,  in  the  aggregate,  make  up 
this  life  and  character;  a  vapor  of  memory,  involuntary 
and  irrepressible,  offering  itself  to  the  perusal  of  every 
chance  comer — were  it  but  discernible  by  mortal  eyes. 
And  is  it  not  discernible?  Whence  this  impression,  which 
prompts  us  to  say  of  one  man  "  He  is  dangerous,"  of  an- 
other "  He  is  false,"  of  a  third  "  He  is  honest  and  pure?" 
— a  dim  impression,  no  doubt,  and  easily  dissipated  by  the 
concrete  distractions  of  social  intercourse,  but  real  and 
abiding  in  a  world  where  the  vail  of  the  senses  no  longer 
dulls  our  apprehension. 

Lund,  however,  spends  but  a  moment  in  this  contem- 
plation. On  every  side  of  him  seemingly  illimitable  fields 
of  vision  open ;  stone  walls  and  all  material  obstacles  are 
as  permeable  to  his  sight  and  movement  as  the  impalpa- 
ble atmosphere :  and  there  is  an  expedition  afoot.  He  is 
already  equipped  and  on  the  road,  through  scenes  that 
are  strange  though  made  up  of  what  is  familiar.  At  in- 
tervals certain  objects  and  circumstances  fix  themselves 
upon  his  attention;  they  are  not  important  in  themselves, 
but  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  Yonder  white  horse,  with 
the  black  ears  and  tail,  for  instance;  or  this  turn  of  the 
road,  with  the  pool  on  the  right  and  the  peddler  resting 
under  the  hedge ;  or  the  sunlight  streaming  downward  in 
hazy  rays  between  those  two  dark  clouds;  or  the  long, 
sloping  roof  of  that  wayside  cottage,  the  tall  hay-rick  be- 
hind and  the  two  children  staring  over  the  gate;  or  the 
sudden  lurch  and  swing  of  the  coach  as  the  wheel  plunges 
into  the  deep  rut;  or  the  distant  view  of  the  town,  with 
the  sun  setting  in  a  red  glow  behind  it,  against  which  rises 
tall  and  dark  the  tower  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  again,  chance 
words  and  fragments  of  conversation,  such  as  "On  Wed- 
nesday at  four  o'clock,"  "I  only  do  what  I  can,  sir," 
"Jump  in — jump  in!  where  are  the  others?"  "Of  all  luna- 
tics escaped  from  purgatory,"  "Pardon  me!  I  thought  I 
was  speaking  to,"  "If  you  don't  believe  it,  get  her  alone 
and  ask  her."  These  sentences  were  each  given  with  the 
voice  and  intonation  belonging  to  them,  and  carried  with 
them  the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  speakers.  Throughout, 
too,  there  was  an  impression  of  something  momentous, 
something  full  of  interest,  hope  and  promise,  in  the  near 
future;  but  the  anticipation  seemed  prophetic  not  ex- 
plicit— an  emotion  rather  than  a  knowledge.  "It  is  the 
turning  point  of  my  life,"  Lund  often  said  to  himself,  in 
his  vision.  And  although  he  was  himself  making  the 
journey — undergoing  the  adventure  and  the  experience, 
yet  who  but  he  was,  all  the  while,  looking  on  as  a  spec- 
tator, listening,  observing,  commenting,  amused,  per- 
plexed, as  if  a  man  should  sit  in  the  audience  and  behold 
himself  enact  a  character  on  the  stage?  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  double  existence'troubled  him  not;  and  no 
wonder,  since  he  could  regard,  unmoved,  his  own  inani- 
mate body  extended  there  on  the  couch,  its  eyes  fixed  and 
staring  at  darkness.  A  man  learns  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  circumstances. 

What  chiefly  annoyed  Lund  was  that  he  could  not  make 
out  the  identity  of  his  traveling  companion;  he  could  see 
himself  objectively,  but  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  look  at  this 
companion  the  latter  in  some  way  eluded  him.  And  yet 
they  sat  and  walked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  spoke  to- 
gether face  to  face.  It  was  very  annoying.  After  all, 
though,  what  matter  about  one's  company  when  the  end 
of  the  pilgrimage  is  love — love  !  and  the  loveliest  maiden 
in  the  world! 

This  knocking  and  pounding  were  most  extraordinary. 
Was  it  the  jolting  of  the  coach  over  the  rough  pavement? 
No;  it  was  the  mob  at  the  doors  of  the  jail,  come  to  drag 
the  prisoner  forth  and  kill  him.  Nonsense;  yonder  old 
book -worm  is  dropping  his  armful  of  books,  one  after  an- 
other.  When  they  are  all  gone  the  pounding  will  stop, 

unless  he  picks  them  up  again.    But  there  again  Ha! 

So  dark,  too  !  What  is  it?   All  right ;  yes;  here! 


III. 

Lund  staggered  to  his  feet,  pressed  his  hands  to  his  eyes, 
stood  unsteadily  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  groped  his 
way  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  A  glare  of  light  from 
the  hall-way  dazzled  him  so  that  he  blinked  and  shaded 
his  eyes ;  but  there  was  a  man  standing  there — a  young 
man, — handsome,  vigorous,  laughing,  and  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"Why,  Ferris,  old  man,  how  are  you?  Have  you  for- 
gotten Jack  Austen?  They  told  me  you  were  here,  and  I 
was  bound  to  get  at  you.  What's  the  matter?  Been  asleep, 
of  course;  your  old  tricks !  The  same  old  Lund!  But  no 
more  naps  this  evening;  I've  come  to  wake  you  up." 

"Come  in,"  said  Lund,  shaking  his  hand  cordially. 


"I  don't  know  what  I  could  have  been  thinking  of. 
laid  down  a  few  minutes  ago  to  smoke  a  cigar;  but  that 
was  before  sunset,  and  now  it  is  dark.   I  wasn't  sleepy, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  have  were  you  knocking  long?" 

Austen  only  laughed,  stumbled  against  a  chair,  and 
sat  down  in  it.  Lund  got  a  match  and  lit  his  lamp.  Aus- 
ten glanced  round  the  room,  and  then  fixed  his  gray  eyes 
on  his  friend,  with  an  amused  expression. 

"Sleepy!"  exclaimed  he,  "I  should  say  so!  you're 
asleep  yet;  and  here  it  is  not  eight  o'clock.  Your  habits 
cry  out  for  reform,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I  am  the  man  for 
your  need.  This  isn't  half  a  bad  little  corner  you've 
squeezed  yourself  into,  by  the  by.  And  how  comes  on 
the  science  of  Esculapius?" 

Lund  pointed  to  a  framed  diploma  hanging  on  the 
wall,  which  announced,  to  whom  it  might  concern,  that 
Ferris  Lund  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

"My  dear  doctor,  accept  my  homage  and  congratula- 
tions!" said  the  other,  patting  his  friend  on  the  knee. 
"But  is  this  your  official  chamber?  Is  it  here  that  the 
cupping  and  blistering,  the  physicking  and  philtering,  are 

transacted?" 

"I  haven't  begun  practice  yet,"  replied  Lund.  "There 
is  no  hurry;  and  I  am  more  interested  in  the  literary  phase 
of  the  profession  than  in  the  practical.  I  have  a  notion  of 
writing  something." 

"Bah  ! — the  literary  phase!  Write  a  novel,  or  an  arith- 
metic, or  a  love  sonnet,  if  you  like;  but  a  work  on  medi- 
cine—no !  What  you  want  and  must  have,  Ferris,  is  activ- 
ity. You  are  always  going  into  brown-studies,  and  falling 
asleep.  Why  didn't  you  follow  my  example  and  join  the 
army?  You  might  have  been  surgeon  if  you  wished; 
but — at  any  rate  you'd  have  had  some  fun  !  Why,  during 
these  eighteen  months  since  I  saw  you  last  I've  never  had 
a  dull  hour — not  even  when  I  was  asleep ;  and  I've  seen  the 
world,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  something.  The 
worst  of  you  is,  you  have  an  independent  income ; — the 
best  opening  for  you  would  be  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
However,  I  have  three  months'  leave;  and  that  is  so 
much  to  your  good.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  I'm  generally  here  in  the  evenings,"  replied 
Lund,  smiling  at  the  vivacity  of  his  companion. 

"  Of  course  you  are;  but  now  I'm  going  to  bring  you 
up  with  a  round  turn.  In  the  first  place,  we  start  in  half 
an  hour  for  the  opera,  where  I  have  the  entree  of  Lady 
Pamela's  box ;  and  between  the  acts  you  shall  go  behind 
the  scenes  and  be  presented  to  the  diva ;  and  as  you  are 
a  handsome  dog,  in  spite  of  your  laziness,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  got  an  invitation  to  sup  with  her.  You  are 
sadly  deficient  in  the  discipline  and  civilization  which 
only  woman  can  effect,  and  you  couldn't  do  better  than 
begin  with  the  diva.  And  secondly,  to-morrow  (or  next 
day,  for  you'll  want  to  sleep  all  day  to-morrow) — day 
after  to-morrow,  then,  we  start  on  a  journey." 

"  A  journey?"  repeated  Lund,  looking  up. 

"  A  journey,  a  pilgrimage,  a  campaign,  or  whatever  you 
like.  At  all  events,  we  take  our  places  on  the  coach ; 
and  a  day's  jolting,  more  or  less,  will  bring  us  to  our  des- 
tination." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  All  in  good  time.  I'm  not  going  to  unfold  myself 
any  further  at  present.  But  you  shall  see  some  wise  fel- 
lows, and,  which  is  more,  some  householders,  and  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  there  is  between  this  and  Tom 
o'  Groat's;  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to;  and  a  rich 
fellow  enough,  go  to;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and 
every  thing  handsome  about  her;  come  away!  and  if  I 
do  not  show  you  good  reason,  forget  not,  when  time  and 
place  shall  specify,  to  write  me  down  an  ass  !" 

"  A  traveling  booth  would  suit  you  better  than  the 
army,"  said  Lund.  "  Well,  we  will  think  further  about 
the  journey;  but  as  for  to-night  " 

"  Give  me  to-night,"  the  other  exclaimed,  flourishing 

the  light  cane  he  carried,  "and  I'll  answer  for  . 

Hullo!  bv  Jove!" 

There  had  been  a  crash.  The  cane  had  struck  the 
Venetian  vase  and  knocked  it  off  the  mantel-piece,  and 
it  lay  on  the  floor  in  irremediable  fragments. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  fellow,"  said  Austen.  "Was 
it  valuable?" 

"  That's  as  one  happens  to  feel,"  replied  Lund.  "But 
it  had  lived  to  a  good  age,  and  very  likely  it  had  served 
its  purpose." 

IV. 

"  Let's  get  out  and  stretch  our  legs,"  said  Austen,  a 
couple  of  days  later.  "  If  I  were  the  king,  I'd  make  con- 
victs ride  all  day  in  stage  coaches.  And  you  are  even 
worse  than  usual.  I  believe  in  my  soul  you're  in  love  with 
the  diva!" 

"I  would  not  presume — until  the  rest  have  got  through," 
Lund  answered. 

"Then  what  the  deuce  makes  you  so  mum?  Any  one 
would  swear  you  were  hatching  a  sonnet." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  puzzled,"  said  Lund. 

"Puzzled?    Oh,  about  our  destination.  Curiosity 

"  Not  at  all.  Perhaps  I  could  tell  you  more  about 
that  than  you  could  tell  me." 

"  Been  down  here  before,  then — eh?  O  you  sly 
dog!" 
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THE:   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  Wrong  again.  I  was  never  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try since  I  was  born." 

"  Then  what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Well,  for  instance:  a  dozen  times  to-day  you  have 
said  something  thct  I  knew  you  were  going  to  say  before 
you  spoke." 

"  In  other  words,  you  find  my  conversation  monoto- 
nous. Thanks.  If  I  used  my  tongue  as  little  as  you  do, 
I  might  contrive  to  be  more  original." 

"Nonsense,  Austen.  It  was  the  same  with  the  others — 
the  driver,  the  guard,  the  old  lady  on  the  back  seat.  I 
recognized  them  all,  and  remembered  what  they  were 
going  to  say — if  the  expression  be  allowable.  And  this 
old  posting-house :  if  I  had  lived  here  a  month  it  could 
not  be  more  familiar  to  me." 

Austen  stared  doubtfully  at  his  friend,  and  laughed. 
"  Oh,  you  were  always  full  of  your  mysteries,"  he  said. 

"I'll  give  you  a  test,  then.  I'll  tell  you  the  color  of  the 
near  leader  they're  going  to  give  us  this  post." 

"  Lay  you  five  to  one!"  cried  Austen,  quickly. 

"  It  would  only  be  taking  your  money.  A  white  mare, 
with  black  tail  and  ears." 

"  White  mare  with  black  ears  and — I'll  give  you  ten! 
I'll  give  you  twenty,  by  Jove!  Twenty  to  one,  in  guineas!" 

Lund  shook  his  head.  "  Let's  go  to  the  stable,"  said 
he. 

They  sauntered  across  the  road,  and  found  the  stable 
at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"There;  you  can  see  for  yourself,"  remarked  Lund, 
quietly.  And,  in  fact,  the  hostler  was  just  bringing  out  the 
animal  which  he  had  described. 

Austen  gazed  at  the  mare,  and  at  Lund,  and  for  once 
he  was  silent.  "  Do  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor 
there's  no  game  in  this?"  he  demanded,  at  length. 

"I  have  told  you  what  I  know.  How  I  know  it  I  know 
no  more  than  you." 

Austen  whistled  and  walked  round  the  mare,  examin- 
ing her.  "The  near  leader,  isn't  she?"  he  said  to  the 
hostler. 

"She,  sir?  no,  sir;  the  near  wheeler  she  be,"  re- 
plied the  man. 

Austen  glanced  at  Lund,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"  You're  mortal  after  all!" 

"  I  should  be  rather  glad  than  otherwise,"  he  replied. 

"  Jim,"  said  the  stable-master,  coming  forth,  "you'll 
'ave  to  put  'er  on  in  front  this  trip.  The  bay's  gone 
lame. 

"  Right,  sir,"  responded  the  hostler. 

Austen  and  Lund  returned  to  the  coach,  in  silence. 
"  It  must  be  a  coincidence,  you  know,"  the  former  broke 
out,  finally.    "  How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

"  I  think  it's  the  Venetian  vase,"  said  Lund. 

"  Now  then,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  coachman, 
coming  out  of  the  house,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  "jump  in!  jump  in!  Where  are  the 
others?" 

"  At  any  rate  it's  not  a  coincidence,"  Lund  muttered 
to  himself  as  they  took  their  places.  The  whip  cracked 
and  they  were  off  again. 

Austen,  with  the  sense  of  personal  indignity  that  some 
persons  feel  at  being  confronted  by  any  thing  they  can- 
not explain,  settled  himself  in  his  corner,  and  for  the 
most  part  said  nothing.  Lund  was  also  taciturn,  but  for 
other  reasons.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  experienced 
mysterious  phenomena,  generally  of  a  subjective  order, 
and  had  become  in  a  manner  accustomed  to  them  ;  but 
they  had  been  brief  and  incoherent,  leading  to  nothing 
and  suggesting  nothing.  A  voice  had  spoken  to  him  in 
solitude;  sometimes,  when  he  had  sat  alone  in  his 
chamber,  he  had  had  a  feeling  of  not  being  altogether 
alone ;  sometimes  the  image  of  an  absent  friend  would 
strongly  impress  itself  on  his  mind,  and  within  two  hours 
he  would  either  have  met  that  friend  or  received  a  letter 
from  him.  Once,  as  he  entered  the  college  lecture-room, 
he  had  seen  the  figure  of  his  father  standing  on  the  lower 
step  of  the  platform,  regarding  him  earnestly;  and  as  he 
advanced,  surprised,  to  speak  to  him,  the  figure  had 
vanished;  and  Lund,  returning  home  immediately,  had 
found  his  father  lying  dead,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
His  temperament  inclined  him  to  cultivate  chiefly  those 
paths  of  medical  science  which  lead  to  the  obscurer 
regions  ol  physiology  and  pathology,  and  to  the  problems 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body;  but  the  dogma 
of  spiritism  had  not  at  this  period  declared  itself,  and 
Lund  would  in  any  case  have  shrunk  with  associating  him- 
self with  such  a  movement.  His  was  a  profoundly  rev- 
erent nature,  and  he  would  not  voluntarily  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  his  bodily  senses  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
a  future  state.  His  constitution  was  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive, though  uniformly  healthful.  His  life  was  more 
mental  than  physical.  He  had  never  condescended  to 
grossness,  in  deed  or  word:  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, he  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man.  He 
could  not  reason  from  man  to  God,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  assume  God  in  order  to  explain  man.  Like  many 
others,  therefore,  his  morality  was  a  matter  of  taste  and 
fastidiousness  rather  tljan  of  charity  and  faith.  It  was 
an  anchor  of  clay,  which  held  well  enough  while  the 
waters  were  calm,  but  was  liable  to  give  way  in  a  storm. 

But  the  dream,  or  vision,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had 
preceded  the  appearance  of  Austen  and  the  present  ex- 
pedition was  unlike  any  former  experience.    It  was  con- 


nected and  cumulative,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
prognostics  were  being  realized  inspired  a  mystic  excite- 
ment in  Lund ;  he  could  not  think  that  this  should  occur 
except  as  the  forerunner  of  some  important  and  effective 
event  to  himself.  It  wrought  in  him  a  secret  pride,  as 
one  who  was  spiritually  distinguished  above  other  men — 
who  was  being  led  by  supernatural  guides  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  destiny.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
felt  absolved  from  the  necessity,  incumbent  upon  other 
men,  of  ordering  his  conduct  or  limiting  his  expectations 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  He 
was  in  higher  hands;  and  his  only  concern  was  to  follow 
the  signs  thus  vouchsafed  him.  It  is  true,  the  invitation 
happened  to  wear  a  most  attractive  aspect.  But  men 
have  been  known  to  go  to  death,  or  to  plunge  into  crime, 
under  the  same  persuasion  of  a  more  than  human  author- 
ity. As  soon  as  any  power  is  admitted  to  the  precedence 
of  our  private  conscience  and  judgment,  there  is  no 
longer  any  counting  upon  the  issue.  Can  any  great  good 
come  to  us,  apart  from  any  special  effort  or  desert  on  our 
part?  At  all  events,  we  sometimes  sustain  great  harm 
through  neglecting  to  make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  it. 


V. 

The  coach  gave  a  great  lurch,  waking  up  the  old  lady 
who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  back  seat,  and  dieting 
an  oath  from  Austen,  but  not  taking  Lund  by 
surprise.  It  would  have  surprised  him  now,  had  any  of 
the  foreknown  episodes  failed  to  occur.  He  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  smiled  inwardly  to  behold  a  dark  and 
lofty  tower  rising  against  the  crimson  background  of  sun- 
set. 

"  Our  troubles  are  about  over,  I  fancy,"  said  Austen. 
"Now,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  us  the  name  of  this  place?" 
"  No." 

"What?    Has  the  prophetic  fury  begun  to  subside?" 

"  Prophecy  never  concerns  itself  much  with  names,  so 
far  as  I  know,"  said  Lund,  who  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  his  companion's  jesting  treatment  of  a  matter  that 
was  no  jest  to  himself.  But  we  are  going  to  put  up  at  an 
inn  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street  as  you  enter  the 
town,  with  a  big  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard." 

Now  Austen  had  been  turning  over  certain  ideas  in  his 
mind  during  the  last  few  hours,  and  had  arrived  at  cer- 
tain conclusions,  one  of  which  was  that  his  friend  had 
been  playing  upon  him  a  deliberate  and  artfully  prepared 
deception.  He  was  resolved,  accordingly,  to  pay  him 
back  in  the  like  coin;  and  though  he  could  not  attempt  a 
reputation  for  seership,  he  thought  it  would  go  hard  if  the 
opportunity  for  some  other  sort  of  practical  joke  did  not 
present  itself.  Meanwhile  he  affected  to  accept  Lund's 
latest  announcement  with  admiring  bewilderment,  in 
order  to  throw  the  latter  off  his  guard. 

"  It  certainly  is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  I 
ever  came  across,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  wish  I  could  have 
had  ten  minutes  of  your  faculty  at  the  last  Derby.  I 
have  heard  of  such  things,  of  course ;  but  I  never  had  a 
serious  thought  about  them  before.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  the  end  of  it  all  is  to  be? " 

"A  tolerably  complete  idea,"  replied  Lund,  "though 
certainly  the  latter  part  of  my  forebodings  are  a  little  dis- 
ordered and  obscure.  The  mirror  that  I  was  looking  into 
was  shattered  at  that  point,  perhaps.  However,  Austen,  I 
can  see  you  think  it's  all  nonsense,  and  I  won't  trouble 
you  with  any  more  of  it." 

"Aha!"  said  Austen  to  himself,  "the  soothsayer  is 
trying  to  get  on  the  safe  side  before  I  catch  him.  He 
must  take  me  for  a  fool ! "  Aloud  he  said,  "  My  dear 
fellow,  you're  on  the  wrong  track,  entirely.  You  know 
what  a  hand  I  am  for  gabbing;  but  no  one  could  see 
what  I've  seen  to-day  without  being  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat  by  it." 

The  stage  having  reached  its  stopping  place,  the  young 
men  alighted  and  walked  on  to  the  inn,  which  was  but  a 
short  distance  off.  "  It  was  in  this  town,  you  know,"  re- 
marked Austen,  "  that  my  school  days  were  passed,  and 
I've  been  at  pains  to  keep  up  some  of  the  acquaintances 
I  made  here.  They're  deuced  nice  people.  We  shall 
have  lots  of  fun.  To-morrow  morning  we'll  go  over  to 
Sir  Tom  Frobisher's.  He's  a  magistrate,  and  has  lots  of 
money ;  but  he  knows  how  to  live.  He  and  I  have  had 
some  roaring  times  together.  He  knows  every  pretty  j 
girl  within  twenty  miles  of  here— and  they  know  him  !  I 
His  sister  lives  with  him.  She's  rather  slow — religious  and  | 
all  that ;  but  he  doesn't  mind  her.  Then  there's  a  niece  j 
— a  wonderful  fine  girl,  a  capital  horsewoman,  and  always 
up  to  a  lark.  You  will  fall  dead  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  you  and  I  will  probably  have  to  fight  a  duel,  for  I've 
sworn  she  shall  be  mine.  But  never  mind — I'll  only 
shoot  a  button  off  your  coat.  Well,  here  we  are,  and 
here's  your  pump  in  the  court-yard,  as  natural  as  life.  I 
hope  you  foretell  a  good  dinner  into  the  bargain,  for  I'm 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

They  entered  the  inn,  which  was  an  ancient  and  roomy 
structure,  as  clean  as  a  bandbox,  and  with  an  atmosphere 
about  it  of  mellow  ale  and  Old  Toryism.  They  were 
met  by  an  elderly  waiter,  with  a  black  dress-coat  and  a 
ruffled  shirt.  Upon  seeing  Austen,  he  bowed  with  a  bland 
smite  of  recognition. 

"  Ah,  Horkins,"  said  the  latter,  "  here  you  are  again, 
and  looking  younger  than  ever!    How  is  my  worthy  host,  I 
Mr.  Ferguson?" 


Horkins  assumed  a  mournful  expression.  "  You 
'aven't  'eard  the  sad  news,  sir.  I  was  quite  cast  down 
myself,  sir;  'ad  an  hindigestion  for  two  days.  Yes,  sir; 
Mr.  Ferguson  'e  departed  this  life  four  months  back; 
and  a  very  genteel  funeral,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

"  By  Jove!  poor  old  Ferg!  And  who's  got  the  place 
now  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  very  nice  party,  sir — a  very  genteel  party,  in- 
deed. I  don't  know  whether  you  'ad  'is  acquaintance, 
sir?  Mr.  Lambert." 

"  You  don't  mean  Jordan  Lambert,  the  under-master 
at  the  school?  Jordan  Lambert  keep  an  inn!  Some 
other  fellow,  eh?" 

"  No,  sir;  Mr.  Jordan  Lambert  is  the  party.  Heyes 
give  way  a  while  ago;  too  much  literary  happlication,  I 
presume;  'adn't  no  regular  means  of  support,  and  when 
this  hopportunity  hoffered,  why  'e  stepped  in.  And  a 
very  good  landlord  he  is.  sir — he  and  Miss  Lambert  be- 
tween 'em." 

"  Mollie  Lambert,  too?  Well,  this  is  a  queer  world! 
Why,  Horkins — however,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  friend  here  and  I  are  uncommonly  hungry — that's  the 
main  point;  and  we  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Lambert  can  give  us  a  few  chops  and  a  steak,  and  a  bot- 
tle or  two  of  good  claret." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  briskly.  "  This  way, 
gentlemen,  please.  Chops,  sir — bit  of  soup  to  begin 
with — boiled  potatoes — slice  of  puddin' — bottle  Volnay — 
little  sherry?  Very  good,  sir;  directly!"  He  ushered 
them  into  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  room,  with  mahogany 
furniture  upholstered  with  black  hair-cloth,  and  a  coal 
fire  in  the  grate.  The  room  communicated,  through  a 
door  on  the  left,  with  a  neat  bed-chamber,  where  the 
travelers  proceeded  to  purify  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
travel. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  already  posted  about  all  this?" 
said  Austen,  pleasantly,  when,  having  completed  their 
toilets,  they  sat  down  in  a  couple  of  easy-chairs  before 
the  fire. 

"  No;  my  recollection  seems  to  be  suspended  at  pres- 
ent," Lund  replied.  "  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the 
knocking  began." 

"  The  knocking  ?  " 

"  Well,  let  it  go  at  that;  it's  a  notion  of  mine.  So  this 
is  your  old  school-place,  is  it?  " 

"  My  school-place  in  more  ways  than  one !  I  don't 
know  that  my  old  instructor  would  give  a  very  brilliant 
report  of  me;  old  Lambert,  here,  for  instance,  used  to  say 
that  I  could  never  have  spoken  Latin,  even  if  I'd  been 
born  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  Virgil.  He  had  a  clever 
tongue  in  his  head,  had  old  Lambert ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  keeping  an  inn  is  as  comfortable  a  way  of  ending 
one's  days  as  any.  But  he  came  of  a  good  stock ;  his 
uncle  was  a  general  under  Wellington,  and  quite  a  swell. 
And  the  daughter — well  it  was  hard  on  her." 

"  Has  she  no  relatives?  " 

"  I  fancy  not;  but — here  comes  dinner." 


VI. 

At  dinner,  under  the  influence  of  the  claret,  which  was- 
good,  Austen  became  more  than  ever  vivacious,  and  told 
many  anecdotes  about  his  early  adventures  in  the  town. 

"  If  I  didn't  learn  Latin,"  said  he,  "  I  learned  a  good 
deal  about  some  of  the  things  that  Horace  and  Ovid  and 
those  other  old  chaps  used  to  write  of.  You're  such  a  con- 
founded saint,  Ferris,  that  to  hear  of  my  going-on  would 
make  you  blush.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  spoke  to  a 
pretty  woman  in  your  life  except* upon  compulsion;  I'm 
sure  the  diva  the  other  night  must  have  thought  you  had 
vocal  paralysis.  But,  as  for  me,  I  was  always  just  as  bad 
the  other  way.  I  lose  my  heart  at  sight ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  the  girls  don't  help  me  out  a  bit ;  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  me  would  be  to  find  a  handsome 
woman  who  could  say  no!  Now,  there  was  a  girl — never 
mind  her  name,  poor  soul — call  her  Mary  for  convenience 
— she  was  as  pretty  a  creature  as  ever  stepped  in  slippers, 
and  demure  as  piecrust.  But  really,  my  dear  fellow,  it 
takes  a  cleverer  man  than  I  am  to  see  through  a  woman, 
let  her  appear  as  simple  as  she  may.  And  they  all  want 
to  get  married — that's  the  deuce  of  it.  Why  can't  they 
be  content  to  have  a  little  fun,  and  be  done  with  it?  Well, 
it  was  a  pretty  close  thing  for  me  as  regarded  Mary.  If 
she  had  held  out  a  little  longer  I  believe  I  should  have 
given  in ;  and  you  might  have  been  sitting  in  a  two-pair 
back  lodgings  with  me  and  Mrs.  Austen  at  this  moment. 
But  deuce  take  it!  it's  better  as  it  is.  My  conscience 
bothered  me  a  little  for  a  time;  but  she's  all  right  now, 
and  every  thing's  for  the  best.  Heigho!  Have  another 
glass?" 

Lund  refused.  He  was  a  moderate  drinker,  and  the 
condition  of  his  friend,  who  had  obviously  had  quite  as 
much  as  was  good  for  him,  was  in  itself  enough  to  prompt 
him  to  abstain.  "You  seem  to  think,"  he  said,  rather 
severely,  "that  a  thing  is  good  only  so  far  as  there  is  fun 
in  it.  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  women,  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  had  thoughts  of  what  a  woman  might  be 
to  a  man.  If  I  had  talked  to  the  diva,  as  you  call  her, 
in  the  way  you  and  the  others  did,  there  might  have  been 
some  fun  in  it ;  but  when  the  time  came  that  I  loved  a 
woman,  and  wished  to  make  her  my  wife,  the  recollection 
of  the  fun  I  had  with  the  diva  would  not  be  pleasant ;  or, 
if  I  didn't  mind  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  me.    There  are 
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certain  kinds  of  feelings  that  a  man  can  have  only  once ; 
if  he  plays  fast  and  loose  with  them,  he  will  have  to  do 
without  them  ever  afterward.  If  you  degrade  yourself 
with  one  woman,  you  can  never  do  justice  to  any  other.' 

"Spare  me — spare  me !" cried  Austen,  jocosely.  "Lund, 
M.  D.  must  be  a  mistake;  D.  D.  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
stand." 

"I  am  only  talking  common  sense,"  returned  the  other, 
reddening  a  little ;  "and  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment,  "that  this  journey  of  ours  has  been  to  me 
something  more  than  a  mere  series  of  verifications  of 
things  I  had  dreamed.  I  saw  in  that  dream  the  face  of  a 
woman ;  it  is  as  clear  to  my  memory  now  as  if  she  were 
standing  before  us;  and  fifty  years  hence,  if  I  live  so  long, 
I  shall  not  have  forgotten  it.  I  have  never  seen  her  act- 
ual self;  I  don't  know  who  she  is,  or  what  she  is,  or  where 
she  is;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  is  the  woman  that  I 
love,  and  I  shall  never  love  any  other.  That  she  does  ex- 
ist, I  am  certain ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  come  to  this 
town  to  meet  her.  But  if  I  had  lived  the  sort  of  life  you 
seem  to  find  so  attractive,  then,  instead  of  feeling  it  a  de- 
light and  a  blessing  to  meet  her,  it  would  be  a  dismal  and 
wretched  catastrophe.  For,  if  I  had  still  reverence  enough 
left  for  woman  to  appreciate  her,  I  would  show  it  by  tak- 
ing myself  out  of  the  way ;  and,  if  the  reverence  was  gone, 
then  every  thing  would  be  gone  that  is  worth  keeping!" 

"Ton  honor,  my  dear  boy,  I've  not  an  idea  what  you're 
so  touchy  about,"  observed  Austen,  taking  out  a  cigar 
and  lighting  it  over  a  lamp.  "Of  course,  you  know,  one 
respects  respectable  women,  and  all  that;  but  then,  you 
know,  there's  most  as  big  a  difference  between  one  woman 
and  another  as  there  is  between  her  and  a  man  !" 

"In  one  sense  that  may  be  true ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that 
whoever  has  had  a  hand  in  bringing  a  woman  down  loses 
the  power  of  thinking  honestly  of  any  woman  whatever." 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  intend  to  keep  up  with  your  con- 
founded high-flying  notions,"  exclaimed  Austen,  becom- 
ing impatient.  "If  you  want  to  moralize,  you  can  get 
some  woman  to  listen  to  you,  I  suppose ;  men  don't  care 
for  it.  I  came  here  to  enjoy  myself— and  all  your  talk 
has  made  me  as  dry  as  a  fish !"  So  saying,  he  stepped, 
somewhat  unsteadily,  to  the  bell-rope,  and  gave  it  a  vigor- 
ous pull. 

Presently  the  door  opened.  Lund  was  sitting  with  his 
back  toward  it,  and  Austen,  at  the  moment,  was  stooping 
over  the  fire  lighting  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out,  at  a 
red-hot  coal  he  had  picked  up  with  the  tongs. 

"Another  bottle  of  wine,  Horkins,"  said  he,  turning 
round;  "and  ask  Mr.  La — hullo!  Pardon  me,  I  thought 
I  was  speaking  to — Miss  Lambert,  I  declare  !" 

Lund  also  turned;  but  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
youthful  and  comely  figure  standing  in  the  doorway  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  and 
forehead.  It  was  she,  yes,  it  was  she!  It  was  she,  it  was 
she! 


VII. 

The  three  persons  of  this  little  tableau  maintained  their 
positions  unchanged  for  several  moments.  The  girl's 
quiet  glance  had  passed  from  Austen  to  Lund  when  the 
latter  started  up,  and  she  continued  to  look  straight  at  him. 
Lund  was  indeed  a  man  of  striking  aspect — dark,  with 
dark,  deep-set]  eyes,  delicate  features,  and  his  hair  long, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  His  habitual  ex- 
pression was  marked  by  a  sensitive  reserve,  but  at 
this  juncture  it  was  vivid  and  full  of  repressed  excite- 
ment. There  was  something  in  his  appearance,  more- 
over, which,  to  Mary  Lambert,  seemed  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic and  winning.  She  had  never  met  him  before ; 
and  yet  there  was  something  not  altogether  unfamiliar  in 
the  impression  he  produced  upon  her;  it  wasa  face  which 
seemed  to  fulfill  some  vague  anticipation  of  her  nature ; 
perhaps,  in  her  secret  meditations,  she  had  figured  to  her 
imagination  a  man  like  this.  Such  a  vague  idea  would 
no  doubt  be  stimulated,  if  it  were  not  altogether  created, 
by  the  intensity  and  expectation  of  the  regard  he  bent 
upon  her.  It  was  a  look  that  deeply  called  upon  her  for 
response — that  penetrated  through  formalities,  and 
touched  all  in  her  that  was  human  and  feminine.  It  drew 
her  toward  him;  and  it  was  only  by  a  conscious  effort 
that  she  restrained  herself  from  physical  compliance  with 
this  unaccountable  summons. 

Mary  Lambert  was  in  the  prime  of  her  fresh  and  comely 
youth.  Classically  beautiful  she  was  not;  but  the  soft- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  gentle  modesty  of  her  lips,  the  clear 
purity  of  her  complexion,  and  a  certain  simple,  uncon- 
scious dignity  of  girlish  grace,  made  her  sweet  to  look 
upon.  Her  earlier  years  had  been  spent  in  seclusion ; 
her  father  had  been  almost  her  only  friend  and  compan- 
ion ;  she  had  lived  in  a  world  of  books,  of  country  walks, 
of  quiet  household  duties.  The  change  from  this  serene 
solitude  to  the  bustle  and  publicity  of  an  inn  would  have 
been  too  trying  to  any  one  but  a  sincere  and  well-balanced 
nature,  apart  from  the  social  sacrifice  involved ;  but  Mary 
had  not  only  submitted  to  it  uncomplainingly,  she  had 
even,  by  her  arguments  and  quiet  urgency,  overcome  her 
father's  reluctance  to  the  step.  Nor  had  she  overestimated 
her  power  of  adapting  herself  to  the  new  circumstances. 
She  had  at  once  assumed  the  main  burden  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  by  dint  of  her  transparent  good  sense  and  un- 
obtrusive firmness  the  latter  state  of  the  inn  was  made 
better  than  the  first.    Mary  Lambert  was  not  afraid  of 


her  guests,  nor  did  she  allow  her  servants  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  her;  she  was  unaffected,  economical  and  liberal, 
and  her  affairs  prospered. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  that  she  stood  there;  then 
she  said,  addressing  Austen  with  some  appearance  of  ef- 
fort, "I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  sir.  I  had  sent  Horkins 
on  an  errand,  so  I  answered  the  bell  myself.  You  shall 
have  the  wine  immediately."  And  having  spoken,  she 
began  to  blush,  retrospectively  as  it  were,  until  her  face 
was  pink  all  over. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Miss  Lambert — Mary!"  exclaimed 
Austen,  as  she  turned  to  retire.  "Don't  run  away  from 
an  old  friend  like  that.  I  introduce  my  friend  Ferris  to 
you — Ferris  Lund — capital  fellow — brought  him  down 
here  to  see  you.  How  is  the  old  gentleman?  Ask  him  to 
come  in  and  finish  the  evening  with  us — you  and  he  to- 
gether—or if  he's  bashful  come  yourself  and  be  sociable  ! 
we'll  be  eternally  indebted,  by  Jove  !" 

"That  is  impossible;  you  must  excuse  me,  gentlemen," 
said  Mary  Lambert,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  honest  eyes; 
and  the  color  left  her  face  as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

"Do  not  include  me,  Miss  Lambert,"  interposed  Lund, 
quickly.  "I  should  not  have  presumed  to  make  such  a 
request  of  you.  But  I  shall  ask  permission  to  meet  your 
father  and  you  to-morrow." 

Her  eyes  met  his  once  more,  for  an  instant ;  she  said 
"Thank  you,"  just  audibly,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
gone. 

As  the  door  closed  the  two  men  confronted  each  other. 
Both  were  angry,  but  Austen  disguised  his  irritation,  in 
order,  perhaps,  to  give  it  the  fuller  vent  when  opportunity 
offered.  He  put  on  a  laughing  demeanor.  "Isn't  she  a 
little  peach?"  he  said.  "Why  the  deuce,  my  dear  fellow, 
couldn't  you  have  stepped  into  the  next  room  for  five 
minutes?  She  had  misgivings  about  you,  but  if  I'd  had 
her  alone  she'd  have  dropped  all  that  directly." 

"None  of  that!"  exclaimed  Lund,  imperiously.  The 
tone  startled  Austen,  but  he  passed  it  over  with  a  sneer. 
After  a  moment's  silence  Lund  continued,  keeping  his 
voice  down.  "I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  Austen, 
and  I  can't  explain  myself  in  a  way  you  would  understand. 
But  I  will  tell  you  this  much — that  young  lady  who  has 
just  gone  out  has  my  love,  and  with  her  own  consent  and 
God's  blessing  I  mean  to  make  her  my  wife.  It  may  seem 
incredible  to  you,  but  you  must  take  my  word  for  it;  at 
all  events  you  must  oblige  me  by  not  referring  to  her 
again  in  the  tone  you  use  toward  other  women." 

Austen's  first  and  best  impulse  had  been  to  resent  this 
speech  in  some  overt  and  practical  manner;  but  before 
Lund  had  finished  speaking  another  idea  had  crept  into 
his  mind — a  base,  unmanly  idea,  which,  we  may  hope, 
he  would  have  discarded  had  he  been  sober  and  in  a  good 
humor.  But  there  was  a  knavish,  depraved  streak  in  the 
man,  and,  as  will  sometimes  happen  with  what  is  worst 
in  us,  it  obtained  the  mastery  of  him  now. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  desire  to  meddle 
with  your  property,  or  with  any  thing  that  you  intend  to 
make  yours.  You  may  marry  the  Queen  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  all  I  care !  only,  you  know,  considering  what  I 
know  about — well,  about  the  people  in  this  neighborhood ; 
and  considering  what  I  was  telling  you  the  minute  before 
we  were  interrupted — you  understand, — you  must  excuse 
me  for  being  a  bit  astonished.  A  fellow  doesn't  like  to 
see  a  man  he  has  called  his  friend  making  such  a  con- 
founded fool.  However,  as- you  say,  it's  no  affair  of  mine. 
If  that's  your  taste,  enjoy  it,  in  the  devil's  name !" 

Had  Lund  only  been  content  to  let  the  matter  stop 
here,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  there  was  a  vague 
flavor  of  insinuation  in  what  Austen  had  said ;  it  gradually 
forced  its  way  into  his  secret  consiousness,  injecting  a 
cold  misgiving  into  the  hot  current  of  his  thoughts.  He 
struggled  against  it  for  a  while;  but,  after  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  stand  firm  upon  a  mere  intuition — to  make  one's  fu- 
ture pivot  upon  a  dream.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
convinced  he  was  of  being  in  the  right  the  less 
danger  was  there  that  any  thing  could  prove  him  wrong. 
Was  it  no  wiser  to  dare  to  face  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  against  it? 

"I  am  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  talk  between 
us  about  Miss  Lambert,"  said  he. 

"  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Austen,  tossing  his  half- 
smoked  cigar  in  the  fire  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  "I  wash  my  hands  of  it !  If  you're  the  sort  of 
a  fellow  who  has  the  appetite  for  other  men's  leavings — 
well,  it's  nothing  to  me!" 

Lund  stepped  up  to  him,  with  his  eyes  glowing.  "You 
will  either  swallow  those  words  or  explain  them  !"  said 
he. 

"I'll  do  neither!"  retorted  Austen,  doggedly.  "I 
know  better  than  to  trv  to  save  a  madman.  Manage  the 
business  to  suit  yourself,  and  don't  blame  me  for  it." 

"You  said  something  about  other  men's  leavings  " 

"Well,  what  if  I  did?  My  leavings,  if  that  suits  you 
better!" 

"Now — be  careful !"  said  Lund,  in  a  whisper. 

Austen  laughed.  "This  is  all  very  tragic,"  he  said; 
"but,  upon  my  word,  it's  more  absurd  than  tragic  to  see 
two  sensible  men  like  you  and  me,  who  were  good  friends 
five  minutes  ago,  glaring  at  each  other's  throats  because 
of  a  good-for-nothing  little  coquette  like  Mollie  Lambert! 
As  soon  as  you  come  to  your  proper  senses  you'll 
laugh  as  much  as  I  do.    Holy  wars,  man!    Can't  you 


tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw?  Of  course  I  won't  bet. 
the  girl's  secret  without  good  reason  for  it;  there  are  five 
hundred  Marys  in  this  town,  and  the  story  I  told  you 
just  now  might  apply  as  well  to  one  as  another,  so  far  as 
you  could  ever  have  known.  But  you  have  taken,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  one  single  method  possible  of 
compelling  me  to  identify  her;  and  I  only  wish  I'd 
taken  you  to  Land's  End  or  the  middle  of  the  English 
channel  instead  of  bringing  you  here  !" 

Lund  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  moistened  his  lips. 
"Austen,"  said  he,  "you  are  either  telling  me  the  truth 
or  you  are  telling  the  most  dastardly  lie  that  ever  man 
uttered;  because,  if  it  is  a  lie,  I  can  never  know  it — I  can 
never  prove  it  on  you.  So  I  ask  you  once  more,  and  re- 
member that  what  you  say  I  shall  believe — I  ask  you  to 
tell  me,  yes  or  no,  is  Mary  Lambert  an  honest  girl  or  not?" 

Austen  began  to  dislike  his  position.  He  had  not  sup- 
posed that  Lund  was  in  such  deadly  earnest.  He  had  in- 
tended merely  to  throw  out  an  innuendo  which  would  an- 
swer all  purposes  and  do  no  particular  harm.  To  be 
forced  to  define  his  meaning  so  literally  was  both  unex- 
pected and  disagreeable.  But,  standing  there,  with 
Lund's  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  he  felt  there  was  no 
escape;  he  must  say  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  There 
was  still  a  chance  for  him  to  be  man  enough  by  accept- 
ing the  lesser  shame  to  be  free  from  the  greater,  but  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  test. 

"Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  "since  you  will  have  it — no!" 

There  was  a  silence.  Lund  was  very  pale,  his  eyes  be- 
came dull  and  contracted,  and  he  turned  his  head  vaguely 
first  one  way  and  then  another.  Finally,  however,  he 
contrived  to  smile,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been  ghastly,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  caught  that  of  Austen  in  a  hard  grip. 

"I'm  much  indebted  to  you,"  he  said;  "greatly  in- 
debted, and  I've  had  a  lesson  I  sha'nt  forget.  I  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  fool,  not  only  as  regards  that  woman  in 
particular,  but  all  the  superstition  and  sentiment,  and 
silly  credulity  about  signs  and  omens,  which  I'm  afraid 
I've  been  cramming  down  your  throat  the  last  few  days. 
But  I'm  cured;  I'm  cured  finally  and  completely,  and  I 
owe  it  to  you.  So  1  propose,  my  boy,  that  we  celebrate 
my  return  to  sanity  by  emptying  another  bottle,  and  then 
I  shall  put  myself  under  your  experienced  guidance,  and 
we'll  find  what  sort  of  fun  this  old  town  can  give  us." 

"I'm  your  man,"  replied  Austen,  who,  indeed,  felt  the 
need  of  some  sort  of  activity  to  recuperate  his  spirits ; 
"but  don't  wait  to  drink  the  wine  here.  Put  on  your  hat 
and  come  with  me.  I  know  a  place  where  we  can  let 
ourselves  out,  and  meet  half  a  dozen  other  jolly  fellows, 
too.    Come  on — I'll  show  you  how  to  enjoy  yourself!" 

VIII. 

The  next  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
Austen  and  Lund  reentered  the  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
arm-in-arm.  The  former  was  a  trifle  unsteady  on  his  legs, 
but  Lund,  to  all  appearance,  was  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  senses,  though  there  was  a  peculiar  dry  brightness  in 
his  eyes  and  a  nervousness  of  movement  that  indicated 
his  having  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Both  men  looked 
rather  disheveled,  and  Austen,  at  least,  was  obviously 
very  sleepy. 

The  suave  and  unexceptional  Horkins  met  them  at  the 
entrance,  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  Ah,  gentlemen,  that  was  hardly  treating  us  right  to  be 
hoff  in  such  an  'urry  and  me  on  my  way  to  the  cellar  after 
that  bottle  of  Volnay.  But  I  know  how  it  is,  pleasure  is 
pleasure,  and  young  gentlemen  will  be  young  gentlemen 
all  the  world  hover.  What  will  you  'ave  to  your  break- 
fast, gentlemen  —  soft-boiled  eggs  —  toast  —  coffee — 
chops — " 

"  Bring  some  strong  coffee  for  Mr.  Austen  and  a  pint 
of  champagne  for  me,"  interrupted  Lund.  "  We  supped 
rather  late,  and  are  not  hungry.  Be  lively,  now  ! "  he 
added,  in  a  sharp  tone,  "  and  keep  yourgrinsand  observa- 
tions till  they're  asked  for !  " 

Poor  Horkins  retreated  in  discomfiture,  and  astonished 
that  the  quiet  gentleman  "  should  'ave  took  him  hup  so 
sharp."    The  two  boon  companions  went  up  stairs. 

As  they  entered  the  long  and  rather  dark  passage  which 
led  to  their  rooms,  a  young  woman  appeared  advancing 
toward  them  from  the  opposite  end ;  and  before  she  had 
made  three  steps  Lund  had  recognized  her  as  Mary  Lam- 
bert. The  three  met  just  opposite  the  room  door;  she 
was  about  to  pass  on  one  side,  with  a  slight  bow  of  re- 
cognition, but  Lund,  suddenly  relinquishing  his  friend's 
arm,  placed  himself  in  front  of  her. 

"  No  further,  without  toll,  Miss  Mary  Lambert  I"  said 
he,  with  a  gay  air;  "  you  wouldn't  drink  claret  with  Aus- 
ten last  night,  but  you  shall  drink  a  glass  of  champagne 
with  me  this  morning,  and  leave  a  kiss  in  the  cup,  too!" 

"  Look  here,  Lund,  wha' the  devil  the  matter  wi' you  !  " 
interposed  Austen,  catching  hold  of  the  other's  arm. 
"Miss  Lambert,  you  must  'scuse  this  man;  he  don't 
know  what  he's  talking  'bout!" 

But  Lund  had  thrown  his  arm  round  Mary  Lambert's 
waist,  and  with  his  other  hand  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  and  drew  her  in,  Austen  following.  Then  Lund  set 
his  back  against  the  door,  and  contemplated  his  captive 
with  a  smile. 

"  Come,  now,  my  dear,  be  as  obliging  as  you  are  pretty," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  that  grated  a  little.  "  We're  all  among 
friends,  you  know ;  no  concealment ;  am  not  I  as  good 
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looking  a  fellow  as  your  old  admirer  here?  and  isn't  vari- 
ety the  spice  of  life?" 

Mary  did  not  scream,  nor  did  she  visibly  tremble.  She 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with  her  hands  pressed 
across  one  another  on  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  resting 
upon  Lund.  She  seemed  to  be  searching  his  face  for 
something  that  should  be  in  it  but  was  missing. 

"Some  one  has  robbed  you,  sir, "she  said, at  length,  in 
a  sad  and  penetrating  tone.  "  You  have  lost  what  you 
had  when  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday." 

"Why,  yes;  I  have  lost  folly  and  gained  wisdom,"  re- 
turned Lund,  with  a  laugh ;  "  and  to  make  up  for  it,  I 
thought  yesterday  that  you  had  something  which  my 
wisdom  (derived  from  this  gentleman)  tells  me  you  lost 
long  since." 

She  stood  more  erect  at  this,  and  lor  the  first  time 
looked  at  Austen,  who  leaned  against  a  chair  with  his  chin 
on  his  breast,  biting  his  lips." 

"  Has  Mr.  Austen  any  thing  against  me? "  said  she. 

"  Speak  up,  man,  and  put  the  hussy  to  shame  ! "  cried 
Lund,  savagely. 

"It's  all  a  piece  of  confounded  nonsense!"  muttered 
the  unhappy  creature  between  his  teeth.  "  Fact  is,  Miss 
Lambert — I  don't  half  remember  what  happened — but  I 
I  was  drunk,  and  lost  my  temper,  and  I  told  him  a  pack 
of  lies,  and  he — like  a  fool  as  he  is — swallowed  the  whole 
of  it !  Awfully  sorry — beg  everybody's  pardon — but  " 

At  this  moment  his  glance  happened  to  fall  upon  Lund, 
and  he  instantly  sprang  back,  raising  the  chair  as  he  did 
so  to  defend  himself.  Yet  Lund  had  not  as  yet  stirred 
from  his  place,  but  the  expression  that  had  suddenly 
stamped  itself  upon  his  features  might  have  frightened  a 
braver  man  than  Austen.  It  was  an  expression  so  utterly 
savage,  lost  and  desperate,  as  to  seem  scarcely  human ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  human  quality  in  it  that  gave  it  its  most 
appalling  horror. 

"  You  have  ruined  me,  you  accursed  devil,  in  this 
world  and  the  next,"  said  Lund,  in  a  strange,  high  voice. 
"  My  dream  was  true,  while  I  was  pure ;  now  that  I  am 
polluted,  false — the  dream — God — every  thing !  and  I  can 
never  find  her!  But" — and  here  his  voice  broke  into  a 
wild  roar — "  I  can  tear  your  false  heart  out  of  your  body  ! " 
and  in  the  same  moment  he  made  his  spring. 

Austen  struck  at  him  with  a  chair ;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  struck  at  an  avalanche.  For  a  breath  or  two  there 
was  an  indescribably,  furious  struggle;  one  could  only 
see  that  it  was  all  in  Lund's  favor.  They  had  whirled 
themselves  into  the  vicinity  of  the  fireplace.  Just  then 
Austen's  foot  slipped;  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  a 
cry  of  terror  broke  from  him ;  but  it  was  that  slip  that 
saved  his  life.  He  fell  backward.  Lund  stumbled  and 
fell  over  and  beyond  him,  with  a  force  that  shook  the 
house;  his  head  struck  the  iron  corner  of  the  grate,  and 
there  he  lay,  whose  life  an  instant  before  was  so  fierce  and 
frantic,  marvelously  still.  It  did  not  seem  possible  he  was 
dead.    Surely  he  must  be  alive  somewhere. 

Mary  Lambert  drew  the  body  back  from  where  it  had 
fallen,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  raised  his  head  until  it 
rested  upon  the  other.  At  the  same  time  Austen  dragged 
himself  to  his  feet,  and  looked  down  on  his  late  antago- 
nist. 

"  You  are  witness  that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,"  panted 
he. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Lambert;  "and  yet  you  are  guilty 
of  two  murders!" 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  written,  in  the  London  News,  a 
very  agreeable  article  on  American  humorists.  He  pays 
a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton.  "He  has 
shown,"  he  says, "in  Rudder  Grange  and  in  The  Transferred 
Ghost,  very  great  power,  and  a  pleasant,  dry  kind  of  Amon- 
tillado flavor  in  his  fun,  which  sometimes  reminds  one  of 
Thackeray— the  Thackeray  of  the  Bedford- Row  Con- 
spiracy and  of  A  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton's vein  is  a  little  too  connubial — a  little  too  rich  in  the 
humors  and  experiences  of  young  married  people.  But 
his  fun  is  rarely  strained  or  artificial,  except  in  the  later 
chapters  of  Rudder  Grange;  and  he  has  a  certain  kindli- 
ness and  tenderness  not  to  be  always  met  with  in  the  jes- 
ter." Mr.  Stockton  is  certainly  not  less  popular  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  as  the  sale  of  three  thousand  copies 
of  the  newly  illustrated  Rudder  Grange  to  a  London  pub- 
lisher attests. 


The  leading  article  in  the  Andover  Ret'iew  for  Novem- 
ber, says  the  Literary  World,  is  enough  to  make  the  fort- 
une of  any  number  of  any  magazine.  It  is  Professor 
George  H.  Palmer's  exposition  of  the  elective  system  of 
study  at  Harvard.  A  brighter,  more  idiosyncratic,  more 
effective  piece  of  writing  of  its  kind  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  accompanying  demo- 
lition of  Mr.  Howells's  fame  as  a  novelist  of  the  first  class 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention. 


"Balzac  in  Brittany,"  with  five  unpublished  letters  from 
the  great  romance-writer,  is  the  feature  of  Le  Livre  for 
September.  The  number  for  October  contains  a  second 
paper  on  the  great  English  Publishing-Houses;  an 
article  on  Colonel  Burton's  forthcoming  complete  lit- 
eral translation  of  Tlie  Arabian  Nights;  and  a  double- 
page  engraving  of  the  now  destroyed  "Room  of  Voltaire's 
Heart,"  in  the  Chateau  of  Ferney,  showing  the  portraits 
of  forty  of  the  great  man's  intimates. 


GRAVES. 


A  mound,  a  stone  and  violets, 

A  bird-song  in  the  air, 
A  child  that  gathers  (lowers,  and  lets 

The  wind  play  with  its  hair; 
A  field  of  wheat  across  the  hedge, 

Rippled  by  fairy  hands; 
A  silver  stream  that  downward  runs 

To  cheer  the  lower  lands. 

No  mound,  no  stone,  no  violets — 

A  blue  sea  overhead, 
A  sobbing  wind  that  ne'er  forgets 

Is  chanting  lor  the  dead; 
Kcneath  the  stars,  on  summer  nights, 

That  deep,  blue  grave,  how  fair; 
The  while  upon  the  shore  the  waves 

Heat  low,  as  if  in  prayer. 

No  mound,  no  stone,  no  violets, 

No  bird,  nor  waves,  nor  star, — 
A  snot  where  memory  torgets 

What  spring  and  summer  are; 
Deeper  it  lies  than  deep-sea  graves, 

From  land  and  sea  apart, 
O  grave,  so  sad  and  desolate ! 

O  grave  within  the  heart !      Clarence  T,  Urmy, 


INTO  THE  CLOUDS. 


BY  C.  F.  DEGELMAN. 


In  November,  1850,  I  arrived  at  Hangtown,  in  El 
Dorado  county.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  I  came 
to  California  not  in  search  of  gold  but  of  a  brother,  Cyrus 
S.  Plasters,  who  had  left  his  home  in  central  New  York 
over  a  year  before.  He  went  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  joined  a  party  in  fitting  out  a  bark  in  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  a  voyage  to  California,  around  Cape 
Horn.  His  wife  and  young  child  went  with  him,  and 
after  setting  sail  we  never  heard  from  them  again ;  we 
could  not  even  learn  whether  or  not  the  bark  had  reached 
San  Francisco  harbor  in  safety.  As  a  guide  to  the  mines, 
and  also  as  a  helper  in  my  search,  I  hired  a  lawyer 
named  Lang.  He  had  been  all  through  the  mines  the 
year  before.  As  he  could  find  nothing  to  do  in  San 
Francisco,  he  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  liberal  offer 
I  made  him  for  his  services. 

Gold  was  discovered  near  Hangtown,  and  it  was  the 
principal  camp  in  the  mines.  The  houses  of  the  town 
were  log  cabins,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  tents  among 
them.  All  of  them  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  that 
flowed  down  through  a  narrow  ravine.  The  town  was 
almost  hid  by  the  great  pines  that  covered  the  hillsides 
surrounding  it.  There  I  looked  and  inquired  in  vain  for 
my  missing  brother  and  his  family. 

While  making  my  way  through  the  crowded  street  of 
the  town  one  Sunday,  I  was  suddenly  startled  on  seeing 
in  the  crowd,  quite  a  distance  from  me,  the  pale,  familiar 
face  of  a  man.  At  the  instant  that  I  saw  him  his  eyes 
were  also  turned  toward  me.  I  knew  he  was  my  brother, 
and  from  the  glance  that  he  gave  me  I  was  sure  that  he 
recognized  me.  I  immediately  lost  sight  of  him.  With 
anxious  trepidation  I  made  my  may  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble through  the  crowd,  but  when  I  reached  the  spot  I 
could  not  find  him.  Eagerly  I  described  him  to  every 
one,  and  asked  for  help  in  the  search.  I  looked  into  ev- 
ery cabin  in  the  vicinity,  but  all  in  vain.  As  soon  as 
possible  I  hunted  up  Lang,  and  told  him  of  the  incident. 
His  remarks  on  the  situation  were  not  very  encouraging 
to  me. 

"  It  is  certain,"  said  he,  "  that  your  brother  does  not 
wish  to  meet  you.  Perhaps  he  has  committed  some  act 
that  makes  him  unwilling  to  see  you,  for  fear  you  will 
learn  about  it.  Has  he  changed  much  since  you  last  saw 
him?" 

"There  is  a  wonderful  change  in  him,"  I  replied.  "  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  except  a  brother  would  have 
recognized  him ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his 
identity.  His  eyes  are  sunken,  and  his  face  is  pale  and 
care-worn.  His  whole  figure  is  greatly  stooped  and  ema- 
ciated. Something  terrible  must  have  happened  to  him 
to  bring  about  so  great  a  change.  I  am  now  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  find  him." 

"  How  was  he  dressed?"  asked  Lang. 

"He  wore  the  large  white  hat  that  he  bought  the  day 
before  he  left  home,"  I  replied.  "  He  also  wore  a  woolen 
shirt,  like  most  of  the  miners.  Over  his  shoulder  he  car- 
ried a  sack  that  was  full  of  something." 

"  Ah !  he  was  taking  some  provisions  to  the  place  where 
he  mines,"  interrupted  Lang.  "  Your  brother  is  a  miner, 
and  his  claim  is  probably  some  distance  from  the  town. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  remain  here  if  we  wish  to  find  him. 
There  are  few  roads  through  this  region  as  yet,  and  we 
will  have  to  travel  over  many  a  rough  trail,  through  deep, 
rocky  canons,  over  bowlders,  and  up  and  down  steep 
hillsides,  in  our  search  among  the  mining  camps.  We 
must  go  afoot,  as  horses  are  not  able  to  get  to  some  of 
the  places  that  we  will  have  to  visit." 

I  immediately  determined  to  continue  the  search  in 
the  manner  that  my  companion  indicated.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  up,  no  matter  how  much  expense  or  personal 
hardship  it  might  be  to  me.  The  description  I  had  re- 
ceived of  the  roughness  of  the  country  was  not  exaggerated 
in  the  least;  there  was  also  nothing  pleasing  in  the  scenery 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  our  journey.  To  me  there  was 
an  oppressive  monotony  about  the  never  ending,  cone 
shaped  hills,  covered  with  the  tiresomely  symmetrical 


pines  that  shot  up  tall  and  dark,  without  any  variety  in 
the  form  or  color  of  their  foliage.  There  was  little  un- 
derbrush to  be  seen.  A  few  oaks  and  other  kinds  of 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there,  but  the  great  pines 
crowded  out  of  sight  every  thing  else,  and  gave  the  land- 
scape a  somber  aspect  that  made  me  feel  gloomy  and 
dejected.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  undertaking, 
not  long  after  we  started  the  winter  storms  began.  The 
rain  was  not  very  cold,  or  we  should  have  had  to  turn 
back,  but  by  seeking  shelter  occasionally  we  managed  to 
continue  our  journey.  Soon,  through  every  gulch  and 
ravine  there  rushed  a  muddy  stream.  The  water  de- 
lighted the  miners,  for  now,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  they 
were  able  to  wash  up  their  dirt  and  get  the  gold  dust. 
Many  miners  could  be  found  near  every  little  stream, 
and  there  were  swarms  of  them  up  and  dpwn  the  banks 
of  every  creek  and  river.  Everywhere  could  be  heard 
the  churning  noise  of  the  cradles,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
rocks  as  they  flew  from  the  forks  of  the  miners  who  were 
working  at  the  toms.  Their  washing  of  the  dirt  caused 
all  of  the  running  water  to  be  thick  and  dark  with  mud, 
so  that  no  clear  water  could  be  obtained  unless  we  caught 
it  as  it  fell  directly  from  the  clouds. 

Everywhere  I  described  my  brother  as  I  had  last  seen 
him,  but  for  a  long  time  could  learn  nothing  concerning 
him.  I  almost  despaired  of  recognizing  him  if  I  should 
see  him  again,  for  the  wet,  soil-begrimed  miners,  digging 
and  washing  their  dirt  in  the  muddy  streams,  looked 
alike  to  me.  At  last,  one  day,  after  hearing  some  of  my 
inquiries,  a  miner  ceased  shoveling,  and  turning  toward 
me,  said : 

"  Stranger,  what  kind  of  a  hat  did  you  say  that  man 

wore  ?" 

"  He  had  on  a  large  white  hat,"  I  replied. 

"Perhaps,"  resumed  the  miner,  "you  are  hunting  for 
the  man  who  lives  about  a  mile  up  the  canon.  He 
wears  a  white  hat  all  the  time." 

"  Is  he  a  thin,  stoop-shouldered  man?"  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is  very  weak  and  sick-look- 
ing. I  have  never  been  very  close  to  him,  and  don't 
know  much  about  him.  I  have  heard  that  he  always 
wears  that  white  hat,  and  has  never  been  seen  without 
his  hat  on." 

"What  is  the  reason  of  this?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  responded  the 
miner.  "Some  think  he  has  no  hair,  and  is  ashamed 
to  show  his  bald  head." 

This  puzzled  me  greatly.  I  remembered  that  my 
brother  was  slightly  bald,  but  he  had  never  been  sensitive 
about  showing  it. 

It  took  us  fully  four  hours  to  go  about  a  mile  up  the 
canon  that  morning.  There  were  rocks  everywhere.  The 
raging,  muddy  waters  of  the  creek  filled  up  almost  the 
whole  width  of  the  narrow  gorge  into  which  it  tumbled. 
We  often  had  to  clamber  on  our  hands  and  knees  over 
the  rocky  and  precipitous  canon  sides.  The  little  soil  in 
which  we  might  have  obtained  a  footing  was  a  red  clay, 
so  soft  from  the  long  rains  that  in  many  places  we  sank 
into  it  almost  to  our  knees.  Prospect  holes  were  numer- 
ous and  troublesome.  With  all  my  care  I  suddenly  slid 
into  one  of  them ;  it  was,  luckily,  not  very  deep,  but  I 
came  out  in  a  sad  plight,  all  covered  with  mud  and 
water.  This  I  cared  little  about,  however,  for  to  be  wet 
and  muddy  was  our  normal  condition  during  that  splashing 
and  wading  trip  through  the  rain  and  mud.  At  last  we 
saw,  in  the  distance,  the  cabin  we  sought.  From  the  de- 
scription we  had  received  it  was  easily  recognized,  as  it 
occupied  a  peculiar  position.  There  were  other  cabins 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  miners  could  be  seen 
busily  at  work.  Without  speaking  to  any  one,  we  made 
our  way  toward  the  cabin.  I  can  distinctly  remember 
that  I  trembled  violently,  and  that  a  strange  feeling  of 
reluctance  came  upon  me  as  we  approached.  I  felt  re- 
lieved on  reaching  it  and  finding  that  it  was  seemingly 
deserted. 

"Does  any  one  live  in  this  cabin?"  asked  Lang,  of  a 
miner  who  was  working  within  speaking  distance. 

"Not  now,"  was  the  reply.  The  man  who  wore  the 
white  hat  lived  in  it,  but  he  packed  up  his  blankets 
and  left  the  camp  last  Sunday  night." 

My  companion  and  I  now  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  Sunday  night!  That  was  immediately 
after  I  had  seen  him. 

"Do  you  know  where  he  went?"  I  asked. 

"I  do  not,"  replied  the  miner.  "He  left  very  sudden- 
like. He  was  over  at  Hangtown  that  day  to  buy  some 
grub.  I  jumped  his  claim,  but  I  am  living  in  a  cabin 
down  yonder." 

"Does  any  one  know  the  direction  in  which  he  went?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  stranger.  My  partner  said  he  saw  him 
just  before  dark  taking  that  trail  yonder,  going  north. 
It  is  almost  washed  out  by  the  rain,  but  I  guess  you  can 
see  it." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  the  miner  pointed, 
and  saw  a  trail  winding  up  the  steep  side  of  a  hill ;  and 
then,  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  gray,  lowering 
mist,  it  continued  farther  in  the  distance  up  a  higher  hill, 
till  it  was  lost  among  the  clouds  that  trailed  on  the  sum- 
mit. As  I  looked,  a  painful  feeling  of  despair  and  cha- 
grin almost  overwhelmed  me,  for  now  my  hopes  seemed 
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buried  in  as  deep  gloom  as  had  enshrouded  the  hill-tops 
on  that  dark,  stormy  day. 

"Does  that  trail  lead  anywhere?"  asked  Lang. 

"  Nowhere  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  see 
we  miners  don't  know  much  about  these  parts.  I  guess 
it's  an  old  Indian  trail.  I  have  heard  tell  that  they  al- 
ways make  trails  up  to  the  top  of  one  hill,  down  it  and  up 
another,  like  that." 

"  Is  there  any  one  here  who  knows  any  thing  more  about 
this  man  than  you  do? "  continued  my  companion. 

"  Yes ;  that  man  yonder,  who  is  working  under  the  roots 
of  that  pine  tree,  ought  to  know  something  about  him,  if 
he  will  tell.    He  came  to  these  parts  with  him." 

I  now  was  encouraged  to  think  that  I  could  learn  some- 
thing that  would  clear  up  the  mystery  concerning  my 
brother,  if  this  strange  man  were  indeed  he.  We  hastened 
toward  the  miner  indicated.  He  was  shoveling  some  dirt 
from  under  a  large  tree,  whose  roots  he  had  undermined. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  began  Mr.  Lang.  "  How  much 
longer  do  you  think  this  rain  is  going  to  last?  " 

The  miner  looked  up,  but  water  was  streaming  into  his 
eyes  through  some  holes  in  his  slouch  hat,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  us.  With  his  muddy  sleeve  he  made  a  quick 
brush  over  his  face,  leaving  behind  streaks  of  the  red  soil, 
which  gave  his  countenance  almost  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance. 

"I  don't  care  how  long  the  rain  keeps  up,"  he  replied. 
"It  is  washing  out  lots  of  dust  for  us." 

"I  hear  that  one  of  the  miners  left  the  camp  last  Sun- 
day," remarked  Lang. 

There  was  now  a  change  in  the  miner's  whole  manner. 
He  resumed  work  without  saying  any  thing. 

"Did  you  come  to  California  with  the  man  who  lived 
in  that  empty  cabin  yonder?"  then  asked  my  companion. 

"I  came  here  from  San  Francisco  with  him,"  was  the 
hesitating  reply. 

"Did  you  not  come  around  the  Horn  with  him?" 

The  miner  now  kept  on  with  his  digging,  seemingly 
undecided  what  to  say. 

"You  need  not  hesitate,"  said  Lang,  at  length.  "This 
gentleman  who  is  with  me  has  a  right  to  this  information ; 
we  are  not  asking  it  out  of  idle  curiosity.  He  thinks  this 
man  is  a  missing  brother,  whom  he  has  come  all  the  way 
to  California  to  search  for." 

"His  brother!"  immediately  rejoined  the  miner,  stop- 
ping work  and  looking  at  me  in  a  surprised  manner.  "If 
that  is  the  case,  then  there  is  so  much  the  more  reason 
why  I  should  keep  my  mouth  shut.  Did  he  see  you 
when  he  was  in  Hangtown  Sunday?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  replied.  At  least  I  thought  he  recog- 
nized me." 

"That  accounts  for  it;  that  accounts  for  it,"  repeated 
the  miner,  shaking  his  head  and  talking  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  I  thought  something  serious  had  happened,  or 
the  poor  fellow  would  not  have  left  camp  so  suddenly, 
without  saying  a  word  even  to  me." 

"You  will  at  least  tell  me  what  this  man's  name  is?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  his  name,"  was  the  reply.  "He  never 
told  me,  and  I  never  asked  him.  In  fact  he  didn't  talk 
much  more  with  me  than  with  the  rest  of  the  miners." 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  you  wish  you  can  give  me  some  in- 
formation that  I  must  have,"  I  then  exclaimed,  in  an  ap- 
pealing tone  of  voice.  "It  is  information  that  I  have 
crawled  among  these  miserable  hills  these  four  days  to 
obtain.  If  this  man  is  my  brother,  I  am  now  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  find  him,  as  he  must  be  in  some  very 
grave  trouble.  My  people  at  home  are  wealthy.  They 
sent  me  on  this  mission  well  supplied  with  money.  If 
you  give  me  the  information  I  desire,  I  will  pay  over  to 
you  almost  any  amount  that  you  may  ask." 

"Money,"  responded  the  miner — "money  will  not 
make  me  open  my  mouth.  I  have  a  tin  can  buried  on 
the  hill-side  there  that  has  all  the  gold  dust  in  it  that  I 
ever  will  need,  and  besides,  I  am  taking  out  two  ounces  a 
day  in  this  hole  here.  In  a 'few  weeks  more  I  will  have 
another  tin  can  full,  if  this  cursed  tree  doesn't  fall  and  kill 
me." 

This  last  remark  was  caused  by  the  tree  settling  a  little. 
Indeed,  it  was  undermined  so  much  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  fall  at  any  moment. 

"  Did  this  man,"  I  then  asked,  "  commit  any  crime 
that  should  make  him  shun  other  people  and  act  so  mys- 
teriously?" 

"  He  committed  no  crime;  and  this  is  all  I  will  tell 
you,"  replied  the  miner,  impatiently,  as  he  resumed  his 
shoveling.  "  The  time  may  come  when  I  will  talk,  but  it 
is  no  use  for  you  to  question  me  any  more  now." 

"  Weil,  give  us  your  name,  then,  please,  so  we  will 
know  whom  to  hunt  for  if  we  wish  to  find  you  again." 

"My  name,"  was  the  response,  "  is  Philip  Algers,  but 
I  am  known  in  the  camp  here  as  Jersey.  It  is  a  name  the 
boys  gave  me  because  I  came  from  that  state." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?" 

"Squaw  Gulch,  sir." 

"Mr.  Algers,  if  this  man  is  my  brother,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  his  wife  and 
child,  who  came  with  him  from  home.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  them  ?"  I  then  asked. 

"Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions,  I  tell  you,"  re- 
sponded the  miner,  almost  angrily ;  and  I  noticed  that  he 
threw  the  shovelful  of  dirt  out  with  a  quick,  nervous 
movement,  which  told  me  that  I  must  desist. 


"Good  day,  sir,"  said  my  companion,  starting  away  and 
drawing  me  with  him.  "We  may  come  to  see  you  again 
some  time." 

"  The  miner  grunted  us  a  parting  word,  but  did  not 
look  up  from  his  work.  I  was  now  thoroughly  discour- 
aged. The  strange  man  was  evidently  my  brother,  but 
he  seemed  determined  not  to  meet  me;  and  the  only  man 
who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter  would  not  speak. 
Lang  advised  me  to  give  up  the  search  for  the  time  being ; 
and  this  seemed  the  only  course  that  I  could  pursue. 
That  evening  we  lodged  in  the  cabin  of  the  miner  whom 
we  first  met,  who  said  his  name  was  Jack.  He  and  his 
partner,  called  Red  Pete,  informed  us  that  the  strange 
man  had  never  been  seen  even  around  his  own  cabin 
without  his  hat  on,  and  he  was  never  known  to  speak  to 
any  other  miner.  The  reason  of  this,  it  was  thought,  was 
that  he  feared  lest  he  should  have  to  remove  his  hat  and 
show  his  head.  He  had  a  good  claim,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  ambitious  to  work  it.  He  worked  just  enough 
to  get  dust  with  which  to  buy  provisions. 

"  Pete,  what  was  it  you  saw  up  at  his  cabin  one  night 
that  you  were  telling  me  about?  "  asked  Jack. 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember  now,"  responded  Pete.  "One 
night,  not  long  ago,  I  happened  along  there,  and  heard 
some  strange  noises.  I  stole  up  to  the  cabin  and  peeped 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  It  was  very  dark,  as  the  fire 
in  the  fireplace  was  almost  out;  but  I  could  see  him  with 
his  hat  on,  sitting  on  his  bunk,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  hands  up  to  his  eyes.  He  was  half  crying 
and  half  talking,  and  I  heard  him  say,  '  O  God  !  O  God! 
how  can  such  things  be?  Why  was  I  not  wiped  from  the 
earth?  O  God!  O  God?  and  I  still  live!'  Then  he 
arose  and  began  to  pace  the  floor.  I  went  away,  for  fear 
he  would  come  to  the  door,  and  heard  no  more." 

That  night  my  sleep  was  broken.  Thoughtsof  the  sad, 
somber  scene  that  the  miner  had  described,  and  the  hor- 
rible words,  troubled  my  mind  so  much  that  I  could  not 
rest.  Could  this  mysterious  man  be  my  brother?  and,  if 
so,  what  could  he  have  done,  or  what  could  have  happened 
to  him,  to  make  him  utter  those  fearful  words  ?  Could  this 
lonely  miner,  whose  life  was  being  worn  away  by  some 
great  calamity,  be  the  same  bright,  hopeful  man  who, 
only  a  little  over  a  year  before,  had  started  for  California, 
with  a  dear  wife  and  child?  When  I  recalled  the  familiar 
features  that  I  saw  in  the  crowd,  my  mind  told  me  it  was 
the  same  person;  but  doubts  overwhelmed  me  again 
when  I  thought  of  the  miner  in  the  dark  shadows  of  his 
lonely  cabin,  his  figure  dimly  discernible  in  the  flickering 
light  of  a  dying  fire,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
moaning  and  uttering  those  horrible  words.  At  last  I 
sank  into  a  troubled  doze,  and  dreamed  that  while  fol- 
lowing my  brother  I  was  climbing  a  steep  mountain,  over 
a  path  that  was  leading  me  up  and  up  and  up  and  up 
into  'the  mist  and  clouds. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  storm. 
Every  gust  of  wind  swept  the  rain  down  in  torrents,  and 
made  a  mournful  sound  as  it  swayed  the  limbs  of  the 
great  pines  on  the  hill-sides.  The  creek  and  streams  in 
the  canons  and  gulches  rushed  and  roared,  and  were 
madder  and  muddier  than  ever.  In  many  places,  even  in 
the  trail  over  which  we  had  to  pass,  there  was  a  running 
stream  of  water.  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  dreadful  place; 
but  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  came  upon 
me  when  I  looked  for  a  last  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
trail  that  led  away  toward  the  desolate,  unknown  north, 
over  the  cloud-hung  hills.  I  thought  of  my  brother  hav- 
ing toiled  over  them,  an  aimless  wanderer,  goaded  by  the 
pangs  of  some  heart -suffering,  to  rush  somewhere  he  knew 
nor  cared  not  whither.  I  thought,  when  I  gazed  at  the 
somber  landscape  on  that  gloomy,  stormy  day,  that,  per- 
haps away  beyond  the  line  where  the  dark  pines  mingled 
with  the  clouds,  in  some  dismal,  lonely  spot  my  brother 
might  be  perishing  with  hunger  and  exposure,  without 
any  human  aid;  and  it  seemed  cruel  when  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  turn  aside  and  make  my  way  almost  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

At  Hangtown  I  parted  with  Lang,  as  he  wished  to  re- 
main in  the  mines  for  a  while.  I  then  began  a  rambling 
search  through  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  I  did  so  with 
little  heart,  for  I  was  sure  that  I  had  struck  the  right  clue 
in  El  Dorado  county. 

Almost  four  years  rolled  by,  when,  one  day  while  at 
Sacramento,  I  received  a  letter  from  Lang,  who  was  still 
in  Hangtown.  He  said  he  had  learned  that  the 
strange,  nameless  man  came  to  a  camp  called  Murder- 
ers'Bar,  about  a  year  after  we  left  Hangtown,  and  he  had 
been  living  there  ever  since.  Jersey,  the  miner  whom  we 
found  working  under  a  tree,  was  also  there. 

Soon  thereafter  I  was  at  Hangtown  again,  where  I  was 
joined  by  Lang,  and  together  we  started  for  Murderers 
Bar,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the  mid- 
dle fork  of  the  American  river.  One  afternoon  we  lost 
our  way.  At  last,  shortly  after  dark,  we  came  to  a  cabin. 
After  knocking  at  the  door  we  were  admitted,  and  found 
that  the  cabin  contained  five  miners.  Three  of  them 
were  seated  on  a  bench,  near  the  fireplace,  talking  and 
smoking,  while  the  remaining  two  were  engaged  in  play- 
ing cards  in  one  2orner  of  the  room.  My  companion 
told  them  who  we  were  and  what  was  our  mission. 

"What  is  your  brother's  name?"  asked  one  of  the 
miners,  addressing  me. 

"  It  is  Cyrus  S.  Plasters,"  I  replied. 

Immediately  after  this  answer  the  miners  who  were 


smoking  dropped  their  hands  to  their  knees  in  a  surpi  . 
manner,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  men  who 
were  playing  cards.     Turning  my  eyes  toward  them,  I 
saw  one  of  the  players  beckoning  to  me  to  come  to  him. 
I  did  so,  and  when  I  reached  his  side  he  said : 

"  Wait  till  we  play  this  hand  out  and  I  will  show  you 
something." 

With  impatient  curiosity  I  then  watched  them  as  they 
cautiously  put  down  one  card  after  another,  and  saw  that 
they  were  playing  on  a  dark  stone  that  looked  like  a  slate 
slab,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  their  knees.  I  could  not 
imagine  what  all  this  meant.  Cards  are  often  used  by  with- 
ered hags  in  their  fortune-telling  work ;  were  these  miners, 
by  some  sort  of  wizzard  divination,  about  to  reveal  to  me 
where  my  brother  was?  I  was  also  very  much  surprised  to 
notice  that  the  three  miners  on  the  bench  were  watching 
me  expectingly  instead  of  watching  the  game.  At  last 
the  play  was  made,  and  the  cards  were  gathered  in  a  pack, 
ready  to  be  dealt  again. 

"  Now,  partner,"  said  the  player  who  had  beckoned  to 
me,  "  take  those  cards  off,  and  let  us  show  the  gentleman 
the  other  side  of  this  stone." 

The  cards  were  removed,  the  stone  was  overturned, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  the 
following  inscription,  chiseled  in  rude  letters  : 


Cyrus  S  Plasters 
aged  29  years 
Departed  this  life 

Oct  25  1851 
from  New  York 


Mutely  I  gazed  at  the  stone  for  a  few  moments,  and 
read  over  the  words  two  or  three  times.  Here  was  a 
stone  that  was  evidently  intended  as  a  head-stone  for  a 
grave.  The  inscription  was  unusually  worded,  but  it  was 
my  brother's  full  name,  the  age  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  died  on  that  date,  and  also  the  state  from  which  he 
came,  all  correctly  given.  Could  it  be  possible  that  I 
had,  after  all,  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  mys- 
terious man  was  my  brother? 

"  That's  the  name  you  gave,  I  believe,"  remarked  the 
player.    "  Is  the  rest  of  it  all  correct?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  how  did  you  come  by  this 
stone?" 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  stranger,"  he  said, 
turning  the  stone  over  again  and  beginning  to  shuffle  the 
cards  on  its  back.  "About  three  years  ago  I  was  run- 
ning around  through  these  hills,  prospecting,  when  I  came 
across  a  lot  of  fellows  who  were  burying  a  man.  After 
the  last  shovelful  of  dirt  was  thrown  on,  I  said  I  had 
made  several  head-stones  in  the  mines,  and  if  it  was 
agreeable  I  would  make  one  for  this  grave.  One  of  them 
gave  me  the  dead  man's  name  and  age,  and  the  state 
that  he  came  from.  The  next  day  I  got  out  a  good  piece 
of  slate  from  the  hill-side  and  shaped  it  up.  Then  I  cut 
out  the  words  with  a  pick  point,  just  as  you  see  them 
here.  That  day  my  partner  brought  a  deck  of  cards  from 
Hangtown,  and  we  wanted  to  play  a  game.  We  could 
not  play  on  the  table,  for  it  was  full  of  plates  and  cups, 
as  we  had  no  shelves  to  put  them  on.  The  head-stone 
was  standing  in  one  corner,  and  my  partner  said  we  could 
play  on  the  back  of  that.  We  did  so,  and  found  it  an- 
swered so  well  that  we  have  been  using  it  for  that  pur- 
pose ever  since.  You  see,  we  thought  it  didn't  make 
much  difference  whether  we  put  it  up  right  away  or  not ; 
but  we  made  up  our  minds  to  attend  to  it  sometime  be- 
fore we  left  the  country." 

At  this  point  the  speaker,  who  had  been  holding  the 
cards,  dealt  a  hand  to  his  partner  and  himself,  and  they 
resumed  the  game. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  dead  man?"  I 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  I 
could  not  tell  much  about  him  then,  as  they  had  him 
rolled  up  in  his  blankets  when  they  buried  him." 

The  speaker  now  looked  critically  at  his  hand,  and  be- 
gan to  play. 

"  Where  was  this  man  buried?"  asked  Lang. 

"Over  the  ridge,  on  the  other  divide,  about  three  miles 
from  here,  at  Murderers'  Bar,"  was  the  response.  "In 
the  morning  I  will  show  you  a  trail  that  will  lead  you 
over  there." 

At  this  information  we  were  more  astonished  and  puz- 
zled than  ever.  What  a  coincidence !  The  man  who 
was  buried  must  have  been  my  brother,  as  his  name,  age, 
and  nativity  were  correctly  stated  on  the  stone;  and  yet 
was  there  positively  no  connection  between  him  and  the 
mysterious  man  whom,  strangely  enough,  we  had  traced 
to  the  same  place?  The  dead  man  and  the  mysterious 
man  could  not  be  the  same  person,  for  we  had  reliable 
information  that  the  latter  was  still  alive  at  the  Bar. 
During  all  that  night  these  perplexing  questions  puzzled 
my  mind.  Despite  the  positive  proof  that  I  had  received 
that  my  brother  had  been  dead  three  years,  I  was  sure 
there  was  some  mistake  whenever  I  thought  of  the  famil- 
iar face  of  the  man  that  I  had  seen  for  an  instant  in  the 
crowd. 

The  next  morning  my  heart  throbbed  painfully  when  I 
again  saw  the  cabin  of  the  mysterious  man.    We  did  not 
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venture  to  go  in,  but  I  spoke  to  the  first  miner  we  met, 
and  asked  him  where  Jersey  was.  He  pointed  out  the 
cabin,  and  on  reaching  it  we  saw  within  the  man  we 
sought.  He  was  near  the  fireplace,  bending  over  some- 
thing that  was  cooking  in  an  iron  pot.  When  we  knocked 
he  turned  around,  and  recognized  us  immediately. 

"Well,  how  do  you  do!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  surprised 
voice.  "  I  don't  know  your  names,  but  I  believe  you  are 
the  gentlemen  I  saw  at  Squaw  Gulch  three  or  four  years 
ago." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Lang. 

He  brought  us  the  bench  that  he  had  been  sitting  on, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  himself.  I  now  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  see  the  man  than  I  had  on  that  stormy 
day  when  he  was  half  buried  in  the  muddy  hole  under 
the  tree.  He  was  a  very  tall,  long-limbed  man,  with  a 
large  head,  and  high,  protruding  forehead.  Under  his 
heavy  eyebrows  were  deeply-sunken  dark  eyes.  His 
skin  was  very  yellow.  He  wore  a  full  beard  and  long 
hair.  Despite  a  general  roughness  of  appearance,  which 
was  almost  necessarily  incident  to  life  in  the  mines,  it 
could  easily  be  seen  by  his  manner  and  speech  that  he 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement. 

"You  are  not  in  the  place  where  we  found  you  be- 
fore," began  Lang. 

"Oh,  we  miners  do  not  stay  in  one  place  long,"  was 
the  reply.  "We  work  a  claim  out,  and  then  look  for 
diggings  somewhere  else.  By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  man  you  inquired  for  when  you  were  in  Squaw 
Gulch  is  dead." 

"Dead !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir;  he  died  four  days  ago,  and  I  buried  him 
day  before  yesterday.  Poor  fellow !  the  fever  was  too 
much  for  him.    I  took  care  of  him  till  the  last." 

"Mr.  Jersey,"  now  said  Lang,  "you  remember  that 
when  we  were  here  before  Mr.  Plasters  was  very  sure  that 
this  man  was  his  brother,  but  last  night  we  learned  some- 
thing that  makes  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  was  right 
in  that  conjecture.  In  a  cabin  about  three  miles  from 
here  we  found  a  miner  who  has  a  head-stone,  on  which 
is  cut  the  name,  age  and  nativity  of  his  missing  brother. 
He  said  it  was  intended  for  the  head-stone  of  a  man  who 
was  buried  here  at  the  Bar  three  years  ago." 

"Is  that  so?"  rejoined  Jersey,  scratching  his  head,  and 
hesitating,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  something.  "I  have 
almost  forgotten  that  incident.  So  that  is  your  brother's 
name  and  age,  is  it?  How  strange!  how  strange!  I  was 
puzzled  at  it  at  the  time,  but  now  I  understand  it  all. 
Do  you  still  wish  me  to  tell  all  I  know  about  my  patient, 
the  mysterious  man?" 

"I  most  certainly  do  I"  I  replied,  emphatically. 

He  now  looked  troubled,  as  he  continued  :  "All  right, 
sir,  all  right,  sir ;  and  I  will  explain  the  grave-stone  epi- 
sode after  I  have  told  the  rest  of  my  story.  To  begin, 
Mr.  Plasters,  I  will  say  that  you,  being  a  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  dead,  have  a  right  to  know  this  dread  secret ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  a  knowledge  of  it  will  have  almost 
as  terrible  an  effect  on  you  as  it  had  on  him.  Do  not 
think  that  I  am  trying  to  excite  your  fears  unnecessarily, 
or  that  I  am  talking  ignorantly,  when  I  say  this.  All  the 
men  in  the  mines  are  not  ignorant  and  superstitious,  by 
any  means.  I  am  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  my  partner, 
who  is  running  the  cradle  that  you  hear  rocking  down  in 
the  cut,  is  as  good  a  Greek  scholar  as  ever  was  graduated 
from  any  college. 

"  In  July,  1849, 1  took  passage  ina  barkthat  sailed  from 
New  York  for  California,  around  the  Horn.  Off  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  on  the  eastern  side,  one  night  a  ter- 
rific storm  came,  and  our  bark  was  so  much  disabled  that 
all  on  board  were  fleeing  from  her  in  the  boats.  The 
boat  in  which  I  was  managed  to  get  upset.  I  am  a  strong 
swimmer,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  quite  exhausted,  I 
reached  the  land,  which  looked  almost  as  inhospitable  as 
the  sea.  Nothing  could  be  seen  but  plains  of  arid  sand, 
with  here  and  there  a  bunch  of  prickly  grass.  After  a 
day's  journey  inland  I  found  some  natives,  from  whom  I 
obtained  food.  Ill  and  weak,  I  then  took  a  needed  rest 
for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  I  returned  to  the  coast, 
taking  with  me  some  food.  I  thought  I  might  find  some 
of  my  shipmates  who  would  sadly  need  nourishment.  At 
first  I  saw  no  human  signs,  either  on  land  or  sea,  but 
soon  I  descried,  not  far  in  the  distance,  a  dark  object.  I 
watched  it  till  I  was  sure  it  was  a  boat,  that  seemed  to  be 
drifting  toward  the  shore.  Then  I  determined  to  swim 
to  it,  and  as  I  approached  I  saw  that  it  was  a  ship's  boat, 
and  that  it  had  an  occupant,  for  the  head  of  a  man  was 
visible  in  the  bow.  When  I  came  very  close  I  looked  up, 
and  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze  almost  made  me  powerless 
to  swim  turther.  The  eyes  of  the  man  in  the  boat  were 
directed  toward  me,  and  I  saw  in  them  the  wild,  vacant, 
glassy  stare  of  a  maniac.  Steadily  he  watched  me  as  I 
continued  my  course  toward  the  stern  of  the  boat,  op- 
posite to  him.  The  fierce,  stolid  intentness  of  his  glare 
frightened  me,  and  I  would  have  turned  back  ;  but  I  knew 
that  I  should  have  to  reach  the  boat  or  be  drowned,  as  I 
was  exhausted.  With  much  trouble  I  managed  to  climb 
in  at  the  stern.  O  God,  help  me  when  I  think  of  it !  If 
I  was  frightened  before,  I  was  horrified  and  sickened 
now.  The  man  was  in  a  kneeling  position  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  His  clothing  and  hands  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  he  held  the  bloody  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
in  his  mouth.  The  top  of  his  head  was  terribly  torn  and 
lacerated,  as  if  by  the  claws  of  some  wild  animal.  He 


was  evidently  fresh  from  a  deadly  struggle.  I  could 
scarcely  avert  my  gaze  from  the  dreadful  sanguinolent 
spectacle,  for  the  demoniacal  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  me, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  murderous  purpose  in  them.  I  did 
not  speak  to  him ;  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ad- 
dressing a  furious  brute.  At  my  feet  were  two  more 
bloody  objects,  that  told  the  whole  awful  story.  There 
lay  the  torn  remains  of  a  woman  and  little  girl,  mingled 
with  shreds  of  female  wearing  apparel.  I  recognized  my 
fellow-passengers.  The  rest  of  the  boat's  occupants  had 
evidently  deserted  it,  leaving  these  three  helpless  crea- 
tures to  drift  around  on  the  sea.  The  man  had  changed 
into  a  fiend,  and  I  did  not  know  him  by  his  features,  but 
a  large,  white  hat  was  lying  near  him,  which  I  had  seen 
him  wear  on  the  ship.  There  were  crimson  finger-marks 
on  the  white  dress  of  the  little  girl.  I  recognized  the 
dress,  for  I  recollected  how  gleefully  she  danced  about 
the  deck  when  her  mother  first  put  it  on  her,  on  the  after- 
noon before  the  storm.  The  long,  beautiful  hair  of  the 
woman  was  now  tangled  and  matted  with  purple  grume. 
I  hope  I  will  never  again  see  any  thing  so  repulsive  and 
depraved  as  the  look  that  there  was  on  the  lifeless  features 
of  those  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  pure,  innocent, 
happy  beings.  On  their  countenances  I  saw  the 
same  truculent,  blood-thirsty  expression  as  was  in  the 
face  of  the  man  who  was  still  glaring  at  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  boat.  After  the  shock  of  surprise  and  terror, 
that  for  a  while  held  me  spell-bound,  was  past,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  the  mangled  evidences  of  the  fear- 
ful deed  into  the  sea.  I  made  a  move  to  do  so,  but  at 
that  instant  I  was  startled  by  a  hideous  yell  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  man.  I  looked  up  and  saw  him  spring  toward 
me.  With  his  red  fingers  crooked,  he  tried  to  grasp  my 
throat.  By  a  quick  movement  I  eluded  him,  and  clam- 
bered into  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  Looking  back,  I 
saw  him  crouching  over  the  ghastly  pile.  A  feeling  of  un- 
utterable loathing  for  the  revolting  creature  came  upon 
me.  I  ran  toward  him,  resolved  to  fling  him  into  the 
sea,  and  his  awful  work  after  him.  He  prepared  to  make 
another  spring,  but  I  quickly  struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
with  an  oar,  which  knocked  him  insensible  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Then  I  dragged  him  out  of  the  way, 
and  covered  his  ugly,  blood-stained  face  with  the  hat. 
There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  carrying  out 
my  former  purpose.  I  was  about  to  grasp  the  bodies, 
when  a  terrible  idea  struck  me  and  made  me  hesitate.  I 
feared  that  they  would  not  sink.  I  knew  that  the  dread- 
ful image  would  haunt  me  through  life  if  I  should  row 
away  and  leave  those  bloody,  mangled  objects  floating 
around  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  they  should  thus  be  left  exposed  to  view, 
even  though  it  was  on  that  desolate,  unfrequented  shore. 
Looking  around  for  something  with  which  to  weigh  them 
down,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  coil  of  rope  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  I  uncoiled  it,  and  wound  it  round  and  round 
the  bodies,  tying  it  securely.  Then  I  tipped  them  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat.  Something  of  an  exultant  feeling  pos- 
sessed me  when  I  heard  the  splash  and  saw  the  sea  close 
forever  over  the  ghastly  bundle.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  but  a  few  moments.  In  the  meantime  the  boat  had 
drifted  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  I  easily 
sculled  it  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  carried  the  still  insen- 
sible man  to  as  safe  and  comfortable  a  place  as  I  could 
find.  Then  I  started,  with  all  haste,  to  obtain  aid  from 
the  natives.  When  I,  with  four  natives  and  some  deli- 
cate food  and  drink,  again  reached  the  man,  he  had  not 
changed  his  position  much.  He  was  now  delirious  with 
a  fever.  I  put  him  on  a  litter  that  I  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  four  natives  easily  carried  him  to  their 
village.  Then  followed  days  of  watching,  during  which 
the  details  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  that  had  taken  place 
on  the  boat  were  acted  over  and  over  again  by  the  patient 
— mad  with  the  raging  fever.  During  these  paroxysms  it 
often  took  four  strong  men  to  hold  him  in  the  bed.  I 
longed  for  his  return  to  consciousness,  and  yet  feared  it. 
I  hoped  that  he  might  not  recollect  what  had  happened 
in  those  irresponsible  moments  on  the  boat.  One  day  he 
was  much  quieter,  and  at  last  he  started  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture in  the  bed.  For  a  while  he  looked  around  in  an  in- 
quiring manner.  Soon  I  knew  that  the  awful  truth  was 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  began  to  weep,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  so  pitiable  as  the  spectacle  when, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  the  most  intense  grief,  he  cried 
out, 'O  God!  OGod!  how  can  such  things  be?  Why 
was  I  not  wiped  from  the  earth?  O  God,  O  God!  and  I 
still  live !'  This  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  many 
times  that  day,  and  during  the  days  and  weeks  and  years 
that  followed.  Then  an  even  more  painful  recollection 
seemed  to  strike  him.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  top  of  his 
head  and  felt  the  deep  scars  that  had  been  left  by  the 
ugly  wounds.  'My  hat  !  my  hat! '  he  cried,  in  an  agoniz- 
ing tremor.  I  handed  it  to  him.  He  snatched  it,  put  it 
on,  and  shudderingly  sank  into  the  bed.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  the  fever  often  returned,  and  I  have  nursed 
him  night  and  day  for  weeks  at  a  time,  but  I  never  again 
saw  him  without  his  hat  on.  Why  he  was  so  particular 
about  this  I  scarcely  know.  Perhaps  the  scars  reminded 
him  of  some  fatal  instant  in  the  struggle  on  the  boat,  and 
he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  if  they  were  seen  they  might 
disclose  the  secret  of  his  crime.  Crime,  did  I  say  ?  I 
must  recall  that  word.  He  committed  no  crime,  unless 
wild  animals  can  be  supposed  to  commit  crimes.  The 
three  creatures  on  the  boat  were  not  human  beings  when 


that  act  was  consummated.  Crazed  and  infuriated  by 
hunger,  till  they  were  robbed  of  all  sentiments  except  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  a  brutal  appetite,  they  were  not  ac- 
countable for  what  they  did.  The  stronger  beast  that 
overpowered  the  others  no  more  committed  a  crime 
than  does  the  lion  when  he  tears  to  pieces  and  devours 
his  prey. 

"As  soon  as  my  patient  was  strong  enough,  we  concluded 
our  voyage  to  California.  Here  your  brother  led  the 
strange  life  about  which  you  have  been  told.  He  never 
made  a  confidant  of  me.  He  never  uttered  a  word  to  me 
as  to  his  trouble,  but  he  trusted  me,  and  we  had  a  tacit 
understanding.  I  humored  him  in  all  his  whims.  He 
did  not  wish  strangers  to  come  near  his  cabin,  lor  he 
feared  that,  in  the  delirium  of  the  oft-recurring  fever,  he 
might  say  something  that  would  give  a  clew  to  his  secret. 
He  was  in  constant  trepidation  lest  the  dreadful  truth 
should  transpire.  He  was  always  planning  some  scheme 
by  which  he  could  effectually  destroy  all  traces  of  him- 
self forever.  This  reminds  me  of  the  grave-stone  episode, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  strange 
affair.  One  day,  about  three  years  ago,  shortly  after  your 
brother  found  me  here  at  the  Bar,  a  prospector  happened" 
into  the  camp.  He  was  taken  with  a  sort  of  dysentery, 
that  was  then  prevailing  among  the  miners,  and  soon  died. 
When  we  buried  him  we  were  all  surprised  to  notice  that 
your  brother  joined  our  company.  He  had  never  asso- 
ciated with  any  one  before.  After  the  burial,  a  miner 
from  Slug  Gulch  offered  to  make  a  head-stone  to  mark 
the  grave;  but  we  did  not  know  what  inscription  to  put 
on  it,  for  the  dead  man  was  an  entire  stranger  to  all  of  us, 
and  he  had  left  nothing  by  which  we  could  identify  him. 
At  that  moment  we  were  startled  by  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  hitherto  silent  man.  He  came  forward  and  gave  the 
name,  etc.,  that  you  saw  cut  on  the  head-stone.  I  was 
very  much  puzzled  at  the  time,  and  could  not  account 
for  this  unusual  action  on  his  part.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
know  that  your  brother  was  giving  his  own  name,  for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  did  not  then  know  what  his  name  was. 
I  never  saw  him  smile,  but  immediately  after  that  incident 
there  was  a  satisfied  expression  on  his  face  that  I  have 
never  seen  there  before  or  since  in  California.  No  doubt 
the  poor  fellow  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  thus  burying 
himself  alive,  as  it  were.  No  doubt,  he  thought  that  if 
any  relatives  or  friends  of  his  should  ever  find  the  stone 
they  would  be  misled  by  the  inscription  into  inquiring 
about  another  man,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
one  in  the  camp.  This  is  how  I  account  for  it  now.  At 
the  time,  I  thought  the  dead  man  was  some  friend,  whom 
your  brother  had  known  in  the  states.  Often  afterward 
I  saw  him  climbing  the  path  that  led  to  the  grave  on  the 
hill-side.  No  doubt  he  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  the  stone  was  never  put  in  its  place. 
The  lever  finally  consumed  him,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  three  days  ago.  Strange  to  say, 
just  before  he  died  he  requested  that  his  grave  should 
not  be  marked,  and  that  I  alone  should  bury  him,  in  a 
secluded  spot  that  he  designated.  He  begged  thisof  me, 
for  he  was  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  be  buried  near  the 
stranger.  The  spot  he  selected  is  in  a  little  hollow  near 
the  top  of  yonder  hill,  under  an  oak  tree.  That  afternoon 
I  took  my  pick  and  shovel  and  went  up  the  hill  to  dig 
the  grave.  After  dark  I  rolled  him  in  his  blankets,  and 
easily  carried  his  wasted  form  to  the  place  and  buried 
it;  and  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  camp  who  knows 
where  the  grave  is." 

During  this  long  narration  the  speaker's  tone  and  man- 
ner was  often  very  animated.  It  could  easily  be  seen  that 
he  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  appalling  tragedy. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  heart -sick,  and  bitterly  wished  that  I 
had  not  persisted  in  learning  the  dreadful  truth.  I  shud- 
dered when  I  thought  of  my  people,  and  especially  of  the 
people  of  my  brother's  wife. 

"Now,  gentleman,"  said  Jersey,  starting  up  and  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  "I  will  show  you  his  grave,  if  you  wish  to 
see  it." 

I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel  prepared  to  visit  it  just 
then,  but  that  I  would  rather  take  a  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

"All  right,"  he  replied;  "you  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and 
I  will  ahow  Mr.  Lang  where  the  grave  is.  He  can  take 
you  to  it  at  any  time." 

I  lay  down,  and  was  left  alone  to  my  own  sad  thoughts, 
disturbed  only  by  the  noise  of  the  cradle  of  the  Greek 
scholar,  who  was  still  rocking  away,  down  in  the  cut. 


A  world  worn  man,  at  fall  of  eve, 
Said,  "  But  a  year  and  I  shall  rest. 

A  few  more  plans,  a  little  gold, 
Then  on  the  mountain's  captured  crest 

Content  shall  come,  joy's  flag  shall  wave." 

The  year's  end  found  him  in  his  grave.  Anon. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  of  the  Century  Club, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn  takes  the  stand  that  the  Christian 
pulpit  should  speak  and  write  in  favor  of  throwing  open 
all  public  libraries,  reading-rooms,  museums,  and  other 
places  of  intellectual  refreshment,  to  the  public,  on  Sun- 
day. 

In  his  book  entitled  My  religion,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
the  eminent  Russian  novelist,  makes  a  plea  for  the  direct 
application  of  the  literal  teachings  of  Christ.  A  transla- 
tion of  this  book  is  about  to  be  published. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY  CHARLES  S.  GREENE. 


Again  the  joyous  Christmas  bells  are  pealing, 
And  circling  round  the  ever-rolling  earth; 

The  gladsome  light  of  Christmas  day  is  stealing, 
That  bids  us  wake  to  merriment  and  mirth. 

No  home  so  poor  in  any  Christian  nation 
That  Christmas  brings  no  jollity  to-day, 

And  none  so  rich,  or  none  so  high  in  station, 
That  is  not  made  more  happy  and  more  gay. 

No  woman  is  so  low,  or  so  forsaken, 

Defiled  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  cure, 
That  feels  to-day  no  tender  memories  waken 

Of  Christmas  days  when  she  was  young  and  pure. 

The  anchorite  to-day  forgets  his  penance, 

Laudamus  takes  the  Miserere's  place; 
Into  his  gloomy  brain  as  welcome  tenants 

Come  peace  and  joy,  all  dismal  thought  to  chase. 

In  stately  halls  the  Yule-tide  log  is  blazing, 

As  when  in  royal  feasts  of  days  gone  by 
It  lit  the  gorgeous  train,  in  triumph  raising 

The  peacock  plumed  and  great  boar's  head  on  high. 

And  everywhere  the  children  are  delighting 

In  gifts  that  good  St.  Nick  brought  through  the  roof, 

With  perfect  faith  his  midnight  call  reciting, — 
Are  not  the  stockings  crammed  sufficient  proof? 

The  childlike  feeling  moves  the  sternest  reason, 

The  coldest  cynic  is  ashamed  to  sneer, 
And  must  believe,  so  genial  is  the  season, 

That  all  these  kindly  wishes  are  sincere. 

And  is  it  then  a  childish  fancy  merely — 
This  faith  in  Christmas,  with  its  joy  and  grace? 

A  fancy!  no,  it  is  recorded  clearly, 

"As  little  children  ye  must  see  my  tace." 

Then  yet  again  let  Christmas  bring  rejoicing, 
Let  time  but  serve  the  chorus  to  increase 

Of  happy  hosts,  the  old-time  anthem  voicing — 
"Glory  to  God,  on  earth  good-will  and  peace." 


A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  EXPERIENCE. 


BY  T.  J.  VIVIAN. 

[You  will  excuse  the  absence  of  date  or  address,  I 
know,  and  take  this  letter  and  its  recital  of  extraordinary 
facts  as  sufficient  proof  of  my  continued  love  and  es- 
teem.] 

A  dreary  Christmas  Eve.  The  rain  had  been  falling 
heavily  nearly  all  day,  and  the  wind  still  blew  with  a 
chilly,  damp  air  from  the  southeast.  From  where  I  sat 
I  could  see  a  heavy  bank  of  cumuli  down  just  behind  the 
San  Bruno  hills,  and  knew  that  the  rounded  masses 
would  stretch  out  and  cover  the  city  by  nightfall.  The 
garden  grass  was  sodden,  the  fuchsias  still  dripped,  and 
the  great  green  leaves  of  the  calla  lilies  each  held  a  little 
pool  of  water.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  dreary  Christmas  Eve. 

Jack  had  not  come  home  from  Sacramento,  and  could 
not  now  be  here  until  after  eight,  whilst  my  poor,  dear 
father  had  been  so  late  recently,  and  so  irregular  as  to 
his  hour  of  coming  home,  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  tell 
Simmons  to  have  dinner  ready  any  time  from  five  to 
seven.  But  thank  goodness  the  troublesome  bank  business 
would  soon  be  arranged,  for  father  had  told  me  that 
morning,  at  breakfast,  that  things  would  surely  be  "  set- 
tled "  by  the  first  of  the  year.  He  had  been  so  bothered 
and  worried  lately  that  he  was  not  at  all  like  himself,  and, 
though  kind  as  ever,  it  was  evidently  a  strain  on  his  tem- 
per to  have  me  pester  him  with  the  little  attentions  which 
he  used  to  take  such  delight  in  receiving.  Ever  since 
mother  died,  as  you  know,  I  had  kept  house  for  him, 
and  until  recently  there  had  not  been  a  happier  or  more 
contented  household  than  that  composed  of  father,  Jack 
and  me. 

The  garden  gate  clanged,  and  although  by  this  time  the 
short  daylight  was  nearly  gone  and  the  street  lamps  not 
yet  lighted,  I  knew  the  figure  coming  slowly  up  the  walk, 
as  I  should  have  known  it  anywhere  and  amongst  a 
thousand.  He  Dassed  me  as  I  opened  the  door  to  him, 
and  submitted  to  my  taking  his  hat  and  coat,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  but  spoke  never  a  word. 

"Well,  father,"  said  I,  "  another  day  of  business  over, 
and  you  are  not  sorry,  I  expect." 

"  No,  indeed,  little  woman,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  sorry, 
and  think — am  sure,  in  fact,  that  there  won't  be  any  more 
worry  of  the  sort  for  me." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  I  said,  leading  him  into  the  hall,  "for  I 
can  tell  you,  dad,  you  have  had  a  miserable  daughter 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  he,  "  that's  all  over  now.  The  com- 
missioners have  got  through  with  their  work ;  the  run  has 
stopped,  and  the  report  is  ready  for  the  public." 

"  It  was  "  I  began,  when,  by  this  time  being  in  the 

bright  dining-room,  I  could  see  his  face.  It  was  white 
and  drawn,  as  I  had  only  seen  it  once  before,  when,  years 
ago  now,  he  had  taken  me  up  in  his  arms,  told  me  I  had 
no  mother,  and  said  his  only  comfort  was  that  I  was  going 
to  look  like  her.  I  was  quite  startled,  and,  putting  my 
arms  about  his  neck,  did  what  you  perhaps  would  have 
done  too — cried  a  little. 

"Come  now,  come  now,"  said  he,  pushing  me  gently 
from  him,  "  don't  blubber,  little  woman,  because  I— I— 
happen  to  look  tired.    I  tell  you  this  is  the  last  day  of 


the  trouble.  There,  there,  let's  have  dinner.  Ring  the 
bell,  my  girl.  Jack  not  home  yet,  eh?  Where's  the 
paper,  I  wonder.  Not  many  callers  to-day,  I  suppose; 
the  weather  is  too  bad.  What's  for  dinner?  More  rain 
to-night,  I  believe;  it  was  beginning  to  sprinkle  just  as  I 
came  in." 

And  so  he  went  on,  chatter,  chatter,  in  a  way  that  was 
sad  though  lively,  because  so  new  and  evidently  forced. 

"I  suppose  we  need  scarcely  keep  dinner  warm  for 
Jack,"  I  said;  "he  will  most  likely  dine  on  the  way 
down." 

"Ah  !  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  my  father,  rousing  up  from 
what  seemed  almost  a  doze  over  his  wine,  so  quiet  and 
bent  was  he.  "  He  has  not  come  home,  then  ?  No,  don't 
wait  for  him.  Do  you  know,"  he  added,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  "  I  half  expect  Jack  will  not  come  home 
to-night." 

"  Not  come  home  ! "  I  complained.  "  Why,  dad,  dear, 
how  could  he  stay  away  on  Christmas  Eve  without  letting 
me  know?  But,  then,  of  course  he'll  be  down  in  the 
morning,"  I  continued,  clearing  up. 

"Well,  you  see,  Elsie,"  my  father  was  beginning,  when 
I  interrupted  him  by  saying — "  Besides,  you  asked  me  just 
now  if  he  had  come  home  or  not." 

"  Did  I?  Well,  I  could  not  have  been  thinking  partic- 
ularly about  what  I  said.  Jack  will  stay  in  Sacramento 
until  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Oh  dear!" 

"And  now  I  think  of  it, "my  father  went  on,  "he  wants — 
that  is,  would  you  like  to  go  up  there  and  come  home 
with  him  ?  You  can  pay  that  long  promised  visit  to  Jennie 
Ferris.  Beside  which,  my  dear,  you  go  from  home  too 
little." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  from  it  any  more  than  I  do; 
I  can  tell  you  that,"  I  said.  "  Besides,  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing you  alone,  dear,  at  Christmas,  and  especially  now 
that  you  are  so  worried.    No,  indeed  ! " 

We  were  walking  into  the  parlor  whilst  the  latter  part 
of  this  conversation  was  being  carried  on.  The  room  was 
brilliant  and  warm  with  gas  and  fire;  my  dear  mother's 
face  smiled  down  on  us,  and  looked  so  lovingly  natural 
that  when  he  stopped  in  front  of  it,  as  was  his  invariable 
custom,  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  should  remain  there 
longer  than  usual.  He  stayed  there  so  long  and  so 
quietly  that  at  last  I  crept  up  to  him,  and  then  crept 
away  again,  for  his  eyes  were  closed  and  his  lips  moving — 
a  communion  so  sacred,  even  I  could  not  intrude  upon. 
It  was  quite  a  little  while  before  he  turned  and  came  to 
me,  waiting  by  the  easy-chair. 

"Yes,  little  woman,"  he  resumed,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  break  in  our  conversation.  "I  know  it  may 
seem  cruel  of  me  to  ask  you  to  go  away  now — travel  in 
not  the  best  of  weather,  and  so  on,  were  it  not  that  I, 
too,  should  like  to  get  away  for  a  little  time,  and  you  will 
only  precede  me  a  few  hours." 

"Precede?"   I  echoed;  "let  us  both  go  up  together." 

"No,  no,  Elsie,  that  can  not  be.  You  go  up  in  the 
morning  and  I  will  follow  in  the  afternoon.  In  fact  I 
telegraphed  to  Jack  — knowing  my  daughter  to  be  dutiful — 
that  this  would  be  the  arrangement,  and  he  will  be  at  the 
depot  to  meet  you." 

"Oh  dear,"  I  was  beginning,  when  he  put  his  hand 
gently  but  firmly  on  mine,  and  said,  very  distinctly,  "My 
dear  little  woman,  I  wish  you  to  do  this.  Now,  don't  say 
any  thing  more,  please,  hut  let  us  consider  it  as  settled." 

There  was  that  tone  in  his  voice  I  had  never  dared  be 
heedless  of.  I  handed  him  the  evening  paper,  and,  tak- 
ing up  my  work,  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  near  by.  He 
was  interested  in  the  columns  for  a  while,  and  then  suf- 
fered the  sheet  to  lie  across  his  knee.  I  drew  a  little 
nearer,  and  read  here  and  there  a  paragraph  without  dis- 
turbing the  paper,  when,  just  a  little  hidden  by  his  hand, 
I  saw  the  name  West  Coast  Bank.  Part  of  the  item  I 
could  not  see,  but  the  portion  visible  said  : 

"  estigation  into  the  affairs  of  bank 
a  worse  state  of  things  than 

supposed.    The  commis- 

given  over  their  labor  but  will  resume 
them  after  the  holidays." 

The  wretched  words  were  there  in  all  the  cruel  dis- 
tinctness of  type.  My  heart  grew  heavy  as  lead,  and  I 
knew  at  once  that  the  days  of  anxiety  and  nights  of  ill- 
concealed  distress  were  not  ended  yet  for  my  poor,  dear 
father.  What  was  in  store  for  us  ?  Yet  he  had  s.aid  to 
me  that  it  was  all  over.  Cruel  to  deceive  me  so,  as  if  I 
should  not  be  all  the  happier  in  being  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence and  treated  like  a  woman  with  some  powers  to 
soothe  and  share  his  trouble.  The  hand  on  the  paragraph 
was  trembling  a  little,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me.  There  was  a  wistful,  tender  look  in 
them  that  killed  all  my  small  selfish  pique  in  an  instant. 

"Well,  little  woman,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  o! 
that  as  a  specimen  of  newspaper  misrepresentation?" 

"/sit  misrepresentation?"  I  asked,  with  a  catch  in  my 
voice  and  a  tearful  effort  to  smile. 

"Why,  of  course  it  is,"  said  he.  "I  tell  you  again,  daugh- 
ter, that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  are  nearly — quite  settled 
in  fact,  and  that  when — the — the — investigation,  as  they 
call  it,  is  resumed,  every  thing  will  be  found  all  right.  Now 
don't  question  me,  but  take  my  word  for  it  that  my 
troubles  end  with  to-night,  and  now,  my  Elsie,  run  away 
to  bed.  I  have  several  letters  to  write,  and  then  shall 
be  going  to  rest  also.    You  know  you  have  to  start 


very  early  in  the  morning,  and  will  need  all  the  sleep  5 
can  get.    I  don't  want  to  see  those  bright  mother's  eye 
look  tired." 

"That  is  so,  "  I  said,  "although,  dad,  dear,  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  going  away  like  this,  one  single  bit.  I  suppose 
Jane  had  better  go  to  Sacramento  with  me." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  that.  Let 
me  see,  though,"  he  added,  correcting  himself :  "perhaps 
she  had  better  go.  And  now,"  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
"good  night,  my  best  of  daughters;  kiss  your  father,  and 
don't  forget  to  pray  for  him." 

"Every  night  and  every  morning  I  remember  that," 
I  said.  "Good  night,  dear." 

"Good  night  and  good-bye,  Elsie." 

"Good-bye?  Why,  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning, 
sha'n't  I?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  he  said.  "I  sleep  so  little  in  the 
first  part  of  the  night  that  I  am  selfish  enough  to  wish  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  morning.  So,  tell  the  servants  not 
to  wake  me ;  and  you  two  creep  away  without  doing  so 
either.  Give  my  love  to  Jack,  and  tell  him  we'll  all  soon 
meet  again — to-morrow  night,  in  fact.  You  will  find  a  let- 
ter for  him  outside  your  door.  Be  sure  to  take  it  with 
you,  and  deliver  it.    Good  night  and  good-bye." 

With  that  he  held  me  in  his  arms  again,  and  still  hold- 
ing me  there,  took  me  up  as  though  yet  a  child,  and  car- 
ried me  out  of  the  room  into  the  hall.  There  he  placed  me 
on  my  feet,  kissed  me  for  the  last  time,  repeated  his  "good 
night,"  and  shut  the  door,  with  that  smile  which  I  used  to 
hear  my  mother  say  first  made  her  love  him. 

Jane  received  the  news  of  the  coming  trip  in  grim  si- 
lence, and  I  think  packed  up  a  tear  or  two  in  my  valise 
whilst  I  went  down  stairs  to  leave  my  father's  instruc- 
tions. 

Though,  as  you  remember,  my  dear  father's  room  was 
at  one  extreme  of  our  great  rambling  house  while  mine 
was  at  the  other,  I  knew  that  he  would  pass  my  door  on 
his  way  to  bed;  and  should  he  see  a  light,  I  knew,  too, 
that  he  would  be  displeased  at  my  not  having  retired;  so 
I  undressed  without  delay.  I  found,  on  lying  down,  that 
I  was  more  tired  than  I  had  imagined  myself  to  be,  and 
though  troubled  by  what  had  occurred,  I  fell  asleep  almost 
instantly.  How  long  I  had  slept  I  can  not  say  when  the 
noise  of  my  father's  passing  footsteps  aroused  me,  and  I 
listened  until  I  heard  them  turn  the  corner  of  the  east  ex- 
tension. As  I  lost  their  sound  I  determined  to  get  up,  go 
to  him,  and  ask  for  the  last  time  if  I  might  not  wait  until 
to-morrow  evening  and  not  go  to  Sacramento  alone,  or  else 
beg  him  to  accompany  me  in  the  morning.  I  slipped  out 
of  bed,  put  on  a  wrapper,  opened  the  door,  and  listened 
a  moment  before  I  ran  down  the  corridor.  The  rain  was 
driving  against  the  windows  with  a  sweeping  dash,  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  perfect  storm,  and  the  great  eucalyp- 
tus was  beating  its  branches  against  the  side  of  the  house 
wildly.  Then  I  pattered  along  the  passage  until  I  came 
to  the  turn,  and,  looking  down  it,  saw  that  his  door  was 
open  and  the  light  streaming  across  the  hall.  At  this  in- 
stant he  came  out  and  looked  up  to  where  I  stood,  with 
what  I  thought  to  be  a  frightened  stare  in  his  eyes.  To 
my  horror,  I  saw  then  that  he  held  a  pistol  in  his  right 
hand.  Stretching  out  his  left  with  a  warning  gesture  to 
keep  me  back,  he  put  the  pistol  to  his  head.  With  a 
scream  I  flew  toward  him.  Pitiful  heavens,  it  was  too 
late !  Ere  I  reached  him  he  pulled  the  trigger ;  there  was 
a  report  that  seemed  to  burst  my  ears,  and  in  the  flash 
and  smoke  I  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  Slowly  recovering, 
I  raised  myself,  and  looked  around  with  a  shudder.  I 
saw  the  glimmer  of  the  street-lamps— through  what? 
through  the  blinds  of  my  own  bed-room  !  I  was  sitting 
up  in  my  own  bed,  my  face  wet  with  tears  and  my  body 
with  perspiration,  for,  thank  God,  it  was  but  a  dream. 

You  may  imagine  how  devoutly  glad  I  was  at  the  dis- 
covery that  the  horrible  experience  through  which  I  had 
just  passed  was  born  of  imagination  and  had  died  with 
my  awakening ;  scarcely  died,  however,  for  I  still  felt  my 
head  throbbing  and  my  heart  fluttering— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  was  debating  whether  I  could  very  well  go 
to  sleep  again  without  lighting  the  gas,  when  once  more 
I  heard  my  father's  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs.  This 
time  I  was  sure  it  was  a  reality.  He  stopped— to  place 
the  letter,  I  knew — outside  my  door,  and  though  my  first 
impulse  was  to  call  to  him,  I  conquered  it,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  if  I  did  so  he  would  have  another  anxiety  in 
my  being  awake  so  long— so  early,  rather,  for  somehow 
or  other  I  was  convinced  that  the  morning  was  near. 
The  steps,  as  I  said,  halted  awhile,  and  then  passed  down 
the  corridor,  their  sound  being  lost  when  the  corner  was 
turned.  As  in  my  dream,  a  longing  to  follow  seized  me, 
only  this  time  I  had  no  set  purpose  in  doing  so— nothing 
but  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  go  to  him.  Reason  with 
myself  as  I  might  on  the  absurdity  of  thus  running  around 
the  house  inthedeadofnight.thc  impulse  to  go  was  strong- 
er, and,  as  in  my  dream,  I  soon  had  my  wrapper  on  and 
was  at  my  open  door.  The  rain  was  splashing  wildly 
against  the  windows,  the  wind  was  sweeping  up  the  gar- 
den walks,  the  eucalyptus  was  thrashing  the  house-side, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  I  was  not  renewing 
waking  movements  instead  of  only  repeating  the  action, 
reviving  the  experience  of  a  fancy.  I  was  certain  that 
when  I  got  to  the  turn  of  the  corridor  leading  to 
my  father's  apartments  I  should  find  the  door  open 
and  see  the  light  streaming  out.    But  such  was  not 
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the  case,  for  when  I  stood  at  the  angle  listening  to 
the  dash  of  wind  and  rain,  and  looking  up  toward 
his  door,  there  was  no  light  there.  Call  myself  silly 
girl  as  I  might,  even  then  I  could  not  turn  and  go  sensi- 
bly back  to  bed.  That  same  impulse  drew  me  on  ;  and 
though  it  was  quite  dark  down  there,  I  ran  noiselessly 
along  until  I  reached  the  door  of  his  dressing-room. 
Here  I  halted  a  moment,  listening  again,  but  could 
hear  nothing  except  the  noise  of  the  storm.  A  moment 
of  hesitation,  of  struggle  between  common  sense  and  vis- 
ionary excitement,  and  I  turned  the  handle  and  looked 
in.  The  door  of  communication  between  the  dressing- 
room  and  bath-room  was  partially  open,  and  through  the 
space  came  a  sloping  spear  of  light  that  told  me  he  had 
not  yet  gone  to  bed.  I  reached  the  bath-room  door, 
crossed  the  little  intermediate  chamber,  and  was  on  the 
threshold  of  his  bed-room.  There  I  stood  transfixed 
with  mingled  deepest  dread  and  humblest  gratitude; 
dread  at  what  I  saw,  and  gratitude  to  that  loving  Provi- 
dence which  had  thus  led  me  to  prevent  a  heart-breaking 
tragedy.  There  on  the  bed,  with  coat  and  vest  off,  with 
a  face  white  as  my  own  must  have  been,  sat  my  own 
dear,  desperate  father,  placing  a  pistol  barrel  in  his 
mouth.  One  brief  second  of  stony  amazement,  and  then, 
whilst  my  palsied  lips  and  dry  throat  were  fighting  for  ar- 
ticulation, his  eyes  suddenly  dilated,  the  suicidal  hand 
fell,  the  under  jaw  dropped;  he  trembled  like  one  in 
sharpest  ague,  and,  in  a  loud  and  bitter  voice,  cried: 

"  Alice,  Alice,  forgive  me! "  and  fell  on  his  knees. 

It  was  my  dead  mother  he  had  called  on,  and  it  was 
my  reflection  in  the  mirror,  before  which  he  sat  and  op- 
posite which  I  stood,  that  he  had  seen.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  fear  now,  and  quickly  as  I  could  move  I  ran  back 
into  the  hall,  and  called,  "  Father,  papa,  where  are 
you?  " 

The  door  of  his  room  was  flung  open,  and  he  tottered 
out.  He  stood  looking  at  me,  with  that  agonized  expres- 
sion I  had  dreamed  of ;  then,  in  a  strange  voice,  said : 

"  Elsie,  my  child,  what  is  it?" 

"  O  father,"  I  cried,  rushing  to  him,  "  I  have  had  such 
a  horrible  dream  that  I  could  not  help  running  to  you." 

"A  dream,  little  woman;  what  was  it?" 

"  I  dreamt  that  I  had  lost  jou,"  I  sobbed,  clinging  to 
him ;  "  that  I  went  to  Sacramento,  and  that  I  never  saw 
you  again.  You  will  not  leave  me,  will  you  dear?  Let 
me  stay  with  you  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  we  will 
both  go  away,  far  away,  wherever  you  like;  and  " 

"And  what,  little  woman?"  he  asked,  leading  me  into 
his  room. 

"And  never,  never  come  back  here  any  more." 

He  looked  hard  in  my  eyes  for  a  time,  then  kissed  me, 
and  then  wept. 

What  passed  after  this  I  shall  not  tell  even  you,  or  re- 
peat what  he  told  me.  Little  was  said  by  either,  in  fact, 
but  much  was  done,  lack's  letter  was  burned,  and  when 
the  morning  came,  soon  after,  we  left  without  Jane ;  met 
Jack ;  had  a  long  talk  together,  and— well,  came  here,  all 
in  good  time. 

You  know  about  the  terrible  exposure  of  the  West  Coast 
Bank's  affairs,  have  read  the  story  of  my  dear  father's 
temptation  and  fall,  but  until  now  you  did  not  know  how 
nearly  settled  were  the  earthly  accounts  of  its  president 
last  Christmas  Eve.  Elsie. 


The  subject  of  amateur  theatricals  is  at  present  agitat- 
ing many  persons  in  New  York  society.  The  firm  hold 
that  entertainments  of  the  sort  have  obtained  in  London 
society  has  had  its  influence  here,  and  the  project  of  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  "  The  New  York  Amateurs, " 
to  be  modeled  upon  one  of  the  London  organizations,  and 
to  include  the  most  prominent  and  best  known  amateur 
players  in  the  city,  is  being  vigorously  discussed.  The 
association  in  London  known  as  the  "  Pastoral  Players," 
of  which  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  is  the  head,  and 
which  produced  Marlowe's  Faithful  Shepherdess  last 
June,  in  the  open  air,  near  London,  follows  very  closely 
the  traditions  and  regulations  of  the  professional  stage. 
The  amateurs  who  compose  it  rarely  give  less  than  three 
performances,  charge  a  guinea  a  seat,  and  play  the  first 
two  days  for  their  expenses,  and  the  third,  as  they  frankly 
express  it,  for  "  pin  money."  This  enables  them  to  stage 
and  costume  their  plays  very  handsomely,  and  to  provide 
for  professional  training,  which  results  in  performances 
well  acted  and  scarcely  inferior  to  those  on  the  profes- 
sional stage.  The  London  managers  encourage  these 
amateurs  in  every  way,  and  have  drawn  many  good  re- 
cruits from  their  ranks,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  now 
playing  with  Miss  Anderson,  being  one  of  the  latest.  The 
New  York  amateurs  do  not  as  yet  aspire  to  all  the  methods 
of  their  London  fellows,  but  they  feel  hopeful  of  securing 
sufficient  public  support  to  form  an  organization  which 
will  be  enabled  to  produce  at  least  three  plays  every  winter, 
amid  proper  surroundings,  and  be  thus  relieved  of  the 
many  annoyances  and  difficulties  which  are  inseparable 
from  committee  management.  Their  proposed  plan  is  to 
obtain  a  number  of  subscribers  to  contribute  a  small  sum 
individually  and  annually  to  the  organization,  and  for 
which  they  will  be  entitled  to  five  tickets  for  each  per- 
formance, to  be  used  by  themselves  and  friends.  Three 
hundred  subscribers,  at  ten  dollars  each,  would  provide  a 
sufficient  sum  to  stage,  costume,  and  produce  at  least  three 
plays  a  winter,  in  a  suitable  theater;  and  with  this  amount 
obtained,  as  it  seems  likely  it  will  be  within  a  short  time, 
the  amateurs  will  immediately  perfect  their  organization, 
and  go  energetically  to  work  to  arrange  for  an  uritipl  per- 
formance.— New  York  Times. 


MIDNIGHT. 


ISenealh  a  midnight  moon  a  world  of  snow 

Sleeps  in  a  deadly  calm.    A  wistful  breeze 

Searches  in  vain  among  the  lifeless  trees 
For  the  soft  whisper  it  was  wont  to  know. 
The  last  sere  leaf  was  buried  long  ago. 

The  last  bird  far  away  o'er  summer  seas. 

Return,  O  wind,  to  the  forsaken  leas, 
Nor  grieve  the  branches  with  thy  wailings  low! 
And  where  art  thou  my  River?  at  my  feet 

Thou  liest  breathless  on  a  shrouded  bed — 
A  sculptured  current,  all  thy  voices  sweet 

In  cold  and  pulseless  slumber  quieted. 
No?    Still  thy  great  heart  throbs  with  sluggish 

So  would  my  life  go  on  if  song  were  dead  ! 

Frances  L.  Mace. 


beat? 


MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE  AS  A 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY  MARIAN  HIM,. 


To  be  frank,  at  the  very  start,  I  think  I  was  in  a  bad 
temper. 

Christmas  night ;  and  I,  after  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
was  returning  to  my  lodging  house.  Cheerful  prospect. 
Far  away  from  home  and  the  dear  home  folks,  alone  in 
San  Francisco — that  bourne  where  the  weary  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  wicked  are  at  rest, — and  at  Christmas 
time,  too.  That  was  the  hard  part  of  it ;  a  holiday  spent 
by  yourself  is  the  dreariest  kind  of  a  fizzle.  The  dark 
streets  were  deserted ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for  an  ex- 
asperating rain  was  falling — a  rain  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  penetration ;  it  got  into  your  eyes,  your  hair, 
your  lashes,  it  leaked  into  your  boots,  trickled  down  your 
back  and  up  your  sleeves,  and  made  you  feel  neglected, 
lonely,  and  abused.  With  coat  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
hands  in  pockets,  and  head  bent,  I  strode  rapidly  onward, 
steeped  in  thought  to  the  very  eyebrows.  Occasionally  a 
disagreeable  smell  of  cooking  would  permeate  the  air,  es- 
caping from  some  bakery,  where  a  mendacious  sign  would 
announce:  "  Home-made  Mince  Pies."  Oh  Lord!  I 
wish  they  could  taste  some  of  Bell's  pies.  Bell  is  my 
eldest  sister — pie-maker  to  the  family.  I  knew  that  she 
had  been  worrying  her  pretty  head  and  spoiling  her  pretty 
hands  for  a  week  back,  making  preparations  for  this  night. 
We  make  a  great  deal  of  Christmas  at  home. 

Home !  How  pleasant  it  sounded.  Perhaps  it  was 
snowing.  In  imagination  I  walked  briskly  through  the 
falling  flakes — the  tingling,  cheery  flakes,  that  drive  the 
blood  through  the  veins  and  warm  the  heart ;  and  I  al- 
most forgot  the  sloppy,  underhand  drizzle  through  which 
I  was  wading.  I  was  sure  they  were  having  a  turkey.  I 
could  smell  him ;  I  could  see  him — an  immense  brown 
one,  with  his  legs  in  the  air  and  bits  of  bacon  fastened 
down  over  his  keel.  I  could  see  the  sideboard  covered 
with  pies  and  nuts.  I  could  see  the  crackling  fire  in  the 
big  dining-room,  sending  its  ruddy  flashes  over  the  bright 
faces  of  the  folks — brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins.  I 
could  see  them,  after  dinner,  romping  through  the  big 
rooms,  having  the  usual  gorgeous  time.  I  took  a  gloomy 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  would  miss  me — me,  the 
oldest  hope  of  the  family ;  and  in  a  quiet  way  began  to 
revel  in  my  misery  and  to  gloat  over  the  forlornness  of  my 
condition.  When  you  have  wrought  yourself  up  to  the 
pitch  of  feeling  yourself  a  Conrad,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  you  can  glean  an  astonishing  amount  of 
mournful  enjoyment  out  of  it. 

I  had  been  a  "  blighted  being"  for  about  six  blocks, 
when  the  misty  rain  changed  its  mind  and  came  down  in 
a  stinging  pour,  in  such  quantities  and  with  such  force 
that  it  beat  up  from  the  pavement :  to  a  small  dog  it  would 
seem  to  be  raining  two  ways  at  once.  How  it  fell !  Con- 
fused, blinded,  and  soaked  to  the  skin,  I  dashed  into  a 
door-way  to  escape,  and  tumbled  against  a  man  who  was 
there  before  me.  For  the  moment  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  the  hearty  and  wholesale 
damning  I  received  soon  cleared  away  all  doubt. 

"Dash,  blank,  double  dash,  and  a  whole  string  of 
blanks!    Who  are  you  anyhow  ?   Get  out  of  this!" 

"  Get  out  yourself !"  I  retorted,  fiercely,  seeing  him  his 
first  remark  and  giving  him  one  or  two  better.  "  Whom 
do  you  think  you're  swearing  at  ?" 

For  reply  the  man  cried  out  something  under  his  breath, 
and  pushed  me  with  his  shoulder.  A  touch  can  some- 
times rouse  feelings  that  no  words  can  conjure  up.  Chok- 
ing with  anger,  I  turned  on  him,  shook  him  violently, 
gently  thumped  his  head  once  or  twice  against  the  wall, 
flung  him  from  me,  and  made  a  rash  vow  to  do  some 
frightful  deed  (knock  his  head  off,  I  think)  if  he  dared 
touch  me  again.    Then  I  felt  ashamed. 

The  man,  overcome  with  surprise,  was  silent  and  motion- 
less for  two  long  minutes;  then  he  said,  pantingly — 

"  If  I  were  not  starving,  starving,  I  would  thrash  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life  !" 

This  was  irritating.  I  turned  my  back  on  him,  drove 
my  hands  into  my  pockets,  and  scowled  blackly. 

As  the  man  was  behind  me,  in  the  door-way,  my  scowl- 
ing could  obviously  h  ave  very  little  effect  upon  him,  but 
it  was  so  intensely  relieving  to  my  feelings  that  I  kept  it 
up.  Our  retreat  would  have  been  large  enough  for  the 
two  of  us  had  we  been  in  our  ordinary  every-day  tem- 
pers, but,  roused  as  we  were,  it  was  a  very  tight  fit;  yet 
neither  of  us  attempted  .to  move,  as  we  both  very  naturally 
.vished  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  out-staying  the  other. 


Then  I  wondered  if  he  really  were  starving.  It  was  un- 
comfortable to  think  that  I  had  been  using  a  starving 
man's  head  as  a  battering  ram ;  on  Christmas  night,  too. 
What  would  Bell  say  ?  I  thought  the  matter  over  and 
over;  it  worried  me.  Starving!  Finally  I  said,  in  a  stiff, 
uncompromising  tone,  to  the  air,  the  darkness,  the  night 
—to  any  thing  but  the  man  behind  me,  for  I  did  not  turn 
my  head — 

"  Did  you  say  you  were  starving?  Are  you  hungry?" 
"  If  I  am,  whose  business  is  it?" 

This  defiant  reception  of  overtures  meant  to  be  peace- 
ful so  angered  me  as  to  leave  me  speechless.  Before 
long  I  relented  again.  After  all  it  is  unreasonable  to  shake 
a  man  till  his  teeth  chatter  and  then  expect  him  to  be  polite 
to  you.  I  hadn't  the  grace  to  turn  round  and  do  the 
thing  properly ;  but  after  a  prolonged  silence  I  said  in  a 
hard,  mater-of-fact  tone — 

•  "If  I  offered  you  money, you  wouldn't  take  it,  1  sup- 
pose." 

The  answer  gave  me  a  slight  shock.  After  a  little  it 
came,  almost  with  a  sob — 

"  I  would;  God  help  me!  I  would." 

I  offered  him  a  gold  piece.  I  am  not  usually  so  reckless, 
but  this  was  Christmas  time;  I  could  not  seem  to  forget 
that.  He  reached  out  his  hand  slowly,  took  it,  and 
murmured  hoarsely,  "  I— thank— you." 

The  next  moment  he  dashed  it  away  from  him.  I 
heard  it  ring  on  the  pavement;  and  with  an  exclamation, 
"I  never  begged  before,  oh,  never,  never  before!"  he 
brushed  past  me  and  rushed  out  into  the  rain.  Of  course 
I  rushed  after  him.  There  was  no  one  else  on  the  street, 
and  I  soon  overtook  him ;  but  he  never  slackened  his 
pace,  and  we  posted  along  through  the  darkness,  neck  and 
neck.    It  was  rather  funny. 

"Stop,"  I  said,  breathlessly.  "I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

He  slowed  up,  but  did  not  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  I 
continued  to  walk  beside  him. 

"  Why  did  you  throw  away  that  money?  Begging  is 
asking;  you  never  asked." 

"  A  beggar  takes;  I  took,"  he  responded,  bitterly. 

"  But  why  should  you  be  ashamed  to  take  from  one 
who  has  to  spare?" 

"  I  was  not  ashamed  to  take  from  such  a  one.  It  was 
the  money  of  the  man  who  struck  me  that  I  threw  away." 

I  wanted  to  think  of  something  appropriate  to  come 
in  here,  but  failing,  gave  it  up.  As  we  passed  a  street 
lamp  I  looked  at  him,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale, 
resolute-looking  face,  and  noted  the  proud  set  of  his 
head  on  his  shoulders.  I  got  interested,  and  on  the  spot 
wrote  part  of  an  imaginary  letter  to  Bell,  describing  the 
adventure. 

"  Where  do  you  live?"  was  my  next  question. 

"  Live !"   He  laughed  a  short,  suggestive  laugh. 

"  And  you  have  no  money?  Where  were  you  going  to 
sleep  to-night?" 

He  hesitated;  then  replied — 

"  Where  you  found  me." 

Horrors!   Here  was  a  blighted  being  indeed. 

I  stood  still ;  he  did  the  same.  I  put  out  a  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  rooms.  I  can  give  you  a 
sofa.  It  is  Christmas  night,"  I  said.  Now  I  have  often 
pondered  on  what  prompted  these  words  of  mine.  In  the 
first  place,  I  was  young;  that  explains  a  great  deal.  Then 
there  was  a  fascinating  importance  about  it,  for  the  man 
was  much  older  than  myself.  Again  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  this  was  what  is  called  "seeing  life;"  and  who  is 
going  to  turn  his  back  on  a  chance  to  see  life?  Then 
again  it  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  study  a  bit  of 
unique  human  nature.  (I  had  just  reached  that  age  when 
we  take  intense  pleasure  in  telling  our  friends  that  we 
are  studying  human  nature,  and  secretly  hope  that  they 
are  impressed.)  I  could  touch  with  indifference  upon  the 
episode  in  my  next  letters  home.  But  my  strongest  plea 
is  this — it  was  Christmas  night. 

I  repeated  my  request:    "  Will  you  come?" 

He  struggled  with  his  reply  for  some  time  before  speak- 
ing ;  then  said,  brokenly  : 

"  Do  not  press  me  to  answer.   I  might  refuse." 

"Come  on,  then,"  I  said,  briskly,  and,  to  cover  his 
emotion,  broke  into  a  rapid  walk.  In  a  short  time  we 
reached  the  lodging  house,  but  when  I  began  to  mount 
the  stairs  he  hung  back  in  an  uncertain  fashion. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  quietly. 

He  followed,  without  a  word,  up  the  stairs,  along  the 
passage  way,  up  more  stairs,  through  the  hall,  into  my 

room. 

The  landlady  had  built  a  good  fire  some  hours  ago,  and 
the  grate  was  full  of  glowing  coals.  I  lit  the  lamp,  drew 
chairs  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  unearth  some  eatables  and 
drinkables  that  I  kept  constantly  on  hand.  When  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  the  repast  set  forth,  our  quarters 
certainly  looked  very  cozy.  Part  of  the  time  my  capture 
had  stood  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  looking  rather  dazed, 
and  occasionally  drawing  his  hand  across  his  brow ;  then 
he  sat  quietly  down  on  the  sofa  and  dropped  his  head  on 
his  hands.  He  was  a  compactly  built  man;  not  tall,  but 
appearing  so  on  account  of  his  slightness.  His  face  was 
a  clean-shaven  one,  strong,  and  almost  handsome,  in  a 
reckless,  uncomfortable  way;  and  in  his  bearing  there 
was  a  mixture  of  humility  and  aggressiveness  that  struck 
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you  first  unpleasantly  then  painfully.  You  could  see 
from  the  flash  of  his  eye  that  he  was  a  bit  of  a  devil.  I 
thought  to  myself,  as  I  covertly  studied  him,  "If  you  were 
in  presentable  attire  you  would  be  just  a  man  over  whom 
Bell-would  make  a  fool  of  herself."  Bell  likes  a  devil.  So 
do  I. 

He  was  certainly  very  subdued,  and  when  I  asked  him 
to  take  the  chair  by  the  fire  and  have  something  to  eat,  he 
obeyed  like  a  child,  saying  simply,  "  I  do  not  know  why 
you  should  be  so  kind  to  me.   I  can  not  thank  you." 

He  ate  and  ate  ravenously ;  surely  he  had  not  been  far 
wrong  when  he  told  me  he  was  starving.  To  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  wetting  we  had  received,  I  made  us  each 
a  stiff,  hot  drink;  and  my  guest  accepted  his  tumbler  with 
a  quiet  "  thank  you,"  almost  as  a  gentleman  would.  Had 
he  been  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  I  would 
have  been  disappointed  in  him.  For  a  long,  long  while 
I  studied  him.  Finally  I  made  a  discovery — an  annoying 
one ;  he  came  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being  a  gentleman, 
yet  just  by  that  hair's-breadth  he  managed  to  miss  it !  For 
one  thing,  he  was  keeping  guard  over  himself ;  he  was  not 
acting  a  part,  he  was  simply  on  guard.  Then,  in  his  con- 
versation there  was  an  elusive  something  which  proved 
him  uneducated;  he  expressed  himself  fairly  well,  yet  in 
a  manner  that  led  one  to  believe  that  he  had  gained  his 
correctness  of  expression  not  by  study  but  rather  from 
association  with  intelligent  men.  The  finishing  touch  was 
the  untamed  gleam  in  his  restless  eyes.  To  tell  the  truth, 
now  that  1  had  got  him  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him;  you  can't  sit  down  and  be  sociable  with  a  man  you 
have  just  fished  out  of  the  rain — a  man  without  a  vestige 
of  a  shirt  collar  either.  Some  one  or  other  says  that  talk- 
ing, to  him,  is  but  spading  up  the  ground  for  crops  of 
thought.  Now,  for  an  hour  we  did  precious  little  spad- 
ing; but  I  know  th  it  I  was  reaping  whole  harvests  of 
thought,  and  doubt  not  but  that  my  vagabond  visitor  was 
doing  the  same,  for  in  the  course  of  time  he  broke  the 
silence  by  saying : 

"Any  other  man  would  have  considered  his  the  right 
to  ask  me  about  my  past;  you  have  not  so  much  as 
touched  upon  it.    Will  you  let  me  tell  it  you?" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen.  Yes,  you  are  a  devil,  but 
an  engaging  one."   The  first  part  alone  was  given  voice. 

Bending  slightly  forward,  he  took  the  poker  in  both 
hands  and  ran  it  softly  backward  and  forward  over  the 
fender.  During  his  short  recital  he  neither  changed  his 
position  nor  ceased  his  occupation. 
"I  was  not  always  as  you  see  me  now." 
Not  being  old  enough  to  know  that  they  make  a  point 
of  never  having  been  as  they  are  now  I  was  touched, 
and  thought  the  remark  pathetic.  "I  was  in  business 
and  doing  well.  I  had  a  wife,  too;  and  a  child, a  boy, 
whom  they  said  would  grow  more  and  more  like  me. 
When  I  remember  that,  it  contents  me  to  know  he  is 
dead.  Well,  I — I  drank.  You  know  it  all  now.  First 
the  money  went ;  then  the  home ;  then  my  self-respect ; 
then  my  wife's  love.  One  night  while  drunk  (I  would 
like  you  to  believe  that) — while  drunk  I  stole  some 
money  from  my  employer.  Horrified  at  what  I  had  done, 
I  went  to  return  what  was  left,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  was 
arrested,  tried,  convicted,  sentenced.  lama  man  who 
has  served  a  term  in  the  state  prison." 

He  paused  and  gave  me  a  steady  look.  I  met  it  stolid- 
ly.   He  resumed : 

"They  might  as  well  have  hanged  me  at  once,  for  after 
I  was  discharged  I  tried  in  vain  for  employment.  No 
one  wanted  me,  I  was  a  thief.  From  bad  to  worse;  at 
last  to  this. 

"He  stretched  out  his  arms  for  a  moment,  poker  and 
all;  then  let  them  fall  again  into  their  former  position. 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  tell  you  this,  for  now  you  will 
order  me  to  go — as  they  all  do." 

He  laid  down  the  poker  and  stood  up  wearily,  as  if 
awaiting  his  dismissal ;  but  without  moving  I  said,  calmly  : 

"Before  your  disclosure  I  might  have  had  doubts  about 
you ;  now  I  have  none.    Sit  down." 

He  looked  at  me  with  incredulous  eyes,  and,  to  my 
fancy,  trembled  slightly. 

"You  bid  me  stay?" 

I  nodded.  A  fire  leaped  into  his  eyes,  and,  coming 
near  me,  he  made  the  following  speech,  in  a  detached 
and  labored  way  which  was  quite  impressive.  He 
seemed  to  be  charging  his  memory  with  facts,  not  making 
a  promise  to  me. 

"  You  know  my  story.  You  have  passed  no  judg- 
ment on  me.  You  have  shown  trust  in  me.  I  have  not 
been  trusted  for  years.  You  took  me  in  out  of  the  rainy 
streets,  and  brought  me  to  your  fireside.  You  have  eaten 
with  me  and  drank  with  me,  as  you  would  with  an  equal. 
It  is  Christmas  night;  a  good  night  to  start  afresh  on.  I 
will  start  afresh.  My  name  is  Jack  Grimes.  If  I  were  an 
honest  man  I  could  ask  you  to  let  me  grasp  your  hand ;  it 
would  somehow  seal  the  compact.  As  it  is,  I  can  only 
repeat:  "I  will  start  afresh." 

By  way  of  an  experiment  I  extended  my  hand.  He 
looked  at  me  in  amazement,  then  broke  down ;  and 
turning  from  me,  threw  himself  face  downward  on  the 
sofa. 

I  felt  exultant.  I  had  reformed  a  vagabond !  Come ! 
wouldn't  I  have  something  to  tell  Bell !  In  two  minutes 
I  added  whole  reams  to  the  imaginary  letter,  and  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  actually  bethought  myself  of  a 


position  that  I  could  offer  Jack  Grimes  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

It  had  grown  late,  so  I  made  preparations  for  bed.  It 
was  my  custom  to  sleep  with  a  small  pistol  under  my  pil- 
low, and  I  thought  seriously  of  removing  it  with  ostenta- 
tious care  to  show  Grimes  that  I  considered  him  protec- 
tion enough,  but  I  changed  my  mind  and  let  it  remain. 

I  got  undressed,  poked  the  fire,  cleared  away  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  the  inward  invisible  repast, 
stirred  round  the  room,  and  finally  lowered  the  lamp. 

The  man  never  moved.  Perhaps  he  was  dead.  That 
would  be  a  dramatic  climax.  Enter  Repentance  and 
Death,  hand- in -hand.  Curtain.  Dreamily  I  went 
through  an  entire  tragedy  of  five  acts,  and  put  the  fune- 
real conclusion  to  Bell's  letter  while  I  searched  for  some 
spare  blankets  to  cover  the  hero.  Finding  them,  I  threw 
them  over  him,  and  said  softly,  "Good  night,  Grimes," 
and  for  reply  heard  a  smothered,  almost  heart-broken, 
cry  of,  "Don't;  oh,  don't." 

Out  went  the  lamp,  and  for  an  hour  after  going  to  bed 
I  lay  immersed  in  the  enjoyment  I  got  out  of  being  a 
philanthropist.  It  had  not  been  such  a  bad  Christmas, 
after  all.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  save  the 
loud  ticking  of  my  watch  and  the  rustling  fall  of  glowing 
ashes  from  the  grate. 

Morning — cold,  wretched,  rainy,  foggy.  I  started  up 
in  bed,  and  looked  about  me.  The  fire  had  gone  out — 
and  so  had  Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Grimes  had  taken  not  only 
his  departure,  but  every  thing  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on — watch,  pistol,  clock,  ring,  studs,  boots,  clothing. 
But  why  recall  each  separate,  miserable  item?  He  left  a 
scrap  of  writing  for  me.  I  suppose  he  wrote  it  with  my 
gold  pencil;  I  never  could  find  it  afterward  to  question 
it.    I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  letter: 

Dear  sir  perhaps  you  dont  think  I  feel  sorry  to  take  your 
things  but  I  do.  You  were  very  kind  to  me  and  if  you  want  to 
prosecute  me  you  can  do  it  for  I  wont  mind.  I  dont  know  what 
made  me  tell  you  that  story  last  night  for  a  good  part  of  it  was 
lies  all  except  the  thefe  part,  thank  you  for  the  10  dollers  you 
gave  me.  J.  Grimes. 

P.  S.    I  dident  throw  it  away,    it  was  a  nale. 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  told  Bell  about  it  or  not. 
Probably  not. 

The  war  article,  "Lincoln  and  Texas,"  announced  for 
this  number  of  The  San  Franciscan,  failed  to  arrive  in 
time,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  mails,  and  will  accordingly 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

A  SONNET. 


As  when  some  workers,  toiling  at  a  loom, 
Having  but  little  portions  of  the  roll 
Of  some  huge  fabric,  can  not  see  the  whole, 

And  note  but  atoms,  wherein  they  entomb — 

As  objects  fade  in  evening's  first  gray  gloom — 
The  large  design,  from  which  each  trifling  dole 
But  goes  to  make  the  long  much-wished-for  goal : 

So  do  we  seek  to  penetrate  the  doom 
That  lies  so  heavily  upon  our  life, 

And  strive  to  learn  the  whole  that  there  must  be; 

For  each  day  has  its  own  completed  piece. 
The  whole  awaits  us,  where  no  anxious  strife 

Can  mar  completeness;  here  but  God's  eyes  see 

What  death  shall  show  us  when  our  life  shall  cease. 

Chambers'1!  Journal. 


The  distrust  of  physicians  is  curious.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  fairly  educated  people  who  say  openly  that  phy- 
sicians are  of  no  use,  and  trust  to  remedies  which  the 
faculty,  with  one  voice,  pronounce  either  foolish  or  in- 
jurious. They  will  believe  any  thing  except  a  skilled 
physician,  and  resort  to  anybody  if  only  he  avowedly  dis- 
regards the  outcome  of  years  of  scientific  inquiry.  Nobody 
treats  the  lawyers  like  that,  or  the  engineers,  or  even  the 
the  surgeons;  while  the  naval  men,  or  the  experts  in  min- 
ing, or  the  scholars,  are  invested  with  a  kind  of  final  au- 
thority. The  man  who  runs  a  ship  where  a  pilot  says  it 
can  not  go  is  regarded  as  a  foolhardy  idiot ;  and  we  have 
known  a  mineralogist  of  eminence  prick  a  grand  financial 
bubble  with  an  ease  and  certainty  which  a  physician  can 
only  envy.  He  can  not,  with  all  his  science,  explode  a 
patent  medicine  in  that  style,  or  convince  people  that  the 
millionth  of  a  grain  of  chalk  in  a  wineglass  ot  water  adds 
less  chalk  than  the  water  contained  before  the  "  dose  " 
was  added.  The  main  cause  of  this  distrust  is,  of  course, 
simply  ignorance.  The  educated,  as  a  rule,  do  not  learn 
anatomy;  and,  unless  accident  has  induced  them  to  read 
a  good  summary  of  the  facts,  know  as  little  about  the  in- 
terior of  their  own  bodies  as  the  savages,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  lungs,  or  our  own  forefathers,  who  could  not  be 
convinced  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Being  igno- 
rant, they  do  not  recognize  science,  and  do  not  see  why  a 
quack,  who  says  he  has  cured  cancer  a  hundred  times  by 
his  plaster,  should  not  be  trusted  as  readily  as  the  physi- 
cian who  doubts  if  as  yet  true  cancer  can  be  cured  at  all. 
The  truths  of  medicine  proper  must  be  taken  by  the 
majority  of  mankind  upon  authority;  and  if  you  have  no 
test  to  apply,  not  even  experience — for  nature  is  constantly 
curing  without  drugs, — one  authority  seems  as  good  as 
another.  The  quack  says  the  same  things  as  the  physi- 
cian; is,  indeed,  much  the  more  assertive  of  the  two;  and 
why  should  not  the  former  be  as  much  trusted  by  a  patient, 
weary,  perhaps,  with  a  chronic  or  an  incurable  distress? 
Still,  this  ignorance  exists  about  other  departments  of 
life,  in  which  the  experts  are  held  to  be  sacrosanct, — and 
the  difference  is  not  altogether  easy  of  explanation. — The 
Spectator. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  are  unfortunate  in  their  St.  Louis 
members.  Dynamite  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  body  of 
labor  reformers  who  wish  to  obtain  new  rights  and  to  have 
the  whole  people  for  their  friends.  Murder  and  progress 
can  not  be  reconciled  with  each  other. — New  York  Sun. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Egbert  Cradtloek,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "dates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Er  ink  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  V.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

«  (Mini  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

D'hilip  Hourke  Marstou,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scribnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 
Sarah  «rne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year'-  Atlantic,  »nd 

of  -evtral  novels  and  short  stories.    Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 

Nat  ion  says :  "  The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 

delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 
Harriet  Preseott  SpoflTord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 

stories  to  all  the  magazines. 
Thomas  W.  KllOX,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 

of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 
Kieliard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 

a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Kidney  F-Uska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

ISrander  .Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  sho't  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  II.  ISoyesen,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  A  tlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

Louise  Chandler  Motilton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
eli  t. 

Octave  Thane!,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  K.  WilkiiiN,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

Harper's  monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 
Mrs  M.  H.  Tatherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 
J.  Ksten  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

F.  t\  ISaylor,  whose  work  in  LlPPINCOTT's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mary  Beale  Krainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  CRITIC.  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Henry  A.  Keers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 
"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 

Harry  \\ .  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

Fanny  Foster  4  lark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
colu  mns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  receive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  800  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  of  Menus  for  everyday 
meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  directions  for  making 
every  dish  named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person  who  pays  for  one  year's 
subscription  ($4)  to  The  San  Franciscan,  in  advance. 


For  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Fr^ncinCan  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 
and  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY? 

1,928  pages,  118, ooq  words,  3,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  ,000  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  should  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  NEW  STREET. 


It  used  to  be  so  quiet, 

It  looked  so  pretty  and  green; 
The  larks  hymned  high  in  its  clear  blue  sky 

With  thrushes'  notes  between; 
And  from  its  doors  and  windows 

Life's  morning  songs  were  heard, 
As  pure  as  bluest  heaven, 

As  blithe  as  any  bird. 

Can  those  be  the  self-same  windows, 

And  that  the  very  door, 
And  this  full  street  our  green  lane,  where  feet 

Once  walked  that  will  walk  no  more? 
And  that  old  grapevine,  struggling 

To  put  lorth  town-bred  leaves, — 
Did  I  once  gather  it  clusters 

Heneath  our  happy  eaves? 

O  poor  old  house  of  my  girlhood  ! 

O  strange,  ghost-haunted  way! 
Here  street  by  street  the  tall  mansions  meet; 

But  the  hedgerows— white  with  May, 
The  scents  of  the  August  evenings, 

The  niglhtingale's  suit  June  sung, — 
Gone,  gone!    All  are  dead  and  departed, 

Like  the  days  when  were  young. 

Vet  by  the  old  house  I  linger. 

And  my  heart  grows  faint  and  weak ; 
The  carriages  roar  like  a  sea  without  shore, 

And  the  railway  engines  shriek  ; 
And  I'm  tired,  tired,  tired  of  the  noises, 

With  the  life-long  silence  below; 
And  I  almost  wish  I  had  followed 

The  way  all  the  rest  did  go. 

And  I  would  I  had  tears,  but  they  come  not, 

The  smooth  smiles  come  instead, 
Oh,  the  careless  words  that  cut  like  swords! 

Oh,  the  stones  we  get  for  bread! 
So  I  take  up  the  old,  old  burden, — 

Long  carrying  makes  it  sweet; 
And  silently  go  on  my  journey 

To  the  House  where  all  paths  meet. 

Dinah  A/aria  Craik. 


COOPERATION  OF  CHARITIES 


BY   RAH  HI    A.   S.  BETTELH  EIM. 


When  winter,  with  its  cold  storms  of  rain  and  snow  ap- 
proaches, and  drives  the  out-door  laborer  and  the  weary 
wanderer  from  field  and  road  to  warm  shelter,  where, 
with  its  icy  fetters  it  keeps  all  nature  in  a  state  of  bondage ; 
when  the  poor  shiver  from  cold  and  hunger  in  their  di- 
lapidated huts,  praying  for  help  and  assistance,  and  only 
hear  the  whistling  wind  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers — 
then  do  tender-hearted  men  and  women,  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  been  more  kind,  feel  the  great  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  relieving  the  sufferers  by  rescuing  them 
from  the  pangs  of  misery — then  do  sweet  sentiments  of 
charity  imbue  the  heartsof  those  who  are  greeted,  at  every 
nook  and  corner,  by  plenty  and  comfort. 

Charity, that  angel  from  on  high, carries  under  her  wings 
relief  and  ease  from  the  palaces  of  affluence,  into  the  tents 
of  the  needy  and  despairing:  charity,  that  noblest  of  all  vir- 
tues, extends  her  blessings,  unto  all  who  are  bowed  down 
with  sorrow  and  know  not  from  whence  help  will  come. 
Help?  Help  will  come  from  the  Lord;  not  in  a  miracu- 
lous way,  but  it  will  come  from  Him  who  taught  man- 
kind to  feel  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  who 
changes  the  heart  of  stone,  and  causes  those  who  have 
more  than  they  need,  to  give  in  their  gratefulness  to 
Him  trom  their  surplus,  to  the  wanting  and  starving. 

I  like  American  charity.  There  is  very  little  given  by 
the  government  at  large,  by  the  states  or  municipalities. 
The  government  or  states  only  provide  for  unfortunates, 
who  by  right  are  and  ought  to  be  the  burden  of  all.  But 
for  the  poor  who  have  come  down  in  life  by  mere  acci- 
dent, and  may  to-morrow  again  ascend  the  ladder  of  for- 
tune, they  do  nothing,  and  correctly  ought  to  do  nothing. 
It  is  left  entirely  to  the  noble  impulse  of  charitable  so- 
cieties and  individuals,  and  they — be  it  said  to  their 
honors — act  and  help  more  effectively,  because  they  re- 
lieve quickly. 

American  charity  is  the  noblest  type  of  sweet  sym- 
pathy. Our  women,  God  bless  them,  like  guardian 
ahgels,  are  mostly  the  dispensers  ot  our  charities,  and 
with  their  loving  and  compassionate  hearts  often  revive 
the  sinking  flame  of  the  sick,  feed  the  starving 
mother,  and  thereby  save  the  feeble  suckling,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  warm  the  freezing  abode  of  the  distressed. 
American  charity,  or  as  I  should  say,  American  charities, 
are  the  true  mirrors  of  our  liberty.  American  liberty  has 
made  our  country  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  globe.  She  invites  all  loyal  and  liberty-loving  people 
to  her  hospitable  shores,  and  that  solemn  invitation  nat- 
urally involves  the  promise  to  assist  the  stranger  until  he 
be  able  to  help  himself.  American  charities  do  not  en- 
courage pauperism;  to  the  contrary,  in  their  sacred  mis- 
sion, they  are  adverse  to  it.  "Help  yourself  is  a  phrase 
seldom  heard,  save  in  America.  Help  yourself !  There 
is  plenty  of  land  to  till,  plenty  of  honest  work  to  be 
done  for  good  honest  wages,  and  plenty  of  avenues  in 
the  pursuits  of  life  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Help  your- 
self!  and  do  not  become  a  burden  to  others.  American 
charities  help  to  alleviate  momentary  distress,  and  do 
not,  oriat  least  ought  not  to  degrade  themanhood  and  wo- 
manhood of  the  unfortunate  by  making  of  him  or  her  a 
professional  beggar.  Chronic  poverty  and  degraded  beg- 
garism  are  objects  of  general  charity,  and  properly  belong 
to  the  Almshouse. 

The  best  of  our  mothers  and  the  flower  of  our  youth, 


are  continually  at  work  joining  old  societies  or  forming 
new  ones,  to  provide  for  the  needy.  We  have  in  this  city 
forty-six  societies,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
do  their  work  well.  But  human  work  can  never  be  per- 
fect ;  the  best  officers  of  these  institutions  are  not  omnis- 
cient, and  very  often  are  their  sympathies  led  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  complaints  of  shortcomings  are 
too  often  justified.  Poor  people,  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need,  but  who  can  not  for  the  sake  of  their  standing  in 
society,  or  for  the  nobler  reason  yet — for  the  sake  of  their 
children — afford  to  go  often  and  implore  help,  and  with 
ready  tears  soften  the  hearts  and  awaken  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  the  officers,  are  often  neglected,  while  the  profes- 
sional beggar,  the  impostor,  the  drunkard  and  the  like, 
are  often  readily  assisted.  Families  of  resj)ectability, 
who  in  their  younger  days  have  greatly  assisted  many 
charitable  societies  and  to  whom  nothing  is  left  but  their 
respectability,  and  who  cannot  become  public  mendi- 
cants; the  feeble  sick  and  aged,  who  are  not  able  to  go 
from  one  charitable  institution  to  another  remain  in 
need,  while  the  bold  and  strong-limbed  beggar  will  find 
ready  assistance  in  twenty  societies  every  week.  Another 
complaint  is  made,  and  probably  a  just  one,  that  many  of 
these  charitable  societies  are  managed  by  inexperienced 
individuals,  who  indiscriminately  lavish  most  of  their 
funds  on  persons  who  are  already  objects  of  charity  in 
other  institutions.  And  in  this  way  we  could  enumerate 
many  objections  which  are  brought  forth  against  the  in- 
creasing of  societies.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  unite  all 
charitable  institutions  into  one  strong  society  and  thus 
check  the  impositions  of  the  shameless,  who  make  of 
beggary,  a  well-calculated  and  a  very  profitable  profes- 
sion. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  proposition,  or  to  any  similar  one 
which  may  destroy  the  individuality  of  charities.  It  may, 
to  some  extent  hinder  the  impostor,  but  it  would  not  add 
to  the  relief  of  the  worthy  and  truly  needy.  What  is  now 
done  by  kind-hearted  volunteers  would,  of  the  machinery 
were  large,  have  to  be  done  by  paid  officers,  and  we  all 
know  the  general  result  of  that.  Our  charitable  socie- 
ties, as  they  are  at  present,  truly  represent  the  character 
of  noble  charity;  they  spend  the  means  furnished  them 
judiciously,  faithfully,  and  as  far  as  possible  according, 
to  the  intentions  of  the  giver.  Error  are  sometimes 
committed,  let  us  grant  that ;  but  they  are  excusable. 

The  fact  is,  we  can  not  reduce  the  number  of  societies. 
No  society  or  association  will  be  perfect,  and  there  will 
always  be  poverty  unsupported  and  new  and  sudden  mis- 
eries unprovided  for.  People  will  then  start  new  ways 
and  means  of  help.  We  can  not  prevent  people  from  do- 
ing, and  American  energy  will  make  itself  paramount  in 
every  sphere  of  life — even  in  matters  of  religion  and  charity. 
We  can  not  dictate  to  American  people  that  they  shall 
have  only  one  church,  one  creed,  and  only  one  institution 
to  bestow  charity. 

Merge  all  charitable  institutions  into  one  great  and  im- 
posing society,  and  melt  them  into  one  formidable  com- 
pact, and  to-morrow  new  ones  will  be  started,  and  grow 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  annul  them. 

Well,  then,  if  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  we  shall 
have  so  many  charities, — yes,  that  we  shall  encourage  the 
growth  and  increase  of  numbers,  what  could  and  should 
be  done  to  make  them  more  useful,  and  to  reach  as  near 
as  possible  the  ideal  of  perfection? 

I  humbly  submit  the  following  suggestions:  I  propose 
that  all  societies  shall  meet,  at  least  once  every  month, 
for  the  puqx)se  of  exchanging  the  list  of  their  indigent, 
to  report  their  experience,  and  to  note  the  old  and  new 
cases.  All  the  proceedings  can  be  strictly  consultative ; 
and  must  be,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance  to  the 
participants.  Such  a  cooperation  of  all  societies  would 
bring  the  relation  between  the  benefactors  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries nearer  together,  and  establish  the  just  claims  of 
the  latter.  W'orthy  poor  could  thus  be  effectively  as- 
sisted, whilst  the  known  "professionals"  would  be  driven 
back  to  honest  work  or  to  the  poor  houses. 

There  must  be  one  aim :  To  elevate  and  not  degrade 
innocent  or  accidental  poverty,  and  to  confine  regular 
alms-giving  to  those  only  who  are  worthy  of  the  charity 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  faithful  custodian 
thereof. 

The  meetings,  even  of  an  informal  character,  which 
shall  in  nowise  restrict  the  free  actions  of  a  single  society, 
would  accomplish  an  immense  amount  of  good.  The 
information  which  every  society  through  its  representa- 
tives would  gain  would  bring  forth  harmony  and  caution 
in  action,  and  thus  fulfill  the  true  and  great  aim — 
charity.  i 

The  handsome  title-page  of  this  issue,  designed  by 
Jules  Tavernier,  was  chromo-lithographed  by  Messrs. 
Brittan  &  Rey,  the  oldest,  best,  and  most  reliable  house 
in  their  line  in  this  city.  The  execution  of  so  difficult  a 
work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  artistic  excellence  of 
Messrs.  Brittan  &  Rey,  and  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  work  of  Eastern  or  European  artists.  Our  thanks 
are  due  them  for  their  care,  that  has  enabled  us  to  place 
so  handsome  a  work  before  our  readers. 


Roberts  Brothers  bring  out  the  Duchesse  de  Langlais, 
the  second  in  their  series  of  translations  from  Balzac. 
Pere  Goriot  has  been  so  successful  as  to  require  a  third 
edition. 


JOHN  ADAMS'S  DIARY  AGAIN. 


EDITED  BV  BILL  NYE. 


December  10.  I  have  put  in  a  long  and  exhausting  day 
in  the  court  to-day  in  the  case  of  Merkins  vs.  Merkins,  a 
suit  for  divorce,  in  which  I  am  the  counsel  for  the  plaint- 
iff, Eliza  Jane  Merkins. 

The  case  itself  is  a  peculiarly  trying  one,  and  the  plaint- 
iff adds  to  its  horrors  by  consulting  me  when  I  want  to 
do  something  else.  I  took  her  case  at  an  agreed  price, 
and  so  Mrs.  Merkins  is  trying  to  get  her  money's  worth 
by  consulting  me  in  a  way  I  abhor.  She  has  consulted 
me  in  every  mood  and  tense  that  I  know  of— at  my  office, 
on  the  street,  in  church,  at  the  festive  board,  and  at  differ- 
ent funerals  to  which  we  both  happened  to  be  called. 
Mrs.  Merkins  has  hung  like  a  pall  over  several  Massa- 
chusetts funerals  which  otherwise  had  every  symptom  of 
success.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  woman  as  a  woman,  but 
as  a  client  in  a  suit  for  divorce  she  has  her  pecularities. 
I  have  seen  Eliza  in  every  phase  of  the  case.  She  has 
been  calm  and  tearful,  stormy  and  snorting,  low-spirited 
and  red-nosed,  violent  and  menacing,  resigned  but  sobby, 
trustful  and  confidential,  high  strung  and  naughty,  crush- 
ed and  weepy. 

She  makes  a  specialty  of  shedding  the  red-hot  scalding 
tears  whenever  she  can  obtain  permission  to  do  so.  She 
has  wept  in  my  wood-box,  in  mv  new  spittoon,  on  my 
desk  and  on  my  birthday.  I  told  her  that  I  wished  she 
would  please  weep  on  something  else;  there  were 
enough  objects  in  nature  upon  which  a  poor  woman  who 
wept  constantly,  and  had  no  other  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, could  shed  the  wild  torrents  of  her  grief  without 
weeping  on  my  anniversary.  A  man  wants  to  keep  his 
birthday  as  dry  as  possible.  He  hates  to  have  it  wept  on 
by  a  client  who  has  jewed  him  down  to  half  price,  and 
then  insisted  on  coming  in  to  sob  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  has  swept  the  office  floor. 

One  time  she  came  and  sobbed  on  my  shoulder.  Her 
tears  are  of  the  warm,  damp  kind,  and  feel  disagreeable 
as  they  roll  down  the  neck  of  a  comparative  stranger  who 
never  can  be  aught  but  a  friend.  She  rested  her  bonnet 
on  my  bosom  while  she  wept,  and  I  then  discovered  that 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  this  bonnet  while 
cooking  her  buckwheat  pancakes.  I  presume  she  keeps 
Tier  bonnet  on  all  the  time,  so  that  she  may  be  ready  to 
dash  out  and  consult  me  at  all  times  without  delay.  Still 
she  ought  not  to  do  it,  for  when  she  leans  her  head  on  the 
bosom  of  her  counsel  in  order  to  consult  him,  he  detects 
the  odor  of  the  early  sausage  and  the  fleeting  pancake. 

You  may  bust  such  a  bonnet  and  crush  it  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  pancake  will  cling  round  it  still. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  her  object  was  to  lean  up  against 
me,  and  not  only  convulse  herself  with  sobs,  but  that  she 
intended  to  jar  me  also  with  her  great  woe,  I  told  her  that 
I  would  have  to  request  her  to  avaunt.  I  then,  as  she  did 
not  act  upon  my  suggestion,  avaunted  her  myself.  I 
avaunted  her  into  a  chair,  with  a  sickening  thud. 

She  then  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  vituperation.  When 
the  abmoral  sobber  is  suddenly  corked  up,  these  sobs 
rankle  in  the  system  and  burst  forth  in  the  shape  of  vitu- 
peration. In  the  course  of  her  remarks  she  stated,  in  a 
violent  manner,  that  she  would  denounce  me  throughout 
the  conntry  and  retain  other  counsel.  I  told  her  I  wished 
she  would,  as  my  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Merkins.  I 
told  her  that  she  must  either  pay  me  a  larger  fee  or  I 
should  insist  on  her  weeping  in  the  alley  before  she  came 
up. 

She  then  took  her  departure  with  a  rising  inflection.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  I  found  her  at  the  office  door, 
and  she  stood  near  and  consulted  me  again,  while  I  took 
up  the  ashes  and  started  a  fire  in  the  stove. 

Her  case  is  quite  peculiar.  She  wants  a  divorce  from 
her  husband,  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  to  animals,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  when  she  first  told  me  about 
it  I  thought  she  had  a  case,  but  when  we  came  to  trial  I 
found  that  she  had  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  she 
could  be  segregated  from  Mr.  Merkins  she  could  at  once 
become  the  bride  of  a  gentleman  who  ploughed  the  rag- 
ing main. 

Just  as  we  went  to  the  jury  to-day  with  the  case  she 
heard  casually  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
main-ploughing  business  had  just  married,  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent. 

She  was  wild.  She  came  up  to  consult  me  in  the  court- 
room, and  made  an  effort  to  faint  against  me  and  stab  me 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  her  pancake-saturated 
bonnet,  but  I  evaded  her,  and  she  fell  in  the  arms  of  an 
attendant.  • 

Luckily  for  her,  we  had  so  introduced  our  testimony 
that  the  verdict  was  against  us,  and  she  is  still  Mrs.  Mer- 
kins, though  she  does  not  look  happy.  Neither  does  Mr. 
Merkins.  A  little  cloud  about  the  size  of  a  door-mat 
seems  to  have  crossed  their  horizon. 

I  would  not  again  saturate  my  system  with  the  sorrows 
of  another,  or  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  those  who 
wished  to  come  and  weep  on  me,  for  twice  the  income  I 
now  receive. 

Woman's  tears  are  a  good  thing  in  their  place.  They 
are  first-rate.  But  the  woman  who  delays  business  with 
her  destructive  wash-outs  and  her  devastating  cloud-bursts 
is  an  enemy  to  our  race.  With  this  remark,  I  eject  the 
cat,  extinguish  the  blinding  glare  of  the  candle,  and 
retire. 


Bismarck  has  issued  a  vehement  and  menacing  pro- 
test against  illegible  signatures  to  official  documents, 
blissfully  ignoring  his  own  fearful  and  wonderful  example. 
He  thus  rivals  Lord  Granville,  who  a  few  years  ago  issued 
a  circular  calling  for  improvement  in  the  grammar  of  of- 
ficial dispatches,  and  in  it  used  expressions  and  construc- 
tions calculated  to  rouse  Lindley  Murray  from  the  grave. 


A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syl- 
logistically ;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  knowledge, 
when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it. — Locke. 
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ThBmpst  reliable  and  hBst  Equipped  COLLECTION  DFFICE  in  SanFrancisLQ. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.;  PORTLAND,  OREGON;  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  TER. 

Particular  attention  is  railed  to  the  above  establishment,  which  haw  become  recognized  as  one  ol  the  feature*  of  our  city.   Here  can  lie  found,  at  all  times. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FURNITURE,  ETC, 

To  be  found  on  the  Pacific  (  oast. 

F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

741   MARKET  STREET. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


The  exhibition  to  be  given  by  the  women  art- 
ists, which  opens  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
the  15th,  is  the  coming  sensation  of  the  city, 
and  will  draw  the  largest  attendance  of  any  ex- 
hibition held  here  for  years.  The  floral  decora- 
tions will  be  most  original  and  beautiful. 
They  are  designed  by  Miss  Bates,  and  al- 
though they  are  kept  secret,  it  is  known 
that  the  Secretary's  room,  which  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  serving  of  simple  refreshments,  will 
be  decorated  with  fruits,  for  which  some  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  this  vicinity  will  be  laid  under 
tribute.  The  silk  drapery  about  the  doorway 
will  be  caught  up  with  a  branch  of  the  su- 
perb persimmons  raisedat  the  Shinn  nursery  near 
Niles,  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Shinn, 
Miss  Dora  Martin  and  Miss  Ingalsbe,  who  are 
the  agents  for  Mrs.  Wheeler's  beautiful  decorat- 
ed silks,  have  donated  them  for  the  exhibition, 
and  Miss  Bates  will  be  certain  to  employ  them 
to  advantage.  Alarge;motto  painted  on  mat- 
ting by  Miss  Ingalsbe  and  Miss  Randall,  and 
hung  on  bamboo  rods,  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  decorations. 

The  two  pictures  which  will  be  given  the 
places  of  honor  and  will  be  the  centers  of  at- 
traction, are  Miss  Lotz's  salon  picture  of  last 
year,  sent  here  for  the  occasion,  presenting  a 
characteristic  study  of  stray  dogs  picking  up 
their  supper  in  the  streets  of  1'aris:  and  a  late 
picture  painted  by  Madame  <le  l'Aubiniere. 

Tom  Hill  has  at  his'studio,  bis  beautiful  Yo- 
semite  landscape,  which,  like  Moran's  marine 
picture,  received  the  honor  of  being  placed  hors 
concours  at  the  late  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  of  Mr.  Hill's 
mountain  studies,  and  is  a  view  of  the  Yosemite, 
looking  up  the  trail  from  Old  Inspiration  Point. 
It  is  a  picture  of  majestic  heights  and  infinite 
depths  and  distances,  which  quickens  the  imagi- 
nation and  stirs  the  nobler  senUD'ents  like  any 
superb  piece  of  scenery;  for  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
canvas  overspread  with  colors,  but  the  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  scene  itself  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  observer. 


JUST  RECEIYED- 


LAMIA! 


BY  JOHN  KEATS; 

With  Illustrations,  from  designs  by  WILL  H.  LOW;  a 
superb  410  of  78  paces,  with  upward  of  50  illustrations, 
reproduced  in  Photogravure  from  original  paintings ; 
sumptuously  bound.    Price  $15.    For  sale  by 

MI  KM  AM  l>0\IY. 

63  I  Market  street,  under  Palace  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 
GENERAL 


CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  HON  I  'AY  EDITli  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
on  the  installment  plan,  is  at 

CO>Nfc<  LY  &  BORLE'S, 

No.  719  Market  street, 

Next  doo  to  Bancrof 's. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     »"Take  no  other. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  oases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
presrribrd  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years.it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires"  to  be  taken 
in  verv  small  quantities,  and  a  few  doses 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may,  verv  possibly,  save  life.  Then- 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
ami  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  bv 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
sin  hi  Id  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
email  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
maladv  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers," 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6-    It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GEORGE  C.  SHREVE  and  Compaxv'8 

Stock  llils  NeaNou  embrace*  a  much  larger  assortment  ami  greater  rarletj  <>l  articles 
suitable  tor  Holiday  UMtai  than  tbej  have  ever  offered  before.  Their  assortment 
of  Preetoiui  8 tone*,  Watches.  Silver- ware,  Jewelry,  Decorated  China,  itronv.es,  C'ut- 

|[lnwti  Trnm  Art  .Metal  and  lirass-\\  ork.  Ivory  ami  Leather  t.oixls,  Opera-glasses, 
Hall.  Mantel.  Traveling  uml  Fancy  <  locks,  is  rerj  complete  ami  attractive.  Their 
Importations  being  direct  ami  <  onstant.  the)  present  the  latest  styles  of  American 
and  Foreign  manufacture*.  Their  rule  of  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures' 
and  no  deviation  ■■■  priee.  is  still  maintained. 


MONTGOMERY   AND   SUTTER  STREETS. 


CUTLERY! 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  H  6  LI  DAYS. 

For  cheap  ami  suitable  presents,  go  to  W  II. I.  A  FUN  K,  the  Leading  Cutlers,  and  examine  their  handsome 
Ca-ving  Sets,  of  their  own  manufa-  lure. 

ENGLISH  and  AMERKAN  CUTLERY  — Rogers  and  Wostenholm  Pocket  Knives,  Razors  in  cases,  com- 
plete Shaving  «  tutfits,  Scissors  in  cases,  Ladies  and  Gents'  Toilet  Cases,  Manicure  sets,  PI  »ted-ware  and  a  great 
variety  of  useful  presents.  Shaving  Mug>  Painted  to  order.  Roller  ^kates  at  Eastern  cost.  All  goo.ls  marked 
down  to  suit  the  limes.  for  JH9  Market  street,  near  1  oiirlh. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Mkkit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

l>«'k»T  Mros.—  The  Artist's  Piano; 

Iverw  A  Pond— Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

i;»  hi   ICroN.    Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

lioarillliail  «t  <«ray— Celebrated  for  Lone  and 
Durability ; 

The  FWelier— An  old  Favorite; 

A  polio-  And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH, "AND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOUXER  «V  CHASE, 

180  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


^ N G LO  _  JSJ  EVAD^ 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

— OF — 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE  AND  MARINE. 
Subscribed  capital  $'£.000,000 

OFFICE,  4I0JTNE  STREET. 

DIRECTORS : 

LOUIS  SI.O  I.  W   MACK  Y, 

J.  B.  HAGGIV,  W.  K.  WHIITIER, 

J.  kOSKNFELD,  E.  F.  EYRE, 

J.  L  FLOi'D.  E.  L  GRIFFITH, 

G.  I..  BRANDER,  J.  GREEN  EBAUM. 

W.  GREER  HAKRISON. 

This  corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  hire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON  President  and  Manager 

J.  I.    FLOO'  Vice-President 

C.  F.  FA  RN  FIELD  Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS  Assistant  Manager 

Hankers— 

The  Xevaila  Hank  of  Kan  I  fa  nrUrn 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Al  Havjiian  Lessee  ami)  Manager 

tiT:-  PKCI  AL.—  In  consequence  of  a  slight  hoarseness 
of  M».  Judic,  and  with  a  desire  not  to  disappoint  the 
public,  the  Management  have  decided  to  close  the  thea- 
ter until  Monday,  December  141  h,  when  Mme.  Judic  will 
positively  ap.  ear  in — 

LA  PERICHOLE. 

Monday  December  I  4th 

Positively  last  week  of 

JUDIC!  JUDIC!  JUDIC! 

QUEEN  OF  OPERA  BOUFFE. 

Monday  Perichole 

Tuesday  Lilt 

Wednesday  Le  Cosaque 

Thursd.y  Divorcons 

Friday  (Benefit  of  Mine  Judic)  Mile.  Nitouche 

Saturday  matinee  Niniche 

Saturday  night  La  Mascotte 

tSTSunday,  Farewell  night. 

NOTICE.— Purchasers  of  Season  Tickets  will  have 
their  money  ri  funded  for  missing  performances.  Pur- 
chasers of  Single  Night  Seats  can  exchange  ttiem  for  the 
above  performances  or  have  their  money  refunded. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

COKNELIUS  &  McBKlUE  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Will  T.  Barnett   Treasurer 

REED'S  MTNSTRELS. 

A  SPLENDID  BILL. 
NEW  FIRST  PART.    NEW  SONGS. 

Reed  and  Birch  on  ibe  ends; 

Hughey  Dougherty  in  a  stump  speech  ; 

Reed  and  Birch  in  a  funny  sketch. 

The  performance  concludes  with  Charley  Reed's  latest- 

JAY-DICK!_JAY-DICK! 

Evenings.    I  Qri  ina,  p      ,„  prices  I 
7Scand5uc.  )  V  50c  and  25c 

To-day  (Saturday),  December  12th — 

COM  M>IU  M  MATINEE. 

Charlie  Reed  invites  everybody  to  send  an  original 
conundrum  to  the  Standard  Theater  before  one  p.  m.  to- 
day. Forthe  best  conundrum  a  prize  of  $10  will  be  given  ; 
for  the  worst,  a  like  sum.  The  audience  at  the  Matinee 
to  be  the  judges.  :*end  in  your  contributions  No  Chest- 
nuts.  

BUSH  STRE_EJ  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavi  i t  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

— Last  nights  of— 

.i.i «  <|ii  -  s  Kruiier,  and  Willie  Edooin'i  Screaming 
Farcical  Comedy— 

DREAMS, 
i.asi  in  »  aiiLs  matinee  To-day 

Popular  prices. 

£-3T  Reserved  seats  now  on  sale. 
Next  week,  Monday,  December  14th,  M.  B.  Leavitt's 

EUROPEAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 
CALIFORNIA  THEATER  •  -  DECEMBER  21,  1885 

Kiralfy  Brothers'  Spectacular  Company. 

'TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  nbar  Markbt. 
Kkki.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of  Varney's  spectacular  Opera, 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN. 

With  a  strong  cast  of  characters. 
—Next  Week— 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CLOAKS. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  OK  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

at  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  O  A.  to  11  P.  Al 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

liook  and  Newt  Paper,  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
mill  Minders'  Boa •  da,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 

PATENT  MACHI  ^e-maue  paper  bags. 
31  2  to  5 1  H  Sacramento  street, 

San  r  rancisco,  California. 


ART  LEAGUE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  League  have 
now  on  exhibition,  at  the  Hook  Rooms  of  W.  UOXEY, 
031  Market  street,  over  One  Thousand  Original 
Christmas  and  New  Yfars  Cards,  painted  in  oil  and 
water  colors.  The  designs  embrace  every  conceivable 
subject,  from  bits  of  California  Mountain  and  Marine 
scenes  to  the  quips  and  oddities  of  the  Japanese  Mikados, 
and  evince  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  prices  asked  are 
most  reasonable.    For  sale  by 

W.  DOXEY, 

©31  Market  street. 

Under  th*  Palace  Hotel. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAM  S  SAVE  AM)  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


T 


ILES  TILEC 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  V 
FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MO.NTAia  K  A  CO.. 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  U 
worth,  as  a  Scpportek,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Majrnetle 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  **  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $t  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  «  apitul  (3,000,000  lit  tiold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President: 

Quo.  L.  Bkandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Judic  has  a  mission — not  consciously;  for  in 
that  case,  beside  being  a  failure  as  a  missionary, 
she  would  not  be  the  resistless  woman  that  she 
is.  Her  mission  is  to  compel  a  subjugated 
world  to  confess  that  opera  boutte  and  French 
comedy  may  be  as  refined  as  they  are  fascinat- 
ing; and  that,  too,  without  being  deprived  of 
one  soupcon  of  the  pungent  but  essential  season- 
ing of  wickedness.  But  it  is  wickedness  as  in- 
terpreted by  a  lady;  for  Judic,  whatever  biogra- 
phy may  say  of  her  antecedents,  is  essentially  a 
lady.  Her  shading  is  done  in  fine  and  delicate 
lines.  There  are  no  broad  effects.  There  is  not 
a  kick  nor  a  grimace— though  every  now  and 
then  a  something,  impossible  to  define  or  iden- 
tify, that  suggests  both.  But  it  stops  at  the 
suggestion.  There  is  a  situation;  Judic  gives  a 
glance;  the  imagination  of  the  auditor  supplies 
the  kick  and  the  grimace.  There  is  little  of  the 
gesturing  usually  so  potent  in  the  interpretation 
of  comic  opera.  All  that  the  lithe  and  lively 
Aimee  says  with  her  hands  and  her  shoulders 
Tudic  says  with  her  eyes  and  her  smile. 

There  is  much  of  Mme.  Judic's  acting  which 
is,  of  necessity,  lost  on  a  foreigner.  The  for- 
eigner himself  may  not  realize  this,  but  the 
Frenchman  does,  and  will  tell  you  so.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  on  the  opening  night  was  noticeable 
in  a  circumstance  anomalous  in  productions  on 
so  high  a  plane.  The  gallery  indicated  and  led 
the  applause,  while  the  dress-circle  and  parquet 
were  content  to  come  in  as  "a  good  second." 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  gallery 
was  packed  with  the  French  working  classes 
on  whom  the  high  prices  closed  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  house,  but  on  whom  not  a  word,  not 
a  tone,  nor  a  glance  of  the  gifted  Parisian  was 
lost. 

For  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  Judic 
herself,  they  are  comedians  and  not  singers.  In 
comedy  they  are  all  good,  most  of  them  excep- 
tionally so.  It  was  very  natural  that  they  should 
have  been  selected  rather  with  a  view  to  their 
comedy  gifts  than  to  their  vocal  powers.  The 
comedies  which  are  embraced  in  Mme.  Judic's 
repertoire  have  been  remarkable  successes ;  while 
the  operas,  being  tor  the  most  part  well-known, 
lack  the  one  requisite  which  the  former  possess 
— novelty.  But  however  true  this  may  be  in 
France,  exactly  the  reverse  obtains  in  America. 
A  comic  opera,  even  where  the  libretto  is  in  a 
tongue  "not  understanded  of  the  people,"  has 
the  music  to  console  the  audience,  if  not  to  fully 
translate  the  meaning.  The  music  and  the 
situations  (both  belonging  to  the  "universal 
language")  are  the  main  objects  of  interest.  In 
comedy,  the  dialogue  is  the  thing  on  which  the 
fun  chiefly  lies.  One  may  understand  a  foreign 
language  very  well  without  being  able  to  catch 
readily  a  pun,  an  equivoque,  or  a  witticism.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  those  in  any  community 
who  ever  rise  to  such  familiarity  with  any  tongue 
but  their  own  are  so  few  as  to  be  easily  counted. 
For  this  reason,  Mme.  Judic  has  pleased  better 
here  in  La  Grande  Duchesse  and  other  operas 
than  in  La  Femmone  a  Papa,  Niniche,  etc., witty 
and  delightfully  Frenchy  as  these  are.  And  this 
fact  makes  the  lack  of  voices  in  the  company 
somewhat  regrettable. 

Mme.  Judic's  illness  on  Tuesday,  which  necessi- 
tated omitting  her  songs  in  Niniche  did  not 
prevent  her  acting  from  being  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  MM.  Mezieres  and  Cooper,  as  "Gre- 
goire,''  and  "Count  Corniska,"  were  very  happy, 
and  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  ex- 
ceedingly appreciative  audiences  which  have 
greeted  every  appearance  of  the  prima-donna  of 
comic  opera  is  doubtless  an  ample  reward  to  Mr. 
Grau  for  bringing  the  Parisian  reigning  favorite 
to  these  far-away  and  unexplored  shores. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  the  an- 
nounced debut  of  Miss  Susie  Williams,  as  she 
appears  on  the  bills.  The  interest  was  probably 
not  lessened  by  the  preliminary  skirmishing  be- 
tween the  lady's  friends  and  the  California  man- 
agement as  to  her  appearing  on  the  stage  at  the 
time  proposed.  The  "woman's  will"  (as  is  its 
wont)  seemed  to  prevail,  for  on  Monday  night 
Miss  Williams  appeared  as  "Flossy  Carrolton," 
in  Admiral  Porter's  romance,  Allan  Dare.  From 
the  criticisms  and  reviews  of  the  book,  but  little 
was  expected  of  the  play,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  as  full  of 
characters  as  of  incidents,  and  employs  all  the 
excellent  material  of  the  California  company, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  advantageously. 
McKee  Rankin  and  Frederic  de  Belleville  are  two 
unusually  striking  figures  as  the  antagonized 
twin  brothers.  The  weakest  point  in  the  play, 
as  in  the  novel,  is  the  too  easy  condoning  of  the 
numerous  crimes  of  the  robber,  "Robert  le  Dia- 
ble,"  and  his  reception  into  the  somewhat  exten- 
sive bosom  of  his  family,  as  if  he  had  been  a  res- 
cued prisoner  of  war  rather  than  a  criminal  es- 
caped from  just  and  merited  punishment.  How- 
ever, any  one  who  had  followed  Mr.  De  Belleville 
through  the  picturesque  scenes  of  which  he  was 
the  central  figure,  and  had  viewed  him  in  his 
various  striking  costumes  and  situations — in  a 
white  vest  and  the  minuet,  the  rather  startling 
wedding-costume  of  high  boots  and  sanguinary 
trousers,  and  above  all,  in  prison  in  a  dazzlingly 
white  and  perfectly  irresistible  ruffled  shirt — could 
have  the  heart  to  wish  it  otherwise.  So  interest- 
ing and  witty  a  thief  and  cut-throat  should  be 


free  to  pose  before  an  admiring  feminine  world 
to  his  life's  end. 

McRee  Rankin  had  an  equally  interesting  part 
in  "Allan  Dare,"  the  detective.  The  story 
threatened,  at  one  time,  to  be  hopelessly  in 
volved;  but  the  valiant  exertion  of  "Mungo 
Park"against  time  and  the  Chief  of  Police  unrav 
eled  the  mystery,  and  set  us  all  on  our  feet  with 
a  clear  field  before  us.  Mr.  Wallace's  acting  of 
"Mungo  Park"  added  another  to  the  gal- 
lery of  striking  character  pictures  which 
he  has  given  at  the  California.  The  part 
was  made  exceedingly  effective,  without  be- 
ing overdone;  and  Mr.  Wallace,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  "string"  before  the  curtain, 
received  rather  more  than  his  pro  rata  of  ap- 
plause. 

The  other  characters  were  well  taken.  Frank 
Wright,  as  Chief  of  Police,  and  Mr.  George  Os- 
bourne,  as  a  Jew  restaurant-keeper,  receiving  the 
favorable  attention  of  a  critical  gallery.  Mabel 
Bert,  Trella  Foltz,  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
company  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  in  their 
various  parts,  though  the  fair  and  favorite  Ma- 
bel was  a  little  too  "dour,"  even  for  a  bandit's 
bride.  Little  Minnie  Tittel,  first  as  a  street 
Arab  and  afterward  as  a  page  (small  duodecimo), 
won  much  applause. 

The  fair  debutante,  if  she  ever  had  any  stage 
fright,  had  parted  with  the  last  vestige,  on  Tues- 
day night,  and  vied  in  self-possession  with  any 
old  stager.  She  is  remarkably  graceful  in  figure 
and  movement,  and  has  a  bright  and  expressive, 
if  not  especially  intellectual,  face.  Society  train- 
ing told  in  the  minuet,  where  she  was  really 
more  than  up  to  the  average.  In  fact,  her  act- 
ing throughout  seemed  to  be  guided  less  by  stage 
tradition  than  by  what  she  herself  would  have 
done  in  like  circumstances.  Her  greatest  fault 
seemed  to  be  overdoing  the  character  of  a  gush- 
ing society  ingenue  (if  such  an  anomaly  can  ex- 
ist), till  the  drawing  down  of  face  and  drawing 
out  of  words  became  painfully  monotonous  and 
unpleasant. 

The  scenery  and  setting  were  excellent,  as 
usual,  and  the  costuming  was  careful,  and  no 
doubt  "historically  correct,"  so  far  as  any  man 
living  can  positively  assert.  The  minuet,  with 
Mr.  Redding's  music,  was  both  stately  and  ele- 
gant, and  afforded  convincing  proof  that  our 
forefathers,  whatever  they  may  have  wanted, 
were  not  pressed  for  time.  If  attendance  is  an 
indication,  Allan  Dare  is  a  decided  success  at 
the  California.    It  continues  one  more  week. 

On  December  21st,  Managers  Rankin  and  Hay- 
man  temporarily  exchange  theaters,  the  latter 
bringing  out  the  Kiralfys  at  the  California,  while 
the  California  stock  company  opens  at  the  Bald- 
win, in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  An  en- 
larged orchestra  has  been  engaged  for  the  ade- 
quate production  of  the  entire  Mendelssohn  mu- 
sic, with  additions  by  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  under 
whose  direction  it  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Bush-street,  Jacques  Kniger  has  re- 
newed his  old  popularity  in  Dreams.  His  ab- 
surdities are  irresistibly  funny,  and  his  costume 
something  to  marvel  at  by  those  who  have  neijer 
been  reduced  to  the  same  impecunious  straits. 
His  posing  of  the  unhappy  dude  before  the  re- 
morseless camera  is  something  too  good  to  lose. 
The  matinee  to-day,  and  the  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evenings' performances,  will  close  Mr.  Kru- 
ger's  engagement.  Next  week,  opening  Decem- 
ber 14th,  Leavitt's  European  Specialty  company 
will  appear  at  the  Bush-street.  The  list  of  nov- 
elties and  specialties  is  long  and  attractive,  and 
a  great  run  is  predicted  and  anticipated. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  are  constantly 
working  up  something  new,  including  a  regular 
and  reliable  audience.  The  "society  Saturday 
nights"  of  last  season  have  been  renewed,  and  it 
is  now  quite  the  correct  thing  to  be  seen  at  the 
Standard  on  what  is  popularly  known  in  the 
South  as  "nigger's  night."  This  appropriate- 
ness of  selection  is  a  great  credit  to  "society." 
For  plain,  ordinary  people,  any  night  is  a  good 
one  for  visiting  this  popular  little  theater.  The 
bill  this  week  has  been  an  excellent  one.  Hughey 
Dougherty's  stump  speech  is  extravagantly  fun- 
ny, and  Charley  Reed's  French  operatic  comedy, 
fay-Dick  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  good  hits.  The 
distinguished  author  tooka  leading  part,  and  his 
French  was  something  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  not  aware  of  Mr.  Reed's  linguistic  attain- 
ments. It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  Frenchman 
in  the  city  who  can  speak  his  own  language  as 
Charley  Reed  speaks  it  in  Jay-Dick. 

The  first  part,  with  its  finale,  The  Ocean  Race, 
the  Moroscosand  the  entire  performance  has  been 
excellent  all  the  week.  Next  week  Dougherty 
and  Birch,  Reed  and  Haverly,  will  appear  on  the 
ends,  and  Dougherty  will  continue  his  oratorical 
outburst.  Not  to  be  behind  the  times,  Mr.  Reed 
announces  the  dlbut  next  week  of  a  society  young 
man.  This  afternoon  a  "Conundrum  Matinee" 
is  the  excitement. 

The  Tivoli  has  continued  The  Three  Guards- 
men, with  unvarying  success.  Miss  Helene 
Dingeon  has  achieved  a  real  success  as  "D'Artag- 
nan,"  and  the  entire  company  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. "First  productions  in  America"  are 
becoming  a  special  feature  of  the  enterprising 
Tivoli  management.  Another  is  announced 
for  next  week,  The  Three  Black  Cloaks  The 
entire  company  will  appear,  and  the  production 
will  equal  those  already  given. 

Fledora  at  the  Standard  next  week. 
The  Three  Black  Cloaks  at  the  Tivoli  next 
week. 


Owing  to  Mme.  Judic's  hoarseness,  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  will  remain  closed  until  Monday 
night,  when  the  opera  of  La  Perichole  will  be 
given. 

One  of  the  coming  Kiralfy  attractions  will  be 
the  famous  elephant  "El  Mahdi."  Over  ten 
tons  of  scenery  and  gorgeous  appointments  have 
been  imported  for  this  production. 

The  Panorama  building,  corner  of  Eddy  and 
Mason  streets,  is  open  daily,  and  till  eleven  in 
the  evening,  for  the  reception  of  visitors  to  the 
Battle  of  Y\  aterloo.    It  will  bear  many  visits. 

The  first  of  the  Kiralfy  productions  will  be 
the  spectacular  Around  the  World  Eighty  Days. 
An  extensive  ballet,  speciality  artists,  and  many 
new  features,  will  be  presented.  The  scenery, 
costumes  and  appointments  have  been  specially 
prepared  on  that  elaborate  scale  for  which  the 
Kiralfy  productions  have  become  famous. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  is 
announced  for  Wednesday  evening,  December 
14th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  orchestra  will 
be  assisted  by  Signor  Enrico  Campobello,  and 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix.  Subscribers  wishing  extra 
tickets  apply  to  L.  A.  Phillips,  22  and  24  Bat 
te*y  street. 

Miss  Elbe  Wilton's  benefit,  prior  to  her  de 
parture  for  New  York,  will  take  place  at  the  Cali- 
fornia next  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  Califor- 
nia company  will  play  Separation.  Miss  Wilton 
as  "Dora  Blair."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  in  one 
act  of  A  Prisoner  for  LJfe.  There  will  be  a  long 
list  of  special  attractions,  and  these,  with  Miss 
Wilton's  great  personal  popularity,  will  insure  a 
crowded  house  at  Wednesday's  matinee. 

An  excellent  audience  was  in  attendance  at 
the  concert  given  by  Hugo  Mansfeldtand  Theo- 
dore Mansfeldt.  Hugo  Mansfeldt's  piano  play- 
ing is  so  well  known  as  to  draw  a  musical  audi- 
ence at  any  time.  The  celloist  did  not  give 
quite  so  finished  a  performance,  but  many  of  his 
numbers  were  very  pleasing.  The  audience  was 
rather  artistic  than  fashionable,  which  made  the 
warmth  of  its  appreciat  ion  all  the  more  flatter- 
ing. 

The  Dramatic  recital  given  by  Mrs.  Edgerton 
at  the  Alcazar  last  Tuesday  evening  was  an  un- 
usually attractive  entertainment.  The  excel- 
lence was  not  restricted  to  the  programme  but 
seemed  to  pervade  every  thing.  The  stage  itself 
was  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
tasteful  drawing-room  in  which  Mrs.  Edgerton 
presided  as  hosters,  giving  her  charming  recita- 
tions to  entertain  her  guests.  Mrs.  Henry  Nor- 
ton's singing  was  in  every  way  delightful,  her 
selections  being  peculiarly  refined,  and  the  old 
song,  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  given 
as  an  encore,  was  a  thing  to  remember  forever. 
The  whole  entertainment  was  pervaded  by  the 
very  spirit  of  good  taste,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  be  but  the  first  of  many  given  by  Mrs. 
Egderton 


Herlin  Cooking;  w  are. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


Buffets. 

No  house  is  completely  furnished  unless  the 
dining-room  is  supplied  with  a  buffet.  For  the 
very  latest  styles  go  to  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

Furniture  dealers  are  sometimes  slow  to  meet 
the  public  taste,  but  F.  S.  Chadbourne  has 
proved  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  directing  it. 
The  five  floors  of  his  immense  establishment  on 
Market  street  are  filled  with  every  variety  of 
beautiful  articles  for  house  furnishing,  from  the 
simplest  old  Windsor  chair  to  the  most  sumptu- 
ous upholstered  goods  and  artistic  ornaments. 
The  beautiful  "art  room  "  on  the  second  floor, 
will  repay  a  visit.  A  curious  novelty  is  pre- 
sented in  the  heavily  carved  hall  chairs  in  quaint 
old"  Roman  style,  and  some  new  pedestals  of 
ebony  and  of  brass  deserve  especial  mention.  A 
bronze  mantel,  alsoafter  the  old  Roman  style, 
is  both  rich  and  unique.  The  "  Mikado  "  chairs, 
upholstered  with  leather  stamped  in  colors,  have 
taken  the  popular  fancy.  Rich  tapestries,  ele- 
gant rugs,  furniture  coverings  and  draperies  of 
all  kinds  are  scattered  broadcast,  and  the  great- 
est attraction  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  no  previous 
time  and  in  no  former  season  have  prices  been  so 
advantageous  to  the  buyer. 

There  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  a  holiday 
gift  than  a  choice  etching.  There  is  no  better 
opportunity  for  selecting  a  choice  example 
of  the  famous  modern  etchers'  work  than  can  be 
found  among  the  fine  collection  of  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's stock.  Particular  attention  paid  to  fram- 
ing.   Morris  &  Kennedy,  19  and  21  Post  street. 

Gold  pebble  spectacles!  Christmas  gift! 
Mullcr  the  optician  suits  all  sights,  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 

Scrofula,  that  most  dreaded  taint  in  the 
human  system,  finds  a  perfect  cure  in  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  I.adics  and  Gents. 

Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1 21 3  and  1 2 1 5  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 

The  Sun  Franciscan"  lor  January  1A 
will  i>ni>iisii  (in  insf  Installment  of  a 
short  serial,  by  Mrs.  Frances  llodcsoii  Hur- 
tett,  I  lie  author  <»i  "That  I.ass  o'  l<o«  He's," 
and  other  stories.  This  story,  entitled 
Much  A<lo,"  will  run  through  three  or 
four  numbers. 


The  Pacific  Rank. 

Probably  the  financial  history  of  no  city  in 
the  union  records  so  successful  an  enterprise  as 
that  of  the  Pacific  Bank  of  this  city.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  many  great  banking  institutions,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  these 
is  the  Pacific.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a 
business  of  any  description  in  San  Francisco  or 
out  of  it  that  pays  such  handsome  dividends.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  good  and  careful  management, 
and  this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  said 
about  a  financial  institution.  A  few  figures  as 
to  the  state  of  the  bank  will  not  be  amiss:  Its 
capital  is  $1,000,000;  its  accumulated  surplus 
$500,000,  one  half  of  the  whole  capital — some- 
thing, we  believe,  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  banking.  Its  deposits  average  over 
$2,000,000,  showing  that  the  public  deem  it  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  leave  their  surplus  funds.  Dr. 
R.  H.  McDonald,  the  President,  is  well  known 
as  a  safe,  conservative  business  man,  and  has 
been  conspicuous  for  his  well  known  advancing 
of  temperance  principles.  His  son,  R.  FT 
McDonald,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  is  one  of  our 
most  promising  young  business  men;  while  S. 
G.  Murphy,  the  Cashier,  has  been  long  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  in  banking  and  financial 
matters.  The  prosperous  state  of  the  institu- 
tion testifies  to  the  efficiency  of  their  manage- 
ment. It  should  be  remembered  the  Pacific 
Hank  has  a  California  State  Charter,  with  liabil- 
ities of  shareholders  unlimited,  thus  making  the 
depositors  secured  by  all  the  individual  wealth 
of  the  shareholders.  This  makes  it  the  safest 
for  depositors  of  any  system  known  to  the  bank- 
ing world.  The  Pacific  numbers  among  its  con- 
nections the  most  prominent  banking  institu- 
tions, and  issues  letters  of  credit  available 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 


Genuine  i».  ■>.  French  Corsets. 

The  best  test  of  the  real  merit  of  an  article  is 
the  number  of  imitations  of  it.  The  genuine 
French  corsets  are  models  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship. They  are  hand-made  sewed  corsets,  per- 
fect in  shape  and  exquisite  in  finish.  Wherever 
exhibited  they  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors 
and  awards.  They  received  the  first  medals  at 
the  recent  World's  Expositions  at  Antwerp  and 
New  Orleans.  Such  corsets  of  course  have 
numerous  imitations.  The  many  admirers  of 
the  genuine  P.  D  Corsets  need  not  however  be 
deceived.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  lady 
readers  that  Freud's  well-known  Corset  House 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  streets  is  the  Sole  Agency  for  the  gen- 
uine P.  D.  French  sewed  corsets.  At  this  cele- 
brated establishment  you  can  always  find  a  full 
assortment  of  these  famous  corsets,  in  Coutille, 
Satteen  and  Satin,  of  all  colors  and  sizes,  from 
$1.50  upward.  The  trade  supplied  at  factory 
prices. 


Goldberg,  Itowcn  «V  Co. 

The  holiday  season  is  being  heralded  by  this 
magnificent  establishment,  whose  shelves  are 
now  loaded  with  Christmas  delicacies  to  gladden 
the  epicure's  heart.  There  is  really  nothing  that 
one  can  fancy  in  European  or  eastern  novelties 
which  can  not  be  procured  at  this  vast  bazar. 
The  wine  cellars  are  furnished  with  the  finest 
ports,  sherries,  clarets,  champagnes  and  spirits, 
received  direct  from  the  producers.  Of  spices 
and  housekeepers'  goods  generally  there  is  an 
endless  variety,  and  all  at  rates  below  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city. 


Dr.    Willard's  Duplex  <»alvanic  Itelts, 

And  Electric  Truss.  Vital  Baths — cure  Con- 
sumption, Inanition,  and  wasting  of  vital  powers. 
Electric  Powder — cures  Neuralgia.  New  Dis- 
covery— cures  affections  of  Dungs  and  Brain  from 
Giant  Powder  smoke.  Electric  Cure  for  Catarrh 
and  Asthma.  Hair  Tonic  and  Dressing — cures 
diseases  of  scalp,  and  prevents  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  Galvanic  Tooth  Powder — only  one 
made.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Willard  contracts  to  cure 
rupture,  or  no  pay.    523  Kearny  street ;  room  17. 


Furnishing  Goods- 
John  W.  Carmany,  the  gentleman's  furnisher 
at  No.  25  Kearny  street,  is  the  leading  shirt 
house  of  the  city.  Every  thing  in  the  line  of  kid 
gloves,  evening  ties,  fine  underwear,  and  choice 
hosiery  can  be  found  there  'and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

"Azule"  Natural  .Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Housekeepers'  Kotice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street.   

4Jre.ii  Sale  01'  Hooks. 

(ames  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  street,  are 
retiring  from  the  retail  business,  and  offer  their 
stock  of  books,  stationery  and  holiday  goods  at 
half  price. 

4  orner  Pedestals, 

Something  new,  just  arrived  and  for  sale  by  the 
California  furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226 
Bush  street. 


THE  TRUE8DELL, 

1104   MAUKKT  STKKKT, 

Junction  op  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
rel'iiriilshed,  painted  and  papered 
th  1011-  li<>  11 1. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rates 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


YE  BOY. 

The  small  boy  with  the  level  head 

Now  joins  on  speculation 
The  Sunday  school  that  owns  a  tree, 

And  sweet  anticipation 
Leads  him  to  work  with  awful  zeal 

And  wear  his  best  apparel 
Without  a  murmur,  practicing 

The  latest  Christmas  carol. 


Now  pater  pays  mysterious  bills 

And  bets  his  mortal  life 
That  'mongst  the  items  there  is  hid 

His  present  from  his  wife.  Life. 

THE  FELLOW  WHO  DOES  IT. 
Voting  machine,  with  ballot  of  ink — 

Sudden  and  loud  in  partisan  quar'l ; 
Vote  as  you  think  men  think  you  think, 

I'll  do  the  counting;  I  am  the  Bar'l. 

This  is  my  brother,  the  Other  Side, 
He  is  a  staver,  an  iron-bound  carl ; 

How  many  wrestling  bouts  we've  tried, 
And  always  on  top  is  the  biggest  Bar'l. 

Never  election  elects  without  me, 
I  save  the  country  in  every  snarl; 

I  am  the  monarch,  the  boss,  the  king  bee, 
I  am  the  manager,  I  am  the  Bar'l. 

Bitrdette. 


A  COMMON  OCCURRENCE. 
It  makes  the  average  woman  shout 

And  dance  and  jump  and  shriek, 
When  she  finds  the  note 
In  her  husband's  coat 
That  she  gave  him  to  post,  and  he  carried  about 
In  his  pocket  for  more  than  a  week. 

Puck. 


A  young  clerk  of  a  French  merchant  recently 
received  an  invitation  to  a  masked  ball  at  his 
employer's,  and  was  the  envy  of  his  comrades. 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  very  great  favor,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  that  he  would  soon  be 
offered  a  place  in  the  firm  itself.  Resolved  to  do 
all  he  could  to  make  the  occasion  a  success,  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  considerable 
money  in  devising  and  making  his  masquerade 
costume,  which,  after  long  deliberation,  he  re- 
solved should  be  that  of  a  monkey.  Then  he 
spent  a  week  learning  a  number  of  tricks — grin- 
ning, clambering  on  the  chimney,  springing  over 
the  Ded.  and  balancing  himself  on  the  back  of  a 
chair.  The  evening  came.  He  rang  the  bell, 
flung  his  overcoat  into  the  servant's  arms,  and 
with  a  grin  and  chatter  turned  a  somersault  un- 
der the  chandelier.  The  gentlemen  stood  stupe- 
fied, the  ladies  screamed.  His  mask  prevented 
him  from  seeing  much,  but  the  noise  encouraged 
him  to  bound  over  a  sofa  and  throw  down  a 
cabinet  of  old  china.  At  this  moment  a  hand 
seized  him,  tore  off  his  mask,  and  the  voice  of  his 
employer  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  his  dis- 
graceful conduct.  Before  he  could  explain  he 
was  hustled  out  of  the  house,  learning  by  one 
glimpse  that  the  rest  of  the  company  was  in 
evening  dress.  The  next  day  he  was  sent  for, 
and  entered  the  office  with  trembling  knees. 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  last 
evening,"  said  the  gentleman."  "Yes,  sir — that 
is  I — •  "  No  excuses,"  said  the  other,  "no  ex- 
cuses— I  have  raised  your  salary.  I  noticed  you 
were  overlooked  for  promotion  last  year.  Good 
morning;  shut  the  door  after  you."  His  em- 
ployer had  made  an  early  investigation  into  the 
matter,  and  found  that  the  other  clerks  had 
hoaxed  the  young  man  by  sending  him  a  bogus 
invitation. 


The  fact  is  familiar  to  all,  that  an  ordinary 
envelope  may  readily  be  opened  by  moistening 
the  paper  over  the  gum;  after  which  operation,  if 
done  neatly,  the  contents  may  be  noted,  and  the 
missive  again  sealed  and  sent  to  its  destination. 
A  perfect  safety  envelope,  however — one  not  ad- 
mitting of  any  such  manipulation, — may.it  is 
said,  be  secured  by  treating  that  part  of  the 
paper  covered  by  the  flap  with  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  fine  white  paper.  The  flap  itself 
is  coated  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  acetic 
acid,  and  when  this  is  moistened  and  pressed 
down  on  the  under  side  of  the  envelope  a  solid 
cement  is  formed,  insoluble  in  acid,  steam, 
water,  etc. 


A  Uood  ice<l. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good,  soft  mattress 
and  good  pillows.  The  best  materials  for  these 
in  the  city  can  be  had  at  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR — 

HONOLULU,   AKKIiMI    ami  SVDSKV, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamshiD 
MARIPOSA 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  December  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

45TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


tsr  for  THE  FINEST 


CALL  ON 


HATS 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  T- 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall    and    "Winter  Styles. 


I'mler  tlie  (fallows! 


FRIGHTFUL  CONDEMNATION  OF  A  MOTHER  BY 
HER  SON— WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 


Not  long  ago  a  weeping  mother  called  to  bid 
good-bye  to  her  only  son,  who  was  soon  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

"Woman,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  momentary 
frenzy,  "  woman,  I  would  never  have  been  here 
had  you  done  your  duty  by  me  when  I  was 
young ! " 

This  was  a  terrible  parting!  It  horrified  the 
spectators;  it  nearly  crazed  the  conscience- 
stricken  mother. 

One  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  mother's 
influence  in  the  molding  of  the  character  of  her 
offspring.  But  how  often,  oh,  how  often,  do 
mothers  seem  to  ignore  this  responsibility! 

During  a  recent  trip  on  the  rail,  the  writer 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Benedict,  of 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  a  person  who  has 
made  a  study  of  human  development.  Referring 
to  the  murderous  tendency  of  the  times,  weasked 
that  eminent  man  if  the  outlook  was  not  dis- 
couraging. 

"It  looks  so,"  he  said,  "but  I  fancy  we  have 
a  cause  and  the  remedy  for  such  evils.  In  my 
professional  career  I  have  found  by  hard  study 
that  we  have  emerged  from  savagery  by  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  and  the  intellectual 
life,  and  we  return  to  savagery  as  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  without  the  solid,  trustworthy,  nervous 
system,  we  can  not  hope  to  save  the  race.  Boys 
stuff  dime  novels,  and  the  pistol  is  to  them  the 
only  respectably  glorious  instrument  to  secure 
fame.  Women  read  trashy  literature,  and 
straightway  try  to  murder  their  husbands  and 
friends  by  poison.  Business  men  yield  to  the 
tempter,  and  forge  and  steal  and  default.  Min- 
isters, charmed  by  beauty,  lorget  the  behests  of 
conscience.  On  every  side  we  see  the  weakness 
of  personal  integrity." 

"  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  disease?  " 

"More  especially  as  the  result  of  disease,  which, 
however,  may  be  prevented." 

"  Please  define  now?  " 

"I  can  not  now  enter  into  details.  Our  peo- 
ple can  see  their  bodies,  their  blood,  their  bones. 
They  never  see  their  nerves,  and  consequently 
many  do  not  suppose  they  have  any.  The  farm- 
er's wife  rejoices  in  a  big,  physical  frame,  and 
yet  she  dies  prematurely.  The  nerve  can  not 
stand  the  strain  of  continual  work.  The  minis- 
ter falls  dead  in  his  pulpit,  but  he  never  did  a 
day's  physical  work  in  his  life.  The  lawyer 
faints  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  is  soon  a 
wreck  or  a  corpse,  and  yet  the  work  is  nerve 
work.  The  man  of  affairs  is  overcome  with  apo- 
plexy; the  politician  and  publicist,  with  Bright 's 
disease.  The  mind  of  the  untutored  man  is 
fired  by  the  exploits  of  crime,  and  he  longs  for 
such  fame.  These  persons  overwork  or  over- 
excite  the  nervous  system,  and  this  fact  kills  or 
demoralizes  them." 

"If  all  this  be  so,  how  would  you  rectify  it, 
then?" 

"Let  me  tell  you.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a 
lady  patient  who  was  an  utter  wreck.  She  was 
the  mother  of  several  children.  She  lost  her 
mind,  and  imagined  she  was  cursed  of  God. 
She  was  a  farmer's  wife,  and  worked  early  and 
late.  I  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  physical 
womanhood  then  she,  but  she  was  a  nervous 
wreck!  She  became  bloodless,  had  the  very 
worst  of  female  disorders,  and  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  albuminuria  or  Bright's  disease.  This 
last  disease  works  particular  havoc  with  the 
nervous  system,  and  produces  insanity  and  de- 
spair. She  was  insane  and  desperate,  and  I 
fear  tainted  the  blood  of  her  offspring  with  these 
terrible  tendencies.  I  treated  her  for  several 
years.  One  by  one  the  standard  remedies  of  the 
schools  failed,  but  I  finally  cured  her  with  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure,  and  she  is  to-day  strong  and 
well.  Yet  thousands  of  women,  like  her,  every 
year  bring  ill-formed  and  criminally  inclined 
children  into  the  world.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
nervous  diseases  prevail  and  that  the  whole 
moral  sense  is  demoralized?  If  that  remedy 
were  generally  used,  we  would  have  stronger 
mothers,  stronger  children,  stronger  men  and 
women,  and  with  perfect  physical  and  mental 
health,  crime  would  decrease  and  society  be 
more  secure." 

Such  candid  opinions  are  surely  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Taylor  Chairs, 

The  most  comfortable  in  the  world.  Go  and 
see  them  at  the  wareiooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


46  O'Farrcll  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

N"o  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

one  <  omj:<;k  i  i  im.i  ic 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Sbnd 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N0RTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5>  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  folic  ws : 
Leave 

San  Franciso. 


WEEK 

SUN- 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.<v  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

DESTINATION. 


Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


SUN- 
DAYS. 


6.iop  m. 


WEEK 
DAYS. 


6,05  p.  m. 


7.45  a.  m.f8.ooa.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.iop.  rn.f6.05p.  m- 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Vavarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burq,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m  ,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
m. ,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m-t  '-55  P*  m.,  4-°5  P«  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.t  10.05  a*  m"  12-40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Sonoma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  /"^P*  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  ^— '  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A..  M.  (Sundays  O' ly),  from  Washington 
•  "  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa^s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  (~\  ^-  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center* 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo? 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2O  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  *  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

qr\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *— *  ^— '  and  intermediate  points. 

/""^/"""V    A-  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 
*  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<Q*  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
*ff>«->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

^6.oo,  26.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *lfi2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2-3°»  3-°°i  3-3°»  4-oo,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30,  9.30,  10.45,  II«45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  36.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  if  1 2.00, 12.30, 
nfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ri'45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  25.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  ifn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-r6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

2Sundays  excepted.    IfSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L. -FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office,  423  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


NATIONAL 

ATI  AO  ASSURANCE  CO 

H  I  LrVO         OF  LONDON. 


H.  M.  NEWHAIX  .V  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and.  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO  

116  Eddy  st  ■•<•<■< 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $  to.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

-Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

I  Mojave,  Deming,  f  Express  .. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

1  Ogden  and  East  f  Express. . . . 
1      "       **      11    (  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marys  ville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

**  via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

'*  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .26. 10  p. 
. t 10. 10  a. 
. . .6. 10  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
. . . 6 . 40  p . 
, .  1 10.40  a. 
...5.40P. 
, . .  10. 10  a. 
. . . tR.40  a. 

 6. to  p. 

,..17.10  p. 
, . . 10.40  a. 
. ... 6. 10  a. 
....3.40  p. 
• . .11.10  a • 
. . . . 9.40  a. 
....5.40  p. 
... .5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . .  11 . 10  a. 
o  a. 
1 6 . 00  a . 
.  J3.40  p. 
.  .33-40  P- 
...  9 . 40  a . 
. . .5.40  p. 
.  .T7.10  p. 
. 1 1 o . 40  a . 
. . T7. 10  p. 


a  for 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAM  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  n.oo,  11-30,  12.00, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  'r.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.0O,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  »6.3o,  *7  00,  '7.30, 

*8-30,  *3-30,  .4. 00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30: 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  { 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  1 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  { 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30; 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  {g.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. co, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.30,7  00, *7-3o, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5<30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7,00.  # 


8.00, 
12.30, 
5-30, 


g.oo. 
11.00, 


12.30, 
6.00, 


•8.30, 

2.00, 
9.OO, 

{8.00, 
*4-3°. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.s3,  *7.23,  .7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-S3.  *5-23>  *5-S3.  '6-23. 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.i5,  *5.45 
{6.45,  (9.15,  *3'5- 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 

7.30,  8.00,  8.3O,  9.CO,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  IO.3O,  TI.OO,  II.30 
I2.00,  I2.3O,  I. OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O 
S.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  IO.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s. 37,  *6  07,  6.37 
7.07.  7-37.  8-07.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  I->-37i  "-07, 
11.37,  12-07,  12-37,  1-07,  1-37,  2-07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07 
4-37,  5-07,  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA — 15.22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52, {l0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52 
{l2.22,  12.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  {5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t-.i5 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  {10.15,  10.45,  "-I5.  "-45 
12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— {5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  {7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  {12.45.  1-45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45,  {5.15.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  it.  15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8. 115,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

16.40  a  . . . . 

  6.28  a 

8.30  a  

  *8.ioa 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  . . . . 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  15. 02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°  P  •  •  •  • 

4.30  p  . . . . 

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

• 

....    9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-3°  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p  .... 

1 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ,...| 

HoIHster  and  Tres  Pinos. 

I . . . .  *io.o2  a 
|. . . .     6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  SPRINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soijuel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

PC,  .     I     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  return  same  da'y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  S  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  6x3    Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.        A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  J  U  DAI  I,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS, 

428,  430,  AND  432  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE    CONNOISSEURS'    BAZAR    OF   TABLE    LUXURIES    AND    RARE   WINES.  : 


HOLIDAY   NOVELTIES,   FROM   ALL   FOREIGN    MARKETS   RECOGNIZED   BY   THE   COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 


PERFECT  GRACE  AND  BEAUTY, 

FOR  EVERY  LADY. 
FREUD'S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CORSETS 

Are  celebrated  as 
THE  PERFECTION  OF  SHAPE. 


"pREUD'S  CORSETS  are  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
world.  They  combine  comfort  and  beauty.  They 
have  been  awarded  the  highest  premiums  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Ladies  who  have  once  worn  them  will  have  no 
other. 

Freud's  Corset  House  is  the  sole  Agency  for  Oe^I'INR 
C.  P.  and  l\  D.  French  Corsets,  as  well  as  all  other  lead- 
ing brands. 

Beware  of  the  worthless  imitations  of  our  goods  that 
may  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Freud's  graceful  and  stylish  HOOP  Skirts  and  Pan- 
nikrs  are  the  standar H  of  fashion. 

The  Trade  supplied  at  factory  prices. 

Country  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE 

J  12  ami  744  .tlarkrt  Street, 

— AND — 

lo  and  12  itiiponi  Ktrcel. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 


Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  soth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  «d 

BELOIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  tith 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY.  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  «d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
203  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Aernt. 

LEI.AND  STANFORD.  President. 


R.H.McDonald 

-PRESIDENT. 

RH.McDonaldJ 


kS.GJMarpliy.1 


grcial  Bank 
BnV  Pacific  Coast. 

pitalSlOOOMO.OO. 

Surplus^  500.000.00. 


Art  I  fT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
li  I  f  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once, 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


H  EADQUARTERS 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS 

UGHT- WEIGHT  Kl'HBER  CLOTHING  nut  HER,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING  COATS  -A.ND  BOOTS. 

COODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agents. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  if 


l>.  f.  STAPLES,  PreNitlent. 
ALPHEES  1:111  Vice-President. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLI  AH  .1.  DETTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  <  V  It  I'  I  \  I  I  K .  \ssist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  k  Co. 
7*21  Market  St., 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before  THE  POPULAR 

The&rtitt  1*  HARRINGTON  PIANO 


A..  L. 


Pianos 


THE  CHICACO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Soi.k  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  st., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


JOHN  W.  CARMANY, 

25    KEARNY  STREET, 

THE    GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHER, 

—MANUFACTURES— 

THE    BEST  SHIRTS. 


—  IMPORTER  OF  Sl'ECl AI.T1  RS  IN — 

Kill  6I0TW1  Evening  Ties,  Fine  l  inlerwear.  Silk  IIan<lkcrclilet'-i.  <  liolce  Hosiery,  and 

Klch  Keck  ItrcHN. 


NEW  GOODS  CONSTANTLY  ARRIVING. 


JOHN    W.  CARMANY, 


9r>  K E  \ R N V  STREET,  San  Francisco. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  rvi.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The    Wonderful    Itlagno.ser    ol"  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m-  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


co'S  mZA  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  -s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 11  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  mouth.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


oillr.  M 7  Market  street 

Refinery  i»otrero 

CLAflS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRKCKEI.S  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SP RECK  ELS  Secretary 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  "KS  DEALERS  IN  t&  FURS. 

310  Samome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 
San  I'rancixco  and  J(«w  lurk. 


AGENCIES  i 

CHICACO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within i 

T.  B.  McGoVKKN,  El'GHNE  E.  JoNKS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
rlavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse: 
Sami-ri.  Ei.morr,  Agent. 


We  have  our  hrokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  700.  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)*  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  PLUSH  AND  BRONZE. 

MIRRORS  and  MOLDINGS. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUST  RECEIVED. 


SANBORN,  YAH.  «*  CO., 

85  7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
trade,  have  introduced 
dozens  of  new  and  ele- 
gant  designs  in 

RATTAN  CHAIRS 

BABY  CARRIACES, 

WORK*TAHM,  Etc 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

1  From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
tan  Company, 
644  MAKKCT  STREET,  San  Francisco. 

Til  10  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
I  Hid  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 


How  ridiculous  is  Christmas  "as  she  is  kept!"  In- 
stead of— for  a  day  or  two— unbending  from  the  long 
strain  of  "life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor,"  and  being 
happy  and  free  with  "  wife,  children  and  friends,"  or  with 
such  substitutes  for  these  blessings  as  we  chance  to  pos- 
sess, we  brace  up  our  energies  for  the  grand  effort  of  the 
year,  untie  our  prudent  purse-strings,  clothe  ourselves 
with  recklessness  as  with  a  garment,  shut  our  eyes,  draw  a 
long  breath,  and  dash  into  the  fray. 

This  would  be  not  altogether  bad  if  it  were  done  in  a 
seasonable  spirit  of  jovial  generosity.  But  it  isn't.  It  is 
in  slavish  obedience  to  an  exacting  necessity,  none  the 
less  inexorable  for  being  entirely  supposititious.  It  is 
done  grudgingly,— if  by  the  male  sex,  swearingly.  Yet 
who  is  brave  enough  to  defy  the  unwritten  law,  that  reads : 
"  Every  Christmas  shalt  thou  make  a  fool  of  thyself,  for 
the  sake  of  thy  son  and  thy  daughter,  thy  employ^,  and 
the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates;  that  thy  debts  may 
be  long  on  the  books  of  thy  butcher,  thy  baker,  and  thy 
candlestick-maker."   

The  exaction  is  an  outrage  on  American  principles. 
Are  we  willing  to  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  usurper, 
custom?  Shall  we  stand  and  deliver  when  this  tyrant 
robber  takes  us  by  the  throat  and  demands  a  Christmas 
present  or  our  lives?  We  pay  the  impost  while  we  have 
no  hand  in  the  imposition.  It  is  "  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation."   


The  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  a  failure  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  this  solemn  season  are  divers  and  dis- 
comfiting, not  the  least  being  the  certainty  of  being 
called  "a  mean,  stingy  thing."  The  prosaic  quality  of 
honesty  doesn't  count  amid  the  exaltation  of  soul  befit- 
ting the  season. 

Yet  were  it  not  well  to  be  bravely  stingy,  honorably 
mean,  settle  with  the  grocer  and  the  milkman,  and  lay 
our  head  unflinchingly  on  the  mean  man's  pillow,  at 
peace  with  our  conscience,  the  butcher,  and  a  paid-up 
world? 


The  absurdity  of  this  unmeaning  present-giving  is  best 
seen  in  its  practical  working.  For  instance,  what 
shall  it  profit  a  woman  who  needs  a  cloak  though 
she  receive  eleven  dimity  sets  and  six  pairs  of 
darned-lace  pillow-shams,  when  she  is  obliged  to 
expend  the  cost  of  the  needed  garment  in  a  bronze 
horse  for  each  of  the  dear  seventeen  donors? 

And  again  :  if  Brown  needs  a  pair  of  boots  and  Smith 
an  umbrella,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  Brown  should 
go  without  his  new  boots  in  order  to  give  Smith  a  silver- 
headed  cane,  and  Smith  forego  the  umbrella  that  he  may 
present  Brown  with  a  pair  ot  sleeve-buttons?  Will  sleeve- 
buttons  prevent  Brown's  feet  making  a  too  close  ac- 
quaintance with  a  cold  and  unfeeling  pavement,  or  a 
stick  protect  Smith's'silk  hat  from  the  rain  which  (unfort- 


unately for  the  gentleman  named)  falls  on  the  unjust  no 
less  than  on  the  just? 

And  even  though  both  these  ill-advised  idiots  manage 
to  procure  the  needed  articles,  "by  kind  permission  of 
the  boot-maker  and  the  umbrella-man,  why  should  not 
those  too- trusting  tradesmen  have  the  credit  of  the  gifts 
aforenamed? 

Tom  is  a  clerk,  on  (it  is  needless  to  say)  a  small  salary. 
Salaries  are  always  small,  because  the  wants  of  the  salaried 
are  always  a  little  in  excess  of  the  stipend  received.  It's 
of  no  use  to  raise  the  salary;  the  requirements  will  al- 
ways be  on  top. 

So  Tom's  salary  is  small.  He  needs  a  new  overcoat. 
To  sail  a  little  closer  to  the  truth,  he  needs  an  overcoat, 
not  having  any,  new  or  old.  But  though  a  young  man 
may  have  no  other  article  of  luxury  or  necessity  he  is 
certain  to  have  one  thing — a  sweetheart.  Tom  has  one. 
But  a  sweetheart,  however  warming  to  the  heart,  is  of 
very  little  benefit  to  the  lungs.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  sweet  girl  in  the  light  of  a  chest-protector  must 
be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

Tom  thinks  he  can  just  manage  to  buy  himself  the 
needed  overcoat  this  winter ;  in  fact  has  his  eye  on  one 
that  unites  nobbiness,  warmth  and  cheapness  in  an  un- 
precedented degree.  But  there  "  is  a  lion  in  the  way." 
It's  name  is  Christmas.  Molly  has  expressed  supreme 
contempt  for  a  former  beau  as  "  a  mean  old  thing,"  be- 
cause he  "never  gave  her  a  single  thing  last  Christmas 
but  a  trumpery  old  book."  That  settles  it.  Tom  invests 
the  overcoat  in  a  lovely  bracelet  for  Molly  and  a  beauti- 
ful debt  for  himself— the  latter  warranted  to  "  make  it 
warm  for  him"  through  the  cold  season  and  well  on  into 
the  spring. 

But  on  Christmas  eve  Tom  is  a  happy  man.  He 
carries  home  with  him  the  memory  of  the  divine  smile 
with  which  Molly  received  the  violet-velvet  case  in  which 
he  had  presented  her  the  ruby  circlet,  one  of  his  bronchial 
tubes,  and  a  mortgage  on  his  weak  lung.  In  addition 
to  the  smile,  he  bears  a  large  package  containing  a  crazy- 
patch  foot-scarf,  "  to  throw  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
make  the  room  look  pretty,"  as-the  sweet  girl  said.  Such 
a  thoughtful,  useful  gift,  to  a  young  man  who  goes  to 
his  little  "  hall  bed-room"  only  to  sleep  and  change  his 
necktie  !  If  the  poor  fellow  could  put  the  quilt  on  his 
back  without  looking  eccentric,  he  thinks  it  would  seem 
more  to  him,  somehow;  but  he  discards  the  idea,  and  the 
cold  fog  penetrates  his  bones  while  the  Christmas  fiend 
chuckles  gleefully  in  the  chilly  air,  that  is  to  him  (let  us 
hope)  a  temporary  but  delightful  change. 


One  of  the  best  of  fathers  failed  in  business  last  year, 
about  holiday  time.  A  friend  met  him  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and,  pained  to  note  the  drooping  mien  and 
heavy  tread  so  different  from  his  former  erect  bearing  and 
buoyant  step,  turned  and  walked  beside  him,  hoping  to 
cheer  the  desponding  man  with  friendly  chat.  They  en- 
tered a  jewelry  store,  and  the  friend  was  amazed  to  see 
the  broken  speculator  select  two  costly  necklaces,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  coin  laid  down  was  about  the  last  of 
hard-won  thousands.  As  they  came  out,  the  poor  fellow 
said,  with  a  sickly  smile — 

"Foolish,  you  think;  and  so  it  is,  of  course.  But  the 
girls  expect  something  nice.   Christmas,  you  know." 

The  two  spoiled,  elegant  daughters  received  the  valu- 
able gifts  with  a  querulous — 

"Just  like  pa!  when  necklaces  are  gone  altogether 
out!  Well,  perhaps  we  can  exchange  them  for  something 
else." 

And  one  of  them,  after  an  evening  of  sulks,  went  to 
bed  in  tears,  while  the  other  smiled  with  patient  forbear- 
ance on  the  poor  old  duffer  who  was  "such  an  old 
fogy  but  meant  well." 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  large  stock  of  Christmas 
miseries.  These  are  bad  enough  among  the  poor  and  folk 
of  modest  means,  where  nothing  is  involved  beyond  the 
I  sacrifice  of  necessaries  or  comforts  to  the  demands  of  a 


fictitious  obligation.  But  among  the  rich  the  results  are 
still  more  repellent  to  good  taste  and  good  feeling :  the 
birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  becomes  an  occasion  for 
rivalry,  boasting,  and  display.  At  some  houses  the 
Christmas  gifts  are  laid  out,  "in  gorgeous  array,"  for  the 
inspection  of  New  Year's  callers.  This  refined  practice 
not  only  serves  to  swell  the  just  pride  of  the  hostesses, 
but,  with  that  delicate  tact  which  usually  accompanies 
good-breeding,  the  fair  entertainers  manage  in  this  way  to 
make  those  among  their  guests  who  have  not  contributed 
to  the  show  feel  exceedingly  comfortable. 


When  it  runs  into  business,  pure  and  simple,  the  matter 
is  wholly  ludicrous.  Every  retail  dealer  is  expected  to 
give  a  "present" to  each  separate  customer.  Among  the 
frank  and  outspoken  substratum  of  society  this  gratuity  is 
openly  demanded,  and  the  dealer  soundly  rated  in  low 
Celtic  or  high  Dutch  if  the  gift  fail  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  customer.  The  unreflecting  recipient  does  not 
pause  to  contemplate  the  unlikeliness  of  any  one  giving 
away  two  hundred  or  more  dollars'  worth  of  provisions. 
But  as  he  pays  for  it  without  being  aware  of  the  painful 
fact,  he  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  gainer  in  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness of  having  got  ahead  of  somebody. 

And  we  are  all  alike  in  this.  Even  the  high-minded 
person  who  is  writing  this  diatribe  is  fain  to  confess  to  a 
thrill  of  guilty  joy  when  the  grocer,  after  taking  the 
Christmas  order,  asks  benevolently  whether  he 
shall  put  in  a  bottle  of  port  or  of  sherry — a  joy  absolutely 
unqualified  by  the  fact  that  she  has  no  time  before  choos- 
ing to  consult  a  druggist  as  to  the  comparatively  linger- 
ing and  painful  effect  of  the  two  poisons,  logwood  and 
prussic  acid. 

With  this  beginning,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  tima  when 
the  whole  thing  will  culminate,  as  the  wedding-present 
farce  has  done,  in  the  hiring  of  rich  and  costly  articles 
to  be  sent  back  when  the  show  season  is  over.  The 
quicker  this  time  is  in  arriving  the  better  for  every- 
body. It  is  vulgar  but  economical — at  least,  the  expense 
will  fall  where  it  ought  to,  and  not  on  the  unsuspecting 
recipient  of  social  attentions  or  the  helpless  victim  of 
undesired  and  monotonous  pin-cushions  and  smoking- 
caps.   

It  was  hoped  that  when  the  Christmas-card  fashion  was 
introduced  it  would  act  as  at  least  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance.  People  with  short  purses  hailed  with  delight  a 
simple  and  cheap  means  of  testifying  their  kindly  re- 
membrance, and  the  mails  were  laden  with  gayly-tiated 
cards  of  modest  price  and  dimensions.  But,  alas!  the 
tide  of  human  vanity  can  not  be  stemmed  with  colored 
pasteboard.  Year  by  year  these  simple  tributes  have 
increased  in  size,  elaborateness,  and  richness  of  material, 
till  the  man  who  would  dare  send  a  Christmas  card  not 
hand-painted,  perfumed,  befringed  and  be-tasseled, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unconventional  savage  whom 
'twere  base  flattery  to  call  a  fraud.  So  the  bright  hopes 
born  of  the  pretty  card  have  left  us,  "as  our  hopes  have 
flown  before." 

Even  the  delicate,  fragrant  flower  gift  has  been  dese- 
crated by  the  sordid  spirit  of  appraisement.  The  society 
belle  can,  at  a  glance,  set  a  money  value  on  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  prize  it  and  the  giver  accordingly.  In  fact, 
moderation  in  this,  as  in  other  dissipation,  is  impossible. 
Total  abstinence  is  the  only  safety.  The  original  idea 
was  gracious  and  beneficent.  As  usual,  humanity  has 
ruined  it  with  greed  and  vanity,  envy  and  ostentation. 


The  original  Christmas  morn  may  have,  as  alleged, 
ushered  in  the  reign  of  "  peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
man;"  but  the  present  Christmas  (or  the  Christmas 
present)  is  the  harbinger  of  wide-spread  and  devastating 
worry.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  probably  not  an  adult 
of  sound  mind  in  California  who  does  not  devoutly  wish 
that  he  could  hibernate  from  December  20th  to  January 
5th,  inclusive. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  CHRISTMAS  WISH. 


BY  KICHARI>  HENRY  PENSEI.I.. 


Could  I  but  have  my  wish,  my  friend, 
Glad  days  for  thee  would  have  no  end; 
But  peace  and  joy  and  Christmas  cheer 
Should  till  each  day  in  all  the  year. 
And  happiness  should  have  no  end, 
Could  I  but  have  my  wish,  my  friend. 

Were  there  no  way,  dear  friend,  but  mine, 
All  thou  couldst  wish  for  should  be  thine. 
Whether  'twere  something  near  or  far — 
A  wayside  flower  or  twinkling  star, — 
For  it  thou  ne'er  wouldst  vainly  pine, 
Were  there  no  way,  dear  friend,  but  mine. 

Could  I  but  work,  dear  friend,  my  will, 
Pleasures  done  should  be  pleasures  still; 
And  in  the  joys  that  gathered  fast 
Each  should  be  first  and  each  be  last. 
Dread  of  losing  not  one  should  kill, 
Could  I  but  work,  dear  friend,  my  will. 

Could  all  my  wishes,  dear  friend,  come  true, 
Sorrow  should  wander  far  from  you. 
Mack  care  its  shadowing  wings  should  (old, 
By  hope  no  "  flattering  tale  "  be  told. 
Summer  or  winter,  the  sky'd  be  blue, 
Could  all  my  wishes,  dear  friend,  come  true. 

Were  I  the  one,  dear  friend,  to  say, 

Life  should  be  one  bright  holiday. 

Those  that  thou  lovest  should  linger  near, 

Nor  others'  shadow  e'er  appear. 

I  would  be  one  of  those  to  stay, 

Were  /the one,  dear  friend,  to  say. 

Wouldst  thou  be  willing,  friend  of  mine, 
That  I  your  life  should  thus  assign? 
Ah,  thou  art  thoughtful,  dubious!  well, 
I  shall  not  weave  a  magic  spell. 
But  I  would  be  some  joy  of  thine, 
Wouldst  thou  be  willing,  friend  of  mine? 
December,  1885. 


DR.  COCCYX'S  SKELETON. 


A.  Weir<l  Love  Story. 


»Y  K,  R.  PORTER. 


"It  is  singular,  doctor,  you  never  married?" 


Dr.  Coccyx  surveyed  me  sharply,  and  his  kindly  look 
changed  into  a  frown.  In  a  twinkling,  however,  the  hard 
look  vanished  from  his  eyes,  and  the  rigid  lines  left  his 
countenance.  His  composure,  thus  suddenly  restored,  I 
ventured  an  expression  of  contrition  : 

"Pardon  me;  I  hope  my  thoughtless  query  has  not 
conjured  up  any  unpleasant  reminiscence." 

"Oh,  no;  that  is  " 

And  the  doctor  hesitated,  cast  a  covert  glance  at  a 
wardrobe  standing  by  the  wall,  and  then  shifted  his  gaze 
to  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  in  riding  costume, 
hanging  opposite  us. 

"To  be  frank  with  you,"  he  continued,  "it  did  give  me 
a  momentary  twinge." 

As  he  spoke,  his  voice  sank  and  a  moisture  grew  in  his 
eyes.  He  arose,  walked  to  the  window,  peered  aimlessly 
out,  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  reverie,  and  returned  to  his 
seat.  Naturally,  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  reason  for  his 
exhibition  of  emotion. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  made  this  visit  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Coccyx,  whose  residence  in  Oakland  is  also 
his  office.  With  no  man  am  I  more  at  rapport  in  philos- 
ophy; no  man,  in  my  estimation,  has  his  knowledge  of 
biology.  Dr.  Coccyx  is  a  figure  for  a  sculptor  in  quest 
of  a  model  for  philanthropy ;  about  sixty,  middle  height, 
portly  yet  in  symmetrical  proportion,  a  head  that  a  phre- 
nologist would  go  in  transports  over,  partially  bald,  the 
remaining  hair  of  silver  gray,  long  patriarchal  beard,  soul- 
ful dark  eyes,  and  a  voice,  at  will,  soft  as  a  cultured  wo- 
man's or  commanding  as  a  general's. 

Noting  my  inquiring  air,  Dr.  Coccyx  beamed  pleas- 
antly on  me,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  the  young  lady  in 
the  frame.  I  arose  and  contemplated  the  portrait.  It 
was  an  oil  painting,  executed  by  a  master.  The  subject, 
almost  life-size,  was  about  twenty-six  years  old.  She  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  blondes  we  so  rarely  encounter. 
Her  face  was  amiable  but  not  weak,  for  there  was  a  hau- 
teur in  her  regard  such  as  a  princess  might  display.  She 
was  standing  by  a  coal-black  horse,  on  whose  neck  her 
right  hand  caressingly  lay,  while  with  the  left  she  grasped 
a  whip,  its  lash  bent  into  a  loop,  and  also  daintily  up- 
held the  train  of  her  riding-habit,  revealing  by  that  act  a 
chubby  foot.  Small  and  shapely  were  the  hands,  and 
ensconced  in  gauntlets.  Perched  upon  her  head,  jaun- 
tily to  one  side,  was  a  jockey  cap.  Her  fine  form  was  set 
off  to  advantage  by  the  clinging  costume  and  the  graceful 
pose.  She  seemed  to  be  smiling,  for  her  lips  were  parted, 
exposing  two  unbroken  rows  of  gleaming  pearls.  All  in 
all  she  presented  a  charming  appearance,  and  so  I  ex- 
claimed to  the  doctor. 

He  beckoned  me  to  my  former  seat,  and  I  obeyed, 
pausing  for  a  second  to  view  the  array  of  surgical  instru- 
ments behind  the  glass  doors  of  a  cabinet. 

"I  am  going  to  confide  to  you  the  story  of  my  life," 
said  Dr.  Coccyx,  "and  you  will  be  the  depository  of  a 
narrative  thrilling  and  weird."  Arising,  he  walked  over  to 
the  cabinet  and  withdrew  a  box  of  cigars  from  a  drawer  un-  | 


derneath .  He  tendered  me  a  choice  Havana,  and  I  began 
to  smoke,  in  an  attitude  of  mingled  comfort  and  expecta- 
tion. He  then  took  his  large  pipe  from  the  mantel,  filled  it, 
and  set  it  carefully  down  upon  the  table  by  the  cigars; 
then  he  crossed  over  to  the  wardrobe,  opened  the  doors, 
and  there,  suspended  from  a  hook,  swung  a  skeleton. 
Tenderly  grasping  it,  he  removed  it  from  the  hook  and 
bore  it  out  into  the  center  of  the  room,  hanging  it  on  a 
hook  attached  to  the  chandelier.  In  its  skull  was  screwed 
a  ring,  by  which  the  skeleton  could  be  suspended.  De- 
spite the  care  with  which  the  doctor  eased  himself  of  his 
burden,  the  uncanny  figure  creaked  as  if  in  protest.  It 
faced  me,  almost  within  reach,  and  so  nearly  touched  the 
floor  that  it  seemed  to  be  standing  rather  than  hanging. 
As  a  background  to  it  hung  the  picture  of  the  ravishing 
blonde  and  her  proud  steed.  Behind  me  were  two  win- 
dows, the  light  from  which  fell  full  upon  skeleton  and 
picture. 

Dr.  Coccyx  dropped  into  his  easy  chair,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  puffed  away  for  a  while  without  uttering  a  word. 
His  gaze  was  riveted  on  the  skeleton.  He  appeared  to 
be  in  deep  thought  and  oblivious  of  my  presence.  I 
rocked  softly  to  and  fro,  likewise  scrutinizing  the  bony 
frame  before  me.  What  small  hands  and  feet  it  had ! 
Not  a  tooth  was  absent.  How  small  were  the  bones  of 
legs  and  arms !  Staring  at  the  grim  skull,  I  imagined 
sparkling  eyes  and  a  classic  nose,  ruby  lips,  and  ears  like 
tiny  shells,  plump  cheeks  and  flowing  hair. 

"I  suppose,  of  course,  it  belonged  to  a  woman?" 

In  answer  to  my  sudden  question,  the  doctor  removed 
the  pipe  from  his  lips,  regarded  the  skeleton  with  less  in- 
tensity, and  spoke  as  follows,  ceasing  occasionally  to  in- 
dulge in  solacing  whiffs : 

"I  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  Virginia,  in  182 1.  My 
father  was  a  wealthy  planter,  and  my  parents  were  of  En- 
glish descent.  Of  my  boyhood  I  will  be  silent,  only  re- 
marking that  I  was  grave  where  other  boys  were  giddy; 
that  I  reasoned  where  they  went  ahead  thoughtlessly.  I 
participated  in  almost  all  their  sports,  and  my  body  de- 
veloped apace.  At  fifteen  I  was  sent  to  England  to  re- 
ceive an  education  fitting  my  station  in  life.  My  uncle 
entered  me  at  Eton,  where  I  continued  for  three  years. 
In  my  eighteenth  year  I  became  a  student  at  Oxford. 
Two  years  later  my  father  was  removed  by  death,  and  I 
returned  to  Virginia.  His  death  so  affected  me — I  was  so 
awakened  to  the  vanity  of  earthly  things— that  I  deter- 
mined to  be  a  minister.  I  bade  my  mother  farewell,  and 
departed  again  for  England.  An  uncle  was  bishop  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  approved  of  my  decision, 
and  so  paved  the  way  that  I  became  spiritual  adviser  of  a 
small  parish  before  I  reached  my  twenty-second  year.  I 
labored  in  that  field  until  I  was  twenty-three,  then  relin- 
quished my  position  and  doffed  the  surplice.  My  next 
vocation  was  journalism.  I  secured  a  minor  position  on 
a  prominent  London  daily.  My  business  made  me  fa- 
miliar with  lite  in  almost  all  its  phases.  In  going  about  I 
learned  much  that  universities  can  not  provide.  Attend- 
ance at  various  religious  services  made  me  familiar  with 
theology  as  inculcated  by  the  many  diverse  sects  then 
prevailing  in  London.  After  serving  with  two  other  pa- 
pers in  London,  I  abandoned  that  line.  My  mother  died, 
and  I  was  master  of  a  comparatively  large  fortune.  For 
three  years  I  traveled.  Then  I  located  at  London,  and 
entered  chambers,  remaining  with  my  uncle  until  made  a 
barrister.  My  next  step  was  to  open  an  office  in  New 
Vork  city.  At  thirty-two  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  practice,  and  possessor  of  abundant  means.  All 
these  years  I  had  been  single,  never  having  met  a  woman 
toward  whom  my  heart  went  out.  In  June,  1853,  I 
visited  Newport.  One  night  there  was  a  hop  at  the  hotel. 
Dancing  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  me.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  several  ladies,  and  secured  them  as  partners. 
One  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  formed  was  from  New 
Vork  city.  She  belonged  to  an  old  Knickerbocker  family. 
Her  name  was  Mary  Van  Winkle." 

As  Dr.  Coccyx  pronounced  this  name  his  voice  faltered 
and  his  eyes  became  humid.  He  dropped  his  pipe  on 
the  table  and  looked  with  a  devouring  gaze  upon  the  por- 
trait behind  the  skeleton.  With  an  effort  he  regained  his 
composure  and  resumed  his  recital. 

"She  danced  with  such  grace,  responded  to  my  re- 
marks so  modestly  yet  sensibly,  and  was  withal  so  hand- 
some, 1  unconsciously  grew  unusually  confidential  with 
her.  So  great  had  become  my  interest  that  upon  escort- 
ing her  to  a  seat  I  craved  permission  to  call  on  her  next 
day.  Smilingly  she  accorded  me  that  privilege.  That 
night  I  had  a  dream — an  occurrence  that  rarely  happened 
me.  Need  I  tell  you  that  sweet  Mary  Van  Winkle  was 
the  principal  vision  in  that  dream? 

"The  following  day  I  visited  Miss  Van  Winkle.  She 
received  me  with  unaffected  pleasure.  It  was  toward 
evening,  and  I  proposed  a  walk  on  the  strand.  She  de- 
parted to  confer  with  her  mother,  and  I,  to  while  away 
the  time,  seated  myself  at  the  piano.  Of  music  I  have  ever 
been  passionately  fond.  I  played  several  selections,  and 
ceased,  warned  by  a  rustling  that  Miss  Van  Winkle  had 
returned.  Her  eyes  were  glittering,  and  she  drew  a  long 
breath  as  I  turned  and  faced  her." 

"You  execute  with  taste  and  spirit!  Don't  you  like 
his  style,  mamma?" 

"I  apologized  for  my  temerity  in  striking  the  keys  so 
familiarly,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  who 
had  entered  behind  her  daughter.    The  mother  saluted 


me  cordially,  and  asked  concerning  several  families  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  my  birthplace.  Miss  Van  Winkle 
was  equipped  for  the  promenade,  but  in  answer  to  my  en- 
treaty and  her  mother's  good-humored  raillery,  she  occu- 
pied the  piano  stool  and  played  and  sang  several 
pieces.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  thrilling,  and  I 
complimented  her  so  warmly  that  she  feigned  remorse. 
We  strolled  down  the  sea-shore,  discussing  this  and  that, 
until  we  came  to  where  a  stranded  log  lay  invitingly. 

"  '  Do  you  believe  in  a  hereafter?'  somewhat  bluntly 
asked  my  fair  companion,  succeeding  my  relation  of  ex- 
periences while  a  clergyman. 

"  '  Yes  and  no,'  I  evasively  responded;  'do  you?' 

"  '  Most  emphatically  no!  What  knowledge  have  we 
more  than  an  idea  that  we  live  again?  Look  how  we  are 
brought  into  this  life  from  oblivion !  We  may  die  at 
birth ;  we  do  die  before  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Chance  gives  us  this  life.  It  was  chance  that  made 
your  father  meet  your  mother!  A  hereafter !  Where  are 
the  millions  of  humans  who  have  been?' 

"  'Surely,  you  are  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality?' I  exclaimed,  somewhat  shocked. 

"  '  Yes  and  no.  We  aie  immortal  in  that  the  material 
composing  our  bodies  is  indestructible.  It  may  disin- 
tegrate, but  it  can  not  vanish.' 

"  '  But  the  soul?' 

" '  There  is  no  soul !  Man  is  but  a  machine.  He  is 
operated.  Some  being  acting  on  our  blood,  our  muscles, 
our  nerves,  causes  us  to  feel,  to  think,  to  do,  and  to  ex- 
perience !  We  are  but  puppets !  Can  you  or  any  one 
predict  with  truth  what  you  will  feel,  think,  say,  do,  or 
experience,  in  the  next  twenty  minutes  ?' 

"  '  You  must  be  a  fatalist!' 

"  '  I  am.  When  I  lie  in  my  bed  nights  and  look  back 
at  the  occurrences  of  the  day  I  clearly  see  I  am  an  autom- 
aton. I  have  been  caused  to  feel  what  I  felt,  say  what 
I  said,  do  what  I  did,  think  what  I  thought,  and  expe- 
rience what  I  experienced.  Suppose  I  had  slept  all  some 
day  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep  instead  of  being  awake,  and 
moved  about,  don't  you  see  that  that  day  would  have 
been  a  blank  to  me !' 

"  '  Your  belief  is  very  odd,  Miss  Van  Winkle,  to  say  the 
least.    What  do  you  think  of  religion?  of  morals?' 

"  '  Religion  is  bosh !  From  churches  back  to  temples, 
temples  back  to  altars,  and  altars  back  to  the  first  birth 
on  this  globe,  religion  has  been  futile.  Death,  vice  and 
misery  have  not  been  conquered  by  the  establishment  of 
worship.' 

"  '  Is  there  then  no  efficacy  in  worship?' 

'"None.  Worship!  worship  whom?  God?  What  is 
God  but  a  bugaboo?' 

"  '  But  some  being  rules  this  world,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  planets?' 

"  '  Yes,  being  or  beings ;  but  that  is  a  belief  merely — it  is 
an  assertion  for  which  we  can  subpena  no  satisfactory 
proof;  that  is,  it  is  an  idea  we  can  never  verify,  for  who 
governs  this  world  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  mute 
and  undiscoverable !' 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  morals,  might  I  again  ask?' 

"  '  Morals!  the  being  good  or  bad?  Why,  we  are  caused 
to  be  what  we  call  good  or  bad!  The  power  that  makes 
us  makes  our  lungs  use  air,  makes  our  blood  circulate ;  that 
power  makes  us  also  to  feel  good  or  bad,  to  think  good  or 
bad,  to  do  good  or  bad,  to  say  good  or  bad.  No  living 
human  can  prove  differently !' 

"  '  Can  you  explain  memory  and  imagination?' 

" '  Easily.  Memory  is  no  concrete  substance ;  imagin- 
ation is  no  special  function,  but  is  merely  thoughts 
or  ideas  that  come  to  us.  Thought  after  thought  occu- 
pies our  attention;  and  we  don't  manufacture  these 
thoughts !  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that  he 
creates  his  own  ideas — did  create  his  own  liver,  lungs, 
brain  or  heart  ?' 

"  '  Admitted  that  man  knows  nothing  at  birth,  how  do 
you  account  for  his  acquiring  knowledge,  such  as  lan- 
guages?' 

" '  What  man  learns  by  aid  of  the  senses,  the  faculty  of 
sight,  etc.,  is  not  a  material  possession.  Were  thoughts 
denied  man  he  would  have  no  knowledge,  for  knowledge 
is  memory ;  and,  as  I  have  stated,  memory  is  simply  having 
certain  thoughts  return :  in  many  cases  they  don't  return ; 
for  instance,  a  quotation  we  have  memorized  and  forgot- 
ten.' 

"  '  You  are  a  modern Hypatia,  Miss  Van  Winkle!  Tell 
me,  I  pray  you,  why  it  is  some  people  are  devout  He- 
brews, some  zealous  Catholics,  some  fanatic  Moham- 
medans, some  ardent  Protestants?' 

"  '  I  might  answer  ambiguously  by  saying  why  are  some 
men  Whigs  and  some  Democrats?  why  are  some  lawyers 
and  some  carpenters?  why  are  some  French  and  some 
Esquimaux?  It  is  man's  destiny  to  be  this  instead  of  that, 
and  vice  versa.' 

"  '  Instruct  me  more  about  destiny  or  fate.' 

"  '  All  that  man  does  orexperiences  from  his  birth  until 
his  death  is  his  fate.  He  can't  escape  his  destiny.  Pov- 
erty's sting  may  torment  him  all  through  life.  He  can't 
get  relief,  for  no  man  can  die  until  it  is  >  s  fate.  And  fate 
is  made  by  the  one  that  created  the  body  and  forced  it 
into  existence ;  fate  prompts  a  man  to  pray;  fate  im- 
pels a  man  to  be  a  sturdy  Methodist ;  fate  provokes  a  man 
to  ruin  the  mechanism  of  his  heart  with  a  dirk  or  bullet. 
Rather  odd,  isn't  it?  but  it  is  true  that  fate  creates  the 
prayer  that  man  makes  to  fate.' 
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"  '  Then,  by  your  reasoning,  if  mankind  believed  that 
death  ends  all ,  there  would  be  no  wholesale  exodus  from 
life?' 

"  '  Of  course  not.  In  the  first  place,  however,  whoever  is 
governing  humanity  is  not  going  to  apprise  everybody  that 
death  means  blotting  out.  Has  it  yet  come  to  pass  that 
any  considerable  number  of  mortals  have  been  of  one 
way  in  thinking  in  everything?  There  may  come  a  time, 
though,  when  women  will  be  barren.  What  a  consumma- 
tion if  there  were  no  more  children  !  Think  of  it !' 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  this  life,  Miss  Van  Winkle?' 

"  '  It  is  a  farce  !  We  are  actors  in  a  bad  play  !  This  life 
is  but  a  period  of  enforced  slavery  to  our  body.  What  is 
business  but  a  means  of  securing  food  for  the  body,  shel- 
ter for  the  body,  clothes  for  the  body,  transportation  for 
the  body? — the  body,  a  doomed  contrivance;  a  prison 
we  must  tenant  until  fate  hurls  us  back  into  the  oblivion 
from  which  we  emerged  at  birth  !' 

"  '  You  don't  seem  to  have  much  respect  for  your  earthly 
tabernacle?' 

"  '  Why  should  I?  It  is  a  defective  affair.  A  bird  can 
fly;  can  you?  A  fish  can  live  in  the  water;  can  you?  A 
worm  can  exist  in  the  earth;  can  you?  If  I  lose  my 
tongue,  I  can't  speak;  should  I  lose  my  legs  I  can't 
walk:  were  I  to  lose  my  arms,  what  a  burden  to 
my  friends!  I  have  an  idea!  Why  are  there  earth- 
quakes, hurricanes,  volcanoes,  epidemics,  that  kill  humans 
by  droves,  and  no  superhuman  power  force  to  depopulate 
at  once  all  jails,  asylums,  hospitals?' 

"  'I  find  you  are  a  terrible  young  woman,'  I  iterated, 
with  mock  gravity.  '  It  is  getting  dark,  the  surf  looks 
cold,  and  we  have  a  long  walk  before  us.  What  do  you 
say?    Let  us  return.' 

"  Miss  Van  Winkle  assented.  On  our  way  back  we  con- 
versed about  dancing,  New  York,  and  other  common- 
place subjects.  Our  talk  was  not  very  animated,  for  the 
side  I  had  seen  of  her  nature  puzzled  me,  and  to  some 
extent  terrified  me.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  met  us  at  the 
door,  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  '  To-night  is  our  last  at  Newport,'  she  laughingly  ex- 
claimed. '  Mr.  V.  writes  for  us  to  meet  him  in  Boston 
to-morrow  evening.  From  there  he  will  journey  with  us 
to  Saratoga  and  Niagara.  He  says,  Mary,  he  has  sent 
Black  Ronald  up  to  the  springs.  But,  come  in,  both  of 
you.' 

"I  entered,  and  was  ushered  into  the  parlor.  Excusing 
herself,  Miss  Van  Winkle  retired  to  remove  her  wraps. 
Mrs.  Van  Winkle  accompanied  her  daughter.  Throwing 
back  the  piano  lid,  I  sat  myself  down  and  played  Mozart's 
'  Requiem.'  The  sadness  of  the  music,  added  to  my  low 
spirits,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Whilst  thus  engaged 
Miss  Van  Winkle  returned. 

"'How  sympathetic  your  nature  is!'  she  archly  ex- 
claimed, observing  my  tear-laden  eyes. 

"With  a  smile, I  dried  my  eyes  with  the  lace  handkerchief 
she  proffered  me.  Her  mother  appeared,  and  after  a 
pleasant  chat  I  bade  them  good  night.  Next  morning  I 
saw  them  off,  receiving  an  invitation  to  call  on  them  at 
Saratoga.  It  was  not  until  Miss  Van  Winkle  had  gone 
that  I  discovered  I  was  in  love.  Her  beauty,  intelli- 
gence, grace,  had  awakened  in  me  a  feeling  never  before 
experienced. 

"Two  weeks  later  beheld  me  domiciled  at  Saratoga,  at 
the  same  hotel  that  sheltered  the  Van  Winkles.  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  I  found  to  be  an  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
transacted  some  business  a  year  or  so  before.  He  was 
pleased  to  know  I  had  met  his  wife  and  daughter.  A 
bond  that  united  us  closer  was  the  fact  that  he  owned 
some  slaves  and  a  plantation  within  an  hour's  drive  from 
my  Virginia  property.  The  following  day  Miss  Van 
Winkle  and  I  visited  Ballston  Spa,  in  a  carriage.  We  be- 
came so  friendly  on  that  trip  that  thereafter  when  alone  I 
was  privileged  to  address  her  by  her  first  name,  Mary  ! 
What  female  name  more  chaste  and  sweet?"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  as  a  rush  of  feeling  swept  over  him.  Sup- 
pressing his  emotion  by  a  prolonged  whiff  at  the  pipe,  Dr. 
Coccyx  proceeded : 

"Returning,  Mary  asked  me  if  I  liked  equestrian  exer- 
cise. I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  and  then  we 
agreed  to  go  horseback  riding  next  day.  That  evening  I 
met  an  artist  friend  at  the  hotel,  and  we  strolled  up  and 
down  Broadway,  chatting  on  congenial  themes.  At  sun- 
rise Mary  and  I  started  out,  she  mounted  on  Black 
Ronald  and  I  on  a  fine  animal  belonging  to  my  host.  We 
cantered  for  miles  and  miles,  enjoying  the  delightful 
scenery  and  exchanging  opinions  on  many  a  theme.  We 
reached  our  goal  and  turned  back.  So  infatuated  did  I 
become  that  I  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  reining  up 
and  offering  my  beautiful  companion  my  heart  and  for- 
tune. At  last  we  reached  a  place  on  the  lake  where  a 
fine  view  could  be  had.  As  our  journey  was  nearly  done, 
my  suggestion  that  we  alight  was  not  argued.  I  dis- 
mounted, determining  to  propose  to  Mary  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  moment  arrived.  Hardly  had  I  reached  terra 
firma  before  I  became  aware  that  a  third  person  was 
near.  It  was  my  artist  friend.  Seated  on  a  mound, 
screened  on  one  side  by  shrubbery,  he  was  engaged  in 
transferring  to  his  easel  the  inspiring  vista  before  him. 
His  proximity  supplied  me  with  an  impulse.  'Mary,' 
I  ejaculated,  '  will  you  present  me  with  a  keepsake  ?' 

"  '  What  will  it  be  ?'  she  replied. 

"  '  A|picture,of  yourself  on  Black  Ronald.   There  is  an 


artist  friend  of  mine  at  hand,  and  he  can  make  a  nice 
sketch  in  no  time.' 

"  Mary  at  first  denied  my  boon.  I  overcame  her  scruples, 
and  walked  over  to  the  knoll  where  my  friend  awaited 
me.  He  carefully  consented  to  sketch  the  pretty  pair. 
At  his  suggestion  Mary  dismounted,  and  was  taken  just 
as  you  see  in  that  picture  there.  We  refrained  from  in- 
truding further  on  my  friend,  and  got  into  our  saddles 
and  galloped  on.  He  kept  the  drawing  to  shade  and 
finish  at  his  studio.  After  breakfast  I  received  a  noti- 
fication that  my  presence  was  urgently  required  at  home. 
I  had  barely  more  than  time  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Van 
Winkles,  so  near  was  it  to  train  time. 

"Affairs  were  so  in  New  York  that  I  was  forced  to  apply 
myself  closely  for  weeks.  I  corresponded  with  Mary, 
receiving  letters  from  Saratoga,  from  Clifton  Springs,  and 
finally  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  pressure  became  too  in- 
tense, and  1  decided  to  go  to  Niagara  and  hear  my  fate. 
The  Van  Winkle  family  were  gratified  at  my  arrival ; 
Mary  seemed  shy  and  reserved,  though.  That  evening  I 
lured  Mary  down  by  the  brink  aside  the  American  Falls, 
and  in  passionate  language  asked  her  to  share  my  lot  on 
earth.  Without  any  equivocation  she  plighted  me  her 
troth.  She  suggested  that  I  inform  her  parents,  and  we  all 
would  then  hold  council  as  to  the  wedding  day. 

"  '  There  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip!'  she  mur- 
mured, as  I  imprinted  an  initial  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and 
added  :    '  Fate  prompted  me  to  make  that  observation !' 

"  '  I  trust  that  adage  will  not  be  apropos  in  our  case !'  I 
responded,  taking  her  little  hands  in  mine  and  pressing 
them  affectionately.  We  parted.  I  started  for  my  chamber, 
but  changed  my  resolve  and  took  a  walk  in  the  open  air. 
For  hours  I  paced  within  sight  of  the  thundering 
waters,  anon  thanking  Heaven  for  my  luck,  anon  building 
enchanting  air  castles,  anon  surveying  the  situation  calmly. 
Before  ten  o'clock  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Winkle  had  smilingly  approved  of  my  suit,  and  the  nuptial 
day  was  set.  Three  months  was  to  intervene.  Mary  and 
I  took  a  trip  to  Buffalo  that  afternoon,  and  when  we  re- 
turned she  wore  on  her  finger  an  engagement  ring.  The 
following  day  we  parted,  I  to  return  to  New  York,  and 
from  there  to  visit  my  Virginia  plantation;  the  Van 
Winkles  to  go  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  sojourn  there  a 
fortnight,  and  then  return  home  to  New  York. 

"Three  weeks  from  then  I  was  on  the  plantation.  I  had 
apprised  the  darkies  they  were  to  have  a  new  mistress  and 
that  I  proposed  to  settle  down  among  them.  Mary  had 
not  written  to  me  for  some  time,  her  last  letter  having 
informed  me  of  her  arrival  home.  On  that  day  I  was  un- 
commonly nervous  and  disquieted,  so  restless  did  I  get. 
Finally  I  had  a  horse  saddled,  and  rode  down  to  the  village. 
The  postmaster  sorted  out  the  letters  and  handed  me  one. 
A  fear  traversed  me  as  I  broke  the  seal.  The  superscrip- 
tion was  in  an  unknown  hand.  I  was  forced  to  read  the 
letter  twice  before  I  could  decipher  its  contents.  It  con- 
tained crushing  news.  Mary  had  gone  out  riding  with  a 
young  lady  friend.  Whilst  on  the  summit  of  the  Orange 
mountains,  back  of  Newark,  New  Tersey,  a  thunder  storm 
had  arisen.  Mary  had  sought  refuge  under  one  tree,  her 
friend  under  an  adjacent  one.  A  bolt  struck  the  tree 
under  whose  branches  Mary  sat.  It  killed  her  and  stunned 
Black  Ronald ! 

"Have  another  cigar,"  interjected  the  doctor,  whose 
eyes  were  glistening.  I  had  barely  consumed  half  of  the 
cigar  presented  some  time  before,  so  interested  was  I  in 
the  doctor's  story.  However,  I  selected  a  fresh  one  and 
ignited  it,  then  regarded  anew  the  picture  of  lovely  Mary. 
Dr.  Coccyx  was  puffing  away  so  vigorously  his  head 
was  almost  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  smoke.  After  a  few 
moments'  pause  the  doctor  resumed  his  narration  : 

"  I  hastened  to  New  York,  and  was  received  at  the  Van 
Winkle  mansion  by  the  family  physician,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  the  letter  that  had  so  grieved  me.  Decay 
is  rapid  in  bodies  struck  by  lightning,  and  Mary's  body  had 
so  decomposed,  and  the  weather  was  so  warm,  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  deposit  the  remains  in  an  oaken 
casket.  I  was  ushered  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
left  alone.  As  I  contemplated  the  repository  of  all  that 
remained  of  a  most  beauteous  woman,  a  most  wise  hu- 
man, I  was  impelled  to  repeat  aloud  these  lines  from 
Schiller's  Wallenstein : 

He  is  the  fortunate :  his  lite  is  ended;  * 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future; 

And  fate,  for  him,  no  further  treachery  spins. 

"Mary  Van  Winkle  was  interred  in  the  family  burying 
ground,  on  the  Hudson,  near  Fishkill.  The  tension  on 
my  nerves  had  been  so  acute  that  after  the  funeral  I  be- 
came ill.  It  was  ten  days  before  I  regained  ability  to 
go  upon  the  streets.  The  first  person  that  I  encountered 
was  my  artist  friend.  He  condoled  with  me,  and  promised 
to  depict  in  oil  the  sketch  he  had  made  at  Saratoga.  He 
kept  his  word,  for  yonder  picture  is  his  work. 

"That  afternoon  I  fell  in  with  a  young  man  for  whom  I 
entertained  great  regard.  He  was  a  medical  student. 
His  enthusiastic  talk  about  the  science  of  medicine  and 
the  art  of  surgery  awoke  in  me  a  desire  to  become  a  doc- 
tor. My  recent  bereavement  had  caused  me  to  look  on 
life  with  different  eyes.  He  was  on  his  way  to  a  medical 
college  to  attend  a  demonstration;  in  plain  language,  to 
be  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  human  body.  I  had 
never  witnessed  a  demonstration,  and  begged  leave  to  ac- 
company him,  confessing  that  I  thought  seriously  of 
studying  for  a  doctor.   We  arrived  at  the  building,  and 


permission  was  accorded  me  to  enter  the  dissecting-r 
Four  subjects  were  in  view,  each  lying  on  its  back, 
narrow  wooden  table.  'These  are  all  males?'  I  remarket!, 
questioningly. 

'"Yes;  but  there  are  two  female  subjects  in  the  vat. 
Like  to  see  them?' 

"He  led  me  to  another  room,  wherein  was  an  open  tank 
filled  with  water.  Reposing  in  that  brine  were  two 
bodies.  I  approached  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  One 
look,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  swoon.  When  I  came  to  I 
was  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  an  adjoining  room." 

"What  made  you  faint !"  I  ejaculated.  "  Was  the  room 
too  close?" 

"One  of  those  floating  bodies  was  " 

"And  this  skeleton  before  me,"  I  exclaimed,  a  light  sud- 
denly breaking  in  upon  me,  "  is  

"All  that  remains  of  Mary  Van  Winkle." 

Oakland,  December  18,  188s. 
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I  knew  my  friend  Duquesnoy  was  about  to  marry.  The 
marriage  was  not  published,  and  had  scarcely  been  an- 
nounced to  a  few  intimate  friends;  still,  it  was  one  of  the 
coming  events.  Duquesnoy  was  a  big-framed,  large- 
hearted  commission  merchant,  honest,  active,  correct- 
keeping  the  records  of  his  heart  just  as  precisely  as  he 
kept  his  books;  he  had  fixed  the  period  of  his  marriage 
after  his  summer's  stock-taking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
his  wedding  trip  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  doing. 
His  betrothed  was  a  pretty  widow,  encountered  by  chance 
at  Trouville.  She  was  rich  as  well  as  pretty,  her  wealth 
having  been  laboriously  accumulated  by  the  sale  of 
mirrors.  From  her  marriage  till  her  widowhood  she  had 
officiated  as  her  husband's  cashier ;  yet  she  had  not  grown 
old  at  her  post. 

That  is  just  as  much  as  Mons.  Duquesnoy  had  confided 
to  his  friends.  You  may  imagine  how  astonished  they 
were  to  see  the  time  of  Duquesnoy's  usual  stock-taking 
approaching  without  the  marriage-day  being  yet  'fixed. 
They  were  yet  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the  commission 
merchant  did  not  appear  to  think  of  selling  his  stock. 

The  widow  did  not  reside  in  Paris.  After  the  season 
at  Trouville  was  over,  she  generally  returned  to  an  estate 
that  she  managed  herself  near  Bordeaux.  As  everyone 
must  make  something,  she  made  wine  and  then  sold  it, 
for  the  reason  that  selling  one's  produce  is  as  much  an 
aristocratic  as  a  commercial  enployment.  Some  people 
were  astonished  that  she  had  not  come  to  Paris,  others 
that  Mons.  Duquesnoy  had  not  gone  to  Bordeaux  to  help 
her  to  gather  in  the  vintage.  One  day,  without  an  inten- 
tion of  malicious  curiosity,  I  dropped  into  Duquesnoy's 
office. 

He  was  busy  dictating  an  order  for  goods  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  rapidly  tearing  open 
and  skimming  over  his  extensive  correspondence. 

"  Good  day,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  You  will  permit  me 
to  finish  these  dispatches,  which  are  rather  urgent?" 

I  nodded  assent. 

He  resumed  his  task;  and  when  finished  he  handed 
over  the  letters  to  be  posted — all  letters  of  advice— to  his 
clerk,  adding  the  following  impressive  instructions: 

"As  you  pass  by  Brigoux's,  Garbenda's,  and  the  firm  of 
Paolo  Listernos,  drop  in  and  ask  for  the  amounts  I  marked 
down  (two  and  a  half  francs  in  all)  for  unpaid  postage  on 
their  letters." 

The  clerk  withdrew,  closing  the  door,  and  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  my  old  friend. 

The  closed  door  had  shut  out  the  commercial  atmos- 
phere ;  I  had  now  before  me  only  the  aspirant  for  mar- 
riage. His  face  had  suddenly  assumed  a  wearied,  mourn- 
ful expression.  One  would  almost  have  said  that  the  iron 
blinds  of  the  front  of  his  heart  had  been  drawn  down. 
He  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  sank  into  his  office  arm- 
chair. And  striking  with  his  hand  the  papers  still  before 
him — 

"  You  see  before  you,  my  dear  fellow," he  cried  out,  "a 
most  unfortunate  man  I" 
"  What  has  happened  to  you?" 

"Ah,  those  women!  I  fancied  that  one — you  know 
whom — well,  as  you  know,  I  had  declared  my  intentions — 
proposed.  I  knew  her  wishes.  She  had  accepted  me. 
It  appeared  as  if  we  had  it  all  fixed  and  agreed.  I  had, 
as  it  were,  drawn  a  bill  on  my  happiness,  the  time  of 
whose  maturity  I  had  set  myself.  '  Don't  be  afraid,'  she 
said  to  me;  'I  won't  allow  your  signature  to  go  to  protest.' 
Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  all  finished.  It's  all  up.  It's 
no  use  thinking  any  more  about  it." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know  !" 

"I  can't  imagine  the  cause." 

"But  there  must  be  some  reason.  Well,  after  the  many 
walks  we  had  taken  together  up  and  down  the  pier 
at  Trouville,  and  the  mutual  confidences  we  had 
made  to  each  other,  you  may  imagine  that  when  we 
left  the  City  by  the  Sea  we  left  engaged  to  each 
other,  so  to  speak.  'Don't  write  to  me  without  some  ur- 
gent reason,' she  had  said  to  me  on  parting.  'A  sober, 
staid  couple  like  ourselves  have  no  need,  in  a  matter  ot 
business,  to  exchange  insipid  compliments.  You  suit 
me,  I  suit  you ;  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In 
a  few  months  you  will  write  to  me;  for  it  is  only  proper 
that  I  should  be  allowed  a  little  longer  time  to  reflect  over 
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the  matter.  Your  letter  will  fix  all  the  points  of  detail.  I  will 
answer  punctually.  If  by  chance  my  reflections 
should  tend  to  persuade  me  that  we  are  both  committing 
an  act  of  madness,  I  shall  not  send  you  any  answer,  and 
all  will  be  finished !'  A  sudden  pallor  must  have  crept  over 
my  face  (judging  by  what  followed)  at  hearing  this  threat 
of  bankruptcy;  for  she  reassured  me,  putting  her  beau- 
tiful hand  in  mine,  and  saying,  'But  you  must  cheer 
up  and  hope  for  the  best.  I  am  almost  certain,'  she  said, 
as  an  adorable  blush  of  modesty  mantled  o'er  her  delicate 
cheeks,  'that  I  will  answer  you.'  My  goddess  thereupon 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  I,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rapture,  threw  my  arms  round  her  slight,  sinewy  form, 
and  passionately  pressed  her  to  my  breast.  Well,  my 
dear  friend,  three  weeks  have  passed  since  I  wrote  to  her, 
and  she  has  answered  me  never  a  word.  Do  you  un- 
derstand /W70?" 

The  poor  man,  utterly  dejected,  let  his  head  fall  into  his 
hands,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  papers.  The  movement 
was  so  sudden  and  violent  that  a  paper  flew  out  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  I  rushed  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  sheet  of 
note-paper,  with  some  printing  on  the  top.  A  singular— an 
absurd  idea  struck  me  while  I  was  handing  the  sheet  back 
to  my  friend : 

"Was  it  on  this  kind  of  letter-paper  that  you  wrote  to 
her." 

"Of  course,  that's  the  only  sort  I  have." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  possible.  No,  it  can  not  be ;  it  is  too 
improbable." 

"  What !  How !   What  do  you  suspect  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  one  of  my  friends,  a  merchant,  was 
to  receive  the  order  of  the  Grand-ducal  Ostrich,  the  first 

and  highest  order  of  the  principality  of  L  .  Well, 

he  lost  it,  just  because  he  had  written  his  petition  on  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  similar  to  yours.  They  answered 
him  by  sending  him  his  brevet  and  diploma,  but  he  re- 
fused the  reply  because  he  had  printed  on  his  paper  and 
envelopes  in  big  characters,  like  yours,  this  notice:  'Un- 
stamped letters  are  rigorously  refused.'   The  Chancelkrie 

of  L  had  not  franked  the  letter;  so  one  of  his 

clerks  refused  and  returned  it." 

Duquesnoy  jumped  up,  straight  as  a  hazel  twig,  and 
trembling  with  excitement. 

"  And  vou  think  " 

"  That  your  amiable  widow  has  perhaps  not  stamped 
her  answer,  and  that  one  of  your  clerks  has  refused  it." 

"It  is  true!  They  refuse  unstamped  letters— almost 
every  day — which  have  not  on  the  outside  the  seal  of  a 
regular  correspondent." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  cried.  "  You  see,  I  have  heard  you 
more  than  once  giving  your  orders." 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  do?   I  am  lost." 

"  Run  to  the  postoflke,  and  see  whether  the  letter  is 
still  in  the  dead- letter-office." 

"In  the  dead-letter  office  !   A  letter  like  that  ?" 

"  If  it  has  been  sent  back,  start  off  and  follow  up  its 
trail.  Even  if  by  good  luck  you  find  it  yet  here,  I  would 
still  counsel  you  to  set  out,  because  you  will  want  to  get 
yourself  pardoned.  Your  betrothed,  who  doubtless  un- 
derstands thrift  and  economy,  will  understand  this  also,  as 
she  can  not  have  found  a  new  beau  in  three  weeks'  time. 
You  see,  eh?" 

"I'll  start  off  at  once,"  cried  Duquesnoy;  "I  think  there 
is  yet  time.  You  see  the  time  has  expired  for  reclaiming 
the  rejected  letters  of  the  15th  of  last  month;  but  I  shall 
be  just  in  time  for  those  received  at  the  end  of  the 
month." 

The  letter  was  still  in  the  postoffice,  sure  enough ;  a 
fact  which  proves  that  the  postoffice  department  is  very 
indulgent  in  its  rules  toward  lovers  who  desire  to  take 
out  unstamped  letters. 

The  letter  was  reassuring.  Duquesnoy,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  with  that.  Trembling  with  joy,  he  set  out 
that  night  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  to  his  fair 
inamorata,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  also  to  be  forgiven;  she 
should  have  foreseen  this  refusal  of  unstamped  letters  in  a 
well-regulated  commercial  house. 

The  marriage  will  take  Dlace  after  all. —  Translated  for 
the  San  Franciscan,  by  R.  O'G.  L. 


"  The  new  custom  among  our  best  families,"  says  the 
Wasp,  "of  engaging  a  private  reporter  by  the  year  is  meet- 
ing with  great  favor.  A  very  good  one  can  be  obtained 
for  about  half  the  wages  of  a  footman,  and  while  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  he  can 
assist  in  the  stable.  Under  the  old  system  many  things 
occurred  in  the  families  of  even  our  best  people  which 
got  no  publicity  at  all  in  print,  and  frequently  the  ladies 
of  the  household  had  the  mortification  of  being  over- 
looked in  accounts  of  their  own  entertainment.  The 
ladies  will,  we  believe,  best  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
a  system  by  which  the  description  of  the  persons  and  cos- 
tumes of  their  guests  will  be  under  their  own  control  and 
supervision." 


At  a  recent  public  dinner,  Lord  Fife  not  only  con- 
demned entail  but  advocated  peasant  proprietorship,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  sell  his  farms  to  any  of  his 
tenantry  who  were  able  to  buy  and  successfully  farm 
them.  Such  a  statement,  coming  from  the  owner  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  full  of  significance. 
Lord  Fife  has  always  been  a  generous  landlord  and 
liberal-minded  man.  He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Scotland,  and  has  a  large  interest  in  a  London  banking 
house. 


NEMESIS. 


When  he  and  she  were  ten  and  eight, 

His  little  wife  was  she; 
And  both  were  quite  content  to  wait 

Till  he  a  man  should  be. 
They  played  together  as  they  grew; — 

A  tyrant  lord  was  he— 
They'd  quarrel  when  the  clock  was  two, 

And  make  it  up  at  three! 

At  fifteen  he  on  girlish  toys 

Looks  down  with  scornful  mien  ; 
And  she  disdains  to  play  with  boys 

At  feminine  thirteen. 
His  matrimonial  views  are  cool. 

At  love  he  gayly  mocks; 
She  boasts  a  dearest  friend  at  school, 

And  daily  lengthening  frocks! 

When  twenty  sees  him  quite  a  man, 

Its  bliss  has  one  alloy: 
She  laughs  at  him  behind  her  fan 

And  calls  him  such  a  boy. 
For  she  has  lovers  now  galore. 

Who  smiles  and  favors  crave, 
And  he  who  tyrannized  of  yore 

Is  now  her  humblest  slave! 

They  now  are  middle-aged  ;  'tis  said 

His  chin  a  beard  now  covers; 
And,  strange  to  say,  she's  not  yet  wed, 

In  spite  of  all  her  lovers! 
Hut  vain  for  her  to  sigh  for  him, 

For  so  the  story  telTs — 
Grown  weary  of  caprice  and  whim 

He's  married  some  one  else ! 

Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  timely  and  sympathetic  article  on  cooperation  of 
charities,  by  Rabbi  Bettelheim,  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  San  Franciscan,  has  suggested  to  the  Rambler 
the  propriety  of  saying  something  more  on  this  subject, 
which  he  touched  upon  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
these  papers. 

The  acknowledged  dullness  of  the  labor  market  on  this 
coast  at  present,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  peculiar 
isolation  of  San  Francisco  makes  it  impossible  for  those 
stranded  here  to  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  by 
seeking  a  new  field,  as  may  be  done  in  the  East,  entails 
unusual  hardships  on  those  who  find  themselves  destitute 
and  friendless  in  this  city. 

The  statement  of  one  of  our  daily  papers  that  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  men  homeless  and  without  the  means  of 
procuring  even  the  poorest  lodging  on  these  chill  winter 
nights,  even  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  has  a  sufficient 
foundation  to  be  a  source  of  real  alarm.  Hundreds  of 
men  who,  night  after  night,  are  compelled  to  seek  in  box- 
cars, hall-ways  and  out-houses  shelter  from  pouring  rain 
or  penetrating  fog,  shivering  in  the  darkness  until  the 
the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion  brings  them  relief,  can  not 
fail  to  constitute  a  dangerous  class  of  our  population.  In 
the  Eastl  it  is  possible  for  the  man  without  family  ties, 
who  finds  that  he  can  not  obtain  employment,  to  make 
his  way  from  one  large  city  to  another  without  much  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  place,  the  regular  fare  will  amount  to 
but  a  few  dollars,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  largely  re- 
duced by  presenting  an  order  from  any  charitable  society. 
In  the  second  place,  if  he  is  entirely  without  means,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  secrete  himself  on  board  a  night  train, 
and  so  run  a  chance  of  getting  through  for  nothing. 
Such  methods  of  looking  for  possible  opportunities  in  new 
fields  are  clearly  impracticable  here,  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  any  point  further  away  than  Oregon,  or 
small  neighboring  towns  where  the  condition  of  things  is 
even  worse  than  here,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  person  in 
such  a  strait,  and  the  other  expedient  clearly  impossible 
in  winter.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  if  many  of  the 
destitute  class  alluded  to,  goaded  to  desperation,  should 
be  driven  to  crime,  prefering  even  the  shelter  of  work- 
house or  jail  to  the  cold  hospitalities  of  the  city's  streets. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  beside  these  numbers 
of  single  men,  many  of  whom  would  gladly  labor  for  food 
and  shelter  should  the  opportunity  offer,  there  are  many 
poor  families  whose  distresses  call  loudly  for  relief.  The 
question  how  best  to  reach  all  deserving  cases  of  need  is 
one  which  demands  solution.  The  Rambler  is  convinced, 
not  only  by  Rabbi  Bettelheim's  own  admissions  as  well  as 
personal  observation,  that  the  forty-five  efficient  charitable 
institutions  of  this  city  do  not  and  can  not  accomplish  the 
work  required,  under  their  present  system. 

The  Rambler  claims  to  know  something  of  practical 
charitable  work,  as  he  occupied  for  some  time  the  post 
of  assistant  secretary  of  the  "Associated  Charities  "  of 
Cincinnati,  serving  through  the  great  flood  of  the  Ohio  in 
1884,  when  more  than  thirty  thousand  people  of  that  city 
were  driven  from  their  houses  by  the  rising  waters,  and 
had  not  only  to  be  fed  and  sheltered  for  three  weeks,  but 
also  furnished,  when  necessary,  with  household  furniture 
and  supplies  after  their  former  homes  had  been  rendered 
habitable.  The  entire  work  of  relief,  including  the  repair 
of  houses,  restoration  of  necessary  furniture,  bedding", 
clothing,  etc.,  and  the  payment  of  a  suitable  sum  of 
money  to  the  deserving  poor  whose  losses  could  not  be 
made  good,  was  carried  on  by  the  Associated  Charities, 
who  were  furnished  with  ample  means  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  no  outside  aid  being  accepted  for  the  city; 
and  in  it  all  scarcely  an  instance  of  successful  imposition 
could  be  pointed  out.  All  this  was  accomplished  with- 
out jar  or  confusion  after  the  first  organization  was  ef- 
fected, owing  to  the  perfect  system  of  the  association. 


Rabbi  Bettelheim,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
article,  seems  to  have  misconceived  somewhat  the  nature 
of  the  associations  known  as  organized  or  associated 
charities  which  now  exist  in  all  the  leading  eastern  cities. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  the  aim  of  such  associations  to  sup- 
plant any  charitable  institutions  already  established,  but 
rather  to  aid  and  supplement  them  all ;  and  not  only  to 
do  this,  but  to  direct  private  benevolence  as  well.  The 
general  plan  of  all  these  associations  is  something  as  fol- 
lows. First,  the  town  or  city  is  divided  up  into  a  suitable 
number  of  districts,  not  too  large,  in  each  of  which  an  as- 
sociation is  formed,  including,  as  far  as  possible,  all  in 
the  neighborhood  who  are  actively  interested  in  benevo- 
lent work.  Each  association  has  a  distinct  organization, 
president  and  other  officers,  a  corps  of  voluntary  visitors, 
and  a  paid  superintendent,  who  has  an  office  in  some  con- 
venient place,  plainly  marked  with  a  sign,  so  it  is  soon 
known  to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  society 
meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  it  is  allowed  entire  liberty  of 
action  as  to  the  management  of  its  district.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  to  investigate  all  cases  of  need  in 
the  district,  and  report  them  at  once,  either  to  the  city  au- 
thorities or  to  the  officers  of  any  benevolent  institution  un- 
der whose  province  they  may  come.  He  also  makes  a  note 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  which  is  forwarded  to 
the  central  office  of  the  association,  where  it  is  kept  on 
file  for  reference.  In  the  work  of  ascertaining  the  real 
requirements  of  the  poor  in  his  district  the  superintend- 
ent is  aided  by  the  corps  of  visitors,  usually  ladies,  each 
of  whom  aims  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  condition  of 
the  needy  in  her  immediate  neighborhood.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  central  office,  presided  over  by  a  general  secre- 
tary, who  keeps  a  register  of  all  cases  reported  by  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  exercises  a  sort  of  supervision  over  the 
various  superintendents.  Then  there  is  an  official  board, 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  general 
secretary,  and  a  chairman,  elected  yearly,  which  meets 
regularly  to  consult  together  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  work,  the  modification  of  methods,  and  the  distribution 
of  any  general  fund  donated  to  the  association.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held,  to  which  representatives  of  all  cooper- 
ating societies  are  invited,  much  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
Rabbi  Bettelheim. 

This  system,  which  may  seem  cumbersome  in  being 
stated  here,  is  in  reality  very  simple,  as  each  district  hav- 
ing its  separate  organization  may  carry  on  its  work  system- 
atically and  promptly,  and  much  more  thoroughly  than 
is  possible  where  there  is  only  one  office.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  associations  not  only  to  utilize  all  existing  benevo- 
lent societies,  churches  and  individuals  in  securing  re- 
lief for  the  deserving  poor,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  all  cases  of  pauperism,  disability 
and  sickness  which  would  call  for  action  on  their  part. 
The  associations  themselves  give  no  aid  except  in  the  case 
of  strangers  and  those  who  have  no  claim  on  any  existing 
institution.  The  particular  advantages  of  such  organiza- 
tions are :  first,  that  they  are  almost  absolutely  preventive 
of  fraud;  secondly,  that  they  serve  as  an  effectual  check 
to  professional  beggary ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  almost  in- 
variably secure  immediate  relief  for  those  in  real  need. 
Besides,  the  system  has  the  merit  that  when  once  estab- 
lished it  can  be  extended  indefinitely,  without  material 
modification  or  change. 

The  good  accomplished  by  means  of  charity  organiza- 
tion in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans,  and  the  other  leading  cities  of  the 
East,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  criticism  of  this  method 
of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  needy.  In  speaking  of  the 
Cincinnati  association,  it  is  enough  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  the  face 
of  such  an  emergency  as  the  flood  already  alluded  to,  the 
machinery  of  the  association  was  not  the  least  disturbed, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  the  establishment  of  a 
central  depot  of  supplies,  where  all  orders  from  the  dis- 
trict officers  were  immediately  filled;  and  the  work  of  re- 
lief went  on  without  any  of  the  jar  and  confusion  which 
must  otherwise  have  occurred. 

The  Rambler  is  very  sensible  that  in  the  brief  limits  of 
this  article  he  has  not  been  able  to  present  properly  the 
details  of  the  plan  which  has  made  the  associated  chari- 
ties of  America  so  complete  a  success,  but  he  would  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  point  out  more  fully  its  practical 
workings  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  He  feels 
impelled,  however,  before  closing  this  paper,  to  assure 
Rabbi  Bettelheim  that  no  class  of  people  in  Cincinnati 
exhibited  more  sincere  interest  in  the  scheme  of  organ- 
ized charity,  and  labored  more  conscientiously  and  self- 
sacrificedly  to  make  its  work  a  success  there  than  those 
of  his  faith.  J.  D.  S. 


We  know  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a  free  country. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  emulation  of  such  parties,  their 
contradictions,  their  reciprocal  necessities,  their  hopes 
and  their  fears,  must  send  them  all  in  turn  to  him  who 
holds  the  balance  of  the  state.  The  parties  are  the  game- 
sters; but  government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be 
the  winner  in  the  end. — Burke. 


Do  you  think  mine  an  impossible  ideal?  Be  it  so,  re- 
fuse to  accept  it,  if  you  will.  All  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to 
have  a  fixed  purpose  of  some  kind  for  your  country  and 
for  yourselves ;  no  matter  how  restricted,  so  that  it  be  fixed 
and  unselfish. — Ruskin. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


Conchology. 


There  are  probably  few  branches  of  natural  science 
which  offer  so  fascinating  a  field  of  study  as  that  of  shell- 
collecting.  The  almost  infinite  beauties  of  form  and 
coloring  presented,  the  strange  hiding-places  sought  by 
the  little  creatures  which  inhabit  the  shells,  the  wonderful 
intelligence  often  exhibited  by  these  Lilliputians,  invest 
the  study  with  a  rare  fascination.  We  read  in  a  bewitch- 
ing old  book,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  modern 
shell-collectors,  that  these  tiny  shell  inhabitants  possess 
singular  and  interesting  characteristics.  Some  of  these 
strange  little  beings  are  cannibalistic,  and  even  wage  war 
upon  their  own  relatives.  When  the  bivalves  shut  close 
together  and  the  warrior  is  debarred  from  crossing  his 
enemy's  threshold,  his  sharp  little  teeth  file  a  hole  through 
the  shell ;  and  in  fossil-shell  beds,  it  is  said,  nearly  half  of 
the  bivalves  and  sea  snails  are  perforated— grim  evidence 
of  antediluvian  banquets.  They  are  also  capable  of  self- 
sacrificing  deeds  of  friendship ;  and  a  distinguished  natural- 
ist records  an  instance  where  a  Roman  snail,  escaping 
from  a  garden,  returned  in  search  of  his  fellow-prisoner, 
and  together  they  set  off  to  enjoy  their  new-found  liberty. 
The  little  new-born  progeny  sometimes  shelter  themselves 
for  a  time  beneath  the  protecting  shell  of  the  parent,  and 
even  spin  silken  threads  by  which  they  moor  themselves 
to  avoid  being  drifted  away  by  tide  or  current.  The 
parental  instinct,  too,  is  nobly  developed  in  some  species. 
One  tropical  mollusk  cements  leaves  together  to  protect 
and  conceal  its  large  bird-like  eggs.  Slugs  bury  their 
eggs  in  the  ground.  The  oceanic  snail  attaches  her  eggs 
to  a  floating  raft,  and  the  beautiful  argonauta  carries  them 
in  her  frail  boat.  The  river  mussel  goes  further  in  her 
parental  devotion,  and  nurses  her  young  in  her  own  man- 
tle or  pouch. 

A  singular  feature  of  shell-collecting  seems  to  be  that 
nearly  every  one  who  adopts  the  pursuit  begins  by 
gathering  sea  shells,  and  as  invariably  concludes  by  be- 
coming a  most  enthusiastic  collector  of  land  shells.  This 
is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  facility  with  which 
the  latter  are  found,  and  also  to  the  better  opportunity 
afforded  for  observing  their  habits.  Occasionally  scien- 
tific men  become  attached  to  these  little  animals,  and 
preserve  them  alive.  I  once  came  into  possession  of  a 
specimen  of  helix  (or  common  snail)  which  boasted  a 
very  wonderful  and  eventful  history.  It  was  a  renowned 
traveler,  and  was  originally  picked  up  in  Australia,  by  an 
English  tourist,  who  had  carried  it  once  around  the  globe 
and  then  brought  it  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  big  trunk.  He  presented  it  to  a  conchologist  on  this 
coast,  who  was  accustomed  to  carry  it  out  in  his  vest 
pocket  when  he  went  "shelling,"  as  he  called  it;  and 
when  he  sat  down  to  rest  he  would  take  the  little  crea- 
ture out  of  his  pocket  and  let  him  browse  on  the  leaves  and 
green  things  around  him.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  used 
him  as  a  decoy  to  attract  other  snails;  but,  at  all  events, 
after  the  snail  had  been  in  his  possession  six  months  he 
in  turn  presented  it  to  me.  We  grew  to  be  very  fond  of 
the  wee  thing,  and  the  children  were  always  delighted 
when  he  was  placed  upon  their  hands  and  he  slowly  put 
his  head  out  of  his  shell  and  ran  out  his  horns,  in  seeming 
obedience  to  their  call,  or  contentedly  devoured  the 
fresh  leaves  they  brought  him.  He  was  a  small  glutton, 
who  had  feasted  like  an  epicure  in  almost  every  land  on 
earth,  and  he  wintered  with  us  in  Los  Angeles,  coursed 
over  the  southern  plains,  ate  up  three  blades  of  grass 
in  a  New  Mexico  garden,  crossed  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, and  luxuriated  for  a  brief  season  amid  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  a  northern  Wisconsin  summer.  When  cold 
weather  came,  he  drew  a  thin  filmy  curtain  over  the 
mouth  of  his  shell  and  went  into  winter  quarters.  No 
amount  of  coaxing  or  of  warming  would  call  him  forth, 
not  even  when  we  tried  to  deceive  him  by  placing  him 
among  some  winter  house-plants.  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
drawer,  and  forgotten  until  late  in  spring.  When  all  nature 
was  abloom  again  we  took  him  out,  with  dread  and  con- 
trition. The  delicate  curtain  was  rent,  and  he  had  shrunk 
back  out  of  sight  in  his  shell,  which  emitted  a  fetid  odor. 
We  placed  him  tenderly  beneath  a  raised  wooden  walk 
in  the  back  yard,  meaning  later  to  give  him  decent  burial; 
but  when  we  went  out  to  get  him  he  was  gone,  and  a 
shiny  trail  over  the  grass  told  that  he  had  started  again 
upon  his  journey.  His  course  was  due  north,  and  so 
great  is  our  faith  in  his  enterprise  and  love  of  travel  that 
we  do  not  doubt  he  has  by  this  time  penetrated  to  Arctic 
regions  and  possibly  solved  the  mystery  of  the  North 
pole. 

The  earnest  and  intelligent  student  can  not  regard  his 
shells  as  so  many  coins  or,  rocks,  or  plants,  but  feels  that 
he  is  preserving  the  deserted  palaces  of  a  fairy  race. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Rowell,  one  of  the  best  informed 
conchologists  upon  this  coast,  and  whose  collection  of 
shells,  comprising  many  species,  has  but  two  or  three 
rivals  among  private  collections  in  America,  has  kindly 
contributed  the  following  notes,  the  condensed  result  of 
long  years  of  observation  and  of  experience. 

MARINE  SHELLS. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  found  in  San  Francisco  harbor: 
Limpets  (patellae) — Are  small,  flat  shells,  and  Littorinx  are 
small,  cone-shaped  shells,  with  a  mouth  at  the  large  end. 
They  are  found  everywhere,  on  piles  and  rocks,  at  low  tide. 


Teredo — Is  a  long  string  of  jelly,  with  sharp-edged  bones  for  a 

mouth.    It  is  found  in  pieces  of  old  piles  that  have  been  taken 

out  of  deep  water. 
Tellince — Are  small,  flat  bivalves,  which  abound  in  mud  and  sand, 

on  Oakland  flats,  Mare  Island,  etc. 
Cardium — Is  a  large,  ridged  bivalve,  and  is  found  in  sand  above 

Hunter's  Point,  and  elsewhere. 
Barnacles  (balanus) — Are  found  on  ships'  bottoms,  piles,  etc. 
Policipes — Are  small,  white   shells,  with   many  over-lapping 

valves,  and  are  lound  attached  to  rocks  by  a  muscular  stem. 
Tholas — Is  a  multivalve,  and  is  found  within  hard  rock  at  Black 

Point. 

Saxicava — Is  a  small,  rough  bivalve,  and  is  found  among  rocks  at 
Black  Point. 

Macha-ra — Is  a  long,  narrow,  flat,  shining  bivalve,  and  is  found  on 

the  beach  near  the  Cliff  House. 
Cryptomya — Is  a  small,  white  bivalve,  with  a  brown  skin,  and  is 

found  in  mud  and  sand  among  rocks  ofl  Black  Point,  and 

elsewhere. 

Macoma — Is  a  small,  white  bivalve,  with  roundish  valves,  and  is 
found  on  the  shore  of  Mare  Island. 

Mera — Is  spotted  with  red,  and  has  small  valves,  and  is  found 
on  the  beach  near  the  Cliff  House. 

Mactra — Is  a  large,  thin-shell  clam,  and  is  found  deep  in  sand 
on  the  Oakland  flats. 

Tapes — Is  a  hard-shell  clam,  and  can  be  had  at  a  fish-market. 

Pectunculus — Are  found  on  the  Farallone  islands. 

Mytilus — Mussel,  found  in  market. 

Ostrcea — Oyster,  found  in  market. 

Other  small  bivalves  are  found  with  saxicava. 

Chiton — Is  a  shell  with  eight  overlapping  plates,  and  is  found  at- 
tached to  rocks. 

Columbella — Is  a  small  univalve,  and  is  found  in  mud  among 
rocks. 

Fissureila,  "keyhole  shells" — Are  found  with  patella,  but  deeper 
in  water. 

Mitra,  "  Bishop's  cap" — Is  found  on  the  Farallones. 
Chlorostoma — Is  a  snail-shaped  shell,  black  or  brown  in  color, 

and  found  off  Black  Point.    Modulus  also. 
Purpura — Is  a  small  shell,  found  under  stones  off  Black  Point. 
Other  small  shells  are  found  in  mud  and  sand  among  rocks  on 

the  beach  near  the  Cliff  House. 

LAND  SHELLS — FOUND  NEAR  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  most  common  of  all  California  land  shells  is  the  Helix — 
the  shell-bearing  snail.    All  snails  are  closely  hidden  away  in 
dry  weather,  but  crawl  about  in  wet  seasons. 
H.  Nickliniana  and  H.  redimita — Are  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 

and  more.    Found  in  San  Francisco  and  adjacent  regions. 

They  are  found  in  moist  places,  under  low  bushes,  boards,  etc. 
H.  vincta  and  H.  Californiensis— Are  found  in  Pacific  Grove, 

Monterey. 

H.  ramentosa — Is  found  at  Mare  Island  and  in  Contra  Costa 
county. 

H.  exarata — Is  found  at  Santa  Cruz  and  in  San  Jose  valley. 
H.  Columbiana  ( Aplodon)— Is  small,  and  found  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Gualala. 

H.  sportclla  (macro-cyclis)— Is  a  flat,  white  shell,  and  found 

from  Santa  Cruz  to  Gualalla. 
H.  loricata  (triodopsis) — Is  quite  small,  and  brown,  and  found 

in  places  same  as  the  two  above. 
H.  Dupeti-thuarsi— Is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

bright  and  striped,  and  found  at  Monterey. 
H.  arrosa— Comprises  several  varieties,  and  is  found  from  Santa 

Cruz  to  Novarra. 
H.  fidelis — Eureka,  and  north  and  south  in  that  vicinity. 
H.  infumata — fs  an  inch  and  more  in  diameter,  is  smoky,  and 

flat,  and  is  found  in  hollow  trees  and  dark  holes,  in  Contra 

Costa,  Marin,  and  Sonoma  counties. 
H.  arboretorum — fs  large,  and  found  on  Cape  Mendocino. 
H.  nemoravaga — Is  large  also,  and  found  near  San  Rafael. 
H.  couspecta — Is  very  small,  and  is  found  under  leaves  in  Lone 

Mountain  cemetery. 
H.  Duranti — Is  very  small,  and  found  under  leaves  at  Haywards. 
Pupa  (pupilla)  Californica — Is  found  in  rotten  wood  in  the  sand- 
hills. 

Pupa  (pupilla)  Rowellia — Is  found  in  rotten  wood  at  Temescal, 

also  in  wet  moss  on  oaks  near  Redwood. 
Succinea — umber  color — Is  found  on  grass  in  swamps,  and  on 

borders  of  laker. 

COLLECTING  MARINE  SHELLS. 

The  collector  will  find  it  advantageous  to  be  provided, 
if  possible,  with  the  following  articles :  An  oblong  bas- 
ket, with  a  bail  handle,  and  a  cover  at  each  end;  some 
small  wooden  or  metal  boxes:  some  vials;  a  hammer  and 
cold  chisel,  for  pholas,  etc.,  which  must  be  used  very 
carefully,  in  order  to  not  injure  the  shells ;  a  small  butcher- 
knife,  for  patellae,  etc.,  though  a  pocket-knife  will  answer; 
water-proof  boots,  and  stout,  old  clothing.  Large  shells 
must  be  kept  separate  from  small  ones,  and  frail  shells 
apart  from  hard  ones.  The  vials  are  designed  for  small 
shells. 

Outside  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  both  north  and  south, 
grow  numerous  other  species  of  shells.  Various  fresh- 
water shells  are  found  in  Mountain  lake,  near  the  Marine 
Hospital,  in  Lake  Merced,  and  other  lakes  in  this  vicinity; 
and  in  all  stagnant  and  most  moving  waters.  These  are 
all  very  frail. 

To  extract  the  animal  from  the  shell,  the  best  way  is 
to  cook  the  animal,  but  not  too  long.  Some  experience 
is  needed  to  kill  and  condense  the  animal  and  leave  it 
tough,  so  it  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  sharp,  slender, 
crook-pointed  shoemaker's  awl,  skillfully  twirled  to  con- 
form to  the  whorls  of  the  shell.  This  refers  particularly 
to  univalves.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  animal  remains  in 
the  shell,  it  will  soon  dry  up  in  the  California  air. 

A  little  sweet  or  nut  oil,  applied  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  will  make  dull  shells  brighter,  and  will  keep  frail 
shells  from  cracking  in  dry  weather.  Do  not  varnish 
them. 

GATHERING  LAND  SHELLS. 

To  collect  land  shells,  no  tools  nor  accoutermcnts  are 
needed  save  a  few  tin  or  wooden  boxes,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  half-pound  yeast-powder  box  down  to  smaller  di- 
mensions, and  a  few  small  vials.  All  these  should  be 
stowed  away  in  ample  pockets.  Remember  that  land 
shells  are  generally  very  frail,  and  therefore  must  be 
handled  carefully.  It  is  well  to  place  the  different  kinds 
in  separate  boxes.  As  most  of  the  land  shells  are  small, 
sharp  eyes,  patience  and  skill  are  needed,  the  latter  being 
acquired  only  through  practice.  The  animals  are  removed 
from  the  shells  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  sea  shells, 
but  require  more  delicate  care. 

The  collectors  who  desire  to  prosecute  their  studies 
with  an  intelligent  guide,  will  find  Keep's  the  best  author- 
ity upon  the  sea  shells  of  this  coast,  ana  in  it  will  find  the 
best  aid  to  the  study  of  the  land  shells  of  this  state. 
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During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  <  handler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Untie  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Kjjbert  «  raddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "  Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,   "That  I.ass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
.1.  'I'.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  -liort  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  1*.  ltoe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  Kourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scribnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Centiry  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  ATLANTIC,  »nd 
of  sevtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  shott  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  I'rescott  Spoft'ord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 

him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  Ellska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  I.uska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Itrauder  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stones  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  uhich  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

H.  H.  ISoyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  ATLANTIC, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

Louise  Chandler  Moil  Hon.  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov  - 
elist. 

Octave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins.  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 
Mrs  M.  H.  Catherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 
J.  Esteil  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

F.  C.  Baylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years, 
Mary  Beale  Brainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.   Mrs  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 
Henry  A.  Beers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  1'he  Ckntuky. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 
Fanuy  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  II  lrpi 
Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  leceive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
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OUTWARD  BOUND. 


A  grievous  day  of  wrathful  winds, 

Of  low-hung  clouds,  which  scud  and  fly 

And  drop  cold  rains,  then  lift  and  show 
A  sullen  realm  of  upper  sky. 

The  sea  is  black  as  night ;  it  roars 

From  lips  afoam  with  cruel  spray, 
Like  some  fierce  many-throathed  pack 

Of  wolves,  which  scents  and  chases  prey. 

Crouched  in  my  little  wind-swept  nook, 

I  hear  the  menacing  voices  call, 
And  shudder,  as  above  the  deck 

Topples  and  swings  the  weltering  wall. 

It  seems  a  vast  and  restless  grave, 

Insatiate,  hungry,  beckoning 
With  dreadful  gesture  of  command 

To  every  free  and  living  thing. 

"O  Lord,"  I  cry,  "thou  makest  life 
And  hope  and  all  sweet  things  to  be; 

Rebuke  thit  hovering,  tollowing  Death, 
This  horror  never  born  of  thee!  " 

A  sudden  gleam;  the  waves  light  up 

With  radiant,  momentary  hues — 
Amlier,  and  shadowy  pearl,  and  gold, 

Opal  and  green,  and  unknown  blues; 

And,  rising  on  the  tossing  walls. 

Within  the  foaming  valleys  swung, 
Soft  shapes  of  sea-birds,  dimly  seen, 

Flutter  and  float  and  call  their  young, 

A  moment;  then  the  lowering  clouds 

Settle  anew  above  the  main; 
The  colors  die,  the  waves  rise  higher, 

And  night  and  terror  rule  again. 

No  more  I  see  the  small,  dim  shapes, 

So  unafraid  ol  wind  and  wave. 
Nestling  beneath  the  tempest's  roar. 

Cradled  in  what  I  deemed  a  grave. 

But  all  night  long  I  lie  and  smile 
At  thought  of  those  soft  folded  wings, 

Still  trusting,  with  the  trustful  birds, 
In  Him  who  cares  for  smallest  things. 

Susan  CooliJge. 


LINCOLN  AND  TEXAS. 


BY  A.  A.  HAYES. 


(Copyrighted,  1885.) 

Among  all  the  reminiscences  of  the  great  civil  war 
appearing  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  seen  no 
mention  of  the  very  remarkable  episode  which  I  am  about 
to  narrate. 

The  state  of  Texas  fell  early  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates, a  convention  having  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  February  i,  1861,  and  General  Twiggs  having 
surrendered  his  whole  command,  and  all  the  posts,  war 
supplies,  etc.,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Compara- 
tively little  fighting,  however,  took  place  within  its  limits. 
As  the  war  progressed,  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  arose ;  and  while  these  feelings  lacked  decided 
outward  manifestations,  they  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 
While  there  were  hardly  any  active  hostilities  to  feed  the 
war  fervor  and  develop  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  iron 
rule  of  war  times  was  felt  in  all  its  rigor.  Generals  with 
their  staffs,  military  governors  and  provost-marshals 
abounded.  Martial  law  was  rigidly  enforced.  Houses, 
crops,  cattle  and  provisions  were  taken  at  will  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Confederacy.  The  roads  were  unsafe;  for 
marauders,  deserters,  robbers,  "roadagents,"and  desper- 
adoes of  all  kinds  found  golden  opportunities.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  were  great.  Trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still, as  well  it  might  be.  The  whole  coast,  from  Sabine 
Pass  to  Point  Isabel,  was  blockaded  by  the  United  States 
navy ;  and  to  export  cotton  in  any  quantity  (some  three 
hundred  thousand  bales  went  to  market  in  this  way),  its 
owners  must  pay  enormous  charges  for  its  transportation, 
by  teams  across  the  state,  by  dangerous  roads,  and  over 
desert  plains,  to  the  Rio  Grande.  When  on  Mexican 
soil  it  must  be  taken  to  Bagdad,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  then  shipped.  Moreover,  when  the  Confederate 
authorities  found  out  the  value  of  this  trade,  they  laid  such 
grievous  and  varying  taxes  thereon  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  unhappy  owners  of  cotton — learning, 
after  all  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  transportation  were 
passed,  of  an  impost  which  meant  ruin — actually  commit- 
ted suicide. 

Supplies  of  all  sorts  from  outside  were  scanty  and  enor- 
mously expensive,  and  the  drain  upon  the  population  to 
fill  the  Confederate  armies  was  incessant.  A  most  amus- 
ing and  gratifying  incident  occurred  in  this  connection. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  all  nominal  Union 
men  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  were  really  loyal ;  on  the  contrary,  Matamoras  was 
at  one  time  filled  with  "drummers"  from  New  York  firms 
(the  members  of  which  were  swearing  by  the  "old  flag" 
and  subscribing  to  the  Union  Defense  Committee),  eager 
to  sell  not  only  ordinary  merchandise  but  also  munitions 
of  war  to  the  enemy.  They  professed  themselves  ardent 
secessionists,  and  they  found  their  accounts.  One  night 
a  Confederate  general  gave  a  ball  in  Brownsville,  and  in- 
vited about  forty  of  them.  Having  these  faithful  Southern 
sympathizers  on  Texas  soil,  he  took  them  at  their  word 
and  conscripted  the  lot! 

There  were  Union  men  in  the  state,  and  not  a  few  of 
them ;  but  graphic  pens  have  told  of  the  reign  of  terror 
under  which  they  lived.  The  massacre  at  New  Braunfels 
furnished  a  bloody  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war;  but 
that  had  no  such  effect  in  bringing  the  Confederate  au- 


thorities into  disrepute  in  the  state  as  did,  for  instance,  a 
tragedy  far  less  widely  known.  Two  loyal  Texans,  Davis 
and  Montgomery  by  name,  were  respectively  colonel  of 
the  First  Texas  (Union)  cavalry  and  captain  commanding 
a  company  of  the  same  regiment.  Hearing  that  their 
wives  were  on  Mexican  soil  they  both  left  New  Orleans 
and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country.  Davis  found  his  wife,  but  Mont- 
gomery did  not  find  his.  On  their  way  back  to  the  vessel 
in  which  they  had  come,  they  lodged  for  the  night  in  the 
house  of  the  Mexican  commandant  at  Bagdad.  That 
night  a  Confederate  force,  commanded  by  an  officer 
named  Chilton  (acting  under  the  order  of  General  Bee), 
crossed  the  river,  attacked  the  house,  and  kidnapped  the 
two  Union  officers.  As  they  were  carrying  them  away 
Montgomery  reviled  them  and  taunted  them  with  their 
cowardly  mode  of  warfare ;  whereupon  they  hanged  him 
in  cold  blood,  and  had  the  barbarity  to  send  his  wife  the 
rope  they  had  used!  The  Mexican  authorities  were  too 
late  in  acting  to  save  him,  but  they  demanded  and  se- 
cured the  release  of  Colonel  Davis.  This  latter  unfortu- 
nate man  had  been  bound  to  a  tree,  in  his  night-clothes,  for 
two  days,  and  was  nearly  dead  from  exposure  and  the  at- 
tacks of  mosquitoes.  When  Brownsville  was  occupied  by 
the  Union  forces  the  remains  of  Captain  Montgomery 
were  disinterred,  and  then,  with  an  imposing  military  fu- 
neral, buried  at  the  foot  of  the  staff  on  which  at  last  floated 
the  American  flag;  and  there  they  repose  to-day.  The 
Confederates  who  remained  in  the  town  were  forcibly 
formed  in  line  and  compelled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Captain  Montgomery's  sons  proclaimed  a  vendetta 
against  his  murderers,  and  for  years  after  the  war  the 
principals  dared  not  cross  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  October  26,  1863,  an  expedition  under  General 
Banks  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
reader  that,  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  of  the  North  (where  it  is  very  narrow)  there  is  a 
small  island  called  Brazos  Santiago,  which  practically 
closes  the  southern  extremity  of  an  enormous  lagoon — the 
Laguna  de  la  Madre — lying  inside  the  long  and  narrow 
Padre  island,  and  stretching  away  north,  along  the  coast, 
as  far  as  Corpus  Christi.  Some  distance  up  the  river,  and 
opposite  the  Mexican  city  of  Matamoras,  is  Brownsville. 
This  latter  place,  as  well  as  Brazos  Santiago,  was  occu- 
pied by  Banks's  expedition ;  but  Brownsville  was  not  per- 
manently held. 

The  incidents  connected  with  its  occupation  were  most 
dramatic.  In  landing,  having  no  proper  pilot,  Banks 
lost  much  of  his  transportation,  and  he  was  six  days  in 
reaching  Brownsville,  thirty  miles  away.  During  these 
six  days  there  were  wild  doings  in  and  about  the  town. 
A  terrible  panic  was  caused  by  the  report  of  the  landing 
of  the  Yankees,  and  a  veritable  pandemonium  followed. 
Thieves  were  stealing  the  cotton  and  other  merchandise 
lying  on  the  landing ;  General  Bee  was  burning  the  hos- 
pitals and  barracks  and  blowing  up  the  magazines.  Sud- 
denly one  Yidal,  captain  in  the  Confederate  service  (a 
citizen  of  Texas  but  a  Mexican  by  birth),  who  had  de- 
serted and  taken  his  company  with  him  the  moment 
he  heard  of  the  landing,  charged  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  He  hanged  and  shot  a  number  of  Confeder- 
ates, and  clamored  for  the  blood  of  General  Bee.  The 
latter  fled,  his  path  lighted  only  by  the  fires  he  had  kin- 
dled, and  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Goliad. 

As  a  relief  to  this  savage  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
of  the  doings  of  the  Confederate  collector  of  customs. 
This  ardent  secessionist  was  from  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  while  he  was  ready  to  make  as  many  sacri- 
fices as  was  Artemus  Ward,  he  retained  the  thrifty  habits 
of  New  England. 

"  Let  us  leave  nothing  for  the  Yankees,"  cried  he. 

"  Let  us  burn  the  custom-house  books!"  And  he  did. 
How  he  came  out  of  the  transaction  the  reader  may  sur- 
mise. 

Some  soldiers  were  left  on  the  little  island  of  Brazos 
Santiago,  and  a  collector  of  customs.  This  gentleman 
erected  a  custom-house — a  frame  building  of  two  rooms, 
raised  on  piles  hardly  high  enough  to  save  it  from  being 
flooded.  On  top  was  a  cupola,  the  lantern  in  which 
served  for  a  long  time  as  a  light-house.  A  flag  was  hoisted, 
and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, public  proclamation  or  announcement  was  made 
that  a  port  in  Texas  was  open  to  trade.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was 
but  a  very  few  feet;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  deputy  col- 
lector's labors  were  confined  to  endeavors  to  keep  his 
safe  and  himself  from  being  washed  away. 

Fortunately,  the  authorities  "  builded  better  than  they 
knew"  when  they  established  a  custom-house  on  Brazos 
Santiago.  It  gave  them  a  pied-a-terre,  from  which  went 
forth,  secretly  and  silently,  certain  influences  bidding 
fair  to  produce  momentous  results. 

Before  the  date  of  Banks's  expedition,  loyal  Texans  had 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  the  President  and  Mr. 
Stanton  to  divide  their  state. 

"  No  better  course  could  be  taken,"  they  pleaded. 
"  Eastern  and  western  Texas  are  wholly  different.  The 
former  is  a  country  fitted  for  cotton  and  other  tropical 
productions ;  the  latter  is  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Divide 
the  state  at  the  Colorado  or  the  San  Antonio  river,  and 
call  the  new  one  Bexar.   Hold  the  river  line  with  a  suffi- 


cient force ;  let  all  the  Union  men  take  refuge  west  of  that 
line,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  pleased  with  this  idea.  "  It  is  a 
much  better  plan  than  that  West  Virginia  one,"  said  he. 
But  Mr.  Stanton's  energies  were  concentrated  nearer 
home,  and  he  declared  that  the  forces  could  not  be 
spared.  The  loyal  Texans,  "  cast  down  but  not  dis- 
couraged," took  their  departure  from  Washington,  and 
bided  their  time. 

At  intervals  they  saw  the  President  again ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  what  they  told  him,  and  his 
reflection  thereupon,  that  Banks's  expedition  was  sent. 
After  its  withdrawal,  things  in  Texas  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  During  the  occupation  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
Indianola  the  inhabitants  had  been  requested  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  then  again  they  were  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Confederates.  Anarchy  grew  apace . 
A  man  named  Black  managed  to  secure  from  Banks  a 
commission  as  captain.  He  raised  a  company  of  a  hun- 
dred men,  ascended  the  river,  crossed  it  near  Eagle  Pass, 
or  Laredo,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  border.  How 
many  lives  he  took,  how  many  cotton  trains  he  captured, 
none  can  tell.  He  was  but  one  of  many.  People  in  Texas- 
became  more  and  more  discontented  and  restless.  The  past 
history  of  their  state  was  that  of  a  grand  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Men  who  had  fought  with  Houston,  and  Fannin, 
and  Crockett,  and  Stephen  Austin,  chafed  at  military  rule 
and  forced  levies.  Cut  bono?  they  began  to  ask  themselves 
and  each  other.  Just  then,  from  the  Federal  flint  and  steel 
at  Brazos  Santiago  there  went  out  sparks  which  reached  this 
ready  tinder  in  the  state :  with  wonderful  skill,  care  and 
discretion,  communications  and  overtures  w  ere  conveyed 
to  willing  recipients ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent loyal  Texans  appeared  at  the  White  House,  with 
news  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  ardently  longed  for  peace;  day  and 
nigh',  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  strife  weighed  on  his  mind. 
Under  the  surface  he  was  a  profoundly  melancholy  man  : 
with  each  year  of  the  war  the  somber  shadow  deepened 
on  his  weary  spirit;  with  deep  earnestness  he  sought  for 
means  to  stop  the  shedding  of  blood.  What  the  Texan 
told  brought  him  a  ray  of  hope ;  and  his  mind,  fertile  in 
resources,  grasped  the  situation  in  an  instant,  and  sug- 
gested the  thing  to  be  done. 

"The  Confederacy,"  said  he,  "is  like  a  bunch  of  matches 
tightly  tied  together  with  a  string.  Pull  out  one  and  the 
rest  will  follow." 

There  were  earnest  conferences  at  the  White  House ;  and 
when  they  were  concluded  the  loyal  Texan  again  de- 
parted, charged  with  details  of  a  striking  and  original 
plan,  as  follows : 

Texas  had  once  seceded  from  Mexico ;  let  her  now  se- 
cede from  the  Confederacy.  Let  the  question  of  her  re- 
entry into  the  Union  await  the  dealings  of  the  Federal 
government  with  the  other  seceded  states.  All  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked,  for  the  present,  was  that  he  should  own 
and  hold  the  few  former  United  States  posts  which  he 
needed.  This  arranged,  he  would  keep  "hands  off."  Not 
only  would  he  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  interior  economy 
of  this  free  and  independent  commonwealth,  but  he  would 
raise  the  blockade.  From  Sabine  Pass  to  Point  Isabel, 
ingress  and  egress  should  be  free  as  air.  The  crops — cot- 
ton, sugar  and  all — should  go  out  to  the  world ;  supplies  of 
all  kinds  would  be  poured  in ;  state  courts  and  officials 
should  make  and  administer  the  laws ;  and  peace  and 
prosperity  would  once  more  prevail.  Even  if  the  Rich- 
mond government  wished  to  coerce  the  "erring  sister" 
(and  how  would  this  comport  with  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  secession  movement?),  they  could  not  do  it.  They 
had  no  navy;  and  as  for  troops,  they  had  already  begun, 
as  General  Grant  tersely  put  it,  to  "rob  the  cradle  and  the 
grave"  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Federal  armies. 

Such  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  ingenious,  statesmanlike  and 
beneficent  programme,  and  this  proposition  met  with  a 
ready  response.  Once  again  the  zealous  negotiator  ap- 
peared in  Washington.  His  message  was  brief:  "  Let 
officers  of  high  rank,"  he  said,  "  be  sent  to  treat." 

With  what  care  and  skill  the  final  steps  of  this  remark- 
able movement  were  managed  one  may  learn  from  the 
fact  that  to-day,  after  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed,  noth- 
ing is  generally  known  of  it. 

On  a  certain  day,  early  in  1865,  a  party,  consisting  of  a 
Federal  major-general,  a  brigadier-general,  other  military 
officers,  and  the  loyal  Texan  whose  services  had  been  so 
useful,  left  New  Orleans  on  the  steamer  Clinton,  for  Brazos 
Santiago.  After  a  few  preliminaries  they  started,  in 
boats  rowed  by  United  States  sailors,  and  took  their 
course  up  the  Laguna  de  la  Madre.  When  they  had  cover- 
ed nine  or  ten  miles  they  approached  a  bluff,  stopped,  and 
made  a  signal.  After  a  time  it  was  answered.  "How 
fortunate  !"  they  said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  sailors.  "We 
shall  at  last  be  able  to  arrange,  as  we  have  long  desired, 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners." 

They  landed  and  mounted  the  bluff.  It  was  a  lonely 
spot,  the  nearest  ranch  being  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 
On  the  level  in  a  grove  of  mesquites  were,  pitched  some 
tents,  and  near  them  were  a  group  of  well-known  and 
distinguished  Confederate  officers  and  some  fifty  soldiers. 
The  meeting  was  hearty  and  cordial.  Old  comrades,  think- 
ing only  of  past.days,  and  forgetful  of  intervening  estrange- 
ment, joyfully  clasped  hands.  The  commissariat  was 
abundant  and  varied,  and  conviviality  preceded  business. 
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Ere  long,  while  the  officers  were  exchanging  reminiscences 
over  beakers  of  champagne,  the  Federal  sailors  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  fraternized  over  unostentatious  whisky, 
and  as  the  former  vainly  endeavored  to  ride  the  cavalry 
horses  the  latter  made  just  as  bad  work  in  attempting  to 
row  the  boats.  The  party  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  All 
the  next  day,  and  during  the  next  night,  the  ranking  of- 
ficers were  in  earnest  conference,  while  their  juniors  still 
lingered  over  the  flowing  bowl.  It  took  a  long  time, 
thought  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  arrange  such  a  simple 
matter  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  fact,  all  was  go- 
ing well.  But  a  few  hours  and  the  party  would  have  sepa- 
rated; reports  would  have  been  made  to  principals  on 
both  sides ;  and  soon  would  have  come  the  confirmation  of 
the  remarkable  scheme.  In  the  bright  morning  of  the  third 
day,  however,  a  boat  was  seen  approaching ;  a  signal  was 
made ;  a  courier  had  arrived  with  a  peremptory  message 
from  Washington.  General  Sherman  had  taken  Savannah, 
and  was  marching  northward,  sweeping  all  before  him. 
All  negotiations  must  be  stopped.  There  were  regrets  on 
both  sides;  then  a  friendly  parting.  All  was  arranged, 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  heard,  and  the  prisoners  would  be 
exchanged. 

As  the  Federal  party  entered  their  boats  one  of  them 
sententiously  remarked,  "We  have  lost  the  greatest  chance 
for  distinction  of  our  whole  lives!" 

With  rare  success  was  the  secret  kept.  Of  course  there 
were  suspicions,  and  in  some  Texas  papers  hints  of  treason 
and  the  like,  but  they  came  to  naught,  for  on  May  26, 
1865,  fifteen  days  after  Appomattox,  General  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  the  last  Confederate  army,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end. 

Since  that  time  Texas  has  made  wonderful  strides  in 
material  prosperity.  Her  population  has  immensely  in- 
creased ;  her  products  go,  in  large  store,  to  foreign  lands ; 
the  once  desert  plains  over  which  the  cotton  in  war 
times  was  laboriously  and  perilously  hauled  to  the  Rio 
Grande  are  belted  with  great  railroads  and  dotted  with 
prosperous  ranches.  As  a  sovereign  state  of  the  Federal 
Union  she  is  greater  than  ever;  and,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  good  and  wise  man  who  wished 
her  well  and  planned  for  her  deliverance  in  her  dark  days, 
I  am  enabled  to  tell  this  brief  story  of  his  broad  and  gen- 
erous design. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 


Gray  through  the  lattice  creeps  the  light; 

Fretted  the  quilt  beside  the  bed; 
The  moon  is  out  upon  the  night. 

And  all  the  city  overspread. 

There  riverward  the  mists  arise, 

Pale,  from  the  water;  shadows  close 

The  line  of  roofs;  now  ceased  the  cries 
That  newly  from  the  pavement  rose. 

Thou  bringest  weary  heads  their  sight 
Too  soon;  too  soon  to  wisdom  borne, 

Our  sense  is  flashed  by  visions  bright 
And  hurried  trembling  to  the  dawn. 

Let  dull-eared  Lethe  still  the  woes 
Of  empty  souls  whence  thought  has  fled: 

A  world  quite  hushed  :  and  all  it  knows 
A  single  silence  as  the  dead. 

O  solemn  disk  of  hoary  skies  ! 

Mingle  half  pity  with  the  scorn  : 
Not  only  fix  those  earnest  eyes 

Which  mirror  to  the  greatest  morn. 

Temple  Bar. 


PEN  PICTURES  FROM  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


BY  RABBI  BETTELHEIM. 


III. 

Semlin  and  Belgrade  are  two  strong  forts.  The  first 
belongs  to  Austria,  and  is  the  last  outpost  of  modern  civ- 
ilization; the  other  belongs  to  Servia,  and,  like  the  stony 
Sphinx,  marks  the  ascendancy  of  semi-barbarism.  Old 
Father  Danube,  with  his  broad  and  placid  breast,  separ- 
ates the  younger,  vigorous  brother  to  the  north  from  the 
elder  feeble  one  to  the  south,  and  proclaims  peace  to 
both. 

That  narrow  strip  of  territory  which  comprises  Semlin 
and  Belgrade  has  always  been  the  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Occidental  influences,  because  it  is 
the  natural-bridge  of  passage  from  Italy  and  Austria  to 
the  empire  of  the  Osmans.  The  soldier  at  Semlin,  in  his 
white  coat,  and  the  sentinel,  in  his  blue  jacket,  red  pants 
and  red  cap  ( cobba )  watching  the  invincible  fortification 
at  Belgrade  can  easily  exchange  salutations. 

Prince  Eugene  planted  the  double-crowned  eagle  on 
the  forts  of  Belgrade  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the 
Turks,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  kept  the  land  of  the 
Huns  on  their  iron  fang. 

Semlin  has  more  the  semblance  of  a  Turkish  city, 
while  Belgrade,  again,  tries  more  to  imitate  Austrian  or 
French*  habit.  There  is  a  popular  saying  in  both  cities, 
"God  made  a  mistake  in  putting  these  two  cities  on  earth, 
for  Belgrade  ought  to  belong  to  Austria  and  Semlin  to 
Servia;  and  if  the  Devil  didn't  do  it,  then  the  archiman- 
drite of  Sofia  has  played  the  trick." 

The  Servians  employ  their  time  in  manufacturing 
preserves  ( condittas),  and  especially  the  famous  "rose 
preserve"  (petchocca),  which  is  bought  up  by  the  Greeks 
and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  chiboque 


(pipe  for  smoking)  is  the  pride  of  the  Servian  and  the 
Turk  alike.  The  pipe  itself  is  of  ordinary  clay,  like  the 
Virginia  Powhattan  pipe,  but  the  stem — usually  of  cherry 
wood,  ornamented  with  an  amber  mouth-piece,  dotted 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones — sometimes  costs 
many  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
women  employ  theii  time  with  weaving  and  embroidery. 
Nobody  takes  care  of  the  house.  The  children  grow  like 
cattle,  running  wild  in  the  streets.  The  popes  (lower 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church)  are  illiterate,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  their  church  they  need  no  educa- 
tion, for  their  whole  church  ritual  they  have  to  chant  and 
repeat  from  memory.  They  have  no  books  on  the  altar 
or  in  the  sacristy.  They  have  no  graven  images  in  their 
churches,  but  pictures  representing  scenes  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  all  their  pictures  have  the  peculiarity  that 
the  heads  of  the  saints  are  not  painted  with  a  semi-circle 
of  stars,  but  are  surrounded  with  a  curved  piece  of  gold. 
In  their  calendar  they  are  about  thirteen  days  behind, 
since  they  have  not  adopted  the  improved  Gregoriap 
calendar  of  the  Catholics,  but  have  kept  up  the  Julian 
system.  All  that  was  hallowed  and  kept  sacred  till  the 
time  of  Pope  Julian  is  strictly  observed,  yea,  more  strictly 
in  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  than  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic. The  beam,  double-crossed,  is  the  symbol  of  their 
creed.  The  priest  can  not  marry  after  he  is  annointed, 
and  therefore  most  of  them  marry  before  they  have 
passed  that  ceremony.  The  priest  therefore  cherishes 
and  treats  his  wife  tenderly,  for  reason  that  by  her  death 
he  would  be  condemned  to  celibacy.  It  is  therefore  a 
saying,  if  a  man  treats  his  wife  well,  that  "she  is  treated  like 
a  pope's  wife."  The  higher  clergy  have  a  claim  to  a  seat 
in  the  skupschtina  (legislature),  and  they  usually  occupy 
the  center  of  the  house  It  is  therefore  called  the  "blue 
benches,"  for  the  priestly  toga  is  of  a  blue  color.  Most 
remarkable  is  the  superstition  prevailing  in  all  the  Greek 
Catholic  countries  in  respect  to  meeting  a  priest  in  the 
morning.  The  day  is  considered  then  as  unlucky,  and 
the  only  remedy  to  remove  the  ill  luck  of  the  day  con- 
sists in  throwing  some  missile  at  or  after  him.  Usually  it 
consists  of  a  handful  of  straw,  hay,  or  even  a  piece  of 
bread.  A  poor  woman,  if  she  has  nothing  to  throw  after 
the  priest,  will  tear  off  a  shred  of  her  ragged  garment  and 
drop  it  to  the  ground.  The  Italians  who  live  in  Servia 
carry  as  a  charm  the  end  of  a  horn  or  a  horn-shaped 
piece  of  bone.  They  call  it  a  "pointer,"  and  use  it  to 
point  at  the  priest,  that  ill  luck  may  be  banished  from 
the  day.  The  spurs  of  a  rooster  are  favorite  "pointers," 
and,  ornamented  or  set  in  gold  or  silver,  are  worn  as 
charms  by  the  populace  of  the  Balkan  lands.  The  "bad 
eye"  is  the  prevailing  dread  among  them-,  and  the  only 
remedy  seems  to  be  by  being  washed  with  the  water  into 
which  live  coals  have  been  thrown,  or  by  drinking  it. 

If  parents  are  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  by  death 
more  than  one  child,  then  the  succeeding  new-born 
children  are,  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  sold  for  a  nominal 
sum  to  any  lucky  or  rich  person,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Angel  of  Death  by  changing  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  child,  though  it  continues  to  live  with  the 
parents.  On  every  door-gate  of  a  pious  Greek  Catholic 
we  see  some  writings  with  chalk.  The  characters  are  of 
a  mystic  nature,  but  are  believed  to  be  a  sure  prevent- 
ive against  epidemic  diseases  and  the  ever  prevailing 
center  (wine  cramp).  Roughly  translated,  this  inscrip- 
tion reads : 

Sickness,  sickness ; 
Fever,  fever. 
Stay  away; 
The  people  are  not  at  home. 

Naturally  they  have  storm  candles,  which  have  been 
blessed  in  the  church  to  prevent  lightning-from  destroy- 
ng  their  homes.  They  are  the  lightning-rods  invented  by 
a  pious  but  ignorant  priesthood.  At  Christmas-time,  the 
wine  in  the  cellars,  the  cabbages  in  the  pantries,  and  the 
smoked  beef  and  sausages  in  the  chimneys,  are  blessed  by 
wandering  ministrants  or  carol-singers.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day the  church-yards  look  like  a  cattle-market.  All  kinds 
of  domestic  animals  and  fowls  are  brought  there  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  blessed,  that  they  may  increase 
rapidly  in  numbers.  The  Sunday  before  Pentecost,  fields 
and  vineyards  are  blessed  by  solemn  processions;  and  the 
church  bells  are  every  year  freshly  washed  and  polished 
and  solemnly  admonished  not  to  be  tardy  or  negligent  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are  admonished 
to  chime  for  service,  to  chime  for  baptism,  to  chime  for 
marriage,  to  chime  for  birth,  to  chime  for  death,  to  chime 
for  storm,  to  chime  for  the  day  of  resurrection. 


You  have  always  to  find  your  artist,  not  to  make  him ; 
you  can't  manufacture  him  any  more  than  you  can  manu- 
facture gold.  You  can  find  him  and  refine  him;  you  dig 
him  out  as  he  lies,  nugget-fashion,  in  the  mountain  stream ; 
you  bring  him  home,  and  you  make  him  into  current 
coin  or  household  plate,  but  not  one  grain  of  him  can 
you  originally  produce. — Ruskin. 


The  city  of  London  has  an  area  of  one  square  mile, 
while  the  metropolis  of  London  has  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  In  the  city  proper 
land  is  very  dear,  having  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  $15,000- 
000  an  acre. 

The  average  life  of  the  laboring  man  in  the  United 
States  is  one  third  less  than  that  01  the  professional  man. 
We  now  understand  why  the  average  American  labors 
so  diligently  to  acquire  the  title  of  professor. 


BILL  NYE  ON  EVOLUTION. 


The  following  was  read  by  me,  in  a  clear,  resonant 
tone  of  voice,  before  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Pugil- 
ism at  Erin  Prairie,  last  month,  and  as  I  have  been  so 
continually  and  so  earnestly  importuned  to  print  it  that 
life  was  no  longer  desirable,  I  submit  it  to  you  -for 
that  purpose,  hoping  you  will  print  my  name  in  large 
caps,  with  astonishers  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and 
also  in  good  display  type  at  the  close  : 

SOME   FEATURES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

No  one  could  possibly  in  a  brief  paper  do  the  subject 
of  evolution  full  justice.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  our  lost  and  undone  race.  It  lies  near  to  every 
human  heart,  and  exercises  a  wonderful  influence  over 
our  impulses  and  our  ultimate  success  or  failure.  When 
we  pause  to  consider  the  opaque  and  fathomless  ig- 
norance of  the  great  masses  of  our  fellow-man  on  the 
subject  of  evolution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  crime  is 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  that  thousands  of  our  race  are 
annually  filling  drunkards'  graves,,  with  no  other  visible 
means  of  support,  while  multitudes  of  enlightened  human 
beings  are  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  livelihood  by 
meeting  with  felons'  dooms. 

These  I  would  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  would  melt  the  stoniest  heart,  "Why  in  crea- 
tion do  you  do  it?"  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  there  will  be  two  or  three  felons  for  each  doom.  I 
am  sure  that  within  the  next  fifty  years,  and  perhaps 
sooner  even  than  that,  instead  of  handing  out  these 
dooms  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  as  formerly,  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  felon's  doom  will  have  to  pass  through  a 
competitive  examination,  as  he  should  do.  It  will  be 
the  same  with  those  who  desire  to  fill  drunkards'  graves. 
The  time  is  almost  here  when  all  positions  of  profit  and 
of  trust  will  be  carefully  and  judiciously  handed  out,  and 
those  who  do  not  fit  themselves  for  those  positions  will  be 
left  in  the  lurch,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  is  with  this  fact  glaring  me  in  the  face  that  I  have 
consented  to  appear  before  you  to-day  and  lay  bare  the 
whole  hypothesis,  history,  rise  and  fall,  modifications, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  geology  of  evolution.  It  is  for 
this  that  I  have  poured  over  such  works  as  those  of  Hux- 
ley, Herbert  Spencer,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  Anaxag- 
oras,  Lucretius,  and  Hoyle.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  common  humanity,  and  to  jerk  the 
rising  generation  out  of  barbarism  into  the  dazzling  ef- 
fulgence of  clashing  intellects  and  fermenting  brains,  that 
I  have  sought  the  works  of  Pythagoras,  Democritus  and 
Epluribus.  Wherever  I  could  find  any  book  that  bore 
upon  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  could  borrow  it,  I  have 
done  so  while  others  slept. 

That  is  a  matter  which  rarely  enters  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  go  easily  and  carelessly  through  life.  Even 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Pugilism  here  in  Erin  Prairie,  the  hot-bed  of  a  free  and 
untrammeled,  robust  democracy,  does  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  midnight  and  other  kinds  of  oil  that  I  have  con- 
sumed in  order  to  fill  myself  full  of  information  and  to 
soak  my  porous  mind  with  thought.  Even  the  O'Reilly 
College,  of  this  place,  with  its  strong  mental  faculty,  has 
not  informed  itself  fully  relative  to  the  great  effort  neces- 
sary before  a  lecturer  may  speak  clearly,  accurately,  and 
exhaustively  01  evolution. 

And  yet,  here  in  this  place,  where  education  is  ram- 
pant, and  the  idea  is  patted  on  the  back,  as  I  may  say — 
here  in  Erin  Prairie,  where  progress  and  some  other  sen- 
timents are  written  on  every  thing;  here  where  lam  ad- 
dressing you  to-night  for  two  dollars  and  feed  for  my 
horse,  I  met  a  little  child,  with  a  bright  and  cheerful 
smile,  who  did  not  know  that  evolution  consisted  in  a 
progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  So 
you  see  that  you  never  know  where  ignorance  lurks — the 
hydra-headed  upas  tree  and  bete  noire  of  self-acting  pro- 
gress— such  ignorance  as  that  lurking  in  the  very  shadow 
of  magnificent  educational  institutions  and  hard  words  of 
great  cast.  Nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  the 
scientist  than  bete  noire.  Nothing  gives  him  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  chase  it  up  a  tree  or  mash  it  between 
two  shingles. 

For  this  reason,  as  I  said,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  to  go  into 
details  in  speaking  of  it.  I  could  go  on  for  hours  as  I 
have  been  doing,  delighting. you  with  the  intricacies  and 
peculiarities  of  evolution,  but  I  must  desist.  It  would 
please  me  to  do  so,  and  you  would  no  doubt  remain 
patiently  and  listen,  but  your  business  might  suffer  while 
you  were  away ;  and  so  I  will  close.  Put  I  hope  that  any 
one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  in  whose  breast  a 
sudden  hunger  for  more  light  on  this  great  subject  may 
have  sprung  up,  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  on  me  and 
ask  me  about  it,  or  immerse  himself  in  the  numerous 
tomes  that  I  have  collected  from  friends,  and  which 
relate  to  this  matter. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  made  no  state- 
ment in  this  paper  relative  to  evolution  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  prove;  and,  if  any  thing,  I  have  been  over- 
conservative.  For  that  reason,  I  say  now  that  the  person 
who  doubts  a  single  fact,  as  I  have  given  it  to-night,  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  subject  of  evolution,  will  have  to  do  so 
over  my  dumb  remains. 

And  a  man  who  will  do  that  is  no  gentleman.  I  pre- 
sume that  many  of  these  statements  will  be  snapped  up 
and  sharply  criticised  by  Other  theologians  and  many  of 
our  foremost  thinkers,  but  they  will  do  well  to  pause  be- 
fore they  draw  me  into  a  controversy,  for  I  have  other 
facts  in  relation  to  evolution,  and  some  personal  remi- 
niscences and  family  history,  which  I  am  prepared  to  in- 
troduce, if  necessary,  together  with  ideas  that  1  have 
thought  up  myself.  So  I  say  to  those  who  may  hope  to 
attract  notice  and  obtain  notoriety  by  drawing  me  into  a 
controversy,  beware.  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  be- 
ware!— Boston  Globe. 


James  Russell  Lowell  has  resumed  his  literary  work. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION. 

It  is  from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West  that  a  broad 
discussion  of  the  immigration  question  is  to  come.  We 
of  this  coast  are  occupied  so  closely  with  one  phase  of  the 
question— our  attention  is  riveted  so  strongly  on  the 
Chinese  invasion,  that  we  scarce  think  of  it  as  a  part,  and 
but  a  small  part  at  that,  of  an  important  subject.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  has  made  the  sensible  suggestion  that 
the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  problem  that  is  to  be  pressed 
on  Congress  at  this  session  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  foreign  immigration. 
There  are  some  very  obvious  objections  to  allowing  the 
United  States  to  be  made  the|world's  poorhouse,  and  they 
might  well  have  inspired  a  change  in  our  immigration 
laws  fifteen  years  ago.  Within  the  past  five  years  the 
United  States  has  received  a  foreign  population  of  nearly 
five  |millions.  This  number  is  startlingly  large,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  growth  of  our  industries  within  that  time 
has  been  enormous,  but  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  re- 
markable increase  of  population.  The  strain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  support  and  find  employment 
for  this  increase  has  brought  about  the  business  stagna- 
tion of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  working  men  are  the  most  vitally  interested  in  this 
question.  The  laborers  among  these  millions  come  di- 
rectly into  competition  with  the  laborers  already  in  the 
country,  and  the  result  is  a  lowering  of  wages  and  a  large 
body  of  men  without  steady  employment.  Master  Work- 
man Powderley,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  has  estimated 
the  unemployed  laborers  in  the  United  States  at  half  a 
million.  The  able-bodied  laborers  among  the  immigrants 
of  the  last  five  years  may  be  estimated  at  one  million.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  a  moderate  immigration 
of  one  or  two  millions  the  labor  market  would  not  have 
been  glutted  nor  would  wages  have  been  reduced.  Some 
perception  of  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  last  general  assembly  of  that 
order  declared  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
foreign  immigration  "  during  periods  of  depression."  As 
it  is  evident  that  unrestrained  foreign  immigration  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  periods  of  depression,  the  logical  end 
of  the  resolution  would  be  its  permanent  restriction. 

That  such  a  result  is  inevitable  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  restrictive 
law  has  been  the  workingmen  themselves.  Until  a  very 
recent  date  no  candidate  for  office  would  have  dared  to 
avow  himself  opposed  to  unrestricted  European  immigra- 
tion. Such  an  avowal  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
political  suicide.  If  the  condition  of  affairs  has  not  yet 
materially  changed,  the  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is 
an  indication  that  the  workingman  is  awakening  to  his 
true  interests  in  the  matter. 

The  land  question  is  an  important  factor  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  amount  of  unoccupied  land  in 
the  country  has  steadily  decreased,  and  the  national  do- 
main that  once  seemed  inexhaustible  will  have  passed 
completely  into  private  hands  long  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  remnant  that  still  remains  is  the  bait  that 
draws  the  hordes  of  Europe  to  the  country.  Land  hunger 
is  the  natural  possession  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races. 
The  phase  of  national  progress  that  will  begin  with  the 
absorption  of  the  last  of  the  unsettled  domain  is  one  that 
will  tax  the  administrative  genius  of  America  to  the  ut- 
most. The  problem  would  settle  itself  were  the  popula- 
tion entirely  of  the  original  stock,  or  mixed  only  with  the 
best  from  other  lands.  But  with  a  fierce  and  turbulent 
population  from  Europe,  unaccustomed  to  the  natural 
self-restraint  taught  by  generations  of  free  government, 
freed  from  the  artificial  restrictions  by  which  their  own 
governments  have  kept  them  in  order,  the  problem  is 
serious  indeed.  Were  immigration  suspended  absolutely 
for  the  coming  half-century,  the  time  would  be  scarcely 
long  enough  to  absorb  the  alien  blood  that  is  already  here. 
It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  dispose  of  what  we 
have  before  receiving  any  more. 

The  dangers  that  threaten  order  and  government  in  the 


United  States  are  found  almost  entirely  in  the  foreign 
population  of  the  country.  While  we  have  received  many 
able  minds  and  many  desirable  additions  to  our  popula- 
tion from  foreign  sources,  the  general  result  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  has  been  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character. 
An  essay  on  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country,  a  few 
years  ago,  demonstrated  the  startling  fact  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  our  criminals  were  persons  of  foreign  birth 
or  of  the  second  generation  of  foreigners,  while  this  class 
formed  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  It  is 
important  that  the  question  should  be  investigated  fully, 
that  the  wisest  action  may  be  taken  to  protect  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  attention  ofCongress 
should  be  called  to  the  subject  at  an  early  day. 


STUDYING  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Close  communion  with  nature  is  a  religion  in  itself. 
The  Pantheists  were  not  far  wrong  when  they  deified  the 
earth  and  all  her  products.  Every  blade  of  grass  has  its 
story  to  tell  of  glad,  up-springing  life,  of  nourishment 
drawn  from  beneath  the  soil,  of  the  parent  root  which 
gives  it  vitality  and  strength,  of  trustful  dependence  upon 
the  elements.  The  rocks  are  records  of  the  world's  lost 
history.  Mollusk  and  fish  have  each  an  important  place 
in  the  great  universal  plan  of  life.  There  are  romances  in 
bird  life.  The  humblest  insect  that  flies  through  the  air 
or  hides  in  subterranean  abodes  is  one  of  a  fairy  kingdom 
whose  population  outnumbers  the  human  race  a  million 
to  one,  and  whose  forms  of  government  might  serve  as 
models  to  the  first  civilized  nations  upon  the  globe.  The 
chains  of  dripping  kelp,  bits  of  sponge,  empty  shells, 
delicate  sea  ferns,  and  mosses,  brought  in  by  every  in- 
coming tide,  betray  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  No  one  can 
study  nature's  open  page  without  turning  back  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  day,  invigorated  in  mind  and  body. 

The  bodies  of  our  California  children  need  attention. 
We  are  rearing  a  race  of  beautiful,  rosy  cheeked  little 
people  of  an  almost  phenomenal  physical  development, 
but  who  have  no  more  real  stamina  or  endurance  than 
some  large-petaled,  glorious  flower.  They  have  the  indo- 
lence of  tropical  races  without  the  vitality.  When  disease 
attacks  them  it  is  like  a  sudden  llame,  which  burns  more 
fiercely  and  more  surely  because  it  finds  such  a  large  and 
splendid  organization  to  feed  upon.  We  will  not  bring 
forward  tables  of  comparative  mortality,  but  rest  content 
with  the  deduction  that  no  other  city  in  the  world,  with 
San  Francisco's  salubrity,  presents  such  an  appalling 
death-rate  among  children.  Wrong  living,  wrong  training, 
are  the  causes  of  many  of  these  deaths. 

The  young  people  of  California,  and  especially  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  vicinity,  are  constitutionally  opposed 
to  exercise,  and  this  indisposition  increases  as  they  ap- 
proach mature  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  average 
young  woman  of  San  Francisco  will  take  a  street  car  ra- 
ther than  walk  a  dozen  blocks ;  the  average  young  man 
holds  physical  prowess  in  contempt  and  allows  his  splen- 
did muscles  to  remain  undeveloped,  while  he  cultivates 
ball-room  graces  or  prepares  himself  to  be  a  weak  repre- 
sentative of  some  learned  profession. 

The  evil  is  not  one  which  can  be  remedied  in  a  day; 
but  The  San  Franciscan  knows  of  no  better  beginning 
than  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  studies  which  will 
take  our  young  people  out  of  doors  and  on  long  tramps 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Such  exercise,  when  it 
is  not  a  common  custom,  will  never  be  observed  as  a 
matter  of  habit ;  but  place  some  definite  object  in  view, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  distances  are  annihilated,  the 
mind  is  aroused  to  new  activity,  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
sea-shore  are  invested  with  new  interest,  and  healthful 
weariness  is  regarded  as  a  light  toll  to  reach  the  ends  in 
view.  The  natural  sciences  alone  promise  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

The  young  student  is  at  first  omnivorous  in  his  tastes; 
the  plants,  the  animal  life,  the  rocks,  interest  him  alike. 
By  and  by  he  realizes  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly 
finishing  even  one  line  of  research,  and  willingly  limits 
himself  to  some  favorite  branch.  Even  in  the  beginning 
he  needs  the  aid  of  older  heads;  and  to  this  end  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  scientific  gentlemen  have  prepared,  in 
their  separate  specialties,  simple  and  comprehensive  sug- 
gestions for  young  beginners,  which  are  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  natural  resources  of  our  state.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Ro well's  interesting  paper  on  Conchology 
forms  the  initial  number  of  these  sketches,  all  of  which 
will  shortly  be  incorporated  into  a  hand-book,  which  will 
be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  young  students  as  well  as 
grown-up  seekers  after  knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  unusual  inducements 
which  our  state  presents  to  those  interested  in  any  branch 
of  scientific  study.    California  is  not  yet  one  halt  ex- 


plored, and  many  notable  discoveries  can  be  insured  to 
the  earnest  collector. 


The  provisions  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt's  will  have 
raised  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  allowing  unlimited 
freedom  in  piling  up  and  bequeathing  great  fortunes.  It 
was  the  wish  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  make  his 
fortune  a  perpetual  accumulation.  It  was  with  this  wish 
that  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  money  to  William  H., 
and  he  in  turn,  after  trebling  his  fortune,  has  continued 
this  policy  by  dividing  the  management  of  his  immense 
estate  between  his  two  elder  sons.  Every  provision  has 
been  made  for  keeping  the  property  intact,  and  for  in- 
creasing it.  There  is  no  law  of  entail  in  this  country,  but 
Vanderbilt  has  accomplished  much  the  same  end  by  the 
creation  of  a  species  of"  impersonal  fund" — trusting  to 
family  spirit  and  tradition  to  do  the  rest.  The  boundless 
possibilities  of  accumulation  offered  by  such  an  immense 
sum  may  well  set  the  country  to  thinking.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt  received  sixty  millions  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1877;  in  1885  he  dies  worth  two  hundred  mill- 
ions. This  immense  accumulation  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years  was  not  accomplished  by  any  brilliant  financial 
genius.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
a  genius.  He  possessed  the  qualities  of  caution  and  shrewd- 
ness. To  these  he  added  the  power  of  sixty  millions  of 
money,  and  the  result  is  seen.  Two  questions  are  sug- 
gested by  the  state  of  the  case.  Should  there  be  a  legisla- 
tive limit  to  the  accumulation  of  property  by  a  single  per- 
son? secondly,  should  there  be  a  legislative  limit  to  the 
amount  of  a  single  bequest  ?  These  are  serious  questions, 
and  questions  that  the  coming  century  must  deal  with. 


The  practice  introduced  by  our  recent  murderers  of 
relieving  the  world  of  their  presence  and  the  state  of  the 
expense  of  proving  them  innocent,  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended. Within  the  last  two  weeks  Mr.  Wrhite,  of  Oak- 
land, and  Mr.  Brown,  late  of  Cheyenne  and  recently  of 
this  city,  have  made  a  very  neat  job  of  the  felo-de-se, 
though  they  showed  up  rather  poorly  in  the  murder  line, 
the  assaulted  party  surviving  in  both  cases.  The  amount 
saved  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  de- 
ceased gentlemen  foots  up  to  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  the  result  is  much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  only  when 
we  look  at  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Messrs. 
White  and  Brown  that  we  can  appreciate  their  act  at  its 
true  worth.  One,  two,  or  even  three  years  as  the  pet  of 
the  prison,  the  attentions,  flowers,  tears,  love  and  affec- 
tion of  admiring  females,  the  blessings  of  priests  and 
preachers,  a  trial  before  twelve  men  who  never  read  the 
papers,  a  plea  of  momentary  insanity,  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  amid  the  cheers  of  an  admiring  crowd,  dozens  of 
strong  men  to  bear  them  out  of  the  court-room  on  their 
shoulders— these  are  a  few  of  the  enjoyments  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good.  The  manifestation  of  such 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable. 
We  trust  their  example  may  be  followed  by  all  future 
murderers.  There  is  but  one  improvement  to  suggest: 
the  suicide  should  precede  the  murder. 

The  logical  result  of  O'Donnellism  and  Sand-lot  was 
seen  on  Tuesday,  when  the  police  arrested  four  men  who 
were  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Anarchism  has 
never  flourished  in.  America,  and  this  manifestation  of 
European  ideas  was  in  itself  an  importation.  Three  of 
the  men  are  Germans  and  the  fourth  a  Russian.  This 
promising  quartet  was  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  and  plenty  by  assassinating  the  chief  men  of  the 
state  and  city,  and  blowing  up  a  number  of  buildings, 
with  the  incidental  slaughter  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Just  how  far  this  plot  extended,  and  whether  it 
was  backed  by  the  Anti-Coolie  League,  or  the  Socialists, 
or  was  confined  to  the  arrested  men,  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion that  may  be  answered  in  time.  It  is  a  commentary 
on  the  looseness  of  our  naturalization  laws  that  Weis- 
mann,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  was  admitted  to  citizenship 
in  Judge  Maguire's  court  on  the  first  of  this  month.  A 
government  that  admits  such  wretches  to  its  most  pre- 
cious privileges,  without  guarantees  or  promises  of  decent 
behavior,  shows  more  generosity  than  good  sense.  The 
law  should  be  made  to  cover  these  cases.  A  few  years  in 
prison  might  cool  the  ardor  of  anarchism  and  teach  for- 
eign ruffians  that  America  can  manage  her  own  affairs 
without  their  interference. 

The  Associated  Press  is  probably  misinformed  when  it 
states  that  Representative  Morrow's  Chinese  bill  will  not 
be  pressed  until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the  legality 
of  Hoffman  and  Sabin's  habeas  corpus  machine  for  admit- 
ting Chinamen.  The  case  of  Jung  Ah  Lung,  on  which 
the  decision  is  to  be  given,  is  still  before  the  CircuitUourt, 
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awaiting  the  foregone  conclusion  of  Judge  Sawyer's  de- 
cision. The  likelihood  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  before  the  Exclusion  act  expires  is  so  small  that 
Mr.  Morrow  will  not  hesitate  to  press  his  bill  to  an  early 
vote.  A  stringent  bill  to  regulate  minutely  the  procedure 
in  the  Chinese  cases — so  strictly  drawn  that  neither  the 
Treasury  department  nor  the  courts  can  defeat  its  pro- 
visions—is what  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed  at  once.  Tf 
Congress  can  not  protect  the  laws  from  the  evasions  and 
revisions  of  its  own  agents,  it  might  save  its  dignity  by 
turning  the  whole  business  of  law-making  over  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  courts.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  advisory  body  whose 
recommendations  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
governing  powers  is  not  a  pleasing  spectacle. 


ART  NOTES. 


KY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  lady  artists,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Art  Association  on  Pine  street,  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening  with  a  grand  reception,  which  was  attended  by 
the  most  cultured  element  of  local  society.  It  is  saying 
little  to  assert  that  the  interest  in  this  exhibit  exceeds  that 
generally  accorded  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  saying  more  to  declare  that  the  pictures  justify 
such  an  interest. 

To  Miss  Mary  Bates,  who  has  charge  ol  the  decorations, 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  creating  the  most  beautiful 
picture  of  all — a  picture  painted  with  nature's  living  pig- 
ments, wherein  branch  and  leaf,  blossom  and  fruit,  each 
play  a  part;  where  great  palm  leaves  lift  their  fluted  disks, 
maize  and  rushes  are  clustered  in  lance-tipped  sheafs,  lace- 
like mosses  hang  from  naked  boughs,  ferns  and  lichens  and 
all  treasures  of  the  forests  are  temptingly  arrayed.  Pro- 
fuse as  the  decorations  are,  they  are  never  obtrusive,  and 
form  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  array  of  paintings,  which 
is  supposed  to  constitute  the  leading  interest  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Miss  Ingalsbe  and  Miss  Randall  rendered  material  as- 
sistance in  the  arrangemenrSind  design,  and  the  silks  which 
play  such  an  important  role  as  draperies,  are  specimens 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler's  beautiful  decorated  silks,  made  famous 
through  the  Associated  Artists,  of  New  York. 

Madame  de  l'Aubiniere  has  contributed  one  picture 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  among  the  most 
appreciative  art-lovers  in  the  city,  and  which  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  mention.  It  is  a  large  water-color — 
probably  the  largest  ever  painted  in  this  country, — and  is 
called  "The  Harvest  of  the  Poor."  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Cernay  La  Ville,  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  where  there 
exists  a  peasantry  simpler,  truer  and  more  innocent  in 
their  habits  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.  It  is  past 
sunset  on  a  summer  evening,  and  a  light  haze  has  settled 
overall  the  landscape,  a  mild  glow,  deepening  into  a  warm 
red  at  the  horizon,  illuminates  the  western  sky,  above  a 
line  of  distant  purple  hills,  across  the  narrow  head  of  the 
Cernay  Lake,  where  on  the  nearer  shore  there  is  a  faint 
suggestion  of  village  spires  and  cottage  homes.  On  the 
hill  slope  in  the  foreground  a  group  of  peasant  women  are 
garnering  the  scattered  grain.  One  superb  figure,  a  wo- 
man of  middle  age,  whose  noble  face  is  lined  with  care, 
has  raised  her  sheafto  her  shoulder  and  steadies  it  there 
with  one  uplifted  hand,  while  the  other  arm  is  held  akimbo, 
as  she  stands  like  some  sculptured  figure  against  the  dy- 
ing light  in  the  sky.  Behind  her  is  a  beautiful  Semitic 
face,  looking  out  from  the  canvass  with  dark,  bewitching 
eyes.  A  weary  mother  holding  a  little  child  by  the  hand, 
is  plodding  homeward,  and  in  the  rear  the  stout  form  of  a 
homely  elderly  woman  emphasizes  the  beauty  of  the 
younger  figures.  At  the  left  a  woman  stoops  to  the  ground 
in  the  act  of  tying  her  sheaf, — a  difficult  subject,  admirably 
executed.  The  whole  canvas  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  poet- 
ical sentiment,  reminding  one  of  Millet's  peasant  pictures, 
but  it  has  a  wealth  and  delicacy  of  coloring  which  differs 
from  the  somber,  subdued  tones  of  the  latter. 

Madame  de  l'Aubiniere  has  further  enriched  the  ex- 
hibition with  a  dreamy  picture,  "Homeless,"  where  a 
weary  peasant  girl  rests  on  a  mossy  bank  beside  a  forest 
road,  looking  sorrowfully  where  an  opening  reveals  the 
peaceful  homes  of  the  valley  and  a  happy  mother  leading 
a  little  child  is  silhouetted  against  the  sunset  sky.  This 
painting  is  characterized  by  the  same  deep,  poetic  senti- 
ment, the  same  repose,  which  distinguish  the  former,  and 
although  in  a  lower  key,  displays  the  same  tender  modu- 
lation of  color.  A  study  of  a  head,  "  The  Sailor's  Wife," 
is  not  particularly  noticeable.  "  Japanese  Tea"  presents 
a  rich  piece  of  coloring,  skillfully  handled.  In  the 
treatment  of  her  forest  scene,  "  Among  the  Redwoods  at 
Duncan's  Mills,"  the  Madame  is  not  so  happy.  The  com- 
position and  drawing  are  good,  the  light  is  excellent,  but 
the  trees,  which  should  embody  the  vigor  and  beauty  of 
the  picture,  are  like  Miss  Hopps's  weak  caricature  of  the 
sturdy  giants  of  the  forest.  The  trunks  have  none  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  wood.  They  could  be  felled  with 
a  cheese-knife.  The  foliage  is  sickly  and  unreal.  As  a 
sketch,  the  painting  would  form  an  excellent  suggestion. 
As  a  finished  picture  it  is  a  travesty. 

For  years  there  has  been,  in  local  art  circles,  a  feeling 


of  bitter  rivalry  between  the  champions  of  two  young 
San  Francisco  ladies  who  early  exhibited  marked  talents 
as  animal  painters.  Not  even  the  intelligence  that  the 
ladies  in  question  were  diligently  pursuing  their  studies 
abroad  together,  and  living  in  perfect  amity  under  the 
same  roof,  has  sufficed  to  cool  the  ardor  of  their  opposing 
allies.  The  sense  of  rivalry  has  been  fanned  to  a  blaze 
by  the  appearance  of  every  new  picture  sent  out  by  these 
ambitious  artists.  When  there  came  to  this  coast  last 
spring  a  dainty  little  meadow  scene,  by  Miss  Strong,  rep- 
resenting a  child  threading  its  way  through  tall,  billowy 
reaches  of  wild  flowers,  her  admirers  straightway  vaunted 
their  triumph : 

"She  can  not  only  go  far  ahead  of  Miss  Lotz  in  animal 
painting,  but  she  is  bound  by  no  narrow  limitations,  and 
is  equally  strong  in  landscape.  The  picture  is  an  idyl ; 
sketchy,  poetic,  perfect  in  drawing  and  coloring.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Matilda  Lotz  can  come  up  to 
that!" 

When  the  sheep  paintings  by  Miss  Lotz  arrived  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Art  Association  a  few  months  since,  there 
was  widespread  rejoicing  among  his  friends : 

"  Verboeckhoven!"  cried  one,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  suggestion  that  the  young  lady  had  approached  close- 
ly to  the  great  master  in  this  peculiar  study:  "Ver- 
boeckhoven is  no  where!  His  sheep  are  wooden  images 
compared  to  these.  Mark  the  lightness  of  the  wool,  the 
expression  of  the  heads,  the  wonderful  touches  about  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Verboeckhoven  can't  hold  a  candle  to 
little  Matilda   Lotz,   and  as  for  Lizzie  Strong!  " 

Naturally  much  interest  centers  about  the  six  new  pict- 
ures in  the  present  exhibition  which  bear  the  signatures 
of  these  two  industrious  women.  Miss  Strong's  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers  can  not  help  acknowledging  that  Miss 
Lotz  is  many  points  ahead.  The  two  salon  pictures  are 
not  easily  compared,  for  Miss  Lotz's  is  a  large  and  com- 
plex study  of  a  number  of  street  dogs  feasting  upon  the 
contents  of  an  overturned  barrel  of  refuse,  while  Miss 
Strong's  picture  is  a  small  canvas,  presenting  simply  the 
head  of  a  Sintong  Hound.  Neither  of  these  pictures 
are  thoroughly  agreeable  or  are  true  exponents  of  the 
artist's  abilities.  There  are  spirited  touches  in  the  hound's 
head,  and  there  is  animation  in  the  eye ;  but  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  head  is  strained  and  unpleasant  to  look 
upon,  and  in  detail  it  does  not  far  excel  a  recent  produc- 
tion of  a  pupil  of  the  Art  School.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  composition  of  Miss  Lolz's  picture  is  good, 
there  is  not  enough  told  to  justify  the  breadth  of  canvas. 
They  are  real  dogs— every  one  of  them, — but  the  tan-col- 
ored terrier  who  forms  the  most  conspicuous  figure  looks 
as  if  his  coat  had  been  singed  or  planted  with  bristles,  or 
had  passed  through  some  strange  ordeal,  entirely  outside 
of  the  range  of  ordinary  canine  experience.  H  is  comrades 
present  more  of  a  normal,  dog-like  look,  but  a  small  setter 
in  the  back  ground  is  less  clearly  defined  than  light  and 
and  distance  justify. 

The  advantage  held  by  Miss  Lotz  over  her  rival  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  latter  has  touched  the 
highest  mark  in  her  salon  picture,  Miss  Lotz  presents  two 
other  studies  which  are  far  better  than  the  large  one.  Two 
setter  pups,  sitting  on  their  haunches  in  a  field  suggestive 
of  hidden  coverts,  defy  the  most  captious  criticism,  and 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  every  sportsman.  Their  air  of 
rakish  wisdom,  their  watchful,  soft-brown  eyes,  the  silken 
gloss  on  their  heads,  and  long,  pendant  ears,  their  softly- 
curling  hair  are  all  portrayed  with  a  technical  skill  as 
marvelous  as  the  underlying  humorous  appreciation  of 
dog  nature.  The  companion  picture,  of  sheep  pensively 
reposing  in  a  meadow,  shows  equal  skill  and  fidelity. 

"  La  Premiere  Chasse,"  Miss  Strong's  second  picture, 
where  two  setters — apparently  the  same  model  which 
served  Miss  Lotz — are  seen  flying  through  the  field  in 
pursuit  of  game,  deals  with  a  difficult  theme.  They  are 
unsightly  objects,  the  accuracy  of  whose  pose  could  only 
be  verified  by  instantaneous  photography,  and  whose 
beauty  no  well-balanced  mind  could  be  induced  to  ac- 
knowledge. Nor  are  the  birds,  which  rise  into  the  air, 
redeeming  features  of  the  painting.  Miss  Strong's  third 
picture,  "  Rubinstein,"  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
portrait  of  the  eminent  composer,  but  merely  a  gray  Per- 
sian cat,  with  unkempt  fur  and  a  very  fiendish  expression 
of  countenance,  This  last  unhappy  attribute  tends  to 
divert  attention  from  the  technical  work,  which  is  most 
creditable. 

The  exhibition  has  already  borne  good  fruit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  one  artist ;  and  yet  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
discovered  as  yet,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  her  where- 
abouts or  to  have  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
talented  lady.  The  one  specimen  of  her  work  which  she 
has  submitted  has  aroused  general  interest  and  surprise. 
It  is  the  head  of  an  English  farm  girl,  and  does  not  meet 
with  the  parenthetical  comment,  "A  study  from  life,'  to 
prove  its  claims  as  an  original  study.  The  face  is  thct  of 
a  noble  specimen  of  healthful  womanhood,  and  the  fii  ;ly 
schooled  art  which  attains  its  object  without  betraying  the 
mechanical  means  by  which  it  is  reached  rebukes  the 
broad  painting  of  the  impressionists.  The  coloring  is  true 
and  positive,  revealing  the  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
bare  throat  is  exquisitly  modeled.  The  name,  "  Marian 
Weekes,"  is  the  only  clue  to  the  artist ;  but  if  it  is  possible 
to  find  her  out,  the  readers  of  the  San  Franciscan  shall 
learn  more  about  her  in  our  next  issue. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Evans  contributes  two  pictures  whicl 
exceptionally  original,  and  both  of  which  confirm  iw 
reputation  as  a  strong  and  subtle  colorist.  One  is  called 
"Well,  the  Democrats  have  it !"  and  represents  an  old 
man  lifting  his  head  from  an  intent  perusal  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  with  a  charming  mixture  of  disgust  and  resig- 
nation on  his  face.  The  picture  is  charming,  spirited 
and  expressive ;  the  old  man's  head  is  admirably  modeled, 
and  the  wrinkled  skin  has  the  warmth  and  texture  of  life. 
The  second  picture  by  Mrs.  Evans  which  attracts  atten- 
tion is  a  delightful  little  fancy,  "Life  is  a  Joke  that's  Just 
Begun,"  where  a  small  dark  maiden,  masquerading  in 
Chinese  costume,  kneels  before  an  oriental  screen,  her 
laughing  features  hidden  behind  a  huge  fan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  pair  of  sparkling  dark  eyes,  while  her  doll, 
also  an  oriental,  grins  sympathetically  from  its  post  be- 
side the  wall. 

Nellie  Hopps  has  contributed  many  pictures  to  the  ex- 
hibit, the  majority  of  which  show  a  marked  advance  over 
her  former  productions.  The  best  are,  "  The  Old  Wall," 
a  scene  on  the  Passaic  river,  where  some  poetic  license  is 
taken  with  the  lights  and  coloring,  but  which  has  an 
element  of  ideality  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  "Ala- 
meda Farm-house  "  strikes  another  key,  truer  to  nature, 
and  pastoral  in  its  solitude,  its  quiet  harmony  and  un- 
broken distances.  The  "Old  Apple  Tree"  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  three,  and  attracts  by  force  of  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  modesty.  The  gnarled  old  tree  by  the  side  of 
a  country  road  has  burst  into  sudden  bloom  and  beauty, 
as  if  in  a  last,  expiring  effort.  The  barren,  rocky  soil 
about  it,  its  slight  tenure  upon  the  caving  bank,  together 
with  its  isolation,  suggest  a  recent  poem,  by  Eben  E. 
Rixford,  "The  Unfruitful  Tree." 

Among  the  numerous  landscapes  by  Miss  Ella  A.  Penni- 
man,  almost  all  of  which  present  points  of  excellence,  is 
one  which  is  a  veritable  gem,  although  painted  on  a 
miniature  scale,  and  which  will  repay  a  long  look.  This 
is  "  The  Heide  See,  reflecting  the  Other  Spitz,"  a  view  in 
the  Tyrol. 

The  paintings  mentioned  are  those  about  which  centers 
the  chief  interest  of  the  exhibition.  There  are  many 
others  worthy  of  special  mention,  a  number  of  which  are 
of  equal  excellence,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  but 
which  deal  with  subjects  of  less  importance,  and  will  re- 
ceive attention  next  week. 

The  entire  list  of  exhibitors  is  herewith  presented : 

Madame  de  l'Aubiniere,  Mme.  Grandjean-Hofer, 

Madame  L.  de  la  Bouglise,  Clara  McChesney, 

Matilda  Lotz,  Mrs.  Wm.  Irelan, 

Elizabeth  J.  Strong,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Payne, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Evans,  Sara  B.  Gamble, 

Mrs  Dora  N.  Williams,  J.  I.  Haste, 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Boyd, 

Miss  H.  Philip,  E.  S.  Ryder, 

N.  M.  Cochrane,     '  Annie  Blakeslee, 

S.  M.  Campion,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Farnam, 

Mrs.  R.  Beck,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Kelley, 

E.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Wiester, 

Miss  M.  L.  Treat,  M.  13.  Morrison, 

Lucy  F.  Adams,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Don, 

Alice  H.  Vinzent,  Hattie  Bryant, 

Nellie  E.  Burrell,  Mrs.  M.  Tojetti, 

J.  H.  Dyer,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Granniss, 

Susie  Sroufe,  Mrs.  J  Preston  Moore, 

J.  E.  Dunn,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Irving, 

Gussie  Schmitt,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Higgins, 

S.  E.  Bender,  J.  Sola, 

Susie  Dugan,  Annie  L.  Harmon, 

Nellie  Hopps,  Anna  Benner, 

K.  C.  Vensano,  S.  Karnam, 

M.  M.  Selfridge,  H.  F.  Wilson, 

Marian  Weekes,  K.  Faust, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coffin, 

Alice'B.  Chittenden,  N.  Hosch, 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley,  Nellie  Stearns, 

C.  E.  Cunningham,  Miss  C.  P.  Hull, 

Cecil  Romer,  R.  F.  Lewis, 

E.  A.  Penniman,  Mrs.  Helen  Brodt, 

Mattie  E.  Huntington,  M.  Ryer, 

A.  E.  Rogers,  M.  C.  Richardson, 

G.  G.  Livermore,  Adile  B.  Carter, 

Ella  Bell,  Mrs  Etta  Ryhiner, 

Jessie  Kirk,  Rosa  Lewis, 

Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullin,     Mrs.  F.  A.  Fish, 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Brown,  Miss  Dean, 

M.  E.  Fountain,  Ida  A.  Killcy, 

Mrs.  Dan.  W.  Gelwicks,  Miss  |ennie  Hobbs, 

Mrs.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Vincent  Neal. 

The  four  last  named  appear  only  as  exhibitors  of  de- 
corated porcelain.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
Monday,  the  28th,  thus  extending  its  attractions  into  the 
holidays.  The  beautiful  decorations  will  remain  for  a 
few  days  longer. 


The  January  number  of  the  Overland  is  issued  in  time 
for  the  holiday  trade,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  time.  The  opening  article  is  a  story  by 
Leonard  Kip,  told  in  that  well-known  writer's  usual  charm- 
ing style — a  story  of  the  mining  days  of  '49,  with  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  "Golden  Graves."  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis  follows  with  a  sketch  of  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Ursu- 
lines"  from  France  to  New  Orleans,  in  1727.  "For 
Money,"  a  novel,  by  Helen  Lake,  is  begun;  and  the  other 
stories  are,  "  Mr.  Grigg's  Christmas,"  by  Kate  Heath,  and 
"In  Love  with  Two  Women,"  by  Sol.  Sheridan.  Aaron 
A.  Sargent  delivers  a  strong  reply  to  the  critics  of  his 
position  on  "  The  Wyoming  Anti-Chinese  Riot,"  and 
discusses  the  Chinese  question  in  a  most  sensible  and 
logical  manner.  H.  Sherwin  contributes  a  paper  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Chinese  Laborer."  The  poetry  and  the  departments  are 
good,  and  the  number  is  well  worth  buying. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Notk:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  exiravagance  in  dress,  and  lor 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains,  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.]   

A  few  months  ago  two  advertisements  were  inserted  in 
a  New  York  newspaper,  the  one  calling  for  a  housemaid, 
at  three  dollars  a  week  with  board,  the  other  for  a  copyist, 
at  seven  dollars  a  week  without  board.  There  were  five 
hundred  and  four  applicants  for  the  second  and  only  one 
for  the  first  position,  although,  at  first  sight,  the  wages 
would  seem  to  be  equivalent.  A  writer  in  Good  House- 
keeping discusses  the  question  from  a  sensible  and  original 
point  of  view : 

"  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  universal  instinct  is  never 
wholly  foolish  and  unreasoning,  and  in  this  case  a  closer 
study  of  facts  will  show  it  to  have  some  rational  basis.  To 
begin  with,  the  financial  advantages  of  a  service  place  are 
not  always  so  great  as  would  appear.  When  the  money 
to  be  paid  for  board  goes  to  swell  the  home  exchequer,  as 
it  very  often  does,  it  is  of  little  advantage  to  a  girl  to  be 
boarded  by  her  employer.  If  the  copyist  at  seven  dollars 
a  week  must  pay  four  for  board  and  lodging,  she  is  clearly 
no  better  off  than  the  housemaid  at  three.  But  if  the 
four  dollars  are  paid  to  her  father  or  mother,  the  gain  to 
them  is  very  considerable,  for  in  a  large  family  of  thrifty 
working  people  the  actual  cost  of  good  and  sufficient  food 
for  each  person  need  not  exceed  one  fourth  that  sum. 

"  In  the  very  large  number  of  cases  where  the  workini; 
woman  can  not  live  at  home,  or  has  none,  while  the 
financial  situation  is  the  same  the  balance  as  to  safety 
and  comfort  would  seem  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the 
housemaid.  But  is  it  so?  Are  the  quarters  assigned  to 
servants  in  the  majority  of  houses  much  better  than  those 
they  would  find  in  decent  boarding-houses  at  four  dollars 
a  week?  Small,  ill-furnished,  chill,  with  no  provision  for 
seclusion  and  no  possibility  of  choice  of  companionship, 
what  girl  of  common  human  feeling  would  not  shrink 
from  a  situation  which  offers  her  home  comforts  such  as 
these?  In  her  boarding-house  she  may  close  her  door, — 
at  the  worst  she  may  choose  her  companion;  in  a  service 
place  her  bed-fellow  may  be  coarse,  untidy,  repulsive  to 
the  last  degree,  and  she  is  powerless  even  to  object. 

"The  protection  afforded  in  domestic  service  is  too 
often  only  in  name.  The  scanty  leisure  of  the  house- 
maid is  her  own,  with  no  thought  of  interest  or  inquiry 
from  her  employer  as  to  her  mode  of  spending  it.  A 
vicious,  even  a  thoughtless,  fellow-servant  may  be  the 
means  of  harm  incalculable,  ot  which  the  mistress  never 
so  much  as  dreams.  And  to  say  that  the  working  girl  is 
subject  to  the  same  dangers  in  her  boarding-house  is 
simply  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  one  situation  is 
like  the  other  as  far  as  safety  goes. 

"  As  to  leisure,  how  vastly  superior  is  the  copyist's  to 
the  housemaid's  place  !  Her  evenings  are  her  own,  not 
necessarily  fondle  recreation,  still  less,  perhaps,  for  self- 
improvement,  but  very  probably  for  the  needlework 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  lives  and  economies 
of  women.  The  housemaid  of  to-day  rarely  sews,  rarely 
has  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  even  to  repair,  still 
less  to  make,  her  own  wardrobe.  Her  daily  work  unfits 
her  hands  for  the  needle,  and  the  late  hours,  at  least  of 
city  life,  give  her  little  leisure  to  employ  it  if  this  were  not 
so.  From  this  results  a  positive  financial  disadvantage ;  and 
to  her  mind  and  character  the  loss  is  really  a  serious  one, 
for  no  womanly  occupation  is  so  refining  and  uplifting  as 
needlework. 

"The  case,  then,  fairly  considered,  seems  not  to  go 
wholly  against  the  women  who  shrink  trom  domestic  service. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  be  understood.  It  is  necessary  that 
many  women  should  be  household  servants ;  it  is  no  less 
necessary  that  they  should  be  respectable,  capable,  re- 
liable. Something  must  be  done  to  make  service  a  de- 
sirable employment,  and  it  is  for  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses to  do  that  thing.  Higher  wages  alone  will  not  do  it, 
nor  the  "  rocking  chairs  in  the  kitchen"  that  have  become 
such  a  by-word.  It  must  be  done  by  such  a  provision  of 
substantial  benefit— other  than  financial,  to  accrue  to  the 
servant— as  will  outweigh  the  real  ills  of  that  social  pro- 
scription which  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offending  occupation." 


The  Editor  of  "Jib/nan's  Realm"  wishes  to  enter  a 
word  of  protest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  word  of  praise, 
for  our  San  Francisco  women.  The  manufacturers,  aided 
and  abetted  by  certain  fashion  magazines,  appear  to  have 
cast  out  a  tempting  bait  to  defective  judgment  this  sea- 
son, in  the  form  of  a  variety  of  high-colored  and  showy 
materials  with  which  a  portion  of  our  female  population 
have  been  readily  enshared.  No  person  of  sensitive  taste 
can  tread  the  streets  these  sunny  December  days  without 
being  tortured  by  the  flaring  colors  and  shocking  combi- 
nations which  disfigure  many  young  and  pretty  women. 
An  English  lawyer  who  has  lately  been  enrolled  among 
our  citizens,  soon  after  his  arrival  received  a  letter  from  a 
famous  solicitor  in  London,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  late 
Prince  Leopold,  who  innocently  congratulated  his  friend 
upon  sharing  "the  wild,  free  life  of  San  Francisco."  Could 
this  learned  English  gentleman  have  a  glimpse  of  Kearny 


or  Market  street  on  a  bright  afternoon  he  might  have  felt 
justified  in  going  farther,  and  have  warned  his  friend 
against  trusting  the  lovely  savages  who  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  population ;  for  it  is  a  relic  of  savagery  to 
border  a  blue  dress  with  an  eight-inch  red  band;  to  cover 
a  gay-colored  walking  dress  with  lace  from  the  hem  to 
the  belt  and  wear  over  it  a  fur-trimmed  jacket;  to  wear 
a  scarlet  bonnet  with  a  flame-colored  feather  rising  a  foot 
into  the  air,  and  tied  with  crimson  strings  which  fall  to 
the  waist.  The  women  who  dare  these  extravagances  of 
style  may  congratulate  themselves  if  they  are  taken  for 
nothing  worse  than  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  how  agreeably  and  tastefully  others  have 
employed  the  new  fabrics,  toning  down  a  high  note 
here  by  a  low  note  there,  grasping  artistic  combinations, 
and  devising  costumes  which  are  a  study  for  the  artist  and 
belong  to  an  altogether  new  and  delightful  school  of  dress. 

Cabbage  is  not  fragrant,  but  its  leaves  curve  as  grace- 
fully as  those  of  the  acanthus,  and  they  are  used  for  the 
pattern  of  a  magnificent  new  broc.ide,  the  color  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  dark-red  cabbage.  The  green  variety, 
or,  as  they  say  in  its  native  wilds,  the  "yaller"  cabbage, 
has  a  pretty  tint  of  its  own ;  why  not  use  that,  and  why 
not  have  maize  brocades  with  Indian-corn  figures,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  harvest? 

The  Philadelphia  Press  shows,  in  a  few  wise  words,  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  health  and  strength  paid  by  women  who 
insist  upon  having  small  waists:  "Women  must  excel  in 
order  to  be  successful.  Excellence  implies  strength — not 
spasmodic,  nervous  strength,  which  makes  an  effort  once 
in  a  while,  under  extraordinary  pressure,  but  the  strength 
w  hich  can  turn  off  daily  work  without  excessive  fatigue — 
the  strength  which  leaves  the  eye  still  bright  and  the  step 
elastic  after  a  long  day  behind  the  counter,  over  the  sew- 
ing-machine, at  the  desk,  at  the  easel,  in  the  kitchen,  in 
the  school-room.  Such  strength  as  this  does  not  go  with 
a  small  waist.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  can  never 
— unless,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in  exceptional  cases — 
be  found  in  women  with  small  waists.  Strong  back  and  ab- 
dominal muscles — muscles  which  can  do  their  work  with- 
out the  deadly  props  of  steel  and  whalebone  now  so  uni- 
versally worn,  a  large  digestive  capacity,  a  rapid  and  ut- 
terly unobstructed  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  the 
arteries — these  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  health  and 
strength.    And  these  things  take  up  room." 


Mrs.  Jennie  June  Croly,  president  of  Sorosis,  is  danger- 
ously ill  with  brain  fever. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Powers,  of  Troy,  New  York,  is  ninety- 
five  years  old,  and  at  the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  D. 
Powers  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bethune,  a  practicing  architect  of  Chicago, 
has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 

Maggie  Welch,  fifteen  years  old,  of  South  Boston,  has 
been  presented  with  a  silver  medal,  by  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, for  saving  Thomas  Lannigan  from  drowning. 

Mrs.  Duff,  one  of  "Josh  Billings's"  daughters,  is  a  woman 
of  rare  ingenuity  and  of  uncommon  artistic  taste  and  abil- 
ity. She  is  very  charitable,  giving  liberally  of  her  time 
and  handiwork. 

Miss  Adelaide  Rudolph,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  Latin  Professor  of  the  State  University  of  Kansas. 
She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  granddaughter  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  J.  S.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  prominent  in  Grand 
Army  circles. 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  Mace  is  said  to  be  wintering  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Mace  is  a  Bangor,  Maine,  lady,  of  rare  re- 
finement and  personal  grace.  Her  poems  show  the 
highest  intellectual  culture,  and  are  published  in  the 
Atlantic,  Tlie  Century,  and  other  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  receives  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  under  a  bequest  of  the  late  Thomas  W. 
P.  Pierce,  the  railroad  capitalist.  Her  husband  receives 
the  same  sum.  Mr.  Pierce's  two  children  are  commend- 
ed to  Mrs.  Spofford,  "well  knowing,"  he  says,  "the 
value  which  her  considerate  care  and  affection  may  be  to 
them,  and  how  much  advantage  their  education  may  de- 
rive from  her  oversight  and  advice." 

Mrs.  Parker,  a  Democrat,  has  been  appointed  post- 
mistress at  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  in  place  of 
her  husband,  who  was  removed  from  the  office  for  his 
Republican  partisanship.  Commenting  on  this,  the 
Woman's  Tribune  shrewdly  says :  "Opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  on  the  ground  lest  political  difference  might  pro- 
duce domestic  difficulties,  take  note  of  this  item.  Almost 
any  Republican  would  be  willing  his  wife  shou'd  be  a 
Democrat  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  postoffice  in  the 
family." 

Pearl  necklaces,  strung  in  all  manner  of  dainty  devices, 
are  the  latest  caprice  in  jewelry,  and  a  very  charming  re- 
vival of  an  old  fashion.  Most  of  them  are  without  a  trace 
of  gold,  but  some  have  a  little  visible  in  the  clasp;  and 
those  best  liked  are  made  entirely  of  seed  pearls.  The 
Roman  pearl  strings,  four  of  which  cost  about  as  much  as 
one  of  the  frosty  wreaths  of  genuine  pearls,  are  more  effec- 
tive, but,  like  all  imitations, they  lack  something  of  the 
beauty  of  the  original.   It  is  said  that  pearl  necklaces 


costing  seventy-five  thousand  or  eighty  thousand  dollars 
are  frequently  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  statement  may 
be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt ;  and  a  young  woman 
who  gets  one  worth  fifty  dollars  for  her  Christmas  uift  may 
consider  herself  fortunate,  for  those  sold  at  that  price  are 
beautiful  ornaments. 


"What  is  the  population  of  the  world,  papa?"  asked 
six-vear-old  Edith,  who  was  making  up  sums  for  herself  on 
a  new  slate.  "  You  must  not  interrupt  me  now,  Edith," 
said  her  father,  who  was  writing  at  the  same  table.  "Go 
to  Miss  Smith,"  referring  to  her  governess.  Her  father 
was  not  so  busy,  however,  but  that  he  heard  and  was 
amused  by  her  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  soon  after :  "  I 
know  how  I  can  find  out  myself.  I'll  look  in  the  back  of 
the  geography  for  the  United  States  and  for  Europe,  and 
then  I  can  add  Aunt  Mary's  baby  and  Aunt  Jessie's  baby, 
and  that  will  give  it  to  me  exactly." — Harper's  Bazar. 


OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 

The  following  receipts  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Book  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan. 

Wheat  Muffins:  These  are  very  fine,  and  well  worth 
knowing  how  to  make.  One  pound  of  light  bread  dough ; 
butter,  size  of  an  egg ;  one  basting-spoonful  of  milk ;  one 
teaspoonful  of  sugar;  two  yolks,  or  one  egg;  one  ounce 
of  sugar;  little  salt.  Take  the  piece  of  dough — about 
two  large  cupfuls — from  your  light  bread  that  was  set  to  , 
rise  over  night.  Two  hours  before  breakfast,  work  in  the 
ingredients  named,  and  beat  the  stiff  batter  thus  made 
against  the  side  of  the  pan  until  it  is  very  elastic  and 
smooth.  Let  rise  in  a  warm  place  about  an  hour.  The 
muffin  rings  should  be  two  inches  across,  and  one  inch 
deep.  Grease  them;  set  in  a  greased  pan,  half  fill  with 
the  batter,  which  should  be  thin  enough  to  settle  down 
smooth,  but  thick  enough  not  to  run  under  the  rings;  let 
rise  half  an  hour;  bake  ten  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Orange  Ice:  Three  pints  of  water,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
four,  five  or  six  oranges,  according  to  size ;  one  lemon — 
juice  only,  if  the  oranges  are  sweet;  four  whites  of  eggs. 
Make  a  thick  syrup,  by  boiling  the  sugar  with  very  little 
water;  pull  two  or  three  of  the  oranges  apart,  after  peel- 
ing, by  the  natural  divisions,  and  drop  the  pieces  into  the 
boiling  syrup,  carefully  excluding  the  seeds.  Grate  the 
yellow  zest  of  the  remaining  oranges  into  a  bowl,  and 
squeeze  in  the  juice;  then  pour  the  syrup  from  the  scalded 
slices  into  the  bowl,  and  keep  the  slices  on  ice,  to  be 
mixed  in  at  last.  Add  the  water  and  lemon  juice  to  the 
syrup  in  the  bowl ;  strain  into  a  freezer,  and  freeze. 
When  nearly  frozen  whip  the  four  whites  firm ;  stir  them 
in  and  beat  up  the  ice  till  it  looks  like  cream ;  cover  down 
and  pack  with  more  ice  and  salt,  and,  when  the  ice  has 
become  firm  enough,  mix  in  the  sugared  orange  slices 
gently,  without  breaking  them.  Serve  in  ice-cups,  glasses 
or  saucers. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese — Bechamel:  Five  ounces  of 
macaroni,  two  ounces  of  cheese,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
one  and  one  half  pints  of  milk  or  water,  two  eggs,  salt, 
parsley,  and  flour  thickening.  Boil  the  macaroni  by  itself, 
first  throwing  it  into  water  that  is  already  boiling  and 
salted.  Let  it  cook  only  twenty  minutes.  Then  drain  it 
dry,  and  put  into  a  pan  or  baking-dish  holding  about  three 
pints.  Chop  the  cheese,  not  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
the  macaroni  and  the  butter.  Beat  the  two  eggs 
and  the  pint  of  water  or  milk  together,  pour  them  on  the 
macaroni,  and  set  in  the  oven  to  bake.  While  it  is  getting 
hot,  boil  a  cup  of  milk  (the  remaining  half  pint  of  the  re- 
ceipt) and  thicken  it  with  a  rounded  tablespoonful  of  flour 
mixed  up  with  part  of  it  in  a  cup;  add  salt  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley;  and  when  the  macaroni  in 
the  oven  is  set  so  that  the  two  can  not  mix,  pour  this 
white  cream  sauce  on  top  of  it,  shut  up  the  oven,  and  let 
it  bake  a  yellow  brown.  This  makes  a  very  attractive 
dish,  as  the  yellow  cheese  and  custard  boils  up  in  spots 
among  the  white  sauce  and  parsley. 

A  Dish  of  Lamb  Cutlets  and  Toast:  Only  the  "  rack" 
or  ribs  can  be  used  this  way  with  good  effect — a  reason 
why  the  dish  of  cotelettes  d'agneau  is  accounted  choice 
above  its  merits.  The  necessary  selection  makes  it  dear. 
Take  the  rack,  and  cut  the  chops  at  home; — few  butchers 
will  trim  them  right.  First  cut  and  chop  off  all  the  back- 
bone at  once.  Saw  or  chop  off  the  ends  of  the  ribs  so  that  all 
the  cutlets  will  be  of  one  length — but  little  longer  than  the 
middle  finger.  Then  cut  through,  having  two  rib  bones 
in  each  chop;  carefully  cut  out  one  bone,  leaving  the 
double  allowance  of  meat  to  the  other,  and  trim  and 
scrape  the  end  of  that  clean  for  about  an  inch.  Then 
flatten  the  cutlets  with  the  side  of  the  cleaver,  and  finally 
trim  off  the  ragged  edges  to  neat  and  compact  propor- 
tions. And  now,  once  for  all,  we  have  the  lamb  cutlets 
trimmed  the  way  people  like  them,  and  ready  for  cooking. 
The  different  accompaniments  and  sauces  for  them  make 
the  great  number  of  styles  in  which  they  are  served. 

Pear  Salad— Desert  Dish :  Five  large  yellow  pears,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one  lemon — juice  only, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  kirschenwasser.  Pare  and  core  the 
pears  and  slice  them  into  a  glass  bowl,  squeeze  the  lemon 
juice  over  the  slices,  and  cover  with  powdered  sugar. 
Keep  cold,  and  when  to  be  served  add  the  wineglassful 
of  kirschenwasser,  and  shake  to  mix.  Serve  in  glass  ice- 
dishes. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

7 he  North  American  Review  for  December  may  be 
called  a  historical  number,  both  from  its  topics  and  its 
contributors.  It  opens  with  an  article,  by  Colonel  Fred 
Grant,  entitled  Halleck's  Injustice  to  Grant.  This  article 
explains  how  Halleck  so  misrepresented  General  Grant, 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan  authorized  his  arrest.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
revelation,  and  is  told  almost  exclusively  in  extracts  from 
dispatches,  many  of  which  were  suppressed.  Motley  and 
Monarch,  a  prose  poem  on  Lincoln,  by  Ingersoll,  is  a 
marvelous  bit  of  rhetoric.  Rome  and  the  Inquisitions  is  a 
learned  Catholic  defense  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  against 
these  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  outside  of  Spain.  S.  Dana 
Horton  gives  a  rejoinder  to  the  silver  symposium  of  the 
November  number,  and  Israel  Green,  the  lieutenant 
who  struck  John  Brown  in  the  face  with  his  saber  after  he 
was  down,  tells  his  version  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair. 
Senator  Boutwell  and  General  Rosecrans  contribute  two 
articles  on  Johnson's  plot  and  on  Grant's  mistakes,  and 
Mr.  Rice  contributes  the  closing  article,  on  A  Dis- 
franchised People — the  citizens  of  Delaware. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  coming  year,  promises 
serials  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  and  William  H. 
Bishop,  in  addition  to  /ames's  Princess  Casamassima,  now 
running.  James  Russell  Lowell  will  resume  his  place  as  a 
contributor,  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  will  contribute 
some  short  stories.  The  Atlantic  still  maintains  its  place 
as  the  representative  of  our  best  and  most  permanent 
literature.  $4  a  year.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Since  the  price  of  the  English  edition  of  The  Century 
was  put  at  sixteen  pence,  Harper's  Magazine  has  forged 
ahead  of  it  in  circulation  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
The  English  sale  of  these  periodicals  is  chiefly  at  the  rail- 
way stations,  and  the  buyer  will  toss  down  an  even  shil- 
ling for  Harper's  who  will  not  wait  for  change  for  a 
Century.  The  Century's  war  papers  have  something  to 
do  with  the  difference  in  circulation,  too,  I  think.  The 
subject  is  not  a  widely  popular  one  over  there.  The 
present  sales  of  the  magazines,  I  understand  on  good  au- 
thority, are:  The  Century,  forty  thousand;  Ha?-per's, 
seventy  thousand.  Both  make  a  large  additional  profit 
by  their  English  advertising,  and  the  gains  of  their  foreign 
editions  are  actually  greater  than  those  of  any  of  the 
native  monthlies.  No  wonder  John  Bull  grumbles,  and 
seriously  considers  putting  a  Wellington  in  the  field  to 
give  the  invaders  battle  and  wrest  their  spoil  from  them. 
— To-Day. 

Last  year  Hie  Youth's  Companion  gave  three  thousand 
dollars  in  prizes  for  stories;  this  year  it  offers  five.  Last 
year  short  stories  only  were  demanded ;  this  year  there  is 
a  request  for  serials  as  well,  and  the  larger  prizes  offered 
are  for  these.  For  the  best  serial  for  boys  or  girls  the 
promise  is  $1,500,  for  the  second-best  $750,  for  the  third- 
best  $500.  For  the  best  short  story  for  boys  $500  will  be 
given ;  and  a  similar  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  best  short 
story  for  girls,  and  the  best  short  story  of  adventure. 
The  writer  of  the  second-best  short  story  will  in  each 
case  receive  $250.  The  serial  stories  must  not  contain 
more  than  eight  nor  less  than  five  chapters  of  3,000  to 
3,500  words  each.  The  short  stories  must  not  contain 
less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  4,000  words.  For  further 
particulars,  intending  competitors  should  address  the  as- 
sistant editors  of  the  Companion,  in  Boston. 

Every  artist  and  every  amateur  will  be  interested  in  the 
exhaustive  volume  on  Etching,  by  S.  R.  Koehler,  which 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  will  have  ready  before  the 
holidays.  The  book,  which  is  a  large  quarto,  contains 
an  outline  of  the  technical  processes  and  history  of  etch- 
ing,with  some  remarks  on  collections  and  collecting ;  and  is 
unique  in  that  it  contains  the  first  connected  history  of 
etching  ever  written,  all  the  books  on  engraving  hitherto 
published  having  treated  it  merely  as  a  subordinate  divi- 
sion of  the  general  subject.  It  is  very  fully  illustrated, 
containing  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
specimens,  thirty  of  which  are  etched  plates  by  old  and 
modern  masters. 

The  report  that  Alphonse  Daudet  has  revived  his  fa- 
mous old  hero  "Tartarin  of  Tarascon,"and  made  another 
book  about  him,  is  not  especially  gratifying  to  any  one 
who  admires  the  genius  which  created  The  Nabob  and 
Sidonie.  Tartarin  was  droll  enough  for  once;  but,  un- 
like Don  Quixote,  he  will  not  carry  the  weight  of  a  second 
volume.  The  power  of  Daudet,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wan- 
ing. His  recent  books  have  marked  a  steady  retrogression. 
The  absinthe  of  the  past  and  the  morphine  of  the  present 
have  combined  to  stupefy  one  of  the  most  brilliant  brains 
the  present  generation  has  given  to  literature. —  To-Day. 

The  critic  of  the  London  Athenceum  is  following  the 
example  of  Andrew  Lang  in  rendering  tribute  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas.  He  speaks  his  wholesome  contempt  of  the 
change  in  French  taste  "when  D'Artagnan  went  out  and 
Madame  Bovary  came  in,"  when  "the  Homeric  in  art 
was  ousted  by  the  advance  of  naturalism,  and  the  passions 
of  brave  men  and  the  romance  of  vigorous  and  honorable 
lives  were  replaced  by  the  heroics  of  hysteria,  the  poetry 
of  the  shambles  and  the  stews." 


The  fact  that  a  Sunday  paper  of  this  city  and  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  have  published  a  portrait  identically  the 
same,  one  giving  it  as  the  likeness  of  the  "gentlemanly 
burglar"  who  called  on  some  of  our  citizens  last  spring, 
and  the  other  as  the  portrait  of  M.  Clemenceau  the 
French  Radical  leader,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
The  people  who  like  newspaper  illustrations  are  just  as 
happy  as  if  the  pictures  had  been  different. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  Athena'tim  says  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  last 
book:  "Its  good  points  predominate;  the  characters  are 
strangely  marked,  and  stand  out  distinctly  after  the  narra- 
tive has  come  to  an  end.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  indica- 
tion of  power  in  the  author's  method  and  execution ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  detect  proof  of  the  exceptional  merit  which 
has  been  discerned  in  Where  the  Battle  7e>as  Fought  by  the 
author's  own  countrymen,  and  by  one  or  two  critics 
among  ourselves." 

The  pseudonym  of  "Sidney  Luska,"  which  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  As  It  Was  Written,  stands  for  Mr.  Henry 
Harland.  Mr.  Harland,  we  believe,  is  a  clerk  in  the 
Surrogate  Court,  New  York.  He  is  not  a  Jew,  as  has 
been  surmised,  though  he  has  given  the  subject  of  the  social 
and  commercial  position  of  the  Jews  much  study.  His 
success  as  a  writer  he  owes  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  who 
has  been  his  constant  friend  and  backer,  who  revised  his 
manuscript,  and  who  secured  him  a  publisher. 

An  exceedingly  shabby  pamphlet,  in  a  blue  paper 
wrapper,  sewed,  quarto  size,  and  containing  only  twenty- 
five  pages,  was  sold  in  London  the  other  day  for  forty 
guineas.  It  was  Shelley's  Adonais,  the  first  edition, 
printed  at  Pisa  in  1821.  High  as  this  price  is,  a  copy  of 
the  same  edition  sold  recently  for  47/.  The  price  was 
given,  in  both  cases,  not  by  a  private  collector  but  by  a 
bookseller. 

The  success  of  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize  competi- 
tion has  induced  S.  S.  McClure  to  offer  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  eight  prizes,  for  short  stories  of  "War,  Adventure, 
Dialect,  and  other  subjects."  He  offers  first  and  second 
prizes  of  seventy-five  and  fifty  dollars,  respectively,  under 
the  four  heads  mentioned.  Ambitious  writers  can  obtain 
full  particulars  by  sending  a  two-cent  stamp  to  S.  S. 
McClure,  New  York  city. 

Professor  James  Bryce  has  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged on  a  Life  of  Justinian.  His  labors  have  been  very 
much  interfered  with  by  his  political  engagements,  but 
he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  his  enterprise.  Mr. 
Bryce  will  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  great  general  Beli- 
sarius  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  able  to 
throw  a  fresh  and  more  favorable  light  on  the  marriage  of 
Justinian  to  the  famous,  or  the  infamous,  Theodora. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  new  work,  to  be  published  in 
the  spring,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  will  be  entitled 
Triumph  of  Democracy:  Fifty  Years  March  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  will  present,  in  a  novel  and  attractive  light,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  half  century, 
contrasting  it  with  the  progress  of  other  countries,  es- 
pecially Great  Britain. 

General  Logan's  book,  The  Great  Conspiracy,  will  be 
issued,  by  subscription  only,  early  in  the  spring.  The  pub- 
lishers are  A.  R.  Hart  &  Company,  15  Murray  street.  It 
is  possible  that  some  confusion  will  result  from  the  simi- 
larity of  this  title  to  that  of  General  Badeau's  novel,  Con- 
spiracy, just  issued  by  R.  Worthington. 

With  Miss  Murfree's  books  and  Mr.  Warner's  horse- 
back trips,  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see are  rapidly  becoming  storied  ground.  The  list  of 
writers  regarding  them  is  to  be  augmented  by  Miss  M.  G. 
McClelland,  of  Norwood,  Virginia,  whose  novel  Oblivion 
is  about  to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  writer  in  an  eastern  magazine  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  works  of  W.  D.  Howells  do  not  justify  his  fame. 
Mr.  Howells's  profitable  literary  engagements  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  enable  him  to  preserve  a  very  com- 
placent attitude. 

E.  P.  Roe  has  written  a  short  story  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Cincinnati  Graphic,  which  promises  to  be 
on  a  par  with  his  previous  efforts.  It  is  entitled  Taken 
Alive,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  arrest  of  a  criminal  in 
a  Western  mining  community. 

Cupples,  Upham  cSz:  Co.  will  soon  issue  an  interesting 
volume  entitled  Sketches  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland,  giving  a 
concise  account  of  the  organ  and  characteristics  of  the 
Scottish  clans,  together  with  a  colored  representation  of 
the  distinguishing  tartan  worn  by  each. 

The  second  volume  of  Grant's  Memoirs  will  appear  in 
March,  and  will  contain  over  six  hundred  pages,  thirty 
maps,  two  steel  plates,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  doc- 
ument of  Lee's  surrender.  An  exhaustive  index  to  the 
complete  work  will  accompany  this  volume. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  this  brilliant  theory: 
"Miss  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  in  one  of  her 
recent  stories,  twice  uses  the  expression  'dull  thud.'  In 
explanation  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  Miss  Craddock 
once  attended  a  hanging-bee  in  southern  Missouri." 

Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.  have  kept  only  eleven  copies 
of  TJiackeray's  London  out  of  one  hundred  copies  pub- 
lished. 

Tfie  Life  of  a  Prig,  by  "One,"  is  announced  by  a  Lon- 
don publisher. 


Verdi,  who  recently  celebrated  his  seventy-fourth  birth 
day,  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving 
his  opera  La  go,  of  which  much  has  been  expected,  un- 
finished. 

S.  S.  McClure  issues  a  beautiful  four-page  circular  of 
the  syndicate  stories  for  the  coming  quarter.  It  is  exe- 
cuted by  De  Vinne,  the  Century  printer,  on  heavy  linen 
paper,  with  head  piece  and  initials  in  color. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co's  holiday  bulletin  is  a  fine 
piece  of  book -work  of  itself.  The  cover  is  artistically 
designed,  and  the  portraits  of  our  well-known  authors 
make  it  worth  preserving.    Sent  free  on  application. 

The  first  edition  of  Ticknor  &  Co's  beautiful  collection 
of  Mr.  Howells's  poems  is  exhausted,  and  a  new  edition 
is  "on  the  press." 

The  issue  of  Forney's  Progress  has  ceased  forever,  for 
want  of  support. 

M.  Zola's  forthcoming  work,  entitled  L'CEuvre,  will 
deal  with  the  world  of  artists  and  studios. 

The  poems  of  Sidney  Lanier,  recently  published  by 
Scribner's  Sons,  have  reached  a  second  edition. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


Governor  Hill's  appointment  of  George  H.  Sterling  to 
be  a  port  warden  is  a  frank  and  straightforward  action.  It 
is  frank,  because  the  governor,  by  his  appointment,  openly 
confesses  that  he  takes  the  lowest  view  of  politics  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  it ;  it  is  straightforward,  because  it  is  a 
blow,  carefully  aimed  and  fairly  dealt,  square  in  the  face 
of  President  Cleveland :  and  it  is  Governor  Hill's  present 
policy  to  affront  the  President  and  set  the  Democratic 
party  against  him.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  governor 
has  the  full  courage  of  his  detestable  convictions. — New 
York  Times. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reports  a 
falling  off  of  over  two  million  from  the  estimated  yield  of 
these  taxes.  Some  of  the  loss  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
cause  assigned  by  him — the  extensions  of  whisky  in  bond. 
But  it  is  sound  business  sense  to  conclude  that  a  part  of 
the  loss  is  due  to  the  change  of  experienced  collectors  for 
greenhorns  at  the  business.  A  private  business  would 
suffer  from  such  a  change;  why  should  not  the  public 
business  be  expected  to  suffer  also. — Boston  Recoid. 

The  best  thing  that  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  five  engineers,  of  high  repute,  with 
instructions  to  go  to  the  Isthmus,  to  see  every  thing  for 
themselves  and  to  report  to  Washington  before  the  end 
of  the  next  session.  There  are  men  who  can  tell  almost 
to  a  certainty  whether  the  Panama  canal  can  ever  be 
built,  and  if  yes,  in  what  period  of  time  and  at  what  ex- 
pense. That  information  the  public  want. — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Albert  Carlington,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  has  fallen  in  disgrace,  and  the  other 
eleven  have  excommunicated  him  for  adultery.  The 
eleven  are  all  liable  to  be  thrown  into  the  penitentiary  tor 
criminal  cohabitation,  so  that  the  distinction  between 
them  and  Carlington  seems  very  dim  at  this  distance. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  found  to  their  sorrow 
that  it  was  a  poor  way  to  enforce  their  state  constitution 
by  electing  judges,  legislators,  and  other  officials  who  op- 
posed it  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  and  who  have  done 
their  best  to  nullify  it  ever  since.  It  is  bad  generalship  to 
intrust  the  execution  of  important  affairs  to  lieutenants 
who  have  no  stomach  for  the  fight. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Grant  Monument  Committee  in  New  York  adver- 
tises that  it  is  "encouraged."  We  are  real  glad  to  hear 
it.  It  was  time ;  but  just  what  encouragement  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  subscription  has  reached  only  ninety-five 
thousand  dollars  is  undiscernible  at  this  distance. — San 
Francisco  Alia. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland  imagines  that  he  owns  an  unlimited 
monarchy,  and  can  ignore  the  whole  Democratic  party, 
with  its  five  million  voters  and  able  men,  he  has  made  a 
mistake.  There  will  be  a  circus  when  Congress  meets. — 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Bee. 

If  the  President's  reform  policy  is  not  supported  in  the 
coming  Congress,  it  will  be  the  Democratic  party  and  not 
Mr.Cleveland  that  will  be  wrecked. — Jacksonville,  Florida, 
Times-Union. 

When  KingTheebaw  concluded  to  tackle  England,  he 
probably  thought  General  Wolseley  was  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces. — Chicago  Herald. 


George  W.  Cable  is  said  to  be  the  most  absorbed  of 
literary  workers.  He  really  acts  his  dialogues  while  writ- 
ing them — prancing  about  the  room,  addressing  imaginary 
persons,  smiling,  frowning,  making  love  to,  and  denounc- 
ing the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  An  intimate  friend 
of  the  novelist  told  me  that  the  usually  quiet  Cable  would 
be  taken  for  a  howling  lunatic  by  any  one  who  might 
peep  through  the  window  of  his  study.  The  depictor  of 
creole  life  is  another  believer  in  the  theory  that  labor  is 
more  powerful  than  genius.  Like  Pope,  he  makes  cor- 
rections even  when  his  manuscripts  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Once  he  telegraphed  to  his  publisher  to 
change  a  certain  sentence  which  he  had  found  capable  of 
improvement.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  for  the  benefit 
of  aspiring  young  writers,  that  this  extreme  care  about 
the  little  details  of  phraseology  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
the  men  whose  works  do  not  sink  into  obscurity  a  few 
months  after  birth.  A  flowing  style  appears  spontaneous 
to  the  reader,  but  only  those  who  have  worked  in  the  field 
of  letters  themselves  know  of  the  erasures,  the  turning  of 
sentences  and  clauses,  and  the  many  rewritings  that  evolve 
the  delights  of  the  printed  page.  Facile  work  was  never 
good  work. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


PROPRIETY. 

They  have  come  in  from  a  stroll, 
And  he  pauses  to  take  toll 

At  the  gate; 
J3ut  she  archly  tells  him  "No, 
It  would  not  be  com  me  il  fatit; 
Just  you  wait !  " 

He  perceives  his  only  chance 
Lies  in  feigning  nonchalance, 

Just  to  tease; 
So  he  bids  a  calm  good  night 
In  the  moon's  alluring  light, 

Quite  at  ease. 

But  he  turns  back  to  the  gate; 
At  her  half-disconsolate 

Little  call. 
"  I  don't  mind,"  she  whispers  low, 
"  If  it  isn't  comme  il  font, 

After  all!"        Harvard  Lampoon . 


AN  OLD  FALSEHOOD. 

Care  will  kill  a  cat, 
Says  the  ancient  poet. 

It's  a  lie— that's  flat- 
Well  enough  I  know  it. 

Though  with  care  I  throw 

My  bootjack  at  the  feline, 
'Twill  not  lay  him  low, 

Nor  stop  his  cursed  squeelin'. 

Boston  Budget. 


A  LIBELOUS  RONDEAU. 
The  same  old  girl— long  years  ago, 
When  life  an'.!  youth  were  all  aglow, 
I  met  thee,  charmer  of  a  flirt, — 
Well  up  in  years,  yet  bright  and  pert, 
With  not  a  favor  to  bestow. 

Well,  things  have  changed  somewhat,  I  know, 
In  all  these  years;  some  come,  some  go. 
Some  die,  but  thou  art  as  thou  wert— 
The  same  old  girl. 

Thy  lace  has  lost  all  life  and  glow, 
Thy  eyes  bespeak  some  hidden  woe; 
Hut  yet  thou  seekest  to  divert 
Old  age,  and  play  the  maiden  flirt, 
And  pass  off,  as  in  years  ago, 
T  he  same  old  girl. 

Sam,  the  Scaramouch. 


It  is  said  that  a  man  who  eats  onions  will  al- 
ways keep  a  secret.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  eats  onions  is  rarely  al- 
lowed to  get  within  whispering  distance  of  his 
fellow-men. 

"A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  "  is  an  unneces- 
sary discovery.  The  old  way  of  letting  them 
run  till  they  outlawed  was  good  enough. 

1'or  Your  Family's  Sake. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  every  family  to 
have  a  book-case  full  of  good  and  interesting 
books  for  the  edification  of  the  family.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  book-cases,  of  all  styles, 
descriptions  and  prices,  at  the  California  furni- 
ture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Hush  street. 

Tbe  Heart  Sbonlder  Braces. 

Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742and  744  Market 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is  the  sole  agency 
for  Dr.  Gray's  Combination  Hraces  for  ooys, 
girls,  men  and  ladies.  They  are  the  cheapest 
and  best  made. 


Dreaalng  'rabies. 

For  the  especial  convenience  of  ladies,  dressing 
tables  are  now  being  made  that  are  not  only  a 
convenience  but  a  luxury,  at  the  warerooms  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Bush  street. 


4>oo<l  Sense  « 'orset  Waists. 

Ferri's  "Good  Sense  "  Corset  Waists  are  the 
finest  made.  They  are  perfectly  adapted  for  in- 
fants, children,  misses  and  ladies.  1-reud's  Cor- 
set House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  streets,  is  the  sole  agency.  Call  and 
see  them. 

THE  OVERLAND  FOR  DECEMBER. 


jroBT  oxjrr. 

The  LOST  JOURNALS  OK  A  PIONKKR-MSS. 
Buried  in  the  Coast  Range,  Strangely  Recovered- 
Chapters  of  Curious  Personal  History. 

Five  California  Stories — Leonard  Kips'.  Christmas 
tale  of  "LowiiER  Bar,"  entitled  "GOLDEN 
GRAVES." 

First  chapters  of  FOR  MONKY,  a  San  Francisco  novel, 
by  Helen  Lake. 

A  CRUISK  AMONG  THE  FLOATING  ISLANDS 
OF  MEXICO— Tuo  very  important  articles  on  .he 
Chinese  Oue*t»on*  Contributions  from  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, Andrew  McFarland  DavU,  Prof.  LeConte,  lna 
I).  Cool  In  it  li,  Kate  Heath,  and  other  prominent 
writers. 

Address  " TlM  Overland," 

120  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

itook  and  >»  u  s  i»a Mr,  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  str;.\* 
ami  Binder**'  Board*,  ete. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  HAGS. 
51'!  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


PY/EMIA 

Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly so.  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  the  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Boils,  mid  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. 'When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  pives 
warningof  its  presence  bv  such  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  using  Ayer's 
Sarsapauili.a.  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Ts  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  syMcm  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  "oll'spring  but 
Aykr's  Sarsaparili.a.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EMIA, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that,  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorate* 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


I :  very    V  III  I'll  on  u 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

ryO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  (laughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  paper-*," 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPOR  T 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  boom  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  fclvery  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news- 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


George  C.  Shreve  and  Company's 

StOCk  lliis  season  i"  111  bran's  a  murli  larger  ussoiIiikiiI  and  greater  laricty  of  articles 
suitable  tor  Holiday  Hifta  tlian  lin  y  have  ner  offered  before.  Their  assort  iiK  iii 
of  I'reeiuiiN  Stones,  Watoliew.  Silver- ware.  Jewelry.  Iteeoruted  4  liina,  Uroiizen,  4'ut- 
Klass- vt  are,  Arl  Metal  anil  HrasN-work.  Ivory  ami  Leather  tioodn,  Opera-Classes, 
Hall,  .Mantel.  Traveling  ami  I  am  y  <  locks,  is  very  complete  ami  attractive.  I'lielr 
Importations  bdJUg  direct  ami  Constant,  the)  present  the  latest  styles  of  American 
ami  Foreign  inaiinlaetiires.  Their  rule  of  iiiarkin^  ull  ^ooils  in  plain  lie  11  res. 
ami  no  deviation  in  price,  is  still  maintained. 


IONTGOMERY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


CUTLERY!' 


oil  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

—  FOR  — 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


For  cheap  and  suitable  presents,  go  to  >»  I  B  I    .V   1  1  "\<  iv    the  Leading  Cutlers,  and  examine  their  handsome 

Carving  Sets,  of  their  own  manufacture. 

ENGLISH  ami  AMtKLAN  CUTLERY— Rogers  and  Wostenholm  Pocket  Knives,  Razors  ii  cases,  com- 
plete Shaving  «  'uttits,  Scissors  in  cises,  Ladies  and  Gent,i'  Toilet  Cases,  Manicure  se^s,  1M  i ted* ware  and  a  great 
variety  of  useful  presents.  Shaving  Mugs  Painted  to  order.  Roller  -katcs  at  Eastern  cost.  All  goo  's  marked 
down  to  suit  the  limes.  •  t»9  .Uarkd  strict,  neur  i  ourth. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

COBNSLXDK  &  McBkIUR  LESSEES  AND  M  ANACiERS 

Win.  X.  Harnett   Treasurer 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Matinee  To-day  At  t  o'clock. 

NEW  FIRST  PART.    NEW  SONGS. 
FOUR  END  MEN. 

Charley  Reed's  Great  Chinese  Song. 

Huijhey  Dougherty's  Topics  of  the  Day. 

Evenings,  I  Original  Popular  Prices)  *?^2 
75c  and  50c.   )  I  50c  and  75c. 

CONUNDRUM  MATINEE. 

Charlie  Reed  invites  everybody  to  send  an  original 
conundrum  to  the  Standard  Theater  before  o;  e  p.  m.  to- 
day. For  the  best  conundrum  a  prize  of  $10  will  be  given  ; 
for  the  worst,  a  like  sum.  Send  your  contributions  in 
early.    No  moss-covered  boys. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoi'Hietok 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Uala  Matinee  To- Day  At  *4  o'clock. 

t*T  Popular  prices. 
£4?' Reserved  seats  now  on  sale. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT'S  EUROPEAN^  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

— Instantaneous  hit  of — 

The  WoiMleriul  Han-Ely,  K-cnncttcl 

Till's  Marionettes.  Charles  T.  Ella  and  Mat  Cla'a 
Moore.  Mattel!  brothers.  Mis-.  Mollie  Wilson.  Mar- 
tell  family,  four  in  number  Manchester  and  Jennings. 
The  great  Valjean.  Four  Musical  Kings— William  t'. 
Carroll,  Joe  J.  Sullivan,  Stanley,  and  Conway. 

£ST An  entire  change  of  bill  next  week. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Rrki.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  evening  this  week — 

Bucolossi's  Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts, 

THE   THREE    BLACK  CLOAKS. 

Entirely  Sew  Scenery  ami  «  o<*l nines. 

Helen  Dingeon  as  Girola 

Louise  l.eighton  I   ,sabel 

Mamie  laylor  \ 

T.  W.  Eckert  as  Don  Philip 

A  Messmer  as  Don  l.uis 

II.  Cornell  as  Don  Jose 

J.  Kelly  as  Dromez 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats.  50  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

Ai.  Havman  Lesse  and  Manager 

Monday  I»e<i>ml>er  at,  I  KM 5 

Every  evening,  including  Sunday.      Matinee  Christmas 
Day  and  Saturday. 

Kiraify  Brothers'— 

GRAND  SPECTACULAR  COMBINATION 

AROUND  THE  WORLDJN  EICHTY  DAYS. 

Gorgeous  Scenery.  Costumes,  Armors. 

tfStf'Two  Grand  Ballets. 

Mile,  ill  nana, 

Mile.  Row  hmtegtm.no, 

Hons.  Arnold, 

And  One  Hundred  Danseuscs. 

Great  European  sensation, 
ill!     HAUMAHl  FAMILY. 

AFRICAN  ELEPHANT,  "EL  MA  HDL"  JERSEY 
LIGHT  GUARD. 
A  superb  caM.    Over  300  auxiliaries. 
£4}' Seats  now  on  sale. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

THE    SUNDAY    AN  L)    MONDAY  EDITIONS' 

ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY    BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL  AT  the 

SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER.  PANORAMA  BUILDING 

FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP.  AND  ALL  THE  S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
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ALCAZAR  THEATER. 

O'Farrbll  street  Near  Stockton 

The  Handsomest   Theater   in   Hie  World. 

Reserved  '■eats  in  Parquet.  50  cents. 

Grand  opening  week,  commencing  Monday  December 
?  1st.  i-  egula  Matinees,  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
(■rand  extra  Holiday  Matinee,  C'hr  simas  '  rriday*  after- 
noon. 

The  distinguished  American  artiste — 

GRACE  HAWTHORNE! 

In  J.  K.  Tillotson's  reconstructed  Comedy- Drama, 

QUEENA! 

Which  recently  scored  such  a  successful  run  at  the 
Union-square  Theater,  New  York. 

£7 Popular  prices— 50c,  75c,  and  $1.  Seats  in  sale  at 
Box  office. 


ART  LEAGUE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  members  t>f  the  San  Francisco  Art  League  have 
now  on  exhibition,  at  the  Book  Rooms  of  \V.  IJOXEY, 
031  Market  street,  over  One  Thousand  ORIGINAL 
Christmas  and  New  Years  Cards,  painted  in  oil  and 
water  colors.  The  designs  embrace  every  conceivable 
subject,  from  bits  of  California  Mountain  and  Marine 
scenes  to  thrquipsand  oddities  of  the  Japanese  Mikados, 
and  evince  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  prices  asked  are 
most  reasonable.    For  sale  by 

W.  DOXEY, 

631  Market  street, 

Under  the  Palace  Hotel. 


T 


ILES  TILEO 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  .V  <  O., 

3".  3*3»  3*5  and  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Kelt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  SufPORTER,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts* 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send$i  for  our  Magnetic  Soles: 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Street. 
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OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DIRECTORS: 
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Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackat. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NOTES. 

Christmas  matinees  at  all  the  theaters. 

Falka  is  in  active  preparation  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Christmas  season  is  bringing  a  renewed 
accession  of  business  to  the  Panorama  building. 

Leavitt's  specialty  company  continues  at  the 
Bush  steeet  next  week,  with  a  complete  change 
of  bill. 

Ada  E.  Wcigel's  pupils  give  a  piano  recital, 
December  2lst,  at  Pythian  Hall,  1605  Polk 
street. 

Tour  of  the  World,  at  the  California,  next 
week  under  the  Baldwin  management.  FA  Mahdi 
in  the  cast. 

The  California  company  will  give  a  spectac- 
ular production  of  Notre  Dame  during  its  Bald- 
win occupation. 

The  New  York  papers  speak  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  Deakin  Brothers'  Japanese  Village  at 
Madison  square  Gardens. 

Miss  Wilton  has  returned  to  her  home  in  New 
York,  leaving  behind  many  renewed  friendships 
and  regrets.  Her  benefit,  on  Wednesday,  was 
attended  by  a  very  friendly  and  demonstrative 
audience. 

At  the  Standard,  Charley  Reed  will  give  for 
Christmas  week  a  revival  of  his  copyrighted 
Rest-vour-aunt,  a  long  list  of  novel  specialties, 
and  a  "Christmas  Cake,"  in  three  acts:  Cinder- 
ella, A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Around 
the  Block  in  Eighty  Minutes. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  Parnellites  are  boycotting  English  soap. 

Seven  suicides  a  day  is  Berlin's  quota.  Sort 
of  Germicide. 

The  immediate  delivery  system  :  Your  money 
or  your  life. 

The  man  who  wants  the  earth  should  be 
satisfied  when  he  bites  the  dust. 

Giants  are  always  sorrowful  men.  They  are 
always  troubling  people  with  their  size. 

A  great  big  writer  says  "dress  does  not  make 
the  woman.'  Certainly  not ;  the  woman  makes 
the  dress. 

First  Citizen — That  lady  you  just  spoke  to  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?  Second  Citizen — 
No;  she's  my  wife. 

The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  a  poet. 
The  dictum  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ap- 
pears to  be  exploded. 

"Good  gracious!  "  said  the  hen,  as  she  dis- 
covered the  porcelain  egg  in  her  nest,  "  I  shall 
be  a  bricklayer  next." 

The  man  who  went  to  the  country  for  "rest 
and  change  "  says  the  waiters  got  most  of  the 
change,  and  the  landlord  the  rest. 

A  Scotch  donkey  has  just  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years.  It  is  a  fort- 
unate provision  of  nature  that  the  ass  in  our  so- 
ciety does  not  last  as  long. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Leavitt's  European  Specialty  company  drew 
a  splendid  house  Monday  night  at  the  Bush- 
street.  Some  of  the  artists  are  the  same  which 
he  brought  out  a  year  ago,  and  they  are  among 
the  best.  The  sp  cialists,  strictly  speaking,  are 
far  ahead  of  the  comedy  element. 

Perhaps  no  anatomist  living  could  have,  with 
greater  neatness  and  dispatch,  performed  the 
operation  known  as  bringing  one's  heart  into 
one's  mouth  than  did  Kennette,  the  "man-fly," 
when  he  went  up  among  the  other  flies  and 
then  left  that  congenial  society  to  buzz  around 
the  chandeliers,  with  a  recklessness  that  argues 
an  abiding  faith  in  ropes  and  tackling-gear  if 
not  in  a  special  cherub  charged  with  the  safety 
of  fly  men.  But,  perhaps,  nature  as  well  as  re- 
ligion 

"Can  make  the  dyeing  head 
As  soft  as  downy  pillows  are;" 

And  as  this  is  the  kind  of  head  that  pervades 
the  orchestra  on  "variety"  nights,  should  Mr. 
Kennette  chance  to  fall  it  might  not  hurt  him 
much.  People  sitting  on  the  back  rows  of  the 
dress  circle  can't  see  much  of  this  performance, 
but  it  is  all  the  more  startling  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  meteoric  foot  or  a  leg  unattached 
flying  through  space,  with  no  visible  body  to 
account  for  its  presence.  Many  of  the  audience 
seated  themselves  on  the  steps  or  anywhere  near 
the  front,  but  the  more  prudent  preferred  safety 
and  aback  seat,  one  gentleman  remarking  that 
if  Kennette  should  happen  to  "make  a 'hit"  he 
would  prefer  being  out  of  range. 

Valjean  gives  a  very  skillful  performance,  the 
business,  however,being  identical  with  that  given 
at  his  last  visit.  The  bills  announce  that 
this  gentleman  "exults  in  ordinary  feats  of  jug- 
gling." His  juggling  may  be  ordinary,  but 
there  is  certainly  something  extraordinary  in 
his  "exultation,"if  that  is  the  sentiment  express- 
ed by  the  wild,  barbaric,  and  eerie  leaps,  bounds 
and  kicks  which  he  throvs  in  "between  jugs,' 
so  to  speak. 

The  somersaulting  and  bicycling  of  the  various 
and  sundry  Martellsis  interesting,  the  exploits 
of  the  baby  'cycler  being  really  wonderful  in 
such  a  wee  "wheelman." 

John  Sill's  marionettes  give  one  of  their  cus- 
tomary performances,  but  with  far  more  than 
customary  naturalness  and  life-likeness  of  move- 
ment. The  dismemberment  and  rearticulation 
of  the  animated  skeleton  was,  like  the  entire  ex- 
hibition, exceptionally  clever. 

A  number  of  musical  instruments,  including 
strings  of  sleigh-bells,  are  skillfully  manipulated 
by  the  Four  Musical  Kings.  The  two  Irish 
comedians,  Joseph  Sullivan  and  William  Carroll, 
are  very  good  in  their  line. 

What  principle  governs  the  selection  of  the 
feminine  element  in  specialty  combinations  is 
one  of  those  inscrutable  mysteries  which  the  pro- 
fanely inquisitive  outsider  may  not  solve,  but 
which  remains  locked  in  the  dark  crypt  of  the 
managerial  breast.  The  nearest  guess  that  can 
be  made  is  that  they  are  chosen  for  general  in- 
efficiency— to  sing  if  they  have  no  voice;  and,  in 
fact,  to  do  the  one  special  thing  for  which  they 
display  the  greatest  inaptitude.  Is  it  that  fe- 
male ambition  is  so  much  greater  than  that  which 
rules  the  manly  breast  as  to  lead  the  feminine 
speciality  artist,  the  moment  she  becomes  worth 
seeing,  to  organize  a  company  and  start  off  in 
the  lead?  We  have  Kate  Castleton,  Alma  Stuart 
Stanly,  and  a  half-dozen  others,  who,  combined, 
would  form  a  first-rate  company,  wandering  over 
the  country,  each  with  a  miserable  following, 
which  her  own  talent  can  hardly  induce  a  tolerant 
public  to  endure.  Setting  aside  the  fair  bicy- 
clist, the  ladies  of  the  Leavitt  combination  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  evening's  entertainment  during  the  present 
week  concludes  with  a  lively  little  Irish  comedy, 
in  one  act  and  one  scene,  anent  which  Mr.  Leavitt 
should  at  once  have  an  understanding  with  the 
public.  If  it  is  intended  pour  la  sortie,  a  little 
music  from  the  orchestra  would  be  more  suitable. 
If  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  performance,  he  should 
lose  no  time  in  telling  the  audience,  when,  of 
course,  a  decent  politeness  would  induce  the  large 
number  who  nightly  arise,  turn  their  backs  on 
the  actors,  and  leisurely  pass  out,  as  if  it  were 
quite  the  correct  thing,  to  keep  their  seats  for 
the  few  minutes  necessary.  This  matter  has  been 
so  often  commented  upon  that  it  must  have  al- 
most ceased  to  affect  personally  those  on  the 
stage.  Still,  it  must  invariably  impress  them 
with  a  feeling  of  the  universality  of  good-breed- 
ing in  a  community  where  it  prevails  to  so  no- 
ticeable an  extent. 

The  Judic  reopening  on  Monday  night,  with 
La  Perichole,  proved  that  the  unfortunate  illness 
of  the  prma-donna  had  not  damped  the  ardor  of 
her  admirers.  But  the  enthusiasm  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  Lili  was  presented — the  constant 
outbursts  of  applause  that  greeted  every  witty 
sally,  every  inimitable  smile  or  glance  of  the 
Queen  of  Comedy,  added  another  proof  that  the 
forte  of  Judic  lies  rather  in  comedy  than  in  opera- 
bouffe. 

Nothing  that  Mine.  Judic  could  do  would  be 
otherwise  than  pleasant  to  see  and  to  hear;  but 
she  is  too  truly  an  artist  to  exaggerate,  and  the 
very  extravagance  of  exaggeration  is  the  soul  of 
opira-bouffe .  The  fine  repression  that  character- 
izes the  French  actress  renders  the  absurdities 
and  incongruities  of  opira-bouffe  glaringly  ap- 
parent   by  contrast,  where    the   dash,  and 


wild,  reckless  exuberance  of  Aim^e's  acting 
preserves  the  spirit,  and  so  makes  a  consistent 
absurdity  of  the  whole. 

In  Lili,  on  Tuesday  night,  Mme.  Judic  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  her  hoarseness  to  sing 
several  songs  in  that  incomparable  style  that 
never  fails  to  arouse  her  audience  to  enthusiasm, 
and  to  impress  every  one  with  a  renewal  of  sur- 
prise at  the  effect  of  a  method  at  once  so  unde- 
monstra  ive  and  so  irresistibly  suggestive. 

With  the  close  of  the  Judic  engagement,  Mr. 
Hayman  leaves  for  a  short  time  the  pretty 
little  Baldwin.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  during 
his  occupation  he  has  given  us  more  first-class 
and  attractive  novelties  than  have  often  been 
seen  within  the  same  space  of  time  at  any  one 
house  in  this  city.  The  public  will  accept  this, 
n  0  t  only  as  a  fulfillment  of  past  promises  but  as 
a  guaranty  for  the  future. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  the  California 
company  will  occupy  the  Baldwin,  while 
Mi.  Hayman  and  staff  will  betake  themselves 
to  the  more  roomy  California,  on  whose  larger 
stage  they  can  entertain  elephants,  Kiralfys, 
ballets,  oriental  high-mightinesses,  both  layand 
sacerdotal,  and  other  expansive  attractions.  The 
holiday  attraction  will  be  one  that  has  created 
more  than  ordinarily  enthusiastic  comment,  in 
the  eastern  papers,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
noted  Kiralfy  productions  —  A  Tour  of  the 
World. 

Mr.  Imra  Kiralfy,  with  scenic  artists,  car- 
penters, property-men,  and  a  small  army  of  as- 
sistants, is  busy  getting  every  thing  in  readiness 
for  Monday  evening.  San  Francisco  has  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  what  a  ballet  can  be  under  the 
Kiralfy  training,  and  it  is  safe  to  trust  the  as- 
surance of  the  management  that  the  ballet  in 
the  present  production  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  this  citv.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman  &  Clay's,  and  the  number  already  dis- 
posed of  promises  a  brilliant  and  successful 
season.  • 

Another  notable  production  for  the  holidays 
will  be  Midsutnmer  Night's  Dream,  at  the 
Baldwin,  by  the  present  California  company.  It 
is  intended  to  make  this  play,  in  every  respect, 
equal  to  Mr.  Rankin's  memorable  revival  of 
Macbeth.  The  orchestra,  under  direction  of  W. 
S.  Mullaly,  has  been  greatly  augmented  for  the 
suitable  interpretation  of  the  entire  Mendels- 
sohn overture  and  incidental  music,  with  addi- 
tional numbers  by  the  famous  young  composer, 
Edgar  S.  Kelley. 

The  excellence  of  the  company  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  Shakespeare's  delightful  comedy 
will  have  an  adequate  representation.  The  list 
of  established  favorites  and  thoroughly  reliable 
people  is  a  long  one,  including  De  Belleville  as 
"Theseus,"  Harkins  as  "Lysander,"  Holland  as 
"Demetrius,"  Mrs.  Bates  as  "Hippolyta,"  Mabel 
Bert  as  "Hermia,"  and  Adele  Waters  as 
"Helena."  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  will  appear  as 
"Oberon,"  and  the  other  fairy  roles  will  be  taken 
by  Maude  Stuart,  Trella  Foltz,  and  others. 
These,  with  the  immortal  "Bottom"  and  his 
companions,  by  Mordaunt,  Osbourne,  Ray, 
Wright,  Stevens,  and  Wallace,  make  up  a  bill  of 
very  unusual  evenness  of  excellence.  The  first 
performance  will  be  Monday,  December  21st,  at 
the  Baldwin  Theater. 

At  the  Standard,  Hughey  Dougherty,  Senator, 
has  made  an  unmistakable  hit  in  his  stump 
oratory.  In  itself  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  con- 
geners, and  its  delivery  is  funny  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  concluding  sketch,  Fe-do-re.or  A;l-on- 
Dare,  is  something  to  laugh  at  in  the  hands  of 
Billy  Birch,  Hughey  Dougherty,  Will  Bray,  and 
others.  The  debut  of  Budd  Woodthorpe,  "a  soci- 
ety young  man,"  shows  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  en- 
terprising Charley  Reed  not  to  be  outdone  by  any 
management  whatsoever,  nor  in  any  direction. 
The  young  debutant  has  a  very  pretty  scene  with 
the  charming  colored  prima-donna  assoluta,  Gus 
Mills.  He  exhibited  no  stage  fright,  when  ex- 
amined through  an  opera-glass;  but  this  was 
probably  an  oversight,  as  he  no  doubt  had  some 
about  him. 

The  four  "madrigals"  did  very  nicely  in  their 
speciality,  Make  no  Noise,  and  were  liberally  en- 
couraged with  applause.  Charley  Reed,  except 
taking  his  place  on  the  "double  end,"  opposite 
Hughey  Dougherty,  has  had  small  place  on  the 
programme.  He  has  been  ,a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Bush-street,  and  we  shall  probably  have 
the  result  of  his  observations  served  up  to  us 
soon. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  The  Three  Black 
Cloaks  has  been  well  presented  and  well  received. 
The  music  is  pretty,  the  dialogue  and  situations 
amusing,  and  the  setting,  costuming,  etc.,  in  the 
careful  style  usual  at  this  house.  Miss  Helene 
Dingeon  was  very  pleasing  as  "Girola,"  a  young 
girl  whom  her  uncle  has  determined  on  marrying 
to  a  miller,  "Dromez"  (Mr.  Kelly),  while  she 
prefers  "Don  Luis,"  a  grandee  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella's court.  The  don  marries  her  secretly,  but 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  "Dromez," 
whom  he  personates — even  the  bride  being  una- 
ware that  she  has  been  married  to  the  right  man. 
The  complications  arising  from  this  concealment 
form  the  main  part  of  the  play,  but  at  last,  of 
course,  all  is  cleared  up — the  king  and  queen 
smile  approval,  the  duped  uncle  is  reconciled,  and 
all  goes  merrily.  Mr.  Kelly  isexceedingly  funny 
as  "Dromez."  The  fact  that  he  can't  sing,  and 
substitutes  a  kind  of  recitative  for  that  exercise, 
rather  adds  to  the  comicality,  though  possibly 
not  to  the  music. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Buckley  started  on  a  short  tour  of 
the  interior,  with  ALv  Partner  on  Thursday.  He 
will  play  for  one  week  in  Sacramento,  and  after- 
wards at  Santa  Rosa  and  other  points,  reaching 
San  Jose  for  the  holiday  week.  The  lovely  and 
talented  young  San  Francisco  actress,  Miss 
Louisa  Calvert,  goes  with  Mr.  Buckley  as  lead- 
ing lady. 

The  second  concert  of  the  seventh  season  of 
the  Orchestral  Union,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
was  very  largely  attended.  The  violin  playing 
of  the  director,  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  was  re- 
markably excellent,  the  fantasie  from  Eaust 
being  loudly  encored.  Mozart's  Turkish 
March  was  delightfully  rendered.  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix  and  Signor  Campobello  contrib- 
uted to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  the 
former  with  his  well-known  rendering  of  La 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  the  latter  with  several 
numbers  on  the  piano. 

The  modestly-heralded  young  ''American 
girl,"  Grace  Hawthorne,  has  continued  through 
the  interior  the  successes  achieved  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  her  Baldwin  engagement,  her  re- 
ception at  the  Clunie  theater,  Sacramento,  hav- 
ing been  particularly  warm  and  encouraging. 
She  returns  to  San  Francisco  for  a  two  weeks' 
season  at  the  Alcazar,  beginning  December  21st. 
A  reconstructed  version  of  Tillotson's  comedy- 
drama  Oueena,  will  occupy  the  entire  first 
week.  In  the  title  role  Miss  Hawthorne  has 
made  one  of  her  greatest  successes.  With  an 
excellent  company,  new  scenery  by  John  Maz- 
zanovich,  and  corresponding  accessories,  Miss 
Hawthorne  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  renewal 
of  her  previous  success.  Prices  will  be  50  cents 
75  cents  and  $1  00.  A  matinee  will  be  given 
each  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  with  an  extra 
performance  on  the  afternoons  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year's. 


CARLYLE  FROM    A  NEW    POINT  OF 
VIEW. 


There  is  nothing  sadder  or  more  painful  in  the 
history  of  literature  than  that  eclipse  of  the 
reputation  of  Thomas  Carlyle  which  resulted 
from  the  publication,  after  his  death,  of  various 
books,  biographic  and  autobiographic,  which 
came  as  a  new  revelation  of  the  inner  life  and 
personality  of  the  great  author.  Professor 
Masson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was 
one  of  his  old  and  intimate  friends,  and  one  of 
his,most  ardent  admirers.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  when  the  great  reaction  came,  so 
injurious  to  Carlyle's  reputation,  his  friend 
should  find  himself  called  upon  to  say  something 
in  vindication  of  that  apparently  much-damaged 
reputation.  Professor  Masson's  two  lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh,  in  February  of  the  present  year, 
give  an  extremely  interesting  view  of  Car- 
lyle's character,  opinions,  and  labors,  and  cer- 
tainly go  far  to  vindicate  him  from  much  of  the 
reproach  that  fell  upon  his  name  through  the 
publications  that  quickly  followed  his  death. 
We  have  no  room  here  to  state  the  case  as  fully 
as  it  is  presented  in  these  lectures.  Mr.  Froude 
was  the  official  custodian  of  all  the  ^Carlylean 
documents,  and  held  the  great  man's  reputation 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Professor  Masson  is 
justly  severe  upon  him  (as  have  also  been  many 
others)  for  his  lack  of  sympathetic  discrimina- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  private  expressions  of 
his  deceased  friend,  and  giving  to  the  public 
much  to  which  it  had  no  right,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly never  intended  for  publication,  and 
which  was  an  inexcusable  outrage  upon  innocent 
persons.  Mr.  Froude  was  incompetent  for  his 
editorial  task;  though  an  intimate  and  life-long 
friend  of  Carlyle,  he  was  constitutionally  incom- 
petent to  understand  and  do  justice  to  his  char- 
acter.— From  "Masson's  Lnterfiretation  of  Car- 
lyle, in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December. 


In  1793  the  keelman  of  Sunderland,  after  read- 
ing Tom  Paine,  said  to  General  Lambton,  "You 
have  a  great  estate,  general ;  we  shall  soon  divide 
it  among  us."  "  You  will  presently  spend  it  in 
liquor,  and  what  will  you  do  then?"  said  the 
general.  "Why,  then,  general,  we  shall  divide 
again."  Such  times  are  once  more  approaching ; 
and  yet  we  see  Lord  Roseberry,  who  brings  the 
tactics  of  the  turf  into  political  life,  twaddling 
in  support  of  Communism  to  an  ignorant  audi- 
ence. When  the  "great  divide'  takes  place, 
such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild  will  fare  badly,  and  nobody  will 
sympathize  with  his  shrieks  and  protests. — 
Temple  Bar. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is 
because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  making  cages. — Swift, 


A  Chicago  minister  says  he  knows  of  twelve 
hundred  gambling  dens  in  that  city.  What  an 
old  rounder  he  must  be?  Most  men  couldn't  get 
acquainted  with  more  than  a  dozen  and  preserve 
their  self-respect  and  spare  change. 

"Feed  cabbage  after  milking."  advises  a  farm- 
ers' paper.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
what  we  want  to  know  is  what  a  man  should  feed 
to  his  cabbages  after  he  milks  them? 


Wardrobes. 

Wardrobes  are  again  coming  greatly  into  fash- 
ion, and  on  this  account  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  have  just 
replenished  their  stock,  which  is  seen  in  all  the 
favorite  woods,  and  many  with  splendid  bevel- 
glass  doors.  It  will  well  pay  you  to  look  at 
them. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it. is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Satin  Regalia  Corsets  for$l. 

These  beautiful  corsets,  in  white,  drab,  pink, 
blue,  red,  and  old  gold,  all  sizes,  only  to  be  had 
at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets.  Price 
reduced  to  $1 . 

Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


Berlin  Cooking  V.  are. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


No  HOLIDAY  present  is  so  gratifying  to  a 
woman  as  some  article  which  will  serve  to  beau- 
tify her  home.  A  pretty  table  to  fill  up  that  odd 
nook  in  the  parlor,  a  stately  chair  to  give  dignity 
to  the  hall,  a  tasteful  writing-desk  where  she 
can  keep  her  writing  materials  undisturbed,  one 
of  the  quaint  corner  chairs  which  are  all  the 
vogue,  a  luxurious  easy-chair  or  rocker,  will'be  a 
more  welcome  gift  to  a  woman  than  a  new  silk 
dress  or  set  of  costly  furs.  Before  going  else- 
where, if  will  be  well  for  the  doubtful  purchaser 
to  step  into  Chadbourne's, Market  street, and  loolc 
over  the  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  articles 
for  household  use  and  adornment  which  are  there 
displayed.  Antique  carvings  and  embossed 
leather  are  all  the  rage,  and  Mr.  Chadbourne's 
stock  of  these  goods  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
city. 

There  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  a  holiday 
gift  than  a  choice  etching.  There  is  no  better 
opportunity  for  selecting  a  choice  example 
of  the  famous  modern  etchers'  work  than  can  be 
found  among  the  fine  collection  of  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's stock.  Particular  attention  paid  to  fram- 
ing.   Morris  &  Kennedy,  19  and  21  Tost  street. 

SCHOOL  sets  of  drawing  instruments  for  sale 
at  Midler's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street, 
near  Bush. 

For  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  Acer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  when  seasonably  taken,  is  a  certain 
specific. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


" Tlie  Kan  Franciscan"  for  January  tt\ 
will  publish  the  first  Installment  of  a 
short  serial,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, the  author  of  "That  I, ass  <>'  low  rle's," 
and  other  stories.  This  story,  entitled 
"Much  Ado,"  will  run  through  three  or 
fourinumbers. 
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DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY  WITH  THINE  EYES. 


BY  BEN  JONSON. 


Andantino, 


•       •       •  ^ 


PIANO. 


-* — r< — 1 

'  1  T 

i  0  0 

1.  Drink    to      me      on    -    ly     with     thine   eyes,    And       I        will  pledge   with  mine,. 

2.  I      sent    thee    late        a       ro     -    sy  wreath,  Not       so      much     hon'ring  thee,. 


%7 


 h 


Or  leave  a  kiss  with- 
As      giv  -  ing      it  a 


— - 


I  ■  '■  J  ^  «i  «  #- 


p — r    E  -^=u: 


in  the  cup,  And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine;, 
hope      that    there      It        could     not  with  -  er'd  be;... 

N  _       (  S 


The 
But 


0—0  0 


Af  


-Q  "  '  

thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise,  Doth 
thou    there  -  on    didst        on    -   ly    breathe,  And 


mf 


rr — r,- 


ask  a  drink 
sent'st      it  back 


vine 
me 


I 


But  might  I  of  Love's  nec  -  tar  sip,  1  would  not  change  for 
Since  when     it    grows,    and     smells,       I       swear.    Not       of         it   -   self  but 


r— w       i  i 

■  II 

m-— .  .  !  ■ 

 0-  m  J  u. 
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LATTER-DAY  MAXIMS. 


Never  hit  a  man  when  he's  down;  jump  on 
him. 

A  woman's  "No"  often  means  "Yes;"  but  a 
man's  "Yes"  often  means  "No." 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard — outside 
of  Canada  and  Ludlow-street  jail. 

Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  but  it  is  not 
given  to  every  man  to  turn  it  inside  out. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  but  it  won't 
bring  more  than  half  its  value  in  an  auction  sale. 

Children  and  fools  tell  the  truth.  It  takes  a 
full-grown,  mentally  sound,  man  to  lie  artistic- 
ally. 

Never  deal  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  unequal  to  arranging  a  cold- 
deck. 

A  kind  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  manly  art  comes  in  handy  now 
and  then. 

Never  contradict  a  woman.  Leave  her  alone 
and  she  will  save  you  the  trouble  by  contradict- 
ing herself. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  may  be  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  but  we'll  take  our  chances  on  the  bipeds  in 
the  shrubbery  every  time. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  luck;  but  it's  hard 
work  to  keep  from  being  skeptical  after  losing 
six  races  out  of  half  a  dozen. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,  but  you 
do  not  want  to  be  away  from  your  wife's  society 
more  than  seven  evenings  out  of  the  week. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  is  full  of  poetry 
and  soul-elixir;  hut  most  girls  of  our  acquaint- 
ance would  rather  be  loved  a  good  deal,  and  all 
at  once,  as  it  were. — Puck. 


SCIENCE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 


Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  alleged  appari- 
tions. I  imagine  that  the  tendency  in  the  minds 
of  not  a  few  among  us  is  to  ignore  apparitions 
utterly  and  completely.  They  are  supernatural, 
and  that  is  enough;  they  do  not  conform  them- 
selves to  the  recognized  laws  of  mechanics,  op- 
tics, acoustics,  motion.  This  is  a  rebound  from 
the  old  facility  in  accepting  tales  of  demonology 
and  witchcraft  in  pre-scientific  times,  and  it  has 
much  to  say  for  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
scarcely  philosophical,  and  is  in  nowise  de- 
manded by  the  requirements  of  science  and  the 
conditions  of  scientific  progress.  A  man  may 
be  perfectly  orthodox  in  his  physical  creed,  and 
yet  may  admit  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  certain  alleged  phenomena  which  will  not 
square  themselves  with  physics.  Such  alleged 
phenomena  are  not  necessarily  in  contradiction 
to  physical  truth;  they  lie  rather  in  another 
plane;  they  are  like  two  lines  or  curves  in  space 
which  do  not  meet,  and  therefore  can  not  cut 
each  other.  There  are  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  which  manifestly  do  lie  outside  the  do- 
main of  physical  science.  The  possibility  of  the 
continuance  of  human  existence  in  a  spiritual 
form  after  the  termination  of  physical  life,  is,  be- 
yond contradiction,  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  momentous  of  possibilities;  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  it  lies  outside  physics.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  absolutely  absurd,  nothing  which  con- 
tradicts any  human  instinct,  in  the  supposition 
of  such  possibility;  consequently,  the  student  of 
physical  science,  even  if  he  can  not  find  time  or 
inclination  to  look  into  such  matters  himself, 
may  well  have  patience  with  those  who  can ; 
and  he  may  easily  afford  to  be  generous.  The 
field  of  physical  science  is  grand  enough  for  any 
ambition,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  the  wide 
world  both  for  physical  and  for  psychical  re- 
search.—  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  for  December. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE. 


Can  the  height  of  impudence  soar  to  a  loftier 
eminence  than  this? — San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
October  igth. 

Office agrease  with  President  Grevy,  of  France, 
and  he  is  giving  sop  to  the  press  preparatory  to 
a  second  run. — San  Francisco  A  It  a. 

The  art  and  industry  of  the  new  world  swelling 
to  perfection  in  the  golden  West  have  more  se- 
ductive charm  to  woo  from  strange  conditions, 
exquisite  forms  of  beauty,  alluring  loveliness,  im- 
posing grandeur  and  sublime  ideals  than  ever  lay 
within  the  fabled  skill  or  mystic  power  of  awed 
enchanters. —  Chicago  /titer- Ocean. 

Protestant  preachers  are  nothing  if  not  egotist- 
ical. Luther — the  filthy  wretch! — thought  him- 
self equal  to  God  when  he  bulldozed  the  bible  and 
created  a  bogus  Christianity.  And  ever  since 
the  egg  of  egotism  has  been  hatched  whenever  a 
Protestant  preacher  has  been  placed  as  a  '"pullet" 
in  a  Protestant  ipulpit ! — San  Francisco  Monitor, 
November  18th. 

 no  matter  who  it  serves,  or  who  it  hurts. 

— San  Francisco  News  Letters,  December  12th. 


I  believe  you  will  find  the  love  of  praise  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  motives  of  human  action;  nay, 
that  love  itself  is  the  rendering  of  an  exquisite 
praise  to  body  and  soul.  The  Saxon  word 
"love"  is  connected,  through  the  old  French 
verb  "lover,"  with  the  Latin  "laus,"  not 
"amor";  and  you  may  sum  the  duty  of  your 
life  in  the  giving  of  praise  worthily  and  being 
yourselves  worthy  of  it. — Ruskin. 

Simplicity,  without  which  no  human  perform- 
ance can  arrive  at  perfection. — Swift. 


Table*. 

As  with  every  thing  else,  the  styles  of  center 
and  library  tables  change.  You  will  find  the 
newest  fashions  in  these  articles  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company's  warerooms,  Nos. 
220  to  226  Bush  street. 


P.  I».  anil  «  .  P. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  the 
great  reduction  we  have  made  in  the  prices  of 
the  celebrated  C.  P.  and  P.  D.  brands  of  corsets. 
All  genuine.  No  imitations.  Freud's  Corset 
House,  Nos.  742  and  744*Market  street  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street. 


PERFECT  GRACE  AND  BEAUTY, 

FOR  EVERY  LADY. 

K  R  B  TJ  D  'S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CORSETS 

Are  celebrated  as 
THE   PEKFE<TIO>   OF  SHAPE. 


T^REUD'S  CORSETS  are  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
world.  They  combine  comfort  and  beauty.  They 
have  been  awarded  the  highest  premiums  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Ladies  who  have  once  worn  them  will  have  no 
other. 

Freud's  Corset  House  is  the  sole  Agency  for  Genuine 
C.  P.  and  P.  D.  French  Corsets,  as  well  as  all  other  lead- 
ing brands. 

Beware  of  the  worthless  imitations  of  our  goods  that 
may  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Freud's  graceful  and  stylish  Hooh  Skirts  and  Pan- 
niers are  the  standard  of  fashion. 

The  Trade  supplied  at  factory  prices. 

Country  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE 

7  4?  a  ml  744  Market  Street, 

— AND — 

IO  ami  19  Dupont  Street. 


BARNARD'S  Bolleg8! 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Franci&co. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OIK  COLLEGE  LEDGER* 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course,  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  «-tudents  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

institute: 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1319  Gkarv  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


JUST  RECEIVED— 

LAMIA! 

BY  JOHN  KEATS; 

With  Illustrations,  from  designs  by  WILL  H.  LOW;  a 
superb  4to  of  78  pages,  with  upward  of  50  illustrations, 
reproduced  in  Photogravure  from  original  paintings; 
sumptuously  bound.    Price  $15.    For  sale  by 

WILLIAM  I>0XI:Y, 

631  Market  street,  under  Palace  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

In  the  city  to  buy  your  carpets  and  household  furniture, 
on  the  installment  plan,  is  at 

CONfc.1  LY  &  H'  "RLE'S, 

No.    19  Market  street, 

Next  doo  to  Bancrof 's. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     «Take  no  other. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJNORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


Leave 
San  Franciso. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS, 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m. 

3.30  P.  m 

8.^'  a.  m. 

6. top  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. J8. 00a.  m.|    Guerneville.    16.iop.  rn.l6.05p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  KMseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoea  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $^. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.^9.15  a.  m.,  12.00  m  ,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m,»  9.31  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m.  10.36  a  m.,  1.30  p  n?.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m->  3  30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m-»  *«55  P-  m*»  4-°5  P*  m*« 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m..  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  Tames  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
71     O  /^P-        daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
<~>  /~^v  A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
C3  .  —  V^J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
ElLen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PFTER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  "I  kt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  Mde),  at 

8O  s~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  K.J  viMe,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo- 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2 0f~^    P-    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express:  Mt. 
•  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cemerville,  Al- 

viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Tk     O  (~\    P.  M-.  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  and  intermediate  points. 

(~\{~~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^ .  w         SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 

pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL 
<fl>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  7/5  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAIHEOA  : 

f}5.oo,   86.30,   87.00,   7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  g.30,  10. on, 

10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^Ji2.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1.30,112.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  Ir*45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.c\  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  IJii.oo,  11.30  A.  M. ;  ^|  12.00, 1 2*. 30, 

^fl.OO,    I.30,   2.00,    2.3O,    3.OO,   3.30,  4.OO,   4.3O,   5.OO,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30.  a. 30,  10.45,  TI-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  U  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.76,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    5ISundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

-        Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent 

UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office,  4  3.3  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  co  mpany 
offers  I  owest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 


ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.  M.  NICW1IALL  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  ("own  K:  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockharc  &  Porter) 
TJriclertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   RKMOVED  TO— 

110  i:<ld\  street. 
TADC  VA/flDIUI    RKMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 

I  M|  £  WUnlVI  nours>  w'tn  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.t  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  G,  1885. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

[Mojave,  Deming,  f  Express  . . 
El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

"       "      "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysviTle  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

**         via  Benicia  

'*  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore  

11        via  Martinez  

'*        via  Martinez  

-Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. -36.IO  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 
. . .6. 10  p. 
...5-40  p. 
. .  .  6 . 40  p . 
. t 10.40  a. 
. . .5.40  p. 
. . 10. 10  a. 
. . t8.4o  a. 
. .  .6. 10  p. 
.  .t7.io  p. 
.. 10.40  a. 
. . . 6. 10  a. 


. . . 9.40  a. 
..  .5-40  p. 
..  .5.40  p. 
. . .6.40  p. 
. .  11 .10  a. 
. .10. 10  a. 
. . '6. 00  a. 
.  .t3.4o  p. 
•  -33-40  p. 
. . . g . 40  a . 
. .  .5.40  p. 
.  .t7.io  p. 
.  1 10.40  a. 

. . t7 . IO  p. 


a  for  morning 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  ^.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALF. — *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amsda)- *9.3o,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.co,  *8.3<., 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  |io,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8. 30, 

9.OO,  t9.30,  IO.OO,  Jin. 30,  II.OO,  til. 30,  I2.00,  I .OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6. 30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  *6-53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53,  *5-23,  *5-53.  *6-23. 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5o. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5.45 
}6.45,  19.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37 
7-07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,   ii-37>  11-07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  12-37,  1.07,  '-37,  2-07,  2-37,  3-07.  3-37.  4>°7 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  fll.22,  II.52 
Jl2.22,  12-52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5.45,  f6.i5,  6.45,  t->.<5 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  "-15.  «»-45 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-'5»  6.45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2-45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45,  ts.is.  5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  17.15- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  11.15, 
3-«5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND—  (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2. i5,». 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townserid 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  FVancisco. 


LKAVB 

S.  F. 


16.40  a  . 

8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 

4.30  p  . 
*5-i5  P  < 

6-3°  P  ■ 


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 

4.30  p  . 


Commencing  Oct  IS, 

1885. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park.  1 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


to. 40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


[  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
t    Salinas  and  Monterey. 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


to. 40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
I  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
I         atul  Santa  Cruz.  J 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 


RIVE 

.  F. 


6.28  a 
*8.io  a 

9.03  a 
*io.o2  a 

3.36  P 
15.02  p 

6.08  p 


9.03  a 
*  10.02  a 
3.36  p 
6.08  p 


'10.02  a 
6.08  p 


6.08  p 


.  *  10.02  a 
.     6.08  p 


10.40  a  . 


Soleilad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  (Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadeko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  SPRINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto*,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

~     „     ,  ,     1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re(urn  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  str«etv 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


R.H.McDonald. 

— PRESIDENT.  — 

RHM°DoDaldJr 


^^rcial  Bank 

^\2^^  ^°^B  ^ CoasL 

^KitalllOOOMO.OO. 
^Surplus!;  500.000.00. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


office  :52  7  Market  street 

Ketincry  »'otr»>ro 

CLAUS  SPRECK ELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


■«-S  DEALERS  IN  SsT 


FURS. 


Sin  Maiwome  Htreet. 

San  Pmnctna  ,  California. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -  -  LESSEE. 


The  l*alare  Hotel  occupies)  mi  cut  Ire  Mock 
in  the  center  ol'  San  Francisco.    It  is  the 

model  hotel  oi'  toe  world,  it  is  Fire  ami 

Earthquake  proof.  It  Iihn  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  anil  closet 
■djoln  ever}  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  root,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-May.  and  its  tropical 
plants.  In  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 

American   I        Is.    t.in  sts  entertained  on 

cither  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  B  im-st  in  the  city. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  C  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  or 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  .5  0. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


%-i  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  a  oi. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  arc  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETrE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

NOD  l_S_E  A  S  E . 

PLENTY  OF  EGOS,  EGGS,  EGGS,  WHEN  USING 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  ECC  FOOD. 


Ask  your  Grocer,  Seedsman,  or  Druggist  for  it.  Any 
one  nth  tving  it  should  wriie  for  trade  terms,  and  supply 
themselves.  H.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Vcgc-  QCCflQ 
table,  and  every  other  variety  of  OLLUu. 
425  Washington  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S5£S=A  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  -s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 111  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted.  J.  DIXON.  6  Eddy  street. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

ArL2H  TO  432  PlNE  ST.,  The  California,  makkkt, 
Have  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES: 


Strawberry  .Wurripau : 
ivic*i>a<icii  Prunes-  "  <  onfitea  " 
W icsiKuicii  white  dtrn wberrle* : 
trench  Plum-pudding ; 
iioiiaiKi  Cucumbers — extra  larsc 
German  Isparagus; 

Royal  Stilton  CI  sc  \ 

DeUeatem  Herring; 


Naearoon  Fig*; 
iturenburg  lloney  Cake: 
Nlneed-meat— .">lfo.  I'aiN.  75c ; 
Koyal  lichcsi  Itaisins: 

I  ll^lisli    I'llllll-JJ^shlill  — 
I  .1  shell    \\i       yl»  : 

I'rcnoli  A*  pal  __Ji 
Strasbourg  Pa^dMe  Fols  <;ras. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

43TSKND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES.    Telephone  Xo.  1 


H  EADQU ARTERS 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

UHHT-WBIGHT  Kt  ItKF.K  CI.OTIIIX;  FOB  Mi>,  WOMEN  ADO  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING  COATS  AND  BOOTS. 

COODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNVON,  Agents. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,* 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  li 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


O.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 

ai.phecs  hull,  Vice-President, 


WILLIAM  J.  DLTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist,  secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.L.  Ban-croft*;  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  rears  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAColoTTACE  ORGAN. 


A..  L. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 


Is  the  best  system  now  in  use. 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor, 


Lessons  given  at  1117  Fols 
W.  Hi  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO.,      OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  rranciwo  ami  New  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
1  Michigan  Avenue;  4  BUhopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  EtGENE  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Ageni. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th<: 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Not.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  i.-.  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J..G.  HARDING, 


— FOR — 

IIO\OM M,   AKKLAM)    and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamshiu 
MARIPOSA 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Stcuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  December  19,  at  2  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

{t*r\?or  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS"&  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOHSKON, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  joth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  12A 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  23d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

Fur  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  {Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Kail  and  Holiday 
t'ade,   have  introduced 
doz'  ns  of  new  and  cle. 
gant  designs  in 
it  \  1  1  v\  CHAIRS 

BABY  CARRIACES, 

WORKMTAND8,  *  to 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
tan Company, 
044  MA  it  K  l.  l  STREET,  San  Francisco. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

JUNCTION  OF  Tl'KK   f  ND  MASON. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

'i  lie  If  on  Me  ha*  been  thoroughly  renovateo. 
refurnished,  paintcil  »ml  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNV  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Room*  with 
first-class  hoard,  $r  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  'ales 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

 CHAS.  TFNCE.  Proprietor.  1 

PICTURES  AND  FRAMES, 

GOLD,  plush  and  bronze. 

MIRRORS  and  MOLDINGS. 

NEW  DESIGNS,  JUsT  received. 


SANBORH,  YAH.  •*  IO., 

85  7  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


A-— -  N  EVADA 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

y  «  — OF — 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

S  ti  hscribcil  <  a  pit  a  1  .OOO.OOM 

•    OFFICE,  4I0JPINE  STREET. 

I  >  1 11  F.t  TO  It  s  1 

LOUIS  SLOSS.  J.  W   MACK  *  Y, 

J.  B.  HAGGIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.  ROSEN FELD,  E.  F..  EYRE, 

J.  L.  FLOOD.  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

G.  L.  BRANDER,  J.  GREENEBAUM. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON. 

This  corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON  President  and  Manager 

J.  L.  FLOOI'  Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARN FIELD  Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS  Assistant  Manager 

Bankers — 

The  >"eva«la  Hank  of  San  Francisco 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


Kach  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

Meeker  Mroi*.— The  Artist's  Piano , 

Ivers  A  Pond— Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Belir  Bros*.— Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

lioardrnau  A  «ray— Celebrated  for  Tone  and 
Durability; 

The  Fiseher— An  old  Favorite ; 

Apollo — And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH, "AND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

k  01 1 1  1 : 11  a  CHASE, 

139  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

1  he    Wonderful    J»la£no**er    of  I>lMeaaes. 

Office  Hours  from  xo  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


r^T  FOB    THE    FINEST       |  | 

M.  MEUSSDORFFER  "SWAP 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
JST«w    Fall    and    Winter  Styles. 

AH  I  FT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
li  l|l  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  malting 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  af  once. 

STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Mtine. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  thr 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAt'K  AXI>  LOCK  CO., 

2it  and  ai3  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

TUIO  nAIlCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 

I  mo  rArtn  rowell  &  ccs  N«SFPtr 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contract*  may  be  made  for  it. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Anent  the  modest  Christmas  sermon  that  appeared  last 
week  in  this  department  of  the  San  Franciscan,  a  friend 
of  the  little  folk  remarks  that  the  strongest  count  in  the 
indictment  against  the  modern  Christmas  demon  is  that 
this  ruthless  invader  has  dethroned,  or  rather  exiled,  the 
merry  fur-clad  Santa  Claus.  The  rotund  little  Dutch 
saint  has  become  a  smirking  shopman,  laden  with  seal- 
skin cloaks  and  diamond  solitaires  in  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional toys.  This  latter-day  saint  has  toys,  too,  but  they 
are  twenty-five  dollar,  automatic,  stem-winding  toys,  in  no 
way  resembling  the  simple  ones  that  made  a  noise  and 
smelled  of  paint  in  that  earlier  day  when  there  were  still 
children  in  the  land.  It  is  doubtful  it  Santa  Claus  could 
come  down  the  narrow  flue  into  the  modern  grate ;  but  it 
is  probable  that,  with  proper  inducements,  he  could  be 
lured  into  bringing  his  miraculous  pack  in  at  the  front 
door.  Perhaps  the  children  would  come  back  then — real 
children,  not  little  apes  of  men  and  women,— and  merry 
Christmas  be  really  merry.  As  Joaquin  Miller,  in  his 
apotheosis  of  idleness,  pathetically  sings, 

"Perhaps  wc  might  be  happy  then; 

At  least,  I  know,  we  are  not  now.' 

—Not  in  the  holidays,  anyway. 


In  early  days  in  California  there  was  a  kind  ot  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  any  one  who  managed  to  anticipate  the 
"merry  Christmas"  of  a  confectioner,  fruiterer,  etc.,  was 
entitled  to  a  small  donation.  A  vivacious  and  energetic 
Sacramento  lady,  having  forgotten  some  little  detail  of 
preparation,  was  out  very  early  on  Christmas  morning,  in- 
tent on  supplying  the  omission  before  the  family  should 
meet  at  breakfast.  While  speeding  up  J  street  she 
passed  a  fruit-stand,  just  as  its  dark-hued  proprietor  was 
arranging  his  sticky  store  of  dried  fruit  to  tempt  a  holi- 
day public.  Without  the  slightest  pause  in  her  mad 
career  the  lively  matron  nodded  at  the  astonished  vender, 
with  the  ejaculation:  "Merry  Christmas!  I'll  take  it  in 
tamarinds."  And,  grabbing  a  handful  of  that  acid  fruit, 
she  sped  breathlessly  on,  leaving  the  fat  Italian  gasping 
with  amazement,  and  reflecting,  no  doubt,  on  the  ad- 
visability of  putting  up  a  screen  before  his  wares  in 
a  country  where  business  transactions  were  conducted 
with  such  startling  rapidity. 


An  English  gentleman  in  this  city  has  just  received  a 
handsome  present  from  the  old  country,  with  the  accom- 
panying lines  from  the  fair  but  evidently  suspicious  sender : 

Dear  Robert  :  I  have  searched  all  the  shops  to  find  a  Christ- 
mas card  pretty  enough  to  send  you.  Isn't  it  lovely?  I  have 
written  my  name  right  in  the  middle,  so  that  you  can't  send  it 
to  any  other  girl.   Your  affectionate  cousin,  Margaret. 

And  really,  why  should  he  not?  Why  should  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  the  receipt  of  a  dainty,  hand-painted 


missive  be  restricted  to  one  person?  The  injudicious 
Margaret  has  made  a  suggestion  that  is  worth  considering. 
Popular  sentiment,  or  rather  sentimentality,  may  be 
against  it;  but  isn't  popular  sentiment,  in  this  case, 
selfishness? 

Undoubtedly  awkward  contre-temps  might  arise,  as,  for 
example,  a  card  working  its  way  around  to  the  original 
sender.  But  these  cases  would  be  rare  compared  to  the 
number  of  hearts  made  happy  by  these  peripatetic  tokens 
of  remembrance.  Notwithstanding  which  wise  reflec- 
tions, every  nice  girl  I  know  has  declared  her  intention  of 
adopting  Margaret's  precautionary  plan. 


The  San  Francisco  Fire  Department  has  received  many 
deserved  compliments,  but  perhaps  never  one  more  com- 
plete than  the  following.  Some  late  passers-by  perceived 
a  fire  bursting  out  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  just  as 
they  were  about  to  turn  on  the  alarm  an  old  gentleman 
in  night-cap  and  gown  appeared  at  the  window,  and,  after 
looking  up  and  seeing  the  flames,  began,  in  clarion  tones 
to  shout  "Fire  !"  Seeing  that  he  was  heard  and  the  alarm 
given,  he  placidly  went  back  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  Such 
perfect  faith  and  confidence  as  this,  so  practically  demon- 
strated, was  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  ot  the  Paid  Fire  De- 
partment that  can  neither  be  excelled  nor  gainsaid.  A 
skeptical  person  remarks  that  very  likely  this  story  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.    It  may  be. 


Mattie  is  a  devoted  retainer  and  henchman  of  her  big 
brother  Henry.  The  latter  is  frequently  in  trouble, 
brought  about  by  his  carelessness.  His  father,  going  into 
the  wine  cellar,  found  three  bottles  of  a  choice  wine  shat- 
tered on  the  floor,  which  was  dyed  in  their  costly  blood. 
Meeting  the  aforesaid  Henry  soon  after,  the  irate  parent 
accosted  him  with  "  That's  some  of  your  work,  Master 
Henry ;  oh  !  you  needn't  look  so  innocent — you  know 
you  did  it." 

Little  Mattie,  standing  bv,  turned  on  her  adoring  papa  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  blazing  with  wrath,  and  stamping 
her  tiny  foot,  exclaimed,  "No,  he  didn't  do  it  neither;  so, 
now!  " 

The  amused  parent,  trying  to  preserve  a  proper  severity, 
but  visibly  softening,  turned  on  this  unexpected  antago- 
nist, with — 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Mattie?  And  how  do  you  know  he 
didn't? " 

"  'Cause,"  triumphantly  cried  the  fearless  little  cham- 
pion, "  'cause  I  saw  him  didn't." 


It  is  definitely  determined  that  "El  Mahdi"will  not 
appear  in  the  ballet  at  the  California  Theater  spec- 
tacle. The  reason  is  not,  however,  as  surmised,  that 
the  prudent  creature  is  afraid  to  don  tulle  and  tights, 
this  severe  weather,  for  fear  of  taking  cold,  but  that  (hav- 
ing had  much  experience  of  the  sylphs  of  the  chorus)  he 
is  apprehensive  of  being  brought  into  comparison  with 
some  one  so  much  heavier  than  himself  as  to  destroy  his 
professional  prestige,  and  so  injure  his  business.  Of  course, 
in  the  Kiralfy  ballet,  there  is  no  such  danger;  but  Mahdi 
will  not  depart  from  his  long-established  rule. 


A  rabid  advocate  of  the  effect  of  heredity  claims  to 
have  found  a  convincing  proof  of  his  theory  in  Kennette, 
"  the  fly-man,"  now  engaged  in  scaring  nervous  persons 
to  death  at  the  Bush-street  Theater.  This  shrewd  ob- 
server attributes  Kennette's  aerial  tendencies  entirely  to 
hereditary  influence,  as  any  spectator  can  readily  trace 
that  gentleman's  direct  descent  from  a  flying  trapeze. 

A  fashionable  wedding  took  place  recently  at  a  New 
York  church,  the  high-contracting  parties,  as  well  as 
most  of  those  directly  interested,  being  of  the  thea- 
trical profession.  The  gentleman  who  was  to  officiate  as 
father,  and  "give  away  the  bride,"  failed  to  respond  to 
the  important  question,  "Who  giveth  this  woman  to  this 
man?" 

The  question  was  repeated,  and,  the  paternal  proxy 


still  remaining  oblivious,  the  embarrassing  silence  was 
broken  by  a  loud,  incisive  whisper  from  the  outer  circle: 
"Go  on,  Bill ;  why  don't  you  go  on?    That's  your  cue!" 


There  is  perhaps  no  human  vanity  so  towering  as  that 
which  animates  the  professional  epicure.  At  a  Bohe- 
mian dinner,  one  of  this  class  had  been  making  himself 
obnoxiously  conspicuous  by  admonishing  everyone,  right 
and  left,  as  to  what  it  is  "good  form"  to  eat  and  drink, 
when  the  eating  and  drinking  should  be  done,  etc.  At 
dinner  he  chanced  to  be  seated  opposite  a  German  pro- 
fessor— a  quiet,  scholarly  man,  indued  with  the  spec- 
tacles and  the  self-poise  typical  of  his  class  and  national- 
ity. 

Noting  that  this  unobtrusive  person  carefully  removed 
and  put  aside  those  portions  of  the  turkey  known  technic- 
ally as  "the  oyster-pieces,"  the  self-appointed  instructor 
began  taking  him  to  task  for  his  ignorance. 

"Why,  professor,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time  demon- 
stratively eating  the  similar  pieces  on  his  own  plate,  "ac- 
cording to  the  French  saying,  those  are  the  parts  which 
fools  leave." 

"Not  always,"  was  the  quiet  answer  of  the  professor,  as 
he  thoughtfully  regarded  the  plate  of  the  discomfited 
Bohemian. 

One  of  our  "  late-lamented"  rich  men,  more  noted  for 
his  wealth  than  for  his  liberality,  was  standing  on  the 
water-front  watching  some  sailors  at  work  on  the  cross-trees 
of  a  large  three-master.  He  was  joined  by  a  chronically 
impecunious  newspaper-man,  who  had  sampled  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  man  of  money  with  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  great  man,  "  to  see  those  fellows 
up  there  actually  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  I" 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  his  companion,  "look  the 
other  way ;  don't  let  your  heart  get  into  your  mouth ; 
you'll  break  your  teeth  on  it,  sure  !" 


"  Better  late  than  never"  is  a  generally  accepted  maxim. 
But  it  might  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Keats's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  as  applicable  to  the  following  circumstance  : 

George  Keats  was  hanged  by  vigilantes  in  Umatilla  county, 
Oregon,  recently,  on  a  charge  of  horse-stealing,  but  it  has  since 
transpired  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  not 
guilty. 

It  is  possible  that  the  hero  of  the  above  mentioned 
adventure  might  argue  that,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
discovery,  "  never"  would  have  amounted  to  about  the 
same  thing  so  far  as  he,  personally,  is  concerned. 


Since  the  Count  acted  as  "  unpaid  attache  to  our  hon- 
ored Minister  Schenck,  he  has  been  afflicted  with  a  mild 
mania  for  poker.  All  his  ideas  of  life,  morality,  business 
and  religion  are  squared  by  the  rules  or  illustrated  by  the 
principles  of  this  diplomatic  game. 

Happening  in  at  the  Bush-street  Theater  when  Mr. 
Leavitt's  "  Four  Musical  Kings,"  as  gentlemen  of  color, 
were  standing  in  a  line  behind  the  footlights,  this  devoted 
student  of  Schenck's  Studies  in  Drawing  was  heard  to 
murmur,  indignantly: 

"  Foul  deck  !  Four  kings  on  one  deal— and  all  black ! " 


One  of  his  little  nieces'  holiday  books  is  a  scripture 
picture-book.  Her  mamma  was  explaining  to  her  an  en- 
graving, representing  the  three  eastern  monarchs  bowing 
down  before  the  manger  at  which  two  long-eared  beasts 
of  burden  were  quietly  feeding. 

"  Good  draw,  wasn't  it?  "said  the  one-ideaed  ex-attache. 

"  Good  draw?  What  do  you  mean? "  said  his  indignant 
sister-in-law. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  unconscious  innocent,  "  three 
kings  to  a  pair  of  jacks;  pretty  good,  I  call  it." 

And  the  unfledged  ambassador  walked  away,  hum- 
ming softly, 

For  of  all  sad  words,  as  I've  understood, 

The  saddest  arc  these  three:  "They  are  good." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


VIA  SOLITARIA. 


[Another  case  ot  "unconscious  cerebration"  has  just 
come  to  light  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  That  dignified 
journal,  though  located  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  Longfellow's  old  home,  pub- 
lishes the  "Via  Solitaria,"  and  credits  it  to  Dr.  O.  M. 
Conover.] 

Alone  I  walk  the  peaceful  city 
When  each  seems  happy  with  his  own. 

0  friends!  I  ask  not  for  your  pity; 

I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices, 

Though  moved  by  loving  airs  of  June; 
Ah,  birds!  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
Are  out  of  tune ! 

In  vain  for  me  the  elm  tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathery  spray; 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  marches 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty,  summer  flowers. 

You  can  not  greet  those  cordial  eyes; 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  ours — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  cotter, 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offer. 
And  that  is — death. 

Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  duty, 

And  therefore  life  and  health  must  crave. 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty 
Is  in  her  grave. 

1  live,  O  lost  one,  for  the  living, 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee, 
And  wait  until,  with  glad  thanksgiving, 
I  shall  be  free. 

!-'or  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveler  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation 

In  other  lands. 
And  I  as  he  who  stands  and  listens, 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear  approaching  in  the  distance 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  meeting 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb; 
On  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

In  yonder  field  are  children  playing, 

And  there,  O  vision  of  delight ! 
I  see  the  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Then,  then,  the  longing  heart  that  breakest, 

Stealing  its  treasures  one  by  one, 
I'll  call  thee  blessed,  thou  that  makest 
The  parted  one. 

Henry  IVadsworth  Longfellow. 


MRS.  TRENCH  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

BV  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 


fCopvn'shted,  1885.) 

"  It's  a  swindle,  a  confounded  swindle !"  said  Mr. 
Trench,  setting  down  his  coffee  cup  untasted.  "  It 
beggars  people.  First  it's  Christmas  presents,  and  then 
it's  New  Year's,  and  then  it's  Easter,  and  it's 
birthdays  all  the  time!  What  a  way  it  is  to  keep  a 
festival !  stirring  up  all  the  covetousness  we  have,  ap- 
pealing to  our  lowest  nature,  as  if  we  could  not  be  glad 
without  receiving  tribute!  As  for  wedding  presents,  they 
add  a  horror  to  life — first-wedding  presents  are  bad  enough , 
but  glass,  tin,  leather,  linen,  silver — perfect  vulgarity!  If 
we  live  to  be  married  a  hundred  years,  we  shall  not  have 
any  of  that." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  that,  Harry,"  said  his  wife,  gazing 
up  at  him,  in  his  tirade,  out  of  a  pair  of  limpid  gray  eyes, 
that  just  now  looked  like  two  tears  or  two  great  jewels 
glittering  in  dew.  "I  only  want  money  enough  for  my 
Christmas  presents.  A  hundred  dollars  will  get  the  whole 
of  them,  and  I'm  sure  that's  good  management  when  you 
think  of  this  family." 

"  A  hundred  dollars!" 

"  Why,  I  always  spend  that." 

"  To  waste  on  Christmas  folderols,  and  people  starving 
all  around  us !" 

"  I'm  sure  it's  notmytault  if  people  are  starving!"  cried 
the  wife.  "  They  wouldn't  starve  if  I  ruled  the  universe. 
I  should  portion  things  out  equally  to  every  one  alike. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  Queen  Victorias  then  with  a 
million  dollars  a  year  and  shop  girls  with  half  a  dollar  a 
day." 

"There  wouldn't  be  any  shop  girls,  I  suppose,"  said 
her  husband,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Trench  looked  up  again,  and  the  color  mounted 
her  cheek.  No  shop  girls — no  shopping !  the  idea  was 
perhaps  appalling ;  her  lips  quivered.  "  I  suppose,"  said 
the  lovely  little  imbecile,  hesitatingly,  "that  men  could 
take  their  places." 

Her  husband  laughed  in  spite  of  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion under  which  he  was  laboring.  "  You  see,"  he  said, 
"if  the  world  is  upside  down  it  can't  be  righted  all  at 
once.  You  can  only  do  your  best  in  your  own  little 
corner.  And  one  thing  to  do  in  your  little  corner  is 
to  discourage  this  promiscuous  Christmas-gift  enterprise. 
It  is  the  discomfort  of  every  head  of  a  house  in  Christen- 
dom who  can't  spare  the  money,  and  it  half  ruins  young 
men  beginning  life,  who  earn  pittances  and  have  to  re- 
member every  body  in  their  boarding  houses — because  it's 
expected  of  them.    For  my  part,  I  wish  the  old  Pilgrim 


fathers  who  forbade  mince-pies  and  Christmas  carols  and 
all  the  rest  had  their  way  now." 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed,  Harry  Trench !" 
cried  his  wife,  slowly  but  with  gathering  strength.  "Christ- 
mas !  the  one  day  in  the  year !  the  sweetest,  heaven- 
Hest  festival,  full  of  green  boughs  in  winter,  and  children, 
and  bells  and  crisp  snow,  and  home-coming;  full  of  all 
sorts  of  happiness  and  good  feeling !  And  you  want  to 
abolish  Christmas!" 

"  I  never  said  I  wanted  to  abolish  Christmas!  I  only 
say  that,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  kept  up,  I  wish  it  were 
a  movable  feast,  and  took  place  at  some  other  season  and 
not  when  all  the  half-yearly  bills  come  in,  and  a  man  is 
dead-broke  anyway." 

"  Why  don't  you  abolish  the  half-yearly  bills,"  cried 
his  wife,  "  if  you  want  to  abolish  any  thing!" 

"  You  begin!"  said  Mr.  Trench. 

"I  begin!  I  must  say,  Harry  Trench,  I  wonder  if 
Courcy  de  Spenser  talks  so  to  his  wife  !  I  should  think  it 
was  I  who  spent  my  money  in  clubs,  and  went  to  races 
and  hired  yachts,  and  had  a  suit  for  every  occasion  and  a 
necktie  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  took  champagne 
with  my  lunch,  and  went  to  the  theatre  without  my  wife. 
I — I,  who  turn  my  dresses  twice  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  turn  your  dresses  if  they  can  stand 
it?  Many  things  are  all  the  better  for  turning — a  new  leaf, 
for  instance.  I'm  going  to  turn  one  to-day.  And  I  sha'n't 
furnish  any  one  with  a  single  dollar  to  buy  a  Christmas 
gift,  and  that  ends  the  matter!"  And  Mr.  Trench,  rather 
indignant  at  this  recapitulation  of  his  short-comings,  or 
long-goings  rather,  threw  down  his  napkin  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  with  a  gentle  vehemence  that  could  not 
be  called  a  slam  but  yet  was  certainly  more  than  a  jar. 

Mrs.  Trench,  of  course,  burst  into  tears — Josephine, 
the  maid,  not  being  present.  But  it  always  hurt  her  to 
cry,  and  indeed  she  was  so  angry  that  her  tears  were 
more  like  sparks  of  fire.  No  money  for  her  Christmas  ! 
Wanting  to  abolish  her  Christmas;  wanting  to  change 
Christmas  from  its  season  of  snows  and  frosts 
and  evergreens  into  paltry,  warm,  lifeless  summer 
weather !  Each  allegation  was  a  pulse  of  flame,  and 
of  course  her  tears  were  dried  almost  before  they  fell.  There 
always  had  been  a  streak  of  meanness  in  Harry,  her  reflec- 
tions ran  on  :  for  all  he  spent  money  so  freely  and  tossed 
it  away  to  the  first  asker,  he  never  had  any  to  toss  away  to 
her;  she  never  had  an  allowance  like  other  wives.  Mrs. 
Courcy  de  Spenser  had  her  own  bank  account ;  for  her 
part  she  had  had  to  cut  herself  short  in  every  thing  her 
heart  longed  for  in  order  to  give  her  Christmas  presents, 
every  year  since  she  had  married!  "I  don't  care,"  she 
cried  aloud,  "  I  shall  make  my  Christmas  presents  all 
the  same.  But,  as  he  disapproves  of  them  so  strongly,  I 
shall  make  none  to  him !"  And  very  much  pleased  with 
her  first  determination,  and  strengthened  and  invigorated 
with  her  last  one,  she  went  up  stairs  and  took  her  diamond 
ear-rings  from  their  hiding-place,  and  put  them  in  the  sun 
to  look  at.  "It's  a  shame!  it's  a  shame!"  she  cried; 
"Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spenser  doesn't  have  to  sell  her  ear- 
rings just  to  be  decent!"  How  splendid  they  were!  not 
very  large,  but  of  clear  water,  like  two  great,  sparkling,  con- 
crete sunbeams  themselves.  How  she  had  longed  for 
them  before  she  had  them ;  how  she  had  thanked  her 
father  when  he  gave  them  to  her,  and  pitied  him  for  the 
sacrifice,  in  his  slender  circumstances,  that  he  made  to 
do  it,  and  hated  herself  afterward  for  letting  him  do  it, 
and  coaxed  her  mother  to  dismiss  the  second  girl  and 
allow  her  to  do  the  parlor-work  herself  for  a  whole  year,  till 
she  had  nearly  made  it  up  before  her  father  noticed  what 
was  going  on.  Now,  father  and  mother  were  gone,  and 
the  little  hateful  stones  were  only  symbols  of  her  own 
selfishness;  she  didn't  want  to  see  them  any  more.  All 
the  same,  the  idea  that  she  was  forced  to  part  with  them, 
whether  or  not,  was  bitter.  But  she  could  have  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  them  easily.  She  knew  Mr.  Sparkler 
very  well,  and  so  did  Harry,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
gratify  her  and  make  a  good  bargain  for  himself.  And 
she  put  on  her  hat,  and  buttoned  her  jacket  with  emphasis 
on  her  way  down  to  the  jeweler's.  She  hurried,  for  if  she 
did  not  do  it  at  once  she  might  not  have  the  impetus  to 
do  it  at  all.  Harry  liked  to  see  her  dressed  and  wearing 
the  ear-rings.  Very  well ;  if  he  wanted  to  see  her  wearing 
diamond  ear-rings  he  might  give  her  some.  They  were 
hers  before  she  married  him,  and  she  had  earned  them 
herself,  as  she  might  say.  She  had  as  good  as  bought 
them,  and  she  had  a  good  right  to  sell  them.  And  it  was 
not  an  hour,  having  been  detained  on  her  way  by  a  suc- 
cession of  delightful  shop  windows,  before  she  came  out 
of  Sparkler  &  Co's  snapping  her  portemonnaie  together 
with  just  one  hundred  dollars  and  her  car  ticket  in  it, 
thinking  how  nice  it  was  that  now  she  could  do  all  her 
Christmas  shopping  before  the  rush. 

It  was  very  uncomfortable  that,  just  at  this  instant,  she 
should  run  against  Harry,  with  a  violence  that  set  her  hat 
all  awry.  But  he  said  "Hullo!"  and  she  said,  "Good 
gracious,  there  goes  my  hat  I"  And,  with  the  impatient 
concern  that  any  thing  at  fault  in  her  hat  always  gave  her, 
she  stopped,  in  momentary  forgetfulness  of  all  else,  to  set 
the  hat  right  by  the  aid  of  the  wonderful  Venetian  mirror 
in  the  adjacent  window ;  and  she  gave  a  glance  after  Harry, 
and  thought  how  angry  she  was  with  him,  and  what  a 
superb-looking  fellow  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  un- 
kind to  her,  and  half  wished  she  hadn't  sold  the  ear-rings. 


But  if  she  hadn't  sold  them,  all  the  world  who  got  no 
presents  from  them  would  only  think  he  was  as  stingy  as 
he  was  good-looking ;  and  it  was  nearly  as  much  to  pre- 
vent such  thinking  as  any  thing  else  that  she  wished  to 
make  her  gifts.  And  she  turned  to  go  her  way — and  her 
pocket-book  was  gone. 

The  passers  on  that  crowded  thoroughfare  might  have 
thought  there  was  a  little  mad  woman  scurrying  around 
there  for  the  next  five  minutes;  and  so  many  of  them  as- 
sisted her  in  the  search  that,  as  a  bee  gets  wind  of  sweets, 
a  policeman  presently  came  bearing  down  upon  them  and 
scattered  them  by  his  appearance.  It  was  nowhere  on 
the  sidewalk,  or  the  grating,  or  the  gutter.  If  it  had 
flown  out  of  her  hand  in  her  grasping  for  her  bonnet,  it 
had  been  swept  along  by  the  crowd.  If  a  purse-snatcher 
had  it,  he  had  made  off  with  it.  She  had  lost  her  money, 
and  she  had  lost  her  ear-rings. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into  the  jeweler's  shop  and 
demand  her  ear-rings  back.  But,  of  course,  they  wouldn't 
give  them  back,  and  Mr.  Sparkler  might  speak  of  it  to 
Harry.  And  if  she  told  the  policeman,  again  it  might  get 
to  Harry's  ears.  And  at  last,  the  tears  pouring  down  her 
face,  oblivous  of  all  she  saw,  she  hurried  home  and  wept 
herself  into  bed  with  a  sick-headache.  Her  ear-rings,  her 
money,  and  all  possibility  of  herChristmasing  were  gone — 
for  what  could  she  do  without  a  cent,  and  with  all  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  to  be  provided  for?  and 
between  the  pangs  of  head  and  stomach  her  mind  rum- 
maged her  drawers  and  wardrobe  shelves  for  things  that 
might  be  transformed  into  gifts.  A  message  had  come 
from  Harry  that  he  should  not  dine  at  home,  and  she  need 
not  sit  up  for  him,  but  could  spend  her  evening  speculat- 
ing as  to  whether  he  was  detained  at  the  club  or  at  a  cham- 
pagne lunch,  or  by  a  yachting  or  a  racing  or  a  theater 
party.  Of  course  she  only  cried  the  harder,  and  Joseph- 
ine bathed  her  head  till  midnight;  and  when  Mrs. 
Trench  woke  in  the  morning  and  found  Harry  beside  her, 
she  shut  her  eyes  again  in  a  twinkling,  meaning  to  keep 
them  shut  till  he  was  up  and  gone.  She  was  far  too 
deeply  hurt  to  have  any  thing  whatever  to  say  to  him. 
And  she  did  not  descend  to  the  breakfast  table  till  she 
thought  he  was  well  out  of  the  house. 

To  her  amazement  Mr.  Trench  sat  there,  with  his 
morning  paper,  in  the  sun,  having  breakfasted,  but  wish- 
ing apparently  for  the  privilege  of  another  cup  of  coffee 
with  her.  "Do  you  suppose  I  didn't  see  you  open  your 
eye  and  shut  it?"  he  cried,  quite gayly.  "I  never  knew 
how  bright  your  eyes  were  before.  That  was  really  done 
like  a  flash.  Hurt  because  I  stayed  late  at  the  club? 
Well,  I  wasn't  at  the  club.  I  made  a  ten-strike  yesterday, 
and  I  think  a  little  opera  to-night  would  be  rather  in  or- 
der. How  do  you  like  that?"  And  he  took  a  couple  of 
tickets  from  his  waistcoat-pocket — magic  talismans  that 
opened  the  gates  of  music  and  joy  to  the  little  being  oppo- 
site, whose  ribbons  fluttered  and  whose  eyes  sparkled, 
whose  blushes  came  and  whose  dimples  deepened,  till 
she  had  to  laugh  with  him  and  say  to  herself  that  by-gones 
must  be  by-gones  between  husbands  and  wives,  and  run 
round  the  table  and  kiss  him,  and  shed  two  or  three  tears 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  anger,  grief,  remorse,  agitation, 
and  the  far-off,  unattained,  and  dim.  Poor,  pretty  Mrs. 
Trench !  After  dinner  she  came  down,  ready  for  the  fray, 
in  her  white  fur  opera-cloak,  with  its  rose-colored  satin 
linings,  and  her  rose-colored  bit  of  a  hat,  tremulous  with 
white  marabouts  and  gold-tipped  sprays  and  spires,  over 
her  lovely  rosy  face.  "Dressed  for  the  war-path!"  said  her 
husband,  gaily,  pulling  on  his  gloves;  "fit  for  conquest. 
That's  the  way  I  like  to  see  my  wife  look !  And  that's  a 
pretty  hat,  by  the  way." 

"I  made  it  myself,  to-day?"  she  cried,  triumphantly. 

"It's  a  work  of  art,"  hesaid;  "and  youhavea  genius 
for  millinery ;"  and  then  he  looked  her  over  from  head  to 
foot.  "There  won't  be  such  a  little  beauty  in  the  whole 
house,"  he  said.  "Where  are  your  diamonds?  You've 
forgotten  your  ear-rings.  Run  and  put  them  in;  and 
make  haste — we're  a  little  late  as  it  is." 

Mrs.  Trench  turned  so  pale  that  the  powder  stood  on 
her  face  like  a  blue  bloom.  "Oh,  people  don't  wear 
ear-rings  now,"  she  managed  to  say,  although  her  lips 
seemed  too  much  to  move. 

"Don't  wear  ear-rings !    How  long  since?" 

"Oh,  they're  quite  gone  out,"  she  said,  gathering 
heart. 

"Gone  out !  Half  the  women  I  meet  have  them  in. 
Come,  make  haste!" 

"You're  very  much  mistaken,"  cried  Mrs.  Trench, 
then.  "Nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing.  And  I  should 
think  I  ought  to  know  as  much  about  the  fashions  as  a 
man.  And  nobody  pretends  to  wear  a  diamond  at  all 
now,  anyway.    They're  all  given  up  for  colored  stones." 

"I  don't  care  if  they  have!"  exclaimed  Mr.Trench,  hot- 
ly. "I  thought  women  were  supposed  to  dress  to  please 
their  husbands,  and  I  like  to  see  you  with  your  diamonds." 

"I  couldn't  wear  them  anyway,  you  know,"  she  said, 
sure  that  she  had  hit  on  the  right  reason  at  last ;  "for  you 
see  it's  so  long  since  I  wore  them  that  my  ears  ought  to  be- 
quite  grown  up." 

"Now,  look  here,  Mabel,  I  saw  you  with  some  Roman 
pearls  in  your  ears  night  before  last.  So  what's 
the  use  of  talking?  If  you  don't  hurry  we  shall  lose  this 
car  and  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  hack." 

"We  needn't  wait  another  moment,"  said  Mabel. 
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"I'm  quite  ready.  And  I'm  not  going  to  wear  the  ear- 
rings, so  there's  no  need  of  delaying." 

"Now  Mabel,  why  do  you  want  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about  nothing?  It's  absolutely  essential  to  my  credit 
that  you  shall  be  seen  well  dressed.  And  if  you  can't 
oblige  me  by  wearing  those  diamonds,  you  can  just  go  up 
stairs  and  take  off  your  things,  and  we  won't  go  at  all. 
So,  do  as  you  please,"  and  he  waited  half  a  moment. 
"What  do  you  think?"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

"I  think  you're  a  terrible  tyrant!"  she  cried,  passion- 
ately, "and  you  rob  every  pleasure  of  its  honey!  And  I 
don't  care  whether  I  go  or  not?"  Ana  she  fluttered  up 
stairs  and  flung  herself  down  in  dazed  bewilderment. 

What  was  there  for  her  to  do?  she  asked  herself.  And 
what  must  her  husband  think  of  her,  so  stubborn  and 
wayward  that  she  would  rather  keep  him  at  home  from 
the  opera,  their  rare  and  costly  pleasure,  than  give  up 
her  way  about  a  trifle?  What  did  she  care  what  such  a 
husband  thought?  And  yet,  if  she  did,  and  she  turned 
on  the  vicious  circle,  what  was  there  for  her  to  do?  And 
all  at  once  a  bright  and  evil  thought  smote  her.  Josephine 
— the  second  girl ;  she  remembered  that  no  great  while 
ago  she  had  seen  in  Josephine's  ears  two  bits  of  glass  or 
paste,  Alaska  diamonds  may  be,  that  had  cost  seventy- 
five  cents;  and  she  had  wondered  why  a  girl  in 
Josephine's  position  wanted  to  make  believe  she  had 
diamonds  in  her  ears,  which,  if  they  were  real  diamonds, 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  her,  and  how  she  could  spend 
a  cent  for  finery,  anyway,  when  all  the  family  were  trying 
to  save  every  dollar  for  the  operation  on  the  blind 
mother's  eyes.  And  now  to  ask  a  favor  of  Josephine,  to 
whom  that  very  morning  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  a 
piece  of  her  mind !  But  she  must  put  her  dignity  behind 
her,  and — oh,  heavens,  if  Josephine  had  gone  out  with 
her  Alaskas  in  her  ears !  But  Josephine  had  not  gone 
out;  and  it  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  the 
dreadfully  hard  work  of  a  moment,  to  color  like  a  poppy 
and  feel  her  voice  somewhere  in  the  depths  among  the 
lower  tones  of  a  trombone,  and  then,  in  clear,  brazen 
tones,  to  say:  "Josephine,  I  want  you  to  lend  me  your 
new  ear-rings,  quick,  and  never  on  any  account  to  say  a 
word  about  it  to  any  one  !"  And  the  delighted  Josephine 
hastened  to  obey ;  and  Mrs.  Trench  crept  down  stairs 
with  two  bright  points  glittering  in  her  ears  under  the 
hall  lamp,  and  her  cheeks  rosier  than  ever.  But  as  she 
stood  there  at  the  newel-post,  if  she  had  dared  to  raise 
her  eyes  it  would  have  struck  her  that  any  thing  like  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Trench  started  back  and  looked 
aghast  and  struck  his  hand  on  his  breast  pocket,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  his  heart  was  beating  under  it,  she  had 
never  seen  off  the  stage.  But  he  commanded  himself 
immediately,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  out 
of  sight  at  once  the  look  of  amazement  and  of  puzzled 
wonder.  "That's  right,"  he  said.  "And  now  you've 
yielded  your  point,  I'll  be  fair  and  yield  mine.  You 
needn't  wear  them  if  you  don't  want  to.  No,  not  now; 
I  insist  upon  it.  Take  them  out,  my  dear;  I  won't 
have  you  mortify  your  pretty  vanity  by  not  being  in  the 
fashion."  It  wasn't  that,  she  knew,  in  her  guilty  little 
soul ;  but  she  hated  to  wear  her  servant  girl's  mock 
finery,  and  she  knew  that  every  woman  in  the  audience 
would  know  the  sham  at  a  glance.  In  her  desperation 
she  had  preferred  that  to  the  encounter  with  her  husband's 
wrath  and  contempt,  but  now  she  hesitated.  And  then 
came  the  tinkling  of  the  car  bell.  They  ran  hurriedly 
out  of  the  door  and  down  the  steps,  and  were  in  the  cars ; 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spenser  going  to  the 
opera,  too.  Before  Mrs.  Trench  knew  it,  those  ear-rings, 
those  hateful  bits  of  glass,  and  brass,  had  been  snatched 
from  her  ears,  and  were  slipping  into  the  pocket  of  her 
black  silk  skirt,  while  a  pair  of  great  white  ear-rings,  as 
big  as  peas,  were  flashing  and  milking  and  rainbowing  in 
Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spenser's  ears  for  Mr.  Trench  to  see. 
Apparently  he  didn't  see  them,  nor  had  he  noticed  that 
the  bits  of  Alaska  crystal  were  larger  than  her  own  ear- 
rings. She  was  over  the  trouble  for  this  time,  but  what 
was  she  to  do  on  the  next?  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lights  and  dresses  and  flowers  and  music,  she  forgot  her 
sorrows  and  abandoned  herself  to  the  general  glory  and  in- 
effable pleasure  of  the  opera. 

Mr.  Trench  was  very  quiet  all  through  the  opera;  and 
on  the  way  home  he  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought. 
Two  or  three  times  he  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  puzzled 
air,  but  he  was  very  tender  and  gentle  with  her — for  him, — 
like  one  who  would  invite  confidence  in  the  few  moments 
that  they  sat  in  the  little  drawing-room  before  going  up 
stairs;  and  the  next  morning,  as  he  went  to  business,  he 
kissed  her  and  asked  her  if  she  were  sure  she  loved  him 
and  nobody  else,  in  spite  of  his  temper.  "Why,  who 
else  should  I  love?"  laughed  Mrs.  Trench,  heedless  of 
grammar.  "  I  don't  know  another  man  in  the  world  to 
speak  freely  with,  except  your  brothers  and  my  sisters' 
husbands;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  love  them !" 

"Then,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  wanted  to  give  them 
Christmas  presents  to  the  extent  of  getting  angry  with  your 
husband  about  it? " 

"  Because  I  always  have,  and  they  alwaysave,  hand  I 
like  things  to  go  on  the  way  they've  been  going  on ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  mar  the  harmony  and  put  an  end  to  our  old 
pleasant  ways ;  and  they'll  give  us  something— they  always 
have,— and  they  always  have  come  over  here,  every  one  of 
them,  to  breakfast  on  Christmas  mornings ;  and  I  don't 
want  themltolthink  we're  mean,  and  " 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Trench,  "  why  didn't  you  say  so,  in- 
stead of  blowing  me  up  the  other  day?  Now,  I  can't  help 
you.  I  drew  my  salary  ahead  till  the  close  of  the  year  to 
make  the  last  payment  on  the  house,  you  know.  I  had  a 
particular  use  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  I  borrowed  it, 
and  I've  spent  it,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  borrow  any 
more,  and  if  I  did,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  right  to  borrow 
money  and  run  in  debt  just  for  Christmas  presents;  do 
you  think  it  would  be?" 

"  N — no,"  said  Mrs.  Trench,  tearfully.  And  then  he 
kissed  her  again,  and  said,  sacrificing  his  last  scrap  of 
principle,  "we'll  have  to  explain  it  to  them  and  make  it 
light  next  year."  But  as  he  went  up  the  street,  there  was 
a  hestitation  in  his  gait  and  manner  which  showed  his 
mind  to  be  very  much  divided  about  something. 

Mrs.  Trench  saw  it  as  she  looked  after  him,  according 
to  her  usual  fashion  when  she  was  not  injured  or  angered ; 
and  she  found  herself  asking  if  she  supposed  he  really  had 
not  a  hundred  dollars  he  could  have  handed  her  at  that 
moment — if  there  were  not  some  other  plan  in  his  head  for 
using  it  that  he  found  it  hard  to  give  up.  But  it  was  idle 
to  speculate,  and  she  went  up  to  overhaul  her  boxes  and 
drawers,  making  by  the  close  of  the  day  a  contented  ar- 
rangement of  her  possibilities.  "A  perfect  rag-bag  of  a 
Christmas,"  said  she,  "  but  I  guess  it  will  do,  considering 
they  know  Harry  is  paying  for  the  house.  There's  my 
lace  shawl ;  I  hate  them,  and  Harry's  mother  loves  them, 
and  I'll  give  that  to  her.  And  there's  the  silk  remnants; 
they  will  make  John  two  neckties — beauties;  and  sister 
Sally  can  have  my  French  blonde  fichu ;  it's  fresh  as  snow. 
There's  three.  And  I'll  give  Margie  my  black  Spanish- 
lace  scarf.  I  declare  I  sha'n't  have  any  thing  left !  And 
Lawrence — well,  there's  the  silk  socks  I  knit  for  Harry's 
birthday;  I  haven't  given  them  to  him  yet.  Lawrence 
can  have  those.  And  Janet — I  know  Janet  would  like  a 
crazy-quilt.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  it  done?  I  don't 
care:  I'll  try.  Now  there's  only  little  Janet.  I'll  make 
her  a  rag  doll-baby;  and  Will — let  me  see.  There's 
that  embroidery  on  my  old  satin  flounce;  I  suppose  it 
would  make  good  smoking-caps,  against  the  time  they're 
grown  up,  lined  with  those  blue  silk  handerchiefs.  But, 
then,  there's  the  servants — well,  I  shall  have  to  make  my 
blue  Shetland  shawl  do,  and  a  prayer-book ;  and  Harry  just 
must  spudge  up  a  little  money  besides  for  them  !  "  And 
that  reminded  her  of  Josephine's  ear-rings,  and  she  went 
to  the  wardrobe-case  where  hung  the  dress  she  had  worn 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  put  her  hand  in  the  pocket 
for  the  ear-rings,  and  there  were  no  ear-rings  there.  Jo- 
sephine had  taken  them  back,  of  course.  And  yet 
Josephine  would  not  do  such  a  thing.  She  turned  the 
pocket  inside  out,  she  searched  the  floor  beneath,  the 
room,  the  stairs,  the  drawing-room,  the  street  steps,  and 
then  she  sent  for  Josephine,  and  wished  she  had  done  so 
in  the  first  place,  for  Josephine  did  not  value  them  at 
all ;  and  giving  the  girl  the  last  whole  dollar  she  owned  to 
buy  some  others,  Mrs.  Trench  sat  down  at  her  crazy-quilt, 
prepared  to  forget  all  about  it  as  soon  as  she  had  said 
"  Dear  me,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  an  evil  fate  about 
diamond  ear-rings  and  me ! " 

Mrs.  Trench,  in  the  following  days,  was  almost  too  busy 
to  think.  In  the  first  of  them  she  was  haunted  by  an  un- 
defined fear  of  her  husband  again  asking  for  the  jewels; 
and  she  resolved  that  the  first  money  she  had  she  would 
buy  as  good  imitations  as  were  to  be  found ;  and  then  she 
thought  how  much  vexation  and  unhappiness  she  might 
have  saved  herself  if  she  had  but  confided  in  her  husband 
in  the  first  place ;  and  then  she  grew  angry,  thinking  what 
sort  of  a  husband  was  that  in  whom  you  couldn't  confide 
for  fear  of  an  outburst  that  set  your  heart  beating  and 
your  nerves  trembling  to  the  point  you  couldn't  bear! 
And  then  she  wondered  whether  Janet  would  like  robin's 
egg  blue  with  crimson  better  than  pale  sulphur;  and  then 
she  set  the  quiet  Josephine  at  work  on  the  crazy-squares 
while  she  herself  attended  to  the  smoking-caps. 
And  up  early,  and  in  bed  late,  and  snatching  her  meals. 

Mr.  Trench  declared  that  he  had  double  reason  now  for 
disliking  a  holiday,  preparation  for  which  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed his  wife  away  from  him. 

But  Mrs.  Trench  was  far  from  happy  in  those  days — 
dark  days  they  were  to  her.  She  was  busy,  busy  with  a 
sort  of  breathless  haste,  and  yet  only  as  if  going  through 
the  forms,  indifferent  to  the  whole  thing.  Her  heart  held 
but  one  emotion  then,  and  her  mind  kept  ringing  the 
changes  on  one  theme.  She  had  always  been  interested 
in  Josephine,  the  pale  and  stately  girl ;  and  she  had  meant 
to  help  Josephine  about  her  mother's  eyes.  And  now 
Josephine  was  in  great  trouble?  It  was  Mrs.  Trench 
who  was  in  great  trouble,  terrible  trouble,  and  who  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  or  where  to  go.  There  was 
no  one  to  help  her.  She  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
Something  she  must  do — but,  great  heavens,  what?  Those 
ear-rings,  those  fatal  ear-rings.  Josephine,  on  the  night  she 
had  bought  hers,  had  taken  them  to  show  to  her  sister 
Isabel,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spenser,  and  the 
two  girls  were  so  pleased  with  them  that  when  Mrs.  Courcy 
de  Spenser  came  into  the  sewing-room  Isabel  showed 
them  to  her,  and  that  lady  expressed  great  admiration  and 
surprise,  and  even  condescended  so  far  as  to  go  and  get 
her  own  ear-rings  and  compare  the  two ;  and  for  a  moment 
Josephine  had  held  both  pairs  on  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

Going  to  see  her  sister  again  after  Mrs.  Trench  had  lost 
the  ear-rings,  she  told  that  fact  in  confidence,  and  Mrs. 
Courcy  de  Spenser,  who  was  overlooking  some  sewing 


work,  went  in  great  haste  and  trepidation  to  her  own  rooi 
and  returning,  became  very  much  agitated.  And  ii 
seemed  that  Josephine  had  taken  home  Mrs.  Courcy  de 
Spenser's  ear-rings  by  mistake,  and  left  her  own  bits  of 
glass.  And  Mrs.  de  Spenser  had  said  that  of  course  she 
knew  Josephine  was  thoroughly  honest,  she  never  doubted 
her,  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  she  would  say  nothing  about 
it  if  Josephine  chose  to  pay  the  difference — she  would  say 
one  hundred  dollars.  And  Josephine  had  no  one  hundred 
dollars;  they  had  not  yet  saved  all  of  fifty  dollars  toward 
the  operation  on  their  mother's  eyes.  And  then  the  truth 
slowly  dawned  on  Mrs.  Trench's  timid  comprehension; 
it  was  Mrs.  Trench  who  had  lost  Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spen- 
ser's ear-rings ! 

"I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  any  diamonds!"  cried 
Mrs.  Trench.  "I  believe  hers  were  just  like  yours,  cut- 
glass  or  crystal.  She's  the  thief !  But  that  makes  no  odds. 
She's  got  to  have  her  one  hundred  dollars.  And— don't 
you  cry,  Josephine,  dear — she  shall  have  it  somehow ;  I 
can't  think  how,  unless  I  sell  the  spoons,  too — and  they're 
not  mine.  Or,  I  might  raffle  this  crazy-quilt,  and  say  it's 
for  charity;  and  so  it  is!  Or  I  could  sell  my  seal-skin,  or 
—or  ask  Mr.  Trench,  if  I  can't  get  it  any  other  way.  But 
I  shall  have  it  for  you,  Josephine,  don't  fear,  some  way. 
Only  just  keep  her  along;  keep  her  off  a  while;  wait  till 
we  get  this  Christmas  off  our  hands.  It  may  bring  some- 
thing in  we  can  use,  anyway;  and  Mr.  Trench  will  have 
to  hand  me  some  money  some  time  or  other;  and  perhaps 
I  can  get  my  courage  up  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  I  don't 
know  why  I  can't — but  I  don't  dare,  I'm  so  afraid."  And 
then  Mrs.  Trench  broke  down  and  cried,  and  Josephine, 
who  had  become  in  this  stress  something  like  an  intimate 
friend,  cried,  too,  and  it  was  damp  and  unpleasant. 
After  this  the  days  only  dragged  on  heavily,  and  she  ex- 
pected something  more  than  had  yet  happened  on  every 
succeeding  one ;  she  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  started  at 
every  sound,  was  ready  to  cry  at  a  word,  and  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  perpetual  dread  of  she  knew  not  what. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Mabel," 
said  Mr.  Trench,  with  irritation.  "I'm  sure  I  shall  be 
glad  when  Christmas  is  over." 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  \" 

"The  idea  of  turning  what  ought  to  be  a  happy  time 
into  a  season  of  such  work  and  worry !" 

"You  haven't  helped  make  the  season  so  light  to  me 
that  you  need  to  talk  in  that  way  !"  cried  Mrs.  Trench, 
beside  herself,  her  feelings  rushing  for  the  first  outlet. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want  me  to  do!  I've  explained 
my  circumstances  fully,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "and  if 
you  haven't  sense  enough  " 

"You  mustn't  tell  me  I  haven't  sense  enough!  you 
mustn't !"  she  cried.  And  in  another  instant  she  had 
thrown  herself  on  his  breast,  clasping  him  convulsively, 
and  had  run  from  the  room,  crying  like  a  child. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her,"  said  Mr. 
Trench,  ruefully,  "though  she's  more  like  herself  in  this 
explosion  than  she  has  been  for  a  fortnight.  I  don't  even 
know  if  she'll  be  pleased  over  it  Christmas  morning.  Per- 
haps I  was  foolish  not  to  end  that  matter  up  at  once  and 
give  it  all  to  her  then.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her 
or  any  other  woman.  Sometimes,"  murmured  he,  in  his 
exasperation,  "sometimes  I  wish  there 'd  never  been  a 
woman  born !" 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  fastness  of  her 
own  room  his  wife  was  at  the  same  moment  exclaiming : 
"Oh,  I  don't  see  what  I  was  made  for  !  I  wish  I  never  had 
been  born  !  I  wish  there'd  never  been  any  woman  born !" 
But  in  the  last  wish  she  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Courcy  de 
Spenser. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end;  and  at  length  it  was 
Christmas  morning — such  a  blue  and  white  sparkling 
morning,  a  sky  like  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle,  an  earth 
snow-clad  with  purity,  every  tree  and  shrub  wearing  an 
angel's  plumage,  and  a  bright  wind  blowing  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  sunshine  out  of  heaven.  Such  happy  sounds 
there  were  in  the  early  Christmas  bells,  such  happy  faces 
in  the  street,  too,  and,  inside,  the  house  was  all  spicy  with 
the  hemlock  boughs  and  holly  of  Josephine's  handiwork. 
"It's  as  sweet  as  a  forest,"  said  Mrs.  Trench,  to  herself. 
"But  I  declare  these  presents  are  the  shabbiest  Christmas- 
ing  I  ever  did  !  I  wish  I  had  made  something  for  Harry, 
after  all.  I  guess  I'll  give  him  one  of  John's  neckties. 
Well,  they'll  all  come  over  to  breakfast,  and  I'll  have  a 
breakfast  that  would  make  Delmonico's  mouth  water." 
And  she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  her  table  glittering  with 
red  oranges  and  black  grapes  and  russet  winter  pears,  and 
marmalade  lucent  as  jewels,  while  the  kitchen  of  the 
king  of  France  could  have  been  no  more  savory  with 
good  odors  than  hers  was  that  morning  from  chicken 
pot-pie,  steaks  done  to  a  turn,  slicesof  cold  duck,  broiled 
oysters,  quivering  on  their  way  from  the  gridiron  to  the 
toast,  omelette  slipping  from  the  pan  like  a  slice  of  gold, 
biscuit  like  snow-balls,  turn-overs  for  the  children,  and 
coffee  that  might  have  made  one  doubt  if  really  that  were 
not  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

Mrs.  Trench  surveyed  every  thing,  and  then,  hearing 
the  arriving  family  announced  by  the  voices  of  Will  and 
Dolly  and  little  Janet,  and  the  gay  greetings  between  the 
elder  Janet  and  Lawrence  and  Margie  and  Sally  and 
Harry  and  the  rest,  she  ran  up  to  slip  on  her  pretty  brown 
silk — she  had  not  had  it  on  since  she  went  to  the  opera, — 
and  she  put  a  geranium  in  her  hair,  and  tried  to  greet 
them  all  with  a  smiling  face ;  and  she  felt  that  the  house 
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was  full  of  sunshine  and  music  and  Christmas  cheer,  and 
none  of  it  in  her  heart,  while  Josephine's  pale  face  and 
swollen  eyes  smote  her  with  a  sort  of  terror  every  time 
she  looked  that  way.  And  what  an  uproar  the  house  was 
in,  and  how  little  Janet  hugged  her  rag-baby,  with  its  pretty 
painted  face,  and  how  pleased  the  older  Janet  was  with  her 
crazy-quilt,  and  Lawrence  with  his  silk  stockings,  one  and 
all  exclaiming  and  thanking  and  kissing  and  laying  her  own 
gifts  in  a  yet  unexplored  heap  and  hoard  beside  her 
chair.  And  she  was  having  hard  work  not  to  cry,  and 
Josephine  was  bringing  in  the  dishes,  and  Mr.  Trench 
was  sharpening  the  carving  knife,  and  all  were  taking  their 
seats  in  the  midst  of  the  jollity  and  clamor.  And  then 
Mrs.  Trench  was  mechanically  turning  over  her  plate, 
that  had  been  reversed  upon  some  trifle,  and  Mr  Trench's 
knife  was  murderously  suspended  in  the  air  as  he  watched 
her.  For  suddenly  Mrs.  Trench's  eyes  had  grown  large  and 
shining;  a  color  like  a  wild  rose's  began  to  spread  over 
her  wan  face ;  she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  bending  over 
what  she  saw  there  before  her — two  sparkling,  shining, 
quivering  drops  of  luster — herear-rings,  her  old  ear-rings 
that  her  father  give  her!  And  beside  them — what  else? 
a  little,  slippery,  tortoise-shell  portnionnaie — her  own 
pocket-book ;  and,  as  she  seized  it  and  opened  it,  her 
own  hundred  dollar  bill  in  it !  And  all  in  a  flash  of  in- 
stinct— for  her  poor  little  mind  could  never  have  com- 
passed it, — she  saw  that  her  husband,  meeting  her  on 
Sparkler's  steps,  had  gone  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sparkler 
what  she  had  been  about  there,  and  had  bought  the 
gems  back  out  of  hand;  and  it  was  he  who  in  mere  mis- 
chief had  snatched  the  pocket-book  in  the  crowd  and 
had  kept  it  for  this  moment.  Joy  and  anger  swept 
across  her  in  force  at  one  breath ;  joy  at  the  recovery, 
anger  at  the  delay. 

"Oh,  how  could  you,  how  could  you!"  she  cried, 
flashing  her  eyes  at  her  husband,  and,  "  Oh,  why  did  you, 
why  did  you  I"  she  cried  again  as  the  tears  began  to  come ; 
and  she  ran  round  the  table  to  throw  her  arms  about  him 
and  whisper  the  rest  in  his  ear.  As  she  did  so  something 
that  glittered  in  her  dress  caught  his  eye. 

"What  is  this?"  he  said,  as  he  stooped  to  disengage  it. 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,    "  let  me  see  !  It  must  be  " 

and  she  nearly  tore  the  dress  in  her  feverish  haste  to 
snatch  the  thing  into  light.  "No,  it  can't  be — it  is!  oh, 
it  is  Josephine's  ear-rings,  the  ones  she  lent  me  the  night 
of  the  opera,  and  that  Mrs.  Courcy  de  Spenser  says  are 
hers,  and  I  thought  I  slipped  them  into  my  pocket  and 
somebody  stole  them  in  the  opera-house.  And  I  slipped 
them  into  this  fold  instead.  Oh,  isn't  this  a  lovely  Christ- 
mas! And,  O  Josephine,"  turning,  regardless  of  all  the 
rest,  to  the  stately  maid  who  had  just  come  in  again,  "Mr. 
Trench  has  made  me  a  present  of  my  old  ear-rings,  you 
see,  and  there's  a  hundred  dollar  bill  in  my  purse,  and 
it's  for  your  mother's  eyes;  and  as  everybody's  Christmas 
present  was  in  that  bill,  of  course  it's  a  Christmas  present 
to  her  from  everybody  in  this  room;  isn't  it  Harry?  I 
never  had  such  a  good  Christmas  as  this  in  all  my  life  !" 
she  cried,  then,  with  a  child's  gayety.  "  And  I  want  to 
tell  you— what  do  you  think,  besides,  Josephine?  Here 
are  Mrs.Courcy  de  Spenser's  ear-rings,  her  actual  ear-rings, 
that  she  says  were  mistaken  for  those  you  lent  me.  And 
I  want  you  to  run  over  to  her,  without  losing  a  moment, 
breakfast  or  no  breakfast,  and  tell  her  I  sent  them  with 
my  compliments,  and  I  found  them  exactly  where  I  put 
them — her  own  ear-rings,  her  real  ear-rings;  no, you  needn't 
say  her  real  ear-rings,  because  they're  not  real,  either! 
They  are  just  a  pair  of  cut-glass  brilliants  like  yours.  Mrs. 
Courcy  de  Spenser's  diamonds  were  never  any  diamonds 
at  all!  And  I'm  sorry — I'm  sorry  I'm  so  malicious,"  she 
cried,  with  Harry's  arm  still  about  her,  and  the  whole 
family  wondering  what  the  evil  could  be;  "  I  must  be 
just  as  wicked  as  any  thing !  But  I  do  declare — that  woman 
is  such  a  cheat,  swindling  a  poor  working-girl  of  her  hard- 
earned  wages — that  I'm — I'm  afraid  this  is  the  best  part 
of  my  Christmas!" 


PEN  PICTURES  FROM  THE  SEAT  OF  AVAR. 


BY  RABBI  A.  S.  BETTELHEIM. 


IV. 

The  most  characteristic  proverb  heard  in  the  Balkan 
states  is  the  following:  The  Roumanian  has  his  answer 
in  the  brain;  the  Roumelian  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue; 
the  Bulgarian  in  his  fist ;  the  Turk,  like  the  horse,  in  his  leg  : 
the  Bosnian  gives  his  answer  with  his  knife;  the  Monte- 
negrin with  his  gun;  and  the  Servian  has  the  answer 
lying  dormant  in  his  pocket.  The  character  of  each  is 
thus  well  defined.  The  Roumanian  is  more  of  a  dreamer, 
and  his  conceit  is  often  unbearable.  Bukarest  is  to  him 
"  little  Paris,"  and  Jassi  "  small  Vienna,"  though  the  com- 
parison is  indeed  odious ;  as  if  Sacramento  could  be  com- 
pared to  Venice,  and  Oakland  to  Naples. 

The  nature  of  soil  and  climate,  and  especially  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  are  so  different  that  no  comparison  at 
all  can  be  made.  All  these  lands,  and  the  cities  within 
them,  in  their  structures  are  unique,  but  all  have  one 
common  fault— it  is  the  abominable  filth,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  characteristic  of  all  oriental  places. 

Only  the  Turks  and  Jews,  by  their  religious  tenets,  are 
compelled  to  take  a  bath.    The  Turkish  bath,  even  in  it 
primitive  conditio.!,  is  a  luxury  trqic]  evj  i  th.2  llttls  ci 


dren  enjoy.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  bather  could 
leave  the  hot  dry  air  of  the  room  and  plunge  into  an  ice- 
cold  basin  of  water,  and  rub  himself  even  with  snow,  and 
repeat  this  procedure  as  often  as  ten  times  in  one  hour. 
They  do  it,  however,  and  enjoy  it.  I  have  said  that  super- 
stition is  the  ban  of  the  Balkan  states,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  none  of  the  many  nationalities  are  exempt  from 
it.  The  child,  as  soon  as  born,  is  quickly  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  laid  in  something  which,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  father,  will  indicate  its  future  career. 
For  instance,  if  the  young  arrival  is  to  become  a  tailor, 
he  will  be  laid  on  a  pair  of  shears;  if  a  shoemaker,  on  an 
awl;  and  if  a  physician  or  a  clergyman,  the  child  must 
take  the  first  sleep  on  a  bible  or  prayer-book  or  a  clyster. 
Afterward,  the  child  can  not  easily  select  another  voca- 
tion in  life.  "  He  slept  on  it,"  is  the  usual  answer  of  the 
father  or  the  elder  of  the  house,  which  means,  Providence 
has  already  acquiesced  in  the  first  choice.  Girls  have  no 
other  vocation  in  life  than  to  be  loved  and  cherished. 
When  they  enter  the  world  they  are  covered  with  roses  or 
laid  in  branches  of  evergreen,  and  the  room  is  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  that  the  "  bad  spirits"  may  leave  the  abode. 
Usually  a  knife  is  laid  under  the  pillow  of  the  mother 
"  who  was  blessed  with  a  child."  Children  are  considered 
blessings  to  their  parents  there. 

A  mother  of  seven  boys  has,  according  to  their  belief, 
secured  admittance  into  Paradise,  and  seven  girls  are  the 
best  introduction  to  the  favors  of  "Marje,"  the  blessed 
Queen  of  Heaven.  The  Oriental  believes  in  secrets. 
Everything  is  to  his  uncultured  mind  an  unraveled  mys- 
tery. He  does  not  wish  to  understand  plain  language,  nor 
does  he  try  to  make  himself  understood  by  speaking 
plain  language.  Every  sentence  must  have  a  double 
meaning,  and  leave,  so  to  speak,  a  back  door  open, 
so  that  even  the  most  sacred  promises  may  be  re- 
tracted. Their  phrases  are  therefore  always  couched  in 
forms  of  condition.  If,  and  always  if,  is  the  beginning  of 
social  conversation  or  mercantile  transactions.  The  law 
of  these  lands  has  therefore  provided  that  no  conditional 
promise  shall  be  oermissable  unless  "the  claim  is 
double,"  which  means  that  the  conditions  must  contain 
the  positive  and  negative  side  of  the  contract. 

The  Jew,  like  the  Turk,  is  continually  brooding  over 
the  mysteries  of  his  sacred  books.  Every  letter  has  to 
him  a  mysterious  meaning  and  revelation.  With  the 
Cabalistic  fancies  he  imagines  that  he  is  able  to  con- 
trol the  unknown  powers  and  influences  of  heaven  and 
sheol.  The  Jew  prays  to  angels,  and  fears  the  Shaidim 
(ghosts).  His  rooms  are  crowded  with  tablets,  upon 
which  are  inscribed  invocations  to  friendjy  spirits  or 
dreads  against  evil  ones. 

Near  Palanka,  a  beautiful  little  town  in  Servia,  I  met 
a  Jew,  a  native  of  Roumelia.  He  stood  before  a  large  rock, 
and  for  fully  twenty  minutes  I  saw  him  talking  to  the 
stone.  "Whaf  are  you  doing  there?"  I  asked  him,  polite- 
ly. He  calmly  replied,  "I  have  a  deep  grief  lying  on  my 
heart,  and  am  telling  it  to  this  stone,  for  we  believe  that 
a  secret  or  a  grief  spoken  even  to  a  stone  is  then  only  half 
felt;  the  speech  makes  the  burden  lighter. 

The  Jews  in  the  Balkan  lands  are  ignorant,  Amongst 
themselves  their  conversation  is  a  jargon  of  Spanish.  Of 
their  Spanish  origin  they  are  very  proud,  and  still  they  in- 
variably dress  like  the  Turks,  and  always  wear  a  turban 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Turks. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  late  Rabbi  Albala,  of  Bel- 
grade, tried  to  prove,  in  an  extensive  Hebrew  work,  that 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  would  be  the  real  Messiah 
of  the  world.  His  biblical  computation  was  probably  cor- 
rect, but  facts  have  shown  that  the  "  sick  man  "  could 
scarcely  hold  his  own. 

In  the  lands  where  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  has 
sway  very  few  harems  are  found,  although  monogamy  is  not 
practiced  as  a  rule.  Even  the  Jews  do  not  always  adhere 
to  the  law  of  the  great  light  of  the  diaspore,  Rabbi  Ger- 
shom,  who  forbade  forever  the  practice  of  polygamy 
among  his  people. 

"  Mine  host"  at  Adrianople  had  two  wives,  the  first  a 
charming  young  woman  and  the  other  a  rather  elderly 
lady.  He  lived  very  happily  with  his  first  wife.  In  con- 
versation, I  asked  him,  "  How  is  it  that  you  have  chosen 
for  your  second  wife  a  woman  so  old  and  homely? "  He 
replied,  "  My  second  wife  was  the  spouse  of  a  dear  friend 
of  mine.  He  died  and  left  her  penniless ;  she  could  not, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  accept  any  favors 
from  a  man  not  related  to  her,  and  I,  by  the  reason  of 
these  very  cruel  customs,  could  not  provide  for  her,  so  I 
married  her.  She  being  now  my  wife  and  I  her  legal 
husband,  I  can  easily  take  care  of  her  until  her  death, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  act  of 
marriage,  three  years  ago." 

Sometimes  bigamy  is  justified  by  rabbinical  or  legal  law, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  first  wife  having  no  children,  or  only 
girls,  and  no  male  heir  who  can  inherit  the  name  and  for- 
tune of  the  pater  familias. 

But  to  the  honor  of  the  non-Mohammedans,  must  be 
said,  their  family  relations  are  pure,  and  can  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  civilized  nations.  Divorces  are 
rare.      \ 


A  New  York  court  has  decided  that  where  a  woman 
takes  her  husband  to  a  hotel  and  entertains  him,  she  can 
be  made  to  pay  the  bill.  Gradually  women  are  getting 
theirjrights  in  this  country. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


O  consecrate  and  desolate  of  heart ! 

When  dead  leaves  drift  through  field  and  forest  drear. 
On  winter's  solemn  verge  ye  stand  apart 

In  the  chill  twilight  of  the  fading  year, 
Dreaming  of  sunny  skies,  of  fragrance  flown, 
Of  roses  dead,  and  warmth  and  radiance  gone. 

Through  fitful  spring  and  summer's  fervid  glow, 
Nursing  your  infant  buds  for  perfect  bloom, 

You  spread  your  ripened  beauties  to  the  snow 
In  the  pale  sun  that  lights  November's  Gloom, 

And  dreamful  wait  when  all  are  gone  beside 

To  crown  with  wreaths  the  altars  where  they  died. 

Elizabeth  M.  Griswola,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


MACHINERY    AND  PRODUCTION. 


Let  us  consider  how  it  is  that  with  all  the  aid  of  steam 
and  electricity  we  still  toil  as  hard  as  we  ever  did.  Is  it 
because  machinery  does  not  perform  more  than  could  be 
performed  by  hand?  This  certainly  can  not  be  the  case, 
for  it  is  self-evident  that  machinery  does  work  that  would 
be  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
gone  the  wrong  way  to  work. 

Before  the  days  of  steam  power,  and  when  the  loom, 
for  example,  was  wholly  driven  by  manual  labor,  one  in- 
dividual worker  could  not  possibly  attend  to  more  than 
one  machine.  The  labor  was  often  severe  and  protract- 
ed. What  did  steam  power  do  for  the  weaver?  It  re- 
lieved him  of  his  severe  labor,  and  left  him  with  nothing 
to  do  but  the  light  work  of  piecing  broken  threads  or  re- 
filling the  shuttle,  and  generally  watching  the  good  per- 
formance of  the  work  of  the  machine.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  one  man  or  woman  could  do  more  than 
this,  and  in  place  of  tending  a  single  machine  it  became 
the  custom  for  one  worker  to  superintend  two  machines; 
and  as  the  machine  improved  in  quality,  and  the  turning 
of  the  steam  engine  aiso  improved  in  regularity, 
another  loom  was  added  to  the  charge  of  each  worker, 
until  now  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  worker  to  superin- 
tend perhaps  four  to  seven  looms,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  rate  of  work  of  each  loom  has  progressed  rapidly. 
Thus  the  number  of  yards  produced  has  increased  fifty- 
fold,  and  the  only  extra  labor  which  has  been  employed 
to  produce  the  steam  power  which  has  done  this  has  been 
the  proportionate  fraction  of  the  work  of  the  engine- 
driver  and  fireman,  and  of  the  coal  carter  or  other  car- 
rier, and  the  collier.  Now,  so  long  as  a  large  number  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants  require  clothing  which  they  can 
not  provide  for  themselves,  the  above  state  of  affairs 
may  and  will  continue;  but  during  the  last  few 
years  more  especially,  we  in  this  country  who  have  for 
long  had  a  supremacy  in  trade  have  been  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  our  old  custom- 
ers have  begun  to  make  for  themselves,  and  not  only  this, 
but  they  also  aim  at  making  for  others  who  still  buy 
from  us.  As  civilization  progresses  the  disproportion  be- 
tween makers  and  users  will  become  smaller  still,  and 
perhaps  finally  disappear;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
the  time  when  all  shall  make  for  themselves  the  more 
tense  will  become  the  situation.  Long  before  such  a 
time  comes,  however,  we  shall  have  some  alteration. 
We  can  not  go  on  making  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  which 
no  one  will  buy— and  the  weavers  will  have  to  turn  to 
other  pursuits.  Such,  however,  are  not  open,  for 
every  worker  will  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  his 
productions  are  not  required,  and  all  will  be  seeking 
other  pursuits  and  not  finding  them.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  changes  must  be  made  before  this  state  of 
affairs  is  reached.  The  change  required  is  lessened  pro- 
duction. As  the  world  now  stands,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  us  as  a  country  to  say  we  will  at  once  reduce 
our  productions  one  half.  It  would  be  the  signal  for 
our  downfall,  for  the  Germans  and  the  French  would  at 
once  seize  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  great  part  of  our 
relinquished  half.  But  the  time  even  then  would  still 
surely  arrive  when  they  also  would  have  to  restrain  pro- 
duction ;  and  it  is  clear  that  some  day  all  manufacturers 
will  have  to  do  this.  When  this  time  arrives,  it  will  then 
be  seen  how  machinery  has  reduced  toil.  So  far  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery  appears  to  have  simply  tended  to 
the  production  of  more  goods.  We  have  used  it  simply 
as  a  means  to  assist  us  in  doing  more  work,  but  not,  as 
we  ought  to  have  done,  to  enable  us  to  do  in  one  day  the 
work  of  a  w-hole  week. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  overproduction.  The  only  way 
that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find  to  reduce  the  surfeit 
has  been  to  find  a  fresh  market.  This  we  have  found 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  present  strait  all  eyes  are 
turned  toward  Africa  as  a  new  and  extensive  outlet  for 
goods.  Open  up  Africa,  say  our  merchants,  and  it  will 
absorb  all  and  more  than  we  can  produce,  and  leave 
enough  for  our  continental  rivals  also.  Granted,  we  ex- 
claim, but  when  Africa  has  been  opened  up,  what  next? 
Let  Australia  first  be  filled  with  people.  So  be  it ;  but 
how  when,  like  the  United  States,  they  become  their 
own  producers?  What  must  next  be  done?  Where 
shall  we  turn  for  a  fresh  market  when  the  whole  earth  is 
civilized  throughout?  Some  nations  must,  of  course, 
hold  preeminence  in  certain  pursuits,  but  the  final  result 
to  the  world  at  large  can  be  but  one— a  cessation  from 
toil.  The  force  of  competition  will  have  run  its  course, 
for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  last  forever.— Textile 
Manufacturer. 


Since  the  4th  of  March  many  western  nabobs  have 
been  arrested  for  timber  stealing,  and  others  have  been 
notified  that  if  they  persist  in  their  depredations  they  will 
be  held  to  a  personal  accountability.  The  response  is 
that  the  administration  is  breaking  up  a  great  American 
industry,  and  that  some  influence  must  be  broueht  to 
bear  to  stop  it  in  its  mad  career  or  many  people  will  be 
ruined.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many  industries  in  this 
country  are  bottomed  on  theft,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
dishonesty  should  not  be  made  odious.— Philadelphia 
Record. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Ornithology. 

Among  Hie  many  branches  ot  natural  history  which  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  lover  of  nature,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  full  of  enjoyment,  is  the  study  of  orni- 
thology. The  grace,  lightness  and  beauty  of  many  of 
the  feathery  families,  their  interesting  habits,  sweet 
songs  and  gentleness,  their  susceptibility  to  education, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  flesh  of 
many,  have  given  them  the  first  rank  among  the  pets 
which  adorn  our  homes  and  the  delicacies  which  supply 
our  tables.  Their  capture,  either  by  trapping  or  by  the 
more  expeditious  method  of  hunting,  affords  the  sports- 
man pleasure,  exercise,  and  an  opportunity  for  breathing 
the  pure  and  exhilarating  air  of  the  country.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  birds  has  been 
among  the  first  branches  of  natural  history  which  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

Birds  are  distributed  over  all  the  different  countries  of 
our  planet,  even  the  most  desolate  spots  having  their 
share  of  the  feathery  tribes,  who  visit  them  during 
the  summer  months.  Some  portions  of  the  earth, 
however,  are  more  favored  than  others,  and  the  tropical 
regions  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  Philippine 
and  Molucca  islands,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  India, 
and  Africa,  are  tenanted  by  countless  flocks  of  gorgeous- 
ly plumaged  birds,  while  the  frigid  wilderness  of  Alaska. 
Siberia,  northern  Europe,  Iceland,  Newfoundland, 
Patagonia,  and  the  islands  situated  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Horn,  are  the  abode  mostly  of  sea-fowls,  such  as  ducks, 
geese,  albatrosses,  petrels,  penguins,  gulls,  and  divers. 

The  temperate  countries,  although  less  favored  in  re- 
gard to  color  than  the  tropical  regions,  can  boast  of  a 
greater  variety  of  species  and  families,  for,  beside  their 
own  indigenous  residents,  they  are  the  wintering  quarters 
of  the  more  northern  tribes  and  the  summer  resort  of 
birds  who  inhabit  more  southern  latitudes.  Among  the 
birds  of  temperate  countries  are  also  found  the  sweetest 
songsters,  such  as  the  nightingale,  the  linnet,  the  lark,  the 
thrush,  and  many  of  the  warblers  and  finch  families. 

The  great  diversity  of  temperature  in  the  different  parts 
of  our  state,  its  immense  stretch  of  sea-coast,  its  great 
lakes,  interminable  plains,  lofty  mountains  and  dense 
forests,  have  given  California,  by  diversifying  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  and  producing  a  great  variety  of  food, 
a  very  large  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  denizens  of 
the  air.  In  this  state  are  found  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred different  species  of  birds.  The  hawk  family  numbers 
at  least  twenty  species.  We  have  ten  owls,  two  jays,  five 
species  of  humming-birds,  twelve  species  of  woodpeckers, 
twenty  different  kinds  of  ducks,  two  pelicans,  seven  species 
of  herons,  an  immense  variety  of  gulls,  terns  or  sea-pig- 
eons, and  cormorants,  half  a  dozen  thrushes,  about  fifteen 
warblers,  a  great  many  fly-catchers,  and  twenty  finches, 
beside  many  others  whose  enumeration  would  take  too 
much  space. 

Birds  caught  in  traps  can  be  either  chloroformed  or 
simply  smothered,  by  seizing  them,  if  they  are  small, 
underthe  wings,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
compressing  the  lungs,  when  they  die  in  a  few  moments, 
without  much  pain.  When  shot,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  fine 
dust  from  the  highway,  so  as  to  stop  the  blood.  Then  the 
bill  and  nostrils  should  be  stopped  up  with  cotton,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  liquids  contained  in  the  stomach.  Each 
bird  should  then  be  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper,  and 
carried  in  a  basket  or  botanical  box,  for  if  laid  in  a  bag 
they  become  soiled  by  the  blood  escaping  from  the  wound, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  each  other. 

In  order  to  skin  a  bird,  the  specimen  should  be  laid  on 
its  back  and  an  incision  made  along  the  breast  bone; 
then,  by  using  the  flat-end  of  a  scalpel,  the  skin  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  flesh  and  turned  back  on  one  side,  until 
the  wing  is  reached.  This  can  be  cut  under  the  skin  with 
a  pair  of  curve-blade  scissors,  when  the  same  operation 
can  be  performed  for  the  other  wing.  The  neck  should 
then  be  cut  off,  and  the  head  left  hanging  toward  the 
tail ;  while  the  skin  is  gradually  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  bird,  until  the  tights  are  reached.  These  should  be 
cut  at  the  bone  joint,  as  the  wings  have  been,  and  the  skin 
brought  down  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  when  it  can  be  readily 
detached  from  the  body,  leaving  only  the  members  and 
head  to  be  cleaned.  For  this  purpose  the  legs  and 
wings  are  detached  from  the  skin,  pulled  out,  and  all  the 
flesh  removed  from  around  the  bones,  which  are  then,  as 
well  as  the  skin,  covered  with  preservative  and  returned 
to  their  places.  The  head  is  then  turned  over,  by  seizing 
the  stump  of  the  neck  with  the  fingers,  detaching  the 
skin  from  it,  and  drawing  it  out  toward  the  bill,  baring 
the  skull.  The  eyes,  tongue  and  brains,  and  all  muscles, 
should  then  be  removed,  the  fat  remaining  on  the  skin 
scraped  off  and  well  absorbed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
the  whole  skin  treated  to  a  good  coat  of  preservative.  Then, 
if  the  specimen  is  intended  for  a  cabinet  skin,  the  eye  cavi- 
ties, throat  and  skull  should  be  filled  with  cotton,  the 
skin  drawn  back  over  the  skull,  the  neck  and  body  filled 
up  in  their  turn,  the  incision  sewed  up,  and  by  a  little 
manipulation  the  proper  shape  restored  to  the  subject, 
when  it  can  be  laid  on  a  shelf  until  dry. 


If  the  bird  is  to  be  mounted,  the  eyes  alone  should  be 
filled  with  cotton,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  including  the 
head  and  neck,  should  be  stuffed  with  oakum  or  tow,  cut 
fine.  Then  a  wire,  a  little  longer  than  the  bird,  including 
tail  feathers,  and  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to  its  size, 
is  doubled  up  and  bent  over,  so  as  to  make  a  small 
loop  in  the  center,  the  ends  prolonged  in  opposite  direc- 
tions so  as  to  make  a  continuous  straight  line, 
and  one  end  inserted  in  the  tail  of  the  bird.  An- 
other wire,  sharp  at  one  end,  is  then  thrust  through  the 
skin  under  each  foot,  run  along  the  leg,  under  the  skin, 
and  finally  brought  out  through  the  loop  of  the  central 
wire,  when  the  three  wires  are  firmly  twisted  together. 
The  loose  end  of  the  main  or  central  wire  is  then  bent 
back,  carried  along  the  inside  of  the  neck,  and  through 
the  skull  and  skin,  coming  out  between  the  eyes.  The 
legs  are  then  stuffed,  by  twisting  cotton-batting  around 
the  bones,  the  filling  of  the  body  completed,  the  skin 
sewed  up,  and  the  limbs  set  in  a  proper  position. 

A  stand  having  been  procured,  two  small  holes  are 
drilled  in  it,  and  the  wires  coming  out  through  the  feet  are 
passed  through  these  holes  and  turned  around  the  stand, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bird  firm  on  its  feet.  Then  the  head, 
neck  and  body  must  be  set  in  proper  attitude,  the  wings 
secured  in  their  proper  places  with  pins  or  needles,  artifi- 
cial eyes  placed  in  the  sockets,  and,  after  securing  the 
whole  with  either  thread  or  fine  twine  wouhd  around  the 
body,  or  a  piece  ot  cloth  secured  with  a  needle,  the  bird 
is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  can  be  inspected  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  alter  it  or  smooth  the  feathers. 

This  is  the  process  in  favor  with  most  of  the  museums 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  ]ardin  des  Plants  of 
Paris,  and  the  one  I  have  satisfactorily  employed  for  up- 
ward of  thirty  years  in  this  city.  There  are  other  pro- 
cesses which  it  would  take  too  long  to  detail  here,  and 
which  it  is  needless  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best. 

Preparing  and  mounting  small  specimens  of  birds  is  a 
very  interesting  and  agreeable  pastime,  even  for  ladies, 
and  requires  but  a  small  outlay  in  tools  and  material, 
of  which  I  append  a  list. 

Tools — One  scalpel,  two  pairs  forceps,  two  pairs  pincers, 
one  brain-scooper,  one  file,  one  pair  scissors,  one  pair 
nippers,  one  preservative  brush,  needles,  pins,  thread,  etc. 

Materials — Wires  of  different  sizes,  cotton-batting, 
oakum  or  tow,  preservative,  artificial  eyes. 

E.  F.  Lorquin. 


Oology. 

The  study  of  nests  and  eggs  may  be  regarded  as  an  al- 
most necessary  supplement  to  the  study  of  ornithology. 
As  no  competent  person  has  been  found  to  volunteer  a 
paper  upon  the  subject,  and  it  seemed  unjust  to  trespass 
further  upon  Mr.  Lorquin's  kindness,  the  editor  of  this 
department  will  make  a  few  observations,  based  upon  her 
own  slight  knowledge. 

The  true  naturalist  can  never  be  content  with  results 
alone.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  blossoming  plant  stands 
before  him  in  all  the  beauty  of  maturity ;  he  goes  back  to 
the  seed  and  to  the  soil,  and  traces  its  development,  stage 
by  stage.  The  pearly  tints  and  exquisite  forms  of  the 
shell  only  arouse  his  interest  in  the  tiny  creature  whose 
abode  it  forms,  and  which  he  traces  back  to  the  little 
transparent  globule  buried  beneath  the  soil  or  cradled  on 
the  waters  of  the  deep.  So  the  collector  of  birds  does  not 
rest  content  with  the  handsome  specimens  mounted  in 
his  cabinet ;  but  he  finds  a  broad  and  fascinating  study  in 
observing  their  habits,  becoming  familiar  with  their  notes, 
and,  above  all,  in  acquainting  himself  with  their  methods 
of  nest- building,  the  appearance  of  their  eggs,  and  man- 
ner of  rearing  their  young. 

The  study  of  nest  architecture  is  charming  in  itself.  No 
two  species  of  birds  build  their  nests  alike,  and  many  of 
the  latter,  notably  the  hanging  nest  of  the  oriole,  are  woven 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  It  requires  much  patience 
and  sharp  watchfulness  to  discover  the  location  of  a 
nest,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  the  three  hun- 
dred or  more  birds  which  annually  visit  our  neighborhood, 
only  a  small  percentage  breed  in  this  vicinity.  One  curious 
fact  which  will  soon  attract  the  notice  of  the  student  is, 
that  with  but  few  exceptions  birds  of  conspicuous  colors 
build  concealed  nests,  while  in  species  where  the  plum- 
age of  the  female  is  dull  the  nest  is  fully  exposed. 

The  humane  collector  who  discovers  a  nest  which  is  not 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  revisit,  will  content  himself  with 
removing  only  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  wait  to  secure  it  at 
the  end  of  the  breeding  season.  He  can  pursue  this  con- 
siderate policy  the  more  readily  in  our  state,  as  the  breed- 
ing season  usually  commences  only  after  the  close  of  the 
heavy  winter  rains,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  the  nest 
will  become  sodden  or  spoiled.  The  eggs  should  be 
emptied  by  making  a  small  orifice  with  a  pin  at  each  end, 
and  blowing  out  the  contents.  The  empty  shells  are  ex- 
tremely fragile,  and  if- kept  apart  from  the  nest  can  only 
be  safely  preserved  in  small  pasteboard  boxes  filled  with 
cotton-batting,  until  the  collection  has  attained  sufficient 
size  to  justify  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  a  small 
cabinet.  Properly  classified  and  labeled,  such  a  collec- 
tion is  both  interesting  and  beautiful ;  while  the  nests 
present  an  important  study,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  architecture  but  also  because  of  the  singular 
i  materials  employed  in  their  structure. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  wc  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  an. 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "sketches. 
Charles  Kjt'lR'rt  Craddoek,  author  of  the  famous  "  Iii  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian   HaWthome,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "  Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
.1.  'I'.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  PlielpN,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  It.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  sh  ort  stones  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  I*.  Roe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

C  ount  <  liupolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  ad  venture  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  ISourke  MarstOll,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Sckibnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlantic,  and 
of  i-evtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 
Na  i  ion  says :  "  The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  l»rescott  SpolTord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  KllOX,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stones  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  L.nska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  b« 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

ISrander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  11  Ivory  Black,"  »  hich  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  H.  BSoyesen,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
virhin  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  th  I  leading  magazines. 

Louise  i  handler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  F.  M  ilk  ins,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 

Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 
Mrs  M.  H.  4'atherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 

Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 
J.  Esten  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 
V.  C  Baylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mary  Keale  ltrainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 

pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.   Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 
Henry  A.  ISeers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 
Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  1 1  a  RPER's. 
Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 

Monthly. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  arc  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  leceive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  Boo  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  of  Menus  for  everyday 
meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  directions  for  making 
every  dish  named. 

THIS  PREMIUM  will  be  given  to  every  person  who  pays  for  one  year's 
subscription  ($4)  to  Tint  San  Franciscan,  in  advance. 


For  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Franciscan  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 
and  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY: 

1,928  pages.  118,000  words,  3,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  1,000  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Kiographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  should  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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ARCADIA. 


'Mid  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky, 
Once  roamed  a  little  maid  and  I 
In  Arcady. 

Enchantment  deep  the  pensive  eve 
Can  with  her  lights  and  shadows  weave 
In  Arcady. 

A  wandering  spirit  led  our  feet 
Through  regions  wild  and  dim  and  sweet, 
In  Arcady. 

Silent  we  watched  the  West  unfold 
Its  glowing  gates  of  living  gold 
In  Arcady. 

Night  kissed  the  eyes  of  dying  day, 
And  still  we  kept  our  dewy  way. 
In  Arcady, 

Till  timidly  eve's  silver  star 
Glimmerecl 'mid  tremulous  depths  afar, 
In  Arcady; 

As  if  in  1'aradise  we  strayed, 
I  and  this  little  fairy  maid, 

Through  Arcady. 

Ah!  why  remember  lost  delights, 
The  golden  eves  and  purple  nights, 
Of  Arcady? 

They  shot  through  life  a  sacred  gleam, 
Then  vanished  like  a  heavenly  dream, 
From  Arcady. 

The  heart,  recalling  happy  years, 
Looks  backward  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
To  Arcady. 
Wilbur  Dubois,  i'h  New  York  Independent. 


A  THEORY  OF  VOICE-CURE 


KV  KLLA  STKKUNi;  CUMMIN'S. 


What  sculpture  was  to  Greece  and  painting  to  Italy,  so 
is  music  to  our  day  and  generation.  Composers,  equal  in 
talent  and  creative  instinct  to  the  sculptors  and  painters 
of  antiquity  have  arisen — great  masters  of  harmony  who 
have  translated  the  passions  into  music,  and  at  their  call 
voices  and  instruments  have  sprung  into  existence  to  do 
their  bidding  and  render  back  to  them  the  marvelous 
dreams  of  their  tancy.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
is  flooding  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  time,  from 
the  great  cities  down  to  the  smallest  hamlet.  All  grades 
of  society,  from  the  most  humble  to  the  most  aristocratic, 
from  the  struggling  church  soprano  to  the  society  belle, 
are  striving  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  as  queens 
of  song.  The  development  of  the  voice  has  become  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  hour,  and  systems  and  theories  of 
vocal  training  are  fought  for  and  against  with  almost  relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

Lately  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  something  at 
work  destroying  the  beautiful  fabric,  something  as  danger- 
ous to  voice-culture  as  the  phylloxera  is  to  the  vine.  A 
certain  tenor  breaks  down  in  health  and  strength,  and  his 
voice  becomes  cracked  and  useless.  A  young  soprano,  in 
the  first  flush  of  success,  becomes  afflicted  with  throat 
troubles,  and  she  is  forced  to  retire,  broken  in  health  and 
spirits.  In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  matter  of 
course  that  singers  should  have  short  careers,  and  they  are 
forced  to  accept  their  fate.  An  occasional  singer,  resent- 
ing this  artistic  death,  endeavors  to  save  his  or  her  voice 
by  light  singing,  making  use  of  the  force  and  volume  only 
as  a  shading  to  the  rest,  thus  endeavoring  to  evade  the 
common  fate. 

It  is  found  in  the  common  experience  of  all  thoughtful 
professors  of  music  that  there  is  a  wrong  principle  and  a 
right  principle  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  voice,  not 
only  in  singing  but  in  speaking  as  well,  and  that  the  wrong 
principle  means  a  thousand  and  one  physical  ills  as  well 
as  the  final  ruin  of  the  voice  itself.  The  theory,  in  brief, 
is  as  follows:  A  voice  that  is  properly  used  will  never 
break  down ;  and  so  closely  are  the  voice  and  the  body 
connected,  that  by  evoking  the  proper  use  of  the  voice 
the  health  may  be  restored.  In  order  that  this  theory 
may  be  presented  in  its  broadest  significance,  several  of 
our  representative  professors  of  music  have  been  consulted, 
also  a  physician  and  an  elocutionist  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  professions,  whose  views  are  given 
as  preparatory,  though  each  and  all  have  a  distinct  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole. 

From  a  lecture  upon  "  The  Voice,"  delivered  before  the 
Cooper  Medical  Institute  several  winters  ago,  by  Dr. 
Adolph  Barkan,  I  quote  the  following,  relative  to  proper 
speaking:  "It  is  astonishing  that  women,  often  very 
learned,  very  well  informed,  and  certainly  very  charming, 
should  so  continually  ignore  the  importance  of  a  good 
voice  and  proper  respiration.  Men,  likewise,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  blame  in  this  particular.  They  ofter  err  as 
public  speakers.  To  impress  their  hearers,  they  frequent- 
ly speak  in  an  unnaturally  strained  voice,  till  their  throats 
are  ready  to  burst.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the  chest  regis- 
ter and  abdominal  respiration,  any  one  in  fairly  good 
health  can  speak  for  a  longtime  without  fatigue.  Clergy- 
men's sore-throat  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  mainfestly  im- 
proper use  of  the  voice." 

Dr.  Barkan  is  a  profound  believer  in  this  theory,  and 
claims  that  a  nasal  use  of  the  voice  very  often  produces 
nasal  catarrh,  while  the  change  of  voice  is  attended  with 
removal  of  the  disease.  He  also  draws  attention  to  an 
important  factor  in  the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  which  is 
the  management  of  the  lungs,  and  claims  that  nearly  every 


one  lives  on  less  air  than  is  really  necessary  to  a  vigorous 
condition  of  body  and  mind;  women,  especially,  live  in  a 
half  hungry  state  because  of  the  inability  to  respire  prop- 
erly, owing  to  the  vise-like  pressure  of  the  corset  against 
the  ribs. 

Mrs.  EdnaSnell  Poulson,  teacher  of  the  DelSarte  sys- 
tem of  elocution,  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  this 
theory.  According  to  her  idea,  a  proper  use  of  the  voice, 
in  either  singing  or  speaking — the  proper  use  of  the  lungs 
and  body,— must  result  tn  health,  while  awkward,  con- 
strained methods  of  using  the  vocal  chords  must  result  in 
bodily  suffering.  "It  could  not  be  otherwise.  A  judi- 
cious development  of  lung  power  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  maintaining  a  healthy  body,  while  the  larger  the 
nature  the  more  oxygen  will  be  required  to  sustain  it. 
Less  mentality  as  well  as  less  morality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  types  and  races  of  men  who  can  subsist  in  scjualid 
places  with  but  a  limited  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese,  who  are  notorious  for 
maintaining  life  in  places  that  would  be  certain  death  to 
our  race.  People  have  very  singular  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  lungs  and  voice.  They  consider  a  tone  an 
evanescent  thing,  which  rises  and  falls,  magically  pro- 
duced from  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  results  from  a 
decidedly  muscular  operation,  requiring  a  proper  method 
to  be  produced  according  to  the  way  nature  intended. 
The  different  emotions  of  a  human  being  are  differently 
expressed.  The  hysterical  or  emotional  breathing,  so 
common  to  nervous  women,  is  displayed  in  the  heaving 
of  the  chest,  the  normal  motive  breathing  in  the  inter- 
costal or  region  of  the  ribs,  and  the  vital  breathing  is 
exhibited  in  the  abdomen.  The  idea  gotten  from  novels 
is,  that  the  proper  and  normal  method  for  women  to 
breathe  is  by  the  heaving  of  the  chest;  and  cases  have 
been  known  of  young  girls  changing  their  natural  respira- 
tion in  order  to  be  like  these  favorite  heroines,  with  the 
serious  result  of  developing  the  hysterical  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  vital  qualities  of  health  and  strength.  In 
the  properly  built  frame  of  either  man  or  woman  the  chest 
will  be  the  dominant  part  in  position  and  not  the 
abdomen,  while  the  movement  of  the  lungs  will  be 
outward  vertically  against  the  ribs.  A  proper  method  of 
speaking  is  even  more  necessary  than  the  proper  method 
of  singing,  because  it  is  in  daily,  hourly  use;  and  when 
once  learned  will  remove  many  bodily  ills  by  its  marvel- 
ous reinstating  of  the  harmony  of  nature's  plan." 

Professor  Richard  VVilmot  is  pronounced  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  considers  that  health  itself  is  dependent  upon 
the  proper  use  of  the  lungs  in  singing  and  speaking,  and 
that  great  injury  has  been  caused  by  vocal  teachers  who 
do  not  make  this  the  fundamental  principle.  He  believes 
that  breathing  is  the  chief  thing,  and  should  not  only 
be  made  use  of  during  singing,  but  become  a  part  of  the 
daily  life — copious  breathing,  down  to  the  last  limit  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  led  to  this  belief  by  a  personal  experience, 
early  in  his  career,  on  seeing  a  friend  rescued  from  con- 
sumption by  a  series  of  treatments  in  breathing.  He  was 
placed  against  a  door,  and  told  to  respire  fully  down  to 
his  deepest  capacity,  and  responded  the  first  time  with  a 
hemorrhage,  but,  after  careful  nursing,  slowly  recovered. 
At  the  present  time,  thirty  years  afterward,  this  friend  of 
his  is  the  picture  of  vigorous  manhood  and  the  wonder 
of  all  who  examine  his  tremendous  lung-expansion,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  opening  of  an  umbrella  within  his 
ribs.  From  this  and  similar  experiences  he  has  form- 
ulated a  theory  of  his  own,  and  applied  it  practically  in 
his  musical  instruction. 

In  regard  to  most  of  the  singing  upon  the  stage,  Pro- 
fessor Wilmot  considered  it  mournful  that  it  should  be  of 
such  poor  quality,  and  all  because  there  was  so  little  care 
taken  to  follow  the  natural  method,  most  of  our  singers 
forcing  their  voices  and  straining  them.  He  is  confident 
that  an  improper  use  of  the  pharynx  produces  diseases  of 
the  throat,  which  may  be  cured  in  turn  by  a  proper  use  of 
lungs  and  voice.  But,  far  above  all  else,  he  insists  upon 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it  for  the  maintenance  of  health, 
and  thinks  the  people  had  better  chance  the  germs,  so 
often  enlarged  upon  by  the  newspapers,  by  opening  the 
mouth  and  breathing  deep  and  well,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  talking  or  singing  with  exhausted  lungs.  In  sing- 
ing, all  the  breathing  must  be  done  through  the  mouth, 
all  the  good  advice  of  doctors  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  Professor  assures  us  that  opening  the 
mouth  and  breathing  through  it  is  not  nearly  so  danger- 
ous as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Professor  W.  B.  Bartlett  has  never  made  the  theory  a 
special  study,  but  he  considers  that  a  proper  use  of  the 
vocal  chords  and  the  lungs  strengthens  the  body  and  im- 
proves the  health.  "  Many  people  with  good  voices  have 
them  utterly  ruined  by  wrong  teaching;  and  of  our  tenors, 
most  of  them  break  down  because  they  have  been  taught 
without  reference  to  the  true  method  of  using  the  voice 
and  lungs.  To  correct  bad  tones  and  methods  and  teach 
the  proper  use  of  the  lungs  is  a  slow  process,  requiring 
careful  and  close  attention,  but  the  difference  is  made 
manifest  at  once  by  the  pupil  becoming  stronger  and 
healthier.  The  common  disease  of  clergymen's  sore- 
throat  is  from  a  misuse  of  the  voice,  and  may  be  easily 
cured  by  submitting  to  the  process  of  learning  the  proper 
method.  Even  cases  of  incipient  consumption  may  be 
cured  by  a  thorough  course  of  learning  how  to  use  the 
lungs." 

Professor  H.  B.  Pasmore  has  studied  vocal  music  ac- 


cording to  a  number  of  the  reigning  schools.  He  main- 
tains that  an  improper  method  of  singing  will  not  only 
conduce  to  ill  health,  but  cause  absolute  unhappiness; 
whereas,  in  the  other  course,  brightness  of  spirit  and 
genuine  pleasure  will  result,  and  a  source  of  great  joy 
be  discovered  in  the  simple  act  of  singing  with  ease.  He 
says,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  criminal  that  voices  should  be 
ruined  as  they  have  been  in  the  many  so-called  schools 
of  music.  If  taken  like  a  plant,  and  trained  naturally — 
given  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  not  forced  in  its 
growth, — almost  any  voice  will  grow  more  beautiful  in 
quality.  There  are,  however,  limitations  in  the  changing 
of  the  voice,  for  there  are  often  physical  obstructions  in 
the  way — small  throat  cavities,  and  other  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  the  development  of  the  voice."  Professor 
Pasmore  has  adopted  the  .theory  of  William  Shakespeare, 
the  celebrated  London  teacher  of  music,  and  contends 
that  the  outside  muscles  should  be  left  relaxed,  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  cheeks  and  eyes  also;  not  even  a  wrinkle 
should  be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  forehead,  while  the 
breath  should  be  taken  diaphragmatically.  "The  voice 
is  left  to  itself,  and  the  vocal  chord  vibrates  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  the  tone  thus  produced  is  a  fine  and  beauti- 
ful one.  And  from  this  method  the  best  evidences  of 
health  are  obtained." 

Professor  Luigi  Dama  has  reduced  this  theory  to  a 
science,  contending  that  the  right  use  of  the  voice  is  the 
free  use  of  it,  and  that  the  sound,  properly  formed,  can  be 
made  in  any  required  volume  and  as  tirelessly  as  the  birds 
sing.  The  right  use  of  the  voice  is  the  right  and  active 
use  of  the  lungs,  and  the  full  and  complete  action  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  especially  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  is  life  itself.  He  be- 
lieves that  many  baffling  diseases,  beside  those  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  may  be  traced  to  the  measure  of  the 
voice,  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  singing.  According  to  his 
idea,  man's  most  important  duty  in  life  is  that  of  attend- 
ing to  his  lungs,  if  he  has  any  desire  to  live  healthy  and 
happy  and  be  well  guarded  against  disease.  A  proper 
method  of  speaking  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  speak  in  a  nasal  or  throaty  manner  any 
more  than  he  has  to  sing  in  a  similar  fashion  ;  and  thus 
ordinary  conversation  may  be  made  a  means  of  increasing 
lung  power  as  much  as  vocal  exercises.  The  vocal  appa- 
ratus of  man  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  church  organ. 
First,  the  lungs  are  a  species  of  bellows,  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  must  be  well  filled  or  they  are  useless  for 
practical  purposes;  second,  the  throat  is  the  pipe;  third, 
the  mouth  is  the  reed  of  this  animated  organ.  We  hire  a 
boy  to  keep  the  bellows  well  filled  in  the  church  organ, 
but  our  own  bellows  must  be  filled  by  ourselves.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  comparison,  the  professor  insists  that  the 
straightness  of  the  pipe  or  throat  is  the  first  consideration. 
There  should  be  no  bulging  excresence,  no  Adam's-apple, 
which,  common  as  it  is,  is  not  a  natural  conformation  but 
a  deformity  of  the  larnyx,  caused  by  improper  use  of  the 
voice,  which,  by  constantly  striking  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  causes  them  to  relax  and  allow  it  to  pro- 
trude forward.  Some  men  have  them  enlarged  to  such  an 
appalling  degree  that  they  are  hideous  to  behold,  others 
have  them  only  slightly  prominent;  and  often  they  ap- 
pear in  women's  throats,  more  especially  in  school 
teachers  who  are  compelled  to  force  their  voices  to  be 
heard.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  remove  these  deformi- 
ties by  using  the  proper  tones  of  the  voice,  upon  which 
the  muscles  become  flexible  again,  and  the  cartilage 
slips  back  into  its  original  position. 

It  is  possible  for  any  one  to  make  a  material  difference 
in  the  use  of  the  voice  by  a  determined  effort,  and  the 
most  important  thing  to  learn  is  the  bellows  process, 
while  the  other  two,  the  pipe  and  the  reed  processes,  are 
very  dependent  upon  the  first.  Let  us  begin  then  with 
the  lungs.  In  civilization  we  lead  sedentary  lives,  so  that 
many  persons  frequently  get  into  the  habit  of  breathing 
with  only  the  tops  of  the  lungs,  just  enough  to  keep  them 
alive,  but  not  enough  to  give  them  rich,  pulsating  blood. 
Any  part  of  the  body,  the  arm  or  the  leg,  kept  perfectly 
quiet  will  eventually  lose  its  power  to  act,  but  by  ration- 
al methods  it  may  be  restored.  Any  one  with  good  lungs 
may  neglect  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  lose 
their  power  of  expanding,  and  it  requires  much  painful 
study  to  bring  them  to  their  fullest  natural  strength 
again.  This  is  not  accomplished  by  a  tremendous  lifting 
of  the  shoulders  and  gasping  for  a  few  moments  each 
day,  but  by  a  complete  change  of  the  method  of  breath- 
ing, followed  day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  The 
movement  of  the  lungs  should  be  sidewise,  expanding 
outward  at  the  ribs,  their  capacity  tried  by  filling  with 
large  drafts  of  air,  taken  in  quickly  between  the  sen- 
tences in  ordinary  conversation,  and  used  economically, 
that  is,  let  out  slowly.  In  regara  to  taking  the  breath, 
Professor  Dana  has  very  radical  ideas.  He  is  a  positive 
believer  in  the  excellence  of  drawing  the  oxygen  through 
the  mouth  rather  than  the  nose,  and  insists  that  it  causes 
a  stronger  and  more  distinct  movement  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  in  many  cases,  as  in  those  with  small  nostrils,  it  is 
positiyely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  air  to  live 
upon.  He  considers  a  man  or  woman's  lung  capacity 
as  something  tremendous,  and  prescribes  air  in  allopathic 
doses,  not  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  every  moment  of  the  day. 

As  this  idea  of  taking  the  breath  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  that  newspapers  and  physicians  have  to  say  on  the 
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subject,  he  was  asked  about  a  late  editorial  in  a  daily  pa- 
per which  cautioned  people  against  opening  their  mouths, 
for  the  reason  that  bacteria,  genus  bacilli,  and  all  un- 
known and  unknowable  things,  were  always  floating  in  the 
air  just  on  a  line  with  the  mouths  of  human  beings,  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  slip  in.  The  professor  smiled 
and  insisted  that  to  feel  perfectly  safe  a  man  should  be  re- 
quired to  close  his  nose  also,  and  added,  "  but  he  would 
soon  be  dead."  He  does  not  believe  that  any  germ  is  as 
dangerous  as  a  lack  of  sufficient  air,  and  impresses  upon 
every  mind  that  economy  of  oxygen  results  in  poverty  of 
blood.  He  claims  that  air  !  air!  and  plenty  of  it !  is  even 
more  necessary  than  food  or  drink. 

The  pipe  or  throat  process  is  more  difficult  to  describe, 
and  depends  very  much  on  the  way  the  voice  is  thrown. 
In  many  cases  it  has  a  circuitous  course  through  the  nose, 
or  scraping  against  the  throat  instead  of  going  directly 
through  themouth,  and  there  producing  a  clear  pure  tone. 
The  reed  process  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain,  but 
may  be  expressed  in  this  manner — that  all  speaking  and 
enunciation  should  be  done  at  the  front  teeth  and  lips. 
This  may  be  made  clear  by  listening  for  a  moment  to  the 
person  who  muffles  his  words  up  in  his  cheeks,  or  who 
throws  them  back  again  into  the  throat,  like  an  Irishman 
richly  endowed  with  a  brogue,  which  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  way  it  should  not  be  done. 

Naturally  good  voices  are  very  rare,  the  voice  that  issues 
strong  and  clear  from  the  lungs  being  almost  extinct. 
This  is  because  methods  of  speech  and  voice  are  not  so 
much  inherited  from  parents  as  imitated,  whole  families 
having  the  same  voice  sometimes.  When  the  mother 
says,  in  a  high,  shrill,  nasal  tone,  "  Come  to  mamma!" 
the  child  hears  it,  and  naturally  responds,  "  Mamma ! 
mamma  !  "  in  the  same  nasal  key,  which  finally  produces 
the  same  lung  or  throat  trouble  in  the  child  that  the 
mother  has;  thus  consumption  is  brought  about  and  car- 
ries off  whole  families  because  the  same  defective  methods 
of  speaking  and  breathing  have  been  imitated  from  each 
other.  One  thing  which  is  detrimental  to  the  voice  is  the 
habit  of  humming,  which  should  never  be  indulged  in. 
The  mouth  should  be  opened  and  the  voice  poured  forth 
freely  when  the  desire  to  hum  comes  upon  the  mother 
while  hushing  her  child.  Any  kind  of  singing  is  better 
than  humming,  which  is  a  purely  nasal  operation,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  lungs  whatever.  The  man  or  wo- 
man who  sings  and  speaks  naturally  in  the  proper  manner 
is  to  be  envied,  while  the  next  best  position  to  occupy  is 
that  of  the  one  who  acquires  the  process.  To  become 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  theory  of  voice-cure,  all  any 
one  needs  is  a  practical  trial  of  it  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
or  she  will  be  surprised  at  the  new  vitality  and  energy 
coursing  through  the  veins. 

As  for  the  result,  outside  of  the  health  consideration, 
we  all  know  and  feel  that  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
the  human  voice — that  it  is  the  greatest  gift  of  nature  to 
man,  and  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  in  training  and  de- 
velopment.   

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent, 

No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 
Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 

Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 
O  hours  of  indolence  and  discontent, 

Not  now  to  be  redeemed !  ye  sting  not  less 
Because  I  know  this  span  of  life  was  lent 

For  lofty  duties,  not  for  selfishness. 
Not  to  be  whiled  away  in  aimless  dreams, 

But  to  improve  ourselves  and  serve  mankind, 
Life  and  its  choicest  faculties  were  given. 

Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems, 
And  shape  his  acts  and  discipline  his  mind 

To  walk,  adorning  earth,  with  hope  of  heaven. 

Sir  A  ubrey  tie  Vere. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  associated  charities 
of  the  East,  whose  general  plan  the  Rambler  attempted 
to  explain  last  week,  there  is  one  branch  which  he  partic- 
ularly wishes  to  emphasize  the  need  of  here. 

An  allusion  was  made  last  week  to  the  large  army  of 
homeless  men  who  are  now  roaming  our  streets  without 
any  way  of  helping  themselves  in  the  city,  and  unable,  as 
it  was -pointed  out,  to  make  their  way  to  new  fields  in 
which  to  seek  opportunities  for  labor  denied  them  here. 
That  many  of  these  are  vicious  and  degraded  is  true,  but 
that  many  are  simply  unfortunate  there  is  also  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Our  people  are  constantly  being  solicited  on 
the  streets,  or  at  their  homes,  by  men  at  least  something 
above  the  tramp  order,  not  for  money,  but  only  for  a  little 
needful  food;  but  in  yielding  to  the  natural  impulse  to 
relieve  these  supposititious  cases  of  want,  the  question  will 
always  arise  whetherone  is  merely  relieving  the  temporary 
necessities  of  a  worthy  unfortunate  or  encouraging  some 
worthless  vagabond  who  finds  it  easier  to  steal  or  beg  than 
to  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  charity  in  the  case  of 
able-bodied  men  is  very  frequently  misplaced,  yet  it  would 
seem  useless  to  make  rigorous  laws  against  street  begging 
and  vagrancy,  unless  some  steps  be  taken  to  do  away  with 
the  condition  of  things  which  makes  begging  a  necessity. 
It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  associated  charities, 
wherever  established,  to  suppress  mendicancy  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  this  end  they  have  labored  consistently  to 
find  a  remedy  for  evils  which  serve  as  an  excuse  for  it.  It 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  some  years  since  the  asso- 


ciation of  Boston  established  what  is  known  as  the  "Holly 
Tree  Inn,"  a  place  where  the  homeless  poor  could  obtain 
temporary  shelter  and  food  in  exchange  for  some  light 
manual  labor.  So  great  were  the  difficulties  considered 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  that 
its  failure  was  confidently  predicted.  It  succeeded,  never- 
theless, owing  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was  man- 
aged, and  has  since  served  as  the  model  for  several  simi- 
lar establishments  in  other  cities. 

The  amount  expended  in  indiscriminate  private  charity 
yearly  in  this  city  would  go  far  toward  support- 
ing such  an  institution,  which,  properly  conducted,  would 
be  a  source  of  incalculable  good.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to 
expect  that  any  plan  that  could  be  adopted  would  be  of 
any  utility  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  vicious,  indolent, 
and  degraded;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  place  where  the 
more  respectable  class  of  those  who  find  themselves  des- 
titute and  friendless  here  might  obtain  temporary  aid  in 
the  way  of  food  and  shelter,  by  compliance  with  cer- 
tain conditions,  would  confer  a  real  benefit  on  them,  as 
well  as  relieve  our  citizens  from  the  very  annoying  impor- 
tunities for  alms. 

The  Rambler  need  not  be  told  of  the  exceeding  diffi- 
culty of  so  managing  an  institution  of  this  character  as  to 
make  it  in  no  way  an  encouragement  to  idle  vagabonds 
who  are  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  a  means  of  existence 
without  labor.  This  has  been  obviated,  where  such  have 
been  established  in  eastern  cities,  by  the  adoption  of 
stringent  rules  and  regulations.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
time  which  a  sinde  individual  is  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out charge  in  one  of  them  is  strictly  limited.  The  price 
of  a  lodging  and  two  or  three  meals  of  plain,  wholesome 
food  is  fixed  at  a  nominal  rate;  and  where  the  party  ap- 
plying for  such  has  no  ability  to  pay,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  a  return  in  some  kind  of  labor.  In  this  way  some- 
thing is  contributed  toward  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  way  is  not  made  too  easy  for  the  recipient 
of  the  charity.  In  most  places  where  these  friendly  inns 
have  been  established,  a  wood-yard,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  wood  is  sawed  and  split,  serves  this  purpose, 
the  wood  being  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  expenses.  This,  of  course,  would  be  im- 
practicable here;  but  it  seems  to  the  Rambler  that  some 
other  simple  industry  could  be  adopted  which  would 
prove  even  more  lucrative. 

The  argument,  so  generally  advanced,  that  very  few 
able-bodied  men  come  to  a  state  of  actual  destitution  ex- 
cept through  some  fault  of  their  own  has  always  a  great 
deal  of  force ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  per- 
sistency with  which  single  men  in  the  East,  who  for  any 
reason  are  not  prospering  in  life  there,  have  the  sentence 
"  Go  West"  drummed  in  their  ears,  leads  many  of  them 
to  invest  almost  their  last  dollar  in  transportation  to  this 
coast,  where,  if  they  fail  to  obtain  employment  at  once, 
they  are  often  left  in  want  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Many  of  them  have  friends  to  whom  they  can  apply,  but 
through  a  reluctance  to  make  their  condition  known 
they  come  to  a  state  of  actual  distress  before  adopting 
such  an  expedient.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion undoubtedly  does  a  great  deal  toward  helping  such; 
but  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  that  pro- 
posed here  would  be  a  useful  supplement  to  their  work, 
and  cover  the  cases  of  many  who  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  pale  of  their  society. 

Many  excellent  persons,  who  have  never  known  neces- 
sity, loudly  aver  that  they  would  rather  starve  or  commit 
suicide  than  beg;  but  those  who  are  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive very  generally  choose  the  latter.  There  is  a  limit  to 
human  endurance,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  whose 
pride  will  not  yield  to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  cold,  so  far 
as  to  allow  them  to  at  least  attempt  to  obtain  relief. 
The  fact  that  there  is  so  large  a  class  of  men  without 
means  of  subsistence  in  this  city  is  a  real  occasion  for 
alarm,  in  view  of  the  threatened  violence  on  the  part  of 
mobs  of  lawless  men  whose  membership  is  largely  re- 
cruited from  this  class.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  a 
remarkable  fact  that  crimes  of  violence  are  so  infrequent 
on  our  streets,  and  this  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  of  those  who  are  now  suffering  priva- 
tion here  are  of  a  comparatively  harmless  and  respectable 
class.  The  discovery  last  week  of  a  plot  for  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  life  and  property  by  means  of  explos- 
ives, must,  however,  derive  its  sole  importance  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  fiendish  scheme  finds  hundreds  of  men 
ready  to  applaud  its  purpose  and  regret  its  failure.  That 
any  such  plan  could  really  assume  any  serious  proportions 
no  one  can  believe;  but  that  a  mob  might  be  got  together 
here  that  would  work  considerable  damage  before  it  could 
be  suppressed  is  quite  worthy  of  credence.  At  any  rate, 
so  numerous  a  discontented  class  as  we  have  in  this  city 
constitutes  a  dangerous  element,  and  a  scheme  which 
would  do  away  with  a  condition  which  offers  any  excuse 
for  mendicancy  would  leave  the  authorities  at  full  liberty 
to  deal  with  tramps  and  vagrants  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
thus  result  in  ridding  the  city  and  state  of  a  large  number 
of  such  characters. 

The  Rambler  is  well  aware  that  to  establish  such  an 
institution  as  he  suggests  would  require  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  time;  effort  and  money  nor  does  he  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  made  efficient  without  first  secur- 
ing a  system  of  organized  charities,  as  in  the  places  where 
it  has  been  tried  and  proved  successful :  it  is,  however, 
in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  such  as- 


sociations, and  one  which  would  prove  particularly  valun 
ble  here.  He  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  ente. 
into  any  minor  details  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
such,  because  these  would  have  to  be  considered  fully 
when  the  enterprise  should  be  fairly  under  way.  He 
can  but  think,  however,  that  consideration  of  the  organ- 
ization of  an  associated  charity  society  here,  with  this  as 
one  of  the  features  in  view,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
benevolent  people  of  this  city.  J.  D.  S. 


DECEMBER. 


An  etching  ol  boughs  on  n  background  of  pearl, 
The  last  umber  leaves  in  the  chiU  breezes  whirl, 
A  flashing  of  crystal,  a  gleaming  of  snow, 
A  fire  at  trie  edge  of  the  skies,  burning  low; 
A  ceasing  of  torrents,  a  hushing  of  brooks, 
The  red-beaded  holly  in  shy,  woodland  nooks. 
An  angelic  song  through  the  deep  midnight  flies. 
And  a  radiant  babe  in  a  rude  manger  lies. 

Helen  Chase,  in  Outing,  for  Deeember. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


Jacob  Little  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
and  came  to  New  York  in  1817,  to  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Jacob  Barker,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  time. 
He  left  this  employment,  in  1822,  to  open  a  little  base- 
ment office  in  Wall  street.  He  worked  in  this  den  twelve 
hours  at  a  stretch  for  twelve  years.  Six  hours  after  busi- 
ness he  devoted  daily,  during  the  same  period,  to  travel- 
ing around  among  the  retail  houses,  buying  up  uncurrent 
money  at  a  discount.  He  never  broke  his  word  and  he 
never  took  advantage  of  a  customer.  He  never  squeezed 
a  man  when  he  was  in  a  corner,  and  he  never  ignored  an 
obligation.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  At  his 
second  failure  he  owed  a  relative  of  mine  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  This  relative,  being  pressed  for  money,  came  to 
New  York  some  time  afterward  and  begged  Mr.  Little  to 
help  him  if  he  could.  The  financier  had  less  than  one 
hundted  dollars  in  the  bank,  but  he  went  out  on  the 
street  with  his  distressed  customer,  and  after  four  visits 
found  at  the  fifth  a  man  who  loaned  him  ten  thousand 
dollars,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  for  security.  He  handed 
the  ten  notes  over  to  his  creditor,  who  pressed  five  of  them 
back  on  him,  saying  that  what  he  had  kept  was  enough. 
Six  months  later  the  great  bear  returned  to  his  customer 
the  remainder  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with  inter- 
est, and  a  magnificent  necklace  of  diamonds  for  his  wife. 
Such  men  are  not  any  too  common  on  the  streets  now- 
adays. He  was  king  of  the  Exchange  in  his  day.  They 
called  him  the  Napoleon  of  the  board.  Fortune  elevated 
him  and  hurled  him  down,  but  never  broke  his  self-reli- 
ance or  his  pride.  He  had  the  figure  and  mien  of  a  king. 
When  the  combination  was  made  against  him  in  Erie, 
and  every  one  thought  he  was  crushed,  one  of  the  officers 
of  that  company  tells  me  he  walked  into  the  office  with  a 
roll  of  bonds  exchangeable  for  stock  and  demanded  their 
redemption.  He  did  not  ask,  he  commanded  it.  The  stock 
was  made  out  to  him,  and  he  met  his  contracts  and  broke 
the  combination  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  firm  face. 
He  had  watched  the  game  all  along  and  enjoyed  it. — To- 
Day. 

Of  the  literary  associations  of  the  lower  Medway  the 
strongest  are  those  connected  with  Dickens,  tie  not  only 
wrote  about  it,  coming  back  on  it  again  and  again,  but 
he  was  born  on  it,  and  died  within  a  couple  of  hours'  walk 
of  Rochester.  Not  the  worst  scenes  of  Pickwick  are  laid 
in  that  town  or  near  it,  as  everybody  knows,  and  they  also 
know  that  Edwin  Drood  was  to  have  passed  in  the  same 
place.  Neither  are  the  marsh  and  river  scenes  of  Great 
Expectations  things  familiar  only  to  a  few.  The  Medway 
valley  is,  accordingly,  full  of  the  memory  of  Dickens  and 
of  his  work.  There  is  not  a  ploughman  for  miles  around 
Gad's  Hill  who  does  not  know  who  lived  there,  and  why 
visitors  come  from  far  and  wide  to  look  at  it.  The  Sir 
John  Falstaff  is  full  of  tales,  some  of  a  pathetic  kind, 
about  wayfarers,  young  and  old,  who  have  come  and  even 
wept  before  the  railing  of  the  house.  At  Cobham  they 
direct  you  to  the  "Leather  Bottle,"  because  it  was  a  haunt 
of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  the  room  where  Mr.  Tupman  was 
found  consoling  himself  for  the  flight  of  the  maiden  aunt, 
pictures  of  the  study  at  Gad's  Hill  and  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sam  Weller,  the  gift  of  his  creator,  hang  alongside  works 
of  art  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  former  landlords  or 
landladies.  Perhaps  they  are,  if  only  one  could  see  for 
the  dirt.  At  Rochester  you  are  reminded  of  the  bene- 
factor of  the  country-side,  in  a  manner  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory. The  inn  where  the  military  doctor  challenged 
Mr.  Jingle  is  there,  with  its  staircase  and  its  assembly- 
room  unchanged,  and  the  enterprising  landlord  does  well 
to  remind  his  customers  of  the  fact.—  Magazine  of  Art. 

So  faint  is  the  realization  of  the  existence  of  spirits, 
devils  and  demons  among  the  educated  classes  of  the 
west  of  Europe  and  of  America,  that  it  is  hard  to  recall 
the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  human  beings  may  be  said 
to  be  free  from  constant  fear  of  the  attacks  of  supernatural 
beings.  Not  only  does  the  great  majority  of  the  dwellers 
on  earth  to-day  believe  in  ghosts  and  maleficent,  unseen 
powers,  but  the  children  of  the  most  enlightened  have  to 
be  included  in  that  majority  and  excluded  from  the  minor- 
ity which  their  parents  and  relatives  form.  As  we  go  back 
in  history  that  minority  of  adult,  sane,  skeptical  men  and 
women  dwindles  constantly,  until  we  meet  only  now  and 
then  a  remarkable  philosopher  who,  directly  or  by  the  infer- 
ence of  his  satire,  denies  the  reality  of  that  horrible  terror 
of  the  unseen  which  still  rides  the  greater  part  of  humanity. 

The  congregation  of  codfish  at  the  Lototen  islands, 
Norway,  is  stated  to  be  a  marvelous  sight  to  see.  Billions 
assemble  together,  and  form  a  mountainous  shoal  120  to 
180  feet  high.  The  season  lasts  tvyo  months,  and  on  a 
propitious  day  7,000  boats  bring  in  2,000,000  codfish. 
Part  <if  this  superabundance  is  bound  to  be  more  profitably 
used  as  sustenance  for  soil  than  directly  for  man  :  it  is  so 
rich  in  fertilizing  constituents  that  the  crops  more  than 
repay  for  an  apparent  squandering  of  food  material. 
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The  >c»v  Years  edition  <><  "The San  Franciscan,"  t<>  i>e 
baaed  on  Tfanrada]  next,  will  contain  the  opening  chap- 
ter* of  ••  Much  \<i<>."  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  ■  fac- 
simile of  a  Page  of  Music  of  the  l:isl  century:  an  article 
Ml  the  Amusements  of  Nan  Francisco  in  early  "lays, 
"<  hristmas  in  Oilier  Lands,"  Admiral  .Vmiiicn's  account 

of  "The  Mntlnj  on  the  ocean  Queen,"  and  other  excel- 
lent maticr.  v  imw  ami  handsome  Title-page  will  Conn 
a  notable  attraction. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  FOUNDLINGS. 


The  Female  Hospital  on  Stockton  street  pursues  its 
work  of  caring  for  abandoned  babies  with  uninterrupted 
success.  Out  of  twenty  living  infants  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  its  care  since  the  first  of  last  July,  not  one 
has  yet  died,  and  the  feeblest  of  the  little  creatures  daily 
gains  in  health  and  strength.  The  work  already  ac- 
complished is  but  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  done 
with  more  funds  and  the  cooperation  of  charitable  people. 
Between  Dr.  Hardy's  institution  and  the  empty  sand- 
lots,  several  hundred  babies  annually  perish  by  violence, 
or  through  neglect.  With  proper  care  and  humane  pro- 
vision, all  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  infant  lives 
might  be  saved.  With  all  our  boasted  humanity  and 
progress,  we  are  in  this  respect  behind  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  nations.  In  Russia  great  hospitals  are  estab- 
lished by  the  government  to  protect  the  innocent  waifs 
orphaned  by  death  or  the  misfortune  or  heartlessness  of 
their  parents.  At  a  certain  age  the  children  are  placed 
in  schools  and  trained  to  the  learned  professions,  to 
trades,  or  themselves  educated  for  teachers.  These 
children — the  "government  wards," as  they  are  called — are 
to-day  the  most  important  civilizing  influence  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Russian  empire.  In 
Siberia  there  are  no  such  asylums  for  deserted  infants,  be- 
cause there  is  no  need  of  them.  The  Siberian  farmer  is 
a  philosopher  in  a  small  way  and  a  humanitarian  on  a 
large  scale.  When  a  child  is  born  to  a  couple  too  poor, 
too  feeble,  or  already  too  burdened  with  family  cares,  to 
give  it  the  proper  nursing  and  protection,  they  present  it 
to  a  more  prosperous  neighbor.  A  baby  never  comes  amiss 
to  the  Siberian  peasant  of  the  better  class.  He  accepts 
the  gift  as  gladly  and  as  thankfully  as  an  American  farmer 
accepts  a  young  pig  or  calf;  and  in  case  a  little  brood  of 
children  aie  left  alone  by  the  death  of  both  parents,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  all  to  be  adopted  by 
the  same  farmer,  who  may  already  possess  a  dozen 
buxom  lads  and  lasses  of  his  own. 

In  America  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  upon 
little  children  as  an  undesirable  and  irksome  responsi- 
bility. When  respectable  fathers  and  mothers  fail  to  wel- 
come their  legitimate  offspring,  what  wonder  if  mothers 
who  have  been  betrayed  and  deserted  dare  not  face  the 
burden  of  maternity ;  yet  to  no  other  class  of  children  does 
the  world  owe  so  deepa  debt.  If  a  child  has  any  rights,  its 
first  claim  is  to  be  born  of  honest  parents  and  in  lawful 
wedlock.  The  innocent  children  who  are  gathered  into 
the  foundling  asylums  are  sinned  against  before  their 
birth.  Unless  some  gentle,  helping  hand  is  extended  to 
them,  they  will  fill  nameless  graves  or  grow  up  to  be  a  re- 
proach and  a  disgrace  to  the  community. 

There  is  no  charitable  work  so  dangerous  to  intrust  to 
irresponsible  or  unprincipled  persons  as  the  care  of  these 
small  waifs.  In  many  cases  the  parents  prefer  that  they 
should  die;  in  others  a  sum  of  hush-money  is  deposited 
at  their  birth,  which  is  followed  by  no  supplementary  con- 
tributions. Every  day  that  the  child  survives  decreases 
this  sum,  and  it  becomes  of  direct  commercial  interest  to 
the  manager  of  the  institution  to  get  the  child  out  of  the 
way  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  giving  out  children  for 
adoption,  there  is  temptation  for  further  intrigue  and  col- 
lusion with  improper  persons. 

Hitherto  no  foundling  asylum  in  the  city  has  resisted 
these  temptations.  That  Dr.  Hardy  has  not  is  a  matter 
of  o^en  notoriety,  and  other  infamies  are  charged  upon 
him  which  responsible  citizens  would  take  pleasure  in 
substantiating  in  open  court.  The  only  establishment 
which  has  a  pure  record  is  the  San  Francisco  Female 
Hospital  on  Stockton  street.  It  not  only  cares  tenderly 
for  the  babies,  but  opens  its  doors  to  poor  women  who 


seek  shelter  in  their  hour  of  need.  Twice  within  a  few 
weeks  it  has  received  cases  of  this  kind,  who  were  con- 
siderately directed  thither  by  Mrs.  Hardy,  because  their 
purses  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Hardy  Asylum.  The  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  physician,  and  its 
affairs  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  well-known  and 
reputable  ladies,  who  take  pains  to  acquaint  themselves 
personally  with  its  interior  management.  It  has  for  its 
matron  a  woman  who  has  assumed  the  office  as  a  matter 
of  love,  who  is  able  to  live  without  working,  and  who  has 
refused  two  better  salaried  positions  in  this  city  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  work  in  which  her  heart  is  enlisted.  It 
has  no  public  appropriation  to  sustain  it,  no  endowment, 
no  capital ;  but  depends  entirely  upon  outside  contribu- 
tions. Christmas  time  is  at  hand,  and  we  bespeak  for  it 
its  rightful  share  in  holiday  charities. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

The  near  approach  of  the  battle  over  our  silver  coinage 
has  inspired  Hon.  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  to 
issue  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  bi-metallism  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  coinage  of  silver.  The  need  for  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  bi- 
metallism is  apparent  to  any  one  who  can  penetrate  the 
"  yard-stick  "  fallacy  of  the  single  standard  advocates.  So 
important  a  subject  as  the  standard  of  value  can  not  be 
settled  in  a  word.  Mr.  Stewart's  pamphlet,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  not  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tribution of  considerable  value  to  a  vexed  and  intricate 
question. 

The  national  debts  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  aggregate  over  twenty-five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars — a  figure  approximately  correct.  The  muncipal 
and  corporate  debts  of  the  world  are  probably  more  than 
double  that  sum.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  world  is 
therefore  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars— an  inconceivable  sum,  on  which  a  yearly  interest 
must  be  paid.  Mr.  Stewart  estimates  this  interest  at  four 
per  cent— much  too  low,  or  a  perpetual  tax  of  three  thou- 
sand millions  annually  on  the  labor  of  the  world.  This 
immense  monument  of  the  folly  and  greed  of  the  last  three 
generations  is  the  most  powerful  inducement  and  objec- 
tion to  change  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world. 
Money  is  a  commodity,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
that  govern  other  commodities.  An  increased  demand 
or  a  diminished  supply  will  inevitably  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money ;  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  con- 
ventional language,  the  result  is  "a  general  decline  in 
prices."  The  price  of  labor  is  the  earliest  thing  to  decline 
in  any  such  shifting  of  values,  and  labor  is  what  must 
eventually  pay  the  debts  and  the  interest  thereon.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  constant  inducement  to  the  bondholder  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  the  debts  and 
interest  must  be  paid,  and  a  constant  inducement  to  the 
taxpayer  to  resist  such  a  change. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  value  of  money  has  largely 
increased,  through  the  operation  of  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial causes.  The  natural  causes  have  been  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  production  of  gold  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  population  and  business  of  the  world. 
,  The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  1884  was  ninety-three 
millions  of  dollars,  a  decline  of  twenty-five  per  cent  from 
1870,  and  a  decline  of  thirteen  per  cent  from  the  product 
of  1881.  Of  the  product  for  1884,  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the 
eminent  European  authority  on  the  statistics  of  gold  and 
silver,  demonstrates  that  less  than  thirty-seven  millions 
was  available  for  coinage.  This  sum  represents  very  near- 
ly the  increase  of  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion nor  to  the  increase  of  business  needs  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  artificial  decrease,  through  the  action  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union,  in  demonetizing  or  ceasing  the  coinage  of  silver  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Silver  was  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  commodity.  The  financial  result 
that  followed  has  usually  been  stated  in  the  conventional 
form  that  the  price  of  silver  fell.  From  a  wide  compari- 
son of  prices  of  the  staple  products  of  labor  and  agri- 
culture made  by  the  well-known  financial  authority,  Brad- 
street's,  it  is  apparent  that  silver  has  kept  remarkably  close 
company  with  the  bulk  of  other  products.  It  is  therefore 
plain  that  the  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
gold,  and  that  gold  has  risen  nearly  one  fifth  in  value  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove 
that  such  a  result  is  disastrous  to  trade.  Credit  enters  as 
an  unavoidable  element  into  nearly  every  business,  and  a 
steady  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  that  com- 
pels the  borrower  of  a  dollar  worth  one  hundred  cents  to 


pay  it  with  a  dollar  that  practically  is  worth  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cents  is  inevitably  disastrous.  If  all  busi- 
ness were  done  on  a  cash  basis,  the  alteration  of  the 
standard  of  value  would  be  but  a  matter  of  temporary  in- 
convenience. The  change  of  value  made  by  the  Ger- 
man demonetization  of  silver,  and  French  acquiescence 
in  that  policy,  is  something  more  than  a  temporary  incon- 
venience. In  the  matter  of  national,  state  and  municipal 
debts  alone,  that  policy  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  figures 
for  corporate  and  other  bonded  indebtedness  are  not  at 
present  attainable,  but  are  probably  not  much  less. 

Mr.  Stewart's  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  free 
coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  of  the  present  weight  and  fine- 
ness. The  advocates  of  this  measure  evidently  do  not 
realize  the  task  that  they  propose  to  the  country.  The 
proposition,  in  plain  words,  is  nothing  less  than  that  the 
United  States  should,  unaided,  raise  the  price  of  silver 
twenty-five  cents  per  ounce  or  lower  the  value  of  gold  by 
twenty  per  cent ;  or,  by  combination  of  the  two  methods, 
produce  and  maintain  a  ratio  of  four  hundred  and  twelve 
and  a  half  grains  of  silver  to  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths 
grains  of  gold.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
is  an  impossibility.  The  only  means  by  which  the 
United  States  could  accomplish  such  a  task  would  be  by 
an  unlimited  purchase  of  silver  and  an  unlimited  sale  of 
gold.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  is  between 
five  hundred  and  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  obviously 
much  too  small  for  the  object  in  view;  nor  would  the 
importance  of  the  result  be  commensurate  with  the  cost. 
In  spite  of  our  theoretical  bi-metallic  standard,  the  country 
is  practically  on  a  gold  basis.  It  has  cost  the  country  two 
billions  of  dollars  to  reach  that  basis.  The  contracts  that 
were  impaired  by  the  change  of  standard  have  been  ad- 
justed and  accepted.  A  change  to  the  standard  of  1873, 
in  which  we  must  carry  Europe,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished for  much  less  than  the  same  sum,  and  there  is  no 
advantage  in  the  change  that  would  justify  the  cost. 

The  most  obvious  and  honest  course  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  present  market  valuation  of  silver,  and  establish 
free  coinage  on  the  altered  basis.  It  would  strain  our 
resources  to  equalize  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one,  and  the  attempt  must  inevitably  end  in  dis- 
aster and  leave  us  with  a  single  silver  standard.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  could  hold  the 
metals  at  their  present  ratio  at  a  small  expense,  and 
could  gain  the  advantages  of  the  bi-metallic  standard 
without  altering  the  present  status  of  contract.  The  other 
alternative  is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  gold  in  a  dollar 
to  correspond  with  the  present  silver  dollar.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  one  will  urge  such  a  measure  on  the  country. 

The  prospect  of  passing  a  free  coinage  bill  on  any 
standard  is  not  very  promising.  The  refusal  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  consider  the  subject  at  present  will 
naturally  frighten  offthe  men  who  believe  an  international 
agreement  essential  to  free  coinage.  The  present  con- 
test is  likely  to  come  on  maintaining  the  Bland  Act. 
The  earnest  recommendations  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  make  it  inevitable  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  repeal  the  law  compelling  the  coinage 
of  two  millions  per  month.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
President  have  an  undoubted  weight.  There  is  certainly 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  token  or  representative  money 
that  the  government  can  circulate  at  its  face  value. 
Twenty  cents  of  the  present  silver  dollar  are  represented 
by  the  mint  stamp  on  its  face,  founded  on  the  faith  that 
the  government  will  pay,  on  demand,  a  dollar  in  gold 
for  a  dollar  in  silver.  It  is  obvious  that  an  issue  of  silver 
dollars  above  the  government's  power  to  redeem  them 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  decline.  So  much  we  may 
grant,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  have  yet  reached 
that  limit,  or  anywhere  near  it.  When  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  this  limit  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  repealing  the  Bland  act. 
Until  that  time,  it  is  likely  that  the  act  will  be  sustained. 


The  Chronicle  comments  in  savage  terms  on  Secretary 
Bayard's  treatment  of  the  Keiley  affair,  and  asserts  that 
Austria  was  justified  in  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Keiley  be- 
cause his  wife  is  a  Jewess  and  he  himself  is  personally  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Italian  government.  We  regret  that 
our  contemporary's  partisan  feeling  has  blinded  it  to  the 
real  aspects  of  the  case.  Mr.  Keiley's  appointment  was  a 
bad  one  and  should  never  have  been  made ;  but  it  was 
not  bad  for  the  reasons  that  Austria  assigned,  and  Mr. 
Bayard  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  for  upholding  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  in  the  matter.  A 
nation  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  receive  a  minister  who  is 
personally  disagreeable  to  it.  Italy  was  justified  in  re- 
fusing Mr.  Keiley  because  of  his  expressed  hostility  to  its 
government.   The  exercise  of  such  a  right  is  common 
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among  nations,  and  Mr.  Bayard  recognized  its  propriety 
in  this  instance  by  appointing  another  minister.  The 
reasons  advanced  by  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
such  that  no  government  could  assent  to  them  without  a 
loss  of  self  respect.  There  is  no  religious  test  for  office  in 
the  United  States,  and  Secretary  Bayard  very  properly  re- 
fused to  establish  one  at  the  demand  of  Austria.  Had 
Austria  refused  to  receive  our  minister  without  assigning 
any  reason  she  would  have  been  within  her  rights.  The 
reasons  actually  assigned  wftre  insults  to  the  United  States. 
The  office  should  be  left  vacant  until  there  is  some  actual 
necessity  for  filling  it. 


Congressman  Morrow  has  developed  his  plan  for  ren- 
dering the  Chinese  Exclusion  act  effective,  and  the  de- 
tails have  been  published  this  week.  The  hostility  of  the 
Treasury  department  and  the  courts  makes  it  necessary 
to  drawn  every  detail  with  the  greatest  strictness.  In  gen- 
eral Mr.  Morrow  has  apparently  succeeded  in  drawing  up 
a  measure  that  will  keep  out  the  Chinese  if  the  courts  and 
the  Treasury  officials  do  not  defy  both  Congress  and  the 
law.  As  the  officials  seem  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
looseness,  we  regret  that  the  draft  does  not  assert  in  more 
stringent  terms  that  the  incoming  Chinaman  must  have 
a  certificate,  and  forbid  the  issuance  of  certificates  by 
consuls  and  other  unauthorized  persons.  Mr.  Morrow's 
bill  removes  one  of  the  most  open  avenues  to  fraud  by 
providing  that  a  Chinese  laborer  who  has  remained  away 
from  this  country  for  two  years  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  re- 
turn. The  "  previous  residence  "  plea  will  be  entirely 
overthrown  by  this  provision.  The  other  details  provide 
for  the  practical  execution  of  the  law.  These  instructions 
are  necessarily  minute,  as  nothing  can  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Treasury  department.  The  system  is  a 
modification  of  that  now  in  use  and  will  make  the  fraud- 
ulent issue  of  certificates  almost  impossible.  Another  im- 
portant section  prolongs  the  Exclusion  act  to  twenty  years 
instead  of  ten  as  it  was  passed.  Congress  should  pass 
Mr.  Morrow's  bill. 


Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  the  distinguished  foreigner  who 
is  trying  to  represent  the  First  Congressional  district,  at 
Washington,  is  reported  to  be  pressing  his  partner,  Mr. 
Otes,  for  the  United  States  Attorney's  position  for  this 
district.  As  Mr.  Henley  may  require  the  attention  of  the 
District  Attorney  himself,  his  action  in  pushing  his  part- 
ner forward  savors  more  of  prudence  than  delicacy.  Mr. 
Henley  is  liable  to  arrest  for  fraudulent  voting,  and  it  is 
now  said  that  he  may  be  prosecuted  for  illegally  occupy- 
ing twenty-eight  thousand  acres  of  the  Round  Valley 
reservation.  The  District  Attorney's  office  also  contains 
the  evidence  against  Mr.  Henley  on  his  Mexican  natural- 
ization, which  would  be  much  less  harmful  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  than  in  those  of  an  enemy.  Mr.  Henley  is 
evidently  showing  a  most  commendable  prudence  in  his 
efforts,  but  we  trust  he  will  not  succeed.  There  are  other 
interests  to  be  considered,  and  they  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  "Mr.  Henley's  man." 


The  defeat  of  Randall,  on  the  contest  over  the  rules,  is 
gratifying  to  the  country.  It  is  neither  American  nor 
wise  to  intrust  such  absolute  powers  of  legislation  to  one 
man  or  clique  of  men.  Under  the  late  rules,  the  business 
of  legislation  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  appro- 
priations committee,  and  Mr.  Randall,  as  the  head  of  that 
committee,  was  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Any  measure  that  he  approved  was  forced  through 
the  House  as  a  "rider"  to  an  appropriation  bill;  any 
measure  that  he  opposed  could  be  at  once  cut  off  by  the 
introduction  of  an  appropriation  bill.  The  new  rules 
prohibit  "riders,"  and  give  the  chief  committees  equal 
rights  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  national  business 
will  be  transacted  in  the  House,  and  not  in  the  appropria- 
tions committee  room,  and  the  lower  branch  of  Congress 
will  resume  its  position  as  a  deliberative  body.  Congress 
is  not  a  good  place  for  a  one-man  power. 


"The  constant  failure  of  the  grip  on  the  short  and  clear 
route  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  line,"  says  a  New  York  pa- 
per, "ought  to  be  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  cable  system  to  the  long  street-car 
routes  of  New  York."  If  New  York  was  not  to  pig- 
headed to  learn  of  the  despised  "rowdy  West,"  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  running  a  cable  line  in  that  city. 
If  the  projectors  of  the  abortive  cable  line  in  New  York 
had  been  content  to  accept  the  experience  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  adopt  the  grips  and  machinery  in  use  here, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  The  anxiety  to 
save  the  royalty  on  the  patents  and  to  uphold  the  superi- 
ority of  New  York  is  responsible  for  an  expensive  failure. 


The  Irish  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
has  discovered  "the  most  astounding  scheme  of  political 
revenge  and  proscription  in  the  history  of  this  generation." 
Stripped  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Liberal  land-owners  and  manufacturers  to  boycott 
Irish  workmen  by  refusing  them  employment.  The  Irish 
are  evidently  changing  their  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
boycott.  So  long  as  they  were  working  the  machine 
it  was  regarded  as  heaven's  best  gift  to  man,  but  when 
used  by  the  Saxon  oppressor  it  is  a  base  and  cowardly 
attempt  to  set  the  heel  of  tyrrany  on  the  neck  of  a  noble 
but  unfortunate  race.  As  in  the  old  story,  it  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference  whose  ox  is  gored.- 


The  Examiner  has  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"murderous  impulse"  that  is  so  general  just  now  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  calls  for  a  cure.  We  humbly  suggest 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  make  murder  a  capital 
crime.  A  revival  of  the  custom  of  promptly  hanging  the 
offenders  might  have  a  wholesome  effect. 


The  kind  of  municipal  economy  that  is  favored  by  the 
Bulletin  and  Call  was  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  on 
Monday  morning,  when  the  defective  sewers  Hooded  a 
good  part  of  the  city.  The  property-owners  and  mer- 
chants who  are  such  heavy  losers  will  probably  remem- 
ber the  Bulletin-Call  candidates  at  the  next  election. 


well-beaten  path  ;  an  old  fence  by  which  are  two  red  cows ; 
a  glimpse  of  foliage  beyond;  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  a 
summer  sky ; — modest  effects  from  which  to  build  a  com- 
position with  a  strong  poetic  sentiment. 

If  the  imaginary  sportsman  who  is  conjured  up  by 
Nellie  E.  Burrell's  ambitious  picture,  "  A  Morning  Shot," 
had  been  a  poorer  marksman  and  brought  down  less  game, 
Miss  Burrell  would  no  doubt  have  painted  a  better  picture. 
One  can  not  but  feel  that  the  artist  has  attempted  more 
than  she  was  able  to  conscientiously  execute ;  but  the  pict- 
ure shows  much  good  work,  and  is  above  the  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullin  has  two 
companion  pictures  of  meadow  larks  and  snipes,  which 
are  admirably  executed.  The  microscopic  delineation  of 
plumage  and  audacious  coloring  are  suggestive  of  Audu- 
bon, while  the  drawing  is  more  natural  and  the  whole 
effect  softer  and  less  labored. 


The  city  papers  disgraced  themselves,  as  usual,  on 
Tuesday,  by  publishing  an  advertisement  of  the  last 
"drawing"  of  the  Louisiana  lottery  swindle.  The  amount 
of  harm  done  by  this  swindling  concern  should  rouse  the 
authorities  to  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  pictures  already  enumerated 
in  the  Ladies'  Exhibition  come  the  flower  paintings  of 
Miss  Alice  B.  Chittenden,  which  so  far  surpass  all  others 
on  the  walls  that  they  stand  out  distinctive  and  alone. 
Her  "  Chrysanthemums"  are  a  beautiful  and  satisfactory 
study,  grouped  in  an  original  manner  and  with  no  artifi- 
cial accessories.  With  one  exception  Miss  Chittenden's 
are  the  only  chrysanthemums  in  the  exhibition — and  as 
this  flower  is  now  the  popular  rage,  its  representations  are 
legion — which  look  as  if  the  petals  grew  out  on  the  flowers. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
carefully  cut  out  after  a  common  pattern,  and  inserted 
upon  the  disk  with  geometrical  regularity.  Although 
this  picture  is  hung  most  prominently,  a  second  painting 
by  Miss  Chittenden  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  culti- 
vated taste,  for  here  there  are  no  stiff  chromatic  scales, 
with  loud  crescendos  and  soft  diminuendos  marking 
their  rise  and  fall,  but  only  noble  chords,  struck  singly 
and  apart,  so  that  they  reecho  in  the  memory  like  the 
notes  of  an  old  melody.  The  ground  is  strewn  with 
geranium  branches,  with  white,  pink  and  scarlet  blossoms, 
showing  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the  dull  velvety  browns 
and  greens  of  the  leaves.  Without  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  reality  to  effect,  exaggeration  of.  color  or  composition, 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  revealed  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
the  lesson  of  the  painting  is  properly  received  by  the  com- 
munity, it  should  serve  to  elevate  the  geranium  from  the 
despised  place  it  now  occupies  in  general  estimation  to 
one  of  wide  popularity,  dethroning  the  chrysanthemum, 
the  nasturtium,  and  a  number  of  other  blossoms  of  less 
character  and  beauty. 

Throughout  the  room  are  scattered  a  variety  of  little  wa- 
ter-colors, by  Mrs.  Tucker,  which  show  a  delicacy  of  color- 
ing that  is  restful  to  the  eye  and  will  bear  close  inspection. 
One,  of  Sutter's  Fort,  is  especially  good,  although  to  fully 
appreciate  the  coloring  it  should  be  viewed  at  a  greater 
distance  than  one  is  accustomed  to  observe  water-colors 
on  so  miniature  a  scale.  The  sunlight  on  the  grassy  slope, 
the  scarred  walls  of  the  old  building,  the  mirrored  effects  in 
the  water,  appear  to  best  advantage  when  seen  from  a 
point  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away. 

Mrs.  Campion  has  contributed  a  number  of  landscapes 
and  forest  studies.  The  one  I  like  best  is  a  sketchy  little 
picture,  "In  the  Woods,"  where  the  sun  slants  through 
the  thin  foliage,  throwing  glancing  light  upon  a  graceful 
girl  in  a  thin  pink  gown,  who  is  seated  sketching,  her 
head  turned  away  from  the  observer,  and  crowned  with  a 
heavy  coil  of  light-brown  hair. 

Mrs.  Pixley  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  Carmcl  Mission, 
which  in  subject  and  coloring  reminds  one  of  the  work  of 
early  French  landscape  painters.  A  careful  little  study 
from  an  upper  window  in  Chinatown  is  more  satisfactory, 
and  a  single  >bar  of  sunlight  which  falls  across  the  narrow 
alley  has  an  extremely  realistic  effect.  A  little  landscape 
which  bears  her  signature  shows  painstaking  work,  and 
deserves  to  be  hung  in  a  better  light.  It  is  a  simple  com- 
position— a  small  piece  of  meadow  with  a  few  scattered 
clumps  of  trees,  which  throw  broad  shadows  across  a 


Miss  Ella  A.  Penniman  presents  probably  the  largest 
variety  of  subjects  of  any  one  exhibitor.  Aside  from  the 
Tyrolese  mountain  scene  referred  to  last  week,  she  contrib- 
utes a  view  in  the  Adirondacks,  an  Atlantic  coast  scene 
near  Mt.  Desert,  Alpine  mountain  studies,  a  Pompeiian 
scene,  a  view  on  a  New  England  river,  and  a  couple  of 
portraits  of  Roman  peasants.  Although  all  of  her  pictures 
show  careful  schooling  and  sympathy  with  nature,  she  is 
at  her  best  when  in  the  high  mountains. 

One  of  the  most  important  flower  paintings  on  the  wall 
is  by  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Williams,  and  represents  a  shelf  of 
plants  artistically  grouped  and  broadly  painted,  some- 
what after  the  impressionist  school.  Another  study,  by 
Mrs.  Williams,  which  shows  more  regard  for  detail,  is  a 
vase  of  brown  birch  leaves  contrasted  with  rich  crimson 
blossoms. 

Mrs.  Dan  W.  Gelwicks  exhibits  several  admirable 
flower  and  fruit  studies,  which  show  conscientious  work  and 
repay  close  inspection. 

Among  the  younger  artists  who  are  represented  on  the 
walls,  Miss  Clara  McChesney  exhibits  several  water-color 
studies  of  merit.  A  sketch  of  "Oakland  Creek"  shows 
some  excellent  touches,  and  an  "Alley  in  Chinatown,"  al- 
though a  little  off  coloring,  is  a  spirited  and  original  pro- 
duction.   

Other  pictures  which  deserve  mention  are  three  paint- 
ings by  Miss  J.  I.  Haste,  comprising  two  studies  of  plums 
and  one  of  birds.  Madame  Grandjean  Hofer  contributes 
an  excellent  example  of  white  roses  in  water  colors.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Rathbone  is  represented  by  a  couple  of  delightful  interi- 
ors, studied  from  her  own  rooms  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Farnham  contributes  several  original  landscapes, 
and  one  attractive  door-yard  study.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Kelley 
exhibits  some  tea-roses,  which  are  a  trifle  too  conservative, 
but  show  a  delicate  appreciation  of  color.  Annie 
Blakeslee  has  a  little  water-color  sketch  of  "  Ship- 
ping at  Oakland  Wharf."  Mrs.  Irelan  is  at  her  best  in  a 
"Sunset  at  the  Geysers,"  when  the  waning  day  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  ordinary  blue-greens  of  her  foliage  to  a 
coloring  more  in  harmony  with  nature.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hig- 
gins  has  painted  a  bouquet  of  nasturtiums  so  naturally 
that  one  forgets  the  crude  handling  of  the  wedgewood  vase 
containing  them.  Miss  N.  L.  Treat  shows  decided 
promise  as  a  landscape  painter,  developing  pronounced 
originality  in  composition  and  coloring.  Miss  H.  Philip 
presents  a  variety  of  landscape  and  flower  studies,  several 
of  which  are  very  charming.  Gussie  Schmitt  displays  a 
basket  of  California  wild  flowers,  which  approach  more 
nearly  to  Miss  Dietrich's  in  composition  and  elabora- 
tion of  detail  than  any  heretofore  painted  by  a  local  artist. 
Miss  Susie  Sroufe  displays  a  bough  of  apples  which  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  Brookes.  Mme.  de  la  Bouglise 
shows  a  pair  of  exquisite  flower  studies.  Alice  H.  Vinzent, 
J.  Sola,  Mrs.  R.  Beck,  Susie  Dugan,  Susan  E.  Bender,  K. 
C.  Vensano,  Mrs.  J.  Beck,  A.  E.  Rogers,  M.  E.  Brown, 
and  M.  E.  Fountain  each  make  creditable  contributions 
of  genre  subjects. 

In  the  sketch-room  there  area  number  of  productions 
which  will  repay  close  scrutiny,  and  a  few  of  which  might 
well  have  been  given  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  large  ex- 
hibition-room. Miss  Hopps  displays  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  excellent  landscape  studies,  which 
are  alternated  with  a  number  of  attractive  sketches  by 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunn.  There  are  some  specimens  of  model- 
ing in  plaster  of  Paris  and  terra  cotta  which  are  of  unequal 
merit,  a  portion  of  which  are  very  good  and  a  few  of  which 
are  weak.  There  area  dozen  or  more  pencil  sketches  by 
Nellie  A.  Stearns,  which,  although  a  trifle  amateurish, 
are  executed  with  a  spirit  and  decision  which  bespeaks 
true  artistic  power. 


The  men  and  women  of  their  day  in  Europe  all  have 
their  price  in  a  catalogue  of  autographs  published  by  a 
clever  French  dealer.  M.  Clemenceau's  handwriting  is 
to  be  had  for  four  francs;  M.  Rochefort  and  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  rank  together  at  five;  Louise  Michel  is  down  at 
eight  francs,  and  the  ill-fated  Ferry  is  still  worth  ten.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  autograph  costs  twentv  francs ;  Prince  Bis- 
marck's thirty  francs  for  a  signature  alone,  and  one  hun- 
dred for  a  letter  all  in  his  handwriting. 


There  are  ten  physicians  in  Congress.  They  can  doc- 
tor bills. 


\ 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  lor 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

A  new  start  in  life  is  being  made  in  many  of  the  homes 
of  the  world — a  new  goal  of  attainment  is  being  set  up. 
There  is  an  evidently  growing  desire  to  first  make  useful 
and  happy  homes,  and  then,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  make 
them  ornamental  and  esthetic.  It  is  now  becoming  fash- 
ionable, if  the  word  may  be  used  in  a  practical  sense,  to 
cook  and  to  cook  well,  to  sew  and  to  sew  strongly,  to 
know  the  ways  of  the  household,  from  the  kitchen  on, 
through  the  dining-room,  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms,  to 
drawing-room,  and  parlor  life.  A  great  beginning  is  being 
made  at  the  right  end  of  the  problem.  The  desire  for 
pleasant,  economical  and  well-maintained  homes  is  be- 
coming the  developing  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  is  a  bright  promise  of  more  sunshine  and  less 
shadow  being  thrown  across  the  thresholds  of  our  door- 
ways. Uivorces,  deceptions,  desertions  and  wrecked 
homes,  have  been  too  frequent  and  too  terrible  in  their 
effects  upon  our  lives  to  be  discussed  for  the  simple  love 
of  discussion.  The  tales  are  too  sorrowful  to  be  told  for 
the^sake  of  telling  only.  These  lessons  have  been  studied 
with  tearful  eyes  and  aching  hearts,  and  slowly  learned, 
but  surely.  A  spirit  of  economy,  of  concession  and  kind 
consideration,  is  having  sway  where  extravagance  and  un- 
blushing disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  life  have  too  long 
held  possession.  The  sky  of  our  domestic  life  is  clearing 
and  brightening;  a  star  of  hope  rises  above  the  horizon 
and  gleams  across  the  pathways  over  which  we  daily  go 
to  and  fro.  Comfortable  homes,  made  so  by  good  house- 
keeping and  better  living  are  hereafter  to  be  the  rule,  and 
unpleasant,  unattractive  and  undesirable  homes  the  ex- 
ception. If  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  as  written  of 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  was  so  deserted  and  pitiful  a  being 
as  represented,  how  much  worse  must  be  the  condition 
of  a  man  without  a  home? 

Cling  to  thy  home!    If  there  the  meanest  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  head, 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored, 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board, — 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbs  that  scattered  grow 
Wild  on  the  river  brink  or  mountain  brow; 
V  et  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  beside. 

And  then,  if  we  may  but  make  that  home  cheerful 
rather  than  cheerless,  plentiful  rather  than  scanty,  restful 
rather  than  wearisome,  we  may  have  so  much  of  heaven 
upon  earth  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  where  the 
earth  leaves  off  and  heaven  begins  here  in  the  homes  of 
the  world. — Good  Housekeeping. 


The  Woman's  Home  Journal,  a  local  publication, 
makes  the  following  wise  comment  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  employer  toward  the  working-woman:  "Women 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their 
support  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the  problem  as  it 
really  is,  and  not  as  it  is  apt  to  appear  to  the  uninitiated. 
They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  kind  attentions 
and  considerations  from  men,  because  proper  feelings  and 
politeness  demand  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  business 
proposition,  a  man  who  has  the  responsibility  of  hiring 
employes  must  consider  their  advantage  to  the  firm 
rather  than  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  those  who  seek 
employment,  even  though  his  own  sympathy  and  good- 
will should  prompt  him  to  do  otherwise.  He  must  pay 
for  value  received;  and  if  she  has  nothing  but  honest  in- 
tentions and  weak  attempts  to  offer,  he  can  not  pay  for 
them.  Women  who  seek  employment  will  learn  this 
irom  experience,  and  often  a  bitter  one,  if  they  do  not 
properly  prepare  themselves  ere  they  make  an  attempt  to 
obtain  it.  To  take  into  consideration  this  fact  should 
not  be  discouraging,  tor  it  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
sure  as  they  are  competent  to  give  money's  worth  they 
will  receive  money  for  it." 


The  Delineator  offers  the  following  piece  of  sensible  ad- 
vice to  prospective  brides  who  find  their  purses  inade- 
quate to  their  needs:  "  Little  Miss  Perplexity,  who  can 
only  have  three  gowns,  wants  to  know  what  she  must  get, 
and  wishes  also  to  be  married  in  white.  So  she  shall. 
For  the  wedding  dress  let  her  choose  a  cream-white  surah ; 
it  will  not  be  expensive,  and  will  bear  much  use  after- 
ward. It  can  be  made  short,  and  quite  simply,  with  a 
high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  finished  with  soft  cr'epe  lisse; 
and  the  decorations  will  be  in  best  taste  if  made  of  the 
material.  If  a  lace-pin  or  a  brooch  is  given  you  for  a 
wedding  present,  wear  it  ;  but  the  fewer  your  jewels  the 
better  will  your  taste  be  considered.  An  illusion  vail  can 
be  worn  with  the  surah.  Gloves  are  not  a  necessity,  as  it 
is  a  home  wedding.  When  the  bodice  begins  to  show- 
signs  of  wear,  you  can  add  an  Eton  jacket,  and  cuffs  and 
collar  of  claret  velvet. 

"'Will  this  do  for  winter  wear? '  Why  not,  Miss  Per- 
plexity; it  is  warm,  and  you  can  wear  it  to  small  suppers, 
receptions,  and  all  the  other  little  festivities  that  are  given 
to  you ;  indeed,  you  may  make  it  a  constant  surprise,  for 
it  will  allow  many  changes. 


"  To  the  other  questions  asked  so  pleadingly  there  is 
for  answer :  Let  your  walking  suit  be  rich  in  color  and 
material  and  without  reproach  in  fit  and  detail.  It  will 
cost  you  more  than  your  wedding  gown,  but  it  will  see 
more  active  service.  You  will  return  your  calls  in  it,  and 
it  will  be  in  harmony  in  all  places  and  for  all  occasions 
where  a  bonnet  is  worn.  Blonde  or  brunette,  you  will 
not  err  in  selecting  a  golden-brown  rough-wool  suiting ; 
and  if  you  can,  have  it  trimmed  with  brown  fur;  if  you  can 
not,  then  for  the  dress  trimming  choose  velvet  of  about  the 
same  shade.  The  jacket  or  short  wrap  may  be  of  the 
same  material,  and  it  may  be  that  fur  can  be  obtained  for 
it  and  for  the  muff.  Your  bonnet  may  be  of  golden-brown 
velvet,  with  a  cresson  aigrette  upon  it,  and  your  muff  may 
be  lined  with  cresson  silk;  while  your  gloves,  of  mordore 
undressed  kid,  and  your  pretty  card-case,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  your  wedding  gifts,  should  be  of  un- 
tanned  leather.  The  other  gown  should  be  a  black  one — 
not  silk,  but  camel's-hair,  vigogne  or  cashmere;  and  the 
trimming  should  be  wool  lace,  and  the  dull,  wood  beads 
that  are  called  '  rosary  beads.'  You  can  easily  make  a 
chapeau  to  wear  with  it,  and  your  black  cloth  jacket  agrees 
well  with  the  style;  so  you  will  always  be  certain  of  a 
costume  that  is  at  once  a  la  mode  and  yet  thoroughly  that 
of  a  gentlewoman. 

While  we  are  paying  so  much  attention  to  oriental 
decorations,  and  overloading  our  houses  with  Japanese 
ornaments,  why  can  we  not  lit  up  one  room  with  the 
simple  elegance  prevailing  in  the  better  houses  of  Japan? 
Contemplate  the  charming  picture  of  an  interior  casually 
described  by  a  recent  traveler,  and  see  if  it  does  not  con- 
tain some  suggestions  which  can  be  put  to  practical  use  : 
"Kenaya's  sister,  a  very  sweet,  refined-looking  woman,  met 
me  at  the  door  and  divested  me  of  my  boots.  The  two 
verandas  are  highly  polished,  and  so  are  the  entrance 
and  the  stairs  which  lead  to  my  room,  and  the  mats  are 
so  fine  and  white  that  I  almost  fear  to  walk  over  them, 
even  in  my  stockings.  Four  highly  polished  steps  lead  into 
an  exquisite  room  at  the  back,  and  another  polished  stair- 
case into  the  bath-house  and  garden.  The  whole  front  of 
my  room  is  composed  of  shaft,  which  slide  back  during  the 
day.  The  ceiling  is  of  light  wood,  and  the  posts  which 
support  it  are  of  dark,  polished  wood.  The  panels  are  of 
wrinkled,  sky-blue  paper,  splashed  with  gold.  In  an 
alcove  hangs  a  kakemono,  or  wall-picture,  a  painting  of  a 
blossoming  branch  of  the  cherry,  on  white  silk— a  perfect 
piece  of  art,  which  in  itself  fills  the  room  with  freshness 
and  beauty.  The  artist  who  painted  it  painted  nothing 
but  cherry  blossoms,  and  fell  in  the  rebellion.  On  a  shelf 
in  the  other  alcove  is  a  very  valuable  cabinet ,  with  slid- 
ing doors,  on  which  ponies  are  painted  on  a  gold  ground. 
A  single  spray  of  rose  azalea,  in  a  pure  white  vase  hanging 
on  one  of  the  polished  posts,  and  a  single  iris  in  another, 
are  the  only  decorations.  The  old  furniture  is  a  folding 
screen,  with  some  suggestions  of  landscape  in  India  ink. 
Kanaya's  sister  moves  about  the  house  like  a  floating 
fairy,  and  her  voice  has  music  in  its  tones.  Supper  comes 
up  on  a  zen,  or  small  table  six  inches  high,  with  the  rice 
in  a  gold  lacquer  bowl ;  and  the  teapot  and  cup  are  fine 
Kuga  porcelain.  For  my  two  rooms,  with  rice  and  tea, 
I  pay  two  shillings  a  day.  The  house  is  a  Japanese  idyl ; 
there  is  nothing  within  or  without  that  does  not  please  the 
eye;  its  silence,  musical  with  the  dash  of  waters  and  the 
twitter  of  birds,  is  truly  refreshing.  The  garden  is  well 
laid  out  with  peonies,  irises  and  azaleas.  The  mountain, 
its  lower  part  covered  with  red  azaleas,  rises  just  behind, 
and  a  stream  which  tumbles  down  it  supplies  the  house 
with  water,  both  cold  and  pure;  and  another,  after  form- 
ing a  miniature  cascade,  passes  under  the  house,  and 
through  a  fish-pond  with  rocky  islets  into  the  river  below. 
The  gray  village  of  Irimichi  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.shut  in  with  the  rushing  Daiya.and  beyond  it  are  high, 
broken  hills,  richly  wooded,  and  slashed  with  ravines  and 
waterfalls.  The  rooms  are  not  encumbered  by  ornaments; 
a  single  kakemono,  or  fine  piece  of  lacquer  or  china,  appears 
for  a  few  days  and  then  makes  way  for  something  else;  so 
they  have  variety  as  well  as  simplicity,  and  each  object  is 
enjoyed  in  its  turn  without  distraction.  The  art  of 
arranging  flowers  is  taught  in  manuals,  the  study  of  which 
forms  part  of  a  girl's  education.  But  the  only  vestige  of 
religion  in  the  house  is  the  kamidana,  or  god-shelf,  on 
which  stands  a  wooden  shrine  like  a  sliinto  temple,  which 
contains  the  memorial  tablets  to  deceased  relations.  Each 
morning  a  sprig  of  evergreen  and  a  little  rice  and  sake 
(Japanese  whisky)  are  placed  before  it,  and  every  evening 
a  lighted  lamp." 

Miss  Mary  I.  Danforth  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Winthrop  School,  Boston,  after  forty-one  years' continu- 
ous service.  She  will  reside  in  future  with  relatives  in 
southern  California. 

Last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wom- 
en in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  some  six- 
teen more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  largest  part  of 
the  number  were  connected  with  the  literary  department, 
the  next  largest  with  the  medical. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Tappan,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  in  com- 
pany with  her  mother,  spent  the  summer  vacation  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  She  walked  eighteen 
miles  one  day,  and  the  next  day  eleven  miles,  and  felt  no 
great  weariness.  She  returned  refreshed  to  her  school 
duties  in  Miss  Northrup's  school  in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Miss  Northrup  is  also  a  former  Vassar  pupil,  and  a  niece 
of  Jay  Gould.  Higher  education  does  not  seem  to  unfit 
girls  for  hard  work  or  success  in  after  life. 

The  daughters  of  President  and  Mrs.  Bascom,  of  Wis- 
consin University ;  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  late  president  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont ;  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  have  all  gone  this  fall  to 
the  Hampton  (Virginia)  School,  to  teach  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  Indians.  Miss  Elaine  Goodale,  the  young  poet, 
has  also  entered  this  work  in  thjesame  institution. 

There  is  a  woman  undertaker  in  Brooklyn,  who  took 
up  the  business  to  support  her  family  when  her  husband 
died,  and  has  successfully  prosecuted  it.  She  takes  her 
orders,  makes  her  estimates,  and  attends  to  details  her- 
self; and  it  is  said  to  be  very  pleasant  to  see  this  gentle- 
mannered  woman,  in  her  neat,  black  dress,  performing 
the  sad  offices  that  are  so  often  intrusted  to  men  of  a 
common  stamp,  who,  if  not  rude  in  their  performance,  are 
often  noisy  and  always  indifferent. 


No  one  will  be  content  with  the  ordinary  holiday 
cards  this  year  who  has  once  seen  the  beautiful  and  unique 
assortment  exhibited  by  Doxey,  at  his  store  under  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Some  of  our  young  lady  artists,  who  have 
formed  independent  clubs  for  out-door  sketching  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so,  have  turned  their  talents 
to  the  decoration  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  souvenirs, 
and  have  thus  put  upon  the  market  a  number  of  attract- 
ive and  original  sketches,  which  they  are  wise  enough  to 
mark  at  such  prices  as  insure  a  ready  sale.  The  beauti- 
ful art  etchings  after  two  of  William  Keith's  pictures,  by 
Edith  Loring  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  have  also  been 
eagerly  sought,  and  have  been  sent  all  over  Europe  as 
well  as  to  people  of  the  highest  culture  at  the  East,  by 
friends  residing  in  this  city. 


Some  time  ago,  the  Woman's  Journal  noted  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Deady,  a  qualified  lawyer,  had  been  re- 
fused permission  to  practice  her  profession  in  the  Oregon 
state  courts.  She  is  the  last  woman  who  will  ever  suffer 
that  injustice  in  Oregon.  On  November  16th  Senator 
Siglin  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  to  give 
women  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  and  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  courts  of  that  state.  The  bill  passed  three 
readings  in  the  Senate  and  three  in  the  House,  all  inside 
of  an  hour,  and  made  the  most  "  rapid  transit "  through 
both  branches  of  the  Assembly  of  any  bill  yet  passed. 


OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 


The  following  receipts  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Hook  of  Cookery,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  with  every  new  an- 
nual subscription  to  The  San  Franciscan, 

Galantine  Stuffing  for  Ducks,  etc.:  Two  ducks  or  fowls 
boiled  tender,  twelve  ounces  of  white  bread  crumbs,  one 
small  onion,  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  three  raw  eggs,  one 
half-cupful  of  melted  poultry  fat,  one  cupful  of  meat  jelly, 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  aromatic  salt  (pepper),  salt,  and 
sage.  Strip  the  meat  from  the  boiled  chickens  or  ducks 
when  cold — there  should  be  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  it, 
— cut  in  very  small  dice,  as  if  for  salad,  likewise  the 
boiled  eggs,  onions,  and  bread  crumbs.  Mix  all,  moisten 
with  the  raw  eggs  and  poultry  fat,  or  butter;  chop  the 
meat  jelly,  and  strew  it  over  the  force-meat  after  it  is 
spread  in  the  boned  ducks.  It  remains  in  them,  and  sets 
in  the  force-meat.    It  is  not  essential,  however. 

Cream  Sauce,  or  Bechamel:  Two  rounded  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one  cupful  of  boiling 
milk  or  cream,  salt.  Mix  the  flour  with  most  of  the  butter 
in  a  little  saucepan,  and  let  them  get  hot  and  bubbling 
over  the  fire  with  constant  stirring;  then  add  the  milk,  1 
little  at  a  time,  and  stir  it  up  smooth.  When  it  is  cooked 
thick,  beat  in  the  remaining  portion  of  butter.  Strain  if 
not  quite  smooth.  This  sauce  is  useful  in  fifty  ways— for 
codfish  in  cream,  chipped  beef,  vegetables,  sauce  for  fresh 
boiled  fish,  etc.  As  we  suppose  we  are  writing  explana- 
tions for  domestic  cooks  as  well  as  others  who  should 
know  how  to  cook  for  the  wealthy,  who  can  choose  the 
best,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  elaborately  prepared  Bech- 
amel— that  is,  the  sauce  originated  by  a  cook  of  that 
name — is  made  of  broth,  with  all  the  vegetable  seasonings 
in  it,  boiled  down  very  strong  and  rich,  then  thickened 
as  above  shown  with  flour  and  butter,  and  thick  cream 
added  at  last.  Plain  people  will  hardly  care  for  such 
niceties  in  small  matters,  yet  when  club-men  vaunt  the 
excellence  of  the  club  or  restaurant  table,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  whereof  they  boast. 

Lemon  Pie:  Four  ounces  of  sugar — one  half-cupful, 
one  large  lemon,  one  half-pint  of  water — one  cupful, 
one  rounded  tablespoonfu'l  of  corn-starch,  three  yolks  or 
one  or  two  eggs.  Put  the  sugar  in  a  saucepan,  grate  into 
it  the  yellow  rind  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
without  the  bitter  seeds.  Add  the  water,  and  set  over  the 
fire.  Mix  the  starch  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  and  add  it 
as  soon  as  the  lemon  syrup  begins  to  boil.  Take  off  im- 
mediately, and  add  the  eggs,  which  are  not  to  be  cooked 
in  it  but  in  the  pies.  This  makes  one  or  two  pies,  ac- 
cording to  size.  • 

Plain  Pie  Paste:  Two  rounded  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
half-cupful  butter,  or  lard,  drippings,  or  minced  suet,  one 
half-cupful  of  cold  water,  little  salt.  Keep  out  a  dusting 
of  flour.  Rub  the  shortening  into  the  other,  dry.  Pour  the 
water  in  the  middle,  and  mix  up  soft.  Pat  it  out  smooth 
on  the  table,  roll  out  once  and  fold  over,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 


/ 


THE:  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 


When  spring  comes  laughing,  by  vale  and  hill, 
By  wind-flower  walking  and  daffodil — 
Sing  stars  of  morning,  sing  morning  skies, 
Sing  blue  of  speedwell,  anamy  Love's  eyes. 

When  comes  the  summer,  full-leaved  and  strong, 
And  gay  birds  gossip,  the  orchard  long — 
Sing  nid,  sweet  honey,  that  no  bee  sips; 
Sing  red,  red  roses,  and  my  Love's  lips. 

When  autumn  scatters  the  leaves  again, 
And  piled  sheaves  bury  the  broad-wheeled  wain — 
Sing  flutes  of  harvest,  where  men  rejoice; 
Sing  rounds  of  reapers,  and  my  Love's  voice. 

But  when  comes  winter,  with  hail  and  storm, 
And  red  fire  roaring,  and  ingle  warm — 
Sing  first  sad  going  of  friends  that  part; 
Then  sing  glad  meeting,  and  my  Love's  heart. 

Austin  Dobson. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cassell  &  Company  issue  Lieutenant  Schwatka's  book 
on  his  trip  Along  Alaska's  Great  River,  the  Yukon.  The 
expedition  was  6rganized  in  1883,  in  the  interests  of  geo- 
graphical science,  and  with  seven  members  started  from 
Vancouver  barracks,  Washington  territory.  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  publishes  the  circumstance  that  in  spite  of 
the  military  character  of  the  expedition  and  the  impor- 
tance to  the  military  authorities  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  our  unexplored  dependency,  the  members  had  to 
undertake  it  in  secret,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  for  fear  of 
a  recall  from  Washington.  The  expedition  ascended  the 
"inland  passages"  to  Alaska  on  the  steamer  Victoria,  un- 
til it  reached  the  Chilkat  country.  Thence  the  route 
was  by  land  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  over  a  glacier- 
clad  mountain.  Having  reached  the  Yukon,  a  raft  was 
constructed,  on  which  the  party  sailed  through  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  lakes  and  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  of  the  river,  from  its  sources  to  Behring's 
sea.  The  style  of  the  work  is  pleasantly  narrative,  and 
the  illustations  are,  in  the  main,  good.  $3.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 

The  December  Golden  Era  is  an  enlarged  number, 
with  an  increased  number  of  illustrations.  San  Jose  and 
the  National  Guard  occupy  much  of  the  space  of  the  num- 
ber. The  prize  offered  two  months  since  for  the  best 
poem  was  carried  off  by  Madge  Morris,  with  her  Legend 
of  Sutro  Heights.    It  is  up  to  the  usual  standard. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Ben  :  Perley  Poore  will  publish  his  reminiscences  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Evolution  and  Religion  is  hav- 
ing an  unusually  large  sale  for  a  religious  book. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  appliances  for  printing 
books  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dialects. 

A  new  novel,  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  has  made  a 
sensation  in  Paris.    It  is  a  trifle  more  wicked  than  usual. 

Two  copies,  one  imperfect,  of  the  suppressed  Byron 
quarto  have  turned  up ;  the  supposed  third  is  still  miss- 
ing. • 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  his  workmen  a  library 
building  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  cash 
fund  for  books. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  presented  the  library  of 
Harvard  College  with  a  collection  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  volumes  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  English 
works,  picked  up  by  him  while  abroad. 

The  Golden  Era  Company  publish  A  Souvenir  of 
Mount  Tamalpais,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  various 
authors.  It  contains  a  good  engraving,  "Floating  at 
the  Foot  of  Mount  Tamalpais,"  and  altogether  shows 
very  neat  work. 

Before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cable's  new  novel, 
Arcadian  Life  in  Louisiana,  the  author  purposes  to  read 
it  to  the  public  from  manuscript  copy.  A  series  of  three 
readings  each  will  be  given  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  publisher  hopes  to  have  the  new  edition 
of  Stones  of  Venice  ready  by  February,  and  is  already  at 
work  at  the  much-desired  reprint  of  Modern  Painters, 
which  he  will  reproduce,  with  plates  equal  to  those  of 
the  first  edition,  in  five  handsome  volumes,  at  five 
guineas,  during  the  course  of  next  year. 

Another  opera  is  likely  to  soon  emanate  from  the  pens 
of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  the  former  has  gone 
to  Egypt  in  search  of  materials  for  the  libretto.  Another 
season  may  possibly  bring  forth  the  Khedive,  or  Cleopatra, 
or  Pharaoh,  rivaling  the  piquance  of  Pinafore  or  the 
perfection  of  the  Mikado. 

Longfellow  and  Fields  were  making  a  short  pedestrian 
tour  some  years  ago,  when,  to  their  surprise,  an  angry 
bull  stood  in  the  pathway,  evidently  determined  to  de- 
molish both  poet  and  publisher.  "I  think,"  said  Fields, 
that  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  this  reviewer  a  wide 
margin."  "Yes,"  replied  the  poet,  "it  appears  to  be  a 
disputed  passage." 

With  the  January  number  Tfie  Quiver  enters  upon  its 
second  year  as  an  American  magazine.  In  this  short 
time  it  has  made  itself  an  absolute  necessity  in  thousands 
of  American  homes.  The  Quiver  has  filled  a  gap,  and  filled 
it  well.   The  January  articles  are,  as  customarily,  good 


Sunday  reading  for  both  young  and  old.  $1.50  a  year. 
Cassell  &  Company,  New  York. 

Victor  Hugo  is  reported  to  have  once  said  :  "At  niuht, 
when  I  do  not  sleep,  and  any  idea  comes  into  my 
brain,  I  formulate  it  at  once,  and  I  write  it — sometimes 
without  a  light — in  a  little  note-book  that  I  keep  always 
within  reach.  The  little  note-books  contain  what  I  call 
my  chips.  I  have  already  a  certain  number  of  them 
quite  filled.  They  will  be  found  when  I  am  gone." 

A  copy  of  the  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  printed  in 
1549,  has  been  discovered  in  England,  on  two  pages  of 
which  "W.  Shakespeare"  is  written.  Dr.  Furnival,  the 
Shakesperean  scholar,  has  examined  the  signatures,  and 
declares  they  are  not  the  autographs  of  the  poet,  though 
he  states  they  do  not  belong  to  the  list  of  Ireland's  forger- 
ies. He  sees  in  them  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Shake- 
speare's name  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Sam  Davis's  Short  Stories  have  been  collected  in  book 
form,  and  published  in  neat  form  by  the  Golden  Era 
Company.  The  stories,  and  the  poems  that  close  the 
book,  were  published  at  one  time  or  another  in  various 
periodicals  on  the  coast.  A  number  of  them  are  well 
worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  and  no  one  will  regret 
to  read  any  of  them.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book,  proof-reading  excepted,  is  good.  For  sale  at  the 
bookstores. 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who  has  now  become  an 
American  again,  has  a  veritable  passion  for  hunting  down 
myths.  No  sooner  did  he  become  settled  down  on  home 
soil  than  he  started  south  to  look  up  the  truths  about  the 
suppositious  "Shakespeare's  pall-bearer,"  said  to  be 
buried  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Sure  enough,  under 
Mr.  Conway's  keen  investigations,  he  vanished  into  a 
myth,  and  Mr.  Conway  tells,  in  the  January  Harper's,  the 
story  of  his  search  and  its  satisfactory  result  in  nothing. 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  the  German  historian,  occurred  on  the  21st 
instant,  and  was  celebrated  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  German  empire.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
his  family  wiH  found  a  Ranke  Historical  Institute  in  Ber- 
lin. The  veteran  historian  has  finished  another  volume 
of  his  History  of  the  World,  which  was  be  to  issued  on  the 
anniversary,  and  is  now  planning  elaborate  work  for  the 
future.  He  is  hale  and  vigorous,  and  works  nine  hours 
a  day. 

Monsignor  Capel  has  combined  his  lectures  on  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  and  the  general 
questions  of  Catholicism,  in  a  pamphlet  on  The  Pope. 
The  pamphlet,  as  he  informs  us,  is  not  controversial  but 
didactic,  and  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  Catholics  can  find  no  better  au- 
thority. Monsignor  Capel  removes  a  broad  ground  for 
difference  by  maintaining  that  the  papal  infallibility  does 
not  hold  in  matters  of  science,  or  literature,  or  govern- 
ment, but  is  confined  to  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
Pustet  &  Co.,  publishers.    For  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

The  most  curious  book  in  the  world  is  one  that  is 
neither  written  nor  printed.  Every  letter  of  the  text  is 
cut  into  the  leaf,  and  as  the  alternate  leaves  are  of  blue 
paper,  it  is  as  easily  read  as  the  best  print.  The  labor 
required  and  the  patience  necessary  to  cut  each  letter 
may  be  imagined.  The  work  is  so  perfect  that  it  seems 
as  though  done  by  machinery,  but  every  character  was 
made  by  hand.  The  book  is  entitled  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  very  old  volume,  and  was  a  curiosity  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1640.  At  this  time  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  is  kept  at  a  museum 
in  France. 

Apropos  of  bold  literary  steals,  some  ten  years  ago 
Frank  Leslie  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  stories  for  his 
Chimney  Corner.  The  first  prize — I  think  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — was  awarded  to  a  writer  who  sent  in  a 
very  weird  and  fascinating  composition,  so  original  and 
powerful  that  every  one  in  the  office  talked  about  it.  The 
story  was  duly  printed,  and  proved  to  be  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Erkman  Chatrain's  story,  The  Dean's  Watch.  It 
nearly  broke  the  publisher's  heart  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  paid  such  a  price  for  what  one  of  his  liter- 
ary day-laborers  could  have  given  him  with  a  couple  of 
hours'  work  under  salary,  but  he  did  not  confide  his  woe 
to  the  public. —  To- Day. 

Bonnyborough,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  lay  on  a 
library  table  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  other  books,  and  a 
bright  young  school-girl,  in  looking  forsomething  to  read, 
selected  Bonnyborough.  Carrying  it  to  her  aunt,  who  di- 
rected her  reading,  the  girl  said  :  "Is  it  a  good  book  to 
read?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "A  good  one  for  me?"  An- 
other "Yes ;"  and  then  the  girl  curled  herself  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  sofa  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  "Peace  Poll.y"  The  story  is  full  of  that  philosophy 
which  helps  greatly  to  ease  the  jolts  on  our  journey 
through  life  and  stimulates  to  a  high  purpose.  If  Mrs. 
Whitney  preaches  sometimes  to  her  readers,  her  sermons 
are  practical  ones,  and  good  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of 
each  day.  No  better  book  for  holiday  reading  is  there 
than  Bonnyborough.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  For  sale  by  Bancroft. 


There  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  duty,  and  all  the  best 
pleasures  of  life  come  in  the  wake  of  duties  done. — Jean 
Lngelow. 


ONLY  SEVEN. 


Ay,  Oliver!  I  was  but  seven,  and  he  was  eleven; 

He  looked  at  me  pouting  and  rosy.    I  blushed  where  I  stood. 
They  had  told  us  to  play  in  the  orchard  (and  I  only  seven! 

A  small  guest  at  the  farm);  but  he  said,  "Oh,  a  girl  was  no 
good ! " 

So  he  whistled  and  went ;  he  went  over  the  stile  to  the  wood. 

It  was  sad,  it  was  sorrowful!    Only  a  girl — only  seven! 
At  home  in  the  dark  London  smoke  I  had  not  found  it  out. 

The  pear  trees  looked  on  in  their  white,  and  bluebirds  flashed 
about, 

And  they  too  were  angry  as  Oliver.    Were  they  eleven? 
I  thought  so.    Yes,  every  one  else  was  eleven — eleven  ! 

Jean  lngelow. 


BILL  NYE'S  ESSAYS. 


On  Babylon. 


The  history  of  Babylon  is  fraught  with  sadness.  It  illus- 
trates only  too  painfully  that  the  people  of  a  town  make 
or  mar  its  success,  rather  than  the  natural  resources  and 
advantages  it  may  possess  on  the  start. 

Thus  Babylon,  with  three  thousand  years  the  start  of 
Minneapolis,  is  to-day  a  hole  in  the  ground,  while  Minne- 
apolis socks  her  XXXX  flour  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  and  the  price  of  real  estate  would  make  a  common 
dynasty  totter  on  its  throne. 

Babylon  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  decay  of  a  town 
that  does  not  keep  up  with  the  procession.  Compare  her 
to-day  with  Kansas  City.  While  Babylon  was  the  capital 
of  Chaldea  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  Kansas  City  was  organized  so  many 
years  after  that  event  that  many  of  the  people  there  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  Kansas  City  has  doubled  her  popu- 
lation in  ten  years,  while  Babylon  is  simply  a  Gothic  hole 
in  the  ground. 

Why  did  trade  and  emigration  turn  their  back  upon 
Babylon  and  seek  out  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
and  Omaha?  Was  it  because  they  were  blest  with  a  bluer 
sky  or  a  more  genial  sun?  Not  by  any  means.  While 
Babylon  lived  upon  what  she  had  been,  and  neglected  to 
advertise,  other  towns,  with  no  history  extending  back  in- 
to the  moldy  past,  whooped  with  an  exceeding  great 
whoop,  and  tore  up  the  ground  and  shed  printers'  ink  and 
showed  marked  signs  of  vitality.  That  is  the  reason  that 
Babylon  is  no  more. 

This  life  of  ours  is  one  of  intense  activity.  We  can  not 
rest  long  in  idleness  without  inviting  forgetfulness,  death 
and  oblivion.  "  Babylon  was  probably  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  the  ancient  world."  Isaiah, 
who  lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  Herodotus, 
and  whose  remarks  are  unusually  free  from  local  or  politi- 
cal prejudice,  refers  to  Babylon  as  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldic's  excellency;"  and  yet  while 
Cheyenne  has  the  electric  light  and  two  daily  papers, 
Babylon  hasn't  got  so  much  as  a  skating  rink. 

Babylon  was  remarkable  for  the  two  beautiful  palaces, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  Connected  with  one  of  these  palaces  was  the  hang- 
ing garden,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world;  but  that  was  prior  to  the  erection 
of  the  Washington  monument  and  civil  service  reform. 

It  is  presumed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  this  garden 
before  his  mind  became  affected.  The  tower  of  Belus, 
supposed  by  historians  with  a  good  memory  to  have  been 
six  hundred  feet  high,  as  there  is  still  a  red  chalk  mark  in 
the  sky  where  the  top  came,  was  a  great  thing  in  its  way. 
I  am  glad  I  was  not  contiguous  to  it  when  it  fell,  and  also 
that  I  had  omitted  being  born  prior  to  that  time. 

"When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  the  past,"  says  the 
historian  Rawlinson,  referring  to  the  beautiesof  Babylon, 
"  to  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  these  localities, 
we  are  at  first  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  small  traces 
which  remain  of  so  vast  and  wonderful  a  metropolis.  The 
broad  walls  of  Babylon  are  utterly  broken  down.  God 
has  swept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 

One  can  not  help  wondering  why  the  use  of  the  besom 
should  have  been  abandoned.  As  we  gaze  upon  the 
former  site  of  Babylon,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
new  besom  sweeps  clean.  On  its  old  site  no  crumbling 
arches  or  broken  columns  are  found  to  indicate  her  for- 
mer beauty.  Here  and  there  huge  heaps  of  debris  alone 
indicate  that  here  godless  wealth,  and  wicked,  selfish,  in- 
dolent, enervating,  ephemeral  pomp,  rose  and  defied  the 
supreme  laws  to  which  the  bloated,  selfish  millionaire  and 
the  hard-handed,  hungry  laborer  alike  must  bow,  and 
they  are  dust  to-day. 

Babylon  has  fallen.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  sensational 
way  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  real  estate  there,  but 
from  actual  observation ;  and  after  a  full  investigation 
I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
Babylon  has  seen  her  best  days.  Her  boomlet  is  busted, 
and,  to  use  a  political  phrase,  her  oriental  hide  is  on  the 
Chaldean  fence. 

Such  is  life.  We  enter  upon  it  reluctantly;  we  wade 
through  it  doubtfully,  and  die  at  last  timidly.  How  we 
Americans  do  blow  about  what  we  can  do  before  break- 
fast, and  yet,  even  in  our  own  brief  history,  how  we  have 
demonstrated  what  a  little  thing  the  common  two-legged 
man  is!  He  rises  up  rapidly  to  acquire  much  wealth,  and 
if  he  delays  about  going  to  Canada  he  goes  to  Sing  Sing, 
and  we  forget  about  him.  There  are  lots  of  modern 
Babylonians  in  New  York  city  to-day,  and  if  it  were  my 
business  I  would  call  their  attention  to  it.  The  assertion 
that  gold  will  procure  all  things  has  been  so  common  and 
so  popular  that  too  many  consider  first  the  bank  account, 
and  after  that  honor,  home,  religion,  humanity,  and  com- 
mon decency. 

I  often  think  of  the  closing  appeal  of  the  old  preacher, 
who  was  more  earnest  than  refined,  perhaps;  ana  in  wind- 
ing up  his  brief  sermon  on  the  Christian  life,  said:  "A 
man  may  lose  all  his  wealth  and  get  poor  and  hungry,  and 
still  recover;  he  may  lose  his  health  and  come  down 
close  to  the  dark  stream,  and  still  git  well  again ;  but 
when  he  loses  his  immortal  soul,  it  is  good-bye  John." — 
Bloomington  Eye. 
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THE  SAM  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  young  la<ly  asks:  "How  can  I  remove- 
superfluous  hair?"   Comb  the  butter. 

The  charge  at  the  crematory  for  incinerating 
a  "corp"  is  twelve  dollars,  but  the  managers 
urn  all  they  get. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  says  that  if  women  ruled 
the  world  life  would  be  a  poem.  Perhaps  so,  but 
the  average  man  doesn't  want  a  poem;  he  pre- 
fers pie.   

Smart  little  boy—  Papa,  do  little'children  come 
from  heaven?  Profane,  but  practical  parent— 
Yes,  my  son;  but  some  of  them  have  a  h— 1  ol  a 
hard  time  getting  back. 

Old  Farmer  (to  amateur  ditto)— What  do  you 
teed  your  pigs?  Amateur  Farmer—  Corn.  Old 
Farmer— In  the  ear?  Amateur  Farmer  ( in  dis- 
glut}— Ho;  in  the  mouth. 

Some  one  has  said  :  "  Man  always  gets  as  he 
gives."  This  may  be  so,  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  benevolent  Englishman  will  ever  erect  two 
monuments  to  Cyrus  W.  Field's  memory. 

St.  Paul  is  said  to  be  recovering  from  its  first 
baby-show.  Nothing  illustrates  better  than  this 
the  wonderful  enterprise  and  indomitable  energy 
of  the  great  Northwest. 

When  they  have  a  funeral  in  Leadville  they 
end  it  with  a  dance,  and  when  they  have  a  dance 
they  kill  two  or  three  men.  Thus  is  the JOYOUS 
round  of  never-ending  festivities  kept  up  by  a 
sort  of  practical  application  of  the  principle  ol 
perpetual  motion. 

According  to  an  exchange,  "the  molar  of  a 
mastodon  weighing  nine  pounds  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  a  creek  near  Illuomincton  1  he 
molar  of  a  nine-pound  mastodon  coukin  t  be  very 
much  of  a  find,  we  should  think;  but  may  be  it 
had  it  been  filled  with  gold. 

■'  I  suppose  you  have  read  George  Eliot's 
Milton  the  Floss?"  Budding  Sportman  ( sud- 
denly interested ,1— Well  now,  it's  funny  I  never 
heard  of  it,  and  read  all  the  sporting  papers,  too. 
Was  George  knocked  out? 


Cylinder  jxsks. 

The  great  cry  now  is  for  cylinder  desks.  Go 
and  sec  those  just  received  by  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 
Most  beautiful  ever  on  this  coast.   


LES 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


TILES 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  «  «►.. 

3">  3'3.  3'5  zntl  317  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWKE, 


■took  mill  Kewa  i»:i  pt-r.  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  straw 
and  Binders'  Boards,  etc 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHIVE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
S19  to  .*16  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY, 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
trade,   have  introduced 
doz-  ns  of  new  and  ele- 
gant designs  in 
It  ITT  AN    «  IIAIKS 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

U«RKV|'AM>\  <  !<• 

When  selecting  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

From  the  Wakefield  Rat- 
an  Company, 

044  MARKET  8TBEET,  san  Franelaeo. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


HIWRL    HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Paktici'Iak 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class, 
lleokei-  ISros.    rhe  Artist's  1 

Ivers  *t  l*oiid—  Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

lu  ll  r  15i*t»s.  r  Top; 

Itoardman  A  «-ray— Celebrated  for  Tone  and 
Durability : 

tiip  Fischer  rite; 

Apollo— And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH,~AND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHXER  A  <  11  vsi 

Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

Kor  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  the  Botrd 
of  Directors  of  THf.  GERMAN  SAVINCS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  d-clared  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one  half  (4',j>  per  cent  per  annum,  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  and  three  fourths  (3%)  1  er  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  d  posits,  and  payable  on  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1886.    By  order. 

GEORGE  LETTS,  f-ecretary. 

TUIO  DADCD  M-iv  '"'  fonnd  "" filc  at  ,;EO  p- 

InlO  rMrtn  ROWELL  a  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  for  it* 


Persons  who  suffer  from  Indigestion 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  that  painful 
malady  by  the  use  of  an  after-dinner 
pill,  so  composed  that  it  will  give  tone 
to  the  stomach,  prevent  heartburn,  rouse 
the  liver  to  healthful  action,  invigorate 
the  kidneys, and  thus,  through  the  activity 
of  these  organs,  promote  the  natural 
movement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Ayer's  1'ills  are  so  compounded  that 
their  action,  though  mild,  effectually  pro- 
duces  the  above  results.  They  also,  in 
curing  Constipation,  remove  the  cause  of 
Biliousness,  Liver  Complaint,  Kidney  Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism,  and  many  other  serious 
ailments. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

contain  no  mineral  nor  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and  do  not  gripe  unless  the 
bowels  are  irritated,  and  even  then  their 
influence  is  healing.  To  continue  their 
effect  in  constipated  or  chronic  cases,  they 
need  only  be  taken  in  diminishing  instead 
of  increasing  doses.  Kor  seamen,  and  in- 
habitants or  travelers  in  sparsely  settled 
countries  where  physicians  are  not  at 
hand,  they  are  of"  inestimable  value. 
There  is  hardly  a  sickness  they  will  not 
alleviate,  and  in  most  cases  cure,  if  taken 
promptly.  To  young  girls  just  entering 
upon  womanhood,  and  to  women  whose 
period  of  maternity  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Ayer's  Pills,  in  moderate  doses,  merely 
sufficient  to  ensure  regular  action  of  the 
bowels,  will  be  found  of 

Incalculable  Value. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

HO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

A  I  M:  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

■  3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean.  ■ 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Ever)-  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
it.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  TAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 
GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  BD1TI'  NS 
ARK  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  KAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


George  C.  Shreve  and  Company's 

Stock  this  season  embraces  a  nun  h  larger  assortment  ami  greater  \ariety  of  article* 

suitable  lor  llolhlaj  (jilts  llian  tlie)   have  ever  Offered  before.     'I  heir  assortment 

of  Precious  stones,  Watches,  Silver-ware,  Jewelry,  Decorated  <  hlna,  Bronzes,  <ut- 

lilass-ware.  Art  Metal  ami  llrass- \\  ork.  Ivory  ami  Leather  Uooda,  Opel  a-^lass«  s. 
Halt.  Mantel.  Traveling  uutl  laiiry  (  locks,  is  very  complete  ami  attractive.  Their 

importations  being  direct  ami  Constant,  they  present  the  latest  styles  of  American 

ami  Foreign  iiiaiiulaetHres.  Their  rule  of  mttrkiliii'  all  ^ooils  ill  plain  figures* 
ami  no  deviation  in  price,  is  still  maintained. 


MONTGOMERY   AND   SUTTER  STREETS. 


CUTLERY! 


nut  THK  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  HOLIDAYS. 

For  cheap  and  suitable  presents,  go  to  WIUL  «V  11X  K,  the  Leading  Cutlers,  and  examine  their  handsome 
Ca'ving  Sets,  of  their  own  manufacture. 

K.NGLLSH  and  AMtRLAN  CUTLERY  —  Roger*  and  Wostenholm  Pocket  Knives,  Razors  in  cases,  com- 
plete Staring  I  'utfus,  Scissors  in  cases,  Ladies  and  Gents'  Toilet  Cases,  Manicure  sets,  PI  ited-ware  and  a  great 
variety  of  useful  presents.  Shaving  lldgl  Fainted  to  order.  Roller  kales  at  Eastern  cost.  All  goo-'s  marked 
down  to  suit  the  times.  •  «  H  -tlarkt't  slrvct.  near  Fourth. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

'  iknki.u's  &  McRriue  Lessees  and  Man  AC  KM 

CHAKI  K>   \V    C  KNKLIUS  TRKASUKKR 

REED'S  "MINSTRELS. 
To-night,  and  .Every  Mjjlit  this  Week, 

A  great  Holiday  bill. 
REED!        I  —first  part—  I        BIRCH  I 
HAVEKLY  I    I  4  Kud  Men  4  |  DOUGHERTY  I 

Charley  Reed's  Copyrighted  Finale — 

REST-YOUR-AUNT! 

4 — the  small— 4.  in  Songs  and  Dances; 

4 — Reed,  Haverly,  Birch,  Dougherty  ; 

The  Moroscos  in  a  new  act; 

4 — Christinas  Toys. 
Gas  Mills  and  Rudd  Woodthorpe  in  their  refined  sketch, 
"Flirting  in  the  Park!"  Great  hit  of  Charley  Reed's 
Christina*  cake  in  Tour  scenes,  4'lli-<ler-ella'M  Mld- 
mi  miner  >ii>lil  Ikrcam;  or,  Around  the  block  in 
Eighty  Minutes. 

Evenings,  I  Original  Popular  Prices]  J^^^L 
75c  and  50c.   )       s  v  I  50c  and  55c. 

Saturday,  December  26— Third  Conundrum  Matinee. 
The  conundrums  must  be  sent  in  before  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 25th.  Remember,  none  about  Charley  Reed;  any 
other  subject.   

~ALCAZAR_THEATER. 

O'Farrell  street  Near  Stockton 

The  Handsomest  Theater  in  the  World. 

Reserved  seats  in  Parquet,  50  cents. 

A  Pronounced  Success. — Judging  by  her  perform- 
ance of  last  evening,  it  is  possible  that  Grace  Hawthorne, 
ere  long,  will  supplant  Clara  Morris  on  the  American 
stage. — '  Call,"  Tuesday,  Dec.  22d. 

MKKRY  IHRIST.VAS: 

Special  Grand  Holiday  Matinee— 

Friday,  December  25th. 

The  distinguished  American  artiste — 

GRACE  HAWTHORNE! 

Supported  hy  her  own  excellent  company,  in  Tillotson's 
reconstructed  Comedy- Drama, 

QUEEN  A! 

—  Monday,  December  28th— 
MISS  HAWTHORNE  in  the  BfoW  EAST  fcWHUIt 

£fY*Popular  prices— 50c,  75c,  and  $1.  Reserved  seats 
secured  at  the  Alcazar  wnhuut  extra  charge 

CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

At.  Hayman  Lessee  and  Manai;kr 

Monday  December  '.iH,  ihn5 

Every  evening,  including  Sunday.    Matinee  New  Year's 
Day  and  Saturday. 

Kiralfy  Brothers' — 

GRAND  SPECTACULAR  COMBINATION 

AROUND  THE  WORLDJN  EICHTY  DAYS. 

Gorgeous  Scenery,  Costumes,  Armors. 

«3"Two  Grand  Ballets. 

Mile,  de  Kosa, 

Mile.  Kosa  Aste^iuuo, 

Hon*.  Arnold, 

And  One  Hundred  Danseuses. 

Great  European  sensation, 
nil    ■ACHfAHI  FAMILY. 

AFRICAN  ELEPHANT,  "EL  MAHDI."  JERSEY 
LIGHT  GUARD. 
A  superb  cavt.    Over  300  auxiliaries. 
t3t' Seats  now  on  sale. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  stkebt,  near  Market. 
KltfeUMG  Bros  Propkiktors  and  Manaokrs 

Every  evening  this  week — 

Bucolossi's  Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts, 

THE   THREE    BLACK  CLOAKS. 

Enttrel]  New  Scenery  ami  «'oniiiiim'n. 

Helen  Dingeon  as  Girola 

Louise  I  eighton  I   label 

Mamie  I  aylor  ( 

T.  W.  Eckcrt  as  Don  Philip 

A  Mcssm-r  as  Don  Luis 

M.  Cornell  as  Don  Jose 

J.  Kelly  as  Dromez 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


BUSH  ST  REE  J  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  PropKIETOI 

C.  P.  Hau  Manaokk 

tiala  Matinee  To-Day.  At  "  o'clock. 

— Last  week  of  grand — 
HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS! 

M.  B.  LEAVITT'S  EUROPEAN^  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

Till's  Marionettes.  Charles  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Clara 
Moore.  M artel]  brothers.  Miss  Mollic  Wilson.  Mar- 
tell  family,  four  in  number.  Manchester  and  Jenni  gs. 
The  great  V  aljean.  Four  Musical  Kings — William  t. 
Carroll,  Joe  J.  Sullivan,  Stanley,  and  Conway. 

Extra  Matinee  on  >ew  year's  iiaj. 

SSF An  entire  change  of  bill  next  week. 

&5T Popular  prices. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  !>  A.  to  11  P.  Jl. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  Sufpoktek,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  .MairneU*' 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
i-  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expre-sed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Hterarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $i  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106  Post  Strbbt. 


ART  LEAGUE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  League  have 
now  on  exhibition,  at  the  Book  Rooms  of  W.  DOXEY, 
631  Market  street,  over  One  Thousand  Original 
Christmas  and  New  Yfaks  Cakds,  painted  in  oil  and 
water  colors.  The  designs  embrace  every  conceivable 
subject,  from  bits  of  California  Mountain  and  Marine 
scenes  to  the  quips  and  oddities  of  the  Japanese  Mikados, 
and  evince  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  prices  asked  are 
most  reasonable.    For  sale  by 

W.  DOXEY, 

631  Market  street, 

Under  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OK  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Pai«l-up  Capital  $3,000,000  III  tiold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President: 

Gro.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-Presidents 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  MackaT 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


The  Kiralfy  spectacular  production  of  A  Tour 
of  the  World  is  a  notable  example  of  the  reversal 
of  the  ordinary  rules  regulating  theatrical  light 
and  shade,  in  the  prominence  of  the  ballet,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  speaking  parts  in  a  play 
in  which  the  characterization  is  supposed  to  be 
unusally  strong.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  the  ballet  is  naturally  "shady"  (though  many 
recent  ballet  exhibitions  in  this  city  had  been 
vastly  improved  by  a  judiciously  thrown  shadow 
which  had  left  the  imagination  to  get  in  its  work 
untrammeled  by  uncompromisingly  prominent 
facts — knees  and  shoulder-blades  being  the  most 
"prominent  facts"  referred  to).  But  in  this  pro- 
duction the  ballet  demands  the  strongest  calcium 
light,  and  if  shadow  must  be,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  charitably  cast  around  the  actors,  for  the 
Kiralfys  have  exhibited  their  usual  discernment 
by  bringing  their  immense  combination,  "at 
great  expense,"  all  the  way  across  the  continent. 
While  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  have  se- 
cured on  this  coast  such  a  magnificent  corps  de 
ballet,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
found  so  many  poor  actors  disengaged.  The 
first  impression  that  the  men  in  the  cast  are  a 
part  of  the  "ten  tons  of  scenery,  properties,  etc.," 
which  the  Kiralfys  brought  out,  soon  gives  way 
to  wonder  that  real  live  beings  can  be  so  much 
like  wooden  men.  The  women,  however,  are 
open  to  no  such  suspicion.  Two  more  eminently 
graceful  figures  than  the  two  sisters,  "Aouda" 
and  "Nemea,"  it  wouldjbe  difficult  to  find,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  two  Allen  sisters,  who 
take  the  respective  parts  of  "Bessie"  and  "Naka- 
hira."  From  the  moment  in  which  Miss  Tracy 
enters  the  door  of  the  Parsee's  hut,  in  a  wild 
but  graceful  attitude  of  appealing  supplication, 
she  is  at  every  reappearance  a  delight  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder — a  striking  example  of  the 
superiority  of  the  beauty  of  form,  movement,  and 
tasteful  array  over  that  of  mere  feature. 

Of  course,  however,  all  this  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
irrelevant.  Who  went  to  the  California  on 
Monday  night  to  see  A  Tour  of  the  World1! 
Nobody.  It  was  El  Mahdi,  the  live  African 
"elephant"  (one  wonders  what  use  a  dead  ele- 
phant could  be  put  to  on  the  stage),  the  two 
corps  de  ballet,  the  returned  Allen  sisters,  the 
graceful  de  Rosa,  the  musical  street-pavers,  the 
grand  ensemble  of  light  and  color,  movement  and 
loveliness,  that  rises  before  the  mind's  eye  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  "Kiralfy."  And 
they  are  all  there,  and  more  than  all. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  entertaining  scenes 
is  that  given  by  the  musical  paviors  in  their 
"Street-paving  in  San  Francisco."  It  has  been 
been  long  understood  that  one  may  find  "ser- 
mons in  stones,"  but  the  Mignani  troupe  have 
discovered  that  there  is  also  a  deal  of  music  and 
fun  in  them.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
performance,  in  which  it  excels  most  of  its  class, 
is  the  excellence  of  the  pantomime  acting 
throughout.  There  is  one  of  the  troupe,  in 
particular,  whose  acting  would  give  him  a  good 
place  in  a  Ravel-Martinetti  production.  The 
march  from  Aida,  as  performed  on  broomsticks 
by  the  street-sweeping  brigade,  is  both  amusing 
and  musical.  Mile,  de  Rosa  has  brought  back  all 
of  her  remembered  charming  grace,  and,  if  any 
thing,  an  accession  of  skill  and  execution.  The 
fersey  Light  Guards  and  Babies  on  Our  Block, 
by  eight  pretty  "seconde  danseuses,"  are  prettily 
comic,  and  rendered  with  delightful  grace  and 
vivacity.  The  grotesque  dancing  and  posturing 
of  Mons.  Arnold  takes  the  house.  An  enthusi- 
astic school-boy,  when  he  remarked  aloud  "I 
could  look  at  him  all  night,"  seemed  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  gallery  at  least,  judging  from 
the  reluctance  with  which  they  finally  allowed 
him  to  retire.  The  Folly  Dance,  in  the  last  act, 
is  also  a  striking  exhibition  of  graceful  move- 
ment and  brilliant  coloring. 

Sieba,  The  Black  Crook,  and  Enchantment 
are  to  follow  in  succession;  and  the  Kiralfy  en- 
gagement promises  to  be  an  unusually  brilliant 
holiday  season.  Beside  the  regular  matinees, 
there  will  be  special  afternoon  performances  on 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  day. 

Miss  Hawthorne  appeared  at  the  Alcazar  on 
Monday  evening,  to  a  good  house,  in  Queena, 
which  she  has  played  all  the  week.  In  the  first 
two  acts  Miss  Hawthorne  displayed  the  graceful, 
lady-like  action,  intelligent  comprehension,  and 
sympathetic  voice  which  form  her  very  promising 
"stock-in-trade."  In  the  third  act,  the  "mad 
scene,"  her  more  pronounced  defects  appear  in  a 
tendency  not  so  much  to  exaggeration  as  to  an 
undue  prolongation  of  an  otherwise  striking 
situation.  This  is  the  fault,  however,  of  an  en- 
thusiastic temperament  that  has  not  yet  learned 
that  a  glimpse  may  be  made  more  effective  than 
an  exposition.  A  little  exercise  of  the  judgment 
which  Miss  Harthorne's  unmistakable  intellect- 
uality warrants  us  in  believing  'her  to  possess, 
can  easily  remedy  this.  Her  voice,  which,  at 
ordinary  pitch,  is  unusually  melodious  and  pleas- 
ing, loses  these  qualities  when  forced,  and  be- 
comes strained  and  harsh;  but  this,  too,  a  judi- 
cious care  may  qualify  if  not  entirely  change.  This 
young  lady  has  already  made  an  unusually  favor- 
able impression,  and  she  has  qualities  of  brain 
and  personal  attributes  which  are  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  every  step  which  she  makes,  in 
public  estimation,  she  will  firmly  hold. 

Mr.  Barringer,  though  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
pare  his  part  almost  at  an  hour's  notice,  made  a 


good  "Walter ;"  Miss  Bertie  Willis  was  vivacious 
and  charming  as  the  lively  but  good-hearted 
American  girl,  "Florence  Fletcher;"  and  Mrs. 
Saunders's  appearance  as  "Mrs.  Montrose"  was, 
as  her  appearance  always  is,  a  welcome  one. 
The  stage  setting  and  accessories,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.W.  Kelly,  were  very  effect- 
ive, the  scene  at  the  American  legation  at  Paris 
being  especially  tasteful. 

At  the  Standard,  the  week's  bill  has  been  an 
unusually  good  one.  All  the  old  favorites  have 
appeared  in  something  new,  and  the  later  arri- 
vals have  seemed  also  to  be  on  their  mettle.  In 
the  first  par^the  comic  songs  of  the  four  "end- 
men  "  are  new,  and  receive  more  encores  than  a 
prima-donna. 

The  Moroscos  continue  to  perform  their  sur- 
prising acrobatic  feats,  and  the  little  one  does  a 
very  clever  act  on  the  tight-rope.  Tight-rope 
performers  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  dis- 
robing at  most  inopportune  moments,  and  this 
young  person  is  not  exempt  from  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  tribe.  However,  after  removing 
his  ordinary  street  apparel,  he  makes  the  sacri- 
fice to  conventional  propriety  of  carrying  a  para- 
sol, evidently  thinking,  with  poor  Swiveller, 
when  the  Marchioness  had  sold  his  clothes,  that 
in  case  of  a  fire  "  an  umbrella  would  be  some- 
thing." 

The  "Christmas  Four" — Birch,  Reed,  Dough- 
erty and  Haverly,  are  ridiculously  funny  as  a 
musical  quartet,  and  Gus  Mills,  in  one  of  his 
most  startling  and  becoming  costumes,  has  a 
coquettish  fliration  with  the  young  debutant, 
Budd  Woodthorpe. 

But  the  interest  has  a  climax  in  what  Charley 
Reed  calls  A  Christmas  cake,  (probably  because 
it  has  the  true  ring  in  it) — Cin-der-clla's  Midsum- 
mer Night  Dream — or  Round  the  Block  in 
Eightv  Minutes,  in  which  Gus  Mills  is  the  dream- 
ing Cin-der-ella,  Dougherty  and  Reed,  two  little 
boys  lying  in  bed  awake, waitingfor  Santa  Claus, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  forming  a  grand 
"Ki-yi-ralfy"  ballet,  the  like  of  which  will 
hardly  be  seen  in  any  Christmas  spectacle  h  re 
or  elsewhere.  When  it  is  mentioned  that 
Hughey  Dougherty  and  Billy  Birch  figure  as  the 
premieres  danseuses,  the  vivid  imagination  can 
easily  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  truth. 
The  great  "transformation  scene"  is  embellished 
by  Charley  Reed  as  the  Bartholdy  statue  of 
Liberty  enlightening  something  or  somebody 
with  dim  and  uncertain  torch.  The  matinee 
this  afternoon,  and  to-night's  performance,  will 
be  the  last  production  of  this  week's  programme. 
Next  week  every  thing  new,  and  three  new  peo- 
ple on  the  bill.  Two  of  these,  Wilson  and 
Cameron,  are  old  acquaintances;  while  George 
W.  Turner,  comedian,  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city. 

Leavitt's  Specialty  company,  at  the  Bush- 
street,  has  given  a  new  bill  to  good  houses.  Every 
thing  has  seemed  to  be  an  improvement  on  last 
week,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  resources  of  the 
company  are  not  exhausted.  The  business  of  the 
two  "eccentric  comedians,"  Manchester  and  Jen- 
nings, has  been  a  noticeable  advance  on  that  of 
last  week,  involving  much  more  comedy  and  less 
noise.  The  various  sketches  and  speci?lties  are 
all  seemingly  very  pleasing  to  the  audiences,  the 
life-like  acting  of  Till's  marionettes  coming  in 
for  its  full  share  of  applause. 

The  Martell  family  of  bicyclists,  by  their  perfect 
control  of  the  machine  which  forms  their  appar- 
ently natural  locomotive  power,  set  the  evolu- 
tionist to  speculating  on  the  probability  of  the 
future  man — the  outcome  of  many  revolving  gen- 
erations of  wheelmen — being  furnished  by  nature 
with  a  six-foot-diameter  wheel  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent comparatively  slow  and  awkward  feet. 
These  skillful  performers  have  been  giving  this 
week  a  sort  of  ladder  act,  a  la  Cragg,  on  wheels. 
The  Irish  comedians,  Carroll  and  Sullivan,  who 
have  grown  rapidly  in  popular  favor,  have  a  new 
farce  this  week — A  Crowded  Hotel.  This  seems 
to  take  well,  though  the  majority  of  the  audience 
appear  to  be  still  struggling  with  the  idea  that 
the  farce  is  a  sort  of  hospitable  fashion  of  "speed- 
ing the  parting  guest"  and  solacing  his  slow 
progress  toward  the  door,  by  a  lively  performance 
which  he  can't  see.  The  next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  the  Leavitt  Speciality  engagement.  Every 
thing  will  be  changed  for  New  Year's  week,  and 
Manager  Hall  will  wish  every  body  a"Happy  New 
Year,"  and  see  that  they  have  at  least  a  merry 
beginning  of  it,  if  they  visit  the  Hush-street. 
The  next  attraction  will  be  Davis's  "Alvin  Joslin 
company,"  for  one  week  only. 

The  production  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  by  the  California  Company,  at  thcBald- 
win,  while  equally  careful  in  every  detail,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  has 
not  achieved  the  great  success  that  attended  the 
revival  of  Macbeth.  Any  Shakespearean  pro- 
duction must  be  a  somewhat  risky  experiment 
while  the  majority  of  readers  prefer  a  novel  of 
E.  P.  Roe  or  a  poem  of  Joaquin  Miller  to  the 
best  play  Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  But  the  pub- 
lic may  be  induced  to  go  to  see  one  of  his 
tragedies,  partly  from  the  native  human  pleas- 
ure in  gregariousness,  and  partly  because  the 
master  passions  of  love,  jealousy,  ambition,  re- 
venge, which  culminate  in  tragedy,  arc  confined 
to  no  one  |  criod  of  time,  but  appeal  as  power- 
fully to  hu>  an  understanding  to-day  as  when 
Elizabeth  reigned  and  Shakespeare  wrote.  But 
humor,  or  at  least  the  expression  of  it,  finds  a 
limitation  in  chronology.  It  bears  a  distinct 
flavor  of  its  time,  and  while  the  essence  of  hu- 


mor is  of  no  era,  the  form  of  its  suggestion 
varies  with  every  epoch.  So  it  is,  that  while  to 
a  few  the  quaint  flavor  of  age  adds  but  a  fresh 
charm  to  Shakespeare's  delightful  humor  and 
unbridled  imagination,  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
"language  not  undcrstanded  of  the  people." 

This  "revival"  is  an  admirable  one  in  every 
respect,  both  of  acting  and  appointments.  There 
is  something  of  an  antiquarian  charm  in  seeing 
for  ourselves  just  what  the  witty  dames  and  gal- 
lants of  the  sixteenth  century  enjoyed,  and 
laughed  and  made  epigrams  over. 

The  piece  will  run  during  next  week,  after 
which  a  play,  said  to  be  powerful  in  interest,  by 
McKee  Rankin  and  Fred  G.  Maeder,  will  be 
brought  out.  It  is  a  society  drama,  called  Wife 
and  Child,  the  scene  laid  in  New  York  and 
England. 

NOTES. 

Special  matinees  everywhere  on  New  Year's 
day. 

Leavitt's  Specialties  continue  next  week  at  the 
Bush-Street. 

Entirely  new  programme  and  three  new  people 
at  the  Standard,  next  week. 

"Charming,  bonny  Kate  Castleton,"  is  the 
way  the  News  Letter  welcomes  her  back  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Falka,  its  first  production  in  America,  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  Tivoli  about  Thursday  night 
of  next  week. 

E.J.  Buckley's  My  Partner  company  was  in 
town  on  Wednesday  last,  en  route  to  San  Jose 
where  it  plays  during  the  holidays. 

John  W.  Jennings,  an  old  resident  of  this  city, 
is  playing  at  the  Bijou  theater,  New  York,  in 
La  Belle  Basse. 

Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss  has  created  a  positive 
furore  in  St.  Louis,  almost  unexampled  in  the 
career  of  any  artist  in  her  own  country. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  28th,  the  pu- 
pils of  Speranza's  Singing  Academy  will  give  a 
concert  at  Irving  Hall.  1  ickets  at  Sherman  and 
Clay's. 

Kiralfy's  Tour  of  the  World  will  continue  at 
the  California  for  the  present.  The  play  moves 
more  rapidly,  the  spectacle  concluding  soon  after 
eleven. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  goes  through 
the  next  week  at  the  Baldwin.  McKee  Rankin 
does  not  go  East  as  reported.  Miss  Susie  Wil- 
liams will  reappear  in  Wife  and  Child. 

Theodore  Hamilton  will  appear  with  an  excel- 
lent company,  Including  Miss  Jean  Clara  Wal- 
ters, at  the  Alcazar,  early  in  January.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton has  a  new  play  called  The  Irish  Princess. 

Mr.  Al.  Hayman,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
mother,  goes  East  next  Monday.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  theater  will  be  entirely  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eberle,  the  present 
business  manager. 

At  the  Alcazar  Miss  Hawthorne  brings  out  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  at  Wednesday's  mati- 
nee, The  New  East  Lynne ;  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  matinee,  frou-Frou;  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  matinee,  Fanchon.  Satur- 
day night,  Miss  Hawthorne's  benefit,  at  which  a 
varied  bill  will  be  presented,  which  will  be  given 
in  next  week's  paper. 

Miss  Olga  Brandon,  it  seems,  is  having  the 
usual  troubles  of  theatrical  loveliness  mated 
with  non-professional  unreason.  The  husband 
fs  charged  with  being  "uncomfortably  jealous." 
Is  jealousy  ever  "comfortable?"  Miss  Olga  de- 
clares that  the  attentions  of  other  gentlemen 
which  she  receives  are  "perfectly  proper;"  but 
then  the  lady  takes  the  position  that,  as  bread- 
winner, she  is  the  sole  j  udge  of  what  is  "proper" 
in  this  direction. 


There  are  readers  and  readers.  Readers  who 
attack  books  with  ravenous  appetites  and  liter- 
ally devour  them,  and  readers  who  select  their 
matter  with  fine  discriminating  taste  feed  slowly 
and  digest  and  assimilate  thoroughly.  The 
former  take  up  books  at  any  season  day  or 
night;  but  the  latter  pretty  generally  await  the 
coming  of  the  night  season  before  they  set  to 
work.  The  city  is  then  resting  from  noisy  toil, 
the  household  has  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  brain 
relieved  from  the  task  of  answering  the  thous- 
and and  one  summonses  of  visual,  auditory, 
tactual  and  olfactory  nerves,  awakens  and  in- 
vites to  action.  And  now  comes  the  all-im- 
portant question :  "What  sort  of  a  light  shall 
be  used?  Unhesitatingly,  I  pronounce  against 
gas  in  any  style  of  light.  The  argand  burner, 
of  course,  is  the  steadiest,  but  its  light  is  harsh, 
and  possibly  from  its  yellow  tinge,  very  trying 
to  the  eyes,  leaving  them  heated  and  inflamed 
aftera  long  session.  An  oil-lamp  is  the  only 
one  that  should  be  tolerated  on  the  library 
table,  and  of  all  oil-lamps  ever  devised  by  mind 
of  man  the  German  student-lamp  for  readers' 
purposes  leads  all  the  rest.  The  reservoir  for 
the  oil  being  on  a  higher  level  than  the  flame, 
the  flow  of  oil  is  always  steady,  keeping  even 
pace  with  the  combustion.  '1  he  tall,  slender 
chimney,  contracted  to  less  than  one-half  its 
diameter  directly  over  the  flame,  affords  the  re- 
quisite current  of  air  for  perfect  combustion, 
and  the  result  is  a  soft,  steady,  white  light,  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  eye  and  not  too  brilliant 
to  cause  a  glare  from  the  white  paper.  "Ma- 
chine lamps"  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  off  the 
library  table  where  the  "100  candle-power"  which 
the  makers  guarantee  is  not  needed.  Wax- 
tapers,  while  they  diffuse  a  very  mellow  light,  are 
so  unsteady  as  to  be  useless  for  reading  pur- 
poses.— A  merican  Bookmaker . 

The  President,  according  to  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  said  the  other  evening  to  a 
friend:  "  I  will  sign  no  appropriation  bills  until 
I  have  examined  them,  and  I  must  be  given  time 
to  examine  them.  When  I  put  my  name  to  a 
document  I  want  to  know  what  is  in  it.  I  will 
not  have  a  pistol  put  to  my  head  with  the  threat 
that  if  I  don't  sign  at  once  the  country  is  ruined. 
When  they  first  tried  that  on  me  at  Albany  I  told 
them  that  I  would  first  consult  my  wife  about  it, 
and  after  that  they  did  not  try  it  again." 


Mr.  A.  Percy  Smith,  of  Rugby,  in  a  letter  t< 
the  Chemical  News  says:  "  The  melting  point  1 
lard — 112  deg.  Fahrenheit— is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance when  it  is  used  for  making  pastry.  The 
quality  of  the  crust  materially  depends  upon  it. 
In  the  hands  of  a  good  cook  pure  lard  furnishes 
a  puff  paste  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  while 
lard  of  95  deg.  melting  point  yields  a  tough, 
hard  crust,  unbreakable  l>y  a  spoon.  I  have 
purposely  had  experiments  made  under  my 
supervision  with  lards  of  various  melting  points, 
and  the  rise  in  the  crust  was  exactly  propor- 
tioned with  the  rise  of  the  melting  point  of  the 
lard  employed.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
pure  lard  always  solidifies  with  a  crinkled  sur- 
face, while  shop  lard  is  perfectly  smooth." 


The  Deakin  Brothers'  Japanese  Yillage,  now 
on  exhibition  at  Madison  square,  New  York,  is 
exciting  much  and  favorable  comment  from  the 
New  York  press. 


Host  Custom-Nadc  Corsets. 

All  ladies  may  not  know  that  the  celebrated 
Freud's  Corset  House  has  connected  with  it  a 
factory  and  department  for  the  manufacture  of 
custom-made  corsets.  Ladies  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  corsets  made  to  order  should 
bear  this  tact  well  in  mind.  In  Freud's  corset 
factory  are  employed  none  but  the  most  skillful 
artists.  The  whalebone,  steels,  coutille,  satin, 
and  all  other  materials  used,  are,  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  finest  quality.  Moreover,  the  prices 
are  much  lower  than  charged  elsewhere.  A  per- 
fect fit  is  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Bridal 
corsets,  made  in  the  loveliest  white  satin,  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Be  sure  to  call  and  see  the  hand- 
some model  custom-made  corsets,  awarded  first 
medals  at  all  expositions,  now  displayed  at 
Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 


"Azule"  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


More  Mantels. 

To  see  all  of  the  different  styles  of  mantels  you 
should  visit  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos. 220  to  226  Bush  street. 
They  are  here  shown  in  a  great  variety,  both  in 
woods,  style  of  workmanship  and  finish,  ranging 
in  all  prices. 

Tlie  Most  Beautiful. 

When  visiting  the  immense  establishment  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to 
226  Bush  street,  where  all  is  beautiful,  one  is  in 
doubt  what  to  admire  most.  Nowhere  in  the 
city  can  there  be  found  so  large  a  variety  of  de- 
signs, woods,  marbles,  or  window  drapings. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


Berlin  i  ooking  «  are. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  does  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


Passers-by  on  Market  street  who  are  attracted 
by  the  charming  display  made  in  the  windows 
of  Chadbourne's  great  furniture  store,  would  do 
well  to  take  a  trip  through  the  interior  and  learn 
for  themselves  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
establishment.  Every  article  in  the  stock  seems 
to  have  been  the  product  of  a  cultured  taste, 
combined  with  originality  and  the  highest 
mechanical  skill.  Every  piece  seems  fash- 
ioned with  one  eye  directed  to  utility  and  the 
other  to  beauty.  Wherever  conventional  de- 
signs are  employed,  some  odd  fancy  is  engrafted 
upon  them  which  robs  them  of  their  stiffness. 
No  lady  will  like  to  begin  the  new  year  without 
one  of  those  dainty  tea-tables,  which  have  a  shelf 
for  the  tea  pot,  a  place  lor  the  tea  cups,  for 
sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug,  and  for  every  iittle 
article  requisite  to  treating  a  friend  to  a  quiet  cup 
of  tea  without  leaving  the  parlor.  The  prettiest 
of  these  little  stands  are  of  polished  cherry,  and 
terminate  in  odd,  curved-brass  feet.  The  stock 
of  draperies  and  upholstery  goods  at  Chad- 
bourne's  is  especially  large  and  varied. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  a  holiday 
gift  than  a  choice  etching.  There  is  no  better 
opportunity  for  selecting  a  choice  example 
of  the  famous  modern  etchers'  work  than  can  be 
found  among  the  fine  collection  of  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's stock.  Particular  attention  paid  to  fram- 
ing.   Morris  &  Kennedy,  19  and  21  Post  street. 

A  special  class  for  the  thorough  preparation 
of  candidates  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton, 
will  be  formed  in  lanuary.  Filippe's  Academy 
of  Languages,  702  Market  street,  corner  of  Geary. 
Established  187 1. 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  gold  pebble  spectacles 
home,  Christmas  gift;  C.  Muller,  leading  opti- 
cian, 135  Montgomery  street. 


That  distressing  disease  the  piles  is  speedily 
relieved  and  cured  by  Ayer's  pills. 


The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  TWO  JOHNS. 

We're  a  pair  of  jolly  Johns 

In  the  chair! 
And  he  who  his  papers  cons 
Will  read  how  two  paragons 

Have  got  there ! 

O'er  the  Senators  sedate 

One  presides; 
As  the  mighty  ship  of  state, 
In  the  fiickle  sea  of  fate, 

Onward  glides. 

In  the  House  the  other  sits 

With  a  club; 
And  he  pound  the  desk  to  bits 
As  he  holds  his  slippery  wits 

By  the  nub. 

One's  a  bully  "  Blue-grass  "  boy — 

That's  Carlisle — 
Sherman  is  a  Buckeye  coy. 
And  we  emphasize  our  joy 
With  a  smile. 

Columbus  Dispatch. 

THE  TRAMP'S  APPEAL. 

He  was  a  frowzy,  bleared-eyed  tramp, 

Who  smelt  like  the  catarrh; 
'Twas  strange  he  had  so  sad  a  look 

While  standing  at  the  bar; 
And  when  the  justice  mildly  said, 

"A  month,"  he  dropped  his  mug. 
For  though  he  was  a  drinking  man, 

He  never  liked  the  jug! 

"Sa-ay,  jedge,  excuse  me  whin  I  ax, 

Yer  honor,  draw  it  mild; 
I'm  troubled  with  a  thirst  which  I 

Contracted  whin  a  child." 
"Ah,"  asked  thejudge,  "what's  this  compiaint- 

Some  affection  of  the  throttle?" 
"Nix,  jedge,  my  mother  died,  so  I 

Was  brought  up  on  the  bottle!" 

The  fudge. 

THE  LATEST  CRAZE. 

We're  not  so  fond  of  England, 

Or  her  pretty  little  ways, 
As  once  we  were,  and  far  behind 

We've  left  the  British  craze. 

'Tis  not  the  dainty  French  we  love, 

Nor  yet  the  dash  of  Spain, 
For  Italy  we  never  rave, 

They're  all  upon  the  wane. 

But  now  we  look  for  fashions  to 

Celestials,  and  we  clap 
Our  hands  with  joy  whene'er  we  see 

An  eighteen -carat  Jap.  Life. 


THE  STATUS  QUO  ANTE. 

Topalovitch  and  Djukinitch, 

Michlovitch  and  Tchakavitch, 

And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  itch,— 

Benecky  and  Adlijeh 

To  Tsaribrod  will  take  their  way, 

Via  Krajeva  and  Kalafat, 

Krajuzevatz  and  Balderrat, 

And  some  that  are  not  quite  so  fat. 

To  capture  Akpalaknftuxicklonaschnitza. 

Boston  ftecord. 


A  Personal  Caril. 


THAT  SETTLES  IT. 

It  is  very  true,  as  you  oft  will  find, 

That  a  woman's  "No  "  is  not  her  mind; 

But  when  you  hear,  as  your  pleadings  end, 

"I  shall  always  prize  you  as  a  friend, 

Shall  value  your  friendship,"  and  such  as  that, 

The  answer  is  final;  you  can  take  your  hat ! 

Old  Stager. 


"One  ot  my  constituents,"  said  a  Southern  leg- 
islator, "who  passed  his  life  out  in  the  woods 
raising  cattle  and  trapping  patridges,  came  into 
the  city  recently,  attired  in  his  best  butternut 
suit.  A  friend,  who  was  struck  with  the  gor- 
geousness  of  his  attire,  remarked  to  him  that  he 
was  a  regular  dude.  The  countryman  had  never 
heard  ot  a  dude,  and  at  once  went  to  the  chief  of 
police,  and  asked  him  what  a  dude  was.  'A 
dude,' replied  that  functionary,  'is  a  cross  be- 
tween -a  buzzard  and  a  stump-tail  bulldog.' 
Butternut  cheerfully  paid  a  fine  of  five  dollars  at 
the  police  court  the  next  morning,  for  fighting  in 
the  street." 


The  examination  books  at  Harvard  show  some 
rather  humorous  answers  once  in  awhile.  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin,  head  of  the  Greek  department, 
tells  a  reply  he  received  to  the  question  "Who 
wrote  the  so-called  Poem  of  Homer?"  The 
student,  in  the  depth  of  his  profound  wisdom, 
wrote  upon  his  book,  in  answer,  "The  so-called 
poem  of  Homer  was  not  written  by  Homer  him- 
self, but  by  a  man  who  went  under  the  name  of 
Homer." 


The  London  Lancet  says  that  England  is  safe 
from  cholera  for  another  year,  and  congratulates 
its  readers  on  a  scare  which  has  been  productive 
of  so  much  needed  cleaning-up  and  sanitary  im- 
provement, the  effect  of  which  will  be  quite  as 
useful  against  other  diseases  as  in  withstanding 
cholera. 

A  very  large  audience  attended  the  perform- 
ance of  Ours,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on 
Sunday  evening,  ihe  interesting  play  was  ex- 
cellently presented,  by  Theodore  Hamilton, 
George  Osbourne,  Jean  Clara  Walters,  Ida 
Aubrey,  Miss  Eleanor  Barry,  and  others. 


A  retired  tragedian  says  there  are  twice  as 
many  professional  actors  in  America  as  there 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  a  man  had  to 
know  how.to  act  before  he  was  called  an  actor. 


IIuikInoiiic  furniture. 

At  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  can  be 
seen  a  large  and  wonderful  assortment  of  cabi- 
nets, pedestals,  easels,  music  racks,  parlor  pieces 
— all  of  the  very  latest  designs. 


A    MATTER    IN    WHICH    THE    PUBLIC  SHOULD 
HAVE    A   DEAL    OF  INTEREST. 


Why  does  the  government  spend  so  much 
money  and  risk  so  many  lives  in  trying  to  capt- 
ure the  counterfeiter? 

"Suppose  he  does  counterfeit  government 
bonds  and  notes,  surely  the  government  is  rich 
;nough  to  stand  any  loss  his  act  may  confer!" 

But  the  individual  citizen  could  ill  afford  to 
be  put  to  continual  financial  loss  if  such  des- 
peradoes were  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice. 

It  is  only  the  valuable  thing  that  is  counter- 
feited ;  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  purity  and  virtue 
that  impurity  and  vice  can  be  known.  No  one 
in  these  days  would  counterfeit  a  Confederate 
bond  or  note. 

People  who  commit  fraud  always  do  it  by 
simulating  the  highest  virtue;  by  preying  on  the 
cleanest  reputation,  by  employing  the  fair  name 
of  virtue  with  which  to  give  respectability  to 
vice. 

Let  us  explain  :  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  so 
we  have  been  informed  many  times  in  public 
prints,  a  New  York  state  gentleman  was  pro- 
nounced, as  many  millions  have  been  pronounced 
before,  incurably  sick  of  an  extreme  disorder. 
By  suggestions,  which  he  believed  were  provi- 
dential, he  was  led  to  the  use  of  a  preparation 
which  had  been  for  several  years  employed  by  a 
select  few  physicians  in  New  York  city  and  one 
or  two  other  prominent  places.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  cured — he  whom  doctors  without 
number  and  of  conceded  ability  said  was  in- 
curable. Having  secured  possession  of  the  for- 
mula, a bsolutely  and  irrevocably,  he  determined 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  accumulated  wealth 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  remedy,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  who  suffered  as  he  suf- 
fered, in  apparent  hopelessness.  In  less  than 
three  years,  so  tremendous  became  the  demand 
for  this  remedy,  and  so  exalted  the  reputation, 
that  he  was  obliged  for  his  purposes  to  erect  a 
laboratory  and  warehouse  containg  four  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  flooring,  and  filled  with  the 
most  approved  chemical  and  manufacturing  de- 
vices. Probably  there  never  was  a  remedy  that 
has  won  such  a  meritorious  name,  such  extra- 
ordinary sales,  and  has  accomplished  so  much 
good  for  the  race. 

Unprincipled  parties,  who  flourish  only  on  the 
ruins  of  others,  saw  in  this  reputation  and  sale 
an  opportunity  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  (not 
legitimately,  not  honorably),  for  which  purpose 
they  have  made  imitations  and  substitutions  of 
it  in  every  section  of  the  country;  and  many 
druggists,  who  can  make  a  larger  profit  on  these 
imitation  goods,  often  compromise  their  honor 
by  forcing  a  sale  upon  the  unposted  customer. 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  the  manufacturers  could 
well  afford  to  ignore  such  instances  of  fraud  so 
far  as  the  effect  upon  themselves  is  concerned,  for 
their  remedies  have  a  constant  and  unremitting 
sale,  but  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  warn  the 
public  against  such  imitations  and  substitutions, 
non-secret  and  otherwise.  The  individual  who 
buys  them,  and  the  public  who  'countenances 
their  sale,  alone  suffer  in  mind,  body  and  estate 
therefor. 

The  authors  of  some  of  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices have  been  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  for 
their  crime ;  but  there  is  another  class  who  claim 
to  know  the  formula  of  this  remedy,  and  one 
Sunday  school  journal,  we  are  told,  has  prosti- 
tuted its  high  and  holy  calling  so  far  as  to  adver- 
tise that  for  twenty-five  cents  it  will  send  all 
new  subscribers  a  transcript  of  the  Warner  for- 
mula! This  formula,  by  the  way,  must  be  a 
wonderfully  kaleidoscopic  affair,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  month  passes  when  some  paper  is  not 
issued  which  pretends  to  give  the  only  correct 
formula ! 

The  manufacturers  inform  us  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  willing  that  the  public  should  know 
what  the  true  formula  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is 
(none  that  have  been  published  are  any  thing 
like  it) ;  but  even  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  were  as  familiar  with  this 
formula  as  with  their  A  B  C's,  they  could  not  coin- 
pound  the  remedy.  The  method  of  manufacture 
is  a  secret.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  results 
that  are  wrought  by  this  remedy  if  one  does  not 
have  the  perfect  skill  acquired  only  by  years  of 
practice  for  compounding  and  assimilating  the 
simple  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

The  learned  Dr.  Foster,  the  honored  head  of 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  once  said,  "  that 
having  roughly  analyzed  this  remedy  he  recog- 
nized that  the  elements  that  compose  it  were 
simple,  but  he  attributed  the  secret  of  its  power 
to  the  method  of  its  compounding,  ana  this 
method  no  one  knows  except  the  manufacturers, 
and  no  one  can  acquire  it.' 

Our  advice  to  our  readers,  therefore,  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  As  you  would  pre- 
fer virtue  to  vice,  gold  to  dross,  physical  happi- 
ness to  physical  misery,  shun  the  imitator  and 
refuse  thereby  to  lend  your  aid  financially  to 
those  who  seek  to  get,  by  trading  upon  another's 
reputation  and  honesty,  a  sale  for  wares  and 
goods  which,  on  their  merits,  are  fit  only  to  be 
rejected  as  the  veriest  refuse.  You  can  neither 
afford  to  patronize  such  people,  nor  can  you  af- 
ford to  take  their  injurious  compounds  into  your 
system.  When  you  call  for  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
see  that  the  wrapper  is  black,  luith  white  letters, 
and  that  the  wrapper  and  label  bear  an  imprint 
of  an  iron  safe,  trie  trade  mark,  and  that  a  safe 
is  blown  in  the  bach  of  the  bottle,  and  that  a  per- 
fect one-cent  promissory-note  stamp  is  over  the 
cork.  You  can't  be  imposed  on  if  you  observe 
these  cautions. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  remedy  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  highest  regard  for  the 
manufacturer^  and  we  can  not  too  highly  com- 
mend their  dignified  and  considerate  tone  in 
relation  to  those  who  would  traduce  their  fair 
name,  and  ruin  the  best  interest  of  the  public  in 
such  matters. 


"The  Shu  Franciscan"  for  January  -<l 
will  publish  the  lirst  Installment  of  a 
■bort  serial,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Har- 
nett, the  author  ot  "That  I.asso'  I.owrle's," 
and  other  stories.  Tills  story,  entitled 
•■Much  Ado,"  will  run  through  three  or 
four|numbers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N0RTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1685,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Franciso. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7.45  »•  m 

Fulton, 

8.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8.     a.  m. 

Healdslmrg, 

6. top  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30  n.  m 

&  Wav  Stations, 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

800  a,  m. 

Guerneville, 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  K>lseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $s. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  n?.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.t  12.15  p.  m.(  3.30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  t.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m*-  12-40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAI,I,EV  RAI1ROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

"^t  •  ^5  V_/  ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point*. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
<~>  /~\A.  M.  (Sundavs  o  ly),  from  Washington 
£5  •       V_/  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa<s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  ^ide),  at 

8O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANT£  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2O  f~\    P-    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
•  *3         Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
yjk    O  f~\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  and  intermediate  points. 

A-  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunger's  Train  to 
*V-/V_/  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<m  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
VPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

?6.oo,  86.30,  {?7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  TO. 00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  II12.00,  12.30, 00,  1.30,512.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IX-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  26. 00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.0^,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Tin. 00,  n.30  A.M.;  TI12.00,  12.30, 
i[i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  0.30,  10.45,  n.45  P«  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  *ff  1 1 .46  A.  M.  12.16,  ^[12.46,  1 . 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    USundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office.  42  5  California  .street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  I  owest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.    M.    \ I  \\  1 1  \  I  I     A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  301)  Sansomc  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any- 
way connected  with  the  firm  of  <"ow«*n  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and.  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

110  E<l<ly  street. 

REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sxo.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


TAPE  WORM 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
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From  April  G,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gall  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express  . . 
El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

M      '*    (  Emigrant  . . 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

14  via  Benicia  

u         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


ID  p  . 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6.10 

. . -5-40  p. 
 6.40  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 
... .5.40  p. 
, . . 10. 10  a. 
. . . tB.40  a. 
. ...  6. 10  p. 
. . . T7 . 10  p . 
. . . 10. 40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3.40  p. 
.  11.10  a. 

 9 .40  a. 

..-.5-40  P- 
. . . . 5 . 40  p . 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . .  1 1 . 10  a- 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . 1 6 . 00  a . 
..  J3.40  p. 

•  .83-40  p- 
. ...  9-40  a . 
... .5.40  p. 
.. .t7.io  p. 
. . t 10.40  a. 

.  . . t7. 10  p. 


,  for  1 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FBANnSCO"    nail v. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30 
8.30,  9. 00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  1130,  12.00, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  -!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6-30,  *7  00,  *7-30, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30, 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  t 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  t 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  Cj.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  V30,  8.00, 
g.oo,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  oo,*7.3o, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  1 1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *S-30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 


8.00, 
12.30, 
5 -30, 

8.00, 
9.00. 

II.OO, 

*8.3o, 
12.30, 
6.00, 

*8.3o, 

2. on, 

g.oo, 

t8.oo, 
*4-30. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  I>ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  V23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.53,  *o.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53>  *5'z3>  *5-53.  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5>  *5.45 
J6.45,  ta.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37 
7.°7t  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  ii-37.  "-°7i 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  1.07.  1-37.  2-°7.  2.37,  3-°7,  3-37. 4-°7 
4-37,  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  II.52 
$12.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  X.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5-45,  t6.is,  6.45,  N.15 
7.45,  18. 15,  8.45,  t9.i5,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  "-I5.  "-45 
12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6-'5.  6-45i 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  17.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  }i2.45.  "-45.  2.45.  3-45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6-45,  t7-i5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17- 15,  9.15,  n.15, 
3-'5,  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,*. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  «OOI>MAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave  Commeiiriiiu  Oot  18,  arrivh 
S.  F.  1885.  S.  F. 


16.40  a  . . . 

8.30  a  . . . 
to. 40  a  . . . 
*3-3°P  ■•• 

4.30  p  ... 
•5.15  p  ... 

6-3°  P  ■  ■  ■ 


8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . 
•3.30  p.. . 

4.30  p  ... 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

. . . .  *io.o2  a 

....  3-36  p 

  (5.02  p 

  6.08  p 


.  9.03  a 
.  *  10.02  a 

3-36  P 
6.08  p 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3"  P  ■ 


(  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  I 


■  10.02  a 
6.08  p 


10.40  a  . . 
•3.30  p  .. 


f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  ] 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
1  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  j 
I         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 


  6.08  p 


10.40  a  ....  I  I  H  Mi         d  T     pinoi.  }  I  •  • 

'3.30  p  I  I  1  [.. 

10.40  a  . . . .  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  [.. 


10.02  a 
6.08  p 
6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  1  Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conouess  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Souuel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

„     «     .  ,     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  J  re(um  same  d/y> 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  S  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


R.H.McDonald 

— PRESIDENT.  — 

RHMDonaldJ 


S.G.Marphy.i 

CASHIER  J  I 


^"cial  Bank 
"Re  Pacific  Coast 

"Capital^l.000,000.00. 

Surplus^  500.000.00. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


office  321  Market  Niroat 

Keiincry  l*olNN 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  PreridWH 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


»S  DBAJ.BR  S  IN  fx 


FURS. 


310  Mango  note  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  .-.(). 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$9  oo. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


I'rlee 


These  Books  are  by 


2  0*K 


JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  «.treet,  San  Francisco. 


JUST  RECEIVED- 


LAMIA! 


BY  JOHN  KEATS; 

With  Illustrations,  from  designs  by  WILL  H.  LOW;  a 
superb  410  of  78  paces,  with  upward  of  50  illustrations, 
reproduced  in  Photogravure  from  original  paintings; 
sumptuously  bound.    Price  $15.    For  sale  by 

WILUAH  DOXEir, 

631   Market  street,  under  Palace  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

BARNARD'S  college! 

■«(!  O  l'iim  ll  Ntreet,  Sim  l'raii('j'.iii. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  COLLEGE  EJEDCIEK, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428   TO    "432    PlNE    ST.,  The  CAMFOBNIA.  MAKKKT, 

Have  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES: 


^1  ran  berry  Hard  pan  ; 
Wiesbaden  Prunes  "(onfltes"; 
Wleabaden  white  Strawberries ; 
Freneb  Plum-pudding ; 

Holland  i  nni iiiIhth— extra  lar;rr: 

German  %sparaartia; 
Royal  stiiton  <  neeae; 
Dellcatem  llerriti";: 


"':h   ir  1   I  i-s: 

rYnrenburg  Honey  t  ake; 
Minced  meat    ."lb.  1'nils,  7.<c. : 
Koyal  Oeliett*  ltaisins: 
English  I'ln in  - p milling ; 
Faner-shell  WUDHtl| 
Freneh  Asparagus; 
Strasbourg  l'ate  «le  I*ois  tiras. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

ISrSEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES.   Telephone  No.  1 

H  EADQU ARTE  RS 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  RUBBER  CLOTHING  FOB  HEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING  COATS   AND  BOOTS. 

COODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agents. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  1884, 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


l>.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEVS  HULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  JT.  BUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist .  Secretary 


AGKNTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
7-J1  Market  8t., 
Son  EVinclsoo.  Cal. 


Fifty  vears  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


A..  J_i. 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COnAGE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  \V.  H.  ESTES-    Agents  wanted. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO.,     !  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Franelseo  aii€l  New  York. 


AGEMCJffiS: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Klavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 


Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th* 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Roud.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuic  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


HONOLULU,   AUCKLAND   ami  SYDMV, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  steamer  ST.  FAUI. 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  January  ?<l,  at  2  p.  in.. 

And  the  splendid  new  steamer 
MAKAROA 

Saturday  January  1 61b,  at  -  p.  ill., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

£3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  am!  IIOXGKOX.. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  i386.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY.  MARCH  13th 

OCKVNIC  SATURDAY,  *PRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  2;d 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  M-XV  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESl'AY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  J  r  N  E  zsd 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  M»d  Towneend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
2ca  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  II.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Pas-enger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     lyTakc  no  other. 

THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1319  Gkaky  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached.  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  Ifnusc  has  been  thoroughly  renovate*., 
ref'u  r  ulshc<l.  painted  ami  ]>a|M?re<l 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rate, 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TF.NCE.  Proprietor. 


ANGLO. |\J  EVAD A 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

— OF— 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital  $2,000,000 

OFFICE,  4I0^PINE  STREET. 

OIKF.t  IOKS: 

LOUIS  SLOSS.  J.  W   MACK  *  Y, 

J.  B.  HAGGIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.  ROSENFELD,  E.  E.  EYRE, 

J.  L.  FLOOD,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

G.  L.  BRANDER,  J.  GREEN EBAUM, 

W.  GREER  HARRISON. 

This  corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON  President  and  Manager 

J.  L.  FLOOD  Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARN FIELD  Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS  Assistant  Manager 

Bankers — 

The  Xevaila  Itank  of  San  Francisco 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 
846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Tile    Wonderful    IHagnoser    or  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.»  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


$ar  FOR   THE  FIHE8T 


HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New    Fall    and     Winter  Styles. 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


AH  I  PT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
li  1 1  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  no  me  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  onco 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  AND  WMK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


1868.  HOLIDAY  NUMBER.  1886. 

—THE— 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 


FOK  JAM  AKV 

The  LOST  JOURNALS  OF  A  PIONEER— MSS. 
Buried  in  the  Coast  Range,  Strangely  Recovered- 
Chapters  of  Curious  Personal  History. 

Fivk  California  Stories. 

Leonard  Kip's  Christmas  tale  of  "Lowber  Bar,"  en- 
titled "GOLDEN  GRAVES." 

First  chapters  of  FOR  MONEY;  a  San  Francisco  novel, 
by  Helen  Lake. 

A  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  FLOATING  ISLANDS 
OF  MEXICO. 

Two  very  important  articles  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

Contributions  from  A.  A.  Sargent,  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis,  Professor  LeConte,  Ina  D.  Coolbtith,  Kate 
Heath,  and  other  prominent  writers. 

Address  "  The  Overland." 

120  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 


S=£  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Watson's  Ne 
complete  Illu 

Indexed,  :s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished; 11  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


t 


+ 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.;  PORTLAND.  OREGON;  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  TER. 

Particular  attention  Ls  culled  lo  the  above  establishment,  whieh  lias  become  recognised  as  one  ol  the  feature*  ol  our  city.  Here  can  be  found,  at  all  times, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FURNITURE,  ETC., 

To  1m-  I'oiiikI  on  the  I'acltic  Coast. 

K.   S.   CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

741   MARKET  STREET. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO,  wus «  wm 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  2036. 


OF  CALIFOHNIA. 

Office,  No.  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUILDING. 

if  ire  ^ustid  nvn^T^iisrE. 


GUNPOWDER. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  POWDER  WORKS, 


Capital  paid  in  full,  

Assets  January  1st,  1885,  ... 
Losses  paid  since  Company  was  organized, 


$200,000.00 
443,381.05 


MANUFACTURERS  OK 


1.133,53480  Cannon,  Sporting,  Mining  and  Hercules 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN  HARK  IN,  Merchant. 

CHARLES  BOGAN,  Merchant,  Mariposa. 

B.  L.  SCHM11T,  Capitalist. 

A.  BOCQUERAZ,  of  Shea,  Boeouenu  &  McKee. 
N.  OHUNUT,  of  N.  Ohlan.lt  £  Co.,  Manufacturers. 
K.  M.  ROOT, of  Root  it  Sanderson,  Merchants. 
A.  W.  IKE,  Merchant. 
PETER  DEAN,  Capitalist. 

|()HN  H.  WISH,  of  Christy  &  Wise,  Merchants. 

C.  |.  DKKRINt;.  of  I  leering  ft  Co.,  Merchants. 
JOHN  C.  COLEMAN,  Of  JTC ft  K.  Coleman,  Capitalist. 

JTOHK  It.  WISE,  Vreeide.Ht. 


CHAS.  MAIN,  of  Main  ft  Winchester.  Merchants 

I).  H.  HASKELL. 

W.  L.  ELLIOTT. 

t.EO.  L.  BRADLEY,  Captain. 

A.  RIDER. 

A.  Y.  TRASK,  Marine  Surveyor. 

C.  TURNER,  Proprietor  Bay  City  Soda  Works 

H.  B.  INDKRHII.L,  Attorney  S.  P.  R.  Co. 

I.  .  CUNNINOHAM. 

I  \MES  SIMI'SON,  M.  D. 

ROUT.  McKF.E,  of  Shea,  Rocquerai  it  Ml  Kee. 

CHAS.  .1.  T.ATOX,  Secretary. 


POWDER. 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.,    ~    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
JOHN  F.  LOHSE,  Secy. 


A.  11.  GUNNISON,  General  .It/rut  ami  Adjuster. 


A  TRIUMPH  IN  ART. 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  BATTLE  ill-'  WATERLOO. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 


CO 


CO 


CO 
CO 


A   PAINTING   AS   NATURAL  AS  LIFE. 

Corner  of  Eddy  and  Mason  streets.    Open  daily,  Sunday  included,  from  g  in  the 

morning  till  n  at  night. 


A  Quiet  House  of  Peculiar  Excellence. 

HEADQXJAHTEES     OF    .A-ZRHVEY     A.  1ST  3D  NAVY. 

WM.  B.  HOOPER,  Manager. 
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SHORT  bits: 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Among  the  many  solid  benefits  and  improving  tradi 
tions — Easter  eggs,  feather-beds,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  sau- 
sages, and  Santa  Claus — which  we  have  derived  from  the 
ancient  Knickerbockers  of  Manhattan,  none  has  been 
honored  by  a  more  general  adoption  than  the  custom  of 
making  New-Year's  calls.  The  observance  has  had  its 
periods  of  decadence  and  of  revival ;  but  it  has  never 
fallen  into  entire  desuetude. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  admiring  exhortation  of  George 
Washington  had  become,  on  the  lips  of  so  exal  ted  a  per- 
sonage, a  conjuration  compassing  its  own  fulfillment 
Said  the  only  G.  W.  to  the  awe-struck  New  Yorkers: 

"Whatever  changes  take  place,  never  forget  the  cordial 
observance  of  New-Year's  day." 

And  they  never  have.  It  can't  be  claimed,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  clung  strictly  to  "cordial" — the  native 
New  Yorker  as  a  rule  preferring  his  stimulant  in  a  more 
concentrated  form,  and  not  "doctored."  But  George  un- 
doubtedly used  the  word  cordial  as  a  merely  representative 
term,  just  as  the  profane  are  wont  to  characterize  food  and 
drink  as  "beefsteak  and  whisky."  And,  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, the  New  Yorkers  and  the  whole  country  have 
stood  fast  by  his  advice. 

The  subject  calls  to  mind  a  rather  absurd  incident,  in 
connection  with  New-Year's  calls,  that  took  place  some 
years  ago,  when  the  mania  was  at  its  height — the  hero  of 
which  incident  is  still  one  of  that  gallant  band  of  veteran 
young  men  which  forms  so  distinguished  and  well-pre- 
served a  feature  of  San  Franciscan  society.  Inspired  with 
a  noble  emulation,  this  young  gentleman  resolved  to  make 
more  calls  than  any  of  his  companions  or  fall  by  the  way. 
Toward  evening  Ferdinand  came,  flushed  with  triumph, 
into  a  drawing-room,  where  light,  warmth,  and  perfume, 
and  lovely  ladies  combined  to  form  an  intoxicating  medium 
aside  from  the  hospitable  champagne-cup,  which  was  not 
wanting.  To  all  these  (and  many  previous)  bewildering 
elements,  together  with  that  expansiveness  which  natur- 
ally swells  the  bosom  and  the  story  of  a  man  when  re- 
lating his  own  exploits,  we  must  attribute  the  rash,  un- 
studied statement  with  which  the  excited  youth  essayed 
to  paralyze  his  hearers. 

"  I've  made  just  two  hundred  calls  already,  and  have 
nearly  as  many  more  to  get  through  with  before  mid- 
night." 

Alas !  the  paralysis  superinduced  by  an  unguarded  state- 
ment is  more  than  likely  to  have  a  sort  of  boomerang  at- 
tachment, and  to  come  back  at  the  unwary  launcher  with 
acquired  power  of  destruction.  There  chanced  to  be  in 
the  company  a  well-known  actor,  who,  in  addition  to  a 
caustic  tongue  and  a  cultivated  cynicism,  had  an  un- 
comfortable habit  of  gauging  every  proposition  by  the  ex- 
act mathematics.  Every  one  knows  the  unhappiness 
that  may  be  caused  by  one  unbridled  statistician  in  a 
company  of"  choice  spirits"  endowed  with  poetic  imagi- 
nation. 


The  moment  the  foregoing  information  was  given,  the 
unhappy  young  man  knew  by  the  sudden  gleam  in  the 
statistical  eye  that  there  was  danger  ahead ;  nor  was  he  re- 
assured when  the  owner  of  the  said  eye  began  in  a  leisurely, 
tone,  as  of  one  who  will  take  time  for  an  intricate  calcula- 
tion— 

"  Let  me  see  !  It  is  now  just  6  p.  m.,  and  you  say  you  be- 
gan at  n  a.  m. — seven  hours.  Then  it  appears  (turning  to 
the  company  and  speaking  very  slowly)  that  our  young 
friend  has  actually  made,  since  eleven  this  morning,  a  call 
once  in  every  two  minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds,  in- 
cluding the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  that  he  has,  moreover,  kept  this  up  all  day!" 

The  look  of  guileless  wonder  that  accentuated  this 
speech  nearly  froze  the  boaster's  blood,  and  his  adieux 
were  made  with  a  rapidity  that  argued  a  bold  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  contract.  The  only  thing 
in  this  little  story  that  warrants  its  recital  is  the  moral.  A 
man  is  not  apt  to  buy  at  the  market,  on  the  way  home, 
more  fish  or  birds  than  he  might  have  caught  or  killed ; 
both  the  cost  and  the  weight  insure  a  limitation :  but  in 
statements  of  a  more  general  nature,  like  this,  a  man 
should  make  a  rough  reckoning  of  probabilities  before  he 
starts  in.  Remember  that  in  the  midst  of  even  a  polished 
and  refined  society  one  is  liable  to  step  on  a  lightning 
calculator  at  every  turn. 


Yet  the  custom  of  New-Year's  calling  is  a  pretty  and  a 
sensible  one,  notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  side  of  it,  so 
often  dwelt  upon.  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  fools 
every  thing  becomes  ridiculous.  But  need  you,  there- 
fore, forego  a  pleasant  observance?  Is  it  a"  logical  se- 
quence that  you  shall  stay  at  home.,  sulky  and  ennuye,  be- 
cause some  other  fellow,  being  a,  preordained  idiot, 
chooses  New-Year's  day  as  a  proper  season  for  carrying  out 
the  design  of  Providence?  Will  you  refuse  to  go  to  see 
those  who  will  you  know  be  glad  to  see  you,  because 
young  Tomcod  endues  himself  in  evening  costume  at 
nine  a.  m.  and  then  gets  himself,  his  friend  Shrimp  and 
a  directory  into  a  coupe  and  proceeds  to  call  on  the  en- 
tire community  in  alphabetical  order? 

Every  man  meets  in  society  a  number  of  agreeable 
ladies  with  whom  he  is.  socially  friendly,  yet  to  one  half 
of  whom  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he  can  become  a 
regular  visitor.  But,  once  a  year,  he  can  surely  devote  a 
day  to  making  friendly  calls  on  all  these  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances. 

A  lady,  too,  though  she  may  not  be  able  to  set  out  a 
costly  spread,  which  no  one  wants,  can  with  very  little 
trouble  provide  a  pretty  table  of  simple  refreshments,  dress 
herself  becomingly,  and  for  one  day  play  the  part  of  a 
gracious  and  smiling  hostess  to  her  callers — even  to  those 
who  do  not  aspire  to  the  name  of  "  friends." 


But  of  all  inhospitable  contrivances  the  most  coldly 
repellent  is  that  of  receiving  your  friends  in  a  card-bas- 
ket, so  to  speak.  When  you  fasten  one  of  these  recep 
tacles  outside  the  door  and  then  go  inside  and  barricade 
the  entrance,  it  is  very  like  virtually  saying  to  possible 
guests : 

"  I  am  too  lazy,  too  selfish,  proud,  or  indifferent  to  see 
you;  but  my  self-esteem  will  be  gratified  by  knowing  that 
you  have,  to  quote  Saxe,  remembered  to 
— '  do  me  proud, 
And  do  yourself  an  honor,' 

by  coming." 

If  circumstances — illness  or  other  conditions — prevent 
us  from  receiving  our  friends,  we  can  keep  our  doors 
closed  without  needlessly  informing  our  guests  that  we 
are  at  home  but  will  not  let  them  in — which  the  card- 
basket  uncompromisingly  does.  To  extend  a  metal  re- 
ceptacle in  place  of  the  hospitable  hand  of  greeting,  is 
about  as  appropriate  as  to  indite  a  love-letter  with  a  type- 
writer.   

The  conventional  visit  is  a  curious  thing,  anyway.  A 
more  advanced  and  conventional  civilization  indorses 
the  custom  ^of  leaving  a  card  as  a'courteous  recognition 


of  your  existence  and  social  claims.  In  newer  communi- 
ties, however,  such  an  act  would  not,  to  say  the  least,  be 
construed  as  complimentary.  Yet  that  it  is  sometimes 
done,  even  there,  the  following  incident  renders  evident : 
A  lady  in  an  interior  town,  looking  listlessly  out  of  an 
upper  window  one  sultry  afternoon,  was  amused  to  see 
one  of  her  lady  friends  enter  the  front  gate,  and,  glancing 
hurriedly  around  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  steal 
lightly  along  the  porch  to  the  front  door,  slip  a  card  un- 
der it,  and  hastily  retreat.  Of  course,  but  for  her  acci- 
dental reconnoissance  the  lady  of  the  house  would  have 
supposed  that  she  had  failed  to  hear  the  bell. 


A  fair  resident  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house  heard  a 
rap  at  her  door,  and  not  being  prepared  to  admit  any  one, 
held  her  breath  and  her  peace.  Lady  No.  2  was  inspired 
by  a  consuming,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  justifiable, 
desire  to  know  whether  or  not  the  key  was  in  the  lock, 
and  consequently  whether  her  friend  was  actually  or  only 
conventionally  "  not  at  home."  Placing  her  eye  at  the 
key-hole  just  as  lady  No.  1,  curious  as  to  who  her  visitor 
could  be,  applied  hers  to  the  opposite  side,  the  ladies 
were  mutually  amazed  at  looking  full  into  another  orb 
instead  of  the  expected  space.  The  door  was  quickly 
opened  and  laughing  explanations  followed,  and  (neither 
party  being  in  a  position  to  assume  the  attitude  of  belli- 
gerent) the  matter  was  settled  on  an  amicable  basis. 
Probably,  however,  each  of  the  ladies  is  of  opinion  that 
the  other  "  must  feel  dreadfully  embarrassed  when  she 
thinks  of  it." 


A  Washington  correspondent  says :  "  Senator  Ed- 
munds has  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  a  pension  of  $5,000 
per  annum  to  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  franking  privilege." 

The  "  franking  privilege"  has  been  dreadfully  over- 
worked, and  doubtless  deserves  a  pension;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  divide  the  $5,000  fairly  with  Mrs.  Grant. 


A  high-school  boy,  hearing  that  Charley  Reed  offers 
ten  dollars  for  the  worst  conundrum,  sends  in  the  follow- 
ing, with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  at  once  to  that 
gentleman.  Knowing  no  place  in  which  they  will  be  so 
apt  to  attract  his  eye  as  in  this  column,  I  give  them  room 
here. 

r.  If  a  gill  holds  a  quarter  of  a  pint  and  a  "  gillie"  can 
hold  a  pair  of  horses,  how  many  gills  will  it  take  to  fill 
up  the  gillie? 

2.  Is  a  juvenile  Arab  of  the  desert  a  trundle-Bed-ouin? 

3.  Is  the  "  Henley  skate"  named  after  the  Santa  Rosa 
Congressman  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  because  it  is  unusually  easy 
to  back  out  on  it? 


Boarding-house  keepers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  eyes 
wide  open,  and  most  of  them  do  it,  emphatically.  In  a 
popular  locality  are  two  rival  houses,  the  relations  of 
whose  respective  landladies  are  not  at  present  on  a  peace 
footing.  One  of  the  ladies  suspected  her  neighbor  of  in- 
veigling two  of  her  prize  boarders  to  desert  and  go  over 
to  the  opposite  camp.  Since  then  a  sort  of  armed  neu- 
trality has  been  maintained,  though  no  act  of  aggression 
or  reprisal  had  taken  place  until  Christmas  night.  On 
that  evening,  just  as  the  boarders  were  coming  from  every 
direction  to  the  roast  turkeys,  pigs  and  chickens,  the 
mince-pies,  plum-puddings,  and  other  Christmas  cheer, 
the  landlady  was  horrified  at  learning  that  two  of  the 
most  finished  and  elaborate  "  drunks"  were  hanging  oyer 
the  gate,  at  the  very  portal  of  the  temple  of  hospitality. 
The  quick-witted  landlady  saw  her  chance  to  get  even. 
Sending  out  two  reliable  servants  to  execute  her  orders, 
the  two  disreputable  old  objects  were  moved  gently  along 
and  hung  gracefully  on  the  fence  of  the  rival  establish- 
ment, where  they  remained  unknown,  indeed,  to  its 
proprietress,  but  subjects  of  disgusted  observation  to 
everybody  else,  who  imagined  them  to  be  regular  board- 
ers who  had  found  their  way  home  by  instinct.  So,  with 
a  little  skill  and  nerve,  even  the  despised  tramp  may  be 
made  of  use. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHADOW. 


[After  the  Persian.] 

Through  the  blue  heavens,  with  sunlight  on  its  wings, 

The  free  bird  flies  and  sings; 
Beneath  upon  the  ground  its  shadow  plays 

In  endless,  aimless  maze. 

O  fool,  who  only  seest  the  shadow  blurred, 

And  not  the  bright-winged  bird! 
And  all  the  years  thine  arrows  scjuanderest 

On  such  insensate  guest ! 

Oh  lift,  though  it  be  late,  thine  earth-dimmed  eyes, 

When  on  the  darkening  skies 
Still  flash  the  white  wings!    If  one  shaft  remain, 

With  that  thou  mayst  attain! 

F.  W.  Bouraillon,  in  London  Spectator. 


"  MUCH  ADO." 


BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 


[Copyrighted,  1885.] 

In  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms  in  one  of  the  prettiest  cot- 
tages in  that  very  prettiest  of  summer  resorts  North  Bra- 
bant, two  very  charming  women  were  spending  the  morn- 
ing together,  as  they  had  spent  their  summer  mornings, 
indeed,  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  the  brightest  recol- 
lections of  Nell  Huntingdon's  life  were  the  summer 
mornings  she  had  spent  in  this  room  with  her  mother. 
She  had  spent  them  as  a  child  playing  with  her  toys,  as  a 
school  girl  with  her  lessons,  and  now,  having  left  dolls 
and  lessons  behind,  she  spent  them  with  a  score  or  so  of 
pleasant  trifles,  but  never  without  the  old  sense  of  sum- 
mer holiday  enjoyment.  In  the  first  place,  her  mother 
was  her  delight  and  pride,  and  at  North  Brabant  life  at 
the  gayest  left  them  much  leisure  wherein  to  make 
much  of  each  other.  In  the  second,  the  whole  world 
looked  beautiful  from  the  windows,  though  there  seemed 
less  green  earth  than  blue  far-reaching  sea,  since  the 
water  almost  lapped  the  sloping  velvet  sward  of  the  lawn 
when  the  Jde  came  in.  Thirdly,  the  room  was  so  harmoni- 
ous; and  fourthly,  she  was  so  harmonious  herself,  though 
this  last  fact  had  never,  as  yet,  presented  itself  to  her  as 
it  frequently  did  to  other  people.  On  this  particular 
morning  she  was  standing  before  an  easel,  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  little  picture  and  making  the  most 
attractive  of  pictures  herself— a  trim  and  lovely  figure  in 
a  close  white  gown,  and  with  the  freshest  of  sea-breeze — 
blown  color  on  her  fresh  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  clear- 
est, limpid  light  to  be  imagined  in  her  large,  candid  eyes. 
They  were  very  sweet  and  happy  eyes,  and  the  face  was 
a  sweet  and  happy  one,  of  a  delicate,  high-bred  cast, 
daintily  and  rather  proudly  cut,  the  small  head  set  on  a 
long  throat  and  given  to  pretty  airy  movements,  wonder- 
fully expressive;  "as  if,"  said  one  of  her  cousins,  when 
she  first  appeared  in  society,  "as  if  she  hadn't  enough 
without  having  that  added.  Why,  just  one  or  two  of 
those  little  turns  of  her  chin  would  be  a  fortune  for  any 
girl.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  imitate  her.  I  have 
done  it  by  the  hour  before  the  glass,  and  at  the  end  I 
could  only  toss  my  head,  which  you  never  see  her  do." 

She  made  one  of  those  charming,  indescribable  move- 
ments, when  her  mother,  who  had  been  talking  to  her, 
ended  with  the  words : 

"I  should  certainly  hope  you  never  would,  Nell." 

"I  should  certainly  never  think  of  it,  mamma,"  she 
said ;  and  in  the  turn  of  her  pretty  throat  there  was  a  touch 
of  hauteur. 

"What  crime,"  her  mother  went  on,  "against  respect- 
ability and  good  taste  has  not  that  young  man  committed? 
It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  that  is  said  is  said  on  good  authority,  and  yet 
there  are  girls  who  are  as  familiar  with  him  as  they  are  with 
Donald,  who  is  the  best  and  manliest  fellow  in  the  world." 

Nell  lilted  her  head  again  most  charmingly. 

"  He  will  not  know  me  familiarly,"  she  said.  "  I  may 
not  be  able  to  avoid  meeting  him,  but  I  think  I  can  avoid 
knowing  him  very  well." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  glanced  out  of  the  window,  held  her 
embroidery  poised  a  moment,  and  then  uttered  a  faint 
exclamation. 

" There  he  is ! "  she  said,  "at  this  very  moment.  And 
I  must  say  I  think  his  face  bears  the  imprint  of  his  char- 
acter." 

Whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Hunting- 
don moved  with  a  hurried,  gliding  step  toward  the  win- 
dow, is  a  matter  to  be  settled  only  by  debate  among  those 
who  differ.  Let  those  who  regret  it  mourn.  She  did  so, 
and  stood  with  her  palette  on  her  pretty  thumb,  gazing 
out  at  the  two  young  men,  who  were  passing  the  hedge 
dividing  the  side  of  the  grounds  from  the  street. 

"  He  has  a  bad  face,"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon ;  "  a  cruel, 
ruthless  face.    It  might  be  handsome  but  for  that." 

"  He  looks  like  an  athlete,"  said  Nell,  with  a  cold  little 
impartial  air.  "He  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  other. 
They  are  going  to  play  tennis,  at  the  Beverlys." 

He  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  other.  The  other  was  a 
small  young  man,  with  blonde  hair  and  a  good  but  rather 
uninteresting  little  blonde  face,  and  with  thin  little  legs, 
which  were  not  showy  when  displayed  by  the  unsparing 
rigors  of  a  tennis  suit;  he  had  an  innocently  pure  com- 
plexion and  confiding  blue  eyes,  and  he  carried  his 
racket  peacefully  and  with  no  immodest,  conquering 
airs.   His  companion  towered  above  him  almost  head  and 


shoulders ;  his  dark -blue  tennis  suit  offered  a  premium  to 
the  banishment  of  more  prosaic  and  conventional  gar- 
ments; he  was  a  great,  strong,  swift,  muscular  creature; 
he  wore  a  red  belt  and  a  red  cap;  he  had  a  dark,  strongly 
marked  aquiline  face,  big  black  eyes,  with  a  boldly  roving 
glance — rather  fierce  eyes,  with  heavy  lashes;  and  he  bore 
his  racket  over  his  shoulder  with  a  jaunty  and  dare-devil 
ease. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  result  of  the  life  he  has  led,"  said 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  with  a  sigh.  "  He  would  be  handsome 
if  it  were  not  for  that  unmistakable  stamp,  but  as  it  is  it  is 
the  wicked  beauty  of  some  cruel,  savage  animal.  He  re- 
minds me  of  a  panther." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  two  men  passed  the 
part  of  the  hedge  directly  opposite  the  window,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  boldly  roving  black  eyes,  led  by  some  sub- 
tle magnetism,  were  raised  suddenly,  and  swept  with  a 
broad  glance  the  green  barrier,  the  bit  of  side  lawn  and 
the  faces  in  the  window  themselves,  and  having  noted  the 
girl  in  the  background,  showed  a  great  flash  of  pleasure 
before  they  turned  away. 

A  light  cloud  of  color  swept  Nell's  face,  but  she  did 
not  stir. 

"  They  are  going  to  practice  for  the  tennis  match,"  she 
said.  "  I  remember  that  Marion  Beverly  spoke  of  it 
yesterday.  She  said  that  both  the  Messrs.  Hamilton 
played  perfectly.  You  said  Hamilton,  didn't  you,  mam- 
ma ? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Then,"  said  Nell,  "  I  suppose  the  tall  one  is  the  one 
they  called  '  Jack  '  Hamilton.  He  could  not  possibly  be 
the  one  they  called  'Willie.'  I  think  '  Willie '  must  be 
the  little,  fair  one." 

"Oh,  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  fancy  so,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "though  I  was  not  told  their 
first  names.  They  were  pointed  out  to  me  when  I  was 
calling  at  the  Daltons,and  I  was  told  one  or  two  unpleas- 
ant stories.    I  have  heard  others  since." 

"I  feel  sure  the  blonde  one  is  Willie,"  said  Nellie," 
It  would  be  such  an  absurd  name  for  the  other." 

"She  went  back  to  her  easel  and  began  work  again. 
Her  mother  resumed  her  Kensington;  there  was  a  little 
silence.  It  was  Mrs.  Huntingdon  who  broke  it,  glancing 
across  the  hedge  at  the  Beverlys'  lawn  as  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  they  are  evidently  to  play  tennis,"  she  said. 
"They  have  come  out  with  Marian  and  Hester.  Of 
course,  the  small  one  is  paired  off  with  Hester,  who 
looks  taller  than  ever.  He  is  with  Marion  and  makes  her 
seem  like  a  child." 

Jfe!"  said  Nell. 

"The  one  they  call  Jack,"  explained  Mrs.  Huntington, 
a  trifle  hastily.  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  I  suppose  one  should 
say.  Ah !"  turning  toward  the  door  with  a  light  start, 
"Good  morning,  Maria!" 

It  can  not  be  said  that  she  seemed  very  greatly  delight- 
ed at  the  appearance  of  her  visitor  and  relative ;  but,  then, 
Mrs.  Maria  Huntington's  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  not  given  to  evincing  symptoms  of  rapture  at  her 
approach — "approach,"  in  fact,  being  scarcely  an  appro- 
priate word.  Mrs.  Maria  rather  bore  down  upon  her 
friends  after  the  manner  of  a  fine  man-of-war  on  the 
lookout  for  prizes.  There  was  no  nonsense  about  Mrs. 
Maria  Huntington.  There  had  been  none  when  she  was 
a  handsome,  eagle-eyed  young  woman,  and  there  was 
none  now  when  she  was  an  unhandsome,  eagle-nose  old 
one,  with  a  solidly  established  reputation  for  being  the 
strongest-willed  and  most  disagreeable  elderly  matron  ever 
inspired  by  the  noble  and-not-to-be-set  aside  intention  of 
trampling  down,  scarifying  and  subduing  all  such  reckless 
and  presumptuous  persons  as  took  the  liberty  of  existing 
in  her  fine,  fresh,  northeasterly  atmosphere.  She  was  in- 
deed a  greater  joy  to  herself  than  immediate  relatives  and 
acquaintances.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  was 
well  satisfied.  She  had  had  a  career.  She  had  visited 
foreign  lands  in  a  true  missionary  and  board  of  health 
spirit,  and,  returning,  had  written  volumes  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  drainage  of  Florence,  the  dampness  of  Rome, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  females  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosporus;  she  had  given  to  the  world  her  personal 
opinion  of  all  great  men,  movements  and  things,  with 
liberal  suggestions  as  to  the  inevitable  result  to  the  uni- 
verse if  her  advice  upon  all  points  were  not  promptly  fol- 
lowed and  credit  bestowed  where  credit  was  deserved. 
She  had  quoted,  in  illustration,  historical  eventsof  a  tragic 
nature  which  might  have  been  averted  if  she  had  been 
consulted ;  she  had  painted  in  proper  colors  the  benight- 
ed ignorance,  obstinacy,  short-sightedness  and  sinfulness 
of  the  universe  in  general,  and  many  celebrated  persons 
in  particular,  and  had  signed  her  name  boldly  and  in 
full  to  all  such  interesting  detail,  and  sent  it  forth  to  an 
unripe  world.  That  her  books  had  failed  to  find  the  sur- 
passing sale  expected  of  them;  that  they  had  even  been 
received  with  cold  criticism  in  low  columns,  with 
pungent  jest  and  unappreciative  doubt  as  to  their  inter- 
est, had  not  daunted  her  at  all ;  she  vigorously  wrote  on. 
She  indited  letters  to  newspapers — reviews,  essays,  at- 
tacks on  wrongs  and  weaknesses  it  was  plainly  her  duty 
to  attend  to ;  she  wrote  with  a  live  faith  in  herself  and 
contempt  for  every  one  else,  which  could  not  fail  to  tell. 
She  was  "a  literary  woman,"  as  she  intended  to  be;  she 
sought  out  and  pursued,  and  hunted  down  with  fell  deter- 
mination, all  persons  of  note  whose  unhappy  fate  it  was  to 


wield  a  pen.  The  more  distinguished  the  better;  she  did 
not  bow  down  to  or  worship  them ;  she  presented  herself 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  fellowship;  she  presented  them 
with  her  books  and  catechised  them  regarding  the  con- 
tents; she  commanded  them  to  answer  her  letters,  to  be- 
stow their  time  upon  her  proteges,  to  show  themselves 
off  in  their  best  manner  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
friends  at  her  dogmatic  teas  and  argumentative  luncheons ; 
if  they  were  not  sprightly  and  brilliant,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
hibit their  intellectual  gyrations  in  a  manner  to  redound 
to  her  credit,  and  with  a  spirit  plainly  the  result  of  her  at- 
mosphere, she  announced  that  they  "were  not  even"  and 
"could  not  be  depended  upon."  Knowing  that  an  All- 
wise  Providence  had  created  them  for  her  specia  1  benefit 
and  laudation,  they  invariably  quailed  before  this,  and 
endeavored  humbly  and  in  a  proper  spirit  to  improve 
themselves;  being  usually  weak  of  mind,  amiably  feeble 
of  purpose,  and  tending  to  trifling  modesties  and  refine- 
ments, but  few  of  them  had  ever  harbored  the  bold  and 
unworthy  thought  of  resenting  her  authority  and  refusing 
her  invitations.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  pensively  won- 
dered why  they  went  to  Mrs.  Maria  Huntington's  grisly 
festivities  when  they  did  not  want  to  go,  why  they  sat  at 
her  table  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  harried  and  goad- 
ed into  intellectual  conversation,  why  they  permitted  her 
to  invade  their  privacy,  demand  their  attention  and 
presume  upon  their  good  nature;  they  sometimes  thought 
it  was  out  of  a  vague  consideration  for  her  relatives,  who 
were  amiable  and  well-bred  people,  bearing  their  afflic- 
tion with  quiet,  unostentatious  dignity.  Sometimes  they 
weakly  endeavored  to  convince  themselves  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  some  good  qualities,  and  was  really,  quite — 
quite  an  energetic  person ;  but  so  far  no  one  had  discover- 
ed the  real  reason.  The  real  reason  was  that  Mrs.  Maria 
Huntingdon — in  her  iron-clad  and  brass-bound  confi- 
dence in  her  powers  and  in  her  indisputable  claims  to 
control  and  manipulate  individual  society,  the  universe — 
was  their  superior,  and  overbore  and  overrode  them  ac- 
cordingly; before  her  fearless  front,  unconscious  of  all 
human  weakness,  ordinary  mortals  quailed,  faltered  and 
fell,  and  even  extraordinary  ones  retired  with  blanched 
countenances. 

She  advanced  across  the  room  with  martial  tread. 

"Good  morning,  Isabell,"  she  said,  "good  morning, 
Helen.  I  have  just  walked  over  from  Owlet's  Nest.  It 
is  a  delightful  morning.  You  ought  to  be  out — both  of 
you." 

Nell  lifted  her  head  a  little  from  her  work.  "That 
would  have  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you," 
she  remarked. 

"So  it  would,"  said  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon,  with 
proper  appreciation  of  the  painfulness  of  such  a  con- 
tingency. "And  I  should  not  have  liked  to  miss  you  myself 
this  morning,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  you  don't  take 
this  exercise.  There  is  nothing  makes  people  so  yellow 
as  not  taking  enough  exercise." 

"Are  we  yellow?"  said  Nell.  "You  make  me  feel  as  if 
I  must  take  a  walk  immediately." 

Her  relative  gave  her  a  sharp  glance.  There  had  been 
moments  when  she  had  wondered  vaguely  if  her  sterling 
worth  and  fine  practical  common  sense  were  appreciated 
and  valued  by  her  niece  Helena  as  they  deserved.  The  soft 
and  refined  voice  and  soft  and  refined  manner  of  that 
young  person  inspired  her  at  times  with  strange  uncer- 
tainties. She  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had 
something  more  definite  to  control. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  can  not  go  now,  though  if  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  walk  at  least  three  miles  a  day. 
Everybody  should.  I  do.  I  have  done  it  all  my  life,  in 
all  weathers.  I  owe  all  I  have  accomplished  to  it.  You 
can  always  put  on  a  water-proof  and  rubbers.  But  this 
morning  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  something  I  have  in 
view  for  next  Tuesday." 

"  Mrs.  Wadsworth  gives  a  party  next  Tuesday,"  sug- 
gested Nell. 

"That  need  not  interfere  with  me.  I  shall  have  Pro- 
fessor Crrtterton." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  "  You  have 
met  him?" 

"No,"  with  indomitable  composure;  "not  yet.  He 
is  to  have  a  reception  at  the  Morrisons  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  meet  him  there  and  invite  him  to  visit  me.  Then  I 
shall  give  him  a  reception  on  Tuesday." 

Professor  Chatterton  was  an  English  literary  star  of 
great  magnitude.  He  was  indeed  a  magnificent  heavy- 
weight and  stately  potentate,  before  whom  all  good 
Americans  bowed,  and  whom  they  had  worshiped  from 
afar  many  years.  He  had  come  over,  after  the  manner  of 
distinguished  tourists,  to  give  his  worshipers  a  nearer  view, 
and  was  wending  his  way*  through  the  country,  attended 
by  ovations. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  likely  that  he  will  have  a  great 
number  of  engagements,"  suggested  Mrs.  Huntingdon. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  he  ought  to  see  North 
Brabant;  being  an  Englishman,  a  summer  resort  of  this 
description  is  new  to  him.  I  shall  make  the  eveniflg 
literary  and  musical.  I  shall  read  my  Oberammagau. 
Nell  must  sing.  I  shall  send  for  Professors  Loftus  and 
Giddings,  and  several  other  literary  people." 

"  Are  you  sure  they  will  be  able  to  come?"  said  Nell. 
"  Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  you  know  ." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  interrupted  her,  with  decision. 

"Of  course  they  will  come,"  she  said.   "They  will 
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know  I  shall  expect  them,  and  they  will  be  delighted  to 
meet  Professor  Chatterton  at  my  house." 

The  persons  she  had  referred  to  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  at  different  summer  resorts,  but  she  knew  no  fear 
or  doubt  of  being  able  to  rout  them  out  and  hustle  them 
forth  from  their  fastnesses,  and  present  them  to  her  dis- 
tinguished guest  as  products  of  her  own  genius  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  People  who  hated  and  abhorred  her  and 
cursed  her  name  in  decent  privacy,  would  give  up  to  her 
through  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  weakness  or  a  desire  to 
meet  her  lion. 

She  ordered  Nell  to  produce  paper  and  pencil,  and 
wrote  down  a  list  of  her  most  important  guests.  Neither 
dignity,  power,  nor  place  appalled  her.  People  who  had 
barely  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with  her,  people 
who  knew  of  her  only  as  a  pragmatical,  dictatorial 
elderly  female,  who  had  spoiled  some  distant  dinner 
party  and  embittered  the  courses  by  sitting  next  to  them 
and  haranguing  them  on  the  subject  of  her  own  clearly 
denned  opinions — all  went  to  swell  the  list. 

"  I  shall  go  to  seethe  Morses,  and  the  Denmans,  and  the 
Blakes,  and  the  Berrings,"  she  said,  in  a  ringing,  sonorous 
voice.  "  You  are  never  sure  of  them  unless  you  see  them 
and  impress  yourself  upon  them.  It  is  not  agreeable  not 
to  be  able  to  depend  on  people." 

There  were  occasions  when  she  trusted  herself  to  no 
weak  dallying  with  notes,  but  pursued  her  quarry  to  the 
earth  and  closed  up  all  avenues  of  escape. 

She  was  in  fine  form  this  morning,  and  at  no  moment 
in  finer  form  than  when,  having  exhausted  the  subject  of 
her  party,  for  the  time  being,  she  turned  toward  the  win- 
dow and  observed  the  tennis-players  across  the  way. 

"  Who  are  those  men  playing  tennis  with  the  Beverly 
girls?"  she  asked,  setting  her  eye-glasses  on  the  arch  of  her 
nose. 

"  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  William  Hamilton,"  answered 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  demurely. 

"  What !"  she  exclaimed,  "  John  Hamilton !  I  knew  his 
father.  His  mother  was  a  Tempest.  His  Aunt  Arabell 
married  William  Vernon  Dowlas.  Fosdick  Dowlas  was 
a  great  friend  of  mine.  The  Dowlases  were  all  remark- 
able. It  is  rather  strange  that  he  has  not  called  on  me. 
They  ought  both  to  have  called." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  Nell. 

"  Do  you  know  him?"  she  inquired. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Nell. 

"Really,  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "it  is  not 
pleasant  to  repeat  such  things,  but — but  he  is  said  to  be 
not  at  all  a  nice  young  man." 

"Nonsense!"  commented  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  in  classical 
tones.  "  I  knew  his  father;  and  the  Dowlases  were  irre- 
proachable. Fosdick  finally  married  Tane  Howland, 
granddaughter  of  Hallam  Beacham." 

She  went  off  into  a  pleasingly  minute  detailed  account 
of  the  genealogies  of  ten  or  twelve  different  families, 
distinguished  either  by  their  relationship  to  John  Hamil- 
ton and  his  relationship  to  Fosdick  Dowlas,  or  by  their 
acquaintance  with  herself.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  listened  to 
it  patiently,  but  Nell,  finding  it  difficult  to  give  her  atten- 
tion to  her  work,  laid  her  brush  down  and  sought  about 
for  temporaryyentertainment.  She  certainly  had  not 
thought  of  watching  the  game  ot  tennis  and  Mr.  John 
Hamilton  hurling  himself  about  with  lithe  leaps  and 
dashes  after  the  flying  balls;  but  as  there  was  really 
nothing  nearer  to  attract  her,  she  was  guilty — at  first  half 
unconsciously — of  giving  him  her  countenance,  so  far  as  to 
follow  his  movements.  It  was/it's  movements  she  followed 
more  particularly,  because  he  played  so  very  well — even 
better  than  Marion  and  Hester,  who  were  champions  in 
their  way.  Their  movements  were  robbed  of  some  of 
their  freedom  and  grace  by  skirts  and  appendages.  Mr. 
Jack  Hamilton,  in  blue  flannel  and  scarlet  cap,  had  no 
appendages,  but  magnificent  strength,  a  superb  swiftness 
of  motion,  and  a  most  enviable  skill.  He  combined  with 
height  and  muscle  a  grace  and  alertness  which  made 
him  rather  well  worth  looking  at.  It  was  also  evident 
that  he  enjoyed  his  game,  and  that  the  other  players 
shared  his  interest.  There  was  such  gay  vigor  in  it  that  it 
was  not  long  before  Nell  found  herself  sharing  it  also,  and 
being  somewhat  elated  by  it  and  a  trifle  excited  as  the 
game  progressed.  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon's  monologue 
upon  the  genealogies  of  her  acquaintances  went  on  re- 
lentlessly, and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  submitted  herself  to  it 
after  the  manner  of  good  and  graceful  gentlewomen  sore 
pressed  by  a  superior  force.  In  her  well-bred  efforts  to 
show  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  the  Fosdick  Dowlas, 
and  the  Miss  Anne  Starkweather,  who  married  Bolton 
Bowdoin's  cousin  Mildred  Holdsworth's  aunt  Hep- 
worth's  sister,  she  had  almost  forgotten  Nell.  Quite  sud- 
denly, however,  her  attention  was  drawn  to  her  by  a  slight 
sound — nothing  less  than  a  soft  clap  of  hands  struck 
once  together,  in  swift,  unconscious  applause. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Nell,  "how  well  that  was  done.  How 
well  he  plays." 

"He!"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  in  her  turn. 

"Mr.  Hamilton,  mamma,"  said  Nell. 

"W/iich  Mr.  Hamilton,  Nell?"  Mrs.  Huntingdon  in- 
quired. 

"Ah!"  said  Nell,  with  a  sudden  faint  change  in  her 
voice,  "Mr. — Mr.  John  Hamilton,  mamma;"  and  she 
moved  a  little  away  from  the  window,  with  the  color  ris- 
ing to  her  cheeks. 

She  had  just  realized,  in  perturbation  and  proper  con- 


fusion, that  she  had  been  watching  the  wrong  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. She  would  probably  have  felt  still  greater  confusion 
if  she  had  known  that  he  had  also  been  watching  her; 
that  she  had  scarcely  once  given  her  attention  to  the  other 
players  without  the  boldly  handsome  eyes  turning  them- 
selves upon  her  and  taking  in  all  the  fairness  the  vine- 
draped  window  framed.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fessed that  an  inordinate  male  vanity,  feeding  itself  fur- 
tively upon  the  fact  that  such  fairness  dwelt  with  interest 
on  its  efforts,  redoubled  them  and  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  their  display.  The  wrong  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  but  dust,  and  though  he  would  not  have 
played  indifferently  under  any  circumstances,  might  have 
played  a  trifle  less  well  if  he  had  not  been  basely  conscious 
of  an  audience.    Such,  indeed,  is  man. 

"Whose  is  the  place  across  the  way?"  he  asked  Marion 
Beverly,  in  a  pause  of  their  play. 

"Mrs.  Huntingdon's,"  was  the  reply.  "NellJHunting- 
don  is  one  of  our  intimate  friends.  We  used  to  play  ball 
together  across  the  hedges  when  we  were  children.  I  saw 
her  at  the  window  a  few  moments  ago.  She  is  very 
pretty." 

"Huntingdon,"  exclaimed  the  small  blonde  Hamilton. 
"There's  Don  Huntingdon  we  met  in  Paris.  Any  re- 
lation to  him,  I  wonder?" 

"Don !"  cried  Marion.  "Do  you  know  Don?  He  is 
the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world.  We  have  known  him  all 
our  lives.  We  adore  and  revere  him,  and  so  does  Nell." 

"My  cousin  knows  him,"  said  the  young  man,  touching 
his  warm  infantile  brow  with  a  delicate  little  handker- 
chief. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamilton  flushed.  Hester  Beverly  remarked 
the  flush,  and  wondered  at  it.  He  had  rather  a  fierce 
fashion  of  knitting  his  black  brow  and  biting  his  lips;  he 
did  both  just  now,  and  answered  somewhat  hurriedly, 
turning  away  as  he  spoke : 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know  him,"  he  said. 

"One  would  have  thought  he  did  not  like  him,"  said 
Hester  to  Marion  afterward. 

"And  how  could  any  one  help  liking  Donald  Hunting- 
don? But  those  big,  black  men  have  a  way  of  looking 
like  brigands  on  such  small  provocation.  Do  you  think 
we  might  plume  ourselves,  Marion,  that  he  was  jealous 
because  we  praised  Donald  so?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Marion;  "so  we  won't  go  astray 
for  a  trifle.  They  may  have  quarreled  about  something, 
and  I  should  fancy  he  knew  how.  He  may  be  as  mild  as 
a  dove,  but  he  was  born  with  a  piratical  aspect,  which  we'll 
hope  belies  him." 

Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon  presented  herself  at  the  Morri- 
son reception.  She  appeared  early  on  the  field,  and  made 
her  presence  felt  in  her  usual  attractive  manner  through  - 
out  the  evening.  She  permeated  the  atmosphere  and  ob- 
literated her  surroundings,  and  carried  herself  well  to  the 
front.  Her  effect  upon  Professor  Chatterton  was  all  that 
would  have  been  desired.  A  more  bewildered  and  pri- 
vately embarrassed  elderly  person  is  seldom  seen  than 
this  gentleman  became  after  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  her.  He  had  heard  that  the  American  females  of 
powerful  intellect  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
Finding  himself  confronted  by  an  unflinching  elderly 
person  who  knew  all  about  him,  and  whose  belief  that  he 
and  the  universe  knew  all  about  herself  was  apparently 
founded  upon  a  rock,  he  began  to  feel  somewhat  staggered. 
She  spoke  casually,  but  with  no  trival  modesty,  of  "my 
books,"  "my  essays,"  "my  publishers,"  and  he  wondered 
at  himself  that  he  had  not  heard  of  her  before.  Here 
was  a  lady,  evidently  of  the  most  miraculous  attainments, 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing;  he  knew  the  persons  of  whom 
she  spoke  as  being  her  intimate  acquaintances;  some  of 
them  were  of  world-wide  fame,  and  her  familiarity  with 
them  was  quite  interesting.  In  his  desire  to  retrieve  him- 
self and  conceal  his  deplorable  ignorance  of  her  works 
and  reputation,  he  made  his  manner  as  suave  as  possible, 
and  hastened  to  receive  her  remarks  with  respectful  appre- 
ciation. Since  his  landing  he  had  discovered  that  there 
were  many  things  he  did  not  know  of  America,  and  this 
might  be  one  of  them.  There  were  many  distinguished 
people  in  the  room,  and  he  had  seen  her  address  several 
of  them  and  hold  them  in  conversation.  His  eye  had  not 
chanced  to  fall  upon  the  more  vigorous  and  alert  few  who 
had  spent  their  evening  in  avoiding  her,  in  examining  the 
floral  decorations  when  she  approached,  in  hurling  them- 
selves with  almost  unseemly  violence  into  conversation 
with  their  nearest  neighbors  when  they  heard  her  voice,  in 
imperiling  life  and  reputation  for  decorum  by  darting 
round  corners  and  into  groups  and  behind  portieres  when 
they  scented  her  from  afar.  This  had  escaped  him,  and 
having  seen  those  who  weekly  gave  up  self-respect  and 
submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  serpent  smiles  or  shame- 
less attempts  at  vivacity,  he  was  properly  impressed.  He 
did  not,  it  is  true,  find  her  theories  absorbing  or  her  man- 
ners engaging,  but  he  felt  that  this  might  be  the  result  ot 
intellect  of  a  purely  American  growth.  It  shared,  per- 
haps, the  boldness  of  the  landscape,  the  rudeness  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  must  be  regarded  in  the  abstract. 
If  he  felt  any  lingering  uncertainty  as  to  her  status,  she 
removed  it  before  their  interview  ended. 

"My  home  is  in  Boston,"  she  said. 

Then  she  explained  to  him  that  Boston  was  distin- 
guished by  being  the  residence  of  many  persons  who  knew 
her — literary  men  and  women  whose  Barnes  the  world  had 
heard  and  whose  works  she  had  approved  of  and  given 


her  sanction  to.    She  had  told  each  of  them  which  n 
would  succeed,  which  poem  make  its  mark,  and  she  h. 
had  differences  of  opinion  with  philosophers  and  sages 
who  had  plainly  quailed  before  her.    The  fact  that  she 
knew  some  of  their  aunts  and  disapproved  of  some  of 
their  daughters,  seemed  to  add  solidity  to  her  anecdotes. 

"I  did  not  quite  understand,"  said  the  Professor,  after- 
ward, "what  her  references  to  her  grandparents  signified. 
She  seemed  to  lay  stress  upon  them.  One  of  them  had  a 
pair  of  boots  of  General  Washington's.  They — er — 
seemed — perhaps  I  might  be  mistaken — but  they  seemed 
to — er — confer  distinction  upon — er — somebody." 

With  the  besotted  blindness  of  a  mind  inured  to  grand- 
fathers he  had  failed  to  realize  the  fine,  broad  signifi- 
cance one  carefully  preserved,  exhumed  and  reexhumed 
ancestor  may  bear  in  a  civilization  of  pristine  freshness 
but  vaulting  desire  to  emulate. 

He  was  not  at  all  sure  why  he  found  himself  under 
strict  bond  to  visit  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon  and  be  pre- 
sented to  North  Brabant  under  her  auspices — he  was  very 
vague  about  it.  In  secret  he  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  so  entertained.  If  he  would  have  admit- 
ted it  with  manly  frankness,  he  did  not  like  Mrs.  Maria 
Huntingdon,  and  was  totally  at  a  loss  as  to  how  her  grand- 
parents should  be  distinguished  by  the  mere  fact  of  being 
grandparents  and  having  borne  her  immediate  progenitors 
as  offspring,  but  he  had  wavered  and  fallen  into  the  snare 
of  their  posterity,  and  was  to  go  to  North  Brabant.  And 
in  some  way  he  connected  the  whole  affair  with  the  boots 
of  General  Washington. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
arrive  at  North  Brabant  that  Nell  Huntingdon,  in  glanc- 
ing at  her  mother,  who  was  reading  her  morning's  letters, 
saw  upon  her  face  a  somewhat  disturbed  expression. 

"Are  you  reading  Donald's  letter,  mamma?"  she  in- 
quired, with  swift  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  looked  up.  "Yes,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered.   "And  " 

"And  what,  mamma?"  asked  Nell. 

"He  speaks  of  the  two  Hamiltons." 

Miss  Huntingdon  blushed  quite  suddenly.  She  had  a 
thin,  pure  skin,  which  showed  color  quickly. 

"Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  rather  under  breath  and  invol- 
untarily, and  then  added,  "What  does  he  say?" 

"Nothing  favorable  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton,  every  thing 
that  is  kind  of  Mr.  Will.  It  seems  they  are  great  friends. 
They  met  abroad.  He  says  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows 
he  ever  met.  He  does  not  know  he  is  here,  of  course, 
but  is  in  hopes  that  he  will  come.  But  this  is  very  un- 
pleasant, Nell.  He  hopes  that  Jack  Hamilton  will  not  be 
with  him.  It  seems  that  the  very  worst  must  be  true.  Mr. 
William  Hamilton  is  very  fond  of  Jack's  mother,  who  is  a 
widow,  and  breaking  her  heart  over  her  only  son,  and  he 
tries — Mr.  William  tries — to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  makes 
quite  a  companion  of  him,  in  the  hope  of  influencing  him 
a  little.  He  is  the  only  person  who  seems  to  have  any 
influence  over  him.  He  has  been  a  headstrong,  dissipated, 
reckless  fellow  ever  since  his  boyhood,  and  he  would  have 
'gone  to  the  dogs' — that  is  Don's  expression — long  ago  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  cousin.  He  even  says  his  dissi- 
pated habits  are  not  the  worst ;  that  he  is  tricky,  and  sharp 
enough  to  know  how  to  deceive  people  who  don't  know 
him.  He  says :  'He  deceived  me  cleverly  enough  at  first. 
His  looks  are  his  strong  point,  and  he  knows  how  to  make 
capital  of  them.' " 

"That  is  because  he  is  so  handsome,"  said  Nell,  indig- 
nantly. "It  is  a  cruel  and  unfair  thing  that  such  beauty 
should  be  given  to  such  a  man  !  It  becomes  destestable." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  looked  up  with  a  slightlv  startled  ex- 
pression. 

"Is  he  so' very  handsome?"  she  said,  uneasily. 

"Yes,"  said  Nell,  "when  one  is  near  him." 

"Near  him!  exclaimed  her  mother.  "Have  you  seen 
him  since  he  was  playing  tennis  with  the  Beverlys,  Nell?" 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Nell,  breaking  down  into  the 
prettiest  distress  in  the  world,  "I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you, 
because  I  thought  it  would  disturb  you,  but — but  I  have 
seen  him  a  great  many  times.  I  have  scarcely  been  out 
once  without  meeting  him.  I — it  almost  seems  as  if — yes, 
as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose,  though  that  can  hardly  be 
possible." 

"It  is  just  what  such  a  man  would  do,"  interrupted  her 
mother.  "It  would  be  his  way  of  showing  his  unrefined 
admiration." 

Nell  drew  herself  up  and  flushed  beautifully. 

"His  admiration?"  she  repeated.    "Of  me,  mamma?" 

"Ah,  Nell,"  said  her  mother,  almost  pityingly,  "it  is 
just  such  women  as  you  are  who  are  admired  by  just  such 
men  as  he." 

"Then,"  said  Nell,  haughtily,  "I  wish  that  I  were — were 
different." 

"No,  no,  my  dear,"  protested  Mrs.  Huntingdon;  "I 
wish  that  he  were  different !  If  he  were  different — with  all 
that  charm  and  strength— think  what  he  might  be?" 

[  Continued  next  week.} 


The  cry  used  to  be  that  it  was  the  lazy  man  who  would 
not  work.  There  were  then  no  idle  people  in  America 
who  really  were  willing  to  toil.  But  the  Socialist  now 
complains  that  only  a  portion  of  the  people  are  allowed  to 
work,  and  that  many  honest  and  industrious  men  are 
forcibly  kept  from  any  office  of  usefulness.  Is  that  so? 
How  far  is  it  so?  If  it  be  so,  will  not  our  social  system  ex- 
plode?— Chicago  Current. 
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The  above  is  an  enlarged  fac-simile  of  a  page  from  a  Song-book,  published  in  the  eighteenth  century.    The  song  was  sung  in  one  of  the  London  theaters,  in  a  popular  play  of 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  PAST. 


-A.   Lay   Sermon   for   the   New  Year. 


BY  J.  D.  STEELL. 


Froude,  in  his  sketch  of  Ccesar,  has  clearly  set  forth 
the  forces  at  work  among  the  Roman  people  in  the  last 
days  of  the  republic,  which,  though  long  delayed  by  for- 
luitous  circumstances,  were  at  last  to  compass  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Latin  empire.  In  describing  the  condi- 
tion of  Rome  and  Italy,  at  and  before  the  time  of  Cassar, 
he  says: 

The  rich  were  extravagant,  for  life  had  ceased  to  have  practical 
interests  except  for  its  material  pleasures;  the  occupation  of  the 
higher  classes  was  to  obtain  money  without  labor,  and  to  spend 
it  in  idle  enjoyment.  Patriotism  survived  on  the  lips;  but  patri- 
otism meant  the  ascendency  of  that  party  which  would  maintain 
the  existing  order  of  things,  or  which  would  overthrow  it  for  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  good  things,  which  alone  were 
valued.  Religion,  once  the  foundation  of  the  laws  and  the  rule  of 
personal  conduct,  had  subsided  into  opinion;  the  educated  in 
their  hearts  disbelieved  it.  Temples  were  still  built  with  in- 
creasing splendor;  the  established  forms  were  scrupulously  ob- 
served. Public  men  spoke  conventionally  of  Providence,  that 
they  might  throw  on  their  opponents  the  odium  of  impiety;  but 
of  genuine  belief  that  life  had  any  serious  meaning  there  was  none 
remaining  beyond  the  circle  of  the  silent,  ignorant,  patient  multi- 
tude. The  whole  spiritual  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  cant- 
cant  moral,  cant  political,  cant  religious;  an  affectation  of  high 
rinciple  which  had  ceased  to  touch  the  conduct,  and  which 
owed  on  in  an  ever-increasing  current  of  insincere  and  unreal 
speech.  The  truest  thinkers  were  those  who,  like  Lucretius, 
spoke  frankly  out  their  real  convictions,  declaring  that  Provi- 
dence was  a  dream,  and  that  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in  were 
natural  phenomena,  generated  by  natural  forces  from  cosmic 
atoms,  and  into  the  atoms  to  be  again  resolved. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  while  she  was 
yet  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  material  prosperity.  On 
such  an  insecure  foundation  was  reared  all  the  mighty 
fabric  of  her  power.  For  centuries  the  only  hope  of  the 
perpetuity  of  her  power  lay  in  her  army,  which  military 
discipline  long  kept  comparatively  free  from  the  vices 
which  were  slowly  but  surely  undermining  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state;  and  when  at  last  the  cancer  of  moral 
corruption  had  fastened  itself  on  her  soldiery,  her  once 
invincible  legions  yielded  before  the  first  organized  foe 
that  had  the  temerity  to  attack  them,  and  the  last  bulwark 
of  Roman  civilization  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of 
northern  barbarism. 

The  parallel  between  the  general  condition  of  things  in 
that  best  known  of  ancient  empires  and  that  prevailing  in 
our  own  country  at  the  present  time  is  only  too  manifest. 
Then,  as  now,  the  form  of  democratic  government  only 
served  as  the  engine  by  which  men  who  had  wealth  at 
their  disposal  were  enabled  to  secure  and  hold  control  of 
the  machinery  of  politics,  to  manipulate  it  for  their  own 
selfish  ends;  then,  as  now,  the  ignorant  voters  were  the 
tools  of  corrupt  demagogues  who  sold  their  influence  to  the 
highest  bidder;  then,  as  now,  banded  rascality,  aided  and 
abetted  by  those  in  high  places,  trampled  with  impunity 
on  the  just  rights  of  the  people ;  then,  as  now,  judges  and 
jurors  were  bribed,  cajoled,  and  bullied  into  iniquitous 
verdicts,  by  unscrupulous  pleaders  who  would  leave  no 
means  untried  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  was 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  fee;  then,  as  now,  crime  and 
vice  raged  in  open  defiance  of  the  law,  and  the  festering 
sores  of  licentiousness  and  intemperance  fed  upon  the  very 
vitals  of  the  body  politic;  then,  as  now,  the  people,  when 
their  burdens  could  no  longer  be  borne,  rose  and  swept 
away  some  glaring  abuse,  only  to  relapse  again  into  in- 
difference as  soon  as  the  popular  ferment  was  over. 

Most  of  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  above  comparison 
have  been  commented  upon  by  some  of  our  wisest  think- 
ers, and  their  importance  as  factors  in  the  present  social 
and  political  condition  of  our  people  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized. Popular  speakers  and  writers,  from  the  pulpit, 
the  rostrum,  and  in  the  columns  of  current  periodicals, 
have  touched  upon  them  in  a  general  way;  but  few  if 
any  have  attempted  to  trace  them  to  their  primal  source. 
Political  corruption,  monopoly,  stock-gambling,  lax 
marriage  relations,  and  intemperance  have  all  been  noted 
as  dangers  which  menace  our  national  existence;  but  the 
great  cause  of  which  all  these  are  only  the  effects,  in  the 
wide-spread  immorality  which  is  pervading  the  land,  has 
been  almost  entiiely  ignored.  Nothing  can  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  so  long  as  the  mass  of 
its  people  hold  fast  to  a  pure  system  of  ethics  which  keeps 
the  fountain  of  national  life  uncontaminated.  Almost 
every  vestige  of  the  simple  virtues  of  their  fathers  had 
disappeared  from  among  the  Roman  people  before  the 
stately  structure  of  their  greatness  at  last  crumbled  to  de- 
cay. 

Many  of  the  best  class  of  our  people  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  suppression  of  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
which  they  regard  as  the  crying  evil  of  the  time;  yet  in- 
temperance alone  has  never  caused  the  ruin  of  a  nation, 
while  licentiousness  has  been  the  source  of  the  downfall 
of  all  the  past  civilizations  of  the  world. 

When  the  giant  evil  of  licentiousness  has  once  acquired 
a  firm  hold  on  a  nation  it  poisons  the  well-springs  of 
national  life,  and  leaves  the  state  an  easy  prey  to  all  po- 
litical disorders ;  just  as  it  saps  the  vital  forces  of  the  in- 
dividual, so  that  the  body  quickly  falls  a  victim  to  disease. 
This  is  the  danger  which  now  threatens  our  nation,  yet 
the  watchmen  on  the  walls  sound  no  note  of  warning.  It  is 
to  the  Police  Gazette,  and  the  like,  which  pander  to  the 
very  vices  which  they  exhibit  in  all  their  deformity,  that 
we  must  look  for  illustrations  of  a  side  of  our  national 


character  which  is  as  real  as  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
and  generosity  of  which  we  rightly  boast. 

We  are  accustomed  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
superior  morality  .because  lascivious  incidents  and  imagery 
have  no  place  in  our  higher  literature.  No  Boccaccio 
writes  for  us  a  "Decameron,"  no  Fielding  a  "Tom 
Jones;"  but  flash  papers  with  suggestive  pictures  are 
displayed  in  front  of  our  news-stalls,  and  our  people  de- 
vour with  avidity  translations  of  French  novels  of  the 
realistic  school  which  portray  the  most  hideous  forms  of 
vice  with  photographic  fidelity.  All  those  disgusting  of- 
fenses which  were  freely  noted  by  classic  authors,  but 
which  modern  historians  have  avoided  mentioning,  are 
known  to  have  been  committed  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
though  perhaps  less  openly  than  in  ancient  centres  of 
population.  Our  young  men  make  no  pretense  of  observ- 
ing moral  laws,  at  least  among  their  male  acquaintances; 
indeed,  one  who  should  pretend  to  virtue  would  be 
laughed  at  as  a  milksop  or  a  hypocrite.  Nor  is  it  the  riff- 
raff of  our  slums  and  alleys — those  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  vicious  and  degraded  class  of  the 
population  of  cities — who  are  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
worst  haunts  of  vice,  and  through  a  constant  indulgence 
of  the  baser  passions  often  debase  themselves  to  the  level 
of  beasts,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  sons  of  respectable 
parents,  the  very  flower  of  our  youth.  Loving  parents 
can  not  be  sure  that  their  son  is  safe,  even  though  he  may 
not  come  home  reeling  from  the  effects  of  intoxication. 
It  might  be  better  to  have  him  a  drunken  sot  than  a  moral 
leper  whose  very  soul  has  been  polluted  by  contact  with 
the  lowest  and  most  debasing  forms  of  human  vice. 

Several  months  since  there  was  a  sensational  exposure 
of  some  phases  of  modern  social  rotteness  in  the  great 
Christian  city  of  London,  which  accomplished  little 
good,  though  the  existence  of  the  wickedness  then  brought 
to  light  was  not  denied.  Any  similiar  attempt  to  reform 
our  people  by  uncovering  the  hidden  corruption  of  our 
society  would  prove  equally  futile,  yet  any  one  familiar 
with  the  darker  side  of  our  social  life  knows  that  much 
of  the  boasted  superior  moral  tone  of  this  country  as  well 
as  England  at  the  present  time  is  only  shallow  pretense. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the  danger  to  our  people  from 
the  spread  of  giant  social  evils  is  more  imminent  than  in 
any  nation  of  Europe.  What  makes  the  faces  of  so  many 
young  men  between  nineteen  and  twenty-five,  whom  we 
see  on  our  streets,  look  pale,  haggard  and  worn,  while 
their  sisters,  engaged  with  their  studies,  their  visits,  and 
their  innocent  recreations,  have  the  bloom  of  health  upon 
their  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  of  animation  in  their  eyes? 
It  is  premature  worry — business  cares,  it  is  said;  yet  their 
fathers,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  business,  but 
who  have  been  regular  in  their  habits,  are  often  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body  until  long  past  middle  life.  No,  it  is 
dissipation,  not  overwork,  which  is  generally  the  cause  of 
premature  decay.  The  young  men  who  move  in  our 
highest  circles  do  not  marry ;  urging  as  an  excuse  that  they 
have  not  the  means  to  maintain  wives  of  their  own  social 
station  in  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, and  that  they  can  not  find  congenial  compan- 
ions for  life  in  a  lower  grade  of  society.  So  they  seek  the 
gratification  of  their  passions  in  the  haunts  of  sin,  and 
many  of  them  finally  come  to  regard  a  union  with  an  in- 
nocent and  virtuous  girl — the  highest  and  holiest  of  human 
relations — as  an  undesirable  consummation,  since  it  must 
serve  as  a  check  to  unlawful  sensual  pleasures.  If  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  more  they  finally  marry,  what  mental 
and  bodily  vigor  is  to  be  expected  from  the  offspring  of 
men  whose  vital  powers  are  impaired  by  long  years  of  ex- 
cesses, and  whose  blood  is  perhaps  tainted  with  disease. 
The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  beginning  in 
our  cities,  are  fast  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  smaller  towns  and  villages  faithfully  copy  the  vices 
of  the  cities,  and  the  alarming  increase  of  illegitimacy  in 
rural  districts,  where  lapses  from  virtue  are  less  easily 
concealed  than  in  towns,  shows  how  great  is  the  extent 
of  immorality  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  We  have 
no  hardy  peasantry,  whom  the  safeguards  of  poverty  and 
superstition  have  kept  secure  in  the  simple  virtues  of  their 
fathers,  with  which  to  recuperate  the  failing  health  of  the 
nation.  The  general  prosperity  of  our  people  is  in  itself 
the  chief  element  of  our  danger. 

The  origin  of  the  evil  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  here  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek.  It  is  plainly  stated 
in  the  passage  from  Froude  which  I  have  taken  for  my 
text.  It  has  its  root  in  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
time.  Our  educated  young  men,  as  a  class,  have  no  seri- 
ous belief  in  the  theological  dogmas  which  have  come 
down  to  them  from  their  fathers,  and  are  fast  drifting  into 
gross  epicureanism.  Many  of  them  who  connect  them- 
selves with  churches  only  do  so  to  advance  their  worldly 
interests,  and  have  no  real  faith  in  the  opinions  they  pro- 
fess. This  being  their  mental  attitude,  they  are  apt  to  say 
in  their  hearts,  "Why,  since  we  no  longer  believe  the 
tenets  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  should  we  have  any  re- 
gard for  its  ethics?  Since  as  the  science  and  wisdom  of 
the  age  tell  us  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  founded 
on  absurd  fables,  in  which  no  intelligent  man  ought  to 
place  any  credence,  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  with 
any  thing  beyond  the  good  things  of  the  present?  Let  us 
acquire  wealth  and  position,  no  matter  how,  and  enjoy,  as 
best  we  may,  the  good  things  of  this  world,  letting  the  next, 
if  there  is  any,  take  care  of  itself."  They  do  not  look  deep 
enough  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  to  see  that  the 


foundations  of  religion  and  morality  are  based  on  a  1 
thing  more  substantial  than  any  form  of  creed.    I  d 
pretend  that  every  trace  of  noble  manhood,  sound  m> 
ity  and  right  principle  have  died  out  from  among  our  youth. 
It  would  take  years,  perhaps  centuries,  to  bring  about 
such  a  result;  but  the  tendency  is  downward,  and  unless 
some  check  be  found  no  one  can  tell  where  it  will  end. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  danger  which  threatens  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  How  can  it  be  averted?  Not  by  the 
nostrums  suggested  by  political  quacks;  not  by  any  form 
of  communism,  new  land-laws,  or  readjustment  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor;  not  by  political  reforms; 
not  by  prohibitory  enactments  which  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter on  the  statute-books — vain  efforts  to  legislate  out  of  ex- 
istence evils  which  are  the  result  of  the  immutable  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Any  or  all  of  these  measures,  could 
they  be  carried  out,  would  only  delay  for  a  time  the 
final  catastrophe.  What  though  this  nation  should  en- 
dure, like  Rome,  for  five  hundred  years  after  its  whole 
social  system  became  rotten  at  the  core;  it  would  profit 
nothing,  since  convulsion  after  convulsion,  revolution 
after  revolution,  oceans  of  blood  and  rivers  of  tears,  all 
would  prove  futile.  We  must  purify  the  stream  at  its 
source.  If  the  old  faith  is  dead  we  must  have  a  new  faith, 
sufficiently  broad  to  fear  no  assaults  from  the  armies  of 
doubt,  but  firmly  grounded  on  the  basis  of  sound  morality, 
love,  obedience  and  truth.  Our  children  must  have  instilled 
into  them,  in  their  earliest  years,  the  principles  of  pure 
ethics.  We  must  have  a  moral  code  which  is  binding  on 
man  as  well  as  woman;  and  our  young  people  must  be 
encouraged  to  marry,  even  though  they  can  not  live  in  a 
brown-stone  palace,  drive  fast  horses  and  have  a  box  at 
the  opera. 

Seeing  the  same  forces  at  work  in  our  community  which 
have  brought  destruction  to  all  the  mighty  powers  of  ages 
past,  can  any  doubt  that  we,  also,  are  menaced  with  the 
same  doom?  There  is  but  one  way  of  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  is  from  the  past;  and  the  man  who  reads 
history  aright,  contemplating  the  fragments  of  an  ad- 
vanced literature,  remains  of  finished  art,  crumbling 
ruins  of  stately  structures,  and  magnificent  monuments  of 
engineering  skill— sole  reminders  to  us  of  nations  long  since 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — will  find  them  eloquent 
in  warning  against  that  human  obstinacy  which  refuses  to 
profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  tone  of  this  brief  homily  may  be  thought  by  many 
too  pessimistic;  but  it  certainly  would  be  well  for  some  of 
our  thoughtful  people,  with  this  new  year,  to  abandon  the 
absurd  self-glorification  which  is  the  fashion  in  this  age, 
and  view  things  about  them  in  the  stern  light  of  reality. 
A  subject  has  only  been  touched  upon  here  which  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  self-appointed  public 
teachers,  when  they  decide  to  come  out  from  their  studies 
to  look  upon  the  world  as  it  is,  and  see  what  real  work  is 
demanded  at  their  hands. 


WHY  PEOPLE  WERE  BURIED. 


When  men  began  to  bury  their  dead  they  did  so  in  the 
firm  belief  in  another  life,  which  life  was  regarded  as  the 
exact  counterpart  of  this  present  one.  The  unsophisti- 
cated savage,  holding  that  in  that  equal  sky  his 
faithful  dog  would  bear  him  company,  naturally  enough 
had  the  dog  in  question  killed  and  buried  with  him,  in 
order  that  it  might  follow  him  to  the  happy  hunting- 
ground.  Clearly,  you  can't  hunt  without  your  arrows  and 
your  tomahawk ;  so  the  flinty  weapons  and  the  trusty  bow 
accompanied  their  owner  in  his  new  dwelling-place.  The 
wooden  haft,  the  deer  sinew  bow-string,  the  perishable 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  have  long  since  decayed  with- 
in the  damp  tumulus;  but  the  harder  stone  and 
earthenware  articles  have  survived  till  now  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  crude  and  simple  early  faith.  Very  crude 
and  illogical,  indeed,  it  was,  however,  for  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  actual  body  of  the  dead  man  was  thought  of  as 
persisting  to  live  a  sort  of  underground  life  within  the 
barrow.  A  stone  hut  was  constructed  for  its  use;  real 
weapons  and  implements  were  left  by  its  side,  and  slaves 
and  wives  were  ruthlessly  massacred,  as  still  in  Ashantee, 
in  order  that  their  bodies  might  accompany  the  corpse 
f  the  buried  master  in  his  subterranean  dwelling.  In  all 
this  we  have  clear  evidence  of  a  very  inconsistent,  savage, 
materialistic  belief,  not  indeed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  in  the  continued  underground  life  of  the  dead 
body.— Tlie  Cornhill  Magazine. 


"  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Police  Act  in  Airdne,"says 
an  English  newspaper,  "  a  worthy  named  Geordie  G— — 
had  the  surveillance  of  the  town.  One  night  a  drunken, 
obstreperous  Irishman  was  lodged  in  the  cells,  and  this 
being  rather  against  his  inclination,  he  made  a  tremendous 
noise  by  kicking  the  cell  door  with  his  heavy  boots. 
Geordie  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he  went  to  the  cell, 
and,  opening  the  door  a  little,  said,  '  Man,  ye  micht  put 
aff  yer  buits,  and  I'll  gie  them  a  bit  rub,  so  that  ye'll  be 
respectable  like  when  ye  gang  before  the  bailie  in  the 
morning.'  The  prisoner  at  once  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  saw  his  mistake  only  when  Geordie  shut  the 
door  upon  him,  saying,  '  Ye  can  kick  awa'  noo  as  lang  as 
ye  like.'"  

The  Presbyterian  says:  "The  close  connection  be- 
tween drink  and  crime  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  who  has  stated  that  he  caused 
a  return  to  be  prepared  of  the  offenses  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  soldiers,  the  result  showing  that  the  total  ab- 
stainers in  the  number  had  no  crime,  the  partial  ab- 
stainers practically  none,  the  whole  body  of  crime  being 
amongst  those  who  drank  freely." 
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AMUSEMENTS  IX  SAX  FRANCISCO  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


The  following  article  on  the  first  theaters  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  Annals  of  San  Francisco.  As  the  book 
was  published  in  1854,  much  of  the  information  is  given  in  the  present  tense,  and  the  style  is  lively  if  not  always 
elegant. 


Ruse's  Garden. 

[Formerly  located  on  Sixth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant.] 


Ever  since  all  Greece  gathered  to  witness  the  quadren- 
nial contests  of  the  Olympic  sports,  and  the  maidens  of 
Rome  wafted  kisses  to  victorious  gladiators;  or  rather, 
since  Thespis,  thus  made  immortal,  drove  about  his  cart- 
load of  histrionic  pioneers  to  the  delight  of  gazing  Athens, 
mankind  have  refused  to  imitate  their  primeval  ancestors, 
who,  tending  their  flocks  by  day,  and  their  families  by 
night,  suffered  neither  from  ennui  nor  atrabilis — but  re- 
quire what  they  call  amusements,  to  make  life  tolerable. 
The  theater,  and  its  derivatives,  the  opera,  ballet,  circus 
and  hippodiome,  have  been  called  the  great  instruments 
of  social  progress.  Whether  they  deserve  this  high  claim 
or  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  their  advance  has  been 
coordinate  with  that  of  civilization,  and  that  such  exhi- 
bitions have  become  essential  in  the  present  day. 

San  Francisco  was,  and  yet  is,  the  very  antipode  of 
patriarchal  simplicity.  Its  flocks  wore  "  golden  fleece," 
and  dwelt  among  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Nevada ; 
its  tents  had  neither  wives  nor  children — only  rough, 
rugged,  savage  men.  But  that  guardian  angel  "self," 
who  follows  every  one  through  life,  and  who  had  given 
each  of  this  new  race  his  worldly  wealth,  had  endowed 
him  with  the  desire,  necessity,  and  means  of  unlimited 
enjoyment.  At  first  each  sought  gayety  and  pleasure  for 
himself,  in  wine,  women,  and  the  green  cloth ;  but  the 
mind  that  does  not  degenerate  soon  satiates  with  soli- 
tary enjoyments.  Public  amusements  become  necessary, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  people  like  to  go  where 
they  can  see  and  be  seen ;  and  hence,  long  before  the 
corporated  history  of  this  place,  rude  efforts  were  made 
to  revive  the  dramatic  exhibitions  ot  other  countries. 
Early  in  1849  and  in  1850  respectively,  two  circuses  were 
established  as  the  pioneers  of  popular  amusements.  One 
of  these  was  on  Kearny  street  above  Clay,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Mr.  Rowe,  who  subsequently  converted  it  into 
a  theater.  The  other,  of  a  few  months'  later  date,  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Foley,  and  was  located  on  Montgomery 
street  below  California.  A  short  time  subsequent  to 
these,  another  was  opened  on  the  western  side  of  Ports- 
mouth square.  These  were  mere  tent  structures,  where, 
on  rude  benches,  congregated  crowds  of  easily  satisfied 
and  deeply  interested  spectators,  and  where  spring-boards 
bounced  men  of  various  sizes  successively  over  one,  two, 
and  three  horses;  and  daring  riders,  on  broad  wooden 
saddles,  jumped  through  hoops  and  over  ropes,  most 
fearfully  to  look  at.  Nowhere  else  were  to  be  had  the 
materials  for  more  legitimate  displays,  and  the  little-ex- 
acting populace  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
what  they  could  get — paying  without  a  murmur,  their  $3 
for  pit  seats,  $5  for  box  places,  and  $55  for  the  princely 
luxury  of  a  private  stall. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  226,  1849,  a  concert  of  vo- 
cal music  was  performed  at  the  old  school-room  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  plaza,  and  this  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  first  among  the  regular  amusements  of  San 
Francisco.  It  was  given,  entirely  unassisted,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Massett,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of  his 
New  York  friends.  The  little  room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  the  proceeds  yielding  the  vocalist  over  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  following  is  the  programme,  a 
curiosity  well  worthy  of  preservation,  printed  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Alia  California,  then  the  only  paper  in  the 
city.  "  Front  seats,"  it  will  be  observed,  were  reserved 
for  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  but  four  present.  The 
piano  used  (we  believe  there  was  only  one  in  the  country) 


upon  the  occasion,  was  loaned  by  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  the 
Collector  of  the  Port,  and  sixteen  dollars  were  paid  for 
removing  it  from  the  Custom-house  to  the  school-room, 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Portsmouth  square. 

"ON  MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT. 

A  CONCERT 
Will  be  given  at  the  Court-house,  Portsmouth  Square, 

BY  MR.  STEPHEN  C.  MASSETT, 

Composer  of  'When  the  Moon  on  the  Lake  is  Beaming,  and 
other  popular  ballads. 
PROGRAMME. 

PART  1. 

1.  Song.—'  When  the  Moon  on  the  Lake.'    Words  and  Music 

by  S.  C.  Massett. 

2.  RECITATION.— Mr.  Massett:  The  Frenchman,  the  Exquisite, 

and  the  Yankee  in  Richard  III. 

3.  SONG. — Mr.  Massett :  '  My  Boyhood's  Home,'  from  Opera  of 

Amilie. 

4.  An  Imitation  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  in  her  song  of  'T/ie 

Banks  of  Guadqlqmiver  ' 

5.  SONG. — 'When  a  Child  I  Roamed.'    Words  and  Music  by 

S.  C.  Massett. 

6.  An  IMITATION  of  an  elderly  lady  and  German  girl,  who  ap- 

plied for  the  situation  of  soprano  and  alto  singers 
in  one  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts. 
S.  C.  Massett. 
part  11. 

1.  Song.— Mr.  Massett:  'When  time  hath  bereft  thee,  from 

Gustavus  III. 

2.  Mr.  Massett:   'Loss  of  the  Steamship  Presiden',   by  Epes 

Sargent. 

3.  Mr.  Massett:  'I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary,'  by  W.  R. 

Dempster. 

4.  An  Imitation  of  the  N.  Y.  Razor  Strop  Man,  John  Smith. 

5.  Ballad.— 'She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses.'    (Mr.  Massett. ■> 

J.  P.  Knight. 

6.  Ballad. — 'List  while  I  sing  '     Composed  by  Stephen  C. 

Massett. 

7.  Yankee  Imitation.— 'Deacon  Jones  and  Seth  Slope.'  S. 

C.  Massett. 

8.  To  conclude  with  thecelebrated 

'YANKEE  TOWN  MEETING;' 
In  which  Mr.  Massett  will  give  imitations  of  seven  different  per- 
sons, who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  press.' 

Tickets  $3  each,  to  be  had  at  Dr.  Robinson's,  Chemist  and 
Drug&st,  on  the  plaza;  at  the  'Parker  House,'  of  Mr.  Massett; 
at  the  office  of  Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson, and  at  the  door  on  the  night 
of  the  performance. 

N.  B.    Front  seats  reserved  for  ladies!" 

The  first  theatrical  performance  in  San  Francisco  was 
a  representation  ot  'Die  Wife  and  Charles  the  Second,  by 
a  small  company,  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Atwater  & 
Madison,  who  had  been  sometime  organizing  a  theater, 
in  January,  1850,  in  the  second  story  of  a  building  at  the 
rear  of  the  old  Alia  California,  office  (then  located  on 
Washington  street,  about  midway  of  the  plaza),  known  as 
Washington  Hall.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  ex- 
hibition is  that  the  performance  was  poor  and  the  room 
well  filled.  The  genuine  good  taste  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  such  imposi- 
tions. San  Francisco  was  leaving  its  embryo  existence. 
Its  population  of  talent  and  education  ceased  their  menial 
occupations,  emerged  from  their  filthy  lodgings,  and 
doffed  their  coarse  red  shirts  for  Chesterfieldian  apparel. 
All  their  wants  now  had  to  be  of  the  same  luxuriant  kind. 
The  circuses  no  longer  drew  their  crowds,  and  hence 
Rowe  fitted  his  establishment  on  Kearny  street,  between 
Clay  and  Sacramento  streets,  for  stage  performances.  A 


company  of  English  actors  of  undoubted  merit,  opened 
the  theater,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hambleton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Batters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCron  and  others.  Mrs. 
Stark,  then  Mrs.  Kirby,  soon  after  arrived,  and  appeared 
at  this  place. 

In  Sacramento  the  stage  had  taken  the  lead.  Shortly 
after  the  Washington  Hall  was  opened  at  San  Francisco, 
the  "  Eagle  Theater,"  on  Front  street,  was  erected  and 
continued  for  several  months.  It  was  speedily  suppressed, 
however,  by  the  "  Tehama  Theater,"  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kirby,  an  accomplished  and  talented 
actress,  whose  early  exertions  have  done  much  to  advance 
the  profession  to  its  present  stand  in  the  country. 
Mesdames  Bingham,  Hambleton,  Kirby  and  Mestayer; 
and  Messrs.  Atwater,  Bingham,  Byers,Downie,McClosky, 
Stark,  Vinson  and  Zabnskie  have  successively  appeared 
upon  its  boards.  The  "  Tehama"  drew  large  houses 
until  the  following  winter,  when  the  "  Pacific"  and 
"  American"  divided  with  it  the  patronage  of  the  people 
of  Sacramento. 

Meanwhile,  in  April,  1850,  a  neat  little  theater  (which 
was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire)  had  been  established  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Washington  street  near  Montgomery, 
where,  a  portion  of  the  time,  an  amusing  French  vaude- 
ville company  performed;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  after, 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Evrard,  gave  the  first  performance 
at  their  "Dramatic  Museum"  on  California  street  near 
Montgomery,  with  rather  an  interesting  company  of 
amateur  performers.  In  September  following,  the  original 
"  Jenny  Lind"  was  opened  over  Maguire's  Parker  House 
Saloon,  Kearny  street  near  Washington.  These  houses 
were  well  patronized  and  had  better  stock  companies 
than  are  usually  found  in  older  cities.  At  the  latter,  Mr. 
Stark,  an  actor  of  much  ability,  and  Mrs.  Kirby,  played 
a  very  deservedly  successful  engagement.  During  the  fall 
or  winter,  another  small  theater  was  opened  on  Clay 
street,  near  Montgomery,  which,  for  a  time,  was  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Bingham.  This  never  became 
very  popular.  This  theater,  together  with  the  "  Jenny 
Lind"  and  "  Dramatic  Museum,"  were  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  May,  1851.  The  latter  was  rebuilt  and  again  soon 
after  burned.  A  wooden  building  was  also  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  "  Jenny  Lind,"  which  was  also  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  fire  ot  22d  June  following. 

Mr.  Maguire  then  constructed  the  large  stone  "Jenny 
Lind  Theater,"  now  the  City  Hall,  and  opened  it,  October 
4th,  1851.  Before  this  date  the  "  Adelphi,"  a  French 
theater,  was  erected  on  Dup  >nt  street  near  Clay,  and  in 
successful  operation,  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Robin- 
son &  Wiesenthal.  It  still  exists  under  the  management 
of  M.  Paul.  The  building  of  the  "  American  Theater," 
on  Sansome  street,  between  Sacramento  and  California 
streets,  was  commenced  in  September,  1851,  and  opened 
on  the  20th  October,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
give  an  uninterrupted  series  of  dramatic  representations. 

On  the  14th  February,  1852,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Baker,  who  had  reached  San  Francisco  from  Philadelphia 
the  preceding  week,  commenced  an  engagement  at  the 
"Jenny  Lind,"  appearing  as  Master  Walter  and  fulia, 
in  the  Hunchback,  and    played  twenty-one  nights  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences.    After  a  sojourn 
of  three  weeks  at  Sacramento,  they  again  performed  for 
thirty  consecutive  nights  more,  during  all  of  which  time, 
they,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Baker,  formerly  Miss  Alexina 
Fisher,  were  the  chief  and  only  attraction,  the  company 
generally  being  poor,  and  inefficiently  conducted.  After 
a  second  engagement  at  Sacramento,  Mr.  Baker  collected 
a  small  company,  and  performed  at  Nevada,  Grass  Val- 
ley and  Placerville,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  early 
in  August,  assumed  the  management  of  the  "Adelphi." 
During  nine  months  Mrs.  Baker  played  every  evening,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  and  May,  9th,  1853,  closed  a  season  which 
had  profited  the  management  $30,000,  being  all  that  time 
the  chief  support  of  the  theater,  and  drawing  crowded 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  other  thea- 
ters and  the  very  successful  careers  of  Signora  Elisa  Bis- 
cacciantiand  Miss  Catharine  Hayes.    On  the  12th  May, 
Mr.  Baker  took  charge  of  the  "American,"  and  for  five 
months,  with  intervals  from  other  stars,  his  interesting 
and  talented  wife  regularly  appeared,  yet  the  great  cen- 
ter of  attraction.    It  had  been  no  trifling  task,  at  this 
period,  to  restore  order  out  of  the  chaotic  confusion  of 
the  theater  in  San  Francisco.    The  drama  drooped  from 
the  want  of  industry  and  tact  in  its  managers  and  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  discipline  among  the  employes,  the  former 
regarding  neither  reason  nor  interest,  while  the  latter  de- 
fied submission  or  control ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  one  to 
provide  proper  accessories,  was  fully  equaled  by  the  im- 
perfection of  the  others  in  the  text  ot  the  plays  presented. 
This  decadence  in  worthy  attraction  was  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  and  character 
of  the  audiences.    With  the  advent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  however,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  California 
drama.    The  generous  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  lat- 
ter upon  her  first  appearance,  increased  with  each  suc- 
cessive performance.    To  her  was  confided  the  task  of 
developing  the  rich  resources  from  the  golden  mines  of 
the  old  dramatists,  and  of  enriching  the  Pacific  stage  with 
the  brightest  gems  of  histrionic  ability. 

Mr.  Lewis  Baker,  having  assumed  managerial  duties, 
labored  with  unceasing  and  praiseworthy  assiduity  to  re- 
form existing  abuses.  He  introduced  a  strict  and  severe 
discipline,  had  careful  rehearsals,  and  paid  all  needful  at- 
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tention  to  the  necessary  accessories  of  the  stage.  Under 
such  auspices,  the  citizens  were  presented  with  entertain- 
ments of  a  refined  character,  and  in  a  style  of  excellence 
fully  equaled  to  those  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  managerial  responsibili- 
ties assumed  by  Mr.  Baker,  from  the  following  statement 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  conducting  of  a  San 
Francisco  theater:  The  rent  alone  amounted  to  $30,000 
a  year;  the  salary  lists,  including  artists,  musicians, 
painters,  carpenters,  etc.,  varied  from  $3,200  to  $3,600  a 
week,  without  estimating  the  large  amount  paid  to  stars, 
which  has  sometimes  exceeded  $6,000  for  six  successive- per- 
formances. The  additional  expenses  for  lighting,  print- 
ing, advertising,  supernumeraries,  dresses,  etc.,  make  up 
an  amount  sufficiently  large  to  deter  any  one  from  enter- 
ing rashly  upon  such  an  enterprise. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1854,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  took 
farewell  of  the  California  public,  having  succeeded  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  theatrical  representations  from 
the  low  and  confused  condition  in  which  inexperienced 
management  had  kept  it  reduced.  During  the  eighteen 
months  of  Mr.  Baker's  control  of  the  "Adelphi"and 
"  American,"  the  improvement  in  the  style  of  entertain- 
ment was  such  as  to  secure  for  him  the  sincere  thanks  and 
hearty  support  of  the  public.  He  was  a  young  man — 
almost  a  tyro  in  years — when  he  came  to  San  Francisco. 
Very  early  in  life  he  had  manifested  a  yearning  for  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  when  his  family  removed  to 
Texas,  had  originated  a  theater  at  Galveston.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  connected  with 
the  two  theaters  at  Corpus  Christi,  where  General  Taylor's 
division  was  stationed.  He  subsequently  performed  in 
the  northern  cities,  and  like  his  wife,  had  already  earned 
a  well-merited  reputation.  As  a  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  acquired  a  competency  in 
California,  and  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  among 
old  friends,  and  enjoying  life  amid  the  most  pleasing  as- 
sociations of  their  youth. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  the  "  Metropolitan,"  the  most  mag- 
nificient  temple  of  histrionic  art  in  America,  was  built, 
and  opened  on  December  24th,  by  Mrs.  Catharine  N. 
Sinclair.  On  the  26th,  two  evenings  later,  at  the  old 
"American,"  now  eclipsed  by  the  grandeur  of  its  greater 
rival,  and  on  the  point  of  closing,  there  appeared  one, 
who  came  friendless  and  unannounced  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  but  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
theatrical  affairs  at  this  place,  Miss  Matilda  Heron.  This 
young  lady  had  left  Philadelphia  for  San  Francisco  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  George  W.  Lewis,  her  agent  (a  gentleman 
long  and  extensively  known  among  theatrical  people), 
who  having  died  on  the  route,  she  accordingly  landed  un- 
knowing and  unknown.  Several  gentlemen,  however, 
having  heard  of  her  coming,  and  being  informed  of  her 
attainments,  actively  interested  themselves  in  her  behalf, 
and  succeeded  in  filling  the  old  theater  on  the  night  of 
her  appearance,  despite  the  attraction  of  the  "  Metropol- 
itan," with  its  new  scenery  and  decorations,  and  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  its  gifted  proprietress,  aided  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Murdock,  of  Philadelphia  (who  had  obtained 
great  popularity  in  California),  and  a  very  excellent  stock 
company.  Miss  Heron  appeared  as  Bianca,  supported, 
by  Mr.  Baker,  as  Fazio,  and  was  greeted  and  sustained 
throughout  the  performance  with  an  enthusiasm  almost 
unequaled.  Her  success  was  unrivaled,  and  her  whole 
engagement,  and  a  succeeding  one  at  the  "Metropoli- 
tan," won  for  her  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  actress. 
The  San  Franciscans  claim  the  development  of  her  rare 
talents.  Two  years  before  she  had  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  pupil  of  Mr.  Peter  Richings,  and  had  since 
played  various  satisfactory  engagements  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  but  without  creating  the  sensation  her  merits  de- 
served, to  which  merits  alone  she  owed  her  success  in 
the  far  West.  Performers  appearing  here  need  expect 
little  aid  from  claquerism.  Intelligent  audiences  are  pre- 
pared to  reward  the  meritorious,  and  as  surely  condemn 
the  upstart.  The  press  is  untrammeled;  editors  are  men 
of  superior  literary  attainment,  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  prostitute  their  pens  for  tempting  rewards.  Hence, 
theatrical  criticisms  are  distinguished  in  San  Francisco 
journals  for  their  unbiassed  justice,  and  may  be  relied  on 
as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  those  competent  to  decide. 
By  such  a  test  was  Miss  Heron  tried  and  lauded.  Her 
chief  merit  was  found  in  her  perfect  naturalness  of  man- 
ner; the  total  absence  of  those  screamings,  rantings  and 
gesticulations  which  have  grown  up  rank  and  deep- 
rooted  weeds  on  the  dramatic  field.  It  is  this  feature 
that  causes  the  superfical  looker-on  to  regard  her  efforts 
with  indifference ;  that  failed  to  gain  for  her  a  merited 
eclat  from  the  less  critical  people  of  the  East ;  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Californians.  It  is  a  human  being 
that  performs — not  an  unnatural  contortion ;  the  charac- 
ters represented  appear  before  you — the  author's  ideas, 
interpreted  and  embellished  by  the  artiste's  genius.  Miss 
Heron  has  thus  been  an  eminent  reformer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia stage.  Actors  and  actresses  have  subdued  their 
rantings  under  her  influence,  and  adopted  a  more  life- 
like style  of  performing.  Hence,  the  vast  improvement 
in  theatrical  representations  in  this  city,  even  in  mediocre 
players.  Audiences  have  something  at  which  to  listen ; 
attention  is  riveted  on  the  play.  The  peanut-eaters  of 
the  upper  circles,  and  the  gentlemanly  loafers  of  the 
parquet,  have  been  subdued  into  gentility;  the  quiet  de- 
corum of  the  parlor  has  supplanted  the  noisy  bustle  of 


the  circus;  even  riotous  applause  is  regarded  as  inappro- 
priate. For  several  months  Miss  Heron  followed  up  her 
brilliantly  successful  career,  and  left  in  June  on  a  tem- 
porary visit  to  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  loaded  with  the 
most  substantial  evidences  of  the  sincere  affections  of  a 
host  of  admiring  friends,  and  a  discriminating  and  gener- 
ous public.  San  Franciscans  regard  her  triumph  as  their 
own,  since  through  them  alone  her  merits  were  discov- 
ered, acknowledged  and  rewarded. 

Other  theaters  have  grown  up  in  this  city.  The  "San 
Francisco  Hall,"  a  neat  little  temple,  was  erected  in 
Washington  street,  above  and  near  Montgomery  street, 
early  in  1853,  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  has 
had  some  talented  performers  on  its  boards.  The  "Olym- 
pic," another  small  theatre,  now  closed,  was  opened  in 
the  Armory  Hall  building,  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sansome  streets,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  jyear.  This 
had  but  a  very  brief  and  sickly  existence.  The  French 
population  have  likewise  another  theater,  the  "Union," 
in  Commercial  street  above  Kearny,  which  for  a  short 
time  was  devoted  exclusively  tdthe  performances  of  that 
class  of  people.  It  was  subsequently  opened  by  Miss 
Laura  Keene,  who  is  now  (July,  1854)  giving  popular  en- 
tertainments there  with  a  very  good  American  stock  com- 
pany. The  Germans  and  Chinese  have  each  likewise 
had  places  where  entertainments  adapted  to  their  respect- 
ive national  tastes  have  been  furnished.  The  Orientals 
particularly  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  support  of 
their  countrymen's  enterprise.  Opera  troupes  and  ballet 
companies,  Italian,  German.  Spanish,  Mexican,  French, 
and  English  have  at  various  times  claimed  and  obtained 
a  liberal  share  of  the  public  patronage. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  history 
of  the  corps  dramatique.  The  exalted  rank  and  large 
patronage  attending  the  legitimate  drama  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  deserved  the  account  we  have  given.  In  its 
theaters,  the  greatest  talent  of  the  world  now  regularly 
appear,  to  enumerate  whom,  would  no  longer  belong  to 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  place,  to  which  we  seek 
to  confine  ourselves.  It  remains,  merely  to  mention,  in 
addition  to  those  whose  names  have  already  occurred,  a 
few  of  the  many  eminent  performers  and  dramatic  pioneers 
in  the  city.  Among  the  "stars"  that  have  visited  San 
Francisco  are  Mesdames  Anna  Bishop,  Anna  Thillon, 
Elisa  Biscaccianti,  Lola  Montez,  and  Misses  Catherine 
Hayes,  Susan  and  Kate  Dennin,  the  Rousset  sisters,  and 
Laura  Keene;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Booth,  James  E.  Murdock, 
and  J.  Hudson.  The  prominent  stock  performers  have 
been  Mesdames  Chapman,  Evrard,  Burrill,  Proctor, 
Robinson,  Thorne,  Waller,  Booth,  Celeste,  Claughley, 
Duprez,  Hambleton,  Judah,  Mansfield,  Montague,  Pelby 
and  Woodward;  Misses  Carpenter,  Chapman,  Coad,  Ed- 
munds, Oceana  Fisher,  Kate  Gray  and  Julia  Gould; 
Messrs.  Baker,  Barry,  J.  B.  Booth,  jr.,  Edwin  Booth, 
Chapman,  Collins,  Coad,  Evrard,  Hambleton,  Haywood, 
Kent,  King,  McGowan,  Maryatt,  Samuel  Murdock, 
Proctor,  Robinson,  Ryer,  Thorne,  Thompson,  Venua, 
Waller  and  Wilder. 

The  gay  populace  of  San  Francisco,  however,  found 
other  sources  of  popular  diversion  than  those  just  men- 
tioned. During  1849,  1850  and  '51  the  toreos — bull-baits, 
at  the  Mission,  were  largely  attended.  Now,  in  the  same 
vicinity  are  two  race-courses,  probably  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world,  where,  especially  on  Sundays,  the  day 
usually  selected  for  all  these  exhibitions,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  fleet  steeds  of  California  are  matched 
against  each  other,  to  the  detight  of  interested  multitudes. 

Russ's  Garden,  a  short  distance  from  the  thickly-popu- 
lated portion  of  the  city,  between  the  Mission  road  and 
the  south  beach,  also  affords  the  weary  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relaxation  away  from  the  scene  of  their  toil. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  and  popular  places 
of  resort  in  the  vicinity.  Hither  celebrations,  excursions, 
and  the  like  rejoicings,  are  held  by  societies  and  coteries 
on  their  various  anniversaries  and  fete  days ;  while  con- 
tinually gay  carriage-loads  or  cavalcades,  or  solitary  in- 
dividuals, mounted  or  on  foot,  wend  their  way  thither 
and  amuse  themselves  about  the  pleasant  grounds  with 
games,  athletic  feats,  or  merry  feasting.  In  the  spacious 
amphitheater  at  this  place,  sundry  interesting  public  ex- 
hibitions are  occasionally  given  to  amuse  the  crowds  that 
here  assemble. 

In  1850  a  company  of  mode/  artists  exhibited  at  the 
Parker  House  with  very  poor  success ;  and  even  Dr.  Col- 
Iyer's  company,  who  opened  rooms  on  a  greater  scale  in 
Commercial  street,  received  no  better  patronage — show- 
ing that  the  public  taste  was  not  so  vitiated  as  was  sup- 
posed. 

Balls  by  the  various  races  of  inhabitants,  carried  on 
according  to  their  peculiar  customs,  have  been  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  are  now  so  frequent  as  to  interest 
only  their  respective  participants.  The  German  Turn- 
vereins  amuse  themselves  at  their  gymnasia — while  in 
Battery  street,  between  California  and  Pine,  a  similar 
establishment,  kept  by  Mr.  Frank  Wheeler,  is  provided 
for  general  subscribers.  A  large  Music  Hall  has  been 
erected  in  Bush  street,  near  the  corner  of  Montgomery, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  and  here  quiet  folk  are  entertained 
with  concerts,  oratorios,  lectures,  fairs  and  the  like.  The 
"Mercantile  Library  Company, '  "Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,"  and  other  societies,  at  various  seasons 
every  year,  afford  the  literary  public  opportunities  of  list- 
ening to  scientific,  moral  and  other  instructive  discourses 
by  eminent  speakers. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN'S 

STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  scries  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list: 

.loel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Etfliert  I'raddoek,  author  of  the  famous  "In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Itiimett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
.1.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  1*.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

fount  1'liapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

Philip  Itourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scriisnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  .lewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlantic,  and 
of  several  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  exploier,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Itichard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  Euska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

lirander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  H.  ISoyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

Louise  ('handler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
eli-t. 

Octave  Thauet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers.  i 

Mary  E.  w  ilk  ins.  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  H.  t'atherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

J.  Esteil  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

E.  t'.  Kaylor,  whose  work  in  Lipimncott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mary  Iteale  Itrainerd,  whose  story,  "Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Br ainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Henry  A.  ISeers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 
"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century, 

Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 


PREMIUMS. 


Every  full-year  subscriber  to 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 

Will  i«ceive  a  copy  of 

WHITEHEAD'S  FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COOKERY, 

THE  BEST  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


In  addition  to  over  Soo  recipes,  it  contains  a  series  of  Menus  for  evcry-day 
meals  and  for  private  entertainments,  with  minute  directions  for  aaking 
every  dish  named. 

THIS  PKEMIUM  will  be  given  to  every 'person  who  pays  for  one  year's 
subscription  ($4)  to  The  San  Franciscan,  in  advance. 


For  ten  yearly  subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $40,  ten  copies  of  The 
San  Franciscan  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  to  one  or  separate  addresses, 

and  a  copy  of  ' 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY: 

1,928  pages.  11B, 000  words,  5,000  engravings;  4  pages  of  colored  plates.  It 
has  -,ooo  more  words  than  any  other  American  dictionary,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  engravings.  It  also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9,700  noted  persons.  Bound  in  sheep, 
marble  edge,  plain  or  stamped  sides. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal  note  or  money 
order,  and  srtould  be  addressed  to  WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

490  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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WOMAN'S  GREATEST  GRIEVANCE. 


The  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  have  long  been  aware  that  some  unknown 
obstacle  lay  in  the  path  of  woman's  progress  and  kept 
her  second  in  the  race.  The  most  indefatigable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  discover  it ;  every  inch  of  ground  has 
been  carefully  traveled  over  and  subjected  to  the  severest 
scrutiny.  The  wildest  speculations  have  been  advanced. 
"  It  is  the  baleful  effect  of  household  drudgery,  which 
dwarfs  and  blunts  her  higher  perceptions  and  aspirations," 
cries  one.  "  Nay,"  cries  another,  "high  philosophy  has 
had  its  birth  in  the  kitchen,  the  grandest  labor-saving  in- 
ventions have  been  conceived  over  range  and  washtub ; 
and  as  to  the  broomstick — well,  perhaps  the  less  said  of 
the  broomstick  the  better;  but  all  the  civilized  world 
recognize  its  efficacy  in  the  settlement  of  domestic  dis- 
putes. Say,  rather,  that  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  mater- 
nity so  depress  her  spirit  and  contract  her  interests  that 
she  becomes  incapable  of  rising  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  and  action."  "Wrong!"  cries  a  third;  "The 
sweetest  songs  that  were  ever  sung,  the  noblest  verses  ever 
written,  sprang  from  the  fullness  of  a  mother's  heart  as 
she  hung  over  the  cradle  of  her  child  or  lulled  a  baby  to 
sleep  upon  her  breast." 

"  Give  us  equal  facilities  for  education,  and  see  what  we 
will  do!"  was  the  cry  of  feminine  America  twenty  years 
ago.  The  colleges  all  over  the  land  flung  wide  their  doors 
in  response.  One  by  one  the  various  professions  extended 
a  reluctant  hand  of  fellowship.  All  to  small  effect! 
The  girls  put  their  male  competitors  to  the  mettle,  it  is 
true,  and  carried  off  class  honors  as  gracefully  as  they 
wore  their  new  bonnets  to  baccalaureate  sermons.  They 
won  degrees  as  doctors,  and  were  admitted  to  the  ministry 
and  to  the  bar.  A  few  years  passed  by,  and  the  men  of 
their  classes  held  proud  and  honored  positions,  or  achieved 
substantial  success  in  commercial  life;  but  the  girls 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  are  rarely  heard  from  except  in 
out-of-the-way  country  places  or  as  waging  a  losing  fight 
in  the  crowded  cities.  Their  most  ardent  partisans  are 
nonplused;  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  ranks  of  female 
suffragists  are  absorbed  in  the  vexed  question.  The  ob- 
jects of  their  solicitude  have  been  put  through  courses  of 
physicial  training ;  they  have  been  advised  to  walk,  take 
cold  baths,  ride  tricycles,  and  throw  aside  corsets.  Petti- 
coats have  been  exchanged  for  a  modified  form  of  panta- 
loons, without  any  pronounced  ascension  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  vide  the  case  of  Sister  Stow,  of  our  own  city. 
Ambitious  women,  determined  that  no  petty  prejudices 
should  thwart  their  desire  to  attain  the  level  of  independ- 
ent manhood,  have  even  essayed  mild  forms  of  masculine 
vices,  indulging  in  cigarettes  and  spirituous  lipuors  on 
the  sly.  But  haughty  man  still  maintains  his  traditional 
preeminence. 

The  whole  secret  of  man's  supremacy  can  be  explained 
in  a  single  word  -.—pockets! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  clue  has  not  been  discovered  be- 
fore, for  these  advantages  are  cumulative,  and  the  result 
of  a  slow  and  insidious  growth.  When  the  boy-baby 
passes  from  short  cambric  dresses  into  kilt  suits,  he  finds 
himself  the  proud  possessor  of  two  pockets.  Two  points 
ahead  of  his  sister,  who  has  none.  At  six  he 
graduates  from  kilts  into  knickerbockers,  with  two  side 
pockets  and  a  hip  pocket  in  his  pantaloons,  and  three 
pockets  in  his  coat.  Five  points  in  advance  of  his  sister, 
who  has  one  pendulous  receptacle  for  her  personal  pos- 
sessions let  into  a  seam  of  her  skirt.and  never  to  be  found 
when  she  wants  it.  At  ten  the  boy's  coat  becomes  a 
cut-away,  and  he  is  given  a  vest.  Four  more  pockets.  Nine 
points  ahead  of  his  sister,  who  is  in  a  state  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, with  the  same  miserable  little  bag,  forever 
eluding  search  in  her  skirt.  So  it  goes  on,  until  at  matu- 
rity the  average  civilized  man  has  four  pockets  in  his  panta- 
loons; two  lower  outside  pockets  in  his  vest,  one  upper 
pocket,  a  watch  pocket,  and  an  inside  pocket;  one  inside 
breast  pocket  to  his  coat,  one  outside  breast  pocket, 
cigar  and  car-fare  pockets  two  coat-tail  pockets,  and  five 
pockets  in  his  overcoat,  aggregating,  when,  full  clothed,  a 


total  of  twenty  pockets.  He  is  armed  and  equipped  for 
every  walk  of  life.  If  a  physician,  he  can  at  once  lay  his 
hand  upon  any  desired  article,  for  he  has  separate  recep- 
tacles for  his  medicines,  room  for  a  full  complement 
of  useful  surgical  implements,  bandages,  thermometer, 
court-plaster,  bills,  death  certificates  and  undertakers' 
cards.  If  a  clergyman,  he  can  prt  in  separate  places  and 
beyond  all  possibility  of  embarrassing  confusion, spectacles, 
prayer-book,  sermon,  pocket-comb,  hem-stitched  hand- 
kerchief for  wiping  his  brow  and  cotton  ditto  for  blowing 
his  nose,  hand-glass  for  examining  the  set  of  his  beard 
and  necktie,  cough  troches  and  peppermint  drops,  the 
three  days'  notice  served  upon  him  by  an  irate  landlord, 
unpaid  household  bills,  and  the  notice  of  a  missionary 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  reformation  and  relief  of 
the  natives  of  the  Cannibal  islands.  If  a  literary  man,  he 
carries  with  him  a  traveling  reference  library,  consisting 
of  pocket  dictionaries  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  a 
"thesaurus," a  rhyming  dictionary,  ready-made  sentiments 
for  autograph  albums,  note-books,  stylographic  pen,  an 
ivory-handled  stiletto  with  which  to  stab  any  editor  who 
refuses  his  contributions,  a  pewter-cased  watch  with  which 
to  time  his  dying  agonies,  and  a  neat  obituary  poem  in 
commemoration  of  the  event. 

A  man's  pockets  give  method  and  precision  to  all  his 
habits  and  multiply  his  capabilites.  His  self-poise,  amia- 
bility and  capacity  may  all  be  accredited  to  his  tailor. 
That  women  are  perpetually  harassed  and  confused, 
and  lead  circumscribed  lives,  is  due  solely  to  their  insuf- 
ficiency of  pockets.  It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man reason  to  imagine  a  woman  succeeding  as  a  lawyer, 
or  surgeon,  distinguishing  herself  in  the  pulpit  or  in  litera- 
ture, rendering  any  material  aid  to  science,  or  advancing 
in  the  arts,  with  her  one  miserable  little  pocket  nestling 
in  the  folds  of  her  dress  or  playing  hide  and  seek  amid 
her  draperies.  If  any  still  doubt  the  proposition,  let  them 
pounce  upou  the  nearest  available  man,  or  possess  them- 
selves of  his  garments,  hermetically  sealing  the  entrance 
to  every  one  of  his  pockets  with  a  single  exception,  and 
observe  how  soon  he  will  become  bankrupt  in  his  busi- 
ness, ruined  in  his  profession,  and  lost  to  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

There  is  one  comfort  in  surveying  this  dismal  state  of 
affairs.  Hereafter  there  need  be  no  time  wasted  upon  gym- 
nastic exercises,  no  exhaustive  battles  fought  for  scholas- 
tic honors ;  no  more  stage  oratory  or  useless  lobbying  in 
legislative  halls.  It  is  to  her  dressmaker,  and  not  to  the 
law-maker,  that  woman  must  look  for  her  disenthrall- 
ment.    m 

The  reassembling  of  Congress  will  be  marked  by  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Senator  Beck's  speech  on  the  nullification  of  the 
Silver  law  by  the  administration  made  a  profound  sensa- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  silver  men  are  determined  to 
force  the  fighting.  The  contest  will  be  taken  up  after  the 
recess,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have  a 
chance  to  explain  why  he  has  disobeyed  the  law.  Mr. 
Manning  has  overruled  the  Silver  law  in  the  same  arbi- 
trary manner  that  he  overruled  the  Exclusion  act  and  the 
traditional  policy  of  paying  the  debt.  The  vast  accumu- 
lation of  cash  in  the  treasury  is  of  itself  enough  to  pro- 
voke congressional  inquiry.  Five  hundred  millions  is  a 
sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  possible  requirements  of  the 
government,  and  the  customary  method  of  keeping  the 
books  would  show  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  millions  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
That  the  treasury  statements  do  not  show  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  due  to  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Secretary  and 
his  man  Jordan.  A  congressional  investigation  is  likely 
to  result  in  calling  in  a  large  amount  of  interest-bearing 
bonds.  Such  a  result  may  displease  the  national  banks, 
but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  that 
the  celebrated  "marriage  contract"  produced  by  Miss 
Hill  in  the  Sharon  suit  is  a  forgery,  follows  a  practically 
unanimous  public  opinion.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  wishes,  opinions,  or  sympathies  of  the  public, 
or  with  whatever  approval  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  was 
greeted,  the  year  that  has  elapsed  has  brought  about  a 
very  different  feeling.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  court's 
language  is  that  Miss  Hill  is  an  adventuress  who  en- 
deavored by  fraud  and  perjury  to  get  a  share  in  the 
property  of  an  immoral  millionaire,  and  this  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  opinion  of  everybody  who  has  followed  the 
case.  The  minor  agents  of  the  fraud  are  gradually  get- 
ting their  just  deserts,  and  the  sentence  of  two  of  them 
last  week  to  five  years' imprisonment  for  perjury  must  have 
been  a  disagreeable  hint  of  possible  consequences  to  the 
principals  in  the  plot. 


The  great  question  of  English  politics  is  the  government 
of  Ireland.  The  political  ability  of  Parnell  has  been  the 
one  cause  that  has  forced  this  question  to  the  front,  and 
the  coming  session  of  Parliament  will  witness  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  a  long  contest.  The  demands  of  the 
Irish,  as  formulated  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  amount  prac- 
tically to  a  separation,  vailed  under  the  name  of  a  col- 
ony. The  tie  that  binds  the  self-governing  colonies  to 
England  is  wholly  one  of  sentiment.  As  the  Irish  senti- 
ment is  hostile  to  England,  the  position  of  Ireland  with 
an  Irish  parliament  would  be  one  of  virtual  independ- 
ence. That  England  will  grant  the  right  of  secession  is 
not  to  be  .believed.  There  are  Englishmen  who  advise 
"  peace  at  any  price,"  just  as  there  was  a  similar  class  in 
this  country  in  1861 ;  but  that  England  will  consent  to 
have  a  hostile  power  established  on  her  most  vulnerable 
side,  without  a  long  and  bloody  war,  is  hardly  probable. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  it  would  pay  England 
to  fight  now  while  she  commands  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  rather  than  to  wait  till  those  resources 
were  in  hostile  hands.  The  lowest  concessions  that  the 
Irish  are  disposed  to  accept  are  unknown.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor's programme  is  naturally  the  extreme  demand,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  has  left  the  way  open  to  accept  almost  any 
substantial  reform.  The  result  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  local  government  by  the  various  provinces,  without 
the  power  to  levy  custom  dues  or  support  military  power. 


The  following  paragraph  may  furnish  the  Prohibitionists 

with  food  for  reflection  : 

The  mayors  of  the  chief  cities  of  Iowa  recently  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Des  Moines,  and  agreed  upon  a  Local  Option  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature.  A  table  was  present  showing  that, 
in  twenty  large  towns,  under  the  Prohibitory  law,  the  number  of 
Saloons  has  increased  over  sixty  per  cent. 

The  Iowa  Prohibitory  law  is  as  strong  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  and  under  this  law  the  consumption  of  liquor 
in  the  state  has  actually  increased.  Practical  reformers 
will  be  inclined  to  contrast  this  result  with  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin under  a  high-license  law.  Towns  in  the  latter  states 
are  allowed  to  assess  licenses  up  to  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  number  of  saloons  has  greatly  decreased,  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  the  attendant  crimes  are 
much  fewer,  and  the  saloons  pay  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  As  the  actual  consumption  of 
liquor  likewise  shows  a  small  but  satisfactory  decrease, 
the  high-license  states  make  a  very  good  showing  beside 
their  prohibition  sisters. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the  validity  of  search 
warrants  issued  for  the  finding  and  seizure  of  lottery 
tickets.  We  trust  that  this  will  encourage  the  police  to 
commence  a  vigorous  warfare  upon  this  evil.  The  Louis- 
iana swindle  is  working  great  moral  and  financial  harm  to 
the  city,  and  its  trade  should  be  suppressed.  Good  ob- 
servers estimate  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month 
goes  out  of  this  city  and  into  the  pockef,  of  the  New  Or- 
leans gang.  The  money  returned  in  prizes  to  men  whose 
names  are  not  in  the  directory  would  amount — if  we  credit 
the  Chronicle  romances — to  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars.    In  any  case  the  lottery  is  a  profitable  business. 

The  approval  of  the  Laundry  ordinance  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune.  It  is  often 
the  province  of  courts  to  thwart  any  effort  to  regulate  evils, 
and  to  make  laws  in  favor  of  criminals  instead  of  in  sup- 
port of  order  and  justice.  It  is  now  possible  that  the 
recent  Chinatown  ordinance  may  be  sustained.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  done  mostly  as  it  listeth  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  has  become  a  convert  to  the  anti-Chinese 
cause.  We  congratulate  the  court  upon  its  change  of 
heart.   

New  York  holds  the  championship  for  political  sensa- 
tions. The  home  of  Tweed,  John  Kelly,  and  the  Mug- 
wump, has  capped  its  fame  by  producing  a  Democrat  who 
declines  an  office.  John  Bigelow,  who  was  appointed 
Sub-Treasurer  at  New  York,  has  declined  to  take  the 
position.  If  Mr.  Bigelow  should  ever  get  into  trouble  he 
would  do  well  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  California 
Democrats.  His  recent  action  would  secure  his  acquittal 
on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  reelection  of  Grevy  to  the  presidency  of  the  French 
republic,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
the  National  Assembly,  is  a  significant  and  cheering  event. 
It  is  an  indication  that  the  moderate  Republicans  are  still 
dominant  in  the  government.  The  last  election  showed 
that  the  moderates  formed  a  majority  of  the  voters;  and 
it  argues  well  for  the  stability  of  the  republic  that  they 
have  been  able  to  impress  their  ideas  upon  the  govern- 
ment. 


THE:   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  stife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


THE  MUTINY  ON  THE  "OCEAN  QUEEN." 

At  the  request  of  a  literary  friend  I  take  up  the  writing 
of  an  occurrence  on  May  15,  1864,  nearly  one  year  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

In  complying  with  this  request,  I  have  before  me  the 
official  report  made  to  the  Navy  Department,  on  reach- 
ing the  United  States,  dated  the  5th  and  10th  of  June, 
and  also  the  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  my  trial  by 
court-martial,  published  in  the  New  York  Army  and 
Navy ' Journal ',  of  about  August  20,  1864.  I  may  as 
well  remark  that  during  my  naval  life  I  have  never  had 
other  charges  preferred  against  me  than  those  now  re- 
ferred to. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1864, 1  found  myself  in  Balti- 
more, and  my  sea  outfit  somewhere  else,  as  I  had  recent- 
ly been  relieved  from  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  had  been  ordered  to  report  by  letter  to 
Rear-Admiral  Gregory,  then  at  New  York,  for  any  duty 
to  which  he  might  assign  me. 

Upon  a  telegraphic  order  received  from  the  depart- 
ment, I  found  myself  obliged  to  leave  on  the  first  train 
for  New  York,  where  I  must  go  on  board  the  Aspinwall 
mail  steamer  Ocean  Queen  and  take  charge  of  a  draft  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men.  These  men  had  been 
transferred  from  the  army,  under  a  general  order,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  enlisting  seamen;  the  high  boun- 
ties then  paid  for  army  enlistment  had  enticed  seamen 
to  enlist  as  soldiers,  as  part  of  some  state  quota. 

My  time  was  so  limited  that  I  had  not  even  a  change 
of  linen  after  arriving  in  New  York,  nor  time  to  supply  it 
by  purchase,  and  was  indebted  to  a  fellow-passenger  for 
what  was  essential.  The  proverb  of  "Duty  before 
decency,"  so  dear  to  all  "men  of  the  sea"  (given  to  the 
world  by  Boatswain  Cheeks,  as  he  stood  in  the  ship's 
gangway  without  having  on  a  supposed  indispensable 
article  of  wearing  apparel — as  we  learn  in  Midshipman 
Easy),  braced  me  up  on  that  trying  occasion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  May — a  raw,  partially 
rainy  day — a  navy-yard  tug  came  alongside  the  Ocean 
Queen,  at  anchor  off  the  Battery.  The  men  were  hastily 
mustered  over  the  gangway.  Boatswain  Thomas  G. 
Bell,  who  came  with  the  draft,  was  ordered  to  report  to  me 
and  act  as  my  aid  in  taking  care  of  the  men  and  deliver- 
ing them  at  Panama  to  Captain  Richard  L.  Law,  then 
commanding  the  Cyane,  lying  in  that  harbor. 

We  went  to  sea  without  delay,  and  passed  outside  of 
Sandy  Hook  before  dark.  The  vessel  had  ten  hundred 
and  forty  passengers,  without  counting  my  command, 
many  of  whom  were  not  sailors,  merely  supposed  to  be, 
for  the  reason  that  soldiers  could  not  be  made  out  of 
them.  There  were  many  Liverpool  "dock-men,"  as  a 
certain  class  were  called  at  that  time.  They  were  in  all 
sorts  of  clothing,  the  greater  number  in  navy,  others  in 
army,  uniform,  and  several  in  that  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers. 

About  midnight  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel  sent 
for  me,  stating  that  several  of  the  men  wished  to  see  me. 
I  had  retired  several  hours  before,  but  arose,  dressed,  and 
went  to  see  them.  I  found  four  men  in  the  gangway,  and 
asked  why  they  called  me.  The  spokesman  said  they 
were  very  uncomfortable ;  there  was  no  room  between 
decks  and  they  had  to  lie  on  deck.  I  replied  that  I  knew 
they  were  uncomfortable ;  in  a  day  or  two  we  would  be 
in  a  pleasant  latitude,  and  in  the  meantime  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  finally  said  whisky  would 
make  it  all  right ;  I  told  them  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  would  make  it  all  wrong.  They  left  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  disappointment  or  anger — per- 
haps impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  interest  I  had  ex- 
pressed was  the  result  of  intimidation,  and  not  from  a 
disposition  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
those  under  me — a  not  unimportant  duty  of  all  officers 
under  whom  men  are  placed. 

The  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  sheltered  from  the 


I  weather  by  the  hurricane  deck,  assigned  as  the  quarters 
of  my  men,  was  in  my  belief  altogether  preferable 
to  the  crowded  steerage  below.  If  compared  to  the  expos- 
ure of  soldiers  in  the  field,  before  an  enemy,  not  only 
these  sheltered  quarters  but  the  food  itself  were  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

On  my  trial  by  court-martial  it  appeared  in  evidence 
1  that  the  first  night  out,  and  probably  previous  to  my  being 
called  to  see  these  men,  the  draft  had  been  canvassed  to 
;  ascertain  who  among  them  could  work  the  engine,  and 
what  their  other  qualifications  were  to  run  the  vessel. 
One  man  was  missing,  and  supposed  to  have  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  others;  the  cause  was  not  surmised,  but 
it  may  well  have  been  his  condemnation  of  the  plans  of 
the  ringleaders. 

The  following  morning  I  asked  several  of  the  men  as  to 
their  breakfast,  and  they  expressed  their  satisfaction  ;  but, 
finding  they  had  not  had  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  I 
made  a  request  of  Captain  Tinklepaugh,  who  commanded 
j  the  Ocean  Queen,  and  he  informed  me  that  in  the  future 
they  would  be  provided. 

In  the  afternoon  tin  pots  and  pans — the  dinner  furni- 
ture of  my  draft — were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  serv- 
ants of  the  steamer  who  waited  upon  the  men  were  beaten 
and  abused  to  such  a  degree  that  they  refused  to  serve. 
The  object  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  well-disposed 
from  getting  any  thing  to  eat,  and  thus  to  make  the  dissat- 
isfaction general.  I  at  once  detailed  a  number  of  colored 
people,  who  belonged  to  the  draft,  to  reset  and  replenish 
the  tables,  and  thus  prevented  the  well-disposed  from 
being  deprived  of  food. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel,  not  without  cause,  was  much 
concerned  by  reason  of  this  mutinous  conduct  and  the 
disrespectful  and  menacing  expressions  of  my  men,  and 
told  me  he  felt  much  disposed  to  put  into  Hampton  Roads 
and  get  rid  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  if  not  all  of  my  draft. 
Whilst  I  had  to  admit  that  the  conduct  and  language  of 
some  of  them  were  disrespectful  and  mutinous,  I  told  him 
I  hoped  he  would  pursue  his  voyage;  if  he  went  into 
Hampton  Roads  the  delay  would  be  serious,  and  I  felt 
satisfied  we  could  control  the  men. 

The  following  morning  I  was  in  the  act  of  inspecting 
their  breakfast,  when  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  Bussell,  one 
of  my  draft,  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner.  The 
breakfast  consisted  of  hard  bread,  coffee  or  tea,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  hominy  and  molasses.  I  then  became  con- 
vinced that  the  object  of  some  of  my  men  was  to  have  a 
difficulty,  quite  irrespective  of  any  treatment  which  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

Soon  after  breakfast  I  heard  Bussell  and  Kelly  in  con- 
versation with  Boatswain  Bell,  my  assistant.  They  de- 
clared they  had  eaten  nothing  since  they  had  been  on 
board;  if  their  dinner  that  day  was  not  such  as  they 
wished  they  would  certainly  go  aft  into  the  cabin  and 
help  themselves.  Kelly  said  he  had  once  aided,  on 
board  of  a  vessel  of  war,  to  knock  down  a  sentry  over  the 
spirit-room,  and  they  intended  to  do  as  well  on  board  of 
the  Ocean  Queen ;  he  knew  there  was  liquor  on  board, 
and  he  intended  to  have  it.  This  conversation,  although 
addressed  to  the  boatswain,  was  loud,  and  evidently  in- 
tended for  my  ear.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  their  dinner 
would  be  all  they  could  ask ;  that  I  had  spoken  to  the 
captain  on  that  subject;  but  their  proposition  to  go  aft 
and  help  themselves  was  quite  out  of  the  question,Band  if 
there  was  an  attempt  of  that  kind  they  would  certainly  be 
shot.  They  replied,  contemptuously,  that  they  were  quite 
accustomed  to  being  under  fire,  and  felt  no  alarm  what- 
ever. Kelly  added  that  they  regarded  me  as  a  very  well- 
disposed  person ;  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  I  would  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  for  their  comfort,  and  therefore 
I  had  not  been  harmed.  (The  previous  day  he  had  en- 
deavored to  provoke  me  into  an  attempt  to  put  him  in 
irons,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  rupture  and  fight.)  I  did 
not  reply  to  these  last  remarks,  so  insulting  to  my  position 
and  to  the  obligations  that  belong  to  the  service.  I  felt 
that  through  this  total  forgetfulness  of  their  obligations 
the  existence  of  the  many  passengers  on  board  of  the 
vessel  was  seriously  menaced.  I  turned  to  many  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  draft,  whose  air  was  quiet  and 
well-behaved,  and  told  them  if  there  should  be  violence 
on  board  the  vessel  I  hoped  all  the  well-disposed  would 
absent  themselves  from  the  immediate  scene;  that  none 
should  be  present  unless  they  wished  to  be  participants. 
I  asked  that  they  would  communicate  what  I  had  said  to 
the  other  men,  as  I  would  regret  very  much  if  any  of 
them  should  be  killed  by  accident. 

Afterwards  I  congratulated  myself  on  this  forethought, 
as  my  advice  was  acted  upon  not  only  by  those  who  had 
no  evil  design,  but  also  by  ten  or  fifteen  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  abet  the  leaders  as  far  as  they  could  do  so  with- 
out encountering  the  perils  inseparable  from  a  violent  con- 
tempt of  lawful  authority. 

Soon  after,  in  a  conversation  with  Captain  Tinkle- 
paugh, he  informed  me  that  the  attitude  of  some  of  my 
men  convinced  him  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  shoot 
them  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  command  and  of  the  pas- 
sengers intrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  he  wished  my  pre- 
sence when  it  became  necessary.  I  replied,  that  if  the 
necessity  arrived,  I  thought  it  belonged  to  me  to  recognize 
the  fact  by  giving  the  order  to  fire;  to  which  he  assented, 
with  evident  relief,  but  added  that  he  hoped  I  would  not 
defer  it  until  the  men  overpowered  us  and  had  actual  pos- 
session of  the  vessel.    I  told  him  I  would  guard  well  that 


point;  and  he  appeared  satisfied,  although  deeply  a 
cerned  for  the  safety  of  his  command. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  vessel  was  a  side- 
wheel  steamer;  just  abaft  the  wheel-houses  a  strong  par- 
tition was  built  of  open  woodwork,  reaching  to  the  hurri- 
I  cane  deck.   The  one  on  the  starbord  side  was  kept 
;  securely  fastened,  and  a  strong  door  that  could  be  locked 
was  used  on  the  port  side,  near  which  was  the  hatchway 
[  to  the  cabin  below.    This  gangwag  was  then  the  neces- 
sary point  of  attack,  unless  it  came  from  over  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  with  very  imperfect  ladders  to  reach  it  from 
the  open  deck  forward  of  the  men. 

At  two  p.  m.  the  dinner  was  served  to  the  draft,  and, 
as  previously  instructed,  Boatswain  Bell  called  the  princi- 
pal malcontents  to  look  at  and  pronounce  upon  it.  It 
consisted  of  very  good  fresh  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  hard 
bread  of  excellent  quality,  and  tea  or  coffee  as  preferred. 
Kelly  and  Bussell,  in  answer  to  the  boatswain's  inquiry, 
said  that  the  dinner  was  satisfactory,  and  added,  doubt- 
less with  irony,  "  perfectly  so."  Their  feigned  dissatisfac- 
tion up  to  that  time  had  been  but  a  pretext  for  the  evil 
conduct  intended,  which  they  now  proceeded  to  carry  in- 
to effect.  The  boatswain,  not  accustomed  to  irony  from 
sailors,  was  quite  deceived,  and,  coming  to  me,  said  there 
would  be  no  difficulty;  that,  on  inspecting  their  dinner, 
the  men  had  expressed  themselves  "  perfectly  satisfied." 
This  averment  on  his  part  did  not  deceive  me.  The  ear- 
nest manner  and  excited  expression  of  countenance  of  the 
persons  I  looked  down  upon  from  the  hurricane  deck, 
where  I  was  seated,  were  full  of  meaning.  I  was  armed 
with  a  navy  revolver,  which,  however,  was  not  visible. 

Captain  Tinklepaugh  was  in  the  port  gangway  and  near 
at  hand.  All  armed  with  large  revolvers  were  Chief 
Engineer  Phelps,  Dr.  Gibbs  of  the  vessel,  Dr.  Woodward 
(a. passenger),  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  boatswain;  also  some 
others  who  had  been  made  aware  of  the  intended  attack. 

A  messenger  from  Captain  Tinklepaugh,  who  knew 
where  I  had  stationed  myself,  informed  me  that  the  men 
had  made  an  attack  in  the  port  gangway.  I  hurriedly 
passed  aft,  and,  descending  the  ladder  from  the  hurricane 
deck,  saw  Kelly  with  his  hands  on  Captain  Tinklepaugh, 
thrusting  him  back  violently,  and  Bussel  engaged  in  like 
manner  with  the  chief  engineer.  A  third,  who  apparently 
first  endeavored  to  prevent  an  immediate  attack,  seeing  it 
ineffectual,  joined  ferociously  in  it,  whilst  a  dozen  or  more 
men  filled  up  the  rather  narrow  gangway  as  far  as  it  was 
visible. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  condition  of  affairs  I  gave  the 
command  to  fire,  and  immediately  shot  Kelly  dead  and 
snapped  my  pistol  at  the  third  man,  who  ran  as  soon  as 
the  shooting  began,  and  was  preceded  by  those  forward 
of  him  in  the  gangway.  Several  other  shots  were  fired  by 
the  gentlemen  referred  to,  one  of  whom  must  have  killed 
Bussell,  although  the  testimony  on  my  trial  attributed  it 
to  me.  Both  of  these  men  were  herculean  in  build — 
Kelly  some  inches  over  six  feet  in  height  and  Bussel 
somewhat  under  six  feet,  heavily  built  and  muscular. 
The  chief  engineer,  who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  Bussell,  had  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  widely  separated.  The  ball 
that  killed  Bussell  cut  lightly  a  part  of  the  flesh  between 
them.    No  other  injury  occurred  to  anyone. 

Captain  Tinklepaugh  suggested  at  once  that  we  could 
now  pursue  and  secure  the  other  men;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  some  hours  after  would  be  a  more  opportune 
time.  I  passed  almost  immediately  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  hurricane  deck ;  and  as  soon  as  I  gained  the  at- 
tention of  the  men,  and  there  was  silence,  I  said  that 
violence  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  had  been  met  by 
force,  and  that  two  or  three  of  their  number  had  been 
killed,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me  than  to  any  one  of  them.  I  had  to  thank  all  of  them 
except  a  small  number  for  their  excellent  conduct — the 
more  gratifying  because  it  implied  that  they  felt  they 
owed  a  duty  to  their  country  and  their  flag.  Three  loud 
and  spontaneous  cheers  greeted  me,  apparently  from 
every  man  in  sight.  On  a  further  attempt  to  cheer,  I 
told  them,  by  sign  and  word,  "enough,"  and  added  :  "Go 
to  your  dinner,  and  do  not  allow  the  occurrence  to  dis- 
turb you  in  the  least."  They  did  as  they  were  directed, 
without  excitement  or  confusion. 

Captain  Tinklepaugh  invited  some  of  the  draft  to  come 
aft  and  assist  in  preparing  the  dead  men  for  burial;  a 
clergyman  on  board  read  the  service,  in  the  presence  of 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  myself,  and  some  others,  and 
they  were  buried  before  the  greater  number  of  the  pas- 
sengers became  aware  of  the  occurrence. 

The  men  who  abetted  the  attack,  on  seeing  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  met,  rushed  forward  and  below,  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  be  pursued.  Some  of  them 
were  armed,  as  I  afterward  learned  through  the  steerage 
passengers,  and  a  large  number  had  knives.  Had  we 
followed  them  at  the  time,  some  of  us  would  doubtless 
have  been  killed  on  the  narrow  stairway,  or  when  below 
in  the  imperfect  light  of  the  steerage,  by  those  whose 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  light  and  found  it  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose. 

Very  soon  after  the  attack,  and  before  the  burial  of  the 
men,  I  went  below  to  dinner,  which  had  been  served  some 
time  before.  My  seat  was  nearthat  of  Justice  Field,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  family.  I  was 
asked  if  there  had  been  a  disturbance,  and  replied  there 
had  been  one  which  had  been  settled.    About  the  time 
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we  arose  from  the  table,  a  gentleman,  in  a  state  of'great 
excitement,  said  he  understood  several  men  had  been  shot 
on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  he  demanded  to  know  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

In  a  few  words  I  informed  every  one  of  the  facts  and 
the  situation.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  I 
was  asked  if  an  organization  for  defense  would  not  be  ad- 
visable. I  replied  that,  whilst  I  had  the  belief  that  no 
further  violence  would  occur,  there  was  no  reason  why 
any  thing  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
to  me  proper  that  those  having  arms  should  organize.  An 
officer  of  the  army,  whose  name,  I  regret,  is  not  remem- 
bered, then  took  the  names  of  such  gentlemen  as  offered 
themselves ;  and  thereafter  a  watch  was  kept  and  disposi- 
tions made  to  meet  any  attempt  to  seize  the  vessel,  which 
was  in  reality  the  object  of  the  attack. 

Sworn  statements  were  made  before  Justice  Field,  from 
such  persons  as  were  best  informed  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  The  kind  relations  that  I  have  since  borne  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  his  family,  who  were 
fully  informed,  would  have  tended  to  mollify  conscien- 
tious scruples  had  they  come  to  me  in  relation  to  this  af- 
fair. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  on  the  hurricane  deck,  seeing 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  those  who  had  composed  the 
original  party  of  malcontents,  I  informed  Captain  Tinkle- 
paugh  that  if  he  was  ready  to  have  them  put  in  irons  I 
would  send  them  up  to  him.  I  went  down  among  these 
men,  and  directed  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  go  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  where  they  would  be  put  in  irons.  The 
last  one  refused,  until  I  informed  him  that  he  had  better 
go  without  delay,  otherwise  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
live. 

Four  or  five  of  them  were  ironed  around  a  jackstay, 
with  a  kind  of  handcuff  that  an  expert  or  an  old  offender 
could  readily  spring  and  release  himself.  Coming  on 
•deck  about  sunset,  I  found  the  mate  putting  a  second 
pair  on  one  of  my  men,  who  wore  a  Confederate  uniform. 
On  asking  an  explanation,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
sprung  his  irons  and  was  walking  off,  when  he  was  brought 
back.  I  denied  him  the  luxury  of  a  second  pair  of  irons, 
and  told  the  mate  that  if  the  man  sprung  his  cuffs  again 
and  left,  simply  to  shoot  him  ;  to  which  the  mate  assent- 
ed. The  man  then  said  that  a  yarn  rope  would  hold  him, 
for  he  knew  the  respect  due  to  authority.  He  was  in- 
formed that  in  such  case  he  was  entirely  safe  from  harm 
for  the  present. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  we  had  passed  the  gulf  stream 
lying  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  from  that  time  on  until  we 
arrived  at  Aspinwall  had  the  balmy  weather  which  is  usu- 
ally found  at  sea  in  that  region.  In  the  passage  east  of 
Cuba  we  were  met  by  the  United  States  steamer  Nep- 
tune, Commander  Sanford,  whose  duty  was  to  guard 
these  mail  steamers  and  other  vessels  from  seizure  by 
Confederate  privateers.  He  accompanied  us  from  thence 
to  Aspinwall,  and  guarded  the  wharf  at  that  place  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  my  patriotic  sailors,  composed 
principally  of  what  might  properly  be  styled  the  "rough 
and  scruff'  of  all  creation,  with  doubtless  some  honora- 
ble exceptions. 

Captain  Sanford  informed  me  that  he  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  send  either  marines  or  officers  with  me  to  Panama; 
and  when  the  cars  moved  on  Boatswain  Bell  and  my- 
self were  alone  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber who  could  not  but  feel  that  "to  have  justice  done 
them"  was  in  no  degree  desirable.  The  train  was  special, 
and  had  no  passengers  other  than  myself  and  command, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions. 

The  boatswain  sat  at  one  end  of  the  train  and  I  at  the 
other;  on  the  steep  grades,  when  the  speed  was  slow,  a 
man  from  time  to  time  would  jump  off  and  make  for  the 
bush,  receiving  a  parting  salute  from  the  revolver  of  the 
boatswain  or  myself;  and  thus  the  draft  was  lessened  by 
some  ten  men.  Whether  we  killed  or  wounded  any  of 
them  I  never  learned. 

Many  more  would  doubtless  have  deserted  had  they 
not  deferred  their  object  until  reaching  Panama,  when, 
much  to  their  disgust,  they  found  themselves  in  a  large 
building,  with  marines  stationed  at  all  the  exits,  and  tugs 
in  waiting  to  transport  them  on  board  the  Cyane,  Captain 
Law,  who  was  in  the  harbor  and  ordered  to  receive  them.  1 

When  they  were  mustered  around  the  capstan,' as  is 
usual  in  vessels  of  war  in  making  a  transfer  of  men,  from  1 
time  to  time  I  would  call  a  halt  and  give  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  occasionally  say  :  "  If  you  have  a  mutiny 
on  board  shoot  this  man,  who  has  already  forfeited  his  life, 
and  inquire  about  the  matter  afterward.  You  will  find 
that  you  have  made  no  mistake."  I  was  informed  after-  ! 
ward  by  Captain  Law  that  he  never  had  such  obedient, 
respectful  men  under  his  command  as  those  I  delivered 
over  to  him  with  the  character  plainly  stated  in  a  number 
of  individual  cases. 

A  statement  of  all  the  facts  was  given  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, on  my  return  home  in  the  Ocean  Queen,  in  a  re-  J 
port  dated  June  5th,  which  closed  as  follows: 

I  have  been  minute,  perhaps  tedious,  in  furnishing  such  facts 
as  appeared  to  have  even  a  remote  bearing  upon  the  transactions 
detailed.  If  any  thing  should  suggest  itself  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion, I  will  be  much  pleased  to  answer,  as  definitely  as  may  be  in 
my  power,  any  inquiry  or  demand  of  the  department.  If,  in  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  any  doubt 
should  exist  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  my  action  in  the  occur- 
rence of  Sunday,  Slay  15th,  or  in  connection  therewith,  I  have  to 
request  a  court  of  inquiry. 


Ten  days  passed,  and  not  even  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  my  report  was  sent  me  by  the  department.  I 
then  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statements,  and  in  an 
accompanying  letter  wrote : 

I  have  to  ask  that  the  department  will  prefer  charges  and  order 
a  court-martial  upon  me,  taking  the  most  unfavorable  view  war- 
ranted by  the  sworn  statements  which  I  inclose.  As  no  one  in 
active  life  can  escape  from  the  malice  which  from  time  to  time 
arises  only  from  a  proper,  not  to  say  necessary,  exercise  of  author- 
!  ity,  I  think  it  due  me  that  my  conduct  should  be  officially  pro- 
nounced upon. 

With  the  same  disregard  of  courtesy,  it  may  be  said 
decency,  the  department  deigned  not  to  inform  me  of 
the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Perhaps  a  fortnight  later  a 
gentleman  came  to  my  residence  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  judge-advocate  of  a  naval  court-martial,  and 
;  had  a  very  disagreeable  duty  to  perform — the  presentation 
of  charges  for  my  trial.  I  assured  him  there  was  nothing 
disagreeable  about  that. 

Rear-Admiral  Breese  was  the  president  of  the  court. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  orders  to  hold  me  in  close 
|  confinement,  and  was  somewhat  perturbed  thereby.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  been  a  midshipman  under  his  command 
twenty-four  years  before ;  he  knew  how  far  he  could  rely 
upon  my  word.  I  would  not  venture  any  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  should  do,  but  he  could  rely  upon  my 
appearance — that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  me 
until  my  trial  was  concluded. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  naval  courts-martial  in  ses- 
sion. It  was  supposed,  if  the  department  sent  a  case  to 
the  one  it  was  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  to  the  other  a 
conviction.  I  appeared  before  the  last  named.  The  head 
of  the  court  was  a  highly  honorable  officer,  as  were  several 
others.  A  majority,  however,  were  "  crooked  sticks," 
"  black  sheep,"  and  imbeciles,  one  of  whom  had  the  idea 
of  the  Dutch  judge  who  asserted  that  when  a  man  was 
brought  before  him  he  should  be  condemned;  if  he  was 
not  a  culprit  he  would  not  have  been  brought  before  him : 
every  one  against  whom  the  department  preferred  charges 
was  necessarily  guilty. 

When  my  trial  was  called,  as  required  by  law,  I  was 
asked  if  I  desired  counsel.  I  replied  that  I  did  not,  ex- 
cept the  advice  and  assistance  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
James  Parker,  of  the  navy.  This  unheard-of  action  on 
my  part  greatly  disturbed  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  court,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  was  not  assigned  coun- 
sel against  my  wish.  Previous  to  my  trial,  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  under  whom  I  had  served,  wished  to  know 
who  I  intended  to  employ  as  counsel,  and  added  that  I 
should  have  one  of  the  ablest,  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
department  was  unfriendly  to  me. 

I  replied  that  I  knew  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  at- 
tempted mutiny  that  were  shown  in  the  sworn  statements 
and  would  appear  in  evidence.  Had  any  other  course 
been  pursued  by  me  I  would  have  been  culpable  to  a  de- 
gree. After  the  trial  I  was  not  willing  to  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  through  the  meshes  of  the  law  from  the  ability 
of  counsel,  and  therefore  would  have  none.  My  friend 
was  very  much  concerned  by  reason  of  my  resolve,  in 
which  I  persisted. 

All  of  the  witnesses  were  positive  in  relation  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  action,  and,  as  alluded  to  before,  the  chief 
engineer  stated  that  the  first  night  out  a  discussion  was  had 
amorrg  the  draft  as  to  who  could  take  charge  of  the  en- 
ginery and  do  this  and  that  after  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 

When  a  witness  before  the  court,  Captain  Tinklepaugh 
was  asked :  "Was  the  conduct  of  Commander  Ammen 
cool  and  collected  at  all  times  when  you  were  present, 
especially  during  the  attack  in  the  port  gangway,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  15th?" 

Answer — "It  was  unusally  so — unusally  cool  and  deter- 
mined; so  much  so  that  I  changed  my  mind,  because  he 
was  so  mild  at  first  that  I  didn't  expect  when  the  time  for 
action  came  he  would  be  prompt.  I  found  him,  how- 
ever, very  cool  and  determined — prompt  to  act.  Prior  to 
that  I  thought  he  was  very  mild  and  easy." 

Doubtless  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  the  testimony  on  my  trial  was  so  unequivocal,  es- 
tablishing the  absolute  necessity  of  my  action,  that  I  could 
not  be  condemned.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  department  prevented  one  word  of  commen- 
dation. What,  the  reader  may  ask,  had  I  done  to  have 
heaped  upon  me  this  attempt  at  injury?  I  was  the  friend 
of  an  officer  of  rank  and  merit  upon  whom  the  department 
had  opened  its  flood-gates  of  wrath  and  abuse!  "Only  that, 
and  nothing  more." 

Daniel  Ammen,  Rear- Admiral  U.  S.  N. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  25,  1885. 


A  person  struck  by  lightning  does  not  know  it,  the  fluid 
being  much  quicker  than  thought.    The  nerves  which  1 
convey  pain  are  rather  slow  in  their  power  to  convey  in-  , 
formation.    Stick  a  pin  in  the  tail  of  an  elephant,  and 
quite  a  perceptible  interval  occurs  before  the  noble  ani- 
mal gives  his  opinion  of  the  man  or  boy  at  the  end  of  the 
nervous  system  on  trial.    Lightning  does  its  work  before 
the  victim  knows  any  thing.  Two  men  were  struck  while 
taking  refuse  under  a  tree.    Both  were  carried  into  the 
house,  and  laid  out  for  dead.     One  of  them  revived,  ' 
and  after  weeks  of  suffering  and  infirmity  he  got  out  again  ! 
and  is  still  living.    He  said  that  he  knew  no  more  about 
having  been  struck  by  lightning  than  he  was  conscious  of  1 
having  lived  before  the  flood.    It  was  all  news  to  him  J 
when  told  of  the  fact. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY  M.  T.  II. 


There  is  no  smile  of  joyousness 

Upon  my  lip  to-night, 
A  shadow  rests  upon  my  heart 

Obscuring  all  its  light ; 
It  is  the  past— the  mournful  past, 

Whose  shadows  round  me  fall, 
And  Christmas  is  no  more  to  me 

A  joyous  festival ! 
I  look  around,  and  see  no  more 

The  friends  who  were  so  dear; 
No  more  their  tones  of  tenderness 

Fall  on  my  listening  ear; 
My  eyes  o'erflow  with  bitter  tears 

As  sadly  I  recall 
The  loved,  the  lost,  who  kept  with  me 

Their  Christmas  festival. 

They  are  all  gone— the  young,  the  brave, 

The  loved  of  life's  best  years; — 
They  are  all  gone,  and  I  am  left 

Alone  amid  my  tears. 
I  wonder  that  I  ever  smile 

When  I  remember  all; 
And  Christmas  is  no  more  to  me 

A  joyous  festival. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


Christmas  met  with  exceedingly  rough  usage  at  the 
hands  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  being  branded  as  a 
heathenish  interloper  and  forcibly  evicted,  with  every 
mark  of  infamy.  For  centuries  the  Christmas  observances 
and  ceremonies  were  pretty  much  identical  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed.  The  Yule-log  blazed  as  briskly,  and  the 
saturnalian  tomfooleries  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  or 
Lord  of  Misrule  were  as  popular  in  the  Land  of  Cakes 
as  ever  in  Merry  England.  But,  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Reformation  itself,  the  Scottish  legislature  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  election  of  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  Queens  of  May;  the  kirk 
enjoined  hard  work  on  Christmas-day,  as  on  all  other  old 
festivals ;  later  on,  covenanting  divines  even  used  the  lash 
of  ridicule  from  the  pulpit  to  enforce  their  restrictions. 
One  of  the  foremost  thus  delived  himself  in  a  sermon 
against  Christmas  observances:  "You  will  say,  sirs, 
'  Good  old  Yule-day!' but  I  tell  you  '  Good  old  Fool- 
day!'  You  will  say, '  It  is  a  brave  holiday ;'  but  I  tell  you, 
'  it  is  a  brave  belly-day ! ' " 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  suppress  the  old 
games  and  pageants,  the  Covenanters  met  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  their  interference  not  unfrequently  resulting 
in  open  riots,  both  in  town  and  country.    In  some  parts 
of  Scotland  they  were  successful,  in  a  measure,  not  in 
abolishing  the  Christmas  festivities  and  sports,  but  in 
transferring  them  to  what  is  called  Hogmanay,  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  eve  of  New-Year's  day.    In  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  Hebrides,  where 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous,  and  in  northeastern 
Scotland,  which  has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  episcopacy, 
the  members  of  these  denominations  keep  the  feasts  of 
their  respective  churches.    In  certain  of  these  north- 
eastern provinces,  even  at  the  present  day,  Christmas  still 
continues  to  be  held  in  remembrance.    Long  before 
daybreak  on  Christmas-day  the  "  Yule-sowans "  (what 
in  England  is  called  "flummery")  is  in  busy  preparation. 
This  is  a  mixture  which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
American  "  eggnog."    By  daylight  the  household  as- 
semble and  drink  the  sowans,  amid  a  great  deal  of  rustic 
mirth  and  banter.    Breakfast  comes  in  due  course ;  after 
which,  all  labor  being  suspended,  the  servants  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  the  day.    The  young  betake  them- 
selves to  shooting-matches,  for  such  prizesas  silver  watches, 
etc.,  and  the  night  closes  in  with  hearty  conviviality. 
Nor  are  the  poor  and  helpless  forgotten.    The  "Yule- 
beggars,"  mostly  farmers'  sons  or  upper  plowmen,  ar- 
rayed in  such  masking  gear  as  they  can  procure,  make 
the  rounds  of  the  neighboring  farm  homesteads,  calling 
at  every  door  to  sing  or  chant  carols ;  and  in  return  re- 
ceiving contributions  in  money  or  meal,  of  which  a  divi- 
sion is  afterward  made  among  deserving  objects  of  charity, 
according  to  their  necessities.    Even  in  the  Lowland  dis- 
tricts, it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  old  Christmas  usages  fell  into  desuetude.  In 
many  Lowland  towns,   villages  and  rural  districts  the 
Yule-bread  was  annually  baked  on  Christmas  eve;  and 
if  the  housewife  chanced  to  break  one  of  the  bannocks 
while  "  firing  "  them,  she  regarded  the  accident  as  an  in- 
fallible omen  that  she  should  never  again  bake  Yule- 
bread.    Up  and  down  the  county,  fat  brose,  consisting 
of  the  oil  and  juice  extracted  by  boiling  from  the  head 
and  knee-joints  of  a  bullock,  mixed  with  oatmeal,  was 
partaken  of  at  Christmas.    "After  breakfast  or  dinner," 
says  one  authority,  "the  brose  was  made  generally  in  a 
large  punch-bowl,  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  dropping 
a  gold  ring  among  the  oatmeal  upon  which  the  oily  soup 
was  poured.    The  family  or  party  (upon  these  occasions 
there  was  generally  a  party  of  young  people  assembled), 
provided  with  spoons  and  seated  around  the  bowl,  now 
began  to  partake  of  the  half-boiling  brose,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  person  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
the  ring  was  to  be  first  married." 
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The  Christmas-day  festivities  of  the  Russian  peasants 
conclude  with  an  almost  exactly  similar  ceremony.  The 
bowl,  however,  contains  salt  instead  of  brose.  It  was 
while  engaged,  by  the  way,  in  a  Yule  masquerade,  with  a 
troop  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  on  the  streets  of  his  native 
town  of  Dunfermline,  that  Robert  Gilfillan,  the  Scottish 
poet,  first  gave  indications  of  his  poetic  talent.  The  rigor- 
ous period  of  unnatural  sternness  and  observance  of  festi- 
vity which  succeeded  to  the  remnants  of  'he  old  usages, 
still  extant  in  the  Lowlands,  has  now  almost  passed  away, 
giving  place  to  the  modern  English  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas-dinners, Christmas-shows,  Christmas-boxes,  Christ- 
mas-trees, Christmas-cards,  most  of  which  are  familiar  to 
American  readers. 

In  England,  though  the  old  Christmas  rites  have  been 
gradually  modified  by  time,  still — as  there  was  never  an 
opposition  displayed  toward  Christmas  celebrations  and 
entertainments  similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen 
practiced  in  the  cold,  rugged  country  of  Scotland — suffi- 
cient remnants  remain  to  show  us  what  must  have  been 
the  usages  and  rites  observed  in  the  olden  time  in 
"  Merry  England."  Amid  many  popular  customs  which 
still  remain,  none  are  more  charming  than  the  Christmas 
carols.  These  beautiful  and  quaint  old  hymns  are  sung, 
on  Christmas  eve  and  morning,  by  choristers  attached  to 
the  village  church,  who  make  their  rounds  to  the  princi- 
pal houses,  asking  and  receiving  from  each  a  sum  of 
money,  which  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  provender 
for  a  feast  for  the  young  folks  on  Twelfth-day.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  dragging-in  and  burning  of  the  Yule-log 
(an  observance,  by  the  way,  derived  from  the  old  Scandi- 
navian heathens)  is  still  observed  in  some  parts  of  En- 
gland, as  it  used  to  be  in  Scotland.  The  hanging  up  of 
the  mistletoe  bough  (derived  from  the  pagan  worship  of 
the  oak  and  its  parasite,  in  Druidic  times)  is  a  usage  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  in  which  the 
north  British  section  does  not  join.  In  Devonshire,  the 
Christmas  rites  and  observances  present  some  peculiar 
traits.  There  the  Christmas  drink  is  what  is  called  "egg- 
hot."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  feast,  hot 
cakes  and  cider  are  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  princi- 
pal apple  tree  in  the  orchard,  so  that  the  whole  orchard 
may  be  fruitful.  Old  customs  of  mumming  of  the  Lord 
of  Misrule,  etc.,  have  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
date.  The  Christmas-tree,  imported  from  Germany,  is 
perhaps  the  main  feature  of  modern  English  festivities,  as 
it  is  also  the  center  of  our  American  celebrations. 

The  Christmas-tree  is  undoubtedly  of  German  origin. 
Though  in  its  present  form  it  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  yet  its  pagan  prototype  enjoyed  a  very  high  antiq- 
uity. The  early  Germans  conceived  of  the  world  as  a 
great  tree  whose  roots  were  hidden  deep  under  the  earth, 
but  whose  top,  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  Walhalla  (the 
old  German  Paradise),  nourished  the  she-goat  upon  whose 
milk  the  fallen  heroes  restored  themselves.  Yggdnafil 
was  the  name  of  this  tree,  and  its  memory  was  still  green 
long  after  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, when  much  of  its  symbolic  character  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christmas-tree.  The  old  German  heathens 
set  apart  what  they  termed  the  period  of  the  Twelve 
Nights  (from  December  25th  to  January  6th)  for  uproar- 
ious feasting  and  rejoicing  in  honor  of  the  coming  victory 
of  Thor,  the  god  of  the  sun  and  thunder-storm,  and  of 
Berchta,  Goddess  of  Spring,  over  Winter,  the  ice-giant;  in 
other  words,  the  victory  of  light  and  life  over  darkness  and 
death.  Now  during  the  Twelve  Nights — the  period  which 
afterward  became  the  hallowed  Christmas  season — this 
tree  was  fitted  up  in  honor  of  Berchta.  It  was  subse- 
quently transferred,  however,  to  the  birthday  of  Christ. 
The  evergreen  fir  tree,  the  emblem  of  spring,  became  the 
symbol  of  an  eternal  spring.  The  gifts  were  to  remind  us 
that  God,  in  giving  his  only  son  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  bestowed  upon  us  the  most  priceless  of  gifts.  This 
symbolism  extends  even  to  the  most  usual  of  Christmas 
presents — apples  and  nuts,  the  former  being  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  youth,  the  latter  as  a  profound  symbol  of 
spring.  The  Christmas-tree  has  now  taken  root  and  be- 
come acclimated  from  the  Alps  to  the  Urals,  beneath 
Italian  suns  and  Lapland  snows;  alike  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  the  Po,  the  Mississippi,  the  Thames — in  fine, 
wherever  German  civilization  has  penetrated. 

The  celebration  of  the  Christmas  festivities  in  Canada 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  British  dependencies  Christmas  is  kept  pretty  much 
in  the  English  way.  As  in  England,  Christmas  falls  when 
winter  has  reached  its  intensest  point.  All  the  northern 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over;  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow ;  and  the  cold,  even  in  towns,  is  terribly 
severe.  Severity  of  climate  always  leads  to  social  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  Canadian  should 
at  this  time  seek  to  draw  himself  closer  to  his  kind,  and 
give  himself  up  to  such  pastimes  as  are  within  his  reach.. 
In  some  parts — in  Quebec,  for  instance— trade  is  practically 
suspended,  owing  to  the  cold,  and  amusement  becomes 
the  business  of  life.  This  is  the  case  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  Montreal,  where  the  supply  of  the  markets  is  not 
interrupted;  agricultural  produce  continues  to  be  brought 
in  by  means  of  sledges  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As 
in  England,  Christmas  amusements  are  of  two  kinds — 
hearty  outdoor  exercises,  and  home  gatherings  of  a  festive 
nature.  Canadians  are  born  sportsmen,  but  in  the  winter- 
time the  crow  retreats  before  the  cold,  the  bear  subsides 


into  torpor;  even  the  very  hare  is  enabled,  by  the  change 
of  its  color  to  a  pure  white,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
hunter.  Game  is  thus  any  thing  but  plentiful.  There 
was  a  time  when  wolves  abounded,  and  the  country  of- 
fered sport  in  the  way  of  beavers,  martens  and  muskrats; 
but  these  are  nearly  extinct  now.  Those  expert  with  the 
rifle,  and  who  must  have  amusement,  get  up  turkey  and 
goose  shooting-matches. 

Athletic  sports  find  favor  where  they  can  be  combined 
with  betting;  but  the  chief  winter  amusement  is  sleigh- 
riding,  and  the  country  is  everywhere  enlivened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  sleigh-bells  as  the  drivers  dash  merrily 
along.  Over  the  snow-covered  ground  and  over  the  frozen 
lakes  and  rivers  the  horses  career  wildly.  Sometimes 
getting  over  the  ice  is  attended  with  no  inconsiderable 
danger;  the  treacherous  ice  will  break,  and  the  horses 
and  the  sleigh,  with  its  occupants,  are  suddenly  engulfed. 
The  Canadians  are  said  to  have  a  curious  contrivance  for 
saving  the  horse  under  these  circumstances.  There  is  a 
rope  with  a  running  noose  about  the  neck  of  every  animal, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ice  cracks  the  driver  pulls  this  till 
partial  strangulation  ensues,  and  there  can  be  no  strug- 
gling, consequently  no  further  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
When  the  passengers  are  safe,  the  horse  is  dragged  on  to 
a  firm  block,  and  the  rope  loosened ;  respiration  recom- 
mences, and  the  journey  is  continued  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Indoors,  public  and  private  balls  are  given  ; 
friends  receive,  give  dinner-parties,  music-parties,  and 
crushes.  There  are  private  theatricals,  acted  charades, 
and  similar  inanities,  while  the  middle  classes  amuse 
themselves  with  the  round  games,  romps  and  pleasant- 
ries which  have  been  tamiliar  to  French  and  English 
children  for  centuries. 

In  France,  though  New-Year's  is  generally  observed 
rather  than  Christmas  for  the  distribution  of  presents, 
it  is  customary  for  the  children,  having  carefully  polished 
or  cleaned  their  boots  or  sabots,  to  place  them  on 
Christmas  eve  in  the  fire-place,  somewhat  as  the  Dutch 
children  in  Holland  suspend  the  stocking  by  the  bedside; 
and,  as  Santa  Claus  is  supposed  in  the  latter  case  to  visit 
the  little  folks  and  leave  some  substantial  mark  of  his 
favor  behind,  so,  in  the  former,  Jesus  bambin  (the  in- 
fant Jesus)  is  supposed  to  descend  the  chimney  on 
Christmas,  with  a  convoy  of  angels,  loaded  with  books  and 
toys  with  which  to  fill  the  expectant  little  shoes.  In  dis- 
tinctively Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Italy,  the 
prtsepio,  or  crib,  has  become  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Christmas  celebration.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
St.  Francis,  who  constructed  the  first  one  in  1223.  One 
of  these  representations  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  grotto  of  Bethlehem  is  very  prettily  rep- 
resented, the  Holy  Family  occupying  the  foreground.  In 
the  manger  reposes  the  infant  Savior,  over  whom  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  bend  in  worship;  around  kneel 
shepherds  in  the  act  of  adoration ;  while  overhead  angels 
float,  among  the  clouds,  chanting  "Gloria  in  Excelsis." 
The  roof  and  ground  are  prettily  bespangled  with  snow 
and  icicles.  The  s'lverstar,  with  its  comet-like  trail,  di- 
rects the  approach  of  the  Magi,  who  will  appear,  in  their 
turn,  kneeling  before  the  manger  when  the  feast  of 
Epiphany  arrives.  The  Bambino  is  the  Santa  Claus  of 
Italy.  The  streets  are  transformed  into  fairs,  and  every 
public  square  becomes  a  bazar.  But  Christmas  in  Italy 
is  rather  a  religious  than  a  secular  festival.  In  the 
churches  and  private  families  there  is  the  piesepio,  and 
on  Christmas  eve  there  is  midnight  mass,  when  the  Bam- 
bino, held  up  in  front  of  the  altar  by  the  officiating 
priest,  is  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful. 

In  Spain  the  Christmas-dinner  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  Scandinavian  countries  the  Yule-time  is  the  gayest 
and  merriest  season  of  the  year.  The  watch-dog  is  un- 
chained; the  cattle  receive  an  extra  allowance  of  fodder; 
whilst  the  tables  are  spread,  and  left  standing,  loaded 
with  the  substantial  cheer  of  the  season,  especially  with 
Yule-groats  and  Yule-buck  (a  sort  of  cake).  In  Lapland 
and  Norway  it  is  still  customary  to  set  out  a  cake  in  the 
snow  as  a  Christmas  offering,  intended  originally,  in  all 
probability,  to  propitiate  some  pagan  divinity,  as  it  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Thor  the  Thunderer. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  fulklapp  or  Christmas- 
box,  inclosed  in  innumerable  wrappers,  and  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  room,  by  some  unseen,  mys- 
terious messenger,  who  accompanies  it  with  a  loud  rap 
on  the  door.  No  little  ingenuity  is  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  selection  of  the  envelope  inclosing  the  present. 
Sometimes  an  elegant  vase  is  inclosed  in  a  monster  bale, 
or  a  costly  brooch  in  a  great  straw  boot,  or  some  valuable 
ornament  in  an  earthenware  hen.  During  the  evening 
all  sorts  of  messengers,  in  all  possible  and  impossible  dis- 
guises, some  in  masks,  some  in  female  attire,  some  as 
cripples  on  crutches,  hurry  hither  and  thither,  and  deliver 
the  presents  in  the  most  unexpected  and  mysterious 
manner.  The  Yule-klapp  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  a  biting  epigram  or  satirical  allusion,  like  the 
valentine.  Thus,  a  lady  extravagantly  fond  of  dress  is 
liable  to  be  presented  with  a  ridiculously  dressed  doll,  or 
a  newly-married  couple,  who  are  rather  demonstrative  in 
their  billing  and  cooing,  with  a  pair  of  young  turtle-doves. 
Of  Christmas  in  the  new  world  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
since  its  customs  have  been  for  the  most  transplanted  from 
the  old. 


In  most  of  the  countries  at  which  we  have  glanced,  ci\ 
ilization  has  more  or  less  frozen  up  the  channels  of  mirth 
and  jollity.  The  joyous  merry-making  of  the  good  old 
times  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There  are  some 
countries,  however,  where  the  glorious  revelry  of  the  past 
still  holds  its  own  unchecked,  as  it  did  when  the  world  was 
younger  and  the  hearts  of  men  were  fresher,  simpler  and 
more  youthful. 

In  Slavonic  lands  especially  this  rule  may  be  said  to 
hold  good.  In  Russia  the  Christmas  festival  is  still  cele- 
brated at  the  present  day  according  to  the  forms  which 
prevailed  on  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
land.  In  every  Russian  village,  during  the  Philipowki  or 
Advent-time,  a  certain  number  of  rich  and  hospitable 
houses  are  selected,  by  friends  and  relatives,  where  Christ- 
mas entertainments  maybe  held  in  common.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  thus  selected  makes  a  round  of  visits 
to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  family,  inviting  young 
and  old.  These  are  repeated  on  the  next  day  by  the 
nurse  of  the  family,  who  delivers  the  invitation  to  the 
young  girls;  for  in  Russia  Christmas  festivities  appear  to 
have  been  instituted  almost  solely  for  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  young  maidens.  The  next  day  the  mis- 
tress of  the  family  chooses  for  each  young  girl  guest  a 
male  companion,  called  the  "elected."  The  couple  thus 
joined  are  called  suzennya. 

These  preliminary  arrangements  end  and  the  period 
of  rejoicing  commences  with-  the  "  Day  before  the  Star." 
On  Christmas  day  the  father  of  the  family  dispatches  invi- 
tations, in  his  own  name,  by  a  functionary  called  the 
swat.  The  first  evening  in  the  house  of  entertainment 
is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  "  fair  maidens,"  as  they 
are  termed.  Long  trains  of  sledges  conduct  the  maidens 
to  the  hospitable  house.  In  the  first  sledge  sits  the  mai- 
den, her  mother,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  former  her  favor- 
ite companion.  The  second  sledge  contains  tire-women, 
with  jewel-caskets  and  presents  for  the  domestics.  The 
mother  takes  leave  of  her  daughter,  after  imploring  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  "to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  her  good,  dear  daughter,  and  to  stand  by  her  with 
love  and  consolation,"  and  returns  home.  The  young 
girls  thus  brought  together,  though  they  may  never  have 
seen  each  other  before,  at  once  become  intimate,  and 
address  each  other  by  the  name  of  podruzenka  (dear 
play-fellow).  The  first  evening  is  spent  in  feasting,  in 
planning  games,  and  riddles,  until  the  hour  for  rest  arrives. 
They  remain  undisturbed  until  the  bell  tolls  for  going  to 
church.  At  this  signal  the  mistress  of  the  house  presents 
herself  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  cries  out  "  Hola! 
hola,  fair  maidens,  it  is  time  to  rise;  your  'elected'  are 
up  long  ago.    Up,  up!" 

The  maidens  then  describe  their  visions  of  the  night, 
which  are  interpreted  by  the  babuschka.  The  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  having  concluded,  breakfast  is  brought 
in  on  tin  dishes.  Of  this  meal,  however,  the  poor 
maidens  are  obliged  to  partake  scantily.  The  day  is 
passed  in  snowballing,  romps,  and  inside  games  and 
sports,  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  "  elected  "  at  last 
appear.  The  various  young  men  are  introduced  to  the 
companions  selected  for  them ;  and  the  time  is  passed  in 
pleasant  converse,  in  an  undertone,  until  nightfall,  when 
the  invited  guests  begin  to  arrive.  A  table  in  the  middle 
groans  with  delicacies  and  flasks  of  home-made  liquors. 
Of  these  the  guests  are  invited  to  partake.  The  host, 
however,  has  previously  presented  them  with  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Russian  "  cocktail,"  in  the  shape  of 
apple,  raspberry,  or  currant  liquor,  in  a  silver  cup. 

The  "fair  maidens"  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  refreshments  furnished  to  the  other  guests,  but  are 
each  provided  with  a  packet  of  cakes,  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats. The  poor  "  elected  "  alone  are  entirely  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  feast.  They  are  expected  to 
find  sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  their  fair 
companions.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that 
they  have  previously  furnished  the  inner  man  with  ample 
solid  refreshment.  The  banqueting  over,  masks  and 
morris-dancers  are  called  in,  representing  bears,  goats, 
blind  beggars  and  clowns.  National  dances  are  per- 
formed, fairy  tales  are  told,  and  finally  the  evening  con- 
cludes with  the  famous  song  of  the  "  Hread  and  Salt," 
sung  throughout  Russia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  to 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  In  the  amusements  of  the  fol- 
lowing days  the  young  men  take  the  lead,  going  about 
from  house  to  house,  in  masks  and  fancy  dresses.  The 
festivities  conclude  with  Twelfth-day. 


If  you  have  no  faith  in  beneficent  power  above  you, 
but  see  only  an  adamantine  fate  coiling  it  folds  about 
nature  and  man,  then  reflect  that  the  best  use  of  fate  is  to 
teach  us  courage,  if  only  because  baseness  can  not  change 
the  appointed  event.  If  you  accept  your  thoughts  as  in- 
spirations from  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  obey  them 
when  they  prescribe  difficult  duties,  because  they  come 
only  so  long  as  they  are  used;  or  if  your  skepticism  reaches 
to  the  last  verge,  and  you  have  no  confidence  in  any 
foreign  mind,  tnen  be  brave,  because  there  is  one  good 
opinion  which  must  always  be  of  consequence  to  you — 
namely,  your  own. — Emerson. 


Do  what  I  will— be  innocent  or  spiteful,  be  generous  or 
cruel — there  are  A,  and  B,  and  C,  and  D,  who  will  hate 
me  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  the  chapter's  end,  to  the 
finis  of  the  page,  when  hate,  and  envy,  and  fortune,  and 
disappointment  shall  be  over. —  Thackeray. 
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Wild  fields  of  ocean,  piling  heap  on  heap 
Thy  mountainous  wealth  of  water,  but  to  fling 
Abroad  in  spendthrift  haste,  still  gathering 
And  scattering  to  the  winds  what  none  would  keep; 

Thou  canst  not  know  so  sweet  a  thing  as  sleep 
'For  all  thy  toil,  nor  hope  whereto  to  cling. 
Plowed  by  the  winds  in  one  unending  spring— 

What  harvest  of  the  storm  hast  thou  to  reap? 

My  spirit  owns  but  will  not  bend  before 

This  dull  brute  might,  and  purposeless,  of  thine. 

The  sea-bird  resting  on  thy  wave  is  more 
Than  thou,  by  all  its  faculty  divine 

To  suffer;  pang'  is  none  in  this  thy  roar, 
And  all  the  joy  that  lifts  thy  wave  is  mine! 

 Emily  Pfeiffer. 

[HE  GAME  OF  THE  SULTAN. 


A.  Diversion  lor  the  Holidays. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  our  hostess,  "I  have 
thought  up  a  new  parlor-game  for  our  evening's  entertain- 
ment. It  is  to  be  called  '  The  Game  of  the  Sultan,'  and 
I  will  begin  by  appointing  Mr.  Blank  as  the  Sultan  of  the 
evening." 

Much  merriment  followed,  as  the  most  luxurious  chair 
was  brought  forth  for  His  Majesty,  velvet  ottomans  placed 
at  his  feet,  and  a  gorgeous  cashmere  shawl  draped  about 
him,  while  a  gay  silken  scarf  was  wound  in  a  turban  about 
his  head. 

Mr.  Blank  was  well  chosen  for  the  position,  being 
keenly  alive  to  every  little  bit  of  by-play,  and  endowed 
with  infinite  tact  and  good  humor— qualities  necessary  to 
the  proper  carrying-out  of  the  part. 

As  he  sat  there,  in  all  his  royal  state,  with  every  eye 
bent  upon  him,  he  was  handed  a  huge  cimeter,  shaped 
from  pasteboard,  and  silvered  over.  Things  began  to  look 
serious. 

"Issue  the  decrees  of  fate,"  said  the  Sultan,  magnifi- 
cently ;  "  in  other  words,  pass  around  the  numbered  slips 
of  paper." 

"  Number  one  always  goes  to  the  Sultan,"  said  our 
hostess,  brightly,  giving  it  to  him  as  she  spoke. 

She  then  passed  around  a  silver  basket  containing  the 
numbered  slips  of  paper,  one  for  each  guest,  which  were 
chosen  hap-hazard.  When  each  had  been  pursuaded  to 
take  one,  the  Sultan  beamed  upon  the  curious  faces 
around  him. 

"  Once,  many  thousand  years  ago,  more  or  less,  there 
lived  a  famous  Sultan,  who  was  so  fond  of  recreation  that 
he  devised  every  method  possible  for  new  diversions. 
One  of  his  favorite  means  of  enjoyment  was  to  send  Ben 
Giafar,  his  chief  vizier,  into  the  streets  of  Bagdad  to  gather 
together  whomsoever  he  might  find,  and  bring  them  to 
the  palace.  There  they  would  be  led  into  his  presence — 
merchants,  travelers,  poets,  duennas,  female  slaves,  or 
whatever  they  might  happen  to  be,  and  he  would  address 
them  thus : 

"  '  Followers  of  the  Faithful ! '  (which  was  the  same  as 
saying  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen  '  or  '  Fellow-citizens. ') 
For  each  one  who  tells  to  mea  good  story,  riddle,  or  poem, 
or  will  sing  or  dance,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  add  to  my 
diversion,  I  will  reward  according  to  merit;  but  whosoever 
refuseth  to  do  any  thing  whatever,  the  same  snail  have 
his  or  her  head  chopped  oft  by  the  public  executioner.' 

"In  this  way  the  Sultan  obtained  much  enjoyment,  and 
from  his  great  delight  in  the  tales  and  songs  and  poems 
and  riddles  he  thus  obtained  the  diversion  became  known 
as  'The  Sultan's  Game.'  When  he  became  weary  of 
affairs  of  state,  he  would  say,  'Haste  thee,  Ben  Giafar! 
Let  us  have  the  Sultan's  game  to-night,'  and  he  would  be 
restored  to  good  humor  again. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  resolved  to  emu- 
late the  Sultan's  example  this  evening,  with  all  its  rewards 
and  punishments.  Each  one  is  expected  to  take  part ;  if 
the  riddle  or  story  or  poem  be  not  forthcoming,  a  bow 
will  be  accepted  instead,  but  the  one  who  utterly  refuses 
to  do  any  thing  whatever  shall  have  his  or  her  head  chop- 
ped off  with  this  savage  cimeter;"  and  the  Sultan  waved 
it  over  his  head  with  a  savage  frown. 

"Oh !"  "oh  !"criedout  a  dozen  voices  in  concert,  "why, 
I  can't  do  any  thing  at  all." 

"Yes,  you  can,"  said  our  hostess,  reassuringly;  "two 
little  lines  from  some  old  poet,  a  riddle,  or  any  thing  will 
do." 

A  dozen  heads  were  busy  in  thought  for  a  few  moments, 
and  when  the  Sultan  called  out  "Number  Two  !"  there 
was  considerable  anxiety  to  see  who  had  to  make  the  first 
response. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  natural  instincts  led  him  in 
the  direction  of  literature,  but  whom  circumstances  had 
kept  bound  up  in  the  prosaic  details  of  the  law.  All  re- 
joiced, for  they  felt  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  his  part 
easily  and  gracefully-  He  looked  around  with  a  quizzical 
glance,  and  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  something 
like  the  man  who  was  asked  to  deliver  a  speech  upon  the 
completion  of  a  bridge.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  construction,  and  the  townspeople  were  so  gratified 
that  they  resolved  to  give  him  the  post  of  honor.  For 
weeks  he  practiced  in  secret  and  in  silence.  Finally  the 
day  arrived.  Hundreds  of  faces  looked  up  at  him  as  he 
stepped  out  on  the  platform.  He  looked  upon  his  hearers, 
and  his  courage  began  to  give  way. 


"  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,' he  began,  'forty  years  ago  this 

|  place  was  a  howling  wilderness  '  By  this  time,  to  his 

j  excited  imagination,  every  face  had  become  two,  every  pair 
of  eyes  four. .  He  took  a  fresh  breath,  and  began  again : 
'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  forty  years  ago  this  place  was  a 

howling  wilderness  '  He  reached  for  his  handkerchief, 

and  mopped  his  dripping  brow.  A  little  titter  reached 
his  ears.  Every  thing  became  an  indistinct  blur  before 
him.  Once  more  he  began.  'Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
forty  years  ago  this  place  was  a  howling  wilderness,  and, 
by  gum,  I  wish  it  was  now.'" 

After  the  laughter  and  hand-clapping  had  subsided,  the 
voice  of  the  Sultan  was  heard  calling  "Number  Three!" 

This  proved  to  be  a  young  lady  of  poetic  taste,  which 
led  to  the  expectancy  of  something  original,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  She  arose,  and  recited,  timidly, 
a  verse  of  her  own : 

"I  watched  a  humming-bird,  to-day,  for  hours, 
Swift  as  a  thought-beam,  darting  midst  the  flowers: 
It  seemed  itself  a  tropic  bloom  most  rare, 
Born  of  the  sunshine,  nourished  by  the  air. 

"With  emerald  plumage  and  a  breast  of  flame 
The  little  creature  flitted  o'er  the  plain, 
Seeking  the  heart  of  every  flower  that  grows — 
From  scentless  sage  bloom  to  the  damask  rose. 
No  flower  to  it  seemed  homely,  course  or  small; 
It,  stooping,  sipped  the  honey  from  them  all. 

"This  dainty  shiny  bird  a  lesson  brought 
Of  noble  meaning.    In  the  fields  of  thought 
We  should  not  seek  for  flowrets  rich  and  rare, 
Which  fling  soft  odors  on  the  grateful  air, 
And  leave  the  common !  With  the  birdling's  art 
We'll  find  all  filled  with  sweetness  at  the  heart." 

A  pleasant  kind  of  thrill  went  round,  and  all  became 
more  sympathetic.  By  this  time  all  were  full  of  interest, 
and  joined  in  the  cry  for  "Number  Four."  This  was  a 
young  man,  shy  to  an  extreme. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  certainly  can  not  add 
any  thing." 

The  Sultan  saw  it  was  a  case  for  encouragement  rather 
than  one  for  the  cimeter.  "A  riddle  will  do,"  he  said, 
good-humoredly. 

Blushing  with  diffidence  as  all  the  eyes  turned  upon 
him,  he  made  an  effort : 

"Why  is  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret  like  the  full  moon?" 

After  many  ridiculous  answers  having  no  bearing  on 
the  case,  he  became  steadier,  and  replied,  "Because  it 
looks  round,"  which  was  heartily  applauded. 

"Number  Five,"  called  the  company,  taking  the  right 
from  the  Sultan.  This  happened  to  be  an  odd  young 
man,  with  a  quaint  manner  of  confidence  that  appealed 
to  every  one.  In  reality  he  was  very  sharp  and  shrewd, 
but  his  manner  would  have  deceived  the  elect.  A  far- 
away look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  began  : 

"When  I  was  in  New-  York,  two  years  ago,  I  stayed  at 
the  Fifth-avenue  Hotel,  and  while  there  I  came  across 
a  couple  who  seemed  to  have  a  mystery  hanging  over 
them.  The  lady  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  there  was 
a  strange  sadness  in  her  face.  It  seems  that  six  months 
before  had  happened  the  accident  which  had  darkened 
their  lives.  They  were  crossing  the  Atlantic;  she  a  bride 
of  three  months.  The  beauty  of  the  night  attracted  them 
on  deck,  the  moon  cast  the  shadows  behind  them,  and  all 
seemed  bright  and  beautiful  in  their  lives.  He  held  her 
hand  in  his,  and,  unthinking,  he  drew  the  wedding-ring 
from  her  finger,  when  suddenly  it  slipped  from  his  grasp 
into  the  sparkling  waves  below ;  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  they  saw  a  school  of  fishes  rise  where  it  fell.  His 
wife  tainted  away  at  this  catastrophe,and  on  her  recovery 
would  not  be  comforted,  but  became  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly, believing  that  some  evil  was  awaiting  them. 

"It  happened,  one  day,  as  I  sat  at  table  with  them, 
that  the  gentleman  helped  his  wife  to  fish,  and  as  she  ate 
it  slowly,  suddenly  she  gave  a  cry,  as  something  caught  in 
her  mouth  ;  and  what  do  you  suppose  it  was?" 

By  this  time  every  one  was  well  worked  up,  and  sev- 
eral voices — feminine,  of  course — cried  out,  "The  lost 
wedding-ring  I" 

"No,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "it  was  a  fish  bone." 

A  chorous  of  disappointment  went  up  at  this  end  to 
the  romantic  story,  followed  by  certain  sundry  masculine 
chuckles,  and  then  the  Sultan  called  for  "Number  Six." 

A  lovely  ballad-singer  held  the  slip,  and  responded  with 
a  charming  song,  which  delighted  all. 

Then  "Number  Seven,"  who  was  a  timid  little  lady, 
begged  to  be  excused,  as  she  had  never  done  any  thing 
in  her  life.  But  the  Sultan  commenced  feeling  the  edge 
of  his  cimeter,  and  the  hostess  whispered  in  her  ear,  just 
in  time.  In  a  faint  voice  she  asked,  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  San  Francisco  fog  and  the  lost  Pleiad?" 

After  enjoying  their  ineffectual  answers,  she  brightened 
up  as  she  said,  "One  is  mist  on  earth,  the  other  is 
missed  in  heaven." 

"A  very  pretty  conundrum,"  said  the  Sultan,  and  all 

agreed. 

"  Number  Eight "  was  a  lady  of  poetic  fire,  who  re- 
sponded with  an  original  poem,  suited  to  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

"  Hut  one  little  stocking! — and  there  used  lobe  two — 

Hung  up  for  the  Christmas  treasures; 
I  drop  in  a  tear  as  I  fill  it  anew; — 

How  sad  are  the  Christmas  pleasures! 

"O  sainted,  O  sweet  Mother  Mary! 

For  motherhood's  blessing  and  dearth, 
Put  a  gift  in  the  stocking  in  heaven, 

And  say,  '  It  is  from  mamma  on  earth.'" 


A  little  thrill  of  sympathy  went  round,  and  several  eyes 

grew  moist. 

"  Number  Nine  "  bristled,  with  a  touch-me-not  manner 
of  address,  and  rose  in  answer  to  the  call,  with  a  sweet 
sort  of  defiance : 

"  When  I  loved  you,  I  can't  but  confess, 
I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute, 
But  the  scorn  I  feel  for  you  now 
Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it. 

"Thus  whether  we're  on  or  we're  off, 
Some  witchery  seems  to  await  you, 
To  love  you  is  pleasant  enough, 
But,  oh  how  delicious  to  hate  you!" 

Cries  of  "  Oh  !"  "Oh !"  went  up  in  deprecation. 

"  First  the  sweet,  then  the  bitter,"  said  the  Sultan.  "  We 
need  all  kinds  to  make  up  the  world.  Now  for '  Number 
Ten.'" 

He  drew  out  his  clarionet,  and  looked  around.  "  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  break  down,  for  I'm  half  scared 
to  death."  Sympathetic  laughter  greeted  this  remark,  but 
the  clear  notes  soon  sent  ringing  through  the  room  were 
sustained  to  the  end. 

Number  Eleven  said  she  had  seen  a  little  four-line 
verse  in  a  late  magazine — an  invocation  to  California — 
which  she  thought  very  beautiful : 

"  Sown  is  the  grain  and  planted  the  vines; 
Fall  swift,  O  loving  rain ;  lift  prayers,  O  pines. 
O  green  land,  O  gold  land,  fair  land  by  the  sea, 
The  trust  of  thy  children  reposes  in  thee." 

Questions  were  asked  in  regard  to  the  authorship,  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  exquisite. 

"  Number  Thirteen,"  said  the  Sultan. 

The  response  came  from  a  man  who  loved  nothing 
better  than  setting  a  lot  of  people  by  the  ears.   Said  he : 

"  I  have  a  problem  for  you  to  solve.  It  is  perfectly  easy, 
has  no  catch  in  it  whatever,  and  can  be  understood  by 
any  one.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  the  minute  you 
try  to  prove  it  you  get  mixed  up.  And  I  prophesy  that 
in  five  minutes  you  all  will  be  shouting  and  exclaiming 
at  each  other  in  the  wildest  kind  of  fashion." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  the  Sultan. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  they  all. 

"  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  sailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  pair 
of  boots  and  a  bank  involved  in  this  problem.  The 
sailor  came  to  the  shoemaker  in  New  York  city,  just  as 
his  ship  was  about  to  sail  to  California.  He  bought  a 
pair  of  boots  for  five  dollars,  and  gave  him  a  bank-note 
for  fifty  dollars.  The  shoemaker,  not  having  the  change, 
sent  it  to  the  bank ;  he  then  gave  the  sailor  his  forty-five 
dollars  change  and  the  boots.  After  the  ship  had  sailed, 
the  bank  sent  word  that  the  note  was  bad,  and  com- 
pelled the  poor  shoemaker  to  refund  the  money.  Ques- 
tion :  How  much  in  all  did  the  shoemaker  lose?  " 

"Fifty-five  dollars  and  the  boots,"  cried  one,  excit- 
edly. 

"  Nonsense  !  it  was  ninety-five  and  the  boots,"  cried  a 
feminine  voice. 

"Pshaw!  it  was  fifty  and  the  boots,"  exclaimed  an- 
other. 

"  Don't  you  see  plain  enough  that  it  was  ninety-five 
and  the  boots,"  repeated  the  preceding  voice. 
"I  don't  believe  he  lost  a  cent,"  cried  another, 

vexed. 

"  He  did  lose  the  boots,  that's  certain." 
"  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  it  that  it  is  fifty  and  the 
boots,"  cried  the  Sultan. 
"  Prove  it!  cried  they  all. 

He  started  in  with  confidence,  but  very  soon  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  wrong,  and  changed  his  mind 
to  something  else  and  the  boots. 

Party  feeling  now  ran  high,  and  little  groups  were 
formed,  each  advocating  one  particular  answer  and -try- 
ing to  prove  it  to  his  or  her  neighbor,  and  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  "  Fifty  and  the  boots." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  ninety-five  and  the  boots." 

"  Forty-five  and  the  boots!" 

One  individual  got  a  peculiar  twist  in  his  brain  for  a 
moment,  and  declared  it  was  "  one  hundred  and  the 
boots,"  though  the  moment  after  he  changed  his  mind 
again. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty;  no  one  could  keep 
to  the  same  way  of  thinking  long  enough  to  prove  it, 
without  changing  his  mind  and  taking  up  another  an- 
swer. 

Meanwhile  the  instigator  of  the  nonsensical  wrangle 
looked  and  enjoyed  the  fun,  repeating  occasionally, 
"How  about  that  forty-five  the  sailor  carried  off?" 
"  Don't  forget  the  fifty  that  he  had  to  refund  to  the 
bank — which  only  added  to  the  confusion. 

At  last  a  gleam  in  the  Sultan's  eye  showed  that  he  had 
found  the  proper  answer — for  the  peculiarity  of  this 
problem  is  that  the  right  answer  is  finally  evident,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  proved — and  he  cried  out : 

"  Give  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  let  him 
go!" 

As  for  the  right  answer,  every  man  must  find  that  out 
for  himself. 


One  of  the  Faroe  islands  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea.  For  some  time  past  strong  currents  have  been 
undermining  the  base  of  the  Monk,  a  vast  mass  of  rock, 
and  now  the  whole  island  has  disappeared.  The  Monk 
was  of  considerable  importance  to  navigation,  serving  as 
a  warning  of  these  dangerous  currents,  but  was  uninhab- 
I  ited. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Botany. 

The  following  hints  to  botanical  collectors,  by  J.  G. 
Lemmon,  of  the  Lemmon  Herbarium,  Oakland,  are  re- 
published, by  permission,  from  the  Rural  Press  : 

EQUIPMENTS. 

1.  77*<?  Portfolio. — Provide  yourself  with  a  large  folding 
case,  twelve  by  eighteen  inches;  the  cover  of  a  large 
ledger  or  a  piano  instructor  will  answer  very  well.  Half 
fill  it  with  folios  of  soft  white  paper  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  laid  in  loosely  and  not  fastened  to  the  back.  In- 
stead of  white  paper,  folios  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
cutting  the  binding-threads  of  Harper's  Weekly,  or  other 
such  magazine,  and  separating  it  into  folios — that  is, 
sheets  folded  into  two  leaves.  Half  of  them  will  have 
the  illustrations  on  the  inside;  reverse  these  so  the  plants 
to  be  put  on  the  inside  will  be  less  injured  by  the  ink. 
Put  in  the  portfolio  with  them  a  quantity  of  the  dryers, 
next  described. 

2.  Tlie  Dryers. — Provide  a  quantity  of  bibulous  paper, 
in  thick  sheets,  of  the  size  of  the  portfolio.  A  kind  of 
paper  used  for  carpet  lining  is  suitable,  but  the  best  is 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  S.  E.  Cas- 
sin's  naturalists'  depot,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  For  be- 
ginners, common  newspapers,  folded  to  suit,  will  answer. 
Before  using,  these  dryers  are  exposed  to  the  heat,  gener- 
ally by  spreading  in  the  sunlight,  then  piled  in  a  pack  for 
use. 

3.  Implements. — For  short  trips  on  level  ground  all  that 
is  necessary  is  a  strong  knife,  suited  to  digging  the  roots 
or  bulbs  of  small  plants,  but  sharp  enough  near  the  hilt 
to  cut  twigs  of  bushes  and  trees.  This  knife  is  carried  in 
a  sheath  fastened  to  your  belt.  For  long  trips,  or  mount- 
ain climbing,  strong  but  light  boots  or  shoes  and  a  long, 
stiff,  light  staff  provided  with  a  crook,  or,  instead,  an 
umbrella  with  a  hooked  handle  may  be  found  useful  for 
several  purposes;  but  instead  of  either  a  botanical  "dig- 
ger" is  often  found  the  most  useful.  This  is  formed  like 
a  miner's  pick,  but  smaller,  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  with  a  hoe  on  one  end.  If  furnished  with  a  long, 
slim,  strong  handle,  it  will  serve  instead  of  the  staff  de- 
scribed. In  addition,  you  carry  a  strong  haversack,  filled 
at  the  start,  if  you  are  wise,  with  substantial  food,  to  be 
replaced  with  desirable  bulbs,  specimens  of  bark,  acorns, 
cones,  etc.,  as  found. 

Instead  of  the  portfolio,  for  short  excursions,  some  col- 
lectors take  a  tin  box  (vasculum),  closing  tightly,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle  and  strap  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
Plants  of  a  coarse  nature  may  be  so  carried  for  several 
hours,  by  occasionally  sprinkling  them  with  water,  but 
delicate  and  minute  plants  should  be  put  in  papers  at 
once.    You  are  now  fully  equipped. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT. 

Arrived  at  the  locality  of  the  plants  desired,  gather 
them  carefully,  roots  and  all,  of  the  small  ones;  choose 
a  shade,  if  convenient,  and  open  your  portfolio  at  the 
edge  of  the  last  flowers  inclosed.  Open  the  empty  folios, 
one  after  another ;  place  within  each  one  or  more  plants 
in  a  natural  shape,  cleaned  of  soil  or  dried  leaves  and 
stems,  the  roots  or  larger  parts  being  disposed  near  the 
corners  or  otherwise,  so  that  as  the  pile  increases  it  will 
rise  up  squarely.  The  flowers  should  be  open,  and  show, 
if  possible,  their  essential  organs — the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils. Make  them  face  outward,  either  by  drawing  the 
plant  gently  downward  a  little,  or,  if  it  droops,  the  open 
lacing  can  be  better  accomplished  by  touching  the  lower 
petals  or  side  of  the  flower  to  the  paper,  and  gently  push- 
ing upward.  When  dry  the  plant  can  be  turned.  If 
possible  the  specimen  should  show  fruit  as  well  as  flowers. 

In  case  the  plants  are  thick  or  very  succulent,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  split  them  open  and  spread  them,  and 
even  to  cut  away  interior  parts.  Drying  may  also  be  ex- 
pedited by  dipping  the  plants  momentarily  in  hot  water 
before  placing  in  folios.  Dead  leaves  and  tufts  near  the 
roots  may  generally  be  removed  without  loss  of  charac- 
ters, also  sections  of  too  heavy  stalks.  Grasses  are  gen- 
erally doubled  and  held  in  place  by  strings,  or  by  passing 
the  bent  culms  through  a  slit  pierced  in  a  small  piece  of 
paper. 

WHAT  TO  COLLECT. 

Plants,  to  be  valuable  as  botanical  specimens,  must 
show  all  their  characteristic  parts,  retain  their  natural 
color,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  be  capable  of  handling 
for  examination.  These  ends  are  best  accomplished  by 
careful  selection  of  specimens  and  the  speedy  extraction 
of  their  juices  under  pressure  between  papers. 

Beginners  generally  err  in  several  of  these  particulars, 
and  much  hard  work  is  wasted  and  the  collector  often 
seriously  discouraged.  The  writer  lost  the  labor  of  many 
months  for  want  of  proper  instruction. 

Select  plants  of  medium  size,  if  possible  containing  all 
the  organs  complete  and  in  a  forward  state,  with  mature 
fruit,  or  nearly  so ;  if  not  possible,  then  parts  of  the  plant 
illustrating  its  entire  organs,  habit,  uses,  etc.  These,  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  the  season  and  presented  in  a  series, 
form  acceptable  specimens,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
copious  notes  recording  locality,  habit  of  growth  and 
time  of  collecting.   Avoid  the  too  common  practice  of 


collecting  merely  blooming  plants.  They  are  only  valua- 
ble as  beautiful  ornaments.  "Too  young"  are  the  words 
most  frequently  found  in  the  reports  of  determinations  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Gray  by  the  anxious  beginner  in  botan- 
ical research. 

If  the  specimen  is  necessarily  too  long  for  the  folios, 
double  once  or  twice  lengthwise  of  the  page.  Be  sure 
that  every  part  is  included  within  the  limit  of  fifteen 
inches,  so  the  plant  may  be  admitted  to  an  herbarium 
or  permanent  collection  of  dried  plants  twelve  by  fifteen 
inches  being  the  established  standard  of  dimensions  in  all 
noted  herbariums. 

PRESSING  THE  PLANTS. 

Arrived  at  home,  take  out  from  the  portfolio  all  your 
folios  of  plants;  assort  into  two  or  more  classes,  the  most 
succulent  in  one  class,  the  next  juicy  in  another,  then 
putting  the  small  or  nearly  dry  ones  in  still  another 
class.  The  latter,  with  the  large  family  of  grasses  and  the 
ferns,  will  need  much  less  care  in  pressing  than  the  first 
classes.  Have  ready  an  evenly-piled  lot  of  dryers.  Place 
one  on  the  table,  or  whatever  space  you  allot  for  drying; 
place  a  folio  of  plants  upon  it  evenly,  looking  perhaps  to 
see  if  flower  and  leaves  show  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  carefully  correcting  misplacements,  if  any.  So  con- 
tinue until  all  the  plants  are  piled  up  evenly,  each  class 
described  above  by  itself  for  separate  subsequent  treat- 
ment. Put  a  short  board  upon  each  pile  and  weight  it 
down  with  a  stone,  or,  better,  bags  of  sand.  For  the 
smaller,  dryer  plants,  weights  of  a  few  pounds  are  suffi- 
cient; for  the  larger,  more  succulent  plants,  the  pressure 
should  weigh  thirty  to  fifty  pounds;  but  never  crush  the 
flower  by  too  heavy  weight. 

It  will  hasten  the  extraction  of  moisture  very  materi- 
ally by  placing  two  or  more  dryers  between  the  very  suc- 
culent plants.  Remember  that  the  more  speedily  this  is 
accomplished  in  this  manner  the  brighter  the  colors  will 
remain  and  the  tougher  will  be  the  specimen. 

CHANGING  DRYERS. 

Now  comes  the  toilsome,  monotonous,  uninteresting 
part  of  botanical  work.  It  is  best  to  learn  to  do  it  deftly 
— mechanically,  as  it  were, — so  that  the  general  interest 
in  floral  research  may  not  flag. 

Coax  some  one  to  assist  you,  by  liberal  promises  of 
large  rewards,  if  necessary,  and  if  your  conscience  will 
allow.  Remove  the  weights  from  your  plants  and  pre- 
pare to  change  the  dryers.  This  should  be  done  as  often 
as  once  a  day  or  oftener  for  the  succulent  classes,  but 
the  others  may  remain  longer  untouched.  With  a  knife- 
blade  or  other  pointed  instrument  in  the  hand,  raise  the 
edge  of  a  folio  of  plants;  grasp  and  remove  it  to  a  vacant 
space  on  the  table,  while  your  assistant  snatches  away 
the  dryer  beneath  and  casts  it  out  into  the  sunlight,  or 
piles  the  lot  up  to  be  sunned  afterward  as  a  distinct  job. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  dryers  you  can  employ  another  as- 
sistant, by  having  dryers  placed  between  each  of  the 
folios  as  you  place  them  for  a  new  pile.  This  slavish 
work  can  be  done  very  speedily  after  a  little  practice. 

At  this  first  changing  of  dryers,  perhaps  the  grasses, 
ferns  and  other  little  things  may  be  found  dry  enough  for 
storing  away.  A  little  practice,  also,  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine this.  As  a  rule,  when  the  folio  is  found  dry  and 
the  plant  will  bear  handling,  with  no  green  or  juicy  parts 
remaining,  it  may  safely  be  packed  away.  This  do  in 
smooth,  even  bales,  or  place  in  suitable  boxes,  laying  a 
board  and  a  light  weight  upon  them.  Before  thus  stor- 
ing the  plants  they  should  be  consolidated  as  far  as  con- 
venient, the  specimens  of  the  same  species  or  family 
united,  and  the  folios  all  evenly  filled.  At  this  period 
reserve  good,  full  specimens  of  such  plants  as  you  wish 
determined,  and  put  them  aside. 

The  writer  arranged  his  duplicates  into  their  respective 
families  and  species  and  placed  them  in  large  books,  now 
forming  very  attractive,  portable  herbariums.  The  plants 
are  fastened  to  the  right-hand  pages  of  each  leaf,  by  nar- 
row pasters  of  white  paper,  holding  the  plants  firmly  at 
several  points.  Strong,  thin  tissue  paper,  gummed  on 
one  side  with  mucilage,  then  cut  into  strips,  and  applied 
by  moistening  the  ends  with  the  tongue,  will  answer,  but 
strips  of  court-plaster  are  best  of  all.  Near  each  specimen 
is  fastened,  by  gumming  one  end,  a  narrow  label,  bearing 
the  number,  name  and  namer  of  the  plant,  and  often  the 
locality  and  habit. 

SENDING  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

Plants,  either  alive  or  dried,  are  regarded  as  third-class 
matter,  and  admitted  to  the  mails  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  package  must  be  under  a  certain  weight  and 
size,  must  injure  no  other  matter,  and  be  so  wrapped  as 
to  disclose  its  contents  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  post  offi- 
cials, and  must  contain  no  written  words  except  the  labels. 
The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  these  regulations  is  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Put  your  dried  plants,  each  bearing  its 
number,  into  clean  papers,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain 
all,  place  beneath  and  above  them  a  stiff  paste-board — 
paper-box  covers  will  do — of  suitable  size;  inclose  all,  if 
you  wish,  with  a  wrapping  paper,  leaving  one  end  exposed 
for  inspection,  and  tie  tightly  with  twine;  address  plainly, 
and  put  on  stamps  equal  to  one  cent  for  each  ounce. 
Accompany  the  package  with  a  letter  of  announcement, 
and  notes  of  the  plants,  if  possible. 

To  send  live  plants,  choose  the  autumn  season,  when 
the  plants  are  asleep ;  wrap  them  with  gutta-percha ;  make 


the  package  nearly  air-tight ;  surround  the  mass  with  mo 
or  fine-thread  lichen  dipped  in  water,  then  squeezed  per 
fectly  dry,  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  more;  then 
wrap  loosely  with  strong  paper :  tie  with  twine,  leaving  an 
aperture  for  inspection  as  before. 

THE  "EXCEEDING  GREAT  REWARD." 

By  the  aid  of  the  long  waited  for,  now  at  hand  Cali- 
fornia Flora,  issued  in  two  volumes,  price  six  dollars 
each,  from  the  Cambridge  University,  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
and  a  large  corps  of  assistants,  the  varied  and  rare  flora 
of  this  most  interesting  Pacific  slope  may  be  determined. 
Now  a  pure  and  lofty  pleasure  may  be  experienced  in  the 
recognition  of  the  characters,  and  the  learning  of  the 
proper  scientific  names  of  the  beautiful  gems  lavished 
about  our  pathway.  So  difficult  are  some  of  our  mountain 
ranges  of  ascent,  and  so  certain  are  isolation  and  peculiar 
climates  to  produce  distinct  specific  characters,  that  al- 
most every  peak  and  secluded  dell  has  its  special  flora. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ecstasy  of  joy  that 
thrills  the  soul  of  the  true  lover  of  nature,  when,  after  a 
long  and  toilsome  excursion,  he  is  informed  for  the  first 
time  that  he  has  enlarged  the  realm  of  knowledge  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  plant,  and  that  his  name  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  beautiful,  uncorrupted  Latin  language, 
to  be  uttered  by  the  scholars  and  scientists  of  every  civi- 
lized nation  throughout  all  coming  time!  But  missing 
this  honor,  what  is  equally  as  laudable  is  sure  to  be 
achieved,  that  is,  increased  knowledge  of  little-known 
plants. 

The  chief  reward,  however,  is  often  found  in  the  in- 
creased vigor  imparted  to  both  body  and  mind  by  the 
arduous  pursuit  of  botany. 

FERNS. 

The  lovely  appearance  and  interesting  character  of  the 
large  family  of  ferns,  make  them  a  most  fascinating  study. 
Their  variety  and  number  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  yet 
absolutely  determined.  In  1882  the  number  of  known 
species  was  eighty-one,  with  about  twenty  marked 
varieties.  Extensive  botanical  researches  made  since 
that  date  by  the  writer  with  his  wife,  along  the  southern 
border,  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  dozen  other  ferns  and 
twice  as  many  marked  varieties.  Other  explorers  have 
added  a  few  new  ferns. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  "  Ferns  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  issued  in  1882,  extended  observation  has 
suggested  a  new  method  of  presenting  to  the  student  of 
botany  or  the  lover  of  nature  generally,  an  easily  acquired 
knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  plants.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  all  of  the  descriptions,  distinctions,  comparisons, 
classifications,  etc.,  of  ferns,  fall  naturally  into  sets  of  three 
orsome  multiple  of  three.  By  a  little  painstaking,tabletsor 
formulas  of  characters,  comparisons  and  the  like  can  be  ar- 
ranged, which,  striking  the  eye  by  their  uniformity  and  ar- 
resting the  attention  by  the  numerical  reiteration,  help  to 
retain  facts  in  the  mind  which,  presented  in  the  usual 
manner  of  text-books  and  manuals,  are  found  to  be 
difficult  of  remembrance. 

GRASSES  OF  THE   PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

The  grasses  of  the  Pacific  slope  which  have  lately  re- 
ceived large  accessions,  have  never  been  treated  in  a 
brief  and  popular  way,  I  believe,  though  the  species  found 
in  California  have  been  elaborately  described  by  Profes- 
sor George  Thurber,  in  the  second  volume  of  Botany  of 
California;  a  large  work,  costing  six  dollars,  and  well 
worth  the  price  to  advanced  students,  but  too  recondite 
for  beginners,  besides  not  covering  the  whole  of  the  nat- 
urally homogenous  territory  embraced  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  Mexico;  that  is,  the 
Pacific  slope. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  genera  (120),  and  of 
species  (675),  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  north 
of  Mexico,  the  study  of  the  order  of  Gramince  is  attend- 
ed with  much  difficulty,  and  the  labor  especially  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  characters  relied 
upon  for  distinguishing  genera  and  species,  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  detected  only  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

Of  this  large  number  of  United  States  genera,  eighty 
are  found  on  the  Pacific  slope,  with  about  two  hundred 
distinct  species  and  a  large  number  of  marked  varieties. 

So  beautiful,  and  withal  so  useful,  are  the  most  of  the 
family  of  grasses,  that  the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
practical  man  should  endeavor  to  get  acquainted  with 
them;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  special  students  of  botanical 
science  to  aid  them  by  simple  and  popular  descriptions. 


Mr.  Edward  Lee  Greene,  Instructor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  California,  a  gentleman  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  kindly  appends  a  few  supplemental  notes  for  the 
guidance  of  beginners,  saying : 

"  To  defend  specimens  from  the  inroads  of  destructive 
insects,  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  the 
only  sure  remedy.  The  specimens  should  be  sprinkled 
with  this  wash,  and  afterwards  dried.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous compound,  which  children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
handle. 

"  There  are  no  books  treating  of  the  California  flora, 
which  are  suitable  for  beginners.  Dr.  Behr's  book,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  publication,  includes 
descriptions  of  genera  only,  not  descending  to  species. 
Mr.  Rattan's  Popular  Flora  is  better;  but  even  that  is  in- 
complete and  fragmentary. 

"  The  study  of  botany  presents  a  wide  and  fascinating 
field  to  the  young  collector.  On  the  peninsula  of  San 
Francisco  there  may  be  found  perhaps  two  or  three  hun- 
dred different  species  of  plants.  At  Oakland  and  Saucel- 
ito,  by  searching  places  where  the  soil  and  climate  differ, 
at  least  twice  as  many  more  may  be  gathered." 
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BALLADE  OF  A  CHOICE  OF  GHOSTS. 


Now  which  are  you  anxious  to  see, 

A  bogie,  a  sprite,  or  a  gnome  ? 
If  a  spectre  should  drop  in  to  tea, 

Would  you  like  him  to  find  us  at  home? 

Or  a  mermaid  with  mirror  and  comb, — 
In  her  have  you  plenary  faith? 

Or  a  lemur  of  classical  Rome. 
Or  a  common  respectable  wraith? 

There's  the  vampire,  or  brookolaki, 

From  his  grave  in  old  Greece  hath  he  clomb, — 
But  perhaps  he  might  bite  us,  and  we 

Should  be  forced  in  his  fashion  to  roam ; 

Or  a  ginn  from  a  Mussulman  dome — 
He  might  work  such  unlimited  scathe 

That  we'd  all  turn  as  yellow  as  chrome — 
Or  a  common  respectable  wraith. 

From  the  ghost  of  our  youth  would  you  flee, 

In  his  shroud  that  is  dappled  with  loam? 
Or  a  faithful  ancestral  banchee? 

Or  a  martyr  from  somecatacomb? 

Or  a  wizard  with  magical  tome, 
Whom  his  cerements  becomingly  swathe? 

Or  a  will  as  fair  as  the  (oam? 
Or  a  common  respectable  wraith? 


ENVOY. 

Oh  the  gleaming's  beginning  to  gloam, 
And  (it  Scotch  is  allowed)  I  am  "  laith" 

To  encounter  a  bogie  or  gnome, 
Or  a  common  respectable  wraith. 
Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  for  fanuary. 


YENTIL,  THE  MILK  CARRIER. 


-A_  Tale  of  Northwestern  Hungary. 


BY  RABBI  A.  S.  BETTELHEIM. 


Frystadt,  a  town  of  about  nve  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
located  in  the  judicial  district  of  Neutra,  in  Hungary. 
The  name  Frystadt  (equivalent  to  Freistadt)  means  a 
"free  town,"a  title  involving  many  valuable  privileges  in 
feudal  times.  The  title  "  free  town  "  was  granted  by  kings 
and  emperors  to  places  which  rendered  great  service  to 
the  crown  in  time  of  war  or  of  need.  Frystadt,  or 
Galgocz,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Magyars,  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Emperor  Leopold  I,  when,  in  1640,  he  built 
that  ill-fated  fort  Leopoldstadt  against  the  Turks.  The 
fort  is  situated  opposite  Frystadt,  on  the  river  Waag,  and 
is  only  half  an  hour's  distance  from  it  on  an  air  line. 
Leopoldstadt  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley,  while  Frystadt 
nestles  amid  the  hills — the  last  spurs  of  the  Carparthian 
mountains.  It  has  retained  its  name  but  not  the  privi- 
leges the  town  obtained  with  the  name.  In  the  year  1653, 
when  the  Protestants  and  Tews  were  suddenly  driven  from 
the  neighboring  city  of  Tyrnau,  another  imperial  free 
town,  the  unfortunate  fugitives  found  a  friendly  place  of 
refuge  at  Frystadt. 

Modern  civilization  has  abolished  many  of  the  old 
stereotyped  customs,  and  these  are  nowadays  remembered 
only  by  the  older  inhabitants  as  curious  reminiscences  of 
a  by-gone  period.  East  of  the  city  there  was,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  a  Franciscan  cloister. 
The  cloister  itself  was  rather  a  modern  structure,  but  the 
order,  or  rather  the  monks,  represented  the  venerable 
order  of  St.  Francis  de  Paoli,  in  all  its  rigor  and  missionary 
zeal. 

Frystadt,  like  other  small  cities  in  Hungary,  had  only 
one  town  clock,  and  this  was  out  of  order  a  greater  part 
of  the  time — a  fact  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Jews 
to  employ  somebody  to  arouse  the  people  and  summon 
them  to  early  prayer-meeting.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
person,  in  his  rounds,  to  knock  at  the  door  or  gate  of  every 
Jewish  house,  with  a  wooden  knocker.  The  knock  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  the  latest  news.  Three  knocks, 
the  first  two  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  third  after  a 
pause,  told  that  all  was  well.  Two  knocks  only,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  death ;  while  four  knocks  announced  a 
marriage,  which  would  take  place  that  day. 

The  ' '  Shool-Klopper  "  (the  knocker  for  the  synagogue) 
was  a  venerable  old  man,  a  bachelor  nicknamed 
"Wolfele"  (the  diminutive  of  Wolf),  a  name  given  him,  it 
is  probable,  on  account  of  his  small  stature.  His  salary 
and  emoluments  were  rather  scanty,  but  he  lived  with  his 
sister,  who  was  an  aguna  (this  means  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  disappeared  and  whose  whereabouts  is  un- 
known, hence  aguna,  hooked,  tied),  who  helped  to  keep 
the  small  household  running  smoothly.  Her  name  was 
Yentil,  the  milk-tr'agerin.  Yentil  (whose  name  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gentilla)  was  a  highly  respected  woman  in  the 
town ;  everybody  knew  her.  Early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening  she  was  seen  in  the  streets,  carrying 
two  large  pails  of  milk  from  house  to  house,  supplying  her 
Jewish  customers.  Later  in  the  day  she  carried  a  large 
bucket,  filled  with  flour,  upon  her  back,  selling  it  in  small 
quantities  to  the  poorer  class.  This  done,  she  concluded 
her  day's  work  by  offering  pretzels  to  the  young.  Long 
and  hard  labor  had  left  its  trace  by  many  a  wrin- 
kle on  her  face;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  her  wrin- 
kles, the  observer  could  easily  detect  lines  of  beauty  in 
her  countenance,  and  could  picture  her  as  the  possessor 
of  great  charms  in  her  youth. 

My  old  grandmother  often  spoke  of  Yentil's  beauty, 
and  frequently  told  me  that  the  poor  woman  had  seen 
better  days,  and  that  her  father  had  been  rich,  learned, 
and  respected  in  a  neighboring  town.  Every  Sabbath, 
when  Sabbath-rest  was  also  a  blessing  to  her  weary  body, 


Yentil  was  usually  visited  by  the  best  people  of  her  creed; 
and  even  the  youth  listened  cheerfully  to  her  little  stories 
and  tales,  which  she  had  read  in  "Christian"  books. 
"Christian"  then  meant  all  that  was  not  written  and 
printed  with  Jewish  types.  The  poor  woman  was  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  for 
with  all  her  poverty  she  always  had  something  left  to  give 
as  a  mite  of  charity  to  her  poor  co-religionists  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  to  needy  Christians. 

It  was  known  that  she  had  been  legally  married  to  a 
cultured  young  man,  and  that  twin  sons  had  been  born 
to  her  a  few  years  after  her  marriage.  It  was  also  known 
that  her  two  boys  were  somewhere  in  the  capital  of  the  land 
and  that  with  her  little  earnings  she  was  supporting  them. 
Whether  they  were  studying  or  preparing  to  follow  a 
mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuit,  nobody  knew.  She 
was  such  an  upright,  good  little  woman  that  all  trusted 
her  and  pressed  no  inquiries  upon  her,  and  she  very 
seldom  spoke  of  her  sons.  Of  her  husband  she  never 
spoke.  It  was  therefore  not  known  whether  he  was  dead 
or  whether  he  was  still  living  and  had  deserted  her  to  her 
hard  lot.  It  was  only  known  that  he  had  often  visited 
the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  and  had  been  seen  to  go 
thereon  the  day  of  his  disappearance.  People  who  lived 
under  the  almighty  domain  of  Catholicism  at  that  time 
will  understand  why  the  Jews,  eighty  years  ago,  dared  not 
to  investigate  the  reasons  of  Ruben's  disappearance,  and 
even  his  loyal  wife  Yentil  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  her  husband  Ruben  did  not  come  back. 

The  Prior  of  the  cloister  gave  no  answer  to  the  sly  in- 
quiries and  hints  which  were  dropped  before  him,  and 
the  heavy  iron  gates  were  locked  against  official  inquiries. 

Whether  Yentil  considered  him  to  be  dead  or  alive,  she 
never  expressed  herself  in  any  way  regarding  the  question. 
For  her,  he  was  dead;  at  least  she  never  received  any 
sign  of  his  existence.  And  in  this  way  she  lived  with  her 
old  brother  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  hard  at  work, 
earning  and  saving  for  her  children. 

One  bright  spring  day  the  whole  town  was  excited  with 
the  news  that  the  two  sons  of  Yentil  the  milk-carrier  had 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  were  stopping  at  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  town,  and — most  remarkable  of  all — both  were 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  who  had  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  from  the  University  in  the  city  of  Pesth.  Both 
were  handsome  young  men,  tall,  of  finished  manners,  and 
commanding  the  highest  respect. 

To  be  a  regular  Doctor  of  Medicine  was,  sixty  years 
ago,  and  in  Hungary,  no  little  honor,  and  especially  for  a 
Jew,  who  was  usually  denied  every  common  right  by 
an  intolerant  government.  Dr.  Arthur  Fleischmann  and 
his  twin  brother  Dr.  Leopold  Fleischmann  visited  their 
mother  in  her  small  cot,  and  remained  with  her  several 
days.  This  again  was  surprising  news  to  the  townspeople. 
It  was  not  known  that  Yentil  had  another  name,  for  in 
olden  days  the  Jews  had  no  surnames,  but  were  merely 
called  after  their  parents.  For  instance,  this  very  Dr. 
Arthur  Fleischmann,  had  he  been  brought  up  in  the  town 
would  simply  have  been  called  "  Abraham  Yentil's  son ;" 
but  certainly  neither  his  mother  nor  he  himself  would 
have  dared  change  his  name  Abraham  into  Arthur,  nor 
abandon  the  name  Yentil,  which  denoted  his  descent, 
and  change  it  into  Fleischmann.  The  pious  rabbi  of  the 
town  immediately  consulted  the  elders  of  the  congregation 
as  to  whether  he  should  receive  these  young  men  and 
recognize  them  as  members  of  his. creed,  for  the  daring 
act  of  changing  the  good  biblical  .names  Abraham  and 
Judah  into  Arthur  and  Leopold  was  certainly  not  a  deed 
of  piety. 

But  their  sudden  appearance,  their  winning  speech  and 
manners,  and  the  evidence  of  filial  gratitude  they  ex- 
hibited by  visiting  and  living  with  their  humble  old 
mother,  silenced  all  scruples  of  narrow-minded  bigots; 
and  when,  a  little  later,  they  visited  the  Rabbi  in  his 
sanctum,  they  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  sd  over- 
whelmed was  he  by  their  appearance  that  he  gladly  enter- 
tained them  for  many  hours. 

Uncle  Wolfele  had  died  a  few  months  before,  and  not- 
withstanding modest  little  Yentil's  opposition,  she  left  the 
quiet,  peaceful  town  a  few  days  later,  to  live  in  happiness 
and  luxury  with  her  sons  in  the  capital  of  Hungary. 

The  announcement  of  her  contemplated  departure  was 
sad  news.  People  never  fully  value  a  precious  possession 
until  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  it.  The  Rabbi,  the 
elders,  the  old  matrons,  the  young  people,  all  visited  her 
to  bid  her  farewell.  The  day  of  her  departure  was  a 
memorable  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  Frystadt. 

Ten  years  later  Yentii  paid  the  tribute  of  all  flesh. 
After  a  long  sickness,  lingering  on  the  couch  of  pain,  the 
two  loving  sons  expected  every  minute  the  demise  of  their 
loving  mother.  She,  too,  felt  that  the  hour  of  eternal  de- 
parture had  come,  and  she  called  her  sons  to  thank 
them  for  their  filial  love  and  fidelity,  and  to  reveal  to 
them  a  secret  which  had  laid  heavily  on  her  heart  for 
many  years. 

They  were  prepared  to  listen,  when  a  loud  knock  at 
the  outer  door  admonished  them  that  an  impatient  vis- 
itor had  arrived,  doubtless  to  ask  their  professional  as- 
sistance. Leopold  entreated  his  brother  Arthur  to 
answer  the  summons,  while  Arthur  insisted  that  Leopold 
should  go,  for  both  feared  that  their  mother's  end  was 
nigh.  Yentil,  the  dying  mother,  sided  with  Leopold,  and 
when  another  loud  summons  was  heard,  Arthur  left  the 


dying  mother  to  give  professional  aid  to  another  fellow- 
creature.  It  was  a  stormy  winter  night.  The  snow  fell 
thickly  outside,  covering  the  earth  with  a  white  shroud, 
and  a  carriage  stood  before  the  door,  ready  to  carry  the 
doctor  to  the  noble  patient.  Dr.  Arthur  did  not  inquire, 
and  did  not  care  to  inquire,  for  whom  his  help  was  re- 
quired, for  thoughts  of  his  dying  mother  filled  his  mind 
and  heart.  After  a  few  minutes  of  travel,  which  seemed 
to  him  hours,  the  carriage  drew  up  before  an  old,  gray 
building.  The  doctor  paid  no  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings, and  when  he  was  led  through  a  dark  hallway  he  did 
not  ask  who  the  patient  was  or  what  his  ailings  were. 
Outside  of  the  door  of  the  sick-chamber  a  monk,  clad  in 
a  coarse,  brown  robe,  with  a  white  rope  girdling  his  waist, 
and  a  large,  brass  cross  depending  from  it,  greeted  the 
physician.  The  doctor  awoke  from  his  reverie,  and 
realized  at  once  his  situation— that  he  was  in  a  Francis- 
can cloister — remembering  the  dress  of  the  order,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  in  his  youth.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Arch-prior  of 
the  cloister. 

The  prior  and  the  doctor  were  alone ;  no  stranger  wit- 
nessed their  interview.  The  sick  man  raised  his  hand, 
and  looked  around  with  his  dark  eyes,  asking  the  physi- 
cian,   "  Is  there  nobody  here?" 

The  doctor  assured  him  that  no  other  person  was 
present. 

The  dying  monk  then  asked  the  doctor,  "Do  you 
know  who  I  am?" 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  Arch-prior  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  So  I  am,"  rejoined  the  dying  man.  "  But  I  am  also 
Ruben,  the  husband  of  Yentil,  and  thy  father." 

"  Mv  father!  You  could  not  have  been  the  husband 
of  Yentil,  my  mother.  You  my  father !  You  among  the 
living,  and  you  forsook  and  neglected  my  mother,  the 
best  of  women,  and  abandoned  your  own  children!  Liv- 
ing! when  we  had  hoped  you  had  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  You  have  told  me  that  you  are  a  priest.  You 
could  not  be  a  husband  and  a  father." 

With  a  feeble  voice  the  Arch-prior  answered : 

"  Thou  mayst  be  right  from  thy  standpoint  as  a  Jew, 
but  I  am  correct  from  mine  as  a  Christian.  My  time  is 
short.  I  feel  death  approaching,  and  it  may  soon  silence 
my  speech  forever.  I  pray  thee  do  not  interrupt  me,  and 
hear  my  tale.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  married  thy 
mother,  I  must  confess  she  was  as  true  and  loyal  to  me 
as  a  good  wife  could  be  to  a  loving  husband.  We  agreed 
in  all  matters  but  religion.  She  was  reared  among  peo- 
ple who  considered  study  of  sciences  and  the  languages 
an  impious  act.  I,  on  the  contrary,  felt  a  longing  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  outside  of  the  narrow  traditions  of  our 
creed.  I  often  secretly  visited  the  Franciscan  cloister  at 
Frystadt,  and  the  monks,  in  their  kindness,  instructed 
me  m  Latin,  Greek,  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients. Painfully  but  secretly  I  studied  on  for  many  a 
year,  and  awoke  to  find  myself  excluded  from  Judaism. 
My  thoughts  were  not  theirs.  I  felt  I  was  not  a  Jew  in 
the  meaning  of  my  people.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  congregation,  and  thus  bringing  hardship 
upon  my  innocent  wife  and  children — I  know  it  was 
wrong  !  but,  again,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  disappear, 
to  be  considered  as  dead.  In  reality,  I  severed  myself  from 
my  wife  and  children,  and  from  the  world.  I  became  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  church,  a  disciple  of  knowledge. 
Now  I  am  dying- — leaving  the  world  and  all  its  charms 
and  disappointments — I  felt  it  my  sacred  duty  to  call 
thee,  my  son,  and  to  bid  thee  farewell,  and  to  send  words 
of  regret — words  of  love — to  my  wife,  Yentil,  if  she  is  still 
among  the  living.  I  have,  only  one  atonement  to  offer 
for  my  errors.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  piety,  and  have  de- 
voted my  life  to  science." 

There  was  no  time  for  remonstrance  or  argument.  The 
doctor  asked  him,  politely  : 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  deceiving  me  and 
my  mother  again?" 

The  dying  monk  gave  his  son  a  ring,  saying,  "  Show 
it  to  thy  mother — to  my  wife  Yentil." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  breathed  his  last.  The  doctor 
hastened  home  to  his  mother's  bedside. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  his  brother,  whose  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  The  announcement  of  the  mother's 
death  was  unnecessary.  He  knew  by  his  brother's  face 
that  she  was  gone.  Leopold  told  Arthur  that  their 
mother  held  herself  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
their  father;  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  her  husband  was 
not  dead,  and  that  the  intolerance  of  former  times  and  her 
own  impatience  at  his  aspirations  had  driven  him  to  some 
despairing  act.  " '  Here  is  a  ring,'  she  said;  '  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  one  he  kept  as  a  token  of  eternal  love,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me  a  few  days  before  he  left  me.  Should 
you  ever  meet  him  again,  the  ring,  with  the  inscription 
Mizpah,  shall  be  as  a  sign  of  recognition.'  Mother  died 
leaving  you  her  maternal  blessings,  and  to  him  her  un- 
dying love." 

The  next  day  all  the  bells  of  Pesth  tolled  for  the  death 
of  Arch-prior  Francis,  and  at  the  door  of  the  Hebra  Kad- 
disha  (the  pious  society  for  burying  the  dead)  an  inscrip- 
tion announced  the  decease  of  Yentil  the  pious  woman 
of  Israel.  None  knew  the  relation  existing  between  the 
two  here  on  earth.  The  two  sons  said  daily  their  "kaddish" 
(prayer  for  the  dead)  for  mother  and  father. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


INFORMATION   IN  RHYME. 

The  miser  and  the  doubtful  ward  will  lie  to  make 
a  gain; 

The  glazier  is  a  happy  man  when  business  is  a 
pane; 

If  you  have  a  chestnut  to  preserve,  just  boil  it 
down  in  ink ; 

You'll  find  the  fancy  slippers  at  the  roller  skat- 
ing-rink. 

A  snake  skin's  shed,  a  horse  is  shod,  a  prowling 

hen  is  shooed ; 
A  deed  is  done,  a  dun  is  did,  and  nothing  is  a 

dude; 

The  shower-bath's  a  damp  one,  but  the  stove's  a 

damper  still ; 
You  will  never  grind  with  water  that  is  running 

up  the  hill ; 

The  man  who  bravely  tells  the  truth  about  the 
apple  tree, 

Will  lie  about  the  fish  he  caught  in  1883. 

Stick  to  the  train-conductor's  punch,  your  head 

will  never  swim; 
When  with  the  porter  you've  a  brush,  no  quarter 

show  to  him. 
And  any  more  of  this  you  want,  just  reel  it  off 

yourself; 

There's  tons  of  raw  material  upon  the  dusty 
shelf; 

The  jingle  trips  it  lightly,  in  gas-meter,  as  you 

see —  * 
Tol  leedle  lol  de  deedle,  deedle  lol  de  deedle  dee. 
R.  /.  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

on  new-year's  day. 
How  many  calls  did  you  make, 
And  how  many  drinks  did  you  take? 
What  time  did  you  roam 
To  the  place  you  call  home? 
And  how  many  bones  did  you  break, 
As  all  round  the  walk  you  did 

madly  revolve? 
And  did  you  resolve, 
In  your  grief, 
To  turn  o'er  a  new  leaf? 

Puck's  Annual. 


ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

Whenever  you  see  a  nobby  gal 

In  an  awful  nice  silk  dress, 
A  sailin'  down  on  the  avenue, 

Lookin'  too  sweet  to  bless, 
You  can't  most  allers  sometimes  tell, 

Unless  you  happen  to  know  her, 
But  that  her  tired  ole  mother  is 

At  home  a  scrubbin'  the  flo'er. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


An  embarrassing  proposition:  Young  Feath- 
erly  and  Miss  Clara  were  just  starting  for  a 
moonlight  stroll,  when  liobby  hailed  them  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs:  "Say.Clara,"  he  shouted, 
"Ma  says  I've  got  to  go  to  the  drug  store  and 
get  a  bottle  of  paregoric  for  the  baby.  Can't 
you  and  Mr.  Feather!)'  step  in  an'  get  it?" 

A  fond  father  presented  his  tour-year-old  boy 
with  a  trumpet,  with  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
fatuated. All  day  the  boy  tooted  away  delight- 
edly, and  at  bed-time,  when  his  grandmother 
tola  him  to  put  the  trumpet  down  and  say  his 
prayers,  the  little  fellow  said,  "  Oh,  no!  I'll  tell 
you  what  let's  do,  grandma;  you  pray,  and  I'll 
keep  on  blowing." 


THE  WAKEFIELD  COMPANY 


J 

For  the  Fall  and  Holiday 
fade,  have  introduced 
doz  ns  of  new  and  ele- 
gant designs  in 

RATTAN  CHAIRS 

BABY  CARRIAGES, 

WOKK*TA!t'D«,  <  te 

When  selecling  your  holi- 
day gifts,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude a 

WAKEFIELD  CHAIR, 

From  the  Wakefield  Ral- 
an  Company, 


644  MARKET  STREET.  >an  FranelSCO. 


Surface  Indications 

What  a  miner  would  very  properly  term 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties, '  Sore  Eyes, 
Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Eruptions  with 
which  people  are  annoyed  in  sprinjr  and 
earl  v  summer.  The  effete  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
"While  it  ramaiiu,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  blood  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  doniiifrenient 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness — often  lightly  spoken  of  as  "only 
spring  fever."'  These 'are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health,  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifytag  med- 
icine; aud  nothiug  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  AVER'S 
Barsapabilla,  and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  it  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It'is,  In  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett.  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  "the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


PATRONS    OF  THE 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers.'* 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  anil  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 
6-    It  is  clean. 

7.    It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  he*t  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news 


THE  DAILY 


PBOf.  Da  Fll.IPPE,  uraduale  of  the  Academics 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 


1  in-  i>alure  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloeb 
In  the  center  of  Ban  Franclayo.  It  i-  the 
model  liotcl  of  the  world.  II  is  tire  ami 
Earthquake  proof.  11  haa  l  ive  Elevators. 
Ever]  room  In  lary;e,  lisslit  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  In  perfect.  A  hath  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  eaaj  ol 
access  from  Inroad,  light  eorrklors.  the 
Central  Court.  Illuminated  bj  (he  electric 
light,  its  immense  gimm  root,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  In  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  tiuests  entertained  011 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  HcNtauraut  In  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  ;ii  GEO  P. 
I  nlO  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CCVS  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


Alia  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  CALLERY, 


8  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel  and  Masonic  Temple, 

SAX  FKAHt'ISCO,  4  AI.II  OKMA. 


CF.N'i.  &  MRS.  U.  S.  GKAV1, 
PRES.  &  MRS.  R.  B.  HAYES, 
VICE-PRES.  DAVID  DAVIS, 
GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
GEN'L.  GEORGE  B.  M'CLEI  LAN, 
I.ELAND  STANFORD, 
CHARLES  CROCKER, 
HENRY  V1I.I  ARD, 
C.  P.  HUNTINGTON, 
GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN, 
SENATOR  MILLER, 
CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
W111TELAW  RE1D, 
GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAI.A, 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES, 
HENRY  WARD  BEECH ER, 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY  AN  L)  MONDAY  EDIT!'  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


COL.  ROBERT  INGERSOLL, 

JOHN  RUSSELL  YOUNG, 

CLAUS  SPRF.CKELS, 

PERE  HYACINTH E, 

FATHER  GAVAZZI, 

DR.  EDWARD  LASKER, 

KING  KALAKUA, 

PRINCE  NAGASAKI, 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE, 

DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND, 

EARL  HOPETOUN, 

EARL  ONSLOW, 

EARL  GROSVKNOR, 

LORD  AND  LADY  HARRIS, 

LORD  AND  LADY  ROSF.BERRY, 

LORD  RONALD  'COWER, 


COUNT  de  LESSEPS, 
JAMES  ASHBURY, 

COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  TELKENER 
SIR  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL, 
SIR  WILLIAM  EDEN, 
SIRCHARI.ES  TUP  PER, 
SIR  SIDNEY  WATERLOW, 
HERR.  VON  BODENSTEDT. 
ADE1.INA  PATTI, 
CHRISTINE  NILSSON, 
M  ME.  R1STORI, 
M  ME.  GERSTER. 
MME.  RIVE  KING, 
EMMA  C.  I  HURSBY, 
EMMA  NEVADA, 
PRINCE  NARES. 


FIRST  AWARD,  GOLD  MEDAL,  FOR  THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  AND  VIEWS, 


"  WORLD'S  FAIR,"  NEW  ORLEANS, 


Flint  Award  lor  the  Beat  INSTANTANEOUS  Photograph  Portraits  and  Vlenra, 

SOUTHERN  EXPOSITION,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  1884, 
And  many  others  of  earlier  dates. 


THE  LARCEST  COLLECTION  OE  VIEWS  OE  PACIFIC  COAST  SCENERY. 

iJrF~All  Portraits  and  Views  taken  by  Instantaneous  Photography. 


CUTLERY!- 


oil  Till:  HOLIDAYS. 

—FOR— 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


For  cheap  and  suitable  presents,  go  to  \%  II.l.  A  l  l\<  K,  the  Leading  Cutlers,  and  examine  their  handsome 

Carving  Sets,  ol'  their  own  manufacture. 

ENGLISH  and  AMfc.KIi.AN  CUTLERY— Rogers  and  Wostenholm  Pocket  Knives,  Razors  in  cases,  com- 
plete Shaving  Outfits,  Scissors  in  cases,  Ladies  and  Cents'  Toilet  Cases,  Manicure  sets,  I'l.ued-ware,  and  a  great 
variety  of  useful  presents.  Shaving  Mugs  Painted  to  order.  Roller  skates  at  Eastern  cost.  All  goods  marked 
down  to  suit  the  times.  i  *  .>  Market  si  mm  i.  near  t'ourtli. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

COKNELIUS  &  McBuiDE  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Chaki.es  W  Corn eli us  Treasurer 

REED'S  "MINSTRELS, 
To-night,  and  Every  XijjiH  this  Week, 

A  great  Holiday  hill. 
REED  I        I  4  I  imI  Men  4  I        KIRCH  I 
DOUGHERTY  1  |  -the  big  fouk-  |        BRAY  I 
taTThe  Funny  Finally— 

Rent- Your- Anntl 

WILSON  and  CAMERON  in  their  Act  "  <  razyisms." 

GEORGE  W.  TURNER,  Comedian. 
The  Kreat  Burlesque  Artist,  GUS  MILLS,  in  new  songs. 

Charley  Reed's  Holiday  Travesty — 

NEW-YEAR'S-KALLS. 

Saturday,  January  2d— Fourth  Conundrum  Matinee. 
None  about  Charley  Reed;  any  other  subject. 

Evenings,  in      1      u  •„     (  Matineis, 

,  I  Original  Popular  Prices  J       .   „  1  ' 

75c  and  5^c.   \      *  r  {  50c  and  25c. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Pkopkiktor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

i.aia  Matinee  To- Day  At  1  o'clock. 

— Last  week  of  grand — 
HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS: 

M.  B.  LEAVITT'S  EUROPEAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

Extra  Matinee  OH  >e\v  Vein  's  Day. 

— Saturday  evening,  January  2d — 

CHAS.  L.  DAVIS'S  ALVIN  JOSLIN  COMEDY  COMPANY 

itST.Seats  now  on  sale. 'Si 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
K.r£|.ing  Bros  Profkietors  and  Managers 

Every  evening  this  week— 

Bucolossi's  Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts, 

THE   THREE    BLACK  CLOAKS. 
1  in  in  1  >  xew  Scenery  end  Costumes. 

Helen  Dingeon  as  Girola 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

Monday  *  vening  January  4,  1886 

Grand  production  of 
FALKA1 
Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts,  by  Cha-ssaignc. 


TILES  TILEC 

■  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ' 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOXTAUI  E  «&  GO., 
311,  313,  3i5and  3x7  Market  street,  Sao  Francsico. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

Al  Hayman  Lessee  and  Manager 

Monday  December  tH,  1885 

Every  evening,  including  Sunday.    Matinee  New  Year's 

Day  and  Saturday. 

Kiraify  Brothers' — 

GRAND  SPECTACULAR  COMBINATION 

AROUND  THE  WORLDJN  EICHTY  DAYS. 

Gorgeous  Scenery,  Costumes,  Armors. 

t.  Grand  Ballets. 

Mile,  lie  1{  OSU , 

(Ille.  Kosn  Aslt^litiio, 

noiu.  Arnold, 

And  One  Hundred  Da-.seuses. 

Great  European  sensation. 
Till:   HAtlHAHl  FAMILY. 

AFRICAN  ELEPHANT,  "EL  MAHDI."  JERSEY 
LIGHT  GLARD. 
A  superb  cast.    Over  300  auxiliaries. 
i^'Seats  now  on  sale. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

*>J±NOIZJ±M.A.  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Ma.son  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  from  9  A.  to  I  I  P,  ,M. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

Kor  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one  half  (4%)  per  cent  per  annum,  00  ternj 
deposits,  and  three  and  three  fourths  (3K)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  and  payable  on  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1886.    By  order. 

GEOKGE  LETTE,  Secretary. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINCS  UNION. 

5  ,2  California  street,  corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  December,  1885,  » 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  on* 
half  Ul:)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and 
three  and  thiee  fourtlis  (3^-4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Or- 
dinary Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
-SATCRDAY,  2d  January,  1886. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


S»  DEALERS  IN  IT 


FURS. 


8  i  o  saiuoiue    1 1 . 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  New  York  dramatic  critics  have  been  ex- 
ercising themselves  somewhat  over  the  Christ- 
mas business  of  the  theaters.  The  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  at  variance  with  that  usually 
held  by  managers ;  viz.,  that  the  holiday  season 
is  a  lively  one  in  matters  theatrical.  Lively  it 
may  be,  but  facts  seem  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that,  financially  speaking,  the  holidays  wit- 
ness a  falling  off  in  receipts  rather  than  an  in- 
crease. One  enterprising  critic  fortifies  himself 
in  this  position  behind  a  startling  array  of  fig- 
ures, gleaned  from  the  managers'  own  books. 
This  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  on  pure- 
ly logical  grounds.  Christmas  is  so  generally 
devoted  to  home  and  friends,  Christmas-trees, 
the  brewing  of  punch,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
clans,  that  no  place  on  the  crowded  programme 
can  be  found  for  theatrical  amusements.  There 
is  only  one  circumstance  that  offsets  this  state 
of  things;  it  is  the  large  influx  of  non-residents 
who  flock  into  the  city  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  to  whom  a  visit  to  the  city  is  not 
complete  tiil  the  entire  round  of  the  theaters  is 
made. 

That  this  class  must  be  a  very  numerous  one 
in  thiscity  the  business  of  the  present  holiday 
time  seems  to  suggest.  All  our  places  of  amuse- 
ment have  been  crowded,  especially  on  Christ- 
mas and  New-Year's,  day  and  evening,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings.  Nothing  new,  so  far  as  regu- 
lar productions  are  concerned,  has  been  brought 
out  except  at  the  Alcazar,  where  Miss  Haw- 
thorne has  produced  three  new  plays.  An  en- 
tirely new  bill  has  been  given  by  the  Standard 
minstrels  and  by  Leavitt  s  specialty  company  at 
the  Bush-street. 

The  two  great,  spectacular  productions,  A 
Tour  of  the  World,  at  the  California  and  a  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  at  the  Baldwin,  have 
continued  this  week. 

At  the  California,  the  crowd  that  thronged  to 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  kiralfy 
ballet  production  has  been  something  extra- 
ordinary. On  Christmas  night  and  the  Satur- 
day following  chairs  had  to  be  arranged  in  the 
lobby  three  or  four  rows  deep,  and  even  then  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  standing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  house.  There  has  been  no 
reason  so  far  to  fear  any  falling  off  in  public  in- 
terest, and  the  piece  will  be  continued  two  weeks 
longer,  after  which  the  Black  Crook,  now  in  act- 
ive preparation,  will  be  brought  out.  Mr.  Hay- 
man  will  return  to  the  Baldwin,  February  1st, 
with  the  great  Salvini  as  the  opening  attraction. 

The  variety  of  conflicting  tastes  to  which  a 
theatrical  manager  must  cater  was  well  illus- 
trated by  a  small  boy  at  the  California  last  week. 
His  preferences  were  decided,  and  he  amused 
those  around  him  by  his  outspoken  expressions 
and  original  comments.  The  live  elephant  and 
the  "Jersey  Light  Guard"  about  equally  shared 
his  admiration;  but  the  latter,  especially,  de- 
lighted him.  The  quaint  prettiness  of  costume 
and  the  vivacity  of  the  odd  little  figures  capti- 
vated his  childish  fancy,  and  when  they  gave 
place  to  Mile,  de  Rosa  he  was  loud  in  his  dis- 
approbation. 

As  the  graceful  premiere  bounded 'upon  the 
stage  and  came  smiling  and  pirouetting  down 
to  the  front;  as  the  bald  brigade  settled  itself 
back  into  its  chairs  with  a  murmured  ah-h!  of 
satisfaction — the  ingenuous  youth  fretfully  ex- 
claimed,"Psha  !  there's  that  old ballet 'again  !  Who 
wants  to  see  her?  I  wish  those  little  boys  and 
girls 'd  comeback — or  the  elephant."  This  in- 
dependent critic  was  pleased  to  bestow  his  gra- 
cious approval  on  the  dancing  ofMons.  Arnold, 
whose  contortions  and  posturing  he  character- 
ized rather  knowingly  as  "Gym-jam-nastics."' 

At  the  Baldwin,  the  elaborate  and  beautiful 
production  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  will  be  followed  on  Monday  next  by  Wife 
and  Child — its  first  production.  The  piece  was 
written  more  than  a  year  ago;  but  Mr.  Rankin 
has  delayed  its  production  till  he  considered  the 
conditions  entirely  favorable.  The  play  has 
never  been  seen  either  in  London  or  New  York, 
but  will  eventually  be  announced  in  those  fron- 
tier towns  (it  is  hoped)  with  the  magic  indorse- 
ment, "A  San  Francisco  success  !  That  will 
carry  it,  anywhere.  It  is  said  to  be  as  strong  in 
emotional  interest  as  in  the  comedy  element. 
De  Belleville  is  cast  for  the  part  of  the  hero — an 
American  artist  who  becomes  blind. 

The  intelligent  and  ambitious  little  lady,  Miss 
Hawthorne,  nas  been  playing  to  good  houses  at 
the  beautiful  little  Alcazar.  In  addition  to  The 
New  East  Lynne,  in  which  she  has  already  ap- 
peared in  this  city,  she  has  brought  out  Frou- 
Frou  and  Fanchon  the  Cricket.  The  latter  will 
be  repeated  at  the  matinee  to-day,  and  also  this 
(Saturday)  evening.  Sunday  evening  will  end 
the  present  engagement,  with  a  benefit  to  Miss 
Hawthorne. 

The  beneficiary  will  probably  appear  in  three 
characters — "Galatea,"  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur," 
and  "Nancy  Sykes."  In  the  latter  character  she 
will  be  supported  by  McKec  Rankin  as  "Fagin," 
the  Jew.  Representatives  from  every  thea- 
ter in  the  city  have  volunteered:,  and 
whoever  may  attend  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  paying  a  deserved  com- 
pliment to  a  hard-working  and  ambitious 
young  actress,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  for 
the  price  of  one  admission  the  cream  of  about 
three  performances.  Wherever  Miss  Hawthorne 
has  heretofore  appeared,  her  evidently  honest 
endeavor  and  unmistakable  talent  have  won  and 
retained  the  approval  of  press  and  public.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  kind-hearted  San  Francisco 
public  will  not  be  behindhand  in  bestowing  well- 
earned  encouragement  on  the.young  "American 
girl." 

New- Year's  week  has  beeni  a  prosperous  one 
at  the  Standard.  The  three  new  people  have 
proved  acceptable  additions.  George  W. 
Turner,  beside  taking  his  place'.as  one  of  the 
four  end  men,  appears  in  a  quiet'  but  pecu- 
liar specialty  act  called  Mischief,  and  again  in 
the  afterpiece.  The  returned  wanderers,  Wilson 
and  Cameron,  have  an  eccentric  comedy  act. 
noticeable  among  its  class  for  not  depending 
on  noise  and  big  shoes  for  its  amusing 
qualities.  When  Wilson  comes  on  in 
light  ^lavender   pantaloons    and    a  purple, 


velvet  cut-away,  we  feel  that  we  are 
safe;  but  his  companion's  "old  nigger"  get-up 
excites  well-founded  apprehension.  We  are 
agreeably  disappointed.  Their  neat  perform- 
ance is  what  champagne  ought  to  be — there's 
plenty  of  fizz,  but  no  headache  in  it. 

Billy  Birch's  popularity,  both  with  his  com- 
panions on  the  stage  and  with  his  audience 
seems  constantly  to  increase,  and  Hughey 
Dougherty  is  proving  himself  one  of  the  funniest 
men  on  the  Standard  stage.  Charley  Reed  is 
always  the  same  in  the  partial  opinion  of  a  San 
Francisco  audience,  and  the  "after-pieces" 
which  he  gets  up  with  such  astounding  facility 
are  always  taking— their  titles  being  gener- 
ally not  the  least  of  their  humor.  The  perform- 
ance concludes  with  a  pas-de-six,  by  the  reg- 
ular Standard  ballet  troupe. 

The  last  week  of  the  Leavitt  specialty  engage- 
ment at  the  Bush-street  has  been  a  good  one  as 
regards  both  houses  and  performances.  It  will 
be  followed  Monday,  January  4th,  by  Charles  L. 
Davis,  in  Alvin  fos/in.  Mr.  Davis  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  New  England  farmers  on 
the  stage.  The  company  is  a  musical  one,  in- 
cluding several  good  soloists,  and  the  orchestral 
music  is  more  than  usually  excellent.  Mr. 
Davis,  beside  being  exceedingly  funny  as  "Uncle 
Alvin,"  is  an  object  of  much  interest  and  ob- 
servation as  the  possessor  of  more  and  more 
valuable  diamonds  than  any  other  man  on  the 
stage,  a  fifteen-hundred  dollar  seal-skin  over- 
coat, a  five-hundred  dollar  dog,  and  a  seven-thou- 
sand dollar  watch.  How  he  manages,  as  a  down- 
east  farmer,  to  wear  $100,000  worth  of  diamonds, 
it  is  hard  to  see.  But  that  is  about  the  figure 
at  which  all  his  diamonds  are  valued,  and  he  ex- 
hibits a  goodly  proportion  of  them. The  house  will 
certainly  be  crowded  with  women,  for  whom 
such  an  unwonted  display  of  diamonds  has  an 
attraction  greater  than  that  of  any  play  on  the 
stage.  Nathan  Carte,  the  trombone  soloist,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  masters  of  that  instrument, 
and  almost  unequaled.  Charles  P.  Lowe,  the 
xylophonist,  is  also  an  excellent  musician. 

The  new  production  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  Falka,  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
here  on  Mondav  night,  January  4th,  with  the 
following  cast : 

Folbach  Ed.  Stephens 

Tancred  (his  nephew)  R.  D.  Valerga 

Arthur  A.  Messmer 

Lay-brother  Pelican  James  Kellv 

Bo'eslas  M.  Cornell 

Seneschal  Charles  Evans 

Falka  Helene  Dingeon 

Alexina  de  Kelkirsch    Louise  Leiphton 

Janatha  Emily  Possezzi  and  others 

"Folbach,"  being  promiseda  patent  of  nobility 
on  condition  that  he  can  show  a  male  heir  on 
whom  the  succession  may  ne  settled,  he  selects 
his  nephew,  "Tancred"  (whom  he  has  never 
seen)  as  his  heir-presumptive.  Tancred,  home- 
ward bound,  is  way-laid  by  robbers  and  tied  to  a 
tree;  but  is  rescued  by  the  chief's  sister,  "Ed- 
wige,"  whom  he  promises  to  marry.  He  flies 
however,  and  is  pursued  to  his  uncle's  home  by 
the  deserted  fiancee  and  her  big  brother.  "Fol- 
bach's"  niece  "Falka"  has,  in  the  meantime,  fled 
from  her  convent  with  her  lover  and  to  escape 
observation,  disguises  herself  in  boy's  clothes. 
Mistaken  for  "Tancred" she  is  pounced  upon  by 
the  vengeful  female  bandit,  and  a  series  of 
humorous  mistakes  ar^d  involvements  arise 
from  the  situation,  greatly  increased  by  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  the  "Pelican, "a  part  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly  will  have  a  chance  to  display  his 
peculiar  talent  for  the  absurd. 

Of  course,  everything  eventually  clears  itself 
up  and  all  ends  well, "Folbach"  gettinghis  title 
and  being  permitted  to  settle  it  on  "Falka"  in- 
instead  of  "Tancred."  The  latter  by  some 
stratagem  is  made,  at  last,  to  marry  "Edwige." 
He  is  therefore,  somewhat  of  an  exception  to 
the  general  satisfaction,  losing  his  heirship  and 
gaining  a  wife,  when  the  reverse  would  have 
suited  him  to  perfection. 


NOTES. 

Falka  at  the  Tivoli  next  Monday  night. 
Alvin  Joslin  at  the  Bush-Street  next  week. 
Entire  new  bill  at  the  Standard  next  week. 
Tour  of  the  World  continues  at  the  California. 
Miss  Hawthorne's  benefit  at  the  Alcazar  Sun 
day  night. 

Wife  and  Child,  and  reappearance  of  Miss 
Susie  Williams  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 

A  young  lady  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mario 
anfl  Grisi,  has  been  imprisoned  in  Berlin  for 
swindling. 

Salvini  will  be  the  first  attraction  at  the  Bald- 
win theater  after  Mr.  Hayman's  company  re- 
sume occupation. 

New  York  comic  opera  presents  at  this  time 
an  anomaly.  Leading  singers  arc  plentiful  and 
choristers  scarce. 

The  London  society  mania  for  amateur  theatri- 
cals has  spread  to  New  York,  and  the  winter 
will  see  some  notable  amateur  productions. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  speaks  in 
high  praise  of  Rose  Julian  and  her  brother, 
Harry,  "the  wonderful  acrobats  from  California.'- 

Mr.  Frank  Sanger  has  bought  from  Mr.  Wal- 
lack  the  out  of  town  rights  to  Hoodman  Blind, 
with  all  the  costly  scenery  and  properties  for 
its  production. 

Wilson  Barrett  and  Sydney  Grundy  are  writ- 
ing in  collaboration  a  five-act  tragedy  of  which 
the  material  is  taken  from  Greek  authors.  Scene, 
Athens;  time,  that  of  Pericles. 

Mr.  McKee  Rankin  received  on  Christmas  day 
from  the  California  theater  company  congratula- 
tions, compliments,  good  wishes,  and  acat's-eye 
scarf-pin  set  with  diamonds. 

The  pupils  of  Speranza's  Singing  Academy 
gave  one  of  their  very  agreeable  entertainments 
Monday  evening  at  Irving  Hall  to  the  usual 
large  and  delighted  audience. 

The  Battle  of  Waterlooat  the  Panorama  build- 
ing has  been  a  great  holiday  attraction.  The 
management  are  already  considering  with  what 
to  replace  this  most  successful  painting.  They 
will  probably  decide  upon  The  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 


The  boxes  for  the  Metropolitan  opera  season 
that  opened  in  New  York,  November  23d,  sold 
for  from  $2,500  up.  The  opening  was  with 
Lohengrin . 

Mr.  Locke,  the  manager  of  the  American 
Opera  Company,has  acquired  the  exclusive  right, 
for  this  country,  to  produce  Dclibe's  famous  bal- 
lets, Sylvia  and  Coppelia. 

Edwin  Booth  and  Salvini  will  plav  together  a 
star  engagement  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  March.  Play,  Othello;  languages, 
English  and  Italian.    So  it  is  said. 

Gerster  writes  that  whatever  Colonel  Maple- 
son  may  say,  her  joining  his  company  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  she  is  bound  to  Mr.  Abbey  by  a 
legal  agreement.  She  expects  soon  to  come  to 
this  country  for  a  concert  tour. 

The  pupils  of  Ada  E.  Weigel  gave  a  very  suc- 
cessful piano-recital  last  week  at  Pythian 'Hall. 
The  performers  reflected  great  credit  both  on  their 
teacher  and  their  own  application. 

It  is  forty-four  years  since  Liszt  was  in  Amer- 
ica, and  now  it  is  said  he  is  coming  again.  He 
vowed  he  would  never  more  visit  America  because 
audiences  here  disturbed  him  by  chattering.  He 
has  given  us  forty-four  years  to  learn  how  to 
act  in  public. 

A  Christmas  tree,  brilliant  with  lights  and 
laden  with  toys,  dolls,  etc.,  on  the  Baldwin  stage 
last  Monday  night,  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
elves,  fairies,  and  sprites  who  disport  themselves 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream .  The  kindly 
act  was  originated  by  Mr.  Rankin's  two  little 
daughters. 

It  is  a  curious  point  about  actors  and  actresses 
that  their  judgment  of  the  worth  of  a  play  is 
seldom  verified,  and  it  has  come  to  be  pretty 
generally  believed  that  when  the  members  of  a 
company  after  rehearsing  in  a  given  play  are 
most  positive  that  it  will  succeed  its  prospects  are 
really  diminished  to  a  considerable  degree. — New 
York  Times. 

Bronson  Howard's  new  play,  One  of  Our  Girls, 
written  for  Miss  Helen  Dauvray,  has  called  out 
the  most  diverse  opinions  from  the  press  critics. 
The  sense  of  the  various  verdicts  seems  to  be 
that  the  play  is  interesting  in  plot  and  very 
bright  as  to  dialogue;  but  that  both  American 
characteristics  and  French  society  are  broadly, 
though  unintentionally  caricatured. 

In  the  new  and  much-talked-of  play,  the  Rat- 
catcher of  Hamelin  it  is  said  that  an  army  of 
rats  is  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  stage.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  natural  result,  the  prudent  Amer- 
ican managers  are  having  all  the  chairs  in  their 
theaters  overhauled,  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
be  able  to  support  two  hundred  pounds,  more  or 
less,  of  female  avoirdupois.  The  rats  are  anto- 
maticones;  but  the  ladies  will,  no  doubt,  act 
as  if  every  "dreadful  mouse"  were  a  real  one. 

The  7th  of  January,  1886,  will  be  a  great  day 
in  the  theatrical  world  of  New  York.  The 
five  hundredth  night  of  Dixey's  performance  of 
Adonit  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House,  is  to  be  cel- 
ebrated by  a  grand  ball,  a  supper  at  Delmonico's 
and  other  glorification.  A  statue  thirty  feet 
high,  in  gas-jets,  of  Dixey  as  Adonis  will  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  Bijou.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  men  of  wealth  or  distinction  have  sub- 
scribed liberally  and  cheerfully;  but  Governor 
Dix,  though  importuned  by  his  own  intimate 
friend,  refused,  giving  as  his  reason  that  Dixey 
betted  against  him,  last  election. 


A  GREAT  COMPOSER'S  MODESTY. 


Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  Mozart 
writing  the  overture  to  Don  Juan  at  the  very 
last  moment,  and  rehearsing  it  while  the  ink 
was  not  dry  with  which  it  was  written.  When 
Auber  wrote  La  Sirene,  he  rehearsed  every 
thing  except  the  overture,  which  he  left  for  the 
dress  rehearsal  the  night  before  the  performance. 
It  was  played,  and  displeased  not  only  the  per- 
formers but,  more  than  any  one,  Auber  himself. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  said: 
"Goon  rehearsing;  I  have  something  to  do,  but 
I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can."  At  midnight 
he  returned,  and  brought  back  the  full  manu- 
script of  a  new  overture.  He  gave  it  at  once  to 
the  copyist,  and  said  to  him  :  "It  would  be  fine 
fun  if  this  should  be  worse  than  the  other  one." 
"Impossible, "  said  the  copyist,  who  meant  to 
be  very  courteous.  The  next  evening  the  parts 
were  all  written  out  on  the  desks,  and  the  over- 
ture was  uproariously  encored.  Auber  would 
never  attend  a  performance  of  any  of  his  operas. 
"If  I  did,"  he  said,  "I  could  never  write  another 
note."  The  delight  he  took  in  Rossini's  music 
made  him  one  evening  go  to  hear  Williau 
Tell  and  he  sat  quietly  waiting  for  the  charm- 
ing violoncello  trio  which  begins  the  overture. 
The  conductor  arrived  and  gave  the  sign.  Oh 
horror!    Instead  of  the  low  E  on  two 'cellos 

a  smashing  diminished  seventh  Through 

a  prima-donna's  indisposition,  William  Tell 
could  not  be  given,  and  unknown  to  Auber  the 
spectacle  had  been  changed — and  his  Masan- 
iello  was  put  in  the  place  of  Tell.  So  he 
jumped  up  as  quickly  as  his  green  eighty-seven 
years  would  allow,  and  ran  away  from  his  own 
work. —  Temple  Bar. 


The  Hartford  Post  contains  this  startling 
piece  of  information:  "Emperor  William,  of 
Germany,  recently  shot  twenty-one  head  of  game 
sitting  in  his  easy-chair."  It  must  be  awfully 
exasperating  to  find  twenty-one  head  of  game 
sitting  in  one's  easy-chair,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances one  can  not  really  blame  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  for  shooting  the  critters. 

Young  French  officers  whose  fathers  happen  to 
have  held  old  titles  of  nobility  have  lately 
adopted  the  fashion  of  calling  therrlselves counts 
and  barons,  leaving  their  military  rank  in  the 
background.  This  nas  deeply  grieved  the  repub- 
licans, and  one  stern  old  corps  commander  has 
issued  a  general  order  forbidding  the  use  of 
noble  titles  in  military  correspondence. 

The  extraordinary  apple  crop  in  Connecticut 
has  made  a  good  many  of  the  farmers  "moon- 
shiners," ana  the  government  revenue  agents  are 
on  a  still  hunt  for  amateur  distillers  of  apple 
brandy. 


FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


The  Ambition*  Wildhog. — A  rough  and  un- 
couth wildhog  having  fallen  in  with  several 
shotes  belonging  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  de- 
sired to  imitate  their  refined  manners,  and  was 
really  envious  of  the  artistic  style  of  their  neatly 
trimmed  ears;  so,  on  his  return  to  the  cane- 
brake,  he  had  his  own  ears  trimmed  in  precisely 
the  same  fashion.  In  a  few  days  the  farmer  met 
the  wildhog,  and,  recognizing  his  ear-mark,  had 
the  animal  caught  and  put  in  a  pen,  where  it 
was  duly  fattened  and  then  promoted  to  a  lofty 
niche  in  the  smoke-house. 

Moral:  It  is  often  profitable,  amidst  the 
latest  refinements  of  modern  life,  to  meditate 
upon  the  idyllic  simplicity  and  the  piping 
freedom  of  the  golden  age. — L.ife. 


A  nation's  purchase  of  champagne  may  indi- 
cate its  prosperity,  as  one  of  our  consuls  holds; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  rich  vintage  of  New  Jersey 
frees  us  in  a  measure  from  a  base  dependence  on 
the  champagne  makers  of  the  effete  nations  of 
the  old  world. 


The  highest  chimney  yet  built  in  the  world 
has  just  been  completed  at  the  Mechernich  lead 
works  in  Germany.  The  whole  height  of  the 
structure  is  approximately  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  eleven  of  which  is  under  ground.  The 
subterranean  portion  is  of  block  stone,  thirty- 
seven  feet  square  in  plan  ;  all  the  rest  is  of  brick. 


From  the  Essen  workshops  of  Krupp,  the 
modern  Vulcan,  have  come,  during  the  past  three 
months,  more  awful  engines  of  destruction  than 
have  been  turned  out  in  any  whole  year  pre- 
viously. Turkey  was  the  heaviest  buyer  of  the 
steel  artillery,  then  came  Greece  and  Servia. 


In  certain  Austrian  coal  mines  work  is  sus- 
pended in  dangerous  places  during  a  fall  of  the 
barometer,  experiments  still  in  progress  having 
shown  that  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  ex- 
plosive gases  greatly  increase  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  diminishes. 


The  voters  in  the  back  counties  of  Germany 
did  not  worry  much  over  the  recent  elections. 
At  the  polling  station  of  a  »large  district  in 
Silesia  not  one  voter  beside  the  officials  made 
his  appearance. 


Hill's  plurality  in  New  York  state  was  some- 
thing over  11,000  in  a  poll  of  more  than  1,000,000 
votes.  The  New  York  Times's  special  county 
returns  on  election  night  came  within  23  votes 
of  absolute  correctness. 


Over  the  doors  of  every  school  of  art  I  would 
have  this  word,  relieved  out  in  letters  of  pure 
go\d— moderation. — Buskin. 


Most  Fitting  Holiday  Gift. 

The  most  fitting  holiday  gift  you  can  possibly 
give  to  a  lady  is  a  pair  of  Freud's  perfect-fitting 
corsets.  You  thus  present  her  in  one  article  the 
maximum  of  health,  comfort,  and  beauty.  If 
she  has  ever  worn  Freud's  celebrated  corsets 
she  knows  full  well  how  invaluable  they  are.  If 
she  has  never  worn  them  she  will  forever  bless 
you  for  your  heavenly  gift.  Especially  suitable 
for  holiday  presents  are  the  elegant  satin  and  silk 
corsets  ,in  all  tasteful  colors,  just  received  at 
Freud's  Corset  House.  These  magnificent  cor- 
sets contain  the  finest  material  and  whalebone, 
and  are  very  richly  finished.  They  are  put  up  in 
beautiful  boxes,  and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to 
any  address.  Fine  silk  laces  to  match  go  with 
each  pair  of  corsets.  Whoever  wants  to  make 
the  most  appropriate  holiday  gift  for  the  least 
money  should  first  call  at  "Freud's  Corset 
House,"  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  streets. 

"Azule"  Katural  Mineral  Water. 

This  water  has  made  many  friends,  and  physi- 
cians and  experts  announce  that  it  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  water  in 
Germany,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, the  analysis  showing  the  same  gases  and 
minerals,  and  only  differing  in  slight  proportions. 


Shelf  'laliles. 

We  arc  just  opening  an  assortment  of  cheap 
hard-wood  shelf  tables,  at  only  two  dollars. 
Call  and  see  them  at  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 

Housekeeper.*'  IVotice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  ¥.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
street. 


Kerlln  4'ooking  Mare. 

Berlin  cooking  ware  docs  not  burn  or  scorch 
the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Charles 
Brown  &  Sons,  agents,  38  Geary  street. 


Aykr's  Cherry  Pectoral  cures  colds,  coughs, 
and  consumption;  an  unequaled  anodyne  ex- 
pectorant. 

Found,  the  place  to  get  Christmas  gifts,  Mul- 
ler's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  near 
Bush. 

The  Wilson  Dininc,  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.^  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"Much  Ado,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Itur 
nett,  begun  witli  lliis  issue,  will  be  com' 
pleted  In  three  more  number*. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


No  one  who  has  not  attended  the  exhibitions 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  can  have 
any  just  conception  of  how  charmingly  San 
Francisco  ladies  can  dress,  when  they  feel  that 
their  attire  will  he  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
people  of  cultured  taste.  The  attendance  at  the 
lady  artists'  exhibition,  in  especial,  has  present- 
ed instances  of  quaint  and  original  costumes 
which  delighted  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The 
editor  of.  Woman's  Realm,  seated  on  one  of  the 
lonnges  in  the  middle  of  the  main  exhibition 
hall  one  day  last  week,  fell  to  observing  the 
dresses  of  the  lady  visitors,  and  found  many 
pictures  as  charming  as  those  which  adorned 
the  canvases  upon '.he  walls.  Perhaps  the  most 
bewitching  figure  was  a  slender,  graceful  young 
woman,  with  hair  like  burnished  bronz*,  a  deli- 
cately tinted  complexion  and  dreamy  brown 
eyes.  She  was  clad  in  a  plainly-made,  closely- 
fitted  toilet  of  velvet,  of  that  dark  shade  known 
as  huntsman's  green,  and  around  the  neck,  the 
cuffs,  the  bottom  of  the  jaunty  little  basque,  and 
about  the  hem  of  the  long,  loose  redingote,  was 
a  narrow  band  of  soft  gray  fur.  A  little  bonnet 
of  green  velvet,  perched  high  up  on  the  head, 
and  neat  green  gloves,  completed  this  artistic 
dress. 

The  second  one  who  caught  the  eye  was  a  red- 
haired  girl.  Her  complexion  was  of  the  fair, 
pink-cheeked  type,  freckled  slightly  across  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  cheeks,  and  her  hair 
could  by  no  stretch  of  grace  be  called  auburn 
or  gold,  but  was  a  flaming,  uncompromising 
red.  Every  body  is  aware  that  this  particular 
type  of  womanhood  is  the  most  difficult  to 
dress,  but  this  young  lady  had  cunningly  made 
herself  mistress  of  herself,  for  she  had  attired 
herself  in  a  quiet  brown  dress,  prettily  fitted 
and  draped,  and  had  placed  upon  her  bosom  a 
bunch  of  brilliant,  red-gold  chrysanthemums,  of 
a  shade  which  subdued  the  fire  in  her  hair, 
while  harmoniously  blending  with  it. 

Chrysanthemums  are  just  now  the  favorite 
flower  for  street  or  evening  wear,  and  have  many 
things  to  recommend  them.  They  do  not  fade 
easily,  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance 
in  every  garden  and  at  every  florist's;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  their  rich  warm  tints  seem  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  subdued,  rich  tones  of  the 
dress  materials  in  common  use. 


The  editor  of  Woman's  Realm  begs  leave  to  put 
herself  on  record  as  a  prophet,  and  toanticipate 
a  coming  popular  craze  which  is  certain  to  seize 
upon  all  the  women  of  the  land  within  a  short 
period. 

We  have  seen  how  senseless  prejudices  against 
accomplishments  which  have,  in  themselves,  no 
rational  objection,  have  been  demolished  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  The  violin  and  the  banjo, 
once  popular  supposed  to  be  adapted  for  the  dis- 
play of  masculine  graces  and  masculine  genius 
alone,  have  taken  their  turn  as  fashionable 
feminine  accomplishments,  and  whistling  is  next 
destined  to  have  its  turn. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determime  why  whistling 
should  have  been  regarded  for  so  long  as  an  im- 
proper habit  for  a  woman  to  practice,  but  the 
prejudice  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  ill- 
tempered  utterances  of  some  splenetic  tryant  of 
old,  whose  rest  had  been  disturbed  by  the  whis- 
tling of  some  indiscreet  house-maid. 

There  is  no  form  of  music  which  breathes  a 
truer,  more  delicious  melody  than  the  notes 
of  a  good  whistler.  Every  one  with  an  appreci- 
ative ear  for  music  has  at  some  time  or  other 
laid  awake  at  night  to  listen  to  the  jubilant 
measures  of  some  passing  whistler,  and  has 
breathed  a  sigh  of  regret  as  the  strains  died 
away  in  the  distance.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
process  of  whistling  that  is  in  the  least  unlady- 
like, so  long  as  the  practice  is,  like  singing, 
confined  to  the  house  and  not  indulged  upon 
streets.  A  pair  of  pretty  Hps  look  none  the  less 
beautiful  when  pursed  up  for  whistling.  It  is  a 
healthful  recreation,  teaching  good  habits  of 
breathing,  and  strengthening  weak  lungs.  Last- 
ly, with  proper  practice  and  training  the  notes 
can  be  made  sweet  and  birdlike,  and  serve  as  a 
welcome  substitute  for  poor  singing. 

The  London  Queen  offers  some  charming  and 
original  ideas  in  regard  to  table  decorations  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  California  women, 
now  that  the  gay  season  is  upon  us  and  every 
resource  of  ingenuity  and  taste  exhausted  to  give 
beauty  and  harmony  of  color  to  the  table. 

"Hefore  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  even 
where  expense  is  no  object,  that  simplicity  and  a 
faithful  copying  of  nature  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  studied.  In  London,  where  common  field 
flowers  are  not  always  easy  to  get,  they  have  been 
a  refreshment  to  the  eye  throughout  the  season; 
much  pains  have  been  taken  to  import  them; 
and  they  carried  off  the  palm  from  every  thing 
but  the  wealth  of  roses,  which,  later  on,  had  no 
rival.  Some  of  the  best-arranged  dinner  tables 
of  last  season  owed  all  their  beauty  to  wild  white 
marguerites  and  grasses — gathered,  as  we  jknew 
in  one  case,  by  the  roadside  of  a  suburban  rail- 
way station;  while  others  demanded  more  artis- 
tic skill  of  arrangement,  viz.,  wild  grasses,  wild 
poppies,  and  buttercups,  but  they  all  repaid  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them  a  thousand  fold. 

"We  would  therefore  advise  that,  even  where 
there  is  a  plethora  of  greenhouse  flowers  and  a 
plentiful  stock  of  blooms  of  all  kinds,  not  to  neg 
cct  the  wealth  of  autumn  beauty  in  the  hedge- 


rows— the  rich  red  bramble  leaves,  the  feathery 
old-man's-beard,  and  the  green  and  red  berries  of 
the  deadly  nightshade,  the  small  lovely  ivy,  the 
hips  and  haws,  and  so  much  beside.  If  we  could 
but  preserve  upon  them  the  dewy  moisture  they 
display  when  gathered,  they  would  be  more 
lovely  still. 

'"One  dominant  tone  of  color  in  the  decorations 
has  certainly  been  the  fashion  of  the  year.  For 
example,  pink,  shading  from  dark  to  light,  with 
foliage,  rather  than  ferns  and  maiden-hair  which 
have  licen  hardly  used  at  all. 

' 1  Pink  with  brown  leaves  is  a  very  happy  com- 
bination. Where  there  is  a  gradation  of  color,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  in  small  rooms  the  dark- 
est blooms  should  be  put  in  the  middle,  in  large 
rooms  on  the  outside.  Mrs.  Green,  of  Crawford 
street,  W.,  has  been  peculiarly  successful  with 
her  arrangement  of  tables;  and  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest were  the  pinks,  shaded  from  the  deepest  to 
the  palest  blush,  with  dark  foliage.  Instead  of 
these,  picotees,  chrysanthemums,  azaleas,  rhodo- 
dendrons, or  geraniums  might  be  used;  and 
mauve  and  cream  flowers,  with  brown  foliage 
and  grasses,  are  another  suggestion,  using  helio- 
trope or  pansies,  or  even  phlox.  If  judiciously 
treated,  every  flower  is  beautilul  in  itself,  and 
shows  all  its  beauty  when  properly  displayed. 
Roses  arc  employed  in  all  varieties,  with  their 
own  foliage  and  buds;  indeed,  a  great  object  is 
to  make  the  blooms  look  as  natural  as  possible, 
as  though  growing.  Pure  white  flowers,  inter- 
mixed with  crimson  and  brilliant-colored  leaves, 
is  a  very  happy  combination,  especially  chrysan- 
themums and  scarlet  geraniums,  gladioli,  double 
or  single  dahlias,  stephanotis.and  many  others. 
On  a  black  ground,  bright  yellow  flowers  show 
to  the  best  advantage;  and  certainly  no  color 
has  been  so  universally  fashionable,  as  that  of 
marguerites,  azaleas,  marsh  mallows,  buttercups- 
and  a  long  list  of  other  blooms.  • 

"Tables  of  different  orchids,  shaded  mauve, 
yellow,  brown,  and  white,  are  very  lovely,  but 
they  are  costly,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
an  equally  good  effect  without  such  excessive 
expense.  All  the  decorations  are  kept  very  low 
on  the  table,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  company ;  and  long  spray  or  wreaths 
of  flowers  on  the  table  itself  have  had  a  great 
success.  Supposing  the  entire  center  of  the  cloth 
to  be  hidden  by  lycopodium,  place  round  it  long 
sprays  ol  trailing  roses,  or  any  other  flower,  with 
their  own  or  shaded  foliage.  The  red  Virginia 
creeper  now  would  look  lovely,  or  a  feathery 
wreath  of  old-man's-beard.  Borderings.  too, 
have  been  much  used — roses  for  tables,  where 
roses  formed  the  chief  decoration,  and  ferns  or 
colored  leaves  for  other  flowers;  but  roses,  with 
their  own  foliage,  are  far  prettier  than  the  blooms 
only,  placed,  as  they  often  are,  too  closely  to- 
gether. Strips  of  colored  satin  or  embroidery  are 
often  used,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  used 
to  be;  it  is  much  newer  to  almost  cover  the  white 
cloth  with  flowers  or  leaves,  except  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  when  velvet  is  used  of  the  exact  color 
of  the  decorating  blooms,  and  there  is  something 
in  the  texture  of  velvet  that  blends  with  the  pet- 
als of  the  flowers. 

"The  newest  decoration,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Green  at  the  end  of  the  London  season,  was  fol- 
iage of  different  colors,  exquisitely  shaded,  and 
blended  with  beautiful  colored  leaves  and  wreaths 
of  ferns  and  feathery  grasses.  People  living  in 
the  country  have  a  wealth  of  decoration  in  these 
grasses,  always  at  hand ;  in  town  it  is  a  great 
difficulty  to  procure  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
kinds,  which  have  so  often  been  preferred  to 
ferns.  Growing  miniature  palms  amid  a  bed  of 
growing  lycopodium  is  a  novelty  which  has  met 
with  great  approval. 

"Captain  Raikes,  of  Baker  street,  who  twenty- 
four  years  ago  brought  floral  decorations  promi- 
nently forward,  has  arranged  a  number  of  dinner 
tables  with  shaded  brown  leaves  only,  or  in  stu- 
dies of  yellow,  from  the  deep  dead-yellow  to  al- 
most brickdust-red,  in  flat  beds  and  in  wreaths 
encircling  candelabras.  He  sometimes  uses  bas- 
kets, but  not  often;  and  as  a  rule  the  nature  of 
the  receptacle  hardly  matters,  as  very  little  of 
it  is  shown.  When  water-lilies  are  in  sea- 
son, they  have  been  most  happily  blended  with 
forget-me-nots;  and  just  now  grasses  and  bul- 
rushes are  very  successful,  but  they  require  either 
long  vases  or  a  firm  foundation  in  which  to 
imbed  them.  A  good  plan  is  to  cover  the  table 
with  tinfoil,  and  on  this  lay  moss  and  turf,  and 
fix  the  grasses  or  bulrushes,  or  indeed  any  flower, 
firmly  in  them.  The  sunflower,  if  skillfully  han- 
dled, is  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  should  uprear 
its  head  proudly,  and  be  combined  with  rushes. 
Caladium  leaves  and  alamandas  make  a  most 
beautiful  decoration. 

"Miss  Knott,  of  Piccadilly,  from  Warren  and 
Craik,  who  has  recently  started  business  on  her 
own  account,  has  brought  out  one  or  two  decided 
novelties  in  table  decorations.  She  places  a  bunch 
of  roses  or  some  other  bloom  in  each 
serviette,  and  also  round  each  plate,  and  has 
contrived  to  conquer  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
bank  of  flowers  keep  its  compactness.  Blocks 
of  ice  during  the  hot  weather  were  so  illuminated 
as  to  appear  striped  red,  white,  and  blue  as  they 
rose  out  of  a  foundation  of  ferns  and  palms. 
Another  novel  idea  of  hers  was  the  initials  or 
monograms  of  the  host  and  hostess,  prominent- 
ly displayed  on  the  bouquets  and  banks  of 
flowers  placed  on  the  table. 

"Messrs.  Norman  and  Cornish,  of  Orchard 
street,  have  introduced  a  new  form  of  decorative 


basket  which  is  most  graceful,  showing  each 
bloom  to  advantage.  They  had  a  great  success 
with  the  decoration  of  the  table  on  the  occasion 
of  the  royal  visit  to  Belfast.  Doulton's  plateaux 
occupied  the  center,  filled  with  palms,  ferns  and 
orchids.  A  favorite  plan  is  to  choose  one  flower 
and  plant  the  table  with  abed  of  it,  and  long 
wreaths  of  the  same,  and  when  it  is  a  white  or 
pure-toned  color,  and  the  table  well-lighted,  the 
result  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Another  idea 
is  a  May-pole  of  flowers,  with  long  ropes  of 
blooms  from  the  center  of  the  table.  If  you  dec- 
orate with  any  particular  flower  and  leaves,  a 
great  effect  may  be -obtained  by  scattering  the 
loose  petals  of  the  blooms  over  the  greenery,  or 
on  the  cloth. 

"Looking-glasses  surrounded  by  flowers  are 
occasionally  set  on  the  table-cloth.  It  is  im- 
portant to  study  the  lighting,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  right  thing  now  to  throw  down  as 
much  light  is  possible;  for  this  purpose,  shaded 
candles  and  lamps  are  used,  and  the  little  lamps 
which  slip  into  the  candlesticks,  find  favor  for 
they  give  much  more  light  than  any  candle.  The 
lamp  shades  ar<  wonderfully  pretty.  The  newest 
idea  is  one  of  pink  silk,  with  festoons  of  lace 
caught  up  at  intervals  in  double  or  triple  box- 
plaits.  Some  are  made  entirely  of  green  leaves, 
but  pink  is  the  best  color,  and  on  the  candle 
shades  rest  single  marguerites,  a  long  bird,  or  a 
butterfly,  and  they  are  sometimes  made  to 
match  the  lamp-shades  with  festoons  of  lace.'' 


tiirace,  Comfort  and  Beauty. 


WHY  FREUD  S  CORSET  HOUSE  IS  SO  VERY  POP- 
ULAR. 


TATTOOING. 


The  skill  .)f  the  Japanese  in  tattooing  is  re- 
markable, and  Dr.  Baelz,  a  physician  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Japanese  government,  has  lately 
communicated  a  large  number  of  curious  and 
hitherto  unknown  facts  regarding  the  strange 
custom  of  tattooing,  as  practiced  in  Japan.  As 
to  its  origin  there,  nothing  very  definite  has 
been  ascertained.  It  certainly,  in  Japan,  has  no 
religious  meaning  or  any  ceremonial  attending 
it.  Unlike  some  other  peoples,  the  Japanese 
usually  tattoo  those  portions  of  the  body  which 
are  usually  covered  by  clothing,  and  yet  it  seems 
that  the  only  purpose  the  marks  serve  is  that  of 
personal  adornment.  Among  certain  tribes  of 
other  countries  the  chiefs  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion are  elaborately  tattooed;  in  Japan  only  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  and  very  rarely  women, 
undergo  the  process.  A  Japanese,  when  he  de- 
sires to  be  tattooed,  goes  to  an  artist,  with  the 
design  he  wishes  to  have  indelibly  imitated  on 
his  body.  The  artist  sketches  the  design  more 
or  less  in  full  detail,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  require,  on  the  skin  of  his  patron. 
Then,  taking  a  wooden  tool  in  which  fine  sew- 
ing-needles are  firmly  fixed,  the  artist  applies 
inaia  ink,  or  a  red  color  made  from  cinnabar,  to 
the  points  of  the  needles,  holds  the  tool  in  the 
right  hand,  and  proceeds  to  puncture  the  skin 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  pausing  at  intervals  to 
take  on  the  needles  a  fresn  supply  of  the  color. 
No  blood  is  drawn  except  sometimes  when  a 
deep  shade  is  requisite  or  when  going  over  the 
elbows  and  knees.  In  a  day  a  skillful  operator 
can  complete  a  picture  requiring  a  few  hundred 
thousand  punctures  in  a  manner  surprising  for 
its  accuracy  and  varied  and  delicate  degrees  of 
shading.  When  the  work  is  finished  the  skin  is 
bathed  with  warm  water,  which  gives  a  slight 
pain  to  the  patient,  but  brings  out  the  color 
with  great  distinctness.  Theonly  inconvenience 
experienced  is  a  slight  feverish  feeling,  which 
soon  goes  away.  The  tattooed  parts  are  never 
irritable  or  sensitive,  and  there  need  be  no  ces- 
sation from  usual  work.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
four  days  the  skin  scales  off  like  bran  from  the 
punctured  surface,  leaving  the  portions  blue  that 
had  been  treated  with  india  ink  and  those  red 
that  had  been  touched  with  the  cinnabar.— New 
York  Times. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Munich  as  fol- 
lows: "King  Ludwig  has  again  given  an  exhi- 
bition of  eccentricity  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
He  had  announced  three  or  four  times  recently 
his  intention  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  capital 
of  Bavaria,  and  all  preparations  had  been  made 
at  the  Court  Theater  for  playing  the  piece  he 
had  ordered  to  be  given.  His  carriages  were 
actually  waiting  at  the  station  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning — an  unearthly  hour,  chosen  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  custom,  in  order  to  av*>id 
the  curious  gaze  of  his  devoted  subjects.  How- 
ever, a  good  many  of  the  latter  attended  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him,  but  their  surprise  can  be  im- 
agined when  it  was  announced  that  the  king,  at 
the  last  moment,  had  decided  to  go  to  the  Bava- 
rian Highlands  to  his  beautiful  Castle  of  Lin- 
derhof,  whither  his  court  chaplain  had  previous- 
ly been  ordered  to  celebrate  midnight  mass — a 
curious  substitute  for  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ment which  was  awaiting  him  at  Munich. 
Lindcrhof  might  almost  be  described  as  a  fairy 
palace.  Amongst  its  main  sights  is  a  grotto  of 
peculiarly  blue  color,  which  has  a  very  remarka- 
ble effect.  The  king  lately  noticed  that  the 
blue  had  lost  its  intensity  of  hue,  and  consulted 
a  distinguished  professor  on  the  subject.  When 
the  scientist  had  explained  to  his  majesty  that 
the  reason  was  that  the  court  was  becoming 
familiar,  his  majesty  replied  sharply,  'That 
might  be  the  case  with  ordinary  eyes,  but 
not  with  those  of  a  king.'  Whilst  all  these 
puerilities  are  taking  place,  Bavaria  is  getting 
more  and  more  perplexed  as  to  the  best  way  o? 
paying  off  the  royal  debts." 

Mr.  Mapelson  was  a  witness  the  other  day 
in  a  suit  which  he  brought  to  recover  the  duty 
paid  on  some  armor  and  costumes  he  had 
brought  to  this  country  for  use  on  the  opera 
stage.  "What  is  your  business?"  he  was  asked. 
"I  am  an  impressario,"  replied  the  Colonel,  with 
lofty  dignity.  "Well,  now  tell  us,  Mr.  Maple- 
son,"  said  the  lawyer,  "what  is  an  impressario?" 
"An  impressario,  said  Mapleson,  unbending 
somewhat  and  revealing  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile,  "is  a  man  who  tries  to  please  the  public 
and  never  succeeds."  The  answer  was  deemed 
satisfactory. 


Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  these 
merry  holidays  is  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
present-giving.  There  is  an  art  in  making 
triendly  gifts.  To  be  agreeable,  gifts  should  be 
appropriate.  Much  pleasure  is  marred  by  the 
offering  of  unsuitable  and  useless  presents.  We 
know  of  no  more  proper  gift  than  that  which  will 
cause  the  recipient  to  feel  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  giver.  For  instance,  a  corset  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  presents  for  a  lady.  Such  a 
gift  would  cause  trie  receiver  to  feel  as  if  the 
giver  were  continually  embracing  her  in  friend- 
ship. The  celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House  has 
on  hand  an  immense  variety  of  the  best  corsets  in 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  that 
can  not  be  fitted  to  perfection  from  their  estab- 
lishment. Their  success  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  give  their  patrons  a  better  article  for 
less  money  than  can  be  obtained  anywhere  else. 
Their  house  is  called  celebrated,  and  it  is  really 
thisand  more — it  is  unique,  for  strange  as  it  may 
seem  Freud's  is  the  largest  corset  house  in  the 
world.  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  and 
all  the  other  capitals  'of  the  world,  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  rival  to  Freud's  establish- 
ment. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  is  at  pres- 
ent at  disposal  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
this  establishment  and  the  vastness  of  its  opera- 
tions. One  of  the  most  bewildering  tasks  which 
the  male  reader  could  impose  upon  himself  would 
be  to  examine  the  infinite  variety  of  corsets  to 
be  seen  at  this  store.  It  is  only  after  such  an 
investigation  that  one  realizes  now  endless  in 
variely  and  shape  is  the  "female  form  divine." 
To  study  these  multitudinous  figures,  to  adapt 
the  proper  corset  to  each  individual  form,  is  a 
fine  art,  and  it  takes  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  obtain  and  utilize  this  knowledge. 
This  art  the  Freuds  have  made  a  special  study, 
and  these  years  they  have  spent  in  acquiring  its 
perfection.  That  their  patience  and  untiring 
perseverance  are  appreciated,  and  have  met  with 
their  reward,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  now  there 
is  not  a  country  in  Christendom  where  Freud's 
name  is  not  well  known,  and  where  the  goods 
sent  out  by  thisestablishment  are  not  recognized 
by  their  perfection  of  style,  finish  and  shape. 

'There  are  few  concerns  of  any  character  whose 
operations  cover  so  extensive  a  field  as  Freud's. 
'I  he  receiving  of  orders  from  and  shipping  of 
goods  to  the  East  and  Europe  are  matters  of 
daily  occurrence,  but  Freud's  reaches  out  further 
than  this.  Asia,  Australia,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  contribute  their  quota  of  busi- 
ness;  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  even  are  supplied, 
and  Freud's  corsets  are  sent  to  the  limits  of  civ- 
ilization. It  has,  too,  become  a  custom  for  all 
lady  tourists  passing  through  our  city  to  leave 
their  orders  at  FreucPs;and  no  California  lady 
goes  abroad  without  so  supplying  herself  that 
no  other  corset  than  Freud  s  shall  encircle  her 
plump  form. 

The  success  of  this  house  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  alone  keeps  the  the  best  and  most  stylish 
of  every  thing  in  the  corset  line.  Maintaining 
direct  communication  with  all  the  leading  fac- 
tories of  the  world,  keeping  regular  correspond- 
ents at  all  the  great  centers  of  fashions,  the  supply 
of  what  is  new  and  fashionable  is  unlimited.  An- 
other reason  for  the  establishment's  prosperity 
and  reputation  is  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  keeping  in  stock  genuine  brands  of  goods  only, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  establishment  alone  that 
ladies  can  be  certain  of  securing  grace,  comfort, 
and  beauty — the  attributes  of  a  well-fitting  cor- 
set. 

There  are  some  other  articles  ol  female  wearing 
apparel  naturally  allied  to  corsets,  for  which 
Freud's  house  is  famous.  A  glance  at  the  fash- 
ion plates  of  the  day  will  show  that  hoop-skirts, 
bustles,  and  tournures  are  once  more  fashion- 
able, and  at  Freud's  are  to  be  obtained  the  very 
latest  modes  in  these  aticles.  In  fact,  the  estab- 
lishment serves  as  a  fashion  educational  institu- 
tion in  keeping  the  ladies  fully  informed  as  to 
what  those  who  rule  in  such  matters  decree  shall 
be  worn.  A  prominent  featuie  of  Freud's  is  that 
every  patron  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  having 
the  desired  goods  tried  on  in  commodious  dress- 
ing-rooms and  by  lady  attendants.  No  article 
is  taken  from  the  establishment  unless  the  pur- 
chaser is  perfectly  satisfied.  This  fair  and  uni- 
form courtesy  to  all  adds  naturally  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  house,  while  all  visitors  are  wel- 
come whether  they  purchase  or  not.  It  may  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  last  but  not  the 
least  advantage  possessed  by  Freud's  Corset 
House  is  its  central  location.  Fronting  at  742 
and  744  on  Market  street  and  extending  through 
the  block,  it  fionts  again  at  10  and  12  on  Dupont 
street,  and  is  consequently  easily  accessible  by 
nearly  every  line  of  street  railroad. 

Handsome  Mantels. 

For  the  very  latest  styles  in  mantels,  go  to  the 
warerooms  ofthe  California  Furniture  Company, 

Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


mm  77771 

Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  selected  for  Particular 
Merit,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 

necker  Bros.—  The  Artist's  Piano; 

I  vers  A  Pond- Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Hehr  Bros.— Patent  Cylinder  Top; 

Boardman  at  Wray— Celebrated  for  Tone  and 
Durability ; 

The  ITsclier— An  old  Favorite  ; 

Apollo — And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH,~AND"TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 
Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KollI  I  K   A  411AM:. 

13t*  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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BELINDA,  M.  D. 


Belinda  is  fifteen, 

Hath  hair  of  golden  sheen. 

And  her  eyes 
Are  the  regulation  blue, 
Such  as  we're  accustomed  to 

Idolize. 

She  hath  a  winning  grace, 
Complement  of  such  a  face 

Of  fifteen; 
And  this  dainty  little  body 
Is  determined  that  she'll  study 
Medicine. 

Was  ever  thought  so  crazy 
Entertained  by  such  a  daisy 

Of  the  field? 
Surely  not ;  but  still  the  notion 
Of  professional  devotion 

Will  not  yield. 

On  the  beach  at  Narragansett 
She  doth  scan  the  London  Lancet, 

And  I  ween 
Through  her  reading  comprehensive 
She  is  "up"  on  that  expensive 

Cocaine. 

She  doth  cultivate  affection 
For  Lequard  and  vivisection; 

Though  as  yet 
She  doth  draw  her  skirt  around  her 
When  she  passeth  by  a  flounder 
In  a  net. 

And  I  wish  you  could  behold  her 
In  the  lee  of  some  big  boulder 

At  her  ease, 
In  profound  preoccupation, 
Getting  points  on  circulation, 

If  you  please. 

Ah,  this  winsome  little  gold-head  ! 
When  the  winged  years  have  folded 

On  the  scene 
Of  this  fancy,  will  the  thronging 
Of  her  lovers  set  her  longing 

For  fifteen? 

If,  at  length,  she  must  confess 
To  a  cardiac  distress 

Which  an  elf 
With  a  bended  bow  hath  brought  her, 
Can  she  then,  tho'  Galen  taught  her, 

Cure  herself?  Life. 


INTRODUCING  AUTHORS. 


Merimee  introduced  Turgenieff  to  the  Pa- 
risians. In  the  United  States  an  English  author 
may  be  presented  to  the  public  by  an  American 
celebrity,  and  in  Great  Britain  an  American 
book  may  be  published,  with  a  voucher  of  its  or- 
thodoxy signed  by  some  dignitary  of  the  church. 
Thus  the  erudite  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  pre- 
pared a  preface  for  an  English  reprint  of  a  book 
of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's.  Thus  Mr.  E. 
C.  Stedman  wrote  a  graceful  paper  to  precede 
the  authorized  American  edition  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  delightful  Vignettes  in  Rylmie.  The 
exalted  friend  of  the  author,  who  provides  the 
introduction,  if  he  be  but  a  true  friend,  may  praise 
far  morehighly  than  even  the  wiliest  author  would 
dare  to  praise  himself.  If  he  understand  the  obli- 
gation of  his  position  and  does  his  duty,  he 
should  blare  the  trumpet  boldly  and  bang  the  big 
drum  mightily,  and  bid  the  whole  world  walk  up 
and  see  the  snow  which  is  just  about  to  begin. 
Even  if  the  public  be  dull  and  laggard  and  refuse 
to  be  charmed,  the  author  has  at  least  the  signal 
satisfaction  for  once  in  his  life  of  hearing  his  ef- 
fort properly  appreciated  at  its  exact  value.  If 
by  any  chance  he  is  a  truly  modest  man — a  rare 
bird,  indeed,  a  white  blackbird — he  may  have 
some  slight  qualms  of  conscience  on  seeing  him- 
self overpraised  in  the  pages  of  his  own  book. 
But  these  qualms  are  subdued  easily  enough  for 
the  most  part.  "I  never  saw  an  author  in  my 
life — saving,  perhaps,  one,"  says  the  autocrat 
whom  Mr.  Sala  politely  presented  to  the  British 
public,  "that  did  not  purr  as  audibly  as  a  full- 
grown  domestic  cat  on  having  his  fur  smoothed 
the  right  way  by  a  skillful  hand." — Brander 
Matthews,  in  Longman's  Magazine . 


How  can  we  sufficiently  estimate  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  youth  at  the  time  when  the  world 
opens  to  him  of  having  faithful  and  touching 
representations  put  before  him  of  the  acts  and 
lives  of  great  men;  how  many  a  resolution 
might  be  formed,  which  would  alter  and  exalt 
the  course  of  his  after  life,  when  he  met  the  fixed 
eyes  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead,  or 
fancied  that  their  lips  moved  in  dread  reproof 
or  soundless  exhortation?  And  if  yet,  in  but  a 
few,  you  could  be  sure  that  such  influence  had 
indeed  changed  their  thoughts  and  destinies, 
and  turned  the  eager  and  reckless  youth,  who 
would  have  cast  away  his  energies  on  the  race- 
horse or  the  gambling  table,  to  that  noble  life- 
race,  that  holy  liferhazard,  which  should  win 
glory  to  himself  and  good  to  his  country,  would 
not  that,  tosome  purpose,  be  political  economy 
of  art?"   

The  latest  London  fashion  is  to  make  one's 
own  Christmas-cards,  on  the  theory  that  those 
brought  out  by  the  card-publishing  firms  are  de- 
ficient in  Christmas  spirit.  This  sounds  well, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  amateur  card-makers 
will  have  much  more  of  this  same  spirit  than  is 
represented  in  the  printed  cards  designed  by 
artists.  The  truth  is,  that  the  art  of  the  Christ- 
mas-card fairly  represents  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  reform 
it  must  begin  in  the  churches;  must  begin  by 
preaching  the  gospel,  not  by  lecturing  on  art. 
Meantime  it  is  allowable  to  pray  for  deliverance 
from  the  amateur  card,  and  humbly  to  admit  that 
the  artists  are  in  religious  feeling  rather  above 
than  below  the  level  of  the  majority. 


How  to  Spend  an  Hour. 

An  hour  can  not  be  more  pleasantly  spent  than 
by  payine  a  visit  to  the  immense  establishment 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.220 
to  226  Bush  street. 


A  Personal  Card. 


A    MATTER    IN    WHICH    THE    PUBLIC  SHOULD 
HAVE    A   DEAL    OF  INTEREST. 


Why  does  the  government  spend  so  much 
money  and  risk  so  many  lives  in  trying  to  capt- 
ure the  counterfeiter? 

"Suppose  he  does  counterfeit  government 
bonds  and  notes,  surely  the  government  is  rich 
enough  to  stand  any  loss  his  act  may  confer!" 

Hut  the  individual  citizen  could  ill  afford  to 
tie  put  to  continual  financial  loss  if  such  des- 
peradoes were  to  go  un whipped  of  justice. 

It  is  only  the  valuable  thing  that  is  counter- 
feited; it  is  only  in  the  light  of  purity  and  virtue 
that  impurity  and  vice  can  be  known.  No  one 
in  these  days  would  counterfeit  a  Confederate 
bond  or  note. 

People  who  commit  fraud  always  do  it  by 
simulating  the  highest  virtue;  by  preying  on  the 
cleanest  reputation,  by  employing  the  fair  name 
of  virtue  with  which  to  give  respectability  to 
vice. 

Let  us  explain  :  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  so 
we  have  been  informed  many  times  in  public 
prints,  a  New  York  state  gentleman  was  pro- 
nounced, as  many  millions  have  been  pronounced 
before,  incurably  sick  of  an  extreme  disorder. 
By  suggestions,  which  he  believed  were  provi- 
dential, he  was  led  to  the  use  of  a  preparation 
which  had  been  for  several  years  employed  by  a 
select  few  physicians  in  New  York  city  and  one 
or  two  other  prominent  places.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  cured — he  whom  doctors  without 
number  and  of  conceded  ability  said  was  in- 
curable. Having  secured  possession  of  the  for- 
mula, absolutely  and  irrevocably,  he  determined 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  accumulated  wealth 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  remedy,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  who  suffered  as  he  suf- 
fered, in  apparent  hopelessness.  In  less  than 
three  years,  so  tremendous  became  the  demand 
for  this  remedy,  and  so  exalted  the  reputation, 
that  he  was  obliged  for  his  purposes  to  erect  a 
laboratory  and  warehouse  containg  four  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  flooring,  and  filled  with  the 
most  approved  chemical  and  manufacturing  de- 
vices. Probably  there  never  was  a  remedy  that 
has  won  such  a  meritorious  name,  such  extra- 
ordinary sales,  and  has  accomplished  so  much 
good  for  the  race. 

Unprincipled  parties,  who  flourish  only  on  the 
ruins  of  others,  saw  in  this  reputation  and  sale 
an  opportunity  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  (not 
legitimately,  not  honorably),  for  which  purpose 
they  have  made  imitations  and  substitutions  of 
it  in  every  section  of  the  country;  and  many 
druggists,  who  can  make  a  larger  profit  on  these 
imitation  goods,  often  compromise  their  honor 
by  forcing  a  sale  upon  the  unposted  customer. 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  the  manufacturers  could 
well  afford  to  ignore  such  instances  of  fraud  so 
far  as  the  effect  upon  themselves  is  concerned,  for 
their  remedies  have  a  constant  and  unremitting 
sale,  but  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  warn  the 
public  against  such  imitations  and  substitutions, 
non-secret  and  otherwise.  The  individual  who 
buys  them,  and  the  public  who  countenances 
their  sale,  alone  suffer  in  mind,  body  and  estate 
therefor. 

The  authors  of  some  of  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices have  been  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  for 
their  crime ;  but  there  is  another  class  who  claim 
to  know  the  foimula  of  this  remedy,  and  one 
Sunday  school  journal,  we  are  told,  has  prosti- 
tuted its  high  and  holy  calling  so  far  as  to  adver- 
tise that  for  twenty-five  cents  it  will  send  all 
new  subscribers  a  transcript  of  the  Warner  for- 
mula! This  formula,  by  the  way,  must  be  a 
wonderfully  kaleidoscopic  affair,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  month  passes  when  some  paper  is  not 
issued  which  pretends  to  give  the  only  correct 
formula ! 

The  manufacturers  inform  us  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  willing  that  the  public  should  know 
what  the  true  formula  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is 
(none  that  have  been  published  are  any  thing 
like  it) ;  but  even  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  were  as  familiar  with  this 
formulaas  with  their  A  B  C's,  they  could  notcom- 
fiound  the  remedy .  The  method  of  manufacture 
is  a  secret.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  results 
that  are  wrought  by  this  remedy  if  one  does  not 
have  the  perfect  skill  acquired  only  by  years  of 
practice  for  compounding  and  assimilating  the 
simple  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

The  learned  Dr.  Foster,  the  honored  head  of 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  once  said,  "  that 
having  roughly  analyzed  this  remedy  he  recog- 
nized that  the  elements  that  compose  it  were 
simple,  but  he  attributed  the  secret  of  its  power 
to  the  method  of  its  compounding,  ana  this 
method  no  one  knows  except  the  manufacturers, 
and  no  one  can  acquire  it.' 

Our  advice  to  our  readers,  therefore,  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  As  you  would  pre- 
fer virtue  to  vice,  gold  to  dross,  physical  happi- 
ness to  physical  misery,  shun  the  imitator,  and 
refuse  thereby  to  lend  your  aid  financially  to 
those  who  seek  to  get,  by  trading  upon  another's 
reputation  and  honesty,  a  sale  for  wares  and 
goods  which,  on  their  merits,  are  fit  only  to  be 
rejected  as  the  veriest  refuse.  You  can  neither 
afford  to  patronize  such  people,  nor  can  you  af- 
ford to  take  their  injurious  compounds  into  your 
system.  When  you  call  for  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
see  that  the  wrapper  is  black,  with  white  letters, 
and  that  the  wrapper  and  label  bear  an  imprint 
of  an  iron  safe,  the  trade  mark,  and  that  a  safe 
is  blown  in  the  back  of  the  bottle,  and  that  a  per- 
fect one-cent  fromissory-note  stamp  is  over  the 
cork.  You  can't  be  imposed  on  if  you  observe 
these  cautions. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  remedy  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  highest  regard  for  the 
manufacturers,  and  we  can  not  too  highly  com- 
mend their  dignified  and  considerate  tone  in 
relation  to  those  who  would  traduce  their  fair 
name,  and  ruin  the  best  interest  of  the  public  in 
such  matters. 


More  I -e  ft. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  those 
handsome  new-styled  mantels  at  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street, 
there  are  still  some  more  left,  which  are  now  be- 
ing sold  cheaper  than  last  month. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJjORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

RKOAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boat*  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws : 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  m 

Fulton, 

8.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8.<"  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6.iop  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30P.  m 

&  Wav  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 1 8  00  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.io  p.  rn.l6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Krlseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  mM  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3'3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.t  10.55  a*  m*»  *-55  P*  m'»  4-°5  P-  m*i 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m"  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
^     C>  /"*P.        daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  *3         ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point*. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8<^>/^wA.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  V-^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa=s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2O  f~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  OW  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  O    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  and  intermediate  points. 

A-  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^ .  w  V_7  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<ir»  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP<~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  ANT>  ALAOTEOA  : 

#6.00,  ^6.30,  87-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  TJi2.oo,  12.30,^11.00, 1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11  «4S  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  26.00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30, Hit. 00,  n.30  A.M.;  ^12.00,12.30, 
Hi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30.  9.30,  10.45,  TI'4S  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  25.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46, 
xx. 16,  ^[11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  ^12.46,  x.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.  *6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

.  *       Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office.  4 % 5  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  Lowest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 


ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  LONDON. 


II.  M.  NF.WIIAM.  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  f'owrn  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
"Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS   REMOVED  TO— 

116  Eddy  street. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
CD.  for  $10,  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVBj  AND  ARK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  April  0,  1885. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 

.  Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
t      **       '*      "    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

**  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


. .40.10  p. 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 
—  6 . 40  p . 

. t 10.40  a. 
... .5-40  p. 
■ . . 10. 10  a. 
. .  .18.40  a, 
 6. 10  p. 

.  .t7.io  p. 
. . .  10.40  a. 

 6. 10  a. 

....3.40P. 
. . .  n .  10  a. 
. . . .9.40  a. 
....5.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 

 6.40  p. 

. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . . t6.oo  a. 
,..t3.4op. 
...83.40  p. 
, . . . 9 . 40  a . 

...5.40P. 
,.  .17.10  pi 
. . t 10.40  a. 

.  ■  .t7.!Op. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10. 00,  to. 30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00.  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  '?.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VAI.E— »6.oo,  *6.3o,  '700,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  »6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo, '6.30,7  oo,*7-3°.  t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FKANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  »6.53,  V23.  *7-53,  '8.23, 
♦8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  '5. 23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 
♦6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— *5.is, 
t6.45,  J9.15,  '3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6.o7,  6.37 
7.07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  I-'l'37»  H'07. 

II.  37,  12-07.  12.37,  1.07.  1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 
7.52,  f8. 22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  Jio. 22,  10.52,  tn.22,  11.52 

tl2.22,  T2.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  ts-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  K15 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t°-'5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-15.  «>-45 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  g.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t°-'5.  9-45.  10.45,  Ji2-45.  '-45.  2.45.  3-45 
4-45.  'S-'S-  5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  n. 15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TUWNE, 

Gen.  Manaeer. 


T.  II.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San' Francisco. 


LEAVR 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  IK, 

1885. 

AKHIVK 

S.  F. 

t6.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3o  P   

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

....  *8.io  a 
....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  I5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  P  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  1 
Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

....    9.03  a 

 •  10.02  a 

....  3-3<5p 
  6.08  p 

m.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

(lilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrnville,  1 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  ) 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3op 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  "1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

. .  .    6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  ||"  "   lfi'o8  p 

10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadrko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CoNGRttSS  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICK  IIS 

n     r.     •  .     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  J  return  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,     J     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  [  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Officrs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RHMcDoDaldJr 


OldestGhartered 
^cial  Bank 
^tte  Pacific  Coast 
"Capital$1000:000.00. 
Surplus®  500.000.00. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


«►«!<■«'  881  Market  Mrwt 

Ketlnpry  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRKCKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRKCKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  C  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE.  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  .10. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook.  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$-i  oo. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
Fo'  iale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  CrudMO. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

01  it  COLLEGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particular*-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Sknu 
for  a  copy. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Paid-up  «  apltal  $3,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice- Presided 
R.  H.  Follis,   James  L.  Flood,   John  W   Mack- a. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier ; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

SS£  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub* 
lished;  icj  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted  J.  DIXON.  6  Eddy  street. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
A:2H  TO  -432    PINE  ST.,  The  califoknia  market, 
Have  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES: 


-Iniwherry  Marcipau  ; 
Wiesbaden  Prunes      *  onlife* " 
Wiesbaden  White  Strawberries: 
French  Plu m- pudding : 
iioiiaiKi  l 'ucumbera  -extra  large; 
«.<■■  111:111  t  sparagns; 
Hoyal  Stilton  Cheese; 
Delicate**  Herring: 


Macaroon  Fig*: 

>  11  renlni rg  Honey  t  ake: 

Ml  need- meat — 51b.  Pails.  ;■">«■.: 

Itoyiil  Behest  ICaislns: 
Ktliillsh  1*1  ll  iu-pll<lilillg  ; 
taper-shell  Walnuts: 
French  Asparagtu; 

Strasbourg  Pate  tie  Fols  (.ras. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

42TSEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES.   Telephone  No.  1 


H  EADQUARTERS 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

I  l<;HT-*VKIt;HT  Bl'BBEB  UbOTHIHfl  FOB  HER,  WOHKS  AND  t  III I.DBK.V 

IiTJ>TTING  COATS  A.~N"D  BOOTS. 

COODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  577  AND  579  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  and  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agents. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  it 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


D.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.PHK1  S  III  I.I. .  Vice-President. 


WII.MAM  .1.  DUTTOW,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  k  CO. 

7311  Market  St., 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piauo  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


A..  L. 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAColoTTACE  ORCAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO,      OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  ami  New  York. 


AGENClBSl 

CHICAGO.  LONDON. 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Klshopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McGovbrn,  Eugene  E.  Jones. 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavcl's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
ploy  a  large  staff  oC  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  7M  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone,and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


IIONOI.l  LI  .  AI'I'KLAXI)   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANCE, 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  steamer  ST.  PAI  L 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  January  -;<l  at  2  p.  m„ 

And  the  splendid  new  steamer 
BARAROA 

Saturday  lanuary  Kith,  at  Z  p.  in., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

tf3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HONUKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  22d 

BELGIC  TUESD  VY,  MAY  rrth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  22d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     OTTake  no  other. 

THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  VOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1219  Geary  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebcl  thorough  system, 
attached.  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  or  Tirk  and  Mason. 

The  Rest  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  Houae  baa  been  thoroughly  renovate*,, 
return  tab  ed,  painted  ami  papered 
throughout. 

SUWNV  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  sinstr.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board.  $1  5"  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CH  AS.  TFNCE.  Proprietor. 


^NGLO  .  |\|  EVAD  A 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

— OF — 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Snbaerlbod  capital  $2,000,000 

OFFICE,  4I0JWE  STREET. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SLOSS.  J.  W   MACK *Y, 

J.  B.  HAGGIM,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

[.  ROSENFELD,  E.  F..  EYRE, 

J.  L.  FLOOD.  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

"G.  L.  BRANDER,  J.  GREEN  EBAUM, 

W.  GREER  HARRISON. 

This  corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON  President  and  Manager 

J.  L   FLOOD  Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARN FIELD  Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS  Assistant  Manager 

Bankers— 

The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco 


ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 

846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

1  he    Wonderful    IHagnoMer    of  niscnv". 

Office  Hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


AH  I  PT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  wc  will  mail  you 
lilr  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Roth  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


TF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BUY  A  SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof,  or  Fire  and  Burglar 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  L*»ck,  or  any  thing  in  the 
line  of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  AM)  LOCK  CO., 

2ix  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


Ladies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  IS 
worth,  as  a  Supporter,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnetic 
Shield,  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjested  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  Hterarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linamenls,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  "  Plain 
Road  to  Health,"  Free.  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles  : 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.. 

106  Post  Strkbt. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  and  Mem  Paper,   Wridnf  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  taril  Slock.  Strait 
and  Hinders'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
018  to  016  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


"Well,  Charley,  what  did  you  swear  off  on  New- Year's 
day?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  just  swore  off  swearing  off.  That's  about 
the  worst  holiday  habit  we  have — don't  vou  think?" 

The  more  striking  phenomena  of  nature  are  not  infre- 
quently attended  by  other  remarkable  events  of  which 
they  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  signs  and  portents.  In 
corroboration  of  this  statement,  the  recent  violent  earth- 
quake shock  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment in  the  brain  of  a  young  society  man  of  an  idea 
at  once  original  and  of  considerable  practical  value. 
Though  I  speak  of  hats,  I  would  not  De  suspected  of  mar- 
ring the  dignity  of  a  grand  discovery  by  the  levity  of  a 
pun,  when  I  say  that  this  idea,  if  carried  out  to  a  practical 
conclusion,  will  meet  a  long-felt  want.  Most  persons 
have  noted,  on  the  second  of  January,  the  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  size  of  hats ;  they 
are  too  small.  Whether  this  strange  circumstance  is  due 
to  some  peculiar  electrical  condition  resulting  from  the 
convulsions  that  usher  in  a  new  year  and  render  the 
head  abnormally  large,  or  whether  the  hat  is  liable  to 
shrink  from  being  too  frequently  wet  the  day  before,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  determine:  the  invention  which  my 
young  friend  proposes  to  patent  will  work  equally  well, 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  natural  re- 
lation of  the  head  to  its  covering. 

Like  all  great  schemes,  this  one  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  merely  to  introduce  an  elastic  lacing-cord  down  each 
side  of  the  hat.  This  would  be  ornamental  in  itself,  and 
by  yielding  readily  would  render  the  hat  self-adjusting  to 
any  and  all  conditions  of  the  head. 

The  advantages  of  this  fashion,  aside  from  the  direct 
and  palpable  one,  are  manifold.  The  hat  would  be  a 
kind  of  self-registering  barometer,  indicating  the  wearer's 
climatic  condition.  Closely  drawn,  it  would  signify 
"fair;" a  slight  expansion, "cloudy ;"  a  widely-gaping  seam, 
"stormy."  This  would  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  duns, 
beggars,  etc.— assuring  them  of  the  right  time  to  ask  for 
dues  or  donations,  and  just  when  such  applications  might 
be  dangerous.  

Wives,  too,  may  find  this  invention  of  much  use,  if 
judiciously  observed.  When  a  husband  comes  in  late, 
with  his  hat  in  such  a  state  of  expansion  as  to  admit  of 
the  gaslight  shining  through  it,  the  patient  wife  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  is  a  fitting  time  for  an  amount  of  mari- 
tal nagging,  which  can  be  assuaged  only  by  a  new  bon- 
net. The  elastic  stretched  to  its  extreme  limits  may  even 
indicate  a  seal-skin  cloak. 

If  the  somewhat  premature  exposition  ot  this  brilliant 
idea  should  lead  some  unprincipled  interloper  to  antici- 
pate the  real  originator,  let  thejlatter  find  consolation  in 
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the  thought  that  great  inventors  rarely  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  own  discoveries,  and  in  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  having  been  a  "mute,  inglorious"  benefactor  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  Christmases,  Fourths-of-Tuly,  New  Year's 
days,  political  celebrations,  and  other  jubilations,  with 
the  attendant  next  mornings,  form  about  forty  per  cent  of 
the  rolling  year. 

Susan's  young  man  7?as,  until  recently,  a  private  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  stationed  at  the  Presidio.  Susan  is  the  neat  and 
active  "second  girl"  at  a  pleasant  residence  on  Bush 
street.  Lately  the  martial  lover  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  corporal,  and  Susan  received  the  felicitations  of 
her  kind  mistress,  with  many  smiles  and  blushes,  though 
trying  to  bear  as  modestly  as  possible  the  reflected  glory 
of  her  William's  promotion.  A  few  days  since,  the 
housemaid  entered  her  mistress's  sitting-room,  and  after 
dusting  and  reananging  a  number  of  articles,  evidently 
only  as  a  pretext  for  remaining,  shyly  produced  a  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  the  absent  hero,  and  which 
was  still  unaddressed. 

"It  seems  as  if  I'd  like  to  put  his  title  on  the  outside; 
but  I  don't  know  what  the  letters  are  for  corporal,  you 
know." 

The  puzzled  lady  at  last  understood  that  it  was  the 
abbreviation  of  the  proud  title  that  Susan  was  looking 
for.    But  she  herself  was  by  no  means  sure. 

"Corporal — corporal?  Let  me  see,  Susan.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  the  abbreviation  is.  You  know  how 
to  spell  it,  don't  you?" 

"Yes'm,  I  can  spell  it." 

"Well ;  almost  any  of  the  letters  will  do;  try  and  see 
what  ones  look  best,"  said  madam,  laughing. 

Susan  went  away,  and  after  several  attempts  made 
a  satisfactory  selection,  and  dispatched  the  important 
missive. 

"Well,  Susan,  what  did  you  fix  upon  at  last?"  asked 
her  mistress.    "How  did  you  abbreviate  corporal?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  looked  kind  o'  natural-like,"  said 
Susan,  fishing  a  card  from  her  pocket  and  handing  it  out, 
with  pardonable  pride,  to  her  astounded  mistress.  For 
pretty  Susan's  letter  had  found  its  way  within  the  formal 
pale  of  "military  circles"  at  the  Presidio,  addressed  to 
"  Col.  William  ,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco." 


His  Excellency  Grover  C.  is  reported  to  have  said, 
on  New- Year's  day,  while  hobnobbing  with  an  enthusi- 
astic Democratic  brother,  that  he  wished  the  whole  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  but  one  hand  that  he  might  grasp  it 
in  a  single  "shake."  The  close  observer  will  give  the 
President  credit  for  at  least  sincerity,  as  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  like,  of  all  things  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  to  give  the  entire  Democratic  party  the  "shake." 


The  animated  interest  displayed  by  the  newspapers  in 
describing  and  commenting  upon  the  costume  worn  by 
Miss  Cleveland  at  the  New-Year's  reception  at  the  White 
House,  seems  to  insinuate  that  Rose's  dress  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  Grover's  address.  Perhaps  it  was 
more  original.  Even  with  a  "court  train,"  however,  the 
former  must  have  yielded  the  palm  of  length  to  the  lat- 
ter; but  the  dress  doubtless  carried  more  weight. 


What  a  terrible  blow  to  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
it  would  be  if  the  Chinese  should  really  go  !  The  stump 
would  lack  its  wildest  flight  of  oratorical  rockets;  trans- 
parencies would  go  vainly  searching  for  mottoes,  appall- 
ing in  mysterious  threats  and  more  darkly  mysterious 
grammar;  the  sand-lot  would  be  a  desert,  instead  of  as 
now  a  "howling  waste;"  and  even  Dr.  O'Donnell  would 
be  forced  to  find  "the  post  of  honor  in  a  private  station." 

If  the  Chinese  government  really  wishes  to  strike  a 
death-blow  at  the  party  leaders  who  have  advocated  such 
violent  measures  against  its  subjects,  let  it  send  over  a 
fleet  of  junks  and  carry  off  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom  every 
Mongol  on  the  coast.  To  be  sure,  this  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  people  at  large;  but,  then,  any  thing 
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that  will  kill  off  or  choke  off  our  party  leaders  must  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Speaking  of  distinguished  partisans  reminds  me  that 
the  friends  of  Congressman  Barclay  Henley  (among  whom 
that  gentleman  himself  is  most  conspicuous  and  per- 
haps most  numerous)  are  feeling  great  solicitude  in  regard 
to  his  health.  Not  that  Bare  is  ill  or  even  threatened 
with  illness.  But  the  death  of  Grant,  McClellan,  Hen- 
dricks, and  so  many  others  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation, 
naturally  acts  as  a  painful  reminder  that  "Death  loves  a 
shining  mark."    Hence  these  fears. 

Some  would-be  smart  correspondent  sends  in  the  ques- 
tion, "What  key  will  fit  a  scalp-lock?" 

The  office  encyclopedia  having  gone  to  lunch,  the 
question  has  been  turned  over  to  this  department.  There 
is  a  tincture  of  frivolity  in  the  question  that  hardly  en- 
titles it  to  an  answer;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
reliable  information  than  can  be  gleaned  from  a  last 
year's  almanac,  the  suggestion  is  hazarded  that  perhaps 
a  Cher-o-kee  would  come  as  near  to  it  as  any  thing. 


The  exigences  of  the  stage  often  require,  to  deal  with 
them  successfully,  a  ready  wit  and  a  cool  self-possession, 
that  are  as  rare  gifts  on  the  stage  as  off  it.  This  fact  was 
well  illustrated  by  a  little  incident  at  the  Alcazar,  last 
week.  In  the  play  of  Queena,  the  young  girl  having 
painted  a  picture  of  her  lover,  uncovers  the  portrait 
to  exhibit  it  to  her  mother.  As  Miss  Hawthorne— 
"Queena" — drew  aside  the  curtain,  revealing  to  the  audi- 
ence the  painting, behold,  it  was  upside  down  !  The  mother 
(Mrs.  Saunders)  prevented  any  awkwardness  in  the  situa- 
tion by  ejaculating,  instantly  and  naturally: 

"Why,  you  stupid  girl,  how  can  I  judge  of  the  picture 
in  that  position?" 

Miss  Hawthorne  as  easily  reversed  the  portrait,  and  an 
embarrassing  contre-tetnps  was  successfully  tided  over  by 
woman's  ready  tact. 

A  fond  father  lately  bestowed  upon  his  graceless  son  a 
very  fine  and  costly  gold  watch.  One  day  during  the 
holiday  season  the  generous  papa  noticed  in  his  son's  vest 
pocket  a  void  where  the  watch  should  have  been. 

"Where's  your  watch?"  he  demanded,  sharply.  "What 
have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

"Oh !  I  lent  it  to  a  fellow  down  here." 

"Lent  it !"  cried  the  irate  parent,  "lent  it !  What'd  you 
do  that  for?" 

"Fifty  dollars,"  said  the  young  scape-grace. 

A  Frenchman  with  his  epigrams  is  about  as  pragmatic 
as  a  Scotchman  with  his  dogmatism.  One  of  those  fel- 
lows who  think  that  the  most  absurd  statement  is  true  if  it 
be  crystalized  into  the  form  of  a  maxim,  sententiously 
writes: 

"Marriage  is  the  only  true  road  to  Paradise." 

Were  the  man  who  said  this  other  than  a  Frenchman, 
we  might  suppose  that  he  is  preaching  the  religious  dogma 
of  an  intermediate  state  of  punishment  to  prepare  the 
soul  for  heaven.  The  martyrs  of  old  regarded  the  fur- 
nace and  the  rack  as  the  most  direct  route  to  Paradise, 
and  it  is  evident  that  some  such  idea  still  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  this  enthusiastic  Frenchman. 

Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  M.  de  Freycinet's 
position,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  sense  he  intended  to 
give  it.  Marriage  may  be  a  road  to  happiness,  though 
only  by  comparison.  In  the  humorous  phrasing  of  the 
late  genial  and  generous  Scotchman,  William  Watt,  on 
the  demise  of  a  meek  and  long-suffering  husband— 

"Puir  deevil!  It's  a  great  comfort  that,  wherever  he 
has  gone,  he's  better  off !" 

The  Chinese  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  the  invention  of 
nearly  every  thing— except  Dr.  O'Donnell.  It  is  now  sur- 
mised that  they  were  the  original  patentees  of  the  mod- 
ern bicycle,  and  that  Tennyson  refers  to  the  fact  in  the 
well-known  expression  "a  'cycle  of  Cathay." 
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MY  WOLVES. 


Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  that  hunt  for  men- 
Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  there  be; 

And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin, 
And  one  is  Misery. 

I  sit  and  think  till  my  heart  is  sore, 
While  the  wolf  or  the  wind  keeps  snaking  the  door. 
Or  peers  at  his  prey  through  the  window-pane 
Till  his  ravenous  eyes  burn  into  my  brain. 

And  I  cry  to  myself.  "  If  the  wolf  be  Sin, 
He  shall  not  come  in— he  shall  not  come  in; 
Hut  if  the  wolf  be  Hunger  or  Woe, 
He  will  come  to  all  men,  whether  or  no!  " 

For  out  in  the  twilight,  stern  and  grim, 
A  destiny  weaves  man's  life  for  him, 

As  a  spider  weaves  his  web  for  flies; 
And  the  three  grim  wolves,  Sin,  Hunger  and  Woe, 
A  man  must  tight  them,  whether  or  no, 

Though  oft  in  the  struggle  the  fighter  dies. 

To-night  I  cry  to  God  for  bread, 
To-morrow  night  I  shall  be  dead; 
For  the  fancies  are  strange  and  scarcely  sane, 
That  flit  li-e  specters  through  my  r.rain; 
And  I  dream  of  the  time,  long,  long  ago, 
When  I  knew  not  Sin,  and  Hunger,  and  Woe. 

There  are  three  wolves  that  hunt  for  men. 

And  I  have  met  the  three, 
And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin, 

And  one  i-  Misery; 
Three  pairs  of  eyes  at  the  window-pane 
Are  burned  and  branded  into  my  brain, 

Like  signal  lights  at  sea. 

Francis  Gerry  Fairchild. 


"MUCH  ADO." 


BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 


ICopvriiihted,  1885. J 
PART  II. 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  yesterday,"  said 
Nell,  hurriedly. 

"  Did  you  see  him  yesterday?"  said  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma.  I  went  down  to  the  beach  when  I  took 
my  walk — our  own  beach — where,  I  thought,  I  was  sure 
to  meet  no  one.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  some  sort  of 
unpleasant  fate  in  it.  I  thought  I  would  sit  on  the  rocks 
and  make  a  sketch,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  sit  down  I 
found  a  book  lying  near  me.  I  picked  it  up  and  saw  the 
name.  It  was  John  Hamilton;  and  just  as  I  was  reading 
it  he  came  back." 

"  Ah,  Nell,  my  dear  I" 

"  It  could  not  be  helped,  mamma.  I  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he  bowed,  and  I  bowed  and  turned  away.  He  did 
not  speak;  I  did  not  give  him  time;  there  was  nothing 
said— only  he  stood  and  looked  after  me,  savagely." 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant,"  said  her  mother,  "and  it  is 
very  sad.  His  poor  mother !  She  is  not  rich,  it  appears, 
and  his  extravagances  are  a  great  burden  to  her.  He  is 
willing  to  accept  any  favors  from  his  cousin,  and  for  her 
sake  Mr.  William  Hamilton  is  most  generous  to  him. 
He  tries  to  keep  him  among  respectable  people.  He 
took  him  abroad  with  him,  and  tried  to  give  him  a  taste 
for  honorable  pleasures  and  a  desire  tor  decent  occupa- 
tion. He  has  been  received  for  his  cousin's  sake,  and  he 
has  really  behaved  himself  a  little  better  lately." 

"And  he  allows  his  cousin  to  support  him,"  said  Nell. 
"  That  is  the  finishing  touch." 

She  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  window,  which 
was  thrown  open  to  the  morning  air.  And  as  she  did  so 
there  passed  before  the  house  a  tall  and  dashing  drag,  go- 
ing at  a  rattling  pace — a  beautifully  finished  and  well- 
built  affair,  with  two  superb  horses  driven  tandem.  She 
turned  from  the  window  so  suddenly  that  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don observed  the  startled  movement  and  spoke  to  her : 

"What  was  it,  Nell?" 

"  It — it  was  he,  mamma." 

And  this  time  Mrs.  Huntingdon  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  she  meant  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton. 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon's  ideas  of  success  were 
concerned,  the  literary  reception  at  which  Professor 
Chatterton  appeared  was  entirely  successful.  Her  par- 
lors were  well  filled ;  there  were  lions  who  came  to  see 
the  leonine  wonder  who  outlioned  them  ;  there  were  those 
who  came  to  see  each  other,  those  who  came  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it ;  but  how  large  a 
proportion  because  they  tenderly  doted  upon  Mrs.  Maria 
Huntingdon  it  would  have  been  a  trifle  hard  to  say. 

Their  hostess  stood  near  the  door,  with  Professor 
Chatterton  waiting  at  her  side,  with  a  slightly  perturbed 
and  puzzled  air.  He  had  a  laudable  desire  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  him,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  what  it 
was,  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon  so  bewildered  him.  Two 
days  spent  under  her  roof  and  in  her  society  had  made 
him  wonder  more  and  more  why  he  had  fallen  into  her 
possession.  She  had  presented  him  with  several  of  her 
books,  and  had  given  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
graceful manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
publishers.  He  had  heard  anecdotes  of  her  grand- 
parents, and  had  been  shown  a  strange  and  eerie  miniature 
of  the  relative  who  had  originally  owned  the  boots  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  had  not  seen  the  boots,  because 
they  were  kept  in  solemn  state  at  the  old  family  mansion, 
which  he  inueniously  fancied  was  a  gray  and  venerable 
pile  surrounded  by  ancestral  acres.  When  he  afterward 
saw  it  by  accident  and  found  it  a  wooden  house  at  the 
corner  of  a  village  street,  with  pasturage  in  the  back  yard 


for  one  cow  of  domestic  taste,  he  was  bewildered  again, 
and  gave  up  forever  endeavoring  to  solve  those  problems 
of  ancestry.  As  he  heard  his  name  announced  in  the 
unsparing  tones  of  his  proprietress's  voice,  as  he  watched 
the  changing  faces  passing  him,  he  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Some  of  the  guests 
bidden  to  the  feast  were,  indeed,  singular  looking  per- 
sons, but  there  were  many  others  who  were,  without 
doubt,  products  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Early 
in  the  evening  his  eye  fell  upon  a  fair  and  blooming 
mother  and  her  fair  and  blooming  daughter,  who  at- 
tracted him  immediately  upon  their  entrance.  He 
thought,  indeed,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  charming 
pair;  and  when  he  found  them  to  be  relatives  of  his 
hostess,  he  was  conscious  of  glancing  with  guilty  haste 
from  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon's  pronounced  countenance 
to  this  delightful  girl,  with  her  delicate,  piquant  face  and 
pretty  little  head. 

"She  is  considered  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Maria,  "by  some 
people,  but  she  has  not  much  character,  I  am  sorry  to 
sav." 

Notwithstanding  this  rather  alarming  statement,  Pro- 
fessor Chatterton  found  himself  guilty  of  the  base  weak- 
ness of  brightening,  even  visibly  to  the  naked  eye,  after  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  much-to-be-deplored 
young  beauty  and  her  mother.  He  felt  less  at  a  loss  as 
they  stood  near  him,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  about  to  leave  him  he  resorted  to  ingenious 
subterfuges  to  detain  them,  even  going  to  the  unworthy 
length  of  affecting  a  deep  and  warm  affection  for  some 
friends  they  had  met  in  London,  who  until  that  moment 
had  been  ranked  among  his  slight  acquaintances.  He 
recalled,  with  somewhat  rash  enthusiasm,  the  solitary  oc- 
casion when  he  had  appeared  at  an  afternoon  tea  at 
their  home,  dwelt  with  glowing  fervor  upon  the  pleasure 
he  had  derived  from  the  occasion,  and  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  perjuring  himself  on  the  subject  of  various  minor 
details,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  slight 
movement  on  the  part  of  Miss  Huntingdon  ;  indeed,  by 
something  more  than  a  movement— in  fact,  by  some- 
thing even  as  suggestive  as  a  sudden  and  most  beautiful 
accession  of  color. 

She  had  been  standing  with  her  face  toward  the  door, 
and  the  movement  she  made  was  to  turn  her  back  to  it  as 
quietly  as  possible — and  the  movement  came  after  the 
color, — just  at  the  moment  two  new  guests  made  their 
appearance  and  made  their  low  bows  to  their  hostess. 

Professor  Chatterton's  eye,  which  was  an  observant 
one,  after  resting  a  moment  on  Miss  Huntingdon's  deli- 
cately vivid  cheek,  made  a  direct  line  for  the  door. 

"Someone  has  come  in,"  was  his  plausible  but  swift  in- 
ternal comment.  "Accelerated  action  of  the  heart  caused 
by  opening  of  the  door  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
young.    This  is  something  of  the  same  order." 

But  when  his  glance  took  in  the  new  arrivals  his  own 
expression  changed  decidedly.  They  were  two  younu' 
men  of  exactly  opposite  types — types  which  the  severe 
simplicty  of  their  evening  dress  seemed  to  accentuate— 
one  small  and  slight,  and  prettily,  harmlessly  blonde, 
with  a  sleek  little  fair  head  and  a  shy  pair  of  blue  eyes; 
the  other  tall,  lithe,  muscular,  and  more  darkly  splendid 
than  seemed  absolutely  called  for. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Professor  Chatterton ;  "it  seems 
impossible,  but — it  is!" 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  looked  up  at  him.  She  was  slightly 
flushed  herself.  She  had  had  time  to  see  that  Mr.  Jack 
Huntingdon's  orientally  fringed  eyes  had  flashed  one 
glance  round  the  room  and  then  rested  steadily  upon  the 
knot  of  bright  hair  softly  coiled  low  on  the  nape  of  Nell's 
neck — his  gaze  being  as  disgracefully  eager  as  if  it  had 
been  her  averted  face. 

"  Do  you  know — "  began  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  a  little 
hesitantly. 

"  The  two  young  men  who  have  just  come  in?"  finished 
the  Professor,  hesitating  a  trifle  also,  and  showing  some 
signs  of  momentary  mental  disturbance.  "  I — may  say — 
I  do — or  I  did.  One  of  them  I  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected— are  they  friend  of  yours?"  checking  himself 
hastily. 

"  No,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon  answered.  "  My  son  knows 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,  but  " 

It  was  the  Professor's  turn  to  flush  now.  His  elderly 
cheek  warmed. 

"  He  may  be  very  thankful  that  he  has  not  the  honor 
of  knowing  Mr.  fack  Hamilton,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  ques- 
tionable one ;  I  have  suffered  from  it  myself.  I — I  should 
not  speak,  but  I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  it  start- 
led me  to  see  him  here.  Other  places  less  pleasant  to 
him  would  be  more  fitting  his  peculiarties." 

Nell  moved  her  head  slightly.  The  movement  gave 
Mr.  Jack  Hamilton  a  view  of  the  side  of  her  cheek — only 
a  mere  hint  of  a  view,  but  enough  to  cause  him  some 
speculation.  He  wondered  if  it  often  wore  so  deep  and 
burning  a  rose,  and  if  not,  why  an  elderly  scientist  should 
have  the  power  to  cause  it  to  so  glow  and  bloom.  Even 
as  he  talked  to  Marion  and  Hester  Beverly,  and  was  quite 
equal  to  encountering  the  vivacities  of  those  young  per- 
sons and  others  as  vivacious,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
bright,  small  head,  even  though  for  some  time  he  only 
saw  the  back  of  it  and  now  and  then  the  curve  of  the 
glowing  cheek.  He  observed  that  the  Professor  seemed 
to  be  telling  Mrs.  Huntingdon  something  in  which  both 
were  interested,  and  he  wondered  what  it  could  be.  If 


by  some  magic  power  he  had  been  able  to  discover  that 
the  conversation  was  not  entirely  unconnected  with  him- 
self, he  might  have  borne  himself  with  less  composure. 
He  looked  composed  enough,  but  upon  the  whole  he  was 
not  quite  so  composed  as  he  looked.  He  had  a  restless 
and  not  at  all  pleasant  feeling  that  the  one  object  he 
specially  desired  to  accomplish  this  evening  might  not  be 
easily  encompassed.  He  did  not  know  why ;  and  his  fine, 
vigorous  temper  rose  a  trifle  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
possibility.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  encounter- 
ing obstacles,  and  they  did  not  please  him.  Why  should 
there  be  obstacles?  He  would  not  submit  to  them  easily, 
at  all  events.  Life  had  been  rather  a  lucky  affair  for  him 
so  far;  he  had  usually  obtained  what  he  desired.  He 
bit  his  lip  and  knitted  his  black  brows  and  wore  for  a 
moment  his  piratical  aspect,  but  the  next  he  turned  to 
Marion  Beverly  with  a  jest  and  a  most  unpiratical  laugh. 

"Mamma,"  said  Nell,  to  her  mother,  as  they  moved 
away  from  Professor  Chatterton,  "  mamma."  And  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  felt  that  she  touched  her  dress  and  even  held 
it  a  second. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?"  she  asked,  a  little  surprised. 

How  lovely  the  girl  was !  What  a  brilliant  color  she  had ! 
How  her  eyes  shone  ! 

"  Mamma,"  said  Nell,  "  I  wish  to  be  quite  near  you. 
Do  not  let  us.be  separated." 

And  there  was  actually  a  thrill  of  excitement  in  her  low- 
voice. 

At  least  she  would  have  the  protection  of  her  nearness 
against  the  glances  of  the  eyes  which  followed  her.  Even 
when  she  did  not  see  them  she  lelt  them,  and  somehow  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  look  up  without  meeting 
them.  It  was  very  strange  that  she  must  see  them  when 
she  raised  her  glance.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  was 
watching  her  every  moment;  he  was  talking;  he  was 
being  presented  to  different  people.  She  knew  the  pretty 
young  women  before  whom  he  made  his  bows  and  who 
seemed  to  find  his  remarks  well  worth  listening  to  and 
laughing  at,  and  yet  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  lift  her 
eyes  without  immediately  confronting  his.  They  might 
have  been  the  only  two  people  in  the  room. 

"How  can  I  be  so  conscious?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"How  can  I  be?  Perhaps  he  scarcely  sees  meat  all. 
If  he  were  any  one  else  I  should  not  notice  it."  And  her 
color  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again,  and  whether  he  watched 
her  or  not  there  was  not  a  change  in  her  face  lost  upon 
one  man,  at  least. 

"  Confound  it ! "  he  was  saying  restively  to  himself. 
"What  obstacle  could  there  be?  I'm  not  such  an  ob- 
jectionable fellow  as  all  that,  I  hope." 

He  shared  the  public  passionate  affection  for  and  de- 
light in  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon,  but  there  was  one  mo- 
ment during  the  evening  when  his  sentiments  for  her  un- 
derwent a  sudden  change,  and  he  reveled  in  her,  so  to 
speak.  This  was  when  she  was  placing  her  guests  in  posi- 
tion for  doing  justice  to  the  "  paper"  she  was  going  to 
open  the  intellectual  feast  with.  She  was  arranging  them 
in  chairs,  and,  as  he  wavered  near  her  uncertainly  for  a 
moment,  she  turned  upon  him  : 

"  You  may  sit  here,  next  to  my  niece,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Huntingdon;  Mr.  Hamilton,  Miss  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

It  was  over  in  an  instant.  Two  more  bows  and  he  was 
sitting  by  her  side.  It  seemed  almost  incredible.  The 
flowing  whiteness  of  her  dress  touched  him  ;  the  fragrance 
of  the  lilies-of-the-valley  she  held  filled  the  air  about 
him.  She  had  bent  her  head  slightly  in  recognition  of 
the  introduction,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

He  remembered  afterward  that  she  scarcely  spoke  at 
all  while  he  was  near  her.  He  addressed  himself  to  her 
mother  at  first; — he  had  a  manner  which  was  considered 
very  attractive  to  mothers ;  his  wit  and  fine  picturesque- 
ness  fascinated  them.  He  could  always  make  the  most 
elderly  and  sedate  laugh  and  enjoy  all  he  said  and  did. 
But  Mrs.  Huntingdon  did  not  laugh,  and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  sustain  his  reputation  during  the  interview.  He  was 
not  brilliant  at  all. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  son,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Huntington.    "We  met  in  Paris." 

She  made  a  tiny  movement  which  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  start,  and  there  was  a  transitory  expression 
of  something  like  surprise  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  She 
turned  upon  him : 

"  Donald  spoke  of  yourself  and  your  cousin  in  his  last 
letter,"  she  said. 

Her  manner  and  tone  were  very  gentle  and  graceful, 
but  she  was  wondering  at  the  hardihood  of  his  daring  to 
speak  with  such  complacency  of  the  acquaintance;  of 
course  he  knew  what  place  he  held  in  Donald's  estima- 
tion— Donald  was  too  frank  and  courageous  to  have 
paltered  with  the  matter.  It  was  additionally  repellent 
that  he  should  brave  things  out  in  this  way.  She  did  not 
find  it  easy  to  talk  to  him,  but  she  did  her  quiet  and  clever 
best  to  so  far  engage  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Nell  to  utter  more  than  a  few  sentences.  It  was  very 
well  done.  It  was  not  long  before  the  paper  appeared, 
and  then  there  was  no  more  opportunity  for  conversation. 
As  soon  as  his  hostess  unfolded  her  manuscript  Mr. 
Hamilton  arranged  himself  in  a  listening  attitude.  With 
great  decorum  he  gave  himself  up  to  listening  from 
beginning  to  end;  he  was  not  perhaps  enthusiastic,  but 
the  fixedness  of  his  attention  was  at  least  laudable  and  not 
to  be  complained  of.    Nell  also  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
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her  aunt — steadiness  of  gaze  being  taken  for  granted  as 
an  infallible  sign  of  deep  interest.  She  was  apparently 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  Oberammagau. 

"  He  is  not  looking  at  me  now,"  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "and  it  is  the  worst  taste  that  I  should  feel  as  if 
he  were.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  myself.  He  is 
not  looking  at  me  or  thinking  of  me.  He  is  behaving 
very  well.    He  is  listening  to  Aunt  Maria." 

"  I  suppose,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  more 
objectionable  fellow  than  I  thought  myself.  What  have 
they  heard?  What  is  the  matter?  Oh,  the  deuce!  I'm 
in  a  rage,  and  what's  the  use  of  it?  Is  the  brand  of  Cain 
on  my  forehead?" 

He  had,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  temper,  which  he  had 
learned  to  realize  the  perilousness  of,  and  it  almost  got  the 
better  of  him  when,  the  moment  the  reading  was  over, 
Miss  Huntingdon  spoke  to  her  mother,  rising  from  her 
seat : 

"  I  promised  Aunt  Maria  to  pour  out  the  tea  for  her," 
she  said.    "  She  is  looking  for  me  now." 

Mrs.  Maria  was  really  coming  in  search  of  her,  and  ap- 
proached to  bear  her  away. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Hamilton  will 
come  too.    He  is  to  help  you." 

A  slight,  quick  smile  irradiated  Mr.  Hamilton's  dark 
countenance.  He  bestowed  upon  his  mustache  that 
light,  involuntary,  masculine  caress  which  means,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  joy,  rage,  amusement,  embarrass- 
ment, or  sentiments  of  a  murderous  nature. 

"  1  shall  be  delighted,"  he  said.    "  I  am  very  strong." 

"  The  tea  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Maria  ;  "  I  have  some  re- 
spect for  peoples'  nerves." 

So  it  was  he  who  stood  at  Nell's  right  hand  as  she 
poured  out  cups  of  the  harmless  beverage  referred  to. 
Her  color  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  brighten  each  moment. 
She  did  not  seem  to  make  an  effort  to  avoid  addressing 
him  direGtly,  and  yet  almost  every  remark  she  made  was 
shared  by  some  other  than  himself.  The  men  who  came 
for  cups  of  tea  exhibited  vivacity  which  he  objected  to 
with  that  masculine  sense  of  justice  which  is  the  finest 
quality  of  the  sex.  Some  of  them  were  repulsively  witty, 
and  made  clever  remarks  which  he  felt  to  be  entirely  out 
of  place.  He  would  have  felt  blunders  or  silence  and 
gloom  to  be  better  taste.  He  hated  and  condemned  es- 
pecially one  long,  fair  man,  with  mocking  eyes  and  a 
loathsomely  attractive  demeanor.  This  obtrusive  and  de- 
graded idiot  and  criminal  kept  coming  back  for  cups  of 
tea,  and  each  time  presenting  himself  with  some  atrociously 
neat  joke,  at  which  Miss  Huntingdon  laughed  delightedly; 
and  each  time  she  saw  him  approach,  her  great,  lovely, 
laughing  eyes  welcomed  him.  He  came  back  ten  or 
fifteen  times.  Hamilton  felt  sure  that  the  low  craft  and 
baseness  of  his  nature  were  such  that  he  poured  the  cups 
of  tea  out  of  a  window  and  brought  them  back  empty  for 
the  mere  sake  of  having  them  filled.  It  was  plain  to  the 
most  impartial  observer  that  he  was  a  creature  deep  dyed 
in  crime. 

"  It's  what  I  should  do  myself — the  conceited  fool,"  he 
exclaimed  mentally,  with  artless  fervor ;  and  then  suddenly 
he  broke  into  a  laugh — a  laugh  so  unexpected  that  Nell 
started  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  I  am  not  insane,"  he  said;  "  I  am  laughing  at  my- 
self. Insane  people  never  do  that."  And  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  such  gay  good-humor  that  Nell  was  obliged  to  admit 
again  that  he  looked  very  much  more  attractive  than  was 
his  right. 

She  resented  his  good  looks  more  than  ever  when,  a 
little  later,  his  cousin  came  to  the  table.  The  gentle,  inno- 
cent little  blonde  face  sank  into  such  insignificance  by 
contrast  with  the  other's  splendor  of  dark,  rich  coloring, 
that  the  slim,  neat  frame  seemed  almost  unmanly. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought,  with  a  spasm  of  her  warm,  earnest 
young  heart,  "  how  cruel  that  he  should  be  the  one  to 
look  so.  How  cruel,  too,  that  I  should  think  it  for  an 
instant." 

And  in  her  contrition  she  turned  so  sweet  and  brilliant 
a  look  on  the  young  man  that  his  relative  almost  staggered 
under  it.  The  recipient  himself— perhaps  through  sensitive 
shyness— seemed  a  little  embarrassed  when  she  began  to 
speak  to  him  of  her  brother;  and  because  he  seemed  so, 
she  redoubled  her  efforts  to  place  him  at  his  ease.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  prettier  than  these  efforts,  they  were 
so  kind,  so  frank.  He  recovered  himself  rapidly ;  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  talking  and  laughing  together  so  gayly 
that  even  the  man  with  the  mocking  eyes  was  rather 
neglected,  and  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton  stood  by  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  pulling  his  mustache  and  looking  more  dark- 
ling than  ever. 

There  was,  after  all,  something  a  little  interesting  in 
this  blonde  little  Hamilton— something  suggestive  and 
elusive,  as  if  perhaps  he  was  more  clever  than  he  looked. 
At  all  events  he  had  evidently  a  quiet,  rather  sly  sense  of 
humor.  He  made  some  rather  neat  remarks,  and  Nell 
noticed  that  his  blue  eyes  had  a  queer  little  look  of  fun  in 
them,  as  if  he  enjoyed  himself  and  was  well  entertained. 
His  cousin  looked  on  with  a  singular  expression;  his 
glance  rested  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other ;  then  he 
looked  down  at  the  carpet  and  knitted  his  brow  and  bit 
his  lips.  Nell  saw  that  he  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  and 
was  perturbed  herself  because  she  saw  it.  She  had  begun 
to  realize  that  he  was  the  intense  and  strong-willed  kind 
of  person  whose  moods  are  invariably  felt  by  *hose  near 
him,  and  she  could  not  enjoy  herself,  even  vaguely  con- 


scious of  one  of  them.  She  was  quite  sure  that  he  was 
angry  and  excited,  because  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
seeing  himself  set  aside,  even  for  a  moment,  for  his  cousin. 
He  was  like  a  spoiled  child  who  is  really  bad  at  heart. 
He  waited  for  a  few  moments  as  the  two  talked.  He 
might  have  turned  and  talked  himself  to  other  people  who 
were  near,  but  he  did  not.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
waited  to  be  spoken  to  and  taken  into  the  conversation ; 
but  they  were  talking  of  Donald,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
say  to  him.  He  looked  down  at  the  carpet,  and  then  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Nell's  face. 

"My  cousin  will  help  you  to  pour  out  the  tea,"  he  said, 
in  rather  an  odd,  low  voice,  and  bowed  and  turned  away 
and  left  them. 

It  appeared  incredible  to  Nell  that  she  should  feel,  when 
he  spoke  and  looked  at  her,  a  curious  little  shock — as  if 
there  seemed  for  an  instant  something  actually  touching 
about  him,  as  if  she  had  been  cruel  or  unkind,  as  if 
something  was  wrong. 

"Everybody  thinks  him  the  handsomest  fellow  alive," 
said  her  companion's  gentle  voice.  "He  is,  and  the  lucki- 
est. I  envy  him  every  hour  of  my  life.  It  isn't  only  the 
beauty,  it's  the  attractiveness.  He  couldn't  look  at  a — a 
tea-kettle  without  being  effective.  He  has  eyes  like  a 
stag's.    He  has  every  thing." 

"Oh.no,  not  every  thing !"  exclaimed  Nell,  involun- 
tarily; and  then,  feeling  the  remark  more  significant  than 
she  had  intended,  added,  "that  would  be  too  much." 

"Oh,  he  has  too  much,"  said  his  cousin;  "that's  the 
trouble." 

When  her  duties  at  the  tea-table  were  ended  he  went 
with  her  in  search  of  her  mother,  and  when  they  found 
her,  Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  kindness  itself.  Hercordiality 
was  like  Nell's,  all  the  warmer  because  he  was  not  the 
one  who  had  eyes  like  a  stag's.  If  he  had  been  taller  and 
more  beautiful  she  would  not  have  felt  it  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple that  she  should  be  very  good  to  him,  but  as  it  was 
she  was  very  good  to  him  indeed.  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton 
saw  that  she  was — from  his  side  of  the  room, — and  saw, 
too,  that  even  when  a  group  of  men  surrounded  Miss 
Huntingdon's  chair,  even  though  the  man  with  the  mock- 
ing eyes  led  the  van,  his  cousin  was  not  the  least  neg- 
lected, and,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  very  well  pleased. 

It  was  Mr.  William  Hamilton  who  accompanied  them 
to  their  carriage,  and  it  was  when  they  were  passing  one 
of  the  rooms  on  their  way  to  it  that  they  saw  Professor 
Chatterton  near  the  doorway  talking  to  Jack  Hamilton, 
who  stood  before  him  flushed  and  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  Professor  was  speaking  with  some  heat  of  manner 
and  tone. 

"Effrontery !"  they  heard  him  say.  "No  right  here. 
It  should  not  be  so." 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  rather  hurried  them  past.  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  thought  his  look  of  enjoyment  faded  suddenly. 
He  looked  almost  agitated. 

"I  am  afraid  my  cousin  is  having  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  he  said.  "The  Professor  is  not  the  most  lenient 
old  party." 

For  a  few  moments  after  they  found  themselves  alone 
in  the  carriage  Nell  and  her  mother  were  silent.  Then 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  spoke : 

"I  must  tell  you  something  of  what  Professor  Chatterton 
told  me  of  him,  Nell,"  she  said. 

"Mimma  !"  said  Nell,  suddenly,  "mamma,  do  not  tell 
me  any  thing  more." 

"My  dear !"  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"Do  not  tell  me  any  more,  mamma,"  said  Nell.  "I 
have  heard  enough — too  much." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  felt  a  vague  trouble  stirring  within 
her  as  she  looked  at  the  girl's  face. 

"Perhaps  I  should  not  have  told  you,"  she  said,  hesitat- 
ingly. "Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  such  an  experience  is  new  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Nell;  "don't  let  me  know  any  more — don't 
let  us  speak  of  it.  I — I  want  to  shut  it  out."  And  she 
turned  her  face  away  toward  the  great  shining  sea;  and  as 
the  moonlight  touched  her  Mrs.  Huntingdon  saw  she  was 
quite  pale. 

And  from  that  hour  the  vague  trouble  which  had 
stirred  within  the  maternal  breast  knew  no  complete 
rest.  In  some  strange,  subtle  way  it  grew,  and  the 
strange  and  subtle  thing  which  had  in  that 
instant  awakened  it  grew  also.  After  this  night, 
often,  in  the  long,  brilliant  summer  days  that  followed, 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  saw  on  Nell's  face  new  pallors  and 
flushes.  North  Brabant  was  at  its  gayest,  and  she  went 
out  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes  her  mother  said  to  her- 
self that  the  excitement  might  be  telling  upon  her;  and, 
again,  she  wondered  why  no  past  summer  had  told  upon 
her  so  much.  Sometimes  she  came  in  from  a  walk  or 
ride,  tennis  or  call,  quite  pale,  and  with  some  vague  sug- 
gestion about  her  of  having  been  harried ;  now  and 
then  she  came  in  a  little  out  of  breath,  sometimes  with 
her  color  deepened.  Even  when  they  sat  silent  together 
her  mother  felt  as  if  there  was  a  touch  of  agitation— past 
or  to  come — in  the  air. 

Their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Will  Hamilton  developed 
daily.  He  had  availed  himself  without  delay  of  their  in- 
vitation to  call,  and  once  having  called  they  saw  him 
frequently.  In  the  matter  of  finding  reasons  for  present- 
ing himself  he  proved  a  young  man  of  resources;  his 

I  horses  acquired  a  habit  of  finding  their  way  to  their  door. 

I  They  were  very  beautiful  animals,  and  in  fact  all  his  ap- 


purtenances were  perfect.  He  had  a  wonderful  taste 
in  the  selection  of  flowers,  and  his  offerings  in  this  line 
were  presented  with  such  an  innocent  modesty  that  the 
stoniest  heart  must  have  succumbed  before  it.  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  and  Nell  were  not  stony.  They  were  more 
than  kind  to  the  gentle  little  man  ;  they  were  sensitively 
conscientious  toward  him;  they  bestowed  upon  him, 
through  private  scruples,  such  graceful  favors  as  it 
was  their  habit  to  bestow  upon  no  other  mascu- 
line creature.  If  he  had  been  more  picturesque,  if  he 
had  been  more  fascinating,  they  would  have  been  less 
gracious,  feeling  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself;  if  he 
had  been  a  combination  of  charm  and  virtue,  they  would 
have  shown  him  less  favor  and  inclined  to  him  in  secret 
more,  but  as  he  represented  virtue  alone — virtue  op- 
pressed and  handicapped  by  the  injustice  of  nature, — they 
hastened  to  appreciate  that  virtue  as  virtue  alone  deserves 
to  be  appreciated.  They  received  him  whenever  he 
called,  they  accepted  his  flowers,  and  Nell  even  wore 
and  carried  them;  they  invited  him  to  drive  with 
them,  and  once  or  twice  allowed  themselves  to  be  bowled 
over  the  roads  on  his  drag,  on  each  of  which  occasions 
they  chanced  to  bowl  past  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton,  who  was 
walking  alone,  and  who,  being  powdered  by  the  dust  from 
their  chariot  wheels,  looked  up  and  flushed  slightly  as  he 
raised  his  hat  to  salute  them. 

Of  his  cousin  Mr.  William  Hamilton  rarely  spoke, 
and  if  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  him,  it  was  done  with  a 
hint  of  hurry  and  embarrassment  which  always  touched 
his  hearers. 

L  Continued  next  week.'] 


OLD  TIME  ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 


In  the  Kood  old  times,  what  fun  the  elections  were! 
The  candidates  kept  open  house  for  weeks,  and  every- 
body who  liked  feasted  at  their  expense.  I  was  present 
at  a  contest  in  a  midland  town,  where  the  election  lasted 
ten  days  at  least  (in  the  counties  the  poll  was  open  some- 
times for  fifteen  days),  and  then  there  was  a  scrutiny  on 
the  spot,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Whig  candidate, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one.  What  scenes  took 
place  !  Every  day  at  the  close  of  the  poll  the  candidates 
appeared  on  the  hustings,  and,  when  the  numbers  were 
announced,  addressed  the  electors,  amid  a  tremendous  row 
from  their  supporters.  Then  grand  processions  were 
formed,  and  the  contending  parties  moved  off,  bands  in 
front,  to  perambulate  the  town.  The  opposing  parties 
generally  met  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  the  High-street, 
and  then  a  terrific  combat  ensued,  which  was  delightful 
to  the  youthful  mind.  The  bands  were  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  when  the  drumsticks  were  elevated  high  in  the 
air  one  knew  that  the  battle  had  begun.  I  think  the  rival 
musicians,  like  the  condotiieri  in  the  Middle  Ages,  un- 
derstood one  another,  and  except  an  occasional  black  eye 
not  much  mischief  was  done.  They  resembled  Mr. 
Pecksniffs  horse  in  the  qualities  of  great  action  and  no 
go.  The  Whig  band  certainly  was  very  annoying  after  a 
successful  day's  poll,  when  it  filled  the  air  with  a  song  of 
triumph.  I  remember  to  this  day  my  dejection  when  I 
heard  the  Tory  band  receive  an  order  "to  go  about  the 
town  playing  something  bright  and  strong,  but  especially 
to  avoid  the  '  Conquerin'  'Ero.'"  Then  how  the  out- 
voters were  received !  Coachfuls  of  them  were  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  and  were  carried  off  to  feast  and  vote. 
At  the  approaching  election  I  shall  merely  be  numbered 
six-hundred-and-something,  and  my  reception  will  be  as 
chilly  as  the  weather. — Temple  Bar. 


Some  one  discovered  not  long  since  that  Rachel  did 
not  write  her  own  letters.  Adolphe  Cremieux  was,  it 
would  appear  from  the  publication  of  his  private  corre- 
spondence, the  voluntary  secretary  of  the  great  actress. 
That  this  disclosure  made  a  tempest,  any  one  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  peculiar  French  sensitiveness  concerning 
their  idols  can  readily  understand.  For  an  hour  or  two 
even  the  elections  fell  back  into  ignominious  forgctful- 
ness,  and  the  Felix  family  were  rudely  treated  for  not 
allowing  the  entire  correspondence  of  their  illustrious 
member  to  receive  consecration  and  justification  by  pub- 
lication. The  charming  notes  of  style,  erudition,  and  wit, 
were  all  due  to  the  pen  of  the  benevolent  Cremieux.  In 
later  years  Rachel  became  less  particular  about  her  spell- 
ing delinquencies.  More  assured  of  her  own  worth  and 
personality,  she  wrote  her  own  missives,  putting  therein 
part  and  portion  of  herself,  mixed  up  undoubtedly  with 
criminal  neglect  of  grammatical  rule  and  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  of  orthographical  lore.  As  a  conversa- 
tionalist, the  great  genius  was,  we  are  told,  extremely 
fanciful,  personal,  original,  and  fascinating ;  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  conclude  that  in  her  epistolary  effusions,  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  on  any  subject  dear  or  serious 
to  her  mind  or  heart,  Rachel  gave,  like  every  one  else, 
part  and  portion  of  herself ;  and  these  could  not  fail  to  be 
better  than  the  elaborations  of  Cremieux.  The  actress, 
who  began  life,  as  we  all  know,  by  playing  on  the  harp  at 
the  street  corners,  had  little  time  to  commit  to  memory 
ab,  ac,  and  da;  and  when  her  genius  cut  out  for  itself  its 
own  immortality,  it  could  well  afford  to  ignore  the  beaten 
rules  that  must  govern  the  puny  minds  of  the  ordinary 
toiler.  The  world  abounds  in  good  spellers,  and  proba- 
bly the  best  among  them  are  never  heard  of,  while  it  will 
take  a  large  volume  of  orthographical  slips  and  indiscre- 
tions to  ruffle  the  composure  of  Rachel's  fame. — New 
York  Times. 


An  English  lock  maker  has  constructed  a  key  which  he 
says  is  capapblc  of  opening  twenty-six  thousand  patent- 
lever  locks,  all  of  which  differ  in  their  combination. 


Senator  Conkling  is  to  make  another  trip  to  Europe  in 
the  coming  summer. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"Thr  S:iii  Franefsoan"  will  lie  «lellvero«l  by  mail  to 
nn>  pari  <>i  this  city,  atate  or  country,  for  $%.50  :i  year, 
sample  rabacrlptlon,  three  months,  for  utt\  cents. 


AN  EASTERN  ArOLOGl'E. 


[to  e.  h.  p.1 


Melik,  the  Sultan,  tireil  and  wan, 
Nodded  at  noon  on  his  divan. 

Reside  the  fountain  lingered  near 
Jamil  the  bard,  and  the  vizier- 
Old  Vusuf,  sour  anil  hard  to  please; 
Then  Jamil  sang  in  words  like  these: 

Slim  is  Hutheina— slim  is  she 
As  boughs  of  the  Araka  tree! 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  other,  teeth  between, 
"Lean,  if  you  will— I  call  her  lean." 

Sweet  is  Hutheina — sweet  as  wine, 

W  ith  smiles  that  like  red  bubbles  shine! 

"True— by  the  Prophet !  "  Yusof  said, 
"  She  makes  men  wonder  in  the  head !  " 

Dear  is  Hutheina — ah!  more  dear 
Than  all  the  maidens  of  Kashmeer! 

"  Dear,"  came  the  answer,  quick  as  thought, 
"  Dear — and  yet  always  to  be  bought." 

So  Jamil  ceased,    fiut  still  life's  page 
Shows  diverse  unto  youth  and  age; 

And — be  the  song  of  ghouls  or  gods — 
Time,  like  the  Sultan,  sits— and  nods. 

Austin  Dobson,  in  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre. 


THK  NATURAL  SCIEXH-S. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONY1. 


Marine  Botany. 

When  one  wanders  along  the  ocean-shore  he  is  thread- 
ing, it  may  be  unconsciously,  the  border  line  between 
the  two  immense  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
one  terrestrial  and  visible,  the  other  marine  and  for  the 
most  part  invisible.  It  happens  also  that  the  plants  of 
these  two  divisions  reach  their  maximum  size  near  this 
borderline;  the  land  plants,  on  the  one  hand,  diminish 
ing  in  size  as  they  ascend  the  mountain  heights,  the 
marine  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  lofty  and  grand, 
diminishing  to  minute  forms  as  they  descend  to  the 
ocean's  depths. 

On  all  tide-washed  shores  there  are  three  distinct 
regions  or  vegetable  zones  for  living  and  growing  plants. 
These  zones  naturally  result  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
tides.  The  upper  zone  is  reached  only  by  the  high  tides, 
twice  every  lunar  month.  Here  will  be  found  pools,  it 
may  be  deep  ones,  and,  as  they  have  their  waters  changed 
only  at  long  intervals,  their  plants  must  necessarily  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  regions  to  be  described. 
The  median  zone  is  reached  by  every  tide  that  flows,  and 
so  is  flooded  and  again  exposed  twice  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  course  this  frequent  change  of  the  waters  must 
affect  the  growth  of  the  middle-zone  plants,  and  so  pro- 
duce in  the  pools  its  peculiar  vegetation. 

The  third  or  lowest  zone  is  the  space  along  the  ocean 
that  is  rendered  shallow  by  every  receding  tide,  but 
never  left  entirely  exposed.  This  shallowness  gives  the 
best  conditions  for  the  largest  plant-growth.  From  this 
point,  gradually,  they  diminish  in  size  to  simplest  and 
minutest  forms  as  the  mid-ocean  depths  are  approached. 

The  plants  of  these  zones  are  generally  distinguished 
by  a  color  peculiar  to  each,  and  indicated  by  the  names 
of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  marine  a.\ux—c/i/orosporc? 
or  grass-green,  rhodosporce  or  red,  and  the  melanosporx 
or  olive-brown,  corresponding  to  the  three  zones  respect- 
ively. 

How  to  dress  and  what  articles  necessary  for  an  excur- 
sion to  the  sea-shore  for  collecting  plants : 

First,  never  go  alone;  there  is  some  danger,  when  one 
is  deeply  interested,  that  an  incoming  wave  may  catch 
you  unwary,  and  in  its  rapid  and  strong  sweep  take  you 
out  to  sea,  unless  warned  of  approaching  danger  by  your 
companion. 

With  flannel  suits,  rubber  boots  and  gloves,  close  caps 
or  hats,  a  strong  staff,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  with  a 
wire  ladle  or  skimmer  attached  firmly  on  one  end,  a  few- 
cloths  or  papers,  a  rubber  bag  or  large-mouthed  glass 
jar,  a  pocket  microscope,  pencil,  knife,  note-book,  and  a 
basket  large  enough  to  hold  the  articles  and  collection  of 
plants,  you  have  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  simple  outfit  to 
make  the  richest  and  best  possible  collections. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  collecting  may  be  done  through 
each  month  of  the  year,  with  signal  success.  The  climate  is 
particularly  favorable,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  Different  species  are  maturing  during 
every  month,  but  the  most  luxuriant  growths  and  finest 
fruiting  specimens  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  May  and 
on  to  the  first  of  August. 

Plan  to  reach  the  shore  as  the  tide  is  going  out,  taking 
advantage  of  the  extreme  low  tides  that  come  at  about 
new  and  full  moon,  as  many  rare  and  choice  species  are 
found  at  the  lowest  run  of  the  tides  and  in  the  shallow 
water  beyond.  As  the  tide  turns  and  is  coming  in,  you 
can  also  retreat  on  middle  ground,  searching  carefully  the 
water  pools  for  fresh  living  plants,  as  well  as  for  delicate 
and  often  rare  and  transported  specimens.    Gradually,  ag  ■ 


the  tide  has  come  in,  you  will  have  moved  to  the  upper 
shore  overhanging  reefs.  Along  this  region  or  upper  zone 
you  will  find  the  coarser  and  light-green  alga:;  and,  where 
the  tide  currents  rush  in  and  out,  many  deep-water  forms, 
beautifully  displayed  as  they  wave  back  and  forth  in  their 
accidental  locality.  After  every  high  tide  has  ebbed,  may 
be  seen  a  large  dump  or  "windrow"  of  material  ihat  should 
never  be  slighted,  for  in  this  mass  you  will  find  all  sorts 
of  treasures  with  their  various  shades  of  color,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  Here 
may  be  found  portions  at  least  of  many  deejvwater 
plants.  The  tide  pools  and  rocks,  at  low  tide,  will  fur- 
nish the  living  plants  of  that  special  locality,  in  their 
homes,  and,  as  an  advantage  over  the  drift  and  windrow 
mass,  furnish  the  best  opportunity  to  watch  their  growth. 
Peer  into  crevices,  scan  the  pools  from  the  lowest  shore 
to  the  highest,  climb  the  rocks,  search  everywhere,  and 
collect  as  many  kinds  as  sharp  eyes  and  diligence  will 
allow. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  returned  from  our  sea- 
shore botanizing,  after  having  searched  all  the  tide-pools 
possible,  at  the  lowest  ebb — in  the  middle  space  and  al- 
most dry  upper  shore,  the  reefs,  and  overhanging  rocks, 
taking  generously  all  sorts  from  the  big  windrow;  and 
that  you  may  be  better  qualified  to  determine  the  habitat 
or  locality  of  your  plants  at  subsequent  study  and  exam 
ination,  making  careful  notes  as  to  where  found. 

At  this  stage  of  proceeding  a  few  simple  articles  are 
required,  such  as  a  pair  of  pliers,  to  assist  in  handling  the 
plants  in  the  water  during  the  floating  out ;  scissors,  tor 
trimming  unnecessary  branches  that  might  be  bushy  and 
in  the  way,  besides,  would  not  look  well  when  mounted; 
then,  again,  parasites  or  plants  grow  ing  upon  the  particu 
lar  species  to  be  mounted  should  be  cutoff;  a  pen-stock, 
with  a  needle  driven  in  and  the  point  blunted— this  to  as- 
sist in  arranging  the  delicate,  hair-like  points  of  some  of 
the  fronds;  two  or  three  large  white  dishes,  like  deep 
soup-plates  or  platters,  to  fill  with  salt  water  and  place 
the  plants  in,  where  they  may  be  plainly  seen  as  they  are 
being  floated  out ;  two  dozen  or  more  blotting-pads  or 
drying  paper,  12x18  inches — these  to  absorb  moisture  while 
the  plants  are  under  pressure;  the  same  number  of  old 
cotton  or  linen  cloths,  the  same  size,  to  lay  directly  upon 
the  plants  as  they  are  ready  for  the  press;  half  a  dozen 
panes  of  glass,  about  8x10  inches,  to  float  out  the  coarse 
specimens  upon,  when  they  need  a  slight  draining  and  dry 
ing  before  mounting;  also  card-board,  or  white  paper 
with  a  fine  surface,  but  strong  and  tough ;  get  unfolded 
and  unruled  28  or  30  lbs.  demy  paper,  16x21  inches.  By 
quartering  this  a  fine  uniform  size  8x10^2  inches  is  gained; 
or,  by  halving  these  to  5^x8  inches,  another  excellent 
medium  size  is  gained,  large  enough  for  the  majority  of 
plant  specimens,  and  a  good  size  for  albums  or  reference 
book;  two  smooth  boards,  16x28  inches  or  12x18,  to 
place  beneath  and  above  the  plants  as  they  are  put  under 
pressure  for  drying;  two  bags  of  dry  sand,  of  15  to  20  lbs 
weight  each,  using  one  bag  at  first,  and  after  changing  the 
dryers  adding  the  other,  as  heavier  weight  is  then  needed 
for  final  pressure ;  last  but  not  least  is  a  good  stand-mi 
croscope.  This  may  be  termed  your  double  eyes,  and 
should  be  your  almost  constant  companion  in  collecting, 
preparing  and  studying  the  specimens.  Especially  is  it 
invaluable  in  selecting  the  fruited  specimens,  for  upon 
finely  fruited  plants  depends  the  principal  value  of  the 
collection.  They  are  sure  to  be  beautiful,  and  a  never- 
ending  delight  to  the  student  who  determines  to  learn  the 
hidden  beauty,  wonderful  construction,  physiology,  and 
manner  of  growth  of  this  world  of  ocean  vegetation. 

Sort  out  as  well  as  you  can  all  plants  that  look  alike,  and 
place  them  in  separate  dishes  filled  with  salt  water.  Never 
use  fresh  water  to  float  out  the  plants,  as  it  makes  them 
tender  and  they  lose  their  color.  With  the  magnifying- 
glass  decide  upon  your  best  fruited  specimens.  These 
may  be  easily  detected.  Minute  brown  or  yellow  dots — 
the  fruit— may  be  seen  disposed  in  various  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  afterward  to  be  learned.  These  fruit 
dots  are  sometimes  near  the  edges  of  the  fronds,  within 
the  surface,  scattered  over  the  entire  surface,  at  the  joints 
of  some  species,  on  the  tips  of  the  fronds,  and  in  other 
places. 

These  best  specimens  should  now  be  floated  out  care- 
fully, by  the  deft  use  of  fingers  as  well  as  by  the  blunt 
needle.  Push  a  sheet  of  the  mounting-paper  under  the 
specimen,  in  the  water,  all  the  while  spreading  out  the 
frond  carefully  as  it  floats  quietly  in  the  water.  Now  lift 
the  paper  with  the  plant  out  of  the  water,  aslant,  draining 
the  while,  till  fully  brought  from  the  water.  After  the 
final  adjustment  of  all  the  branchlets,  lay  the  specimens 
aside,  covered  by  a  double  cloth,  as  ready  for  pressing. 
In  this  way  prepare  enough  to  be  covered  under  one 
dryer.  This  may  be  repeated  till  you  have  enough  for  a 
dozen  or  more  dryers,  if  you  are  sufficiently  expert  to 
prepare  this  number  before  the  waiting  and  first  specimens 
become  too  dry  and  begin  to  curl. 

A  quantity  for  pressing  and  drying  should  be  arranged 
hus:  First,  for  their  reception  place,  one  of  the  smooth 
tboards;  second,  a  dryer;  third,  specimens  on  the  papers — 
enough  to  cover  the  dryer;  and  fourth,  the  double  cloth. 
Repeat  in  this  order  till  all  are  placed  in  position,  then 
lay  on  last  a  dryer  and  the  other  smooth  board,  and  last  of 
all  weight  down  with  one  of  the  bags  of  sand.  Let  them 
remain  under  this  pressure  twenty-four  hours,  then  take 
out  the  dryers.   After  thoroughly  drying  and  sunning  or 


heating  them,  return  them  to  place  as  before,  and  add 
the  other  bag  of  sand.  This  one  change,  as  a  rule,  is 
enough  to  'extract  nil  moisture  and  perfect  the  work  of 
pressure.  Sometimes  a  heavy,  succulent  stalk  requires 
three  or  four  days  drying  and  pressure.  If  the  dryers  are 
changed  daily,  or  even  twice  per  day,  the  true  color  of 
the  plant  is  better  retained.  When  the  collector  has  fin- 
ished this  introduction  to  the  study  of  marine  botany,  if 
he  will  but  persevere  with  the  microscope,  together  with  a 
hand-book  of  description,  names  and  classification  of  the 
plants,  he  will  find  that  all  this  fascinating  preparatory 
work  is  but  tame  and  monotonous  as  compared  to  the  de- 
lights of  intricate  study  and  research.  Perchance  he  may 
discover  new  species,  thereby  enrolling  his  name  among 
the  real  contributors  to  original  research  and  discovery — 
no  mean  ambition. 

A  simple  hand-book  of  the  marine  algae  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  flora  has  long  been  needed  by  those  who 
would  become  acquainted  with  this  class  of  interesting 
plants.  Such  a  work  the  writer  contemplates  issuing  soon, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  aid — especially  the  young  student — 
in  the  study  of  marine  botany. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon. 

Oakland,  California,  December,  1885. 


In  concluding  these  charming  contributions  given  by 
Professor  Lemmon  and  his  wife,  the  editor  feels  a  strong 
desire  to  make  the  readers  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  these  earnest  and  united  workers,  together  with  some 
idea  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  Lemmon  was  a  soldier  of  the  late  civil  war — a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  cavalry,— ^ne  of  the 
three  years'  volurteers  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their 
country  at  t  e  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  a 
gallant  sjldier  who  declined  promotion,  believing  that  he 
could  serve  the  cause  better  in  the  ranks.  He  spent  six 
months  ar  a  prisoner  in  Andersonvilleand  Florence,  and 
came  out  at  last  with  his  naturally  fine  constitution  shat- 
tered— an  emaciated  wreck  of  manhood,  being  one  of  one 
h  .ndred  and  seventy-five  out  of  five  thousand  prisoners 
who  were  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet,  many  of  whom 
died  of  joy  at  tidings  of  their  liberation.  He  went  back 
home  to  die.  His  own  mother,  viewing  his  terrible  con- 
dition of  mind  and  body,  afterward  confessed  that  she 
hoped  he  might  soon  die,  seeing  before  him  nothing  but 
a  tragical  experience  if  the  feeble  spark  of  life  should  be 
preserved.  In  1867  he  came  to  California  to  die.  At  his 
time  he  was  unable  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  with- 
out exhavstion,  and  recognizing  his  hopeless  state,  had 
lost  all  interest  in  every  thing  about  him.  A  physician 
who  chanced  to  meet  him  at  a  little  mountain  settlement 
was  the  first  one  to  suggest  the  hope  of  his  restoration. 
He  put  the  young  man  on  horseback.  Riding  slowly 
about,  unable  to  sit  upright,  going  a  rod  or  two  the  first 
time,  a  little  further  the  next,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day, 
the  feeble  soldier  began  to  find  diversion  in  observing  the 
forms  of  vegetable  lifeabouthim,  and  occasionally  gather- 
ed a  plant  or  two.  In  this  way  a  botanical  enthusiasm 
which  he  had  embraced  in  early  boyhood  gradually  re- 
vived. This  circumstance  saved  his  life.  As  a  dear 
friend  expresses  it,  "he  drew  close  to  nature's  heart, 
and  it  nursed  him  and  took  care  of  him." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  devoted  botanists  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
traveled  from  place  to  place,  gathering  and  sending  East 
for  identification  the  species  he  was  unable  to  determine. 
In  the  Centennial  year  he  met  Miss  Sara  Plummer,  a 
young  eastern  lady  who  had  come  out  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  regain  her  health,  after  trying  the  damp  Florida  climate 
in  vain.  Their  mutual  love  of  plants  led  them  together, 
and  four  years  later  they  were  married,  and  have  since 
prosecuted  their  researches  together  with  the  most  notable 
results.  The  name  of  Lemmon  is  quoted  wherever  the 
North  American  flora  is  mentioned,  and  out  of  the  numer- 
ous new  plants  they  have  discovered,  their  names  are 
connected  with  two.  Both  are  still  possessed  of  delicate 
constitutions,  and  are  confirmed  invalids.  Professor 
Lemmon  can  not  ascend  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs  with- 
out stopping  to  rest,,  yet  together  this  loyal  couple  have 
patiently  toiled  over  the  scorching  deserts  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  climbed  the  rugged  mountains  of  Nevada, 
and  searched  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Golden  State. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  success  they  have 
achieved,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  United 
States  government  expeditions,  which  included  five  botan- 
ists, during  three  years'  travel  under  military  escort,  going 
through  the  same  field  which  the  Lemmons  chose,  dis- 
covered fifty  new  species,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemmon 
together,  without  escort  and  working  in  the  face  of  every 
disadvantage,  discovered  one  hundred  new  species  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  little  ac- 
count which  healthful,  action  young  persons  would  do 
well  to  consider. 

'I  don't  think,  dear,  that  united  we  are  more  than 
equal  to  one  able-bodied  person,  do  you?"  said  Mrs. 
Lemmon,  turning  to  her  husband,  as  the  editor  sat  con- 
versing with  them  in  their  quaint  little  back  parlor— half 
sitting-room,  half  museum,  and  redolent  with  the  fra- 
grance of  spicy  herbs. 

'We  don't  begin  to  be  that !  we  don't  begin  to  be  equal 
to  one  sound,  healthy  person,"  corrected  the  professor, 
with  such  quaint  candor  and  sad  certainty  as  to  provoke 
at  the  same  time  a  smile  and  a  tear  from  the  listeners, 
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Native  Woods. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Durden,  Secretary  nf  the  State  Mining 
Bureau,  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  timely  and 
comprehensive  suggestions  to  collectors  of  native  woods. 
Our  contributor  himself  is  a  practical  collector,  ana  has  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  variety  of  woods,  gathered  in  his 
occasional  days  of  leisure  and  by  the  most  indefatigable 
search.  These  he  has  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  ex- 
change with  people  who  are  interested  in  the  same  subject 
elsewhere.  The  simple  directions  which  he  gives,  and  i 
the  suggestions  regarding  the  localities  where  special  vari- 
eties are  to  be  found,  are  the  condensation  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  will  spare  the  young  collector  many  fruitless 
journeys  and  disappointments. 

Quite  a  number  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  found, 
by  the  diligent  searcher,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
city.  A  long,  narrow-bladed  saw  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  tool  with  which  to  cut  specimens.  Select  one 
which  is  thick  on  the  toothed  edge  and  thin  at  the  back; 
it  will  not  be  so  apt  to  "  bind."  Those  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  a  saw  will  find  a  little  grease  of  any  kind  ap- 
plied to  the  saw  a  great  help  in  getting  through  any  of  the 
harder  woods.  A  carpenter's  compass-saw  will  do 
very  well.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  any  desired  speci- 
men will  be  found  exactly  vertical ;  and  in  cutting  out 
pieces  of  limbs  or  stems  of  bushes  that  lean  over,  it  is  best 
to  cut  partly  through  on  the  under  side  first,  then  cut  on 
the  upper  side,  and  the  section  will  break  off  without 
tearing  or  splitting.  Specimens  should  be  cut  up  to  near 
the  desired  sizes  soon  after  being  collected,  then  soaked 
in  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  boiled  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  dried  slowly  under  a  weight.  When  dry 
they  can  be  planed  off  and  polished. 

I  will  now  indicate  some  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
different  varieties  will  be  found,  of  as  large  size  as  they 
usually  grow  : 

On  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco — Lobos  Creek:  Myrtle, 
Myrica  Californica;  toyon,  Hetroineles  arbutifolia;  willow, 
Salix  lasiolepis;  dwarf  live-oak,  Quercus  agrifolia;  and  some 
small  shrubs,  honeysuckles,  etc. 

From  Piedmont  to  top  of  Contra  Costa  range — Mountain  ma- 
hogany, Cercocarpus  parvifolia ;  service-berry,  Amelanchier 
alnifolia;  wild  cherry,  Primus  demissa;  chinquapin,  Castan- 
opsis  chrysophylla;  willow,  hazel,  etc. 

Strawberry  Creek,  behind  the  University,  over  to  Wild  Cat 
Creek — Leatherwood,  Dirca  occidentalis;  dogwood,  Cornut 
pubescent;  Baccharis,  Baccharis;  alder,  Ahttis  rubra. 

Saucelit.) — Evergreen  huckleberry,  Vaccinium  ovatum;  hazel, 
Carvlus  rostrata;  satin-tassel,  Garreya  elliptica;  Oregon  grape, 
Berberis;  wild  coffee,  Rliammcs  Californica. 

Phcenix  Gulch,  up  from  Ross  Station,  N.  P.  C.  R.  R. — Elder, 
Sambucus  glauca;  ash,  Fraxmits  Oregona;  maple,  Acer  macro- 
phvllum;  box-elder,  Negundo  Californica ;  white  oak,  Quercus 
lobata;  black  oak,  Quercus  Kellogii;  buckeye,  ,-Esculus  Califor- 
nica; tan-bark  oak,  Quercus densiflora;  mountain  lilac,  Ceanotkus, 
two  or  three  varieties;  alder,  Alnus  rubra. 

Mount  Tamalpais — Nutmeg,  Torreya  Californica;  manzanita, 
Arctostaphylos,  two  or  three  varieties ;  satin-tassel,  Garreya ellip- 
tica; golden-leaf  canyon  live-oak,  Quercus  chrvsolepis;  service- 
berry,  mountain  mahogany,  chinquapin,  etc.;  Biglovia  arbores- 
cens,  Querent  Wislezenii ',  and  others;  laurel,  Oreodaphne  Cali- 
fornica; madrona,  Arbutus  Menziesii.  Alder,  willow,  buckeye, 
mountain  lilac,  hazel,  etc.,  will  be  found  generally  distributed  in 
most  of  these  places;  but  the  leatherwood,  satin-tassel,  chinqua- 
pin, nutmeg,  mahogany,  wild  cherry,  service-berry,  and  canyon 
live-oak  are  very  much  localized.  Coast  live-oak,  Q.  agrifolia, 
Monterey  cypress,  cupressus  macrocarpus,  and  Monterey  pine, 
Pinus  insignis,  can  be  cut  as  easily  right  in  the  city  as  anywhere. 
Poison-oak,  Rhus  diversiloba,  will  be  found  anywhere,  and  when 
of  good  size  makes  very  pretty  wood,  but  care  must  be  exercised 
in  cutting  it.  H.  S.  Durden. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


George  William  Curtis,  from  his  Easy-Chair  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  replies  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  as  to 
whether  a  young  poet  who  sends  his  verses  to  some  fa- 
mous author  to  read  and  criticise  may  implicitly  trust  the 
answer  he  receives. 

Mr.  Curtis's  answer  to  the  question  of  his  correspondent, 
who  presumedly  is  one  of  the  class  on  whose  behalf  the 
appeal  is  made,  is  somewhat  evasive,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  anxious  inquirer  will  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  edi- 
tor's explanation.  First,  Mr.  Curtis  maintains  that  an 
encouraging  letter  from  a  successful  poet  to  a  tyro,  even 
though  it  contain  a  word  of  genuine  commendation,  is 
probably  not  intended  to  do  more  than  convey  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  good-will;  then  he  continues,  to 
the  effect  that  could  the  kindly  notice  which  a  great  poet 
might  give  a  copy  of  verses  sent  him  for  criticism  be 
considered  a  sure  evidence  that  they  were  of  superior  merit, 
it  would  not  follow  that  an  editor  would  feel  bound  to 
accept  them.  An  editor,  Mr.  Curtis  argues,  may  decline 
a  poem  to-day  because  he  has  accepted  a  worse  one  yes- 
terday; it  is  impossible  that  he  should  go  on  piling  up 
contributions  for  a  department  which  is  already  full  to 
repletion. 

This  admission  is  a  significant  one,  because  it  contains, 
the  Rambler  believes,  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  It  is 
a  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  more  or  less  badly 
equipped  young  persons  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  cherish 
the  hope  of  achieving  success  in  literature,  the  great  ma- 
jority begin  by  writing  poetry.  Nearly  all  of  these,  as  soon  as 
they  have  written  verses  which,  in  their  own  eyes  or  those 
of  their  friends,  seem  to  possess  merit,  will  immediately 
forward  them  to  one  of  the  very  few  first-class  periodicals 
which  are  accustomed  to  offer  money  compensation  for 


contributions  of  the  kind.  Many  of  these  are  entirely 
worthless,  but  perhaps  the  greater  number  may  possess 
traces  of  real  poetic  feeling,  though  in  a  crude  form,  while 
not  a  few  may  be  really  creditable  both  in  thought  and 
versification.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
come  into  competition,  not  only  with  some  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  their  own  class  which  may  be  on  hand 
at  the  same  time,  but  also  with  offerings  from  writers  whose 
reputation  is  already  established,  to  whom  it  is  naturally 
the  editor's  interest  to  give  a  preference.  So  it  may  easily 
happen  that  a  piece  of  verse  which  Longfeilow  or  Whittier 
might  have  declared  showed  the  writer  to  be  by  no  means 
destitute  of  the  poetic  faculty  could  be  refused  along  the 
whole  line  of  first-class  magazines,  without  it  being  any 
reflection  either  on  the  honesty  or  the  judgment  of  those 
distinguished  men. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  man  of  literary  experi- 
ence at  the  present  time  would  advise  any  young  writer 
to  hope  for  much  fame  or  gain  from  the  writing  of  maga- 
zine verses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  young  poet 
may  succeed  in  finding  a  place  for  his  verses  in  one  of  the 
first-class  periodicals,  and  having  them  paid  for.  This  is 
generally  accomplished,  however,  only  after  repeated 
trials  or  a  long  apprenticeship;  and  the  money  received  is 
hardly  sufficient  compensation  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
composition  of  one  acceptable  poem,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  labor  expended  in  acquiring  a  command  of  the  art  of 
versification.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  chooses  to  write  verses  any  more  than  with 
one  who  paints  plaques  or  knits  tidies;  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  writing  of  verses — even  good  verses 
— is  not  in  itself  a  profession. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  supply  of 
really  good  verses  in  this  country  at  present  largely  ex- 
ceeds the  demand.  Hundreds  of  daily  and  weekly 
journals  that  offer  no  compensation  for  contributions  of 
this  kind  constantly  publish  original  poems  of  a  high  or- 
der of  merit,  often  indeed  quite  equal  to  those  found  in 
first-class  magazines  which  are  always  paid  for.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  best  of  these  may  already  have 
been  offered  to  some  of  the  magazines  or  literary  journals 
where  all  contributors  are  paid  and  refused;  the 
writer,  after  perhaps  repeated  failures  of  the  kind,  con- 
cluding to  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  effu- 
sion in  print,  even  if  he  receives  nothing  for  it. 

It  need  not  be  thought  at  all  unikely  that  many  really 
clever  verses  should  be  rejected  by  magazines. 

The  editors  of  such  periodicals  can  scarcely  claim  to 
be  infallible,  and  a  poet  reading  over  in  his  study  the 
poem  submitted  to  him  may  very  readily  perceive 
beauties  in  it  which  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  busy  edit- 
orial reader,  loaded  with  thousands  of  manuscripts.  Bad 
spelling,  poor  penmanship,  and  other  such  irrelevant 
faults,  may  not  be  without  influence  in  determining  its 
rejection,  and  when  we  consider  how  many  serious 
faults  a  supercritical  reading  may  discover  in  many  of  the 
poems  of  poets  whose  fame  is  already  established,  we 
may  comprehend  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  verse  by  a  writer  entirely  un- 
known. Nor  can  an  editor  be  blamed  for  preferring  to 
accept  a  poem  which  has  such  a  name  as  Bret  Harte,  for 
example,  attached  to  it,  rather  than  one  signed  Tom 
Jones,  Slab  Town.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  this  army 
of  the  rejected  may  be  the  great  coming  poet.  If  so,  he 
will  be  heard  from  later. 

Beside  this  great  mass  of  fugitive  verse  hundreds  of 
volumes  are  issued  from  the  press  every  year,  many  of 
which  are  the  production  of  members  of  the  above  men- 
tioned class,  who  publish  their  books  at  their  own  expense, 
which,  although  often  favorably  noticed  by  reviewers, 
meet  generally  with  a  small  sale,  except  among  their  im- 
mediate friends  and  acquaintances.  As  has  been  said 
before,  any  new  candidate  for  poetical  honors  must  come 
into  competition  with  all  these,  beside  the  large  class  of 
writers  who  have  acquired  more  or  less  real  fame.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  how  little  chance  such  can 
have  of  winning  any  great  distinction  in  this  field.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  too,  that  the  taste  for  poetry  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  refinement  and  culture  of 
our  people.  The  novel  writer  now  monopolizes  the  atten- 
tion formerly  accorded  the  poet.  Our  busy  and  practi- 
cal people  no  longer  devote  their  leisure  to  the  study 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  derive  a  real  enjoyment 
from  the  perusal  of  the  higher  grade  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. Occasionally  a  poem  will  be  written  so  felicitous 
in  its  sentiment  or  so  novel  in  its  form  that  it  will  attract 
the  public  attention;  but  the  chances  of  a  writer  winning 
fame  from  a  single  poem,  no  matter  how  excellent,  are 
much  less  than  they  were  some  years  back. 

At  the  time  when  the  great  poets  of  the  past  generation 
began  to  write,  England,  on  whom  America  depended  for 
her  critical  decisions,  was  experiencing  the  effects  of  a 
remarkable  poetical  revival.  The  meteor-like  splendor 
of  Byron's  genius  was  still  the  object  of  the  wondering 
admiration  of  men.  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  and  Shelley — all  the  glorious  galaxy  of  poets  whose 
names  lend  luster  to  the  dawn  of  the  ninteenth  century — 
were  still  near  enough  to  illume  the  literary  firmament 
with  their  serene  splendor.  The  great  lights  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  chief  among  whom  must  be  counted  Tennyson 
and  the  Brownings,  had  also  arisen.  The  taste  for  poetry 
was  then  fashionable,  and  the  writer  of  an  ordinarily  cred- 


itable volume  of  verse  was  sure  to  attract  notice  on  i 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  literature  was  yet  in  its  i 
fancy,  and  good  work  in  any  department  was  reasonably 
sure  of  recognition,  if  not  in  America  at  least  in  England , 
from  its  very  novelty.  If  we  glance  over  the  long  list  of 
writers  who  were  extensively  read  and  loudly  praised  at 
that  time,  and  will  notice  how  few  of  them  have  survived 
to  this  day,  we  will  form  some  idea  of  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  reputations  were  won  then.  Willis  him- 
self, so  long  the  acknowledged  autocrat  of  American  litera- 
ture, has  gone  into  the  oblivion  from  which  there  is  no 
resurrection,  and  scores  of  others  who  posed  as  geniuses 
have  followed  him.  Foe,  though  he  may  not  have  re- 
ceived as  large  a  sum  for  his  "Raven"  as  one  of  our  first- 
class  magazines  would  pay  now,  certainly  won  a  much 
greater  fame  for  it  than  he  could  command  now;  and 
did  Longfellow's  fame  rest  alone  on  his  "Voices  of  the 
Night,"  which  gave  him  at  once  a  reputation,  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  would  scarcely  rank  even  with  out  best  minor 
poets.  Longfellow  will  live  because  he  insensibly  grew 
out  of  the  narrow  groove  into  which  his  early  verse  was 
cast,  and  produced  later  in  life  real  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture. Bryant  is  sure  of  fame  from  that  grand  piece  of 
elevated  philosophy,  "Thanatopsis."  Whittier's  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  appeals  to  the  purest  religious  sentiments, 
and  his  connection  with  the  noble  band  of  heroic  workers 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause;  and  Lowell's  on  the  fact  that  he 
exhibits  the  highest  imaginative  powers  of  any  of  our  early 
school  of  poets,  and  besides  has  voiced  most  faithfully 
the  common  sentiments  of  rural  New  England  in  the 
"  Bigelow  Papers." 

George  William  Curtis,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
the  late  J.  G.  Holland,  have  all  launched  frequent  shafts 
of  satire  at  the  army  of  rhymsters  who  at  present  are 
vainly  trying  for  recognition  as  poets.  Some  of  their 
strokes  may  seem  unnecessarily  cruel ;  but  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  young  people  generally  that  verse- 
writing  is  not  the  field  in  which  even  those  who  possess 
undoubted  ability  can  hope  to  win  honor  and  profit,  their 
severity  will  prove  in  the  end  the  greatest  kindness. 

  J.  D.  S. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  McCULLOUGH. 


When  he  was  here  several  years  ago  he  told  a  funny  lit- 
tle incident  which  had  occurred  during  his  acting  at 
Richmond,  just  before  he  came  here.  The  story  has  been 
published,  but  it  is  forgotten  now.  The  Lady  of  Lyons 
was  the  play;  and  among  the  players  was  a  maiden  ama- 
teur who  had  the  stage  on  the  brain,  and  had  it  bad.  She 
tore  passion  to  tatters,  and  threw  a  fire  and  fervor  into 
her  love  scenes  which  both  amused  and  excited  the  audi- 
ence. At  times  she  fell  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  where  Claude  Melnotte,  in  the  shape  of  Mc- 
Cullough,  was  describing  his  place  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
repeating  those  tenderest  words  of  Bulwer,  the  maiden's 
bosom  was  seen  to  heave,  her  eyes  to  fill  with  fire,  and 
when  he  closed  with  the  tender  sentence,  "  Prithee,  love, 
dost  like  the  picture? "  she  threw  herself  into  McCullough's 
arms,  crying  out  in  tones  of  superlative  affection, 
"Oh-h-h-h,  C-l-a-u-d-e" — lingering  sweetness  long  drawn 
out.  She  th^en  collapsed  like  a  balloon,  and  hung,  as 
McCullough  said,  like  a  porous  plaster  to  his  form. 

At  this  moment  a  disgusted  newsboy  in  the  gallery,  in 
in  the  same  tones  in  which  she  had  uttered  her  last  ex- 
clamation, howled  out,  "Oh-h-h-h,  s-l-u-s-h,"  and  clap- 
ped. 

The  house  came  down.  The  audience  roared,  howled, 
and  howled  again.  McCullough  burst  into  a  ha-ha  him- 
self, and  nearly  dropped  the  love-sick  maiden.  The  girl, 
however,  showed  no  sign  of  laughter.  She  carried  out 
her  part;  but  the  next  moment,  with  a  caressing  gesture, 
thrust  her  fingers  into  McCullough's  hair,  at  the  side  away 
from  the  audience,  and,  pulling  a  bunch  nearly  out  by  the 
roots,  hissed  in  his  ear :  "  How  dare  you  laugh,  sir,  at  that 
vulgar  remark?"  The  pain  in  his  head  brought  the  tears 
to  his  eyes,  and  McCullough  resumed  his  part  in  the 
scene  of  love. — Boston  Budget. 


The  popularity  of  Ouida's  romances— a  popularity 
happily  on  the  wane  to-day — arose,  we  believe,  not  so 
much  from  the  author's  descriptive  powers  as  from  a 
lowering  of  public  taste.  Ouida  delights  in  dwelling  on 
the  edge  of  impropriety,  and  unfortunately  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  went  with  her  and  liked  to  trifle 
with  what  was  neither  nice  nor  clean.  Ouida's  senti- 
ment is  precisely  of  that  kind  found  in  persons  of  ques- 
tionable character.  This  woman,  known  as  Miss  de  la 
Ramee,  has  of  late  somewhat  hysterically  pleaded  for  the 
better  treatment  of  animals,  and  figures,  at  least  in  Italy, 
as  a  leader  in  humane  works,  but  she  is  possessed  of  an 
inconceivably  coarse  soul,  since  there  is  scarcely  a  story 
of  hers  that  has  not  for  its  theme  human  depravity.  Zola, 
simply  coarse  in  his  materialism,  calls  a  spade  a  spade. 
Ouida,  fastidiously  improper,  decks  with  tawdriness  her 
wanton  thoughts.  Honestly,  we  prefer  the  frank  black- 
guardism of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  to  the  sneaking  innuendoes 
of  Ouida.  When  women  grope  for  fictitious  subjects  in 
the  lower  plane  of  animalism  they  become  meretricious. 
A  man  uses  his  foot  and  kicks  the  infamous  or  strikes  its 
sledge-hammer  blows  with  brutal  fist,  but  Ouida  coquets 
and  dallies  with  what  is  corrupt  and  never  stamps  it  out. 

The  man  may  cleanse  himself  more  or  less  from  taint  in 
the  handling  of  such  topics,  but  when  a  woman  fumbles 
with  them  the  abomination  becomes   adhesive. — New 

York  Times.   

A  man  conscious  of  enthusiasm  for  worthy  aims  is  sus- 
tained under  petty  hostilities  by  the  memory  of  great 
workers  who  have  had  to  fight  their  way  not  without 
wounds,  and  who  hover  in  his  mind  as  patron  saints,  in- 
visibly helping. — George  Eliot. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LE  ROI  DE  PERSE. 


l.r  A'oi  de  /'erst  habile,  inguiet,  redouli. 
En  hiver  Ispahan  et  Tiflis  en  ete. 

Victor  Hugo. 

The  Persian  King  lives  at — a  feared  uneasy  man — 
Tiflis  in  summer-time,  in  winter  Ispahan. 
His  garden  paradise  tne  rose  runs  riot  in 
Is  filled  with  armed  men  to  guard  him  from  his  kin, 
And  so  at  times  he  wanders  forth  alone  to  be. 
A  shepherd  in  the  plain  one  morning  thus  met  he. 
His  son,  a  fair  young  hoy,  was  by  his  father's  side. 
"What  is  your  name?"  And  to  the  King  the  man  replied, 
"  Karam;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  broke  oflin  the  song 
He  sang  as  with  his  flock  of  goats  he  walked  along. 
"  I  dwell  in  a  reed  hut  by  yonder  bubbling  spring. 
And  have  my  son  I  love,  and  therefore  'tis  I  sing 
As  Hafiz  used  to  once,  as  Sadi  does  to-day, 
And  like  the  nightingale  upon  the  rose's  spray." 
Whereat  the  youth  (a  lovely  and  a  touching  thing) 
Kisses  the  hand  of  that  good  shepherd  that  doth  sing 
Like  Sadi  now,  as  Hafiz  in  days  past  gone. 
"  He  loves  you,"  cried  the  King ;  "andyet  he  is  your  son  I" 

G.  T.  I..,  in  To-Day. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  BLOCKADE-1861-65 


BY  J.  J.  ALM V,  R.  A.,  U.  S.  N. 


These  were  many  and  various.  The  writer  commanded 
the  United  States  steamer  Connecticut,  on  the  blockade 
off  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  for  fourteen  months, 
and  during  that  period  captured  and  sent  in  four  steamers 
— Juno,  Scotia,  Minnie,  and  Creyhound, — all  with  valu- 
able cargoes;  vessels  and  cargoes  adjudged  worth  $1,063,- 
352.  The  Connecticut  ran  ashore  and  destroyed  four 
other  blockade  runners— Phantom,  Herald.  Ceres,  and 
Diamond. 

The  blockade  runners  would  always  select  dark  nights 
to  run  in  and  out,  and  certain  stages  of  the  moon 
between  the  last  and  first  quarters,  when  it  set  early 
and  rose  late.  This  moon  arrangement  was  always  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  them.  Then  a  tolerably  high 
tide  also  entered  into  the  calculation. 

The  first  blockade  runner  captured  by  the  Connecticut 
was  the  Juno.  It  was  a  bright,  pleasant  morning,  off 
shore  and  out  about  seventy  miles  from  Wilmington, 
when,  at  daybreak,  she  was  discovered.  Chase  was  im- 
mediately given,  and  in  three  hours  she  was  a  prize.  When 
the  captain  was  brought  on  board  he  was  greeted  with 
the  usual  "  Good  morning,"  with  the  additional  remark, 

"  Glad  to  see  you;"  to  which  he  replied  :  "  By  ,  sir, 

I'm  not  glad  to  seeyou."  A  week  before,  the  Juno  had 
safely  run  in,  had  discharged  her  English  cargo,  taken 
on  board  the  usual  Confederate  American  cargo  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  turpentine,  and  was  now  bound  to 
Nassau. 

Among  other  letters  found  on  board  was  one  open  and 
unfinished,  begun  at  Wilmington  and  addressed  to  the 
owners  in  England.  In  it  the  captain  described  the  suc- 
cessful run  in  past  the  sleepy-headed  Yankees  at  night, 
and  said  he  expected  to  be  lucky  in  running  out.  Of 
this  he  would  inform  them  upon  his  arrival  at  Nassau, 
where  he  would  close  and  send  his  letter.  The  letter 
never  reached  England,  nor  even  Nassau.* 

These  blockade  runners  were  all  English  steamers,  and 
were  painted  lead  or  stone  color,  to  prevent  their  being 
discovered  at  night  when  running  close  in  along  the  land. 
The  fire  and  steam  arrangements  were  for  burning  the 
soft  English  coal,  which  always  made  much  black  smoke. 
Thus  they  could  be  discovered  a  long  distance  off  in  the 
daytime.  The  smoke  could  of  course  be  seen  Defore  the 
vessel  was  visible. 

We  have  heard  and  we  have  read  of  the  excitement  on 
board  a  whale-ship  produced  by  the  cry  of  the  lookout 
at  the  mast-head,  "Spout  oh  !  a  whale  in  sight!"  Boats 
are  gotten  ready  for  lowering,  with  harpoons,  lines,  and 
lances.  On  board  of  the  Connecticut,  when  the  lookout- 
man  at  the  mast-head  sang  out  "  Black  smoke!"  all  was 
likewise  commotion.  Every  one  was  upon  his  feet,  and  all 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  ship's  head,  were  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion reported;  all  steam  was  raised  and  the  chase  com- 
menced. 

A  chase  of  this  kind  once  lasted  fifteen  hours.  Black 
smoke  was  discovered  at  sunrise,  and  pursuit  was  com- 
menced and  continued  until  after  dark,  when  the  block- 
ade runner  was  lost  suht  of.  The  Connecticut,  however, 
got  within  two  miles  of  her,  making  a  gain  of  ten  miles, 
as  it  was  estimated  that  she  was  twelve  miles  distant  when 
first  discovered.  To  enable  her  to  escape,  she  had  to 
throw  overboard  nearly  all  her  cargo,  which  comprised 
English  goods,  as  she  was  bound  in.  We  passed  through 
and  by  innumerable  bales  and  boxes  during  the  day, 
some  of  which  we  perceived  contained  shoes.  This 
caused  a  waggish  sailor  to  remark,  "  Perhaps  if  we  could 
get  and  put  on  some  of  those  shoes  we  could  run  faster 
and  catch  that  fellow  I" 

I  will  continue  with  the  further  movements  of  this 
steamer,  which  will  be  found  quite  interesting.  Sub- 
sequently she  proved  to  be  the  Tristram  Shandy.  As 
has  been  stated,  she  threw  overboard  nearly  all  her 
cargo,  went  into  Nassau,  filled  up  hurriedly  with  another 
cargo,  and  steamed  once  more  for  Wilmington  ;  ran  the 
blockade  and  got  in.  In  order  to  have  the  dark  of  the 
moon  she  unloaded  with  great  dispatch,  loaded  with  the 
usual  Confederate  cargo,  and  sailed  for  Nassau.  When 
she  got  a  few  miles  outside  she  was  discovered  by  the 
United  States  steamer  Pequot,  which  gave  chase.  It 


soon  became  very  dark,  and  the  Pequot  lost  sight  of  her, 
but  continued  on  the  same  course  as  when  the  blockade 
runner  was  last  seen. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  tremendous  volume  of  black  smoke 
from  the  soft  coal  came  into  the  faces  of  the  people  on 
board  the  Pequot ;  and  in  a  minute  afterward  she  was 
up  with  the  blockade  runner,  and  the  Tristram  Shandy 
was  captured.  She  had  broken  down.  The  captain  of 
her  stated  that  the  Connecticut  had  chased  him  so 
hard  those  fifteen  hours  that  his  machinery  was  very  much 
out  of  order,  and  he  hadn't  time  to  adjust  and  repair  it; 
for  he  had  to  hurry  very  much  to  get  out  of  Nassau  and 
into  and  out  of  Wilmington,  in  order  to  save  the  moon 
and  the  tides.  So  the  Connecticut  was  the  remote  cause 
of  the  capture  of  the  Tristram  Shandy,  w  ith  her  valuable 
cargo.  Vessel  and  cargo  together  were  adjudged  by  the 
prize  court  to  be  worth  $375,000.  Added  to  this  was  the 
cargo  thrown  overboard  when  chased  by  the  Connecticut, 
making  a  great  total  loss  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

A  certain  Saturday  night,  off  the  "Western  bar"  (one  of 
the  inlets  into  Wilmington),  was  an  exciting  one  for  the 
blockaders  and  blockade  runners  also;  there  was  no 
time  to  indulge  in  Saturday-night  songs  and  revelries,  or 
to  drink  "sweethearts  and  wives." 

We  knew  that  blockade  runners  were  expected,  for 
the  tides  and  the  state  of  the  moon  favored  them.  The 
moon  went  down  early.  Orders  had  been  given  that  at 
that  time  every  vessel  should  have  her  anchor  up,  with 
steam  and  everything  ready  for  a  start.  The  vessels,  four 
in  number — Connecticut,  Georgia,  Emma,  and  Bucking- 
ham,— were  swirging  about,  with  little  steam  used  to  keep 
them  in  their  assigned  positions.  They  were  like  rest- 
less race-horses  awaiting  the  order  "Go." 

The  officer  of  the  deck  was  lying  down  upon  his 
breast  on  the  hurricane  deck,  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
his  glass;  suddenly  he  reported  there  was  something  mov- 
ing on  the  water  like  a  blockade  runner.  The  commander 
took  a  look  and  confirmed  the  report.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  start,  and  move  at  full  speed.  Two 
shotted  guns  were  fired  at  the  vessei,  when  she  changed 
her  course,  stood  off  under  full  speed,  and  was  lost  sight  of. 
In  this  move  she  met  with  the  Georgia,  which  vessel  started 
after  her  and  drove  her  off.  Continuing  in  her  persistency 
to  enter,  the  Emma  met  her  and  drove  her  off.  She  was 
faster  than  most  of  our  vessels,  and,  as  it  was  dark,  she 
could  soon  run  out  of  sight.  But  she  was  not  willing  to 
give  it  up.  She  had  now  stood  pretty  well  over  toward 
Smith's  island,  thinking  that  she  .night  get  in  by  running 
close  along  the  land;  and  now  for  the  fourth  time  she  at- 
tempted it,  when  the  Buckingham  espied  her,  opened  her 
guns  upon  her,  and  drove  her  off.  As  we  didn't  see  nor 
hear  any  thing  more  of  her  that  night  we  supposed  she 
had  gone  out  to  sea,  to  try  it  perhaps  a.iother  night,  as  was 
frequently  done.  But  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  lo 
and  behold,  there  was  the  steamer,  hard  and  fast  ashore. 
She  had  been  forced  off  and  shoved  over  so  many  limes 
that  she  had  gc  t  nearer  the  land  than  she  calculated,  and 
had  run  badly  ashore.  Attempts  were  made  by  our  vessel 
to  get  her  off,  which  was  found  to  be  impossible.  A  few 
days  after  a  gale  of  wind  came  on  which  broke  the  vessel 
to  pieces.  She  was  found  to  be  the  noted  English  block- 
ade runner  Herald.  The  officers  and  crew  had  left  in 
their  boats,  and  landed  on  Smith's  island,  in  the  dark  ol 
the  night. 

This  steamer  had  been  running  between  Bermuda  and 
Charleston,  had  made  ten  or  twelve  successful  trips, 
and  had  paid  for  herself  several  times  over.  She  had 
changed  her  route  to  the  one  between  Nassau  and  Wil- 
mington, which  proved  bad  luck,  as  she  was  wrecked  on 
her  first  rip. 

And  now  came  up  a  question  of  common  sense  versus 
law.  The  Connecticut  had  captured  a  schooner  laden  with 
salt — a  cargo  not  worth  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars.  By  throwing  the  salt  overboard  five  or  six  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  valuable  goods  could  be  taken  from 
the  Herald  and  put  on  board  of  the  schooner,  which  was 
done.  This  would  naturally  be  dee  ned  common  sense; 
but  the  law  says  that  "  No  person  in  the  navy  shall  take 
out  of  a  prize  any  goods  or  any  property  before  the  same 
shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  by  a  competent  court." 
This  proceeding  was  duly  reported  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  nothing  was  ever  said  in  the  way  of  approval  or 
disapproval  thereof. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Connecticut  was  a  zealous, 
patriotic  man,  and  was  well  up  to  his  duty  in  every  par- 
ticular. In  the  hard  chase  of  fifteen  hours  that  has  been 
described,  it  occurred  to  the  captain  to  step  down  into 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  to  take  a  survey  of  things  and 
of  matters.  When  he  arrived,  the  chief  engineer  re- 
marked: "Captain,  these  boiiers  have  now  been  run 
many  months  in  chasing  blockade  runners,  and  are  get- 
ting tender.  They  are  under  a  heavy  strain  to-day,  and  I 
advise  you  to  keep  on  deck."  The  captain  replied  that 
if  there  was  any  danger  he  didn't  know  why  he  shouldn't 
share  it  with  the  engineer.  "But,"  said  this  officer, 
"your  particular  part  of  duty  is  on  deck  and  mine  is 
here.  I  shipped  for  this,  and  if  the  boilers  go,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  my  duty  to  stick  to  and  go  with  them." 
Upon  reflection,  and  deeming  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,  the  captain  left  and  went  on  deck.  The 
boilers,  I  am  glad  to  say,  did  not  burst. 

Love  and  matrimony  once  came  in  as  incidents  in  the 
course  of  this  blockade  service.    Ports  and  towns  may  be 


blockaded,  but  loving  hearts  can  never  be,  although  hard- 
hearted parents  sometimes  attempt  it. 

When  the  Greyhound  was  captured  (vessel  and  cargo 
adjudged  by  the  prize  courts  to  be  worth  half  a  million  of 
dollars),  among  the  passengers  on  board  was  the  noted 
Belle  Boyd,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  before  in  the  war, 
in  the  hands  of  General  Butler,  and  had  been  made  some- 
what famous  by  her  general  deportment,  her  speeches 
and  her  penness.  The  Greyhound  was  taken  to  Boston, 
was  adjudged  a  lawful  prize,  and  condemned.  Belle 
Boyd  and  the  other  passengers  and  the  officers  and  crew- 
were  released  and  permitted  to  go  wherever  they  pleased. 
From  Boston  they  all  went  to  Halifax,  and  from  thence 
to  England. 

The  prize-master  of  the  Greyhound  was  a  young  volun- 
teer officer,  with  the  rank  of  Acting-master  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  rather  a  good-looking  fellow.  It  seems 
that  while  on  board  of  the  Greyhound  together,  he  and 
Belle  Boyd  became  greatly  interested  in  each  other,  and 
their  feelings  ripened  into  affectionate  friendship.  After 
they  separated  at  Boston  a  fervent  correspondence  was 
commenced  and  continued  between  them,  and  they  be- 
came engaged.  He  resigned  from  the  Federal  navy, 
and  proceeded  to  England,  and  they  were  married  in 
Liverpool.  Subsequently  she  wrote  an  interesting  book 
about  her  life  and  adventures,  in  which  she  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  her  courtship  and  marriage,  with 
all  attending  incidents.  Her  career  was  certainly  full 
of  the  most  eventful,  heroic,  and  romantic  features; 
a  career  softened  and  varied  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
showed  that  hearts  could  be  captured  as  well  as  blockade 
runners. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  or  may  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  public,  that  Belle  Boyd  was  the  daughter 
of  General  Boyd,  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  died 
while  a  prisoner  among  the  Federal  forces.  He  possessed 
vast  estates  in  Virginia,  early  embraced  the  cause  of 
Southern  independence,  and  was  soon  intrusted  with  a 
general's  command.  His  daughter  Belle  enthusiastically 
embraced  the  same  cause,  followed  her  father  to  the  field, 
and  accompanied  him  throughout  his  campaign.  On 
two  occasions,  like  a  modern  Joan  of  Arc,  she  heroically 
led  on  the  troops  to  battle.  She  was,  however,  captured 
in  a  skirmish,  and  was  a  prisoner  tor  thirteen  months — as 
previously  mentioned.  Then  she  was  exchanged  for 
General  Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
Confederates.  After  all  these  years  I  remember  her  sec- 
ond capture  and  its  results  with  amused  interest. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1885. 


SOMEWHERE. 


There  is  always  sunrise  somewhere. 

Though  the  night  be  round  thee  drawn; 
Somewhere  still  the  east  is  bright'ning 

With  the  rosy  flush  of  dawn. 
What  though  near  the  bat  is  flitting, 

And  the  raven  croaks  his  lay, 
Somewhere  still  the  sunbird's  greeting 

Hails  the  rising  of  the  day! 

.Vat  nan  I).  Urner. 


READY  FOR  ACTION. 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  (at  tain  of 
a  man-of-war  is  ordered  to  keep  his  ship  prop- 
erly prepared  for  battle  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  of 
war.  Every  evening  before  dark  the  quarters  are  cleared 
and  every  arrangement  made  for  night  battle,  to  prevent 
surprise  by  a  better  prepared  enemy.  When  at  anchor  in 
a  harbor,  especially  at  night,  the  ship  is  always  prepared 
to  repel  any  attempts  of  an  enemy  to  board  or  attack 
with  torpedoes  or  fireships.  In  addition  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  drills  and  exercises,  once  every  three  months  the 
crew  are  exercised  at  night  quarters,  the  time,  of  course, 
being  kept  secret  by  the  captain,  so  that  no  preparations 
can  be  made  beforehand,  the  exercises  being  intended  to 
represent  a  surprise.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  only 
the  officers  of  the  watch  and  the  sentries  posted  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  ship  are  awake,  the  notes  of  a  bugle 
vibrate  between  the  decks.  Immediately,  as  if  by  magic, 
every  thing  becomes  alive ;  men  are  seen  scrambling  out 
of  their  hammocks  and  lights  flash  in  all  directions;  the 
huge  shells  are  lifted  by  hydraulic  power  from  the  maga- 
zines, placed  on  trucks,  and  wheeled  by  means  of  rail- 
ways to  the  turrets;  men  run  here  and  there  with  rifles, 
boarding-pikes,  axes,  cases  of  powder  and  ammunition; 
others  are  engaged  laying  fire  hose  along  the  decks,  others 
closing  the  water-tight  doors,  while,  far  down  below,  the 
engineers,  stokers  and  firemen  are  busy  getting  up  steam 
for  working  the  electric  lLht,  engines,  turrets,  etc.  At 
the  torpedo  ports  the  trained  torpedo-men  are  placing 
the  whiteheads  in  their  tubes,  others  are  preparing  cases 
of  gun-cotton  for  boom  torpedoes.  In  ten  minutes,  how- 
ever, all  is  again  silent,  and  each  man  stands  at  his  sta- 
tion ready  foraction.  The  captain,  followed  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  now  walks  round  the  quarters  and  inspects 
all  the  arrangements  for  battle,  after  which  various  exer- 
cises are  gone  through.  A  bugle  sounds,  and  numbers 
of  men  rush  away  to  certain  parts  of  the  ship  to  repel 
imaginary  boarders ;  another  bugle,  and  a  large  party  im- 
mediately commence  to  work  the  pumps;  another  low, 
long  blast  is  a  warning  that  the  ship  is  about  to  ram  an 
enemy,  and  every  man  on  board  stretches  himself  flat  on 
the  decks  until  the  shock  of  the  supposed  collision  takes 
place.  After  a  number  of  exercises  have  been  gone 
through,  the  guns  are  secured,  arms  and  stores  returned 
to  their  places,  the  men  tumble  into  their  hammocks 
again,  and  are  soon  fast  asleep. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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FAITH  AND  WORKS. 


No  answer  comes  to  those  that  pray, 

And  idly  stand 
And  wait  for  stones  to  roll  away 

At  God's  command. 
He  will  not  break  the  binding  cords 

Upon  us  laid 
If  we  depend  on  pleading  words, 

And  do  not  aid. 

Wnen  hands  are  idle,  words  are  vain 

To  move  the  stone; 
An  aiding  angel  would  disdain 

To  work  alone. 
Hut  he  who  prayeth,  and  is  strong 

In  faith  and  deed, 
And  toileth  earnestly,  ere  long 

He  will  succeed.  /.  C.  Rockwell . 


THE  OATH  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 


BY   RABBI  A.    S.  BETTELHEIM. 


The  physician  has  in  his  hands  the  life  and  happiness 
of  individuals  who  are  intrusted  to  his  medical  care. 
Upon  his  skill  and  honesty  depends  the  welfare  of  society, 
and  therefore,  even  in  the  earliest  days,  a  moral  guaranty 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  was  required. 
The  oath  was  considered  as  the  only  moral  security. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  the  custom  that  a  physician 
should  publicly  swear  the  "  Hippocratic  oath"  before 
entering  on  his  responsible  profession. 

The  authenticity  of  the  "  Hippocratic  oath"  is  not 
yet  finally  decided.  Adams,  the  last  translator  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  (Sydenham  edit.,  London,  1849), 
agrees  with  Erotian,  Theod.  Priscian,  St.  Jerome,  and 
others,  who  maintain  that  the  opus  xi  (xii)  in  the  Hip- 
pocratic collection  is  genuine.  I  do  not  consider 
Adams's  arguments  against  Kuehn  and  J.  C.  Ackerman 
(Hist.  Lit.  Hipp.;  Fabr.  Bibl.;  edit.  Harles)  as  conclu- 
sive. They  have  proven,  with  good  reasons,  that  that 
work  is  spurious.  Adams  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  only  good  reason  for  considering  "  the 
oath  "  of  later  date  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Galen 
is  silent  in  regard  to  it.  Galen  does  mention  the  oath  : 
Iben  Oseiba  (Journal  Asiatique,  1854,  p.  242)  quotes  a 
commentary  to  the  Orkos,  by  Galen.  The  question 
raised  by  Meilborn,  in  the  year  1673,  is  not  satisfactorily 
settled  yet ;  but  this  is  positive,  that  if  the  oath  was  not 
drawn  up  by  Hippocrates  himself  it  is  almost  as  ancient. 
(Vide  Anthon's  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.;  art., 
Medicus.)  I  lay  before  the  readers  chree  different  ver- 
sions. 

No.  1  is  taken  from  Francis  Adams's  translation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  779.  I  prefer  his  to  Anthon's— which  again 
is  only  a  slight  modification  of  Francis  Chiton's  trans- 
lation,— because  it  corresponds  closer  to  the  original  text. 

No.  2  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  original  to  the 
wants  of  our  modern  time,  by  Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole, 
Chairman  of  the  University  Medical  College  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  a  masterpiece  in  itself,  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  literary  taste  of  that  famous  disciple  of  /Escula- 
pius. 

No.  3  is  a  translation  from  the  Book  of  Healing,  a 
manuscript  in  the  College  Oppenheim,  Cambridge, 
England,  No.  1645;  and  also  in  Munich,  No.  231,  first 
published  by  Leopold  Dukes,  1859.  Dukes  has  not 
published  the  full  text.  Asaph's  Book  of  Healing  was 
well  known  in  the  tenth  century,  and  this  Hebrew  adapt- 
ation or  modification  of  the  Hippocratic  oath  is  certainly 
the  earliest  known.  It  corresponds  fully  to  the  wants  of 
believers  in  a  revealed  religion. 

No.  4  is  the  oath  which  every  person  has  to  swear  prior 
to  his  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  R.  W.  G. 
Samuels,  of  this  city.  It  is  short,  and  serves  its  purpose 
well. 

I. 

I  swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  and  yEsculapius,  and 
Health,  and  All-Heal,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
that,  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation  :  to  reckon  him  who  taught 
me  this  art  equally  dear  to  me  as  my  parents;  to  share  my 
substance  with  him,  and  relieve  his  necessities,  if  re- 
quired; to  look  upon  his  offspring  in  the  same  footing  as 
my  own  brothers,  and  to  teach  them  this  art,  if  they 
shall  wish  to  learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation ;  and 
that  by  precept,  lecture,  and  every  other  mode  of  in- 
struction, I  will  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  my  own 
sons  and  those  of  my  teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by 
a  stipulation  and  oath  according  to  the  law  of  medicine, 
but  to  none  others.  I  will  follow  that  system  of  regimen 
which,  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever  is 
deleterious  and  mischievous.  I  will  give  no  deadly  medi- 
cine to  any  one,  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel ; 
and  in  like  manner  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
produce  abortion.  With  purity  and  with  holiness  I  will 
pass  my  life  and  practice  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  persons 
laboring  under  lithotomy,  but  wi  1  leave  this  to  be  done 
by  men  who  are  practitioners  of  this  work.  Into  what- 
ever houses  I  enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick,  and  will  abstain  from  every  voluntary  act  of 
mischief  and  corruption ;  and  further,  from  the  seduc- 
tion of  females  or  males,  of  freemen  and  slaves.  What- 


ever in  connection  with  my  professional  practice,  or  not 
in  connection  with  it,  I  see  or  hear  in  the  life  of  men 
which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  di- 
vulge, as  reckoning  that  all  such  should  be  kept  secret. 

While  I  continue  to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may  it  be 
granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  the  art  re- 
spected by  all  men  in  all  times;  but  should  I  trespass  and 
violate  this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot! 

II. 

Medical  Department, 
University  of  California 

Do  you  so  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God  and  these  witnesses,  that  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession  to  which  you  have  just  been 
admitted  you  will  be  actuated  by  philantrophy  and  guided 
by  charity,  and  that  you  will  recognize  no  superiority  of 
the  claim  of  the  rich  over  the  poor  upon  your  attention; 
that  you  will  strenuously  avoid,  in  every  act,  the  practice 
of  charlatans  and  pretenders,  and  exert  yourself  to  the 
utmost,  to  the  end  of  preserving  the  escutcheon  of  your 
profession  untarnished.  That  under  no  pretense  or  pre- 
text whatever  will  you  aid  or  assist,  by  counsel  or  other- 
wise, any  unlawful  scheme  or  unworthy  act,  and  that  you 
will  give  your  aid  to  bring  all  such  to  justice.  That  you 
will  hold  sacred,  and  keep  inviolable,  every  secret  confided 
to  your  trust  in  your  professional  capacities,  and  that  you 
will  not  voluntarily  communicate  to  any  one  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  another's  disease;  that  you  will, 
through  unremitting  labor  and  study,  contribute  to  the 
already  accumulated  facts  in  the  science  such  others  as 
may  fall  under  your  observation  or  result  from  investiga- 
tion ;  and  through  your  assiduity  and  industry  you  will 
do  all  in  your  power  to  enrich  the  science  of  your  profes- 
sion. And  finally,  that  you  will  strictly  observe  and  obey 
the  ethics  of  the  profession  as  laid  down  by  the  American 
Medical  Association;  and  that,  upon  the  willful  violation 
of  these  or  either  of  these  obligations  you  hereby  agree 
and  consent  to  yield  your  diploma,  on  demand,  and  have 
your  name  stricken  from  the  Alumni  of  this  College. 
So  help  you  God. 

111. 

This  is  the  covenant  which  was  made  by  Asaph  the 
son  of  Berachyah,  and  Jochanan  the  son  of  Sabdah,  with 
their  pupils.  These  teachers  made  their  pupils  swear  the 
following  oath  : 

"I  swear,  by  God  Almighty,  who  is  the  healer  of  the 
sick  and  the  protector  of  human  health,  who  has  created 
men  and  women  after  their  kind,  and  who  has  established 
his  kingdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  babes  and  sucklings, 
that  I  will  not  knowingly  endanger  human  life,  and  not 
try  to  unsex  any  human  being,  and  will  not  cause  that 
any  life  shall  suffer  premature  death,  either  of  the  born 
or  unborn.  That  I  will  not  covet  in  forbidden  lust  any 
woman  who  is  intrusted  to  my  medical  care,  and  will  not  re- 
veal any  secret  in  regard  to  sickness  or  disease  which  has 
been  confided  to  me  as  a  physician.  I  furthermore  swear 
that  I  will  not  accept  any  bribe  to  injure  or  to  hurt  any 
human  life,  whether  alive  or  in  a  state  of  embryo.  I 
promise  faithfully  not  to  deny  mv  medical  assistance  and 
help  to  the  pozr  and  needy,  neither  to  exaggerate  nor  to 
make  light  of  a  sickness,  and  not  to  recommend  any  reme- 
dies which  are  known  to  be  poisonous  or  of  no  benefit  to 
health.  I  swear  solemnly  not  to  join  the  bands  of  witch- 
craft or  of  any  supernatural  powers  for  invoking  their  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  purposes.  I  swear  never  to  attempt 
to  bring  distrust,  quarrel,  or  animosity  between  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  and  between  friend  and 
friend.  I  promise  faithfully  to  testify  before  a  court  of 
justice  the  full  truth  in  regard  to  criminal  injury  or  death 
which  was  committed  by  intention  or  accident.  I  further- 
more promise  not  to  covet  money,  nor  do  any  thing  which 
may  be  oppressive  to  the  patient.  I  solemnly  swear  I 
shall  not  believe,  nor  cause  to  believe,  in  remedies  which 
are  of  idolatrous  or  superstitious  origin — which  are  useless 
indeed,  and  of  no  avail,  and  tiresome.  I  swear,  by  God 
the  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  that  I  shall  be  truthful 
and  faithful  in  all  my  dealings  as  a  physician,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  will,  when  necessary,  consult 
my  teachers  or  other  physicians  who  bear  a  good  repu- 
tation for  knowledge  and  character.  And  lastly,  do  I 
swear  that  I  will  not  deny  my  religion  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  larger  practice.  Whenever  and  wherever  I  am  called 
as  a  physician,  I  shall  always  try  to  impress  upon  the 
patient  that  I  am  only  an  instrument  of  Almighty  God. 

"So  do  I  swear!  Amen  !  Amen  I" 

And  the  teachers,  Asaph  ben  Berachyah  and  Jochanan 
ben  Sabdah,  said  three  times  "Amen,  Amen,  Amen;" 
and  blessed  the  pupil. 

IV. 

You  swear,  that  while  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  you  will  observe  the  by-laws  there- 
of; that  you  will  obey  every  lawful  summons  issued  by 
order  of  the  council  or  court  of  examiners  of  the  said 
College,  having  no  reasonable  excuse  to  the  contrary ; 
that  you  will  demean  yourself  honorably  in  the  practice 
of  your  profession ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
maintain  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  College.  So 
help  your  God. 

Cremation  will  soon  be  practiced  in  the  Pere  La  Chaise 
Cemetery,  Paris.  The  city  has  just  given  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  with  apparatus  for  the  incinera- 
tion of  bodies. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop 
ularity  and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  THE  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Kemus  "  sketches . 
diaries  Egbert  4  raddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Iturnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  41  That  La^s  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawlliorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "  Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  which  we  will  publish. 
E.  E.  If  ale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  I'helps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  It.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  1*.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  4  hapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  ItOlirke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  .UcKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scribnbk's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  this  year's  Atlantic,  and 
of  sevtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  shoit  stories,  the 
N  a  i  ion  says  :  '*  The  autumn  is  not  l'kely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  I'reseott  Spoft'oid,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  fam  ius  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Kieliard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Centuky  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  le  iding  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.uska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 

published  this  fall,  in  America  and  England.    Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  iciding  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 
Louise  4  handler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. * 

4>ctave  Thanel,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins.  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Hari-er's  .ionthlv  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

'Irs  M.  H.  Catherwood.a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper  s,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  perio  icaK. 

J.  Esteil  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

Mary  Itealc  Itrainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  4  lark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Krander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  sho  t  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  \*  hich  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  H.  Itoyesen,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  tli    leading  magazines. 

F.  C.  Kaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  Ileers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 


MUSIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THE  NATlTKAIi  SCIENCES 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc., 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  1  he  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

714*  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  licst  Weekly  Paper  o( 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WH.  P.  ii  \  it  it  iso \ 

120  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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a  ki  ih  <  itov 


The  publisher  of  " The.  San  Franciscan.''  recoiiiilzlii;; 
tlx-  tcinlciic)  of  the  day  louanl  lower  rates  for  period- 
icals, lias  1 1  iiii< cii  the  Bubaerlptlon  price  trom  $4  to  >o 
a  year.  Sample  subscription  for  three  mouths  \t  III  he 
taken  lor  fifty  cents.  While  ihis  larjte  reduction  makes 
••The  >>an  Franciscan  "  the  cheapest  of  the  week  1 3  impels 

of  this  City,  II  is  Ihe  publisher's  <leteriniii;itioii  to  make 
It  also  1  In  best.  Ity  a  reference  to  Ihe  prospeetus  on  an- 
other page  of  this  Issue.  It  n  ill  1.1  seen  that  the  a  1 1  Tac- 
tions for  the  coming  year  will  excel  those  ol  Ihe  past. 


THE  GRAND  JURY'S  REPORT  AGAIN. 


Our  comments  on  the  United  States  Grand  Jury's  re- 
port of  their  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Exclusion 
law  has  called  out  a  statement  from  Consul  Bee  that 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  pointed  out  a  discrepancy  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  between  the  majority  and  minority 
reports.  That  discrepancy  is  thus  explained  by  Consul 
Bee: 

San  Francisco,  December  22,  1885. 
Editor  San  Franciscan  :  In  your  issue  of  the  12th  instant 
you  comment  editorially  upon  the  two  reports  of  the  late  United 
States  Grand  Jury  who  investigated  the  so-called  fraud-,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  act.  On  the  two  reports 
as  to  the  arrivals  and  departures,  your  comments  are  vigorous  and 
to  the  point.  You  point  out  the  fact  that  the  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  majority  and  minority  reports  isseventeen  thousand, 
and  you  ask,  "Where  does  this  discrepancy  comes  in,  and  how  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?"  Now,  as  a  subscriber,  I  suppose  that 
query  is  put  to  get  an  answer  from  some  one  who  knows.  If  I 
am  mistaken  and  The  San  Franciscan  don't  want  the  facts,  why 
shove  this  into  the  waste  basket.  Judge  Hoffman  charged  the 
Grand  Jury  to  fully  investigate  the  workings  of  the  Restriction 
act  from  the  time  it  went  into  effect,  and  if  Consul  Bee's  figures 
were  correct  that  twenty-lour  thousand  more  had  departed  than 
arrived,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  quiet  much  of  this  agita- 
tion. 

The  act  was  passed  May  6th,  1882.  Section  1  says,  "  That 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 

United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspend- 
ed." Hence  the  act  went  into  effect  August  4th. 
The  "coming"  of  Chinese  up  to  that  date  was  free 
and  unrestricted.  The  majority  report  ignores  this  fact,  and 
goes  back  sixty  days,  to  June  1st,  and  adds  to  the  arrivals  12,559 
during  that  period.  I  inclose  the  list  with  this  communication, 
giving  the  name  of  each  ship,  date  of  arrival,  and  number  of 
Chinese  passengers.  Out  of  the  fifteen  ships  that  arrived  during 
the  sixty  days  previous  to  the  law  taking  effect,  eight  were 
"tramp"  ships.  You  say  in  the  same  editorial,  "  The  majority- 
report  leaves  out  the  arrivals  and  departures  at  other  ports," 
which,  if  added  to  the  12,559,  will  account  for  the  discrepancy  in 
full.  If  the  majority  desired  to  obtain  all  the  facts,  they  could 
have  learned  that  over  5, coo  of  those  counted  in  their  report  as 
arrivals  previous  to  August  4th  were  laborers  going,  and  did 
go,  to  British  Columbia  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way; that  fully  3,000  went  to  Honolulu  as  plantation  laborers- 
all  before  the  act  took  effect,  and  within  the  ninety  days'  limit. 
Not  a  red  certificate  was  issued  to  departing  Cninese  until  after 
the  1st  of  August. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  undersigned,  the  Collector  ol 
this  port  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
to  departing  Chinese  in  connection  with  this  consulate  a  tempo- 
rary certificate  previous  to  the  act  taking  effect,  as  proof  of  resi- 
dence. No  red  certificate  was  issued  until  the  4th  of  August  by 
the  Collector.  From  that  date  to  January  1st,  1883,  only  twenty- 
Chinese  landed  at  this  port.  Then  why  mislead  the  public  by- 
counting  over  twelve  thousand  as  arrivals  previous  to  the  act 
taking  effect?  There  was  no  restriction  upon  the  "  coming  "  of 
Chinese  until  that  date.  Having  in  the  foregoing  answered  your 
question,  permit  me  to  say  that  when  the  majority  of  thai  inquisi- 
tion charge  that  my  statement  ••  is  misleading  and  valueless  '' 
because  it  embraces  the  transit  travel,  they  state  that  which  is 
not  true.  The  word  "  transit  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment, and  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  transit  Chinese.  If 
I  had  embraced  that  class  it  would  have  increased  the  arrivals  by 
fully  8,000  from  China,  as  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  transits  come 
to  this  port  and  only  four  per  cent  depart  by  the  same  channel. 
As  they  do  not  land  here,  it  is  stretching  the  truth  to  claim  them 
as  arrivals.  Special  Agent  Spaulding,  in  his  report,  published  in 
the  Call  of  the  19th,  .jives,  a  direct  and  honest  statement  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  from  August  1st,  '82,  up  to 
August  1st,  '85.  He  finds  the  excess  of  depart  area  over  arrivals 
at  21,245.  My  "misleading"  statement  gives  the  arrivals  and 
departures  up  to  Octot«;r  26th,  and  also  includes  two  departures 
of  tramp  ships  not  embodied  in  his  He  also  excludes  transits 
trom  his  report.  The  minority  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  a  fair 
and  honest  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  act. 

F.  A.  Bee. 

The  arrivals  of  Chinese  from  June  1st  to  August  1st, 
1882 — sixty  days  counted  as  arrivals  by  the  majority  re- 
port of  Grand  Jury— Consul  Bee  gives  as  follows: 


VESSELS.  NUMBER. 

June    1 — Oceanic  

June  9 — Coptic   u2o 

June  14— 'Anerly    yjg 

June  14— 'Anger  Head   806 

June  16— *Canopus   1070 


June 
July 

(uly 
July- 
July 
July- 
July  20— 'Malabar 

July  22— City  of  Peking   1077 

July  25—  'Triumph   705 

July  28— Arabic   \j&A 


■=2 — City  ofTokio   1071 

I— 'Serapis   849 

4 — 'Cairnsmuir   694 

8— 'British  Rock  Terrace   20 

10 — Gaelic   624 

4— Belgic   S96 
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new  Dead  Sea  the  better.  There  is  no  evidence  and  no 
probability  that  the  accusation  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
true  or  false  it  should  never  have  been  made. 

It  is  often  a  virtue  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  there  is 
neither  virtue  nor  necessity  in  insinuating  that  hearts  and 
diamonds  and  clubs  are  but  spades  in  disguise.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  proper  time  and  place  for  plain  speaking.  A 
mixed  Sunday-school  would  hardly  be  the  proper  place 
to  examine  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  charges,  while  the 
House  of  Commons  would  only  be  doing  its  duty  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  Even  had  Mr.  Blakely  Hall 
written  up  the  matter  in  the  interest  of  good  morals,  a 
family  journal  was  hardly  the  place  to  publish  it.  But 
the  article  was  not  written  up  in  the  interest  of  good 
morals,  but  in  defiance  of  them.  The  practices  described 
are  represented,  with  indulgent  cynicism,  as  common  and 
almost  praiseworthy.  This  is  hardly  the  sort  of  precept 
one  would  wish  placed  before  their  sons  and  daughters; 
yet  the  Argonaut  is  supposed  to  be  a  family  journal,  and 
is  read  as  such. 

We  suppose  that  the  blame  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
correspondent  as  with  his  masters.  He  wrote  but  to  pan- 
der to  the  well-known  taste  for  lubricity  that  has  often 

He  has 

not  overpassed  the  limits  of  vileness  set  by  some  articles 
written  nearer  home.  We  suggest  to  Mr.  Pixley,  as  a  good 
citi/.en  and  the  responsible  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  exercise  a  little  closer  supervision  over 
the  matter  that  is  printed  in  his  journal.  The  position  of  a 
journal  for  the  slums  is  pretty  well  occupied  already,  and 
Mr.  Pixley  had  better  cling  to  respectability. 


Total  '2,559 

•  Tramp  Ships. 

Consul  Bee's  figures  are  approximately  correct,  and  in 
the  light  they  furnish,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  report 
of  the  ( irand  J  ury  was  but  a  bit  of  sharp  practice  carried 
out  for  effect.  The  province  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  to  ex- 
amine into  the  working  of  the  law,  and  the  law  reached 
back  only  to  August  4,  1882.  There  was  therefore  no 
reason  forgoing  back  to  June  1— a  date  which  had  not 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  law.  There  is  so  much 
of  obscurity  connected  with  the  figures  that  an  exact  state- 
ment can  not  be  made,  but  the  room  for  the  fraudulent  manifested  itself  in  the  conduct  of  that  journal, 
issue  of  red  certificates  has  been  narrowed  down  to  a 
margin  of  a  few  hundred,  and  for  the  present  may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration. 

The  main  frauds,  therefore,  that  have  been  committed 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  act  are  those  due  to 
the  courts  and  the  Treasury  Department,  and  these  were 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  Grand  J  ury.  Every  Chinaman 
admitted  on  parole  evidence,  without  a  certificate,  or 
upon  a  "Canton"  or  consular  certificate,  entered  the 
country  in  defiance  of  the  law.  For  those  admitted  on 
parole  evidence  in  default  of  certificate,  the  courts  are  re- 
sponsible, and  the  other  illegal  entries  are  to  be  laid  at 
thedooroftheTreasuryandtheCustoms  officials.  These 
cases  number  between  two  and  three  thousand.  This 
point  was  not  touched  upon  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
evil  has  been  reduced,  owing  to  constant  newspaper 
agitation,  to  such  small  proportions  that  it  is  not  now  a 
serious  danger.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  that  the  matter 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  courts  and  the 
Treasury  Department  by  the  passage  of  Congressman  Mor- 
row's bill. 

There  remains,  however,  the  comfortable  fact  that  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  has  decreased 
by  a  substantial  figure— somewhere  between  twenty  thou- 
sand and  twenty-seven  thousand.  The  uncertainty  shown 
by  this  broad  margin  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  properly 
estimating  the  deaths,  the  number  smuggled  across  the  i 
northern  border,  and  the  inexact  account  of  laborers  "  in 
transit."  Even  the  lower  figure  is  encouraging  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  Chinese  problem  may  be  solved  by  • 

law.    A  decrease  of  twenty  thousand  in  three  years  places  jonc  by  ignorant  and  irrespc 
the  substantial  efficiency  of  the  law  beyond  question 


The  Chronicle  is  blinded,  as  usual,  by  its  partisanship, 
when  it  insists  that  the  bonds  should  be  paid  exclusively 
in  silver.  Gold  is  just  as  important  to  the  country  as  sil- 
ver, and  the  government  should  no  more  discredit  the  one 
than  the  other.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  silver  at  all 
rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  to  do  the 
business  of  the  world,  and,  reckoning  by  value,  the  world 
has  scarcely  more  silver  than  gold.  The  bonds  should  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  the  coin  should  mean  gold  and  silver,  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  Public  Credit  act, 
and  the  resolutions  of  Congress.  To  discard  either  metal 
would  swindle  either  the  bondholders  or  the  taxpayers, 
and  no  one  who  was  not  blinded  by  greed  or  prejudice 
would  favor  such  a  course. 


The  Supervisors  have  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way  to 
stop  the  sand-lot  business.  The  Sunday  rantings  of  ir- 
responsible demagogues  have  disgraced  the  city  enough, 
and  it  is  lull  time  that  they  were  stopped.  Congressman 
Morrow's  assertion  that  the  chief  hindrance  to  his  efforts 
for  further  legislative  action  is  the  sand-lot  agitation  and 
the  violence  of  the  interior  towns,  shows  how  much  harm  is 

If  any  one 

concerned  in  these  movements  really  wishes  the  anti- 


When  the  amendments  tacked  on  to  it  by  the  rulings  of  Chinese  contest  brought  to  a  successful  issue.he  should  pay 
the  courts  and  the  Treasury  are  stricken  from  it  by  the 
passage  of  the  Morrow  bill,  the  Chinese  problem  will  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  solve  itself. 


heed  to  Mr.  Morrow's  words,  and  separate  himself  from  the 
loud-mouthed  gang  of  professional  agitators. 


ARGONAUT  MORALITY. 


Mr.  Blakely  Hall  is  an  able  man,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  he  may  be  an  honest  one.  As  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Argonaut,  he  has  made  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  lively  and  witty  writer,  and  master  of  a 
charming  style.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  regret  that 
he  should  lower  himself  to  pander  to  the  worst  passions 
of  the  worst  men.  In  his  letter  on  "A  Cozy  Little  Place," 
published  in  the  last  Argonaut,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of 
"Mag's  Letter,"  in  the  News  Letter  of  this  city,  with  the 
exception  that  the  publishers  of  the  Argonaut  do  not  ad- 
vertise him  as  an  indecent  attraction.  The  substance  of 
the  letter  declares,  in  plain  words,  that  it  is  the  custom  of 


The  disappearance  of  Clerk  McCarthy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars  ought  to 
suggest  that  the  court  should  have  the  appointment  of  its 
own  officer  instead  of  figuring  as  the  tail  of  Boss  Buck- 
ley's kite.  The  disgraceful  episode  of  the  Bonnet-Buckley 
case,  when  McCarthy  exposed  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
charge  of  having  its  decisions  marketed  in  Buckley's  sa- 
loon, should  have  been  sufficient  warning  that  the  clerk's 
office  was  in  the  wrong  hands.  The  Controller's  investi- 
gation comes  at  a  rather  late  day. 


The  proposition  before  the  Supervisors  to  prohibit 
mask  balls  except  by  permission  of  the  Police  Commis- 
the  married  women  of  "refinement  and  respectability"  in   s'oners  should  be  passed  at  once.     Respectable  people 


New  York  to  frequent  the  private  rooms  of  a  certain  up- 
town restaurant,  and  become  "flushed  with  wine,"  in  com- 
pany with  men  whoare  not  their  husbands.  This  state- 
ment Mr.  Blakely  Hall  makes  as  a  personal  witness,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  given  on  his  faith  as  a  correspond- 
ent, and  the  implication  that  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  "respectable"  New  York  wives  is  very  near  the  surface. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  an  accusation  against  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  our  greatest  city  can  be  made  in 
good  faith.  Undoubtedly  such  cases  are  far  from  being 
rare.  Wicked  women  and  wicked  men  are  to  be  found 
in  every  city,  but  they  are  not  usually  labeled  as 


may  go  to  such  places,  but  they  are  decidedly  out-num- 
bered by  men  and  women  who  can  make  no  such  claim. 
The  majority  of  these  balls  are  nothing  less  than  gather- 
ings of  undisguised  licentiousness,  ending  in  a  fight,  as 
did  the  affair  of  New- Year's  eve.  The  sooner  they  are 
placed  under  strict  regulation  the  better. 


With  the  indictment  of  G.  W.  Tyler  for  procuring  the 
Isabella  Clark  affidavit,  the  sky  must  look  rather  black  to 
the  conspirators  who  were  so  eager  to  present  the  late 
Senator  Sharon  with  a  wife.    Notary  Brown  and  Mrs. 


Weile  are  serving  their  time  in  San  Quentin  for  being  too 
fined  and  respectable."  If  New  York  has  come  to  the  closely  connected  with  the  affidavit,  and  they  are  quite 
degradation  indicated  by  Mr.  Blakely  Hall,  the  sooner  likely  to  have  some  one  to  keep  them  company  before  the 
she  follows  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  under  the  waters  of  a  suit  is  over. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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VISION  OF  CHARLES  XI,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 


BY  PETER  TOFT. 

King  Charles,  in  deep  grief  at  the  great  loss  of  his 
queen,  whom  he  had  passionately  loved,  was  sitting  in 
his  apartment  one  night.  In  attendance  were  Count 
Brahe,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  the  king's  physician.  The 
bereaved  king  had  given  no  encouragement  to  conversa- 
tion, and  silence  had  reigned  for  some  time,  when  the 
castle  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  king  then 
rose  and  expressed  his  wish  to  retire  for  the  night.  Asking 
the  count  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was,  that  gentleman 
went  to  the  window  and  withdrew  the  curtains,  but  im- 
mediately stepped  back  in  amazement.  The  royal  castle 
in  Stockholm  is  an  immense  nile  of  buildings,  surround- 
ing a  vast  court-yard.  The  Swedish  Parliament  is  domi- 
ciled within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  when  in  ses- 
sion occupies  a  great  hall  opposite  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. From  the  window  streamed  a  blaze  of  light.  Par- 
liament was  not  in  session,  and  the  astounding  illumina- 
tion at  this  midnight  hour  was  wholly  unaccountable. 
The  king  presently  commanded  Count  Brahe  to  summon 
the  seneschal  of  the  castle  to  his  presence.  The  old  man 
came,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  trepidation,  and 
could  of  course  give  no  explanation  of  the  strange  mys- 
tery. The  king  then  determined  to  ascertain  the  cause 
for  himself.  Bidding  the  seneschal  to  precede  him  with 
his  lantern  and  keys,  he  crossed  the  deserted  court-yard 
with  his  two  attendants.  Entering  the  vestibule  of  the 
Diet  Hall,  they  became  aware  that  the  walls  were  hung 
with  black  cloth,  entirely  covering  the  usual  faded  tapes- 
tries. Awed  and  impressed,  the  parties  stood  still  and  in- 
decisive for  a  while,  a  murmuring  of  many  voices,  evid- 
dently  proceeding  from  the  great  hall,  being  faintly  audi- 
ble. Deciding  to  solve  the  mystery  at  all  hazards,  the 
king  commanded  the  seneschal  to  open  the  door  forth- 
with. In  mortal  terror  the  old  servant  fell  on  his  knees 
and  implored  his  majesty  to  forego  his  determination,  and 
declared  his  own  inability  to  obey  his  king's  command. 
Turning  to  the  count,  the  king  then  bade  him  open  the 
door.  Said  Brahe:  "  Vour  Majesty  can  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  always  done  my  dei'oir  in  defense  of  my  king 
and  country.  I  fear  no  mortal  foes,  but  I  confess  I  have 
no  courage  to  face  those  of  another  world,  in  whose  awful 
presence  we  evidently  are."  The  physician  likewise 
showed  his  timidity  or  unwillingness,  whereupon  the  kin.; 
snatched  the  key  from  the  seneschal,  saying:  "I  perceive 
that  these  things  are  for  myself  alone."  Without  further 
hesitation  he  opened  the  door  and  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, his  attendants  following  in  fear  and  trembling,  but 
ashamed  to  desert  their  master  in  his  extremity. 

A  Parliament  was  in  full  session,  and  the  vast  hall  was 
crowded  with  people.  None  looked  at  or  seemed  to  no- 
tice the  king  and  his  party  as  they  entered.  It  was  notice- 
able that  the  dress  or  costume  of  the  members  was  un- 
familiar, being  neither  that  of  the  period  nor  of  the 
past.  The  Swedish  Reichstag  or  Diet  of  that  day  con- 
sisted of  a  supreme  council  and  president,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  four  estates — nobles,  clergy,  burghers  and 
peasants.  As  usual,  the  benches  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall  were  occupied  by  the  peasant  members.  Above  them 
sat  the  burghers,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  according  to 
their  degree.  At  the  extreme  upper  end  was  a  raised 
dais,  occupied  by  the  supreme  council  and  the  president, 
in  the  center  of  which  appeared  a  magnificent  bier,  upon 
which  rested  a  corpse  partly  covered  with  a  velvet  man- 
tle displaying  the  royal  arms  of  the  House  of  Vasa.  A 
large  open  space  intervened  between  that  and  the  first 
benches  of  the  nobility.  In  the  middle  stood  a  block,  and 
the  headsman  leaning  on  his  sword.  The  murmuring 
had  gradually  died  away  into  silence.  An  eager  and 
horrible  suspense  was  apparent  in  the  faces  of  the  assem- 
bly. 

Presently  the  chief  councilor  rose,  a  gigantic 
figure,  but  bent  with  age,  and  made  a  sign,  whereupon  a 
woful  procession  of  men,  bareheaded  and  with  manacled 
hands,  and  attended  by  guards  in  strange  uniforms,  were 
seen  issuing  from  a  side  door,  approaching  the  scaffold. 
Another  sign  from  the  aged  president,  and  the  first  man 
knelt  down  and  was  dispatched  by  the  headsman.  One 
after  the  other  came  up  and  suffered  his  doom,  deluging 
the  floor  with  blood.  The  last,  a  man  in  middle  life, 
was  evidently  the  chief  criminal.  He  lifted  his  hand  in 
menace  at  the  judges  and  then  laid  it  on  the  block;  it 
was  severed  at  once  by  a  stroke  of  the  axe.  The  head 
followed  immediately,  and  rolled  in  a  strange  manner  up 
to  where  the  king  stood,  seemingly  bespattering  his 
stockings  with  blood.  In  amazement  and  horror  the 
king  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Merciful  Lord,  is  this 
to  be  in  my  reign,  or  does  it  forbode  the  future?" 
The  response  came  from  the  aged  chief,  and  was  repeat- 
ed by  the  multitude :  "Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  blood  of 
Vasa."  The  words,  though  faint  and  distant,  were  distinct- 
ly heard.  As  the  sound  died  away  the  lights  faded  and 
the  figures  grew  dim  and  shadowy,  and  presently  the 
whole  vision  vanished.  The  great  hall  was  empty  and 
dark,  save  where  the  seneschal's  iantern  made  the  gloom 
visible.  In  the  ante-chamber  the  worm-eaten  hangings 
appeared  as  usual.  When  the  king  reached  his  apart- 
ment, having  sworn  his  attendants  to  secrecy,  he  com- 
manded the  physician  to  place  on  record  the  portentous 
event  which  they  all  had  witnessed  that  night.    He  then 


affixed  his  name  and  seal.  The  attendants  likewise 
signed  the  document,  which  is  said  still  to  exist  among  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Swedish  royal  family. 

The  vision  is  supposed  to  presage  the  assassination  of 
GustavusIII,  at  the  masked  ball,  by  Count  Ankerstrom, 
who,  however,  was  beheaded,  with  his  associates,  in  the 
great  square  in  Stockholm,  and  not  in  the  hall  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  heard  the  story  in  my  boyhood  substantially  as  I  have 
written  it.  Many  years  ago,  in  California,  I  made  an 
amplification  of  it  for  a  newspaper. 


DISSIMILITUDE. 


"  To-morrow  is  so  far  away,"  we  cry, 

When  laggard  joy  our  keen  impatience  mocks; 

But  when  we  know  of  sorrow  drawing  nigh, 
To-morrow  stands  before  our  door  and  knocks. 

Louise  Phillips,  in  Chicago  Current. 


ART  NOTES. 

BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Tom  Hill's  great  picture  of  the  Yosemite  valley,  which 
was  ranked  /tors  concours  at  the  recent  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, occupies  the  place  of  honor  upon  the  eastern 
wall,  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery,  and  attracts  many 
visitors.  Although  this  picture  is  by  no  means  the 
largest  of  Mr.  Hill's  Yosemite  views,  there  are  many 
who  will  always  consider  it  his  best.  It  represents 
the  valley  as  it  appears,  (looking  up  the  trail)  from 
old  Inspiration  Point,  and  embraces  some  of  the 
features  of  greatest  beauty  and  celebrity,  including  his 
silvery  "Bridal  Vail,"  flat-topped  "El  Capitan,"  "Cloud's 
Rest,"  and  the  "North  and  South  Domes."  It  is  a  pict- 
ure nobly  conceived  and  royally  executed,  and  whosoever 
looks  upon  it  feels  lifted  for  the  moment  above  the  petty 
interests  and  vexations  of  every-day  life  to  the  holy  calm, 
the  infinite  peace  of  the  eternal  hills. 

Another  picture  just  finished  by  Hill,  while  lacking  the 
majesty  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  still  a  strong  and 
powerful  production.  It  is  a  scene  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Madison  river,  in  the  Yellowstone  valley.  A  snow- 
capped mountain  peak  is  dimly  denned  in  the  distance. 
Madly  as  the  water  of  the  little  mountain  stream  rushes 
and  plunges  over  the  rocks,  the  darkened  heavens  and 
deepening  shadows  across  the  belt  of  timber  above  tell 
that  a  storm  is  advancing  even  more  swiftly,  and  the  wild 
shrubs  in  the  foreground  flutter  their  leaves  wildly,  and 
the  flowers  simply  droop  their  heads  in  anticipation  of  its 
I  coming.  This  picture  is  now  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  As- 
>  sociation. 

Hill  is  so  inseparably  associated  with  large  stretches  of 
canvas  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  that  a  little  picture 
at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  awakens  feelings  of  surprise  and 
pleasure.  It  is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  14x16, 
and  represents  a  scene  in  the  Yosemite,  but  the  success 
with  which  the  artist  has  conveyed  the  idea  of  height  and 
distance  on  this  bit  of  canvas  carries  with  it  an  assurance 
that  the  grand  effects  he  produces  are  due  to  his  free, 
bold  drawing  and  masterly  handling  of  color,  rather  than 
to  any  mere  mechanical  advantages  of  breadth  and 
height.   

Keith,  who  never  allows  any  amount  of  discourage- 
ment or  dearth  of  patronage  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside 
his  brush,  keeps  busily  at  work  laying  in  new  pictures 
and  putting  finishing  touches  to  the  old. 

A  delicious  bit  of  nature  appears  in  a  view  on  San 
Lorenzo  creek,  near  Felton,  where  the  whole  scene 
breathes  of  solitude  and  repose,  and  tall  redwoods,  rising 
at  one  side,  give  dignity  and  character  to  the  picture.  A 
twilight  scene,  "In  the  Gloaming,"  is  a  poem  in  itself, 
whispering  of  busy  tumult  stilled  and  sweet  rest  coming, 
tinged  with  the  melancholy  of  the  dying  day.  Among 
all  these  fancies  of  a  man  so  truly  in  sympathy  with 
nature  that  he  reflects  her  moods  as  easily  as  the  water 
mirrors  back  sun  or  sail  or  blossoming  bank,  there  is  one 
which  chains  the  attention  by  virtue  of  its  originality.  It 
is  "Early  Morning  in  the  Sierras,"  and  the  sun,  rising  out 
of  sight  across  the  range,  casts  a  wavering,  uncertain 
glow  upon  the  tall  peaks,  which  rise  like  sentinels  along 
the  summit.  The  slope  in  the  foreground  is  dark  and 
chill,  and  night  shadows  linger  in  the  narrow  belt  of 
timber  which  fills  the  canon  between. 

Whether  or  not  the  shekels  he  deserves  pour  in  upon 
Keith,  he  certainly  has  no  lack  of  appreciation.  His  studio 
is  a  fashionable  resort  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  culture,  and  he  is  held  in  the  same  hearty  esteem 
by  his  brother  artists.   

Peter  Toft,  whose  fine  collection  of  water  colors,  repre- 
senting natural  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  an- 
ticipates an  early  departure.  He  has  fallen  upon  un- 
happy times  in  our  city,  when  purse-strings  are  drawn 
tightly  and  appreciation  of  art  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Cali- 
fornia suffers  a  loss  in  allowing  these  treasures  to  go  from 
her. 

Madame  de  L'Aubiniere  is  busily  engaged  in  painting 
an  interior  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  David  Bixler, 
on  Union  street.  M.  de  L'Aubiniere  is  still  engaged  on 
his  "Alameda  Woods." 


Oscar  Kunath  has  under  way  a  picture  which  pron 
to  be  an  excellent  representation  of  his  best  ability,  am 
altogether  a  most  charming  and  original  subject.  It  is 
called  "The  Coming  Prima-Donna."  A  small  upright 
piano  stands  against  the  wall ;  a  wee  baby  boy  stands 
on  tiptoe  before  it,  his  small  fat  hand  upstretched  to  reach 
the  key-board,  where  he  calls  forth  a  jangle  of  quavering 
notes.  On  the  high  stool  beside  him,  her  fat  legs  dangling 
over  the  edge,  is  a  plump,  round-faced  little  maiden,  some 
two  or  three  years  old,  her  eyes  rolled  heavenward  with 
a  look  of  perfect  self-forgetfulness,  and  her  little  mouth 
wide  opened,  as  she  enacts  the  role  of  singer  before  an 
an  imaginary  audience.  • 


Edwin  Deakin  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  so 
gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  warm  praise  accorded  a 
few  studies  which  he  took  on  with  him  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  locate  there  next  fall.  He  is  at  work  upon  a 
painting  of  grapes  which  are  a  departure  from  customary 
fruit  pictures;  for,  whereas  the  conventional  fruit  piece  is 
always  painted  from  the  fruit  when  it  has  reached  its  high- 
est stage  of  perfection,  these  grapes  were  arranged  before 
Mr.  Deakin  went  East,  and  when  he  returned  and  found 
them  shriveled  and  faded  and  the  leaves  curled  and  dried, 
he  decided  to  paint  them  in  that  condition,  and  calls  the 
picture  "The  Last  of  the  Vintage." 

An  interesting  little  local  painting  lately  finished  by  this 
artist  is  a  view  of  the  old  "Mission  Dolores,  as  it  appeared 
in  1870,"  after  studies  made  at  that  time.  Mr.  Deakin's 
studio,  at  120  Sutter  street,  is  so  hung  and  draped  that 
it  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  an  effective  dis- 
play of  its  contents. 

"Pallanza,  Lago  Maggiore,"  a  painting  on  exhibition 
at  Morris  and  Kennedy's,  by  William  B.  Gifford.  isa  pict- 
ure of  exquisite  lights  and  subtle  harmonies.  A  little 
ancient  settlement  appears  nestling  in  a  hollow  between 
the  hills  and  fronting  a  sheet  of  placid  water  flecked  with 
a  few  white  sails,  and  one  quaint  boat,  manned  by  sailors 
in  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  country.  Some  light  clouds 
float  overhead  and  thicken  in  the  distance,  obscuring 
the  crests  of  the  more  distant  hills.  Through  a  rift  over- 
head the  sunlight  falls,  gilding  the  emerald  slopes  of  the 
hills,  throwing  a  gladsome  radiance  over  the  quiet  little 
village  and  its  single  homely  church  spire,  which  are 
mirrored  back  again  from  the  still  water.  Mr.  Gifford  is 
a  new  light  among  loc  1  artists,  and  no  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  subtle  poetical  spirit  which  characterizes  this 
picture  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  familiar  Gifford  family  already  twice  celebrated  in 
the  records  of  art,  being  a  cousin  of  R.  Swain  Gifford, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  American  artists. 


That  Harry  Young,  the  young  Vermont  artist,  who  is 
so  famous  for  his  handsome  face,  and  who  has  grown 
rich  through  lucky  investment  in  Colorado  mines,  has  not 
wholly  forsaken  his  art,  is  manifest  from  a  recent  picture 
on  exhibition  at  Morris's  &  Kennedy's— "French  Country 
Scene  in  Normandy."  It  isa  quiet  picture  which  displays 
no  striving  after  effects,  but  in  the  quiet  country  land- 
scape, the  fresh  greens  of  the  vegetation,  the  narrow  path 
winding  past  meadow  and  woodland,  and  the  almost  il- 
limitable distance,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  harmony  and 
repose.   

Young  Frank  Heath  is  "  coming  up,  "  to  adopt  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  studios.  A  couple  of  pictures  which  he  ex- 
hibits at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  show  qualities  which  are  a 
surprise  to  those  who  have  heretofore  turned  away  from 
his  weak  coloring  and  stiff  drawing  with  a  sense  of  impa- 
tience that  so  much  good  canvas  and  colors  should  be 
wasted.  But  a  new  quality  has  crept  into  these  latter 
efforts— a  freshness  of  coloring  and  originality  which  can 
only  come  from  independent  out-door  study,  along  witha 
new  appreciation  of  chromatic  values,  which  is  the  result 
of  some  new  awakening  in  the  artist  himself.  The  "View 
on  Bowlder  Creek"  is  well  worth  seeing.  Better  still,  it  is 
really  worth  owning.  Best  of  all,  it  holds  a  promise  of 
brilliant  advance  in  the  future. 


Narjot,  departing  from  his  customary  vein,  asserts  his 
versatility  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  a  decorative  panel  which  is  on  exhibition  at 
this  gallery.  A  stand  of  flowers  stands  before  an  open 
window,  through  which  a  stray  breeze  has  flung  a  long 
pennant  of  passion  vine,  whose  glorious  out-door  beauty 
vies  in  splendor  with  the  coloring  of  the  more  delicate 
house  plants. 

The  School  of  Design  opened  last  Monday,  with  about 
forty-five  pupils,  increasing  to  fifty-five  dunngithe  week — 
one  of  the  best  beginnings  in  point  of  numbers  that  it  has 
ever  known.  It  is  encouraging  in  still  another  way.  Di- 
rector Williams,  always  quick  to  scrutinize  the  faces  and 
estimate  the  ability  of  newcomers,  declares  that  among 
the  new  pupils  are  several  of  the  brightest  and  most  prom- 
ising he  has  seen  for  years. 


The  principle  of  the  modern  lock  is  very  old.  A  lock 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnac, 
and  which  was  in  use  more  than  forty  centuries  ago.  The 
leading  principles  of  this  lock  have  served  as  a  foundation 
for  most  ot  the  inventions  of  recent  times. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


••The  San  Frandaean"  "ill  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  pari  of  lllis  city.  Male.  Or  country,  lor  $2 .50  a  year. 

sample  vnbserlptlon,  three  i  th«,  iv>r  fifty  eenta. 


BROADCAST  THY  SEED. 


Broadcast  thy  seed! 
Although  some  portion  may  be  found 
To  fall  on  uncongenial  ground, 
Where  sand,  or  shrub,  or  stone  may  stay 
Its  coming  into  light  of  day; 
Or,  when  it  comes,  some  pestilent  air 
May  make  it  droop  and  wither  there — 
Be  not  discouraged;  some  will  find 
Congenial  soil  and  gentle  wind, 
Refreshing  dew,  and  ripening  shower, 
To  bring  it  into  beauteous  flower; 
From  flower  to  fruit,  to  glad  thine  eyes, 
And  fill  thy  soul  with  sweet  surprise. 
Do  good,  and  God  will  bless  thy  deed — 

Broadcast  thy  seed  I 

ll'owan's  'Journal. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Kealm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievement-,  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  ar.-  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  or 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  L't  us  show  that  they  ar-  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  an  I  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  Thk  San  Fkanciscax  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.)  ^  

With  our  even  climate  and  luxurious  plant-growth,  it 
would  be  easy  for  San  Francisco  ladies  to  beautify  their 
homes  by  the  culture  of  winter  gardens;  and  certainly  no 
otherornamentation  could  be  conceived  which  would  im- 
part such  grace  and  attractiveness  to  our  stiff  town  houses. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  advances  some 
very  bright  and  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject : 
"These  words  are  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  conservatories  and  bay-windows,  but  for  those 
who  have  to  make  the  very  best  arrangement  possible  with 
limited  room  and  ordinary  windows.  I  will  describe  my 
large  box,  which  for  four  winters  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient  method  of  any  for  growing  many  plants 
with  little  care.  It  is  made  of  zinc,  is  three  feet  long, 
fourteen  inches  broad  and  seven  inches  in  depth.  It  is 
famed  at  the  top  with  wood,  to  give  it  strength.  This 
can  be  made  of  black  walnut,  or  stained  in  imitation. 
Of  course  the  box  may  be  painted  any  color  you  choose. 
First,  put  in  something  for  drainage,  and  then  fill  the  box 
with  rich,  mellow  soil,  and  one  third  sand.  In  the  box 
you  can  set  fifty  plants  of  medium  size.  In  the  center 
have  a  row  of  the  largest.  I  arrange  to  have  five  in  the 
middle  and  one  in  each  corner,  then  fill  up  with  those  of 
smaller  size.  None  should  exceed  ten  inches  in  height 
when  set  in  the  box.  Its  attractions  chiefly  depend  on 
handsome  foliage  plants — coleuses,  begonias,  variegated 
leaved  abutilons,  bright  achranthes,  white-edged  and 
tricolored  geraniums,  acalpha  macafeeatia,  eranthemum 
pic  turn,  and  sometimes  a  croton. 

"The  above  are  very  ornamental  without  flowers,  but 
the  begonias  and  abutilons  are  very  reliable  for  blossoms. 
There  are  no  plants  so  satisfactory  for  our  hot,  dry  rooms 
as  these  last  named.  The  variegated  abutilons  I  have 
not  found  so  free-blooming  as  the  others,  but  their  maple- 
leaf  foliage,  marbled  w  ith  yellow  and  white  and  green,  is 
so  ornamental  that  one  can  well  dispense  with  the  blos- 
soms. The  dark  abutilons  have  a  tendency  to  grow  tall, 
and  should  be  cut  ba;k  when  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
height,  so  as  to  force  them  to  branch ;  and  when  the 
branches  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length  they  should  be 
cut  back,  and  thus  other  shoots  will  put  forth  so  as  to 
form  a  bushy  top.  For  the  dwarf,  free-flowering  abutilon, 
we  can  recommend  Dauvinit.  This  admirable  for  the 
box.  It  begins  to  bloom  when  a  tiny  plant.  Its  flowers 
are  more  spreading  than  other  varieties — umbrella-like; 
color,  orange  veined  w  ith  pink  ;  blooms  in  clusters.  Fire- 
fly is  a  grand  bloomer;  color,  bright  red.  Little-beauty 
is  of  bushy  growth  ;  flowers,  salmon  veined  with  rosy  car- 
mine. La  condeur  is  pure  while.  Seraph  is  also  white, 
and  instead  of  being  bell-shaped,  its  blossoms  are  long 
and  of  tubular  form.    These  last  are  new." 


Sadie  Bay,  although  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  is 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Buena  Vista,  Colorado,  Wasp; 
does  the  editorial  work  upon  her  paper,  set?  the  type, 
conducts  all  the  business ot  the  office,  and  runs  the  press 
herself.  It  is  a  hand-press,  and  she  has  the  requisite 
muscle  to  perform  the  labor.  Beside  doing  all  the  work 
enumerated,  Miss  Bay  attends  school  every  day. 


There  is  a  periodic  discussion  of  the  morality  of  the 
phrase  "not  at  home. "and  the  opinions  of  really  truthful 
persons  are  as  widely  apart  upon  this  matter  as  the  poles. 
Many  contend — as  it  is  a  generally  accepted  phrase  in 
society,  and  means  only  that  the  person  called  upon  is 
not  receiving — it  is  not  untruthful,  and  no  one  is  deceived 
thereby.  Others  again  hold  that,  as  it  is  not  the  abso- 
lute truth,  its  use  is  productive  of  harmful  results  to  the 
integrity  of  the  minds  of  children  and  servants.  The 
formula  used  in  polite  German  society,  where  calls  of 
ceremony  are  made  in  the  forenoon,  is  :  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  madam  has  not  yet  made  her  toilet."  This  explana- 
tion is  aiways  accepted  kindly.  Here,  however,  where 
morning  calls  are  the  exception,  this  form  can  not  be 
employed.  The  Gordian  knot,  however,  could  be  cut 
in  a  very  sip- pie  manner  without  wounding  either  the 


sense  of  truthfulness  or  the  feelings  of  the  caller.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  receive,  the  servant  should  be  explicitly 
told  to  inform  callers  that  her  mistress  "is  not  receiving 
to-day."  Never  allow  a  servant  to  say  in  response  to  the 
query  as  to  whether  the  mistress  is  at  home,  "I  don't 
know,  but  I  will  see."  Give  a  servant  instructions  be- 
fore callers  arrive,  and  let  the  information  be  conveyed  in 
a  set  form  of  words. — Neit>  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Could  our  Puritan  grandmothers  return  to  earth  for  a 
short  sojourn  and  take  a  flying  trip  across  the  contineni, 
I  fancy  that  Chadbourne's  furniture  store,  on  Market 
street,  would  engage  their  earnest  attention  and  delight 
their  wondering  eyes.  Passing  through  this  great  estab- 
lishment, even  the  modern  woman  feels  a  revival  of  old- 
time  memories,  and  for  the  moment  breathes  the  pure 
atmosphere  and  simple  dignity  of  a  by-gone  century. 

Searching  for  the  causes  which  operate  to  produce  this 
peculiar  mood,  she  perceives  that  the  cabinet-maker  has 
cunningly  adapted  quaint,  old-fashioned  styles,  which 
preserve  their  distinctive  character  and  air  of  homely 
comfort  in  spite  of  their  elegance  of  finish,  perfect  symmetry 
and  exquisite  ornamentation.  These  low,  broad  rockers, 
with  high  backs  and  arms,  finished  m  cherry  or  antique 
oak,  are  the  genuine  old  "Bangor"  rocker,  and  offer  an 
attractive  subject  for  decoration  by  a  woman's  deft 
fingers.  These  prim  little  tables,  these  dignified  settees, 
these  light-framed,  low,  sewing  chairs,  are  all  modified 
forms  of  early  New  Fngland  furniture,  endeared  by  as- 
sociation or  tradition.  And  here  ticks  a  stately  old  Co- 
lonial clock,  whose  long  weights  hang  from  glittering 
chains  incased  in  oak  or  mahogany,  carved  and  orna- 
mented in  keeping  with  its  venerable  aspect. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  old  Puritan  styles  are  the  ele- 
gant copies  of  antique  carvings,  reproduced  in  solid  dark 
woods,  and  comprising  chairs  and  tables  after  many  su- 
perb designs.  Some  heavily  carved  oaken  hall-chairs  are 
especially  artistic.  Supplementing  these  unique  articles 
are  many  admirable  specimens  after  the  modern  Euro- 
pean school,  comprising  chiffbnieres  of  every  description, 
ladies  desks  built  of  mahogany,  cherry  or  ebony,  orna- 
mented w  ith  rich  carvings,  and  finished  as  carefully  in- 
side as  thev  are  outside,  with  cunningly  contrived  secret 
apartments ;  tea-tables,  with  dainty  little  shelves  to  hold 
each  individual  cup  and  saucer ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  number 
of  exquisite  pieces,  of  various  kinds,  wrought  in  imitation 
of  bamboo. 

Reviewing  these  handsome  articles  of  furniture,  with 
their  solid  construction  and  exquisite  finish,  one  can  not 
help  feeling  that  the  days  of  honest  cabinet-work  are  com- 
ing back  ;  and  the  economical  housewife  need  no  longer 
watch  with  trepidation  the  stout  visitor  who  ventures  to 
sit  down  in  her  last  new  chair,  or  groan  over  the  spread- 
ing joints  of  her  polished  table.  Tasteful  designs,  genu- 
ine material,  reliable  workmanship,  and  true  comfort 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  establishment  there  is  a 
corner  devoted  to  draperies,  which  will  repay  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  woman  of  taste.  Chadbourne's  stock  of 
draperies  is  very  extensive,  and  comprehends  every  grade 
of  material,  from  works  which  command  fabulous  prices 
down  to  durable  and  inexpensive  styles.  Better  still,  it 
has  been  selected  with  true  artistic  feeling.  The  line  of  silk 
plushes  is  particularly  choice,  and  includes  some  rare 
shades  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  city. 
There  is  one  brand  of  cloth,  called  jute  valour,  which,  it 
is  strange,  does  not  attract  more  attention  from  ladies  of 
limited  means.  It  is  an  extremely  rich-looking  cloth,  which 
comes  in  several  beautiful  shades,  is  over  fifty  inches  wide, 
and  is  sold  at  an  absurdly  low  price.  It  is  the  very  thing 
for  pretty  portieres  or  draperies,  and  could  be  embroid- 
ered, painted,  or  finished  with  a  decorative  stripe. 


People  who  a  re  tried  and  worried  by  many  things — and 
the  lives  of  women  are  full  of  worries — will  do  well  to  con- 
sider these  wise  words  of  Lilian  Whiting,  in  the  Traveller: 
Sweetness,  sunshine,  joyful  acceptance  of  the  means  and 
measures  at  hand,  make  up  the  receptive  and  harmonious 
atmosphere  which  is  the  working  atmosphere.  Doubt, 
distrust,  bitterness,  recrimination,  are  only  demoraliz- 
ing forces,  but  they  are  as  disastrous  to  intellectual 
achievement  as  they  are  destructive  of  the  finer  social 
elements.  Something  of  this  was  suggested  by  a  little 
conversation  which  took  place  between  some  ladies  meet- 
ing in  a  suburb  of  Boston.  "Bj  living  out  of  town,"  said 
one,  "I  am  of  course  dependent  on  catching  trains;  and 
yesterday,  when  it  was  particularly  essential  I  should  take 
a  certain  train,  I  missed  it.  For  a  moment  I  was  greatly- 
disturbed.  Then  I  took  myself  to  task  for  it.  Am  I  not 
superior  to  a  mere  accident  of  the  moment?  I  questioned." 
The  words  were  little;  their  significance  was  great.  It 
is  the  woman  w  ho  realizes  that  she  had  far  better  lose 
her  train,  lose  her  purse,  lose  her  time,  lose  any  thing 
rather  than  her  sweetness  and  serenity  of  spirit,  who  is 
truly  fitted  to  be  a  factor  in  sociai  progress  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Lizzie  W.  Champney,  who  does  some  excellent  work 
for  the  magazines,  is  the  wife  of  the  artist  Champ,  who 
illustrates  many  of  her  articles.  The  two  travel  together, 
the  wife  writing  and  the  husband  illustrating  her  sketches. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  agreeable  people,  extremely  con- 
genial, and  fond  of  each  other's  society. 


Mrs.  Colby,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Tribune,  published 
at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  has  given  circulation  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dfn  vfr,  Colorado,  November  II,  1885. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Colby;  In  the  October  number,  I  notice  that 
you  discredit  the  assertion  that  H.  H.  was  the  author  of  the 
"Saxe  Holm"  tales. 

I  had  the  honor  to  know  H.  H.  well,  and  early  in  our  ac- 
quaintance—say nine  years  ago— she  told  me  with  her  own  lips 
tne  story  of  her  taking  that  pseudonym,  and  of  the  unny  com- 
plications caused  thereby.  It  seemed  to  me  an  open  secret  after 
"Mercy  I'hilbrick"  came  out  in  the  No  Name  Series,  by  "Saxe 
Holm,  "for  the  sonnets  in  that  are  unmistakably  H.  H.  s.  But 
she  never  owned  up  publicly  either  to  "Mercy  I'hilbrick," 
"Hetty's  Strange  Choice. "or  "Saxe  Holm."  thougn  she  came  to 
consider  romance  writing  very  serious  work,  as  Kamona 
proves.    Truly  yours.  A.  C.Avery. 

This  communication  effectually  disposes  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Saxe  r-.olm  stories.  Dr. 
Alida  C.  Avery,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  letter,  is  a 
dear  personal  friend  of  the  editor  of  "Woman's  Realm." 
Dr.  Avery  is  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  superior  intellect, 
and  occupies  a  high  rank  among  the  members  of  her  pro- 
fession. She  was  resident  physician  at  Vassar  College  for 
six  years,  and  twelve  years  ago  came  to  Denver.  Colorado, 
where  she  has  lived  ever  since,  in  a  beautiful  home  of  her 
own,  with  an  extensive  practice,  and  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Her  true  and  dignified  character, 
combined  with  her  winning  manners,  and  her  tender, 
womanly  nature,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
elevating  the  social  standard  of  that  progressive  western 
place.  Although  her  name  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  woman's  suffrage  movement,  she  has  al- 
ways kept  her  personality  in  reserve,  but  the  example  of 
her  busy,  useful  life  has  been  a  stimulus  and  an  encour- 
agement to  women  all  over  the  land. 


Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  novelist,  usually 
works  in  her  breakfast-room,  with  her  children  about  her, 
prattling  and  playing  their  innocent  pranks,  with  the  cus- 
tomary noisy  accompaniments.  The  children  not  only 
do  not  disturb  her,  but  she  even  finds  a  pleasant  relief  in 
an  occasional  word  with  them  or  in  watching  their  child- 
ish movements.  Unlike  Bancroft,  she  does  not  adhere 
to  one  kind  of  paper  through  even  one  work.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  every  installment  of  Through  One  Adminis- 
tration, her  last  novel  in  the  Century  Magazine,  was  writ- 
ten on  sheets  of  different  sizes  and  textures.  A  dull  pen- 
cil is  her  favorite  writing  instrument. 


Mrs.  E.  L.  Mijatovics,  the  wife  of  the  Servian  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  is  not  an  American,  but  an  English 
lady.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lawton.  She  is  a  poetess, 
and  writes  under  the  non  de  plume  of  "Elodie."  A  col- 
lection of  her  poems  was  published,  in  book  form,  before 
her  marriage.  Since  then  she  has  written  a  history  of 
modern  Servia.  Mrs.  Mijatovics  lived  in  this  country 
for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Marion  Mc Bride,  28  School  street,  Boston,  asks 
women  physicians  willing  to  engage  in  practice  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Northwest,  to  communicate  w ith  her,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  list  for  use  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


The  three  daughters  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  worth  four  million  dollars  each,  are  trained 
business  women  and  thorough  book-keepers,  and  them- 
selves keep  the  records  incidental  to  the  care  of  their  vast 
estates.   

Bertha  Yon  Hillern  is  painting  a  large  forest  picture — a 
commission  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Vendome  Hotel, 
Boston.  The  work  is  a  study  from  the  Shenandoah  for- 
ests in  Virginia,  where  the  artist  has  her  studio. 


THE  OPIUM  HABIT. 


In  181 3  Coleridge's  face  was  sallow,  his  eye  wild,  his 
hand  and  step  totterin  ■.  'The  cause  of  his  condition  was 
no  longer  a  secret.  Cottle,  as  his  oldest  friend,  expostu- 
lated with  him.  Coleridge,  in  answer,  discloses  his  dreary 
history.  He  wishes  to  place  himself  in  a  private  mad- 
house, and  concludes:  "You  bid  me  rouse  myself;  go, 
bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms  to  rub  them  briskly  to- 
gether and  that  will  cure  him.  Alas!"  he  would  reply, 
"that  I  can  not  move  my  arms  is  my  complaint  and  mis- 
ery." His  sense  of  his  degradation  was  keen.  "Con- 
ceive," he  writes,  "a  spirit  in  hell  employed  in  tracing 
out  lor  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his 
crimes  exclude  him.  In  short,  conceive  whatever  is  most 
wretched,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  you  will  form  a  notion 
of  my  state."  The  sums  which  he  spent  in  opium  were 
large.  Meanwhile  he  left  his  wife  and  children  to  be 
mainly  supported  by  friends,  and  his  son  Hartley  was 
sent  to  college  on  alms  collected  by  Southey.  He  "never," 
wrote  Southey,  in  1814,  "writes  to  his  wife  or  children,  or 
opens  a  letter  from  them."  He  did  not  even  answer  the  let- 
ter in  which  Southey  told  him  of  the  scheme  for  Hartley's 
education.  He  might  have  made  money  by  his  pen,  but 
he  preferred  to  accept  the  charity  of  a  Cottle. —  The  Edin- 
burgh Reviav. 


The  Art  Amateur  tells  a  pair  of  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  Meissonier.  He  is  always  in  debt,  and  once,  re- 
ceiving $10,000  for  a  picture  not  yet  painted,  he  dropped 
the  work  to  help  a  friend  who  wanted  a  costly  illustrated 
work  on  old  arms  and  armor.  He  hired  a  model,  posed 
him  as  a  mediaeval  swordsman,  painted  a  picture,  and 
gave  it  to  his  needy  triend. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  opens  with 
M.  Pasteur's  communication  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  announcing  his  discovery  and  successful  ap- 
plication of  "  Inoculation  against  Hydrophobia."  In 
"Progress  in  Tornado-prediction,'*  Mr.  William  A.  Eddy 
shows  that  something  real  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
direction,  and  that  it  is  now  possible  to  render  cases 
where  a  tornado  may  overtake  a  settled  neighborhood 
unawares  of  rare  occurrence.  In  "The  Flower  or  the 
Leaf,"  and  the  "Study  of  the  Relations  of  Things,  "Dr. 
Mary  Putnam-Jacobi  and  Miss  Eliza  A.  Youmans  discuss, 
from  their  respective  points  of  view,  how  the  study  of 
botany  should  be  begun.  "Agatized  and  Jasperized  Wood 
of  Arizona"  describes  a  remarkable  phenomenon  dis- 
tinguishing a  whole  "park."  Other  papers  of  interest 
are  Professor  Flower's  "The  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Species,"  Grant  Allen's  "Fish  out  of  Water,"  Herbert 
Spencer's  social  science  study  of  "Nonconformity,"  the 
Rev.  Henry  Kendall's  startling  speculation  on  "Natural 
Heirship;  or,  All  the  World  Akin."  A  review  of 
Bancroft's  "History  of  the  Pacific  States" is  one  of  the 
minor  articles.  The  biographical  sketch,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  portrait,  is  of  Frank  Buckland,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  editor  rejoices  over  "The  Decline  of  the  Ghost." 

The  January  number  of  Cassell's  Magazine  is  devoted 
to  Christmas.  The  serial  of  a  "Willful  Young  Woman" 
begins  well.  Following  this  is  a  paper  on  "London  for 
Londoners,"  by  Professor  J .  Stuart  Blackie,  which  gives 
an  admirable  description  of  some  of  the  by-ways  of  that 
great  city;  a  practical  paper  on  the  making  of  pastry  in- 
itiates the  housewife  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  such  as  the  compounding  of  almond  sandwiches 
and  vol-au-vent;  a  story,  in  two  chapters,  "The  Chron- 
icles of  Cardeme  Manor,"  gives  us  a  good  plot  and  a  sat- 
isfactory clearing-up  of  a  strange  case;  the  words  and 
music  of  "A  Christmas  Welcome."  The  Family  Doc- 
tor, who  has  to  be  up  and  doing  at  the  holiday  season 
as  well  as  any  other,  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
"Whooping-cough,"  and  gives  some  excellent  advice  for 
its  treatment.  In  a  paper  called  "A  Man  Who  Loved 
Nature,"  we  have  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  late  Frank  Buckland,  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector of  Fisheries,  himself  the  oddest  fish  in  the  king- 
dom.   The  other  articles  are  of  the  usual  interest. 

The  Atlantic  opens  the  new  year  well  with  the  first 
chapters  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  new  serial,  "In 
the  Clouds."  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  editor,  con- 
tributes a  charming  short  story,  "Two  Bites  of  a  Cherry," 
and  Dr.  Holmes  opens  the  new  portfolio  with  a  "Cry 
from  the  Study,"  full  of  personal  reminiscence.  The  es- 
says include  a  paper  on  "The  Free  Negroes  ofNorth  Caro- 
lina," by  David  Dodge,  and  the  "Political  Consequences 
in  England  of  Cornwallis's  Surrender,"  by  John  Fiske. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Country  Gentleman"  and  Henry 
James's  "Princess  Casamassima"  furnish  the  other  serial 
matter  for  the  month.  Thepoetry  and  departments  are, 
as  usual,  good. 

To  a  genuine  housekeeper  a  new  cook-book  is  an 
unexplored  field  ready  and  waiting  to  be  investigated ; 
to  a  novice — a  would-be  housekeeper, — the  new  book  is 
often  a  puzzle,  dreary  and  discouraging.  Catherine  Owen 
mixes  sentiment  and  good-humor  so  in  her  Cook  Book 
that  one  reads  along  page  after  page,  finding  it  as  interest- 
ing as  a  novel.  She  is  not  above  giving  her  readers  a 
whole  chapter  on  "Warming  Over;" and  it  contains  much 
valuable  information,  which,  if  followed,  would  result  each 
year  in  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  a  household.  Pub- 
lished by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York.  For  sale  by  A.  L. 
•  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Puck's  Annual  for  1886  is  out.  Perhaps  this  is  recom- 
mendation enough,  but  there  may  be  some  persons  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  never  to  see  this  collec- 
tion of  condensed  wit  and  humor.  If  such  there  be,  we 
advise  them  to  invest  their  money  in  a  copy  at  once,  and 
enjoy  life.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  "Bartholdi  statue  of 

Liberty,    which  enlightens  the  World  and  if  this 

book  continues  to  sell  until  the  statue  is  placed  on  its 
pedestal,  it  will  be  doing  pretty  comfortably  well." 

Wide  Awake,  for  1886,  makes  royal  promises,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  carried  out.  Six 
serial  stories,  by  Charles  R.  Talbot,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  Margaret  Sidney,  and  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  will  delight  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  year.  Stories  of 
American  wars,  and  In  Peril  will  furnish  the  adventure ; 
and  E.  S.  Brooks'  "Cycle  of  Children"  will  illustrate 
twelve  popular  holidays  in  the  appropriate  months.  $3  a 
a  year.    D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

General  Beauregard  gives  a  history  of  the  Shiloh  cam- 
paign, in  the  January  number  of  the  North  American 
Review.  He  claims  that  General  Algernon  Sydney 
Johnson  acted  only  as  a  corps  commander  at  Shiloh 
General  Beauregard  emphatically  asserts  (contrary  to  the 
common  belief)  that  he  was  the  sole  commander  on  both 
days,  and,  without  naming  them,  controverts  the  reports 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  as  to  the  nation's  forces  being 
taken  by  surprise. 


The  January  number  of  Ballou's  Magazine  appears  in 
new  type  and  new  form.  The  opening  chapters  of  a 
new  serial.  The  Gilbert's  by  Camille  Williams,  are  given. 
The  various  departments,  and  a  goodly  number  of  stories, 
essays  and  poems  rill  the  magazine.  $1  50  per  year. 
G.  W.  Studley,  Boston. 

The  Pittsburg  Bulletin,  in  its  Christmas  number,  pub- 
lishes "The  Golden  Bubble,"  a  newspaper  romance,  in 
three  editions,  and  an  extra — all  written  by  different 
hands,  and  each  of  the  four  chapters  signed  by  the  author. 
It  is  amusing  as  well  as  odd. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

"  The  New  Portfolio  "  is  reopened  in  the  January  At- 
lantic with  "A  Cry  from  the  Study,"  which  describes 
some  of  the  bores  and  the  interruptions  which  be- 
set a  man  of  letters.  The  Atlantic  also  contains,  among 
other  things,  "  Glaucus,"  an  exquisite  little  poem, 
by  Miss  Thomas,  and  "The  Political  Consequences  in 
England  of  Cornwallis's  Surrender  at  Yorktown,"  by  Mr. 
John  Fiske. 

George  Moore,  the  chief  English  disciple  of  Zola,  has 
finished  a  new  novel,  called  A  Drama  of  Muslin,  treating 
of  the  life  of  a  group  of  girl  friends,  in  which  the  male 
characters  form  merely  a  decorative  background.  He 
will  next  write  a  study  of  a  group  of  men  with  the  women 
relegated  to  the  background. 

"  Dora  Darmoore,"  otherwise  Dora  S.  Boyer,  so  well 
known  in  this  city  as  the  conductor  for  some  years  of  a 
woman's  paper,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Call,  Chronicle, 
and  Report,  was  lately  married  to  Commodore  Voorhis, 
ot  Nyack,  Massachusetts. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  a  card  giving  figures  which 
show  that  tr.e  number  of  high  schools  and  academies  in 
New  England  using  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  is  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  those  using  all  other  Latin 
grammars. 

An  Austrian  archduke,  the  well-known  traveler  I.udwig 
Salvator,  has  in  press  a  book  on  Southern  California.  A 
popular  edition  of  his  travels,  Around  the  World,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  is  also  about  to  appear. 

The  Chicago  newspaper-men  are  excited  over  a  report 
that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  novelist,  before  attend- 
ing a  supper  given  in  his  honor,  deposited  all  his  valuables 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  . 

The  Baltimore  Herald  holds  that  it  "  is  akin  to  ridicu- 
lous that  Mr.  Aldrich  should  criticise  Poe,  with  whom 
he  compares  as  the  wren  with  the  eagle,  the  reed  with  the 
oak,  or  a  tin  whistle  with  a  pipe  organ." 

The  Shakespearean  world  will  rejoice  to  know  that  Dr. 
Furness's  Othello,  the  next  issue  in  the  "  New  Variorum  " 
edition,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  probably 
be  out  early  in  the  spring  of  1886. 

A  long  article  on  "The  British  Navy"  will  be  printed 
in  the  February  Harper's,  with  many  illustrations,  chief 
among  them  being  a  full-page  engraving  of  the  engage- 
ment at  Trafalgar. 

A  new  novel,  by  Mr.  Henry  Harland,  the  author  of  As 
it  Was  Written,  is  announced  to  appear  in  S.  S  McClure's 
syndicate  of  newspapers.  It  will  be  entitled  Mrs.  Pei- 
xada. 

M.  du  Maurier  has  made  nine  or  ten  illustrations  for 
the  anonymous  paper  on  "  The  London  Season,"  which 
will  appear  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  May. 

George  W.  Cable's  long  promised  new  story  of  Arcadian 
life  in  Louisiana,  entitled  "  Grande  Point,"  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  publishers. 

Joshua  B.  Lippincott,  head  of  the  book  publishing 
house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  Tuesday. 

Edgar  Fawcett  is  among  the  few  New  York  authors 
who  have  no  other  occupation  except  literature. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  issued  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  their  Christmas  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  publisher  reports  steadily  increasing  sales 
of  his  works.   

From  a  recently  reported  interview  with  Mrs.  Clemens, 
the  mother  of  Mark  Twain— an  old  lady  of  eighty-two, 
now  living  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  comes  the  following  :  "Sam 
was  always  a  good-hearted  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Clemens; 
"  but  he  was  a  very  wild  and  mischievous  one,  and  do 
what  we  would  we  could  never  make  him  go  to  school. 
This  used  to  trouble  his  father  and  me  dreadfully,  and  we 
were  convinced  that  he  would  never  amount  to  as  much 
in  the  world  as  his  brothers,  because  he  was  not  near  so 
steady  and  sober-minded  as  they  were."  "  I  suppose, 
Mrs.  Clemens,  that  your  son,  in  his  boyhood  days,  some- 
what resembled  his  own  '  Tom  Sawyer,' and  that  a  fellow- 
feeling  is  what  made  him  so  kind  to  the  many  hair-breadth 
escapades  of  that  celebrated  youth?"  "Ah,  no!"  re- 
plica the  old  lady,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye ;  "  he 
was  more  like  'Huckleberry  Finn'  than 'Tom  Sawyer.' 

:  Often  his  father  would  start  him  off  to  school,  and  in  a 
little  while  would  follow  him  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts. 
There  was  a  large  stump  on  the  way  to  the  school-house, 
and  Sam  would  take  his  position  behind  that,  and  as  his 
father  went  past  would  gradually  circle  around  it  in  such 

I  a  way  as  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Finally,  his  father  and  the 
teacher  both  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach  Sam  any 
thing,  because  he  was  determined  not  to  learn.  But  I 
never  gave  up.    He  was  always  a  great  boy  for  history, 

1  and  could  never  get  tired  of  that  kind  of  reading ;  but 
he  hadn't  any  use  for  school-houses  and  text-books." 


BILL  NYE  WRITES  UP  THE  EARTH. 


The  earth  is  that  body  in  the  solar  system  which  most 
of  my  readers  now  reside  upon,  and  which  some  of  them, 
I  regret  to  say,  modestly  desire  to  own  and  control,  for- 
getting that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  there- 
of. Some  men  do  not  care  who  owns  the  earth  so  long 
as  they  get  the  fullness. 

The  earth  is  500,000,000  years  of  age,  according  to 
Professor  Proctor,  but  she  doesn't  look  it  to  me.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  maintains  that  she  is  but  10,000,000  years 
old  last  August,  but  what  does  an  ordinary  duke  know 
about  these  things?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  put 
Proctor's  memory  against  that  of  any  low-priced  duke 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Newton  claimed  that  the  earth  would  gradually  dry  up 
and  become  porous,  and  that  water  would  at  last  become 
a  curiosity.  Many  believe  this,  and  are  rapidly  preparing 
their  systems,  by  a  rigorous  course  ot  treatment,  so  that 
they  can  live  for  years  without  the  use  of  water,  internaliy 
or  externally. 

Other  scientists  who  have  sat  up  nights  to  monkey 
with  the  solar  system,  and  thereby  shattered  their  ner- 
vous systems,  claim  that  the  earth  is  getting  top-heavy  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  that  one  of  these  days,  while  we  are 
thinking  of  something  else,  the  great  weight  of  accumu- 
lated ice,  snow,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  second- 
hand Arctic  relief  expeditions,  will  jerk  the  earth  out 
of  its  present  position,  with  so  much  spontaniety  and  in 
such  an  extremely  forthwith  manner  that  many  people 
will  be  permanently  strabismused,  and  much  bric-a-brac 
will  be  for  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  1  have  not  been  up  to  the  Arctic  regions  to  in- 
vestigate its  truth  or  falsity,  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  my 
going.  A  great  many  people  during  the  last  year  have 
written  me  and  given  their  consent. 

If  I  could  take  about  twenty  good  picked  men  and  go 
up  there  lor  the  summer  instead  of  bringing  back  the 
twenty  picked  men  1  wouldn't  mind  the  trip,  and  I  feel 
that  we  really  ought  to  have  a  larger  colony  on  ice  in  that 
region  than  we  have  now. 

The  earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water.  Some 
of  the  water  has  large  chunks  of  ice  in  it.  The  earth  re- 
volves around  its  own  axle  once  in  twenty-four  hours; 
it  seems  to  revolve  faster  than  that  and  to  wobble  a  great 
deal  on  holidays.  Nothing  tickles  the  earth  more  than  to 
contuse  a  man  when  he  is  coming  home  late  at  night, 
and  10  rise  up  suddenly  and  hit  him  in  the  back  with  a 
town  lot.  People  who  think  there  is  no  fun  nor  relaxation 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  certainly  have  not  studied 
tneir  habits.    Even  the  moon  is  a  humorist. 

A  friend  ot  mine  who  was  returning  late  at  night  from 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  tor  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Hot  Scotch,  said  that  the  earth  rose  up  suddenly  in 
lront  of  him  and  hit  him  with  a  right  of  way,  and  as  he 
was  about  to  rise  up  again  he  was  stunned  by  a  terrific 
blow  between  the  shoulder-blades  with  an  old  land  grant 
that  he  thought  had  lapsed  years  ago.  When  he  stagger- 
ed to  his  feet  he  found  that  the  moon,  in  order  to  add  to 
his  confusion,  had  gone  down  in  front  of  him  and  risen  be- 
hind him,  with  her  thumb  on  her  nose. 

So  I  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
if  you  do  not  think  that  planets  and  orbs  and  one  thing 
and  another  have  fun  on  the  quiet,  you  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  their  habits. 

The  earth  is  about  half  way  between  Mercury  and  Sat- 
urn in  the  matter  of  density.  Mercury  is  of  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  iron,  while  that  of  Saturn  coi responds 
with  that  ot  cork  in  the  matter  of  density  and  specific 
gravity.  The  earth  of  course  does  not  compare  with 
Mercury  in  the  matter  of  solidity,  yet  it  is  amply  firm  for 
all  practical  purposes.  A  negro  who  fell  out  of  the  tower 
of  a  twelve-story  building  while  trying  to  clean  the  up- 
per window,  by  drinking  a  quart  of  alcohol  and  then 
breathing  hard  on  the  glass  says  that  he  regards  the  earth 
as  perfectly  solid  and  safe  to  do  business  on  for  veais 
to  come.  He  claims  that  any  one  who  maintains  that 
the  earth's  crust  is  only  twenty-five  hundred  miles  in 
thickness  has  not  thoroughly  tested  the  matter  by  a  system 
ot  practical  experiments. 

The  poles  of  the  earth  are  purely  imaginary.  I  hate 
to  print  this  statement  in  a  large  paper  in  such  a  way  as 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  great  writers  on  this  subject 
who  cling  to  the  theory  that  the  earth  revolves  on  large 
poles,  and  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  but  the  reflection 
trom  a  hot-box  at  the  North  Pole ;  but  I  am  here  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  if  my  readers  think  it  disagreeable  to  read 
the  truth,  what  must  my  anguish  be  to  have  to  tell  it?  The 
uiameter  ot  the  earth  is  7 ,916  English  statute  miles,  but  the 
actual  diameter  from  pole  to  pole  is  a  still  meaner  diam- 
eter, being  7,899  miles,  while  the  equatorial  is  7,925^ 
miles. 

The  long  and  patient  struggle  of  our  earnest  and  tire- 
less geographers  and  savants  in  past  years,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain these  figures  and  have  them  exact,  few  can  fully 
realize.  The  long  and  thankless  job  of  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
might  be,  away  from  home  and  friends,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  still  plodding  on,  fatigued  but  determined  to  know 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  even  if  it  took  a  leg; 
measuring  on  for  thousands  of  weary  miles  and  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  and  then  forgetting, 
perhaps,  how  many  thousand  miles  they  had  gone,  and 
being  compelled  to  go  back  and  measure  it  over  and  over 
again,  while  their  noses  got  red  and  their  fingers  were  be- 
numbed— these,  fellow-citizens,  are  a  few  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  science  has  made  on  our  behalf  in  order  that 
we  may  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.  These  are  a  few  of 
'  the  blessed  privileges  which,  along  with  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  ours — ours  to  anticipate, 
ours  to  precipitate. —  Chicago  News. 


We  think  too  much  in  our  benevolent  efforts  of  better- 
ing men  by  giving  them  advice  and  instruction.  There 
are  few  who  will  take  either;  the  chief  thing  they  need  is 
occupation. — Ruskin. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  OPERATIC  TENOR. 
I. 

Oh,  the  tenor  bold  is  a  beautiful  thing, 

And  a  beautiful  thing  is  he, 
And  it's  he  can  make  the  rafters  ring 

With  the  whoop  of  his  melodee. 
It's  he  can  gather  the  billets-doux 
From  beautiful  maidens  with  eyes  of  blue, 
It's  he  can  twist  them  up  to  get 
A  light  for  his  airy  cigarette, 
And  it's  he  that  lets  hints  mysterious  fall 

About  them  all ; 
He's  a  model  of  honor;  but,  all  the  same, 
He  contrives  to  give  away  every  name. 


Oh,  a  beautiful  thing  is  the  tenor  bold, 
And  a  beautiful  thing  is  he; 

He  makes  up  to  look  about  'stecn  years  old. 
When  his  age  is  a  cen'uree. 

It's  he  that  can  twist  his  waxed  mustache, 

And  borrow  a  trifle  of  ready  cash, 

When  he's  getting  a  salary  every  week 

Of  which  he  isn't  afraid  to  speak; 

Though  carping  cynics  will  oft  deride, 
He'll  say  with  pride 

That  no  one,  dear  boy,  would  have  tne  cheek 

To  offer  him  less  than  a  thousand  a  week. 


Oh,  the  tenor  bold  is  a  beautiful  thing. 

And  beautiful  thing  is  he, 
He  sticks  out  his  chest  when  he  goes  to  sing 

His  altitudinous  C. 
He  swaggers  and  struts  an'1  takes  the  stage. 
He's  the  incarnation  of  manly  rage. 
And  the  knees  of  the  "  supers  ''  rattle  before 
His  awful  glance  and  his  awlul  mar; 
And  the  women-folks  in  the  audience, 

They  all  commence 
To  shiver  and  squirm  with  delicious  fright. 
And  take  seats  for  every  subscription-night. 

IV. 

Oh,  a  beautiful  thing  is  the  tenor  bold, 

And  a  beautiful  thing  is  he, 
And  when  he  catches  a  small,  cheap  cold, 

He's  a  picture  of  miseree. 
A  little  cold  about  six-by-two, 
That  wouldn't  be  noticed  in  me  or  you 
Will  send  that  tenor  to  mope  in  gloom 
In  the  dark  retreat  of  his  boarding-house  room; 
And  he  soaks  his  footsies,  and  ties  up  his  head, 

And  goes  to  bed. 
And  I'd  give  of  my  earnings  just  dollars  ten, 
If  the  public  could  only  see  him  then. 

Pint's  Annual. 


"SasL  LADIES'  HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 


In  all  ease;)  of  Bronchial  mid  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Avkk's  CHEERY 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  in  recognized  and 
pivsri  ihrd  by  the  medical  profe.s.sion.  anil 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  tin; 
past  forty  years.it  ha<  been  regarded  as  an 
Invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities  and  a  fewdOM 
of  itiulniinisliTiil  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
eol<l  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
ami  may,  very  possibly,  save  life.  Then- 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  I'neuiuonia, 
mid  Pulmonarj  <  onsumption,  and  by 
l he  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies,  ft 
should  hi-  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  then-  arc  Children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Wi>ooping<  ough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may.  in  many  eases, 
■  mail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  onee  the  .speediest  and 
nio>t  certain  to  cure, 


LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  -I.  ()  BRlhN  &  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear— positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


l  ull  Hue  ol  Ladle*'  All-Silk  ami  Kpun-Sllk  How, 

i. miles  Irish.  French  aud  Uermau  Halbrlggan  Hoae, 

■  .allies'  I  isle  Hose,  iu  great  variety, 

Ladle*'  Sea  Inland  <  btteu  Hoae, 

Caahmere  Hoae,  Etc. 

4  HII.OKI  VS  AMD  INFANT'S  SILK,  CASHMKKE  and  « OTTOS  HOSE,  in  large  »ari.t>. 


Ladies'  L'artw right  &  Warner's  Morley's  Lnglish,  American  Hosiery  Cos,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear— all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPKCIAL: 

SOU  dozen  Ladlett'  All-wool  Searlel  »esis.  value  ho  cents,  ai  3.-,       is  eaeii, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,       beethoven  quintet  club.  iBUSH  STREET  THEATER. 


A  MOURNFUL  BIRD. 
At  the  top  of  the  amaryllis  tree 

Sits  the  gasbill,  sad  and  lone; 
Oh,  never  a  merry  thought  has  he, 

As  the  winds  about  him  moan  ; 
Alone  he  sits  in  the  blinding  storm, 
Flapping  his  wings  to  keep  hi 31  warm. 

Oh,  the  gasbill  is  a  solemn  bird, 

And  his  screech  will  make  you  start; 

Whenever  in  song  the  gasbill  s  heard, 
The  meter  will  break  your  heart. 

In  the  amaryllis  tree  he  sits, 

Warming  his  several  dozen  wits. 

Puck. 


THE  WAY  OK  THE  GIKL. 
He  lingered  on  the  door-step, 

And  pressed  her  little  hand, 
And  with  a  tender  fervor 

Her  lovely  face  he  scanned. 
A  few  soft  words  he  murmured, 

And  then  he  took  to  flight, 
Hut  not  before  she  bade  him 

Return  to-morrow  night. 
She  watched  him  as  he  vanished, 

And  gave  a  sigh  forlorn, 
Then  thought  with  joy  ecstatic, 

"  I'm  glad  the  fool  is  gone." 

Truthful  /ame^ 


COY  AND  COQUETTISH 

Now  the  little  maid  emotional, 
In  spirit  quite  uevotional. 
Attends  the  fair  that  s  given  by  her  church, 
church,  church ; 
And  she  sells  the  fancy  articles. 
And  tries  to  break  to  particles 
Young  Gilroy's  heart,  then  leaves  him  in  the 
lurch,  lurch,  lurch.         'lid  Bits. 

THE  REHEARSAL. 

Says  she:    '  Mother,  I  think 

I  will  go  to  the  rink 
This  evening  an:l  see  the  game  polo." 

"Guess  not,"  says  her  ma; 

"  You'll  stay  where  you  are, 
And  practice  this  flat-iron  solo." 

"  The  San  Franclncan  "  will  he  delivered 
l>y  mail  lo  au>   pari  ol  this  eii  j  .  siale,  or 

country,  tor  *•»..->»  a  rear.    Sample  nub- 

Mrtptlon.  Ih li  e  mouths,  lor  Hftj  cents. 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  C't*.  per  JMConth. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  tne  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Yuur  wife  and  daughters  like  U  better  than  "  those 
other  stupid  paper-*." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  soin-  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean.  -  • 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 
r».     If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILS   REPORT  you  don't 
yet  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


is  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AMi  II AS  THE 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


LARGEST 
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Each  Pijno  on  our  list  is  selected  for  PAKTICUIAB 
Mekit,  *nd  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 
IMfca  Hro».— The  Artist's  Piano; 
I  vera  A  POOd —  Eighty  in  constant  use  in  the  New 

England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Ht'hr  Itros.-  Paten  Cylinder  Top ; 

liuarflman    «V    «iray— Celebrated   for    lone  ami 
Durability ; 
Tne  Fischer    An  old  Favorite; 
Apollo   And  other  German  Pianos. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH.TND  "TAKE  OUR  PICK." 

We  can  suit  all  purse?,  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
anty, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

K  O  II  I.I  K    A    t  II  AM.. 

13U  Post  street,  Sao  Francisco. 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION. 


INK  SUNDAY  AN  I)  MONi'AY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  KOk  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Second  t'nm-erl,  Second  Series, 
V  I  IKYING  HALL. 


M.  li.  Lbaviti 
C.  P.  Haul... 


.KssKK  A  N  U  I'kdPKIK'lUK 

 Managkk 


Friday  Evening   lanuarj  Iff,  ,....«  I  Uut»  '"-'>")  *l  t  o'clock. 

CHAS.  L.  DAVIS'S  ALVIN  JOSLIN  COMEDY  COMPANY 


AvsUud  by  Miss  NORA  CO  ■  NELL  and 

Miss  ESTELL.E  HANCHEI  IK. 

General  admission,  50  cents;  Reserved  seats,  75  cents; 
Ticket  office  .with  li  all  Plan)  at  Sherman  &  clay's. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

CoKNKi.u  s  N.  Mc  Bkidk  Lessees  and  MaNAGSKS 

CmaKI.ES    W    C'OKNKLIt'S  TREASURER 

REED'S  MINSTRELS. 
To- night,  aud  Every  \i<»lit  next  Week. 

New  Songs.    First  part,  four  End-men. 

Charley  Reed's  new  song — 

-  ilial's  the  l<lea  Exactly." 

New  baritone  ung,  by  Alfred  Singer  "  lliy  Heart  is 
is  Mine,"— sung  by  J.  W.  Myers. 

\\  il  on  and  Cameron  in  "Down  Where  the  Cotton 
Grows." 

*  us  Mills  in  new  songs. 

Billy     irch  in  a  funny  sketch. 

George  W.  Turner  in  his  act — 

MlHcnlel'!  Mlaektef  <  Mlaenlef ! 

Great  hit  of  Charley  Keed's  Cra/yism — 

MOVE  UP!    MOVE  UP! 

Saturday,  January  yth — Charlie  Reed's  Photograph- 
Autograoh  Matinee- 

Mo.- day,  January  nth     ML  RPHS  and  MAC  K. 


Only  r  our  more  nighis,  and  Matinee  Saturday. 
The  Celebrated 

Operatic  Solo  orchestra 

— AND— 

$10,000  Challenge  Kami. 
iho  Laugh*  in  1  mi  minute*. 

tcf  Popular  prioCs. 

Monday,  January  11,  1886 — 

/♦LICE  HARRISON  in  "HOT  WATER." 

*t<T"Seats  now  on  salc.'ftj. 


Evenings,  \ 
75c-nJ5'-C.  i 


Original  Popular   I 'rices 


I  Maria*  9, 
I  50c  and  j$c. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

Al  Havman  Lksskk  and  Managkk 

Last  nights  of  Kiraify  Brothers' — 

GRAND  SPECTACULAR  COMBINATION 

— IN — 

AROUND  THE  WORLDJN  EIGHTY  DAYS. 

Spki  ial— On  account  of  the  enormous  preparation  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  the  BL  \CK  CROOK,  there 
will  t>e  no  perform  11  e  next  >un  ay  evening. 

.MoimIu)  Evening  lanuarj  I  Ith 

Brilliant  production  of  Kiralfy  Brothers' 

BLACK  CROOK! 

far  New  scenery,  Costumes,  Ballet,  and  Specialties. 
f£T  Seats  now  on  sale. 

ALCAZAR  THEATER. 


The  Handsomeal  Theater  in  Hie  World. 

Reserved  scats  in  Parquet.  50  cents. 
Grand  revival  of  the  charming  V  omedy  — 

FANCHON,  THE  CRICKET! 

In  which  the  distinguished  artiste  Miss  GR  \CE  HAW- 
THORNE lias  scored  he   grc*  est  success. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  nights — 

OLIVER  TWIST! 

1  beod  re  Hamilton  as  Bill  Sykes 

Grace  Hawthorne  as  Nancy  >ykes 

Monday.  January  1  th,  1  HEART'  !*-  EASE !  "  ai 
adaptation  from  the  trench,  by  Mr.  Piercy  Wilson. 

8<t'  Popular  prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  and  Si.  Matinees, 

2  iC  and  50c.  Reserved  seats  secure  without  extra 
charge,  at  the  Alca/ar  Theater  b  x  office 

DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 

Etttabllaneil  1861. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refre-hing  N  tural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  GEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

EUU\    STKKHT,   NEAK  MaKKKI. 

Kkei.ing  Bkos  Proi-mktoks  AN u  Manackks 

Every  evening  this  week — 

FALKA!  FALKA! 

Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts,  by  Chassaigne. 

An  Elegant  Production. 

Diugeon,  Leightou,  Taylor,  Marchi,  Giroux,  Stevens, 
Messiner,  Kelly,  Cornell,  \  alcrga,  in  the  cast. 

In  active  preparation — 

i  n  o\  uiit:  kristol, 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  three  acts. 

Admission,  25  cents  -  ■  ■  Resei  ved  scats,  50  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  UK  THE 

BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PAN!  fRAMA   BUILD]  N  I  . 

S.  W.  cor.  Ma-on  and  Eddy  Sts. 

«»i        Itull)  IVnm  >i  a.  t«.  11  v.  m. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


FURS. 


•>S  ULALKKS  IN  til 


PURS. 


i  1  n  *»iiNome  Htnfi. 

Sun  Kmn<*Kn  ,  California. 


C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec.  K.  P.  HKAI.D,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CONTINUES  T  IMPAKT  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TkAININ(»  ax  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  fur 
the  past  twenty-cwo  years  iu  the  Mercantile  Community. 
I'uuil.  a  e  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  hy  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  I'RAININU. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 
Book-keeping,  mauanlp,  t'ommer- 
riiil  Arithmetic,  llualneati  <  orreaponnenea, 
Men*a  utile  Uw,  Uraminar,  spelling, 
I' re  nek,  t.irman.  Spa  ulah,  l  Haw  Ins,  ir 
legrapby,  Knortnaud,  11  ml  I'ype- writing* 

I'he  Couk-keeping  includes  U'holesaling,  Retailing, 
Import  ng,  Commission,  Railr  <ading.  Hanking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  lime.  Kor  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEAl.O  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phi  i.j 


I'lltA  Lai.HH. 


Bavaria  Lacbr. 


LUJJIN'S 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Alvin  Joslin  made  his  appearance  at  the  Bush- 
street  theater  on  Saturday  evening,  to  a  big 
house.  The  celebrated  Band  was  in  the  front, 
literally  and  figuratively.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  deal  ol  the  "figurative"  in  the  entire  com- 
pany, judging  by  the  advertisements  and  press 
notices.  It  seems  to  fairly  revel  in  figures,  and 
the  figures  are  away  up  in  the  thousands.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  impecunious  bohemians 
of  the  press  get  a  chance  to  roll  so  much  wealth 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  pens.  First  came 
the  inventory  of  Mr.  Davis  Joslin's  personal 
effects,  including  an  expensive  dog.  Then  there 
was  a  $10,000  challenge  to  any  trombone  player, 
alive  or  dead,  best  three  in  five  and  repeat;  and 
let  us  hope  that  the  figures  revealed  in  the  treas- 
urer's box  have  been  in  some  measure  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  "swelling  theme." 

Mr.Charles  L.  Davis,  as  "Alvin  Joslin,  "is  very 
funny  in  his  way,  though  it  is  hardly  the  way  of 
the  unsophisticated  Vermont  farmer,  as  fancy 
and  "Joshua  Whitcomb"  have  painted  him. 
"Mr.  Joslin"  is  a  regular  rounder  of  a  farmer, 
fully  up  to  a  night  out  with  the  boys,  and  with 
a  fine  shoot  of  city  slang  grafted  on  the  original 
Vermont  idiom,  which  renders  him  equally  at 
home  along  the  wharves  and  in  elegant  New 
York  society.  But  the  old  fellow  isexceedingly 
amusing  with  his  whistling  and  his  apples  and 
his  muscle.  As  much  can  hardly  be  said  for 
any  other  member  of  his  company.  It  seems  to 
be  a  matter  too  well  established  for  further  pro- 
test that  a  starhumorist  doesn't  need  any  support . 
So  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  none  in 
the  present  case.  Mr.  Davis's  play,  contrary  to 
the  usual  productions  of  its  kind,  has  quite  a 
plot  and  a  considerable  melodramatic  element, 
very  inadequately  interpreted  and  rendered.  But 
Alvin  Joslin  and  the  challenging  band  have  made 
a  very  pleasant  week's  entertainment,  which  the 
audiences  have  seemed  to  appreciate.  If  he  is 
half  as  amusing  as  his  company  seem  to  find 
him,  ha  is  the  funniest  man  going.  Whether 
the  business  on  hand  be  murder,  denunciation, 
cursing,  or  highway  robbery,  the  people  on  the 
stage  go  through  the  most  appalling  scenes, 
when  the  farmer  appears,  with  broad  grins  on 
their  otherwise  heroic  visages. 

Next  Monday  night  Alice  Harrison  will  appear 
once  more  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  her  admiring 
San  Franciscans.  Her  new  piece,  Hot  Water, 
has  been  the  subject  of  such  astonishingly  di- 
verse comment  by  the  eastern  press  that  curios- 
ity and  the  desire  to  see  and  judge  for  ourselves 
will  be  an  additional  magnet  to  draw  us  to  the 
Bush-street  to  greet  the  ever  favorite  Alice.  This 
piquant  little  person  will  appear  as  a  French 
actress,  who  makes  a  great  deal  of  fun  for  every- 
body but  the  two  wives  whom  she  renders  madly 
jealous,  and,  perhaps,  the  two  husbands  whom 
she  probably  renders  equally  madly  ridiculous 
before  she  gets  done  with  them.  Miss  Harrison 
will  also  give  some  selections  from  The  Mikado, 
in  which  she  was  among  the  first  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  "Yum-Yums." 

When  San  Francisco  adopts  a  favorite,  it 
generally  knows  why,  and  never  does  it  by 
halves.  Miss  Harrison's  reception  on  Monday 
will  demonstrate  this  fact  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional one  that  among  our  real  favorites  she  is 
primest  among  the  prime.  There  is  no  need  to 
mention  the  "special  scenery  by  Fried  of  Vien- 
na," the  "mechanical  effects  by  Gale  of  Lon- 
don," the  "gorgeous  costumes  by  Godchaux  of 
Paris,"  the  flying  balloons  and  the  "revolving 
carousals  "  (whatever  they  are).  When  Mr. 
Leavitt  sends  us  Alice  Harrison  it  is  enough. 
We  are  none  the  less  pleased,  however,  that  all 
these  elaborate  and  wonderlul  accessories  are  at 
hand  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  Miss  Alice's  re- 
turn and  to  help  to  surround  her  brief  engage- 
ment with  the  traditional  Llaze  of  glory.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  be  in  at  the  "  view  halloo" 
on  Monday  night,  should  consult  the  man  at  the 
box  office  of  the  Bush-street,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  has  continued  during 
her  third  week  at  the  Alcazar  to  fill  the  house 
with  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 
There  has  seldom  been  in  San  Francisco  a 
stronger  proof  that  intelligent  effort  and  real 
merit  are  sure  to  win  their  way  in  a  community 
whose  members  are  accustomed  to  think  and  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  variety  of  characters 
successfully  assumed  by  Miss  Hawthorne  seems 
to  indicate  versatility  as  one  of  her  most  decided 
qualifications  tor  the  stage.  Costume  has  been 
given  such  prominence  on  the  modern  stage  that 
it  has  become  almost  a  just  reproach  to  mention 
it  at  all  in  serious  compliment  to  an  actress; 
but  in  Miss  Hawthorne's  case  the  reference  is  a 
justifiable  one.  Her  costumes  arc  characterized 
not  by  costliness  and  display,  but  by  an  exqui- 
site and  lady-like  appropriateness  that  indicates 
the  possession  of  a  refined  and  delicate  taste — a 
gift  as  rare  as  it  is  essentially  feminine. 

The  public  appreciation  of  this  lady's  honest 
and  energetic  efforts  was  fully  exhibited  at  her 
benefit  last  Sunday  night,  a  large  and  demon- 
strative audience  giving  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  constantly  increasing  favor  in  which  Miss 
Hawthorne  is  held.  One  of  her  most  marked 
successes  has  been  in  Fanchon,  which  will  be  re- 
peated at  the  matinee  this  (Saturday)  afternoon. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  a  new  dramatiza- 


tion of  Oliver  Twist  will  be  presented,  with  Miss 
Hawthorne  as  "  Nancy  Sykes,"  Theodore  Ham- 
ilton as  "  Bill  Sykes,"  and  Charles  Barringer  as 
"  Fagin." 

The  Tour  of  the  World  at  the  California  has 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in 
popularity,  although  the  piece  has  been  already 
continued  a  week  longerthan.it  first  announced. 
But  the  management  has  decided  to  put  on  the 
stage,  next  Monday  evening,  The  Black  Crook. 
This  grotesque  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  su- 
pernatural is  even  older  if  not  better  known  than 
the  Tour  of  the  World.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? It  really  makes  very  little  difference  what 
a  Kiralfy  production  is  called;  't  may  be  an- 
nounced as  any  thing,  from  Hamlet  10  a  temper- 
ance lecture,  the  public  knows  it  will  be  a  gor- 
geous spectacle — costume,  scenery,  and  every  de- 
tail, down  to  the  very  minutia  of  stage  appoint- 
ment, gotten  up  with  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  with  infinite  labor  and 
long-practiced  skill.  Above  all,  the  same  dis- 
cerning public  knows  there  will  be  a  ballet — a 
ballet  with  far  more  than  the  usual  allotment  of 
youth,  beauty  and  shapeliness,  clad  in  glittering 
armor  or  draped  (in  a  restricted  sense,  of  course) 
in  picturesque  costumeof  exquisite  tint  and  text- 
ure, and  all  ai ranged  with  a  skill  in  combina- 
tion, a  thoroughness  of  drill  and  discipline,  that, 
while  insuring  perfection  of  every  movement  and 
evolution,  renders  the  stage  more  like  the  "unreal 
pageant  of  a  dream"  than  the  result  of  prosaic 
hard  work  on  very  imperfect  human  material. 

And  what  miserable  sinner  lives — what  young 
or  old  Christian,  for  that  matter — who,  if  he 
would  link  to  his  "thousand  crimes"  the  "one 
virtue"  of  truth-telling,  would  not  own  to  an 
unwearying  delight  in  the  ballet?  Let  the 
crowds  that  are  rushing  to  the  California  be 
the  swift  witnesses  to  answer  the  question. 

Numerous  fresh  attractions  are  to  be  present- 
ed with  The  Black  Crook.  Entirely  new  scenery, 
by  Robecche,  Carpezat,  Magnani,  Forrest  Sea- 
bury,and  W.T.Porter  ;new  and  elegant  costumes ; 
together  with  a  long  list  of  artists  and  special- 
ties. There  will  be  three  distinct  ballets,  led  by 
De  Rosa,  Astegiano,  and  Arnold — a  "Blue  Bal- 
let," "Ballet  of  Wine,  Woman  and  Dance,"  and  a 
ballet  a.  la  Mikado,  introducing  the  dance  of 
Ko-Ko  and  Katisha,  and  Three  Little  Maids. 
This  is  the  first  presentation  upon  the  stage  of 
this  ballet. 

The  wonderful  Mignani  family  have  been  re- 
engaged for  this  production,  which  will  also  be 
the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mons- 
and  Mile.  Tissot — the  "human  anomalies." 
so-called.  The  anomaly  consists  in  the  peculiar- 
ity of  appearing  to  the  audience  with  the  bodies 
of  dolls  (whether  stuffed  with  sawdust  or  not  is 
not  stated),  but  with  heads  of  the  natural  size. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  a  prevailing  sympathy 
in  the  audience,  a  fellow  with  a  head  several 
sizes  too  large  for  his  body  being  not  uncommon 
at  this  season.  This  grotesque  pair  sing,  dance, 
imitate,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful. 
Leopold  and  Wentworth,  gymnasts,  will  also 
make  their  first  appearance.  Altogether  Mr. 
Hayman  may  reasonably  anticipate  for  his 
great  outlay  a  return  even  exceeding  the  patron- 
age so  generously  accorded  to  A  lour  of  the 
World. 

On  Monday,  January  nth,  the  Alcazar  will  be 
closed  for  a  full-dress  and  scenic  rehearsal  of 
Hearts-ease,  Piercy  Wilson's  adaptation  of  a 
French  play,  which  under,  the  name  of  The  Blind 
Man's  Poodle,  and  with  Jane  Hading  in  the  prin- 
cipal role,  gained  a  great  success  in  Paris.  It  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  on  the  American 
stage  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Alcazar.  -  An 
efficient  company  has  been  engaged,  and  a  brill- 
iant week  seems  almost  assured. 

A  very  interesting  production  this  week  has 
been  that  of  McKee  Rankin's  play,  Wife  and 
Child,  at  the  Baldwin,  by  the  Rankin  California 
company.  The  members  of  this  company  have 
become  too  thoroughly  established  in  the  public 
estimation  to  need  much  special  comment.  If 
the  parts  of  a  play  be  judiciously  distributed,  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  t  hey  will  be.  for  the 
most  part,  well  taken.  In  the  new  play  there 
are  many  dramatic  situations,  one  or  two  in- 
tensely so,  while  the  plot  is  interesting  if  not 
(which  seems  nearly  impossible  in  a  modern 
drama)  strikingly  original.  The  weakest  point 
in  the  play  is  the  dialogue,  which,  where 
intended  to  be  bright,  is  rather  hard  and  forced, 
and  is  otherwise  lacking  both  in  force  and  variety 
of  expression — repetition  in  some  instances  verg- 
ing on  positive  monotony. 

Of  the  acting,  where  there  is  such  a  high 
average  of  excellence,  it  is  almost  invidious 
to  select  any  either  for  praise  or  blame.  But 
surely  a  lady  may  be  expected  to  know  that 
a  well-bred  woman  can  scarcely,  without 
even  intervention  of  the  apologetic  hand,  yawn 
in  the  very  faces  of  her  companions,  even  though 
her  name  be  set  down  on  the  bill  as  "Lady 
Yawn." 

If  it  be  possible  to  give  the  palm  to  any  one 
or  two  of  the  regular  company,  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  rest  with  Mrs.  Rankin  and 
Mr.  Holland.  The  perfect  manner  of  the  well- 
bred  and  courteous  lady  and  gentleman  has 
seldom  been  so  thoroughly  \  resented  on  the  San 
Francisco  stage.  In  gentle  suavity  of  speech, 
caressing  courtesy  of  manner,  and  refined  ele- 
gance of  appearance,  Mrs.  Rankin  as  "  Lady 
Alice  "  was  the  very  ideal  of  ladyhood,  while  in 
the  strongly  dramatic  situations  her  accustomed 


jorce  and  fervor  carried  the  feelings  of  her  audi- 
tors almost  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  im- 
aginative sympathy.  As  for  Mr.  Holland,  it  is 
sufficient  praise  to  say  that  he  fully  supported 
Mrs.  Rankin,  and  made  it  easy  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  "  long  lost  son  "  of  the  lovely  "  Lady 
Alice."  This  is  highest  commendation  to  both, 
as  the  personation  of  a,  true  lady  or  gentleman 
seems  about  the  most  difficult  of  dramatic  pre- 
sentations at  the  present  day. 

The  audiences  throughout  the  week  have 
been  not  only  large,  hut  exceptionally  enthusi- 
astic. It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Rankin  has  determined  to  withdraw  the 
piece  after  to-morrow  ( Sundayl  night .  However, 
as  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  Danites,  the  change 
may  hit  the  popular  fancy,  in  the  present  strong 
anti-Mcrmon  state  of  public  feeling.  The 
Mormon  leaders  are  reported  to  have  declared 
that  this  play  did  more  than  all  the  sermons 
preached  to  arouse  the  bitter  opposition  to 
polygamy  and  Mormonism.  On  the  Baldwin 
production  on  Monday  night  the  Danites  will 
have  its  2015th  performance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  will  appear  in  their  orig- 
inal roles;  Mordaunt,  as  the  parson;  Harkins 
and  Wallace,  as  the  Danites;  Osbourne,  as  the 
Judge;  Holland,  as  "  Limber  Jim  ";  Mabel  Bert, 
as  the  widow;  Adele  Waters,  as  "  Cap'n  Tom- 
my," and  a  real  Chinaman,  Alphonse,  as  the 
Mongol.  The  Danites  has  had  some  notable 
productions;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  be- 
fore been  presented  by  a  cast  of  such  even  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Regular  and  reliable  Minstrel  contingent 
is  regularly  on  hand  at  the  Standard  every  night, 
with  an  infusion  of  fashion  and  elegance  more 
than  usually  marked  on  Saturday  nights.  J.W. 
Myers  has  sung  this  week  a  song  written  by  a 
San  Francisco  lady,  Miss  Clare  Block,  the  music 
by  Alfred  Singer.  Wilson  and  Cameron  have 
given  their  humorous  slogging  match,  which  is 
always  funny.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  week  has  been  that  Gus  Mills  did 
not  appear  in  a  new  dress.  This  is  well.  Ex- 
travagance in  dress  is  the  sin  of  this  generation. 
The  after-piece,  Move  Up  is  bright,  light,  and 
laughable.  Most  young  men  know  what  it  is  to 
be  shorn  of  a  favorite  neck-tie  by  the  relentless 
scissors  of  the  crazy-quilt  lunatic,  and  could  ap- 
preciate the  woes  ofthe  moved-up. 

Charley  Reed  has  a  new  burlesque  for  next 
week,  called  Warm  Water,  or  White  Labor  Ci- 
garettes. Friday  evening,  January  15th,  a  com- 
plimentary benefit  will  be  given  to  the  Commer- 
cial Travelers'  Association  of  California. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  Falka  has  drawn 
big  houses,  and  the  opera  has  been  very  favorably 
received.  In  connection  with  the  announced 
production  of  the  original  Fun  on  the  Bristol, 
there  is  a  murmur  of  injunctions  to  come.  If 
the  murmur  be  correct,  we  may  expect  the  an- 
nouncement to  be  carried  into  effect.  Somehow, 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  an  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  any  production  at  the  Tivoli  is  an 
injunction. 

NOTES. 

Falka  will  be  continued  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  next  week. 

Alice  Harrison  in  Hot  Water  at  the  Bush 
I  Street,  Monday  night. 

Matinees  to-day  at  all  the  theaters.  Wednes- 
day matinee  at  the  Bush-street. 

Notre  Dame,  Monday,  January  18th,  at  the 
Baldwin.    Next  week  The  Danites. 

Augustin  Daly  is  making  a  renewed  hit  with 
A  Night  Off,  at  his  New  York  theater. 

The.California  will  be  closed  on  Sunday  night 
;  on  account  of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the 
Black  Crook. 

Frederick   Warde    is   at  Galveston,  Texas, 
playing  in  a  new  five-act  tragedy  called  Galba, 
'  the  Gladiator . 

Louis  James  and  his  wife — Marie  Wain  wright— 
will  star  together  this  season,  with  a  long  and 
varied  repertory. 

Grace  Hawthorne  in  Heart's-ease  atthe  Alcazar 
Tuesday,  [anuary.  12th.  Monday  night,  the- 
ater closed  for  lull  dress  rehearsal. 

"Eva  Hewitt,"  the  champion  cornet  soloist  of 
.  the  world,"  will  appear  at  the  Wigwam,  corner 
I  of   Geary  and  Stockton    streets,   on  Monday 
night. 

The  Mikado  will  have  two  productions  at 
Woodward's  Gardens,  by  the  Juvenile  Opera 
Company,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  9th 
and  10th. 

Bert's  theatrical  company  will  commence 
next  week  a  season  at  the  Oakland  theater,  with 
A  Tour  of  the  World.  Miss  Eleanor  Barry  is 
the  leading  lady. 

The  Panorama  building,  corner  of  Mason  and 
Eddy,  is  still  a  point  of  attraction  to  sight-seers. 
The  realistic  "Battle  of  Waterloo"  is  a  page  of 
history  brought  before  us  in  the  present. 

At  the  Minstrels  next  week,  "I. awn  Tennis," 
a  new  song  and  dance  scene  for  -everal  per- 
formers will  be  produced.  It  has  had  a  great 
success  in  the  East.  Murphy  &  Mack  will 
make  their  first  appearance  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years. 

Tne  New  York  Times  mentions,  in  the  high- 
est terms,  Deakin  Brothers'  Japanese  Village, 
at  Madison  Square  Gardens,  and  says  that  it  is 
thronged  daily  by  the  interested  and  the  curious. 
It  is  a  pity  that  San  Francisco  must  lose  such 
an  attraction,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  high 
art  for  us. 

One  of  our  San  Francisco  song-birds  is  hav- 
ing a  series  of  musical  triumphs  in  the  East, 
judging  by  press    reports.    The   New  York 


Morning  Journal  says:     "Madame  Carolii 
Zeiss  made  a  profound  impression  by  her  splen 
did  singing  of   'Les   Dragons  de  Villars,'  a 
piece  of  marvelous  difficulty  of  execution.  She 
was  also  heard  in  the  'Lost  Chord,'  which  was 
magnificently  sung." 

The  managers  of  the  American  School  of  Opera, 
in  New  York,  have  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
persuade  Mr.  Locke  Richardson  to  accept  the 
Chair  of  Elocution  in  that  institution.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  at  present  in  California,  and  will 
remain  on  the  Pacific  Coast  throughout  the  win- 
ter. He  has  canceled  all  his  engagements  in  the 
East,  an.'  purposes  visiting  the  Sandwich  islands, 
and  possibly  Australia,  before  his  return  to  New 
York. 

The  Beethoven  Quintette  club  will  give  the 
second  concert  of  the  second  series  of  the 
season  at  Irving  Hall,  Friday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 15th.  The  long  interval  between  this 
date  and  their  last  delightful  concert  has  en- 
abled our  music-loving  people  to  realize  how 
much  of  their  enjoyment  is  due  to  the  persever- 
ance and  energy  of  those  who  arc  at  the  head  of 
this  very  creditable  organization.  Nothing  but 
music  can  cultivate  the  taste  for  music. 
Theories  will  never  advance  the  public  one  inch 
in  this  direction.  They  must  hear,  if  they 
are  to  be  taught  to  under- tand  and  enjoy. 
Musical  societies  may  practice  for  tfeir  own 
pleasure,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
hire  halls  and  pay  for  gas  for  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  training  the  public  taste,  unless  the 
musical  people  of  the  city  give  them  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Tickets — season,  with  seat, 
two  dollars,  single  admission,  fifty  cents — can 
be  had  at  Sherman  and  Clay's. 


"Yes,"  said  the  deacon,  "yes;  little  pitchers 
have  great  ears,  but  that  doesn't  prove  that 
every  baseball  player  is  an  ass.  Oh,  no;  not 
every  one.  The  greatest  men,  it  is  said,  are 
the  simplest,  but  the  simplest  men  are  not  the 
greatest— not  by  a  jugful.  A  man  may  trample 
on  his  conscience  all  through  the  busy  day, 
but  when  he  lies  down  at  night,  or  stretches 
himself  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  conscience  puts 
on  the  spurs  and  rides  him  till  daybreak.  You 
put  a  fancy  uniform  on  a  man,  and  let  two  thou- 
sand people  pay  fifty  cents  each  to  watch  him, 
and  he  will  saw  wood  as  hard  as  he  will  play 
baseball  ."—Brooklyn  F.agle. 


It  does  not  disgrace  a  gentleman  to  become 
an  errand  boy  or  a  day  laborer,  but  it  disgraces 
him  much  to  become  a  knave  or  a  thief;  and 
knavery  is  not  the  less  knavery  because  it  in- 
volves large  interests,  nor  theft  the  less  theft  be- 
cause it  i^  countenanced  by  usage.  It  is  an  in- 
oomparably  less  guilty  form  of  robbery  to  cut  a 
purse  out  of  a  man's  pocket  than  to  take  it  out 
of  his  hand  on  the  understanding  that  you  are  to 
sleer  his  ship  up  channel  when  you  do  not  know 
the  soundings. —  Ruskin. 


Boys  and  girls  may  be  had,  particularly  boys, 
for  service  at  wages,  for  indenture,  or  for  legal 
adoption,  by  applying,  with  recommendations,  to 
E.  T.  Dooley,  Superintendent  Boys  and  Girls 
Aid  Society,  68  Clementina  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


First  Duty  Of  tlio  >'e\v  Year. 

We  all  start  the  new  year  with  high  resolves 
and  new  duties.  Such  as  relate  to  our  happi- 
ness should  receive  first  consideration.  Upon 
the  happiness  of  the  women  of  America  rests  the 
progress  of  our  country.  All  happiness  depends 
upon  health  and  comfort.  Each  woman,  whether 
young  or  old,  should  see  to  it  that  her  daily  gar- 
ments are  such  as  are  most  favorable  to  health 
and  comfort.  No  ajticle  of  apparel  contributes 
so  much  to  women's  health  and  comfort  as  the 
corset  An  ill-fitting  corset  tortures  and  ruins 
even  the  best  form.  A  well-fitting  corset  sup- 
ports and  improves  every  form.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  take  any  chances  in  buying  her  corsets. 
Freud's  celebrated  corset  house,  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is  the 
only  place  where  all  ladies  can  safely  go  and 
surely  get  perfect-fitting  corsets,  of  every  style, 
size  and  color,  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

Fdltress  Wanted. 

A  lady  who  is  able  to  buy  an  interest  in  and 
edit  a  monthly  publication  for  ladies,  will  learn 
of  a  good  business  opening  by  addressing  "  H . 
P.  W.",  office  San  Franciscan. 

Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
stree*. 

RELIABILITY,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  stand- 
ing. Muller  s  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush. 

Our  FRITZ  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  for  dressing  the  hair 
and  promoting  its  growth;  an  indispensable 
toilet  article. 

Dr.  L.  N.  Sani-ord,  dentist,  1217  Mission 
street;  office  hours,  I  to  5  p.  m.    Gas  given. 


The  Wilson  Din i no  Saioon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  f*»n  Francuwan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  tills  elty,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $9.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  in  on  1  lis.  for  <ii  i>  <  <  ms. 


THE   SAX  FRANCISCAN. 
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KOHI   ER  &  CHASE  THE  LARGEST  AND  0LDEST  music  house  on  the  coast 

'         Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


137  and  1  19  POST  STREET,  SAX  FKA>CISCO. 
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BURLESQUE. 

In  the  days  of  Scarron,  the  most  solemn  inci- 
dents of  Scripture  and  the  most  awful  mysteries 
of  Christianity  were  seized  as  topics  of  ridicule 
by  the  remorseless  burlesque-mongers  of  Paris. 
We  have  not  as  yet  reached  that  depth  of  infamy ; 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  popular  work  of  imaginative  literature,  how- 
ever tender  and  pathetic,  that  does  not  now  find 
its  way  to  the  stage,  there  to  be  derided  and 
distorted  in  a  ribald  burlesque.  Can  this  be 
right?  Surely  there  must  be  something  under 
the  sun  deserving  of  respect.  It  can  not  be  that 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  the  tragic  and  the 
romantic,  the  noble  and  the  sublime,  were  created 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  made  game  of. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever, 
Its  loveliness  increases,  it  can  never 
Pass  into  nothingness. 

So  wrote  John  Keats,  but  the  burlesque-man 
would  parody  the  poet  thus  : 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  jest  forever. 
Its  loveliness  decreases,  it  must  never 
Rise  above  foolishness. 

The  finest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  have 
been  travestied  before  now,  and  to"  what  end? 
to  debase  still  further  the  appetites  of  the 
groundlings  and  to  "make  the  judicious  grieve" — 
nothing  more.  Besides,  where  is. the  wit  of  such 
a  proceeding?  The  thing  is  so  easily  done,  even 
by  the  hast  gifted,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  man  of  ability  should  condescend  to  doit. 
To  write  Hamlet  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it  ex- 
acted the  highest  effort  ol  human  genius.  To 
turn  Hamlet  into  a  buffoon  by  preverting  his 
every  deed  and  word,  and  making  him,  so  to 
speak,  walk  in  upon  his  head,  is  an  achievement 
within  the  compass  of  any  one  at  Earlswood. 
Say  that  the'  Prince  of  Denmark  figures  upon 
the  stage  as  a  ranting,  half-starved  tailor  from 
Chalk  Farm;  that  Othello  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  Hottentot  who  is  smothered  by  Desde- 
mona,  not  she  by  him;  that  Shylock  comes  out 
as  a  Jew  from  Petticoat  lane  whet  ting  a  knacker  s 
knife — what  then?  Where  is  the  fun  to  atone  the 
atrocity?  Fun,  alack!  Quis  lempcret  a  lacrymis 
for  outraged  decency  and  beauty  deformed.— 
Tinsley's  Magazine. 


ALL  THE  WORLD  AKIN. 


The  number  of  a  man's  ancestors  doubles  in 
every  generation  as  his  descent  is  traced  up- 
ward. In  the  first  generation  he  reckons  only 
two  ancestors,  his  father  and  mother.  In  the 
second  generation  the  two  are  converted  into 
four,  since  he  had  two  grandfathers  and  two 
grandmothers.  But  each  of  these  four  had  two 
parents,  and  thus  in  the  third  generation  there 
are  found  to  be  eight  ancestors — that  is,  eight 
great-grandparents.  In  the  fourth  generation 
the  number  of  ancestors  is  sixteen ;  in  the  fifth 
thirty-two;  in  the  sixth,  sixty-four;  in  the  sev- 
enth, 128.  In  the  tenth  it  has  risen  to  1,024;  ,r> 
the  twentieth  it  becomes  1,048,576;  in  the  thir- 
tieth no  fewer  than  1,073,741,834  To  ascend  no 
higher  than  the  twenty-fourth  generation  we 
reach  the  sum  of  16,777,216,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
when  that  generation  was  in  existence;  for,  if 
we  reckon  a  generation  at  thirty-three  years, 
twenty-four  ofsuch  will  carry  us  back  792  years, 
or  to  A.  D.  1,093,  when  William  the  Conqueror 
had  been  sleeping  in  his  grave  at  Caen  only  six 
years,  and  his  son  William  the  II,  surnamed 
Rufus,  was  reigning  over  the  land.  At  that  time 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England 
could  have  been  little  more  than  two  millions — 
the  amount  at  which  it  is  estimated  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  was  only  one  eighth 
of  a  nineteenth-century  man's  ancestors,  if  the 
normal  ratio  of  progression,  as  just  shown  bv  a 
simple  process  of  arithmetic,  had  received  no 
check,  and  if  it  had  not  been  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Since 
the  result  of  the  law  of  progression,  had  there 
been  room  for  its  expansion,  would  have  been 
eight  times  the  actual  population,  by  so  much 
the  more  is  it  certain  that  the  lines  of  every 
Englishman's  ancestry  run  up  to  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  reign  of  William  I,  from 
the  king  and  queen  down  ward,  who  left  descend- 
ants in  the  island,  and  whose  progeny  has  not 
died  out  there.  —  Popular  Science  Monthlv. 


A  leading  Chicago  paper  gives  its  reader^ 
"  Points  on  Stage  Robbing."  There  is  nothing 
like  making  a  paper  useful  to  its  subscribers. 


"The  San  Franciscan "  will  l»e  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $2.50  a  year  Sample  sub- 
scription, tlirec  months,  for  iil'ly  cents. 


^NGLO.MEVAD  A  ' 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

— OF — 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital  $'£,000,000 

OFFICE,  4IOJ»jNE  STREET. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOUIS  SI.O«S,  I.  W  MACK'V, 

J.  B.  HAGGIV,  W.  K.  WHIITIER, 

J.  ROSEN  FKLD,  E.  F.  EYRE, 

J.  L.  FLOOD,  E-  L  C.RIFF1TH, 

G.  L.  BRANDER,  I.  GPEEnEBAUM, 

W.  GREER  HARRISON. 

This  corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

w.  GREER  HARRISON  President  and  Manager 

J.  L   FLOO'   Vice-President 

■  P.  FARN FIELD  secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS  Assistant  Manager 

Bankers — 

The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  ITuuelMCO 


Politic*  Too  Mncfa  lor  Him. 

A  lady  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  quickly 
summoned  a  doctor. 

"()  doctor,  my  husband  is  nearly  dead.  He 
attended  a  caucus  last  night.  He  made  four 
speeches,  and  promised  to  be  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  again  to-nay .  But,  oh,  doctor,  he  looks 
nearly  dead." 

"Has  he  been  in  politics  long?" 

"No,  only  last  year.  He  worked  hard  for 
♦James  McCaulay's  election." 

"  He  will  get  well,  madam  !  He  has  a  stomach 
for  any  disease,  if  he  worked  for  him!  " 

Political  life,  of  short  or  long  duration,  is  very 
exhausting,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  mortal- 
ity which  prevails  among  public  men.  Ex-U.  S. 
Senator  B.  K.  Bruce,  who  has  been  long  in  pub- 
lic life,  says : 

"  The  other  day,  when  stepping  into  a  car  at 

a  crossing,  I  found  Dr.   within,  who  eyed 

me  up  and  down  in  a  surnrised  way,  remarking : 

"  '  Why  Senator,  how  well  you  look  !  ' 

"'Well,  I  feel  pretty  well,'  I  answered  " 

The  doctor  uttered  an  incredulous  reply,  when 
the  Senator  frankly  told  him,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  that  it  was  Warner's  Safe  Cure  which 
accomplished  for  him  what  the  profession  ha  I 
failed  to  do.  Senator  Bruce  says  his  friends  are 
very  much  astonished  at  this  revelation  of 
power. —  The  Globe. 

•Overwhelmingly  defeated. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  OIL  STOVE 

Will  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  a.;  w  ell  as  any  co  il  or  wood 
stove.  No  kindling  required;  a  match  lights  it,  and  it  is 
extinguished  in  an  instant.    Send  for  prices. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
509  and  511  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


ELOCUTION 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 


MRS.  EDNA  SN ELL  POULSON 

Has  removed  to 

No.  916  Hyde  street. 

Where  she  will  receive  pupils  after  Janua  y  4  h. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

'■'lie  1 1  oust-  has  been  thoroughly  renovate-., 
rciurnisliol.  painte-I  ami  papered 
throughout^ 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  sinfci-.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $t  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rate* 
bv  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 


The  i'alace  Hotel  oeen  pies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  in  I  ire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  la  rue  liuhi  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  ol 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  tflass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropica] 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  t.uests  entertained  011 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMHORTKKS   AND  DKAI.KKS  IN  — 

Hook  and  >ews  Paper,  writing  Paper, 

Wrapping  Paper,  4  ard  Slock,  Straw 
and  Hinders'  Boa-da,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS, 
ft  12  to  51H  Sacramento  street,  • 

San  Francisco,  California. 

May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROWELL  &   CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  to  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  CUNI)AY,  APRIL  5,  1665,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boat-  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
ar  ive  at  San  Francisco  Passene^r  Depot.  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


THIS  PAPER 


1  .eave 
^an  Franrisc  >. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS 

Petiilitma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 

Wind  -  or, 
Healdsburg, 
Clove  rdale, 
Wav  Stations 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS 

7,45  a.  m 
3.300  m 

8.     a  m. 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Sanra  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  RplseyviHe,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    itv.  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $t  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burq,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2:  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m  ,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m. ,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.?o. 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  to. 30  a  m.,  1.30  p  nr.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3-3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a«  m-»  x*55  P-  m*»  4*°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.    Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  m**  12.40  p.  m., 

3-55  P-  m.,  5-3°  P-  m- 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAIXETf  RAILKOAI). 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     »0  M  .,  daily  (Sunday  evcepted),  from  Wash- 

•  v_ *  ington  treet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point-. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS, 
<~>  S~\  A.   M.   (Sundavs  o  ly),  from  Washington 

•  ^  V-J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  ' ide),  at 

8 0  {~\  A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE.  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton.  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

O  f~\    P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express:  Mt. 

•  ^— ' "  Eden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Cemerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  f~\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *— '         and  intermediate  points 

(~\(^\    A.  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hun'er's  Train  to 
'v_y  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dtk  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
<4P<~'  DER  fREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  7  A*  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn    Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad 

TO  OAKLAIVS)  AND  AliAItlKHA  : 

26. 00,  {(6.30,  9.7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  ir. 00,  n.30  A.  M.  T|i2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 

8.3O,  9.3O,  TO. 45,  H.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 25.30,  26.oo,  26.30,  7.00,  7.10,  8.0^,  8.30, 
3. 00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  1 1 .00,  n.30  A.  M . ;  ^|  1 2.00, 12.30, 
Ifi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30.  0.30,  10.45,  IT-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85. 16,  25.46, 
26.x6,  6.46,  7-16,  7.4^,  8.t6,  8.46,  Q.16,  9.46,  to. 16,  ^10.46, 
11. 16,  ^n.46  A.  M.  t2. 16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.*6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

2Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  22?  Mont 
gonierv  street,  San  Francisco 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  8r.  P.  Agent 


UNIVERSAL  ACCIDENT  INDEMNITY  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Home  Office.  4 2 T>  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Insures  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  This  company 
offers  1  owest  Rates,  Absolute  Security,  and  Prompt  Pay- 
ment of  Losses.  A  Home  organization,  with  capital, 
ability,  and  economical  management. 

For  furth  er  information,  apply  at  the  office. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON. 


II.   M.    MHIIIII.   .1  ID., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  SaiMOne  street, 

San  Francisco.  California. 

~T0  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  t  ow»  11  8:  Porier,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhari  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS   RKMOVBD  TO — 

1 1  8  1  «M>  street. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sio.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TKAINS  I, RAVE,  and  arr  due  to  arrive  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEAVE 
FOR 


40.00  a. 
8.00  a. 
t4 .00  p. 

7.30  a. 

7.30  a. 
f3-3°  P 

8 .00  a . 

4.00  p. 
I 5 ■ 00  p . 

8.00a. 
t8.ooa. 

3-3o  p. 

7 . 00  p . 
to. 00  a. 

3-=o  p. 

7.0c  p. 

7  •  3c  a . 

9 .  x*  a. 

7«3C  a. 

i-oop. 

4  00  p. 

t4 .00  p . 

8 . 00  a . 
\ 10.00  a. 

3-00  p. 

8.00  a. 
'0.30  a. 
!3-3°  P- 


From  April  6,  T  *«.-». 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  Calt  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Denting,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
.Niles  and  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

11       "      "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Ped  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

*'  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 

San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  M  artinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno..  .. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


a  for  mornintr. 


.  .36.IO  p. 

. t  to. to  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

.. .5.40  p. 
... .6.40  p. 
.  - 1 10.40  a. 
....5.4b  p. 
. . .  10.  to  a. 
..  .t8.4o  a. 
—  6. 10  p. 
..  .17.10  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

 6. to  a. 

... .3.40  p. 
. . . 11. 10  a. 

 9.40  a. 

....5.40P. 
....5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . . 11. 10  a. 
. . .10. to  a. 
. . . 1 6 . 00  a . 

. .t3.4o  p. 

. -83.40  p. 
.  a  . 9.40  a. 

...5.40  p- 
. . . T7 . 10  p. 
, . tio.40  a. 
. . . \i . 10  p. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  •6.30,  7.00,  7.3c,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  1200,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  'T.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  •7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  '3.30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ambpa)— V30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  •8.3-.. 
•9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  }i-30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.3o»  12.00,  1. co,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo, *6.3o, 7  00, *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Jl.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.3o, 
5.00,  *5.3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FKAIH'IM'O"  »ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  »6.53,  *7.23,  *7.S3,  '8.23. 

•8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-S3.  *°.2J. 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  .5.45 

J6.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 
FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 

12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— "5.37,  '6  07,  6.37 
7-07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  l-l'37>  11-07, 
11.37,  12.07,  '2-37.  1.07,  1-37.  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07 
4-37,  S-07>  5-37,  6  07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  (5.52,  16.22,  6.51,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  II.52 
Jl2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  ts-45,  I6.1S,  6.45,  t-15 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  «-*5,  "-45 
12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6->S.  6.45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.t5,  6.45,  f7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t9->5.  9-45.  '0.45.  tis-45.  '-45.  *-4S.  3-45 
4.45,  T5.ts-  5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — '7.15,  9.15,  11.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.154. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  \  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  X.  TOWNE. 

Oen.  Manacer. 


T.  II.  4.ooim  \\, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Ari. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  an  '  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


l.KAVK 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  in, 
1886. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-4o  a  . . . . 
8.30  a  . . . . 

  6.28  a 

....  «8.ioa 

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo.  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

] 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-36  P 
  15  .02  p 

  6.r8  p 

8.30  a  .  .  .  . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

r       ,  1 

I  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose  ana  1 
j    Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

I           9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     3.36  p 

1            6.08  p 

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

1 

(iilroy  ,  Pajaro,  Castpwille,  ) 
Salinas  and  Monterey  ( 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  n 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°  P  

> 

Watsonville,  Camp  (iood-1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton.  ! 
Sotjuel  (Camp  Capitola),  I 
and  Santa  Cruz.  1 

..  .    6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . 
•3.30  p  

I 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

[....  *io.o2  a 
1           6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

1           6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pbsca  DRRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congrkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptov,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pei- 
cadero ;  also  to  Oilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

(     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 
)  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday        )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickkt  Offices.— Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  HASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Pasneng«r  and  Tick-it  Agt. 


For  Sundays  only. 


IB 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Foot-pads:   Cork  soles. 

The  trouble  with  Spain'",  floating  debt  is  that 
it  won't  float. 

Why  would  not  Claud  Ik1  a  good  name  for  a 
pet  Thomas  cat? 

King  Milan  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of 
a  slightly  damaged  war.  at  ten  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

The  President  ami  his  Ministers  went,  the 
other  day,  to  he  photographed  in  a  group.  The 
cards  \>ere  doubtless  cabinet  sire. 

A  Spanish  journal  advocates  the  use  of  con- 
demned criminals  for  cholera  experiments. 
That's  all  right,  only  the  cholera  experiments 
where  it  listeth. 

Boston  Miss  (in  hardware  store  )—\  will  look  at 
some  small  locks.  Dealer— Yes,  miss;  Yale 
locks?  Boston  Miss  (with  a  stony  stare  J— Cer- 
tainly not.  You  may  show  me  some  Harvard 
locks. 

At  the  theater:  She—  Don't  you  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  toward  uplifting  the 
stage?  He—  Yes;  or  perhaps  something  toward 
the  loweflng  of  the  bonnet  would  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

A  large  rattlesnake  recently  crawled  lazily 
through  the  entire  length  of  a  school  in  Tin 
Cup,  Idaho,  and  then  crawled  out  again,  and 
none  of  the  men  present  had  the  moral  courage 
to  speak  of  the  occurrence. 

"  Herr  Professor,  how  do  you  like  my  new- 
tragedy?"  "Very  much,  indeed;  esiiecially  the 
robbers— they  are  first-rate.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  best  thieves  I  ever  heard  of;  even  the  words 
they  speak  are  stolen  from  other  books." 

Friend  X .—  I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry 
Miss  Smith,  the  heiress,  Gus.  Gus — Yes,  next 
week.  She's  a  dear  girl.  Friend— \  congratu- 
late you,  old  boy.  Fine  property,  eh?  Any  in- 
cumbrances?   Gits — Fr — none  but  Miss  Smith. 

In  every  department  of  knowledge,  noble  men 
and  women  are  bearing  aloft  the  torch  of  science 
to  make  light  the  dark  places  of  earth  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  but  it  will  still  be  a  long  while 
before  human  wisdom  can  make  out  why  a 
change  of  weather  is  bad  for  corns. 

Minister  (  fashionable e/uireh  wedding ) — ^Yhom 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.  Lit  us  unite  in  prayer.  Bride  (  kneel- 
ing, whispering ) — Remember,  Georce,  we  are  to 
pass  down  the  right  aisle;  and  do  try  and  not  be 
awkward.    You  mortify  me  to  death  sometimes. 

That  was  a  cautious  old  tramp  who,  upon  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  would  have  a  drink  of 
whisky  as  he  was  beginning  a  job  of  sawing 
wood,  or  would  he  have  it  when  he  had  finished 
it,  answered:  "Well,  mum,  I  think  I'll  lake  it 
now.  There  has  been  a  pile  of  sudden  deaths 
lately." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Snaggs,  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  "a  scat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Fxchange 
has  just  been  sold  lor  $34,000." 

"Mercy!"  commented  Mrs.  Snaggs;  "who  is 
going  to  sing?  " 

"Sing !"  howled  Snaggs.  "What  would  they 
sing  for  at  a  stock  exchange?  Have  you  got  an 
idea  it  is  a  kind  of  concert?  " 

"Well,  don't  get  so  cross,  dear.  I  thought 
some  loreign  singer  would  be  there,  or  scats 
wouldn't  be  so  dear." 


I. allies:  In  presenting  to  your  notice  and  regard  our 
Combined  Supporter  and  Kidney  Belt,  we  assure  you  we 
bring  to  your  understanding  the  grandest  appliance  of 
modern  times  for  most  of  your  special  ailments.  It  is 
worth,  as  a  SriTOKTEk,  ten  times  its  price,  while  it 
contains  within  itself  our  Wonderful  Magnet i<* 
Mlielri.  giving  warmth,  life  and  comfort,  immediately  it 
is  applied;  removing  all  conjestcd  conditions,  soothing 
the  nerves,  and  giving  tone  to  the  exhausted  system.  As 
one  lady  expressed  it.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  literarally  been 
born  again."  Do  not  be  deterred  from  sending  to  us  if 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  special  diseases  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  as  we  assure  you  we  can  do  more  good  in  one 
week  than  all  the  pads,  plasters,  linaments,  electric  belts, 
and  drugs  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  Send  for  our  11  Plain 
Koad  to  Health,"  Kree  Send  $1  for  our  Magnetic  Soles: 
they  keep  your  feet  warm,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  our  larger  shields. 

chicago  magnetic  shield  co., 

100  Post  Strut. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


R.H.McDonald 

-PRESIDENT.— 

RH.MlDoDaldJ 


^  S.G  Marphy. 


OldestGfiartered 
u.*cial  Bank 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


uapitall  1000,000.00. 
Surplus!  500.000.00. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Ottlee  33  7  Market  Street 

Kelinery   I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKE1.S  President 

J    D.  SPR  ECK  ELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPKECKE1.S  Secretary 


BARNARD'S  Eosl'lneegses 

4(»  O'l  ni-rt'll  M reel.  San  FrancbCO. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

1 1 1  <  1 1  v  i  <  1  u  ;i  1  Instruction; 

>Xo  Vacalions. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

f'HOOSE  THE  BE^T;  but  txfore  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  an  '  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K   4  on  I  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particular  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  liu-ines-  College  Cour-e  Srnd 
fok  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PaM-np  Capital  $3,ono.ono  in  Hoi 

DIRECTORS 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President: 

Gko.  L.  Bkandkk,  Vice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,   Jambs  L.  Flood,   John  W  Macka 

\.  S.  Angi's,  Secretary  and  Cashier, 

Gro.  Grant.  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London.  Limited 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^Take  no  other. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR  — 

HONOLULU,    ItTt'KLAND   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT    CHANCE,  » 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  steamer  ST.  PAUL 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Stcuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

saiurtiay  January  80th,  at  a  i>.  m„ 

And  the  sp!endid  new  steamer 
KARA  BOA 
Saturdaj  lannary  16th,  at  t  p. 

Or  immedittcly  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

**TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

(icneral  Agents. 


THE  CERMAN  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.       ROBERT  BROWN,  M.D. 

846  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

The   Wouderfal    DlaanuMer   «>r  i»is< 


For  the  half-ytar  ending  December  31,  1S85,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  THfc.  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one  half  U',?)  per  cent  per  annum,  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  and  three  fourths  (3%)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  d  posits,  and  payable  on  and  after  the 
isl  day  of  January,  iSao.    By  order. 

GEORGE  I.ETTK,  Secretary. 


Okfilk  Hoi  rs  from  10  a.  m 
6  to  8  p.  m. 


to  4  p.  ni.,  and 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINCS  UNION. 

532  California  street,  corner  of  Webb 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  December,  1885,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one 
half  {4%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and 
three  and  three  fourths  (3?-*)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Or- 
dinary Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
SATURDAY,  2d  January,  1886. 

LOV ELL-JWHITE,  Cashier. 


Apl  TT  Send  10  tents  postage,  and  we  w  ill  mail  you 
Ull  I  "**»rovali  valuable,  sample-box  of  good* 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wilJ 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  one© 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


COLDBERC,  BOWEN  &  CO., 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


428  to  Pine  ST.)ThPCAL 


NirXT  TO 


IFORNIA  MA.K.KKT, 


Have  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES 


strawberry  Nareli>an; 
Wlembadea  Praties  "<  onflfco"; 
Wiesbaden  White  Strawberries; 
French  iMnm- 1>  milling : 
ifoIIuikI  Cucumbers— extra  large 
Ue*  man  isparaggus; 
■loyal  Milion  rheeae; 
llelh-atess  llprrinii: 


Haearoon  riirs: 
Xureuburg  Honey  <  »kp; 
Minced- meal  .";ii>.  Palls,  ? ."><•.; 
Roj  ;ii  nehes  >  Raisins: 

English  I'l  ii  111  miclili  rm  : 
Paper-shell  Walnuts ; 
French  Asparagus; 
Strasbourg  Pate  <i<'  I'ois  «;ra««. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

Rrf  S F. N  I >  FOR  OUR  CATA I.OGUF  OF  PRICKS,    Telephone  Ho.  1 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31.  1884, 


i>.  .1.  HTAPl.ES,  President. 
II.PIIEI'S  m  i  l.,  vice- President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

Vt  I  I.I.I  All  .1.  Iliriov.  Sccrolary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssiM.  Secretary 


AGEN  TS  IN  AI.I.  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  BaXCBOFX  ,\:  Co. 
T2I  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  vears  before 
1  lie  Vnbli.-. 
The  bv.sl  Piano  mad*-.. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO 1  COTTAGE  ORCAN. 


A.  Xj. 

BANCROFT  &  CO 

Solh  A<;ents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  11 17  FoUotn  st., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  EhTES.    Agents  wanted. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

Kan   Francfaco  and  >'r\v  York. 


AlaK.X  IKS: 

CHICAOO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within  ; 

T,  B.  UCGOVBKN,  El'GKNE  E.  Jonks, 

Agent.  Ageni. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 

Samuel  Ei.moke,  Agent. 

Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Kastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  f  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  ami  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Prim 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner 

l»rl««  |9B  00. 

HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oyster*  and  Fish. 


JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

Trie  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  be-t  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published, 
(•o-  ale  at  OFFIC  E  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


tt3  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  .1  the  most  complete  work  of  the.  kind  pub- 
lished; it1  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKOSCI. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  i386.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC   SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELC.IC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAM  PABI.O  SATURDAY,  MARCH  t3th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  aad 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  i-t 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  »d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tru 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 

THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1£19  Grarv  Strkbt.  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached.  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


There  is  nothing  more  amusing  to  on-lookers  than  the 
ncochetting  of  a  practical  joke  so  as  to  hit  its  too  ingenious 
contrivers.  A  rather  laughable  instance  of  this  kind  cre- 
ated considerable  excitement,  lately,  at  the  Crystal  swim- 
ming baths. 

A  gentleman  from  one  of  the  richest  midland  agricult- 
ural states  has  been  sojourning  with  relatives  in  this  city. 
His  visit  to  this  far-away  coast  is  one  of  "  strictly  busi- 
ness"—said  business  being  pleasure  and  recreation  after  a 
long  and  arduous  devotion  to  more  exacting  pursuits. 
With  his  usual  active  energy  he  is  investing  a  portion  of 
his  hard-won  wealth  and  leisure  in  a  round  of  sight-see- 
ing that  would  alarm  most  men  of  half  his  years.  His 
favorite  companions  in  his  various  excursions  are  two  of 
his  nieces,  who  are  somewhat  addicted  to  the  dangerous 
pastime  of  practical  joking. 

These  lively  young  women,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
their  uncle,  having  grown  up  in  the  bucolic  western  re- 
gions, must  be  somewhat  behind  this  go-ahead  coast, 
proposed  as  an  undoubted  novelty  a  visit  to  the  Crystal 
swimming  baths,  and  on  the  way  concocted  a  nice  little 
scheme  for  his  mystification.  They  enjoyed,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  timidity  of  one  reared  in  an  inland  locality  on 
his  first  introduction  to  "  the  briny."  For  the  rest,  they 
agreed  with  the  young  gentleman  who  completed  the 
party  that  one  of  the  girls  should  dive,  cry  for  help,  as  if 
drowning,  and  the  young  man  should  profess  his  inability 
to  swim  and  his  reluctance  to  risk  his  life  to  save  hers. 
This  test  of  the  avuncular  nerve  and  courage  was  to  be 
the  point  of  the  joke. 

The  first  part  of  the  scheme  worked  only  partially,  for, 
after  shivering  for  a  few  moments  in  his  inadequate  cloth- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  the  interior,  like  the  good  sister 
at  the  prayer-meeting,  "  shut  his  eyes  and  boldly  waded 
in." 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  his  depth,  however,  than 
down  he  went  like  a  unk  of  lead,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately appeared  at  the  surface,  in  that  state  of  complete 
collapse  that  unmistakably  indicates  the  first  rise  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  ashen  faces  of  the  two  girls  proved 
that  they  realized  all  the  horror  of  the  situation— only  one 
slender  young  man  available  for  the  rescue  of  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  uncle  from  a  watery  grave !  Wringing 
their  hands,  their  cries  arose  in  shrill  concert : 

"Quick  !  quick  !  Uncle  West  is  drowning  !  Save  him, 
oh!  save  him — do!" 

A  moment  and  the  young  man  was  at  the  side  of 
the  drowning  tourist,  heroically  prepared  to  do  or  die. 
Only  a  moment,  when  the  doomed  man,  blowing  the 
water  from  his  mouth,  gave  vent  to  a  wild  western 
laugh,  and  with  the  bold,  strong  stroke  of  a  practiced 
swimmer  struck  out  for  deeper  water,  leaving  the  three 
conspirators  staring  blankly  at  one  another,  and  probably 
recalling  the  fact  that  the  sun  rises  just  a  little  earlier  in 
Minnesota  than  inLthis  longitude. 


It  has  been  too  long  recklessly  assumed  that  the  term 
"old  maid"  is  necessarily  one  of  obloquy  and  reproach. 
All  honor  to  the  woman  who  has  brought  up  a  large  fam- 
ily, to  divide  among  them,  according  to  sex,  the  glorious 
privileges  of  the  elective  franchise  and  of  sewing  on  but- 
tons !  But  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a  single  woman  may 
not  be  of  as  much  use  to  the  younger  generation. 

This  oft-demonstrated  fact  has  just  received  another 
illustration  in  the  noble  example  of  a  Miss  Crooks,  of 
Shasta  county.  This  maturely  philanthropic  spinster, 
desiring,  no  doubt,  to  begin  the  new  year  with  some  sig- 
nal act  of  charity,  has  adopted  a  young  lad  of  sixteen. 

Here  is  at  least  one  of  our  neglected  youth  rescued 
from  the  evil  influence  of  hunting  and  fishing  compan- 
ions— saved  from  the  seductions  of  trapping,  ball-playing, 
and  orchard-robbing,  which  delay  the  feet  of  rural  youth 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood ;  saved  to  be,  perchance, 
an  ornament  to  the  bar-room  of  the  country  tavern,  and 
to  soothe  with  the  strong  arm  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth 
the  declining  years  of  his  kind  benefactress. 
She  has  married  him. 


"Mrs.  Cartwright,  of  Phenix,  Arizona,"  says  a  morning 
paper,  "killed  a  large  wildcat  which  made  a  raid  on  her 
poultry,  recently,  with  a  broom." 

This  astounding  statement,  if  true,  must  greatly  modify 
the  high  opinion  expressed  by  naturalists  in  regard  to  the 
skill  and  prowess  displayed  by  the  feline  race  in  the  pur- 
suit of  prey.  Every  country  housewife  knows  how  un- 
reliable is  a  broom  as  a  weapon  against  trespassing  cow, 
pig,  or  poultry — how  apt  to  glance  off  the  sides  of  the  in- 
truder and  to  whack  the  wielder  on  the  shin.  That  a  full- 
grown  wildcat,  presumably  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
should  substitute  so  clumsy  a  weapon  for  the  sharp  teeth 
and  claws  wherewith  a  kind  Providence  has  endowed  her, 
is  a  sad  blow  at  the  vaunted  sagacity  of  the  genus  felts. 

However,  this  in  nowise  detracts  from  the  credit  due 
to  Mrs.  Cartwright.  The  very  sight  of  so  startling  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  wildcat  armed  with  a  broom,  making  a  raid 
on  the  poultry-yard,  would  paralyze  the  nerve  of  any  but 
a  Phenix,  A.  T.,  woman. 


A  fashion  editress  notes  that  "military  muffs"  will  be 
all  the  rage  this  winter.  An  enterprising  reporter,  who 
has  been  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  officers'  quar- 
ters at  the  Presidio  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  of  the  vari- 
ous city  armories,  says  that  no  fears  of  a  rise  in  price  need 
be  entertained,  as  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand. 

One  of  the  convicted  Mormon  apostles  is  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  has  seven  wives  and  twenty-three  chil- 
dren. How  the  poor  old  man  must  long  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence that  will  secure  to  him  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
jail. 

A  scientist  has  been  making  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing investigations  as  to  the  proportion  of  bacteria  to  the 
volume  of  air  in  various  localities.  He  announces  that 
in  mountain  regions  the  allowance  is  one  to  every  cubic 
yard  of  air,  while  in  an  oceanic  atmosphere  the  propor- 
tion is  only  six  tenths  to  the  cubic  yard. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Bergh  is  called  to  these  facts. 
Think  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation— the  brain-paralyz- 
ing solitude  of  one  little  bacterium  1-9000  of  an  inch  in 
length  in  the  comparatively  vast  space  of  one  cubic  yard! 
But  even  this  picture  of  mental  suffering  shrinks  into  in- 
significance beside  the  soul-harrowing  contemplation  of 
the  aggregate  of  agony  in  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
ocean  atmosphere,  where  in  every  cubic  yard  sjx  tenths 
of  a  dismembered  bacterium  drags  out  an  incomplete  ex- 
istence, hopelessly  groping  for  the  other  four  tenths  of  its 
dislocated  entity ! 

How  much  kinder  than  unpitying  nature  are  our  ten- 
der-hearted city  fathers,  who  have  turned  into  the  blessed 
air  breathed  by  this  fortunate  community  a  flood  of  sewer 
gas  supporting  about  fifteen  million  lively  and  merry 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  inch. 


Several  strata,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness  and 
of  unknown  extent,  of  solid  crystalline  sulphur  have  been 
found  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  in 
southern  Louisiana. 

This  is  no  surprise  to  the  Northern  men  who  attempted 
to  locate  in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  soon  after  the  late 
little  misunderstanding  between  the  North  and  South; 
only  these  invaders  supposed  the  brimstone  to  lie  much 
nearer  the  surface. 

After  all,  two  hundred  feet  is  no  great  distance,  and  it 
must  be  a  comfort  to  the  average  Louisianian  that  his 
future  locale  will  be  so  near  his  old  haunts. 


Bismarck  is  said  to  be  making  a  tremendous  struggle  to 
secure  to  the  government  a  monopoly  of  brandy.  If  old 
Biz  were  a  little  less  conceited,  and  did  not  feel  above 
taking  counsel  of  a  base-born  republic,  he  might  gain  a 
good  many  points  on  a  monopoly  of  brandy  from  our 
Democratic  office-holders. 


Frank  and  Tom,  with  two  fair  friends,  were  breakfast- 
ing luxuriously,  as  only  your  transiently  flush  bohemian 
can,  at  the  "Pup." 

"Tom,  ring  the  bell,  that's  a  good  fellow,"  said  the  ex- 
pansive Frank,  "and  order  some  more  broiled  snipe — 
there's  nothing  of  a  snipe,  anyway." 

"Ah  !  just  wait,"  said  the  more  experienced  Tom,  who 
had  been  snipe-hunting  in  that  locality  before;  "the  big- 
gest half  of  a  snipe  comes  in  later — the  bill,  you  know." 


George  Francis  Train's  new  book  is  entitled  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  If  George  Francis  has  really  told  all  he  knows 
about  "dives,"  his  book  will  doubtless  be  vastly  enter- 
taining if  not  improving.  But  what  possible  connection 
can  that  theme  have  with  "Lazarus" — unless  it  be  that 
they  are  both  underground?  And,  on  that  basis,  any 
other  topic  would  be  equally  relevant,  for  the  volumi- 
nous author  will  run  any  subject  he  undertakes  into  the 
ground. 

In  point  of  wordiness,  George  F.  may  be  justly  charac- 
terized as  an  empty  "express"  Train. 


A  railroad,  to  be  a  paying  investment,  must  be  run  on 
a  strictly  business  basis.  Before  the  state  encouragement 
of  tree-planting  had  begun  to  produce  any  available  re- 
sults, timber  was  scarce  and  high  in  the  prairie  region  of 
Iowa.  The  road  from  Independence  to  Fort  Dodge  runs 
through  an  almost  treeless  expanse,  devoted  largely  to 
grazing  and  stock-raising. 

After  the  train  had  run  over  half  a  dozen  cows  and 
stopped  some  twenty  times  to  pick  such  impediments  as 
calves  and  other  young  stock  from  axles  and  flanges,  a 
California  traveler  indignantly  asked  the  conductor  why 
the  company  didn't  fence  in  the  road. 

"Oh!"  said  that  unmoved  functionary,  "cattle  are 
cheap  and  fencing  dear.  Taking  one  month  with  another, 
it's  a  good  deal  cheaper  to  pay  for  the  cattle  than  to  build 
fences." 

Such  compassionate  consideration  for  the  corporate 
pocket  as  offset  against  the  maiming  of  cattle  and  the  en- 
dangering of  passengers  can  find  a  fitting  parallel  only  in 
the  record  of  the  Texas  company  which,  one  of  its  engines 
having  run  over  and  killed  a  valuable  steer,  anticipated 
the  owner's  suit  for  damages  by  sending  in  a  bill)" 
"jerked  beef." 


ill  tor 

F 


A  rural  paper  says : 

An  artitical-cgg  maufacturing  machine  is  on  exhibition  iiythe 
city  of  New  York,  which  turns  out  eggs  in  the  shell, , with  tha 
whites  and  yolks  separate,  and  in  flavor  equal  to  the  natural' 
eggs. 

What  with  incubators  and  artificial  eggs,  the  least  im- 
portant factor  in  the  poultry  business  appears  to  be  the 
hen.  And  yet  one  wonders,  should  one  of  these  eggs, 
laid  by  machinery  as  it  were,  be  hatched  by  an  incubator, 
what  would  be  produced.  Something  mechanical,  surely 
—a  weather-cock,  perhaps;  or  a  full-blood  Brahma  lock. 
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TH  K    SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LOST  ELIXIR. 


[One  dp.p  of  ruddy  human  blood  puts  more  life  into  the  veins  of  a  poem 
thin  all  the  delusive  aurum  potabilc  that  can  be  distilled  out  of  the  choicest 
linrary.— Lowell.] 

Ah,  yes,  that  "drop  of  human  blood!" 

We  had  it  once,  may  be, 
When  our  young  song's  impetuous  flood 

First  poured  its  ecstasy;; 
Rut  now  the  shrunk  poetic  vein 
Yields  not  that  priceless  drop  again. 

We  toil,  as  toiled  we  not  of  old; 

Our  patient  i  ands  distil 
The  shining  spheres  of  chemic  gold 

With  hard-won,  fruitless  skill; 
But  that  red  drop  still  seems  to  be 
Beyond  our  utmost  alchemy. 

Perchance,  but  most  in  later  age, 

Time's  after-gift,  a  tear, 
Will  strike  a  pathos  on  the  page 

Beyond  all  art  sincere; 
But  that  "one  drop  of  human  blood  " 
Has  gone  with  life  s  first  leaf  and  bud. 

Austin  Dsb'on,  in  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre. 


MUCH  ADO." 


BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 


fCopvrighted,  1885. J 

PART  III. 

"He  docs  not  like  to  speak  of  him,  poor  fellow,"  said 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  once;  "he  feels  too  deeply  that  silence 
is  better.  How  few  men  there  are  who  would  not  feel 
tempted  to  confide  in  us  and  tell  the  whole  story.  It  is 
most  delicate  and  generous.  One  is  forced  to  admire 
and  respect  him." 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  intact  the  rule  of  not  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton.  It  was  impossible  to  ignore 
him— to  rid  the  atmosphere  of  him,  as  it  were.  They 
could  not  drive  without  meeting  him  driving  als.  ,  using  his 
cousin's  superb  horses  with  an  air  of  entire  proprietor- 
ship. They  could  not  go  to  church  without  finding  them- 
selves either  before,  behind,  or  beside  him.  He  seemed 
to  be  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  every  pew  within  a  few 
yards  of  them.  They  could  not  accept  an  invitation  with- 
out being  sure  of  seeing  him  loom  up  above  the  guests  of 
ordinary  size  and  make  himself  a  sort  of  focus  for  all 
wandering  eyes. 

"I  supp  se,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon  said,  "people  receive 
him  for  his  cousin's  sake.  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  do  not  know  all." 

Shedid  not  herself  "know  all."  Nell  did  not  tell  her 
"all."  Since  there  seemed  no  help  for  it,  why  should  she 
tell  her  that  she  was  thrown  with  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton 
continually,  and  that  she  had  gradually  learned  to  under- 
stand that  his  apparently  accidental  nearness  to  her  on 
all  occasions  was  the  result  of  deliberate  intention  on  his 
part,  and  that  he  maneuvered  with  as  much  forethought, 
dexterity  and  determination  as  if  he  had  been  a  general 
advancing  upon  a  citadel.  It  was  this  determined  air 
which  had  first  startled  her  into  realizing  the  situation. 
He  was  so  daring  and  so  clever  and  showed  such  an  un- 
failing resource  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize 
his  power.  She  had  never  seen  a  man  so  bold  and  so 
ready,  and  yet  so  capable  of  concealing  his  tactics  from 
all  but  the  one  they  were  meant  to  reach.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  she  did  not  find  that  in  spite  of  her- 
self he  had  managed  to  perform  some  trifling  service  for 
her.  If  she  dropped  her  glove  or  fan,  it  was  he  who  bent 
to  pick  it  up ;  if  she  played  tennis,  it  was  he  twice  out  of 
thrice  who  played  with  her;  and  when  he  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  her  she  knew  that  his  eyes  watched  her, 
and  that  if  she  looked  up  she  should  meet  them,  and  that 
they  would  have  the  half-pathetic,  half-angry  appeal  of 
question  in  their  depths  which  always  so  disturbed  and 
amazed  her.  There  was  one  habit  of  his  which  affected 
her  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else.  Sometimes  she 
would  find  him  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  neither 
speaking  nor  looking  at  her.  He  would  stand  so,  knit- 
ting his  black  brows  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
until  she  felt  sure  he  was  about  to  turn  on  her  with  some 
fierce  question,  and  the  very  air  about  him  was  full  of 
silent  speech.  She  expected  this  question  daily,  and  yet 
when  at  length  it  came  she  was  as  much  perturbed  as  if 
she  had  not  anticipated  it  all. 

She  had  been  playing  tennis  on  the  Beverlv  grounds 
one  day,  and  he  had  joined  them  with  his  cousin,  and  in  a 
pause  of  the  game  he  stood  near  her  for  some  seconds  in 
this  manner.  He  looked  down  at  the  grass,  and  frowned 
and  pulled  his  mustache,  and  then  suddenly  turned  and 
looked  at  her. 

"Will  you  tell  me  why  you  hate  me?"  he  asked,  and 
flushed  with  excitement  as  he  asked  it.  Nell  could  not 
steady  her  voice  as  she  answered  him ;  she  could  not 
steady  her  eyes  or  lips.  She  felt  a  tremor  of  quick  agi- 
tation pass  over  her,  and  felt  that  he  must  see  it. 
"No,"  she  said. 

She  knew  he  had  seen  the  tremor,  and  she  was  for  the 
moment  thoroughly  unhappy.  His  glance,  as  it  rested 
upon  her  for  the  next  two  seconds,  was  at  once  wondering 
and  reflective. 

"But  you  do  hate  me?"  he  said. 

She  did  not  speak. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  his  temper  manifestly  rising,  "you  hate 
me  just  as  much  as  if — as  if  I  had  done  something  to 
you.    And  what  have  I  done?    You  won't  tell  me,  but 


you  will  hate  me.  You  may  call  that  justice,  if  you  like, 
but  I  " 

He  ended  abruptly.  For  a  few  seconds  he  was  silent. 
He  dragged  at  his  mustache  and  Icoked  away  with  his 
great  eyes  shining.  She  saw  his  big  chest  rise  and  fall 
tumultously.  She  actually  had  the  awful  feeling  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  stop  speaking  to  gain  time  to 
control  himself. 

Presently  he  turned  to  her  again. 

"If  you  think  I  will  let  it  rest  there,"  he  said,  "you  are 
wrong.    If  you  won't  tell  me  some  one  else  will." 

"I  never  speak  of  you, "said  Nell,  warming,  herself,  "to 
any  one." 

"Am  I  such  a  fellow  as  that?"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
you  won't  even  condescend  to  utter  my  name?" 
Nell  turned  rather  pale. 
"Yes,"  she  said. 

It  cost  her  a  tremendous  effort  to  say  it,  but  she  said  it 
bravely.  It  cost  her  more  courage  still  to  face  him  after 
she  had  said  it.  He  looked  quite  white.  He  met  her 
eyes  an  instant  as  it  he  had  been  struck  dumb. 

"I  don't  think — don't  believe  it  was  quite  so  bad  as 
that,"  he  said,  and  walked  away,  with  his  head  drooping. 

As  she  watched  him  go  she  felt  utter  misery.  He 
looked  so  unhappy,  so  crushed,  somehow  as  if  she  had 
given  him  a  blow  too  cruel  to  be  believed  in.  He  was 
so  big;  there  was  so  much  of  him  to  be  wretched  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  be  more  unhappy  than  a  smaller 
man.    It  was  like  seeing  a  giant  tremble. 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  "what  right  had  he  to  resent  any 
thing?  He  is  a  coward  to  speak  to  me  of  it.  How  dare 
he  1" 

But  he  dared  a  great  deal.  All  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  look  of  deadly  determination  on  his 
face.  She  saw  it  when  he  plunged  into  the  game  again, 
and  it  did  not  die  out.  She  knew  that  he  must  have 
made  some  desperate  resolve.  She  found  out  what  it 
was  when  she  left  the  party  to  go  home.  After  she  had 
bidden  Marion  and  Hester  good  afternoon  and  passed 
through  the  gate  she  heard  quick  footsteps  behind  the 
hedge,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton  cleared 
it  with  a  bound  and  was  at  her  side. 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  he  said,  obstinately.  "You 
think  that  a  man  who  has  been  told  what  I  have  would 
be  more  clever  and  civil  if  he  held  his  tongue  and 
kept  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  you  think  he  would  be 
more  of  a  man  ;  but  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 
It  may  not  be  clever  or  conventional,  but  a  man  would 
be  a  fool — I  beg  your  pardon — he  would  not  be  much  of 
a  fellow  if  he  would  give  up  every  thing  without  a  strug- 
gle. I  won't,  I  tell  you  fairly.  I  never  was  as  conven- 
tional as  I  ought  to  be.  They  always  told  me  so.  This 
is  the  best  I  can  do.  It  would  be  more  delicate  and  heroic 
to  go  away  from  the  place  and  leave  you  and  stand  it  as 
best  I  could — but  I  won't.  You  like  my  cousin :  why 
should  you  hate  me?" 

"  Your  cousin  is  very  different  from  you,"  said  Nell. 

He  stopped  short  and  stared  at  her. 

"  So  he  is,  by  Jove  !"  he  said, "  but  that  has  never  been 

hoarded  up  against  me.    A — a  fellow  like  that  "  in  an 

outburst. 

Nell  stopped  him. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  you,"  she  cried,  "  that  you  should  feel 
so  secure  in  that — in  the  difference.  It  is  worthy  of  you 
to  speak  of  him  as  he  does  not  speak  of  you." 

He  looked  abashed  a  little. 

"Well,"  he  said,  almost  humbly,  "perhaps  it  wasn't 
the  thing — but — but,"  with  a  sudden  accession  of  heat, 
"  if  he  is  worthy  of  your  notice  /  am,  by  George.  That  I 
know." 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  gate.  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  afternoon;  the  little  blue  waves  lapped  the  sand 
with  a  soft,  caressing  sound;  the  sun,  on  setting,  threw 
deep  golden  lights  and  deep  purple  shadows  across  the 
lawn ;  the  air  was  full  of  the  perfume  of  flowers.  Nell 
felt  it  all  intensely  without  knowing  why.  She  even 
thought  it  strange  that  she  should  notice  the  beauty  of 
the  hour,  when  she  was  so  overwrought  with  other 
things. 

"  If  I  were  to  say  to  you, "she  began,  "  that  this  is  what 
a  gentleman  would  not  do,  it  would  not  matter  to  you." 

"  No,"  he  said,  fiercely,  "  it  wouldn't — not  in  the  least. 
A  man  always  likes  a  woman  to  say  things  like  that  to 
him." 

"  If  I  vtyre  to  say  to  you,"  she  went  on,  "  that  a — yes, 
a  gentleman  itwuld  go  away." 

"I  wouldn't  go,"  he  said.  "I  would  prove  myself  a 
ruffian  by  staying.  I  am  a  ruffian,  perhaps.  Call  me  one 
if  you  like." 

"  I?"  said  Nell,  holding  her  pretty  throat  very  straight. 
"What  are  you  to  me?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  cried.  "  That's  the  worst  of  it.  There 
is  where  you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  If  I  had  the 
shadow  of  a  right  to  expect  you  even  to  look  at  me,  I  could 
go  to  some  one  and  speak  about  you,  or  get  help.  But  I 
am  not  such  a  ruffian  as  to  talk  you  over,  even  to  save 
myself.  Any  woman  has  a  right  to  feel  an  antipathy  to  a 
man,  and  he  has  no  right  to  complain;  though  I  sup- 
pose lam  complaining." 

Nell  did  not  utter  a  word.  She  would  not.  He  was 
looking  at  her  with  the  look  that  always  reminded  her 
that  his  cousin  had  said  "  he  has  an  eye  like  a  stag's." 


On  principle  she  hated  him  at  that  moment  for  his  stag's 

eyes. 

"  If  I  am  a  ruffian,"  he  said,  "  you  could  make  me  bet- 
ter. Women  are  sometimes  kind  even  to  ruffians.  I 
know  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  what  faults  I  have.    They  were  born  in  me." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  them,"  said  Nell. 

"  You  would  like  other  people  to  tell  you  of  them,"  he 
said,  bitterly. 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  never  speak  of  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

She  saw  his  eyes  flash,  and  the  next  instant  he  had 
snatched  her  hand,  almost  roughly.  k 

"You  shall  tell  me!"  he  cried — "you  shall  tell  me 
what  I  have  done ! " 

She  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  his  i  rasp  was  like 
iron;  she  could  not  even  stir  it.    Her  whole  face  flamed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  in  a  breathless  voice,  "  do 
you  know  that  you  are  using/p/wr  to  me ! " 

He  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  It  was  evident  that 
he  actually  had  not  realized  it. 

"  Oh,  no!"  he  said,  desperately.  "  What  a  brute  and 
fool  I  am.  But  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  to 
me.    You  are  driving  me  mad.    Let  me  go  away  ! " 

"Thesoonerthe  better!"  she  answered;  but  before  the 
words  had  left  her  lips  he  had  turned  on  his  heel  and  was 
gone.  She  saw  nothing  until  she  reached  the  house  and 
entered  the  shaded,  flower-scented  room,  at  the  window 
of  which  she  found  her  mother  standing. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  rather 
amazed  expression. 

"Nell,  dear,"  she  said,  "was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  who 
stood  at  the  gate  with  you?" 
"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Jack  Hamilton,  Nell?" 

"  Yes,  mamma."  And  without  another  word  she  fled 
to  her  own  room.  It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  hours  she 
spent  alone,  shut  up  in  its  pretty,  summery  dimness,  that 
surely  no  girl  could  ever  have  suffered  in  such  a  strange 
way  before.  She  had  always  been  so  happy  in  this  little 
flowery  bower  of  hers  that  it  seemed  an  added  cruelty 
that  she  should  sit  in  it  feeling  such  desperate  unhappi- 
ness.  It  was  desperate  unhappiness;  she  knew  that  be- 
fore she  had  been  alone  fifteen  minutes.  She  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees,  by  her  favorite,  deep  window,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  arms  on  the  window-seat.  Her  heart  was 
beating  hard  against  her  side  and  she  was  trembling  all 
over. 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  me? "  she  said,  again  and 
again, in  a  piteous  whisper.    "Oh,  why  do  I  feel  like 

this?" 

She  could  not  still  herself  at  all ;  there  seemed  no  use 
in  trying.  She  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  endeavoring 
to  ignore  and  control  something  which  had  been  advanc- 
ing upon  her  every  day  and  every  hour  that  now,  when 
under  a  too  great  strain  she  had  given  way  for  a  moment, 
the  reaction  was  greater  than  she  was  ready  to  meet. 
There  had  been  so  much  to  ignore  and  set  aside,  there 
had  been  so  many  days  when  she  had  made  strong  efforts — 
and  now  it  all  seemed  to  come  back  at  once.  And  try  as 
she  might  she  did  not  remember  the  right  things.  The 
things  which  came  back  to  her  were  all  wrong.  The 
times,  for  instance — so  many  of  them,— when  she  had  met 
his  eyes  looking  at  her  in  that  half-wounded,  half-angry 
way  which  was  somehow  pathetic.  No  one  could  deny — 
oh,  yes,  it  was  quite  true— that  he  had  the  most  beautiful 
eyes;  to  say  that  they  had  a  look  sometimes  such  as 
you  see  in  a  beautiful  dog's,  or  a  child's,  when  it  asks  for 
something,  might  seem  absurd,  but  it  was  true;  they 
always  seemed  to  ask  and  ask;  and  she  could  not  shut 
out  the  feeling,  even  when  he  was  not  near  her  at  all, 
that  he  was  asking  and  she  refusing,  though  neither  ut- 
tered a  word.  And  then  the  times  when  he  had  stood 
silent  near  her,  and  yet  it  had  been  as  if  he  spoke.  And 
the  times  when  they  had  passed  each  other;  and  the  times 
she  had  meant  not  to  watch  him  as  he  played  tennis,  and 
yet  somehow  had  known  how  he  looked  and  moved,  and 
that  he  was  always  alert  and  graceful  and  ready,  and  his 
voice  had  always  come  to  her  above  every  other  voice — 
not  loud,  exactly,  but  clear  and  resonant,  and  with  a  gay, 
laughing  sound.  And  one  day  a  flower  had  fallen  from 
her  belt  and  she  had  accidentally  crushed  it  with  her 
foot,  and  he  had  seen  it  across  the  lawn,  and  had  sauntered 
over  and  stood  by  it  a  moment  and  then  stooped  to  pick 
it  up — and  no  one  but  themselves  had  seen,  and  she  had 
stood  perfectly  motionless  as  if  she  had  not  seen  herself, 
and  yet  had  known  so  well  and  had  been  so  angry.  She 
was  so  sure  she  had  been  angry;  her  hands  had  trembled 
as  she  stood,  and  she  had  played  badly  all  through  the 
rest  of  the  game  and  had  lost  it  to  her  side. 

And  now !  What  could  have  been  worse  than  this 
afternoon !  She  could  feel  his  great  strong  hand  holding 
hers  yet.  She  drew  it  hastily  away  from  her  cheek  as  she 
remembered  it.  That  had  been  violence;  that  had  been 
enough  to  make  any  girl  dislike  him  and  feel  revolted ; 
and  yet,  though  he  had  held  her  with  such  strength,  he 
had  not  hurt  her;  and  in  an  instant  he  had  released  her; 
and  he  had  said  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  to 
him ;  and  he  had  gone  away  as  if  he  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "why  do  I  think  of  that  instead  of  the 
other  things?  I  do  not  understand  it.    It  is  not  natural." 
She  got  up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
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"I  am  thinking  of  him  as  if  I  liked  him,"  she  whispered, 
as  she  paced  to  and  fro,  fast  and  uncertainly.  "I  must 
not  do  that.  He  is  not  a  man  for  any  good  girl  to  like. 
Any  girl  who  was  good  and  refined  would  hate  him  !  I 
could  not  possibly  like  him.  Oh,  what  sort  of  a  girl  is  it 
who  could  know  what  I  do  and  then  like  a  man  only  be- 
cause he  is  strong  and  graceful  and  has  a — a  strange  voice 
and  beautiful  eyes?  Only  the  worst  and  most  unrefined 
girl  could  do  that.  If  I  like  him  I  must  be  as  bad  and 
indifferent  to  high  things  as  he  is.  Am  I  like  that?  I 
can  not  be !  O  mamma,  mamma  !  O  mamma,  how  could 
I  tell  you?  I  always  told  you  every  thing  before  !  I  can 
tell  nobody. 

It  became  torture  before  long.  It  was  shame,  it  was 
terror!  She  heaped  reproaches  upon  herself;  to  her  sensi- 
tive, untried,  girlish  mind  every  innocent,  involuntary 
melting  toward  him,  every  thought,  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a  crime.  It  was  something  wrong  in  herself.  All 
this  wickedness,  she  said,  had  been  lying  dormant  in  her 
nature,  and  had  only  waited  to  be  called  forth  by  some 
one  like  this.  No  one  could  be  any  worse  than  that.  She 
put  herself  upon  the  rack  and  showed  no  mercy. 

The  little,  blooming,  flowery  room  grew  darker  and 
darker.  She  was  quite  pale  and  exhausted  in  the  end; 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  her  own  reproaches,  and  yet 
again  and  again  her  heart  would  leap  as  she  remembered 
a  look,  a  word. 

She  stopped  at  last  by  the  mantel,  and  stood  there  hold- 
ine  it  with  her  hand. 

"  He  is  coarse,"  she  said,  with  a  great  effort,  huirying 
the  words  as  she  forced  them  from  her  lips.  "  He  is 
base;  he  is  dishonorable;  he  is  a  coward;  he  is  a— oh,  a 
liar !  He  is  false  and  low  in  every  thing.  He  is  con- 
temptible; he  is  cruel.  Yes,  it  is  all  true.  He  is  not 
like  a  man  at  all.    He  is  " 

And  then  some  feeling  rushed  over  her — some  strange, 
wild  protest  against  it  all,  stronger  than  herself;  and  she 
uttered  a  passionate  little  cry,  and  caught  at  the  mantel 
with  her  other  hand. 

"  Oh,  no !  no ! "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  no !  no !  no !  dearest ! 
dearest!"  And  she  burst  into  a  tempest  of  tears,  hiding 
her  face  and  shaking  with  fear  of  this  which  had  swept  all 
before  it. 

When  she  went  down  to  dinner  her  mother  looked  at 
her  anxiously. 

"  You  are  really  pale,  Nell,"  she  said.  "  You  do  not 
look  well  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  well,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  I  have 
been  going  out  a  little  too  much." 

She  often  looked  pale  after  this — so  pale  that  her 
mother's  eyes  followed  her  continually  with  bewilderment 
and  solicitude.  And  she  had  lost  more  than  her  soft 
color;  the  elasticity  of  her  spirit  seemed  to  have  left  her. 
She  played  tennis  no  more,  to  the  great  wonder  of  Marion 
and  Hester  Beverly,  who  spent  days  upon  their  lawn,  and 
with  difficulty  forbore  to  dine  with  their  racquets  under 
their  arms  and  sleep  with  them  under  their  pillows.  She 
ceased  to  take  walks  alone,  and  no  longer  went  out  sketch- 
ing. Often  when  they  had  evening  engagements  she  ex- 
cused herself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue,  and  remained  at 
home.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  she  came  down  with 
an  air  of  lassitude  and  with  slight  shadows  about  her  eyes. 

"My  dear,"  her  mother  would  say,  "you  look  as  if 
you  had  not  slept  well." 

The  first  time  she  said  this,  Nell  glanced  at  herself 
quickly  ifi  a  mirror,  and  faintly  blushed. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  very  well,  mamma,"  she  answered. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "  this  is  some- 
thing new,  isn't  it?    You  used  to  sleep  like  a  baby." 

"  I  shall  sleep  so  to-night,  perhaps,"  said  Nell. 

But  she  did  not  often  sleep  so  in  these  days;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  one  day  Marion  Beverly,  passing  the 
hedge,  racquet  over  her  shoulder,  with  Mr.  Jack  Ham- 
ilton, and  stopping  to  speak  to  her  as  she  gathered  a  few 
roses,  looked  at  her  in  some  astonishment. 

"  Nell,"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  know  how  pale  you 
are?" 

"  Oh,  don't,"  said  Nell.  "Aunt  Maria  told  me  a  few 
hours  ago  that  I  was  as  white  as  a  rag.  She  says  I  need 
exercise — ten  miles  a  day." 

But  suddenly  she  was  pale  no  longer,  a  warm  carnation 
having  spread  itself  over  her  cheek. 

"  But  you  always  had  such  a  lovely  color,"  persisted 
Marion.  "  Hester  and  I  have  hated  you  for  it  ever  since 
we  were  old  enough  to  speak.  What  have  you  been  do- 
ing? You  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hamilton.  And— how 
queer !— I  was  just  upbraiding  him  on  the  same  score." 

Mr.  Hamilton  broke  in  with  some  haste :  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  she  was  telling  me  that  I  used  to  have  a  lovely 
color." 

"You  had,"  laughed  Marion,  "when  you  came  here, 
but  now  " 

"I  was  like  a  blush  rose,"  said  Hamilton—"  a  blush 
rose.  And  now  that  you  have  rifled  me,  so  to  speak, 
you  hold  me  up  to  public  scorn  and  draw  invidious  com- 
parisons." 

But  he  did  not  smile  very  naturally  as  he  looked  across 
the  hedge  at  Nell. 

"  PerhaDS,"  said  Nell,  meeting  his  eyes  without  smiling 
at  all— "perhaps  North  Brabrant  does  not  agree  with 
you?" 


"  It  doesn't,"  he  answered,  with  brevity ;  "  so  I  am  go- 
ing away." 

Nell  dropped  a  rose  and  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into 
her  girdle. 

"  Does  your  cousin  go  with  you?"  she  asked. 

"  He  always  goes  with  me,"  he  replied,  with  a  voice 
containing  several  suggestions.  "  I  am  not  to  be  trusted 
alone.  I  should  murder  an  infant  or  set  fire  to  an  Aged 
Females'  Home." 

When  she  was  left  alone  Nell  returned  to  the  house 
with  her  roses.  She  found  her  mother  in  her  usual  seat 
in  the  bay-\v;ndow,  and  as  she  came  forward  their  eyes 
met,  though  Mrs.  Huntingdon  did  not  speak. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Nell,  "it  was  Mr.  fack  Hamil- 
ton, but  it  will  not  occur  again,  for  he  is  going  away." 

And  after  she  had  arranged  her  roses  she  went  up 
stairs  to  her  room  and  remained  there  until  luncheon. 

The  next  day  they  heard  that  the  two  Hamiltons  had 
gone  to  New  York.  Then  Nell  began  to  take  walks 
again — longer  ones  than  ever,  Mrs.  Huntingdon  noticed ; 
and  sometimes  she  played  tennis,  but  she  did  not  recovei 
her  color,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  falling  into  silences, 
from  which  she  roused  herself  with  a  slight  start  when  she 
was  spoken  to.  Secretly  Mrs.  Huntingdon  began  to  be 
very  unhappy;  she  had  never  been  unhappy  about  Nell 
before;  she  had  never  been  even  anxious;  the  girl  had 
always  been  well,  bright,  and  sweet  in  every  mood. 

The  Hamiltons  had  been  away  about  two  weeks,  when 
one  morning  Mrs.  Maria  Huntingdon  arrived  in  a  state  of 
great  dignity,  plainly  laboring  under  the  effect  of  some 
deep  offense  perpetrated  against  herself. 

"Isabel,"  she  began,  in  her  most  sonorous  voice,  "what 
is  this  I  hear  about  the  Hamiltons?" 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  Maria,"  replied  Mrs. 
Huntingdon,  half  unconsciously  glancing  at  Nell,  who 
sat  near. 

"But  it  appears  that  this  John  Hamilton  is  a  most  dis- 
reputable young  man,  that  his  cousin  supports  him  and 
watches  over  him  as  if  he  was  a  child ;  that  he  went  to 
New  York  with  him  simply  to  try  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  that  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  accom- 
plish it,  and  only  just  succeeded  in  saving  him  from  a 
frightful  scandal.  I  never  was  so  outraged  in  my  life. 
Why,  I  knew  his  father.  Fossdick  Dowlas  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine." 

Nell  laid  down  her  book  and  rose. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "I  think  I  will  order  the  phaeton 
and  go  out.  I  should  like  to  drive  to  Lulworth  and  get 
some  new  books  from  the  library." 

"Does  your  head  ache  again,  Nell?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Not  very  much,  dear,"  the  girl  answered,  "only  a 
little." 

Yet  when  she  got  into  her  phaeton  and  took  the  reins 
there  was  on  her  face  such  a  pallor  as  to  make  it  almost 
like  a  mask. 

She  saw  nothing  of  the  beautiful  road  to  Lulworth  ;  she 
scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  there.  She  looked  straight 
before  her  and  saw  nothing.  When  she  entered  the  little 
town  and  checked  her  pony  before  the  library,  she  found 
the  Beverly  carriage  there  before  her.  Hester  and  Marion 
were  turning  over  the  new  magazines,  and  greeted  her 
as  she  came  in. 

"Nell,"  said  Hester,  after  a  few  minutes' conversation — 
and  she  said  it  in  a  rather  sedate  undertone,— "have  you 
heard  any  thing  about  the  Hamiltons?" 

"I  suppose  they  are  still  in  New  York,"  said  Nell. 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Hester,  lowering  her  voice  still 
more.  "There  is  a  horrid  story  about  them — at  least 
about  Jack;  we  keep  hearing  scraps  of  it.  It  seems  that 
he  is  odious— odious — and  always  has  been— onlv  his 
cousin  has  tried  to  take  care  of  him  because  his  mother  is 
so  delicate  and  suffers  so  through  him.  Lately  he  has 
been  behaving  better.  They  really  had  hopes  of  him 
when  his  cousin  brought  him  here.  He  had  promised  and 
vowed  all  sorts  of  things.  But  suddenly  he  insisted  on 
going  to  New  York,  and  they  say  he  was  worse  than  ever. 
We  don't  know  what  he  did  ;  it  must  have  been  ghastly. 
Of  course  people  won't  tell  girls,  but  Marion  heard 
Uncle  Francis  tell  mamma  something  about  his  having 
been  turned  out  of  some  club,  by  force. 

"  Hester,"  said  Nell,  suddenly,  "why  should  we  speak 
of  it.    It  is  detestable.    I  hate  it." 

"It  makes  one  feel  cold,"  returned  Hester,  "to 
think  we  played  tennis  with  him." 

"It  was  a  mistake  in  his  cousin  to  bring  him  here," 
said  Nell. 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Marion,  eagerly,  "but  only  a  mistake. 
He  thought  he  was  doing  him  good,  and  he  really  be- 
lieved in  him  this  time.  Don't  let  us  say  a  word  against 
Will  Hamilton.  Privately,  you  know,  I  think  he  has  been 
a  goose  to  waste  himself ;  but  heroic  people— people  who 
do  things  you  admire  them  for  in  the  abstract— always  are 
geese,  more  or  less.  I  simpiy  delight  and  revel  in  Will 
Hamilton.    I  like  even  his  mistake." 

Nell  went  back  over  the  beach  road  slowly.  She  tried 
to  gather  herself  together  as  she  went.  She  wanted 
either  to  become  accustomed  to  her  pain  or  to  shake  it 
off  in  some  way  before  she  reached  North  Brabant.  It 
was  too  horrible  to  bear  and  hide. 

"  Though,  perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle,  piteous 
humbleness,  as  she  half  unconsciously  passed  her  hand 
over  her  strained  eyes— "perhaps  it  is  only  because  I  am 


not  used  to  suffering.    I  have  been  so  happy.  Perhaj 
this  is  nothing  to  what  some  people  suffer — perhaps — 
I  don't  know;  I  can  not  tell  how  I  look,  but  I  must  not 
let  mamma  see  me  feeling  like  this." 

She  did  not  look  like  herself  at  all.  A  certain  pedes- 
trian who  had  chosen  to  walk  over  from  North  Brabant, 
and  who  was  consequently  coming  toward  her — a  pedes- 
trian who  thought  he  had  reason  to  know  her  face  better 
than  any  other  man,  seeing  it,  in  the  first  moment  was  so 
struck  by  the  look  of  it  that  he  almost  stopped  short  by 
the  roadside. 

He  was  so  intent  upon  her  that  he  did  not  notice 
where  he  was  going,  and  as  she  did  not  at  first  see  him,  in 
a  moment  or  so  more  the  phaeton  approached  him  so  nearly 
that  she  glanced  up  quickly. 

What  she  saw  was  Jack  Hamilton,  as  unlike  himself  as 
she  was  unlike  herself,  pale,  haggard,  worn-out,  with  all 
the  marks  of  his  sins  upon  him,  even  his  dress  a  little  dis- 
heveled— Jack  Hamilton,  looking  at  her  with  great,  hol- 
low, beautiful  eyes. 

She  scarcely  breathed.  Her  heart  gave  one  wild  leap 
and  then  seemed  to  stand  quite  still  for  several  minutes, 
though  the  whole  crisis  only  occupied  a  few  seconds. 
The  most  terrible  thing  a  woman  with  a  tender  soul  can 
be  compelled  to  do  she  did:  she  saw  him  make  an  in- 
voluntary motion  with  his  hand  as  if  to  lift  his  hat;  she 
let  her  unanswering  eyes  rest  upon  him  for  a  moment, 
turned  them  away  and  drove  past,  leaving  him  standing  on 
the  wayside — standing  actually  stock-still. 

Before  she  had  left  him  six  yards  behind  she  was  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  her  lips  were  quivering,  and  her 
eyes  were  blind  with  tears. 

"  I  never  was  obliged  to  do  any  thing  like  that  before," 
she  said,  breathlessly.  "Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thing — it  is  cruel ; 
but  it  is  right.  It  is  women  who  must — who  must  do  it. 
But,  oh  !  was  it  right  for  me?  " 

She  had  never  found  it  so  hard  to  face  her  mother's  soft 
eyes  as  she  did  when  she  reached  home.  She  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  her  drive  had  not  cured  the  headache  and 
that  it  was  in  fact  a  little  worse. 

"I  think,  dear,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon  said,  "you  had  bet- 
ter lie  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  your  room."  And 
she  went  up  stairs  with  her  and  arranged  her  pillows  for 
her,  and  gave  her  the  tea  herself,  and  then  shaded  the 
room  and  came  and  stood  by  her  a  moment,  laying  her 
hand  softly  on  her  forehead. 

"You  never  used  to  have  headaches,  Nell,  dear,"  she 
said. 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Nell,  in  the  lowest  of  humble 
voices. 

"I  think  you  must  see  Dr.  Bennett." 
"Oh,  no,  mamma,  dear;  it  is  not  bad  enough  for 
that." 

"How  would  you  like  a  change,  Nell?  We  could  go  to 
the  mountains." 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  Nell  turned 
her  face  a  little  and  kissed  her  mother's  wrist. 

"  Perhaps— perhaps,"  she  said.  "  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  I  do  not  get  better.  But  I  shall  be 
better,  dear;  I  shall  be  down  to  dinner;  you  will  see." 
And  she  kissed  the  slender  wrist  again. 

She  did  come  down  to  dinner,  still  looking  pale,  but 
very  pretty  and  soft-eyed,  and  being  dressed,  her 
mother  fancied,  with  a  little  more  than  usual  care.  She 
had  put  on  a  new  white  dress,  whose  lace  ruffles  and  jabots 
were  lighted  with  loops  and  knots  of  daffodil-colored  rib- 
bon ;  and  in  fact  she  had  chosen  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  make  less  of  the  shadows  under  her  lashes. 

Perhaps  it  did  so,  for  at  last  she  pursuaded  her  mother 
that  she  must  keep  the  engagement  she  had  for  the  even- 
ing, leaving  her  at  home  to  enjoy  her  convalescence. 

"Only  because  I  want  to  be  idle,"  she  said,  "and  be- 
cause I  am  a  little  tired  of  lights  and  people  and  music." 

But  somehow  the  house  seemed  very  still  after  the  car- 
riage rolled  down  the  road,  and  she  could  not  even  hear 
the  distant  sound  of  the  wheels.  And  the  rooms  seemed 
very  empty  and  the  hours  before  her  very  long.  She 
wondered  what  she  should  do  with  them,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  almost  wished  she  had  not  remained.  She  took 
up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  It  contained  an  intensely 
sad  love  story,  whose  hero  was  a  man  with  a  pathetic 
grievance;  he  was  very  interesting,  and  treated  with  the 
crudest  injustice  by  everybody.  She  read  a  few  pages 
and  laid  the  book  down.  It  seemed  to  be  illustrated 
with  a  haggard  face,  staring  at  her  with  a  blank,  stunned 
look  in  its  tired,  hollow  eyes.  Then  she  went  to  the 
piano.  A  song  stood  open  upon  it.  It  was  Tosti's  Ti 
Rapirei."  She  began  mechanically  to  read  about  the 
words : 

"Ah  se  tu  (ossi  meco, 
Nclla  barchcttabruna 
Che  al  raggio  delta  luna 
Vedi  pel  mar  fuggir 
Ti  rapirei  mio  ben." 

Her  voice  fell  and  broke.  She  suddenly  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"Why  do  they  write  such  things?" she  said.  "Why  is 
it  all  about — that?" 

The  room  was  so  still— too  still — so  still  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  silence  of  it.  As  she  drew  near  the  window 
she  saw  that  the  grounds  were  bathed  in  moonlight,  and 
that  a  quivering  pathway  of  silver  and  p«arl  crossed  the 
sea. 
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"I  will  go  and  look  at  the  water,"  she  said.  "It  will  be 
cool;  and  at  least-there  will  be  some  sound  there." 

She  was  upon  the  lawn  the  next  moment. 

At  the  edge,  which  sloped  down  to  the  terrace  above 
the  beach,  there  stood  a  little  vine-colored  arbor.  She 
meant  to  go  there,  but  did  not  enter  it  at  first.  She  stood 
a  few  moments  upon  the  grass,  looking  out  at  the  great 
beauty  spread  before  her — at  the  white  beach,  at  the 
shimmering  molten  silver,  at  the  deep  stillness  of  the  dark 
blue  sky  where  the  great  fair  moon  sailed. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a  little  heart-wrung 
tone,  "how  can  any  one  be  so  wicked?  It  must  be 
a  bad  heart — a  bad  heart."  The  words  died  on  her 
lips,  because  she  heard  an  approaching  sound.  It  was  the 
sound  of  slow  footsteps  on  the  terrace  below.  A  man 
was  coming  toward  her;  a  man  who  was  tall 
and  young  and  who  had  square  shoulders.  If 
his  head  had  not  been  bent  he  would  have 
seen  her;  but  his  head  was  bent,  as  if  he  was  de- 
pressed or  in  deep  thought ;  and  as  he  walked  he  dragged 
at  his  mustache  with  melancholy  fierceness.  Nell  turned 
and  fled  into  the  arbor.  Only  a  few  steps,  and  she  stood 
concealed  and  safe  behind  the  leaves,  but  she  stood  with 
her  hand  at  her  side,  her  heart  making  little  leaps. 

It  was  Jack  Hamilton. 

[  To  be  concluded  next  week.} 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  UV  FLORA  HAINES  APPONY1. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  a  gentleman  celebrated  among 
local  men  of  science,  contributes  the  following  notes  on 
three  interesting  subjects : 

Fungi. 

Of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life,  fungi  must  ever 
occupy  the  most  prominent  position,  not  only  for  their 
economic  value,  but  also  for  their  destructive  qualities  as 
well.  Fungi  are  noted  for  their  rapidity  of  growth  and 
their  extensive  distribution.  No  other  plants  grow  with 
such  rapidity,  as  instanced  in  the  mushroom  and  the 
puff-ball,  which  spring  up  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  sin- 
gle night. 

Many  species  are  valuable  for  food,  of  which  the  mush- 
room is  most  familiar  as  a  table  delicacy.  Another,  the 
puff-ball  ( Lycoperdon ),  is  a  still  more  delicate  and  palata- 
ble article  of  food,  while  many  of  the  despised  toad-stools 
may  serve  as  table  delicacies  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  identify  them  and  to  separate  them  from  those 
which  are  known  to  be  noxious.  With  but  little  trouble 
one  may  learn  which  are  edible  and  which  are  poisonous, 
and  in  this  way  may  utilize  a  portion  of  the  hundreds  of 
tons  which  are  now  annually  wasted. 

There  are  several  species  of  fungi  which  are  a  terrible 
pest  to  the  farmer.  The  most  notable  is  the  red  rust 
(Puccinia  graminis),  which  greatly  impairs  and  some- 
times entirely  destroys  the  wheat.  This  appears,  after  a 
foggy  morning,  as  a  brown  or  reddish  rust  attached  to  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  the  wheat,  and  by  cutting  off  the 
nutriment  of  the  plant  materially  diminishes  the  yield  of 
wheat. 

Another  species  (P.  infestum),  causes  the  blight  in  the 
potato,  often  destroying  a  whole  field  in  a  single  night. 
This  fungus,  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
has  caused  many  millions  of  dollars  damage  in  other 
countries. 

Still  other  species  produce  the  pea  blight,  the  rose 
blight,  and  a  vast  number  of  forms  of  vegetable  pest,  while 
the  trees  of  the  forest  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  these  insidious  pests. 

The  giant  spruce  of  the  mountain  forest  is  often  de- 
stroyed by  the  stealthy  encroaches  of  a  fungus  (  Dwdalia 
vorax)  which  finds  its  way  into  the  trunk  of  the  living 
tree,  and  in  a  few  years  accomplishes  its  destruction. 
The  beautiful  firs  also  yield  to  the  same  malefic  influence, 
and  are  killed  by  the  thousand. 

Another  species  ( Merultus  lachrymons )  attacks  the 
fallen  monarchs  of  the  forest  and  soon  reduces  them  to 
dust.  In  this  instance  the  fungus  seems  to  serve  a  benefi- 
cent purpose,  as  by  this  means  the  fallen  wood  is  re- 
solved into  its  original  elements  and  is  turned  to  use  in 
fostering  the  growth  of  other  plants. 

The  number  of  species  of  fungi  now  known  and  de- 
scribed must  be  nearly  or  quite  thirty  thousand,  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  enough  which  are  still  practically  unknown 
to  swell  the  number  to  eighty  thousand  or  more,  so  that 
the  subject  presents  a  wide  field  tor  study  and  discovery. 

The  student  is  recommended,  in  gathering  specimens, 
to  keep  that  portion  of  the  wood  or  bark  or  plant  to  which 
the  fungus  is  attached.  Large  fungoid  growths  should  be 
carefully  dried  for  preservation. 

Cook's  Hand-book  of  Fungi  is  the  only  available  au- 
thority which  treats  upon  the  subject. 


Fresh-Water 

This  family  of  plants  embraces  all  of  those  forms  of 
vegetable  life  which  we  observe  in  inland  waters.  They 
are  found  in  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  green  scum  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools,  as  well  as  in  those 
silken  filaments  which  are  found  so  abundantly  in  run- 
ning streams,  swaying  backward  and  forward  in  the  chang- 


ing current.  They  fringe  the  pebbly  shore  with  a  delight- 
ful green;  they  invest  the  rocks  of  the  waterfall  with  a 
coating  of  various  hues;  and  they  cover  our  garden  walks 
and  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  during  the  rainy  season,  with 
a  carpet  of  green. 

All  of  these  delicate  and  minute  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  together  with  the  fungi,  require  a  microscope  for  their 
study,  and  when  observed  under  the  lens  they  will  be 
found  to  present  pictures  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Cook's  Presh-ll  'ater  A/g<v,  London,  is  a  beautiful  but 
costly  illustrated  work  which  treats  the  subject  compre- 
hensively. 

Lichens. 

Of  these  plants  we  have  a  large  number  of  species,  but 
few  of  which  have  been  carefully  studied.  Many  of  these 
are  showy  and  lovely  objects;  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
is  the  Evemia  vulpina,  the  familiar  sulphur-colored  lichen 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Still  another,  of  a  gray 
color,  hangs  in  festoons  from  the  oaks  of  our  valleys, 
while  several  others  attach  themselves  to  the  fences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-shore.  Many,  and  indeed  all  of  these, 
will  well  repay  thorough  study ;  and  several  of  them  are 
useful  as  furnishing  valuable  dyes  for  coloring  cloth. 

The  best  authority  on  lichens,  in  the  world,  is  Profes- 
sor Tucker,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts;  and  this  ardent 
scientist  has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  freely  identify- 
ing specimens  sent  to  him  by  young  students  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Entomology. 

No  branch  of  Natural  Science  presents  such  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  for  study  on  this  coast  as  that  of  Ento- 
mology. It  is  roughly  estimated  that  ten  thousand  known 
species  of  insects  are  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  fully 
ten  thousand  more  still  remain  to  be  identified  or  named. 

Aside  from  the  discoveries  to  be  made  and  the  honors 
to  be  achieved  in  assisting  in  the  classification  of  this  vast 
tribe  of  Liliputian  strangers,  a  study  of  their  habits,  their 
varying  characteristics,  their  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence, their  habitations,  and  manner  of  rearing  their 
young,  as  well  as  their  curious  social  intercourse,  opens  a 
fascinating  field  of  inquiry.  Some  insects,  like  the  bee, 
the  wasp,  the  hornet,  and  the  ant,  are  socialists,  and  live 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  with  a  perfect  code 
of  government  and  admirable  penal  laws.  Others  lead  a 
vagabond  existence,  living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  for 
this  latter  class  the  salubrious  climate  of  our  state  must 
offer  a  delightful  refuse.  Others  still  are  wonderful  trav- 
elers, and  flit  through  the  air  or  journey  over  the  ground 
for  long  distances.  They  are  sometimes  pests  and  some- 
times blessings;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  would  diminish  their  annoyances  in 
the  one  case,  or  increase  our  appreciation  of  their  services 
in  the  other. 

Dr.   Behr,  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  first  authority  upon  Ento 
mology  on  this  coast,  has  kindly  prepared  the  following 
simple  and  practical  suggestions  for  beginners  in  the  study : 

METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  INSECTS,  SPIDERS,  AND  CRUS- 
TACEA. 

The  implements  required  are  a  butterfly  net,  a  sack 
fastened  to  a  stick,  to  be  drawn  through  the  grass;  a 
strong  stick  to  knock  against  branches,  and  an  umbrella, 
to  be  placed  underneath  the  branches,  to  receive  the 
falling  insects. 

In  handling  hymenoptera  (wasps,  bees,  hornets),  the  col- 
lector had  better  protect  the  hands  with  gloves. 

Most  insects  have  to  be  collected  on  flowers  and  leaves. 
Beetles  are  most  frequently  found  underneath  stones, 
logs,  dried  dung,  in  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  in 
toad-stools.  Spiders  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  on 
fences  or  about  wooden  walls.  Crustaceous  animals 
(wood-lice,  shrimps,  etc.),  in  water  or  moist  places. 

TREATMENT  OF  SPECIMENS. 

Spiders,  Crustacea,  and  under  some  circumstances 
beetles  and  bugs,  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol.  Most  of 
the  insects  are  best  killed  in  a  poison-glass,  which  is  ajar 
or  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  whose  bottom  a  piece  of 
cyanide  is  fastened  down  with  a  coating  of  gypsum, 
through  which  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the  deadly  chem- 
ical readily  find  their  way.  On  account  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  cyanide,  the  preparation  of  this  bottle  must 
be  left  to  the  druggist.  It  is  necessary  to  always  handle 
the  bottle  with  great  care,  and  when  carried  out  on  ex- 
cursions it  must  not  be  placed  in  the  same  pocket  or  case 
with  the  lunch. 

Butterflies,  wasps,  flies,  darning-needles,  bugs,  grass- 
hoppers, and  acada  are  best  wrapped  singly  in  en- 
velopes, and  are  either  pinned  to  a  card  immediately 
after  returning  home  or  are  left  in  the  paper,  to  be  used 
for  exchange  with  other  entomologists.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  name  of  the  insect  must  be  wTitten  on  the  paper. 
Beetles,  wasps,  flies,  etc.,  have  to  be  prepared  by  ex- 
panding their  wings  on  a  piece  of  wood.  This  can  be 
done  only  while  they  are  still  soft ;  and  they  must  remain 
in  this  position  until  they  are  dry,  when  they  can  be  re- 
moved and  put  into  place  in  a  collection.  Caterpillars 
and  other  larva?  are  taken  home  alive  and  fed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  on  which  they  have  been  found.  Fresh 
leaves  must  be  provided  every  day.  On  the  ground  of 
the  box  must  be  placed  some  sawdust,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  caterpillars,  which  hide  in  the  ground  for  transforma- 
tion. 


•■The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  pari  of  this  city,  slate  or  country,  lor  $2.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  tliree  months,  for  lilty  cents. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  first  mention  of  a  fire  engine  in  the  official  records 
of  New  York  appears  in  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Common  Council,  November  18,  1730.  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  buy  two  complete  fire  engines,  of  London  make, 
for  the  protection  of  New  York  against  fire.  Pictures  of 
the  two  engines  which  were  bought  at  that  time  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  the  pictures  resembles  a  Chinese  junk 
on  wheels, and  the  other  looks  like  a  square  cook  stove 
with  the  sides  blown  out.  Anthony  Lamb  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  fire  engines,  and  his  salary  was  twelve 
pounds  a  year.  The  first  engine-house  was  built  in 
Broad  street,  in  1736,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Legis- 
lature, upon  the  petition  of  the  Council,  authorized  the 
appointment  of  twenty-four  able-bodied  men,  to  serve  as 
firemen  and  to  "work  and  play  the  engines."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department.  The 
manufacture  of  fire  engines  in  New  York  did  not  begin 
until  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  it  was  many  years 
before  the  home-made  engines  reached  a  satisfactory  state 
of  efficiency.  In  1840  the  Mechanics'  Institute  offered  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  plan  of  a  steam  fire  engine.  The 
medal  was  won  by  John  Ericsson. 

The  favorite  localities  and  old  landmarks  of  the  fire 
laddies  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  have  been  al- 
most entirely  changed  in  character.  The  most  popular 
rendezvous  of  the  boys  used  to  be  that  section  of  the  city 
bounded  by  Grand  street,  Broadway,  Bowery,  and 
Chatham  street,  and  familiarly  known  as  "The  Five 
Points."  A  respectable  class  of  people  resided  in  that 
locality  at  the  time  spoken  of.  The  fire  laddies  were  not 
over  fastidious  in  dress  or  manners,  but  as  a  class  they 
were  honest,  plucky,  and  loyal  to  their  respective  com- 
panies. They  were  a  hardy  and  muscular  set  of  men, 
and  at  no  time  were  any  of  them  averse  to  fistic  en- 
counters. Disputes  between  different  engine  companies 
were  usually  settled  by  combats  in  which  each  company 
was  represented  by  a  single  champion.  It  used  to  be 
fashionable  for  some  one  of  the  members  of  a  fire  com- 
pany to  keep  a  public  house  ne5r  where  the  engine  was 
located.  That  public  house  became  at  once  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  members  of  the  company  to  w  hich  the  land- 
lord belonged.  Sunday  was  visiting  day  with  all  of  the 
companies.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  see  in  one  drinking  resort  representatives  of  six 
or  eight  different  engine  companies  sipping  their  toddy, 
smoking  their  pipes  and  cigars,  and  talking  of  the  last 
fire. 

The  favorite  resort  for  ambitious  engine  companies, 
when  anxious  to  test  the  throwing  capacities  of  their  ma- 
chines, was  the  Liberty  Pole,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Riley's  Pole,"  at  the  corner  of  West  Broadway  and 
Franklin  street.  This  pole  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
chief  landmarks  of  the  city.  It  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  high,  being  the  highest  liberty  pole  on 
the  island.  It  was  first  erected  on  Washington's  birthday, 
in  1834,  struck  by  lightning  in  1835,  and  replaced  the 
same  year.  It  was  taken  down  in  1858,  in  compliance 
with  the  increasing  demand  of  business  in  that  locality. 
The  traditional  Bowery  boy,  of  whom  so  many  stories 
have  been  told,  practically  became  extinct  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  A  few- 
lingering  counterparts  of  the  character  made  famous  by 
Chanfrau's  impersonation  of  "  Mose"  may  now  and  then 
be  seen,  but  the  real  snap  and  spirit  of  the  Bowery 
"  tough"  of  one  or  two  generations  ago  has  now  only  an 
exceptional  existence.  The  story  of  Thackeray's  encoun- 
ter with  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Bowery  boy  at  the 
corner  of  Bowery  and  Canal  street  one  night  has  been 
frequently  told.  The  gray-haired  novelist  approached 
Mose  with  an  inviting  smile,  and  said :  "My  friend,  I 
should  like  to  go  to  Broadway."  "That's  all  right," 
said  the  Bowery  boy,  patronizingly;  "you  can  go,  son- 
ny, if  you  won't  stay  too  long." 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old-time  firemen  was 
James  Gulick,  who  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
department  in  1831.  He  was  a  brave  and  powerful  man, 
and  he  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  under  him. 
When  he  was  removed  for  political  reasons  in  1836,  nine 
tenths  of  the  members  of  the  department  resigned.  The 
news  of  Gulick's  removal  was  made  public  while  the 
Union  market  at  Houston  and  Second  streets  was  in 
flames.  Nearly  all  of  the  firemen  at  once  quit  work  and 
prepared  to  leave  the  scene.  The  fire  was  at  its  height, 
and  there  were  fears  that  the  conflagration  would  spread 
and  do  great  damage.  The  indignant  firemen,  however, 
refused  to  return  to  their  engines  and  their  pipes  until 
Gulick  made  a  personal  appeal  to  them,  and,  practicing 
what  he  deemed  a  pardonable  deception,  assured  them 
that  he  had  not  been  removed.  Subsequently  Gulick's 
friends  nominated  him  for  Register,  and  elected  him  by  a 
majority  of  6,054  over  the  Tammany  candidate.  The 
Gulick  campaign  was  a  very  exciting  episode  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  city. — New  York  Times. 


It  is  in  the  blunt  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in  the  dis- 
eased habit,  in  the  hardened  conscience,  that  men  be- 
come vulgar.  They  are  forever  vulgar,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  incapable  of  sympathy,  of  quick  un- 
derstanding of  what  may  be  called  the  "tact"  or  touch- 
faculty  of  body  and  soul ;  that  tact  which  the  Mimosa  has 
in  trees,  which  the  pure  woman  has  above  all  creatures — 
fineness  and  fullness  of  sensation,  the  guide  and  sanctifier 
of  reason  itself.  Reason  can  but  determine  what  is  true; 
it  is  the  God-given  passion  of  humanity  which  alone  can 
recognize  what  God  has  made  good. — Ruskin. 


A  report  comes  from  Rome  that  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder 
has  broken  the  bones  of  his  right  hand,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall.  His  left  hand  is  useless,  so  that  unless  the  sur- 
geons can  restore  his  right  the  career  in  art  of  a  very  able 
painter  is  closed, 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


'HE  ROYS  AND  GIRLS'  AID  SOCIETY 


BY  CHARLES  A.  MURDOCH.. 


All  friends  of  wise  reform  and  judicious  benevolence 
must  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  the  organization  whose 
proposed  building  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  This  view 
of  the  exterior  is  from  the  original  plan  prepared  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Clinton  Day,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  Crocker.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
modify  the  structure  to  the  extent  of  using  wood 
(with  a  urick  foundation)  instead  of  stone  and  brick  for 
the  basement  and  first  stories,  but  the  general  outline  and 
appearance  will  be  as  presented.  The  building  is  now 
under  contract.  It  will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Grove 
and  Baker  streets,  near  the  Park  entrance,  on  the  five 
double  fifty-vara  lots  presented  to  the  society  by  Hon. 
James  G.  Fair.  The  dimensions  will  be  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  five  feet.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  the 
kitchen  and  main  dining-room,  store-room,  coal-room, 
bath-room,  and  swimming  tank,  pantries,  etc.,  and  a 
workshop. 

The  first  story  will  be  a  large  assembly  or  school  room, 
the  offices,  a  parlor,  two  or  three  bed-rooms,  a  bath-room, 
and  two  dormitories  for  girls,  to  be  used  until  a  separate 
building  is  provided,  in  case  it  is  found  necessary.  The 
second  story  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  dormitories,  with 
officers'  rooms  communicating,  a  sick-room,  and  two 
"  lock-ups."  The  third  story  will  remain  undivided  for  the 
present.  The  building  will  be  as  unlike  the  conventional 
"  institutional  "  structure  as  the  society  is  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary institution  where  children  are  simply  impounded.  It 
is  intended  merely  as  a  temporary  home — a  resting  place 
between  neglect,  abuse,  or  misfortune,  and  a  real  home 
where  the  natural  conditions  under  which  a  child  should 
grow  up  can  be  found.  The  entire  cost  of  construction, 
$3i,oco,  is  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  who 
have  been  generous  friends  of  the  society  for  many  years. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  important  era  in  its  history 
to  refer  briefly  to  its  beginning  and  growth.  The  Boys 
and  Girls' Aid  Society  dates  from  1874.  It  was  organized 
to  pursue  in  this  city  and  state  the  methods  of  child-sav- 
ing so  successful  in  New  York  under  Mr.  Brace's  man- 
agement of  tne  Children's  Aid  Society.  Rev.  William  M. 
Meserve  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  his  influence  secured  a  superintendent  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  George  M.  Johnson. 

It  was  found  that  a  full-fledged  society  could  not  be 
spoken  into  being.  Growth  was  conspicuously  essential. 
New  problems  were  presented  here,  and  some  modifica- 
tion of  methods  was  found  necessary  as  experience  was 
gained.  The  general  end  of  helpfulness,  not  aid  in  the 
form  of  charity,  then  established  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained. At  first  the  work  was  largely  local — an  effort  to 
surround  the  neglected  with  good  influences. 

Rooms  were  opened  on  Minna  street,  and  the  swarming 
children  of  the  neighborhood  called  in.  Innocent  recre- 
ation, bright  entertainments,  and  a  comfortable  reading- 
room,  drew  them  from  the  street  corners  and  the  demorali- 
zation of  corner  groceries.  Places  were  found  for  boys 
wanting  work,  and  the  homeless  were  provided  for.  Very 
rough  and  noisy  were  these  first  converts,  and  always 
ready  for  mischief.  It  was  soon  evident  that  much  good 
could  be  done,  and  that  a  better  equipment  was  needed.  At 


this  juncture  a  liberal  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Mr. 
Alvinza  Hayward  enabled  the  society  to  pay  for  a  small 
house  and  lot  on  Clementina  street,  and  to  take  fresh 
courage.  A  gymnasium  and  bathing-tank  was  added,  a 
very  fair  free  library  was  established,  a  sewing-school,  a 
temperance  society,  a  savings  bank,  and  various  other 
helps  were  maintained.  The  support  of  the  Society  was 
on  the  whole  encouraging.  A  branch  was  opened  011 
Jackson  street,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  both  could  not 
be  maintained  on  the  available  income.  The  branch 
was  abandoned,  and  the  work  confined  to  Clementina 
street,  where  the  necessity  for  more  room  became 
so  imperative  that  the  present  three-story  building  was 
erected.  In  the  process  of  time  and  the  evolution  of 
wisdom  it  was  determined  to  call  to  the  board  of  trustees 
a  number  of  ladies.  The  work  at  first  confined  to  boys 
had  been  extended  to  girls,  and  it  was  felt  that  in  many 
respects  women  were  needed.  The  effect  was  magical. 
They  were  prompt  and  constant  in  attendance  as 
trustees,  and  took  an  interest  so  active  and  aggressive  that 
it  was  soon  communicated  to  many  who  had  never  before 
been  reached.  Contributions  were  freer,  benefits  more 
frequent— in  fact  the  community  smiled  upon  the  enter- 
prise. Much  of  the  improved  standing  of  the  society  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  A.  McF.  Davis,  its  second  president, 
whose  critical  judgment  and  sound  sense  corrected  some 
weaknesses  which  had  grown  up,  and  who  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  through  Mr/ Brace  of  New  York  the 
services  of  Mr.  Edmond  T.  Dooley,  the  present  superin- 
tendent. During  his  adminstration,  of  nearly  four  years, 
the  work  of  the  society  has  been  vigorously  extended.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  cover  all  the  ground  occupied, 
and  a  choice  was  made  to  do  well  and  thoroughly  the 
work  most  urgently  called  for — that  of  rescuing,  protect- 
ing, and  providing  for  homeless,  neglected  or  abused 
children. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  end  sought  by  the 
society,  and  the  methods  followed,  represent  the  most 
advanced  thought  of  the  age  upon  the  subject — preven- 
tion of  crime  through  prevention  of  the  criminal ;  edu- 
cation in  the  family,  not  in  institutions;  the  cultivation 
of  self-reliance  and  industry,  not  the  inculcation  of  the 
pauper  spirit;  forming  the  child,  not  waiting  to  reform 
the  man.  Similar  work  is  being  done  in  all  the  impor- 
tant centers  of  our  land,  but  the  result  here  is  especially 
important  by  reason  of  its  being  the  solitary  hope  of  a 
great  state.  California  is  almost  alone  in  having  no  state 
home  or  school  of  any  kind  where  an  erring  child  may  be 
helped  to  a  better  life.  The  grand  results  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Michigan  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water  have  been  lost  upon  our  legislators.  There  is,  out- 
side of  this  city,  absolutely  no  place  within  our  borders  to 
which  an  unruly,  uncontrollable  boy  can  be  sent,  except- 
ing the  county  jails  or  the  state  prisons.  Here  he  may  be 
committed  to  the  Industrial  School,  which  seems  to  be 
sure  ruin.  Accordingly,  private  effort  must  do  what  pub- 
lic spirit  is  too  feeble  to  accomplish,  and  so  this  local  or- 
ganization has  grown  to  be  in  a  measure  the  reliance  of 
the  state. 

In  illustration  of  the  close  and  careful  management  of 
the  society,  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  the  average  cost  per 
meal  of  forty  thousand  meals  given  in  a  year  has  been  2.46 
cents,  the  food  being  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Among  the  nine  hundred  children  who  were  helped  in 
various  ways  during  the  year  covered  by  the  last  annual 


report,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  were"  taken  directly 
from  courts  and  prisons,  either  informally  or  by  commit- 
ment. 

Absolute  failures  are  very  rare.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  children  do  well.  No  better  proof  of  the  good  and 
of  the  hopefulness  of  the  work  need  be  asked  than  the 
letters  from  the  children,  specimens  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Child  and  State,  the  quarterly  journal  issued  by 
the  society.  The  following  recent  cases  may  be  of  more 
interest  than  any  general  statements  or  arguments : 

Boy  committed  under  Section  1,388,  in  1884,  returned 
to  his  home,  and  committed  again  in  April,  1885 ;  sent  to 
a  home  and  returned  to  us.  Sent  again  last  June,  and 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  His  last  letter  reads  as  10I- 
lows: 

-,  December  25,  1885. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Dooley— Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  very  kind 
letter  and  Christmas  card  to-day.  Iam  much  pleased  that  you 
remembered  me  when  you  have  so  many  boys  and  girls  to  think 
of  and  write  to.  I  see  that  you  are  to  have  a  new  home,  and  that 
you  now  have  more  boys  and  girls  than  you  have  room  for.  I 
wish  you  could  find  as  good  a  home  for  all  the  children  as 

you  found  for  me  I  have  on  my  new  $14  suit,  and  it 

fits  fine.  I  had  some  Chistmas  presents  to-day.  I  am  well 
and  happy.    Remember  me  to  the  boys.  Good-bye. 

Several  months  ago  a  boy  was  sent  from  Oregon,  com- 
mitted to  us  for  a  year.  He  was  described  as  "a  boy 
with  as  bad  a  record  as  any  in  Portland."  He  remained 
two  months  and  a  half  with  us,  and  was  then  sent  to  a 
lady  in  an  interior  county.  What  she  thinks  of  him  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter : 

 ,  I  an  nary  4, 1886. 

Mr.  DOOLEY — Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  let  you  know  how  my 
little  boy  is  getting  along.  He  is  all  that  I  could  wish.  I  never 
saw  a  better  child.  He  has  a  lovely  disposition — kind,  loving, 
and  obedient.  I  have  never  had  to  punish  him.  He  is  not  only 
fond  of  school.  I  teach  him  at  home  this  winter.  I  received  a 
letter 'from  his  mother  a  few  days  ago.    She  says  you  only  had 

the  custody  of   for  one  year.    Please  write  me  when  and 

how  you  came  by  him.  I  feel  somewhat  worried.  I  have  come 
to  love'.him  already  as  though  he  were  my  own  child,  and  I  leel 
as  though  it  would  be  hard  to  part  with  him  should  his  parents 
claim  him  in  a  year.    Yours,  truly,   

Cases  like  these  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  al- 
most daily  such  letters  are  received,  giving  cheer  in  the 
midst  of  efforts  that  in  many  phases  are  exceedingly  try- 
ing, and  where  such  encouragement  is  sorely  needed. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  1885  seventy-eight  boys 
and  girls  were  received  into  the  home;  sixty-seven  of 
these  were  disposed  of,  thirty-three  of  them  being  sent  to 
homes.  There  now  remain  with  us  fifty  children— a 
much  larger  number  than  we  can  at  present  properly  pro- 
vide for.  The  legal  commitmerUs  for  December  were 
five  from  the  city  and  four  from  other  counties.  In  view 
of  the  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done,  the  extended  at- 
tention the  society  is  receiving  and  the  new  friends  it  is 
gaining  are  very  gratifying. 

Patient,  faithful  work  always  tells  sooner  or  later.  The 
support  of  the  society  during  these  twelve  years  has  often 
been  difficult  to  secure.  Voluntary  contributions  are  an 
uncertain  source  of  income  at  best,  but  apparently  the 
more  the  society  does  and  spends  the  more  it  finds  to 
spend.  In  addition  to  the  superb  gifts  of  the  lot  and  the 
new  building,  four  thousand  dollars  was  placed  in  the 
treasury  from  a  bequest  of  the  late  William  Sharon ;  and 
at  Christmas,  among  other  gifts,  Senator  Fair  contributed 
one  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ON  MR.  DOB  SON'S  NEW  BOOK. 


A  little  of  Horace,  a  little  of  Prior, 

A  sketch  of  a  milkmaid,  a  lay  of  the  squire — 

These,  these  are  on  draught  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lvre!" 

A  child  in  bine  ribbons  that  sings  to  herself, 
A  talk  of  the  books  on  the  Sheraton  shelf, 
A  sword  of  the  Stuarts,  a  wig  of  theGuelph; 

A  lai,  a  pantoum,  a  ballade,  a  rondeau, 

A  pastel  by  Greuze,  and  a  sketch  by  Moreau, 

And  the  chimes  of  the  rhymes  that  sing  sweet  as  they  go 

A  (an,  and  a  folio,  a  ringlet,  a  glove, 

'Neath  a  dance  by  Laguerre  on  the  ceiling  above, 

And  a  dream  of  the  days  when  the  bard  was  in  love; 

A  scent  of  dead  roses,  a  glance  at  a  pun, 

A  toss  of  old  powder,  a  glint  of  the  sun — 

They  meet  in  the  volume  that  Dobson  has  done! 

If  there's  more  that  the  heart  of  a  man  can  desire, 
He  may  search  in  his  Swinburne  for  tury  and  fire; 
If  he's  wise,  he'll  alight  at  "  the  Sipn  of  the  Lyre  !'' 

Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  LATH  BOOM  IX  SILVER  STAR. 


BY  ROBERT  DUNCAN  MILNE. 


Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  broad  facts  con- 
nected with  the  late  boom  in  Silver  Star.  Not  that 
this  particular  stock  had  attained  any  undue  prominence 
in  mining  circles  during  the  last  vear,  but  that  unscrupu- 
lous parties  had  so  manipulated  it  as  to  cause  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  market,  and  to  depress  the  value  of  other 
California  stocks  then  under  the  quest  of  millionaire 
eastern  buyers. 

We  should  premise  matters  by  saying  that,  though  we 
as  a  community  are  by  no  means  unused  to  those  sudden 
rises  and  falls  of  mining  stock  which  occur  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, and  which  only  too  frequently  have  no  basis  to 
stand  upon,  the  sudden  excitement  in  Silver  Star  of  No- 
vember 23d  was  totally  unprecedented  in  i  s  nature  and  in 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it.  To  say  that 
there  never  has  been  in  the  past  a  stock  excitement 
resting  apparently  on  a  better  and  more  authen- 
tic foundation,  and  that  there  never  was  a  more 
sudden,  complete  and  disastrous  collapse  than  that 
which  succeeded,  is  merely  to  give  utterance  to  a  melan- 
choly truism  regarding  an  event  that  carried  ruin  and 
poverty  in  its  wake  to  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens. 
That  the  whole  thing  was  demonstrated,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward,  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  deep- 
laid  and  ingenious  conspiracy,  only  aggravated  the  fact 
that  as  yet  no  clew  has  been  found  to  the  identity  of  the 
perpetrators.  All  the  evidence,  internal  and  otherwise, 
goes  to  show  that  the  officials  and  others  having  large 
interests  in  the  mine  must  be  exculpated  from  any  con- 
nection with  this  stupendous  fraud,  as  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  scintilla  of  fact  to  prove  that  they  profited  in 
any  manner  by  the  event,  some  of  them,  indeed,  being 
amongst  the  heaviest  losers.  Those  who  really  profited,  or 
are  supposed  to  have  profited,  are  unfortunately  unknow  n, 
facts  going  to  show  that  they  were  in  all  probability  perfect 
strangers  in  the  city,  who  simply  carried  out  their  plans 
and  retired,  without  leaving  any  clew  to  the  disposition  of 
their  ill-gotten  spoils. 

If  the  following  statements,  made  at  the  time  by  gen- 
tlemen unwittingly  and  innocently  connected  with  the 
affair,  are  of  any  use  in  detecting  their  identity,  we  shall 
be  glad  that  we  have  been  of  some  service  in  the  premises 
by  reproducing  them. 

I. 

Statemen  t  of  Paul  Dollinger,  stockbroker,  of  the  firm  of 
Dollinger  &  Whately,  Pine  street,  San  Francisco: 
"I  recollect  perfectly  the  stock  excitement  of  the  23d 
of  the  present  month,  and  my  own  connection  with  it.  I 
shall  begin  by  going  back  two  weeks,  to  the  10th  of  No- 
vember. On  the  forenoon  of  the  10th,  w  hile  sitting  in 
my  office,  a  stranger  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  heavily 
bearded — unusually  heavily  bearded  -keen-looking  man, 
of  I  should  say  fifty  or  thereabout.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  Mr.  Rheinhold — Mr.  Thomas  Rheinhold, — and 
explained  that  he  had  only  recently  arrived  from  the  East, 
and  had  an  idea  of  investing  some  loose  capital  in  mining 
stock.  Of  course  I  was  happy  to  accommodate  him, 
and  presently  he  was  au  courant  with  the  history,  finan- 
cial status,  etc.,  of  the  various  stocks  upon  the  market — 
Comstocks  and  others.  He  confessed  a  preference  for 
low-priced  stock,  and  seemed  especially  taken  with  the 
accounts  I  gave  him  of  the  fluctuations  of  Silver  Star. 
Before  leaving  he  commissioned  me  to  invest  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  him  in  that  stock,  handing  me  a  letter  of 
credit  for  that  amount  on  the  Hank  of  California.  Ophir, 
you  will  remember,  at  that  time  had  been  steadily  fall- 
ing for  some  weeks,  and  on  the  16th,  hardly  a  week  after, 
touched  fifteen  cents.  I  got  the  cash  next  day, 
and  before  the  week  was  over  I  handed  him  certificates 
tor  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  shares.  Meantime 
1  discovered  that  other  brokers  were  also  buying  Silver 
Star  on  commission;  all  of  which  had  the  effect  of  bull- 
ing the  stock  to  something  like  forty-five  cents.  On  the  22d 
it  brought,  I  think,  forty-eight  cents,  with  a  slight  up- 
ward tendency.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  Mr.  Rheinhold 
came  into  the  office  and  said  he  thought  he  had  made 
enough,  and  would  like  to  sell.  As  a  matter  or  fact  he 
had  done  fairy  well,  and  rather  more  than  doubled  his 
investment;  so  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  resolve.    'I  will, 


however,'  said  he,  'give  it  one  more  chance.  Do  not  sell 
any  till  twelve,  noon.' 

"So  saying  he  left.  You  recollect  what  happened  next 
morning.  The  board  had  scarcely  met  before  there  was 
a  rumor  of  an  unprecedentedly  rich  strike  in  Ophir.  The 
secretary  of  the  company  had  just  received  a  telegram 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  saying  that  they 
had  struck  a  wonderfully  rich  body  of  ore  that  morning. 
That  was  the  report  on  the  street,  but  of  course  we  on 
the  inside  usually  accept  the  report  of  interested  parties 
with  a  pretty  big  grain  of  salt,  and  are  too  cautious  to  bite 
heavily  without  some  substantial  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. Before  half  an  hour  was  over,  however,  the  ex- 
citement on  'Change  and  on  the  street  was  something 
terrible—nothing  like  it  since  the  old  Con.  Virginia  days 
in  seventy-four.  There  now  seemed  basis  for  the  rich 
strike  in  Silver  Star,  as  it  turned  out  that  a  dozen  or  more 
independent  parties  had  been  sending  dispatches  over 
the  wires  to  personal  friends  in  Virginia  City;  and  the  an- 
swers returned  in  every  case  had  corroborated  th._-  origi- 
nal report  that  a  lode  of  fabulous  wealth  had  just  been 
struck  in  Silver  Star.  Before  one  o'clock  Silver  Star  had 
advanced  from  fifty  cents  To  eight  and  nine  dollars;  by 
two  o'clock  it  had  touched  fourteen.  About  the 
same  time  I  received  orders  from  my  client  Rheinhold  to 
sell  out  without  reserve  when  the  stock  reached  fifteen. 
I  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  forty-five 
thousand  shares  he  held,  at  that  figure,  almost  immedi- 
ately. At  the  same  time  I  noticed  that  several  other 
brokers  were  engaged  in  unloading.  This,  however,  had 
little  effect  upon  buyers.  Immense  blocks  of  the  stock 
were  eagerly  snapped  up  as  fast  as  offered.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  gone  crazy,  and  the  streets  within  three 
blocks  of  the  Exchange  constituted  simply  a  surging, 
swaying  pandemonium  of  human  figures,  swinging  hither 
and  thither,  and  screeching  their  lungs  out  in  mad  excite- 
ment. Every  one  knows  how  things  collapsed  next 
morning.  Every  one  remembers  the  despair,  the  yellsof 
execration  that  resounded  when  it  was  found  out  that 
there  had  been  no  strike  in  Silver  Star  whatsoever.  Every 
one  remembers  the  maddened  crowds  that  rushed,  first 
for  the  Stock  Exchange  and  then  for  the  telegraph  office, 
in  their  furious  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  authors 
of  the  outrage;  and  the  difficulty  the  police  force  and 
the  military  had  in  preventing  the  wholesale  lynching  of 
what  are  now  known  to  be  innocent  men.  It  was  not  till 
the  day  following,  when  the  papers  came  out  with  the 
true  cause  of  the  occurrence— the  tampering  with  the  tel- 
egraph wires  at  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific, — that  people  began 
suddenly  to  settle  down  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  case,  and  to  curse  their  fatuity  in  being  so  easily 
duped  by  a  bogus  stock  excitement. 

"  Yes,  indeed;  many  a  penniless  speculator  will  long 
remember  the  late  deal  in  Silver  Star,  to  his  bitter  cost." 

"  And  Mr.  Rheinhold?  What  had  he  to  complain  of?" 

"  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  bought  Silver  Star  in 
through  five  other  brokers  beside  myself,  at  an  average 
of  about  thirty  cents  a  share,  and  sold  every  thing  out  at 
fifteen  dollars,  clearing  something  over  two  millions  on 
the  transaction.  He  had  lain  perdu  during  the  subse- 
quent excitement,  and  transferred  his  money  to  New- 
York.  What  if  there  was  a  suspicion  that  he  was  con- 
nected in  some  manner  with  the  fraud?  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him.  His  transactions,  as  far  as  I  know, 
were  as  legitimate  as  those  of  any  other  speculator,  and  if 
he  was  almost  the  only  winner  by  the  deal,  that  consti- 
tuted no  direct  evidence  against  him." 

II. 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Silver  Star  Mining 
Company: 

"Yes,' I  remember  all  the  facts  of  the  excitement, 
ihoroughly,  and  how  nearly  I  came  to  being  torn  to 
pieces  or  strung  up  to  a  lamp  post  next  morning.  I  was 
ihe  first  victim,  I  believe,  of  the  damnable  conspiracy. 
While  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mine  at  Virginia  City,  that  an  im- 
mensely rich  body  of  ore  had  been  run  into  that  morning 
on  the  thirteen-hundred-foot  level.  The  dispatch  was  in 
the  regular  cipher  code  which  passes  between  officers  of 
the  company  whenever  any  information  in  which  the 
general  public  is  not  interested  has  to  be  conveyed.  This 
code  is  kept  secret,  with  the  most  vigilant  care,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  used  on  this  occasion  is  more  than  I  can 
tell." 

"  Was  any  former  employe  of  the  company  acquainted 
with  it?" 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  one  was.  That  fact, 
however,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  any  sus- 
picion, as  I  immediately  went  to  work  and  sent  message 
after  message  in  the  same  cipher,  receiving  answers  to  all 
my  inquiries,  until  I  could  have  staked  my  salvation  that 
every  thing  was  as  it  purported  to  be.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  have  made  the  find  public — at  least  not  till  I 
had  made  certain  official  arrangements,— and  I  was  some- 
what surprised  when  I  found  that  it  was  very  soon  the 
news  of  the  street. 

"I  kept  using  my  cipher  code  all  through  the  day,  and 
bought  in  several  large  blocks  of  the  stock,  at  high  fig- 
ures. 

"Yes,  the  company  is  loser  to  a  considerable  extent  on  | 


the  deal.  Next  morning  I  was  paralyzed  to  get  at  first  no 
answer  at  all  from  the  mine,  and  then  to  be  informed,  in 
the  same  cipher,  that  the  superintendent  didn't  know 
ivhat  I  was  talking  about ;  that  nothing  new  had  been 
struck ;  and  that  he  had  neither  received  nor  sent  any 
telegrams  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  day.  All  the 
rest,  about  the  way  the  wires  were  manipulated,  and  so 
on,  you  know  as  much  about  as  I  do.  No,  nothing  new 
since  then.  Good-bye." 

III. 

STATEMENT  of  Henry  Farmer,  operator,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  San  Francisco: 

"I  am  a  telegraphic  operator  for  the  Western  Union, 
and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years.  I  remember,  per- 
fectly, receiving  a  call  from  Virginia  City  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  and  then  a  message  in  cipher  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  Silver  Star  mine  to  the 
secretary  of  the  company  here.  I  wrote  the  messa,  e 
out,  as  usual,  and  sent  a  messenger  down  with  it  right 
away.  I  am  accustomed  to  receive  and  send  all  sorts  of 
cipher  messages,  but  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  codes;  neither  do  I.  I  recollect 
sending  an  answer  in  the  same  code,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterward,  to  Virginia  City. 

"How  do  I  know  I  sent  it  to  Virginia  City?  Well,  I 
first  send  a  call  along  the  line  to  the  place  the  message  is 
intended  for,  and  when  I  receive  a  reply  back  that  my 
call  has  been  heard,  then  I  send  the  message.  These 
calls  are  heard  by  the  operators  at  every  station  along  the 
line,  and  they  all  know  who  the  message  is  intended  for, 
but  none  of  them  answer  it  but  the  operator  at  the  station 
I  name  in  my  call.  It  wouldn't  matter  if  any  of  the  others 
answered  it,  as  the  call  would  go  along  to  the  end  of  the 
line  anyway;  and  the  operator  it  was  intended  for  would 
get  it  ,  like  all  the  others,  and  of  course  answer  it. 

"Yes,  we  had  very  hard  work  all  that  day,  owing  to 
there  being  so  many  messages  to  and  from  Virginia 
City." 

"  Was  there  any  thing  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  of- 
fice here  that  everything  wasn't  right  with  the  wires  along 

the  line?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever.  We  received  answers  to  messages 
to  New  York,  and  every  other  part  of  the  Union.  The 
Associated  Press  dispatches  came  through  as  usual. 

"How  do  I  account,  then  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
connection  with  Virginia  City?  Simply  because  the  wires 
were  tapped,  as  we  now  know,  at  a  lonely  spot  among 
the  mountains  near  Cisco. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  not  the  first  time  by  a  long  chalk  since 
///c/game  has  been  tried  and  worked  successfully;  the 
wonder  is  that  it  isn't  done  oft^ner.  Why,  when  1 
was  in  the  war  it  used  to  be  the  regular  business  of  us 
operators  to  tap  the  Confederate  wires  and  get  all  their  im- 
portant dispatches.  How  did  we  doit?  Well,  we'd  cut 
the  wire  close  to  a  pole  and  lead  another  wire  from  the  cut 
end  we  wanted  to  get  the  messages  from  to  our  little  in- 
strument on  the  ground  where  we  were  camped.  Of 
course  we'd  brace  the  cut  wires  up  and  stick  their  ends 
in  the  insulators  to  make  them  believe  they  were  all  right 
if  the  other  side  smelt  a  rat ;  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
locate  a  thing  of  that  kind,  if  it  was  well  worked.  In 
this  case,  near  Virginia  City,  it  was  worked  up  to  the 
handle.  It  took  two  days,  as  you  remember,  to  locate  the 
place  where  the  wires  had  been  tapped,  because  the  oper- 
ators, when  they  got  through  with  their  business  and  re- 
moved their  instruments,  spliced  the  ends  of  the  wires  up 
again  before  they  left,  so  that  nobody  would'  ever  have 
known  the  wires  had  been  tampered  with  at  all  except 
that  there  had  been  no  true  connection  between  here  and 
Virginia  City  for  one  whole  day.  If  the  wires  hadn't  be^n 
joined  again,  the  place  could  have  been  located  right  away 
by  the  escape,  but  as  it  was  men  had  to  walk  along  the 
line  and  examine  every  pole  till  they  found  where  the 
cut  had  been  made;  and  up  wires  were  cut  at  a  certain 
point  and  connection  made  between  them,  and  two  sepa- 
rate instruments  were  worked  by  two  separate  operators. 
Thus  the  wire  running  from  here  East  was  cut,  and  from 
each  of  the  cut  ends  a  short  wire  ran  down  to  an  instru- 
ment on  the  ground,  and  the  return  wire  was  cut  in  like 
manner. 

"  Suppose,  then,  I  sent  a  call  to  Virginia  City,  the  call 
would  be  received  at  every  station  till  it  got  to  the  bogus 
operator  near  Cisco,  who  would  answer  the  call,  read  the 
message,  and  instruct  his  pal  working  the  other  instru- 
ment, on  the  return  wire  to  answer  it.  The  first  instru- 
ment would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  end  of  the 
line.  But  if  New  York,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  or  any  other 
place  were  called  for,  the  bogus  operator  at  Cisco,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  call,  would  connect  the  eastern  end 
of  the  wire  with  the  end  from  which  it  had  been  severed, 
thus  making  a  through  wire  of  it  again.  The  operator  at 
San  Francisco  would  then,  as  he  had  received  his  answer, 
repeat  his  call,  which  would  this  time  be  heard  at  the 
right  place,  and  the  message  follow  it  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation. Thus  all  messages  except  those  which  the  oper- 
ators wished  to  intercept  would  be  transmitted  and  an- 
swered as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,  and  a  very 
simple  one,  too,  to  come  out  two  million  dollars  the 
winner  on,  considering  that  it  needed  no  more  than  three 
men  to  handle  it.  I  guess  it  '11  teach  these  'Frisco  sharps 
to  be  more  careful  whom  they  sell  stock  to  in  the  future." 
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ARSOLVED. 


I  who  have  worshiped  beauty  long 

Beheld  a  woman's  face  to-night 
That  thrilled  my  being  into  song 

And  touched  my  soul  with  sudden  light; 
And  yet,  perchance,  had  you  been  there 
You  scarcely  would  have  called  it  fair. 

Gray  eyes  that  held  a  subtle  shade 

Of  sadness  that  was  half  expressed. 
Lips  that  for  laughter  were  not  made  — 

Perhaps  by  Pain's  white  finger  pressed 
To  patient  iilence.    All  of  art 
Sank  down  abashed  within  my  heart. 

Ah,  life  has  one  high  lesson  yet 

That  [  have  learned  of  womanhood; 

'Tis  wnen  we  lose  and  we  forget 
The  beautiful  within  the  good  ; 

'Tis  when  the  senses  swoon  to  see 

The  soul's  surpassing  mystery; 

Like  moonlight  comes  a  calm  content 

With  larger  hope  and  purer  love, — 
A  memory  of  the  form  that  bent 

Through  nights  of  fevered  pain  above 
The  cot  of  childhood.    Better  so, 
For  this  brief  vision  I  may  go 

Once  more  into  the  world,  like  him 

Who  has  been  pardoned.    Lo!  he  kneels 
And  murmurs,  in  the  cloister  dim, 

"  My  father,  I  have  sinned  !  "    He  feels 
The  craving  of  the  spirit  cease, 
Soothed  by  the  answer,  "  Go  in  peace  !  " 

Edward  /.  Mcl'helim,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  one  thing  which  above  all  else  restrains  the  Ram- 
bler from  too  great  envy  of  world-famous  authors  is  the 
fact  that  no  sooner  has  the  grave  c;osed  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  of  the  great  lights  of  literature  than  he  or 
she  is  set  upon  by  a  pack  of  literary  ghouls,  who  proceed 
to  rend  and  tear  the  defenseless  object  of  public  curiosity 
for  the  delectation  of  the  common  herd. 

The  people  have  learned  a  little  respect  for  the  memory 
of  most  public  characters,  and,  in  any  event,  do  them  the 
favor  to  forget  them  soon  after  their  withdrawal  from  the 
world's  stage.  The  great  statesmen  who  are  subject  all 
through  their  political  career  to  the  most  bitter  vitupera- 
tion from  their  party  opponents  will  find,  when  the  shad- 
ows of  death  gather  about  them,  those  who  have  so  long 
assailed  them  so  persistently  uniting  with  their  friends  in 
almost  fulsome  eulogy.  Actors  and  singers  depend  so  en- 
tirely for  their  reputation  on  their  personality  that  they 
are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  the  tomb  closes  over  them. 
With  artists  we  notice  the  same  result  from  opposite  rea- 
son, that  they  are  not  generally  so  much  before  the  public, 
and  therefore  are  not  apt  to  have  general  curiosity  excited 
with  regard  to  their  private  lives.  But  with  authors  it 
seems  to  have  been  determined  that  since  they  have 
chosen  to  give  the  public  glimpses  of  themselves  through 
their  works,  as  soon  as  they  are  dead  no  detail  of  their 
private  lives  shall  be  sacred  from  prying  eyes.  Every  nook 
and  cranny  of  their  homes  and  haunts  must  be  ransacked 
by  eager  newsmongers,  in  the  hope  of  unearthing  some 
scandal  or  exposing  pitiable  weaknesses  of  character  and 
irregularities  of  conduct,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  crying,  "Ah!  ah!  such  are  they 
who  would  reign  over  us  \"  Nor  does  the  public  appetite 
for  such  intelligence  become  satiated  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  but  the  search  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  the 
people  welcoming  every  new  piece  of  tittle-tattle  retailed 
by  the  social  scavengers  who  go  raking  through  dust 
heaps  and  cess-pools  in  order  to  bring  to  light  follies  and 
foibles  which  are  found  somewhere  in  the  lives  of  even 
the  greatest  and  best  of  human  kind. 

Judiciously  selected  extracts  from  the  private  journals 
and  letters  of  great  authors  may  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  their  publication  may  do  no  wrong  either 
to  the  dead  or  the  living;  but  surely  the  hidden  history 
of  their  sins  and  weaknesses  need  not  be  proclaimed  from 
the  house-tops.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  that  a  poor  poet's 
love-letters,  which  he  in  life  would  have  blushed  to  have 
meet  the  eyes  of  a  single  person  save  she  for  whom  they 
were  alone  intended,  should  be  blazoned  abroad  to  the 
common  throng,  "learned  and  conned  by  rote"  by  the 
critics,  to  be  made  subject  of  jest  and  scoff!  or  that  the 
ribald  ditty  or  questionable  story  with  which,  when  heated 
with  wine,  he  had  regaled  the  ears  of  boon  companions 
in  a  tavern  should  be  bandied  about  to  make  his  name  a 
by-word  among  men.  The  plan  usually  adopted  for 
writing  modern  literary  biographies  is,  that  no  sooner 
should  the  breath  of  a  great  writer  leave  the  body 
than  every  scrap  of  written  paper  is  gather  up,  all  the 
stories  related  by  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  even  of 
lackies  and  scullions,  collected,  and  the  whole  published 
in  such  shape  as  will  reflect  the  most  discredit  on  the  de- 
ceased. All  the  efforts  of  friends  are  powerless  to  sup- 
press or  even  to  disprove  any  scandal  which  can  thus  be 
unearthed,  which,  true  or  false,  the  gossips  will  continue 
to  roll  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 

The  reputations  of  some  of  our  greatest  authors  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  this  practice.  We  have  noticed  it  in 
the  case  of  Burns,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  and  many 
other  brilliant  poets.  Even  the  great  humanitarian 
Dickens,  whom  millions  all  over  the  world  had  learned  to 
love  almost  to  reverence  for  the  genial  kindliness  and 


tender  sympathy  for  all  humanity  which  breathed  through 
his  works,  was  exhibited  after  his  death  in  the  character 
of  a  narrow,  peevish  egotist,  and  a  domestic  tyrant. 
Carlyle  and  Bulwer  have  been  shown  up  in  even  a  worse 
light,  and  others  have  only  suffered  less  wrong  because 
their  memory  has  been  as  far  as  possible  guarded  by  the 
watchfulness  of  surviving  relatives. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since  it  was  triumphantly  announced 
that  the  death  of  Goethe's  grandson,  who  had  all  through 
his  life  withheld  certain  papers  relating  to  the  pri- 
vate conduct  of  the  great  poet  from  the  public,  would  open 
up  the  way  for  the  verification  of  doubtful  details  with  re- 
gard to  the  scandals  of  the  bard's  life.  Now  we  havea  writer 
for  one  of  the  London  journals  coming  out  with  what  he 
calls  a  criticism  of  George  Eliot's  Life,  as  edited  by  her 
husband,  Mr.  Cross,  which,  it  is  declared,  "makes  her 
much  too  respectable" — the  amiable  journalist  claiming 
that  he  knew  her  in  her  younger  years,  when  she  was  ac- 
customed to  smoke,  chew,  snuff,  and  sit  with  her  heels 
higher  than  her  head.  Surely,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
publication  of  such  gossip  as  this.  For  the  one  act  of  her 
life  in  which  she  set  at  defiance  the  conventional  laws  of 
society  the  great  novelist  expected  censure,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  just  that  she  should  receive  it;  but  surely  the 
noble  woman  whose  works  have  been  an  inspiration  to  so 
many  aspiring  souls,  and  who  never,  either  in  public  or 
private,  allowed  herself  to  speak  or  write  a  word  of  per- 
sonal detraction  of  one  of  her  contemporaries,  deserves 
better  than  this. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  only  safe  course  for  the 
popular  author  who  wishes  to  save  even  a  shred  of  his 
moral  reputation  would  be  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Thackeray,  and  destroy  every  scrap  of  writing  not  intended 
lor  the  public  eye.  Even  that  will  not  save  him  from 
slanders;  but  it  will  at  least  prevent  the  scandal-mongers 
from  perverting  his  own  words.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  we  know  no  more  of  the  lives  of  the  old  worthies  of 
literature  than  they  chose  to  tell  us;  that,  for  instance, 
the  rumor  that  Shakespeare  died  from  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed debauch  can  not  be  verified  by  documentary 
evidence,  and  other  stories  to  the  discredit  of  great  poets 
and  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  should  likewise  be  with- 
out convincing  proof.  What  wonder  that  the  greatest 
poet  of  our  day,  after  reading  the  mass  of  slanders  pub- 
lished as  the  life  and  letters  of  a  noted  bard,  should  be 
moved  to  give  voice  to  his  indignation  in  this  bitter 
strain  : 

You  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name 
•  If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now, 

And  gained  a  laurel  for  your  brow 
Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim  ; 

But  you  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Through  troops  oi  uirecording  friends — 

A  deedfui  life,  a  silent  voice: 

And  you  have  missed  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown  : 
Hereafter  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hold  th-'ir  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  poet  can  not  die 
And  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
But  round  him  e'er  he  scarce  is  cold 

Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry: 

"Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show; 

Break  lock  and  seal,  betray  the  trust; 

Keep  nothing  sacred;  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know." 

Ah,  shameless!  for  he  did  but  sing 

A  song  that  pleased  us  from  its  worth; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth, 

No  blazoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best, 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

My  Shakespeare's  curse  on  clown  or  knave 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest. 

  J.  D.  S. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


Any  judge  who  issues  naturalization  certificates  to 
Chinamen,  against  the  United  States  law,  should  be  im- 
peached. Some  in  this  city. — John  Swinton's  Paper 
(  New  York  ). 

So  Great  Britain  has  taken  in  Thebaw  and  his  king- 
dom. The  record  of  England  is  full  of  glorious  deeds; 
but,  after  all,  England  loves  a  war  of  the  kind  she  had 
with  Burmah  much  more  than  where  hard  knocks  are  to 
be  taken  as  well  as  given. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  Catholic  saloon-keepers  of  Philadelphia  close  their 
places  of  business  on  Sundays,  in  obedience  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  pastoral  letter  promulgated  at  the  recent 
plenary  council  in  Baltimore.  Would  not  this  be  a  holy 
and  a  wholesome  custom  to  establish  in  San  Francisco? 
— San  Francisco  Monitor. 

If  Congress  is  conscious  of  the  permanent  value  of  im- 
posing monuments  and  objects  of  art  as  public  educators, 
it  will  appropriate  the  money  asked  for  by  Mr.  Blair,  but 
it  will  direct  that  it  be  used  in  beginning  the  construction 
at  Washington  of  a  great  American  mausoleum,  in  which 
not  only  Grant  but  all  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  all 
the  great  men  of  the  future  may  find  a  resting-place. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Three  murders  in  drinking-saloons  are  reported  to- 
day. Cipher  it  down  to  the  foundation,  and  you  find 
that  most  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this  otherwise 
peaceful  country  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of 
intoxicants;  and  in  many  cases  the  brain-maddener  is  ob- 
tained in  places  not  licensed  at  all  or  paying  a  very  small 
one  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  intoxicants.  Give  us  a 
high-license  law  and  the  liquor  traffic  will  be  shorn  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  evils. — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop 
ularity  and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
(  liarle.s  Fgbert  i  ruddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson   Unriiett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian   Hawtttorite,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  published  in  our  Hoiiday  number. 
K.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
.1.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Flizabcth  Stuart  I'helps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
F.  I*.  Hoc,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

»  ount  <  hapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

I'llilip  Uourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 

.lames  T.  Melri ay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Scrihnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  Jcwctt,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  Atlantic,  nnd 
of  ^evtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  shoit  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  l'rescott  Spoft'ord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  *V.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

ICicliard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

K.  XV.  Thomson,  ihe  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.uska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 

published  last  fall,  in  America  anJ  England.    Mr.  Luska's  work  is  Com- 
oared  by  the  leading  reviewers  to  11  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octa%'C  Thauet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  F.  Wilkills.  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  .11.  H.  Catherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper  s,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  perio  ical*. 

J.  Fsten  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

Mary  ltcale  Hraincrd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

ilrander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 

author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 

published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 
H.  II.  Uoyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 

young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 

within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 

for  the  leading  magazines. 
F.  C.  liaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  Heers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr."  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Hurry  \\ .  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  otners  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

MUSIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC— old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THF  NATUKAI.  s«  hocks 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc., 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  I he  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

The  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  Best  Weekly  Paper  ol 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wclls-Fargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  P.  HAHRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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A  KEltlTTIOV 


Tin-  publisher  of  "The  san  Franciscan,"  recognizing 
the  tendency  Of  Ihe  flay  toward  lower  rates  lor  period- 
ical!*, has  reduced  the  subscription  price  lrom  $1  to  $9.60 
a  year.  Sample  ■Ubserlptlon  lor  three  months  «  ill  be 
taken  (or  lilly  cents.  While  this  larjje  reduction  makes 
"The  Man  Franciscan  "  the  cheapest  of  the  weekly  papers 
of  this  city,  it  is  ihe  publisher's  determination  i<>  make 
it  also  the  best.  By  a  reference  lo  the  prospectus  oil  an- 
other pa;re  of  this  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  Hie  allrae- 
llona  for  the  coming  year  will  excel  those  of  the  past. 


A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CASE. 


The  high-license  agitation  has  reached  San  Francisco. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Monday 
evening  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  Society  L>r  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  praying  that  the  retail  liquor  license 
be  placed  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  sale  of 
wines  and  malt  liquors,  and  double  that  sum  for  the  sale 
of  distilled  liquors.  The  signatures  were  numerous,  and 
came  from  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  citizens 
and  firms  of  San  Francisco.  This  movement  is  the  first 
practical  step  to  reduce  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
this  city,  and  should  have  the  support  of  every  good  citi- 
zen. 

The  experiment  of  regulating  the  sale  ot  intoxicating 
liquors  has  been  tried  in  such  various  torms  in  eastern 
states  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  making  a  mistake  in  the 
matter.  Prohibition,  no-license,  low-license,  high- 
license,  have  been  tried,  and  the  results  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  experience  of  Illinois  and  its  chief  city  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  San 
Francisco  is  a  wickeder  city  than  Chicago,  and  a  law  that 
worked  well  in  Chicago  would  be  likely  to  work  well 
here.  The  Harper  law  fixes  the  liquor-dealers'  license 
in  Illinois  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  When  the  law- 
went  into  operation  Chicago  had  forty-nine  hundred 
saloons,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  to  the  city  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  law  has  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  show  its  practical  results.  The  number 
of  saloons  has  decreased  by  nearly  one  third — to  thirty- 
three  hundred, — and  the  annual  revenue  has  increased 
seven  fold,  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  has  decreased  consid- 
erably, and  the  burden  of  keeping  the  unruly  classes  in 
order  is  much  lessened.  In  Hyde  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago, the  saloons  have  decreased  one  halt ;  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  licenses  has  increased  ten  fold,  and  the  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  have  decreased  from  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  to  less  than  seven  hundred. 

The  effect  of  the  law  in  the  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  state  has  been  no  less  encouraging.  In 
many  of  the  towns  the  saloons  have  decreased  by  two 
thirds,  while  the  revenue  has  more  than  quadrupled.  In 
the  state  at  large  the  number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced 
from  thirteen  thousand  to  less  than  nine  thousand,  while 
the  revenue  from  this  source  has  been  increased  from 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  more  than  four  mill- 
ion five  hundred  thousand,  or  more  than  five  fold. 
Drunkenness  and  the  crime  consequent  on  drunkenness 
have  largely  decreased.  The  decrease  in  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  the  community  by  drunkenness,  and  the  in- 
crease of  nearly  four  million  dollars  in  the  yearly  revenue, 
from  a  class  of  the  community  that  ordinarily  pays  no 
taxes,  will  make  a  very  perceptible  difference  to  the  Illi- 
nois tax-payer. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  across  the  river  and  compare 
the  experience  of  Illinois  with  that  of  Iowa.  Iowa  has  an 
iron-clad  prohibition  law,  grounded  on  the  state  consti- 
tution, and  as  strong  as  law  can  be  made.  There  is  but 
one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  law,  and  that  is  that  the 
number  of  saloons  has  increased  considerably  since  it 
went  into  operation.  State  Senator  Sutton,  who  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  prohibition,  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  and  reported  the  result  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  number  of  saloons 
openly  maintained,  he  found,  had  increased  since  the 
prohibitory  law  went  into  effect.    In  the  large  towns  the 


increase  had  been  startling  in  its  extent.  Des  Moines, 
which  maintained  sixty  saloons  under  a  license  system, 
had  increased  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  under  the  prohibitory  law.  The  number  of  saloons 
in  Dubuque  had  increased  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
in  the  same  time,  and  other  large  towns  showed  a  similar 
stateof  affairs.  It  is  evident  that  "prohibition"  in  these 
towns  amounts  practically  to  the  removal  of  the  license 
tax,  and  a  consequently  unrestricted  traffic.  A  decrease 
had  taken  place  at  the  "cross-roads"  and  small  places 
where  popular  sentiment  allowed  an  enforcement  of  the 
law,  but  Mr.  Sutton  was  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
prohibitory  law  is  a  failure. 

The  experience  of  these  two  great  commonwealths, 
standing  side  by  side,  should  be  convincing  to  temper- 
ance reformers.  The  standard  temperance  argument 
against  license  is  that  the  state,  by  receiving  the  liquor- 
dealers'  money,  becomes  a  party  to  the  traffic,  and  mor- 
ally responsible  for  the  evils  that  come  from  it.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  to  a  certain  extent.  If  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  good  men  to  avoid  active  responsibility  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  prohibitory  law  may  be  a  good  thing — for  them  ; 
but  if  their  object  is  to  reduce  drunkenness,  a  prohibitory 
law  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

We  recommend  the  petition  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  Supervisors. 


WHO  ACHIEVE  SUCCESS. 


Success  may  mean  many  things.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  it  may  be  defined  to  signify  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  good  fame,  personal  popularity,  and  prosperity ; 
but  either  of  these  three,  alone,  if  sufficiently  empha- 
sized, will  justify  the  application  of  the  word.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  achieve.  A  man  can  easily 
neglect  to  secure  a  sufficient  dower  of  this  world's  goods 
to  lift  himself  above  the  grinding  cares  of  poverty.  He 
has  only  to  give  vent  to  the  splenetic  phase  of  his  nature 
to  insure  the  cordial  hatred  of  his  neighbors.  Disagree- 
able manners  and  a  sullen  disposition,  flavored  with  a 
few  vicious  acts,  will  establish  an  evil  reputation  which, 
with  proper  care,  can  be  made  to  endure  for  a  lifetime. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  well-sustained  and  con- 
sistent behavior  to  win  and  keep  a  reputable  name,  the 
esteem  of  one's  fellow-men,  and,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  to  maintain  a  decent  financial  equilibrium. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  a  popular  eastern  peri- 
odical aptly  remarks  that  any  man  of  fifty  who  chooses  to 
look  back  over  the  field  of  his  own  experience  will  find 
that  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess are  not  those  who  kept  it  forever  in  view.  There  is 
a  deep  significance  in  the  remark,  which  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  ponder.  In  self-forgetfulness  or  absorption  in 
present  duty  lies  the  great  secret  of  power  and  progress. 

The  artist  who  is  forever  talking  of  the  great  picture  he  is 
going  to  paint  will  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  The  writer 
who  constantly  dwells  upon  the  book  which  is  to  make 
him  famous  in  future  years  will  not  only  most  probably 
never  write  it,  but  is  very  certain  to  do  badly  the  daily 
work  upon  which  he  depends  for  breadand  butter.  The  man 
of  business  whose  head  is  filled  with  visionary  schemes  of 
great  commercial  magnitude  commonly  makes  a  failure  of 
the  petty  enterprise  in  which  he  is  embarked,  and  thus 
cuts  away  the  very  approaches  by  which  he  might  have 
reached  the  shining  goal. 

It  is  the  artist  who  applies  himself  to  conscientious 
study,  and  earnestly  works  out  his  conceptions  as  they 
come,  who  finally  paints  the  great  picture.  The  writer 
who  unselfishly  gives  his  best  ideas  to  the  public,  and 
whose  heart  becomes  absorbed  in  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  some  day  finds  himself  in  possession  of  mate- 
rial from  which  to  construct  a  great  book  or  a  great 
poem.  The  man  of  science  who  modestly  pursues  one 
line  of  research  awakes  some  day  to  find  himself  famous. 
The  man  of  business  who  faithfully  discharges  his  daily 
duties,  as  the  years  advance  sees  the  great  enterprises 
come  within  his  grasp. 

It4is  well  to  be  ruled  by  worthy  motives,  but  the  ambi- 
tion which  aims  at  self-aggrandizement  can  hardly  be 
called  a  worthy  motive.  Success  is  a  very  delightful  thing 
to  have,  but  a  dangerous  consideration  to  keep  in  mind. 
We  will  go  further,  and  declare  that  success  is  a  coy  and 
fickle  goddess,  and  that  it  is  not  until  her  wooer  grows 
indifferent  to  her  charms  and  can  well  dispense  with  her 
smiles  that  she  comes  willingly  to  his  side. 

There  is  another  type  of  success  which  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  the  world — that  success  which  means  truth 
to  the  highest  standards  of  living,  or  fidelity  to  honor 
under  the  most  insidious  temptations.  Silent  self-sacrince, 
deep  wrong  borne  without  a  murmur,  privations  unselfishly 
undergone  for  the  sake  of  others,  heroic  endurance  of 


physical  pain  which  is  never  betrayed  by  word  or  sign,  go 
to  constitute  some  of  the  grandest  successes  of  life ;  but 
they  are  of  a  kind  which  are  never  enrolled  upon  the 
books  of  fame,  and  which  no  glittering  monument  com- 
memorates. 


A   CURIOUS  SURVIVAL. 


The  Reverend  Aaron  Williams  was  born  a  thousand 
years  too  soon.  Only  last  week,  at  the  noonday  prayer- 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he 
took  occasion  to  assert  his  belief  in  the  essential  sinful- 
ness of  a  sound  body  and  good  health.  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  consequently  wrathful  at  the  young  men's 
gymnasium  and  bowling-alley,  and  presumably  at  the 
bath-rooms  also.  It  is  truly  dreadful  to  think  of  respect- 
able young  men  appearing  in  the  gymnasium  in  t-ghts, 
with  bare  1-gs,  swinging  the  soul-destroying  dumb-bell  or 
the  still  more  pernicious  Indian  club;  climbing  into  tra- 
pezes— inventions  of  the  devil, —  turning  on  a  horizontal 
oar,  and  going  through  all  the  other  exercises  prescribed 
by  Satan  as  necessary  to  obtain  admission  to  the  everlast- 
ing brimstone.  The  "bowling-alley  iniquity,"  so  elo- 
quently and  pathetically  described  by  Mr  Williams,  is 
even  more  horrible.  Man  is  as  prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks 
to  fly  upward,  and  he  is  seen  at  his  worst  in  a  bowling-al- 
ley. What  could  be  more  destructive  to  the  firmest 
moral  principle  that  the  sinful  act  of  knocking  over  ten 
pins  at  one  stroke  by  rolling  a  big  wooden  ball  against 
them  !  The  moral  depravity  of  a  young  man  who  could 
do  that,  and  enjoy  doing  it,  too,  is  something  frightful  to 
contemplate. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  when  the 
piety  of  a  saint  was  reckoned  inversely  as  to  the  number 
ot  times  he  washed  himself,  and  directly  as  to  the  amount 
of  vermin  he  could  support.  Such  sinks  of  iniquity  as 
bowling-alleys  and  gymnasiums  never  troubled  the 
thoughts  of  holy  men.  The  devil  used  to  walk  abroad  in 
those  days  in  the  full  glory  of  claws  and  tail,  and  carried  off 
his  victims  bodily.  His  wings  have  been  somewhat  clipped 
of  late  years,  and  he  is  reduced  to  hiding  himself  under  the 
mask  of  a  gymnasium  and  bowling-alley.  Why  filth  and 
disease  should  be  the  particular  attribute  of  godliness, 
and  a  hollow  chest  or  a  consumptive  habit  an  indication 
of  saintship,  is  not  at  first  plain;  and  why  robust  health 
and  a  well-developed  body  should  be  the  mark  of  perdi- 
tion is  even  more  obscure.  An  extensive  research  has 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams's  course  is  based 
on  an  old  and  undoubted  adage : 

"The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  Devil  got  well — the  devil  a  monk  was  he!" 

The  inference  is  plain  that  if  sickness  had  such  an  ef- 
fect on  Satan  it  would  have  even  a  better  effect  on  young 
men. 

Reverend  Aaron  Williams  is  a  curious  sort  of  fossil. 


The  whole  system  of  official  bonds  in  this  state  is  badly 
in  need  of  an  overhauling.  The  defaulting  clerk  ot  the 
Supreme  Court  furnishes  the  last  case  in  point.  Noth- 
ing can  be  recovered  from  the  men  who  were  supposed 
to  guarantee  McCarthy's  honesty.  One  of  them  is  dead, 
and  the  other  has  not  the  means  to  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  state.  These  facts,  of  course,  were  not  discovered 
until  McCarthy  turned  up  missing;  and  the  thirteen 
thousand  dollar  loss  falls  on  the  state.  This  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  every  case  of 
official  malfeasance.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  consider- 
able number  of  officials  have  turned  out  to  be  thieves,  and 
in  no  case  has  the  loss  been  made  good  by  the  bondsmen. 
In  one  case  the  bondsmen  have  died  and  their  places  have 
not  been  filled ;  in  another  they  have  lost  their  property,  or 
have  withdrawn,  and  their  successors  have  neglected  to 
qualify.  Whatever  the  excuse  may  be,  the  result  is  alway 
the  same,  and  the  state,  or  the  county,  or  the  city,  stands 
the  loss.  It  is  evident  that  there  should  be  some  reform  in 
the  matter.  There  should  be  some  one  to  see,  firstly,  that 
official  bonds  are  made  out ;  secondly,  that  the  bondsmen 
are  responsible;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bonds  are  in  such  a 
shape  that  they  may  be  collected  without  undue  expense. 
There  should  be  an  annual  examination  of  the  bonds  of 
every  state,  county,  and  town  official.  An  officer  similar 
in  powers  to  the  Bank  Commissioners  would  save  consid- 
erable money  to  the  state. 


Congressman  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  is  a  satirist  in  his  way. 
A  few  days  since  he  introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  offered  their  lives  in  the  Rebellion  equal 
rights  with  the  bondholders  who  offered  their  money. 
The  way  he  would  do  this  is  to  appropriate  three  hundred 
millions  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  currency  the  soldiers  received  and  the  standard  golf" 
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coin  of  the  United  States.  The  men  who  claim  that  the 
bonds  should  be  paid  in  gold  exclusively  will  probably  be 
able  to  see  something  humorous  in  Congressman  Weaver's 
bill.  If  it  should  pass  the  House  they  would  probably  de- 
nounce it  as  a  "  steal."  Their  own  demand  is  merely  for 
justice  to  the  patriotic  men  who  bought  the  government 
bonds  in  the  dark  hour  of  the  country's  need,  with  cur- 
rency worth  fifty  cents  to  the  dollar.  It  matters  a  good 
deal,  in  this  world,  whose  ox  is  gored,  and  the  bondholder 
organs  will  probably  explain  to  us  the  difference  'twixt 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

Another  bill  of  Congressman  Weaver's  is  evidently  not 
meant  for  satire  at  all,  but  is  a  very  bad  measure  intro- 
duced in  sober  earnest.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  and  issue  fractional  paper  currency  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  million  dollars,  in  denomina- 
tions from  ten  to  fifty  cents.  No  financial  measure  could 
be  worse  conceived.  A  paper  currency  in  the  larger  de- 
nominations is  necessary  and  desirable  to  avoid  the  car- 
riage of  large  amounts  of  coin.  But  paper  is  most  unfit 
for  a  small  currency  which  must  be  handled  frequently 
by  all  classes  of  people.  The  ragged  and  dirty  appear- 
ance of  such  currency,  after  short  periods  of  use  and  its 
dangerous  character  in  times  of  epidemic,  should  prevent 
any  one  but  a  greenback  fanatic  from  bringing  forward 
such  a  proposition.  The  policy  for  the  government  is  in 
the  other  direction.  The  bill  already  introduced  into  Con- 
gress for  retiring  all  notes  below  the  twenty-dollar  bills, 
and  pushing  out  silver  in  the  place  of  the  fractional  paper 
currency  and  small  bills,  should  be  passed  at  once.  It 
would  help  out  the  solution  of  the  silver  problem. 

The  Presidential  Succession  bill,  framed  by  Hoar  ot 
Massachusetts  and  passed  by  the  Senate  before  the  recess, 
has  been  reported  back  by  the  House  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  and  is  now  on  the  House  calendar. 
Randall  has  evidently  abandoned  his  announced  inten- 
tion of  opposing  the  Hoar  measure  with  his  scheme  of 
allowing  the  presidential  electors  to  hold  office  for  four 
years.  Senator  Hoar's  bill  is  eminently  the  more  states- 
manlike. An  electoral  college  meeting  in  separate  state 
capitals  is  tolerable  now,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  choosing  a  President.  If  actual  deliberation  and 
choice  were  committed  to  this  widely  scattered  body  the 
system  would  at  once  break  down,  and  the  selection  of  a 
President  would  fall  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Hoar  places  the  succession,  after  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, upon  the  Cabinet  officers.  It  has  often  happened 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  a  greater  man  than 
the  President,  and  the  office  has  very  rarely  been  held  by  a 
man  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  presidency.  Jefferson, 
Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  W.  H.  Seward,  James  G.  Blaine,  who  have 
held  that  office,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  higher 
position  by  the  nation  or  by  their  party.  The  electoral 
college  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  make  a  wiser  choice. 

The  following  communication  explains  itself : 
Publisher  San  Franciscan — Sir:  If  my  time  of  subscrip- 
tion for  your  Paper  has  expired  you  will  piease  discontinue  the 
same.  As  my  man-hood  will  not  suffer  me  to  assist  in  "Keep- 
ing alive  "  a  Paper  so  unjust  as  yours  is  to  sojusta  Cause  as 
ours  is — having  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  the  human  Races 
from  their  present  degraded — debased  and  Sunken  State — I  mean 
"Progressive  [or  Scientific]  Scriptural  Socialism.  And  the 
Sooner  I  Can  assist  in  burying  your  misleading  Sheet — (whether 
beneath  a  pound  of  Dynamite  or  simply  beneath  the  Dynamite 
of  my  moral  influence  and  example — the  Sooner  will  I  Confer  on 
man-kind  that  "everlasting  Kingdom''  which  we  were  promised 
— is  to  Come.  ROBERT  M  SlEBERT 

Overland  House,  San  Francisco. 

After  the  above  blast,  the  Scriptural  Socialists  may  con- 
sider us  buried.  When  a  Socialist  with  a  stock  of  ex- 
plosive moral  influence  is  fighting  us,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  yield  gracetully.  The  melancholy  fate  of  The 
San  Franciscan  should  be  a  warning  to  our  contemporaries 
to  roar  the  Socialists  gently.  We  bequeath  our  scattered 
remains  to  Coroner  O'Donnell,  and  our  Scriptural  So- 
cialist's letter  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 


The  seizure  of  the  Samoan  islands  by  Germany  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  guaranteed  protection  to 
the  native  government  in  return  for  the  concession  of  a 
coaling  station.  It  might  be  rather  embarassing  to  be 
called  on  to  make  good  the  promise  just  now.  The  Ger- 
man government  claims  that  its  occupation  of  the  islands 
is  only  temporary ;  but,  in  case  Bismack  should  conclude 
to  keep  what  he  has  got,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  we  could 
do  about  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  we  have  neither  army  nor  ships  to  enforce  our  protest 
against  the  seizure,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  cold  fact.  We 
had  best  confine  our  martial  ardor  to  fighting  some  two 
score  Apaches  or  scaring  the  Mormons,  and  leave  Ger- 
many alone. 


ART  NOTES. 

BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Narjot  has  in  his  studio,  1500  Taylor  street,  a  charm- 
ing picture  which  he  graces  with  a  classical  name,  and 
which  represents  two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  preparing 
to  bathe  in  a  shallow  brook,  and  stopping  to  play  with 
some  ducks  which  are  swimming  upon  its  surface.  The 
boy,  clad  in  a  loose  cotton  shirt,  is  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
with  tanned  cheeks,  and  firm,  well-rounded  limbs.  The 
little  girl,  whose  form  is  partially  disguised  by  a  thin  cot- 
ton garment  tied  about  her  hips,  is  an  exquisite  creation, 
lightly  and  gracefully  modeled,  with  a  bloom  on  her  cheek 
which  is  like  the  play  of  flame  when  the  delicate  tint  of 
the  flesh  meets  the  glare  of  the  sunlight. 

Narjot  has  upon  his  easel,  in  an  unfinished  state,  a 
charming  picture  of  a  Mother  and  Child.  The  lady  is  well 
known  in  society  circles,  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  she  sits,  shy  mother-pride  in  her  eyes,  holding  her 
little  naked  daughter — a  child  of  a  rare  and  winning  type 
of  beauty, — makes  a  picture  of  unusual  interest. 

This  honored  old  painter  labors  under  disadvantages 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  of  our  local  artists  has  ever 
known.  In  his  zealous  effort  to  promptly  execute  a  com- 
mission given  him  by  Senator  Stanford  to  paint  a  ceiling 
for  the  tomb  ol  young  Leland  Stanford,  at  Menlo  Park, 
Mr.  Narjot  undertook  to  complete  in  six  days  a  labor  that 
would  not  have  been  light  had  he  taken  a  month  to  per- 
form it.  The  design  was  an  original  conception  of  great 
beauty,  and  represented  the  dead  boy  as  being  borne 
away,  peacefully  sleeping,  in  the  arms  of  two  angels, 
while  from  the  misty  clouds  above  looked  other  angelic 
faces,  tender  with  heavenly  compassion  and  love.  It  was 
a  noble  work,  grandly  conceived  and  wonderfully  exec- 
uted, but  it  cost  the  artist  his  eyesight.  Many  months  he 
spent  in  total  blindness,  and  only  after  a  costly  and  pain- 
ful operation  did  he  regain  the  imperfect  sight  of  one  eye, 
while  the  vision  of  the  other  is  hopelessly  destroyed. 
Those  who  have  admired  Narjot's  later  paintings  will 
value  them  still  more  highly  when  they  learn  that  they 
have  been  the  product  of  a  sick  man's  hand,  and  painted 
by  the  dimmed  light  of  one  eye.  Narjot,  in  many  re- 
spects, stands  at  the  head  of  our  local  painters.  His 
work  not  only  shows  admirable  schooling,  but  it  has  a 
rare  quality  of  its  own  which  none  who  have  come  after 
him  have  ever  displayed.  He  is  a  noble  colorist,  and  his 
range  of  subjects  is  almost  unlimited.  He  not  only  de- 
lineates with  wonderful  skill  the  curves  and  tints  of  the 
human  form,  soft  flesh  textures  and  flexible  muscles,  but 
he  can  paint  a  dog,  a  cow,  a  bird,  with  equal  facility.  If 
he  paints  a  brook  scene,  the  water  has  the  shimmer  and 
sparkle,  depth  and  motion  of  a  genuine  stream ;  if  he  paints 
a  woodland  scene,  the  very  leaves  seem  to  rustle,  and  the 
sunlight  sifts  through  the  open  spaces  and  falls  like  a  flood 
of  gold  on  the  grass.  He  will  portray  the  interior  of  a 
room  with  such  realism  that  the  beholder  can  fancy  him- 
self transported  to  the  apartment ;  and  in  one  of  his  pict- 
ures we  have  seen  how  well  he  can  present  the  interior 
of  a  mine. 

In  the  face  of  his  acknowledged  genius  and  established 
local  reputation,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  pict- 
ures as  that  of  "  The  Girl  and  Dog,"  exhibited  last 
spring,  and  the  "  Little  Bathers,"  two  of  his  most  excel- 
lent productions,  as  well  as  others  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  should  remain  in  his  studio  unsold. 


to  Chicago.  It  was  like  sending  a  cargo  to  an  unkno 
shore,  but  in  due  time  the  pictures  were  launched,  and 
neither  the  painter  nor  anybody  else,  in  the  present  low 
state  of  local  patronage,  would  have  been  surprised  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  heard  from  them.  But  art  is 
"looking  up"  in  Chicago.  The  pictures  found  many  ad- 
mirers, and  created  a  sensation  in  a  small  way.  About 
that  time  Keith  made  the  frightful  discovery  that  the 
"tarboard"  upon  which  he  had  painted  the  studies  bore  a 
dismal  reputation,  and  that  the  tar  was  in  the  habit  of 
striking  through  the  paint.  He  at  once  sent  on  to  recall 
the  pictures,  but,  promply  as  he  wrote,  buyers  had  pre- 
sented themselves  for  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  he  had 
sent.  Keith  never  duplicates  a  picture,  and  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  promise  the  bidders  "free  translations" 
of  the  subjects  they  had  chosen.  Comically  enough,  now 
that  he  has  the  studies  safely  back  in  his  studio,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  filling  the  orders  they  have  brought,  he 
finds  that  he  had  used  a  different  material  from  the  one 
he  heard  decried,  and  they  present  every  appearance  of 
having  been  painted  on  an  excellent  foundation. 

One  of  the  Chicago  buyers  is  Mr.  Burnham,  a  leading 
architect  in  that  city  and  a  gentleman  of  finely-schooled 
taste.  Another  is  Mr.  Charles  Hutchinson,  president  of 
the  newly-formed  Art  Association  of  Chicago,  an  enter- 
prising business  man  and  son  of  one  of  the  leading  capi- 
talists. It  is  such  men  as  these,  who  have  refined  and 
broad  interests  superadded  to  wealth,  whose  influence 
will  work  the  most  noble  results  in  Chicago's  future. 

Roethe,  best  known  as  a  figure-painter,  has  recently 
turned  his  attention  to  landscape  painting,  with  consider- 
able success.  He  is  a  close  student,  who  contents  him- 
self with  no  careless  drawing  or  laying  on  of  color,  and 
adds  to  this  fidelity  of  habit  a  sincere  appreciation  of 
nature.  He  has  succeeded  in  picking  up  two  quaint  and 
novel  studies  within  the  precinctsof  the  city.  Oneisanold 
tumble-down  dwelling,  far  out  on  Pacific  Heights,  sur- 
rounded bv  deciduous  trees,  whose  leaves  have  fallen  but 
whose  naked  boughs  arch  protectively  over  the  humble 
cottage.  Another  is  a  group  of  live-oaks  on  the  hills  out 
near  the  Cliff  House,  and  presents  a  deep,  vivid  study  of 
greens  sharply  contrasted  with  the  grays  and  yellows  of 
the  barren  hills. 

Signor  Tojetti  the  elder  is  engaged  upon  a  large  and 
important  canvas,  which  is  to  ornament  the  interior  of 
the  new  Italian  church  on  Green  street.  It  represents 
Christ  handing  the  key  to  St.  Peter  as  they  stand  upon 
the  sea-shore,  with  the  other  apostles  visible  at  one  side 
and  a  placid  sheet  of  water  spread  out  before  them,  where 
two  fisherman  are  managing  the  sails  of  a  small  boat.  In 
the  air  above  three  angelic  infants  are  floating,  garlanded 
with  flowers.  The  interest  of  the  picture  centers  upon 
the  two  figures  in  the  foreground.  The  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
humbly  kneeling,  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  conception, 
his  bare  head  admirably  modeled ;  and  the  sun-burned 
face  is  one  that  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  the  be- 
holder. The  Christ  presents  a  fair  and  imposing  spectacle. 
Of  noble  stature,  he  stands  upon  the  sandy  beach,  his 
white  robe  falling  in  statuesque  folds  about  him.  The 
figure  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
creditable  representation  of  the  type  we  see  in  the  old 
masters.  Signor  Tojetti  has  expended  great  study  and 
skill  upon  the  portrayal  of  face  and  figure.  The  face  was 
suggested  by  a  living  model,  but  is  idealized. 


F.  Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  has  undertaken  some 
important  commissions  for  panels  and  ornaments,  to  be 
placed  on  the  new  Pioneers'  Building,  on  Fourth  street. 
The  designs  are  peculiarly  Californian  in  character,  and 
are  executed  with  spirit.  One,  which  is  already  finished, 
is  a  dual  conception,  representing  "  The  Miner's  Dream" 
and  "  The  Wife's  Vision."  In  the  latter,  two  women,  one 
with  the  weary  dignity  of  hardworking  age,  the  other  a 
sad-faced  young  matron,  are  seated  at  the  breakfast-table, 
a  two-year-old  youngster  crowing  in  the  grandmother's 
arms,  and  a  little  infant  held  to  the  young  mother's 
breast.  In  the  latter's  hand  is  an  open  letter,  and  her 
eyes  have  a  far-away  look,  while  above  her  head  the 
sculptor  has  given  shape  and  form  to  the  painful  visions 
she  has  conjured  up.  She  sees  her  absent  lord,  ragged 
and  footsore,  patiently  delving  with  pick  and  shovel,  to 
extract  from  the  earth  the  precious  metal  which  will  re- 
store him  to  his  dear  ones;  and  then  her  fancy  changes, 
and  he  is  in  the  hands  of  savages,  who  flourish  long 
knives  about  his  head.  The  Miner's  Dream  is  more 
peaceful.  Engaged  in  the  prosaic  occupation  of  cooking 
his  evening  meal  over  a  camp-fire,  beneath  a  lone  pine 
tree,  he  sees  in  the  ascending  smoke  his  fair  young  wife 
with  a  babe  nestling  in  her  arms. 

A  second  long  panel  depicts  the  journey  of  a  company 
of  emigrants  across  the  plains,  presenting  them  first  as 
they  start  out,  finely  equipped  and  with  hopeful  faces; 
next,  as  with  apprehension  but  with  undaunted  courage 
they  first  encounter  the  red  man ;  and  at  last  depicting 
them  as  they  come,  jaded  and  worn,  within  sight  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  are  stimulated  to  fresh  courage  as  they 
are  greeted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Keith  is  in  luck,  and  his  brother  artists,  always  sympa- 
thizing with  the  fortunes  of  this  hard-working  and  deserv-  ■ 
ing  compatriot,  rejoice  with  him.    A  short  time  since 
Keith  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  send  on  some  studies 


All  of  the  Christs  yet  painted  have  been  of  the  metk 
conventional  type.  They  are  very  saintly,  very  pure,  but 
there  is  something  in  their  placid  faces,  their  look  of  in- 
experience, which  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  man  and 
woman  of  to-day,  struggling  to  uphold  a  standard  of  high 
action  in  the  face  of  the  world's  derision  and  the  dis- 
couragements of  common  practice.  Some  day  we  shall 
have  a  new  Messiah  painted.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  he  will  have  long  hair  or  wears  an  attire 
which  differs  from  that  in  modern  every-day  use.  What 
we  want  is  the  look  of  a  wider  experience,  a  greater 
humanity,  hinh  courage,  and  unconquerable  spirit  in  his 
face.  The  "  Ecce  Homo"  came  nearer  to  the  human 
heart,  not  because  it  departed  from  the  hackneyed  type 
in  any  point  of  exterior  semblance,  but  because  it  bared 
a  soul's  agony,  and  touched  a  great  chord  of  anguish 
which  vibrated  in  every  heart  where  suffering  had  become 
a  perpetual  guest. 

Mrs.  Tojetti  the  younger,  residing  at  11 10  Larkin  street, 
has  been  turning  her  attention  to  art  study  for  several 
years  past.  The  endeavors  of  this  little  woman  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  all  who  know  her  personally  or 
have  observed  the  products  of  her  labor.  Handicapped 
by  ill  health  and  a  fragile  constitution,  realizing  her  need 
of  continuous  study  and  severe  training,  but  forced  to 
relinquish  them  to  give  attention  to  classes  of  her  own, 
she  has  nevertheless  produced  work  which  displays  dis- 
tinctive points  of  merit.  The  best  is  probably  a  little 
sleeping  Cupid — a  most  difficult  subject  to  handle.  The 
hastily  executed  duplicates  of  this  painting  which  Mrs. 
Tojetti  was  induced  to  put  on  the  market  scarcely  present 
a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  her  ability ;  but  the 
original  study,  which  she  retains,  is  a  remarkable  picture 
to  be  painted  by  so  young  a  woman.  She  excels  in  flesh 
tints,  and  with  ordinary  advantages  would  probably  make 
her  mark. 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STORY  OK  THE  MILL. 


HY  A.  V.  HOFFMAN. 


When  years  have  chased  each  other 

Down  the  rugged  steeps  of  time, 
When  the  world  has  lost  its  harmony, 

Life's  song  its  merry  rhyme; 
When  the  little  mounds  of  gravel 

Thrown  up  by  the  pioneers, 
Have  been  lost  to  us  forever 

With  the  silent  drift  of  years; 

When  the  sturdy  "forty-niners" 

In  the  cradle  of  the  world 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking 

'Neath  the  Hag  their  toil  unfurled— 
Still  in  memory  forever 

We  will  keep  the  stories  old, 
Of  the  hardships  and  the  trials 

Of  the  struggle  after  gold. 

And  of  all  those  dear  old  stories 
There  is  one  more  precious  yet. 

Than  the  legends  of  the  ancients- 
One  we  never  will  forget; 

'Tis  the  story  of  the  mill-race, 
And  the  finding  in  the  sand 

Of  the  precious  little  colors 

That  brought  life  into  the  land. 

And  let  no  one  pass  the  mill-race — 

Where  the  breeze  within  the  pine 
Breathes  a  gentle  benediction 

O'er  the  graves  of  '49, — 
Without  thinking  of  the  struggles 

Of  the  man  who  here,  alone, 
Roused  the  world  and  brought  it  to  him 

But  to  cheat  him  of  his  own. 

Vet  the  years  may  chase  each  other 

Down  the  rugged  steeps  of  time, 
The  world  may  lo-e  its  harmony, 

Life's  song  its  merry  rhyme; 
But  forever  and  forever 

The  story  of  the  mill, 
And  the  man  who  dug  the  mill-race. 

Will  linger  with  us  still. 
(.'hknokek,  September  10,  '85. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  womt  n  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  or 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  THE  San  Kkanciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

San  Jose,  January  8,  1886. 

Editor  Woman's  Realm:  Your  invitation  for  readers  to  send 
substantial  records  of  the  success  women  have  achieved  in  any 
branch  of  industry  where  it  is  followed  for  a  livelihood,  tempts 
me  to  write  a  little  concerning; 

SAN  JOSE  WOMEN*  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

ban  Jose  can  boast  of  many  cultured  women  ;  her  homes  are  rep- 
resentative American  homes,  presided  over  in  most  cases  by  re- 
fined, educated  mothers,  to  whom  husband  and  children  are  the 
central  figures  in  the  universe ;  and  then  again,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  or  (ate,  or  it  may  be  a  kind  but  incomprehensible 
Providence,  the  woman  has  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother, 
and  in  some  instances  become  the  main-stay  ol  the  family.  It  is 
in  this  relation  that  what  is  best,  what  is  strongest,  in  her  char- 
acter comes  to  the  surface;  and  as  far  as  business  ability  is  con- 
cerned, she  has  in  many  cases  achieved  substantial  success. 

San  Jose  has  one  lady  engaged  in  the  insurance  business — Mrs. 
J.  M.  Murphy.  She  started  out  some  few  years  ago  in  this  new 
field,  with  many  misgivings.  Necessity,  not  choice,  made  hei  ex- 
change the  home  life  for  the  restless,  anxious  one  of  business.  But 
she  faithlully  and  laboriously  kept  on,  and  now  controls  as  large  a 
business  as  any  man  engaged  in  the  same  line,  representing  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  two  of  San  Erancisco's  largest  insur- 
ance companies. 

Another  woman  who  has  successfully  adopted  a  business  out  of 
the  general  routine  of  woman's  work  is  Mrs.  Belle  Ainmen,  who 
is  building  up  a  large  trade  in  the  drug  business.  She  is  a  thor- 
oughly business-like  woman,  and  executes  all  work  with  admira- 
ble dispatch,  displaying  many  qualities  worthy  of  a  masculine 
mind. 

There  are  still  other  woman  whom  San  Jose  claims  who  are 
winning  distinction  at  home  and  abroad  in  various  professions 
and  callings  in  life.  Clara  S.  Koltz,  who  has  won  distinction  as 
a  lawyer  and  lecturer,  here  received  her  first  stimulus  to  enter  her 
present  profession,  and  in  the  Gaiden  City  rocked  her  babies  and 
read  law  at  the  same  time. 

Matilda  Lotz,  who  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  ani- 
mal painters  in  the  world  in  a  few  years,  is  a  San  lose  girl. 

Eleanor  Calhoun,  who  is  a  star  in  one  of  the  leading  theaters  in 
London,  claims  San  Jose  as  her  home. 

And  then — well,  there  is  another  little  woman  engaged  in  a 
similar  vocation  to  your  own,  Mrs  Editor,  and  while  it  is  most  j 
congenial  work  it  would  not  do  to  call  it  a  success;  that  might 
imply  that  the  publisher  of  the  aforesaid  sheet  was  satisfied  with 
the  scope,  circulation,  appearance,  etc.,  which  she  is  not.  Like 
all  journalists,  she  is  ambitious,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  ( 
when  the  San  Jose  Leader  will  be  as  consequential  as  the  name 
implies,  and  rival  the  San  Krancisco  Chronicle  ox  the  New  York 
Sun  in  importance. 

There  are  other  women  more  or  less  famous  of  whom  we  are  , 
proud,  and  perhaps  some  other  time  you  will  hear  again  from 
Grace  G.  Allen, 

Editor  San  Jose  Leader, 

Kismet  flowers,  composed  ot  tinsel  and  silk  in  shaded 
effects,  are  the  latest  novelties  in  fancy  work.    They  are  ] 
applied  on  articles  such  as  easels,  scarfs,  table  and  chair 
covers,  cushions,  and  all  sorts  of  plush-covered  fancies, 
such  as  violins,  plaques  for  clocks,  panels  and  lambre-  1 
quins  for  mantel  and  other  shelves,  and  will  doubtless  ' 


soon  be  introduced  into  dress  decorations.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Kismet  tinsella  work  is  destined  to  make  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  art  of  household  decorations.  It  is 
capable  of  adaptation  to  many  purposes,  and  has,  beside, 
the  merit  of  being  suitable  for  mingling  well  with  other 
decorative  materials.  It  makes  a  room  look  like  a  dream- 
chamber  stolen  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  "Aladdin's" 
wonders  are  realized  by  these  flowers,  fruits,  butterflies, 
leaves,  sprays,  and  all  sorts  of  birds  and  insects. 

An  ornament  for  a  dainty  toilet-table  is  made  thus: 
Purchase  a  pair  of  baby's  shoes— pink,  blue,  or  cream- 
color;  fill  them  with  cotton  or  bran,  to  make  them  stand 
solid,  and  button  them  up;  crochet  a  little  zephyr  mat  of 
the  same  color  as  the  shoes  to  fit  the  tops,  sew  it  neatly 
on,  and  edge  with  quilled  satin  ribbon  bow  at  the  top,  on 
the  outer  side  of  each  shoe.  If  skilled  in  brush-work,  lit- 
tle sprays  of  hand-painted  flowers  render  these  little  hair- 
pin receivers  exquisite. 

A  novelty  in  a  fancy  decoration  for  the  dressing-table 
or  bureau  consists  of  a  pincushion  formed  of  three  per- 
fumed bags  or  sacks  of  satin,  in  three  delicately  contrast- 
ing colors,  each  bearing  a  painted  or  embroidered  design, 
and  a  pretty  bow  of  ribbon  in  some  one  of  the  colors  of 
the  sacks,  fastening  the  tied-up  mouths  together  and  con- 
cealing the  same  with  a  bow  of  many  loops  and  ends. 
Some  of  these  triple  sacks,  sachet  pincushions,  are 
decorated  thus  :  On  the  outer  side  of  one  is  embroidered 
or  painted  the  word  "'  Oats,"  and  across  the  letters  is 
traced  a  mower's  scythe.  On  another  is  traced  "  Wheat" 
and  a  rake.  On  the  third,  the  motto  "  Corn,"  across  it  a 
hoe.  Each  sack  has  a  different  perfume.  This  is  im- 
parted by  sprinkling  the  light  cotton  wool  in  the  bags. 


Le.  Bon  Ton  gives  a  description  of  a  morning  robe, 
which  reads  like  a  pen  picture  from  an  ancient  romance  : 
It  is  first  a  full  and  straight  tunic,  with  numerous  folds,  1 
like  the  tunic  of  an  ancient  priestess.  The  plaits  are  | 
small  and  close  together,  made  ot  a  soft  and  silky  mate- 
rial, a  handsome  crept  Je  c/iinc  of  the  cream  color  shading 
into  sulphur.  A  cord  made  of  silk  of  the  same  shade 
passes  below  the  waist  and  falls  in  loops  down  the  front. 
Over  this  tunic  is  worn  a  kind  of  Greek  redingote,  of  red- 
dish-brown velvet  lined  with  pink  satin.  It  is  open  en- 
tirely in  front  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  sable.  The 
back  is  short,  cut  out  in  scollops,  and  shows  the  back 
of  the  tunic.  This  redingote  can  be  worn  without 
sleeves  or  with  a  full  sleeve  of  crepe  de  chine,  or  also  with 
a  Japanese  sleeve  of  velvet. 


Black  stockings  are  preferred  for  children's  wear,  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  the  dress.  The  Jersey  waist, 
buttoned  behind  a  plaited  kilt  skirt  of  gay  colored  striped 
woolen  stuff,  and  a  bright  sash,  matching  or  contrasting 
with  the  Jersey,  is  the  favorite  school  dress  for  small 
girls. 

White  nainsook,  lawn,  or  barred  muslin  aprons,  covering 
the  skirt  well  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hem  of  the  woolen 
frock,  are  among  the  novelties  for  little  school  girls;  but 
an  apron  is  never  appropriately  worn  except  at  school  or 
at  home.  Tucks,  shirrings,  half  arm-holes  finished  with 
two  long  strings  which  tie  on  the  shoulder  in  a  bow,  and 
full  skirts,  are  the  features  of  these  aprons.  Trimmings 
are  of  embroidery,  cut-work,  torchon,  and  other  substan- 
tial laces  and  tucks,  hemstitching  and  herring-bone,  and 
drawn-work  ad  libitum,  but  many  prefer  plain  hems  and 
a  few  small  tucks  as  the  only  finish.  The  material  should 
be  fine  even  when  plainest. 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Sarter,  ot  Meagher  county,  Montana,  is  a 
successful  stock-grower.  She  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Smith  river.  In  early  days  she  used  to  ride  wild  broncos 
and  round  up  and  brand  her  herds  of  stock,  giving  every 
appointment  of  the  ranch  her  personal  supervision;  but 
in  later  years  she  has  sold  off  a  large  portion  of  her  herd, 
and  devotes  herself  more  to  the  tamer  modes  of  husbandry 
and  the  production  of  fine  stock.  She  has  a  princely  home 
located  on  Smith  river,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
Springs.  Her  fences  inclose  one  thousand  acresof  meadow 
lands.  The  ranch  is  stocked  with  three  hundred  head  of 
horses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  among 
which  are  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  and  Oalloways.  The 
Montana  papers  boast  of  her  as  a  woman  of  singular  energy 
and  business  ability. 

Mrs.  Chute,  of  Washington  territory,  formerly  an  ac- 
complished teacher  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  goes  thirty-five 
miles  to  vote.  She  is  postmistress  and  notary  public, 
owns  two  claims  and  works  them,  pleads  law-suits,  has 
large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  is  an  expert  florist,  and  in 
addition  finds  time  to  read  the  magazines  and  the 
Woman's  Journal. 

Mrs.  Farr,  of  Minneapolis,  this  year  gave  a  Christmas 
dinner  to  the  newsboys  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Farr  is  a  busi- 
ness woman,  doing  a  business  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
annually.  She  takes  a  great  interest  in  poor  children,  and 
is  a  special  friend  to  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Queen  Natalie,  of  Servia,  bought  forty  American  sew- 
ing machines  recently,  and  set  seamstresses  at  work  on 
them  in  the  palace  at  Belgrade,  making  garments  for  the 
troops,  which  she  cut  out  with  her  own  hands. 


Miss  Florence  Hale,  of  the  Ladies'  Art  Association 
New  York,  stains  and  paints  glass,  and  fires  hefdecorated 
glass  and  china  in  her  own  kiln.  She  has  orders  from 
large  firms  to  copy  ancient  stained  glass,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  woman  in  this  country  who  does  this  work  in  all 
its  stages. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  under  her  charge  eight  build- 
ings, eighty  teachers,  and  about  four  thousand  pupils. 
Her  salary  is  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 
The  following  receipts  are  quoted  Irom  Whitehead's  Family 

Book  of  Cookery. 

Chipped  Beef  in  Cream:  One  large  cupful  of  shaved 
dried  beef,  one  cupful  of  water,  one  cupful  of  milk,  butter 
size  of  a  walnut,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Chip  the 
dried  beef,  either  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  plane,  and  boil 
it  a  short  time  in  the  cup  of  water,  and  then  add  most  of 
the  milk  and  the  butter.  Wet  the  flour  with  the  remain- 
ing milk  and  stir  it  in  to  thicken. 

Butler  Bolts  or  Tea  Cakes:  Half  pound  of  light-bread 
dough — a  large  cupful ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one 
ounce  of  butter — size  of  an  egg;  yolk  of  an  egg,  quarter 
cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  one  cupful  of  flour  to  work  in. 
When  dough  has  been  made  for  plain  bread,  take  out  the 
cupful  four  hours  before  meal-time,  and  mix  in  all  the 
above  ingredients  except  a  small  part  of  the  flour,  which 
will  be  left  over  for  dusting.  Let  rise  two  hours.  Then 
knead  the  dough  on  the  table,  by  pressing  it  out  with  the 
knuckles,  doubling  over,  closing  the  edges  and  pressing 
out  again,  and  so  continuing  for  several  minutes,  till  the 
dough  is  worked  full  of  air  bubbles  and  is  light  and  silky 
looking.  Make  out  the  dough  into  round  balls,  and  when 
all  are  molded  roll  them  out  flat.  Brush  one  with  melted 
butter,  [dace  another  on  top,  press  in  the  middle,  and 
place  in  a  baking-pan.  Brush  over  the  tops  with  a  very 
little  clear  melted  butter.  Rise  an  hour;  bake  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  butter  inside  and  cut  in  quarters. 

Apple  Jelly:  Three  pounds  or  quarts  ot  apples,  pared 
and  in  slices;  one  quart  of  water,  twelve  cloves,  two 
pounds  of  sugar.  Use  ripe,  mellow  apples,  such  as  dis- 
solve in  the  water  after  a  few  minutes'  cooking.  Have 
the  water  ready  boiling,  in  a  brass  kettle  or  bright  pan, 
and  throw  in  the  cloves  and  apples.  Let  simmer  till  the 
apples  are  dissolved.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  kettle  into 
a  llannel  jelly-bag,  and  the  liquor  that  runs  through  first 
pour  in  again,  and  let  all  drip  dry  without  pressing. 
Measure  the  clear  juice  back  into  the  same  kettle,  boil 
up,  and  then  put  in  ten  ounces  of  white  sugar  for  every 
pint  (two  cupfuls).  Simmer  together  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Use  cold.  Keep  in  jars  or  glasses  tied  down  with 
paper.   

WITH  A  BOX  OF  BON-BONS. 


In  sooth  I'd  greatly  like  to  know 
lust  how  our  grandsires,  long  ago. 

In  bleak  and  "  blue  "  years 
Eared,  when  perchance  they  wished  to  make 
Some  little  gilt  for  friendship's  sake — 

Christmas  or  New-Year's. 

In  those  far  times  most  men  wore  wigs, 
And  went  about  in  jolty  gigs; 

And  maids  were  prouder 
I'han  maids  to-day — or  so  I've  heard. 
To  us,  no  doubt,  they'd  seem  absurd 

In  patch  anil  powder! 

Kew  are  there  now  but  that  confess 

That  we've  improved  in  more  than  dress — 

Have  things  more  handy; 
Of  old,  "rhyme"  had  its  meed  of  praise, 
Hut  who'd  have  thought,  in  those  dull  days. 
Of  "  rhvme  "  and  candvt 

I  truly  trust  that  you're  content 

To  live  when  life's  stern  prose  is  blent 

With  more  of  meter; 
You  have  your  "rhyme" — like  those  who  knew 
The  times  of  prim  bepowdered  cue — 
And  something  sweeter! 

Clinton  Scollard,  in  fioston  Transcript. 


M.  Ballaud  asserts  that  flour  kept  in  sacks  for  two  or 
three  years  is  unwholesome,  because  alkaloids  are  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  acidity  of  the  old  flour,  during  the 
transformaticn  of  gluten  under  the  influence  of  the  natural 
ferment  of  wheat.  When  such  flour  is  treated  with  ether 
and  the  product  evaporated  on  a  sand-bath,  there  is  found 
a  fatty  matter  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  exhales  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  If  a  little  hot 
water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  permitted  to  stand  over 
the  sand-bath  a  short  time  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  the 
alkaloids  may  easily  be  recognized  on  glass  slides,  on  em- 
ploying the  usual  tests.  The  reactions  may  be  obtained 
with  flour  even  but  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  old,  but 
they  are  very  marked  with  flour  which  had  lain  two  or 
three  years  after  having  been  milled. 

Coral  jewelry  is  daily  becoming  more  costly,  owing  to 
the  diminished  supply  of  the  material.  The  fisheries  this 
year  have  been  unsuccessful.  Few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  coral  traffic.  Naples  alone  employs  five 
hundred  vessels  and  five  thousand  men  in  this  fishery. 
The  Naples  merchants  export  two  million  dollars'  worth 
yearly  to  India  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  exportations  to 
other  places  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


Perhaps  as  startling  an  account  of  a  funeral  as  ever  was 
penned  appears  in  a  London  society  journal's  description 
of  the  grave  of  a  recently  deceased  peeress.  The  grave 
was  lined  with  porcelain  titles,  and  "presented  a  most 
charming  appearance." 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  first  vblume  of  T.  H.  Hittell's  long-promised 
History  of  California  has  been  issued  by  the  Occidental 
Publishing  Company.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  un- 
der the  titles,  "Early  Voyages,"  The  Jesuits,"  "The 
Franciscans,"  and  "The  Spanish  Governors."  The 
time  covered  by  the  volume  includes  the  three  centuries 
from  the  discovery  of  Lower  California,  in  1524,  to  the 
period  of  Mexican  independence,  in  1822.  It  embraces 
the  exploration  and  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
foundation  of  the  missions  and  fortified  posts,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indian  life  and  customs,  the  conversion  of  the 
tribes  by  the  labors  of  the  zealous  and  self-sacrificing 
bands  of  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  and  such  history  as 
could  be  made  by  the  centuries  of  Spanish  rule.  Mr. 
Hittell  iden  ifies  Sir  Francis  Drake's  disputed  landing- 
place  with  the  present  Drake's  Bay,  under  Point  Reyes. 
The  history  of  California  proper  begins  with  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Diego,  July  i,  1769,  under  the  lead  of  Juni- 
pero  Serra.  The  trials  of  the  early  missionaries  are  well 
depicted,  and  their  energy,  zeal  and  perseverance  can  be 
appreciated  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Hittell's  narrative.  The 
first  drops  of  the  storm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  are 
heard  in  the  chapters  on  the  "  Northwest  Coast  Fur 
Trade"  and  the  "  Overland  Explorations."  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  invasion  and  its  triumph  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  in  a  second  volume.  For  sale  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  contributes  another  story  of  life 
among  the  moonshiners  to  the  January  Century,  under 
the  title  of  "Trouble  on  Lost  Mountain."  The  mount- 
aineers of  the  central  southern  states  are  now  the 
dominant  characters  in  fiction,  thanks  to  Miss 
Murfree,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Maurice  Thompson. 
Frank  R.  Stockton  likewise  contributes  a  humor- 
ous story  of  •  negro  lite.  A  portrait  of  Verdi,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  great  Italian  composers,  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  magazine,  and  F.  A.  Schwab,  the 
well-known  musical  critic,  contributes  a  biographical  pa- 
per on  the  composer.  General  Pope  furnishes  the  war 
paper  of  the  number,  in  his  account  of  "The  Second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,"  which  is  of  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  the  coming  debate  in  Congress  on  the 
Fitz-John  Porter  bill.  Most  readers  of  the  magazine  will 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
James's  "Bostonians"  will  conclude  with  the  next  num- 
ber. 

The  January  Magazine  of  American  History  opens  with 
an  antiquarian  paper  on  "  Paul  Revere"  as  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  James  W. 
Gerald  follows  with  a  "Tribute  to  Vice-President  Hen- 
dricks." General  "Baldy"  Smith's  paper  on  the  "  Oper- 
ations Before  Donelson"  furnishes  a  new  view  of  that 
famous  campaign — a  view  that  gives  decidedly  more 
prominence  to  the  operations  of  General  C.  F.  Smith  than 
the  one  generally  accepted.  John  A.  Logan  contributes 
a  paper  on  the  origin  and  consequences  of  "  Slavery  in 
America,"  presumably  from  the  opening  pages  of  his 
forthcoming  book.  The  editor  writes  on  "The  New- 
Year's  Holiday,"  from  a  historical  point  of  view ;  and  the 
departments  are  well  filled. 

We  always  like  to  speak  well  of  a  California  book,  and 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  George  K. 
Camp's  book  of  poems.  Shadows,  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  The  writer  has  acquired  a  good 
mastery  of  several  of  the  more  difficult  forms  of  fixed 
verse,  and  has  an  ear  for  melody  that  makes  many  of  his 
lines  pleasing,  if  for  their  swing  alone.  Looking  more  at 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  thought,  there  is  not  so  much  to 
say.  The  dialect  verse  has  the  conventional  lack  of  con- 
ventionality with  but  little  of  the  swift  picturesqueness  of 
Harte.  This,  however,  is  judging  the  book  by  a  severe 
standard. 

St.  Nicholas  begins  the  year  with  a  good  January  num- 
ber, as  any  number  must  be  with  such  names  as  VV.  D. 
Howells,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Helen  Jackson,  and  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen  among  its  contributors.  Mrs.  Burnett's  serial  of 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  developing  in  a  way  that 
will  satisfy  all  that  lady's  old  admirers  and  bring  her 
many  new  ones.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  our  well-known 
contributor,  appears  with  an  account  of  "  A  Chinese 
Game  Song."  Those  interested  in  music  and  musicians 
will  regret  that  Agatha  Turnis's  papers,  "  From  Bach  to 
Wagner,"  close  with  this  number. 

Ltivey  and  I,  by  W.  H.  Thomes,  is  a  somewhat  lurid 
work  of  adventure,  love,  and  war,  that  will  be  found  very 
satisfying  to  any  one  in  search  of  that  kind  of  literature. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  California,  in  the  pre- Argonaut 
days,  and  much  local  and  historical  matter  is  used.  The 
work  has  already  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Kallou's  Maga- 
zine, from  which  it  has  been  revised.  The  illustrations 
are  inferior  in  design  and  execution.  For  sale  at  the 
bookstores.  $1.25.   G.  W.  Studley,  Boston. 

Friends  of  the  Hon.F.  L.  Hatch,  late  Superior  Judge  of 
Colusa  county,  have  published  as  a  memorial  of  him  his 
address  on  The  Unseen  World.  Such  a  publication  calls 
for  no  critical  estimate,  and,  if  it  did,  an  address  intended 
to  be  heard,  as  enforced  by  the  author's  personality, 
through  the  living  voice  can  hardly  be  judged  when  shut 


between  pasteboard  covers.  Published  by  Jackson 
Hatch,  Jr. 

In  The  Story  of  a  Ranch,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins  de- 
scribes a  year  of  Kansas  ranch  life  with  picturesqueness 
and  fidelity.  The  story  is  one  of  interest,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  part  in  making  the  book  attract- 
ive. The  binding  is  of  illuminated  cloth,  and  the 
stamped  design  represents  the  characteristic  implements 
of  a  western  ranch.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  January  number  of  Chambers' s  Journal  closes  the 
second  volume  of  the  present  series.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
serial,  "  A  House  Divided  Against  Itself,"  ends  with 
the  volume,  and  "  A  Golden  Argosy,"  a  serial 
by  Grant  Allen,  is  announced  to  begin  with  the  next 
number.  The  usual  number  of  essays,  stories,  and 
poems  appear,  none  worthy  of  special  mention,  but  all  of 
the  solid  order  that  seems  to  satisfy  the  British  mind. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Graphic  is 
gorgeous  with  purple  and  gold.  Forty  pages  and  seven 
supplemental  engravings,  on  separate  sheets,  make  a  very 
generous  amount  of  good  reading  and  good  art.  The 
number  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

D.  Christie  Murray,  author  of  Matrimony,  writes  to  the 
London  Athenwum:  The  following  paragraph,  clipped 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
is  but  one  of  a  series  of  baseless  and  malicious  inventions 
which  have  of  late  been  set  afloat  concerning  me  and  my 
work:  "Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  will  commence  a 
new  serial,  entitled  '  Aunt  Rachel,'  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  which  will  be 
the  first  number  of  a  new — we  think  of  the  third — volume 
of  thi?  popular  periodical.  If  we  were  editing  it  we 
should  not  care  to  purchase  any  of  Mr.  Murray's  manu- 
script before  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of 
conveying  his  Hard  Knot  from  L' Affaire  Lerouge."  I 
know  neither  of  the  works  mentioned  here,  and  never  so 
much  as  saw  their  titles  until  I  read  them  in  this  extract. 

During  the  past  year  Harper  &  Brothers  alone  have 
published  over  four  million  volumes,  with  two  million 
copies  of  their  Bazar,  four  million  copies  of  their  Weekly, 
and  nearly  two  million  copies  of  thei'r  Monthly.  There 
are  publishing  houses  nearly  as  large,  including  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  c\r  Co.,  the  Appletons,  Scribners,  and  the 
Lippincotts.  When  we  turn  to  the  periodical  press  we 
are  amazed  at  its  immensity.  Two  billion  copies  are 
issued  each  year,  or  about  forty  copies  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  great  republic.  Nearly  all  these 
publications  contain  reviews  upon  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  with  advances  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  They 
influence  the  public  mind  to  a  great  extent,  and  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  our  literature. 

The  Judge  Company,  publishers  of  Tlie  Judge,  a  week- 
ly journal  of  humorous  intentions,  has  just  been  reorgan- 
ized, with  Mr.  J.  W.  Arkell,  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  as  president.  The  Judge  declares  itself  to  be  an 
ardent  defender  and  exponent  of  protection  to  home  in- 
dustries and  home  labor — in  short,  an  out  and  out  Stal- 
wart. To  this  end  the  company  has  engaged  the  services 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Gillam,  whose  inventive  pencil  first  rep- 
resented Mr.  Blaine  as  the  tattooed  man,  and  whose 
famous  cartoon,  borrowed  from  the  painting  of  Phyrne 
before  the  judges,  did  so  much  to  defeat  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  who  has  now  recovered  from  a  long 
illness,  has  settled  down  to  work  again,  and  promises 
several  new  books.  The  first  will  probably  be  the  Lebiez 
el  Barre,  after  two  assassins  executed  in  Paris  a  few  years 
ago.  It  will  be  a  study  of  criminal  life  in  the  Quartier  Lat- 
in. Next  may  come  a  life  of  Napoleon  I,  then  a  novel  enti- 
tled Une  Rupture  dans  le  Monde,  which  the  author  had 
originally  intended  to  publish  before  Sappho.  The  suc- 
cess of  Sappho  at  the  Gymnase  has  opened  the  doors  of 
the  Academie  Francaise  to  Daudet,  but  he  shows  no 
eagerness  to  walk  in.  He  vows  he  will  never  die  an 
academician. 

The  New  Princeton  Review  will  be  new  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  differing  widely  from  the  old  Review,  which 
was  an  organ  of  the  most  rigid  school  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  also  from  the  magazine  which  Mr.  Libbey  evolved 
from  the  latter,  with  somewhat  discouraging  results.  The 
new  bi-monthly  will  not  be  a  field  for  theological  contro- 
versies, but  a  general  review  of  all  departments  of  current 
thought. 

Secretary  Bayard  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  tirade 
in  the  current  North  American  Review,  attributed  to 
Arthur  Richmond — a  name  unknown  to  fame, — who  has 
really  constructed  the  closest  imitation  of  a  letter  of 
"  Junius"  that  has  ever  been  produced.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Mr.  Richmond's  arraignment  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ard's ancestry  and  career,  there  is  no  doubt  where  he 
j  studied  his  rhetoric. 

The  Scribners  announce  that  they  will  enlarge  their 
literary  monthly,  The  Book  Buyer,  and  will  illustrate  it  all 
through  the  year.  "  The  marked  success  of  the  Christmas 
numbers,"  says  the  publishers'  announcement,  "  has  led 
them  to  believe  that  a  literary  journal  devoted  entirely  to 
books  and  bibliographical  matters  would  secure  a  warmer 
welcome."  1 


We  shall  continue  to  hope  thai  some  day  our  ht< 
will  be  ripe  for  the  creation  of  ideal  or  typical  character 
like  Tom  Jones,  or  Major  Pendennis,  or  B  ..ix 
Esmond,  or  Maggie  Tulliver,  rather  than  exh?usC  its  in- 
genuity in  painting  the  commonplace  peculiarities  of  the 
young  man  or  the  young  gii  nrho  occupies  the  house 
opposite.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  the 
great  American  novel. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Professor  Smith,  of  Columbia  College,  has  written  the 
preface  for  Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  Historical  Biography  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish. This  work  will  be  in  two  volumes,  and  is  the  first 
attempt  yet  made  to  supply  the  English-reading  public 
with  a  complete  historical  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
great  German  statesman. 

Robert  Grant,  the  author  of  Confessions  of  a  Erivolous 
Girl,  has  two  novels  in  press.  Contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  he  has  yielded  to  the  advice  of  literary  friends, 
and  the  new  novels  will  be  after  the  fashion  of  his  first 
work,  instead  of  resembling  the  unsatisfactory  Average 
Man. 

Brentano  Brothers,  of  New  York,  desire  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  their  new  monthly,  Book  Chat,  is  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  advertisement  of  their  house 
and  its  business.  They  promise  a  real  literary  paper, 
which  they  think  will  be  of  value  to  all  readers  of  the  best 
books. 

Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  Shakspearean  scholar,  as 
seen  by  Philadelphia  eyes,  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five, 
rather  below  the  medium  height,  with  a  full  round  face, 
a  brown  mustache  streaked  with  gray,  a  placid  mouth, 
and  bright,  kindly  eyes.  He  carries  a  big  green  bag  in 
one  hand  and  a  big  brown  ear-trumpet  in  the  other. 

The  Cincinnati  Graphic  has  reached  out  and  included 
Chicago  in  its  grasp.  The  paper  bears  every  evidence  of 
a  prosperity  of  which  it  is  worthy.  If  its  circulation  is  as 
good  as  the  matter  and  illustrations,  the  proprietors  are 
getting  rich. 

Taine,  the  French  historian  and  critic,  is  engaged  on 
his  great  work,  The  History  of  Erench  Liie?-ature.  As  he 
is  only  fifty-seven,  is  in  excellent  health,  and  takes  great 
care  of  himself,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will 
accomplish  it. 

The  cabinet  edition  of  George  Eliot's  works  will  be 
completed  before  the  close  of  this  year,  by  the  issue  of 
the  third  volume  of  her  life,  "  with  additions,"  and  by 
the  Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-book,  uniform  with 
the  other  volumes. 

The  December  Cornhill  contains  a  paper  on  "Super- 
fine English,"  which  holds  up  to  ridicule  and  censure 
many  affected  ways  of  writing  and  speaking.  The  sup- 
port which  it  gives  to  "  Those  sort"  is  indefensible  in 
American  ea/s. 

The  Literary  World  for  December  26th  contains  an 
account  in  brief  of  the  world's  literary  product  for  1885. 
As  the  account  embraces  all  civilized  and  even  semi- 
civilized  countries,  the  brief  but  comprehensive  survey 
becomes  valuable  indeed. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  hasjust  finished  a  novel,  which  will 
soon  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  is  the 
only  novel  he  has  ever  written,  and  it  will  make  its  first 
appearance  in  book  form,  instead  of  running  through  one 
of  the  magazines  as  a  serial. 

Scribner  &  Welford  have  a  limited  edition  of  a  fac- 
simile reprint  of  General  Gordon's  diary  in  the  Soudan. 
The  diary  was  written  on  the  backs  of  telegraph  blanks, 
which,  fortunately  for  General  Gordon's  comfort  in 
writing,  were  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  ours. 

Mr.  Howells  writes  in  his  "  Editor's  Study,"  in  the 
January  Harper  s:  '  We  shall  probably  never  have  a 
great  American  novel,  as  fancied  by  the  fondness  of 
critics."  There  are  certainly  indications,  says  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury,  that  Mr.  Howells  will  never  write  it. 

The  LJterary  World  is  authorized  by  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  to  deny  the  "  rumor"  that  he  is  the  author  of 
The  BunUing Ball.  Mr.  Matthews's  admirers  breathe 
freely  once  more. 

The  Critic  for  December  19th  prints  letters  from  the 
principal  American  artists,  in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff 
on  works  of  art. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  spent  a  day  and  evening  at  Vas- 
sar  College  recently,  and  regaled  some  five  hundred  stu- 
dents by  reading  his  books  and  Creole  songs. 

The  Thankless  Muse  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  poems  by 
Henry  A.  Burt,  professor  of  English  literature  in  Yale 
College.    It  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ruskin  hopes  to  get  the  remaining  three  chapters 
of  Pnrterita,  which  will  complete  the  first  volume  of  his 
autobiography,  finished  by  his  birthday  on  February  8th. 

Marion  Crawford,  who  is  residing  at  Naples,  is  very 
busy  writing  the  conclusion  to  his  novel,  The  Tale  of  a 
Lonely  Parish.    The  story  will  be  published  in  February. 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  a  millionaire  author.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Astor's  novel,  Valentino,  is  already  in  its  third  edition. 


In  an  English  admiralty  case,  where  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  claimed  for  damaues  to  the  lar^o  through  a 
hole  made  by  rats  during  the  voyage,  an  old  adage  was 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  presence  of  rats  on  board  a 
ship  was pritna  facie  evidence  that  she  was  sea-worthy. 
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Tftfl  K  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


A  HOLIDAY  NIGHTMARE. 

Tis  unpleasant  tn  Hi  S»urM  'o  add 

When  pursued  Lj  l  WW    jus  adder; 

And  a  mad  man  hardly  can  dye  his  clothes 
Till  he  gets  a  little  madder. 

The  bumble-bee  delights  to  hum 

On  the  nose  of  a  seedy  bummer; 
It  is  hard  to  unravel  a  difficult  sum 

In  the  melting  caloric  of  summer. 

To  wipe  off  your  feet  on  the  front-door  mat 

Is  not  sucn  a  difficult  matter; 
Hut  a  maid  doesn't  need  to  reside  in  a  flat 

To  make  her  dude  beans  any  flatter. 
And  yet  the  old  chump  who  indulges  in  cant 

And  his  hobby  spurs  into  a  canter  _ 
Though  he  likes  to  club  others  with  his  balelul 
bant, 

Waxes  wroth  at  your  quizzical  banter. 

Washington  Hatchet. 


THE  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  dress-maker,  )  Inquire  of  the  |  Where  are 
The  milliner,        |  modern  young  |  , 

The  hair-dresser,  f  woman,  as  she-1,  '  °reUy 

The  glover,  and    |  trips  along  the  |  gfafa 
The  lurrier,—      J       street—  I 

Tid  Bits. 


HE  AND  SHE. 


They  meet, 
Get  sweet ; 
They  smile 
Awhile, 
Then  lie 
And  sigh, 
"Oh,  love!" 
"Oh,  dove!" 
Embrace, 
A  space; 


More  love 
More  dove; 
A  walk, 
A  talk, 
Some  moon. 
Much  spoon, 
"  iNuff  ced," 
They  wed ! 
And  then— 
Amen ! ! 

Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


SONG  OF  THE  HELLE. 

The  sexton's  sweetheart's  name  was  Nell, 
And  she  was  called  the  village  belle; 
When  hope  had  made  the  sexton  bold, 
One  night  his  love  for  Nell  he  toll'd. 
While  to  his  neck  she  fondly  clung, 
And  lovingly  her  hand  he  wrung. 
Her  sentiment  with  his  just  chimed; 
And  his  ap-peal  she  thought  well-timed; 
And  having  toll'd  his  love  so  well, 
She  whispered  he  might  ring  the  belle. 

Somerville  Journal. 


A  ONE-SPASM  TRAGEDY. 

A  pretty  hand  within  a  muff, 

A  little  squeeze  in  downy  flufl, 

A  papa,  very,  very  gruff, 

A  mamma  with  a  stern  rebuft; 

A  youth  repulsed  in  manner  rough, 

A  pistol  and  a  little  puff; 

A  coroner  who  says  it's  tough. 

Enough.  Tid  Bits. 

AN  IRISH  BULL  (IN  COLOR). 
A  taste  for  painting  ?    I  don't  know; 

He  may,  perhaps,  be  full  of  it. 
He  did  his  best  to  paint  a  cow. 
And — well,  he  made  a  bull  of  it. 

Roxbury  Adi>ocate. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "D.  D.  D.' 
A  WORLD  OF  BUSTLE. 


The  Sun  puts  these  two  opportune  conun- 
drums: "  The  big  bustles  that  the  women  are 
now  wearing — does  their  ugliness  exceed  their 
comicality  ?  Why  are  they  thus?''  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  speculate  whether  they  are  more 
ugly  than  ridiculous.  There  they  are.  It  i 
not  pretended  that  they  are  handsome,  or  serve 
any  useful  purpose,  except  that  they  keep 
women's  skirts  oil  their  heels.  II  this  is  an  ol- 
tice  important  enough  to  give  them  a  right  to 
be,  it  ought  to  gel  them  a  permanent  position; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  matters  of 
caprice,  and  that  presently  their  place  shall  not 
know  them  any  more.  As  to  why  they  are 
thus,  it  is  only  safe  to  say  that  they  are  due  to 
some  feminine  sentiment  about  being  behind  in 
the  fashion,  or  conversely.  That  they  are  no 
new  thing  is  attested  by  the  oldest  records,  as 
witness  the  observation  of  the  astute  Bildad,  in 
the  Book  of  Job — "  Though  thy  beginning  was 
small,  yet  shall  thy  latter  end  greatly  increase." 
Equally  pointed  is  the  verse  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, written  half  a  century  ago,  in  which  he 
names  Sweet  Nea  as  exceptionally  charming: 

Because  she's  got  those  long,  s  ft  curl?., 
I've  sworn  shall  deck  my  goddess; 

Because  she's  not  like  other  girls, 
All  bustle,  blush  and  bodice. 

Not  even  the  esteemed  Sun  can  bind  the 
sweet  influences  that  come  from  Paris,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Worth.  Be  patient,  contemporary; 
this,  too,  will  pass  away;  but  it  will  not  pass 
the  quicker  for  your  hurry. — Life 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street. 


"ktiveness   LADIES' HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 


affects  .seriously  all  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs,  Including  the  Kid- 
neys. When  these  organs  are  so  affected, 
they  fail  to  extract  from  the  blood  the 
urie  acid,  which,  carried  through  the  cir- 
culation, eau-es  Itlieuiuatisni  mid  Neu- 
ralgia. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  are  also 
•fleeted  by  coatireness,  causing 

Bilious  Disorders. 

Among  the  warning  symptoms  of  Bilious- 
ness are  Nausea.  Dizziness,  Headache, 
Weakness,  Fever,  Dimness  of  vision, 
Yellowness  of  Skin,  l'ain-  in  the  Side, 
Back  and  Shoulders,  Foul  Mouth.  Furred 
Tongue,  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
Bowels,  Vomiting,  etc. 

Tlio  Stomach  Miller-  when  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  Indigestion  or 

Dyspepsia, 

follows.  Fetid  Breath,  Gastric  Paius, 
Headache,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Water- 
brash,  Nervousness,  and  Depression, are  all 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  A  Sure  Relief  for  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Stomach  and  all  consequent 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 

AYER'S  PILLS. 

They  stimulate  the  stomach,  free  the 
bowels,  healthfully  invigorate  the  torpid 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  by  their  cleansing, 
healinir  anil  tonic  properties,  strengthen 
and  purify  the  whole  system,  and  restore 
it  to  a  salutary  and  normal  condition. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggist*. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

f50  Cts.  per  Month.- 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

It M  VIM:  : 

1.  You  get  tiic  maximum  of  News  fur  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  V'uur  wife  and  daughters  lite  il  better  than  11  those 
other  stupid  paper-." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  KEPOK'I 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  hest  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
£ct  the  news 


The  Marquis  of  Lome,  when  he  was  engaged 
to  the  Princess  Louise,  had  the  following  ex- 
perience: In  the  royal  establishment  there  is  a 
separate  table  for  the  household,  at  which  even 
the  minister  in  attendance  eats  when  he  is  not 
invited  to  the  queen's.  Lord  Lome  went  to 
lunch  with  his  future  wile,  and  was  asked  to  the 
table  of  Her  Majesty.  His  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  was  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  when 
he  entered  the  queen's  dining-room,  Lord  Lome 
asked:  "  Where  is  the  duchess?  "  "Oh!  she  is 
lunching  with  the  household,"  was  the  reply. 

The  decline  of  the  drama:  The  manager's 
refusal  to  play  it. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  J.  O  liHIEN  »&  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


full  Hue  ol  I. utiles   All-Silk  and  Spun-Silk  Hose. 

I. utiles'  Irish.  French  and  Herman  l!ull>rii:i;iiii  Hose. 

■.attics'  Little  iiose,  iii  great  variety, 

■  .utiles'  Seu  Island  I  ottun  How, 

Cashmere  Hose.  Kit'. 

CHILD  HEN'S  AMI  INF  AST'S  SILK,  CASHMERE  ami  «OTTO>  HOSE,  In  larjre  variety. 


Ladies'  Cartwright  &  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Go's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunsw  ick  Underwear— all  grades  and  sues. 


SPECIAL: 

500  dozen  Ladle*'  All-wool  Scarlet  tests,  value  no  cents,  al  :i"r  cental  each, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


''The  sau  Franelwcan"  will  Im-  delivered 

by  mail  lo  any  part  of  (his  City,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $"4.50  a  }<ar.  Sample  suli- 
ttcriptioii,  three  moutlis.  lor  titty  eeuls. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITH  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

Ai.  Hayman  Lessee  and  Manager 

Kver>  Evening,  Including  Sunday. 

Matinee  (to-day)  Saturday, 

K.IRALFY  BROTHERS' 
Magnificent  production  of  the  world-famous  spectacle  of 

THE  BLACK  CROOK! 

Immense  success  of 

The  'f iutfotHf  the  Mag:  pan  I  Family.  Leopold 

-Mid    Went  worth, 

1>E  KOSA,  ARNOLD,  ASTAGIANO, 

t5TThe  "Mikado  Ballet. 

Mallet  of  All  Nations  !  (irand  Amazonian  March  I  Gor- 
geous Scenery  and  Co-it umes,  Elaborate  Mechanical 
fcffccts.    Secure  your  seats. 


STANDARD_THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBkide  Lessees  and  Managers 

Lharies  W  Cornelius  Treasurer 

REED'S  "MINSTRELS. 
To-night,  ami  Every  Sight  nexl  Week, 

Enthusiastic  reception  trndered  to  t lie  Kings  of  Laugh- 
makeis, 

Ml  KI'll  V  AMI  MA«  K. 

WILSON,  CAMERON  and  TURNER— 

Ureal  Song  ami  Danee, 

Charley  Reed's  new  song — 

••  Mary  Ann." 

Positive  Hit  of  Charley  Reed's — 

WARM  WATER! 

—OR — 

WHITE  LABOR  CIGARK1TES. 

Saturday,  January  6th,  One  Hundredth  performance 
and  gr*nd  Souvenir  Night. 

Evenings,    1  f  ■  .    ,  p      ,      p  ;      j  Matine.s 
75Cand5cc.   I       s  r  I  50c  and  15c. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THj 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

PA1TOBAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sis. 
Open  Itally  from  !i  A.  In  II   P.  M. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Managhr 

ttala  Matinee  To-Bay  Al  t  o'eloi  k 

tS'THK  HIT  OF  THE  SEASON .*St 
California's  favorite  I  omedienne— 

ALICE  HARRISON, 

Supported  by  her  own  great  company,  in  the  new  farcical 
Comedy, 

HOT  WATER! 

Beautiful  Scenery,  Gorgeous  Costumes,  Marvelous  Me- 
chanical EffcCtl.     The  Wonderful  Revolving 
Carousals  running  at  full  speed.  The 
Flying  Balloon.    Great  S  nsa- 
tional  Llet CeDt  through 
the  ceiling,  etc. 

£>T  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  sthhet,  near  Market. 

K.KKI.ING    BEOS  pKOl-hlKTORS   AND  MANAGERS 

Every  evening  this  week — 

FALKA!  FALKA! 

Comic  Opcr-i,  in  three  acts,  by  Chassaignc. 

Aii  Elegant  Production. 

Dingeon,  Leighton,  'I  aylor,  Marchi,  Giroux,  Stevens, 
Messmcr,  Kelly,  Cornell,  V  alcrga,  in  the  cast. 

la  activr  preparation — 

I  I  N  ON  lilt:  BRISTOL, 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  three  acts. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  scats,  so  cents 


Efctabllahed  ihKI. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  N.  tural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  I  DEALERS  IN  i-  FURS. 

310  Nanaome  Ml  reel , 

s,,,  Vmnrivrr,  California. 


C.  S.  HALEV.  Sec  E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CONTINUES  T  IMI'AKT  sl'CH  BUSINESS 
rRAlNING  a.  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  fur 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a  e  tilted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAININll. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

ISiniL  -  U  it|:  i  111;.    I '1  ■  1 1 1 1  la  1 1  s 1 1  i  1 1  (oiiiiiirr 

elal  Arithmetic,  Bnaineee  <  orreapondenee. 
Mercantile  Law,  Uramntar,  Npelllng, 
French,  Herman,  Spanish.  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, shorthand,  ami  I'ype- writing. 

The  Hook-keepine  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Kailr  jading,  Hanking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress t.  P.  HKAI.I)  C<i., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHILADELPHIA  La<;ek.  Bavaria  Lagkk. 

I. I  ll  )lX'tS 

CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

."<:!(!  California  street. 

Below  Kearny. 

t  HABIJES  I  DIN 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR  — 

1IO.XOM  M  .    «  K  KLIM)   ami  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANCE, 

Carrying  United  Stales,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  steamer  ST.  PAUL 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

Saturday  faiiuary  30lli,  at  2  p.  in.. 

And  the  splendid  new  steamer 
MAKAKOA 

gatnrdaj  January  16th,  at  z  p.  m.. 

Or  immediitely  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

OT For  freight  or  passage,  apply  al  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

<  General  Agents. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  lu  ttol 

DIRECTORS) 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Bkandek,  Vice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Folus,   Jambs  L.  Fioob,   John  W.  Mack  a. 

|.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  I. end  ...  L 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  philosophy  of  the  esthetic  is  receiving  at 
the  California,  during  the  present  engagement, 
a  practical  illustration  that  deserves  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  of  that  sage-green  school.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  so  much  an  indorsement  is  an 
extension  of  the  centra!  idea  ot  estheticism,  and 
its  application  to  the  solid,  money-making  busi- 
ness of  this  world.  "  Beauty,"  says  the  isciple 
of  St.  Oscar,  "elevates  the  human  race."  "The 
ballet,"  says  apostle  Kiralfy,  "belongs  to  trie 
human  race.  Make  the  ballet  beautiful  and  yo» 
elevate  it  to  a  plane  that  entitles  it  to  as  respect- 
ful criticism  and  consideration  as  is  accorded  to 
a  genre  painting  or  a  sculptured  grouping  in 
marble." 

Thus  the  idea  which,  as  promulgated  by  the 
iimp  and  wispy  esthete,  is  a  "  die-away  dream  of 
ecstatic  devotion  "  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kiralfys  a  live  issue,  on  a  solid,  paying  basis. 
Why  is  it  that  when,  in  one  of  the  so-called 
"  funny  "  plays,  some  gaunt  spinster  displays  her 
phantom  figure  in  burlesque  tights,  we  scornfully 
pronounce  the  exhibition  coarse  and  indecorous, 
and  yet  gaze  with  admiring  complaisance  on  a 
fairy  princess  careering  about  the  stage  clad 
principally  "in  her  own  loveliness,"  with  the 
addition,  perhaps,  of  a  tinsel  crown  and  buff 
sandals,  and,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  conventional 
clamor  for  skirts,  trailing  after  her  a  filmy  wisp 
of  spangled  gauze? 

What  makes  the  difference?  Beauty,  "pure 
and  simple."  (To  speak  more  accurately — purely 
and  simply  beauty.  The  correction  will  be  ap- 
preciated, no  doubt.)  Yet  one  is  a  delight  to 
"soul  and  sense,"  while  the  other  is  a  repulsive 
exhibition  that  makes  one  wish  he  could  sneak 
away  and  pretend  he  hadn't  been  there.  The 
ballets  in  The  Black  Crook  are  so  many  visions 
of  beauty,  harmonious  in  color,  pose,  and  move- 
ment. 

There  is  just  enough  of  the  play  itself  in  The 
Black  Crook  to  give  the  various  specialties, 
ballet  divertisements,  etc.,  a  "right  to  be."  The 
beautiful  fairy  queen  "  Stalacta  "  (Miss  Rose 
Watson)  has  to  be  entertained  by  a  "  Blue  Bal- 
let," a  graceful  succession  of  "  waving  hands  and 
woven  paces,"  led  by  Mile.  Astegiano. 

In  Act  III,  when  a  princely  personage  in  very 
tight-fitting  lavender  trousers  enters,  leading 
pretty  Louise  Calvert  by  the  hand,  and  seating 
her  by  his  side,  gives,  with  that  haughtily  gra- 
cious indifference  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
in  monarchs,  the  brief  mandate,  "Let  the  sports 
begin,"  we  feel  that  the  real  business  of  the  even- 
ing has  arrived. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  certain  that  the  era  of  the 
black  art  and  the  calling-up  of  the  infernal  gods 
was  coeval  with  that  of  the  parallel  bars;  but  if 
not,  Messrs.  Leopold  and  Wentworth  give  a 
clever  anachronism.  The  climax  of  the  evening 
is  the  "  Divertisement  of  All  Nations."  There 
is  an  Italian  dance  by  Astegiano,  a  French 
dance,  an  American  dance  by  De  Rosa — in  a 
costume  blending  the  stars  and  stripes  with  a 
delicacy  of  which  the  national  flag  would  hardly 
seem  susceptible,  Hungarian  czardas,  and  a 
dance  which  is  of  no  particular  nationality,  or 
rather  of  all — being  drunk.  The  Mikado  ballet, 
including,  "Three  Little  Maids,"  "Ko-Ko  and  I 
Katisha,"  and  "  The  dance  of  the  Mikado,"  was 
by  far  the  prettiest  thing  in  its  line  that  has  been 
seen  in  this  city  for  many  a  day.  Its  remarkable 
feature  is  the  complete  triumph  of  gracefulness  1 
over  the  most  awkward  and  hampering  of  femi- 
nine costumes.  The  lithe  and  agile  grace  of 
motion  is  even  more  apparent  by  contrast  than 
in  the  untrammeled  freedom  of  tights  and  tulle. 
As  "Katisha,"  Mile,  de  Rosa  shows  herself  an 
accomplished  actress,  as  well  as  an  incomparable 
dancer. 

The  Amazonian  drill,  generaled  by  the  tall 
and  shapely  "Stalacta,"  is  brilliant  and  showy 
enough  to  make  the  N.  G.  C.  pale  with  envy. 

The  musical  Mignanis  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  introduced  some  new  features  M. 
and  Mile.  Tissot  give  a  novel  and  peculiar  ex- 
hibition by  temporarily  lending  the  use  of  their 
heads  to  the  figures  of  dolls  and  cats — the  latter 
resulting  in  a  very  amusing  back-fence  duo. 
The  deception  is  especially  well  kept  up  by 
Mile.  Tissot,  who  makes  use  of  a  remarkably  ex- 
pressive face  in  a  very  captivating  manner. 

This  very  attractive  production  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  California  till  further  notice.  On 
February  1st  Mr.  Hayman  will  resume  the  man- 
agement of  the  Baldwin,  opening  with  the  great 
Italian  tragedian  Salvini,  with  his  own  com- 
pany, in  a  three  weeks  engagement. 

The  reappearance  of  Alice  Harrison  at  the 
Bush-street  theater  was  greeted  by  a  popular 
demonstration  that  proves  the  loyalty  of  San 
Francisco  to  old  friends.  The  play,  Hot  Water. 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it ;  but  that  is 
probably  no  great  failing,  if  its  only  aim  is  the 
introduction  of  individual  acts  and  ecccntrici-  \ 
ties.  The  constant  reference  to  the  leading 
idea,  usual  in  this  class  of  plays,  becomes  ex-  I 
ceedingly  exasperating  in  Hot  Water.  No  scene 
is  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  ther- 
mometer and  an  accurate  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  supposititious  but  all-pervading  tea- 
kettle. The  great  trouble  with  this,  as  with  all 
similar  plays,  seems  to  be  that  the  ever-present, 
inexorable  necessity  for  being  funny  results  in  a 
tense,   strained,  high-wrought  effort — almost 


tragical  in  its  seriousness — to  come  up  to  the  re- 
-i.iifi.men i.  This  naturally  reacts  upon  the 
audience,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
laugh  at  even  the  most  comical  situatio-n 
which,  coming  easilv  and  naturally,  woul'i  be 
irresistibly  laughable. 

Miss  Harrison  sings,  dances,  ?ihd  keeps 
things  lively  much  in  her  old  styl  e— perhaps  a 
little  more  so.  A  long  life  of  burlesque  has  de- 
veloped this  young  person's  speaking  voice  into 
a  somewhat  shrill,  stjrained,  and  at  times  rau- 
cous tone,  whic'ri  becomes  jarring  and  weari- 
some after  a  bmc.  But  little  Alice  has  her  own 
way  of  acting  and  talking  (and  that  is  much  in 
thes.it  days  of  imitation),  and  she  will  always 
hiave  plenty  of  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Miss  Jennie  Reiffarth  is  another  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  one  of  the  best  members  of  the  pres- 
ent company.  The  different  people,  of  whom 
there  is  a  long  list,  are  all  good  in  their  various 
specialties.  Mr.  F'red.  Matthews,  who  was  here 
some  years  ago,  goes  through  the  same  odd  and 
eccentric  facial  contortions  that  then  excited 
our  "special  wonder.  ' 

The  burlesque  "Three  Little  Maids,"  by  Alice 
Harrison  and  the  two  elder  McDoodles,  is,  as 
anticipated,  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  per- 
formance. The  three  numbers  given  by  "the 
Colonel's  four  fair  daughters  "  are  bright  and 
pleasing,  particularly  the  "Champagne  chorus," 
to  which  the  bottle  costume  gives  a  quaint  pi- 
quancy. 

Houses  during  the  week  have  kept  pretty  well 
up  to  first-night  pitch,  which  was  something  al- 
most unprecedented.  As  a  general  rule,  camp- 
-stools have  been  in  demand  after  the  first  half- 
hour.  Miss  Harrison  has  every  reason  to  feel 
flattered  at  her  reception. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  have  shared  the 
benefits  of  the  week's  revival.  On  Monday  night 
the  house  was  packed  to  greet  the  returned  "San 
Francisco  boys,"  Murphy  and  Mack,  and  neither 
the  rain  nor  the  abundance  of  other  attraction  has 
brought  the  attendance  below  a  more  than  fair 
average.  As  to  the  returned"natives."  they  should 
have  been  apprised  that  during  their  absence  min- 
strelsy, under  the  tender  ministrations  of  Char- 
ley Reed,  has  undergone  a  "refining"  process, 
and  the  old,  noisy,  unintelligible  chatf.and  rough, 
unfunny  horse-play,  are  things  of  the  past — and 
among  the  numerous  things  that  the  past  had  to 
be  ashamed  of.  After  twenty  minutes  of  Mur- 
phy and  Mack's  ear-splitting  and  melancholy 
colloquy,  varied  by  an  occasional  witty  sally  or 
telling  repartee,  made  with  a  club  or  a  mallet  on 
each  other's  cranium,  it  was  a  relief  unspeakable 
to  hear  the  familiar  tones  of  Charley  Reed  in  the 
first  scene  of  Warm  Water .  The  little  manager 
probably  sent  for  the  interesting  couple,  and  now 
they  are  here  he  may  not  know  just  what  to  do 
with  them.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the  Min- 
strel stage,,"with  your  kind  attention"  we  would 
make  a  suggestion — send  them  back. 

The  new  closing  sketch,  Warm  Water,  is 
amusing,  Gus  Mills  taking  the  part  of  a  fascin- 
ating little  society  belle  "  of  color  "  in  his  usual 
dashing  style,  and  Charley  Reed  appearing  in 
the  firs',  scene  as  a  combination  of  two  agents 
most  destructive  to  domestic  peace — a  dr.ess- 
maker  and  a  letter-carrier. 

The  revival  of  The  Danites  at  the  Baldwin,  on 
Monday  night,  was  well  received,  as  with  such  a 
cast  it  could  not  well  help  being,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  its  being  so  well  known.  During 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
has  ever  had  so  complete  a  production  as  the 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  as  "Sandy 
McGee  "  and  "Nancy  Williams"  are  too.  well- 
known  to  need  mention.  The  other  characters 
are  distributed  among  the  excellent  company, 
with  remarkable  discrimination,  and  the  pre- 
sentation has  lacked  nothing  but  the  element  of 
novelty  to  make  it  a  notable  one. 

Monday,  January  18th,  Notre  Dame  will  be 
produced,  after  most  elaborate  preparation. 
Nine  entirely  new  scenes  have  been  painted,  and 
altogether  a  most  interesting  introduction  to 
San  F  rancisco  of  this  great  Paris  success  may  be 
anticipated. 

Heart's-ea?e,  produced  here  for  the  first  time, 
has  been  the  week's  attraction  at  the  Alcazar, 
with  Miss  Hawthorne  in  the  leading  part.  The 
play  is  an  adaptation,  and  apparently  a  good 
one,  by  Mr.  Piercy  Wilson,  of  a  French  play. 
Still  it  remains  Frenchy  and  improbable.  'I  here 
are  some  striking  anomalies,  notably  that  a  sur- 
geon should  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation  to  direct  a  letter,  and  that 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  attendants  or 
assistants  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Buckley  was  specially  engaged  for 
this  production,  the  support  otherwise  being  the 
same  as  usual.  The  death  scene  of  the  forlorn 
and  condemned  girl  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, while  her  lover  has  escaped  the  grasp  of  the 
law  only  through  family  influence,  is  the  climax 
of  the  tragically  emotional  drama.  The  scene 
is  prolonged  to  the  point  of  weariness.  That 
too  sustained  a  draft  on  the  sympathy  of  an  au- 
dience, especially  when  held  at  strong  tension, 
is  a  dangerous  experiment  is  a  difficult  but 
essential  lesson  to  learn. 

Miss  Hawthorne's  grace  of  manner  and  taste- 
fulness  of  costume  were  noticeable  here,  as  in 
all  the  characters  she  has  sustained  during  her 
long  and  very  encouraging  season  at  Ihe  Alca- 
zar. The  attendance  during  the  week  has  been 
good,  and  the  audiences  flatteringly  interested 
and  appreciative. 


Fn.'tka  has  made  a  very  great  success  at  the 
Ti.vola  Opera  House,  and  will  continue  for  the 
present.  The  next  production  will  be  Fun  on 
the  Bristol. 

NOTES. 

Frank  Blair  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Mikaa'o 
company. 

The  Black  Crook  will  continue  next  week  at 
the  California. 

Fun  on  the  Bristol  is  in  preparation  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera-house. 

Ed.  N.  Knight  is  with  the  Pauline  Harvey 
Opera  company  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Havman  resumes  the  management  of  the 
Baldwin,  Monday,  February  1st. 

John  W.  Mackay  has  given  $5,000  toward  a 
$25,000  monument  to  John  McCullough. 

Maze  Edwards — the  same  old  California 
"Maze" — is  managing  Stetson's  Mikado  com- 
pany. 

W.  S.  Mullaly  has  composed  the  entire  music 
for  the  coming  production  of  Notre  Dame  at  the 
Baldwin. 

Charley  Reed  will  present  a  beautiful  souvenir 
to  each  lady  in  the  audience  this  (Saturday) 
evening. 

An  eastern  paper  announces  the  engagement 
of  "Miss  Sybil  Sanderson,  of  San  Francisco," 
to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  gave  a  most 
successful  concert  last  evening,  too  late  for  de- 
tailed notice  in  this  number. 

Miss  Hawthorne's  successful  engagement  at 
the  Alcazar  will  close  Saturday  evening,  with  a 
last  production  of  Heart's-ease. 

The  Bush-street  theater  will  continue  Hoi 
Water  next  week,  with  new  songs  and  special- 
ties by  Alice  Harrison  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  California  theater  company  will  play  one 
week  at  Los  Angeles  and  one  in  Oakland,  be- 
tween February  1st  and  February  15th,  when 
Mr.  Rankin  reopens  the  California. 

Miss  Lily  Post  has  been  obliged  to  retire  tem- 
porarily from  the  leading  part  in  the  Black  Hus- 
sar, on  account  of  ill  health.  A  young  daughter 
of  the  noted  Mme.  Lablache  fakes  the  place. 

Mrs.  Victoria  Schilling's  ambition  is  to  own 
a  little  farm,  to  which  she  and  her  Ernest  may 
retire  when  they  shall  leave,  respectively,  the 
stage  and  the  platform  (car  No.  42)  for  private 
life. 

Hoodman  Blind,  a  play  which  has  made  a 
great  sensation  both  in  England  and  America, 
has  been  secured  by  the  Rankin  management, 
and  will  be  presented  at  the  California,  Febru- 
ary 15th. 

Sunday  evening,  January  31st,  M.  Pauljuig- 
net's  French  company  will  produce,  at  the  Bald- 
win theater,  Le  Medecin  des  Enfants.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Manager  Rankin,  Frederic  de 
Belleville  will  appear  in  a  leading  role. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Our  Fawn  Ten- 
nis will  be  played  by  ten  artists.  Charley  Reed 
will  sing  his  new  song,  "Clara  Nolan's  Party." 
The  afterpiece  will  be  Murphv's  Dream,  cast  in- 
cluding Murphy,  Mack,  and  Reed. 

The  farewell  concert  of  Miss  Louise  Elliott  was 
a  most  flattering  tribute  to  that  young  lady's 
popularity.  The  playing  of  Mr.  Herman  Brandt 
was  a  very  brilliant  feature  of  theevening's  enter- 
tainment. The  audience  was  an  enthusiastic 
one,  Miss  Elliott,  Mr.  Brandt,  and  Mr.  Mansfield 
receiving  repeated  and  demonstrative  encores. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  large  number  of  theater- 
parties  have  been  arranged  for  next  Mom  ay 
night  at  the  Baldwin.  This  fact  need  not  deter 
any  one  from  going,  as  an  efficient  police  force 
will  be  in  attendance  to  quell  any  disorder. 

The  following  is  the  cast  of  Notre  Dame: 

Krollo  D.  H.  Harkins 

Quasimodo  McKce  Rankin 

Captain  Phcebus  Joseph  Holland 

Gypsy  King  Frank  Mordaunt 

Gringoire  George  Osbourne 

Esmeralda  Mabel  Bert 

Fleur  de  Lis  Adele  Wat  rs 

Gudule  Mrs.  Bates, 

Mme.  Gondelaurie  Mrs.  George  Osbourne 


A  portable  sanitary  stove  is  called  for  by  the 
Lancet.  It  says:  "There  is  great  need  for  a 
portable  stove  which  might  be  used  in  a  sick 
room  without  either  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
with  the  fumes  of  paraffine  or  the  products 
of  combustion  or  consuming  a  large  proportion 
of  the  available  oxygen.  The  apparatus  should 
be  of  moderate  size,  should  give  out  afairamount 
of  heat,  should  be  capable  of  boiling  a  small 
kettle  of  water,  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
flexible  tube  which  might  be  conducted  into  the 
chimney.  There  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  devising  a  heating  appliance  of  the  nature  re- 
quired. It  would  be  invaluable  for  use  in  cases 
in  which,  no  nurse  being  in  attendance  to  keep 
up  an  ordinary  fire,  a  moderate  temperature 
might  be  maintained." 


It  was  once  the  custom  for  the  bride  at  her 
wedding  to  wear  her  hair  unbraided  and  hanging 
over  her  shoulders.  At  the  celebration  01  her 
marriage  with  the  Palatine,  Klizahcth  Stuart 
wore  "  her  hair  disheveled  and  hanging  down  her 
shoulders."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bride's 
vail,  which  of  late  years  has  become  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  her  costume,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  milliner's  substitute,  which 
in  old  times  concealed  not  a  few  of  the  bride's 
personal  attractions  and  covered  her  face  when 
she  knelt  at  the  altar. 


The  Philadelphia  Times  tells  this  story  with  a 
moral:  A  cigar-smoking  doctor  says  that  when 
other  smokers  ask  him  for  a  light  he  offers  them 
a  box  of  matches,  but  never  his  cigar.  "Gentle- 
men suppose,"  said  he,  "that  I  do  this  because 
my  own  cigar  is  not  well  lighted.  The  real  rea- 
son is  that  I  wish  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contagion 
from  any  one  disease  out  of  the  dozen  or  more 
which  may  be  transmitted  by  putting  into  the 
mouth  an  article  infected  persons  have  nandled." 


Il  is  now  reported  that  the  Hon.  S.  S.  ( 
amuses  himself  during  his  leisure  hours  by  prac 
ticing  upon  the  flute.  And  the  Baltimore  Arews 
is  rash  enough  to  remark:  "This  explains  the 
obstinacy  with  which  Mr.  Cleveland  insisted  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  Turkish  mission  when  Mr. 
Cox's  constituents  begged  so  hard  that  he  should 
decline.  And  it  may  also  account  for  the  Sul- 
tan's willingness,  nay,  anxiety,  to  go  to  war 
over  the  lialkan  problem.  ' 

There  seem  to  have  been  some  inaccuracies 
about  a  report  cabled  from  Paris  that  Meis<=onier's 
son  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  In  the  fir^t 
place,  the  dog  was  not  mad;  second,  the  animal 
which  bit  the  boy  was  not  a  dog;  third,  the  bov 
was  not  bitten  at  all.  The  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cable  simplv  thought  there  was  demand  in 
this  country  for  dog-bite  stories,  and  he  tried  to 
supply  it. 

We  learn  from  the  Denver  Opinion  that  a  Bos- 
ton fentleman  "is  to  wield  the  editorial  tripod 
on  the  El  Paso  Herald.'"  Next  *o  a  gun  or  a 
dog  the  editorial  tripod,  well  wielded,  ought  to 
be  about  the  most  efficacious  weapon  known  to 
the  profession  for  dealing  with  book  agents  and 
people  who  feel  the  spirit  move  them  to  club  the 
editor. 


General  Toombs  had  a  peculiar  wav  of  getting 
round  defeat.  In  a  controversy  with  a  North- 
erner, who  finally  exclaimed,  "Well,  General, 
we  licked  you  nnvhow!"  he  retorted,  "Licked 
us!  No  sir!  No  such  thing!  We  wore  our- 
selves out  whipping  you  !  " 


One  effect  of  resisting  inclination  in  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  is  to  prevent  hasty  decisions. 
There  are  emergencies  when  rapid  judgments 
must  be  made  and  speedv  action  must  follow; 
but  it  is  likely  the  larger  number  of  conclusions 
would  be  improved  by  delay. 


Prohibition  in  Georgia  has  developed  a  liquor 
flask  with  a  crver  made  to  look  like  a  book. 
One  side  of  the  false  book  is  hinged,  so  that  the 
flask  can  be  removed  at  the  side  for  filling,  and 
an  aperture  at  the  top  with  a  hinged  cover  per- 
mits the  liquid  contents  of  the  book  to  be  poured 
out. 


Son.e  enterprising  American  has  been  stuffing 
the  London  papers,  one  of  which  =ays  that  when 
journalists  dined  with  Vanderbilt  they  invariably 
found  a  $1,000  greenback  under  their  napkins. 
What  makes  the  New  York  newspapers  mad 
about  the  story  is  that  it  is  not  true. 

Paupers  are  still  sold  by  auction  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  lowest  bidder.  A  very  good  article 
of  distinguished  family  in  reduced  circumstances 
can  be  had  there  for  a  few  dollars. 


What  Are  I'erfeet-Fitting-  Corsets? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  few  persons 
who  really  know  what  perfect-fitting  corsets  are. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  corsets  in  the 
United  States  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and  yet  not  a  dozen  dealers  in  corsets 
understand  exactly  what  constitutes  a  perfect- 
fitting  corset.  Theendless  variety  of  deformities 
exhibited  as  corsets,  and  the  numberless  ladies 
who, to  their  sorrow,  buy  them, only  too  sadly  con- 
firm these  assertions.  An  article  like  corsets,  that 
does  so  much  to  make  a  woman's  life  comfort- 
able or  tortured,  happy  or  miserable,  ought  to 
receive  the  highest  study  and  attention.  We  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  in  ourcity  a  well-known 
house  that  has  given  twenty  years  of  study  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  corsets,  and  our 
ladies  should  go  direct  to  Freud's  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street,  and  see  for  themselves  what  per- 
fect-fitting corsets  are. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F'.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
stree'. 


Among  the  thousands  of  names  recorded  at 
Muller's  optical  depot,  are  included  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
United  States. 

Clergymen,  speakers,  singers,  and  actors 
find  that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  improves  and 
aids  the  voice. 

"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  J .  H.  Bremer, 
grocer,  corner  Yallejo  and  Larkin  streets. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
F'ine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Dr.  L.  N.  Sandeord,  dentist,  1217  Mission 
street ;  office  hours,  1  to  5  p.  m.    Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  WORK  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  am!  1215  Howard  street. 


"D  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy .  George  West, 
Redwood  City. 

Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice." 


BOOKS  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  F'ourth  st. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  tills  city,  state,  or 
country,  tor  $'4.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tliree  mouths,  i«r liii  > .<■«' 
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HINTS  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED  MAN 


Don't  contradict. 
Burn  your  old  letters. 
Keep  your  hair  cut  short. 
Be  prudent,  be  cautious,  be  very  quiet. 
Silence  is  golden,  especially  at  house-cleaning 
time. 

A  smile  in  the  house  is  worth  sixteen  around 
the  corner. 

Save  something  for  a  rainy  day — and  possible 
squalls. 

When  you  are  caught  in  a  pretty  little  lie,  own 
up  gracefully. 

Keep  the  coal-bin  full.  A  ton  of  coal  in  time 
saves  nine  lectures. 

Early  home  from  the  lodge  and  club  saves 
many  a  big  hubbub. 

A  hearty  kiss  at  the  door  is  good  soothing- 
syrup  for  a  wrinkled  temper. 

If  angry,  count  one  hundred  and  sixteen;  if 
very  angry,  go  out  and  purchase  the  latest  Puck. 

Daily,  at  the  morning  parting,  kiss  your  wife 
with  fond  affection,  so  that  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing you  may  notice  no  dejection. 

Don't  think  that  you  can  pass  off  on  your  fond 
wife  a  plain,  common,  old-style  drunk  for  an  at- 
tack ot  any  sort  of  high-toned  illness. 

When  you  hnd  out  that  you  are  first  in  com- 
mand but  one  —  which  may  be  soon  —  submit 
gracefully.  We  can't  all  be  commanders-in- 
chief. 

Don't  have  more  than  two  bureau-drawers  in 
a  mess  at  one  time.  I  know  you  can't  beoiderly 
in  the  matter  of  bureau-drawers;  it's  not  in  a 
man's  nature  to  be;  but  you  can  try. 

When  you  hear  a  strange,  startling  noise  down 
stairs  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
don't  ask  your  poor  wife  to  get  up  and  investi- 
gate it,  excusing  yourself  with  the  plea  that  you 
are  afraid  of  catching  cold. 

Learn  to  smile  when  a  draft  on  the  treasury  is 
proposed.  It  requires  long  practice  for  some 
men  to  pry  up  a  smile  on  such  an  occasion ;  but 
the  accomplishment  of  the  feat  pays  such  large 
dividends  in  domestic  sunshine  that  the  ability 
to  do  it  is  well  worth  striving  for. — Puck's  An- 
nual. 


FIGHT  WITH  A  PYTHON. 


Toward  the  end  of  1882  several  English  news- 
papers reprinted,  from  a  journal  published  in 
Singapore,  the  account  of  a  fight  between  a  man 
and  a  python,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
Guy  Livingstone  type  of  muscular  heroes  is  not 
extinct  among  Europeans  in  that  settlement. 
One  day  news  was  brought  to  the  curator  of  the 
museum  that  a  great  python,  which  was  on  ex- 
hibition there,  had  escaped  from  its  box  and  was 
careering  about  the  building,  no  doubt  thorough- 
ly enjoying  the  flight  of  the  attendants  and  visit- 
ors. The  brute  was  no  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  long.  At  that  moment  the  curator  happened 
to  have  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  in  his  hand. 
"It  was  a  most  exciting  tussle  when  they  came 
together,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  shivering 
native  spectators  could  not  make  out  which  was 
snake  and  which  was  man."  The  guardian  of 
the  museum's  treasures  had  secured  a  firm  grip 
of  the  python's  throat,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
serpent  had  coiled  its  crushing  folds  around  his 
legs.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  strength  merely 
the  boa  must  have  won  the  day;  the  curator 
would  soon  have  been  only  fit  to  make  a  stuffed 
mummy  in  his  own  museum.  But  after  a 
struggle  or  two  more  he  managed  cleverly  to  de- 
cant the  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  down  the  rep- 
tile's throat — the  grip  on  which  he  had  never  re- 
laxed. The  boa  had  evidently  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  drink — nay,  it  evidently  disagreed 
with  him.  The  coils  loosened  from  the  curator's 
limbs,  a  convulsive  shiver  went  through  the 
entire  twenty-two  feet  of  snake,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  great  python  was  dead  !  After  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spectators  gratefully 
brought  their  deliverer  something  reviving,  for 
wrestling  with  a  python  in  the  tropics  must  be 
decidedly  warm  work. —  Good  Words. 


Society  at  St.  Petersburg  is  just  now  much 
occupied  with  the  revival  of  a  very  curious  story. 
About  three  years  ago  there  was  a  spiritualistic 
seance  at  the  Officers'  Club  in  that  city,  at 
which  the  spirit  of  a  famous  departed  gcr-_-ral 
was  called  up,  and  prophesied,  amongst  ether 
things,  that  there  would  be  a  great  war  in  1886, 
in  which  Russia  would  take  a  leading  part.  As 
the  ghost  of  the  deceased  warrior  mentioned 
amongst  the  names  of  officers  who  would  greatly 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  war  those  of  some 
men  whodid  not  even  figure  in  the  army  list,  the 
affair  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke,  and  nothing 
more  was  thought  of  it.  But,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, amongst  recent  appointments  to  the 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  the  very  names 
appear  which  the  spirit  had  foretold,  the  bearers 
being  men  of  no  family  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  superstition  is  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  Russia,  the  incident  has  caused  quite  a 
sensation.  It  would  be  very  strange  if,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1886,  we  should  see 
Russia  drawn  into  a  war  with  Austria,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  between  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia.   

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  English  Radical 
leader,  is  a  tall,  slim-built  man.  He  is  said  to 
look  like  Pitt,  but  the  forehead  is  inferior  to  that 
in  the  statesman's  portraits;  and  were  it  not  for 
a  certain  intelligent  sharpness  of  expression  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  physiognomy  might  be  set  down 
as  commonplace.  He  walks  with  a  long  stride 
that  is  certainly  not  graceful.  It  is  only  when 
he  is  making  a  speech  that  you  recognize  in  him 
a  leader  of  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  never 
without  a  reply  to  the  sharp  things  said  of  him, 
and  as  a  rule  he  seems  to  be  the  nimblest  at  the 
business  part  of  hard  hitting. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  lie  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  I  his  city,  state,  or 
country.  Tor  $2.50  a  year  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  montlia,  for  fifty  cents. 


A  "Madman's"  legacy. 

"  Sire!  "  exclaimed  a  man  in  the  homely  garb 
of  a  mechanic  to  Richelieu,  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  as  he  was  entering  his  palace,  "  Sire,  I 
have  made  a  discovery  which  shall  make  rich  and 
great  the  nation  which  shall  develop  it.  Sire, 
will  you  give  me  an  audience?" 

Richelieu,  constantly  importuned,  finally 
ordered  the  "madman"  imprisoned.  Even  in 
jail  he  did  not  desist  from  declaring  his  "delu- 
sion," which  one  day  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  British  nobleman,  who  heard  De  Cause's  story, 
and  developed  his  discovery  of  steam  power! 

All  great  discoveries  are  at  first  derided. 

Seven  years  ago  a  man  yet  under  middle  age, 
enriched  by  a  business  which  covered  the  conti- 
nent, found  himself  suddenly  stricken  down. 
When  his  physicians  said  recovery  was  impossi- 
ble, he  used  a  new  discovery  which,  like  all  ad- 
vances in  science,  had  been  opposed  bitterly  by 
the  schoolmen.  Nevertheless,  it  cured  him,  and 
out  of  gratitude  therefor  he  consecrated  a  part 
of  his  wealth  to  the  spreading  of  its  merits  be- 
fore the  world.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure,  which  has  won,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  eminent  persons,  the  most 
deserved  reputation  ever  accorded  to  any  known 
compound,  and  which  is  finallv  winning,  on  its 
merits  alone,  the  approval  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive practitioners.  Its  fame  now  belts  the  globe. 
—  The  Herald. 


A  study  of  statistical  tables  has  made  it  appar- 
ent that  human  life  is  decreasing  in  quantity  but 
improving  in  quality — at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  An  astonishing  falling  off  in  the  births 
in  France  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  the  average  number  of  children  per 
marringe  having  been  reduced  nearly  one  fourth: 
but  the  average  life  has  increased  in  length 
about  one  sixth.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  countries 
of  advanced  civilization.  Among  inferior  races 
births  are  more  numerous  and  life  is  shorter. 


PRO.  De  FI1.IPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  a"d  Madrid,  continues  to  ^ive  petsonal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  tuder.ts  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practi'  e.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars 


ELOCUTION 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 


MRS.  EDNA  SNELL  POULSON 

Has  removed  to 

\o.  91 «  Hy<i<>  street. 

Where  she  will  receive  pupils  after  Janua  y  4  h. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  llouw  has  been  thoroughly  renovates, 
re  Aim  tailed,  painted  anil  papered 
throughout. 


SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  sin(-i-.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rate' 
bv  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  I'F.NCF..  Proprietor 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Trancisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  lire  anil 
Earthquake  proof  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  ami  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  ea.sy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  4  ourt,  illuminated  hy  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  hroad  hal- 

1  ics.  its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 

plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan, 
'the  Kestauraut  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IM  PORTERS  AN  I)  DEALERS  IN  — 

Itook  ami  \c\vs  Paper,  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stork,  Straw 
ami  ItiiulciV  lion  •  <K,  ete. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  HAGS. 
51  2  lo  51  H  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROWELI,  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

KKOA1)  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  CUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1605,  ana 
until  furthc  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
ar  ive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot.  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  w*  : 


1  eave 
San  Franrisc  ). 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS.' 

SUN- 
DAYS 

Petatuma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Wind  or, 
Healdsbnrg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m 

3.30  n  m 

8.  am. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a. 

8  00  a.  m 

( riiernevHIc 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  JOlseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoea  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  UkiaH,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    itw  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,$r  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
bur<7,  $4;  'o  Cloverdale,  $s- 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2:  to  Heaidsburg, 
$3:  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisro  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  g-2n  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.70 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m->  3-3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m.  .     — . 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  T*55  P*  m*»  4*°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays  :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m"  12-40  P-  tn., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  KAITROAO. 

Steamer  James  M.  Do  ahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

er •  ^3  ington    treet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  point-. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION^. 

8(~)  s~\  \.   M.   (Sunda*  s  o  ly),   from  Washington 
*  ^  Street  Wh  rf,  f  >r  the  rown  of  Sonoma,  ' -len 

Ellen,  nd  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonom  t, 
$f ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PFTER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  'let.  ^  gr 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south   ide),  at 

8 0  s~\  A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-  O  vine,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo- 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
O  O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^  •  '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  "and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
JK     O  f~\    P-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  and  intermediate  points 

^  ^  ever>'  Sunday.    Hun'er's  Train  to 

•  ^  *  SAN  JOSE,  shopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<m  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SAN'I  A  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP<->  DER  f  REEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  f>n  Monday,  inclusive 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn    Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad 

TO  OAKLAND  V  \  I  >  ATAMFOA  . 

i?6.00,     36.30,    ^7.00,     7.30,    8.00,    8.30,    9.OO,    9-30,    tO. GO, 

to. 30,  11.00,  11. 30  A.  M.  H12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.3O,   TO. 45,  II.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35. 30,  36.00,  3.6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.0^,  8.30, 
3. 00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30, IJit.oo,  ti-3°  A.M.:  Ht2.oo,  12.30. 
Hi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30.  Q.30,  10.45,  Il-45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM EDA— §5.16,  35.46, 
36. t6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
11. 16,  In. 46  A.  M.  12. 16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.»6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  to. 31 
Ti.31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont 
goniery  street,  San  Francisco 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON 


Iff.  >i    N£WHAXI  A  <  «>., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office 


:S09  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  (  own  &  ('oner,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lock  hart  &  1'orter) 
XJndertalcer  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS    REMOVKD  TO — 

1  1  6  i:<l<ly  street. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  CERMAN  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIE  TY  has  declared  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one  half  (4/^)  per  cent  per  annum,  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  and  three  fourths  (3%)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  and  payable  on  and  after  the 
tst  day  of  January,  1886.    By  order. 

GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removcd  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS   I. HAVE,    AND  ARK   DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


-Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton.  . . 

.Martinez  

.  Milton  

I  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Niles  and  Haywards  

t  Ogden  and  East  f  Express  

1      *'       "      "    1  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Renicia  

"  via  Renicia  

**  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11         via  Martinez. . 

**  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno. .   . . 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .{*6  ■  10  p . 

. t 10. 10  a. 

. .  .6. 10  p. 

..  .5.40  p. 

... 6.40  p . 

. t 10.40  a. 

...5.40P. 

. . to. 10  a. 

.  .  t8-4o  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

.  .T7.10  p. 
, .  .  10.40  a. 
.■■■6.10  a. 

..  .3.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
 9.40  a. 

...5.40  p. 
... .5.40  p. 

 6 . 40  p . 

. . .  11 . 10  a. 
. to. 10  a. 
.  1 6 . 00  a . 


. .t3.40  p. 
■ -23-40  p. 
...  9 . 40  a . 
. .  .5.40  p. 

. .t7.TO  p. 

. t 10.40  a. 
.  .  ti .  10  p . 


.  for 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJV  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  «6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12  00,  12.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,  2  00,  -!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *j  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  ln.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3'„ 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,30,  11.00,  Jii. 30,  12.00,  112.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. co,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6  30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— »6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, *7. 30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE—  *6. 23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8-53.  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-53.  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5.45 
{6.45,  t9.i5,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  11.37,  ii.o7, 
ti. 37,  12.07,  »2-37.  l-°7.  '-37.  2-t>7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7 
4*37.  5-°7>  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  flO.22,  IO.52,  tn-22,  II. 52 
tl2.22,  T2.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  K15 
7.45,  t8.l5,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  tlo.15,  10.45,  "-'5.  "-45 
12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-iS.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — T 5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  '0.45,  ti2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45 
4.45,  t5.i5.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO— 17. ,5,  9.15,  t,.,5, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  ^ ontgomerv  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  S.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Manaeer. 


T.  H.  UOOOIUAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


Passenger 
street, 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

trains  leave  an  1  a'rive  at  Depot,  Townser.d 
between  Thin!  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LHAVR 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  18, 

1X85. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6.4o  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  .... 
to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  P  

*5-'5  P  •  •  • • 

6.30  p  

r 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     3.36  p 

  t5  02  p 

  6.c8  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  

■ 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

• 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 
  6.08  p 

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
t     Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
'3.30  p  

f  Watsonville,  Camp  (iood- 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
1    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
1          and  Santa  Cruz. 

.    .     6.08  p 

10.40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


Hoi  lister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


"to. 02  a 

6.08  p 


to. 40  a  . 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


*Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train) ; 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkf^o  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congnhss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

TICKETS 

good  foi 


i:\4  l  KSION 


For  Sundays  only. 


(     Sold  Sunday  morning  ; 
I  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickbt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townscnd  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  lamily  remedy.  S.  M.  Run- 
you  (Goodyear  Rubber  Co.)  579  Market  street. 


The  French  may  not  always  have  meat  for 
dinner,  but  they  still  have  Gr'evy  for  president. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  woman  can  not  be 
an  offensive  partisan;  but  she  can  l>e  just  as 
provoking  in  other  ways. 

Labouchere  says  that  Oucen  Victoria  has 
prown  much  older  during  the  past  ten  months. 
Certainly;  ten  months  older. 

There  is  a  milch  cow  for  every  four  persons  in 
'he  United  States.  And  yet  we  are  oltcn  led  t; 
believe  the  pumps  outnumber  the  cows. 

/lute her  ( to  Saloon-man ) — What  do  yon  want 
with  so  much  beef  liver?  Saloon-man — I  need 
it— am  Roing  to  give  a  turkey  lunch  to-night. 

A  scientific  journal  claims  that  nothing  will 
improve  a  woman's  complexion  like  early  rising. 
This  may  be  true,  but  every  woman  knows  that 
for  immediate  results  a  powder  rag  is  not  be 
sneezed  at. 

A  tramp  went  into  a  house  in  Missouri,  and 
spat  on  the  parlor  carpet.  The  woman  was 
sick  in  bed,  but  she  got  up  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone and  ran  him  to  the  woods. 

Little  Charley — Papa,  will  you  buy  me  a 
drum?  Fond  Father — Ah,  but,  my  boy,  you  will 
disturb  me  if  I  do.  Charley — Oh,  no,  I  won't 
drum  except  when  you're  asleep. 

"Isn't  that  a  cunning  little  Japanese  idol? 
Uncle  Josiah  brought  it  all  the  way  from  Japan. 
An  exaggerated  little  freak,  isn't  it?"  "Yes, 
rather  far  fetched,  I  should  think." 

Terrible  effects  of  extension  of  the  elective 
system:  First  Freshman — Say,  old  man,  don't 
we  want  a  book-case  ?  Second  Freshman — No; 
hang  the  luxuries!  We  need  a  wine-closet  and 
some  glasses. 

Examiner  in  Zodlogy  (to  small  aspirant) — 
Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  peculiar  about  the 
cuckoo,  in  regard  to  nesting?  Student— Yes, 
sir.  Please,  sir,  he  don't  lay  his  own  eggs  his- 
sclf,  sir! 

Miss  Berth  ( indignantly ) — Now,  Rinaldo, 
I'll  not  stand  such  talk  about  pa.  He  may  be 
peculiar  in  his  views,  but  he  is  certainly  not  an 
old  pirate.  Rinaldo— Di  I  I  say  pirate?  I  meant 
freebooter. 

A  Freshman  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
writing  upon  the  examination  in  Fnglish,  said, 
in  answer  to  the  rpiestion  "What  is  an  epi- 
gram?" that  it  was  "Something  written  on  a 
tombstone." 

First  Missionary*  Daughter—  And  your  father 
died  at  the  foreign  mission,  you  say?  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  learn  it.  Did  his  death  result 
from  natural  causes?  Second  Missionary's  Daugh- 
ter— Yes,  they  ate  father  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

An  Italian  war-ship  has  been  coated  with  a 
preparation  of  India-rubber  which  defies  the 
heaviest  projectiles.  An  American  war-ship 
coated  with  restaurant  spring  chicken  could 
sail  right  up  to  cannon  that  would  sink  the  Ital- 
ian craft  two  miles  away. 

Stocks  may  fluctuate,  the  silver  dollar  may  de- 
cline, fortunes  may  be  won  and  lost,  and  com- 
mercial crises  may  come  and  go,  in  this  world  of 
change  and  sorrow;  but  it  is  a  day  of  decidedly 
wintry  temperature  when  Nicolini  does  not  step 
up  to  the  altar  and  get  married  again. 

"  What  a  murderous-looking  villain  the  pris- 
oner is,"  whispered  an  old  lady,  in  acourt-room, 
to  her  husband.  "  I'd  be  afraid  to  get  near 
him."  "  Sh !"  warned  her  husband.  "  that  aint 
the  prisoner;  he  aint  been  brought  in  yet." 
"It  aint!   who  is  it,  then?"  "It's  the  judge." 

A  Pittsburg  man  drew  a  prize  in  a  lottery  and 
married  the  next  night.  He  evidently  had  never 
studied  the  theory  of  probabilities.  '1  he  chances 
are  about  18,000,000,000  to  one  that  a  man  who 
wins  a  prize  in  one  lottery  will  get  the  blankest  1 
kind  of  a  blank  the  second  time  he  buys  a  ticket.  1 

He  ( solemnly) — You  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
last  night,  Miss  Julia.  She — Why,  what  do  you 
mean?  He— Well,  you  see  I  had  a  dream  about  ! 
you.  I  thought  that  I  was  just  about  to  kiss 
you,  when  the  housemaid  rapped  at  the  door  and 
I  woke  up.  She  (after  a  short  pause) — That 
girl  must  go. 

"  Yes,"  explained  a  passenger,  as  he  protected 
his  eyes  from  the  light,  "  I  have  an  affection  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  causes  me  to  see  double. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Chicago." 

"To  consult  an  oculist,  I  suppose?" 

"  No.  I  have  obtained  a  job  there  as  census- 
taker." 

Condemned  Murderer  ( to  Keeper) — How  is  it 
that  that  feller  in  the  next  cell  gits  all  the  flowers 
an'  fruits  an'  presents  an'  I  don't  git  nothin'  at 
all?  I'm  to  be  hanged  jest  the  same  as  he  is. 
Keeper — That's  all  right.  Forty;  you  only  killed  j 
one  man.  Number  Forty-one  butchered  a  whole 
family. 

New  York  English:  Algv — 'Arry,  me  boy, 
what's  o'clock?  Harry—  I've  left  me  watch  hat 
'ome,  old  chappie.  (To  Chicago  bootblack) — 
What's  o'clock,  me  lad?  Chicago  bootblack — It's 
a  big  watch,  you  dern  fool.  (To  boy  in  next  I 
street) — Hi,  Jimmie,  come  an' see  the  swell  as 
never  seed  a  clock. 

Comparative  botany:  Miss  Giddy  Gush — O 
Mandie!  have  you  been  yet  to  see  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Gosling  Greene?  Mandie  Mush — 
No,  but  Polly  Polo  has,  and  she  says  he's  an  out- 
and-out  daisy.  Miss  Giddy  Gush  (  rapturously ) 
— Daisy  don't  express  it;  he's  just  a  regular 
raving  chrysanthemum,  that's  what  he  is. 

Monsieur  Melinique  lost  his  daughter  the  other 
day.  An  American  friend  met  him  after  the 
funeral,  and  said  :  "  I  saw  you  at  the  house  during 
thesad  servic:s."  "Oui,  and  how  does  monsieur 
think  I  deported  myself  on  ze  occasion?"  "Oh, 
admirably."  "Ah,  oui,  you  tink  so.  By  gar, 
you  saw  me  at  ze  house;  you  should  have  seen 
me  at  ze  grave.    I  raised  !  " 


There  was  an  interesting  discussion,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, of  the  question  of  "  Overwork  in  the 
Schools."  The  majority  of  the  speakers  be- 
lieved the  students  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  were  overworked.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  earnest  champion  of  the 
"half-time"  theory,  was  present,  and  he  re- 
ported that  a  well-known  physician  had  told 
him  that  girls  are  now  old  women  before  thev 
are  young  women.  He  insisted  on  the  efficacy 
of  his  "half-time"  remedy;  he  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  absolute  abolition  of  evening  home 
studies.  Since  Dr.  Hale  first  submitted  his 
"half-time"  suggestion,  some  months  ago,  He 
has  had  the  benefit  of  a  lively  discussion  of  it*, 
merits  among  educators,  and  opinions  on  boih 
sides  of  the  question  have  been  freely  advanced, 
without  disturbing,  in  nnv  way,  apparently,  his 
conviction  as  to  its  wisdom. 


The  suggestion  is  made  that  if  ever  any  of  the 
Christian  nations  extend  aid  to  the  Turk,  one  of 
the  conditions  should  be  the  searching  of  the 
Sultan's  library  and  of  the  crypt  beneath  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  latter,  especially, 
it  is  believed  that  wonderful  discoveries  of  ancient 
manuscripts  would  be  made,  owing  to  the  Mos- 
lem disinclination  to  destroy  paper  which  may 
have  the  name  of  God  written  upon  it. 

A  German  chemist  has  ascertained  that  poi- 
sons— such  as  prussic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen — destroy  the  germi- 
nating power  of  seeds. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  I.  S.  Foor- 
man,  2022  California  street. 


Hit  iousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


RENDER.  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,    20  Sutter  street : 


T3USH.  NORTON, 

Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


|(IHH,  WILLI  A  M , 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  str  et. 


T/'  NATH,  OSCAR, 

105  S10  kto    -ftet,  cor.  of  O'E-nell;  rooms  27,  28. 

"pEN    IMAN,  MISS  K"  I.A  A.. 

A  Studio,  St.  Ann's  Building,  co«\  of  Powell  and  Eddy 
s»  reels  ;  room  103. 


s^WHSH,  ROBERT, 

Porcelain  painter,  with 
street,  and  207-2(9  Sutter 


The  Famous,"  .23  Kearny 


WILLIAMS,  VIRGIL. 
*v    California  School  of  D 


esign,  430  Pine  street. 


W 


ILSON,  A.  E  , 

Studio,  14  Dupont  street ;  room  45. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


offlw  :<2  7  Market  street 

Ketinery     I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRF.CKEI.S  President 

J.  D.  SPRF.CKF.l.R  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKF.I.S  Secretary 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

40  O'Farrrll  Street.  San  I'rainlseo. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Imli vie l EUtl  Inslruetion; 

N"o  Vacations. 


COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

offer  with  those  of 


CHOOSE  THE  BES 
pare  the  facilities  an  I  advantage 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OIK   COLLGU1  MIM.IK 

Containing  full  particular  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Bu-iness  College  Cour-e  Srnd 
for  A  COPY. 

SEN  D  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  HEST. 
FOR  SALE  F.VERYWHK.RF..     rTTake  no  other. 


ACIFT 


ts  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
I,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


Send  10 
free  a  royal 

that  will  nut  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.    Capital  not  required ;  we  WW 
I  start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  one© 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine, 


GOLDBERG.  BOWEN  &  CO., 


The  CALIFORNIA.  MARKET. 


THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

42s  to  4^2  Pine  St., 

Have  received  direct  importotions  of  the  following 

HOLIDAY  TABLE  DELICACIES 


Strawberry  Mareipaii: 

\\  ii  siiMiii  n  Prune.  "<  onfltn"; 
>\  i.  viirnii  ii  white  Strawberrietf : 
French  Pin  in-  piMMIng  : 

Holland  t  ucu nibersi — extra  targe; 
He 1  man  i.pariiKu.: 

If ' >  >  :« I  StlltOl]  (  Iiitsc: 

!>i  lj<:ii<ss  Herring; 


Macaroon  Fig.; 

Kttrenbnrg  Honey  take: 

II  need- meat — 5  lb.  fails.  75c; 

Koyal  Itches:!  Itaisins: 
Engltth  Plum-patMlng : 
Kapcr-slicll  Walnuts: 
French  .\sparamis: 
SI  rashonri;  I'ate  «lc  Fols  «;ras. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries,  Ports,  Clarets, 
Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

■f'-  ^NP  F'">»  Ol'R  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES.   Telephone  So.  1 


INSTTRAMH  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORCAN. 
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BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoUom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MKRCHAXTS, 
Nan  Franelaen  and  \ow  York. 


AGElft'IBSi 

CHICAGO  1  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Rishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  MCOOVEKN.  El'GBNE  E.  JoNKS, 

Agent.  Ageni. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse: 
Sami'EI.  Ft. more,  Agent. 


Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  F.astern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECFIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  anil  Confectioner. 


Price 


|2  OO. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  hov 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Pri«»  *  OT. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  anil  are  th-  be-t  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
F<r  ile  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


A  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Watson's  New- 
complete  Illustr* 
Indexed,  .s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub' 
lished;  n'sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  an<l  HOM.Kox. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  t336.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APKIL  aad 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  Ji  NE  «d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th* 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)'  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
IMces  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I   G.  HARDING. 

THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  and  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  12 IB  Gkarv  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached.  MRS.  S.  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Many  a  man  has  placed  his  faith  in  and  bowed  down 
and  worshiped  lovely  woman,  only  "to  find  his  idol  clay." 
But  it  was  reierved  for  the  trusting  McGeachy,  after 
placing  Sarah  Althea  on  a  lofty  dramatic  pedestal  and 
inviting  the  world  to  unite  with  him  in  doing  homage  to 
the  new  theatrical  divinity,  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge, 
in  regard  to  his  idol,  that  it  was  Terry-caught-her. 


Among  the  ladies  connected  with  our  public-school 
department  there  are  many  whose  administrative  abil- 
ity is  fully  adequate  to  the  marshaling  of  armies  in 
the  field,  the  drilling  of  a  Kiralfy  ballet,  or  even 
to  the  reconciling  of  the  principles  of  civil-service 
reform  with  those  of  good,  old-fashioned,  conservative 
democracy.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  rage 
for  reform  runs  away  with  that  cautious  and  sober  judg- 
ment which  should  characterize  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  progress. 

These  reflections  are  called  out  by  the  phonetic  spell- 
ing movement.  So  long  as  this  threatened  reform  rested 
in  manly  hands,  we  could  feel  comparatively  safe.  The 
masculine  mind  seems,  as  a  rule,  so  to  delight  in  agita- 
tion as  to  keep  its  projects  so  long  at  the  agitating  point 
that  no  one  who  does  not  contemplate  living  beyond  the 
"allotted  span"  need  apprehend  seeing  these  disturbing 
theories  carried  to  a  practical  conclusion. "  But  when  we 
'see  that  one  of  the  ladies  referred  to  above— Miss  Kate 
Kennedy — is  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  these 
verbal  iconoclasts,  we  may  reasonably  begin  to  fear  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  matter;  and  it  is  time  to 
denounce  the  "movement"  as  an  unqualified  swindle. 
If  Miss  Kennedy  will  for  one  moment  consider  the  les- 
sons of  her  own  extended  experience,  she  will  assuredly 
pause  and  consider  whether  the  claims  of  any  amount  of 
possible  posterity  should  be  made  paramount  to  those  of 
a  real  and  tangible  present  generation,  whose  orthogra- 
phy has  been  "made  perfect  through  suffering."  When 
she  thinks  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  over 
"p-h-t-h-i-s-i-c,  phthisic;  the  square  rods  of  cuticle  that 
have  smarted  under  long  rods  of  birch  in  locating  the  l's 
in  "unparalleled;"  the  aching  of  heads,  hearts,  and 
hands— the  injury  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  that  has  at- 
tended the  acquisition  of  even  a  dubious  and  shaky  famil- 
iarity with  the  mysteries  of  English  spelling,  will  Miss 
Kennedy's  kind  heart  and  strict  sense  of  justice  permit 
her  to  render  all  this  toil  and  suffering  nugatory,  by  a 
persistence  in  this  ill-considered  "reform?" 

And  not  only  are  individual  rights  assailed ;  the  dignity 
of  the  language  itself  is  threatened.  Who  could  demand 
the  same  sympathy  for  a  siege  of  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
or  phthisis,  if  these  afflictions  were  reduced  to  numonia 
rumatism  and  tisis?  And  what  doctor  would  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  apportion  his  bill  to  the  shorn  literal  dimensions 


of  the  disease?  In  fact,  the  majority  of  physical  ills,  if  be- 
reft of  their  imposing  display  of  useless  letters,  would 
sink  to  the  uninteresting  level  of  trifling  disorders,  and 
the  very  expression  "a  spell  of  sickness"  would  lose  half 
its  significance. 

The  same  belittling  effect  would  be  produced  on  the 
sciences,  natural  and  unnatural ;  on  places,  people,  terms, 
and  titles.    If,  to  quote  from  a  modern  poet, 
'  the  title  of  Colonel 


Were  not  spelled  in  a  style  so  infolonel," 
it  would  not  be  half  so  imposing.  Degrade  that  officer 
to  the  rank  of  Kurn'l,  and  you  might  as  well  at  once  take 
away  his  epaulettes  and  his  sword — the  superfluous  letters 
and  these  two  articles  being  all  about  equally  useless  to 
him.  In  fact,  to  express  words  by  their  proper  letters 
would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names.  Both  would  be  destructive  of  that  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  sham  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  building 
up,  and  on  which  it  is  now  running  so  smoothly  and  satis- 
factorily.   

The  San  Francisco  school  boy,  though  he  may  not  be 
quite  up  to  Messrs.  Swinton,  Harvey,  et  a/.,  in  knowledge 
of  the  English  of  the  precisians,  could  give  those  gentle- 
men points  in  the  terse  phraseology  that  passes  current 
among  those  who  care  more  for  a  telling  phrase  than  for 
a  rounded  period. 

A  few  days  ago  a  lady  teacher,  while  inspecting  the  "com- 
positions" of  her  class,  came  across  one  scrawl  besmeared 
with  ink  and  of  a  generally  disgraceful  aspect.  Disgusted 
with  such  a  result  of  her  careful  training,  the  teacher,  hold- 
ing up  the  blotted  page  in  full  view  of  the  class,  exclaimed, 
in  a  despairing  tone,  "Now,  what  can  I  mark  such  work 
as  that?" 

Here  she  paused  and  looked  around,  rather  to  make  an 
impression  than  for  information.  She  received  the  latter, 
however,  for  a  shrill  voice  from  the  back  of  the  room 
piped  out  

"40  off!"   

One  of  the  great  resorts  of  Carson  is  the  Crystal  Hot 
Springs,  about  three  miles  out  of  town.  A  drive  thither, 
a  plunge  into  the  steaming  tank,  and  a  brisk  ride  home, 
is  one  of  the  standard  amusements  of  that  lively  town. 

A  religious  revival  has  been  going  on  in  Carson  lately, 
and  the  minister  has  been  warmly  urging  his  converts  to 
come  forward  and  undergo  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism  by 
immersion.  But  religious  fervor  not  being  sufficiently 
aroused  to  overcome  the  average  Carsonite's  dislike  of 
cold  water,  all  the  shepherd's  appeals  were  vain.  In 
this  emergency,  the  ardent  revivalist  hired  a  hay-wagon 
and  four  horses,  took  the  whole  anxious-seat  out  to  the 
Hot  Springs,  and  baptized  the  entire  lot  at  fifty  cents  a 
head.   

A  Boston  sporting  man  having  been  an  "ear-witness  " 
to  the  recent  wordy  encounter  between  O'Donnell  and 
Kearny,  at  the  Sand-lot,  thinks  of  making  up  a  black- 
guarding match  between  these  two  billingsgate  orators- 
Tammany  rules,  worst  three  in  five,  two  decent  words  in 
one  sentence  to  constitute  a  fall.  The  city  betting-men 
are  divided  as  to  the  respective  values  in  the  pools  of  the 
contestants,  the  majority  giving  O'Donnell  credit  for  the 
best  staying  power,  by  reason  of  his  command  of  medical 
terms,  acquired  by  presiding  at  Coroner's  inquests. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  skill 
which  is  the  result  of  mere  training  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  inspired  ribaldry  of  the  born  blackguard;  and 
the  betting  so  far  is  about  even. 

One  thing  is  certain— the  contest  should  take  place  in 
Boston,  where  its  novelty  may  attract;  for  in  this  city, 
where  these  champions  of  the  ruffianly  art  give  a  free 
entertainment  every  Sunday,  the  gate-money  wouldn't 
pay  for  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  umpire's  ears.  If  the 
"  East"  will  take  away  Kearny  and  O'Donnell,  we  will 
forgive  it  for  insisting  on  our  keeping  the  Chinese. 

A  tall  Missourian,  who  would  annihilate  any  one  who 
should  dare  assail  anything  pertaining  to  his  native  state, 


is  himself  very  fond  of  telling  stories  at  the  expense  of 
"old  Missoura."  The  following  is  his  latest — for  either 
the  truth  or  the  originality  of  which  I  decline  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Calling  at  a  wayside  slab-house  in  the  hill  region  of 
Arkansas,  the  sun-bonneted  mistress  very  cheerfully 
granted  his  request  for  dinner;  but  a  similar  petition  on 
behalf  of  his  horse  met  with  the  reply: 

"Jes'  go'n  see  my  ole  man;  he's  out  thar  in  the  bahn." 

The  traveler  soonireturned  with  the  report  that  no  such 
person  was  to  be  found. 

"Wall,  now,  thet's  strange,"  said  the  chatelaine;  "he 
war  out  thar  a  few  minutes  ago,  'n  I  'low  he  kin't  be 
gone  fur.    Sho'  ye  looked  in  the  bahn?" 

"Sure;  and  there's  no  one  there  but  an  old  nigger 
milking  a  cow." 

"Well,  stranger,  thet's  my  husband." 

The  "stranger," in  his  amazement,  burst  out  with —  ' 1 

"That  nigger  your  husband?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
likely  woman  like  you  might  have  done  better  than  that !" 

"Wall,  I  dunno,"  said  the  woman,  looking  up  reflect- 
ively from  the  frying  bacon;  "I  dunno.  My  kin  kind  o' 
think  I've  done  pretty  well.  My  sister  married  a  Mis- 
sourian." 

In  earlier  and  ruder  days,  and  in  the  mining  camps  of 
the  outlying  mountain  districts,  juries  and  even  judges 
were  often  of  as  rough  a  character  as  were  those  whom 
they  were  called  upon,  for  the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth, to  try.  Some  of  their  decisions  were  so  flagrantly 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  it  was,  in  many  cases,  a  fellow-feeling  that 
tempered  justice  with  so  liberal  an  infusion  of  mercy. 

At  one  time  a  man  was  on  trial  for  stealing  a  house. 
He  had  commenced  on  a  neighbor's  cabin  and  actually 
carried  it  off,  a  board  at  a  time,  till  nothing  was  left  but 
the  mud-plastered  chimney,  standing  alone  like  a  monu- 
ment to  bold  and  successful  impudence.  But  for  this 
solid  and  convincing  argument  in  support  of  the  theoiy 
that  a  house  had  really  stood  there,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
audacious  purloiner  of  "real  estate"  had  even  been  in- 
dicted. But  in  the  face  of  such  tangible  proof  the  jus- 
tice could  scarcely  refuse  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  the 
commitment  of  the  robber,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
A  jury  was  impaneled  and  the  witnesses  called.  The 
testimony  was  direct  and  overwhelming,  the  only  part  of 
it  which  was  favorable  to  the  prisoner  being  of  a  negative 
character,  elicited  from  those  friends  who  "didn't  seehim 
do  it."  The  judge's  charge  was  a  model  of  studied  "trim- 
ming," and  left  the  jury  to  their  own  resources.  But 
these  were  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Some  few  of  the  more  timid  did,  indeed,  feel  that  in  the 
face  of  such  positive  evidence  the  prisoner  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  really  scot-free;  but  these  hesitating  spirits 
were  quickly  overruled  by  a  burly,  blue-shirted  orator, 
who  ended  a  short  but  effective  speech  in  these  words: 
"We  don't  want  no  ifs  nor  ands  about  it.  Jim  Thornton 
walks  out  o'  this  yer  court  a  free  man  !"  and  with  a  most 

suggestive  nod  at  the  awe-struck  eleven, "By  ,  we  don't 

know  whose  turn  it'll  be  next !" 

And  Mr.  Thornton  did  walk  out  of  court  a  free  man, 
and  celebrated  his  freedom  that  night  by  a  reception  tend- 
ered to  his  friends  and  the  jury,  one  of  the  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  the  evening  being  the  ceremony  of  tossing  the 
complaining  witness  in  a  blanket. 

The  Grass  Valley  Union  reports  that  a  "cold  wave" 
has  struck  Truckee.  This  may  account  for  the  philan- 
thropic exertions  of  the  Truckeeites  who  are  just  now 
making  it  verj  warm  for  the  Chinese  of  that  locality. 

An  Idaho  paper,  in  describing  the  funeral  of  a  pioneer 
of  that  progressive  territory,  says,  "  His  (the  remains') 
friends  were  out  in  force ;"  and  speaks  of  the  "  remarks  " 
made  on  the  occasion  as  a  "  happy  effort." 

There  is  nothing  like  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  things, 
and  an  economically  conducted  newspaper  should  never 
allow  a  good  stock  expression  to  go  to  waste  on  any  over-- 
nice  question  of  fitness, 
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THE    SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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Sine  on,  sweet  bird!  nor  heed  why  thou  art  singing. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird!  my  lady  loves  to  listen. 
How  with  thy  song  the  moonlit  grove  is  ringing! 

While  with  the  dew  my  lady's  ringlets  glisten. 

I  sang  a  song— it  was  my  heart  was  singing. 

None  heard  hut  she,  and  ah!  she  would  not  listen;— 
With  her  gay  laugh  the  moonlit  grove  was  ringing; 

brighter  than  dew  her  mocking  eyes  did  glisten. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird!  nor  cease  your  happy  singing; 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird!  my  lady  loves  to  listen;— 
While  with  my  song  my  mournful  heart  is  ringing; 

While  with  the  dew  my  lady's  ringlets  glisten. 
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PART  IV. 

He.  too,  had  neglected  an  engagement  on  account  of 
"severe  headache,"  and  he  had  come  to  dispel  this  ail- 
ment by  promenading  the  terrace— or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  lawn— for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Nell  could  see  his  face  quite  plainly  in  the  moonlight, 
and  it  had  never  been  such  a  beautiful  face  in  its  bright- 
est glow  as  it  was  in  its  sadness  and  pallor.  And  why 
was  he  there?  Bad  as  he  was  there  must  be  some  strong 
feeling  which  impelled  him  to  come  to  the  place  and 
haunt  it  so  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained.  It  was 
what  a  man  with  a  warm  heart  and,  yes,  a  tender  love 
filling  it,  might  have  done. 

Nell  leaned  against  the  vine-covered  trellis,  trembling, 
and  soon  on  the  leaves,  near  where  her  cheek  rested,  great 
drops  fell  and  shone. 

"Why  are  you  not  good?"  she  whispered, brokenly ;  "why 
are  you  not  a  gentleman — a  man?  I  should  like  you  then; 
I  couid  not  help  it.    Oh,  I  can  scarcely  help  it  now!" 

And  at  that  very  instant,  as  though  he  had  heard  the 
words— though  he  had  not,— he  stopped  just  below  where 
she  stood,  and  looked  up.  And  then  he  came  up  the 
steps  and  walked  toward  the  arbor.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done;  it  was  impossible  to  go  away;  there  was 
no  time.  As  she  made  her  involuntary  step  toward  the 
entrance — a  step  which  brought  her  into  the  full  moon- 
light— he  reached  her,  and  they  stood  face  to  face.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock.  A  sharp 
tremor  shook  him  for  an  instant.  Nell  looked  up  at  him 
and  then  looked  down. 

"Will  you  let  me  pass?"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I — I  can't,"  he  said,  with  a  desperate,  miserable  effort, 
"until  you  tell  me  why  you  did  that  heartless,  that  cruel 
thing  to  me  this  afternoon." 

Nell  could  not  speak.  She  put  her  hand  upon  the  trel- 
lis to  steady  herself.    This  was  too  sudden. 

"You  ought  to  tell  me,"  he  persisted.  "You  must. 
Surely  a  woman  wouldnot  do  such  athingas  that  through 
caprice— a  woman  like  you!  I  may  not  be  a  very  attract- 
ive fellow;  I  may  go  wrong  sometimes;  I  know  I'm  hot 
headed  and  rash,  and  obstinate,  and  I  have  a  deuce  of 
a  temper;  and  perhaps  you  have  a  right  to  dislike  me, 
but  you  might  have  spared  me  that.  Wliy  did  you  do 
it?"  passionately. 

"You — you  know  why !"  cried  Nell.  "Do  not  pre- 
sume to  ask  me!"  Yet  the  words  were  not  spoken  val- 
iantly, and  her  voice  was  not  so  clear  as  she  had  intended 
it  to  be. 

"I  don't  know  why,"  he  said.  "I — is  everything  going 
to  turn  against  me?  I  have  tried — I  have  tried  to  keep 
things  straight ;  but  it  is  no  use,  and  you  might  have 
helped  me  if  you  would." 

"I,"  exclaimed  Nell,  with  pride. 

"Yes,  you!"  fiercely.  "There  have  been  women  be- 
fore this  who  have  not  felt  themselves  too  good  to  help 
men  who  could  be  helped  by  their  kindness.  Even  if 
you  had  not  cared  much  for  me — if  you  had  been  a  little 
kind;  but  to  kill  a  man  at  such  a  time  as  this!  Do  you 
think  I  have  not  trouble  enough?  Do  you  think  I  don't 
feel  the  disgrace  and  bitterness?  I  had  tried — I  gave 
the  thing  a  fair  trial,  and  I  failed.  I  came  back  here 
more  crushed  than  you  know7 !  I  longed  for  a  sight  of 
your  face  and  a  kind  look.  You  have  never  given  me 
one  yet,  but  it  seemed  as  if  now  you  might,  perhaps.  And 
you  struck  me  down  when  I  was  suffering  most — you, 
the  woman  I  love  I" 

Then  Nell  lifted  her  head. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  said.    "How  dare  you  !" 

"Dare!"  he  echoed,  with  afire  and  defiance  that  almost 
overwhelmed  her.  "What  daring  is  there  in  loving  a 
woman?  Wrhat  man,  if  he  is  a  man  at  all,  can  not  dare 
that  much?  A  dog  might  love  you — the  worst  fellow- 
alive  might  love  you.  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  the  worst, 
and  I  tell  you  again  I  love  you.  You  cannot  help  it; 
neither,"  with  a  break,  "neither can  I." 

"Let  me  pass,"  said  Nell.  "I  wish  to  leave  you.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other !" 

She  began  to  tremble.  She  did  not  wish  to  leave  him. 
She  wished  to  stay,  to  hear  him  cry  out  against  her  and 


arraign  her,  to  hear  him  say  3ny  thing.  That  was  the 
worst  of  all ;  that  was  why  she  trembled. 

But  he  only  saw  the  tremor  and  agitation  in  her  face. 
He  stopped  short  a  moment  and  looked  at  her,  as  he 
had  done  that  day  on  the  lawn. 

"Is  this  only  dislike  I"  he  said,  as  if  wondering.  "Is  it 
only  hatred,  or  is  it  something  else?" 

If  he  had  had  less  power — if  he  had  wrung  her  heart 
less  when  he  spoke  she  would  have  been  more  pitiful.  As 
it  was,  her  only  safety  lay  in  gathering  her  strength  to- 
gether in  one  merciless  effort. 

"It  is  more  than  dislike,"  she  panted.  "It  is  contempt ! 
Will  you  let  me  pass  now?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  he  moved  aside;  and  as  she 
went  he  turned  and  stood  still,  staring  blankly  at  the 
moonlit  sea. 

When  Mrs.  Huntingd  n  returned  she  did  not  find  Nell 
down  stairs,  and  hoping  that  she  was  asleep,  she 
went  to  her  own  room  and  retired  without  seeing  her. 
She  had  been  in  bed  half  an  hour,  but  had  not  gone 
to  sleep,  having  laid  awake,  in  fact,  absorbed  in  thought, 
when  she  heard  a  low  knock  at  her  door. 

The  moon  was  still  shining,  and  a  broad  beam  gave  a 
soft  light  to  the  room,  so  that  when  the  door  opened  and 
Nell  came  in  she  could  see  her  as  she  neared  the  bed  and 
knelt  down  by  it,  and  so  seeing  her,  she  quickly  put  out 
her  hand. 

"Dearest !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Mamma,"  said  Nell,  "how  soon  can  we  go  away — 
how  soon?" 

She  began  to  tremble  as  she  had  done  in  the  arbor. 
"How  soon,  mamma?"  she  repeated. 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  took  the  girl's  hand  in  both  of  hers. 
"O  Nell,"  she  said,  "what  is  this?   To-night  when  I 

was  at  Mrs.  Napier's  I  heard  that — that  " 

Nell  stopped  her. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  she  said,  wearily;  "yes,  Mr.  Jack 
Hamilton." 

"You  have  seen  him  again,  Nell?  And  you  have  been 
crying.    Oh,  he  is  worse  than  I  thought." 

Nell  gave  her  hand  a  fierce  little  clutch. 

"What  would  you  say,"  she  cried,  "if  I  were  to  beg  you 
not  to  say  that,  though  it  is  true?  What  would  you  say  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  I  could  not  bear  it?" 

"You,  Nell?" 

Nell  clung  to  her. 

"O  mamma,"  she  cried,  "it  seems  as  if  all  the  world 
had  changed.  I  am  not  the  girl  you  thought  I  was.  I 
am  not  what  I  thought  myself.  I  am  wicked,  too.  I 
thought  that  a  girl  who  was  refined  and  good  would  hate 
such  a  man  from  instinct.  But  I — mamma,  I  do  not  hate 
him ;  I  do  not ;  I  never  have  hated  him  from  the  first." 

Her  mother  drew  her  into  her  arms  upon  the  pillow  be- 
side her. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Nell,"  she  said,  as  softly  as  if  she 
were  soothing  a  child.  "You  know  I  will  understand, 
darling.  We  have  always  understood  each  other.  It  will 
be  better  for  you  to  speak." 

"Yes,"  said  Nell,  "it  will  be  better.  And  I  told  myself 
to-night,  after  what  happened,  that  I  would  not  deceive 
myself  or  you  any  longer.  I  used  to  deceive  myself  at 
first.  I  hated  every  thing  I  heard  of  him,  and  I  thought 
I  disliked  him,  too.  I  told  myself  he  was  bold  and  presum- 
ing; but,  mamma,  if  he  were  not  what  he  is  we  should  not 
call  him  so,  because — because  he  would  not  give  up  with- 
out a  struggle  the  woman  he  loved  !  We  should  not  con- 
demn" him  because  he  tried  to  be  near  her,  because  he 
had  beautiful  eyes  and  they  followed  her  always.  Those 
are  not  crimes,  mamma." 

"No,  dear,  no,"  tenderly. 

"But  I  tried  to  think  them  so  at  first,"  Nell  went  on.  "I 
have  always  treated  him  coldly  and  disdainfully.  I  would 
never  hear  him,  I  never  will  hear  him ;  but  I  do  not  hate 
him.  And  if  he  were  not  Jack  Hamilton,  all  he  has  said 
to  me  would  be  j^ist  and  true !" 

"And  he  has  said  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"He  has  said  he  loves  me.  He  has  said  I  have  been 
cruel  to  him ;  he  has  said  I  ought  to  tell  him  why  I  hate 
him;  he  has  said  he  suffers;  and  it  is  true.  He  does 
love  me;  I  have  been  cruel;  he  is  suffering  now;  he 
did  not  lie  to  me  about  that.    I  saw  it  in  his  face  !" 

"And  you  have  said  ?"  put  in  the  mother  again. 

"I  have  said  that  we  have  no  words  to  say  to  each  other ; 
I  have  said  that  he  is  less  than  nothing  to  me;  I  have 
said  that  it  is  not  only  hatred  I  feel  for  him  but  contempt. 
And,  despise  me,  mamma;  be  ashamed  of  me,  for  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself— it  is  not  true!" 

"But  it  was  best,  Nell,  dear,  it  was  best,"  said  her 
mother,  caressing  her.  "And  you  were  brave  and  in  the 
right  when  you  did  it.  It  is  true  that  you  hate  his  wicked- 
ness. It  is — it  is  what  he  might  have  been  that  you  care 
for." 

"Oh," said  Nell,  hidden  upon  her  shoulder,  "do  you — 
do  you  think  it  is?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"And  you  are  not — not  ashamed  of  me,  mamma?" 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  kissed  her  hair  in  rather  a  hesitating 
way,  as  if  to  give  herself  a  moment's  time. 

"Nell,"  she  said,  "I  could  not  be  without  being  ashamed 
of  myself,  too.  I— I  must  confess  also,  my  dear,"  rather 


weakly,  "I  am  older  than  you,  and  it  has  been  against  my 
principles,  but — but  I  have  liked  him,  too." 

There  was  a  start,  and  Nell  lifted  her  face.  No  light 
was  needed  to  tell  her  mother  that  it  was  flooded  with 
warm  color. 

"O  mamma,"  she  cried,  "darling!"  and  she  clasped 
her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  her  soft 
tears  falling. 

"Think  kindly  of  him  if  you  can,"  she  said.  "You 
may  think  kindly  of  him,  if  you  can,  because  I  may  not." 

The  day  after  North  Brabant  was  surprised  by  a  rumor 
that  the  Huntingdon  cottage  was  closed,  and  that  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  gone  away.  This  rumor  Mrs. 
Maria  Huntingdon  received  in  a  spirit  of  severe  disbe- 
lief. 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  said.  "They  never  mentioned 
it  to  me!"  And  making  a  visit  of  inquiry  and  finding  only 
servants  at  the  house,  she  returned  to  Owlet's  Nest,  dumb 
with  proper  indignation  at  not  having  been  consulted. 

It  was  quite  sudden,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman  she 
saw.  "  Miss  Huntingdon  had  been  quite  unwell.  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  was  anxious,  and  thought  she  needed  a 
change.    That  was  the  reason." 

They  did  not  return  to  North  Brabant.  Their  friends 
heard  of  them  occasionally  as  being  sometimes  at  one 
mountain  resort  sometimes  at  another.  They  did  not 
seem  to  remain  more  than  a  few  days  anywhere. 

"Are  you  fleeing  from  some  pursuer,  Nell?"  Hester 
Beverly  wrote  once.  "  Marion  and  I  have  decided  that 
you  are  '  in  hiding,'  as  Jack  Hamilton  was  when  he  was  in 
London.  It  seems  that  Professor  Chatterton  recognized 
him,  when  he  was  here,  as  a  young  man  who  had  done 
something  so  dishonorable  when  he  was  in  London  that 
he  barely  escaped  the  penalty  of  the  law,  through  his  cous- 
in's efforts,  and          But  I  forgot,  you  don't  like  to  hear  of 

it." 

It  was  very  late  in  the  season.  The  last  scarlet,  yellow 
and  brown  leaves  had  fluttered  to  the  ground  and  disap- 
peared when  the  Huntingdons' town  house  was  opened  ; 
and  at  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  soon  be  closed  again,  as  Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  spoken 
of  a  half-formed  plan  of  going  abroad.  Miss  Huntingdon 
was  not  exactly  strong,  and  the  voyage  and  change  might 
be  beneficial  to  her.  But  this  plan  was  abandoned  when 
Donald  Huntingdon  announced  his  intention  of  coming 
home.  It  was  an  intention  announced  quite  suddenly,  and 
the  letter  containing  the  news  ended  by  saying  that  he 
might  follow  on  the  next  steamer. 

A  year  before,  Nell's  pleasure  at  hearing  this  would  have 
amounted  to  delight,  but  now  when  her  mother  closed 
the  letter  and  looked  up  at  her  she  saw  a  new  shadow  in 
her  eyes.  She  understood  its  meaning  later,  when  in  the 
course  of  the  day  Nell,  standing  near  the  fire,  with  her 
back  toward  her,  said : 

"Mamma,  you  are  very  clever,  you  know.  You  can 
always  arrange  things." 

"Is  there  any  thing  to  arrange,  Nell?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will.  Will  you  arrange  it  that  Donald 
shall  not  speak  of — that  person,  or  tell  any  of  the  stories 
about  him  when  I  can  hear  them?  I  should  not  like  to 
hear  them,  mamma." 

"I  will  arrange  it,  Nell,"  her  mother  answered.  That 
was  all.  They  rarely  referred  to  what  had  passed.  The 
next  few  days  Nell  found  abundance  of  occupation.  She 
undertook  the  arrangement  of  her  brother's  rooms.  She 
made  many  changes  in  them  and  many  additions  to  their 
adornment.  She  made  pilgrimages  to  town,  and  filled 
every  hour.  The  rooms  were  very  charming  and  com- 
plete when  she  had  finished,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
house  wore  an  air  of  greeting. 

As  the  arrival  might  be  expected  almost  any  day,  it  was 
her  habit  each  day  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  the  lower 
rooms  arranging  fresh  flowers  in  the  jars ;  and  so  it  happen- 
ed that  one  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  the  "letter,  she  was  in  the  parlor,  when  a  servant  who  did 
not  know  she  was  there  opened  the  door  and  ushered  in 
a  visitor. 

She  turned,  her  branch  of  yellow  roses  in  her  hand ; 
the  servant  had  retired  without  seeing  her;  the 
visitor  himself  did  not  see  her  until  he  had  advanced 
toward  the  fire-place.  There  he  stopped  with  a  start, 
quickly  putting  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair  he  had 
been  about  to  sit  down  in,  and  turned  toward  her  the 
agitated  face  of  Jack  Hamilton. 

It  was  even  more  agitated  than  it  had  been  when  she 
had  seen  it  last ;  and  there  was,  as  he  looked  at  her,  such 
a  dumb  sort  of  misery  in  his  great  dark  eyes  that  she 
could  almost  have  cried  out. 

"For  pity's  sake,"  he  said,  "don't  go  away  for  a  few- 
minutes.  I  asked  for  your  mother.  I  did  not  mean  to 
force  myself  upon  you  again,  but  since  you  are  here,  don't 
go  just  yet ;  you  wouldn't  if  you  knew  how  desperate 
I  feel. '  He  came  a  step  nearer  and  looked  at  her  more 
closely. 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  been  well,"  he  said. 
"They  told  me  you  were  not  strong;  they  said  you  were 
going  abroad;  that  was  why  I  came." 

He  came  still  nearer,  and  Nell  unconsciously  shrank 
back. 

"Don't  do  that !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
fierceness.    Then,  with  a  sudden  humbleness,  "I  beg 
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your  pardon,  but  you  don't  know  how  deep  it  cuts.  I 
have  thought  of  this  thing  until  I  think  sometimes  I'm 
not  quite  myself.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  feeling  that  tortures  you — something  you  can't 
get  rid  of  day  or  night." 

Nell  made  a  slight  movement  again. 

"After  you  said  your  last  words  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "I 
told  myself  I  should  be  a  fool  to  let  myself  be  stabbed  to 
death  again.  I  vowed  I  would  get  over  it.  I  tried,  but 
it  was  stronger  than  I  was.  I  never  shall  get  rid  of  it. 
And  those  last  words,  I  kept  thinking  them  over  and 
arguing  about  them  until  I  had  frantic  fancies.  It  seemed 
as  if,  after  all,  I  didn't  deserve  them.  I  was  in  love 
with  you,  and  when  you  seemed  to  dislike  me  so  I  could 
not  give  up.  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  that  wasn't  contempt- 
ible. Any  man  who  loved  you  would  feel  it  go  hard 
with  him  to  give  up  all  hope.  And  so  at  last  I  began  to 
think  perhaps  you  had  heard  something  against  me 
which  was  not  true,  and  if  I  could  know  I  might  explain 
it.  It  may  seem  like  vanity— perhaps  it  is  vanity,— but, 
great  Heaven,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered!"  Some- 
how he  seemed  so  much  at  her  mercy — she  had  never 
seen  in  any  human  face  such  a  pained,  pleading  look  as 
there  was  in  his, — it  seemed  impossible  that  such  earnest- 
ness should  cover  such  wrong. 

"I  thought  I  would  come  to  vour  mother,"  he  said. 
"What!" 

There  was  a  sofa  just  behind  her.  She  made  one  des- 
perate effort  to  control  herself — to  look  at  him  steadily 
and  speak  in  a  calm  voice.  Her  lips  parted,  but  only  to 
quiver.  She  sank  on  to  the  sofa,  and,  dropping  her  face 
upon  her  arm,  burst  into  tears. 

He  flung  all  caution  to  the  winds,  then  he  actually 
dropped  on  one  knee  by  her  side. 

"Have  I  said  too  much?"  he  cried,  imploringly.  "Yes, 
I  have.  Don't  do  that — don't.  I  never  saw  a  woman 
cry  before,  and  to  see  you  do  it — only  say  one  word  and 
I  will  go.    Have  you  heard  any  thing  against  me?" 

She  interrupted  him. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "You  shall  know— you  shall  know;  you 
might  have  spared  me  the  telling.    Do  you  think  a  man 
can  be  dishonored  and  base — base — -" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Base  !"  he  almost  shouted.  "Dishonored  !  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  !  What  have  I  done  to  be  dishonored? 
I  swear  some  one  has  lied !  Ask  your  brother — ask  Donald 
if  I  am  such  a  scoundrel." 

Nell  lifted  her  proud  tear-swept  face. 

"It  was  Donald  who  told  us,"  she  said. 

"Donald,"  he  cried,  with  flashing  eyes;  "Donald 
against  me!" 

And  then  the  door  opened  and  some  one  else  entered 
— a  tall  young  man,  whose  keen  blue  eyes  regarded  the 
scene  through  his  eye-glasses  with  an  expression  of  some 
bewilderment. 

Nell  started  from  her  sofa  with  a  little  cry.  She  made 
a  movement  toward  him,  but  Jack  Hamilton  was  be- 
fore her.  As  the  newcomer  advanced  he  met  him  half 
way. 

"Tell  me  what  this  means!"  he  demanded,  towering  to 
a  magnificent  height,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  wearing 
something  of  the  manner  of  a  highwayman.  "Some  one 
shall  tell  me  !  She  says  I  am  a  dishonorable  scoundrel ; 
that  I  am  a  contemptible  villain." 

"My  dear  Nell,"  interposed  her  brother,  mildly,  "what 
language !" 

But  Jack  Hamilton  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"She  says  you  are  against  me,  too,"  he  went  on.  "She 
says  you  told  them  all  this ;  that  you  warned  them  against 
me. 

Donald  Huntingdon's  eyes  lost  their  smile.  He  began 
to  look  serious. 

"I,"  he  exclaimed;  "there's  a  mistake  somewhere." 

He  walked  over  to  Nell  and  took  her  trembling  hand. 

"Nell,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter?  Don't  be  so  agi- 
tated.   What  is  it?" 

Nell's  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Donald,"  she  said,  "let  me  go.  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer.   Mamma  will  tell  you." 

He  was  a  charming  fellow,  Donald  Huntingdon,  and 
he  had  always  been  Nell's  friend,  adviser  and  protector. 
He  put  his  arm  around  her  in  kindly  caressing  support. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  won't  let  you  go,  Nell,  until  this  is 
explained.  Such  things  should  always  be  set  right  at  once. 
Somebody  has  made  a  mistake.  Let  us  find  out  about 
it.  When  did  I  say  any  thing  against  the  best  fel- 
low I  ever  knew— the  fellow  with  the  biggest  heart  and 
the  most  stupid  habit  of  sacrificing  himself  to  those  who 
don't  deserve  it?  I  may  have  said  he  was  an  idiot,  Nell ; 
he  has  heard  me  say  it  himself;  he  is  a  mistaken,  blun- 
dering giant;  but  when,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  I  say  any 
thing  else  against  Will  Hamilton?" 

She  almost  started  out  of  his  arms. 

"Donald,"  she  cried.    "Oh  !  Donald!" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  patiently.  "That  means  something, 
of  course,  Nell,  but  it  is  not  exactly  an  answer." 

"We thought!"  sheexclaimed,  in  tones  of  anguish  and 
humiliation  which  wrung  the  very  soul  of  the  injured 
Hamilton— "we  thought  he  was— the  other!" 

Both  Donald  and  Hamilton  started  then  violently. 
"Whatl'^cried  Donald,  "you  thought  he  wasthe  other? 


You  thought  he  was  Tack  Hamilton?  You  saddled  him 
with  Jack  Hamilton's  sins  and  adorned  him  with  Jack 
Hamilton's  rascalities?  You  have  been  treating  him  as 
Jack  Hamilton  deserved  to  be  treated?"  He  released 
her  from  his  arm  a  little  and  looked  at  his  friend.  "Upon 
my  word,  Will,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  how  we  are  to 
apologize  to  you." 

But  Will  Hamilton  no  longer  wore  the  air  of  a  high- 
wayman. He  looked  even  gentle  and  subdued;  a  sort  of 
colossal  timidity  pervaded  him — a  tender  timidity — his 
deep,  beauteous,  long-despised  eyes  yearned  toward  Nell 
and  saw  only  her  drooping  face  and  shrinking,  lovely 
figure.    His  wrongs  were  forgotten. 

"It — it  was  a  mistake,"  he  said.    "It  was  only  a  mis- 
take— and  it  is  nothing.  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  You  are  sorry,"  exclaimed  Donald.  "But  you  are 
not  the  person  to  be  sorry.  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in 
my  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  inadvertently  gone  upon  the 
stage  and  had  just  made  my  entrance  in  a  last  act.  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  prompter — I  anticipate  the  ringing  down 
of  the  curtain." 

And  at  this  fitting  moment  the  door  opened  once  again, 
and  admitted  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  Donald  left  Nell,  and 
going  to  her  led  her  to  Hamilton. 

"Will  you  tell  me  who  you  suppose  this  gentleman  to 
be?"  he  inquired. 

"Mr.  Tohn  Hamilton,"  replied  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  with 
a  touch  of  embarrassment. 

"You  do  him  an  injustice,"  said  Donald;  "he  is  my 
friend  Will  Hamilton,  whom  I  recommended  to  your 
special  kindness,  and  he  has  been  apparently  the  most 
ill-used  man  on  the  continent." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  turned  to  Nell ;  she  gave  her  a  quick, 
soft,  maternal  look. 

"Nell,  dear,"  she  said,  "Bertha  wishes  to  see  you  for  a 
moment.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to  her." 

And  Nell  went,  feeling  the  release  from  the  highly 
charged  atmosphere  came  not  a  moment  too  soon.  She 
did  not  go  to  her  maid;  she  went  to  her  own  room,  hur- 
rying, with  beating  heart.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
kneeling  by  her  pillow,  she  could  scarcely  tell  why.  She 
was  sobbing  a  little — strange,  happy,  soft,  passionate  sobs. 

"Oh  !"  she  said.  "Iknew  that  you  were  not  wicked; 
my  heart  knew  it.  Something  believed  in  you  even  when 
I  suffered  so  and  tried  and  tried.  Oh,  how  thankful,  how 
thankful — how  happy,  how  happy!" 

Down  stairs  the  mystery  was  explaining  itself. 
"We  are  very  much  to  blame,"  Mrs.  Huntingdon  was 
saying.  "I  scarcely  knew  how  it  began;  and  then  I  am 
afraid  we  did  the  most  unjust  thing  we  could  have  done; 
but  it  seemed  natural  to  avoid  the  subject — and — and 
you.  And  then  when  we  knew  your  cousin — I  am  obliged 
to  say  he  must  have  known.  We  used  the  names  so  that 
he  must  have  understood,  and  of  course  that  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  And  you  were  always  together  when 
we  met  you;  and  Professor  Chatterton  spoke  so  severely; 
and  we  thought  we  saw  him  remonstrating  with  you." 

"He  was  remonstrating  with  me,"  said  Hamilton,  bit- 
ing his  lip.  "He  thought  I  was  wrong  in  the  course  I 
took  with  my  cousin.  I  see  I  was  now  ;  but  we  were  boys 
together,  and  he  was  always  smaller  and  weaker.  And 
his  mother  believed" — he  stopped. 

"His  mother  believed  no  one  else  could  save  him," 
put  in  Donald,  "and  you  made  a  burnt  offering  of  your- 
self. Goon." 

Hamilton  lifted  his  stag's  eyes  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon's. 
"His  mother  was  very  fond  of  him,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone.    "She  was  a  little  creature  and  suffered  a  great 
deal.    She  had  been  kind  to  me.    I  was  fond  of  her." 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  quite  flushed  with  pleasure.  She 
began  to  adore  him. 

"Oh,  how  cruel  we  were  to  you,"  she  said.  "What  can 
we  say?" 

"Only — only,"  said  Hamilton,  "that  you  will  think  bet- 
ter of  me."  But  his  eyes  implored  something  else  also, 
and  happiness  leaped  into  them  as  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

When  Nell  came  down  to  dinner,  the  first  thing  Hamil- 
ton saw  was  that  her  air  of  cold  disdain  had  fled,  the  next 
that  she  wore  the  dress  he  had  seen  in  the  moonlight. 
Her  loveliness  was  so  softened  that  it  was  a  new  thing. 
If  he  had  been  Jack  Hamilton  and  had  dared  to  neglect 
his  dinner  and  look  at  her  as  he  did  on  this  occasion  he 
would  have  been  stigmatized  as  a  presumptuous  criminal. 
As  it  was,  Donald  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  were  very  good 
to  him,  and  exhibited  in  their  kindness  the  most  beauti- 
ful tact.  Was  it  Donald  who  took  his  mother  up  stairs 
after  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had  sat  talking  for  an 
hour,  or  was  it  Mrs.  Huntingdon  who  took  Donald  to 
show  him  his  apartments?  It  mattered  not  in  the  least 
to  Hamilton  when  the  door  closed  and  he  found  himself 
alone  with  Nell. 

He  had  always  been  an  impetuous  person,  and  he  was 
no  less  impetuous  now.  And  yet  it  was  Nell  who  spoke 
first.  There  was  one  thrilling  moment  of  silence,  and 
then  she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  most  lovely  appeal  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "You 
can  not  know  how  wretched  I  feel — how  in  the  wrong — 
how — oh,  how  sorry." 

He  rose  from  his  own  seat  and  came  and  took  the  one 
her  mother  had  left  close  to  her  own. 


"Don't  be  sorry,"  he  said,  his  voice  low  with  impassioi 
happiness.    "There  has  been  sorrow  enough — you  don 
know  if  you  are  sorry  I  must  be.    Let  me  have  nothing 
but  happiness." 

"Oh!  but,"  said  Nell,  "think  what  I  said  to  you — what 
cruel,  untrue  things,  when  you  were  in  such  trouble ;  when 
all  the  world  should  have  been  kind  to  you.  I  can't  bear 
it!" 

She  put  out  her  hand  in  a  pretty,  pathetic  gesture.  To 
say  that  the  next  instant  Hamilton  held  it  pressed  close 
within  his  own  seems  almost  unnecessary. 
He  looked  at  her  a  second  adoringly. 
"Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "be  sorry — a  little — since  it 
makes  you  look  at  me  like  that." 

Then  Nell  ceased  to  look  at  him  at  all.  Her  eyelids 
fell  and  she  became  a  rose  in  bloom. 

"No,"  he  implored,  "don't  do  that.  You  owe  me 
something;  pay  me  by  being  kind;"  which  was  perhaps 
a  trifle  unworthy.  Yet  there  are  occasions  when  man  is  but 
dust.  "You  must!  you — you  will."  He  held  the  hand 
closer  and  closer,  and  his  own  was  trembling.  "I  shall 
say  too  much,"  he  said,  rashly,  "I  know  I  shall,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  You  have  abhorred  me  so  long  that  you 
can't  think  of  me  as  I — as  I  wish  you  could.  But  you 
said  those  things — the  things  you  said  that  night — were 
untrue.  You  know  you  said  you  hated  me.  Will  you 
tell  me  now  that  you  didn't?" 

He  bent  over  her,  unconsciously  drawing  her  a  little 
to  him  with  the  hand  he  held,  and  yet  he  could  hardly 
hear  her  low  voice  as  she  answered : 
"Yes,  I  will,"  she  said;  "I  did  not." 
"Ah  !"  he  cried,  "if  you  only  knew  how  happy  you 
make  me.   If  you  could  only  say  a  little  more.   I  know 

it's  too  much  to  ask,  but  " 

There  was  a  little,  breathless  pause,  and  then  Nell 
slowly  lifted  her  eyes,  their  lashes  wet,  the  sweetest,  soft- 
est, dearest  look  in  their  depths  that  ever  a  woman's  eyes 
wore. 

"I  know  I  owe  you  something,"  she  said,  tremulously. 
"No  woman  has  the  right  to  make  a  man  suffer  when  he 
does  not  deserve  it,  and  then  not  try  to  pay  him  afterward. 
I  do  owe  you  something,  and  I  want  to  pay  you.  And  if 
you — if  what  I  say  makes  you  so  haipy,  perhaps  I  can  a 
little.    I— I  will  tell  you." 

"What?"  he  whispered,  because  her  voice  fell.  "Tell 
me!" 

"I  said,"  lower  still,  "I  said  that  I  hated  you,  be- 
cause I  did  not." 

He  swept  her  into  his  arms,  and  held  her  trembling 
against  his  breast. 

"Because  you  did  not,"  he  cried.  "A  word  more — one 
word,  Nell." 

"Because  I  never  did — because  I  thought  I  ought  to; 
because  I  knew  I  could  not;  because  I  was  unhappy; 
because  I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  because  I — think  I 
loved  you  !  Have  I — have  I  paid  you  now?" 

He  thought  so.  How  he  told  her  that  he  thought  so— 
with  what  torrent  of  words,  with  what  passionately  happy 
tenderness,  does  not  concern  us.  All  that  had  passed  was 
nothing;  tor  them  at  least  a  new  world  was  made. 


"My  dear  mother,"  said  Donald,  later  in  the  evening, 
"you  must  excuse  my  saying  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
contemplating  you  two  most  charming  women  with  ad- 
miration and  delight.  When  I  think  of  the  high  moral 
tone  you  took  in  this  matter,  of  the  lofty  scorn  you  dealt 
forth  to  the  wrong  young  man,  of  the  persistent  and  lauda- 
ble manner  in  which  you  enfolded  the  right  one  in  your  em- 
brace, so  to  speak ;  when  I  think  of  that  guileless-looking, 
slippery  little  cad's  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  position — for 
he  has  a  sly  sense  of  humor  by  no  means  despicable, — and 
when  I  remembed  above  all  that  you  accepted  the  flowers 
which  I  find  the  maligned  victim  chose — and,  of  course, 
paid  for, — and  drove  haughtily  past  said  victim  as  he  hum- 
bly toiled  along  the  dusty  road  while  you  splashed  him 
with  the  mud  from  his  own  chariot  wheels,  I  will  confess 
that  I  restrain  my  pleasure  in  the  humor  of  the  situation 
with  difficulty." 

"My  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "you  make 
me  absolutely  unhappy.  I  can  not  think  of  it.  It  was 
unpardonable." 

"It  is  rather  too  bad,"  said  Donald,  "that  the  fact  is,  if 
you  had  not  been  such  charming  women — if  you  had  been 
a  trifle  less  fastidious  and  refined,  and  would  have  conde- 
scended to  gossip  a  little  and  listen  to  gossipers — you  would 
have  found  out  your  mistake.  It  was  because  you  felt  it 
better  taste  to  exclude  this  reprehensible  young  man  and 
all  discussion  of  him  from  your  presence  that  you  were 
enabled  to  remain  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance.  But 
would  you  mind  answering  me  a  question?  Why  did  you 
pick  out  that  particular  young  man  as  being  the  wicked 
one?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  "I 
thought  that  Mrs.  Dalton  looked  at  him  when  she  was 
pointing  out  the  hero  of  the  stories,  and  then  " 

"You  thought!"  said  Donald.  "But  why  did  you 
'think?  Was  it  a  matter  of  looks?  Upon  the  whole  I  think 
he  has  the  advantage  of  the  original  Jack  Hamilton." 

"O  Donald!"  exclaimed  Nell,  with  a  charmingly  in- 
voluntary indignation. 

"Oh,  I  think  he  has  a  little,"  said  Donald,  consider- 
ately.   "Come,  what  was  it,  mother?  confess.   Was  it 
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because  he  looked  less  interesting,  or  more  so?  Wait,  let 
Nell  speak  for  herself  first.    Which  was  it,  Nell?" 

Nell  hesitated  and  reflected.  Then  she  blushed  a 
little. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  replied,  "that  it  was  because  he 
was  less  interesting." 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  Donald,  turning  to  her. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  hesitated  longer  than  Nell  had  done. 
She  reflected  more  deeply.  She  began  to  feel  herself 
obliged  to  confront  a  most  confusing  subtlety  and  remiss- 
ness. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  with  a  most  self-reproachful  air — 
"My  dear  Don,  I'm  afraid — it  was  because  he  was — more 
so." 

And  Donald  broke  into  a  shout  of  laughter — reprehen- 
sible and  to  be  deplored,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 


MEDUSA. 


When  from  the  narrow  round  that  hems  me  in 

My  chafing  spirit  rages  to  get  free, 

Scorning  just  laws  for  natural  liberty, 
And,  haughty  grown,  a  wider  sphere  would  win — 
I  do  bethink  me  what  my  lot  hath  been; 

How  small  vexations  like  a  wasting  sea 

Do  fret  my  temper  to  extremity, 
And  leave  me  spent  where  I  would  fain  begin. 
Then  say — as  Heaven  adjusts  our  strength  and  weight, 

Nor  greater  burden  gives  than  we  can  bear, 
But  each  a  spirit  equafto  his  fate ; 

So  my  poor  task-work,  done  with  reverent  care, 
More  hallowed  is  than  aims  beyond  my  state; 

Lord  !  keep  me  constant  where  my  duties  are. 

Francis  Allen  Miliar  J. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  has  an  esteemed  friend  whom  he  regards 
as  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion is  a  lawyer  and  an  optimist.  Could  there  be  a  more 
anomalous  combination?  That  a  man  could  be  familiar 
with  the  practical  workings  of  courts  of  justice  in  this 
country,  and  more  especially  in  California,  and  cherish 
the  idea  that  a  beneficent  Deity  has  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  ordering  of  mundane  affairs,  seems  to  the 
Rambler  truly  inexplicable.  So  strange  does  it  seem,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  be  inclined  to  regard  his  friend's 
expressions  of  satisfaction  with  the  general  management 
of  things  here  below  as  shop-talk — a  piece  of  special 
pleading  on  behalf  of  the  great  Overseer  of  the  universe 
and  his  instruments  among  mankind,  were  it  not  for  the 
strangeness  of  a  lawyer  undertaking  to  champion  a  cause 
with  no  prospect  of  a  fee  in  view.  Surely  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  familiar  with  exhibitions  of  human 
folly,  weakness  and  crime,  and  aware,  too.  how  easily 
the  ends  of  justice  may  be  frustrated  by  means  of  the 
quibbles  and  quirks,  the  sophisms  and  evasions,  which  be- 
long to  his  trade — seeing  the  stern  goddess,  blind,  indeed, 
slashing  around  with  her  great  sword,  but  like  Peter  at 
Gethsemane  only  cutting  off  a  poor  servant's  ear,  while 
bigger  rascals  escape,  ought  to  be  the  last  individual  to 
take  too  roseate  a  view  of  existence.  The  Rambler,  in- 
deed, would  scarcely  blame  his  readers  for  doubting  his 
testimony  when  he  maintains  that  he  really  knows,  and 
could  produce  if  required,  a  lawyer  who  not  only  main- 
tains his  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence,  but  a  general 
satisfaction  with  human  institutions  as  well :  yet  such  is 
the  fact,  nevertheless. 

The  Rambler's  valued  friend  will  scarcely  deny  that 
life  has  some  rather  rough  places  here  and  there  at  the 
best;  but  he  thinks  that  all  difficulties  are  wisely  ordered 
for  our  good,  and  that  the  man  who  does  not  finally 
make  a  success  of  his  career  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
He  expresses  the  greatest  impatience  with  growlers,  as  he 
calls  those  noble  reformers  who  fancy  they  can  stay  this 
earthly  ball  from  rolling  down  hill  by  helloing  Whoa ! 
He  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ef- 
fete monarchies  of  the  old  world  may  have  some  reason 
to  complain ;  but  in  this  glorious  land  of  freedom,  where 
every  man  is  supposed  to  have  the  right  of  fighting  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  heap,  he  thinks  the  little  fellows, 
who  are  crushed  down,  sat  upon,  and  trampled  under 
foot,  ought  not  even  to  have  the  privilege  of  grunting. 
He  thinks  the  miserable  foreigner  who  comes  here 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  where 
the  prizes  of  wealth  and  honor  are  within  every  man's 
reach,  but  finds  times  hard,  work  scarce,  and  his  condi- 
tion, except  perhaps  politically,  no  better  than  at  home, 
should  not  be  allowed  the  expression  of  his  natural  disap- 
pointment ;  and  he  regards  the  native-born  American  who 
murmurs  at  his  lot  or  suggests  ever  so  humbly  the  possi- 
bility of  improvement  in  our  social  and  political  systems, 
as  a  poor  creature  indeed. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  people  were  willing  to 
listen  to  a  gospel  of  contentment.  The  idea  of  submis- 
sion to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  except  in  matters 
which  there  is  no  way  of  remedying,  mankind  has  re- 
nounced forever.  It  will  not  do  now  to  tell  a  man  who 
is  forced  to  go  in  rags,  and  wants  for  bread,  while  another 
is  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  fed  on  dainty  fare,  that  he 
must  wait  until  he  gets  to  heaven  before  he  can  hope  to 
change  his  condition,  since  he  has  not  had  the  wit  or  the 
luck  to  snatch  a  prize  from  the  grab-bag  of  life.  He 
may  be  humble  in  his  demands,  be  willing  to  live  in  a 
couple  of  decently-furnished  rooms  instead  of  a  brown- 
stone  palace,  accept  a  good  beefsteak  instead  of  a  canvas- 


back  duck,  and  a  mug  of  beer  instead  of  a  bottle  of  rich 
vine;  but  he  will  not  be  content  to  feed  on  the  husks  1 
which  the  swine  reject  while  his  master  enjoys  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  world.  Whenever  he  is  denied  the  com- 
forts of  life  as  a  reward  for  his  labor  he  will  growl,  and 
the  powers  that  be  are  lucky  if  they  can  keep  him  from 
biting. 

The  Rambler  himself  believes  in  growling,  and  he  re- 
gards the  right  so  to  do  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  living  in  this  free  country.  He  considers  it  an  inesti- 
mable  privilege  to  have  the  right  of  maintaining  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  ideas  on  the  silver  question  are  entirely 
erroneous;  that  this  or  that  act  of  Congress  threatens  to 
ruin  the  country;  that  taxation  is  much  too  high;  that 
our  state  and  municipal  affairs  are  in  a  wretched  muddle; 
that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  impede  the  working  of  the 
Chinese  Restriction  act.  He  rejoices  that  he  has  the  right 
to  found  a  new  religion  or  plan  a  new  government  if  he 
chooses,  and  to  gather  his  followers  in  any  public  place,  to 
advocate  any  peculiar  views  he  may  entertain.  He  does 
not  believe  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  incite  to 
murder  or  bloodshed,  or  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  de- 
luded mortals  who  refuse  to  recognize  his  mission ;  but 
he  can  not  accept  the  dictum  that  even  our  glorious  insti- 
tutions are  beyond  criticism. 

As  to  growlers  in  general,  the  Rambler's  firm  conviction 
is  that  this  world  would  have  been  but  a  sorry  place  with- 
out them.  All  the  great  reformers  of  the  world  have  been 
growlers.  Christ  himself  was  a  growler.  He  called  the 
conservative  people  of  the  Israel  of  his  day  "a  generation 
of  vipers;"  he  said  the  chief  rulers  of  the  nation  were 
ravening  wolves  who  devoured  widows'  homes;  and  he 
called  the  money-changers  of  the  temple  thieves.  Sa- 
vonarola. Luther,  Wycliffe,  and  the  other  great  reformers 
who  paved  the  way  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  opinion, 
were  growlers.  If  the  rulers  of  church  and  state  would 
have  listened  to  the  growlers  and  profited  by  their  criti- 
cism of  existing  abuses,  instead  of  crucifying,  racking  and 
burning  them,  they  would  have  showed  much  greater 
wisdom.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  check  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, and  the  iconoclast  who  batters  down  some  hideous 
old  god  will  always  precede  the  artist  who  will  set  up  the 
beautiful  and  serene  image  of  a  new  ideal  before  our 
eyes. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Rambler  felt  convinced 
that  this  country,  because  he  happened  to  be  born  here, 
was  not  only  vastly  superior  in  all  things  to  every  other 
land  under  the  sun,  but  in  fact  all  but  absolutely  perfect. 
He  thought  wisdom  would  die  with  the  American  people, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  English,  were 
outside  barbarians,  for  whom  he  felt  only  profound  pity. 
This  was,  however,  before  he  had  learned  the  sad  truth 
that  wax  dolls  were  always  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  that 
bon-bons  were  made  of  terra  alba;  and  he  has  lost  much 
of  this  complacency  with  the  years  of  hard  experience 
which  have  taught  him  the  lesson  that  things  are  seldom 
what  they  seem.  He  no  longer  believes  that  every  thing 
that  glitters  is  true  metal,  but  wants  to  test  each  piece 
with  acid. 

The  Rambler  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he 
does  not  think  this  world  quite  beyond  redemption ;  but 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  by  any  means  a  paradise  as  yet. 
Indeed,  considering  the  millions  of  years  that,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  science,  the  old  ball  has  been  rolling, 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  made  very  astonishing  prog- 
ress. In  spite  of  all  the  sages  of  the  past  who  have 
dreamed  of  ideal  Utopias,  milleniums  when  the  lion 
and  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  when  peace  and 
plenty  should  reign  throughout  the  earth,  and  all  men 
dwell  together  in  loving  brotherhood — selfishness  and 
greed  still  continue  to  be  the  dominant  traits  of  all  living 
creatures;  lions  continue  to  eat  lambs,  and  the  stronger 
man  to  oppress  and  plunder  his  weaker  brother. 

The  Rambler  does  not  know  that  he  can,  himself,  do 
away  with  one  of  the  many  evils  he  sees  about  him ;  but 
if  he  can  suggest  a  plan  for  wiping  any  of  them  out,  he 
wants  the  privilege  of  advocating  it.  At  any  rate,  he  de- 
mands the  right  of  growling  about  them,  whether  they 
may  be  remedied  or  not.  J.  D.  S. 


"Tlie  San  Franciscan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  pari  of  tills  city.  Mate  or  country,  tor  IV.ffO  ■  fear. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  titty  cents. 


A  LIOI'OR  SELLER'S  MANUAL 


The  draughtsmen  employed  at  the  present  time  on  the 
staff  of  Punch  content  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  merely 
affixing  their  initials  to  the  drawings  which  they  produce 
from  week  to  week.  In  the  old  days,  however,  when  Mark 
Lemon  was  editor,  John  Leech  had  a  habit  of  signing  his 
work  in  a  fanciful  fashion,  with  the  design  of  a  small  glass 
bottle,  which  had  inside  of  it  the  body  of  a  leech.  At 
the  time  when  Mulready  submitted  to  the  government  his 
elaborate  design  for  a  postage  stamp,  Leech  caricatured 
the  drawing  in  Punch,  and  sketcheda  ridiculous  counter- 
part of  the  Mulready  stamp,  putting  his  own  sign-manual 
in  the  corner  as  usual.  Being  entirely  ignorant  that  it  was 
Leech's  whim  to  mark  his  work  in  this  curious  manner, 
Mulready  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  the  leech  was 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  felt  fully  persuaded  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  caricaturist  was  to  insult  him,  and  that  the 
drawing  of  the  leech  was  meant  to  have  a  personal  and 
very  uncomplimentary  significance.  So  angry  was  Mul- 
ready, indeed,  that  when  he  was  invited  to  meet  Leech 
at  the  house  of  the  artist  Egg,  he  sternly  refused  to  do  so, 
until  the  matter  of  the  signature  had  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  When  at  length  he  realized  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter,  he  expressed  himself  very  willing  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  carcicaturist ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  Leech  and  Mulready  became  fast  friends. — 
Northern  Chronicle. 


The  world  consists  of  people  who  drink  and  people  who 
don't  drink.  The  latter  would  be  much  encouraged  and 
the  former  very  much  depressed  if  they  could  read  a  little 
treatise  published  in  this  town  on  The  Art  of  Blending 
and  Compounding,  Liquors  and  Wines.  The  author,  Mr. 
Joseph  Fleischman,  is  an  experienced  blender  and  com- 
pounder, and  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  "give  the  dis- 

Censer  of  liquors  practical  information  by  which  he  will 
e  enabled  to  compound  and  blend  liquors  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  thus  secure  the  additional  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  as  good  an  article  as  the  market 
affords." 

The  market  does  not  seem  to  afford  a  very  good  article, 
but  skillful  alligation  affords  the  dealer,  as  our  expert  as- 
serts, a  profit  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  often 
much  more.  It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  him  in  some 
of  his  compoundings  and  blendings. 

Newly  distilled  liquors  and  spirits  have  a  rough  taste, 
which  rectifiers  correct  by  adding  flavoring  extracts,  some 
of  which  "are  harmless  and  efficient  aids  both  to  the 
liquors  and  to  the  pocket;"  and  some  of  them  are  poison- 
ous— very  unpleasant  compounds  indeed.  What  could 
be  a  sounder  drink  than  old  Bourbon?  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  "Bourbon-oil :" 

Take  fusel-oil,  64  ozs. ;  acetate  of  potassium,  40ZS.;  sulphuric 
acid,  4  ozs.:  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper,  %  oz.,  and  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  \i  oz.,  in  water,  4  ozs.:  add  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
I  oz.:  place  all  in  .1  glass  percolator,  and  let  them  rest  for  twelve 
hours;  then  percolate  and  pour  into  a  glass  still,  and  distil  half  a 
gallon  of  the  Bourbon-oil. 

A  vigorous  rye  flavor  is  communicated  by  the  addition 
of  "rye-oil,"  a  pleasing  combination  of  fusel-oil,  cenanthic 
ether,  chloroform,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  water.  A 
fiery  Cognac  flavor  comes  from  "Cognac-oil,"  which  is 
sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  cocoa-nut  melted,  and  alcohol. 
Then  there  are  "rum  ether,"  "rum  essence,"  and  "bead- 
ing-oil," which  is  used  to  put  an  artificial  bead  on  infe- 
rior liquors,  and  is  "deleterious,"  the  expert  says.  We 
should  think  it  might  be.  It  is  composed  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  and  proof-spirit. 
This  beading-oil  is  a  favorite  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  seventeen  grades  of  "factitious  whisky,"  for  which  our 
expert  gives  recipes.    Here  is  the  recipe  for  No.  1 : 

Spirits,  32  galls.;  »ater,  16  galls.;  sugar  coloring,  4  ozs.; 
beading-oil,  I  oz. 

Grade  No.  2  is  made  by  adding  to  grade  No.  1  either 
oil  of  rye  or  oil  of  Bourbon,  producing  rye  whisky  or 
Bourbon  whisky,  as  desired.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  the  higher  grades  of  whisky  contain  whisky. 
Mighty  little  pure  French  brandy,  Scotch  or  Irish 
whisky,  or  Holland  gin  finds  its  way  into  liquor 
stores.  Imitations  of  the  imported  liquor  are  sim- 
ple and  cheap.  Thus  an  imitation  French  brandy  can 
be  made  for  $1.20  a  gallon,  out  of  spirits,  Cognac- 
oil,  and  coloring.  A  Scotch  whisky  is  made  out  of 
spirits  (40  galls.),  Scotch  whisky  (5  galls.),  and  oil  of  birch. 
A  Holland  gin  made  of  spirits  and  the  oil  of  juniper  costs 
$1.20  a  gallon.  As  for  rum,  the  domestic  brands  are 
generally  cut  50  per  cent  with  spirits,  reducing  their  cost 
to  about  $1.30  per  gallon.  Jamaica  rum  is  made  out  of 
spirits,  New  England  rum,  prune  juice,  rum  essence,  and 
coloring.  Apple  and  peach  brandies  are  highly  adulter- 
ated, the  favorite  fusel-oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds  contributing  their  respective  charms  to  the 
flavor. 

These  are  the  cheerful  sources  of  the  exhilaration 
sought  by  the  lover  of  strong  waters.  The  lover  of  im- 
ported wines  is  not  much  better  off.  "Imported  wines 
are  generally  blended  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  Califor- 
nia wines,  or  with  cider  which  has  been  seasoned  by  time. 
Red  wines  are  largely  adulterated  with  cherry  juice  and 
coloring  matter."  Essence  of  logwood  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  wines  and  cordials.  Bar- 
room claret  consists  of  California  hock,  extract  of  kino, 
and  essence  of  malva  flowers.  Port  wine  has  some 
Spanish  port  in  it,  but  cherry  juice,  syrup,  water,  boracic 
acid,  and  essence  of  logwood  are  mixed  in.  Sherry  is 
half  California  hock. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Frye, 
and  of  the  keeper  of  the  Senate  restaurant,  so  affluent  in 
cordials,  to  the  extraordinary  materials  of  which  these 
little  nips  of  fire  are  made:  Benedictine,  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  suave  and  generous  cordial,  is  made  of 
proof-spirit,  syrup,  coloring,  and  essence  of  benedictine. 
This  "essence"  consists  of  oil  of  orange,  oil  of  angelica, 
chloroform,  and  alcohol.  Benedictine  can  be  made  for 
$1.60  a  gallon.  It  commonly  retails  for  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  a  very  diminutive  glass.  Curacoa, 
another  favorite  cordial,  is  proof-spirit,  cherry  juice, 
syrup,  and  essence  of  curacoa,  which  is  alcohol,  oil  of 
orange,  oil  of  lemon,  and  oil  of  rose.  Maraschino,  a 
soothing  and  sobering  cordial,  is  composed  of  spirits, 
syrup,  peach  brandy,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  costs 
$1.25  a  gallon.  The  compound  is  not  desirable,  but  pays 
a  profit  of  a  thousand  per  cent  or  so.  The  accomplished 
blender  and  compounder  is  right  in  saying  that  "it  is  a 
generally  well-understood  fact  that  the  thirsty  individual 
who  takes  his  glass  of  whisky  at  any  of  even  the  first-class 
public  bars,  saloons,  or  parlors,  does  not  know  what  he 
drinks."  If  he  did  know  what  he  was  drinking,  he 
would  not  dare  to  drink  it.  Mr.  Fleischman's  little  man- 
ual of  adulteration,  although  intended  for  the  liquor 
trade,  is  as  powerful  a  temperance  text-book  as  could  be 
written. — Nm<  York  Sun. 


Verdi  denies  that  his  /ago  will  be  produced  next  year 
at  La  Scala,  in  Milan.  He  says  that  the  opera  is  finished, 
but  he  has  determined  not  to  allow  a  performance  of  his 
work  anywhere.  One  of  his  admirers,  hearing  this,  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  maestro  why  he  had  composed  the  opera. 
His  reply  was  characteristic — "  For  my  own  amusement." 
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BOND  SERVICE  OF  THE  HEART. 


When  by  the  fire  we  sit  with  hand  in  hand. 

My  spirit  seems  to  watch  beside  your  knee, 
Alert  and  eager  at  your  least  command 

To  do  your  bidding  over  earth  and  sea; 
You  sigh — and  of  that  dubious  message  fain, 

I  scour  the  world  to  bring  you  what  you  lack, 
Till,  from  some  island  of  the  spicy  main, 

The  pressure  of  your  fingers  calls  me  back; 
You  smile — and  I,  who  love  to  be  your  slave, 

Post  round  the  orb  at  your  fantastic  will, 
Though,  while  my  fancy  skims  the  laughing  wave, 

My  hand  lies  happy  in  your  hand,  and  still ; 
Nor  more  from  fortune  or  from  life  would  crave 

Than  that  dear  silent  service  to  fulfill. 

Edmund  Gosst. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


[Note — This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  on'y  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  t lie  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  specimens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  alone  are  excepted,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


Ichthyology. 


[BY  WILLIAM  E.  G.  HARFORD.] 

The  study  of  fishes  can  only  be  pursued  to  advantage 
on  the  sea-coast,  where  a  multitude  of  finny  forms  can  be 
procured  for  observation  with  a  trifling  outlay  of  time 
and  trouble.  Into  the  great  markets  of  San  Francisco, 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year,  are  brought  a 
large  proportion  of  the  six  or  eight  hundred  species  known 
to  exist  along  the  coast  of  the  state ;  and  the  collector  who 
wishes  to  economize  his  time  naturally  turns  to  these 
places  as  the  most  available  fields  ot  study.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious advantage  to  see  the  fish  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
comes  from  the  water,  and  before  the  various  kinds  are 
assorted  on  the  counters  and  begin  to  find  their  way  into 
the  possession  of  buyers.  Twice  a  day,  at  hours  easily 
to  be  ascertained  from  the  fisherman,  the  "  catch  "  of  the 
seines  are  brought  into  the  market,  and  the  student  or 
collector  who  is  promptly  on  hand  can  not  only  be  sure 
of  securing  all  of  the  common  species  but  many  of  great 
rarity,  with  a  very  good  chance  of  stumbling  across  a 
specimen  altogether  unknown  to  science.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  go  to  the  places  where  the  fishermen  cast  their 
nets,  when  accessible,  for  a  great  many  small  fishes  and 
curious  things  brought  up  by  the  seines  from  the  sea  or 
bay  and  carelessly  dumped  upon  the  beach,  and  never 
find  their  way  to  the  market.  In  passing,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute,  who  a  few  years  ago  astonished  students 
of  ichthyology  all  over  the  civilized  world  by  the  great 
number  of  new  species  they  discovered  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  depended  largely  upon  the  markets  and  the  fisher- 
men to  supply  them  material  for  observation. 

Each  of  the  smaller  towns  along  the  coast  usually  has 
its  Italian  or  Chinese  fishermen,  and  the  same  plan  can 
be  pursued  to  advantage  there.  The  Cyprinada,  a  large 
family,  comprising  the  carp,  spotted  shiner,  river  chub, 
the  so-called  "Sacramento  pike,"  and  many  other  well- 
known  species,  are  all  fresh-water  fish,  and  can  be  taken 
with  hook  and  line  from  the  streams  up  and  down  the 
coast. 

There  are  three  ways  of  preserving  fishes  for  scientific 
use  and  observation.  The  one  most  commonly  employed 
by  the  collector  is  to  place  the  specimen  in  alcohol.  Alter 
reaching  home  the  fish  should  first  be  washed  with  fresh 
water,  to  remove  the  slime,  and  then  be  placed  in  alcohol 
diluted  with  one  third  the  quantity  of  water.  After  it  has 
remained  in  this  solution  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  (and  it 
may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  this  mixture  should 
be  kept,  for  economy's  sake,  for  the  reception  of  other 
specimens)  it  should  be  put  into  a  stronger  solution  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  be  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  with  a 
ground-glass  stopper  resting  on  a  rubber  ring  and  fastened 
down  with  a  clamp.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  fish 
to  the  pure  alcohol  by  degrees,  because  if  placed  in  it  at 
first  it  will  harden  too  suddenly  and  present  a  shriveled 
appearance.  One  unforunate  result  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
covered the  means  to  prevent — the  beautiful  colors  which 
characterize  the  living  fish  invariably  fade  out,  leaving  the 
specimens  dull  and  plain.  Another  simple  process,  which 
is  inexpensive — and  if  done  carefully  and  skillfully  leads  to 
quite  satisfactory  results, — is  to  simply  skin  the  fish.  This 
can  be  done  by  cutting  the  fish  through  the  middle,  and 
parallel  to  the  back  bone,  saving  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  ven- 
tral fin,  and  then  carefully  removing  the  skin  and  placing 
it  between  heavy  absorbent  paper,  to  dry  beneath  heavy 
weights,  as  one  would  press  a  succulent  plant.  When 
the  process  is  at  last  completed,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  light  varnish,  and  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  object  for  a  museum. 

The  third  process  is  very  difficult,  very  laborious,  de- 
manding great  skill  and  consuming  much  time.  It  con- 
sists in  skeletonizing  the  fish,  removing  all  the  skin  and 
flesh  and  outer  portions,  preserving  the  skeleton  intact. 
There  are  only  a  few  collections  of  this  kind  in  the  world, 


and  no  one  upon  this  coast  has  ever  attempted  to  pre- 
pare specimens  in  this  manner. 

Woodward's  Garden,  with  its  large  glass  tanks,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  and  advantageous  point  of  observa- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  characteristics  and 
habits  of  the  living  fish. 

Many  curious  facts  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
student.  The  most  prosaic  and  minute  forms  of  animal 
!  life  have  romances  and  tragedies  to  unfold.  The  fish  of 
our  coast  have  one  relentless  and  insidious  foe.  This  is 
the  little  myxine,  or  hag-fish,  a  member  of  the  family 
7>tyxinidcc ,  which  is  a  genuine  cannibal,  and  bores  its 
way  through  the  sides  of  large  fish,  subsisting  upon  their 
flesh  until  they  yield  up  their  lives  to  its  death-dealing 
ravages.  It  is  especially  fond  of  the  rock  cod,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  fish  are  sometimes  found  which  are  lit- 
erally reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  while  the  villainous  little 
myxine  is  snug  and  fat  in  its  ghoulish  abode. 

Some  of  the  rays  (a  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  same 
great  group  with  the  sharks)  have  eggs  which  look  like  a 
transparent  oval  pod  filled  with  fluid,  and  have  a  lone 
filament  attached.  These  curious  ova  become  entangled 
with  sea-weed,  and  are  often  floated  up  on  our  beaches. 
Any  one  fond  of  experiment  can  take  the  egg  home  and 
place  it  in  a  bottle  of  salt  water,  and  before  many  days 
have  elapsed  a  little  form  will  be  seen  squirming  and 
wriggling  within  the  egg.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded,  to 
our  knowledge,  in  carrying  the  hatching  process  further; 
but  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  procure 
for  the  home  aquarium  a  young  ray  of  one's  own  raising. 

The  most  beautiful  fish  in  the  world  is  found  in  Mon- 
terey bay.  This  is  theopah,  technically  called  the  Lain- 
pris,  a  species  of  the  guttatus,  sometimes  also  called  the 
kingfish,  sunfish,  etc.  It  is  a  large  round  fish,  almost 
circular  in  form,  frequently  measuring  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  feet  across.  Its  prevailing  colors  are  a  rich 
brocade  of  silver  and  lilac,  rosy  underneath;  the  head, 
opercules  and  back  aglow  with  ultramarine  tints;  the  jaws 
and  fins  vermilion.  Seen  in  the  water,  and  especially  in 
the  sunlight,  it  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  San  Francisco  has  no 
great  sea-water  aquarium  in  which  to  exhibit  these  won- 
ders of  the  sea.  The  establishment  of  such  a  place 
would  not  only  result  in  diffusing  a  wider  knowledge  of 
such  matters  among  our  own  people,  but  it  would  attract 
visitors  from  far  and  wide.  The  greatest  aquariums  of 
the  world  are  at  the  Zoological  Station  in  Naples.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Agassiz  he  maintained  aquariums  on  the 
island  of  Penikuse,  and  there  are  now  three  biological 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast — one  established  by  Al- 
pheus  Hyatt,  at  Green  bay,  Mt.  Desert;  another  inaugu- 
rated by  an  enthusiastic  scientific  gentleman,  on  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  of  the  Thimble  islands,  in 
Brantford  bay,  Connecticut;  and  the  Chesapeake  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Pacific  coast,  with  its  magnificent  range  of  marine 
curiosities  and  almost  countless  varieties  of  fish,  offers  a 
splendid  field  for  a  speculator  of  a  biological  turn  of 
mind,  while  the  man  of  wealth,  who  wishes  to  add  to  the 
attractions  and  increase  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
city,  could  take  no  wiser  step  than  to  establish  a  mam- 
moth aquarium. 

Note — Several  communications  and  inquiries  have  been 
received,  which  will  be  published  next  week.  In  all  pos- 
sible cases  we  shall  make  a  practice  of  publishing  question 
and  answer  together,  as  in  no  other  way  can  an  interest 
be  maintained  in  the  questions  propounded. 


A  tardy  act  of  justice  is  being  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  French  poet  Lamartine.  Lamartine  died,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  March  1,  1869.  A  subscription  list 
was  immediately  opened  toward  erecting  a  statue  of  the 
poet".  The  small  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  not 
without  difficulty  collected,  for  even  among  his  most 
fervent  admirers  he  had  lost  much  of  his  popularity 
through  having  accepted,  a  year  or  two  before  he  died 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds,  rendered  necessary  by 
his  extraordinary  prodigality.  The  Franco-German  war 
and  other  causes  supervened  co  disperse  the  members 
of  the  original  memorial  committee.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, a  talented  sculptor,  M.  Marquet  de  Vaselot,  was 
commissioned  to  undertake  the  statue,  which  is  at  last 
on  the  point  of  completion.  The  statue  represents  the 
poet  seated,  holding  in  his  hand  a  manuscript,  and  having 
at  his  ieet  the  leveret  which  he  has  rendered  so  famous. 
It  is  to  be  erected  in  the  arrondissement  of  Passy, 
where  Lamartine  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life,  near 
to  the  artesian  well,  and  directly  opposite  to,  but  at  some 
little  distance  from,  the  statue  of  the  other  poet  of  France, 
Victor  Hugo. — Boston  Transcript. 


What  is  wanted  is  some  exchange  by  which  misfits  in 
life  may  be  corrected ;  by  which  the  square  peg  may  get 
into  the  square  hole,  and  the  round  peg  may  have  a  sim- 
ilar felicity.  Misfits  in  life  are  pathetically  numerous. 
Some  of  them  may  arise  from  our  methods  of  education 
in  rigidly  insisting  that  a  man  must  be  fitted  to  his  educa- 
tion instead  of  the  education  fitted  to  the  man.  Some 
arise  from  want  of  discernment,  and  others  because  the 
suit  of  circumstances  fitted  to  a  growing  boy  does  not  fit 
the  well-developed  man.  Sometimes  we  find  a  person 
who  is  gifted  in  finding  the  right  man  or  the  right  woman 
for  the  right  place;  but,  more  frequently,  for  the  want 
of  some  such  mediation,  there  is  an  ill  mixture  of  people 
and  places. — Christian  Register. 

Pasteur  is  the  son  of  a  tanner. 


FATE. 


The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare! 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in  air; 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play, 
And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb; 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play, 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day. 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee; 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 

Bret  Harte. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  first  railway  for  locomotives,  which  was  constructed 
between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  so  that  I  have  the  doubtful  advantage  of 
about  four  months'  seniority  over  the  ancestral  represent- 
ative of  the  vast  reticulated  fetching  and  carrying  organ- 
ism which  now  extends  its  meshes  over  the  civilized  world. 
I  confess  it  fills  me  with  astonishment  to  think  that  the 
time  when  no  man  could  travel  faster  than  horses  could 
transport  him,  when  our  means  of  locomotion  were  no 
better  than  those  of  Achilles  or  of  Ramses  Maimun,  lies 
within  my  memory.  The  electric  telegraph,  as  a  thing 
for  practical  use,  is  far  my  junior.  So  are  arms  of  pre- 
cision, unless  the  old  rifle  be  regarded  as  such.  Again, 
the  application  to  hygiene,  and  to  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal treatment  of  men  and  animals,  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  parasitism,  and  the  very  discovery  of 
the  true  order  of  these  phenomena,  is  a  long  way  within 
the  compass  of  my  personal  knowledge.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  enumerate  more  than  these  four  of  the 
many  rich  gifts  made  by  science  to  mankind  during  the 
last  sixty  years. 

Arresting  the  survey  here,  I  would  ask  if  there  is  any 
corresponding  period  in  previous  history  which  can  take 
credit  for  so  many  momentous  applications  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  wants  of  mankind?  Depreciators  of 
the  value  of  natural  knowledge  are  wont  to  speak  some- 
what scornfully  of  these  and  such  like  benefactions  as 
mere  additions  to  material  welfare.  I  must  own  to  the 
weakness  of  believing  that  material  welfare  is  highly  desir- 
able in  itself,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  the  man  who  pre- 
fers material  ill-fare.  But  even  if  this  should  be,  as  some 
may  say,  painful  evidence  of  the  materialistic  tendencies 
incidental  to  scientific  pursuits,  it  is  surely  possible,  without 
much  ingenuity  or  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  one  or  other 
view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  material  and  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, to  show  that  each  of  these  four  applications  of 
science  has  exerted  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  relations  of  mankind,  and  that  such 
influence  can  only  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

If  the  senseless  antipathies,  born  of  isolation,  which 
formerly  converted  neighbors,  whether  they  belonged  to 
adjacent  families  or  to  adjacent  nations,  into  natural  ene- 
mies, are  dying  away,  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion deserve  the  chief  credit  ot  the  change;  if  war  be- 
comes less  frequent  it  will  be  chiefly  because  its  horrors 
are  being  intensified  beyond  bearing  by  the  close  interde- 
pendence and  community  of  interest  thus  established  be- 
tween nations,  no  less  than  by  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  destruction  by  scientific  invention.  Arms  of 
precision  have  taken  the  mastery  of  the  world  out  of  the 
hands  of  brute  force,  and  given  it  to  those  of  industry  and 
intelligence.  If  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  that  modern  empires  should  fall  to 
pieces  by  their  own  weight,  as  ancient  empires  did,  arms 
of  precision  have  provided  against  the  possibility  of  their 
being  swept  away  by  barbarous  invasions.  Health 
means  not  merely  wealth,  not  merely  bodily  welfare,  but  in- 
tellectual and  moral  soundness;  and  I  doubt  if,  since  the 
time  of  the  father  of  medicine,  any  discovery  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  cure 
of  disease  as  that  of  the  part  played  by  fungoid  parasites 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  that  of  the  means  of  check- 
ing them,  even  though,  as  yet,  unfortunately  it  be  only  in 
a  few  cases.- — Professor  Huxley's  Address  to  the  Royal 
Society — Nature. 


The  other  day  there  left  Dublin,  for  Gal  way,  by  the 
Midland  railroad,  a  social  phenomenon,  viz.,  a  respect- 
able young  man  who  could  not  speak  or  understand  one 
word  of  English,  having  never  spoken  any  other  language 
than  Irish.  He  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Dublin,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  required,  in  the  capital  of  his  native  country, 
to  be  accompanied  everywhere  by  an  interpreter.  The 
young  man  is  a  native  of  the  island  Boffin,  off  the 
Connemara  coast,  where,  out  of  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  only  nine  speak  English.  On  this  isl- 
and they  possess  a  rich  treasure  of  traditional  folk-lore, 
old  poems,  etc.  Fifty  years  ago,  on  a  large  estate  in  West 
Galway  there  was  not  one  tenant  who  spoke  English. 


Three  stone  statues  have  lately  been  found  under  the 
London  law  courts.  They  are  supposed  to  be  figures 
of  Charles  I,  Elizabeth,  and  Edward  VI,  and  are  said  to 
be  in  excellent  condition. 


It  is  believed  that  there  is  one  hundred  million  idola- 
ters in  the  world  at  the  present  time. 


A  REDUCTION. 


'i'ii«>  publisher  of  "The  sun  Franciscan,"  recognizing 
tin-  tendency  of  the  day  toward  lower  rates  lor  period- 
icals, has  reduced  the  subscription  price  Irom  $4  to  >0 
a  year.  Sample  subscription  lor  three  months  it  ill  be 
taken  lor  lift}'  cents.  While  this  large  reduction  makes 
"The  San  Franciscan  "  the  cheapest  of  the  weekly  papers 
of  this  city.  It  Is  the  publisher's  determination  to  make 
It  also  the  best.  Iiy  a  reference  to  the  prospectus  011  an- 
other page  of  this  Issue,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  attrac- 
tion!* for  the  coming  year  will  excel  those  of  the  past. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  CHARCOAL  BURNER. 


A  still  old  man,  with  grizzled  beard, 

Gray  eye.  bent  shape,  and  smoke-tanned  features; 
His  quiet  footstep  is  not  feared 

By  shyest  woodland  creatures. 

He  knows  the  moods  of  forest  things. 

He  holds,  in  his  own  speechless  fashion, 
For  helpless  forms  of  fur  and  wings, 

A  mild  paternal  passion. 

Within  his  horny  hand  he  holds 
The  warm  brood  ot  the  ruddy  squirrel ; 

Their  bushy  mother  storms  and  scolds, 
But  knows  no  sense  of  peril. 

The  dormouse  shares  his  crumb  of  cheese; 

His  homeward  trudge  the  rabbits  follow; 
He  finds,  in  angles  of  the  trees, 

The  cup-nest  of  the  swallow.         Edmund  Corse. 


THE  HOLLY  SPRINGS  RAID. 


BY  A  CONFEDERATE  OFFICER. 


In  General  Grant's  book,  just  published  (on  pp.  432-3), 
he  briefly  says:  "General  Van  Dorn  appeared  at  Holly 
Springs,  my  secondary  base  of  supplies,  captured  the  gar- 
rison of  fifteen  hundred  men  commanded  by  Colonel 
Murphy,  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  destroyed 
all  our  munitions  of  war,  food,  and  forage.  The  capture 
was  a  disgraceful  one  to  the  officer  commanding,  but  not 
to  the  troops  under  him.  At  the  same  time  Forrest  got 
on  our  line  of  railroad  between  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  doing  much  damage  to  it.  This 
cut  me  off  from  all  communication  with  the  North  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  it  was  more  than  two  weeks  before 
rations  and  forage  could  be  issued  from  stores  obtained 
in  the  regular  way." 

This  extract  brings  vividly  to  my  mind  the  doings  in 
Mississippi  twenty-three  years  ago  this  Christmas  season, 
in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  participate.    I  was  an  officer  un- 
der General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  a  beau  sabreur,  commanding 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  General  Pemberton,  then  at  Gre- 
nada, Mississippi.    This  town  is  on  the  Yalobusha  river, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  railroads  known  now  as  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee.    The  town  of  Holly  Springs  is  on  the 
former  road,  in  the  county  of  Marshall,  and  not  far  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.    Here  General  Grant 
had  gathered  an  enormous  quantity  of  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  preparatory  to  his  contemplated  movement  by 
land  on  Vicksburg.    The  General  himself  wasat  Oxford, 
engaged  in  repairing  the  railroad  and  bridges.    It  was  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Holly  Springs  with 
a  flying  column,  and  to  capture  and  destroy  the  wealth 
of  supplies  just  mentioned.    With  this  end  in  view  Gen- 
eral Van  Dorn  organized  a  force  of  just  twenty-three  hun- 
dred cavalry.    (I  am  particular  in  specifying  this  exact 
number,  in  view  of  a  statement  which  will  appear  later 
on.)    We  had  not  with  us  a  piece  of  artillery,  an  ambu- 
lance, or  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  sort,  and  we  took  just 
three  days'  rations.    Just  then  General  Grant  had  sent 
east  a  force  comprising  (as  he  says  in  his  report)  "half  his 
available  cavalry,"  under  Colonel  Dickey,  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  and  our  line  of 
march,  when  we  turned  to  the  north  after  first  going  well 
to  the  east,  was  at  right  angles  to  theirs.    General  Grant 
says  that  we  passed  in  front  of  them,  but  this  is  not  correct — 
it  was  in  their  rear.    According  to  his  report,  toi,  we 
moved  very  rapidly  from  the  Yalobusha ;  and  we  most 
certainly  did.    He  says  that  he  was  advised  of  our  com- 
ing, and  sent  a  force  to  Pontotoc,  but  that  we  traveled 
just  as  fast  as  the  scouts  who  brought  him  the  news;  that 
our  departure  from  Pontotoc,  going  north,  was  then  re 
ported,  and  that  he  sent  all  available  cavalry  in  pursuit 
of  us,  but  "did  not  expect  much,"  as  we  outnumbered 
them  three  to  one.    At  all  events  they  gave  us  no  trouble 
About  December  19th  we  arrived  at  a   point  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Holly  Springs.    There,  stopping  at  a 
farm  house,  I  met  an  honest  farmer  who  took  our  force 
for  a  Federal  one.    He  told  me  he  had  been  in  Holly 
Springs,  and  gave  me  quite  an  account  of  affairs  and  do- 
ings there.    He  also  showed  me,  with  considerable  pride 
a  pass  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Provost-marshal, 
and  which  would  enable  him  to  enter  and  leave  the  town 
as  he  pleased.    I  examined  this  pass  with  a  considerable 
show  of  interest.    Then  I  looked  at  him  sharply  (he,  of 
course,  still  taking  me  for  a  Federal  officer),  and  told  him 
that  he  might  be  "all  right,"  but  that,  as  I  had  some 
doubts  about  him,  I  would  retain  the  pass  for  a  while. 
On  the  back  of  this  pass  there  was,  as  usual,  a  description 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued.    I  went  to  an  officer 
in  whose  command  were  many  Mississippi  men  acquainted 
with  the  region ;  and  asked  him  if  he  could  find  one  who, 
in  the  first  place,  looked  or  could  be  made  to  look  enough 
like  our  friend  the  farmer  to  use  his  pass;  and,  in  the  sec 
ond  place,  was  quite  willing  to  go  into  the  town  despite 
the  fact  that   if   detected  he  would  most  surely  be 
promptly  hanged  as  a  spy.    He  assured  me  that  he  had 
plenty  of  such  men,  and  one  soon  made  his  appearance. 
I  borrowed  a  coat  and  hat  from  the  husbandman  and  ar- 
rayed my  volunteer  in  them ;  then  he  started  for  Holly 
Springs. 

General  Grant  says  that  warning  was  sent  of  our  raid  to 
all  threatened  points,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  case ;  but 
said  warning  had  very  little  effect  at  Holly  Springs,  to 


judge  from  the  report  brought  us  by  our  disguised  caval- 
ryman. He  was  told  that,  on  entering,  he  must  tell  the 
pickets  that  he  would  probably  be  late  in  coming  out, 
and  arrange  with  them  to  pass  him,  which  they  did.  We 
learned  from  him  just  how  matters  stood  in  the  place, 
where  the  troops  were,  etc.,  and  we  had  no  hesitation  in 
proceeding  at  once  to  attempt  its  capture.  We  accord- 
ingly marched  that  night,  and,  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1862,  we  were  ready  to  effect 
our  entry.  I  should  mention  that  in  our  advance  was  the 
Second  Missouri  cavalry,  Colonel  McCullough.  This 
regiment  wore  Federal  overcoats,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  our  column  was  at  first  supposed  not  to  be  a 
Confederate  one.  At  all  events,  we  "ran  over"  the  pick- 
ets and  made  our  way  quickly  and  easily  into  the  town. 
We  rode  through  the  camp  of  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry, but  they  made  no  appreciable  resistance— never 
formed  line,  and  indeed  never  beat  the  alarm.  In  "  Gen- 
eral Order,  No.  11,"  from  the  Adjutant-general's  office  in 
Washington,  issued  January  10,  1863,  and  dismissing 
Colonel  Murphy  from  the  service,  it  is  stated,  as  one  rea- 
son for  this  action,  that  he  allowed  his  men  to  be  sur- 
prised "  in  bed."  We  reached  the  main  square  with- 
out the  least  difficulty  and  without  our  movements  being 
generally  known ;  and  we  might  have  gone  farther  under 
the  same  conditions  but  for  the  fact  that  some  of  our  men 
could  not  refrain  from  emitting  what  are  commonly  and 
rightly  known  as  "yells."  They  said  they  could  not 
help  it. 

We  were  not  to  have  it  wholly  our  own  way,  however. 
North  of  the  town  were  some  fair-grounds,  surrounded  by 
a  board  fence.  Here  were  some  of  the  Second  Illinois 
cavalry,  Colonel  John  J.  Mudd.  They  heard  the  alarm, 
rallied  at  once,  and  gave  us  a  sharp  encounter.  Ot 
course  we  were  far  too  many  for  them,  but  a  good  por- 
tion managed  to  get  away;  and  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  had  all  the  Federal  troops  been  handled  as  were 
they,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  us  to  ac- 
complish what  we  did.  General  Grant,  in  his  "Special 
Field  Order"  of  December  23, 1862,  said  that  a  successful 
resistance  could  have  been  made;  and  that  statement 
may  stand  unchallenged.  About  two  hours  after  our  first 
entry  we  found  Colonel  Murphy,  hidden  in  citizen's 
clothes.  In  his  report  of  the  affair  he  made  two  most 
curious  statements.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
taken  to  the  rear,  and  there  saw  twenty-two  regiments  of 
our  cavalry,  numbering  ten  thousand  men(!)  The  other 
was  that  he  himself  had  but  five  hundred  men  ; — a  com- 
ment on  which  is  to  be  found  in  General  Grant's  official 
statement  that  we  captured  fifteen  hundred.  Among 
these  were  some  of  the  officers  attached  to  Grant's  head- 
quarters staff,  and  we  secured  some  ot  his  maps. 

Having  taken  the  town,  we  proceeded  to  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  one  day  for  which  it  remained  in  our 
possession.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  amount  of  army 
supplies,  munitions  of  war,  hospital  stores,  etc.,  in  one 
place.  General  Van  Dorn  estimated  their  value  at 
$1,500,000.  I  remember  that  there  were  two  to  three 
hundred  car-loads,  beside  all  those  stored  elsewhere. 
There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  stock  collected  there.  We 
completely  fitted  out  our  whole  command,  and  then  de- 
stroyed all  the  residue  of  supplies,  except  what  was  se- 
cured by  the  citizens  of  Holly  Springs. 

The  soldiers  were  all  paroled — fifteen  hundred  of  them, 
and  General  Grant  stated  that  the  only  excuse  for  their 
giving  such  paroles  must  be  found  in  their  inexperience. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  a  little  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them  had  they  refused ;  so  we  came  out 
remarkably  well  in  that  respect. 

The  moment  we  had  gained  control  of  the  town  we 
sent  men  to  occupy  the  telegraph  office,  and  we  se- 
cured the  dispatches.  We  then  learned  .hat  Forrest 
was  raiding  north  of  us.  General  Grant  says,  as  previ- 
ously quoted  in  this  book,  "Forrest  got  on  our  line  of 
railroad  between  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  doing  much  damage  to  it."  We  went  north, 
hoping  to  join  him;  and  had  the  commands  been 
united  we  should  have  done  much  more  execution  than 
was  done  by  the  two  separately.  We  went  by  Somer- 
ville,  Tennessee,  toward  Bolivar.  In  western  Tennessee 
we  found  that  Forrest  had  gone  to  join  General  Bragg's 
army  in  the  middle  of  that  state.  Then  we  moved  south- 
ward again,  being  near  Ripley,  Mississippi,  on  Christmas 
day;  and  on  this  course,  as  on  our  northward  one,  we 
passed  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  cavalry  column ; — when 
near  Grand  Junction  we  heard  their  drums.  When  we 
arrived  at  Grenada,  General  Pemberton  had  gone.  But 
for  our  raid  he  would  undoubtedly  have  started  even 
sooner  than  he  did,  for  he  was  all  ready,  when  we  left  him, 
to  retire  on  Canton;  and,  indeed,  had  sent  one  division 
to  the  rear. 

General  Grant  returned  to  La  Grange  and  Grand 
Junction.  He  states  that  had  he  "known  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fact  that  central 
Mississippi  abounded  so  in  all  army  supplies,"  he  "would 
have  been  in  pursuit  of  Pemberton  while  his  cavalry  was 
destroying  the  roads"  in  his  rear.  Fortunately  for  us,  he 
did  not  know  these  two  things,  and  we  had  but  little 
fighting  to  speak  of  with  the  column  sent  by  him  to  pur- 
sue us. 

He  took  a  very  philosophical  view  of  our  raid,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  sentence  in  his  book  (page  435) : 


"Our  loss  of  supplies  was  great  at  Holly  Springs,  but  it 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  those  taken  from  the 
country,  and  by  the  lesson  taught."  My  view  of  the  mat- 
ter differs  from  this.  He  moved  his  headquarters  back 
to  Holly  Springs  on  December  23d,  and,  drawing  back 
his  troops  gradually,  remained  there  until  the  road  from 
thence  to  Grand  Junction  and  from  Grand  Junction  to 
Memphis  was  entirely  repaired,  which  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary 10,  1863.  Then  he  made  a  further  retrograde  move- 
ment to  Memphis,  from  which  place  he  departed  in  the 
last  days  of  that  month  to  begin  his  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  which  occupied  just  about  six  months,  and 
was  finally  won  by  him  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  life  and 
money.  Only  on  July  4th  did  that  Confederate  strong- 
hold capitulate,  after  many  battles  and  a  prolonged  siege. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Grant  had  suffered  no  loss 
of  supplies  and  pushed  to  the  southward,  as  he  originally 
intended,  he  would  have  been  close  on  Pemberton's 
heels,  and  the  latter  never  could  have  entered  Vicks- 
burg. Beyond  a  doubt  it  would  have  been  in  Federal 
hands  in  January  instead  of  July,  and  the  history  of  the 
war  would  read  far  differently  from  what  it  does.  Thus 
the  lesson  that  we  should  never  "despise  the  day  of  small 
things"  has  a  striking  illustration  in  the  momentous  re- 
ults  of  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs. 
December,  1885. 


MIXED  GOODS. 

It  will  probably  be  difficult  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  lovers  of  ice-cream  of  the  real  ingredients  used  by  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers  of  their  favorite  summer 
morsel.  It  is  well,  however,  that  they  should  have 
brought  to  their  knowledge  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
leading  druggists  of  New  York,  who  speaks,  as  he  says, 
from  experience  in  the  ice-cream  business.  "Not  only 
did  we  use  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
cream,"  says  this  authority,  "but  very  often  lard  oil, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  oleo  oil  of  the  butterine 
trade.  Contrary  to  the  butter-making,  though,  the  oil  is 
not  chilled  by  being  run  into  tanks  of  cracked  ice,  but  is 
warmed  in  steam-jacket  kettles  to  nearly  the  boiling  point 
— 2000  Fahr.  The  milk — which  is  purchased  from  the 
creameries,  is  what  might  be  called  skimmed  on  both 
sides  and  partially  in  the  middle — is  also  heated  to  about 
1 750  Fahr.,  thus  nearly  equalizing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  principal  ingredients.  To  every  five  gallons  of 
milk,  costing  twenty  cents,  is  added  eight  ounces  of  ole 
oil.  After  this  is  thoroughly  mixed,  there  is  an  addition 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  potato  starch,  which  is  cheaper  than 
corn  starch,  and  one  half  ounce  of  gelatine.  This  whole 
delectable  matter  is  then  boiled  in  copper  vacuum  pans. 
The  ingredients  unite  chemically  much  better  in  a  vacuum 
than  under  atmospheric  pressure,  as  would  be  the  casein 
open  vessels.  Again  the  boiling  point  is  lowered,  and 
thus  is  prevented  what  has  proved  such  an  annoyance  in 
butter-making— the  suet  flavor.  Whatever  should  remain 
of  that  nasty  flavor  in  the  so-called  ice-cream  is  killed  by 
the  flavoring  extracts,  mostly  vanilla.  Then  the  mess  is 
congealed  in  ordinary  freezers,  and  your  modern  ice-cream 
is  ready  for  the  market.  The  average  vanilla  extract  is 
made  from  the  sprouts  of  the  spruce  pine,  and  a  better 
kind  is  made  from  the  tonka-bean."— Brooklyn  Magazine. 

We  are  being  overrun  by  the  follies  of  specialists  in  the 
spelling  of  proper  names.  When  specialists  write  for 
specialists,  let  them  spell  proper  names  as  they  please. 
Let  them  call  the  Koran  the  Qur'  An,  by  all  means.  This 
license  applies  both  to  books  and  to  reviews,  and  other 
articles  which  like  most  essays  on  Oriental  literature,  and 
philosophy  and  religion,  are  written  for  specialists  by 
specialists'.  But  in  literature,  in  belles-lettres,  let  us  keep 
the  speech  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us.  Let  Juggernaut 
remain  Juggernaut  in  all  ordinary  literature,  and  let 
"Jaganath"  roll  his  wheels  over  the  bodies  of  philolo- 
gists. Let  Haroun-al-Rashid  abide  as  our  childhood  knew 
him,  and  never  may  Kong-fu-tzi  usurp  the  place  of  Con- 
fucius, as  familiar  to  Dr.  Johnson.  A  sort  of  pedants  be- 
gan this  new  craze  with  their  Oulumpos  (O  Mr.  Glad- 
stone!), and  if  they  don't  like  Olympus  they  can 
Oulump  it.  But  we  cling  in  English  literature  to  Olym- 
pus, and  only  speak  ofOulumpia  when  in  the  very  dullest 
company.  As  to  "Aiskhulos,"  away  with  him;  he  never 
fought  the  Mede  nor  wrote  the  Eumenides.  These  were 
the  deeds  of  old  .Eschylus.  Who  could  recognize  the 
lady  who  "loved  the  people  well"  in  "Godgifu?"  She  is 
good  enough  for  professors  of  prehistoric  English  as  she 
is  spoke  at  Oxford.  Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty.  Are 
we  to  call  Homer's  hero  Ulysses?  It  is  hard  to  do 
so,  for  Ulysses  was  such  a  very  different  man  from  Odysse- 
us. Even  to  that  would  we  descend  sooner  than  call 
Godiva  "Godgifu"  (outside  of  an  article  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxonreview)  or  Juggernaut  "jaganath." 

"  You  are  a  quadroon,  I  believe,  M.  Dumas?"  began 
an  enterprising  interviewer. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  curtly  replied  Alexander  the  Great. 

"  And  your  father?" 

"  My  father  was  a  mulatto." 

"  And  your  grandfather,  what  was  he?" 

"A  negro,"  growled  the  father  of  French  historical 
fiction,  beginning  to  wax  restless  under  this  straightfor- 
ward catechism. 

"  And  might  I  presume  to  inquire  what  your  great 
grandfather  was?" 

"  An  ape,  sir,"  thundered  the  author  of  Monte  Cristo, 
springing  to  his  feet;  "my  pedigree  begins  where  your's 
ends !" 

It  is  said  that  Chinese  women,  as  they  toddle  about 
upon  their  pinched  feet,  are  very  much  diverted  when 
they  see  a  Caucasian  beauty  environed  in  close-fitting 
corsets.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  heathens 
find  to  laugh  at  in  our  superior  enlightened  custo  ns. 
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"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  In  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $2.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  lor  lil'ty  cents. 


SEA  SPELLS. 


There  is  a  charm  that  haunts  the  air, 

A  subtle  spell  from  restless  seas, 
Which  finds  and  follows  everywhere 

Sons  of  the  tide-swept  Orcades — 
Still  in  our  hearts,  where'er  we  roam. 
Wakening  fair  memories  of  home. 

'Twas  sweet  in  autumn  days  to  lie 

On  the  hillside  and  watch  the  bay, 
Its  CQlors  varying  with  the  sky 

From  clearest  blue  to  tenderest  gray. 
With  gleams  of  silver  sunlight  barred, 
Or  with  white  foam-flakes  streaked  and  starred. 
Then  fancy  filled  the  quiet  place, 

And  with  the  magic  of  her  wand 
brought  back  once  more  the  vanished  race, 

The  fabled  folk  of  fairy-land, 
And,  working  transformation  strange, 
Touched  all  the  world  to  glorious  change. 

The  great  black  cormorants,  that  flew 

Across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea, 
Were  dragons  of  the  darkest  hue, 

Monsters  of  dread  and  mystery, 
Most  awful  when  by  night  they  came, 
Their  angry  nostrils  breathing  flame. 

Far,  where  the  eastern  heaven  bent 
To  meet  the  waves,  with  favoring  breeze 

The  Viking  war-ships  homeward  went, 
Laden  with  spoil  from  southern  seas, 

With  the  proud  raven  flag  unfurled, 

That  held  in  terror  half  the  world. 

When,  stealing  round  the  distant  shore, 
A  boat  came  slipping  through  the  sea, 

I  knew  some  gallant  knight  she  bore. 
To  set  a  captive  princess  free; 

Soft  wafted  by  enchanted  gales, 

A  golden  bark  with  silver  sails. 

There  from  the  quiet  hills  I  caught 
The  secrets  in  their  hearts  they  hold, 

Where  the  strange  swarthy  dwarf-folk  wrought 
The  clear  blue  steel  and  gleaming  gold ; 

In  dream-wrapt  silence  listening, 

I  heard  their  mighty  hammers  ring. 

In  thunders  of  the  breakers  borne 

Upon  the  winds  for  many  a  mile, 
I  heard  the  giants'  shouts  of  scorn 

Roaring  their  wrath  from  isle  to  isle, 
Or  bellowings  from  long  shores  and  low, 
Where  blue  sea-bulls  roam  to  and  fro. 

So  through  the  shadowy  autumn  days 
Would  lancy  work  her  wondrous  spall, 

And  ever  cast  an  added  grace 
On  the  lair  land  I  love  so  well : 

To  all  her  children  she  must  stand 

Forever  "the  beloved  land." 

D.J.  Robertson,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


BILL  NYE  MARLS  A  TRIP. 


Seattle,  W.  T.,  December  13,  1885. 

I  am  just  making  a  tour  over  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way for  a  few  weeks,  and  lecturing  for  the  benefit  of  a 
cyclone  sufferer,  in  whom  I  take  a  great  interest.  On  the 
5th  I  started  out  of  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  one  of 
those  Rise-up-  William-  Riley-and-  come-along-  with-me 
blizzards.  We  traveled  together  as  far  as  Bismarck,  Da- 
kota territory.  It  was  more  or  less  that  way  till  I  got  to 
Walla  Walla,  where  the  barber  who  shaved  me  had  to 
keep  the  flies  off  my  broad  and  desolate  sweep  of  brow 
with  a  fan.  Here  the  apples  were  still  on  the  trees, 
lawns  are  green,  and  the  balmy  Chinook  wind  would 
melt  a  stonier  heart  than  mine. 

People  all  said,  "Nye,  you  are  a  fool  to  strike  out  on  a 
two-thousand  mile  trip  in  the  dead  of  winter,  over  the 
mountains  and  so  far  away  from  Oskosh."  I  did  not 
mind  that.  I  have  been  called  a  fool  before  by  people 
who  are  now  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  tne  fire  is 
unsquenched.    So  I  proceeded  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Since  the  summer  I  have  gently  worked  my  way 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  wealth 
and  unbounded  resources  of  our  great  republic.  In  that 
little  space  of  time  I  have  examined  the  state  quarries  of 
Maine,  the  coal  and  kerosene  of  northern  Pennsylvania, 
the  iron  and  lumber  of  northern  Wisconsin,  the  flour,  the 
lumber,  and  the  census  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the 
boundless  farms  of  Dakota,  the  countless  herds  and  rich 
mines  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  with  this  growth,  and 
I  take  this  public  method  of  expressing  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

This  country  from  which  I  am  now  writing  is  to  me  an 
enigma.  Here,  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  Union,  regardless  of  the  customs  of 
the  country,  these  people  are  picking  roses  in  their  gar- 
dens and  setting  fly-paper  around  in  the  windows.  I 
have  seen  winter  linger  in  the  lap  of  spring,  but  I  never 
before  saw  summer  remain  in  the  lap  of  winter  until  it 
seemed  to  demand  an  explanation. 

On  the  way  over  here  I  had  a  very  pleasant  trip,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  they  were  little  episodes  that 
might  occur  to  any  one,  I  presume.  One  of  them  was  an 
episode  about  two  months  old.  On  every  car  that  I  en- 
gaged passage  I  found  a  young  American  of  about  that 
age,  who  whooped  and  howled  nights  and  rehearsed 
days.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  now  pale  and  emaci- 
ated. 

There  was  one  little  cub,  about  two  years  old,  whose 
hand  seemed  to  be  raised  against  all  humanity,  including 
his  mother.  For  days  he  snorted  and  rebelled  and 
howled,  and  repudiated  the  action  of  the  convention. 
Still  he  was  kind-hearted  and  generous  during  his  lucid 
intervals.  He  would  give  his  little  brothers,  or  the  other 
little  friends  in  the  car,  any  thing  he  had,  after  he  had 
tested  it  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  He  would  divide  his 
last  dose  of  medicine  with  the  other  children,  or  give  them 


any  thing  he  happened  to  have.  He  gave  them  the 
measles  just  before  he  got  off. 

From  Portland  up  to  Seattle  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  with  two  lunatics,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Walla 
Walla  sheriff.  These  lunatics  were  social  in  their  natures, 
and  one  of  them  called  me  "Mr.  Gould."  This  showed 
that  his  mind  was  hopelessly  wrecked.  I  do  not  resemble 
Mr.  Gould  in  any  way,  except  that  I  understand  he  in- 
tends to  keep  out  of  Wall  street  hereafter,  and  so  do  I. 

A  friend  of  mine  made  his  advent  into  Seattle  under 
rather  odd  circumstances.  He  had  never  been  here, 
but  was  on  his  way  here  by  stage  some  years  ago.  He 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  leading  business  men,  and 
he  intended  to  go  into  journalism.  On  the  stage  he  met 
an  old  friend  in  the  sheriff  of  a  neighboring  county,  who 
was  going  over  to  Seattle  and  had  intended  to  take  a 
lunatic  over,  but  his  man  had  evaded  him.  He  had  the 
shackles  and  handcuffs,  however,  and  my  friend — we  will 
call  him  James,  so  that  his  family  may  be  spared — said  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  put  on  the  cuffs  and 
things,  and  when  they  met  people  he  would  jump  up  in 
the  wagon,  rattle  his  chains,  gnash  his  teeth,  and  yell. 
This  would  scare  every  one  most  to  death,  and  be  very 
amusing.  So  the  sheriff  agreed  to  it,  and  they  ironed 
James  amid  great  mirth  and  hilarity.  When  the  stage 
met  any  one,  especially  a  party  containing  ladies,  James 
would  jump  up,  clank  his  chains,  and  emit  a  long-drawn 
yell,  such  as  a  hyena  might  use  when  he  got  his  tail  shut 
in  the  door. 

It  was  fun. 

James  played  his  part  first-rate,  and  the  sheriff  played 
his  well  also.  James  thought  he  rather  over-played  it, 
though,  for  when  they  got  to  town  he  refused  to  unchain 
the  amateur  lunatic,  and  asked  the  clerk  for  a  strong 
room  with  a  double  lock  in  which  to  put  him.  People 
came  from  all  over  town  to  see  the  maniac.  He  begged 
and  entreated  the  sheriff  to  take  his  irons  off,  and  every 
little  while  he  would  allude  to  his  letters  of  introduction, 
and  people  would  laugh  and  say  that  was  pretty  good,  and 
ask  the  sheriff  if  the  introductory  letter  seemed  to  be  his 
favorite  weakness. 

When  James  got  down  from  his  room  in  the  morning, 
the  clerk  having  been  instructed  to  release  him,  he  found 
that  his  valise  was  "  in  soak  "  at  the  bar  and  his  friends 
had  gone  away  permanently. 

James  is  still  here,  and  the  best  newspaper  man  in  the 
country,  I  believe;  but  when  his  friends  want  to  shut 
him  up,  they  ask  him  if  he  doesn't  feel  recurring  symptoms 
of  insanity. 

He  is  still  a  practical  joker  at  times.  The  other  day  he 
got  off  the  train  at  Ainsworth,  the  modern  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah — if  that's  the  way  to  spell  them.  My  Bible  is 
at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  as  I  write,  and  I  can  not  con- 
sult it.  James  had  about  five  minutes  at  Ainsworth  in 
which  to  have  a  short  session  with  the  demon  rum.  He 
stepped  across  the  track,  and,  going  into  a  little  alcoholic 
den  and  laying  down  a  dollar,  asked  for  a  drink  of 
"deadly  pizen  that  would  knock  a  man  out  in  four  sec- 
onds." The  bar-tender  was  a  retired  pugilist,  and  he  felt  of- 
fended, so  he  took  the  bung-starter,  and  filling  the  air  with 
large,  three-cornered,  navy-blue  swear  words,  he  chased 
James  into  the  baggage  car,  where  he  remained  behind  a 
large  trunk  till  the  train  pulled  out.  He  said  he  never  in- 
vested a  dollar  in  any  entertainment  that  seemed  to  yield 
so  little  genuine  joy. — Boston  Globe. 


A    CRYING  NFED. 


A  New  York  magazine  is  diligently  discussing  the  ques- 
tion "Do  We  Need  a  Westminster  Abbey?"  Certainly  we 
do.  We  need  it,  and  ought  to  have  it  at  once.  But 
there  are  some  other  foreign  articles  of  which  we  are  in 
more  urgent  need,  which  ought  to  be  got  before  we 
tackle  the  Abbey  annexation  scheme.  For  instance,  it  is 
a  burning  shame  and  disgrace  that  we  have  not  a  Lean- 
ing Tower  of  Pisa,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  our 
legislature  could  have  overlooked  this  great  matter. 
There  are  other  foreign  things  which  we  ought  to  have, 
and  among  them  are  the  "Battle  of  Waterloo," 
"Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  "The  Balance  of  Power,"  "A 
Swiss  Glacier,"  "Death  of  Marco  Bozzaris,"  "A  Turkish 
Seraglio,"  and  "An  American  'Henry  James.'"  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  these  things. 
Canon  Farrar  says  we  ought  to  have  an  American  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Canon  goes  in  for  big  game.  In 
fact  he  is  a  regular  Krupp  cannon.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  purchase  the  English  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
cost  of  transportation  could  be  met  by  a  popular  sub- 
scription. At  present,  a  great  man  in  this  country  has  no 
inducement  to  die,  for  what's  the  use  of  it  if  he  is  to  be 
stored  away  with  the  extinct  hoi polloiai  the  nation?  Under 
existing  circumstances,  no  one  can  blame  a  man  for  try- 
ing to  live  a  hundred  years,  even  if  he  ruins  his  constitu- 
tion in  attempting  it.  If  the  English  hold  their  old 
Abbey  at  too  stiff  a  figure,  we  could  make  a  serviceable 
cheap  one  of  our  own  by  spreading  a  circus  tent  over  a 
second-hand  graveyard.  The  requisite  venerable  historic 
smell  could  be  produced  by  sprinkling  the  imaginary 
circus-ring  with  chloride  of  dead  cats  and  tincture  of 
superannuated  eggs.  A  committee  would  be  stationed  at 
the  door  of  the  Abbey  to  examine  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission and  prevent  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  low- 
born and  unworthy  remains. — Chicago  Rambler. 


English  journals  record  the  late  voyage  of  a  large 
steamer,  owned  in  London,  which  has  been  fitted  to  burn 
petroleum.  Good  time  was  made,  and  general  satisfac- 
tion is  expressed  with  the  experiment.  The  consumption 
of  oil  on  the  voyage  was  a  little  over  eight  gallons  per 
hour,  costing  about  ll.  per  day,  while  the  cost  of  coal  for 
the  period  is  calculated  to  be  7/.  Beside  the  saving  in 
coal,  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  labor,  there  being 
no  shoveling  of  coal  into  the  furnaces  and  no  accumula- 
tion of  ashes  to  remove. 


The  average  cost  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  $3,000,000. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

.loci  Chandler  Harris.  :iuthor  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  itliruett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 
Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "Such  Stuff  as 
Dreams,"  published  in  our  Hoiiday  number. 

E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
.1.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  talcs  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 

F.  1*.  KOC,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

(omit  <  hapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  liourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  hard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns, 
.lames  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Sckibnek's  MONTHLY,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 
Sarall  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  Ail, win,  Mid 

of  several  novels  and  short  stories.    Of  a  volume  of  her  sho  t  stories,  the 

Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  bkely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 

delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 
Harriet  I'rescott  SpolTord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 

stories  to  all  the  magazines. 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 

of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 
Kiclianl  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 

a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  "W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 

him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  M  r.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.uska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  last  fall,  in  America  and  England.  *'r.  Luska's  work  is  Com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  Engla  d  poet  and  nov- 
elist. • 

Octave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  Willi  ins,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Hari-ek's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  H.  t'atherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stone-,  for  Harper  s,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodical  . 

J.  Esten  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  V  irginia. 

Mary  Beale  ICraiuerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs  B  ainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

ttraltder  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines* 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  authorof  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  1  he  Century; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

II.  II.  ISoyesen,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  Anient  .t  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

F.  C.  Itaylor,  whose  work  in  LlPPINCOTT's  h  is  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  lieers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

11  Split  Zepyhr/1  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  L'H8  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  In  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  Others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

Ml  SIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THE  NATURAE  SCIENCES 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc., 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  'I lie  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  lie  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

The  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  liest  Weekly  I'aper  ol 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Eargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  V.  HARRISON, 

$20  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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A  WORD  FOR  CROOK. 

The  attacks  recently  made  upon  General  Crook  by  a 
portion  of  the  Arizona  press,  and  repeated  from  Washing- 
ton, in  connection  with  a  report  that  President  Cleveland 
had  under  consideration  the  propriety  of  ordering  General 
Miles  to  supersede  Crook,  have  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  who  are  confident  that  in  the 
method  and  date  of  the  assaults  there  can  be  detected  an 
animus  not  to  be  denied. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  this  moment  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  relative  military  capacities  of  Crook  and 
Miles.  Admitting  that  Miles  possesses  all  the  military 
qualifications  which  his  friends  claim  for  him,  we  fail  to  see 
why  these  friends  should  intrigue  at  Washington  to  under- 
mine a  soldier  whose  fame  has  become  a  household  word 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

General  Crook  has  rendered  longer,  more  faithful, 
more  efficient  service  on  the  frontier  than  all  the  other 
generals  of  the  army  put  together.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  he  has  ever  had  a  severer  task  imposed 
upon  him  than  that  to  which  he  is  now  devoting  all  his 
energy,  patience,  and  experience.  Had  Crook  been  let 
alone  in  the  management  of  the  Apache  Indians,  there 
would  have  been  no  outbreak ;  during  the  two  years  that 
he  had  sole  charge  of  the  reservation,  not  a  hostile  shot 
was  fired,  not  a  settler  injured,  not  a  head  of  stock  run 
off,  either  in  Arizona  or  Mexico.  It  was  not  until 
Crook's  plans  had  been  set  aside  and  his  authority  nulli- 
fied that  the  troubles  he  had  predicted  burst  upon  the 
people  of  the  Southwest.  Since  the  early  days  of  last 
spring  he  has  had  to  contend  with  the  wiliest  and  most 
ferocious  foe  that  has  ever  opposed  the  march  ot  civiliza- 
tion. The  Chiricahua  Apaches  are  not  only  skilled  in 
all  warlike  trickery,  but  are  well  armed,  and  operate  in 
one  of  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the  continent. 

But  Crook  has  not  had  to  fight  the  Apaches  alone. 
His  rear  has  been  assailed  by  misrepresentation  and 
slander  by  those  who  have  sought  to  ruin  and  depose  the 
honest  and  able  soldier  whom  they  could  not  use  as  a  tool. 
In  the  list  of  those  fighting  against  Crook  will  be  found 
all  the  old  Arizona  Indian  ring,  all  the  mining  sharks  and 
cattle  swindlers  who  want  to  seize  upon  the  Apache  re- 
servation, all  the  rapacious  contractors  who  see  the 
golden  harvest  in  sight  if  only  a  supple  instrument  can  be 
found  to  do  their  bidding.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this 
moment  military  jealousy,  backed  by  family  and  petticoat 
influence  in  Washington,  should  lend  itself  to  the  scheme 
for  "downing"  a  brother  officer.  In  a  few  weeks  a  suc- 
cessor must  be  named  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  retirement  of  Major  General  Pope;  and  Crook,  as 
his  probable  successor,  must  be  broken  down  before 
March  1st.  General  Miles,  who  is  the  only  prominent 
officer  mentioned  in  opposition  to  General  Crook,  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a  wife  who  is  a  niece  of  General  Sher- 
man; but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  him 
over  the  head  of  an  older  and  no  less  able  officer.  The 
assault  on  Crook  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  situation  in  Arizona  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is 
no  chance  of  bettering  it  by  removing  the  only  man  in  our 
army  who  thoroughly  understands  the  country,  the  In- 
diansand  people,  and  who  possesses  in  soeminent  a  degree 
the  confidence  of  General  Sheridan.  Amid  all  the  clamor 
against  Crook,  in  which  the  schemes  of  nngsters  and 
speculators  were  persistently  suggested,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  Society  of  Arizona  Pioneers,  the  only  as- 
sociation of  bona  fide  pioneers  in  the  Southwest,  has  just 
held  a  meeting  and  indorsed  Crook  to  the  fullest  extent, 
as  being,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  only  man  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

We  can  not  close  this  article  more  fitly  than  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Crook  has  not  deigned  one  word 
of  reply  to  the  vilification  poured  out  upon  him  by  his 
enemies.  He  has  been  content  to  let  his  work  speak  for 
him.  It  may  cheer  the  General  a  trifle  in  his  apparently 
thankless  task  to  know  that  here  in  San  Francisco  the 
friends  of  his  early  days  are  still  true  to  him,  and  have 
every  confidence  that  he  can  solve  the  Apache  problem. 


A  DIAMOND  PALACE  AND  A  STATE. 


When  California  decided  to  be  represented  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  she  cast  her  eye  around  for 
a  suitable  Commissioner.  It  fell  on  Colonel  Andrews,  a 
Montgomery-street  jeweler.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  position,  for  the  public  has  been  edu- 
cated to  know,  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  (one 
dollar  a  line,  paid  in  advance),  that  Colonel  Andrews,  of 
the  Diamond  Palace,  is  the  most  notable  and  enterprising 
man  in  the  city;  that  he  is  handsome;  that  he  is  gallant; 
that  he  has  a  courtly  manner;  that  he  is  always  on  hand 
to  welcome  ladies  to  his  store ;  that  he  keeps  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  in  his  safe,  together  with 
many  other  factsgreatly  to  his  credit.  Therefore  Colonel 
Andrews  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  as  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  great  and  glorious  Diamond  Palace,  and  inci- 
dentally of  California ;  and  no  one  can  dispute  that  he 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Diamond  Palace  loyally 
and  well. 

Some  ill-natured  individuals,  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  insignificance  of  the  state  as  compared  with  the  Dia- 
mond Palace,  have  been  endeavoring  to  stir  up  discontent 
among  our  citizens.  They  claim  that  our  Commissioner 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  subserve  private  ends  of  his  own 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They  charge  that  he  returned 
no  vouchers  for  the  thousands  of  dollars  he  disbursed,  and 
that  he  doled  out  to  Mrs.  Lemmon — the  Commissioner  of 
the  Woman's  Department,  who,  together  with  her  hus- 
band, rendered  most  efficient  aid  in  making  the  California 
exhibit  attractive  to  visitors— the  small  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  cover  expenses  connected  with  the 
handling  and  display  of  the  material  she  had  collected, 
taking  no  account  of  the  heavy  personal  expenses  to  be 
borne  by  her  slender  purse  during  her  faithful  attendance 
upon  the  California  department  throughout  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

That  our  Commissioner  did  his  full  duty  by  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  and  the  state  is  apparent  from  a  single  inci- 
dent which  occurred  during  his  stay  at  New  Orleans,  and 
which  gives  the  key  to  the  admirable  policy  he  pursued. 

In  his  zeal  to  place  the  California  exhibit  properly  be- 
fore the  public,  he  issued  a  little  book,  which  was  dis- 
tributed as  an  official  announcement.  Upon  the  cover 
was  printed  the  modest  assertion  that  the  Diamond  Pal- 
ace of  San  Francisco  was  a  feature  of  the  city  which  no 
stranger  could  well  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing, and  the  title-page  called  attention  to  two  remarka- 
ble institutions  of  California — the  Diamond  Palace  and 
its  founder.  This  instance  alone  is  sufficient  to  rebuke 
any  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion of  Colonel  Andrews's  course.  The  Diamond 
Palace  was  not  neglected  in  any  respect.  It  is  sufficient 
that  California  still  lives. 

It  is  slanderously  reported  that  our  Commissioner  de- 
clares that  he  succeeded  in  saving  some  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ap- 
propriated for  our  state  exhibit,  which  he  purposes  turn- 
ing over  to  the  proper  officials.  The  grumblers  declare 
that  in  this  connection  there  are  several  significant  ques- 
tions, which  it  would  gratify  the  public  to  have  answered 
by  the  urbane  proprietor  of  the  Diamond  Palace. 

Since  the  transportation  of  the  entire  exhibit  to  and 
from  New  Orleans  was  made  by  the  railroad  company 
without  charge,  the  space  in  the  buildings  was  given  free 
of  cost,  and  the  three  individuals  in  charge  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  exhibit,  Mr.  Hanks,  Professor 
Lemmon,  and  Mrs.  Lemmon,  received  no  remuneration 
from  this  fund,  troublesome  individuals  demand  to  be 
told  how  it  was  possible  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars  in  a  legitimate  manner?  "Has  Colonel  An- 
drews presented  vouchers  and  receipts  for  all  his  disburse- 
ments, such  as  he  exacted  from  Mrs.  Lemmon  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  paltry  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
which  he  doled  out  to  her?"  they  ask.  "If  he  has  rendered 
a  faithful  account  of  his  stewardship,  do  any  incidental 
expenses  or  hotel  bills  of  his  own  cut  any  figure  therein, 
or  did  he  pay  his  private  expenses  out  of  his  private  purse, 
with  the  same  unselfish  patriotism  he  exacted  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ?  Lastly,  did  the  state  of  California  pay  for  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  jewelry 
presented  to  the  wife  of  a  Commissioner  from  another 
state,  in  the  name  of  our  honorable  representative  ?" 

If  Colonel  Andrews  has  failed  to  make  out  a  detailed 
account  of  his  financial  management  as  our  Commission- 
er, we  can  still  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  excuse  him.  He 
had  to  see  that  Mrs.  Lemmon's  vouchers  were  all  pre- 
sented in  good  shape,  and  not  a  dollar  of  the  money  that 
was  allowed  her  remained  unaccounted  for.  He  had  to 
sustain  the  glory  and  importance  of  his  own  position,  and 
to  see  that  no  one  else  overshadowed  his  greatness — a 


difficult  and  absorbing  task,  for  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
betrayed  a  curious  inclination  to  know  something  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  of  California.  It  is  even  rumored 
that  the  friends  of  our  State  Mineralogist,  recognizing  his 
competency  to  furnish  reliable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  California's  resources,  asked  him  to  read 
a  paper  on  State  Day,  and  that,  although  the  valiant 
Colonel  summarily  dropped  him  from  the  programme, 
the  editor  of  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  New  Orleans 
secured  the  rejected  manuscript  for  publication,  and  that 
it  was  read  by  more  people  than  listened  to  Colonel  An- 
drews's address.  All  of  these  things  must  have  been  very 
trying  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
in  high  dudgeon  at  the  course  of  his  associates.  That  the 
paper  provided  by  our  State  Mineralogist  should  have 
been  boycotted  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  be- 
comes known  that,  although  assuming  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  resources  of  California,  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last  it  contains  no  reference  to  the  Diamond 
Palace. 

When  California  shall  have  occasion  to  again  present 
herself  at  the  world's  court,  we  trust  that  her  official  rep- 
resentative will  have  the  interests  of  the  state  as  thorough- 
ly at  heart,  and  will  treat  his  co-workers  with  as  much  re- 
spect and  consideration,  as  the  late  representative  has 
shown  for  his  own  interests. 


A  SUGGESTION  ON  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

With  the  coming  of  President  Holden,  the  University 
of  California  enters  on  a  new  period  in  its  career.  The 
informal  reception  at  Berkeley  two  weeks  ago  placed 
him  in  sympathy  with  the  students;  the  alumni  banquet 
of  last  week  promised  him  the  earnest  support  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution ;  and  the  treatment  accorded 
him  by  the  press  has  been  in  agreeable  contrast  to  its 
ordinary  course  upon  University  topics.  With  a  united 
and  able  faculty  and  a  quiescent  Board  of  Regents,  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  all  the  elements  were  propitious 
for  a  successful  administration.  The  result  now  depends 
on  President  Holden  himself.  If  he  possesses,  as  we 
hope  and  believe  he  does,  the  rare  administrative  talent 
necessary  to  the  place,  he  can  do  much  to  advance  the 
university  from  its  present  honored  position  to  a  rank 
second  to  none  in  America. 

The  success  of  a  University  is  conditioned  on  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  students  with  the  faculty.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  has  brought  about  the  decay  of  the  "pa- 
ternal government"  idea  in  colleges.  The  colleges  that 
cling  to  the  idea  that  they  must  stand  in  place  of  a  parent 
to  the  students  that  come  thither  for  an  education  are  the 
colleges  that  are  uniformly  least  successful.  Harvard, 
the  type  of  liberalism,  is  the  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful of  American  colleges.  Vale  has  yielded  its  conserva- 
tism little  by  little,  and  with  the  retirement  of  President 
Porter  the  old  ideas  of  discipline  and  curriculum  are 
doomed. 

The  University  of  California  has  always  been  ranked 
among  the  liberal  institutions.  After  the  second  year  the 
curriculum  is  largely  elective.  The  absence  of  dormi- 
tories, and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
live  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  has  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  control  the  undergraduates  outside  of  reci- 
tation hours.  The  climax  of  negative  liberalism  was 
reached  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  all  rules  were  abol- 
ished and  each  case  was  judged  on  its  own  merits.  So 
far  progress  has  been  in  removing  restrictions.  It  is  now 
time  that  it  took  the  active  form  of  allowing  the  students 
a  voice  in  their  own  government.  The  incoming  of 
President  Holden  is  an  auspicious  time  for  trying  such 
an  experiment. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  and 
Harvard  have  led  the  way  in  admitting  undergraduates 
to  a  share  in  the  college  government.  The  limited  par- 
ticipation allowed  them  has  been  of  great  advantage  in 
bringing  faculty  and  students  into  closer  relations.  The 
plan  adopted  last  fall  at  Harvard  is,  in  brief,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  students  and  five  members  of  the  faculty 
should  form  a  senate— the  students  to  be  chosen  by  bal- 
lot, five  by  the  senior  class,  four  by  the  junior,  three  by 
the  sophomore,  two  by  the  freshman,  and  two  from  the 
classes  at  large.  This  senate  is  the  recognized  medium 
of  communication  between  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
It  has  merely  the  power  of  discussing  measures  of  govern- 
ment or  discipline  brought  forward  by  the  students  or 
the  faculty,  and  of  recommending  what  action  the  faculty 
shall  take.  Though  this  senate  has  apparently  no  power, 
it  is  certain  to  exert  a  strong  and  increasing  influence 
over  the  government  of  the  college.   No  measure  strongly 
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insisted  on  by  the  students  through  two  or  three  succes- 
sive senates  could  be  long  delayed.  The  advantage  to  the 
students  in  establishing  and  modifying  their  ideas  of 
government  would  be  considerable.  The  practical  na- 
ture of  the  scheme  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  average 
age  of  the  undergraduate  students  is  between  nineteen 
and  twenty,  and  some  of  the  number  are  legal  voters  in 
the  state.  The  idea  is  thoroughly  American,  and  is 
worth  a  serious  trial. 


The  New  York  bankers  are  preparing  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable  gracefully.  The  banking  house  of  Henry  Clews 
&:  Co.  has  developed  a  most  unexpected  amount  of  good 
sense  upon  the  Silver  question.  In  common  with  the 
otherJNew  York  banks,  this  house  has  been  a  persistent 
enemy  of  the  silver  dollar.  The  views  expressed  in  its 
current  monthly  circular  are  therefore  significant : 

We  are  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  worst  results  of  continu- 
ing the  coinage,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  too  positive 
opinions  as  to  the  shape  and  extent  of  those  results.  Whilst  the 
current  coinage  is  as  bad  in  policy  as  it  is  in  principle,  yet  it  can 
do  no  good  to  underestimate  the  offsets  against  the  mischief  it 
threatens.  We  have  now  five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
of  gold  in  the  country.  This  is  nearly  three  times  our  stock  of 
silver,  and  nearly  four  times  the  amount  upon  which  we  under- 
took to  resume  specie  payments  in  1879.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  preponderance  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  the  reserves 
of  the  Bank  of  France  consist  of  forty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent 
silver,  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  include  forty-seven  per 
cent  silver;  and  yet  those  countries  find  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  gold  standard  of  payments.  Undoubtedly,  the 
United  States  is  in  some  respects  less  favorably  situated  than 
either  of  these  nations  for  maintaining  its  money  standard,  but 
we  are  at  the 'same  time  so  much  better  situated  than  either  in 
respect  to  our  proportionate  stocks  of  the  precious  metals,  that, 
while  the  situation  calls  for  caution  and  preventive  legislation, 
yet  it  can  i.ot  be  regarded  as  a  real  occasion  for  immediate 
alarm. 

This  eminently  sensible  view  reinforces  the  opinions  I 
already  expressed  by  this  journal.  There  is  undoubtedly  [ 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  of  the  present 
standard  that  the  government  can  coin  and  float  at  par, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached 
that  limit,  or  that  we  are  likely  to  reach  it  for  some  years. 
The  United  States  is  now  fully  committed  to  a  bi-metallic 
policy,  and  there  are  two  methods  by  which  it  may  main- 
tain that  policy.  The  one  is  to  coin  silver  under  the  pre- 
sent law  until  it  shall  be  nearer  an  equality  with  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  country ;  the  other  is  to  adopt  the 
commercial  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  to  one,  and  established  free  coinage. 


Two  cowardly  murders  within  the  week  comment  on 
the  absolute  impunity  with  which  the  crime  can  be  com- 
mitted in  this  city.  It  is  nearly  eighteen  months  since  a 
murderer  has  been  hung  in  San  Francisco,  and  during 
that  time  sixty  men  and  women  have  been  killed — most 
of  them  shot  down  without  a  chance  for  their  lives.  The 
laws  as  "  interpreted  "  by  the  courts  are  for  the  protection 
of  murderers  instead  of  society.  We  are  tempted  to  re- 
gret the  barbaric  days  of  the  duel,  when  a  man  challenged 
his  enemy  to  a  fight  and  shot  and  was  shot  at,  instead  of 
the  present  custom  of  shooting  him  in  the  back  without 
warning.  The  state  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens and  execute  its  laws.  If  it  is  not,  it  should  abolish 
those  laws  and  allow  its  citizens  to  protect  themselves. 
An  administration  of  justice  that  is  terrible  only  to  the 
law-abiding  portion  of  the  community  is  in  need  of  a 
thorough  overhauling.    It  may  get  it  some  day. 


Sacramento  has  fallen  into  line  on  the  high-license  agi- 
tation, with  a  petition  from  nineteen  hundred  citizens  ask- 
ing that  the  liquor  license  be  set  at  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  number  of  low  dives  with  which  Sacramento 
is  cursed  renders  the  high -license  scheme  popular  with 
the  best  citizens.  The  City  Council,  however,  mindful 
of  the  centers  of  political  "inflooence,"  has  postponed 
the  matter  until  after  the  March  election.  The  respect- 
able citizens  should  see  to  it  that  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent council  are  retired  to  a  position  where  petitions  will 
not  be  a  source  of  concern  to  them ;  and  we  trust  they 
may  replace  them  with  men  pledged  to'  a  high-license 
policy.  

Mr.  Bland's  bill  to  discredit  the  fractional  coinage  by 
refusing  to  exchange  it  for  standard  money  should  be  bur- 
ied at  once.  The  Pacific  coast  remembers  a  time  when 
it  supported  a  goodly  number  of  coin  discounters  under 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  one  experience  of  the  kind  is 
enough.  The  present  law  is  wise  and  equitable,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  either  scarcity  or  excess  of  fractional 
coins  under  its  operation.  We  want  no  currency  that 
passes  at  a  discount,  and  the  Bland  bill  will  make  a  dis- 
count inevitable.  When  government  discredits  its  own 
money  it  sets  a  bad  example. 


The  attention  of  the  Governor  is  called  to  the  statement 
that  Treasurer  Oullahan's  bond  is  defective.  James 
Christy,  who  qualified  on  the  bond  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
has  been  declared  insolvent  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and 
F.  T.  Baldwin,  of  the  same  county,  who  qualified  for  a 
like  amount,  is  assessed  for  less  than  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Sacramento  Bee's  suggestion  of  "a  research  all 
along  the  line"  should  be  carried  out.  The  need  for  a 
bond  commission  is  evident. 


The  Louisiana  lottery  swindle  bobs  up  serenely,  with 
another  romance  of  virtue  and  poverty  rewarded,  in  the 
advertising  department  of  Wednesday's  Chronicle.  The 
inevitable  passage  of  Senator  Wilson's  bill  to  strengthen 
the  law  that  prohibits  the  mailing  of  papers  containing 
lottery  advertisements  will  bear  heavily  on  our  virtuous 
San  Francisco  press.  Possibly  the  papers  that  find  profit 
in  advertising  a  notorious  swindle  will  find  a  way  to  break 
the  law.  The  state  law  that  declares  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  advertise  a  lottery  certainly  receives  small  considera- 
tion. 


ART  NOTES. 

BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 

In  a  painting  of  oranges  which  stands  upon  his  easel, 
Brookes  has  even  eclipsed  his  former  fruit  paintings.  A 
bough  laden  with  the  golden  fruit  appears  to  hang  against  a 
gray  wall.  The  fruit  has  evidently  been  plucked  several 
days,  for  the  leaves  which  cluster  thickly  about  the  top  of 
the  branch  have  commenced  to  fade  and  curl.  The 
oranges  themselves  are  fresh  and  sound,  and  appear  in 
bold  relief.  They  are  painted  with-  most  perfect  detail, 
and  show  the  grain  of  the  natural  fruit.  No  matter  how 
nearly  the  eye  approaches  to  the  canvas,  the  illusion  con- 
tinues perfect,  and  it  is  only  when  the  hand  is  passed 
lightly  over  the  canvas  that  one  becomes  perfectly  assured 
that  the  effect  is  produced  on  a  flat  surface.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Brookes  has  one  peculiar 
grievance.  It  is  no  novelty  for  an  artist  to  have  a  griev- 
ance, for  life  is  little  better  than  a  succession  of  griev- 
ances for  the  most  successful.  But  Brookes's  grievance 
has  a  distinctive  interest  and  value,  because  it  is  one  that 
has  never  been  claimed  by  any  other  artist.  He  com- 
plains that  the  pictures  he  places  on  public  exhibition 
come  back  to  him  nearly  ruined,  because  people  will  pass 
their  hands  over  them  to  see  whether  objects  are  not  in 
actual  relief. 

Another  picture  in  Brookes's  studio  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  among  his  recent  productions.  Upon  the 
marble  slab  which  iorms  the  top  of  a  table  is  seen  a  glass 
dish  filled  with  fruit — apples,  Tokay,  Muscat,  Coneshon 
grapes,  large,  luscious  and  tempting.  Beside  it  stands  a 
champagne  bottle,  and  this  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
composition.  Such  a  marvelous  bottle  was  never  before 
put  on  canvas.  The  transparency  of  the  dark  glass, 
the  high  light  and  the  reflected  lights,  the  sparkle  of  the 
liquid  it  incases,  are  depicted  with  wonderful  skill,  and 
the  gilt  foil  in  which  the  top  is  wrapped  is  perfectly  imi- 
tated. Along  the  side  of  the  table,  beneath  the  slab,  ap- 
pears some  bas-relief  in  bronze,  and  here  again  the 
rounded  contour  of  the  figures  is  cunningly  suggested. 


The  local  guild  has  received  a  notable  addition  to 
their  ranks  in  the  person  of  William  R.  Gifford,  a  cousin 
of  R.  Swain  Gifford,  and  himself  a  talented  and  painstak- 
ing artist.  I  use  the  word  painstaking  advisedly.  San 
Francisco  has  witnessed  so  many  instances  of  careless 
work  and  the  prostitution  of  talent  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  this  modest  gentleman,  an  earnest  student,  who 
faithfully  serves  high  ideals.  The  walls  of  Mr.  Gilford's 
temporary  studio  are  lined  with  sketches  and  finished 
pictures  which  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature 
and  deep  appreciation  of  her  beauties,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  peculiar  refinement  of  coloring.  His  Vene- 
tian studies,  and  scenes  upon  the  Adriatic,  are  delicately 
wrought,  and  have  a  beautiful  repose  which  invests 
them  with  a  true  poetic  quality.  Their  beauty  and  rest- 
fulness  can  not  be  duly  appreciated  in  one  fleeting  glance, 
but  grow  upon  one  with  long  inspection,  and  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind.  One  of  the  best 
instances  of  this  peculiar  effect  is  a  study  of  "  San  Gorge 
Majorri,"  a  historical  church  of  Venice,  whose  peculiar 
creams  and  browns  and  dull  reds  are  reflected  again  in 
the  water,  which  pales  beneath  the  light-blue  sky  or  flashes 
back  reflections  of  the  sunlight.  A  larger  picture,  of 
"  Morning  on  the  Adriatic,"  is  another  instance  where 
high  lights  and  dull  tones  are  employed  to  produce  a 
charming  effect,  and  the  value  of  the  single  touch  of 
warm  color  in  the  picture  is  thereby  increased  manifold. 
There  are  more  striking  contrasts  of  color  in  a  painting  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  showing  the  modern  town  of  Tiberius 
and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cityin  the  foreground,  but 
even  here  the  colors  are  so  carefully  modulated  that  they 
blend  into  a  gentle  harmony.  If  Mr.  Gifford  is  skilled 
in  the  portrayal  of  shore  marines  and  inland  water  scenes, 
he  is  no  less  at  home  in  landscape.  One  of  the  best 
things  he  exhibits  is  a  small  study  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  Damascus  gate  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  he 


abandons  the  low  tones  and  subtle  blending  of  color 
noticeable  in  the  former,  and  paints  boldy  and  vigorously 
with  positive  coloring  and  sharp  contrasts.  He  has  many 
unfinished  sketches,  and  numerous  small  studies  which 
form  the  suggestion  for  large  pictures.  The  last  six  years 
have  been  years  of  hard  study  for  him.  He  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  Palestine,  and  has  a  multitude  of 
studies  of  famous  Bible  scenes.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  a  picture  of  Nazareth,  the  birthplace  of  Christ, 
which  looks  like  a  cluster  of  little  dove-cotes  nestling  on 
the  hills.  The  "Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher"  is  the 
subject  of  another  study;  and  a  distant  view  of  the  city 
of  Damascus  presents  a  theme  for  a  noble  painting. 

Mr.  Gifford's  presence  here  is  a  tribute  to  our  climate 
and  our  scenery.  When  asked  how  it  was  that  he  had 
ventured  to  a  point  so  far  removed  from  the  world's  art 
centers,  and  where  art  patronage  was  at  such  a  low  ebb, 
he  replied : 

"I  came  for  comfort.  Last  winter  I  spent  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  the  first  time  for  years  I  had  been  in  a 
genuine  winter  climate.  I  assure  you  I  actually  suffered. 
I  couldn't  work  a  stroke  or  do  a  thing  but  bend  all  my 
energies  to  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  keep  warm.  This 
year  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  where  it  was  possible  to 
work  all  winter.  In  the  spring  1  am  going  on  a  sketch- 
ing tour  through  the  state,  and  shall  try  to  look  up  some 
new  pieces  of  scenery  here,  if  they  are  to  be  found.  I 
sha'n't  try  the  Yosemite." 


Denny,  who  is  nothing  if  not  versatile,  has  lately 
painted  some  exquisite  little  panels.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  artist  has  recently  been  poaching  upon 
Bradford's  Arctic  preserves  with  marked  success ;  and 
one  of  the  panels  has  a  scene  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
north,  above  painted  in  a  diamond  form,  while  below, 
and  overlapping  the  diamond-shaped  view,  is  a  circular 
glimpse  of  duck-shooting  among  the  tules — a  little  pic- 
ture suggestive  of  warmth  and  semi-tropical  luxuriance 
of  verdure.  Another  panel,  of  similar  style,  contrasts  the 
dull  grays  and  whites  of  an  eastern  winter  landscape  with 
a  delicate  bit  of  California  scenery  along  the  bay.  Leav- 
ing these,  which  are  at  best  but  an  artist's  delicate  fan- 
cies, a  large  and  more  ambitious  picture  makes  a  deeper 
impression,  by  force  of  the  very  contradiction.  This  is  a 
study  out  on  the  sea,  beyond  the  Golden  Gate,  where 
storm-waves  find  a  vent  for  their  fury  by  plunging  into 
the  channel,  and  a  little  pilot-boat  bravely  meets  the  mad 
breakers,  sinking  down  into  their  vortex  one  moment  only 
to  prepare  to  ride  high  upon  their  crests  the  next.  The 
sky  is  gray,  and  darkened  with  angry  clouds.  The  water 
varies  in  tint  from  gray-white  foam  to  inky  depths,  but  the 
transparency  and  movement  of  the  waves  are  never  lost. 
Measured  by  breath  of  canvas,  it  is  not  Denny's  greatest 
picture.  Measured  by  the  noble  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  true  value  of  a  painting,  it  ranks  with  his  best 
productions,  if  not  above  any  of  his  previous  efforts. 

Norton  Bush  has  just  completed  a  picture  of  the 
famous  old  town  of  Arequipa,  in  southern  Peru,  which 
was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1530.  The  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque architecture  of  the  little  town,  the  sleepy  waves 
which  lap  the  shore,  and  the  stately  outlines  of  Mt.  Misti, 
which  almost  overhangs  it,  as  if  in  promise  of  protection, 
give  intelligent  interpretation  to  the  name  given  the  place 
by  its  early  founders — the  "City  of  Rest."  Mr.  Bush  has 
a  picture  in  view,  which,  for  reasons  which  will  become 
obvious,  he  dares  not  present  to  the  puulic  without  a  little 
prefatory  explanation.  Coming  down  from  Sacramento 
I  a  few  weeks  ago,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  artist,  in  common  with  other  passen- 
gers, stood  spell-bound  at  the  wonderful  play  of  opales- 
cent lights  and  tints  flung  over  water  and  shore  and  hills 
by  the  setting  sun.  A  friend,  a  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco gentleman,  touched  Bush  on  the  shoulder: 

"You  ought  to  paint  that,  Bush!"  he  said,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"I  don't  dare!"  returned  the  painter,  frankly.  "If  I 
should  attempt  it,  all  the  critics  in  San  Francisco  would 
be  down  on  me,  and  say,  'There's  another  of  Bush's  gor- 
geous tropical  landscapes!  He  has  fallen  so  into  the 
habit  of  using  blazing  colors  that  he  can't  even  paint  a 
quiet  California  landscape  in  its  proper  tones.'" 

The  beauty  of  the  scene,  together  with  his  friend's  per- 
I  suasions,  overruled  the  painter's  objections,  and  he  will 
soon  endeavor  to  produce  an  effect  which  has  rarely  been 
seen  upon  our  bay,  but  which  well  deserves  presentation 
I  in  enduring  form. 

Bush  also  has  in  a  state  of  partial  completion  two 
paintings  of  Sutter's  Fort,  one  representing  the  modern 
structure  and  the  other  the  fort  as  it  looked  in  '49.  These 
promise  to  be  valuable  historical  pictures. 


Balfe  once  paid  a  popular  dramatist  a  somewhat  equivo- 
cal compliment.  Tired  of  the  "Poet"  Bunn's  eternal 
platitudes,  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  more  accomplished 
librettist;  and  meeting  one  day  the  author  in  question, 
asked  if  he  would  write  him  a  book  for  an  opera,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  then  meditating.  On  the  other's 
consenting  to  the  proposal,  Balfe  cheerily  remarked  that 
he  was  just  the  man  to  suit  him,  "for,  you  know,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  profound  conviction,  "you've  no 
d  d  poetry  in  you  !" 


lO 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Kditor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  lor 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  anil  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  i  he  San  FRANCISCAN  will  gladly  note 
and  publish. J 


Last  week  a  talented  San  Jose  lady  honored  the  Wom- 
an's Realm  with  a  breezy  communication  regarding  the 
work  and  achievements  of  some  of  her  own  townswomen. 
The  Editor  of  this  department  desires  to  express  her  grati- 
tude to  Mrs.  Allen,  and  hopes  to  hear  from  her  again. 
Success  to  the  San  Jose  Leader  and  its  plucky  little  ed- 
itor. 

This  week  two  communications  are  lying  upon  our 
table.  The  first  voices  a  long-felt  want  of  young  wives, 
and  we  shall  anxiously  await  a  practical  response  from 
some  old  and  experienced  housekeepers. 

SECRETS  OF  COOKING. 
.  Kditor  Woman's  Kkai.m:  Will  you  permit  an  industrious 
housewife  to  invade  your  columns  with  a  protest  against  the 
ordinary  cook-book?  It  is  most  excellent  for  those  who  already 
are  versed  in  the  art,  hut  a  delusion  and  snare  to  the  uninitiated. 
I  believe  that  a  tiny  volume,  gotten  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Dftl'i  books,  would  serve  the  purpose  much  better.  A  beginner, 
no  matter  how  careful,  may  ruin  the  food  she  is  trying  to  convert 
into  savory  dishes  for  the  lack  of  a  few  simple  rules  and  warnings. 
I  am  confident  that  the  science  of  cooking  is  like  any  thing  else, 
and  that  a  few  such  principles  would  be  worth  more  than  live 
hundred  pages  of  receipts.  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  lay  all  my 
failures  to  bad  luck,  but  I  am  positive  now  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bad  luck  in  cooking— that  it  results  from  some  defect  in 
the  chemical  combination.  For  instance:  "Don't  put  salt  in  milk 
while  cooking ;  it  will  curdle  it."  This  simple  rule  would  have 
saved  me  much  vexation,  but,  unfortunately,  it  took  me  three 
years  to  discover  what  was  the  matter,  by  the  bitter  trial  of  ex- 
perience. 

For  years  I  struggled  with  hot  cakes.  They  were  the  queerest 
things  you  ever  saw,  made  after  cook-book  rules,  and  were  more 
like  thin  shells  than  cakes;  they  were  inflexible,  and  would  not 
bend.  I  delved  into  all  kinds  of  cook-books,  and  made  them 
every  kind  of  way,  putting  in  more  eggs  and  every  thing  to  make 
them  better,  but  they  were  uniformly  the  same  hard  old  cakes. 
One  morning  I  held  a  jubilee  over  cakes  as  they  should  be,  but 
I  had  discovered  the  process  accidentally;  1  don't  know  what 
it  was,  though  I  know  it  must  have  been  something.  Perhaps 
the  charm  lies  in  beating  the  batter  for  a  long  time. 

Can  you  not  induce  some  of  our  notable  housewives  to  part  with 
a  few  of  these  secrets  of  cooking?  I  am  positive  that  they  would 
be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  many  inexperienced  young  matrons. 

Dorcas. 


The  following  note  explains  itself: 

Editor  Woman's  Realm  :  In  answer  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  achievements  of  California  women,  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  improved  dust-pan,  in- 
vented by  the  Misses  Dietz,  of  Oakland.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
notice,  having  a  large  chamber  for  the  dust,  and  yet  being  very 
simple. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  a  convenient  window-hook,  for  pulling 
the  sashes  up  and  down,  invented  by  a  lady  and  exhibited  at  the 
fair  a  year  ago.  Mary  Blakiston. 

The  editor  also  has  a  little  story  to  tell  about  the  in- 
vention of  two  California  women.  A  year  or  two  ago  an 
Oakland  lady  was  having  a  dress  made,  of  some  nice  ma- 
terial which  was  disposed  to  fray  at  the  edge,  and  she 
deplored  the  necessity  of  working  button-holes  upon  it. 
"Don't  you  want  a  button-hole  set  in?"  asked  her  dress- 
maker, a  woman  of  intelligence. 

"Set  in?"   I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"Neither  did  I,"  returned  the  dress-maker.  "Hut  lam 
confident  I  can  arrange  it." 

She  went  to  work  and  procured  some  pieces  of  silk,  of 
the  same  shade  but  of  a  different  texture,  and,  laying 
them  upon  pieces  of  strong,  flat  tape,  cut  slits  through 
both  materials,  and  worked  firm,  neat  button-holes. 
Then  she  trimmed  off  the  silk  until  it  formed  a  small  din  - 
mond,  with  rounded  corners.  These  she  embroidered 
with  floss,  in  a  pretty  but  simple  design,  so  that  they 
formed  tasteful  ornaments  for  the  dress  and  a  dainty  set- 
ting for  the  buttons  which  were  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
Then  she  cut  a  slit  of  the  required  size  in  the  dress,  over- 
cast it,  and  drawing  the  tape  through  securely  fastened  it 
on  the  under  side. 

This  woman's  ingenuity  and  forethought  have  resulted 
in  an  invention  known  as  patent  button-holes,  which 
have  been  patented  in  France,  England,  and  America. 
This  invention  is  particularly  attractive  when  applied  to 
white  cloth,  and  the  dainty  devices  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  fine  underclothing.  The  ladies  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  much  with  their  invention, 
on  account  of  capital.  But  some  day  some  practical  busi- 
ness man  will  recognize  the  utility  of  their  device,  and  will 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  fine  button-holes  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  so  that  the  woman  of  the  future  will  be  en- 
abled to  buy  her  button-hoies  along  with  her  buttons,  and 
thereby  be  spared  much  labor  and  worry. 

Samples  of  this  unique  invention  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Benton,  on  Sixteenth  street,  in  Oak- 
land, this  lady  being  one  of  the  original  patentees. 


their  weight  is  great,  but  it  looks  so ;  and  while  many  may 
assure  us  they  are  not  what  they  seem,  still  as  we  can  only 
judge,  generally  speaking,  by  what  we  see,  it  behooves 
every  one  to  be  careful.  The  medium  sizes  are  quite 
large  enough,  and  are  preferable  to  all  others,  and  as  the 
metal  used  will  really  stand  usage,  there  is  not  much  fault 
to  be  found  with  them.  The  coin  designs,  and  those 
showing  flower,  leaf  or  fern,  are  more  refined  than  the 
sporting  emblems,  which  seem  hardly  desirable  for  a 
young  lady's  jacket,  but  are  in  good  form  upon  the  long 
coat  of  a  very  small  man. 

"If  only  a  mine  could  be  discovered  in  which  jet  orna- 
ments ready  for  application  were  plentiful,  it  would  be 
curious  to  see  what  all  femininity  would  do.  The  liking 
for  the  sparkling  bits  seems  to  have  grown  with  the 
season,  until  the  desire  to  hear  them  jingle  and  see  them 
flash  appears  universal.  The  jet  outlining  obtains,  and  is 
commendable  as  long  as  the  beads  remain  in  their  places, 
but  when  they  begin  to  fall  off  and  have  an  autumnal  air 
they  are  any  thing  but  beautiful.  The  cord  upon  which 
they  are  mounted  when  bought  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  hold  them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  attach  each 
one  with  a  strong,  waxed  thread,  which  is  really  the  only 
sure  means  of  preventing  their  detachment. 

"In  wood,  the  rosary  beads  find  a  rival  in  small  round 
ones  that  are  silvered,  and  which  can  be  used  on  any- 
plain  color  or  on  any  costume  where  gray  or  silver  is  a 
part  of  the  garniture.  A  little  black  velvet  Eton  jacket  is 
outlined  with  these  beads  and  is  lined  with  gray  surah,  its 
wearer  being  at  liberty  to  assume  it  with  any  toilet 
where  the  color  effect  is  monochromatic.  The  brass 
buttons  that  were  used  on  these  jackets  for  a  while  are 
seldom  seen  now  ;  they  had  rather  a  tawdry  look,  and,  like 
every  thing  that  inclines  that  way,  their  day  may  have  been 
merry,  but  it  certainly  was  short.  To  return  to  jets,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  much  jet  is  used  it  is  always  with  a 
motive  and  in  motifs.  Strips  of  jet  are  made  in  such  a 
way  that  the  figures  can  be  separated  and  applied  as  may 
be  deemed  most  desirable.  Two  very  large  and  elaborate 
pieces  are  frequently  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  bodice, 
close  cO  the  collar,  so  that  when  the  gown  is  buttoned 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  clasp,  though  forming, 
of  course,  all  the  bodice  trimming  necessary.  Lacings  of 
jetted  cord  are  placed  over  black  net  fillings  for  Y-shaped 
or  square-necked  bodices,  and  as  they  may  lace  over 
buttons  in  eyelet  fashion,  and  as  the  buttons  may  be  as 
bright  as  possible,  a  little  thought  will  show  how  much 
such  a  decoration  will  do  for  an  evening  gown.  If  a  pane) 
of  black  net  were  set  in  the  skirt  at  one  side,  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  upon  it  with  very  artistic  re- 
sults ;  and  it  might  serve  to  hide  the  ravages  of  time  or  the 
carelessness  of  the  person  who  spilt  something  upon  you. 
So  much  can  be  made  fresh  and  altogether  attractive  if 
people  will  go  to  a  little  trouble,  and  so  much  will  be 
ordinary  and  commonplace." 


The  Delineator  gives  some  excellent  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  trimmings  for  new  suits:  "If  plaque  buttons 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  an  edict  will  have  to  be 
issued  forbidding  their  use  by  small  women.    Not  that 


Not  one  red-haired  woman  in  ten  thousand'knows  how- 
to  dress  herself  properly.  The  majority  have  a  strong 
predilection  for  blues  and  purples  and  pinks,  which  con- 
trast effectively  with  the  delicate  complexion  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  their  physical  heritage  but  strike  the 
most  appalling  discords  with  their  hair.  How  much  of 
the  ridicule  and  satire  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  red- 
haired  women  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  It  is  certain  that  red  hair  has  always 
been  held  in  great  esteem  by  famous  painters,  and  Titian 
was  so  fond  of  that  particular  shade  which  inclined  to 
gold  and  seems  to  hold  a  living  flame  imprisoned  in  its 
meshes,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Titian  red. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  young  lady  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  house  on  Powell  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Geary,  who  had  undisixitably  red  hair,  but  who  presented 
such  a  charming  and  harmonious  picture  that  I  am  sure 
more  than  one  passer-by  looked  at  her  in  open  admiration. 
She  was  a  small  woman,  with  a  graceful  figure,  whose  lines 
were  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  perfect  fit  of 
her  clothing  and  the  exquisite  neatness  with  which  it  was 
draped.  As  she  stood  there,  chatting  blithely  with  a 
friend,  her  bright  hair  gathered  into  a  high  coil  and  fall- 
ing in  rebellious  little  curls  about  her  face,  she  was  a  les- 
son for  all  red-haired  women.  I  am  not  sure  but  she  was 
a  hamadryad  from  the  Grecian  forests,  for  she  was  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  russet  shades.  Her  skirt  was  of  a 
soft  nut-brown,  made  with  lengthwise  plaits  in  front, 
caught  w  ith  braided  ornaments  which  were  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  overskirt.  which  was  of  a  dark  russet-brown, 
and  quite  covered  the  front  of  the  dress,  parting  only  at  the 
sides,  and  caught  into  graceful  puffs  at  the  back.  Over 
this  was  a  jaunty  little  rough  jacket,  of  a  russet-green, 
which  was  evidently  made  of  moss  stripped  from  the  trees 
in  the  groves  near  Athens ;  and  the  pretty  little  cap  on  her 
head  was  of  the  same  soft  material,  with  the  bronze-tipped 
wing  of  a  bird  which  flew  last  week  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Pantheon. 

Miss  Emily  Smith,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Leipsic,  where  she  had  devoted  herself  for  four 
years  to  physiology  and  histology,  and  graduated  with 
credit  as  doctor  of  physiology.  She  was  the  only  woman  in 
a  class  of  four  hundred  men.  She  was  not  allowed  to  take 
a  formal  degree — because  of  her  sex, — but  was  given  a 
certificate  stating  that  she  had  done  all  the  work,  and  that 
she  would  have  received  the  degree  if  she  had  not  been  a 


woman.  Leipsic  University  admitted  women  to  its 
classes  for  some  years,  though  refusing  them  degrees. 
About  six  years  ago  it  voted  to  exclude  women  altogether. 
The  rule  did  not  take  effect  till  after  Miss  Smith  had 
made  application  for  admission,  which  had  been  granted. 
The  Peoria  Journal  says  she  is  "the  last  woman  to  study 
in  the  famous  University  of  Leipsic,  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
another  woman  will  ever  be  admitted  as  a  student."  But 
Leipsic  is  sure  to  repent  its  backward  step,  and  will  re- 
trieve it,  sooner  or  later. 


Mrs.  Kate  P.  Hardwick,of  Boston,  sister  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Putnam  Newell,  of  New  York,  has,  during  several 
voyages,  kept  a  meteorological  record  for  the  United 
States  government,  while  in  the  China  seas  and  Indian 
ocean.  She  has  received  many  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
same  from  General  Hazen,  at  Washington.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick  is  an  excellent  mathematician  and  successful  navi- 
gator. She  has  in  her  possession  a  fine  sextant,  which 
was  made  expressly  for  her,  and  was  presented  to  her  for 
her  skill  in  navigation.  A  handsome  silver  plate  upon  its 
rosewood  case  bears  her  name  and  the  dates  of  her  voy- 
ages. Mrs.  Hardwick  is  a  beautiful  woman  of  thirty- 
five,  the  mother  of  eight  children. 


Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  will  soon  make  her  appearance 
as  a  writer  in  the  columns  of  the  Youth's.  Companion. 
Her  first  contribution  to  literature  will  be  a  prose  essay 
entitled  "A  Music  Lesson." 


Miss  Margaret  Thomas,  whose  statue  of  Henry  Field- 
ing was  unvailed  by  Mr.  Lowell,  is  gaining  very  wide 
celebrity  for  her  work  in  marble.  Miss  Thomas  was  the 
first  woman  to  take  the  gold  medal  for  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

A  writer  in  The  Woman's  Journal  pays  the  following 
just  tribute  to  some  southern  California  women :  "That 
women  can  dry,  candy,  and  preserve  fruits,  as  the  author 
of  the  article  referred  to  suggests,  I  well  know,  having 
done  it  myself.  Last  year  I  visited — in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia— a  factory,  owned  by  men  but  managed  by  women, 
which  produces  fine  syrups  and  candied  fruits.  At  Pasa- 
dena, California,  I  saw  an  example  of  what  one  woman 
can  do;  and  if  one,  why  not  many?  Mrs.  Jeanne  Carr, 
about  eight  years  ago,  if  I  mistake  not,  bought  an  entirely 
barren  piece  of  ground,  of  many  acres,  and  out  of  this 
desert,  through  her  own  exertions  mainly,  she  has  made 
a  paradise  indeed — one  that  every  woman  who  goes  to 
California  ought  to  visit  and  realize  for  herself  how  'Car- 
meletta '  has  been  made  '  to  blossom  as  the  rose.'  Upon 
her  hospitable  piazza  one  may  stand  and  look  down  upon 
acres  and  acres  gf  orange  groves,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, 
small  fruits,  beautiful  flowers,  and  rare  trees  brought  from 
the  East  and  transplanted,  nurtured,  and  fostered  by  her 
care,  until  they  have  attained  a  size  and  beauty  incredible. 
We  looked  into  her  strong,  noble,  intellectual  face  with 
admiration,  bringing  away  with  us  the  features  we  have 
never  forgotten,  and  which  often  come  up  to  us,  giving 
strength  and  courage.  If  she  would  lay  aside  her  natural 
modesty,  and  tell  us,  in  your  columns,  as  she  has  told  us 
so  well  of  other  things,  of  her  own  work  at  '  Carmeletta,' 
I  am  quite  sure  it  would  interest  all  of  your  readers.  Will 
you  not  ask  her  to  do  so?" 

Why  can  not  some  Pasadena  woman,  who  is  familiar 
with  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  work,  take  up  the  question?  The 
San  Franciscan  will  be  proud  to  publish  any  information 
relating  to  the  achievements  of  this  refined,  industrious 
woman.   

The  woman  who  contributes  the  following  bright  re- 
marks to  The  ]Voman's  Journal  is  not  going  to  lose  her 
health  if  ceded  the  right  to  vote:  "A  year  or  two  since, 
an  opponent  of  suffrage,  who  was  not  a  doctor,  made  an 
argument  against  the  measure  at  the  New  York  state- 
house,  on  the  ground  that  voting  would  damage  the  mental 
health  of  women  and  lead  to  an  alarming  increase  of  in- 
sanity. The  suffragists  had  learned  in  advance  that  this 
objection  was  to  be  made,  and  had  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch  and  Dr.  J.  Heber  Smith  there,  both  of  whom  testi- 
fied emphatically  to  the  absurdity  of  any  such  fear.  To 
bring  two  such  distinguished  physicians  to  answer  so 
foolish  an  objection  was  rather  like  '  loading  your  gun  to 
the  muzzle  to  shoot  a  mosquito,'  as  Father  Taylor  would 
have  said;  but  it  disposed  of  the  mosquito— for  the  time. 
The  idea  that  the  right  to  vote  will  damage  the  physical 
health  of  women  is  equally  ridiculous.  Causes  of  death 
are  many  and  various,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  written 
against  any  man's  name,  '  Died  of  the  right  to  vote.' 
Nobody's  health  was  ever  undermined  by  reading  the 
newspapers ;  nobody  ever  perished  in  consequence  of  at- 
tending a  primary  meeting;  and  even  the  impaired 
physical  powers  of  the  most  fashionable  and  frivolous 
women  would  probably  be  adequate  to  dropping  a  slip  of 
paper  into  a  box." 


It  was  a  mistake  to  send  Kelly  to  Austria-Hungary ; 
but  the  gentleman  has  the  sympathy  of  every  believer  in 
humanity  for  being  rejected  on  account  of  his  wife's  relig- 
ion and  blood.  Judge  Hilton  is  the  latest  example  of  an 
American  who  attempted  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Jews,  by 
excluding  them  from  the  Grand  Union  hotel  at  Saratoga. 
From  that  moment  his  business  enterpiises  began  to  go 
down  hill,  and  he  is  now  scarcely  heard  of  in  connection 
with  the  great  merchants  and  financiers  of  New  York.— 
Cincinnati  Graphic. 


THE:   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  BRUISED  ROSE. 


The  revelry  that  filled  the  night  is  done: 
Hushed  is  the  patter  of  once  dancing  feet, 
The  rustle  of  rich  fabrics,  laughter  sweet; 
The  music  stilled,  and  morning,  newly  born. 
Hears  but  its  echo. 

One  poor  bruised  rose, 
Let  fall  upon  the  floor  from  some  fair  breast, 
Is  all  that  tells  it  was  no  cunning  jest 
Wrought  by  the  deft  romancer  ot  repose; 
The  music,  laughter — all  a  fitfull  gleam, 
Pressed  from  the  pillow  of  a  broken  dream. 

Charles  IV.  Coleman,  in  Harper's  for  February. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper's  leads  oft  the  list  of  February  magazines  with  a 
good  number.  "The  British  Navy,"  by  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  late  Chief  of  Construction  in  the  Admiralty,  notices 
at  some  length  the  influence  of  American  upon  European 
naval  construction.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  stand- 
ard, especially  the  frontispiece,  the  "Battle  of  Trafalgar." 
The  installment  ot  Mr.  Abbey's  interpretation  of  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  "The  Blue-Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky,"  are  the  other  noticeable  illustrated  articles. 
"For  Looly"  and  "A  Conflict  Ended"  are  the  short 
stories  of  the  number,  while  the  fourteenth  installment  of 
Miss  VVoolson's  "East  Angels,"  and  the  eighth  and  con- 
cluding part  of  Mr.  Howells's  "Indian  Summer,"  fur- 
nish the  continued  fiction.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
gives  a  suggestive  and  valuable  essay  on  "Education  as  a 
Factor  in  Prison  Reform,"  and  ex-Minister  Benjamin 
gives  some  of  his  Persian  experiences  in  his  description  of 
"The  Tazieh,  or  Passion  Play  of  Persia."  Mr.  Howells's 
"Study,"  while  lacking  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  "Easy- 
Chair,"  is  too  good  to  be  missed. 

Jules  Arthur  Harder,  the  accomplished  chef  of  the 
Palace,  has  begun  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive  work 
on  The  Physiology  of  Taste,  in  six  volumes,  that  shall 
form  an  unequaled  work  on  practical  cookery.  The  first 
volume,  now  at  hand,  treats  of  "Vegetables,  Roots,  and 
Seeds,"  and  the  art  of  preparing  them  for  the  table. 
Every  edible  vegetable  grown  on  this  continent  receives 
a  share  of  attention,  with  remarks  on  its  rM>per  culture 
and  directions  for  preparing  it  for  the  table.  A  well-pre- 
pared index  and  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  cookery 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Published  by 
J.  A.  Harder,  San  Francisco. 

The  January  number  of  the  Eclectic  contains  the  cus- 
tomary well-selected  amount  of  foreign  literature.  Glad- 
stone's paper  on  the  "Dawn  of  Creation  and  Worship," 
in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  and  misrepresentations  of 
his  views,  is  the  first  article.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Habits  of  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps"  will 
interest  all  readers.  Two  articles  on  "The  Theater"  dis- 
cuss Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  model,  and  the  present 
and  future  of  the  stage  in  English-speaking  countries.  \ 
translation  of  Balzac's  "Atheist's  Mass"  is  the  best  of  the 
stories. 

The  January  Golden  Era  comes  out  with  a  new  cover 
that  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  former  design,  and  a 
table  of  contents  that  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  The 
frontispiece,  "A  Mountain  Lake,"  sketched  by  Nellie 
Hopps  and  engraved  by  Harris,  is  so  good  that  the  bar- 
barism of  printing  advertisements  on  the  back  of  the  same 
sheet  is  intolerable.  The  mechanical  and  typographical 
appearance  of  the  magazine  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  that  of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  for  January  gives  room  for  five 
prominent  Brooklynites  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
consolidation  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  scheme 
has  been  vigorously  pressed  by  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
the  weight  of  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be  in  its  favor. 
Politicians  and  sentimentalists  of  course  oppose.  The 
continuation  of  Dr.  Robert  Collyer's  story  and  Mrs. 
Beecher's  "  Talks"  are  fresh  and  interesting.  Price  ten 
cents. 

The  February  Oner/and  will  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  problem,  that  has  attracted  much  attention 
to  the  last  two  numbers.  Professor  Bernard  Moses  will 
contribute  a  paper  on  the  early  government  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  January  number  of  the  California  Architect  is  at 
hand.  The  magazine  is  valuable  for  architects  and 
builders;  and, as  the  only  publication  of  the  kind  on  the 
coast,  should  receive  a  liberal  support. 

The  holiday  number  of  Vick's  Floral  Guide  is  brave  in 
colored  plates,  and  contains  many  valuable  hints  on 
flower-gardening. 

The  Sunday  World  is  a  new  venture  in  the  field  of  San 
Francisco  journalism;  price  five  cents.  The  publishers 
are  not  announced. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Howells  used  to  get  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
serial,  beside  a  percentage  on  the  book  published.  Now, 
as  is  generally  known,  he  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Harpers  to  furnish  all  his  material  to  them  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Mrs.  Burnett  nets  five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  serial,  and  five  thousand  dollars  more  when 
it  appears  in  book  form ;  while  Marion  Crawford  also  av- 
erages the  same  sum.   These  are  the  five-thousand  dollar 


class.  On  a  lower  financial  plane  stand  "J.  S.  of  Dale," 
who  writes  novels  for  recreation,  and  therefore  does  not 
aim  at  the  highest  return;  Mr.  Stedman,  who  fails  to 
make  much  money  from  his  literary  work,  but  receives 
enough  in  his  banking  business  to  compensate ;  and  Mr. 
Stoddard,  who  has  to  eke  out  his  sum  by  an  enormous 
amount  of  outside  work.    Henry  James,  cf  course,  is 

'  ranked  in  the  high-price  class,  but  he  had  an  ample  fort- 
une in  the  beginning.  As  a  foil  to  this  a  publisher  re- 
marked to  the  Critic  "Lounger,"  the  other  day,  that  he 
had  five  American  novels  in  the  press.  "I  have  heard 
almost  the  same  story  from  other  publishers,"  I  observed. 
"What  is  the  occasion  of  this  boom  in  American  novels?" 

!  "It  doesn't  pay  to  publish  foreign  novels;  we  want  some- 
thing that  can  be  copyrighted :  but  the  American  public 

i  are  not  buying  American  novels  with  the  avidity  that  one 
would  like  to  see.  We  sell  five  thousand  copies  of  a 
story  now  as  against  twenty-five  thousand  and  fifty  thou- 
sand before  these  cheap  reprints  flooded  the  market." 
From  these  figures  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can novelist  is  an  expensive  luxury.  A  novelist  can  hard- 
ly write  more  than  one  book  a  year — certainly  not  with- 

!  out  having  the  fingerof  scorn  pointed  at  him.  If  he  sells 
five  thousand  copies  of  his  book — and  this  is  a  good  sale 
— he  will  make  only  five  hundred  dollars  by  his  year's 
work  !  Breaking  stones  on  the  highway  is  almost  as  re- 
munerative an  occupation. 

When  Goldsmith  wrote  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  he 
adapted  words  to  a  pretty  but  difficult  Irish  air,  "The 
Humors  of  Ballamagairy,"  intending  that  they  should  be 
sung  by  Miss  Hardcastle.  But  as  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who,  as 
critics  would  say  nowadays,  "created"  the  part,  could 
not  sing,  the  song  was  not  included  in  the  play  when  it 
was  first  published.  Goldsmith  gave  it  to  Boswell — John- 
son's "Bozzy,"  who  sent  it  to  the  London  Magazine  soon 
after  poor  Noll's  death.  In  making  illustrations  for  She 
Stoops,  Mr.  Abbey  has  made  this  song  the  text  for  one  of 
his  most  charming  pictures,  given  with  the  installment  in 
the  February  Harper  s. 

1'he  novelists'  profession  is  apparently  becoming  hered- 
itary. Not  to  speak  of  Miss  Thackeray,  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, and  other  well-known  instances,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Howells  is  making  ready  to  try  her  hand  at  fiction ; 
a  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  1).  T.  Whitney  has  a  novel  in 
press ;  a  son  of  Mr.  William  Black  has  begun  to  write 
children's  stories;  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  will  soon 
give  the  world  a  novel.  It  mav  be  added  'hat  Mr.  J.  H. 
McCarthy,  a  son  of  Justin  McCarthy,  is  about  to  publish 
a  story. 

"Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  reader,"  says  a  writer 
in  The  Current,  "leads  to  a  corresponding  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  author — there  is  no  Academy  to  keep  him 
in  awe.  A  little  more  mental  discipline  as  to  what  they 
read  and  what  they  will  not  read  would  not  only  elevate 
the  readers  but  limit  the  eccentricities  of  the  authors,  and 
Mr.  Howells  would  not  introduce  his  own  name  in  one 
of  his  own  novels." 

When  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  novelist,  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Harvard  College,  John  C.  Heenan  was  his  in- 
structor in  athletics,  and  Hawthorne  took  so  kindly  to 
this  training  that  Heenan  used  to  say  to  him,  "If  you'll 
put  yourself  under  my  care,  I'll  guarantee  that  in  less 
than  two  years  you  can  lick  any  man  in  America." 

The  Paris  Petit  fournal  yielded  in  1884  a  net  profit  of 
over  four  and  a  half  million  francs.  The  capital  of  the 
undertaking  amounts  to  twenty-five  million  francs,  di- 
vided into  fifty  thousand  paid-up"  shares.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  over  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Alphonse  Daudet  has  commenced  the  publication,  as  a 
serial  in  the  Paris  Monde  Illustre,  of  the  story  of  his  life, 
called  Thirty  Years  in  Paris.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Montegut,  and  opens  excellently. 

Cassell  &  Company  are  about  to  issue  a  cheap  paper 
edition  of  English  classics,  at  a  uniform  price  of  ten 
cents. 


Very  young  ladies  in  their  letters  are  always  falling  into 
ingenuous  errors,  due  to  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  before 
they  speak;  they  write  first  "His  health  was  drunk," 
and  then,  alarmed  at  the  apparent  inebriety  of 
that  harmless  past  participle,  alter  it  incontinently  to 
"  His  health  was  "drank."  They  correct  "between 
you  and  me"  into  "Between  you  and  I,"  and 
substitute  "elder"  for  "older,"  or  "less"  for  "smaller," 
on  the  strength  of  obsolete  rules,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, from  Lindley  Murray.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  older  and  more  learned  pedants.  Instead  of  "These 
sort  of  people  go  anywhere,"  they  write  "This  sort  of 
people  goes  anywhere" — an  impossible  idiom  in  speak- 
ing,— not  perceiving  that  popular  instinct  has  rightly 
caught  at  the  implied  necessity  for  a  plural  subject 
to  the  really  and  essentially  plural  verb.  They  in- 
sist upon  replacing  sound  and  sensible  current  phrases 
by  stiff  and  awkward  hot-house  idioms.  They  object  to 
our  talking  about  the  vandalism  of  railway  contractors, 
apparently  on  the  somewhat  grotesque  ground  that  the 
historical  Vandals  never  in  their  lives  constructed  a  rail- 
way. But,  if  we  are  invariably  to  use  words  in  none  but 
their  primitive  and  naked  etymological  sense;  if  we  are  to 
give  upall  the  wealth  of  metaphor  and  allusiveness  which 
gradually  incrusts  and  enriches  every  simple  phrase;  if 
we  are  to  discard  "worsted"  because  it  is  no  longer  spun 
at  Worstead  in  Norfolk,  and  eschew  "Gothic"  because  a 
distinguished  scholar  considers  the  Goths  were  not  really 
such  goths  after  all — why,  all  our  writing  in  future  will 
tend  to  become  as  dull  as  ditch  water. — The  Cornhill 
Magazine. 


THE  UNDER  DOG  IN  THE  FIGHT. 


I  know  that  the  world— the  great  big  world,— 

From  the  peasant  up  to  the  king, 
Has  a  different  tale  from  the  tale  I  tell, 

And  a  dirlerent  song  to  sing. 

Hut  for  me — and  I  care  not  a  single  fig 

If  they  say  I  am  wrong  or  am  right, — 
I  shall  always  go  in  for  the  weaker  dog 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

I  know  that  the  world— the  great  big  world — 

Will  never  a  moment  stop 
To  sec  which  dog  may  be  in  the  fault, 

But  will  shout  for  the  dog  on  top. 

Hut  for  me — I  never  shall  pause  to  ask 

Which  dog  may  be  in  the  right, 
For  my  heart  will  beat,  while  it  beats  at  all, 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

l'crchance  what  I've  said  I  had  better  not  said, 

Or  'twere  lietter  I  had  said  it  incog.. 
Hut  with  heart  and  with  glass,  filled  chock  to  the  brim, 

Here  is  luck  to  the  bottom  dog! 

David  Barker. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 

Recent  vigorous  temperance  edicts  from  the  pulpits  of 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  here  and  elsewhere,  recall  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  persistent  and  untiring 
in  their  warfare  against  intemperance.  When  a  Catholic 
priest  has  any  thing  to  say  to  his  hearers  on  this  topic  he 
hits  right  from  the  shoulder,  and  sets  a  good  example  for 
the  clergy  of  other  sects  to  follow.  Appealing  more  di- 
rectly to  the  very  classes  who  suffer  most  through  the  tyr- 
anny of  rum,  the  Catholic  clergy  wield  a  vast  influence. 
Bad  as  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely worse  but  for  the  total  abstinence  societies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli  and  the  influence  constantly 
exerted  by  the  better  class  of  Catholics. — Pittsburg  Bulle- 
tin. 

The  judgment  on  a  local  usurer,  that  he  lose  his  money 
because  he  waited  four  years  to  collect  it  in  order  to 
secure  the  enormous  interest  which  accrued  during  that 
time,  will  be  regarded  as  just  by  all  but  the  professional 
money-lender.  Five  per  cent  per  month,  compounded 
monthly  ,  is  a  rate  of  interest  which  no  law  should  recognize, 
and  which  has  seldom  been  known,  except  in  new  com- 
munities where  money  is  scarce  and  the  security  poor. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Martyrs  burnt  at  the  stake  would  be  called  cranks  in 
our  day  of  judicious  time-service.  Largely,  earnestness 
is  at  a  discount  among  men.  The  man  who  agrees  quickly 
with  his  fellow  at  the  wayside,  the  man  who  is  all  things 
to  all  men  for  his  own  sake,  the  man  who  is  always  for  the 
man  who  is  "on  top,"  is  that  great  thing  in  our  day  and 
time,  "a  practical  man." — Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Reg- 
ister. 

I  hear  that  Senator  Evarts  is  going  to  charge,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Silver  question,  that  but  for  the  attitude  of 
the  Arthur  administration  the  Silver  Commission  to  Eu- 
rope, of  which  he  was  a  member,  could  have  secured  an 
international  agreement  which  would  have  solved  the 
silver  question  and  given  the  United  States  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  such  an  arrangement  can  bring. —  Washing- 
tori  Capital. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  is  fertile  in  financial  ideas. 
The  latest  is  a  proposition  to  ask  the  Federal  government 
to  lend  every  state  enough  money  to  pay  its  debts.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  recent  Virginia  ideas  concerning 
the  practicability  of  paying  debts  by  repudiating  them, 
this  scheme  easily  takes  the  prize  for  "cheek."  As  Emer- 
son put  it,  "cheating  is  poor  business;  you  can  repudiate 
but  once." — Boston  Record. 

I  have  it  upon  good  authority  that  the  Tribune  is  going 
to  fall  in  line  as  an  illustrated  journal.  The  Herald  is 
also  preparing  for  a  similar  outbreak.  When  the  Tunes 
follows  suit,  as  it  doubtless  will,  there  will  be  a  chance  for 
a  real  daily  newspaper  of  the  good,  sound  old  sort,  to 
sweep  the  field. — To-Day. 

Bad  notoriety  has  at  last  downed  Downs.  When  a 
besmirched  preacher  can  draw  no  more  than  three  hun- 
dred people  to  Music  Hall,  with  the  help  of  a  brass  band, 
there  is  hope  for  the  cause  of  public  decency.—  Boston 
Record. 

France  has  three  or  four  Cabinets  a  year,  and  thus 
pretty  much  all  the  great  men  have  a  chance.—  Mobile, 
Alabama,  Register. 

The  debt  of  France  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  United  States;  and  still  her  statesmen  thirst  for 
military  glory. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  M. 
Brondel  read  a  paper  on  the  introduction  of  certain  med- 
icines into  the  system  by  means  of  electricity.  If  the 
electric  current  is  made  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  a  salt, 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  the  metallic  base  passing  to  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  acid,  or  metalloid,  to  the  positive 
pole.    The  iodides  are  easily  decomposed  by  electricity. 

I  In  order  to  introduce  idodine  into  the  system,  a  rubber 
plate,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 

j  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Over  this  plate 
the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  is  applied,  while  the  posi- 
tive pole  is  placed  upon  a  part  of  the  body  toward  which 
it  is  desired  that  the  iodine  travel.  The  iodine  separates 
from  the  potassium,  which  remains  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  passes  with  great  rapidity  through  the  tissues  toward 
the  positive  pole.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  testing 
with  a  starched  paper,  which  becomes  blue.  A  great 
number  of  substances  can  thus  be  made  to  traverse  the 
tissues,  and  the  applications  of  this  discovery  are  numer- 
ous and  important.  M.  Brondel  has  in  this  way  cured 
uterine  fibroids,  a  case  of  perimetritis,  rheumatic  ovarian 
neuralgia,  and  several  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. — Le 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


'twas  ever  thus. 
Twas  while  at  "the  Pier"  last  summer, 

That  I  fell,  without  much  ado, 
Into  the  net  of  a  siren, 

A  beauty  Irom  Kalamazoo. 
She  spoke  with  a  wesiern  accent 

That  was  really  a  shock  to  me, 
And  called  her  stout  mother  "ni.ramer,  ' 

And  always  said  "supper"  for  "tea." 

And  I  know  at  the  very  outset 
That  of  course  it  would  not  he  right 

For  one  of  the  jjreat  Van  Duzers 
To  marry  a  Kalamazite. 

And  so  I  left  for  the  city, 

Where  I'm  wretched,  and  ill  and  blue; 
I  know  that  I'm  slowly  dying, 

And— I'm  off  for  Kalamazoo! 
»  »  • 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

And  welcome  to  Kalamazoo! 
Heard  of  my  wedding  to-morrow, 

So  camt?    That's  |ust  lovely  of  you?" 

Chicago  Rambler. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

She's  the  daintiest  girl 

In  the  town. 
My  brain's  in  a  whirl 
When  I  think  ol  my  pearl, 
Of  the  witch-charm  that  lies 
In  her  exquisite  eyes, 

Soft  an  i  brown. 
I  would  go  to  her  now 

If  1  could. 
At  her  feet  I  would  bow 
And  my  passion  avow. 
She  would  gladden  my  life, 
Would  she  be  mv  own  wife, 

Fair  and  good. 
But  I  can  not  my  sweet 

One  usurp. 
I  can't  fall  at  her  feet 
And  her  praise  repeat ; 
I'm  too  timid  to  go, 
For  her  father,  you  know, 

Keeps  a  pur  pi 

Experienced  Peel. 

WHAT  BREAKS  A  MAN  UP. 
It  is  not  this  playing  at  billiards 

That  tires  a  man  to  death, 
Hut  it's  bringing  up  coal  from  the  cellar 

That  takes  away  his  last  breath. 
And  it  is  not  the  baseball's  tierce  pitching 

That  will  knock  him  all  of  a  heap, 
But  it's  sawing  a  few  sticks  of  green  wood 

That  will  give  him  a  grave  long  and  deep. 
And  it's  not  through  the  midnight  carousal 

That  so  many  give  up  the  strife, 
but  it's  walking  the  floor  with  the  baby 

Deprives  a  poor  fellow  of  life. 

Observant  Philosopher . 


THAT  UTILE  HANI). 

l'atrician  hand  so  soft,  so  white, 
That,  drilling  o'er  the  keys, 

Awakens  in  the  old  spinnet 
The  tend'rest  melodies. 

The  pressure  of  those  finger  tips 

I  do  remember  well, 
Hut  of  the  shake  that  last  I  got 

I'll  never,  never  tell ! 

Chicago  Rambler. 


AN  EASTERN  GRIND. 

Ah,  pity  the  poet, 

Who's  dull  and  don't  know  it, — 
A  poet  whose  brain  holds  an  alloy  of  dough. 

Ah  me,  how  he  worries; 

The  brain  how  he  flurries, 
In  seeking  a  ryhnie  for  "  The  Beautiful  Snough. 

Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 


THE   REWARD  OF  VIRTUE. 

There  was  a  young  druggist  named  Abel, 
Who  lorgot  to  slick  on  the  label; 

It  was  poison  within, 

Hut  was  taken'for  gin. 
He  died  at  the  end  of  a  cable.  Life. 


MEASURED  11V  A  FOOT  RULE. 

He  met  her  on  the  horse-car, 

And  he  offered  her  a  seat, 
And  he  thought  she  was  an  angel 

Till  she  trod  upon  his  feet. 

Boston  Budget. 


An  unrepealed  law  of  New  Jersey,  passed  while 
the  state  was  a  Hritish  colony,  reads  as  follows: 
"That  all  wemen,  of  whatever  age,  rank,  pro- 
fession or  degree,  whether  virgins,  maids  or 
widows,  who  shall  after  this  act  impose  upon, 
seduce  and  betray  into  matrimony  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  by  virtue  of  scents,  cosmetics, 
washes,  paints,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  or 
high  heeled  shoes,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
law  now  in  force  against  witchcraft  and  like  mis- 
demeanors." 

There  is  a  mean  curiosity,  as  of  a  child  open- 
ing a  forbidden  door,  or  a  servant  prying  into 
her  master's  business;  and  a  noble  curiosity, 
questioning,  in  the  front  of  danger,  the  source  of 
the  great  river  beyond  the  sjnd,  the  place  of  the 
great  continents  beyond  the  sea;  a  nobler  curi- 
osity still,  which  questions  of  the  source  of  the 
River  of  Life,  and  of  the  space  of  the  Continent 
of  Heaven— things  which  "the  angels  desire  to 
look  into." — Ruskin. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 

t'oraets I  Comets!)  t'oneta!!! 

The  Corset  Emporium  of  the  world  is  Freud's 
celebrated  Corset  House,  Nos.742  and  744  Mar- 
ket and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 

" The  San  Franehtcan"  will  in-  delivered 
by  mull  to  any  part  of  thin  city,  Mate,  or 
country,  lor  %'£. SO  a  jmr.  Sample  sni.- 
sci-ipilon,  three  months,  tor  tifty  mils. 


PY/EMIA 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
injr.  Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  loss  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  the  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  eivea 
warning  of  its  presence  bv  such  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  usin;r  Aykk's 
S  Wis  Wwltn.l.A,  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 

blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  Corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  1  he  machinery  of  life.  Kothing 
w  ill  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
AVER'S  .Saksaimkii.I.a.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EMIA, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy,  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
fection, lis  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death,  women 
frequently  Buffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that,"  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  Invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BflrCAVSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  (laughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured.  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper, 
g.    Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news 


LADIES'  HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 

LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  .J.  O'BRIEN  <&  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


Full  line  ol  1. mills'  All-Silk  himI  Spun-Silk  Hose. 

i.iKiivs'  Irish,  French   1  Herman  iiiiliirlmruii  Hose. 

Ladies'  Lisle  Hose,  ill  unreal  variety. 

Ladies'  Sea  Island  <  otlon  Howe, 

<  ash  mere  Hose.  He. 

«  HILIIKF.VS  AM>  IM  AM  S  SILK.  4  ASHMLICF  and  FttTTON  HOSE,  ill  la  rue  variety. 


Ladies'  Cartwright  &  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  (Jo's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear — all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPECIAL: 

500  dozen  Ladies'  All-wool  Searlet  tests,  value  KO  eenls.  at  :l  >  rent*  eaeh, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


STAN  DARDJTH  EATER. 

CoRNBLK  s  &  McBuM  Lessees  and  M  vnagers 

L'HAHl.ES  W    CORNELIUS  TREASURER 

REED'S  MTNSTRELS. 

To-night,  and  Kvery  Mght  next  Week. 

New  First  Part;  New  Songs;  New  Finale— 

Law  u  Tennis! 

Farewell  My  liarlinu: 

A  New  hall-d,  by  Alfred  Singer; 

bung  by  J.  M.  WOODS. 

Ml  It  I'll  V.  '-.-i  Positive  SuccessestyMAFK. 

Charle?  Reed's  New  Sketch— 

IN-\n-SLNSL. 

Great  Hit  of  the  new  Comedy,  1 

MURPHY'S  DREAM! 

Reed's  Funny  Little  People. 

The  He  10  I  tin  Family, and 

A  Windy  Hay,  next  week. 

■jgjypgg  ^ar  Prices}^— ■, 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavh  r  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

«Jala  Matinee  To-l»ay  .At  t  O'clock. 

0THE  HIT  OF  THE  SEASON. ■(■>» 
The  idol  of  the  fun-loving  public— 

ALICE  HARRISON, 

Supported  hy  her  own  great  company,  in  the  new  farcical 
Comedy, 

HOT  WATER! 

Beautiful  Scenery.  Ciorgeous  Costumes,  Marvelous  Me- 
chanical Effects.    The  Wonderful  Revolving 
Carousals  runaing  at  full  speed.  The 
Flying  Balloon.    Great  S  nsa- 
tional  Descent  thruugh 
the  ceiling,  etc. 

Monday,  January  25th — 

ELDITHA'S  lURiil.AK. 

iL-lTFopular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 

Ai,  Havman  Lrsshe  and  Mana<;kk 

Ever)  Evening,  Including  inula). 

MatiiicH'  (to-dnj  i  Saturday. 

Continued  success  of  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles  (under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Al  Haymau), 
KIRALFY  BROTHERS' 
Corgeous  production  of — 

THE  BLACK  CROOK! 

£3f  "Order  carriages  for  eleven  o'clock  sharp.  Secure 
your  seats. 

BALDWIN  THEATRE 
SALVINI!  SALVINI! 

MONDAY  FEBRUARY  Int. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  TH* 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  \V.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Itaily  from  »  A.  to  II  P.  M. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 

Eatablhihed  1861. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Witter. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


ALCAZAR  THEATER. 

O'Fahkeli.  street  Near  Stockton 

ONE  WEEK  ONLY,  COMMENCING  MONDAY,  JAN.  25. 

Even'  evening,  including  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Matinees.  GREAT  NOVEL VY I  GREAT  ATTRAC- 
TION I  The  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America,  li.  E. 
Gonzalez,  Manager;  Gi  n  i.ermo  UkQlMDI,  Treasurer. 
THE  FAMOUS  MEXICAN  TYPIC  vL  ORCHES- 
TRA ,  and  its  marvelous  additional  feature  i  f  the  CELE- 
BRATED MEXICAN  DANCERS,  introducing,  in 
their  gorgeous,  costly  and  native  costumes,  the  Mvs- 
i  trries  01  the  Mexican  J.kabes,  Kotas,  etc.  THE 
MEXICAN  TYPICAL  ORCHES  TRA,  composed  of 
25  Arti  t  ,  25— on  their  respective  instruments,  such  as 
Bandolins,  Salterios,  Flutes,  Harps,  Violins,  Violas, 
ellos,  etc  ,  all  under  the  aide  leadership  of  Piofessor 
Carlos  C'ckti,  appearing  nightly  in  their  magnificent 
"Cham"  costumes.  Sknokita  PaQUITa  Maktinez, 
th_  most  accomplished  and  efficient  Lady  Dance'  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  known  as  "  La  Primera  Ballarina  de 
Mexico."  Senor  Antonio  Martinez  has  won  the  title 
of  "  El  Rey  de  los  Ballarinos  en  la  Repuhlica." 

ItjTPopular  prices -25c,  50c,  75c,  and  Si.  No  extra 
charge  for  reserved  seats.  Box  sheet  now  open,  at  Bra- 
dcr  o.  's  Music  Store,  with  Kohler  &  Chase,  137-139 
Post  street.         J.  H.  DOHRMANN,  Local  Agent 

T I VOLI   OPERA  HOUS E. 

Eddy  stkf.ht,  NBAS  Makkkt. 
KKBLINC  Bkos  Pkoi'Mktoks  and  Managers 

Every  evening  this  week — 

FALKA!  FALKA! 

Comic  Opera,  in  three  acts,  by  Chassaigne. 

Monday  Evening  lanuary  ?3«i 

THE  WIDOW  O'BRIEN, 

—OK — 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  SOUND. 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  three  acts. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  c  nts. 


FURS. 


Wi  DEALERS  IN  i& 


FURS. 


310  Sansome  Ml  reel. 

'san  Francises,  California. 


C.  S.  H  A  LEY,  Sec 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 
BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CONTINUES  T  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  a.  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  fur 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a'e  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping,  ■  'ciimaiishlp.  <  oiinner- 
rlal  Arithmetic,  lltisiiiess  <  orresponilenee 
Mercantile  Law,  Urammar,  Spelling 
French,  Herman,  Spanish,  Drawing.  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthaud,  and  Type-w  riling 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  Kor  full  particulars,  ad 
dress  E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Philadelphia  La<;er. 


Bavaria  Lager. 


LUDIN'S 

CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

B36  4'aliloriiiu  street. 

Below  Kearny. 
IHAKIJH  M  DIV  

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pahl-np  «  apltal  93,000,000  In  Hal 

DIRECTORS; 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandbr,  V  ice-Presideo 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limned 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


"What  is  San  Francisco  crazy  about  now?"  j 
satirically  asks  a  country  friend.  Is  the  sug- 
gestion really  a  deserved  one  ?  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is.  A  community  that  can  not  in  any 
way  be  shaken  from  the  placid  level  of  repose 
can  be  successfully  rivaled  only  by  a  well-con- 
ducted grave-yard.  So  we  are  rather  glad  to  be- 
lieve the  insinuation  that  San  Francisco  is  al- 
ways crazy  over  something  or  somebody.  Those 
who  are  immediately  interested  in  arousing  this 
extravagant  enthusiasm  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize it  so  forcibly;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  un- 
able to  arouse  our  latent  lunacy. 

Just  now  the  New  Yorkers  are  canonizing 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  the  successful  "Adonis."  On 
the  five-hundredth  night  of  his  appearance  in  that 
character  Mr.  Dixey  was  feasted,  ovated,  and 
toasted;  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  state 
contributed  to  a  grand  ball  given  in  his  honor, 
and  the  typical  "blaze  of  glory"  was  embodied  in 
a  statue  of  the  burlesque  hero,  thirty  feet  high, 
and  done  in  gas-jets.  We  in  San  Francisco 
have  never  enthused  like  this  over  any  one — un- 
less it  was  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  that  was  but 
a  partial  and  circumscribed  demonstration. 

We  are  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  maniacal  excitement  over  the  coming 
of  Salvini,  the  great  Italian  tragedian.  If  he 
be  indeed  what  he  is  conceded  to  be,  this 
is  probably  our  very  best  chance  of  distin- 
guishing ourselves  by  being  enthusiastic  at  the 
right  time.  From  John  L.  Sullivan  to  Salvini 
is  a  long  step — from  the  deification  of  flesh  to 
the  deification  of  spirit. 

The  histrionic  triumphs  of  Salvini  are  said  to 
be  the  result  of  that  rarest  combination,  genius 
and  patient  study.  The  advent  of  the  great 
Italian  is  set  for  February  1st,  and  will  signal- 
ize the  return  of  Mr.  Hayman  and  staff  to  the 
Baldwin  theater.  No  one  can  complain  of  a 
lack  of  variety  in  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  management  of  the  Baldwin,  when  we  pass 
from  the  Kiralfy  ballet  to  Salvini  and  high  trag- 
edy. It  is  literally  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another— from  the  heels  to  the  head.  The  es- 
thetic sense  will  be  gratified  one  more  week  at 
the  California,  and  then  the  Baldwin  and  the 
purely  intellectual. 

Sig.  Salvini  will  be  supported  by  a  company 
consisting  chiefly  of  American  artists.  His  son 
is  one  of  the  company,  and  has  won  high  praise 
wherever  he  has  appeared.  The  repertory  an- 
nounced includes  The  Gladiator,  King  Lear, 
Coriolanus,  Inge/mar,  Othello,  and  The  Out- 
law. As  a  matter  of  preference,  the  suffrage  of 
American  audiences  has  generally  been  given  to 
Othello;  but  Salvini  himself  regards  the  deline- 
ation of  "Conrado,"  in  The  Outlaw,  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. The  engagement  will  last  for  three 
weeks,  the  great  tragedian  playing  only  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings, and  at  Saturday  matinee. 

The  present  visit  to  America  of  the  distin- 
guished Italian  is  made  under  the  management 
cf  Sig.  C.  A  Chizzola,  whose  representative  on 
this  coast  will  be  the  well-known  Sig.  de  Vivo, 
who  piloted  Sig.  Salvini  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Havana,  in  1873-4.  The  sale 
of  season  tickets  for  twelve  nights  and  three  ma- 
tinees will  begin  on  Monday  next,  at  Sherman 
and  Clay's,  and  will  continue  for  three  days 
only.  On  Thursday,  January  28th.  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  single  nights  will  commence.  Sig. 
de  Vivo  pledges  himself  that  not  a  seat  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  advance  of  the  time  announced, 
the  sale  beginning  with  an  absolutely  clean  dia- 
gram on  Monday,  January  25th. 

The  Bush-street,  with  Miss  Harrison  and  com- 
pany, promises  a  very  great  attraction  for  the 
coming  week — a  double  bill,  consisting  of  Hot 
Water,  with  many  new  specialties,  and  F.dithi's 
Burglar.  The  latter  is  a  dramatization  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  story,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  when  published  in  St. 
Nicholas.  The  dramatization  is  said  to  be  a  very 
bright  ami  clever,  literary  production,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  it  fairly  represents  the  story,  it  will 
make  an  unusually  attractive  and  amusing  even- 
ing's entertainments,  and  give  a  much  better  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  Miss  Alice's  peculiar 
gifts  than  she  has  had  in  Hot  Water. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  the  playwrights  who 
have  been  engaged  for  years  in  getting  up  so- 
called  "plays"  for  variety  and  specialty  companies 
have  not  drawn  from  similar  sources  instead  of 
throwing  together  a  mass  of  unmeaning  and 
pointless  dialogue  and  situations,  which  not 
even  the  brightest  of  people  in  that  line  could 
render  any  thing  but  coarse,  trashy,  and  unat- 
tractive. Although  of  so  light  and  unpretentious 
an  order,  the  coming  production  will  be  looked 
for  with  much  interest,  as  something  of  a  prece- 
dent— a  new  departure  in  the  line  of  specialty 
plays. 

A  leading  event  of  the  week,  both  in  novelty 
and  interest,  has  been  the  production  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Notre  Dame,  by  the  California  company, 
at  the  Baldwin.  Every  representation  of  this 
kind  is  an  intellectual  cultivation  to  the  public. 
That  in  the  choice  of  amusement  one  is  at  liberty 
to  use  the  greatest  latitude  seems  a  fair  enough 
proposition;  yet,  even  in  this  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  if  it  be  justifiable  to  repudiate  all  obli- 
gation and  responsibility,  and  whether  it  be  not 
ncumbent  on  those  who  desire  the  advance- 


ment of  the  drama  as  an  agent  of  public  in- 
struction, to  sustain  and  encourage  those  pro- 
ductions which  tend  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  public. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  general  selection 
of  plays  at  the  California,  under  Mr.  Rankin's 
management,  must  commend  itself  to  the  cul- 
tured and  intelligent  class  of  theater-goers. 

The  setting  and  the  acting  were  of  a  like  excel- 
lent average — little  discrepances  in  both  being 
unavoidable  in  so  exacting  a  play.  Mabel  Bert, 
with  all  her  natural  personal  advantages,  could 
easily  make  up  so  as  to  leave  less  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  accounting  for  the  suddenness  with  which 
she,  as  the  gypsy  "Esmeralda,"  inspires  priest, 
soldier  and  hunchback  with  a  violent  and 
devoted  passion  that  renders  them  oblivious  of 
the  claims  of  church,  fiancee,  and  benefactor. 
Mr.  Ray  seemed  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  he 
was  playing  "Jean  Passepartout  "in  thedisguise 
of  a  wandering  student.  Mr.  Harkins  made  a 
very  impressive  salient  character  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Notre  Dame,  and  managed  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  to  express  an  intensity  of 
passion  in  the  measured,  metallic,  and  inflec- 
tionless  tones  which  never  desert  him.  This 
almost  preternatural  stiffness  is  startlingly 
shown  when  he  is  thrown  from  the  tower  by 
the  devoted  "Quasimo^>";  he  shoots  through 
the  air  with  every  appearance  of  a  ramrod  in 
priestly  garb — as  if  his  voice  had  been  knocked 
down  his  throat  and  straightened  him  out  beyond 
all  chance  of  collapse.  Vet  so  thoroughly  reliable 
and  intelligent  is  this  actor  in  all  that  he  does, 
that  one  almost  comes  to  regard  this  unchanging 
monotony  of  speech  and  manner  with  the  gen- 
tle indulgence  that  we  accord  to  the  rather  en- 
gaging, because  characteristic,  foible  of  a  friend. 

"Quasimodo"  the  hunchback  is,  of  course, 
the  central  and  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  for  McK.ee  Rankin  that  he,  in  such  re- 
pellent form  and  garb,  can  so  thoroughly  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  audience. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  yield  either  sympathy  | 
or  respect  to  a  man  whose  trouserlegs  are  so  en- 
tirely incongruous  in  color.  This  difficulty  at- 
taches, in  fact,  to  nearly  all  the  characters  in  the 
play.  As  the  costumes,  like  the  plot,  are  pre- 
sumably "historical,"  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  period  was  that  of  pantaloonic  chaos,  before 
the  nebulous  elements  of  those  important  integu- 
ments had  cleared  off  into  individual  similitude. 
There  was  scarcely  a  pair  of  these  articles  of  ap- 
parel on  the  stage  that  might  not  have  been 
divorced  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility — all 
but  those  of  "Captain  Phcebus,"  which  were 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  alike  in  their  length  of 
glittering  armor.  In  truth,  no  judgment  of  the 
excellence  of  the  acting  of  Notre  Dame  can  be  a 
just  one  without  taking  into  account  how  dread- 
fully the  majority  of  the  actors  were  handicapped 
by  their  legs. 

Mrs.  Bates  rendered  the  part  of  "Sister 
Gudule"  in  a  strong  and  effective  manner,  par- 
ticularly in  the  scene  where  she  recognizes  in 
"Esmeralda"  her  lost  child.  The  ladies  in  the 
cast  are  all  good — in  many  pointsexcellent.  The 
play  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful revivals  of  standard  plays  with  which  the 
California  management  has  favored  the  San 
Francisco  public. 

The  minstrels  at  the  Standard  have  been  giv- 
ing a  more  than  usually  good  bill  this  week. 
The  "finale,"  Lawn  Tennis,  is  exceedingly  live- 
ly; the  various  specialists,  particularly  Wilson 
and  Cameron,  are  loudly  applauded,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  in  that  easy,  happy-go-lucky 
fashion  that  makes  an  occasional  evening  at  the 
Standard  such  a  complete  and  restful  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  business  and  the  seriousness  of 
every-day  work. 

The  afterpiece,  Murphy's  Dream,  is  rather 
more  elaborate  than  Charley  Reed's  suggestive 
little  "sketches'* usually  are.  The  author,  John 
E.  Murphy,  of  "Murphy  and  Mack,"  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  little  comedy,  assisted  by 
Mack,  Charley  Reed,  Gus  Mills,  and  most  of 
the  company.  Murphy  and  Mack,  as  "Mrs. 
Grady"  and  "Mrs.  Crowley,"  arc  irresistibly 
funny,  and  the  very  ideals  of  belligerent  Irish 
neighbors.  Their  performance  is  a  bit  of  genuine 
character-acting.  Charley  Reed's  dance  with 
the  hostess  (Gus  Mills)  of  the  Parisian  hotel  is 
a  study  for  De  Rosa.  The  premiere  should  get 
a  night  oft  and  go  to  see  it. 

Falka  will  finish  its  successful  run  at  the 
Tivoli  on  Sunday  night.  Monday,  January 
25th,  will  be  produced  The  Widmu  O'Brien;  or 
A  Night  on  the  Sound.  The  cast  will  include 
Miss  Dingeon,  William  Courlright,  James  Kel- 
ly, and  many  others,  with  a  very  attractive  list  of 
musical  specialties.  The  performance  will  con- 
clude with  a  laughable  burlesque  of  //  Trova- 
tore,  called  Ill-treated . 

At  the  Alcazar  the  Tivoli  Juvenile  Opera 
company  have  been  playing  The  Mikado.  The 
acting  of  Miss  Frcderika  Stockmeyer  as  "Ka- 
tisha"  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  singing  of 
Miss  Lottie  Calsing  as  "Pitti  Sing"  equally  so 
—her  song  "He's  going  to  marry  Yum-Vum" 
being  repeatedly  encored. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  Tug  Wilson  is  coming  out  as  a  dramatist. 

Editha's   Burglar  and    Hot    Water  at   the  ! 
Bush-street  next    week.     Alice  Harrison  in 
both. 

Miss  Selina  Ahen's  benefit  at  the  Alcazar, 
Sunday  night,  was  well  attended,  and  the  per- 
formance satisfactory. 


One  more  week  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  Bald- 
win, and  last  week  of  the  California  company's 
occupancy  of  that  theater. 

The  pupils  of  Mine.  Fabbri-Mullcr  gave  a 
most  creditable  exhibition  of  their  vocaltrain- 
ing  at  Irving  Hall  last  evening,  but  too  late  for 
more  extended  notice. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  The  Black  Crook, 
at  the  California,  it  will  be  continued  till  fur- 
ther notice.  Extensive  preparations  are  in 
progress  for  the  first  production  of  Sieba. 

Hood  man  Blind,  the  new  play,  with  which 
Mr.  Rankin  will  reopen  the  California,  is  mak- 
ing more  money  at  Wallack's  theater  than  any 
other  of  the  present  New  York  productions. 

Clay  Creenc  has  written  a  drama  called  Louis 
Kiel.  It  is  said  to  be  as  trashy  in  style  as  the 
choice  of  subject  is  execrable  in  taste.  One  of 
the  characters  is  to  wear  the  clothes  in  which 
poor  Riel  appeared  on  the  scaffold. 

Charley  Reed's  first  part  at  the  Standard  next 
week  will  be  Funny  Little  People.  Charley  Reed 
will  sing  "Clara  Nolan's  Ball"  and  "Annie,  She 
Plays  the  Banjo."  There  will  be  new  specialties 
by  all  the  favorites,  including  Murphy  and  Mack 
in  The  McMullin  Family.  The  conclusion  will 
be  A  Windy  Day,  a  sketch  by  Charley  Reed, 
reminiscent  of  the  late  storm. 

A  scheme  on  a  grand  scale,  and  which,  if  well 
carried  out,  will  be  both  intertaining  and  instruct- 
ive. It  is  "toestablish  an  exhibition  that  shall 
represent  every  nation  and  tribe,  industry  and 
mode  of  life  on  the  earth."  The  project  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  launched,  Mr.  Charles  Davis, 
whilom  agent  for  Barnum,  having  been  already 
detailed  to  secure  the  people. 

M.  Emile  Glongan,  Secretary  of  the  company 
which  controls  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  kin- 
dred exhibitions,  is  in  town,  and  expresses  him- 
self well  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  grand 
painting  at  the  Panorama  Building.  They  have 
now  on  exhibition  one  great  painting  in  New 
York  and  three  in  Chicago.  At  the  latter, 
Siege  of  Paris,  and  the  Battles  of  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  taken  in 
on  Christmas  day.  One  of  these  will  probably 
replace  the  Battle  of  Watertoo,  here. 

The  second  concert  of  the  current  series  given 
by  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  took  place  at 
Irving  Hall,  Friday,  January  15th.  The  pro- 
gramme was  brief,  but  the  numbers  were  well 
chosen  and  faithfully  rendered.  Mr.  Blankart's 
violin  playing  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions, and  Miss  Hanchette's  performance  on 
the  piano  was  in  that  lady's  usual  cold  but 
brilliant  style.  The  soprano  soloist,  Miss  Con- 
nell,  was  hardly  so  successful  in  her  aria  from 
L.es  Huguenots.  The  duo  from  Tannhiiuser,  by 
Mr.  Blankart  and  Miss  Hanchette,  was  very 
warmly  received.  The  third  concert  of  the 
series  will  be  given  February  5th. 

The  Mexican  Typical  Orchestra  will  appear  at 
the  Alcazar,  Monday,  January  25th,  for  one  week 
only,  including  one  matinee.  Strange  instru- 
ments, dreamy  music,  picturesque  national  cos- 
tumes, a  romantic  melancholy,  and  languishing 
Spanish  eyes,  are  among  the  items  which  render 
these  wandering  Castillians  typical.  The  New 
Orleans  papers  add  to  the  list — a  reputation  as 
lady-killers.  Now,  of  course,  all  the  ladies  will 
keep  away  from  the  Alcazar  next  week.  Two 
noted  Mexican  dancers,  Paquita  and  Jose  Mar- 
tinez, accompany  the  Typical  Mexican  Orchestra. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Locke  Richardson's  pres- 
ent series  of  Shakespearean  recitals  was  given 
in  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  on  Thurs- 
day night.  "Paul's  Farewell  to  the  Ephesians  " 
and  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It  were  the 
subjects  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Mr. 
Richardson  proves  himself  to  be  as  good  in 
Scriptural  recitation  and  interpretation  as  he 
has  previously  shown  himself  in  the  handling  of 
Shakespeare.  In  "As  You  Like  It"  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  in  his  element.  Comedy  is  his 
strong  point,  and  it  can  not  be  conceived  that 
the  delicacy,  life,  and  brightness  of  this  bright- 
est of  Shakespeare's  plays  could  be  better  pre- 
sented by  one  man  without  the  aids  and  illus- 
ions of  scenery  and  costume.  Mr.  Richard- 
son accomplishes  his  effects  by  the  modulations 
of  his  voice  and  his  play  of  facial  expression. 
How  successfully  he  does  this  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  he  can  keep  a  mixed  audience  in 
their  seats  as  if  spell-bound  for  more  than  two 
hours.  The  "Merchant  of  Venice"  is  announced 
for  next  Thursday  night. 


INCREASE  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

The  Latin  races  — that  is,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain — have  ceased  to  be,  whatever  any  one  of 
them  may  be  destined  yet  to  become  again,  the 
mighty  factors  in  the  world's  progress  which  of 
old  they  were.  They  minister  exquisitely  to  the 
comfort,  the  luxury,  the  culture,  and  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  life ;  but  the  apitudc  for  foreign  com- 
merce which  they  show  is  comparatively  slight, 
and  in  the  colonizing  business  of  humanity  they 
only  play  a  subordinate  part.  Moreover,  their 
population,  when  compared  with  the  population 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Teutonic  races,  is 
diminishing.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred  years,  from  1788  to  1885.  the 
aggregate  populations  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy 
have  only  increased  from  51, 000,000  to  82,500,000, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  populations  of  Germany 
and  England  during  this  period  have  each  treb- 
led. Germany  in  1788  had  a  population  of  about 
15,000,000;  in  1885  it  has  increased  to 45,000,000. 
Great  Britian  in  the  same  way  had  in  1788  a  pop- 
ulation of  12,000,000;  in  1885  the  figure  is  36,- 
000,000.  Another  country  largely,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, populated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — 
America — has  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  in- 
creased nearly  thirteen  times — that  is,  from  less 
than  4,000,000  in  1790  to  nearly  60,000,000  in 
1885.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
other  British  dependencies,  collectively,  con- 
tain a  population  of  some  10,000,000,  chiefly  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  development  and  increase  of  this 
population  will  be  rapid.—  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


CRAVATS. 


All  precious  things  discovered  late 
"To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth," 

Says  Lord  Tennyson.  I  have  long  sought, 
and  at  last  found,  f.a  Cravate,  a  history  of  neck- 
ties, written  in  a  more  polished  age,  apparently 
by  Henri  Monnicr,  (Paris,  1827).  The  very 
word  cravat  (derived  from  the  Croats,  a  regi- 
ment of  whom,  all  cravatted,  arrived  in  Paris  in 
1600),  has  been  nearly  lost.  We  no  longer  wrap 
up  our  throats  in  thirty-two  ways,  which  could 
be  taught  in  sixteen  lessons.  Cravats,  even  in 
Paris,  disappeared  before  the  revolution,  when 
citizens  named  Brutus  or  Timoleon  wore  their 
free  necks  bare,  which  also  was  convenient  when 
it  came  to  being  guillotined.  But  as  the  terror 
went  out  cravats  came  in,  and  mounted  as 
high  as  the  human  ears,  while  they  overlapped 
the  exquisite  chin.  In  this  reaction  the  fash- 
ionable neck  could  not  be  turned  round,  but 
General  I.asalle's  life  was  saved  by  his  cravat, 
which  stopped  a  pistol  bullet.  In  1815  the  En- 
glish had  "their  so-called  victories"  printed  on 
kerchiefs,  which  they  wore  round  their  vain- 
glorious necks  even  in  Paris.  Napoleon  changed 
his  luck,  and  lost  Waterloo,  by  wearing  a  white 
cravat  in  place  of  the  black  necktie  (twice 
round)  which  adorned  his  person  at  Lodi,  Ma- 
rengo, Austcrlitz,  Wagram,  and  other  success- 
ful encounters.  Th:  most  illustrious  way  of 
tying  the  cravat  was  in  "the  Gordian  knot," 
much  like  that  still  worn  by  people  who  wear 
pins.  There  were  also  the  Irish,  the  sentimental 
(as  in  modern  evening  dress),  the  American, 
the  Oriental  (like  a  turban),  and  the  mathemat- 
ical knot,  which  defies  description.  The  "Ball" 
knot  was  not  a  knot,  but  a  simpler  arrange- 
ment, fixed  by  pins  to  the  braces  or  fastened  to 
the  shirt.  No  one  under  forty  wore  the  "gas- 
tronomic" cravat,  which  "unties  of  itself  in  case 
o'  apoplexy" — a  most  valuable  arrangement. 
The  knot  Colin  is  still  worn  by  Frenchmen; 
the  "hunting  knot"  is  like  a  corkscrew,  the 
Italian  is  run  through  a  ring.  No  one  who  re- 
spected himself  could  travel  with  less  than 
eighty  cravats  and  an  iron  for  smoothing  them 
with.  Such  was  "the  number  and  hardness" — 
as  the  prayer-book  says — of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  cravat  under  the  happy  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII  and  in  the  Consulship  of  Brum- 
mel.— Longman's  Magazine. 


As  Pasteur  has  not  taken  a  doctor's  degree  in 
medicine  he  can  not,  according  to  the  French 
law,  treat  any  human  malady,  can  not  perform 
any  surgical  operation  on  a  man,  and  can  not 
legally  inoculate  a  person.  As  all,- the  doctors 
in  the  world  are  watching  his  experiments  with 
rabic  virus,  and  dog-bitten  people  arc  rushing 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  certainly 
appears  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  operation 
of  the  law;  and  the  French  Assembly  has  the 
opportunity  of  paying  him  a  very  pretty  com- 
pliment. 

Pasteur  makes  the  not  unreasonable  request 
that  no  more  cases  of  presumed  hydrophobia  be 
sent  to  him  unless  there  be  an  absolute  certainty 
that  the  dog  was  mad,  and  urges  that  dogs  which 
have  bitten  people  be  kept  until  proved  rabid,  in- 
stead of  being  killed  while  a  doubt  exists. 


D.  G.  Doane  gives  a  beautiful,  simple  experi- 
ment, which  may  interest  the  amateur  with  the 
microscope.  Upon  a  slip  of  glass  put  a  drop  of 
liquid  auric  chloride  or  argentic  nitrate,  with 
half  a  grain  of  metallic  zinc  in  the  auric  chloride, 
and  copper  in  the  silver.  Exquisite  gold  and 
silver  ferns  will  grow  beneath  the  eye. 


Corsets!   Corsets!!  Corsets!!! 

Every  lady  can  have  a  lovely  form  by  wearing 
Freud's  perfect-fitting  corsets;  only  to  be  had 
wholesale  and  retail  at  Freud's  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets. 


Housekeepers'  Notice. 

Do  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  furniture  until 
you  have  inspected  our  stock  and  examined  our 
prices.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co.,  741-745  Market 
stree*. 

Nellie  Holbrook-Blinn  and  Thomas  L.  Hill 
will  give  a  dramatic  recital  at  Irving  Hall,  Fri- 
day evening,  January  29th.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Roxa  Macfarlane,  on  the  piano  and  by 
A.  M.  Thornton,  baritone.  The  popularity  of 
these  artists  guarantees  a  full  house. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 

Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  provide 
themselves  with  Midler's  opera  glasses.  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

As  an  after-dinner  pill,  to  promote  easy  diges- 
tion, Ayer's  pills  arc  wonderfully  effective. 


Dr.  Sandkord,  dentist,  1217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  I  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.    Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
1  120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
j  churches,  121 1,  I2i3and  1215  Howard  street. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  he  delivered 
hy  mall  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $9. AO  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for    I  M  j  <  1 
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KOHI   ER  &  CHASE  THE  LARGEST  AND  oldest  music  house  on  the  coast. 

13?  aud  13»  POST  s  i  it  1  11.  SiAX  FRANCISCO.  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.     Prices  low. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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A  WASTED  MILLIONAIRE. 


Hard  it  is,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  to  see 
how  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  the  better  for  his  money. 
Perhaps  he  had  40,000,000/.,  there  or  thereabout. 
What  can  a  man  do  with  forty  millions?  He  can 
do  nothing,  unless  he  has  the  imagination  of  a 
Dumas  or  the  tastes  of  a  Beckford.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  collected  a  truly  delightful  and  marvelous 
library  of  books.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  he  had  no  particular  craving  for  rare 
editions,  and  the  master-pieces  of  Duseuil  and 
Le  Gascon.  Dumas,  again,  would  have  run 
through  the  money  like  a  man.  He  would  have 
presented  Italy  to  the  Italians  and  Rome  to  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.  Perhaps  he  would  have  annexed 
India;  very  probably,  at  least,  he  would  have 
made  theattempt.  He  would  have  carried  duch- 
esses captive,  and  his  dramas  would  have  been 
magnificently  performed  in  Timbuctoo.  He 
would  have  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth;  he  would  have  carved  Mt.  Athos  intoa 
statue  of  Athos,  Comte  de  la  Fere.  He  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  flying  became  a  practical  art, 
and  France's  airy  navies  would  have  pounced 
from  the  celestial  blue  on  Birmingham,  and  car- 
ried off  the  Liberal  Seven  to  chains  and  slavery. 
Dumas  would  have  released  convicts  and  impris- 
oned princes.  He  would  have  fitted  up  in  pala- 
tial style  as  many  caves  as  Shelley  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  would  have  filled  them  with  the  most 
magnificent  and  magnanimous  brigands,  many 
of  them  cardinals  in  disguise.  "O  great  and 
glorious  Alexander !"  exclaims  the  dazzled  fancy, 
"why  hadst  not  thou  the  forty  millions,  while 
the  tame  Vanderbilt  starved  on  a  pittance  of  a 
tew  yearly  thousands?"  Few  moral  (or  immoral) 
miracles  but  might  be  wrought  by  him  whocom- 
mands  forty  millions.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
wrought  no  miracles,  and  did  not  even  remove 
any  mountains.  A  very  good  man  might  have 
benefited  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
given  honest  and  overcrowded  poverty  room  to 
turn  round  in.  A  very  bad  man  might  have 
rivaled  the  debaucheries  of  Nero  and  Tiberius, 
or  bought  some  rich  ocean  island,  and  reveled 
like  Mycerinus.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  not 
very  good,  nor  very  bad,  nor  much  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  middle  classes.  He  was  a  monopo- 
list; but  he  had  monopoly  thrust  upon  him. 
Finally,  he  was  the  richest  man,  as  Daniel  Lam- 
bert was  the  fattest,  of  his  time,  and  was  equally 
stared  at,  with  about  equal  esteem  and  respect. 


WHAT  IS  SLANDER? 


What  words  will  touch  a  man  in  his  office, 
profession  or  trade  depends  very  much  upon  the 
position  of  the  man.  Thus  it  isnot  necessarily, 
nor  indeed  generally,  slanderous  to  call  a  man  a 
rogue,  a  cheat,  or  a  swindler;  for  there  are  many 
trades,  and  perhaps  some  professions,  in  which 
a  man  may  be  thoroughly  successful  and  yet  a 
cheat  and  impostor.  This  curious  reason  for  the 
immunity  of  such  expressions  when  spoken  is 
not,  as  one  might  suppose,  a  mere  humorous 
suggestion,  for  it  has  been  gravely  held  that  it  is 
not  a  slander  to  call  a  successful  tradesman  an 
"infernal  rogue  ";  and  for  analogous  reasons  it  is 
not  libelous  to  call  a  newspaper  "the  most  vul- 
gar, ignorant  and  scurrilous  journal  ever  pub- 
lished," since  that,  it  is  assumed — not  without 
some  reason — will  not  necessarily  diminish  its 
circulation.  To  say  of  a  trader  that  he  is  insol- 
vent, or  of  a  professional  man  that  he  is  wanting 
in  skill,  is  of  course  a  slander ;  but  to  impute  im- 
morality to  either  would  not,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  such  imputation  caused  pecuniary 
loss.  The  words  must  impeach  a  man's  profes- 
sional skill  or  official  conduct.  Thus  it  is  a 
slander  to  say  a  lawyer  "knows  no  more  law'than 
a  cow  ";  but  you  may  call  a  justice  of  the  peace  a 
fool,  ass,  or  blockhead,  with  impunity,  for  no 
special  ability  is  expected  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  such  words  do  not  impeach  his  in- 
tegrity orimpute  corruption. — Forensic  Facts  and 
Fallacies,  by  Sydney  F..  Williams,  barrister  at 
law. 


KEEP  THE  STATE  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 


The  tendency  toward  amplification  of  effects 
from  one  cause  is  something  that  the  average 
legislator  knows  nothing  about.  When  the 
special  delivery  of  letters  was  proposed,  it  was 
not  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
the  collection  of  answers  by  messengers  and  the 
sale  of  delivery  stamps  ,  by  them,  and  even  that 
the  postoffice  should  go  into  a  general  errand 
business.  The  doing  of  these  has  been  advised. 
It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people  to  have  the  govern- 
ment at  least  make  its  own  supplies,  and  it  would 
not  surprise  paper  and  envelope  men  if  Congress 
should  be  asked  to  provide  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  paper  and  envelopes  as  the  government 
uses  and  sells.  The  United  States  has  so  far 
been  pretty  well  restrained  from  intruding  into 
the  province  of  private  enterprise,  and  if  the  first 
attempt  is  made  to  proceed  further,  the  business 
men  of  the  country  will  make  a  desperate  fight  in 
opposition. — Paper  World. 


The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  adopted  enthusiastically  in  many  labora- 
tories when  first  introduced,  but  is  now  said  to 
be  rapidly  losing  ground.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  serious  errors.  The  fact  that  the  mis- 
placement of  a  little  dot  will  turn  a  compara- 
tively harmless  dose  of  medicine  into  one  having 
a  deadly  poisoning  power  bears  strongly  against 
it.  Mr.  Oscar  Oldberg,  a  much  respected  drug- 
gist who  formerly  advocated  the  system,  has  de- 
cided it  to  be  unsuited  to  our  requirments,  and 
this  will  have  much  influence  with  many  people 
who  felt  the  defects  of  the  system  but  did  not 
like  to  reject  it. 

Although  a  statue  has  been  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk  in  Scotland,  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  Defoe  still  waits  for  his 
monument . 


"Tlip  San  i'ranctacaii "  will  be  tlrlivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  Ntate,  or 
country,  for  +"f  .50  a  year.  Sample  .sub- 
scrlption,  tbrec  month*,  for  fifty  < this 


A  Help  to  Good  Digestion. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  W. 
Roberts,  of  England,  discusses  the  effect  of 
liquors,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  on  digestion.  All 
of  them  retard  the  chemical  processes,  but  most 
of  them  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  and 
muscular  contractions.  Distilled  spirits  retard 
the  salivary  or  peptic  digestion  but  slightly  when 
sparingly  used. 

Wines  were  found  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
salivary  digestion.  On  peptic  digestion  all 
wines  exert  a  retarding  influence.  They  stimu- 
late the  glandular  and  muscular  activity  of  the 
stomach.  Effervescent  wines  exert  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  with  the  least  harm  to  digestion. 
When  one's  digestion  is  out  of  order,  every  thing 
goes  awry,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  T.T.  Seals, 
of  Beliaire,  Ohio,  who  had  bad  dyspepsia  for  seven 
years,  the  digestive  apparatus  is  kept  in  apple- 
pie  eating  order  by  Warner's  Tippecanoe,  the 
best  appetite  producer  and  regulator  in  the 
world. 

Tea,  even  in  minute  quantities,  completely 
paralyzes  the  action  of  the  saliva.  The  tannin 
in  strong  tea  is  injurious.  Weak  tea  should  be 
used,  if  at  all.  Strong  coffee  and  cocoa  arc  also 
injurious  if  used  in  excess. —  The  Cosmopolitan . 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street ;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D.' 


Corsets!   Corsets!!  Corsets!!! 

t  rend's  celebrated  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is  the 
sole  agency  for  the  best  corset  factories  in  the 
world. 


THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

TO  THE  INSIRIXG  PI  KIJ4  : 

Notwii  branding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHITE,  President. 

GEO.  H.  WHEATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Com  •  ittee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


ELOCUTION 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 


MRS.  EDNA  SN ELL  POULSON 

Has  removed  to 

No.  916  Hy<le  street. 

Where  she  will  receive  pupils  after  Janua*y  4  h. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -  - 


LESSEE. 


The  I'alace  Hotel  occn  pies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  <>i  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proot.  It  has  Five  Flevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels,  (.nests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPOHTKKS  AND  DEAI.EHS  IN — 

Book  and  >'ews  I'aper,   Hriiin;  Paper, 
Wrapping  I'aper,  Card  Slock,  Straw 
and  Hinders'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street*  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

KKOAIft  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1S&5,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boat*  anil  Trains  will  leave  from  ami 
ar  ive  at  San  Francisio  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


Leave 
San  Franciso. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petikluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.30P.  m 

8.0  a.  m. 

6.IO  p  III. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. '8.00 a.  m.!    Guerneville.    l6.iop.  m.  16.05 p.  |n- 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Vavarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50:  to  Guerneyille,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tihuron  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.?u 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  irM  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3>3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  x*55  P*  m*»  4*°5  P*  m-» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.t  10.05  a-  m«»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  TAU£¥  RAILKOAO. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     <3      v  p.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  V_-/  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8<^>^vA.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Whtrf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pa^s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  f  ide),  at 
Qf\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE.  Lo- 
Gatos,  Wright;.,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
O    O  (~~\    P-    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express :  Mt. 

•  C>  V-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  (~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *3  V-/  anci  intermediate  points. 

X  (~*\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
"^♦V^v^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations, 
dfc  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL^ 
*JP<->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

*    TO  OAKLANS)  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

26. 00,  9,6.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  %i2.oo,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT*45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.0^,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  n.30  A.  M. ;  U12.00, 12*30, 
Hi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  Q.30,  10.45,  II*45  P»  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85-46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H 10.46, 
11. 16,  Hi  1. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
ii. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    IfSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  " 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  LONDON 


H.  m    NEWHALX  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  ("owe  11  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  I.ockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  iiiwl  Kuneral  Director, 

— HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

1  1  <>  E«lily  strict. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
THE  GERMAN  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

For  the  half-year  ending  December  u,  1885,  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  of  THfc.  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared  a  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one  half  (4M)  per  cent  per  annum,  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  and  three  fourths  (3X)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  drposits,  and  payable  on  and  after  the 
isl  day  of  January,  1886.    By  order. 

GF.OKGE  LETTS,  Secretary. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765' Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sic  PROF,  R.  K.  SHIPLEY, 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVEi  and  ahh  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton.  ■ .  . 

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Hay  wards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
"       "      "    t  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

'*  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


arrive 
from 


.  . 40. 10  p . 
. t 10. 10  a. 
. .  .6.  to  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
. . . 6 . 40  p . 
. t 10.40  a. 
...5.4b  p. 
■ ■ 10. 10  a. 
. . tft.40  a. 
. .  .6. 10  p. 
.  .T7.10  p. 
. . 10.40  a. 
... 6. 10  a. 
...3-40  p. 
.  .  1 1 . 10  a. 
. .  9.40  a. 
...5-40  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
. . .6.40  p. 
. .  11 .10  a. 
■ .10. 10  a. 
.  .  *  6 . 00  a . 
.  .t3.40  p. 
•  ?3-40  p- 
. .  .9.40a. 
.  ■  •  5  •  40  p  • 
.  .t7.io  p. 
. t 10. 40  a. 
.  ■  h- io p. 


a  for  mornine. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJi  FRANCISCO "  I>ally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  II  00,  11  30,  12.00,  !2.30, 
1.00,  1.30,200,  ''.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.0O,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— »6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-3°.  '3.30,  *4  00,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *s.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tw.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  Jio,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12. op,  $12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 

9.00,  {9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  tll.30,  I2.00,  I.OO,  2.00, 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o, 7  00, *7.3o,t8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6. go,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Rally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  »6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53,  '8.23, 
*8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5'.23,  '5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— *5.i5,  *5.45 
t6-45,  19.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.eo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37 
7-07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,   11-37.  11-07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  "-37,  l-°7.  1-37.  2  07,  2-37,  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7 
4-37.  S-<>7.  5-37,  6-07,  6-37,  7-°7,  8-o6>  9-°6.  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tlX.32,  II.52 
tl2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  1-52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-32,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— ts. 15,  t5-4S,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t-.<5 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9  '5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  11-15.  "-45 
12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— t5.4s,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t9->5.  9-45,  10.45.  ti2.45,  1.45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45.  t5-i5-  5-45,  t6.is,  6.4s,  t7.is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  .,.,5, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.1s,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  Si.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manaeer. 


T.  II.  UOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I.KAVE 

S.  F. 

<  omiiicii<-iii£  Oct  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6.4o  a  . .  .  . 

8.30  Si  ... . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p   

4.30  p  . . . . 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  .... 

r 

J  San  Mateo.  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

1 

  6.28  a 

....  »8.ioa 
....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 
....   15.02  p 
—    6.08  p 

8.30  a  ....  1 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  1 

r 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
j    Principal  Way  Stations. 

1  J 

....    9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-30  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
*3-3"  P  •  -  ■  •  1 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  •  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

to. 40  a  .  1 

*3-3op  .... 

f Watsonville,  Camp  Good-' 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
]    Soque)  (Camp  Capitola), 
1          and  Santa  Ouz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  I 
♦3.30  p  ...,| 

|  Holh'ster  and  Tres  Pinos. 

I . . . .  *io.o2  a 
1            6.08  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


5,o8  p 


'Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morninp  ;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  Si  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PSSCADRRO  Stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  COMGRBSS  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 


For  Sundays  only. 


Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 


return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticktt  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Good  fruit  knife :    Le  sabre  de  man  fear. 

People  we  must  put  up  with:  Hotel-keepers. 

The  ship  of  state  in  France  is  still  known  as 
the  Grevy  boat. 

Poets  and  philosophers  arc  the  real  thinkers  of 
the  world.  The  mathematician  among  scholars 
is  a  mijre  figure-head. 

Spoiling  a  sale:  Lady  ( trying  on  shoes)— -Is 
that  shoe  A  I,  boy?  Boy  ( new  to  the  business  )— 
No,  mum,  it's  a  three,  an'  tight  for  you  at  :hat. 

A  pertinent  question:  Publishei — There's 
nothing  ails  this  story,  Mr.  Skrawl,  nothing  at 
all— only  it  don't  suit  us.  Strmtvt—TbcB  what 
the  devil  ailsyou? 

Alatter  Georgie  (allowed  for  the  first  time  to 
see  his  two  new  little  sisters,  with  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  fate  of  the  kittens)— "Which  will 
ma  keep?    I  say  that  one." 

A  New  Mexico  man  f»ot  excited  because  a 
waiter  handed  him  a  napkin  the  other  day.  He 
said  he  knew  "when  to  use  a  handkerchief  with- 
out having  no  hints  thrown  out." 

The  latest  discovery  of  .he  medical  writers  is 
that  water  is  fattening,  or  at  least  favors  fullness 
and  roundness  of  the  body.  If  not  effective  after 
the  first  few  doses,  mix  it  with  dried  apples. 

A  hygienic  writer  remarks  that  not  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  nowadays  can  run  a  mile. 
Perhaps  not,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
could  give  our  grandmothers  points  on  runninga 
husband. 

lust  when  the  English  dandy  is  learning  the 
American  formula  of  "Hive  me  a  hoist  with  my 
overcoat,  bob,"  the  New  York  dude  is  practicinp 
the  discarded  Knglishism  of  "Give  me  a  lift  of 
me  top  coat,  me  deah  fellah." 

"What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do,  Jones, 
if  you  were  stung  by  a  hornet?"  asked  Smith, 
who  was  reading  an  article  on  the  treatment  o 
stings.  "Swear,"  replied  Jones,  solemnly.  An  ' 
the  conversation  abruptly  ended. 

Two  young  brothers  may  be  as  devotedly 
tached  to  each  other  as  were  Damon  and  Pyt 
as,  but  you  will  never  hear  of  one  snatching  the 
scuttle  from  the  hand  of  the  other  and  insisting 
upon  going  down  to  the  cellar  to  bring  up  the 
coal. 

We  have  it  on  the  best  authority — from  about 
four  hundred  physicians  in  this  city — that  the 
lady  who  removes  her  hat  at  the  theater  will 
never  be  troubled  with  headache.  As  a  side 
issue,  we  may  add  that  all  the  men  in  the  house 
will  fall  in  love  with  her. 

Afiss  Diffident— Aunty,  you  don't  understand 
Italian,  and  your  applauding  at  the  wrong  time 
attracts  attention  to  you  from  all  over  the 
house.  Miss  Vulgarien  (  sharply) — My  dear,  you 
see  this  new  wrap?  It  cost  $800  to  import. 
What  do  you  think  I  came  here  for? 

During  a  discussion  of  religious  topics,  young 
Brown  said:  "I  tell  you,  that  if  the  other  ani- 
mals do  not  exist  after  death  neither  will  man. 
There  is  no  difference  between  man  and  a  beast." 
And  good  old  Jones  mildly  replied,  "If  anybody 
could  convince  me  of  that,  it  would  be  you, 
Hrown." 

The  body  of  a  man  who  had  drowned  himself 
was  taken  from  the  water  by  a  policeman. 
"Does  anybody  know  any  thing  about  this 
man?"  asked  the  policeman  of  some  urchins 
present.  "We  seed  him  just  as  he  came  up  for 
the  last  time,  but  we  forgot  to  ask  him  what  his 
name  was,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

Said  William  to  Martha:  "But  you  must  re- 
member, my  dear,  that  my  taste  is  better  than 
yours." 

Said  Martha  to  William:  "Undoubtedly, 
when  we  come  to  remember  that  you  married  me 
and  I  married  you." 

And  William  said  not  a  word,  but  seemed  to 
Ix;  thinking. 

A  reasonable  verdict :  Young  Mother  ( ex- 
hibiting baby) — What  do  you  think  of  the  dear 
little  darling,  Major  Barrack?  Major  Barrack 
(truthful,  but  anxious  to  please) — Er — how  old 
is  it?  Young  A/other— Only  three  months. 
Afa/or  Barrack  ( teeing  a  way  out  of  it)— Oh! 
well,  one  can't  expect  very  much,  you  know, 
from  a  baby  only  three  months  old. 

forkins — I'm  going  to  settle  down  and  marry 
a  "rich  girl.  Podgeson — I  wouldn't.  How  much 
better  to  marry  a  poor  girl,  and  then  you  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  providing  her  with  every 
thing,  forkins — Well,  that's  just  where  I'm 
going  to  show  my  unselfish  nature.  I  want  my 
wife  to  have  all  the  joy  of  that  kind  she  can  get 
out  of  life.  I  hate  a  man  who'll  never  give  his 
wife  a  chance! 


Occasionally  the  name  of  a  plant  in  its  adopted 
country  gives  a  tolerablv  accurate  indication  of 
the  region  from  which  it  was  originally  brought. 
But  sometimes  the  name  is  itself  the  cause  of 
curiously  perplexing  surmises  to  the  student  of 
the  distribution  of  plants.  "Bcrgamot  "  is  the 
title  of  a  species  of  pear  much  affected  by  Eu- 
ropean fruit  fanciers.  Many  derive  the  name 
from  that  of  the  town  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy.  Not 
content  with  this,  other  authorities  point  to 
Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  by  far  the  more 
probable  origin  of  the  name,  urging  in  support 
of  their  opinion  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  Cru- 
saders that  the  introduction  of  the  species  into 
Europe  was  due,  and  that  the  fruit  is  still  called 
in  some  parts  of  southern  Europe  the  Syrian 
pear.  The  geographer  Ritter,  many  years  ago, 
looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  gave  a 
very  different  account  of  the  word,  and  his  view 
of  its  derivation  is  the  one  now  most  generally 
accepted.  Near  Angora  a  fine  late-maturing 
pear  was  grown.  It  was  once  held  in  high  es- 
teem in  Constantinople.  It  bore  the  name  Beg- 
Armud,  or  the  "  prince  pear,"  and  the  Crusaders 
brought  both  it  and  its  name  into  Europe. 
Several  other  kinds  of  fruit  haveequally  instruct- 
ive and  interesting  names. 

A  plant  has  been  discovered  in  South  America 
which  possesses  strong  electrical  properties.  On 
breaking  a  twig  a  shock  is  felt,  and  a  compass  is 
affected  at  a  distance  ol  some  feet  from  it.  Birds 
and  insects  carefully  avoid  it. 


PROFITS  IN  THE  PIANO  BUSINESS. 

A  once  weil-known  operatic  singer,  who  is  now 
a  prominent  teacher,  has  called  upon  me  with  a 
story  of  a  grievance  against  one  of  the  leading 
piano  houses,  which  he  threatens  to  ventilate  in 
the  courts.  It  is  the  old  story,  so  familiar  to  in- 
siders in  the  trade,  of  double  prices,  colossal 
commissions,  and  the  not  uncommon  result  of  a 
quarrel  over  the  spoil.  If  the  "public  could  be 
brought  to  believe  how  the  piano  business  is 
conducted,  there  would  be  a  revolution  that 
would  remind  one  of  the  anti-monopoly  agita- 
tions which  now  figure  so  largely  in  our  polit- 
ical economy.  The  old  saw  states  that  there 
nre  tricks  in  all  trades.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  tricks  of  all  worth  the  borrowing  arc  concen- 
trated in  the  piano  business.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  device  which  can  contribute  to  its  profit 
which  is  not  practiced  in  it,  and  a  more  tower- 
ing or  brazen  sham,  or  a  more  successful  one, 
does  not  exist  in  the  ranks  of  modern  trade. 
Wherever  a  family  gathers  about  the  hearth,  the 
piano  isa  necessary  adjunct  offurniture.  It  fig- 
ures in  the  farm-house,  in  the  parlor,  and  on  re- 
mote prairies,  as  prominently  as  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic metropolitan  drawing-room.  It  is  as  in- 
separable a  feature  of  our  civilization  as  a  dress 
suit  or  a  crush  hat.  The  spoil  of  the  piano- 
maker  is  thus  drawn  from  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner, and  from  every  rank  and  class,  in  the  land. 
All,  truly,  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  and  the 
oftencr  he  spreads  it  the  fuller  it  comes  hone. 
In  spite  of  the  army  of  his  employes,  his  im- 
mense buildings,  his  horde  of  rapacious  agents, 
and  other  expenses,  which  competition  necessi- 
tates, the  piano-manufacturer  of  the  present  has 
in  society  such  a  profitable  mine  that  he  might 
quadruple  his  outlay  and  still  find  himself  be- 
coming a  rich  man.  There  is  no  reason  that 
.this  should  be,  except  the  cogent  one  that  the 
multitude  which  renders  it  possible  submit  to 
the  extortion  with  the  apathy  of  ignorance.  A 
couple  of  years  back  I  asked  a  leading  piano- 
manufacturer,  who  was  s|iending  a  fortune 
yearly  in  advertising,  what  he  would  do  if  a 
certain  rival  whom  he  was  running  very  hard 
should  carry  out  his  threat  o(  reducing  his 
rates  twenty-five  per  cent.  "Reduce  mine  sev- 
enty-five," he  replied.  "After  all,  my  wife 
would  only  have  to  wear  smaller  diamonds." 
I  saw  his  wife  at  the  Metropolitan  the  other 
evening,  and  her  jewels  are  as  brilliant  as  ever, 
and  more  numerous. —  To-Dav. 


Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  states  that  nearly  the 
whole  wool  clip  now  comes  to  market  unwashed, 
and  that  out  of  the  320,000,000  pounds  of  domes- 
tic wool  used  there  must  be  25  percent  at  the 
least,  or  80,000,000  pounds,  of  a  %-ery  valuable  oil 
thrown  into  the  rivers  and  wasted.  When  the 
"suint"is refined,  a  thick,  viscous  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  oxidation,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  most  valuable  oil  for  cur- 
riers' use  that  can  be  found. 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


AKTISTS"  DIRECTORY. 


B 


F.  N I  >  E  R .  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,   20  Sutter  street :  room  40. 


B 


L'SH.  NORTON, 
Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


K 


KITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


LrUNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Storkto  1  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell ;  rooms  27,  28. 

TJENNIMAN,  MISS  ELLA  A.. 

*  Studio,  St.  Ann's  Huilding,  cor.  of  Powell  and  Eddy- 
s' reets ;  room  T03. 


R 


OtiERS,  C  A., 
Studio,   6  St-  Ann's  Building. 


^\MISH,  ROBERT, 

'  Porcelain  painter,  with  "The  Famous,"  123  Kearny 
street,  and  207-209  Sutter. 


W 


ANDESFO ROE,  I.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


W 


rUXIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


W 


ILSON.  A.  1.  , 
Studio,  14  Oupont  street ;  room  45. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

—  FOR — 

IIONOM  I.I       t  I  «  KI.AMft    and    SI  l>M;V, 

WITIIOt'T  CHANGE, 

Carrying  L'nited  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

The  ifa  amei  ST.  PA  I  I. 
Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  0/  Steuart  and 

Harrison  streets, 
Saturday  Isnniary  .IOl  h .  al  S  p.  111.. 

Or  immediitely  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

tf^f'For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  1>.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


(HBoe.   :»2  7  Market  street 

Refinery   l*otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKKT..S  \  .  .  President 

J."  6.  SPRECKEMv-V,  -..Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  '\.   Secretary 


AA|P*p  Send  10  icnti  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
llll"  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
tltat  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
ST1NSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  .31.  il 


i».  .1.  KTAI'I.ES,  President, 
vi.riii  i  s  Kl'l.l,,  vice-prealdent. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  I»l  TTOV,  Seeretarj. 

E.  VY.  <  akplstlk.  \ssisi.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  l'RINCII'AL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

a.;,. Baj  obovtJcOo, 

7-J1  Mirk      St  , 
Saa  l'i  Hiu  isro,  Cal. 


Fifty  venrs  licfore 
ilii'-  Public. 
The  besi  Piano  audi 

Pianos 


HIE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


1  j. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 
BARNARD'S  collegses 

16  o'l'sirrrll  street.  Nan  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  liiHtrm-t  ion; 

>J"o  Vac'H  t  i  on:-;. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  ami  advantages  we  offer  with  those  o( 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  <OI.M4.l  LEDtiEK, 

Containing  full  particular-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Cour>c  Send 
fok  a  copy. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

institute: 

FOR  VOUNO  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved 10  I  '£  1  !>  i'.kakv  Stkkkt,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Fn  ebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  5  A.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  l>cst  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  ..17  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  \V.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


THE  BEST 


COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF. 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  w  ith  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Pi-lee 


$•2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  ho« 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


These  Books  are  by 


JESSUP  WHITEHEAD,  I 


* 


The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  he-l  l>ooks  on  C<1 
cry  ever  published, 
to-  -de  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     CTTake  no  other. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOHGK01M9. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  i386.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC   SATURDAY,  JANUARY  nth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SA1URDAV,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  t.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  jid 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  itth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  ist 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2ad 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rales. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  (Company's  General  Office,  Room  74.  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th< 

-•city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  71.,  Jones. street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

Null  I  raiM'iwo  and  New  York. 


CHICAGO, 
of  Michigan  Avenue; 
T.  B.  McGovsrn, 
Agent. 


U.IMIKs: 

LONDON, 
4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 
Eugene  E.  Jones,  • 
Agent. 

ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse : 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrets,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  smalt 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


Watson's  New  & 
complete  Illustr'd 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Indexed,  s  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  pub* 
lished;  xti  sold  by  one  agent  in  one  month.  Canvassers 
wanted  J.  DIXON,  6  Eddy  street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  enterprising  gentlemen  that  constitute  the  Board 
of  Education  generally  keep  stabled,  in  their  rooms  at  the 
City  Hall,  a  new  hobby  or  two,  which  at  their  regular 
meetings  they  trot  out  for  air  and  exercise  till  in  good  con- 
dition and  training  to  be  ridden  rough-shod  over  the  pale 
and  panic-stricken  teachers  of  the  department. 

The  very  latest  is  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the 
school  curriculum.  This  is  not  a  hobby  of  their  own 
raising,  but  has  been  imported,  probably  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  native  stock. 

But  are  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  to  be  taught  to  sew? 
May  the  keen  eye  ot  Sister  Stow  descry  in  this  movement 
the  first  step  toward  the  emancipation  of  woman  from  the 
vile  thralldom  of  button-sewing  and  the  degradation  of 
patching  the  uncouth  garments  of  the  tyrant  man?  Or, 
if  not,  what  will  the  boys  in  the  mixed  schools  be  doing 
while  the  girls  are  being  taught  to  sew?  Will  there  be  a 
male  teacher,  or  perchance  a  member  of  the  board,  pres- 
ent to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  lordly  sex  to  stand  by 
with  hands  in  pockets  and  talk  politics  while  the  damsels 
ply  the  needle,  or  to  declaim  and  read  original  essays  on 
'*  How  my  mother  used  to  do  it,"  "  How  many  twists  my 
first  wife  gave  to  her  button-thread,"  and  kindred  inspir- 
ing themes?  As  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  ris- 
ing generation  to  fill  aright  their  respective  places  in  the 
community,  the  latter  plan  will  no  doubt  be  the  one 
adopted.   

In  any  case  we  see  in  this  scheme  a  chance  for  the 
lady  teachers  to  come  to  the  front  where  they  belong, 
and  to  assert  their  natural  superiority  over  those  male 
school-ma'ams  who  have  so  long  looked  down  contemptu- 
ously on  their  feminine  coadjutors  from  the  isolated 
heights  of  a  fancied  superiority. 

While  the  youngest  and  most  newly  appointed  young 
woman  in  the  eighth  grade  would  be,  both  by  precept  and 
the  most  fascinatingly  graceful  example,  deftly  instructing 
the  young  idea  how  to  sew,  imagine  the  painful  contrast 
in  the  awkward  and  clumsy  efforts  of  the  unpracticed 
seamster. 

(For  of  course  the  men  in  the  department  would  have  to 
bear  a  hand  in  this  business.  Whenever  a  woman  pleads 
her  sex  in  extenuation  of  any  little  shortcoming,  she 
is  met  with  the  knock-down  argument  "If  you  can't  do 
the  work  as  well  as  a  man  could,  step  down  and  give  a 
man  the  place."  And  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Education,  it  will  see  and  act  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  making  this  rule  hit  back.) 

One  can  picture  John  Swett  giving  a  lecture  to  a  nor- 
mal class  on  the  mysteries  of  hemming,  felling,  and 
gathering— for  of  course  he'd  have  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  doing  all  these  things,— and  then,  passing  from 
the  safe  ground  of  theory  to  the  uncertain  footing  of 
practice,  getting  his  thimble  on  the  wrong  finger  and 
threading  his  own  eye  instead  of  the  needle's. 


One  can  fancy  the  conservative  Mr.  James  Denman 
painfully  recalling  the  method  in  which  his  grandmother 
used  to  hold  her  needle  and  pin  her  seam  to  her  side ;  and 
insisting  on  the  work  being  taught  in  just  that  way  and 
no  other;  and  bluff  Joseph  O'Connor  "inspecting"  a  sew- 
ing class,  and,  forgetting  his  gentle  surroundings  and 
feminine  occupation,  giving  vent  to  a  virile  "mouth-fill- 
ing oath"  as  he  pricks  his  fingers. 


And  why  might  not  the  new  departure  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  other  industries — washing,  for  example? 
There  are  basements,  in  all  the  school  buildings,  now 
used  as  hospitals  for  aged  and  crippled  umbrellas,  har- 
bors for  wrecked  lunch-baskets,  or  asylums  for  foundling 
overcoats  abandoned  by  .their  unnatural  owners.  These 
basements  could  be  fitted  up  with  stationary  wash-tubs 
and  utilized  as  laundries. 

If  the  class-teachers  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  instruction  in  this  department,  we  know  of  several 
principals  whom  nature  and  education  have  combined 
to  render,  both  in  manners  and  appearance,  eminently  fit- 
ted to  preside  at  the  wash-tub,  and  whose  employment 
thereat  would  be  in  accord  with  that  "eternal  fitness  of 
things"  which  is  a  part  of  "Heaven's  first  law." 

Aside  from  its  advantages  in  the  future,  the  scheme 
might  be  made  of  immediate  practical  benefit.  By  "tak- 
ing in"  the  soiled  linen  of  the  neighborhood,  each  school 
might  realize  quite  a  respectable  sum  toward  the  furnish- 
ing of  "supplies."  While  thus  practically  illustrating  the 
usually  mythical  legend  "Only  white  labor  employed 
here,"  the  children  would  be  adding  a  chapter  to  Monta- 
gue Leverson's  treatise  on  political  economy,  by  demon- 
strating that  the  most  effective  method  of  putting  a  stop 
to  "Chinese  cheap  hbor"  is  to  supply  its  place. 


If  desired,  a  literary  character  might  be  given  to  this 
exercise,  by  requiring  pupils  to  select  and  repeat  some  ap- 
propriate quotation  from  the  poets.  The  following  sam- 
ple lines*are  jotted  down  as  random  suggestions : 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub." 

"Tub  be  or  not  tub.be!" 
"Oh!  had  I  but  an  angel's  wing 

To  reach  that  far-off  blue." 
"Deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue." 

"All  that's  bright  must  fade." 
"Ring  out,  wild  bells,  ring  out,  ring  out." 

The  well-read  student  will  easily  supplement  these  few 
selections  with  others  equally  suited  to  the  subject. 
These  poetic  sentiments,  feelingly  intoned  to  the  harmoni- 
ous accompaniment  of  the  softly  splashing  suds  and  the 
thunderous  diapason  of  the  combined  rubbing  would 
add  the  esthetic  element  which  rounds  this  ingenious 
scheme  into  completeness.  Its  mere  suggestion  to  a 
board  at  once  practical  and  cultured  will  be  sufficient ;  or 
we  might  elect  a  wash-board  of  education  for  this  special 
department. 

One  of  the  grammarians  of  England  has  set  out  on  the 
patriotic  mission  of  bolstering  up  certain  of  his  country- 
men, and  particularly  countrywomen,  who  indulge  in  the 
seeming  lingual  incongruities  "  those  sort"  and  "these 
kind." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Magna  Charta  secures  to  every 
Englishman  this  and  any  other  freedom  of  speech,  just  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  guarantees  to  the  unfet- 
tered Missourian  the  inalienable  right  of  saying  "those 
molasses,"  and  to  the  eternally  vigilant  Yankee  the  lib- 
erty of  referring  to  "them  potatoes." 

But  while  there  seems  to  be  no  law  against  any  of  these 
harmless  vagaries,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  likewise 
none  compelling  less  truculent  persons  to  refuse  a  base 
and  abject  submission  to  the  exactions  of  a  ruthless  and 
tyrannical  grammar. 

Those  number  of  people  are  small,  even  in  England, 
and  these  body  of  Americans  don't  care  a  rap  what  any 
one  else  says,  anyhow. 

A  traveler  describes  a  wonderful  plant,  which  contains 


suchjstrong  electrical  properties  that  "a  person  breaking 
off  a  twig  of  the  plant  will  experience  a  most  decided 
shock." 

There  is  nothing  marvelous  in  this  statement.  Every 
school-boy  knows  what  a  "decided  shock"  may  be  re- 
ceived by  merely  seeing  another  person  break  off  a  limber 
birch  twig.  And  this  twig  is  gifted  with  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  able  to  give  repeated  shocks  of  a  violent, 
electrifying  nature,  even  after  it  has  become  completely 
dry  and  seasoned.  Traveler's  tales  become  tame  when 
confronted  with  the  experience  of  every-day  home-life. 


The  papers  are  industriously  running  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  goes  in  for  comfort 
in  the  matter  of  shoes,  and  that  when  she  orders  a  pair 
"  she  places  her  foot  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  has  the  shoe- 
maker mark  around  it  with  a  pencil."  This  of  course  in- 
sures the  size  of  the  shoe  corresponding  to  that  of  the  foot. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  Miss  Nightingale  is  a  native  of  either 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis ;  but,  as  she  is  an  Englishwoman,  we 
may  still  feel  justified  in  suspecting  that  the  idea  is  bor- 
rowed from  TJie  "Mikado" — "  to  make  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime."   

The  rural  mind  is,  as  a  rule,  liable  to  be  unduly  sen- 
sitive, and  in  most  country  districts  a  joke  of  even  the 
mildest  caliber  is  a  hazardous  experiment. 

In  the  dearth  of  amusement  in  Genoa,  Nevada,  a  com- 
pany of  enthusiastic  amateurs  essayed  a  series  of  dramatic 
entertainments.  Encouraged  by  success,  they  organized 
a  minstrel  troupe.  On  the  opening  night  the  house  was 
crowded.  In  one  of  the  front  rows  sat  a  Genoese  belle, 
whose  brilliant  auburn  locks  would  have  rejoiced  the 
soul  of  Titian.  But  country  people  are  not  generally,  in 
this  respect,  quite  up  to  Titian ;  and  this  particular  beauty 
was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  fiery  locks,  any  refer- 
ence to  bricks,  carrots,  or  similar  innocent  objects,  being 
construed  into  a  deadly  insult. 

The  performance  was  received  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner, until  the  unlucky  Bones,  availing  himself  of  the 
minstrel's  unquestioned  privilege  of  utilizing  any  joke  not 
dating,  back  beyond  the  era  of  the  cave-man,  remarked 
to  the  tambo,  anent  some  peculiarity— 

"That's  red-hedity  in  your  family,  I  believe." 

The  audience  received  this  sally  as  an  old  friend— all 
but  the  fair  one  with  the  tawny  locks.  She  arose  in  her 
wrath  and  stalked  out,  followed  by  an  alarming  escort  of 
male  relatives,  and  audibly  remarking  as  she  went  that 
"things  were  getting  altogether  too  personal  to  suit  her," 
while  the  masculine  contingent  muttered  their  intention 
to  "see  that  feller  when  the  show  was  over." 

But  they  didn't.  He  concluded  to  go  away  in  a  mod- 
est and  undemonstrative  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  "first 
part."  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  unhappy  youth  was 
secretly  in  love  with  the  offended  damsel.  However,  con- 
sidering that  a  broken  head  would  not  lessen  the  pain 
of  a  broken  heart,  the  next  morning  found  the  wandering 
minstrel  in  Carson,  on  his  way  to  California  and  safety. 
He  is  still  here,  and  told  me  the  story.  But  he  didn't 
seem  to  think  it  was  funny. 


After  the  curtain  had  been  rung  down  on  the  Typical 
Mexicans,  last  Wednesday  night,  a  young  person  quietly 
remarked — 

"  The  principal  difference  between  these  musicians  and 
the  Spanish  Students  is  in  their  fingering." 

"  In  their  fingering?  I  didn't  notice  it,"  said  her  puz- 
zled companion. 

"Why,  yes;  don't  you  remember  each  one  of  them 
wore  on  his  little  finger  an  immense  diamond,  that  glit- 
tered and  flashed  as  he  touched  his  light  guitar?  And 
these  haven't  a  single  ring  among  them." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  the  other,  dreamily;  "the  differ- 
ence, you  mean,  is  in  the  finger-ring." 

At  the  inquest  they  pronounced  it  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  but  it  wasn't;  it  was  concussion  of  the  brain. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LAZARUS  AND  DIVES. 


R Y  HIRAM  IIOVT  RICHMOND. 


I  dreamed  of  a  palace  of  gold, 

I  woke  on  a  pallet  of  straw; 
My  fingers  were  numbed  with  cold, 
liut  never  a  human  tongue  has  told 

The  wonderful  things  1  saw. 

I  saw— and  the  sight  was  my  own — 

The  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
Go  down  to  their  graves  alone — 
With  gasp,  and  totter  and  groan, 

As  helpless  as  at  their  birth. 

They  could  bribe  the  earth  with  their  gains, 

They  could  gather,  and  store  away; 
They  could  harvest  the  heaviest  grains. 
And  tug  and  sweat  with  their  pains; — 

But  they  could  not  purchase  a  day. 
And  the  hours  go  by  and  by, 

And  the  gray  creeps  into  the  gold, 
Hut  they  can  not  stop  if  they  try. 
The  seconds  that  come  and  fly, — 

And  what  can  the  greediest  hold? 

Only  the  rust  of  the  years, 

Only  the  ash  of  the  wood, 
Only  the  doubts  and  fears, 
Only  the  certain  harvest  of  tears, — 

Only  the  drift  of  the  flood. 

And  is  it  well  to  be  poor? 

Yes,  if  only  God  wills. 
I'd  rather  be  Lazarus,  lain  at  the  door, 
With  the  generous  dogs  to  lick  at  the  sore, 

Than  carry  the  wealth  that  kills; — 

The  wealth  that  chokes  up  the  heart, 

And  withers  the  open  hand. 
That  tears  the  man  from  the  beast  apart, 
That  burns  the  conscience  down  to  a  smart, 

And  hastens  the  run  of  the  sand. 

Contentment  is  better  than  wealth, 

And  love  than  the  light  of  a  throne; 
For  gold  can  never  purchase  health, 
And  the  hand  of  disease  with  steady  stealth 
Reaps  what  excess  has  sown. 


THE  LIFE  THAT  WAS  GIVEN  FOR  MINE. 

BY  COUNT  CHAPOLSKY. 


[Copyrighted,  1885.] 

Not  many  days  ago  a  very  charming  lady  here  in  New 
York  said  to  me  : 

"Count  Chapolsky,  will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you, 
so  young,  do  not  marry?" 

"Madame,"  I  replied,  "that  question  would  involve  an 
answer  too  long  for  the  few  moments  your  gracious  good- 
ness can  allow  me  this  evening;  but  I  will  write  it  for  you 
to  read.  It  will  be  easier  for  me  than  to  speak  of  some- 
what that  pierces  my  soul." 

It  all  happened  some  years  since. 

The  Princess  Lirmontoff— the  widow  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  to  whom  she  had  been  wedded 
in  her  sixteenth  year — was  twenty-four.  I  was  twenty- 
five,  and  we  were  betrothed;  in  three  months  we  were 
to  be  married. 

The  Princess  was  of  noble  blood,  and  although  brilliant, 
vivacious,  full  of  wonderful  talent,  and  keenly  alive  to  all 
the  new  thoughts  and  new  movements  of  the  day,  her  sym- 
pathies were  strictly  orthodox,  and  untinged  by  the  sus- 
picion even  of  socialistic  or  revolutionary  tendencies. 

Not  so,  I. 

My  student-days  were  not  far  behind  me  when  I  had 
sung  with  abandon  the  well-known  song,  "No  God,  no 
Tzar !"  And  at  best  this  sentiment  had  somewhat  modi- 
fied. I  was  most  positively  identified  with  revolutionary 
doctrines. 

In  point  of  fact,  on  the  very  night  on  which  my  little 
history  opens,  I  was  hurrying  from  a  meeting  in  an  ob- 
scure street,  where  I  had  been  intrusted  with  certain 
papers,  with  which  I  was  in  the  course  of  two  days  to 
leave  for  a  city  in  Germany. 

The  little  packet,  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  noble 
aspirations  of  a  handful  of  men  who  loved  their  fellow- 
men  only  too  well,  and  their  country  with  a  desperation 
that  was  sworn  to  pierce  the  cloud  of  political  and  auto- 
cratic tyranny  that  overwhelmed  it,  even  though  it  should 
need  bullets  to  part  the  vapor — the  little  packet  reposed 
in  the  inner  pocket  of  my  vest,  as,  rushing  along  on  foot 
(for  I  saw  no  cab  within  hail),  I  made  good  speed  for  the 
house  of  the  Princess  Lirmontoff. 

It  was  a  Tuesday  night,  and  a  little  fete  awaited  my 
coming. 

The  Princess  was  one  of  those  women  one  meets  now 
and  again — the  favorites  of  the  gods.  Endowed  with 
beauty  of  a  fascinating  type — youth,  health  and  strength; 
appreciation  and  generosity,  intellect  and  reticence,  also 
genius — for  Valeria  (her  baptismal  name)  was  a  writer  of 
no  mean  order;  a  little  artist — "very  diminutive"  she 
called  herself;  a  musician;  but  above  all  a  sculptor. 
The  moist  clay  yielded  to  her  small  fingers  as  to  the  ten 
fairy  wands  of  a  magician.  And  it  was  to  invite  a  few 
choice  friends  to  a  first  view  of  her  latest  work,  still  in 
the  clay,  that  the  fete  had  been  made. 

I  reached  the  hotel,  rushed  in,  was  soon  beside  her. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  gaily,  "it  is  for  this  truant  that  my  cur- 


tain waits.  What,"  she  adds,  in  a  lowered  tone,  "has 
kept  you  until  so  late?" 

"Do  you  not  remember  our  meeting,  Valeria?"  I  cry, 
with  repressed  excitement,  as  I  touch  the  precious  packet; 
"I  have  the  dispatches  here,  and  in  two  days  I  start  for 
Vienna." 

"What!"  she  cries,  "so  soon?  And,  too,  you  appear 
happy — happy  at  quitting  me." 

"No,"  I  exclaim;  "would  that  I  could  persuade  you  to 
co  with  me.  But  shall  I  not  be  the  worthier  of  you  if  I 
dare  and  do  aught  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen,  Va- 
leria, my  darling?"  I  venture  to  touch  the  hanging 
sleeve  of  her  white  robe,  to  finger  impetuously  the  fine 
and  silvery  fur  that  borders  it.  "Bid  me  to  stay  and  I 
will  stay,  and  the  fire  yonder  burns  the  packet!" 

"No,  no;  I  would  not  say  that  to  thee  for  worlds." 

Our  further  talk  together  is  interrupted  by  the  advent 
of  some  even  tardier  guests  than  I,  and  presently  the 
moment  arrives  for  the  vail  of  damp  cloth  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  the  work  that  we  have  been  asked  to  pass  our 
opinions  on. 

With  a  deft  hand  the  Princess  removes  the  barrier,  and 
her  "  Fame"  stands  revealed  to  our  gaze. 

It  is  a  life-size  figure,  buoyant  and  free  in  pose,  the 
trumpet  in  the  strong,  outstretched  right  hand,  the  laurels 
encircling  the  beautiful  brow;  but  there  is  sadness  in  it 
for  all — the  same  species  of  melancholy  that  is  painted 
on  the  face  of  the  artist  as  she  stands  beside  her  work, 
her  large,  fine  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face. 

"Fame  has  its  meed  of  sorrow,  then,  Princess?"  says 
young  Marenski  the  poet,  as  he  glances  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"What  has  not  its  alter  ego  of  expiation?"  answered 
she,  with  a  quaint  smile.  "But  come,  mes  amis,  some 
tea  will  give  you  voice  for  your  reviews  of  my  lady  Fame. 
Petrof,  tea,  if  you  will !" 

Presently  Petrof,  who  has  disappeared  at  his  mistress's 
word  of  command,  returns  to  the  salon,  his  ruddy  coun- 
tenance blanched  with  terror,  his  knees  trembling,  his 
lips  seemingly  paralyzed. 

"Well,  my  good  Petrof;  well?"  queries  the  Princess. 

"Highness,  O  Highness !" 

"Well,  well,"  I  interposed,  impatiently,  "speak,  man, 
what  is  it?" 

"Highness,"  whispers  Petrof,  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  crossing  himself  with  fervor,  "the  police  are  in  the 
court-yard;  they  demand  entrance;  they  follow  me  even 
now." 

A  perceptible  shudder  attacks  the  assembled  guests, 
who  have  by  this  time  crowded  about  their  hostess  and 
the  cowering  servant. 

"Oh,  the  police !  And  is  that  all,  my  good  Petrof? 
To  your  feet,  and  prepare  to  receive  these  gentry  in  civil 
fashion !" 

Princess  Lirmontoff  laughs  a  high  and  silvery  note; 
she  turns  to  the  piano,  and  strikes  a  few  bars  of  a  popu- 
lar French  opera  then  in  vogue ;  and  in  two  minutes  the 
infection  of  her  naive  and  wonderful  diplomacy  has 
caught. 

Marenski,  humming  the  air,  takes  a  few  waltzing  steps, 
and  others  follow  his  example.  Now  every  one  in  the 
salon  is  dancing  save  me.  I  bend  above  her  where  she 
sits. 

"Valeria,"  I  whisper. 

"The  packet!"  she  murmurs,  under  her  breath,  as 
faster  and  faster  fly  her  fingers  over  the  key-board ;  "give 
it  to  me,  Alexis." 

"Aha,  it  is  I  for  whom  they  have  come! — the  hounds. 
And  you  think  I  will  give  up  danger  into  your  keeping, 
Valeria?"  I  reproached  her  as  much  with  the  agony  of 
love  in  my  eyes  as  in  my  tone. 

"If  you  love  me,"  cried  she,  raising  her  eyes  to  mine  in 
unmistakable  though  silent  language  as  she  plays  a  faster 
and  more  furious  measure,  "give  me  the  packet;  quick, 
for  God's  sake !  Thrust  it  quickly  into  the  bosom  of  my 
dress." 

Did  I  obey?  Oh  no,  no;  rather,  I  put  my  hand 
upon  it  to  insure  its  remaining. 

Continuing  with  one  hand  the  merry  tempo  di  valsia, 
my  brave  love  wrested  my  treasure  from  me,  and  in  an- 
other instant  it  was  out  of  my  reach. 

Simultaneously,  also,  she  ceased  playing.  There 
were  heayy  footsteps  without. 

"Mes  amis,"  exclaims  the  Princess,  surveying  her 
statue  with  critical  eyes  as  she  picks  up  a  modeling  tool 
from  the  tray  at  hand.  "Marenski,  you  are  sure-sighted. 
Surely  I  am  not  wrong,  that  drapery  about  the  left  hip  is 
too  scanty  in  the  folds  !" 

"Right,  Princess." 

She  mounts  her  little  ladder  a  step  or  two,  and  her 
strong  little  hands  make,  a  gap  in  the  drapery  of  the 
Fame. 

"Tiens,  that  goes  better,  does  it  not?" 

Valeria's  back  is  turned  to  us  all.  She  bends  over  her 
work,  and  with  a  movement  of  infinite  dexterity  the 
packet  is  torn  from  its  hiding-place  and  imbedded  10  the 
yielding  clay.  The  break  is  hidden,  the  last  touch  is 
given  by  those  trembling,  noble  little  fingers;  symmetry  is 
restored,  as — 

The  police  enter  the  salon. 

"Messieurs"  (the  Princess  Lirmontoff  bows  with  in- 
quiring and  haughty  gravity  to  these  officials,  from  her 


height  on  the  ladder,  as  she  dips  her  hands  in  a  bowl  of 
water  held  by  the  agitated  Petrof),  "what  can  I  do  for 

you  ?" 

"Princess,  we  are  under  orders  to  search  your  house." 

"To-night?" 

"To-night,  Princess." 

"Petrof,  hand  these  keys  to  monsieur,  and  light  him 
through  the  rooms." 

There  is  not  mere  nobility  in  her  diction  and  her  mo- 
tives, there  is  majesty.  Had  I  not  loved  her  with  a  love 
beyond  words  before,  this  night  would  have  doubled  all 
my  sum. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  small  procession  once  again 
invaded  the  salon. 

"Well,  monsieur,  have  you  aught  to  recommend?" 
the  Princess  inquires. 

"Nothing,  niadame  "   The  fellow  hesitates. 

"Then  "   Valeria's  eyes  glance  toward  the  exit. 

"Except,  Princess,  you  have  a  guest  here  this  evening 
— the  Count  Alexis  Chapolsky  I" 

I  step  forward. 

A  white  paper,  bearing  the  imperial  seal,  flutters  from 
his  pocket. 

"I  arrest  you,  Count  Chapolsky;  resistarRtfc" is;  use- 
less." 

He  summoned  his  half-dozen  aids.  There  are  twenty 
more  below. 

"For  what?"  Valeria  asks,  in  a  low,  suppressed  tone. 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  the  sole  reply,  and  a  second 
flutter  of  the  white  paper. 

I  turn  to  her.  In  my  unhappy  country  what  did  this 
mean  through  which  she  and  I  were  now  living? 
Eternal  death — eternal  separation;  a  prison  that  was 
devised  in  hell;  and  after  ? — Siberia. 

With  one  mad  outburst  of  all  that  was  pent  up  within 
me,  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

It  was  the  last  time ;  and  then  I  went  with  them. 


Instead  of  being  afforded  the  questionable  advantages 
of  an  "examination"  before  the  procurator,  as  is  usual,  I 
was  at  once  cast  into  prison.  Having  been  permitted 
(semi-officially,  however)  to  deny  the  charge  brought 
against  me,  viz.,  "Complicity  in  a  fresh  plot  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Czar,"  I  was  allowed  what  is  technically 
termed  "time  for  reflection."  "Reflection  I"  "time  I" 
the  factors  that  have  driven  many  a  man  in  like  cir- 
cumstances to  raving  madness  or  driveling  idiocy. 

For  upward  of  three  months  I  remained  in  my  narrow 
cell.  Through  a  lofty  aperture  there  pierced  a  ray  of 
light,  making  of  darkness  a  more  somber  reality.  I  had 
no  book,  no  pen,  no  pencil,  not  a  scrap  of  paper;  nor 
could  I  have  but  rarely  seen  to  use  them  had  they  been 
mine.  Twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  my  jailer  brought 
my  food — black  bread,  water,  and  twice  a  week  salt 
fish.  He  never  spoke,  save  on  his  first  visitation,  when 
he  distinctly  informed  me  that  speech  with  him  was  for- 
bidden, under  penalty  of  severer  fate  than  that  I  at  pres- 
ent enjoyed. 

Three  months !  O  Valeria,  what  kept  me  a  reasona- 
ble being  during  those  hours  of  unutterable  anguish? 
What,  when  my  brain  spun  with  the  fantasies  born  of  its 
misery,  and  reeled  with  false  imaginations,  and  tottered 
at  the  thought  of  thy  possible  sufferings  for  my  sake,  in 
my  unhappy  and  unworthy  cause — what  kept  me  sane  ? 
Beloved,  thy  one  word,  whispered  in  my  ear  when  I 
last  held  thee  to  my  heart,  thy  one  farewell — "Hope."  . 

So,  nearly  as  I  could  calculate,  in  the  second  week  of 
my  fourth  month  I  heard  approaching  footsteps  at  an 
unwonted  hour.  Presently  the  sheeted  iron  outer  door 
opened,  the  jailer's  lantern  cast  its  glimmer  through  the 
gratings  of  my  inner  barrier.  I  glanced  up,  I  rose  with 
outstretched  arms,  I  uttered  a  cry.  Valeria  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  those  bars — Valeria,  trying  to  smile  through 
films  of  tears. 

"  Five  minutes,  madame ;  and  my  orders  are  strict — no 
speech  on  either  side." 

So,  after  an  eternity  of  longing,  a  cycle  of  separation, 
my  love  and  I  could  look  at  each  other.  It  was  much. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  raised  her  streaming 
eyes  heavenward.  Her  gloves  were  off.  I  saw  the  sparkle 
of  the  jewel  I  had  placed  there  on  her  finger;  and  as  she 
swiftly  turned  her  palm  toward  me  I  beheld  printed  upon 
its  rosiness,  in  ink,  an  anchor !  Our  eyes  met — I  had  read 
her  sign.  With  courage  and  coolness,  not  awaiting  the 
summons,  she  turned  from  me — drew  on  her  furred  mit- 
tens with  a  smile  of  angelic  sweetness  as  the  iron  door 
swung  to,  shutting  this  vision  from  me. 

Black  bread  was  sweet  that  night;  water  was  wine; 
Valeria  was  free.  Valeria  was  not  "suspected,"  and  what 
power,  what  witchery  had  she  employed  to  obtain  so  un- 
precedented a  favor?  My  brain,  stupefied  with  its  unac- 
customed happiness,  refused  to  work.    I  slept. 

A  week  passed  away.  I  had  attempted  speech  with  the 
jailer,  but  this  was  as  summarily  put  a  stop  to  as  previous- 
ly. I  could  but  wait,  seeing  ever  before  me  that  little 
rosy  palm  with  the  anchor  painted  on  its  beauty. 

On  the  tenth  day  she  came  again.  Again — unspeak- 
able blessing! — I  could  look  at  her;  ay,  feast  my  sight 
upon  her,  between  whom  and  my  aching  arms  twelve  iron 
bars  stood  up,  impassable  spikes.  She  seemed  to  me  to 
wear  a  more  cheerful  expression,  although  at  the  same 
time  I  observed  that  Dimitri,  the  jailer,  appeared  if  pos- 
sible more  watchful  than  on  her  first  visit. 
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Valeria  did  not  remove  her  gloves,  but  she  contrived  to 
call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  wore  a  small  golden 
anchor.  I  was  then  still  to  "hope,"  and  more  tangibly 
than  before. 

With  the  superlative  diplomacy  of  some  rare  women, 
she  quitted  me  two  minutes  before  the  allotted  five  per- 
mitted to  us,  and  she  forbore  to  glance  back  as  she 
went. 

In  seven  days  she  returned  again.  I  was  almost  happy. 
New  draughts  of  life  I  drank  in  from  her  presence. 

"  One  word  is  allowed  to  madame;  one  word  is  allowed 
to  the  prisoner;"  and  Dimitri  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  the 
better  to  comprehend  this  remarkable  conversation,  like- 
wise holding  therein  a  pencil  and  note-book. 

"  Hope,"  murmured  Valeria. 

"  Hope,"  wrote  Dimitri,  eagerly,  in  his  little  volume. 
"  Beloved,"  I  whispered,  beside  myself. 
"  Beloved,"  wrote  the  jailer,  rapidly. 
And  then  she  hurried  away. 

During  a  period  of  three  months  more  the  visits  of  the 
Princess  Lirmontoff  continued  at  greater  or  less  intervals. 
At  times  we  were  allowed  a  few  words,  at  others  silence 
was  d  *  j  ined.  To  whose  influence  did  she  owe  these 
favors?  Alas !  I  knew  not  then.  Sometimes  I  was  ren- 
dered crazy  by  them,  and  almost  wished  I  could  not  see 
her.  That  she  should  ever  have  learned  through  me,  the 
man  who  worshiped  her,  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
"prison"  and  "jailer"  maddened  me  beyond  description. 

We  were  allowed  conversation — always  through  the 
bars — on  three  subjects  only,  duly  rehearsed  at  each  visit 
by  Dimitri,  who  stood  leaning,  lantern  in  hand,  against 
the  gateway,  ready  as  a  hound,  sly  as  a  lynx.  These  sub- 
jects were  art,  food,  and  clothes — timely  topics,  truly,  for 
persons  in  our  relative  positions. 

Valeria  told  me  of  her  work ;  of  how  in  these  works  she 
had  turned  her  attention  to  modeling  in  a  new  sort  of 
prepared  wax— pliant,  soft,  and  yet  not  brittle;  that  her 
success  in  portraits  had  been  great;  that  the  "Fame" 
was  being  put  into  marble  in  time  for  the  coming  exhibi- 
tion— oh,  a  thousand  things,  and  nothings  that  made  me 
cheerful  even  in  that  noisome  spot.  We  spoke  of  the 
white  bread  of  Moscow,  and  the  fashion  of  her  gowns, 
and  all  such  trivialities — duly  chronicled  by  Dimitri,  with 
his  pencil.  But  what  was  all  this  to  the  tumult  of  delight 
that  filled  my  soul  at  sight  of  her,  at  sound  of  her  voice? 
As  a  thirsty  desert  I  drank  in  the  dew  of  her  beneficent 
presence,  and  relied  on  the  little  anchor  that  she  always 
wore. 

Then  there  came  ten  days  of  absence ;  and  on  the 
eleventh  Dimitri,  with  that  slow  prosaic  tone  of  his,  read 
me  the  official  order  for  my  removal  to  the  fortress  at  St. 
Petersburg!  Then  I  knew  that  my  fate  was  sealed;  that 
Valeria's  influence  had  failed:  that  the  anchor  of  our 
hope  had  been  lost  in  a  bottomless  sea.  Well,  I  should 
be  removed  at  night,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Had  I 
aught  to  say  ?  for  the  first  time,  I  was  asked.  No,  I  had 
nothing  to  say. 

To-morrow  came,  and  with  it  Valeria  !  Yes,  she  was 
very  pale — more  so  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  with  one  another,  but  still  she  wore 
that  tiny  anchor  at  her  girdle ! 

"Ten  minutes  to-day,  madame  \" 

"And  I  am  allowed  to  speak  with  you,  Dimitri  ?"  in- 
quires the  Princess,  endeavoring  to  compose  her  trem- 
bling hands. 

"It  is  not  forbidden,"  Dimitri  shrugs. 

"Ah?  So,  permitted.  Dimitri,  the  Count  quits  here 
to-morrow  night.  It  is  bitterly  cold.  If  I  send  to  you — 
to  you,  you  comprehend,  Dimitri? — a  furred  garment  for 
him,  is  it  allowed  ?  You  will  give  it  to  him  before  he 
leaves  here,  you  will — Dimitri  ?  In  her  ferverish  anxiety, 
in  twisting  her  hands  together  a  richly-gemmed  bracelet 
rattles  to  the  ground;  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  fringes 
of  her  gown.  There  is  much  noise  of  it  on  the  stone 
flooring  ere  the  Princess  and  Dimitri  together  can  disen- 
gage the  jewel  from  where  it  has  caught.  During  this — 
swiftly,  in  French,  between  her  Russian  exclamations  to 
the  jailer — I  catch  these  words:  "Rip  the  lining  of  the 
garment.    Be  careful.    Do  not  despair." 

"And  then,  with  a  graceful  motion  of  dissent,  the  Prin- 
cess Lirmontoff  refused  to  receive  the  now  disentangled 
bracelet,  and  bestows  it  upon  Dimitri.  Does  he  decline? 
No.  He  lives  by  what  he  accepts — and  how  well,  too. 
But  he  relaxes  not  a  whit — that  might  cost  M.  Dimitri  his 
round  head.  He  hastens  to  record  the  accident,  barring 
its  finale,  and  tersely  remarks  : 

"The  time  allowed  is  expired,"  as  he  holds  the  time- 
piece in  his  hand.  I  watched  her  fade  from  my  sight.  I  sat 
down  on  the  stones,  and  stretched  forth  my  hands  through 
the  grating,  to  rest  upon  the  places  where  her  -feet  had 
stood.  I  remained  there  for  many  hours.  So  Dimitri 
found  me  when  he  came  at  night  with  my  supper;  ah, 
and  with  somewhat  else  also — the  furred  garment,  of 
which  the  Princess  had  spoken  to  him. 

A  powerful  bribe  had  probably  supplemented  the 
bracelet,  for  Dimitri,  although  he  made  great  efforts  at 
shaking  and  beating  the  garment,  turning  the  pockets  in- 
side out,  etc.,  still  gave  it  to  me,  and  left  me. 

I  clasped  it  to  my  heart ;  I  kissed  it ;  I  buried  my  face 
in  the  warm  skins,  for  I  knew  hers  had  been  pressed 
there  earlier !  It  was  perfectly  dark  by  this  time,  so  I  ate 
my  bread  and  drank  a  mouthful  of  the  nauseous  water.  I 


then  went  to  work.  I,  with  my  finger  nails  grown  long 
by  months  of  neglect,  picked  at  the  threads  I  could  not 
see ;  I  bit  them  with  my  teeth ;  I  snapped  them  in  twain, 
laughing  softly  as  I  toiled.  I  was  "careful,"  as  she  had 
bidden  me  be;  and  at  last,  in  the  padding  of  the  shoul- 
der, I  felt  a  soft  roll.  I  drew  it  forth;  fingered  it;  a  bit  of 
paper  seemed  to  flutter  from  within  to  the  floor ;  I  groped 
for  it  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  found  it — thrust  it  next 
my  heart.  Again  I  fingered  this  curiously  feeling  roll. 
What  was  it  ?  Aha !  I  could  distinguish  with  a  touch 
grown  keen  that  it  was  some  sort  of  singular  mask!  And 
for  the  rest  I  must  wait  until  that  pale  ray  of  light  should 
visit  me  in  the  morning.  One  thing  I  could  do — gather 
together  the  lining  I  had  taken  out,  and,  tearing  a  hole  in 
my  miserable  mattress,  tuck  it  in  and  under  the  thin  wisps 
of  moldy  straw.  Then  to  await,  to  hail,  to  bless, 
to  invoke  the  dawn,  by  the  first  faint  glimmer  to 
decipher  Valeria's  writing  on  the  scrap  of  paper,  and 
these  words:  "The  other  side  of  the  garment,  revealed 
by  your  tearing  out  the  outer  lining,  is  a  fac-simile  of  Di- 
mitri's  cloak.  I  made  it.  The  mask  is  his  double.  I  made  it. 
Wear  the  garment ;  conceal  the  mask  in  the  inner  pocket, 
which  you  will  find.  As  you  will  cross  the  street  by  the  corner 
of  St.  Isaac's  church  a  melee  will  occur ;  throw  yourself  upon 
the  ground  as  if  shot.  Contrive  in  the  darkness  to  turn  your 
cloak;  adjust  your  mask;  a  cap,  the  like  of  Dimitri's, 
will  be  thrown  to  you ;  put  it  on ;  mix  with  the  officials 
and  the  three  prisoners  who  leave  the  prison  with  you. 
Then  make  for  the  prison,  as  if  to  give  the  alarm. 
Double  on  your  own  steps;  cross  the  corner,  into  the 
church,  by  the  portico;  leave  it  by  the  transept  west.  A 
friend  will  meet  you  at  the  portal.  Yours,  till  death, 
Valeria." 

That  last  day  passed  away  as  usual,  only  to  me  more 
slowly.  Eight  o'clock  arrived,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
transfer  to  the  railway  station,  whence  a  special  train 
would  convey  us  to  the  capital  and  the  fortress.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  as  I  crossed  that  threshold  my  body 
trembled?  that,  as  guarded  by  twenty  officials,  under  an 
escort  of  troops,  although  not  manacled,  as  were  two  of 
my  confreres  who  had  already  undergone  their  so-called 
"trial,"  my  whole  frame  tingled  with  the  terrible  excite- 
ments of  the  situation?  We  neared  the  corner  by  St. 
Isaac's  church,  marching  slowly ;  a  few  more  steps,  when 
a  carriage  with  liveried  servants  dashed  around  the  cor- 
ner.   In  the  flickering  lamplight  I  recognized  at  once  the 

liveries  of  the  Prince  O  ,  a  devoted  servant  of  the 

government,  and  for  a  long  time  a  persistent  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Valeria.  A  moment  more  and  the  report  of 
a  pistol  flashed  upon  the  hearing.  The  spirited  horses 
sprang,  reared,  tore  madly  around  the  corner,  were  pulled 
to  their  haunches,  and  

Obeying  Valeria's  letter  of  instructions  implicity  was, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  only  possible,  but  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds  merely.   From  the  window  of  Prince 

O  's  carriage,  amid  the  clash  of  bayonets,  the  vail  of 

smoke,  the  screams  of  women  and  the  shouts  of  men,  a 
white  hand  threw  to  me  the  promised  cap;  I  caught  it, 
and  set  it  upon  my  head.    I  rose,  as  if  stunned,  slowly. 

"  Ha!  Dimitri,"  grinned  one  of  the  officials,  "  you  out 
to-night?  Where  is  your  pet  bird,  then,  the  Count 
Chapolsky? " 

"  Never  fear,"  answered  I,  boldly,  "  I  will  attend  to 
him.    Yonder  he  is  ! " 

Pretending  to  see  an  imaginary  self  in  the  dim  distance, 
I  pushed  on.  To  gain  the  door  of  Prince  O  's  car- 
riage I  would  have  imperiled  more,  much  more  than  life. 
I  did  gain  it.  I  drew  aside  the  silken  curtain ;  I  beheld — 
Valeria,  pale,  with  blood  streaming  from  a  wound  in  her 
side. 

"  Valeria !  "  gasped  1 ;  "  Valeria !" 

"Alexis,  for  my  sake,  fly,  fly ! "  she  murmured. 

"  But  you  ■"   I  quiver  as  I  touch  the  blood  on  her 

robe. 

"  I  am  dying — dead — for.  thee,  for  thee.  For  my 
sake,  if  you  love  me,  go ! " 

My  brain  on  fire,  I  turn,  and  almost  blindly  follow  the 
direction  given  me.  At  the  west  transept  door  I  find  a 
friend.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  am  out  of  danger;  in  an 
hour  I  am  en  route  for  France. 

Before  learning  the  fate  of  the  woman  I  loved?  No. 

The  Princess  Lirmontoff,  during  the  third  month  of  my 

imprisonment,  had  become  the  wife  of  Prince  O  .  By 

this,  the  only  possible  means  open  to  her,  she  had  gained 
admission  to  me;  this  was  her  price  for  her  hand.  To 
save  me  from  the  fate  that  awaited  me — a  life-long  dun- 
geon in  the  Fortress  of  St.  Petersburg  or  the  bagnios  of  Si- 
beria, whichever  her  husband  might  use  his  influence  for, 
she  had  planned  this  singular  method  of  escape. 


The  humming  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  so  often 
heard,  is  generally  considered  to  be  caused  by  the  wind. 
Mr.  R.  W.  McBride,  of  Waterloo,  Indiana,  who  specially 
studied  the  matter  for  several  years,  on  his  private  wire, 
which  had  a  strong  gift  of  humming,  is  satisfied  that  the 
wind  is  not  the  agent,  for  he  found  the  sound  more  likely 
to  be  heard  on  a  dry,  clear,  cool  and  calm  evening  than 
at  any  other  time.  He  is  also  convinced  that  the  sound 
is  not  produced  by  electricity,  for  he  could  detect  no  signs 
of  that  agent  when  the  humming  was  going  on,  while  at 
times  when  the  wire  was  evidently  charged  there  was  no 
sound. 


A  woman  without  a  laugh  in  her  is  the  greatest  bore  in 
existence. — Thackeray. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  AMUSES  ITSELF. 


BY  ADLEY  H.  CUMMINS. 


The  man  who  makes  the  world  laugh  may  not  be  one 
of  its  heroes,  but  he  is  certainly  its  benefactor.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  are  endowed  with  a  sort  of  callousness 
to  the  immense  tragedy  of  life  and  death  with  which  we 
are  so  intimately  concerned.  The  human  race  is  like  a 
gigantic  army  which  presses  on  remorselessly,  giving  but 
the  tribute  of  a  sigh  to  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside  or  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict.  We  must  be  amused.  It  is  not 
alone  the  highest  form  of  animal  life  here  which  demands 
amusement.  The  inferior  animals  exhibit  a  mighty  love 
of  life,  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  it.  They  frisk,  they  play, 
they  gambol;  but  the  most  sinister  fact  in  connection  with 
it  is,  that  they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  the  better  just  in 
the  ratio  that  they  are  divorced  from  association  with 
their  self-elected  friend  and  "protector,"  man. 

A  very  general  impression  prevails  that  humor  is  dying 
out ;  that  the  stress  of  business  and  the  devotion  of  men 
to  the  serious  cares  of  life,  in  this  intensely  practical  and 
materialistic  age,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  that 
is  jocund  and  gay.  But  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The 
rough  and  heartless  jests,  the  practical  jokes,  and  the 
roaring  hilarity  of  the  olden  times  are  nearly  gone.  The 
coarse  buffoonery  and  rough  frolics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  not  now  considered  commeil  faut,  butgayety 
and  humor  are  not  fated  until  joy  shall  die.  The  world 
has  confessedly  been  turned  into  a  vast  counting-room  and 
machine-shop,  but  the  love  of  cheeriness  and  gayety  is 
not  obsolete. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  a  foreigner  who  lands 
here  is  the  dearth  of  holidays,  and  yet,  no  truer  word  was 
ever  said  than  this,  that  "the  Americans  are  the  greatest 
holiday-makers  of  the  age  :  rich  and  poor  alike,  when  op- 
portunity serves  them,  seek  large  and  varied  repose — not 
by  hallooing  in  the  streets,  not  by  crowding  into  murder- 
ous congestions  in  some  particular  spot,  but  by  dispersing 
over  the  whole  planet. "  In  other  words,  every  man  makes 
his  own  holiday.  There  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  plan— there  is  surely  more  spontaneity  in  it. 

Then,  again,  modern  wit  has  advanced  from  the  blud- 
geon to  the  rapier  period.  That  form  which  is  good- 
humored,  provoking  but  a  smile  instead  of  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, now  takes  the  highest  rank.  We  are  merry  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  it  is  the  best.  A  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal 
says,  "No  people  enjoy  the  absurd  more  than  the  Amer- 
icans, and  yet  they  laugh  less  than  the  English." 

Boisterous  dinner-parties,  with  an  intoxicating  finale, 
are  no  longer  considered  "good  form."  In  this  very  pub- 
lication, lately,  an  interesting  illustration  of  how  people 
in  England  amused  themselves  a  century  or  so  ago  ap- 
peared, in  the  shape  of  a  fac-simile  of  a  drinking-song, 
topped  by  a  quaint  old  engraving,  entitled  "The  Power 
of  Drink."  It  represents  a  drinking-bout :  all  are  sitting 
around,  in  various  stages  of  intoxication,  while  one,  re- 
duced to  stupid  imbecility,  falls  under  the  table,  pulling 
down  upon  his  dishonored  head  a  bowl  of  the  liquid  fire 
which  had  already  turned  it.  In  those  days  this  was  con- 
sidered very  gay  and  debonair,  but  now  you  can  not  look 
at  it  without  a  pang,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  And 
yet  that  was  only  two  lives  ago. 

Races,  cafes,  chantants,  theaters,  and  athletic  games 
are  still,  and  probably  always  will  be,  popular.  Scenic 
and  dramatic  representations  are  capable  of  almost  infi- 
nite refinement.  No  race  ever  made  amusement  so  seri- 
ous a  pursuit  as  did  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Hellas;  the 
very  methods  of  reckoning  time  were  taken  from  their 
games.  No  modern  ever  expired  for  joy  because  his  son 
had  won  an  agonistic  prize,  as  did  an  ancient  Greek;  no 
people  ever  before  or  since  stopped  to  play  while  the 
fierce  barbarians  desolated  the  land,  as  did  they;  and 
then,  again,  when  they  had  done,  no  people  ever  struck 
harder  and  quicker  for  such  unwarranted  interference 
with  their  sports.  Somehow  or  other — perhaps  by  the 
doctrine  of  contraries — it  reminds  one  of  a  stern  Puritan 
finishing  a  long-winded  prayer  before  going  gunning  for 
an  Indian  or  two  who  felt  disposed  to  interfere  with  his 
particular  form  of  enjoyment.  In  Greece,  instead  of  the 
church  and  theater  running  a  sort  of  opposition  to  each 
other,  they  struck  hands  of  friendship  and  joined  forces. 

Not  far  from  the  blue  ^gean,  with  tiers  of  seats  hewed 
out  of  the  solid  rock  and  with  the  sky  for  a  canopy,  the 
Grecian  sat  and  listened  to  those  plays  which  have  no 
fellows  save  those  of  Shakespeare,  while  all  the  time, 
within  the  inclosure,  odorous  incense  rose  from  the 
altars  of  the  immortal  gods.  In  the  southern  peninsulas 
of  Europe  the  people  always  lived  much  out  of  doors, 
their  festivals  were  mostly  silvan  fetes,  and  they  filled  the 
calendar  with  holidays;  and  so  it  is  still.  Not  so  the  an- 
cient Romans :  naturally  a  hard  and  serious  race,  the 
brutal  sports  of  the  Coliseum  have  covered  the  memory  of 
their  amusements  with  infamy;  and  yet  the  milder,  gen- 
tler and  more  amiable  sort  were  not  wanting. 

To  stop  and  take  time  for  amusement  is  characteristic 
of  civilized  man  as  distinguished  from  the  savage  or  bar- 
barian. The  American  Indian  rarely  smiles;  he  lives 
and  makes  tragedy.  Even  the  semi-civilized  Mongolian 
fails  fully  to  comprehend  our  desire  to  be  entertained, 
and  despises  our  undignified  frolicsomeness. 

The  stations  are :  First,  no  amusement ;  second,  boister- 
ous gayety  and  horse-play ;  third,  refined  enjoyment  of 
the  absurd:  and  the  higher  the  grade  of  intellect,  the 
more  acute  is  the  sense  of  humor. 


4  THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  arc  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  for 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.]   

The  fiat  of  fashion  has  gone  out  for  some  time  that 
our  lighted  rooms  are  to  be  darkened  with  pink  shades 
over  candles,  etc.  They  are  apt  to  catch  fire,  and  hence 
become  costly,  but  they  can  be  easily  made  with  pink 
blotting  paper  cut  to  shape  and  bordered  with  a  narrow 
line  of  gold  paper.  They  require  only  a  little  paste  and 
no  lining. 

Large  wicker-work  stands  for  music  or  drawings  are  in- 
troduced into  drawing-rooms,  lined  with  embroidered 
plush  and  set  off  with  handsome  fringe  and  tassels.  Birds, 
large  and  small,  from  swans  to  canaries,  are  appliqued 
on  to  fire-screens  set  in  a  bamboo  frame.  Plush  bags  lined 
with  satin,  and  displaying  arms  or  a  monogram,  for  opera- 
glasses,  are  useful  presents,  or  an  ordinary  work-basket 
trimmed  with  Liberty's  cottons.  Tatting  is  a  reviving  in- 
dustry, and  round  baskets  are  trimmed  with  colored 
chintz,  to  hold  the  implements  and  materials.  Carpen- 
ter's baskets,  lined  with  a  bright-colored  flannel,  have 
the  outsides  almost  hidden  by  balls  of  wool  made  like 
daisy  mats  and  connected  by  a  few  stitches. 

The  chief  novelties  in  drawing-room  pincushions  are 
small  bellows,  made  in  card-board  covered  with  satin,  or 
a  doll  dressed  as  an  undergraduate,  in  cap  and  gown,  and 
a  wheelbarrow  made  after  the  same  order,  the  cushion 
being  located  inside  the  barrow.  Quite  the  newest  idea  is 
a  tiny  wooden  sabot  converted  into  a  pincushion,  being 
stuffed  inside.  A  perambulator  is  also  adapted  to  a  work- 
case,  reels  of  cotton  forming  the  wheels.  If  a  larger  size 
is  needed,  two  square  cushions,  one  across  the  other,  like 
the pouf  ottomans,  can  be  rendered  very  ornamental  by 
making  them  of  two-colored  satins  or  plush,  and  border- 
ing them  with  cord  of  the  two  shades.  A  large  silk,  satin 
or  plush  sack  is  a  good  notion  for  a  pincushion.  One  of 
the  prettiest  kind,  however,  is  hung  against  the  wall,  cov- 
ered with  velvet,  having  an  applique  of  open  brass-work 
on  each  side,  taken  from  horses' harness,  which  only  now 
have  been  turned  to  this  new  purpose.  For  bed-rooms 
there  is  the  new  coronet  pincushion,  made  of  an  octagonal 
box  covered  alternately  in  plush  and  satin. 

As  a  novelty  for  those  who  are  artistic  is  painting  on 
brass,  plaques  and  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  specially 
prepared.  Oil-colors  are  used  with  a  most  happy  result. 
For  those  who  can  not  draw,  there  is  painting  on  ground 
glass.  Luxoleum  is  the  name  for  the  new  art.  Figures, 
birds,  landscapes,  and  water  pieces  can  be  produced.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  select  a  suitable  copy,  and  to  place 
glass  over  it ;  this  is  ground  on  one  side  and  plain  on  the 
other;  the  latter  should  he  next  the  copy.  The  ground 
side  should  be  damped  with  a  special  medium,  that  the 
outline  and  colors  may  show  more  clearly  through.  The 
outline  is  first  painted  over,  and  then  the  whole  picture. 
No  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary,  and  the  coloring 
is,  of  course,  made  easy  by  the  copy  being  under  it.  The 
design  can,  if  desired,  be  leaded,  giving  the  appearance 
of  panes ;  and  the  new  work  is  admirable  for  windows 
and  screens.  Special  colors,  mediums  and  varnish  are 
needed. 

Every  sort  of  article  would  seem  now  to  be  painted, 
even  oyster  barrels  and  sugar  jars.  The  prettiest  of  the 
latter  are  wrought  in  gold,  with  lizards  and  such  like  in 
relief,  molded  in  gutta-percha. — London  Queen. 


The  importance  of  neat  and  tasteful  house-dressing  can 
not  be  overestimated.  The  matron  who  appears  before 
the  members  of  her  family  in  a  shabby,  soiled  wrapper, 
and  makes  the  excuse — if,  indeed,  she  takes  the  trouble  to 
make  one  at  all— that  "it  is  so  much  more  comfortable," 
has  little  idea  of  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a 
course.  Could  she  but  realize  that  her  dress  is  an  evil 
example  to  her  d:\ughters,  and  one  productive  of  conse- 
quences that  will  reach  far  beyond  her  own  span  of  life; 
that  her  husband  and  sons  can  not  fail  to  draw  compari- 
sons between  her  dress  and  that  of  the  ladies  they  meet 
in  other  homes,  and  that  these  comparisons  can  not  fail 
to  decrease  their  respect  for  her,  she  might  be  induced  to 
give  more  attention  to  her  personal  appearance. 

Not  even  the  burden  of  care  and  constant  employment 
can  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  careless  personal  hab- 
its, for  few  things  are  more  important  to  the  well-being  of 
a  family.  There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  an  un- 
tidy mother  has  disobedient  children;  and  while  neither 
parents  nor  children  may  realize  the  why  or  wherefore  of 
it,  yet  there  is  always  a  lack  of  respect  and  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  a  mother  who  takes  no  pride  in 
her  personal  appearance.  And  it  is  not  the  mother  alone 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  home  neatness  and  order  in  dress ;  the  father  has  his 
duties  to  look  after  as  well,  and  should  never  fail  to  in- 
sist upon  the  younger  members  of  the  family  presenting 
tne  well-kept  hands,  clean  faces,  neatly- 

brushed  hair,>nd  orderly  dress,  at  least  at  every  meal 
where  the  family  assemble. 

Morning  dresses  should  be  neat,  trim,  and  tasteful. 
The  "Mother  Hubbard"  styles  are  suitable  only  for  th  , 


seclusion  of  one's  own  chamber,  unless  worn  with  a  snug- 
fitting  waist  and  a  belt.  There  are  so  many  pretty  mod- 
els for  house  dresses,  and  they  are  so  easily  made,  that 
only  the  most  hopeless  indifference  can  find  excuse  for  the 
slipshod  styles  so  often  adopted. 

Wrappers  are  wholly  out  of  place  for  young  ladies'  wear 
outside  of  their  own  apartments.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  specially  commended  for  any  one  but  in- 
valids; but  so  many  are  worn,  and  such  attractive 
styles  are  furnished,  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  matron  may  adapt  a  wrapper  for  morning 
costume  at  home.  A  neat  dress  of  flannel,  suiting,  or  cot- 
ton goods  made  with  a  not  too  snug-fitting  basque  or 
blouse,  cut  after  the  "Norfolk"  jacket  style,  ismuch  more 
suitable  for  a  young  lady.  Where  household  duties  are 
to  be  attended  to,  the  morning  dress  should  be  of  cotton 
material,  so  that  it  may  be  laundried,  and  especially  so 
where  any  active  interest  is  taken  in  culinary  affairs. 

Very  becoming  for  morning  wear  are  simple,  half-fit- 
ting jackets  made  of  bright-colored  serge,  flannel,  camel's- 
hair,  and  basket-woven  woolens,  trimmed  with  white, 
cream,  or  black  wool  lace,  put  on  in  a  reverse  manner 
so  it  will  require  no  heading,  or  with  velvet  ribbon  or 
braid.  Still  others  are  of  the  striped  Jersey  flannels,  and 
these  require  no  trimming  excepting  buttons  or  ribbon 
bows  down  the  front.  These  jackets  can  be  worn  with 
any  style  of  skirt,  and  may  be  made  as  simple  or  elabo- 
rate as  circumstances  may  require. 

A  talented  New  England  lady,  who  is  stopping  for  a 
short  time  in  San  Francisco,  Miss  S.  P.  Moulton,  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  the  inventor  of  an  automatic 
car-coupling,  patented  May  22d,  1883.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  and  has  been  in  use  on  the  New  York  and 
New  England  railroad  since  December  5,  1884,  and  has 
given  good  satisfaction.  It  has  never  failed  to  couple 
automatically,  has  never  parted  on  the  road,  and  has 
never  needed  repairing.  It  appears  to  be  the  very  device 
needed  to  save  men  from  going  between  the  cars  to 
couple,  and  will  thus  save  many  lives.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  already  five  hundred  patent  car- 
couplers  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the  success  of  a 
woman's  invention  placed  in  such  sharp  competition  is  a 
triumph  for  the  sex  she  represents. 

The  chapel, of  the  Nebraska  University  has  recently 
been  very  handsomely  remodeled  and  decorated,  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Sarah  K.  Moore,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  art  department  of  the  University. 


A  LAND  OF  GLADNESS. 


How  softly  flow,  among  Sonoma's  hills, 

The  ice-cold  springs,  the  merry-hearted  rills; 

Fragrance  of  pine  my  wandering  fancy  thrills. 

Till,  even  through  the  city's  noise-built  walls, 

I  hear  the  chant  of  sudden  waterfalls; 

Once  more,  through  cedar  boughs  the  blackbird  calls. 

There  are  wild  cliffs  on  Mendocino's  shore, 
And  well  I  know  the  sea-weed  on  the  floor 
Of  hidden  caves,  and  many  a  marvel  more. 
Pacific's  heart  hath  legends  wise  and  old ; 
Go  thou,  and  wait  in  voices  manifold 
When  storms  are  loose,  to  hear  the  story  told. 

Again  I  see  gray  mountains  purely  clad 
With  gleaming  snow,  vast  peaks  forever  glad — 
Such  heigh's  as  these  the  elder  singers  had. 
Again  one  hails  the  sunlight's  burst  of  foam 
On  Lassen's  peaks,  on  Shasta's  snowy  dome, 
Where  lilies  bloom  beneath  the  glacier's  home. 

But  best  the  redwood  shade,  the  peace  it  brings. 
Where  fancies  rise  as  crystal  mountain  springs 
Beneath  tall  trees;  and  dear  each  bird  that  sings 
In  rainless  summers;  dear  the  ferns  which  grow 
By  cool  Navarro,  where  sea-breezes  blow 
And  white  azaleas  touch  the  river's  flow. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn,  in  February  Century. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  February  Overland  opens  with  a  continuation  of 
its  articles  on  the  Chinese  question,  "  The  Chinese  Im- 
migration Discussion  "  —  anti-Chinese,  by  Francis  E. 
Sheldon,  and  "  The  Benefits  of  Chinese  Immigration  " — 
pro-Chinese,  by  John  S.  Hittell,  who  seems  to  have  a  fatal 
facility  in  falling  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence.  The  argu- 
ment contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  former  article  is, 
in  our  opinion,  unanswerable.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's 
sonnet,  "  Resurgam,"  leads  the  poetry  of  the  month.  Ex- 
Minister  Sargent's  article  on  the  "  German  Expatriation 
Treaty"  is  an  authoritative  discussion  of  a  subject  that  is 
a  constant  cause  of  irritation  between  this  country  and 
Germany.  Alfred  A.  Wheeler  reviews  the  nrjtable  per- 
formance of  "  Macbeth,  with  Kelley's  Music,"  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  presentation  and  of  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Kelley's  music.  Professor  Bernard  Moses's  paper 
on  "The  Old  Regime  in  San  Francisco"  treats  of  the 
little-known  history  of  San  Francisco  before  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  subject. 
The  reviews  are  good. 

T/ie  Magazine  of  Art Tor  February  is  ushered  in  by  a 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Austin  Dobson,  illustrated  by  the 
pencil  of  Randolph  Caldecott.  These  two  gentlemen 
have  the  eighteenth  century  spirit  in  perfection,  and  one 
is  only  surprised  that  they  were  not  of  the  age  of  powder 
and  patch.  The  first  article  is  "  Buckingham  Palace," 
described  with  pen  and  pencil.   "  A  Song  of  the  Road," 


by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
"David  Neal's  Struggles  and  Successes"  is  the  story  of 
a  New  England  man  by  birth  who  owed  his  art  education 
to  Munich.  The  examples  of  his  work  that  are  given  by 
the  engraver  are  most  admirable.  The  ancient  city  of 
Chester  is  described  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  the  art  of 
sketching  is  written  about,  with  some  excellent  examples 
of  what  can  be  done.  "  The  Age  of  Louis  the  XIV  "  is. 
discussed  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  apropos  of  M. 
Charles  LeBrun's  book ;  and  we  are  shown  a  page  portrait 
of  Moliere  as  "Julius  Caesar"  in  the  tragedy  of  Pompee.. 
Moliere's  idea  of  Coesar  is  that  of  a  Roman  Louis  XIV — 
a  man  with  long  curling  hair,  and  small  mustache  brushed 
upward  from  his  mouth. 

The  second  installment  of  Miss  Murfree-Craddock's 
serial  "  In  the  Clouds,"  in  the  February  Atlantic,  bears 
out  the  promise  of  the  first  number.  Unless  there  is 
some  remarkable  development  of  new  talent,  "In  the 
Clouds"  will  easily  lead  the  fiction  of  the  year  by  its 
dramatic  interest  and  strong  characterization.  Abbott 
Lawrence  Stowell's  paper  on  "  Ministerial  Responsibility 
and  the  Constitution  "  discusses  a  question  that  is  certain 
to  come  up  at  no  distant  day,  in  the  proposal  to  give 
Cabinet  seats  in  Congress.  "An  American  Soldier  in 
China  "  gives  a  graphic  account  of  General  Ward,  who 
formed  and  drilled  the  army  with  which  Gordon  sup- 
pressed the  Taeping  rebellion;  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  the  rebels  took  his  life,  the  Imperialists  took  his  money, 
and  Gordon's  biographers  took  his  fame."  The  publish- 
ers are  evidently  anxious  to  be  through  with  Mr.  James's 
"  Princess  Casamassima,"  as  long  installments  are  the 
rule.  Mr.  James  has  not  yet  developed  his  reason  for 
writing  the  "  story." 

Cassell's  family  Magazine  for  February  opens  with  the 
new  serial  "A  Willful  Young  Woman,"  which  promises 
to  be  interesting.  The  character  sketch  of  "A  Typical 
New  Yorker,"  which  follows,  is  by  an  American.  The 
writer  understands  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  sketch  is 
true  and  plain-spoken,  but  not  unkind.  In  "Gay  Win- 
ter Gardens  "  the  amateur  gardener  will  find  some  valu- 
able hints.  A  continuation  of  Professor  J.  Stuart  Blackie's 
"  London  for  Londoners  "  opens  up  some  strange  corners 
of  the  old  town,  which  are  laid  before  us  with  pencil  as 
well  aspen.  "The  Family  Doctor"  takes  up  the  little 
pains  this  month,  the  toothaches,  the  backaches,  the 
headaches  and  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  but  gets  no 
sympathy  for.  The  paper  on  "An  Orchestra  in  the 
Home  "  gives  some  practical  hints  for  the  forming  of  an 
amateur  orchestra. 

Volume  I,  Number  I,  of  Lend  a  Hand,  "a  record  of 
progress  and  journal  of  organized  charity, "is  on  our  table. 
As  its  name  would  suggest,  it  is  under  the  literary  control 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  It  is  intended  as  the  "  clearing- 
house" of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  all  charitable 
societies  in  the  country.  The  opening  paper  is  by  Miss 
Dawes,  who  describes  the  relic  of  barbarism  the  govern- 
ment maintains  as  the  Fort  Smith  prison,  where  a  hun- 
dred prisoners  are  confined  in  two  rooms.  The  other 
papers  are  on  the  practical  working  of  charities,  with 
reports  from  various  societies.  $2  a  year.  3  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston. 

NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

"The  editors  of  popular  magazines,"  says  The  Critic 
'  Lounger,' "  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  curious  letters, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  ever  received  such  a  one 
as  came  to  the  editor  of  Harper's,  the  other  day.  It  was 
from  a  lady,  who  wrote  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  her 
physicians  told  her  she  would  be  dead  before  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Howells's  story,  '  Indian  Summer,'  now 
running  in  the  Monthly.  She  was  very  much  interested 
in  it,  and  didn't  want  to  die  until  she  knew  how  it  was 
going  to  end ;  and  she  begged  the  editor  to  let  her  read 
the  advance-sheets  that  she  might  die  happy.  The  writer 
was  apparently  in  earnest,  and  the  editor  has  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  her  letter." 

It  is  not  generaKy  known  that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  serial, 
"A  House  Divided  Against  Itself,"  which  has  been  run- 
ning in  Chambers's  Journal,  is  a  continuation  of  "A  Coun- 
try Gentleman,"  by  the  same  author,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  past  year.  The 
names  ot  the  characters  in  the  two  novels  are  just  enough 
unlike  to  avoid  confusion,  but  the  continuity  of  the  story 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Each  book  is,  however,  com- 
plete in  itself. 

I  asked  Mr.  Clapp,  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  what  the 
book  trade  was  looking  for,  and  got  the  response :  "  We 
all  want  another  book  like  Generai  Grant's.  There  has 
been  only  one  other  book  published  in  this  country  which 
has  had  such  a  sale— Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  another  book  is  written ; 
I  mean,  of  course,  one  which  has  such  wide  sale."— New 
York  Tribune.  

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  measures  were  taken  to  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  a  United  World's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  women,  and  also  a  new  department  added,  of  "  Social 
Purity,"  holding  men  to  the  same  standard  as  women, 
and  cooperating  with  the  society  of  the  "  White  Cross," 
which  originated  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  En- 
gland, and  is  represented  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Da  Costa,  who 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  it  before  the  convention. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 

[Note — This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  spe  imensof  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  betwe- n  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  alone  are  excepte  ,  as  a  perfecr  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


Mineralocy. 
Young  persons  who  are  ready  to  become  earnest  stu- 
dents of  this  interesting  branch  of  science  will  find  dozens 
of  hands  stretched  out  to  aid  them.  California  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  possession  of  skilled  mineralogists,  for 
the  varied  geology  of  the  state  not  only  offers  a  broad  and 
fascinating  field  for  the  enthusiast,  but  practical  necessi- 
ties connected  with  the  investigation  and  development  of 
valuable  mineral  deposits  have  drawn  hither  men  of  the 
highest  repute  and  most  thorough  experience.  During 
the  last  ten  years  their  number  has  been  increased  by  the 
accession  of  special  students  who  have  received  a  theo- 
retical education  in  our  schools  and  under  private  tute- 
lage, and  whose  knowledge  has  ripened  in  the  school  of 
experience. 

Mr.  Melville  Atwood  and  Mr.  Louis  Falkenau,  two 
gentlemen  widely  known  as  expert  mineralogists,  have 
kindly  furnished  the  editor  with  some  simple  and  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  inexperienced  col- 
lectors. 

The  first  important  requisite  for  the  young  student  who 
desires  to  take  the  field  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
pockets;  and  for  this  reason  nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to 
a  tramp  through  the  hills  in  search  of  specimens  as  an 
ordinary  shooting-jacket,  made  of  stout  canvas,  and 
with  any  number  of  places  in  which  to  stow  away  lunch, 
drinking-cup,  implements,  specimens,  etc.  If  any  wise 
mother  desires  to  encourage  her  young  daughter  to  join 
her  brothers  in  an  invigorating  pursuit,  I  advise  her  to  pro- 
vide the  young  girl  with  a  neat,  tasteful  jacket,  of  some 
stout  dark  cloth,  as  plentifully  provided  with  pockets  as 
the  shooting-jacket,  and  see  if  the  little  woman  is  not 
happy  for  once  in  her  life. 

As  it  is  advisable  to  carry  as  few  and  as  light  imple- 
ments as  possible,  a  small  steel  hammer,  terminating  in  a 
hard  chisel,  and  attached  to  a  long  stick,  which  can  be 
used  as  a  staff,  will  be  found  a  most  convenient  and  use- 
ful tool.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  employed  to 
tap  an  outcropping  of  rock  at  a  considerable  height ;  but 
this  is  partially  offset  by  the  awkwardness  of  handling  it 
when  the  rock  to  be  broken  is  close  at  hand.  If  the  handle 
could  be  made  so  as  to  screw  together  at  a  point  about  a 
foot  from  the  head,  or  if  the  cane  could  be  made  hollow 
and  the  hammer  of  the  handle  inserted  at  the  top,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  long  and  short  handle  could  be  combined. 
A  small  canvas  bag,  of  home  manufacture,  which  can  be 
rolled  up  and  stowed  in  a  small  compass  when  not  in  use, 
is  a  convenient  receptacle  for  lunch  or  specimens;  but 
older  persons  will  find  that  nothing  answers  every  purpose 
so  well  as  a  stout  knapsack,  which  can  be  strapped  across 
the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms  and  hands  free  for  climb- 
ing. Mr.  Falkenau  informs  me  that  he  has  carried  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  specimens  across  the  Alps,  in  a  knapsack 
of  this  kind.  Among  the  tools  required  in  breaking  up 
the  rock,  a  small  hand-chisel  is  an  almost  indispensable 
requirement,  especially  when  there  are  fragile  forms  or 
fine  crystallizations  to  be  loosened  from  the  hard  rock  in 
which  they  are  usually  imbedded.  Collectors  who  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
carry  with  them,  on  their  out-of-town  trips,  several  simple 
acid  preparations,  by  which  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  minerals  is  easily  ascertained. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  specimens  for  a  cabinet,  Mr. 
Falkenau  says  that  in  the  case  of  crystals  they  should  of 
course  be  obtained  of  as  great  size  as  possible ;  but  in 
amorphous  or  uncrystallized  rocks  the  size  of  the  specimen 
is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  should  be  large  enough 
to  show  the  character  and  color  clearly.  It  is  better  to 
have  small  specimens  well  stored  than  to  have  large 
ones  and  no  decent  place  to  put  them. 

The  method  of  arrangement  and  classification  of  miner- 
al specimens  is  usually  a  difficult  and  troublesome 
question,  for  if  numbers  are  attached  to  the  rocks  them- 
selves they  are  always  being  rubbed  off,  and  even  large, 
flat  cards  are  in  danger  of  being  displaced.  Mr.  Falkenau 
offers  an  ingenious  and  inexpensive  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  recommends  procuring  small,  square  pieces  of 
tin,  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  tinner,  at  little  or  no 
cost,  and  cutting  slits  at  each  corner,  so  that  the  sides  can 
be  bent  upward  and  inward,  thus  forming  little  trays. 
The  label  should  be  pasted  securely  to  the  bottom.  No 
jar  or  careless  movement  will  displace  the  specimens,  and 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  pack  them,  each  can  be  taken 
up  in  its  own  little  tray. 

For  examining  specimens,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant requirement,  as  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
natural  sciences,  is  a  small  hand-glass,  which  costs  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar.  To  simplify  and  expedite  the  ex- 
amination of  specimens,  Mr.  Melville  Atwood  declares 


that  no  ordinary  process  is  of  such  great  assistance  as  to 
have  one  face  of  the  specimen  ground  off  and  polished. 
The  polished  surface  shows  the  most  delicate  markings 
and  colorings,  and  in  the  case  of  crystallized  specimens 
shows  the  form  of  crystallization.  Mr.  Atwood  also  sug- 
gests a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  polishing 
specimens,  which  can  easily  be  conducted  by  a  child,  and 
will  afford  occupation  and  amusement.  The  specimen 
should  first  be  roughly  ground  off  on  one  side  by  holding 
it  against  a  grindstone.  It  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
shallow  vessel  filled  with  water,  and,  holding  it  beneath 
the  water,  it  should  be  rubbed  with  several  grades  of 
whetstones,  gradually  progressing  from  a  coarse  grain  to 
the  finest  quality,  and  finishing  with  an  emery  file.  All 
of  these  litde  accessories  can  be  procured,  at  small  cost, 
from  a  hardware  merchant ;  and  Mr.  Atwood  has  in  his 
cabinet  specimens  polished  in  this  manner  which  show 
as  beautiful  a  finish  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  lapidary. 

The  region  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San 
Francisco,  though  especially  interesting  in  a  geological 
way,  presents  little  variety  in  the  way  of  mineral  deposits. 
There  are  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  distinct  varie- 
ties of  minerals  in  this  vicinity,  and  few  of  these  are  es- 
pecially interesting  or  beautiful.  The  San  Francisco 
collector  is,  however,  most  advantageously  situated  if  he 
desires  to  found  a  large  and  valuable  cabinet.  The  entire 
mineral  deposits  of  the  state  are  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  miners  from  the  most  remote  mountain  dis- 
tricts are  continually  traveling  back  and  forth  between 
the  city  and  their  camps.  It  is  very  easy  to  arouse  their 
interest  and  to  procure  choice  specimens  from  the  mines 
they  represent.  A  copy  of  a  city  daily  sent  to  these  lonely 
camps  now  and  then,  or  some  readable  literary  paper  like 
77ie  San  Franciscan,  will  be  sure  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  good-will  of  these  patient  workers,  and  insure  a  rich 
return  to  the  young  collector. 

Students  who  go  on  summer  trips  to  the  country  will  have 
special  facilities  for  collecting,  and,  by  keeping  their  eyes 
open,  may  obtain  some  rare  and  valuable  specimens.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  dual  object  in  col- 
lecting. The  direct  benefit  to  the  cabinet  is  always  the 
leading  thought,  but  there  is  another  and  no  less  impor- 
tant consideration.  A  plentiful  quantity  of  duplicate 
specimens  should  always  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
exchange.  California  specimens  are  a  rich  medium  of 
exchange  formineralogical  specimens  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


A  couple  of  weeks  since  the  Rambler  wrote  about 
slanders  on  dead  authors.  Since  then  the  circulation  of 
a  certain  bit  of  private  history,  not  wholly  to  the  credit'of  a 
living  author,  and  one  well  known  to  Californians  at 
that,  has  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  saying  some- 
thing as  to  slanders  of  living  authors. 

President  Cleveland  recently  wrote  a  rather  pointed  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Keppler,  editor  of  the  New  York  Puck,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  latter  that  an  alleged  transac- 
tion between  himself  and  the  President  might  be  authori- 
tatively denied.  In  this  note  Mr.  Cleveland  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  newspaper 
lying  was  so  general  as  at  present,  and  he  assured  Mr. 
Keppler  that  if  he  was  to  attempt  to  hunt  down  and  dis- 
prove all  the  lies  circulated  about  him  he  would  be  a  busy 
man,  even  if  he  did  nothing  else.  Friends  of  His  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  will  remember  that  it  was  only  a  week  or 
two  before  Mr.  Keppler  began  a  doleful  wail  over  the 
wrong  he  himself  had  suffered  from  false  newspaper  ru- 
mors and  denunciations  of  the  sinfulness  of  newspaper 
lying,  he  himself  published  a  cartoon  supposed  to  illus- 
trate a  passage  from  the  late  Papal  Encyclical  which  is  not 
found  anywhere  in  that  document.  Members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  probably  therefore  took  no  little 
Christian  pleasure  in  seeing  the  editor  "hoist  with  his  own 
petard." 

Whether  one  may  or  may  not  have  any  sympathy  for 
Keppler,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  President  Cleveland  says  with  regard  to  journalistic 
lying;  and  next  to  politicians  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  suffer  more  from  such  lying  than  do  authors.  The 
practice  is,  however,  far  from  novel.  Way  back  in  the 
fifties  Thackeray  chose  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable "Roundabout  Papers"  this  kind  of  slander,  and 
alluded  wittily  to  current  stories  about  himself.  He  gave 
an  imaginary  account  of  his  kidnaping  children,  and 
chopping  them  up  into  sausage-meat,  which  he  declares 
has  quite  as  much  probability  as  many  of  the  stories 
which  were  circulated  and  believed  with  regard  to  him, 
both  in  England  and  America. 

As  an  instance  of  the  horror  with  which  many  excellent 
persons  had  learned  to  regard  him  on  account  of  giving 
credence  to  the  absurd  fabrications  of  literary  gossips,  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  his  cook,  leaving  his  service  armed 
with  strong  recommendations  from  him,  applied  to  a  very 
respectable  old  lady  for  a  place,  who,  on  learning  what 
master  the  cook  had  served,  held  up  her  hands  in  holy 
horror,  exclaiming  that  she  could  never  hire  a  servant 
from  that  house.  The  great  novelist's  experience  ought 
perhaps  to  convince  President  Cleveland  that  after  all 


the  newspaper  lying  of  to-day  may  not  be  very  much 
worse  than  in  a  former  time. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Rambler,  in  his  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  for  the  retailing  of  extravagant  stories 
about  dead  authors,  would  probably  account  also  for 
their  being  made  the  victims  of  similar  idle  gossip  during 
their  lifetimes.  The  glimpse  of  a  writer's  inner  life  af- 
forded through  his  works  serves  to  whet  the  public  curi- 
osity to  know  still  more  about  him.  So  we  have  plenty 
of  literary  tale-bearers  who  are  ready  to  furnish  the  required 
information,  making  up  by  invention  what  they  lack  in 
real  knowledge.  Slanders,  too,  being  generally  more  pop- 
ular than  the  truth,  most  of  their  inventions  are  of  that 
character.  "An  acquaintance,"  says  Thackeray,  "grilled, 
scored,  deviled,  and  served  with  mustard  and  cayenne 
pepper,  excites  the  appetite;  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend 
with  currant  jelly  is  but  a  sickly,  unrelishing  meat." 

Slanders  about  the  living  are  much  more  excusable  than 
about  the  dead,  since  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  dis- 
proved, provided  one  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so;  but,  as  President  Cleveland  says,  a  man  would  gen- 
erally keep  himself  pretty  busy  were  he  to  attempt  to  run 
to  earth  all  the  idle  rumors  circulated  about  him,  even 
were  he  to  do  nothing  else. 

So  long  as  our  literary  friend  Jones  is  only  a  poor  bo- 
hemian,  he  is  safe  from  gossip  about  his  private  affairs, 
but  let  him  become  famous  as  a  poet  or  novelist  and 
what  a  flood  of  anecdote  of  his  most  ^ecret  doings  is  im- 
mediately poured  out  upon  the  public.  His  fair  lady 
admirers,  who  imagine  that  he  feeds  only  on  honey  and 
angel-cake,  are  immediately  'informed  that  his  principal 
articles  of  diet  are  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  Limburger 
cheese,  and  beer.  The  ghosts  of  all  his  past  sins  and  er- 
rors rise  up  to  haunt  him,  their  ghastly,  grinning  faces  look- 
ing out  at  him  from  the  printed  page  of  his  morning  paper. 
If  he  pens  some  beautiful  piece  of  sentiment,  in  prose  or 
verse,  no  sooner  have  critics  begun  to  remark  upon  and 
praise  his  genius  than  the  girl  he  jilted  ten  years  before 
is  out  with  a  card  showing  how  like  a  brute  he  treated  her. 
The  landlady  of  the  boarding-house  from  whose  top-story 
window  he  let  himself  down  with  a  clothes-line  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  years  agone,  when  money  was  scarce  and 
the  unliquidated  bill  large,  favors  a  reporter  with  an  inter- 
view, in  which  she  expresses  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones's 
character,  in  very  emphatic  terms.  Every  man,  too,  who 
holds  one  of  poor  Jones's  I  O  U's,  no  matter  how  long 
it  may  have  been  outlawed,  and  though  to  take  up  all  such 
paper  and  pay  them  with  legal  interest  might  require  the 
income  of  Vanderbilt  or  a  Gould,  will  denounce  him  as 
a  miserable  sneak  and  swindler. 

This  is  all  bad  enough  if  only  the  truth  were  told.  But 
are  not  the  accounts  of  the  poor  author's  misdoings 
sometimes  a  little  exaggerated?  Will  not  the  fair,  for- 
saken maid  be  inclined  to  make  Jones  somewhat  more 
blameworthy  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will  warrant? 
Will  not  the  wronged  landlady  add  to  her  plaint  over  the 
unpaid  board  bill  some  dark  hints  as  to  Jones's  paucity 
of  morals,  stating  that  he  used  to  go  to  bed  nearly  every 
night  with  his  boots  on,  which  accident  might  have 
occurred  once  during  his  stay  in  her  house,  and  going  on 
to  say  that  she,  for  her  part,  considered  that  the  report 
that  Jones  murdered  his  grandmother  was  not  without 
foundation?  May  not  the  male  debtors  also  make  equally 
extravagant  statements,  and  will  not  the  papers  publish 
the  whole  with  some  further  inventions  by  imaginative 
journalists? 

Perhaps  we  have  here  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  poet,  like  the  prophet,  is  often  without  honor  in  his  own 
country.  If  Mahomet  owed  very  many  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Mecca,  we  need  not  wonder  thai  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  citizens  of  that  town  of  his 
divine  mission.  Many  people  on  this  coast  think  they 
know  F.  Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller  much  too  well, 
and  knowing  them  to  have  been  a  little  careless  in  meet- 
ing money  obligations,  and  the  latter  especially  to  have 
had  some  other  bad  moral  failings,  they  are  quite  ready  to 
believe  either  of  these  gentlemen  capable  of  almost  any 
crime  short  of  cold-blooded  murder.  There  are  critics, 
too,  who  considerjthat  a  man  who  would  perpetrate  such 
a  poem  as  Miller's  last  effusion  must  be  "fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems  and  spoils." 

The  Rambler  believes  in  having  charity  for  authors. 
He  does  not  believe  that  since  a  writer  pens  a  piece  of 
fine  sentiment  we  should  expect  him  to  therefore  be  a 
saint.  He  is  quite  willing  to  make  suitable  allowances  for 
differences  between  preaching  and  practice.  He  is  well 
aware  that  some  ordinary  citizens  who  pass  as  tolerably 
respectable  characters  might  show  up  no  better  than 
some  authors,  if  their  conduct  was  subject  to  as  much 
scrutiny.  He  is  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the  Poet  of  the 
Sierras'  conduct  toward  his  daughter  may  have  been  all 
that  could  have  been  expected,  considering  his  light, 
which  must  be  quite  dim  and  flickering  at  the  best.  That 
his  conduct,  if  it  be  reprehensible,  should  be  excused  on 
the  score  of  the  eccentricity  of  genius,  the  Rambler  holds 
to  be  entirely  untenable.  If  such  a  shirking  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility be  allowed  to  authors,  a  poet  who  murders  his 
wife  might  properly  offer  such  a  plea  instead  of  that  of 
emotional  insanity.  J.  D.  S. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BEHIND. 


Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion 
is  fairer ; 

Rare  is  the  rose-burst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is 
rarer ; 

Sweet  is  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is 
sweeter; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ  but  the  meaning  outmastered  the 
meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing; 
Never  a  river  that  flows  but  a  maiesty  scepters  the  flowing; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  en- 
fold him ; 

Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold 
him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is  hinted  and 
hidden ; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes,  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed,  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  re- 
vealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is 
greater; 

Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the 
giving; 

Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  re- 
ceiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the 
wooing; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights 

where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life 

is  divine.  Colonel  Richard  Realf. 


ISAAC  BATH. 


BY  EDWARD  P.  FISH. 


I  am  aware  that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  may  appear 
to  be  an  exaggerated  fabrication  rather  than  a  reality;  but 
the  records,  1  believe,  still  exist  to  substantiate  the  truth 
of  much  that  seems  improbable  in  my  narrative.  In  the 
winter  of  1857-8  I  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Hospital  at  Lahaina,  Sandwich  islands.  At  this 
time — "between  seasons,"  as  they  say — many  whaleships 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadsteud  in  front  of  the  town, 
from  whose  crews  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
had  been  largely  recruited.  These  were  of  every  nation- 
ality, type  of  character,  and  shade  of  color.  Some  of 
them  were  able  seamen,  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  vicissitude, 
hardship  and  adventure,  had  contracted  some  form  of 
disease  that  rendered  them  temporarily  or  permanently 
disabled.  Much  raw  material  came  to  me  in  the  way  of 
young  men  from  various  walks  in  life,  whom  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  disappointment  in  love,  or  the  commission  of 
a  crime  had  led  to  embark  in  the  uncertain  and  dangerous 
occupation  of  "fishing  for  whales."  The  capacity  of  the 
institution  was  severely  tested  by  an  influx  of  nearly  one 
hundred  patients. 

My  patience  and  forbearance  (I  had  the  power  to  inflict 
punishment  for  disobedience  of  hospital  regulations)  were 
sorely  tried  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  motley  crew. 
One  day  I  received  an  added  burden  in  the  person  of 
Isaac  Bath,  a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  was  brought  ashore  from  the  bark  Hector,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Arctic  ocean.  He  was  accompanied  (an 
unusual  occurrence)  by  the  captain  of  the  bark,  who,  in 
Bath's  presence,  requested  that  he  should  receive  the 
most  careful  attention,  as  he  was  hopelessly  paralyzed, 
having  lost  his  power  of  speech  and  the  use  of  his  right 
arm.  While  the  captain  was  speaking  I  furtively  studied 
my  new  patient,  with  whom  I  was  at  once  favorably  im- 
pressed. He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
symmetrical  in  form,  very  compactly  built,  and  of  fair 
complexion,  with  a  handsome  face  which  denoted  great 
firmness  and  decision  of  character.  His  well-shaped  and 
proudly  poised  head  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fair, 
curling  hair.  His  eyes  were  remarkable.  They  were  of 
that  peculiar  shade  of  blue  which  deepens  almost  to  a 
black  under  excitement.  There  was  an  intensity  of  pas- 
sion expressed  in  them  that  told  of  rare  strength  of  mind 
and  great  will-power.  I  detected  in  them  a  malignant  glit- 
ter as  the  captain  spoke  of  his  misfortune  and  commended 
him  to  my  care.  Altogether  his  appearance  was  attract- 
ive, and  pleased  me. 

A  signal  from  the  captain  led  me  to  request  the  young 
man  to  step  outside  and  take  a  stroll  through  the  grounds 
while  preparations  were  being  made  to  provide  him  with 
a  cot  in  one  of  the  over-crowded  wards.  Assuring  himself 
that  Bath  had  passed  beyond  hearing  of  our  conversation, 
Captain  Richardson  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and 
in  a  low  tone  he  told  me  as  follows  of  my  new  patient : 

"This  young  man  Bath  is,  I  believe,  simulating  a  disease 
which  actually  does  not  exist  in  him.  My  purpose  in 
leaving  him  with  you  is  to  have  him  watched,  entrapped, 
and  his  deception  exposed.  This  we  have  failed  'o  ac- 
complish on  shipboard." 

"But,  Captain,"  I  said,  "what  reason  have  you  for  pre- 
suming that  he  is  deceiving  you  ?  Surely,  if  such  were 
the  case,  you  must  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  his 
detection,  for  paralysis  is  an  affliction  not  easy  to  feign 
successfully." 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  am  free  to  admit  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  but  there  are  various  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  that  seem  to  justify  my  belief. 
Bath  is  an  extraordinary  young  man,  and  one  not  easily 
swerved  from  any  fixed  purpose.    I  shipped  him,  with 


the  rest  of  the  crew,  in  New  Bedford,  as  a  green  hand 
before  the  mast.    I  soon  learned  that  he  was  superior  to 
most  of  my  men,  and  possessed  of  some  marked  charac 
teristics — notably  an  unusual  degree  of  firm  determina 
tion.    It  soon  became  obvious  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  life  and  duties  of  a  whaleman. 

"It  came  to  my  ears  that  Bath  had  declared  his  inten 
tion  to  escape  from  the  Hector  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
This  did  not  occur  until  we  reached  this  port,  six  months 
ago.  He  was  stroke-oarsman  in  the  first  mate's  boat, 
which  was  sent  to  the  landing  the  evening  after  our  ar- 
rival, to  take  me  off  to  the  bark.  I  had  been  on  shore  to 
purchase  some  needed  supplies.  It  was  quite  dark  when 
my  business  was  concluded,  and  when  we  mustered  the 
boat's  crew  to  push  off,  Bath  was  missing.  An  offered  re- 
ward readily  induced  the  kikos  (native  police)  to  find  his 
hiding-place  and  return  him  to  the  bark.  To  punish  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  on  board  during  the  term  of 
our  stay,  while  the  other  men  were  enjoying  their  liberty 
money  on  shore. 

"One  morning  he  was  sent  down  between  decks  to  get 
out  some  ratlin  stuff.  As  he  did  not  return,  a  man  was 
sent  below  to  see  what  detained  him.  He  was  found 
lying  unconscious  beside  a  bread-cask.  When  brought 
on  deck  and  restored  to  consciousness  he  was  found  to  be 
paralyzed  in  the  right  arm  and  to  have  lost  his  speech. 
We  discovered  a  severe  bruise  upon  his  right  fore-arm, 
which  he  explained,  by  signs,  had  been  caused  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  capstan-bar  through  the  main-hatchway,  which 
was  open  above  him.  His  story  was  not  credited,  be- 
cause the  capstan-bars  were  all  found  intact  in  the  rack, 
which  was  thirty  feet  forward  of  the  hatch,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  injury  could  have  been  re- 
ceived as  stated  by  him.  Though  I  believed  him  to  be 
shamming,  I  had  him  conveyed  to  the  hospital  and 
placed  under  treatment,  and  also  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. The  severest  tests  were  applied,  without,  how- 
ever, resulting  in  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  confirm 
my  suspicion. 

"The  day  before  we  sailed  for  the  Arctic,  Dr.  White 
decided  upon  applying  a  crucial  test.  In  the  presence  of 
my  first  officer,  your  predecessor,  Captain  Allen,  Dr. 
White,  the  United  States  Consul,  and  half  a  dozen  patients, 
beside  myself,  Bath  was  lifted  into  a  chair,  his  right  arm 
bared  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  lighted  lamp  was  placed  un- 
der the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  held  there.  Not  a 
muscle  quivered  in  the  young  man's  face,  and  there  was 
no  external  evidence  that  he  felt  any  pain.  All  sensibil- 
ity in  the  arm  was  apparently  dead.  Dr.  White  declared 
himself  satisfied  that  deception  was  impossible.  Far  from 
being  convinced,  I  ordered  him  conveyed  on  board  the 
Hector.  The  next  day  we  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for 
the  north.  He  has  accompanied  us  on  a  six  months' 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  Okhotsk  sea,  without 
our  having  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  evidence  that 
he  could  use  either  limbs  or  tongue.  He  gradually  grew 
stronger,  recovering  by  degrees  the  use  of  his  right  leg; 
learned  to  write  his  thoughts  on  a  slate,  with  his  left  hand 
— with  which  he  has  become  quite  expert ;  and  he  evinced 
a  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  to  please  in  the  light 
duties  assigned  to  him.  I  now  return  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  place  him  in  your  care,  far  from  convinced  of  his 
helplessness,  and  I  trust  you  to  aid  me  in  detecting  the 
fraud  I  believe  is  being  practiced." 

This  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable  case,  and  my  in- 
terest in  it  was  increased  by  the  apparent  helplessness  of 
Bath,  who  had  my  entire  sympathy.  I  did  not  believe  it 
possible  that  disease  could  be  so  skillfully  and  success- 
fully simulated,  and  flatly  told  the  captain  so. 

The  Hector  lay  at  anchor  some  twenty  days,  during 
which  time  Captain  Richardson  frequently  visited  the 
hospital,  as  did  also  the  shipmates  of  the  unfortunate 
paralytic.  Bath  became  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital,  who  believed,  as  I  did,  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  great  cruelty  in  being  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  an  Arctic  voyage  in  his  pitiable 
condition.  His  right  arm  had  become  much  shriveled 
and  shrunken,  and  bore  the  usual  evidences  of  paralysis 
and  consequent  disuse.  He  carried  a  small  slate  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  conducted 
a  limited  conversation  with  his  mates.  His  demeanor, 
always  respectful,  was  essentially  so  to  me,  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  a  strong  regard. 

I  had  little  time  to  watch  my  new  patient.  Indeed,  I 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Pitying  him,  as  I 
did,  I  extended  such  favors  as  my  position  permitted, 
without  making  my  friendship  too  conspicuous. 

About  this  time  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  desirable  change  in  my  position.  I  removed  to  Hono- 
lulu, where,  in  the  duties  of  a  new  field  of  action,  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  my  interesting  patient.  Two  months 
later,  my  successor,  who  had  come  to  Honolulu  on  leave 
of  absence,  told  me  of  Bath's  final  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies. 

"After  your  departure,"  said  my  informant,  "  Bath 
mingled  more  freely  with  the  other  patients  and  the  sailors 
ashore  'on  liberty'  from  the  many  ships  in  port.  It  was  ob- 
served that  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  departure  of  the 
Hector  he  became  more  cheerful,  though  there  was  no 
perceptible  abatement  of  his  malady,  which  Dr.  White 
and  Captain  Richardson  were  now  convinced  was  genu- 
ine and  incurable.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  first  mate 
of  the  Hector,  Mr.  Bullis,  whose  tyranny  had  been  main- 


ly the  cause  of  Bath's  determination  to  escape  from  the 
bark,  and  at  whose  suggestion  he  had  been  compelled  to 
suffer  the  hardships  of  a  northern  voyage  after  the  acci- 
dent which  disabled  him. .  He  still  insisted  that  the 
young  man  was  shamming,  and  that  we  would  yet  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

"Well,  the  Hector  finally  hove  up  her  anchor,  and 
making  sail,  she  slowly  moved  down  the  roadstead 
toward  the  open  sea.  Bath,  with  a  dozen  more  of  the 
patients  and  myself,  stood  on  the  beach  opposite  the  hos- 
pital, watching  the  movements  of  the  bark.  Though  I 
observed  that  he  betrayed  considerable  excitement,  I  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  this,  as  I  thought  it  but  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  Sail  after  sail  was  shaken  out 
and  sheeted  home,  her  yards  were  braced  sharp  to  lar- 
board, and  in  a  few  moments  she  had  passed  from  our 
view  behind  the  brown  acclivities  of  Molokai. 

"As  the  white  royals  of  the  Hector  vanished,  we  were 
electrified  by  a  wild  shout  from  Bath.  By  a  mighty  ef- 
fort he  raised  his  wasted  right  arm,  and  lifting  his  hat 
from  his  head  he  swung  it  about,  and  tearing  the  slate 
from  his  neck  he  threw  it  far  into  the  breakers,  as  he  ex- 
claimed: 'At  last  I  am  free!  thank  God!  at  last  I  am 
free !' 

"The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  streamed  down  his 
now  flushed  cheeks.  He  turned  and  strode  back  to  the 
hospital  grounds,  where  he  sought  a  secluded  spot  and 
sat  down,  overcome  with  joy  at  his  deliverance.  Dr. 
White  just  then  came  to  make  his  evening  visit.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  of  this  extraordinary  termination  of 
Bath's  malady  he  sought  him,  and  said:  'Young  man,  you 
have  exhibited  a  wonderful  degree  of  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion. Your  case  is  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  You  deserve  to  be  free.  Have  you  really  feigned 
disability  all  this  time?' 

"Bath  declined  to  make  any  statement,  and  walked 
away.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived,  for  the 
next  morning  the  Hector  was  seen  sailing  up  to  the  an- 
chorage. The  mate's  doubts  were  about  to  receive  con- 
firmation. In  the  excitement  attending  this  unexpected 
event,  Bath  slipped  away,  and  when  the  triumphant 
Bullis  came  to  claim  his  victim  the  young  man  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  most  rigorous  search  by  the 
treacherous  and  mercenary  kikos  failed  to  discover  his 
hiding-place,  and  the  chase  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
belief  was  expressed — in  which  I  concurred — that  Bath, 
rather  than  endure  the  punishment  he  knew  would  be 
meted  out  to  him  by  Bullis,  had  destroyed  himself.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  all  hope  of  the  young  man's  recapt- 
ure having  been  relinquished,  the  Hector  again  sailed 
down  the  roadstead  and  out  to  sea,  and  we  saw  her  no 
more.  Bath's  delivery,  whether  living  or  dead,  was  now 
assured. 

"The  next  morning  he  reappeared  at  my  office,  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  It  required  all  the  skill  of  Dr.  White 
to  save  him  from  death.  His  indomitable  will,  supple- 
mented by  careful  attendance  and  nursing,  soon  brought 
him  about  again.  When  he  had  fully  recovered,  I  learned — 
what  was  confirmed  by  three  young  men  who  had  aided 
him — that  when  he  discovered  his  danger  he  took  these 
companions  into  his  confidence,  and  with  them  made  his 
way  to  a  secluded  spot,  some  distance  from  town,  where, 
beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  a  clump  of  indigo  plants, 
he  was  buried  in  the  sand,  and  remained  thus  concealed 
until  informed  that  his  prison-ship  had  again  departed, 
and  that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead.  At  night  his  con- 
fidants had  dug  him  out,  fed  him,  and  after  permitting 
him  to  exercise  for  an  hour,  had  again  buried  him,  leav- 
ing a  small  opening,  skillfully  covered  with  twigs  and 
grass,  that  he  might  breathe. 

"  He  described  his  sufferings  during  the  three  days  and 
nights  of  his  concealment  as  frightful,  his  thirst  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  being  almost  unendurable.  But  he 
was  determined  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  capture,  dis- 
grace, and  further  brutality.  Once,  he  said,  the  Kanakas 
had  actually  walked  over  him,  but  happily  passed  on, 
without  a  suspicion  of  their  proximity  to  his  hiding-place. 
He  had  richly  earned  and  deserved  freedom.  He  is  now 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  ship  for  home  or  some  Pacific 
port  in  the  United  States." 

1  did  not  learn  what  finally  became  of  Bath.  Cali- 
fornia having  been  my  objective  point  when  I  left  New 
York,  I,  shortly  after  the  events  narrated  above,  took 
passage  tor  San  Francisco.  I  had  been  here  some  eight 
or  ten  months,  and  had  quite  forgotten  Bath,  when  I 
met  him  one  afternoon  in  front  of  the  old  Baptist  church 
on  Washington  street.  He  had  grown  ruddy  and  stout, 
and  had  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm.  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  the  truth  about  his  strange  experience.  Ac- 
cepting my  invitation  to  dinner,  he  told  his  story. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  about  my  home  or  my  connections, 
except  that  a  love  affair  in  which  I  was  disappointed  led 
me  to  embark  as  a  foremast-hand  on  the  Hector.  The 
brutal  tyranny  of  the  mate,  Bullis,  and  a  strong  dislike  for 
my  new  duties,  determined  me  to  escape  if  possible  in  the 
first  port  we  should  visit.  I  foolishly  made  a  confidant  of 
a  shipmate,  and  my  plan  was  disclosed  to  the  captain ,  and 
consequently  frustrated.  1  suspected  that  I  had  been 
betrayed,  and  my  desire  to  escape  was  increased  by  the 
failure  of  my  first  break  for  freedom." 

"  How  about  your  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  what  caused 
the  accident  that  disabled  you? "  I  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  Finding  that  some  extraor- 
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dinary  effort  must  be  made,  I  resolved  upon  a  plan  which, 
in  a  measure,  brought  about  the  desired  result.  Having 
been  sent  into  the  hold  to  get  some  material  needed  in 
repairing  the  rigging,  my  plan  was  quickly  formed.  I 
thought  if  I  could  break  my  arm  I  should  secure  a  dis- 
charge into  the  hospital.  Once  there,  an  opportunity 
must  surely  occur  for  my  escape  finally  from  my  bondage. 
Acting  upon  this  thought,  I  seized  a  heavy  piece  of  oak 
fire-wood,  and  placing  my  right  arm  across  the  sharp 
chimb  of  a  cask,  struck  it  with  all  my  strength.  The  in- 
tense pain  caused  me  to  faint.  When  brought  to  con- 
sciousness— finding  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  my  pur- 
pose— I  resolved  to  feign  paralysis,  with  what  success  you 
are  aware." 

"Yes,  I  know  about  that,"  I  said.  "Did  you  not  at- 
tempt to  use  your  arm  at  times,  when  you  had  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  and  did  you  not 
occasionally  use  your  tongue  in  giving  vent  to  your 
thoughts?" 

"Yes;  but  in  this  I  was  extremely  cautious,  as  I  dis- 
trusted my  shipmates — not  even  confiding  in  one,  an  es- 
caped criminal,  who  had  told  me  all  his  secrets.  In  my 
bunk,  at  night,  when  my  watch  were  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  swash  and  boom  of  the  waves  beneath  the  bows,  I 
have  talked  to  myself  many  hours,  lest  what  I  feigned 
should  become  a  reality." 

"Did  they  really  subject  you  to  the  fire  test  in  the  hos- 
pital?" 

"They  did;  and  while  the  pain  almost  unnerved  me,  I 
cursed  them  in  my  heart  for  their  cruelty.  You  can  see 
here  the  scar  made  by  the  flame.  Here,  and  when  I  was 
buried,  my  will-power  was  tested  to  the  utmost.  Thank 
God!  I  survived  the  ordeal,  and  am  to-day  a  freeman, 
and,  I  think,  on  the  road  to  prosperity." 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  arrived  here  some  six 
months  previous,  having  worked  his  passage  up  to  this 
port  on  the  packet-bark  Yankee,  whose  kind-hearted 
master  and  owner,  Captain  Smith,  had  taken  an  interest 
in  him,  and  afterward  secured  a  place  as  apprentice  for 
him  in  the  molding  department  of  the  Miners'  foundry, 
on  First  street,  where  he  was  at  that  time  employed. 
Those  remarkable  traits  which  had  borne  him  through 
such  strange  vicissitudes  proved  extremely  valuable  here. 
To  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Bath  nothing  is  impossible.  In 
twelve  months,  what  ordinarily  requires  a  very  much 
longer  term  of  close  application  and  unusual  ability,  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  his  business.  So  great  was 
his  intelligence,  so  indefatigable  his  industry,  so  un- 
yielding his  integrity,  that  his  employers  offered  him,  if  he 
would  remain  with  them,  the  position  of  foreman,  in  lieu 
of  the  incumbent,  who  was  about  to  return  to  the  States. 
Bath,  however,  had  saved  of  his  earnings  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a  few  months'  tuition  in  Santa  Clara  College,  whither 
he  went  to  begin  a  course  of  study.  The  good  Fathers 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  pupil  of  no  ordinary  cal- 
iber. His  romantic  history  and  his  ambition  became 
known  to  them,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  for  his  ad- 
vancement. Day  and  night,  ceaselessly  almost,  tire- 
lessly always,  taking  no  heed  of  vacations  or  holy  days  (the 
priests  readily  condoned  the  sacrilege),  did  my  friend  pur- 
sue his  studies.  And  when  he  had  completed  the  allotted 
term,  though  urged  to  remain  without  charge,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  professors  and  his  fellow-students,  returned 
to  the  city,  and  applied  at  the  foundry  again  for  work. 

He  had  first  visited  me,  and  told  me  of  his  success  at 
school.  The  position  being  again  offered  him,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  foreman,  and  took  charge  of  the  department 
in  which  he  had  learned  his  trade.  For  another  year  he 
served  his  employers  with  a  fidelity  which  won  him  golden 
honors,  occupying  every  leisure  moment  in  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  by  dint  of  the  severest  economy,  he  had 
saved  sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  enable  him  to  be  some- 
what independent.  The  superintendent  of  the  works, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  success  and  his  influence  with  his 
employers,  soon  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  receiving  a  merited  chastisement,  and  in 
Bath's  resignation. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  bought  out  the  proprietor  of  a 
butcher  shop,  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Tehama  streets. 
The  business  was  new  to  him,  but  his  inexperience  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  his  aptness  and  energy. 
He  accumulated  money  rapidly,  and  soon  had  a  snug 
bank-account.  He  steadily  pursued  his  studies,  with  such 
success  that  he  became  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments. 
Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  reading,  principally 
in  medicine.  He  had  mastered  Latin  and  Greek  and  one 
or  two  modern  languages.  He  shunned  society,  and  was 
particularly  shy  of  and  reserved  with  women. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  un- 
der Dr.  Cooper,  whose  private  hospital,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  located  on  Mission  street,  near  Third.  He 
made  very  rapid  advancement  in  his  new  studies ;  indeed, 
he  quickly  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  brightest  mem- 
ber of  his  class.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  sur- 
gery, for  which  his  wonderful  nerve  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
Dr.  Cooper,  who  had  learned  something  of  his  history, 
took  great  interest  in  him,  and  no  pains  were  spared  for 
his  advancement. 

Some  eighteen  months  after  he  began  this  new  study,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  clinical  lecture  at  the 
hospital,  in  which  my  friend  was  to  demonstrate  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  operation  in  surgery.    I  found  the 


full  class  present,  together  with  Dr.  Cooper  and  several 
other  prominent  physicians.  On  the  operating-table  lay 
the  subject  to  be  treated — a  middle-aged  man  from  Marin 
county,  suffering  from  a  cancer  on  the  left  side  of  his 
neck.  This  was  located  directly  over  the  great  veins  and 
arteries  that  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  the  brain.  The 
disease  had  made  terrible  ravages,  and  the  patient  seemed 
to  be  suffering  intensely. 

Bath's  face  was  as  colorless  as  marble,  and  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  resolution  that  betokened  a  mustering  of  the 
full  strength  of  his  strange  will-power.  He  evidently 
realized  that  the  man's  life  was  in  his  keeping,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  fearful  responsibility  he  assumed.  Op- 
posite him  stood  Dr.  Cooper,  who  closely  scanned  his 
features  and  nodded  approvingly  as  he  caught  the  steady 
gaze  of  Bath's  eyes,  in  which  I  saw  again  that  peculiar 
glitter  I  had  detected  in  my  first  interview  with  him. 

With  a  hand  as  steady  as  that  of  the  great  surgeon  who 
stood  opposite  to  him,  Bath  made  the  first  incision,  rap- 
idly and  skillfully  following  it  with  swift  movements  of 
bistoury  and  scalpel  among  the  throbbing  ducts  that 
carried  the  life-current  beneath ;  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  the  malignant  excrescence  was  entirely  and  suc- 
cessfully removed,  the  wound  was  properly  dressed,  and 
the  patient  was  saved  from  a  painful  death. 

The  surprise  of  the  attending  physicians  was  only 
equaled  by  their  admiration  for  the  young  man  who  had  so 
skillfully  performed  a  feat  they  had  hesitated  to  under- 
take. My  friend — now  "  Dr."  Bath — coldly  received  the 
encomiums  unstintedly  bestowed  upon  him,  quietly  bade 
his  preceptor  and  the  class  good  afternoon,  and  returned 
to  his  shop. 

A  few  months  later  Bath  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors,  sold  out  his  business,  and  took  passage  for  the 
East.  I  received  but  one  letter  from  him  after  his  de- 
parture, in  which,  thanking  me  for  the  friendly  interest  I 
had  evinced  in  him,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  in  a  large  manufacturing  town 
in  Massachusetts,  with  excellent  prospects. 

Since  that  time  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him  until  a  few 
months  since,  when  I  met  a  gentleman,  recently  returned 
from  the  East,  who  knew  Bath  and  his  history,  and  who 
had  learned,  while  visiting  the  city  where  he  had  first 
located  as  a  practitioner,  additional  particulars  of  his  ca- 
reer. His  fame  as  a  surgeon  had  extended  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  New  England  states.  His  wonderful  suc- 
cess had  enabled  him  to  amass  a  very  comfortable  for- 
tune. He  had  never  married.  Evidently  the  old  wound 
in  his  heart  had  never  healed. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  Dr.  Bath 

joined  the  -th  Massachusetts  regiment,  as  surgeon,  on 

the  staff  of  General  B  .    He  followed  the  fortunes  of 

his  regiment  through  many  battles,  where  he  won  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "Fighting  Doctor,"  his  bravery  having 
been  put  to  the  test  on  several  occasions,  in  which  he 
proved  that  his  courage  was  equal  to  his  skill  as  a  sur- 
geon. During  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  killed 
by  a  rebel  shell,  which  fell  into  and  demolished  the  hos- 
pital tent  in  which  he  was  busy  with  the  wounds  of  his 
comrades. 


THE  REASON. 


Why  do  I  love  you — if  I  do? 
Tell  me  that,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
'Tis  not  that  you  are  more  fair 
Than  other  ladies  whom  I  know; 
Eor  the  summer  of  yoyr  hair, 
Or  the  lights  that  come  and  go 
In  your  radiant,  startled  eyes, 
Apprehensive  of  surprise; 
Nothing  in  your  bright,  young  face, 
Which  is  comely,  I  suppose; 
No  illusive  charm  or  grace; 
What  it  is,  Heaven  only  knows. 
I  might  not  love  you  if  I  knew, 
For  what  I  love  might  not  be  you! 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


A  stooping  figure  is  not  only  a  familiar  expression  of 
weakness  or  old  age,  but  it  is,  when  caused  by  careless 
habits,  a  direct  cause  of  contracted  chest  and  defective 
breathing.  Unless  you  rid  yourself  of  this  crook  while 
at  school  you  will  probably  go  bent  to  your  grave.  There 
is  one  good  way  to  cure  it.  Shoulder-braces  will  not 
help.  One  needs  not  an  artificial  substitute,  but  some 
means  to  develop  the  muscles  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  the 
head  and  shoulders  erect.  I  know  of  but  one  bull's-eye 
shot.  It  is  to  carry  a  weight  on  the  head.  A  sheepskin 
or  other  strong  bag  filled  with  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  sand  is  good  weight.  When  engaged  in  your  morning 
studies,  either  before  or  after  breakfast,  put  this  bag  of 
sand  on  your  head,  hold  your  head  erect,  draw  your  chin 
close  to  your  neck,  and  walk  slowly  about  the  room, 
coming  back,  if  you  please,  every  minute  or  two  to  your 
book,  or  carrying  the  book  as  you  walk.  The  bones  of 
the  spine  and  the  intervertebral  substance  will  soon  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  new  attitude.  One  year  of 
daily  practice  with  the  bag,  half  an  hour  morning  and 
evening,  will  give  you  a  noble  carriage,  without  interfer- 
ing with  your  studies. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


The  receipts  of  lumber  at  Chicago  alone,  in  1884, 
amounted  to  nearly  eleven  billion  feet,  which,  if  manufact- 
ured exclusively  into  fencing,  would  circumscribe  the 
globe  with  an  inclosure,  five  boards  high,  fifteen  times. 
Commenting  on  this  statement,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  in 
Outing,  for  December,  says,  "These  figures,  showing  the 
enormous  consumption  of  forests  products,  are  enough  to 
incisively  suggest  the  speedy  total  denudation  of  all  the 
woodlands  in  America. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  THE  San  Fran- 
CISCAN  has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  Hy  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Cliarles  Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian   Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "  Such  StufT  as 

Dreams,"  published  in  our  Hoiiday  number. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Fhelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  *"ar  Southwest. 
E.  I*.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  Itourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scrirner's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  Atlantic,  nnd 

of  sevtral  novels  and  short  stories.    Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 

Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 

delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 
Harriet  Frescott  Spoft'ord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 

stories  to  all  the  magazines. 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  exploier,  author  of  stories 

of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 
Kichard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 

a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  Luska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  last  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Eouise  4'handler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octave  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  With  ins.  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Hari-er's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  H.  (  atherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

J.  Esteil  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  V  irginia. 

Mary  Iteale  Itrainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

itrandcr  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Thomas  A.  Jan  vier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century; 

author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 

published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 
H.  H.  Hoyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 

young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 

within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 

for  the  leading  magazines. 

F.  C.  Itaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  Heers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

MUSIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

mi    1VATI  It  A  I.  SCIENCES 

Will  lie  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc.. 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  'I he  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

7'he  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  liest  Weekly  Paper  of 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  P.  HAKKISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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MR.  STEWART  ON  SILVER. 


W.  M.  Stewart's  views  on  silver,  as  expressed  in  the 
Chronicle  last  week,  are  remarkable  to  say  the  least.  Mr. 
Stewart  affects  to  believe  that  the  United  States  can  es- 
tablish free  coinage  of  silver  on  the  present  ratio  and  still 
preserve  its  stock  of  gold. 

Mr.  Stewart's  proposition  is  that  the  government  shall 
raise  the  price  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  by  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  its  present  value.  The  proposal  to  establish 
free  coinage  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this.  To 
accomplish  this  task  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  purchase  all  the  silver  that  is  offered.  If  any  such  en- 
terprise is  attempted,  it  therefore  becomes  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  know  how  much  silver  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  purchase.  In  estimating  the  available  amount  of  silver 
in  the  world,  we  may  leave  out  for  the  moment  the  coined 
stocks  of  the  European  governments,  which  circulate  at 
the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  bought  at  the  lower  rate  of  sixteen  to  one. 
The  amount  of  uncoined  silver  available  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  The  amount  held  by  Germany  has  been, 
since  1873,  the  uncertain  but  terrible  specter  that  has  de- 
pressed the  silver  market.  The  world's  silver  production 
is  easier  to  get  at.  According  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the  famous 
authority  on  the  precious  metals,  the  output  of  silver  for 
1884  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  of 
which  twenty  millions  were  absorbed  in  the  arts.  The 
average  annual  surplus  available  for  coinage  for  the  twelve 
years  since  German  demonetization  is  about  ninety  mill- 
ions. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  coinage 
of  silver  outside  the  United  States  in  that  time.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  amount  of  silver  available  valued  at  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  millions,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
held  by  Germany.  This  must  considerably  understate 
the  amount  of  uncoined  silver  in  the  world,  but  we  will 
let  it  stand  as  the  possible  minimum.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  then  that  we  are  to  raise  the  value  of  this  by 
one  fourth,  and  to  do  this  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy 
the  whole  of  it  at  that  increased  price ;  in  other  words, 
we  must  pay  one  billion  of  dollars  for  this  uncoined  sil- 
ver. 

What  are  we  going  to  pay  it  with?  Obviously,  we  must 
pay  with  either  gold  or  agricultural  products.  Unless 
we  can  reduce  the  price  of  wheat,  our  chief  export — a 
most  undesirable  consummation  for  farmers, — there  is 
no  call  for  it  in  Europe.  We  must  then  fall  back  on  gold. 
What  is  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country?  The  best 
estimate  places  it  at  six  hundred  millions.  Where  are 
the  other  four  hundred  millions  we  would  contract  to  pay 
for  silver  to  come  from?  and  where  would  our  bi-metallic 
currency  be  when  we  had  paid  out  all  our  gold? 

Mr.  Stewart  denies  that  any  such  movement  of  silver 
would  take  place,  and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  asserts 
that  "When  the  United  States  will  receive  silver  at  the 
Mint  at  the  ratio  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half 
grains  of  silver  for  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains  of 
gold,  nc  person  owning  silver  bullion,  whether  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  will  sell  it  for  less  gold  than  he  can 

get  in  the  United  States  and  there  will  be  no  cheap 

metal  in  either  Europe  or  America."  Mr.  Stewart  evi- 
dently loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  whatever  rise  takes 
place  will  take  place  from  the  hope  of  selling  the  silver 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  rise  at  a 
given  place  will  be  conditioned,  first,  on  the  prospect 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  make  good  its  offer, 
and,  second,  on  the  cost  of  shipment.  The  probability 
—amounting  almost  to  a  certainty— that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  make  good  its  offer  would  do 
double  duty  in  keeping  down  the  price  in  the  more  distant 
countries,  and  rendering  holders  of  silver  anxious  to  sell 
out  at  once  before  the  gold  was  exhausted.  This  fact  is 
so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  it;  it 
can  be  appreciated  with  a  moment's  thought. 

We  have  left  out  of  the  question  the  danger  that  silver 
would  be  demonetized  by  one  or  more  of  the  European 
powers.  Putting  that  danger  aside,  it  is  evident  that  M. 
Cernuschi  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  the  United 


States  could  not  maintain  free  bi-metallic  coinage  on 
the  present  ratio,  and  Mr.  Stewart  was  wrong  when  he  as- 
serted that  it  could. 

The  United  States  could  undoubtedly  maintain  free 
coinage  on  a  ratio  slightly  above  the  present  commercial 
ratio  between  gold  and  silvert  We  believe  this  plan  to 
be  not  only  feasible  but  profitable  to  the  country.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  a  plan  will  be  adopted 
in  the  near  future.  In  its  absence  the  second  wisest  plan 
is  to  continue  the  present  coinage  for  six  or  eight  years. 
There  can  be  small  question  of  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  the  pre- 
sent coinage  at  par.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  sound  sense 
of  the  country  would  risk  approaching  nearer  to  our  gold 
reserve  than  the  last  mentioned  sum,  unless  that  reserve 
had  decidedly  increased  in  the  meantime. 


SOLD   INTO  BONDAGE. 


His  fellow-craftsmen,  all  over  the  country,  have  been  so 
absorbed  in  envying  Howells  his  newly  acquired  income 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  that  they  have  neglected 
to  regard  the  subject  from  a  higher  stand-point.  Litera- 
ture is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  lucrative  profession,  and  there  are 
so  few  among  its  followers  who  would  not  willingly  imperil 
their  lives  or  pledge  their  immortal  souls  for  half  of  that 
sum,  cash  in  hand  paid,  that  it  is  small  wonder  it  has  not 
occurred  to  them  to  question  whether  Howells,  from  his 
higher  plane  of  success  achieved,  has  not  sacrificed  more 
than  he  has  gained  in  accepting  the  Harpers'  offer. 

Mr.  Howells  is  a  man  of  reputation— else  he  would 
never  have  received  such  an  offer ;  a  man  of  ability— else 
the  question  of  his  conduct  would  have  no  interest  to  the 
people.  He  has  reached  a  commanding  position  in 
modern  literature,  a  position  where  he  is  secure  in  the 
possession  of  a  handsome  income,  where  he  can  afford  to 
let  the  question  of  pecuniary  profit  become  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  regard  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  his 
productions,  together  with  the  measure  of  their  influence, 
as  matters  of  primary  importance.  He  has  chosen  to 
confine  his  work  to  the  publications  of  a  single  house, 
and  to  one  current  magazine,  when  he  should  have  the 
world  as  his  auditory.  Instead  uf  widening,  he  has  nar- 
rowed his  circle.  In  accepting  a  salaried  position  he  has 
become  the  servant  of  other  men,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  profession  he  represents. 
Aside  from  the  enervating  influences  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  mind  and  crea- 
tive power  of  an  author,  there  are  other  limitations  im- 
posed upon  a  writer  whose  work  is  narrowed  to  the  require- 
ments of  one  publication,  or  to  the  despotic  management 
of  a  single  publishing  house.  That  the  Harpers  (and 
perhaps  other  publishers  as  well)  can  be  despotic,  has 
been  evident  in  the  case  of  Nast.  This  talented  artist, 
like  Howells,  bartered  away  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and  for  a  time  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
bargain.  There  came  a  time,  however,  when  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  full  humility  of  his  situation.  Some  dis- 
agreement arose  between  him  and  the  editor  of  the  paper  to 
which  he  had  pledged  his  efforts.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  was  upon  some  political  policy,  but 
the  public  are  interested  only  in  the  results.  For  years 
his  facile  pencil  worked  to  no  purpose.  It  is  said  that  he 
sent  in  his  sketches  regularly  to  the  paper,  but  that  they 
were  regularly  suppressed.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
Nas'  tetter  in  the  busy  world— a  nullity  in  art  ; 

and  it  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  crosses  that  his 
salary  of  $10,000  was  promptly  paid  him  for  work  which 
was  never  used. 

Every  periodical  is  governed  by  certain  iron-bound 
rules  and  regulations.  There  are  certain  courses  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  general  and  specific  policy  of  the 
publication,  and  which  must  be  followed.  There  are 
certain  topics  which  are  never  touched  upon.  If  Mr. 
Howells,  for  instance,  should  wish  to  turn  his  able  pen  to 
a  portrayal  of  certain  great  moral  questions  of  the  age, 
Harper's  Magazine  would  not  be  open  to  their  discus- 
sion. A  writer  of  Mr.  Howells's  ability  should  be  free  to 
roam  whither  he  desires,  to  exert  himself  in  any  field  in 
which  he  sees  that  he  can  labor  to  advantage,  to  espouse 
any  cause,  engage  in  any  argument.  Mr.  Howells  has 
voluntarily  submitted  to  be  fettered  and  manacled.  He 
has  sold  himself  for  a  price,  and  become  a  literary  slave. 

Mr.  Howells  will  undoubtedly  do  excellent  work  in  his 
new  province.  We  have  already  seen  how  charmingly 
he  opens  the  "  Editor's  Study,"  how  quaintly  he  threatens 
to  play  the  tyrant  in  an  editorial  capacity ;  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  giving  snubs  where  he  has  hitherto  been 
forced  to  receive  them :  to  redress  old  grievances  of  his 
own  and  gratify  the  grudges  he  has  cherished.    He  prom- 


ises to  develop  a  new  style  of  literary  criticism,  a  friendly, 
conversational  method,  free  from  prejudice  or  partiality— 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion,  as  all  good  criticism 
must  be,  but  of  individual  opinion  so  developed  by  years 
of  study  and  mental  activity  as  an  author,  so  tempered 
and  schooled  by  his  own  experience,  that  it  will  be  like 
seeing  new  literary  work  from  a  double  stand-point— 
the  position  of  the  man  who  makes  it,  and  of  the  man 
who  reads.  Howells  will  in  all  probability  write  some 
good  stories,  and  his  readable  articles  on  foreign  travel 
will  have  new  accessions.  He  will  do  important  work, 
and  do  it  faithfully  and  well,  but  his  best  powers  will  be 
stunted.  A  free  growth  toward  the  highest  intellectual 
possibilities  can  never  come  to  a  man  who  is  tied  down  to 
the  exactions  of  a  single  periodical  and  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  stated  amount  of  copy  per  month.  In  time  the 
consciousness  of  his  limitations  will  press  heavily  upon 
him,  and  he  will  repent  his  contract. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  SALISBURY  MINISTRY. 


The  Tory  Ministry  was  beaten  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Tuesday  night  by  a  vote  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  the  Ministry  should  be  defeated  in  the  near 
future,  but  the  divisions  among  its  opponents  seemed 
likely  to  keep  it  in  power  for  a  month  or  two.  The 
curious  fact  that  the  time  and  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
defeat  of  an  English  ministry  are  very  different  things,  is 
again  illustrated.  Gladstone's  defeat  last  summer  was 
due  to  the  disgraceful  fiasco  of  the  Soudan  campaign  and 
the  Russian  negotiations,  and  not  to  the  proposal  to  make 
a  paltry  increase  in  the  beer  tax.  If  he  had  rescued 
Gordon  and  beaten  the  Russians  back  from  Afghanistan, 
he  could  have  doubled  the  tax  and  never  lost  a  vote. 
Similarly,  Salisbury  goes  out  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Queen's  speech  indorsing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pet  scheme 
of  "  three  acres  and  a  cow,"  instead  of  the  very  obvious 
mistake  of  proposing  coercion  for  Ireland. 

The  meager  analysis  of  Tuesday's  vote  that  can  be 
gained  from  the  cable  reports  gives  some  curious  results. 
Of  the  full  house,  nearly  ninety  were  absent  or  refrained 
from  voting,  and  in  this  ninety  there  were  ten  Parnellites, 
sixteen  Tories,  and  over  sixty  Liberals.  This  large  pro- 
portion of  Liberals  who  did  not  vote,  taken  with  the 
statement  that  eighteen  Liberals  voted  with  the  Tories, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  prophesied  split  in  the 
Liberal  party  had  come,  and  that  an  alliance  of  the 
old  Whigs  with  the  Tories  in  opposition  to  a  Radical 
combination  is  one  of  the  impending  events.  Among 
the  eighteen  Liberals  who  voted  with  the  minority  appear 
the  names  of  Hartington  and  Goschen.  Hartington  was 
the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
Gladstone's  retirement,  from  1874  to  1880,  and  Goschen 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  Liberals.  That  they 
have  left  their  old  leader  and  have  been  able  to  draw  six- 
teen followers  into  active  revolt,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber into  passive  opposition,  renders  likely  an  early  re- 
organization of  parties  in  England. 

Of  the  majority,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four — a  majority 
of  two— were  Liberals;  with  seventy-four  votes  from 
the  Parnellites,  the  majority  was  swelled  to  seventy-six. 
This  is  a  practical  statement  of  what  was  known  before — 
that  no  government  can  stand  in  England  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Parnell.  The  logical  result  of  this  should  be  the 
admission  of  Parnell  to  the  next  cabinet.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  likelihood  that  Parnell  would  enter  the  cabinet 
if  he  were  asked.  Parnell,  as  the  Irish  representative, 
stands  for  secession.  By  entering  the  cabinet  he  must 
necessarily  indorse  the  union,  and  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  Irish  people  such  a  step  would  be  political  suicide. 
If  Mr.  Parnell  could  go  into  the  cabinet  as  Irish  Secretary, 
and  still  retain  his  influence  with  his  countrymen,  it 
would  be  a  most  beneficial  step  for  both  England  and 
Ireland. 

With  the  Liberal  party  in  fragments  and  Mr.  Pamell 
taking  the  position  of  dog  in  the  manger,  it  will  require 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  wonderful  political  skill  to  form  a 
government  that  will  not  be  overturned  at  once.  The 
veteran  statesman  undoubtedly  has  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt the  task,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  electors  within  a  few  months. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  of  Salisbury  is  likely  to  be  felt 
first  outside  of  England.  In  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion attending  a  change  of  ministry,  and  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reputation  for  pursuing  a  vacillating  policy, 
the  firm  grip  that  England  now  has  on  the  Balkan 
troubles  will  be  loosened.  A  riot  in  Thessaly  just  now 
would  make  war  almost  inevitable,  and  England  seems 
to  be  the  only  power  in  a  position  to  restrain  the  Greeks 
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from  beginning  hostilities.  With  England's  hands  tied, 
hostilities  are  almost  certain  to  begin  with  the  opening  of 
spring.  The  crop  of  war  rumors,  at  least,  is  certain  to  be 
large  within  the  next  two  months. 


The  President  has  again  shown  his  wisdom,  by  decid- 
ing that  General  Crook  shall  be  retained  in  his  present 
position  in  Arizona.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  announcement 
ot  the  press  correspondents,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  There  is  no  substantial 
reason  for  making  a  change.  General  Crook  has  proved 
his  ability  as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
experienced  such  difficulty  in  subduing  the  Apaches  shows 
that  the  task  is  of  no  ordinary  nature.  To  put  a  new 
man  in  his  place  would  not  improve  the  state  of  affairs. 
Experience  is  something  that  is  bought  dear,  and  any  new 
man  would  be  apt  to  demonstrate  that  it  may  be  bought 
entirely  too  dear.  General  Miles  is  the  only  man  beside 
Crook  who  has  made  a  name  as  an  Indian  fighter.  He  is 
a  brave  and  able  officer,  but  he  has  won  his  reputation 
among  the  same  class  of  Indians  that  Crook  had  fought 
before  him.  The  Apaches  are  the  most  difficult  tribe  to 
handle,  and  they  occupy  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
country  to  operate  in.  We  have  full  confidence  that  Gen- 
eral Crook  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  and  we  believe  that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  one 
else.  The  solid  men  of  Arizona,  the  Pioneers  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  situation,  give  him 
their  hearty  indorsement.  We  may  place  this  opinion 
against  the  unsigned  complaints  made  by  irresponsible 
correspondents  at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  operations. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  a  long  stride 
forward  in  centralization  in  a  decision  pronounced  last 
week.  It  was  nothing  less  than  that  citizens  of  one 
state  may  do  a  wholesale  business  in  any  other  state  with- 
out paying  a  local  license.  The  decision  was  not  put  in 
just  that  way,  but  that  is  evidently  what  it  means.  The 
facts,  as  given  by  the  Chicago  Current,  are  briefly  thus : 

A  Chicago  firm  sold  liquor  through  an  agent,  without  local 
license,  at  wholesale,  in  Grand  Rapids;  the  agent  was  indicted, 
arrested,  tried,  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in  default  of  a  money 
payment;  he  appealed  seriatim  to  all  the  courts,  carrying  the 
case  from  the  Michigan  Supreme  bench  to  the  Federal  tribunal  at 
Washington.  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  now  returns 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lansing,  with  notification  to 
annul  and  reverse  its  rulings,  as  those  rulings  were  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Federal  laws  of  inter-state  commerce,  and  were 
invasions  of  the  authority  of  Congress.  So  any  man  not  a  citi- 
zen of  Michigan  can  now  sell  whisky  at  wholesale  in  Michigan 
without  payment  of  license,  and  without  fear  of  personal  harm. 

The  same  rule  can  probably  be  applied  to  other  states 
beside  Michigan,  and  to  other  businesses  beside  the 
liquor  business.  The  decision  trenches  seriously  on  state 
and  municipal  rights,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  ex- 
periments by  our  courts  in  constitution-making. 


We  protest  in  the  name  of  San  Francisco  against  the 
violent  expulsion  of  Chinese  from  interior  towns.  If  the 
residents  of  the  interior  do  not  wish  to  support  or  counte- 
ance  the  Chinese  now  in  this  country,  they  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  employ  them  or  to  buy  anything  they  may 
have  for  sale.  If  any  one  is  opposed  to  the  presence  of 
the  Chinese  it  is  right  and  praiseworthy  that  he  should  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  them,  and  that  he  should,  in  every  legal 
way,  discourage  them  from  coming  or  remaining.  But 
while  the  Chinese  are  here  under  protection  of  laws  and 
treaties,  and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  no  one  has 
either  legal  or  moral  right  to  molest  them.  It  is  no  set- 
tlement of  the  Chinese  questson  to  force  the  whole  Chi- 
nese population  into  San  Francisco.  This  city  is  no 
more  willing  to  support  the  Chinese  than  are  the  interior 
towns.  Violent  methods  are  certain  to  result  in  a  reac- 
tion that  will  delay  the  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  passage  of  Congressman  Morrow's  bill  will  do  more 
to  rid  us  of  the  Chinese  than  any  number  of  Tacoma  out- 
rages, repeated  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  slope. 


The  announcement  is  repeated  that  Bland  will  push  his 
bill  to  discredit  the  fractional  silver  coinage  by  making  it 
irredeemable.  The  palpable  injustice  of  the  Govern- 
ment refusing  its  own  money  is  evident  to  every  one. 
The  Government  makes  a  seigniorage  of  over  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  all  the  fractional  currency  it  coins— which 
would  more  than  cover  any  possible  expense  in  shipment. 
The  passage  of  Mr.  Bland's  bill  will  certainly  bring  a  dis- 
count on  fractional  coin,  and  a  discount  will  work  hard- 
ship on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  at  once  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  to  rouse  our  representatives  in  Congress.  This 
coast  has  had  its  experience  of  a  depreciated  coin,  and 
wants  no  more  of  it. 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 


One  star  upon  the  brow  of  night- 
One  star,  one  only  gem, 

Gleams  like  a  jewel,  rarely  bright, 

Upon  a  queenly  forehead  white, 
In  royal  diadem. 

One  star  upon  the  brow  of  night 

Is  all  that  greets  mine  eyes, 
As,  from  a  lonely  mountain  height, 
I  sit  and  watch  the  crimson  light 

Of  sunset  leave  the  skies. 
Anna  M .  Carpenter,  in  CasselPs for  February. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


Keith  is  still  busily  at  work  filling  the  orders  he  re- 
ceived from  Chicago  several  weeks  ago.  Several  of  these 
pictures  are  now  ready,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, presenting  such  contrasts  in  sentiment  and  diversity 
in  coloring  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  could 
have  grown  under  the  hand  of  the  same  artist.  Their  pe- 
culiar sketchy  quality  causes  them  to  differ  so  essentially 
from  the  ordinary  formal  representation  of  landscape  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  stilted,  conservative  description. 
The  only  way  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  them  is  to  de- 
scribe them  as  they  are  painted,  with  broad  touches  and 
disconnected  sentences  which  unite  to  form  subtle  har- 
monies. Keith's  pictures  rarely  lack  a  definite  theme, 
but  it  is  a  theme  which  never  intrudes  itself  upon  the  ob- 
server, and  which  only  close  study  and  a  sensitive  appre- 
ciation can  d'scover.    Here  is  the  first : 

A  shaded  hillside  overgrown  with  picturesque  live-oaks. 
There  are  marshy  pools  in  the  foreground.  Among  the 
tangle  of  wild  shrubs  and  grasses  a  figure  is  sitting,  lost 
in  melancholy  reverie.  The  gray  clouds  overhead  gather 
in  heavy,  threatening  masses,  save  in  one  spot,  where  the 
sun  breaks  through  a  little  rift  and  illuminates  a  small 
cove  in  the  distance  and  the  sand  dunes  along  its  shore, 
but  beyond,  a  line  of  blue  hills  with  purpling  shadows 
rise  as  if  in  grim  rebuke. 

A  brook,  a  lonely  meadow,  where  the  shadows  are  gath- 
ering. A  tangled  path,  along  which  a  phantom-like  figure 
is  slowly  advancing,  while  around  her  gather  the  chill 
and  dampness  of  the  night.  Behind  her,  and  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  she  has  come,  there  is  a  glare  of  sun- 
light, but  the  eye  finds  no  comfort  in  this  solitary  glimpse 
of  light,  for  iuirradiates  only  barren  sand  dunes  where  no 
sweet  flowers  grow  and  no  sheltering  trees  find  nourish- 
ment. One  who  gazes  upon  the  picture  feels  a  growing 
certainty  that  soon  this  delusive  light  will  fade  away  and 
the  lonely  figure  be  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  the 
on-coming  night. 

A  canvas,  with  a  wonderful  play  of  warmth  and  color. 
The  setting  sun  casts  a  gentle  radiance  over  the  lowlands, 
calling  forth  bright  reflections  from  the  reedy  pools  and 
diffusing  warm  lights  through  the  late  summer  vegetation. 
The  leaning  trees  in  the  foreground  are  sharply  defined 
against  the  dying  lights  of  the  sky.  A  quiet  figure,  sug- 
gested rather  than  drawn,  seems  to  symbolize  the  repose 
of  the  scene  and  the  half-mournful  significance  of  the 
waning  day. 

A  still  stream  of  water,  following  the  depression  between 
hills  which  rise  in  a  gentle  slope  at  each  side.  A  little 
cabin,  with  a  bright  light  shining  through  the  window. 
A  grove  of  oak  trees,  which  crowd  thickly  together  or 
bend  low,  as  if  in  a  vain  effort  to  touch  the  waters  of  the 
brook.  More  trees  on  the  slanting  hills  and  where  the 
little  canon  meets  the  lowlands.  A  stretch  of  sunlit 
meadows  and  sand-hills  in  the  distance. 


Peter  Toft  is  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  in  the  city  to 
enrich  his  collection  of  water-colors  of  scenes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  some  striking  and  characteristic  views 
on  this  peninsula.  He  gives  us  a  sketch  of  Black  Point, 
which  is  very  picturesque  and  distinctive;  and  a  glimpse 
of  Taylor  street,  looking  south  from  Nob  Hill,  presents 
an  admirable  bit  of  drawing,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
dull  neutral  tones  which  prevail  in  that  portion  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Toft's  studies  are  all  so  patiently  worked  out 
from  nature,  and  are  distinguished  by  such  refinement  of 
coloring,  that  they  merit  a  wider  recognition  than  they 
have  received  from  local  patrons  of  art. 


Miss  Ellen  A.  Penniman  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  shore  marine  study  along  the  coast  of  Mt.  Desert. 
The  sun  is  low  in  the  west,  and  casts  a  brilliant  radiance 
over  the  picturesque  rocks.  Sunset  tints  are  reflected  in 
the  dancing  waves,  but  close  to  the  land,  where  the  sea 
beats  upon  hidden  reefs,  low  breakers  rear  their  foam- 
capped  crests,  and  fall ,  spent  and  exhausted,  on  the  sand. 
Miss  Penniman  has  done  some  good  work  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  water.  She  is  the  only  woman  artist  in  the 
city  who  has  succeeded  in  painting  an  ocean  scene  with- 
out making  a  weak  travesty  of  the  subject. 


Schafer,  who  rarely  exhibits  paintings,  but  who  does 
some  excellent  work,  is  engaged  upon  a  scene  on  the  Car- 
mel  river,  near  Monterey.  A  little  painting  of  "  Morn- 
ing on  Cayuga  Lake."  which  hangs  on  the  wall  of  his 
studio  and  is  designed  as  a  suggestion  for  a  large  painting, 
is  a  fine  study  of  grays,  displaying  originality  and  strength. 


Schafer  is  a  confirmed  misanthrope  as  regards  the  preseni 
and  future  of  art  in  California.  He  snaps  his  fingers  at 
the  San  Francisco  public  in  general,  and  his  only  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  get  where  he  can  find  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation, of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  here 
been  denied  the  share  he  merits.  And  this  suggests  a  ques- 
tion of  deep  import,  and  one  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Is  it  not  worth  while  for  an  artist  to  be  cheerful  in 
the  face  of  circumstances,  to  maintain  a  cheerful  temper 
and  bear  patiently  with  other  people's  ignorance,  stupid- 
ity and  cupidity  ?  Taking  a  mental  inventory  of  local  artists, 
how  many  of  the  grouty,  ill-tempered,  perpetual  grumblers 
ever  reach  success,  no  matter  how  decided  their  genius, 
how  ceaseless  their  industry?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
enumerate  the  number  of  men  and  women  of  moderate 
talent,  but  possessed  of  perseverance  and  courage,  who 
are  perpetually  pleasant-tempered  and  suave  in  their  man- 
ners, and  contrive  to  make  good  sales  and  a  fair  living. 

Amiability  is  regarded,  in  all  other  professions,  as  a 
genuine  commercial  requisite;  why  not  try  its  efficacy  in 
art? 


The  prettiest  studio  in  San  Francisco  is  tenanted  by  a 
woman,  and  all  of  its  charming  decorations  are  after  her 
own  design  and  plan. 

Mrs.  Frederika  Grosvenor,  the  most  original  and  one  of 
the  best  of  our  flower-painters,  occupies  rooms  in  the 
Berkshire,  on  Jones  street,  and  here  she  has  realized  a 
dream  of  what  an  artist's  studio  should  be,  but  so  rarely 
is.  The  floor  of  her  long  room  is  covered  with  a  crim- 
son rug,  stained  a  deep  amber  about  the  edges.  There 
is  a  piano  at  one  side,  and  across  a  little  lounge  near  by  is 
flung  the  skin  of  some  large  wild  animal,  while  easy- 
chairs  and  low  foot-stools  are  suggestive  of  indolent  re- 
pose. A  great  jar  at  one  side  is  laden  with  cat-tails, 
thistle-burrs,  and  tall,  dried  grasses,  while  pictures  and 
sketches  and  all  sorts  of  odd  devices  are  tastefully  ar- 
ranged upon  the  walls.  A  number  ot  pretty  easels,  each 
holding  an  attractive  picture,  are  scattered  about  the 
room,  and  pieces  of  rare  pottery  are  ranged  on  tables, 
brackets,  and  along  the  shelves  above  the  mantel.  A 
huge  Tapanese  umbrella  is  slanted  from  the  ceiling  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  along  the  entire  length  a  fisherman's 
seine,  sixty  feet  long,  is  looped  and  draped,  with  incon- 
ceivably pleasing  effect,  obliterating  abrupt  angles  and 
softening  the  harsh  lines  where  the  wall  and  ceiling  meet. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  following  questions  were  crowded  out  of  their 

proper  place  in  the  Scientific  Department : 

Editor  Natural  Sciences:  lam  much  puzzled  by  a  bird 
that  comes  in  our  back  yard.  It  is  good  size,  with  slate-colorrd 
back,  breast  of  yellowish  vermilion,  and  wings  picked  out  with 
the  same  brilliant  color.  A  slate-colored  ring  comes  around  his 
throat.  His  chirp  is  not  particularly  musical.  I  am  sure  I 
never  saw  a  robin  with  such  fantastic  markings  as  he  has, 
though  he  is  about  the  same  size.    What  is  he?  Sterling. 

The  beautiful  bird  about  which  our  correspondent  in- 
quires is  the  Ampelis  garrula,  commonly  called  the 
"wax-wing."  It  is  quite  commonly  seen  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  nests  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  the  southern 
border  of  California. 


Editor  of  Natural  Scifnces:  Will  you  please  give  an  ex- 
planation of  what  San  Francisco  children  call  "Earthquake- 
bugs?"  They  swarm  up  from  little  holes  in  the  sidewalk,  in 
very  great  numbers,  having  four  wings,  and  looking  like  flat, 
brown  ants.  After  flying  around  aimlessly,  they  lose  their 
wings  and  disappear  mysteriously.  The  children  of  our  city  con- 
nect them  with  earthquakes,  and,  when  they  begin  to  pour  out, 
prophesy  terrible  things  about  to  befall  us.     VlVA  CUMMINS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  telling  Miss  Viva  that  the  bugs 
which  have  excited  her  curiosity  are  termites.  They  be- 
long to  a  very  peculiar  group  of  beetles,  and  are  first- 
cousins  to  the  mischievous  insects  which  work  such  de- 
struction among  household  furniture  in  the  tropics.  They 
will  there  come  up  through  the  floor  and  burrow  into  the 
leg  of  a  chair,  continuing  their  work  so  secretly  and 
silently  that  nothing  is  known  of  their  depredations  until 
the  chair  suddenly  collapses,  and  an  investigation  shows 
that  it  is  literally  honeycombed.  A  member  of  our  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  tells  the  editor  that  during  a  visit  to  the 
South  Sea  islands  he  has  more  than  once  walked  straight 
through  the  wall  of  a  house  where  the  minute  insects  had 
burrowed  until  they  had  destroyed  all  of  the  wood,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  shell-like  coating  of  paint. 


Miss  Ormerod,  whose  labors  have  so  largely  benefited 
agriculturists,  has  originated  a  happy  suggestion,  which 
the  authorities  of  Kew  Gardens  are  following  up.  They 
are  trying  to  educate  the  public  in  a  simple  way  in  regard 
to  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  on  cultivated  plants. 
In  a  small  hanging  case  is  arranged  a  model  of  the  plant 
attacked,  accompanied  by  the  insect,  in  its  different 
stages  of  life,  that  causes  the  injury.  Beneath  the  speci- 
mens and  their  names  are  a  dozen  lines,  in  clear  type, 
giving  a  short  history  of  the  insect,  and  a  few  notes  as  to 
the  remedy  or  preventive  steps  to  be  taken  against  its 
ravages.   

The  Arkansas  Ladies'  Journal  is  published  at  Littl 
Rock,  by  a  company  of  women.    Mary  W.  Loughbury 
is  *he  editor. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD. 


The  Gauger  walked  with  willing  foot, 
And  aye  the  Gauger  played  the  flute; 
And  what  should  Master  Gauger  play 
But  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away?" 

Whene'er  I  buckle  on  my  pack, 
And  foot  it  gaily  in  the  track, 

0  pleasant  Gauger,  long  since  dead, 

1  hear  you  fluting  on  ahead. 

You  go  with  me  the  selfsame  way — 
The  selfsame  air  for  me  you  play, 
For  I  do  think,  and  so  do  you, 
It  is  the  tune  to  travel  to. 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  and  t  other  place? 
There's  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue 
That's  fairly  worth  the  traveling  to. 

On  every  hand  the  roads  begin. 
And  people  walk  with  zeal  therein; 
But  whereso'er  the  highways  tend, 
Be  sure  there's  nothing  at  the  end! 

Then  follow,  you,  wherever  hie 
The  traveling  mountains  of  the  sky, 
Or  let  the  streams  in  civil  mode 
Direct  your  choice  upon  a  road. 

For  one  and  all,  or  high  and  low, 
Will  bring  you  where  you  wish  to  go; 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
"Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away. 
A".  L.  Stevenson,  in  Magazine  of  Art  for  February. 


RABBI  BETTELHEIM'S  ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED  JANUARY  22,  l886,  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE,  AT  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Superintendent,  Principals,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
remember  when  M.  Thiers,  in  the  year  1853,  delivered  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  he  called  cat/s- 
eries— talkings.  In  one  of  them  he  dwelt  pleasantly  on  the 
question,  "What  did  Holofernes  think  the  next  morning 
after  he  lost  his  head  by  the  hand  of  the  cunning 
Judith?"  I  feel  at  this  moment  like  asking  myself  the 
same  question.  Poor  me!  how  will  I  feel  after  I  have 
delivered  my  lecture  in  the  presence  of  such  a  noble  ar- 
ray of  learned  women  and  men,  and  especially  when  a 
merciless  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  of  Judith 
overwhelms  me  with  a  sense  of  my  shortcomings?  I  can 
only  exclaim,  as  a  rabbi,  may  God  help  me ! 

I  understood  full  well  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  I  was  assuming  before  I  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  honorable  Superintendent,  and  now  I  am  per- 
fectly overawed  with  the  task  of  lecturing  before  so  many 
illustrious  teachers  and  educators  of  this  city.  I  teel  just 
now  as  if  I  had  rather  sit  as  a  pupil,  on  a  hard  bench, 
and  listen  attentively  to  John  Swett,  James  Denman,  and 
the  other  Nestors  of  public  education  in  our  city,  than  to 
speak  before  them.  But  I  have  accepted  the  call,  and 
here  I  am,  ready  to  receive  your  approval  or  disapproval, 
but  under  one  condition — that  no  bachelor  principal  shall 
be  too  harsh  on  me. 

Here  I  am,  and  I  repeat,  may  God  help  me! 

I  am  to  some  extent  entitled  to  be  heard  on  matters  of 
public  education.  I  have  been  an  authorized  teacher  of 
the  German  high  schools  since  the  year  1854,  having  a 
diploma  from  the  Imperial  Normal  School  of  Prague.  I 
had  to  attend  the  Pneparandie  (thus  is  called  the  school 
for  preparing  teachers  for  public  service)  three  years,  after 
I  had  passed  a  severe  examination  at  the  Real-Gymna- 
sium at  that  city ;  and  I  have  since  been  a  teacher  both 
in  school-rooms  and  in  the  pulpit. 

For  curiosity's  sake,  I  shall  read  over  the  branches  of 
study  which  were  required  at  that  time  of  a  candidate  for 
public  instruction  in  Germany  :  Religion  and  biblical 
history,  pedagogics  and  art  of  education,  the  German 
language  in  all  its  branches — reading,  elocution,  compo- 
sition, grammar,  syntax,  and  orthography;  caligraphy, 
drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry  and  algebra,  physics 
and  natural  history ;  mode  of  teaching  in  these  branches, 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country ; 
music,  Latin,  Greek ;  the  Bohemian  language ;  educat- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  imbeciles — theory 
and  practice. 

In  Europe  no  one  can  be  a  teacher  without  attending 
the  Praparandie.  Graduates  from  universties,  doctors  of 
medicine,  theology,  or  law,  are  not  exempt  from  this 
sweeping  prohibition.  A  student  may  learn  any  study 
privately,  and  pass  a  favorable  examination  in  it,  but  to 
obtain  a  diploma  and  the  right  and  commission  of  a 
teacher,  he  must  attend,  for  three  years,  the  school  for 
preparing  teachers,  and  undergo  a  rigid  public  examina- 
tion. In  Europe — and  I  mean  especially  in  Austria  and 
Germany — the  profession  of  teaching  is  considered  a  high 
art,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent  study  and 
practice,  under  the  guidance  of  well-known  masters  of 
pedagogics.  No  one  can  be  a  teacher  in  a  pneparandie 
who  has  not  taught  successfully  for  at  least  ten  years  in 
the  public  schools;  for  they  believe,  with  Goethe,  "only 
the  educated  can  be  an  educator." 

How  the  general  laws  in  this  respect  are  framed  in 
America,  and  especially  in  California,  I  am  not  quite 
sure;  but  I  am  told  that  graduates  of  a  university,  or 
well-prepared  private  students,  who  probably  have  never 


seen  the  practical  working  of  public  schools,  can,  by 
passing  an  examination  in  certain  studies,  obtain  a  diplo- 
ma and  position  as  teachers,  by  the  grace  and  pleasure  of 
an  all-mighty  school-board,  and  are  often  preferred  to 
regularly  educated  candidates.  In  Europe — and  I  speak 
again  only  of  Austria  and  Germany, — where  the  system 
of  education  has  reached  the  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment, the  schools  are  put  upon  the  lofty  standard  of 
trust,  honesty  and  confidence.  The  teachers  and  super- 
intendents and  the  school-board  are  appointed  for  life. 
All  who  are  connected  with  the  educational  departments 
of  the  country  must  be  men  or  women  of  culture  and  of 
education.  Politics  play  no  role  in  this  matter.  In  these 
countries,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  life-tenure  of  teachers  and  their  sala- 
ries and  pensions  are  solemnly  secured.  During  the 
Austro-Italian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  the  respective 
governments  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  all 
departments  with  the  exception  of  the  educational 
department.  Our  respected  Superintendent,  Honorable 
A.  J.  Moulder,  lately  published  a  very  interesting  and 
admirable  paper  on  the  subject  of  our  common  schools. 
I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  every  line  he  has  written  with 
the  exception  of  one  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
life-tenure  of  teachers.  The  respected  Superintendent  is 
cautious  enough  to  insert  the  word  "practical,"  and 
speaks  of  a  "practical  life-tenure."  I  take  the  liberty  to 
differ  from  him  on  this  question.  Theoretically,  only, 
but  not  practically,  is  the  life-tenure  of  teachers  secured 
in  this  city.  I  ask  you,  is  it  a  nightmare  or  a  dreadful 
dream,  or  was  it  truth,  a  sad  truth!  that  during  the  last 
ten  years,  at  least  four  times,  propositions  were  made 
before  different  school-boards  of  this  city  to  reduce  the 
scanty  salaries  of  the  teachers?  because — well,  never  mind 
the  reasons!  it  is  sufficient  that  they  were  not  at  all  cred- 
itable to  the  city.  Is  it  imagination,  or  truth,  that  classes 
have  often  been  consolidated  in  the  face  of  our  constantly 
increasing  population,  and  worthy  teachers  been  thereby 
deprived  of  their  positions?  I  only  know  that  I  have 
often  blushed  when  I  have  read  of  saving  broomsticks  and 
squandering  thousands  of  dollars  in  other  ways,  and  of 
favorites  who  have  been  appointed,  and  loyal,  old  and 
faithful  teachers  who  have  been  dismissed  without  good 
cause  or  reason.  The  "practical"  part  of  a  life-tenure 
means,  to  pay  the  teacher  the  full  salary,  punctually,  on 
the  first  of  every  month,  and  then  we  can  justly  demand 
of  them  their  full  attention  and  devotion  to  their  sacred 
mission,  which  is  to  ennoble  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
youth,  the  future  standard-bearers  and  defenders  of  our 
great  and  glorious  country.  Pay  the  salary  punctually 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  currency  of  full  value,  and 
not  in  scrip,  to  the  careworn  and  overworked  teacher,  and 
then  I  shall  consider  the  main  "  practical "  part  of  the 
life-tenure  secured. 

I  said  the  teachers  and  schools  in  Europe  are  put  upon 
the  highest  standard  of  trust  and  confidence.  This  means, 
each  pupil  in  these  great  lands  has  to  attend  a  public 
school,  and  the  certificate  of  one  is  good  and  respected  by 
all.  The  pupil  with  his  certificate  from  a  lower  grade  is 
accepted  by  the  next  higher  institution,  without  scrutiny 
or  examination.  Naturally,  if  a  principal  should  be  found 
derelict  in  his  duties,  by  issuing  testimonials  in  an  arbi- 
trary way,  and  the  pupil  should  be  found  unprepared  for 
the  higher  studies  upon  which  his  certificate  entitles 
him  to  enter,  he  will  be  sent  back,  a  report  will  be 
made  to  the  board  or  government,  and  the  principal  may 
be  debarred  from  the  high  privilege  of  issuing  legal 
certificates,  which  is  equal  to  a  demand  for  his  resignation. 
Teachers  and  principals  are  therefore  very  careful  in 
sending  on  their  pupils  to  higher  institutions  or  to  other 
schools  with  a  zeugniss  (certificate).  Here  in  this  state  or 
city  I  have  found — I  am  not  sure  whether  the  same  cus- 
tom or  rule  prevails  at  present— that  the  high  schools  re- 
examine the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
university  reexamines  the  graduates  of  high  schools  who 
fall  below  a  certain  per  cent.  I  know  of  one  case.  A 
child  was  prepared  for  the  grammar-school  examination 
by  a  schoolmate  of  hers.  Both  passed  the  grammar 
school,  but,  at  a  hi^h-school  reexamination,  the  one,  a 
hearty,  healthy  girl,  passed,  and  the  other,  a  timid,  ner- 
vous girl,  failed.  The  pupil  was  admitted,  and  the  in- 
structor rejected. 

I  hear  that  a  teacher's  certificate  of  one  city  or  county 
is  not  necessarily  good  in  another  city  or  county.  This 
whole  system  is  wrong.  All  schools,  under  one  city  sup- 
erintendent or  under  one  state  superintendent,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  their  testimonials  should 
be  equally  respected.  A  child  who  has  been  hard  at  work 
a  whole  year  may  become  exhausted  during  the  last  month, 
from  over-study.  The  child  has  obtained  the  required 
percentage;  what  else  should  be  demanded?  Why  reex- 
amine? Why  distrust  a  principal  or  teacher  of  the  same 
city  and  county?  Why  annoy  and  worry  the  child  again? 

I  should  go  even  further,  and  1  would  even  grant  the 
privilege  of  issuing  certificates  to  all  schools  in  the  same 
state,  or  other  states  which  have  the  same  system  of 
teaching,  and  where  the  same  system  of  grading  classes 
prevails.  But  I  can  see  the  difficulty  in  this  matter,  for 
it  would  involve  a  more  general  or  national  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  We  have  only  local  schools,  conducted 
and  regulated  by  an  elective  local  board,  and  not  by  super- 
intendents and  boards  who  are  appointed  and  confirmed 
by  a  national  government.    We  have  at  the  capital  of  the 


country  secretaries  for  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
but  we  have  none  for  education — for  the  education  of  the 
people,  upon  which  the  stability  of  our  republic  is  based, 
and  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  our  future  support  and 
progress.  Education  of  the  masses  must  have  a  national 
and  not  a  sectional  or  a  denominational  character.  The 
public  schools  must  cultivate  a  tender  love  and  loyalty 
and  patriotism  for  our  blessed  land,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  to  impart  knowledge  or  sentiments  of  a  sectarian 
nature. 

My  friends,  I  wish  it  to  be  put  on  record  that  my  peo- 
ple and  I  are  opposed  to  bible  reading  or  religious  homilies 
in  the  public  schools.  We  hold  that  religious  liberty  is 
the  second,  equally  important,  pillar  of  our  republican 
institutions.  And  whilst  we  are  willing  to  assist  you  in 
any  scheme  to  make  attendance  upon  public  schools 
compulsory,  for  we  believe  that  education — the  gaining 
of  knowledge — is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  and  is  the  best  safeguard  to 
society,  and  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  curse  of  a  na- 
tion, for  she  is  the  foster-mother  of  superstition  and  crime — 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  firmly  believe  that  religion,  faith 
and  dogmas  ought  to  be  entirely  left  to  the  churches  and 
to  the  free-will  and  conviction  of  the  individual.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  schools  are  assisting  the  churches  enough 
in  cultivating  higher  moral  principles,  by  training  the 
mind  to  logical  reasoning,  by  strengthening  the  memory, 
by  purifying  and  imbuing  the  tender  hearts  with  lofty  sen- 
timents, and  by  encouraging  and  arousing  the  energy  and 
character  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood  in  our 
youth.  We  cheerfully  agree  with  your  Honorable  Super- 
intendent, when  he  says  "Our  public  schools  are  not 
'godless.'  In  them  are  specially  taught  good  morals, 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  religions;  good  manners,  which 
are  the  essentials  of  cultured  society;  neatness  and  clean- 
liness, said  to  be  next  to  godliness;  obedience  to  order  and 
authority,  which  can  alone  make  goc  d  citizens."  One  of 
the  old  rabbis  said:  "Religion  is  not  always  best  taught 
in  the  houses  of  worship  where  the  rabbis  speak  and  the 
audience  hear  of  God ;  but  true  religion  is  best  taught 
in  the  halls  of  learning,  where  His  works  in  nature  are 
taught  to  be  well  understood,  and  His  omniscience  and 
all-might  are  everywhere  felt."  To  illustrate  the  opinion 
of  the  old  rabbis  on  the  worth  and  value  of  church  and 
school,  I  shall  only  mention  an  old  Talmudical  law — 
that  the  Jews  can  make  and  change  a  synagogue  into  a 
school,  but  can  not  convert  a  school  into  a  synagogue, 
because  they  say  a  school  has  a  higher  mission  than  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  would  thus  suffer  in  her  higher  ten- 
dency and  destiny,  whilst  the  aim  of  a  synagogue  would 
gain  by  becoming  a  school-house. 

My  people,  be  it  said  to  their  honor,  have  not  one  de- 
nominational school  of  their  own  in  the  whole  United 
States.  We  have  no  confidence  in  private  denomina- 
tional schools.  They  are,  and  must  be,  from  their  origin 
and  nature,  narrow  and  exclusive ;  and  scientific  research 
and  conscientious  investigation  will  always  be  checked 
where  religious  dogmas  only  keep  their  sway.  Church 
and  school  must  work  separately.  They  have  separate 
missions,  though  one  aim,  which  is  to  make  mankind 
morally  pure  and  happy.  When  our  schools  shall  be 
disenthralled  from  the  fetters  of  local  politics,  and  shall 
be  entirely  free  from  all  the  influences  of  churches  and 
religious  societies,  then  we  shall  have  "  schools  indeed!" 

Do  you  know  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  American- 
ism? Each  country  has  its  peculiarities,  and  a  foreigner 
who  comes  to  this  country  must  observe  three  things 
which  are  typifying  the  present  status  of  Americanism. 
They  are  pins,  penknives,  and  pencils.  Of  late  we  have 
another  one,  the  pistol.  But  we  can  dismiss  the  latter 
with  a  short  anecdote:  A  preacher  in  Arkansas  en- 
deavored to  enlighten  and  to  entertain  his  congregation 
on  a  dry  religious  subject.  The  congregation,  inappreci- 
ative,  fell  asleep.  He  screamed,  hallooed,  but  of  no 
avail.  Fortunately  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket.  He 
discharged  it  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  congregation  awoke 
and  listened  more  attentively.  Probably,  in  the  course 
of  time  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  will  have  to 
resort  to  the  same  expedient,  when,  under  a  tiresome 
manner  of  teaching,  pupils  will  slumber  away  on  the 
benches,  or  when  the  rebellious  children  continually 
annoy  their  patient  teacher; — well,  I  leave  it  to  you, 
whether  a  pistol  might  not  sometimes  perform  good  work. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  pins,  penknives,  and  pencils.  In 
no  land  of  the  world  are  so  many  pins,  penknives,  and 
pencils  used  and  wasted  as  in  America.  Our  ladies  and 
children  are  pinned  over  and  over,  and  even  our  houses 
are  nailed,  or  pinned  together.  Very  little  is  made  or 
built  durably ;  all  is  done  for  temporary  effect,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  be  changed  in  a  short  time 
and  then  to  be  cast  away  or  removed  as  old  rubbish. 
America  is  a  young  country;  we  are  therefore  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  compete  with  old  nations.  We  have 
no  time,  or  are  not  willing,  to  build  solidly ;  we  must  pin 
or  nail  our  houses  together.  Society  is  too  much  in  a 
hurry;  it  must  pin  the  dresses  together.  And  the 
schools,  too,  are  too  much  in  a  hurry ;  or,  rather,  no  time 
is  granted  to  them  by  the  impatient  parents  or  school- 
boards,  and  our  public  education  is  necessarily  not 
thorough,  and  is  "muchly"  pinned.  Our  children  do 
not  study  for  the  sake  of  study,  but  for  credits — for  out- 
side effect !  and  most  of  them  are  encouraged  by  the 
parents  to  study  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  even  at 
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an  early  stage  of  life.  The  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  already 
knows  his  future  vocation,  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  assem- 
blyman, senator,  and  probably  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  young  lady  of  seven  has  her  vocation  map- 
ped out,  to  be  a  teacher  (poor  girl,  I  pity  her !)— or  to  be 
something  else.  Even  some  of  our  young  men,  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  higher  and  loftier  pro- 
fession, will  study  medicine  or  law  for  two  years,  or  take 
a  diploma  in  an  eclectic  school  in  six  months,  and 
imagine  themselves  to  be  doctors.  They  know  . a  tea- 
spoonful  of  every  thing.  Some  branches  of  science  are 
pinned  loosely  together  in  their  minds,  but  they  have  no 
thorough  or  solid  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  penknife.  Every  true 
American  has  a  penknife  in  the  pocket.  It  is  the  best 
companion  to  whittle  away  the  time,  to  kill  leisure  hours, 
to  employ  the  time  while  waiting  for  a  job  to  turn  up,  and 
to  commit  vandalism  on  furniture,  living  trees  and  shrubs. 
Many  school-benches  bear  the  marks  of  penknives, 
left  by  the  youth  during  school-time.  A  penknife 
is  a  good  thing  in  the  hand  of  a  skillful  youth,  if  he 
is  taught  to  use  it  for  modeling  pretty  little  figures,  but  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  whittling  away 
precious  time  or  in  destroying  the  products  of  others'  in- 
dustry. 

I  read,  not  long  ago,  of  an  old  boy,  sixty  years  old,  in 
Idaho  territory,  who  whittled  away  a  portion  of  his  pew 
in  the  church.  The  pastor,  in  his  indignation,  asked  him 
why  he  did  it,  and  the  old  boy  answered  boldy,  "  Why 
do  you  preach  such  long  sermons?  "  I  am  afraid  many 
a  young  boy,  if  asked  why  he  whittles  his  bench  or  desk 
would  make  much  the  same  answer  to  his  teacher — "  Why 
are  you  so  tiresome  and  disagreeable  in  the  manner  and 
mode  of  your  teaching?" 

The  last  American  characteristic  is  the  pencil.  Busi- 
ness man,  book-keeper,  clerk — even  a  young  society 
lady  in  the  ball-room, — can  not  be  without  a  pencil.  A 
clerk  in  a  store  must  have  a  pencil  to  count  up  five  plus 
seven  plus  nine.  Why  is  it  so?  or,  rather,  I  must  ask, 
why  is  it  that  we  so  often  hear  people  complain  of  failing 
memory?  It  seems  to  me  that  our  public  schools  are  to 
some  extent  at  the  bottom  of  that  fault.  Our  public 
schools  are  overtaxing  the  memory  in  many  ways,  and 
especially  by  the  method  of  mechanical  spelling  and 
mechanical  memorizing,  and  thus  blunting  a  very  impor- 
tant faculty,  the  memory ;  and  in  another  way  they  are 
leaving  dormant  the  great  mental  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning.  Mental  arithmetic  is  always  preferable,  and 
more  interesting  to  children,  than  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion on  the  slate.  History  can  never  be  well  learned  by 
merely  memorizing  facts  and  dates  from  a  book.  History 
is  a  study  of  life,  of  the  grand  scenes  which  have  passed 
over  the  stages  of  the  world,  of  the  defeats  and  victories,  of 
the  struggles  and  conquests,  and  of  the  deterioration  and 
progress  of  mankind  at  different  periods  and  from  differ- 
ent causes.  You  can  not  memorize  the  actions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  of  Tulius  Caesar,  or  of  Washington. 

To  understand  them  you  must  see  them,  and  make  a 
child  see  them ;  and  to  make  a  child  see  them,  you  have  to 
speak  of  them  in  the  living  words,  and  bring  them  before 
his  mental  vision  in  vivid  colors.  The  silent  marching- 
ranks  of  soldiers  upon  the  stage  are  no  better  than  walk- 
ing mummies,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  many  they  are 
and  what  their  movements  were;  but  we  should  under- 
stand and  remember,  if  not  every  word,  at  least  the  main 
portions  of  the  utterances  and  the  movements  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  play.  The  same  rule  must  be  ap- 
plied to  natural  history  and  other  sciences.  I  do 
not  believe  in  pencil  knowledge,  I  do  not  believe 
in  memorizing  the  minute  details  and  figures  of  his- 
tory, and  not  knowing  or  appreciating,  or  altogether  for- 
getting, the  main  scenes.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  too 
much  pinning  and  whittling  and  penciling,  and  that  there 
is  too  near  a  relation  between  them  in  our  public-school 
system?  I  have  found  in  some  schools — I  could  not  say 
in  this  city,  but  in  some  schools — I  have  found  the  teach- 
ers to  be  pinned  up  in  their  own  knowledge,  having  a 
smattering  of  every  thing,  and  knowing  not  one  branch 
thoroughly.  Therefore  the  pencil  always  had  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  teacher  during  school  hours.  I  found  in 
one  school  a  time-table,  reading  about  as  follows: 


io  Minutes  Singing 

15  Minutes  Geography 

30  Minutes  Writing 

30  Minutes  Spelling 

15  Minutes  Recess 

30  Minutes  Grammar 

30  Minutes  Reading 

30  Minutes  Arithmetic 

15  Minutes  Physiology 

15  Minutes  Recitation 

20  Minutes  Dictation 

10  Minutes  Exercises 

15  Minutes  Elocution 

15  Minutes  Natural  Philosophy 


A  pretty  time-table  for  a  day's  work !  And  that  sched- 
ule was  to  be  religiously  followed  and  repeated  monot- 
onously every  day,  without  life  or  animation.  I  have 
found  in  another  school  examining  and  marking  and 
giving  checks  to  be  the  most  of  the  work  of  each  day ; 
and  then  the  children  were  told,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion, "To-morrow  you  will  be  examined  from  page  76  to 
page  102,  which  meant  to-morrow  they  would  have  a  re- 
view. I  know  of  instances  where  feeble  little  children, 
ten  years  old,  had  to  study  six  or  eight  different,  discon- 
nected lessons,  for  an  ordinary  daily  examination.  Ex- 


amining is  not  teaching,  and  memorizing  is  not  study, 
and  both  are  of  little  direct  benefit  to  the  pupil.  Exam- 
ining is  only  one  part  of  the  regular  school  discipline, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  diligence  of  the  pupil, 
for  controlling  and  finding  out  whether  the  instruction, 
explaining,  reasoning,  and  convincing  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  were  appealing  to  the  mind  and  heart  and  to  the 
better  impulses  of  the  child.  In  fact,  true  education 
means  only  to  lead  the  child  out  from  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  doubt,  from  the  dungeon  of  bad  habits, 
and  to  free  it  from  the  fetters  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
fanaticism,  and  the  leading  out  from  the  labyrinth  of 
mysticism  into  the  spheres  of  light  and  proper  under- 
standing.   This  is  what  true  education  means. 

I  have  often  seen  little  children  carrying  from  five  to 
eight  books  to  school ;  and  they  reminded  me  of  a  Tal- 
mudical  phrase,  directed  once  against  the  Sadducees — 
the  worshipers  of  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Bible. 
Rabbi  Judah  said  of  them,  "They  are  camels,  carrying 
books  as  burdens."  In  my  country  the  time-tables  of 
study  differ  from  those  in  use  here.  The  lower  grades 
are  taught  only  eighteen  hours  in  a  week — four  hours 
every  day,  divided  into  two  sessions,  from  nine  to  eleven 
and  from  two  till  four,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  child  has  only  one  book,  called  the 
Fible.  It  contains  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  writing,  fig- 
ures of  crystals,  of  leaves,  and  of  roots,  reading,  pictures 
of  physical  geography,  short  stories  from  history,  and 
proverbs.  It  contains  multum  in  parvo — much  of  every 
thing  which  is  to  compose  the  future  studies.  The  chil- 
dren are  taught  continuously;  instructed,  advised,  and 
guided  by  the  faithful  teachers,  encouraged  to  think  and 
work  for  themselves  in  the  school  and  during  school 
hours.  No  lessons  are  given  to  them  to  study  at  home. 
Recapitulating  and  reviewing,  and  thus  freshening  up  the 
memory  of  the  children  is  done  by  the  teacher  and  not 
by  the  pupils.  In  the  higher  grades — which  would  here 
be  the  last  four  grades  of  the  grammar  schools — all  the 
branches  of  study  are  properly  subdivided.  Beautiful 
reading,  grammar,  and  composition  are  taught  together. 
In  fact,  grammar  is  not  taught  as  an  abstract  science,  but 
always  in  conjunction  with  reading.  Natural  history, 
and  history  proper,  are  taught  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy. Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  is  taught  as  a 
healthful  exercise  of  the  brain;  and  only  in  the  highest 
grades  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  mathematics  taught,  com- 
bined with  natural  philosophy.  The  teacher  is  always 
the  first  reader,  to  show  the  dynamic,  rhythmic,  and  mel- 
odic value  of  the  language,  and  the  logic  of  the  sentence, 
and  to  deduce  certain  grammatical  rules  from  the  read- 
ing lesson.  No  lesson  is  given  to  the  pupils  without  be- 
ing properly  explained  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
school  by  the  teacher.  Study  from  page  so-and-so, 
without  prior  explanation,  is  a  phrase  not  known,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  known  in  a  good  school.  Proba- 
bly few  teachers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  pu- 
pils really  know  how  to  study  for  themselves — how  to  grasp 
the  lesson  and  to  pin  it  to  their  memory. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  one  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  plays  so  important  a  role  in  the  German.  It 
is  the  word  Bildung.  It  is  not  covered  by  the  English 
words  education  or  culture.  It  means  culture,  refine- 
ment, education,  and,  above  all,  formation  of  character. 
Formation  cf  strong,  energetic  characters,  supported  by 
culture,  refinement  and  scientific  education,  must  be  the 
highest  aim  of  the  public  schools;  and  to  make  strong, 
determined  men  and  women  of  our  boys  and  girls  must 
be  their  sacred  mission. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  worthy  superintendents  in- 
vited me  to  see  one  of  our  schools  which  he  ^considered 
the  best  disciplined  in  the  city.  He  was  proud  of  it.  We 
visited  the  school,  and  what  he  called  "high  discipline" 
was  to  me  really  marvelous.  The  whole  school  was  like 
a  military  casern  in  time  of  peace.  The  children 
walked  by  command,  talked  by  command,  whispered 
and  answered  by  command;  and  there  was  no  tie  of  love 
perceptible  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Probably  the 
tiny  little  children  were  obliged  to  love  by  command. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  this  school?  "  questioned  the  Super- 
intendent. 

I,  feeling  sad  and  downhearted  at  seeing  how  American 
children  could  be  reduced  to  mere  machines  and  robbed 
of  all  individuality,  answered: 

"I  can  show  you  an  institution  with  a  better  disci- 
pline, more  quiet,  more  orderly.  You  will  not  even  hear 
a  whisper  there." 

"  Where?  "  asked  he. 

I  calmly  rejoined,  "  At  Lone  Mountain." 

I  do  not  like  graveyards,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  the  last 
place  to  which  I  would  like  to  send  a  child.  I  do  not 
like  graveyards  in  schools,  where  deathly  silence  prevails, 
and  where  life,  with  its  combats,  rivalry  and  competition, 
is  missing.  I  prefer  to  see  life  in  its  full  sway — life  and 
activity,  manifested,  and  shown  even  in  school-rooms,  by 
each  individual  child — to  a  deathlike  or  to  a  deadening 
discipline.  What  we  must  have  is  vigorous  men  and 
women,  full  of  life,  full  of  good-will,  strong  in  moral  de- 
termination, and  unbending  in  energy.  We  have  already 
too  many  dudes  and  dandies  in  both  sexes,  too  many 
weak,  feeble,  vacillating,  effeminate  and  unreliable 
natures.  We  have  too  many  who  are  willing  to  serve,  and 
only  a  few  who  are  able,  vigorously  and  honestly,  to  lead. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  drift  of  my  remarks 


you  will  perceive  that  I  am  not  delivering  a  formal  or 
well-prepared  lecture.  I  think  the  teachers  are  lectured 
entirely  too  much  and  paid  too  little.  More  pay  and 
less  advice  would  probably  work  better.  I  have  made 
my  remarks  in  the  form  of  M.  Thiers's  causeries.  It  has 
been  designed  only  as  a  pleasant  little  talk  for  you,  and 
for  me — I  hope  not  a  stinging  misery.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Spurgeon  when  he  says  that  the  audience  must  deduct 
the  theme  from  the  sermon,  and  not  the  sermon  from  the 
theme.  You  will  therefore,  if  possible,  kindly  deduct  my 
theme,  "Schools  Indeed!"  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
Allow  me  only  to  make  a  brief  resume. 

We  must  have  schools  indeed  !  Schools  high-towering 
above  all  the  other  institutions  in  the  land;  schools 
which  shall  be  foster-parents  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble 
in  man;  schools  which  will  not  only  properly  sustain  but 
also  protect  and  defend  our  liberty;  schools  which  will 
cause  our  country  to  flourish,  and  which  will  beautify  and 
bless  each  home  in  time  of  peace  and  lead  us  to  victory 
in  time  of  war.  We  must  have  perfect  schools,  or, 
"Schools  indeed!"  To  accomplish  these  grand  results, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled: 

First — We  must  have  national  schools,  supported  and 
endowed  by  the  nation  at  large. 

Second — Our  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
must  enjoy  a  life-tenure  of  office,  and  be  secured,  in  case 
of  old  age  or  disability,  with  a  pension. 

Third — Schools  and  churches  must  be  forever  separated 
in  their  sacred  missions,  and  neither  shall  encroach  upon 
the  precincts  of  the  other. 

Fourth — The  school  boards  must  be  composed  of  men 
or  women  of  high  culture  and  the  highest  integrity,  and 
not  of  politicians. 

Fifth — The  children  must  be  educated  more  than 
taught ;  cultured  rather  than  trained  and  drilled. 

Sixth — We  must  have  educated  educators;  and  there- 
fore our  normal  schools  should  enjoy  the  highest  privi- 
leges, and  the  graduates  thereof  should  receive  our  truest 
sympathy  and  consideration ;  and,  lastly, 

Seventh — We  must  endeavor  to  educate  the  parents  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  aims  of  the  public 
schools. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  the  most  of  these  propo- 
sitions are  only  pia  desideria — pious  wishes, — for  the  true 
Messiah  of  the  public  schools  has  not  come  yet.  But  the 
time  will  and  must  come  when  the  government  and  states 
will  provide  more  generously  and  effectively  for  schools 
than  for  armories.  In  the  classic  time  the  Romans 
thought  that  whom  the  gods  do  not  love  they  make  of 
him  a  teacher.  In  San  Francisco  the  contrary  is  the  case 
— whom  the  school  board  prefers,  and  not  who  is  deserv- 
ing, gets  the  vacant  place. 

My  heart  is  with  the  teachers.  From  the  material 
standpoint,  from  the  point  of  salary,  comfort,  and  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  parents,  I  pity  every  teacher;  but 
from  the  higher  moral  standpoint  I  envy  the  faithful 
worker  in  the  vineyard  of  education.  The  teachers' 
work  is  immortal.  It  lives  eternally,  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations. In  schools  you  have  no  dogmas  to  defend,  no 
obscure  creed  to  shield.  With  the  light  of  reason  and 
truth  you  are  conquering  the  world,  and  with  words  of 
sympathy  and  love  you  hold  tender  youth  under  your 
blessed  sway.  You  are  the  molders  of  our  future,  the 
pavers  of  the  path  of  our  destiny,  the  levers  which  move 
the  world.  You  can  make  of  our  world  a  good  world  in- 
deed, by  making  our  schools  "schools  indeed!"  May 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  and  the  blessings  of  God  be 
continually  with  you  ! 


Count  de  Lesseps,  the  great  canal-maker,  has  just 
passed  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  has  likewise  been  made 
happy  recently  by  the  birth  of  his  twelfth  child.  A  cor- 
respondent says :  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  him  in  the  park 
with  his  family,  eleven  children,  within  no  case  more  than 
two  years  nor  less  than  fifteen  month's  difference  in  the 
ages  of  two  consecutive  cions  !  And  now  appears  number 
twelve,  "a  duodecimo  edition  of  my  works,"  remarked 
the  count,  jocularly,  to  a  friend  who  congratulated  him 
upon  the  advent.  And  when  you  see  the  eleven  drawn 
up  in  line  you  notice  that  their  sizes  are  mathematically 
graduated.  Their  father  intends  that,  if  possible,  they 
shall  live  to  as  good  and  vigorous  an  old  age  as  he  enjoys. 
He  inures  them  to  hardship.  In  summer-time  he  makes 
them  run  barefooted,  bareheaded,  barelegged,  bare- 
armed,  and  in  fact  as  nearly  naked  as  the  usages  of  civ- 
ilization allow.  And  at  his  country  home  he  has  a  fenced- 
in  playground  for  them,  in  which  they  spend  an  hour  or 
two  daily  in  the  original  garb  of  Adam  and  Eve.  As  a 
result,  their  skins  are  as  tough  and  healthy  as  that  of  an 
Indian. 


The  black  cap  is  part  of  the  full  dress  of  a  judge,  and 
is  worn  when  he  passes  the  supreme  sentence  of  the  law. 
When  Lord  Chief-Justice  Campbell  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner,  I  observed  that 
he  gave  the  cap  a  slight  twitch  to  the  front;  and  I  have 
subsequently  found  that  this  is  the  traditional  practice  of 
judges,  descending  probably  from  a  time  when  covering 
the  eyes  was  the  conventional  sign  of  grief.  In  Mac- 
beth, act  iv,  scene  3,  Malcolm  says  to  Macduff: 
"What,  man!  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows! 
Give  sorrow  words!"— Notes  and  Que?ies. 


Queen  Victoria  has  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  Gounod's  Mors  et  Vita  and  one  will  be 
given  for  her  pleasure.  She  promises  to  attend  it.  This 
will  be  her  first  appearance  at  a  concert  hall  since  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


MY  CLOCKS. 


I  have  just  half  a  dozen  clocks, 
With  faces  found  and  bright, 

And  every  day  it  puzzles  me 
To  know  which  one  is  right. 

The  cuckoo  coos  it  nine  o'clock, 

Another  says  half-past ; 
I  know  not  which  is  right  or  wrong, 

Or  which  is  slow  or  Fast. 

My  bed-room  time-piece  says  I  have 

An  hour  in  bed  to  dwell, 
The  cook  looks  at  the  kitchen  clock 

And  rings  the  breakfast  bell. 

The  study-clock  at  half-past  twelve 

Sends  me  to  bed  elate, 
And  in  a  fleeting  hour  or  two 

Another  clock  strikes  eight. 

By  that  which  says  I've  ample  time 

I  miss  the  train  and  swear; 
The  one  that  makes  me  jump  and  run 

Proves  I  have  time  to  spare. 

I  sometimes  rise  and  dress  in  haste, 

Because  it's  striking  ten, 
When,  finding  it's  but  seven,  I 

Go  back  to  bed  again. 

The  clock  by  which  I'm  never  fooled 

Is  standing  in  the  hall. 
O  hundred-dollar  Gallic  clock 

That  never  goes  at  all. 

I'd  rather  see  you  standing  there 

Beside  the  oaken  door, 
Telling  me  all  the  blessed  time 

Til  twenty-five  of  four. 

O  clocks,  you're  never  uniform. 

And  always  seem  to  me 
Perplexing  more  than  doctors,  when 

The  doctors  disagree. 

A'.  A'.  Af„  in  Puck. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  says  it  always  makes 
her  weary 

To   listen  to  the  vagaries  of  Wagner's  Die 
Walkuere. 

She  likes  a  little  Wagner,  but  a  little  more  an- 
noys her : 

She  does  not  tackle  kindly  to  the  music  of  Tann- 
h'duser. 

She  is  not  elevated  to  enthusiastic  frenzy 

By  listening  intently  to  the  music  of  A'ienzi. 
Around  in  pensive  attitude  she  does  not  care  to 
linger. 

When  people    are  performing  the  entrancing 

Meistersinger. 

About  the  "future's  music"  she  cares  not  a  sin- 
gle pin, 

She  even  laugh  at  Lohengrin,  with  the  accent 
on  the  "grin."  Chicago  Rambler. 

WINDS  ARE  FICKLE. 

"Will  you  love  me?"  said  the  Wind. 

"Winds  are  fickle,"  sighed  the  Rose. 
But  I  saw  her  slightly  bend, 

And  he  kissed  her,  I  suppose. 

"You  will  leave  me,"  whispered  she, 

And  she  trembled  in  his  arms. 
"Never,  never," answered  he; 

"I  will  shield  you  from  all  harms." 

Summer  died  and  autumn  came, 
Sunny  days  were  seen  no  more; 

Did  the  Wind  remain  the  same? 
Was  it  ever  thus  before? 

She  was  dying;  where  the  Wind, 
On  whose  breast  she  might  repose? 

Gone  her  lover,  lord  and  friend — 
"Winds  are  fickle,"  sighed  the  Kose. 

Philadelphia  Times. 

A  REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCE. 

There  never  was  a  goose  so  gray, 

But  some  day,  soon  or  late, 
An  honest  gander  came  that  way, 
And  took  her  for  his  mate. 

Texas  Si  flings,  /SSj. 
There  is  no  goose  so  gray  but  soon  or  late 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  a  mate. 

Alexander  Pope,  circ.  1730. 
[Ml.  Pope's  only  excuse  for  stealing  this  idea 
is  the  very  lame  one  that  he  got  it  first  and  ex- 
pressed it  better.] 

THE  FISHERMAN'S  STORY. 

This  is  the  size  of  the  fish  he  caught, 
Ar>d  carried  home  to-day; 

And  this  is  the  size  of  the  one  he  hooked, 
But  "the  blamed  thing  got  away." 

Boston  Courier. 


Gas,  quite  as  much  as  an  electric  light,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  constant  object  of  experiment  by 
inventors.  A  Frenchman,  of  Paris,  has  just 
patented  a  new  burner,  which  promises  great 
economy.  It  consists  of  a  moderator  which  al- 
lows the  gas  to  rise  in  small  quantities  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  into  a  chamber,  where  it 
becomes  heated  and  expanded  before  its  combus- 
tion, and  is  then  totally  consumed  on  escaping 
through  the  burner.  There  is  thus  no  loss  or 
escape  of  unburntgas.  Moreover,  as  there  are  two 
flames  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  gas 
burns  with  a  clear,  white  light.  The  economy 
of  this  system  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every 
atom  of  gas  registered  by  the  meter  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  deleterious  influences  so  com- 
monly associated  with  the  use  of  gas  are  re- 
moved. 


Prom  his  studies  of  the  Krakatoa  catastrophe, 
Verbeek  is  led  to  maintain  that  part  of  our  globe 
remains  still  in  a  molten  state;  and  he  disputes 
the  theory  which  has  been  advanced  that  the 
heat  of  the  volcanic  furnaces  is  entirely  due  to 
local  chemical  action. 


iSSSsL  LADIES'  HOSIERY! UNDERWEAR 


In  nil  cusps  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayf.r's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years, it  has  been  regarded as  an 
Invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  a  few  dose  ^ 
of  it  administered1  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  euro, 
and  may,  verv  possibly,  save  life.  There 
Is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,'  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
sic 'ii  Id  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  111  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Kvery  Atternooii. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

BO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  1 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPOR'I 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  sorrn  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  nut  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news- 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  OJ^RTEN  &  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


Full  Urn-  or  Ladles'  All-silk  and  Span-Silk  Bos*, 

1. allies  Irish.  French  anil  (.111          Balbrl^an  Howe, 

Ladies'  1  isle  Hose,  In  great  variety. 

■  .sillies'  Sea  Island  Cotton  Hose. 

Cashmere  Hose,  Etc. 

CHILDREN'S  AM)  IM  AM  S  SILK,  CASHMERE  ami  COTTON  HOSE,  In  large  variety 


Ladies'  Cartwright  &:  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Co's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear — all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPECIAL: 

MM!  dozen  Failles'  All-wool  Scarlet  Vests,  value  SO  cents,  at  35  cents  each, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


BEETHOVEN    CHJINTET  CLUB. 

Third  Concert,  Second  Series, 
AT  IKVIMi  HALF. 
Friday  Evening  February  .">,  1880 

Assisted  by 

MISS  LIDA  J.  (  LINCH  Soprano 

MR.  R.  A.  LUCCHESI  Pianist 

MR.  JOSEPH  UKBA  Clarionetist 

Gene-al  admission,  50  cents:  Reserved  seats,  75  ctnts. 
Ticket  office  (with  Hall  Plan;  at  Sherman  S:  Clay's. 

BALDWIN  THEATER. 

Ai.  Hayman  Lessee  and  Manager 


rirst  appearance  of  the  illustrious  Italian, 

Tomaso  Salvini! 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Chizzola, 


Monday,  February  1st  At  8  p.m., 

In  P.  Giacometti's  powerful  drama, 

THE  OUTLAW! 

itsTSalvini's  greatest  personation. 

Tuesday  OTHELLO 

Thursday  THE  G L A D I A'I'O R. 

Friday  THE  OU  I  LAW 

Saturday  Matinee  OTHELLO 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  DUKE'S  Mu  I  TO 

£4r*Mr.  Alexandro  Salvini,  Jr.,  in  the  principal  role. 

STANDARDJTH  EATER. 

CORNELICS  &  McBkIDH  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Chaki.es  W  Cornelius  Treasurer 

REED'S  mTnSTRELS. 

To-night,  and  Every  Sight  next  Week. 

New  Songs  in  first  part.  The  great  Finale,  I.awil 
Ten nis,  executed  by  Ten  Song  and  Dance  artists.  Mur- 
phy and  Mack's  Great  Act.  The  McMullen  Family 
Just  the  plain  comedian  Charley  Reed  in  a  new  specialty. 
Wilson  and  Cameron  in  a  new  Song  and  Dance. 

Great  hit  of  Charley  Reed's  travesty  on  the  late  storm— 

A  WINDY  DAY! 

Scene  ist — A  Slight  Breeze  ; 

Scene  2d — A  Little  Blustering; 

Scene  3d — Umbrella  Weather. 

jgjg.  jjjpg;  *H  jgjdg. 
BUSH  STREET"  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lbavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Uala  .Matinee  To-Day  At  1  o'clock. 

MONDAY  February  i,  1886 

George  M.  Ciprico's  strong  emotional  play, 

AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS! 

Introducing  MISS  ISABEL  MORRIS,  MR.  FRED 
DE  BELLEVILLE,  and  a  great  cast. 

tST  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Kkeiing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  evening  this  week,  and  Saturday  matinee,  grand 
production  of 

THE  WIDOW  O'BRIEN, 


A  NIGHT  OH  THE  NOFNH, 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  three  acts. 

James  T.  Kelly,  William  Courtwright,  T.  W.  Eckert, 
Johnny  Williams,  John  Merritt,  A.  Messmer,  L.  Monge, 
W.  F.  Kodestcr,  K.  D.  Valerga,  Helcne  Dingeon,  Ber- 
tha Warring,  Lou  Giroux,  etc.,  in  the  cast. 

Xylophone  IHvertlsemeiit, 

By  ten  young  ladies,  and  various  other  refined  specialties. 
Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THw 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  II  P.  1H. 


\JJEEKLV 
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THE  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  macHnes,  type- 
writers, etc  .  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
J-lTSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   D  ATL  Y  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  >acramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

lly  Mall  Filly  (mis  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 

Kstahli*heil  IN61. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  GEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

FURS.  TSt  DEALERS  IN43T  FURS. 

310  Saiisome  mreei. 

Nan  FVwnrisrr,  California. 


C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec  E.  P.  HEALD,  Pre,. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CONTINUES  T  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  a-i  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  aie  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC1UAI.  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

liook -keeping,  1'enmaiishlp,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  HusiiiesN  i  orrcMpondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Urammar,  Spelling, 
French,  tierman.  Spanish.  Iftrawlng,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type-writing. 

The  Hook-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing. 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  Kor  full  particulars,  ad* 
dress  E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Philadelphia  Lager. 


Bavaria  Lager* 


LUDIN'S 

CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE. 

536  California  street. 

Below  Kearny. 

OlABIJW  l.l'DI V 

" The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  $T.sO  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  mouths,  for  fifty  cents. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


A  large  and  expectant  audience  was  seated 
in  the  Alcazar  on  Wednesday  evening,  waiting 
to  welcome  the  renowned  "Mexican  Typical 
Orchestra,"  which  has  made  its  way  from  our 
very  near  neighbor,  around  by  New  Orleans 
and  the  Eastern  cities,  to  San  Francisco.  The 
curtain  arose  to  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting, 
which  these  sons  of  the  sun  must  have  found 
sufficiently  tropical  in  its  ardor  to  satisfy  even 
their  fervid  temperament. 

This  generous  reception  was  given  on  trust, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  California  hospitality. 
But  the  first  strain  from  the  soft-toned  strings, 
smitten  with  the  perfect  accuracy  of  harmo- 
nious concert,  convinced  the  audience  that  its 
confidence  was  fully  justified;  and  the  convic- 
tion became  certainty  as  number  succeeded 
number. 

The  leading  is  a  marvel  of  perfect  control,  ex- 
ercised with  a  grace  in  notable  contrast  to  the 
frantic  gestures  and  stamping  of  most  orchestral 
leaders,  whose  windmill  arms  and  fluttering 
coat-tails  at  the  passionate  climaxes  of  the  mu- 
sic divide  the  reluctant  attention  with  the  har- 
mony evoked.  The  movements  of  Senor  Carlos 
Curti  are  all  in  graceful  curves,  only  an  occa- 
sional straight  line  accentuating  the  final  clash 
of  strings.  And  so  responsive  was  every  in- 
strument that  it  would  seem  that  some  invisi- 
ble chord  extended  from  the  leader's  baton, 
moving  every  hand  by  the  inspiration  of  one 
controlling  spirit. 

The  programme  is  arranged  in  three  parts, 
with  short  intermissions  between.  On  Wednes- 
day night,  the  opening  number,  Thomas's  over- 
ture, Raymond,  was  the  most  striking  in  Part 
I.  Part  II  consisted  of  three  solos,  all  so 
good  as  to  make  discrimination  impossible. 
Senor  Garcia  gave  an  exquisite  selection  from 
Semiramide,  on  the  salterio,  an  instrument  re- 
sembling the  zither.  Senor  Curti  gave  a  brill- 
iant performance  on  the  xylophone,  and  Senor 
Galarza  blew  the  "Carnival  of  Venice  "out  of 
his  clarionet,  in  a  style  which  seemed  to  justify 
whatever  "crowned  head"  may  have  given  to 
him  the  very  glittering  and  extensive  order  on 
his  breast.  In  fact,  one  could  readily  pardon 
any  monarch  who,  after  listening  to  this  musi- 
cal Aztec's  clarionet,  should  rejoice  that  he  had 
an  order  to  bestow.  One  can  not  pass  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  without  mentioning  the 
piano  accompaniment,  which,  in  its  excellent 
support  yet  complete  subordination,  was  a 
model  for  all  accompanists. 

Just  as  the  audience  drew  a  long  breath  and 
straightened  itself  up  for  a  view  of  the  greatest 
lady  dancer  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  dignified 
Hidalgo  appeared  and  explained  that  the  entire 
troupe,  having  been  somewhere  off  the  coast 
during  the  late  unpleasantness  in  the  Signal 
Service  department,  were  still  very  sea-sick,  and 
the  lady  begged  to  be  allowed  to  substitute  a 
little  Spanish  dance  for  "  El  Jarabe  Mexicano  " 
down  on  the  bill.  The  short  but  pretty  dance 
being  concluded,  the  delighted  audience,  with 
graceful  persistence,  having  just  been  told  that 
the  lady  was  too  ill  to  hold  her  head  up,  insisted 
on  having  the  curtain  rung  up  and  the  perform- 
ance repeated.  This  delicately  llattering  request 
being  complied  with,  the  Senora  was  permitted 
to  go  away  and  recuperate,  or  die,  or  do  any  thing 
she  might  choose,  the  audience  being  satisfied. 

The  crowning  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  in 
Part  III.  The  artistic  shading  and  modula- 
tion, so  marked  a  feature  in  every  number, 
reached  in  Schubert's  "Serenade"  so  fine  and 
exquisite  a  culmination  that  even  the  storm  of 
applause  and  bravas  which  followed  seemed  al- 
most a  profanation. 

The  southern  and  eastern  papers  have  had 
so  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the  dangerously  fas- 
cinating personnel  of  these  dark-browed  South- 
rons, that  perhaps  some  slight  sense  of  disap- 
pointment perva  led  the  feminine  ranks  at  the 
Alcazar  on  Wednesday  night.  But  the  deep, 
almost  somber,  seriousness  which  pervaded  this 
"most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  company 
gave  them  a  romantic  attraction  which  no  mere 
good  looks  could  bestow.  This  deep  and  un- 
moved solemnity  might  have  been  the  reputed 
national  dignity,  or  it  might  have  been  sea- 
sickness, or  perhaps  both.  But  whatever  its 
origin,  it  was  an  intense  relief  from  the  ordi- 
nary smirking,  grimacing  antics  of  the  affected, 
hand-kissing  average  musician.  While  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  applause  lavished  upon 
them  was  eminently  courteous,  not  the  faintest 
ripple  of  a  smile  passed  over  a  single  face.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  cstheticism, 
that  not  a  typical  Mexican  will  smile  while  he  is 
here — at  least  in  public.  "  Come  like  shadows, 
so  depart;"  so  shall  we  recall  your  serene  mem- 
ory as  an  antidote  to  nausea  what  time  the  pal- 
lid tenor  and  the  painted  prima-donna  are  bal- 
ancing on  tiptoe,  and  throwing  their  eyes  and 
handfuls  of  stock  kisses  up  to  heaven  or  the  gal- 
lery, and  clutching  their  bouquets  close  to  their 
alleged  hearts! 

The  Orchestra  will  remain  positively  till 
Tuesday  night,  and  possibly  through  next 
week. 

The  Bush-street  audiences  have  enjoyed  an 
■nusual  pleasure  this  week  in  Editha's  Burglar . 
The  dramatist  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of  th  •* 


touching  and  charming  story,  while  the  actors, 
Messrs.  David  and  Dickson,  have  as  entirely  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  play.  The  former,  es- 
pecially, as  "Bill  Lewis  "  the  burglar,  shows 
how  tellingly  a  part  may  be  interpreted  without 
resort  to  any  stage  clap-trap,  ranting,  or  forced 
action  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Dickson,  too,  did 
what  little  "Paul  Benton''  has  to  do,  in  the 
same  easy,  natural  manner. 

Little  Minnie  Tittel,  as  "Editha,"  will  in  fu- 
ture always  arise  in  memory  as  an  accusing 
ghost  to  soften  any  diatribe  against  "stage 
children;"  for  an  artist's  imagination  can  hard- 
ly conjure  up  a  lovelier  vision  than  she  appears 
in  her  little  white  nightgown  and  floating  gold- 
en hair.  It  is  a  simple  home  picture,  yet  con- 
taining suggestions  of  deep  pathos  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  dead  young  mother,  as  well  as  of 
tragedy  in  the  wasted  life  of  the  burglar,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  love  and  hope  which  he  has 
slain.  It  were  well  for  the  stage  if  it  had  more 
such  plays.  The  materials  are  plenty  and  may 
be  made  fully  as  interesting  as,  certainly  more 
improving  than,  the  lives  of  disreputable  French 
women. 

Hot  Water,  with  new  specialties,  recitations, 
etc.,  has  continued  through  the  week.  Miss 
Harrison  has  been  unfortunate  in  playing  here 
while  the  "clouds  that  lower  upon  our  house  " 
have  been  so  busy  dashing  cold  water  on  theat- 
rical hopes.  But  Alice  is  always  happy,  they 
say,  and  certainly  her  admiring  San  Francisco 
should  not  make  her  otherwise. 

Next  week  Mr.  George  M.  Ciprico's  play, 
Twenty  Years  After,  will  be  the  attraction  at 
the  Bush-street.  The  play  is  in  five  acts,  the 
first  being  laid  in  Virginia,  in  1840,  the  re- 
maining four  in  Washington,  in  i860.  The  cast 
seems  to  promise  a  more  than  ordinarily  good 
production.  It  includes  De  Belleville,  Wright, 
Thayer,  Isabel  Morris,  Ida  Aubrey,  Mrs.  Charles 
Edmonds,  and  other  well-known  actors. 

The  unwelcome  rain  has  thinned  out  the 
Standard  audiences,  like  all  others;  but  the  bill 
has  been  unusually  good.  The  very  laughable 
sketch,  A  Windy  Day,  has  been  the  appropriate 
conclusion,  and  is  put  on  the  stage  in  a  dread- 
fully realistic  manner.  Charley  Reed,  as  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  making  soup  and  rocking  the 
cradle,  while  his  wife,  Gus  Mills,  is  out  riding 
in  the  Park,  is  as  idiotically  funny  as  no  one  else 
need  ever  try  to  be.  Billy  Birch's  laughing  scene 
with  his  old  cronies  is  an  easily  recognized  sat- 
ire in  itself.  There  is  an  unusual  array  of  spe- 
cialties, and  altogether,  the  bill,  which  will  be  re- 
peated this  and  to-morrow  evenings,  is  worth 
seeing. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  minstrels  at 
the  Standard  for  some  time,  as  the  entire  troupe 
is  going  "  on  the  road  "  for  a  few  weeks.  San 
Francisco  amusement-seekers  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  minstrels  almost  as  a  necessity,  and 
will  no  doubt  see  them  go  with  much  the  same 
feeling  with  which  Prince  Hal  saw  Falstaff  fall — 
"  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man."  But, 
like  poor  Jack,  the  Standard  company  is  no 
dead,  but  will  return  anon  with  life  renewed;  i. 
e.,  with  a  lot  of  new  people. 

The  California  will  see  a  new  production  Sun- 
day evening,  January  31st,  in  Sieba,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  grandest  of  all  Kiralfy's  specta- 
cles, including  four  entirely  new  ballets,  march- 
es, a  battle  scene,  and  military  tableaux.  The 
Tissots,  who  have  made  a  remarkable  hit,  will 
have  new  specialties,  as  will  the  popular  Mign- 
ani  family.  Two  weeks  of  Sieba  will  end  the 
Kiralfy  engagement. 

The  programme  for  the  first  week  of  Salvini's 
Baldwin  engagement  will  be  as  follows:  Mon- 
day, The  Outlaw;  Tuesday,  Othello;  Thursday, 
The  Gladiator;  Friday,  The  Outlaw;  Saturday 
matinf'e,  Othello.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  The  Duke's  Motto  will  be  played,  with 
Salvini's  son  as  "  Lagadere." 

The  Rankin  California  company  will  play  at 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  the  next  two  weeks, 
and  will  then  return  and  take  possession  of  the 
California  once  more,  opening  with  Hoodman 
Blind.  The  fine  production  of  Notre  Dame 
has  continued  through  the  week,  and  will  be 
presented  to-night  for  the  last  time.  To- 
morrow (Sunday)  evening  the  French  thea- 
ter company,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul 
Juignet,  will  produce  L.e  Medecin  des  Enfants 
(The  Children's  Doctor),  with  M.  Frederic  de 
Belleville  in  the  cast.  Other  new  actors  have 
been  engaged  for  this  production,  which  will 
doubtless  be  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of 
French  drama  in  this  city. 

The  Widow  O'Brien  has  made  a  great  success 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera-house.  It  will  continue  till 
further  notice.  Everybody  goes  to  see  it,  and 
everybody  pronounces  it  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
year,  even  for  this  popular  place  of  amusement. 


NOTES. 

The  Typical  Orchestra  will  continue  at  the 
Alcazar  for  the  present. 

Salvini's  opening  night  at  the  Baldwin,  Mon- 
day, February  1st,  in  I  he  Outlaw. 

Tom  Keene's  condition  is  still  bad,  though 
not  believed  to  be  dangerous. 

Sieba,  the  finest  of  all  the  Kiralfy  spectacles, 
at  the  California,  Sunday  night,  January  31st. 

Widow  O'Brien  will  continue  next  week  at 
.he  Tivoli.    Kip  Van  Winkle  is  in  preparation. 

Ada  E.  Weipel  will  give  a  piano  recital  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  at  Assembly  Hall,  1412  Polk  street. 


Bartley  Campbell's  new  play  is  called  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rockies,  and  is  of  the  My  Partner 
class  of  plays. 

The  popularity  of  "The  Battle  of  Waterloo  " 
apparently  "  knows  neither  parallax  nor  shadow 
of  turning." 

Lohengrin  was  sung  in  New  York,  last  week, 
in  German  and  in  English,  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Academy  of  music  respectively. 

The  Japanese  village  at  Madison-square  Gar- 
den is  as  popular  as  ever,  but  the  Deakin  broth- 
ers think  of  taking  it  to  Boston  for  a  time. 

Mrs.  Thurber's  great  American  opera  com- 
pany seems  to  be  making  such  an  artistic  suc- 
cess in  New  York  as  to  need  no  more  patriotic 
bolstering. 

Mollie  Fuller  is  singing  "Gabriel,"  in  Evan- 
geline, at  the  Fourteenth-street  theater,  New 
York.  Report  says  she  gets  fatter  and  fatter 
every  day. 

French  theater  company,  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Paul  Juignet,  at  the  Baldwin,  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  31st .  The  cast  includes  F.  de  Belle- 
ville, Louis  Imhaus,  and  others.  Mile.  Saulnier, 
soubrette,  will  make  her  debut,  as  will  also  M. 
Felix  Bazin,  jeune premier . 

Mme.  Inez  Fabbri-Muller's  concert  was  a  very 
successful  one.  The  audience  was  considera- 
bly disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mrs. 
M.  Lyons,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
singing.  Mrs.  Lyons  is  to  give  a  concert  very 
soon.  The  programme  was  of  reasonable 
length,  but  prolonged  to  weariness  by  unreason- 
able encores. 

"Our  Orchestra,"  J.  H.  Rosewald  musical 
director,  will  give  its  fourteenth  concert  Tues- 
day evening,  February  2d,  at  Irving  Hall.  The 
director  has  arranged  a  short  and  well  chosen 
programme,  and  if  the  audience  does  not  inter- 
fere by  the  absurd  system  of  indiscriminate  en- 
cores, the  evening  will  certainly  be  a  delightful 
on:. 

The  New  Yorkers  complain  that,  in  spite  o' 
her  genius  and  beauty,  Mary  Anderson  lacks 
feeling  and  intensity  as  "Juliet."  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska  says  she  can  never*  have  these  qualities 
till  she  has  known  some  great  trouble.  Mary 
has  always  had  Papa  Griffin  with  her.  How 
much  trouble  does  an  actress  need  to  make  her 
intense? 

The  last  week,  for  the  present,  of  the  Min- 
strels at  the  Standard,  will  be  a  lively  one. 
There  will  be  some  new  songs  in  the  first  part, 
and  an  appropriate  finale  called  The  Mexican 
Tie-Pickle  Orchestra.  Charley  Reed's  act  will 
be  on  A  Grave  Subject.  Gus  Mills  will  have  a 
new  song,  and  the  musical  team,  Spark  and  Hart, 
will  play  on  every  musical  instrument  under  the 
sun.  The  concluding  sketch  will  be  Charley 
Reed's  Oh!— T— Hello! 

The  cast  of  Mr.  George  M.  Ciprico's  drama 
After  Twenty  Years,  is  one  of  unusual  excel- 
lence; the  Virginia  Jubilee  Singers,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Morel,  have  been  engaged 
for  the  plantation  scene;  M.  Antoine  Duval  has 
arranged  a  moonlight  dance  of  "  pickaninnies  ;" 
and  new  scenery  has  been  prepared  by  Oscar 
Test,  from  designs  by  George  E.  Laslt.  The 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  preparation  seems 
to  promise  that  Mr.  Ciprico's  play  will  be 
launched  in  San  Francisco  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  Booth  and  Salvini  will  act  to- 
gether. The  same  paper  says  of  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin, 
in  The  Skating  Rink:  "  His  imitations  of  other 
actors,  which  are  remarkably  true  and  not  cari- 
catures at  all,  are  the  best  things  in  the  Skat- 
ing Rink;  but  the  worst  things  in  it  pleases  the 
ordinary  theater-goer.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is 
true."  As  we  did  not  have  Nat  Goodwin  and 
his  imitations,  we  had  only  the  "  worst  things  " 
here  in  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  we  are  not  or- 
dinary theater-goers ;  but  they  didn't  please  us 
a  bit.    This  is  mentioned  to  suit  the  Times. 

-The  third  concert,  second  series,  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Quintet  Club  will  be  given  on  Friday 
evening,  February  5th,  at  Irving  Hall.  The  as- 
sistants will  be  Miss  Lida  Clinch,  of  Sacra- 
mento, soprano;  Mr.  R.  A.  Lucchesi,  pianist; 
Mr.  Joseph  Urba,  clarionetist,  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Rowe  de  Derky  and  Mrs.  Robert  Uhlig,  accom- 
panists.   The  following  is  the  programme: 

Quintet,  op.  34,  Allegro  Weber 

Clarionet  and  string  quartet,  (first  time  ) 

Tarantelle  Dancla 

Mr.  Robert  Uhlig. 

"Porgi  amor"  Mozart 

Miss  Lida  Clinch. 

Spring  Song  Hollander 

String  quartet. 
Andante  and  finale  from  concerto  in  O.  minor, 

 Mendelssohn 

R.  A.  Lucchesi. 

(a)  Abenddammerung  (first  time)  C.  Meyer 

(b)  Mcnuett  Bocherini 

String  quartet. 

(a)  Resting-place  Schubert 

(b)  Forget-me-not   Suppe 

Miss  Lida  Clinch. 
Quintet,  adagio,  menuett,  trio,  rondo  (first  time).  .Weber 
Clarionet  and  string  quartet. 


The  San  Franciscan  will  publish  next  week  tl 
song  "I  Know  Thy  Heart  is  Mine,"  words  b) 
Clare  Block,  music  by  Alfred  Singer,  of  the 
Musical  Academy  at  37  Post  street.  The  song 
was  recently  sung  with  great  success,  by  Mr. 
Myers,  at  the  Standard  theater.  The  complete 
song,  with  chorus  arranged  by  Mullaly,  can  be 
had  at  the  music  stores. 


This  is  the  heavy  season  for  piano-tuners. 
The  heating  up  of  a  house  untunes  in  a  short 
time  its  piano.  This  is  not  due,  however,  to 
the  expanding  or  contracting  of  the  strings, 
under  the  variations  of  temperature,  but  to  the 
variations  produced  in  the  sounding-board, 
under  the  influence  of  the  increased  dryness  of 
the  air,  when  furnaces  and  stoves  are  burning. 
The  sounding-board  is  always  made  of  spruce, 
because  of  the  superior  resonance  of  that  timber; 
but  spruce  is  the  wood  most  affected  by  changes 
in  moisture. 

Men  marry  for  fortune,  and  sometime  to  please 
their  fancy;  but  much  oftener  than  is  suspected 
they  consider  what  the  world  will  sny  of  it— how 
such  a  woman  in  their  friends'  eyes  will  look  at 
the  head  of  a  table.  Hence  we  sec  so  many  in- 
sipid beauties  made  wives  of  that  could  not  have 
struck  the  particular  fancy  of  any  man  that  had 
any  fancy  at  all.  These  I  call  furniture  wives, 
as  men  buy  furniture  pictures,  because  they  suit 
this  or  that  niche  in  their  dining-parlors. — 
Charles  Lamb. 


Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one  single  day 
on  the  supposition  that  all  his  neighbors  Relieve 
all  they  profess  and  act  up  to  all  they  believe. 
Imagine  a  man  acting  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  may  safely  offer  the  deadliest  injuries  and  in- 
sults to  everybody  who  says  revenge  is  sinful; 
or  that  he  may  safely  intrust  all  his  property 
without  security  to  any  person  who  says  it  is 
wrong  to  steal.  Such  a  character  would  be  too 
absurd  for  the  wildest  farce. — Lord  Macaitlay. 


There  is  a  patient  in  a  Scotch  infirmary  suf- 
fering from  a  painful  disease  in  which  every  per- 
son who  uses  a  cane  is  interested.  It  is  a  sore 
of  the  hand,  brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  a 
round-knobbed  stick  against  the  palm.  In  his 
case  it  has  affected  the  muscles  from  the  fingers 
to  above  the  wrist.  A  speedy  cure  is  not  prob- 
able. The  surgeons  say  that  a  stick  with  a  han- 
dle instead  of  a  knob,  on  which  the  palm  must 
press,  is  the  thing  to  carry. 


The  London  Spectator  anticipates  that  the 
Mormons  will  soon  find  the  United  States  too  hot 
to  hold  them,  and  suggests  that  they  take  pos- 
session of  some  South  Sea  island,  since  "they 
have  wealth  enough  to  buy  ships  and  men  enougn 
for  an  expedition." 


Tight  Lacing. 

Perfect-fitting  corsets  require  no  tight  lacing. 
They  sink  so  naturally  to  the  form  that  no 
pinched  effects  are  experienced.  Perfect-fitting 
corsets  not  only  add  to  the  comfort  but  also 
preserve  the  health  of  the  wearer.  Ill-shaped 
corsets  require  the  tightest  lacing  to  produce  any 
kind  of  shape.  They  are  in  themselves  shape- 
less. They  are  misfits.  It  is  highly  creditable- 
to  the  Freuds  that  every  corset  in  their  vast 
establishment  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets  is  made  upon  scientific 
principles,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  physi- 
j  ological  structure  of  the  female  form.  Ladies 
I  are  thus  enabled  to  procure  perfect-fitting  cor- 
sets at  lower  prices  than  charged  elsewhere  for 
worthless  articles. 


A  Palatial  tigar  Store. 

One  the  handsomest  cigar  stands  in  the  city 
has  just  been  opened  at  junction  of  Market, 
Mason  and  Turk  streets,  and  is  a  triumph  in 
decoration.  The  genial  proprietor,  Charles 
Edelman,  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  Police  Department,  he  having  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Chief's  office  for  six  years,  has  put 
in  a  stock  of  the  finest  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
tobaccos,  and  intends  to  have  the  finest  line  of 
smokers'  articles  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Edelman  is  well  known  as  a  straightforward  and 
popular  business  man. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  the  best  medi- 
cine ever  produced  for  all  affections  of  the  throat 
and  lungs. 

Liberal  discount  allowed  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions. C.  Muller,  optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  provide 
themselves  with  Mullcr's  opera  glasses.  135  Mont- 
gomery street,  near  Bush. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


The  discovery  of  a  new,  and  as  yet  unknown, 
piano-forte  concerto,  by  Beethoven,  lately  an- 
nounced, is  no  fable  but  a  fact.  The  work  was 
found  in  a  little  village  of  Karntcn,  an  Austrian 
province,  by  Max  Friedlacndcr,  who  has  also 
the  merit  of  having  brought  to  light  several  of 
Schubert's  unpublished  compositions.  The 
manuscript  of  this  concerto  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  master's  own  handwriting,  and  the  orches- 
tration is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
measures.  The  score  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  will  fill  the  empty  meas- 
ures. The  work  is  dated  1805,  the  year  of  the 
creation  of  Fidelio.  After  the  completed  resto- 
ration, the  work  will  be  published  as  quickly  as 
possible,  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  and  copies  of 
it  may  be  looked  for  in  this  country  by  the  end 
of  February.   

To  cry  "havoc"  appears  originally  to  have 
been  a  signal  for  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
Brawl  was  the  name  of  an  English  dance.  It 
appears  that  several  persons  united  hands  in  a 
cncle,  and  gave  one  another  continual  shakes, 
the  steps  changing  with  the  tune. 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Dr.  Sandford,  dentist,  1217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  1  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.    Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dininc,  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 

Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 

Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  tills  city,  mate,  or 
country,  tor  $2. AO  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  lor  filly.te 
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JOHN  BROWN. 


WORDS  BY  CHARLES  MACKAY;   MUSIC  BY  JOSEPH  P.  WEBSTER. 


Srmplice. 


■)   •  i  - 


V 


is 


—  ^  ^  #  — 

1.  I've  a  guinea     I     can    spend,    I've  a  wife,     and  I've    a   friend,  And  a  troop 

2.  I  love     the  song  of  birds,  .And  the  chil  -  dren's  ear  -  ly  words,  And    a  lov 

3.  I  love       a    Kim -pie  song.    One  that  wakes  e  -  mo  -  tion  strong,  And  the  word 

4.  So,  if       you  like  my  ways.    And  the  com-fort  of     my     days,  And  I'll  tell 


■      :  :  "  *  x  ;  %  •  •  •  I  g  '7. 


of  lit  -  tie  chil-dren  at  my  knee,  John  Brown; 
-  ing  wo  -  man's  voice,  low  and  sweet,  John  Brown; 

of  hope  that  r.iises  he  who  faints,  John  Brown 
von   how    I     live  so  an  -  vexed,  John  Brown; 


-m——4 

-+  * 

I've  a 
And  I 
And  I 
I 


cot  -  tage  of  my  own  With  the  i  -  vy  o  -  ver  -  grown,  And  a    gar  -  den  look-ing  out  up-on  the  sea,  John  Brown;  I  can  sit        at  my  door  By  my 

hate   a   false  pre-tense.  And  the  want  of  common  sense,  And     ar  -  ro  -  gauce,  and  fawning,  and  deceit,  Jolm  Brown;  I  love  the  meadow  flowers,  And  the 

hate  the  constant  whine  Of  the  fool  -  ish  who  re  -  pine,  And  turn  their  good   to    e-vil  by  complaints,  John  Brown;  But  ev  -  er  when  I  hate,  If  I 

never  scorn  my  health.  Nor     sell  my  soul  for  wealth.  Nor  de-stroy  one  day  the  pleasure  of  the  next,  John  Brown;  I've  parted  with  my  pride,  And  I 


S  N 


/— y 


shad  -  y    syc  -  a  -  more,  Large  of  heart,  tho'    of  ver  -  y  small  es-tate,  John  Brown;  So   come  and  drain  a  glass  In  my    ar  -  bor  as  you  pass,  And  I'll 

bri  -  ar  in  the  bow  -  ers,  And  I  love    an  o  -  pen  face  with  -  out  guile,  John  Brown;  And  I  hate  a  selfish  knave,  And  a  proud,  contented  slave.  And  a 

seek  my  gar  -  den  gate,  And  survey  the  world  around  me,  and  a-bove,  John  Brown;  The  ha-tred  flies  my  mind.  And  I  sigh  for  hu-man  kind,  And  ex- 

take  the  sun  -  ny  side,  For  I've  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  be  sad,  John  Brown;  1  keep  a  con-science  clear,  I've  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  And  I 


"  II 


tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  I  hate,  John  Brown, 
lout  who  would  rath-er  bor-row  than  toil,  John  Brown, 
cuse  the  faults  of  those  I  can  -  not  love,  John  Brown, 
man -age  to  ex  -  ist  and  to    be    glad,  John  Brown. 


mi 


II 


KOHI   ER  &  CHASE  THE  LARGEST  AND  oldest  music  house  on  the  coast. 

i3j  aud  i3»  i'ost  stkeet,  sax  PBAxcxsco.  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    F*rices  low. 
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FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


THE  FOUR-FOOTED  TEACHER. 

A  ferocious  and  high- tempered  lion  that  had 
gone  through  a  thorough  course  of  Lat  in  and  beer 
at  a  German  university,  decided  to  become  a 
school-teacher.  Having  secured  a  number  of 
pupils,  he  began  an  initiatory  examination. 
Turning  suddenly  to  a  little  rabbit,  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder : 

"Who  discovered  America,  sir?" 

The  rabbit  was  so  badly  scared  that  he  could 
haroly  stand  on  his  feet.  With  a  stammering 
tongue  he  answered : 

"I  didn't  do  it,  please,  sir;  I  didn't  do  it.  I 
think  'twas  the  mule." 

"Columbus,  sir!"  roared  the  lion. 

"Columbus,  sir!"  gasped  the  rabbit. 

The  teacher  next  directed  a  fierce  look  at  a 
small  puppy,  and  asked,  with  a  savage  growl: 

"Who  captured  Cornwallis,  sir?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  but  'twa'n't  me,  sir!"  an- 
swered the  trembling  puppy,  who  was  too  scared 
to  remember  the  rules  of  syntax;  "I  think  'twas 
thegoat,  (or  I  saw  him  trotting  round  the  school- 
house  chewing  something." 

"You  are  aliar,  sir!"  retorted  the  goat ;  "I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

On  the  next  day  the  ferocious  lion  had  not  a 
single  pupil,  and  the  ideaof establishing  a  school 
was  abandoned. 

Moral:  This  fable  teaches  that  something  be- 
side a  diploma  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
teacher. — Life. 


THE  DARING  CAMEL. 

A  camel,  having  heard  of  the  ocean,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  at  once  determined  to  hunt 
it  up  and  drink  it  dry.  Having  set  out  for  the 
sea-shore  with  this  object  in  view,  he  found  a 
well  by  the  wayside,  and,  being  very  thirsty, 
drank  until  he  killed  himself. 

Mora!;  This  fable  teaches  that  a  professor  of 
mathemathics  ought  to  have  a  good  grip  on  the 
multiplication  table. — Life. 


SUPERFINE  ENGLISH. 


It  is  the  Nemesis  of  pedantry  to  be  always 
wrong.  Your  true  prig  of  a  pedant  goes  im- 
mensely out  of  his  way  to  be  vastly  more  correct 
than  other  people,  and  succeeds  in  the  end  in  be- 
ing vastly  more  ungrammatical,  or  vastly  more 
illogical,  or  both  at  once.  The  common  pronun- 
ciation, the  common  idiom,  the  common  mean- 
ing attached  to  a  word,  are  not  nearly  good 
enough  or  fine  enough  for  him ;  he  must  try  to 
get  at  the  original  sound,  at  the  strict  construc- 
tion, at  the  true  sense;  and  he  always  manages 
to  blunder  upon  something  far  worse  than  the 
slight  error,  it  error  it  be,  which  he  attempts  to 
avoid  in  his  superfine  correctness.  There  are 
people  so  fastidious  that  instead  of  saying  "ca- 
melia,"  the  form  practically  sanctified  by  usage 
and  by  Dumas  fils  (for  even  Dumas  fits  can  sane 


tify),  they  must  needs  say  "camella,  "a  monstrous 
hybrid,  the  true  but  now  somewhat  pedantic 
Latin   name  being  really  "camellia.  There 


are  people  so  learned  that  instead  of  talking  about 
Alfred  the  Great  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  they  must 
needs  talk  about  /Elfred,  and  then  pronounce  the 
word  as  though  the  first  half  of  it  had  something 
or  other  to  do  with  eels,  whereas  the  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  sound  thus  clumsily  expressed  is  simply 
and  solely  the  common  Alfred.  There  are  people 
so  grammatical  that  they  must  needs  dispute 
"against'  their  opponent  instead  of  disputing 
with  him,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "with"  itself  means  "against"  in  the 
early  forms  of  the  English  language,  and  still  re- 
tains that  meaning  now  in  "withstand,"  "with- 
hold," "withdraw,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  famil- 
iar expressions.  To  such  good  people  one  is 
tempted  to  answer,  in  the  immortal  words  of 
Dr.  Parr  to  the  inquirer  who  asked  that  great 
scholar  whether  the  right  pronunciation  was 
Samareia  or  Samaria,  "Youmaythay  Thamareia 
if  you  like,  but  Thamaria  ith  quite  good  enough 
forme." — The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


FRENCH  FAILURES. 


An  Englishman  does  not  lose  force  from  being 
out  of  spirits,  and  an  English  brigade  will  go  on 
when  officers  and  men  are  half  crazy  with  disap- 
pointment and  annoyance;  but  a  French  army, 
to  do  its  best,  must  be  a  cheerful  army,  ''  he 
soldiers  of  all  ranks  who  would  do  any  work  in 
Europe  regard  the  scene  of  an  Asiatic  campaign 
as  a  hateful  scene,  and  long  only  to  be  out  of  it, 
at  any  sacrifice  or  with  any  loss  of  prestige 
which  neither  they  nor  their  countrymen  feel  to 
be  a  real  renown.  It  is  not  what  they  are  seek- 
ing, and  they  give  up  almost  frcm  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  simply  ridiculous,  with  our  hundred 
years  of  experience  in  India  and  Indo-China,  to 
suppose  that  a  good  French  general,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  could  not  conquer  the  rotten 
kingdom  of  Annam  and  reduce  it  to  habitable 
order;  and  the  failure  betrays  a  want  of  will  ex- 
actly akin  to  the  want  of  will  shown  within  the 
Chamber.  The  Deputies  do  not  want  Asiatic 
"colonies,"  and  neither  do  the  officers  nor  the 
conscripts,  and  consequently  they  do  not  get 
them.  We  do  not  know  that  the  weakness  is 
any  injury  to  France,  for  concentration  may  be 
her  truest  policy — and  a  people  rarely  misunder- 
stands its  own  interest  completely;  but  the 
weakness  exists,  and  has  repeatedly  modified  the 
history  of  France.  She  coula  colonize  if  she  liked, 
for  her  single  temperate  colony.  French  Can- 
ada, has  been  a  fair  success  and  is. still  intensely 
French,  and  she  could  conquer,  if  she  liked,  for 
she  has  conquered  an  empire  in  northern  Africa; 
but,  as  a  rule,  she  does  not  like — only  attempts 
the  work  under  over-persuasion  by  false  repre- 
sentations, and  therefore  regularly  fails. —  The 
Spectator. 


There  is  no  need  for  toboggan-slides  so  long 
as  the  banana  crop  keeps  up  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

"Tlie  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  tliN  city,  Ntate,  or 
country,  Tor  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tnree  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


Is  Everybody  ftrmik  ? 

Among  the  many  stories  Lincoln  used  to  re- 
late was  the  following :  Trudging  along  a  lonely 
road  one  morning,  on  my  way  to  the  county  seat. 

Judge  overtook  me  with  his  wagon  and 

invited  me  to  a  seat. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  wagon  began 
to  wobble.  Said  I,  "  Judge,  I  think  your  coach- 
man has  taken  a  drop  too  much." 

Putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  the  Judge 
shouted,  "  Why,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  you  are 
drunk ! 

Turning  around  with  great  gravity,  the  coach- 
man said,  "Bedad!  but  that  s  the  firs' rightful 
s'cision  your  Honor's  giv'n  'n  twel'  mont ! 

If  people  knew  the  facts  they  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  many  people  reel  in  the 
streets  who  never  "  drink  a  drop.'  They  are  the 
victims  of  sleeplessness,  of  drowsy  days,  of  apo- 
plectic tendencies,  whose  blood  is  set  on  fire  by 
uric  acid.  Some  day  they  will  reel  no  more — 
they  will  drop  dead,  just  because  they  haven't 
the  moral  courage  to  defy  useless  professional 
attendance,  and  by  the  use  of  the  wonderful 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  neutralize  the  uric  acid 
in  the  system,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  "drunken- 
ness in  the  blood." — American  Rural  Home. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law.King  &  Law),240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


The  most  recent  estimate  that  has  been  made 
by  the  French  engineers  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed African  inland  sea,  is  that  the  undertak- 
ing could  be  consummated  in  the  maximum 
period  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty 
million  dollars. 


FIRE 


THE  "WESTERN" 
AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


TO  THE  INSITRINtt  PFBLIC: 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHITE,  President. 

GEO.  H.  WHEATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Com  Mttee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


ELOCUTION 

— AND — 

THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 


MRS.  EDNA  SNELL  POULSON 

Has  removed  to 

No.  916  Hyde  street. 

Where  she  will  receive  pupils  after  January  4th. 


THE  TRUE3DELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

1  lie  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovateo, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  sinfci-.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -  -  -  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  oceiipleNanentirebloek 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  1m  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Karthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  t.uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  I MPOKTKKS  AN  I?  DKAl.KKS  IN  — 

Hook  and  New*  l'aper,  Writing  Paper, 
Wrapping  Paper,  <  ar«l  Stork,  Straw 
ami  Kinder**  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  510  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  N«w  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJJRTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

RKOAI)  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rft  as  folic  ws: 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Franciso. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  m. 

Fulton, 

8.50 a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8.*  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6.iop  m. 

Cloverdale, 

3.30D.  m 

&  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  in. 

8.00a.  m. 

(  hierneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sevastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burij,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneyille,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.t  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.j  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.?  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m-»  3.3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a*  m*»  *«5S  P*  m*»  4-°5  P*  m*» 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m-»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  1ALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 

75  /~\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

es •  *~>  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8f}  s~\A.  M.  (Sundays  oTy),  from  Washington 
•  '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  f~\  A.  M-,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  L05 
Gatos,   Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
r>    OA    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

.*~>y~*  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

0(~)   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  "  and  intermediate  points. 

^  f^W""^  A*  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dU  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«fl>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  A\l>  ALAMEDA : 

26. 00,  26.30,  s?7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30,  9-3°t  10.45,  "-45  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  r?5-3°>  26. 00,  26. 30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  g.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  1 1. 00,  n.30  A.  M. ;  Hi 2.00, 12.30, 
00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IX-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  25-46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  H11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4. 16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

2Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

*    Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

1 1  »i  K«l«Iy  street. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pqrid-np  Capital  $3,000,000  in  uoi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Rrandkr,  Vice-Presidei) 
R.  H.  FOLDS,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka> 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Rank  of  London.  Limited 


TADC    UfDDIUI     REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 

j^pQ  VYUnlVI  nours>  w'tn  nead  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LB  AVI" ,  AND  ARK  DUR  TO  ARRIVR  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Peming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
11       **      "    1  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"         via  Renicia  

n  via  Benicia  

*'         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


. .40.10  p 
, . t io. io  a 
. ...  6. to  p 

...5.40  p 

 6.40  p 

. . 1 10.40  a 

 5-40p 

. . . 10. 10  a 
. . .t8-4o  a 
. ...  6. 10  p 
. . . t7 . 10  p 
. . . 10.40  a 
. . . .6. 10  a 
....3.40  p 
. . . 11. 10  a 

 9.40  a 

. . . . 5 . 40  p 

 5.40  p 

 6 . 40  p 

. . .  11 . 10  a 
. . .10. 10  a 
. . . t6.oo  a 
.. .t3.4o  p 
.. .83-40  p 
. ...  9 . 40  a 

 5.40  p 

.. .ty.io  p 
. . t 10.40  a 
. . . t7- 10  p 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRAJM'ISCO"  I>ally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— '6.00.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  to. 00,  10.30,  it  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,200,  ?.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  •6.30,       00,  •7.30,  •8.00, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — '9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  11.00,  tit. 30,  12.00,  I12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.0O,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  }n. 30,  12.00,  1 .00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, *7-3o,t8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10. oo,  11.00,  ti.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6«30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53.  '8.23, 
•8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23.  *4-53.  *5-23>  *5-53.  *6-S3. 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.1s,  *5-4S 
t6.45,  tg.is,  *3-i5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37 
7-07i  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,   11-37.  11.07, 

II.  37,  "-°7.  "-37i  '.07.  '-37.  2.°7.  2-37.  3  °7.  3-37.  4  °7 
4-37»  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.S2,  f6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO-22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  IT. 52 
tl2.22,  X2.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  t5-45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t-.i5 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "-15.  '".45 
12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-i5>  4-45>  5->5>  5-45>  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  to-45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  '0.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  2.45.  3-45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15, 
3-'5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOIIMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

4  omilll'IK'ill^  Oct  IK, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6.40  a  

8.30  a  . . . . 

10.40  a  . . . . 

•3.30  p   

4.30  p  .... 

•5.15  p  .... 
6.30  p  . . . . 

■ 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
  3.36  p 

  t5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  ... 

r 

I   Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
J    Principal  Way  Stations. 

• 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°  P  

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
t    Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

IO.40  A  .... 
*3.30  p   

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
I    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
I         and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

|  Hollistcr  and  Trcs  Pinos.  Jj'  *  "    1f>'°Q  p 

10.40  a  ....  I    Solcdad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  v 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadhko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Con^kkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS.— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

m     n     j  1     f     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  {  _  j 

'        *   t  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  5  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  bif»  spread  :    The  sky. 

Likely  to  be  mistaken  :    An  engaged  Miss. 

The  world  moves.  It  probably  finds  it  cheaper 
to  move  than  to  pay  rent. 

A  theatrical  manager  thanks  his  stars  when 
they  don't  want  all  the  receipts. 

A  young  printer  wants  to  know  if  a  man  of 
the  old-fashioned  type  was  fond  of  pi. 

fones — Can  you  always  tell  a  fool?  Brmvn— 
If  he  doesn't  ask  too  much;  what  would  you  like 
to  know? 

An  Indianapolis  dealer  advertises  a  "reform 
cigar.''  We  know  nothing  which  is  in  more 
need  of  reform  than  the  average  cigar. 

Chicago  horses  are  suffering  from  drinking 
impure  water,  and  the  average  Chicago  man  is 
thanking  his  stars  that  he  is  not  a  horse  and 
obliged  to  drink  water. 

Student — I  have  been  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  divorces,  and 
1  almost  believe  I  have  discovered  the  cause. 
Professor  ( 'delightedly J— Yes,  yes;  what  is  it? 
Student— Marriage ! 

Anglomaniac  (  of  limited  mental  powers  ) — Do 
you  know,  as  a  little  boy  I  was  considered 
jolly  clever?  Companion  (  Bostonese  ) — Really! 
I  suppose  you've  had  typhoid  fever  or  some  such 
horrid  disease.  Anglomaniac  f  in  surprise )—  How 
did  you  know? 

"Mamma,"  said  a  little  girl,  "what  is  that 
man  doing  over  there  on  Mr.  Thompson's  porch? 
He  has  been  sitting  on  the  steps  for  two  hours, 
and  hasn't  moved."  "That,  my  child,  is  a 
house-painter.  He  is  painting  Mr.  Thompson's 
house  by  the  day." 

Jolly  Young  Man  ( to  total  stranger  ) — Come  in 
and  take  something.  Let's  all'be  happy.  "Live 
and  let  live"  is  my  motto.  Total  Stranger 
( frigidly ) — It  is  not  mine,  sir.  folly  Young 
Man — Not  yours?  you  amaze  me.  Total Stranger 
(confidentially) — I  am  an  undertaker,  my  dear 
sir. 

Boston  Girl (boastingly )— Old!  Well,  I  should 
say  so.  Why,  we  can  trace  our  ancestry  back 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  the  time  when 
Coverly  was  hanged  for  witchcraft.  Denver 
Girl — Our  family  goes  back  a  good  many  years, 
too.  My  great-grandfather  was  lynched  for 
horse  stealing  fifty  years  ago.  Isn  t  it  terrible 
how  they  usecl  to  persecute  people  in  olden  times? 

"Isn't  it  against  the  rules  to  touch  the  ani- 
mals at  the  managerie?"  asked  Robby. 

"I  believe  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"An'  dangerous,  too,  ain't  it?" 

"Oh.  vcs.  ' 

"Welf,  pa  had  better  look  out,  then.  I  heard 
Mr.  Smith  tell  him  that  if  he  didn't  rjuit  pulling 
the  tail  of  the  tiger  he'd  be  sorry  for  it." 

"How  does  your  father  seem  to  regard  my 
coming  here?"  anxiously  asked  Adolphus  of  lit- 
tle Booby,  while  Miss  Maud  was  up  stairs  get- 
ting ready  to  present  herself.  "I  guess  he  don't 
care  nothin' about  it,"  replied  Bohby,  careless- 
ly. "So  he  has  no  objections,  eh?  Hut  what 
ifid  he  say,  my  little  man?"  "He  said  if  Maud 
was  a  mind  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  why,  let 
her." 

Young  Goutran,  who  had  just  lost  his  uncle, 
was  ordering  a  mourning  suit  at  his  tailor's. 
The  latter  wiped  his  eyes,  wet  with  tears: 

"Well!  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked 
the  nephew. 

"Ah!  that  poor  Monsieur  X." 

"Does  his  death  really  cause  you  so  much 
pain?" 

"Alas,  yes!  You  only  lose  an  uncle,  but  I 
lose  a  customer." 

A  Chicago  man  who  had  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver for  a  certain  firm  went  to  a  lawyer  and 
asked : 

"Out  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  pass- 
ing through  his  hands,  how  much  ought  a  re- 
ceiver to  profit?" 

"Well,  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars,"  wai 
the  reply.  The  receiver  looked  disappointed, 
and  the  lawyer  asked  if  he  had  expected  more. 

"  Why,  I  can't  possibly  see  what  business  any 
one  has  with  the  other  two  thousand  dollars, 
he  replied. 


The  Harvard  faculty,  having  been  advised  by 
the  committee  on  athletics  that  the  game  of 
foot-ball  has  been  much  improved  the  past  sea- 
son, have  removed  the  prohibition  under  which 
the  game  at  Cambridge  has  lain  since  January 
6th  of  last  year.  It  was  said  that  in  forbidding 
the  game  they  were  influenced  a  good  deal  by  a 
popular  impression,  which  they  shared,  that  the 
match  between  Yale  and  Princeton,  at  the  Polo 
grounds,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1884,  was  too 
energetic.  The  annual  encounter  of  the  elevens 
of  these  two  colleges  seems  to  be  looked  to  as 
affording  "the  pace"  at  which  college  foot-ball 
shall  be  carried  on.  Their  last  match  at  New- 
Haven  was  universally  commended  as  an  unin- 
terrupted and  gentleman-like  pursuit  of  the 
game  proper,  unattended  by  private  fisticufts  or 
wrestling  bouts  of  a  brilliant  but  extra  and  un- 
necessary kind  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  very  greatly 
in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  this  match  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Harvard  committee 
was  made  and  the  faculty's  prohibition  with- 
drawn. Whatever  the  sentiment  in  England 
may  be  in  regard  to  foot-ball,  there  seems  to  be 
a  definite  notion  here  that  the  game  should  be 
played  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  offer  no 
great  peril  to  life  or  even  to  limb. 


Be  frank  with  one  another.  Many  a  husband 
and  wife  go  or.  from  year  to  year  with  thoughts 
in  their  hearts  that  they  hesitate  to  reveal  to  one 
another.  If  you  have  any  thing  in  your  mind 
concerning  your  companion  that  troubles  you, 
out  with  it;  do  not  brood  over  it.  Perhaps  it 
can  be  explained  on  the  spot,  and  the  matter 
forever  put  to  rest. — Dr.  Holland. 

"The  western  press,"  savs  the  Philadelphia 
Call,  "is  greatly  in  favor  of  allowing  the  cowboys 
to  fight  the  Indians,  because,  if  the  Indians  are 
not  exterminated  the  cowboys  will  be,  and  so 
something  will  be  gained." 


A  LESSON  IN  HUMILITY. 


The  literary  aspirant  who  thinks  that  in  the 
course  ol  a  few  years  he  and  Hawthorne  are  go- 
ing to  have  equal  claims  on  the  world's  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  usually  believes  that  the 
magazines  will  do  very  well  to  practice  on  until 
he  writes  the  novel  or  the  book  of  poetry  or  of 
essays  that  shall  startle  the  community  out  ofits 
complacent  satisfaction  with  previous  efforts  of 
American  authors.  When  he  begins  to  con- 
1  ribnte  to  the  magazines,  a  process  of  disillusion 
is  entered  nn  that  will  make  the  tyro  think  less 
md  less  of  himself,  until  he  wondersthat  he  ever 
had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing  in 
print.  If  a  person  would  learn  humility,  let  nim 
•ontribute  to  the  magazines.  If  he  wishes  to 
render  the  postal  department  of  the  government 
self-supporting,  let  him  pay  full  letter  rates  on 
every  effusion  that  he  sends  away,  and  let  him 
inclose  stamps  for  the  return  of  his  manuscript. 
If  he  wishes  to  learn  patience,  let  him  adhere  to 
a  resolution  to  use  no  swear  language  between 
the  departure  of  a  manuscript  and  its  return  ; — 
he  will  forget  how  to  be  profane.  And  if  he  wishes 
to  master  the  principles  of  domestic  economy,  let 
him  try  to  live  on  what  he  will  make  after  his 
years  of  persistence  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
printing  of  an  occasional  article. —  The  Brooklyn 
I'n  ion. 


"  Do  electric  lights  lessen  our  trade?  "  echoed 
a  maker  of  matches  to  an  interviewer's  question. 
"Oh,  dear,  no.  You  must  have  seen  frequently 
smokers  trying,  absent-mindedly,  to  light  their 
cigars  or  cigarettes  at  the  electric  light,  and  of 
course  they  can't  do  it.  If  it  had  been  a  gas  jet, 
they  would  have  had  no  trouble.  The  electric 
light  forces  them  to  use  matches,  which  they 
would  not  have  used  otherwise.  It  takes  only 
one  match  to  light  a  gas  jet,  at  which  perhaps  a 
dozen  cigars  will  be  lighted  later  on." 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 
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-  -•  OO. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


This  Satnoan  difficulty  is  arousing  considerable  feeling 
among  representatives  of  the  adverse  nations.  A  San 
Francisco  gentleman,  whose  ardent  Spanish  sympathies 
have  come  down  with  his  Castilian  blood  through  an  Az- 
tec filter,  so  to  speak,  says  that  he  now  begins  to  see  the 
animus  of  Bi&narck's  violent  opposition  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  "American  hog."  He  thinks  it  a  reasonable 
fear  of  glutting  the  market — the  German  government 
being  fully  adequate  to  any  possible  demand. 

No  German  answer  to  this  has  been  vouchsafed,  so  far 
as  heard  from*— but  then  it  is  always  the  "  under  dog  " 
that  does  the  |rowling. 

The  defendant  in  a  recent  divorce  case  called  at  a 
newspaper  office  to  see  if  the  report  was  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Looking  over  the  proof,  the  reporter's 
eye  was  caught  by  the  expression  "Martial  relations  have 
existed  between  the  parties  for  twenty  years."  He  was 
about  to  rectify  the  misprint  by  substituting  "marital"  for 
"martial." 

"No,  no,"  interposed  the  husband,  "don't  change  it. 
That  expresses  our  relations  to  a  t." 


Some  of  the  lawyers  who  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
California  in  early  days  were  allowed  to  pass  on  a  very 
slender  foundation  of  legal  knowledge.  One  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Commissioners  tells  of  an  examination  at 
which  he  once  assisted  in  Nevada  county,  and  which  was 
probably  the  briefest  on  record.  The  examinee  has  since 
attained  a  distinction  and  success,  politically  and  finan- 
cially if  not  professionally,  which  his  legal  initiation 
scarcely  predicted. 

The  young  man  had  been  for  some  time  pressing  for  an 
examination,  visions  of  briefs  and  emoluments  rendering 
him  impatient  of  the  law's  delay.  At  last,  one  day  about 
12:30,  he  came  rushing  in,  and  breathlessly  demanded 
an  immediate  examination,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  on 
the  stage  for  San  Juan,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  a  case, 
and  wanted  to  go  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 

"But,"  said  our  judge,  "  the  stage  leaves  at  one,  and  we 
can't  examine  you  in  half  an  hour." 

"Well,"  persisted  the  neophyte,  "you  can  begin,  any- 
way, and  go  so  far  as  you  have  time  \" 

The  audacity  of  the  proposal  was  so  towering  that  its 
humor  struck  the  judges,  and  for  the  very  joke  of  the 
thing  they  agreed.  After  a  few  unimportant  questions, 
Judge  Searls  broached  a  subject,  then  as  now  one  of 
great  importance  in  Nevada  county. 

"Now,  Mr.  ,  you  will  please  to  give  a  full  and 

clear  explanation  of  what  you  understand  by  'riparian 
rights.' " 

"Well,  Judge,"  was  the  rather  hesitating  reply,  "I 
don't  know  that  I  am  prepared  off-hand  to  go  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  matter;  but— ah— 'riparian  rights'  is  a 
term  in  law  applying  to  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife  I" 

The  judges  unanimously  agreed  that  a  young  man  with 


so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
should  be  secured  in  his  own  riparian  rights  in  such  golden 
streams  as  may  flow  from  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
foothills.  The  ambitious  youth  jumped  upon  the  San 
Juan  stage  invested  with  full  legal  powers  to  take  any 
case  or  fee,  provided  he  could  find  a  client  sufficiently 
confiding  to  intrust  either  to  his  tender  mercies. 


Politeness  is,  with  some  natures,  rather  an  inspiration 
than  a  matter  of  training,  and  its  results  are  frequently  a 
revelation  to  those  less  favored  by  nature  with  that  deli- 
cate tact  which  is  the  soul  of  courtesy. 

This  fact  received  a  rather  novel  illustration  recently. 
A  convival  party  were  gathered  around  the  supper-table. 
All  was  going  merrily,  when  glances  of  scarcely  concealed 
amusement  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  ge- 
nial and  distinguished  guest  from  a  neighboring  territory — 
a  gentleman  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  politics  and 
statesmanship  rather  than  of  the  small  conventionalities 
of  society — was  actually  eating  his  chicken  salad  with  a 
teaspoon. 

People  who  drink  their  coffee  from  Sevres  porcelain 
and  stir  it  with  a  gold-plated  spoon  are  not  always  en- 
dowed with  the  gracious  gift  above  referred  to,  and  the 
quizzing  looks  directed  at  the  unconscious  frontiersman 
were  not  so  carefully  vailed  as  they  should  have  been. 
Directly  opposite  sat  a  young  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  whose  seemingly  unobservant  eyes  note  about  all 
there  is  to  be  seen.  The  kind-hearted  hostess  began 
to  feel  uneasy  and  the  guest  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  being 
the  object  of  embarrassing  attention,  when  the  gallant 
young  officer  came  boldly  to  the  rescue,  and  the  company 
were  soon  electrified  by  the  sight  of  the  fastidious  and 
thorough-bred  Lieut,  eating  his  salad  with  a  tea-spoon ! 

The  man  from  the  territory — who  was  at  the  moment 
expounding  some  question  of  national  interest— looked  re- 
assured, the  hostess  looked  grateful,  and  the  gigglers 
ashamed.  Some  few  of  the  younger  representatives  of 
dude-dom  actually  began  nervously  wondering  if  that 
might  not  be  "  the  latest,  by  Jawge,"  and  if  the  object  ol 
their  derision  had  not,  perhaps,  picked  it  up  in  Washing- 
ton.' 

The  gallant  soldier  may  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  throw 
himself  into  "the  imminent  deadly  breach;"  but  the  man 
of  the  world,  who,  in  the  refinement  of  courtesy  and  to 
set  another  at  ease,  deliberately  commits  a  solecism,  is 
braver  than  "  he  that  taketh  a  city." 


This  brings  to  mind  an  anecdote  of  the  late  John  R. 
Ridge — poet,  editor,  and  good  fellow.  While  he  was  con- 
ducting the  Grass  Valley  National,  an  old  lady  from  the 
country  called  at  his  residence  one  evening  to  consult 
him  about  the  propriety  of  having  inserted  a  notice  look- 
ing to  the  recovery  of  a  lost  cow.  Of  course  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  strayed  or  stolen  animal,  and  many  sur- 
mises as  to  its  whereabouts,  were  given  with  great  pro- 
lixity, and  were  heard  with  unswerving  patience.  En- 
couraged by  the  editorial  sympathy,  and  with  that 
simple  trust  in  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  news- 
papers and  editors  which  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
traits  of  the  rural  mind,  the  dame  began  consulting  Mr. 
Ridge  on  sundry  and  divers  matters,  among  others  her 
husband's  health. 

"My  ole  man  hasn't  had  no  kind  o' health  sence  we  came 
away  from  the  piny  woods  in  No'th  Culliny.  We've  tried 
tar,  and  flaxseed,  and  a'most  every  thing;  but  nothing 
seems  to  do  a  bit  of  good  but  this  cherry  pictorial." 

John  R.  was  not  much  of  a  family  doctor;  but,  realiz- 
ing that  the  most  acceptable  advice  is  the  indorsement 
of  our  own  wishes,  he  expressed  undoubted  faith  in  the 
"cherry  pictorial,"  invariably  adopting  his  visitor's  name 
for  that  popular  remedy.  As  soon  as  the  editor  was  left 
alone  his  wife  burst  in  with : 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Mr.  Ridge,  how  could  you  be  so 
absurd  as  to  keep  talking  about  your  cherry  pictorial.  It 
was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard.  Do  tell  me 
what  possessed  you  to  do  it !" 

"Why,  Lizzie,"  said  Mr.  Ridge,  in  his  usual  mild 


manner,  "do  you  suppose  that  I  could  send  that  poor 
old  woman  home  with  the  mortifying  sense  of  having 
made  a  blunder,  by  calling  it  'cherry  pectoral,'  after  she 
had  irrevocably  committed  herself  to  'cherry  pictorial?' 
Well,  yes;  perhaps  it  is 'right  to  improve  the  ignorant,' 
and  if  it  had  been  a  young  person  I  might  have  given  a 
little  incidental  instruction ;  but  that  poor  old  soul  hasn't 
many  years  to  live,  and  whether  she  spends  them  in  dos- 
ing her  ole  man  with  pectoral  or  pictorial  will  make  no 
sort  of  difference." 

And,  in  my  opinion,  this  was  a  far  more  chivalrous  act 
than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  performed  when  he  threw  his 
velvet  mantle  into  the  mud  that  a  royal  lady  might  walk 
over  dry-shod. 

A  young  lady  of  tender  years,  but  of  evident  precocity 
of  discernment,  gave  about  the  true  idea  of  manly  court- 
esy. Speaking  of  two  clerks  in  the  express  office,  one  of 
whom  was  a  somewhat  serious  person  whose  dancing  days 
were  avowedly  past,  the  other  an  adept  in  the  art  of  shin- 
ing in  society — 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  philosopher,  addressing  the  first 
mentioned  gentleman,  "yes,  I  know;  Charley  can  make 
a  lovely  bow,  can  take  off  his  hat  like  a  prince,  and  has  a 
delightfully  deferential  manner  toward  ladies;  but  jl  think 
you  are,  after  all,  much  the  finer  gentleman  of  the  two." 

"Why,  how  so?"  said  the  astonished  senior. 

"Well,  when  Charley  goes  to  the  window  I  can  tell 
just  by  his  face  whether  the  lady  is  young,  handsome, 
well  dressed,  or  otherwise;  but  when  you  go,  no  one  would 
know  from  your  manner  whether  you  are  waiting  on  a 
washerwoman  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

And  this  is  about  as  concise  a  summary  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  solid  and  veneered  article  as  can  be 
found.   

The  crossing  was  narrow — only  two  rows  of  flags.  Two 
fat  women  on  the  footpaths.  Mud  on  both  sides.  We've 
all  been  there  and  know  just  how  it  goes.  The  women 
were  busy  talking.  The  small  and  insignificant  person 
who  met  them  must,  it  would  seem,  have  either  stepped 
off  into  the  deep  mud  or  have  gone  back  to  the  pavement. 
She  did  neither.  She  stood  still.  After  a  long  but  in- 
effectual glare,  one  of  these  cumbrous  bodies  rolled 
clumsily  to  the  other  track,  and  the  audacious  small 
woman  passed  on,  declining  to  be  annihilated  by  the  snort 
of  indignation  that  made  vulgar  protest  against  any  one 
venturing  to  claim  half  the  walk. 

In  the  middle  of  the  block  the  same  lady  saw  two  real 
old-fashioned  darkies  beating  a  carpet  which  hung  over 
a  fence.  As  she  approached,  one  of  them  said,  hastily, 
to  his  assistant,  "Hold  on  dar,  a  minit."  And  they  both 
stood,  with  sticks  uplifted  and  the  carpet  held  out  ready  for 
the  next  blow,  till  the  lady  had  passed  on  beyond  danger 
from  the  dust. 

The  two  women  were  clad  in  velvet  and  seal-skin ;  the 
negroes  in  "blue  jeans"  and  shapeless  hats.  But  the 
wayfarer  pondered  solemnly  the  question  which  were  the 
well-bred  persons  and  which  the  low  and  ignorant. 


The  fallacy  of  figures  has  been  frequently  demonstrated ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  say  this  to  an  inspired  statistician. 
During  the  late  storm,  one  of  this  class  was  listening  to  a 
discussion  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  One  speaker 
declared  it  to  be  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Another  was  in- 
clined to  doubt  this ;  but  the  mathematical  genius  settled 
the  question  at  once  and  forever  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"decalogue "  of  his  class— the  multiplication  table. 

"  Sixty  miles  an  hour— yes ;  that's  just  about  the  figure. 
Just  as  I  was  coming  in  to  lunch,  the  wind  blew  off  a 
fellow's  hat  out  here.  I  noticed  that  it  was  all  five  men 
could  do  to  catch  it;  and  a  man  can  run  pretty  near 
twelve  miles  an  hour." 

At  the  Baldwin  theater,  Tuesday  night,  during  third 
act  of  Othello: 
"  Shall  we  go  after  this  act? " 

"Oh,  no,  mamma;  not  after  this  act,  after  s'mother 
act." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  SANG  FOR  YOU. 


BY  CLARENCE  URMY. 


I. 

I  sang  for  you  one  early  morn 

When  leaves  with  dew  were  wet. 
Though  years  have  passed,  that  simple  song 

Kings  in  my  memory  yet; 
You  were  my  blushing  Queen  of  Flowers, 

I  lay  low  at  your  feet, 
And  crowned  you  with  a  diadem 

Of  blossoms  fair  and  sweet. 
II. 

I  sang  for  you  one  afternoon, 

A  bird  sang  overhead ; 
"Your  song  is  far  the  sweeter  song" — 

Those  were  the  words  you  said. 
I  wooed  you  for  my  bonnie  bride, 

You  gave  your  heart  and  hand, 
And  forth  we  wandered  arm  in  arm 

Across  the  twilight  land. 

III. 

I  sang  for  you  one  starless  night, 

My  tears  fell  like  the  rain  ; 
You  bade  me  sing,  "Abide  with  me"— 

I  did  not  end  the  strain ; 
You  closed  your  eyes,  and  Io,  your  ears 

With  angel  music  rang! 
I  wonder  if  you  e'er  recall 

The  earthly  songs  I  sang  ! 


COBRA.  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  01-  SAMOA. 


Historical  Tale  of  the  Sainoan  Islands. 


BY  JOHN  MANNING. 


Forty  years  ago  Monoa,  the  smallest  of  the  Samoan 
group  of  islands,  had  been  from  time  immemorial  (and 
may  be  still)  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Samoan  kings. 
The  highest  of  the  aristocracy,  drawn  thither  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  court,  dwelt  there  also,  making  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island  an  exclusive  oligarchy  and  the  island 
itself  the  Ithaca  of  Samoa.  Thence  issued  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  to  his  remotest  subjects ;  thence  sailed 
the  Samoan  fleet  of  canoes  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
the  waves  with  the  warriors  of  Tonga — the  Carthaginians 
of  those  parts,  and  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Samoans ; 
thence  sailed  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  group  to  lead  their  warriors  in  battle ;  and 
thence  also  set  out  the  monarch  himself,  with  numerous 
retinue  and  all  the  barbaric  pomp  known  to  those  inter- 
esting savages,  to  make  his  annual  progress  through  the 
kingdom  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  condition  and 
loyalty  of  his  subjects. 

Monoa  yielded  for  subsistence  only  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoanut,  together  with  such  fish  as  were  caught  by  the 
retainers  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  The  yam,  tara, 
and  pork,  for  the  support  of  the  royal  island,  came  as 
revenue  from  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  together  with 
the  rolls  of  fine  matting  and  cloth  necessary  for  covering 
and  courtly  display.  Nor  was  the  tribute  grudgingly  paid. 
Under  the  mild,  pacific  reign  of  Euroa,  then  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  the  Samoans  were  contented  and  happy. 

Falioloopo,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  sixty  miles  long, 
thirty  miles  broad,  and  contained  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  the  "  Residence  of  the  Gods,"  as  its  name 
implies,  and  here,  as  befitting  the  proprieties  of  his  sacred 
office,  dwelt  the  high-priest  of  Samoa.  He  was  a  man  in 
his  prime,  a  warrior  as  well  as  priest;  tall  and  muscular, 
and  straight  as  a  pine.  Morally,  he  was  crafty  and  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous  and  vindictive. 

A  generation  ago  these  simple  children  of  nature  went 
nude,  both  male  and  female,  with  the  exception  that 
around  the  loins  was  worn  the  /aba,  a  covering  made  of 
leaves.  The  high-priest  was  not  an  exception,  save  on 
those  solemn  occasions  on  which  he  officiated  in  his  high 
office,  and  yet  you  would  have  distinguished  him  among 
a  thousand  men.  You  would  have  known  him  by  his 
moody  brow  and  taciturn  manner,  by  his  somber  and 
stately  mien,  by  the  gravity  of  his  discourse,  and  by  the 
fact  that  he  seldom  smiled  or  descended  to  levity  in  his 
words — by  these  you  would  have  known  that  the  high- 
priest  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  The  sacred  office,  like 
the  monarchy,  was  hereditary,  and  the  blood  of  twenty 
high-priests  coursed  in  the  veins  of  Cobra. 

The  pontifical  robes  corresponded  with  the  august  of- 
fice. The  flowing  mantle  was  composed  of  the  skin  of 
dolphins,  studded  loosely  with  sharks'  teeth  and  lined 
with  the  down  of  birds.  The  sacred  sandals  were  made 
from  eel-skin  and  burnished  with  native  ocher;  his  head 
was  adorned  with  a  high  conical  cap  of  plantain  leaves, 
painted  red,  like  the  sandals,  the  apex  of  the  cone  resting 
on  the  head  and  the  base  extending  two  feet  in  height. 
It  was  the  Samoan  miter.  To  the  top  of  the  miter  were 
attached  feathers  from  sea-gulls'  wings,  and  to  its  sides 
were  loosely  fastened  beaks  of  pelicans.  When  the 
high-priest  moved  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  func- 
tions, the  gentle  rattle  of  the  shark's  teeth  and  beaks 
kept  time  to  the  movements  of  his  person.  The  cincture 
which  superseded  the  taba  was  composed  of  the  very 
finest  matting,  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  snow  and 
variegated  with  symbolic  figures  in  red  ocher. 
The  mild  Samoan  mythology  was  in  keeping  with  an 


indolent,  poetic  and  voluptuous  race — aTpeople  inhabit- 
ing a  paradise  in  which  the  Creator  suspended  from  the 
trees  bread  and  milk  for  their  sustenance ;  where  golden 
fruit  tempted  the  languid  appetite  and  invited  the  birds 
of  the  air  to  cease  for  a  while  their  warbling  and  come 
down  to  be  refreshed ;  where  the  people  dwelt  in  huts 
constructed  of  odoriferous  woods,  while  the  odor  of  flow- 
ers and  wild  honey  surcharged  the  air  and  filled  the  for- 
est ;  where  man  lived  and  moved  enveloped  in  fragrant 
breezes,  and  where  the  fisherman  saw  in  the  misty  dawn 
his  native  islands  swathed  in  vapor,  whose  lazy  folds  were 
like  the  sails  of  those  phantom  ships  seen  by  mariners  in 
days  of  old. 

The  gods  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  gloomy  gods, 
like  Thor  and  Odin.  The  Great  Spirit  dwelt  on  a  high 
mountain  of  the  interior,  whence  he  could  survey  the 
vast  circumference  of  Falioloopo.  The  winds  were  his 
breath.  When  they  sighed  in  the  woods  or  kissed  ripples 
on  the  beach,  the  Great  Spirit  was  then  in  benignant 
mood;  but  when,  as  rarely,  the  tempest  howled,  when 
the  forest  groaned  and  creaked  and  the  waves  were  lashed 
to  fury,  then  was  the  Great  Spirit  angry  with  His  people. 

Such  was  the  high-priest,  and  such  the  divinities  whom 
he  served. 

The  high-priest  had  an  only  child,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
summers,  tall  like  her  sire  and  graceful  as  a  willow.  Her 
large,  expressive  eyes,  liquid  with  lurking  passion  but 
subdued  as  by  some  sad  foreboding,  softened  her  father's 
lineaments,  which  were  repeated  in  her  face  and  gave  to 
her  noble  features  a  dignified  expression.  Her  hair  de- 
pended to  her  waist  and  supplied  drapery  as  of  a  Spanish 
vail.  On  great  festivals  she  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  flowers  as  queen  of  ceremonies,  and  her  train  of  coral 
beads,  festooned  with  lilies,  was  borne  by  twelve  maid- 
ens. In  the  "Residence  of  the  Gods"  Movina  com- 
manded universal  admiration  and  love. 

It  is  a  Samoan  evening,  when  the  full  midsummer  moon 
sheds  her  radiance  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific, 
when  the  tide  comes  creeping  from  the  deep  and  gurgles 
on  the  beach  in  indolent  ripplets.  On  such  an  evening 
Movina  and  her  lover  were  walking  together  on  the 
beach. 

"Movina,"  said  Ethra,  "why  art  thou  so  sad?  Let 
Ethra  console  thee  in  the  absence  of  thy  father." 

The  high-priest  had  left  for  Monoa  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  king. 

"The  lily  closes  when  day  is  waning,"  was  Movina's 
reply-,  "the  plantain  wilts  as  night  approaches." 

"When  the  wild  dove  coos,"  returned  Ethra,  in  the 
mystic  language  of  his  race,  "his  mate  approaches;  when 
birds  are  mating,  their  songs  have  meaning;  when  the 
eagle  screams,  her  callow  answer — all  know  the  language 
of  love,  but  Ethra  understands  not  the  words  of  Movina." 

"My  heart  is  mute,"  she  answered,  "as  the  sea-gull's 
throat  when  the  tempest  lifts  the  billows.  I  shrink  like  a 
withering  leaf,  for  the  night  of  sorrow  will  soon  be  here. 
O  Ethra,  Ethra !"  and,  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  she 
sobbed. 

"What  ails  my  Movina?"  said  the  lover,  choked  with 
emotion  and  kissing  away  her  tears.  "Those  dreams  of 
thy  mother  sadden  thee,  and  thou  seest  sorrow  in  every 
thing." 

"I  saw  her  again  last  night,"  cried  the  maiden.  "She 
was  radiant  as  the  moon,  but  she  smiled  not  as  usual. 
She  stood  over  me,  and  the  glistening  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  I  thought  thou  wert  dead  by  my  side,  and  my 
mother  looked  at  thee  and  then  at  me,  and  she  said,  weep- 
ing, 'My  Movina,  my  Movina,'  and  then  went  away." 

"It  is  the  absence  of  her  father  which  saddens  Movina," 
returned  the  youth.  "But  when  the  young  moon  returns 
he  will  come  back  from  Monoa,  and  will  bring  from  the 
king,  the  ancient  benignant  Euroa,  messages  of  paternal 
love." 

"Hearken  to  my  words  !"  she  said,  abruptly,  with  a 
sternness  in  her  eyes  which  revealed  her  every  inch 
her  father's  daughter.  "Together,  when  children,  we 
gathered  shells  on  the  beach,  and  have  loved  each  other 
from  then  till  now.  When  you  were  not  with  me  the 
lilies  were  not  white,  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  darkness, 
the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  was  not  sweet,  and  the  gods  of 
Falioloopo  frowned  on  Cobra's  daughter.  O  Ethra,  when 
the  love  of  our  childhood  recurs  to  my  memory  I  almost 
think  I  am  happy  once  more !  How  little  doth  Cobra 
think  that  the  heart  of  Movina  loves  the  companion  of 
her  childhood,  and  that  without  her  Ethra  she  would  pre- 
fer to  join  the  shade  of  Laola  her  mother.  But  the  high- 
priest  shall  know  the  heart  of  Movina,  and  then  he  will 
say  'Ethra  is  a  poa  (an  opprobrious  epithet,  insultingly 
applied);  my  Movina  shall  wed  the  son  of  a  king'." 

"Movina,  Movina  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  awakened 
to  the  reality  of  his  position,  and  dismayed  at  the  peril  to 
which  his  thoughtless  passion  would  subject  him.  "Oh, 
the  heart  of  Ethra  is  broken !  Till  now  he  did  not  re- 
member that  Movina  is  the  tall  cedar  and  Ethra  the  vine 
which  creeps  at  its  side.  Movina  is  the  palm  tree  which 
grows  toward  the  sun,  Ethra  the  shrub  which  hides  in  the 
shade.  He  will  adore  the  Movina  in  secret,  and  when 
the  moon  hides  her  light  and  the  stars  refuse  to  shine  then 
will  Ethra  steal  before  her  lodge  and  feast  his  eyes  on 
Movina,  and  retire  happy-hearted.  Let  Ethra  kiss  the 
hand  of  Movina  ere  he  flies  from  her  presence." 

"Leave  me  not  alone,"  she  entreated.    "Stay  with  I 


Movina.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Cobra  and  the  descend- 
ant of  fearless  warriors.  The  blood  of  the  high-priest 
never  paled  with  fear.  It  runs  red  in  the  veins  of  Movina. 
She  will  shield  her  Ethra  or  die  by  his  side." 

The  Samoan  boat-song  is  raised  as  the  high-priest  ap- 
proaches the  royal  island  of  Monoa. 

"Monoa,  Monoa,  the  home  of  Euroa,  the  island  of 
princes  and  warriors ;  hail  to  Monoa !  Swift  fly  our  canoes 
to  the  isle  of  Monoa,  the  home  of  Euroa,  the  isle  of  the 
brave.  The  presents  of  Cobra,  the  high-priest  of  Samoa, 
shall  gladden  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Euroa.  As  the 
shark  destroys  the  small  fishes,  so  Cobra  the  high-priest 
slays  the  enemies  of  Samoa.  The  Great  Spirit  protects 
him  in  battle,  the  gods  of  Samoa  inspire  him  in  war.  Rich 
are  the  presents  he  brings  to  Euroa.  Hail  to  Monoa, 
the  home  of  the  king !" 

Such  was  the  refrain  in  which  the  crews  of  fifty  canoes 
beat  time  with  their  paddles  as  they  plied  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Falioloopo  from  Monoa,  whither 
the  retinue  of  the  high-priest  were  bearing  presents  for  the 
king,  as  indicated  in  the  song. 

Leading  the  peaceful  fleet  was  a  double  war-canoe, 
whose  decks  were  piled  with  presents  for  the  king.  On 
the  prow  of  the  war-canoe  stood  the  lofty  Cobra,  nude 
like  his  followers,  but  looking  every  inch  a  warrior  chief. 
As  he  stood  leaning  on  his  spear,  and  his  hair  streaming 
from  his  high  forehead  back  over  his  shoulders,  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive  a  finer  type  of  bold,  aggressive  man- 
hood. 

Spectators  lined  the  overhanging  cliffs,  watching  the 
imposing  spectacle  presented  by  the  fleet  and  awaiting 
the  landing  of  the  visitors,  but  as  yet  no  one  approached 
them .  When  at  last  the  canoes  were  beached  and  unload- 
ed, the  retainers  packed  the  cargoes,  and  marched,  Cobra 
leading,  to  the  great  public  hall  or  "  speaking-house  "  in 
the  center  of  the  village,  unpacked  their  burdens,  and  sat 
outside  in  a  circle.  Opposite,  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards,  sat  the  old  king,  in  another  circle,  his  white 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  surrounded  by  his  sons 
and  the  great  chiefs,  while  the  women  and  children  and 
the  common  people  looked  on  at  a  distance. 

On  the  king's  side  an  official  arose,  and,  advancing, 
spear  in  hand,  to  the  edge  of  the  royal  circle,  demanded 
with  violent  gesticulation  who  the  visitors  were  and  why 
they  came  to  the  peaceful  isle  of  Monoa. 

Then  up  rose  the  orator  or  knight  who  represented  the 
high-priest,  and,  leaning  on  his  spear,  announced  in  loud 
and  vehement  words,  accompanied  by  much  action  and 
emphasis,  the  nature  of  the  visit,  the  list  of  presents,  and 
concluded  with  a  high  eulogium  on  the  high-priest,  whom 
he  formally  introduced. 

Then  the  venerable  king,  supported  on  one  side  by 
his  eldest  son  and  on  the  other  by  the  highest  chiefs,  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  in  a  short  speech 
welcomed  Cobra  and  his  retainers  to  Monoa. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  high-priest,  who  was  es- 
teemed the  most  consummate  orator  of  Samoa.  In 
strict  keeping  with  Samoan  etiquette,  he  advanced,  spear 
in  hand,  to  the  edge  of  his  own  circle,  stood  motionless 
and  erect  for  several  seconds,  and  then  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  king.  Rising  slowly  and  leaning  on  his 
spear,  he  began,  in  faltering  words  and  subdued  tones, 
pausing  long  at  every  sentence.  Thus  he  continued  for 
several  minutes,  warming  by  degrees,  as  a  fire  slow- 
ly kindles,  and  his  eyes  flashing,  till  at  length  the 
orator  entranced  his  hearers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
oration  the  king  advanced  a  few  paces  out  on  the  inter- 
vening space,  when  the  high-priest,  stepping  forward,  em- 
braced his  royal  master. 

Cobra  was  courtier  and  diplomate  as  well  as  priest, 
warrior  and  orator,  and  came  to  Monoa  not  so  much  to 
pay  homage  to  the  monarch  as  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial 
alliance  for  his  daughter  with  Attara,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  sons,  a  young  prince  of  some  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  Attara  was  a  prince  more  versed  in  the  arts  of  gal- 
lantry and  peace  than  in  those  of  war,  and  the  king,  sub- 
dued by  age  and  saddened  by  misfortunes,  readily 
assented  to  an  alliance  with  the  warrior-priest.  Like 
Priam,  he  had  been  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
but  only  three  boys  survived  to  him.  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  faults  and  effeminacy  of  his  heir,  and,  as  a  certain 
spirit  of  cabal  possessed  some  of  the  chiefs,  an  alliance 
with  such  a  man  as  the  high-priest  would  be  sure  to  per- 
petuate the  succession  in  the  royal  family. 

According  to  Samoan  usage,  he  who  aspired  to  a  maid- 
en's hand  had  to  make  presents  to  her  father,  and  if  the 
presents  were  accepted  the  suit  was  entertained;  but  if 
they  were  declined  no  further  advances  were  made.  In 
this  case  the  high-contracting  parties  appointed  a  day  for 
going  through  the  formality  of  offering  and  receiving  the 
presents. 

"  Chew  me  the  cava,  my  child,"  said  the  high-priest, 
one  day  when  alone  in  the  lodge  with  his  daughter,  and 
while  amusing  himself  carving  a  war-club. 

Movina  brought  forth  the  cava,  and  seated  herself  be- 
fore her  father. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  Monoa  he  observed  with 
surprise  that  she  evinced  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  court,  and  the  high-priest  was  most 
anxious  she  should  know  all  about  it ;  but,  knowing  her 
wayward  disposition,  her  sensitive  nature  and  high  spirit, 
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he  was  perplexed  how  to  introduce  the  subject.  To  do 
so  incidentally  and  with  seeming  indifference  seemed  the 
best  plan  which  suggested  itself.  Thus,  wide  of  his  aim, 
he  began : 

"  What  figure  is  that,  Movina?"  pointing  to  a  carving 
on  the  war-club  and  blowing  off  the  shavings. 
"  That's  a  sea-gull,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  And  that?"  said  he,  turning  the  club. 
"  A  pelican." 
"  And  this  one?  " 
"A  shark." 

"  Why!  "  said  he,  laughing,  "  what  a  mistake  you  were 
not  a  boy !  you  would  make  such  a  warrior !  " 

The  girl  laughed  at  the  conceit,  and  this  was  a  point 
gained,  for  he  had  got  her  in  a  good  humor.  It  was  much, 
for  he  loved  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  people  of  Monoa,"  he 
continued.    '"The  great  Euroa  loves  you;  he  calls  you 

his  Movina;  his  little  bird.    If  he  wasa  young  man  ," 

and  he  laughed  and  touched  her  playfully  on  the  cheek. 

The  girl  looked  grave. 

"  He  sent  you  these  coral  beads.  He  will  come  to 
Falioloopo  soon,  and  the  great  chiefs  and  the  prince  At- 
tara  will  come  with  him.  Attara  is  the  star;  he  will  soon 
be  the  sun,  for  the  ancient  Euroa  will  shortly  go  to  his 
fathers.  Attara  calls  Movina  the  Swan  of  Falioloopo. 
He  loves  the  Swan.    He  will  offer  thee  presents." 

Seeing  her  insensible  to  these  remarks,  the  father  did 
not  think  it  judicious  to  proceed.  He  arose  with  a  sigh 
and  walked  out. 

Weeks  passed.  The  royal  cortege  is  in  the  village  of 
Falioloopo,  and  there  is  general  rejoicing  and  feasting. 
The  old  king,  weighed  down  with  age  and  wearied  of  fes- 
tivities, is  resting  alone  in  his  lodge.  A  taper  is  burning 
at  his  side,  and  the  noise  of  the  gay  revelers  is  borne  on 
the  still  night-air  to  his  ear.  A  female,  wrapt  in  a  mantle, 
enters  and  prostrates  herself  before  him.  The  king, 
slowly  opening  his  weary  eyes,  inquires  the  name  of  his 
visitor  and  the  reason  of  her  visit. 

"It  is  Movina;  thy  child,  Movina.  O  great  Euroa, 
have  pity  on  Movina." 

"  What  ails  the  wounded  bird?  "  he  asked,  with  solici- 
tude. "Arise,  my  child.  Come  hither  and  tell  the  old 
Euroa  the  cause  of  thy  distress." 

"  Great  King,"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing  as  she  approach- 
ed him. 

"  Be  calm,  sweet  child ;  wipe  away  these  tears,  and  let 
the  sun  of  thy  young  days  shine  in  thine  eyes." 

"Great  Euroa,"  she  said,  still  sobbing,  "  Movina's 
mother  would  console  her,  but  she  is  not  here.  My  grief 
is  for  thine  ear  alone ;"  and  the  great  tears  came  trickling 
down  at  thought  of  her  mother,  who  might  sustain  her  now 
in  her  hour  of  distress. 

"Soia,  soia!"  (be  calm,  be  calm)  muttered  the  old 
king,  his  thick  utterance  indicating  his  sympathy,  while 
his  wrinkled  hand  brushed  the  moisture  from  his  eyes. 
"Calm  thy  fluttering  heart,  my  stricken  bird.  I  remem- 
ber thy  mother.  She  went  to  the  land  of  spirits  when 
thou  wert  born.  Let  the  child  unload  her  sorrow  on  this 
old  bosom." 

"My  father  woul  wed  the  Prince  Attara." 

"And  I,  sweet  Movina,  would  fain  call  thee  daughter." 

"Benignant  Euroa,  I  love  another." 

"And  thou  wouldst  be  unhappy  without  him?" 

"Great  Euroa,  thou  art  indeed  a  father." 

"This  old  heart  will  soon  cease  to  beat.  Thy  spring- 
time shall  not  be  clouded  to  please  it." 

"And  the  presents?"  asked  the  maiden,  anxiously. 

"They  shall  not  be  offered." 

"And  my  secret?" 

"Thy  father  shall  not  know  it." 

"Let  Movina  kiss  the  feet  of  her  father  Euroa." 

"Flowers  like  Movina  once  adorned  Euroa,  but  they 
perished  in  early  spring,"  observed  the  old  king,  mourn- 
fully. "He  is  now  the  tall  pine  that  is  stricken  with 
lightning.  Had  they  lived  they  might  have  loved,  like 
Movina.   Go  in  peace.   Euroa  gives  thee  his  blessing." 

The  king  next  morning,  contrary  to  public  expectation, 
announced  that  he  would  resume  the  royal  progress,  and 
commanded  his  followers  to  prepare  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  Upola,  the  next  island.  All  were  surprised,  for 
all  had  expected  at  least  a  week's  feasting.  Cobra  was 
astounded,  for  the  prince  Attara  was  to  deliver  the  pres- 
ents next  day,  when  the  marriage  contract  would  be  form- 
ally ratified.  He  waited  on  the  monarch  and  de- 
manded an  explanation.  The  king  replied  that,  for  rea- 
sons he  could  not  then  explain,  the  delivery  of  the  pres- 
ents would  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

The  high-priest  was  exasperated,  and  next  waited  on 
the  prince  Attara,  who  replied  after  the  vague  manner  of 
his  father,  for  in  truth  he  was  himself  puzzled  by  the 
change. 

"Base  dog!"  yelled  the  warrior-priest,  "you  have  de- 
ceived my  daughter  and  outraged  her  father.  Thou  shalt 
pay  the  penalty,  wert  thou  fifty  times  the  son  and  heir  of 
Euroa  I" 

Instantly  the  village  was  in  wildest  uproar,  for  the 
cause  of  the  outburst  flew  like  wild-fire:  "Movina  was 
slighted !" 

The  partisans  of  the  king  and  high-priest  seized  the 
war-clubs  and  arrayed  themselves  on  either  side.  The 
brave  old  king,  knowing  the  high-priest's  violent  charac- 


ter, rallied  his  retainers  and  those  of  his  subjects  who 
held  to  their  allegiance,  and  then  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

Presently  the  high-priest,  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
came  on  bounding,  and  shaking  at  every  limb,  for  now  he 
was  agitated  by  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  inspiration  bade 
him  avenge  the  insult  put  upon  his  daughter.  The  war- 
riors met  and  the  shock  of  battle  rent  the  air.  Cobra 
singled  out  Attara. 

"Fall  back!"  he  yelled  to  his  followers.  "Leave  him 
to  me !" 

They  met — the  boy  prince  and  the  seasoned  warrior, 
and  the  combatants  on  each  side  instinctively  ceased 
lighting. 

The  duel  begins,  the  war-clubs  whirl  in  the  air — the 
twain  are  experts  at  the  terrible  weapon.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  a  prince,  deemed  effeminate  even  by 
his  father,  could  exhibit  such  skill  in  the  rough  accom- 
plishment of  fighting!  The  boy  strikes  out  madly,  rap- 
idly, impulsively;  his  experienced  antagonist  stands  on 
the  defensive,  and  thus  the  duel  goes  on  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  youth  is  beginning  to  slacken,  his  strength  is 
waning,  his  efforts  have  been  too  exhausting;  but  madly, 
bravely  he  still  fights  on.  Cobra's  strength  is  not  im- 
paired by  a  hair's  weight,  and  his  vast  physical  powers, 
now  impelled  by  frenzy,  he  concentrates  in  one  crushing 
blow,  and  lays  the  young  Attara  dead  at  his  feet ! 

Yells  of  rage  and  triumph  rend  the  air  as  partisans  see 
the  fatal  issue.  Now  the  fight  thickens  around  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  Cobra,  like  Achilles,  strews  the 
field  with  dead  and  dying.  The  enraged  warrior  presses 
through  the  combatants  to  reach  the  king,  who  is  only 
a  few  paces  distant  and  almost  in  reach.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  approaches,  and  the  issue  can  not  be  doubtful. 
But  in  front  of  the  gray-haired  monarch  are  two  young 
warriors  who  will  protect  him  with  their  lives,  and  who 
have  hitherto  defended  him  against  all  assailants.  Closer 
and  closer  presses  the  terrible  Cobra,  no  longer  indeed 
urged  by  the  glory  of  certain  triumph,  but  impelled,  like 
a  tiger,  by  the  love  of  slaughter.  But  three  paces  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  brave  old  man  whom  he  has  already 
destined  to  death.  One  of  the  two  young  warriors 
bounds  in  front  of  the  king,  and  he  and  the  high-priest 
instantly  engage.  But  what  avails  unseasoned  valor  be- 
fore such  a  warrior?  The  young  champion  is  stricken 
dead  at  the  feet  of  Cobra.  Instantly  the  other  young 
warrior  springs,  with  a  shriek,  at  the  throat  of  the  slayer. 
It  is  Movina! 

Arrayed  like  a  warrior,  she  fought  by  her  lover's  side  in 
defense  of  the  chivalrous  old  king  who  would  rather  die 
than  yield  her  secret,  and  she  sprang  like  a  panther  at 
her  father's  throat,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ethra ! 

In  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  the  king,  with  a  remnant 
of  his  followers,  escaped  unharmed. 

Days  pass,  and  the  terrible  high-priest  matures 
his  plans.  It  is  afternoon.  The  pontiff  is  arrayed  in 
his  robes  of  office  and  in  communion  with  the  Great 
Spirit.  He  quakes  and  trembles,  and  an  acolyte  whom 
he  is  training  in  the  mysteries,  approaches  and  lifts  the 
miter  from  his  head,  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  its  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  Then  the  youth  takes  the  sandals 
from  his  feet,  removes  the  sacred  mantle,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal cincture  he  replaces  with  the  taba.  The  high- 
priest,  now  in  the  character  of  warrior,  yells,  seizes  his 
war-club,  and,  whirling  it  in  the-  air,  declares  the  Great 
Spirit  has  commanded  him  to  depose  the  king. 

Civil  war  is  inaugurated,  and  for  eighteen  months  the 
best  blood  of  Samoa  flows  like  water.  Victory  lights  at 
length  on  the  banners  of  the  high-priest ;  the  king  is 
deposed  and  exiled  to  Upola,  together  with  Attonga,  his 
only  son ;  and  Cobra  reigns  usurper  at  Monoa.  But, 
though  the  Great  Spirit  commanded  the  deposition  of 
Euroa,  it  did  not  promise  length  of  days  to  Cobra.  The 
high-priest  survived  his  usurpation  only  six  months,  and 
Movina  becomes  sovereign  of  Samoa. 

In  obedience  to  the  traditionary  usage  of  her  country 
she  makes  a  royal  progress  through  the  islands,  and  ar- 
rives at  Upola.  It  is  midnight.  Movina  would  be  alone, 
and  has  dismissed  her  attendants.  The  round  moon  is 
in  its  zenith,  and  the  young  queen  is  alone  in  the  quiet 
moonlight.  Her  days  have  not  been  many,  but  oh 
what  a  host  of  memories  do  they  not  conjure  into  being! 
Her  Ethra,  her  first  love,  slain  by  her  father !  and  her 
father— kindest,  most  indulgent  of  parents— dead  from 
the  labors  of  war !  Violent  indeed  he  was,  but  oh  how 
indulgent  to  Movina  !  Had  he  known  all  he  would  not 
have  slain  her  Ethra !  I  ,et  the  tears  flow ;  they  are  una- 
vailing but  they  are  soothing  !  And  the  grand  old  king  ! 
how  he  lost  his  throne  and  would  have  sacrificed  his  life 
to  preserve  the  secret  of  Movina!  Ah,  yes,  one  word 
with  Euroa.  He  rests  in  yonder  hut;  he  will  not  disdain 
Movina. 

The  pattering  of  gentle  feet  is  heard  on  the  mat-carpet 
in  the  old  king's  hut,  and  a  gentle  voice  whispers 
"Euroa!" 

The  old  man  labors  and  turns  on  his  bamboo  pillow, 
and  is  perplexed. 

"It  is  Movina,"  says  the  maiden,  and  both  extremes 
of  life  sympathize  and  commune  together. 

"A  Samoan  maiden,"  quoth  the  young  queen,  "hath 
modesty  and  shame,  but  the  ancient  Euroa  hath  wisdom, 
and  will  not  rebuke  her  for  coming  alone." 


"My  child,  thou  hast  prudence  beyond  thy  years." 
"Attonga,  thy  son,  why  should  he  not  be  husband  to 
Movina?" 

"Child  of  my  old  age,  responded  the  venerable  king, 
"thou  art  gracious.    Thy  will  be  done." 

Gentle  Samoa,  your  scars  are  healed,  your  woes  are 
ended,  your  factions  are  coalesced,  for  the  heroic  Attonga 
and  the  gentle  Movina  are  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Seven- 
isled  Kingdom ;  and  the  kingly  and  venerable  Euroa  is 
blest  in  the  gambols  of  his  grandchildren. 


FREE  LANCES. 


A-riding,  a-riding  in  the  growing  morning  light ! 
The  bugles  blow,  and  all  a-row  our  lances  glitter  bright. 
Along  the  winding  river,  beside  the  beached  sea, 
By  lonely  tower,  or  high-walled  town,  or  heathy  wastes  of  lea; 
Where'er  we  go,  whatever  cause  our  good  right  arms  may  claim, 
God  guide  us,   merry  gentlemen,  and   keep  our  swords  from 
shame ! 

We  cater  for  no  lady's  whims,  we  serve  nor  church  nor  lords, 
But  worship  upon  God's  green  hills,  and  love  our  own  bright 
swords. 

Let  friars  pray,  and  striplings  love,  and  courtiers  bend  the  knee; 
While  blood  is  hot  and  muscle  firm,  our  hearts  and  hands  are 
free. 

A-riding,  a-riding— the  East  is  all  aflame! 

God  guide  us,  merry  gentle  i  en,  and  keep  our  swords  from 
shame !  A.M.  Lord. 


HOW  FAR  MIGHT  A  BALLOON  DRIFT? 


Mr.  Charles  Harding,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  commenting  on  the 
"extreme  improbability"  of  a  balloon  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, adds  that  "a  little  practical  experience  in  ballooning 
suggests  it  to  be  thoroughly  impossible."  First,  the  im- 
possibility is,  I  think,  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  balloons  sent  up  from  Paris  during  the  siege  did  actu- 
ally travel  rather  more  than  half  the  distance,  having  de- 
scended in  Iceland,  where  it  was  found  long  after.  We 
know  not  how  long  either  balloon  was  on  its  course,  but 
it  would  be  bold  to  assert  that  if  one  balloon  can  float 
four  or  five  days  another  can  not  float  ten  days.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  exceptional  conditions  which 
prolonged  the  buoyancy;  an  unusually  good  var- 
nish, peculiar  folding  of  the  silk  in  its  collapse,  a  film  of 
ice,  may  all  be  supposed  capable  of  checking  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  However,  we  have  first  to  verify  the  fact.  On 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Harding's  letter,  I  wrote  to  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Gosling,  of  Bermuda — a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  matters  of  scientific  inquiry, — and 
begged  him  to  investigate  the  story.  His  reply  is  before 
me,  dated  November  4th  :  "On  Saturday,  October  31st, 
I  visited  the  spot  where  the  balloon  was  alleged  to  have 
been  seen.  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact.  The  place  is  a 
high  hill  east  of  the  light-house.  The  two  women  were 
accidentally  out  in  a  field  near  where  they  live.  Mrs. 
Bassett  saw  the  object  in  the  sky,  high  up,  many  times 
higher  than  the  light.  It  seemed  to  her  under  the  clouds. 
She  knew  nothing  of  balloons,  and  thought  a  whirlwind 
had  raised  some  nets  from  the  sea,  as  it  appeared  to  her 
an  object  from  which  nets  were  suspended.  She  fancied 
she  saw  the  corks  of  the  nets  hanging  at  the  bottom." 
(Mr.  Gosling  here  remarks,  "No  doubt  the  basket,  or  the 
remains  of  it,  of  the  former  account,  with  chains,  were 
the  suggestion  of  her  husband,  who  did  not  see  it.")  "She 
called  her  neighbor,  and  they  both  watched  its  course  out 
over  the  sea,  south,  until  it  disappeared  from  view,  which 
would  not  take  long,  as  a  brisk  north  wind  was  blowing. 
No  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  it,  nor  would  these  had 
not  one  of  them  accidentally  looked  up.  I  can  not  hear 
of  any  balloon  having  been  sent  up  in  America,  but  on 
September  17th,  three  weeks  later,  a  balloon  impaled 
itself  on  a  church  steeple  in  Chicago,  United  States.  The 
basket  contained  some  torn  clothing  and  a  branch  of  oak, 
as  if  it  had  come  in  contact  with  trees.  The  wind  here 
on  the  three  succeeding  days  was  east,  southeast,  south. 
I  suppose  you  know  of  the  report  of  the  missing  balloon 
from  Paris  in  July,  seen  afterward  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
going  west."  So  far  Mr.  Gosling — who  incloses  an  intel- 
ligent letter  from  Robert  T.  Bassett,  husband  of  the  first 
witness — gives  some  compass  bearings.  The  Monthly 
Weather  Revieiv  of  the  United  States,  for  September, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  England,  may  perhaps  throw 
light  on  the  probability  of  an  object  seen  floating  in  the 
air  over  Bermuda  on  August  27th,  whether  arrived  from 
Europe  or  not,  being  transported  to  Chicago  by  Septem- 
ber 17th.  The  coincidence  is  remarkable,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  this  incident  beyond  Mr.  Gosling's  mention  of 
it.  High  winds  with  heavy  rains  prevailed  in  the  south 
Atlantic  and  east  Gulf  states  of  the  American  Union  on 
August  31st,  and  the  center  of  a  cyclone  traveling  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  was  then  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  A  balloon  drifting  south  from  Burmuda  on 
August  27th  would  be  caught  in  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  such  a  cyclone,  and  if  it  kept  afloat  long  enough  would 
in  a  few  days  he  landed  in  a  northwesterly  and  then  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  conditions  of  the  question 
oblige  me  to  assume  that  it  is  not  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity for  a  balloon,  with  very  little  weight  attached,  to  drift 
about  for  weeks;  but  the  singularity  of  the  occurrence 
calls  for  every  investigation,  and,  should  you  admit  this 
long  communication,  I  hope  that  further  evidence  may  be 
procurable  from  Chicago. — Nature. 


The  Republican  committee  of  one  hundred,  which  was 
organized  in  Brooklyn  before  the  election,  has  resolved 
to  increase  its  numbers  to  one  thousand.  Its  annual  fees 
will  amount  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  sum 
will  constitute  an  election  fund.  The  new  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  Union  League  Club  of  Brooklyn. 
It  will  support  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party,  but  Mug- 
wumps will  not  be  excluded  from  membership. 


Every  man,  however  humble  his  status  or  feeble  his 
lowers,  exercises  some  influence  on  those  who  are  about 
lim,  for  good  or  evil. — Professor  A.  Sedgwick. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HAUNTED. 


Is  it  the  ghost  of  dead  and  ruined  Love 

Which  haunts  the  House  ot  Life,  and  comes  by  night 

With  weary  sighs,  and  in  its  eyes  the  light 
Of  joys  long  set/  I  hear  its  footsteps  move 
Through  darkened  rooms  where  only  ghosts  now  rove — 

The  rooms  love's  shining  eyes  of  old  made  bright ; — 

It  whispers  low,  it  trembles  into  sight, 
A  bodiless  presence  hearts  alone  may  prove. 

I  say,  "Sad  visitant  ol  this  dark  house, 
Why  wanderest  through  these  deserted  rooms, 

A  dreadful  glimmering  light  about  thy  brows? 
Thy  silent  home  should  be  among  the  tombs." 

And  the  ghost  answers,  while  I  thrill  with  fear, 
"In  all  the  world  I  have  no  home  but  here." 

Philip  Bourke  Afarstou. 


BOOKS  AM)  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  bright  and  attractive  February  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ican History  is  filled  with  timely  articles  of  fresh  and  ab- 
sorbing interest.  A  well-written  article  by  Frederic  G. 
Mather,  on  the  "  City  of  Albany,"  with  unique  illustra- 
tions of  the  old  and  the  new,  shows  two  centuries  of 
progress  in  that  old  state  capital.  The  portrait  of  James 
II,  for  whom  Albany  was  named,  forms  an  appropriate 
frontispiece.  General  John  Watts  de  Peyster  writes 
eloquently  of  General  "Anthony  Wayne."  The  third 
contribution  is  one  of  present  moment — that  by  Dr. 
Prosper  Render,  on  the  "  Disintegration  of  Canada."  Mr. 
A.  W.  Clason  adds  another  to  his  brilliant  papers  on  the 
constitution,  entitled  "  The  Charleston  Convention, 
1788."  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes  gives  a  stirring  account  of 
"  The  New  Mexican  Campaign  of  1862,"  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  civil  war  studies;  and  Major  William 
Howard  Mills  (U.  S.  A.)  treats  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Hooker,"  furnishing  a 
letter  of  President  Lincoln.  General  "  Baldy  "  Smith 
adds  some  highly  interesting  and  significant  data  in 
connection  with  Major  Mills's  articles  on  "  Burnside,"  in 
the  January  number.  The  original  documents,  notes, 
and  other  departments,  are  filled  with  matters  of  impor- 
tance and  entertainment. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Eclectic  contains  an  exhibit 
of  the  best  contents  of  the  foreign  magazines.  The 
opening  article,  "  The  Origin  of  the  Alphabet,"  by  A.  H. 
Sayce,  the  eminent  orientalist  and  historian,  will  be  found 
highly  interesting  to  scholars.  "  Poetry,  Politics  and 
Conservatism,"  by  George  N.  Curzon,  is  a  bright  and 
entertaining  criticism  of  recent  politics  in  England,  and 
"  The  Coming  Contests  of  the  World,"  from  the  Fort- 
nightly, is  full  ot  meaty  suggestions.  Huxley  is  repre- 
sented by  a  vigorous  paper  under  the  title  of"  The  Inter- 
preters of  Genesis  and  the  Interpreters  of  Nature."  Pro- 
fessor Seeley's  paper,  "  Our  Insular  Ignorance,"  is  worthy 
of  the  author's  fame,  which  may  also  be  said  of  Max 
Miil'ler's  "  Solar  Myths."  There  is  a  suggestive  paper  on 
"|  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  by  Walter  Pater.jand  a  very  spicy 
criticism  on  "  Superfine  English,"  from  Cornhill. 
"  Merlin  and  Kentigern,"  from  Blackwood's,  is  a  vig- 
orous ballad-poem,  treating  one  of  the  grand  old  British 
legends.  The  Magazine  has  its  usual  supply  of  readable 
and  suggestive  short  papers.  The  number  is  worthy  of 
its  high  reputation  among  intellectual  and  thoughtful 
readers. 

The  midwinter  holiday  number  of  the  Century  is  brave 
with  illustrations  and  attractive  with  good  matter.  The 
frontispiece  portrait  of  General  McClellan,  and  the  ap- 
preciative anecdotes  of  "Z,"  are  a  tribute  to  that  brave 
soldier.  Henry  Eckford  contributes  an  art  paper  on  the 
work  of  the  great  French  sculptor  Barye,  fully  illustrated. 
Mr.  ;Howells's  new  novel,  "The  Minister's  Charge,"  be- 
gins well.  George  W.  Cable  describes  the  negro  dances 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Dance  in  the  Place  Congo."  The 
first  of  a  two-part  story,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  bears  the 
very  Stocktonese  title  of"  A  Borrowed  Month,"  and  will 
be  eagerly  read.  Henry  James's  "  Bostonians  "  ends  in 
his  usual  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  will  not  be  missed; 
while  Mrs.  Foote's  novelette,  "  John  Bodewin's  Testi- 
mony," develops  exciting  incidents.  General  Grant's  last 
contribution  to  the  war  papers,  "  Preparing  for  the  Wil- 
derness Campaign,"  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  melancholy  memories  surrounding  its  com- 
position. The  fac-simile  of  the  autograph  letter  from  Lin- 
coln that  accompanies  it  has  an  unsought  pathos  in  its  lines. 
General  Longstreet  describes  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  from  the  Confederate  side.  California  poets  come 
to  the  front  with  two  contributions  to  this  number. 

The  opening  paper  in  the  February  Popular  Science 
Monthly  is  an  account  of  "  The  Improvement  of  East 
River  and  Hell  Gate,"  by  General  John  Newton,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  account  gives  a  full 
history  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  work,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  what  is  still  to  be  done.  The  illustrations  and 
maps  aid  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work.  One  of 
the  fnost  important  papers  in  the  number  is  H.  J.  Ten 
Eyck's  essay  on  "  Recent  Experiments  in  State  Taxa- 
tion." The  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  to  every 
citizen,  and  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  array  of  facts  is  so  striking, 
that  it  should  be  read  by  every  tax-payer.  Professor 
Huxley's  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  creation 
and  worship,  Gerrit  L.  Lansing's  "  Discrimination  in 
Railway  Rates,"  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  "  Increasing 


Curse  of  Militancy  in  Europe,"  and  Professor  Ogden 
Rood's  discussion  of  "The  Problem  of  Photography  in 
Color,"  are  valuable  and  instructive  papers.  The  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  other  articles  are  of  ordinary  inter- 
est. 

The  February  St.  Nicholas  maintains  the  reputation  of 
that  indispensable  periodical.  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  "  finishes  his  ocean  voyage  and  arrives 
at  his  English  home,  and  Frank  R.  Stockton  "  personally 
conducts  "  an  expedition  around  the  bay  of  Naples.  The 
third  installment  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  "  New  Bits  of  Talk 
for  Young  Folks"  and  the  second  of  Mrs.  Scudder's 
papers  on  "  George  Washington "  follow.  Edmund 
Alton,  in  "  Among  the  Law  Makers,"  compares  Con- 
gress with  the  British  Parliament.  The  shorter  bits  for 
littler  folks  are  good  as  usual. 

The  "Rainbow  Series"  of  new  and  original  novels,  by 
popular  American  and  foreign  authors,  is  announced  by 
Cassell  it  Company.  These  volumes  are  well  printed,  and 
bound  in  rainbow-hued  paper — hence  the  name, — and 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Ballou's  Magazine  comes  to  hand  promptly  on  time.  A 
long  installment  of  "The  Gilberts"  opens  the  number, 
and  the  "Editor's  Drawer"  closes  it,  with  plenty  of 
matter  between.  The  new  type  and  heavier  paper  are  an 
improvement,  but  the  pressvvork  might  be  bettered. 

Rare  Bits,  a  journal  of  clippings,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  city.  It  is  a  novelty  in  color — a  "  nocturne  "it  may 
be,  in  green  and  red.    Price  five  cents. 


NOTKS  AND  QUOTES. 

The  one  hundred  and  eightieth  anniversary  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  birth,"  says  The  Critic,  "was  celebrated  with  a 
dinner  at  Delmonico's,  on  Monday  evening,  by  the  Ty- 
pothetre  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  venerable  printer 
William  Martin  presided.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  celebration  were  E.  C.  Stedman,  S.  L.  Clemens, 
Will  Carleton,  and  J .  R.  Osgood.  According  to  the  news- 
paper reports,  it  was  a  jolly  crowd.  They  called  the 
waiter 'Minion';  dubbed  the  entrees  'M  quads',  because 
I  they  filled  out  the  spaces,  and  the  heavier  courses  'slugs,' 
while  the  dignitaries  on  the  dais  were  playfully  referred 
to  as  'display  heads.'  Speeches  were  made  by  President 
Martin,  Isaac  H.  Bailey,  S.  L.  Clemens,  ex-Governor 
Rice  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton,  and  Mr.  Sted- 
man. The  latter  replied  to  the  toast  'The  Author,'  and 
said,  among  other  things:  'We  professional  authors  are 
looking  for  spoils,  and  we  haven't  yet  gotten  our  fair 
share.  The  publisher  takes  sixty  per  cenlof  the  proceeds, 
gives  thirty  to  the  printer,  and  generously  leaves  the  au- 
thor ten.  The  only  safe  plan  for  us  is  to  turn  publisher, 
like  Mark  Twain.  The  successful  authors  nowadays  are 
the  first  ladies  of  the  land,  the  anonymous  writers  of 
Buutltng  Balls,  or  the  hollow  jesters  we  are  pleased  to 
call  American  humorists.'" 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  issue  a  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  little  volume  on  The  Choice  of 
Books.  Mr.  Harrison's  controversy  with  Mr.  Spencer  has 
rather  absorbed  his  reputation,  so  that  this  delightful  little 
essay  on  the  reading  of  books  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  been  much  in  New 
York  of  late.  He  is  constantly  coming  across  newspaper 
men  who  want  to  interview  him  particularly  upon  that 
already  threadbare  subject  the  literary  eminence  of  Bos- 
ton, but  he  eludes  his  tormentors  with  great  skill  and 
singular  good  humor.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  looking  less  and 
less  like  the  pictures  of  him  which  are  being  so  widely 
circulated,  in  which  his  waxed  mustache  and  neatly 
brushed  hair  give  him  a  dandified  look.  He  has  grown 
fat  and  unfashionable  and  fine-looking. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers claiming  that  Mrs.  Burnett's  story,  Much  Ado, 
published  in  the  McClure  syndicate,  was  written  some 
years  ago,  Dr.  Burnett  writes  to  Mr.  McClure,  under  date 
of  January  18,  1886:  "The  story  was  completed  only  a 
week  before  it  came  into  your  possession,  and  was  begun, 
I  believe,  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  written  from  time 
to  time,  as  Mrs.  Burnett  found  herself  able  to  do  it  during 
her  long  illness.  It  hasn't  yet  happened  to  Mrs.  Burnett 
to  have  stories 'just  lying  around,' the  demand  for  her 
work  being  unfortunately  greater  than  her  ability  to  sup- 
ply it;  and  there  were  several  publishers  after  Much  Ado 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed." 

A  curious  piece  of  literary  misinformation  comes  to  us 
in  the  following  statement  in  an  eastern  paper :  "Henri 
Greville  will  spend  the  winter  in  this  country,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Henry  Greville.  While  here  she  will  gather 
material  for  several  novels  illustrative  of  American  life  and 
character."  "Henri  Greville,"  the  person  evidently  meant, 
is  the  pen-name  of  Mme.  Durand,  the  gifted  French  es- 
sayist and  novelist,  who  is  now  in  this  country.  Who 
"  Mrs.  '  Henri '  Greville  "  may  be  is  a  mystery.  Can  it 
be  that  M.  Durand  is  meant? 

Dickens  wrote  early  in  the  morning,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  smoke  a  cigar  during  the  hours  of  composition. 
Other  literary  men,  like  Carlyle,  have  found  tobacco  a 
great  aid  to  prolonged  literary  exertion.  Pitt  and  Fox ,  be- 
fore making  their  great  speeches,  used  to  put  two  bottles 
of  old  port  under  their  waistcoats.  Mr.  Gladstone  takes 
an  egg  beaten  up  in  sherry,  and  his  club  luncheon  is  gen- 
erally a  little  fish,  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  half  a  pint 
of  pale  ale,  < 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

"Truth  is  Mijjhty,  and  It  "Will  Prevail." 
Editor  San  Franciscan  :  In  your  issue  of  January 
23d  appears  an  article  under  the  heading  "  A  Diamond 
Palace  and  a  State."  It  might  have  passed  as  a  piece  of 
low  sarcasm  on  the  business  and  person  of  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  unnoticed,  had  it  not  contained  so  many 
grave  insinuations  which  do  gross  injustice  to  the  gentle- 
man it  aims  to  "  show  up"  to  the  public  in  no  enviable 
light.  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  pronounce  a  person  guilty 
without  a  hearing,  which  seems  to  be  the  course  pursued 
in  the  case  of  Commissioner  Andrews. 

Facts  are  said  to  be  stubborn  things  to  deal  with.  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  you  mere  assertions,  but  facts,  with 
the  proof  behind  them,  and  give  them  as  brief  as  possible. 
I  desire  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  not  amenable  to  any  individual  or  number  of 
individuals  for  his  acts,  nor  are  they  yet  public  property. 
He  received  his  appointment  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Governor  of  this  state,  and  to 
him  and  the  Controller  of  State  only  is  he  required  to  re- 
port his  acts  as  the  servant  of  the  state,  after  which 
they  may  become  public  property;  until  that  is  done 
— which  will  be  in  about  two  weeks — it  would  seem 
hardly  fair  to  attack  him  through  the  public  press. 

Your  article  says :  "Some  ill-natured  individuals  charge 
that  the  Commissioner  returned  no  vouchers  for  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  he  disbursed,"  but  that  he  "  exacted 
from  Mrs.  Lemmon  vouchers  for  the  paltry  $450  which 
he  doled  out  to  her;"  that  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemmon  and 
Mr.  Hanks  received  no  remuneration  from  the  fund," 
and  ask,  "where  has  the  $10,000  gone?" 

First,  it  is  true  that  the  Commissioner  has  not  returned 
any  vouchers  for  the  disbursements  he  made  out  of  the 
appropriation  fund,  but  he  will,  when  he  makes  his  re- 
port, render  a  voucher  for  every  dollar  he  has  expended 
— except  for  postage  and  a  few  small  things  purchased, 
the  amount  of  which  is  very  limited. 

I  will  first  take  upthecase  of  Mr.  Lemmon.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Scupum,  a  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
company,  called  on  the  Commissioner  about  October, 
1884,  and  stated  to  him  that  a  Mr.  Lemmon  had  a  fine 
collection  of  dried  plants  that  he  thought  would  bean  at- 
tractive feature  at  the  World's  Fair;  that  the  company 
were  willing  to  furnish  glass  to  cover  them,  and  transpor- 
tation to  Mr.  Lemmon  to  and  from  New  Orleans  to  ex- 
hibit them,  but  that  Mr.  Lemmon  wanted  money  for  sun- 
dry expenses:  that  the  company  thought  that  their  offer 
was  all  that  they  would  feel  justified  in  doing ;  and  asked 
the  Commissioner  if  he  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
any  thing  for  the  purpose.  The  Commissioner  asked 
how  much  was  wanted.  Mr.  Scupum  replied  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars.  Presuming  the  exhibit  to  be  something 
fine,  he  told  Mr.  Scupum  he  would  give  him  six  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  did,  and  holds  his  receipt  for  that 
amount.  The  Commissioner  is  now  frank  to  admit  that 
the  money  was  not  judiciously  expended. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lemmon.  It  was 
not  until  about  January  1,  1885,  that  the  Commissioner 
was  awaje  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Lemmon, 
or  that  she  was  in  New  Orleans.  She  then  wrote  to  and 
informed  him  that  a  department  for  woman's  work  was 
about  to  be  organized  at  the  fair,  and  made  a  request 
that  he  appoint  her  as  Lady  Commissioner  for  that  de- 
partment for  the  Pacific  slope,  and  for  pecuniary  aid.  The 
Commissioner  appointed  her  as  per  request,  and  also  as- 
sisted her  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
She  presented  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Woman's  Work.  The  amount, 
I  think,  was  $365,  or  $385,  of  which  amount  she  had 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  $165,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  fair,  and  may  have  received  the  full  amount  ere 
this.  She  also  received  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  Commis- 
sioner for  Oregon,  $20,  with  a  partial  promise  of  more 
when  he  returned  to  Oregon,  and  I  believe  other  small 
sums  for  articles  sold. 

Ten  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  Commissioner, 
for  two  persons,  and  the  cry  is  "  Where's  the  $10,000  ap- 
propriation gone?"  Why!  more  than  one  tenth  of  it  has 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemmon,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  beside.  That  don't  look 
as  though  the  Lemmons  were  very  badly  squeezed,  does 
it?  If  the  Commissioner  had  disbursed  the  fund  in  the 
same  ratio  to  all  connected  with  the  California  exhibit, 
he  would  have  needed  $10,000  more  to  liquidate. 

Great  stress  is  placed  upon  the  vouchers  exacted  horn 
Mrs.  Lemmon  for  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that 
was  "doled"  out  to  her. 

Mrs.  Lemmon  presented  a  bill  to  the  Commissioner, 
amounting  to  $354.89,  without  any  vouchers.  The  Com- 
missioner informed  her  that  he  would  like  to  have  vouch- 
ers for  the  amount,  as  he  desired  to  present  to  the  state 
vouchers  with  the  bill.  She  stood  upon  her  dignity,  and 
declared  her  integrity  was  assailed,  but  did,  after  a  time, 
present  vouchers  amounting  to  $152.  That  looks  very 
much  as  if  there  were  quite  a  number  of  vouchers  that 
should  yet  be  exacted.  Much  more  could  be  said  in  this 
connection. 

A  short  extract  from  a  six-page  letter  from  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  of  date  June  27th,  written  by  Mrs.  Lemmon 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of 

the  subject. 
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"Should  this  statement  and  appeal  fail  of  the  desired 
effect— I  trust  it  will  not — but  in  case  it  should,  I  will 
have  to  report  my  case  directly  to  the  press  of  California 
and  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  and  see  also  what  our  friends 
at  court  here  can  do.  The  whole  matter  may  be  easily, 
honorably,  and  justly  arranged  by  you — as  I  hope  it  will, 
— now  that  you  are  at  home  and  away  from  cares  and  be- 
setments  of  the  big  fair." 

The  modest  demand  was  not  complied  with,  hence 
the  threat  seems  to  have  been  put  in  force.  He  was 
strenuously  importuned  for  more  money  prior  to  leaving 
New  Orleans,  but  refused,  feeling  that  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  giving  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  department  over  which  Mrs.  Lemmon  presided  was 
not  opened  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  closed 
May  31st. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  case  of  Mr.  Hanks,  as  the  arti- 
cle says  he  received  no  remuneration  from  the  fund.  Mr. 
Hanks,  I  believe,  is  employed  by  the  state  as  Miner- 
alogist, at  a  salary  of  $250  per  month.  The  Legislature 
instructed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  state  minerals  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  at  New  Orleans,  and  while  in  transit. 
This  of  course  he  must  do  or  resign  his  position. 
There  was  no  provision  made  by  that  body  for  any  re- 
muneration other  than  the  $250  per  month.  Commis- 
sioner Andrews,  however,  did  pay  him  $100  per  month, 
for  which  he  holds  his  receipts,  from  the  time  he  left  San 
Francisco  until  his  return.  Even  more,  he  paid  his 
passage  to  and  from  New  Orleans;  aye,  even  more,  he 
paid  him  for  twenty-one  days  that  he  left  his  post  and 
minerals,  and  went  to  Georgia,  it  was  said,  without  say- 
ing to  the  Commissioner  "  By  your  leave."  Still  more, 
he  paid  him  for  purchases  he  made  without  authority, 
and  Mr.  Hanks  was  angry  because  he  would  not  pay  for 
a  lot  of  minerals  he  took  to  New  Orleans  to  give  away  to 
visitors.    That's  what's  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hanks. 

As  regards  his  State  Day  paper  he  was  not  permitted 
to  read,  and  was  dropped  from  the  programme,  why,  his 
name  was  never  placed  on  it.  The  programme  was  made 
up  and  published  prior  to  the  day  the  ceremonies  took 
place.  Mr.  Hanks  was  supposed  to  be  in  Georgia,  or 
some  other  place.  He  did  not  return  to  New  Orleans 
until  the  day  of  the  celebration.  The  procession  was  in 
line  at  the  headquarters,  ready  to  march  to  the  place 
where  the  exercises  were  to  be  held.  Just  at  that  time 
Mr.  Hanks  fell  into  the  ranks,  and  was  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  saw  him 
then,  as  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  line;  hence  he 
could  not  have  been  dropped  from  the  programme,  nor 
could  he  have  been  refused  permission  to  read  his  paper. 
No  one  had  any  knowledge  as  to  when  he  would  return, 
or  that  he  had  returned,  until  the  procession  was  about 
to  move.  Even  at  that  late  hour,  had  Mr.  Hanks  asked 
permission  to  read  his  paper  I  am  fully  satisfied  permis- 
sion would  have  been  granted  him  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  of  this  State  Day  paper,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  I  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
many  thousand  people  that  read  it  in  the  daily  papers ; 
nor  did  I  ever  see  it  or  hear  it  spoken  of. 

The  little  book  referred  to,  that  was  distributed  as  an 
official  announcement,  with  the  modest  assertions,  etc., 
on  the  cover,  was  never  issued  at  New  Orleans  or  any 
other  place,  and  any  person  that  can  produce  any  such 
"official  announcement,"  issued  by  the  Commissioner, 
can  receive  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  copy  produced. 
The  query,  "Did  the  Commissioner  pay  his  hotel  bills  out 
of  his  private  purse?"  can  be  answered  in  a  few  words.  No! 
he  did  not,  nor  do  I  think  he  intends  to;  nor  do  I  think 
the  state  expects  him  to  do  so. 

The  jewelry  business — the  last  unkind  cut.  "Did  the 
state  pay  for  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  of  jewelry  presented  to  the  wife  of  a  Commissioner 
of  another  state,  in  the  name  of  our  honorable  representa- 
tive?" The  Commissioner  did  not  present  the  wife  of  a 
Commissioner  from  another  state  with  any  jewelry,  nor 
any  other  man's  wife ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  it  was  no 
one's  business,  unless  he  presents  a  bill  to  the  state  for  it. 
When  he  does,  then  is  the  time  to  raise  the  issue. 

I  have  endeavored  to  answer  all  the  principal  mean  in- 
sinuations, but  the  unkind  sarcasm  I  have  passed  in  silent 
contempt.  One  Who  Was  There. 


[The  San  Franciscan,  in  its  desire  to  do  justice  to  ail 
persons  mentioned  in  its  columns,  willingly  gives  room 
to  the  above  communication,  relative  to  its  editorial  in 
the  issue  of  January  23d.  There  are  several  points  on 
which  the  paper  is  glad  to  be  set  right.  It  is  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Lemmon  received  even  $600  toward  meet- 
ing his  expenses  in  New  Orleans,  a  fact  of  which  that 
gentleman  himself  had  already  hastened  to  assure  us. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Hanks  was  paid  a  simi- 
lar sum,  although  these  sums  were  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  these  two  gentlemen  were  obliged  to 
sustain.  Their  refinement  and  dignity  of  character,  as 
well  as  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
the  state,  caused  them  to  be  the  recipients  of  many 
honors  and  social  courtesies  bestowed  upon  them  as 
representatives  of  California.  Upon  them  and  not  upon 
our  Commissioner  came  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
entertaining  the  most  refined,  most  intelligent  and  most 
distinguished  element  of  visitors,  who  sought  to  make 
California's  acquaintance  through  her  representatives 


during  the  progress  of  the  World's  Fair.  We  find  sub- 
stantial comfort  in  making  known  our  discovery  that  the 
piece  of  jewelry  referred  to  in  our  former  editorial  was 
presented  by  the  Commissioner  of  a  western  state  to  the 
Lady  Commissioner  associated  with  him,  and  was  manu- 
factured by  Colonel  Andrews,  being  merely  a  stroke  of 
legitimate  business,  in  attending  to  which  he  divided 
his  time  while  charging  his  expenses  to  the  state.  It 
is  also  a  consolation  to  be  assured  that  his  financial 
statements  are  all  ship-shape,  and  even  at  this  late  day 
are  to  be  rendered  to  the  state  authorities,  who — 
begging  our  correspondent's  pardon  for  the  correction — 
are  but  the  official  representatives  of  the  people,  to  whom 
Colonel  Andrews  is  accountable  for  the  disbursement  of 
the  money. 

Mrs.  Lemmon 's  application  to  Colonel  Andrews,  to  be 
appointed  the  Lady  Commissioner  of  California,  was  a 
perfectly  proper  and  dignified  act  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  had  already  been  appointed  one  of  the 
six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Woman's  Department,  and  as- 
signed the  charge  of  a  large  section  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  which  had  no  other  lady  representative.  Im- 
mediate organization  and  efficient  work  was  necessary. 
There  was  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony  or  to  wait  for  a 
possible  appointment.  She  was  on  the  field,  ready  for 
work ;  she  offered  her  services,  and  they  were  accepted. 

The  $450  claimed  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Lemmon  was 
neither  designed  nor  was  it  used  to  cover  any  of  her  per- 
sonal expenses.  Only  $300  of  the  sum  was  placed  sub- 
ject to  her  orders,  the  remainder  being  turned  over  di- 
rectly to  the  local  committee,  and  it  was  not  until  this 
amount  was  nearly  or  quite  expended  that  Mrs.  Lemmon 
was  informed  that  she  must  present  vouchers.  These 
she  secured,  through  much  trouble  and  exertion,  hunting 
up  the  strange  stores  where  she  had  made  her  purchases, 
and  securing  receipted  bills  wherever  it  was  possible.  A 
few  of  the  expressmen  and  laborers  she  had  hired  had 
disappeared,  and  in  a  few  instances  she  could  not  pro- 
cure accounts  from  shops  where  she  had  traded ;  but  she 
presented  vouchers  or  itemized  bills  for  the  entire  amount, 
with  the  exception  of  $7. 

It  is  true  that  representatives  of  Oregon  handed  Mrs. 
Lemmon  the  sum  of  $20,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  it 
was  only  a  testimonial  of  the  service  she  had  done  them, 
and  should  in  no  sense  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  com- 
pensation. The  Central  Art  Association  of  Nevada,  a 
state  which  made  no  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair, 
two  weeks  ago  sent  her  $25,  begging  her  to  accept  it  as  a 
slight  token  of  the  appreciation  they  felt  for  her  labors  in 
their  behalf,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  it  could  in 
no  way  remunerate  her  for  the  services  she  had  rendered 
them.  The  Commissioners  of  New  Mexico,  a  territory 
whose  exhibit  occupied  but  a  small  share  of  her  respon- 
sibility, asked  her  to  communicate  with  them  when  Cali- 
fornia should  have  reimbursed  her  for  her  services,  say- 
ing: "We  are  not  able  to  do  much,  but  we'll  raise  your 
allowance  from  California  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
at  any  rate."  In  the  face  of  the  appreciation  Mrs.  Lem- 
mon met  with  from  the  other  states  and  territories  under 
her  charge,  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  her  own  state, 
which  occupied  one  half  of  the  floor  room  in  the  space 
allotted  to  her,  and  consumed  so  much  of  her  attention, 
has  never  offered  to  pay  her  a  dollar. 

To  judge  fairly  of  what  might  have  been  rationally  ex- 
pected, a  parallel  case  to  her  own  is  furnished  in  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Porter,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  also  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  six  vice-presidents  of  the  Woman's 
Department,  and  who  occupied  the  same  official  relation 
to  the  Atlantic  southern  sea-board  states  Mrs.  Lemmon 
did  to  the  west  and  northwest.  Mr.  McWhirter,  the 
Commissioner  of  Tennessee,  allowed  the  lady  $1,300  for 
her  services,  remarking  that  although  no  special  fund 
had  been  set  aside  for  an  exhibition  of  woman's  workiin 
his  own  state,  he  was  glad  to  tender  her  the  sum,  as  he 
took  pride  in  the  honor  conferred  upon  his  state  by  her 
appointment  as  vice-president,  and  was  grateful  for  her 
efficient  work,  asserting  that  if  she  had  asked  for  $1,300 
more  he  would  willingly  have  paid  it. 

The  bill  for  $365,  rendered  by  Mrs.  Lemmon  to  Mrs. 
Howe,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Department, 
was  chiefly  to  cover  the  expenses  of  unpacking,  dis- 
playing the  exhibit  of  the  nine  states  and  territories  under 
her  charge,  repacking,  and  shipping.  Out  of  this  sum 
the  only  money  for  her  personal  use  was  $75,  paid  alike 
to  the  Lady  Commissioners  of  each  state  as  a  month's 
salary,  in  partial  compensation  for  arranging  the  exhibits 
under  their  care,  and  $50  for  one  of  the  subsequent 
months,  when  she  took  her  turn  in  serving  as  Custodian 
for  the  Woman's  Department. 

When  the  question  of  the  pro  rata  amount  justly  due 
Mr.  Lemmon  and  his  wife  is  discussed,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  went  to  New  Orleans  with  no 
selfish  aims,  no  private  ends  to  subserve.  During  their 
entire  stay  they  rarely,  except  when  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness, missed  a  day  in  their  faithful  attendance  upon  the 
sections  under  their  charge,  but  devoted  themselves  to 
intelligently  explaining  their  exhibits  to  visitors,  reaping 
no  personal  profit,  nor  did  they  take  a  single  order  for 
plants  during  their  entire  stay.  Yet  their  absence 
from  home  deprived  them  of  their  regular  income,  and 
made  them  a  year  behind  in  their  chosen  work,  while 
they  have  since  been  working  night  and  day  in  their 
herbarium  to  make  up  for  lost  time.   The  entire  space 


allotted  to  the  California  exhibit  was  14,500  feet  on  t 
main  floor  and  1,500  feet  in  the  Woman's  Department, 
a  total  of  16,000  square  feet.  Of  this  space  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lemmon  filled  3,000  feet,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  floor  space.  When  it  is  remembered  that  their 
exhibit  was  purely  representative  of  the  resources  and 
industrial  advancement  of  the  state,  while  a  considerable 
share  of  the  remaining  exhibits  were  representative  of 
private  business  or  corporation  interests,  in  which  the 
exhibitors  took  orders  enough  or  attracted  sufficient 
traffic  to  more  than  reimburse  them  for  their  outlay,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  first-named  exhibits  is  greatly 
enhanced,  so  that  the  sum  of  $1,050  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  their  sections  becomes  plainly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  deserts. 

The  little  book  referred  to  in  our  editorial  as  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Commissioner  as  an  official  announce- 
ment lies  before  us  as  we  write.  To  understand  the 
effect  it  produced  in  New  Orleans,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  situation.  California,  like  all  states,  had  its  offi- 
cial headquarters,  which  consisted  of  two  apartments — a 
large  entrance  room  and  the  Commissioner's  private 
office.  About  the  sides  of  this  entrance  room  were  dis- 
tributed a  few  modest  exhibits.  Bancroft  &  Co.  had  a 
small  case  of  books ;  there  were  some  pictures  of  the  old 
Missions;  there  were  two  kegs  of  brandy  kept  on  tap  by 
the  Commissioner;  and  upon  one  wall  was  the  great  coat- 
of-armsof  the  state,  while  on  the  opposite  wall  was  an  im- 
mense portrait  of  Colonel  Andrews,  and  directly  be- 
neath it  was  the  very  handsome  exhibit  illustrative  of  the 
splendors  of  his  Diamond  Palace.  Beside  this  was  a  stack 
of  pamphlets,  which  were  freely  distributed  to  visitors. 
They  were  bound  in  blue  enameled  paper,  and  upon 
the  cover,  in  gilt  lettering,  appears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

WELCOME  TO  ALL. 

COL.  A.  ANDREWS' 

DIAMOND  PALACE. 

A  FEATURE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EYEKY  VISITOR  SHOULD  EXAMINE  IT. 


NO.  221   MONTGOMERY  ST. 

The  title  page  runs  as  follows : 

WELCOME  TO  ALL. 

THE 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  JEWELRY   ESTABLISHMENT    IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  DIAMOND  PALACE. 


REMARKABLE  CAREER  OF  A  REMARKABLE 
MAN. 


THE  PALACE  AND    ITS  DESIGNER— A    PEN    PICTURE   OF  BOTH. 


A  FEATURE  OK  SAN   FRANCISCO — EVERY  VISITOR   SHOUI  D    SEE  AND 
EXAMINE  IT. 


Visitors  to  the  exposition  could  interpret  this  in  but 
one  manner.  This  welcome  was  extended  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Diamond  Palace. 

People  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  stepped 
into  the  California  headquarters  and  saw  upon  one  wall 
the  great  coat-of-arms  of  the  state,  and  on  the  other  this 
immense  portrait  of  California's  Commissioner,  hanging 
above  his  Diamond  Palace  exhibit,  with  the  stack  of 
pamphlets  alluded  to  beside  it.  In  more  than  one  case — 
and  we  could,  if  we  chose,  instance  several  of  the  most 
notable  persons  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  World's 
Fair — they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  declaring  frankly  that  they 
desired  no  acquaintance  with  a  Commissioner  who  hung 
his  portrait  in  his  official  headquarters,  above  his  business 
exhibit,  and  distributed  pamphlets  heralding  his  personal 
greatness  and  commercial  exploits.' 

It  thus  appears  that  while  a  few  trivial  errors  crept 
into  the  editorial  to  which  the  gentleman  "  who  was 
there  "  refers,  it  was  correct  in  its  more  important  inti- 
mations. Our  Commissioner  did  not  neglect  the  Dia- 
mond Palace,  nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  his  own  personal 
importance.  Several  of  the  most  worthy  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  colleagues  he  treated  in  an  overbearing 
and  insolent  manner.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  gratification 
of  his  inordinate  vanity  he  held  up  the  state  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  In  official  courtesy,  in  personal  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  public  funds,  he 
disregarded  the  claims  of  our  patient,  hard-working,  ef- 
ficient Lady  Commissioner. 

We  reiterate  our  belief  that  Colonel  Andrews  was 
not  the  man  for  the  place ;  that  he  is  a  pushing,  able  and 
enterprising  business  man,  unable  to  distinguish  between 
his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  public ;  and  that,  finally, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  represent  the  Diamond  Pal- 
ace abroad,  we  can  recommend  Colonel  Andrews  as  a  most 
faithful,  ardent  and  indefatigable  ambassador. — Ed.  San 
Franciscan.] 

"The  San  Franciscan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $Z..r,0  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  lilty  cents. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SEALED  ORDERS. 


Out  she  swung  from  her  moorings, 

And  over  the  harbor  bar, 
As  the  moon  was  slowly  rising. 

She  faded  from  sight  afar — 
And  we  traced  her  gleaming  canvas 

By  the  twinkling  evening  star. 

None  knew  the  port  she  sailed  for, 

Nor  whither  her  cruise  would  be; 
Her  future  course  was  shrouded 

In  silence  and  mystery; 
She  was  sailing  beneath  "sealed  orders" — 

To  be  opened  out  at  sea. 

Some  souls,  cut  off  from  moorings, 

Go  drifting  into  the  night, 
Darkness  before  and  around  them. 

With  scarce  a  glimmer  of  light ; 
They  are  acting  beneath  "sealed  orders" — 

And  sailing  by  faith,  not  sight. 

Keeping  the  line  of  duty. 

Through  evil  and  good  report, 
They  shall  ride  the  storms  out  safely. 

Be  the  voyage  long  or  short, 
Eor  the  ship  that  carries  God's  orders 

Shall  anchor  at  last  in  port. 

Helen  Chauncev,  in  Sailors'  Magazine, 


THE  STORMING  OF  FOR T  M'  ALUSTHR. 


BY  GENERAL  W.  B.  HAZEN,  U.  S.  A. 


The  old  fort  which  bears  this  name,  and  which  was 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  the  war,  is  situated  on  what 
was  formerly  known  as  Genesis  Point,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee,  where  it  enters  the  sea  marsh,  and 
is  about  thirteen  miles  southwest  from  Savannah,  Georgia. 
The  Ogeechee  is  navigable  for  some  distance,  and  to 
close  it  to  an  enemy  was  one  of  the  early  necessities  of  a 
proper  defense  of  that  coast ;  especially  so,  since  a  force 
might  ascend  it  quite  to  the  rear  of  Savannah.  The  de- 
velopment of  monitors  and  guns  of  great  power  and  range 
awakened  the  Confederates  to  the  increased  danger  to 
their  ports  and  cities,  so  that  these  coast  defenses  were 
pushed  forward  with  vigor.  This  one  was  a  large  earth- 
work of  irregular  plan,  comforming  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  with  guns  in  barbette,  and  the  usual  magazines, 
bomb-proofs,  and  traverses.  In  the  winter  of  1863,  when 
it  first  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Union 
blockading  squadron,  it  was  substantially  a  completed 
work,  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  young  men  from 
Savannah,  and  in  command  of  Colonel  Anderson,  a  son 
of  a  well-known  citizen  and  the  mayor  of  that  city.  At 
that  time  it  had  an  effective  armament  of  heavy  guns,  and 
the  officer  commanding  the  blockading  squadron  on  that 
coast — Admiral  Dupont— seems  to  have  contemplated 
an  attack,  partly  to  practice  his  new  monitors  and  guns, 
even  if  the  effort  to  capture  the  fort  should  fail.  In 
January,  Commander  John  A.  L.  Worden,  already  fa- 
mous, was  sent  with  the  Montauk  to  capture  McAllister, 
and  then  try  to  destroy  the  Nashville,  a  large  Confederate 
steamer,  lying  in  the  Ogeechee  above  the  fort,  loaded 
with  cotton,  ready  to  run  the  blockade.  Afterward  he 
was  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  the  Gulf  railroad,  still  fur- 
ther up  the  river. 

Worden  arrived  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  war  vessels  Seneca,  Wissahickon,  Dawn, 
and  Williams;  but,  on  accounc  of  a  heavy  fog,  he  could 
not  attack  till  the  26th,  when  the  Montauk  anchored  just 
out  of  range.  During  the  night  a  reconnoissance  was 
made  in  small  boats,  disclosing  a  line  of  piles  across  the 
river,  to  which  torpedoes  were  attached.  At  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  the  vessel  moved  up  to  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  this  obstruction,  and  with  the  whole 
fleet  in  fair  range  the  action  began.  After  continuing  it  with 
remarkable  precision  till  nearly  noon,  and  expending  his 
ammunition  without  noticeable  effect,  Worden  withdrew 
out  of  range.  Although  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  excel- 
lent, the  vessels  of  the  fleet  being  frequently  struck,  it 
caused  no  material  damage,  and  there  were  no  casualties. 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  Montauk,  with  the 
same  supporting  vessels,  advanced  to  within  about  six 
hundred  yards,  and  repeated  the  previous  attack,  with 
similar  results,  Commander  Worden  reporting  that  the 
only  effect  upon  the  fort  seemed  to  be  the  tearing  up  of 
its  earthworks.  But,  as  was  afterward  learned,  one  officer 
was  killed,  seven  men  were  wounded,  and  one  gun  dis- 
abled. The  Montauk  was  struck  forty-six  times,  but  no 
serious  damage  was  sustained,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have 
been  hurt. 

A  watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  the  Nashville,  which, 
after  waiting  for  some  months  for  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape with  her  cotton,  withdrew  higher  up  the  river,  and 
again  appeared  fitted  as  a  cruiser,  hoping  to  still  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Worden  and  finally  reach  foreign  waters  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce.  During  this  time  the  fort  was 
greatly  strengthened,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  the  Nash- 
ville was  finally  destroyed. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  in  moving  down  toward  the 
fort,  she  ran  aground  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  onlv  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  across  the  level  country  from  the 
old  position  of  our  fleet.  Worden  at  once  advanced  with 
all  his  vessels,  each  taking  up  its  familiar  place,  and  be- 
gan a  vigorous  bombardment,  which  in  twenty  minutes 
set  the  Confederate  vessel  on  fire,  exploded  her  maga- 
zine, and  destroyed  her.  Although  the  fort  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  upon  the  fleet,  it  did  no  damage,  and  the  fire 


of  the  consort  vessels  upon  it  was  likewise  harmless.  In 
withdrawing,  the  Montauk  ran  upon  a  torpedo,  which  ex- 
ploded, causing  a  bad  leak,  and  making  it  necessary, 
when  well  out  of  range,  to  run  her  aground.  She  was 
patched,  and,  floating  with  high  water,  did  good  service 
afterward,  as  long  as  ships  were  required  on  that  coast. 

On  the  2d  all  the  available  vessels,  including  the  Pas- 
saic, Patapsco,  and  Nahant,  renewed  the  attack,  aided 
by  the  mortar  schooners,  throwing  thirteen-inch  shells  at 
a  range  of  twelve  hundred  yards;  and  it  was  kept  up  for 
eight  hours.  The  only  effect  upon  the  fort  which  could 
not  be  repaired  by  the  garrison  in  a  few  hours  was  the 
disabling  of  two  guns,  while  the  fleet  was  somewhat  dam- 
aged, both  by  the  shock  of  its  own  guns  and  the  shots 
of  the  fort.    The  Passaic  was  struck  thirty-four  times. 

This  closed  the  attacks  trom  the  sea  upon  Fort  McAl- 
lister, which  were  always  most  gallantly  met,  and  fur- 
nished a  fair  example  of  the  almost  insurmountable  ad- 
vantages in  a  naval  attack  which  earthworks  must  always 
have  when  a  few  men  with  spades  can  each  night  easily 
repair  all  damage  ordinarily  effected  by  a  day's  hard 
fighting.  The  excellence  of  our  officers  here  engaged, 
with  the  good  quality  of  their  vessels  and  equipment, 
leave  little  more  than  was  done  here  to  be  expected  from 
this  kind  of  attack. 

Fort  McAllister  was  now  to  have  a  prolonged  rest,  and 
not  until  the  approach  of  Sherman,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1864,  was  it  to  be  molested. 

His  approach  began  on  the  15th  of  October,  when  he 
left  Atlanta,  and  was  a  menace  upon  the  rear  of  McAllis- 
ter. No  one  of  that  army,  however,  knew  or  thought 
much  about  such  a  fort.  That  movement  was  so  un- 
eventful as  to  lead  to  little  beside  the  routine  of  march- 
ing, making  and  breaking  camp,  and  foraging  our  living 
from  the  country.  Very  little  thought  was  given  by  sub- 
ordinates to  what  would  happen  after  reaching  the  coast. 

To  communicate  with  the  fleet  was  indispensable. 
Our  supplies  in  wagons  were  of  necessity  limited,  and 
while  we  were  moving  forward  into  a  new  neighborhood 
each  day  the  difficulties  of  securing  food  were  not  great ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  and  settling 
down  there,  a  very  few  days  sufficed  to  eat  up  everything 
in  that  thinly  populated  country.  Before  starting  out, 
Sherman  had  arranged  to  have  a  fleet  with  supplies  await- 
ing him  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  blockading  squadron 
should  look  out  for  it,  and  communicate  with  him  as  early 
as  possible,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ossabaw  sound, 
into  which  the  Ogeechee  empties.  This,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  suitable  landing  for  the  fleet,  made  it 
imperative  that  some  point  possessing  these  advantages 
be  selected  and  secured. 

On  the  1 2th  Kilpatrick  had  been  sent  with  his  cavalry 
to  reconnoiter  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee;  and 
about  noon  of  that  day  I  was  sent  for  by  General  Howard 
to  meet  him  at  General  Sherman's  headquarters,  then  sit- 
uated at  the  house  of  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  son  was  in 
command  of  McAllister.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  even 
heard  of  such  a  place,  and  was  surprised  on  being  told 
what  was  wanted.  Hut  I  commanded  as  fine  a  division 
of  the  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee — Sherman's — as  any 
army  could  boast  of;  one  that  could  be  maneuvered 
compactly  and  with  the  greatest  promptness,  and  that 
could  be  relied  upon  to  do  whatever  was  humanly  pos- 
sible. 

I  was  soon  told  what  was  required  of  me,  and  General 
Howard  pointed  out  upon  a  small  map  the  situation  of 
the  fort.  The  march  from  Atlanta  had  been  perfectly 
successful,  requiring  for  the  completion  of  so  splendid  a 
movement  the  possession  of  our  rations  then  afloat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeechee.  I  was  to  march  that  night  to 
King's  Bridge,  and  in  the  morning  cross  over  and  down  to 
McAllister  and  assault  and  capture  it. 

After  nearly  a  month  ot  marching,  although  attended 
with  very  little  fatigue  and  really  a  sort  of  prolonged  pic- 
nic, we  had  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  rest  that  fol- 
lows such  campaigns.  •  I  had  made  myself  comfortable  at 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Floyd,  just  twelve  miles  from 
Savannah,  where  I  found  every  comfort;  the  men  had 
arranged  their  little  bivouacs  with  more  than  usual  care 
for  a  prolonged  occupancy;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
straw  for  good  beds,  and  boards  to  patch  out  their  shel- 
ters. So,  while  the  troops  were  ever  ready  to  do  what  was 
required,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
being  so  soon  turned  out  to  begin  all  over  again  at  a  new- 
camp.  This  camping  material  is  necessary  to  a  soldier's 
comfort.  To  an  officer  of  some  rank  it  made  little  differ- 
erence;  his  quarters  were  in  a  house.  His  table,  camp- 
bed,  chairs,  and  a  few  rugs  and  toilet  articles  were  carried 
in  a  wagon  or  packed  upon  a  horse,  and  his  servant,  going 
ahead,  arranged  them  so  that  when  he  entered  he  found 
his  room  precisely  like  the  one  he  left  in  the  morning, 
with  identically  the  same  furnishing,  making  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  comprehend  that  he  had  changed  his 
quarters  at  all. 

But  we  were  soon  on  the  road,  and  marched  back  to 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  troops  that 
first  reached  the  river,  thus  compelling  the  engineers  to 
work  all  night  to  enable  us  to  cross  at  daylight  of  the  13th. 
The  command  was  called  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  the 
break  of  day  breakfast  was  over,  camp  was  broken,  and 
the  wagons  and  command  ready  to  march  out ;  and  long 
before  the  sun  came  up  clear  and  bright  the  entire  divi- 
sion was  over  and  making  its  way  along  an  extensive 


causeway  reaching  across  a  great  stretch  of  rice  marsh  to 
the  firm  ground  beyond. 

There  could  be  no  more  mirthful,  happy  lot  of  men 
than  my  division  that  morning.  Every  one  in  perfect 
health,  well  fed  and  clothed,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  free 
from  the  bickerings  that  idleness  begets,  with  the  peculiar 
joy  the  early  morning  gives  to  active  out-of-door  work, 
the  men  went  forward,  making  their  jokes  and  telling 
stories — an  example  of  readiness  and  military  strength  and 
efficiency  seldom  seen.  They  scarcely  thought  of  or 
cared  for  the  object  of  their  march,  and  in  fact  no  one 
knew  much  about  it.  There  was  a  general  notion  that  we 
were  going  to  assail  and  capture  some  obstacle  separating 
the  army  from  its  food  and  raiment.  But  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  a  fight,  where  some  would  fall,  although  well 
enough  known,  never  seemed  to  enter  their  thoughts. 

While  we  were  going  along  the  causeway  the  column 
was  beset  by  a  great  crowd  of  rice-plantation  people— a 
simple  race,  small,  ignorant,  of  all  shades  of  color,  and 
speaking  a  peculiar  patois.  They  were  entirely  unique 
and  distinct  from  any  other  people,  and  their  chatter  was 
unceasing  and  almost  unintelligible.  We  soon  reached  a 
beautiful  shell  road  upon  the  hard  ground,  and,  turning 
directly  to  the  left,  marched  rapidly  down  to  the  fort,  just 
ten  miles  away.  There  were  many  handsome  country 
places  along  this  road,  but  only  the  servants  were  in 
them,  and  several  bore  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the 
ruthless  cavalrymen,  who,  straggling  away  from  Kilpat- 
rick's  command  the  day  before,  had  literally  emptied  the 
houses  into  the  yard  for  a  better  chance  to  inspect  their 
contents.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  almost  every 
conceivable  thing  uncontrolled  soldiers  will  find  and 
bring  out  of  a  very  small  house. 

When  half  way  to  McAllister  we  met  Kilpatrick  with 
his  division.  He  had  reconnoitered  the  fort,  and  con- 
firmed what  General  Howard  was  able  to  tell  me  about 
its  situation.  The  entire  country  was  beautiful,  and  oc- 
cupied by  a  people  of  wealth  and  culture.  The  magnolia 
and  live-oak,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  festooned 
with  long,  hanging  moss,  gave  to  the  landscape  a  striking, 
and  to  us  an  unaccustomed,  aspect,  which  was  very  in- 
teresting. 

When  a  mile  away  trom  McAllister,  my  advance  came 
suddenly  upon  the  enemy's  advanced  mounted  picket, 
and  a  quick  dash  by  my  topographical  officer,  Mr. 
Scupham,  with  my  orderlies,  captured  him  almost  before 
he  knew  we  were  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  posted 
on  a  narrow  causeway,  so  common  in  that  section,  which 
proved  the  only  communication  from  the  mainland  to  the 
point  on  which  the  fort  was  situated.  The  picket  at  once 
pointed  out  a  line  of  torpedoes  set  across  this  road,  and 
aided  us  to  remove  them.  This  humane  and  proper  act 
gained  for  him,  as  it  deserved,  the  kind  consideration  of 
all.  Drawing  back  from  this  position  to  the  farm-house 
of  a  Mr.  Middleton,  who  proved  to  be  the  owner  of 
Genesis  Point,  I  at  once  made  the  dispositions  for  the  as- 
sault. Knowing  the  spirit  of  the  garrison,  I  thought  it 
superfluous  to  make  any  formal  demand  for  surrender,  so 
made  none;  but  taking  nine  small  regiments — about 
three  thousand  men — I  moved  down  so  as  to  be  just  out 
of  musket  range;  and  after  deploying  two  regiments 
as  sharpshooters,  and  driving  the  garrison  into  their 
bomb-proofs,  I  deployed  the  other  seven  regiments  into  a 
single  line,  so  that  it  should  reach  quite  around  the  fort 
from  the  river  to  the  sea  marsh.  I  did  not  employ  any 
artillery,  as  it  could  do  no  more  of  what  was  then  needed 
than  muskets,  and  besides,  it  would  disclose  my  inten- 
tion. 

After  the  sharpshooters  got  well  at  their  work,  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  which  up  to  that  time  were  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  became  silent,  and  dispositions  for  the  as- 
sault were  made  without  molestation.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  we  had  lost  some  men,  and  among  them  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Grose,  from  Ohio,  the  Adjutant-General  of 
one  of  the  brigades,  killed  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  an 
officer  of  great  merit  and  promise.  The  three  brigades 
were  commanded  by  Colonels  John  M.  Oliver  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Wells  S.  and  Theodore  Jones  of  Ohio,  all  brave 
and  trusty  officers,  and  their  men  could  be  relied  on. 

There  was  not  much  time  occupied  in  posting  the  left 
and  center  brigades,  but  a  very  vexatious  delay  with  the 
right  one.  The  last  injunction  of  General  Sherman  was 
"not  to  find  myself  behind  some  creek  that  I  could  not 
cross,  when  at  the  last  moment  I  supposed  myself  ready 
to  assault ;"  and  now,  strangely  enough,  the  right  brigade 
was  in  just  such  a  situation.  I  gave  all  the  time  I  could 
possibly  spare,  and  then  as  the  sun  was  just  setting 
behind  the  trees,  and  I  failed  to  get  any  satisfactory  mes- 
sage from  the  right,  I  concluded  to  assault  without  wait- 
ing any  longer.  At  that  moment  a  message  was  received 
at  the  signal  station,  from  General  Sherman  (who  was 
watching  the  movement  from  a  rice-mill  some  three 
miles  away),  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I 
carry  the  fort.  This  impressed  me  that  he  was  fearful  I 
was  not  going  to  do  it.  Having  previously  instructed  my 
colonels  to  have  every  preparation  made,  with  every  man 
instructed  so  that  at  the  call  they  would  step  off  without 
further  command,  fixing  their  attention  upon  the  fort,  and 
that  each  should  strive  to  gain  it  irrespective  of  every 
thing  else,  I  called  my  bugler  and  bade  him  sound  the 
"attention."  This  I  had  repeated  twice,  and  it  seemed 
louder  and  stronger  each  time.  After  a  moment's  pause 
he  sounded  the  "forward,"  as  he  was  told,  and  the  men 
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stepped  out  with  a  single  impulse.  Then,  to  my  inex- 
pressible joy,  the  right  brigade  was  all  over,  in  place,  and 
moved  forward  also  without  any  break  in  the  line.  There 
was  no  firing,  and  the  line  was  well  up  to  the  fort  before 
its  defenders  were  ready  to  assail  it,  so  well  had  the 
sharpshooters,  who  had  advanced  with  the  main  line, 
done  their  work.  On  account  of  the  open  order  of  the 
attack,  very  few  shots  of  the  enemy  took  effect. 

There  was  an  ordinary  entanglement  of  tree  tops,  point- 
ing outward,  which  looked  formidable  but  proved  only 
a  slight  impediment,  and  just  within  them  was  a  line  of 
torpedoes,  extending  along  my  entire  front.  Many  of 
these  were  exploded  by  the  tread,  tearing  men's  feet  from 
their  legs,  and  legs  from  their  bodies,  and  this  was  the 
chief  damage  sustained.  Then  came  the  ditch  (in  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  line  of  palisades  or  stakes),  and 
after  this  the  parapet.  The  tide  was  out,  leaving  a  clear, 
unobstructed  beach  along  theOgeechee,  and  the  opposite 
flank  was  nearly  as  weak.  My  whole  flank,  however, 
moved  on,  each  man  with  a  well-defined  purpose.  The 
obstacles  checked  it  very  slightly,  since  they  were  not 
fastened  to  each  other,  and  a  few  men  were  able  to  pull 
away  a  tree  or  separate  the  stakes  through  which  half 
a  regiment  could  then  pass.  A  few  discharges  from  the 
enemy's  guns  swept  the  ditches,  doing  some  damage; 
but  the  troops  were  never  checked  at  any  point,  and  they 
soon  carried  the  entire  work.  But  the  fight  was  not  ended ; 
the  garrison  made  no  surrender,  but  fought  till  it  was  lit- 
erally overcome  man  by  man.  The  point  entered  by  my- 
self happened  to  be  just  where  Captain  Clinch,  command- 
ing the  field  battery  defending  the  land-side,  had  taken 
up  his  position.  He  had  refused  to  surrender,  and  after 
receiving  a  gunshot  and  a  bayonet  thrust  was  finally  put 
out  of  the  fight  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  musket,  which 
method  of  settling  things  our  men  al  ways  preferred  to  the 
bayonet,  as  it  did  not  kill. 

The  men  were  now  wild  with  joy,  and  were  everywhere 
firing  their  pieces  in  the  air,  from  bomb-proofs,  traverses, 
and  magazines.  I  was  expecting  every  moment  that  some 
one  of  the  magazines  would  explode;  but  happily  we  es- 
caped. 

We  captured  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  and  offi- 
cers, killed  and  wounded  thirty-five,  and  took  twenty- 
four  large  guns,  of  various  calibers,  a  light  battery,  sixty 
tons  of  ammunition,  and  a  large  supply  of  stores. 

The  garrison  was  made  up  of  young  gentlemen  from 
Savannah,  who  had  at  all  times,  as  then,  displayed  the 
highest  qualities  of  soldiers.  They  were  marched  to  near 
my  headquarters;  and  when  dinner  was  served — at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Middleton,  where  said  headquarters  were 
established — I  invited  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Colonel 
Anderson,  to  join  us.  This  he  did,  and  met  General 
Sherman,  who  had  taken  a  small  boat,  with  a  portion  of 
his  staff,  and  rowed  down  the  Ogeechee  to  my  quarfers. 
With  the  ample  stores  we  captured  was  a  lot  of  very  fine 
sherry,  to  which  Colonel  Anderson  very  kindly  called  my 
attention,  as  he  was  fearful,  he  said,  that  it  would  fall 
into  unappreciative  hands. 

This  was  secured,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  feature  at  my 
table  at  this  dinner  and  at  a  dozen  or  twenty  afterward, 
which  I  enjoyed  each  day  with  a  large  party  of  officers  of 
rank.  On  this  occasion  General  Sherman  was  quickly 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  rasping  but  good-natured  talk  with 
the  Confederate  commander,  who,  on  seeing  his  own  ser- 
vant waiting  at  the  table,  asked  him  with  some  annoyance 
what  he  was  doing  there,  and  was  told  that  he  was  then 
engaged  to  serve  me.  For  the  first  time  Anderson  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  new  relation  between  them ;  but  the  ser- 
vant was  fully  conscious  of  it  all  the  time. 

Pretty  soon  Sherman,  with  a  few  men,  started  further 
down  the  river,  and  at  about  midnight  returned,  having 
found  the  fleet  and  appointed  the  next  morning  for 
arranging  for  the  delivery  of  stores.  He  accepted  my  in- 
vitation to  share  my  blankets  upon  the  floor,  and  we  were 
soon  trying  to  sleep;  but  there  are  occasions  when  not 
much  time  can  be  spared  for  sleeping.  With  daylight 
came  the  bustle  of  work.  (  Admiral  Dahlgren,  command- 
ing the  fleet,  soon  came  up,  our  relations  with  our  stores 
were  soon  established,  and  the  campaign  to  the  sea  was 
successfully  ended. 

The  defense  of  McAllister  has  always  been  a  just  cause 
of  pride  with  the  southern  people,  but  its  capture,  as  a 
tactical  operation,  never  merited  the  notice  it  received, 
since  my  force  was  ten  to  the  enemy's  one,  with  an  equal 
force  in  reserve,  and  we  had  merely  to  walk  over  their 
works,  which  we  literally  did,  my  losses  being  but  twenty- 
four  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded. 

The  whole  world,  however,  so  to  speak,  was  looking 
on,  to  see  what  had  become  of  Sherman,  and  this  gave 
the  affair  great  notoriety.  Besides,  it  was  one  of  many 
vital  links  in  the  chain  of  those  great  events  which  as- 
sured success;  and  the  whole  army  and  the  country  were 
gladdened  by  it. 


Steps  have  been  taken  toward  forming  an  "anti-plum- 
age league"  in  England,  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  birds  caused  by  the  present 
fashion  of  feather  ornaments.  It  is  proposed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  league  be  bound  not  to  wear  plumage  them- 
selves and  to  discourage  the  practice  in  every  possible 
way.  Ladies  have  encouraged  the  butchery  of  plumage 
birds  for  many  years,  and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  both 
upon  humane  and  agricultural  grounds. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


Amid  the  thunder  of  creation's  fall, 

With  lire  and  rain  and  hail  across  the  sky, 

One  stood  alone,  with  fearless,  upturned  eye, 
And  aspect  that  no  horror  could  appall. 
In  all  that  wreck  of  matter,  proud  and  tall, 

As  one  who  scorned  for  grace  or  aid  to  cry, 

He  waited,  moveless,  as  if  asking  why 
There  came  for  him  no  pealing  trumpet  call. 

Last  of  his  race,  and  of  the  sons  of  men, 
He  stood,  devoid  of  tremor  or  of  fear. 

And  stretched  his  hands  out  to  the  sky;  and  then 
He  spake  in  accents  bold  and  strangely  clear, 

"Thou  bad'st  me.  '  Parry  till  I  come  again;  ' 
Behold.  Messiah,  I  am  waiting  here." 

IV.  /.  Henderson,  in  New  York  Times. 


HABITS  OP  A  LITERARY  MAN. 

The  editor  of  an  eastern  health  magazine,  having  asked 
for  information  relative  to  the  habits,  hours  of  work,  and 
style  and  frequency  of  feed  adopted  by  literary  men,  and 
several  parties  having  responded  who  were  no  more  es- 
sentially saturated  with  literature  than  I  am,  I  now  take 
my  pen  in  hand  to  reveal  the  true  inwardness  of  my  liter- 
ary life,  so  that  boys  who  may  yearn  to  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps and  wear  a  laurel  wreath  the  year  round  in  place  of 
a  hat  may  know  what  the  personal  habits  of  a  literary 
party  are. 

I  rise  from  bed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  leaving 
my  couch  not  because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  be- 
cause I  can  not  carry  it  with  me  during  the  day. 

I  then  seat  myself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  devote 
a  few  moments  to  thought.  Literary  men  who  have  never 
set  aside  a  few  moments  on  rising  on  thought  will  do  well 
to  try  it. 

I  then  insert  myself  into  a  pair  of  middle-aged  panta- 
loons. It  is  needless  to  say  that  girls  who  may  have  a  lit- 
erary tendency  will  find  little  to  interest  them  here. 

Other  clothing  is  added  to  the  above  from  time  to 
time.  I  then  bathe  myself.  Still  this  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  a  literary  life.  Others  who  do  not  do  so  have 
been  equally  successful. 

Some  literary  people  bathe  before  dressing. 

I  then  go  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  barn,  where  I  feed 
the  horse.  Some  literary  men  feel  above  taking  care  of  a 
horse,  because  there  is  really  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween the  care  of  the  horse  and  literature ;  but  simplicity 
is  my  watchword. 

T.  Jefferson  would  have  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to 
eclipse  me  in  simplicity.  I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars  as 
I  have  got  simplicity. 

I  then  go  in  to  breakfast.  This  meal  consists  almost 
wholly  of  food.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  food,  and  I 
may  truly  say,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  that  I  owe 
much  of  my  great  success  in  life  to  this  inward  craving, 
this  constant  yearning  for  something  better. 

During  this  meal  I  frequently  converse  with  my  family. 
I  do  not  feel  above  my  family,  at  least  if  I  do  1  strive  to 
conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.  Buckwheat  pancakes, 
in  a  heated  state,  with  maple  syrup  on  the  upper  side,  are 
extremely  conducive  to  literature.  Nothing  jerks  the 
mental  faculties  around  with  greater  rapidity  than  buck- 
wheat pancakes. 

After  breakfast,  the  time  is  put  in  to  good  advantage 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  dinner  will  be  ready. 
From  eight  to  ten  a.  m.,  however,  I  frequently  retire  to 
my  private  literary  hot-bed  in  the  haymow,  and  write 
twelve  hundred  words  in  my  forthcoming  book,  the  price 
of  which  will  be  $2.50  in  cloth  and  $4  with  Russia  back. 

I  then  play  Copenhagen  with  some  little  girls  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  live  near  by,  and  of  whom  I  am 
passionately  fond. 

After  that  I  dig  some  worms,  with  a  view  to  angling.  I 
thenjangle.  After  this  I  return  home — waiting  till  dusk, 
however,  as  I  do  not  like  to  attract  attention.  Nothing 
is  more  distasteful  to  a  truly  good  man  of  wonderful  liter- 
ary acquirements,  and  yet  with  singular  modesty,  than  the 
coarse  and  rude  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar  herd. 

In  winter  I  do  not  angle,  I  read  Tlie  Pirate  Prince  or 
Ttie  Missourian's  Mash,  or  some  other  work,  not  so  much 
for  the  plot  as  the  style,  that  I  may  get  my  mind  into  cor- 
rect channels  of  thought.  I  then  play  "old  sledge," 
m  a  rambling  sort  of  manner.  I  sometimes  spend  an 
evening  at  home,  in  order  to  excite  remark  and  draw  at- 
tention to  my  wonderful  eccentricity. 

I  do  not  use  alcohol  in  any  form,  if  I  know  it,  though 
sometimes  I  am  basely  deceived  by  those  who  know  of 
my  peculiar  prejudice,  and  who  do  it,  too,  because  they 
enjoy  watching  my  odd  and  amusing  antics  at  the  time. 

Alcohol  should  be  avoided  entirely  by  literary  workers, 
especially  young  women.  There  can  be  no  more  pitiful 
sight  to  the  tender-hearted  than  a  young  woman  of  marked 
ability  writing  an  obituary  poem  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

I  knew  a  young  man  who  was  a  good  writer.  His  pen- 
manship was  very  good  indeed.  He  once  wrote  an  article 
for  the  press,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He 
sent  it  to  the  editor,  who  returned  it  at  once  with  a  cold 
and  cruel  letter,  every  line  of  which  was  a  stab.  The 
letter  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  remorse.  . 

He  tossed  up  a  cent  to  see  whether  he  should  blow  out 
his  brains  or  go  into  the  ready-made  clothing  business. 
The  coin  decided  that  he  should  die  by  his  own  hand, 
but  his  head  ached  so  that  he  didn't  feel  like  shooting  into 
it.  So  he  went  into  the  ready-made  clothing  business, 
and  now  he  pays  taxes  on  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  so 
he  is  probably  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
This  of  course  salves  over  his  wounded  heart,  but  he  often 
says  tome  that  he  might  have  been  in  the  literary  business 
to-day  if  he  had  let  liquor  alone. — Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston 
Globe. 


Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other,  and  scarcely  in  that;  for  it  is  true  we  may  give 
advice,  but  we  can  not  tzive  conduct.  Remember  this : 
they  that  will  not  be  counseled  can  not  be  helped.  If 
you  do  not  hear  to  reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles. — 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  authur  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "  Surly  Tim's 

Troubles, "  "That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "  Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  published  in  our  Hoiiday  number. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  I*.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

Philip  Boil rke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
James  'I'.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Scribner's  MONTHLY,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  Atlantic,  and 
of  several  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  exploier,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  I.uska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  last  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  I.uska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  11  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octave  Tliauel,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  WilkillS,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Harper's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  H.  Catherwood.a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

J.  Esteil  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

Mary  Beale  Brainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Hi ainenl  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Brander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 
author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 

H.  H.  ISoyescn,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 
young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 
within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 
for  the  leading  magazines. 

F.  C.  Baylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  Beers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

Ml  SIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THE   N  \  II  It  VI  SCIENCES 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc.. 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  7 he  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold:  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

The  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  Best  Weekly  Paper  of 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Fargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  P.  HARRISON, 

420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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CROOK  AND  HIS  ENEMIES. 


Asa  common-sense  proposition,  it  would  seem  that  the 
judgment  of  a  military  man  on  a  military  question  should 
be  worth  more  than  that  of  any  civilian.  We  are,  there- 
fore, ready  to  accept  the  report  of  Major  Gordon,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  Presidio,  after  spending  a  month 
in  Arizona,  against  the  complaints  of  X.  and  J.  and 
all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  write  to  the 
Chronicle.  Major  Gordon  believes  that  Crook's  policy 
will  result  in  the  early  capture  of  all  the  hostiles.  In  re- 
gard to  General  Crook's  fitness  for  the  position,  his  lan- 
guage is  thus  reported:  "General  Crook  is,  without  an 
exception,  the  most  qualified  Indian  fighter  in  the  nation, 
as  every  intelligent,  sober  citizen  in  that  country  who  is 
acquainted  with  both  the  man  and  the  situation  will  tell 
you  at  once.  He  is  universally  esteemed;  a  careful,  con- 
scientious, temperate  man,  and  always  attentive  to  duty. 
Add  to  these  necessary  qualities  his  vast  experience  with 
Indian  warfare  in  that  country,  and  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand how  his  removal  could  be  successfully  filled." 

Major  Gordon's  opinion  is  certainly  worth  as  much  as 
that  of  any  anonymous  and  irresponsible  correspondent. 

General  Crook  has  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  as 
an  Indian  fighter.  He  has  met  and  beaten  in  that  time 
every  hostile  tribe  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico.  No 
other  officer  can  show  a  record  that  comes  anywhere 
near  his  in  length,  or  in  unbroken  success  in  dealing  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  When,  therefore,  he  says  that  he  can 
capture  the  Apache  hostiles  within  a  reasonable  time, 
with  his  present  command,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  do  it.  He  understands  the  Apaches, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  country  they  infest,  and  no  other 
man  could  take  his  place  without  seriously  prolonging  the 
war. 

All  the  present  Indian  troubles  have  come  about  by 
taking  the  management  of  the  Indians  out  of  Crook's 
hands.  During  the  two  years  they  were  under  his  con- 
trol there  was  not  a  single  case  of  murder  or  robbery  that 
could  be  charged  to  the  Indians.  The  Indian  Ring  of 
Arizona,  with  its  headquarters  at  Tucson,  is  responsible 
for  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done.  It  was  under  its 
persecutions  and  exactions  that  the  Indians  were  forced 
on  to  the  war-path.  It  is  this  same  Indian  Ring,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  jealous  officers,  that  is  working 
to  pull  Crook  down.  Every  man  in  Arizona  who  knows 
any  thing  about  the  matter  knows  this  to  be  the  case  in 
a  nut-shell.  The  Indian  Ring  and  the  Ring's  supporters 
know  well  enough  that  Crook  is  the  man  for  the  place, 
but  he  is  an  obstacle  to  their  schemes  of  plunder,  and 
they  have  spared,  and  will  spare,  no  means  to  get  him 
out.  The  absurd  cock-and-bull  story  of  Crook  being 
captured  bj  the  Chiricahuas  when  they  surrendered  two 
years  ago  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  same  Ring.  Of 
that  circumstance,  as  so  many  have  been  deceived  by  the 
industriously  circulated  lies,  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote 
from  a  private  letter  from  Arizona : 

The  Apache  scouts  took  General  Crook  down  into  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  there  he  gobbed  the  Chiricahuas,  bag  and  baggage. 
(I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.)  All  sorts  of  lies  have  been 
scattered  broadcast  about  that  affair.  Crook  was  captured !  Did 
you  ever — and  I  ask  you  the  question  simply  as  a  descendant  of 
the  great  original  common  ancestor,  the  Darwinian  ape,  and  not 
as  a  cultivated  human  being  with  developed  powers  of  reasoning — 
did  you  ever  hear  of  savages,  and  American  savages  at  that,  capt- 
uring a  body  of  American  soldiers  without  massacring  them  at 
once?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  people,  savage  or  civilized,  attack- 
ing a  camp  in  which  there  were  hundreds  of  their  own  women  and 
children?  I  never  did,  and  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did. 

If  persistent  lying  can  get  Crook  out  and  get  some  more 
pliable  man  in,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  done.  With  the 
Indian  Ring  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  profit.  With  the  of- 
ficers who  have  assisted  the  designs  of  the  Ring  by  in- 
triguing against  a  worthy  officer  it  is  a  question  of  personal 
feeling  or  prejudice.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  General 
Miles,  should  he  supersede  Crook,  would  prove  less  in- 
corruptible or  more  favorable  to  plundering  schemes  than 
General  Crook;  but  he  would  be  in  a  new  position,  with 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  men,  and 
would  be  certain  to  be  imposed  upon.  We  believe  that 
t^ere  is  no  intention  at  headquarters  to  supersede  Crook. 


He  has  the  confidence  and  support  of  General  Sheridan , 
which  will  overbalance  the  intrigues  of  the  petticoat  and 
military  cabals  that  are  leagued  against  him  in  Washing- 
ton. The  President  has  once  announced  that  he  pro- 
poses to  retain  General  Crook  in  his  present  position. 
We  trust  he  may  stand  by  his  resolution. 


every  skilled  industrial  occupation  where  the  Chinese 
now  have  a  footing ;  but  do  not  boycott  the  man  who  can 
procure  no  one  else  but  the  Chinaman  to  do  his  work ; 
and  let  us  avoid  making  capital  of  a  single  dastardly  deed, 
whose  perpetrator  is  denounced  alike  by  his  race  and 
our  own. 


DO  THEM  JUSTICE. 

The  Wickersham  tragedy  has  been  seized  upon  by 
the  anti-Chinese  agitators  as  a  powerful  and  effective 
weapon  to  be  wielded  in  behalf  of  their  cause.  If  their 
assertions  are  to  be  believed,  the  entire  Mongolian  race, 
mildand  pacific  as  it  generally  appears,  conceals  beneath 
its  quiet  interior  an  insatiable  rapacity  for  Caucasian 
blood.  The  act  of  one  cowardly  assassin  is  held  up  as 
typical  of  a  race,  and  the  most  extravagant  measures  are 
being  advocated  to  rid  the  state  of  this  obnoxious  ele- 
ment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Wickersham  murder  has  its  counter- 
part in  innumerable  crimes  committed  by  representatives 
of  every  race  and  nationality.  The  records  of  our  state 
show  a  list  of  bloody  and  inhuman  deeds  committed  by 
Mexicans,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Yankees.  The  murderer  of  these  two  old  people  did  not 
perpetrate  the  crime  because  of  any  hereditary  race  in- 
stinct, but  because  avarice  or  ill  temper  or  viler  pas- 
sions transformed  him  for  the  time  being  into  a  fiend.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Chinese  have  acted  admirably 
in  this  instance.  They  have  been  quick  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  deed  and  the  doer.  They  took  every 
means  in  their  power  to  assist  the  authorities  in  appre- 
hending their  guilty  countryman.  When  he  finally  ef- 
fected his  escape  from  the  city  they  promptly  and  of 
their  own  accord  made  up  a  purse  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
telegraphing  to  foreign  ports  where  he  was  expected  to 
stop,  a  voluntary  act  of  atonement  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
would  not  have  been  done  by  members  of  any  other 
foreign  nationality  in  our  state.  Their  entire  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  tragedy  and  its  perpetrator  deserves  our 
heartiest  commendation. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  unrestricted  immigration  of 
Chinese  to  this  country.  We  do  not  believe  they  make 
good  citizens,  or  that  they  are  capable  of  assimilating  with 
our  tastes  or  customs.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
tendency  of  their  presence  is  to  degrade  honest  Caucasian 
labor.  Living  in  a  miserly  fashion,  swarming  together  in 
rickety  abodes,  purchasing  their  food  and  clothing  from 
the  powerful  Six  Companies,  and  having  no  wives  or 
children  to  support,  they  not  only  take  money  out  of  cir- 
culation in  this  country,  but  they  are  able  to  prosper  on 
wages  on  which  no  decent  white  laborer  can  maintain 
himself,  especially  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children  to  sup- 
port. For  these  reasons,  the  citizens  of  California  are 
justified  in  availing  themselves  of  every  rational  means  to 
rid  the  country  of  this  obnoxious  element ;  but  nothing 
will  excuse  injustice.  Washington  is  the  only  place  to 
which  we  can  look  for  effective  legislation  for  our  relief, 
and  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  our  interests  at  the  na- 
tional capital  than  intemperate  expressions  of  opinion,  or 
violent  action. 

The  demagogues  who  urge  their  followers  to  boycott 
without  discrimination  honest  citizens  who  employ 
Chinese,  are  injuring  their  own  cause.  We  have  already 
seen  in  San  Francisco  a  partial  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
replace  Chinese  cigar-makers  with  white  men,  because 
there  was  not  enough  skilled  white  labor  in  the  country 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  if  the  Chinamen  stepped  out.  If  the 
cigar-manufacturers  who  continue  to  employ  Chinese 
should  be  boycotted,  the  results,  although  grave  in  their 
personal  effects,  would  entail  no  wide-spread  disaster. 
There  might  be  a  few  failures.  There  would  certainly  be 
a  diminished  supply  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  a  con- 
sequent advance  in  prices  to  smokers.  Fewer  little  boys 
would  be  seen  hiding  in  the  corners  of  doorsteps  patiently 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  weed.  In  the  fruit  growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peremptory  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Chinese  would  bring  a  momentous  crisis. 
The  crops  must  be  gathered  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
and  packed  and  shipped  to  consumers.  Upon  the  prompt 
disposal  of  his  crop  depends  the  comfort  and  security  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  It  is  impossible,  and  will 
probably  be  impossible  for  several  years  to  come,  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  white  labor  to  handle  the  fruit  crops  of  the 
state.  Farmers  who  live  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
from  San  Francisco  have  repeatly  tried  to  substitute  white 
for  Mongolian  labor,  and  in  nearly  every  case  they  have 
failed. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  movement  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  make  the  substitution  wherever  it  is  practicable.  Let 
white  laundries  be  established;  employ  white  women  and 
girls  to  make  underwear ;  init^e  Caucasian  labor  into 


CALL  IN  THE  BONDS. 


The  pet  financial  scheme  of  McCulloch,  Manning  and 
Jordan  seems  likely  to  be  interfered  with  at  last.  Those 
gentlemen  have  piled  up  an  enormous  amount  of  cash  in 
the  treasury,  amounting  to  a  total  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  Just  how  much  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on 
hand  and  how  much  of  it  is  actual  surplus  it  is  impossible 
to  find  out.  The  peculiar  methods  of  book-keeping  and 
the  misleading  form  of  monthly  statement  introduced  by 
Jordan  has  effectually  shut  out  from  the  public  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Treasury.  The  ap- 
parent amount  of  surplus,  under  the  present  form  of  state- 
ment, is  about  sixty  millions.  The  actual  amount  is  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  probably  is  nearer 
two  hundred  millions. 

It  is  now  announced  from  Washington  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  committee  intend  to  reduce  this  immense 
amount  by  the  most  sensible  course.  The  committee 
will  report  to  the  house  a  joint  resolution  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  call  in  and  redeem  interest 
bearing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  a  month  un- 
til the  reserve  shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  actually  re- 
quired by  law.  The  resolution  will  undoubtedly  pass, 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  will  have  any  effect.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  very  arbitrary  personage,  and 
is  running  the  department  to  suit  himself  and  not  Con- 
gress. If  he  is  instructed  to  pay  out  the  surplus  for  bonds, 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  financial  juggling  ol 
Messrs.  Manning  and  Jordan  can  cause  the  surplus  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  the  next  statement.  The  financial 
genius  that  can  make  the  silver  certificates  held  by  the 
Treasury  figure  as  "liabilities"  is  equal  to  almost  any 
thing. 

The  amount  of  three  per  cent  bonds  outstanding  and 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  is  not  less 
than  two  hundred  millions.  The  bad  policy  of  paying 
interest  on  this  sum  while  five  hundred  millions  is  lying 
in  the  Treasury  should  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
reason  for  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  these  bonds  is  held  by  the 
national  banks  as  a  basis  for  their  circulation.  If  the 
bonds  are  called  in,  the  banks  must  invest  in  the  high- 
priced  four  per  cents  or  call  in  their  circulation.  They 
are  naturally  unwilling  to  do  either,  and,  as  the  recent 
heads  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  all  been  con- 
nected with  the  national  banks,  the  bonds  have  not  been 
called  in.  Since  the  appointment  of  McCulloch  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  the  amount  that  has  been  lost  to  the  people 
through  this  unnecessary  interest  payment  has  been  close 
on  five  millions.  So  far  as  the  tax-payer  is  concerned  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  though  Messrs.  Manning  &  Co.  had 
stolen  that  amount  of  government  money  and  gone  off 
with  it. 

The  retirement  of  a  large  amount  of  national  bank 
notes  will  be  attended  with  some  practical  inconvenience, 
but  as  its  place  will  be  taken  by  the  money  the  govern- 
ment pays  for  the  bonds,  the  inconvenience  need  not 
frighten  any  one.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  six  millions  a 
year  to  avoid  it.  We  trust  that  Congress  may  pass  the 
resolution  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  executed. 


Joaquin  Miller  may  be  a  good  poet,  but  he  ought  to 
keep  poetical  license  out  of  his  prose.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
shows  the  bad  effect  of  the  poetic  habit  when  applied  to 
every-day  matters: 

If  it  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  :oast  to-morrow, 
and  they  were  desired  to  say  by  vote,  according  to  property  and 
intelligence,  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  should  remain  and  be 
well  treated,  the  vote  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  well-worn  eastern  argument  to  charge 
that  the  anti-Chinese  sentiment  is  confined  to  Pacific 
coast  hoodlums,  and  is  not  shared  by  men  of  intelligence. 
There  certainly  was  a  time  when  such  was  the  case,  but 
that  time  is  gone  by.  The  anti-Chinese  sentiment  is  as 
strong  among  the  more  intelligent  and  well-to-do  classes 
as  among  the  hoodlum  element,  and  rests  on  a  much  bet- 
ter basis.  The  respectable  and  intelligent  workingman  is 
as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  evils  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion as  the  sand-lotter  or  the  tramp,  and  with  far  better 
reason .  The  policy  of  exclusion  is  grounded  on  the  firm 
and  all  but  unanimous  conviction  of  this  coast.  No 
association  of  hoodlums  would  be  able  to  enforce  its 
demands  on  Congress,  but  the  united  sentiment  of  the 
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western  people  has  twice  forced  an  Exclusion  Act  through 
that  body,  and  will  triumph  over  the  conspiracy  of  the 
courts  and  the  Treasury  Department,  backed  by  the  hum- 
bug philanthropy  of  the  East,  to  defeat  the  workings  of  the 
law.  The  true  sentiment  of  the  coast  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  lawless  outbreaks  in  interior  towns  or  the  foul  ut- 
terances of  sand-lot  demagogues,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  law-abiding  class  of  men  who  look  to  Congress  as 
the  body  that  can  and  will  deal  with  this  evil.  They 
will  not  look  in  vain. 


In  passing  the  Bland  resolution  of  Wednesday  last, 
Congress  has  taken  a  most  important  step  toward  regain- 
ing its  lost  powers.  The  resolution  is  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  inquires :  First,  Did  the 
Treasury  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Bankers' Associa- 
tion to  maintain  the  "gold  standard"  until  Congress 
should  meet?  Second,  If  so,  by  what  authority?  Third, 
What  financial  policy  does  the  Treasury  propose  to  carry 
out?  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Silver  law  has  not 
been  executed  in  good  faith.  It  is  a  fact  that  can  be 
demonstrated  by  a  superficial  examination  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  law  executed  as  it  is  passed.  It 
has  come  about  that  Congress  can  pass  bills,  but  the 
Cabinet  makes  the  laws.  The  arbitrary  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Cabinet  is  well  shown  in  the  reply  it  is  an- 
nounced the  Secretary  will  make  to  the  third  section  of 
the  resolution.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  refer  Congress 
to  the  President's  message  and  to  his  own  reports  for  an 
outline  of  the  future  silver  policy  of  the  Administration. 
This  is  a  frank  statement  that  he  considers  Congress 
merely  an  advisory  body,  whose  recommendations  may- 
be followed  or  not,  at  his  own  pleasure.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  may  convince  him  of  his  mistake. 
The  Secretary  is  an  executive  officer,  whose  duty  is  to 
carry  out  the  law,  whether  he  approves  of  it  or  not.  If 
the  law  is  bad,  the  quickest  way  to  have  it  repealed  is  to 
execute  it  strictly.  We  want  no  absolutism  in  Wash- 
ington. 


The  gist  of  the  spoilsman's  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  that  stanch  spoils-hunting 
journal  and  defender  of  lottery  advertisements  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times; 

The  President  is  right  in  refusing  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  "  whys  "  and  the  "  wherefores  "  of  his  removals  from 
office.  Sufficient  unto  him  to  know  that  in  every  instance  he 
put  out  a  Republican  and  put  in  a  Democrat,  and  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  politics.  Without  removals  and  appointments  there 
would  be  no  politics  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1886,  or  any  other 
year. 

It  must  pain  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  to  remember  that 
the  Republican  Pearson  was  reappointed  to  the  New 
York  postoffice,  that  a  Republican  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed himself  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  postoffice,  and  that 
three  fourths  of  the  government  service  is  still  carried  on 
by  Republican  officeholders.  If  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
cast  its  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  last  November,  it  must 
have  been  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  gentlemen  struggling  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  they  could  receive  neither  pay  nor 
patronage,  and  five  or  six  million  voters  getting  excited 
to  the  fighting  point  over  politics  when  the  "spoils" 
count  up  to  barely  forty  offices.  Removals  and  appoint- 
ments were  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  yet  -.there 
were  politics,  and  politics  of  a  very  lively  variety,  in  the 
British  islands  last  November.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times 
should  confine  its  attention  to  bolstering  up  the  lottery 
advertising  business,  and  let  reform  in  politics  take  its 
course. 


The  Argonaut,  Wasp  and  News  Letter  of  last  week 
demonstrated  their  good  moral  character  by  publishing 
the  paid  advertisement  of  the  swindling  Louisiana  lot- 
tery concern,  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  advertisement 
in  question  is  the  romance  that  appeared  in  the  Chronicle 
a  few  weeks  since,  of  poor  but  virtuous  foreigners  en- 
riched by  the  artless  benevolence  of  Messrs.  Dauphin, 
Beauregard  and  Early.  We  note  the  fact  that  the  lottery 
advertising  agent  has  at  last  chosen  names  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  directory,  and  the  advertisement  does  not 
remark  that  they  have  "  moved  away  "  since  their  good 
fortune.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  managers  have  al- 
lowed some  one  beside  themselves  to  draw  a  prize.  If 
so,  they  have  gone  to  needless  trouble.  The  Italian 
fishermen  and  German  tailors  did  just  as  well  to  adver- 
tise with,  and  Messrs.  Dauphin  &  Co.  should  have  saved 
their  hard-earned  money.  They  undoubtedly  will  in 
future.  We  trust  that  the  respectable  family  journals  above 
mentioned  are  satisfied  with  the  part  they  are  playing  in 
this  matter.  It  strikes  us  that  the  capper  for  a  common 
gambling  game  holds  a  slightly  more  honorable  position. 


The  trustees  of  the  Sharon  estate  have  professed  them- 
selves unable  to  decide  on  the  best  disposition  of  the 
bequest  to  the  Park,  and  have  turned  the  matter  over  to 
the  Park  Commissioners.  We  were  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  plan  the  trustees  might  propose,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  neither  judicious  nor  becoming  to  look  a  gift-horse 
too  closely  in  the  mouth.  We  believe  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  public  would  approve  any  reasonable  plan 
proposed  by  the  trustees,  from  the  same  feeling.  If  the 
trustees  want  a  music  hall,  the  public,  with  a  few  noisy  ex- 
ceptions, are  willing  to  waive  any  preferences  it  may  have, 
and  accept  a  music  hall.  If  the  trustees  want  a  marble 
gateway,  the  public,  with  the  same  exceptions,  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  gateway,  especially  if  it  be  the  magnificent 
structure  planned  by  Architect  Gash.  If  the  trustees  have 
no  preference  whatever,  we  believe  that  the  I'ark  Commis- 
sioners can  be  trusted  to  make  the  wisest  disposition  of  the 
money.  All  we  ask  is,  that  whatever  form  the  tiift  finally 
assumes  it  may  be  an  oranament  to  the  Park. 


The  spontaneous  movement  gotten  up  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Clum  to  have  himself  reappointed  Indian  Agent  at  the 
San  Carlos  reservation  ought  not  to  succeed.  Mr.  Clum 
has  had  his  turn  at  the  agency,  and  is  already  responsible 
for  one  or  more  Indian  outbreaks.  There  is  small  doubt 
that  the  Victorio  outbreak  of  six  years  ago  was  due  to  the 
mismanagement — to  use  no  harder  word — of  this  aspiring 
gentleman.  The  result  of  that  outbreak  was  a  three 
years'  war,  in  which  over  one  thousand  Americans  and 
Mexicans  were  killed.  Mr.  Clum's  appointment  would 
undoubtedly  be  most  pleasing  to  the  Tucson  Ring,  but  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  the  government 
or  the  Indians.  If  we  wish  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
army,  Mr.  Clum's  apppointment  would  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  settle  the  present  outbreak 
before  stirring  up  'another. 

Secretary  Bayard  will  receive  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
his  countrymen  in  his  double  bereavement.  Death  has 
knocked  twice  at  his  door  within  a  fortnight.  The  loss 
of  daughter  and  wife  within  so  short  an  interval  is  a 
crushing  blow  to  Mr.  Bayard, and  what  consolation  he 
may  derive  from  the  sympathy  of  opponents  as  well  as 
friends  will  avail  but  little  against  such  sorrow.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  sudden  calamity  has  determined  Mr. 
Bayard  to  retire  from  public  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  be  dissuaded  from  such  a  step.  Mi  .  Bayard  is 
not  the  greatest  of  men,  but  he  could  ill  be  spared  by  the 
country.  

ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONVI. 


Rodriguez,  the  talented  young  artist,  whose  sale  at 
Irving  Hall  a  few  weeks  ago  proved  such  a  dismal  failure, 
being  disappointed  in  raising  the  funds  he  desired  to  carry 
him  abroad  for  study,  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Taver- 
nier's  old  studio  on  Clay  street,  j  He  is  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, but  is  applying  himself  to  faithful  work.  Real- 
izing that  he  is  somewhat  deficient  in  drawing,  he  has 
been  making  careful  pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  are  ad- 
mirable training  for  hand  and  eye.  Following  Keith's 
example,  he  is  ambitious  to  handle  figures  as  well  as  land- 
scape, and  has  been  studying  from  models;  and  a  study 
of  an  old  man,  which  he  is  now  at  work  upon,  promises 
to  be  a  striking  and  excellent  production.  He  has  also 
on  his  easel  a  speaking  portrait  of  Captain  John  B.  Bow- 
den,  of  Santa  Rosa.  Rodriguez  is  at  his  best,  however,  in 
a  little  landscape  which  represents  a  Digger  Indian  Camp, 
with  the  hop-pickers  returning  from  the  field  late  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  a  warm  glow  at  the  horizon,  and  the 
trees  which  form  the  background  of  the  picture  gather 
purple  shadows  as  they  recede  in  the  distance.  A  cow 
camp  is  dimly  defined,  and  a  stooping  figure  bending 
over  a  low,  smoldering  fire.  There  is  a  pool  of  water  in 
the  foreground,  and,  although  the  picture  is  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  the  vegetation  has  a  depth  and  softness  that 
cause  one  to  dread  the  thought  of  the  "finishing  touches," 
often  so  destructive  to  the  artist's  first  broad  and  effective 
strokes. 

Rodriguez  makes  a  frank  confession,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  pledge  to  himself,  which  is  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  other  young  local  artists.  Referring  to  his 
late  sale,  he  candidly  declares : 

"  I  know  very  well  what  has  hurt  me  in  public  esteem. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  I  painted  a  lot  of  pot-boilers. 
The  truth  is,  I  got  to  a  place  where  I  had  to  do  it  in 
order  to  live,  but  it  hurt  my  reputation  fearfully.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  about  one  thing  now.  I  have  painted 
my  last  pot-boiler:  I  am  going  to  stick  to  legitimate  art, 
and  if  I  find  I  can't  live  by  it,  then  I'll  stop  painting  and 
get  my  living  in  some  other  way." 

Marion  Wells  has  finished  two  more  panels  for  the 
new  Pioneers'  building.   The  first  is  representative  of 


the  final  and  conclusive  battle  for  the  possession  of  Cali 
fornia,  fought  between  the  Mexicans  and  Americans,  and 
the  second  is  the  scene  where  the  Bear  Flag  was  raised 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Wells's  designs  for  the  decora- 
tion of  this  building,  although  of  course  wanting  in  the 
perfection  of  detail  and  finished  work  required  in  pieces 
of  sculpture  intended  for  interior  adornment,  are  never- 
theless bold,  original  productions,  spirited  in  conception 
and  vigorously  handled. 


Keith  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  disgust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion over  his  pictures,  and  thereby  proves  himself  the 
truer  artist,  for  the  higher  the  ideal  of  a  painter  the  more 
conscious  he  is  of  the  distance  which  lies  between  en- 
deavor and  attainment.  If  the  Chicago  gentlemen  who 
are  to  become  the  owners  of  the  pictures  upon  which 
he  is  now  working  could  only  hear  his  impatient  de- 
nunciations of  his  work,  his  despairing  exclamations, 
they  would  value  each  canvas  more,  because  behind  the 
rare  coloring,  the  beautiful  composition,  the  tender  senti- 
ment, they  would  perceive  the  soul  of  the  artist  striving 
for  a  nobler  expression. 

One  of  the  original  sketches,  "  freely  translated"  after 
his  wont,  might  be  aptly  termed  a  symphony  in  greens. 
A  little  stream,  half  hidden  from  sight  by  the  trees 
which  grow  thickly  along  its  banks;  a  damp  meadow, 
with  grass  knee-deep,  in  the  foreground.  Emerald  slopes 
lie  beyond,  and  in  the  distance  a  low  line  of  purple 
hills  are  bathed  in  sunlight. 

There  is  a  mysterious  suggestion  in  the  next  sketch, 
which  is  really  the  sequel  to  a  weird  sketch  which  Keith 
rarely  exhibits.  A  stretch  of  meadow;  a  shallow  brook 
which  winds  leisurely  along,  fringed  by  soft  grasses;  a 
group  of  slender  birches,  just  putting  forth  their  first 
spring  buds.  Sweet  meadow  blossoms  hide  amid  the 
waving  grass;  a  suggestion  of  low  cottage  roofs  in  the 
distance ;  and  in  the  foreground  a  mother  and  child 
pacing  slowly  down  a  path  and  drinking  in  the  beauty 
around  them. 


"By  George!  Who  painted  that  portrait?"  was  the  ex- 
clamation overheard  from  a  well-known  San  Francisco 
gentleman  as  he  stepped  into  Morris  and  Kennedy's  gal- 
lery a  day  or  two  since.  His  vigorous  exclamation  is 
typical  of  the  sensation  this  portrait  has  created  during 
the  last  week.  It  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  gal- 
lery, a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  and  in  full  view  of  the 
entrance,  and  seems  less  a  life  canvas  upon  which  is  cun- 
ningly delineated  the  semblance  of  a  living  man  than  like 
the  man  himself,  sentient,  conscious,  watchful,  with  the 
deep  springs  of  thought  and  action  hidden  in  his  spark- 
ling eyes.  The  subject  of  the  portrait  is  Professor  Pierce,  the 
mathematical  Professor  of  Harvard.  He  is  not  a  handsome 
man,  except  as  a  strong,  earnest,  well-defined  face  holds 
qualities  more  worthy  of  an  artist's  brush  than  mere  sur- 
face comeliness.  The  portrait  is  painted  very  broadly, 
but  is  an  able  and  fearless  piece  of  work — the  production 
of  a  man  who  has  been  trained  in  no  finical  school  where 
the  strong  grasp  of  a  subject  is  subordinate  to  scrupulous 
detail. 


Mr.  Collins  has  paid  a  compliment  to  one  of  our  local 
artists  which  I  am  tempted  to  repeat.  He  was  visiting 
the  rooms  of  the  Art  League,  and  came  across  a  head 
by  Theodore  VVores,  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  have 
been  using  for  a  study.  The  newcomer  scrutinized  this 
long  and  closely. 

"  There  is  not  another  man  in  America  who  could  have 
painted  that  head!"  he  said,  at  length,  with  open  enthu- 
siasm. 

Although  I  quote  this  remark  of  Mr.  Collins,  I  shall 
take  issue  with  him  if  he  meant  to  generalize.  We  have 
here  in  our  own  town  men  who  do  as  good  work  a  Mr. 
Wores.  Keith  has  dozens  of  studies  in  his  studio  which 
he  rails  at  himself,  but  which  are  better  than  any  Mr. 
Wores  has  ever  done;  and  his  portrait  of  Professor  Da- 
vidson, viewed  entirely  apart  from  our  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, is  a  masterpiece.  If,  however,  our  visitor  referred 
to  the  individuality  which  every  true  artist  puts  into  each 
of  his  creations,  and  which  none  of  them  ever  pretend  to 
be  able  to  repeat  another  time,  we  concede  the  justice  of 
the  compliment.  Wores  is  an  artist  of  strong  individuality ; 
he  already  has  a  present,  with  laurels  falling  thickly 
about  his  young  head ;  he  is  certain  to  have  a  future. 


Mr.  Alfred  Collins,  a  distinguished  Boston  artist  who 
is  stopping  at  the  Palace,  is  a  late  and  notable  accession 
to  the  local  ranks.  Mr.  Collins  has  spent  many  years  in 
study  abroad,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Bonnat,  in 
Paris.  He  has  come  to  California  on  his  wedding  tour, 
with  his  beautiful  young  wife. 


Miss  Susie  Dugan  has  a  little  picture  at  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's that  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  beautiful 
flower  pieces  ever  exhibited  here.  It  represents  a  basket 
overflowing  with  large  purple  violets,  which  some  careless 
hand  has  pulled  out  in  great  masses  of  fragrance  and 
of  bloom  and  scattered  broadcast  on  a  table.  A  bow  of 
yellow  satin  ribbon  flung  down  beside  them  opposes  the 
rich  purples  of  the  flowers,  and  in  its  glossy,  hard  tex- 
ture, contrasts  with  the  juicy,  velvety  look  of  the  flowers. 
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[Notr — This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Fkanciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  specimens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Fkanciscan,  j 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  betwe* n  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  alone  are  cxcepte  1,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


the  ordinary  course  of  woman's  achievements,  and  think- 
ing that  our  readers  might  feel  a  similar  interest,  we  waited 
patiently  for  a  few  unoccupied  moments  of  Miss  Smith's, 
and  obtaind  the  above  valuable  information." 


Miss  Rosa  Smith,  of  San  Diego,  is  a  California  lady 
of  whom  the  state  may  well  be  proud.  Living  upon  the 
sea-coast  from  childhood,  at  an  early  age  she  began  to 
study  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  fishes 
which  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  in  this  vicinity. 
Without  the  advantages  of  instruction  or  guidance,  de- 
pending only  u|x>n  her  own  observation  and  the  informa- 
tion she  was  able  to  obtain  from  such  books  as  she  could 
procure,  she  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ichthyolo- 
gists of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has  received  recognition  in 
the  highest  scientific  circles,  while  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  voluntary  tribute  to  her  self-won  attainments,  has 
named  her  Honorable  Curator  of  Ichthyology. 

The  California  Patron  and  Agriculturist,  describing 
the  woman's  work  exhibited  at  the  recent  San  Diego 
County  Fair,  gives  the  following  entertaining  notes  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Smith's  display: 

"Perhaps  not  the  most  useful,  but  to  the  scientist  the 
most  interesting,  display  made  by  a  lady  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  fishes,  by  Miss  Rosa  Smith,  of  San  Diego,  who 
almost  from  her  childhood  has  been  untiring  in  her  chosen 
work,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  science.  Speci- 
mens of  new  varieties  of  fishes  discovered  by  her  have 
been  presented  to  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
and  in  recognition  of  services  three  species  have  been 
named  in  her  honor.  Omitting  scientific  names,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  fishes  exhibited :  Sixty-five  species  are 
San  Diego  fishes.  Two  species  of  pike  fishes,  from  the 
bay.  One  species  of  stickleback,  a  little  fish  two  or  three 
inches  long,  from  the  Tia  Juana  river.  Four  of  our  flat- 
fish, including  the  somewhat  rare  sole,  and  three  floun- 
ders, all  from  San  Diego  bay,  and  sold  for  food  fish,  the 
last  named  species  called  halibut  when  grown.  Fifteen 
fishes  too  small  to  be  used  as  food,  including  a  blenny 
(Miss  Smith's  first  discovery)  and  a  little  fish  found  ad- 
hering to  the  under  surface  of  stones  at  low  tide — two 
species  unknown  to  science  until  discovered  and  described 
by  Miss  Smith.  Also  the  '  half-billed  gar,'  a  slender,  sil- 
very fish,  having  one  of  its  jaws  very  much  longer  than 
the  other  and  resembling  the  bill  of  a  bird.  This  was  one 
of  the  many  new  species  described  by  Professors  Jordan 
and  Gilbert  when  taking  the  census  of  fishes  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  1880,  and  was  named  Hemir/iamphus  Ros<e, 
in  honor  of  Rosa  Smith. 

"The  food  fishes  of  San  Diego  exhibited  included 
about  thirty-five  species,  among  which  were  rock-cod, 
rock-bass,  mackerel,  barracuta,  smelt,  mullet,  flounders, 
white-fish,  sea-trout,  blue-fish,  brook  trout,  anchovy, 
sprat,  herring,  and  sardine.  The  collection  also  con- 
tained five  species  of  our  sharks,  with  the  leathery  egg-cases 
of  two,  and  a  set  of  teeth  of  one  not  a  '  man-eating 
shark.' 

"A  small  specimen  of  the  broadened  shark,  called  an 
angel-fish,  is  here  also.  This  species  has  the  pectoral  fins 
extending  forward,  in  shape  like  wings,  hence  the  name 
angel-fish  or  angel-shark.  The  same  species  is  known  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about 
five  feet. 

"The  tail  of  a  very  common  sting-ray  was  shown,  bear- 
ing two  large  barbed  spines  or  "stingers;"  the  flat  pave- 
ment-like teeth  of  the  same  species  showed  how  these 
rays  manage  to  crush  their  food  by  the  rolling  of  their 
jaws.  Two  species  of  stingless  rays  were  also  exhibited, 
and  a  young  example  of  the  ferocious  '  conger-eel '  of  our 
waters. 

"  Fishes  exhibited  of  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  San 
Diego,  to  and  including  Alaska,  excluding  those  of  San 
Diego,  many  of  which  also  occur  as  far  north  as  Puget 
sound,  thirty-seven  species.  Among  the  rays  from  the 
bay  of  Monterey  was  the  California  cramp-fish,  a  ray  pe- 
culiar for  having  an  electric  organ  of  hexagonal  tubes  be- 
tween the  pectoral  fins  and  the  head.  The  sting-ray,  so 
common  at  San  Diego,  is  also  found  in  company  with  the 
cramp-fish,  as  well  as  many  of  the  species  of  San  Diego. 
Many  of  the  species  of  the  northern  part  of  the  California 
coast  and  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territory  having 
the  same  common  names  as  their  relations  of  San  Diego 
would  cause  a  list  of  them  to  seem  similar  to  those  already 
given.  One  species  (Rosa  Smith),  found  at  the  falls  of  the 
Spokane  river,  Washington  territory,  is  of  interest  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  Miss  Smith's  new  species. 

"Hippocampus  heptagonus,  the  sea-horse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  one  of  the  curious  little  fishes  which  Miss 
Smith  secured  when  in  Venice.  It  is  about  three  inches 
long,  and  much  smaller  than  Hippocampus  ingens,  the 
great  sea-horse  of  California. 

"The  collection  contained  many  others  of  scientific 
value,  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention.  Being  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  this  collection  as  something  out  of 


An  examination  of  the  musical  sands  of  Kauai,  Lower 
California,  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  geologists  and  others,  shows  that  they  possess  a 
peculiar  microscopical  structure.  The  grains  are  found 
to  be  chiefly  composed  of  small  portions  of  coral  and 
apparently  calcareous  sponges;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
perforated  with  small  holes,  in  some  instances  forming 
tubes,  but  mostly  terminating  in  blind  cavities, which  are 
frequently  enlarged  in  the  interior  of  the  grains,  com- 
municating with  the  surface  by  a  small  opening.  There 
were  also  in  the  sand  small  black  particles,  formed  prin- 
cipally of  crystals  of  augite,  nepheline,  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  imbedded  in  a  glassy  matrix.  The  struct- 
ure of  these  grains  explains,  it  is  thought,  why  sound  is 
emitted  when  they  are  set  in  motion;  that  is,  the  friction 
against  each  other  causes  vibrations  in  their  substance, 
and  consequently  in  the  sides  of  the  cavities  they  con- 
tain, and  these  vibrations  being  communicated  to  the  air 
in  the  cavities,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
producing  sound,  the  result  is  the  loud  noise  occasioned 
when  any  large  mass  of  sand  is  set  in  motion,  there 
being,  in  fact,  millions  upon  millions  of  resonant  cavi- 
ties, each  giving  forth  sound. 


A  plant  has  been  discovered  in  Arizona  which  carries 
a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  and  which,  when  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  is  found  to  give  extra  weight 
to  the  article  produced.  This  plant  is  of  annual  growth, 
indigenous  to  the  deserts  and  dry  uplands,  and  is  known 
as  gonagra.  It  has  a  root  somewhat  longer  and  more 
scraggy  than  the  cultivated  beet,  though  resembling  it  in 
appearance :  and  practical  use  has  demonstrated  its 
tannin  properties  to  be  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
ordinary  oak  bark,  and  that  in  all  essentials  it  is  superior 
to  such  bark  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  im- 
mensely cheaper. 


HE  RAMBLER. 


Every  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  cry  raised  in  this  cou  n- 
try  or  in  England  that  the  drama  must  be  elevated.  They 
have  lately  been  agitating  the  subject  again  across  the 
water,  and  have  been  considering  various  ways  of  im- 
proving public  taste  as  regards  this  kind  of  amusement. 
Two  articles  were  published  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
National  Review  in  this  connection,  the  one  claiming 
that  Shakespeare's  blank-verse  tragedies  might  properly 
serve  as  models  for  the  playwright  of  to-day,  the  other 
proposing  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
dramatic  association,  with  headquarters  in  London  and 
branches  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  lead- 
ing American  cities.  This  association  is  to  be  liberally 
endowed,  so  as  to  be  financially  independent  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  to  have  for  its  object  the  development  of  dra- 
matic art  and  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  drama. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  first  of  these  writers  claims,  that  the 
London  public  prefer  Shakespeare  to  burlesque,  and  this 
not  because  his  plays  are  fashionable  but  because  they 
really  enjoy  them,  the  taste  of  the  patrons  of  the  theater 
in  England  would  seem  to  be  much  less  in  need  of  eleva- 
tion than  in  this  country. 

The  opposite  statement  has  been,  however,  so  often  re- 
iterated that  there  is  certainly  occasion  to  doubt  such  an 
assertion.  In  case  it  be  granted  that  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  country  as  well  as  this  is  generally  low,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  greatly  improved  by  any  in- 
ternational society.  Such  an  association  might,  if  it  had 
means  enough,  present  for  an  indefinite  period  such  plays 
as  it  was  deemed  fitting  the  public  should  witness;  but 
would  not  the  people  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  should  patronize  them  or  not?  Is  not  the 
general  practice  of  successful  managers  of  giving  their 
patrons  what  they  call  for,  after  all,  the  proper  course? 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  control  than  the 
amusements  of  a  people.  There  were  undoubtedly  many 
moralists  of  Rome  who  condemned  the  bloody  and 
ghastly  exhibitions  of  the  Coliseum,  even  in  pagan  times; 
but  the  people  enjoyed  them,  and  their  suppression  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  There  were  people  in  the  middle  ages  who 
would  have  substituted  for  the  real  combats  of  the  jousts 
mere  feats  of  agility  and  strength  without  danger  to  life 
or  limb;  but  both  actors  and  spectators  generally  pre- 
ferred the  former.  Brutalizing  sports,  from  the  gladiato- 
rial combats  of  ancient  Rome  down  to  the  bull-fighting, 
cock-bating  and  prize-fighting  of  recent  times,  have 
thriven  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  moralists,  as  long  as  the 
taste  of  the  people  made  them  particularly  partial  to  such 
amusements.  At  this  time  such  exhibitions  are  generally 
discountenanced,  because  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
outgrown  their  taste  for  them  ;  and  if  they  take  place  at 
all  it  is  in  private,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  low- 
est class  of  our  population. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  tolerably  respectable 
citizens  who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  sham  slogging- 
matches,  wrestling-bouts,  and  mounted  sword-contests, 


but  few  of  these  would  encourage  sport  involving  serious 
danger.  Is  it  on  the  whole  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  our 
people  that  with  the  reaction  in  favor  of  harmless  sport 
has  also  arisen  a  tendency  to  prefer  on  the  stage  exhibi- 
tions of  a  rather  frivolous  character? 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  in  this  country  the  mass  of  theater-goers  want 
simply  to  be  amused,  without  having  their  feelings 
harrowed  up  or  being  obliged  to  use  any  great  mental  ex- 
ertion. They  are  losing  more  and  more  every  year  their 
taste  even  for  strong  emotional  plays,  and  barely  tolerate 
Shakespeare.  They  want  something  to  laugh  at,  and  are 
not  particular  as  to  whether  the  piece  that  provokes  their 
risibilities  is  either  highly  refined  or  elegantly  constructed, 
though  they  do  not  care  to  have  it  immoral  or  even  ab- 
solutely vulgar.  This  may  be  a  very  mistaken  taste ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  very  well  be  helped.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  the  fact  that  most  of  the  con- 
stant patrons  of  theaters  are  not  wealthy  loungers  seeking 
for  new  emotions  to  fire  their  jaded  souls,  but  for  the 
most  part  busy,  sober-minded  people,  anxious  for  dis- 
traction from  the  cares  and  burdens  of  active  life.  There 
are  comparatively  few  men  or  women  in  this  country  but 
have  some  engrossing  duties,  and  these  naturally  seek  in 
their  amusements  something  that  will  help  them  to  throw 
off  for  a  time  the  constraints  of  their  daily  life. 

In  nothing  are  our  people  more  democratic  than  in 
their  amusements.  It  is  possible  that  many  poor  persons 
may  be  induced  to  buy  gallery  tickets  for  the  Italian 
opera  because  rich  people  are  willing  to  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars  premium  for  boxes.  For  this  several  reasons  may 
be  adduced.  A  poor  man — even  though,  like  many  of 
his  wealthier  neighbors,  he  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language  and  no  appreciation  of  operatic  music — 
may  feel  a  pardonable  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  a  woman 
like  Patti,  who  is  able  to  earn  five  thousand  dollars  by 
singing  a  few  songs,  and  may  be  willing  to  pay  what  is  to 
him  an  exorbitant  price  in  order  to  satisfy  it;  or  his  wife 
and  daughter  may  desire  to  see  the  rich  dresses  which 
fashionable  ladies  display  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  many  such  may  go  and  see  Booth  or  Salvini 
because  they  are  really  great  actors.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  the  mass  of  the  people  will  patronize  the  enter- 
tainments which  afford  them  the  most  amusement,  with- 
out regard  to  what  those  who  claim  to  have  the  highest 
judgment  may  say  of  them.  The  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able have  other  ways  of  spending  their  time  beside  at- 
tending the  theater,  and  if  there  is  no  play  that  will  at- 
tract them  they  can  stay  away. 

George  William  Curtis,  from  his  "Easy-Chair"  in 
Harper's  Monthly  for  February,  comments  on  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  that  while  the  people  of 
New  York  have  flocked  to  see  such  absurdities  as  T)ie 
Mikado  and  Adonis,  the  revival  of  such  a  sterling  old 
comedy  as  77ie  Rivals  has  proved  a  dismal  failure.  If, 
therefore,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  our  people  find  old 
English  comedy  dull,  the  Rambler  fails  to  see  how  they 
could  be  induced  to  take  kindly  to  blank-verse  tragedy. 
If  some  poet  were  found  who  could  produce  a  modern 
tragedy  which  would  display  a  high  order  of  genius  with- 
out being  cast  in  any  archaic  form,  it  might  prove  reason- 
ably successful ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  prove  as  re- 
munerative to  any  manager  as  one  of  the  ridiculous  fan- 
tasies in  which  our  people  are  accustomed  to  take  a  real 
delight.  It  would  have,  too,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
finely  acted ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  of  our  actors 
who  can  recite  blank  verse  with  proper  elocutionary 
effect :  and  secondly,  it  would  have  to  be  expensively 
mounted,  as  in  these  times  patrons  of  the  theater  must 
have  spectacular  effects,  especially  in  the  higher  drama. 
It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  credit- 
able historical  drama  like  Trancesca  di  Rimini  should 
wait  many  years  before  it  found  a  manager  willing  to  pre- 
sent it. 

In  this  city  we  have  seen  this  season  two  Shakespearean 
revivals,  under  a  local  company,  which  furnished  a  good 
test  of  the  taste  of  our  public  for  the  legitimate  drama. 
The  first,  the  performance  of  Macbeth,  was  successful  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  acting  was  throughout  mediocre, 
if  not  positively  bad,  chiefly  because,  the  curiosity  of  our 
people  to  hear  the  music  of  our  talented  young  composer, 
Edgar  S.  Kelley,  which  accompanied  it,  made  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  play  a  fashionable  event.  The  second, 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  hardly  succeeded  so 
well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  acquitted 
themselves  generally  much  more  satisfactorily  in  it.  It  is 
a  fact  that  here,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  the  other 
American  cities,  it  is  generally  the  lighter  and  more  non- 
sensical farces,  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
plays,  which  will  attract  the  largest  audiences.  Such 
spectacles  as  the  Kiralfys  furnish  are  of  course  popular 
anywhere. 

The  Rambler  certainly  considers  it  a  matter  of  regret 
that  our  public  should  prefer  such  silly  stuff  as  A  Rag 
Baby  to  Shakespearean  tragedy  or  even  the  higher  kinds 
of  comedy ;  but  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  does  do  so, 
and  does  not  see  how  critics  are  going  to  change  such 
a  preference.  He  does  not  believe,  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  any  use  of  trying  blank-verse  tragedies ; 
but  he  fails  to  see  why  we  might  not  have  more  bright 
comedies  which  would  at  least  show  a  trace  of  brains  in 
their  composition.  J.  D.  S. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM 


[Notk:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  stale. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  'or 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish. J 

There  is  a  pleasant  young  man  making  the  rounds  of 
the  residence  portion  of  this  city  whom  it  behooves  all 
progressive  women  to  receive  with  courtesy.  He  does 
not  look  at  all  like  an  archangel,  being  simply  a  plainly 
clad  matter-of-fact  fellow,  but  he  is  nevertheless  the 
bearer  of  good  tidings  to  the  wearied  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  land. 

Our  hero  is  the  vendor  of  anew  patent  button-fasten- 
ing— not  the  bits  of  twisted  brass  which  are  only  adapted 
to  fastening  buttons  upon  coarse  leather,  and  which  are 
impossible  to  extricate  when  the  eye  of  the  button  breaks, 
as  it  invariably  does,  so  that  careful  mothers  meekly  re- 
quest shoemakers  to  kindly  refrain  from  putting  them  on 
the  children's  shoes.  The  new  invention  consists  in  a 
small  piece  of  wrought-steel  wire,  flattened  at  each  end ,  and 
which  is  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  small  loop,  nearly  closed 
in  the  center.  The  method  of  using  it  is  simple.  With 
the  point  of  a  sharp  penknife  a  small  slit  is  made  in  the 
leather  or  cloth,  through  which  the  shank  of  the  button  is 
inserted.  One  end  of  the  fastener  is  then  slipped  through 
the  button,  and  by  one  quick  turn  it  is  brought  into  place, 
in  an  inverted  position,  the  ends  lying  close  to  the  ma- 
terial and  the  shank  of  the  button  resting  securely  in  the 
loop.  As  the  entire  strain  of  the  button  tends  to  hold  the 
fastener  more  securely  in  position,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  ends  scraping  or  scratching,  and  it  can  never  be  lost 
off,  while  it  can  be  removed  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  thus 
meets  a  long-felt  need  of  women.  But  it  has  another  and 
more  significant  mission  to  perform.  It  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  one  department  of  domestic  duty,  to  eman- 
cipate woman  from  one  of  her  most  irksome  duties,  and 
to  shift  it  to  masculine  shoulders.  Everybody  knows  that 
no  woman  ever  has  a  sharp  penknife.  Everybody  knows 
thai  if  she  had  one,  with  her  confessed  destitution  as  re- 
gards those  convenient  appendages  of  dress  known  as 
pockets,  she  could  never  find  it.  Moreover,  it  is  a  recog- 
nized masculine  weakness  to  regard  no  woman  as  fit  to 
handle  a  knife,  even  if  she  should  have  one.  Pocket- 
knives  are,  and  must  remain,  a  high  masculine  preroga- 
tive ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  very  vanity  man  must  fall. 
In  the  near  future  will  be  silenced  the  angry  growls  of — 
"Confound  it,  Jane !  Here's  another  button  off  my 
shirt !" 

"Thunder  and  lightning,  why  is  it  that  a  woman,  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  can't  keep  the  buttons  on  my  coats." 

Instead  of  these  portentous  mutterings  will  be  heard 
dulcet  reminders — 

"Is  your  knife  sharp,  Tom?  I  wish  you'd  put  the  but- 
tons on  my  new  dress;"  or/ 

"Really,  James,  you  will  have  to  stop  smoking  and 
fasten  the  buttons  on  Bobby's  shoes,  or  he  can't  go 
to  school  to-morrow." 

The  Woman's  Realm  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  has  no  pecuniary  interest,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  new  patent  button-fastener.  It  is  true  that 
it  invested  in  six  dozen  of  the  fasteners  last  week,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  member  of  the  superior  sex — in- 
terested in  the  contrivance  as  in  a  new  mechanical  toy — 
patiently  apply  them  to  the  places  that  needed  them,  un- 
conscious of  coming  thralldom.  The  Woman's  Realm  ap- 
proves of  the  invention,  and  if  the  gentlemanly  young  man 
who  sold  them  should  find  his  way  to  its  door  again  it  is 
ready  to  invest  in  a  further  supply,  at  the  very  reasonable 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  half  a  gross,  at  which  they 
are  sold. 

The  following  "  things  worth  knowing "  should  be 
carefully  preserved  for  reference  by  every  thrifty  house- 
wife : 

Cistern  water  may  be  purified  by  charcoal  put  in  a  bag 
and  hung  in  water. 

Coffee-cake  should  be  wrapped,  while  warm,  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  there  remain  till  cut. 

Whiting  or  ammonia  in  the  water  is  preferable  to  soap 
for  cleaning  windows  or  paint. 

Powdered  rice,  sprinkled  upon  lint  and  applied  to  fresh 
wounds,  will  stop  bleeding. 

In  paring  fruit  for  canning,  use  a  silver  knife,  so  that 
the  fruit  may  not  turn  dark-colored. 

Buy  bar  soap  by  the  quantity.  Keep  it  where  it  will 
dry,  and  it  will  go  much  further  in  using. 

Prick  potatoes  before  baking,  so  that  the  air  may  escape, 
otherwise  they  may  burst  in  the  oven. 

Hot,  dry  flannels  applied  to  the  face  and  neck  is  a  very 
effective  remedy  for  a  "jumping  toothache." 

Brass  utensils  are  often  ruined  because  the  salt  and 
vinegar  necessary  to  their  perfect  cleansing  are  forgotten. 

Fruit  or  rust  stains  on  table  linen  or  other  white  cloths 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

That  the  most  effectual  .remedy  for  slimy  and  greasy 
drain-pipes  is  copperas  dissolved  and  left  to  work  gradually 
through  the  pipe. 

No  kitchen  should  be  without  scales  to  test  the  integrity 


of  things  purchased  by  weight,  and  to  measure  the  quan- 
tities of  various  recipes. 

Lamp  chimneys  are  easily  cleaned  by  holding  them 
over  the  steam  from  a  teakettle,  then  rubbing  with  a  soft 
cloth,  and  finally  polishing  with  paper. 

Plaster  of  Paris  ornaments  may  be  cleaned  by  covering 
them  with  a  thick  layer  of  starch,  letting  it  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  brushing  with  a  stiff  brush. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  cans  of  fruit  in  newpapers  and 
put  them  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  The  wrapping  in 
paper  and  keeping  dark  is  said  to  prevent  the  bleaching 
of  the  fruit. 

Tin  vessels  rust  and  arc  often  worthless  in  a  few  weeks, 
because,  after  washing,  they  are  not  set  on  the  stove  for 
a  moment,  or  in  the  sun,  to  dry  thoroughly  before  they 
are  put  away. 

A  useful  present  for  a  wakeful  invalid  is  a  soft  silken 
bag  filled  with  pine  cones  or  pine  needles ;  the  latter, 
however,  need  replenishing  occasionally.  They  can  be 
embroidered  with  appropriate  mottoes. 

Old  garments  that  may  be  utilized  in  a  hundred  ways, 
for  rugs,  linings,  cushions  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered worthless  because,  when  no  longer  fit  for  wear, 
they  are  not  ripped  to  pieces,  brushed  and  put  away. 

Tender  feet  may  be  hardened,  it  is  said,  by  rubbing 
common  hard  soap  on  the  inside  of  the  socks  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Perfect  cleanliness  and  frequent  changing 
of  the  stockings  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  feet  in 
every  respect. 

A  dark  and  gloomy  room  may  be  brightened  by  placing 
ebonized  shelves  over  the  doors  and  windows,  grouping 
scarlet,  yellow  or  gilded  fans  upon  the  walls,  and  placing 
pretty  bric-a-brac  and  vases  in  positions  where  they  will 
be  brought  into  relief  by  the  cheerful  background. 

The  Bulgarian  turban  is  the  most  popular  head-gear  at 
present,  and  many  stylish  young  ladies  have  worn  it  with 
full  reception  dress  toilets.  The  crown  is  of  black  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  plaits  which  give  it  fullness  and  eleva- 
tion. All  around  it  goes  a  band  of  fur,  astrachan,  otter, 
or  sable.  Generally  the  shade  of  the  hair  decides  the  se- 
lection of  the  fur.  Golden  blondes  wear  astrachan,  the 
brilliant  and  dark  lusters  of  which  show  off  to  advantage 
the  fair  hair.  With  black  hair,  otter  is  worn,  which  pro- 
duces the  contrast  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  reversed 
order.  Blonde  and  light  fur  encircles  the  handsome 
brilliant  hair  like  a  royal  crown.  Beaver  is  worn  with 
every  thing,  but  it  is  more  becoming  and  handsomer  on 
a  blonde  head. 

These  turbans  are  trimmed  with  handsome  fancy  birds. 
We  have  seen  one  of  black  velvet,  faced  with  black  astra- 
chan, and  trimmed  with  a  bird's  head.  The  head,  of  hand- 
some, greenish  blue  color,  like  a  pheasant's  head,  with  a 
large  black  bill,  rested  in  the  middle  of  a  light  and  airy 
tuft  of  feathers.  Another  one  of  bronze  velvet,  intended 
to  go  with  a  bronze  cloth  dress,  is  faced  with  a  band  of 
black  astrachan.  The  head  of  a  black  poodle-dog,  pretty 
enough  to  kiss,  with  an  expressive  face  in  spite  of  its 
glass  eyes,  took  the  place  of  the  bird.  It  was  a  great  deal 
more  original  and  more  comical. 

The  following  advice  is  given  by  the  Art  Amateur  to  a 
correspondent  who  wants  to  know  a  cheap  but  effective 
way  of  curtaining  the  narrow  and  disproportionately  high 
windows  of  a  poorly  lighted  sitting-room  :  "Cut  off  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  windows  enough  to  make  the  height 
of  the  window  proportionate  to  thS  width,  and  fill  in  the 
upper  part  with  Japanese  lattice-work,  which  can  be 
bought  very  cheap  at  almost  any  of  the  lapanese  stores. 
Below  have  a  rather  narrow  brass  pole,  with  the  usual 
brass  rings.  From  this  suspend  Crete  curtains,  which  are 
transparent  but  heavier  than  the  similar  grenadine  goods 
called  Madras.  With  a  light  buff  or  cream  color  window- 
shade  as  a  background  for  the  lattice-work,  as  it  will  be 
if  the  shades  are  kept  down  a  foot  or  two,  you  will  retain 
more  light  in  the  room  than  you  could  secure  by  the  use 
of  any  other  kind  of  curtains,  and  have  an  artistic  effect 
|  at  a  small  expense." 

The  best  climbing-plant  for  the  living-room,  the  best 
plant  for  a  hanging-basket,  and  the  most  cheerful  plant 
for  winter  blooming,  is  the  common  morning-glory,  con- 
volvulus major,  the  best  known  ot  all  twining  plants,  and 
one  deserving  all  the  praises  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
it.  As  a  window  plant  for  winter-blooming  it  is  a  suc- 
cess, as  it  grows  freely  and  produces  graceful  flowers  in 
abundance.  Besides,  the  morning-glory  in  the  house 
has  the  advantage  over  those  grown  outside,  inasmuch  as 
its  flowers  remain  open  nearly  the  whole  day;  and  again, 
they  are  not  such  rampant  growers  as  when  planted  in 
the  border. — Moral  Cabinet. 


The  new  Paris  gauzes,  especially  prepared  for  this  win- 
ter, have  chenille  stripes  of  a  hue  contrasting  with  that  of 
the  ground,  and  many  of  the  combinations  are  simply  ex- 
quisite. Some  of  the  very  delicate  tints  have  silver  and 
gold  threads  woven  into  the  tissue,  but  these  form  the 
exception. 

I.ady  Duffus  Hardy  and  her  daughter  have  left  En- 
gland to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida.  We  understand 
that  the  two  ladies  have  each  been  commissioned  to  write 
a  record  of  their  impressions  ot  their  sojourn  in  the  south- 
ern states. 


Muffs  of  L;ray  velvet  trimmed  with  wings  or  quill-feath- 
ers are  the  proper  things  to  carry  with  black  suits  in  Lon- 
don, especially  if  gray  feathers  be  worn  in  the  hat.  They 
are  very  pretty,  and  strike  the  happy  medium  between 
the  commonplace  and  the  excessively  elegant. 


OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 

The  following  receipts  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Hook  of  Cookery. 

Egg  Balls,  or  Quenelles,  for  Soups  and  Entrees:  Two 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  one  half  as  much  hot,  boiled 
potato,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  cayenne,  and 
salt,  one  raw  yolk.  Mash  all  together.  Make  up  in  balls 
the  size  of  cherries,  with  flour  on  the  hands.  Poach  them 
a  minute  or  two  in  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  water.  Take 
up  on  a  skimmer  and  drop  them  into  the  soup. 

Shrimp  Sauce:  One  pint  of  clear  broth  or  water,  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour — rather 
large,  yolk  of  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper,  one  can  ot  Bara- 
taria  shrimps.  Stir  the  flour  and  most  of  the  butter  to- 
gether over  the  fire.  When  they  bubble  begin  adding  the 
hot  broth  or  water,  and  stir  it  till  cooked  and  thick— 
about  two  minutes  longer.  Then  drop  in  the  egg-yolk, 
and  beat,  and  next  the  remaining  small  piece  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  till  it  is  melted.  Season  slightly,  and  put  in 
the  shrimps.    They  are  already  cooked. 

Duchesse  Potatoes:  Usually  served  with  fish,  on  the 
same  plate.  They  are  little  cakes  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Take  four  steamed  potatoes,  and  mash  them  with 
an  ounce  of  butter,  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  salt.  Spread 
on  a  pie-plate,  brush  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
mixed  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  cut  in  pieces  of  any 
shape,  take  up  the  pieces  with  a  knife  point,  place  them 
on  a  greased  baking-pan,  and  bake  a  nice  color  on  top. 

Corn  Batter  Cakes:  Two  cupfuls  of  white  cornmeal,  one 
cupful  of  flour,  two  cupfuls  of  milk  or  water,  one  egg,  one 
basting-spoonful  of  melted  lard,  a  little  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Make  a  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  meal  and  flour,  put  in  all  the  other  ingredients, 
and  stir  up  smooth.  When  there  is  no  milk  to  mix  with, 
add  a  spoonful  of  syrup  to  make  the  cakes  brown  easily 
on  the  griddle. 


A  LOVE  THOUGHT. 


If  thou  wert  only,  love,  a  tiny  flower, 

And  I  a  butterfly  with  gaudy  wings, 
Flitting  to  changing  scenes  each  changing  hour. 

Careless  of  aught  save  that  which  pleasure  brings  — 
Not  even  I  could  leave  the  lowliest  glade 
That  held  thy  loveliness  within  its  snade. 

If  thou  wert  but  a  streamlet  in  the  vale. 

And  I  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  sea, 
Flying  through  whirling  foam  beneath  the  gale, 

Chart  less  in  all  that  wdd  immensity — 
Thy  murmuring  voice  would  echo  in  my  soul 
Through  howling  storm  or  crashing  thunder-roll. 

If,  darling,  thou  wert  but  a  far-off  star, 

And  I  a  wearv  wanderer  o'er  the  plain. 
Unwitting  of  celestial  worlds  afar, 

And  knowing  naught  of  all  the  shining  train— 
My  glance  would  single  out  thy  ray  serene, 
Though  blazing  suns  and  planets  rolled  between. 

Yes  dear  one,  thou  art  these  :o  me,  and  more: 
My  Mower,  whose  radiance  passeth  all  decay, 

My  streamlet  of  sweet  thoughts  in  endless  store, 
My  star,  to  guide  my  steps  to  perfect  day: 

My  hope  in  earth's  dark  dungeon  of  despair; 

My  refuge  'mid  life's  weary  noonday  glare. 

Chamiers't  Journal. 


Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  The  Light  of  Asia,  and  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  is,  says  Joseph  Hatton, 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  interesting  of  Oriental 
scholars,  and  yet  one  of  the  "livest"of  political  journal- 
ists. He  is  this  year  to  take  a  long-desired  holiday. 
He  will  visit  the  eastern  scenes  of  his  early  life,  make  a 
trip  upon  tropical  seas,  and  visit  his  friend,  the  king  of 
Siam.  He  has  been  twice  married,  his  second  partner 
being  a  niece  of  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  Mass.  In 
spite  of  Edwin  Arnold's  serious  and  responsible  labors, 
this  distinguished  scholar,  journalist  and  poet  looks  some 
years  younger  than  his  age.  He  was  born  in  1832.  Of 
medium  height  and  medium  figure,  he  suggests  activity 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Studious,  thoughtful  grayish 
eyes,  his  face  has  an  expression  of  kindly  geniality,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  nature  is  as  sensitive  and  enthusias- 
tic as  it  is  gentle  and  self-denying.  He  is  a  man  who 
makes  you  at  home  at  once.  There  is  no  affectation  of 
superior  wisdom,  no  self-consciousness  to  hold  you  in 
check.  He  has  the  pleasant  repose  of  a  traveled  man, 
and  an  easy  familiarity  of  conversation,  which  one  meets 
with  perhaps,  more  frequently  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England. 

If  a  man  would,  according  to  law,  give  to  another  an 
orange,  instead  of  saying,  "I  give  you  that  orange," 
which  one  would  think  would  be  what  is  called  in  legal 
phraseology  "an  absolute  conveyance  of  all  right  and  ti- 
tle therein,"  the  phrase  would  run  thus:  "I  give  you  all 
and  singular  my  estate  and  interest,  right,  title  and  claim, 
and  advantage  of  and  in  that  orange,  with  all  its  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulp  and  pips,  and  all  right  and  advantage 
therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut,  suck  and  otherwise 
eat  the  same,  or  give  the  same  away,  as  fully  and  effectu- 
ally as  I,  said  A.  B.,  am  now  entitled  to  bite,  cut,  suck, 
or  otherwise  eat  the  same  orange,  or  give  the  same  away, 
with  or  without  its  rind,  juice,  pulp  and  pips,  and  any 
thing  heretofore  or  hereafter,  or  in  any  other  deeds,  in- 
strument or  instruments,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  so- 
ever, to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding." — Hall's 
Journal  of  Health. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


to  an  old  college  friend. 
Dear  Hugh: 

In  glancing  o'er  a  file 

Of  western  news  of  recent  date, 

I  stopped  and  rubbed  my  eyes  awhile 

At  meeting— "Sale  of  an  Estate; 

Two  hundred  acres,  meadow  land, 

For  grazing  purposes,  and  sold 

To  H.  A.  Atkins,  junior— and 

My  thoughts  strayed  backward,  uncontrolled, 

To  your  old  room  at  Cambridge,  where 
We  two  discussed  each  "how'T  and  "isness," 
Dissected  Rousseau,  flayed  Voltaire;— 
And  now  you're  in  the  cattle  business! 

You're  married,  too;— and  how  is  she? 
My  hopes  were  once— but  never  mind  them ! 
She  made  her  choice ;  it  was  not  me  ;— 
Regrets  true  cynics  cast  behind  them. 

I'ale  et  made,  boy;  then] 
'  l  is  true,  indeed,  "labuntur  anni!" 
Your  household  numbers  more  than  two. 
I've  sent  a  silver  mug  lor  Fanny. 

Forgive  this  incoherent  scrawl, 
Dictated  more  by  heart  than  head. 
Best  wishes  to  you,  one  and  all. 
Good-bye— meanwhile. 

Yours,  truly,  Fred. 

Lift. 

A  PRETTY  GIRL. 
A  face  for  which  all  words  are  tame, 

Hid  by  the  cruel  fan  between  us, 
A  form  tnat  puts  to  very  shame 

Thick- waisted  Venus; 
A  drooping  lash,  in  sweet  relief, 

On  cheek  like  rosy-tinted  pearl ; 
A  dimple  I  adore — in  brief, 

A  pretty  girl. 

Accomplished?    Well,  she's  most  alert 

At  tennis;  graceful  in  the  german. 
Devout?    I  think  she'd  rather  flirt 

Than  hear  a  sermon. 
Grave  brews  may  frown  at  lacks  like  these. 

And  highly  cultured  hps  may  curl; 
Enough  for  me,  forsooth,  that  she's 

A  pretty  girl!  Town  Topics. 

IN  SPITE  OK  ALL. 

Love  is  utter  folly, 
•       Love  lasts  but  a  day. 
Love  is  melancholy, 

So  the  poets  say. 
Love's  an  airy  bubble, 

Love's  a  fickle  flame; 
But  despite  its  trouble, 

Pleasant  all  the  same. 

Love  with  woe  is  freighted, 

Love  is  constant  care. 
Love's  the  concentrated 

Essence  of  despair. 
Love  is  never  lenient ; 

But  it  has  been  found 
Love's  a  most  convenient 

Thing  to  have  around. 

Chicago  Rambler. 


A.  H.  v.  LADIES'  HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 


A  road-bed  is  for  the  convenience  of  wheels 
when  they  are  tired. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  CALIFORNIA 


MAVERICK! 


\  \r"C,~|>  >C  IIair  Vigor  cures  baldness. 

^  Hair  Vigor  restores  youth- 
ful freshness  and  color  to  faded  and  gray 
hair.  It  attains  these  results  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  hair  roots  and  color  glands. 
It  re  juvenates  the  TJ  *  TT>  and  cleanses  it. 
It  restores  to  theXXxvXXVthat,  either  by 
reason  of  age  or  diseases  of  the  scalp,  has 
become  dry,  harsh  and  brittle,  a  plian»y  and 
glossy  silken  softness  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  is  no  dye  in  Aycr's  Uair"WTT^i  /".TJ 
and  the  good  it  does  is  by  the  »  All  I.  J  XX 
it  imparts  to  the  follicles,  and  the  clean- 
liness  and  healthfulness  of  the  condition 
in  wbjch  it  maintains  the  scalp. 

A  "Vp1"!?  *G  IIair  v'Bor  renews  the  hair. 
X  XjXV  O  Hair  Vigor  is  the  best  cure 
known  for  Brashy  Hair,  Scald  Head,  Itching 
Humors,  Tetter  Sores,  Torpid  Follicles,  and 
all  other  diseases  ol  the  scalp  that  cause 
the  falling  of  the  TJ  *  TT>  and  its  fading. 
Nothing  cleanses  XX-fXXXV  of  the  nuisance 
of  dandruff  so  perfectly,  and  so  effectually 
prevents  its  return,  as  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 
In  addition  to  the  curative  and  restorative 
virtues  peculiar  to  Ayer's  Hair  \T~Tf~i  /  \T> 
It  Is  a  toilet  luxury.  ThcHair  V  luUlt 
is  by  far  the  cleanliest  hair-dressing  made. 
It  causes  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  long, 
and  keeps  it  always  soft  and  glossy. 

Ayers  Hair  Vigor 

Contains  no  deleterious  ingredients.  Its  use 
prevents  all  scalp  disease,  secures  against  the 
hair  growing  thin  or  gray,  and  surely  cures  all 
baldness  that  is  not  organic. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
,  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Kvory  Atternuon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

HO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

i.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

3.  Vour  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured.  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  sonu  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 
It  is  clean. 

It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  D-ULY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news 


LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


-J.  O'BRIEN  A:  (JO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


Full  line  ol  Ladle*'  All-Silk  and  Spun-Silk  How, 

i.iMiics'  Irish.  French  ami  Uermau  Balbrlggan  Hose, 

l.ailiis   I. isle  Hose,  in  great  variety, 

l.a<lies'  Sea  Island  t  otton  How. 

4  ash  mere  Hose.  Etc. 

<  HII.ItKF.VS  AM)  IM  AM'  S  Sil.K.  «  ASHMERE  and  COTTON  HOSE,  in  large  variel) 


Ladies'  Cartwryht  &  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Co's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear— all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPKCIAI>: 

oOO  dozen  I. allies'  All-wool  Searlet  %'6NIM,  value  CtO  cents,  at  85  vents  each, 

MURPHY  BUILDING/ 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER.' 


THE  DAILY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MAKMIAI.L    .V    I.IIIIM        IM  ItllSllllt 


The  only  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast 
devoted  to 


Alta  California 


FUN,  SATIRE,  WIT,  HUMOR.  AND  PATHOS. 

ITS  TONE  IS  UNIQUE,  CHASTE  AND  SPIRITED. 
Care  will  be  taken  to  make 

THE  MAVERICK 

A  welcome  visitor  to  every  household. 


The  Maverick  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
most  ludicrous  aspects  of  life.  Its  short  stories, 
poems  and  departments  are  the  best  of  their 
kind. 

Its  contributions  are  the  original  eflorts  of  the 
most  talented  humorists  of  the  country. 

The  Maverick  is  quoted  largely  by  the  press 
of  the  entire  country. 

Send  a  postal  for  a  sample  copy. 


Subscription,  $3.50  per  year. 
CALIFORNIA   MAVERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

NO.  4)89  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

J.  M.  KEl't'K,  Jr., 

Business  Manager. 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  TAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDI1T  NS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  I-'AMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  1  HE  WEEK. 


M.  B.  Lkavi  it  Lbsske  aHJI  Pho-hik-io* 

C.  P.  Hall  Managkk 

<;aia  Matinee  To- Day  At  1  o'clock. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  SUCCESS. 
it*-  Indorsed  by  l»re*s  and  Public. 

Ciprico's  great  American  drama — 

AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS! 

Introducing  MISS  ISABEL  MORRIS,  MR.  FRED 
DE  BELLEVILLE,  and  a  great  cast. 

llli:   VIRUIHIA  JUBILEE  slMiKKs: 

Moonlight  Dance  of  the  Pickaninnies. 
t£T Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

COKNKLIUS  &  McBrIDK  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

(Jhaki.es  W  Cornelius  Treasurer 

REED'S  NMNSTRELS. 

FA KK WELL  WEEK  LAST  NIGHTS. 

A  Card.— Wt  close  our  regular  winter  season  on  Sun- 
day evening,  February  7th,  making  a  short  tour  of  two 
weeks  preparatory  to  our  grand  re-opening,  on  February 
22d,  with  a  new  company.  Thanking  you  kindly  fur  your 
past  patronage,  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the  same, 
1  am,  plainly  yours,  Charley  Reed. 

Great  hit  of  Charley  Keed's  burlesque — 

OH-T-HELLO! 

Reed  is  the  greatest  Sullivan  on  the  American  stage. — 
President  Cleveland. 

Reed's  TomalH  is  the  greatest  Sullivan  I  ever  saw  — 
Dr.  O'Donnell. 

Charley  Reed  as  Tomalli  Sullivan,  in  Oh-t-hello,  is  a 
study — everybody  says  so. 

Monday  evening,  February  8th — 

i'lie  Juvenile  opera  Company 

N       Till:  MIKADO. 

F.venines,    |  ^  •  •    .  n      1      r»  •       I  Matinets, 
.  6  *    >  Orieinal  Popular  Prices  {  , 
75c  and  50c.   I       *  K  [  50c  and  25c. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 

K.KEUNG  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  evening  this  week,  and  Saturday  matinee,  grand 
production  01 

THE  WIDOW  O'BRIEN, 

— OR — 

A  NIGHT  ON  Tin:  SOIM), 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  three  acts. 

James  T.  Kelly,  William  Courtwright,  T.  W.  Eckcrt, 
Johnny  Williams,  John  Merritt,  A.  Messmer,  L.  Monge, 
W.  F.  kodester,  k.  D.  V  alerga,  Helene  Dingeon,  Ber- 
tha WarririE,  Lou  Giroux,  etc.,  in  the  cast. 

\  y  loplione  DlvertJuement, 

By  ten  young  ladies,  and  various  other  refined  specailties. 
Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THK 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  E'idy  Sts. 
Open  Itally  from  !»  A.  to  11  I'.  1*1. 

Philadelphia  Lager.  Bavakia  Lacek. 

LUDIN'S 

CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

53U  California  street. 

Below  Kearny. 

«  II  A  Kill   I  I  l>l  V 


the  -mamt**  bee 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  ver  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  mac1  ines,  type- 
writers, etc  ,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs, 
fill"  Send  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   D  ATL  Y  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  w ith  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  l>y  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

It)  Mall  Filly  Cents  per  Month, 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 

l  siHblisIietl  1861. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


fr*  DEALERS  IN  tiT 


FURS. 


310  nil  n so m.  street, 

^an  Kranciscr.  California. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec.  E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  (or  Circular. 

CONTINUES  T'«  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fittL-d  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-kaeplng,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Ituslncs*  t  orrespondenaaj 
Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spelling, 
French.  Merman,  .Spanish,  Itraw  ing,  Te- 
legraphy. Shorthand,  antl  type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

CO.,  OF  BOSTON. 


H.  M    NL'tVII  ALL  »v  <  <».. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  ComC. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


If  every  one  were  as  honest,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  this  week 
crowded  the  Baldwin,  sat  on  uncomfortable 
stools,  or  leaned  wearily  against  walls,  would 
not  have  feelingly  echoed  the  remark  of  that 
historical  personage  who,  after  an  evening  of 
grand  Italian  opera,  confessed  that  he  "  never 
sat  so  long  and  understood  so  little  in  all  his 
life." 

To  the  cynical  looker-on,  it  was  an  exquisite 
delight  to  watch  Tom  Cod  or  Ned  Noddy,  or 
some  other  of  the  class,  wildly  waving  his  hands 
and  mingling  his  uncertain  "  vivas "  and 
"bravas"  with  the  genuine  garlic-flavored  en- 
thusiasm that  burst  spontaneously  and  asphyxi- 
atingly  from  the  sons  of  Italy.  What  mattered 
that  the  gilded  youth  comprehended  Shakespeare 
as  little  as  he  understood  Italian?  It  was  the 
thing  to  be  there,  the  thing  to  applaud,  the  thing 
to  enthuse  rapturously— and  the  thing  had  to  be 
done. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  more  especially 
to  Monday  night  and  The  Outlaw.  To  one  who 
did  not  understand  Italian  perfectly  (which 
means  nearly  every  one  in  box,  dress-circle,  or 
orchestra),  the  unfamiliar  play  gave  little 
chance  to  form  any  judgment.  That  the  char- 
acterization was  grand,  sublime  in  its  excellence, 
may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  faith;  but 
an  excellence  taken  on  trust,  however  well- 
founded,  can  hardly  reach  the  point  of  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm.  It  made  one  think  of 
Lord  Burleigh— no  one  could  be  as  wise  as 
some  of  these  critics  looked.  A  man  must  toe 
cross-eyed  to  the  point  of  criminality  who  can 
keep  one  eye  on  the  "  play-book  "  and  the  other 
on  the  stage;  and  unless  the  un-Italian  auditor 
could  do  this  the  effect  was  to  a  great  extent 
lost. 

Realizing  this,  very  many  preferred  seeing  the 
great  Italian  first  as  "Othello."  With  this 
play  nearly  all  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  able  to 
follow  almost  line  for  line  its  rendition  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to  Ameri- 
cans, the  great  part  in  the  week's  programme. 

To  say  any  thing  in  the  way  of  criticism  of 
Salvini  himself  is  almost  an  impertinence. 
Praise  is  superfluous,  fault-finding  impossible. 

In  Othello,  his  strength  in  the  first  half  of  the 
play  lies  mainly  in  repression,  in  extreme  nat- 
uralness and  ease.  The  strongest  proof  of  his 
greatness  as  "Othello,"  is  that  no  one  thinks  of 
noting  how  he  makes  this  or  that  point — if  the 
"business"  is  like  that  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  actors  who  have  portrayed  the  character. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  no  "business"  in  the  pres- 
ent acceptation.  He  simply  does  what  any  one 
feels  that  he  himself  would  do  in  like  circum- 
stances. One  of  the  very  best  bits  of  acting  is 
where  he  stands  and  does  nothing — nothing  but 
look — while  stupid  old  "Brabantio"  brings  his  ac- 
cusation of  sorcery.  It  is  not  a  "sardonic 
smile"  nor  a  "contemptuous  sneer,"  nora  "with- 
ering glance;"  it  is  none  of  the  conventional 
looks  in  the  stage  category;  yet  it  says  so  much 
that  one  wonders  that  the  parental  "Sen." 
does  not  wilt  under  the  revelation  it  conveys  o 
what  a  consummate  ass  he  is  making  of  himself. 
In  the  latter  scenes,  though  the  great  tragedian 
expresses  with  a  wonderful  power  the  rapidly- 
succeeding  passions,  yet  he  stands  less  isolated 
— more  on  the  plane  of  his  greatest  compeers  in 
this  role. 

So  perfect  is  the  acting  throughout  that  one 
almost,  but  not  quite,  forgets  that  though  the 
characters,  being  Venetian,  may  seem  to  speak 
fittingly  in  Italian,  yet  it  was  English  Shake- 
speare who  wrote  it,  and  that  its  thoughts  find 
full  expression  only  in  the  noble  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  rounded,  sonorous  syllables  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

And  yet  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  this  vaunted  "Anglo-Saxon  speech"  does 
not  in  the  mouths  of  Salvini's  support  seem  an 
attractive  thing.  When  the  Italian  star's  com- 
ing was  heralded,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  supported  by  an  "American 
company."  After  one  evening's  observation,  the 
idea  forcibly  presents  itself  that,  if  nationality 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  might  be  well  to 
try  a  Scandinavian  company,  or  a  High  Dutch, 
Feeiee,  or  New  Jersey  company — any  thing  for  a 
chan  ge. 

Miss  Viola  Allen  looks  the  character  of  "Des- 
demona,"and  acts  it  very  well,  and  the  strident, 
threatening,  and  uncomfortable  "Emilia"  finds  a 
good  enough  exponent  in  Mrs.  Foster.  But  for 
the  rest,  the  less  said  the  better.  We  arc  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  very  best  actors  in  "Iago," 
Edwin  Booth  and  many  others  avowedly  prefer- 
ring that  part  to  "Othello."  When,  therefore, 
Salvini's  "Iago"  makes  himself  up  to  suggest,  in 
face,  expression,  and  wig,  the  man  who  juggles 
cannon  balls  in  a  circus  and  then  does  little  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  that  impression,  we  are 
naturally  a  little  disappointed.  However,  it 
may  be  they  are  all  frightened  to  death  at  the 
overshadowing  greatness  of  the  star — though 
this  is  not  a  common  complaint  with  actors.  If 
so,  it  were  well  to  pluck  up  courage  and  mak 
an  effort  to  at  least  partly  bridge  over  the  yawn-  I 
ing  chasm  that  now  separates  the  central  orb  i 
from  his  satellites. 

But  with  all  the  attendant  drawbacks  the  • 


coming  of  Salvini  to  this  isolated  coast  is  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  forever,  and  something 
for  which  we  must  heartily  thank  the  enterprise 
of  the  Baldwin  management.  But  a  few  years 
ago  such  a  list  of  stars  of  world-wide  fame  as  are 
now  promised  would  have  been  read  over  as  an 
immense  joke.  The  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
houses  which  have  greeted  Salvini,  the  universal 
tribute  of  welcome  and  laudation  which  has 
everywhere  been  given  him,  should  be  an  assur- 
ance that  San  Francisco  appreciates  its  good 
fortune  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  gen- 
eral popularity  of  this  engagement  has  doubtless 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  adherence  to 
very  near  the  regular  Baldwin  prices.  The  season 
will  be  a  memorable  one,  and  the  programme  for 
next  week  seems  a  guaranty  that  its  conclusion  is 
to  be  a  climax  to  rather  than  a  lowering  of  the 
high-wrought  public  feeling. 

This  (Saturday)  afternoon  Othello  will  be  re- 
peated, and  to-night  the  company  will  appear  in 
The  Duke's  Motto,  with  the  junior  Salvini  as 
"De  Lagardere." 

The  programme  for  next  ,week  is :  Monday, 
Ingomar;  Tuesday,  King  Lear;  Thursday, 
Coriolanus;  Friday,  The  Outlaw;  Saturday  mat- 
inee, King  Lear.  On  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  evenings,  the  younger  Salvini  will  appear 
as  "Romeo." 

The  much-talked  of  drama,  by  George  M.Cip- 
ico,  was  brought  out  at  the  Bush-street  on  M  on 
day  night.  Though  of  course  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lost  sight  of  in  the  brilliance  of  the  Salvini 
engagement,  it  hasattracted  much  and  favorable 
attention.  The  main  plot  of  the  play  is  pretty 
well  known,  having  been  embodied  in  several 
different  dramatic  forms  and  under  various 
names.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  compact,  dra- 
matic, and  from  first  to  last  interesting,  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  cast  at  the  Bush- 
street  is  one  of  unusual  average  excellence. 
The  part  of  "Alma  Guilford"  is  an  extremely 
exacting  one,  the  heroine  being  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stage.  But  Miss  Isabel  Morris 
proves  herself  fully  adequate  to  fill  this  role,  for 
which  she  seems,  indeed,  peculiarly  adapted. 
Mr.  De  Belleville,  as  "Count  George  de  Chev- 
reusse,"made  of  that  chivalrous  and  brave  though 
possibly  unscupulous  "villain"  all  that  the  play 
demands.  Yet  it  is  not  the  safest  thing  to  cast 
Mr.  De  Belleville  in  any  part  where  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience  should  be,  by  the  rules  of  poetic 
justice,  against  him.  Mr.  Wessellsas  "Franklin 
Yorke,"  the  devoted  husband,  with  room  in  his 
heart  for  a  somewhat  mixed  and  incongruous 
family,  should  have  been,  and — though  a  lawyer, 
and  a  senator  into  the  bargain— is  supposed  to  be, 
a  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  But 
if  a  man  will  persist  in  slipping  about  the  stage 
as  if  something  were  the  matter  with  his  knee- 
joints,  mouthing  his  simplest  words  (when  the 
prompter  gives  them  to  him),  and  looking  as  re- 
pellent as  possible  through  five  acts,  after  the 
most  approved  traditions  of  the  stage-villain,  he 
can't  complain  if  his  audience  feel  as  if  he  and 
not  the  Count  ought  to  be  killed.  It  might  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Wessells  if  he  could 
manage  to  forget  that  he  ever  made  a  success  in 
"Ivan  Ogareff."  As  it  is,  reminiscent  touches  of 
that  unpleasant  person  are  constantly  cropping 
out  in  all  Mr.  Wessells's  acting,  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  and  in  appropriate  places. 

Mr.  Logan  Paul  made  an  excellent  comedy 
part  of  "Isaac  Cod,"  a  sort  of  Yankee  Paul  Pry 
and  Samuel  Pepys  in  one.  "Richmond,"  son  of 
"Alma  Guilford,"  was  very  well  represented  by 
George  L.  Montserrat,  who  in  some  scenes  came 
out  with  an  effectiveness  that  was  something. of 
a  surprise,  and  that  did  him  much  credit.  Frank 
Wright  showed  his  adaptability  by  making  a  very 
amusing  and  realistic  darky,  as  "Manassas,"  a 
colored  retainer  of  the  Yorke  family.  The  piece 
will  be  continued  next  week.  It  wili  be  followed, 
Monday,  February  15th,  by  Dion  Boucicault's 
most  successful  play,  The  Jill. 

The  last  week  of  the  Minstrels  at  the  Stand- 
ard, for  the  present,  has  been  a  very  lively  one. 
The  new  musical  team,  Sparks  and  Hart,  have 
seemed  to  please  the  audiences,  and  the  "mini- 
ature clog''  dancer,  little  Master  Sparks,  has 
been  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  Tie- 
Pickle  Orchestra,  with  Charley  Reed's  Xylo- 
phone solo,  has  grown  funnier  witheveryevening, 
and  Gus  Mills  sings  a  patriotic  song  in  a  regu- 
lar star-spangled  stunner  of  a  costume.  Billy 
Birch  as  "Desdemona,"  in  the  new  sketch  Oh! 
T— Hello!  is  beyond  description  ;  and  Charley 
Reed's  Italian,  in  the  character  of  the  bolster- 
wielding  Moor,  reveals  that  gentle  and  serious 
minstrel  in  a  new  light — that  of  an  accomplished 
linguist.  His  Chinese  and  Celtic  have  long 
been  noted,  to  say  nothing  of  an  occasional 
"drop  into  Spanish;"  but  his  ready  and  voluble 
Italian  is  something  of  a  surprise. 

The  company  are  to  be  absent  from  the  Stand- 
ard for  a  few  weeks,  the  first  of  which,  beginning 
February  8th,  will  be  filled  by  H.  Nieman's 
Juvenile  Opera  company,  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful at  Woodward's  and  at  the  Alcazar  in 
The  Mikado. 

Sieba,  at  the  California,  is  attracting  the 
crowds  and  the  admiration  that  seems  in- 
separable from  a  Kiralfy  spectacle  and  ballet. 
The  evolutions  of  the  wonderful  ballet  are  more 
complicated  than  ever;  but  the  costumes  are 
less  graceful  and  becoming,  though  not  less 
striking.  The  "greaves"  are  undoubtedly  a 
mistake.  They  arc  but  a  cold  and  glittering 
substitute  for  the  bewitching  tights,  which  are, 


so  to  speak,  the  very  soul,  the  sine  qua  non  (or 
pretty  nearly  that,  literally  translated,  in  some 
cases),  of  the  ballet.  Put  all  the  helmets  on 
their  pretty  heads  and  all  the  shining  shields 
over  their  fluttering  hearts  that  you  will;  but 
that  portion  of  his  armor  which  the  knight  of 
old  wore  to  keep  his  stockings  from  getting 
muddy  do  not  belong  to  the  equipment  of  the 
ballet  corps. 

The  Kiralfys  remain  one  more  week  at  the 
California  before  their  departure  for  the  East. 
If  there  is  any  one  who  has  not  seen  thcTissots, 
that  procrastinator  has  one  week  more  in  which 
to  rectify  his  mistake. 

The  Tivoli  has  struck  a  rich  lead  in  the  new 
version  of  Fun  on  the  Bristol — The  Widow 
O'Brien.  The  stage  setting  is  very  tasteful, 
and  every  appointment  is  in  goon  style.  The 
actors  seem,  one  and  all,  imbued  with  the  most 
extravagant  spirit  of  fun,  and  there  is  a  "go" 
about  the  whole  performance  that  is  often  lack- 
ing in  higher-priced  productions.  Kelly  is  un- 
doubtedly funny,  and  in  a  more  than  usually 
original  way.  Miss  Dingeon  is  a  charming 
operatic  star  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
specialties  are  mostly  new  and  good.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  falling  off  during  the  sec- 
ond week,  standing  room  only,  and  hardly  that, 
is  available.  The  audiences  are  not  only  large, 
but  a  very  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  fash- 
ionable element  is  noticeable  as  the  success  of 
the  play  is  becoming  noised  abroad.  The  Widow 
O'Brien  will  remain  till  further  notice. 

The  French  play  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday 
night  deserves  a  much  more  extended  notice 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  here.  The  play  was 
essentially  French,  in  spirit  as  well  as  language, 
dealing  with  un-English  subjects  in  an  un-En- 
glish way.  Very  much  was  anticipated  of  Mr. 
de  Belleville  in  a  French  character,  and  the  ex- 
pectation was  fully  realized.  There  are  but  four 
important  characters  in  the  play.  The  male 
characters,  in  the  hands  of  De  Belleville,  the 
reliable  and  gifted  Juignet,  and  Louis  Im- 
haus,  were  most  fortunately  placed.  The  one 
female  role  was  hardly  so  well  taken.  Altogether 
the  performance  was  a  great  advance  on  pre- 
vious ones,  the  greatest  drawback  being  the  long 
waits  between  acts,  which  wearied  the  audience 
and  kept  them  from  enjoying  the  play  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 


NOTES. 

The  Hanlon  Brothers  will  appear  at  the 
Baldwin  ir.  Fantasma. 

The  Lilt,  Boucicault's  last  and  most  success- 
ful play,  will  be  produced  at  the  Bush-street, 
with  a  very  superior  cast,  February  15th. 

The  first  week  of  the  Minstrels'  absence  from 
the  Standard  will  be  filled  by  the  Juvenile 
Mikado  company,  who,  under  the  direction  and 
training  of  Mr.  H.  Nieman,  give  a  remarkable 
performance  for  such  small  people. 

The  Kiralfy's  last  week  at  the  California  prior 
to  their  departure  for  the  East  will  begin  Monday 
night.  On  the  15th  of  February  the  Rankin 
California  company  will  reopen  this  theater 
with  the  new  and  successful  drama,  LLoodman 
Blind. 

Ada  E.  Weigel  and  pupils  gave  a  piano  recital 
at  Assembly  Hall  on  '1  hursday  evening.  The 
attendance  was  excellent,  and  the  entertain- 
ment most  enjoyable.  Miss  Weigel's  playing 
is  marked  by  both  feeling  and  brilliancy — a 
combination  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful. 

After  Twenty  Years  will  be  continued  next 
week  at  the  Bush-street.  Two  benefits  are  an- 
nounced, one  for  Miss  Isabel  Morris,  on  Friday 
night,  the  other  for  Frederic  de  Belleville,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  13th.  As  this  is 
Mr.  de  Belleville's  first  benefit  in  San  Francisco, 
his  many  admirers  here  will  no  doubt  be  de- 
lighted at  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  him. 

What  promises  to  be  a  notable  concert  season 
opens  next  Monday  night  at  the  Alcazar.  Mr. 
Max  Vogrich,  composer  and  pianist,  who  was 
here  on  a  former  occasion  with  Wilhelmj,  brings 
from  Australia  Miss  Alice  Rees.  The  lady, 
whom  Mr.  Vogrich  regards  as  a  veritable  prize, 
is  already  noted  as  a  brilliant  soprano,  and  will 
attract  the  attention  of  musicians  as  well  as  the 
mere  music-lover.  Mr.  Vogrich  has  also  se- 
cured Mr.  John  Radcliff,  a  famous  flutist  from 
the  Royal  Italian  opera,  London.  The  present 
arrangement  is  for  three  concerts  at  the  Alcazar 
—Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  next 
week. 

The  concert  of  Our  Orchestra,  on  Tuesday 
night,  was,  as  an  entirety,  a  complete  and 
gratifying  success.  There  were  some  little  un- 
certainties at  times,  but  these  are  always  to  be 
looked  Tor  in  amateur  orchestras.  Mr.  Batch- 
elder,  the  vocal  soloist,  has  a  rich,  mellow  bass 
voice,  and  sang  well,  though  his  selections 
might  have  been  more  judicious.  As  was  an- 
ticipated, the  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Rosewald,  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  San  I'ran- 
cisco  is  indebted  for  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  position  which  amateur  orchestra  playing 
is  assuming  among  us. 

Another  still  more  ambitious  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  musical  taste  in  San  Francisco 
is  the  Oratorio  Society,  organized  and  conducted 
by  the  same  indefatigable  manager.  After  many 
months  of  preparation  they  will  produce  Haydn's 
oratorio  of  714*  Seasons,  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  Friday  evening,  February  12th.  The  com- 
pany consists  of  over  four  hundred  members, 
who  will  sing  the  choruses,  the  solos  being 
rendered  by  Mesdamcs  Campbell,  Howell,  and 
Pierce,  and  Miss  Dwycr,  Messrs.  Mayer,  Tip- 
pett,  Campbell,  Pasmorc,  Batchelder,  and  Marsn- 
bank.  These  will  be  accompanied  by  an  orches- 
tra of  thirty-five,  all  under  the  direction  of  J. 
H.  Rosewald.  It  istobe hoped  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will,  by  attending  this  concert,  encourage 


the  society  in  its  effort  to  put  San  Francisco  on 
a  par  with  eastern  cities,  by  establishing  here  a 
first-class  oratorio  society. 

The  dramatic  recital  given  at  Irving  Hall 
last  week  by  Nellie  Holbrook  Blinn  and  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Hill  was  a  pleasure  of  an  order  far 
higher  than  usual.  Mrs.  Blinn  is  so  well  known, 
and  so  admired  wherever  known,  that  it 
goes  without  saying  that  her  share  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Her  ren- 
dition of  "Old  Glory"  was  particularly  spirited, 
and  called  out  great  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Hill 
showed  decided  ability,  both  in  humor  and 
pathos,  particularly  the  former,  with  which  he 
kept  the  audience  in  good  humor.  His  Irish 
dialect  and  his  facial  expression  are  his  great 
stock  in  trade. 


THE  LAND  OF  NOD. 


There  is  a  kingdom  whose  boundaries  arc 
within  the  reach  ofevery  man's  hand,  on  whose 
frontiers  no  heavier  entrance-tribute  or  import 
duty  is  exacted  than  that  comprised  in  the 
payment  of  two  score  inflections  of  the  eye-lids, 
or  forty  winks;  a  kingdom  into  which  tne  ma- 
jority of  humanity  travel  at  least  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours;  though  the  exact  time— the 
precise  moment— at  which  that  voyage  is  com- 
menced is  not  and  never  has  been  known  to  any 
man  alive.  Whether  we  are  transported  by  some 
invisible  agency,  on  the  wings  of  spirits  or  genii ; 
whether  we  go  to  the  kingdom  or  the  kingdom 
comes  to  us,  we  can  not  tell.  Why  or  how  or  when 
we  came  there  we  know  not ;  yet,  almost  invaria- 
bly, when  the  tribute  of  the  forty  winks  has  been 
duly  paid,  we  find  ourselves  wandering  in  the 
Land  of  Nod — the  Kingdom  of  Reconciled  Im- 
possibilities. Locomotion  in  this  kingdom  is 
astonishingly  rapid;  we  run  without  moving 
and  fly  without  wings.  Time  and  space  are 
counted  zeros;  centuries  are  skipped  at  a  bound  ; 
continents  and  oceans  are  traversed  without 
an  effort.  We  are  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
Gray-headed  men,  we  are  little  boys  at  school, 
breaking  windows  and  dreading  the  vindictive 
cane.  Married  and  settled,  we  are  struggling 
through  the  quickest  hedges  of  our  first  love. 
Crippled,  we  race  and  leap;  blind,  we  see.  Un- 
learned, we  discourse  in  strange  tongues  andde- 
cipherthe  most  intricate  hieroglyphics.  Unmusi- 
cal, we  play  the  fiddle  like  Paganini.  We  pluck 
fruit  from  every  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
the  keys  of  every  science  hang  in  a  careless  bunch 
at  our  girdle ;  we  are  amenable  to  no  laws ;  money 
is  of  no  account ;  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master ; 
introductions  are  not  required  for  entrance  into 
polite  society;  the  most  glaring  impossibilities 
are  incessantly  admitted,  taken  for  granted,  and 
reconciled. —  George  A.  Sala,  in  "Dutch  Pict- 
ures." 


Secret  of  a  Keautiful  Form. 

Art  and  nature  must  always  go  hand  in  hand 
to  produce  the  grandest  results.  For  example, 
no  matter  how  well  nature  may  have  chiseled  the 
female  form,  her  finest  works  are  ruined  by  ill- 
fitting  corsets.  In  truth,  the  secret  of  a  beauti- 
ful form  lies  in  a  perfect-fitting  corset.  No  mat- 
ter how  rich  and  elegant  the  dress  may  be,  its 
attraction  is  lost  by  shapeless  corsets.  Ladies 
should  therefore  give  first  attention  to  their  cor- 
sets, for  upon  them  all  else  depends.  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  perfect-fitting  corsets  is  to  try 
them  on  before  purchasing  them.  At  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets,  cozy  dressing-rooms  are 
provided,  with  pleasant  and  accommodating 
lady  attendants.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no 
lady  has  ever  failed  to  be  perfectly  fitted  and 
suited  at  Freud's  Corset  House. 


A  Palatial  Cigar  Store. 

One  the  handsomest  cigar  stands  in  the  city 
has  just  been  opened  at  junction  of  Market, 
Mason  and  Turk  streets,  and  is  a  triumph  in 
decoration.  The  genial  proprietor,  Charles 
Edclman,  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  Police  Department,  he  having  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Chief's  office  for  six  years,  has  put 
in  a  stock  of  the  finest  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
tobaccos,  and  intends  to  have  the  finest  line  of 
smokers'  articles  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Edelman  is  well  known  as  a  straightforward  and 
popular  business  man. 


The  song  "  I  Know  thy  Heart  is  Mine,"  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  of  The  San  Franciscan,  is  for 
sale  at  the  music  stores. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Consumptives  obtain  great  relief  by  the  use 
of  Aycr's  Cherry  Pectoral.  No  other  remedy  is 
so  effective. 

Certain  to  be  fitted  perfectly  at  Muller's 
optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 


Dr.  Sani>I-ORD,  dentist,  1217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  I  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.    Gas  given. 


The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 

Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  1211,  1213  and  121 5  Howard  street. 

Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  i'raneiseaii  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  01'  tills  elty,  Ntate,  or 
country,  lor  $«.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  montliN,  lor.  i  11J[M 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  KNOW  THY  HEART  IS  MINE. 

WORDS  BY  CLARE  BLOCK;  ARRANGED  BY  MULLALY;  COMPOSED  BY  ALFRED  SINGER. 


Introduction .  Andante. 
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The  light     of  lieav'n's  own    bright   -  est  star,         Is    like     thy   glance      de  -  vine. 
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moon's  soft  splen  -  dor     tells        me     that,       Thy     heart,  sweet  love,    is    mine.      Ah!    Tho'  years    may     roll,      tho'       seas  di  -  vide,  My 
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faith         will  live     with  thine. 
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KOHI   ER  &  CHASE  THE  LARGEST  AND  oldest  music  house  on  the  coast. 

13?  and  I  JH  POST  STKEKI',       l  KAMISlo.  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.     Prices  low. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  NAPOLEON  OF  CHESS-PLAYERS. 


When  Paul  Morphy  first  appeared  as  a  great 
chess-player  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  first 
American  Chess  Congress,  in  1857,  he  met  in  a 
social  way  the  players  of  New  York  at  a  restau- 
rant at  Nassau  and  Fulton  streets.  Over  a  glass 
of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  which  he  usually  took 
there  before  beginning  one  of  his  famous  games, 
the  then  leading  players  of  America  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  small  of  stature,  and  of  slight  frame.  His 
eyes,  were  dark  and  piercing,  and  they  glowed 
under  a  broad,  square  forehead,  fn  his  bearing 
he  was  a  prince  in  politeness,  and  never  seemed 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  abilities. 
Probably  the  most  salient  point  in  his  character 
was  his  self-possession. 

Paul  Morphy  was  of  a  chess-playing  family. 
He  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  in  1837.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Spaniard,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  was  French.  When  a  child  he  watched 
his  father  play  chess.  Seeing  the  boy's  interest 
in  the  game,  Paul's  father  taught  him  the  value 
of  the  pieces  and  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  at 
ten  years  old  the  old  gentleman  found  his  tine 
pretty  fully  occupied  when  the  young  Morphy 
sat  opposite  him  at  the  chess-board.  Within 
two  years  Morphy  contended  successfully  with 
the  foremost  amateur  chess-players  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  considered  pawns  as  hindrances,  and 
exchanged  or  even  sacrificed  them  in  order  to  give 
free  range  to  his  pieces,  which  he  threw  into  his 
adversary's  territory  like  a  little  avalanche,  and 
kept  up  so  fierce  an  attack  that  his  opponent 
had  hardly  a  chance  to  breathe.  Once  in  a  while 
a  foreign  player  of  distinction  visited  New  Or- 
leans, and  every  time  the  foreigner  tackled  the 
boy  the  foreigner  was  metaphorically  wiped  out. 

When  not  fourteen  years  old  Paul  Mornhy 
won  nine  tenths  of  the  games  he  played  in  fJcw 
Orleans  with  Eugene  Rousseau,  who  had  played 
with  the  famous  Stanley  in  1845,  and  with  Kier- 
seritzky,  the  Hungarian  player,  fn  the  New 
York  Chess  Congress,  in  1857,  Morphy  easily 
defeated  Paulsen,  the  great  blindfold  player. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  London,  and 
won  a  majority  of  the  games  against  the  best 
players  in  the  British  kingdom,  performing  the 
then  unparalleled  feat  of  playing  eight  games 
without  the  board,  defeating  six  of  his  oppo- 
nents. On  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1859,  a 
reception  was  tendered  to  Morphy.  Charles 
O'Conor  presided  and  President  John  Van 
Buren  made  the  address  of  welcome.  Mr. 
Morphy's  admirers,  through  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Ful- 
ler, presented  him  with  a  set  of  gold  and  silver 
chess-men.  Morphy  was  shortly  afterward  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans, 
but  he  was  never  active  as  a  lawyer.  It  was 
believed  by  his  friends  that  he  greatly  injured 
his  health  by  the  strain  on  his  faculties  occa- 
sioned by  blindfold  playing.  He  gave  up  play- 
ing chess  many  years  before  he  died. 

Chess-players  esteem  Morphy's  games  for  his 
power  of  combination.  His  invention  was  mar- 
velous. He  was  eminently  an  attacking  player. 
His  schemes  for  harassing  an  adversary  were  as 
various  as  they  were  brilliant.  His  great  power 
of  analysis  was  effective  in  involved  and  com- 
plicaten  positions  of , the  pieces.  He  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  aimed  to  look  just  one  move  be- 
yond his  antagonist's  coup  (Pail,  confident  that 
none  of  the  thousand  intermediate  variations  of 
play  had  been  overlooked.  Morphy's  tempera- 
ment favored  his  play.  He  was  always  calm  and 
self-possessed.  He  forgot  nothing.  What  de- 
lighted him  more  than  any  thing  else  was  to  study 
up  some  of  the  bold  dodges  of  the  famous  player 
he  was  to  play  with,  and  trip  his  antagonist  into 
a  trap  once  used  by  himself  but  long  ago  for- 
gotten and  disused. 

His  most  wonderful  performances  were  those 
in  which  he  made  some  of  his  best  moves  by  in- 
tuition, as  it  was  impossiblefor  the  human  brain 
to  thoroughly  analyze  the  various  possible  re- 
sults. One  instance  will  suffice.  In  a  game  with 
Paulsen,  in  the  Chess  Congress  in  1857,  Morphy 
offered  his  queen  for  a  bishop.  It  looked  suicidal, 
and  Paulsen  deliberated  an  hour  whether  he 
should  take  or  refuse  the  queen.  He  could  not 
resist  the  offer.  Many  players,  who  studied  the 
game  on  their  own  boards,  failed  to  discover 
Morphy's  subsequent  moves.  Morphy  edited 
the  chess  column  in  Mr  Bonner's  New  York 
Ledger  for  a  year. — New  York  Sun. 


Queen  Victoria  is  seriously  angry  at  the 
treachery  of  some  member  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, who,  it  seems,  has  been  for  some  time 
communicating  to  the  gossip  columns  of  the 
London  Truth  those  paragraphs  which  disclose 
for  the  first  time  to  the  gaze  of  the  subject  mul- 
titude the  inner  life  of  the  court.  So  much  has 
the  breach  of  trust  been  taken  to  heart  by  Her 
Majesty  that  it  appears  several  inspectors  of  the 
detective  police  have  been  temporarily  added  to 
the  household,  and  some  of  them  were  received 
as  distinguished  visitors  from  the  German  court. 
These  agents  are  employed  to  discover  the  pur- 
veyor of  illicit  intelligence ;  but  the  secret  has 
been  so  well  kept  that  their  effort  and  intelli- 
gence have  been  ba filed. 


A  lie  has  no  legs,  andean  not  stand;  but  it 
has  wings  and  can  fly  far  and  wide. — Bishop 
Warburton . 


10000 


I  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ON«  K 

I  for  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  CorscU,  KelU, 
'Brushes,  etc.  Large  advertising,  sales 
A  profits  guaranteed,  no  risk  in  outfit.  Only  respectable 

persons  wanted.     0,  " '" 
Apply  immediately. I  < 


Electric  Ass'n.  "^"S&V 


THIS  PAPER 


May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
ROW  ELL   &   CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
r  charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 

'emoved  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $10.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


"Tlie  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  tlibt  eity,  state,  or 
country,  for  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  iifty  cents. 


"  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !  Clear  the  track!" 
shouted  the  police,  and  as  the  quickly  gathering 
crowd  surged  back,  Steamer  No.  4  came  up  the 
street,  the  magnificent  black  horses  striking  lire 
from  the  pavement. 

Hut  hold!  A  wheel  comes  oft  !  the  steamer  is 
overturned,  and  the  brave  firemen  arc  picked  up 
bleeding  and  senseless ! 

An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  in  oil- 
ing the  steamer  that  morning  the  steward  had 
neglected  to  put  in  the  linch  pin.  A  little  neglect 
on  his  part  had  caused  a  loss  of  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  busy  marts  of  trade  are  full  of  men 
who  are  making  the  same  fatal  mistake.  They 
neglect  their  kidneys,  thinking  they  need  no  at- 
tention, whereas  if  they  made  occasional  use  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  they  would  never  say  that 
they  don't  feel  quite  well;  that  a  tired  feel- 
ing bothers  them;  that  they  arc  plagued  with 
indigestion;  that  their  brain  refuses  to  respond 
at  call;  that  their  nerves  are  all  unstrung. — Fire 
Journal 

"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  \V.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
TO  THE  INSURING  PUBLIC: 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
Intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHITE,  President. 

CEO.  H    WHKAToN,  Vice-president. 
GE  >RGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Com  i  ittee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donougli,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


ELOCUTION 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 


MRS.  EDNA  SNELL  POULSON 

Has  removed  to 

Mo.  ttl«i  Hy«le  street. 

Where  she  will  receive  pupils  after  January  41  h. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  i-eiiovateu, 
refurnished,  painted  ami  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rate* 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCK.  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  - 


-  LESSEE. 


The  I'alace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  lias  Five  Flevators. 
Fvery  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  t.uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kestaitrant  is  t  he  Finest  in  1  lie  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DBALBRS  IN  — 

ISook   ainl  News  I'll  per.   Writing  l*i&pcr 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
at  hi  i:iiMi<iN  Boar  da,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
5  I  '<&  to  51ft  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SINGER'S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

3  J   POST  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

tdr  Established  Fifteen  Yean. T£S 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND  PIANO. 

Send  for  Circular  with  Testimonials. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

lIKOAI>  <■  \l  <■!  . 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws : 


Leave 
San  Francisc  j. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  »■  m 
3-3°n.  m 

8.     a.  m. 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  rn. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Sanla  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $t  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdshurg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tihuron  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  mi.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  r.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P*  m-»  3-3°  P* 
m .,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m-»  T*55  P-  m-»  4*°5  P-  m-> 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m-»  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
75  /"*"\P-  M  .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  *~Z>  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
C3    0/^\A-  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

•  '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa-s.  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8QA  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lof 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
O  O  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
"  •  O  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
^75    O         P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  '  and  intermediate  points. 

J\  (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
'^•v-'V_^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
Gt*  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

£6.00,  ^6.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  12.00,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,1(2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "«45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85. 30,  86.00,  26. 30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30, Ki  1. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  Hi 2. 00, 12.30, 
Hi. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-4S  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  25.46, 
J*6.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  g.16,  9.46,  10. t6,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  Un.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1(12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

fJSundays  excepted.    HSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  Hi  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

116  Eddy  street. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

l*ald-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Hoi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamhs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandek,  V  ice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Foi.us,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TERMS : 

Oally  $0.OO  per  Vear 

Weekly   $3. OO  per  Vear 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa  


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton   

Mojave,  Deming,  f  Express  . . 

KI  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  f  Express  

"       "      '*    (  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Renicia  

11  via  Renicia  

11  via  Renicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  
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. .  .7  . 10  p. 

.  tio.40  a. 
. . . 1 7 • 10  p ■ 


.  for 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  I>ally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  goo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  'a. 30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  g.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
♦8.30,  *3-3o,  *4,oo,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oot  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3ot  8.00,  *8.3C. 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  tii-3°>  12.00,  t'2.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3©,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  Jg-30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3o,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
IO.OO,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.30,7  00, *7. 30,  t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  n.oo,  ti.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— ♦6.23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
♦8.53,  *Q.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  '5.53.  '6.23, 
*6-53>  7-25.  9'5o. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.'S.  *5-45 
J6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s. 37,  *6  o7)  6.37 

7-o7>  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '•1-373  11.07. 

11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  2-07.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07 

4-37>  5-07.  5'37.  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7-52,  t8.22,  8.S2,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  Jll.22,  II.52 
tl2.22,  12.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— ts- 15,  t5-45>  t6.i5,  6.45,  N.15 
7-45.  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9.i5,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  «-«Si  "-45 
12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  S-'S.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7.is, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  2.45,  3.45 
4.45,  t5.l5.  5.45,  t«.l5,  6.45,  t7.i5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  n.15, 
3-i5.  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND— f6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
[oi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  I.oodii  \\, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


1. HAVE 

S.  F. 


16.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

*5-i5  P 
6.30  p  


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
*3-3°  P  ■ 

4.30  p  . 


10.40  a  . . . 
*3-3°  P  -  ■  • 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3o  P  ■ 


4'oHimeii<'iii£  Oct  IS, 

1885. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park.  j 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


ARRIVE 

S.  F. 


6.28  a 
*8.ioa 

9-03  a 
*io.o2  a 

3-36  P 
15.02  p 

6.08  p 


9-03  a 
*  10.02  a 
3'36  P 
6.08  p 


1  (Jilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey. 


"10.02  a 
6.08  p 


f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good 
I  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton 
j  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
I         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 


6.08  p 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3°  P  • 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


. . .  *  10.02  a 
■  ■ .     6.08  p 


10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning  ;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CONGRESS  SPRINGS  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

p     c    j  if     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  retum  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 


IB 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Items  of  interest :  Five  per  cent  bonds. 
No  one  knows  the  value  of  flowers  who  hasn't 
botany. 

With  the  decadence  of  pie-eatinc  in  New  En- 
gland, it  is  noticed  that  ghost  stories  are  falling 
off. 

A  belle  differs  somewhat  from  a  cowboy. 
The  more  powder  she  uses  the  less  dangerous 
she  grows. 

A  base-ball-playcr  elected  to  the  legislature  is 
said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  catching  the 
eye  of  the  speaker. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  exclaimed  a  fond  father,  as 
he  paced  the  floor  at  midnight  with  his  howling 
heir,  "thank  Heaven  you  are  not  twins." 

Parson  Downs  confesses  that  he  "don't 
know  in  advance  what  Clod  is  going  to  do."  If 
he  did  he  probably  wouldn't  feei  so  chipper. 

An  exchange  says:  "There  is  but  one  way  to 
keep  the  girls  away  from  the  skating-rinks." 
Yes,  but  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  kill  them  all. 

She — You  awkward  brute!  you  have  dropped 
your  bread  and  butter  on  the  floor.  He— That's 
all  right,  nvy  dear.  Nobody  will  get  it.  I  have 
my  foot  on  it. 

"What  are  the  last  teeth  that  come?"  asked  a 
teacher  of  her  class  in  physiology.  "False 
teeth,  mum,"  replied  a  boy  who  had  just  waked 
up  on  the  back  seat. 

"Another  safe  robbery  in  Boston"  is  an- 
nounced by  the  daily  papers.  Of  course  it  was. 
Almost  any  kind  of  robbery  will  be  safe  there 
until  the  police  get  to  be  a  little  keener. 

South  Carolina's  legislature  finished  up  its 
work  and  went  home  in  thirty  days.  Some 
malicious  persons  circulated  the  rerort  that  the 
apple  brandy  was  getting  ripe. 

Minister — I  am  thinking  of  getting  a  new 
chime  lor  the  church.  What  would  you  recom- 
mend? Parishioner  (who  lives  next  door  to  the 
saered  edifice) — A  pair  of  dumb-bells. 

Girl  of  the  Period  ( aged  eight ) — Come  closer, 
Sammy,  don't  be  walking  off  there  by  the  curb- 
stone. Sammy — I  don't  want  to.  Girl  of  the 
Period — Well,  you  better.  Folks'll  think  we're 
married  if  we  walk  so  far  apart! 

"Aw  say,"  languidly  observed  one  dude  to  an- 
other; "Aw  see  that  some  fellah  has-aw-in- 
ventcd  aw  mawchine  faw  looking  into  the 
bwain."  "Yaas,"  drawled  the  other,  "but  that 
don't  interewst  us,  doncher  know." 

Husband  (  returning  from  the  funeral ) — The 
minister,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  seemed  to  be 
very  much  overcome.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
was  affected  to  tears.  Wife — Yes;  the  de- 
ceased, poor  man,  was  worth  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Scene,  Paris:  "Very  stupid  here  this  winter, 
eh,  old  fellow?" 

"Deucedly.  Let's  do  something  to  have  some 
fun — a  circus;  any  thing,  you  know." 

"All  right.  Say  we  get  up  a  party  and  go  to 
New  York  to  take  in  the  French  ball." 

Fashionable  Daughter  (  preparing  to  go  out  )— 
What  are  the  weather  probabilities  for  to-day, 
mamn.a?  Mamma  (looking  over  the  fa per ) — 
High  easterly  winds  with  local  rains,  fashion- 
able daughter  ( to  maid ) — Jane,  you  may  get  out 
my  striped  stockings  and  kid  shoes. 

"Do  you  allow  drunken  people  on  the  train?" 
asked  a  clergyman,  at  the  City  Hall  elevated 
station  in  New  York. 

"Sometimes,  but  not  when  they  are  too  drunk," 
replied  the  brakeman.  "Just  take  a  seat  near 
the  middle  of  the  car  and  keep  quiet,  and  you'll 
be  all  right." 


"There!'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  putting  aside 
er  paper;  "good  for  Lillie  Devereux  Hlake." 
'What   has  she  done,  my  dear?"    "She  says 


Shakespeare  was  a  brute,  and  that  the  play.  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  does  woman  gross  injus- 
tice." "Well,  I  think  myself  it  would  have  been 
truer  to  nature  if  he  hadn't  a-tamed  her." 

Promlev  ( just  home  from  the  lumber  region ) 
— You  are  right,  Darringer,  my  boy.  Yes,  we 
had  a  high  old  time. 

"Any  game,  Hromley!" 

"Oh,  lots  of  it." 

"Deer  or  bear?" 

"No.   Old  sledge." 

Candidate  for  Post  in  an  Aristocratic  Parish 
— Yes;  and  what  duties  should  I  have  to  under- 
take? Archdeacon  —  Well,  as  junior  curate,  you 
would  be  required  to  dine  at  the  hall  twice  a 
week,  attend  five-o'clock  teas,  musical  even- 
ings, at  home,  and  dances,  when  required; 
picnics,  lawn  tennis,  and  garden  parties;  make 
yourself  generally  agreeable  to  all  the  young 
ladies  in  the  parish ;  and,  let  me  see, — oh,  yes  ! 
read  the  second  lesson   at  evening  service. 

A  certain  hotel  proprietor  had  among  his  col- 
ored servants  one  Lizzie  Jackson,  and  this 
name  was  continued  on  the  pay-roll  long  after 
Lizzie  had  taken  unto  herself  a  husband.  The 
hotel-keeper  suggested  a  change,  and  Lizzie  was 
called  upon  to  give  the  name  she  had  a  right  to 
be  known  by.  Lizzie  stood  for  some  time  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  thought,  her  dusky  hand 
across  her  swarthy  brow,  and  at  last  exclaimed, 
"My  lands,  boss !  I  can't  'member  dat  nigger's 
name,  nohow!" 


"When  we  try  to  recall  social  England,"  says 
Thackeray,  writing  twenty-five  years  ago,  "we 
must  fancy  it  playing  at  cards  lor  many  hours 
every  day.  The  custom  is  well-nigh  gone  out 
now,  but  fifty  years  ago  was  general,  fifty  years 
before  that  was  almost  universal,  in  the  coun- 
try." "Gambling  had  become  so  much  the 
fashion,"  says  Seymour,  "that  he  who  in  com- 
pany should  be  ignorant  of  the  game  in  vogue 
would  be  reckoned  low  bred  and  hardly  fit  lor 
conversation."    There  were  cards  everywhere. 

There  is  but  one  thing  without  honor;  smit- 
ten with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or 
to  be,  insincerity,  unbelief.  He  who  believes 
nothing,  who  believes  only  the  show  of  things, 
is  not  in  relation  with  nature  or  fact  at  all. — 
Carlyle. 


President  Harrison's  great-great-grandfather, 
who  was  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  I,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason.  Pepys,  in  his  diary, 
October  13.  1660,  refers  in  this  comforting  way 
to  his  execution  :  "  I  went  out  to  Charing  Cross 
to  see  Major-General  Harrison  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  which  was  done  there,  and  he 
looked  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  do  in  that 
condition."  Exactly  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  after  this  event,  lienjamin  Harrison,  the 
father  of  President  Harrison  and  the  great- 
erandson  of  the  good  man  who  departed  this 
life  in  such  a  gentleman-like  manner,  according 
to  Pepys,  had  just  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  Philadelphia.  His  weight  was 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  while  that  of  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  who  sat  beside  him,  was  hardly 
more  than  that  of  the  late  unhefty  Alexander 
H.  Stevens.  "Gerry,"  said  Harrison,  "you'd 
better  not  sign  that  paper.  There's  been  some 
hanging  in  my  family,  and  we  are  somewhat 
used  to  it.  Moreover  I  will  have  another  great 
advantage  over  you.  It  will  be  over  with  me 
in  a  minute.  This  ponderosity  will  crack  my 
neck,  while  you'll  be  kicking  and  squirming 
about  in  the  air  long  after  I'm  gone."  But  Gerry 
signed  the  paper  even  while  he  and  Harrison 
roared  with  laughter. — Ben:  Perley  Poore. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  Mill  be  •!•  <i\<  n  <l 
l>>   mail  10  any  pari  of  Iliis  City,  State,  Or 

country,  for  $'£..>o  a  war.  Sample  "ub- 
M-rtutioii,  three  mouths,  lor  lift)  cents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARTISTE  DIRECTORY. 


B 


ENDER.  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street;  room  40. 


B 


USH,  NORTON, 
Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


KITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Stockto  •  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


K 

"M"ARJ<>T,  ERNEST, 

Studio,  1500 'I  aylor  street. 


[JENNIMAN,  MISS  ELLEN  A., 

^  Studio,  St.  Anil's  Building,  cor.  of  Powell  and  Eddy 
streets ;  room  103. 


T30GKRS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin ; 
6  Eddy  st  cet. 


k^AMISH,  ROBERT, 

k-  Porcelain  painter,  with  "  The  Famous,"  123  Kearny 
street,  and  207-209  Sutter. 


WANDBSPORDE,  I.  B., 

an  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


w 


/"EELS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


riLSON,  A.  E., 

Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Sleuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

FOB  HOHOI.17I.il. 

file  reamer  ST.  PAUL 

Saturday  January  30tb,  at  a  o.  111., 

—  FOK — 

HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

The  splendid  new  3,ooo-ton  iron  steamer 
ALA  HEDA 

Saturday,  February  13th,  at  -  i>.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

(TSTFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D,  SPRECKE1.S  &  BROS., 

<  iencral  Agents. 


ArtirT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
U||   I   free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 


more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capita!  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


9w 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


it.  .1.  staples,  President, 

ILPHEUS  BULL,  Vice- President. 


WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
K.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssInI.  secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.L.  Ba;.choft«:  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Pra&dflOO,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  mad< . 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


A..  L. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1.17  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  colleegses 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  wc  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K   HM  IK.i:    I  I  IX .  I  It 

Containing  full  particular-,  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  CERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1919  Gf.akv  Stkf.et,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  M  KS.  S  A.  NOKES.  Preceptress. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 

Price  $1  50. 

AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Haker  antl  Confectioner. 


•rit* 


$•>  oo. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  bow  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


ITirc 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Cetebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  be^t  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

ho-  ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HO  TEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 


IS  THE  BEST. 


FORJSALEJE  VERY  WHERE.     OTTake  oo  other. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
rOKORUU  and  HOHSKOSd. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  i386.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  nth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SA'l  URDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  22d 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  ttth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  22d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Vokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  ttw 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 
San  Francisco  and  Sew  York. 


AUESCIKS : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within i 

T.  B.  McGoVERN.  EuGBNE  E.  JoNBS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse  : 
Samuel  Elmoke,  Agent. 

Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  product* 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


W.  T.  ROSS, 


TEACHER  OK 

EI.O«  I TIOS, 


6  EDDY  STREET, 

Rooms  78  and  79. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


One  of  the  features  of  a  coming  breach-of-promise  suit 
is  to  be  the  reading  of  five  hundred  love-letters  fairly  com- 
busting with  passionate  ardor.  How  that  man  will  wish, 
before  he  gets  through  with  it,  that  "words  that  burn" 
were  something  more  than  a  mere  phrase ! 


The  doctrine  of  the  modern  Orientalists  who  have 
originated  in  Canada  a  new  sect  holding  the  dogma  that 
women  have  no  souls,  is  said  to  be  gaining  many  adher- 
ents. Their  strange  doctrine  is  based  on  the  alleged  fact 
that  "  the  Bible  nowhere  mentions  women  angels." 

Of  course  not.  The  Bible  was  written  by  men  whose 
inspired  grammar  would  not  permit  any  such  palpable 
tautology  as  is  involved  in  the  expression  "  women  an- 
gels."   

"  Did  you  hear  about  the  strange  cure  effected  at  the 
Palace  hotel  last  week?  "  asked  Charley  Reed,  of  the  dig- 
nified and  melodious  Mr.  Frillman. 

"  No;  what  was  it,  Charley?  any  thing  wonderful?  " 

"Wonderful!  well,  I  should  think  so.  Man  from 
country — very  sick — brought  in  carriage  to  hotel.  Had 
never  seen  a  "lift,"  so  he  climbed  all  the  stairs  to  the 
seventh  story,  walked  across  the  hall,  and  fell  down  the 
elevator — well." 

An  appalling  silence.  The  comedian  turned^-on  the 
audience  his  most  appealingly  idiotic  gaze ;  Frillman  grew 
nervous;  all  in  vain — the  house  wouldn't  see  it.  One 
young  man  who  did,  resolved  that  Charley's  little  joke 
should  not  pass  without  any  notice,  began  thumping  vig- 
orously with  his  cane.  Just  as  the  first  glimmer  of  the 
dawning  flickered  over  the  house,  the  relieved  little  man- 
ager fixed  an  indignant  eye  on  the  applauder,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Here,  here  !  stop  that— it's  against  the  custom  of  this 
house."   

"  Fun  in  a  photograph  gallery  "  is  not  restricted  to  the 
stage.  If  any  one  doubt  this  let  him  go  and  sit  half  a  day 
in  one  of  the  popular  "  studios  "  of  this  kind,  and  watch 
proceedings.  Each  one  who  comes  in  is,  of  course,  im- 
bued with  the  usual  conviction  of  the  average  human 
being  that  his  individual  business  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  all  others  merely  subsidiary.  Hence,  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  strangers  who  call  at  Vaughn's  gallery 
immediately  ask  to  "see  Mr.  Vaughn."  The  present 
polite  proprietor's  unvarying  answer  is — 

"  He  isn't  in.   Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?" 

Of  course  the  visitor  proceeds  to  explain  his  business— 
which,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Vaughn  has  been  dead  over  ten 
years,  is  perhapsjjust  as  well  as  to  wait  for  him. 


A  regular  old-fashioned  country-jake,  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  these  days,  called  in  to  have  his  picture  taken. 
By  the  soapy  sleekness  of  his  pale,  tow  locks,  the  preter- 
natural height  and  stiffness  of  his  collar,  and  the  pro- 
nounced hue  of  his  neck-tie,  it  was  evident  that  some  ten- 
der sentiment  had  inspired  him  to  submit  for  the  first 
time  to  this  mysterious  ordeal.  With  infinite  pains  the 
photographer  at  last  managed  to  get  the  awkward  sitter 
into  something  like  a  natural  position,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  clamped  his  victim  there,  gave  the  usual  curt 
direction,  "Now,  look  right  at  that !"  at  the  same  time 
tapping  with  his  finger  the  corner  of  the  camera-box.  He 
turned  his  back,  and,  watch  in  hand,  walked  off  a  few 
steps  and  waited  for  the  sun  to  do  its  duty.  When  he 
turned  to  throw  the  pall  over  the  crime  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  consummated,  his  disgust  may  be  imagined 
at  beholding  his  subject  standing  at  one  side  of  the  cam- 
era, anxiously  peering  at  the  point  indicated. 

"Great  Heavens!"  ejaculated  the  startled  and  exasper- 
ated photographer,  "what  on  earth  did  you  get  up  lor?" 

"Why,  stranger,"  was  the  deprecating  answer,  "you 
told  me  to  look  in  there,  and  I  could'nt  see  nothin',  and 
can't  yit."   

A  big,  burly  negro,  with  a  smile  that  showed  enough 
ivory  to  stock  an  elephant,  was  another  patron  on  the 
same  day.  The  polite  attendant — a  little  lady  who 
looked  about  like  a  marble  statuette  by  an  ebony  Colos- 
sus— asked  the  customary  question  : 

"In  what  style  do  you  wish  to  be  taken?"  meaning,  of 
course,  to  give  the  dusky  customer  his  choice  between  a 
bust  and  a  full-length  picture. 

"Well,  I  dunno,  missus,  jist ;  but  I  kind  o'  thought  I'd 
like  to  be  taken  as  a  group." 

He  had  Jjieard  the  expression,  no  doubt,  in  connection 
with  photographic  portraits,  and  thought  it  would  suit  his 
complexion  best.  He  was  taken  full  length,  and  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  "group." 


Children  are  stubborn  reasoners.  If  on  one  day  you 
tell  your  little  son  that  swearing  is  wicked,  and  on  the 
next  indulge  in  profane  remarks  in  regard  to  the  suspender- 
button  that  has  burst  off.  and  rolled  under  the  bed,  the 
sturdy  little  logician  will  persist  in  drawing  the  inference 
that  you  either  told  him  "a  wrong  story"  yesterday  or 
have  done  wrong  to-day. 

A  very  careful  parent  has  just  been  forcibly  reminded 
of  this  embarrassing  peculiarity  of  the  juvenile  mind,  by 
a  little  domestic  incident. 

"  Why  mustn't  I  play  with  the  fire,  papa?"  said  the  in- 
quiring five-yearling;  "will  it  hurt  me?" 

"Of  course  it  will  hurt  you;  won't  it,  if  you  burn  your- 
self?" 

"But  it  can't  kill  me,  though,  can  it,  papa?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  might ;  if  you  set  your  clothes  on  fire  it 
might  kill  you,  certainly." 

"Why,  no,  papa,"  persisted  the  little  fellow,  with  a  most 
inconvenient  and  inopportune  memory  of  certain  Bible 
lessons;  "don't  you  know  you  told  me  that  if  I'm  bad  I'll 
go  down  there  when  I  die  (pointing  in  the  supposed  di- 
rection of  the  infernal  regions),  and  I'll  burn  and  burn 
forever  and  ever,  and  it  won't  kill  me— say;  didn't  you 
papa?" 

But  "papa"  was  lost  in  a  perplexed  study  of  how  to  re- 
concile known  facts  with  polemic  dogmas,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  childish  mind  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  pushing  theory  to  practical  conclu- 
sions.   

The  "backer"  of  the  aspiring  debutante  was  anxiously 
boring  the  stage-manager  as  to  the  best  means  of  insuring 
an  immediate  success  for  the  future  rival  of  Mary  Ander- 
son. 

"Hire  a  claque"  was  the  curt  advice  of  the  theater-man. 
The  mysteries  of  this  important  adjunct  to  a  successful 
"first  appearance  on  any  stage"  had  to  be  explained  to  the 
unsophisticated  "friend;"  but  when  once  it  was  clearly 
understood  the  idea  struck  him  very  favorably. 


"But  how  shall  I  manage  it?" 

"Oh  !  there's  a  man  down  on  Taylor  street  that  will  see 
to  the  whole  business.  You  see  him  and  you  needn't 
take  any  more  trouble.  Here's  Bob,"  the  messenger, 
"he'll  show  you  where  the  man  lives." 

On  reaching  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Eddy  streets 
the  youth  looked  up  and  down,  but  didn't  recognize  the 
location  of  the  professional  claquer.  Having,  however, 
no  mind  to  make  a  second  trip,  he  pointed  to  a  window 
full  of  tidies,  toilet  sets,  and  other  fancy-work,  and 
boldly  exclaiming  "there's  the  place,  don't  you  see  his 
sign?"  vanished  around  the  corner.  The  sign  read, 
"Stamping  done  here."  Neither  the  interview  with  the 
lady  behind  the  counter  nor  the  subsequent  one  with  the 
too-funny  messenger  has  been  put  on  record. 


"Of  what  two  houses  does  Congress  consist?"  asked  a 
teacher  of  a  second-grade  class  in  the  public  schools. 

No  one  answered,  and  she  prompted,  "The  Senate 

and  "    Still  no  response.    "The  Senate  and  the 

House  of  " 

"The  House  of  Correction!"  shouted  an  urchin  from 
the  back  seat. 

"You  are  wrong  about  that,"  said  the  one-ideaed  Count, 
breaking  in  on  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  value  of 
jewels.  "The  value  of  a  diamond  doesn't  depend  so 
much  on  its  size.  Why,  only  last  night  I'd  have  given  a 
hundred  dollars  for  the  smallest  kind  of  a  diamond." 

The  company  regarded  the  speaker  with  silent  scorn, 
only  one  of  them  vouchsafing — 

"Well,  you'd  have  been  awfully  sold  on  it  if  you  had." 

"I  would,  would  I?  Not  much.  I  held  four  of 'em, 
and  I'd  got  between  two  blamed  fools  that  kept  on  rais- 
ing the  blind  till  there  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  in  the  pot  before  the  draw!  A  little  diamond 
would  have  been  worth  a  heap  to  me  just  then.  You  bet 
I'd  ha'  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  filled  that  flush- 
jumped  at  the  chance !" 

To  demonstrate  the  safety  of  basing  an  opinion  of  a 
new  play  on  newspaper  notices,  we  may  instance  these 
two  extracts,  both  taken  from  leading  papers,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  recent  "revival"  of  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor: 

Mr.  Daly's  elegant  revival  of  The  Merry  Wives  has  won  for 
him  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The  Shakespear- 
ean comedy  will  be  kept  on  the  stage  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
the  attendance  has  been  largefrom  the  first,  and  the  demand  for 
seats  in  advance  is  large.— New  York  Times. 

An  old  experienced  New  York  "first  nighter"  says  that  Mr. 
Daly's  revival  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  a  distinct  fail- 
ure in  every  particular.  It  is,  in  His  opinion,  the  worst  perform- 
ance he  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  the  only  one  in  the  cast  who 
seems  at  home.  The  others  are  simply  masquerading  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  period.  Miss  Rehan  ancf  Miss  Kingdon,  of  course, 
look  charming  in  their  farthingales,  high-peaked  hats,  and  ruffs, 
but  apparently  have  no  more  notion  of  "the  intention"  of  the 
comedy  than  any  good-looking  girl  in  society  who  might  happen 
to  select  this  particular  costume  for  a  fancy-dress  ball.—  Chicago 
News  Letter. 

The  assurance  that  his  "elegant  revival  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  all"  must  go  far  to  console  Mr.  Daly  for  its 
having  made  such  a  distinct  failure. 

In  response  to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  remark  that  "  God 
must  be  a  woman,  he  is  expected  to  forgive  so  much,"  a 
base  man  says  that  he  has  long  been  convinced  that  the 
devil  is  a  woman ;  and  adduces,  with  other  corroborative 
evidence,  the  fact  that  Satan  was  long  ago  declared  a 
"  soul  trader."  

As  a  result  of  careful  calculation,  a  statistician  gives 
the  number  of  idolaters  in  the  world  as  300,000,000. 
This  painstaking  savant  does  not  state  whether  or  not  this 
estimate  includes  the  large  number  of  young  men  who 
worship  some  female  divinity.  Probably  not,  as  their 
number  is  liable  to  fluctuation,  many  of  them  being  con- 
verted from  any  leaning  toward  idolatry  by  the  enlighten- 
ing influence  of  marriage. 
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VALENTINE— TO  MY  WIFE. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  SHELDON. 


What  shall  I  plead  for  now,  my  valentine 
Of  years  agone;  who  set  the  wine  and  bread 
Of  thy  existence  out  with  lavish  spread, 

Long  since,  to  feed  this  hungry  heart  of  mine? 

Well  do  I  know  how  ill  thou  wouldst  incline 
To  have  me  lift  my  hand  above  my  head 
Ami  strew  the  crumbs,  todraw  the  birds,  ill-fed 

And  chattering,  to  this  feast  of  mine  and  thine. 

Hut  let  me  hold  love's  torch  up  'twixt  us  two, 
And  blow  it,  till  the  fitful  sparkles  show 

How  my  eyes  but  give  back  the  joy  and  rue, 
The  smiles  and  tears,  of  thine.    And  as  I  know, 

Thy  heart  now,  as  I  did  not  then,  I  will 

Not  plead  "Oh,  love  me,"  but  "Oh,  love  mc  still." 


NOT  BY  ACCIDENT. 

BY  E.  W.  THOMPSON. 


Copyrighted,  1885.    All  rights  reserved. 

Death  is  so  much  the  comrade  of  life  that  a  man  of  or- 
dinary fortitude  does  not,  after  the  first  shock,  blench 
and  shudder  much  to  know  that  he  has  been  touched  by 
an  incurable  and  rapid  disease.  Which  of  us  has  not 
known  some  friend,  some  consumptive  perhaps,  who  has 
accepted  the  announcement  of  early  doom  without  a 
sign  of  horror,  and  gone  on,  a  little  more  serious  perhaps, 
but  quietly  and  cheerfully,  to  the  end? 

George  Beckett,  of  Bastonvale,  when  he  left  the  office 
of  Dr.  Phil  potts,  who,  as  examiner  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany, had  refused  a  risk  on  his  life,  gave  scarcely  a 
thought  to  the  verdict  as  it  affected  him  personally.  His 
dominant  thought  was  thai  his  wife  and  children  would 
soon  be  left  destitute.  The  old  doctor  had  indicated 
that  Beckett's  heart  was  seriously  affected,  a  diagnosis 
that  George  might  have  questioned  had  he  understood 
how  deaf  and  stupid  Fhilpotts  was,  and  how  puzzled  by 
his  attempt  at  auscultation.  He  did  not  question  it  in 
the  least,  for  two  reasons— because  he  believed  in  Phil- 
potts,  and  because  sinking  sensations  about  his  heart  had 
really  sent  him  to  the  insurance  company. 

At  this  time  he,  who  had  till  recently  lived  much  in 
the  open  air  and  almost  as  an  athlete,  was  working  very 
hard  in  his  office,  smoking  ceaselessly,  exercising  little, 
and  suffering  terribly  from  loneliness  and  regret.  His 
wife  and  five  children  were  a  day's  journey  away,  living 
on  charity,  as  he  told  himself,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Kennedy,  a  well-to-do  country  storekeeper,  who 
had  insisted  that  they  should  all  come  to  his  big  house 
by  the  big  river  for  a  long  visit,  and  thus  give  Beckett  a 
clear  field  to  slave  and  save,  that  he  might  make  a  home 
for  them  again.  Till  recently  they  had  lived  in  luxury, 
and  might  have  lived  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  had 
not  Beckett,  driven  by  the  business-man's  anxiety  to 
place  his  loved  ones  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty, 
gone  outside  his  field  to  make  such  a  mess  of  speculation 
that  his  horses,  house,  furniture,  even  his  wife's  wedding 
presents  and  children's  toys,  had  all  to  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff. 

After  the  wreck,  he  had  gone  to  work  doggedly  to  re- 
trieve his  fortunes.  But  for  the  hope  to  succeed  he  felt 
that  he  should  go  mad ;  and  now,  as  he  left  the  doctor,  he 
was  desperate  with  the  conviction  that  no  time  was  left 
him.  He  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  as  destitute 
now,  and,  because  of  the  early  death  threatening  him,  to 
be  destitute  always.  He  imagined  them  as  failing  to  gain 
shelter,  clothing,  mere  food;  he  had  visions  of  Kate  and 
the  babies  on  bitter  cold  days  huddling  together  for 
warmth,  haggard  and  hollowing  eyes  with  want,  clutching 
in  dreams  for  crusts  beyond  their  reach  by  day.  The 
miserable  man,  heart-wrung  by  the  dreadful  pictures  of 
his  imagination,  wandered  that  night  back  and  forth 
about  the  fields  near  Bastonvale  till  near  day.  Then, 
after  some  hours  of  deep,  exhausted  sleep,  he  went  to  his 
office,  cool,  sane,  and  hopeless,  determined  that  he  would 
neglect  no  duty,  but  toil  hard  to  increase  the  small  sum 
he  was  accumulating. 

Absorbed  in  labor  day  after  day,  no  change  in  his 
physical  condition  occurring,  "Beckett  forgot  the  doctor's 
verdict  for  longer  and  longer  spaces  of  time.  Sometimes, 
too,  hope  returned,  and  suggested  that  even  Fhilpotts, 
whose  solemnity  was  much  regarded  as  wisdom  in  Baston- 
vale, might  have  been  mistaken.  This  view  commended 
itself  to  him  more  and  more  till  one  morning  while  walk- 
ing on  the  railway  track  for  exercise — his  habit  in  that 
fall  season  of  muddy  country  roads — he  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  a  sinking  sensation  at  heart  more  intense 
than  he  had  known  before.  Clutching  and  gasping  for 
air,  he  staggered  to  the  low  bank  of  the  cutting,  and 
there  had  some  moments  of  agony  and  cold  sweat  and 
fear  that  the  hand  of  the  dread  angel  was  on  him  even 
then.  Soon  the  pain  passed,  but  then  went,  too,  the  last 
vestige  of  hope  or  room  to  build  hope  on.  Thereafter, 
except  when  absorbed  in  his  work,  he  had  always  those 
appalling  visions  of  his  loved  ones  in  misery  before  him. 

A  week,  a  fortnight  elapsed,  and  still  he  had  not  broken 
the  doom  to  Kate.  Between  his  longing  for  her  sympathy 
and  his  wish  to  spare  her  was  a  terrible  struggle.  It  termi- 
nated with  an  occurence  that  gave  his  thoughts  a  new  di- 
rection, and  made  him  thankful  that  he  had  kept  his 
wife  in  the  dark. 


"Say,  Mister,  are  you  insured  against  accidents?"  said 
the  engine-driver,  who  had  'laid  over'  one  morning. 

"No — yes,  by  George,  I  am,"  answered  Beckett,  taken 
by  surprise. 

"Well,  I  allowed  you'd  ought  to  be,  if  you're  going  to 
keep  walking  the  track.  I  was  most  over  you  this  morn- 
ing!   Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  get  off  sooner?" 

"Soon  enough  was  sufficient,"  answered  George,  walk- 
ing away.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  his  delay 
had  been  foolish ;  the  locomotive  had  seemed  to  whistle 
almost  over  his  head  before  he  stepped  aside. 

"Of  course  I  was  safe,"  he  soliloquized,  "but  after  all 
one's  foot  might  slip.  Jones  is  quite  right ;  an  accident 
insurance  in  that  case  would  certainly  have  come  in  well." 

Then  he  stopped  short,  his  face  suddenly  paled,  his 
teeth  shut  hard  together,  his  hands  drew  up  and  clinched. 

An  accident  policy ! 

There  was  one  in  his  desk  for  $25,000.  To  secure  that 
money  to  Kate  and  the  children !    But  ho  w  ? 

"If  the  train  Jiadgone  over  me  this  morning  they  would 
have  been  saved  from  destitution!"  he  muttered.  "And 
by  an  accident.  For  I  meant  to  get  off.  But  suppose  I 
had  not  meant  to  get  off!  Suicide!  Accident  insurance  is 
not  against  suicide.    But  who  could  know?" 

He  could  think  of  nothing  but  this  for  hours.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  been  warned  that  his  slight  deaf- 
ness made  walking  on  the  track  dangerous.  Of  late  he 
had  been  often  absent-minded,  and  many  people  had 
spoken  to  him  with  decided  loudness.  Obviously  there 
was  an  opinion  that  his  deafness  was  serious.  No  doubt 
his  death  on  the  track  would  be  considered  accidental  by 
the  Bastonvale  folks.  But  the  engine-driver — what  would 
he  say?  Beckett  thought  that  would  depend  on  his  own 
bearing,  and  he  believed  he  could  suffer  himself  to  be 
struck  down  without  any  self-betrayal  through  gesture  or 
change  of  gait. 

At  the  thought  of  the  consequence  of  self-betrayal,  he 
shrank  in  horror  from  the  dreadful  project  taking  shape 
in  his  mind. 

"My  God!"  he  said,  "suicide!  If  Kate  should  sus- 
pect it — and  why?" 

But  next  day  he  went  back  again  to  the  a/gument. 
She  could  not  suspect !  She  knew  how  he  had  taken 
out  the  accident  policy  nearly  a  year  ago,  while 
his  fortune  was  still  intact,  and  she  had  laughed  at 
him  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  agent.  Hence 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  imagine  a  con- 
nection between  the  possession  of  the  policy  and  the  ac- 
cident. She  would  receive  the  money  as  a  strange  dis- 
pensation in  her  children's  behalf.  Such  was  the  con- 
clusion of  days  of  diseased  deliberation. 

"As  for  the  crime,"  said  he,  "God  will  not  be  hard  on 
a  poor  fellow  for  forstalling  his  decree  a  few  weeks  or 
days." 

But  the  insurance  company?  Was  he  pondering  a  rob- 
bery? The  question  gave  him  pause.  He  dodged  it  at 
first,  for  his  mind  had  taken  the  fatal  bent — arguing 
that  the  actuaries  had  calculated  all  risks  and  had  en- 
hanced the  company's  premiums  for  this  special  kind. 
His  act  would  not  affect  the  average?  But  in  vain  he 
tried  thus  to  still  his  conscience.  So  at  last  he  faced  it 
boldly,  and  said : 

"Let  me  not  play  the  hypocrite  to  myself!  Would  I 
leave  Kitty  and  the  children  destitute  rather  than  lay  a 
tax  on  a  joint-stock  company?"  He  laughed  in  desper- 
ate fashion  at  the  jeer  into  which  his  thought  had  run. 

As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  determined;  but,  waking 
and  sleeping,  the  current  of  his  thought  bore  always  on 
the  advantage  of  realizing  his  accident  insurance. 

Then  came  a  night  when  he  had  another  agony  and 
cold  sweat  and  sensation  of  stifling.  It  was  a  reminder 
that  time  pressed.  Afterward  his  strongest  feeling  became 
one  of  fear  lest  he  should  die  naturally  and  leave  his  loved 
ones  nothing.  Now  he  had  come  to  regard  the  insurance 
money  as  theirs,  and  by  a  curious  perversion  of  con- 
science accused  himself  of  imperiling  their  right  and  wel- 
fare by  his  delay. 

How  to  realize?  With  this  question  ever  closer,  he  be- 
came even  more  apprehensive  of  rousing  suspicion  by  the 
act.    It  must  be  entirely  accidental  in  seeming  ! 

To  be  run  over  by  the  train  would  be  horrible;  the 
thought  of  being  mangled  made  him  shudder.  But  no 
other  mode  seemed  so  plausible.  One  by  one  he  pon- 
dered many  other  devices,  only  to  reject  them.  Over 
that  of  drowning  he  lingered.  To  capsize  with  a  sail  up, 
or  turn  over  with  a  canoe — the  act  could  be  managed 
very  naturally,  very  accidentally;  but  not  so  the  opportu- 
nity. The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  to  go  out  in  a 
boat  would  be  surprising  in  itself.  No,  the  train  !  this 
must  be— only  thus  could  he  certainly  secure  his  wife  and 
children. 

To  his  morbid  fancy  suspicion  threatened  to  arise 
should  his  accident  policy  not  seem  neglected.  He 
placed  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  pigeon-hole,  into  which 
he  then  blew  dust  which  settled  so  naturally  and  thickly 
that  he  had  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure  in  his  ingenuity. 

Then  the  night  was  very  late.  He  hurried  over  to  his 
quarters  and  went  to  bed,  to  cower  and  shiver  and  lie 
long  awake  with  wide-open  eyes.  With  despair  gnawing 
at  his  heart  he  had  a  host  of  hideous  phantasms  before 
him,  with  fingers  that  pointed  to  his  crushed  body  and 
voices  that  jeered  him  with  having  /ailed.    Then  at  last 


came  that  deepest  sleep  from  which  one  wakes  tired  and 
sore. 

II. 

Bright  sunbeams  streamed  through  Beckett's  window 
when  he  awoke.  He  sprang  up  hastily,  with  a  feeling  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  looking  at  his  watch  found 
himself  late.  Dressing  quickly,  he  turned  away,  leaving 
the  watch  on  the  table  as  he  thought  of  its  value,  but 
came  back  from  the  threshhold  to  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
struck  by  the  fear  that  premeditation  would  be  suggested 
were  he  found  without  it.  Then  he  strode  down  stairs, 
along  the  street,  across  the  long  railway  bridge,  past  the 
town  outskirts,  and  into  the  wide  cutting  through  the 
woods. 

In  imagination  he  traced  the  flight  of  the  approaching 
train;  now  she  must  be  whistling  at  Molton,  now  puffing 
away  from  Mapledale,  now  groaning  up  the  mountain 
grade,  now  hidden  in  the  long  tunnel.  Within  a  few 
minutes  she  should  come  into  view  around  the  distant 
curve !  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  turned  back  toward 
Bastonvale. 

A  huge  longing  to  see  his  wife  and  children  once  more 
came  over  him,  and  even  a  mad  yearning  that  Kate 
should  know  the  reason  of  his  death.  If  only  she  could 
understand  and  not  suffer  to  think  of  his  act!  But  she 
would  understand,  he  told  himself,  finally,  after  the  long 
pain  of  living  was  past  for  her  too — up  there,  up  above 
that  cloudless  sky!  But  where  should  he  be  then?  Would 
God  forgive  him  ?  he  questioned  widely,  or  was  this  act 
to  separate  him  from  love  for  all  eternity? 

Ah !  Afar  in  the  air  grew  a  sound,  from  low  pulsation 
to  a  trembling  and  rumbling  and  rushing  and  at  last  a  rat- 
tling noise.  To  his  intensely  strained  hearing  the  sound 
differed  strangely  from  the  usual.  Now  the  clatter  over 
the  joints  of  the  rails  could  be  heard,  and  he  listened  for 
the  alarmed  and  warning  whistle.  "In  a  few  instants," 
thought  he,  "is  the  end!  On  which  of  those  ties  ahead 
shall  my  foot  be  then,  and  where  shall  my  body  lie  quiv- 
ering afterward?" 

The  sound,  now  distinctly  near,  seemed  unaccountably 
less  than  that  of  a  train,  and  different,  but  he  told  him- 
self that  his  struggle  against  his  own  excitement  caused 
the  seeming.  Or  were  they  slowing  down?  no.  He  dared 
not  turn  his  head!  it  was  thrown  back,  his  chin  was 
raised  a  little,  over  the  skin  of  his  back  went  a  premoni- 
tory shudder  and  shiver.  Now ! 

"Hoy!  Hoy  there !" 

"Hoy!  Clear  the  track,  Mr.  Beckett!" 

"Hoy!" 

George  turned  to  see  four  men  desperately  trying  to 
bring  their  hand-car  to  a  stop. 

"My  God,  sir,"  cried  Paul  Murray,  the  section  fore- 
man, "I'd  ha'  swore  we  was  over  you." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  "  he  checked  himself, 

"farther  away,"  he  concluded.  From  his  dead-white  face 
and  excessive  trembling  the  men  supposed  him  very 
much  frightened  at  the  narrowness  of  the  escape. 

"I  clean  forgot  you  was  a  bit  deaf,  sir,"  said  Paul, 
"and  just  came  tearing  along." 

"Where's  the  train?"  asked  Beckett,  faintly. 

"Off  the  track,  about  five  miles  back,  sir.  A  bad  smash 
up,  but  nobody  hurt.  We're  going  into  Bastonvale  for 
more  jack-screws." 

They  offered  to  carry  him  to  the  village,  but  he  refused. 
As  he  walked  in  he  thought  people  looked  at  him  strangely. 
Had  they  heard  Paul  Murray's  story  and  built  on  it !  If 
so,  that  method  was  closed  against  him!  But  the  truth 
was  that  the  people  were  struck  by  the  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance. His  face  was  gaunt  and  tragic,  the  tense  strain 
had  made  him  very  haggard;  his  neighbors  thought  they 
had  never  seen  a  man  look  so  ill.  Some  stopped  him 
with  sympathy,  from  which  he  escaped  with  a  muttering 
about  sleepless  nights. 

Before  evening  he  was  utterly  tired  of  all  his  late  emo- 
tions, and  in  his  weariness  came  with  overpowering  force 
the  longing  to  see  his  wife  and  children  again.  He  must 
see  them !  He  would  respite  himself  for  a  few  days,  but 
still  he  told  himself  that  he  was  false  to  Kate  and  to  them 
in  waiting  an  hour  with  a  natural  death  always  imminent. 

Then  he  telegraphed  to  Kate  that  he  would  come  next 
day;  and  that  night,  thinking  that  nothing  would  prevent 
him  seeing  his  loved  ones  again,  he  fell  away  to  restful 
sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

in. 

Out  in  the  country  a  driving  cloud  of  snow,  large  flaked 
and  soft,  so  filled  the  air  that  John  Kennedy  could  barely 
make  out  the  outline  of  his  store  across  the  road  from  his 
house,  while  from  the  store's  back -windows  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  wood  piles  fifty  yards  away  on  the  steam- 
boat wharf.  From  the  wharf  he  could  see  only  a  few 
yards  of  moving  water,  upon  which  the  snow,  steadily 
falling,  made  a  porridge-like  scum.  This  was  the  first 
heavy  snow-storm  of  the  season. 

From  the  sitting-room  of  Kennedy's  house  his  children 
and  the  little  Becketts  often  stared,  foretasting  sleigh- 
drives  and  Christmas,  which  somehow  seemed  suddenly 
very  near.  When  not  so  engaged  they  kept  up  such  a 
racket  and  murmur  of  play  that  Kate  Beckett  and  her 
sister-in-law,  Laura  Kennedy,  stuck  to  their  sewing,  with 
few  attempts  at  conversation. 

Now  and  again  Kate  thrust  her  hand  into  her  pocket 
to  reassure  herself,  by  crumpling  the  blessed  telegram,  that 
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George  was  really  coming  that  day.  Laura,  comprehend- 
ing the  gesture,  twinkled  sympathetically  at  her  sister. 

"You're  pretty  glad,  my  lady!"  said  she,  with  a  chal- 
lenging air. 

"Wouldn't  you  be,  Miss?"  answered  Kate,  who  could 
still  blush  finely.    "Think  how  long  it's  been." 

"A  whole  month  since  he  was  up  last,"  said  mocking 
Laura,  and  then  for  some  occult  reason  rose  and  kissed 
Kate. 

"Papa  is  coming!"  cried  Kate  then,  for  the  tenth 
time. 

"Papa  is  coming!"  echoed  the  children,  dropping  their 
toys  and  starting  up  as  though  he  must  be  about  to 
enter. 

"Papa  is  coming,"  cried  the  smaller  ones,  dancing  to 
the  words. 

"Papa  id  tummin,"  echoed  the  youngest  Kennedy 
toddler. 

"He's  not  your  papa,  he's  my  papa,  Janie,"  said  little 
Harry  Beckett,  in  a  serious,  explanatory  tone. 

"He  id  my  papa,  idn't  he,  Aunt  Kate?"  protested 
Janie. 

"He  will  bring  Janie  something,  I  am  sure,"  answered 
Kate,  diplomatically. 

And  thus,  with  prattle  of  children  and  joy  and  expec- 
tation Kate's  morning  in  the  big,  red  curtained,  comfort- 
able room  passed  slowly  away. 

During  the  afternoon  the  temperature  fell  rapidly,  the 
flakes  of  snow  became  fine  particles,  a  stronger  wind  blew, 
and  the  river  began  to  dash  up  and  freeze  against  the 
wharf.  At  three  o'clock  John  Kennedy  crossed  over 
from  his  store  to  report  that  the  ferryman  had  refused  to 
cross. 

"  How  can  George  get  over,  then?  "  asked  Kate,  almost 
crying. 

"  Sol  White  will  send  him  across  on  his  big  boat,"  an- 
swered John.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Kate,  we  shall  see  him 
on  time." 

When  Beckett,  after  a  cold  drive  of  five  miles  from  the 
railway  village,  reached  the  river  opposite  Kennedy's 
house,  to  find  the  ferry  had  stopped  for  the  day,  he  went 
straight  to  Sol  White's  "  hotel." 

"Hello,  White!"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  put  me 
across." 

"  By  Golly,"  said  Solomon,  coming  forward  to  shake 
hands,  "  we  ha'n't  got  no  boat." 
"  Where's  the  big  red  one?  " 

"  Stole.    Some  fellow  run  off  with  her  night  before  last. 

If  ever  I  catch  him  " 

"  Give  me  the  skiff,  then." 

"  Tom's  got  the  skiff  across  the  river.  He  won't  be  back 
till  night,  may  be." 

"  I  must  get  across  somehow,"  protested  Beckett. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you're  goin'  to  do  it  unless  you  swim, 
boss.  By  golly,  I  mind  well  when  you  done  that,  too, 
once.  But  it  wasn't  quite  this  kind  of  a  day.  Say!  I 
have  got  a  canoe  though — basswood — a  daisy.  She's  un- 
der the  back  shed.  Pooty  heavy  kind  of  weather  for  a 
canoe,  though,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Beckett?  " 

'•'  Safe  enough.  I've  been  out  in  canoes  far  worse  days. 
Let  me  see  her;  is  she  a  good  one?  " 

"  Best  canoe  I  ever  seen,"  responded  Sol,  who  never 
owned  to  owning  any  thing  not  better  than  any  thing  else 
of  its  kind. 

She  was  indeed  a  pretty  craft — long,  deep,  strong, 
light,  graceful,  and  sea-worthy  for  a  practiced  man. 

"  There's  not  many  would  like  to  try  that  water  in  her," 
said  Sol,  dubiously,  as  they  carried  her  down  to  the  shore. 
"Nor  there's  not  many  I'd  leave  have  her,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents." 

Beckett  started  and  looked  with  a  new  inquiry  out  to 
where  the  lashing  waters  gloomed  away  to  concealment 
by  the  swift  snow.   Accident ! 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  vainly 
planned!  No  one  could  possibly  suspect  him  should  he 
never  reach  the  other  shore,  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  across 
that  darkling  river ! 

But  oh!  to  leave  Kate  and  the  children.  Oh!  to  give 
up  the  meeting  when  so  near,  for  which  he  had  been  liv- 
ing all  that  night  and  day ! 

Sol  misconstrued  his  hesitation. 

"There's  nothing  for  you  to  be  afraid  of,  Mr.  Beckett," 
said  he,  encouragingly.  "1  know  v/hat  you  can  do  in  a 
canoe.  By  gosh !  do  you  mind  the  day  of  the  big  storm 
when  you  would  go  across  to  see  the  missis?  She  was 
Miss  Kennedy  then.  My !  how  the  wind  did  come 
roarin'  up  the  river;  this  ain't  a  patch  on  it  nohow!" 

Then  Beckett  pushed  off.  Solomon  watched  till  the 
man  and  boat  became  an  indistinct,  gloomy  blotch 
through  the  snow.  Then  getting  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
he  cried : 

"Mr.  Beckett!" 

"What  is  it,"  came  the  answer,  clear  and  sharp. 

"I'm  afeared  you'll  get  lost.  I  guess  I  had  better  blow 
the  horn  every  now  and  then  to  guide  you." 

"Thank  you,  Sol,"  cried  George,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  "twenty  minutes  will  belong  enough." 

As  he  spoke  the  canoe  was  still  jumping  in  the  short 
chopping  waves  of  the  shore  eddy.  Next  moment  Sol 
lost  sight  of  it,  and,  raising  the  straight  tin  horn  to  his 
lips,  blew  a  long  note.   When  he  ceased,  the  impression 


of  descending  stillness  about  and  behind  him  became  al- 
most painful,  accentuated  as  it  was  by  the  whelm  and 
surge  of  the  river  before. 

"How  are  you  making  out,  sir?"  he  cried,  loudly.  But 
no  answer  came.    Again  he  raised  the  horn  to  his  lips. 

At  that  moment  the  canoe  was  wallowing  diagonally 
across  long  swells  in  the  main  channel,  whose  bubbling 
and  foaming  crests  now  and  again  flew  off  in  drenching 
spray.  George,  laying  down  his  paddle,  placed  his  hands 
on  the  gunwales  and  fell  a-thinking,  while  the  canoe,  fall- 
ing off  a  few  points,  drifted  easily  with  the  rollers. 

"He  was  kind  of  curious  like,"  said  Solomon,  entering 
his  bar  half  an  hour  afterward.  "Whiter'n  ever  I  saw  him 
afore ;  looked  set  and  faraway  like,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  something  as  if  he  was  a  kind  of  suffering,  too.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  side  once  or  twice  as  he  was  just 
getting  away.  Then  he  was  off.  My!  she  was  goin' 
proud  and  easy !  I  stood  on  the  shore  till  now  blowing 
the  horn  to  guide  him." 

"I  reckon  he  got  acrost,"  ventured  the  solitary  loafer 
at  the  bar. 

"Acrost!"  returned  Sol,  with  scorn,  "acrost!  He'd 
a-got  acrost  if  it  ud  ha'  bin  the  Atlantic  ocean  !" 

"How  dark  it's  getting!"  said  Kate,  looking  out  toward 
the  hidden  river.  A  mysterious  hush  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion had  come  over  the  house. 

"He  ought  to  have  been  here  now,"  she  said,  tremu- 
lously. 

"Oh  no,  dear!  the  train  would  be  delayed  by  the 
storm,"  answered  Laura,  with  a  cheerful  voice  that  was 
belied  by  her  slight  shudder. 

The  children  crowded  around  their  mother  with  a 
sense  of  something  transpiring  and  requiring  explanation. 

"You  said  papa  was  coming,  mamma,"  cried  little 
Maud,  "and  he  isn't  here!" 

"Papa  is  coming,"  said  stout  Harry,  trying  to  cheer  his 
mother.  "Papa  will  soon  be  here  now,"  he  added,  with  a 
curious  imitation  of  Kate's  voice  and  manner. 

John  Kennedy  came  in  stamping  the  snow  off  and 
glancing  sidewise  at  the  women,  who  looked  at  him  with 
appeal. 

"George  will  be  along  before  a  great  while,  now,"  he 
said,  cheerily.  "They  are  tooting  for  the  ferry  on  the 
other  side.    He's  there,  waiting,  of  course." 

"But  the  ferryman  won't  go,"  said  Kate. 

"No;  but  White  will  send  George  over  when  he  finds 
the  sulky  chap  won't  budge.  Don't  be  a  bit  alarmed, 
Kate." 

But  soon  after  John  went  out  again  he  began  to  look 
anxious.  He  came  across  White's  man  Tom,  who  had 
the  skiff,  and  from  him  learned  of  the  theft  of  Sol's  big 
boat. 

"There  ain't  a  thing  around  the  place  except  a  bass- 
wood  canoe,"  Tom  said;  and  Kennedy  instantly  thought 
of  Beckett's  disposition  to  make  light  of  any  risks  on 
water.  Still  the  horn  sounded  at  intervals  from  the  other 
shore,  sometimes  very  faintly,  because  of  the  rising  blast. 

"The  boss  is  on  the  toot  a  good  deal,"  observed  Tom. 
"Just  amusing  himself,  I  guess,  unless  he's  trying  to  show 
somebody  the  way  across." 

"By  thunder!"  cried  Kennedy,  "that's  just  what  he  is 
doing,  I'll  bet.  Mr.  Beckett's  got  the  canoe — it's  just 
like  him." 

"Most  likely,"  answered  Tom ;  "he'd  never  keep  that 
up  for  the  ferryman ;  he  knows  the  sulky  brute  too  well. 
'Tain't  like  a  call,  anyhow.  Listen!" 

There  was  a  long  note;  and  still  they  listened — but 
vainly  now.  Nothing  came  to  their  ears  except  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  lash  of  the  water.  They  stood  strain- 
ing their  ears  for  another  note,  looking  anxiously  at  each 
other. 

"He's  give  it  up,"  said  Tom;  "thinks  Mr.  Beckett's 
landed." 

"Come  with  me!"  cried  Kennedy.    "Where's  your 
skiff?" 
"Above  the  wharf,  sir." 

"I'll  go  across  with  it  and  fetch  Mr.  Beckett,"  said 
John.    "He's  likely  at  White's  place  yet." 

Passing  his  house,  Kennedy  looked  into  the  window. 
Kate  was  clinging  to  Laura  and  the  children  were  crying 
from  sympathy  with  their  mother's  fear. 

"Blow  the  horn  every  half  minute,"  cried  John,  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  snow. 

"Mr.  Beckett!"  cried  White,  as  Kennedy  spoke  on  en- 
tering the  bar-room.  What!  ha'n't  he  landed?  He  went 
across  more'n  half  an  hour  ago?" 

"What  in?" 

"The  canoe.    She's  as  safe  " 

But  Kennedy  did  not  wait  for  the  eulogy  on  the  canoe. 
Hurrying  away  to  the  skiff  again,  he  rowed  out  on  the 
river.  The  return  journey  was  difficult.  Fiercely  the 
wind  opposed  him  and  swiftly  ran  the  brown  stream.  As 
he  forced  the  boat  through  the  waves  they  dashed  in 
lumps  over  her  bow  and  drenched  him  to  the  skin. 
Fully  realizing  now  the  difficulties  against  which  Beckett 
had  contended,  he  tried  to  assure  himself  that  George  had 
been  blown  down  stream  and  would  land  in  safety.  De- 
bating this  he  took  no  note  of  direction,  till  suddenly  he 
became  aware  that  he  had  not  heard  the  horn  for  some 
minutes.    He  stopped  rowing  to  listen.   In  the  air  was 


no  sound  except  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  clash  of  the 
waves,  and  the  thump  against  his  bow.  He  could  not 
see  five  yards  into  the  snowy  gloom,  and  concluded  that 
he  had  drifted  far  down  the  river. 

Bailing  the  skiff,  he  took  to  the  oars  again,  guiding  him- 
self by  wind  and  wave.  So  little  headway  did  he  seem 
to  be  making  that  he  reckoned  on  being  blown  down  to 
the  wide,  lake-like  reach  below,  where  a  furious  sea 
must  be  leaping. 

"Not  a  doubt  Beckett  has  been  forced  down  there," 
he  thought,  "and  a  canoe  can't  live  to-day  in  that  water." 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  his  bow  struck,  and,  turning,  he 
saw  that  he  had  crashed  into  the  rocks  on  his  own  shore, 
a  mile  below  his  home.  He  drew  up  the  damaged  skiff 
and  hurried  toward  Kate. 

Thrice  he  stopped  to  think,  trying  to  find  some  way  of 
giving  hope  to  his  sister,  to  George's  wife — or,  widow. 
Which?  Hut  the  concoction  of  a  plausible  story  was  be- 
yond him.  The  task  before  him  oppressed  him  dreadfully. 

"It  will  kill  her,"  he  muttered;  "it  will  certainly  kill 
her." 

Outside  his  gate  he  stood  trying  to  get  some  control  of 
his  features,  that  he  might  not  horrify  her  on  entering. 
There  was  no  sign  of  movement  in  the  house — not  a  voice 
to  be  heard,  not  a  shadow  on  the  drawn  curtains  of  the 
sitting-room  window. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  own  wife  cry  out  in  the  hall  as 
the  front  door  was  thrown  open.  Through  the  driving 
snow  that  the  flood  of  lamplight  made  visible  John  could 
see  a  group  of  figures  indistinctly. 

"Never  fear,  Laura.  I'll  find  John,"  said  a  hearty, 
encouraging  voice. 

"Beckett,  by  jingo!"  was  John's  sole  remark  as  he  went 
forward. 

"We  thought  you  were  lost,"  cried  Laura,  clinging 
round  her  snowy  husband. 

"What  became  of  you?"  asked  John. 

"Why,  I  got  along  pretty  well.  Been  here  since  about 
ten  minutes  after  you  left.  But  I  did  drift  about  a  little 
after  Sol  White  stopped  tooting.  Then  I  heard  Tom's 
horn  and  went  to  it." 

With  the  children  about  his  knees  and  his  wife  smiling 
at  him,  poor  Beckett's  nightmare  departed  and  his  nerve 
broke  down.  Before  morning  he  had  told  Kate  of  the 
doctor's  verdict.  She  shuddered  and  clung  to  him  and 
cried,  then  rose  up  with  fine  incredulity. 

"It's  a  wicked  story!"  cried  she.  "That  horrid  old 
Philpotts!  I  have  never  believed  in  him  since  he  wanted 
to  give  Maud  calomel.  You  haven't  any  thing  wrong 
with  your  heart,  I'm  sure.    He's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  too." 

"But  the  pain,  tlear,"  objected  George,  glad  of  disbe- 
lief though  not  convinced  of  her  logic. 

"Oh  !  I  know.  Too  much  smoking!  You  had  a  queer 
feeling  once  before  from  smoking  too  much,  when  I  was 
away." 

Then  she  broke  down  and  cried  again.  Now  the  re- 
markable thing  is,  that  Kate's  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
the  great  physician  of  the  city  to  whom  she  marched  her 
husband  on  the  following  day. 

"There  is  some  functional  derangement,"  he  said,  "but 
nothing  really  serious;  not  at  all  incurable.  Stop  smok- 
ing, and  don't  bother  about  your  heart  unless  you  wish  to 
have  trouble  with  it.  Come  and  see  me  once  a  fortnight 
for  a  few  months.  As  for  Philpotts,  well,  he  is  getting 
old — perhaps  something  more." 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


The  question  "Is  it  Wrong  to  License?"  is  freely  dis- 
cussed by  the  Chrisiia?i  Union.  This  is  a  question  which 
is  raised  rather  by  temperance  men  than  by  the  liquor 
dealers.  Nothing  would  suit  the  rumseller  better  than 
free  trade  in  liquor.  License  laws,  which  some  temper- 
ance advocates  insist  upon  regarding  as  wrongful  permis- 
sions, are  nevertheless  essentially  restrictive.  As  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  and  as  the  Christian  Union  truly  says, 
"  such  a  system  does  not  indorse,  it  stigmatizes  the  traffic. 
Whether  it  goes  far  enough  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion ; 
but  it  goes  in  the  direction  of  disapproval  and  restraint, 
not  in  the  direction  of  approbation  and  enlargement." — 
Christian  Register. 

It  does  begin  to  look  as  if  General  Crook  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  promised  the  capture  of  the  Apaches 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period.  In  the  clear  light  of 
Lieutenant  Maus's  report,  and  the  misery  and  destitution 
which  he  describes  the  marauders  to  be  in,  is  a  very  pal- 
pable and  decisive  justification  of  General  Crook's  tactics. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  campaign  against  the  hos- 
tiles  was  slow  and  tedious.  It  could  not,  considering  the 
character  of  the  country,  be  otherwise.  The  plans  of  the 
General,  however,  appear  to  be  now  in  process  of  com- 
plete vindication,  and  we  may  expect  him  to  realize  a 
thorough  triumph  very  soon.— San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Secretary  Manning  has  been  ranked  as  the  most  demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Cabinet,  next  to  Mr.  Garland,  in 
his  social  habits  and  ambition.  But  a  capable,  ambitious 
and  well-to-do  wife  often  makes  a  great  difference  in  a 
man's  life  in  this  respect.  The  elegant  dinner  party  given 
by  the  Secretary  last  night  was  ahead  of  any  thing  seen 
under  the  Arthur  regime,  outside  the  White  House.  And 
the  cards  for  the  guests  were  decorated  with  Mr.  Man- 
ning's "crest  and  coat  of  arms,"  Latin  motto  and  all. 
Where  is  the  "homespun  and  cowhide"  coming  in,  un- 
der this  Administration? — Boston  Record,  fanuary  27th. 

Germany,  like  Oliver  Twist,  wants  Samoa. — New  York 
Times. 
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IN  WINTER. 


The  summer  comes  and  the  summer  goes; 
Wild  flowers  are  fringing  the  dusty  lanes, 
The  swallows  go  darting  through  fragrant  rains, 

Then  all  of  a  sudden — it  snows. 

Pear  heart,  our  lives  so  happily  flow, 
So  lightly  we  heed  the  flying  hours, 
We  only  know  winter  is  gone — by  the  flowers. 

We  only  know  winter  is  come — by  the  snow. 

T.  B.  Aldriek. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  February  i,  1886. 

The  Water-color  Society  and  the  Etching  Club  opened 
their  annual  allied  exhibition  with  the  usual  glorified 
bohemian  festivities,  last  Friday  evening.  There  was 
lunch  and  punch  in  one  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, beer  on  draught  in  the  usual  draughty  little  passage- 
way, and  cigars  and  cigarettes  everywhere.  The  mixed 
mob  of  connoisseurs  and  critics,  painters  and  poets,  dan- 
dies and  dawdlers,  circulated  and  chatted  their  three 
hours  away,  with  the  same  casual  and  impartial  attention 
to  the  pictures  and  the  eatables.  The  ladies  were  only 
represented  on  the  walls,  but  they  were  there  in  the  cus- 
tomary profusion,  in  several  cases  of  the  size  of  life  and 
in  many  nearly  as  natural.  The  discreet  hospitalities  of 
the  Academy  terminated  before  midnight,  but  far  into 
the  small  hours  roisterers  whose  clothes  were  not  exactly 
fashionable  but  whose  airs  were  those  of  millionaires 
drifted  out  of  the  adjacent  beer  shops  and  lingered  at  the 
corners  to  riddle  their  foemen's  exhibits  with  the  hottest 
of  studio  hot  shot.  On  Saturday  occurred  the  regular  pri- 
vate view,  and  in  spite  of  a  perfectly  satanic  snow-storm 
and  streets  afloat  with  slush,  the  galleries  were  packed 
with  members  of  the  sex  which  the  artist  loves  most  to 
glorify.  It  was  a  graceful  tribute  to  their  artistic  devotion. 
I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  art  is  becoming  more  fash- 
ionable with  us  than  ever.  So  much  the  better  for  art. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  sign  in  this  connection,  by  the  way,  that 
a  picture  by  E.  A.  Abbey  the  illustrator — an  excellent 
work,  called  "The  Old  Song"— was  sold  on  Friday  even- 
ing for  three  thousand  dollars,  the  highest  price  yet  paid 
for  a  water-color  by  an  American  artist. 

A  person  whose  absence  from  any  private  view  at  the 
Academy  of  Design  would  leave  a  gap  there  is  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  The  slight  figure,  the  keen, 
bright-eyed  face,  and  trim,  gray-dusted  whiskers  of  the 
poet,  essayist  and  financier,  have  become  as  much  a  part 
of  an  Academy  display  as  the  pictures  of  those  academi- 
cians who  seem  to  have  acquired  the  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  patriarchal  prim- 
itiveness  of  rudimentary  art.  Mr.  Stedman  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  artistic  sympathies  which  make  the  poet 
twin  brother  to  the  painter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  and  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
artists  who  are  so  numerously  represented  there.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  gentle  and  dreamy  sensibility  of  the  se- 
cluded world  of  art  in  his  character— indeed,  his  manner 
has  so  little  of  the  robust  and  self-assertive  quality  essen- 
tial to  a  fighting-man  in  the  battle  of  business  here — 
that  I  never  meet  him  but  I  find  myself  wondering  how 
he  ever  got  into  Wall  street,  and  how  it  is  that  being 
there  the  wolves  have  not  picked  his  bones  long  ago. 
Perhaps  the  wolves  have  a  weakness  for  poetry,  and  have 
surrendered  their  original  savagery  to  Mr.  Stedman's 
chaste  and  delicate  muse. 

Writing  of  one  poet  reminds  me  of  another,  though  I 
am  afraid  you  may  find  the  transition  an  abrupt  one. 
I  encountered  Joaquin  Miller  the  other  day,  on  the  street. 
He  was  furious  over  the  scandal  with  which  his  daugh- 
ter had  involved  him;  and  from  all  I  know  of  the 
merits  of  the  matter,  justly  so.  Sublime  an  egotist  as  he 
is,  Miller  has  never  borne  the  reputation  of  being  a  nig- 
gard. He  might  certainly  be  better  off  to-day  than  he  is 
had  he  exercised  any  of  the  arts  of  the  practical  econo- 
mist while  his  harvest  was  ripe.  Now  he  is  living  on  a 
scanty  aftermath,  and  still  I  do  not  hear  him  called  a 
mean  man.  I  happen  to  have  met  his  daughter  some 
year  or  so  ago  in  the  office  of  a  local  dramatic  weekly. 
She  struck  me,  in  guise  and  manner,  as  an  extremely  and 
unpleasantly  loud  young  woman.  She  certainly  did  her 
best  to  create  an  effect,  after  a  fashion  only  women  of 
the  theater,  and  of  the  lower  theater  at  that,  would 
adopt.  She  made  some  accusations  of  an  especially 
ludicrous  nature  against  her  husband,  young  Mackaye, 
who  is,  by  the  by,  a  forlorn  cheap  edition  of  his  father; 
and  altogether  she  did  not  carry  any  very  poignant  sug- 
gestion of  injured  innocence  about  her  then.  She  made 
a  bold  bid  for  notoriety  through  the  reporters  here,  and 
got  so  far  as  to  receive  an  offer  from  a  dime  museum  and 
get  a  cheap  engagement  for  herself  and  the  individual  who 
went  through  the  mockery  of  marriage  with  her.  Poor 
Miller!  mismated  with  Minnie  Myrtle,  he  has  evidently 
found  more  of  her  blood  than  his  own  in  their  offspring, 
and  the  crown  of  marital  thorns  he  laid  off  a  few  years 
ago  has  been  picked  up  and  imposed  on  him  again  by  the 
perverse  spirit  of  the  hand  that  wove  it  for  him. 

The  other  afternoon  there  flitted  by  me,  in  the  mizzling 
rain,  what  might  have  been  the  ghost  of  Samuel  Budd — 
"Budd  the  broker,"  whom  the  Poodle  Dog  knew  so  well 
before  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  pan  in  which  your 


mining  financiers  had  taken  to  washing  stock  certificates 
instead  of  pay  dirt.  I  heard  of  Budd's  collapse  some 
years  after  I  left  California,  and  met  him  afterward  at  a 
concert  hall  up  town  one  evening.  He  said  he  had  come 
across  the  continent  to  commence  life  over  again,  and 
gave  me  the  address  of  a  broker's  office  where  he  made 
his  headquarters.  This  was  while  silver  stocks  were  not 
quite  waste  paper  on  this  market.  I  fell  in  with  him  a 
few  times  afterward,  and  then  lost  him.  Whether  it 
was  his  real  ghost  my  fancy  conjured  up  in  the  crowd  or 
his  real  self  I  am  still  puzzling  at. 

The  last  French  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  resi- 
dent friend  in  Paris  which  held  a  startling  paragraph.  It 
ran  to  the  effect  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  on  the  verge  of 
lunacy,  if  she  has  not  really  crossed  it.  The  writer  is  an 
extremely  practical  and  conscientious  man,  an  acute  ob- 
server, a  personal  acquaintance  of  everybody  in  public  life 
in  the  city  he  has  made  his  home,  and  altogether  a  reliable 
correspondent.  His  statement  condenses  itself  into  the 
fact  that  Mme.  Bernhardt's  recent  indispositions  have 
all  been  more  of  a  mental  than  physical  character,  and 
that  her  conduct  about  the  theater  is  constantly  growing 
more  perceptibly  eccentric.  The  audiences  are  now 
commencing  to  complain,  heavers.  In  purely  accidental 
support  of  his  statements,  I  find  a  paragraph  in  a  Paris 
letter  to  a  Philadelphia  paper,  saying  that  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt has  developed  a  bad  habit  of  "guying"  her  fellow- 
performers  on  the  stage — making  faces  at  them,  giggling, 
and  otherwise  amusing  herself  at  their  expense,  when 
she  has  nothing  to  say  or  do  for  herself.  Putting  this  and 
that  together,  I  experience  no  hesitation  in  accepting  my 
friend's  story  without  many  grains  of  salt.  It  will  not  sur- 
prise me  to  find  it  verified  soon. 

The  fashionable  rage  for  amateur  theatricals  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  company  among  the  most  prominent 
of  our  pecunious  players  at  play-acting  for  the  erection 
of  a  theater  for  themselves.  It  will  probably  be  put  up 
close  to  the  Lyceum,  whose  original  plan  was  for  an 
amateur  house,  and  whose  conversion  into  a  purely  pro- 
fessional one  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  our  dramatic 
dilettanti.  The  head  of  the  new  movement  is  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter,  '.he  wife  of  one  of  the  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers,  of  Wall  street.  She  is  a  New  Orleans  woman, 
young  and  pretty,  with  a  naive  and  graceful  stage  pres- 
ence, and  considerable  talent.  She  has  for  some  time 
cherished  an  ambition  to  emulate  Mrs.  Langtry  by  a 
debut  on  the  professional  stage,  and  I  have  a  shrewd  idea 
that  the  new  theater  scheme  is  intended  to  help  her  in 
that  direction.  She  will  do  well  as  an  amateur,  thanks 
to  her  extended  social  connections.  As  a  real  actress 
she  is  not  likely  to  invest  in  as  many  mortgages  in  New 
York  as  Mrs.  Langtry  has. 

Apropos  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  it  is  now  said  that  prepara- 
tions for  a  divorce  from  Mr.  Langtry  are  being  quietly 
made,  and  that  she  is  to  change  her  name  to  one  which 
begins  with  a  G.  Her  investments  in  New  York  prop- 
erty are  held  to  be  significant  of  an  intention  to  claim 
residence  here,  and  to  sue  for  a  severance  of  the  bond 
which  links  her  to  Mr.  Langtry,  on  the  ground  of  aban- 
donment and  the  usual  statutory  offense.  The  chief  of 
her  New  York  houses  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Ayer, 
a  lady  with  quite  an  interesting  history.  She  was  once 
wealthy,  and  at  the  time  had  large  dealings  with  a  local 
fashionable  bric-a-brac  and  curio  house.  When  she  lost 
her  fortune  she  obtained  a  place  in  this  house  as  sales- 
woman. Her  shrewdness  and  success  in  this  line  in- 
spired the  house  with  confidence  in  her,  and  when  she 
set  up  in  business  as  a  purchasing  agent  and  general  out- 
fitter for  wealthy  people  who  wanted  to  be  splendid  and 
did  not  know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it,  this  house  sup- 
plied her  with  its  backing.  She  furnished  Mrs.  Langtry's 
house  for  her,  and  since  the  latter's  departure  has  occu- 
pied it.  She  conducts  a  very  extensive  business,  attend- 
ing to  the  neglected  good  taste  of  people  of  means  just  as 
some  other  clever  women  attend  to  their  neglected  edu- 
cations. 

Accident  makes  curious  suggestions  to  you  sometimes. 
Looking  out  of  an  office  window  on  Spring  street  near 
Mercer,  during  the  snow-storm  of  last  Saturday,  my  eye 
caught  a  sign  which  bore  a  familiar  name.  It  was  on  a 
little,  old  frame  corner-house,  whose  drab  coat  has  been 
dinged  by  the  storms  of  half  a  generation.  A  liquor  sa- 
loon of  the  most  unostentatious  character  occupies  the 
first  floor.  If  you  go  up  a  rickety  wooden  step  in  the  rear 
and  climb  a  creaking  old  wooden  staircase,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  establishment  of  Jarboe  Brothers,  tip 
printers,  by  their  sign  outside ;  and  when  you  encounter 
the  Jarboe  brothers  you  meet  the  father  and  uncle  re- 
spectively of  one  of  the  jolliest  and  most  vivacious  of 
comic  opera  stars.  Jarboe  p'ere  is  a  nervous  little  man 
whose  hair  was  black  once,  and  who  wears  the  swarthy 
complexion  of  a  Spaniard.  He  or  his  father,  I  believe, 
came  from  the  south  of  France.  He  told  me  one  day 
how  his  daughter  came  by  her  curious  baptismal  name. 
His  own  name  is  Vernon,  and  after  several  disputes  with 
his  wife  as  to  what  the  baby  should  be  called,  they  set- 
tled it  by  unsexing  his  initial  name  with  the  concluding 
"a,"  which  makes  the  feminine  in  French.  When  she 
went  on  the  stage  she  made  a  slight  change  in  the  spelling 
of  her  family  name,  because  it  looked  better  on  the  bills, 
and  so  we  have  her  to-day  as  Vernona  Jarbeau. 

Alfred  Trumble. 


THE  REAPER  COMETH. 


One  soweth;  unaware 
Cometh  a  reaper  stealthily  while  he  dreams, 
Bindeth  the  golden  sheaf,  and  in  his  bosom. 
As  'twere  between  the  dew-lall  and  the  dawn, 
Bears  it  away.  Jean  Ingelow. 

AN  INVITATION  DECLINED. 

HUDSON,  Wisconsin,  lanuary  19,  1886. 

Dear  Friend  :  I  have  just  received  your  kind  and  cor- 
dial invitation  to  come  to  Washington  and  spend  several 
weeks  there  among  the  eminent  men  of  our  proud  land. 
I  would  be  glad  to  go  as  you  suggest,  but  I  can  not  do  so 
at  this  time.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  mingling  with  the 
giddy  whirl  of  good  society.  I  hope  you  will  not  feel 
that  my  reason  for  declining  your  invitation  is  that  I  feel 
myself  above  that  society.  I  assure  you  I  do  not.  Noth- 
ing pleases  me  better  than  to  dress  up  and  mingle  among 
my  fellow-man,  with  a  sprinkling  here  and  there  of  the 
other  sex.  It  is  true  that  the  most  profitable  study  for 
mankind  is  man,  but  we  should  not  overlook  woman. 
Woman  is  now  seeking  to  be  emancipated.  Let  us  put 
our  great,  strong  arms  around  her,  and  emancipate  ner. 
Even  if  w;e  can  not  emancipate  but  one,  weshall  not  have 
lived  entirely  for  naught. 

I  am  told  by  those  upon  whom  I  can  rely  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  attractive  young  women  throughout  our  joy- 
ous land  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
yet  who  have  never  been  emancipated.  I  met  a  woman 
on  the  cars  last  week  who  is  lecturing  on  this  subject,  and 
she  told  me  all  about  it.  Now,  the  question  at  once  pre- 
sents itself,  how  shall  we  emancipate  woman  unless  we  go 
where  she  is?  We  must  go  right  into  society  and  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  never  let  go  of  her  hand  till  she  is 
properly  emancipated.  Not  only  must  she  be  emanci- 
pated, but  she  must  be  emancipated  from  her  present 
thralldom.  Thralldom  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  break  out 
in  any  community,  and  those  who  are  now  in  perfect 
health  may  pine  away  in  a  short  time  and  flicker. 

My  course  while  mingling  in  society's  mad  whirl  is  to 
first  open  the  conversation  with  a  young  lady  by  leading 
her  away  to  the  conservatory,  where  I  ask  her  if  she  has 
ever  been  the  victim  of  thralldom,  and  whether  or  not 
she  has  ever  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  tyrant 
man.  I  then  time  tier  pulse  for  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to 
strike  a  good  average.  The  emancipation  of  woman  is 
destined  at  some  day  to  become  one  of  our  leading  in- 
dustries. 

You  also  ask  me  to  kindly  lead  the  german  while  there. 
I  would  cheerfully  do  so,  but  owing  to  the  wobbly  eccen- 
tricity of  my  cyclone  leg  it  would  be  a  sort  of  broken  ger- 
man. But  I  could  sit  near  by  and  watch  the  game  with  a 
furtive  glance,  and  fan  the  young  ladies  between  the  acts, 
and  converse  with  them  in  low,  earnest,  passionate  tones. 
I  like  to  converse  with  people  in  whom  I  take  an  interest. 
I  was  conversing  with  a  young  lady  one  evening  at  a  re- 
cherche ball  in  my  far-away  home  in  the  free  and  unfet- 
tered West — a  very  brilliant  affair,  1  remember,  under  the 
auspices  of  Hose  Company  No.  2.  I  was  talking  in  a 
loud  and  earnest  way  to  this  liquid-eyed  creature,  a  little 
louder  than  usual,  because  the  music  was  rather  forte 
just  there,  and  the  base  viol  virtuoso  was  bearing  on  rather 
hard  at  that  moment.  The  music  ceased  with  a  sudden 
snort,  and  so  did  my  wife,  who  was  just  waltzing  past  us. 
If  I  had  ceased  to  converse  at  the  same  time  that  the  mu- 
sic shut  off  all  might  have  been  well,  but  I  did  not. 

Your  remark  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  this  winter  is  ill-timed. 

There  have  been  times  when  it  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  visit  Washington ;  but  I  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Cleveland,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  know  that  if  I  were 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  visit,  even  for  a  few  days, 
he  would  reproach  me  and  throw  it  up  to  me.  It  is  true 
that  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  vote  for  him,  but  still  I 
would  hate  to  go  to  a  man's  house  and  eat  his  popcorn  and 
use  his  smoking  tobacco  after  I  had  voted  against  him 
and  talked  about  him  as  I  have  about  Cleveland. 

No,  I  can't  be  a  hypocrite.  I  am  right  out,  open  and 
above  board.  If  I  talk  about  a  man  behind  his  back,  I 
won't  go  and  gorge  myself  with  his  victuals.  I  was  as- 
sured by  parties  in  whom  I  felt  perfect  confidence  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  "  moral  leper,"  and  relying  on  such 
assurances  from  men  in  whom  I  felt  that  I  could  trust, 
and  not  being  at  that  time  where  I  could  ask  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  person  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  moral  leper 
as  aforesaid,  I  assisted  in  spreading  the  report  that  he  had 
been  exposed  to  moral  leprosy,  and  as  near  as  I  could 
learn  he  was  liable  to  come  down  with  it  at  any  time. 

So  that  even  if  1  go  to  Washington  I  shall  put  up  at  a 
hotel,  and  pay  my  bills  just  as  any  other  American  citizen 
would.  I  know  how  it  is  with  Mr.  Cleveland  at  this  time. 
When  the  Legislature  is  in  session  there  people  come  in 
from  around  Buffalo  with  their  butter  and  eggs  to  sell,  and 
stay  over  night  with  the  President.  But  they  should  not 
ride  a  free  horse  to  death.  I  may  not  be  well  educated, 
but  I  am  high  strung  till  you  can't  rest.  Groceries  are 
just  as  high  in  Washington  as  they  are  in  Philadelphia. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  glean  from  the  foregoing  that  I 
have  lost  my  interest  in  national  affairs.  God  forbid. 
Though  not  in  the  political  arena  myself,  my  sympathies 
are  with  those  who  are.  I  am  willing  to  assist  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  in  the  political  arena  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  precarious  livelihood  thereby.  I  was  once  an  offi- 
cial under  the  Federal  government  myself,  as  the  curious 
student  of  national  affairs  may  learn  if  he  will  go  to  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  to 
see  my  voucher  for  nine  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents, 
covering  salary  as  United  States  Commissioner  for  the 
Second  Judical  District  of  Wyoming,  for  the  year  1882.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  a  vile  contemporary  characterized 
me  as  "a  corrupt  and  venial  Federal  official  who  had 
f  :tened  upon  the  hard-wrung  taxes  of  my  fellow-citizens 
and  gorged  myself  for  years  at  the  public  crib."  This 
was  unjust.  I  was  not  corrupt.  I  was  not  venial.  I  was 
only  hungry!   Yours,  as  here2.4,  Bill  Nye. 

Boston  Globe. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


How  Ihe  Ocean  Bottoin  is  Lislitecl. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  noticeable  in  dredging 
is  the  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colors  in  the  deep- 
sea  animals.  There  are  bright-red  sea-anemones,  deep- 
purple  sea-pens,  delicate  pink  corals,  pure  white  sea- 
cucumbers,  and  dull-black  fishes,  all  mixed  up  in  a  mass 
of  bluish-gray  mud.  A  few  of  the  animals  are  blind,  but 
most  of  them  have  very  well  developed  eyes.  In  depths 
of  over  one  thousand  fathoms  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  the  faintest  gleam  of  sunlight  to  penetrate.  It  must  be 
darker  on  the  ocean  bottom  in  two  thousand  fathoms  than 
the  darkest  starless  night,  that  is,  if  nothing  but  sunlight 
were  to  be  depended  upon.  If  it  was  as  dark  as  that, 
neither  eyes  nor  colors  would  be  of  any  use.  Nature  does 
not  support  useless  organs,  and  when  an  organ  is  no  longer 
needed  it  is  dropped.  The  fish  of  Mammoth  Cave,  no 
longer  needing  eyes,  have  become  blind.  Such  would  be 
the  case  in  the  deep  sea.  Another  proof  that  there  is 
light  on  the  ocean  bottom  is  the  fact  that  many  unpro- 
tected animals  assume  the  colors  of  larger  animals  on 
which  they  habitually  live.  There  is  a  brittle  star  that  is 
always  found  in  the  branches  of  a  bright-orange  bush 
coral,  and  unless  looking  at  it  very  closely  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  it.  There  is  an  object  in  this — the  star-fish 
wishes  to  conceal  itself ;  but  if  the  ocean  bottom  was 
totally  dark  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, for  the  darkness  alone  would  be  sufficient. 

One  evening  the  dredge  came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  electric  light  suddenly  went  out  while  we  were  exam- 
ining its  contents.  Just  before  it  became  dark  I  had 
thrust  my  hand  in  the  mud  to  draw  out  a  rare  shell;  and 
when  I  withdrew  my  hand  it  glowed  with  phosphores- 
cence, the  mud  was  covered  with  a  phosphorescent  light, 
and  many  of  the  animals  when  touched  gave  out  a  brill- 
iant glow.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  deep-sea  eyes  and 
colors.  With  such  a  light,  both  sight  and  color  would  be 
as  useful  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  on  the  surface. 

I  believe  if  we  could  suddenly  find  ourselves  on  the 
ocean  bottom,  in  two  thousand  fathoms,  we  should  see 
brilliant  white  lights,  casting  intense  shadows,  illuminat- 
ing -the  ocean  bottom  in  an  effectual  manner.  There 
would  be  vast  tracts  of  darkness  almost  absolute,  and 
here  the  blind  forms  would  habitually  live,  having  no  use 
for  colors  or  light.  Groves  of  coral  would  shine  with 
this  intense  light,  shrimp  and  fish  would  dart  about,  spec- 
ter-like, over  an  illuminated  pathway,  each  carrying  his 
own  lamp,  and  the  whole  ground  would  be  one  glow  of 
phosphorescent  light. 

On  the  surface  many  animals  are  phosphorescent;  the 
large  schools  of  mackerel  and  menhaden  can  be  seen  for 
miles,  emitting  a  bright  light.  In  the  evening,  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  surface  is  often  aglow  with  silvery  light.  On 
such  nights  the  sailors  say  "A  storm  is  coming."  Of  the 
billions  of  embryos  and  microscopic  animals  that  fill  the 
surface  waters,  each  emits  a  little  firefly  spark,  and  all  vie 
with  each  other  to  see  which  can  excel  in  brightness. 
The  result  is  a  sheet  of  pure  white  light.  The  boat  leaves 
a  train  of  bright  light,  and  silvery  drops  fall  from  the  oar 
back  into  the  water,  sending  a  little  spray  of  light  into 
the  air,  and  spreading  out  little  ripples  of  phosphores- 
cence. Why  these  tiny  animals  emit  these  little  sparks 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  generally  said  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  nervous  excitement  or  irritation.  When  sailing  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  I  have  passed  through  schools  of  jelly- 
fish, when  the  prow  of  the  vessel  turned  up  brilliant 
waves  of  living  light,  and  the  whole  surface  for  miles 
around  was  aglow  with  phosphorescence.  In  this 
case  the  light  is  for  protection.  Animals  that  might 
be  dangerous  enemies  to  the  soft-bodied  jelly-fish 
have  learned  that  behind  that  brilliant  light  lurk  deadly 
stinging  powers,  and  they  instinctively  avoid  it.  .But 
young  and  inexperienced  fish  have  not  yet  learned  the  les- 
son; and  so,  attracted  by  curiosity,  they  approach  the 
light  and  receive  the  deadly  shock,  and  furnish  food  to 
the  well-protected  jelly-fish.  If  one  escapes(  it  never 
tries  the  experiment  again,  for  just  as  certain  as  it  comes 
near  the  jelly-fish  it  receives  a  shock  that,  if  not  fatal,  is 
strong  enough  to  inspire  it  with  terror  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  An  inoffensive  animal  has  learned  the  terror 
that  the  jelly-fish  inspires  its  enemies  with,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  same  protective  light.  This  is  pyrosoma,  the 
sea-lamp,  a  cluster  of  ascidians  that  have  no  stinging 
power  whatever,  but  which  defraud  fish  that  might  be 
dangerous  enemies  into  the  belief  that  they  are  jelly- 
fishes. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ocean  bottom  was  much 
nearer  the  surface  than  at  present,  and  when  sunlight  per- 
vaded the  entire  water.  Phosphoresence  was  then  in  use 
by  a  few  animals,  just  as  it  is  to-day,  for  protective  pow- 
ers. Gradually  the  ocean-bed  sank  and  became  darker, 
until  the  sunlight  was  no  longer  of  use  to  the  denizen*  of 
the  deep.  The  few  phosphorescent  animals  found  an- 
other use  for  their  light  than  protection.  It  became  ser- 
viceable as  a  lamp  to  illuminate  their  dark  home.  Other 
animals  saw  the  use  of  the  light,  and,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  pyrosoma,  began  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings by  becoming  phosphorescent.  There  is  some 
strange  law  of  evolution  that  allows  this  to  be  done.  An- 


imals and  plants  alike,  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  can 
assume  colors  and  forms  best  adapted  for  survival.  This 
is  illustrated  on  every  hand,  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land. 
What  the  power  is  that  allows  them  to  do  this  is  un- 
known. Be  it  Providence,  instinct,  or  unconscious 
change,  the  result  is  the  same;  it  is  done  and  is  being 
done  every  day,  nearly  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
species. — Ralph  S.  Tarr,  in  Scientific  American. 


Tin"  Query  Box. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  the  Editor  of  The  Nat- 
ural Sciences: 

Oakland,  February  7,  1886. 
I  am  a  boy  of  twelve,  ami  attend  the  Cole  school.  I  want  to 
make  a  collection  of  native  woods/and  have  got  the  saw  Mr.  Dur- 
den  advised  in  his  description.  Is  there  no  other  way  in  which 
I  can  keep  the  woods  but  only  as  cabinet  specimens  in  sections? 
I  should  like  to  make  something  of  them  that  would  be  useful,  in- 
stead of  just  putting  them  on  a  shelf  to  look  at  If  you  could 
give  me  an  idea  of  what  I  could  do,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.    Yours,  respectfully,  HARRY  ll. 

Yes,  there  are  a  variety  of  pretty  things  into  which  the 
woods  can  be  manufactured,  and  thus  do  double  service. 
If  you  are  skillful  with  your  jackknife,  whittle  out  a  set  of 
jack-straws,  and  finish  them  in  the  same  way  advised  for 
polishing  cabinet  specimens.    Many  useful  little  house- 
hold ornaments  and  utensils  may  be  made  from  the  harder 
woods,  such  as  inkstands,  pen-holders,  carving-knife  rests, 
napkin  rings,  etc.    There  is  another  beautiful  way  in 
which  they  can  be  preserved,  which  it  will  take  time  and 
patience  to  carry  out.    In  the  agricultural  department  of 
a  library  in  VVarsenstein,  near  Cassel,  Germany,  may  be 
seen  a  most  novel  collection  of  books.    At  first  glance 
they  appear  like  rough  blocks  of  wood;  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  is  found  that  each  is  a  complete  history  of 
the  particular  tree  which  it  represents.    At  the  back  of 
the  book  the  bark  has  been  removed  from  a  space  large 
enough  to  admit  the  scientific  and  the  common  name  of 
■  the  tree  as  a  title.    One  side  is  formed  from  the  split 
wood  of  the  tree,  showing  its  grain  and  natural  fracture ; 
the  other  shows  the  wood  when  worked  smooth  and  var- 
!  nished.    One  end  shows  the  grain  as  left  by  the  saw,  and 
I  the  other  the  finely  polished  wood.    On  opening  the  book 
one  finds  the  fruit,  seeds,  leaves,  and  other  products  of 
:  the  tree,  the  moss  which  usually  grows  upon  its  trunk, 
and  the  insects  which  feed  upon  the  various  parts  of  the 
I  tree.    To  all  this  is  added  a  well-printed  description  of 
;  the  habits,  usual  location,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
tree— all  forming  a  complete  history  of  each  kind  of  tim- 
ber represented,  and  in  a  form  readily  understood. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


An  anxious  inquirer  writes  to  the  New  York  Critic  to 
ask  if  it  is  proper  to  use  the  expression  "through  with" 
instead  of  "done  with,"  saying  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
expression  in  print  except  once  in  the  columns  of  the 
Critic,  although  familiar  with  its  colloquial  usuage  for 
many  years.  The  editor  replies  that  he  thinks  "through 
with"  and  "done  with"  are  both  solecisms;  and  adds  that 
while  he  should  never  hesitate  to  sav  "through  with"  he 
would  avoid  writing  it,  just  as  Paul  avoided  eating  meat 
which  had  been  offered  in  the  idol's  temple. 

The  Critic's  editor  is  not  happy  in  his  illustration.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Paul  could  eat  the  meat  at  his  private 
table,  but  must  avoid  doing  so  at  a  public  banquet.  Is  it 
not  absurd  to  argue  that  a  phrase  which  is  persistently 
used  in  the  speech  of  cultured  people  should  be  consid- 
ered improper  in  writing?  Must  not  common  usage, 
through  which  alone  a  language  is  evolved,  be  also  the 
only  criterion  by  which  the  propriety  of  the  introduction 
of  new  elements  or  novel  combinations  is  to  be  deter- 
mined? Certainly  the  Rambler  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  public  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  few  fanciful  pedants. 

This  is  a  time  when  pedantry  is  particularly  in  vogue  in 
England  as  well  as  this  country;  and  the  Rambler  is 
pleased  to  see  that  Frederic  Harrison  and  several  other 
brilliant  review  writers  have  had  the  courage  to  expose 
the  ridiculous  affectations  into  which  certain  would-be 
authorities  on  correct  English  have  fallen. 

Nearly  forty  years  since  Mr.  Grote,  the  founder  of  what 
is  called  the  Hellenic  school,  began  a  relorm  in  the  En- 
glish spelling  of  familiar  Greek  names,  and  insisted  that 
Socrates  should  be  written  Sokrates,  and  Sophocles, 
Sophokles.  This  was  a  beginning,  and  soon  arose  a 
whole  host  of  specialists  in  different  foreign  languages, 
each  of  whom  was  ready  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  rebap- 
tism  of  characters  and  scenes  whose  names  in  certain 
modified  forms  had  become  household  words  among  En- 
glish-speaking people. 

So  we  have  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Sanscrit 
scholars,  each  trying  to  represent  peculiar  sounds  from 
one  of  these  languages  by  various  combinations  of  English 
letters.  Not  only  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  the 
other,  but  the  use  of  double  vowels  and  consonants,  ac- 
cents, and  even  obsolete  letters,  are  resorted  to  by  these 
noble  reformers,  making  grotesque  compounds  entirely  un- 
intelligible to  the  general  reader,  who  would  often  be 
unable  to  recognize  a  familiar  word  in  its  new  shape. 

The  most  alarming  phase  of  this  movement  was  de- 
veloped when  Mr.  Freeman,  the  author  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  began  to  reform  the  spelling  of  English  names, 


going  back  to  the  archaic  forms  of  what  he  is  pleased 
call  "Old  English"  for  his  spelling  of  the  proper  name* 
of  his  history.  He  writes  /Elfred  instead  of  Alfred,  JEM- 
thryth  for  Elfrida,  and  Eadwcard  for  Edward.  This  ab- 
surd attempt  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words  which  have  long  since  been  modern- 
ized in  accordance  with  our  present  speech  is  very 
properly  ridiculed  by  sensible  men,  who  can  not  see  why 
our  whole  language  should  be  made  over  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  those  whose  pretension  to  superior  learning  has 
led  them  to  insist  on  what  they  call  historical  accuracy  in 
writing  names. 

The  same  school  of  writers  who  have  introduced  the 
absurd  system  of  historical  spelling  have  also  another 
pedantic  craze.  They  are  advocating  the  use  of  words 
in  their  primary  meaning,  and  deprecate  the  natural 
tendency  to  metaphorical  constructions.  We  are  always 
to  use  a  word  in  its  plain,  literal  sense,  with  no  exaggera- 
tions or  amplifications.  For  example,  we  are  not  to  say 
that  war,  pestilence,  or  famine  has  decimated  a  nation. 
We  are  not  to  use  the  word  decimate  unless  literally  one 
out  often  is  taken. 

One  may  well  tremble  to  think  what  the  result  to  our 
literature  would  be  were  such  a  system  to  be  carried  out 
to  its  logical  sequence ;  our  language  would  soon  lose  all 
its  richness,  and  become  stiff,  hard  and  unwieldly— entirely 
unfitted  for  all  purposes  of  higher  literary  development. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  know,  however,  that  there  ;is  little 
chance  of  its  winning  much  favor  with  any  class  of  writ- 
ers. 

Akin  to  these  puritanic  affectations  is  the  tendency 
among  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  condemn  any  thing 
like  colloquial  freedom  in  writing.  With  them  every  sen- 
tence must  be  measured  by  rule,  every  word  selected 
with  the  most  rigid  nicety.  The  Rambler  can  but  think 
writing  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  be  stiff  and  unnat- 
ural. He  believes  the  chief  aim  of  the  writer  should  be 
to  express  himself  always  as  directly  and  intelligibly  as 
possible,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  words,  which  are, 
after  all,  only  the  instruments  through  which  ideas  may 
be  conveyed,  should  be  given  undue  importance.  He 
would  not  advocate  slip-shod  carelessness  of  style;  but 
he  fails  to  see  why  he  should  shrink  from  using  an  expres- 
sion which  is  plain,  direct,  and  forcible,  and,  besides, 
sanctioned  by  popular  usage,  because  some  so-called  au- 
thorities may  have  determined  that  another  form  is 
more  elegant.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  popular 
ear  invariably  chooses  the  most  euphonious  of  two  syn- 
onymous expressions,  and  the  form  which  meets  the  most 
ready  general  acceptance  is  nearly  always  the  one  which 
is  likely  to  be  formally  adopted.  The  learned,  in  all 
ages,  have  their  extravagant  conceits  and  ridiculous  af- 
fectations of  style,  which  are  as  evanescent  as  their  pecu- 
liar fashion  of  dress.  The  only  style  which  it  is  safe  to 
take  for  a  model  is  that  which  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  people. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  works  of  standard  authors 
embody  the  best  development  of  a  language;  but  do 
they  usually  do  more  than  crystallize  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  have  become  current  with  the  public? 
Authors,  to  be  sure,  have  their  share  in  introducing  new 
words  from  foreign  languages  as  well  as  coining  new  ones 
from  concordant  elements  in  their  own  ;  but  public  opin- 
ion finally  decides  whether  or  not  such  shall  be  perma- 
nently adopted.  The  changes  in  the  English  language 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  in  the  German  from 
Luther  to  Goethe,  have  been  in  direct  accord  with  the 
variations  of  popular  speech.  The  ignorant  make  blun- 
ders because  they  have  not  mastered  the  principles  of  the 
language,  and  because  their  limited  vocabulary  renders 
their  powers  of  expression  inadequate;  but  with  the  com- 
mand of  words  which  comes  from  extensive  reading 
arises  the  power  of  selecting  instinctively  the  most  felici- 
tious  word  or  phrase,  just  as  the  inflections  of  the  voice 
are  invariably  correct  in  ordinary  speech.  Naturally  the 
more  culture  the  individual  possesses  the  greater  will  be 
this  power,  unless  indeed  he  yield  to  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  pedant,  and  tries  to  invent  new  forms  of  expression 
instead  of  selecting  the  best  from  those  in  popular  use. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  standard  authors 
generally  only  crystallize  the  best  elements  of  the  com- 
mon speech. 

The  phases  of  what  Frederic  Harrison  frankly  calls  the 
pedantic  nuisance,  so  far  considered,  are  common  to  En- 
gland and  this  country;  but  there  is  another,  peculiar  to 
our  land,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  before  clos- 
ing this  article.  It  is  apparent  to  any  observer  that 
there  is  in  America  a  natural  tendency  to  flatten  the 
vowel  sounds  of  our  language  more  than  is  the  common 
practice  in  England.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality,  but  is  universal  throughout  the  country 
among  all  classes  of  people  that  speak  naturally. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  natural  tone  of  voice  of 
an  Englishman  and  an  American  which  must  make  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  common 
language  in  the  two  countries,  and  this  difference  is  bound 
to  become  more  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on- 
Therefore,  the  Rambler  can  not  believe  that  the  attempt 
to  induce  our  people  to  imitate  the  tones  and  inflections 
of  the  English  will  ever  find  much  favor  outside  the  circle 
of  Anglo-maniacs  in  New  York  and  Boston,  who  are  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  sensible  people.  J.  D.  S. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  DESERTED  GARDEN. 


Tangled  ivy  creeps  and  twines 

Wnere  once  bloomed  my  lady's  flowers, 
And  the  twisting  wild  woodbines 

Weave  o'er  all  their  clustering  bowers; 
And  the  fruit  trees  from  the  wall 

Droop  forgot  ten  and  forlorn, 
And  the  rose  trees,  thick  and  tall, 

Erom  their  trellis-work  are  torn. 
Dewy  paths — once  velvet  smooth 
Eor  the  dainty  steps  of  youth, — 
Weedy  now,  and  overgrown 
With  the  rank  grass  all  unmown. 

Here  and  there,  amid  confusion, 

Gleams  a  berry  scarlet-hued, 
And  pale  bind-weed  in  profusion 

By  the  summer  breezes  wooed, — 
Creeps  where  once  verbenas  grew. 

Or  the  myrtle,  flowered  so  fair. 

In  the  warm  and  scented  air; 
And  the  speedwell — deepest  blue — 

Shakes  its  frail  flowers  everywhere. 

So,  amid  these  paths,  all  haunted 

By  the  memory  of  old  flowers, 
Grow  these  wildwood  blooms  undaunted, 

Through  the  glowing  autumn  hours. 
Ah!  how  long  ago  it  seems 

Since  bright  faces  glowed  and  smiled 
In  this  garden  of  our  dreams, 

Now  so  desolate  and  wild  ! 
They  will  come  again  no  more, 
And  no  time  shalle'er  restore 
Golden  days  and  fairy  flowers 
To  these  wearied  hearts  of  ours. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


FIRST  LOVE,  OR  SECOND? 


BY  ANNIE  LAKE  TOWNSEND. 


"  Lizzie  Gregory  is  going  to  be  married." 
"The  deuce  she  is!    'Against  whom?'  as  Murger 
says. " 

"  To  a  doctor  of  medicine,  full  of  blessed  conditions, 
the  world  says— wont  to  be  censorious  on  such  occa- 
sions." 

"  Alas  for  the  bloom  on  the  grape,  for  the  dust  on  the 
butterfly's  wing ! " 

"  Why,  isn't  the  doctor  going  to  get  the  equivalent  of 
those  in  sentiment?" 

"  Well,  he  isn't." 

"Does  any  man  when  he  marries?  And  does  any 
man  care  that  he  doesn't?  " 

"  Not  one  man  in  several  thousand  gets  the  first  fancy 
of  the  woman  he  marries,  but  more  men  than  that  think 
they  do.  For  my  own  poor  part  I  think  it's  just  as  well 
for  the  husband  that  he  should  not  be  the  first  love. 
Idealization  is  a  very  dangerous  article  in  a  trousseau,  and, 
beside,  I  think  the  reverse  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  epi- 
gram is  th^  truth  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  that  when  a 
girl  loves  first  she  loves  love,  and  if  she  loves  again  it  is 
only  then  that  she  loves  her  lover." 

"  Viewed  in  that  light,  then,  when  a  young  girl  falls  in 
love,  as  it  is  called,  with  an  unworthy  object— the  cads 
young  girls  generally  do  fall  in  love  with, — I  may  say 
such  an  object  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  coral  for  her 
to  cut  her  sentimental  first  teeth  upon.  Teething  is  a 
bad  business  sometimes,  mothers  have  told  me,  and  some 
babies  ccme  through  it  very  hardly." 

"  Yes,  but  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing 
definite  about  sentimental  experience,  especially  on  the 
woman's  side,  I  should  say,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  better 
for  a  girl  to  fancy  she  loves  a  cad,  and  not  marry  him, 
than  to  marry  him  and  find  out  to  a  dead  certainty 
that  she  doesn't." 

"Then  why  sigh  alas!  over  the  bloom  on  the  plum — 
your  little  sentence  that  scanned?" 

"  Because  idiotic  humanity  always  cherishes  the  hope- 
less ideal  in  love  that  every  man  shall  waken  a  Galatea, 
and  after  the  glamor  of  her  love  of  love  has  disappeared 
be  loved  for  himself.  No  man  could  compass  it;  women 
say  no  man  deserves  it,  but  they  all  dream  it.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  reality,  it  is  better  to  be  loved  at  iast 
than  never  to  be  loved  at  all,  by  a  few  women,  and 
Lizzie  Gregory  is  one  of  them." 

"  Happy  is  the  woman  without  a  history.  Tell  me 
hers." 

"  She  had  an  odd,  mistaken  bringing  up.  Her  mother 
had  married  unhappily.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
will,  and  when  her  father,  Lizzie's  grandfather,  took  her 
home  with  her  child  to  live  with  him,  after  twelve  years 
of  misery,  she  vowed  to  be  stronger  than  fate  and  nature 
and  prevent  Lizzie  from  marrying,  not  by  opposing  the 
demands  of  suitors,  but  by  seeing  to  it  that  there  were 
no  suitors.  The  grandfather,  embittered  by  his  daugh- 
ter's unfortunate  marriage  and  by  money  reverses,  agreed 
in  Mrs.  Gregory's  ideas  about  Lizzie's  future,  and  often 
preached  from  Hamlet's  text — '  I  say  we  will  have  no 
more  marriages.'" 

"They  gave  the  child  an  admirable  education,  and  when 
she  developed  a  talent  for  painting  had  her  instructed  at 
the  cost  of  many  sacrifices,  that  she  might  have  resources 
that  would  place  her  beyond  the  need  of  the  outside 
world.  To  a  lady  who  once  said  to  Mrs.  Gregory,  about 
Lizzie,  'you  are  bringing  up  a  charming  wife  for  some 
man,'  Mrs.  Gregory  calmly  replied,  T  am  bringing  up  a 
happy  old  maid.' 

"Since  the  days  of  oracles,  sequestering  young  people  has 
not  been  a  fortunate  method.  Lizzie  felt  caged,  and  she 
beat  against  the  bars,  full  of  undefined  longings  for  event 


and  scope  and  an  audience  and  criticism  for  her  talent. 
In  fact  she  moped;  and  as  dreams  are  the  consecrated 
property  of  young  mopers,  her  cherished  dream  was  to 
have  a  career  as  an  artist,  to  make  her  talent  for  painting 
something  more  than  an  accomplishment,  as  dilettanteism 
is  comically  called ;  she  wished  to  go  through  a  course  of 
rigorous  training  and  measure  her  powers  with  those  of 
accepted  artists. 

"She  often  said  to  her  grandfather,  'Please  send  me  to 
Paris  to  study.  In  a  year  or  two  I  will  repay  you  every 
thing  I  have  ever  cost  you ;'  at  which  he  would  laugh 
fondly  and  reply — 

" 'Why,  Lizzie,  I've  just  brought  you  home;  do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  lose  you  again?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose I  care  for  what  you  cost  me?  I  want  my  little  girl. 
Paint  for  me;  I  like  every  thing  you  do,  and  perhaps  they 
wouldn't  in  Paris.' 
"She  appealed  to  her  mother  with  no  better  success. 
"  'The  risk  is  too  great,'  Mrs.  Gregory  said.  'If  you 
fail — and  you  know  we  must  look  at  all  sides, — you  have 
lost  your  labor  and  money,  suffered  intense  disappoint- 
ment, and  perhaps  broken  your  grandfather's  heart.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  survive  a  separation  from  you 
again.  Dear  child,  be  content  to  stay  at  home  with  us. 
We  love  you  so  much,  and  you  are  all  we  have.' 

"When  Lizzie  ventured  to  urge  her  again  to  plead  with 
her  grandfather  to  let  her  go  to  Paris,  her  mother  said, 
sternly,  'Your  grandfather  and  I  will  not  live  to  thwart 
you  much  longer,  Lizzie.  Try  to  endure  the  restraint 
until  we  are  gone.    Then  do  as  you  please.' 

"This  rebuke  cut  her  to  the  heart;  at  the  same  time  it 
showed  her  ambition  in  another  light.  Her  own  highest 
happiness  would  be  the  misery  of  two  lonely  people  who 
loved  her  in  their  own  way  devotedly.  Her  mere  exist- 
ence in  their  presence  made  them  content,  while  she  felt 
her  own  life  to  be  wretchedly  empty,  and  the  contradic- 
tion of  duty  and  desire  became  almost  unendurable;  yet 
for  the  time  she  was  able  to  conceal  her  disappointment 
so  skillfully  that  the  two  excellent  elders  thought  the 
Paris  study  a  mere  caprice  that  had  died  of  inanition — it 
was  so  comfortable  so  to  believe. 

"Emerson  calls  discontent  a  disease  of  the  will,  a  want 
of  confidence,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
diagnosis  fits  all  cases.  Lizzie's  will  was  of  the  firmest 
temper,  and  her  confidence  in  her  power  to  lead  a  larger 
life  was  boundless,  but  she  was  deeply  discontented.  You 
see  she  had  no  friends  of  her  own  age  to  talk  off  her  mor- 
bid moods  with.  Mrs.  Gregory  had  a  horror  of  any  thing 
like  open  house  or  open  table.  She  was  happy  with  her 
father  and  Lizzie,  and  constrained  and  bored  with  stran- 
gers. She  had  lived  her  life,  and  now  wished  to  be  at 
peace.  Lizzie  had  proved  by  a  few  attempts  to  enlarge 
her  circle  that  the  lite  of  the  elders  was  fixed  in  an  ada- 
mant routine,  and  that  she  was  subordinate  and  power- 
less under  their  roof.  At  last  her  discontent  crystallized 
into  a  plan  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  a  life  that  was 
not  less  oppressive  because  it  was  a  tyranny  of  love.  Her 
art  ambition  had  been  baffled,  and  she  determined  to 
marry.  She  thought  nothing  of  love,  she  had  only  read 
about  it,  which  is  like  looking  at  the  magic-lantern  slide 
without  the  lamp.  Men  looked  thick-skinned  and  un- 
pleasantly bearded  to  her,  rather  ugly,  and  for  the  most 
part  undersized,  but  they  were  what  one  married. 

"When  the  few  stiff  little  men  she  had  formed  her 
slighting  estimate  upon  came  to  call  on  her  in  the  cheer- 
less parlor  which  Mrs.  Gregory  took  pains  to  fit  up  with 
every  discomfort,  Lizzie  would  calmly  wonder  which  one 
of  them  it  would  be,  and  how  violent  her  mother's  oppo- 
sition would  be.  Her  own  mind  was  perfectly  made  up 
to  accept  the  first  man  who  proffered  marriage,  and  abide 
by  her  choice  against  all  opposition. 

"  All  the  teachings  of  her  lifetime  about  the  slavery  of 
marriage  had  failed  to  convince  her  that  one  master  could 
be  as  terrible  as  she  was  daily  finding  two.  It  was  rather 
pathetic,  considering  the  ignorance  of  all  things  it  im- 
plied, and  the  meagerness  of  the  hope  it  held;  wasn't  it?" 

"  Nature  masquerading  is  always  either  pathetic  or 
funny." 

"  Don't  be  cynical.  Just  as  she  had  come  to  this  reso- 
lution her  grandfather's  perspicuity  had  discovered  that 
she  was  feeling  out  of  spirits.  He  was  obliged  to  take  a. 
short  journey  on  business,  and  took  Lizzie  with  him.  The 
place  they  visited  was  a  town  that  thought  itself  a  city — 
etiquette  was  relaxed  as  befitted  bucolic  innocence,  critics 
were  censorious  as  befitted  civic  sophistication.  At  the 
boarding-house  where  Lizzie  and  her  grandfather  had 
rooms,  three  girls,  also  visitors,  lived  with  their  various  nat- 
ural protectors,  made  friends  with  Lizzie,  and  the  four  went 
about  together  as  girls  do,  with  a  greater  show  of  intimacy 
than  existed.  They  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  she, 
and  had  the  light,  bright,  hard-heartedness  characteristic 
of  the  average  American  girl,  which  international  critics 
classify  sometimes  as  sexlessness  and  sometime  as  inspired 
common  sense.  One  day  one  of  them  announced,  with 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  damsels  of  her  type — '0  girls! 
Jack  Vernon  is  coming.  He's  too  elegant.'  Lizzie  was 
only  moderately  interested  in  this  excess  of  choiceness, 
until  that  evening  her  grandfather  said  '  I  hear  Ellen 
Vernon's  nephew  is  expected  here.  Ellen  Vernon  was  a 
dear  friend  of  your  mother's.    We  must  hunt  him  up.' 

"But  before  the  leisurely  old  gentleman  had  hunted 
Vernon  up  the  alert  young  ladies  had  hunted  him  down. 


The  girl  who  knew  him  introduced  him  to  Lizzie  and  the 
others.  I  have  seen  him— a  tall,  thin  man  of  about  thir- 
ty-five, with  large,  black,  wandering  eyes,  coarse  red 
mustache,  and  coarse,  lusterless,  straight  red  hair.  His 
manner  was  a  pretty  bad  imitation  of  the  sans  gene  of  an 
English  gentleman.  As  soon  as  he  smiled  any  man 
would  have  known  what  he  was ;  and  to  a  woman  who  only 
meant  to  amuse  herself,  of  course  it  would  not  matter 
what  he  was;  but  Lizzie  was  not  that  woman.  He  had 
spent  his  life  in  jilting  and  boasting  of  it ;  so  he  knew  at 
once  just  about  the  caliber  of  the  four  girls.  He  took  an 
off-hand  fancy  to  Julia  Jackson,  the  tallest  and  most  ag- 
gressive of  the  four,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  slight 
Mary  Harris,  the  girl  who  had  announced  his  coming  so 
rapturously— explained  by  the  fact  that  he  moved  in  a 
better  social  circle  than  she  in  the  town  that  was  their  com- 
mon home.  With  Jennie  Carew,  the  soubrettish  third, 
he  would  have  entered  into  a  boisterous,  middle-class 
flirtation  at  once,  if  his  instinct  had  not  warned  him  that 
this  would  make  him  lose  caste  with  Lizzie,  who,  he 
saw,  had  been  differently  bred,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
wake  an  early  prejudice.  They  all  took  a  subdued  little 
walk,  and,  coming  back  to  the  boarding-house,  Vernon 
met  Lizzie's  grandfather,  whose  comment  was  that  Ver- 
non looked  sickly. 

"  Vernon  proceeded  to  sample  the  young  ladies' 
powers  to  amuse  him,  with  a  deliberateness  that  was 
odious.  He  pursued  a  different  line  in  drawing  out  each, 
which  he  believed  to  be  replete  with  knowledge  of 
woman's  nature.  To  Julia  Jackson  he  confided  a  recent 
love  affair  of  his  own  with  a  married  lady,  during  which 
artless  outpouring  she  calmly  noted  that  his  teeth  were 
discolored,  that  he  put  perfume  on  his  mustaches,  and 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  what  she  said  in  answer. 
Last  and  least  she  thought  his  conversation  too  indiscreet 
to  encourage  her  to  flirt  with  him  herself. 

"  In  i'ete-h-t'ete  with  Jennie  Carew,  Vernon  told  her  that 
he  had  been  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  her  at  first ; 
that  coming  from  Europe,  where  girls  are  more  circum- 
spect, her  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  had  per- 
plexed him.  Jennie  giggled  and  fluttered  and  treated 
him  to  more  smiles  and  glances,  but  in  the  back  of  her 
wise  little  head  his  speech  made  her  distrust  him. 

"  With  Mary  Harris,  Vernon  gossiped  over  the  doings 
and  inhabitants  of  their  city,  for  the  different  circles  they 
moved  in  intersected  and  they  had  friends  in  common, 
but  she  knew  his  reputation  for  being  dissipated  and  a 
lady-killer  who  boasted  of  his  conquests;  so  she  was 
warned  and  armed. 

"  Now,  mind  you,  this  is  not  to  say  that  Vernon  was 
disagreeable  to  these  girls;  he  was  not.  They  were  all 
three  fluttered  and  conscious  about  him.  He  had  that 
innate  power  to  attract  and  interest  women  that  men  no 
more  see  nor  understand  in  each  other  than  women  can 
tell  what  it  is  in  one  of  their  number  that  universally 
attracts  men.  But  these  girls  were  simply  too  shrewd  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  a  love  affair  with 
Vernon.  They  declined  to  take  him  seriously,  and  it 
was  his  delight  to  be  taken  seriously. 

"Of  course,  in  experimenting  with  Lizzie  Gregory  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  she  was  as  inex- 
perienced as  a  baby,  and  as  impressionable  as  she  was 
pretty,  and  of  course  she  fell  at  his  feet  like  a  shot 
bird.  His  friends  would  have  laughed  to  overhear  him 
playing  at  being  refined,  enthusiastic,  misunderstood  by 
the  world,  a  reader,  something  of  a  painter,  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  Jackson,  Carew  and  Harris,  and  by  inference 
utterly  subjugated  by  her.  Lizzie,  who  had  never  been 
flattered  at  home,  now  heard  how  exquisitely  beautiful 
he  thought  her;  her  hair,  forehead,  eyes,  mouth,  hands, 
figure,  and  feet,  that  she  had  always  had  a  good  opinion 
of  herself,  were  now  praised  to  her  heart's  content,  and 
of  course  all  the  rest  of  the  battered  old  coin  of 
flirtation  was  received  by  her  as  glittering,  new-minted 
gold.  He  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  early  in  the  action — 
he  always  engaged  himself  to  his  conquests, — and  im- 
pressed it  upon  her  that  their  happiness  was  to  be  a  secret 
till  he  had  seen  his  relatives  and  made  his  plans.  This 
last  phrase  seemed  very  imposing  to  her.  She  trusted 
him  implicitly;  but  for  the  concealment  of  their  en- 
gagement she  would  have  been  deliriously  satisfied  and 
happy.  She  had  gone  seeking  marriage,  you  know,  and 
had  found  love,  as  so  many  go  seeking  love  and  find  only 
marriage.  She  grew  thin  and  feverish  and  ethereal.  You 
know  Balzac  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  woman  who  is 
beloved.  In  her  it  was  the  rapture  of  the  elect;  she  felt 
that  she  walked  in  a  halo  of  Vernon's  love. 

"Vernon  soon  saw  that  while  he  could  take  her  heart 
and  senses  by  storm  that  he  could  not  even  understand 
her  mind.  The  subjects  that  interested  her  thoughts 
bored  him  to  extinction,  and  his  shallowness  annoyed 
her;  but  a  caress  or  a  compliment  brings  such  small 
jars  right  in  the  early  days  of  illusion,  and  Lizzie  was 
easily  made  content  to  stroke  the  fair,  long  ears  of  her 
gentle  joy.  It  was  a  much  more  serious  matter  when 
Veyion  began  to  get  tired,  and  he  soon  did  tire.  He 
was  accustomed  to  crowd  two  or  three  such  flirtations 
into  a  season.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  man  can  not 
dissimulate  when  he  is  tired.  Vernon  could  act  a  part  to 
please  Lizzie  as  long  as  he  was  interested  enough  to  care 
to  please  her;  when  his  interest  flagged,  his  love  of  a  rol- 
licking good  time,  which  was  a  genuine  taste  with  him, 
reasserted  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  a  petted  Jack  among 
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the  maids  with  the  three  other  girls.  Poor  Lizzie  could 
hardly  believe  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  told  her  that 
she  was  his  ideal.  Loud  laughter  and  a  constant  repetition 
of  cant  phrases  were  repugnant  to  her  every  idea  of  diver- 
sion. How  could  she,  with  her  naturally  serious  nature 
worked  upon  by  passionate  love-making,  join  in  a  romp 
of  which  the  chief  feature  was  covering  the  resisting  Ver- 
non's face  with  court-plaster  cut  in  queer  shapes?  She 
remained  apart  from  the  others,  and  he  m  longer  sought 
her.  Julia  Jackson  took  him  to  task  for  neglecting  Liz- 
zie, and  he  tried  to  atone,  but  he  knew  the  charm  of  the 
affair  was  over  for  him;  and  when  she  importuned  him 
to  tell  of  their  engagement  to  her  grandfather,  he  made  a 
lame  sort  of  promise  to  write  to  him  for  her  hand,  and 
left  the  town.  Although  she  believed  in  him  with  a 
faith  worthy  of  a  better  object,  the  poor  girl  felt  that  the 
good  days  of  unreasoning  happiness  were  done,  and  the 
pain  of  Vernon's  absence  and  her  suspense  at  his  silence 
broke  down  her  pride,  and  one  day  she  sobbed  out  all 
her  story  on  her  grandfather's  shoulder. 

"The  old  man  was  hurt  and  troubled.  He  had  not 
thought  much  of  Vernon,  but  that  little  had  been  some- 
what contemptuously  tolerant,  and  the  depth  of  Lizzie's 
feeling  confounded  him  ;  but  as  he  saw  that  her  feelings 
were  roused,  his  anxiety  was  not  how  she  had  eluded  his 
vigilance  and  fallen  in  love  after  all,  but  whether  Vernon 
would  prove  an  honorable  fellow. 

"At  last  a  letter  came  from  him,  but  it  was  to  Lizzie 
herself,  assuming  a  pleasant  summer  spent  together;  gos- 
siping lightly  about  people  and  things;  speaking  of  a 
reunion  at  some  future  time,  but  as  far  as  the  antipodes 
from  a  love  letter.  Yet,  in  her  inexperience,  Lizzie  received 
it  as  sufficient  earnest  that  he  would  keep  his  promise. 
Perhaps  the  wish  was  unconsciously  father  to  the  thought, 
for  now  that  she  was  going  back  to  the  death-in-life  of  her 
existence  at  home,  all  her  old  discontent  redoubled  by 
her  love,  all  her  pride  rallied  about  the  idea  of  marrying 
Vernon.  She  returned  to  her  home,  and  told  her  mother 
that  she  was  engaged. 

"Mrs.  Gregory  was  less  angry  and  less  excited  than 
Lizzie  had  expected,  but  when  the  grandfather  had  told 
her  his  anxiety  about  the  man's  fickleness,  she  was  simply 
furious.  She  told  her  father  that  rather  than  to  seem  to 
hold  Lizzie  at  Vernon's  good  pleasure,  he  must  write 
and  break  the  thing  off  before  Lizzie  had  been  drawn 
into  a  sentimental  correspondence. 

"But  the  old  man  thought  differently.  Lizzie  must 
see  the  folly  of  it  herself.  With  her  present  belief  in 
Vernon  she  would  always  reproach  her  grandfather  with 
having  sacrificed  her  happiness,  if  he  interfered  before  the 
play  was  played  out. 

"A  long  time  elapsed  between  Vernon's  first  and  sec- 
ond letters,  a  longer  time  between  the  second  and  third. 
They  were  short,  friendly  letters,  courteous  and  distant, 
and  to  anybody  but  their  infatuated  recipient  direly 
common-place  and  uninteresting,  as  their  writer,  in  his 
infinite  experience  in  'tapering  off' an  affair,  doubtless  in- 
tended they  should  be.  At  last,  when  half  a  year  had 
gone  by  and  her  grandfather  saw  the  poor  girl's  belief  in 
the  man  survived  his  indifference,  he  commanded  her  to 
write  to  Vernon  that  he  must  state  his  plans  clearly  to 
her  grandfather  or  the  correspondence  must  cease.  Of 
course  that  ended  it.  Vernon  tried  to  appear  like  a  hero 
of  romance,  in  his  answer,  but  somehow  both  the  heroism 
and  the  romance  seemed  strained.  He  released  her  as 
gently  but  as  explicitly  as  he  could,  saying  that  he  had 
loved  her  dearly  once.  It  was  a  weak  letter;  even  as 
literature  it  was  open  to  criticism.  Reduced  to  cold 
black  and  white,  Vernon  was  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
committed  the  indiscretion  of  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
might  remain  friends.  She  wrote  in  reply  to  this  wish 
that  as  the  man  she  had  loved  under  the  name  of  Vernon 
had  no  existence  except  in  her  imagination,  herself  and 
a  certain  Mr.  Vernon  who  happened  to  exist  could  only 
be  strangers,  as  in  fact  they  had  never  met. 

"For  some  reason  Vernon  was  piqued  at  this,  and  wrote 
again  asking  her  to  reconsider  her  severe  sentence ;  but 
to  this  she  vouchsafed  no  reply.  She  learned  love  by 
rude  methods,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  but  how  lucky  for  the  doctor  that  she  will  al- 
ways have  such  a  weak  specimen  to  contrast  him  with." 

"Have  I  illustrated  my  theory  about  a  girl  first  loving 
love." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  incomplete  until  we  hear  from  the  doc- 
tor whether  next  she  loves  her  lover;  and  that  I'm  not  in- 
clined to  give  my  views  about  " 

"You're  not  inclined!  Good  Lord!  how  should  you 
know  any  thing  about  it?" 

"Since  I'm  the  man  she's  going  to  marry  !  Keep  your 
senses,  my  dear  fellow.  I've  heard  the  whole  story  a 
great  deal  better  told." 

"From  whom,  for  Heaven's  sake?" 

"From  Lizzie  Gregory,  for  happiness'  sake." 


The  weeping-willow,  says  the  Garden,  seems  to  have 
had  a  romantic  history.  The  first  cion  was  sent  from 
Smyrna,  in  a  box  of  figs,  to  Alexander  Pope.  General 
Clinton  brought  a  shoot  from  Pope's  tree  to  America,  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  which,  passing  into  the  hands 
of  John  Parke  Custis,  was  planted  on  his  estate  in  Virginia, 
thus  becoming  the  progenitor  of  the  weeping-willow  in 
America. 


JULIETTE. 


They  praise  her  in  her  wild-rose  face, 
And  bow  to  her  a  little  space. 

The  cameo  curve  of  cheek  and  chin, 
Hair  as  if  gold  was  sifted  in. 

Eyes  velvet,  like  a  pansy  flower — 
These  are  what  hold  them  for  an  hour. 

Eight,  rippling  laughter,  like  a  brook  ; 
A  word,  a  sigh,  a  tender  look; 

For  these  they  follow  her  awhile, 
Paying  a  kingdom  for  a  smile. 

Still— I  have  heard  that  for  her  tears 
' Twere  worthy  to  give  years  and  years, 

And  for  her  head  upon  one's  breast 
tine  would  face  death  and  all  the  rest. 

Hut  I,  who  one  time  loved  her  well, 
Knowing  her  now,  have  this  to  tell : 

I  hate  her  for  the  matchless  art 
With  which  she  hides  a  hollow  heart. 

Florence  Wilkinson,  in  A'e-M  York  Independent . 


A  CHICAGO  ROMANCE. 


The  annual  newspaper  hoax  comes  this  time  from 
Chicago.  It  is  well  enough  done  to  impose  on  even  so 
staid  and  reliable  a  journal  as  the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  gives  this  sober  account  of  the  "sensation" : 

The  Chicago  Tribune  devotes  four  columns  to  the  career  of  Will- 
iam Scully,  at  present  a  resident  of  London,  England,  who,  it  is 
claimed,  has  introduced  the  Irish  landlord  system  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  large  American  properties.  The  paper,  in  its 
resume  of  the  allegations,  says:  "Scully  is  one  of  the  chief  fig- 
ures among  the  alien  proprietors  of  American  soil,  and  has 
introduced  the  meanest  features  of  the  worst  forms  of  Irish 
landlordism  on  his  estates  in  the  country.  He  has  acquired  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Illinois 
alone,  at  a  merely  nominal  figure — fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
acre,  as  a  rule.  His  career  as  an  Irish  landlord  was  a  history  of 
oppression  and  extortion  that  was  appropriately  finished  by  a 
bloody  encounter  with  his  tenants.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted 
on  the  charge  of  double  murder,  but  became  so  unpopular  that 
in  1850  he  sold  most  of  his  Irish  property,  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  building  up  a  landlord  system  in  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  other  states.  He  made  entries  of  the  public 
domain  through  the  medium  of  the  land  warrants  issued  to  Mex- 
ican soldiers,  which  he  purchased  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  In  Logan  county,  Illinois,  alone,  he  has  forty  thousand 
to  forty-five  thousand  acres.  It  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony that  Scully's  rule  in  that  county  has  reduced  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tenants  and  their  families  to  a  condition  approaching 
serfdom.  Furthermore,  Scully  pays  no  taxes,  the  tenants  sign- 
ing iron-clad  agreements  to  assume  the  same;  but  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  to  Scully's  agents  the  tax  money  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rentals — the  first  of  January  of  each  year — whereas  the 
agent  need  not  turn  over  the  taxes  to  the  county  treasurer  until 
about  J  une  10th,  following.  It  is  suggested  that  Scully  probably 
makes  a  handsome  percent  on  the  tax  money  remaining  in  his 
hands  for  five  months.  It  is  also  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
alien's  land  entirely  escapes  taxation,  thus  increasing  the  burden 
on  other  property-holders;  that  he  takes  the  most  extraordinary 
precautions  to  secure  his  rent,  executing  a  cast-iron  lease  with 
provisions  that  mortgage  the  tenant's  all,  scarcely  allowing  his 
soul  to  escape,  and  making  it  compulsory  for  small  grain 
to  be  sold  immediately  after  harvest,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  condition  of  the  market;  that  grain-dealers  are  notified 
not  to  buy  of  the  tenants  until  Scully's  rent  is  paid — in  short, 
that  Scully  has  founded  a  land  system  so  exacting  that  it  is  only 
paralleled  in  Ireland,  and  rules  his  tenantry  so  despotically  that 
few  can  be  induced  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  justly  fear- 
ing that  it  would  involve  ruin  to  them." 

The  New  York  Nation,  however,  neatly  punctures  the 

story  with  mocking  skepticism : 

The  discoveryof  a  case  of  "Irish  landlordism"  in  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  all  carried  on  by  one  man,  a  certain  Scully, 
of  "Celtic  birth,"  which  is  reported  ■  in  the  morning  papers,  is 
very  startling,  and  shows  what  an  insidious  thing  this  "Irish 
landlordism  is.  It  appears  that  Scully  lives  in  London,  and 
yet  he  "builds  up  his  system"  in  any  state  of  the  Union  he 
pleases.  "His  rule,"  it  appears,  "has  reduced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  (250)  tenants,"  in  one  county  of  Illinois,  and  their  families, 
"to  a  state  bordering  on  serfdom."  -His  process  is  tomake  them 
sign  agreements  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and  sell  their  grain  al- 
ways in  the  fall,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  market  may  be; 
and  he  notifies  the  grain-dealers  not  to  buyof  the  tenants  till  his 
rent  is  paid.  How  the  dealers  are  kept  from  buying,  or  how 
they  are  all  notified,  the  report  does  not  say,  but  presumably 
with  bloodhounds.  Nor  does  the  report  set  out  why  Scully's 
serfs  do  not  run  away;  but  presumably  he  chains  them  to  the 
soil,  media:val  fashion.  If  he  would  only  live  here  he  might  be 
shot,  but  the  cunning  Celtic  rascal  keeps  himself  in  London, 
and  collects  his  rents  in  the  regular  Irish  fashion,  through  an 
agent.  'The  affair  is  very  startling,  and  calls  for  some  action  on 
the  part  of  somebody. 


According  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  Mine.  Patti's  con- 
tinental tour  has  been  marred  by  one  or  two  unpleasant 
hitches,  directly  attributed,  as  it  appears,  to  the  high  rate 
of  remuneration  at  which  her  services  were  secured.  The 
non-fulfillment  of  her  engagement  at  Antwerp  was  due,  it 
is  stated,  to  something  like  a  strike  of  music-lovers  against 
the  exorbitant  rates  at  which  the  seats  were  held;  and  it 
appears  from  the  last  letter  of  the  Russian  correspondent 
of  L'Art  Musical  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  forego  her 
visit  to  Warsaw  for  a  similar  reason.  The  journals  of 
the  Polish  city  unanimously  protested  against  the  high 
prices,  and  exhorted  their  readers  not  to  countenance 
such  extravagant  demands.  The  advice  seems  to  have 
been  generally  followed.  The  number  of  seats  booked 
in  advance,  at  all  events,  was  so  discouragingly  small 
that  Mme.  Patti  has  decided  not  to  sing  in  Warsaw. 
While  in  Vienna,  at  Christmas,  Mme.  Patti  received  on 
the  stage  a  gift  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of 
which  were  interlaced  with  a  golden  chain,  each  link  of 
which  bore  in  diamonds  the  name  of  an  opera  in  which 
she  had  appeared. 

The  London  Standard  says  that  the  population  of 
Paris  is  decidedly  decreasing.  Last  autumn  there  was 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  fewer  mhabit- 
'  ants  of  the  French  capital  than  four  years  ago,  and  this 
!  diminution  bears  heavily  on  the  cab  and  omnibus  com- 
panies. Apparently  the  chief  absentees  are  the  foreign 
residents  and  the  po  rer  working-class,  who  can  get 
food  and  house-room  cheaper  outside  the  city. 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  THE  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  I?os- 
ton,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  I'y  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  secured  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "Uncle  Remus"  sketches. 
Charles  F.Kberl  <  i;><l<li><  'k,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson   Itiirnctt,  author  of  the  famous  "  Surly  Tim's 

Troubles,"  41  That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian   Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful   story,  "  Su.  li  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  published  in  our  lloiiday  number. 
F.  ISt  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  l»hel|is,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  storks  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
10.  I*.  Roe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 

Nihilist. 

Philip  Kourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 

author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 
Jaiues  T.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  Sckirnek's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 

in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  ATLANTIC,  and 
of  several  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  shott  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  Prescott  Spollord,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Kichard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Century  and  Hamper's. 

K.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  l.liska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  last  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  I.uska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  leading  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Louise  ('handler  Motllton,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov  - 
elist. 

OCtaVC  Thanet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  CBNTURV  ami  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  W  ilk  ins,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Hauler's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  If.  father  Wood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  HaHPER  s,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

J.  FstCII  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

Mary  Iteale  Itrainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic.  Mrs.  Hainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fauuy  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Hauler's. 

Julian  .Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  ;unl  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

ISraudcr  Matt  hews,  equally  popular  in  England  ami  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  I  HE  Century; 

author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 

published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 
II.  II.  Ifoycsen,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 

young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 

within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 

for  the  leading  magazines. 
F.  C.  Ilaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  ICeers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  tin:  famous  traveler  In  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

Ml  SIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  anil  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  '/'he  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  I'lants,  etc.. 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  J  lie  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Cenerals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

The  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  Best  Weekly  Paper  of 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wells-Eargo,  by  postal 
note,  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  P.  IIAKKISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  SEATTLE  RIOT. 

The  Tacoma  episode  has  borne  its  legitimate  fruit 
in  the  disturbances  at  Seattle.  The  violent  but  success- 
ful expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  former  place  was 
certain  to  fire  the  hopes  of  every  lawless  enemy  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  territory.  That  the  scheme  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  agitators  is  due  to  the  iact  that  the 
bulk  of  Seattle's  population  is  law-abiding,  and  that  the 
United  States  Court  sitting  there  furnished  a  rallying 
point  for  orderly  citizens. 

The  measure  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  agitators 
of  Washington  territory  may  be  judged  by  their  evident 
conviction  that  the  Chinese  question  is  settled  when  the 
Chinamen  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  attempt 
to  accomplish  their  ends  by  violent  means  stamps  them 
at  once  as  of  alien  race  and  sentiment.  This  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  the 
rioters,  so  far  as  reported,  are  the  names  of  foreigners.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  reflect  that  a  movement  for  their  vio- 
lent expulsion  would  be  just  as  sensible  and  just  as  de- 
sirable as  the  movement  they  have  organized  against  the 
Chinese. 

Appeals  to  violence  are  foreign  to  the  American  spirit . 
To  work  by  and  through  the  law  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race — the  race  that  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  American  people.  No  other  means  will  be  found 
practicable  in  this  country.  Spasmodic  violence  like  the 
Rock  Springs  massacre,  the  Tacoma  outrage,  and  the 
Seattle  riot,  is  certain  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  The  Chi- 
nese are  working  to-day  in  the  Rock  Springs  mines  as 
freely  as  before  a  foreign-born  mob  murdered  a  score  or 
two  of  the  race.  The  Tacoma  excitement  will  end  in  the 
same  way,  when  the  inevitable  reaction  comes.  The 
futility  of  violence  was  well  enough  proved  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Irish  invasion.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the 
competition  of  the  incoming  Irish  was  more  severely  felt 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  than  Chinese  competition  is  now 
felt  on  this  coast.  The  irritation  wras  so  strong  that  it  re- 
sulted in  riots  in  Boston  and  Portland,  and  "No  Irish 
need  apply"  was  as  popular  a  motto  as  is  "The  Chinese 
must  go."  The  expansion  of  the  country  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  West  rendered  it  possible  to  absorb  the  Irish 
population,  and  the  agitation  and  violence  has  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  on  Irish  immigration. 

Eastern  "philanthropists"  will  be  disposed  to  push  our 
illustration  to  its  extreme  length,  and  declare  that  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Chinese  will  end  as  the  agitation  against 
the  Irish  ended,  in  the  triumph  of  the  incoming  race.  , 
Any  one  who  cares  to  push  the  argument  to  that  length 
lltlist  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  country 
has  finished  its  expansion ;  that  it  can  see  the  end  of  its 
vacant  land;  that  it  can  not  furnish  employment  for  its 
present  population ;  and  lastly,  that  the  race  antagonism  j 
in  the  present  case  is  vastly  greater.  The  United  States 
has  now  all  the  foreign  population  it  has  room  for.  The 
negroes  furnish  more  of  a  race  problem  than  the  country 
can  easily  solve.  There  is  no  more  room  for  another 
race  that  we  can  not  assimilate,  and  it  is  the  duty  our 
own  race  owes  to  itself  to  keep  the  Chinese  out. 

The  only  effective  effort  to  keep  the  Chinese  out  of  the 
country  must  come  from  the  law-abiding  and  orderly 
class.  It  is  this  class  that  has  secured  the  passage  of  two 
exclusion  acts  that  have  worked  fairiy  well,  in  spite  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
law.  It  is  this  class,  and  not  the  noisy  O'Donnells  that 
disgrace  the  slope,  that  will  secure  the  passage  of  a  third  i 
act.  The  task  of  securing  proper  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  doubled  and  trebled  by  such  occurrences  as  the 
Seattle  riot.  The  instigators  of  such  disturbances  are 
the  most  effective  advocates  of  Chinese  immigration.  A 
few  more  riots  would  do  more  to  block  anti-Chinese  leg-  j 
islation  than  the  speeches  of  all  eastern  philanthropists  in 
Congress,  and  might  even  accomplish  the  repeal  of  the 
present  Exclusion  act.  If  the  Anti-Chinese  League 
want  to  accomplish  that,  let  them  kill  a  number  of  Chi- 
namen  in  different  towns  on  the  coast  and  burn  a  Chi-  1 
natown  here  and  there.   If  they  want  the  Chinese  kept 


out  of  the.  country  let  them  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  as  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  they,  and  who 
possess  the  additional  advantage  of  ability  and  common 
sense.  In  the  meantime  the  peaceable  method  of  starv- 
ing the  Chinese  out  by  refusing  to  buy  their  goods  or  their 
services  is  unobjectionable  in  principle  and  promises  to 
be  effective. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  any  loss  of  life  should  have 
been  the  result  of  the  Seattle  trouble.  But,  however  re- 
grettable, the  blame  must  be  put  upon  the  rioters  and  not 
on  the  militia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coolness, 
bravery  and  promptness  of  the  militia  prevented  a  much 
greater  loss  of  life  than  actually  occurred.  The  rioters 
were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  law.  They  had  been 
warned  to  disperse,  and  were  perfectly  aware  that  they 
had  assembled  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The  militia,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  lawful 
authorities  in  protection  of  life  and  property.  They  did 
not  fire  until  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  when  they 
did  fire  they  did  not  encourage  the  mob  with  blank  car- 
tridges.   Their  conduct  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  rioters,  it  is  now  said,  threaten  to  lynch  a  number 
of  the  citizen  soldiers  as  soon  as  the  town  is  released  from 
military  rule.  While  we  regret  that  any  of  the  rioters 
were  shot,  we  trust  that  the  rest  of  them  may  experience 
the  same  fate  if  they  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  inten- 
tion. 


A  DISGRACE  TO  THE  COURTS. 

If  any  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
murder  and  assaults  to  murder  in  this  city  and  state,  he 
might  draw  some  valuable  conclusions  from  watching  the 
administration  of  justice  by  our  intelligent  and  upright 
courts.  If  any  one  believes  that  the  courts  exist 
for  the  protection  of  society,  the  number  of  murderers 
confined  in  the  city  prison  awaiting  trial  should  be  con- 
vincing evidence  that  they  have  utterly  failed  of  that  ob- 
ject. The  length  of  time  these  criminals  have  avoided 
trial  varies  from  three  weeks  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Many 
former  criminal  trials  in  this  city  have  been  postponed  so 
long  that  the  witnesses  have  died  or  moved  to  parts  un- 
known, and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  state  of  affairs 
will  be  discovered  when  some  of  the  cases  on  hand  are 
called  for  trial. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  courts,  it  is  evident  that  theft  is 
a  far  more  serious  crime  than  murder.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  having  a  poor  wretch  who  steals  a  loaf 
of  bread  promptly  tried  and  sentenced  for  a  long  term  in 
prison.  But  a  trial  for  murder  is  never  begun  •  until 
months  and  often  years  have  elapsed;  if  a  conviction  is 
secured  the  punishment  is  rarely  commensurate  with  the 
crime.  The  average  punishment  for  murder  is  less  than 
the  average  punishment  for  theft. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  due  to  the  procrastinating  policy 
of  the  courts;  to  the  ease  with  which  they  grant  continu- 
ances, postponements,  appeals,  and  new  trials.  The  ef- 
fect is  only  to  cheapen  the  estimation  in  which  human 
life  is  held,  to  protect  criminals  instead  of  society,  to 
produce  such  cowardly  murders  as  that  of  young  Mish, 
and  such  cool  and  self-possessed  murderers  as  "Dr."  Mc- 
Donald. There  was,  however,  no  cause  why  the  latter 
should  not  be  cool  and  self-possessed.  He  had  shot  his 
victim  in  the  back,  with  no  possible  risk  to  himself;  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  trouble  from  the  law,  except  the 
expense  of  a  remote  trial ;  the  only  thing  he  could  appre- 
hend was  the  inconvenience  of  residing  in  the  city  prison 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scandalous  spectacle  furnished 
by  our  courts,  we  call  attention  to  the  Maroney  case. 
John  Maroney  was  a  special  police  officer  when  he  at- 
tempted to  murder  D.  J.  Murphy,  in  March,  1882.  He 
was,  after  having  his  case  "continued"  fourteen  times, 
brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  some  two  years  since  or 
less.  The  jury  disagreed.  The  case  was  brought  up 
again  last  fall  in  Judge  Toohy's  court,  and  two  months 
elapsed  before  a  jury  was  secured,  the  case  being  contin- 
ued from  time  to  time.  A  jury  was  secured  at  last,  and 
impaneled  December  7th.  Since  that  time  the  case 
has  been  "continued"  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  is  now  postponed  until  the  23d  inst.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  continuances  have  been  asked  and  granted 
are  amusing  for  their  inconsequence  and  weakness.  The 
defense,  on  one  occasion,  asked  for  a  continuance  on  the 
ground  that  its  attorney  "wanted  to  take  a  deposition" — 
some  thing  equivalent  to  wanting  "to  see  a  man."  It  was 
granted.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  complaining  witness, 
now  Judge  Murphy,  was  too  sick  to  testify,  though  he 
was  well  enough  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  score  the 
"trusty"  system  of  the  city  prison.  On  the  last  occasion 
the  special  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  absent  at- 


tending to  "a  case  out  of  town."  It  strikes  the  average 
citizen  that  if  a  lawyer  can  not  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness he  ought  to  hire  some  one  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
responsibility  for  the  numerous  delays  seems  to  belong 
about  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  case  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
District  Attorney's  office,  and  to  the  court  before  which 
it  is  called.  There  is  no  adequate  reason  why  the  case 
should  not  have  been  tried  and  finished  four  months  ago, 
when  the  present  farce  began.  The  business  of  the  de- 
fense, of  course,  is  to  put  off  the  trial  until  all  the  wit- 
nesses are  dead ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney and  Judge  Toohy  to  see  that  the  case  is  tried,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
played  with  justice. 

There  is  no  adequate  reason  why  every  murder  trial 
should  not  be  finished  within  three  months  of  the  time 
the  criminal  is  arrested.  It  is  a  rare  case  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  will  be  served  by  delay.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  more  is  known  then  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  than  ever  will  be  known  after.  The  delay  granted 
by  the  weakness  and  good  nature  of  our  judges  is  responsi- 
ble for  half  the  murders  in  the  city. 


DO  NOT  CROWD  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
this  city,  Dr.  Bettelheim,  our  progressive  Jewish  rabbi, 
made  some  remarks  regarding  the  "forcing"  process  em- 
ployed in  our  schools,  which  demand  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration. 

San  Francisco  children,  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  are 
often  found  prosecuting  more  studies  than  they  have 
numbered  years.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  children 
in  the  lower  primary  grades  lugging  home  heavy  satchels 
of  books,  with  looks  of  premature  care  on  their  young 
faces.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  exact  of  these  little 
people  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"home  work,"  and  which  is  really  home  study,  which 
must  be  performed  or  the  standing  in  class  be  forfeited. 
This  "home  work"  either  usurps  time  needed  for  health- 
ful exercise  or  else  must  be  performed  at  an  hour  when 
the  little  people  should  be  in  bed.  It  is  a  constant 
shadow  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  child,  a  dragon 
waiting  to  devour  him,  and  whose  shadow  is  flung 
over  the  joys  of  the  play-ground.  There  is  no  peace 
nor  happiness  until  it  is  done.  As  the  grades  advance  the 
amount  of  "home  work"  advances  in  proportion,  until, 
when  the  pupil  enters  the  high  school,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  sit  up  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night  in 
order  to  complete  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study 
within  the  prescribed  time.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  pupils  to  break  down,  physically  and  mentally,  under 
this  continuous  strain.  Indeed,  there'are  in  our  city  very 
few  young  men  and  women  who  have  passed  continu- 
ously through  the  various  grades  of  our  public  schools 
without  suffering  at  least  one  severe  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness which  could  be  directly  traced  to  the  overwork  and 
excitement  attendant  upon  successfully  passing  examina- 
tions. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  have  approached  or 
reached  middle  age  who  can  not  look  back  to  an  old- 
fashioned  school  system  when  very  different  methods 
ruled.  We  remember  sessions  extending  from  nine  to 
twelve  and  from  one  to  four,  with  perfect  emancipation 
from  work  when  the  children  raced  away  from  the  school- 
house,with  the  exulting  shouts  of  young  victors.  We  remem- 
ber sunny  school-rooms,  where  every  pupil  was  so  deeply 
interested  in  work  that  there  was  little  need  of  discipline. 
We  remember  a  little  pile  of  simple  and  practical  text- 
books thoroughly  mastered.  We  remember  teachers  who 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  individual  life  of  their  pupils, 
J  and  adapted  their  instruction  to  their  individual  needs  and 
understanding.  We  remember  the  hearty,  healthy  aspect 
of  the  children,  the  bloom  upon  their  cheeks  and  the 
laughter  in  their  eyes. 

The  country  schools  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Middle  West  are  pursuing  essentially  the  same  system 
to-day,  and  are  achieving  'more  substantial  results  than 
our  metropolitan  schools,  with  their  magnificent  endow- 
ments, their  boards  of  meddlesome,  incompetent,  and 
ofttimes  unscrupulous  directors,  their  superintendents  and 
truant  officers,  and  all  the  odd  fags  and  ends  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  their  leading  impulse.  By  far  the 
greater  majority  of  the  men  who  have  occupied  places  ot 
prominence  in  our  nation  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  graduates  of  country  schools.  The  best  mate- 
rial for  future  statesmanship  that  we  can  show  to-day 
comes  to  the  college  invigorated  in  mind  and  body  by 
the  simple  training  of  the  country  school  and  the  health- 
ful habits  of  country  life.   Of  our  women  we  need  say 
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little  here.  So  long  as  they  are  denied  the  ballot  they  are 
unimportant  factors  in  the  political  economy  of  the  land, 
and  both  city  and  country  girls  are  so  hemmed  in  by  the 
narrow  conventionalities  and  traditions  of  their  sex  that  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  their  minds  are  forced 
into  abnormal  activity  under  the  influences  of  our  intel- 
lectual hot-houses  or  they  exhaust  their  vitalit]  over  piano 
and  embroidery-frame. 

Our  San  Francisco  schools  are  a  splendid  delusion  and 
a  glittering  sham.  For  every  pupil  they  send  out 
equipped  for  his  chosen  career  they  probably  unfit  an- 
other for  his  part  in  life,  disgust  half  a  dozen  with  all 
thought  of  future  study  or  improvement,  send  one  to  the 
grave  and  hopelessly  enfeeble  the  mental  powers  of  the 
tenth.  These  are  not  pleasant  facts  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  people  who  annually  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  our  schools.  When  we  think  of  the  practical  benefits 
that  might  be  wrought  if  all  of  this  misapplied  money  and 
misdirected  energy  were  only  turned  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  present  state  of  affairs  is  appalling. 

What  we  want  are  fewer  studies  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  conducted  in  a  simple  and  practical 
fashion.  We  want  honest  teaching,  which  has  for  its  sole 
aim  the  individual  improvement  and  development  of  each 
pupil,  regardless  of  text-book  prescription  or  class  credits. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  the  school  appropriation  reduced 
or  teachers' salaries  cut  down;  but  we  do  wish  to  see  a 
proper  return  given  for  those  salaries.  Most  of  all,  we 
want  to  see  our  public  schools  turning  out  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  bright,  healthy,  self-respecting,  progressive 
young  men  and  women,  and  fewer  egotists,  invalids  and 
idiots. 


A  QUESTION  WITHOUT  AN  ANSWER. 


Congressman  Morrow  has  used  some  plain  words  to 
Secretary  Bayard  on  the  subject  of  the  Withers  Chinese 
certificates. 

"Will  you  please  inform  me,"  says  Mr.  Morrow,  "under  what 
authority  General  Withers,  American  Consul  at  Hong  Kong, 
continues,  in  violation  ot  law,  to  issue  certificates  to  Chinese  sub- 
jects coming  to  the  United  States?  In  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury 
department,  and  was  informed  that  the  certificates  then  recently 
produced  by  the  Chinese  arriving  in  San  Francisco  from  Hong 
Kong  were  issued  by  the  American  Consul,  in  ignorance  of  the 

amended  instructions  of  August  12,  1885  As  information 

comes  from  San  Francisco  that  Chinese  are  still  arriving  at  that 
port  with  those  certificates,  and  under  the  instructions  they  are 
allowed  to  land,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  instructions  issued 
so  long  ago  as  August  12,  1885,  ought  to  have  reached  Hong 
Kong  before  the  departure  of  the  Chinamen  who  are  no  w  arriving 
with  these  certificates." 

Mr.  Morrow  might  have  gone  a  step  further  and  asked 
Secretary  Manning  by  what  authority  he  ordered  Col- 
lector Hager  to  land  Chinamen  on  Hong  Kong  certifi- 
cates. By  the  Exclusion  law,  as  passed  by  Congress,  con- 
sular certificates  are  worth  just  as  much  and  no  more  than 
certificates  issued  by  a  private  person.  Secretary  Man- 
ning had  no  more  right  to  order  the  admission  of  Chinese 
on  such  certificates  than  he  had  to  allow  a  cargo  of  opium 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on  a  consul's  request. 
Secretary  Manning  evidently  has  the  idea  that  he  is  the . 
Government,  and  is  no  more  amenable  to  the  laws  than 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  Congress  ought  to  measure  swords 
with  Mr.  Manning  and  settle  at  once  the  question  which 
is  the  bigger.  In  regard  to  Consul  Withers,  Congress 
ought  to  demand  his  recall.  Whether  he  received  the 
instructions  or  not,  he  is  not  the  man  that  should  hold 
any  service  under  the  Government.  He  is  entirely  too 
ready  to  assume  arbitrary  power.  We  may  be  pardoned 
for  doubting,  however,  that  any  such  instructions  as  are 
described  were  ever  sent  him.  Neither  the  State  nor 
Treasury  departments  have  ever  favored  the  law.  They 
have  on  the  contrary  invariably  ruled  against  it.  A  de- 
partment that  would  act  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  law 
would  hardly  hesitate  to  conceal  the  fact  by  a  subterfuge. 
Secretary  Manning  could  stop  the  Hong  Kong  and  Yoko- 
hama certificates  at  any  time  by  instructing  Collector 
Hager  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  We  trust  he  may  be  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  vote  of  Congress. 


The  action  of  Justice  McKee,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  granting  the  release  from  San  Quentin,  on  bail,  of  two 
convicted  felons  pending  an  appeal  of  their  cases  is  a 
matter  for  astonishment.  The  fact  that  the  two  pris- 
oners were  Notary  Brown  and  Mrs.  Weile,  who  pro- 
cured the  notorious  and  fraudulent  Isabella  Clark  affida- 
vit in  the  Sharon  case,  will  increase  the  astonishment, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  case. 
The  decision  may  be  good  law,  but  it  is  not  good  morals 
nor  good  sense.  Before  an  accused  person  is  tried  there 
is  both  law  and  reason  in  admitting  him  to  bail,  for  he  is 
supposed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty.  There 
could  be  no  such  supposition  in   the  present  case. 


The  parties  had  been  fairly  tried,  pronounced  guilty 
by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  by  the  judge.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  now  lies  on  the  other  side;  they  must 
be  adjudged  guilty  until  they  are  proven  innocent. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety,  to  say  the 
least,  of  admitting  the  parties  to  bail  on  "probable  cause" 
for  an  appeal  on  technical  points  is  evident.  Judge 
McKee  is  getting  his  full  share  of  the  criticism  passed  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 


The  following  paragraph  from  the  Chicago  Current 
forcibly  calls  attention  to  the  latest  development  ot  the 
Treasury  swindle : 

The  government  has  been  frightened  into  two  little  bond-calls 
within  two  months,  and  yet  the  Treasury  statement  of  last 
Monday  shows  that  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States  increased  during  January  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  increase 
was  in  four  per  cent  bonds.  We  can  borrow  all  the  money  we 
want  at  three  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  public  hoard  is  set 
down  at  $8,672,533.  The  Current  figures  the  net  hoard,  January 
1st,  as  having  been  $263,121,937,  and  February  1st,  as  being 
$267,535,279,  or  an  increase  of  actual  surplus  moneys  of  $2,413,- 
342.  Where  the  rest  of  the  eight  millions  has  been  put  must  re- 
main a  part  of  Mr.  Jordan's  secret  proceedings.  This  is  the 
worst  Treasury  statement  every  made  in  the  world's  history. 

It  is  full  time  that  Congress  should  overhaul  this  de- 
partment and  find  out  why  the  Treasury  is  being  run  in 
the  interest  of  the  tax-eaters  instead  of  the  tax-payers.  It 
might  be  thought  difficult  to  explain  such  little  vagaries  as 
the  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the 
four  per  cent  bonded  debt  when  the  surplus  for  the  month 
was  over  eight  millions.  The  only  way  the  bonded  debt 
could  have  increased  is  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  By  whose 
authority  were  the  bonds  sold?  for  what  purpose?  at 
what  price?  and  why  four  per  cents  when  threes  are  taken 
above  par?  Congress  might  profitably  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments in  asking  these  questions  and  insisting  on  a  plain, 
direct  answer.  In  a  legal  point  of  view  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury  officers  may  not  be  stealing,  but  the  effect  to 
the  tax-payer  is  the  same  as  though  Messrs.  Manning  and 
Jordan  had  embezzled  the  government  funds  they  have 
wasted  in  unnecessary  interest. 


!  the  invitations  being  limited  to  the  most  cultured  anci 
intelligent  class  in  the  city. 

The  present  members  of  the  League  consist  of  Mrs. 
Dougherty,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Cowdery,  Miss  Curtis, 
Miss  Jesse  Kirk,  Miss  Clara  McChesney,  Miss  Ada 
Smith,  Miss  Mandlebaum,  Miss  Klauber,  Miss  Voor- 

\  man,  Miss  Bergen,  Miss  Wores,  and  Mr.  Reaser. 

Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Stanton  join  with  the  students 

I  twice  a  week  in  the  class  for  the  study  of  semi-nude 

1  models. 

Peter  Toft  has  taken  up  his  professional  quarters  at  his 
temporary  residence,  312  Bush  street.  He  expects  to 
leave  for  the  East  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  take 
j  his  fine  collection  of  water-colors  with  him.  Mr.  Toft 
has  disappointed  himself  and  the  public  by  being  unable 
to  dispose  of  these  choice  works  of  art  in  our  city.  At 
one  time  a  certain  well-known  capitalist  and  mining  man 
had  almost  completed  negotiations  for  their  purchase. 
Mr.  Toft  placed  perfect  faith  in  this  gentleman's  assur- 
ances, but  before  the  bargain  was  closed  the  would-be 
purchaser  slipped  off  without  ceremony  to  take  his  place 
in  the  United  States  Senate  at  Washington,  thereby  con- 
firming his  title  to  the  somewhat  dubious  adjective  which 
is  usually  prefixed  to  his  name  in  this  city. 


Stanton  and  young  Peters  occupy  the  studio  which 
was  formerly  Deakin's  headquarters,  adjoining  Brookes's 
quaint  rooms  on  Clay  street.  In  despair  at  finding  no 
sale  for  legitimate  work,  Stanton  dabbles  a  little  in  deco- 
rative art,  and  displays  so  much  originality  in  choice  of 
subjects,  giving  such  patient  and  conscientious  attention 
to  the  designs,  that  he  may  well  be  excused.  A  fire- 
screen which  he  has  just  completed  has  on  one  side  a 
dainty  study  of  spring  verdure  and  blossoms,  with  a 
graceful  girl  treading  amid  them,  and  beneath  are  the 
lines : 

The  spring  has  come  forth,  and  the  bland  southern  breeze 
Is  telling  the  tale  to  the  shrubs  and  the  trees. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a  little  marine  study,  where  a 
young  girl  is  seated  on  the  sea-shore,  looking  wistfully 
away  across  the  reach  of  waters. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  getting  into  its  annual  mud- 
dle over  fixing  the  water  rates.  Between  the  />///lelin  and 
Call  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Water  Company  on  the 
other  the  Board  stands  a  certainty  of  making  some  serious 
mistakes.  The  Bulletin-Call  warfare  on  the  Water  Com- 
pany has  already  cost  the  city  some  millions  of  dollars, 
and  is  likely  to  cost  as  much  more.  A  good  number  of 
the  unjust  demands  of  the  company  are  made  under  the 
certainty  that  whatever  is  asked  will  be  proclaimed  a 
swindle,  and  if  it  strikes  high  enough  it  will  not  be  cut 
down  below  a  fair  price  for  its  service.  As  the  Board 
possesses  a  conspicuous  unfitness  for  estimating  either 
the  cost  or  the  worth  of  the  water  service,  we  need  not  ex- 
pect much  wisdom  in  its  conclusions. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


The  Art  League,  whose  character  is  little  understood 
among  our  citizens,  and  which  is  even  judged  by  many 
of  the  same  craft,  is  merely  an  association  of  young  art 
students,  banded  together  for  mutual  improvement,  study, 
and  economy,  and  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Art 
League  of  New  York.  It  has  no  inimical  feeling  toward 
the  School  of  Design.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
League  were  formerly  pupils  of  the  School  of  Design,  and 
loyally  claim  it  as  their  Alma  Mater.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  young  ladies,  the  majority  of  whom  are  earnest, 
patient  workers,  conscious  of  their  deficiencies,  and  who 
modestly  gauge  their  accomplishments.  The  original  in- 
tention was  to  limit  the  membership  to  fifteen  members, 
but  in  order  to  increase  their  income  and  thereby  secure  j 
better  instruction  and  facilities  forstudy,  they  have  now  de- 
cided to  open  its  doors  to  all  young  artists  of  exceptional 
character  and  respectable  promise.  An  immense  room, 
just  back  of  their  present  quarters  on  Montgomery 
avenue,  formerly  used  for  a  municipal  court-room,  has 
been  leased  by  the  association,  and  it  promises  to  enter 
upon  a  new  lease  of  prosperity. 


Robinson  has  upon  his  easel  the  most  important  pict- 
ure he  has  ever  painted.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Yo- 
semite  from  the  point  called  by  the  Indians  "Ko-ko- 
mah,"  or  Moon  Rock.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  the  one  by  Tom  Hill,  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  Morris  &  Kennedy's,  but  presents  a  striking 
contrast  in  color  and  handling.  It  is  a  sunset  scene  just 
after  a  shower.  A  red  light  touches  the  crests  of  the 
mountains,  while  twilight  is  deepening  into  night  in  the 
valley  below.  Misty  breaths  of  fog  are  floating  below  the 
mountain-tops,  and  the  tall  trees  on  the  hills  in  the  fore- 
ground loom  up  like  silent  sentinels  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  valley.  The  effect  is  at  once  singular 
and  beautiful.  As  a  piece  of  coloring,  it  is  a  rare  and 
charming  study;  as  a  piece  of  drawing,  it  is  boldly 
and  effectively  handled.  The  longer  the  eye  dwells  upon 
the  scene  the  hills  grow  in  majesty  and  might,  and  the 
valley  recedes  so  that  one  becomes  conscious  of  splendid 
distances  and  a  labyrinth  of  canons. 

A  small  study  by  Robinson,  which,  with  an  artist's 
whimsicality,  he  classes  among  his  "quality"  sketches,  is 
a  study  of  sunlight  on  the  South  Dome,  as  seen  through 
a  heavy  shower  last  August,  called  a  "cloud-burst,"  in 
local  parlance.  A  rainbow  arches  overhead,  and  in  the 
center  rises  the  beautiful  South  Dome,  its  granite 
front  gleaming  white  as  marble,  while  in  the  foreground 
is  a  vivid  touch  of  green.  Another  "quality"  sketch 
which  this  artist  has  in  his  portfolio,  and  which  is  in- 
tended more  for  a  study  than  a  finished  picture,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  pieces  of  work  Mr.  Robinson  has  ever 
done.  Tall  trees  and  shrubs  are  seen  in  the  foreground, 
whose  foliage  is  a  symphony  of  rich  greens,  and  has  a 
wonderful  depth  and  softness.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
stretch  of  dewy  green  meadows,  and  in  the  background 
rise  the  Cathedral  Rocks,  half  vailed  in  mist,  and  with  light 
clouds  floating  about  their  summits. 


The  Art  Students'  League  will  move  into  its  new  quar- 
ters on  the  first  of  March.  This  change  of  location  is  to  i 
be  signalized  by  a  quaint  and  interesting  exhibition  illus- 
trative of  the  "graphic  arts,"  and  which  will  consist  of 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  etchings  and  line  engravings,  to- 
gether with  a  water-color  exhibit  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  etchings  and  engravings  will  be  exhibited 
by  a  well-known  collector  and  connoisseur,  and  the  en- 
tire exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  unique  ever  held  in  this  city.  On  the  opening  night, 
which  will  probably  be  the  first  Thursday  in  March,  a 
reception  will  be  held,  which  will  be  a  very  recherche 
affair,  no  one  being  admitted  except  on  invitation,  and 


lloldredge  has  a  painting  on  exhibition  at  735  Market 
street,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  ever  painted. 
It  is  a  river  scene,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  early  spring 
along  the  course  of  the  Sacramento  river,  after  it  leaves 
the  hot  air  of  the  upper  valley  and  before  it  has  reached 
the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  coast.  The  grass  in  the  fore- 
ground is  knee-high,  and  grows  with  a  moist  luxuriance 
suggestive  of  a  rich,  loamy  soil  and  hidden  springs. 
Stately  trees  line  the  river  bank  and  wild  shrubs  bend  low 
over  the  water.  There  is  movement  in  the  foliage,  which 
seems  to  flutter  lightly  in  response  to  some  wandering 
breeze;  movement  in  the  water,  which  pauses  to  reflect 
the  trees  along  its  margin  and  then  hurries  on  impetu- 
ously to  the  sea;  movement  in  the  light  clouds  which 
scurry  overhead ;  movement  in  the  waving  grasses  which 
nod  and  beckon  in  the  open  spaces.  It  is  a  picture 
bravely  painted  in  full  light,  and  is  realistic  without  sac- 
rificing broad  effect  to  the  benumbing  influences  of  de- 
tail. 


Says  a  New  York  exchange:  "It  is  not  every  unfortu- 
nate marriage  that  is  chronicled  in  the  newspapers."  Pos- 
sibly not,  but  is  it  any  fault  of  the  newspapers? 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  Sail  Franciscan "  will  be  «lelivere«l  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $'i.50  a  year. 
Sample  .subscription,  three  months,  lor  lilty  cents. 


WHEN  SHADOWS  KALI.. 


When  shadows  fall  ami  light  winds  die 
And  purple  hills  against  the  sky 

Stand  up  amidst  the  glowing  gold 

And  paling  amber  that  enfold 
Their  western  ridges,  from  on  high 

Young  night  uplifts  one  shining  eye;  — 
Far  off,  with  iterate  harsh  cry, 
A  flight  of  crows  seek  perch  and  fold 
When  shadows  fall. 

Along  the  chill  beach,  drearily 
The  dull  gray  waters  lapse  and  sigh; 
The  gun-warned  sand-dunes  growa-cold, 
The  dank  air  bears  a  scent  of  mold  : 
On  silent  wings  the  night  draws  nigh 
When  snailows  fall. 

J.  A.  Rile  hie,  in  Chicago  Current . 


ACTOR-WORSHIP  IN  NEW  YORK. 


People  who  imagine  that  managers  have  the  masculine 
more  than  the  feminine  element  of  their  audience  in  their 
minds  when  they  venture  in  a  new  production  are  wo- 
fully  mistaken.  Of  course  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  men 
by  providing  a  goodly  array  of  lovely  and  voluptuous 
specimens  of  the  female  form  divine,  but  the  susceptible 
breast  of  woman  is  considered  with  due  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  leading  men.  I  confess  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  a  handsome  leading  man  or  an  Adonis  of  a 
tenor  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  box-office  than  a 
comely  leading  lady  or  a  sprightly  soubrette;  yet  such 
appears  to  be  the  case;  the  reason  being  that  a  woman 
needs  an  escort,  meaning  two  seats,  while  man  gazes  in 
rapt  attention  at  the  object  of  his  infatuation,  in  majes- 
tic and  solitary  glory. 

The  length  to  which  women  go  in  their  admiration  of 
leading  men  is  painfully  amusing ;  not  that  they  carry  their 
worship  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency,  for  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  the  romantically  inclined  school-girl  who  loolishly 
indulges  in  thoughtless  letters,  nor  to  the  woman  tired  of 
several  more  or  less  intimate  and  compromising  intrigues, 
and  is  simply  on  the  lookout  for  a  novelty.  I  refer  to  the 
best  class  of  young  women  holding  a  good  position  in 
reputable  society,  who  conceal  the  worm  gnawing 
on  the  damask  cheek  and  never  approach  nearer  to  the 
object  of  their  admiration  than  the  lenses  of  an  opera- 
glass  will  bring  them.  James  O'Neil  was  once  the  beau 
ideal  oi  the  San  Francisco  maiden's  wildest  dreams,  or 
at  least  her  actions  and  conversation  tended  to  give  one 
that  impression;  yet  Monte  Christo  James  could  safely 
walk  down  Market  street  of  an  afternoon  without  w  inning 
a  single  glance  except  one  prompted  by  curiosity,  while 
a  bevy  of  giggling  school-girls  would  never  think  of  fol- 
lowing in  his  wake.  Walden  Ramsay,  like  O'Neil,  has 
seen  his  day  of  popularity  grow  dim  until  a  lingering  twilight 
finally  settled  down  into  a  dark  night.  And  so  I  might 
mention  a  dozen  more,  all  going  to  prove  what  a  feeble 
and  changeable  animal  a  woman  is. 

But  from  the  rule  we  pass  to  the  exception,  and  find 
it  in  the  person  of  Courtice  Pounds,  the  "Nanki-Poo"of 
D'Oyley  Carte's  Mikado.  The  Fifth-avenue  theater  is 
crowded  every  night  with  his  worshipers,  and  there  is 
no  use  denying  that  some  credit  is  due  the  women  for 
their  selection.  The  daily  papers  have  been  full  of  letters, 
penned  by  love-sick  maidens,  asking  the  all-knowing  and 
ever-kind  editor  to  inform  a  curious  woman  if  "Nanki- 
Poo"  was  as  prepossessing  in  his  every-day  attire  as  he  was 
as  the  "Wandering  Minstrel."  A  young  miss,  aged  six- 
teen, of  an  advanced  and  worldly  disposition,  wanted  to 
know  if  "Nanki-Poo"  was  married,  and  also  what  was  his 
salary.  A  third  admirer,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  was 
worried  about  "Nanki's"  legs,  and  asked  if  they  were 
padded;  and  so  on,  letter  upon  letter,  ad  infinitum  and 
ad  nauseam. 

Pounds's  photographs  sold  after  the  manner  of  hot 
cakes,  and  even  faster  than  they  could  be  printed.  I 
know  a  young  miss  attending  one  of  New  York's  most 
fashionable  boarding-schools,  who  commissioned  me  to 
buy  her  a  dozen  of  his  photographs.  "All  the  girls  have 
half  a  dozen,"  she  informed  me,  "and  I'm  not  going  to 
be  outdone."  Another  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
has  a  pet  canary  which  she  has  rebaptized  as  "Nanki- 
Poo,"  and  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that  poor  canary  has 
a  much  better  time  and  twice  as  many  luxuries  lavished 
on  him  as  before  his  name  was  changed.  All  the 
ugly  little  pug-dogs  can  safely  be  called  "Nanki-Poo," 
for  it  is  certain  sure  that  their  mistresses,  of  one  accord, 
have  changed  their  name  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  voice 
to  their  sentiments  and  bestow  lavishing  caresses  on 
"Nanki-Poo,"  even  if  it  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
an  ugly  pug. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the  Mikado  does 
not  occur  on  the  stage.  It  is  notably  repeated  in  the  au- 
ditorium, and  takes  place  when  "  Yum-Yum"  and  "Nanki- 
Poo"  embrace.  The  expression  of  mingled  envy,  hatred 
and  malice  depicted  on  the  faces  of  Miss  Geraldine 
Ulmar's  admirers  is  only  exceeded  in  intensity  by  a 
similar  display  of  passion  by  Mr.  Pounds's  numerous  devo- 
tees, only  the  women  succeed  in  throwing  a  great  amount 
of  extreme  all-uncharitableness  in  to  boot.  Every  woman 
comes  away  from  the  Mikado  with  deep  red  rims  around 


her  eyes,  caused  by  the  constant  application  of  opera- 
glasses,  while  the  aspiring  dude  wanders  about  in  a  hope- 
lessly dazed  and  puzzled  fashion,  looking  out  for  a  leg- 
developer. 

The  other  evening  I  filed  slowly  up  the  aisle  behind  a 
couple  whose  engagement  had  been  announced  shortly 
after  the  Mikado  was  produced.  On  reaching  the  street 
he  seemed  to  be  cold,  silent,  and  unsympathetic,  while 
she  was  simply  bubbling  over  with  suppressed  enthusiasm. 
They  turned  down  toward  Sixth  avenue.  I  followed,  see- 
ing that  something  had  gone  wrong.  Turning  to  her 
future  lord  and  master,  the  young  lady  exclaimed,  in  one 
breath,  "Oh !  how  I  do  dote  on  him ;  he's  just  too  sweet 
for  any  thing."  She  gave  his  arm  an  enthusiastic  hug, 
which  some  way  or  other  he  failed  to  appreciate.  He 
seemed  hurt,  but  she  did  not  mind.  A  pause,  during 
which  she  glanced  at  her  escort's  means  of  locomotion ; 
and,  "Oh  my,  isn't  he  graceful,  though  ;  and  so  light  on 
on  his  feet,  isn't  he?  and— and--oh,  I  wonder  why  some 
men  have  such  just  perfect  physiques!"  There  was  a 
smothered  something  from  her  slim,  non-athletic  com- 
panion, followed  by  a  shrill  feminine  "O  Will,  how  can 
you  be  so  dreadful  to  say  such  a  word.  You  are  simply 
shocking."  After  which  there  was  a  silence,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  crackling  of  the  snow.  They  took  the  car 
up  town,  she  gazing  obstinately  in  the  direction  of  the 
driver,  he  scowlingly  intent  on  the  erratic  movements  of 
the  fare  dial.  \. 

New  York,  February  2,  1886. 


He  who  shall  say,  "Lo,  I  have  slain  a  man," 

He  who  shall  think,  "Lo,  I  am  slain,"  those  both 

Know  naught.    Life  can  not  slay.   Life  is  not  slain! 


A  non. 


BOOKS  AM)  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  February  number  of  I.ippincott's  maintains  the 
promise  made  for  the  new  year  by  the  January  number. 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  answers  Gail  Hamil- 
ton's attack  on  civil  service  reform,  in  an  article  whose 
savage  humor  will  amuse  even  those  who  do  not  care  to 
be  convinced  by  its  array  of  facts  and  figures,  while  to  the 
reformer  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and 
powerful  presentations  of  the  case  that  has  ever  been 
made  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article.  M.  B. 
Upham  contributes  a  delightful  sketch  called  "  Back- 
woods Pre-Raphaelites,"  in  which  the  humorous  charac- 
teristics of  a  raw  and  quaint  settlement  in  one  of  the  mid- 
dle states  are  graphically  hit  off.  There  are  two  short 
stories,  "  In  a  Garret,"  by  J.  S.  of  Dale,  which  has  all  the 
pathetic  charm  of  this  author's  style,  and  the  "  Gold 
Wulfric,"  by  Grant  Allen,  an  exciting  and  dramatic  de- 
tective story.  The  two  serials  develop  fresh  features  of 
interest.  The  "  Monthly  Gossip  "  discusses  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  "  E.  F.  W."  giving  some  sensible  advice  to 
American  girls  who  propose  going  abroad  for  purposes  of 
study. 

The  new  Boston  publishing  house  of  W.  I.  Har- 
ris makes  a  rather  poor  start  with  Tivo  Strokes  of  the 
Bell.  The  story  has  some  pretensions  to  power,  but  fails  to 
come  up  to  them.  If  we  were  not  informed  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Charles  Howard  Montague  is  a  reporter,  and  that 
this  is  his  first  work,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  sur- 
mising as  much  from  the  frequent  lapses  into  newspaper 
English  and  the  breaks  in  the  construction.  The  in- 
fluence of  Hugh  Conway  is  still  .strongly  felt  by  younger 
writers,  as  the  present  work  will  show.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, destined  to  repeat  the  success  of  Called  Back.  The 
author  shows  promise  of  better  work  in  future.  Flexible 
cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents.  For  sale  at  the  book- 
stores. 

The  February  Brooklyn  Magazine  is  at  hand,  readable 
and  full  of  interest.  A  well-told  love-story  of  a  traveling 
artist  who  finds  his  fate  in  a  pupil  is  narrated  by  Miss 
Florence  L.  Snow.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  always 
sensible,  contributes  an  article  on  "How  To  Avoid  Sea- 
sickness." Two  long  chapters  are  added  to  Mrs.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren's  novel,  while  Mrs.  Lisle  Lester  depicts 
the  life  and  sad  end  of  the  tragedian  John  McCullough. 
"In  the  Catacombs  of  Italy"  is  a  graphic  recital  of  the 
scenes  witnessed  during  a  visit ;  and  in  the  Editor's  De- 
partment we  are  taken  with  the  "Ladies  at  the  Theater." 
Price  10  cents. 

The  Excelsior  publishing  house  brings  out,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  J.  S.  Mahoney's  sketch  of  Parnell,  with  a  nar- 
rative of  what  he  has  accomplished  for  Ireland.  Admir- 
ers of  the  only  statesman  the  Irish  party  has  produced  in 
forty  years  can  here  find  a  good,  if  partial,  account  of 
his  life  and  work.  The  book  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
more  noted  members  of  the  Irish  party.  Price  twenty- 
five  cents.  For  sale  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany. 

The  February  Golden  Era  contains  nothing  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  "Ben  Gaultier"  replies  to  Dr. 
Brown's  revolutionary  views  on  suicide,  and  P.  S.  Dor- 
ney  gives  a  good  description  of  ''The  City  of  Shin-Du- 
Wan.  Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond's  "Only  a  Mountain 
Camp"  divides  the  honors  of  the  month's  fiction  with 
Mrs.  Cummins's  "A  California  Hagar." 


The  first  number  of  the  Citizen,  a  new  monthly  period- 
ical, devoted  to  the  interests  of  good  citizenship  and  good 
government,  is  out.  Among  the  names  of  contributors, 
we  see  those  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  Rev.  B.  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  Dorman 
B.  Eaton. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Pharmacy  Department  of  the  University  of  California. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Of  Unwin's  Annual,  The  Broken  Shaft,  which  bears  in 
this  country  the  imprint  of  Appleton,  The  Spectator  says : 
"With  the  exception  of  'Riley,  M.  P.'  which  is,  we  sup- 
pose, meant  for  fun,  and  which  appears  to  us  unmitigated 
rubbish,  this  Annual  is  a  collection  of  very  clever  stories, 
including  one  that  is  really  brilliant — Mr.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son's 'Markham,'  which  might  take  rank  with  some  of  the 
best  of  Hawthorne's.  'The  Upper  Berth,'  by  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ghost -stories  ever  im- 
agined; while  Mr.  Anstey's  '  Marjory'  has  great  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  force  in  it — a  kind  of  merit  in  which  hitherto 
Mr.  Anstey  has  not  excelled.  Mr.  Pollock's  'Last  Act' 
has  some  tragic  force;  Mr.  Archer's  Nihilist  story  is  very 
effective;  and  Mr.  Norman's  'Love  and  Lightning' has 
great  originality  of  plot.  Altogether,  the  little  collection 
of  tales  is  a  remarkable  one."  Mr.  Crawford's  and  Mr. 
Archer's  stories  have  delighted  the  readers  of  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Argonaut.  They  would  have  been  no 
less  pleased  had  they  known  where  the  articles  came  from. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  in  press  a  volume  on  railroad 
monopolies,  by  Joseph  F.  Hudson,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Despatch,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  book  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  written  in  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now  closing,  being  a  "thorough  exposition  of  those 
abuses  of  railway  management  which  have  given  the  rail- 
way corporations  arbitrary  control  over  industry  and  com- 
merce and  despotic  dominion  over  a  so-called  republic." 
The  writer  is  not  a  socialist,  nor  even  a  radical,  but  merely 
seeks  by  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning  to  reach  the  fun- 
damental source  of  wrong. 

\V.  D.  Howells  has  departed  with  his  family  for  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  will  spend  the  winter.  The  change 
will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  popular  novelist's  literary 
work.  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Miss  Blanche 
Roosevelt,  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  and  other  well-known 
American  writers,  will  also  spend  the  winter  months 
abroad. 

A  sketch  of  General  Lee,  by  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
written  shortly  before  the  latter's  death,  will  appear  in 
The  Southern  Bivouac  for  February,  together  with  an 
article,  by  Judge  Gayarre,  describing  an  interview  he  held 
in  1865  with  William  H.  Seward,  relative  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  southern  states. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Cross's  Life  of  George  Eliot  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  Harper  ci:  Brothers,  with  an 
appendix  giving  new  and  important  information  relating 
to  the  subject  of  George  Eliot's  change  of  religious  be- 
lief in  1841-42,  and  recollections  of  the  Coventry  period 
of  her  life. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Mrs.  Walworth's  Bar  Sin- 
ister, a  novel  of  Mormondom,  announce  Without  Blem- 
ish, by  the  same  author.  It  is  a  novel  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  negro's  future,  and  is  said  to  be  as  dra- 
matic and  powerful  as  The  Bar  Sinister. 

"Such  phrases  as  'subacutely  amazed'  and  "a  rayon- 
nant  circle,"  says  TJie  Athenccum,  in  noticing  Craddock's 
Prophet,  "have  an  air  of  affectation  which  goes  badly  with 
the  vigorous  freshness  of  a  story  which  would  be  as  good 
as  one  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  if  it  were  not  quite  so  long." 

Some  unscrupulous  fellow  has  forged  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe's 
name  to  an  inferior  story.  Mr.  Roe's  name  has  frequently 
been  found  attached  to  other  inferior  stories,  but  it  was 
not  forged. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  reported  as  having  a 
share  in  the  editorial  control  of  Outing.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, Poultney  Bigelow  alone  being  responsible  manager. 
J  ust  at  present  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  on  his  Dakota  ranch. 

The  Independent,  with  its  first  issue  in  February,  will  be- 
gin a  serial  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  to  be  entitled 
Burglars  in  Paradise. 

The  Worthington  Company  have  issued  the  American 
edition  of  Swinburne's  Victor  Hugo. 

Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee  says  that  he  has  no  new  novel  in 
press,  as  has  been  announced  by  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Hudson,  the  famous  Shakespearean  critic, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  16th  ultimo. 


Secretary  Manning,  apparently,  did  not  know  that  the 
contractors  for  the  Peoria  government  building  employed 
convict  labor.  At  all  events,  his  three  Republican  pre- 
decessors, McCulloch,  Folger  and  Sherman,  all  awarded 
contracts,  it  is  said,  to  firms  employing  convict  labor. 
Senator  Hale's  indignation  is  rather  tardy.  By  the  way, 
is  it  wrong  to  employ  convict  labor?  If  it  is  not,  why 
should  it  be  excluded  from  a  public  contract? — Spring- 
field Republican. 

The  law  prohibits  all-night  sales  of  wines,  etc.  Judge 
Donohue  enjoined  the  police  from  enforcing  it  one  ball 
night.  Next  day,  injunction  dissolved !  Have  we  not  a 
befouled  bench? — John  Swinton's  Paper. 
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THE  RUINED  HOMESTEAD. 


Editor  San  Fr«nciscan:  Apropos  of  Whittier's  fine  poem,  "The  De- 
serted Home,"  in  a  late  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  I  send  you  some  verses  dealing 
with  a  similar  subject,  which  1  found  on  the  road  to  the  Cariboo  mines,  in 
1862.  It  had  evidently  been  cut  from  some  newspaper  or  book.  1  have 
never  met  it  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  some  good  lines.  Several 
words  were  illegible.  p.  Toft. 

*  *         *         *  Ways 
Where  wheels  no  more  the  dust  shall  raise; 
The  fences  that  once  ran  before, 

Like  invitations  to  the  door, 
Are  gone,  except  the  zigzag  lines 
Of  corner-stones;  the  wayside  vines, 
Too  wild  to  die,  by  cattle  trod 

*  *      sprout  weaker  through  the  sod; 

*  *         *        .Garden  plot 

To  bleak,  bare  pasture-land  has  passed 
Unmarked,  except  that  to  the  last 
Some  poison  parsnips  haunt  the  spot. 

The  paths  by  frequent  usage  worn, 
To  orchard  and  to  early  corn, 
Rayed  from  one  center;  now  no  trace 
Of  their  dear  lines  around  the  place. 
The  sheds  with  open  southern  look, 
And  hanging  tools  from  brace  and  hook, 
And  odorous  woods  and  oozing  chips 
Whose  juice  was  sweet  to  little  lips, 

In  shapeless  masses  lie; 
Around  which  flutter  in  the  gales 
Eestoons  of  wool  on  twisted  nails, 

And  rifted  shingles  thin  and  dry. 

The  barn,  that  once  seemed  close  beside, 
Stands  on  a  cold,  bleak  distance  wide; 
Its  chain  of  buildings,  sunnv,  small, 
That  broke  the  north  wind  with  their  wall. 
Is  rent  away,  and,  hardened  grown, 
It  keeps  its  loveless  age  alone; 
No  warm,  bright  straw  is  round  the  door, 
No  golden  chaff  is  on  the  floor. 

The  restless  swallows  there 
Are  wild,  suspicious  birds, 
Whose  thrill  has  lost  the  sound  of  words 

From  long  neglect  of  human  care. 

A  tall  and  weather-beaten  post, 
Its  fork  by  rusting  king-bolt  crossed, 
Stands  by  a  low  flat  stone  that  keeps 
Guard  o'er  the  dark  and  unstirred  deeps, 
Where  corded  muscles,  bare  and  brown, 
Once  thrust  the*£urgling  bucket  down 
And  tossed  the  limpid  cooling  spray 
On  beards  unmixed  with  seeds  of  hay 

In  sultry  summer's  height. 
Now  rusty  slime  in  silence  falls 
And  stones  slip  from  the  green  wet  walls 

Where  rose  the  crystal-clear  delight. 

In  naked  desolation  left, 
The  house  stands  of  life's  life  bereft ; 
The  empty  windows,  square  and  stark, 
Look  blank  against  the  inward  dark, 
Where  plaster  falls  and  fungus  springs 
And  bats  hang  from  their  barbed  wings ; 
And  sinking  floors  are  all  defiled 
By  slimy  slugs,  where  once  the  child 

Crawled  on  its  pearly  palms; 
And  doors  are  fastened  that  swung  free 
To  fire-warm  hospitality, 

Or  prayer  of  wanderer  asking  alms. 

The  damp  within  strikes  slowly  through 
And  oozes  in  a  moldy  dew, 
Licked  up  by  moss  and  ravenous  things 
With  myriad  feet  and  hairy  rings 
That  feed  on  death;  and  blistered  weeds, 
With  drug-like  smell  and  hooked  seeds 
Dig  with  strong  roots  at  basement  wall; 
While  hangs  around  and  over  all 

A  grim  and  sullen  air, 
As  if  the  ruined  house  held  still 
To  life  in  death  with  evil  will. 

And  kept  defiant  station  there. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  or 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Fkancisca  n  will  gladly  note 
and  publish. 1 

A  very  charming  lady  resides  in  Oakland,  whose  niece, 
living  in  San  Francisco,  chances  to  have  the  same  birth- 
day as  herself.  On  these  mutual  anniversary  days  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  the  elder  lady  to  remember 
the  younger  with  some  quaint  and  pretty  tribute  commem- 
orative of  the  event.  It  would  take  more  space  than 
the  Woman's  Realm  could  spare  in  one  issue  to  recount 
all  the  ingenious  devices  of  this  good  lady  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  she  is  of  a  very  original  turn  of  mind,  and  always 
avoids  hackneyed  or  conventional  designs.  Her  last, 
however,  demands  mention,  and  is  interesting  not  only 
for  its  intrinsic  artistic  merit,  but  for  the  fund  of  sugges- 
tion it  offers  to  others.  It  came  heralded  by  some  bright 
little  verses,  telling  the  young  girl  that  in  pursuit  of  some 
appropriate  offering  she  had  wandered  out  through  the 
fields,  whereupon  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  all  the  free,  wild  things  of  nature  had  laid  their 
contributions  at  her  feet,  wishing,  with  herself,  all  happi- 
ness to  the  fair  young  woman  whose  birthday  they  joined 
in  celebrating.  From  a  gilded  rod  hangs  an  oblong  piece 
of  dark  velvet,  some  twenty  inches  long  and  fifteen  in- 
ches wide.  A  polished  cow's  horn  is  fastened  to  it  at  the 
bottom,  and  into  this  unique  horn  of  plenty  are  thrust 
beautiful  wild  grasses,  a  bluebird's  wing,  clustered  heads 
of  grain,  straw,  flowers,  autumn  leaves,  old-man 's-beard, 
sumach  blossoms,  and  peacock's  feathers.  Some  gor- 
geous butterflies  hover  above,  and  mimic  cranes  appear 
to  be  flying  through  the  reeds.  Deep  in  the  tangle  of 
grasses  a  little  bird's-nest  is  half  hidden,  and  a  silken  co- 
coon retains  its  hold  upon  the  imprisoned  moth  which  is 
trying  to  break  through  its  prison  walls.  A  snake's  rattle 
is  seen  among  the  grasses,  and  underneath  a  tiny  turtle 
seems  to  be  seeking  a  hiding-place. 


A  writer  in  Woman's  Work  tells  of  a  new  and  inter- 
esting field  in  which  ladies  of  culture  and  executive 
capacity  whom  fortune  has  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources may  labor  to  advantage.  "It  is  well  known  that 
many  people  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  furnish  a  good 
repast  for  their  friends  are  not  able  to  prepare  it  them- 
selves. Such  persons  employ  male  caterers,  whose  prices 
are  always  high.  It  entered  the  head  of  a  certain  woman 
that  in  her  position  she  could  do  just  this  kind  of  work. 
She  had  been  wealthy,  had  managed  a  large,  handsome 
home,  and  had  superintended  the  many  entertainments 
that  she  had  given  within,  knowing  not  only  how  every 
thing  should  be  cooked,  but  how  it  should  be  served  as 
well.  And  now  that  she  was  poor  and  obliged  to  resort 
to  some  means  to  make  a  living,  it  occurred  to  her  to  of- 
fer her  services  as  manager  of  private  parties  and  recep- 
tions to  persons  that  were  in  need  of  such  service. 
She  tried  the  experiment  first  with  a  friend,  and  it  was 
completely  successful,  and  soon  she  will  establish  such  a 
reputation  that  she  will  have  all  she  can  attend  to.  Now 
this  is  not  business  for  all  women  by  any  means.  The  lady 
referred  to  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cooking,  of 
the  usages  of  the  table,  the  etiquette  in  regard  to  invita- 
tions, the  best  way  of  entertaining  people  after  you  have  got 
them  in  your  house,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  class  of 
women  who  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  along  in  the 
world  when  once  they  have  become  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions  than  the  women  who  have  once  been  rich  and 
who  have  never  been  taught  any  means  of  making  a  living. 
Here  is  something  that  many  of  them  can  do  with  grace, 
elegance,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  real  or  false  pride. 
The  woman  who  started  this  industry  struck  the  key-note 
to  which  all  women  workers  should  march,  to  wit,  instead 
of  trying  to  find  some  work  she  wanted  to  do,  she  asked 
herself 'What  can  I  do  well,  and  that  the  world  will  be 
willing  to  pay  me  for?'  and  the  result  was  as  we  have 
stated." 

The  Delineator  gives  some  excellent  suggestions  re- 
garding early  spring  millinery:  "The  enormously  high 
hat  is  looked  upon  with  less  favor  than  formerly, 
although  it  will  probably  be  worn  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  There  is  neither  dignity  nor  coquetry 
about  a  hat  of  this  kind;  for  elegance  uf  manner 
does  not  seem  to  go  with  a  yellow-and-green  parrot  or 
any  of  the  other  enormous  birds,  while  the  most  practiced 
coquette  fails  to  look  herself  with  a  stiff,  unyielding  brim 
about  her  face.  With  a  slightly  broader  brim  and  a 
quieter  and  less  aspiring  crown  a  hat  of  fine  felt  is  very  be- 
coming, and  such  may  be  obtained  in  all  the  green  and 
olive  shades,  in  dark  blues  and  pale  grays,  in  browns,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  black.  The  trimming  may  show 
as  much  individuality  as  one  likes — birds,  wings,  olumes, 
cockades,  and  any  arrangement  of  ribbon  being  permit- 
ted. A  dark-brown  felt  has  about  its  crown  a  wide  band 
of  seal-skin,  and  the  brim  is  outlined  with  brown  rosary- 
beads;  slightly  to  one  side  is  a  cream-colored  shaving- 
brush  pompon,  which  leans  against  the  crown  and  is 
apparently  held  in  place  by  a  head  made  of  seal-skin. 
Another  felt  hat  is  of  a  dark  green,  and  its  brim  is  covered 
with  black  astrakhan,  the  crown  being  plain.  Just  in 
front  are  many  loops  of  green  moire  ribbon,  that  are  so 
arranged  as  to  apparently  broaden  the  hat  even  while  they 
appear  to  make  it  higher. 

'■'Toques  are  higher  in  the  crown,  and  there  is  rather 
more  material  used  in  making  them,  so  that  a  soft  and 
artistic  effect  is  produced.  When  made  of  cloth,  some 
velvet  is  usually  massed  in  front  in  such  a  way  that  it  rests 
against  the  hair,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  always  given  with 
these  very  comfortable  hats.  The  woman  who  does  not 
care  to  wear  a  bonnet,  and  who  finds  unbecoming  the 
fashionable  hat  with  the  severe  outline,  may  be  certain  of 
being  suited  in  a  toque;  but  great  care  must  be  exercised 
lest  it  be  made  too  small  or  too  round.  It  needs  to  be 
oval  and  rather  larger  than  the  toque  of  a  year  ago,  and  it 
will  permit  a  pinch  just  in  front  if  such  will  adapt  it  more 
to  the  face.  The  shaving-brush  pompon  may  be  put  on 
it,  but  soft  loops  of  ribbon,  or  a  mass  of  velvet  placed 
across  the  front  in  the  careless  fashion  that  milliners  call 
'  drapery,'  decorate  it  more  harmoniously.  Sometimes 
a  small  humming-bird  nestles  among  the  velvet;  but  if 
ribbon  is  used  in  loop  fashion  there  should  be  no  other 
trimming.  The  fancy  velvets  so  liberally  used  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  are  not  desirable  for  a  toque,  plain 
colors  and  monochromatic  effects  being  in  best  taste.  A 
brunette  with  a  garnet  cloth  suit  wears  a  toque  of  the  same 
material.  The  frame  is  soft,  and  the  stuff  is  drawn  loosely 
over  the  crown,  the  only  decoration  being  a  full  drapery 
of  velvet  of  the  same  shade  across  the  front,  which  dispo- 
sition is  very  becoming,  and  makes  the  chapeau  appear 
more  dressy  than  if  it  were  all  cloth.  Another  toque  is  of 
dark-green  velvet,  and  has  in  front  a  cream  shaving- 
brush  pompon  standing  up  from  the  midst  of  green  moire 
ribbon  loops.  The  temptation  to  have  one  of  the  pom- 
pons was  too  great  for  the  possessor  of  this  hat,  and 
though  they  can  not  always  be  commended,  in  this  case 
the  result  was  very  good." 


remembered  that  even  severe  plainness  is  better  than  bai 
ornament.  The  walls  of  a  room  and  its  floor  are  the 
points  which  are  most  conspicuous,  and  therefore  most 
need  to  be  saved  from  too  brilliant  coloring  and  too  con- 
spicuous patterns.  If  bare  white  walls  or  those  covered 
with  ugly  paper  confront  us,  they  may  be  remedied  at 
small  expense  by  tinting  with  a  soft,  delicate  color,  some 
neutral  tint  being  the  safest  to  attempt;  or  there  are  to 
be  found,  almost  everywhere,  wall-papers,  at  low  prices, 
in  small,  indistinct  patterns  and  subdued  colors,  which 
give  warmth  and  tone  to  the  room;  or  the  plain,  coarse 
gray  paper,  which  makes  so  excellent  a  background  for 
pictures,  is  available,  so  that  it  seems  almost  wrong  to 
weary  the  eye  and  brain  of  the  tenants  of  a  room  with 
the  gaudy,  obtrusive  papers  so  often  used. 

If  the  white  walls  or  the  ugly  paper  can  not  be  changed, 
let  us  not  increase  the  ugliness  by  putting  patches  of 
brilliant  color  in  any  form  of  ornament  upon  them. 
Even  the  Japanese  fans,  which  are  so  popular  that  one 
hardly  dares  utter  a  protest  against  them,  do  not  always 
beautify.  They  may,  indeed,  if  judiciously  and  moder- 
ately used  on  a  plain,  dull-colored  wall,  make  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  eye,  or  a  frieze  composed  of  them  is  some- 
times good.  Still,  we  hope  their  day  is  over,  and  that 
they  are  passing  away  from  even  the  remotest  farm-house 
walls. — Jfenrietta  Davis,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Shirley  Dare  (Mrs.  Susan  D.  Power)  not  only  writes 
practical  and  entertaining  books  on  household  and  sani- 
tary topics,  but  also,  the  Index  says,  keeps  her  own  house 
unaided,  gardens  enthusiastically,  writes  pungent  edito- 
rials for  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express,  and  Outing;  and  this  winter, 
as  a  vacation  from  regular  journalistic  work,  is  trans- 
lating an  Italian  epic,  a  French  work  on  art,  and  a 
Hungarian  novel. 

A  lady  speaker  in  New  York  lately  gave  it  as  her  opin- 
ion that  domestic  service  was  a  better  occupation  for 
women  than  either  copying  or  type-writing.  It  was  much 
more  healthy,  and  the  idea  that  there  was  any  thing  de- 
grading in  it  was  absurd. 


A  girl  of  thirteen  years,  at  Canton,  Dakota,  is  reported 
to  have  plowed  eighty-two  acres  of  land,  with  a  pair  of 
horses  and  a  common  stubble  plow. 


So  many  suggestions  for  methods  of  cheap  decoration 
find  their' way  into  print,  addressed  to  those  who  have 
very  plain  homes  and  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  knowing 
what  is  really  good,  that  the  need  seems  rather  to  be  of 
hints  what  to  avoid.    While  trying  to  adorn,  it  should  be 


OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 

The  following  receipts  are  quoted  from  Whitehead's  Family 
Book  of  Cookery. 

Baking  Powder  Waffles  and  Batter  Cakes:  Two  cupfuls 
of  flour — eight  ounces,  two  of  water  or  milk,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  one  of  syrup,  one  egg,  little 
salt,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Put  all 
the  above,  at  once,  except  about  half  the  milk,  into  a  deep 
pan,  and  stir  up  hard.  Thin  it  down  with  the  rest  of  the 
milk. 

Chicken  Pie,  Plain:  When  chicken  pie  or  any  similar 
dish  is  written  in  a  menu  as  of  some  particular  style,  it  of 
course  carries  the  implication  that  there  are  more  ways 
than  one.  A  very  small  variation  or  addition  of  vege- 
tables, mushrooms,  or  eggs,  and  wine,  may  suffice  to 
change  the  name.  One  way — by  which  young  chickens, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  partly  fried  in  butter  before 
being  covered  with  a  crust,  and  the  gravy  in  the  pan  is 
made  rich  end  light- brown — may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing country  style :  One  large  fowl  or  two  chickens,  one 
slice  of  fat  salt  pork — two  ounces,  one  large  potato,  one 
teaspoonful  of  minced  onion,  one  of  black  pepper,  one  of 
salt,  one  pound  of  pie  crust,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
little  parsley.  The  salt  pork  is  only  a  seasoning,  and  may 
be  dispensed  with  or  substituted  by  butter  or  the  fat  of 
the  fowls.  Cut  the  fowl  in  six  pieces,  if  large,  first  divid- 
ing it  in  half,  through  the  back  and  breast;  chop  each 
side  in  three,  taking  a  piece  out  between  the  leg  and  the 
wing.  Cook  the  gizzard  and  heart  with  the  fowl,  but 
leave  out  the  liver,  which  is  apt  to  impart  its  flavor  to  the 
whole  dish.  Boil  the  meat  till  tender,  which  may  take 
anywhere  from  one  hour  to  four,  according  to  the  kind  of 
fowl.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  how  old  the 
fowl  is  if  it  be  boiled  accordingly,  with  the  seasonings 
added.  It  will  make  the  liquor  rich  as  jelly  after  a  while. 
Half  an  hour  before  taking  the  fowl  from  the  fire  put  in 
the  potato,  cut  in  pieces,  and  afterward  thicken  the  liquor 
with  flour  and  water,  and  mix  in  some  chopped  parsley. 
Turn  it  into  a  baking  pan,  dredge  a  little  more  black  pep- 
per over  the  top  and  a  little  flour  over  that,  then  cover 
with  plain  pie  paste,  and  bake  it  one  half-hour. 

Frosted  Oranges:  Make  plain  white  icing,  and  use  it  to 
dip  orange  slices  in  just  when  it  has  become  too  thick 
with  beating  not  to  run  off,  and  yet  thin  enough  to  settle 
to  smoothness.  Or,  if  so  good  that  it  has  already  become 
too  firm,  thin  it  by  adding  the  white  of  another  egg  or  part 
of  one.  Prepare  the  oranges  by  peeling  and  separating  by 
the  natural  divisions,  without  breaking  the  covering  or 
getting  the  pieces  wet.  Have  a  long  splinter  or  thin 
skewer  ready  for  each  one,  and  fill  a  large  bowl  with  sugar 
or  salt,  and  stick  them  in.  Stick  the  point  of  a  skewer  in- 
to the  edge  of  the  orange  section,  dip  into  the  frosting, 
push  the  other  end  of  the  skewer  into  the  bowl  of  salt, 
and  let  the  pieces  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  in  a 
warm  place,  to  dry. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  WHEREFORE  AND  THE  WHY. 

O  lady  moon.  O  mother  moon,  O  moon  that 

movest  high, 
Elucidate,  explain  to  me,  the  wherefore  and  the 

why ! 

What  is  it  that  causes  us  our  mortal  term  to  mar 
By  always  wishing  we  were  not  the  very  things 
we  are? 

O  lady  moon,  in  splendid  state, 

In  beauty  pure  and  high, 
Investigate  and  intimate 

The  wherefore  and  the  why. 

O  queenly  moon,  O  saintly  moon,  pale  priestess 
of  the  sky, 

If  X  be  X,  what  makes  him  want  forever  to  be  Y? 
If  Y  is  Y,  and  well-to-do,  then  wherefore  is  he 
led 

Invariably  to  repine  because  he  is  not  Z? 

O  lady  moon,  in  lonely  state, 

Attend  my  longing  sigh; 
Enunciate  and  extricate 

The  wherefore  and  the  why. 
()  somber  moon,  O  sober  moon,  however  well  we 
thrive, 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  two  and  two  make 

four  instead  of  five? 
And  when  our  ducks  are  healthy  ducks,  and 

swim  in  handsome  lakes, 
Why  should  we  droop  with  discontent  because 

they  are  not  drakes? 

O  lady  moon,  of  glow  sedate, 

With  gracious  heed  supply; 
Communicate  and  indicate 

The  wherefore  and  the  why. 


VERY   SHEEPISH.  ' 

"  We  all  "like  sheep,"  the  tenors  shrill 
Begin,  and  then  the  church  is  still ; 
While  back  and  forth  across  the  aisle 
Is  seen  to  pass  the  "catching"  smile. 

"  We  all  like  sheep,"  the  altos  moan, 
In  low  and  rich  and  mellow  tone; 
While  broader  grows  the  merry  grin, 
And  nose  gets  further  off  Irom  chin. 

"  We  all  like  sheep,"  sopranos  sing, 
Till  all  the  echoes  wake  and  ring. 
The  young  folks  titter,  and  the  rest 
Suppress  the  laugh  in  bursting  chest. 

"  We  all  like  sheep,"  the  bassos  growl. 
The  titter  grows  into  a  howl. 
And  e'en  the  deacon's  face  is  graced 
With  wonder  at  the  singers'  taste. 

"  We  all  like  sheep,"  runs  the  refrain. 
And  then,  to  make  the  meaning  plain, 
The  singers  all  together  say, 

"  We  all,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray." 

Christian  Register. 


LONG  LIVED. 

"Waal,  yes,"  said  the  major,  unfolding  his  knife 

And  shaving  a  slice  from  his  chair, 
"I  come  from  a  family  of  putty  long  life— 

The  longest,  I  reckon,  round  hyar. 

"My  gran 'father  lived  to  a  mighty  old  age- 
He  died  at  two  hundred  an'  lour — " 
But  the  major  stopped  short  in  his  yarn  at  this 
stage, 

For  the  judge  entered  in  at  the  door. 

"Now,  Major,"  the  judge  very  gravely  remarked, 

"I  knew  your  old  grandfather  well; 
He  was  just  eighty-three  when  his  spirit  em- 
barked 

For  that  bourne  where  the  good  spirits  dwell." 

For  a  moment  the  major  had  nothing  to  say, 

But  finally  rose  to  his  feet, 
"He  died  at  two  hundred  and  four  Broadway—" 

Then  thejudge  moseyed  up  and  stood  treat. 

Chicago  News. 

A  DEFINITION. 
Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  "respectability?" 
Is't  wisdom  or  worth,  sir,  rank  or  gentility? 
Is  it  rough  common-sense;  or  a  manner  refined? 
Is  it  kindness  of  heart;  or  expansion  ol  mind? 
Is  it  learning,  or  talent,  or  honor,  or  fame? 
That  you  mean  by  the  term  so  expressive  in 
name? 

No,  no,  these  are  not  the  things  now  in  vogue, 
For  a  "respectable"  man  may  be  a  great  rogue; 
A  "respectable  person"  may  be  a  great  fool, 
And  have  lost  all  the  little  he  picked  up  at  school ; 
Be  a  glutton,  or  robber,  or  deep  drowned  in  debt ; 
May  forfeit  his  honor,  his  best  friend  forget; 
May  be  a  base  sycophant,  tyrant,  or  knave, 
But  a  livery  servant  at  least  he  must  have; 
In  view  he  might  vie  with  the  vilest  of  sinners; 
But  he  must  keep  a  cook  and  give  capital  dinners. 

  Life. 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "  D.  D.D." 


\NEEKLY 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Ayek's  Saksapahilla  liaa  demonstrated  its 
power  of  DUN  for  all  discuses  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooner's  Story. 

New  Bedford,  June  1,  1883. 

Dr.  J,  0.  A.TBH  S:  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  a  harpoon er  in  the  North  Pacific,  when  live 
others  of  the  crew  and  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Our  bodies  w  ere  bloated,  gums  swollen 
and  bleeding,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  It 
by  and  large  we  were  pretty  badly  off.  All  our 
lime-juice  was  nceldentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Ateb's 
Saks  a  pa  It  ILL  a  and  gave  us  that.  We  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  1  have  ever  seen  men 
brouglitabout  by  any  Mill  r  treatment  for  Scurvy, 
and  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it.  Seeing  no  men- 
tion In  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsapnrilla  being 
good  for  scurvy,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  the  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,     RAi.ru  Y.  Wingate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Mamen, Baiutoland \S.  Africa,)  Jlarc/i  7,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.— Gentlemen :  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testily  to  the  great  value  of 
your  Sarsaparilla.  We  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  daring  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tent-  Being  under  canvas  for 
such  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veldt-sores."  I  had  those  sores  for 
some  time.  I  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, two  bottles  of  whic  h  made  my  sorei 
disappear  rapidly,  and  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Rouen, 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  blood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Scrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagioui  Disease 
frorr.  the  By  stem. 

prepared  bt 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Kvery  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Mouth. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  liWe  it  better  than  **  those 
other  stupid  papers. " 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  sunn  thing  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  ts  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
n.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news 


THE  DAILY 


THE  (Wnlrnf  nl  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

91.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc  ,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
Send  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

My  Mall  Kilty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


LADIES'  HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 

LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  O  BRlLK.N  &  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICKS. 


Full  line  t>t  1. ;nlics-  All-Silk  anil  Spun-Silk  How. 

I. allies'  Irish    Ircncli  anil  Herman  Italhrtegaii  Hose, 
l.ailics'  I. isle  Hose,  in  meal  variety. 

•  .allies'  Sea  Island  Cotton  Homo. 

4  aslmiere  Hose.  I  t< 

CHILDREN'S  AMI  IM  AM  S  SILK,  CASHMERE  anil  COTTON  HOSE,  in  large  variety 


Ladies'  Cartwright  &  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Co's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear — all  grades  and  sizes. 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SPECIAL: 

500  dozen  I. allies'  All-wool  starlet  »ests.  value  till  eents,  at  :io  eents  eaeh. 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 

ALCAZAR  THEATER.     'GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


O'Fakkkll  stkekt  Near  Stokhn 


AM)  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


IHE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARK  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING, CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  1  HE  WEEK. 


First  appearance  of 

MISS  ALICE  REES, 

In  a  series  of 

Three  <*raii<i  Concerts, 

Commencing  MONDAY  EVENING.  February  ijCh, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  Feb.  17  and  19. 

MISS  ALICE  REES,  Australia's  great  Prima-D,nna, 
her  first  appearance  in  America. 

MR.  JOHN  R  DCLIFK,  K.  S.  R.  A.  M.,  the  world- 
renowned  Flute- V  irtuoso,  from  London,  his  first  ap- 
pearance .  and 

HERR  MAX  V  CM  .RICH, thfl  calibrated  Composer  and 
Pianist,  his  re-appearance  after  his  grand  concert  tour 
thioughout  Australia,  with  other  distinguished  artists 

AdmitttOfl,  $<  ;  Reserved  seats,  $1.50.  Box  sheet  will 
open  at  M.  Li  ray's  music  store,  206  Post  street,  Wednes- 
day, at  9  a  m.  CHARLES  SCHULTZ, 

Business  Manager. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Kkei.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Third  Week!   Third  Week! 

And  Continued  Success. 

HOUSES  CROWDED  TO  THE  DOORS. 

WIDOW  O'BRIEN! 

AVeTTHE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
>'ew  Specialties  tills  week. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

STAN  DA RD_TH  EATER. 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manai.kk 

New  Departure  I  Jmltetl  Engagement. 

Matinee  at  a  o'clock  to-day. 

GREAT  SUCCESS.    HOUSES  CROWDED. 

See  the  small  Mikado! 

See  the  Three  Little  Maids  I 

See  all  the  features  of 

'■'lie  Juvenile  Opera  Company 

In  a  superb  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  popular 
Opera, 

THE  MIKADO! 

30—  ferry  l.lttle  .laps  3U 

New  and  handsome  stage  effects,  gorgeous  costumes, 
and  all  the  original  music. 

75c,  50c  — Original  Popular  Prices — 25c,  50c. 

GENUINE  CLEARANCE  SALE. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK, 


WE  WILL  SELL  AT  COST, 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS. 


Parties  wishing  to  purchase  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children's 
CLOAKS,  M  ITS,  WRAPS, 

I  Kl  MM  I  X.N.  KtC  , 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


HODGE'S 
CLOAK  AND  SUIT  HOUSE, 

V  and  I  o  Filth  Htreet, 

Near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Popular  Prices:     Popular  Prices! 

?5C,  5°c,  75c— 75c,  50c,  25c. 

I  <>K  WNE   WEIvK  4I.M.V. 

Commencing  Monday,  February  15,  1886. 

Every  evening  and  SaturJay  ma'ince. 

KIRALFY  BROTHERS' 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EICHTY  DAYS, 

With  all  its  original  grandeur  and  splendor 
As  produced  by  them  at  the  California  Theater,  fur  the 
first  time  in  this  city. 

Ballet  of  Bric-a-brac. 

Re-appearance  of  EL  MAHDI,  the  Indian  Elephant* 

itilFOrche-tra  and  Dress  Circle,  75c;  Dress  Circle,  re- 
served, 75c;  Family  Circle,  50c;  (lallery,  50c.  Roxcs, 
$4,  $6,  $8,  according  to  location.  Box  office  open  Mon- 
day, February  15th,  at  0  a.  m. 


BUSH  STREjEJ  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lkavitt  Lksshk  and  I'kopkirtor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Matinee  l'o-l)»)  At  t  o'eloek. 

Last  performances  of  Ciprico's 

AFTER   TWENTY  YEARS! 

JarlmlorHeil  l»y  Press  anil  Publlc'SI 

Saturday  evening,  February  13th,  Benefit  of — 
Mil.  FRED  4le  ItKI.I.EYILI.K. 

Monday  eveni  g,  February  !5'h — For  one  week  only. 
Boucicault's  m.isterpiece, 

T1IK  JILT! 

fiT With  a  phenominal  cast. 

fiT Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


I  HE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THR 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  l>ally  Irom  !»  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 

IStiiblislieil  1 861 . 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  GEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Prei. 

BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  T"  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a'c  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  1LAL  bUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Ituslness  4  orrespomlence, 
Mercantile     Law,      Grammar,  Spelling. 

i  r  ii.  Herman,  Spanlah,  Drawing;,  Te 

legraphy,  Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Of  all  the  Shakespearean  characters  included 
in  the  usual  repertory  of  leading  tragedians, 
"King  Lear"  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult 
to  portray  to  the  complete  satisfaction  ot  either 
actor  or  audience.  "Othello"  is  a  part  charac- 
terized by  virile,  not  to  say  robust,  strength. 
In  love,  in  jealousy,  in  war,  the  lines  are 
broadly  and  strongly  drawn.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  "Macbeth,"  though  in  a  different  line 
of  emotions.  Even  the  character  of  the  sub- 
tle "Iago"  is  comparatively  easy  to  grasp.  The 
wily,  intriguing  spirit  of  the  "ancient"  has  but 
a  single  development,  a  single  aim.  Its  very 
subtlety  is  so  marked,  so  comprehensible,  that 
from  the  start  actor  and  auditor  are  thoroughly 
en  rapport,  and  it  remains  only  to  see  how  well 
the  former  will  carry  out  the  mutual  conception. 
"Hamlet,"  the  many-sided,  with  his  serious,  ab- 
sorbed introspection,  yet  keen,  hawk-eyed  ob- 
servation, his  mingling  of  abstract  philosophy 
and  shrewd  practical  wisdom,  presents  a  char- 
acter whose  interpretation,  except  in  the  very 
words  and  language  of  Shakespeare,  is  hardly 
supposable.  Approaching  this  in  complexity  is 
the  character  of  "Lear,"  though  its  antitheses 
are  rather  of  mood  and  physique  than  purely  in- 
tellectual. It  is  next  to  impossible  that  any 
number  of  even  the  most  studious  and  thought- 
ful actors  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
much  less  likely  that  any  rendering  could  fully 
meet  each  individual  view  of  a  large  and  mixed 
audience  in  regard  to  the  predominance  to  be 
given  to  the  diverse  elements  of  this  character. 
A  "weak  and  infirm  old  man,"  yet  a  king,  born 
to  the  purple  and  accustomed  to  command;  a 
fond  and  too  doting  father,  yet  jealously  exact- 
ing of  the  filial  respect  that  pertains  to  parental 
authority — the  leaning  of  the  actor  will  inevita- 
bly be  toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes. 
The  resulting  changefulness  of  mood  and  man- 
ner forms  ordinarily  the  most  picturesque  and 
dramatic  feature  of  the  personation. 

That  Salvini's  presentation  gave  apparent 
preference  to  the  pathetic  and  submissive  side 
of  the  character,  thereby  rendering  it  in  some 
degree  tamer  than  we  are  wont  to  see  it  on  the 
American  stage,  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
the  same  depressing  circumstances  and  physical 
indisposition  which  had  rendered  the  great  trage- 
dian unable  to  appear  on  Monday  night,  and 
which  has  since  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the 
week's  programme.  But  while  many  in  the  large 
audience  may  have,  from  this  cause,  experienced 
a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment,  none  could 
fail  to  recognize  in  this  personation  a  great  per- 
formance, and  one  which  will  long  be  held  in 
remembrance  as  a  criterion  for  future  produc- 
tions of  the  tragedy.  And  an  English-speaking 
audience  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense 
disadvantage  of  a  representation  of  this  charac- 
ter deprived  of  the  grandeur,  the  pathos,  and  the 
dignity  of  Shakespeare's  imagination  clothed  in 
the  fitting  garb  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech— a  dis- 
advantage which  even  the  dramatic  genius  of  a 
Salvini  can  not  wholly  overcome. 

Miss  Viola  Allen  was  a  very  fair  and  sweet 
"Cordelia,"  and  made  that  cautious  young  wom- 
an's disclaimer  seem  rather  less  cold  than  usual. 
In  the  scene  in  which  the  choleric  and  not  very 
clear-sighted  old  king  repudiates  his  youngest 
daughter  for  her  reserve  as  contrasted  with  her 
sisters'  lavish  protests,  Miss  Allen  infuses  into 
the  character  an  appealing  tenderness  which 
even  the  words  as  read  do  not  seem  to 
convey  to  the  general  reader.  The  remainder  of 
the  cast  was  rather  more  effective — or  rather  less 
ineffective  than  in  Othello.  Next  week  the  last 
five  Salvini  performances  will  be  :  Monday,  In- 
gomar;  Tuesday,  Othello;  Thursday,  Corio- 
lanus;  Friday,  The  Outlaw;  Saturday  matinee, 
Othello. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  younger  Salvini  ap- 
peared as  "Romeo."  As  he  has  supported  in 
this  character  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
"Juliets,"  Miss  Margaret  Mather,  and  to 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  eastern  audiences, 
there  was  a  considerable  eagerness  felt  to  see 
this  personation.  Nor  was  the  general  expecta- 
tion disappointed.  The  character  of  "Romeo" 
is  essentially  Italian,  and  the  passionate  inten- 
sity of  his  ardent  and  sudden  devotion  to  the 
fair  Capulet,  which  is  apt  to  sit  rather  awkardly 
on  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  seems  perfect- 
ly natural  in  one  who  is  a  countryman  of  "Ro- 
meo" and  to  the  manner  born .  As  lovers'  vows  are 
presumably  not  intended  for  the  public  ear, 
"Romeo's"  spasmodic  and  indistinct  utterance 
may  have  been  '  merely  in  the  interest  of  the 
unities;  otherwise  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  blot 
on  a  very  interesting  performance. 

After  Twenty  Years  has  continued  with  a  fair 
share  of  attendance  at  the  Hush-street  theater. 
The  general  approval  of  this  play  has  increased 
with  its  second  week,  the  acting  having  been  of 
a  standard  calculated  to  give  popularity  to  any 
play  having  the  elements  of  possible  success. 
Next  week,  beginning  Monday,  February  15th, 
will  be  produced  Dion  Boucicault's  latest  play, 
The  Jilt,  which  gained  so  great  and  immediate  a 
success  on  its  first  production  in  this  city.  The 
cast  promises  a  worthy  presentation  of  the  play. 
The  names  of  E.  J.  Buckley,  J.  M.  Ward,  Theo. 
Hamilton,  Frank  Wright,  Walter  Leman,  and 
Misses  Ward,  Thomas,  and  Jean  Clara  Wal- 


ters, need  no  commendation  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Jilt  will  continue  for  one  week  only. 

The  little  people  who  are  essaying  the  popular 
Mikado  to  the  satisfaction  of  large  audiences  at 
the  Standard  are  really  very  remarkable  in  their 
conception  and  rendering  of  their  several  parts. 
The  music  is  for  the  most  part  a  little  beyond 
their  immature  voices;  but  this  is  so  natural  to 
their  years  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible  as  a  de- 
fect. The  song  of  "  Yum-Yum  "  is  surprisingly 
well  sung  by  Miss  Alma,  and  the  entire  perform- 
ance is  interesting  and  amusing.  Next  week 
will  be  the  last  of  these  little  folks  at  the  Stand- 
ard. Olivette  will  probably  be  given  before  the 
end  of  the  engagement. 

The  "Typical  Mexicans''  will  follow  the  Juve- 
nile APikados  at  this  theater,  to  remain  for  one 
week  only. 

Monday,  March  1st,  Charley  Reed's  Minsticls 
will  return  to  the  Standard  with  a  new  company, 
consisting  of  the  old  favorites  and  strong  re- 
inforcements. 

The  Rankin  company  will  return  to  the  Cali- 
fornia next  Monday,  February  15th.  They  will 
open  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  16th,  with 
a  play  that  has  made  an  almost  unexampled  suc- 
cess in  London  and  New  York,  Hoodman  Blind. 
The  name  is  a  synonym  for  "Blind  Man's  Buff," 
as  the  game  is  now  called.  The  play  contains 
some  striking  novelties,  both  in  characters  and 
situations. 

The  crowds  that  flock  to  see  Kelly  as  the 
Widov.)  O'Brien,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bristol's 
jovial  passengers,  at  the  Tivoli,  seem  as  much 
amused  as  ever.  A  noticeable  point  about  this 
popular  place  of  amusement  is,  that  while  its 
audiences  have  never  fallen  off  as  to  numbers 
they  have  been  constantly  improving  in  char- 
acter. The  majority  of  the  regular  attendants 
at  the  first-class  theaters  never  allow  a  first  pro- 
duction at  the  Tivoli  to  pass  unvisited.  The 
Widow  O'Brien  has  made  so  remarkable  a  hit 
that  it  will  be  kept  on  for  the  present.  New 
specialties  are  introduced  in  the  second  act 
every  week. 

NOTES. 

Reed's  Minstrels  reopen  at  the  Standard,  Mon- 
day, March  1st. 

Dion  Boncicault's  drama,  The  Jilt,  at  the 
Bush-street  next  week. 

The  largest  terms  given  any  actor  are  offered 
Edwin  Booth  for  next  season  in  the  West. 

Cincinnati  will  put  a  stop  to  Sunday  theatri- 
cals.   German  picnics  and  beer  next. 

Ilughey  Dougherty  has  joined  Primrose  and 
West^  Minstrels,  at  Niblo's,  New  York. 

The  Mexican  Typical  Ochestra  will  begin  a 
week  at  the  Standard,  Monday,  February  22d. 

James  A.  Heme,  erst  of  the  old  Baldwin  com- 
pany, "has  high  hopes  of  his  new  play,  Afinutt 
Men." 

Eleanor  Carey  is  playing  the  heroine  in  the 
Wages  of  Sin,  with  Charles  Maubury's  com- 
pany. 

The  Hayden  Oratorio  Society  gave  their  first 
concert  last  (Friday)  evening,  too  late  for  notice 
this  week. 

The  veteran  tenor,  William  Castle,  has  gone 
back  to  the  operatic  stage,  being  engaged  in 
New  York  for  the  Gypsy  Baron. 

Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss,  of  this  city,  is  creating 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  East,  by  her  remarka- 
ble vocalization,  to  judge  from  the  newspaper 
notices. 

The  Kiralfys  take  possession  of  the  Grand 
Opera-house,  Monday,  February  15th,  for  a  short 
season,  opening  with  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days. 

Edmund  Yates  expresses  the  fear  that  Patti  is 
getting  lazy,  as  she  "has  just  refused  six  thou- 
sand pounds  for  fifteen  concerts  in  Russia,  be- 
cause it  is  so  cold." 

"Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even"— even 
John  A.  Stevens,  who  is  reputed  to  be  fast  re- 
cuperating his  Grand  Opera-house  losses  with  a 
play  named,  appropriately,  A  Great  Wrong 
Righted. 

The  Rankin  California  company  will  reopen 
the  California  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
16th.  The  company  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented for  this  production.  The  theater  will  be 
closed  for  rehearsal,  Monday  night. 

The  Hanlons,  in  the  spectacular  illusion 
Fantasma,  will  follow  Salvini,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 22d,  at  the  Baldwin.  The  company  is  said 
to  comprise  the  best  pantomimic,  gymnastic, 
and  burlesque  talent  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  pleasant  "society"  matinees  for 
which  Signor  Enrico  Campobello  is  becoming 
famous  will  be  given  by  that  accomplished  art- 
ist, assisted  by  his  pupil.  Miss  May  Mitchell,  at 
Irving  Hall,  Saturday,  February  20th. 

The  Boston  Globe  of  January  31st  had  this 
mention  of  an  ex-Tivolian :  "Harry  Gates, 
tenor,  will  sing  at  the  Orthodox  church,  Som- 
erville,  this  Sunday."  Quite  a  step  from  the 
Tivoli  stage  to  a  down-east  orthodox  church. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  New  York, 
where  German  opera  has  so  long  reigned,  a  most 
successful  production  of  Gounod's  Faust  has 
been  given.  One  can  imagine  the  relief  after  a 
sustained  diet  of  unmixed  Wagner.  In  view  of 
this,  the  New  York  Times  ventures  to  predict 
that  the  time  may  come  when  Meyerbeer,  Ros- 
sini, Donizetti,  and  even  Verdi,  will  be  listened 
to. 

A  New  York  paper  says:  "The  Japanese  vil- 
lagers whom  Mr.  Harry  Deakin  brought  direct 
from  their  native  land  are  the  fashionable  craze 
of  the  day.  They  are  visited  daily  by  the  best 
people  of  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  becoming 
quite  fashionable  for  ladies  to  have  their  hair 
dressed  there  h  la  Japanese."  The  cultured  Bos- 
tonians  are  now  rejoicing  over  the  advent  of  this 
interesting  exhibition. 


Mr.  H.  Nieman,  to  whose  skillful  training  the 
Juvenile  Operacompany  owes  its  efficiency,  will 
receive  a  benefit  at  the  Standard  theater,  Mon- 
day night.  The  play  will  be  Olivette.  The 
company  will  continue  at  the  Standard  for  the 
week.  Wednesday  matinee  and  evening,  Pina- 
fore; Friday  night  a  benefit  will  be  given  the 
little  folks,  with  the  Mil-ado;  Sunday  night, 
February  28th,  will  conclude  the  present  engage- 
ment at  the  Standard. 

Our  San  Francisco  favorites  seem  to  make  their 
way  in  the  East  without  much  'rouble.     The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  a  Winter  Garden  and  Tivoli 
prima-donna  is  from  a  New  York  paper  :  "Miss 
I  Louise  Lester  is  a  prima-donna  of  no  mean  merit, 
1  and  is  well  known,  and  a  great  attraction  on  the 
1  gold  coast,  from  Oregon  to  California.    She  has 
!  made  her  greatest  successes  in  grand  opera,  and 
we  hope  yet  to  hear  her  in  roles  worthy  of  her 
fine  voice  and  excellent  dramatic  talent  on  the 
boards  of  the  New  York  temples  of  music." 
The  third  concert  of  the  second  series  given 
I  by  the  Beethoven  Quintet  club  was,  if  possible, 
an  improvement  on  former  entertainments.  The 
programme  of  eight  numbers,  though  marked 
throughout  by  a  sustained  classicism,  was  yet  of 
so  varied  a  character  as  effectually  to  prevent 
any  thing  like  the  feeling  of  weariness  which  re- 
sults from  a  sameness  of  selection,  on  however 
elevated  a  tone.   The  vocal  soloist,  Miss  Lida 
Clinch,  of  Sacramento,  was  so  evidently  suffcr- 
I  ine  from  a  severe  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  her  powers.    Her  lower  tones,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  affected  as  the  upper 
notes,  were  sweet  and  true.    The  exquisite  play- 
ing  of   Mr.  Urba,  on  the    clarionet,  though 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  was  scarcely  fully  ap- 
preciated by  any  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  that  instrument 
presents.    His  two  performances,  accompany- 
I  ing  the  string  quartet,  were  given  with  a  precis- 
ion of  effect  rarely  heard  on  thisinstrumcnt.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Lucchesi's  rendering  of  the  andante  and 
finale  from  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor 
was  another  gem,  and  was  so  persistently  en- 
cored as  to  call  out  a  response — the  only  one 
of  the  evening.    The  absence  of  this  pestilent 
practice  was  a  notable  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Charles  Schultz,  business  manager  for  Mr. 
Max  Vogrich's  Concert  company,  announces  for 
Monday  evening,  at  the  Alcazar,  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  of  the  Australian  puma- 
donna.  Miss  Alice  Rees.  Max  Vogrich,  pianist, 
John  Radcliff,  a  renowned  flutist,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists,  will  take  part.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  programme  for  Monday  night.  The 
second  and  third  concerts  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  following: 

Grand  Septuor,  op  74  Hummel 

Herr  Max  Vogrich  (piano),  Mr.  John  Radcliff  (flute), 

Messrs.  Ernst  Schlotte  (horn),  L.  Mundwyler  (oboe). 
E.  Knell  (cello),  Herr  Muller  (basso),  and 
and  Henry  Heyman. 


Fantasia  on  Scotch  Airs  F.  Radcliff 

Mr.  John  Radcliff. 

"  Qui  la  Voce,"  from  "  I  Puritani"  Bellini 

Miss  Alice  Rees. 

Staccato— Caprice  V  ogrich 

Herr  Max  Vogrich. 

Fantasia  on  Irish  Airs  Radcliff 

Mr.  John  Radcliff. 

"La  Mandolinata"  Paladilhe 

Miss  Alice  Rees. 

Valse — Caprice  Rubinstein 

Herr  Max  Vogrich. 

"Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  Gam: 

Miss  Alice  Rees. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jim  Benson,  Chicago,  Illinois— "Can  Texas 
Siftings  tell  me  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  when 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view?"  The 
enchantment  that  is  lent  to  our  view  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  smart  Aleck  as  you  are  lives  over 
one  thousand  miles  distant  is  worth  at  least  two 
per  cent  a  month. 

Paul  F.,  Wilmington,  Delaware— "What  can  I 
do  for  a  cat  that  kills  chickens?"  You  can  do 
quite  a  number  of  things  for  a  cat  that  kills 
cnickens.  You  can  kill  the  chickens  for  her  your- 
self, or  you  can  treat  her  as  one  of  the  family,  or 
you  can  buy  her  an  annuity;  but  we  think  you 
had  better  take  her  out  to  the  wood-shed  and 
saw  off  her  head. 

Benjamin  B.  Dawson,  Macon,  Georgia — "Is 
land  high  in  Texas?  Is  the  state  settling  up 
fast?"  Some  of  it  is,  and  some  of  it  is  not.  In 
the  western  part  it  towers  up  to  the  height  of  six 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  but  down  in  some 
parts  of  eastern  Texas  it  is  pretty  flat  and  low- 
kept  down  probably  with  the  weight  of  the 
mortages  on  it.  In  answer  to  your  second  que  - 
tion,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  Texas  is  settling 
up  very  fast,  but  we  can  not  say  as  much  for  some 
of  the  inhabitants.—  Texas  Siftings. 


An  official  notification  from  the  Danish  Min- 
ister of  Marine  announces  '.hat  Denmark  is 
poorer  bv  the  loss  of  an  island  and  of  an  intercs:  - 
ing  natural  object.  South  of  the  island  of  Su- 
deroe,  one  of  the  Faroe  group,  a  mighty  cliff 
rose  sheer  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from 
eighty  feet  to  one  hundred  feet.  Looked  at 
sideways  from  a  distance  at  sea,  it  resembled  a 
great  snip  in  full  sail;  but  seen  from  Suderoe,  it 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  monk,  whence  it 
received  from  the  Faroes  the  name  of  M  tin  ken. 
The  Munkcn  was  not  merely  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject, it  was  also  a  valuable  landmark  for  sail- 
ors, warning  them  against  a  dangerous  whirl- 
pool which  swept  around  its  base.  But  it  is 
now  only  a  thing  of  the  past.  Last  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  cliff  fell  down,  and  this  year  all  that 
remained  was  broken  off  just  below  the  water 
line,  leaving  in  its  place  a  dangerous  reef,  which 
is  covered  even  at  low  water.  Fortunately  it 
was  uninhabited,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
occurrence  is  noteworthy  as  proving  that  the 
continuous  wash  of  the  sea,  aided  probably  in  the 
winter  by  the  action  of  driving  ice-blocks,  is 
able  to  saw  through  immense  masses  of  rock 
consisting  of  hard  basalt,  cutting  them  clean 
across  the  water's  edge. 

To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise.  To-dav  always 
looks  mean  to  the  thoughtless,  in  the  face  of  a 
uniform  experience  that  all  good  and  great  and 
happy  actions  are  made  up  precisely  of  these 
blank  to-days. — Emerson. 


THE  CONNAUGHT  CIRCUIT. 


Some  notion  of  life  in  Galway  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Following  advertisement,  in  which  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  house  and  demense  to  let  are  thus 
summarized  :  "The  postboy,  a  civil  man,  comes 
in  and  goes  out  every  second  Monday.  There  is 
a  rookery  on  the  premises,  good  sportage,  and 
not  an  attorney  within  twelve  miles.'  At  this 
epoch  abductions  were  of  such  constant  occur- 
rence that  any  lady  bent  on  living  single  had 
better  fly  the  province,  particularly  il  she  was  re- 
puted to  be  wealthy,  offended  fathers  finding 
but  little  sympathy  from  the  jurors  of  that  day. 
The  comparative  tranquillity  which  reigned  in 
Ireland  in  1745  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the 
justice  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  rule:  "Alarmists 
were  odious  to  him,  and  when  a  nervous  person 
of  importance  assured  him  papist s  were  danger- 
ous, he  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  but  enc, 
and  that  was  a  Miss  Ellen  Ambrose,  a  Catholic 
beauty  of  his  court;  in  fact,  'she  was  the  only 
dangerous  papist  in  the  kingdom.' "  This  same 
lady,  taking  public  occasion  to  show  her  appre- 
ciation for  such  partiality  by  wearing  a  bouquet 
of  orange  lilies,  the  following  impromptu, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesttrheld,  was 
struck  off  by  a  young  Connaught  barrister: 

Pretty  Tory,  why  this  jest 

Of  wearing  orange  on  thy  breast. 

Since  the  same  breast,  uncovered,  shows 

The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose? 

Dueling  was  so  frequent  on  circuit  in  the  last 
century  that  a  complete  code  of  rules  as  to  duel- 
ing and  points  of  honor,  contained  in  twenty- 
eight  articles,  three  being  special  to  Galway, 
was  drawn  up  and  accepted  at  the  Clonmel 
Assizes  of  1777. —  The  Athenoeum. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  English  as- 
tronomer, Mr.  Proctor,  scared  his  countrymen 
by  the  prediction  of  the  havoc  which  a  certain 
comet  was  to  play  with  our  globe  in  the  year 
1897.  But  the  danger  may  come  much  sooner 
than  that  yet  distant  period  of  time.  It  is  the 
vear  upon  which  we  have  entered,  1886,  during 
which,  according  to  Nostradamus,  there  will  be 
that  fatal  meteorological  religious  conjunction 
which  is  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  world— 

Quand  Georges  Dieu  crucifera. 

Que  Marc  le  ressuscitera, 

Que  Saint  Jean  le  portera, 

I. a  fin  du  monde  arrivera. 

To  translate  into  simple  English:  When 
Good  Friday  falls  on  St.  George's  Day,  and 
Faster  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  and  Corpus  Christi 
on  St.  John's  Day,  the  catastrophe  foretold  will 
come  to  pass.  Now  if  our  readers  will  consult 
an  ecclesiastical  almanac  they  will  find  that  in 
this  very  year  this  rare  and  almost  unprecedented 
conjunction  will  take  place,  Easter  Day  falling 
on  the  25th  April,  St.  Mark's  day,  while  Good 
Friday  and  Corpus  Christi  also  come  on  the 
days  foreboded  by  Nostradamus.  So  there  is  a 
chance  for  Mr.  Proctor's  comet  to  visit  us  this 
year  in  honor  of  the  old  astrologer. 


A  Palatial  Cigar  Store. 

One  the  handsomest  cigar  stands  in  the  city 
has  just  been  opened  at  junction  of  Market, 
Mason  and  Turk  streets,  and  is  a  triumph  in 
decoration.  The  genial  proprietor,  Charles 
Fdelman,  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  Police  Department,  he  having  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Chief's  office  for  six  years,  has  put 
in  a  stock  of  the  finest  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
tobaccos,  and  intends  to  have  the  finest  line  of 
smokers'  articles  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Fdelman  is  well  known  as  a  straightforward  and 
popular  business  man. 

Satin  Regalia  Corsets  only  $1. 

These  beautiful  corsets,  in  red,  blue,  black, 
cream,  gold,  and  drab  colors,  of  all  sizes,  are  to 
be  had  only  at  Freud's  Celebrated  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street.  Price  reduced  to  $1  per  pair. 
They  are,  by  far,  the  cheapest  corsets  ever  offered 
in  America. 


J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Co.,  corner  of  Market  and 
Jones  streets,  announce  a  great  reduction  in 
Jersey  waists,  walking  jackets,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  make  it  advisable  for  all  wishing  any 
thing  in  their  line  to  visit  their  elegant  store. 


Al.l.  SUFFERERS  from  blood  disorders  can  use 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  with  the  fullest  assurance  of 
happy  results. 


Tourists  to  Yosemite  should  procure  optical 
aid  from  C.  Muller,  the  leading  optician,  135 
Montgomery  street. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Frit/  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Dr.  Sandkori),  dentist,  1217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  1  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.    Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dininc  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 

Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  St. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  tills  city,  state,  or 
country,  tor  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tlirce  montlis,  lor  fifty  cents. 
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SCHUBERT'S  SERENADE. 
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137  ami  13!)  1-iiM  STREET,  8 AS  FKASCISCO.  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.     Prices  low. 
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TAXATION  ON  THE  LINE  OF  LEAST 
RESISTANCE. 


All  parties  would  be  happy  if  the  public  treas- 
ury could  be  filled  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's 
wand,  so  that  taxes  might  be  abolished!  But, 
as  they  area  necessary  evil,  a  scheme  of  "taxation 
without  lamentation'  is  what  is  wanted.  In  the 
law  laid  down  by  Professor  William  G.  Sumner 
that  taxation  tends  to  diffuse  itself,  but  on  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  is  found  a  hint  for  the 
basis  of  this  scheme.  Turgot,  the  great  French 
financier,  expressed  the  politician's  idea  very 
tersely  when  he  said  that  the  science  of  taxation 
is  to  pluck  the  goose  without  making  it  cry.  In 
hunting  for  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
most  scientific  methods  of  plucking,  several  in- 
teresting experiments  have  been  made  of  late  in 
different  states,  where  new  sources  of  revenue 
have  been  sought  from  special  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions, railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  insur- 
ance companies,  collateral  inheritances,  and 
other  classes  ol  property  which  can  be  plucked 
without  producing  a  cry  liable  to  strike  a  chord 
of  sympathy  in  the  popular  heart.  In  most  in- 
stances these  experiments  have  surpassed  in  their 
results  the  expectations  of  the  proposers.  Large 
revenue  has  been  obtained  without  provoking 
even  a  murmur  of  disapproval  from  the  voting 
classes.  In  Vermont,  for  example,  no  direct  tax 
was  levied  in  1883  and  1884,  the  receipts  under 
the  corporation  tax  law  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  state  government.  The  Comptroller  of  New 
York  received  $9,569, 161 .35  in  1884,  of  which 
$1,603,612.75  were  paid  by  corporations.  Last 
year,  although  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  author- 
ized a  levy  of  $240,000,  the  State  Treasurer  was 
not  obliged  to  collect  any  direct  tax,  as  the  li- 
cense-tax from  railroads,  insurance,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  companies  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  current  expenses.  The  Treasurer  of  Minne- 
sota states  that  "the  revenue  from  the  corpora- 
tion tax  is  steadily  increasing,  and  if  it  should 
continue  to  increase — and  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will — as  it  has  done  for  the  last  four  years, 
it  bids  fair  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  state 
government."  In  New  Jersey  there  is  no  regular 
tax,  except  for  schools,  as  the  new  railroad  and 
canal  tax  law  and  the  tax  on  miscellaneous  cor- 
porations maintain  the  government. — Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  February. 


A  Russian  journal  reports  a  singular  case 
which  lately  occurred  in  a  Georgian  village.  A 
Persian  became  bail  for  a  fellow-countryman  ac- 
cused on  a  criminal  charge.  When  the  day  of 
trial  came  the  accused  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  bailsman  was  informed  that  he  must  pro- 
duce his  friend  or  the  recognizances  would  be 
escheated.  He  went  to  the  accused,  and,  having 
employed  in  vain  every  possible  argument,  en- 
treaty and  threat,  he  finally  drew  his  dagger  and 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the  defaulter.  He 
then  bore  the  body  to  the  judge,  saying  that  he 
brought  the  corpse,  since  he  failed  to  produce 
the  living  man.  He  was  painfully  surprised  on 
being  himself  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail  on  a 
charge  ot  murder. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 


MAVERICK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARSHALL,    A    «.ltl  I  M       1"  I  IK  II S 1 1 1  ICS 


The  only  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast 
devoted  to 

FUN,  SATIRE,  WIT,  HUMOR,  AND  PATHOS. 


ITS  TONE  IS  UNIQUE,  CHASTE  AND  SPIRITED. 
Care  will  be  taken  to  make 

THE  MAVERICK 

A  welcome  visitor  to  every  household. 


The  Maverick  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
most  ludicrous  aspects  of  life.  Its  short  stories, 
poems  and  departments  are  the  best  of  their 
kind. 

Its  contributions  are  the  original  efforts  of  the 
most  talented  humorists  of  the  country. 

The  Maverick  is  quoted  largely  by  the  press 
of  the  entire  country. 

Send  a  postal  for  a  sample  copy. 


Subscription,  $'£.50  per  year. 

CALIFORNIA  MAVERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

NO.  420  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

J.  1M.  KEIK  K,  Jr., 

Business  Manager. 


TAPE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1.000  tape  worms 
removed  at  765  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  $m.  PROF.  R.  K..  SHIPLEY. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tbree  months,  for  tlfty  cents. 


Why  Jews  Live  So  Loii£. 

The  Arew  England  Medical  Monthly  com- 
ments very  favorably  on  the  proverbial  long  and 
healthful  lives  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Picard  holds  that 
this  superiority  is  due  to  their  stringent  health 
laws.  The  Mosaic,  like  the  older  Egyptian, 
code  is  very  stringent  regarding  the  eating  of 
flesh  and  other  articles  of  food.  Of  the  animals 
examined,  a  large  proportion  are  always  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  food.  People  who  eat  meat 
indiscriminately  are  very  prone  to  disorders  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  kidneys;  for  meat  is  com- 
posed of  nitrogen,  which  the  kidneys  have  to  re- 
move from  the  blood,  and  of  course  they  can  not 
do  this  successfullyexcept  by  the  aid  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  the  best  kidney  strengthener,  unless 
it  is  temperately  partaken  of  and  only  the  very 
best  meat  is  used.  lews  also  use  alcoholic 
liquors  very  sparingly,  and  thus  keep  up  good 
digestion;  and  then  again  they  are  a  holiday- 
loving  and  Sabbath-observing  class. — House- 
keeper. 

Health  Braided- Wire  Hustles. 

The  latest  novelty  in  bustles.  They  are  light, 
flexible  and  healthful;  perfect  in  shape,  and  very 
durable.  Price  only  one  dollar.  Freud's  Corset 
House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street,  is  the  sole  agency  for  these 
desirable  bustles. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D. 


PRO  F.  Dk  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

TO  THE  INSURING  PUBLIC: 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHITE,  President. 

GEO.  H.  WHEATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Com    ittee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovates, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rate/ 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -  -  -  LESSEE. 


The  I'alace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of"  (San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Hestaurant  is  tlie  Finest  in  the  city. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  I M POSTERS  and  DEALERS  in — 

Itook   a  ml   >i  us  Paper,   Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  <  ar«I  Stock,  Straw 
aii<l  ItiiulerN'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  51ft  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SINGER'S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

37   POST  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

O'  Established  Fifteen  Years.TMl 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND  PIANO. 

Send  for  Circular  with  Testimonials. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

ItKOAII  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUN  DAY,  APRIL  5,  1865,  ana 
until  further  notice,  floats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot.  Market  Street 
\Vh  rf,  as  folic  ws : 


Leave 
**an  Franrist 5. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SDN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Wind -or, 
Healdshurg, 
Ctoverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

DAYS. 

DAYS 

7.45  a-  m 

3.300  m 

8.     a  m. 

6.10  p  m. 

8.50 a.  m. 
6,05  p.m. 

800  a.m. 

Gnerneville. 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.0s  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Sama  Rosa  for  Sehastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $i  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  ir?.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m*»  3*3°  P* 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays  :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m**  12-40  P-  ™-» 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAMEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
7j     O  i^"\P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  *3  ington  ctreet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  Iy),  from  Washington 
•  v_J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  ("lien 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa<s.  and  1  kt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8<3>  A   A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,   Wrights,  Glenwood,   Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
<~)    O  (~\    P-    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 

•  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

T<    OfS   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *  ^-J  and  intermediate  points. 

ft  (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
"^t.V^v_^  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<JU  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP<->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JO SE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

AH  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

36.00,  36.30,  #7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30, Tit. 00,  1.30,1(2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ir-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  26.00,  26-3°.  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  11,00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  If  12.00,  12.30, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  x,-45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11. 16,  If  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-j6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cov/en  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
TJn<lertak:er  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

116  Eddy  street. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamhs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Rrandbr,  Vice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Hank  of  London,  Limited 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TERMS  : 

»ally  $<t.OO  per  Year 

Weekly   $2.00  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  April  6,  1885. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


.  Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . .  . 

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 

EI  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

"       11      11    (  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"         via  Benicia  

'*  via  Benicia  

14          via  Benicia. 
.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

**  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  -i>6.  io  p 
. t io. io  a 
. . .6. io  p 
..-5-40p 
...  6 . 40  p 
. t 10.40  a 
.. -5-40  P 


. . . tB.40  a 
, ... 6. 10  p 
. .  . *7 . 10  p 
. . . 10. 40  a 

 6. 10  a 

... -3-40  p 
■  •  .11.10  a 
. ...  9 . 40  a 
....5.40  p 
. . . . 5 . 40  p 

 6 . 40  p 

. .  . n . 10  a 
. . .10. 10  a 
. . .  1 6 . 00  a 
• .'3.40  p 
,.  .33-40  p 
. ...  9 . 40  a 
... .5.40  p 
. . . 17. 10  p 
.. t 10.40  a 
. . .  t7 . 10  p 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  !.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7  00,  *7-3°.  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5«3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  {via  Alameda) — *9-3o,  6.30,  Jn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  ii.oo,  £11.30,  12.00,  tn.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6-  30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  £11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00, *7. 30,  t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  ro.oo,  n.oo,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRAJMISCO"  Rally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53,  *8.23, 
♦8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23,  *4>53.  *5-=3.  *S-53.  *6.23, 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— »s.xs,  *5.45 
}6.45,  {9.15,  '3. 15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s.37,  *6.o7,  6.37 

7-  07,  7-37.  8-07.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  ii-37.  "•°7. 

II.  37,  12.07,  12.37,  i-07>  1-37,  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37. 4-o7 
4-37»  5-°7>  5-37>  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.2z,  6.52,  I7.22, 

7.52,  f8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tlI-22,  II.52 
Jl2.22,  12.52,  {l-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— T5. 15,  ts-4S.  t<>-'5.  6-45.  t'-'S 
7-45.  t8.is,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  Jio.i5.  i°-45.  "^S 
12.45,  r-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-i5.,5-45.  6-'5.  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  *7-'5. 
7-45.  8.45,  tg.i5,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2-45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45 
4.45,  ts.is.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  t7.i5. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11.13, 
3-i5.  S-'S- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,1. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manaeer. 


T.  II.  «.<MM»11  \  V 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  net  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-40  Si  ...  . 

8.30  a   

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p   

6.30  p  . . . . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

1 

. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  I5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  ... . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  

■ 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 

  3.36  p 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  1 

'  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  1 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

 *  10.02  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 
return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     J     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger.  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


For  Sundays  only. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  lay  figure:  The  price  of  eggs. 
Business  in  astronomical  circles  is  looking 
up. 

Paper  rails  are  made  in  Russia,  we  hear.  That 
is  nothing  astonishing.  Whole  railways  are 
made  out  of  paper  in  this  country. 

At  least  one  old  school  remedy  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  homeopathic  theory  that  like 
cures  like,  and  it  is  a  poultice  of  hops  for  the 
jumping  toothache. 

A  spring  of  black  ink  has  been  discovered  in 
Arkansas,  but,  as  it  is  not  intoxicating  and 
therefore  unfit  to  drink,  the  Arkansans  don*t 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

When  the  clergyman  remarked  there  would 
be  a  nave  in  the  cnurch  the  society  was  build- 
ing, an  old  lady  whispered  that  she  knew  the 
party  to  whom  he  referred. 

"It  may  be,"  soliloquized  an  afflicted  old  lady, 
"that  my  troubles  are  blessings  in  disguise,  as 
my  friends  are  all  the  time  telling  me;  but  I  do 
wish  they'd  throw  off  the  disguise  once  in  a 
while." 

A  West  Virginia  horse-thief  is  said  to  have  the 
peculiarity  of  running  away  with  a  woman 
whenever  ne  steals  a  horse.  He  has  a  theory 
that  this  reconciles  a  man  to  the  loss  of  his 
horse. 

A  Lesson  in  Business:  Isaacs  (instructing 
hi%  son ) — Ven  you  zell  a  coat  to  a  man  vot  vants 
a  coats,  dot's  nodding,  aber  ven  you  zell  a  coat 
to  a  man  vot  don'd  vant  a  coat,  dot's  peezniss, 
my  poy— dot's  peezniss. 

"Can  I  sec  the  mayor?"  inquired  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  the  former's  servant.  "Not 
at  present.  He's  at  dinner."  "But  my  busi- 
ness is  very  important."  "I  can  not  help  it, 
sir.    His  honor  is  at  steak." 

"Father,  what  is  a  phenomenon?"  asked  little 
Johnny  McSwilligen,  as  he  was  looking  over  his 
spelling  lesson  last  night. 

"A  phenomenon,  Johnny,  is  a  man  who  never 
says  'chesnut*  when  you  tell  him  a  joke,"  was 
the  reply. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  gentleman's  game  of 
poker?"  asked  a  western  citizen,  who  is  in  town 
buying  hardware;  "any  different  from  thereg'lar 
game?"  "We  take  each  other's  word  for  what 
we've  got,  and  don't  have  to  show  down."  "Is 
that  so?"  said  Jthe  westerner,  beginning  to  get 
excited;  "give  me  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
chips." 

"Did  he  pop  the  question  last  nigln?"  eagerly 
asked  the  mother,  as  the  daughter  came  down 
late  to  breakfast.  "No,  not  quite."  "What  did 
he  say !"  "Why,  he  squeezed  my  hand  twice,  and 
said  he  believed  I'd  make  some  man  an  excellent 
wife  if  the  fellow  had  sense  enough  to  take  me 
so  far  that  you  couldn't  visit  me  any  more  than 
once  in  twenty  years." 

Intending  Settler  (  after  looking  over  the  town  ) 
— I  like  the  place  first-rate,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Native  Land  Agent — What's  that,  mis- 
ter? Intending  Settler — There  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness  here.  Agent  (frank- 
ly)— Yes,  there  is.  The  boys  love  their  booze. 
Intending  Settler — Did  you  ever  try  local  op- 
tion? Agent — I  never  did;  New  England  rum 
and  apple-jack  are  plenty  strong  enough  for  us, 
mister. 


A  KING'S  FUNERAL. 


Yesterdav  I  went  to  the  late  king's  funeral 
—William  IV, — who  was  buried  with  just  the 
same  ceremonial  as  his  predecessor  this  time 
seven  years.  It  is  a  wretched  mockery  after  all, 
and  if  I  were  king,  the  first  thing  I  would  do 
should  be  to  provide  for  being  committed  to  the 
earth  with  more  decency  and  less  pomp.  A 
host  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  stations  were 
congregated,  who  "loitered  through  the  lofty 
halls,  chattering  and  laughing,"  and  with  noth- 
ing of  woe  about  them  but  the  garb.  I  saw  two 
men  in  an  animated  conversation,  and  one 
laughing  heartily,  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  as  it 
was  lying  in  state.  The  chamber  of  death  in 
which  the  body  lay— all  hung  with  black  and 
adorned  with  scutcheons  and  every  sort  of 
funeral  finery — was  like,  a  scene  in  a  play;  and 
as  we  passed  through  it  and  looked  at  the  scaf- 
folding and  rough  work  behind,  it  was  just  like 
going  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theater.  A  soldier's 
funeral,  which  1  met  in  the  morning — the  plain 
coffin  slowly  borne  along  by  his  comrades,  with 
the  cap  and  helmet  and  sword  of  the  dead 
placed  upon  it — was  more  impressive,  more  de- 
cent, more  affecting  than  all  this  pomp  with 
pasteboard  crowns  and  heralds  scampering 
about,  while  idleness  and  indifference  were  gaz- 
ing or  gossiping  round  about  the  royal  remains. 
I  would  rather  be  quietly  consigned  to  the  grave 
by  a  few  who  cared  for  me  (if  any  such  there 
might  be)  than  be  the  object  of  all  this  parade 
and  extravagance. —  The  Greville  Memoirs. 


"  The  San  I  ram  isi  an"  w  ill  In-  delivered 
by  mail  In  any  part  ol  tills  clcy,  stale,  or 

country,  for  $?.r.o  a  year.  Sample  niiIi- 
Nrrl|ition,  three  mom  lis.  lor  lil'ty  cento. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 
Puma  del fhi  a  I.acbr.  Bavaria  Lagrk. 

LUDIN'S 
CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

586  <  alllornla  .street. 

Below  Kearny. 

«  HABLES  I  I  li I  N 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


'*»  DEALERS  IN  tST 


FURS. 


310  SaiMonie  street, 

San  Francisco.  California. 


3!  I 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
sole  Agents  for  Hie  Pacific  «  oast. 

ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


B 


KNDER.  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street :  room  40. 


B 


USH,  NORTON, 

Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


T^EITH.  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  str*et. 


UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Sto<  kto  .  street,  cor.  of  O'Fanell.  rooms  27,  28. 


^VAKJ'  IT,  ERNEST. 
Studio,  1500  I  a>  lor  st 


TJF.NNIMAN,  MISS  FJ.LEN  A.. 

Studio,  St.  Ann's  Building,  cor.  of  Powell  and  Eddy- 
s' reets ;  room  103. 

TJOGERS.  C.  A., 

"  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  st  ect. 

QAMISh]  ROBERT, 

k  Porcelain  painter,  with  "  The  Famous,"  123  Kearny 
street,  and  207-209  Sutter. 

UrAN DF.SKOR I >E,  I.  B., 

211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 

WELLS.  F.  MARION, 

Sculpt ->r.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILL1AMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design.  430  Pine  street. 


\\ 


riLSON,  A.  E., 

Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  maiU. 

Will  leaw  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
.  Harrison  streets, 

101;  HONOLULU. 

The  steamer  

Saturday  February  29th.  al  i  p.  m.. 

— FOR  — 

HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND  and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANCE, 

I  he  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
ALAMEDA 

Saturday,  February  I3«h,  at  *z  i».  m.. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

it?/*  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  IiROS., 

General  Agents. 

Aft  I  PT  Send  10  ,  and  we  will  mail  you 

U  I  r  I  *"ree  a  r°>'a'»  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  al!  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required ;  we  wiLJ 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  1 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

CO..  OF  BOSTON. 


H.  H.  NEWHALL  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco.  California. 

CATERING. 
"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 

TUIQ  DADED  M->v  be  found  on  file  at  OEO  P. 
iniO  rMrLn  ROWELL  &  Cd.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi  it 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  present  situation  has  inspired  a  "lover  of  fair- 
play,"  even  to  the  heathen  invader,  to  burst  into  poetry 
on  the  subject  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  Red- 
ding, and  the  many  rumors  current  in  regard  to  that  af- 
fair. The  literary  editor  having  agreed  to  publish  his 
"ode,"  if  not  too  long,  the  inspired  bard  assured  him  that 
it  consisted  of  but  one  single  line,  and  immediately  pro- 
duced the  following : 

OWED  TO  CHINESE  LAUNDRYMEN. 


$2,000. 


This  highly  figurative  language,  the  author  contends, 
is,  it  rumor  is  correct,  "truth  if  not  poetry." 


Even  the  grim  and  awful  fates  that  preside  over  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  gas-bill  sometimes  unbend,  in 
portentous  joke,  with  a  lightness  that  appertains  never  to 
the  bill  and  not  always  to  the  gas. 

An  interested  employe  lately  asked  his  principal  why  it 
is  that  Alameda,  as  compared  with  the  other  bay  cities, 
yields,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  poor  a  harvest  in  divi- 
dends to  the  gas  company. 

"Well,"  answered  that  official,  after  some  deliberation, 
"I've  studied  on  that  a  good  deal.  They  pay  just  as  well, 
but  they  don't  burn  so  much  gas ;  they  go  to  bed  too 
early.   The  truth  is,  there  isn't  enough  vice  in  Alameda." 


Every  old  Sacramentan  will  remember  the  French 
millinery  firm  of  Mme.  Llanos  &  Co.,  and  most  of  them 
—the  ladies,  especially— can  recall  with  equal  distinctness 
the  smiling  and  imperturbable  "clerk"  of  the  fancy  de- 
partment of  the  Madame's  establishment,  Charley  Dexter. 
It  was  a  novel  experience  to  interview  across  the  coun- 
ter this  tall,  pale  youth,  with  a  frame  slender  almost  to 
attenuation,  and  to  be  suddenly  startled  by  a  guaranty  of 
the  sterling  qualities  of  a  pin  or  a  button,  given  in  a  voice 
whose  depth  of  basso  profundity  would  have  done  honor 
to  "Big  Bill  Hunt,"  the  trumpet-toned  foreman  of 
"Confidence  No.  i ;"  and  which,  emanating  from  that 
narrow  chest  and  effeminate  mouth,  was  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Confronted  for  the  first  time  with  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  customer  would  generally  jump  about  three 
feet;  but  there  was  nothing,  except  the  voice,  of  an  awe-in- 
spiring character  about  Charley— unless  it  was  his  bar- 
baric tendency  to  practical  joking. 

A  young  fellow  from  some  backwoods  region  of  Michi- 
gan, having  come  to  "Californy"  to  seek  his  fortune, 
called  at  Mme.  Llanos's  to  see  his  old  school-mate,  Char- 
ley Dexter.  In  those  days  it  was  the  style  in  shops  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  ladies'  apparel  to  have  a  number  of 
waxen-faced  lay  figures  all  temptingly  arrayed  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  latest  novelties.  It  was  a  dull  summer  after- 
noon when  Bill  dropped  in  on  his  old  acquaintance  and 
found  that  young  gentleman  listlessly  lolling  over  the 


counter,  happily  disengaged.  In  the  course  of  a  reminis- 
cent conversation  the  country  youth  used  some  expres- 
sion that  apparently  jarred  on  Charley's  fastidious  ear,  for 
he  ejaculated,  hurriedly,  "  'Sh  !"  at  the  same  time  nod- 
ding mysteriously  toward  some  object  over  Bill's  shoulder. 
The  latter  turned,  and  to  his  shocked  amazement  beheld  a 
stately  and  fashionably  dressed  lady,  who  must  have  over- 
heard his  unlucky  speech.  Abashed  and  confused,  he 
hurriedly  whispered — 

"Great  Scott!  Charley,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  apologize  at  once!"  was  the  peremptory 
response. 

Clearing  his  throat,  and  with  a  tremendous  effort,  the 
awkward  and  blushing  offender  began — 
"Madam,  I  beg  " 

"Here  Charley  deftly  swung  the  figure  around,  and 
poor  Bill  saw  that  the  joke  was  on  him.  Peace  and  con- 
versation were  soon  renewed,  and,  unperceived  by  either, 
a  lady  quietly  entered  and  began  examining  some  articles 
at  the  opposite  counter.  Just  as  the  unconscious  visitor 
had  clinched  some  statement  with  another  lapse  into 
profanity,  the  horrified  Charley  glanced  up  and  caught 
sight  of  the  newcomer  opposite.  His  "  'Sh !"  and  accom- 
panying pantomime  were  genuine  this  time;  but  the  tru- 
culent Bill  was  not  to  be  sold  twice  by  the  same  trick. 
Lifting  his  dust-covered  "stogy,"  he  dealt  a  practiced, 
bucolic  kick  at  the  supposed  milliner's  doll,  at  the  same 
time  shouting : 

"Can't  play  any  more  of  your  wooden  women  on 

me!" 

Fancy  can  but  feebly  picture  his  horror  when  a  lovely 
being  fixed  one  terrified  glance  on  the  supposed  mad- 
man, and  then  with  a  wild  shriek  fled  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  to  seek  protection  among  the  pretty  milliner 
girls  and  their  presiding  goddess.  It  was  a  question  of 
who  was  most  scared,  for  the  unhappy  Bill  shot  through 
the  front  door  with  equal  celerity  and  a  settled  sorrow  at 
his  heart  that  nothing  but  the  joker's  blood  could  as- 
suage; the  while  Charley  had  dropped  under  the  counter 
and  was  rolling  there  in  an  agony  of  mingled  mirth  and 
remorse  over  an  accident  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
yet  guilty  cause. 

Poor  Charley  played  his  last  joke  long  ago,  having  died 
at  the  Sandwich  islands,  whither  he  had  gone  in  quest  of 
health.  But  if  Bill  still  lives  he  will  remember  the  occur- 
rence and  also  what  it  cost  him  at  the  Orleans,  the  St. 
Nicholas,  John  Keenan's,  and  other  social  nuclei  of  that 
primitive  day,  to  settle  with  the  boys  when  the  story  got 
around.   

It  is  an  axiom  in  business  that  one  man's  money  is  as 
good  as  another's ;  and  on  this  broad  principle  a  thrifty 
tradesman  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  moral  status  of  his  customers.  But  is  there  not  a  cer- 
tain audacity  in  this  undisguised  and  unqualified  invita- 
tion that  appears  on  the  card  of  a  "dyer  and  cleaner"  in  the 
moral  city  of  San  Francisco?—"^//  kinds  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen's wearing  apparel  renovated,"  etc. 

This  is  almost  as  dubious  as  the  notice  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  morning  paper,  under  the  head  of  "Situations 
Wanted,"  in  which  two  young  ladies,  "recently  from  the 
East,"  announce:  "Respectable  employment  more  an 
object  at  first  than  a  high  salary."  If  one  be  intending  to 
accept  after  a  while  disreputable  employment  for  high 
wages,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  start  in  respectable  and 
come  to  it  gradually. 


Put  a  man  into  a  United  States  office  and  you  endue 
him  with  the  firm  conviction  crystallized  by  Louis  XIV 
in  the  famous  assertion  "L'etal,  c'est  moil"  Louis  said 
this  in  French,  which  is  my  excuse  for  repeating  it  in  that 
language.  Should  I  translate  it,  "The  state,  it  is  me," 
the  grammarians  would  be  after  me.  So  let  us  say,  "The 
state,  it  is  1."  But  whichever  way  we  put  it,  the  senti- 
ment, though  obviously  neither  republican  nor  demo- 
cratic, is  that  of  your  true  federal  office-holder. 

"Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 
It  would  seem  that  the  gods  must  be  citizens  of  the 


United  States,  and  possessed  with  the  unamiable  though 
patriotic  desire  to  destroy  the  majority  of  the  federal 
"heads  of  department."  Anyway,  an  official  is  no 
sooner  fairly  seated  in  office  than  his  brain  becomes  af- 
fected with  the  virus  of  a  peculiar  insanity  that  takes 
form  in  the  delusion  that  he  has  in  some  mysterious  way 
originated  his  own  position,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
salaried  employe  of  the  people  whom  he  serves. 

The  last  example  of  this  madness  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Lawton,  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  San  Francisco. 
That  big  building,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  heredita- 
ments, dignities,  and  ramifications,  both  corporeal  and 
spiritual,  are  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  present  incum- 
bent all  concentrated  in  Mr.  Lawton — Judge  Lawton,  I 
believe  he  is  called.  Whatever  he  is  judge  of,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  his  own  relation  to  the  people  of  California. 
Those  who  have  called  upon  him  during  his  announced 
business  hours  assert  that  the  great  man  is  more  difficult 
of  access  than  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  that  more  kow- 
towing, salaaming,  and  general  prostration  is  necessary  to 
win  one's  way  to  the  Mikado  of  the  Mint  than  to  him  of 
the  Island  Kingdom. 

"There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  but  it  appears 
from  the  complainants  in  this  case  there's  a  nigger  doth 
hedge  Mr.  Lawton,  to  which  vigilant  and  implaca- 
ble warder  a  divinity  were  but  a  second-class  power. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Presence  are  requested 
to  communicate  their  business  to  this  relentless  servitor. 
One  lady,  coming  indignant  from  the  ante-room  where 
this  viceroy  holds  his  sub-regal  court,  remarked,  savagely, 
that  "a  respectable  woman  was  taking  quite  enough  risk 
in  being  seen  speaking  to  his  master." 

This  may  all  be  an  exaggeration ;  but  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  let  the  people  console  themselves  that  this  sort 
of  madness  runs  at  the  furthest  only  four  years,  and  that 
the  means  to  effect  a  radical  cure  is  in  their  own  hands. 
If  they  don't  see  fit  to  apply  it  they  deserve  all  they  com- 
plain of,  which  fact  is  a  comfort  to  their  sympathizers  if 
not  to  themselves.   

Clerical  wit  is  not  infrequently  marked  by  a  keen  and 
shrewd  observation  that  suggests  as  much  knowledge  of 
things  temporal  as  of  those  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  formerly  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  in  this  city,  was  a  good  examp.e  of  the  min- 
gling of  a  satirical  yet  kindly  humor  with  rare  scholastic 
attainments.  One  morning  he  chanced  to  drop  in  at  a 
stall  in  the  City  market,  where  he  was  a  regular  and  well- 
known  customer,  just  as  the  proprietor  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  warm  discussion  with  the  keeper  of  a  neighboring 
stand.  As  soon  as  the  reverend  gentleman  appeared  and 
had  given  an  order  for  his  porter-house  steak,  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  arbitrator  of  the  vexed  question. 

"Now,  Mr.  Putnam, you  know  all  about  these  things. 
This  Utopia  that  people  talk  about — what  is  it,  anyhow?" 

"  Utopia?"  said  the  clergyman,  contemplatively 
watching  the  meat-dealer,  who,  having  weighed  the 
steak,  was  engaged  in  chopping  off  about  two  thirds  the 
registered  weight  in  bone  and  fat — "Utopia  is  a  place  of 
imaginary  but  impossible  happiness  and  perfection;  a 
place,  for  example,  where  the  butcher  cuts  off  the  bone 
and  fat  before  he  weighs  the  meat,  instead  of  afterward." 

The  ensuing  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rhythmic  fall 
of  the  cleaver,  while  the  two  tradesmen  pondered  on  the 
question  what  kind  of  Utopia  that  would  be— for  the 
butchers.   

A  Sacramento  man  is  boasting  of  a  contrivance  of  his 
own  for  ridding  his  timid  wife  of  the  annoyance  of  tramps, 
who  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  ringing  the  front- 
door bell  in  their  effort  to  earn  an  honest  living  without 
the  degradation  of  labor.  The  invention  consists  of  an 
electric  battery,  so  contrived  that  any  inmate  of  the  house 
can,  at  will,  give  a  violent  electric  shock  to  any  one  as- 
cending the  front  steps.  He  says  that  the  tramp  never 
comes  back  after  one  experience.  Certainly  not.  A 
tramp  never  goes  twice  to  a  place  where  there  is  any 
"charge"  for  his  board  and  lodging. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  FEBRUARY. 


nY  M.  F.  ROWPSTRFE. 


It  rains  away 

For  half  a  day 
And  then  the  sun  is  shining; 

The  rain  drops  thin, 

The  clouds  begin 
To  show  their  silver  lining. 

And  is  it  then  that  charming  scold. 
Fair,  changeful  April,  who  doth  hold 

Us  all  in  hapless  doubting? 
Who  smiles  until  her  skies  are  blue — 
And  when  wc  think  she  means  it,  too, — 

The  pretty  turncoat's  pouting! 

But  lo!  the  year  is  in  its  youth— 
For  April  quite  too  young,  forsooth! 

Though  it's  capricious,  very, 
It's  quite  well  known  to  man  and  maid 
This  mixture  queer  of  sun  and  shade 

Is  only  February. 

But  oh,  my  dearest  Valentine, 
Whether  the  heaven's  frown  or  shine, 

I  see  your  image  clearly. 
And  February  brings  a  day 
When  faint-heart  lovers  dare  to  say 

"Oh,  I  do  love  you  dearly!" 

Oh,  it  is  AU-true-lovers-day ! 

How  can  I  let  it  pass  away 
Until  I  shall  discover 

If  she  does  love — that  maid  divine. 

Whom  I  would  call  my  Valentine- 
Does  love  me  as  I  love  her! 

O  blue-eyed  sweetheart,  will  there  be 
A  message  tender  sent  to  mc, 

My  joy  completing? 
O  soft  lips,  say  she'll  be  mine ! 
My  browncd-haired,  dimpled  Vaientine, 

My  red-cheeked  sweeting! 
Februai-y.  1886.  

CYRIL  THE  EXORCIST. 
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One  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dirtiest,  resorts  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Tchoukiny  dvor 
bazaar.  While  to  the  government  and  the  upper-ten  it  is 
known  equally  as  the  Tchoukiny  dvor  (Court  of  the  Finns) 
and  Apraxinsky  dvor  (Court  of  Apraxine),  by  the  popu- 
lace it  is  styled  Vehivy  ryuok  (flea-market),  on  account  of 
the  undeniable  filth  of  its  shop-keepers  and  visitors. 

A  regular  frenzy  I  have  for  rare  volumes  induced  me  to 
become  a  frequent  visitor  of  this  dreary,  filthy  resort.  I 
used  to  spend  hours  together  in  quest  of  bibliographic 
treasures  at  the  stall  of  an  old  gray-bearded  book-mer- 
chant named  Bogolubof,  who  dealt  principally  in  re- 
ligious works  written  for  the  most  part  in  Sclavonic. 
One  day,  as  I  passed  before  his  stall,  I  noticed  him  in 
course  of  conversation  with  a  person  who  appeared  to  be 
an  official  of  government — judging,  at  least,  by  his  vitce- 
moundir  (uniform  of  the  civil  functionaries). 

In  course  of  time  I  frequently  encountered  this  official 
at  the  book -seller's  stall,  and  these  frequent  communica- 
tions created  a  sort  of  intimacy  between  us.  He  was  a 
rabid,  enthusiastic  bibliomaniac,  but  as  he  was  only 
collecting  religious  books  while  I  was  on  the  search  for 
French  works,  we  never  clashed  or  came  into  collision. 

In  the  commencement  of  December  I  was  exchang- 
ing a  salute  with  Bogolubof,  when  we  were  accosted  by 
the  above  mentioned  official. 

"You  come  just  at  the  nick  of  time!"  cried  the  book- 
dealer  ;  "  the  ritual  has  just  found  its  way  back  to  me." 

"Impossible!" 

"A  ritual?"  I  demanded. 

"Yes,  the  famous  ritual  of  Piotre  of  Moghila,  of  which 
I  had  already  spoken  to  this  gentleman." 

"Show  it  to  me,  quick  I"  interrupted  the  functionary, 
his  hands  trembling  with  impatience. 

"Here  it  is!"  said  Bogolubof,  reaching  over  to  him  a 
venerable  folio  bound  in  an  ancient  parchment  cover. 

The  official  seized  it  eagerly,  and  began  to  peruse  it. 

"Father  Cyril,  the  greatest  exorcist  that  I  know,  pro- 
duces wonderful  effects  by  the  aid  of  this  ritual,"  con- 
tinued the  merchant. 

"Can  it  be  that  there  is  a  particular  manner  of  using 
it?"  asked  I,  smilingly. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Bogolubof,  who  by  good  luck 
had  not  remarked  the  mocking,  sarcastic  tone  in  which  I 
had  addressed  him;  "this  is  how  Father  Cyril  himself 
explained  to  me  the  manner  of  proceeding : 

"  'You  must  apply  yourself  to  the  reading  of  the  exor- 
istic  prayers  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  point  of  commencing  the  ninth  prayer  at  midnight 
precisely.  This  demands  some  practice,  but  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  making  both  hour  and  prayer  coincide  and 
time  yourself  exactly,  you  hear  suddenly  the  Infernal 
Spirit,  agitating,  rocking,  and  moaning  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  rend  your  heart  with  fear  and  grief.  You  can  then 
talk  with  him,  and  even  see  him  if  you  feel  you  have  suf- 
ficient courage  for  it.  The  timid  have  the  resource  of  as- 
sembling a  crowd  to  make  this  reading.'  " 

"Yes,  that's  quite  true  ["interrupted  the  official.  "I 
have  already  heard  this  question  discussed  by  a  very 
learned  general,  who  has  conversed  and  treated  with  the 
devil  on  the  most  serious  matters.    He  questioned  the 


arch-demon  according  to  the  usual  custom,  directing  his  I 
voice  toward  a  point  in  front  of  himself;  and  the  infernal 
spirit  answered  him  in  a  very  intelligible  manner,  but 
from  what  quarter  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  The  inter- 
views  dealt  with  every  subject,  passing  often  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  abstruse.  More  than  once  it  hap- 
pened that  the  general  compelled  his  interlocutor  to 
solve  for  him  the  most  complicated  problems,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  explain  the  nature  of  man,  his  origin  and  his 
destiny.  The  fiend  had  a  response  for  every  question, 
but  how  he  solved  these  difficult  problems  I  know  not, 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  had  these  mysterious 
interviews  are  averse  to  communicating  them.  However, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  on  one  occasion  they  proposed 
to  the  demon  the  following  question  : 

"  'What  are  we?  Devils,  perhaps,  who  have  ceased  to 
be  eternally  wicked,  and  who  in  taking  upon  themselves 
the  human  form  become  again  children  of  God.'  To 
which  the  evil  spirit  responded : 

"  'Not  altogether,  but  something  approaching  to  that.'  " 

Impressed  by  these  words,  we  remained  silent.  I  was 
the  first  to  recover  myself.  "You  said  just  now  that  this 
ritual  only  just  came  in  again;  do  you  hire  it  out?" 
asked  I,  of  the  book-dealer. 

"Yes;  that  is  to  say,  only  when  I  can  find  a  good  price 
for  its  loan.  Several  persons  entered  into  an  under- 
standing to  hire  it  from  me,  and  one  of  them  has 
confided  to  me,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  that  she 
as  well  as  her  companions  have  heard  and  seen  terrible 
things — noises,  murmurings  of  voices.  All  this  had 
frightened  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  obliged 
to  close  the  book." 

The  functionary  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"It  is  this  same  ritual,"  pursued  Bogolubof,  "which 
has  made  Father  Cyril's  road  so  smooth  and  pleasant  to 
success  as  an  exorcist.  If  you  were  to  credit  him,  the  rev- 
erened  father  has  lost  his  treasure;  but  I  know,  posi- 
tively," added  he,  with  a  wink,  "that  he  sold  it  for  a 
wretchedly  small  sum,  and  drunk  the  price  I" 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  the  official,  indignantly. 

"If  you  knew  the  individual  as  well  as  I,  you  wouldn't 
doubt  it,", said  the  book-seller,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"He  is  a  man  of  weak  disposition,  capable  of  every  thing, 
even  of  betraying  you  on  occasion;  nevertheless,  you 
wouldn't  know  how  to  deny  him  his  request.  His  talent 
of  exorcist  is  extraordinary;  it  is  a  gift  which  comes  to 
him  from  God." 

II. 

I  had  profited  by  the  Christmas  vacation  to  take  a  trip 
to  Moscow  to  see  one  of  my  friends.  On  my  return  to  St. 
Petersburg  I  consecrated  to  New  Year's  visits  the 
time  of  which  my  duties  allowed  me  to  dispose,  so  that  I 
could  resume,  before  February,  the  routine  of  my  ordi- 
nary life. 

In  that  month  I  repaired  to  the  stall  of  Bogolubof,  and 
there  I  found  the  government  official.  The  old  book- 
dealer  had  remained  the  same,  but  the  functionary  had 
greatly  changed;  his  eyes  were  hollow;  his  cheeks,  once 
so  round  and  plump,  now  fell  in  flabby,  flaccid  and  jaun- 
diced folds  upon  his  stock  and  black  satin  vest.  His 
eyes,  sparkling  with  expression  so  mild  and  benevolent  in 
former  times,  now  wore  a  sort  of  wild,  wandering,  unset- 
tled stare;  and  in  his  manner,  generally  so  correct,  you 
could  trace  a  kind  of  recklessness  which  could  readily  be 
remarked. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  I,  with  interest. 
"The  devil  must  have  visited  you,"  I  added,  jestingly, 
"you  have  such  a  forlorn,  dilapidated  air!" 

The  official  shuddered;  and,  after  having  exchanged  a 
look  with  Bogolubof,  he  answered  me  in  an  evasive  man- 
ner. 

We  had  not  got  through  the  month  of  February,  and 
we  were  not  destined  much  longer  to  escape  the  storms 
and  gales  of  that  tempestuous  season.  Suddenly,  from 
without,  in  our  snug,  sheltered  nook,  we  could  hear  the 
first  warning  sounds  of  the  mitiel  (snow-whirler)  which 
had  been  threatening  from  the  morning,  and  which  was 
now  descended  with  formidable  violence  and  deafening 
roar. 

"Quick  !"  said  I,  "I  must  get  home  before  the  streets 
have  become  impassable  with  snow.  Adieu,  gentle- 
men !" 

Then,  hailing  an  izvostchick  (hack-driver),  "Great  | 
Sergnievska  street!"  shouted  I,  jumping  into  his  sledge. 

"Do  you  know  that  now  I  live  in  the  same  street  as 
you?"  cried  the  functionary  to  me,  as  he  followed  me  rap- 
dly  out. 

"No?   Then  let  us  return  together." 
"Willingly." 

He  jumped  in  and  we  set  off.  I  proposed  to  him  en 
route  to  come  in  with  me  and  take  a  glass  of  tea.  He  ac- 
cepted without  more  ado. 

Tea  au  rhum  is  an  excellent  dispeller  of  reserve  and 
promoter  of  confidence. 

"I  am  your  guest,  and  yet  you  do  not  know  the  name 
of  him  you  entertain  so  hospitably,"  said  he  to  me.  "Per- 
mit me  to  supply  this  omission.  I  am  named  Takof 
Honassievitch  Doubenko,  Professor  of  Surveying  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surveyors." 

"Then  we  are  colleagues,  for  I  hold  a  professorship  at 
the  School  of  Engineering." 

"I  am  enchanted,"  cried  Doubenko,  wringing  my 


hand.  I  regard  our  acquaintance  as  being  now  sufficiently 
established  to  avow  to  you  the  cause  of  the  change  that 
you  have  remarked  in  me." 

"Speak,  and  count  on  my  discretion." 

"I  count  on  it.  You  recall  doubtless  the  conversation 
that  we  had  together  one  day  at  BogoluboPs  stall  apropos 
of  the  ritual  of  Piotre  Moghila?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Well,  just  picture  to  yourself  that,  eight  days  after,  the 
book-seller's  firm  of  Bazounof  failed,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Bankruptcy  charged  with  the  liquidation  of 
the  estate  had  for  sale,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price,  a 
copy  of  this  rare  and  precious  ritual.  Seeing  the  work, 
I  recalled  again  the  words  of  Father  Cyril,  who  had  as- 
sured me  that  to  see  the  demon,  or  at  least  to  converse 
with  him,  it  would  suffice  to  read  the  volume  aloud  at 
night.  The  desire  seized  me  to  buy  this  interesting  copy, 
and  to  convince  myself  of  the  wonders  which  it  could 
bring  forth.  You  will  say  to  me  that  I  could  have  read 
the  book  at  the  Imperial  Library.  Yes,  but  this  perusal 
could  not  have  taken  place  at  night ;  besides,  the  place 
was  too  official,  too  public  for  the  fiend  to  dare  to  show 
himself  there.  It  was  altogether  another  thing  to  have 
belonging  to  one's  self  and  at  one's  own  house  a  book 
which  you  could  read  whenever  the  fantasy  seized  you. 

"I  had  fixed  my  plan;  I  would  first  read  the  book 
right  through,  and  then  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  task 
of  hunting  up  Father  Cyril,  who  was  not  an  entire  stranger 
to  me.  I  would  invite  two  readers;  we  would  all  go  to- 
gether to  the  baths;  after  which  we  would  reunite  in  my 
house,  take  tea,  without  forgetting  the  conserves  for  which 
1  knew  the  reverend  father  had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  then 
we  would  pass  the  night  in  reading  the  ritual  aloud. 
The  idea  would  be  excessively  droll,  without  presenting 
the  least  danger.  We  would  remain  in  wait  for  the  ap- 
parition of  the  devil,  or  at  least  the  proper  moment  for 
conversing  with  him.  All  the  while  I  was  decisively  ar- 
ranging the  project  in  my  own  mind  I  had  the  book  be- 
tween my  hands.  At  last,  unable  longer  to  resist  the 
temptation,  I  gave  one  hundred  and  thirty  roubles  to  Ba- 
zounof, and,  mad  with  joy,  I  carried  off  the  object  of  my 
cupidity.  Now,"  continued  he,  with  emotion,  "com- 
mences the  history  of  perturbing  phenomena  which  this 
book  provoked  in  my  erstwhile  peaceful  lodging;  a  short, 
but  a  memorable  history,  alas,  to  me. 

"At  that  time  I  was  living  at  the  corner  of  the  Fourch- 
tatska  and  the  Taurida  Gardens,  in  a  house  which  is  not 
without  some  historic  fame,  for  it  has  been  the  abode  of 
Danzas,  the  second  of  Pouchkina  in  the  duel  which  our 
great  poet  had  with  Dantes.  I  subleased  a  vast  suite  of 
rooms,  the  head-lessees  of  which  were  absent.  At  this 
season  they  were  still  living  at  Kief,  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  roomy  mansion  with  a  little  sick  school-boy  who 
slept  in  a  room  adjoining  my  study.  We  had  as  help  two 
women,  whose  rooms  were  far  removed  from  ours. 

"Returned  home,  I  set  myself  to  read  immediately  after 
dining.  From  six  to  eight  I  read  without  intermission,  or, 
rather,  I  ran  or  skimmed  over  the  pages.  Then  I  took 
tea,  put  my  sick  boy  in  his  bed,  dismissed  the  servants, 
and  recommenced  my  reading,  this  time,  however,  more 
seriously.  The  most  absolute  stillness  reigned  in  the 
lonely  house ;  you  could  hear  nothing  but  the  ticking  of 
the  clock  and  the  regular  respiration  of  the  child.  I  had 
now  arrived  at  the  formulas  for  exorcism.  I  then  recalled 
those  words  of  father  Cyril : 

"  'Only  procure  this  book  and  the  demon  will  imme- 
diately desire  to  communicate  with  you ;  he  will  follow  you 
like  your  shadow;  he  will  watch  over  all  your  actions,  to 
know  if  you  wish  to  enchain  his  will.  Scarce  shall  you 
have  commenced  your  reading  before  he  will  be  there 
behind  your  back,  repeating  the  words  which  you  have 
read.  It  is  then  you  must  summon  up  all  your  courage 
and  prepare  yourself  for  what  is  to  follow.  When  you 
shall  hear  a  crackling,  rumbling  noise — for  under  his 
footsteps  the  floor  and  the  very  framework  of  the  house 
vibrate  and  quiver, — then  you  will  be  able  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him.' 

"Suddenly  I  felt  a  sense  of  cold,  as  if  an  icy-cold  wind 
were  sweeping  over  me.  Attributing  it  to  the  air  which 
blew  in  from  the  great  hall,  I  arose  and  locked  the  door. 
I  recommenced  my  reading.  Every  thing  was  tranquil. 
I  hear  the  respiration  of  the  child.  A  thought  comes  into 
my  mind — 'How  will  the  demon  manage  to  speak  to 
me,  if  I  don't  commence?'  And  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Cyril,  answering  me :  'You  will  commence.' 

"  'No,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  midnight  in  a  room 
where  there  is  no  one  but  myself.' " 

"  '  But  you  speak  already  !' 

"  It  was  indisputable.  I  began  to  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  disquietude — of  anxiety,  rather.  I  continue  my 
reading;  it  becomes  more  and  more  terrifying;  little 
more  would  be  needed  to  thoroughly  dismay  many  a 
man.  I  am  not  at  all  superstitious,  I  am  not  brave  nei- 
ther ;  nevertheless  any  one  who  would  have  regarded  me 
as  a  coward  would  have  been  in  the  wrong,  for  even  yet  I 
felt  myself  in  condition  to  continue  reading. 

"At  the  same  instant  the  door  of  the  child's  room 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  as  if  some  one  had  suddenly 
opened  it.  Thinking  that  it  was  pushed  open  by  a  little 
dog  which  I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  who  doubt- 
less had  gone  there  to  drink,  I  took  the  candlestick,  ap- 
proached near  and  looked  in ;  there  was  no  one.   The  in- 
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fant  still  slept.  I  returned  and  perceived  that  the  dog  was 
also  slumbering,  crouched  at  my  feet  on  a  cushion.  I 
concluded  from  this  that  it  was  a  trick  my  nerves  were 
playing  me. 

"I  sought  to  explain  to  myself  the  origin  of  the  noise  I 
thought  I  had  heard,  and  to  remove  the  cause  I  took  my 
fez  and  drew  it  down  over  my  ears.  I  had  again  resumed 
my  book,  and  was  reading  with  more  ardor  than  ever, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  crackling  sound  in  the  hall. 
Not  being  able  to  contain  myself  any  longer,  I  arose. 

"  'It  is  I !'  said  then  an  unknown  voice,  close  to  the  door. 

"I  fancied  at  first  that  I  was  deceived,  but  the  voice  re- 
peated— 

"  'It  is  I !' 

"  'I  have  not  called  you,'  it  seemed  to  me  I  murmured. 

"'Then  leave  thy  book  alone!  Let  it  alone!  Let  it 
alone!    Set  it  down !  !' 

"From  his  side  the  voice  of  Cyril  added  :  'And  retire 
to  thy  couch!' 

"Then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  but  so  gently 
that  I  was  not  in  the  least  perturbed,  although  I  heard 
the  knocks  repeated.    The  voice  of  Cyril  then  resumed: 

"  'Sell  that  book.  It  does  not  suit  you ;  you  could  not 
compass  what  you  desire.  I  will  arrange  the  affair,  but  I 
want  a  pot  of  wine  for  it.' 

"And  then  I  heard  another  voice  bidding  me — 

'"Get  up,  there!  It  is  eleven  o'clock !  There  are  two 
monks  asking  for  you.' 

"It  was  the  voice  of  the  maid-servant  Akonlina,  who 
was  knocking  at  the  child's  door,  which  I  was  certain  I 
had  left  open. 

"Nevertheless,  it  happened  that  this  door  was  shut  as 
well  as  that  leading  into  the  hall.  I  go  and  open  it, 
and  I  see  my  swinging-lamp  lowered  and  extinguished ! 
With  what  design,  and  who  has  done  it? 

"Let  us  consider  that  no  other  than  myself  could  have 
accomplished  all  these  wonders — it  is,  after  all,  the  most 
probable  solution.  But  admitting  this  explanation,  what 
extraordinary  absence  of  mind  I  must  have  been  afflicted 
with  under  the  influence  of  rervous  excitement!  Some- 
thing still  more  strange  yet.  Akonlina  asks  me  il  it  is  I 
who,  during  the  night,  has  disturbed  all  the  furniture. 

"  'No,'  said  I  to  her,  'I  have  disturbed  nothing.' 

"  'O  Lord,  my  God!' 

"  'Oh,  well;  what  is  the  matter?' 

"  T  think  it  would  be  prudent  for  you,  then,  sir,  to  get 
some  of  the  priests  to  sprinkle  the  walls  with  holy  water. 
Mary  and  myself  we  have  not  been  able  to  close  our 
eyes;  we  have  heard  some  one  going  and  coming  all  night. 
Ah !  look  there  at  the  piano ;  the  main  chord  is  broken ! 
Look  at  it!  it  is  all  rolled  up  in  sinuous  folds  like  a  ser- 
pent!' 

"Were  it  necessary  and  I  were  pushed  to  it  I  could 
thus  account  for  the  nocturnal  crackling  noise  in  the  hall 
which  had  so  frightened  me;  but  the  rest!  And  these 
monks,  what  could  they  have  to  ask  of  me? 

"The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  just  allowed  me  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  two  monstrous  pimples  or  wens.  It 
was  the  hideous  deformed  forehead  of  Father  Cyril ! 
III. 

"This  apparition,  which  agreed  so  well  with  my  noc- 
turnal vision,  affected  me  more  than  I  can  express.  I  re- 
mained motionless  and  speechless,  gazing  at  the  exorcist 
with  burning  eyes. 

"  T  have  come  about  some  business,'  said  Father  Cyril 
to  me,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  'What  is  it?' 

"  'Sh-sh !  speak  lower  !  I  have  brought  a  monk  with  me 
from  the  neighboring  convent.  This  monastery  attracts 
to  its  cloisters  a  multitude  of  demoniacs  and  possessed, 
and  as  it  is  not  rich  the  monks  want  to  become  exorcists. 
We  will  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it?  You  have  bought 
the  book?' 

"  'The  book— what  book?' 

"  'The  great  ritual?' 

"  'Yes;  here  it  is.' 

"With  that  Father  Cyril  took  the  book  from  my  hands 
and  caressed  it  tenderly. 

"Tt  is  a  grand  book,'  he  resumed;  'but  it  doesn't 
suit  you.  What  will  you  do  with  it?  In  any  case  you 
could  never  penetrate  the  meaning.  Besides,  you  have 
not  the  time  to  occupy  yourself  with  those  matters,  and 
the  monks  really  need  this  ritual.  I  have  promised  them 
that  I  could  procure  it  for  them  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  roubles,  provided  they  engaged  to  board  and  lodge 
me  for  a  year.  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  with  those 
terrible  eyes?' 

"And  how  could  I  regard  him  in  any  other  way 
when  I  found  again  in  what  he  said  his  very  words  of  the 
preceding  night? 

"  'Every  thing  is  settled,'  he  continued.  'They  will 
pay  without  haggling  or  bargaining;  and  I  believe  they 
will  soon  recoup  themselves  for  their  outlay.  Come,  it's 
a  bargain !' 

"I  didn't  know  what  course  to  pursue,  for  if  I  clung 
eagerly  to  this  book  I  shouldn't  be  any  the  less  fright- 
ened when  I  thought  of  the  terrible  experience  I  had  just 
had.   Leaving  me  altogether  undecided— 

"  'Come,'  continued  he,  dragging  me  by  the  sleeve, 
'come  and  let  us  conclude  the  matter;  and  remember 
not  to  speak  of  the  price  to  the  monk,  as  that  will  not  be 
seemly  when  a  holy  or  consecrated  object  is  in  question. 


Tell  him  lrankly  you  consent,  and  he  will  remit  you  the 
price  arranged  between  us.' 
"  'Isn't  it  above  the. legal  value?' 

"  'You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  consequently  you  have 
need  of  money.  Take  the  sum  agreed  upon,  as  they  give 
it  to  you.' 

"I  trembled  then  at  the  thought  of  the  formidable 
power  of  which  the  exorcist  could  dispose  were  I  to  yield 
him  up  the  ritual.  Had  I  not  already  had  proof  of  this 
power,  when,  without  the  aid  of  the  book,  by  the  effect 
of  his  volition  alone,  Father  Cyril  had  dispatched  the 
devil  to  me? 

"  'You  are  mistaken,'  I  said  to  him,  'I  like  this  book, 
and  I  shall  keep  it.' 

'"What  to  do?' 

"  'To  furnish  my  library  with?' 

"  'How,  to  furnish  your  library?' 

"  'Yes;  It  will  rest  on  one  of  these  shelves.' 

"  'Come,  now,  my  dear  friend,  what  idea  have  you  in 
your  head.  Tell  me,  is  it  a  work  that  is  usually  kept  in 
a  library?  Take  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  roubles.  I 
have  told  the  monk  not  to  allow  himself  to  haggle  or  beat 
you  down.  You  will  give  me  ten  roubles  as  commission 
— and  a  pot  of  wine ;  that's  sufficient.  Well,  it's  a  bar- 
gain, is  it  not?' 

"  'Ten  roubles  for  commission !  Nothing  was  wanting, 
not  even  the  pot  of  wine  that  the  voice  had  demanded. 
I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to 
make  Father  Cyril  renounce  the  ritual ;  but  no  plan  oc- 
curred to  me. 

"  'Such  a  fine  copy  is  well  worth  five  hundred  roubles,' 
I  objected,  for  want  of  a  better  idea. 

"  Tt  is  possible,  very  possible,  but  the  bargain  is 
struck ;  besides,  this  imbecile  hasn't  got  any  more. 
Pocket,  then,  your  profit — it  is  first-rate;  you  have  given 
one  hundred  and  thirty  roubles  and  you  will  receive  for 
it  three  hundred  and  forty."  "No,  three  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Well,  and  what  about  my  ten  roubles  for  commission? 
Come,  take  the  sum,  and  I  will  take  the  book.  Here 
by  the  side  of  a  bed  it  is  out  of  its  place,  and  espe- 
cially so  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  domestics 
who  come  and  go.  Surely  that  is  very  inappropriate  for 
a  sacred  article.  Have  pity  on  me,  dear  friend!  This 
book  is  my  very  life !' 

"He  then  caught  my  hand,  without  my  expecting  it, 
and  before  I  could  recover  myself  he  had  carried  it  to 
his  lips.  At  the  same  time  he  seized  the  book  and  passed 
into  the  great  hall. 

"Nearthe  hall  door  sat  a  monk,  tall  and  thin  as  a  lath, 
and  with  a  long,  wide  nose,  which  gave  him  a  mingled 
expression  at  once  of  cunning  and  stupidity.  We  ex- 
changed a  salute.  Father  Cyril,  who  preceded  me, 
thrust  the  volume  under  his  nose,  with — 

'"Kiss  this  sacred  book,  and  give  the  money  to  the 
gentleman.  As  you  are  acquiring  a  sacred  article,  you 
must  act  honestly.' 

"The  monk  was  preparing  to  obey,  and  had  already  put 
his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  soutane,  when  the  exorcist 
drew  him  into  another  room. 

"They  were  a  considerable  time  muttering  or  mumbling 
together;  at  last  Cyril  returned,  quite  red  in  the  face.  He 
demanded  the  ten  roubles  I  had  promised  him,  and  an 
adhesive  envelope.  I  gave  him  both,  with  regret,  but  I 
no  longer  felt  myself  in  a  condition  to  refuse  him.  My 
customers,  who  did  not  look  asjf  they  were  quite  in  har- 
mony, again  withdrew.  This  time,  however,  the  confer- 
ence didn't  last  so  long;  Cyril  soon  reappeared  with  the 
envelope,  which  they  had  soiled  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  quite  sticky  and  dirty,  and  you  couldn't  touch  it 
without  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

"  'Hold,  my  friend,' said  Cyril  to  me,  'you  can  verify 
the  amount;  it  is  all  there.  And  now  the  pot  of  wine; 
where  is  it?' 

"  'The  servant  will  give  it  to  you,'  I  responded. 
"He  left  the  room. 

"I  had  half  a  mind  to  inquire  from  the  monk  what  he 
had  given  the  reverend  father  for  his  ritual,  and  had  just 
arrived  at  a  decision  when  Father  Cyril  reappeared. 

"  'Here  I  am  back  again,'  he  shouted,  with  thickened 
utterance.  The  wine,  taken  fasting,  had  evidently  af- 
fected him. 

"To  get  rid  of  him,  I  told  him  I  had  to  go  out.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  me,  and  hiccoughed  out : 

'"We,  also — we  are  going.  Yes,  I  understand  you; 
but,  you  know,  all  men  are  sinners;  don't  torment  your- 
self—we are  going,  going  to  carry  off  the  holy  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  rules,  and  we  will  leave  directly 
— directly.' 

"Cyril  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  book, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  monk,  'Arise,  now,'  said 
he,  'and  let  us  depart  from  here — from  the  abode  of  a 
sinner.  Go  direct  and  inform  thy  brethren  that  the  book 
is  in  our  possession,  that  the  sinner  has  sold  it  to  us.  Tell 
them,  also,  that  I  will  be  in  the  chapel  this  evening,  and 
that  we  will  read  the  sacred  volume  together.  I  can  not 
proceed  direct  to  your  monastery ;  I  have  first  some 
exorcisms  to  perform.  Yes,  yes;  well,  what's  a  matter? 
Come  now,  let  us  shake  the  dust  from  off  our  feet  and  go 
in  peace !' 

"He  arose  at  the  same  time,  and  without  bothering  him- 
self to  take  leave  of  me  he  covered  his  head  in  my  pres- 
ence with  his  greasy  cap,  then  proceeded  to  the  middle 


of  the  room,  and,  lifting  the  book  up  slowly,  solemnl) 
and  deliberately,  he  placed  it  on  his  heart ;  and  holding  it 
there  with  his  two  hands,  and  intoning  the  psalm  'May 
God  arise,'  etc.,  he  walked  toward  the  door,  followed  by 
his  companion.  Quite  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of  these 
plagues,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  rush  to  the  window  to  wit- 
ness their  departure.  Father  Cyril  jumped  into  a  sledge, 
with  the  ritual,  and  turned  to  the  right  into  the  jamskaia, 
whilst  his  companion  watched  the  reverend  fatherrapidly 
disappearing,  perhaps  in  dread  that  he  would  never  see 
him  again." 

At  this  moment  an  ill-timed  caller  interrupted  the 
narrative  of  Doubenko,  who  didn't  care  for  remaining  any 
longer. 

I  was  the  more  put  out  at  this  abrupt  departure  as  I 
was  unacquainted  with  my  guest's  address.  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  exactly  ascertain  the  end  of  his  adventure. 
In  the  hope  of  receiving  a  second  visit,  I  refused  several 
invitations,  but  Doubenko  never  returned. 

IV. 

The  stormy  season  now  set  in  and  prevented  me  from  re- 
turning to  the  Gostinny  Dvor,  the  only  place  where  I  could 
have  any  chance  of  encountering  my  new  friend  again.  I 
wouldeventually  have  forgotten  all  about  him  and  his  story, 
if,  one  fine  spring  day,  my  old  complaint,  bibliomania, 
had  not  attacked  me  again.  I  according  set  out  for  the 
Apraxine  market.  When  I  got  near  Bogolubof's  shop 
I  remembered  Doubenko,  and  entered  into  a  lively  con- 
versation with  the  old  book-dealer.  Being  better  in- 
formed than  I  was,  he  was  able  to  complete  the  story 
which  the  Professor  of  Geodesy  had  left  unfinished. 

"You  remember,"  he  asked  of  me,  "what  I  told  you 
about  Father  Cyril ;  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing his  man  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that's  just  exactly  what  he  did.  In  the  envelope 
given  to  Doubenko  there  were  only  three  hundred  and 
forty  roubles,  instead  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  which  should  have  been  there,  for  the  ex- 
orcist had  already  got  his  ten  roubles.  As  to  the  tall 
monk,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  believing  that 
Father  Cyril  never  returned  any  more  to  the  monastery. 
The  reverend  father  didn't  even  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  one  moment.  Provided  with  his  ritual,  he  went 
around  visiting  his  circle  of  clients,  exorcising  right  and 
left,  and  the  money  which  he  thus  obtained  he  spent  in 
the  public-house  or  inn.  The  monk  had  received  from 
the  prior  an  order  not  to  present  himself  at  the  monastery 
unless  he  was  accompanied  by  Father  Cyril  and  his  ritual, 
the  former  bearing  the  latter.  He  accordingly  applied 
himself  energetically  to  the  task  of  finding  him  out,  but 
by  a  singular  fatality  he  could  not  succeed  in  lighting 
upon  him.  At  length,  one  fine  day  on  which  the  exor- 
cist had  made  a  bigger  haul  than  usual,  our  fine  Russian 
cognac — our  orthodox  brandy — no  longer  appeared  suffi- 
cient for  him;  he  wanted  to  taste  your  French  eau-de-vie. 
Yes,  he  had  a  bottle  of  eau-de-vie  brought  to  him, 
which  he  drained  to  the  last  dregs,  and  then,  as  he  hadn't 
a  kopeck  left,  the  inn-keeper  put  him  out  of  the  door. 
That  night  the  cold  was  something  terrible,  and  Father 
Cyril  was  dead  drunk,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  On  be- 
ing kicked  out  of  the  public-house  he  only  made  a  few 
staggering  steps,  and  then  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the 
snow.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  monk  found  him.  The 
latter  immediately  had  a  sledge  sent  for  and  the  drunken 
man  carried  to  the  convent.  Notwithstanding  his  tipsy 
stupor  he  still  held  the  ritual  closely  pressed  against  his 
breast.  They  lavished  all  imaginable  care  upon  him, 
but  in  vain — his  hour  had  struck.  He  raised  himself 
from  his  couch,  opened  his  eyes  to  their  full  extent,  and, 
casting  on  the  monks  a  stupefied  glance,  he  fell  back — 
dead." — Adapted  from  the  Russian,  by  R.  O'G.  L. 


Mr.  Max  Muthel  has  patented,  in  Germany,  an  incan- 
descent lamp  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  requiring 
no  vacuum  in  the  globe.  He  has,  it  is  reported,  very  in- 
geniously overcome  one  danger  that  experiments  of  this 
kind  have  hitherto  presented,  and  that  is  the  fusion  of  the 
incandescent  wire.  The  wire  used  by  him  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  bodies  that  are  conductors  and  non-conduct- 
ors of  electricity.  He  takes  magnesia,  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  and  porcelain  clay,  and  forms  a  fine  thread  of 
them,  which  he  heats  to  incandescence  and  saturates 
with  a  solution  of  platino-iridium  salts,  and  afterward 
raises  several  times  to  incandescence,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  absorbed  salts  to  a  metallic  state.  Instead  of  the 
foregoing  mixture,  filaments  of  clay  may  be  taken  and 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  which  is  then 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state  through  incandescence  and 
the  use  of  oil  of  lavender  or  some  other  organic  sub- 
stance, or  through  an  electric  current.  With  wires  thus 
prepared  fusion  is  absolutely  overcome,  the  presence  of 
the  non-conducting  substances  preventing  tne  metallic 
parts  from  melting.  Mr.  Muthel  supposes  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  jumps,  so  to  speak,  from  one  particle  to  an- 
'  other,  and  in  this  way  causes  a  heating  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, which,  brought  to  incandescence,  emit  a  more 
intense  light. 

The  theory  that  abnormally  brilliant  skies,  like  those  of 
recent  years,  are  due  to  volcanic  dust  or  vapors  appears 
to  be  not  a  new  one.  Attention  has  now  been  called  to 
Danish  records  which  mention  remarkable  sky  glows  in 
1636  and  again  in  1783,  in  each  case  the  effects  being  at- 
tributed to  emissions  from  the  great  volcanic  eruptions 
which  had  taken  place  in  Iceland. 
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When  acorns  fall  and  swallows  troop  for  flight, 
And  hope  matured  slow  mellows  to  regret, 
And  autumn,  pressed  by  winter  for  his  debt. 

Drops  leaf  on  leaf  till  she  be  beggared  quite, — 

Should  then  the  crescent  moon  s  unselfish  light 
Gleam  up  the  sky  just  as  the  sun  doth  set, 
Her  brightening  gaze,  though  day  and  dark  have  met, 

Prolongs  the  gloaming  and  retards  the  night. 

So,  fair  young  life,  new  risen  upon  mine, 
Just  as  it  owns  the  edict  of  decay, 
And  fancy's  fires  should  Dale  and  pass  awayr 

My  menaced  glory  takes  a  glow  from  thine, 
And.  in  the  de>?p--ning  sundown  of  my  day, 

Thou  with  thy  dawn  delayest  my  decline. 

Alfred  Austin,  in  the  Athmctum. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  February  9,  1886. 
The  reigning  sensation  in  the  lighter  field  of  social 
events  is  the  indecency  of  female  full  dress.  The  news- 
papers have  exaggerated  little,  if  any  thing,  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  fleshly  displays  made  in  the  boxes  at  the 
opera-houses  and  at  the  swell  balls.  Indeeed,  by  com- 
parison with  the  exhibitions  polite  society  has  taken  to  in- 
dulging in,  the  venial  indecencies  of  the  so-called  French 
balls  which  are  a  feature  of  the  loose  life  of  the  town  at  this 
season,  become  almost  virginal  in  their  modesty.  The 
ugliest  feature  of  this  very  ugly  fashionable  mania  is  that 
it  is  largely  indulged  in  by  the  younger  women.  One 
grows  accustomed  to  the  voluminous  charms  of  the  full- 
fledged  woman  of  the  world,  whom  use  has  rendered 
brazen;  but  there  is  a  cold  shudder  in  the  same  effront- 
ery on  the  part  of  a  girl  whose  eyes  are  scarcely  open  to 
the  world.  The  other  evening  I  helped  congratulate  an 
old  friend  on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding  anniversary. 
We  dined  and  danced,  and  one  of  us  was  a  young  per- 
son of  twenty  at  most,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
banker.  This  young  lady's  torso  was  partially  in- 
cased by  a  corsage  which  made  a  straight  line 
around  her  body  some  three  inches  below  her  arms. 
A  half-inch-wide  strap  of  velvet  over  the  shoulders  was 
the  sole  apology  for  a  sleeve.  The  rest  was  bare  flesh, 
pearly  and  palpitant,  and  she  sat  the  dinner  through  as 
unmoved  as  a  statue,  while  the  women  glared  and  the 
men  scarcely  dared  look  at  her.  I  think  our  host  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  every  male  member  of  the  company 
when  he  said,  in  the  smoking-room,  "she  made  me 
ashamed  of  myself."  The  feeling  was  so  universal  and 
so  pronounced  that  its  origin  found  a  partner  for  only  one 
dance,  and  played  the  part  of  a  wall-flower  till  she  went 
home  in  a  huff  before  midnight. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Parts,  I  frequently  met  an  English 
woman,  wealthy  and  ambitious,  who  courted  notoriety 
by  the  most  extraordinary  license  of  costume  conceivable. 
At  the  opera  she  was  an  object  of  greater  interest  than 
the  play,  and  in  society  her  appearance  always  sent  a 
shiver  of  amazement  through  the  company.  John  S.  Sar- 
gent painted  her  for  the  Sdlon,  life  size,  with  all  her  as- 
tounding make-up  of  rouge  and  bismuth  and  lined  eye- 
brows and  dyed  lips  wonderfully  hit  off.  The  picture 
was  noted  a  marvel  of  artistic  r /lie  and  personal  immodesty. 
Yet  in  this  intrepid  exhibition  of  herself,  his  model,  a  vet- 
eran of  many  social  campaigns,  did  not  achieve  half  the 
actual  suggestion  of  lewd  abandonment  held  forth  by  this 
young  girl  in  a  New  York  parlor.  The  theatrical  mana- 
ger who  would  send  a  ballet  girl  upon  the  stage  so  fla- 
grantly undressed  would  certainly  have  to  answer  for  it 
to  the  law,  and  I  question  if  the  police  would  permit  so 
open  a  bid  for  prurient  notice  on  the  floor  at  a  public 
ball. 

Emulous  of  the  visit  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  Sing 
Sing,  I  took  a  couple  of  friends  to  the  Tombs  last  week, 
and  in  the  female  section  of  that  historic  jail  came  upon 
a  familiar  face.  It  was  that  of  Eleanor  Fletcher  Bishop, 
the  spiritualist,  elocutionist,  and  whatever  else  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  tell,  whose  son.  Irving  Bishop,  has  been 
recently  gulling  the  credulous  in  Entzland  as  a  spiritualistic 
medium  and  mind-reader.  Mrs.  Bishop,  shabby  and  old 
and  haggard,  was  under  arrest  for  fraud,  and  was  held  in 
default  of  bail.  Her  career  has  for  some  years  been  a 
descendent  one,  and  her  life  latterly  must  have  been  one 
of  penury  if  not  absolute  want.  In  her  day  she  was  one  of 
the  notorieties  of  the  country.  Her  brother-in-law  is  an 
old  Californian,  now  resident  in  Santa  Monica,  where  he 
holds  a  position  of  trust  on  the  Santa  Monica  and  Los 
Angeles  railroad.  Other  of  her  relatives  in  this  city  are 
well  to  do,  one  being  largely  interested  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  real  estate.  But  they  have  held  neither  com- 
munion nor  sympathy  with  her  for  many  years.  She  has 
been  left  to  herself  and  her  vagabond  son,  who  seems  to 
have  cast  her  off  too.  Irving  Bishop,  by  the  way,  has  not 
been  heard  of  since  a  London  court  rendered  a  heavy 
judgment  against  him  for  libeling  a  man  who  had  ex- 
posed his  performances  as  frauds.  He  began  his  career 
in  this  city  as  an  exposer  of  spiritualism,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Cyril  Searle,  the  husband  of  Rose  Eytinge,  the 
actress.  He  went  to  England  to  expose  spiritualism,  but 
found  it  more  profitable  to  adopt  it,  and  carried  the  im- 
posture on  with  considerable  success  till  Mr.  Labouchere, 
of  Truth,  and  Messrs  Maskelyne  and  Cook  took  him  in 
hand.  Then  the  pricked  bubble  collapsed  and  vanished, 
and  has  not  yet  recreated  itself. 

Speaking  of  spiritualism  suggests  superstition.  Being 


in  Wall  street,  with  dirty  boots,  I  surrendered  my  feet  to 
a  little  hunchbacked  boot-black  near  the  New-street  en- 
trance to  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  making  change  for  me 
he  pulled  out  a  handful  of  money/in  which  several  of 
the  dollars  whose  integrity  is  just  now  being  battled  over 
in  the  press  figured  prominently.  I  remarked,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  business  must  be  good  with  him. 

"I  don't  make  dem  wid  de  brush,"  said  he,  tossing  a 
broad  piece  up  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth  with  gnome- 
like dexterity. 

"How  do  you  make  them,  then?"  I  asked. 

"Dey  gives  dem  to  me  for  touchin'  me  hump  for  luck," 
he  replied;  and  he  specified  who  they  were  by  a  nod  at 
the  door  of  the  Exchange. 

Apropos  of  Wall  street,  an  occasional  figure  there, 
gaunt  and  gray-haired,  is  Doctor  Kendig,  whom  you 
will  not  know  by  name.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his  remote 
connections  is  not  an  unfamiliar  personage  in  your 
city.  Doctor  Kendig  is  the  step-uncle  of  the  former  wife 
of  the  humorous  and  clever  Derrick  Dodd,  of  the  Wasp. 
Bessie  Paschal,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Paschal,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  while  the  reigning  belle  of  Washington 
became  the  wife  of  Frank  Gassaway,  who  was  then  cashier 
of  Jay  Cooke  St  Co's  great  bank. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  their  marriage  Mr.  Gassaway 
heard  rumors  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  and  returned  to 
Washington— from  which  he  was  absent  at  the  time— but 
to  discover  his  suspicions  realized.    Yielding  to  the  ear- 
nest entreaties  of  the  wife's  aged  father,  the  Judge,  Mr.  G. 
consented  to  accept  a  Treasury  Department  mission  to 
San  Francisco,  and  obtain  his  divorce  while  there.  Im- 
mediately at  the  expiration  of  the  year  necessary  to  ob- 
tain said  divorce,  Captain  Wright,  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  who  was  the  "  party  of  the  third  part,"  re- 
sponsible for  the  separation,  married  the  woman  he  had 
disgraced.    It  was  a  coincidence  that  he  in  turn  lived  just 
one  year  with  the  omnivorous  Bessie.    While  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Bridesburg  Arsenal,  near  Philadelphia,  he 
returned  from  Washington  with  the  unexpectedness  of  in- 
discreet husbands,  and  discovered  his  domestic  couch 
disgraced  by  a  private  soldier  of  his  command.  The 
captain  walked  into  the  next  room  and  blew  out  his  own 
brains,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Police  Gazette  and 
other  sensational  publications.    The  erratic  widow  then 
tried  the  stage  and  journalism,  being  at  one  time  a  trotige 
of  Mr.  Hurlbert,  of  the  World,  and  was  practically  a 
failure  in  both  vocations.    She  then  traveled  extensively 
with  a  noted  gambler.    Then  she  vanished,  to  turn  up 
again  recently  in  England  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Power 
O'Connor,  M.  P.  She  is  a  brilliant  but  erratic  woman,  still 
beautiful  enough  to  charm  men  and  make  a  husband 
jealous.    What  her  present  connubial  connection  will  re- 
sult in  remains  to  be  seen.    Her  step-uncle  has  been 
about  New  York  off  and  on  for  some  years.    He  at  one 
time  conducted  a  pension  agency  business  in  Washing- 
ton, but  became  involved  in  some  trouble  there.    His  last 
public  appearance  in  this  city  was  as  prosecutor  of  some 
of  the  Coney  Island  boats  for  an  overcarriage  of  passen- 
gers.   These  boats  are  licensed  to  carry  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  each.    In  the  busy  season  they  constantly 
violate  the  law.    The  Doctor  counted  heads  on  several 
of  them,  and  made  the  complaints  for  the  moiety  of  the 
fine  imposed  for  the  offense.    I  believe  he  succeeded  in 
several  cases.    Like  a  good  deal  of  other  useless  drift,  he 
seems  to  have  floated  down   to  Wall  street,  without 
any  special  reason.    He  is  not  likely  to  be  a  speculator 
there. 

The  cable  brings  the  announcement  that  Francois  Cop- 
pee,  poet,  story-teller  and  dramatist,  not  to  mention  his 
membership  of  the  Academy,  is  seriously  ill  in  Paris. 
Poor  Coppee  had  a  hard  fight  to  achieve  his  present 
place;  it  will  be  a  pity  if  he  loses  it  so  soon.  Personally 
he  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  delightful  of  men,  un- 
less success  has  changed  him  sadly.  I  used  to  meet  him 
in  Paris,  at  the  theater  and  over  the  post-theatrical  ham 
and  sour-krout  and  bock,  which  in  the  vulgate  means 
Scrasburg  beer.  This  was  the  eminently  proper  after-the- 
play  supper,  in  Paris,  in  my  day.  He  had  a  wonderful 
talent  for  improvisation.  One  of  his  efforts,  dashed  off 
after  a  dinner  at  Emile  de  Girardin's  house,  was  printed 
by  that  person  in  his  once  famous  little  weekly,  Le  Voleur. 
I  give  you  the  original  and  a  free  translation,  for  I  think  ir. 
worth  preserving: 

C'etait  sur  mon  chemin  je  voyais  chaqne  soir 
Cette  fille  fardee,  a  Tangle  d'un  trottoir, 
S'oftrir  a  tous,  ainsi  qu'une  chose  a  l'enchere. 
Non  loin  de  la,  s'ouvrait  une  porte  cochere, 
Ou  mendiait,  frileuse  et  s'abritant  dessous, 
Une  fillet te  avecdes  bouquets  de  deux  sous. 
Et  celle  qui  trainait  la  joie  et  I'infamic 
Attcndait  que  l'enfant  se  fut  bien  endormie 
Et  lui  faisait  alors  l'aumone  sculement. 
Tu  lui  pardonneras,  n'est-ce  pas  Dieu  clement? 

'Tis  on  my  road  that  every  day  I  meet 
This  painted  girl,  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Offering  herself  at  auction  o'er  and  o'er. 
Not  far  away  there  opes  a  stable  door 
Beneath  whose  shelter  begs,  in  chilled  suspense, 
A  little  child,  with  bouquets  at  two  cent*. 
And  she  whose  life  turns  joys  to  infamies 
Waits  till  sleep  sets  its  seal  on  the  child's  eyes, 
Then  gives  her  meager  alms  and  hurries  past. 
O  clement  God!  for  her  thou  surely  pardon  hast. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Monsieur  Coppee's  sentiment  dis- 
dains pure,  social  logic.  He  has  become  an  exceptional 
favorite  in  the  tainted  paradises  whose  houris  the  bells  of 


the  Madelaine  vainly  call  to  prayer  and  repentance  on 
that  account.  But  the  charm  of  his  pen  is  superior  to  the 
moral  weaknesses  of  his  inspirations,  and  he  has  justly 
become  a  modern  classic  in  French. 

About  the  year  170x5  there  came  to  this  country  a 
French  Huguenot  named  Jean  Goelette.    He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  then  prominent  merchant,  John  Can- 
j  non,  and  thus  started  a  family  which  is  now  at  the  head 
of  wealth  and  fashion  in  New  York.    During  and  after 
the  Revolution  Jean  Goelette's  son  Peter  ran  the  hard- 
\  ware  store  his  father  founded  in  Hanover  square,  at  the: 
sign  of  the  golden  key,  and  made  it  the  best-known  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  on  the  Western  continent.  Peter 
Goelette— or  Goelet,  for  he  speedily  Anglicized  his  name, 
—was  the  most  liberal  advertiser  of  his  day.    The  news- 
papers of  his  time  bristle  with  his  advertisements,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  made  money.    The  Hanover- 
square  store  was  a  real  golden  key,  which  unlocked  a 
fortune  of  some  $30,000,000  for  the  Goelets  of  the  pres- 
ent.   Peter's  grandsons,  Robert  R.  and  Peter  Goelet,  did 
not  waste  their  patrimony.    The  latter  was  an  especially 
acute  and  mathematically  precise  man  of  business.  He 
was  a  believer  in  land,  and  owned  great  blocks  of  real 
estate  in  the  best  sections  of  the  city.    Part  of  the  Grand. 
Central  depot  is  built  on  a  block  of  his  property  whose 
appropriation  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  he  fiercely  con- 
tested.   The  Broadway  stores  he  died  possessed  of  are  a 
large  fortune  in  themselves.    He  built  the  bulk  of  his 
millions  up  by  letting  his  land  out  on  twenty-one-year 
leases,  with  the  privilege  of  renewals  at  big  rentals.  He 
was  always  ready  to  advance  a  lessee  money  to  build,  se- 
curing the  loan  by  mortgage,  and  always  ready  to  fore- 
close when  the  mortgage  fell  due.    Thus,  either  by  fore- 
closure or  the  natural  lapsing  of  the  leases,  his  property 
was  certain  to  come  back  to  him  immensely  improved, 
and  to  bring  him  a  yearly  fortune  in  rentals.    His  grim 
old  house  at  Nineteenth  street  and  Broadway  is  one  of 
the  architectural  curiosities  of  New  York.    It  is  a  hideous 
four-story  brick  box,  standing  in  a  barn-yard,  where, 
while  he  lived,  a  curious  collection  of  storks,  pheasants, 
and  other  fowl,  and  latterly  a  fine  cow,  whose  milk 
formed  part  of  his  daily  fare,  provided  the  passers-by 
with  a  free  menagerie.    This,  by  the  way,  is  about  the 
only  thing  Uncle  Peter  was  ever  known  to  give  to  the 
public.    He  had  his  office  in  the  basement  of  this  house, 
and  spent  his  time  collecting  his  rents  and  keeping  his 
accounts.    He  was  a  veritable  realization  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  man  made  of  money.    Several  rumors  of  the 
sale  of  his  house  have  found  currency  since  his  death,  a 
couple  of  years  ago.    Now  I  understand  that  it  is  really 
to  be  disposed  of.    He  is  said  to  have  paid  $20,000 
for  the  ground;  it  will  bring  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million.    The  wife  of  his  nephew,  Ogden  Goelet,  gave 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  finest  private  ball  of  the  season, 
at  her  Fifth-avenue  house,  last  week.    His  pet  nephew, 
El  bridge  T.  Gerry,  widely  known  as  the  counsel  for 
Henry  Bergh  and  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  has  already  given  a  couple  of  the 
choicest  entertainments  of  the  winter.    Mr.  Gerry  mar- 
ried into  the  Livingston  family — the  better  branch.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  I  encountered  one  of  the  worse 
branches  coming  out  of  a  West-side  grog-shop,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  bar-tender's  boot.    This  degenerate 
bearer  of  a  great  name  has  not  been  six  months  out  of 
Sing  Sing.    He  is  probably  on  Blackwell's  island  now. 

Having  occasion  to  make  a  call  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel 
the  other  day,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  quiet,  be- 
wildering mob  of  literary  and  social  celebrities,  in  the 
main  corridor.  They  were  all  drifting  toward  one  of  the 
private  parlors,  and  were,  I  soon  discovered,  attending  a 
reception  given  to  Mme.  Modjeska.  That  accomplished 
artiste  has  achieved  an  enviable  eminence  in  local  society 
since  her  debut  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  the  Fifth-avenue 
theater.  We  all  went  to  see  her  then  as  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,"  and  admired  and  applauded  as  only  Bo- 
hemians can  admire  and  applaud.  She  was  the  clever- 
est actress  of  the  French  school  we  had  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  the  most  energetic  and  irrepressible  of 
managers  in  Harry  Sargent.  She  soon  outgrew  Sargent, 
however,  and  season  after  season  has  kept  adding  to  her 
popularity  on  her  own  account.  Unlike  most  of  the  for- 
eign actresses  who  come  to  us,  Mme.  Modjeska  really 
held  the  position  claimed  for  her  on  her  native  stage.  An 
excellent  authority,  the  Polish  painter  Jan  Chelminski, 
who  is  now  settled  in  New  York,  tells  me  she  was  the 
idol  of  Warsaw  in  her  earlier  years  upon  the  boards. 
Her  husband's  title  is  a  real  one,  too.  He  comes  from  a 
fine  old  family  of  nobles,  impoverished  by  political  re- 
verses and  by  play,  but  is  personally  a  charming  com- 
panion, and  as  thorough  a  good  fellow  as  that  much  abused 
term  can  be  made  to  imply  in  its  better  sense. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  here  and  there  among  our  stu- 
dios a  pretty  and  well-bred  young  women  who  was  quite 
popular  as  a  model  for  those  elegant  ladies  whom  our 
painters  are  so  fond  of  presenting  to  us  in  the  dramatic 
act  of  reading  a  letter  or  sniffing  at  a  flower,  or  doing 
something  equally  thrilling  and  emotional.  I  meet  her 
still — no  longer  in  the  employment  of  a  poseuse,  but  in 
that  of  a  critic,  in  which  vocation  she  has  won  for  her- 
self considerable  distinction.  She  writes  very  fluently 
and  sensibly  on  art,  which  is  a  great  deal  higher  praise 
than  can  be  awarded  to  most  of  the  critics  of  our  daily 
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press;  but  she  has  the  excuse  for  writing  that  she  knows 
something  of  her  subject  from  personal  contact  with  it. 
Our  art  critics  generally  are  characterized  by  the  largest 
and  densest  ignorance  of  the  essential  spirit  of  the  art 
they  criticise,  which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
unjust  to  their  victims.  The  most  noteworthy  among 
them  just  now  is  himself  a  painter — one  of  the  new 
school,  and  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  whose  ca- 
reer in  art  has  been  a  pronounced  failure.  He  has  re- 
cently been  doing  the  exhibitions  for  the  Evening  Post, 
and  slashing  right  and  left  among  friends  and  foes  with 
the  same  sort  of  fine  frenzy  to  smash  things  as  possesses  a 
bull  in  a  china-shop.  Accident  led  to  his  identification 
as  the  author  of  these  attacks,  and  now  he  is  boycotted 
by  all  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  guild,  and 
wanders  about,  a  miserable  man,  note-book  in  hand,  ful- 
minating futile  thunders  which  react  upon  himself. 

Apropos  of  art,  there  will  be  an  important  exhibition 
and  sale  here,  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  of  the  works  of  the 
eminent  landscape  and  marine  painter,  Thomas  Moran. 
There  will  be  some  sixty  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colors 
in  the  sale,  and  they  will  include  some  of  his  strongest 
and  most  recent  work.  The  collection  is  a  powerful  and 
interesting  one,  and  will  undoubtedly  net  a  considerable 
sum.  It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  so  important 
an  individual  show  and  auction  has  been  offered  to  our 
picture-buyers,  and  much  interest  is  entertained  in  it. 
The  sale  will  be  conducted  by  Artzies&Co.,  who  will 
forward  catalogues  and  execute  commissions  for  buyers 
unable  to  attend.  Alfred  Trl  mble. 


ALFONSO. 


Away,  ye  haunting  shapes — ambition,  pride 
Ol  kingly  state,  plans  unfulfilled— that  cower 
With  gloomy  eyes;  desire,  youth's  wayward  flower. 

And  ruined  youth  itself,  of  hope  denied!' 

As  phantoms  of  the  night,  ye,  mocking,  glide 
Before  my  fading  eyes  in  this  last  hour, 
And  me  defy  ;  nor  hath  the  scepter  power 

To  bid  ye  go,  nor  stay  death's  rising  tide. 

Yet  go  ye  must !  For  memory  holds  the  day 
When  love  alone  was  king,  and  life  grew  fair, 

And  cares  of  state  were  light  as  frosts  of  May, 
And  breath  of  violets  filled  the  happy  air. 

Ah,  Mercedes!  I  see  thee  smiling  there; 

Death  grants  me  love,  earth's  anguish  slips  away. 

Ejjie  Dunreith  Gl'uck,  in  7 he  Critic. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


One  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  late  great 
riot  in  London  is  the  very  decided  contrast  between  the 
action  of  the  authorities  there  and  the  course  pursued  in 
similar  cases  in  our  own  cities  within  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  England,  which  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  coercion  and  intimidation  for  centuries 
in  the  rebellious  province  of  Ireland,  has,  at  least  since 
the  House  of  Hanover  have  occupied  the  throne,  adopted 
exactly  the  opposite  system  in  dealing  with  her  own  peo- 
ple. The  first  George  set  an  example  of  this  in  the  mercy 
shown  toward  those  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Stuart  claimant  to  the  throne;  and  the  imi- 
tation of  his  example  by  his  successors  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  not  a  iittle  te  the  general  domestic  peace 
and  prosperity  which  have  marked  the  reigns  of  all 
the  members  of  his  family.  Not  only  in  the  few  cases  of 
incipient  rebellion  but  in  cases  of  simple  riot  the  author- 
ities have  always  shown  the  most  tender  consideration  for 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  have  avoided  any  unneces- 
sary severity  in  punishing  such  violations  of  law  and  or- 
der. In  the  many  cases  of  riot  which  have  occurred  in 
English  cities  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  military  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  fire  upon  an  unarmed  mob. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  English  author- 
ities has  been  the  conduct  of  state  and  municipal  offi- 
cers in  the  various  disturbances  which  have  occurred  in 
American  cities  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  result 
the  Rambler  believes  to  have  been  most  lamentable. 
The  practice  on  every  slight  occasion  of  calling  out  the 
militia,  composed  of  young  men  entirely  without  experi- 
ence in  actual  warfare,  and  therefore  subject  to  excesses 
growing  out  of  the  excitement  attending  the  first  occasion 
for  risking  life  and  limb  in  the  performance  of  duty,  led 
by  officers  as  hot-headed  and  inexperienced  as  them- 
selves, is  always  attended  with  the  gravest  risk.  There  is 
something  so  brutal,  not  to  say  cowardly,  in  a  company 
of  soldiery  shooting  into  a  crowd  of  unarmed  people  who 
have  little  if  any  means  of  retaliation,  that  they  never 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  so  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  and  after  every  other  means  ot 
protection  for  life  and  property  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
A  general  uprising  on  the  part  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people  never  takes  place  without  reason,  and 
in  this  country  as  well  as  England  it  is  generally  a  very 
good  reason.  The  people  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
no  love  of  revolution.  They  seldom  make  an  attack  on 
the  government  or  established  institutions.  In  almost 
every  case,  in  both  lands,  any  popular  demonstration  is 
by  way  of  protest  against  some  almost  insupportable 
wrong.  Therefore  the  Rambler  deems  it  most  unjusti- 
fiable to  mow  down  those  taking  part  in  such  uprisings, 
with  Winchester  rifles  or  Gatling  guns. 

The  Rambler  was  in  Cincinnati  during  the  riot  which 
occurred  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of  '84,  and  witnessed 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  three  days  and  three  nights' 


reign  of  terror  there.  The  conclusion  which  he  was  led 
to  adopt  from  his  observation  of  the  events  of  that  time, 
in  entire  accord  with  the  views  of  other  disinterested  per- 
sons, was  that  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property 
on  that  occasion  was  directly  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  mob  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

In  taking  this  occurrence  as  an  example,  it  may  be  well 
to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  which  were  briefly  as  follows:  The  winter  of 
'83-4  was  marked  in  Cincinnati  by  the  commission  of  a 
number  of  fiendish  crimes,  one  of  the  most  brutal  of 
which  was  the  murder  of  a  stock-dealer  named  Hicks,  by 
a  young  man  who  had  been  some  time  in  his  employ — 
William  Burner — assisted  by  a  young  colored  man,  Joseph 
Palmer.  The  murder  was  a  cold-blooded  one,  the  old 
man  having  been  enticed  into  a  stable  and  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs — an  express  wagon  having  been  provided 
to  carry  away  the  body,  which  was  dumped  into  a  little 
stream  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  it  was  found. 
When  the  crime  had  been  traced  to  Burner  and  Palmer, 
both  men  made  confession;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
through  the  chicanery  of  a  notorious  criminal  lawyer,  who 
had  openly  boasted  that  no  man  who  could  pay  him  five 
thousand  dollars  need  hang,  a  jury  was  induced  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  only  against  Burner,  who  was 
tried  first,  and  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  was 
the  principal  in  the  crime.  This  ridiculous  miscarriage 
of  justice,  which  was  only  the  last  of  many  similar  cases, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  order  to  give 
voice  to  the  public  condemnation  of  the  infamous  ver- 
dict. At  this  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  several 
respectable  citizens,  it  was  estimated  that  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  at  its  close 
a  movement  was  made  in  favor  of  attacking  the  jail  with 
a  view  of  lynching  Burner,  who  had,  however,  already 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus.  A  mob  of 
several  thousand  men  and  boys,  which  was  largely  aug- 
mented before  reaching  its  destination,  at  once  started 
for  the  jail.  The  Rambler  was  among  the  first  to  arrive 
at  the  prison  gates,  and  therefore  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  In  the  whole  mob  of  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  thousand  who  within  a  few  minutes  gath- 
ered around  the  jail,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  weapon  of 
any  kind.  A  neighboring  factory  was  broken  into  and  a 
number  of  sledge-hammers  and  pieces  of  timber  secured, 
with  which  the  gates  of  the  jail  yard  and  the  doors  of  the 
sheriff's  house  were  broken  down.  Even  aftergaining  ac- 
cess to  the  building,  there  was  no  disposition  shown  to  do 
wanton  mischief.  Members  of  the  mob  themselves  as- 
sisted in  removing  pictures  and  valuable  articles  of  fur- 
niture from  the  parlor  of  the  sheriff's  family  residence,  to 
avoid  injury. 

When  they  had  succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  iron 
doors  and  obtained  entrance  to  the  cell  corridors  they 
only  showed  anxiety  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  man 
they  sought  was  not  there,  and  exhibited  no  intention  of 
molesting  the  other  prisoners.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
a  company  of  militia,  which  had  been  called  out,  in  march- 
ing through  the  tunnel  connecting  the  court-house  in  the 
same  square  with  the  jail,  encountered  the  mob,  and 
were  foolishly  ordered  to  fire  on  them,  killing  several  men. 
Then  the  whole  character  of  the  demonstration  was 
changed.  The  mob  were  driven  from  the  building,  but, 
driven  to  desperation,  were  fairly  frenzied  with  rage.  All 
the  wooden  outhouses  surrounding  the  jail  were  torn 
down  and  the  timbers  thrown  down  into  the  vaults  un- 
der the  building,  where  they  were  set  afire.  Parties  of 
men  broke  into  grocery  stores,  where  they  obtained  bar- 
rels of  oil,  which  were  broken  and  the  contents  poured 
round  the  building,  which  only  its  thoroughly  fireproof 
condition  saved  from  destruction ;  while  others  raided 
gun  stores  and  secured  fire-arms,  without,  however,  ob- 
taining ammunition.  The  authorities,  awed  by  the  ef- 
fect of  their  first  terrible  blunder,  for  some  time  refrained 
from  doing  the  people  further  injury,  but  were  finally 
compelled  to  order  the  militia  to  open  fire  on  the  crowd, 
and  no  less  than  thirty-five  persons  were  shot  that  night. 
Solely  out  of  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades 
the  mob  gathered  again  the  following  evening,  andall  ap- 
proach to  the  jail  having  been  prevented  by  the  erection 
of  barricades,  wreaked  their  vengeance  by  burning  the 
court-house.  The  mob  was  only  dispersed  on  the  third 
night,  after  nearlv  two  hundred  had  been  shot  and  the 
Gatling  gun  had  been  turned  against  them.  The  Ram- 
bler can  never  banish  from  his  memory  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle presented  at  the  morgue,  where  the  long  rows  ol 
ghastly  corpses  lay  waiting  for  identification,  nor  the 
recollection  ot  the  awful  anguish  of  mother,  wife,  or  sis- 
ter at  the  sight  of  the  lifeless  form  of  one  whose  loss  left 
her  desolate  and  perhaps  destitute. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  damage 
done  to  the  jail  by  breaking  in  the  doors,  might  have  been 
averted  by  proper  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  in  au- 
thority. But  for  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  the 
mob  would  have  dispersed  the  first  night,  and  all  further 
trouble  been  averted.  The  consequences,  too,  of  the 
conduct  of  officials  on  that  occasion  are  still  manifest. 
The  most  utter  detestation  of  the  militia  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  *of  Cincinnati;  and  the  feeling 


toward  those  under  whose  orders  they  served  is  show 
the  defeat  of  Governor  Hoadly  last  autumn,  by  the  same 
man  over  whom  he  had  triumphed  two  years  before.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  sheriff,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  life  in  that  riot,  could  ever  win  any  elective 
office  in  that  city  and  county. 

The  Rambler  trembles  to  think  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  the  authorities  of  London  adopted  the  same 
tactics  in  dealing  with  the  mob  of  last  week  as  were  used 
in  Cincinnati.  He  feels,  too,  the  gravest  apprehension 
ot  the  result  in  case  the  policy  of  always  using  the  most 
violent  measures  in  putting  down  lawless  outbreaks  is  con- 
tinued here.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  utterances  of 
the  labor  press  of  this  country  is  aware  how  persistently 
the  charge  is  reiterated  that  the  militia  are  the  ready  tools 
of  petty  tyrants,  who  can  use  them  at  any  time  to  intimi- 
date the  people  when  they  dare  assert  their  rights.  A 
course  which  gives  the  color  of  truth  to  this  charge  is  a 
constant  menace  to  free  institutions,  and  threatens  the 
danger  of  the  disintegration  of  our  nation  from  the  same 
cause  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  republic  was  effected.  J-  D.  S. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


The  reason  why  silver  "  goes  back  into  the  Federal 
Treasury"  is,  of  course,  because  taxes  are  so  high.  The 
reason  why  taxes  are  so  high  is  because*  the  country  de- 
sires to  pay  its  debt.    If  the  debt  be  erroneously  left 
unpaid,  the  money  must  accumulate.    It  might  as  well 
be  silver  as  greenbacks  or  gold,  or  gold  certificates,  or 
silver  certificates,  or  refunding  certificates,  or  Jordan  cer- 
tificates, or  any  other  of  the  bizarre  collection  of  moneys 
which  the  government  is  now  floating.    Any  talk  about 
!  "  piling  up  in  the  Treasury"  is  silly  when  not  applied 
i  to  the  very  act  of  piling  or  hoarding.    So  long  as  a 
'  secretary  shall  hoard  $100,000,000  a  year,  something 
,  must  pile,  must  it  noil— Chicago  Current. 
\     A  case  for  home  rule :    During  the  present  week  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  has  received  petitions,  pre- 
'  sented  simultaneously  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
praying  lor  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sell- 
ing or  giving  of  tobacco  to  minors.    The  legislative,  ju- 
dicial and  executive  departments  of  each  household, 
consisting  respectively  of  husband,  mother-in-law  and 
wife,  should  be  able  to  grapple  and  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy  as  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
younger  members. —  Washington  National  Republican. 

An  Idaho  editor  has  nominated  Senator  Beck  for  the 
Presidency,  in  1888.    This  is  a  very  hearty  compliment 
to  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  and  it  would  be  a  feasible 
scheme  if  it  were  not  that  Beck  is  not  a  candidate;  could 
!  not  be  done ;  wouldn't  possibly,  if  he  could ;  could  not  be 
,  elected  if  he  was ;  and  it  he  was  elected  could  not  take  his 
seat,  because  he  was  born  in  Scotland.— Louisville  Com- 
\  mercial. 

Speaker  Carlisle  never  did  a  more  level-headed  thing 
i  than  when  he  refused  to  go  into  Pan  Electric  stock  "on 
!  the  ground  floor."   Those  who  went  in  that  way  are  now 
trying  to  climb  out  of  the  second  story  window.—  Boston 
\  Record. 

!     The  Paducah  Standard  may  be  a  little  severe  in  its 
i  opinion  that  the  drawing  of  mileage  funds  by  legislators 
1  who  travel  with  railroad  passes  is  stealing,  but  we  can  not 
I  think  of  a  better  term  for  the  practice.— Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Commercial. 
The  hardest  thing  in  this  world  to  please  is  a  woman, 
i  Mr.  Young,  of  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  locked  his  wife  in 
;  the  house  ;  Mr.  Potts,  of  Pepin,  Wisconsin,  locked  his 
wife  out  of  the  house.    Now  both  women  have  sued  for 
divorce.— Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Transcript. 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  next  Arkan- 
•  sas  traveler  will  be  a  statesman  of  the  name  of  Garland. 
— Philadelphia  Press. 
This  overawing  of  courts  by  retaining  Cabinet  officers 
!  as  counsel  in  litigated  suits  is  a  public  disgrace,  and 
should  end,  Mr.  Cleveland  \—/ohn  S7cinlon's  Paper. 
The  scheme  to  give  Confederate  bonds  value  has  so  far 
1  succeeded  that  they  are  now  worth  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  if  you  take  it  out  in  tinware.—  Chicago  News. 
Immigration  is  a  catastrophe  to  resident  labor.— Chi- 
:  cago  Current.  __  

The  office  of  forests  in  diminishing  evaporation  can 
not  be  explained  by  the  lower  temperature  or  the  greater 
humidity  which  are  known  to  exist  under  their  shadovy. 
The  most  important  factor  contributing  to  the  result  is 
the  resistance  opposed  by  wood  to  the  winds,  the  force  of 
which  being  greatly  reduced  under  the  trees,  the  air  is 
'  changed  more  slowly,  and  consequently  the  moisture  is 
i  less  readily  carried  away.    Documents  which  have  been 
\  collected  at  Nancy,  in  France,  show  that  the  vicinity  of 
a  forest  increases  the  quantity  of  rain.    It  would  seem 
that  in  central  Europe,  where  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  and  air  within  the  forest  and 
that  of  the  open  is  but  little  in  the  winter,  the  forests 
1   would  have  slight  influence  on  precipitation  at  that  sea- 
J   son.    Nevertheless,  the  forests  receive  more  water  than 
I  the  open  spaces  in  winter,  because  of  the  lowness  of  the 
:   clouds  combined  with  the  resistance  the  woods  offer  to 
!   the  moist  west  winds. 

In  response  to  some  thousands  of  circulars,  Dr.  Sophus 
Trombolt  has  received  the  testimony  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  persons  in  Norway  concerning  the  emis- 
sion of  sound  by  the  northern  light.  Of  these  persons 
ninety-four  believed  in  the  aurora  sound,  and  fifty-three 
assert  that  they  have  heard  it  themselves.  The  sound  is 
variously  described  as  sizzling,  hissing,  whizzing,  crack- 
ling, rushing,  rippling,  rolling,  flapping,  creaking,  roar- 
ing, etc. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HER  FEATHER  FAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  FITCH  CHENEY. 

Her  feather  fan,  so  fragile,  slight, 
A  downy,  fluffy  bit  of  white, 

Would  scarcely  seem  a  thing  to  fear; 

And  yet,  beware  when  she  is  near, 
For  in  it  lies  a  hidden  might. 

Behind  it  lurk,  bewitching  bright, 
Two  eyes  to  charm,  and  fast  and  tight 
To  bind  her  captives.    Oh,  revere 
Her  feather  fan ! 

Its  dainty  perfume  breathes  delight, 
As  slender  fingers,  jewel-bedight, 
Uplift  it,  while  she  stoops  to  hear 
Some  soft  word  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Take  heed  lest  it  enslave  you  quite, 
Her  feather  fan. 
Chico,  Cal.   

THE  LITTLE  BOY  AND  HIS  DOCS. 

BY  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 


Copyrights,  1886,  by  S.  S.  McClurc. 

Uncle  Remus's  little  patron  seemed  to  be  so  shocked 
at  the  burning  of  the  woman,  in  "How  a  Witch  Was 
Caught,"  that  the  old  man  plunged  at  once  into  a  curious 
story  about  a  little  boy  and  his  two  dogs. 

"One  time,"  said  Uncle  Remus,  scratching  his  head, 
as  if  by  that  means  to  collect  his  scattered  ideas,  "dere 
wuz  a  'oman  livin'  'longside  er  de  big  road,  en  dish  yer 
'oman  she  had  one  little  boy.  Seem  like  fer  dat  he  mus' 
ha'  bin  des  about  yo'  size.  He  mout  ha'  bin  a  leetle  broad- 
er in  de  shoulder  en  a  leetle  longer  in  de  leg,  yit,  take  'im 
up  one  side  en  down  de  udder,  he  'uz  des  'bout  yo'  shape 
en  size.  He  uz  a  mighty  smart  little  boy,  en  his  mam- 
my sot  lots  by  'im.  Seem  like  she  ain't  never  have  no 
luck  'cep'n  long  wid  dat  boy,  kaze  der  wuz  one  time 
when  she  had  a  little  gal,  en,  bless  yo'  soul !  somebody 
come  'long  en  tote  de  little  gal  off,  en  w'en  dat  happen  de 
'oman  ain't  have  no  mo'  little  gal,  an'  den  de  little  boy 
ain't  have  no  more  little  sister.  Dis  make  bofe  on  'em 
mighty  sorry,  but  look  like  de  little  boy  wuz  de  sorriest, 
kaze  he  show  it  de  mosest. 

"Some  days  he'd  take  a  notion  fer  ter  go  en  hunt  his 
little  sister,  en  den  he'd  go  down  de  big  road  en  clam  a 
big  pine  tree,  en  git  right  spang  in  de  top  en  look  all  roun' 
fer  ter  see  ef  he  can't  see  his  little  sister  som'er,  but  he'd 
stay  up  dar  in  de  tree  en  swing  in  de  win'  en  'low  ter  his- 
sef  dat  may  be  he  mought  see  'er  bimeby. 

"One  day  wiles  he  'uz  a  settin'  up  dar  he  see  two 
mighty  fine  ladies  come  walkin'  down  de  road.  He  clam 
down  out'n  de  tree,  he  did,  en  run  en  toF  his  mammy. 
Den  she  up  an  ax : 

"  'How  is  dey  dress,  honey?' 

"'Mighty  fine,  mammy;  mighty  fine,  puffy-out  petti- 
coats, en  long,  green  vails.' 

"  'How  does  dey  look,  honey?' 

"  'Spick  span  new,  mammy.' 

"  'Dey  ain't  none  er  our  kin',  is  dey,  honey?' 

"  'Dat  dey  ain't,  mammy;  dey  er  mighty  fine  ladies.' 

"De  fine  ladies  dey  come  on  down  de  road,  dey  did,  en 
stop  by  de  'oman's  house,  en  beg  'er  fer  ter  please  uni  gi' 
'em  some  water.  De  little  boy  he  run  en  fotch  'em  a 
gourd  full,  en  dey  put  de  gourd  und'  der  vails  en  drunk, 
en  drunk,  en  drunk  des  lik  dey  wuz  mighty  nigh  perish 
fer  water.  De  little  boy  watch  'em.  Reckly  he  holler 
out : 

'"Mammy,  mammy !  W'at  you  reckon?  Deyerlappin' 
de  water.'   De  'oman  she  holler  back  : 

"  'I  reckon  dat's  de  way  de  quality  folks  does,  honey.' 

"Den  de  ladies  beg  fer  some  bread,  en  de  little  boy 
tuck  'em  a  pone.  Dey  eat  it  like  dey  wuz  mighty  nigh 
famish  fer  bread.  Bimeby  de  little  boy  holler  out  en 
say : 

"'Mammy,  mammy!  W'at  you  reckon?  Dey  er  got 
great  long  tushes.'    De  'oman  she  holler  back: 

"  'I  reckon  all  de  quality  folks  is  got  'em,  honey.' 

"Den  de  ladies  ax  fer  some  water  fer  ter  wash  der  han's, 
en  de  little  boy  brung  'em  some.  He  watch  'em,  en  bime- 
by he  holler  out : 

"  'Mammy,  mammy!  W'at  you  reckon?  Dey  got  lit- 
tle bit  er  hairy  han's  en  arms.'  De  'oman  she  holler 
back : 

"  'I  reckon  all  de  quality  folks  is  got  'em,  honey.' 

"Den  de  ladies  beg  de 'oman  fer  ter  please  um  let  de  lit- 
tle boy  go  en  show  'em  whar  de  big  road  forks.  Rut  de  lit- 
tle boy  don't  want  ter  go.    He  holler  out : 

"  'Mammy,  folks  don't  ha'  ter  be  showed  whar  de  road 
forks;'  but  de  'oman  she  'low: 

"  'I  reckon  the  quality  folks  does,  honey.' 

"De  little  boy  he  'gun  ter  whimple  en  cry,  kaze  he  don't 
want  ter  go  wid  de  ladies,  but  de  'oman  say  he  oughter 
be  shame  er  hissef  fer  ter  be  gwine  on  dat  a  way  right  fo' 
de  quality  folks,  en  mo'n  dat,  he  mought  run  up  on  his  little 
sister  en  fetch  'er  home. 

"Now  dish  yer  little  boy  had  two  mighty  bad  dogs. 
One  on  'em  wuz  name  Minnyminny  Morack,  en  t'er  one 
wuz  name  Follerlinsko,  en  dey  wuz  so  bad  dey  ha'  ter  be 
tied  in  the  yard  day  en  night,  'cep'  w'en  dey  wuz  a- 
huntin'.  So  de  little  boy  he  went  en  got  a  pan  er  water 
en  sot  'im  down  in  de  middle  er  de  flo',  en  den  he  went 
en  got  'im  a  wilier  lim'  en  stuck  it  in  de  groun'.  Den  he 
'low: 


"  'Mammy,  w'en  de  water  in  dish  yer  pan  tu'ns  ter 
blood,  den  you  run  out  en  tu'n  loose  Minnyminny  Morack 
en  Follerlinkso,  en  den  w'en  you  see  dat  ar  wilier  lim'  a 
shakin',  you  run  sick  'em  on  my  track.' 

"De  'oman  she  up'n  say  she'd  tu'n  de  dogs  loose;  en 
den  de  little  boy  stuck  he  han's  in  he  pockets  en  went  on 
down  de  road  a  wisserlin'  des  same  ez  enny  yuther  little 
boy,  'cep't  dat  he  uz  lots  smarter.  He  went  on  down  de 
road,  he  did,  en  de  fine  quality  ladies  dey  come  on  be- 
hime. 

"De  furder  he  went  de  faster  he  walk.  Dis  made  de 
quality  ladies  walk  fas',  too,  en  'twan't  so  mighty  long  fo' 
de  little  boy  year  'em  makin'  a  mighty  kuse  fuss,  en  w'en 
he  tu'n  'roun',  bless  gracious,  dey  wuz  a-pantin',  kaze  dey 
wuz  so  tired  en  hot.  De  little  boy  'low  to  hissef  dat  it 
mighty  kuse  how  ladies  kin  pant  same  ez  a  wiT  varment, 
but  he  say  he  speck  dat  de  way  de  quality  ladies  does  w  'en 
dey  gits  hot  en  tired,  en  he  make  like  he  can't  year  'em, 
kaze  he  want  ter  be  nice  en  perlite. 

"Atter  wile,  w'en  de  quality  ladies  think  de  little  boy 
wa'n't  lookin'  at  'em,  he  seed  one  on  'em  drap  down  on  'er 
all-fours  an  trot  'long  des  like  a  varment ;  an'  'twan't  long 
fo'  de  t'er  one  drapt  down  on  her  all-fours.  Den  de  little 
boy  'low: 

"'Shoo!  Ef  dat  de  way  quality  ladies  res'  dersef  w'en 
dey  git  tired,  I  reckon  a  little  chap  'bout  my  size  better  be 
fixin'  fer  ter  res'  hissef.' 

"So  he  look  'roun',  he  did,  en  he  tuck'n  pick  'im  out  a 
great  big  pine  tree  by  de  side  er  de  road,  en  'gun  ter  clam 
it.    Den  w'en  dey  see  dat,  one  er  de  quality  ladies  'low : 

'"My  goodness!  W'at  in  de  worF  you  up  ter  now?' 
Little  boy  he  say,  sezee  : 

"  'I'm  des  a  clamin'  a  tree  fer  ter  res'  my  bones.' 
Ladies  dey  'low : 

"  'Why  n't  you  res'  'em  on  de  groun'?'  Little  boy  say, 
sezee : 

"  'Bekaze  I  like  ter  git  up  whar  it  cool  en  high.' 

"De  quality  ladies  dey  tuck'n  walk  'roun'  en  roun'  de 
tree  like  dey  wuz  medjun  it  fer  ter  see  how  big  it  is.  Bime- 
by, atter  wile,  dey  say,  sez  dey  : 

"'Little  boy,  little  boy!  you  better  come  down  frum 
dar  en  show  us  de  way  ter  de  forks  er  de  road.'  Den  de 
little  boy  'low : 

"  'Des  keep  right  on,  ladies,  you'll  fin'  de  forks  er  de 
road ;  you  can't  miss  'em.  I'm  afeard  fer  ter  come  down, 
kase  I  might  fall  en  hurt  some  er  you  all.'  De  ladies  dey 
say,  sez  dey : 

"  'You  better  come  down  yer  fo'  we  run  en  tell  yo' 
mammy  how  bad  you  is.'  De  little  boy  'low  : 

"  'Wiles  yer  tellin'  'er,  please  um  tell  'er  how  skeerd 
I  is.' 

"Den  de  quality  ladies  got  mighty  mad.  Dey  walked 
'roun'  dat  tree  en  fairly  snorted.  Dey  pulled  off  der  bon- 
nets en  der  vails,  en  der  dresses,  en  lo  en  beholes!  de  lit- 
tle boy  seed  dey  wuz  two  great  big  pant'ers.  Dey  had 
great  big  eyes,  en  big  sharp  tushes,  en  great  long  tails, 
en  dey  look  up  at  de  little  boy  en  growl  en  grin  at  him 
twel  he  come  mighty  nigh  havin'  a  chill.  Dey  tried  to 
clam  de  tree,  but  dey  had  done  gone  trim  der  claws  so 
dey  could  git  on  gloves,  en  dey  couldn't  clum  no  mo'. 

"Den  one  on  'em  sot  down  in  de  road  en  made  a 
kuse  mark  in  de  san',  en  der  great  long  tails  turned  to 
axes,  and  no  sooner  is  der  tails  t'un  to  axes  den 
dey  'gun  to  cut  de  tree  down.  I  ain't  dast  ter  tell 
you  how  sharp  dem  axes  wuz,  kaze  you  wouldn't  nigh 
b'lieve  me.  One  on  'em  stood  on  one  side  er  de  tree,  en 
de  t'er  one  stood  on  de  turrer  side,  en  dey  whack  at  dat 
tree  like  dey  wuz  takin'  a  holiday.  Dey  whack  out  chips 
ez  big's  yo'  hat,  en  'twan't  so  mighty  long  fo'  de  tree  wuz 
ready  fer  ter  fall. 

"But  wiles  de  little  boy  wuz  settin'  up  dar,  skeer'd 
mighty  nigh  ter  def,  hit  come  inter  his  min'  dat 
he  had  some  eggs  in  his  pocket  w'at  he  done 
brung  wid  'im  fer  ter  eat  w'enever  he  git  hongry. 
He  tuck  out  one  er  de  eggs  en  broke  it,  en  say:  'Place 
fill  up!'  En  bless  yo'  soul  de  place  fill  up,  sho'  nuff,  en 
de  tree  look  des  'zackly  like  nobody  ain't  bin  a-cuttin' 
on  it. 

"But  dem  ar  pant'ers  dey  wuz  werry  wigrous.  Dey 
des  spit  on  der  han's  en  cut  away.  W'en  dey  git  de  tree 
mighty  nigh  cut  down,de  little  boy  he  pull  out  n'er  egg  en 
broke  it,  en  say,  'Place  fill  up !'  en  by  de  time  he  say  it  de 
tree  wuz  done  made  soun'agin.  Dey  kep'  on  dis  away 
twel  de  little  boy  'gun  ter  git  skeer'd  agin.  He  done 
broke  all  de  eggs  'cep'in'  one,  en  dem  ar  creeturs  wus 
des  a-cuttin'  away  like  dey  wuz  wenomous,  wich  dey  mos' 
sholy  wuz. 

"Des  'bout  dat  time  de  little  boy  mammy  happen  ter 
stumble  ober  de  pan  er  water  w'at  wuz  settin'  down  on  de 
flo',  en  dar  it  wuz  all  done  tu'n  ter  blood.  Den  she  tuck'n 
run  en  unloose  Minnyminny  Morack  en  Follerlinsko. 
Den  w'en  she  do  dat  she  see  de  wilier  lim'  a-shakin',  en 
den  she  put  de  dogs  on  de  little  boy  track,  en  away  dey 
went.    De  little  boy  year  'em  a-comin',  en  he  hollar  out : 

"  'Come  on,  my  good  dogs.    Here,  dogs,  here.' 

"De  pant'ers  dey  stop  choppin'  en  listen.  One  ax  de 
udder  one  w'at  she  year.    Little  boy  say  : 

"  'You  don't  year  nothin'.  Go  on  wid  yo'  choppin'.' 

"De  pant'ers  dey  chop  some  mo',  en  den  dey  think 
dey  year  de  dogs  a-comin'.  Den  dey  try  der  bes'  fer  ter 
git  away,  but  'twan't  no  use.  Dey  ain't  got  time  fer  ter 
change  der  axes  back  inter  tails,  en  co'se  dey  can't  run 


wid  axes  draggin'  behine  'em.  So  de  dogs  cotch  um.  De 
little  boy  he  'low  : 

'"Shake  'em  en  bite  'em.  Drag  'em  'roun' en  'roun' 
twel  you  drag  'em  two  mile.'  So  de  dogs  dey  drag  'em 
'roun'  two  mile.    Den  de  little  boy  say,  sezee : 

"  'Shake  'em  en  Far  'em.  Drag  'em  'roun'  en  'roun' 
twel  you  drag  'em  ten  mile.'  So  dey  drag  'em  ten  mile,  en 
by  de  time  dey  got  back  the  pant'ers  wuz  col'  en  stiff. 

"Den  de  little  boy  clum  down  out'n  de  tree  en  sot 
down  fer  ter  res'  hissef.  Bimeby,  atter  wile,  he  'low  ter 
hissef  dat  bein'  he  had  so  much  fun  he  b'lieve  he  take 
his  dogs  en  go  way  off  in  de  woods  fer  ter  see  ef  he  can't 
fin'  his  little  sister.  He  call  his  dogs,  he  did,  en  went 
off  in  de  woods,  en  dey  ain't  bin  gone  so  mighty  fur  fo' 
he  seed  a  house  in  de  woods  away  off  by  itsef. 

"De  dogs  dey  went  up  en  smelt  'roun,'  dey  did,  en 
come  back  wid  der  bristles  up,  but  de  little  boy  'low  he'd 
go  up  dar  anyhow  en  see  w'at  de  dogs  wuz  mad  'bout. 
So  he  call  de  dogs  en  went  todes  de  house,  en  w'en  he 
got  close  up  he  saw  a  little  gal  totin'  wood  en  water.  She 
wuz  a  mighty  purty  little  gal,  kaze  she  had  a  milk-white 
skin  en  great  long  yaller  hair;  but  her  cloze  wuz  all  in 
rags,  en  she  was  cryin'kaze  she  ha' ter  work  so  hard.  Min- 
nyminny Morack  en  Follerlinsko  wagged  der  tail  w'en 
dey  seed  de  little  gal,  en  de  little  boy  know'd  by  dat  dat 
she  wuz  his  sister. 

"So  he  went  up  en  ax  'er  w'at  'er  name  is,  en  she  say 
she  dunnerw'at  her  name  is,  kaze  she  so  skeer'd  she  done 
fergit.  Den  he  ax  'er  w'at  de  name  er  goodness  she  cryin' 
'bout,  en  she  say  she  cryin'  kaze  she  ha'  ter  work  so  hard. 
Den  he  ax  er  who  de  house  b'long  ter,  en  she  'low  it 
b'long  ter  a  great  big  ole  black  bar,  en  dis  ole  bar 
make  'er  tote  wood  en  water  all  de  time.  She  sav  de  wa- 
ter is  ter  go  in  de  big  wash-pot,  en  de  wood  is  fer  ter 
make  de  pot  bile,  en  de  pot  wuz  ter  cook  folks  w'at  de 
great  big  ole  bar  brung  home  ter  he  chilluns. 

"De  little  boy  didn't  tell  de  little  gal  dat  he  wuz  'er 
bre'r,  but  he  'low  dat  he  wuz  gwine  ter  stay  en  eat  supper 
wid  de  big  ole  bar.  De  little  gal  cried  en  'low  he  better 
not,  but  de  little  boy  say  he  ain't  feared  fer  ter  eat  supper 
wid  a  bar.  So  dey  went  in  de  house,  en  w'en  de  little 
boy  got  in  dar  he  seed  dat  de  bar  had  two  great  big  chil- 
luns, en  one  on  'em  wuz  squattin'  on  de  bed,  en  de  t'er 
one  wuz  squattin'  in  de  h'ath.  De  chilluns  dey  wuz  bofe 
on  'em  name  cubs,  fer  short,  but  de  little  boy  wan't 
skeerd  on  'em,  kaze  dar  wuz  his  dogs  fer  ter  make  way  wid 
'em  ef  dey  so  much  ez  roll  der  eye-ball. 

"De  ole  bar  wuz  a  mighty  long  time  comin'  back,  so 
de  little  gal  she  up'n  fix  supper  anyhow,  an'  de  little 
boy  he  tuck'n  scrouge  the  cubs  fus  on  one  side  an'  den 
on  te'r,  en  him  en  de  little  gal  got  much  ez  dey  want. 
Arter  supper  de  little  boy  tole  de  little  gal  dat  he'd  take 
en  comb  her  har  des  ter  while  away  de  time;  but  de  lit- 
tle gal  har  ain't  bin  comb  fer  so  long,  en  it  am  got  in  such 
a  tangle,  dat  it  make  de  po'  creetur  cry  fer  ter  hear  any- 
body talkin'  'bout  combin'  on  it.  Den  de  little  boy  'low 
he  ain't  gwine  ter  hurt  'er,  en  he  tuck'n  warm  some  water 
in  a  pan  en  put  it  on  'er  har,  en  den  he  combed  en  curlt 
it  des  ez  nice  ez  you  mos'  ever  see. 

"W'en  de  old  bar  yit  home  he  wuzmight'ly  tooken  back 
w'en  he  seed  he  had  comp'ny  en  w'en  he  see  'em  all  set- 
tin'  down  like  dey  come  der  fer  ter  stay.  But  he  uz 
mighty  perlite,  en  he  shuck  han's  all  roun'  en  set  down 
by  de  fire  en  dry  his  boots,  en  ax  'bout  de  craps,  en 
'low'd  dat  de  wedder  would  be  monstus  fine  ef  dey  could 
git  a  little  season  er  rain. 

"Den  he  tuck'n  make  a  great  'miration  over  de  little 
gal's  har,  en  he  ax  de  little  boy  how  in  de  roun'  worl'  kin 
he  curl  it  en  fix  it  so  nice.  De  little  un  'low  it's  easy 
'nough.  Den  de  ole  bar  he  say  he  b'lieve  he  like  ter  git 
his  har  curlt  up  dat  way,  en  de  little  boy  say: 

"  'Fill  de  big  pot  wid  water.' 

"De  old  bar  filled  de  pot  wid  water.  Den  de  little  boy 
say : 

"  'BuiF  a  fire  und'  de  pot  en  heat  de  water  hot.' 

"W'en  de  water  got  scaldin'  hot  de  little  boy  say : 

" 'All  ready  now.  Stick  yo'  head  in;  hits  de  onliest 
way  ter  make  yo'  har  curl.' 

"Den  de  ole  bar  stuck  he  head  in  de  water,  en  dat  uz 
de  las'  er  him,  bless  gracious !  De  scaldin'  water  curlt 
he  hair  twel  it  come  off ;  en  I  speck  dat  whar  dey  git  de 
idee  'bout  puttin'  bar  grease  on  folks'  har.  De  young  bars 
dey  cry  like  ever'  thing  w'en  dey  see  how  der  daddy  bin 
treated,  en  dey  want  bite  en  scratch  de  little  boy  en  his 
sister,  but  dem  dogs — dat  Minnyminny  Morack  en  dat 
Follerlinsko — dey  des  laid  holt  er  dem  ar  bars,  en  der 
wan't  enough  lef  on  'em  ter  feed  a  kitten." 

"Wat  did  dey  do  den?"  asked  the  little  boy,  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  story.  The  old  man  took  oft 
his  spectacles  and  cleaned  the  glasses  on  his  coat-tail. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "de  little  boy  tuck'n  kyard  his 
sister  home,  an'  his  mammy  says  she  ain't  nevir  gwine  ter 
set  no  sto'  by  folks  wid  fine  cloze,  kaze  dey  so  'ceitful ;  no, 
never,  so  long  ez  de  Lord  might  spar'  her.  En  den, 
atter  dat,  dey  tuck'n  live  terge'er  right  straight  long,  en  ef  it 
hadn't  but  a  bin  fer  de  war,  dey'd  a  bin  a-livin'  dar  now ; 
bekaze  war  is  a  mighty  dang'rous  bus'ness." 


The  schools  of  Austria  have  been  forbidden  to  use  ta- 
per ruled  in  square  or  diagonal  lines,  as  such  paper  has- 
been  found  to  injure  the  eyesight  of  pupils.  In  future 
only  paper  plain  or  ruled  straight  across  is  to  be  em- 
ployee!. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


I  was  immensely  touched  by  a  pathetic  little  incident 
of  which  I  was  witness  a  few  days  since  on  Market  street. 
Right  opposite  a  large  dry-goods  store  you  may  gener- 
ally see  stationed,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  an  old  blind 
man,  soliciting  alms.  Well,  the  blind  man  wanted  to 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  A  bright-looking 
boy  was  passing  by.  He  saw  the  old  gentleman  tottering 
across,  and  proffered  the  assistance  of  his  arm.  How  care- 
fully he  led  him  across!  how  tenderly  he  guided  his  vacil- 
lating steps!  It  was  a  scene  full  of  pathos  and  poetry, 
worthy  for  a  painter  to  reproduce  on  canvas  or  a  poet  to 
chronicle  in  verse.  The  sweet  lines  of  "Somebody's  Moth- 
er" immediately  suggested  themselves  to  me,  as  the  invol- 
untary moisture  came  welling  up  into  my  eyelids.  Arrived 
on  the  other  side,  the  bright-looking  boy  held  out 
his  hand.  The  blind  man  and  his  guide  held  a  brief 
colloquy,  the  result  of  which  was  the  former's  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  after  considerable  fumbling 
pulling  out  a  dime. 

"Guess  he  heard  about  the  old  lady  in  the  East,"  sug- 
gested a  friend  to  me,  "who  left  eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  her  will  to  the  good  little  boy  who  chartered  her  across 
the  street  and  was  laying  for  blind  men  on  speculation." 


Great  is  the  Alia  of  the  Democrats;  and  mighty  its 
prophet,  John  P.  Irish.  Bright,  sparkling,  spicy,  etc., 
though  his  editorials  may  be,  Latin  is  not  John  P.'s 
forte.  The  democratic  word-smasher  informs  us  that 
"editor"  in  Latin  means  to  eat,  and  thereanent  cracks  a 
somewhat  musty  and  puerile  joke.  Unfortunately,  John 
P.,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  classical  attainments, 
"editor"  means,  in  the  tongue  of  the  old  Romans,  either 
"an  eater"  or  "let  him  be  eaten."  We  fear  your  little  quip 
will  fall  flat.  The  true  interpretation  refers  either  to  the 
actual  condition  of  an  editor — which,  judging  by  our 
metropolitan  specimens,  is  generally  sleek  and  glossy — or 
faintly  reechoes  the  voice  of  many  of  the  public. 

"  Ad  kones!"  was  the  cry  of  the  Christian-hating  Ro- 
mans in  the  amphitheater.  The  modern  public,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  fastidious,  and  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  a  bear,  or  a  tiger,  or  any  savage,  bloodthirsty  ani- 
mal, so  long  as  the  whole  race  of  editors  were  bodily 
eaten  up  and  consumed.  It  is  only  the  small  fry  of 
journalism  who  have  "to  scratch  around  like  blazes  to 
get  something  to  eat."  You  must  look  up  your  diction- 
ary of  quotations,  John,  before  you  get  monkeying  with 
Latin  again. 

And  now  the  Chinese  have  wedged  their  way  into  the 
British  navy.  According  to  the  letter  of  a  private  of 
Royal  Marines  to  the  Times,  Chinamen  are  employed  in 
positions  of  command  on  English  men-of-war  at  Hong 
Kong.  The  coxswain  of  the  captain's  gig,  he  alleges,  on 
board  the  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  Celestial,  and  other  Celes- 
tials are  employed  in  similar  posts. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  "private of  marines," 
there  are  ninety-seven  Chinamen  on  board  this  one  ship, 
who  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  coxswain  of  the  captain's 
gig,  the  captain  of  the  hold,  the  ship's  painter  and  sail- 
maker,  the  first  and  second  class  petty  officers,  and  a 
"leading  seaman."  The  strangest  fact  in  connection 
with  the  affair  is  the  way  the  higher  naval  authorities  in 
England  are  hoodwinked  by  the  lesser  at  Hong  Kong. 
Ah-Wing  and  Ah-Fookare  put  down  in  the  pay  sheets  as 
A.  Wing  and  A.  Fook,  Europeans,  apparently.  Two 
salient  conclusions  can  be  deduced— one,  that  the  British 
fleet  is  badly  managed  and  badly  manned;  another,  that 
"the  yellow  agony"  is  spreading;  the  Caucasian  is  about 
played  out.   

The  Chinese,  like  most  oriental  nations,  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  physical  cowards.  If  their  standard  of 
courage,  however,  be  tested  by  their  disregard  and  con- 
tempt for  death,  they  can  not  be  branded  with  the  stigma 
of  cowardice.  The  real  truth  appears  to  be  in  the  fact 
that,  like  the  natives  of  Bengal,  they  prefer  mental 
methods,  duplicity  and  chicanery,  if  necessary,  to  physi- 
cal means  of  persuasion.  But  when  all  else  fails  them 
and  they  are  driven  to  bay,  a  Chinaman  will  fight  as 
courageously  as  a  Caucasian. 

Coming  up  Bush  street  late  one  evening,  a  strange 
couple  passed  me — a  Caucasian  in  bacchanalian  mood 
pursuing  a  flying  Celestial.  They  turned  into  Dupon'. 
street  and  plunged  into  the  Chinese  quarter.  Moved  by 
curiosity,  I  followed  them. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dollar  for  it,  John.  Will  you  let  me 
have  it  for  a  dollar?  Come,  I'll  give  you  two,  three," 
shouted  the  Caucasian  to  the  Chinaman  in  front. 

The  Celestial  made  no  reply,  but  only  increased  his 
speed. 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  four.  Will  you  let  me  have  it  for 
four?" 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  get  from  him  so  badly,"  I 
gasped  out,  as  I  caught  up  with  him. 

"His  pig-tail,"  chuckled  the  reveler,  with  bibulous  glee, 
as  he  continued  his  devious  course,  gradually  increasing 
his  bids. 

He  had  reached  seven  dollars  and  the  heart  of  China- 
town, when  the  Celestial  turned  suddenly  round  and 


dealt  his  festive  tormentor  a  blow  which  staggered  and 
sent  him  reeling  against  an  adjoining  restaurant. 

"Wha'  for  you  hit  me?  I  good  man.  You  wantee 
fight?"  whined  the  dazed  Caucasian,  as  he  recovered  him- 
self. 

"Yes,  I  wantee  fight,"  was  the  Celestial's  response  to 
the  challenge;  and  with  a  gesture  worthy  of  "Macbeth" 
and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  boiled  down  into  one, 
he  plunged  into  St.  Louis  alley  and  beckoned  the  white 
man  to  follow.  The  latter,  however,  concluded  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

"  'Nothertime,  John,  'nothertime,"  he  hiccoughed  out 
as  he  slunk  away. 

A  short  time  since  we  heard  a  lachrymose  appeal  coming 
from  a  prisoner  in  the  tanks.  Calvin  I.  Pratt,  through 
his  attorney,  plaintively  appealed  to  a  Superior  Court 
judge  for  permission  to  be  allowed  some  exercise  and  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  instead  of  being  immured  the  long 
day  in  a  little,  noisome,  narrow  den.  Now  we  have  many 
crying  evils  in  our  midst,  many  things  which  should  be 
abolished  or  remedied;  but  worst  of  all,  perhaps  the 
greatest  disgrace  and  blot  upon  our  city,  is  the  city  prison. 
The  first  analogy  that  strikes  a  stranger  on  visiting  the 
underground  lock-up  for  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  is 
its  strong  resemblance  to  a  collection  of  wild-beast  cages. 
The  wretched  prisoners  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down 
behind  the  bars  increase  the  similarity.  And,  then,  to 
watch  the  way  in  which  their  food  is  thrown  to  them.  A 
lump  of  greasy  fat  meat,  often  tainted  from  age,  in  a  tin 
can ;  a  few  potatoes,  and  some  stale  bread ;  coffee  so 
vile  that  the  sight  and  smell  is  almost  sufficient  to  produce 
nausea.  Such  is  the  meal  doled  out  to  those  who,  remem- 
ber, have  as  yet  been  convicted  of  no  crime,  and  are 
therefore  regarded  by  the  law  as  innocent.  And,  then, 
the  loathsome  tanks  in  which  they  confine  those  charged 
with  graver  offenses !  the  air,  so  stifling  and  close  as  al- 
most to  produce  apoplexy ;  insufficient  ventilation  ;  blan- 
kets honey-combed  with  vermin !  What  a  condition  of 
things  in  a  century  and  country  which  considers  itself 
civilized !  Why  should  prisoners  as  yet  unconvicted 
be  tortured  by  petty  humiliations,  and  deprived  of  privi- 
leges necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health? 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mawkish  sympathy  for  the  law's 
offenders;  but  why  treat  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
proved  offenders  worse  than  those  who  have,  worse  than 
brutes,  who  have  societies  for  their  protection  ?  Here  is 
your  opportunity,  philanthropist  whose  charity  is  em- 
blazoned on  many  a  subscription  list.  Found  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  and  bettering 
their  condition,  and  you  will  do  more  practical  good  than  if 
you  founded  a  dozen  hospitals  and  churches. 

And  talking  about  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cru- 
elty to  prisoners,  could  not  this  be  combined  with  a  soci- 
ety for  the  aid  of  convicts  and  discharged  prisoners?  We 
believe  there  is  such  a  one  in  our  midst,  though  we  hear 
little  about  its  workings  and  less  about  its  methods. 
Now  in  England  they  have  many  aid  societies  of  this 
kind ;  one,  the  Royal  Society  in  Aid  of  Discharged  Pris- 
oners, No.  39  Charing  Cross,  London,  will  serve  as  a 
good  example  of  the  workings  of  others  similar.  About 
six  weeks  before  a  convict  is  to  be  discharged  he  is  asked 
if  he  wishes  to  book  for  one  of  the  aid  societies.  Let  us 
suppose  he  decides  for  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  notified 
in  due  time  that  they  will  receive  him.  His  gratuities 
are  paid  over  to  the  society,  ami  he  can  either  have  his 
clothes  from  the  prison  or  the  society.  The  prisoner  is 
taken  from  the  prison  in  a  cab,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
chambers  of  the  society  shown  into  a  room,  where  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast  is  set  before  him,  consisting  of  a  large 
plate  of  ham,  with  7vhite  bread — which  seems  to  fill  the 
men  with  ecstacy  after  the  'sawdust'  bread  they  have 
been  used  to, — and  unlimited  coffee.  They  are  called 
singly  into  the  secretary's  room,  where  they  are  inter- 
viewed by  a  gentleman  of  the  committee  as  to  their  plans 
and  the  best  way  in  which  the  society  can  help  them. 
They  are  next  taken  by  a  clerk  to  some  upper  rooms, 
well  stocked  with  clothing  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  get 
their  things  on  leaving  the  prison  are  supplied  with  a  suit 
of  clothes,  also  one  cotton  shirt,  one  flannel  shirt,  with 
flannel  drawers,  one  pair  of  socks,  and  a  neck-tie.  The 
suit  is  only  lent;  but  the  other  things,  the  person  who  re- 
ceives them  keeps.  The  following  is  the  bill  for  an  outfit 
such  as  has  been  mentioned:  Tweed  suit,  17^.  6d. ;  two 
colored  Oxford  shirts,  4.C ;  two  pairs  of  stockings,  is.  8d.; 
black  silk  neck-tie,  is.  $d. ;  braces,  is.',  serviceable  hat, 
2s.  gd. ;  boots,  "js. — total,  il.  i$s.  2d. 

As  this  man's  outfit  came  to  two  shillings  less  than  the 
sum  allowed,  he  took,  beside,  two  pairs  of  socks  and  a 
muffler. 

After  being  clothed,  the  man  is  again  taken  to  the 
secretary.  If  he  wants  employment,  he  is  supplied  with 
a  note  to  certain  employers,  and  sufficient  money  for  his 
wants  till  he  calls  again.  But  if  he  is  going  down  the 
country,  he  is  told  what  time  to  be  at  the  station.  An 
gent  meets  him  there,  and  gives  him  his  railway  ticket 
and  a  sovereign. 

Now  why  not  adopt  similar  methods  for  the  redemption 
of  convicts  in  our  state?  Why  not  have  agencies  established 
outside  the  San  Quentin  and  1'olsom  prisons  ready  to  re- 
ceive liberated  convicts  on  the  instant  of  their  discharge, 
and  so  enable  these  unfortunates  to  return  to  the  path  of 
honesty  and  integrity  and  regain  their  lost  positions?  This 
has  been  found  practicable  in  England;  why  should  it 
not  be  effectual  here? 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR: 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  stories 
by  our  most  popular  local  writers,  supplemented  by  the  most 
famous  American  novelists,  making  a  list  that  will  far  surpass 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  great  magazines,  in  number,  pop- 
ularity and  absorbing  interest  of  stories,  and  in  number  and 
fame  of  authors. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  best  writers,  and  to 
offer  them  such  inducements,  in  extent  of  publication  and  in 
compensation,  as  to  secure  their  best  efforts,  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan has  arranged,  in  cooperation  with  leading  papers  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to  publish  these  stories 
simultaneously.  By  this  means  the  most  famous  and  popular 
American  writers  will  be  sec urcd  to  contribute  to  our  columns. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  list : 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  famous  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  the  famous  "  In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  the  famous  "  Surly  Tim's 

Troubles, that  Lass  'o  I.owrie's,"  and  other  stories. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  powerful  story,  "  Such  Stuff  as 

Dreams,"  published  in  our  Holiday  number. 
E.  E.  Hale,  author  of  the  famous  story,  11  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  most  popular  tales  for  young  people  (and 

grown-up  people,  too). 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 
Frank  K.  Stockton,  author  of  the  most  popular  short  stories  ever 

written. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  author  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  Southwest. 
E.  I*.  Koe,  the  famous  American  novelist. 

Count  Chapolsky,  author  of  the  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  as  a 
Nihilist. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  famous  English  bard,  the  only  English 
author  who  writes  for  our  columns. 

James  'I'.  McKay,  author  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  which  began  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Century  for  last  August. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewctt,  author  of  a  serial  in  last  year's  Atlantic,  and 
of  sevtral  novels  and  short  stories.  Of  a  volume  of  her  short  stories,  the 
Nation  says:  "The  autumn  is  not  likely  to  bring  any  thing  more  wholly 
delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best  light  literature." 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  a  constant  contributor  of  delightful  short 
stories  to  all  the  magazines. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  author  of  stories 
of  adventure  in  India  and  China. 

Kichard  Malcolm  Johnston,  the  famous  Southern  writer,  author  of 
a  score  of  stories  of  Georgia  life,  in  The  Centukv  and  Harper's. 

E.  W.  Thomson,  the  new  Canadian  writer,  whose  stories  have  won  for 
him  in  a  single  year  acceptance  from  leading  periodicals.  Mr.  Thomson's 
first  story  gained  him  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  popular  peri- 
odical. 

Sidney  Euska,  author  of  the  remarkable  novel,  "As  it  was  Written," 
published  last  fall,  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Luska's  work  is  com- 
pared by  the  le.tding  reviewers  to  "  Called  Back,"  and  is  admitted  to  be 
of  superior  literary  quality,  although  of  as  absorbing  interest. 

Louise  <  handler  Moil  I  toil,  the  charming  New  England  poet  and  nov- 
elist. 

Octave  Thauet,  a  young  writer,  whose  stories  in  The  Century  and  At- 
lantic rank  her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  American 
writers. 

Mary  E.  Wilkin*,  the  noted  writer  of  stories  of  New  England  life,  for 
Hari-er's  Monthly  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Mrs  M.  H.  Catherwood,  a  writer  of  Western  stories,  for  Harper's,  the 
Wide  Awake,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

J.  Esten  Cooke,  the  noted  author  of  novels  and  stories  about  Virginia. 

Mary  lleale  ISrainerd,  whose  story,  "  Dinky,"  in  the  Atlantic,  wat 
pronounced  "  incomparable,"  by  the  Critic  Mrs.  Brainerd  writes  charm- 
ing dialect  stories  of  Southern  life. 

Fanny  Foster  Clark,  author  of  numerous  stories  for  Harper's. 

Julian  Magnus,  author  of  short  stories  and  comedies  for  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Ilrander  Matthews,  equally  popular  in  England  and  America,  author 

of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  in  The  Century  ; 

author  of  the  famous  stories  signed  "  Ivory  Black,"  which  have  been  just 

published  in  book  form  by  the  Scribners. 
H.  H.  Uoyeseil,  the  famous  Norwegian  novelist,  who  came  to  America  a 

young  man,  learned  the  language,  and  wrote  a  novel  for  the  Atlantic, 

within  two  years,  and  has  since  written  numerous  novels  and  short  stories 

for  the  leading  magazines. 
V.  C.  Itaylor,  whose  work  in  Lippincott's  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

Harper  Brothers,  who  have  engaged  her  for  the  next  two  years. 
Henry  A.  Iteers,  author  of  numerous  stories  in  the  magazines,  including 

"  Split  Zepyhr,"  a  capital  story  of  college  life,  in  The  Century. 
Harry  W.  French,  the  famous  traveler  in  Eastern  lands. 

And  many  others  equally  famous,  including  nearly  all  the 
most  charming  American  writers  living. 

Our  local  writers  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our 
columns. 

Ml  SIC. 

The  publication  of  MUSIC — old  favorites  and  originals — 
which  has  met  with  general  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  will  be 
continued. 

THE  >  A  i  l  it  a  »,  SCIENCES 

Will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  The  San 
Franciscan.  Specimens  of  Shells,  Rocks,  Mosses,  Plants,  etc.. 
will  be  classified  if  sent  to  the  office  of  7  he  San  Franciscan,  and 
a  hand-book,  by  the  most  famous  scientists  of  our  coast,  will 
shortly  be  published  and  presented  to  subscribers,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price.  This  department  will  interest  all,  old  or  young, 
who  delight  in  Nature  and  its  wonders. 

A  SERIES  OF  WAR  ARTICLES,  by  leading  Generals  of 
the  Rebellion,  will  also  be  a  notable  attraction. 

The  San  Franciscan  will  aim  to  be  the  Best  Weekly  Paper  of 
California — to  be  at  the  top. 

Remittances  may  be  made  through  Wclls-Fargo,  by  postal 
note,'  or  money  order,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  P.  HARRISON, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  first  installment  of  "The  Iteinon  l'laque,"  a  two- 
part  story,  by  Frank  K.  Stockton,  w  III  appear  next  w  eek. 

HIGH  LICENSE  AND  THE  DEMAGOGUES. 


The  influence  of  the  rum-seller  in  politics  has  received 
a  striking  illustration  in  the  present  high-license  agitation 
in  this  city.  The  petition  for  raising  the  license  for  sell- 
ing intoxicating  liquors  to  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
dollars  per  year  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors some  six  weeks  ago.  The  supervisors  referred  the 
subject  to  a  "committee  of  the  whole,"  and  the  commit- 
tee referred  it  to  the  City  Attorney.  The  City  Attorney 
is  Mr.  John  Lord  Love,  who  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
present  position  and  hungers  for  a  second  election.  The 
committee  before  which  the  matter  finally  came  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Farwell,  who  wants  to  be  mayor,  and  Messrs. 
Kunkler,  Abbott,  Farnsworth,  Gates,  Gilleran,  Heyer, 
McMillan,  and  Williamson,  who  are  each  looking  for- 
ward to  the  distinction  of  a  second  term.  Mr.  John 
Lord  Love  cast  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Higgins,  who  is  a 
saloon-keeper,  considered  the  sources  and  centers  of  po- 
litical activity,  and  decided  that  the  supervisors  might 
lower  the  license  if  they  liked,  but  could  not  raise  it.  Mr. 
Farwell,  who  wants  to  be  mayor,  also  looked  upon  Mr. 
Higgins,  considered  the  sources  of  political  influence 
scattered  over  twelve  wards,  thought  of  the  mayoralty, 
and  moved  that  the  disagreeable  subject  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  Mr.  Farwell's  colleagues,  who  are  content 
to  remain  supervisors  if  Mr.  Higgins  will  give  them  the 
nomination  and  the  saloons  will  bring  them  the  neces- 
sary votes,  unanimously  concurred.  Mr.  Pond,  who  is 
supposed  to  favor  the  measure,  escaped  the  necessity  of 
putting  himself  on  record  by  being  absent. 

Messrs.  Love,  Farwell  and  company  are  not  without 
grounds  for  their  evident  opinion  that  the  voting  strength 
of  the  city  lies  in  its  twenty-five  hundred  saloons.  It  is  a 
rare  election  when  the  rum-sellers  do  not  lead  the  respect- 
able citizens  by  the  nose.  The  system  of  ward  clubs 
was  invented  by  the  rum-sellers  as  the  most  con- 
venient machinery  for  doing  their  dirty  work 
without  becoming  answerable  to  the  law  for  it.  The 
club  delegates  are  elected  by  packed  assemblies  and 
fraudulent  votes,  by  the  orders  of  a  rum-seller,  and  go  to  a 
convention  to  do  the  bidding  of  another  rum-seller.  If 
by  chance  or  force  a  club  falls  into  the  hands  of  honest 
men  and  sends  an  honest  delegation  to  the  convention,  it 
has  the  harmless  privilege  of  voting  as  a  minority.  When 
the  election  comes,  honest  citizens  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  between  a  ticket  written  out  by  a  Demo- 
cratic rum-seller,  Mr.  Buckley— recently  reformed,— and 
another  ticket  written  out  by  a  Republican  rum-seller, 
Mr.  Higgins,  not  reformed.  The  chance  for  an  ordi- 
ance  taxing  rum-sellers  in  some  proportion  to  the  burden 
they  place  upon  the  city,  to  be  passed  and  enforced  by 
men  nominated  and  elected  by  such  influences,  is  not 
very  great.  The  high-license  petition  was  unanimously 
tabled. 

The  coming  election  will  be  a  good  time  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
rum-sellers,  for  rum-sellers.  The  respectable  citizens 
have  got  the  votes,  but  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be  be- 
fooled into  casting  them  against  each  other  while  the 
bosses  walk  away  with  the  offices.  It  is  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions that  the  people  have  eyes  to  see  and  the  will  to 
act.  They  are  ordinarily  satisfied  to  be  led  like  a  huge 
elephant  with  a  rum-selling  boss  fora  keeper,  and  to  bear 
the  burden  of  paying  taxes.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
foul  and  broken  sewers,  filthy  streets,  inadequate  school 
accommodations,  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  balance  mat- 
ters, a  set  of  well-paid  hangers-on  at  the  City  Hall  that 
do  their  work  for  some  one  else  than  the  public.  The 
coming  election  is  not  likely  to  show  any  different  state  ot 
affairs.  The  public  takes  a  good-natured  enjoyment  in 
being  humbugged. 

In  stating  the  reasons  that  led  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  smother  the  high-license  movement,  we  purposely  omit 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case.    There  is  plenty  of  law  to 


support  the  common-sense  proposition  that  the  city  has 
the  right  to  raise  the  license.  The  Board  was  looking 
for  votes,  and,  in  plain  language,  was  afraid  to  offend  its 
masters.  The  reasons  that  support  a  high-license  policy 
received  no  consideration  whatever.  The  Board  listened 
in  silence  to  the  arguments  of  outside  advocates,  and, 
without  discussion,  voted  as  its  masters  would  have 
voted,  solidly  against  the  measure. 

If  the  Board  had  held  the  matter  over  for  one  day  till 
it  could  have  read  L.  M.'s  communication  in  the  Argo- 
naut, that  it  might  realize  how  weak  are  the  arguments 
against  high  license,  it  might  have  been  induced  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  L.  M.  is  evidently  a  prohibitionist 
with  free-liquor  tendencies.  His  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows:  High  license  is  "confirmation" — whence  we 
are  at  liberty  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
no  license  whatever.  High  license  will  make  the  saloons 
wealthier — "the  saloon  will  be  enlarged,  made  more  in- 
viting; if  one  saloon  has  the  attractions  of  two — if  the 
lights  are  brighter,  the  sin  more  attractive,  correspond- 
ingly there  will  be  more  flies  and  moths  surrounding 
them."  "High  license  will  oppress  the  poor."  "High 
license  will  debauch  the  public  conscience."  High  li- 
cense will  "mortgage  the  city  to  the  devil." 

This  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  affairs.  L.  M.  might 
at  least  have  spared  us  the  last  threat.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  only  writer 
who  has  come  forward  to  assault  the  high-license  move- 
ment, but  there  is  nothing  to  answer.  If  it  is  going  to  op- 
press the  poor  man  to  make  it  a  little  more  difficult  for 
him  to  get  drunk,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
a  little  more  oppression.  As  for  the  public  conscience 
and  the  devil's  mortgage,  we  fail  to  see  how  matters  could 
be  made  worse  by  raising  the  license  or  made  any  better 
by  taking  it  off.  The  experience  of  Iowa  and  Kansas 
and  Maine  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prohi- 
bition possible  in  the  large  cities.  The  number  of  saloons, 
the  quantity  of  liquor  sold,  and  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness show  a  decided,  increase  under  a  prohibitory  law. 
The  expenses  of  government  in  such  cities  is  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  the  whole  expense  is  borne  by  the 
law-abiding  citizens.  If  the  public  conscience  is  any  the 
less  "debauched"  by  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  of 
much  value  as  a  test  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  true  object  of  a  high-license  policy  is  to  put  the 
expense  of  maintaining  orderly  government  just  where  it 
belongs — on  the  very  class  that  makes  it  necessary.  The 
disorderly  classes  are  usually  made  up  ot  men  that  get 
drunk,  and  being  drunk  get  into  trouble.  The  easiest 
way  of  collecting  a  tax  from  this  class  is  to  place  it  upon 
the  liquor-seller,  who  will  collect  it  from  his  patrons.  The 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morality  or  the  im- 
morality of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  merely  a  practical  way 
of  regulating  an  evil.  The  high-license  men  are  working 
in  a  good  cause,  and  are  sure  to  win  in  the  end.  We 
trust  they  may  not  be  cast  down  by  a  temporary  defeat. 


THE  WHITE  CROSS. 


The  exposures  made  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  if  they 
have  done  no  other  good,  have  served  to  awaken  the 
British  public  to  a  sense  of  the  corruption  existing  in  its 
midst,  and  to  arouse  good  men  and  women  from  the  leth- 
argy into  which  they  seem  to  have  fallen.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  in  the  British  isles  which  promises  to  be  almost 
national  in  its  character,  and  which  aims  to  establish  a 
modern  knighthood,  gallant  and  pure  as  the  Round  Table 
Knights.  The  young  men  who  enlist  under  the  bannner 
of  the  new  cause  pledge  themselves  to  respect  the  purity 
of  girlhood  and  womanhood;  to  hold  themselves  free 
from  all  debasing  habits  which  would  unfit  them  for  the 
society  of  pure,  high-minded  woman;  to  aim  at  the 
noblest  and  truest  manner  of  life;  and  to  oppose  their  in- 
fluence to  the  prevailing  curse  of  immorality  which  is  un- 
dermining the  domestic  happiness  of  English  homes  and 
degrading  English  manhood.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Great 
Britian  that  the  new  movement  is  meeting  with  wide  recog- 
nition and  most  hearty  indorsement.  The  Weekly  Mail 
says : 

"Miss  Kllicc  Hopkins  made  a  tremendous  impression  by  her 
first  lecture  in  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow.  The  lecture,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  from  a  lady,  was  :for  men  only;  and  though  be- 
yond a  doubt  many  ol  thecrowd  that  assembled  came  tocriticise, 
and  perhaps  even  to  sneer,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they 
went  home  to  pray.  From  the  first  Miss  Hopkins  captivated  her 
audience;  and  as  she  proceeded  with  her  statement  and  her  plead- 
ing, the  quiet  dignity  cf  her  speech,  the  intensity  of  her  earnest- 
ness, the  heat  of  her  indignation,  and  the  irresistibleness  of  her 
appeals,  fired  them  to  enthusiasm,  and  again  and  again  they 
cheered  herto  the  echo.  'Her  father,'  she  said,  'was blessed  with 
every  good  thing  that  wealth  and  position  could  give,'  but  this 
great  national  sin  had  so  depressed  him  that  she  had  'promised 
to  give  up  home  comforts  and  everyiconsideration  of  womanhood, 
and  go  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land'  dn  this 
mission.    She  said  that  'Mr.  Moody,  when  in  England,  told  an 


audience  of  five  thousand  people  that  it  was  impurity  even  more 
than  intemperance  that  was  eating  out  the  heart  of  England,  and 
that  of  this  she  herself  was  more  and  more  convinced  every  day 
she  lived,'  and  she  told  the  young  men  they  were  to  blame  for  it. 
She  horrified  her  audience  by  saying  that  on  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don there  were  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  (alien  women  and 
children— 'a  supply  created  by  the  demand,'  she  said,  bitterly. 
There  were  'two  rocks  in  a  man's  life,'  she  said,  upon  which  he 
must  either  find  refuge  or  be  shattered,  'God  and  woman;  for 
the  man  who  had  lost  his  faith  in  woman  had  lost  the  power  of 
having  faith  in  God.'  'You  have  got,'  she  cried,  'to  form  a  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  side  of  right  and  true  manliness.  Here  you 
have  been  at  fault,  otherwise  our  hands  would  not  be  full,  as  they 
are  all  over  England,  of  poor  ruined  girls— not  corrupt  girls,  but 
girls  who  nave  been  betrayed  by  the  man  they  love.  I  pledge  you 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  cut  a  fellow  who  can  behave  to  a  woman 
like  that;  I  pledge  you  in  Christ's  name,  as  you  are  men  and  not 
sneaks,  to  kick  him  out  of  your  cricket  clubs;  I  pledge  you  to 
bring  such  a  robust  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  him  that  both 
in  England  and  Scotland  that  very  common  scoundrel  may  feel 
that  he  had  better  make  himself  scarce.'  'Be  such  a  man  to  a 
weak  woman  as  Jesus  Christ  was,  and  you  shall  find  that  you 
can  elevate  her  to  any  pedestal  that  yuu  may  desire.' 

The  "White  Cross"  movement  is  likely  to  have  a  fol- 
lowing in  San  Francisco.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  high 
character  and  pure  morals  hesitate  to  introduce  their 
young  sons  and  daughters  to  the  corruption  of  general 
society  in  our  city.  They  complain,  and  with  reason, 
that  no  young  person  can  mingle  with  the  fashionable  set 
which  is  known  as  "  our  best  society"  and  escape  con- 
tamination. On  the  other  hand,  they  maintain  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  young  persons  in  our 
city,  well  bred  and  of  pure  morals,  to  create  and  sustain  a 
society  of  their  own. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  San  Francisco  society  is 
in  a  bad  way.  The  courts  are  in  a  wrangle  over  the  estate 
of  one  millionaire,  to  whose  worldly  goods  two  pseudo 
widows  and  the  offspring  of  another  lay  claim.  The 
nauseating  details  of  the  private  career  of  a  man  high  in 
financial  and  political  circles  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind; 
and  during  the  last  two  weeks  the  third  one  of  our 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  millionaires  has  ascended 
the  witness  stand,  in  a  southern  court,  and  uttered  boasts 
which  would  call  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  a 
courtesan.  When  our  courts  are  polluted  by  such  scenes, 
and  the  only  response  from  the  public  consists  of  sympa- 
thetic laughter  or  extenuating  smiles,  it  is  time  for  society 
to  protect  itself. 


EDUCATION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 


The  Blair  Education  bill  has  been  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Senate  this  week.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  the  en- 
couragement of  education  by  appropriating  money  from 
the  national  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  The 
appropriation  is  to  be  divided  among  the  states  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  illiteracy.  We  regard  this  as  a 
most  pernicious  measure  in  support  of  a  worthy  object. 
Education  is  one  of  the  matters  that  can  best  be  attended 
to  by  the  states  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  of  in- 
ternal management  with  which  the  national  government 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  The  excuse  for  interference 
is  the  bad  state  of  affairs  in  the  South  revealed  by  the 
last  census.  The  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  the  south- 
ern states  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  could 
cast  votes,  was  a  revelation  that  accounted  for  the  prac- 
tical failure  of  popular  government  in  those  states.  The 
discussion  that  followed  has  resulted  in  the  bill  presented 
by  Senator  Blair  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  potent  argument  that  the 
success  of  free  government  is  conditioned  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  governed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  duty  a  gov- 
ernment owes  to  itself  to  provide  for  education.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  the  people  should  be  educated,  but 
it  is  not  certain  at  all  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  edu- 
cation that  depends  on  Government  aid.  It  is  one  of 
the  duties  that  belongs  to  every  community  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  its  younger  members ;  and  it  is  more 
important  that  they  should  depend  upon  themselves  for 
this  than  that  they  should  receive  it  from  the  distant  and 
impersonal  national  government.  This  self-reliant  spirit 
is  now  being  exhibited  by  the  southern  communities.  No 
northern  state  is  making  more  sacrifices  in  furtherance  of 
education  than  Georgia.  In  proportion  to  property,  the 
South  is  doing  more  for  education  than  the  North. 
Training  in  self-reliance  is  just  as  important  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  "the  three  R's,"  and  we  believe  that  any  one 
who  disturbs  the  heroic  efforts  that  the  South  is  making 
will  do  incalculable  injury. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  readiness  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  the  regulation  of  local  affairs,  and 
it  should  be  strongly  discouraged.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  case,  the  proportion  of  children  attending  school 
in  the  South  is  fully  as  great  as  that  in  the  North.  The 
immense  proportion  of  illiterates  is  made  up  from  the 
adult  blacks  released  from  slavery,  the  "poor  whites"  of 
the  same  day,  and  their  children  who  reached  maturity 
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before  the  present  public  school  system  was  established 
in  the  South.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  any 
serious  impression  on  this  class.  The  only  hope  is  in  the 
rising  generation,  and  in  the  education  of  this  generation 
the  South  is  doing  its  full  share.  In  the  next  twenty 
years  the  question  will  settle  itself. 


Secretary  Manning's  letter  upon  the  joint  resolution 
now  pending  in  Congress  directing  him  to  pay  out  any 
surplus  above  one  hundred  millions  in  redeeming  interest- 
bearing  bonds  is  a  model  of  false  insinuation.  Mr. 
Manning  nowhere  directly  states  that  there  is  no  such 
surplus  as  the  resolution  supposes,  but  the  whole  letter  is 
calculated  to  give  that  impression.  Mr.  Manning  dodges 
the  question  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  lawyer,  and  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  Government  is  in  the  last  stages  of 
destitution.  A  passage  from  his  letter  is  worth  quoting  as 
a  sample  of  skillful  misrepresentation  : 

After  nearly  twelve  months  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  this 
department,  and  forecasting  as  well  as  I  am  able  the  future  re- 
quirements of  the  Treasury  as  now  defined  by  existing  laws,  and 
as  they  may  be  affected  by  legislation  yet  to  come;  and  consider- 
ing the  course  of  future  events,  which  are  liable  to  influence  from 
many  causes,  such  as  the  fluctuation  of  imports,  the  prolonged 
depression  of  trade,  and  the  marketing  of  more  or  less  of  our 
products  abroad;  I  can  not  now  foresee  the  state  of  things  which 
will  make  it  prudent  to  limit  the  surplus  reserve  in  the  Treasury 
to  a  sum  ranging  from  nothing  to  a  maximum  of  ten  millions. 

No  language  could  be  better  calculated  for  giving  a 
false  impression  of  the  actual  resources  of  the  Treasury 
The  following  items  from  the  public  debt  statement  of 
January  ist  alter  the  case:  Gold  reserve,  $100,000,000; 
fractional  silver  and  minor  coins,  $28,323,275;  "certifi- 
cates held  as  cash  issued  but  not  outstanding,"  $65,779,- 
790;  "net  cash  balance  on  hand,"  $71,018,872 ;— over 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  surplus  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Deducting  the  one  hun- 
dred millions  proposed  reserve,  Mr.  Manning  would  have 
the  comfortable  little  capital  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  with  which  to  begin  the  contemplated  bond  call 
often  millions  a  month.  If  we  reckon  the  surplus  reve- 
nue at  five  millions  a  month — an  underestimate,  judging 
from  the  past  year,— it  would  take  thirty-two  months,  or 
two  years  and  eight  months,  to  realize  Mr.  Manning's 
doleful  picture  of  "a  surplus  reserve  ranging  from  nothing 
to  a  maximum  of  ten  millions."  Mr.  Manning  ought  to 
look  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  banks  for  his  inspira- 
tion. 


The  New  York  Times  finds  a  strong  argument  for 
the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  assisted  to  maintain  the  financial  heresy  that  Govern- 
ment can  create  value.  There  may  be,  morally,  strong 
grounds  for  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders.  There 
are  certainly  strong  constitutional  grounds — in  spite  of 
the  Supreme  Court— why  they  should  not  be  maintained. 
But  the  Times' s  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  greenbacks  is 
not  the  honest  plan  of  a  coin  and  coin-certificate  cur- 
rency, but  a  bank-note  circulation  founded  on  Govern- 
ment bonds.  If  the  greenback  system  is  bad  because  a 
greenback  is  merely  the  Government's  promise  to  pay,  it 
will  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  bank  notes  are  one  degree 
worse,  being  the  banks'  promises  to  pay,  founded  on 
Government  bonds  which  are  also  promises  to  pay.  In 
the  fight  for  "honest  money"  the  national-bank  notes 
ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  the  greenbacks  sec- 
ond, the  silver  dollar  third  and  last.  The  New  York 
papers  that  are  doing  the  fighting,  however,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  national  banks,  and  the  assault  begins 
in  reverse  order.  The  silver  advocates  in  Congress  would 
do  well  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  by  investigating  the 
necessity  for  a  national-bank  currency.  It  is  the  existence 
of  this  currency  and  the  legal  necessity  of  having  bonds 
to  back  it  that  has  induced  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  suspend  payments  on  the  public  debt  for  fifteen 
months  and  lock  up  another  hundred  millions  in  the 
Treasury.  With  the  national-bank  currency  out  of  the 
way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  not  think  it  a  "re- 
quirement of  safety"  to  keep  five  hundred  miliions 
locked  up  in  his  vaults. 


The  Coinage  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  doing  what  it  was  appointed  to  do,  and  is  wearing 
out  its  pantaloons  most  gracefully  on  the  fence.  It  was 
understood  when  the  committees  were  announced  that  the 
Coinage  committee  was  made  up  to  do  nothing,  and  it 
does  it  very  well.  One  good  piece  of  work  it  accom- 
plished on  Monday.  By  a  vote  of  seven  to  five  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  report  adversely  upon  Bland's  bill  to  es- 
tablish free  coinage  of  silver.  The  impossibility  of  main- 
taining the  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  with  free  coinage 
of  silver  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  The  currency  of 
the  country  would  be  on  a  silver  basis  at  once,  and  in 


what  way  that  would  be  any  improvement  on  the  single 
gold  basis  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid  has  yet  to  be  explained. 
The  committee  was  able  to  see  the  folly  of  such  action, 
and  we  trust  the  House  may  agree  with  it.  Free  coinage 
on  the  present  commercial  ratio  is  the  only  measure  that 
can  be  permanently  successful.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  premature,  however,  in  view  of  the  recently  developed 
strength  of  the  bimetallic  movement  in  Germany  and 
England.  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  has  made 
it  a  vital  necessity  to  commercial  nations  to  base  their 
money  system  on  some  substance  that  is  not  becoming 
relatively  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year.  It  is  wise  for  the 
United  States  to  await  the  outcome  of  these  movements. 
The  present  coinage  law  threatens  no  immediate  danger, 
and  the  subject  of  its  repeal  may  as  well  be  postponed  a 
few  years.  The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  play  a 
waiting  game. 


We  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement 
not  to  ruin  a  good  cause  by  mistaken  zeal.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Chinese  population  be  replaced  by  men  of  our 
own  race,  but  it  is  an  end  that  can  not  be  accomplished 
at  once.  The  precipitate  haste  of  the  interior  towns  to 
forcibly  expel  the  Chinese  is  certain  to  bring  disaster  on 
the  anti-Chinese  cause.  That  reaction  is  equal  to  action 
is  as  true  in  society  as  in  physics,  and  the  reaction  that 
must  follow  the  expulsion  movement  in  the  interior  will 
delay  the  very  end  it  seeks  to  attain.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in  California.  The  crops 
must  be  harvested,  the  fruit  must  be  picked  and  put  up, 
the  salmon  must  be  canned,  work  must  be  done,  or  thou- 
sands of  proprietors  are  ruined.  If  the  whole  Chinese 
population  could  be  removed  to-day  by  some  miraculous 
power,  the  state  would  suffer  a  shock,  from  which  it  could 
not  recover  in  years,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting 
enough  white  men  to  do  their  work.  The  expulsion  agi- 
tators should  ponder  upon  the  cigar  maker's  movement 
as  a  model.  Gradual  substitution  of  white  men  for  China- 
men is  the  only  way  to  settle  the  question.  The  expul- 
sion movement,  unless  connected  with  some  scheme  for 
importing  white  labor,  will  end  by  discrediting  the  cause 
with  every  one  but  the  harpies  that  live  by  agitation. 


ART  NOTES. 


HY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


In  a  finely  conceived  paper  on  "The  Art  of  Sketch- 
ing," in  the  February  number  of  Cassell's  Magazine  of 
Art,  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  makes  the  following  suggestive 
remarks : 

"The  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  sketch  are  the 
basis  of  all  true  pictorial  art.  The  chief  rule  of  painting, 
'to  get  the  relations  of  the  masses  right  at  first,'  is  the  one 
secret  of  the  sketcher's  procedure.  Every  picture  ought 
to  pass  through  a  sketch  stage.  Some,  indeed,  were  bet- 
ter left  there,  but  that  their  authors  may  learn  by  pushing 
them  further.  In  these  cases  the  works  themselves  must 
suffer,  for  those  who  only  feel  the  large  effects  of  nature 
can  be  but  ill  served  by  the  quality  of  intelligence  when 
they  have  got  beyond  the  guidance  of  their  natural  senti- 
ment. It  is  often  said  that  an  artist  must  learn  first  to  finish 
minutely,  and  may  then,  as  it  is  admitted  most  good  men 
have  done,  proceed  to  work  broadly.  But  this  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse ;  for  if  one  does  not  begin  by  ac- 
quiring some  power  of  rapidly  seizing  the  constituents  of 
an  effect — some  capacity  of  presenting  one's  masses 
right,  how  can  one  ever  attain  to  the  perception  and  the 
representation  of  true  relations  among  groups  of  depend- 
ent objects?  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  a  sketching  educa- 
tion to  teach  one  to  render  this  broad  first  draught  con- 
tinually more  satisfactory  and  complete.  If  learning  to 
sketch  boldly,  broadly,  and  justly,  from  nature  and  mem- 
ory, were  held  one  of  the  first  constituents  of  a  painter's 
education,  we  should  seldom  hear  the  absurd  yet  com- 
mon complaint  T  can  not  see  things  largely;  I 
must  see  every  leaf  and  every  stone.'  Rightly  in- 
terpreted, its  significance  is  no  more  nor  less  than  this : 
'Like  the  mass  of  mankind,  though  not  blind,  I  receive 
no  artistic  impressions  from  nature.'  Detail,  thus  seen 
through  the  ordinary  eye,  uninformed  by  any  inward  sen- 
timent of  a  general  impression,  is  referred  to  no  organ- 
ized whole,  has  no  artistic  significance,  and  by  occupy- 
ing the  mind  with  its  labyrinthine  triviality  tends  to  de- 
lay the  arrival  of  appreciative  artistic  vision.  The  word 
'seeing' is  misleading.  All  men,  from  Corot  to  a  common 
botanist,  downwards,  can  see,  by  prying  about,  whatever 
is  visible  to  ordinary  sight.  But  the  painter's  sight  is  not 
thus  roving  and  inquisitive ;  it  is  a  sort  of  receptive  reverie, 
wherein  only  what  concerns  some  peculiar  sentiment  is 
accepted.  Not  till  the  artist  has  begun  to  feel  and  ex- 
press essentials  can  he  hope  to  acquire  effectively  the 
only  valid  sort  of  finish — that  completion  of  an  artistic 
idea  in  which  detail  is  used  in  subservience  to  feeling, 
and  impression  is  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
ordinary  habits  of  vision." 


A  little  Venetian  sunset,  by  Gifford,  also  on  exhibitioi 
at  the  same  gallery,  is  attracting  wide  attention,  because 
of  its  peculiar  coloring.  The  sun  floods  water  and  sky 
with  molten  gold.  The  old  church,  with  its  warm  sepia 
tints,  and  the  golden  brown  sails,  are  all  in  concord  with 
the  intense  warmth  and  brightness.  The  flat,  gilded 
frame  which  forms  the  setting  of  the  picture  is  in  keep- 
ing with  its  general  tone,  and  seems  to  "key"  the  splendid 
coloring  of  the  canvas.  It  is  a  picture  which  would  tire 
the  eye  among  gay  tints  and  in  a  sunny  room.  One  can 
not  look  long  upon  it  where  it  now  hangs  without  a  sense 
of  weariness.  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  one  of  the  gloomy 
rooms  which  form  a  characteristic  of  many  of  our  hand- 
some surroundings.  In  a  darkened  room,  and  surrounded 
by  somber  tints,  it  would  blaze  forth  like  a  topaz,  and 
create  a  marvelous  effect. 


Mrs.  Campion  has  painted  a  picture  which  is  an  agree- 
able surprise.  It  lacks  the  painstaking  care  which  she 
has  bestowed  upon  many  other  works,  but  it  also  escapes 
their  weakness  and  conventionalism.  It  bears  every  evi- 
dence of  having  been  a  mere  impulse — a  chance  sketch, 
suggested  by  some  chance  effect  which  caught  her  eye 
when  bent  upon  some  less  worthy  subject.  It  is  merely  a 
garden  scene,  apparently  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
tall  wall,  which  is  darkly  suggested  in  the  rear,  has  a  hint 
of  moss  on  top.  Tall  grass,  with  vivid  spring  coloring, 
but  paling  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun,  covers  the  ground, 
and  upon  some  bushes  white  garments  are  hung  out  to 
dry.  The  maid,  who  is  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  figure, 
is  returning  from  her  task.  There  is  genuine  artistic  feel- 
ing in  the  picture,  crudely  executed  as  it  is.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  placed 
the  proper  value  upon  her  work.  This  fact  is  shown  less 
by  the  broad  style  in  which  it  is  painted — for  the  best  ar- 
tists often  hesitate  to  refine  away  the  vigorous  strokes  of  a 
good  sketch — than  by  certain  faults  in  composition.  There 
is  a  little  lappelthat  falls  from  the  maid's  cap,  touched  by 
the  light,  which  makes  a  bright  streak  down  her  cheek, 
breaking  the  outlines  of  what  one  is  convinced  would  be 
otherwise  a  very  charming  little  head.  The  white  gar- 
ments under  arm  disturb  and  mar  the  grace  of  the  figure, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  charming  little  picture. 


Keith  is  still  at  work  on  his  eastern  orders,  and  is  quite 
in  love  with  his  subjects.  He  well  may  be,  for  no  such 
beautiful  series  of  California  landscapes  has  ever  been 
produced  in  succession  by  one  man.  The  finest  of  all  is 
a  new  rendition  of  a  sketch  already  described.  There  is 
a  shaded  hillside,  with  low,  gnarled  trees,  whose  leaning 
trunks  and  knotted  branches  tell  of  lifelong  resistance  to 
the  cruel  onslaughts  of  the  ocean  breeze.  A  stagnant 
pool  is  in  the  foreground,  and  a  figure  is  seated  among  the 
tall  weeds  and  fallen  logs,  looking  off  to  a  sunlit  cove 
whose  shallow  waters  and  sandhills  are  illumined  by  the 
setting  sun.  There  is  a  story  in  the  picture  to  those  who 
are  able  to  divine  it. 

Keith,  more  than  any  other  of  our  local  painters,  ap- 
preciates the  full  value  of  lights  and  shadows  as  applied 
to  landscape.  It  is  a  fact  which  few  observe,  but  which 
any  one  can  easily  put  to  the  test,  that  there  are  few  days 
in  the  year  when  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloudless,  and  thus, 
wherever  the  eye  commands  long  distances  there  are  very 
sure  to  be  broad  belts  of  sunshine  and  of  shade. 


The  coming  spring  exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  notable  ever  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation. Art  appreciation  is  at  a  low  tide  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  artists  realize  that  nothing  but  the  most  deter- 
mined effort  can  turn  the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Wounded  pride,  rancor  and  defiance  are  stimulating  each 
stroke  of  their  brushes,  and  they  are  putting  forth  their 
best  abilities. 

Rodriguez  is  painting  a  picture  which  is  a  striking  ex- 
ponent of  the  young  fellow's  originality.  It  is  a  view  of 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  but  instead  of  being  seen  from  the  con- 
ventional hillside  or  plain,  he  has  framed  the  mountain 
beneath  the  arching  boughs  of  an  evergreen  oak ;  and  the 
long  distance  which  lies  between  hill  and  foreground  is 
covered  with  the  undulating  hills  and  peculiar  warm 
brown  ground  tints  which  characterizes  the  region  about 
San  Rafael.  Rodriguez  is  essentially  a  dramatist;  occa- 
sionally he  is  a  little  stagey,  but  this  tendency  is  always  in 
the  direction  of  true  art. 


Yelland  has  an  Eastern  Autumn  scene  on  exhibition 
at  Morris  and  Kennedy's,  which  carries  one  back  to  New 
England  in  the  season  when  the  hills  don  their  mantles 
of  gold  and  crimson,  and  all  nature  seems  to  make  one 
last  expiring  manifesto  against  on-coming  winter.  A  hill 
rises  at  the  left  and  in  the  background,  thickly  wooded 
from  base  to  summit.  A  shallow  brook  ripples  merrily 
along  the  foreground,  and  the  trees  along  its  bank  seem 
to  lean  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  brilliant  reflec- 
tions in  the  water.  Over  the  distant  hills  dark  clouds 
portend  the  approach  of  a  November  storm. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  always  fresh,  has  coined  a 
fresh  word,  "gynephobia,"  to  cover  the  case  of  men  who 
have  a  "constitutional  horror  of  women."  The  disease  is 
not  likely  to  become  epidemic. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA  WIND. 


How  it  sing-=,  sings,  sings, 

Blowing  sharply  from  the  sea-line, 
With  an  edge  of  salt  that  stings ; 
How  it  laughs  aloud  and  passes, 
As  it  cuts  the  close  cliff  grasses; 
How  it  sings  again  and  whistles 
As  it  shakes  the  stout  sea-thistles— 
How  it  sings ! 

How  it  shrieks,  shrieks,  shrieks 

In  the  crannies  of  the  headland, 
In  the  gashes  of  the  creeks; 
How  it  shrieks  once  more,  and  catches 
Up  the  yellow  foam  in  patches; 
How  it  whirls  it  out  and  over 
To  the  cornfield  and  the  clover- 
How  it  shrieks ! 

How  it  roars,  roars,  roars 

In  the  iron  under-caverns, 
In  the  hollows  of  the  shores; 
How  it  roars  anew,  and  thunders, 
As  the  strong  hull  splits  and  sunders, 
And  the  spent  ship,  tempest  driven. 
On  the  reef  lies  rent  and  riven — 
How  it  roars! 

How  it  wails,  waiN,  wails 

In  the  tangle  of  the  wreckage, 
In  the  flapping  of  the  sails  • 
How  it  sol)s  away,  subsiding, 
Like  a  tired  child  alter  chiding; 
And  across  the  ground-swell  rolling, 
You  can  hear  the  bell-buoy  tolling — 

How  it  wails!  Austin  Dolson. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  .  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Hindi's  History 
of  California  now  lies  before  us.  The  work  opens  with 
the  administration  of  Sola,  the  first  of  the  Mexican  as  he 
was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  governors.  In  spite  of  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  old  California  life  and  the  easy- 
going character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  position  of  gov- 
ernor was  not  a  happy  one,  as  they  had  a  fashion  of  ris- 
ing in  a  body  and  packing  an  unpopular  official  off  to 
Mexico  on  very  small  provocation.  The  information  of 
the  era  from  1822  to  1845  contained  in  this  volume  is 
more  valuable  than  interesting,  and  the  reader  is  likely 
to  become  wearied  in  following  the  complicated  and  ap- 
parently purposeless  changes  of  administration.  The 
latter  year,  however,  brings  us  to  Fremont's  expedition 
and  the  momentous  changes  that  followed  it.  The  amus- 
ing story  of  the  "Bear  Flag  Revolution"  is  set  forth  with 
considerable  detail,  but  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Hittell  did 
not  realize  just  how  amusing  the  whole  story  is.  From 
Mr.  Hittell's  description  it  is  clear  that  the  movement 
would  have  collapsed  ingloriously  but  for  the  presence  of 
United  States  officers  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
war.  With  the  declaration  of  war,  and  Sloat's  seizure  of 
Monterey,  the  old  era  ends,  and  Mr.  Hittell  turns  aside 
from  history  to  devote  several  chapters  to  life,  habits, 
dress,  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  old  Califor- 
nians,  the  character  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  geog- 
raphy, geology,  botany  and  zoology  of  the  country.  The 
description  of  the  conquest  of  California  under  the  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  its  government  under  the  military  author- 
ities, the  gold  discovery,  the  sudden  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  admission  of  the  state,  with  an  interpolated 
chapter  on  land  titles,  closes  the  work.  Issued  by  the 
Pacific  Press  and  the  Occidental  Publishing  Company, 
■San  Francisco. 

Lend  a  Hand,  for  February,  confirms  the  good  opinion 
formed  from  the  first  number  of  the  new  periodical.  The 
editor  writes  on  "The  Discrimination  between  Poverty 
and  Pauperism."  "Red  and  White  on  the  Border"  is 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  problem,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale's  serial,  "My 
Friend,  the  Boss,"  goes  on  smoothly.  The  other  articles 
are  directly  concerned  with  philanthropy. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Hugh  Conway  lelt  two  novels  that  have  not  yet  been 
published.  The  authorized  edition  of  one  of  them,  A 
Cardinal  Sin,  is  published  by  Henry  Hoyt  &  Co.  We 
should  like  an  authorized  announcement  that  the  story 
was  written  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fargus,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
meant  by  the  pen-name  "Hugh  Conway."  From  the 
number  of  posthumous  works  that  have  been  issued  un- 
der his  name,  we  think  Mr.  Fargus  would  have  done  well 
to  copyright  his  name.  It  was  announced,  "on  au- 
thority," that  Mr.  Fargus  finished  A  Family  Affair  on  his 
death-bed,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
that  work  confirms  the  announcement,  ll  "Hugh  Con- 
way" is  always  Mr.  Fargus,  pray  when  did  he  finish  A 
Cardinal  Sin? 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Aldrich,  the  editor  of  the  Allan/if, 
has  discovered  another  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock."  The 
first  introduction  of  this  new  writer  to  the  public  will  oc- 
cur in  the  March  Atlantic,  and  in  the  form  of  a  story  en- 
titled "A  Brother  to  Dragons."  Like  most  undiscov- 
ered geniuses,  the  identity  of  the  author  is  shrouded  by  a 
carefully  arranged  mystery.  The  Literary  World  sug- 
gests that  it  must  occur  to  literary  paragraphers,  who  are 


expected  to  give  circulation  to  these  hidden  authorship 
notes,  that  the  particular  form  of  literary  advertising  is 
being  a  little  too  freely  utilized. 

The  accompanying  little  note,  written  by  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, shortly  before  her  death,  and  forwarded  with  the  un- 
finished MS.  of  her  last  book,  Zeph,  to  Mr.  Niles,  of  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  her  publishers,  will  be  interesting: 

I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  finish  Zeph.  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
publishing  in  its  unfinished  state,  as  the  chief  lesson  for  which  I 
wrote  it  was  to  be  forcibly  told  at  the  end.  You  must  be  judge 
about  this.  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  interest  in  the  last 
thing  I  wrote.    I  will  make  a  short  outline  of  the  plot  of  the 

close  of  the  story  Good-bye.  Many  thanks  for  all  your  long 

good-will  and  kindness.  I  shall  look  in  your  new  rooms  some 
dav,  be  surer— but  you  won't  see  me.  Good-bye.  Affectionately, 
forever,  H.  1. 

August  7th. 

Dr.  George  H.  Picard,  the  author  of  A  Matter  of  Taste, 
and  A  Mission  Blower,  two  of  the  best  of  last  year's  novels, 
mingles  his  literary  relaxations  with  a  somewhat  trying 
medical  practice  in  a  tenement  district  of  New  York 
city.  He  is  now  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
new  story,  a  kind  of  serious  comedy,  though  not  at  all  a 
farcical  one,  in  which  nobody  comes  to  much  distress  ex- 
cept one  young  man,  and  he,  finally  and  rather  suddenly, 
is  made  supremely  happy.  Its  early  publication  is  looked 
for. 

The  death  of  Senor  Vicuna  Makenna,  of  Chili,  seems 
to  remove  about  the  only  literary  man  in  all  South  Amer- 
ica. His  eminence  as  statesman  and  patriot  lent  impor- 
tance to  his  work  as  an  author,  which  is  represented  by 
some  thirty  or  forty  volumes  relating  to  South  American 
history.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  he 
was  the  only  South  American  who  earned  his  living  as  a 
writer.  • 

Alexander  H.Stephens's  "Impression  of  General  Rob- 
ert Edward  Lee,"  in  the  February  Southei?i  Bivouac, 
was  dictated  a  short  time  before  the  writer's  death,  and 
nevei  revised.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  unfamiliar  por- 
trait of  General  Lee,  taken  from  an  early  photograph. 
Paql  H.  Hayne  has  a  poem  on  General  Lee  in  the  same 
magazine. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's first  novel,  which  the  Scribners  will  publish.  It  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  ingenious  in  its  construction  as  the 
bestol  his  short  stories.  The  title  of  Mr.  William  Allen 
Butler  s  new  story,  in  the  press  of  the  same  house,  is 
Domesticus;  A  Tale  of  the  imperial  City.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished during  the  present  month. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Century  company  to 
the  Literary  World  denies  the  story  told  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  latter  about  a  difference  between 
Mrs.  Burnett  and  the  Century  magazine,  and  adds  the 
information  that  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  the  completion 
of  which  has  been  long  delayed  by  her  illness,  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  pages  of  that  monthly. 

The  book  trade  has  now  got,  beside  the  more  generally 
representative  journals,  Book  Nhvs  (Wanamaker),  Book 
Notes  (Rider),  The  Book  Buyer  (Scribner),  The  Book  Hun- 
ter (Gregory),  Tfie  Book  Bulletin  (Lothrop),  Book  Chat 
(Brentano). 

"One  should  subscribe  for  Lippincotfs,"  says  The 
Critic,  "if  only  to  have  it  lend  its  air  of  elegance  to  the 
library  table.  A  magazine  with  a  really  attractive  cover 
is  something  to  be  patronized." 

The  Hon.  "Sunset"  Cox,  in  preparing  his  historical 
work  on  the  early  invasion  of  I^urope  by  the  Turks,  is  to 
have  advantage  of  free  use  of  the  imperial  archives  and 
libraries  in  Constantinople. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Haweis  has  ceased  to  write  musical 
criticism  for  Truth,  but  retains  his  post  as  musical  critic 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"General  Badeau,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  "has  made  a  sensation,  and  set 
society  to  book  buying  and  book  borrowing  at  a  great 
rate,  with  certain  audacious  chapters  in  his  new  novel, 
Conspiracy.  It  claims  to  be  a  Cuban  romance,  but  there 
is  so  much  of  Washington  society  of  the  last  Administra- 
tion in  it  that  the  scenes  in  the  Antilles  are  subordinate. 
General  Badeau  had  plainly  a  grudge  to  pay,  and  he 
wrote  this  novel  to  do  it.  President  Arthur,  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Davis  seem  to  be 
the  special  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  he  stops  at  no  lengths. 
The  disguise  of  the  names  and  the  few  changes  of  situa- 
tion do  not  mislead  one  as  to  the  originals  intended.  To 
insure  its  notice  in  proper  places  he  carefully  distributed 
his  complimentary  copies  to  leading  officials  and  society 
people.  One  Senator's  wife  had  the  book  lying  on  her 
drawing-room  table  for  days  before  she  knew  of  its  start- 
ling and  incendiary  contents.  She  had  simply  glanced 
at  it  as  the  usual  tropical  romance,  all  hammocks  and 
cigarette-smoking  senoritas,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
told  that  her  friends  and  neighbors  were  in  it  she  cried  ex- 
citedly: 'Have  I  let  a  ripe  Washington  scandal  lie  here 
these  days  unnoticed?  I  will  begin  it  this  minute,  and 
take  it  to  the  theater  to-night  to  finish  between  the  acts. 
How  good  of  General  Badeau  to  send  it  to  us  early.'" — 
Neiv  York  Times. 


The  new  statues  of  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone,  by 
which  the  architect  designed  to  mark  the  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  gateway  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
were  mutilated  during  the  recent  election.  That  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  first  defaced,  and  then,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, Mr.  Gladstone's  was  decapitated,  "by  certain 
under-graduates  and  other  roughs,"  says  an  Oxford  news- 
paper. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  APPONYI. 


[Note — This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  raths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  spec  imens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  between  ten  and  twelye 
o'clock.  M  incral  specimens  al  >ne  are  excepte  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.) 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  a  bird  familiar  to  residents  of  this 
state:  "The  name 'butcher-bird,' that  is  often  given  to 
the  family  Laniadce,  or  shrikes,  is  not  misapplied,  as  they 
are  quite  equal  to  the  hawks  and  other  predatory  birds  in 
their  courage  and  the  cruelty  in  which  they  seem  to  de- 
light. They  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution.  In 
southern  California  they  are  particularly  common,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing,  December  17th,  in  Los  Angeles 
county  they  are  to  be  seen  upon  almost  any  tree,  where 
they  sit  motionless,  awaiting  the  approach  of  their  prey, 
which  is  of  a  most  varied  character. 

"The  shrikes  are  powerful  birds,  of  attractive  mien , 
presenting  an  appearance  indicative  of  courage.  In  many, 
the  upper  mandible  is  arched  and  hooked,  forming  a 
powerful  weapon  with  which  to  tear  and  lacerate  their 
prey.  The  adults  attain  nearly  the  size  of  a  robin.  It  is, 
however,  the  habits  of  the  bird  that  are  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  the  term  'butcher'  is  applied  perhaps  from  the 
fact  of  their  impaling  their  victims.  In  California  they 
catch  a  large  variety  of  lizards,  including  the  horned 
toad,  mice,  and  kangaroo  rats,  and  one  has  been  seen 
flying  laboriously,  carrying  a  blue-jay,  quite  as  large  if 
not  larger  than  itself.  As  a  rule,  game  thus  captured  is 
taken  to  some  favorite  spot  and  impaled  or  hung  up,  and 
then  torn  apart,  so  that  in  a  locality  frequented  by  these 
birds  quite  a  museum  is  often  found,  composed  of  the 
dried  remains  of  various  animals,  the  dismembered  parts, 
bits  of  bone,  and  other  material.  In  southern  California 
the  orange  trees  offer  every  inducement  to  these  butch- 
ers, the  thorns  with  which  the  branches  are  armed  being 
used  for  this  singular  purpose  of  laceration.  Sitting  per- 
fectly immovable  on  a  twig,  the  bird  suddenly  espies  a 
horned  toad  or  lizard,  and,  darting  down,  before  the 
frightened  animal  can  bury  itself  or  seek  shelter  it  is 
seized  in  the  powerful  beak  and  borne  struggling  to  the 
place  of  execution.  At  first  the  victim  is  often  held  down 
with  one  claw,  after  the  manner  practiced  by  hawks,  and 
so  torn  and  lacerated;  but  generally  a  sharp  thorn  or 
a  pointed  twig  is  selected,  and  the  body  forced  against  it 
until  it  is  firmly  impaled.  This  having  been  accomplished 
successfully,  the  body  is  sometimes  left,  as  often  the  cap- 
ture is  seemingly  made  in  wanton  pleasure,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  killing;  the  victim  left  disemboweled— a  grim 
warning  to  others. 

"When  the  butcher  is  disposed  to  devour  its  game,  the 
thorn  is  used  to  help  tear  it  apart,  the  flesh  being  torn  in 
both  directions.  So  strong  is  this  habit  that  in  con- 
finement the  bird  still  takes  advantage  of  any  sharp  ob- 
ject. Thus,  a  pointed  stick,  sharpened  for  the  purpose, 
being  given  a  caged  butcher-bird,  all  its  food,  consisting 
of  raw  meat,  was  immediately  placed  upon  it,  and  either 
left  or  devoured. 

"The  butcher-bird  in  southern  California  greatly  resem- 
bles the  English  great  grey  shrike,  and  presents  an  at- 
tractive appearance  when  on  the  wing,  the  black,  gray, 
and  white  markings  affording  a  striking  contrast.  They 
are  quite  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  they  destroy  so 
many  noxious  insects." 


A.  Water  Museum. 

A  water  museum  consists  ot  glass  vessels  containing 
fish,  mollusks,  larvae,  and  such  other  creatures  as  will 
live  in  the  small  quantity  of  water  these  vessels  hold. 
The  great  advantage  that  the  water  museum  has  over  an 
aquarium  is,  that  while  the  latter  is  bulky  and  has  many 
dark  corners  in  it  which  you  can  see  only  with  difficulty, 
if  at  all,  the  jars  of  the  museum  can  be  easily  carried 
about  and  held  to  the  light,  so  that  you  can  readily  ob- 
serve the  smallest  movements  of  your  specimens.  Be- 
sides, in  an  aquarium  you  can  have  but  one  kind  of 
water  at  a  time,  either  salt  or  fresh,  and  you  can  keep 
only  those  specimens  that  will  live  together  peaceably; 
but  in  a  water  museum  one  may  have  both  sorts  of  water 
(in  different  vessels),  and  both  marine  and  fresh-water 
specimens.  This  museum,  or  water  cabinet,  too,  costs 
very  little,  while  an  aquarium  is  not  only  expensive  but 
troublesome.  VVe  must  first  make  sure  of  a  sunny  win- 
dow, where  the  museum  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
where  there  is  room  for  a  small  table.  Then  we  must 
forage  for  the  vessels  in  the  glassware  shops,  or  at  the 
dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  I  have  often  been  able  to 
pick  up  confectionery  jars  which  I  got  cheaply  because 
their  tops  were  broken,  which,  of  course,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  I  consider  these  the  best  for  our  purpose — in 
size  from  four  inches  diameter  by  six  inches  in  height  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  in  height.  The 
jars  must  be  placed  on  the  table  in  the  sunny  window,  so 
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that  they  will  all  get  plenty  of  light,  as  this  is  necessary  to 
most  forms  of  life.  One  or  two  01  the  larger  jars  had 
best  be  used  for  fish,  and  to  make  them  attractive  their 
bottoms  should  be  covered  with  clean  river  sand  and  peb- 
bles, or  fragments  of  rock  in  the  shape  of  grottoes,  as  the 
fish  like  to  rest  on  these  and  to  eat  the  almost  invisible 
weeds  that  grow  upon  them.  Of  course,  all  the  vessels 
must  be  filled  with  water  and  sprigs  of  aquatic  plants, 
such  as  water-cress,  vallisneria,  or  duck-weed,  placed  in 
them  to  keep  the  water  pure.  Many  kinds  of  water  in- 
sects are  carnivorous,  or  prey  upon  the  weaker  species. 
Of  course  it  won't  do  to  keep  these  in  the  same  jar  with 
their  victims.  To  find  out  which  kinds  agree,  we  can 
mix  them  in  the  clear,  shallow-bell  glass,  where  we  can 
easily  observe  the  peculiarities  of  each. — E.  Charming,  in 
St.  Nicholas.   

In  the  tanks  at  Woodward's  Gardens  are  to  be  seen 
specimens  of  the  curious  "viviparous  perch,"  represen- 
tatives of  a  family  which  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  like 
other  fish,  but  which  bear  their  young  in  the  ovarian  sac. 


THE  COST  OF  TRUTH. 


Great  truths  are  dearly  bought.    The  common  truth, 
Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day, 

Comes  in  the  common  walks  of  easy  life, 
Blown  by  the  careless  wind  across  our  way. 

Great  truths  are  dearly  won,  not  formed  by  chance, 
Not  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream, 

But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hard  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 

Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine; 

Not  in  the  merchandise  of  golden  gems; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  halls  of  midnight  mirth, 

Nor  mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems ; 

But  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear  and  grief, 

When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  put  forth  in  might, 

Plows  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart, 

And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth-seed  to  the  light. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  ior 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Fkanciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish. 1   

The  Woman's  Realm  has  stumbled  across  a  milliner  of 
a  new  and  wonderful  type,  at  the  De  Forest  Emporium,  on 
Kearny  street.  It  does  not  know  whether  she  is  Mrs. 
de  Forest  or  a  lady  in  her  employ,  but  she  is  a  rare  and 
charming  woman  to  meet  in  such  a  field.  She  not  only 
has  taste,  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  she  is  a  milliner  with  a 
conscience.  It  is  probable  that  other  milliners  have  con- 
sciences, but  they  do  not  always  exercise  them  in  behalf 
of  their  customers.  Many  of  them  have  taste  and  skill, 
but  they  usually  make  their  patrons  pay  roundly  for  them. 
But,  to  return  to  the  lady  in  question.  She  is  thoroughly 
artistic  in  her  methods.  She  does  not  recommend  any 
thing  merely  because  it  is  stylish  or  popular  or  cheap  or 
costly.  When  a  customer  applies  to  her  for  a  hat  or  a 
bonnet,  she  first  takes  a  quick,  critical  survey  of  the  pros- 
pective wearer.  Then,  getting  some  little  idea  of  what  is 
desired,  she  at  once  begins  trying  on  trimmed  or  un- 
trimmed  styles.  Throwing  her  own  head  back  so  as  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  effect,  she  pronounces  decisively 
and  with  the  best  of  taste  upon  its  becomingness  or  un- 
suitability.  Her  judgments  are  perfectly  impartial.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  article  she  condemns  is  a 
rich  and  expensive  affair,  or  the  one  she  recommends  is 
below  the  price  the  customer  expects  to  pay. 

"No,  I  don't  like  that  on  you."  "You  want  something 
higher  here."  "This  curve  sweeps  down  too  low  to  be 
becoming  to  you."  "Now,  let  me  try  this  little  bonnet 
here."  "There!  That  is  better.  Suppose  you  have  one 
made  up  in  exactly  this  style,  but  of  different  material." 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  which 
fall  from  her  lips.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  fash- 
ionable millinery  shops  to  try  hats  and  bonnets  on  the 
faces  of  pretty  young  girls — a  stratagem  which  so  recom- 
mends the  article  that  plain  elderly  women  are  often  be- 
guiled into  buying  something  that  looks  grotesque  above 
their  withered  faces.  Our  milliner  is  a  very  fine-looking 
woman.  There  is  not  a  bonnet  in  her  shop  that  would 
not  be  graced  by  resting  above  her  bright,  handsome 
face,  and  she  probably  knows  it.  But  she  is  above  such 
.artifices.  She  makes  it  her  business — and  in  doing  so  al- 
most raises  millinery  to  the  level  of  high  art — to  suit  the 
:face,  complexion,  and  features  of  her  customer.  More- 
ioyer,  she  enters  with  unaffected  interest  into  the  little 
leconomies  necessary  to  slender  purses. 

Last  September  a  club  of  girls  was  organized  in  Santa 
Rosa,  after  the  charming  little  book  Six  Girls  had  been 
passed  around  the  community.  In  that  interesting  story 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  father  was  that  each  of  the  six  girls 
should  become  a  "good  and  noble  woman."  Holding 
only  to  this  ambition,  the  club  was  organized  with  six 
members,  pledged  to  work  together  and  progress  in  every 
way  conducive  to  a  true  and  noble  womanhood.  Other 
young  ladies  became  interested  in  the  club,  and  desired 
admission,  so  that  the  number  has  since  received  acces- 
sions. 


These  California  girls  have  studied  together,  worked 
together,  and  together  planned  many  noble  under- 
takings. Their  work  has  hitherto  been  diffused  about 
them,  giving  a  lending  hand  to  one,  saying  words 
of  comfort  to  another,  supplying  material  wants,  and  in- 
spiring others  to  a  better  life  by  their  example.  Lately 
they  have  conceived  the  idea  of  finding  out  some  poor 
girl — possibly  a  cripple  or  confirmed  invalid — who  has  not 
the  proper  home  or  care,  and  to  supply  her  wants  and 
send  her  little  delicacies  and  luxuries,  with  books,  letters, 
papers,  and  other  little  remembrances  which  would  help 
to  lighten  the  tediousness  of  the  sick-room.  They  have  writ- 
ten to  San  Francisco  to  find  out  some  worthy  person  who 
would  appreciate  their  attentions,  and  are  now  awaiting  a 
reply.   

An  attractive  young  San  Francisco  lady  has  a  belt  which 
is  at  once  extremely  beautiful  and  a  remarkable  curio.  It 
is  made  of  a  rattlesnake  skin,  and  the  delicate  scales  re- 
flect back  the  light  in  prismatic  tints,  like  mother-of- 
pearl.  This  wonderful  belt  came  from  the  East,  and  was 
a  young  man's  bold  tribute  to  her  beauty  and  her  charms. 
The  gallant  hero  thrust  his  arm  into  the  rattlesnake's  hole, 
just  as  his  worship  was  endeavoring  to  house  himself  un- 
observed, and,  clutching  the  serpent  tightly  about  the 
body,  killed  him,  like  a  second  Hercules. 

To  round  the  story  with  poetical  justice,  the  fair  wearer 
ought  to  bestow  her  heart  and  hand  upon  this  audacious 
youth  ;  but  we  fear — we  fear  that  the  "other  fellow,"  who 
staid  at  home  and  followed  his  own  business  and  let 
snakes  alone,  stands  a  better  chance.  Such  are  life's 
vicissitudes. 

J.J.  O'Brien  and  Co.,  who  have  shown  so  much  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  lady 
customers  in  providing  a  beautiful  parlor  and  dressing- 
rooms  for  their  use,  have  added  another  feature  to  their 
establishment  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  This  is  a  dark 
room,  from  which  the  daylight  is  carefully  excluded  and 
where  the  gas  is  perpetually  lit,  so  that  their  patrons  who 
wish  to  buy  materials  for  evening  wear  can  study  their  ef- 
fect by  gaslight. 

Frances  E.  Willard,  in  her  Thoughts  on  the  New  Year, 
says  of  the  women  who  are  engaged  in  public  philanthropic 
work :  "To  us  there  comes  the  loudest  call  to  consider 
our  ways,  for  our  lives  are  scrutinized  more  carefully  than 
those  of  any  other  class.  The  wide-awake  world  is  on 
the  watch  to  discover  a  'Mrs.  Jelly  by'  within  our  ranks, 
and  to  characterize  ours  as  a  mission  to '  Borioboola  Gha' ; 
for  any  work  outside  her  home  is  still  believed  to  be  in 
woman's  case  'a  foreign  mission,'  and  that  by  many  good 
people,  I  grieve  to  say.  Bat  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing will  rout  every  objector  in  due  time,  for  his  words 
are  like  feather-down  beside  the  gold  of  genuine  deeds 
gently  persisted  in." 

The  Signorina  Lida  Poet,  who  has  been  refused  per- 
mission to  practice  law  in  Italy,  contributed  an  essay  on 
"Education  in  Prisons,"  at  the  Prison  Congress  in  Rome. 
Two  French  professors  who  were  present,  hearing  that 
the  Italian  College  of  Advocates  still  refused  her  the  right 
to  practice,  proposed  to  support  her  claim  at  the  French 
College  of  Advocates,  assuring  her  it  would  be  entirely 
successful,  and  that  her  recognition  as  a  lawyer  in  France 
would  give  her  also  the  right  to  practice  in  Italy.  Signo- 
rina Poet,  however,  declined  the  offer,  saying  that  she 
expected  to  achieve  success  before  long  in  her  own 
country.   

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Partridge,  of  Putnam,  Connecticut,  has 
patented  a  novelty  foot-bath,  designed  for  ordinary  use, 
but  especially  serviceable  in  times  of  sickness,  being  a 
steam  and  water  bath  combined,  simple  or  medicated, 
with  special  contrivances  for  adding  hot  water,  deflecting 
the  steam  toward  the  limbs,  etc.,  without  exposure,, ''■  ill, 
or  wetting  of  wrappers.  She  desires  either  to  sell  trU pa- 
tent or  arrange  for  manufacture  and  introduction  upon  a 
royalty.  The  article  seems  an  excellent  one,  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  by  an  active  and  capable 
woman. 

Mr.  King  (of  Hardenburgh  &  King,  large  carpet-deal- 
ers in  Brooklyn)  said  lately  that  women  were  scarcely 
ever  successful  as  designers  of  carpets,  a  vocation  they 
have  been  endeavoring  to  follow  of  late  years.  He 
says  their  designs  are  pretty  enough,  but  they  are 
not  practical— they  are  not  adapted  to  the  loom. 
"The  designer  of  Brussels  carpets,"  he  observed,  "ouuht 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mechanical  working  of 
the  loom."  This  would  seem  to  be  a  suggestion  worth 
knowing  by  women  interested  in  the  particular  industry 
referred  to. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  reported,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bee-keepers  in  Trenton  last  month,  that  she  had 
obtained  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
honey  from  twenty  colonies,  or  a  total  crop  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  was  extracted  honey,  for  which  she 
received  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  netting  her  $37.50 
per  hive.  She  cleared  last  year  $1,000  from  her  poultry- 
yard,  and  runs  a  twenty-acre  farm  beside. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White,  the  pioneer  of  Boston's  news- 
paper women,  is  now  on  the  regular  editorial  staff  of  the 
Herald. 


Miss  Maud  Long,  who  went  out  with  her  brother  in  the 
cold  and  snow  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
I  for  three  hours  in  search  ot  a  little  brother  and  sister,  car- 
ried off  by  a  crazy  person,  is  the  heroine  of  the  nour  in 
Kansas  City,  and  the  people  propose  to  subscribe  a  testi- 
1  monial  fund  for  her. 

Mrs.  Annie  Jenness  Miller  has  become  interested  in 
dress  reform,  and  is  at  present  busied  in  getting  up  house, 
street,  and  reception  dresses,  which  are  designed  to  be  at 
once  healthful,  beautiful  and  artistic.  Mrs.  Miller  means 
,  to  prepare  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  to  be  illustrated  upon 
the  platform  by  the  various  dresses. 

Lizzie  W.  Champney,  who  does  some  excellent  work 
for  the  magazines,  is  the  wife  of  the  artist  "Champ,"  who 
illustrates  many  of  her  articles.  The  two  travel  together, 
the  wife   writing  and    the  husband    illustrating  her 

sketches. 

Jean  Ingelow,  in  a  recent  letter  to  her  American  pub- 
lishers, speaks  in  terms  of  warm  admiration  of  Helen 
Jackson,  saying  that  she  has  always  wished  to  see  a  por- 
trait of  her,  and  begging  them  if  possible  to  send  her"H. 
H.'s"  photograph. 

Miss  Helen  Taylor,  step-daughter  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
declined  reelection  as  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  in  order  to  try  her  chances  of  getting  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  the  Kansas  state  prison  there  are  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight  men  and  fourteen  women.  Yet  it  is  repeat- 
edly asserted  that  woman  suffrage  will  double  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Queen  Margaret,  of  Italy,  has  chosen  for  her  private 
physician  the  first  Italian  woman  who  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Miss  Annie  Whitney,  the  sculptor,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  readers  and  interpreters  of  Browning  in  the 
country. 

OVEN  AND  HEARTH. 
The  following  receipts  are  quoted  Irom  Whitehead's  Family 
Book  of  Cookery : 

Rice  Croquettes:  One  half  cupful  of  rice,  raw — or  two 
cups  cooked ;  one  and  one  half-cupful  of  water  and  milk ; 
butter,  size  of  a  guinea  egg — an  ounce;  one  tablespoon- 
ful  sugar,  two  yolks  or  one  egg,  nutmeg.  Put  the  rice 
on  to  boil  in  a  measured  cupful  of  water,  and  when  it  is 
half  done  add  one  half  cupful  of  milk.  It  is  an  object 
to  have  the  rice  dry  when  done,  and  yet  well  cooked. 
When  soft  enough,  mash  it  slightly  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon;  work  in  the  other  ingredients  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Make  it"m  shapes,  with  flour  on  the  hands,  like  small  ex- 
tract, brush  the  hot  cakes  over  with  it,  and  dredge  gravel 
sugar  on  top.  Gravel  sugar  is  loaf  sugar  crushed  and 
the  dust  sifted  away,  then  again  sifted  in  a  colander. 
The  sugar  that  passes  through  the  holes  of  the  colander  is 
gravel  sugar. 

Paper  Frills  and  Rosettes  for  Cutlets:  Cut  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  into  strips  two  inches  wide,  and  double  them 
lengthwise,  to  make  the  width  of  a  knife  blade.  Cut  the 
double  edge  into  fringe  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Move 
the  edees  of  the  paper  one  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
fringe  will  be  bowed  out  instead  of  lying  flat.  Fasten 
the  edges  that  way,  with  a  touch  of  corn-starch  paste 
made  very  stiff.  Then  roll  the  fringed  pieces  of  paper 
around  a  pencil  and  fasten  the  end  with  paste,  if  to  be 
slipped  over  the  ends  of  the  frogs'  legs ;  but  if  for  cut- 
let bones  of  uncertain  size,  wrap  them  just  before  serv- 
ing, and  a  touch  of  the  very  stiff  paste  will  hold  them  in 
1  place. 

Tea  for  a  Large  Party:  To  make  what  tea-drinkers 
call  a  real  good  cup  of  tea  takes  nearly  a  teaspoonful  of 
green  tea  for  each  cup,  or  fourteaspoonfuls  to  five  cups  of 
water.. .The  leaves  absorbing  one  cup.  But,  then,  there 
is  a  second  drawing  that  brings  this  out.  Four 
ounces  of  tea  contain  twenty-eight  teaspoonfuls, 
or  two  cupfuls  rounded  up.  Using  mixed  tea,  and  al- 
lowing time  to  draw,  two  cupfuls  of  tea  are  sufficient  to 
put  into  forty  cupfuls  of  water,  or  a  quarter  pound  of  tea 
to  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words.  The  best  way  to  make  tea  for  a 
number  is  to  have  the  water  boiling  in  an  urn,  and  put 
•  the  tea  in  a  box  made  of  perforated  tin,  and  drop  it  into 
,  the  water,  which  must  then  be  stopped  from  boiling. 


Accordint:  to  a  writer  in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  Nines,  new  wonders  of  electricity  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  representation  of  Faust.  Sir  F.  Bol- 
ton has  devised  a  scheme  by  which  Mr.  Irving  can  carry 
three  different  colored  lights  in  the  inside  of  the  peak  of 
his  cap.  By  means  of  these  he  can  illumine  his  features 
as  he  chooses.  The  last  few  years  have,  indeed,  seen  re- 
'  markable  changes  in  stage-lighting.  Different  colored 
I  lime-lights  thrown  from  the  wings  or  other  parts  of  the 
stage  were  accepted  not  long  since  as  amazing  inventions, 
though  the  flood  or  stream  of  rays  which  came  from  the 
machine  crudely  betrayed  the  origin  ;  but  this  will  soon 
be  obsolete.  Another  of  the  electrician's  contrivances 
for  Mr.  Irving  is  a  sword  so  charged  that  he  can  at  will 
produce  an  electric  light  on  the  point.  When  "Valen- 
tine" has  fallen,  "Mephistopheles  '  will  point  to  him  con- 
temptuously with  this  weapon,  and  the  face  of  the  dead 
man  will  be  illuminated. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  WAY  'TIS  DONE. 

Behind  a  prancing  team  they  go, 
Their  hearts  with  happiness  aglow, 

Although  their  ear-tips  tingle; 
The  air  is  crisp,  and  bright  the  day, 
And  blithely,  merrily,  the  sleigh 

bells  jingle. 

Along  the  winding  road  they  sUim; 
The  maiden  sits  quite  close  to  him, 

.  In  fact  could  not  sit  snugger; 
A  girl  ol  wit  and  sense  is  she— 
She  drives,  and  leaves  him  both  hands  free 
To  * 


•Omitted  from  considerations  of  propriety. 

Eastern  Exchange. 


SIMILIA  SIM1LIBUS. 
A  box  of  bonbons  for  Habette 

I  bought  at  Mr.  Huyler's  shop. 
And  put  a  "  candied  violet  " 

Or  two  upon  the  very  top. 

I  think  that  she  will  see  the  joke. 
My  clever,  winsome,  wee  Habette, 

Who  looks  at  wise  and  foolish  folk 
With  eyes  of  candid  violet. 

Harvard  LanpOOH. 


LOVE  IS  A  COTTAGE. 

'  Love  in  a  cottage  "—blissful  thought  i 
When  man  and  maid  are  willing; 
Hut  after  marriage  poverty 

Turns  cooing  into  billing.  Life. 


WHERE  ORANGES  GROW. 

My  Panama  hat  and  thin  gauze  shirt, 

My  sea-grass  coat  so  airy,  oh! 
My  low-necked  shoes  my  feet  that  hurt, 

I  left  up  in  Ontario. 

And  I  brought  along  my  toboggan  suits 
And  the  seal-skin  cap  that  I  borrowed,  hey? 

And  my  big  red  mits  and  my  fur-lined  boots — 
I'm  trie  happiest  man  in  Florida  I 

R.J.  BurtUtte,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "  D.  D.D." 


GENUINE  CLEARANCE  SALE. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK. 


WE  WILL  SELL  AT  COST, 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS. 


Parties  wishing  to  purchase  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children's 
CLOAKS,  sills  WRAPS, 

ntnnii  vis.  Etc., 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  befure 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


HODGE'S 
CLOAK  AND  SUIT  HOUSE, 

8  ami  H»  i  mil  Ntreet, 

Near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Direct  or, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

116  I  <  If  I  \  mi  root. 


MSM.  LADIES'  HOSIERY  i  UNDERWEAR 


In  nil  onsen  (if  Bronchial  and  Pulmo. 
nary  Affections  is  Ayf.k's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  lwo^nizcd  and 
jircsiTilit  d  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years.it  has  been  regarded  a<  an 
invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities,  ami  a  few  dosi  - 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may.  verv  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  wliatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Hroiieliitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
i  lie  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies,  ft 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
\V  hooping  <  Ough,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
ami  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all"  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
(•mail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
maladv  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  onee  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  V'ou  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  H  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5     Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  lint  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money, 
si.    If  you  don  t  take  the  IMILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news 


THE  DAILY 


•HE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000, OOO  In  ttol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  BKANDKk,  V  ice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,   John  W    Mack  a 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier . 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Hank  of  I  ..union,  Limited 

WILL  &  FINK, 

THE  LEADING  CUTLERS, 

Have  removed  to 
818  MARKET  STREET, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING. 

THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

TO  Till;  IESURUe  PVRiill  : 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHIT  .,  President. 

GEO.  H.  W BEATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSION  S,  Secretary 
Executive  Committee— Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Ycnsauo. 


Alta  California 

i 

K  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AM)  II AS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


IHE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING.  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


-I.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


Full  line  ol  Ladles'  All-silk  and  Kpun-SUk  How, 

I. adit  s   Irish.  I  lencli   I  Herman  list  ll.ri^^aii  Hose. 

Ladies'  I. isle  Hose,  in  ureal  variety. 

Ladies'  Sea  Island  <  Otton  llosc. 

I  ash  mere  HuNe.  Lie. 

CHILDREN'S  AM)  IM  AM'S  SILK.  CASHMERE  and  COTTON  HOSK.  In  large  vurlety 


Ladies'  Cartwright  iv  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Co's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear — all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPECIAL: 

ollO  dozen  Ladles'  All-wool  Scarlet  Vests,  value  fid  cents,  at  45  ceil  Is  each, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lkavitt   Lesskk  and  Pkopmetoi 

C.  P.  Hall  Manac;rk 

Matinee  To-Day  At  1  o'clock. 

SATURDAY  and  SUNDAY  EVENIVGS, 
Boucicault's  masterpiece, 

THE  JILT! 

£3T\Vith  a  phenomenal  cast. 

MONDAY,  FEBKUARY  22d, 
Evan.*  and  Hoey's— 

PARLOR  MATCH! 

By  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  author  of  "  RAG  BABY." 
CSV  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


STAN  DARD_TH  EATER. 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

New  Departure   Limited  Engagement. 

Matinee  at  2  o'clock  to-day. 
GREAT  SUCCESS.    HOUSES  CROWDED. 
The  Juvenile  Opera  Company 

In  a  superb  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  popular 
Opera, 

THE  MIKADO! 

30—  terry  Mule  Japs- SO 

New  and  handsome  stage  effects,  gorgeous  costumes, 
and  all  the  original  music. 

— Sunday,  February  21st — 
Itencttt  Of  the  I  sliers  and  lloorkeepers. 

75C  50c— Original  Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
K KHi.i no  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Fourth  Week!   Fourth  Week! 

And  Continued  Success. 

HOUSES  CROWDED  TO  THE  DOORS. 

WIDOW  O'BRIEN! 

tS"THE  TALK  Or'  THE  TOWN. 
>cw  Specialties  this  week. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats.  50  cents. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

FAREWELL  WEEK  OK  KIRALEV  BROS. 

Popular   Prices!      Popular  Prices' 

75c,  50c,  75c— 75c,  50c,  25c. 
Hatlnoe  to- da 3   (Saturday )  ai  ■:  o'clock. 

KIRALFY  BROTHERS' 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EICHTY  DAYS, 

With  all  its  original  grandeur  and  splendor 
As  produced  by  them  at  the  California  Theater,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city. 

Italhl  of  Bric-a-brac. 

Sunday,  February  21st — 

Tilt:  1IJLA4  K  CROOK. 

£3TSpectal  Matinee  Monday  (Washington's  Birthday). 


IRVING  HALL. 

MRS.  EUNICE  WESTWATER'S  CRAND  CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY  EV  EN  I  vG  FEBRUARY  84. 

The  following  artists  will  appear: 
.Mr.  Herman  llramlt.  Violinist; 

sljj.  Lurico  «  aiupolM-llo.  Baritone ; 
Mr.  llll;;o  Mansieldl.  Pianist; 

Mr.  Thco.  Mansieldl.  Violoncellist; 
Mr.  II.  Clay  WyNhani,  Flute; 
Mr.  1.°.  I».  «  randall.  Tenor; 

— AND — 

MKS.  BUSH'S  WKSI'WATKK,  Contralto. 

iijT Admission,  One  Dollar.  Seats  re.erved  without 
extra  charge,  at  Gray's  music  store,  206  Post  street,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  ("cbruary  22,23,24. 


LAST  (CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN  QUINTET  CLUB. 

SOLOISTS: 
MISS  ES'I  FI.LE  HANCHETTi-,  MKS.  MARTIN 
SCHULTZ,  MR.  0 1  TO  BLANKART. 

Irving  Hall   Friday,  February  26th. 

General  admission,  50  cents:  Reserved  seats,  75  cents- 
Box  sheet  opens  Thursday,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co's 

music  store. 


15(1  PKKSKVFS  SIGHTLY  4ST  1511 

ALCAZARJTH  eater. 

O'KaKKKI-1.  STKEKT  NBAK   StOC  KTON 


THE  WORLD- FAMOUS  CONJURER 

ZAMLOCH! 

rommeueliig  Tuewiay,  February  83,  ihhg 

Every  night,  anil  grand  Souvenir  Matinee  on  Saturday, 
February  27th 

Wonderful  ami  Mysterious  I'erfbrmaueeN. 

3  — Leading  and  Beautiful— 3 

— AND — 

I  50— Costly  Presents    r-htly— 150 

Admission,  35,  50,  and  75  cents  Souvenir  Matinee  on 
Saturday,  •  ebruary  27th.  Each  person  presented  with 
Heautiful  Decor.ited  Chinaware.  Admission  to  Matinee  : 
Adults,  -oc;  Children,  25c. 

BILLIARD  MATCH  FOR  $2,000  H 

—  BETWEEN — 

A.  H.  MORRIS  AND  H.  M'KENNA 

February   24th,    25th,    26th,  27th, 
AT  PLAITS  II  ALL. 

43TPlay  commences  at  eight  o'clock  sharp,  each  even- 
ing.   Reserved  seats  at  principal  billiard  rooms. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  I  HE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

I>pen  Dallf  from  9  a.  to  11  I*,  Si. 


C.  S.  HM.EY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pre«. 
BUSINESS 

COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  T'i  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAIN  I  NO  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a-e  lilted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  I'll  Al.  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial ArltlimcUc,  Business  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Caw,  Grammar,  Spelling, 
French,  Herman,  Bpanlata,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Import  ng,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TUIO  DADCD  M»y  he  found  mi  file  at  CEO  P 
Inly  rArtn  ROWELL  &  C«VS  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  reproduction  at  the  Bush-street  of  Dion 
Boucicault's  latest  and  most  popular  play,  The 
/ill,  has  been  an  entire  renewal  of  the  pleasure 
that  all  so  well  remember  when  it  was  first 
brought  out  at  the  California.  The  Bush-street 
cast  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  some  of  the  parts 
being  taken  by  those  who  filled  them  in  Bouci- 
cault's own  presentation.  Frank  Wright  reap- 
pears as  the  jackal  of  the  turf,  "Mr.  Daisy," 
and  repeats  the  success  of  his  first  essay  in  the 
character.  James  M.  Ward,  as  the  gentleman 
rider  "Miles  O'Hara,"  is  as  thoroughly  Irish, 
even  without  his  wearing  of  the  green  in  the  rac- 
ing scene,  as  Dion  Boucicault's  most  national 
prejudice  could  have  desired.  "Lord  Marcus 
Wylie,"  though  qui'.e  sufficiently  villainous  for 
every-day  purposes,  is,  as  stage  villains  go, 
rather  a  colorless  rascal,  and  gives  Theodore 
Hamilton  little  chance  to  be  either  agreeable  or 
very  effectively  obnoxious.  However,  he  makes 
the  most  of  it.  That  Walter  Lcman  does  the 
same  for  "Colonel  Tudor''  will  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  Mr.  Leman's  hands  the  bluff, 
hearty,  choleric,  and  generous  Colonel  is  one  of  J 
the  most  delightful  characters  in  the  play — 
though,  as  usual,  this  dear  old  actor's  appear- 
ance was  a  signal  for  every  thing  to  come  to  a 
stand-still  till  the  noise  in  the  house  subsided. 
San  Francisco  audiences  never  will  learn  to  keep 
still  when  Walter  Leman  comes  upon  the  stage, 
and  instead  of  improving  in  this  respect  they  get 
worse  and  worse  with  every  fresh  occasion.  But 
the  old  friend  and  favorite  will  have  to  put  up 
with  the  interruption  of  his  first  speech,  for  the 
habit  has  evidently  grown  beyond  reformation. 

E.  J.  Buckley,  as  "Sir  Budleigh  Woodthorpe," 
and  Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  as  "Lady  Milicent," 
are  a  very  pleasant  and  affectionate  English 
couple,  and  make  every  one  feel  thankful  that 
Boucicault  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send 
them  through  the  usual  dramatic  complication 
of  jealousy,  misunderstanding,  and  suspicion, 
but  from  the  very  first  relegates  the  villain  and 
his  machinations  to  the  background  where  they 
belong.  "Sir  Budleigh"  is  a  model  for  all  sus- 
picious husbands  to  pattern  after.  More  than 
likely  their  suspicions  are  utterly  unfounded, 
and  even  if  otherwise  that  perfect  faith  that  can 
remove  mountains  if  not  quite  cast  out  devils  is 
the  next  best  thing. 

Jean  Clara  Walters  is  the  very  ideal  "Mrs. 
Welter" — if  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  thing 
ideal  about  that  practical  woman  of  business, — 
and  her  share  in  the  celebrated  tent  scene  on 
racing-day  renders  that  lively  descriptive  episode 
as  inspiriting  to  the  audience  as  to  the  partici- 
pants. MissClyde  Heron  as  "Kitty  Woodstock" 
looks  exceedingly  pretty,  and  like  the  remainder 
of  the  cast,  does  sufficiently  well.  This  revival 
at  the  Bush-street  of  a  play  which  elicited  so 
much  praise  here  on  its  first  presentation  has 
been  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  recent  dramatic 
events.  It  will  be  followed  by  Evans  and  Hoey, 
in  Charles  H.  Hoyt's  last  eccentricity,  A  Par- 
lor Match. 

The  great  Salvini  engagement  comes  to  an 
end  with  the  last  production  of  Othello,  at  the 
matinee  to-day.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  this  play  Salvini  has  made  the  most  profound 
impression  on  San  Francisco  audiences.  The 
overstrained  expectation  with  which  the  coming 
of  so  great  a  hero  is  always  awaited  was,  in  this 
case,  of  so  exaggerated  a  nature  that  nothing 
short  of  turning  a  double  somersault  into  the 
Greek  camp,  as  "Ingomar,"  or  playing  "Lear" 
on  bag-pipes,  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  new 
departure  to  lully  satisfy  the  gaping  expectancy 
of  something  "mystic,  wonderful,"  conjured  up 
by  the  name  of  Salvini.  But  to  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  theater-goer  and  actor  alike  this 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  exponents 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  others  has  been 
a  course  of  instruction.  It  is  a  popular  thing  to 
say  how  greatly  we  are  in  need  of  a  school  for 
actors.  A  school  for  audiences  would  not  come 
amiss;  and  Salvini's  season  at  the  Baldwin  has 
been  such  a  school  for  both.  To  the  members 
of  his  profession  it  must  have  afforded  a  thou- 
sand subtle  but  unmistakable  suggestions ;  to  his 
audiences  it  has  given  an  elevated  ideal,  a  noble 
criterion.  Such  a  season  must  have  on  actors 
and  audiences  an  impression  that  will  be  felt 
far  more  widely  and  permanently  than  the  mere 
immediate  enjoyment,  however  complete.  Like 
many  another  pleasure,  it  will  bring  back  as  a 
memory  a  more  perfect  and  exquisite  sense  of  de- 
light and  satisfaction  than  it  gave  in  passing. 
Should  such  an  unwonted  piece  of  good  fortune 
as  Salvini's  second  visit  here  be  ours,  his  com- 
ing will  be  like  the  repetition  of  a  new  and  won- 
derful opera;  we  shall  be  trained  by  one  hearing 
more  fittingly  to  enjoy  the  next. 

Miss  Viola  Allen  as  "Desdcmona,"{as  "Cor- 
delia," as  "Parthenia,"  and  as  "Juliet,"  has 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  San  Francisco 
audiences  that  will  insure  her  a  future  welcome; 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Salvini  has  exhibited  such 
signs  of  promise  that  his  career  will  be  watched 
from  this  coast  with  an  abiding  interest.  The 
remainder  of  the  company  have  done  little  to 
warrant  special  mention. 

From  Salvini  and  high  tragedy  to  the  Hanlon 
Brothers  and  high  tumbling  is  quite  a  step.  It 
is  just  the  step,  however,  that  the  amusement- 


seeker  delights  to  take,  for  in  no  phase  of  life  is 
variety  an  element  so  essential  to  en  joyment  as  in 
its  recreations.  Those  who  associate  the  name 
of  the  Hanlons  only  with  wonderful  feats  of 
agility  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  this 
new  performance  a  veritable  play  whose  plot  is  as 
interesting  as  its  setting  is  splendid.  Nearly 
one  hundred  people  in  a  cast  for  such  a  produc- 
tion is  something  remarkable  in  itself,  and  the 
new  and  strange  tricks  are  said  far  to  surpass 
any  thing  that  even  these  famous  manipulators 
have  yet  given. 

Fantasma,  the  new  play — for  it  has  been  so 
completely  changed  since  first  produced  last  sea- 
son that  it  may  be  called  a  new  play— is  in  three 
acts.  In  the  first,  the  scene  is  a  fairy  forest, 
which  is,  before  the  end  of  the  same  act,  start  - 
lingly  and  immediately  transformed  into  the 
"demon  wood."  The  devil's  dormitory,  in  the 
second  act,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able scenes  ever  presented  on  any  stage.  The 
tableaux  are  numerous  and  novel,  and  among 
the  stage  effects  and  illusions  is  mentioned  a 
realistic  cyclone,  in  which  the  unroofing  of 
houses  and  other  antics  of  that  airy  monster  are 
reproduced  in  the  most  life-like  manner.  One 
series  of  tableaux  will  represent  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  the  Greely  exploring  party  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  play  will  be  produced  ex- 
actly as  it  was  at  the  Fifth-avenue  theater, 
New  York,  and  as  it  appeals  alike  to  all  classes 
of  sight-seers,  it  will  undoubtedly  crowd  the 
Baldwin  on  the  first  night. 

The  new  play,  Hood  man  Blind,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, has  fully  justified  expectation  based  on 
the  lavish  praise  accorded  it  in  London  and  in 
our  eastern  cities.  The  play,  in  the  present 
instance,  owes  much  to  the  actors  engaged, 
it  being  doubtful  if  a  better  presentation  could 
have  been  given  anywhere  outside  of  that  ideal 
realm,  the  might-be,  to  which  audiences  have  not 
yet  penetrated.  The  play  is  one  of  English 
life  among  the  lowly.  "Jack  Yeulett,"  the  hus- 
band blinded  to  his  wile's  goodness  by  the  in- 
trigues of  an  "Iago"  in  the  land  agency  line,  is 
more  excusable  than  the  usual  stage  blunderer 
of  this  class,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  apparently,  the 
testimony  of  his  own  eyes  against  her.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  remarkable  resemblance  of 
"Nance  Yeulett"  to  a  lost  sister,  "Jess,"  who 
is  seen  by  the  unhappy  "Jack"  in  apparently 
friendly,  not  to  say  familiar,  communication 
with  a  gypsy  tramp,  down  in  a  woodland 
glade.  Of  course  this  can  result  in  but  one 
way  on  the  stage.  "Nance"  betakes  herself  to 
London  and  lace-making,  while  "Jack"  becomes 
a  picturesque  and  heart-broken  vagrant.  In  his 
wanderings  about  the  wharves  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  rescue  from  drowning  poor  "Jess," 
who,  abandoned  by  the  charming  "Tom,"  takes 
to  water  instead  of  gin,  and  is  dragged  from  the 
weaker  element  by  "Jack,"  in  whose  arms  she 
dies,  after  revealing  to  him  the  "trick"  by  which 
he  had  been  led  to  doubt  his  faithful  "Nance." 
Reconciliation,  peace,  curtain. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  characters  in  the 
play  is  that  of  "Ben  Chibbles,"  the  faithful 
friend,  who  stands  by  everybody  through  every 
thing.  The  character  is  thoroughly  delightful 
all  through  the  play,  and  one  hardly  knows  how 
to  divide  the  credit  between  the  fancy  of  the 
playwright  and  the  excellent  acting  of  George 
Osbourne.  The  play  opens  at  this  honest  black- 
smith's wedding,  on  which  occasion  Frank  Mor- 
daunt  makes  a  speech  that  will  become  histori- 
cal, as  it  is  certainly  typical. 

McKee  Rankin's  "Jack  Yeulett"  is  one  of  the 
very  best  and  happiest  personations  he  has 
given  us.  His  scenes  with  his  little  "Kit, "as  Well 
as  with  "Tomtit,"  the  little  waif  of  the  London 
wharves,  are  tender  and  touching,  and  that  with 
poor  "Nance,"  at  their  bitter  parting,  is  full  of 
dramatic  power.  The  character  will  no  doubt 
become  associated  with  Mr.  Rankin  as  one  of 
his  best  parts,  and  he  with  it  as  one  of  its  ablest 
exponents.  Joseph  Holland  appears  in  a  new 
light  as  a  villain  of  the  out-and-out  radical 
school.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  this  delineation;  10  dismiss  it  in  a 
line,  however  complimentary,  is  but  scant  jus- 
tice. In  the  strong  scene  where  retribution 
overtakes  him,  Mr.  Holland  displayed  a  power 
which  astonished  even  those  who  believe  most 
in  his  varied  abilities. 

Mabel  Bert  is  coming  to  the  front  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  is  no  surprise  to  those  who  have  seen 
what  she  could  do  amid  the  helpless  inefficiency 
of  the  ordinary  Stevens  productions  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  who  rejoiced  to  see 
her  transplanted  into  the  more  congenial  Califor- 
nia company.  In  all  the  personations  of  this 
lady  her  own  loveliness  is  undoubtedly  a  power- 
ful adjunct;  but  there  is  in  all  her  emotion  and 
pathos  an  clement  of  poetry  that  is  less  personal 
than  intellectual,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  war- 
rants a  belief  in  her  future. 

In  looking  down  'he  long  list  of  names  in  the 
cast,  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  pass  most 
of  them  without  special  mention,  but  there  arc 
fixed  laws  which  govern  space  and  which  even 
the  daring  newspaper  scribe  can  not  set  at  de- 
fiance. It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  such  a 
cast,  in  its  "all  around"  excellence,  seldom 
favors  a  first  production  on  any  stage.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  was  D.  H.  Harkins,  as 
"Tom  Lattiker,"  the  gypsy  ruffian.  One  lis- 
tened and  looked  in  vain  for  those  measured  and 
uninflected  syllables  and  the  general  unbending- 
ness  that  are  so  characteristic.    He  was  as  real 


and  natural  a  ruffian  in  love  and  war  as  one 
could  wish,  or  not  wish,  to  meet.  It  would  be  a 
strange  revelation  if  this  dignified  gentleman 
should  turn  out  to  be,  after  all,  most  at  home 
among  such  characters  as  the  tramping  "  Tom." 

The  scenery  was,  throughout,  of  a  character 
that  betrays  the  hand  of  an  artist  whose  imag- 
ination directs  a  deft  and  skillful  hand.  The 
scene  of  the  rescue,  the  lights  of  London,  the 
bridge,  the  wharf,  and  the  water  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight,  caused  the  admiration  of  the  audi- 
ence to  culminate  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zanovich  and  a  modest  bow  from  that  artist 
could  quell.  It  is  a  mark  of  appreciation  too 
seldom  accorded  to  a  branch  of  theatrical  busi- 
ness to  which  the  success  of  a  play  is  often 
greatly  indebted. 

The  concerts  at  the  Alcazar,  given  by  Herr 
Yogrich  to  introduce  Miss  Alice  Rees  to  the 
San  Francisco  public,  have  been  most  enjoya- 
ble, and  those  who  have  not  attended  at  least 
one  of  them  have  lost  a  musical  opportunity. 
Miss  Rees  has  a  strong  voice,  and  she  has  been 
fortunate  in  her  training,  which  has  evidently 
been  of  the  best.  That  there  is  an  unpleasant 
quality  in  her  upper  notes  in  forte  passages  is  a 
misfortuneof  nature  rather  than  a  failure  in  art. 
Her  piano  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  finished. 
Mr.  Radcliff's  flute-playing  was  of  an  excel- 
lence seldom  heard  here,  and  the  encores  were 
so  persistent  that  one  feared  the  artist  would 
blow  his  brains  out  in  satisfying  the  rather  un- 
reasonable demand.  After  the  la*e  exhibitions 
of  first-class  performers  on  the  piano-forte — the 
pawing  of  the  "ethereal  blue" to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  ivory,  and  the  apparent  clawing 
after  the  zenith, — the  quiet,  compressed  style  of 
Herr  Vogrich  was  an  immense  relief.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  for  any  piano-playerof  high  rank 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  rules  he  impresses  so 
strenuously  on  his  pupils,  and  omit  all  of  the 
customary  manual  gymnastics  yet  these  are  so 
rare  in  Herr  Vogrich's  playing  as  to  render  him 
a  rare  exception.  Every  touch  tells,  and  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  movement  and  man- 
ual force.  Every  professional  and  amateur 
piano-player  should  have  attended  these  con- 
certs and  received  a  very  cheap  but  valuable 
lesson. 

NOTES. 

Hoodman  Blind  at  the  California  next  week. 

Evans  and  Hoey's  Parlor  Match,  at  the  Bush- 
street,  next  week. 

Mary  Anderson  is  announced  to  appear  at  the 
Baldwin  April  5th 

The  Hanlon  Brothers  in  Fantasma  at  the 
Baldwin  next  week. 

Henry  Aveling  is  playing  Pythias  to  Fred- 
erick Warde's  Damon. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  has  received  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  Chicago,  as  "Forget-Me-Not." 

The  Kiralfys  are  drawing  crowded  houses  at 
the  Grand  Opera-house,  with  A  Tour  of  the 
World. 

The  Standard  theater  will  be  closed  next 
week,  and  will  open  March  1st,  with  Charley 
Reed's  Minstrels. 

Zamloch,  the  conjurer,  will  begin  his  season  in 
the  Alcazar  on  Tuesday  night.  Souvenir  mati- 
nee next  Saturday. 

McNish,  Johnson  and  Slavin's  Minstrels  are 
expected  soon  at  the  Baldwin.  Our  old  favorite, 
"Carroll"  is  the  Johnson  of  the  company. 

John  A.  Stevens  played  to  $5,800  for  the  week, 
at  the  People's  theater,  New  York,  in  A  Great 
IVr-eng  Righted — a  new  version  of  Convict  1240. 

A  musical  and  literary  recital  will  be  given  by 
Misses  Gabrielle  and  Birdie  Morel,  to  be  con- 
cluded by  a  "german"  arranged  and  conducted 
by  Professor  J.  Mastbaum. 

The  musical  society  matinee  of  Signor  Cam- 
pobello,  assisted  by  Miss  May  Mitchell  Spring, 
the  Misses  Joran,  and  Professor  J.  S.  Hill,  takes 
place  this  evening  at  Irving  Hall. 

Louis  janics  appeared  as'.  "Jaques" and  Harry 
Edwards  as  "Adam"  to  JVodjcska's  incompa- 
rable presentation  of  "Rosalind,"  at  the  Star 
theater,  New  York,  February  18th.  The  enter- 
tainment was  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  exiles. 

The  regular  attendants  at  the  Standard  will 
have  a  chance  on  Sunday  night  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  urbanity  and  courTJ'sy  that  are 
pleasant  characteristics  of  the  attaches  of  that 
theater.  The  ushers  and  doorkeepers  will  take 
a  benefit  on  the  evening  named,  presenting  an 
excellent  bill.  \ 

The  Beethoven  (Quintet  Club  will  give  their 
last  concert  for  this  season  on  Friday  evening, 
February  26th,  at  Irving  Hall.  Following  is  the 
programme : 


Capricio,  op.  43  (first  time)  Mohr 

Piano,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

Ballata,  "There  was  a  Prince,"   Somes 

Mrs.  Martin  Schultz. 

The  Mill  Kaff 

String  Quartet. 

Carnaval  Schumann 

Miss  Kstelle  Hanchette. 

Two  Hungarian  Songs  KanmayCT 

String  Quartet. 

Forever  and  Forever,  Song  Tosti 

Mrs.  Martin  Schul(z. 

Scherzo,  Roman/a,  and  Burlesque  Ries 

Mr  Otto  lilankart. 

Adagio  and  Finale,  No.  11,  h  flat  Haydn 

String  Quartet. 


The  immortal  Colonel  Maplcson  will  be  with 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  next  month,  and  this  time 
convoying  a  company  that,  at  a  glance  down  the 
list  of  names,  seems  to  be  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  in  numbers  and  as  the  birds  therein  for 
tunelulness.  The  best-known  impressario  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  however  fashionable  it  may  be  to 
rail  at  him,  has  brought  us  more  and  better 
music  than  any  other  one  man  on  the  continent. 


Colonel  Mapleson  claims  that  his  present'com 
pany  contains  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  na- 
tive-born citizens  of  the  United  States  as  the  so- 
called  American  Opera.  On  this  account  he 
thinks  seriously  of  changing  the  title  "Her 
Majesty's"  to  something  of  a  distinctively  star- 
spangled  suggestiveness.  Among  the  American 
singers  named  are  Minnie  Hank,  Mile.  Nordica 
(Lilian  Morton,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts),  and 
Dotti.  Mme.  Cavalazzi,  the  most  charming  and 
popular  of  danseuses,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mapleson,  the  Colonel's  second  son,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  present  company. 

Mrs.  Funice  Westwater,  a  contralto  widely 
known  to  San  Franciscans,  both  in  concert  and 
opera,  will  give  a  concert  at  Irving  Hall,  Wednes- 
day evening,  February  24th.  In  addition  to  the 
lady's  own  claims,  she  has  secured  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city — 
artists  whose  names  are  enough  to  call  out  a 
large  musical  audience.  Signor  Campobello 
will  give  two  of  his  most  famous  numbers,  Le 
l.ac  and  My  Sole  Command .  Thecxquisite  tones 
of  Mr.  Herman  Brandt's  violin  once  heard  can 
not  soon  be  forgotten;  and  Hugo  Mansfeldt's 
piano-playing  has  as  high  a  local  reputation.  Add 
to  this  list  Mr.  Richard  Yanke.  accompanist, 
Mr.  Theodore  Mansfcldt,  'cello  soloist,  and 
other  artists,  and  it  would  seem  that  Mrs.  West- 
water's  concert  is  already  an  assured  success. 

The  Oratorio  performance  last  Friday  evening 
was  a  genuine  surprise  to  every  one  present.  No 
one  was  prepared  to  believe  that  so  grand  a 
work  could  be  produced  by  unassisted  local  tal- 
ent in  so  perfect  a  manner.  The  choruses  were 
attacked  with  unusual  precision,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  shading  displayed  in  many  of  the  num- 
bers proved  conclusively  the  thorough  and  mas- 
terly training  which  the  society  has  received 
from  its  director,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  a  gentle- 
man whose  fine  musical  culture,  |  atience,  and 
artistic  enthusiasm  peculiarly  fit  him  for  this 
trying  and  exigent  position.  The  soloists  were 
in  excellent  voice,  and  seemed  inspired  ivith  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  their  master.  The  orches- 
tral accompaniment  was,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, excellently  rendered.  The  soloists 
were  Mesdames  Marriner-Campbell,  Pierce,  and 
Howell,  Miss  Dyer,  and  Messrs.  Tippett, 
Mayer,  Pasmore,  Marshbank,  Bachelder,  and 
Campbell.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to 
give  another  concert  in  May,  by  which  time, 
with  continued  practice,  there  is  little  doubt 
they  will  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  much  older  organizations  might  be  proud  of. 


The  delicately  thoughtful  stamp-clerk  de- 
scribed below  is  an  official  at  the  postoffice  in 
Minneapolis,  and  it  is  a  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  of  that  city  who  thus  dilates  on  her  in- 
effable sweetness,  omitting,  however,  to  say  if 
she  be  old  or  young:  "When  a  trembling  youth 
or  blushing  maiden  hands  her  a  precious  pack- 
age with  the  addressed  side  down,  she  never 
turns  it  over.  A  rough,  uncouth  man  would 
turn  the  addressed  side  up  with  reckless  indif- 
ference as  to  the  burning  sensation  to  the  flut- 
tering heart  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  owner 
of  the  package  outside  the  stamp  window.  But 
not  she.  The  package  is  always  weighed  wrong 
side  up,  and  the  trembling  one  without  breathes 
an  inward  blessing  on  her." 


A  l»alatlal  t'iirar  Store. 

One  the  handsomest  cigar  stands  in  the  city 
has  just  been  opened  at  junction  of  Market, 
Mason  and  Turk  streets,  and  is  a  triumph  in 
decoration.  The  genial  proprietor,  Charles 
Edelman,  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  Police  Department,  he  having  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Chief's  office  for  six  years,  has  put 
in  a  stock  of  the  finest  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
lobaccos,  and  intends  to  have  the  finest  line  of 
smokers'  articles  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Edelman  is  well  known  as  a  straightforward  and 
popular  business  man. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  acknowledged 
the  best  of  all  preparations  for  the  cure  of  pul- 
monary complaints. 

Among  the  thousands  of  names  recorded  at 
Muller's  Optical  Depot  arc  included  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
United  States. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Dr.  Sandkord,  dentist,  1 217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  1  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.    Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


Art  Glass  Work  for  private  residences  and 
churches,  121 1,  1213  and  1215  Howard  street. 

Dr.  Moore's  BATHS,  1029  Market  St.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  lie  delivered 
by  mall  <<>  any  part  of  ibis  city ,  Male,  or 
country,  lor  $9,511  u  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  month*,  for  liny  cents. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 


Established  1  n«i . 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  GEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 
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GOLDEN  DAYS."   BY  ARTHUR  S.  SULLIVAN. 


Andante. 
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Once  in  the  ilays     of    gold  -  en  weather,     I  lays  that  were  al  -  ways  tair; 
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Love  was  the  world  we  walked    to  -  geth  •  er.        Oh!   what    a  love    was    there.  Fresh  as  the  flow'r  when  rains  are  falling,  Pure  as     a    child   that  prays. 
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Once  in    the     day  J      he  -  yond  re-call-ing,    Once  in  the  tiold  -  en  days, 
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Once  in  the  days  heyond  re  •  call  -  ing,  Once  in  the  golden  days. 
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Ah!  but  tlie  days  brongbt  changes  after,  Clonds  in  the    hap  -  py  skies, 


Care  on  the  lips  that    curled  with  laugh-ter, 
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Tears     in    the    ra  -  diant  eyes; 
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Ah!    for    the  days  beyond     re    -    triev   -   ing,       Ah!     for    the   golden  days. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


A  wind-mill:  Ryan  and  Sullivan's  proposed 
fight. 

The  man  who  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
frozen  to  death  must  have  had  a  deuce  of  a  cold 
time. 

Teacher— Can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  olfac- 
tory organ?  Pupil— No,  sir.  Teacher — Correct. 
Pupil  goes  ofl  in  a  brown-study. 

Jasper  E.  Sweet,  a  Chicago  murderer,  has  been 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  state  prison.  It's 
a  good  thing  for  this  fellow  that  he  didn't  steal 
ten  dollars. 

She — So  you  are  writing  a  novel?  He — Yes.. 
She — And  what  will  it  contain?  He — Four  di- 
vorced women  and  a  society  scandal.  She — 
Won't  that  be  lovely! 

A  little  girl  was  seated  at  the  table  opposite  a 
gentleman  with  a  waxed  mustache.  After  gaz- 
ing at  him  for  several  moments,  she  exclaimed, 
"My  kitty  has  got  smellers,  too!" 

"Are  you  fond  of  looking  at  the  stars?"  asked 
Bromley  of  De  Guy.  "Well,  yes,"  answered 
that  engaging  young  man,  "sometimes;  but  as 
a  rule  the  chorus  is  good  enough  for  me." 

A  Kansas  man  "points  with  pride"  to  the  fact 
that  his  wife  has  worn  one  bonnet  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  feeling  with  which  the  wife 
points  to  the  husband  has  not  been  described. 

A  clergyman  who  married  four  couples  in  one 
hour  the  other  evening  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
it  was  "pretty  fast  work."  "Not  very,"  re- 
sponded his  friend,    "only  four  knots  an  hour." 

Gentleman  ( to  progressive  journalist ):  How 
much  will  it  cost,  sir,  to  insert  a  notice  of  my 
wife's  death  in  your  paper?  Progressive  jour- 
nalist—It  depends,  somewhat,  sir.  Do  you 
want  it  illustrated? 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Gilligan.  How  is  Pat- 
rick this  morning?"  "Sure,  he's  no  better,  sir." 
"Why  don't  you  send  him  to  the  hospital  to  be 
treated?"  "To  be  treated,  is  it !  Faith,  an' it's 
the  delirium  tremens  he  has  already." 

"How  very  quiet  it  is!    It  is  still  as  death." 
"Just  so;  but  don't  you  understand  the  rea- 
son ?" 
"No;  pray  tell  me." 

"Senator  Evarts  is  making  his  great  speech 
on  the  silver  coinage  question." 

At  the  ball:    He— I'm  going  to  propose,  Miss 

Edith         She  (  interrupting)— Oh,  my,  Mr. 

Jenkins,  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  strange 
place?  He  (desperately J—l  am  going  to  propose 
that  we  stay  here  when  the  rest  go  to  supper,  be- 
cause— because — I've  left  my  purse  at  home. 

Schoolmaster — Who  invented  spectacles?  First 
Pupil — Spina,  a  Florentine  monk.  Second  Pu- 
pil— Roger  Bacon.  Third  Pupil—  Salvino  Ar- 
mato  d:Armati.  Fourth  Pupil  ( excitedly,  and 
without  regard  to  grammar) — No,  they  didn't, 
neither.  Spectacles  was  invented  by  the  Kiralfy 
Brothers. 

German  joke :  At  a  banquet  given  to  the  vis- 
iting general  by  the  officers  of  a  small  town, 
Knoedelmeyer  acts  as  waiter.  He  passes  the 
dumplings  to  the  general,  who  takes  two.  Still 
the  waiter  holds  out  the  plate,  and  when  the 
general  looks  surprised  the  waiter  whispers, 
'"There  are  three  apiece,  Excellency." 

"Fine  sermon,  wasn  t  it?"  said  a  man  to  a 
sleepy-looking  brother  as  they  came  out  of 
church  on  Sunday  morning.  "Yes,  very  fine," 
gasped  the  other.  "Was  you  not  struck  with 
the  Drilliancy  of  that  passage  beginning,  'Cour- 
age, ye  saints'?"  "Oh,  yes.  But  I  was  more 
forcibly  struck  with  the  passage  beginning, 
'Finally,  brethren.'" 

Freddy  Lumtum  ( of  New  York) — Why,  uncle, 
what's  the  matter?  you  appear  sad.  Uncle 
Gawk  {of  Gawkville)— Just  been  on  a  trip  to 
Philadelphy.  Freddy  Lumtum — That  sleepy 
village!  Well,  I'm  amazed.  Uncle  Gawk — You 
oughter  been  with  me  and  you'd  been  more 
amazed.  I  lost  my  watch  at  the  depot,  had  my 
pocket  picked  on  Chestnut  street,  thrown  off 
the  cable  cars  on  Market  street,  ana  burned 
out  of  the  hotel  on  Arch  street,  all  inside  of 
twelve  hours.  If  Philadelphy's  asleep  I'd  hate 
to  spend  twelve  minutes  there  when  she  wakes 
UP-  :====^____ 

"Speaking  of  morals, "  says  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, "reminds  me  that  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  talk  by  her  immodesty  in  dressing,  and  at  a 
public  gathering  recently  she  appeared  in  a  cos- 
tume which  if  it  had  been  worn  anywhere  else 
would  have  caused  the  interference  of  the  police. 
She  is  young  and  beautiful,  and  her  reputation  is 
unstained;  but  even  in  Washington  society, 
which  tolerates  almost  every  thing,  she  can  not 
go  much  further.  She  has  always  been  noted  for 
an  ambition  to  exhibit  the  charms  with  which 
bountiful  nature  has  endowed  her,  and  the  ar- 
tistic perfection  of  her  figure  is  as  well  known  as 
the  Washington  monument;  but  her  dresses 
have  been  cut  shorter  and  shorter  at  the  top, 
and  wound  more  closely  around  her  as  the  sea- 
son has  grown,  until  she  might  as  well  wear 
nothing  at  all.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  she 
appeared  in  a  pink-tinted  silk,  which  fitted  her 
so  perfectly  that  one  who  looked  at  her  from 
across  the  room  could  not  distinguish  where  the 
fabric  ended  and  the  flesh  began.  There  wasn't 
a  ruffle  or  a  wrinkle  from  her  corsage  to  her 
train,  and  not  the  slightest  ornament,  except  a 
bunch  of  roses  at  her  waist,  of  the  same  tint  as 
her  neck  and  dress.  The  corsage  was  iace  at  the 
back,  what  there  was  of  it,  but  from  her  chin  to 
her  waist  it  was  one  unbroken  line,  and  as  she 
faced  you  she  looked  exactly  like  a  nude  statue 
of  a  pink  mermaid.  Her  skirts  were  as  tight  as 
her  corsage,  and  every  outline  was  as  distinct 
as  undraped  nature  itself.  Of  course  she  made  a 
sensation,  and  I  suppose  that  was  what  she 
wanted.  She  couldn't  have  caused  more  talk  if 
she  had  appeared  in  flesh-colored  tights." 


A  Terrible  C  onfession. 


A  PHYSICIAN  PRESENTS  SOME  STARTLING  FACTS. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


The  following  story — which  is  attracting  wide 
attention  from  the  press — is  so  remarkable  that 
we  can  not  excuse  ourselves  if  we  do  not  lay  it 
before  our  readers  entire: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rochester  (  N.  Y. )  Demo- 
crat, 

SIR:— On  the  first  day  of  June,  1881,  I  lay  at 
my  residence  in  this  city,"  surrounded  by  my 
friends  and  waiting  for  death.  Heaven  only 
knows  the  agony  I  then  endured,  for  words  can 
never  describe  it.  And  yet,  if  a  few  years  previ- 
ous any  one  had  told  me  thr.t  I  was  to  be 
brought  so  low,  and  by  so  terrible  a  disease,  I 
should  have  scoffed  at  the  idea.  I  had  always 
been  uncommonly  strong  and  healthy,  and 
weighed  over  200  pounds,  and  hardly  knew,  in 
my  own  experience,  what  pain  or  sickness  was. 
Very  many  people  who  will  read  this  statement 
realize  at  times  they  arc  unusually  tired,  and  can 
not  account  for  it.  They  feel  dull  pains  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  and  do  not  understand 
why.  Or  they  are  exceedingly  hungry  one  day 
and  entirely  without  appetite  thenext.  This  was 
just  the  way  I  felt  when  the  relentless  malady 
which  had  fastened  itself  upon  me  first  began. 
Still  I  thought  nothing  of  it;  that  probably  I 
had  taken  a  cold  which  would  soon  pass  away. 
Shortly  after  this  I  noticed  a  heavy  and  at  times 
neuralgic  pain  in  one  side  of  my  head,  but  as  it 
would  come  one  day  and  be  gone  the  next  I  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  Then  my  stomach  would 
get  out  of  order,  and  my  food  often  failed  to 
digest,  causing  at  times  great  inconvenience. 
Yet,  even  as  a  physician,  I  did  not  think  that 
these  things  meant  any  thing  serious.  I  fancied 
I  was  suffering  from  malaria,  and  doctored  my- 
self accordingly.  But  I  got  no  better.  I  next 
noticed  a  peculiar  color  and  odor  about  the 
fluids  I  was  passing;  also  that  there  was  large 
quantities  one  day  and  very  little  the  next,  and 
that  a  persistent  froth  and  scum  appeared  upon 
the  surface,  and  a  sediment  settled.  And  yet  I 
did  not  realize  my  danger,  for,  indeed,  seeing 
these  symptoms  continually,  1  finally  became 
accustomed  to  them,  and  my  suspicion  was 
wholly  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  /  had  no  pain 
in  the  affected  organs  or  in  their  vicinity.  Why 
I  should  have  been  so  blind  I  can  not  under- 
stand ! 

I  consulted  the  best  medical  skill  in  the  land. 
I  visited  all  the  famed  mineral  springs  in  Amer- 
ica, and  traveled  from  Maine  to  California.  Still 
I  grew  worse.  No  two  physicians  agreed  as  to 
my  malady.  One  said  I  was  troubled  with  spi- 
nal irritation;  another,  dyspepsia;  another, 
heart  disease ;  another,  general  debility ;  another, 
congestion  of  the  base  of  the  brain;  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  common  diseases,  the 
symptoms  of  many  of  which  I  really  had.  In 
this  way  several  years  passed,  during  which 
time  I  was  steadily  growing  worse.  My  condi- 
tion had  really  become  pitiable.  The  slight 
symptoms  I  at  first  experienced  were  developed 
into  terrible  and  constant  disorders.  My 
weight  had  been  reduced  from  207  to  130  pounds. 
My  life  was  a  burden  to  myself  and  friends.  I 
could  retain  no  food  on  my  stomach,  and  lived 
wholly  by  injections.  I  was  a  living  mass  of 
pain.  My  pulse  was  uncontrollable.  In  my 
agony  I  frequently  fell  to  the  floor  and  clutched 
the  carpet,  and  prayed  for  death!  Morphine  had 
little  or  no  effect  in  deadening  the  pain.  For 
six  days  and  nights  I  had  the  death-premonitory 
hiccoughs  constantly!  My  water  was  filled  with 
tube-casts  and  albumen.  I  was  struggling  with 
Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  in  its  last 
stages ! 

While  suffering  thus  I  received  a  call  from  my 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foote,  at  that  time  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  of  this  city.  I 
felt  it  was  our  last  interview,  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation  Dr.  Foote  detailed  to  me  the 
many  remarkable  cures  of  cases  like  my  own 
which  had  come  under  his  observation.  As  91 
practicing  physician  and  a  graduate  of  the 
schools,  Fderided  the  idea  of  any  medicine  out- 
side the  regular  channels  being  in  the  least  bene- 
ficial. So  solicitous,  however,  was  Dr.  Foote, 
that  I  finally  promised  I  would  waive  my  preju- 
dice. I  began  its  use  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1881,  and  took  it  according  to  direclions.  At 
first  it  sickened  me;  but  this  I  thought  was  a 
good  sign  for  one  in  my  debilitated  condition.  I 
continued  to  take  it;  the  sickening  sensation 
departed,  and  I  was  finally  able  to  retain  food 
upon  my  stomach.  In  a  few  days  I  noticed  a 
decided  change  for  the  better,  as  also  did  my 
wife  and  friends.  My  hiccoughs  ceased  and  I 
experienced  less  pain  than  formerly.  I  wis  so 
rejoiced  at  this  improved  condition  that,  upon 
what  I  had  believed  but  a  few  days  before  was 
my  dying  bed,  I  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  my 
family  and  friends,  should  I  recover  I  would  both 
publicly  and  privately  make  known  this  remedy 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity,  and  this  letter  is  in 
fulfillment  of  that  vow.  My  improvement  was 
constant  from  that  time,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  I  had  gained  26  pounds  in  flesh,  became 
entirely  free  from  pain;  and  I  believe  I  owe  my 
life  and  present  condition  wholly  to  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  the  remedy  which  1  used. 

Since  my  recovery  I  have  thoroughly  re-invest- 
igated the  subject  of  kidney  difficulties  and 
Bright's  disease,  and  the  truths  developed  are 
astounding.  I  therefore  state,  deliberately,  and 
as  a  physician,  that  I  believe  more  than  one-half 
the  deaths  which  occur  in  A  merica  are  caused  b\> 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidnevs.  This  may  sound 
like  a  rash  statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
verify  it  fully.  Bright's  disease  has  no  distinct- 
ive features  of  its  own  (indeed,  it  often  develops 
without  any  pain  whatever  in  the  kidneys  or 
their  vicinity),  but  has  the  symptoms  of  nearly 
every  other  common  complaint.  Hundreds  of 
people  die  daily,  whose  burials  are  authorized  by 
a  physician's  certificate  as  occurring  from 
"Heart  Disease,"  "Apoplexy,"  "Paralysis," 
"Spinal  Complaint,"  "Rheumatism,"  "Pneu- 
monia," and  the  other  common  complaints, 
when  in  reality  it  is  from  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Few  physicians,  and  fewer  people, 
realize  the  extent  of  this  disease  or  its  dangerous 
and  insidious  nature.  It  steals  into  the  system 
like  a  thief,  manifests  its  presence  if  at  all  by  the 
commonest  symptoms,  and  fastens  itself  in  the 


constitution  before  the  victim  is  aware  of  it.  It 
is  nearly  as  hereditary  as  consumption,  quite  as 
common,  and  fully  as  fatal.  Entire  families,  in- 
heriting it  from  their  ancestors,  have  died,  and 
yet  none  of  the  number  knew  or  realized  the 
mysterious  power  which  was  removing  them. 
Instead  of  common  symptoms  it  often  shows 
none  whatever,  but  brings  death  suddenly,  from 
convulsions,  apoplexy,  or  heart  disease. 

As  one  who  has  suffered,  and  knows  by  bitter 
experience  what  he  says,  I  implore  every  one 
who  reads  these  words  not  to  neglect  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  kidney  difficulty.  No  one  can  af- 
ford to  hazard  such  chances. 

I  make  the  foregoing  statements  based  upon 
facts  which  I  can  substantiate  to  the  letter.  The 
welfare  of  those  who  may  possibly  be  sufferers 
such  as  I  was  is  an  ample  inducement  for  me  to 
take  the  step  I  have,  and  if  I  can  successfully 
warn  others  from  the  dangerous  path  in  which  I 
once  walked,  I  am  willing  to  endure  all  the  pro- 
fessional and  personal  consequences. 

T.B.  HEN  ION,  M.  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  l.HAVK.   AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1805,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws  : 


Leave 
San  Francisc :>. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

8.o<  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7-45  "'■ 

8  00 a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10 p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 


-IMPORTERS  AN L 


iAI.KRS  IN- 


Itook   and  Jinv*  I'apor,   Writing;  l*a|>er 
Wrapping;  1'uper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Hinder*'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCTTRSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $  i  75  ;  to  Santa  P.  osa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS — good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P'  m'>  3'3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m->  '-55  P-  m-i  4-°5  P-  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m"  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.EV  RAIMtOAn. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 
^     O  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

.  *3  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0i^fcA.  M.  (Sundavs  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8<Z>  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center* 
.  OV_^  vil]et  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE.  Lo< 
Gatos,   Wrights,  Glenwood,   Felton,   Rig  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANT<A  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
c~y    O  f~\    P-    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

•  *  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<z>  (~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^-fc  •       ^-**  and  intermediate  points. 

(~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
*^X«V_/v^l  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<2fc  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKU^i)  AND  AT>A>IEI>A: 

26. 00,  $6.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8. no,  8.30,  9.00,  $.30,  10. oo, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  12.00,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  ;\oo,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IS«45  P.  Mi 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30.  ae.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.0^  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  1 1 .00,  n.30  A.  M. ;  1)  12.00,  12.30, 
If  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00.  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11 -45  **«  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— ^5. 16,  85.46, 
5*6. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H 10.46, 
11. 16,  ^fn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

(•Sundays  excepted.    If  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 
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From  January  17,1886, 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


..Colfax.  

. .  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland  ■ . 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  lone  via  Livermore  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton.  . .  . 

. .  Martinez  

. .  Milton  

)  Mojave,  Dcming,  (Express.., 

I  El  Paso  and  East  t  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards  , 

1  Ogden  and  East  f  Express  

I      11       **      "    \  Emigrant  . . . 

..Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

..Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"         via  Livermore  

"         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  , 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 

. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

*'        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVK 
FROM 


.  46.40  p. 

.*io. 10  a. 

. .  .6.40  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
...6.4op. 
-*io-4o  a. 
. . .5.40  p. 
. . 10. 10  a. 
.  -*R.4o  a. 
.  46.40  p. 
.  .*7.io  p. 
. . 10.40  a. 
. . 10. 40  a. 
.. .3.40  p. 
. .  11 . 10  a. 
. .  11 . 10  a. 
. .  .5.40P. 
. . . 6. 40  p . 
..  .5.40  p. 
. . 1 1 . 10  a . 
■ .10. 10  a. 
. .*6.oo  a . 
• -*3-4o  p. 
..I3.4op. 
..  .9.40  a. 
..  .5.40  p. 
. .*7.io  p. 
.•10.40  a. 

■ -*7. IP  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FBA1VCISVO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o.  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,   900,  9.30,    lO.OO,    IO.3O,    II  OO,  II  30,  I2.00,  !2.30, 
3.OO,   3.3O,    4.OO,   4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O, 

.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkha)— '9.30,  6.30,  Jn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  ii. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30, 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  it. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,  i.oo,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6- 30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,i8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6. oo,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "  SAN  FRANCISCO  "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  V23,  *7.53.  '8-23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  "4.53,  *5-23,  *5-53.  '6.23, 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5o. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  '5. 45, 
J6.45,  tg.is,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5-37,  *6.o7,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,   '■''■37.  H.07, 
it. 37,  12.07,  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  2-07.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 

4-  37»  5-°7>  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,    I2.52,    tl.22,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,  3.52,    4.22,  4.52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— tS. 15,  t5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t-.ts, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-«S>  "-45. 

12.45,  t-45.  2'4S.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-t5.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.i5l  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  '-45.  2.45,  3-45. 

4.45,  t5.ij,  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3-i5.  5-t5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOIIMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I. HAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  1  8, 
1885. 

ARRIVK 

S.  F. 

t6-40  a  . . . . 

  6.28  a 

8.30  a  

....   *8.io  a 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .. . . 

4.30  p  

•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  15.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3.3op  

4.30  p  

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  I 
I    Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 

  3.36  p 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  f 

1 . . . .  *  10.02  a 
1           6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-] 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
j    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  [ 
\          and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

|           6.08  p 

to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

1 . . . .  *io.o2  a 
|            6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

  6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PB9CADBR0  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CONGRESS  Si-kings  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

I  \<  I  icmon  TICKETS 

„     „      ,  ,     \     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  fot 

For  Sundays  only.  \  MtaB  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickht  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  6x3    Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agent*  for  the  Pacific  «  nasi. 

ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


B 


ENDER,  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street :  room  40. 


B 


USH,  NORTON, 
Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


F 


OUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


TZ"EITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery'  street. 


17"UNATH.  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


T^ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  ^ 


ROGERS,  C.  A., 

-L*  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


w 


AN DESFOR DE,  I.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  *"•  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


WILSON,  A.  E., 

Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 
FOB  H01MU  I  I 

The  steamer  — —  

Saturday  February  t  Jth,  at  i  p.  111.. 

—  FOR — 

HONOMI.1,  AUCKLAND   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGK, 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
■AKIPOSA 
Saturday,  Mareh  13tli,  at  t  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

<3T  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 

AP  I  TT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
Ull  I  ^ree  a  roya'>  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
ST1NSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OK  LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  1 
BOYLSTOfcrS 

■I.  M    BEWHAUL  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 

CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  ami 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 

TADC  VA/RDM  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
|  /Iff.  II U II III  "ours>  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  in  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sin.  PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY 

"The  San  Franciscan"  « 111  foe  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  ..i  this  city,  Mate,  or 
country,  lor  a  year.    Sample  sub- 

scription,  three  m. mt  lis  tor  fifty  cents. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31, 

l>.  .1.  ST  A  PILES,  rilwIQ]  III 
HLPHEVS  BULL.  \  lee- President. 


1.SS4, 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 


WILLIAM  .1.  Dt'TTOW,  Secretary. 
B,  W.  t  \  k  pi:>  1  i:k.  A»sisi.  Necretarj 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Ba;.ceoft  &  Co. 
Til  Market  8t., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
tbe  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


BARNARD'S  col'l^I 

4G  O'l'arrell  Street.  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

I  ml  i  vid  ual  I  nKt  ruction; 

No  Vacat ioriss. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  ami  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 


OI  K  <oi.i.i:<.i;  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particular-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  worst  blow  that  the  anti-Chinese  movement  has 
yet  received  comes,  strange  to  say,  from  this  coast.  The 
misapplied  proselyting  zeal  that  chooses  to  "  take  in  " 
missionary  work  and  converting  heathen  by  the  piece  in- 
stead of  going  out  as  a  daily  apostle,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  modified  by  the  bold  assertion  of  some 
of  our  leading  clergy  that  the  Sunday-school  Chinaman 
cares  more  for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  than 
for  the  decalogue,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Em- 
ployers, as  a  rule,  don't  care  much  whether  their  em- 
ployes are  white  or  yellow,  so  that  the  work  is  well  done. 
And  here  is  just  where  the  staggering  "blow"  referred  to 
as  threatening  to  give  "exclusion"  a  black  eye  has  been 
struck.  The  Marysville  hotel-keepers  having  discharged 
all  their  Chinese  cooks  and  put  white  men  in  their  place, 
complain  that  the  latter  get  drunk  every  other  day,  with 
a  system  and  regularity  that  if  more  legitimately  applied 
would  render  them  as  good  and  reliable  servants  as  the 
Chinese  they  have  superseded. 

Even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  white  labor  wants 
his  regular  three  meals  a  day.  When  you  hit  a  man  in 
the  stomach  you  hit  him  hard,  and  the  man  who  will  go 
without  his  dinner  in  furtherance  of  a  principle  has  not 
yet  announced  himself  as  a  candidate.  And  thus  it  has 
come  about  that  the  unhappy  Marysville  landlords, 
threatened  with  boycotting  by  the  community  or  deser- 
tion by  their  boarders,  are  learning  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb—"The  way  of  the  reformer  is  hard."  The  cooks, 
however,  are  enjoying  the  situation— not  wisely,  perhaps, 
but  too  well. 

The  landlords  feelingly  and  pertinently  ask  if  the  white 
cooks  are  so  independent  while  a  return  to  Chinese  labor 
is  possible,  what  will  they  be  when  the  last  pig-tail  shall 
have  passed  from  the  Floury  Kingdom  of  the  kitchen  to 
that  beyond  the  broad  Pacific. 


That  this  important  question  is  assuming  a  practical 
form  that  is  likely  to  result  in  something  beside  talk,  dem- 
agogy, or  even  "majorities,"  is  due  to  its  getting  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  politicians  and  into  those  of  the  people. 
We  can  all  remember  its  first  appearance  as  a  party  issue 
—the  snare  which  the  wily  old  fox  of  Democracy  laid  (in 
its  anti-Chinese  resolutions)  for  the  innocent  Republican 
lamb;  and  how  obligingly  that  unsuspecting  animal,  with 
innocent,  wide-open  eyes,  walked  into  the  deceitful  pit, 
by  committing  itself  beyond  recall  to  opposition.  We 
can  remember  its  frantic  but  futile  efforts  to  struggle  out 
of  the  unfortunate  position,  and  how  every  time  it  seemed 
likely  to  escape  it  was  whacked  over  its  little  head  by  a 
club  torn  from  its  own  party  platform  by  some  cruel  Dem- 
ocrat.   

During  this  memorable  canvass  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  workers;  in  the  .Democratic  ranks  was  the  stanch 


old  campaigner— one  of  the  last  of  the  "war-horses" — 
Colonel  Tom  Henley.  The  old  Colonel  was  an  invalu- 
able traveling  companion,  as  his  humor  and  his  good- 
nature were  alike  unfailing.  It  chanced  at  one  time  that 
he  and  two  or  three  equally  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrats 
had  a  number  of  appointments  to  meet  some  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  and  discuss  the  pending  issues,  particu- 
larly the  Chinese  question.  Of  course,  the  party  trav- 
eled together,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  like  the  boon  com- 
panions they  were,  except  when  they  had  to  set  lance  in 
rest  and  have  a  tilt  at  one  another  for  the  delectation  of 
the  rural  partisans.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  either  faction  of 
the  traveling  party  was  seized  upon  by  the  opposing 
ranks,  and,  truth  to  say,  was  about  equally  enjoyed  by 
both  sides. 

One  scorching  summer  morning  the  whole  party  was 
seated  at  breakfast  in  the  cool  dining-room  of  the  pleas- 
ant, broad-verandaed  Downieville  House,  in  that  lively 
mountain  town.  Suddenly  a  resounding  blast  from  a 
horn,  and  an  equally  sharp  and  sounding  cr-r-ack  from 
the  lash  of  a  whip  artistically  handled,  announced  the 
most  important  event  of  the  twenty-four  hours— the  ar- 
rival of  the  "stage."  One  of  the  canvassing  party  rushed 
out  to  secure  the  city  papers,  with  the  latest  political 
news  from  the  center  of  operations.  He  soon  returned, 
waving  a  paper  in  triumph,  shouting — 

"Here's  bad  news  for  you,  Colonel !  You've  lost  one 
of  your  big  guns.  Arpad  Haraszthy  has  gone  over  to  the 
Repubs— horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  Fact,  just  as  I'm 
telling  you." 

"Haraszthy!  nonsense!  He's  just  as  good  a  Demo- 
crat as  I  am.  You  couldn't  drag  him  out  of  the  party 
with  an  eight-mule  team  !" 

"Well,  you've  driven  him  out,  all  the  same.  Here  it 
is ;  you  can  read  for  yourself.  He  says  he  can't  go  the 
anti-Chinese  plank  in  the  platform;  that  it's  utterly  im- 
possible to  carry  on  his  immense  vineyards  profitably 
without  employing  Chinese  labor;  and  there's  nothing 
for  him  but  to  quit  the  party.". 

The  Colonel's  look  of  incredulity  gradually  changed  to 
one  of  amazed  conviction,  as,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  twinkle  of  his  keen  blue  eye,  that  gave  extra  point 
to  the  remark,  he  murmured — 

"Blessed  if  the  old  fool  don't  think  we  mean  it." 


The  dear  old  Colonel  belonged  to  a  past  generation  of 
political  leaders  who  recognized  the  fact  that  nature, 
in  giving  the  dear  public  a  nose,  had  clearly  indicated 
her  intent  that  it  should  be  led  by  that  convenient  organ, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  that  design— for  the  most 
part,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  more  beneficially  than  the 
said  public  could  have  guided  itself.  These  have  passed 
away,  and  their  successors  are  chiefly  demagogues  who 
know  no  political  principle  but  personal  preferment,  and 
to  whom  the  American  people  are  only  so  many  "dumb, 
driven  cattle,"  either  to  bleed  or  buy. 

If  the  brave  old  party  fighter  and  his  colleagues  were 
alive  now  they  would  realize  that  when  Chinese  restric- 
tion was  dropped  as  a  sham  battle-cry  of  a  faction,  the 
people  took  it  up,  and  that  they  do  "mean  it."  And  yet 
if  the  movement  is  in  danger  it  is  from  just  such  persons 
as  these  Marysville  cooks— from  the  inefficiency,  inso- 
lence, or  worthlessness  of  those  who  must  take  the  places 
of  the  ousted  barbarians.  A  heathen  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  Christians  in  the  bush. 


A  teacher  in  the  public  schools  had  promoted  a  little 
pupil,  and  meeting  her  a  few  days  later,  said— 

"Well,  Mary,  how  do  you  get  on  in  your  new  class?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well.  I  missed  in  arithmetic  to-day,  but  it 
was  an  awful  hard  question." 

"Let  me  hear  what  the  question  was,"  said  the  teacher. 

"It  was  'How  many  chickens  had  the  boy?' "  said  little 
Mary;  and  the  sympathizing  teacher  agreed  that  it  was  a 
puzzler. 


A  pair  of  too  convivial  friends  were  working  their  devi- 
ous way  toward  home,  about  two  o'clock  the  other  morn- 
ing, when  one  of  them  chanced  to  glance  up  at  a  bill-board 
which  was  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  Grasp- 
ing his  companion  by  the  arm,  in  horror-stricken  tones 
he  hoarsely  whispered — 

"Look  there,  Tom  !  Do  you  see  any  thing?  There ! 
there !" 

His  trembling  finger  gave  weird  and  awful  effect  to  his 
words,  and,  following  its  direction,  Tom  turned  a  luster- 
less  eye  on  the  designated  object.  His  knees  smote  to- 
gether, as,  with  paling  cheek  and  chattering  teeth,  he 
gasped — 

"See  any  thing  !  Great  Heavens,  Bob,  you  and  I  have 
got  to  swear  off,  and  no  mistake.  That's  the  worst  I've 
ever  had  'em.  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is — no  more  whisky 
for  me,  old  man  !" 

They  have  kept  their  oath  for  three  days,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  to  do  so,  the  fright  received  being  too  real  to 
be  soon  forgotten. 

And  this  reformation  is  due  to  the  big  poster  that  an- 
nounces the  coming  of  the  Hanlon  Brothers  in  Fantasma. 
The  most  gin-inspired  fancy  never  pictured  the  equal  of 
the  varicolored  and  lurid  monsters  that  welter  in  that  yel- 
low sea  of  advertising  art. 


A  man  has  just  committed  suicide  at  Fresno,  leaving  a 
note  saying  that  he  had  to  kill  himself  to  keep  from  kill- 
ing another  man.  The  "other  man,"  no  doubt,  appre- 
ciates the  discrimination  and  forethought  displayed  by 
the  voluntarily  deceased.  But  to  the  cold,  uninterested 
observer  it  appears  like  a  hasty  and  ill-advised  action.  If 
he  had  taken  a  little  time  for  reconsideration,  he  might 
have  got  off  with  imprisonment  for  life. 


There  is  a  contractor  for  the  erection  of  a  large  build- 
ing on  Market  street  who  has  so  many  hands  engaged 
that  some  half  dozen  or  so  are  standing  around  idle  or 
actively  employed  in  keeping  the  contractor's  eye  from 
noting  that  fact.  Yesterday  morning  one  of  these  super- 
fluous members  of  the  pay-roll,  seeing  the  eye  of  the 
"boss"  fixed  searchingly  upon  him,  caught  up  a  piece  of 
rope  and  began  stretching  it  out  with  both  hands,  as  if 
every  thing  depended  on  its  being  free  from  a  kink  or 
twist. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  sharply  queried  the  employer, 
with  an  ominous  scowl. 

"Me?   Oh!  I'm— I'm— holding  this  rope." 

"Oh!"  said  the  contractor,  "that's what  you're  doing, 
eh?  Well,  I'll  just  give  you  a  hand  and  help  you  lay  it 
down ;  then  you  can  have  the  rest  of  the  day  off." 


Just  as  the  good  ship  Bristol  was  leaving  the  pier  the 
other  night  at  the  Tivoli,  and  the  captain  was  talking  to 
the  Widow  Kelly  O'Brien,  a  nautical  looking  man  near 
the  front  was  observed  muttering  and  shaking  his  head  in 
some  excitement.  Just  then  the  whistle  blew  its  shrill 
signal  for  casting  off,  when  the  nervous  spectator  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Rising  in  his  place,  he  remonstrated 
earnestly  and  audibly — 

"You're  a  pretty  captain  !  down  in  the  cabin  chinning 
the  passengers  when  the  boat's  casting  off.  If  she  runs 
into  any  thing,  you'd  be  bounced  afore  the  trip.  Get  up 
on  to  the  bridge,  where  ye  belong,  you  lubber  you  !" 

Seeing  the  amused  attention  he  was  attracting,  he  sank 
back  into  his  seat,  muttering,  "Blast  such  a  cap'n!" 


The  lady  who  tracked  her  husband  to  a  grocery  on 
the  corner  of  Turk  and  Taylor  streets,  and  after  shooting 
him  addressed  him  as  "Billy,"  was  evidently  an  honest 
woman  who  went  into  the  store  just  to  settle  her  Bill. 
She  no  doubt  thought  it  had  been  "running"  rather  too 
long,  or  too  late.  

After  all,  it  is  not  certain  that  we  are  so  much  worse 
than  the  brutes.  Even  the  noble  horse  finds  his  greatest 
enjoyment  in  his  master's  "  whoa." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO  A  FELLOW- VOYAGEUR. 


BY  N.  S. 


The  hostel  quaint,  on  rural  ground, 

The  solemn  mountains  ranged  around; 
The  river  as  it  seaward  flowed. 

The  camp  within  the  meadow's  hound; 
The  springs,  the  wood,  the  winding  road. 
The  ledge  of  rocks,  the  ferns' abode; 

The  natural  stone  pillars— tall, 

Huge,  wonderful,  hexagonal; 
The  lake,  the  quarry,  and  the  falls; 

Mount  Shasta,  like  a  storm-god's  tent- 
All  these,  whose  pleasance  never  palls, 

Are  with  your  name  and  image  blent, 
And,  graved  on  memory's  magic  walls, 

Form  your  enduring  monument. 
San  Francisco,  February,  1886. 


THE  DEMON  PLAQUE. 


A.  Story  in  Two  Parts. 


BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 


Copyrighted,  1886,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved. 
PART  I. 

I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  had  just  been  given 
me  by  Mr.  Curper,  a  gentleman  who  was  generally  con- 
sidered my  law  partner,  although  our  joint  occupation  of 
a  set  of  offices  was  the  only  business  connection  between 
us.  The  letter  was  written,  or  rather  printed,  with  a 
type-writer,  was  signed  Janet  Floyd,  and  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Curper.    It  ran  thus: 

"I  will  say  at  once  that  the  name  at  the  bottom  of  this 
note  is  an  assumed  one,  and  that  this  is  written  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  will  address  the  envelope.  I  have 
taken  these  precautions  because  I  do  not  wish  you  at 
present  to  know  who  I  am.  My  personality  is,  however, 
of  no  importance  whatever,  as  I  merely  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  case  where  a  few  words  from  you  may 
save  a  very  deserving  woman,  who  is  not  able  to  employ 
legal  advice,  from  much  trouble  and  loss.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  this 
worthy  person  a  kindness,  especially  as  it  will  take  very 
little  of  your  time.  I  will  not  state  her  case,  because  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  it ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  plain 
enough  to  you.  The  old  lady's  name  is  Mrs.  Grome, 
and  she  lives  on  a  very  little  farm,  which  she  owns,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  lane  from  the  river,  on  the  road  to 
Ormsby  Park.  I  know  that  you  drive  out  there  very 
often,  and  it  would  probably  detain  you  but  a  short  time 
to  turn  into  the  lane  and  set  this  good  woman's  mind 
straight  about  her  affairs.  I  promised  Mrs.  Grome  that  I 
would  send  her  a  good  adviser,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
not  disregard  this  appeal  to  your  kindly  feeling  and  be- 
nevolence." 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  I  returned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Curper, 
"Janet  Floyd,  whoever  she  is,  seems  to  have  a  very 
high  idea  of  your  kindly  feeling  and  benevolence." 

"Not  any  higher  than  she  ought  to  have,  if  she  knows 
me,"  he  answered,  "and  I  suppose  she  does  know  me, 
or  she  would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  con- 
ceal her  identity.  But,  although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
do  a  kind  act  whenever  called  upon — and  I  think  a  law- 
yer ought  to  be  just  as  ready  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  as  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for  a  patient 
whom  he  knows  can't  pay, — I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  to 
this  thing  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
town  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
before  I  go.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  riding 
out  that  way,  and  wouldn't  mind  stepping  in  and  twist- 
ing this  worthy  person  around  so  that  she  can  see  where 
she  stands." 

"That  is  the  way  you  support  your  character  for  benev- 
olence, is  it?"  said  I;  "but,  as  I  intended  to  go  out  to 
Ormsby  Park  this  afternoon,  I  am  very  willing  to  see  this 
person,  and  do  what  I  can  for  her." 

The  summer  was  getting  well  on,  the  city  was  hot,  and 
I  was  just  as  anxious  as  Curper  to  get  out  of  town,  but 
was  detained  by  an  important  case  which  was  to  come  on 
in  a  few  days.  I  was  fond  of  horseback  exercise,  and  a 
ride  out  to  Ormsby  Park,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  was 
my  favorite  way  of  solacing  myself  after  a  hot  day  in 
court  or  in  my  office. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  rode 
up  to  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Grome's  front  yard,  and,  having  tied 
my  horse  to  that  part  of  the  fence  which  seemed  the 
strongest,  I  stepped  upon  the  low  porch  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  queer  little  house,  very  old  and  very 
gray,  and  there  was  about  it  an  apparent  disposition  to 
spread,  which  gave  me  the  idea  when  I  first  looked  at  it 
that  if  the  grapevines  and  honeysuckle  vines  and  the 
wistaria  vines,  the  Virginia  creeper,  and  the  other  vines 
which  encircled  it  about  should  be  removed,  it  would 
fall  apart  like  a  wooden  pail  deprived  of  its  hoops.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman  in  a  short  gown  and 
petticoat,  and  wearing  a  blue  muslin  apron  and  a  blue 
muslin  sun-bonnet. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  little  courtesy.  "Walk 
in,  sir.  I  suppose  you're  a  lawyer.  The  young  lady  said 
she'd  send  me  one,  and  I've  been  a-lookin'  fur  you  ever 


I  replied  that  I  was  a  lawyer,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  I  could  do  for  her. 

"Take  a  seat,  sir,  in  this  big  chair,  and  I'll  tell  you  just 
how  old  Billy  Haskell  is  tryin'  to  cheat  me  out  of  the 
very  bread  I  eat  an'  the  bed  I  sleep  on." 

And  seating  herself  near  me,  on  a  stiff-backed  rush-bot- 
tomed chair,  she  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  knees, 
directed  the  muzzle  of  her  sun-bonnet  full  upon  me,  and 
began  her  story. 

"You  see,"  said  she,  "that  I've  got  a  little  farm  here,  an' 
sence  my  husband  died  I  ain't  got  no  men  folks  to  work 
it,  nor  folks  of  no  kind,  for  that  matter.  But  I  got  along 
well  enough  till  last  year.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
Hiram  Burns  by  name,  who  had  a  wife  an'  six  children, 
all  girls  but  the  baby,  an'  a  horse ;  an'  for  thirteen  years 
he  has  worked  my  farm  on  sheers,  an'  he'd  ha'  been  doin' 
it  now,  him  and  his  horse,  if  he  hadn't  died !— I  mean 
Hiram,  of  course,— an'  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  me,  as 
it  was  also,"  she  quickly  added,  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
something,  "to  his  wife  and  family.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  had  nobody  to  work  my  farm ;  I  couldn't 
do  it  myself;  an'  altogether  it  was  pretty  hard  on  me, 
Hiram  Burns  dyin'  jest  when  he  did.  The  neighbors  all 
knowed  it  and  talked  about  it ;  an'  Billy  Haskell,  an  oldish 
man  that  lives  about  a  mile  from  here,  he  come  over  an' 
offered  to  work  the  farm  on  sheers,  an' furnish  a  hoss  jest 
as  Hiram  did.  Now  Billy  didn't  begin  to  be  as  good  a 
worker  as  Hiram  was,  but  there  wasn't  nothin'  better  to 
be  done,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  an'  so  I  agreed  that  he 
should  come  an'  work  the  farm  an'  furnish  a  hoss  an' 
have  half  the  crap.  Well,  the  long  an'  the  short  of  the 
story  is  that  Billy  came  an'  worked,  but  he  didn't  furnish 
no  hoss,  an'  I  had  to  hire  the  WidderBurns's  hoss,  which 
she  was  mighty  glad  to  let,  every  time  there  was  any  hoss- 
work  to  do,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  pretty  much  the 
whole  time.  An'  now  Billy  he  up  an'  says,  an'  he  sticks 
to  it,  too,  that  he's  to  have  half  the  crap.  An',  sir,  I 
leave  it  to  you,  is  there  anybody  in  this  world  except 
Billy  Haskell  that  'ud  call  that  fair?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I.  "If  your  neighbor  did  not  fur- 
nish a  horse,  and  thus  fully  perform  his  contract,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  his  full  half  share  of  the  crop." 

"That's  jest  what  the  young  lady  said  ["exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grome,  with  much  animation,  evidently  delighted  to  have 
me  on  her  side.  "An'  she  said,  says  she,  that  if  a  reg'lar 
lawyer  could  be  got  to  go  an'  tell  that  old  Billy  it  'ud 
settle  him,  an'  he'd  know  there'd  be  no  use  of  suin'  me, 
which  he  keeps  on  threat'nin'  to  do,  'specially  sence  this 
year's  crap'll  soon  be  comin'  in,  which  it  has  nearly  ruined 
me  to  hire  the  work  bein'  done  for;  an'  if  old  Billy  was 
to  sue  me  beside,  I  might  jest  as  well  have  a  gen'ral  van- 
doo  an'  go  to  the  poor-house." 

"But  if  he  has  no  case  he  can't  hurt  you,"  I  said.  "I 
suppose  you  are  willing  to  give  him  what  is  fairly  due 
him?" 

"Sartainly,"  said  she;  "I've  offered  to  pay  him  wages 
for  every  day  he  worked,  but  he  won't  take  'em.  What 
he  wants  is  half  of  last  year's  crap.  It's  no  use  my  talkin' 
to  him,  which  I've  done  over  an'  over.  An'  the  young 
lady  she  went  an'  talked  to  him ;  but  he  thinks  women 
don't  know  nothin',  an'  he  stuck  it  out  jest  the  same  that 
he  ought  to  have  half  the  crap.  There  never  was  lady 
like  that  young  lady.  If  she'd  ha' been  my  own  darter,  and 
had  been  awav  from  me  fur  a  long  time  an'  jest  come 
back,  she  couldn't  ha'  been  kinder,  nor  more  willin'  to  do 
fur  me." 

And  then  the  old  woman  went  off  into  a  eulogy  of  this 
lady,  to  which  I  did  not  pay  strict  attention,  for  my 
mind  was  beginning  to  be  interested  in  my  surroundings. 

When  I  came  from  the  bright  light  outside  into  this 
somewhat  darkened  parlor  I  had  noticed  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  superabundance  of  small  ornaments  in  the  room, 
the  mantel-piece  and  some  tables  being  nearly  covered 
with  objects,  over  each  of  which  was  tied  a  piece  of  pink 
gauze  to  keep  the  flies  off,  while  on  the  walls  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  pictures,  protected  in  the  same  manner;  in 
fact  the  room  presented  the  appearance  of  a  patient  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  pink  fever.  But  on  the  wall,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  light  of  the  open  door  fell  full  upon  it,  was 
an  object  which  was  not  covered  with  gauze.  This  was  a 
plaque,  of  some  sort  of  earthen  ware,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  a  very  curious  design.  I  have  a  great  fancy  for 
ceramics,  and,  like  many  other  people,  I  affect  those 
things  which  are  odd  and  antique  more  than  those  which 
are  beautiful  and  unique.  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
this  plaque  that  I  arose  and  approached  it  while  the  old 
woman  was  still  praising  her  benefactress.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  very  curious  object,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  a  round  plate,  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  quite  deep,  so  as  to  be  almost  basin-like  in  form. 
The  body  of  the  plaque  was  of  a  rich,  red  color,  but  it 
was  nearly  covered  with  oriental  designs  of  various  hues, 
the  forms  of  which  were  outlined  with  what  appeared  to 
be  threads  of  brass,  which  were  evidently  merely  sunk  into 
the  clay  and  not  fastened  upon  a  copper  basis,  as  in 
Cloisonne  ware.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
plaque  was  the  body  of  a  little  demon,  jet  black  in  color 
and  about  four  inches  in  length,  which  leaned  over  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  his  legs  and  feet  being  underneath  it. 
Directly  opposite  to  him,  leaning  far  backward  over  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  was  a  bright-green  Chinaman,  with  his 
legs  and  feet  also  underneath.   One  outstretched  arm  of 


the  black  demon  clutched  the  end  of  the  queue  of  the 
green  Chinaman,  the  combination  of  queue  and  arm 
forming  a  handle  to  the  plate,  though  apparently  too 
slight  for  use  in  that  way.  The  wide-spread  feet  of  the 
Chinaman  and  those  of  the  devil  under  the  plaque  served 
as  supports  to  it,  whether  set  upon  the  table  or  hung  upon 
the  wall.  There  was  an  amount  of  wild,  idiotic  glee  on 
the  face  of  the  demon,  and  of  untrammeled  terror  on  that 
of  the  Chinaman,  which  gave  a  delightful  life  and  vigor 
to  the  situation. 

"May  I  ask  where  you  got  this?"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Grome, 
who  now  stood  by  me. 

"That's  just  what  the  young  lady  wanted  to  know," 
she  answered.  "She  said  she  couldn't  tell  whether  the 
Chinee  was  most  afeard  of  havin'  his  pig-tail  pulled  out 
or  gittin'  ketched  by  the  devil,  an'  it  looks  as  if  one's  got 
to  happen,  sure.  Well,  you  see  the  way  I  got  this,  an' 
a  good  many  other  things  about  the  room,  was  through 
an  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  mate  on  a  ship  that  went  to 
Chiny  an'  them  parts  more'n  fifty  years  ago.  He  brought 
back  these  things  an'  give  'em  to  my  mother,  though  if 
people  had  thought  as  much  about  'em  then  as  they  do 
now  I  reckon  they'd  ha'  been  sold  an'  somethin'  useful 
bought  with  the  money.  The  young  lady  I  was  tellin' 
you  of,  she  did  admire  that  devil  dish,  though  she  said  I 
oughtn't  to  call  it  by  that  name;  an' she  wanted  to  buy  it; 
but  I  don't  know  about  that.  These  things  has  been 
a-hangin'  here  ever  sence  I  was  a  gal,  an'  the  fust  lessons 
my  mother  give  me  in  keerful  dustin'  was  on  these  cups 
an'  sassers  an' chiny  figgers.an' I've  dusted  'em  reg'lar  ever 
sence.  If  I  was  to  come  down  in  the  mornin'  an'  find 
any  of 'em  gone  it  'ud  seem  to  me  as  if  it  was  the  beginnin' 
of  the  break-up.  But  if  I  ever  do  sell  any  thing  it'll  be 
that  dish,  for  it's  the  ugliest  piece  of  goods  I've  got,  an' 
the  young  lady  did  so  admire  it  that  I  took  the  kiver  off 
it  so  she  could  look  at  it  better ;  an'  while  it  was  off  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  wash  it,  an'  I  ha'n't  put  it  on 
agin." 

"If  you  shouldn't  sell  it  to  that  lady,"  said  I,  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  buy  it  myself." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no !"  cried  Mrs.  Grome.  "If  anybody 
buys  that  dish — an'  I  ain't  sure  I'll  sell  it  at  all, — it'll  be 
that  young  creetur,  who's  jest  as  pretty  as  that  chiny 
thing  is  ugly,  though,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  sell  it  to  her, 
for  that ;  but  she  was  so  kind  'an  good,  listenin'  to  all  my 
troubles,  an'  in  goin'  over  to  see  old  Billy  Haskell  an'  in 
sendin'  you  here,  that  I'd  do  fur  her  what  I  wouldn't  do 
fur  nobody  else." 

"How  did  you  come  to  know  this  lady?"  I  asked,  be- 
ginning to  take  some  interest  in  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Grome's  admiration  and  gratitude. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "she  came  here  to  see 
these  things  as  was  brought  from  Chiny.  She  ain't  the 
fust  one  that's  done  that,  nuther,  fur  the  city's  a  good 
deal  nearer  than  it  used  to  be,  an'  people's  heerd  about 
'em,  an'  a  good  many  folks  has  came  to  look  at  'em, 
mostly  pretendin'  that  they  just  stopped  to  git  a  drink  of 
cool  water  from  the  well,  which  they  couldn't  see  from 
the  road;  an'  why  these  rich  people  in  carriages  should 
have  to  drive  up  this  lane  to  git  a  drink  of  water  is  more'n 
I  kin  tell ;  an'  none  of  'em  got  nuthin'  fur  their  pains, 
nuther,  fur  I  haven't  come  to  sellin'  these  things  I  was 
raised  among  yit.  But  this  young  lady — an'  I  wish  I'd 
thought  to  ask  her  name — she's  above  all  sich  sneakin' 
dodges  as  that.  She  jest  come  an'  said  she'd  heerd  about 
my  things,  and  wanted  to  look  at  'em,  jest  as  a  good 
Christian  young  woman  ought  to  do,  though  in  finer 
clothes  an'  ruther  more  flowers  an'  lace  on  her  hat  than 
would  have  been  thought  not  sinful  in  my  day;  but  peo- 
ple is  changed.  An'  I  showed  her  my  things,  an'  while 
she  was  lookin'  at  'em  I  told  her  how  it  was  likely  they'd 
be  sold,  an'  the  very  house  over  my  head,  if  old  Billy  Has- 
kell come  to  have  his  way ;  an',  as  I  said  before,  she  lis- 
tened jest  as  if  she'd  been  a  relation,  an'  said  she'd  send 
somebody  that  'ud  go  an'  see  old  Billy  an'  set  every  thing 
all  right,  an'  that  if  I  ever  sold  that  dish  I  must  let  her 
have  it,  an'  she'd  pay  me  a  good  price.  I  said  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  to  that  all  of  a  sudden,  but  I'd  think 
about  it ;  to  which  she  told  me  that  she  was  goin'  away  the 
next  day  to  the  sea-shore,  an'  when  she  got  back  she  was 
comin'  out  here,  an'  hoped  I'd  let  her  have  it,  which  I've 
about  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  An'  then  she  went  over 
to  see  Billy,  as  I  telled  you,  an'  come  back  to  let  me 
know  it  wasn't  no  good,  an'  said  she'd  send  a  lawyer  that 
she  knew  to  make  it  all  straight  to  him.  Afore  she  went 
away  she  took  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  an'  rubbed 
some  of  them  brass  lines  on  the  plate  that  goes  around 
the  flowers  an'  the  outlandish  figgers,  an'  said  she  be- 
lieves they  was  pure  gold,  an'  that  the  thing  had  been 
stole  from  some  heathen  palace,  which  wasn't  a  very 
smart  thing  in  her  to  say  when  wantin' to  buy;  but  I 
shan't  charge  her  much  more  on  account  of  there  bein'  a 
chance  that  they  may  be  gold." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  let  her  have  it  very  cheap,"  said 
I,  "considering  the  trouble  she  has  taken  on  your  ac- 
count; and  if  I  should  succeed  in  making  your  neighbor 
come  to  satisfactory  terms,  I'm  not  sure  but  that  you 
ought  to  give  it  to  her." 

"Oh  my,"  cried  Mrs.  Grome,  "I  couldn't  afford  to  do 
that !  but  I'll  let  her  have  it  jest  as  low  as  I  kin." 

Having  obtained  directions  from  the  old  woman,  I  rode 
over  to  the  abode  of  .Mr.  Billy  Haskell,';but  that  gentle- 
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man  was  not  at  home,  and  as  I  had  now  no  time  to  wait 
for  him  I  returned  to  the  city. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Mr.  Curper  what  I  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Grome's  case,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  of 
course  the  old  man  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  that 
if  he  had  not  furnished  a  horse,  as  he  agreed,  he  ought 
not  to  have  half  of  the  crop. 

"I  think  you  will  have  to  tell  him  so  yourself,"  said  I, 
"for  I  can  not  ride  out  there  this  afternoon,  and  as  the  af- 
fair has  been  taken  in  hand  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  at  once." 

"All  right,"  said  Curper,  "I  really  ought  to  knock  off 
for  a  couple  of  hours  this  afternoon,  and  as  it  won't  be 
necessary  for  me  to  see  the  old  woman,  I'll  take  a  spin 
out  there  and  settle  Mr.  Billy  YVhat-you-call-him,  if  you 
will  tell  me  where  to  find  him." 

"Hello,"  said  Mr.  Curper,  the  next  morning,  when  we 
met  at  the  office,  "you  have  got  that  affair  all  wrong. 
Your  old  woman  didn't  half  state  the  case.  It  appears 
that  the  agreement  was  that  Haskell  was  to  furnish  the 
horse,  but  she  was  to  feed  him.  This  she  did  not  do,  and 
the  horse  starved  to  death  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
partnership.  Haskell  took  him  over  there  on  a  Friday; 
Saturday  was  Decoration  Day,  and  the  old  man  went  to 
town  ;  and  on  Monday  it  rained,  and  no  plowing  could 
be  done ;  and  when  he  went  over  on  Tuesday  the  horse 
was  dead;  and  it  was  found  that  he  died  from  starvation. 
The  old  woman  refuses  to  pay  for  the  horse,  nor  will  she 
adhere  to  the  original  bargain,  although  Haskell  has  done 
all  that  he  promised  to  do.  Now,  if  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  at 
the  facts,  the  old  man  ought  to  have  the  value  of  half  the 
crop,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  was  a  very  small  one,  and 
would  scarcely  pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  horse  and  for 
his  labor." 

"I  had  an  idea,"  said  I,  "when  I  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Grome,  that  she  was  a  grasping  old  creature,  and  that 
her  gratitude  to  the  young  lady  who  befriended  her  was 
more  talk  than  any  thing  else." 

"Ah,"  said  Curper,  closing  the  law-book  he  had  just 
opened,  "that  young  lady  to  be  sure,  who  is,  of  course, 
the  Janet  Floyd  of  my  letter.  I  forgot  to  say  how  elo- 
quent the  old  man  was  about  this  young  person,  for 
whom  he  has  evidently  conceived  a  great  admiration.  It 
was  quite  plain  that  he  was  disappointed  that  she  didn't 
come  to  see  him  instead  of  sending  me.  From  his  ac- 
count she  must  be  a  fine  girl,  dressed  tip-top  and  very 
pretty.  I  put  him  through  a  regular  cross-examination 
about  her,  for  I  want  to  find  out  what  Miss  Janet  looks 
like,  and  who  she  is,  but  so  far  I  can't  place  her.  But  I'll 
do  it  yet.    I'm  bound  to  find  out  who  she  is." 

Upon  this  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
lady  desired  to  remain  unknown  her  wishes  ought  to  b« 
respected,  and  that  by  undertaking  the  affair  she  proposed 
to  him,  he  had  in  a  manner  entered  into  a  contract  with 
her  not  to  endeavor  to  find  out  who  she  was. 

"That's  drawing  it  too  fine,"  said  Mr.  Curper,  "en- 
tirely too  fine.  There  can  be  no  earthly  reason  why  this 
lady  should  object  to  my  knowing  who  she  is,  except  that 
she  doesn't  want  to  be  under  any  obligations  to  me,  and 
if  that's  the  case  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  finding  out  who  I 
am  working  for.  And,  besides,  she  must  be  a  confoundly 
pretty  girl,  and  I  have  a  curiosity  about  her." 

"She  said  in  her  note,"  I  remarked,  "that  she  wished  to 
remain  unknown  at  present,  and  that  clearly  indicated 
that  at  some  future  time  she  intended  to  make  herself 
known  to  you." 

"That  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Curper,  as  he  lighted  his 
cigar  and  seated  himself  at  his  morning's  work;  "when  I 
give  my  services  for  nothing,  I  at  least  want  to  know  who 
I  am  working  for,  especially  when  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  person  is  a  young  and  uncommonly  pretty  girl." 

"Humph!"  said  I,  and  turned  toward  my  room. 

"By  the  way,"  cried  Curper,  "I  s  uppose  the  business 
part  of  this  thing  might  as  well  be  finished  up  at  once, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  any  thing  more  now 
if  I  am  going  out  of  town  this  summer.  Couldn't  you 
drop  in  on  your  client!" 

" My  client !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  the  old  woman,"  said  Curper.  "As  it  has 
turned  out  she's  your  client,  and  the  old  man  is  mine. 
Just  let  her  know  that  the  sooner  she  does  the  square 
thing  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties.  And  if  she 
doesn't  agree  to  that,  Haskell  will  have  to  sue,  that's  all 
there  is  about  it." 

"That's  the  way  you  give  your  services,  is  it?" I  said. 
"You  look  after  the  pretty  girl  in  the  business,  and  ask 
other  people  to  do  the  work." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Curper,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  that 
his  feelings  had  been  hurt.  "  You  know  very  well  that  I 
would  have  attended  to  this  whole  thing  if  I  had  had 
time ;  but  if  you  choose  to  drop  it,  I  may  go  and  see  the 
old  woman  next  week." 

While  he  had  been  talking  I  had  been  thinking. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  can  see  her  this  afternoon."  And  I 
walked  into  my  private  room. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  could  not  well  explain  to 
myself,  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to  protect  the  unknown 
young  lady  from  Mr.  Curper's  obtrusive  curiosity,  and  I 
knew  very  well  that  if  Mrs.  Grome  talked  to  him  about 
her  his  zeal  in  pursuit  of  her  identity  would  be  greatly 
increased.    Of  course,  my  feelings  in  the  matter  were  en- 


tirely disinterested ;  but  if  this  Janet  Floyd  was  the  kind 
and  generous  girl  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  her 
to  be,  and  was,  moreover,  a  person  of  culture  and  taste, 
as  was  indicated  by  her  preference  for  the  demon  plaque 
when  there  were  so  many  pretty  things  among  Mrs. 
Grome's  treasures;  and  if,  too,  she  had  that  frank  and 
honest  spirit  which  was  shown  in  her  letter  to  Curper,  and 
in  her  abandonment  of  all  pretense  in  coming  to  see  Mrs. 
Grome,  I  felt  that  my  office  associate  was  not  the  man 
who  should  be  hunting  her  up.  There  was  nothing  posi- 
tively bad  about  Curper,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  say 
anything  that  would  injure  his  character;  but  he  was  a 
young  man  who  paid  rather  too  much  attention  to  his 
dress,  who  was  rather  too  much  of  a  club  man,  who  was 
rather  too  fond  of  being  considered  a  man  about  town, 
who  was  rather  too  much  given  to  expensive  cigars  and 
other  extravagances,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  so  good  an 
opinion  of  himself  that  he  naturally  aroused  a  spirit  ol 
opposition  on  the  subject  in  those  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated. There  was  a  general  air  about  him  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was  all  right,  and  what  he  did  was  all  right, 
and  if  other  people  did  not  agree  with  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance  to  Mr.  Curper.  I  had  no  right 
to  take  any  active  steps  to  prevent  him  from  discovering 
the  unknown  lady,  but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  help 
him  to  do  so;  and  if  in  any  direct  way  1  could  assist  Miss 
Janet  Floyd  in  preserving  her  incognito  I  would  do  it.  As 
I  had  been  asked  to  engage  in  the  affair,  I  considered  that 
this  attention  to  her  wishes  was  as  much  a  duty  as  any 
thing  else.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  this 
course ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  must  also  admit 
that  Curper's  manner  was  such  as  to  arouse  in  me,  in  a 
moderate  degree,  that  spirit  of  opposition  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  For  these  reasons  I  was  very  willing  to  visit 
Mrs.  Grome  again;  and  besides,  I  had  no  objections  to 
have  another  look  at  the  demon  plaque,  of  which  I  deter- 
mined to  obtain  the  refusal  in  case  the  young  lady  did  not 
buy  it. 

When  I  saw  Mrs.  Grome  that  afternoon  and  told  her 
what  I  had  heard  of  the  facts  in  her  dispute  with  Mr. 
Haskell,  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  opened  wide  her  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  enraged  amaze- 
ment. 

"Did  old  Billy  tell  you  that?"  she  cried. 

"No,"  said  I;  "I  did  not  see  him  when  I  went  over 
there,  but  another  gentleman,  a  lawyer,  called  upon  him 
and  he  told  me  how  the  matter  stood." 

"A  pretty  gentleman  he  must  be,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grome,  "to  believe  such  stuff  as  that!— that  I'd  go  and 
starve  a  hoss  that  I  expected  to  work  my  farm.  The 
truth  is,  the  wretched  beast  died  because  he  was  too  old 
to  eat." 

"Too  old  to  eat !"  I  exclaimed. 

"That's  jest  how  t'was,"  said  she.  "Billy  brought  the 
creetur  over  on  Friday,  so's  to  have  him  all  ready  for  work 
the  next  day,  though  he  didn't  say  nothin'  about  his  in- 
tendin'  to  keep  that  a  holiday,  an' I  give  him  hay  an'  oats 
an'  corn,  all  of  which  I  had  bought  ready  fur  him,  but  he 
couldn't  eat  nothin',  an'  when  Billy  come  Tuesday  the 
hoss  was  as  dead  as  a  rail,  an'  I  had  to  pay  forhavin'  him 
hauled  away.  The  neighbors  they  said  the  hoss  was  so 
old  when  Billy  bought  him  that  most  likely  he'd  given 
up  eatin'  afore  he  was  brought  here.  An'  to  think  of 
Billy  Haskell  askin'  for  half  the  crap  after  that  way  of 
furnishin'  a  hoss !" 

"And  did  not  the  old  man  come  to  see  about  the  ani- 
mal during  those  three  days?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  said,  "and  I  hadn't  nobody  to 
send  arter  him  nuther." 

"Then  it  is  quite  evident,"  said  I,  "that  he  played  a 
trick  on  you,  and  expected  his  aged  beast  to  tt°n  your 
hands.    I'll  ride  over  and  see  him."  neru 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  Mrs.  Grome,  "an'^aau  can 
jest  tell  him  that  if  he'll  take  wages  for  the  time  he  worked 
an'  say  no  more  about  his  hoss  an'  half  a  crap,  we'll  settle 
up  the  whole  business  an'  be  friendly  an'  sociable  as  we 
was  before." 

Having  gone  into  the  house  to  take  another  look  at  the 
demon  plaque,  and  having  been  promised  by  Mrs.  Grome 
that  if  her  young  lady  did  not  buy  it  when  she  came  back 
from  the  sea-shore  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  become 
its  purchaser,  I  rode  over  to  see  Billy  Haskell. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  finds,  "with  sor- 
row and  disgust"  (which  we  consider  quite  natural),  the 
following  item  in  a  secular  paper: 

The  Methodists  of  had  a  full  house  and  a  grand  time  on 

Christmas  eve,  at  the  church.  Many  presents  were  distributed 
from  the  tree.  Every  widow  received  a  package  of  candy.  A 
few  married  and  young  ladies  were  disguised  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  gentlemen  were  not  very  spirited  bidders, 
as  the  highest  price  realized  was  only  forty-five  cents.  The  pur- 
chaser, with  his  prize,  was  provided  with  a  ticket  for  the 
amount,  for  which  they  received  lunch  together  in  the  basement. 

The  Advocate  lays  on  the  rod  with  considerable  vigor : 
It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  how  any  Christian  can  think 
such  performances  appropriate  to  a  church.  The  singling  out  of 
widows  to  receive  packages  of  candy  is  in  execrable  taste;  but 
the  selling  of  married  and  young  ladies  in  disguise  to  the  highest 
bidder,  with  whom — though  he  may  be  a  person  of  unworthy 
character,  who  never  comes  into  a  church  except  for  some  spree 
of  this  sort— the  "sold"  lady  is  to  go  to  lunch,  is  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  skating-rink. 

Should  such  entertainments  become  common  in  the 
Methodist  church,  they  would  soon  drive  the  skating- 
rinks  out  of  existence. — Christian  Register. 


ARTEMAS  WARD. 


Is  he  gone  to  a  land  of  no  laughter, 

This  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all? 
Proves  death  but  a  silence  hereafter, 

From  the  sounds  that  delight  or  appall? 
Once  closed,  have  the  lips  no  more  duty, 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears? 
Has  the  heart  done  o'erllowing  with  beauty, 

As  the  eyes  have  with  tears? 

Now  if  aught  is  sure,  what  can  be  surer 

Than  that  earth's  good  decays  not  with  earth? 
And  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none  arc  purer 

Than  the  springs  of  the  fountain  of  mirth, 
lie  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the  heart's  hollow — 

The  places  where  tears  are,  and  sleep; 
For  the  foam- Hakes  that  play  on  lile's  billows 

Are  rung  from  lile's  deep. 

He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness. 

From  the  glad-hearted  land  of  the  West ; 
Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere  madness; 

Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  in  mere  jest ; 
For  the  man  in  our  hearts  lingered  after, 

When  the  merriment  died  from  our  cars, 
And  those  who  were  loudest  in  laughter 

Are  silent  in  tears.  London  Punch. 


BILL  NYE  ON  MAI)  DOGS. 

I  take  occasion  at  this  time  to  ask  the  American  people 
as  one  man  what  are  we  to  do  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that 
most  insidious  and  disagreeable  disease  known  as  hydro- 
phobia? When  a  fellow-being  has  to  be  smothered,  as 
was  the  case  the  other  day  right  here  in  our  fair  land — a 
land  where  tyrant  foot  hath  never  trod  nor  bigot  forged  a 
chain— we  look  anxiously  into  each  other's  faces,  and  in- 
quire, what  shall  we  do? 

Shall  we  go  to  France,  at  a  great  expense,  and  fill  our 
systems  full  of  dog  virus,  and  then  return  to  our  glorious 
land  where  we  may  fork  over  that  virus  to  posterity,  and 
thus  mix  up  French  hydrophobia  with  the  navy-blue  blood 
of  free-born  American  citizens? 

I  wot  not. 

If  I  knew  that  would  be  my  last  wot  I  would  not 
change  it.    That  is  just  wot  it  would  be. 
But  again. 

What  shall  we  do  to  avoid  getting  impregnated  with  the 
American  dog  and  then  saturating  our  systems  with  the 
alien  dog  of  Paris? 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  if  we  do  not  want  to  play  the 
Desdemona  act  we  must  take  some  timely  precautions. 
What  must  those  precautions  be? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  average  thinking  mind  that  we 
might  squeeze  along  for  weeks  without  a  dog?  Whole 
families  have  existed  for  years  after  being  deprived  of 
dogs.  Look  at  the  wealthy  of  our  land.  They  go  on 
comfortably  through  life  and  die  at  last,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  their  heirs,  dogless. 

Then  why  can  not  the  poor  gradually  taper  off  on  dogs? 
They  ought  not  to  stop  all  of  a  sudden,  but  they  could 
leave  off  a  dog  at  a  time  until  at  last  they  overcame  the 
pernicious  habit. 

I  saw  a  man  in  St.  Paul  last  week  who  was  once  poor, 
and  so  owned  seven  variegated  dogs.  He  was  confirmed 
in  that  habit.  But  he  summoned  all  his  will-power  at 
last,  and  said  he  would  shake  off  these  dogs  and  become 
a  man.  He  did  so,  and  to-day  he  owns  a  city  lot  in  St. 
Paul,  and  seems  to  be  the  picture  of  health. 

The  trouble  about  maintaining  a  dog  is  that  he  may  go 
on  for  years  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  way,  winning  the  re- 
gard of  all  who  know  him,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
may  hydrophobe  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  may  do  so  while  we  have  company.  He 
may  also  bite  our  twins  or  the  twins  of  our  warmest 
friends.  He  may  bite  us  now  and  we  may  laugh  at  it, 
but  in  five  years  from  now,  while  we  are  delivering  a  hu- 
morous lecture,  we  may  burst  forth  into  the  audience  and 
bite  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  parquet  or  on  the  ear. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  think  of,  fellow-citizens,  and  I 
appeal  to  those  who  may  read  this,  as  a  man  who  may  not 
live  to  see  a  satisfactory  political  reform — I  appeal  to  you 
to  refrain  from  the  dog.  He  is  purely  ornamental.  We 
may  love  a  good  dog,  but  we  ought  to  love  our  children 
more.  It  would  be  a  very,  very  noble  and  expensive  dog 
that  I  would  agree  to  feed  with  my  only  son. 

I  know  that  we  gradually  become  attached  to  a  good 
dog,  but  some  day  he  may  become  attached  to  us;  and 
what  can  be  sadder  than  the  sight  of  a  leading  citizen 
drawing  a  reluctant  mad  dog  down  the  street  by  main 
strength  and  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons?  (I  mean  his  own, 
not  the  dogs  pants.  This  joke  will  appear  in  book  form 
in  April.  The  book  will  be  very  readable,  and  there  will 
be  another  joke  in  it  also,    eod  tf.) 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  dog,  pro  and  con, 
and  I  am  not  a  rabid  dog-abolitionist,  for  no  one  loves  to 
have  his  clear-cut  features  licked  by  the  warm,  wet  tongue 
of  a  'noble  dog  any  more  than  I  do;  but  rather  than  see 
hydrophobia  become  a  national  characteristic  or  a  lead- 
ing industry  here,  I  would  forego  the  dog. 

Perhaps  all  men  are  that  way,  however.  When  they 
get  a  little  lorehanded  they  forget  thev  were  once  poor 
and  owned  dogs.  If  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair.  I 
want  to  be  just,  and  I  believe  I  am.  Let  us  yield  up  our 
dogs,  and  give  the  affection  that  we  would  otherwise  be- 
stow on  them  to  some  human  being.  I  have  tried  it,  and 
it  works  well.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
world,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  pining  and  starving  for  the 
love  and  money  that  we  daily  shower  on  the  dog. 

If  the  dog  would  be  kind  enough  to  refrain  from  intro- 
ducing his  justly  celebrated  virus  into  the  person  of  those 
only  who  kiss  him  on  the  cold,  moist  nose,  it  would  be 
all  right ;  but  when  a  dog  goes  mad  he  is  very  impulsive, 
and  he  may  bestow  himself  on  an  obscure  man.  So  I  feel 
a  little  nervous  myself. — Boston  Globe. 


The  beautiful  red  plumage  of  a  South  African  species 
of  bird  has  been  chemically  examined  and  found  feg, 
due  to  copper.   When  the  birds  are  kept  from  foe 
taining  copper  they  entirely  lose  the  tint  produ' 
that  mineral. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"Tlie  San  Franolwan  "  will  Ik>  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  pari  of  this  ell)  ,  stale,  or  eounlry,  lor  $?.5U  a  year. 
Sample  sufoserlptloii,  three  months,  for  fifty  eeuls. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  February  16,  1886. 

By  the  time  the  readers  of  T7ie  San  Franciscan  begin 
their  perusal  of  this  letter  the  adage  of  a  fool  and  her 
money  will  be  in  course  of  trenchant  illustration  in  New 
York.  The  collection  of  works  of  art,  real  and  alleged, 
amassed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Morgan,  at  an  expense  of  some 
millions  of  dollars,  is  now  on  exhibition  here.  It  fills  sev- 
eral roomy  galleries,  and  is  the  most  stupefying  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  the  collecting  mania  can  go 
that  could  possibly  be  conceived.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  the 
widow  of  a  steamship  and  railway  millionaire,  and  when 
he  married  her  she  was  the  preceptress  of  a  young  ladies 
school  in  this  city.  A  woman'  of  mediocre  training  and 
abilities,  she  lived  for  years  a  life  of  narrow  means  and 
domestic  suppression,  under  the  thrall  of  a  hard  and  close- 
fisted  husband.  Her  domestic  allowances  were  of  the 
most  economical  character.  The  Morgans  lived  in  good 
style,  but  not  a  penny  was  wasted  in  thtir  housekeeping. 
Five  years  ago  Charles  Morgan  died,  and  the  touch  of  his 
dead  hand  opened  the  floodgates  through  which  a  torrent 
of  gold  poured  forth  upon  his  widow.  She  went  stark 
mad  in  her  new  freedom  and  opulence — drunk  with  the 
fumes  of  her  unwonted  fortune.  She  was  suffering  from 
a  disease  incidental  to  her  sex,  which  rendered  her  at  all 
times  far  from  sane  and  at  certain  periods  absolutely  de- 
mented. Though  always  able  to  take  care  of  herself  in 
ordinary  matters,  she  was  never  competent  to  the  judicious 
control  of  a  fortune.  She  was  a  commonplace  woman  in 
appearance,  with  a  stupid  and  unintellectual  head,  vulgar 
in  all  its  physiognomical  traits,  and  eyes  glazed  with  the 
vague  vail  of  confirmed  erraticism.  The  huge  fortune 
chance  had  put  into  her  possession  was  criminally  misbe- 
stowed.  But,  bad  as  such  a  freak  of  fortune  was,  it  was 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  human  wrong  of  which  she  was 
made  the  victim.  There  fell  foul  of  her,  as  bandits  beset 
a  traveler  by  the  roadside,  a  pack  of  commercial  wolves, 
every  one  of  whom  should  be  expiating  his  robberies  in 
jail.  They  sold  her  jewels,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  objects 
of  art  and  virtu,  at  prices  which  were  shamelessly  criminal 
in  their  excess.  They  bled  her  of  her  husband's  gold  with 
the  adroitness  and  mercilessness  of  so  many  butchers 
operating  on  a  prize  sow.  They  took  deliberate  advantage 
of  her  periodical  dementia  to  fleece  and  play  her,  and 
loaded  her  with  their  wares  at  a  rate  that  should  have 
provoked  the  interference  of  the  police.  At  the  very 
time  a  vulgar  confidence-man  was  being  sent  to  jail  for 
beguiling  a  credulous  countryman  of  a  few  dollars,  one 
respectable  business  firm  was  defrauding  this  insane 
woman  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  invoice 
of  rubbish  from  the  Orient,  that  will  not  bring  half  that 
sum  and  that  will  then  be  overpriced.  She  got  it  on  all 
sides.  Her  jewels,  sold  to  her  by  the  leading  house  of 
the  continent,  can  scarcely  find  buyers  at  a  third  of  what 
she  paid  for  them  ;  her  orchids,  bought  from  the  best  re- 
puted florists,  sold  for  twenty  percent  of  their  cost.  And 
now  her  pictures  and  the  rest  are  up  for  butchery.  As  if 
the  original  swindle  was  not  flagrant  enough,  this  sale  is 
loaded  with  pictures  and  the  rest  which  she  never  owned, 
and  which  the  vampires  who  fed  upon  her  while  she  was 
alive  now  propose  to  use  her  name  to  rob  the  public 
with,  in  a  grand  posthumous  coup  d'etat  of  fraud.  The 
local  press  has  been,  almost  without  exception,  muzzled 
with  liberal  advertising ;  a  costly  catalogue  has  been  got 
up,  filled  with  etchings  and  prints,  to  give  the  affair  eclat; 
the  papers  are  peppered  with  puffs  bought  directly  or  by 
bribery;  and  the  whole  splendid  campaign  of  plunder  is 
being  engineered  to  a  gorgeous  concluding  explosion  of 
fireworks  that  would  be  possible  only  in  a  community  like 
ours,  bloated  with  wealth  and  ignorant  of  all  the  true 
elements  of  art. 

There  are  many  fine  works  in  this  collection,  to  be  sure. 
Considering  the  prices  paid  for  them  to  be  more  than 
double  their  market  value  at  the  highest  current  figure, 
this  is  no  wonder;  any  one  could  make  a  valuable  collec- 
tion at  that  rate :  but  in  all  the  lot  there  is  not  a  single 
masterpiece,  and  very  few  of  the  pictures  do  the  highest 
credit  to  their  creators.  "Money,  money,  money!"  is 
shrieked  at  you  on  all  sides,  and  the  echo  that  arises  in 
your  mind,  if  you  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  is 
"robbery,  robbery,  robbery!"  An  ignorant  woman  cast- 
ing her  wealth  a>vay,  and  unscrupulous  men  grabbing  it 
from  her  poor,  foolish  and  feeble  hand,  form  the  tableau 
to  which  this  tremendous  gathering  of  the  baubles  of  vul- 
gar and  incongruous  extravagance  provide  the  back- 
ground. The  whole  story  of  the  Morgan  collection  is  an 
epic  of  commercial  dishonesty  and  shame. 

The  picture  and  bric-a-brac  dealers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
voracious  wolves  of  trade,  were  not  the  only  ones  that 
j)reyed,upon  the  poor  mad  wife  of  the  miser  millionaire, 
j»r.    The  church  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  Di- 
Vter  her  husband's  death  the  miserable  woman  fell 
,tae  domination  of  a  clergyman,  one  Conkling  by 
,    na-K00  proceeded  to  disembowel  her  financially,  with 
-uo3P'~'ePidity  and  dexterity  of  an  expert.    He  secured 
9^  ier  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  in  one 
she'o.  nd  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  in 
y  and  comparatively  small  sums.    When  he  had 


got  it  all  he  hurried  off  to  Europe  with  his  family,  and 
never  saw  her  again.  Like  the  merchants  she  dealt  with, 
he  made  his  richest  hauls  during  her  periods  of  insanity. 
When  these  had  passed,  and  she  became  aware  of  her 
foolishness,  she  is  said  to  have  suffered  indescribable 
pangs  of  rage  and  remorse;  but  her  will  was  so  feeble  that 
she  fumed  her  fury  away  in  her  own  house  and  fell  into 
the  trap  again  and  again,  until  death,  more  merciful  than 
man,  reached  out  its  hand,  not  to  rob  her  but  to  bring  her 
rest.  Personally  she  appears  to  have  been  a  kindly  and 
estimable  woman.  She  treated  her  dependents  lib- 
erally and  justly,  and  had  an  open  hand  for  all  appeals  for 
chanty.  She  was  simply  cursed  with  a  madness  of  gold- 
loaded  with  a  burden  of  wealth  she  could  neither  appreci- 
ate nor  rationally  enjoy.  She  squandered  it  for  love  of 
squandering.  Her  pet  employment  was  signing  checks, 
and  her  accommodating  tradesmen  gratified  her  whim. 
It  was  well  for  her  that  she  died  when  she  did.  Five 
years  more  would  have  found  her  penniless,  and  buried, 
like  some  mummy  of  some  ancient  potentate,  under  a 
mass  of  useless  splendor  whose  acquisition  had  been  one 
of  the  crimes  of  the  century.  One  of  the  firms  which 
helped  her  to  acquire  it,  I  believe,  advertises  the  present 
sale  as  "the  art  event"  of  the  century.  The  statement,  to 
my  mind,  is  not  quite  explicit  enough.  Art  is  not  exactly 
the  term  required  for  its  proper  qualification. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  dramatic  weekly  of  this  city 
regaled  its  readers  with  the  most  pungent  and  satirical 
notes  in  regard  to  the  "Poet  of  the  Saharas,"as  it  dubbed 
him.  It  so  baited  the  poor  frontier  bard  from  week  to 
week  that  it  rendered  life  a  mockery  and  a  bane  for  him. 
Its  stabs  had  the  fine  keenness  of  a  tempered  blade,  and 
every  one  of  them  told.  The  man  credited  with  the  cre- 
ation of  them  was  a  local  Bohemian  whose  erratic  habits 
only  had  prevented  his  reaping  a  triumphant  harvest 
from  a  brilliancy  of  intellect  that  was  really  astounding. 
Attached  to  the  same  paper  was  an  artist  who  possessed 
a  somewhat  shadowy  resemblance  to  this  vagabond  sa.ir- 
ist;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  look  any  thing  like  him  at 
all,  but  he  was,  like  him,  an  Englishman  of  a  plump 
habit,  and  wore  a  little,  quizzical  mustache.  One  even- 
ing while  the  satires  were  the  laugh  of  the  town  the  artist 
and  a  friend  were  crossing  Union  square,  when,  to  use 
his  own  description,  "a  man  with  very  blue  eyes  and  very 
tawny  hair,"  who  was  coming  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, flew  at  him  and  fetched  him  a  terrific  blow  over  the 
shoulder,  with  his  stick. 

"You'll  write  about  me  in  your  filthy  paper,  will 
you  !"  he  shrieked.    "I'll  show  you." 

Mr.  Miller  was  promptly  disarmed,  and  after  the  iden- 
tity of  his  victim  was  duly  sworn  to  and  proven,  he  pro- 
vided the  usual  tonic  for  the  bruise  he  had  inflicted.  The 
real  author  of  the  lampoons  their  subject  never  met. 

Russell  Sage  is  generally  regarded  as  the  safest  rich 
man  on  'Change.  He  has  accumulated  an  enormous 
fortune,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  United  States  bonds,  or 
other  investments  which  are  perfectly  secure  from  the 
storms  of  the  street.  He  speculates  within  safe  limits, 
and  whenever  he  makes  an  important  winning  puts  it 
snugly  away.  Exactly  how  much  he  is  worth  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say.  All  Wall-street  fortunes  are 
largely  exaggerated,  and  though  his  has  been  theorized  at 
forty  million  dollars,  it  is  not,  probably,  more  than  a 
quarter  as  great.  What  will  become  of  his  money  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  speculation.  He  is  a  childless 
man.  His  only  near  relative,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
brother,  who  lives  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  Troy. 
His  wife  has  a  number  of  relatives,  however.  In  spite  of 
the  legendary  traits  of  meanness  ascribed  to  him,  Mr. 
Sage  lives  OK  handsome  style  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  drives 
good  \f\,  aty  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  He  is  a  close 
trader*  a  ">the  harsh  school  of  business  through  which 
he  fof  ,-.t  his  iron  way  to  fortune  has  made  him  a  grasp- 
ing man  simply  because  it  has  taught  him  to  set  an  exag- 
gerated value  upon  money.  He  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  at  the  start.  Parsimony  is  a  habit  with  him,  which, 
now  that  he  is  beyond  the  necessity  of  practicing  it,  has 
become  a  vice.  I  fancy  the  panic  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
which  cost  him  a  considerable  temporary  loss — from 
which  he  has,  however,  completely  recovered,— taught 
him-  1  lesson  worth  his  learning.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
since  then  treated  himself  to  a  regular  summer  holiday, 
doing  little  if  any  business  while  he  was  away.  A  part  of 
one  summer  he  spent  at  Quogue.on  eastern  Long  Island, 
and  he  liked  it  so  well  that  he  has  bought  some  land 
there  to  put  up  a  summer  house  on.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  judge  Mr.  Sage's  age  by  his  appearance.  He  is 
well  frosted,  but  has  a  sound  nuttiness  of  color  and  com- 
pactness of  physique  which  apparently  defy  the  touch  of 
time.  He  looks  a  man  of  sixty  or  so,  and  is  probably 
ten  years  older.  But  he  does  not  give  his  years  away  any 
more  than  his  money. 

I  see  it  announced  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  widow 
of  George  L.  Lorillard  is  going  to  keep  up  his  turf  en- 
tries for  the  coming  season,  and  that  she  will  return  from 
Europe  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  can  after  her  hus- 
band's recent  demise.  Mrs.  Lorillard  is  not  a  gleam- 
ingly  popular  woman  in  local  society;  she  is  beautiful 
and  rich,  but  not  a  special  pet  for  all  that.  Before  she 
married  Mr.  Lorillard  she  was  another  man's  wife.  That 
man  was  a  humble  friend  of  the  rich  sportsman.  The 
latter  found  a  place  for  him,  in  one  of  his  own  turf  vent- 


ures, that  kept  him  away  from  home  most  of  the  time, 
and  during  his  absence  his  wife  got  a  divorce  and  mar- 
ried the  man  of  money.  His  family  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  treated  his  wife  civilly.  His  ex-friend  was 
polite  to  the  woman  he  had  robbed  him  of,  when  he  met 
her ;  and  it  was,  altogether,  as  neat  a  little  scandal  as  we 
have  ever  had  here,  and  one  that  was  as  neatly  set  aside 
and  forgotten  as  could  be.  But  Mrs.  Lorillard  never 
climbed  into  the  lap  of  society.  The  most  exalted  place 
she  has  been  able  to  reach  was  on  the  grand  stand  when 
her  husband's  horses  were  helping  people  to  win  and  lose 
money. 

The  rage  that  possesses  the  average'.American  woman 
to  marry  a  title  is  again  illustrated  in  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Grant  to  Earl  Cairns,  better  known  in  the  society 
of  the  stage  doors  and  the  music  halls  of  London  as  Lord 
Gumboil.  My  Lord  is,  however,  now  a  peerof  the  realm 
and  a  hereditary  ruler  of  the  great  English  people,  and  has 
found  an  American  girl  ready  to  marry  him,  in  all  his 
pristine  ugliness  and  silliness,  for  the  prize  of  his  name. 
Miss  Grant  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  and  highly 
cultured  New  York  society  woman,  Mrs.  Beach  Grant, 
and  has  connections  in  the  selectest  metropolitan  circles. 
She  is  not  likely  to  be  happier  in  her  domestic  life  than  is 
Miss  Jerome,  whose  infelicities  with  her  stable-bred  spouse, 
who  w  ill  one  day  be  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  if  hisobvious 
physical  decay  does  not  prevent  it,  are  notorious.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  met  two  more  objectionable 
representatives  of  the  British  aristocracy  than  Lords 
Mandeville  and  Garmoyle.  The  former  bears,  in  flaming 
stains,  the  badge  of  a  life  of  fierce  and  brutal  debauchery, 
and  the  latter  totters  in  premature  old  age,  brought  upon 
him  by  his  precocious  vices.  But  the  rotten  fruit  is 
gilded,  and  the  poor  silly  girls  whom  our  empty-skulled 
society  makes  belles  of  bite  eagerly  at  it,  and  find  the  bit- 
ter core  only  when  it  is  too  late.      Alfred  Trumble. 


PIRATES  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 


When  Harper  &  Brothers  published  the  Gilbert  libret- 
tos, a  short  time  since,  they  sent  him  fifty  dollars,  not  as 
his  due  under  any  copyright  law,  but  in  accordance 
w  ith  a  custom  of  certain  American  publishers.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert sent  the  money  to  a  charity,  and  wrote  as  follows  in 
acknowledgment:  "You  have  been  good  enough  to 
forward  me  a  donation  of  ten  pounds,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  I  have  been  pillaged  right  and 
left  by  such  of  your  countrymen  as  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing and  theatrical  ventures."  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  barris- 
ter, and  consequently  knows  that  an  author  can  not  be 
pillaged  by  Americans  unless  his  rights  of  authorship  in 
this  country  are  infringed  upon;  but  he  has  no  rights  of 
authorship  here.  Therefore  he  has  not  been  pillaged. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Lotos 
Club  dinner,  given  in  the  honor  of  him  and  his  musical 
associates,  distinctly  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  belittle 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  American  theater 
managers ;  and  he  stated  as  an  instance  of  American  lib- 
erality that  he  had  received  in  one  year  over  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  Pinafore  from  American  managers,  on 
whom  he  had  no  legal  claim  whatever. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  insult  leads  American  publishers  to  talk 
with  freedom  of  the  international  courtesies  of  the  trade. 
The  Boston  Transcript  quotes  B.  H.  Ticknor  as  saying 
that  "American  publishers  treat  British  authors  better 
than  British  publishers  treat  American  authors."  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  w  as  never  paid  a  penny  for  Ben  Hur,  of 
which  a  large  edition,  with  a  fraudulent  preface,  was  put 
on  the  English  market.  The  elder  Ticknor  had  a  fixed 
arrangement  with  Tennyson,  and  paid  him  a  regular  roy- 
alty until  the  competition  of  other  editions  rendered  it 
impossible.  Mr.  Niles,  of  Roberts  Brothers,  says  that 
the  Harpers  pay  fifty  dollars  to  the  author  for  each  of  the 
Franklin  Square  library,  and  that  this  sum  is  all  the  aver- 
age novel  is  worth.  Pirated  editions  are  resorted  to  with 
even  greater  freedom  in  Great  Britain  than  here — or  this 
has  at  least  been  the  case  until  recently.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  with  this  country,  however,  for  this  license, 
since  by  a  reciprocal  copyright  law,  meeting  Great  Britain 
half  way,  we  might  protect  the  authors  of  each  country  in 
the  other. — Springfield  Republican. 


What  a  marvelous  difference  there  is  in  women  and 
their  ways  !  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  in  this  respect 
than  their  several  ways  of  sitting  down.  At  a  dance,  a 
young  lady,  after  a  turn  in  a  rapid  waltz  or  polka,  natur- 
ally likes  to  sit  down ;  mark  the  difference.  Some  girls 
sit  down  well  and  make  their  dresses  fall  in  graceful  folds 
around  their  feet.  The  majority,  however,  do  not  sit 
down;  they  "flop"  into  a  chair  with  considerably  more 
haste  than  elegance.  They  forget  that  their  dressmaker 
has  not  made  allow  ance  for  such  acrobatics,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  display  of  ankle  is  such  that,  if  seen  in  a  glass, 
it  would  electrify  the  fair  owner.  If  the  girl  has  pretty 
feet,  her  neighbor  opposite  puts  it  down  to  vanity.  If  her 
pedal  extremities  incline  to  what  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
belles  of  Chicago,  pity  takes  the  place  of  envy,  while  the 
male  spectators  are  liable  to  make  remarks  as  to  the  cur- 
rent market  price  of  spun-silk  and  open-work.  Ladies 
who  like  to  sit  down  in  a  hurry  should  practice  in  front  of 
a  cheval-glass  before  performing  in  public. — Town  Topics. 

A  novel  gas-light,  devised  by  Dr.  Auer,  has  been  in 
operation  in  a  chemical  laboratory  in  Vienna.  A  cotton 
wick,  saturated  with  an  incombustible  metal  solution,  is 
introduced  into  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen  lamp, 
the  result  being  a  light  similar  to  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric-light. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  is  credited  with  having  said,  "If  Lon- 
don did  not  have  its  four  hundred  city  missionaries,  it 
would  require  forty  thousand  more  police." 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


[Note— This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  specimens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  betwe>  n  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  al  me  are  excepte  1,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


"The  best  way  to  learn  the  habits  of  birds  is  in  making 
a  collection  of  their  eggs,"  said  an  old  taxidermist  in  a 
down-town  street  as  he  wound  a  ball  ot  tow  around  a 
small  but  stiff  wire,  and  then  inserted  the  same  into  the 
skin  of  a  meadow-lark  that  lay  before  him  on  the  table. 
The  shop  was  filled  with  mounted  birds,  in  every  position. 
Big  cranes  stood  up  in  corners  and  peered  with  lifelike 
naturalness  out  at  the  cases  in  which  flocks  of  smaller 
birds  hovered  in  and  about  artificial  trees.  These  little 
groups  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  birds  well  chosen. 
A  hawk  and  a  kingbird,  sworn  enemies,  did  not  rest  to- 
gether on  the  same  bough,  nor  was  a  water  bird  holding 
a  tete-a-tete  with  a  land  bird. 

The  taxidermist  had  already  filled  the  head  of  the 
meadow-lark  with  the  tow,  and  was  now  ready  to  run 
wires  through  the  thin,  delicate,  but  rather  long,  legs  of 
the  bird,  and  thence  into  the  block  upon  which  it  was  to 
be  mounted;  for  the  lark  is  a  ground  bird,  and  only  uses 
the  topmost  perch  of  a  tree  when  he  wishes  to  sing.  At 
such  times,  mounted  in  this  position,  he  will  swell  his 
little  throat  until  you  would  think  it  would  burst  as  he 
pours  out  the  few  but  sweet  notes  that  make  his  little 
song.  "Some  will  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "that 
shooting  birds  to  make  bird  skins  of  them  is  a  better  way, 
but  I  believe  in  egg  collecting,  for  then  you  do  not  kill 
the  bird,  but  simply  watch  its  habits  and  learn  a  little  of 
bird  life.  Then,  in  making  a  collection  of  bird  skins  you 
can  not  mount  them  all,  and  must  pack  them  away  in 
boxes,  where  they  are  of  no  use  to  your  friends.  Now,  take 
this  meadow-lark  for  an  instance.  How  many  times  you 
have  seen  one  of  this  bird's  brothers — for  it  is  a  male,  the 
brighter  plumage  shows  that — as  he  walks  rapidly  through 
the  lately  mown  meadow,  or  perhaps  resting  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hay-cocks,  yet  how  few  have  ever  discovered 
the  nest  tunneled  under  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the  old  field ! 
The  little  hollow  is  lined  with  soft  grasses,  and  a  cozier 
little  home  can  not  be  found,  for  the  old  bird  is  there  to 
protect  the  eggs  from  the  meadow-mole  that  runs  over 
the  field,  and  other  enemies.  Now,  mind  you,  I  do  not 
advocate  wholesale  robbery  of  nests,  as  the  small  boys  do, 
who— fired  with  zeal  to  make  a  collection,  not  from  love 
of  observing  birds  and  studying  bird  nature,  but  because 
the  eggs  are  pretty  and  some  other  boy  has  a  collection — 
rob  every  robin's  nest  within  reach.  They  all  ought  to 
be  whipped  for  every  egg  they  steal.  But  for  a  true-lover 
of  natural  history  there  is  no  more  pleasing  occupation. 
The  danger  of  depopulation  of  the  rarer  birds  is  not  great, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  their  nests  are  very  hard  to  find, 
and  the  true  bird-lover  will  not  take  the  eggs  of  the  same 
species  but  once.  Besides,  most  birds  will  immediately 
lay  another  set  of  eggs  if  robbed." 

The  old  taxidermist  had  been  a  collector  himself,  and 
knew  its  charm.  Indeed,  in  his  own  window  were  several 
nests  full  of  eggs,  presided  over  by  their  dead  owners  as  a 
mounted  guard. 

"Are  there  many  collectors  of  birds'  eggs?"  asked  the 
young  man  as  he  watched  the  old  man  dress  down  the 
feathers  of  the  meadow-lark  he  had  brought  in. 

"Oh  yes,  there  are  a  good  many  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  and  many  have  pretty  collections,  too. 
Quite  a  traffic  is  carried  on  in  birds'  eggs,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  mostly  young  fellows  who  do  not  care  so 
much  for  the  knowledge  of  bird  life  as  for  the  eggs  them- 
selves. The  eggs  have  a  market  value.  Of  course,  the 
rarer  the  bird,  or  the  greater  the  difficulty  ot  finding  the 
nest,  the  more  valuable  the  egg.  This  meadow-lark's 
eggs  are  worth  thirty  cents  apiece.  It  is  a  common  bird, 
and  the  experienced  collector  will  find  a  nest  without 
much  difficulty,  though  the  beginner  will  travel  through 
a  meadow  for  a  week  without  coming  across  it.  That 
owl's  egg  in  my  window  is  valued  at  two  dollars  and 
a  half.  A  great  many  kinds  are  worth  from  forty 
fifty  cents,  and  some  of  the 
are  retailed  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  or 
more.  If  I  owned  a  great  auk's  egg,  a  species  now 
extinct— though  it  is  not  so  long  ago  the  bird  could  be 
found  in  the  northerly  regions,— a  fabulous  price  it  would 
bring.  Then,  too,  a  good  deal  of  exchanging  is  done, 
especially  among  the  young  fellows.  The  young  natural- 
ist in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  will  be  very  glad  to  send  on 
to  you  some  of  the  birds'  eggs  to  be  found  in  that  section 
for  eggs  you  can  get  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  without 
much  trouble— crows'  eggs,  for  example.  A  price-list  of 
a  reputable  dealer  in  birds'  eggs  will  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  exchange." 

"It  is  astonishing,"  continued  the  taxidermist,  "how 
soon  one  gets  the  knack  of  finding  out  the  hidden  nests 
of  birds,  and  how  quickly  one  notes  by  the  bird's  move- 


cents  to  one  dollar  and 
rarer  eggs  are  retailed 


ments  that  a  nest  is  near.  Sometimes  a  rare  species  will 
come  and  nest  in  your  own  yard,  and  sometimes  some 
not  so  rare.  For  instance,  one  day  I  left  the  door  of  a 
closet  open  in  which  my  collection  was  kept,  and  a  hen 
walked  in  and  quietly  dropped  an  egg  on  the  cotton  that 
was  stored  away  to  be  used  in  the  collection-box." 
"How  are  the  eggs  preserved?" 

"In  the  simplest  manner.  A  small  hole  is  drilled  in 
the  side  of  the  egg  and  the  contents  removed  by  means 
of  a  blow-pipe.  Then  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  washed 
out  with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  through  the  drilled 
hole  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  That  is  all  that  is 
necessary;  the  shell  will  keep  all  right,  and  the  spots  sel- 
dom fade.  The  date  of  collection  and  a  number  to  show 
the  species  is  then  written  on  the  side  in  which  the  hole 
is  drilled.  Then  the  egg  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  a  layer 
of  cotton  or  sawdust  in  the  box  or  cabinet  where  the  col- 
lection is  to  be  kept." 

"Don't  you  sometimes  get  cheated  in  buying  or  ex- 
changing eggs  at  a  distance?" 

"Yes,  quite  often;  but  you  must  look  out  for  that.  I 
once  got  a  letter  from  a  collector  in  Michigan  stating  that 
he  had  a  set  of  velvet-ducks'  eggs.  Now,  the  velvet- 
duck  is  an  exceedingly  rare  species  of  the  wild-duck  fam- 
ily. They  nest  in  Labrador  and  the  British  America  re- 
gions, and  few  of  their  nests  are  found.  In  dimensions 
they  are  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  1  sent  for  some, 
and  on  receiving  them  found  that  they  were  altogether 
too  much  like  hens'  eggs.  On  breaking  one  open  I  found 
a  bit  of  the  yolk  which  was  yet  soft,  showing  that  the  eggs 
had  been  blown  only  a  few  days  before.  As  this  was  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  it  was  evident  that  they  came  from 
the  warm  barn-yard.  Sometimes  the  eggs  of  different 
species  are  alike  in  size  and  color,  and,  of  course,  then 
deception  will  be  practiced  sometimes,  and  spurious  eggs 
get  in  a  fine  collection.  Perhaps,  though,  if  one  thinks 
that  his  egg  is  authentic,  he  enjoys  it  just  as  much." 


MIXED  GOODS. 


Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  lately  had  submitted  to  him  spongy 
ice  from  the  vicinity  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  which 
contained  great  quantities  of  living  worms,  some  an  inch 
in  length.  They  proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  lumbicus, 
to  which  the  common  earth-worm  belongs.  No  living  or- 
ganisms have  ever  been  found  within  clear,  dense  ice, 
such  as  is  usually  served  for  drinking  purposes. 


According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists 
of  Moscow,  the  hitherto  unaccountable  destruction  of 
pine  forests  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  species  of  mush- 
room, which  takes  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  wood 
and  afterward  penetrates  and  destroys  the  trees.  Maps 
are  given  in  which  the  path  of  the  destroying  fungus  is 
traced  through  the  pine  woods  of  Russia. 


The  finest  lines  separable  under  the  microscope,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crisp,  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  So- 
ciety, may  be  taken  as  146,543  lines  to  the  inch,  with 
white  light,  but  the  use  of  monochromatic  light  gives  in- 
crease to  158,845  lines  to  the  inch,  and  193,038  may  be 
photographically  recorded. 


D.  G.  Doane  gives  a  beautiful,  simple  experiment 
which  may  interest  the  amateur  with  the  microscope. 
Upon  a  slip  of  glass  put  a  drop  of  liquid  auric  chloride  o'. 
argentic  nitrate,  with  half  a  grain  of  metallic  zinc  in  the 
auric  chloride,  and  copper  in  the  silver.  A  growth  of  ex- 
quisite gold  and  silver  ferns  will  form  beneath  the  eye. 


SIGNALING  AT  SEA- 


The  vocabulary  section  of  the  code  is  frequently  used 
for  messages  which  do  not  strictly  refer  to  matters  mari- 
time. The  valedictory  "farewell"  or  the  cheerful  "wel- 
come" may  be  transmitted  with  quite  as  much  ease  as  the 
purely  nautical  "square  your  main-yard."  Even  in  de- 
partments of  human  activity,  so  far  removed  as  art  or 
politics,  the  signal  code  may  find  some  application. 
During  the  summer  cruise  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1869,  and  while  the  ships  were  steam- 
ing through  the  straits  of  Messina,  a  steamer  flying  the 
Turkish  flag  was  sighted  steering  toward  the  harbor.  The 
code  "pennant"  hoisted  under  her  ensign  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  communicate;  and  on  the  signal  being  answered 
from  the  flag-ship  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  Turk- 
ish vessel  made  the  following  communication:  1? 
N.H.— Irish ; C.P.B.R.— church ;  C.S.L.P.— dislocat 
D.J.K.P. — her  majesty's  government;  D.M.G.T. — s 
plus.    This,  being  rendered  into  the  vernacular,  was 


Von  Biilow  seems  to  have  fallen  foul  of  the  musicians 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  come  out  of  the  scrape, 
usual,  with  an  epigram.  They  were  rehearsing  a  "J< 
Aragonaise,"  arranged  by  Glinka,  when  the  doctor, 
turning  round  to  the  clarionetist,  exclaimed,  "That  is 
wrong.  Play  F  natural,  not  F  sharp."  The  performer 
declared  he  had  always  played  it  F  sharp,  as  Glinka  had 
written  it,  and  the  doctor  made  a  sharp  reply.  But  the 
St.  Petersburg  musicians  believe  Glinka  to  be  infallible, 
and  prefer  even  Glinka's  errors  to  Von  Billow's  correc- 
tions. The  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  signed  a  pro- 
test and  presented  it  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
\vho  sent,  by  an  aid-de-camp,  a  note  to  the  doctor,  beg- 
ging him  not  to  alter  the  note.  So  my  excellent  friend, 
as  he  raised  his  baton  to  conduct  the  performance,  called 
to  the  clarionetist,  "By  order!  You  will  play  F  sharp." 
— London  Figaro. 

The  recent  production  of  the  play  of  Faust  at  the 
Lyceum  theater,  London,  called  to  its  assistance,  beside 
the  charming  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry,  the 
scenic  possibilities  of  electricity,  in  a  manner  never  be- 
fore attempted.  In  the  duel  scene  between  "Faust"  and 
"Valentine,"  "Mephistopheles"  takes  a  sinister  part ;  and 
each  time  that  he  crosses  his  sword  with  that  of  "Valen- 
tine" there  is  a  flash  of  fire,  a  continuous  blaze  of  elec- 
tricity. The  combatants  have  a  metal  plate  under  foot, 
connected  with  a  battery,  and  both  "Valentine"  and 
Mephistopheles"  have  metal  soles  to  their  shoes,  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  their  sword  blades.  As  their 
swords  touch  an  electric  circuit  is  completed.  The  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  electricity  is  caused  by  the  edge  of 
the  weapons  having  teeth  like  a  saw,  each  of  whi:h  gives 
off  its  spark.  "Faust"  is  not  a  "conductor,"  and  conse- 
quently his  sword  is  harmless. 

Scientific  men  have  been  perplexed  for  many  years  over 
the  phenomenon  of  a  certain  well  at  Yakutsk,  Siberia.  A 
Russian  merchant  in  1828  began  to  dig  the  well,  but  he 
gave  up  the  task  three  years  later,  when  he  had  dug  down 
thirty  feet  and  was  still  in  solidlv  frozen  soil.  Then  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  dug  away  at  the  well  for 
months,  but  stopped  when  it  had  reached  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet,  when  the  ground  was  still 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.  In  1844  the  Academy  had  the 
temperature  of  the  excavation  carefully  taken  at  varioj js 
depths,  and  from  the  data  it  was  estimated  that  thegrorund 
was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  six  hundred  and  twelve.''  feet. 
Although  the  pole  of  the  greatest  cold  is  in  the  pifovince 
of  Yakutsk,  not  even  the  terrible  severity  of  the  Siberian 
winters  could  freeze  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six-hundred 
feet.  .  j 

The  Germans,  who  have  always  bee.Vi  celebrated  for 
heavy  eating,  furnish  us  with  some  curious  culinary  items. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  goose  was  the^  grand  dish  among 
them,  but  they  also  ate  crows,  .'Storks,  cranes,  herons, 
swans  and  bitterns— these  last-viamed  dishes  being  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  of  honor  around  the  goose.  The  geier 
or  European  vulture,  the  dogfish,  the  dolphin,  and  even 
the  whale,  were  eaten,  w-Wle  a  roast  guinea-pig  was  con- 
sidered a  very  great  dejucacy.  All  their  foods  were  highly 
spiced,  and  sauces  w^re  endless  in  their  variety,  three  or 
four  kinds  being  se/.ved  with  each  dish.  In  these  sauces, 
pepper,  mace,  ci>inamon,  cloves,  ginger,  garlic,  saffron, 
and  pimento  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  the  more 
decided  the  flavor  the  better  the  cook. 

A  Nevy/'York  gentleman  once  visited  the  Catskills, 
and  engaged  a  mountaineer  to  pilot  him  about  the  less 
frequ-ented  paths  and  by-ways.  The  visitor  was  of  anim- 
ag.native  and  poetic  frame  of  mind,  and  entered  upon 
each  fresh  scene  with  loudly  expressed  delight.  His 
guide  bore  his  zeal,  his  exclamations  and  quotations,  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  then  cynically  remarked :  "I  say, 
mister,  you  come  from  New  York,  don't  you?"  "Yes, 
my  friend,  certainly."  "Wa'al,  then,  what  would  say, 
s'posin'  I  went  down  there  an'  was  to  go  gawkin'  round  as 
you  do  here?" 

It  speaks  rather  unfavorably  for  the  credit  of  European 
morality  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  West  African  coast  agree 
in  representing  Satan  under  the  form  of  a  white  man,  a 
fact  turned  to  formidable  account  in  the  epigram  written 
on  poor  Sir  George  Grey  when  governor-general  of 
Cape  Colony : 

About  the  devil's  color  there's  a  tight, 

The  white  men  say  he's  black,  the  black  men  white; 

But  this  dispute  is  at  an  end  to-day, 

For  now  we  re  all  agreed  the  devil's  Grey. 

Here  is  a  curious  fact  relative  to  the  father  of  Victor 
Hugo,  says  a  Paris  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
General  Hugo's  library  was  sold  after  his  death,  and  the 
catalogue  thereof  is  still  extant.  It  proved  that  the  gen- 
cr  "L  when  he  died,  did  not  possess  a  single  copy  of  the 
sietor  seven  works  published  up  to  that  time  by  his  illus- 
musson.  and  of  which  the  latest  one,  Cromwell,  was 


s  son, 

tt«m,  aricated  to  himself. 

[""^''lAearly  times  turfs  or  clods  were  placed  on  the  upper 
to  nis  a^  Qr  the  glinting  s\^es  0f  the  r0UKh  roofs,  to  keep  out 
derstood  to  mean  that  the  Irish  church  disestablishmt  .  en  ,".s,\\in  al  t>  .Y  junction.  Out  of  these  lumps  of  earth 
act  had  been  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  capta  l;]!1,s  'blowers  and  weeds  grew  freely.  Accustomed 
of  the  steamer,  who  was  an  Englishman  in  all  probabtfeque  ^ -Jl6>al  outlines  thus  made,  our  more  recent  ances- 
ity,  was  laudably  anxious  to  communicate  a  piece  of  in-^  .  -.HiTanded  down  their  remembrance  of  these  wind 
formation  which  could  not  fail  to  be  lull  of  interest  to  the  \-H?ne  seedlings  in  the  conventional  foliage  of  the  orna 
people  of  the  English  squadron.  His  use  of  the  verb  mental  ridge  so  often  seen 
"dislocated"  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  absence  of  the 
word  "disestablished"  from  the  code;  and  a  similar  rea- 
son necessitated  the  substitution  of  "surplus"  for  "ma- 
jority." Having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  that  the  courteous  captain's  ar- 
rangement, if  not  strictly  syntactical,  was  certainly  ap- 
posite.— Chambers's  Journal. 


A  morose  Vermont  paper  thinks  that  "  Plymouth 
Rock  must  be  the  blarney  stone  of  New  England,  if  we 
judge  by  the  number  of  enthusiastic  orators  tnat  on  this 
occasion  praise  the  Pilgrim  fathers." 


Will  iam  H.  Vanderbilt's  wealth  is  rated  at  $305,000,- 
oto,  by  a  New  York  man,  whose  name  is  not  given  but 
win.  is  vouched  for  by  the  Graphic  as  one  "whose  op- 
porturities  for  acquiring  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  are  unquestionable."  This  man  says  that  a 
careful  covnt  of  the  securities  in  the  Vanderbilt  safe  in 
the  vault  01  ♦he  Lincoln  National  Bank  reveals  that 
amount. 

Up  in  Canad.,  remarks  the  St.  Albans  Messenger,  they 
say  cockney  En.lishmen  just  over  are  the  only  ones  who 
call  it  "tobogga  ing."  The  natives  call  it  "sliding,"  and 
the  toboggan  is  ailed  a  iraineau. 
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COSMO  POUT'S  DAUGHTERS. 


BY  BLANCHE  WILLIS  HOWARD. 


Cosmo  Polit  was  a  man  without  a  country,  because  a  man  of  too  many  countries.  Had  he  been  consulted,  he 
would  doubtless  have  chosen  a  less  polyglot  lineage  than  one  which  in  four  generations  represented  fourteen  nation- 
alities, as  follows : 
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father. 


Swedish 
mother. 


Spanish 
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Greek 
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father. 
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Portuguese 
father. 
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Cosmo  Polit. 


No  man  escapes  from  his  ancestors.  Whether  one 
feels  intimate  with  them,  finds  them  congenial,  solicits 
their  companionship,  or  not,  they  persistently  haunt  one's 
path.  Cosmo  Polit's  ancestors  exerted  a  most  peculiar 
influence  upon  his  destiny.  As  his  race,  or  rather  his 
races,  were  healthy  and  long-lived,  this  authentic  list  of 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  in  all  their  pleasing  vari- 
ety, indicates  the  magnitude  of  his  family  circle.  Re- 
motely connected  with  him  were  Hindoos,  Persians, 
Chinamen,  Bedouins.  Famous  men  of  all  times  enriched 
his  pedigree.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  the  entire  race 
will  be  called  Polit,  in  this  narrative,  although  its  migra- 
tory habits  and  other  circumstances  created  in  numberless 
instances  modifications  of  the  name. 

Loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  birth — more  accurately,  to 
the  lands  of  their  birth— characterized  the  Polits.  Every 
Polit  claimed  as  his  own  the  country  which  had  had  the 
honor  of  producing  him.  Cosmo's  grandfather,  born  in 
London,  scorned  his  parents'  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ador- 
ing England.  It  could  do  no  wrong;  other  countries,  no 
gSghti  Abstract  qualities— truth,  honor,  etc. — he  called 
English  truth,  English  honor,  making  the  words  insepa- 
rable.^ 

Cosnpo's  father,  born  in  New  York,  approvingly  de- 
clared ..himself  "a  good  American."  England  and  Italy, 
dear  to  f>is-,parents,  he  considered  insignificant.  He 
hated  German/;,  ridiculed  France,  read  no  books  not 
written  in  America,  by  Americans,  upon  American 
themes.  He,  too,..yualified  universal  attributes  with  the 
limiting  national  adjective,  and  talked  of  American  truth, 
American  honor.  Had.  you  ventured  to  hint  that  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  repays  even  American  con- 
templation, that  Europe  offers  .America  something  to  im- 
itate as  well  as  to  avoid,  that  evexy.vhere  customs  are  in- 
teresting, nature  is  beautiful,  the  sc.ml  an  endless  study, 
he  would  have  pitied  your  fatuity.  •. 

Now  Cosmo's  Spanish  great-grandi'.aiher  regarded  a 
bull  fight  as  an  elevating  spectacle,  his  remote  Hindoo 
progenitor  zealously  burned  widows,  and  t.he  incontro- 
vertible Polit-Chung-Tung-Fou  believed  a  deformed  foot 
essential  to  true  womanhood ;  but  Cosmo  could  ^ot  at- 
tach himself  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  native  land .  be- 
cause no  such  land  existed.  The  unfortunate  Polit  tf&s 
born  upon  the  high  seas,  and  however  powerful  may  be 
one's  inclination  to  esteem  the  place  of  one's  nativity  holy 
ground,  clinging  to  a  bounding  billow  presents  undenia- 
ble difficulties. 

Deprived  of  a  father-land,  he  wandered  upon  the  earth 
seeking  the  country  which  should  respond  to  his  aspira- 
tions. Claiming  universal  kinship,  he  felt  unworthy  of 
his  races.  He,  too,  should  have  been  rooted  in  a  special 
soil  to  deify  its  virtues  and  ignore  its  faults,  yet  he  dis- 
covered, with  a  sense  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  traditions, 
that  instead  of  possessing  the  happy  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, the  glorious  one-sidedness,  of  his  forefathers,  he 
was  inclined  to  love  mankind,  to  watch  with  sympathy 
the  universal  pathetic  search  for  happiness,  and  was  even 
able  to  perceive  heroism  among  savages,  and  cruelty 
and  meanness  in  the  statesmanship  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  he  married,  he  seemed  to  find  his  lost  country  in 
his  home,  but  unhappily  his  wife  died.    During  'his 
mourning,  an  idea  in  which  he  gradually  took  much  inv- 
est occurred  to  him.    He  would  educate  his  four  daugh^1' 
ters  according  to  four  methods.    The  result  should  solve 
his  life  problem  and  lead  him  to  the  promised  land. 
Accordingly  he    confided   Hritannica,*«tfi.\JJrita,  four 
years  old,  to  the  well-known  Devonshire  PoT^jt^H'etia 
(Lulu),  three  years  old,  he  intrusted  to  the  Pa^ 
de  Polits ;  Lulu's  twin  sister,  Allemania,  went  to  the 
born  Von  Polits  of  Berlin;  Baby  Merry  (America) 
sent  to  the  George  W.  Polits  of  Chicago 

The  influences  were  all  unexceptionable.  He  kj*ew 
nothing  less  clever  than  the  comparison  frequentlv.nade 
between  well-bred  girls  of  one  country  and  ilWred  girls 
of  another.  Having  taken  every  precautun  for  their 
happiness,  and  stipulated  that  each  shouU  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  her  home  without  subjecting  that  she 
was  being  educated  to  illustrate  a  sys^h,  he  folded  his 
hands  and  awaited  the  result. 

Fifteen  years,  under  exemplary  guidjnee,  his  children 
grew  in  stature,  virtue,  and  the  knowlflge  of  all  things 


deemed  necessary  to  render  them  useful  and  beautiful 
members  of  society.  Adhering  to  his  heroic  plan,  he  did 
not  once  visit  them.  His  extraordinary  pleasure  as  phi- 
losopher and  father  may  be  imagined  when  the  time 
seemed  ripe  to  assemble  his  scattered  flock. 

Switzerland  impressed  him  in  many  respects  as  neutral 
ground,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  five  govern- 
ments meet,  as  an  appropriate  scene  of  action.  By  means 
of  the  faultless  management  which  characterized  this  un- 
dertaking, his  daughters  arrived  simultaneously  at  Villa 
Monespoir. 

He  felt  that  a  formal  inspection  would  be  cruel  that  first 
evening,  but  permitted  himself  the  indiscretion  of  a  hur- 
ried glance  into  their  traveling  bags,  standing  in  a  row  in 
the  hall.  Only  the  deep  thinker  realizes  the  significance 
of  trifles. 

"They  all  eat  chocolate"  was  the  statement  with  which 
he  began  his  profound  study  of  his  daughters,  recording 
his  discovery  in  the  note-book. 

Charmingly  pretty,  they  awaited  him  in  the  breakfast- 
room  the  next  morning. 

"Dear  daughters,"  he  remarked,  moved  by  sincere  if 
long-repressed  paternal  affection,  "may  you  be  happy 
here!" 

Three  daughters  civilly  murmured,  "Thanks,  papa,"  in 
three  languages,  while  a  cheerful  and  somewhat  nasal  lit- 
tle voice  promptly  responded,  "Oh,  I  guess  I'll  have  a 
good  time." 

Mr.  Polit  put  up  his  eye-glass  and  scrutinized  the  smil- 
ing speaker.  "My  American  child,"  he  concluded,  "you 
are  in  mourning,  my  dear.  Have  the  Chicago  Polits 
lost  " 

"Goodness,  no!"  interrupted  Merry,  laughing,  "it's 
not  mourning;  it's  black.    Everybody  wears  black." 

"Chicago  must  present  a  somber  appearance,"  returned 
Cosmo,  puzzled.    "And  black  is  old." 

"For  sixteen?"  she  said,  wonderingly.  "Well,  I  don't 
mind,"  she  began,  in  her  high-pitched,  rapid  way,  glanc- 
ing critically  at  her  sisters,  "although  I  must  say,  papa, 
nobody  has  interfered  with  my  toilet  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  black  is  stylish.  I've  got  an  old  blue  up  stairs;  looks 
as  well  as  theirs,  anyhow.  You  can't  say  I'm  disobliging. 
I've  ordered  beefsteak;  I  despise  your  hungry  foreign 
breakfast,  and  honey's  ridiculous.  Why  do  they  eat  it 
for  breakfast,  papa?  There's  something  I  want  to  say 
when  I  come  back.  You  remind  me,  Brita ;  you  look  as 
if  you  never  forgot  any  thing.  You're  dignified,  I  must 
say." 

Cosmo's  ai.?azeinent  was  indescribable.  He  wrote 
gravely  in  his  note-book,  "Merry  needs  repression,"  then 
contemplated* the  others.  Brita's  prime  locks  were  ar- 
ranged at  tne  nape  of  her  neck  in  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
door-knob;  Lulu  wore  a  blue  net;  Ally  had  Gretchen- 
hke  braids,  while,  he  had  observed,  an  audacious  bunch 
ornamented  the  top  of  Merry's  head. 

The  three  in  respectful  silence  gazed  at  the  polished 
floor. 

"You  find  Monespoir  agreeable,  Brita?"  he  began. 
"Very,  papa,"  stiffly. 
"And  you,  Lulu?" 

"Very,  papa,"  replied  a  beautiful  voice. 

"Ally?" 

r^'Very,  papa,"  timidly. 

e  felt  decidedly  unused  to  girls. 
There's  a  swimming-place.    You  swim,  Brita?" 

Yes,  papa." 
Lulu?" 

"No,  papa,"  said  the  charming  voice. 
"Ally?" 

"No,  papa,"  blushing. 

"And  boats,"  he  continued,  desperately.    "You  row, 
Brita?" 
"Yes,  papa?" 
"Lulu?" 
"No,  papa." 
"Ally?" 
"No,  papa." 

He  liked  modesty,  deference,  in  youth,  yet  wrote  un- 
hesitatingly in  his  note-book,  "Brita,  Lulu  and  Ally 
need  expansion." 

Vast  dissatisfaction  with  all  existing  methods  of  educat- 
ing girls  possessed  him.    If  there  were  but  another  land, 


say  in  the  Atlantic,  a  half-way  station  between  Europe 
and  America,  where  girls  would  resemble  neither  dolls 
nor  magpies,  be  spirited  and  natural,  yet  not  insist  upon 
commanding  the  family  regiment;  where  the  most  fas- 
tidious propriety  would  be  enthroned  in  their  hearts,  not 
flaunt  aggressive  banners  at  the  universe ! 

Merry,  in  bright  blue,  bounced  into  his  meditations. 

"  There,  papa,  I  hope  you're  satisfied.  Of  course  you 
know  these  plaits  are  gone  by.  1  adore  puffs !  My  steak, 
John,  and  put  me  at  papa's  right.  Brita,  of  course  you'll 
take  the  head  of  the  table.  You  others  can  sit  any- 
where. Papa,  American  schools  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  Chicago  schools  are  the  best  in  America,  and  our 
school  is  simply  celebrated!  But  Lulu  and  Ally  know 
more  English  than  I  do  French  and  German.  Lulu 
makes  a  face  when  I  speak  French.  I  don't  speak  German, 
but  I've  been  through  Otto  and  half  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
Marquis  von  Posa's  my  admiraton.  He's  just  simply  too 
lovely !  Languages  are  easy  enough  when  you  don't  meet 
foreigners.  My  intimate  friend  and  I  got  along  beauti- 
fully, but  Lulu's  French  is  so  funny !  I  understand  Brita's 
better.  Brita  speaks  splendid  French.  But  give  me  good 
honest  English!" 

"Great  powers!"  muttered  Cosmo. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  not  all  tongue-tied.  We  ought 
to  get  acquainted.    My  intimate  friend  and  I  " 

Cosmo  raised  his  hands  despairingly  to  his  head,  and 
groaned. 

Instantly  they  surrounded  him,  affectionate,  soliciious. 

"  Let  me  bathe  it,"  said  Brita;  Lulu  murmured  gentle, 
sympathetic  words;  Merry,  preternaturally  subdued,  ran 
for  Cologne  water,  Ally  for  a  pillow.  Encircled  by  young 
arms,  he  was  escorted  to  his  library,  where  he  gently  de- 
clined further  assistance.  Freed  from  their  embarrassing 
proximity,  he  recovered  from  his  depression. 

"It  is  but  just  to  admit  they  are  young — in  what  the 
French  Polits  term 'the  ungrateful  age.'  With  time  the 
four  excellent  methods  would  doubtless  produce  more  har- 
monious results.  Still —  Brita  is  fresh  as  an  apple  blos- 
som. Stiff,  yes.  It's  the  proper  thing  for  English  girls; 
honest,  affectionate  eyes;  noble  daughter  of  the  race. 
Fine  girl,  Lulu — dainty,  piquant  when  no  longer  stiff. 
French  girls  must  be  stiff.  Affectionate,  honest  eyes; 
the  De  Polits  may  felicitate  themselves.  Dear  Ally, 
so  gentle,  clinging,  when  not  stiff.  German  girls  are 
always  stiff.  Proper  thing.  Sincere,  affectionate  eyes. 
I  congratulate  the  Yon  Polits.  Merry  is  most  charming; 
not  stiff— oh  no.  It's  the  proper  thing  not  to  be  stiff  over 
there.  Truthful,  affectionate  eyes ;  nobly  represents  the 
Polits."  Grateful  to  his  imaginary  indisposition,  he  in- 
scribed in  his  note-book,  "All  my  daughters  hme  kind 
hearts." 

He  now  steadily  pursued  his  object,  persuaded  that  by 
discovering  the  incontestably  best  system  of  educating 
girls  he  would  not  only  gratify  his  dearest  wish  but  also 
serve  mankind.  Curiously  enough,  if  one  daughter  had 
the  advantage  one  day  the  next  another  assumed  it.  Sim- 
ilarities, contrasts,  sympathies,  antagonisms,  puzzled  him. 
Estimating  their  school  attainments  the  scales  balanced. 
Decidedly  Merry  cared  for  dress.  If  her  voice  was  nasal, 
Ally's  was  guttural.  Brita  and  Merry  delighted  in  water, 
air,  and  exercise.  Lulu  and  Ally  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  taking  cold,  dreaded  draughts  and  burgulars  equally; 
regarded  cold  baths  as  a  barbaric  rite.  They  had  learned 
in  some  soporific  riding-school  to  sit  upon  a  saddle,  but 
had  never  learned  to  sit  a  horse.  The  most  spiritless 
steed  was  to  them  terrible  as  a  fiery  dragon,  every  invol- 
untary movement  of  his  ears  betraying  personal  animos- 
ity. But  if  not  horsewomen  and  swimmers,  they  had 
gentle  home-ways.  They  lacked  courage  but  not  court- 
esy; while  Brita  was  often  angular,  brusque;  Merry,  pert. 

"Ah,"  he  sighed,  "in  the  undiscovered  perfect  land 
my  girls  would  all  have  Brita's  sense,  Lulu's  charm,  Al- 
ly's gentleness,  Merry's  spirit." 

They  began  to  modify  one  another  perceptibly.  Brita 
became  less  severely  proper;  Lulu  and  Ally  viewed  exer- 
cise as  compatible  with  good-breeding  and  enjoyment ; 
Ally  gained  energy  and  humor;  Merry's  powers  of  as- 
similation suggested  the  Japanese  Polits.  Ingrowing  finer 
she  lost  no  charm.  The  enlightening  idea  dawned  upon 
her  that  what  seemed  "foreign"  to  her  was  natural  to 
others;  that  people  could  joke  and  talk  nonsense  in  lan- 
guages she  had  previously  associated  with  paradigms  and 
school-room  inflexibility. 

On  an  excursion,  in  the  early  days  of  their  sojourn  at 
Monespoir,  she. had  pranced  to  the  head  of  the  family 
procession  with  a  dictatorial  "This  way,  papa  !  this  way, 
girls !"  Brita  was  horrified  as  only  an  English  girl  can  be ; 
Ally  and  Lulu  nearly  fainted.  But  they  recovered,  and 
she  improved,  doing  them  as  much  good  as  they  did  her, 
her  great  vivacity  inspiring  them  with  healthful  life. 

Cosmo's  enthusiasm  suffered  occasional  rebuffs.  In  a 
park  commanding  an  admirable  view  he  met  a  friend, 
and  left  his  daughters  a  moment.  Returning,  he  saw  a 
stranger  questioning  Lulu  and  Ally,  who  answered  with 
simplicity  and  kindness.  Later  she  addressed  the  other 
two,  anticipating  similar  treatment.  Brita  drew  herself  up 
majestically.  Her  chilly  social  atmosphere  might  have 
suited  an  irate  dowager,  but  was  ridiculous  in  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  She  stared,  muttered  something  inaudible,  and 
squarely  turned  her  back. 

Cosmo  groaned.  "Is  my  sensible,  good  Brita  devoid 
of  the  instinct  that  recognizes  a  lady  ?   And  if  the  stranger 
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were  no  lady,  what  harm  in  a  civil  reply?  Shame,  English 
Polits !  A  fine  reserve  may  be  your  aim,  but  you  by  no 
means  attain  it  with  mistrust  and  rudeness.  Ah !  Merry 
advances  to  the  rescue." 

She  came,  indeed,  but  with  appalling  momentum. 
Sentis,  and  every  peak  visible,  she  pointed  out  with  the 
volubility  of  a  panorama  man  doing  the  honors  as  it 
were  for  the  Alps,  instructing,  protecting,  encouraging 
the  gray-haired  stranger,  whom  she  finally  invited  to  call, 
inquiring  where  she  was  staying,  and  exclaiming  cordially, 
"You  do  look  so  like  a  friend  of  mine  in  Prairie  avenue !" 

Cosmo  leaned  dejectedly  against  a  tree.  "American 
Polits!  what  have  you  done  with  this  beautiful  child! 
You  have  given  her  no  fine  reserve,  no  perception  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  Mistaken  Anglo-Saxon  Polits ; 
the  Continental  Polits  are  more  civil  because  kinder  than 
you. "  Sadly  he  noted,  "  Brita' s  manner  to  strangers— ex- 
ecrable; Merry's,  ditto." 

Soon  the  tables  were  turned.  The  presence  of  a  strange 
gentleman  at  dinner  stultified  Lulu  and  Ally.  They 
seemed  dull,  unpleasantly  conscious,  while  Brita  was  a 
charming  and  graceful  hostess,  full  of  tact  and  warm 
hospitality.  Merry,  also  used  to  the  conversation  of  men, 
became  by  force  of  interest  quietly  appreciative,  yet 
spirited  and  frank  as  usual."  Cosmo  recorded,  "German 
and  French— though  to  a  less  degree  than  Turkish— Polits 
err  in  not  early  accustoming  their  girls  to  men's  talk  of  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  art.  Such  influences  invigorate  the 
mind,  lend  frankness  and  self-possession  to  the  manners." 

All  four  remained,  nevertheless,  equally  charming. 

Cosmo  decided  to  rouse  their  tempers,  and  led  Lulu  out 
upon  the  field  as  champion  of  France  against  the  guile- 
less Ally.    Brita  was  speedily  involved  in  the  fray. 

With  only  a  channel,  a  mountain  range,  a  river  instead 
of  an  ocean,  between  her  and  a  European  opponent, 
America  might  be  drawn  into  serious  quarrels,  as  was  Brita 
upon  this  occasion. 

He  skillfully  fed  their  wrath,  reflecting,  "It's  the  blood. 
There  never  was  a  Polit  who  would  not  die  for  his  coun- 
try's vices." 

From  tolerably  reasonable  allusions  to  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, their  tone  grew  wildly  aggressive. 

"It  is  occasionally  profitable  to  know  what  angry  tongues 
say  of  us,"  he  wrote,  hearing  that  English  girls  were  ugly, 
ungraceful,  ill-natured,  and  rude;  Frenchmen  looked 
like  barbers  and  dancing-masters;  it  was  nasty  to  eat 
frogs;  German  wives  were  cooks  and  slaves;  and  in 
America  money  was  god. 

American  women,  affirmed  the  European  sisters,  unani- 
mously, tied  their  husbands  to  their  apron  strings;  they 
went  to  market,  trundled  the  babies,  dared  not  say  their 
souls  were  their  own.  America  had  no  loyalty,  courtesy, 
literature,  art — only  a  money  aristocracy  and  political 
corruption.  Divorce  was  a  diversion;  bowie-knives 
gleamed  on  Broadway.  American  girls  were  brazen, 
emancipated  creatures,  living  for  dress  and  flirting,  rush- 
ing madly  through  Europe,  respecting  neither  themselves 
nor  anybody  else. 

Merry  retorted  that  America  could  whip  England 
again,  merely  to  get  up  an  appetite  before  breakfast; 
could  pocket  France  and  Germany  and  forget  their  ex- 
istence. English  girls  were  clumsy  and  mannish,  with 
feet  like  the  foot  a  mountain ;  German  girls  made  dread- 
ful noises  eating  soup,  and  screamed  at  their  own  shad- 
ows; French  girls  were  deceitful,  mincing,  sugar-water- 
drinking  dolls.  American  opinions  were  the  only  ones 
worth  having,  American  life  the  only  life  worth  liv- 
ing. American  girls  had  the  most  stylish  figures.  All 
foreigners  beat  their  wives. 

"It  sounds  familiar,"  observed  Cosmo.  "Masculine 
Polits,  though  more  logical  and  better  instructed,  are  also 
apt  to  mistake  vituperation  for  argument." 

"All  my  daughters  have  tempers ,"  he  recorded,  placidly. 

Yet  each  retained  a  vestige  of  reason  except  gentle 
Ally.  Stamping,  sobbing  convulsively,  she  was  radically 
transformed. 

"Another  of  our  German  branch,  Hildegard  von  Polit 
— delightful  woman;  beautiful,  accomplished,  good, — 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  a  servant,  difference 
ol  opinion  with  her  husband,  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a 
toilet  or  flowers  for  a  dinner,  without  indulging  in  this 
species  of  delirium."  Whereupon  he  noted:  "German 
Polits  should  teach  their  daughters  the  beauty  of  self-con- 
trol." 

Having  pacified  the  tumult,  he  withdrew  to  the  veran- 
da to  smoke  an  after-dinner  cigar.  Under  the  silent  stars 
he  fell  into  a  reverie  deeper  than  his  daughters  knew, 
and  dreamed  of  god-like  Polits  in  an  undiscovered  per- 
fect world. 

Only  the  international  quarrel  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  Monespoir.  Cosmo,  no  nearer  his  goal,  reflected: 
"Curiosity  has  always  influenced  our  women.  Paradise 
is  here;  they  shall  be  tempted  in  the  good  old  way. 
What  a  fair  Polit  has  been  forbidden  to  do  she  has  usu- 
ally done.  Fatima  Polit — unhappily  married,  be  it  said  in 
extenuation — succumbed  to  that  fatal  lock." 

The  next  villa  to  Monespoir  was  unoccupied,  its  gar- 
den separated  by  a  wall  and  gate  which  opened  on  the 
Polit  side.  One  afternoon  the  sisters  found  the  gate 
locked,  the  key  missing.  The  servants  knew  nothing;  Mr. 
Polit  was  enjoying  his  siesta. 

Merry,  undaunted,  proposed,  "Let's  climb  over;  the 
vines  are  strong." 


"Most  improper,"  pronounced  Brita. 

"We'd  spoil  our  hands,"  Lulu  remarked. 

"And  fall  and  hurt  .ourselves,"  added  Ally. 

"It's  cooler  there,"  "prettier,"  "finer  view,"  "nicer  al- 
together," sighed  the  chorus. 

"There  must  be  a  reason,"  began  Brita. 

"Somebody's  bought  Villa  X,"  suggested  Lulu. 

"A  good  lively  family,  I  hope!"  exclaimed  Merry. 

"Rather,  people  with  whom  one  can  associate," 
amended  Brita. 

"Amiable  young  girls" — "musical,"  murmured  the 
twins. 

"I  say  boys,"  laughed  Merry;  "we're  girls  enough." 

"Why,  yes,"  assented  Brita.  "Some  young  men 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea.  The  tennis  and  rowing  matches 
would  improve  vastly.  Papa,  of  course,  would  always  be 
present.  We  must  in  such  a  case  be  perfectly  chaper- 
oned." 

"Oh,"  returned  Merry^  nonchalantly,  "if  it's  fun  for 
papa  to  dawdle  about,  it  doesn't  hurt  me.  But  I'd  be 
ashamed  if  I  couldn't  take  care  of  myself;  the  idea  is 
absurd,  you  know." 

The  Continental  sisters,  having  been  taught  to  dispense 
with  boys  altogether  until  old  enough  to  consider  for 
matches  of  a  different  nature,  stared  at  each  other  aghast. 

Later  the  four  besieged  their  papa  with  questions. 

He  answered  guardedly — Could  hardly  at  present  ex- 
plain ;  reports  doubtless  were  exaggerated ;  time  would 
prove.  Meanwhile  he  must  request  absolute  avoidance 
of  the  X  garden.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  spoken  of, 
or  thought  of. 

Wherever  they  turned  they  now  saw  a  locked  gate  in  a 
forbidding  stone  wall.  John  was  continually  letting  fall 
hints  about  the  tabooed  subject.  They  were  apt  to  listen 
greedily;  having  heard  all,  to  remark,  with  dignity, 
"Enough,  John,  papa  will  be  displeased." 

Books,  boats,  work,  play,  palled  upon  them.  In 
fancy  they  were  always  climbing  the  garden  wall. 

Cosmo  announced  a  day's  absence. 

The  next  morning  Brita  went  down  to  the  lake  to 
swim.  This  was  nothing  extraordinary,  nor  was  she  re- 
sponsible that  her  path  led  by  the  forbidden  corner. 
Going,  she  met  Merry  returning,  her  handkerchief  wound 
secretively  around  her  hands. 

Brita  came  to  breakfast  with  scratched  hands. 

Lulu,  complaining  of  headache,  sought  the  fresh  air. 
She  anointed  her  hands  with  vasaline. 

Ally  sauntered  out  with  the  flower-basket,  and  rough- 
ened her  hands  badly. 

They  greeted  Cosmo  that  evening  with  a  certain  re- 
serve. He  retired  to  his  library  and  waited,  recalling  his 
emotions,  as,  well  disguised,  he  had  perceived  four  pretty 
blonde  heads,  one  after  another,  peering  over  the  wall. 
"Which  one  will  most  regret  it,  and  therefore  come 
first?"  he  asked  himself,  with  interest. 

A  knock.    Merry  entered  briskly. 

"Papa,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  I  climbed 
up  and  looked  over  the  garden  wall.  Didn't  see  a  thing 
but  a  horrid  old  man  with  blue  goggles  in  a  garden  chair. 
Such  a  disappointment !" 

"You  disobeyed  me." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  in  Chicago  we  don't  have  walls  and 
things." 
"Are  you  sorry?" 

"I'm  sorry  I  only  saw  a  muffled-up  old  mummy  snooz- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  Not  worth  tearing  one's  hands 
for,"  she  added,  reproachfully. 

"Upon  my  word !" 

"Of  course  I'd  tell  you— good  friends  as  we  are,  papa. 
But  I  can't  imagine  why  you  locked  the  gate.  We  shan't 
hurt  old  Goggles  if  we  do  walk  across  a  bit  of  his  land." 

He  could  detect  no  contrition,  but  perfect  honesty, 
and  wrote,  "Merry  is  the  soul  of  honor." 

Already  his  sympathies  were  drifting  toward  America, 
when  Brita  appeared,  pale  and  distressed. 

"Papa,  I  have  looked  over  the  wall.  I  only  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman.    But  I  am  shocked  that  I,  your  eldest 

daughter,  forgot  what  was  due  to  myself,  my  family  " 

She  sobbed. 

"My  dear  Brita  " 

"So  ill-bred!"  she  gasped. 

"But,  Brita  " 

"Undignified!" 

"Brita  " 

"Shocking  !"  she  murmured  in  her  handkerchief. 
He  dismissed  her,  comforted. 

"Merry  came  first;  Brita  displayed  more  feelingi  Merry 
protested  against  the  locked  gate;  Brita  had  wounded  her 
own  sense  of  propriety.  Little  to  choose,"  he  concluded, 
writing,  "Brita  is  honor  itself." 

No  other  knock  announced  a  penitent.  The  next 
morning  he  was  prepared  to  declare  himself  emphatically 
in  favor  of  Anglo-Saxon  training,  when  John  brought  him 
a  letter.  Sixteen  tear-stained  pages  of  Ally's  inimitable 
spidery  characters  narrated  her  delinquency.  In  her  self- 
abasement  was  no  wounded  sense  of  propriety,  and  her 
sentimental  effusion  indicated  true  regret  and  affection. 

"Ally  is  perfectly  honorable,"  he  noted. 

Was  Lulu  alone  capable  of  deceit?  He  had  read 
strange  things  of  women  of  the  Latin  races.  How  lament- 
able if  the  child  had  incurred  a  moral  taint  merely  be- 
cause she  was  educated  in  Paris!  whereas  if  she  had  but 


imbibed  the  purely  elevated  influences  of  New  York, 
London,  or  Berlin  " 

These  painful  meditations  were  interrupted  by  Lulu'^ 
confessor,  who  regretted  that,  occupied  with  dist; 
parochial  visits,  he  had  returned  too  late  the  previa 
evening  to  respond  to  Lulu's  summons.  She  felt,  after 
her  great  disobedience,  unworthy  to  enter  her  father's 
presence,  yet  begged  permission  to  kiss  his  hand  and  en- 
treat his  forgiveness. 

"Why  doesn't  she  come  herself?" 

"Ah,"  returned  the  priest,  "the  church  is  the  first 
refuge  of  a  burdened  heart.  Then  her  fine  breeding  and 
filial  respect  forbid  her  to  seek  you  unannounced.  Beau- 
tiful, ingenuous  child!  truly  the  flower  of  the  family." 

He  withdrew. 

"Lulu  is  faultlessly  honorable,"  wrote  Cosmo,  upon 
whose  face  appeared  the  calm  that  follows  a  storm.  "I 
will  struggle  no  longer.  Each  has  yielded  to  Polit  weak- 
ness, each  has  confessed  her  faith  in  her  own  way;  what 
more  can  I  desire?  to  whom  award  the  victory?" 

He  recapitulated  his  notes,  adding,  "In  calculating 
the  conduct  of  girls  of  any  land,  rely  upon  the  unexpected. 
It  is  unwise  to  erect  superfluous  walls.  Necessity  of  walls 
varies  with  climate,  situation,  circumstances."  Finally, 
"The  land  of  perfect  girls  is  an  undiscovered  coun- 
try; but  I,  Cosmo  Polit,  thankfully  affirm  that  all 
my  daughters  have  most  lovely  natures.  If  I  am  so  pe- 
culiarly organized  that  I  must  recognize  good  wherever  I 
find  it,  I  will  endeavor  to  endure  my  lot  without  repin- 
ing. While  each  of  my  children  shall  love  her  own  land 
best,  they  shall  be  taught  to  give  honor  where  honor  is 
due,  without  respect  to  geographical  boundaries.  1  heir 
patriotism  shall  not  consist  in  the  aspersion  of  ancestors 
and  relatives.  Surely,  in  all  lands  he  who  seeks  will  find 
men  of  strength  and  honor,  fair  and  good  women,  oaugh- 
ters  that  make  glad   a  father's  hearth-Harper's  Ba' 


CHARLES  MATHEWS. 


Mathews  has  had  many  imitators  in  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment his  son  amongW  number,  but  never  an  equal 
To  judge  by  the  stories  related  by  Mrs.  Mathews  her 
husband's  power  of  mimicry,  or  rather  otauigimgog 
must  have  been  nothing  less  than  marvelous  for  *  ithotf 
make-up,  change  of  dress,  or  any  stage  tnckery.  he  could 
so  change  his  personality  as  to  deceive  his  most .in  timate 
friends     He  was  once  expelled  from  behind  the  scenes 
SThe  Liverpool  theater,  "where  he  was  actually  p  aying 
at  the  time,  as  an  intrusive  stranger;  and  the  next  mo 
ment,  after' simply  allowing  his  ^^i^SaS 
assume  their  normal  appearance,  pas sed  through  the  stage 
door  again  and  was  recognized  as  Mr  Mathews    I"  those 
days  the  habitues  of  the  boxes  had  the  entret  of  he  green 
room  of  Drury  Lane.    Among  those  whe >  ava  led  them 
selves  of  the  privilege  was  a  curious  oid  gentleman,  w! hose 
name,  it  was  understood,  was  Pennyman,  and  whose  be 
havior  was  so  eccentric  that  he  soon  became  a  notorious 
character.    "  No  one,"  to  use  Mrs.  Mathews  s  words, 
"  could  tell  how  the  gentleman  got  admittance  and  there 
fore  there  was  no  mode  of  excluding  him.    Every  night 
he "aSd  inconvenient  numbers  to  the  gfeenroom^nd 
on  the  nights  when  my  husband  Performed  {was  a  mat 
ter  of  much  regret  to  the  performers  that  Mathev ,  s  always 
came  to  the  theater  too  early  or  too  late  to  see a ^subject 
whom  he,  of  all  others,  ought  to  see.    It  was  reaUy  sur 
prising  that  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  arose.    How  long 
this  imposture  lasted  I  forget,  but  it  was  at  length  revealed 
by  the  impostor  himself.    One  night,  in  the  midst  of  a 
greater  excitement  than  was  usually  created  by  h  m  he 
Suddenly  stood   before  the  assembled  crowd  a ;  Mr 
Mathews."   Nearly  as  remarkable  is  another  tale  told  of 
this  absolute  power  of  changing  his  personality.  When 
Godwin  was  writing  Cloudesley  he  asked  him  to ,  furnish 
him  with  some  hints  upon  the  possibi hties    f  d>sf;se; 
Mathews  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  after  the  meal  was 
over  gave  him  some  ocular  demonstrations  upon  he  sub 
ject.    Presently,  while  his  guest  was  ^nversinK  with  Mrs. 
Mathews,  the  host  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  almost 
immediately  afterward  a  servant  entered  to  announce  a 
Mr.  Jenkins.    Mrs.  Mathews  looked  vexed,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  explain  that  it  was  a  troublesome  and 
eccentric  neighbor,  when  the  new  visitor,  not  waiting  for 
permission  to  enter*,  followed  close  at  the  servant  s  heel* 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Godwin,  and  began  to  talk  so 
incessantly  about  his  works,  and  to  make  such  in  pertment 
inquiries  about  the  forthcoming  one,  that  the  illustrious 
author,  bored  and  annoyed,  rose  from  his  seat  and  went 
to  the  window  that  opened  on  to  the  lawn    but  Mr 
Jenkins  was  not  to  be  so  easily  evaded-he  pushed  before 
him,  and  officiously  offered  to  unfasten  the  window.  After 
fumbling  a  little  he  threw  it  open  and  turned  round;  then, 
to  his  astonishment,  Godwin  saw  another  man-not  Mr 
lenkins,  but  Charles  Mathews.    Mathews  s  .imitation  of 
Lord  Ellen  borough  was  so  exact  that  he  received  a  po  ite 
request  from  his  lordship  not  to  repeat  it.    He  respected 
this  intimation,  although  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  a  crowded  house  next  night,  assembled  by  the 
fame  of  this  mimicry,  almost  created  a  riot.—  J  He  gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

In  these  days  of  advertising  generals,  it  is  quite  a  relief 
to  find  Sir  F.  Stephenson  ascribing  the  entire  credit  of  the 
recent  battle  in  the  Soudan  to  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
General  Stephenson  has  already  discovered,  by  painful 
experience,  that  candor  does  not  pay,  for  it  was  he  who 
pronounced  the  Nile  route  to  Khartoum  impracticable, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  temporarily  shelved,  while 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  proved  by  his  failure  that  Sir  F. 
Stephenson's  view  was  perfectly  correct,  was  rewarded 
witn  a  viscountcy. — London  Truth. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  METHOD. 

The  current  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question  makes 
it  plain  that  the  exclusion  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
come  to  stay.  Such  ardent  defenders  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration as  John  S.  Hittell  and  Consul  Bee  are  only  as- 
sisting the  cause  they  are  endeavoring  to  combat.  The 
virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  Chinese  render  it  im- 
perative, from  the  standpoint  of  our  race,  that  the  little 
brown  men  should  be  kept  out  of  the  country.  Let  us, 
for  the  moment,  say  that  Consul  Bee  proves  his  case  in  his 
pamphlet  on  The  Oihet  Side  of  the  Chinese  Question.  Let 
us  agree  with  him  that  the  Chinese  are  more  intelligent, 
more  honest,  more  faithful  to  obligations,  more  cleanly 
than  white  men;  that,  in  short,  the  Chinese  are  in  every 
way  the  nobler  race.  What  then?  Our  race  is  what  it 
is.  We  can  not  become  Chinamen,  even  did  we  wish  to. 
The  two  races  can  not  even  assimilate.  Ought  the  white 
race  then  to  commit  suicide  and  leave  the  country  to  be 
filled  by  the  overflowing  millions  of  the  nobler  race?  Or 
ouuht  it  to  allow  itself  to  be  driven  out  step  by  step  and  ex- 
terminated by  lack  of  subsistence?  We  are  so  far  inter- 
ested parties  that  we  can  not  give  an  unprejudiced  answer. 
Few  Americans  can  hope  to  attain  the  sublime  heights  of 
self-abnegation  reached  by  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  S.  Hittell,  and  Consul  Bee,  in  their  ad- 
mission that  the  white  race  is  the  interior  and  ought  to  go 
to  the  wall. 

The  defense  of  the  exclusion  policy  comes  upon  this 
very  point.  Whether  our  race  is  the  better  or  not,  it  has 
the  right  to  defend  Itself  from  displacement  or  extinction. 
It  has  the  right  to  resist  invasion  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  The  silent  conquest  of  one  factory  after  another,  of 
one  trade  after  another,  was  no  less  threatening  than  an 
actual  invasion  of  so  many  soldiers  and  the  capture  of  the 
same  factories  and  trades  by  force  of  arms.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  cigar  and  shoe  trades  before  the  recent  move- 
ment was  prophetic  of  the  fate  of  California  with  unre- 
stricted immigration.  The  United  States  passed  the  Ex- 
clusion act  as  a  peaceful  means  of  checking  this  peaceful 
invasion.  That  act,  imperfectly  as  it  has  been  executed, 
has  served  the  purpose  so  well  that  the  present  Chinese 
population  ot  the  country  is  smaller  by  twenty  thousand 
than  it  was  on  the  day  the  act  went  into  effect. 

The  fact  suggested  in  the  last  sentence  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  ot  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  Chinamen 
now  here.  If  the  Chinese  population  of  the  coast  is  de- 
creasing at  an  average  rate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  a 
year,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  final  and  peaceful  extinction  of 
that  population.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  decreasing 
by  at  least  that  number  yearly,  it  is,  therefore,  the  part 
of  wisdom  lor  our  people  to  bear  patiently  with  such 
evils  as  the  Chinese  bring  us.  We  must  remember  also 
that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture.  The  Chinese 
render  us  a  fair  equivalent  of  labor  for  every  thing  they 
receive.  Their  labor  is  indispensable  at  present  in  cer- 
tain industries.  For  instance,  fruit  growing,  salmon  can- 
ning, and  other  businesses  on  which  a  large  number  of 
white  men  are  dependent,  could  not  be  carried  on  if  the 
Chinese  were  immediately  expelled.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  in  numbers  of  these  industries  three  fourths  of 
the  labor  employed  is  white  labor,  and  that  the  evil  results 
of  expelling  the  Chinese  would  fall  far  more  heavily  on 
white  men  than  on  the  Chinamen  themselves.  The  sub- 
stitution of  white  labor  for  brown  labor  in  these  industries 
can  and  will  be  effected  gradually;  but  any  violent 
measures,  any  of  the  "forcible  persuasion"  that  is  the 
present  stock  in  trade  of  agitators,  will  cause  only  loss  and 
distress  to  both  whites  and  Chinese. 

It  is  time  to  ask  in  all  seriousness  what  justification  the 
interior  towns  may  have  for  making  the  anti-Chinese  cause 
odious.  Had  our  just  demands  been  refused;  had  the 
false  philanthropy  of  eastern  sentimentalists  triumphed, 
and  the  Exclusion  act  been  thrown  back  into  our  faces, 
the  lawless  acts  of  the  interior  towns  might  have  been 
justified  by  the  natural  right  of  self-defense.  But  with  the 
game  in  our  own  hands,  the  lawless  attempt  at  a  forcible 
1  cpulsion  of  a  people  who  are  here  by  invitation  of  our 
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own  people,  under  the  promise  of  protection  by  law  and 
by  treaty,  is  nothing  less  than  criminal  blundering. 

Congress  is,  we  trust,  about  to  fortify  our  position  by 
passing  the  Morrow  bill;  but  every  criminal  act  com- 
mitted against  the  Chinese,  every  instance  of  "forcible 
persuasion,"  is  losing  votes  for  us.  If  the  citizens  of  the 
interior — of  Truckee  and  Red  Bluff,  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
Santa  Rosa,  and  all  the  other  towns  that  have  tried  or  are 
trying  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Chinese — have  any  real 
regard  for  the  cause,  they  must  square  their  conduct  with 
right  and  justice.  Lawlessness  and  violence  will  end  in 
hindering  and  perhaps  overthrowing  the  cause  it  pretends 
to  help.  It  seems  necessary  to  remind  these  men  that 
breaking  into  houses  and  threatening  the  inmates  with 
dynamite  and  destruction  of  property  after  a  certain  date 
is  neither  just  nor  lawful.  Are  there  no  law-abiding  citi- 
zens in  these  towns  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  episodes? 

If  any  men  or  any  association  of  men  do  not  wish  to 
trade  with  the  Chinese  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  re- 
frain from  buying  their  goods  or  their  labor;  but  it  is 
carrying  matters  entirely  too  far  when  such  persons  try  to 
compel  other  men  not  to  trade  with  them.  They  have  a 
perfect  right  to  refrain  from  buying  a  Chinese-made  cigar, 
but  when  they  order  a  boycott  of  a  groceryman  be- 
cause he  keeps  a  Chinese  cook,  they  are  making  a  good 
cause  odious  to  the  community.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  the  Chinese  are  here,  and  being  here  must  be 
clothed  and  fed.  If  they  were  willing  to  return  at  once 
to  China  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them  all  a  means 
of  transportation  under  a  year's  time.  If  we  deny  them  the 
right  to  work,  how  are  they  to  find  food— by  charity,  or 
by  stealing? 

We  trust  that  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  interior  may 
calmly  consider  the  results  of  the  violence  that  is  going 
on  by  their  sufferance,  and  will  put  a  stop  to  it.  There 
are  undoubtedly  respectable  men  who  have  been  misled 
into  taking  part  in  these  lawless  demonstrations,  but  the 
movement  has  its  strength  in  the  lower-class  foreign 
element,  the  saloon  loafers,  and  the  vicious  classes  gen- 
erally. The  respectable  citizens  should  reflect  on  what 
they  are  doing,  and  remember  their  responsibilities  in  the 
case. 

A  protest  has  already  come  from  the  fruit-growers.  It 
has  the  vigorous  ring  of  earnestness  in  it  that  may  well 
induce  the  agitators  to  pause  and  consider  what  they  are 
doing.  This  class  of  men  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  Chinese  labor.  During  the  fruiting  season  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  large  amount  of  labor,  and  sufficient 
white  labor  can  not  be  secured  even  at  exorbitant  rates. 
These  men,  who  have  committed  no  wrong  and  broken 
no  law,  are  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  lawless  course  of 
demagogues  and  ruffians.  The  sentiment  of  all  good 
citizens  should  approve  them  in  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
any  threatened  or  attempted  outrage  on  themselves  or 
their  laborers. 

By  dealing  justly  with  the  Chinese  we  shall  lose  noth- 
ing- ===== 
PROTECT  THE  INNOCENT  AND  HELPLESS. 


About  three  weeks  ago  the  Chicago  Inier-Ocean  ap- 
peared with  a  long  series  of  items  which  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  After  a  short 
introduction  describing  the  laxity  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  certain  infamous  crimes,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  laws  we  already  have,  the  paper 
proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  dastardly  out- 
rages perpetrated  upon  women  and  children  during  the 
past  few  months,  throughout  the  surrounding  country, 
but  more  particularly  in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  crimes  have  been  avenged,  or 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  be.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
the  officers  ot  the  law  failed  to  make  arrests,  or  allowed 
the  criminals  to  slip  through  their  hands.  The  months 
quoted  were  not  at  all  exceptional  in  the  number  and 
nature  of  these  crimes;  nor  was  the  locality  exceptionally 
unfortunate.  The  record  given  was  only  a  fair  repre- 
sentation'of  what  could  be  called  off  at  any  season  and 
in  any  year  in  a  circuit  embracing  the  same  population. 

In  California,  various  influences,  but  chief  of  all  the 
cosmopolitan  population  and  the  want  of  good  home  in- 
fluences, operate  to  increase  the  spread  of  immorality  and 
vice.  If  San  Francisco  had  any  daily  paper  of  unassail- 
able standing,  and  fearless  enough  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, a  showing  could  be  made  beside  which  the  Inter- 
Ocean's  would  seem  trifling.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cases  of  this  character  which  come  to  the  public 
notice  are  few  compared  to  the  number  which  are  con- 
cealed out  of  consideration  for  the  victim,  this  statement 
becomes  appalling. 

The  only  immediate  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of 


affairs  consists  in  a  prompt  revision  of  the  laws  framed  for 
the  protection  of  female  virtue  and  innocent  childhood. 
When  a  scoundrel  who  destroys  a  young  girl's  virtue  is 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  and  he  who  lays  ruthless 
hands  upon  the  sacred  purity  of  childhood  is  promptly 
strangled  at  a  rope's  end,  the  press  will  have  less  shocking 
accounts  to  chronicle,  and  women  and  children  can 
traverse  our  streets  with  comparative  safety.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  thorough  protection  of  society  can 
never  be  assured  until  the  whole  tone  of  public  thought  is 
elevated,  and  a  new  code  of  morals  established  among 
men.  To  woman,  who  is  now  the  sufferer,  comes  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  correcting  the  crime.  The 
mother  who  teaches  her  young  sons  to  respect  the  purity 
of  womanhood,  and  to  hold  himself  free  from  contam- 
inating associations,  will  do  a  more  effectual  stroke 
toward  bringing  about  a  reformation  than  the  demagogue 
who  rants  his  views  from  the  rostrum.  The  advocates  of 
woman's  suffrage  bring  forward  this  matter  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  extending  the  right  of  the  ballot  to 
women.  In  communities  which  are  already  educated 
nearly  to  the  point  of  conceding  this  privilege,  representa- 
tions of  this  kind,  properly  advanced,  will  undoubtedly 
prove  very  telling  logic.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  few  sections  of  the  country  where  any 
argument,  however  forcible,  will  prove  of  avail  in  secur- 
ing the  ballot  for  the  weaker  sex.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
family,  to  home  influence,  and  above  all  to  the  mothers 
of  the  country,  that  we  must  look  for  relief.  Second  to 
this  come  our  public  schools,  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  widespread  influence  for  good.  With  their 
present  system  of  indiscriminate  association  and  the 
teachers'  lack  of  faithful  espionage  over  the  pupils  who 
are  outside  the  school-room,  they  are  becoming  great 
nurseries  of  immorality,  and  cover  juvenile  iniquities 
which  would  shock  the  most  callous  mind. 


MANNING  VERSUS  CONGRESS. 


There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  House  resolution  asking  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  define  his  future  policy  on  the  silver  question. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  aim  of  the  resolution  has 
been  misstated,  by  those  journals  that  advocate  a  single 
gold  standard,  to  mean  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives want  to  know  what  Mr.  Manning  thinks  of  the  Sil- 
ver law.  Such  a  question  would  be  unnecessary  and 
even  absurd.  Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Manning 
thinks  of  silver,  and  if  the  House  were  so  idiotic  as  to  ask 
the  question  it  would  be  very  properly  snubbed  by  the 
return  of  a  marked  copy  of  the  Secretary's  report  and  the 
President's  message  as  an  answer.  The  important  ques- 
tion actually,  asked  was  this :  Does  the  Administration 
propose  to  execute  the  Silver  law  as  passed  by  Congress? 
and  if  not,  why  not?  This  question  could  be  answered 
fully  in  five  minutes  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  statistics 
called  for  by  the  resolution  could  be  compiled  by  a  sub- 
ordinate in  a  day.  Over  three  weeks  have  now  elapsed, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  York  papers,  Mr.  Man- 
ning is  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  and  defense  of 
his  intention  to  carry  out  the  policy  he  recommended  to 
Congress  in  his  report.  If  this  is  actually  his  decision, 
and  he  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  justification  in  law  or  in 
the  constitution  for  such  a  course,  his  delay  can  be  well 
explained. 

The  Secretary  is  an  administrative  officer,  and  his  duty 
is  to  execute  the  law.  That  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
law,  and  considers  it  certain  to  produce  evil,  renders  it 
no  less  his  duty  to  carry  it  out.  The  law  may  be  as  bad 
as  he  thinks,  or  it  may  not.  Human  judgment  is  liable  to 
err,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  the  long  run  Congress  will  prove  itself 
wiser  than  any  one  man,  however  wise  he  be.  A  law 
passed  by  Congress  may  be  mischievous  in  its  effects,  but 
it  is  always  subject  to  repeal ;  and  a  law  must  be  of  a  bad 
character  indeed  that  could  be  worse  in  its  effects  than 
the  doctrine  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  un- 
fit to  govern,  and  the  law-making  power  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  If  Secretary  Manning 
has  conscientious  scruples  against  carrying  out  the  Silver 
law,  he  should  resign  and  make  way  for  a  man  who  will 
regard  his  oath  to  execute  the  laws  faithfully  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  form.  If  he  will,  by  carrying  out 
the  law  strictly,  demonstrate  that  it  is  mischievous,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  its  repeal.  The  Silver  law 
will  stand  until  it  begins  to  oppress  the  people  in  some  of 
the  shocking  ways  that  the  gold-standard  men  have  fore- 
told. If  Mr.  Manning  is  sincere  in  his  statements,  he 
will  do  the  people  a  service  by  convincing  them  of  their 
error. 
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The  two  items  following  are  taken  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Sunday  last : 

p  William  Pendergast  was  called  for  sentence  on  his  plea  of 
guilty  to  a  simple  assault,  and  the  heavy  penalty  of  one  day's  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  was  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge 
Toohy.  Pendergast  was  accused  of  having  made  an  attempt  to 
outrage  Mamie  Hoffmann,  an  eight-year-old  girl,  on  June  12th 
last,  and  only  withdrew  his  plea  of  not  guilty  to  that  charge  on 
Friday  last,  and  after  a  jury  had  been  impaneled  to  try  him. 

!  William  Later,  who  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  upon  Mrs.  Annie  Bryant,  last  July,  was  granted  a 
new  trial  yesterday,  by  Judge  Toohy,  and  his  bail  was  fixed  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash.  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  the  granting  of  the  new  trial  is  that  Later's  co-defendants 
had  been  acquitted. 

On  Sunday  night  a  woman  forty-five  years  of  age  was 
assaulted  by  five  hoodlums  and  outraged  by  each  in 
turn,  beaten,  robbed,  and  left  for  dead.  It  may  not  oc- 
cur to  Judge  Toohy  that  he  is  morally  responsible  for  the 
last  abominable  crime.  He  may  not  be  aware  that  a  re- 
mote chance  of  a  trial  before  a  judge  who  is  certain  to 
grant  a  new  trial  in  case  of  conviction  is  no  restraint  upon 
our  criminal  classes.  But  any  one  should  be  able  to  see 
a  connection,  more  or  less  direct,  between  the  facts  stated 
in  the  paragraphs  quoted  and  the  outrage  of  Sunday 
night.  The  laws  that  set  the  punishment  for  crimes 
against  women  are  inadequate  at  best.  When  they  are 
interpreted  as  Judge  Toohy  has  interpreted  them  they  are 
a  direct  protection  to  criminals.  In  the  so-called  lawless 
communities  of  the  frontier  the  wretches  that  Judge 
Toohy  has  let  loose  on  the  community,  and  their  suc- 
cessors of  last  Sunday  night,  would  have  found  justice  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  in  the  handsof  a  mob.  In  a  community 
that  is  under  the  "protection"  of  the  law  and  the  judges 
there  is  no  punishment  for  assaulting  a  woman.  As  soon 
as  the  public  has  had  a  chance  to  forget  the  details  of 
this  last  abomination,  its  perpetrators  will  be  released  on 
bail ;  and  if  they  are  brought  to  trial  a  year  or  more 
hence  we  well  hear  but  of  "postponements"  and  new 
trials.    How  long  are  the  people  expected  to  stand  this? 


The  courts  are  making  a  show  of  vigorous  effort  to  re- 
duce the  murderers'  list  in  the  city  prison.  Judge  Wil- 
son has  set  the  trial  of  Kernaghan,  who  beat  out  his  sis- 
ter-in-law's brains  with  a  hammer,  for  March  2d.  There 
are  two  other  cases  pending  in  the  same  court.  Judge 
Murphy  has  done  a  wholesale  business  in  appointing 
trials  that  we  hope  he  may  follow  up.  The  case  of  Dr. 
Bowers,  charged  with  poisoning  his  wife,  is  set  "per- 
emptorily" for  March  2d.  Henry  F.  Barnett,  who  mur- 
dered Ray,  fourteen  months  ago,  is  to  be  tried  March 
8th.  Luke  Carty,  who  killed  Goety,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  is  to  be  tried  on  the  nth.  Oscar  Walters,  charged 
with  assault  to  murder,  committed  fourteen  months 
since,  is  to  be  tried  on  the  17th;  and  C.  H.  Wilson,  one 
of  last  month's  batch,  is  announced  for  March  22d.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  far  this  programme  will  be 
carried  out.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  name  in  the  proph- 
ecy way,  we  would  announce  that  not  one  of  the  above 
trials  would  come  off  next  month.  If  "postponement 
granted"  is  not  written  against  every  case  on  the  list  the 
honest  citizens  and  the  taxpayers  will  have  cause  for  re- 
joicing. If  the  programme  should  be  carried  out  as  an- 
nounced, there  will  be  no  doubt  that  the  millenium  is  in 
sight,  when  the  courts  shall  form  the  bulwark  of  society 
and  not  of  the  law-breakers.  We  invite  our  readers  to 
watch  the  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Kernaghan  and 
Bowers  next  Tuesday. 


The  Register  of  the  University  of  California,  recently 
issued,  makes  a  good  showing  for  our  principal  institution 
of  learning.  Bare  statements  of  such  facts  as  the  number 
of  students  in  the  University,  the  number  of  courses 
maintained,  or  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors, 
can  give  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  it  accomplishes. 
Yet  the  presence  of  two  hundred  and  forty  students  in  the 
colleges  of  Letters  and  Science,  with  a  total  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  when  the  professional  departments  are 
included ;  the  establishment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
different  courses ;  and  the  presence  of  an  Academic  Senate 
of  fifty-eight  members,  represents  a  vast  educational 
force.  A  study  of  the  courses  offered  will  show  that  there 
is  no  slack  work.  The  University  has  worked  its  way  up 
till  it  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  American  colleges.  That 
its  position  be  maintained  should  be  the  care  and  pride  of 
the  state. 

The  San  Franciscan  has  a  weakness  for  millionaires, 
sympathizes  with  them  in  their  woes,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
defend  them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  ruthless, 
tyrannical  and  bloated  laborer.  Thus  much  it  will  ever 
do,  but  when  Mr.  Flood's  fence  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Market  streets  takes  in  not  only  the  sidewalk  and  the 
gutter  but  also  extends  across  something  less  than  a 


fourth  of  the  principal  street  in  the  city,  we  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not  always  the  rich  man  that  is  in  need  of 
protection.  Fences  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  pedes- 
trians in  front  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  but 
there  is  no  possible  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Flood's 
projected  building  will  overhang  one  fourth  of  the  street, 
or  even  the  sidewalk.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  except  a 
bad  one,  why  the  fence  should  be  twenty  feet  high.  It 
merely  serves  for  an  advertising  medium,  and  robs  77ie 
San  Franciscan  and  its  honored  contemporaries  of  so 
much  business.  If  Mr.  Flood  wishes  to  oblige  his  friends 
and  the  business  men  of  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth  and 
Market  streets,  he  will  draw  in  his  fence  and  saw  it  down 
to  a  respectable  height.  Unless  he  does  this  we  can 
hardly  see  our  way  clear  to  supporting  him  for  our  next 
Senator. 


There  is  need  for  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals  in  this  city.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  condition  of  the  horses  driven  by  the  itinerant  fruit- 
venders  and  rag  collectors.  The  majority  of  the  animals 
used  by  these  men  are  unfit  to  be  on  the  street,  and  area 
source  of  distress  to  every  sensitive  person.  Will  our 
charitable  men  and  women  see  that  this  wrong  is  righted? 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


The  absence  of  any  unity  of  feeling,  sincerely  deplored 
by  the  best  of  our  local  artists,  deprives  them  of  many  mate- 
rial advantages.  Working,  like  the  majority  of  our  Cali- 
fornia writers,  without  the  stimulus  of  intelligent  sympa- 
thy, they  rarely  rise  to  the  level  of  their  own  best  possi- 
bilities. In  art,  even  more  than  in  literature,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  produced  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the 
worker.  The  true  artist,  open  and  receptive  to  all  exte- 
rior impressions,  of  necessity  possesses  a  sensitive  nature, 
and  needs  the  help  of  friendly  words  or  the  prick  of  dis- 
criminating criticism.  San  Francisco  artists  are  as  a 
rule  innocent  of  any  friendly  interest  in  each  other's 
work.  Their  criticisms  are  passed  in  a  spirit  of  contempt. 
It  is  a  continual  tit  for  tat.  The  man  who  abuses  his 
neighbor's  painting  to-day  is  actuated  by  a  secret  con- 
viction that  the  object  of  his  scorn  will  slash  away  at  him 
to-morrow  with  the  most  cordial  spirit.  I  can  imagine 
some  amiable  newcomer,  like  Mr.  Gifford,  accustomed 
to  the  fraternal  feeling  which  prevails  abroad,  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  similar  good-fellowship  with  members 
of  the  guild  in  this  city,  and  the  inextricable  confusion 
and  appalling  difficulties  into  which  he  would  find  that 
he  had  plunged. 

"Oh,  you  know  that  fellow  Z,  do  you?  A  man  who 
hasn't  a  spark  of  real  talent,  an  old  potterer,  who  spends 
his  time  daubing  away  at  panel  pictures  and  trying  to  run 
down  the  work  of  his  brother  artists,"  cries  X;  while  Z 
has  his  own  story  to  tell,  glaring  suspiciously  at  the  vis- 
itor if  he  happens  10  mention  X's  name  : 

"He's  a  charlatan,  sir — an  abusive  old  charlatan.  We 
may  as  well  have  an  understanding  at  the  outset.  No 
friend  of  his  can  be  a  friend  of  mine." 

The  unfortunate  newcomer,  thus  summarily  pressed 
into  the  local  fight,  discovers  that  it  is  necessary  either  to 
take  up  arms  on  one  side  or  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
both.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  bitter  words  I  am 
ready  to  declare  that  there  is  little  real  foundation  for, 
these  bitter  wranglings  and  cherished  feuds,  which  have 
their  source,  generally,  in  simple  misapprehensions.  The 
fight  has  been  carried  on  more  by  the  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  the  artists  than  by  the  artists  themselves.  I  have 
been  much  among  the  studios,  and  have  heard  the  state 
of  local  art  and  the  merits  of  recent  pictures  frequently 
discussed  among  the  artists,  and  I  have  never  heard  one 
unkind  expression  of  personal  feeling  dropped  by  any 
of  our  artists,  even  when  speaking  of  men  whom  they  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  their  own  bitter  enemies. 

I  know  of  no  better  instance  in  point  than  the  case  of 
Theodore  Wores,  who,  a  twelvemonth  or  more  ago,  was 
made  the  apparent  figure-head  of  the  most  bitter animad- 
versionsagainst  some  of  our  oldest  and  most  talented  art  ists. 
I  doubt  if  any  one  suffered  so  keenly  under  the  discussion 
as  Mr.  Wores  himself,  who  is  a  gentle,  kind-hearted,  sen- 
sitive young  man,  very  guarded  in  his  speech,  and  incapa- 
ble ol  willfully  wounding  a  friend  or  foe. 

Some  day  our  artists  will  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing. I  commend  to  them  the  following  suggestive  para- 
graph, from  a  recent  article  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson: 

"Work  from  nature  may  be  best  improved  by  the  exam- 
ple and  criticisms  of  others,  in  every  stage  of  conception 
and  production,  on  the  same  spot.  This  it  is  which 
makes  certain  French  villages  frequented  by  good  artists, 
with  no  desire  to  pose  as  superiorities,  such  excellent 
schools  for  the  painter  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment."   

Mr.  Narjot  has  in  his  studio  one  picture  which  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  not  only  the  best  por- 
trait which  this  gentle  old  artist  has  ever  painted,  but  it  is 
the  most  wonderful  portrait  which  has  ever  been  painted 


on  this  coast,  if  not  in  America.  It  represents  a  young 
girl,  her  face  shaded  by  a  graceful  little  "sun-hat"  of  yel- 
low straw,  relieved  against  the  placid  blue  waters  of  an  in- 
land lake,  about  whose  margin  soft  purple  hills  are  St. 
and  over  which  broods  a  sense  of  warmth  and  repose. 
Only  the  upper  portion  of  the  girl's  figure  appears,  ana 
the  pale-blue  stuff  loosely  gathered  about  her  throat,  to- 
gether with  the  touch  of  pink  upon  her  rustic  hat,  and  the 
finely  attuned  tints  of  water,  sky  and  shore,  combine  to 
form  a  rare  and  exquisite  harmony.  The  face  is  a  mar- 
velous example  of  coloring  and  expression.  The  girl  is 
standing  in  the  full  sunlight — one  knows  this  from  the 
high  lights  on  the  yellow  straw  and  the  deep  shadows  be- 
neath ;  and  the  warm,  tender  flesh,  the  sweet  deep  eyes, 
the  spirited  little  nose,  the  prettily  curved  lips,  the  firmly 
modeled  chin,  glow  with  a  beautiful  and  subtile  coloring 
from  the  shadows.  This  portrait  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  peculiar  and  valuable  quality  which  art-lovers,  for 
lack  of  a  belter  word,  call  "  atmosphere."  One  seems  to 
look  at  it  through  a  light  and  gracious  medium  which  re- 
moves the  objects  from  the  plane  of  the  canvas  without 
obscuring  them ;  which  softens  without  obliterating  the 
most  delicate  lines. 

A  brother  artist,  who  recently  left  for  Paris,  entreated 
Mr.  Narjot  to  allow  him  to  carry  the  portrait  abroad,  that 
it  might  have  the  wide  recognition  and  celebrity  that  only 
the  salon  can  give.  The  artist  firmly  refused.  He  could 
not  expose  the  picture  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  trans- 
oceanic voyage.  He  has  been  urged  to  place  it  on  public 
exhibition  in  this  city,  but  he  can  not  consent  to  permit 
it  to  leave  his  own  hands.  Yet  Mr.  Narjot  is  one  of  the 
most  modest  of  men,  and  in  nowise  disposed  to  put  an  un- 
due valuation  upon  his  own  work.  There  must  then  be 
some  further  reason  for  the  solicitude  with  which  he  pre- 
serves this  canvas,  and  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
portrait  is  the  likeness  of  his  own  young  daughter. 


Julian  Rix  has  on  exhibition,  at  Morris  and  Kennedy's, 
two  pastels,  which  are  beyond  all  question  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  San  Francisco,  and  which  are  noble  examples  of 
the  effects  to  be  achieved  with  this  peculiar  medium.  They 
might  fitly  be  called  "Morning"  and  "Evening,"  for  one 
represents  a  turbid  stream  foaming  along  a  rocky  path- 
way, with  tender  young  grasses  fringing  its  margin  and 
tall  beaches  leaning  forward  as  if  to  greet  their  neighbors 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  white  mists  of  the  night  are 
rising  and  dissolving  in  the  gathering  light,  and  overhead 
a  single  patch  of  deep-blue  sky  heralds  the  coming  of  the 
sun.  The  other  is  still  and  reposeful.  All  nature  seems 
hushed  to  slumber.  The  placid  stream  broadens  out  to 
meet  a  low  muddy  bank  in  the  foreground.  Beyond, 
trees  rise,  tall  and  gaunt,  against  the  evening  sky,  which 
crimsons  with  the  sun's  parting  beams  and  deepens  to 
purple  at  the  horizon.  These  pictures  are  both  under 
glass.  The  atmosphere  is  so  realistic,  the  distance  so  finely 
expressed,  that  the  observer  finds  it  hard  to  shake  off  the 
conviction  that  they  are  real  landscapes  seen  through  a 
window. 

There  is  a  little  canvas  at  the  same  gallery  which  is 
passed  unnoticed  by  most  visitors,  but  which  calls  forth 
enthusiastic  comment  from  true  connoisseurs.  It  repre- 
sents a  Breton  beach,  with  fishing-smacks  stranded  at  low 
tide,  and  men,  women  and  children  in  the  garb  of  fisher- 
folks,  returning,  heavy-laden,  to  their  homes.  The  pre- 
dominating tones  are  dull,  cheerless  grays.  The  sea  is 
gray  and  lifeless  beneath  a  leaden  sky.  The  mud  flats 
are  wet  and  gray.  The  weather-beaten  boats  are  in  dark 
neutral  tones,  even  to  the  dingy  sails,  which  have  a  heavy, 
sodden  look.  An  occasional  glimpse  of  soft  blue  cloth 
in  the  raiment  of  the  women  is  the  only  touch  of  genuine 
color  in  the  picture.  It  is  a  canvas  to  be  gazed  upon 
amid  sunshine  and  warmth,  for  it  lends  new  radiance  and 
charm  to  our  own  sunny  land.  Cassiers's  signature  is  in 
the  corner. 

Robinson  has  in  his  studio,  at  the  old  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, a  most  interesting  collection  of  sketches  from  the 
Hetchy-Hetchy  Valley,  where  he  has  spent  many  months 
taking  wearisome  walks  and  hazardous  climbs  in  pursuit 
of  his  art.  This  beautiful  region,  which  many  claim  to 
be  superior  to  the  Yosemite  in  interest  and  variety  of  at- 
tractions, is  little  known  to  our  people;  and  Mr.  Robinson 
would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  community  as  well 
as  advance  his  own  reputation  by  placing  the  entire  col- 
lection where  people  could  have  a  chance  to  see  it. 


Another  picture  by  Narjot,  on  exhibition  at  Morris  and 
Kennedy's,  represents  a  tall  and  noble  woman  leaning  be- 
side a  rock  and  looking  far  out  to  sea.  She  is  clad  in 
draperies  of  green  and  purple,  which  somehow  blend  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  her  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  a 
handsome  setter  who  crouches  by  her  side.  It  does  not 
need  the  shamrock  bound  about  her  brow,  nor  the  harp 
on  which  she  leans,  to  tell  that  she  is  Erin,  looking  sadly 
out  across  the  main. 


People  of  a  statistical  turn  should  make  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  has  figured  up  the  "engagements" 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  finds  they  number- 
ed twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-one,  only  those  being 
counted  in  which  not  less  than  five  hundred  Union  troops 
took  part.  This  is  exclusive  of  contests  in  the  Home 
Guards  over  the  elections  of  captains. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Nearly  a  half  century  ago,  when  the  famous  authors  of 
the  Victorian  era  were  just  coming  into  prominence,  there 
arose  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  literary  fraternity  of 
England  in  favor  of  an  international  copyright  law,  by 
way  of  protection  of  their  interests.  The  people  of 
America  even  then  were  extensive  book-buyers,  and  the 
development  of  an  original  school  of  writers,  who  de- 
servedly hold  a  high  place  among  the  immortal  worthies 
of  English  literature,  had  laid  in  the  United  States  the 
foundation  of  a  national  literature.  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Emerson, 
and  Lowell  were  already  known  to  the  reading  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  these  are  only  the  chief 
of  a  company  of  brilliant  writers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  consigned  to  that  limbo  to  which  so  many  once  popu- 
lar authors  have  been  condemned,  while  others  have 
found  an  enduring,  if  humble,  place  in  the  literary  galaxy. 
We  had  historians  like  Prescott,  Motley,  and  Bancroft ; 
statesman  and  orators  like  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun ; 
scholars  whose  names  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
civilized  world  :  yet,  in  spite  of  the  widespread  intelligence 
of  our  people  and  the  taste  and  refinement  they  so  rapidly 
developed,  they  were  still  largely  dependent  on  England 
for  their  intellectual  standards.  Our  authors  sought  for 
an  audience  in  England  even  more  than  in  their  own 
country;  our  people  insisted  on  having  the  latest  English 
publications  at  hand.  The  publishing  houses  that  sprang 
up  in  New  York  and  Boston,  the  important  centers  of 
intellectual  activity,  had  therefore  two  tasks  devolving 
upon  them — the  encouragement  of  native  authors,  and 
the  republication  of  late  English  works  in  cheap  form,  so 
as  to  place  them  within  reach  of  the  average  reader.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  cases  at  that  time  certain  sums  were 
paid  to  authors  tor  the  privilege  of  first  republishing  their 
works;  but  as  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  possible  for  any  one  who  chose  to  get  possession  of 
any  printed  foreign  work  to  publish  it  in  this  country 
without  other  expense  than  the  cost  of  paper,  binding  and 
type,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  English  authors 
profited  nothing  from  the  constantly  increasing  circula- 
tion of  their  books  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  be 
sure,  they  fared  no  better  in  other  foreign  nations;  yet  the 
fact  that  there  the  expense  of  translation  was  at  least  in- 
volved, while  here  the  works  were  ready  to  be  copied 
with  so  slight  cost  and  trouble,  made  the  protests  against 
what  was  denominated  literary  piracy  particularly  bitter 
in  regard  to  America. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles  Dickens  was,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  persistent 
advocates  of  international  copyright,  which  cause  he  con- 
tinued to  champion,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  much  of  the  bitterness  which  he 
threw  into  his  caricatures  of  American  life  and  manners 
arose  from  his  resentment  of  the  wrongs  he  and  his 
brother  authors  were  compelled  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
American  publishers.  All  the  feasting  and  feting  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  our  people  always  seemed  to 
him  a  good  deal  like  the  small  boy  stealing  a  farmer's 
fruit  and  sharing  his  plunder  with  the  lawful  owner.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Dickens,  ably  seconded  by  Thomas 
Hood,  Bulwer,  and  other  English  men  of  letters,  the 
movement  in  favor  of  an  international  copyright  came  to 
naught. 

In  the  controversy  over  the  question  in  those  early 
days,  it  was  argued,  with  much  reason,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  movement,  though  some  men  were  found,  like 
Bryant,  who  were  ready  to  heartily  espouse  it  on  the 
ground  of  simple  justice.  At  that  period  the  free  trade  in 
brains  was  truly  reciprocal.  Our  leading  authors  shared 
with  the  popularity  of  British  authors  on  their  own  soil, 
and  any  loss  they  suffered  financially  through  deriving  no 
profit  from  the  republication  of  their  books  in  the  mother 
country  was  made  up  to  them  in  the  advantage  they 
reaped  in  reputation.  Publications  of  English  books 
were  generally  retailed  here  at  a  price  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  original  figure.  Our  publishers,  paying  little 
for  royalties  on  such  works,  grew  wealthy,  and  were  en- 
abled to  deal  generously  with  native  authors,  while  our 
public  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  equal  access  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  two  nations.  The  only  sufferers  from  this 
state  of  things  were,  therefore,  foreign  authors,  and  quite 
naturally  the  public  and  the  publishers  were  inclined  to 
regard  the  interest  of  these— even  though  they  happened 
to  be  a  proverbially  hard-used  class — as  of  very  second- 
ary importance.  The  practice  of  systematically  robbing 
the  unfortunate  writer  of  books  was  therefore  continued, 
up  to  a  few  years  back,  with  great  philosophic  sang-froid 
on  our  part. 

The  Nemesis  which  has  always  relentlessly  punished 
the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come,  however,  finally 
overtook  both  our  publishers  and  our  writers.  Eight  or 
ten  years  ago  certain  small  publishers,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  established  firms  by  selling  their 
publications  at  any  thing  like  the  same  figure,  conceived 
the  idea  of  printing  uncopyrighted  works,  and  retailing 
them  at  the  minimum  price  which  would  allow  a  living 
profit.  This,  which  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
called,  sensationally,  "The  Great  Literary  Revolution," 
brought  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  genteel  thieves 


calling  themselves  publishers.  The  works  of  standard 
English  poets,  novelists,  historians,  and  essayists  were  re- 
duced from  two  dollars  or  more  a  volume,  bound  in 
cloth,  to  thirty-five  cents — in  some  cases  even  less;  and 
the  country  was  flooded  with  the  same  in  pamphlet  form, 
at  a  price  varying  from  three  to  twenty-five  cents,  ac- 
cording to  print,  paper,  and  length.  The  books,  of  course, 
whether  bound  or  not,  were  gotten  up  in  the  cheapest 
and  flimsiest  style;  but,  to  people  of  small  means,  who 
were  only  anxious  to  possess  such  works  in  order  to  read 
them  or  to  keep  them  for  occasional  reference,  they  an- 
swered the  purpose.  The  better  class  publishers  were,  be- 
fore long,  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  in  competition  with 
these  petty  rivals,  and  as  their  books  were  generally  bet- 
ter printed,  they  easily  managed  to  secure  a  better  price 
for  them.  Harpers  began  publishing  the  Franklin-square 
Library,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  the  Leisure-hour  Series,  and 
other  reputable  publishers  wheeled  into  line  with  cheap 
books  bound  in  paper  or  cloth. 

All  this,  though  it  has  conferred  some  benefit  on  our 
public  in  placing  within  the  reach  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try away  from  public  libraries  the  best  works  of  world- 
famous  authors,  has  already  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
American  literature,  and  bids  fair,  if  the  same  state  of 
things  continues,  to  result  in  still  greater  damage.  The 
country  is  so  overrun  with  cheap  reprints  of  English 
books,  especially  in  the  line  of  lighter  literature,  that 
there  is  no  object  in  a  publisher  undertaking  to  print  a 
work  in  that  line  by  an  American  writer,  unless  it  is  one 
already  known  and  popular,  or  the  author  is  willing  and 
able  to  guarantee  him  against  loss.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
few  books  of  the  lighter  class  by  our  authors  find  much 
sale,  unless  published  in  the  cheap  form  which  leaves  no 
profit  for  either  publisher  or  writer,  or  unless  the  writer 
has  already  attracted  wide  public  attention  through  the 
medium  of  the  magazines,  by  which  nearly  every  suc- 
cessful recent  American  writer  of  better-class  fiction  has 
been  introduced.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when  an  admirer 
of  poetry  can  purchase  a  neatly  bound  volume  of  Tenny- 
son for  fifty  cents  he  should  refrain  from  buying  instead, 
at  double  the  cost,  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  clever 
verses  written  by  a  young  native  poet  and  published  at 
his  own  expense.  When  the  works  of  any  of  the  stand- 
ard novelists  of  England  may  be  had  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  a  book  by  a  native  writer,  the  reader  must 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  latter  to  induce  a  prefer- 
ment in  his  favor.  Therefore  we  find,  at  the  present 
time,  a  revival  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright;  and  this  time  it  is  American  authors 
who  most  strongly  demand  it.  A  recent  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine  publishes  about  fifty  letters  from 
prominent  American  authors  and  scholars,  all  advocat- 
ing immediate  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
in  favor  of  securing  for  our  authors  some  profit  from 
foreign  publications  of  their  works,  and  above  all, 
protecting  them  from  the  unrestricted  competition 
which  is  fast  driving  them  to  the  wall.  Now  that  our  sin 
has  found  us  out,  and  the  consequences  of  the  whole- 
sale literary  piracy  of  a  century  are  coming  back  to  us, 
we  ought  at  least  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  en- 
deavor to  do  tardy  justice  to  the  poor  foreign  authors  we 
have  so  long  despoiled  with  so  little  compunction,  for,  as 
James  Russell  Lowell  expressed  it  in  the  Century,  the 
moral  of  the  question  is  perfectly  clear — 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing ; 
The  ten  commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing. 

J.  D.  S. 


HOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NKVV  PUBLICATIONS. 

"An  Iron  City  Beside  the  Ruhr" — a  description  of  the 
great  Krupp  works  at  Essen — forms  the  leading  and  most 
important  paper  in  the  March  Harper's.  The  most  im- 
portant iron-works  in  the  world — the  largest  manufactur- 
ing establishment  under  private  control,  that  employs 
twenty  thousand  workmen,  has  never  before  been  de- 
scribed. Moncure  D.  Conway  has  achieved  the  difficult 
task  of  making  his  way  through  the  works  and  getting 
permission  to  publish  his  knowledge  to  the  world.  Miss 
Woolson's  portrait  will  be  welcome  to  that  popular  au- 
thor's admirers.  It  shows  a  strong,  pleasant  face.  "Dogs 
and  their  Management"  is  a  paper  that  will  appeal  prac- 
tically to  owners  of  dogs,  and  contains  much  information. 
"With  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,"  by  William 
Simpson,  describes  a  region  that  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention a  year  ago,  and  is  likely  to  attract  more  in  the 
future,  as  the  battle-ground  of  England  and  Russia. 
David  Ker's  paper  on  "Africa's  Awakening"  is  of  present 
interest.  Mr.  Howells  writes  this  month  of  poets  and 
poetry,  and  has  his  fling  at  the  immature  versifier  who  has 
furnished  humorists  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Install- 
ments of  two  new  novels  are  announced,  for  the  April 
number— "Springhaven,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and 
"King  Arthur;  Not  a  I-ove-Story,"  by  Dinah  Maria  Craik. 

The  first  page  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  March  has  a 
full-length  portrait  in  sanguine,  reduced  from  a  Bartolozzi 
engraving.  "The  Tiber:  Ostia  to  Bagnorea,"  by  Edgar 
Barclay,  is  followed  by  a  brightly  written  account  of  "The 
Institute,"  in  which  the  writer  has  some  pertinent  remarks 


on  the  present  course  of  art  in  England.  This  paper  is 
illustrated  with  two  engravings  from  notable  pictures,  one 
being  a  full-page  reproduction  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet's 
"The  Granddaughter."  The  "Poem  and  Picture"  this 
month  is  "A  Black  Night,"  William  Allingham  furnishing 
the  poem  and  W.  J.  Hennessy  the  picture.  In  the 
series  on  the  "Romance  of  Art"  is  told  the  story  of  Ca- 
nova's  love  and  disappointment,  by  Leader  Scott.  Every 
young  woman  who  wields  a  brush  will  be  interested  in 
"An  Atelier  des  Dames,"  by  E.  CE.  Somerville,  in  which 
the  art-life  of  young  ladies  in  Paris  is  described  with  much 
truth  and  no  little  humor. 

The  March  number  of  Cassell's  Family  Magazine  opens 
with  the  new  serial  "A  Willful  Young  Woman."  This  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  "The  Oxford  of  South 
Africa."  To  those  of  us  who  fancy  South  Africa  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  inhabited  by  naked  savages,  this  article, 
with  its  illustrations,  will  be  a  revelation.  Professor 
Blackie,in  his  "I  .ondon  for  Londoners,"  takes  us  out  of  the 
streets  and  introduces  us  into  London  society;  while  the 
Family  Doctor  has  some  plain  talk  about  digestion,  and  a 
word  about  meals.  He  flies  in  the  face  of  fashion  by  rec- 
ommending a  hearty  breakfast,  but  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  recommend  light  lunches  for  those  whcdine  late.  A  pa- 
per on  the  "National  Hymns  of  Europe"  gives  a  stirring 
account  of  the  writing  of  the  more  famous  of  these,  par- 
ticularly of'the  noble  "Marseillaise." 

The  March  Overland  keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  this 
Pacific-coast  magazine.  The  Chinese  discussion  occu- 
pies the  place  of  honor.  W.  W.  Stone  writes  of  "The 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Chinese  Question,"  and  Mr. 
G.  D.  Lawson  makes  out  as  good  a  case  as  he  can  for 
"The  Tacoma  Method."  There  are  several  other  papers 
on  this  all-important  subject — answers  to  the  articles  in 
the  February  number,  and  an  account  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riot  of  1 87 1.  "The  Lost  Journal  of  a  Pioneer"  is  con- 
cluded with  this  number.  For  fiction,  the  third  install- 
ment of  Helen  Lake's  "For  Money,"  and  two  short 
stories— "Comrades  Only,"  and  "A  Heritage  of  Crime." 
A  poem,  by  Miss  Coolbrith,  is  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  number.  The  editorial  departments  are  of  the  usual 
excellence. 

The  Chinese  question  has  reached  the  pamphlet  stage. 
Consul  Bee  gives  The  Other  Side  of  the  Chinese  Question, 
and  demonstrates  that  Chinamen  are  better,  and 
cleaner,  and  honester  than  white  men,  and  that  the  Chi- 
nese is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  white  race.  Dr. 
Barrows,  on  the  other  hand,  issues  in  pamphlet  form  his 
sermon  in  justification  of  the  exclusion  policy.  It  is 
written  with  his  customary  ability,  and  should  be  circu- 
lated among  the  eastern  religious  "philanthropists."  Price 
25  cents.  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

The  Quiver  for  March  contains  an  elaborate  paper  on 
"  Weathercocks,"  describing  their  various  forms  and  the 
most  noted  instances.  The  serials  are  continued.  The 
rest  of  the  contents — even  to  the  poetry— is  more  strictly 
religious  than  ever. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  issues  a  pamphlet  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  the  Transplantation  of  Teeth,  describ- 
ing several  successful  operations  of  the  sort  he  has  per- 
formed in  this  city. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

We  had  thought  the  origin  of  the  word  mugwump  sat- 
isfactorily settled  by  an  answer  in  our  Free  Parliament 
(September  6,  1884),  and  a  note  in  our  issue  of  January 
10,  1885.  At  the  earlier  date  a  correspondent  learned  in 
Indian  lore  quoted  the  word  from  Eliot's  Bible  (Genesis 
xxxvi.  40-43),  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "great  man." 
But  Tlie  Sun,  which  is  a  careful  reader  of  Tlie  Critic,  and 
noted  our  discovery  at  the  time,  now  reproduces  the  fif- 
teenth verse  of  the  same  chapter  of  Eliot's  Indian  book. 
From  this  verse,  which  fairly  teems  with  mugwumps,  it 
seems  that  the  original  bearers  of  this  title  were  descend- 
ants of  .  Esau — a  man  world-famed  for  having  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. —  Tlie  Critic. 

"Mr.  Howells  has  been  so  busy  recently  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,"  says  Life,  "that 
he  has  not  kept  the  fly-specks  off  his  own  china.  In  the 
opening  chapters  of  'The  Minister's  Charge,'  in  the 
Century,  he  makes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell,  a  learned  Bos- 
ton clergyman,  say  that  Nilsson  was  'a  peasant,  you 
know — a  country  girl  in  Norway.'  Either  Mr.  Sewell  or 
Mr.  Howells  should  have  known  that  Nilsson  was  bom 
in  Wexio,  Sweden." 

T.  P.  O'Connor  says  that  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of 
Our  Own  Times  has  netted  the  author  about  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  that  the  Harpers,  who  send  him  an  oc- 
casional installment  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  on  account 
of  its  sale  in  this  country,  tell  him  they  could  have  af- 
forded to  give  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  exclu- 
sive publication  of  the  work  if  it  could  have  been  copy- 
righted in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  D.  H.  Strother,  who  years  ago  delighted  so  many 
readers  of  Harper's  with  his  sketches  and  illustrations, 
under  the  nom  de plume  of  "Porte  Crayon,"  has  returned 
from  Mexico,  where  he  was  sent  by  President  Hayes  as 
consul,  to  his  home  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  He  is 
reported  to  be  busy  with  pen  and  pencil  on  some  of  the 
peculiar  phases  of  Mexican  life. 
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THE  DINGY  SOD-HOUSE  OF  DAKOTA. 


I  passed  it  far  out  on  the  prairie, 

The  house  of  necessity  born; 
No  lines  of  its  dinginess  vary — 

So  somber,  so  dark,  so  forlorn. 

It  is  bounded  by  measureless  acres; 

Not  a  fence  nor  a  tree  is  in  sight ; 
But,  though  plain  as  the  dress  of  the  Quakers, 

It  stands  in  the  sun's  broadest  light. 

The  badger  near  by  makes  his  burrow, 

The  gopher  his  hillock  of  soil, 
And  plows,  with  their  mile-lengths  of  furrow, 

Go  round  it  with  infinite  toil. 

A  well-curb,  a  wash-bench,  a  woman. 
With  poultry  and  pigs,  are  outside; 

The  clothes-line  is  wonderfully  human 
In  look,  and  the  vista — how  wide! 

You  can  go  to  the  sunrise  or  "sundown" 
In  straight  lines,  the  left  or  the  right, 
And  leagues  of  long  level  are  run  down 
Before  you  escape  from  its  sight. 

The  roof  is  well  thatched  with  coarse  grasses; 

A  stove-pipe  peers  out  to  the  sky. 
Tis  a  picture  wnose  plainness  surpasses 

All  oojects  that  challenge  the  eye. 

Twisted  hay  serves  its  owner  for  fuel; 

He  twists  it  at  ease  by  the  roar 
Of  a  hay  fire,  which  parries  the  cruel, 

Harsh  bite  of  the  wind  at  the  door. 

Sometimes  in  an  ocean  of  color 

(In  summer  'tis  yellow  or  green) 
It  stands.    In  November  a  duller, 

Broad  carpet  about  it  is  seen. 

In  winter,  while  blasts  from  the  prairie 
Bring  "blizzards"  that  cease  not  to  blow, 

'Tis  as  warm  as  an  isle  of  Canary, 
Deep  under  the  tempest  and  snow. 
Joel  Benton,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  lor 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  uf 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
ions  emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

The  Woman's  Realm  knows  of  one  home  in  San 
Francisco  which  holds  an  important  and  practical  lesson 
for  all  young  housekeepers.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  Western  Division,  and  is  supplied  with  every  conven- 
ience and  comfort.  The  nominal  head  is  a  gay,  young, 
and  beautiful  matron,  whose  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
guests  at  all  important  society  gatherings.  The  real  head 
of  the  household  is  a  quiet,  middle-aged  lady,  of  wonder- 
ful tact,  system,  and  practical  domestic  knowledge.  The 
young  wife  is  by  no  means  indolent.  Versatile  and  im- 
petuous at  home  as  she  is  brilliant  and  accomplished  in 
society,  when  the  whim  seizes  her  she  will  perform  the 
most  menial  tasks  with  a  grace  and  celerity  that  almost 
raise  them  to  the  level  of  a  high  art.  She  will  sweep  and 
dust,  cook  and  wash,  sew  and  mend,  or  even  lay  down 
carpets  if  need  be,  and  do  each  homely  task  a  little  bet- 
ter than  the  people  who  make  a  business  of  such  a  thing. 
But  she  is  a  real  household  will-o'-the-wisp.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  her  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  household  affairs,  she  is  quite  likely  to  be 
off  to  the  roller  skating-rink  or  out  on  a  ride  to  the  beach, 
or  making  preparations  for  evening  party  or  theater,  as  to 
be  on  the  spot  where  her  services  are  in  demand.  Mean- 
time the  elder  lady,  quiet,  light-footed  and  watchful,  al- 
ways faithfully  on  hand,  goes  the  rounds  of  the  house- 
hold, keeps  the  rooms  tidy  and  neat,  puts  the  buttons  on 
Jenny's  shoes,  mends  Edith's  torn  apron,  soothes  Mag- 
gie's headache,  keeps  the  linen  in  good  condition,  at- 
tends to  necessary  orders,  settles  bills  with  mathemat- 
ical exactitude,  arranges  the  work  so  that  the  servants 
pursue  a  perfect  and  harmonious  system,  and,  in  a  word, 
keeps  the  entire  household  machinery  lubricated  and  in 
running  order.  Her  position  in  the  household  is  not  al- 
ways clearly  understood.  To  a  portion  of  the  family  she 
is  a  dear  friend,  to  another  a  delightful  guest,  to  the 
children  a  second  mother,  who  is  always  faithful  and  at 
hand;  to  the  servants  a  small  goddess,  at  whose  throne 
they  bow  in  perpetual  worship.  It  is  probable  that  if  she 
were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  define  her  position  she 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  making  it  clear  even  to  her- 
self. She  is  a  very  bright  little  woman  for  all  that,  and 
she  has  a  way  ot  making  her  value  felt,  if  her  position  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  Once  a  year  she  finds  it  very  con- 
venient to  absent  herself  for  a  long  visit  to  friends  at  a 
distance.  Before  she  goes,  she  very  graciously  brings  out 
the  fruit  cakes  and  preserves  and  various  goodies  which 
she  has  stored  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  are  al- 
ways occuring,  when  through  illness  of  help  or  extra 
work  the  larder  becomes  depleted.  She  is  a  little  neg- 
lectful of  the  children's  clothes,  too,  and  the  stock  of 
fresh  things  to  wear  becomes  a  little  diminished.  She 
takes  her  leave  amid  tears  and  lamentations  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  the  more  dignified  regret  of  their 
elders,  who  are  nevertheless  quite  reconciled  to  let  her  go 
for  a  time,  little  recking  the  cost.  A  few  days  later  all  is 
hubbub  and  confusion.  The  household  machinery 
has  lost  its  motive  power — the  regulator  which  ad- 
justs each  part  to  the  other  and  keeps  it  working 
noiselessly  and  harmoniously.  The  children  go  about 
disconsolate,  with  rents  in  their  clothes  and  holes 


in  their  stockings.  Paterfamilias  can  not  find  his  slip- 
pers or  his  papers,  the  buttons  are  off  his  clothes,  and  he 
begins  to  present  a  most  disreputable  and  seedy  appear- 
ance. Materfamilias,  released  from  the  gentle  bondage 
in  which  she  has  been  held,  takes  the  cook  from  her 
duties  in  the  kitchen  to  sew  lace  on  the  new  dress  she  de- 
signs wearing  to  a  grand  party  or  reception.  Cook  ex- 
postulates. There  is  the  washing  to  be  done ;  the  cake- 
box  is  empty;  there  is  no  dessert  ready  for  dinner. 
"Bother  the  washing,"  returns  the  willful  young  matron; 
"the  washing  can  be  done  to-morrow;  cake  can  be 
bought  at  the  bakery;  fruit  will  do  just  as  well  for  des- 
sert." The  days  go  by,  and  the  washing  is  put  off  until  Sat- 
urday or  goes  over  another  week.  Paterfamilias  grows  so 
tired  of  irregular  meals  and  a  poor  table  that  he  falls  into 
a  habit  of  dining  down  town.  The  children,  stuffed  with 
confectionery  to  quiet  their  upbraidings,  and  dosed  with 
bakery  pastry,  become  pallid  and  fretful  and  keep  the 
family  roused  at  night.  Cook  is  in  high  dudgeon,  and 
openly  declares  that  she  would  leave  at  once  if  it  were 
not  for  the  children,  but  gives  notice  that  she  will  leave 
the  day  the  absent  relative  returns.  Just  at  this  juncture 
the  missing  relative  returns  and  seizes  the  scepter  she  has 
laid  down.  Order  and  peace  again  rule,  as  if  by  magic. 
There  is  comfort  and  plenty,  work  is  quietly  done  up  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  servants  discover  that  their 
places  are  too  pleasant  and  profitable  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  trifling  annoyances.  All  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  "Auntie"  shall  never  leave  home  again  as 
long  as  she  lives. 

The  Woman's  Realm  does  not  know  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  point  the  moral  of  so  plain  a  tale,  but  it  advises 
such  of  its  readers  as  have  unquiet,  disorderly  homes,  to 
ponder  the  lesson  well.  System  and  method,  aided  by  a 
little  quiet  forethought,  and  lightened  by  a  pleasant  word 
of  sympathy  to  tired  "help,"  will  accomplish  marvels  in 
the  busiest  household. 


There  is  one  woman's  enterprise  in  San  Francisco 
which  is  so  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  feminine  under- 
taking and  which  has  met  with  such  unqualified  success 
that  it  deserves  mention.  For  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  until  three  years  since,  Mrs.  Hart  was  the  matron 
and  presiding  genius  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  Lunch-rooms,  on  Sacramento  street.  In  this 
capacity  she  gave  evident  satisfaction  to  everybody;  but, 
without  meaning  any  derogation  to  the  ladies  co  posing 
that  excellent  association,  this  institution  was  not  as  well 
managed  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  good  financial  fore- 
sight should  have  commanded.  The  cooking  was  as  good 
as  the  materials  which  were  supplied  could  absorb,  and 
the  service  was  generally  very  fair.  The  tables,  however, 
were  covered  with  oilcloth ;  there  were  no  napkins  sup- 
plied except  when  they  were  specially  requested.  Pewter 
tea-spoons  and  table-spoons — most  disagreeable  utensils  to 
introduce  into  the  mouth — were  in  constant  use,  along 
with  three-tined  steel  forks  and  rude  steel  knives.  The 
ware,  if  it  ever  was  fresh  and  neat,  was  allowed  to  become 
brown  and  crackled  with  age  and  usage,  without  being 
replaced.  As  a  consequence,  the  place  drew  rather  a 
rough  class  of  custom,  along  with  a  few  very  high-minded 
and  respectable  peop'e  who  stuck  to  it  tor  the  sake  of 
principle;  but  a  large  number  of  generous  persons,  who 
would  like  to  have  patronized  it,  went  to  places  where 
food  was  served  in  a  more  palatable  way. 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Hart  decided  to  go  into  business 
for  herself.  She  rented  a  large  room  at  509  Montgomery 
street,  which  she  called  the  "Home  Coffee  and  Lunch 
Room,"  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  From  the  first 
the  tables  have  been  tastefully  set,  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  provided  in  a  simple,  refined  home. 
From  the  first  there  have  been  willing  and  lady-like 
girls  always  at  hand  to  wait  upon  the  patrons.  From  the 
first  the  coffee  has  been  delicious,  the  tea  excellent,  the 
tables  provided  with  sweet,  home-made  bread,  fresh  milk, 
sweet  butter,  and  appetizing  home  cookery.  From  the 
first  the  place  has  cleared  expenses,  and  has  paid  all  the 
way  from  five  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  net  profit.  To-day  she  has  an  excellent  and  pay- 
ing business,  and  holds  her  own  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that — owing  in  part  to  her  success — nine  places  of  a  similar 
character  have  been  started  within  two  blocks  during  the 
last  year.  Encouraged  by  her  continued  success,  Mrs. 
Hart  has  lately  engrafted  catering  upon  her  regular  busi- 
ness, and  is  both  giving  eminent  satisfaction  and  reaping 
a  golden  return.  She  has  taken  charge  of  the  table  at  a 
number  of  private  banquets  and  society  feasts,  and  not 
only  provides  a  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  but  makes  an  ar- 
tistic display  as  well.  She  has  entire  charge  of  the  tables 
at  the  forthcoming  promenade  concerts  soon  to  be  given 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Six  Charities,  at  the  new  Odd  Fellows' 
building.   

Special  attention  is  given  to  dresses  for  children's  par- 
ties, and  the  results  are  as  charming  as  fine  goods  for  lit- 
tle people  must  always  be.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in 
little  dresses  and  slippers  and  hose,  and  a  suggestion  of 
elfin  creatures  and  fairies,  and  the  invincible  armies  of 
Lilliput,  whenever  we  see  the  wee  creatures  going  through 
the  formal  social  duties  and  pleasures  of  life. 

Little  girls  are  often  more  elaborately  dressed  for  even- 
ing than  their  debutante  sisters,  and  some  of  the  little 
dresses  are  marvels  of  the  designer's  skill  and  taste. 


White,  pink  and  blue  are  a  child's  own  colors.  From 
the  pure  white  and  the  baby  blue  and  pink  of  the  cradle 
garments,  all  through  childhood  few  if  any  other  colors 
are  used  for  dressy  purposes.  While  vailing,  albatross 
and  cashmere  are  worn  by  the  little  ones,  such  dresses 
among  the  wealthy  portion  of  society  are  less  in  request 
than  those  of  plush,  Bengaline,  and  the  more  elegant 
plain  fabrics. 

Among  the  finest  dresses  for  little  girls  is  a  plain  princess 
shape  of  peach-blossom  plush  with  a  heavy  faille  Fran- 
caise  silk.  The  body  of  the  dress  is  of  plush.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt  is  cut  so  as  to  form  squares,  every  other 
one  cut  out,  and  the  vacant  spaces  filled  in  with  fine  side- 
plaiting  of  the  silk,  which  has  a  lining  of  white  lawn  edged 
with  narrow  lace  set  underneath  it.  The  waist  is  low  in 
the  neck  and  has  only  shoulder  straps,  as  the  dress  is  to 
be  worn  over  a  gimp.  A  sash  made  of  a  full  width  of 
the  silk,  fringed  and  knotted  at  the  ends,  is  tied  just  be- 
low the  waist.  The  edge  of  the  neck  is  cut  out  in 
squares  like  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  in  the  spaces 
there  are  very  fine  side  plaits  standing  up.  The  edges  of  the 
plush  are  embroidered  in  heavy  corn  silk,  and  the  plaits 
are  caught  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  thread  to  hold  them 
in  place.  The  gimp  to  be  worn  with  this  dress  is  of 
the  same  silk  as  the  plaitings,  and  is  shirred  around  the 
neck  in  rows  not  over  half  an  inch  apart.  The  sleeves 
are  shirred  around  the  arms,  and  reach  to  the  elbows. 
Falls  of  lace  finish  the  sleeves,  and  the  same  lace  is 
plaited  in  the  neck  and  stands  up  around  the  throat.  Pink 
silk  hose  and  pink  kid  boots,  with  cream-white  mitts,  com- 
plete this  dress,  which  is  to  be  worn  at  a  birthday  party 
by  a  little  miss  of  eight  years  of  age. 

A  dress  for  a  miss  of  ten  is  of  ivory-white  surah  trimmed 
with  lace.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  side  plaits ;  there  is  an  apron 
drapery,  and  a  very  full,  long  sash,  tied  in  a  bow  with  very 
long  loops,  the  ends  of  the  sash  reaching  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress.  The  waist  is  a  very  short  basque, 
with  points  both  back  and  front,  and  is  closed  with  pearl 
ball-buttons.  The  sleeves  reach  to  the  elbows,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  square  neck,  are  finished  with  plaited  lace. 

Sallie  Joy  White  tells  a  little  story,  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald, which  our  California  women  shoppers  may  take  to 
heart:  "It  had  been  a  'bargain  day,'  widely  adver- 
tised, at  one  of  the  city  establishments.  The  store  had 
been  crowded  from  early  morning,  and  there  had  not 
been  a  breathing  space  for  the  employes,  male  or  female. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  first  lull,  a  lady  entered 
and  asked  for  a  certain  article ;  it  was  carelessly  thrown 
down  to  her.  She  looked  at  it;  it  was  not  quite  what  she 
wanted,  and  she  asked  for  another  quality.  A  quick  re- 
ply was  given  her,  in  a  not  very  pleasant  tone  of  voice. 
Her  own  anger  rose,  but,  looking  quickly  up,  she  caught 
the  tired  look  in  the  girl's  face  and  the  gray  pallor  of  her 
face.  She  was  touched  in  a  moment.  Taking  a  bunch 
of  violets  from  the  belt  of  her  dress  she  laid  them 
down  before  the  girl,  saying,  in  a  kind  tone,  'You  look 
tired;  I  wonder  if  these  won't  refresh  you.'  The  girl 
looked  up  in  surprise,  the  blood  surged  up  to  her  face, 
the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  pathetic 
droop  to  the  mouth.  'Thank  you,'  she  said;  T  am 
tired,  very  tired;  I  am  sorry  I  was  cross,  but  if  you  knew 
how  every  muscle  in  my  body  ached!'  By  this  time  she 
was  ready  to  give  most  willing  service,  and  both  women 
were  better  for  the  little  encounter." 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bittenbender,  Nebraska's  talented  woman 
lawyer,  has  again  won  a  victory  in  the  Trute  damage  case, 
of  Johnson  county  notoriety.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  widow  of  a  German  who  was  murdered  under  the 
license  law  of  Nebraska,  the  saloon-keepers  01  Tecumseh 
being  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  case  was 
lately  tried  in  Nemaha  county,  at  Auburn,  where  it  had 
been  taken  on  change  ot  venue,  resulting  in  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  is 
a  small  price  for  a  husband,  but  the  jury  fixed  the  price 
only  on  the  hopeless  wreck  as  he  was  before  toppling  over 
into  eternity. 

Genevieve  Aylmer  Farrell,  of  Arlington  Heights,  Illi- 
nois, though  but  eleven  years  old,  has  been  for  three  years 
an  active  and  successful  silk  culturist.  As  her  parents 
are  invalids,  much  responsibility  devolves  upon  her.  She 
has  fitted  up  a  cocoonery  with  every  thing  needful.  In 
the  past  three  summers  she  has  raised  six  fine  crops  of 
silk-worms,  and  her  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  are  said  to  be 
marvels  of  beauty.  During  the  past  year  she  edited 
a  silk-culture  department  in  several  papers,  and  has  written 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  for  various  papers  and 
magazines.  Last  spring  she  published  a  book  entitled 
Two  Summers  in  a  Cocoonery,  which  is  highly  praised. 

The  Empress  of  China  is  scandalizing  her  subjects  by 
her  progressive  ideas.  She  has  been  learning  to  box,  for 
exercise.  What  is  worse,  she  wants  to  introduce  railroads 
into  China;  but  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  some  of  the 
censors  oppose,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  dangerous 
and  likely  to  cause  a  rebellion. 

Mrs.  Brydges  Williams  and  her  sister  Miss  Matilda 
Levy,  two  generous  Jewish  ladies,  daughters  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Levy,  of the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  have  endowed 
a  ward  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital  for  suffering  women  of 
their  own  race.  The  amount  of  the  endowment  is  twenty 
thousand  dollars.   A  separate  kitchen  will  be  provided. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHOIR. 

Haifa  bar,  half  a  bar, 

Half  a  bar  onward ! 
Into  an  awful  ditch, 
Choir  and  precentor  hitch; 
Into  a  mess  of  pitch. 

They  led  the  Old  Hundred. 
Trebles  to  the  right  of  them, 
Tenors  to  left  of  them, 
Basses  in  front  of  them,  • 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Oh,  that  precentor's  look, 
When  the  sopranos  took 
Their  own  time  and  hook, 

From  the  Old  Hundrtd. 

Screeched  all  the  trebles  here, 
Bogged  all  the  tenors  there, 
Raising  the  parson's  hair. 

While  his  mind  wandered; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why 
This  psalm  was  pitched  too  high; 
Theirs  but  to  grasp  and  cry 

Out  the  Old  Hundred. 
Trebles  to  right  of  them, 
Tenors  to  leu  of  them, 
Basses  in  front  of  them, 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  they  with  shout  and  yell, 
Not  wise  they  sang,  nor  well, 
Drowning  the  sexton's  bell, 

While  all  the  church  wondered. 

Dire  the  precentor's  glare, 
Flashed  his  pitchfork  in  air, 
Sounding  fresh  keys  to  bear 

Out  the  Old  Hundred. 
Swiftly  he  turned  his  back, 
Reached  he  his  hat  from  rack. 
Then  from  the  screaming  pack 

Himself  he  sundered. 
Tenors  to  right  of  him, 
Trebles  to  lelt  of  him, 
Discords  behind  him. 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Oh,  the  wild  howls  they  wrought ; 
Right  to  the  end  they  fought ; 
Some  tune  they  sang,  but  not — 

Not  the  Old  Hundred. 
After  (some  distance  after)  Tennyson. 


A  CHANGE. 

In  days  of  a  past  that  has  flown. 
When  dead  folk  were  buried,  I  ween, 

The  dying  one  feebly  would  groan  : 

"Please  see  that  my  grave  is  kept  green." 

Cremation,  alas,  has  to-day 
This  saying  completely  abolished; 

It  now  is  the  custom  to  say: 
"Just  see  that  my  urn  is  kept  polished." 

Chicago  Rambler. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "  D.  D.D. 


GENUINE  CLEARANCE  SALE. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK, 


WE  WILL  SELL  AT  COST, 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS. 


Parties  wishing  to  purchase  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children's 

CLOAKS,  SUITS,  WRAPS, 
I  HI  M  M  I  \«.  V  Etc., 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


HODGE'S 
CLOAK  AND  SUIT  HOUSE, 

8  and  IU  Fifth  street, 

Near  Market,  San  Francisco. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTtR. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

1 1 0  Eddy  street. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


•ffi  DEALERS  IN  | 


FURS. 


310  Nans. mi*'  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

WILL  &  FINK, 

THE  LEADING  CUTLERS, 

Have  removed  to 
818  MARKET  STREET, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING. 


Philadelphia  Lacbr.  Bavaria  Lagek. 

LUDIN'S 

CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

536  California  afreet. 

Below  Kearny. 

CHARLES  I.I  It  I  N. 


AFTER  DINNER. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  Indigestion 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  that  painful 
malady  hy  the  use  of  an  after-dinner 

pill,  so  composed  that  it  will  give  tone 
to  the  stomach,  prevent  heartburn,  rouse 
the  liver  to  healthful  action,  invigorate 
the  kidneys,  and  thus,  through  the  activity 
of  these  organs,  promote  the  natural 
movement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Ayer's  Pills  are  so  compounded  that 
their  action,  though  mild,  effectually  pro- 
duces the  above  "results.  They  also,  in 
curing  Constipation,  remove  the  cause  of 
Biliousness,  Liver  Complaint,  Kidney  Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism,  and  many  other  serious 
ailments. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

contain  no  mineral  nor  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and  do  not  gripe  unless  the 
bowels  are  irritated,  and  even  then  their 
influence  is  healing.  To  continue  their 
effect  in  constipated  or  chronic  coses,  they 
need  only  be  taken  in  diminishing  instead 
of  increasing  doses.  For  seamen,  and  in- 
habitants or  travelers  in  sparsely  settled 
countries  where  physicians  are  not  at 
hand,  they  are  of"  inestimable  value. 
There  is  liardly  a  sickness  they  will  not 
alleviate,  and  hi  most  cases  cure,  if  taken 
promptly.  To  young  girls  just  entering 
upon  womanhood,  and  to  women  whose 
period  of  maternity  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Aycr's  Pills,  in  moderate  doses,  merely 
sufficient  to  ensure  regular  action  of  the 
bowels,  will  be  found  of 

Incalculable  Value. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  **  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
ix.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LADIES'  HOSIERY!  UNDERWEAR 

LARGEST  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  J.  O  J3RIEN  &  CO.  respectfully  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock 
of  Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear — positively  the  most  complete  and  select  in 
San  Francisco,  and  offered  at 

EXCEEDINGLY   LOW  PRICES. 


Full  line  of  Ladies'  All-Silk  and  Spun-Silk  Hose, 

Ladles'  Irish   Freneli   1  (iermaii  Balbriggan  II. .sr. 

Ladies'  Lisle  Hose,  In  great  variety, 

Ladies'  Sea  Island  <  otton  Hose. 

Cashmere  Hose,  Etc. 

CHlf.WHF.W8  AND  INFANT'S  SILK,  CASHMERE  and  COTTON  HOSE,  in  large  variety 


Ladies'  Cartwright  &  Warner's  Morley's  English,  American  Hosiery  Co's,  and  Norfolk 
and  New  Brunswick  Underwear — all  grades  and  sizes. 


SPECIAL: 

oOO  dozen  Ladies'  Ail-wool  Searlet  Vests,  value  60  cents,  at  35  cents  each, 

MURPHY  BUILDING, 

MARKET  AND  JONES  STREETS. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBride  Lessees  and  Proprietors 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

Sale  of  seats  is  now  progressing  for — 

THE  GRAND  REOPENING, 

Monday  March  1,  1886 

— OF — 

CHARLEY  REED'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED  MINSTRELS! 

A  GREAT  DOUBLE  COMPANY. 


COMPANY  NO-  1— 
Kew  Fuces: 

Hilly  Swebtnam  . 

Emil  1  mes,  the  refined  co- 
median ; 

Baker  and  Jones,  refined 
song  and  dance  artists; 

Shirley  and  Donigan,  Cali- 
fornia's musical  nuggets; 

D.  K,  Hawkins,  interlocu- 
tor; 

Alfred  Singer,  vocal  direct- 
or; 

K.  J.  Jose,  soprano  singer. 


COMPANY  NO.  2— 
old  Favorites: 

Just    the   plain  comedian, 

Charley  Reed ; 
The  popular  comedian,  Billy 
Birch; 

The    burlesque  artist,  Gus 
Mills; 

Wilson  and  Cameron,  San 

Francisco's  favorites ; 
Will  H.  Bray,  author  and 
composer; 

VOCAL  cokps  : 
H.  W.  Frillman.  basso ; 
Joseph  M.  Woods,  alto; 
Castle  Brydges,  tenor; 
J.  W.  Myers,  baritone. 

First  production  of  Charley  Reed's  burlesque — 

HOODLUM  BLIND! 

S3F Popular  prices — Best  reserved  seats,  Dress  Circle, 
75  cents;  good  seat,  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony, 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C  P.  Hall  Manager 

Matinee  To-Day  At  I  o'clock. 

iS-TOO  FUNNY  TO  DESCRIBE.-^* 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Indorsed  by  press  and 
public  as 

43TTHE  FUNNIEST  OF  THEM  ALL/SJ 

EVANS  AND  HOE Y  ! 

«3-<01d  Hoss  and  Me.) 
In  the  latest  laughable  success — 

A  PARLOR  MATCH! 

By  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  author  of  "  RAG  BABY  "  and 
"  BUNCH  OF  KEYS." 

t&T  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Krei.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Fourth  Week!   Fourth  Week! 

And  Continued  Success. 

HOUSES  CROWDED  TO  THE  DOORS. 

WIDOW  O'BRIEN! 

I3TTHE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Monday  evening,  March  1st — 

KIP  \AX  WINKLE. 

Admission,  25  cents  Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  V ice-Presiden 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka, 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


TUIC  D  ADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
I  niO  rArLII  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  to  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


ISO         SI'KK.SF.MS  MVHTLY0'      I  5(1 

ALCAZARJTHEATER. 

O'Farrelx  street  Near  Stockton 

Every  night,  and  grand  Souvenir  Matinee  on  Saturday, 
February  27th 

Immense  success  of  the  worl  .-famous  Austrian  Conjurer 
and  Exposer  of  Spiritualism, 

ZAML0CH! 

In  his  wonderful  entertainment,  entitled — 

A    Ml.  II  I    WITH    THE  SPIRITS! 

ICn  BEAUTIFUL  AND  COSTLY  ICA 
IUU  PRESENTS.  lUU 

SILK  DRESS  PATTERNS,  ETC. 
35C,  50c,  75c — POPULAR  PRICES— 35c,  50c,  75c 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  the 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  \V.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  H. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNISHED-ROOMS  DIRECTORY. 

Contains  a  large  list  of  places  where 
ITRST-CLASS  I  I  It  M  SI  I  l  it  ROOMS 

May  be  let  at  reasonable  prices. 

Solicitors  will  rail  at  your  address. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Prei. 
BUSINESS 

COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
PupiU  a*e  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  1  UAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

liook-kecptiig.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Business  «  orrespondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spelling, 
French,  Herman,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, shorthand,  and  Type-writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Import'ng,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BILLIARD  MATCH  FOR  $2,000!! 

—  BETWEEN — 

A.  H.  MORRIS  AND  H.  M'KENNA 

February  24th,    25th,   26th,  37th, 
AT  PUTTS  HALL. 


iSTPlay  commences  at  eight  o'clock  sharp,  each  even- 
ing.   Reserved  seats  at  principal  billiard  rooms. 

n  mr  xifnnM   removed  alive  in  tm 

t  Arr    Wl  KIV   hours, with  head  complete  or  no 

inn.  it  uniTi  cnar(,;s.  0v„  1>000  tape  worms 

removed  at  132  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C 
O.  D.  for  Sio.  PROF.  K.  K.  SHIPLEY. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


With  all  the  new  and  lively  attractions  this 
has  been  rather  a  poor  week  for  theatricals. 
The  new  pieces  have  had  their  crowded  "first 
nights,"  but  since  that  the  attendance  has  not 
necessitated  turning  away  applicants  for  seats. 
As  to  the  places  that  are  running  pieces  the  sec- 
ond week,  they  have  been  almost  neglected. 
Can  it  be  that  the  rural  contingent  is  so  large  a 
factor  in  theatrical  patronage?  Certain  it  is 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  country  travel.  The 
holiday  rush  to  the  city  is  over,  the  stage-roads 
are  not  as  smooth  as  boulevards,  and  the  balmy 
days  that  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Bedouin  in  the 
the  Arab  of  the  hills  and  the  gulches  are  still  in 
the  future.  Whether  this  is  a  matter  of  cause 
and  effect  or  only  a  coincidence  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Our  theatrical  managers  who  make  an 
occasional  trip  among  "the  provinces"  are  not 
strongly  impressed  with  the  country  as  a  con- 
tributor to  heavy  treasure-boxes.  But  they  may 
not  be  aware  that  scores  of  people,  who  in  their 
rural  homes  could  not  be  coaxed  out  by  the  best 
"show"  in  the  country,  would  consider  a  visit 
to  the  city  a  mere  pretense  and  sham  without  a 
complete  round  of  the  theaters.  So  let  the  dis- 
consolate managers  look  forward  to  the  days 
when  the  pilgrims  from  Table  Mountain,  Red 
Gulch,  and  Lost  Lead  shall  take  up  scrip  and 
staff  and  journey  hither  to  fill  the  "vacant 
chairs"  whose  sad  suggestiveness  is  as  pathetic 
as  that  of  Toby  Rosenthal's  picture. 

The  Hanlons  called  out  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Monday  night  an  audience  which  for  numbers 
and  character  must  have  been  eminently  satis- 
factory, even  to  those  distinguished  brothers 
who  have  performed  before  all  the  crowned 
heads,  baldheads,  and  dead-heads  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  piece  presented,  Fantasma,  has 
much  more  plot  and  consecutiveness  than  is 
generally  seen  in  a  fairy  spectacle.  The  story 
follows  the  fortunes  of" Arthur"  (George  Han- 
Ion1),  a  young  and  very  agile  gentleman  in  lav- 
ender, who,  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  lovelorn 
youths,  is  ready  to  "go  to  the  devil"  in  the 
service  of  his  sweetheart,  pretty  "Lena."  A 
cruel  father,  "Farmer  Close"  (William  Han- 
Ion,)  arouses  the  ire  of  the  fairy  queen,  "Fantas- 
ma," who,  not  content  with  setting  a  "long- 
tailed  fiery  dragon"  and  other  fabled  monsters 
at  him,  raises  so  terrible  and  destructive  a 
storm  on  his  premises  as  to  suggest  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  western  cyclone — that  is,  if 
the  average  Kansas  farmer  is  a  heartless  tyrant 
who  forbids  the  banns  of  his  lovely  daughter 
and  heiress  with  a  penniless  New  England 
prince  who  is  traveling  westward  disguised  as 
a  clock-peddler.  "Zamaliel,"  the  evil  spirit 
aforesaid,  does  not  seem  to  hold  his  own  quite 
so  well  as  does  his  prototype  "in  our  midst,"  as 
the  paragraphers  say.  After  many  changing 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  the  lovers  are  happily 
united  through  the  good  offices  of  "Fantasma," 
who  incidentally  institutes  a  series  of  amuse 
ments  in  the  form  of  specialties,  songs,  tab 
leaux,  etc.,  which  are,  of  course,  the  main  feat 
ures  of  the  performance. 

The  series  of  revolving  pictures,  especially 
that  of  the  two  lovers  and  the  "irate  father"  at 
the  gate,  is  one  of  the  funniest.  The  tableaux 
representing  the  horrors  of  polar  exploration 
were  greeted  with  loud  applause,  which  arose  to 
positive  enthusiasm  when  Columbia,  the  gem  of 
the  ocean,  in  rather  scanty  raiment  for  the  lati- 
tude, announced  her  intention  of  annexing  the 
territory  on  the  north  pole  base  and  meridian, 
at  the  first  good  opportunity. 

The  numerous  adventures  of '"Pico,"  (Alex- 
ander Zanfretta),  were  among  the  most  amusing 
of  the  odd  episodes,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to 
make  special  mention  impossible.  His  fight  with 
the  bear  was  especially  funny.  The  singing  of  Miss 
Kate  Davis,  the  character  songs  of  a  little  "to: 
about  two  (eet  high,  who  appears  as  a  dude  with 
a  quaintly  blase  air,  a  toy  overcoat  and  a  lilli- 
putian  silk  hat,  and  the  nurse-maid  episode  in 
which  "Pico"  officiates  as  an  amateur  doctor, 
each  in  succession  seemed  to  capture  the  house 
Altogether  Fantasma  is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  and  should  take  accordingly.  It  will  con 
tinue  another  week. 

Not  a  seat  was  to  be  had  at  the  Bush-street 
after  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  at  the 
first  production  of  Evans  and  Hoey's  A  Parlor 
Match.    Every  thing  wore  a  festive  appearance 
even  the  ushers  having  on  the  lapels  of  their 
coats,  where  the  boutonniere  is  wont  to  bloom 
a  very  large-sized  "parlor-match"  tied  with  a 
tasteful  little  knot  of  blue  ribbon.    The  piece  i 
worth  seeing  and  laughing  at,  being  far  ahead 
of  the  numerous  productions  of  its  kind,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  A  Rag  Baby;  and 
that  compares  with  it  only  in  the  quaint  humor 
of  its  central  character,  "Old  Sport."  In  the 
Parlor  Match  all  the  characters  are  funny,  and 
all  are  well  taken.    A  great  charm  of  theentire 
production  is  its  rapidity  of  movement.  There 
are  no  intervals;  every  thing  and  every  body,  in 
eluding  the  spectators,  are  alive  and  "on  the 
go'Mrom  start  to  finish. 

The  principal  characters  are  "I.  McKorker," 
typical  book-agent,  "Old  Hoss,"  a  sort  of  tramp 
attachment  to  an  auction-room,  and  "Innocent 
Kidd,"  a  fine^example  of  misnomer,  taken  re 


spectively  by  Charles  Evans,  William  Hoey,  and 
Miss  Minnie  French. 

Among  the  spirits  evoked  by  the  newly  de- 
veloped medium,  "Captain  William  Kidd,"  are 
the  ancestral  pirate— the  renowned  Captain 
Kidd  of  buried-treasure  fame— and  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  the  latter  evoked  from  a  private  cup- 
board by  the  versatile  "McKorker,  '  and  ma- 
terialized about  equally  by  himself  and  "Old 
Hoss."  None  of  the  company  have  any  singing 
voices  to  speak  of,  but  they  all  have  lively 
feet,  which  they  use  so  deftly  as  to  draw 
the  attention  from  any  little  vocal  discrep- 
ancy. The  dancing  of  the  well-matched  lit- 
tle pair,  Minnie  and  Helena  French,  was 
a  charming  illustration  of  Holmes's  "Muse 
of  the  many  twinkling  feet,"  their  pretty 
ittle  steps  being  executed  with  a  neatness  and 
celerity  that  would  defy  the  registering  power  of 
Phoenix's  famous  "go-it-ometer."  The  present 
roduction  will  continue  one  more  week,  and  will 
be  followed  by  William  F.  Cody,  better  known 
as  Buffalo  Bill,  in  The  Prairie  Waif. 

The  remarkably  fine  production  of  the  English 
drama  Hoodman  Blind  has  hardly  met  in  its 
second  week  the  encouragement  which  its  ex- 
cellence deserves  and  which  its  first  week 
promised.  A  play  of  so  much  merit,  and  pro- 
duced in  a  style  and  with  a  perfection  of  cast 
seldom  equaled  in  this  city,  should  command  a 
much  longer  run. 

The  plan  of  returning  to  the  stock-company 
system  has  many  warm  advocates  among  those 
friends  of  the  drama  who  desire  to  elevate  the 
stage  to  what  they  deem  its  proper  place  as  a 
public  teacher;  and  the  present  experiment  at 
the  California  is  watched  with  great  interest  at 
the  East,  as  is  testified  by  the  frequent  and  en- 
couraging press  comment.  We  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  continually  recalling  the  dramatic 
glories  of  the  California  during  the  tenancy  of 
the  Wilson-McCullough  stock  company,  and 
the  short  reign  of  the  system  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Baldwin.  Yet  we  have  now  at  the  Cali- 
fornia a  similar  organization  that  has  not  been 
and  hardly  can  be  excelled  in  general  thorough- 
ness of  excellence.  The  cost  of  such  produc- 
tions as  have  been  brought  out  in  rapid  succes- 
sion at  this  theater  is  enormous,  and  can  hardly 
be  supported  by  the  management  in  the  mere 
ustification  of  a  principle,  however  correct. 
The  probability  is  that  when  we  have  compelled 
the  company  to  betake  themselves  to  more  ap- 
preciative regions  we  shall  beein  to  recall  them 
to  our  regretful  minds  as  we  now  are  fain  to 
do  their  notable  predecessors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  enterprise  may  reap 
its  reward  where  it  has  made  the  somewhat 
risky  and  certainly  venturesome  experiment 
The  management  announce  for  the  immediate 
future  the  following  list  of  new  productions: 
Second  Sight,  Erin  A' Cora,  Fast  Days  of  Pom 
peii.  The  Cattle  King,  and  The  Golden  Giant 
Second  Sight,  which  will  be  produced  Monday 
night,  March'ist,  was  written  expressly  for  this 
theater,  by  Charles  H.  Cheltnam,  a  member  of 
the  London  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors.  Mr. 
Joseph  Holland  will  appear  as  "Philippe  Beau- 
vallon,"  the  man  with  the  wax  figures;  Mabel 
Bert  will  have  a  double  part,  as  the  wife  of  "Phil 
ippe;'  and  her  daughter;  Harkins,  as  an  adven 
turer,  and  other  members  of  the  company 
equally  well  cast.  The  gifted  and  very  popular 
artist,  Mr.  John  Mazzanovich,  will  have  a  benefit 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  4th. 

Zamloch,  the  great  exposer  of  spiritualistic 
frauds,  is  delighting  his  audiences  at  the  Alca 
zar,  with  his  tricks  and  his  handsome  and  costb 
presents.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  anoth 
er  that  can  bring  out  a  San  Francisco  audience 
it  is  a  "prize."  Everv  lady  expects  a  silk  dress 
a  gold  watch,  or  a  diamond  ring,  every  night 
and  having  gone  once,  they  have  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  There  is  one  comfort;  if  they 
don't  get  a  prize  they  receive  full  value  for  thei 
money  in  an  evening's  amusement  which  to  the 
shrewd  philosopher  is  a  lesson  as  well,  demon 
stral  ing  how  easy  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  mislead  the 
judgment  and  how  futile  the  idea  that  "seeing 
believing."  The  cabinet  trick  is  especially  sug 
gestive  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  spirit-materializing  agent  in  the  city 
that  can  do  as  well.  The  drawing  of  prizes  and 
distribution  of  presents  is  the  occasion  of  much 
fun  and  the  usual  amount  of  "chaffing"  in  the 
audience.   . 

NOTES. 

Mr.  Al  Hayman  will  arrive  in  this  city  about 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

John  Rickaby,  manager  of  Miss  Helen  Dau 
vray,  died  in  New  York,  February  161I1. 

McNish,  Johnson  and  Slavin's  Minstrels  will 
follow  Fantasma  at  the  Baldwin,  Monday,  March 
8th. 

A  Parlor  Match  lor  another  week  at  the  Bush- 
strcet.  March  8th,  Buffalo  Bill,  with  his  real  In- 
dians,.^ A  Prairie  Waif. 

The  remarkably  successful  run  of  the  Widow 
O'Brien  at  the  '1  ivoli  closes  Sunday  evening. 
Monday,  March  1st,  Rip  Van  Winkle  has  its 
first  representation. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  promenade  concerts  in 
aid  of  the  "Six  Charities"  will  begiven  Tuesday, 
March  2d,  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  corner  Seventh 
and  Market  streets. 

Mr.  John  Mazzanovich,  whose  artistic  work 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
California,  has  been  tendered  a  benefit  for  Thurs- 
\  day  afternoon,  March  4th. 


The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
building,  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets, 
keeps  steadily  on  yielding  its  regular  dividends 
in  coin  to  the  proprietors  and  in  pleasure  to  its 
patrons. 

Madame  Modjeska  proposes  to  play,  for  the 
first  time,  the  part  of  "Julia,"  in  The  Two  Gen- 
tleman of  Verona,  a  play  which  has  not  been 
seen  in  America  for  twenty  years.  Adelaide 
Neilson  intended  adding  this  role  (a  boy's  part) 
o  her  own  repertory. 
Messrs.  Myron  Whitney  and  Fessenden  are 
aid  to  be  the  only  members  of  Mrs.  Thurber's 
'American  Opera  company"  that  can  converse 
in  English.    The  German  language  is  the  busi- 
ness vocabulary  of  the  company,   and  as  the 
basso  and  tenor  above  named  are  the  only  ones 
who  do  not  understand  Deutsche,  they  arc  look- 
ng  for  an  interpreter.    Tohold  one's  own  in  an 
American  company  one  must  be  an  accom- 
plished linguist. 

Maurice  Grau  seems  to  have  made  a  general 
inancial  failure  with  Mme.  Judic.TheNew  York 
and  Boston  engagements  failed  to  pay;  and  in 
San  Francisco,  where  her  overwhelming  recep- 
tion promised  so  much,  Madame's  unpardonable 
rudeness  in  being  ill  naturally  aroused  our  hon- 
est resentment,  and  her  last  week  was  not 
graced  by  our  presence  in  remunerative  num- 
bers. A  squabble  with  the  press  of  Mexico  has 
settled  her  trip  in  that  country. 

Charley  Reed,  having  returned  from  his  coun- 
try tour,  will  open  a  new  season  of  minstrelsy  at 
the  Standard,  Monday,  March  1st.  Many  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  company,  in- 
cluding the  old  and  favorite  interlocutor,  D.  R. 
Hawkins;  Billy  Sweatnam;  Baker  and  Jones, 
ong  and  dance  men;  R.  J.  Jose,  soprano;  J. 
W.  Hawthorne,  baritone ;  Emil  Ames,  comedian, 
Alfred  Singer,  tenor;  and  Shirley  and  Donigan, 
"Musical  Comedy  Kings."  The  afterpiece  will 
be  A  Blind  Hoodlum. 

Signor  Campobello's  concert  at  Irving  Hall, 
last  Saturday  evening,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
very  large  as  well  as  fashionable  gathering. 
Signor  Campobello  was  assisted  by  his  pupil. 
Miss  May  Mitchell  Spring.  The  programme  was  a 
particularly  well-chosen  one,  the  feature  being 
the  well-known  scene  from  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  In  this  the  master  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely at  home,  while  the  shyness  of  the  pupil, 
though  imparting  a  certain  stiffness  to  her  act- 
ing, was  actually  pleasing  in  its  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  assured,  not  to  say  forward,  self- 
possession  of  the  average  society  amateur.  It 
is  in  itself  a  pretty  appeal  to  lenient  judgment, 
which  is,  after  all,  not  nearly  so  much  needed  as 
in  many  a  case  where  the  young  aspirant  by  her 
bold  demeanor  seems  to  challenge  admiration 
and  defy  criticism.  At  each  reappearance  Miss 
Mitchell's  voice  gives  increased  evidence  of  the 
excellent  training  it  is  receiving  from  her  abli 
instructor.  It  is  evident  that  Signor  Campo 
bello,  like  all  true  musical  artists,  is  opposed  to 
the  system  of  indiscriminate  encores ;  but  some 
of  the  recalls  were  of  a  nature  not  to  be  denied 
without  positive  rudeness  to  so  friendly  and 
sympathetic  an  audience.  Judging  by  the 
thusiasm,  the  concert  was  more  than  entitled 
to  be  pronounced  a  most  successful  one. 

Another  "society"  concert  this  week  was 
that  given  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater,  assisted 
by  Signor  Campobello.  Mr.  E.  D.  Cranda 
Hugo  Mansfeldt,  and  Herman  Brandt.  The  ac- 
companists were  Richard  Yanke,  Mrs.  Helen 
Cushman  and  Miss  Ella  Partridge.  Mrs.  West 
water's  deep  and  rich  contralto  would  be  alto 
gether  pleasing  but  for  acertain  in''exibility  and 
coldness,  which  do  not  seem  to  diminish  with 
the  frequent  appearances  on  th§  concert  stage  of 
this  talented  and  ambitious  lady.  Her  concert 
was  peculiarly  enjoyable  to  a  musical  audience, 
from  the  good  judgment  with  which  she  se- 
lected her  assistants  and  arranged  her  pro 
gramme.  Herman  Brandt  called  out  the  en 
thusiastic  applause  which  invariably  greets  his 
exquisite  violin-playing,  and  all  the  artists  were 
generously  welcomed.  Signor  Campobello's 
magnificent  voice  and  perfect  method  assure 
him  an  artistic  triumph  whenever  he  may  appear 
before  a  San  Francisco  audience.  The  recog 
nition  of  these  qualities  in  his  rendering  of  "My 
Sole  Con  mand"  took  the  form  of  a  prolonged 
and  persistent  encore,  to  which  the  gentleman 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield.  The  concert 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  audience,  as  it  was  a  de 
cided  artistic  success  to  the  participants. 


YANKEE   DOODLE  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 


The  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  News  and 
Courier  takes  very  much  to  heart  the  current 
story  that  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  prohibited  the  tune 
of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  after  the  war  removed 
the  restriction.    The  Neius  says  no  interdict 
was  needed,   because    it   was  supplanted  by 
Dixie."    This  rival  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the 
Ncius  affirms,  was  prohibited  after  the  war  by 
the  authorities  then  existing  in  the  southern 
tates,  and  the  same  paper  insists  that  this  in- 
erdict  was  made  to  cover  several  tunes  allied 
with  "Dixie."    Furthermore,  our  Charleston 
contemporary  remarks: 

The  distance  was  rather  too  great  to  permit 
the  citizens  to  hear  it,  but  there  is  every  reason 
o  believe  that  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  played  very 
frequently  near  Charleston,  and  at  other  points 
along  the  Carolina  coast,  from  1861  to  1865,  and 
llways  to  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  au- 
lience.  It  is  also  well  known  that  a  tremendous 
Union  torchlight  procession  paraded  across  the 
ntire  length  of  the  state  as  late  as  February, 
865,  and  that  the  bands  which  accompanied  it, 
and  those  which  composed  it,  played  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  "Hail  Columbia,"  "Shcol  Broke  Loose 
n  Georgia,"  and  other  like  exciting  airs,  all  at 
once  and  every  day  for  several  weeks,  with  sig- 
nal ex  cution  and  with  most  satisfactory  effect 
o  the  performers." 

This  elaborate  explanation  makes  it  possible 
once  more  to  believe  that  the  war  is  over,  and  it 
s  reassuring  to  know  that  the  South  Carolina 
coast  had  its  regular  rations  of  "Yankee  Doodle" 
in  war  days. — Boston  Record. 


Without  despising  wealth,  its  possession  be 
yond  a  certain  amount  becomes  a  mere  financia 
expression.    In   Europe  a  very  rich  man  is  re 
duced  either  to  hoard  for  no  object  or  to  spend 
his  money  in  competing  with  other  rich  men  fo 
crockery  of  former  generations,  or  such  like  rare 
lumber.  In  America,  his  potentiality  of  spending 
is  less  than  with  us.    The  millionaire  there  ha 
no  great  country  house,  can  exercise  no  lavish 
expenditure,  and  is  absolutely  without  any  taste 
beyond  buying  and   selling  stocks  and  laying 
plans  to  entrap  his  friends  and  enemies.    He  i 
happy— so  far  as  the  poor  creature  can  be  termed 
happy— if  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  is  richer  by  a 
few  millions,  though  what  good  these  million; 
are  to  do  him  or  any  one  else  he  does  not  know 
— London  Truth. 

Th?  smoke  of  hell  in  the  performance  of 
Orpheus  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  i 
said  to  have  been  very  natural.  The  authorit 
for  this  judgment  is  not  named,  however.  I 
was  produced  by  a  new  method.  Electric  light 
were  set  behind  colored  glasses  of  differen 
hues,  and  as  these  glasses  were  moved  there  ap 
pcared  to  rise  ever-changing  clouds,  blue,  green 
and  black  by  turns,  or  variously  mingled. 

A  funny  instance  of  the  growing  belief  that  i 
is  Uncle  Sam's  business  to  pay  for  every  thin) 
was  afforded  in  the  Connecticut  legislature  th 
other  day,  when  one  member  voted  against  the 
proposition  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave 
of  General  Putnam,  because  his  constituents 
"would  not  approve  an  expenditure  by  the  state 
which  the  nation  should  pay."  ■ 


Bodies  are  cremated  for  three  dollars,  which 
includes  an  urn,  in  Paris.  In  Milan  the  cost  is 
only  one  dollar  and  forty  cents,  it  is  stated. 


Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  makes  English 
readers  of  his  letters  from  Melbourne  uncom- 
fortable by  declaring  that  laboring  men  in  Aus- 
tralia earn  eight  shillings  for  a  day's  work  of 
eicht  hours,  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  have 
no  state  church  to  support  or  state  drones  to 
feed. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  is  the  youngest  man 
of  his  rank  in  the  United  States  army,  and  the 
only  one  who  has  come  from  civil  life.  When 
the  civil  war  began  he  was  a  dry-goods  clerk  in 
Boston. 


A  Revolution  In  t'orsets. 

No  invention  of  modern  times  exceeds  in  im- 
portance the  new  steam  corset-loom  just  patented 
in  this  country.  This  wonderful  power-loom  is 
the  recent  invention  of  Xavier  Stiegler,  the 
famous  corset  manufacturer  of  France,  and  only 
successor  of  Jean  and  Robert  Werly,  the  original 
inventors  of  the  corset-loom.  The  Werly  corsets 
have  ever  been  recognized  through  Europe  as  the 
finest  perfect-fitting  woven  corsets.  Being 
woven  by  the  hand-loom  of  Jean  Werly,  they 
have  cost  too  much  to  be  imported  and  profita- 
bly sold  in  America.  The  new  steam  corset- 
"00m,  however,  has  indeed  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  corsets.  It  has  so  greatly 
improved  the  Werly  corsets  that  they  now  com- 
bine in  one  corset  all  the  advantages  of  both 
sewed  and  woven  corsets  without  the  faults  of 
either,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  reduced  the 
price  of  the  improved  Werly  to  less  than  that  o( 
ordinary  sewed  or  woven  corsets.  The  improved 
Werly  corsets  are  simple,  durable,  comfortable 
and  beautiful,  and  must  be  once  tried  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Freud's  Sons,  of  the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset 
House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street,  arcthejoint  patentees  and 
sole  agents  for  America  for  the  renowned  Werly 
corsets. 

Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  provide 
themselves  with  Muller's  opera  glasses.  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer  furnishes  the  nutritive 
principle  by  which  the  hair  is  nourished  and 
supported. 

Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Dr.  Sandkord,  dentist,  1217  Mission  street; 
office  hours,  1  to  5  and  6  to  8  p.  m.   Gas  given. 

The  Wilson  Dininc;  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  j Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franchjcan "  will  tie  delivered 
by  niall  to  any  part  of  this  elty,  Mate,  or 
Country,  for  $*.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
seriptlon,  three  months,  tor  fifty  cents. 

DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 


Established  I  SOI 


Sparkling,  efferv 


and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 


A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


A  GIFT  ^l 

more  money  at  once  tnan  any  tmng 


ill  mail  you 

free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods* 
hat  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
it  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.    Capital  not  required ;  we  wiU 
/start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
ST1NSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MOON  AND  I. 


FROM  THK  MIKADO. 
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1.  Tlie  sun,  whose  rAys  Are    all      a  -  blaze  W  ith     ev  -  er       liv   -   ing       glo    -  ry, 

2.  Oh  -  serve  his  flume.  That  plac  -  i«l  dame.  The  moon's   ce  -  les  -  tiul        high  -  ness; 


suite  nuto. 
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Does  not  de  -  ny  His  ma  -  jes  -  ty —  He  scorns  to  tell  a  sto  -  ry ! 
There's  not     a    trace  Up  -  on    her  face    Of     dif  -  fi  -  deuce    or     shy  -  ness; 

0  =J= 


He  don't  ex -claim  "I  blush  for  shame,  so  kind  -  ly 
She  bor  -  rows  light,  That,  thro'  the  night,  mankind  may 
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15ut.    fierce    and     bold,     In       fie  -   ry       gold.      He      glo  -  ries      all  ef 
And.   truth     to        tell,     She      lights  up      well,     So        I,       for      one,  don't 


ful  - 
blame 


gent  ! 
her. 
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mean  to  rule  the  earth,  .  . 
\h,     pray  make  no  mis-take,  .  . 


As  he  the  sky — 
We    are  not  shy; 


We    real  -  ly  know  our  worth,  .  .  The  sun  and  1 1 
We're  ve  -  ry    wide    a  -  wake!  .  .  The  moon  and  1 1 


rail. 


a  tempo. 


1 


I  mean  to  rule  the  earth.  As  he  the  sky— We  real  -  ly  know  our  worth,  The  sun  and  I  1 
Ah,  pray  make  no  mistake,  We  ure  not  shy;  We're  very  wide       a  -  wake,  The  moon  and    I  ! 

rtdl.  a  tempo. 


KOHI   ER  &  CHASE  THL  LARGEST  AND  0LDEST  music  house  on  the  coast. 

i3j  and  139  post  btreet,  baa  tBAjf cisco.  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


Out  on  the  fly:  The  escaped  convict. 
A  pair  of  nippers :  A  cyclone  and  a  blizzard. 
Because  the  baby  is  a  little  yelleris  no  sign  he 
is  a  Chinaman. 

The  longest  Pole  does  not  knock  the  persim- 
mon in  Germany. 

"Try  not  trie  pass,"  the  old  man  said;  but  the 
old  man  wasn't  a  legislator. 

Money  doesn't  make  the  man;  and  it  isn't 
every  man  who  makes  the  money,  either. 

Whatever  other  virtues  Mr.  Garland  may  pos- 
sess, he  certainly  has  not  cultivated  that  of 
resignation. 

Transactions  in  poultry  are  apt  to  breed  bad 
blood.  Men  are  always  indignant  when  they 
get  a-fowl  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Keiley  has  taken  to  the  lecture  platform. 
This  is  injury,  added  to  insult  by  Austria.  Noth- 
ing but  blood  will  satisfy  us  now. 

Clara  Morris  recently  played  throughout  an 
entire  evening  without  fainting,  and  her  friends 
fear  that  she  is  losing  interest  in  her  profession. 

At  Harvard:  Instructor— -May  I  take  your 
text-book,  Mr.  X?  Mr. X—  Certainly,  sir.  In- 
structor—Mr.  X,  would  you  mind  if  I  cut  the 
leaves? 

"Have  you  any  poached  eggs?"  he  asked  of 
the  sable  waiter.  "I  don' know,  sah,  wheder  de 
eggs  am  poached,"  responded  the  darky;  "but 
de  chickens  is." 

Smith  ( to  Brown,  who  is  escorted  by  two  police- 
men)— What's  the  matter,  old  man;  under  ar- 
rest? Brown — No,  I'm  under  protection.  I'm 
out  collecting  money  for  a  gas  company. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  an  article  headed 
"What  the  Fishermen  Want."  Everybody  ought 
to  know  that  what  the  fishermen  want  is  some- 
thing to  eat  and  a  place  to  dry  their  trousers. 

It  is  always  best  to  take  the  safe  side,  except 
when  a  safe  is  being  hoisted  to  a  fourth-story 
window.  In  such  cases,  do  not  take  the  safe 
side;  take  the  other  side.    No  charge  for  this. 

"Out  of  twenty-four  mavors  who  have  pre- 
sided over  the  affairs  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
eleven  are  dead."  What  saved  the  remaining 
thirteen  is  not  stated.  They  probably  took  to 
the  woods. 

A  church  bell  at  Saratoga  recently  rang  one 
hundred  and  four  times— one  stroke  for  each 
year  of  its  existence.  This  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  where  the  age  of  a  Saratoga  belle  has 
been  tolled. 

fohnny  ( just  after  Sundav-school ) — Say,  Tack, 
what  is  a  sockdolager?  Jack— Why,  don't  you 
know?  It's  what  they  sing  in  church  when  they 
get  ready  to  go  home.  1  he  minister  gets  up 
and  says,  'Let  us  now  sing  the  sockdolager.' 

"Have  you  found  religion  yet,  my  friend?"  the 
Rev.  Sam  Jones  inquired  of  one  of  his  hearers. 
"No,"  was  the  reply.  "What  is  your  occupa- 
tion, may  I  ask?"  "I  am  a  detective."  "H'm  !" 
observed  the  great  revivalist,  "that  accounts 
for  it." 

First  Chappie — What's  the  matter,  old  boy? 
you  look  badly.  Second  Chappie— Ya'as;  don't 
eat  enough  y'  know.  First  Chappie — Indiges- 
tion? Second  Chappie — No;  I  quit  tipping  the 
waiters  a  week  ago.  Am  going  to  break  up 
the  custom  if  I  starve  to  death." 

Apples  lost  our  first  parents  their  home  in 
Eden,  and  brought  on  the  Trojan  war,  and 
started  the  gravitation  theory.  But  their  great- 
est exploit  has  just  occurred  in  Willimantic. 
The  Chronicle,  of  "that  town,  says:  "William 
R.  Fenner  lost  a  cow  lately  by  eating  too  many 
apples."  How  Mr.  Fenner's  consumption  of  ap- 
ples should  have  killed  a  cow  is  a  mystery. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton-seed  oil 
mills  in  the  South  was  in  New  York  the  other 
day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  business  conversa- 
tion the  remark  was  made,  "Colonel,  now  that 
cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  lard,  butter,  olive  oil, 
paints,  and  so  on,  you  owners  of  mills  ought  to 
be  happy."  "There  is  only  one  thing  lacking," 
replied  the  colonel,  as  he  heaved  a  sigh,  "we 
want  something  to  adulterate  cotton-seed  oil 
with." 

Preserved  Fish,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was 
made  captain  of  a  New  Bedford  whaling  vessel. 
During  the  first  cruise  a  revenue  cutter  bore 
down  upon  him  and  demanded  the  name  of  the 
brig.  "The  Flying  Fish,"  shouted  back  the 
young  commander.  "What's  the  cargo?" 
"Pickled  fish."  "And  who  is  captain?"  "Pre- 
served Fish."  The  government  officer  did  not 
propose  to  be  made  fun  of  by  anybody  in  this 
way,  and  on  board  he  climbed  with  his  lieuten- 
ants, to  find  that  nothing  but  the  truth  had 
been  told  to  him. 


Winter  Styles  at  the  .Metropolis. 

The  New  York  correspondent  writes  us  an  in- 
teresting letter  about  the  fashionable  styles  pre- 
vailing there  this  winter.  One  feature  is  strik- 
ingly noticeable,  whether  at  the  recent  grand 
annual  ball  or  upon  the  thronged  boulevards. 
Every  lady's  costume  is  beautifully  set  oft  by 
bouffant  draperies,  produced  by  various  styles  of 
tournures  or  bustles.  Nothing  seems  to  give  a 
more  attractive  appearance,  and  everybody  ad- 
mires the  new  fashion.  In  order  that  the  ladies 
of  California  may  keep  up  with  the  prevailing 
fashions  of  New  York  and  Paris,  Freud's  cele- 
brated Corset  House  has  imported  a  full  line  of 
the  choicest  bustles  and  tournures.  These  new 
goods  have  just  arrived  at  their  Ladies'  Empo- 
rium, Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  street,  where  they  may  be  seen  daily 
till  6  P.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  till  10  P.  M. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street.  San  Francisco-  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,King&  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


.lusi  as  Bad  as  I'aiim  <l 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


WIDESPREAD  COMMOTION  CAUSED  BY  THE  TER- 
RIBLE CONFESSION  OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 


The  story  published  in  these  columns  recent- 
ly, from  the  Rochester,  New  York,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  created  a  deal  of  comment  here, 
as  it  has  elsewhere.  Apparently  it  caused  even 
more  commotion  in  Rochester,  as  the  following, 
from  the  same  paper,  shows  : 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hcnion,  who  is  well  known  not  only 
in  Rochester  but  in  nearly  every  part  ol  Amer- 
ica, sent  an  extended  article  to  this  paper  a  few 
days  ago,  which  was  duly  published,  detailing 
his  remarkable  experience  and  rescue  from  what 
seemed  to  be  certain  death.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  the  personal  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  at  our  office  as  '0  the  validity  of 
the  article,  but  they  have  been  so  numerous  that 
further  investigation  of  the  subject  was  deemed 
necessary. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  representative  of  this 
paper  called  on  Dr.  Henion,  at  his  residence  on 
Andrews  street,  when  the  following  interview 
occurred : 

"  That  article  of  yours,  Doctor,  has  created 
quite  a  whirlwind.  Are  the  statements  about 
the  terrible  condition  you  were  in,  and  the  way 
you  were  rescued,  such  as  you  can  sustain?" 

"Every  one  of  them,  and  many  additional 
ones.  I  was  brought  so  low  by  neglecting  the 
first  and  most  simple  symptoms.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  sick.  It  is  true  I  had  frequent 
headaches;  felt  tired  most  of  the  time;  could 
eat  nothing  one  day  and  was  ravenous  the  next; 
felt  dull  pains,  and  my  stomach  was  out  of 
order;  but  I  did  not  think  it  meant  any  thing 
serious.  The  medical  profession  has  been  treat- 
ing symptoms  instead  of  diseases  for  years,  and 
it  is  high  time  it  ceased.  The  symptoms  I  have 
just  mentioned,  or  any  unusual  action  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  water  channels,  indicate  ihe  approach 
of  kidney  disease  more  than  a  cough  announces 
the  coming  of  consumption.  We  do  not  treat 
the  cough,  but  try  to  help  the  lungs.  We  should 
not  waste  our  time  trying  to  relieve  the  head- 
ache, pains  about  the  body,  or  other  symptoms, 
but  go  directly  to  the  kidneys,  the  source  of 
most  of  these  ailments." 

"This,  then,  is  what  you  meant  when  you  said 
that  more  than  one  half  the  deaths  which  occur 
arise  from  Bright's  disease,  is  it  Doctor." 

"Precisely.  Thousands  of  diseases  are  tortur- 
ing people  to-day,  which,  in  reality,  are  Bright's 
disease  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  It  is  a  hydra- 
headed  monster,  and  the  slightest  symptoms 
should  strike  terror  to  every  one  who  has  them. 
I  can  look  back  and  recall  hundreds  of  deaths 
which  physicians  declared  at  the  time  were 
caused  by  paralysis,  apoplexy,  heart  disease, 
pneumonia,  malarial  fever,  and  other  common 
complaints,  which  I  see  now  were  caused  by 
Brignt's  disease." 

"And  did  all  these  cases  have  symptoms  at 
first?" 

"Every  one  of  them,  and  might  have  been 
cured  as  I  was  by  the  timely  use  of  the  same 
remedy.  I  am  getting  my  eyes  thoroughly 
opened  in  this  matter,  and  think  I  am  helping 
others  to  see  the  facts,  and  their  possible  dan- 
ger, also." 

Mr.  Warner,  who  was  visited  at  his  establish- 
ment, on  North  St.  Paul  street,  spoke  very  ear- 
nestly : 

"It  is  true  that  Bright's  disease  had  increased 
wonderfully,  and  we  find,  by  reliable  statistics, 
that  from  1870  to  1880  its  growth  was  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Look  at  the  prom- 
inent men  it  has  carried  off,  and  is  taking  off 
every  year,  for  while  many  are  dying  apparently 
of  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  they  are  really  victims 
of  kidney  disorder,  which  causes  hea;  t  disease, 
paralysis,  apoplexy,  etc.  Nearly  every  week  the 
papers  record  the  death  of  some  prominent  man 
from  the  scourge.  Recently,  however,  the  in- 
crease has  been  checked,  and  I  attribute  this  to 
the  general  use  of  my  remedy." 

"Do  you  think  many  people  are  affected  with 
it  to-day  who  do  not  realize  it?" 

"A  prominent  professor  in  a  New  Orleans 
medical  college  was  lecturing  before  his  class  on 
the  subject  of  Bright's  disease.  He  had  various 
fluids  under  microscopic  analysis,  and  was 
showing  the  students  what  the  indications  of 
this  terrible  malady  were.  'And  now,  gentle- 
men,' he  said,  'as  we  have  seen  the  unhealthy  in- 
dications, I  will  show  you  how  it  appears  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,'  and  he  submitted  his 
own  fluid  to  the  usual  test.  As  he  watched  the 
results  his  countenance  suddenly  changed — his 
color  and  command  both  left  him,  and  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  he  said  :  'Gentlemen,  I  have  made  a 
painful  discovery ;  /have  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys.'  And  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  dead. 
The  slightest  indications  of  any  kidney  difficul- 
ty should  be  enough  to  strike  terror  to  any 
one." 

"You  know  of  Dr.  Hcnion 's  case?" 

"Yes,  I  have  both  read  and  heard  of  it." 

"It  is  very  wonderful,  is  it  not?" 

"No  more  so  than  a  great  many  others  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  as  having  been  cured  by 
the  same  means." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  Bright's  disease  can 
be  cured?" 

"I  know  it  can.  I  know  it  from  my  own  and 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  prominent  per- 
sons who  were  given  up  to  die  by  both  their 
physicians  and  friends." 

"You  speak  of  your  own  experience;  what 
was  it?" 

"A  fearful  one.  I  had  felt  languid  and  un- 
fitted for  business  for  years.  But  I  did  not  know 
what  ailed  me.  When,  however,  I  found  it  was 
kidney  difficulty.  I  thought  there  was  little  hope, 
and  so  did  the  doctors.  I  have  since  learned 
that  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  city  pointed 
me  out  to  a  gentleman  on  the  street  one  day, 
saving :  'There  goes  a  man  who  will  be  dead 
within  a  year.'  I  believe  his  words  would  have 
proved  true  if  I  had  not  providentially  used  the 
remedy  now  known  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure." 

"Did  you  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  H.H.  Warner,  some  three  years  ago, 
Doctor?"  was  asked  Dr.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  one 
of  the  analysts  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  did  this  analysis  show  you?" 
"A  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys." 


"Did  you  think  Mr.  Warner  could  recover?" 

"No,  sir.    I  did  not  think  it  possible." 

"Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  remedy 
which  cured  him?" 

"I  have  chemically  analyzed  it,  and  find  it 
pure  and  harmless." 

Dr.  Henion  was  cured  five  vears  ago,  and  is 
-veil  and  attending  to  his  professional  duties  to- 
day, in  this  city.  The  standing  of  Dr.  Henion, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Dr.  Lattimore,  in  the  commu- 
nity is  beyond  question,  and  the  statements 
they  make  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Dr.  Henion's  experience  shows  that  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
ceptive and  dangerous  of  all  diseases;  that  it  is 
exceedingly  common,  but  that  it  can  be  cured 
if  taken  in  time. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND_N0RTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

IIKOAD  UAUUE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  folic  ws : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m. 

8.0'  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.[8.oo  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.io p.  rn.I6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  ity,  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m-»  3*3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m*>  I«55  P-  m-»  4-°5  P*  m-i 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son-  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7*  /~\P.  M .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

•  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0i^A.  M.  (Sundays  oMy),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
r>  O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^  •^->\-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  (~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
"*Tt  •  *3  v-/  and  intermediate  points. 
75  A-  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

^k.\^s\_J  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dT»  £=?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL* 
*JP<~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

'  All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

26. 00,  86-30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  n.30  A.  M.  *fri2.oo,  12.30, ifi. 00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-3°t  9-3°i  T<M5»  "-45  P«  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  U  12.00,  12.30, 
ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  x,*45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  85.46, 
86. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
it. 16,  ^[11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16, 9,16, 10.31 
it. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only, 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


PROF.  Dk  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academics 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  and  French — by  his  easy,  practical  meth- 
od saving  months  of  study.  Unique  method  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,  where  vtudcr.ts  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals free  to  scholars. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  1MPORTF.RS  AND  DFALERS  IN  — 

Itook   an<l   >r«s  l*u per,  Wrltln<;  I'npor 
Wrapping;  I»aper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Hinders'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
SI  2  to  610  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


J8.00  a. 
8.00  a. 
•4.00  p . 

00  a. 
00  a. 
30  P- 
30  a. 
00  p , 
00  p . 
00  a. 


30  P- 
30  p. 
00  a. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
00  a. 
00  a. 
30  a- 
00  p. 
00  p. 
00  p . 
30  a. 
00  a. 
00  p . 
30  a. 
30  a. 
30  P- 
30  a. 


From  January  17,  1886. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


.Colfax  '  , 

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  , 

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  f  Express. . . . 
M       "      11    1  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"         via  Livermore. . . 

M         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  , 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

**  via  Martinez. . 
.Tula«e  and  Fresno  


.  46.40  p. 
.  .*to.to  a. 

. . . 6 . 40  p . 

...5.40P. 
....6.40P. 
..•10.40a. 
.. . .5-40  p. 


,. .*8.4o  a. 

.  46.40  p. 

.  .*7.io  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

...3.40  p. 
• . .11.10  a . 
, . . 11 .10  a. 

...5.40  p. 
. . . . 6 . 40  p . 
,.. .5.40  p. 
. . . 11. 10  a. 
...xo.  10  a. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 

• -*3-4Q  p. 

■  -t3-40  p. 
—  9.40  a. 

. . .5.40  p. 
..  .*7-io  p. 
. . *io.4o  a. 
...*y.xop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Rally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ir.oo,  11-30,  12.00,  '2.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-3o,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *s-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30, 1 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  »6  30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00, *7. 30,  {8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {i.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6. oo,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Rally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23 
♦8.53,  *g.23,  *io.2l,  *4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)— '5.15,  *5.45, 
{6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7.07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,   M.37,  ".07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4*37,  5-07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  T5.52,  T6.22,  6.32,  {7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9-52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  {it. 22,  II.52, 
|l2.22,  12.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t->.is, 
7.45,  18.15,  8-45.  t9-'5>  9-45,  {10.15,  ro.45>  t".*5>  «»-4S> 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45,  5-'5>  5-45,  °-i5.  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.iS, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  {12.45,  r-45.  2.45,  3-45. 
4-45,  '5-13,  5-45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3-15,  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOORMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Passenger 
street, 


trains  leave  and  arri\e  at  Depot,  Townsend 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVK 
S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-4o  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 
to. 40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 

  3.36  p 

  15.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  .... 

• 

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

\ 

....     9.03  a 

  *io.o2  a 

....     3-30  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

1. . . .  *io.o2  a 
1           6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
*3-3op  •••  •! 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

 *  10.02  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


'Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning!  P  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  hy 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pksca dkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Strings  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soqucl,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

_     „     ,  .     (    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  \  re(urn  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Ofpicrs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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ALFRED 

Sole  At 


GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

cnls  lor  the  Pad0C  (  oasit. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


B 


ENDER,  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street;  room  40. 


B 


USH.  NORTON, 

Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine;  room  24. 


"FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
"   Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


TTUNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farreli;  rooms  27,  28. 

T^AHL,  H.  W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8. 


XTARJOT,  ERNEST, 

Studio,  1500 '1'aylor  street. 


TDOGERS,  C.  A., 

**  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


w 


ANDESFORDE,  I.  B., 
21:  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


TX/-ELI.S,  F.  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


w 


ILSON,  A.  E., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street ;  room  45. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

FOR  HONOLULU. 
The  steamer 
UFO RUE  W.  ELDER, 
Saturday  February  1 ?tli,  at  3  p.  m., 

— FOR — 

HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND  and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
MA9KIPOSA 
Saturday,  March  I  3th,  at  "£  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

£3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  1 
B0YLST0K=E 

H.  M.  VEWHALL  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furni-hed  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 

THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
TO  THE  INSURING  PUBLIC: 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J.  WHIT'.,  President. 

GEO.  H.  WHEATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Conviiittee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

l>.  .1.  STAPLES.  President. 
VI.PliEl  s  IH'LL,  Vice-President. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 


W I  I.I.I  AM  J.  ill  itov  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bai.croft  h  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

the  Vublic. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACO  MTTACE  ORCAN. 


JL.  L. 

BANCROFT  &  CO 

Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1*17  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


46  O'Farreli  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

oik  COIXBGE   1  mm .  1  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

fok  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


THE  ENCLISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

INSTITUTE 

FOR  VOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  has  re- 
moved to  1*219  Gkarv  Street,  where  day  and  board- 
ing pupils  will  be  received.  Resident  French  Governess. 
A  Kinder  Garten,  under  the  Froebel  thorough  system, 
attached  MRS.  S.  A.  NOK.ES,  Preceptress. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     (t^Take  no  other. 


THE  TRIJESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

Tin-  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovateu, 
return ished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -   -   -  LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Mr.  Manning's  coat-of-arms  has  excited  more  com- 
ment than  is  really  due  to  it.  Why  shouldn't  the  Secre- 
tary have  a  coat-of-arms  if  he  can  pay  for  it  and  defraud 
no  one  in  doing  so?  I  give  notice  right  here,  to  my  five 
hundred  dear  friends,  that  whenever  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
coat-of-arms  I  shall  buy  one;  for,  happily,  these  articles 
are  imported  free  of  duty  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  are  far  more  inexpensive  than  cigars,  fine  clothes, 
poker,  or  pine-apples  in  December ;  yet  all  these  luxuries 
are  indulged  in  without  calling  out  any  special  animad- 
version. If  the  "ladv  who  does  your  washing"  feels  that, 
on  retiring  from  business,  she  has  a  small  sum  of  money 
with  which  to  please  her  somewhat  uncultured  fancy, 
why  should  she  not  reap  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life  in 
a  coat-of-arms?  This  intermeddling  republican  spirit  may 
be  carried  too  far. 


And  setting  aside  the  cheapness  and  availability  of 
coats-of-arms,  why  should  their  acquisition  overwhelm 
the  purchaser  with  ridicule  and  derision?  You  give  your 
boy  a  toy-balloon,  and  watch  with  indulgent  smiles  your 
little  girl's  quaint  airs  and  graces  when  she  plays  "go-a- 
visiting."  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  if  the 
man-child  retains  some  infantile  tr?its  of  his  child- 
father,  substituting  a  coat-of-arms  for  other  toys,  the 
blame  must  be  laid  to  the  law  of  heredity.  If  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  "free,  white,  and  twenty-one,"  elects  to  make 
an  ass  of  himself,  there  is  no  law,  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory, that  can  legitimately  interfere.  It  curtails  no  other 
person's  privileges,  invades  no  vested  right.  The  case  is 
a  clear  one  for  the  application  of  the  remark  of  the  phi- 
losophic Dutchman,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  let  his 
wife  whip  him,  that  it  amused  her  and  didn't  hurt  him. 
The  coat-of-arms  exhibition  on  American  soil  goes  a 
length  ahead  of  this — it  amuses  everybody. 


The  native  of  a  land  which  is  blessed  with  an  hereditary 
nobility  is  born  to  his  family  "crest"  just  as  he  is  to  the 
family  plate,  jewels,  nose,  fortune,  or  stupidity.  One  is 
as  natural  to  him  as  any  of  the  others.  The  affectation 
would  be  the  effort  to  repudiate  any  or  all  of  these,  the 
heraldic  device  and  motto  included.  The  natural  is 
never  ridiculous.  If  one  is  a  natural  fool,  so  long  as  he 
acts  out  his  nature  he  is  an  object  of  nothing  worse  than 
pity ;  but  if  he  attempts  the  role  ot  Solomon  he  is  apt  to 
become  ridiculous.  The  coat-of-arms,  not  being  a  habit 
of  America,  has  something  of  a  jackdaw-and-borrowed- 
plumes  suggestiveness,  that  is,  it  must  be  owned,  very 
laughable.  But  what  of  that?  it  is  not  immoral;  ab- 
surdity is  no  crime.  It  is  a  cheap  and  harmless  enter- 
tainment to  watch  the  gradual  approaches — the  cautiously 
advanced  lines  of  circumvaHation — with  which  the  cov- 


eted citadel  is  invested,  and  the  desperate  "Who  cares  what 
they  say?"  with  which  it  is  at  last  boldly  stormed.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  supremely  funny  in  the  eyes  of  unambitious 
observers  to  see  an  American,  born  without  a  coat-of-arms 
to  his  back,  nosing  among  the  heraldry  records  till  he 
unearths  a  suitable  crest,  trying  it  at  first  in  fearful,  fitful, 
apologetic,  and  explanatory  fashion,  then  putting  out  a 
timid  feeler  on  envelopes  and  note-paper,  till  finally, 
grown  reckless  with  security,  he  comes  out  boldly  with 
his  heraldic  quarterings  on  carriage  panels,  silver,  and 
family  linen. 


But  Mr.  Manning  may  be  a  better  Secretary  of  Treasury 
than  American.  And  after  all  it  is  better  that  he  make 
himseh  an  object  of  ridicule  to  Americans  by  aping 
European  customs  than  that  he  should  make  America 
herself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  refusing  to 
conform  in  unessential  matters  to  the  customs  of  a  court 
to  which  he  might  be  accredited.  Better  hush  up  our 
absurdities  among  ourselves  than  to  send  them  abroad 
for  exhibition  to  a  caviling  Berlin  world  on  the  uncom- 
promising back  of  the  Hon.  but  one-idead  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent. Beside,  Mr.  Manning,  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
political  change,  may  be  so  soon  "left  in  the  cold"  that 
even  a  coat-of-arms  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  his 
wardrobe. 

As  to  the  motto,  "An  eagle  doesn't  catch  flies,"  or 
words  to  that  effect,  it  bears  on  its  face  such  an  appear- 
ance of  probability  that  its  truth  may  be  safely  accepted, 
though  not  definitely  indorsed  as  an  ornithological  fact 
by  Messrs.  Audubon,  Bewick,  et  al.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  see  where  its  relevancy  comes  in;  but  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,  even  over  applicability.  Still,  if 
Mr.  Secretary  Manning  is  a  politician  of  the  true-blue 
stripe,  he  should  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  gulls  than  of  eagles.  It  is  not  on 
eagles'  wings  that  placemen  are  wafted  into  office. 


The  same  sense  of  sham  and  unreality  which  makes 
American  heraldry  a  ridiculous  travesty  on  the  European 
article  is  felt  in  viewing  the  outcroppings  ot  ritualism  in 
the  American-Anglican  church.  But  something  very  like 
disgust  mingles  with  the  sense  of  the  absurd  with  which 
one  regards  these  religious  dilettanti. 

The  barefooted  Irish  or  French  peasant  crossing  him- 
self at  the  proper  bead  of  his  well-worn  rosary,  or  mak- 
ing reverent  genuflections  at  the  shrine  of  some  clumsy 
wooden  saint ;  the  gentle  dame  recounting  her  lady-like 
sins  to  the  stern  confessor,  and  humbly  doing  penance  by 
bruising  her  tender  knees  on  the  rough  stones  of  the  paved 
court — must  be  objects  of  respect  to  any  honest  soul.  The 
performance,  in  itself,  may  seem  an  unmeaning  mum- 
mery, but  it  is  a  reality.  To  the  devotee  it  is  an  inborn 
and  inbred  conviction,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  an  im- 
memorial usage,  sanctified  and  sanctioned  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  when  we  see 
a  lot  of  pale  young  clergyman  and  fashionable  ladies 
playing  at  reviving  an  exploded  ceremonial  utterly  foreign 
to  their  every  habit  of  thought  and  feeling,  both  hereditary 
and  acquired,  dipping  dainty  fingers  into  rose-scented 
holy-water,  intoning,  and  swinging  censers,  bowing 
down  to  Brumagim  images  of  newly  imported  and  natur- 
alized saints,  and  bending  with  tearful  adoration  over 
Wardour-street  relics,  manufactured  out  of  bone-dust  for 
home-consumption  and  only  exported  in  limited  quan- 
tities for  the  New  York  trade ;  when  we  see  all  this  reli- 
gious tomfoolery  carried  on  in  the  languid  pursuit  ot  a 
new  sensation  in  the  esthetic  and  sensous  enjoyment  of  a 
tinsel  and  unreal  devotion— what  can  we  feel  but  disgust 
for  those  who  thus  turn  the  worship  of  God  into  a  theatric 
display  and  his  temple  into  a  play-house? 

All  these  thoughts  were  called  out  by  seeing,  in  a  New 
York  paper,  that  a  "solemn  requiem  mass"  for  the  repose 
of  some  dead  Protestant  soul  had  just  been  celebrated  by 
Protestant  ministrants  in  a  Protestant  church.  Two 
bishops,  one  in  godless  Chicago,  it  seems  have  "protest- 
ed" against  this  high-church  mummery  as  "unwarranted." 


We  should  think  this  a  very  mild  term;  and  would  rec- 
ommend the  solemn  requiem  'ass  who  performed  the 
ceremony  to  get  him  to  an  idiot  asylum. 


The  Chicago  News  Letter,  in  noticing  the  death  of  Susan 
Pyne,  wife  of  the  tenor  Celli,  says:  "She  vowed  she 
would  never  set  him  free,  and  she  has  kept  her  word  for 
twenty  years,  though  he  has  spoken  to  her  only  once  in 
that  time."  The  paper  adds  that  she  was  "sixty  odd" 
when  she  died. 

I  rather  doubt  the  sixty,  as  I  never  heard  of  an  actress 
being  as  old  as  that,  and  many  ladies  connected  with  the 
stage  have  corroborated  this  view.  But  odd  she  certainly 
was,  if  she  clung  to  one  husband  for  twenty  years.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  this  singularity,  she  was  really  sixty 
years  of  age  and  said  so,  then  "odd"  is  a  very  tame  ex- 
pression for  her  eccentric  peculiarity,  both  as  an  actress 
and  a  woman.  Still,  it  may  be  that  many  a  woman 
might  manage  to  get  along  practically  with  a  husband  for 
twenty  years — provided  she  saw  him  but  once  in  that  time. 


A  traveler,  from  "'ome,you  know,"  at  a  social  gath- 
ering last  week,  was  descanting  on  the  superior  enter- 
prise of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pity  it  is  that  America, 
with  its  vast  territory  and  resources,  should  have  been 
given  to  a  people  who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
concluded,  "The  fact  is,  it's  all  a  mistake.  America  ought 
to  belong  to  Englishmen." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  quickly  responded  a  young 
lady,  rendered  spiteful  by  patriotism ;  "I  really  believe 
you  are  right.  I've  always  thought  nature  failed  to  show 
her  usual  discretion  when  she  gave  English  men  and 
women  such  a  little  island  and  such  big  feet !" 


They  were  driving  up  a  very  steep  hill,  to  avoid  the 
muddy  road  that  wound  around  its  base. 

"Why  do  you  drive  up  here,"  said  Anna,  "when  you 
could  just  as  well  keep  on  the  level?" 

"Why,  you  know,  I've  just  finished  painting  the  wagon, 
and  I  don't  want  it  dragged  through  the  mud,  first 
thing." 

"Well,"  said  Anna,  hardly  knowing  where  to  give  her 
sympathy,  "I'm  sure  Pilot  doesn't  seem  to  appreciate 
your  reasons." 

"I  fear  not,  said  Bob.  judicially ;  "two  artists  never  do 
fully  realize  each  other's  work.  Pilot  doesn't  have  to 
paint  the  wagon,  nor  I  to  draw  it." 


Some  persons  have  no  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  will  joke  on  the  gravest  subjects. 

"Don't  you  think,  Tom,  that  evergreens  are  the  most 
appropriate  trees  for  a  cemetery?"  said  Genevieve,  as 
they  drove  slowly  along  past  Lone  Mountain. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Tom,  with  decision;  "I  know  a 
tree  much  more  appropriate." 

"What  can  it  be,  Tom?" 

"Why,  the  plantin'  tree,  of  course,"  said  the  aban- 
doned wretch,  evidently  with  criminal  intent. 

"And  what  tree  do  you  think  /  should  prefer  to  plant 
in  a  graveyard?"  calmly  asked  the  young  lady,  looking 
the  culprit  firmly  in  the  eye. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  what  would  you  like  to  plant  in 
a  graveyard?" 

"Yew,  sir !"  was  the  vindictive  answer. 

She  said  it  as  if  she  meant  it,  and  Tom  drove  on, 
thoughtfully  humming  "Sweet  Genevieve." 


The  Boston  Herald  says  that  a  certain  Boston  divine 
"strenuously  objects  to  having  his  sermons  printed  on  the 
same  page  with  advertisements  of  good  old  Bourbon" ; 
which  leads  one  to  ask,  "How  many  centuries  behind  the 
time  was  the  good  old  Bore  born?" 


"Met,  prayed,  adjourned,"  is  said  to  be  the  daily  entry 
in  the  journal  of  the  Ohio  Senate.  "Met,  preyed,  ad- 
journed," might  appropriately  be  the  only  entry  in  the 
journal  of  many  a  legislative  body  of  this  state. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ONE  TOUCH  OK  NATURE. 

Cruel  and  wild  the  battle: 

Great  horses  plunged  and  reared, 

And  through  dust -cloud  and  smoke-cloud, 

Blood-red  with  sunset's  angry  flush, 

You  heard  the  gun-shot's  rattle, 

And,  'mid  hoof-tramp  and  rush, 

The  shrieks  of  women  soeared. 

For  it  was  Russ  and  Turkoman,— 
No  quarter  asked  or  given; 
A  whirl  of  frenzied  hate  and  death 
Across  the  desert  driven. 
Look!  the  half-naked  horde  gives  way, 
Fleeing  frantic  without  breath. 
Or  hope,  nr  will ;  and  on  behind 
The  troopers  storm,  in  blood-thirst  blind, 
While,  like  a  dreadlul  fountain-play, 
The  swords  flash  up,  and  fall,  and  slay- 
Wives,  grandsires,  baby  brows  and  gray, 
Groan  after  groan,  yell  upon  yell — 
Are  men  but  fiends,  and  is  earth  hell? 

Nay,  for  out  of  the  flight  and  fear 

Spurs  a  Russian  cuirassier; 

In  his  arms  a  child  he  bears. 

Her  little  foot  bleeds;  stern  she  stares 

Back  at  the  ruin  of  her  race. 

The  small,  hurt  creature  sheds  no  tear, 

Nor  utters  cry;  but  clinging  still 

To  this  one  arm  that  does  not  kill 

She  stares  back  with  her  baby  face. 

Apart,  fenced  round  with  ruined  gear, 
The  hurrying  horseman  finds  a  space, 
Where,  with  face  crouched  upon  her  knee, 
A  woman  cowers.    You  see  him  stoop 
And  reach  the  child  down  tenderly, 
Then  dash  away  to  join  his  troop. 

How  came  one  pulse  of  pity  there — 
One  heart  that  would  not  slay,  but  save- 
In  all  that  Christ-forgotten  sight? 
Was  there,  far  north  by  Neva's  wave. 
Some  Russian  girl  in  sleep-robes  white, 
Making  her  peaceful  evening  prayer. 
That  Heaven's  great  mercy  'neath  its  care 
Would  keep  and  cover  him  to-night? 

Anthony  Morehead,  in  March  Century. 
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PART  II. 

When  I  reached  the  decrepit  little  house  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Billy  Haskell,  I  found  the  old  man  in  his  garden  dig- 
ging early  potatoes,  and  carefully  searching  the  ground  he 
turned  up  for  every  tubercle,  no  matter  how  diminutive 
its  size.  I  dismounted  and  went  up  to  him,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and  why  I 
had  come,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 

Old  Billy  raised  himself  up,  and  after  having  gazed  a 
few  moments  at  a  little  potato  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  he 
dropped  it  regretfully,  and  then  said  : 

"You're  not  the  same  gentleman  as  was  here  afore 
about  this?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "he  couldn't  come  to-day,  and  asked  me 
to  do  so.    But  it's  all  the  same." 

"Well,  I  wish  he'd  a-come,"  said  the  old  man,  queru- 
lously. "He  told  me  I  was  all  right,  and  if  Sairey  Grome 
didn't  give  me  half  her  last  year's  crap  I  could  sue  fur  it 
and  git  it." 

"That  was  because  he  hadn't  heard  all  the  story,"  I 
said. 

"He  was  a  difrent  kind  of  a  man,"  said  Mr.  Haskell, 
with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow.  "He  didn't  go  round 
listenin'  to  old  women's  tales  about  things  they  don't  un- 
derstand, sich  as  hosses." 

"If  you  thought  your  neighbor  didn't  understand  the 
care  of  horses,"  said  I,  "and  if  you  believed  your  animal 
was  worth  any  thing,  you  wouldn't  have  put  him  into  her 
charge." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  nothm'  more  about  that,"  said 
the  old  man,  impatiently.  "I  agreed  to  furnish  a  hoss, 
an'  work  on  her  place,  an'  I  did  it,  an'  she  agreed  to  give 
me  half  a  crap,  an'  she  didn't,  an'  there's  the  long  an' 
the  short  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  persist  in  your  present  frame  of 
mind,  and  will  not  consent  to  take  fair  wages  for  the 
work  you  have  done,  it  is  probable  that  you  will  get 
nothing,  for  I  see  plainly  that  you  have  no  case  with 
which  to  go  to  law." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  law,"  said  Mr.  Haskell,  "an'  to 
come  down  hard  on  an  old  woman.  If  Sairey  Grome'll 
give  me  half  her  crap  I  won't  ask  her  to  pay  for  the  hoss, 
an'  we'll  be  friends  agin,  jest  as  we  was." 

"Nonsense,"  said  I;  "of  course  she  won't  do  that.  If 
you  obstinately  persist  in  claiming  what  you  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  have  no  right  to  claim,  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you,  and  you  can  take  what  you 
have  earned  or  let  it  alone,  just  as  you  please."  And  I 
turned  away  to  leave  him. 

"I  never  want  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  old  man,  his 
little  gray  eyes  sparkling  with  anger,  "a-comin'  here  to 
onsettle  people's  minds  when  every  thin'  was  a-goin'  on 
straight;  an'  it'll  do  me  good  if  I  ever  hear  that  the  other 
man's  got  her." 

"Got  who?"  I  exclaimed,  stopping  in  surprise. 

"Why,  that  young  lady,  as  you  know  well  enough,"  he 
cried,  spitefully.  "You  needn't  suppose  as  I'd  think  you 
two  fine  gentlemen  would  consarn  yourself  about  two 


old  people  as  you  didn't  know,  if  you  didn't  expect  to 
make  somethin'  by  it.  You're  doin'  it  to  please  the 
young  woman,  who  had  jest  as  much  sense  as  she  was 
handsome,  an'  if  she'd  a-been  let  alone  I  could  have 
showed  her  I  was  right,  an'  she'd  a-talked  •  over  old 
Sairey.  The  other  man  is  the  best  lawyer,  an'  the  best 
hearted,  an'  knows  how  to  git  on  a  hoss  better,  an'  I  hope 
he  may  git  her." 

At  this  I  laughed  heartily,  and  rode  away.  The  next 
day  I  related  to  Mr.  Curper  the  result  of  my  interviews, 
avoiding,  however,  any  reference  to  the  old  man's  part- 
ing remarks.  "And  now,"  said  I,  "the  two  can  settle 
the  matter  between  them  as  they  please.  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

"Nor  I,  with  that  part  of  it,"  said  Curper,  who  had 
highly  enjoyed  my  account  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  af- 
fair, "though  I  believe  if  they  were  to  take  it  into  court 
their  counsel  might  manage  to  string  out  the  case  several 
links  further  and  make  a  deucedly  good  thing  of  it.  But, 
though  I  have  done  with  their  part  of  the  affair,  I  have 
not  done  with  mine.  I  am  on  the  track  of  Miss  Janet, 
and  I  shall  come  up  with  her  yet." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  you  in- 
tend to  push  inquiries  in  regard  to  that  young  lady's  iden- 
tity, in  spite  of  her  expressed  desire  to  remain  un- 
known?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Curper.  "I  take  an  interest  in  this 
girl,  and  keeping  her  name  back  is  just  a  whim  or  frolic. 
I  suppose  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  writ- 
ten to  her,  and  requested  an  interview." 

"Written  to  her!"  I  exclaimed.  "How  did  you  get  a 
letter  to  her?" 

"There  was  very  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  that,"  he 
answered ;  "and  Miss  Janet  will  find  that  when  she  ad- 
dresses herself  incognito  to  a  lawyer,  he  will  very  soon 
know  as  much  about  her  as  about  her  business.  She 
ought  to  expect  that  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  see, 
that  although  the  letter  was  written  with  a  type-writer 
the  address  on  the  envelope  was  written  with  a  pen,  and 
in  a  lady's  hand.  I  knew  from  the  letter  it  was  not  Miss 
Janet's  hand,  and  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the  hand-writing 
before ;  and  yesterday  afternoon  I  searched  over  a  lot  of 
notes,  invitations  and  things  of  that  kind  that  I  have  here, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  who  addressed  the 
note.    It  was  Mrs.  Morpeth." 

Upon  hearing  this  name,  well  known  to  me,  I  evinced 
an  increased  interest. 

"When  I  had  made  this  discovery,"  continued  Mr. 
Curper,  "I  had  no  hesitation  as  to  my  plan  of  action.  I 
wrote  a  note  to  the  young  lady,  addressing  her  by  her 
nom  de  plume,  but  assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I 
knew  all  about  her;  and  having  briefly  stated  that  I  had 
attended  to  the  case  as  far  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  have 
an  interview  in  order  that  I  might  confer  with  her  in  re- 
gard to  further  action." 

"She  will  pay  no  attention  to  that,"  said  I. 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Curper,  quickly. 
"As  I  have  performed  the  service  she  desired  of  me  " 

"Mainly  through  me,"  I  interrupted. 

"And  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  her  assistance  is 
necessary,  it  will  be  impossible  for  her,  if  she  has  any 
courtesy  at  all,  to  refuse  to  answer  my  note.  Then,  if  she 
does  not  immediately  disclose  her  identity,  her  answer 
will  give  me  further  clews,  and  I  shall  write  to  her  again ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  be  conferring  with 
her  personally  in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

I  happened  to  know,  through  Mrs.  Grome,  that  the 
lady  was  out  of  town,  but  it  did  not  accord  with  my  prin- 
ciples to  give  Curper  any  information  upon  the  subject. 

"Yesterday  evening,"  said  Mr.  Curper,  "I  called  upon 
Mrs.  Morpeth,  who  I  had  heard  was  still  in  town,  and 
requested  her  to  forward  my  letter.  I  made  no  explana- 
tions, and  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  case,  but  I  told 
her  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  lady  should  have  the 
note  as  soon  as  possible.  Mrs.  Morpeth  looked  very 
much  surprised,  and  asked  why  I  supposed  she  knew 
any  thing  about  the  lady ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  as 
she  had  addressed  that  person's  note  to  me,  I,  of  course, 
concluded  she  knew  where  she  was.  She  laughed,  took 
the  note  and  said  she  would  forward  it.  I  tried,  in  an 
easy  sort  of  way,  to  draw  her  into  conversation  about 
Miss  Janet,  but  I  made  very  little  out  of  her.  She  is  a 
regular  oyster  of  a  woman  when  she  chooses  to  be." 

"What  are  the  points,"  I  asked,  "about  which  you 
will  consult  with  the  young  lady  in  case  you  should  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  an  interview?" 

"Well,"  said  Curper,  "when  I  wrote  the  note  I  hadn't 
thought  of  any  thing  particular  to  say  about  the  case, 
but  now,  since  I  have  heard  your  latest  accounts,  I  shall 
advise  her  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and 
let  the  two  old  curmudgeons  settle  their  quarrel  as  best 
they  can ;  and  then  I  shall  endeavor  to  improve  the  ac- 
quaintance, for  I  find  that  I  take  a  decidedly  strong  in- 
terest in  Janet  Floyd." 

It  was  very  lonely  in  town,  and  it  was  good  news  to 
hear  that  Mrs.  Morpeth,  a  widowed  lady  well  known  in 
society,  had  not  gone  into  the  country.  I  called  on  her 
that  evening,  and  she  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  She  did 
not  allude  to  Mr.  Curper's  visit,  but  I  saw  no  occasion 
for  reticence  in  regard  to  the  quarrel  between  Mrs.  Grome 
and  Billy  Haskell,  and  I  told  her  the  story.   I  never  saw 


any  one  enjoy  a  recital  of  the  kind  as  Mrs.  Morpeth  en- 
joyed this.  I  had  no  idea  how  comical  the  affair  was, 
until  I  saw  how  she  laughed  at  it. 

"Mr.  Curper  told  me,"  I  said,  "that  he  had  called  on 
you  to  ask  you  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  lady  who  had 
employed  him  in  this  somewhat  remarkable  case,  in  which 
he  has  employed  me.  Of  course  I  have  no  possible  inter- 
est in  this  young  lady  " 

"Of  course  not,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Morpeth.  "But 
how  do  you  know  she  is  a  young  lady?" 

"She  was  fully  described  to  me  by  Mrs.  Grome,  and 
Curper  also  had  a  description  of  her  from  the  old  man. 
But,  as  I  was  about  to  ask,  do  you  intend  to  send  Curper's 
letter  to  her?" 

"I  have  sent  it,"  said  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"You  may  think  it  none  of  my  business,"  said  I,  "but 
as  I  have  been  called  upon  to  act  in  this  matter  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  the  person  who  has  taken  such  a  gen- 
erous interest  in  these  old  people  should  be  protected 
from  unwarrantable  inquiries — as  I  consider  them— into 
her  identity.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Curper  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  my  remarks  made  no  impression  on  him." 

"What  a  queer  man  Mr.  Curper  must  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Morpeth. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  earnestly,  "he  is  a  queer  man.  I  wouldn't 
say  any  thing  against  him,  and  indeed  there  isn't  any 
thing  to  say ;  but  that  queernessof  his,  that  determination  to 
go  ahead  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  makes  it  highly  undesirable,  in  my 
opinion,  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  force  himself 
upon  a  person  who  it  is  quite  evident  is  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position. Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  I  take  no  interest 
in  this  lady,  at  least  no  more  than  any  man  would  in  a  per- 
son who  is  " 

"Young  and  handsome,"  suggested  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I,  quickly,  "but young,  generous,  and 
of  a  modest  nature  that  shrinks  from  notice  in  a  case  of 
this  kind." 

"And  having  heard  her  described, "said  Mrs.  Morpeth, 
"you  do  not  think  Mr.  Curper  is  the  man  who  should 
make  her  acquaintance  and  confer  with  her  in  regard  to 
these  old  people?" 

"No,"  said  I,  very  decidedly,  "I  do  not." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Morpeth,  "if  it  is  really  necessary 
to  have  an  interview,  or  a  conference,  about  this  matter, 
it  might  be  better  for  you  to  see  the  lady  than  for  Mr. 
Curper  to  do  so." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  answered.  "But 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  the  matter,  and  if  you  and 
the  lady  think  I  could  better  state  the  case  than  Mr. 
Curper,  who  has  not  seen  Mrs.  Grome  at  all,  whereas  I 
have  fully  interviewed  both  parties,  why  of  course  I  am 
willing  to — do  what  I  can." 

"Very  kind,  indeed,  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"Is  the  lady,"  I  asked,  "likely  to  understand  the  legal 
aspects  of  a  case  like  this?  or  is  she  too  young  and  " 

"Handsome,"  again  suggested  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"Handsome  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  I  answered.  "I 
simply  wanted  to  know  whether  she  is  merely  a  fashion- 
able young  lady  who  might  not  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand these  things,  or  a  studious,  thoughtful  girl,  of  a 
higher  range  of  intellect  perhaps  than  one  generally  meets 
with  in  ordinary  society,  who  would  not  only  give  herself 
up  to  generous  impulses  but  would  take  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  a  legal  question,  when  clearly  and  plainly  pre- 
sented to  her." 

"By  you ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"No,  not  necessarily  by  me,"  I  answered,  a  little  un- 
easily, "but  by  any  lawyer  who  understood  the  case  and 
could  state  it  properly." 

"Mr.  Curper,  for  instance,"  said  Mrs.  Morpeth. 

"No,"  said  I,  quickly,  "Curper  couldn't  do  it.  He 
doesn't  know  any  thing  about  the  case  except  what  I  told 
him." 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Morpeth  burst  into  a  laugh;  and 
shortly  afterward  I  left,  feeling  a  good  deal  irritated  that 
she  should  suppose,  as  her  manner  indicated,  that  I  took 
any  unusual  interest  in  Janet  Floyd,  which,  of  course, 
was  perfect  nonsense.    She  should  have  known  better. 

In  a  few  days  I  went  to  the  sea-shore,  where  I  remained 
a  month  or  more,  returning  to  the  city  at  the  time  when 
nearly  everybody  was  coming  home  from  summer 
sojourns.'  One  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  my  return,  I 
found  I  had  some  spare  time  on  my  hands,  and  instead 
of  going  home  from  the  office  I  concluded  to  ride  out  to 
Ormsby  Park.  When  1  reached  the  second  lane  be- 
yond the  bridge  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  drop 
in  at  Mrs.  Grome's  and  see  if  she  had  sold  her  demon 
plaque ;  because,  if  her  negotiations  with  her  young  lady 
had  fallen  through,  I  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it.  As  I 
rode  up  the  lane  I  saw  by  the  garden  gate  a  carriage, 
which  I  knew  by  its  appearance  to  be  a  hired  one. 
The  driver,  who  was  sitting  on  the  grass  near  by,  rose  and 
nodded  to  me,  and  I  perceived  that  he  was  a  man  whom 
I  had  frequently  employed  myself.  "Now,"  thought  I, 
"if  I  were  Curper  I'd  stop  and  ask  him  who  it  is  he  has 
brought  here."  But  I  passed  on,  and,  having  tied  my 
horse  to  the  fence,  was  presently  admitted  by  Mrs. 
Grome.  As  I  entered  the  house  I  glanced  around  the 
little  parlor,  and  saw  that  it  contained  no  occupant  but 
ourselves. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  get  on  with  your  dispute 
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with  Mr.  Haskell?"  I  did  not  really  care  very  much  how 
they  got  on,  but  thought  it  not  wise  to  immediately  pro- 
claim that  the  demon  plaque  was  the  purpose  of  my 
visit. 

"Oh,  we've  settled  all  that,"  said  she.  "Me  an'  Billy 
was  goin'  to  be  married.  There  wasn't  no  other  way  of 
fixin'  things.  As  long  as  Hiram  Burns  was  alive  I  didn't 
want  no  husband,  an'  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  one ; 
but  havin'  to  hire  the  work  done,  as  I've  had  to  do  this 
year,  would  ruin  me  in  no  time,  an'  so  I  told  Billy, 
who'd  talked  about  this  before  our  quarrel,  that  if  he'd 
buy  a  good  work -horse  that  the  neighbors  would  agree 
was  young  enough,  and  call  all  things  square,  I'd  marry 
him,  an'  he  could  leave  his  old  tumble-down  shanty  an' 
live  here  an'  work  the  farm.  So  he  agreed,  an'  we're  to 
be  married  next  month,  so  as  he  can  be  here  for  the  fall 
plowin'.  I  guess  it'll  be  a  pretty  good  thing  for  me,  fur 
I'll  save  the  money  I  was  goin'  to  pay  him  for  his  last 
year's  hire,  an'  I  kin  keep  him  to  his  work  a  lot  better 
when  he's  here  on  the  spot  than  when  he  was  livin'  near 
a  mile  away." 

I  admitted  that  I  thought  Mrs.  Grome  had  made  a 
good  bargain,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  dispute  with  her  neighbor;  and  then, 
noticing  that  the  demon  plaque  was  not  hanging  in  its 
place,  I  asked  her  if  the  young  lady  had  been  there  to 
buy  it. 

"She's  here  now,"  said  she.  "She's  in  the  garden 
picking  a  bunch  of  what  she  calls  old-fashioned  flowers, 
an' I'm  packin'  up  this  dish  for  her  to  take  away."  And 
with  these  words  the  old  woman  approached  a  table  on 
which  the  demon  plaque  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
some  newspapers. 

"Let  me  look  at  it  a  moment  before  you  wrap  it  up," 
said  I,  glancing  as  I  spoke  toward  the  open  back  door, 
but  perceiving  no  one  in  the  garden.  "I  am  really  sorry 
to  think  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  it  again." 

The  plaque  looked  much  better  upon  the  table,  resting 
on  the  Chinaman's  feet  and  those  of  the  demon,  than  it 
did  when  hanging  against  the  wall,  and  I  gazed  upon  it 
with  a  pleasure  which  I  was  willing  to  protract  as  long  as 
possible. 

"It's  a  pity  you  can't  have  it,  sence  you  like  it  so 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Grome;  "an'  if  she  hadn't  come  fur  it 
in  a  reasonable  time  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  let  you 
take  it.  But  she  did  come,  an:  she  give  me  a  good  price 
for  it,  an'  that  settled  it.  But  I  tell  you  what  you  kin 
do,"  said  the  old  woman,  glancing  at  me  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  as  she  proceeded  to  envelop  the  plaque  in 
newspapers,  "you  kin  settle  the  matter  as  me  an'  Billy 
did.  You're  a  very  good  lookin'  young  man,  an'  she's  a 
handsome  young  woman.    You  marry  her,  an'  then  both 

you  kin  have  this  dish." 

"Marry  her!"  I  exclaimed.  At  this  moment  the  back 
door  was  darkened,  and  the  young  lady  who  had  been 
gathering  old-fashioned  flowers  entered  the  room.  I 
turned,  and  perceived  that  I  had  been  married  to  her  for 
more  than  a  year ! 

My  wife  started  with  surprise.  "What  on  earth  are  you 
doing  here?"  she  cried. 

"And  you,"  I  exclaimed,  "are  you  — ?  did  you  — ?" 

"Has  my  husband  seen  this  plaque?"  she  asked,  step- 
ping quickly  toward  Mrs.  Grome. 

"Your  husband!" exclaimed  the  astonished  old  woman, 
"of  course  he  has.    He  wanted  to  buy  it.    If  I'd 

a-knowed  "  And  her  look  of  amazement  turned  to  one 

of  sudden  dejection  as  she  thought  of  the  bargain  she 
might  have  made  if  she  had  known  how  matters  stood. 

"Now  this  is  too  bad!"  exclaimed  my  wife.  "How 
did  you  happen  to  come  here?  I  have  been  forever  so 
long  trying  to  get  this  plaque  to  give  to  you  on  your  birth- 
day, and  I  was  so  anxious  that  you  shouldn't  see  it  nor 
know  any  thing  about  it  that  1  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Cur- 
per  and  asked  him  to  come  and  get  this  good  woman  out 
of  her  trouble,  when  I  should  certainly  have  sent  you  if  I 
hadn't  wanted  you  not  to  see  the  plaque." 

"But  you  see,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Curper  got  me  to  attend 
to  the  business,  as  he  had  no  time." 

"What  an  awfully  provoking  person  he  is  !"  she  cried. 
"I  wrote  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  couldn't  possibly 
find  out  who  I  was,  and  so  couldn't  tell  you.  But  how 
came  you  not  to  say  any  thing  about  coming  here  while 
you  were  with  me  at  the  sea-shore?" 

"Because,"  said  I,  "I  was  trying  to  get  the  plaque  that 
I  might  give  it  to  you." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Grome,  "here  is  the  dish  all  done  up 
ready  to  carry  away,  an'  as  you  two  are  married  a'ready, 
you  can  both  have  it  without  goin'  to  the  expense  of  an- 
other weddin'." 

At  this  we  laughed  heartily  and  took  our  leave.  As  we 
stepped  together  from  the  little  porch  we  met  old  Billy 
Haskell,  who  was  coming  around  the  house  with  a  rake 
in  his  hand. 

"Hello,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  sour  surprise  on  his 
face,  "so  you  got  her,  did  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  laughing,  "I  got  her." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Haskell,  his  venerable  brow  shad- 
owed with  disapprobation,  "I'd  a  big  sight  liefer  the 
other  man  had  got  her.  I'd  a-had  the  money  fur  half 
last  year's  crap  in  my  pocket  now  if  you'd  a-kep'  out  of 
this  business."   And  so  saying  he  went  his  way. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?" asked  my  wife,  as  I  handed 


her  into  the  carriage  and  placed  the  plaque  carefully  in 
her  lap. 

"I'll  ride  back,"  said  I,  "close  to  your  side  and  tell  you 
about  it." 

The  plaque  was  presented  to  me  in  advance  of  my 
birthday,  and,  placed  in  a  good  light,  it  was  much  ad- 
mired by  our  friends  and  visitors.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Curper,  to  whom  my  wife  and  I  had  decided  Miss  Janet 
Floyd  should  not  make  herself  known. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  this  thing?"  said  he, 
regarding  the  plaque  with  much  interest.  "It  looks  like 
a  lawyer  trying  to  influence  a  reluctant  client.  If  that 
queue  gives  way,  it  will  be  bad  for  the  barrister." 

Taking  no  notice  of  his  unprofessional  remark,  I  told 
him  that  the  plaque  had  been  procured  from  the  woman 
whom  I  had  visited  at  his  request. 

"It's  too  bad  !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  got  no  good  at  all 
out  of  that  affair.  The  young  lady  hasn't  answered  my 
note,  and  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  will.  I  have  had  my 
trouble  for  my  pay.  But  you,  you  lucky  fellow,  have 
come  out  of  this  business  with  this  tip-top  bit  of  bric-a- 
brac." 

"Mr.  Curper,"  said  my  wife,  "do  you  suppose  that  my 
husband  should  see  these  people  and  find  out  everything 
about  the  case  and  do  every  thing  that  could  be  done, 
and  get  no  reward?" 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Curper,  "if  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Janet  he  might  have  that  plaque  and  be 
welcome  to  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  you  see  I 
got  nothing." 

"I  really  sympathize  with  you  in  regard  to  Miss  Janet," 
compassionately  remarked  my  wife. 

"What  surprises  me,  my  dear,"  said  I,  when  Curper 
had  gone,  "is  your  want  of  feeling — so  to  put  it — in  con- 
nection with  myself  and  that  young  lady  correspondent  of 
Curper's.  You  must  have  supposed  that  I  was  taking  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  an  unknown  young  woman." 

"Why  should  I  have  had  any  feeling  about  it?"  she 
answered.    "I  was  the  young  woman." 

"But  when  you  heard  about  this,  you  couldn't  have 
imagined  that  I  knew  you  were  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion ?" 

"But  /  knew  that  I  was  the  young  lady,"  she  said, 
flipping  a  little  dust  from  the  upturned  face  of  the  China- 
man; "and  how  could  I  object  to  your  taking  an  interest 

in  me?"  ' 

"But  you  knew,"  I  insisted,  "that  I  didn't  know  you 
were  Janet  Floyd." 

"But  what  difference  does  that  make,"  said  she,  "when 
I  was  Janet  Floyd." 

"I  must  admit,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head,  "that  I  don't 
understand  you." 

My  friend,  the  reader,  do  you  understand  her? 


ON  THE  HEIGHT. 


A  dream  of  heat  and  labor, 

Of  climbing  and  holding  one's  breath 
Up  steep,  black  rocks  in  the  desert: 

The  desert  was  grim  as  death. 

DesperaM  toil  that  climbing, 

Never  daring  a  downward  eye; 
Beneath,  a  precipice  deadly, 

Above,  the  strong  blue  sky. 

And  when  I  reached  the  summit, 

Where  the  air  and  sun  were  sweet, 
A  pool  of  living  water 

Lay  in  the  rock  at  my  feel . 

And  a  man,  dusk-faced,  white-turbaned, 

Said,  "Traveler,  thrs  is  the  spring 
That  the  prophet  Elijah  drank  from 

When  he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  king." 

I  think  the  dream  has  a  moral: 

Only  the  feet  that  have  trod 
Rude  rock  and  wearying  desert 

Come  at  last  to  the  waters  of  God. 

G.  T.  Lanigan. 


"Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  a  book-keeper  to  his 
friend,  "how  much  more  you  are  getting  for  your  money 
now  than  when  we  began  at  $15  a  week,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago?  Look  at  it.  You  had  to  dress  then  pretty 
nearly  as  well  as  you  do  now.  I  will  venture  to  say  you 
couldn't  get  a  pair  of  trousers  then  that  suited  you  for 
less  than  $10  or  $15 ;  you  get  the  same  thing  now  for  $8 
to  $io,  and  you  can  get  for  $5  trousers  that  would  have 
cost  at  least  $10  then.  The  suit  you  had  to  pay  $40  to 
$50  for  then  costs  you  $30  to-day.  You  can  buy  all  the 
New  York  papers — if  you  are  a  newspaper  man  and  read 
news  wholesale — for  twelve  or  fourteen  cents,  and  the 
bundle  left  nothing  of  a  quarter  then.  As  for  books — 
well,  there  weren't  any  books  that  cost  less  than  $r  in 
1872,  and  now  a  dollar  bill  covers  a  fairish  library.  Just 
look  at  the  way  good  ready-made  shoes  have  come  down 
in  price ;  and  as  for  shirts  and  good  underclothing,  you 
otit^ht  to  find  out  what  they  cost  'before  the  panic.'" 
"Well,"  rejoined  the  non-cash  book-keeping  man,  who 
promptly  gave  up  these  conundrums  in  price,  "what  I 
want  to  know  is  what  becomes  of  the  money  I  am  uncon- 
sciously saving?"  "You  had  better  go  home  and  look 
around  and  try  and  remember  how  bare  houses  were  be- 
fore 1876  brought  in  art  decoration,  for  one  thing;  and 
for  another,  notice  that  you  see  ten  dress-coats  where 
there  was  one  a  dozen  years  ago.  You  are  living  better 
for  the  same  money,  my  boy.  That  is  all." — Philadelphia 
Press.   

Countless  knights  were  slain  before  St.  George  won  the 
battle.  In  the  battle  of  life  we  are  all  going  to  try  for  the 
honors  of  championship. — Thackeray. 


BILL  NYE  ON  FINANCE. 


It  would  seem  at  this  time,  while  so  little  is  being  sa 
on  the  finance  question,  and  especially  by  the  men  who 
really  control  the  currency,  that  a  word  from  me  would 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Too  much  talking  has  been  done  by  those  only  who 
have  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  money  and  its  eccentric 
habits.  People  with  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  re- 
garding national  currency  have  been  loquacious,  while 
those  who  have  made  the  matter  a  study  have  been  kept 
in  the  background. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  stringency,  and  many  are  in  the  strin- 
gency business  who  were  never  that  way  before.  Every 
thing  seems  to  be  demonetized.  The  demonetization  of 
groceries  is  doing  as  much  toward  the  general  wiggly 
palsy  of  trade  as  any  thing  I  know  of. 

But  I  may  say,  in  alluding  briefly  to  the  silver  dollar, 
that  there  are  worse  calamities  than  the  silver  dollar. 
Other  things  may  occur  in  our  lives  which,  in  the  way  of 
sadness  and  three-cornered  gloom,  make  the  large,  ro- 
bust dollar  look  like  an  old-fashioned  half-dime. 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day  who  two  years  ago  was  run- 
ning a  small  paper  at  Larrabie's  Slough.  He  was  then  in 
his  meridian  as  a  journalist,  and  his  paper  was  frequently 
quoted  by  such  widely  read  publications  as  the  Knight 
of  Labor  at  Work,  a  humorous  semi-monthly  journal. 
He  boldly  assailed  the  silver  dollar,  and  with  his  tren- 
chant pen  he  wrote  such  burning  words  of  denunciation 
that  the  printer  had  to  set  them  on  ice  before  he  could 
use  the  copy. 

Last  week  I  met  him  on  a  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
train.  He  was  very  thin  in  flesh,  and  the  fire  of  defiance 
was  no  longer  in  his  eye.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  on 
with  the  paper  at  Larrabie's  Slough.  He  said  it  was  no 
more. 

"It  started  out,"  said  he,  "in  a  fearless  way,  but  it  was 
not  sustained." 

He  then  paused  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  gulped,  and 
proceeded : 

"Folks  told  me  when  I  began  that  I  ought  to  attack 
almost  every  thing.  Make  the  paper  non-partisan  but 
aggressive — that  was  their  idea.  Sail  into  every  thing, 
and  the  paper  would  soon  be  a  power  in  the  land.  So  I 
aggressed. 

"Friends  came  in  very  kindly  and  told  me  what  to  at- 
tack. They  would  neglect  their  own  business  in  order  to 
tell  me  of  corruption  in  somebody  else.  I  went  on  that 
way  for  some  time,  in  a  defiant  mood,  attacking  any 
thing  that  happened  to  suggest  itself. 

"Finally  I  thought  I  would  attack  the  silver  dollar.  I 
did  so.  I  thought  that  friends  would  come  to  me  and 
praise  me  for  my  manly  words,  and  that  I  could  afford  to 
lose  the  friendship  of  the  dollar  provided  I  could  win 
friends. 

"In  six  months  I  took  an  unexpired  annual  pass  over 
our  Larrabie  Slough  Narrow-gauge,  or  Orphan  road ;  and, 
with  nothing  else  but  the  clothes  I  wore,  I  told  the  plaint- 
iff how  to  jerk  the  old  Washington  press,  and  went 
away.  The  dear  old  Washington  press,  that  had  more 
than  once  squatted  my  burning  words  into  the  pure  white 
page;  the  dear  old  towel  on  which  I  had  wiped  my  soiled 
hands  for  years,  till  it  had  almost  become  a  part  of  myself; 
the  dark-blue  Gordon  press,  with  its  large  fly-wheel  and 
intermittent  chattel  mortgage — a  press  to  which  I  had 
contributed  the  first  joint  of  my  front  finger;  the  editor's 
chair;  the  samples  of  large  business  cards,  printed  in 
green  with  an  inflamed  red  border,  which  showed  that  we 
could  do  colored  work  at  Larrabie's  Slough  just  as  well 
as  they  could  in  the  large  cities;  the  files  of  our  paper; 
the  large  wilted  potato  that  Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Pinkham  of 
Erin  Corners  kindly  laid  on  our  table — all,  all  had  to  go. 

"I  fled  out  into  the  great,  hollow,  mocking  world  of 
people  who  had  requested  me  to  aggress.  They  were 
people  who  had  called  my  attention  to  various  things 
which  I  ought  to  attack.  I  had  attacked  those  things. 
I  had  also  attacked  the  Larrabie  Slough  Narrow-gauge 
railroad,  but  the  manager  did  not  see  the  attack,  and  so 
my  pass  was  good. 

"What  could  I  do? 

"I  had  attacked  every  thing,  and  more  especially  the 
silver  dollar;  and  now  I  was  homeless.  For  fourteen 
weeks  I  rode  up  the  Narrow-guage  road  one  day  and 
back  the  next,  subsisting  solely  on  the  sample  of  nice 
pecan  meat  that  the  newsboy  puts  in  each  passenger's 
lap. 

"You  look  incredulous,  I  see,  but  it  is  true. 

"I  feel  differently  toward  the  currency  now,  and  I  wish 
I  could  undo  what  I  have  done.  Were  I  called  upon 
again  to  jerk  the  archimedean  lever  I  would  not  be  so  ag- 
gressive, especially  as  regards  the  currency.  Whether  it 
is  inflated  or  not — silver  dollars,  paper,  certificates  of  de- 
posit, or  silver  bullion — it  does  not  matter  to  me. 

"I  yearn  for  two  or  three  adult  doughnuts,  and  one  of 
those  thick,  dappled  slabs  of  ginger-bread,  or  a  slat  of  pie 
with  gooseberries  in  it.  I  presume  that  I  could  write  a 
a  scathing  editorial  on  the  abuses  of  our  currency  yet,  but 
I  am  not  so  much  in  the  scathe  business  as  I  used  to  be. 

"I  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  will,  through  some 
great  metropolitan  journal,  that  my  views  in  relation  to 
the  silver  coinage  and  the  currency  question  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change,  and  that  any  plan  whatever  by 
which  to  make  the  American  dollar  less  skittish  will  meet 
with  my  hearty  approval. 

"If  i  have  done  any  thing  at  all  through  my  paper  to 
injure  or  repress  the  flow  of  our  currency,  and  I  fear  I 
have,  I  now  take  this  occasion  to  cheerfully  regret  it." 
He  then  wrung  my  hand  and  passed  from  my  sight. — Bos- 
ton Globe 


In  the  old  days  it  was  the  duty  of  English  coroners  to 
hold  inquests  not  only  on  deaths,  but  on  fires,  burglaries 
and  robberies.  Inquests  on  fires  are  still  held  in  North- 
umberland, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  reintroduce  into 
London  the  ancient  "crowner's  quest  law  "  in  the  matter 
of  fires. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


•■The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  <•;  ><>  u  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months.  Tor  lil'ty  cents. 


TO  RICHARD  F.  BURTON. 


[On  his  translation  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."} 

Westward  the  sun  sinks,  grave  and  glad;  but  far 
Eastward,  with  laughter  and  tempestuous  tears, 
Cloud,  rain,  and  splendor  as  of  Orient  spears — 

Keen  as  the  sea's  thrill  toward  a  kindling  star, 

The  sundawn  breaks  the  barren  twilight^  bar 
And  fires  the  mist  and  slays  it.    Years  on  years 
Vanish,  but  he  that  hearkens  eastward  hears 

Bright  music  from  the  world  where  shadows  are. 

Where  shadows  arc  not  shadows  Hand  in  hand 
A  man's  word  bids  them  rise  and  smile  and  stand 

And  triumph.    All  that  glorious  Orient  glows 
Defiant  of  the  dusk.    Our  twilight  land 
Trembles;  but  all  the  heaven  is  all  one  rose, 
Whence  laughing  love  dissolves  her  frosts  and  snows. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  in  The  Athenaeum . 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  February  23,  1886. 

"Many  of  our  society  leaders,"  says  a  paragrapher  in  a 
so-called  society  paper,  "will  observe  Washington's 
birthday  at  their  country-seats,  in  the  good  old  English 
fashion."  Society  editors  have  never,  within  my  experi- 
ence, tottered  under  an  overload  of  common  sense,  but 
the  one  who  set  his  stamp  on  this  statement  seems  to  be 
particularly  obtuse  in  his  estimation  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things.  However,  it  is  the  statement  of  an  actual  fact. 
The  rage  for  all  that  bears  the  beefy  seal  of  John  Bull  has 
brought  the  country-seat  into  high  fashion  with  us.  Just 
as  the  Englishman  will  spend  his  clement  and  pleasant 
winter  holidays  at  his  splendid  country-place,  so  do  our 
denationalized  fashionables  carry  parties  out  to  their 
flimsy  cottages  and  fire-new  rural  palaces,  where  the  bit- 
ter weather  renders  even  the  ingle-noo'<  shivery,  and  the 
roads  are  a  foot  deep  in  mire.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  "celebrations"  of  the  birthday  of 
the  man  whose  chief  fame  rests  in  the  humiliation 
of  English  power  was  given  at  Staten  Island, 
by  Sir  Roderick  Cameron,  who  is  one  of  the 
lions  of  local  society  by  reason  of  his  title  and  his  wealth, 
and  who  expends  his  personal  affections  between  his 
daughter  and  a  pet  bear.  Sir  Roderick,  who  comes  from 
Australia,  has  a  fine  town  house  on  Washington  square, 
where  the  bear  has  his  lair  in  the  background,  and  can 
not  put  his  nose  out  to  sniff  the  air  without  inviting  a 
fusillade  of  snowballs  from  the  urchins,  who  found  him 
out  some  time  ago  and  have  made  diligent  use  of  the 
knowledge  since. 

We  in  town  did  a  little  toward  celebrating  the 
day  in  the  good  old  American  fashion,  but  not 
enough  to  make  us  very  tired.  A  few  target  com- 
panies of  half-grown  youngsters  straggled  through  the 
lower  wards  on  the  way  to  the  shooting-grounds  among 
the  breweries  of  Jersey;  and  some  of  the  clubs  and  civil 
societies  ate  and  drank,  by  annual  rule,  in  the  evening. 
Half  the  shops  were,  however,  open,  and  the  holiday 
crowds  in  the  streets  did  not  become  thick  till  afternoon, 
for  in  many  businesses  the  day  was  only  a  half-holiday. 
Altogether  it  was  a  poor  celebration,  and  added  another 
testimonial  to  the  fact  that  our  national  spirit  is  sadly  on 
the  wane.  Every  year  renders  the  city  a  huger  line  of 
swarming  strangers,  alien  in  race  and  sympathies  with 
the  land  and  its  history,  while  the  absence  of  public 
spirit  on  the  part  of  our  own  wealthy  men  deprives  the  mob 
of  an  incentive  or  an  example.  We  celebrate  the  "glorious 
Fourth"  by  going  a-junketing  to  Coney  Island  or  else- 
where, and  the  town  is  a  sun-smitten  desert  about  which 
a  few  melting  mortals  crawl  like  worms.  We  are  only 
enjoying  the  fate  of  all  big  cities,  in  which  selfish  individ- 
ual interests  callous  their  denizens  to  larger  public  ones. 
But  the  general  feature  of  the  affair  is  that  the  foreign 
New  Yorkers— the  Germans  and  the  Irish— are  the  most 
active  in  giving  honor  to  these  occasions.  Our  native 
Americans— the  gilded  aristocrats  who  boast  an  ancestry 
whether  it  belongs  to  them  or  not,  who  form  genealogi- 
cal societies  and  St.  Nicholas  clubs,  and  the  rest,  and 
make  the  business  of  the  old  heraldic  expert  on  Twelfth 
street  profitable,  have  neither  use  nor  fancy  for  that  part 
of  our  native  history  which  sets  up  any  claim  for  public 
commemoration.  They  affect  the  most  magnificent  dis- 
dain for  every  thing  about  the  land  they  live  in  but  its 
money,  and  leave  it  to  the  political  aliens,  who  virtually 
govern  the  city,  and  the  middle  and  lower  rank  of  work- 
ers, to  do  its  glory  and  its  great  men  honor.  Incredible 
as  it  may  read,  on  the  morning  after  General  Hancock's 
death  I  met  an  acquaintance,  a  club  man,  who  somehow 
managed  to  graduate  from  Yale.  He  is  living  on  the 
money  his  father,  who  is  an  emigrant  from  Germany, 
made,  and  could  not  be  higher  honored  than  by  being 
called  an  Englishman.  Having  duly  passed  the  time  of 
day— it  was  noon,  and  he  was  just  out  of  bed,— I  re- 
marked that  I  supposed  he  had  heard  that  General  Han- 
cock was  dead. 

"Oh!  yaas,"  said  he;  "yaas,  of  course,  to  be  shuah. 
Bai  the  bai,  old  fellaw,  when  was  it  he — ah — died;  in 
'79  or  '80?" 

The  man  had  not  known  of  the  existence  of  the  old 
soldier  since  his  defeat  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Yet 


there  are  probably  people  who  will  still  doubt  Tom  Sheri- 
dan's story  of  the  old  Shropshire  dame  who,  being  told 
that  Christ  died  to  save  us  all,  replied,  "Deary  me,  deary 
me !  did  he,  now,  to  be  sure?  And  was  his  trouble  so 
bad  the  doctors  couldn't  help  him,  sir?" 

Ward  McAllister  wears  as  well  as  his  brother  on  your 
side  of  the  Sierras  did  when  I  last  saw  him.  I  encoun- 
tered the  metropolitan  representative  of  the  family  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  Belasco  version  of  " Fernande," 
at  Wallack's,  the  other  evening,  looking  almost  young 
enough  to  be  his  own  son,  and  gay  enough  to  merit  as 
jovial  a  father.  His  brown  mustache  and  eyes  make  a 
fair  match,  his  florid  complexion  is  in  harmony  with  their 
warm  tint,  and  his  figure  carries  its  half  a  century  or  so 
with  graceful  ease.  He  has  won  considerable  eminence 
as  a  social  leader,  whatever  that  eminence  may  be  worth, 
and,  as  chief  of  the  junior  patriarchs,  displays  a  decided 
genius  for  the  adroit  generalship  and  crafty  policy  de- 
manded of  a  successful  conductor  of  that  most  perilous  of 
responsibilities,  a  fashionable  public  dance.  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister is  essentially  a  butterfly  of  fashion.  He  counts 
neither  wealth  nor  political  honors;  the  praise  of  a  crowded 
drawing-room  is  his  best  reward  for  all  his  social  sacri- 
fices. He  might  easily  be  wiser  and  wittier,  but  he  could 
by  no  possibility  be  better  satisfied  with  himself,  better 
humored  or  better  bred  according  to  the  code;  or,  in 
short,  a  more  amiable,  useful  and  characteristic  figure  in 
his  chosen  place  than  he  is. 

Years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  free-and-easy  was  still  a 
popular  form  of  public  conviviality,  there  was  a  pot-house 
on  Houston  street,  opposite  the  den  kept  by  Harry  Hill, 
called  the  "  House  of  Lords."  On  Saturday  evenings 
this  establishment  was  the  scene  of  a  vulgar  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  guests  were  actors,  which  was  called 
the  "  Judge  and  Jury."  It  was  a  sham  trial — sometimes 
funny,  but  generally  either  scurrilous  or  filthy  in  its  char- 
acter, and  always  degenerating,  as  the  night  grew  late, 
into  a  vile  debauch.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  police, 
who,  even  in  those  lenient  days,  were  finally  forced  to 
open  their  eyes  to  it.  Society  has  recently  revived  this 
horse-play  of  the  slums,  and  at  the  house  of  one  or 
another  of  its  leaders  these  mock  trials  are  of  weekly  oc- 
currence, and  are  hailed  as  delightful  events.  I  have  not 
heard  that  General  William  Cutting  has  been  up  before 
any  of  these  juries  of  his  peers  yet.  The  General  is  not  so 
frequent  in  society  as  he  was  while  he  could  spend  his 
relative's  money  to  entertain  it.  The  compromise,  by 
which  he  saved  himself  from  jail  and  the  family  honor 
from  consequent  stain  by  disgorging  the  trust  funds  he 
had  been  plundering,  has  dampened  his  spirits  and  sent 
him  for  a  time  at  least  into  obscurity. 

Carl  Schurz  came  out  of  his  shell  at  the  private  view  of 
Thomas  Moran's  collection  of  pictures,  the  other  even- 
ing. He  looks  as  hearty  and  no  handsomer  than  ever, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  broken  his  heart  over  his  fail- 
ure to  secure  a  newspaper  to  touch  the  undersoul  of  Bos- 
ton through.  He  is  the  heavy-weight  musical  and  literary 
critic  of  the  Evening  Post,  doing  the  more  responsible 
work  in  those  lines  and  turning  the  rest  over  to  the  weak- 
lings of  the  regular  staff.  His  relinquishment  of  his  edi- 
torial control  of  that  paper  was  due  to  a  conscientious 
difference  of  opinion  with  his  partners.  Their  political 
policies  did  not  agree,  so  they  parted  good  friends  before 
they  had  time  to  quarrel.  Personally  Mr.  Schurz  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  delightful  of  men,  with  a  vein  of 
quiet  humor  all  his  own.  Like  John  Wilkes  he  needs 
only  half  an  hour's  talk  to  convince  any  woman,  uncon- 
sciously, that  he  is  the  handsomest  and  most  graceful 
man  she  ever  met.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  heroic 
in  his  long,  quaint  figure,  his  queer  shoulders,  on  which 
his  head  rests  like  a  crane's  when  it  draws  its  neck  in,  his 
nondescript  complexion,  and  his  well  iirizzled  beard,  like 
a  brush  of  copper  wire.  But  the  history  of  his  early  polit- 
ical career  in  Germany,  and  his  devotion  of  himself,  after 
he  had  made  good  his  own  escape,  to  secure  that  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-conspirator,  Kinkel,  are  biographical 
points  any  man  might  well  be  proud  of. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  San  Francisco  I  occasionally 
baited  my  horse  and  its  rider  at  a  wayside  hostelry  on 
the  road  to  the  sea  called  the  Ocean  View  House,  if  I  am 
not  at  fault.  The  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  this  place  was 
a  big,  handsome  woman,  of  a  bold  and  perfectly  self-re- 
liant style  of  beauty,  who,  whenever  I  saw  her,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  pack  of  dogs  of  all  degrees,  from  the  cur  to 
the  thoroughbred,  and  who  evidently  ruled  the  house  and 
its  master.  I  often  saw  her  in  the  city,  driving  a  hand- 
some turnout,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  another 
member  of  her  sex.  Some  years  later,  going  north  from 
this  city  by  rail,  I  occupied  the  neighboring  seat  to 
her,  in  a  parlor  car.  Her  companion  on  this  occasion 
was  a  burly  and  crim^on-visaged  Englishman,  bursting 
with  beef  and  blood,  and  whose  manner  was  indicative  of 
the  largest  pecuniary  confidence  in  himself.  She  was  mag- 
nificently decked  out,  and  spoke  to  him  as  to  a  husband. 
Some  twelvemonth  or  so  more,  a  young  merchant  of  this 
city,  while  homeward  bound  with  a  friend  and  two  fe- 
male companions  from  a  theater,  was  struck  dead  in  the 
public  street  by  the  side  of  his  consort.  I  went  to  court 
to  listen  to  the  case,  which  was  involved  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating mystery,  and  behold,  the  woman  in  it  was  my 
publican's  wife  of  the  Cliff  House  road,  my  gorgeous 
beauty  of  the  parlor  car.    There  was  no  doubt  in  my 


mind  that  she  knew  who  the  murderer  of  her  companion 
was.  There  was  the  pale  ghost  of  a  deadly  secret  in  her 
her  steel-cold  eye.  But  the  craftiest  lawyers  in  court 
could  not  extract  the  key  to  the  mystery  from  her;  and  the 
murder  is  unexplained  to  this  day.  She  passed  out  of  my 
knowledge  after  this  until  last  week,  when  I  saw  her 
again,  supping  in  a  restaurant  after  the  play.  She  was  as 
resplendent  as  ever,  and  had  a  new  man  with  her — this 
time  a  typical  New  Yorker,  whom  it  will  take  a  sturdy  as- 
sassin to  master.  One  meets  a  good  many  of  these 
anonynur  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  New  York  nowadays. 

Another  whom  I  encounter  quite  often  in  the  public  ball 
season  is  a  pretty,  slender  young  woman,  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  whose  recent  suit  for  divorce  from  her 
gambler  husband  and  his  subsequent  desperate  street  fight 
with  a  brother  blackleg  made  her  quite  a  public  character 
for  a  time.  She  secured  her  divorce,  and  the  other  after- 
noon I  passed  her,  walking  and  talking  with  the  defendant 
as  amiably  as  if  he  was  a  husband  in  perspective  instead 
of  one  that  had  been. 

The  Dick  Swiveller  of  New  York  journalism  is  dead. 
Ken  ward  Philp,  once  notorious  throughout  the  country 
as  the  reputed  author  of  the  Morey  letter,  last  Sunday  suc- 
cumbed to  blood  poisoning,  superinduced  by  his  irregular 
habits.  He  had  been  suffering  from  the  disease,  in  a 
progressive  form,  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  lately  had 
been  completely 'overcome  by  it.  Philp  was  a  little  man, 
with  a  sturdy  figure  and  a  keen  face,  crimson  of  com- 
plexion, and  blue  eyed.  He  was  the  prince  of  that  queer 
breed  of  cheap  Bohemians  the  daily  press  has  produced 
here— a  man  of  ideas,  versatile  and  brilliant,  capable  of 
any  work  you  chose  to  impose  on  him,  and  never  by  any 
chance  doing  any  work  if  he  could  avoid  it.  His  in- 
stincts were  of  the  predatory  order,  and  his  course  of  life 
can  be  traced  by  the  obligations  he  left  unfulfilled.  The 
violation  of  Polonius's  chief  precept  to  his  son  was  such 
a  mania  with  him  that  he  practiced  it  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  whether  he  was  in  need  or  not.  He  had 
been  known  to  borrow  money  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
borrowing,  when  his  pocket  was  crammed  with  bank- 
notes ;  but  in  extenuation  he  gave  as  freely  as  he  levied. 
He  came  from  England,  where  his  father  is  an  editor  of 
the  London  Standard,  in  1865,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
every  paper  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  his  time,  be- 
ginning with  Tlie  Herald,  under  the  elder  Bennett.  When 
he  died  his  chief  source  of  support  was  one  of  the  cheap 
serial-story  papers,  to  which  he  contributed  all  manner 
of  the  trash  these  sheets  purvey.  But  he  was  capable  of 
work  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  his  non-perform- 
ance of  it  was  his  own  choice.  At  the  time  the  Morey 
letter  was  printed  in  Truth  Philp  was  one  of  that  jour- 
nal's editorial  writers.  He  was  accused  of  having  forged 
that  famous  epistle,  and  was  indicted  for  it,  but  his  inno- 
cence was  so  manifest  that  the  prosecution  could  not 
make  a  case  against  him.  Then  he  turned  about  and  sued 
George  Bliss,  who  had  headed  the  prosecution,  and  The 
Tribune,  which  had  attacked  him  savagely,  for  damages. 
His  lawyers  got  five  thousand  dollars  from  each  of  the 
defendants.  Philp  got  some  advances  of  money,  having 
virtually  sold  his  claims  for  current  accomodations.  Idle 
and  thriftless  as  he  was,  he  managed  to  float  through 
life  quite  merrily  and  comfortably,  thanks  to  his  native 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  his  unconquerable  audacity.  He 
was  a  married  man,  with  a  little  daughter,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  from  what  I  occasionally 
saw  of  his  home  life,  a  good  husband  and  father. 

Philp  was  one  of  the  corporal's  guard  of  merry  and 
light-hearted  free-lances  who  won  a  wide  local 
reputation  in  the  field  of  dramatic  journalism.  There 
was,  some  decade  or  so  back,  a  bitter  guerrilla  war 
waged  by  these  papers  against  each  other  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  literature  they  afforded  was 
that  of  satire,  vituperation  and  abuse,  and  they  gave 
their  opportunities  to  the  keenest  of  the  mercenary  pens 
then  in  the  market.  There  was  nothing  too  intimate  or 
sacred  for  them  to  assail,  and  no  man  or  woman  so  im- 
maculate or  dangerous  that  they  feared  to  attack  him  or 
her.  Libel  suits  fluttered  through  the  air  perpetually,  like 
ravens  over  a  battle-field,  and  street  encounters  and  bar- 
room brawls  afforded  sensational  material  for  every  issue. 
On  first  nights  the  play-house  lobbies  were  filled  with 
men  who  scowled  at  one  another  and  who  wrote  their 
articles  with  daggers  dipped  in  vitriol.  Blackmail  was  the 
commonest  word  one  heard  about  the  theaters,  and  the 
public  devoured  the  journalistic  hell-broth  with  an  avidity 
that  was  renewed  every  week.  The  times  have  worked 
marked  changes  in  all  this  now.  Our  dramatic  papers 
are  very  dull  and  sapless,  and  the  old  mercenaries  have 
begun  to  settle  down  to  make  money  and  provide  for 
their  future.  The  departed  hero  of  the  Morey  sensation 
preserved  his  irresponsible  and  reckless  individuality 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  With  him  the  most  dis- 
tinctive figure  of  his  curious  group  makes  its  exit  from  the 
stage;  with  him  departs  one  of  the  last  of  the  real  Bo- 
hemians of  New  York.  Alfred  Trumble. 


"The  March  of  Atilla  upon  Paris"  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  great  fame  of  Meissonier  is  likely  to  wreck  itself.  The 
French  papers  say  that  he  proposes  to  paint  for  the  gov- 
ernment an  enormous  fresco  of  the  scene,  for  the  Pantheon. 
If  he  succeeds,  it  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  criti- 
cism that  he  lacks  dramatic  power,  notwithstanding  such 
works  in  violent  action  as  "La  Rixe." 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  March  presents  a  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  customary  variety.  The  serial  of  "The  Gil- 
berts" opens  the  number  with  the  fifth  chapter.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  short  stories  and  sketches  follow,  among 
them  being  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  bank-note 
forgery,  under  the  title  "Robbing  the  Bank  of  England." 

The  Lippincott's  cover  grows  more  welcome  each  month . 
The  March  number  gives  liberal  installments  of  the 
two  serials.  "Taken  by  Siege"  does  not  improve  much 
on  acquaintance.  Brander  Matthews  contributes  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  short  stories,  "Perchance  to  Dream," 
ending  in  a  dramatic  surprise.  "Song-Games  and  Myth- 
Dramas  at  Washington,"  by  W.  H.  Babcock,  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  rhymes  and  games  current  among  the  chil- 
dren at  the  national  capital.  "The  One  Pioneer  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,"  by  Randle  Holme,  is  a  thrilling  nar- 
rative of  a  little-known  episode  in  modern  travel — the 
story  of  Thomas  Thorold,  who,  in  1876,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  after  wit- 
nessing all  the  cruelties  which  they,  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies  was  allowed  to  return  to  civilization  in  order  that 
he  might  acquaint  the  white  man  with  the  horrors  he  had 
seen.  There  are  poems  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
Helen  Gray  Cone,  Clinton  Scollard,  and  John  B.  Tabb. 
In  the  "Monthly  Gossip"  topics  of  current  interest  are 
treated. 

Emilio  Castelar,  the  Spanish  statesman,  receives  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  current  number  of  the  Century. 
His  striking  face  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  num- 
ber, and  two  articles  treat  of  his  career  and  his  personal- 
ity. "Italy,  from  a  Tricycle,"  is  the  first  installment  of 
an  illustrated  account  of  a  trip  through  the  peninsula,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell,  after  the  manner  of  their 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage.  General  Buell  contributes  this 
month's  war  article,  on  "Shiloh  Reviewed,"  and  assails 
both  Grant  and  Sherman.  He,  of  course,  claims  a  much 
larger  share  of  credit  for  his  part  in  the  battle  than  he  was 
assigned  in  Grant's  article.  The  "Memoranda"  include 
several  contributions  to  the  Confederate  controversy  over 
the  same  battle.  Shiloh  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  of 
the  war,  if  it  could  be  judged  by  the  present  controversy. 
"The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Socialism"  is  a  clear  ex- 
position of  both  sides  of  a  much  agitated  question  that 
should  be  read  and  thought  upon.  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
"Borrowed  Month"  comes  to  an  amusing  conclusion,  and 
Mrs.  Foote's  interesting  serial  approaches  the  climax— to 
end  with  the  April  number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  opens  with  an 
essay  on  the  recent  developments  of  biological  science, 
"  Biological  Teaching  in  Colleges,"  by  Professor  Farlow. 
The  second  and  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  Lansing,  on 
"  Discrimination  in  Railway  Rates,"  establishes,  in  the 
most  logical  manner,  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrimi- 
nation is  natural  and  unavoidable.  All  interested  in  the 
railroad  problems  of  this  country  will  gain  new  ideas  by 
reading  Mr.  Lansing's  two  papers,  even  should  they  not 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  The  problem  of  "Health 
and  Sex  in  Higher  Education"  is  discussed  in  a  practical 
manner  by  Dr.  John  Dewey.  The  statistics  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  furnish  valuable 
data  for  beginning  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject.  The 
papers  on  "Japanese  House-Building,"  "The  Influence 
of  Inventions  upon  Civilization,"  and  a  sketch  of  the  ag- 
ricultural chemist.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The  March  Atlantic  opens  with  the  promised  "A 
Brother  to  Dragons."  It  is  a  clever  story  without  a  plot,  but 
is  not  worth  the  preliminary  puffing  it  received.  Frederic 
Henry  Hedge  has  a  notable  paper  on  the  two  literary 
schools,  "Classic  and  Romantic."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  makes  another  addition  to  his  "New  Portfolio," 
and  inserts  therein  two  occasional  poems.  John  Fiske  con- 
tinues his  studies  in  American  history  with  a  sketch  of 
"The  United  States  after  the  Revolutionary  War,"  and 
before  the  Constitutional  convention,  when  the  tendencies 
to  disunion  were  strongest.  Miss  Murfree-Craddock's 
serial,  "In  the  Clouds,"  maintains  its  strength  and  interest, 
and  is  readily  first  among  the  serials  of  the  day.  The  re- 
views comprise  an  account  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  a 
favorable  criticism  of  Tennyson's  latest  volume,  and  a 
tribute  to  Richard  Grant  White's  Shakespearean  labors. 
A  memorial  paper  on  Grant,  from  the  pen  of  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  has  as  its 
leading  article  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  entitled 
"Proem  to  Genesis;  A  Plea  for  a  Fair  Trial,"  in  which  he 
carries  on  the  old  controversy  against  Huxley  and  M. 
Reville  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  creation  as 
now  held.  Arthur  Symons  discusses  "Frederi  Mistral, 
the  Provencal  Poet,"  and  George  Saintsbury  tells  us 
about  George  Borrow,  the  fascinating  author  oiLavengro. 
"Darwinism  and  Democracy,"  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  and  the 
critical  paper  on  the  English  dramatist  Middleton,  by 
Swinburne,  are  both  entertaining  and  suggestive  articles. 
"Government  in  the  United  States,"  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, and  "A  Thinking  Machine,"  by  Grant  Allen,  rec- 
ommend themselves  to  intelligent  readers.  There  are 
several  short  articles  of  much  interest,  and  the  ensemble  of 
the  magazine  will  be  found  fully  up  to  its  best. 


The  March  St.  Aric/iolas  is  a  good  number  of  that  ster- 
ling periodical.  The  frontispiece  is  the  handsome  por- 
trait of  Mme.  Le  Brun,  as  painted  by  herself,  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Clement's  paper  on  "French  Painters." 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  meets  his  aris- 
tocratic grandfather  in  this  number,  and  behaves  in  a 
characteristically  American  way.  Dog-lovers  are  treated  to 
the  first  installment  of  a  series  of  "Si.  Nicholas  dog  stories" 
— very  wonderful,  ot  course,  as  examples  of  animal  intel- 
ligence. The  serial  biography  of  George  Washington  is 
as  interesting  as  any  story  could  well  be,  and  gives  the 
hero's  experience  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1754.  The  short  stories,  with  Stockton's 
description  of  Florence  and  Venice,  are  good. 

No.  3  of  Cassell's  National  Library,  the  Autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  a  neat  specimen  of  the  new  en- 
terprise. It  is  in  32010.,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pages,  handy  for  a  pocket  volume.  The  series  is  edited 
by  Henry  Morley,  and  will  contain  the  best  standard 
works.  The  only  drawback  is  the  type,  which  is  too 
small  for  comfort.  Price  ten  cents  a  volume.  For  sale 
by  Bancroft. 

NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

It  is  announced  in  the  London  Academy  that  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  has  been  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health 
to  suspend  work  for  a  while;  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Letteis  to  Dead  Authors  are  about  to  be  collected  into  a 
volume ;  that  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  has  in  press,  with 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Poets 
and  Poetry;  that  under  the  title  of  The  Anglican  Pulpit 
of  To-day,  Hodder  &  Stoughton  are  soon  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  typical  sermons  by  forty  preachers  of  the 
Church  of  England;  that  the  first  volume  of  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Victor  Hugo  is  expected  this  month,  under 
the  title  of  Theatre  en  liberie;  that  the  Paris  house  of  Levy 
announce  a  Grande  Encyclopedic,  "inventaire  raisonne 
des  sciences,  des  lettres  et  des  arts,"  to  appear,  in  twenty- 
five  volumes,  before  the  end  of  the  present  century ;  and 
that  the  total  number  of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  pub- 
lished in  France  and  her  colonies  amounts  to  4,092,  of 
of  which,  1,586  are  issued  in  Paris. 

Lewis  Carroll's  new  book,  A  Tangled  Tale,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  severe  criticism  in  England.  He  is 
said  to  be  guilty  therein  of  the  atrocity  of  attempting  to 
induce  his  luckless  readers  to  work  out  obtrusive  mathe- 
matical problems  by  getting  them  interested  in  an  ap- 
parently attractive  fiction. 

Mark  Twain  tells  a  correspondent  that  he  owns  nine 
tenths  of  the  capital  in  the  publishing  house  which  has 
issued  General  Grant's  book.  He  says  it  had  a  re- 
markable sale,  but  adds  that  he  recently  received  fifty- 
two  thousand  dollars  as  profit  on  Huckleberry  Finn,  the 
last  book  which  he  wrote. 

Judge  Tourgee,  the  author,  having  won  a  wide  literary 
fame,  has  invented  a  metallic  harness  for  horses.  Secure 
in  the  financial  competence  which  will  result  from  the 
sale  of  his  invention,  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
his  high  literary  station. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  Ohio  journalists,  begun 
in  Perry  and  Hocking  counties,  to  erect  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  J.  A.  MacGahan — "the  liberator  of  Bul- 
garia,"— at  New  Lexington,  in  Perry  county,  where  Mac- 
Gahan was  born  and  where  his  body  lies. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  unlikely  than  that,  accord- 
ing to  rumor,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  widow,  literary 
and  a  millionaire,  has  gone  to  England  to  marry  a  great 
poet  whose  name  does  not  begin  with  T ;  but  the  unex- 
pected is  always  happening.    To  Europe  she  has  gone. 

The  report  that  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  are  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  is  pre- 
mature, and  no  active  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  re- 
ported as  being  one  of  the  best-selling  of  recent  works  of 
fiction.  Tiresias  and  the  Greville  Memoirs  have  also  had 
large  sales  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has;  written  a  new  story 
entitled  Kidnaped.    It  will  appear  shortly. 


United  States  Senator  Sawyer  made  his  money  in  the 
lumber  trade,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  Everybody  is 
getting  up  coats  of  arms  in  Washington  just  now  in  a 
way  that  would  make  the  College  of  Heralds  dizzy.  Sen- 
ator Sawyer  has  got  up  a  neat  little  crest  of  his  own  for  his 
note  paper.  It  is  described  as  an  "embattled  saw  logon 
an  emerald  pine  forest,  with  a  brace  of  bob  sleds  upon 
the  chevron  dexter,"  the  whole  going  to  show  that  in 
Michigan  under  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great  the  bob 
sled  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  There  is  a  broad  and 
statesmanlike  common  sense  about  Senator  Sawyer  which 
does  equal  credit  to  his  head  and  heart. 


Proofs  multiply  that  the  shipbuilders  of  Bath,  though 
they  may  not  be  so  busy  now  as  in  years  past,  have  by  no 
•means  lost  the  skill  which  has  made  them  famous  wher- 
ever keel  ploughs  the  sea.  One  of  their  masterpieces,  the 
great  ship  Henry  B.  Hyde,  has  just  completed  a  wonder- 
ful voyage,  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  in  ninety- 
five  days.  Twenty-two  days  before  the  Hyde  left  the 
Golden  Gate,  a  crack  British  ship,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  had 
passed  out,  bound  for  the  same  port,  but  the  Maine  clip- 
per rapidly  overhauled  her  rival  and  they  entered  the 
Mersey  together. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


Street-car  companies  only  own  the  surface  of  si 
streets  as  they  choose  to  occupy.    Below  the  surface  th 
gas  and  water-works  companies  are  sole  proprietor 
Above,  the  wire  concerns — such  as  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  companies — are  supreme.    Any  other  odd 
pace  that  may  happen  to  be  about  is  used  by  the  city 
or  storing  dirt. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Mr.  Cleveland  should  remember  that  it  was  through 
the  fear  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  allow  just  such  corruption 
as  this  Pan  Electric  business  in  his  government  that  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party.  Attorney- 
General  Garland  is  guilty  of  far  worse  "mistakes"  than 
the  offensively  partisan  clerk  who  had  to  go  long  since. — 
Neiv  York  Life. 

High  license  is  not  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  many.  So  far  as 
it  goes  it  can  be  enforced.  It  draws  to  its  support,  wher- 
ever it  has  been  placed  in  operation,  the  sentiment  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  enlists  the  best  class  of  liquor- 
sellers  in  its  behalf. — Omaha  Bee. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  explains  to  a  correspondent 
that  a  mascot  is  "a  hearth  angel,  a  child  that  brings  good 
luck."  If  the  Times  happens  to  know  of  a  mascot  that  is 
out  of  employment  it  ought  to  see  that  he  is  headed  for 
Washington  without  delay.  President  Cleveland's  Cab- 
inet is  in  urgent  need  of  a  mascot. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  quite  time  we  had  a  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  who  had  some  respect  for  the  law  and  the  rights 
of  the  cebtor  class.  The  office  has  been  occupied  by  an 
attorney  of  the  syndicate  of  national  bankers  since  the 
passage  of  the  Bland  silver  bill. — Lewiston  Advocate. 

The  police  justices  unanimously  hold  that  the  law  re- 
quiring them  to  attend  at  police  headquarters  does  not 
mean  that  they  should  attend  there!— John  Swinion's 
Paper. 


KRUPP  HAMMERS. 


There  is  a  curious  personality  in  hammers,  and  work- 
men like  to  give  them  names.  There  are  eighty-two 
steam-hammers  in  the  Krupp  works,  of  from  four 
hundred  pounds  weight  to  fifty  tons.  The  largest  is 
"Fritz,"  whose  fifty  tons  fall  on  an  anvil  and  anvil-block 
weighing  together  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  these  resting  on  a  foundation  one  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  next  in  size  is  named  "Max."  It  would  re- 
quire a  poet  like  him  who  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Bell" 
rightly  to  describe  the  action  of  "Fritz,"  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Emperor,  on  his  visit  here,  presented  the 
worker  of  this  hammer  with  a  watch.  I  observed  "Fritz" 
for  some  time  at  work  upon  the  steel  stem  of  an  Austrian 
iron-clad,  the  Ferdinand  Max.  The  metal  was  from  one 
casting,  without  seam  or  weld,  forty-five  feet  long  and  of 
twenty-five  tons  weight.  Four  men  with  long  clamps 
managed  this  red-hot  mass,  swung  over  the  anvil  by  a 
crane.  They  turned  it  readily  this  way  and  that,  the 
foreman  at  each  pause  uttering  a  signal  which  "Fritz" 
understood,  answering  with  a  soft  tap,  or  a  gentle  pres- 
sure, or  with  an  earthquake.  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
anvil-block  which  supplemented  the  ability  of  the 
earth  to  sustain  such  shocks  through  a  length  of  time, 
and  was  presently  shown  one  which,  after  twenty-one 
years  of  thumping,  had  cracked  straight  through  from  top 
to  bottom — possibly  beneath  some  gentle  stroke  which 
was  the  last  feather  to  break  its  huge  back.  Krupp  does 
not  make  plates  for  iron-dads,  but  only  such  parts  as 
might  be  needed  for  ordinary  ships. 

Having  lit  our  cigars  on  the  Austrian  iron-clad,  we 
proceed  to  observe  the  operations  of  "Max"  and  other 
hammers.  One  of  these  I  saw  giving  three  hundred  tre- 
mendous strokes  a  minute.  "Max"  was  engaged  in 
welding  "hard"  iron  (though  this  is  more  ductile  than  the 
other).  To  nice  distinctions  between  iron  and  iron 
"Max"  is  indifferent;  his  big  bow-legs  arch  above  a  tower 
of  pieces  built  on  his  anvil,  and  with  crushing  blows  of 
his  mighty  fist  he  makes  a  hundred  plates  one.  How- 
ever, though  they  seem  one  and  act  together,  in  the  end 
it  will  be  proved  that  they  are  not  one ;  no  conceivable 
force  can  weld  into  one  different  organizations  of  atoms. 
To  be  thoroughly  united  they  must  be  filtered  and  re- 
fined in  the  crucible.  The  central  part  ot  railway  wheels 
is  made  by  welding,  but  the  tires  are  made  without  weld- 
ing. The  nave  of  the  wheel  is  of  wrought  iron,  which  is 
placed  beneath  a  hammer  of  suitable  shape,  and  at  the 
third  blow  the  wheel  is  shaped.  The  tire  is  cut  from  a 
long  round  mass  of  steel— six  or  eight  from  one  casting, — 
when  it  is  called  a  "cheese;"  it  is  flattened,  punched  in 
the  center  with  an  eight-inch  die,  strung  on  a  horse-an- 
vil, and  there  beaten  until  it  becomes  a  tire,  and  ready 
for  the  fluting  process  which  adapts  it  to  the  rail. — Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March. 


Another  instance  of  how  they  do  not  do  these  things 
better  in  France  any  longer.  They  are  rapidly  intro- 
ducing American  methods  in  the  administration  of 
French  cities.  A  Paris  paper  has  been  showing  up  the 
Tammany  system  of  mending  wheelbarrows  belonging  to 
the  city.  The  wheelbarrow  in  question  was  used  in  the 
slaughter-house  of  the  municipality,  and  to  repair  it  cost 
thirty-six  francs  thirty  cents,  or  about  seven  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  That  seemed  to  the  Paris  journalist 
an  exorbitant  charge  for  repairing  a  wheelbarrow,  even 
when  it  belonged  to  so  rich  a  municipality  as  Paris. 
There  were  nineteen  items  in  the  account,  among  them 
"fetching  the  barrow  and  taking  it  back  to  the  slaughter- 
house." As  a  new  barrow  would  cost  nine  francs  (one 
dollar  and  eighty  cents),  the  journalist  asks,  Would  it  not 
have  been  cheaper  to  buy  a  new  one  than  repair  the  old? 
A  journalist  who  asks  questions  like  that  will  cause 
trouble  to  any  system  of  municipal  government  ever  estab- 
lished.   

Theodore  Thomas  is  in  his  fifty-first  year.  He  was  born 
in  Germany. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


A  LOST  FRIEND. 


Mv  friend  he  was;  my  friend  from  all  the  rest; 
\\  ith  childlike  faith  he  ope'd  to  me  his  breast ; 
No  door  was  locked  on  altar,  grave,  or  grief; 
No  weakness  vailed,  hidden  no  disbelief? 
The  hope,  the  sorrow,  and  the  wrong  were  bare, 
And,  ah,  the  shadow  only  showed  the  fair. 

I  gave  him  love  for  love,  but  deep  within 
I  magnified  each  frailty  into  sin; 
Each  hill-topped  foible  in  the  sunset  glowed, 
Obscuring  vales  where  rivered  virtues  flowed; 
Reproof  became  reproach,  till  common  grew 
The  captious  word  at  every  fault  I  knew. 

He  smiled  upon  the  censorship,  and  bore 
With  patient  love  the  touch  that  wounded  sore, 
Until  at  length,  so  had  my  blindness  crown, 
He  knew  I  judged  him  by  his  faults  alone. 

Alone,  of  all  men  I,  who  knew  him  best, 
Refused  the  gold  to  take  the  dross  for  test ! 
Cold  strangers  honored  for  the  worth  they  saw; 
His  friend  forgot  the  di  .mond  in  the  flaw. 

At  last  it  came— the  day  he  stood  apart  ; 
When  from  my  eyes  he  proudly  vailed  his  heart ; 
When  carping  judgment  and  uncertain  word 
A  stern  resentment  in  his  bosom  stirred; 
When  in  his  face  I  read  what  I  had  been, 
And  with  his  vision  saw  what  he  had  seen. 

Too  late!  too  late!    Oh,  could  he  then  have  known 
When  his  love  died  that  mine  had  perfect  grown! 
That  when  the  vail  was  drawn,  abused,  chastised, 
The  censor  stood,  the  lost  one  truly  prized. 
Too  late  we  learn  a  man  must  hold  his  friend 
Unjudged,  accepted,  faultless  to  the  end. 

John  Boyle  O' Reillv. 


THE  ARTISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 


BV  FRKD.  H.  HACKI.TT. 


History  records  the  names  of  many  eminent  artists — 
painters  and  sculptors— relative  to  whose  individual 
merits  much  has  been  said  and  written.  "  The  age  o 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
and  Raphael,"  says  Ruskin,  "was  preeminently  the  age 
oidrawing."  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  who  flourished  a  century  later,  were  prononced 
by  the  celebrated  critic  to  be  "the  four  greatest  painters, 
that  is  to  say,  managers  of  color,  that  the  world  has 
seen."  Murillo,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Rosa,  Guido, 
Durer,  and  Vandyke  are  also  entitled  to  honorable  men- 
tion among  the  old  masters.  Passing  over  the  more  re- 
cent names  of  Claude,  Reynolds,  Corot,  and  Turner, 
each  of  whom  has  had  his  day,  our  attention  is  next  at- 
tracted toward  London,  Paris,  and  Munich,  the  art  centers 
of  Europe,  where  are  located  the  greatest  of  living  paint- 
ers— disciples,  respectively,  of  the  schools  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  What  rank  will  be  assigned  to 
them  by  posterity  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  virtually  unrivaled  in  the  sphere  of 
art,  and  sell  at  almost  fabulously  high  prices  all  the 
pictures  produced  in  their  studios. 

To  get  an  idea  of  some  of  these  representative  modern 
artists,  together  with  a  little  gossip  upon  their  personal 
and  social  peculiarities  and  habits,  is  the  motive  of  the 
appended  pen-pictures: 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don, ranks  among  the  best  of  living  portrait  painters.  He 
is  of  Irish  descent,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  and 
is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Personally  he  is  a  hand- 
some man,  and  of  a  very  generous  nature.  Mrs.  Millais, 
his  wite,  was  formerly  the  wife  of  John  Ruskin.  She  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  the  original  of  the  girl  in  her  hus- 
band's celebrated  picture  "The  Huguenot  Lovers."  Mil- 
lais excels  in  his  portraits  of  children,  and  his  pictures  gen- 
erally are  characterized  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  color  and 
a  tenderness  and  depth  of  sentiment.  He  is  not  restricted 
to  portraits,  but  also  paints  landscapes  and  genre  pictures. 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "Effie  Deans,"  illus- 
trative of  Scott,  are  among  his  popular  creations.  Mil- 
lais is  an  earnest  student  of  nature,  and  when  sketching  a 
landscape  in  Scotland  or  England  he  will  often  build  upon 
the  spot  a  temporary  house.  It  is  not  unusual  tor  him,  so 
conscentious  is  he,  to  be  occupied  for  months  upon  a 
picture.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  Millais's  price  for  a 
full-length  portrait,  and  his  professional  income  averages 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Alma  Tadema  paints  classical  subjects,  taken  princi- 
pally from  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  He  has  a  won- 
derful method,  and  his  figures  are  all  drawn  with  great 
accuracy.  He  excels  also  in  the  delineation  of  brass, 
marble,  etc.,  in  which  is  seen  a  uniformly  superb  texture. 
Alma  Tadema  is  a  native  of  The  Hague.  The  studio  of  a 
Roman  painter  and  the  studio  of  a  Roman  sculptor  are 
the  subjects  of  two  of  his  best  pictures. 

Herbert  Herkomer,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  is  renowned  for 
his  large  moorland  and  mountain  scenes  as  well  as  for  his 
figure  paints,  he  having  a  preference  for  drawing  peasants. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  an  art  school  near  London,  and  is 
also  a  musician,  a  botanist,  and  a  chemist.  "The  Last 
Muster,"  his  great  subject  picture,  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  a  recent  exhibition.  Since  the  resignation  of 
Ruskin  a  year  or  so  since  he  holds  the  professorship  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Oxford. 

Henry  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  reputed  to  be 
at  the  head  of  all  marine  artists.  He  is  not  merely  a 
coast  painter,  but  delights  in  reproducing  on  canvas  the 
open  sea — in  calm  and  in  storm.  His  style  is  bold,  his 
coloring  and  feeling  are  admirable,  and  he  has  been 


termed  "The  Poet  of  the  Sea."  He  dearly  likes  to  study 
the  effects  of  a  storm,  or  a  sunrise  or  sunset,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  having  himself  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  a  gale,  that  he  may  the  better  observe  the 
action  of  the  wind  and  the  appearance  of  the  water  and 
clouds.  "The  Last  of  the  Light"  is  the  title  of  one  of 
Moore's  great  pictures.  It  is  an  evening  effect.  "The 
Life-boat"  is  a  magnificent  storm  scene.  Moore  is  also 
an  adept  in  the  water  color  art. 

Whistler,  the  American,  is  a  celebrated  impressionist. 
He  is  defective  in  drawing  and  his  pictures  are  lacking  in 
finish,  but  he  is  very  successsful  in  his  arrangement  of 
colors.  He  paints  night  effects,  fog  scenes,  portraits, 
etc.  Music  and  painting,  painting  and  music,  are  ever 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  is  eccentric,  and  likes  to 
give  social  dinners,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  will  send 
around  to  his  guests  tiny  cups  of  cognac  and  cigarettes. 

Sir  P'rederick  Leighton,  who  was  recently  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria,  is  also  an  artist  of  great  talent.  He  is 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  proud  and  exalted  office  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  sumptuously  appointed  studios  in  London.  He  is 
specially  notable  for  the  excellence  of  his  water-color 
pictures. 

Colin  Hunter,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  a  celebrated 
coast  and  marine  artist,  though  not  of  the  rank  of  Moore. 
He  (Hunter)  is  noted  for  the  refinement  and  brilliancy  of 
his  colors.  "The  Three  Fishes"  is  the  name  of  one  of  his 
leading  pictures,  representing  three  fishing-boats  reflected 
in  the  water. 

Messrs.  Pettie  (a  Scotchman)  and  Orchidson,  who 
painted  "Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellerophon,"  are  also 
entitled  to  be  mentioned  as  being  among  the  famous  ar- 
tists of  London. 

Bonnet  is  prominent  among  the  Parisian  artists.  He 
is  a  talented  and  powerful  portrait  painter,  his  rank  in 
France  corresponding  to  that  held  by  Millais  in  England. 
A  peculiarity  of  his  is  the  habit  of  painting  by  an  electric 
light.  He  commands  the  highest  prices,  and  has  exe- 
cuted masterly  heads  of  Victor  Hugo,  Thiers,  and  others. 

Duran,  a  bold  and  brillant  artist,  excels  in  the  por- 
traiture of  ladies  and  children,  but  his  painting  is  at 
times  rather  uneven.  Like  Bonnet,  he  has  a  -class  of 
English,  French,  and  American  students,  whose  work  he 
supervises  and  criticises.  Duran  is  an  expert  with  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  brush ;  also  a  decided  dandy,  dress- 
ing, when  in  his  artistocratic  studio,  in  black  velvet  and 
point  lace. 

Vibert  is  truly  a  phenomenal  artist,  and  a  luminous 
star  in  the  French  school.  In  color,  drawing,  and  tech- 
nique he  possesses  apparently  all  of  the  leading  elements 
requisite  in  a  great  genre  painter.  He  paints  many  satires 
on  the  priests,  and  likes  also  to  depict  beautiful  ladies  in 
the  richest  modern  attires.  A  general  evenness  charac- 
terizes his  pictures,  which  are  neither  too  rough  nor  too 
smooth,  but  always  strong  and  natural.  Vibert  is  a 
poet;  in  his  early  life  he  was  a  comedian.  He 
holds  regular  weekly  receptions,  and,  socially,  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  very  entertaining  and  witty  gentleman. 
Many  of  Vibert's  designs  are  copied  by  his  pupils,  in 
water  colors.  If  a  person  wishes  to  secure  exclusively  to 
himself  a  painting  in  oil  by  Vibert,  he  is  required  to  pay 
a  proportionately  high  price. 

Meissonnier  has  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  his 
microscopical  painting.  The  highest  genius  in  design, 
drawing,  and  color  is  exhibited  in  all  of  his  pictures, 
which,  in  many  instances,  appear  to  possess  all  of  the  at- 
tributes of  life  except  the  power  of  speech  and  motion. 
Meissonler  designs  and  executes  all  of  his  pictures,  for 
which  he  has  always  anxious  purchasers  among  the 
wealthy  classes  of  the  world. 

Cabanal,  the  celebrated  genre  artist,  is  the  teacher  of 
painting  in  the  Beaux  Arts  Academy  at  Paris.  He  paints 
many  pictures  illustrating  literature  and  history;  such, 
for  example,  as  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini," "Penelope,"  etc.  In  his  style  he  is  strictly  clas- 
sical. 

Gerome,  who  teaches  drawing  in  the  Beaux  Arts,  bears 
a  reputation  on  a  par  with  that  of  Cabanal,  each  being  an 
authority  in  his  own  sphere.  Many  of  Gerome's  sub- 
jects are  Egyptian. 

Breton,  the  painter  and  poet,  has  won  an  enviable 
name  for  himself,  especially  for  his  excellent  peasant 
pictures.  He  paints  many  evening  effects,  in  a  low  tone 
and  with  wondrous  truth  to  nature. 

Astruc  is  among  the  most  versatile  artists  of  France. 
He  paints  genre  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
and  holds  high  rank  as  an  art  critic.  He  is  also  a  musi- 
cian, poet,  and  sculptor.  His  recent  statue,  "The 
Mask -Seller,"  comprising  the  masks  or  heads  of  twelve 
celebrated  characters,  is  a  pronounced  artistic  success. 

Von  Lenbach  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  of 
the  portrait  painters  of  Germany.  Emperor  William, 
Bismarck,  and  Pope  Leo  are  among  the  dignitaries  whom 
he  has  painted,  and  he  is  extensively  patronized  by  the 
aristocracy.  Lenbach  is  sufficiently  wealthy  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  money  is  no  inducement  to  him  to  paint 
unless  he  happens  to  be  so  inclined.  It  is  related  that  he 
once  painted,  for  five  thousand  dollars,  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  German  lady.  Her  husband  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  bill,  he  went 
to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  and  said :  "  Paint  my  portrai 


also,  and  accept  this  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
payment  for  the  two."  "What!"  answered  Lenbach, 
gazing  with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  the  man's  repulsive 
looking  countenance;  "I  wouldn't  paint  such  a  head  as 
yours  for  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Fritz  Von  Kaulbach,  a  nephew  of  William  Von  Kaul- 
bach,  is  a  tasteful  portrait  and  genre  painter,  and'  the 
author  of  "The  Scheutzen  Liesl,"  a  popular  picture,  which 
has  been  widely  copied,  representing  a  sharpshooter's  girl 
dancing  on  a  beer  barrel. 

Bruno  Piglheim  has  acquired  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation by  his  pastel  pictures.  He  paints  many  religious 
subjects,  also  popular  pictures  of  children,  etc.  He  was 
awarded  the  prize  medal  for  a  religious  painting  at  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  '79. 

Professor  Ludwig  Loefftz,  who  eight  years  ago  was 
comparatively  unknown,  now  ranks  at  the  head  of  the 
younger  painters  of  Munich.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the  old 
Dutch  school.  At  the  last  international  exhibition  he 
received  a  medal  for  his  picture  of  "Christ." 

Claus  Meyer,  also  a  young  artist,  holds  the  premium 
for  his  picture  of  a  nun.  His  preference  is  for  the  paint- 
ing of  Holland  studies. 

Professor  Franz  Deffregger,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  de- 
lineates Tyrolean  life  in  a  very  happy  style. 

Heinnch  Zuegel  is  a  noted  painter  of  cattle,  especially 
of  sheep. 

Karl  T.  Von  Piloty,  an  historical  painter,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich. 

Karl  Marr,  by  birth  an  American,  derives  his  inspira- 
tion from  landscapes  and  history,  and  at  Munich  is  said 
to  be  "the  coming  man." 

The  studio  of  the  Achenbach  Brothers,  landscape  and 
marine  artists,  is  located  in  Duesseldorf. 

Gustave  Schoenleber,  the  marine  painter,  and  Profes- 
sor Boisch,  the  renowned  cattle  and  landscape  painter, 
are  also  at  Duesseldorf. 

The  celebrated  artists  of  Berlin  comprise  the  names  of 
Von  Werner,  the  historical,  and  Knaus,  the  genre 
painter. 

Millais  of  London,  Bonnet  of  Paris,  and  Von  Len- 
bach of  Munich,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  por- 
trait painters,  not  to  mention  such  luminaries  as  Duran, 
Meissonnier  and  Von  Kaulbach.  The  number  seems  to 
be  comparatively  small,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  art  of  portraiture  is  an  exceptionally  difficult  art. 
"It  is  generally  supposed,"  says  Professor  Le  Conte, 
"that  the  portrait  painter  is  successful  in  proportion  as 
he  reproduces  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  outlines 
and  color  of  every  feature,  so  that  the  man  stands  before 
us  exactly  as  he  looks  in  his  ordinary  daily  life ;  so  that, 
taking  the  picture-frame  as  a  window,  we  actually  imag- 
ine we  are  looking  at  the  man  in  another  room.  If  this 
be  the  ideal  portrait  painting,  then  has  it  become  a  use- 
less art ;  for  the  photograph  is  far  superior  in  every  thing 

except  color,  and  this  is  easily  added  The  highest 

ambition  of  the  mere  imitative  artist  is  to  emulate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  photograph— to  make  an  exact  copy  of  what 
a  clown  might  see,  or  a  mechanic  with  rule  and  compass 
might  execute.  The  great  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  less  minutely  accurate  in  reproducing  every  wrinkle, 
pimple,  or  blotch  on  the  skin,  or  every  fold  of  the  cravat; 
but  he  will  catch  something  of  the  highest  expression  of 
the  face.  Whatever  is  base  and  animal  he  will  soften, 
and  whatever  is  noble  he  will  emphasize.  He  does  not 
violate  nature,  but  only  carries  out  what  nature  in- 
tended." 

The  French  school  is  distinguished  for  the  grace  of  its 
designs,  the  brilliancy  of  its  color  and  the  excellence  of 
its  technique;  the  English  school  ranks  highest  in  water- 
color  pictures,  and  is  notable  also  for  its  clear  methods 
and  its  general  purity;  while  the  German  school  is  char- 
acterized by  a  high  degree  of  rugged  strength  and  realism. 
Doubtless  each  of  the  great  schools  will  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  instruction  to  the  American  student  in  Europe,  who, 
when  he  has  mastered  their  respective  merits,  can  not  do 
better  than  to  come  home  and  look  around  him  for  his 
subjects  in  own  grand  and  beautiful  country. 


According  to  the  Fireman's  Journal,  some  one  adver- 
tised in  a  certain  German  local  paper  that  another  local- 
ity possessed  a  thrashing-machine  which  was  also  very  ef- 
fective as  a  fire-engine.  The  next  number  of  the  paper 
contained  the  following  explanation:  "Any  one  who  ad- 
vertises that  at  this  locality  we  have  a  thrashing-machine 
which  can  also  be  used  as  a  fire-engine  is  a  liar,  and  even 
more,  though  he  be  as  black  and  sooty  as  the  devil  him- 
self. Said  advertisement  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing a  mistake  our  noble  fire  brigade  made  at  the  late 
fire.  They  were  in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  place  of  hitching 
their  horses  to  the  fire-engine  they  hitched  them  to  a 
thrashing-machine  standing  near,  and  drove  quite  a  dis- 
tance before  they  found  out  their  mistake."  And  so  it 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  combined  fire-engine  and  thrashing- 
machine  after  all.  .  . 


There  are  said  to  be  numerous  descendants  of  John 
Shakespeare,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  who  was  a  Glouces- 
tershire yoeman.  There  are  numerous  people  by  the 
name  of  Shakespeare  living  in  the  part  of  England  men- 
tioned, and  they  are  said  to  bear  an  astonishing  resem- 
blance to  William  Shakespeare.  William  Howett,  many 
years  ago,  we  are  told,  picked  out  all  the  boysof  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  at  a  public  school,  by  their  family  like- 
ness to  the  great  dramatist. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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"The  San  Franciscan"  will  foe  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  Tor  $S.SO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  titty  cents. 

IN  EXILE. 


Some  day  I  may  retake  the  road 
To  Dreamland's  sweet  oblivion, 
Though  now  I  keep  my  bare  abode 
In  streets  my  late  companions  shun. 

To  nooks  below  the  greenwood  tree 
They  call  and  call;  in  sweet  disguise 
Of  bloom  and  song  they  beckon  n,e, 
And  lure  me  in  each  maiden's  eyes. 

But  nights  they  leave  their  haunts  and  throng 
About  me.    When  my  tasks  are  done — 
Some  day — I'll  put  them  into  song, 
And  find  my  happy  country  won. 

L.  Frank  Tooker,  in  March  Century. 


AN  ACCOMPLISHED  SWINDLER. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


tering  letter  to  His  Excellency.  Fortified  with  this  let- 
ter, the  Count  left  the  Consul's  hospitable  roof  and 
started  for  Victoria.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  I  may 
add,  the  Consul  noticed  an  inexplicable  deficiency  in  his 
plate  and  his  wife's  jewelry. 


Many  and  ingenious  are  the  methods  of  that  question- 
able gentry  whom  the  French  term,  as  if  in  irony,  " ■  cheva- 
liers d'industrie,"  apparently  because  industry  is  the  sole 
method  they  do  not  employ  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Yet  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  members  of  the 
noble  profession  of  swindling  can  all  be  reduced  to  the 
genius  class  of  confidence-men.  Without  referring  to 
that  vulgar  grade  of  the  art  so  familiar  to  the  American 
public  under  the  name  of  bunko-steerers,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  successful  swindlers  possessing 
brains  but  no  money  have  generally  attained  success  by 
imposing  on  the  confidence  and  credulity  of  those  who 
have  "plenty  of  money  but  no  brains." 

In  the  course  of  my  ramblings  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
encounter  a  specimen  of  this  interesting  genus.  The 
first  time  I  met  the  Comte  de  Beaumont  was  at  a  dinner 
given  specially  in  his  honor  by  a  wealthy  squatter  in  Mel- 
bourne. For  over  a  month  he  had  been  shining  with 
fitful  glory  over  the  beau  monde  of  Melbourne,  and  his 
fame  as  a  brilliant  conversationist,  an  unequaled  raconteur 
and  a  representative  of  the  haute  noblesse  of  Europe  had 
spread  far  and  wide,  even  filtering  down  through  the 
society  columns  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  plebeian  circles  of 
Carlton  and  Collingwood.  As  I  entered  the  drawing-room 
I  noticed  an  animated  group  gathered  round  a  gentleman 
of  middle  size  and  aristocratic  mien,  wearing  in  his  but- 
ton-hole the  rosette  of  the  Legion  d'honmur.  "The  Comte 
de  Beaumont,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  was  not  left  long  in  doubt. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
mont," said  our  portly  hostess,  advancing  toward  the 
group. 

The  crowd  parted,  and  the  middle-sized  gentleman 
turned  round,  and  I  found  myself  bowing  to  the  guest  of 
the  evening. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  your  story,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
"I  added,  after  muttering  the  usual  common-places.  The 
Count  bowed  gracefully,  and  took  up  the  threads  of  his 
narrative.  What  the  story  was  about  I  have  only  the 
faintest  recollection,  but  I  remember  {he  dramatis  persona 
included  dukes,  counts  and  princes,  and  world-renowned 
names  in  the  highest  aristocracy  of  France.  Like  the 
rest,  I  was  intensely  interested,  and  applauded  the  de- 
nouement which  arrived  just  as  dinner  was  announced. 


"A  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,"  I  heard  whis- 
pered as  we  glided  into  the  dining-room.  "Yes,  and  a 
relative  of  the  Due  de  Broglie."  "No,  my  dear,  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres."  "Immense  estates  in  Normandy!" 
"Connected  with  blood-royal  of  France  !" 

The  Count  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  and  to  give  him  his  due  I  must  say  I  have 
rarely  met  a  man  of  such  insinuating  and  refined  manners, 
and  possessed  of  such  varied  andextensive  information. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  met  the  Count.  For 
over  a  month  I  frequently  heard  of  htm  at  different 
houses.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Government-house. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  disappeared  like  a  meteor,  which, 
after  glittering  awhile  in  the  midnight  sky,  is  lost  in 
space.  Before  his  sudden  collapse,  however,  ominous 
whispers  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  Count  was  not 
all  that  fancy  painted  him.  Fragment  by  fragment  and 
bit  by  bit  I  was  enabled,  after  a  while,  to  build  up  the 
Count's  story. 

The  Comte  de  Beaumont  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Sydney,  in  the  adjoining  colony — New  South  Wales. 
There  he  presented  himself  to  the  French  consul,  send- 
ing in  influential  letters  of  introduction  signed  with  the 
•highest  names  in  France,  accompanied  by  a  coroneted  card 
bearing  the  legend  "Comte  de  Beaumont."  The  Consul  re- 
ceived him  w  ith  open  arms,  and  was  so  fascinated  with  the 
Count's  insinuating  address  and  mellifluous  voice  that  he 
at  length  begged  and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  aristo- 
cratic compatriot  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him.  For 
over  a  month  the  Count  remained  at  the  French  consu- 
late. A  week,  however,  after  his  arrival,  the  Consul  fell 
sick  and  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  While  in  this  con- 
dition the  Count  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  for 
Victoria,  and  requested  a  letter  of  introduction  to  its  then 
governor,  the  Marquis  of  Normandy.  The  Consul  will- 
ingly complied,  and  from  his  couch  indited  a  most  flat- 


The  ordeal  of  procuring  an  interview  with  a  colonial  gov- 
ernor and  presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  is  a  somewhat 
trying  one,  and  is  hedged  in  with  innumerable  ceremonies. 
The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  vice-regal  presence 
first  dons  his  dress-suit  of  broad-cloth,  charters  a  hack, 
and  drives  up  to  the  Government-house,  where  he  pre- 
sents his  card  and  makes  an  appointment  with  the 
flunkey  for  an  interview  with  the  governor's  private  secre- 
tary. A  few  days  after,  he  drives  up  again,  again  in  full 
war-paint,  sends  in  his  card,  and  is  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  secretary. 

"Mr.  a-a-a  ,  I  believe,"  drawls  the  secretary,  se- 
verely, critically  examining  the  card. 

You  bow  assent. 

"Ahem!  Take  a  seat!" 

You  sit  down. 

"You  wish  a-aan  interview  a-ah  with  His  Excellency, 
I  understand." 
You  again  bow  assent. 

"May  I  ask  the  object  a-a,  the  purport,  a-a?" 

You  explain  that  you  wish  to  present  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  His  Excellency. 

"Will  you  kindly  let  me  seek?" 

You  state  that  you  would  prefer  to  present  it  person- 
ally. 

The  secretary  smiles  pityingly. 

"Oh,  that  is  never  done.  His  Excellency,"  he  adds, 
"makes  it  a  rule  never  to  receive  any  bearer  of  letters  of 
introduction  until  he  has  previously  seen  the  letters." 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  You  hand  him  the  letter,  which 
he  cuts  open  with  an  ivory  paper-knife,  and  then  directs 
you  to  call  again  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  you  appear  again  en  grand  tenue. 
The  Governor  has  meanwhile  read  the  letter  or  letters, 
and  if  every  thing  is  favorable,  if  the  letter  bespeaks  no 
inconvenient  request,  and  comes  from  a  sufficiently  in- 
fluential or  intimate  acquaintance  of  His  Excellency,  you 
are  received  by  his  aid  de-camp,  who,  taking  your  card, 
places  it  on  a  silver  salver,  rings  a  bell,  delivers  it  to  an 
orderly,  who,  having  brought  it  in  to  the  Governor,  an- 
nounces that  His  Excellency  is  prepared  to  receive  you. 
The  aid-de-camp  then  ushers  you  in  to  the  gubernatorial 
presence,  and  you  are  left  alone  with  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  inquires  after  your  health,  how  you  left  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  how  you  like  the  colony,  what  you 
think  of  it,  of  the  weather,  etc. ;  and  after  an  interview  of 
five  minutes  you  bow  yourself  out.  You  then,  as  you 
leave  Government-house,  write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  visitors'  book,  and  ten  days  after  you  receive  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  her 
Ladyship  at  Government-house  on  a  certain  day.  Should 
His  Excellency's  opinion  of  the  letter  be  unfavorable, 
however,  you  are  again  received  by  the  secretary,  who  in- 
forms you,  politely — eyeing  you  suspiciously  the  while, — 
either  that  the  gentleman  who  has  given  you  the  letter  is 
not  on  sufficient  terms  of  intimacy  with  His  Excellency, 
or  that — ahem — His  Excellency  does  not  possess  sufficient 
influence  with  the  Colonial  Government  to  procure  the 
favor  or  appointment  bespoken,  or  His  Excellency  never 
interferes  in  such  matters,  and  thus  His  Excellency  does 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  private  interview,  etc. 


cordiality  to  that  of  extreme  frigidity— frigidity  that  could 
be  felt;  in  fact,  metaphorically  went  down  below  zero. 
The  conversation  languished  and  then  completely  col- 
lapsed, and  the  Count  took  a  sickly  leave.  After  thai 
fatal  day  the  Comte  de  Beaumont  was  seen  no  more  in 
Government-house.  The  Marquis  even  went  so  far  as 
to  send  down  to  the  detective  office  to  have  the  Count's 
position  and  antecedents  thoroughly  investigated. 


His  next  appearance  was  in  a  position  more  public  but 
in  a  role  somewhat  unfortunate. 

One  fine  day  he  drove  up  to  a  large  jeweler's,  on 
Bourke  street,  and  after  examining  all  the  diamonds  in 
the  store  picked  out  the  best,  and  stating  that  he  was 
shortly  about  to  be  married  and  wished  to  present  his 
fia?icee  with  a  lasting  token  of  his  affection,  directed  the 
complaisant  jeweler  to  have  a  complete  set  of  diamonds 
manufactured  for  his  intended  bride.  The  order  in- 
cluded parure,  brooch,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand  pounds.  The  jeweler,  who 
himself  was  a  foreigner  and  somewhat  of  a  polyglot, 
amazed  at  his  visitor's  wonderful  command  of  modern 
languages — sliding,  as  he  did,  from  German  into  French, 
thence  into  Italian,  Russian,  and  Swedish — and  capti- 
vated by  his  address  and  the  singular  taste  and  elegance 
he  displayed  in  his  order,  set  about  the  jewelry,  and  in 
three  weeks  had  it  completed. 

About  that  time  the  Count  called  again,  was  shown  the 
completed  set,  praised  its  workmanship,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  satisfied  with  a  check  for  the 
amount?" 

"Oh  yes!  that  would  be  perfectly  sufficient." 

The  Count  wrote  out  a  check.  The  jeweler,  in  the 
meantime,  whilst  carefully  packing  up  the  jewelry,  en- 
gaged his  visitor  in  conversation  whilst  his  boy  was  run- 
ning down  to  the  bank  to  see  if  the  check  was  right.  In 
ten  minutes  he  had  returned.  An  officer  was  telephoned 
for,  and  the  Count  found  himself  in  custody.  The  check 
was  valueless,  and  had  been  returned,  marked  "no  ac- 
count." For  nearly  a  year  the  Count  languished  in  Pent- 
ridge,  far  away  from  all  his  aristocratic  society  friends. 
Then  came  his  greatest  stroke  of  genius. 


The  Comte  de  Beaumont,  however,  managed  to  over- 
ride all  these  red-tape  formalities,  and  was  soon  on  the 
most  intimate  footing  with  Government-house.  This  was 
not  solely  owing  to  his  plausible  address  and  consular 
credentials;  there  was  another  factor  in  his  success. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  son  of  the  celebrated  ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Paris,  at  that  time  controlled  the 
destinies  of  Victoria.  Whilst  his  father  presided  over  the 
English  embassy,  the  son,  I  believe,  occupied  the  position 
of  attache,  and  whilst  in  that  post  acquired  a  smattering 
but  never  a  fluent  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  tongue.  There 
are  few  who  possess  any  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage who  do  not  desire  to  air  it  on  all  possible  occasions. 
This  little  weakness  of  the  Marquis  the  diplomatic  Count 
humored  to  its  fullest  extent,  using  all  the  arts  of  flattery, 
until  at  last  he  became  quite  a  favorite  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman. All  this  time  the  aristocratic  Gaul  had  been 
living  partly  on  forced  contributions  levied  on  his  friends, 
in  such  a  graceful,  engaging  way  as  to  be  quite  irresistible ; 
partly  on  his  laundress,  with  whom  he  rented  his  room  and 
boarded,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  unlimited  credit. 

One  fatal  day,  however,  he  resolved  to  strike  for  higher 
game. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  said,  one  day  to  His  Ex 
cellency,  "my  remittances  have  not  arrived.  I  cabled  to 
my  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  six  thousand 
pounds,  but  by  some  unaccountable  delay — you  under- 
stand. However,  I  am  bound  to  have  it  without  fail  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Could  you  oblige  me  with  a  check  for 
two  thousand  pounds?" 

Another  little  failing  of  the  Marquis  was  excessive 
thrift — what  some  would  term  parsimony,— and  the  mo- 
ment the  word  remittances  struck  his  ear  he  at  once  he- 
came  suspicious.    His  manner  at  once  changed  from 


Just  about  the  time  of  his  release  the  Russian  squadron 
was  visiting  Port  Philip  bay.  At  that  period,  as  often  be- 
fore and  since,  matters  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension 
between  the  British  government  and  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Czar,  and  it  was  thought  every  moment  that 
war  would  break  out  between  England  and  Russia.  This, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  the  Russian  fleet,  suggested 
the  defenseless  condition  of  the  colonies.    Almost  every 
morning  long  editorials  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
showing  how  easily  the  wealthy  but  unwarlikelAustralian 
dependencies  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  bombarding  fleet, 
and  what  an  immense  ransom  could  be  wrung  from  banks 
and  millionaires  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
About  this  time  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  who  meanwhile 
had  dropped  his  high-sounding  patronymic  and  adopted 
a  more  plebeian  alias,  was  frequently  seen  closeted  with  the 
Russian  Admiral.    At  last,  just  before  sailing  away,  the 
Russian  sent  a  long  cipher  dispatch  through  the  govern- 
ment telegraph  department  to  the  Russian  government  at 
St.  Petersburg.    Next  morning,  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  departure  of  the  Admiral,  appeared  in  one  of 
the  morning  dailies  a  full  translation  of  the  secret  cipher 
dispatch.    According  to  the  statement  of  the  Age,  which 
published  it,  the  dispatch  and  its  translation  had  been 
furnished  by  a  foreigner  who  had  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
Russians,  obtaining  all  information  about  the  compara- 
tive wealth  of  capitalists,  banks,  institutions,  and  private 
firms,  and  all  necessary  details  about  the  fortifications, 
and  military  and  naval  strength.    What  the  exact  partic- 
ulars of  the  dispatch  were  I  completely  forget,  but  it  as- 
sumed that  war  was  about  to  be  declared  by  Russia,  and 
suggested  the  advisability  of  attacking  and  looting  the  de- 
fenseless Australasian  group.    You  may  imagine  what  a 
journalistic  bombshell  this  was,  and  what  a  state  of  scare 
and  trepidation  it  produced  among  the  colonists.  It 
eventually  transpired  that  the  cipher  telegram  merely  re- 
lated to  a  torpedo  invention  scheme  which  was  offered  for 
sale  to  the  Russian  Admiral  by  the  quondam  Count,  and 
about  whose  purchase  he  sought  secret  instructions  from 
the  imperial  government  afSt.  Petersburg.   For  this 
elaborately  manufactured  canard  the  Count  scooped  in 
twenty-five  pounds  down,  receiving  a  promise  of  another 
twenty-five  pounds  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  Russia.    This  contingency,  however,  has 
not  happened  as  yet,  and  the  Count  is  still  lacking  the 
remainder  of  his  honorarium.    Our  aristocratic  friend 
next  moved  his  headquarters  into  the  country  district, 
and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  after  accumulating 
some  five  hundred  pounds  and  a  buggy,  by  various  de- 
vious methods,  he  had  been  arrested  for  forgery, embez- 
zlement, passing  valueless  checks,  etc.    What  an  end  to 
an  enterprising  career ! 

It  was  eventually  discovered  that  he  was  an  escaped 
convict  from  New  Caledonia. 


When  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  (which  are 
•eligion,  justice,  counsel  and  treasure)  are  mainly  shaken 
^r  weakened,  men  have  need  to  pray  for  fair  weather  — 
^ord  Bacon. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 


The  mountain  has  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mole. 
After  deliberating  for  nearly  four  months  over  the  Buckley 
contempt  case,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  by  a  vote 
of  four  to  three  that  Mr.  Buckley  was  not  guilty,  but 
that  he  musn't  do  it  again.  The  majority  includes 
Chief  Justice  Morrison  and  Associate  Justices  Thorn- 
ton, Sharpstein,  and  Myrick.  The  minority  was  com- 
posed of  Justices  Ross,  McKee,  and  McKinstry.  Three 
of  the  justices  were  decided  in  their  opinion  that 
Buckley  committed  the  contempt  charged;  three  were 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not,  and  Justice  Myrick  of  the 
majority,  was  unable,  as  he  states,  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  voted  in  favor  of  Buckley  on  gen- 
eral principles. 

The  proceedings  were  begun,  it  will  be  remembered, 
last  September,  to  punish  Chris.  Buckley  and  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor for  claiming  power  to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  favor  of  B.  Bonnet,  in  consideration  of  a 
promissory  note  for  five  hundred  dollars— the  fact  that 
the  case  was  already  decided  at  the  time  the  bargain  was 
made,  being  known  to  Buckley  but  not  to  Bonnet. 
The  hearing  was  had  on  October  26th.  The  decision 
was  rendered  February  27th.  Just  what  advantages  were 
gained  for  the  cause  of  justice  by  this  delay,  or  just  what 
new  facts  were  brought  to  light  in  the  interval,  have  not 
been  stated.  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
violation  of  the  oft  violated  ninety-day  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  the  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  get- 
ting a  decision  at  all. 

The  majority  opinion  is,  we  venture  to  say,  the  most 
remarkable  decision  the  Supreme  Court  has  delivered 
since  it  overthrew  the  tax  clauses  of  the  new  constitution. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  internal  evidences  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  the  case  was  decided  before  it  was  heard. 
The  decision  may  be  founded  in  justice,  but  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  supported  sound  more  like  the  special 
pleading  of  a  skillful  attorney  than  a  judicial  opinion. 
When  Mr.  Justice  Thornton  declared  that  Mr.  Buckley's 
knowledge  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the  case 
in  favor  of  Bonnet  to  be  consistent  with  the  defense  set 
up,  he  argued  as  Mr.  Buckley's  attorney  might  have  ar- 
gued. A  comparison  of  this  opinion  with  the  argument 
of  the  same  point  in  the  minority  decision  delivered  by 
Justice  Ross  will  show  any  one  what  we  mean.  Both 
opinions  agree  that  Buckley  was  "slightly  mistaken" 
when  he  testified  that  he  did  not  receive  the  telegram 
sent  by  McCarthy  at  his  request.  He  consequently  knew 
that  Bonnet  had  won  his  case.  Justice  Thornton  is  log- 
ically led  to  this  conclusion  in  his  effort  to  find  any 
ground  to  support  Buckley's  plea  that  the  consideration 
was  given  to  secure  Buckley's  aid  in  getting  the  Super- 
visors to  pay  Bonnet's  bill.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Bon- 
net's bill  was  worth  nothing  at  all  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  in  his  favor ;  and  an  agreement  to 
push  the  bill  before  the  Supervisors  and  the  payment  of  a 
consideration  for  such  service  before  it  was  known  that 
the  bill  had  a  legal  existence  was  highly  improbable. 
Justice  Thornton  therefore  supposes  that  Buckley,  in  spite 
his  sworn  statement,  "received  the  dispatch,  and  knew  of 
the  judgment  of  this  court  at  the  time  of  the  interview  of 
the  10th  of  May;  and,  in  this  view,  the  improbability 
vanishes." 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  this  supposition  disposes  of 
the  improbability,  unless  he  supposes  also  that  Bonnet  was 
informed  of  the  decision.  Bonnet  was  the  one  that  gave 
the  note,  and  he  would  have  no  object  in  giving  it  for  the 
purpose  claimed  unless  he  was  aware  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  is  nowhere  asserted  that  he  had  any 
such  knowledge.  The  "improbability"  mentioned  by 
Justice  Thornton  does  not  "vanish"  nor  even  become 
less.  The  supposition  that  Buckley  received  the  dispatch 
is  indeed  a  strong  confirmation  of  Bonnet's  testimony, 
which  seems  to  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  strengthening. 
Bonnet's  testimony  of  the  affair  may  have  been  false,  but 
the  plain  fact  is  that  Buckley's  testimony  is  broken  down 
by  this  very  point,  and  Bonnet's  is  not.    The  only  ground 


for  the  decision  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  Buckley  and 
Taylor — w  hich  is  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case — and  the  bad  character  of  Bonnet.  Whether  it 
is  sufficient  ground  is  a  matter  for  question. 

In  the  Cowdery-Whittemore  case  there  is  less  chance 
for  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  court  announced  a  cor- 
rect principle  and  then  failed  to  apply  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  principle  Cowdery  sought  to  establish — 
that  a  City  Attorney  who  has  had  full  charge  of  the  city's 
cases  may  accept  a  retainer  in  one  of  those  cases  from 
the  other  side  as  soon  as  his  term  expires — would  lead  to 
the  most  mischievous  results,  and  the  court  did  a  good 
piece  of  work  when  it  decided  that  he  could  not.  The 
next  question  was,  did  Mr.  Cowdery  betray  his  client, 
the  city,  in  this  manner?  There  was  little  or  no  dispute 
about  the  circumstances,  and  the  court  decided  that 
he  did.  Having  decided  that  Mr.  Cowdery  had  com- 
mitted the  worst  breach  of  professional  conduct  possible 
to  a  lawyer,  it  ought  to  have  disbarred  him.  What  it  did 
was  to  forbid  either  Mr.  Cowdery,  or  Mr.  Whi'.temore 
who  employed  him,  to  act  as  an  attorney  for  six  months. 
It  then  suspended  the  order  for  twenty  days. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  a  case  for  half-way 
measures.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that  the  California 
bar  is  to  be  raised  to  a  respectable  reputation.  Mr.  Cow- 
dery was  either  innocent  or  guilty;  there  was  no  middle 
ground  to  stand  on.  If  he  is  innocent  he  should  not  be 
punished  at  all,  and  if  he  is  guilty  he  should  be  disbarred 
at  once  and  forever. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  been 
able  to  strengthen  its  position  before  the  people  by  its 
treatment  of  these  cases.  The  suspicion,  however  un- 
just it  may  be,  that  political  power  has  more  influence 
with  a  judge  than  a  point  of  law,  is  certain  to  lower  the 
popular  respect  for  his  court.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
neither  the  substance  nor  the  language  of  the  decision 
in  the  Buckley  case  is  calculated  to  change  the  popular 
verdict. 


A  WARNING  TO  DEMAGOGUES. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  interior  are  being 
roused  to  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by  the 
violent  and  cowardly  acts  of  irresponsible  demagogues 
and  their  misguided  followers.  The  fruit-growers  protest 
of  last  week  has  been  followed  by  a  protective  associa- 
tion in  Butte  county,  and  a  call  for  a  law-and-order  anti- 
Chinese  society  in  Tehama  county.  The  promoters  of 
the  latter  have  issued  an  address  that  should  form  the 
model  for  similar  organizations  in  every  town  where  the 
disorderly  element  has  come  to  the  surface  in  the  anti- 
Chinese  movement.  After  reciting  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  demand  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
Chinese,  it  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  law.  The  courageous  words  of  the 
Tehama  manifesto  should  arouse  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  other  places.    They  are  worth  quoting  : 

As  the  Chinese  came  to  this  country  by  our  invitation  and 
under  solemn  treaty  stipulations  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  most  lavored  nation,  with  a  right  to  go  and  come  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord,  and  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  treaty  is  pledged  to  exert  all  i'.s  power  to  devise 
measures  for  their  protection  and  to  secure  those  rights  and 
privileges,  we  regard  all  efforts  to  drive  them  out  by  force  or  in- 
timidation as  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  in  open  defiance  of  its  laws;  and  as  fjood  citizens  we  refuse  to 
join  in  any  such  efforts,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  discounte- 
nance and  use  all  legal  means  to  thwart  the  same. 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  expulsion  movements  are  men  who  do  not  wish  to 
work  and  will  not  work  if  they  can  help  it.  The  large 
and  intelligent  body  of  working  men  are  unanimous  in 
their  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  competition  of  an 
alien  race  that  can  work  cheaper  and  live  cheaper  than 
they  can  ever  hope  to ;  they  are  all  too  ready  to  lend  a 
moral  support  to  threats  and  violence  under  the  false 
maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means;  but  few  of  the 
respectable  laboring  classes  have  lent  an  active  support 
to  an  unlawful  and  cowardly  policy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  can  not  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Chinese  until  we  know  we  can  find  some 
one  to  take  their  place.  The  work  has  got  to  be  done, 
and  there  are  not  enough  white  men  in  California  to  do  it. 
The  way  to  settle  the  Chinese  question  is  to  maintain  the 
Exclusion  law  and  to  supplant  the  Chinamen  with  white 
men.  This  must  be  done  gradually,  and  nothing  but 
peaceful  and  gradual  means  can  have  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary success. 

Such  agitation  as  has  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  cigar 
and  shoe  trades  is  the  least  objectionable  means  of 
hastening  the  course  of  events.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood, once  for  all,  that  any  system  of  boycotting  that  in- 
volves domiciliary  visits,  intimidation  of  women,  and  dic- 


tation of  the  places  where  we  may  and  may  not  trade,  will 
not  be  endured  by  a  free  people.  If  the  members  of  an 
anti-coolie  club  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  George  Jones, 
grocer,  because  Mr.  Jones  has  a  Chinese  cook,  they  are 
exercising  the  right  of  free  citizens  by  trading  somewhere 
else;  but  when  the  members  of  that  club  call  on  other 
citizens  and  forbid  them  to  trade  with  Mr.  Jones,  they  are 
making  themselves  several  degrees  more  odious  than  the 
Chinese.  The  anti-Chinese  cause  is  now  the  cause  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  There  is  practical  unanimity  on  the 
subject.  The  evil  is  working  out  its  own  cure.  But  if 
the  demagogues  and  law-breakers,  and  their  misguided  fol- 
lowers, who  are  managing  the  expulsion  agitation,  wish 
to  raise  dissension  on  this  coast  they  have  only  to  carry 
out  the  boycotting  policy  outlined  above.  The  presence 
of  the  Chinese  is  an  evil,  but  there  are  greater  evils ;  and 
one  of  them  is  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign-born  mob.  We 
had  rather  stand  our  chances  of  being  driven  out  by  the 
Chinese  than  regulate  our  business  to  the  orders  of  the 
Weissmans,  and  Haskells,  and  O'Donnells,  of  the  anti- 
coolie  clubs. 

Let  the  foreign-born  demagogues  remember  that  the  nu- 
merical majority  in  this  country  is  composed  of  Americans, 
born  freemen  and  unused  to  submit  to  any  but  the  lawful 
authorities.  From  the  infrequency  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican is  met  at  the  ward  club,  or  the  corner  groggery,  or 
the  polls,  the  agitators  may  have  supposed  that  he  was 
extinct ;  but  he  is  here,  and  will  stand  up  for  his  rights. 
If  the  demagogues  want  to  bring  out  the  American  they 
have  only  to  carry  out  their  extended  boycotting 
schemes.  If  they  want  to  settle  the  Chinese  question  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  they  have  only  to  leave  the 
subject  alone. 


A  LAW  THAT  IS  A  DEAD  LETTER. 

Probably  very  few  citizens  of  San  Francisco  are  aware 
that,  incorporated  into  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  state, 
there  is  a  law  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
adult  person  to  use  profane  or  obscene  language  within 
the  hearing  of  women  and  children.  Upon  arrest  and 
conviction,  the  offender  is  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

This  law  may  be  virtually  declared  a  dead  letter,  so  far 
as  any  effective  application  is  concerned.  Occasionally, 
in  scanning  the  annals  of  the  Police  Court,  we  find,  in 
cases  where  quarrelsome  neighbors  bring  their  grievances 
into  court,  charges  and  counter  charges  of  profanity  and 
vulgarity,  preferred  not  in  the  interests  of  public 
morals  but  to  swell  the  score  of  "mine  enemy's  mis- 
deeds." On  rare  occasions  a  deeply  incensed  policeman, 
wroth  at  the  violent  resistance  made  by  some  desperate 
jail-bird,  finds  a  salve  for  his  own  wounded  feelings  in  en- 
tangling his  captive  in  the  meshes  of  as  many  subordinate 
complaints  as  his  own  lively  imagination  can  trump  up 
and  the  code  will  justify.  The  same  officer  will  listen  un- 
moved to  the  wild  blasphemy  of  an  expressman  or  hack- 
man  who  curses  his  team,  in  hearing  of  a  score  of  inno- 
cent'children  trooping  by  on  their  way  to  school,  or  to 
the  angry  ejaculations  of  a  master  mechanic,  who  lets 
loose  a  full  tide  of  profanity  directed  at  a  blundering 
workman,  while  gentle  women  passing  by  look  up  in  un- 
feigned horror.  No  decent  person  can  walk  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  without  being  constantly  shocked  at  the 
brutal  language  in  common  use.  Idle  loungers  stand  on 
every  corner,  their  voices  pitched  high  to  rise  above  the 
rumble  of  street  cars  and  other  vehicles,  interlarding  every 
half  dozen  words  with  an  oath  or  profane  adjective.  Well- 
dressed  men,  with  all  the  appearance  of  gentlemen,  saunter 
leisurely  along  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  in  the  midst  of 
afternoon  shoppers  or  matinee  goers,  making  audible 
comments  upon  other  passers-by,  with  an  evident  effort  to 
display  to  the  world  the  ease  and  elegance  with  which 
they  can  employ  the  vilest  language.  Bright  professional 
men,  chatting  together  at  their  offices,  in  court,  at  the 
theater,  or  upon  crowded  street  cars,  degrade  their  con- 
versation with  the  same  course  stripe  of  profanity.  Chil- 
dren, mimicking  their  elders,  adopt  the  common  custom 
almost  unrebuked.  The  practice  invades  every  class  of 
society,  and  those  who  stand  out  against  it  are  in  the 
minority.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  indecency 
and  profanity  are  at  a  premium  in  San  Francisco. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a  matter  in  which  he 
can  easily  institute  a  wide-spread  public  reform,  by 
\  merely  availing  himself  of  the  weapons  which  the  law  has 
already  placed  in  his  hands.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this 
'  obsolete  law  is  going  to  be  put  into  force,  and  sensible, 
t  self-respecting  men  will  at  once  place  a  check  upon  their 
tongues;  and  probably,  upon  brief  reflection,  rejoice  that 
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they  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  own  delin-  ' 
quencies.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Beau  Brum- 
mels  of  the  Barbary  Coast  and  Tar  Flat,  the  hoodlums  of 
Bernal  Heights,  or  O'Donnell's  henchmen,  can  be  re- 
formed in  a  day ;  but  the  tax-payers  will  willingly  bear  the 
expense  of  their  keeping,  while  they  can  learn  the  lesson 
they  have  received,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  city  prison. 


The  verdict  of  acquittal  that  ended  the  trial  of  Brown 
for  killing  Shay  was  a  confirmation  of  the  judge-made  law 
that  adultery  is  worthy  of  death  and  that  assassination  is 
a  proper  method  of  executing  the  law.  The  courts 
may  be  right  in  the  first  part  of  their  judgment,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  their  approval  of  assassination  can  have  only 
the  most  mischievous  results.  Under  the  present  rule  the 
guaranty  of  the  constitution  that  a  man  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  life  without  due  process  of  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  In  the  Prindle  case  and  the  Brown  case  the 
executed  men  were  not  tried,  except  in  the  minds  of  their 
slayers.  No  competent  tribunal  has  even  yet  pronounced 
them  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  them,  yet  their 
murder  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  courts  as  a  legal 
act.  There  was  no  attempt  in  either  case  to  deny  the 
fact  of  the  killing.  The  person  actually  placed  on  tria 
was  the  murdered  man,  and  in  each  case  the  court  decided 
that  only  the  testimony  against  the  dead  man  should  be 
heard.  His  guilt  or  innocence  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance; the  only  question  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
was,  did  the  murderer  believe  the  murdered  man  guilty? 
If  yes,  he  must  be  released.  The  law  was  not  expressed 
by  the  judge  in  just  those  terms,  but  that  is  what  the  legal 
circumlocution  amounted  to.  It  strikes  us  that  this  is  a 
bad  and  dangerous  law.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  law  that 
has  caused  all  the  Kentucky  feuds  when  applied  to  other 
acts  leading  to  murder.  It  is  just  such  acts  of  private 
vengeance  that  the  courts  are  established  to  prevent.  It 
is  the  shame  of  our  laws  that  there  is  no  punishment  pro- 
vided for  adultery  except  the  judge-made  law  of  assassi- 
nation. The  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  next 
legislature.  If  we  may  trust  the  verdicts  of  the  Prindle- 
Brown  juries  as  a  manifestation  of  popular  opinion,  the 
death  penalty  should  be  attached  to  the  crime.  Possibly 
there  should  be  a  provision  for  hanging  the  accused  first 
and  trying  him  afterward ;  but  this  will  probably  not  be 
insisted  on. 


The  United  States  Senate  in  its  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent has  mismanaged  its  case  badly.  The  Senate  had 
the  popular  and  the  right  side  of  the  question  in  its  de- 
mand that  the  President  should  furnish  reasons  for  re- 
moval of  officers.  Publicity  in  regard  to  both  removals 
and  appointments  would  contribute  much  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  service.  When  the  Senate  decided  that  it 
would  not  discuss  either  the  removals  or  the  appoint- 
ments in  open  session,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  the 
Senators  cared  for  a  mere  partisan  advantage,  and  not  at 
all  for  the  public  service.  The  public  at  once  lost  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  will  support  the  President  in  his 
refusal  to  furnish  information.  There  is  no  reason  for 
secrecy  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  or  disqualifications 
of  nominees.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
discussed  in  star-chamber  session,  and  the  Senate  will 
gain  nothing  by  insisting  on  its  course.  If  the  Senate 
wants  popular  support  it  should  open  its  doors  when 
nominations  are  discussed. 


Judge  Wilson  and  Judge  Murphy  have  agreeably  sur- 
prised the  public  by  refusing  to  postpone  the  trials  of  the 
murderers,  Kernaghan  and  Ur.  Bowers.  Kernaghan's 
case  was  called  on  the  day  set,  and  after  a  four  days  trial 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  without  recommendation. 
As  less  than  five  months  has  elapsed  since  the  mnrder 
was  committed  we  may  congratulate  Judge  Wilson  on  his 
speed.  If  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  the  discretion  not 
to  meddle  in  the  affair,  and  if  the  pardon  blanks  can  be 
kept  out  of  Governor  Stoneman's  reach  there  is  some 
chance  that  this  most  brutal  of  woman-killers  will  be 
hung  before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  possibly  over- 
sanguine,  but  with  Judge  Murphy  determined  to  try  the 
Bower's  case,  that  is  less  than  four  months  old,  and  Judge 
Toohy  galloping  through  the  Maroney  case,  four  years 
•old  last  month,  in  a  fraction  under  ten  days  we  may  be 
excused  for  expressing  our  hopes  as  possibilites. 


The  Wilson  bill  to  double  the  postage  on  fourth-class 
or  merchandise  mail  matter  should  be  killed.  The  rates 
for  this  class  of  matter  in  the  United  States,  now  but  a 
cent  an  ounce,  are  higher  than  in  any  country  in  the  pos- 
tal union.  The  proposition  to  raise  the  postage  to  the 
present  rates  on  letters  is  obviously  unjust  and  unnecessary. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


Arthur  Nahl's  collection  of  paintings  remains  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange  on  Battery 
street,  opposite  the  post-office,  every  day  in  the  week  ex- 
cept Tuesday  and  Friday.  Mr.  Nahl  has  been  slow  in 
making  his  way  with  the  public.  Californians  always  look 
with  skepticism  upon  a  new  spectacle,  and  are  especially 
doubtful  of  works  of  art  presented  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  importations  from 
abroad.  It  is  only  when  they  have  looked  and  taken  de- 
liberate counsel  with  themselves,  looked  again  and  re- 
viewed their  first  opinions,  looked  still  again  and  compared 
notes  with  each  other,  that  they  are  apt  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  understanding  with  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  like  thanking  Mr.  Nahl.  To 
begin  with,  it  was  very  enterprising  of  him  to  bring  this 
extensive  collection  across  the  seas,  a  proceeding  which 
must  have  entailed  vast  labor  and  expense.  It  was 
plucky  of  him  to  face  the  scoffing,  capricious,  skeptical 
San  Francisco  public,  knowing  that  he  must  pose  for  a 
lime  as  the  target  for  its  satire,  its  venom,  and  the  faint 
praise  with  which  it  loves  to  damn  its  victims.  He  has 
shown  true  valor  in  the  way  he  has  weathered  the  storm  and 
patiently  awaited  the  aftermath  of  judicious  valuation  and 
fair  criticism.  His  collection  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
notable  ever  brought  to  the  city,  and  deserves  serious  ap- 
preciation, if  it  can  not  be  given  unstinted  praise. 

At  this  moment  it  is  impossible  to  take  more  than  a 
curscry  glance  at  so  extensive  a  collection,  and  to  enu- 
merate some  of  its  most  notable  features,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  be  spoken  of  in  another  issue. 

The  most  important  painting  in  the  Nahl  collection  is 
probably  Ribera's" Dying  Cato."  This  semi-nude  figure, 
in  the  contortions  of  the  death  agony,  presents  a  grand  and 
impressive  study.  It  is  a  shadowy  picture,  which  is  at  first 
sight  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  dark  background ;  but, 
looking  longer,  the  noble  lines  of  the  figure  become  visi- 
ble, blood  is  seen  trickling  from  the  gaping  wound  in  the 
side,  every  muscle  and  chord  of  the  body  seem  drawn 
and  knotted  in  the  anguish  of  death ;  and  upon  the  heroic 
face,  turned  downward  and  away,  is  the  despair  of  one 
who  regrets  his  suicidal  act  too  late.  If  Mr.  Nahl's  gal- 
lery contained  no  other  picture,  this  one  masterly  produc- 
tion should  command  a  constant  attendance  of  art- 
lovers.   

Another  terrible  picture,  which  is  catalogued  as  a 
Guido  Reni,  represents  the  "Slaughter  of  the  Innocents." 
The  stiffened  forms  of  four  nude  babies,  with  beautiful, 
rounded  forms,  and  flesh  that  shows  the  pearly  whiteness 
of  childhood,  are  seen  lying  upon  the  ground,  their  silken 
hair  matted  with  blood,  and  hideous  stains  upon  their  fair 
bodies,  while  upon  their  frozen  features  rests  a  somber 
shadow  which  seems  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
upon  the  murderer.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  original 
of  the  famous  painting  by  the  great  master  must  be  left  to 
abler  critics  to  determine.  Practically,  the  presumption 
seems  against  its  authenticity,  for  the  transfer  to  America 
of  a  painting  of  such  celebrity  and  fabulous  value  ought 
to  have  raised  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  art  circles  all 
over  Europe.  Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  it  is  an  old 
master,  it  is  certainly  painted  by  a  masterly  hand. 

This  picture  gave  me  a  peculiar  sensation.  The  ma- 
jority who  look  upon  it  are  moved  only  by  a  feeling  of 
horror  as  they  try  for  the  moment  to  comprehend  some- 
thing entirely  outside  of  the  pate  of  their  own  experience. 
To  me  the  picture  was  a  resurrected  memory.  It  carried 
me  back  to  a  day,  seven  years  gone  by,  when  I  saw  the 
same  stern,  unchildish  look  upon  the  face  of  the  little 
twenty-months-old  Italian  baby  Antonio  Puceridio, 
whose  murder,  still  unavenged,  remains  one  of  the  dark- 
est mysteries  that  have  ever  overhung  San  Francisco. 

Leaving  the  matter  of  authenticity  an  open  question,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  reputed  "old  masters"  which 
form  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  collection.  There 
is  another  series  of  pictures,  however,  for  which  no  claims 
are  advanced,  no  pretensions  made,  about  whose  merit  no 
one  can  remain  in  doubt.  There  are  a  number  of  copies 
of  celebrated  paintings  made  by  J.  Wilhelm  Nahl,  and  it 
is  saying  little  to  declare  that  they  are  admirable.  The 
two  which  I  have  examined  most  closely  are  "/Eneas  and 
Dido"  and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes."  In 
drawing,  in  coloring,  and  in  handling,  which  go  to  make 
the  technique,  and  in  that  more  subtle  "feeling"  which 
is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  a  picture,  even  in  a  copy,  they 
are  little  gems.   

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wilson  has  lately  finished  a  picture  which 
will  interest  the  readers  of  Charles  Reade's  novels.    It  is 
a  fancy  portrait  of  "Girard  Eliason,"  the  hero  of  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  a  character  for  whom  this  artist  has  con- 
ceived a  strong  admiration.     The  face  is  peculiarly  | 
thoughtful  and  refined,  and  with  its  sensitive  lines,  its 
look  of  introspection,  seems  to  realize  the  gentle,  tender- 
hearted but  fanatical  character  who  first  made  the  mis-  I 
take  of  being  misled  by  circumstances  and  then  sacrificed  j 
his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  wife  and  child  to  keep  : 
faith  to  the  vows  he  had  taken  while  laboring  under  a  de-  i 
lusion. 


Another  very  charming  portrait,  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  is  of  a 
real  individual,  a  very  real  little  body  indeed,  with  soft 
golden  hair,  a  pretty  babyish  figure,  blooming  cheeks  an 
dreamy  blue  eyes— in  short,  her  own  grandchild,  a  great 
grandchild  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  to  whose  grandson  hi 
daughter  is  married. 

The  first  picture  is  in  oil;  the  last  in  pastel.  Mrs. 
Wilson  is  probably  the  earliest  worker  in  pastels  upon  this 
coast,  if  not  in  America.  Over  forty  years  ago,  at  her  En- 
glish mother's  knee,  she  first  learned  to  handle  the  dry 
pigments,  and  for  over  thirty-four  years  she  has  taught  it 
as  a  branch  of  art.  Some  of  her  earlier  pictures,  pro- 
duced with  this  medium,  are  extremely  interesting. 

Von  Perbandt,  one  of  the  best  schooled  and  most 
gifted  of  our  local  painters,  who  came  here  unheralded 
and  almost  unknown,  although  even  then  holding  a  repu- 
tation only  second  to  Wyant,  in  New  York,  is  rarely  heard 
from  in  these  days.  He  has,  however,  a  forest  scene  on 
exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  which  is  a  departure 
from  his  usual  vein,  but  which  offers  a  cool  and  refreshing 
study.  It  is  a  view  in  the  tall  redwoods,  and  has  all  the 
strength  and  freshness  of  the  deep  forest,  with  the  tender 
greens  of  young  foliage,  the  darker  tints  of  the  older 
foliage,  the  sturdiness  of  tree-boles,  the  juicy  texture  of 
thick  mosses.  There  is  a  shallow  running  stream  where 
a  couple  of  younii  fawns  have  come  down  to  drink;  and 
herein  lies  the  one  defect  of  the  picture.  Standing  at 
the  proper  distance  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  scene,  the 
fawns  become  indistinguishable  blurred  objects,  while, 
stepping  near  enough  the  canvas  to  recognize  the  graceful 
creatures,  foliage  and  tree-trunks,  running  stream  and 
mossy  earth  become  hopelessly  confused.  One  ray  of 
sunlight,  slanting  through  the  tall  trees  and  lighting  the 
spot  of  earth  upon  which  the  animals  are  standing  would 
throw  them  into  bold  relief  and  overcome  this  objection. 

There  are  comparatively  few  in  the  city  who  know  of 
Brookes's  strange  visitation  last  spring.  The  old  artist  had 
been  busily  engaged  for  days  in  painting  a  little  still-life 
composition  wherein  fruit  and  a  bottle  of  champagne 
played  a  prominent  part.  He  left  his  studio  one  night  in 
its  chronic  condition  of  artistic  confusion,  locking  the 
door  securely  behind  him.  When  he  returned  the  next 
morning  he  found  the  outer  door  ajar,  and,  passing  on  to 
his  inner  sanctum,  was  dismayed  at  the  sight  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.  Some  homeless  tramp  had  evi- 
dently made  the  place  his  headquarters  for  the  night,  for 
an  old  coat  was  wadded  upon  the  sofa  for  a  pillow,  and 
around  the  room  were  everywhere  traces  of  the  visitor's 
presence.  The  fruit  was  gone,  and  clinging  to  one  of  the 
sketches  on  the  opposite  wall  was  the  half-dried  skin  of 
one  of  the  peaches,  for  the  caller  was  evidently  a  lazy  vag- 
abond who  did  not  intend  to  put  himself  to  incon- 
venience for  the  benefit  of  his  host.  The  pictures  and 
sketches  were,  with  this  exception,  however,  untouched 
and  uninjured,  but  the  bottle  of  champagne,  which,  alas! 
had  not  finished  doing  duty  as  a  model,  lay  on  the  floor 
empty,  and  twisted  in  the  nozzle  was  the  following  note: 

Friend  Artist:  Althcugh  unacquainted  with  you,  I  feel  sat- 
isfied you  are  an  excellent  judge  of  champagne;  for  the  taste  of 
which  put  your  nose  to  the  nozzle  of  the  bottle.       A  FRIEND. 


By  the  time  this  number  of  The  San  Franciscan  reaches 
its  readers  the  public  will  already  have  become  ac- 
quainted in  some  degree  with  the  "Exhibition  of  the 
Graphic  Arts"  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Students' 
League,  on  Montgomery  avenue.  The  unique  nature  of 
this  exhibition  not  only  commends  it  to  those  who  have 
grown  a  trifle  wearied  with  the  stereotyped  form  of  art 
exhibition,  but  it  indicates  the  originality  and  independ- 
ence of  the  young  people  who  constitute  the  League. 
It  is  safe  to  prophesy — at  tins  writing,  two  days  before 
our  paper  goes  to  press — that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  nota- 
ble success;  that  the  decorations  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  distinguished  by  the  most  consummate  taste ; 
that  it  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  local  taste  in  'he  arts 
which  are  to  be  represented ;  and  lastly,  that  it  will  arouse 
new  interest  in  the  League  itself,  and  cause  its  purposes 
to  be  better  understood. 


The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Chandler  Howard,  nee  Nel- 
lie Hopps,  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  her  safe  arrival  in 
Yokohama,  Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  accompanied 
by  their  friend  Miss  Kirby,  left  San  Francisco  on  the  29th 
of  December,  on  the  City  of  Sidney. 
On  arriving  in  Japan  the  party  went  to  the  Windsor,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  many  of  Mr.  Howard's  old 
friends,  who  did  everything  possible  to  make  it  comfort- 
able and  homelike  for  the  strangers.  They  were  getting 
nicely  settled  when  the  hotel  was  consumed  by  fire,  on 
the  8th  of  February.  Mrs.  Howard  and  Miss  Kirby  are 
highly  commended  by  the  people  of  Yokohama  for  the 
courage  they  displayed  on  this  exciting  occasion.  By 
their  own  personal  exertions  they  succeeded  in  saving  a 
quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  but  lost  their  household  fur- 
niture which  they  had  taken  from  here,  and  the  various 
articles  of  virtu  and  bric-a-brac  they  had  collected  about 
them.  They  were  not  long  houseless  and  homeless  in 
the  strange  city,  for  Mr.  Center,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany, offered  them  shelter,  and  they  are  still  enjoying  his 
hospitality.  The  event,  although  a  decidedly  novel  and 
not  altogether  an  agreeable  experience,  has  won  them  a 
host  of  friends. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  has  for  several  weeks  past  been  ranging 
through  rather  wide  fields  in  search  of  themes  for 
his  brief  homilies,  but  on  this  occasion  he  proposes  to 
choose  a  distinctively  local  subject  for  his  discourse,  and 
has  accordingly  resolved  to  offer  some  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  libraries  of  San  Francisco. 

We  have  in  this  city  four  well-equipped  public  libraries, 
including  the  Odd-Fellows',  which,  in  its  new  quarters,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  through  the  liberality  of 
its  management  is  made  to  confer  a  wide  general  benefit 
on  the  public.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is 
entirely  too  many,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  "Mercantile"  and  the  "Mechanics'" 
would  have  been  a  decided  advantage.  An  excellent  free 
library,  well  conducted  and  conveniently  located,  with 
one  other  whose  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fee,  would  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  the  present  arrangement,  since  the  patronage  of  our 
reading  public  is  now  so  much  divided  that  no  one  of  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  existing  here  has  the  means  to 
make  its  usefulness  as  great  as  ic  should  be. 

In  no  way  can  money  be  better  expended  than  in  the 
endowment  of  a  great  public  library,  and  the  sum  which 
can  be  judiciously  used  in  making  such  as  complete  as 
possible  a  repository  of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
ages  is  beyond  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  simple  folly 
for  the  amount  which  might  be  available  for  such  pur- 
pose to  be  squandered  in  duplication  of  ephemeral  works 
which  are  all  but  valueless  to  the  real  student,  while  the 
acquirement  of  treasures  of  rare  and  curious  lore  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  It  is  certainly  proper  that  in 
such  an  institution,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  concessions  should  be  made  to  popular 
taste  in  the  selection  of  books;  but  just  so  far  as  this 
necessitates  the  crowding  of  the  shelves  with  trashy  and 
frivolous  novels  and  stories  it  is  to  be  deplored.  Whether 
or  not  a  library  be  instituted  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
the  masses  with  reading  matter  according  to  their  taste, 
its  importance  as  an  educator  should  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
and,  above  all,  the  object  of  making  it  of  the  highest 
value  to  students  in  search  of  knowledge  on  any 
given  subject  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  A  lack  in 
this  respect  is  what  is  generally  complained  of  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  this  country,  especially  where  they  have 
been  established  within  a  comparatively  recent  period; 
and  owing  to  the  cause  above  mentioned,  such  an  objec- 
tion has  particular  force  as  applied  to  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  this  city. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  it  would  of  course  be  im- 
possible to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  there  are  faults  directly 
attributable  to  the  management  of  our  libraries  which 
could  certainly  be  rectified  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
Rambler  has  had,  from  necessity,  quite  a  wide  experience 
with  public  libraries  in  the  various  leading  cities  of  this 
country,  and  has  learned  to  expect  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployes in  such  establishments  an  ignorance  of  books  and 
authors  only  matched  by  the  same  failing  on  the  part  of 
the  polite  clerk  in  the  average  bookstore.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  one  can  find  a  person  except  the  chief  librarian 
who  can  give  the  least  aid  to  any  one  seeking  particular 
information  on  any  topic,  and  sometimes  not  even  him. 
It  has  been  found  that  as  a  rule  in  libraries,  great  and 
small,  the  assistants,  little  and  big,  go  through  their 
duties  like  mere  machines,  and  do  not  even  so  much  as 
know  the  titles  of  books  they  handle  every  day.  Any  one 
seeking  knowledge,  and  uncertain  where  to  look  for  it,  is 
helplessly  referred  to  a  catalogue,  where  he  must  flounder 
until  he  strikes  a  scent  of  his  subject,  providing  fortune  so 
favors  him.  This  difficulty  is  made  more  annoying  here 
because  the  manners  of  most  of  the  employes  of  our 
libraries  have  a  brusqueness  which  amounts  to  positive 
rudeness. 

The  management  of  our  Free  Library  is  generally 
severely  criticised  by  those  visiting  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  too  stringent  regulation  and  the  lack  of  courtesy  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  employes ;  but  in  the  last  partic- 
ular the  other  libraries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Me- 
chanics'— where  the  visitor  is  generally  civilly  treated, — 
will  not  be  found  very  much  better.  The  male  employes 
in  all  our  libraries  generally  cultivate  the  lordly  airs  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  traditional  hotel  clerk,  and 
the  absolute  disgust  with  the  world  at  large  and  the  San 
Francisco  public  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  lady  assist- 
ants at  the  Free  Library  is  something  unapproachable. 
Why  it  should  be  necessary  for  such  persons  to  treat 
patrons  of  the  institutions  they  serve  with  lofty  condescen- 
sion it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  the  libraries 
only  employ  the  descendants  of  some  aristocratic  race 
who  are  privileged  to  look  down  upon  such  common  mor- 
tals as  they  may  come  in  contact  with.  Certainly  one 
would  think  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  position  of 
assistant  librarian  which  could  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  arrogance. 

As  regards  the  management  of  the  Free  Library  the 
Rambler  is  not  disposed  to  be  captious,  but  he  confesses 
that  having  never  in  his  young  experience  come  across  a 
similar  establishment  conducted  so  much  like  a  penal  in- 
stitution, the  first  impression  it  made  upon  his  mind  was 
quite  a  startling  one.  The  big  policeman  who  walks  up 
and  down  the  narrow  entry  in  front  of  the  library  door  is 


not  a  reassuring  object  for  the  gaze  of  a  timid  person,  who 
can  not  suppress  a  shudder  of  dread  lest,  having  passed  the 
mysterious  portal,  some  thoughtless  infringement  of  one 
of  the  regulations' of  the  place  would  consign  him  or  her 
to  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  law,  to  receive  some 
terrible  punishment  by  the  decree  of  outraged  justice. 
The  solemn  dignity  wich  which  the  venerable  doorkeeper 
hands  out  an  admission  check  as  the  newcomer  passes 
in,  and  the  mysterious  warning  of  the  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  the  same  expressed  in  the  flaming  placard  on 
the  wall,  tend  also  to  add  to  the  depression  which  the 
formidable  presence  of  the  policeman  has  already  awak- 
ened in  the  mind  of  the  stranger.  The  Rambler  is  bound 
to  admit  that,  though  he  trusts  he  possesses  a  conscious- 
ness of  moral  rectitude  which  makes  him  ordinarily 
proof  against  any  terrors  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  had  to  pay 
several  visits  to  the  library  before  he  could  quite  conquer 
the  feeling  of  nervousness  which  came  over  him  at  the 
sight  of  the  big  policeman  in  the  hall. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  such  an  institution,  frequented 
by  all  classes  of  people,  should  be  surrounded  by  certain 
safeguards  by  way  of  protection  against  loss  or  damage; 
but  need  such  safeguards  be  made  so  unpleasantly  ob- 
trusive, and  the  authority  of  the  librarian  and  his  assis- 
tants be  quite  so  strongly  asserted?  The  Rambler  him- 
self— who,  as  just  recorded,  was  obliged  to  pay  several 
visits  to  the  library  before  he  could  reconcile  himself  to 
the  police  sentry  and  the  solemn  doorkeeper,  at  length 
mustered  courage  to  have  an  application  made  out  for  a 
membership  card — had  an  experience  in'the  loss  of  a  door- 
check  which  is  worth  relating  here.  Some  months  passed 
by  after  obtaining  a  card,  on  the  strength  of  an  indorse- 
ment by  a  responsible  citizen,  who  testified  to  his  general 
sobriety,  honesty  and  good  conduct,  during  which  time 
he  had  been  frequently  warned  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences likely  to  follow  the  loss  of  a  door-check,  and  ac- 
cordingly always  cherished  the  little  slip  of  pasteboard  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  At  last,  however,  in  an  evil  hour 
his  vigilance  relaxed,  and  on  securing  his  book  and  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room  he  discovered  to  his  horror  that 
the  precious  door-check  was  missing.  Vainly  he  searched 
through  his  pockets,  about  the  table  where  he  had  sat, 
upon  the  floor.  The  check  was  certainly  gone,  and  at 
length,  in  fear  and  trembling,  he  was  obliged  to  present 
himself  at  the  door  and  confess  the  loss.  The  solemn 
doorkeeper  referred  him  to  the  librarian  in  person,  and  on 
seeking  the  presence  of  that  august  personage,  thankful 
that  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  without  the  intervention  of 
the  big  policeman,  he  received  such  a  lecture  as  a  stern 
judge  might  address  to  an  old  offender  against  the  law ; 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  book,  and  finally  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  with  another  slip.  The  Rambler  was  so 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  ceremony  that 
he  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  and  indeed  almost 
felt  as  though  he  should  be  grateful  for  being  treated  with 
such  leniency,  since  he  might  well  have  supposed,  from 
the  importance  which  seemed  to  be  attached  to  it,  that 
his  offense  deserved  punishment  by  a  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  least. 

Such  an  experience  as  this  is  by  no  means  agreeable, 
and  indeed  it  so  annoyed  the  Rambler  that  he  allowed 
some  weeks  to  pass  by  before  he  ventured  to  again  visit 
the  library.  When  he  received  back  his  card  from  the 
secretary,  he  inquired  why  so  very  stringent  rules  were 
necessary  here,  while  they  are  not  considered  so  in  other 
cities.  The  reply  was  that  this  library,  being  a  common 
resort  for  thieves  and  hoodlums,  extra  precaution  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  valuable  books. 
The  Rambler  is  of  course  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  authorities  of  the  library  must  be  better  informed 
as  regards  such  matters  than  himself,  but  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  precautions  which  are  sufficient  in 
cities  like  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  to  protect  libraries  from 
loss  would  suffice  here.  In  neither  of  those  cities  is  so 
oppressive  a  system  adopted  as  that  in  force  at  our  Free 
Library.  J.  D.  S. 


THE  NATURAE  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


A  memento  of  Victor  Hugo  is  soon  to  be  sold  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own  books,  illustrated  by 
himself  as  a  gift  to  his  god-daughter,  Mme.  Arplet,  and 
painted  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  on  the  fore-edge. 
It  contains  one  or  two  original  drawings,  sixty-two  por- 
traits, many  of  which  bear  autograph  inscriptions,  and 
the  original  manuscript  of  Le  Genie. 


The  curious  and  remarkable  discovery  is  reported  that 
a  South  American  shrub,  called  "aliza,"  exudes  a  juice 
which  acts  so  powerfully  in  stopping  flows  of  blood  that 
when  a  knife  is  smeared  with  it  and  used  for  surgical  op- 
erations the  largest  vessels  may  be  severed  without  any 
hemorrhage. 

Not  a  single  instance  of  color-blindness  has  been  found 
by  Schwarzbach  in  an  examination  of  two  thousand  Hot- 
tentots, Malays,  Melanesians,  Australians,  Maoris,  and- 
Polynesians;  and  he  concludes  that  the  defect  is  con- 
fined to  the  white  race,  and  is  due  to  influences  con- 
nected with  civilized  life. 


[Note— This  department  lias  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  weli  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  ofthe  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence_  through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  specimens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  Tim  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specime-is  al  >ne  are  excepte  I,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


A.  Crenuine  Spider  Story. 

Some  days  since,  while  sitting  on  the  porch  enjoying 
the  early  morning,  I  noticed  two  beautiful  spider-webs 
among  the  vines.  I  have  been  fond  of  watching  spiders 
ever  since  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  incited  thereto  by  my 
father's  having  taken  me  into  the  garden  and  shown  me  a 
large,  brilliantly  colored  fellow  that  had  made  his  web  in 
a  currant  bush,  and  desiring  me  not  to  meddle  with  it. 
I  have  been  interested  in  them,  and  bees  and  ants  as 
well,  ever  since,  and  have  watched  them  for  a  great  many 
minutes  at  a  time. 

While  looking,  all  at  once  I  saw  one  of  the  spiders  run 
from  the  center  of  the  web,  drawing  two  threads  together 
as  he  went.  He  unfastened  the  end  and  went  back  roll- 
ing up  the  thread.  Then  he  took  the  next  two  threads 
extending  from  the  center,  once  doubling  part  of  the  web, 
as  I  have  seen  the  sails  of  a  ship  furled.  This  continued 
until  the  whole  web  was  folded  into  a  tiny  packet,  when 
he  took  it  between  his  fore  legs  and  hid  himself  under  a 
leaf.  Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  other;  and  in 
a  short  time  this  performance  was  repeated,  and  he,  too, 
went  to  his  repose. 

As  much  as  I  have  watched  these  insects  I  never  saw 
any  thing  of  this  kind  before,  nor  have  I  ever  read  of 
such  a  thing.  Several  times  during  the  morning  I 
saw  the  spiders,  each  under  his  chosen  leaf,  and  the 
next  morning  there  were  two  webs  as  before.  This 
time  I  couldn't  watch  the  folding,  but  after  breakfast  I 
came  out  to  look  for  them,  and  they  were  both  gone. 
The  third  morning  there  were  two  webs;  and  I  saw  one 
folded,  and  after  a  time  returned  and  found  the  other  ' 
gone.  This  has  been  repeated  nearly  if  not  every  day 
since,  until  to-day,  when  there  were  no  more  webs  to  be 
seen.  I  have  not  seen  them  folded  every  day,  but  I  have 
seen  them  spread,  and  returning  after  a  time  found  no 
trace  of  them.  There  is  no  one  to  disturb  them,  and  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  curious  little  owner  itself. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

A  novel  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Rou- 
gerie,  a  priest  of  Pamiers,  in  France,  and  brought  recently 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  gives  rise  to 
air  currents  similar  to  the  great  winds  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere ;  and  hence  its  name,  anemogene.  As  described 
in  Engineering,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  artificial 
terrestrial  globe  put  into  rapid  rotation  in  the  surrounding 
air.  In  fact,  it  is  a  miniature  of  the  earth,  and  by  its 
rapid  rotation  it  gives  rise  to  air  currents  resembling  the 
trade  and  other  dominant  winds  of  the  world.  These 
currents  are  shown  by  g irou ettes  placed  round  the  globe  at 
small  intervals,  like  the  wind  marks  on  the  French  marine 
charts. 

Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  having  studied  the  relation 
of  annual  rings  to  the  age  of  trees,  concludes  that  the 
formation  of  rings  of  growth  is  chiefly  determined  by 
whatever  operates  to  produce  alternating  periods  of 
physiological  rest  and  activity.  In  cold  climates  the 
rings  are  approximately  correct  but  not  always  certain  in- 
dices of  age,  but  in  warm  climates  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value  in  this  respect.  The  influence  of  meteorological 
conditions  in  determining  the  growth  of  each  season  is 
most  important,  particularly  with  reference  to  rainfall. 
Periodicity  in  rainfall  corresponds  with  periodicity  in 
growth. 

M.  Parize,  director  of  the  agricultural  station  of  North 
Finistere,  in  Spain,  reports  a  curious  phenomenon  result- 
ing from  the  explosion  of  a  tempered  glass  crucible.  He 
heard  one  day  a  violent  explosion,  and,  hastening  into 
the  room,  saw  on  the  table  and  floor,  in  a  circle,  a  layer 
of  debris  resembling  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  ex- 
plosion was  caused  neither  by  a  blow  nor  disturbance  of 
the  air.  The  grains  varied  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin 
to  a  pea,  with  a  few  as  large  as  a  nut ;  but  these  were  di- 
vided by  cracks,  which  would  break  them  into  anologous 
grains.  An  inkstand  of  pressed  glass  exploded  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  not  long  ago,  in  Boston. 


For  the  amount  of  fighting  we  have  done,  our  country 
beats  the  world  on  pensions.  The  bill  of  seventy-five 
million  dollars  this  year  is  twenty-five  per  cent  greater 
than  the  whole  annual  cost  of  running  the  Government 
before  the  war. 


In  a  paper  by  M.  Lagneau,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Perrin, 
who  has  studied  ancient  anaesthetics,  has  given  the  com- 
position of  a  ^liquid  which  contains  all  the  ingredients 
reqifired  for  chloroform ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  was  ap- 
plied to  witnesses  or  prisoners  who  were  about  to  be  tor- 
tured in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  inhaling  this  anaesthetic 
the  unfortunate  subject  was  plunged  into  a  semi-comatose 
state,  which  diminished  in  a  certain  degree  the  pain  of 
the  torture. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AN  OLD  KEY. 


Last  night  I  found  an  old  forgotten  key 
Deep  man  unused  drawer;  and  quick  tears  fell 

As  in  my  hand  I  took  it  tenderly — 
For  ah!  I  knew  the  story  it  would  tell 

Of  a  familiar  door,  a  "vanished  hand," 
A  cheery  "click"  by  eager  children  heard — 

"Papa  is  home!" — Ah,  little  loyal  band! 
How  oft  your  hearts  grew  sick  with  hope  deferred 

In  the  time  after!  for  ''papa"  went  forth 

And  came  not  back.  Then  dawned  some  darksome  days 
The  cottage  home  was  sold;  and  we  came  north 

To  a  gray  city  street,  to  flowerless  ways. 

On  the  bright  steel  great  spots  of  rust  had  grown— 

"  It  would  not  turn  so  easily  as  then," 
I  thought,  "and  'Rosebank'  is  no  more  my  own — 

I  have  no  claim  to  enter  it  again. 

"May  be  its  door  has  now  a  different  lock — 

And  oh,  if  even  I  could  venture  there, 
What  should  I  find,  my  misery  to  mock? — 

Ghosts  of  the  dead,  strangers'  careless  stare." 

I  took  the  key  and  laid  it  out  of  sight  : 
"Since  thou  canst  no  more  ope  the  door  for  me 

Of  that  dear  home,  thou  needst  not  see  the  light, 
For  only  doors  of  tears  are  oped  by  thee." 

Chambers's  Journal. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


[Note:  The  Editor  of  Woman's  Realm  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to 
receive  information  regarding  the  achievements  of  women  in  our  own  state. 
California  women  are  already  famed  for  their  extravagance  in  dress,  and  'or 
their  shallow  social  compliments.  Let  us  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  Any  substantial  record  of  success,  or  of  well-applied  energy, 
which  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  and  dignity  upon  the  sex,  and  especially 
of  new  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions emanating  from  feminine  brains.  The  San  Franciscan  will  gladly  note 
and  publish.] 

Editor  Woman's  Realm:  The  latest  and  prettiest  home- 
manufactured  portiere  was  seen  at  39  Second  street  a  short  time 
ago.  It  was  made  of  silk  rags  of  all  colors  and  shades,  with 
threads  of  gilt  woven  through  the  entire  curtain.  I  am  sure  if 
anv  lady,  "industriously  inclined,"  could  see  one  she  would  at 
once  call  on  her  friends  for  "silk  pieces."  The  main  part  of  the 
curtain  is  sewed  like  the  old-fashioned  "hit-or-miss"  rag  carpets, 
while  for  the  border,  or  lower  part,  the  silks  must  be  of  plain 
colors.  The  strips  should  be  cut  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  width,  unless  the  silk  is  very  thin,  when  it  should  be  much 
wider.  In  sewing,  fold  the  pieces  in  the  middle  and  lap  about 
half  an  inch,  so  that  when  woven  the  ends  will  not  stick  out.  In 
winding  the  balls,  if  you  take  pains  and  fold  evenly,  your  curtain 
will  look  much  smoother.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Evarts,  the 
weaver,  is  the  first  one  who  has  been  successful  in  weaving  the 
gilt  thread  through  with  the  rags.  A  short  time  ago  he  received 
ten  pounds  of  silk  pieces  from  Chicago,  to  be  woven  in  these 
pretty  curtains.  C. 

The  Woman's  Realm  has  a  very  pretty  suggestion  to 
make  to  San  Francisco  women  who  have  a  little  availa- 
ble space  in  their  back  yards  where  the  sunshine  falls.  It 
advises  them  to  go  into  the  horticultural  business  on  a 
small  scale,  and  to  plant  a  garden.  Now,  to  plant  a  gar- 
den and  raise  fruit  in  a  small  planked  yard  may  seem  an 
anomaly,  but  it  is  not.  There  are  actually  families  in 
Alameda  and  Oakland  who  have  plenty  of  ground  room 
and  raise  fruit  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  but  who  pre- 
fer to  concentrate  a  very  important  branch  of  fruit-grow- 
ing within  a  circular  surface  area  only  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  this  miniature  spot  supply  their  table 
with  one  of  the  chief  delicacies  of  the  season.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  pretty  custom  has  not  found  its  way 
across  the  bay  before  this.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  pro- 
cure a  large  barrel  or  hogshead,  and  bore  with  a  one-inch 
auger  holes  into  the  sides,  over  the  entire  surface,  six 
inches  apart.  Fill  the  bottom,  as  high  as  the  first  row  of 
holes,  with  rich,  loamy  earth ;  then  insert  through  each 
of  the  holes  a  young  strawberry  plant,  its  leaves  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sunlight  outside,  and  its  root  drawing  nour- 
ishment and  moisture  from  the  rich  earth  within.  Fill 
the  barrel  up  to  the  next  row  of  holes,  and  repeat  the 
process,  and  so  on  until  every  hole  is  filled  with  a  fresh 
young  plant;  and  the  work  is  completed,  if  desired,  by 
placing  half  a  dozen  on  top.  This  novel  strawberry  bed 
can  be  irrigated  by  watering  from  the  top,  ceasing  the 
moment  that  the  water  commences  to  trickle  through  the 
lower  holes  and  down  the  sides.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
will  be  in  bloom ;  a  little  later,  and  the  berries  will  begin 
to  ripen.  It  will  bear  several  crops  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  and  city  people  may  enjoy  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  having  their  tables  graced  with  berries  fresh  from  their 
own  vines. 

The  enterprise  commends  itself  for  several  reasons.  It 
is  very  inexpensive.  Your  ash-man  will  furnish  the  bar- 
rel for  a  song,  and  supply  the  rich  earth  for  filling  it.  The 
young  strawberry  vines  can  be  procured  from  a  nursery- 
man at  half  a  dollar  a  hundred  for  common  varieties. 
Planting  the  garden  and  caring  for  it  are  pretty  and 
healthful  occupations.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  barrel, 
when  well  under  cultivation,  is  a  beautiful  and  sightly 
object.  Back  yards  in  general,  and  especially  San  Fran- 
cisco back  yards,  are  not  very  attractive  localities.  Any 
thing  that  will  redeem  the  back  yard  from  its  present 
malodorous  and  disreputable  character  should  be  gladly 
accepted  by  all  good  housewives. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  addressed  the  Melrose  Women's 
Club,  Jately,  on  the  Indian  question.  Miss  Fletcher 
went  among  the  Indians  to  prosecute  her  archaeological 
studies,  and  returns  to  the  states  fired  with  the  same 
apostolic  ardor  which  made  Helen  Jackson  write  Ra- 
mona  and  A  Century  of  Dishonor.  Miss  Fletcher's  lec- 
ture converted  a  good  many  people  to  a  fuller  belief  in 
the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  the  bad  faith  of  govern- 
ment officials  in  their  dealings  with  them. 


Wool  dress  materials  are  "all  the  year  round"  standard 
goods.  There  are  nowadays  no  seasonable  distinctions  in 
the  regular  grades  of  woolen  dress  fabrics,  except  in  a  few 
j  notable  instances.    Serges,  flannels,  bison  cloths,  and  all 
I  of  the  ordinary  suitings,  appear  regularly  on  our  streets,  in 
all  weathers  save  the  most  sultry  midsummer,  and  the  use 
of  thin  wool  fabrics  even  for  summer  dresses  is  becoming 
so  general  that  such  materials  as  satine  and  other  very 
closely  woven  goods  have  declined  in  popularity  to  a 
;   marked  degree,  and  lighter,  looser  textured  fabrics  are 
substituted. 

There  is  another  reform  in  progress  which  is  gratifying 
to  those  who  believe  that  women  should  have  good  health 
1  above  all  possessions,  and  that  is  the  imperative  demand 
L  for  lighter  weight  in  dresses.    The  late  craze  for  what 
Worth  not  inappropriately  calls  "stable  cloth,"  has  led 
j  women  to  burden  themselves  with  yards  of  cumbrous 
j  material  and  meters  of  heavier  trimming,  until,  as  some 
witty  woman  has  said — 

"The  wonder  grows 
That  one  small  form  can  carry  so  much  clothes." 

The  rebound  may  be,  as  such  things  often  are,  quite  to 
the  other  extreme,  yet  the  change  will  be  so  decidedly  in 
the  interest  of  health  and  comfort  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way.  Heavy  linings  are  giv- 
ing way  before  lighter  ones,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  strong  to  answer  all  purposes.  There  are 
less  "bunchy"  effects,  much  thinner  materials  are 
coming  into  favor,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  as  regards  healthful  and 
comfortable  dressing.  Withal,  there  is  much  in  this 
course  that  is  in  the  interest  of  economy,  as  a  dress  of 
camel's-hair  or  light  suiting  once  stylishly  made  is  availa- 
ble all  the  year  round ;  and  with  less  distinction  between 
summer  and  winter  dress,  ladies  can  depend  more  for 
warmth  on  various  weights  and  textures  of  underwear 
than  on  the  weight  and  thickness  of  the  dress  itself. 

Wool  laces  of  the  regular  sorts  will  be  very  popular  with 
ladies  who  understand  the  way  to  manage  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  is  a  novelty  that  may  be  called  a 
"woolly"  wool  lace.  The  pattern  is  outlined  with  a  se- 
ries of  rings  of  curly  wool,  like  the  Astrakhan  boucle 
goods.  These  flouncings  come  about  forty  inches  deep, 
and  there  are  neither  nets  nor  narrow  goods  to  go  with 
them.  They  are  very  unique  and  effective,  but  are  in 
limited  supply.  They  are  shown  in  all  of  the  dark  shades 
and  several  medium  tints,  a  silver-gray  being  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  collection. 

Lace  of  all  sorts  promises  to  be  the  rule  for  the  coming 
season's  garniture.  Indeed,  the  use  of  semi-transparent 
materials  in  enormous  quantities  is  clearly  indicated. 
Crepe  lisse  embroidered  in  most  elaborate  patterns  will  be 
a  favorite  material  for  dressv  use  over  silk  in  all  colors. 
The  lisse  is  shown  in  every  light  shade  and  tint,  and  in 
mandarin  orange,  chaudron,  olive,  dark  and  light  brown 
and  gray.  The  pattern  is,  as  a  rule,  wrought  in  white, 
but  there  are  a  few  samples  of  mixed  colors  that  are, 
however,  less  attractive.  This  goods  comes  in  flouncings 
from  forty  to  fifty  inches  deep,  and  is  one  of  the  choicest 
novelties  in  thin  goods  that  has  been  shown  for  years. 
Several  dresses  have  already  been  made  from  it  over  faille 
and  colored  satin.  There  is  a  narrow  edge  to  match,  and 
there  are  also  extensive  independent  importations  of 
medium  and  narrow  widths  of  the  same  goods. 

Spring  colors  are  lighter,  clearer,  and  more  cheerful 
than  for  some  seasons  past.  The  change  from  the  som- 
berness  of  seal  brpwn,  navy  blue,  and  black  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  while  these  colors  will  not  be  discarded, 
yet  brighter  ones  will  be  judiciously  intermixed  with  dark 
shades,  giving  a  very  welcome  variety. — Demorest's. 

A  remarkable  invention  has  been  recently  patented  by 
a  young  lady,  Miss  Geneva  Armstrong.  It  is  an  adjusta- 
ble trough  for  stock  cars,  by  which  animals  in  transit  can 
be  fed  and  watered  as  easily  and  by  the  same  means  as 
the  engine.  At  present  Miss  Armstrong  is  one  of  the 
faculty  of  Elmira  Female  College.  The  official  gazette  of 
the  Patent  Office  gives  Elmira,  Clemung  county,  as  her 
residence.  For  several  years  she  has  had  charge  of  the 
department  of  voice-culture  in  the  college,  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  .other  gifts,  Miss  Armstrong  is  a  fine  singer 
and  musician. 

MissC.  D.  Lieuellan  was  recently  admitted  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  as  a  practicing 
attorney.  Judge  Ayers,  of  Indianapolis,  was  presiding. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Hopkins  presented  Miss  Lieuellan  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  oath  was  duly  administered  by  Deputy 
County  Clerk  John  Armstrong.  Miss  Lieuellan  is  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville, 
with  which  institution  she  has  been  connected  for  many 
years.  She  will  continue  to  act  as  professor  of  constitu- 
tional history.   

Miss  Linda  R.  Richards,  late  superintendent  of  the 
training-school  for  nurses  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  is 
going  to  Japan  for  five  years  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
similar  institution  in  Tokio.  It  will  be  partly  under  mis- 
sionary and  partly  under  government  patronage. 

I  .aura  McBroom,  of  Chesterville,  is  station-agent,  bag- 
gage-master, and  telegraph  operator  for  the  Illinois  Mid- 
land railroad,  and  also  superintends  the  village  lumber- 
yard. 


Under  the  quaint  caption  of  "Why  Not?"  The  Deline- 
ator presents  this  series  of  wise  and  sensible  suggestions 
I  to  women : 

"Have  a  bonnet  to  match  every  costume  when  you 
j  can  make  it  yourself,  and  ribbon  is  so  fashionable  and  in- 
expensive? 

"Have  the  bronze  buttons  on  your  bodice  go  all  the 
[  way  to  the  collar,  and  have  a  button  and  a  button-hole 
in  the  collar,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  your 
wearing  an  inharmonious  lace-pin? 

"Have  your  collar  finished  with  a  side-plaiting  of  nar- 
row ribbon,  and  a  coquettish  little  bow  just  on  one  side; 
it  would  be  becoming  and  in  good  form? 

"Have  all  your  underwear  hem-stitched,  if  you  can  do 
the  work  yourself  and  have  plenty  of  time? 

"Have  sufficient  personality  to  arrange  your  hair  as  is 
most  becoming,  even  if  it  is  not  la  Mode's  latest  caprice? 

"Have  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  to  re- 
frain from  wearing  fancy  hair-pins  on  the  street? 

"Have  your  walking  suit,  if  you  are  stout,  made  of 
smooth  cloth  in  a  dark  shade,  as  that  will  apparently 
lessen  your  size? 

"Have  a  little  more  patience  with  people  when  they 
try  to  do  their  best,  even  if  they  fail? 

"Have  an  improver  in  each  of  your  skirts,  so  that  you 
i  will  not  be  changing? 

"Have  white  knitted  Saxony  lace  pu:  on  a  white  wool 
dressing-jacket.'1    It  will  be  so  pre.tty. 

"Have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  choosing  gowns, 
if  you  are  not  to  have  many;  and  select  those  that  will  be 
in  harmony  with  you  and  your  surroundings  at  all 
times? 

"Have  the  wit  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  from  an 
old  gown  to  a  bit  of  lace? 

"Have  one  of  the  new  red  cloaks,  if  they  are  becoming ; 
for  if  a  good  quality  of  cloth  is  purchased,  it  can  be 
dyed  and  re-dyed  and  still  preserve  a  good  appearance? 

"Have  your  handkerchief  marked  with  an  initial  rather 
than  your  full  name,  as  it  is  considered  better  taste? 

"Have  small,  close-fitting  white  linen  cuffs;  which 
when  looked  for  are  visible,  but  not  aggressively  notice- 
able? 

"Have  rings  that  fit  your  fingers,  so  that  they  will  not 
not  slide  up  and  down  in  a  ghostly  fashion? 

"In  fact,  why  not  have  every  thing  as  it  should  be,  for 
a  very  little  trouble  on  your  part  will  insure  satisfactory 
results?" 

Mme.  Patti  had  a  curious  experience  recently  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Roumanian  women.  She  had  just  finished 
one  of  her  most  effective  arias  in  the  opera-house  of 
Bucharest,  when  a  number  of  ladies  suddenly  rose  to 
their  feet  and  threw  white  pigeons  with  ribbons  on  their 
necks  upon  the  stage,  until  the  singer  was  surrounded  by 
the  fluttering  birds. 

Miss  Kate  Robertson  has  been  appointed  deputy  super- 
intendent at  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sher- 
born,  in  place  of  Miss  Cora  C.  MacBrien,  resigned.  Miss 
Robertson  has  had  over  five  years'  experience  at  the 
prison  as  matron. 

Miss  Annie  Whitney  has  nearly  finished  an  ideal  statue 
of  Leif,  the  Norse  Viking,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
the  shores  of  New  England  in  the  year  1000,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  of  Bangor,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Wiscasset,  with  her  family,  are  passing  the 
winter  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Miss  Howard  is  said  to  be 
writing  a  new  novel. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Connell,  who  was  reelected  superintendent 
of  Kearny  county,  Nebraska,  ran  several  hundred  ahead 
of  her  ticket,  which  speaks  well  for  her  qualifications  for 
the  office  and  the  liberality  of  the  voters. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
enormous  buttons  one  sees  on  jackets.  She  wore  them 
on  a  roundabout  last  autumn  two  or  three  times,  and  now 
there  is  an  eruption  of  them  all  over  Christendom. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
Austria,  M.  G.  Ligner  has  described  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  a  magnetized 
needle.  The  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  more  prominent 
when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  to  be  very 
marked  when  she  is  passing  from  the  full  to  her  first  or 
second  quarter.  The  disturbance  reaches  a  maximum 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  is 
greater  during  the  southern  than  the  northern  declina- 
tion. 


It  was  an  astonishing  scheme  which  the  managers  of  an 
English  asylum  for  the  insane  recently  put  into  practice 
— that  of  giving  a  few  of  their  choicest  lunatics  the  diver- 
sion of  shooting-parties.  A  new  patient  on  one  of  these 
occasions  escaped  from  the  attendants  and  was  afterward 
found  shot  through  the  head.  The  death  is  thought  to  have 
1  been  caused  by  accident,  but  it  has  led  to  some  unpleas- 
ant remarks. 


A  doctor  who  has  had  much  experience  in  treating 
laborers  in  gas-works,  says  that  persons  who  have  become 
insensible  from  breathing  illuminating  gas  will  usually  re- 
vive after  the  administration  of  a  few  dropsof  acetic  ether 
in  water. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


CHICAGO  ARITHMETIC. 

She  was  one  and  I  was  one 

Strolling  o'er  the  heather, 
Yet  before  the  year  was  done 

We  were  one  together. 
Love's  a  (jueer  arithmetician — 
In  the  rule  of  his  addition 
He  lays  down  the  proposition, 
One  and  one  make  one. 

She  and  I.  alas,  are  two, 

Since,  unwisely  mated. 
Having  nothing  else  to  do, 

We  were  separated. 
Now,  'twould  seem  that  by  this  action 
Each  was  made  a  simple  fraction, 
Yet  'tis  held  in  Love's  subtraction 

One  from  one  leaves  two. 

Chicago  News. 


PASS  IT  THIS  WAY,  PLEASE. 

He  kissed  her ! 

Not  with  the  loud,  explosive  smack 
He  kissed  her, 

But  with  a  tender  laying  on  of  lips; 

As  gently  as  the  stars  lie  on  the  blue 

He  touched  the  sweet,  uncertain  mouth, 

In  doubt  to  meet  his  kiss  half  way— 

In  doubt  if  it  would  come  unsought. 

Delicious  douLt,  dear  hesitant ! 

It  came  as  come  those  organ-notes 

In  music,  welling  from  the  heart, 

Deep,  tremulous  and  yearning;  full 

Of  ecstasy  prolonged,  prolonged,  prolonged. 

He  kissed  her, 

Yes,  he  did, 

And  put  it  there  to  soak, 
You  bet ! 

Yum  yum!  Puck. 

INSPIRATIONS. 
Strange  footsteps  haunt  my  chamber  in  the 
night; 

When  shadows  lengthen  in  the  pale  moon- 
light 

A  sound  of  weird  and  phantom  forms  in 
flight. 

(Rats!) 

And  from  without   my  window  comes  a 
sound 

Like  harps  /Eolian  playing  underground, 
And  wailing  voices  from  the  dark  profound. 

(Cats!) 

Chicago  Rambler. 


AN  ERRAND. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  my  boy,  and  go 
And  make  your  prettiest  bow,  and  say 
That  your  mamma  would  like  to  know 
How  old  Mrs.  Weatherly  is  to-day." 

"Well,  how  do  you  do  ma'am? — 

I'm  glad  to  see  you,  ma'am." 
— Johnny  bowed  in  his  finest  style, 
And  smiled  his  very  politest  smile. — 
"My  mother  sent  me  over  to  say, 
How  old  are  you,  if  you  please,  to-day?" 

St.  Nicholas. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Al. HERMAN. 
Now  the  Alderman  is  seeking 

A  retreat, 
Where  there  is  no  coplet  sneaking 

On  his  beat ; 
For  this  bad  investigation 
Shows  he's  bet  his  public  station 
On  a  private  speculation 

Rather  neat. 


Lift. 


PIKE  COUNTY  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  sayin'  th't  it's  better  to  give  th  n  to  re- 
ceive is  a  good  un,  giner'ly  speakin';  but  when  I 
heerd  a  feller  crack  it  wunst,  in  refusin'  to  re- 
ceive a  bad  shillin'  from  a  poor  cuss  th't  he  had 
give  it  to  hisself  only  a  minute  afore,  I  thort  to 
m'self,  b'gosh,  that  even  the  best  o'  sayin's  was 
liable  to  warp  a  leetle,  wunst  in  a  while. 

Thuz  a  heap  o'  folks  ez  calls  'emsells  Chris- 
tians th't  seems  to  lurgit  all  about  the  Lord  till 
they'm  in  danger,  or  want  sumpin'  powerful 
bad ;  an'  when  I  run  ag'in  one  o'  that  kind,  I  al- 
luz  think  o'  ole  Bill  Jump  an'  the  bar.  Bill 
were  goin'  through  the  woods  one  day,  an'  he 
met  a  big  b'ar.  Bill  didn't  want  to  fight,  but 
the  b'ar  did  an'  were  boun'  to.  Bill  see  he  were 
in  fur  it,  an'  got  skeert  a  little.  So  he  flopped 
down  on  his  hard  ole  marrer-bones,  en'  'gun  to 
pray.  "O  Lord!"  he  says,  "I  never  ast  ye  fur 
nuthin'  afore,"  he  says;  "an'  if  y'll  unly  help  me 
out  this  time  I'll  never  ast  ye  fur  nuthin'  ag'in," 
he  says.  "But,  O  Lord,"ne  says,  "if  ye  can't 
help  me  don't  help  the  b'ar,"  he  says,  "an'  ye'll 
see  the  dod-durndest  b'nr-fight,-'  he  says,  "th't 
ever  shook  up  these  woods ! 

Speaking  o'  sayin's,  th'  ain't  no  truer  one 
th'n  th't  charity  begins  to  hum.  If  thuz  any  fel- 
ler ez  wants  to  be  char'table,  an'  ha'n't  got  no 
hum  tob'gin  at,  I  want  to  put  it  on  record  right 
here  th't  th'  ain't  a  word  in  the  good  ole  sayin' 
that  prevents  him  from  goin'  right  to  work  an' 
beginnin'  at  mine.— Puck. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "  D.  D.D." 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

£3T  Largest  stock  in  the  city. 

Paper-bunging  and  Interior  Decorating. 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WIN  DOW- SHADE! — any  sue  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung 

U.  W.  tXAKK  4  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


Surface  Indications    A RTI^TS1  I)IKKCTQRY-  insurance  notice. 


What  a  miner  would  very  properlv  term 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties,  Sore  Kyes, 
Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Kruptions  with 
which  people  are  aunoved  in  Spring  and 
early  summer.  The  eti'ete  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  mouth*,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
While  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  Mood  ami  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  derangement 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation.  laniruor.  and 
weariness— often  lightly  spoken  of  as  "only 
spring  fever."  These  "are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health.  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifying  med- 
icine {  uud  nothing  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  Ayf.r's 
Sarsaparilla,  ami  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  it  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  lion.  Francis  Jewett,  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  "the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


I  ii  i  i  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  ihc  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mite  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 

It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


B 


ENDER,  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street:  room  40. 


B 


USH,  NORTON, 

Studio,  240  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Pine ;  room  24. 


"FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

■*■    Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


K 


UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  StocktO'i  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


AHL,  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 
Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8. 


TVJARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1 500  Taylor* 


TDOGERS,  C.  A., 

•  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  St  eet. 


TITAN DES FOR DE,  f.  B., 

211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MON  HAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  1  HE  WEEK. 


w 


ELLS,  K.  MARION, 
Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


WILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


W 


ILSON,  A.  E.f 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


STANDARDJHEATER. 

COKNBI.H'S  &  McBrIDE  LeSSERS  AND  t'KOPKIETORS 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

GKAMtLV    IN  I  III  SI  ASTM     KfX  Fl»  I  It» 


CHARLEY  REED'8 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED  MINSTRELS! 

&TA  GREAT  DOUBLE  COMPANY.*^* 

HOODLUM"  BLIND! 

A  success,  BAKER  and  JONES; 

Great  hit .  f  SWEATNAM.  the  Original; 

Jumped  into  popular  favor,  EMIL  AMES; 

Positive  lilt  of  Shirley  and  l>onigan. 

Charley  Heed's  latest  burlesque — 

HOODLUM  BLIND! 

Greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

fl^T Popular  prices — Best  reserved  seats,  Dress  Circle, 
75  cents;  good  seat,  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony, 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1x71. 

BUSH  STRE_ET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Last  nights  of  the  popular  comedians — 

EVAXS  AXD  HUEY! 

&T{Old  Hoss  and  Me) 

In  the  latest  comedy  success — 

A  PARLOR  MATCH! 

By  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  author  of — 

"  RAG  BABY"  and  "  BUNCH  OF  KEYS." 

l.aNt  Week  of  Innocent  Kid. 


PARLOR  MATCH   -  - 

&?T  Popular  prices. 


_•_  •  MATINEE  TO-DAY. 

Seats  now  on  sale,  fej 


Monday  next,  March  Pth — 

"  BiiiThIo  Bill"  and  Ins  Ureat  Show. 


TIVOLI  opera  house. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
Krei.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every    Evening  until  Further  Xotiee, 

The  grand  spectacular  production  of 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE! 

(Comic  romantic  opera,  in  three  acts) 

Music  By  Planquette 

Libretto  By  W.  Howell  Seymour 

Will  be  presented,  with 
Helen  Pingeon,  Kate  Marchi, 

Mamie  1  aylor,  Ed.  Mevens, 

A.  Messmer,  T.  W.  Eckert, 

M.  Cornell,  J.  R  Pavilla, 

Lottie  Calsing,  Maudie  Stuhr, 

And  others  in  the  cast. 

1  irsi  I'roduetlon  in  San  Francisco. 

Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  Iroin  9  A.  to  11  ■*.  91. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Hook  and  Newa  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  (aril  Stuck,  Straw 
and  Hinder.*'  ItuardK,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  STATE  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
Having  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to 
$400, 000,  has  reinsured  all  outstanding  policies  of  the 
Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com|?any 

Western  policy-holders  can,  by  calling  at  the  State  In- 
vestment and  Insurance  Company's  office,  get  a  State  I.  - 
vestment  and  Insurance  Company's  policy  for  ..ny  policy 
in  the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

The  State  Invi  Ntment  and  Insurance  Co. 

A.  J.  BRYANT,  Pre»ident. 

Chari.es  H   Cishing,  Secretary. 

Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  strret, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNISHED-ROOMS  DIRECTORY. 

Contains  a  large  list  of  places  where 
IIKM  (  LASS  I  I  K.MMIFI>  ROOMS 

May  be  let  at  reasonable  pri  es. 

Solicitor*  Mill  call  at  your  addrem. 

\NEEKLY 


THE  Wmt^  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 

orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  rer  VEAK. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  mac*  ines,  type- 
writers, etc  ,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
I  •  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

IN  DEPENDENT,  SPICY.  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  4  nits  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TERMS : 

I>ully  $6.UO  per  Year 

Weekly   $«.OU  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capita]  93,000,000  in  uo\ 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C   Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkk,  V  ice-Presideo.  | 
R.  H.  Follis.  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mack  a  » 

).  S.  A  M.i  s.  Secretary  and  Cashier, 

Gbo.  Grant.  Assistant  Cashier ; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Rank  of  London,  Limited 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THB 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     «yTake  no  other. 


WILL  &  FINK, 

THE  LEADING  CUTLERS, 

Have  removed  to 
818   MARKET  STREET. 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  C'owen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WLLLIAM  H.  PORTKR. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO- 
116  Eddy  street. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 

His  father's  sw<  rd  he  has  buckled  on. 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 

This  prophetic  description,  so  remarkably  pro- 
jected into  the  future  by  Tom  Moore,  is  about  to 
be  realized  in  the  impending  artistic  combat  in 
the  ranks  of  minstrelsy.  We  must  make  some 
little  allowance  for  the  flight  of  the  poetic  fancy, 
as  the  modern  minstrel  will  probably  substitute 
for  "his  father's  sword"  the  prosaic  printers' ink 
and  potent  paste-brush;  and  of  course  a  poet 
who  understood  his  business  would  typify  by  a 
"wild  harp"  the  insane  tambourine  and  crazy 
bones.  But  otherwise  the  lines  fully  set  forth 
the  situation. 

With  Charley  Reed  and  his  reinforced  troupe 
at  the  Standard,  and  McNish,  Slavin  and  John- 
son at  the  Baldwin,  the  minstrel  planet  may  be 
regarded  as  clambering  rapidly  toward  the  zenith, 
and  a  reign  of  hearty  and  harmless  if  not  very  in- 
tellectual amusement  is  at  hand.  So  far  as  the 
two  rival  companies  are  concerned,  instead  of 
lessening  the  business  each  will  probably  tend 
rather  to  increase  that  of  the  other.  Whoever 
visits  one  will  inevitably  have  to  go  and  compare 
the  performance  with  that  at  the  opposition 
house.  If  the  opening  night  at  the  Standard 
can  be  considered  as  a  criterion,  both  are  destined 
to  win  plenty  of  the  popular  plaudits  and  the 
popular  dollars. 

The  Standard  on  Monday  evening  was  as 
nearly  a  sample  of  sardine  packing  of  a  superior 
order  as  any  thing.  Had  the  "cubic-air"  ordi- 
nance been  enforced  there  would  have  been 
trouble  for  somebody.  If  you  were  out  you 
couldn't  get  in,  and  if  in  there  was  no  getting 
out.  The  customary  pilgrimage  between  acts 
had  to  be  postponed,  only  those  tall  enough  to 
step  over  other  persons'  heads  being  successful 
in  the  attempt.  One  gentleman  who  arose,  ap- 
parently with  the  intent  toemigrate  temporarily, 
was  hit  on  the  head  by  an  uplifted  camp-stool  of 
the  Noah's  dove  stripe,  and  sat  down  again  with 
a  red  mark  on  his  shining  crown  defining  where 
the  parting  of  his  hair  had  been  in  the  happy 
days  gone  by.  On  this  hint,  several  others 
dropped  back  and  gave  it  up.  But  the  pro- 
gramme kept  the  packed  throng  from  getting 
cross;  the  most  nervous  man  must  have  been 
pacified  by  the  general  spirit  of  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  first  part,  in  which  Mr.  Frillman 
appeared  as  interlocutor,  with  Billy  Birch  and 
the  new  comedian  Emil  Ames  on  the  ends,  was 
warmly  received.  In  the  "Second  division,"  the 
applause  that  greeted  the  reappearance  of  Reed, 
Hawkins  and  Sweatnam  threatened  to  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Each  of  these  returned 
favorites  received  a  "floral  tribute"  of  huge  di- 
mension and  lavish  coloring,  which,  to  speak 
frankly,  seemed  to  occasion  no  little  embarrass- 
ment to  the  "fair  recipients." 

No  one  since  the  days  of  "middle-men"  and 
old  Sam  Wells  has  excelled  Mr.  Hawkins  in  the 
interlocuting  line,  and  Billy  Sweatnamis  an  un- 
doubted original.  His  putting  on  and  taking 
oft  his  gloves  would  alone  be  enough  to  remem- 
ber him  by,  and  his  unfinished  statements 
amount  to  Dositive  genius. 

The  other  new  people  were  kindly  received, 
and  the  old  ones  heartily  welcomed.  The  pro- 
gramme was  so  long,  and  the  receptions  took  so 
much  time,  that  on  Monday  night  the  "Black 
Hustler,"  in  which  the  new  man  Emil  Ames 
was  to  appear,  was  omitted,  and  the  bill  other- 
wise somewhat  shortened. 

Baker  and  Jones  do  some  very  neat  and  pretty 
dancing  as  Pullman-car  porters,  though,  of 
course,  when  they  didn't  come  around  for  a  fee, 
every  body  knew  they  were  only  make-believe 
porters.  Among  the  new  songsters  is  Dicky 
Jose,  a  youth  from  Reno,  who  has  had  the  rather 
original  training  for  the  minstrel  stage,  of  a 
chorister  in  Bishop  Whittaker's  school.  His 
soprano  voice  is  quite  remarkable.  In  point 
of  numbers  as  well  as  of  excellence  the  new 
organization  is  so  unusual  that  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  less  than  the  packed  house  that  greeted 
their  first  appearance  could  possibly  meet  ex- 
penses. 

At  the  Baldwin,  the  impression  grows  that 
Fantasma  is  the  direct  offspring  of  a  Thanks- 
giving nightmare.  Nothing  but  a  New  England 
mince-pie  of  forty-dyspepsia  power  could  have 
originated  any  thing  so  disjointed,  dislocated, 
and  disgruntled.  That  every  one  of  the  com- 
pany is  not  a  raving  and  dangerous  bedlamite  is 
a  proof  of  the  possession  of  a  well-balanced 
mind  and  a  calm  self-control  that  nothing  can 
shake.  To-morrow  night  will  be  its  last  pro- 
duction, and  on  Monday  the  theater  will  be 
opened  by  McNish,  Johnson  and  Slavin's  Min- 
strels. The  fame  of  these  "refined"  performers 
has  been  wafted  to  us  on  every  eastern  breeze  or 
newspaper  that  blows.  Slavin  and  Johnson  we 
know — the  former  as  a  comedian  of  the  Billy 
Sweatnam  type,  and  the  latter  as  the  trimmest, 
neatest,  and  nattiest  of  imitation  colored  gentle- 
men. The  eastern  press  has  exhausted  adjectives 
in  praise  of  this  troupe,  one  enthusiastic  critic 
speaking  of  the  three  whose  names  appear  at  the 
head  ol  the  organization  as  "a  trinity  of  stars," 
ol  Carroll  Johnson  as  "the  handsomest  man 
that  dons  the  cork,"  of  Frank  McNish  as  the 
"great  originator"  of  his  line  of  business,  and  of 


Bob  Slavin  as  "an  artist  who  will  make  the  sad- 
dest dyspeptic  forget  his  woes."  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  eastern 
folk  have  not  seen  Reed's  Standard  minstrels, 
this  seems  to  promise  well  for  the  next  Baldwin 
engagement. 

At  the  California,  the  houses  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  very  light .  The  new  play,  Second 
Sight,  decidedly  failed  to  catch  the  popular 
favor,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  interest 
so  far  as  plot  confers  interest.  Its  great  defect 
seems  to  be  an  awkwardness  of  construction 
and  an  utter  lack  of  any  thing  that  can  be  called 
dialogue.  The  acting  throughout  was  excep- 
tionally good,  even  for  this  company.  Adele 
Waters  as  "Corinne,"  an  adventuress,  and  Mabel 
Bert  as  the  wife  and  afterward  the  daughter  of 
"Beauvallon,"  acted  their  respective  parts  most 
charmingly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment 
given  by  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  picture,  whether 
on  the  stage  or  the  artist's  canvas.  Mr.  Os- 
bourne  had  an  excellent  character  part  in  the 
bric-a-brac  dealer;  and  Messrs.  Mordaunt,  Har- 
kins  and  Holland,  were  as  well  cast,  as  "Dr. 
Kleine,"  "Landrole"  and  "Beauvallon,"  respect- 
ively. Notwithstanding  the  excellent  acting, 
however,  the  piece  was  condemned,  apparently, 
from  the  start,  and  was  replaced  on  Wednesday 
night  by  Olh<er  Twist.  A  coming  attraction  is 
to  be  Erin  A'Cora,  which  will  be  produced  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Saint  Patrick's  day.  There 
is  a  life  and  spirit  as  well  as  a  romantic 
interest  in  most  Irish  plays  that  seems  to  be  al- 
ways taking  with  the  general  public,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Erin  A'Cora  will 
prove  no  exception. 

Zamloch,  the  wonderful,  has  been  mystifying 
his  audiences  as  usual,  at  the  Alcazar.  But 
however  illusive  and  elusive  his  magic  may  be, 
the  winners  assert  that  the  handsome  and  costly 
prizes  distributed  are  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

At  the  Bush-street,  Evans  and  Hoey's  Parlor 
Match  has  held  out  as  an  attraction  better  than 
the  usual  falling  off  at  second  week's  per- 
formances could  have  led  one  to  expect.  "Old 
Hoss"— the  auction  fiend— the  irrepressible 
book-agent,  "Innocent  Kidd,"  and  the  remark- 
able "materializations,"  seem  to  strike  the  audi- 
ence as  humorously  as  ever.  To-day's  matinee, 
this  evening,  and  to-morrow  (Sunday)  even- 
ing, will  be  the  last  three  performances  of  A 
Parlor  Match. 

Monday,  March  8th,  will  begin  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  William  Cody,  better  known  as 
Buffalo  Bill.  The  play  is  called  a  A  Prairie 
Waif,  and  is  of  course  one  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  border  plays  which,  however  strongly  fla- 
vored with  "blood-and-thunder,"  and  filled  with 
gunpowder,  miraculous  escapes,  and  sensational 
adventures,  are  yet  so  full  of  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  the  prairie  and  of  frontier  life  as  to  have 
an  attraction  of  their  own  even  to  the  most  civ- 
ilized taste.  Mr.  Cody's  "real,  live  Indians"  are 
not  the  least  of  the  attractions  offered. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  last  "new  production"  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera-house,  while  not  perhaps  as 
universally  attractive  as  the  Widow  O'Brien, 
has  drawn  the  customary  and  unvarying 
crowded  houses  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
natural  belongings  of  this  place  of  amusement. 
All  the  excellent  company  appear  in  the  cast, 
and  the  piece  is  put  on  in  the  usual  careful  and 
excellent  style.   

NOTES. 

Matinees  to-day  at  all  the  theaters. 
New  York  praises  Frederick  Warde's  "Vir- 
ginius." 

Rip  Van  Winkle  will  be  continued  at  the 
Tivoli. 

Mr.  John  Mazzanovich  had  a  farewell  benefit 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Lester  Wallack  is  said  to  be  "the  life  and  soul 
of  Belasco's  Valerie." 

The  /ill,  with  Boucicault,  has  been  having  a 
great  run  at  the  Boston  Museum. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon  performances 
at  Woodward's  Garden  Pavilion. 

Mme.  Modjeska's  late  benefit  for  the  suffering 
Poles  netted  over  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
Building,  continues  to  attract  visitors  from  city 
and  country. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  a  complete  change 
of  bill,  and  Charley  Reed's  new  burlesque  on  the 
railroad  war. 

The  largest  theater  in  the  world,  the  Teatro 
Massimo,  is  to  be  built  at  Rome  during  the 
coming  season. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  has  agreed  with 
Maurice  Strakosch  for  a  farewell  American  tour, 
to  begin  next  October. 

An  English  correspondent  writes — "The 
Mikado  continues  to  draw  better  than  any  other 
play  in  London  to-day." 

Last  Fantasma  performance  at  the  Baldwin 
Sunday  night.  McNish,  Johnson  and  Slavin's 
Minstrels,  Monday,  March  8th. 

Signor  Tagliapietra  has  been  making  a  very 
i  successful  concert  tour  of  South  America,  with 
Mme.  Carrena,  a  Venezuelan  lady. 

Mapleson's  season  of  Italian  opera  at  Chi- 
cago was  very  successful,  the  receipts  for  two 
weeks  approaching  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Thursday,  March  nth,  the  Alcazar  will  be 
j  opened  with  Forget-me-not,  with  Miss  Gene- 
!  vieve  Ward  in  the  title  role,  supported  by  W.  H. 
Vernon. 

|  Last  Parlor  Match  performence  at  the  Bush- 
street  to-morrow  night,  Monday.    March  8th, 

|  the  noted  scout,  Buffalo  Bill,  with  his  Pawnee 
chiefs,  cowboys,  and  the  celebrated  cornet  band. 


A  musical  soiree  will  be  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Mme.  Julie  Rosewald,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  ath,  at  Saratoga  Hall.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald, Mme.  Rosewald,  and  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr  will  take  part. 

The  farewell  concert  of  the  talented  Joran 
sisters,  prior  to  their  departure  for  the  eastern 
states  and  Europe,  took  place  on  Friday  even- 
ing, too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue.  A  large 
and  appreciative  audience  was  in  attend  ince. 

Emma  Nevada  is  keeping  up  her  reputation. 
She  recently  disappointed  a  Iioston  audience, 
but  appeared  next  day  at  a  matinee,  concerning 
which  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  says  :  "Her 
voice  was  so  weak  and  her  intonation  so  faulty 
that  it  is  but  charitable  to  conclude  that  she  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  her  indisposition." 

A  rare  week  of  comedy  is  offered  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, beginning  Monday,  March  8th.  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Bulwcr's  Money;  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  London  Assurance;  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  matinee,  Robertson's  School; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  Ticket-of- Leave 
Man.  To-morrow  evening  will  be  the  last  of 
the  fine  production  of  Oliver  Twist. 

A  series  of  Organ  Recitals,  varied  by  vocal  solos, 
will  be  given  during  Lent,  at  St.  John's  church, 
between  Mason  and  Taylor  streets,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association. 
Selections  from  oratorios,  and  other  music  es- 

?ecially  adapted  to  the  organ,  will  be  given.  Mrs. 
lelen  Coe,  Professor  Richard  Wilmot,  Mr.  Bos- 
worth,  S.  M.  Mayer,  and  others,  will  assist. 

The  promenade  concert  given  Tuesday  even- 
ing, March  2d,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Six  Charities, 
was  a  great  success.  The  lady  managers  of  the 
several  charities  represented  have  reason  to  an- 
ticipate from  the  remaining  concerts  of  the  pro- 
posed series  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  funds 
which  they  control,  and  with  which  they  are 
doing  so  much  for  the  helpless  and  the  suffering. 

The  last  concert  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  took  place  Friday  even- 
ing, February  26th.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
numbers  of  the  excellent  programme  was  Miss 
Hanchette's  rendering  of  Schumann's  Carnaval . 
Mrs.  Martin  Schultz's  singing  was  agreeable,  as 
it  always  is,  and  Otto  Blankart's  violin  solo,  F. 
Ries's  Suite  Seconde,  the  Scherzo,  Romanze,  and 
Burlesque,  was  a  finished  performance.  The  play- 
ing of  the  quintet  is  constantly  improving,  and  the 
musical  public  will  await  with  much  pleasant 
anticipation  the  announcement  of  the  next  se- 
ries of  concerts,  to  be  given  next  autumn. 

It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  while  our  the- 
aters are  struggling  for  a  fair  support  two  more 
are  in  contemplation,  more  or  less  remotely — 
one  on  Stockton  street  and  the  other  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Geary  and  Market.  The  same  singular 
paradox  is  observable  in  the  country.  Every 
company  that  returns  from  a  trip  to  the  interior 
regards  that  portion  of  the  state  as  a  hopeless 
case  for  theatrical  ventures,  yet  new  theaters 
are  the  order — on  paper,  at  least.  Grass  Valley 
is  to  have  two  new  ones  in  the  near  future — one 
erected  by  Joseph  Van  Hoeter,  the  other  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Hamilton  Hall.  Grass  Valley, 
with  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  has  at  present 
no  building  really  suitable  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses. 


AMERICAN  ENGLISH. 


A  very  erroneous  impression  generally  exists 
in  this  country  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  language  is  spoken  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  arisen  in  some  degree  from  the  circum- 
stance that  travelers  have  dwelt  upon  and  exag- 
gerated such  peculiarities  of  language  as  have 
come  under  their  observation  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union  ;  but  also  in  greater  measure  from  the 
fact  that  in  English  novels  and  dramas  in  which 
an  American  figures — no  matter  whether  the 
character  depicted  be  represented  as  a  man  of 
good  social  position  and  presumably  fair  educa- 
tion or  not — he  is  made  to  express  himself  in  a 
dialect  happily  combining  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  every  section  of  the  country  from 
Maine  to  Texas.  With  the  exception  of  the  late 
Mr.jAnthony  Trollope's  American  Senator,  I  can 
not  recall  to  mind  a  single  work  of  fiction  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  those 
portions  of  Martin  Chuzzleivit  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  the  United  States;  Richard 
Fairfield,  in  Bulwer's  My  Novel;  the  Colonel  in 
Lever's  One  of  Them;  Fullalove,  in  Charles 
Reade's  Very  Hard  Cash;  the  younger  Fenton 
in  Yates's  Black  Sheep;  or  the  American  trav- 
eler in  Mugby  function — in  each  and  every  in- 
stance the  result  is  to  convey  a  most  erroneous 
idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  common 
tongue  is  ordinarily  spoken  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  stage.  The  dialect  in 
which  Americans  are  usually  made  to  express 
themselves  in  English  dramas  is  as  incorrect  and 
absurd  as  was  the  language  put  into  the  mouths 
of  their  Irish  characters  by  the  playwrights  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  speech  of  educated 
Americans  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
same  class  in  Great  Britain;  whilst,  as  regards 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they 
speak  purer  and  more  idiomatic  English  than  do 
the  masses  here.  In  every  state  of  the  Union 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  under- 
stood without  the  slightest  difficulty.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  dialects  of  the 
peasantry  in  various  parts  of  England,  these  be- 
ing in  many  instances  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
a  stranger.  Again,  the  fluency  of  expression  and 
command  of  language  possessed  by  Americans 
even  in  the  humliicr  ranks  of  life  forms  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  poverty  of  speech  of  the  same 
class  in  this  country,  where,  as  an  eminent 
philologist  has  declared,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  habit- 
ually make  use  of  a  vocabulary  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  words. —  Chambers's  Journal. 


People  looking  about  for  household  pets  are 
reminded  that  lions,  panthers,  and  tigers  have 
never  been  lower  than  they  are  now.  Tigers  are 
quoted  so  low  in  the  London  market  that  no 
family  need  be  without  one. 


An  anecdote  is  current  about  the  ready  and 
reproving  wit  of  Miss  Carlingford,  a  buxom 
actress  who  retired  from  the  Yokes  company  at 
the  end  of  the  New  York  engagement  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  she  is  the  wife  of  a 
physician  in  semi-aristocratic  society.  She  was 
a  guest  at  a  reception  given  by  a  modish 
woman.  A  certain  old  club  man  and  beau  was 
there.  In  having  champagne  with  her,  he 
clinked  her  glass  in  a  rather  hail-fellow  man- 
ner for  a  stranger,  and  said,  with  a  jolly,  green- 
room freedom  of  tone:  "Here's  luck!"  She 
lifted  a  gaze  of  mild  surprise  as  she  raised  her 
glass,  and  he  comprehended  his  error  of  deport- 
ment. 

"Your  theater  experience  in  this  country,"  he 
hastened  to  remark,  by  way  of  contrition, 
"must  be  a  novelty  as  compared  with  your  ordi- 
nary life  at  home. 

"Oh,  the  stage  hasn't  astonished  me  much," 
was  the  reply;  "but  once  in  a  while  a  bit  of 
your  parlor  manners  is  quite  different  from  any 
thing  I  have  been  accustomed  to.  However,  1 
try  to  suit  myself  to  circumstances.  'Here's 
a-looking  at  you,  old  fel !'  " 


"We  feel,"  writes  a  western  editor,  "that  an 
apology  is  due  to  Widow  Grimes.  In  our  issue 
of  last  week  we  stated  that  she  had  eloped  with 
an  eighteen-year-old  man.  The  truth  is  that 
she  was  thrown  from  an  eight-year-old  mare 
which  she  was  riding  in  a  lope,  ana  which  slipped 
and  fell.  Mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated newspaper  offices,  and  we  are  confident 
when  we  state  that  the  item  was  sent  over  a 
telephone  wire  no  other  apology  will  be  needed." 


You,  into  whose  hands  these  words  of  truth 
shall  fall  and  find  you  intending  todosome  fool- 
ish or  wicked  thing  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day, 
or  to-day,  or  this  very  hour,  stop!  do  not  that 
sin!  on  your  soul  do  it  not!  fall  on  your  knees 
and  repent  the  sin  you  have  meditated.  Better 
repent  the  base  design  than  suffer  for  the  sin,  as 
suffer  you  shall,  so  surely  as  God  is  holy  and 
sin's  wages  are  death. —  Charles  Reade. 


That  what  we  falsely  call  a  religious  cry  is 
easily  raised  by  men  who  1  ave  no  religion,  and 
who  in  their  daily  practice  set  at  naught  the 
commonest  principles  of  right  and  wrong;  that 
it  is  begotten  of  tolerance  and  persecution;  that 
it  is  senseless,  besotted,  inveterate  and  unmer- 
ciful— all  history  teaches  us. — Dickens. 

At  the  recent  performance  of  Massenet's 
opera,  Li  Cid,  M.Gounod  became  so  enthusias- 
tic that  he  sprang  upon  the  stage,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  exclaimed  to  the  author,  "Come 
to  me,  my  son.  I  am  content.  Come,  and  em- 
brace papa!"  "My  son"  is  forty-three  and 
"papa"  is  sixty-seven. 


A  race  of  hairless  Americans  is  threatened.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  already  one  half  the 
adult  men  of  American  birth  living  in  our  cities 
are  bald,  and  baldness  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
propagated  in  the  male  line,  and  to  appear  a  lit- 
tle earlier  in  each  successive  generation. 


Remarkable  Improvement  In  Corsets. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  made  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  corsets.  Ladies  who  wear  sewed  corsets 
often  complain  that  the  gores  are  troublesome, 
and  the  corsets  lack  shape  and  support.  So  also 
ladies  who  wear  woven  corsets  complain  that 
they  are  too  rigid  and  uncomfortable.  By  the 
new  French  corset-machine,  just  patented  in  the 
United  States,  a  corset  is  produced  combining 
all  the  merits  of  the  best  sewed  and  >  oven  cor- 
sets, without  the  drawbacks  of  either.  This 
new  French  corset,  known  as  the  "Improved 
Werly"  corset,  has  received  the  highest  honors 
wherever  exhibited,  and  already  achieved  a  wide 
sale  in  Europe.  Although  the  "  Improved 
Werly"  corsets  are  better  shaped  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  finest  sewed  or  woven  corsets,  they 
are  lower  in  price. 

Freud's  Sons,  of  the  celebrated  French  Corset 
House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market,  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  streets,  are  the  sole  agents  for  America 
for  the  "Improved  Werly"  corsets.  The  public 
is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  these 
truly  remarkable  corsets.  The  trade  supplied  at 
special  rates. 


CITY  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street,    't  elephone  3250. 


Liberal  discount  allowed  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions. C.  Muller,  optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


Boils,  sores,  and  ulcers,  indicate  a  bad  state 
of  the  blood.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  eradicates  all 
foul  humors. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


!  Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  tills  elty,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $%.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  flfty  cents. 
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2.  Ye     Bauks    and  Braes    of     Bon  -  nie     Doon.    How  can     ye  bloom  sae    fresh    and  fair;    How  can       ye  chant     ye      lit  -  tie     birds.  And 
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fond   -   ly      sae     did         I     o'  mine,  WV  light-some  heart  I     pu'd     a     rose,  Fu'  sweet  up  -  on     its     thorny  tree,  And  my    fauae  lov  -  er 
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I  sae     wear-y        fu'    of  care,  Thou'lt  break  my  heart  thou  warbling  bird,  That  wantons  thro'  the  flow'ring  thorn,  Thou  mind'st  me  of  de- 
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staw     my   rose,      But        ah     he      left   the     thorn  wi'  me. 
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part  -  ed  joys,      De  -  part  -  ed    nev  -  er        to      re  -  turn. 
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L^Q|_||    PR  PU  AQp    THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST   MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 

Um  a„u  ,3.  pQs™,s^™?  Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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PEDANTIC  NUISANCE. 


About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Grote  began  the 
practice  of  resetting  the  old  Greek  names,  but 
his  spelling  has  not  commended  itself  to  the 
world.  There  seems  much  to  be  said  for  The- 
mistokles  and  Kleon,  but  when  we  were  asked  to 
write  Korkyra  and  Krete  we  felt  that  the  filiation 
of  Corcyra  and  Crete  with  Latin  'and  the  modern 
tongues  was  needlessly  disturbed.  Kirke,  Kili- 
kia,  Perdikkas,  Katana  seemed  rather  harsh 
and  too  subversive.  And  if  Sophokles  and  Sok- 
rates  are  right,  why  AEscAylus  and  slineas,  in 
lieu  of  Aischulos  and  Aineias?  Besides,  on  what 
ground  slop  short  at  a  k,  leaving  the  vowels  to  a 
Latin  corruption?  The  modern  Greeks  call  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  Omeros,  and  the  victor 
of  Marathon  Meelteeadthe*,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  far  nearer  the  true  pronun- 
ciation than  are  Homer  and  Miltiades.  To  be 
consistent,  we  shall  have  to  talk  of  Aias,  Odus- 
seus,  Purrhos,  I.ukourgos,  Thon/tiidides,  Oidir 
pons,  Aischulos,  and  Kirke,  wantonly  interrupt- 
ing the  whole  Grxco-Roman  filiation.  And, 
while  we  plunge  orthography  into  a  hopeless 
welter,  we  shall  stray  even  further  from  the  true 
ancient  pronunciation.  In  the  result,  English 
literature  has  rejected  the  change  with  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  it  would  involve  us  in  quick- 
sands, and  would  to  no  sufficient  purpose  break 
the  long  tradition  which  bound  Greece  with 
European  literary  customs.  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
have  all  true  men  speak  of  Fricdrich  and  Otto; 
the  Kurf'urst  of  Koln:  of  Trier,  Prag,  Regens- 
burg,  and  Schlesien.  But  then  he  is  quite  will- 
ing to  speak  like  any  common  person  about 
Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  of  Clovis  and  Lotliar, 
of  a  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  Charles  A  mad  cits 
of  Savoy;  he  Anglicizes  Marseille,  Preussen, 
Oesterreich,  and  Sachsen;  nay,  he  actually  talks 
about  •'Charlemagne"  at  "Aix-la-Chapelle." 
Tradition  and  English  literature  are  in  fact  too 
strong  for  him,  except  where  he  wishes  to  be  par- 
ticularly affectionate  or  unusually  impressive.  I 
venture  to  think  that  Frederick  and  Cologne  are 
names  so  deeply  imbedded  in  our  English  speech 
that  there  is  nothing  affectionate  or  impressive 
in  the  effort  to  uproot  them  by  foreign  words 
which  the  mass  of  Englishmen  can  not  pro- 
nounce. It  is  ridiculous  to  v  rite  "the  Kurf'itrst 
of  Koln."  It  should  be  ''der  Kurf'urst  von 
Koln."  But,  then,  we  had  better  write  in  Ger- 
man at  once. — Frederick  Harrison,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Cenlurv. 


A  BUD  OF  PROMISE. 


The  Boston  boy  thus  discourses  on  the  cod- 
fish and  the  goat : 

THE  CODFISH. 

A  codfish  is  the  only  Annymal  that  ain't  got 
no  neck.  There  ain't  but  one  kind  of  a  fish  in 
the  World  that  lives  on  the  land  and  Flys  round 
in  the  air,  and  that  is  a  fishhawk.  A  Codfish 
has  a  large  mouth  and  my  Sunday  school  Teach- 
ers got  a  large  mouth  too.  Two  kids  got  fitein  in 
the  vestry  one  day  and  one  of  em  pulled  quite  a 
lot  of  Hare  out  of  the  other  kids  Hed  and  the 
Superingtending  pounded  one  of  his  Eeers  with 
a  book  and  so  they  quit.  A  fish  would  look 
funny  if  they  had  legs  and  could  run. 

THF.  GOAT. 

A  goat  is  a  savage  Beest  when  they  git  mad 
and  it  is  dangerous  Biznis  to  try  to  bury  a  goat 
up  in  the  snow.  When  a  goat  is  Ded  it  is  well 
Enuff  to  have  fun  with  him.  Six  uv  us  couldn't 
cower  a'goat  up  with  snow,  and  Jimmy  French 
couldn't  go  to  school  for  a  long  time  and  then 
the  goat  butted  another  feller  till  he  couldn't 
get  up  and  couldn't  holler,  and  the  doctor  had 
to  come  and  cure  him.  Some  boys  give  goats 
some  come  in  a  pale  and  put  in  a  lot  of  torpe- 
dos  and  the  goat  didn't  eat  but  a  few  for  his  jaw 
got  blowed  off  and  he  run  off  down  on  the 
marsh  and  never  et  any  more  and  died. 


Theinterestingannouncement  was  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  month  ago  that  during  the 
November  "meteor  showers" a  splendid  aerolite, 
weighing  many  pounds,  had  fallen  in  the  Strada 
Florentino,  Naples.  Elaborate  accounts  were 
given  of  its  appearance  as  it  fell,  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  passers-by  from  being  struck,  and  — this 
by  a  university  professor — of  the  remarkable 
"patina"  with  which  it  was  covered.  Scientists 
the  world  over  promptly  entered  it  in  their  cata- 
logues of  notable  meteorites.  But  we  know 
more  about  it  now.  Professor  Tohnston-Lavis, 
the  eminent  seismologist,  has  1)ecn  examining 
the  thing.  He  reports  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
common  cobbler's  lapstone,  made  of  Vesuvian 
lava  from  La  Scala  quaries,  and  the  wonderful 
"patina"  is  merely  a  coating  of  wax  and  dirt  ac- 
cumulated and  rolished  by  long  use.  It  was  a 
fairly  clever  trick  for  an  Italian  ;  but  the  contrast 
between  a  lapstone  and  a  Cardiff  giant  indicates 
the  difference  between  European  and  American 
inventive  genius. 


A  slab-sided,  mud-covered  granger  entered  a 
Main  street  clock  store  about  dusk,  Saturday 
evening,  and  with  a  bewildered  look  asked: 
"Mister,  is  this  where  a  man  kin  git  a  clock?" 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Waal,"  said  the  granger,  "what  be  that  ticker 
worth?"  pointing  to  an  ornate  and  intricate 
piece  of  time-recording  mechanism  on  the  shelf. 

"That  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "is  a  wonderful 
time-piece.  It  is  worth  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  will  run  three  years  without  winding." 

"Great  Scott!"  gasped  the  granger,  "three 
years  without  winding!  Say,  mister,  how  long 
would  the  blamed  thing  run  if  she  was  wound 
up?"   

A  distinguished  New  York  physician  says: 
"The  average  rich  man  of  New  York  is  not  a 
gourmand.  The  food  eaten  on  Fifth  avenue 
costs  less  every  day  than  that  eaten  on  any  other 
avenue  in  the  city.  A  vast  deal  more  money 
may  be  spent  for  service,  but  food  itself  is  eaten 
in  less  quantities  and  in  less  variety  by  the  rich 
than  by  the  poor  in  New  York." 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


I  \<  iiciiK  in  I'nal>ale<l. 


PROOF    THAT    THAT  PHYSICIANS 
CONFESSION  IS  TRUE. 


TERRII1I.E 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Herald. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  we  copied  into 
our  columns,  from  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Demo- 
crat and  Chtoniclc,  a  remarkable  statement 
made  by  J.  B.  Henion,  M.  D.,  a  gentleman  who 
is  well  known  in  this  city.  In  that  article  Dr. 
Henion  recounted  a  wonderful  experience  which 
befell  him,  and  the  next  day  we  published  from 
the  same  paper  a  second  article,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  excitement  in  Rochester  and  else" 
where  caused  by  Dr.  Henion's  statement.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  two  articles  were  ever  published 
which  caused  greater  commotion  both  among 
professionals  and  laymen. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  two  articles, 
having  been  besieged  with  letters  of  inquiry,  we 
sent  a  communication  toDr.  Henion,  and  also  to 
H.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  asking  if  any  additional 
proof  could  be  given,  and  here  it  is: 

Gentlemen:  I  owe  my  life  and  present  health 
wholly  to  the  power  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
which  snatched  me  from  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  It  is  not  surprising  that  people  should 
question  the  statement  I  made  (which  is  true  in 
every  respect),  for  my  recovery  was  as  great  a 
marvel  to  myself  as  to  my  physicans  and 
friends.   *   *   *  J.  B.  Henion,  M.  D. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21. 
Sirs  :  The  best  proof  we  can  give  you  that  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Henion  are  entirely 
true,  and  would  not  have  been  published  unless 
strictly  so,  is  the  following  testimonial  from  the 
best  citizens  of  Rochester,  and  a  card  published 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Foote.      H.  H.  Warner  &  Co. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  are  personally  or  by  reputation  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Henion,  and  we  believe  he  would  pub- 
lish no  statement  not  literally  true.  We  are  also 
personally  or  by  reputation  well  acquainted  with 
H.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  (by  which  Dr.  Henion  says  he  was 
cured),  whose  commercial  and  personal  standing 
in  this  community  are  of  the  highest  order;  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  not  publish  any 
statements  which  were  not  literally  and  strictly 
true  in  every  particular. 

C.  R.  Parsons,  Mavor  of  Rochester. 

Wm.  Purcei.i.,  Editor  Union  and  Advertiser. 

W.  D.  Shuari,  ex-Surrogate,  Monroe  county. 

Edward  A.  Frost,  ex-Clerk,  Monroe  county. 

E.  B.  Fenner,  ex-District  Attorney,  Monroe 
county. 

J.  M.  Davy,  ex-Member  of  Congress,  Roches- 
ter. 

John  S.  Morgan,  County  Judge,  Monroe 
county. 

Hiram  Sihley.  Capitalist  and  Seedsman. 
John  Van  Voorhis,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Living  Church,  Chicago, 
Illinois: 

There  was  published  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber a  statement  made  by  J.  B.  Henion,  M.  D., 
narrating  how  he  had  been  cured  of  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  almost  in  its  last  stages, 
by  the  use  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  was  referred 
to  in  that  statement  as  having  recommended 
and  urged  Dr.  Henion  to  try  the  remedy,  which 
he  did,  and  was  cured.  The  statement  of  Dr. 
Henion  is  true,  so  far  as  it  concerns  myself,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  in  all  other  respects.  He 
was  a  parishioner  of  mine,  and  I  visited  him  in 
his  sickness.  I  urged  him  to  take  the  medicine, 
and  would  do  the  same  again  to  any  one  who 
was  troubled  with  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  and 
liver.  Israel  Foote,  D.  D., 

(Late)  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  further  in  the 
face  of  such  conclusive  proof. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.'Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


GENUINE  CLEARANCE  SALE. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK, 


WE  WILL  SELL  AT  COST, 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS. 


Parties  wishine  to  purchase  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children's 

CLOAKS,  SUITS,  WRAPS, 
TKIHMINGS.  Etc., 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  hefore 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


HODGE'S 
CLOAK  AND  SUIT  HOUSE, 

N  ami  IO  1  mil  mtreet, 

Near  Market,  San  Francisco. 

Phii.adklph! a  Lager.  Bavaria  Lagkk. 

LUDIN'S 
CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

S36  California  street, 

Below  Kearny. 

<1IAKI.ES  I.I  in  V 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  -rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francises. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.30P.  m 

8. a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50 a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.f  8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05 p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri'  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Biue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
buroj,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2:  to  Healdshurg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
n. 00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.;o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m'>  3,3°  P' 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days  : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  m'.  '-55  P-  rn.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAII.KOAO. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7}    0/~\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
.  O  \_J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8t~f  /"vA.  M.  (Sundays  only),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1;  Glen  Ellen,  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2<Z>  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
*C>KJ  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Ofl   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  *3  \~/  anc|  intermediate  points. 
^  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<n»  FL  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

AH  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  A  NO  ALAMEDA: 

i?6.oo,  #6.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
ro.30,  n.oo,  ii. 30  A.  M.  TJi2.oo,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  26.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  11.00,  t  1.30  A.  M. ;  If  12.00, 12.30, 
if  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  tI-4S  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8,16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
n. 16,  If 1 1. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  IT12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 10.31 
11.31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    IfSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  J>0. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


%-i  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


2  00. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

l'he  Celebrated  Chef,  and  arc  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 

*8 

00  a. 

8 

00  a. 

*4 

00  p . 

8 

00  a. 

8 

00  a. 

*3 

30  p. 

8 

30  a. 

4 

00  p . 

*S 

00  p. 

IS 

00  a. 

*8 

30  a, 

3 

30  P- 

3 

30  P- 

10 

00  a. 

3 

00  p. 

3 

00  p. 

8 

00  a. 

S 

00  a. 

8 

30  a. 

3 

00  p. 

4 

00  p. 

*4 

00  p . 

8 

30  a. 

tio 

00  a. 

3 

00  p. 

8 

30  a. 

♦9 

•  30  a . 

*3 

30  p. 

*9 

.30  a. 

From  January  17,  1886, 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


•  Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

I  Mojave,  Dcming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant. 

.Niles  and  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  |  Express  

I      "       "      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"  via  Livermore . . . 

11  via  Benicia  

11         via  Renicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez. . 

'*  via  Martinez . . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  46.40  p. 

.*io. 10  a. 

...6.4op. 

...5.40P. 

. . . 6 . 40  p . 

.*io-40  a. 

..  -5-40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 

. .*8.4o  a. 
..  46.40  p. 
,..♦7. to  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . ■ 10. 40  a . 
....3.40  p. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
. . .  11 . 10  a. 
....5-40P- 
....6.40  p. 
....5.40  p. 
. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
. .  .10. 10  a. 
. .  .*6.oo  a. 
.. .*3-4°  P- 
..  43.40  p. 
. . . . g . 40  a . 
....5.40  p. 
...♦7.10  p. 
.  .*io-4o  a. 
. .  .*7-iop. 


l  for 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Oally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  -!.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.00.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  »6.3o,  *7  00,  *7-3°.  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  g.oo. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamera)— '9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.0O. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3'_, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,30,  11.00,  til.30,  12.00,  Ji2.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1 .00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 


TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7- 30,  J8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— »6.23,  *6.53,  *7-*3,  *7-53,  '8.23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53,  *5-23>  *5-53.  *6-33. 
"6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.is,  *5.4s, 
t6.45,  tg.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  xi. oo,  ix. 30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— % 37,  *6.o7,  6.37, 
7-°7>  7-37.  8-°7>  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  I',-37.  n-°7. 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  I-07.  1-37.  2-°7.  2-37>  3-°7.  3-37,  4-07. 
4*37,  5-o7i  5.37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  t 11.22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  fl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.is,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  N.15, 

7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t".i5.  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-4S.  4.15.  4-45.  5-«5.  5-45.  6-'5.  6-45. 

7-45.  8-45.  9-45.  '<M5- 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  1-45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  ts-15,  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9-15.  ".«5.  i-'S. 
3-i5.  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  \  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

ComnieiK'iiiu;  Oct  18, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6.4oa  .... 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°  P  ••  ■  • 

4.30  p  .... 
*5-i5  P 

6.30  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 
....   15.02  p 
  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4.30  p  

1 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

\ 

  9.03  a 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     3-36  P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°P 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

■ 

'  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

to. 40  a  

*3-3°  P  •  •  ■  ■ 

HoIIister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

 *  10.02  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations,    f   6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Concrkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto»,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 


For  Sundays  only. 


f    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 


i  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  .  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      J  day,  inclusive. 

Tickkt  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Miss  Clara— Have  you  seen  Margaret  Mather 
as  "Leah,"  Mr.  Featherly?  Mr.  Feather!) — No, 
I  have  never  seen  anybody  play  "Lear"  but  Sal- 
vini. 

Sam  lones  preached  in  Cincinnati  on  Wednes- 
day, on  "The  Wages  of  Sin."  They  like 
sin  in  Cincinnati  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
without  any  wages. 

"And  now,  my  dear  brethren,  what  shall  I  say 
more?"  thundered  the  long-winded  minister. 
"Amen !"  came  in  sepulchral  tones  from  the 
absent-minded  deacon  in  the  back  of  the 
church. 

Thoughtful  fount  Lady  <  to  college  graduate ) 
— Who,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Muscle,  was  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all?  College  Graduate— 
I  used  to  thing  Hanlan  was,  but  I  wouldn't  bet 
a  cent  on  any  of  'em  now. 

"Is  it  etiquette,  in  writing  to  a  young  married 
woman  whom  you  have  known  well,  to  call  her 
'my  darling  little  pet'?"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  etiquette  but  of  athletics.  It  de- 
pends how  far  you  can  distance  her  husband  in  a 
mile. 

"Pat,  can  you  explain  to  me  what  is  a  bull?" 
"Thrue  for  you,  sorr.  It's  meself  that  can 
enloighten  you  on  the  subject.  Now,  supposin' 
there  were  twelve  cows  lying  down  in  a  meadow, 
an'  wan  of  'em  was  shtandin'  up— that  ud  be  a 
bull." 

Teacher  (to  boy  whose  father  keeps  a  corner 
grocery  J— Johnny,  if  your  father  has  one  hundred 
eggs,  and  "twenty  of  them  are  bad,  how  many 
does  he  lose?  fohnn\ — He  don't  lose  any 
of  them.  He  sells  the  bad  ones  to  a  Nassau- 
street  restaurant-keeper  to  make  omelettes  of. 

Miss  Clara  (of  the  Shakespeare  clas<)—We 
have  read  full  its  Ca-sar  this  afternoon.  I  think 
the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  play  is  where 
"Cicsar"  falls  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Mr.  Featherlv  ( not  of  the  Shakespeare  class)— 
Yes?    And  did  he  fall  all  the  way  from  the  top? 

Enfant  Terrible  ( jumping  intovisitor's  lap)— 
You're  Mr.  Noodleby,  ain't  you?  Xoodleby — Yes, 
dear,  that's  my  name.  Enfant  Terrible— ■Well,  I 
want  to  hear  you  talk,  fnodleby — And  why, 
my  pretty  dear?  Enfant  Terrible— 'Cause  pa 
says  you  talk  like  a  jackass,  and  I  never  heard 
one. 

"Dan,"  said  the  President,  earnestly,  "you 
must  be  more  careful  when  selecting  wine  here- 
after." "Which  wine  do  you  mean?"  inquired 
Dan;  "there  arc  seven  kinds  in  the  cellar." 
"The  claret.  I  heard  Evans  tell  his  neighbor 
that  the  claret  was  very  old.  Get  it  fresh,  Dan, 
no  matter  what  it  costs." 

She  (on  board  the  yacht  Eagle-wing  ) —  How 
glorious  the  fresh  breeze  tills  the  sails,  Mr.  de 
Salt?  //V— Was,  the  sails  are  full.  She—  And 
how  resplendent  the  moon  is,  Mr.  de  Salt!  He 
— Ya:as,  the  moon's  lull.  She  ( getting  a  little 
tired)— Mi,  do  you  know  where  the  captain  is, 
Mr.  de  Salt?  He  —  Er— ya'as,  below.  He's  full, 
too. 

Hobby  was  awake  when  his  mother  returned 
home  from  the  theater  at  midnight .  "Did  you 
say  your  prayers  to  nurse.  Hobby,"  she  asked, 
"before  you  went  to  bed?"  "No,"  he  said,  sleep- 
ily, "I  forgot  it."  "Well,  you  had  better  come  and 
say  them  to  me  now."  "What,"  said  Hobby,  in 
drowsy  astonishment,  "does  God  stay  up  all 
night?" 

Publisher  (at  seance)—  I  understand  that 
you  possess  the  power  to  communicate  with 
spirits  ol  another  world?  Medium— Yes,  sir. 
Publisher—  Can  talk  with  any  one,  I  sup- 
pose? Medium— Oh,  yes;  any  one  and 
every  one.  Publisher— Well,  I  wish  you  would 
ask  Hugh  Conway  if  his  engagements  will  per- 
mit him  to  furnish  me  with  a  serial  story  at 
once,  and  what  his  best  terms  are  for  the  same. 


SHE  WAS  DOING  PENANCE. 


A  new  theological  question  has  arisen,  "Shall 
the  Episcopalian  clergyman,  when  he  goes  to 
the  opera,  wear  the  single-breasted  frock  coat  of 
clerical  cut  or  put  on  the  secularly  fashionable 
evening  costume?"  0|>era  has  religious  coun- 
tenance in  this  city  nowadays,  despite  its  wicked 
stories,  ballets,  and  characterizations.  Rectors 
have  refrained  from  witnessing  dramatic  per- 
formances, except  on  rare  occasions;  but  they 
may  in  propriety— so  the  new  usage  says — go  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  or  the  Academy 
of  Music  as  often  as  they  please.  Thus  the 
problem  of  proper  dress  is  up,  and  no  official 
ruling  has  been  m:.de.  The  mind  of  a  young 
minister  was  diverted  from  his  professional  coat 
the  other  night,  at  the  Metropolitan,  by  the 
charmingly  clothed  belle  with  whom  he  con- 
versed between  acts. 

"Do  you  bclievein  doing  penance?"  she  asked. 

"Under  some  circumstances  it  is  a  beneficial 
discipline,"  he  answered,  reassuming  a  pastoral 
gravity  that  had  become  relaxed. 

"Pray  excuse  me  for  turning  this  box  into  a 
sort  of  confessional,"  she  murmured  ;  "but  the 
matter  weighs  on  my  conscience,  and  I  do  so 
want  your  advice.  It  rained  yesterday,  and  I 
didn't  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service." 

"I  missed  you  from  your  pew;"  and  he  let  a 
tone  of  sentiment  get  into  his  voice. 

"And  here  I  am  at  the  opera  the  very  next 
night,  though  it  is  raining  much  harder." 

"  That  is  palpable;"  and  then  he  had  to  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  the  fair  vision  in  order  to  be- 
come the  grave,  soul-solicitous  pastor. 

"Now,  regarding  you  in  your  professional  ca- 
pacity," and  she  gazed  up  ravishingly  into  his 
face,  "I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  I  am  do- 
ing penance  for  my  fault.  '1  he  gown  I  have  on 
has  been  worn  by  me  already  at  two  balls  and  a 
formal  dinner.  Everybody  in  society  knows  it 
on  sight.  At  home  lies  a  brand-new  and  awfully 
beautiful  dress,  finished  expressly  for  this  oc- 
casion. You  comprehend  the  severity  of  my 
self-punishment.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

The  young  man  expressed  his  views  so  inco- 
herently that  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  his 
language. — New  York  Sun. 


Knabe 

A.  l.  Baxcbotx  ft  Co. 
m  Market  St., 
S»u  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

tbe  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACO  GOTTACE  ORGAN. 


A  .  L. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents   


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  be*-t  system  -ow  in  use.  •  Lessons  jjiven  ai  1117  Fol  om  St., 
San  Franciscn,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES     Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

40  O'Farrell  Street,  Snn  I  raiiclwo. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

N~o  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

Ol'K   <  01  1  .n.i.    I  I  ix. 1  it 

Containing  full  particular^  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Biuiness  College  Cour.-e  Srnd 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

SINGER'S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

3  J    POST  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

&r  Established  Fifteen  Years.-$1 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND  PIANO. 

Send  for  Circular  with  Testimonials. 


W.  T.  ROSS, 


TEACHER  OF 

fi.o<  r  no.v 


6  EDDY  STREET, 

Rooms  78  and  70. 


'VOICE  CULTURE  and  ELOCUTION  "  in  pre*'. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

8end  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  Til  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  1UAI.  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping.  Penmanship,  tonimer- 
elal  Arithmetic  ltiisin<  ss  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  I. aw,  tirammar,  Spelling. 
French,  (icrnian.  .Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraph)', Shorthand,  am!  Type-writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO:, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATIONAL~LCO- 

ATI  A<i  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

H  I  LnO  OF  LONDON. 

BOYLSTOfcr™^ 

II.  M.  NEWHAIX  A  4  <>., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Kkancisco,  California. 


THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

to  the  imuiinra  im  km<  = 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  hut  invites  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  M.J   WHIT  .President. 

GEO.  H    WHFAn  <N,  Vice-president. 
GEOl«;K  W.  SKSSION^.  Secretary 
Executive  Com',  iftee — Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac* 
Donouch,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.Vensano. 


1APE  WORM 


REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
>urs,  with  head  complete  or  no 
charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  122  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Send  for 
circular  giving  symptoms.  Medicine  sent  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  for  Sio,  PKOF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corne-  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets. 

FOR  HOXOMM  . 

The  steamer 
UEOKUK  YV.  RIDER, 
Sam  relay  March  'J  ;  th.  at  2  p.  in.. 


IIOXOMM  ,   AK  KI.AM)   ami  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE* 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
MARIPOSA 
Saturday,  March  t3th,  at  ^6  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

£3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS  &  BROV, 

*  Jeneral  Agents. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  ikim.kkm, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  tS86.  From  San  Francisco 

OCKANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

CAKLIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  joth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCF.VNIC  SATURDAY,  >PR1L  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APK1L  izd 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  tst 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JI  NE  23d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  'Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FranclMco  and  Xew  York. 


A4.KX  IKS: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
c,i  Michigan  A%*enue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McCovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTOKIA, 
FlavePs  Whaif  and  Warehouse: 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


(Kl  DEALERS  IN  X& 


FURS. 


310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

£df*Sec  nd-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  tlie  installment  rian. 

HALL'S    S4FE    A^W    LO<  K  (OMPAXY, 

311  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 


REMOVAL. 


rii  use  take  notice  tliut  I  have  removed 
my  office  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quarters,  at  t\t  BATTERY  Sillier, 
across  the  street  from  old  office,  where  I 
will  be  prepared  to  fill  your  orders  lor 
1  Inn  r  with  usual  promptness. 

HORACE  H.  SCOTT. 

January  15,  1886. 


AH  I  FT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
lllf  I    free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way_  of  making 


more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required  ;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


I  ft  ft  ft  ft  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

II for  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corsets,  belts, 
IWVVWBrusbes,  etc.  Large  advertising,  sales 
&  profits  guaranteed,  no  risk  In  outfit.  Only  respectable 

^r;r„,rlXi,y.PallMall  Electric  Ass'a. 


CO 

ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclflc  Coast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  ttu 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled- 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  tbe  city. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKKT  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovateu, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 


EstablLshed  I  Mil 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  he  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
I  [HO  rArLII  HOWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 

Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  art  of  conversation,  once  so  carefully  studied  as  a 
preparation  for  shining  in  society,  is  at  present  so  simpli- 
fied, so  reduced  to  a  more  than  "Spartan  simplicity," 
that  a  few  current  phrases  will  not  only  carry  one  through 
an  "at  home,"  but  one  is  made  to  feel  that  any  thing 
further  would  be  irrelevant  if  not  an  absolute  imperti- 
nence. The  lurid  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  the  red-hot 
"poker,"  which  has  so  long  cast  its  "red  glare"  over  the 
small  social  gatherings  of  fashionable  society,  has  grad- 
ually yielded  to  the  milder  radiance  of  the  silvery  planet 
that  rules  the  fates  of  vingt-un.  But  the  current  coin  of 
conversation  has  been  only  changed,  not  increased. 
Enter  the  front  door  of  the  mansion  at  which  you  are  en- 
gaged to  spend  the  evening.  While  divesting  yourself  of 
your  wrappings  and  other  traveling  impedimenta  in  the 
hall,  such  brilliant  scraps  of  "conversation"  as  the  fol- 
lowing come  wafted  to  your  ears  through  the  open  door 
of  the  drawing-room : 

"Card!" 

"Another." 

"Another !" 

"Give  me  a  little  one!" 

"Dang  it  all !" 

"That's  too  much." 

"You  just  drop  those  chips,  now!" 

"Double  up!" 

"Bu'st." 

"What  have  I  run  up  against?" 
"Up  to  you." 
"That's  a  bu'st!" 
"Not  much  \" 

"Pay  me  double  all  'round." 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  luck?" 
"Do  you  mean  that  blue  chip?" 
"You  bet!" 

And  then  it  begins  again  at  "Card !"  and  runs  down 
the  gamut,  with  occasional  chromatic  semi-tones  in  the 
shape  of  periphrastic  profanity  (which  would  be,  but  for 
restraining  feminine  presence,  the  genuine  article) ;  and 
this,  with  now  and  then  an  interjected  "Ah  !  there!  stay 
there !"  "How  foolish !"  or  whatever  slang  of  the  min- 
strel or  variety  performance  rules  the  week,  makes  up  the 
interchange  of  idea,  the  "intellectual  attrition"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  found  in  refined  society. 

At  a  large  party  there  is,  indeed,  still  some  little  chance 
of  an  accidental  encounter  of  two  persons  who  have  not 
entirely  forgotten  the  nearly  lost  art  of  intelligent  conver- 
sation. But  wherever  ten  or  a  dozen  are  gathered  to- 
gether, the  customary  greetings  are  hurried  over  as  an  un- 
avoidable waste  of  time  preliminary  to  the  serious  busi- 


ness of  the  evening,  twenty-one,  with  the  colloquial  result 
above  recorded. 

But  the  present  has  its  advantages;  it  puts  all  on  a 
par.  A  Madame  de  Stael,  Recamier,  or  de  Genlis,  could 
not  call  for  a  card  or  "double  all  round"  in  more  epigram- 
matic or  brilliant  phrase  than  the  rosebud  or  ingenue  who 
is  raking  in  the  chips  of  her  first  season. 


And  apropos  of  twenty-one,  one  of  its  most  enthusias- 
tic devotees — who  is  addicted  to  taking  risks  in  drawing 
as  desperate  as  that  of  the  renowned  Arkansas  planter 
whose  "Bu'sted,  by  thunder;  why  didn't  I  stand  on 
twenty?"  has  passed  into  history — was  lately  reading 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  famous  remark  that  "there  are 
times  when  a  man  must  either  swear  or  burst,"  when  he 
threw  down  the  paper,  exclaiming  "Swear  or  burst!"  I 
should  think  the  times  are  much  more  frequent  where  he 
does  both. 


"So  you  took  a  chance  in  the  raffle  of  old  Blank's  art 
collection,  did  you,  Jimpson?" 

"Yes;  and  I  drew  the  big  prize — the  battle-piece  he 
brought  over  from  Paris,  last  year." 

"It  can't  be  much  of  a  picture  though,  of  course." 

"Can't!  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  why." 

"Out  of  drawing,  you  know,  Jimpson." 


"Well,  I  declare,"  said  the  Los  Angeles  man,  reading 
the  award  in  a  late  breach-of-promise  suit,  "$75,000! 
Why,  I  didn't  suppose  Baldwin  was  worth  so  much." 

"He  isn't,"  replied  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco. 
"When  little  Miss  Perkins  sold  Lucky  B.  for  $75,000, 
she  cleared  every  cent  of  the  purchase  money — after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  collecting." 


Not  without  reason  was  it  written,  "Except  ye  become 
as  little  children  ye  shall  not  see  the  kingdom."  We  older 
and  self-styled  wiser  folk  may  find  a  sermon  in  the  sim- 
ple and  intensely  practical  faith  of  infancy,  though  the 
quaint  realism  of  its  expression  may  move  our  shallow 
wisdom  to  mirth. 

Tommy  had  told  a  lie,  as  every  boy  except  George  Wash- 
ington has  done  in  his  day,  and  had  received  the  pater- 
nal chastisement.  Still  sobbing,  he  sought  his  mother, 
who,  after  some  gentle  soothing,  said,  solemnly — 

"But,  Tommy,  it  was  a  very,  very  naughty  thing  to  do. 
Aren't  you  going  to  tell  the  Lord  that  you  are  sorry  you 
told  a  wicked  story?" 

"Oh,  bother!  mamma,"  said  the  culprit,  impatiently; 
"what's  the  use  of  telling  him?  Didn't  he  see  paa-licking 
me,  and  didn't  he  know  I  was  sorry  when  he  heard  me 
holler?" 


This  dreadful  familiarity,  which  is  the  result  of  com- 
bined faith  and  audacity,  was  even  more  oddly  illustrated 

by  a  still  younger  urchin.   Georgie  G  is  about  three 

years  old,  but  his  clearness  of  enunciation  and  often  un- 
answerable logic  might  suffice  for  ten  times  that  age. 
Georgie's  mamma  allowed  him  to  go  up  stairs  the  other 
day  to  visit  a  gentleman,  an  inmate  of  the  same  house, 
who  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  little  fellow.  She  was 
fearful  that  her  boy  might  be  in  the  way,  and  impressed 
upon  him  very  earnestly  the  expediency  of  making  a  very 
short  call. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  young  man  reappeared,  wear- 
ing, as  his  mamma  thought,  a  rather  discomfited  appear- 
ance. 

"Well,  did  Mr.  McC  have  to  send  you  home?  I 

guess  he  did,  didn't  he?" 

But  Georgie  was  occupied  with  his  toys,  and  gave 
only  a  very  curt  negative.  This  preternatural  reticence 
and  obliviousness  was  somewhat  suspicious,  and  the  anx- 
ious mamma  insisted— 

"But,  Georgie,  what  did  he  say?  Tell  me  every  word 
he  said  to  you." 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Master  George,  his  little  fore- 
head puckered  into  a  frown,  while  extreme  impatience 
sat  upon  his  "wrinkled  front"  and  betrayed  itself  in  the 


querulous  tone,  "how  can  I  remember  every  word  he 
said?    If  you  want  to  know  every  thing,  ask  God;  he 

knows  all  Mr.  Mc  said.    He  heard  it,  didn't  he? 

You  ask  him — /don't  know." 

And  having  thus  shifted  the  responsibility,  after  the 
fashion  of  humanity,  he  left  his  half-amused,  half  horri- 
fied mamma  to  either  drop  the  investigation  or  pursue  it 
in  the  proper  quarter. 


A  "regular  subscriber"  to  a  live  paper  is  very  anxious 
lest  his  favorite  journal  is  going  to  get  itself  into  trouble. 
"I  should  think  they'd  had  enough  of  libel  suits  without 
taking  any  such  chances  as  this,"  said  he,  gloomily  regard- 
ing the  alleged  portraits  in  the  Sunday  issue.  The  rich 
men  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  might  stand  it;  but  no 
Baltimore  lawyer  is  going  to  put  up  with  such  a  libelous 
attack  on  his  personal  appearance,  without  prosecuting  I" 


Billy  Morrison  was  a  character.  His  fame  extended 
beyond  the  rocky  limits  of  Deadman's  gulch  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  Nevada  county.  But  the  great  hill- 
side of  red  earth  caved  on  the  old  fellow  one  day,  and 
poor  Billy  was  carried  home  to  his  forlorn  little  cabin  to 
die.  It  was  no  use  to  send  for  a  doctor.  Billy  was  sink- 
ing fast,  and  couldn't  hold  out  till  any  one  could  ride  to 
San  Juan  and  back.  But,  of  course,  there  was  a  good 
Methodist  minister  ready  to  give  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
trouble. 

"Thank  you,  parson,"  said  the  dying  man;  "it's 
mighty  good  of  ye,  comin' to  see  a  poor  fellow  that's  seen 
his  last  prospect.  What'll  you  take?" — the  instinct  of 
hospitality  bubbling  up  in  his  crushed  breast — "boys, 

there  ,"  looking  suggestively  toward  the  rude  shelf  and 

the  inevitable  black  bottle. 

"No,  no,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  minister,  pityingly. 
"Think  of  another  world,  and  try  to  make  your  peace. 
You  are  a  believer,  are  you  not?" 

"Well,  parson,  I  ha'n't  had  much  time  to  think  about 
it  these  thirty  year ;  but  you're  the  right  sort,  and  you've 
took  time  to  study  on  it,  and  I'll  believe  any  thing  you  say 
is  true." 

"Try  to  believe  it  for  yourself.  Don't  you  know 
'He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned?'  My  poor 
friend,  you  don't  want  to  go  down  among  the  damned, 
do  you?" 

"Well,  I  do'  know,  parson;  I  don't  say  as  I  really 
want  to  go  to  hell."  Here  he  paused  awhile,  as  if  per- 
plexed, but  suddenly  brightening  up,  concluded,  "Ye 
see,  parson,  I've  lived  right  here  with  the  boys  in  the 
gulch  since  '49;  they're  most  all  gone  now,  and  somehow 
it  seems 's  if  I'd  feel  more  to  home  down  there!" 

Poor  Billy  !  Let  us  hope  that  the  Gentle  Judge,  con- 
sidering circumstances  as  a  plea  in  mitigation,  and  recog- 
nizing a  kindly  heart,  has  invited  him  to  "make  himself 
at  home"  in  a  better  place. 


Temperance  lecture  to  the  moderate  drinker:  The 
time,  like  the  place,  for  reflection  is  before  the  glass. 


That  cornetist  of  a  German  band  who  made  himself 
famous  by  "drying  to  blay  dot  fly"  has  a  rival  in  this  city, 
in  a  very  talented  young  pianiste,  whose  public  recitals 
have  already  won  for  her  a  high  place  among  our  local 
musicians.  Calling  the  other  day  on  a  young  lady  friend, 
also  a  musical  enthusiast,  she  was  induced  to  sit  down 
and  try  a  new  duet.  After  about  a  dozen  false  starts  and 
an  infinite  amount  of  counting,  beating  time,  etc.,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  visitor  had  been  actually  playing  the 
dots  on  her  vail !   

During  the  late  trial  of  the  ousted  lady  principal,  one  of 
the  directors,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  constantly  referred 
to  the  defendant  as  "Miss  Cushin'."  If  the  threats  of  the 
lady  and  her  friends  amount  to  any  thing,  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  she  is  a  pretty  hard  cushion  to  be  "sat 
upon"  with  any  comfort. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


BY  H I  RAM  1IOYT  RICHMOND. 


Alone  upon  the  summit,  many  years, 

The  white-haired  poet,  the  great-hearted  sage;— 
Long  had  he  taught  "the  melody  of  tears"; 

His  tender  pathos  glorified  the  age. 
We  vainly  turn  to  his  departing  shade, 

In  thankful  reverence;  he  was  all  our  own. 
To  shrine  more  perfect  never  vows  were  paid ; 

And  rarely  has  the  human  soul  achieved  a  higher  throne. 

How  light  are  earthly  dynasties,  compared 

To  one  supreme,  imponderable  soul ! 
How  thankful  should  we  be  his  life  was  spared 

With  all  its  factors  blended  and  made  whole ! 
That  we  might  look  upon  the  ripened  fruit, 

And  gather  from  the  branches  all  it  bore 
And  be  repletcd,  ere  the  harp  was  mute 

Whose  echoes  down  the  aisles  of  time  shall  linger  evermore. 

We  bend  with  Hiawatha  at  the  side 

Of  dying  Minnehaha  (never  dead)! 
Our  n.oistened  eyelids  watched  the  heaving  tide 

As  o'er  the  lake  the  fading  chieftain  sped. 
Our  hearts  are  melted  with  Arcadia's  moan; 

We  wander  with  Evangeline,  entranced 
With  all  the  sacredness  of  love;  outgrown 

Only  when  Death  and  deathless  love  upon  each  other  glanced. 

How  speaks  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  to  every  heart ! 

How  urgent  is  "Excelsior"  to  the  youthl 
Our  "ships"  are  "launched,"  and  lo!  from  every  part 

Shines  forth  the  stern  apostle  of  the  truth. 
Thank  God,  such  lives  are  possible  on  earth! 

It  brings  back  Eden  to  our  fallen  race; 
The  star  of  Hethlehem  returns  at  birth  : 

Once  more  upon  the  human  form  God's  likeness  we  may  trace. 
Auburn,  Cal. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  HUNGRY  GULCH. 
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Times  were  hard  in  the  camp;  there  was  no  denying 
it.  Not  very  long  before  there  had  been  a  "boom,"  but 
Mr.  Levi,  who  kept  the  clothing  store  on  the  main  street 
and  found  much  profit  in  that  fleeting  period  of  prosperi- 
ty, had  oracularly  declared  it  at  an  end. 

"I  dell  you  vot  it  ish,  poys,"  he  said,  one  day,  standing 
on  the  threshhold  of  his  roughly  boarded  store,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  pendent  suit  of  hideous  plaid  and 
on  the  other  by  a  pair  of  overalls,  "dot  poom  vash  gone 
home." 

Old  Cheyenne  Joe,  too,  who  had  prospected  with  un- 
failing hopefulness  and  habitual  bad  fortune  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement,  found  the  sit- 
uation unprecedentedly  dolorous. 

"I  allow  I  never  see  wuss  times  in  Colorado  sence  we 
struck  them  sulphurets  up  to  Clear  creek  in  '64,"  said 
he,  as  he  sat  on  a  broken  chair  in  the  "Delmonico  of  the 
West"  (so  a  dilapidated  saloon  was  grandly  called). 
"Yes,  Jim,"  he  added,  with  an  unwonted  sigh,  "I  will 
take  sugar  this  time." 

The  camp  was  situated  in  a  charmed  region.  It  lay 
on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  facing  the  west.  A  little  be- 
yond the  group  of  houses  the  slope  became  abrupt 
— so  abrupt  that  the  valley  below  was  out  of  sight  of 
the  town.  Far  beyond  this  valley,  lifting  its  jagged  sum- 
mits bold  and  sharply  defined  against  the  western  sky, 
was  the  grand,  majestic,  solemn  Sangre  de  Cristo. 

The  camp  wore  a  dejected  air.  "The  boys"  had  made 
a  good  fight,  but  nature  was  against  them,  and  nature 
always  wins  in  the  long  run.  Down,  deep  down,  through 
the  flinty  quartz  the  patient  miners  had  chased  the  fleet- 
ing veins.  Quartz,  from  the  shareholders'  point  of  view, 
represents  outgo;  veins,  income.  When,  therefore,  veins 
tip  the  beam,  the  company's  financial  horizon  is  touched 
with  the  rosy  tint  of  dividends;  when  quartz,  then  gather 
the  lowering  clouds  of  assessments,  often  succeeded  by 
the  thunder-storm  of  bankruptcy.  The  "Louisiana"  had 
"shut  down,"  the  "Bismarck"  changed  superintendents 
three  times  and  then  followed  suit,  and  the  two  directors 
of  the  "Ariel,"  who  came  out  from  New  York  to  inspect 
the  property,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  men's  arrears  out  of 
their  own  pockets  before  they  were  allowed  to  depart. 
All  this  time  nature,  so  harsh  to  those  who  would  wring 
her  hidden  treasures  from  her  grasp,  was  tantalizing  them 
with  the  most  gorgeous  of  weather.  When  the  air  was 
electric  the  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  seemed  but 
half  a  mile  away,  and  the  moon  throughout  the  still 
silent  nights  softened  all  the  outlines,  so  sharp  and  clear 
in  the  daylight,  and,  casting  its  silver  sheen  over  the 
shabby  and  unlovely  buildings,  transformed  them  into 
fairy  dwellings. 

Cheyenne  Joe  was  an  authority  in  the  camp,  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  "fall  of  '49  and  spring  of  '50"  men  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  hence  his  despondent  utterances  deepened  the 
gloom  which  had  overhung  the  frequenters  of  the  singu- 
larly misnamed  saloon.  Some  were  young  and  strong, 
with  the  flush  of  health  on  their  cheeks;  others  old  and 
gray,  their  faces  furrowed  with  the  deep  lines  of  toil  and 
care.  Flannel  shirts  alternated  with  overalls;  caps  of 
dubious  hue  and  texture  rivaled  seedy  sombreros, 
curiously  suggestive  of  a  joyous  and  aggressive 
past;  and  tobacco,  of  a  quality  proportioned  to 
the   hardness  of  the    times,    lent   an   aroma  more 


pungent  than  agreeable  to  the  dingy  room.  There 
had  been  a  sound  of  wheels.  It  was  not  the  day 
when  the  stage  brought  the  scanty  mail;  and,  not  very 
long  before,  the  arrival  of  a  special  conveyance  would 
have  excited  attention,  for  it  might  have  been  cotempo- 
raneous  with  the  arrival  of  what  we  have  gotten  in  the 
bad  habit  of  calling  "capitalists."  This  is  at  best  an  un- 
satisfactory word,  and  in  its  conventional  use  it  has  but  a 
vague  and  illusive  significance.  Nevertheless  the  capi- 
talist is  always  the  coming  man  to  the  honest  miner.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  silver  mines  that  the  more  valuable  is 
their  promise  the  more  anxious  are  their  owners  to  let 
other  people  have  the  opportunity  of  drawing  profit  from 
their  development.  Thus  it  is  that  when  the  "blossom 
rock"  is  most  blooming  and  the  prospect  "holes"  are  the 
most  seductive,  and  the  veins  "pan  out"  their  best,  and 
in  short  "things  are  booming"  in  the  camps,  "the  boys" 
are  the  most  eager  for  the  coming  from  afar  of  him  of  the 
blind  faith  and  the  heavy  bank  account.  He  is  to  them 
as  Montezuma  to  the  poor  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico;  and, 
as  the  squalid  priest  at  Old  Pecos  rises  early  and  looks  to 
the  sunrise  for  a  sign  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  so  do  the 
prospectors  gaze  long  and  earnestly  up  the  mountain 
roads  for  the  dust  of  the  coming  stages. 

When,  however,  times  are  bad,  and  the  dump-heaps 
show  no  accessions,  none  are  sanguine  enough  to  "look 
for  the  coming  which  may  not  be."  Lucky  for  the  boys 
if  the  sound  of  wheels  announces  not  the  tax  collector  or 
the  sheriff  with  a  batch  of  foreclosed  mortgages.  None, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion  had  left  the  hard  seats  of  the 
saloon  to  view  the  newcomer;  so  he  reported  himself. 
He  entered  the  smoky  room — a  stalwart,  active,  cheery 
young  fellow ;  he  saluted  the  company,  and  he  took  a 
seat.  No  one  present  seemed  at  first  to  know  him ;  but 
Cheyenne  Joe's  face  showed  an  effort  to  recall  his  per- 
sonality. At  last  he  rose  and  approached  him.  "I've 
seed  yer  before,  pardner,"  said  he,  "but  I  disremember 
whar  on  airth  it  wuz."  The  newcomer  met  his  searching 
look  with  half  a  smile. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  time  or  place  of  our 
meeting,  Mr.  Cannon,"  said  he.  "I'm  not  quite  so 
much  of  a  tenderfoot  as  I  was  on  the  Hillerton  trail  one 
summer  afternoon." 

"By  thunder!"  ejaculated  Joe,  pushing  his  cap  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  "so  you're  the  feller  that  I've  been 
thinkin'  about  many  a  time  sence  I  sed  good-bye  to  yer 
up  to  Leadville.  Gimme  a  shake  o'  yer  hand,  pard. 
Why,  you  ain't  a  tenderfoot  wuth  acent  jest  now.  Boys," 
he  went  on,  as  he  turned  to  the  attentive  group  in  the  sa- 
loon, "thar's  more'n  one  kind  of  tenderfoot,  but  blame 
me  ef  this  yere  one  didn't  lay  over  any  I  ever  see  in  all 
my  life.  Yer  see,  boys,  I  wuz  comin'  from  the  Gunnison 
with  some  young  fellers,  an'  we  warn't  fur  from  Leadville 
when  we  heerd  some  one  a-callin' ;  an'  we  stopped,  an' 
we  see  this  yere  man  an'  a  boy  with  him  a-beckonin'  to 
us.  When  they  come  up  we  larned  thet  some  small- 
souled  cusses  up  to  Hillerton  hed  told  the  boy  he  could 
walk  easy  from  thar  to  Leadville  in  a  day,  an'  some  of  the 
same  kind  hed  told  this  yere  chap  he  could  walk  from 
Leadville  to  Hillerton.  Wa'al,  this  man  he  started,  an' 
he  lost  the  trail  an'  wandered  about ;  an'  then  he  met  the 
boy,  who  hed  walked  sence  mornin'  an'  hedn't  hed  noth- 
in'  to  eat.  I  dunno  what  would  o'  happened  to  'em  ef 
we  hedn't  come  along.  The  boy  told  me  he  wuz  like  to 
drop  when  they  come  together,  an'  he  asked  the  man  ef  he 
could  give  him  some  grub,  an'  you  bet  my  pard  here, 
Jack  Williams,  wuz  the  right  sort;  for  sez  he,  'my  boy,  I 
am  afeerd  we're  both  of  us  gone  up,  but  I've  got  one 
sandwich,  an'  I'll  give  yer  half  of  it,'  an'  he  wuz  a-divvy- 
in'  with  him  when  they  see  me." 

The  looks  of  the  boys  plainly  expressed  commenda- 
tion, and  one  of  them  made  a  suggestion  as  to  refresh- 
ment ("setting  up  the  drinks,"  he  called  it)  at  his  expense. 
The  visitor,  well  aware  that  in  the  social  ethics  of  the 
mountains  a  proposition  of  this  kind  is  the  recognized  ex- 
pression of  a  genuine  good-will,  accompanied  his  excuses 
with  a  meed  of  gratitude.  Then  the  talk  became  some- 
what general,  and  the  hardy  fellows  spoke  of  lost  trails, 
and  snow-slides,  and  fights  with  Indians — all  the  necessary 
and  accepted  concomitants  of  their  hard  and  stirring 
lives — as  the  average  dwellers  in  towns  talk  of  the  little 
variations  in  their  humdrum  existence. 

"Say,  Joe,"  at  last  said  the  newcomer,  "perhaps  you 
can  help  me.  I'm  pretty  busy  down  at  Denver,  but  I've 
been  putting  in  all  the  time  I  could  spare  on  a  still  hunt 
after  an  old  fellow  that  I  think  must  have  come  out  here 
from  the  states  some  time  ago.  He'd  got  at  loggerheads 
with  things  about  him,  and  one  day  he  pulled  up  stakes 
and  went  away— no  fellow  knew  where.  For  some  par- 
ticular reason,"  he  smiled  in  a  conscious  way,  "I've 
been  anxious  to  find  him.  I  have  hunted  high  and  low, 
but  up  to  this  month  I  couldn't  get  on  his  trail.  About 
two  weeks  ago,  however,  I  struck  a  drummer  in  Denver 
who  saw  an  old  chap  up  here  that  seemed  like  him.  You 
see,  he's  sure  to  change  his  name  and  not  to  call  himselt 
by  his  real  one,  which  is  Ephraim  Wilson,  and  " 

"Ephraim,"  interrupted  Joe,  who  had  listened  with 
much  interest,  "why,  the  short  for  Ephraim  is  Eph,  an' 
jest  ez  sure  ez  yer  be  a-settin'  thar  I  believe  you've 
struck  the  old  cuss,  livin'  jest  like  a  first-class  old  her- 
mit, up  in  Hungry  Gulch.  Thar  ain't  one  of  the  boys  ez 
everknowed  his  real  name,  but  what  every  blamed  one  of 


'em  calls  him  is  'Uncle  Eph.'  They've  been  a-helpin' 
him  when  they  got  a  chance — which  ain't  often,  yer 
know,  'cause  he's  ez  proud  ez  Caesar,  an'  don't  let  on 
when  he's  pretty  nigh  busted.  He  jest  keeps  to  himself 
up  in  his  little  one-hoss  cabin,  an'  goes  totterin'  about 
prospectin'  in  a  lonesome  sort  o'  a  way,  jest  as  if  he 
hedn't  no  heart  in  the  thing." 

"Come  along  with  me,  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do," 
said  the  newcomer;  and  they  bade  the  group  good-night. 

"It's  curious,  Joe,"  continued  Williams,  as  they  walked 
toward  the  little  inn,  "that  you  should  have  remembered 
the  youngster  that  was  with  me  on  the  Hillerton  trail  that 
day;  for  a  good  deal  has  come  out  of  that  meeting  with 
him.  The  fact  is,  he  is  the  son  of  old  Ephraim  Wilson, 
and  he  has  a  sister — well,  I  can  talk  to  a  friend  like  you 
about  her.  She's  as  pretty  a  little  blue-eyed  creature  as 
you'd  meet  in  a  summer's  day;  and  when  I  first  saw  her 
it  was  all  up  with  me,  as  sure's  I'm  a  living  man.  You 
see,  Mr.  Wilson  lived  in  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  pretty  well  fixed,  having  a  kind  of  bank  and  doing  a 
good  business.  He  was  a  real  proud,  high-spirited  chap, 
but  a  good,  loving  father  to  his  motherless  children.  One 
day  his  partner  disappeared,  taking  a  pile  of  money  with 
him,  and  it  broke  the  old  man  all-up.  He  managed  to 
pay  every  thing  the  bank  owed,  and  no  right-minded  per- 
son really  thought  he  was  the  least  to  blame.  Some  mean 
cuss,  however,  started  a  story  about  him,  and  he  heard 
it;  and  it  was  what  you  might  call  the  last  straw,  for  it 
worked  on  his  mind  until  he  was  half  crazy;  and  one  day 
he  broke  out  and  said  he  would  not  live  any  longer  in  the 
town.  He  put  his  children  under  the  care  of  his  sister, 
and  went  away,  saying  he  would  come  back  when  he 
could  set  himself  right.  His  friends  did  their  best  to  stop 
him,  but  he  told  them  he  would  die  or  go  mad  if  he 
stayed.  He'd  not  been  gone  a  very  long  time  before  a 
letter  came  to  the  children  from  the  partner  who  had 
run  away.  It  seems  he  had  been  speculating  and  got  in 
a  bad  way,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to 
run.  He  was  taken  ill  in  San  Francisco,  and  had  a  close 
call  for  his  life ;  and  he  had  time  to  think  over  his  ways  and 
what  he'd  done.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he'd 
struck  it  rich  out  there,  and  he  sent  them  all  he'd  carried 
off,  and  a  document  clearing  the  old  man's  name  beyond 
a  whisper.  Of  course  the  boy  and  his  sister  were  wild  to 
find  their  father,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the  girl  but  to 
start,  out  and  look  for  him.  They  managed  to  get  some 
trace  of  his  going  west,  and  they  came  out  to  Denver. 
They  made  friends  wherever  they  went,  and  they've  been 
taken  mighty  good  care  of,  but  they  only  think  of  one 
thing  night  and  day,  and  that's  to  find  the  old  gentleman. 
The  boy  had  got  what  be  thought  a  clew,  which  took  him 
to  Hillerton  that  time  I  met  him,  but  it  didn't  come  to 
any  thing.  I  went  to  Denver  with  him ,  and  he  introduced 
me  to  his  sister,  and  then"— a  blush  came  to  his  brown 
cheek— "ever  since  that  time  I've  been  just  as  anxious 
as  they  to  find  their  father.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  just 
a  little  hope  that  if  I  should  come  across  him  alive  and 
well,  Susie— that's  her  name,  bless  her  little  heart— would 
marry  me.  I'm  in  a  good  business  and  getting  ahead, 
and  I'd  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  I  could  win 
such  a  prize  as  that.  Do  you  know,  she  and  her  brother 
are  not  far  off.  They're  down  on  a  ranch  in  the  valley, 
and  I'd  like  to  have  you  see  them  in  the  morning.  I'd 
tell  you  what,  you  drive  down  with  me  after  breakfast, 
and  they'll  be  delighted  to  meet  you." 

"Wa'al,  pard,"  replied  Joe,  "I  ain't  much  of  a  lady's 
man,  but  I  wi'l  go  with  yer  ez  sure  ez  you're  alive.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  little  gal,  an'  ef  she'll  give  me  some  pints 
about  her  dad  I  kin  tell  her  in  two  shakes  ef  he  is  Uncle 
Eph  or  ef  he  ain't." 

"That's  a  capital  idea,"  said  Williams.  "Somehow  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones  that  it's  he,  and  that  we're  going  to  be 
successful,  and  that  I'll  be  the  happiest  man  this  side  of 
the  range." 

"I'm  with  yer,  pard,  thar,"  said  Joe;  "an'  what's  more, 
I  allow  thet  ef  yer  strike  a  streak  of  good  luck  it  would 
sort  o'  lap  over  on  the  camp;  an'  you  bet  we  need  it  bad 
enough.  Yer  see,  luck's  the  queerest  thing  in  the  world. 
When  yer  think  it'scome  to  stay,  it'll  desart yer  quicker'n 
a  wink;  an'  when  yere  pretty  nigh  played  out,  some 
little  thing'll  bring  it  right  back.  When  yer  come  in  that 
saloon  to-night  with  yer  jolly  face,  among  all  them  fellers 
that's  been  a-waitin'  an'  a-hopin'  till  they  hed'nt  no  heart 
left,  it  come  to  me  straight  thet  suthin'  good  wuz  a-goin' 
to  happen ;  an'  now  yer've  told  me  thet  thar's  a  pretty 
little  gal  a-comin'  in  among  the  busted  crowd  in  this  yere 
camp,  why,  pard,  I'm  sartin  of  it." 

The  rays  of  the  next  morning's  sun  gleaming  over  the 
smooth  eastern  hills  had  torn  the  vail  of  shadow  from  the 
lowest  of  the  western  peaks,  when  an  old  man  pushed 
open  the  clumsy,  creaking  door  of  a  log  cabin,  and  with 
halting  steps  crossed  the  threshold.  It  should  here  be 
said  that  no  one  has  known  the  full  joy  of  living  until  he 
has  done  just  this  simple  thing — opened  the  door  of  a 
Colorado  house  on  a  perfect  Colorado  morning.  This 
is  not  the  assertion  of  a  garrulous  traveler  from  distant 
lands,  secure  from  contradiction ;  for  you  can  try  it  for 
yourself  in  three  days'  time,  and  the  door  need  not  be 
that  of  a  log  cabin  but  even  the  ornate  portal  of  a  Denver 
hotel,  with  an  omnibus  standing  before  it.  All  the  mod- 
ern improvements  in  the  world  can  not  affect  the  rare 
quality  of  the  air,  and  a  certain  sober,  middle-aged  scribe, 
whom  chance  sent  thither  some  years  ago,  has  told  his 
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friends  at  the  club  at  least  fifty  times  that,  emerging  from 
a  Denver  hosterly  in  the  first  stages  of  the  depression 
following  a  breakfast  made  wretched  by  saleratus  bread 
and  infamous  coffee,  he  has  found  himself  breathing  such 
a  champagne  atmosphere  that  he  has  conceived  an  insane 
desire  to  traverse  Larimer  street  with  a  hop,  skip  and 
jump. 

Whatever  impulse  he  of  the  log  cabin  may  have  felt,  he 
made  no  sign.  The  sun  lit  up  his  thin  gray  hair,  his  som- 
ber face,  his  bent  figure.  The  life-giving  breeze  waved 
the  ends  of  the  seedy  silk  handkerchief  tied  loosely 
around  his  neck.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
looked  down  the  narrow  valley  in  which  his  log  cabin 
stood.  "Hungry  Gulch"  they  called  it.  Why,  no  one 
knew.  Apart  from  its  surroundings  and  under  an  ordi- 
nary sky  it  would  have  shown  few  attractions,  but  this 
morning  the  short  grass,  the  outcropping  rocks,  the 
shabby  cabin,  had  abstracted  a  subtle  form  of  color  and 
softened  outline  from  the  overcharged  atmosphere.  The 
old  man  saw  nothing  of  this,  for  he  was  "down  on  his 
luck;"  and  to  one  in  this  condition  it  isa  kind  of  personal 
affront  that  the  sun  shines  and  the  birds  sing.  He  was 
brooding — had  been  brooding  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member. He  had  prospected  until  his  old  bones  ached, 
without  making  the  ghost  of  a  "strike."  Once  he  had 
been  well  and  happy;  but  luck  was  against  him,  and  at 
sixty-five  he  was  lonely,  poor  and  rheumatic,  and  living 
in  a  mean  log  house  in  Hungry  Gulch.  To  be  sure  he 
had  himself  partly  to  blame  for  his  present  discomforts. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  idealize  the  west- 
ern miner ;  and  he  is  far  from  an  ideal  being.  He  has 
many  faults,  but  he  has  one  shining  virtue — he  is  as  kind 
to  his  needy  companions  as  heart  could  desire.  The 
prosperous  mountain-dweller  may  care  for  himself;  the 
"busted"  man  will  never  lack  a  helping  hand  as  long  as 
there  is  a  blanket  or  a  piece  of  salt  pork  in  the  camp. 

Uncle  Eph  shouldered  his  pick  and  limped  across  the 
hills  until  he  reached  the  point  where  he  had  been  work- 
ing the  day  before.  After  resting  awhile  he  began  plying 
the  pick,  and  continued  his  labors  at  intervals  for  some 
time.  At  last  he  sat  down  and  leaned  against  the  rock, 
tired  and  discouraged.  As  he  did  so  two  men  came 
quickly  toward  him  and  stopped  a  little  way  off.  They 
watched  him  as  he  reclined  listlessly,  pick  in  hand.  Ere 
long  he  began  chipping  at  a  small  bowlder.  A  chance 
blow  detached  a  piece  ot  shell  from  its  surface.  He 
picked  it  up  and  examined  it,  carefully  but  languidly.  It 
was  sometime  before  he  rose,  drove  a  couple  of  stakes  in 
the  ground,  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  town. 

The  two  men  advanced;  they  were  Cheyenne  Joe  and 
his  friend  from  Denver. 

"Poor  old  chap,"  said  the  former,  "I  wonder  if  he  al- 
lows he's  made  a  strike.  Thar  ain't  a  man  in  the  camp  ez 
would  grudge  it  to  him;  but  the  chances  is  agin  him  in 
this  yere  place.  I  heerd  one  of  them  scientific  sharps  from 
New  York  that  came  here  a  year  ago  say  thar  ought  to  be 
a  show  for  what  he  called  'chlorides'  round  here.  But 
I  don't  take  much  stock  in  them  fellers,  an'  I'd  a  good 
sight  sooner  trust  an  old  miner  than  the  best  of  'em, 
with  their  book-larnin'.     Let's  see  whar  he's  goin'." 

Around  the  hills  and  across  the  gulches,  always  with 
faltering  steps,  the  old  man  wended  his  way  to  a  small  un- 
painted  building,  wherein  dwelt  an  important  character  in 
the  mining  camp,  the  assayer.  He  was  there  but  a  few 
moments;  then  the  two  men,  who  had  kept  him  in  view, 
saw  him  come  out  and  wearily  plod  toward  his  home. 
They  entered  the  rude  building,  where  the  expert  was 
busy  with  his  crucibles. 

"Say,  Professor,"  ejaculated  Joe,  "I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Denver."  The  men 
shock  hands.  "Him  an'  me's  been  a  lookin'  at  uncle 
Eph  unbeknown  to  him  while  he  wuz  chippin'  away  at 
them  bowlders.    Did  he  bring  yer  a  specimen?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  assayer,  "he  brought  a  piece  of  ore  and 
said  he'd  leave  it  here  until  he  could  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  assay.  He's  so  queer;  he  wouldn't  wait  for 
me  to  tell  him  I'd  gladly  make  it  and  let  him  pay  when  he 
was  able.    It's  pretty  hard  work  trying  to  help  him." 

Williams  drew  his  wallet  from  his  pocket  and  laid  a 
bank  note  on  the  table. 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  he,  but  I  have  an  interest  in 
the  old  man  and  I  shall  gladly  pay  your  bill.  We  will 
call  for  the  assay  this  afternoon." 

At  about  the  time  the  old  man  came  in  the  morning  to 
his  door,  as  just  narrated,  Williams  and  Joe  were  ap- 
proaching the  ranch  house  in  the  valley.  They  had 
driven  down  the  steep  road  through  the  pine  trees,  crossed 
the  creek  on  a  rude  bridge,  and  followed  the  wheel-tracks 
on  the  crisp  grass.  There  came  to  meet  them  a  youth 
and  the  "pretty  little  blue-eyed  creature."  Pretty,  indeed, 
■was  she,  and  would  have  been  in  far  more  critical  eyes 
than  those  of  the  old  prospector.  Wilh  native  politeness 
he  doffed  his  rusty  hat  and  took  her  little  white  hand  in 
the  friendly  and  respectful  clasp  of  his  brown  and  rough 
one.   To  this  day  old  Joe  talks  of  her. 

"I'm  sixty-three  years  old,"  he  once  told  a  friend,  "an' 
I've  tramped  from  the  Wind  River  mountains  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  an'  I've  been  in  'Frisco,  an'  St.  Louis,  an'  Den- 
ver ;  an'  I  allow  I  never  see  such  a  pretty  sight  in  all  my 
life.  It  jest  broke  me  all  up,  an'  don't  yer  forget  it.  Why, 
I  allow  ef  I  was  a  young  feller  an'  she'd  look  at  me  with 
them  eyes  o'£hern— ez,  blue  \as  .the.sky  over  the  range  in 


October  an'  ez  clear  ez  the  mountain  streams  up  to  tim- 
ber line— an'  beckon  with  thet  little  white  hand,  I'd  foller 
her  to  the  end  of  the  airth.  Sez  I  (to  myself,  yer  know), 
'Little  Daisy,  yer've  got  a  young  feller  thet  loves  ye  an'  is 
ez  good  ez  gold  an'  ez  true  ez  steel ;  an'  perhaps  yer 
ain't  got  no  need  of  the  sarvices  of  old  Joe  Cannon;  but 
ef  yer  have,  why  count  him  in,  every  time.  He's  old  an' 
stiff,  an'  what  with  hard  work  an'  bad  grub  an'  mountain 
fever,  he  ain't  what  he  wuz;  but  thar's  life  in  the  old 
man  y it,  an'  he  couldn't  make  no  better  use  of  it  than  in 
doin'  his  level  best  to  help  yer.'  " 

The  blue  eyes  grew  brighter  as  Miss  Susie  talked  to  the 
old  man.  There  could  be  no  doubt ;  the  description  tallied 
perfectly;  Uncle  Eph  was  her  lather.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  party  should  go  to  the  camp  at  once,  and  the 
girl  and  her  brother  remain  at  the  hotel,  while  Williams 
and  Joe  decided  on  a  favorable  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  good  news  to  the  hermit.  They  learned  that  he  had 
gone  prospecting,  and  they  had  resolved,  on  a  sudden 
impulse,  to  await  the  result  of  the  assay  before  speaking 
to  him. 

As  they  left  the  office  they  met  an  ill-looking  fellow, 
who  passed  them  without  recognition.  Joe  looked 
sharply  at  him. 

"Thet  thar  feller  looks  sort  o'  familiar  to  me,"  said  he. 
"He's  a  stranger  in  the  camp,  but  I  allow  I've  seen  him 
before." 

The  sun  had  nearly  run  his  daily  course,  and  was  de- 
scending on  the  summits  of  the  western  mountains  when 
the  old  man  again  crossed  the  threshhold  of  his  cabin, 
and  again  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looked 
down  the  rude  path.  This  time  he  saw  a  man  approach- 
ing, but  too  far  away  to  distinguish  his  face.  He  re- 
turned to  his  cabin,  at  the  door  of  which  he  soon  heard  a 
knock.  A  stranger  entered — a  person  of  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. 

"You  are  the  man  they  call  Uncle  Eph,  ain't  you?" 
said  he.  The  old  man  nodded.  "Just  so.  They  call 
you  Uncle  Eph,  but  you  really  are  E.  P.  Wilson,  late 

banker  at  ,  New  Hampshire — case  of  lailure  and 

defalcation;  suspicious  circumstances.  I've  shadowed 
you  and  worked  up  the  points  against  you." 

The  old  man  turned  pale.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
door,  which  the  stranger  had  closed,  had  been  opened 
very  slightly.    The  man  went  on: 

"I  ought  to  take  you  up  now,  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
too  hard  on  you.  Give  me  the  claim  you've  just  staked 
out  and  I'll  let  you  off." 

The  old  man  never  had  a  chance  to  reply.  The  door 
was  suddenly  pushed  open;  Joe  Cannon  entered,  shut  it 
again,  and  set  his  back  against  it. 

"Beg  yer  pardin'  for  comin'  in  without  knockin',  Un- 
cle Eph,"  said  he,  "but  I've  been  on  the  trail  of  this  yer 
man  that's  talkin'to  yer.  I  heered  what  he  said  an'  I  al- 
lowed he'd  come  to  a  good  place  to  stop — to  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  as  yer  might  say."  There  was  a  delightful 
irony  in  his  tone.  "Ez  I  understand  the  matter,"  he 
went  on,  "this  yer  party  sez  he  knows  yer  an'  kin  do 
yer  harm,  an'  wants  yer  to  buy  him  off.  Now  thet's  what 
I  call  playin'  it  down  pretty  low,  seein'  thet  this  yer  man's 
a  dead-beat  of  the  wust  sort.  When  I  fust  see  him  I  al- 
lowed I  knowed  him.  but  it  only  come  to  me  who  he  wuz 
when  I  see  him  hangin'  round  the  assay  office.  No,  sir" 
— his  voice  had  taken  on  a  sharp  ring,  and  his  hand  went 
behind  his  hip;  "don't  yer  make  a  move  to  draw,  for  I've 
got  a  self-cocker,  an'  you  "ain't,  an'  I'll  let  daylight 
through  yer  in  a  second.  Now  you've  waked  up  the 
wrong  crowd  to  talk  blackmail  to,  you  derned  claim- 
jumper.  I  know  yer  an'  yer  doin's  down  to  the  San 
Juan  country ;  an'  ef  I  was  to  say  jest  one  word  to  the 
boys  yer  know  what'd  happen  to  yer.  Ef  I  ever  see  yer 
near  this  camp  again  I'll  say  thet  word  jest  ez  sure  ez  yer 
live.    Now  git!" 

The  man  slunk  away  in  a  moment. 

"Yer  see,  Uncle  Eph,"  said  Joe,  "things  hez  taken  a 
turn  in  this  yere  camp  to-day,  an'  folks  is  a  feelin'  pretty 
good,  an'  it  ain't  wuth  disturbin'  that  feelin'  for  all  that 
mean  cuss's  skin's  wuth.  Say,  Uncle  Eph,  when  I  was  a 
comin'  up  the  gulch  an'  a-reflectin'  on  the  hard  luck  you'd 
hed,  I  sort  o'  got  to  thinkin'  of  the  story  the  missionary 
told  the  camp  the  last  Sunday  he  was  here,  about  an 
old  feller  named  Job,  who  hed  a  heap  of  troubles— a  good 

sight  more'n  you,  pard;  an'  "    He  paused  a  moment, 

seeing  a  sort  ot  eager  look  gaining  on  the  bewilderment 
expressed  on  the  old  man's  countenance.  It  was  too  late 
to  stop;  his  quick  ear  caught  the  rustle  of  a  dress  behind 
the  door;  he  made  the  plunge.  "Wa'al,  arter  a  while 
things  come  better  for  old  man  Job.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  it  wus,  but  ez  nigh  ez  I  kin  tell  it,  jest  as  a  cuss 
who'd  overheard  the  talk  of  his  friends  in  the  camp  was  a 
try  in'  to  skeer  him  he  lamed  that  all  the  things  he'd  lost 
hed  come  back  to  him— an' more,  too;  good  name,  an' 
money,  an'  best  of  all— but  blame  me  if  she  ain't  here  to 
speak  for  herself."  And  in  a  second  pretty  Susie  Wilson 
was  in  her  father's  arms;  and  old  Joe,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  was  obliged  to  put  his  bandana  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  in  eager  inquires  and  mutual 
explanations,  when  Joe  rose  to  his  full  height  and  began 
to  speak  in  an  oratorical  manner,  contrasting  curiously 
with  his  dialect,  and  emphasizing  portions  of  his  |dis- 
I  course  by  sweeping  gestures  of  his  right  arm. 


"Uncle  Eph,"  said  he,  "I  allow  it's  time  I  hed  t 
floor,  an'  I've  suthin'  to  tell  yer.  When  yer  come  to  thi 
yere  camp  yer  struck  it  in  a  streak  of  ez  bad  luck  ez  I  ever 
see ;  but  thar  ain't  no  luck  so  bad  thet  it  wouldn't  change 
when  such  a  sweet  little  beauty  as  yer  darter  thar  come 
into  the  camp;  an'  sure  enough  it  hez  changed,  an'  for 
good  this  time.  Old  man,  I  allow  yer  luck  laid  'way  over 
old  man  Job's;  for  I  never  heerd  thet  when  he  wuz  a 
prospectin'  he  struck  it  rich ;  but  blame  me  ef  you  hev'nt 
done  it  this  time."  He  held  up  the  assayer's  report. 
"  Yer've  struck  them  chlorides  sure,  an'  you  bet  we're 
a-goin'  to  hev  a  boom  thet'll  jest  lay  over  any  boom  you 
ever  see."  Hearing  a  noise,  he  went  to  the  window.  "By 
thunder,"  he  cried,  "ef  here  ain't  the  whoie  campa-turned 
out  an'  marchin'  up  to  pay  their  respects !" 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Uncle  Eph's  strike  was  tele- 
graphed, the  preliminary  inquires  of  the  eager  capitalists 
came  back  over  the  wires;  the  stage  next  day  brought 
two  of  these  gentry  who  had  been  tarrying  in  Denver, 
and  a  week's  time  saw  what  the  miners  called  "store 
clothes"  as  plenty  as  claim  stakes.  Uncle  Eph  sold  his 
mine  speedily.  The  capitalists  who  failed  to  secure  it 
were  crazy  to  buy  something  as  much  like  it  as  possible; 
so,  many  languishing  claims  were  converted  into  solid 
cash,  and  sure  enough  the  long-looked-for  boom  came, 
and  "came  to  stay."  When,  therefore,  Uncle  Eph  took 
his  departure,  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  give 
him  a  "send-off."  Cheyenne  Joe  went  to  Denver  with 
the  party  by  special  invitation,  and  as  the  stage  started 
he  rose  in  his  place  by  the  driver  and  called  for  three 
rousing  cheers  for  the  "old  man." 

Uncle  Eph  proposed  to  call  his  mine  the  "Good  Luck," 
but  the  purchasers  gave  it  a  far  more  pretentious  name. 
Then  they  formed  an  immense  company  to  represent  it, 
and  issued  beautifully  engraved  certificates  of  its  stock, 
up  to  a  figure  large  enough  to  make  a  considerable  hole 
in  the  national  debt.  Then  they  sold  this  stock  "short," 
and  "cornered,"  and  finally  managed  to  make  such  a 
mess  of  the  whole  thing  that  it  would  be  an  uncommonly 
good  plan  for  you,  gentle  reader  (mind,  this  is  quite  be- 
tween ourselves),  to  let  it  severely  alone. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 

It  was  one  of  the  girl  readers  of  the  Christian  Register 
that  came  to  her  father  on  Washington's  birthday  and  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  gratitude  and  patriotism,  that 
the  American  flag  be  flung  to  the  breeze;  and  the  father 
was  glad  to  respond.  He  did  not  chide  his  daughter  for 
cherishing  a  vain  and  foolish  regard  for  symbols.  And 
when  the  flag  floated  from  the  staff  he  was  conscious  of 
certain  emotions  which  the  bare  pole  did  not  suggest. 
Here  was  a  piece  of  colored  bunting  waving  in  the  sun; 
yet  with  what  a  tremendous  significance  were  these  colors 
invested!  The  conception  of  a  whole  nation— its  past,  its 
present,  and  its  future;  freedom,  sacrifice,  union,  the  au- 
thority of  law,  were  all  represented  in  this  symbol. — 
Christian  Register. 

Secretary  Manning  promises  another  bond-call  by 
April  ist.  That  will  let  out  thirty  millions  in  four 
months.  The  hoard  averages  thirty-two  millions  in  that 
time.  On  this  showing  the  bondholders  get  their  extra 
interest  on  the  $160,000,000  of  rascally  hoard  (ahove  John 
Sherman's  hundred-million  reserve),  and  secure  extra  in- 
terest on  two  millions  net  increase  of  hoard  in  four  months. 
Reader,  notice  these  facts.— Chicago  Current. 

Attorney-General  Garland  has  done  his  party  and  the 
Administration  all  the  harm  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do.  Judged  by  the  rules  which  guide  the  conduct  of 
men  of  honor  and  of  practical  sense,  his  offense  was  one 
which  demanded  his  resignation,  and  that  resignation 
ought  to  have  been  given  months  ago.— New  York 
Times. 

The  Jews  of  California  are  not  intimidated  by  the 
threat  that  they  may  be  the  next  victims  of  a  boycott, 
and  they  can  afford  to  pass  in  contemptuous  silence  any 
attempt  to  compare  them  with  the  coolie,  well  knowing 
that  the  Pixley  genus  of  anti-Semitism  that  dares  resort 
to  such  an  attempt  is  an  infinitesimal  quantity  in  this 
country.— Hebrew  Observer. 

Samuel  Henry  Butternut  Smith,  a  nephew  of  the  Mor- 
mon prophet  Joseph,  protested  in  court  in  Salt  Lake 
that  he  was  obeying  the  law  of  God  in  taking  unto  him- 
self two  wives;  but  Judge  Zane  dryly  suggested  that  "this 
court  is  run  under  the  Edmunds  law,"  and  gave  Samuel 
six  months  and  $300  fine.—  Omaha  Bee. 

"Whom  shall  our  girls  marry?"  asks  a  New  York  edi- 
tor, with  considerable  anxiety.  Out  here  the  experiment 
is  being  tried  of  having  our  girls  marry  our  boys.  The 
scheme  certainly  will  bear  investigation. — Estelline,  Da- 
kota, Bell. 

General  Hancock  died  on  Tilden's  birthday,  and  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  died  on  Lincoln's  birthday;  but  Washing- 
ton's birthday  has  passed,  and  Mr.  Garland  is  still  in  office. 
Some  men  never  know  when  to  go. — Life. 

The  plain  untitled  citizen  can  slide  along  in  life  with- 
out receiving  much  criticism  and  abuse;  but  when  he  has 
a  handle  to  his  name  he  must  expect  everybody  to  take 
hold  and  shake  him  up. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Information  has  reached  the  New  York  Musical 
Courier  to  the  effect  that  Mme.  Gerster's  health  is  in  a 
very  precarious  condition.  Her  final  cure  by  the  London 
physicians  is,  however,  not  entirely  despaired  of,  but  it 
seems  extremely  unlikely  that  she  will  ever  regain  her 
voice  or  be  able  to  reappear  on  the  lyric  stage.  This  loss 
of  a  beautiful,  well-trained,  and  naturally  most  pleasing 
singer,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public  and  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  opera, 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  FWMllWU "  will  Iw  «lellvere«l  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $2,541  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  tifty  cents. 


THE  SILVER  LINING. 


A  fisherman  sat  at  his  door  one  day 
Watching  the  clouds,  that,  heavy  and  gray, 

Obscured  the  sunlight's  shining; 
And  he  said  to  liright  Eyes  at  his  knee, 
"Look  yonder  out  in  the  west  and  see 

The  cloud  with  a  silver  lining." 

I  think  when  our  skies  arc  cold  and  gray, 
And  we  vainly  seek  to  find  the  way, 

Somewhere  the  light  is  shining. 
If  we  bravely  resolve  to  do  our  part. 
And  bear  our  griefs  wi'h  a  patient  heart. 

And  free  from  all  repining, 

We  shall  be  led  to  a  higher  way. 
To  a  better  work  than  we  do  to-day, 

And  find  love's  sunlight  shining; 
For  truth  of  spirit  and  strength  of  soul 
Will  make  the  darkest  cloud  unroll 


And  show  its  silver  lining. 


Helen  Keith. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  March  3,  1886. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  sale  which  commences  the 
distribution  of  the  art  collection  magpied  together  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Morgan,  of  which  I  have  already  written  you  in 
general  terms.  It  was  a  very  different  auction  from  what 
we  generally  comprehend  under  that  name.  Picture  to 
yourself  the  biggest  and  finest  concert  hall  in  New  York, 
packed  to  the  gallery  walls  with  bank  accounts,  rich  with 
the  most  splendid  street  costumes,  glittering  with  jewels, 
and  alive  with  faces  familiar  at  the  great  halls  and  the 
play-houses  of '.he  town  on  state  occasions.  On  every  side 
wealth  swelled  itself  pompously  at  you  in  its  repletion 
from  the  recent  banquet,  luxuriously  swaddled  in  its  furs, 
ostentatiously  comfortable  in  its  velvets  and  broadcloths. 
As  one  poor  wretch  of  a  reporter,  shouldered  and  crushed 
in  the  crowd,  remarked,  "it  made  you  almost  feel  rich  to 
be  there."  And,  indeed,  the  air  was  heavy  enough  with 
perfume  to  provide  quite  a  Barmecide  feast  for  the  vulgar 
nostril.  The  adroit  publicity  given  to  the  sale  rendered 
it  an  event  of  the  hugest  fashionable  importance.  A 
triumph  of  extortion  and  of  fraud  in  itself,  the  collection 
has  also  been  a  triumph  of  sensationalism  in  the  advertising 
given  to  its  exhibition.  The  publication  of  the  scandal  con- 
necting the  dead  woman  with  her  ministerial  comforter 
and  confidence-operator  was  an  inspiration  worthy  of  im- 
mortality. 

When  the  sale  was  first  announced  it  was  found  that 
the  press  did  not  take  it  up  enthusiastically  enough  to 
give  it  any  great  vogue.  It  was,  after  all,  only  the  break- 
ing-up  of  a  rich  old  woman's  heterogeneous  extrav- 
agances for  the  profit  of  her  heirs  and  the  auctioneer. 
Then  the  episode  of  the  reverend  Conkling  was  brought 
into  play.  It  was  given  by  the  managers  of  the  sale  to 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  whose  business  manager  is  a  close 
associate  of  theirs.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  life  and 
her  art  investments  was  written  with  no  allusion  to  the 
commercial  scandal  attaching  to  the  latter  except  a  gen- 
eral suggestion  that  she  had  paid  a  little  more  for  some 
few  pictures  than  they  were  worth.  But  her  besotted 
fancy  tor  the  sordid  and  grasping  man  of  God  was  made 
the  most  of,  and  it  was  not  scrupled  to  hint  at  an  unclean 
relation  between  them  to  enhance  the  spice  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected : 
society  and  the  general  public  devoured  the  fetid  morsel 
raw;  the  Morgan  exhibition  became  the  talk  of  the 
town;  the  galleries  were  crowded  daily,  till  on  occasions 
their  capacity  was  taxed;  fashion  babbled  of  the  dead 
woman's  eccentricities  and  flirted  in  every  corner,  con- 
tent to  say  that  it  had  seen  the  show  made  of  her  ridicu- 
lous and  costly  household  gods.  Her  heirs,  whom  she 
hated  heartily  while  alive,  and  the  smirking  directors  of 
the  sale,  rubbed  their  hands  in  glee.  Liberal  advertising 
kept  the  press  in  line.  The  only  papers  intelligent  or  in- 
corruptible enough  to  have  an  intelligent  opinion  in  the 
matter  was  a  little  waspish  weekly  that  is  famous  for  its 
defiance  of  public  opinion  anyhow,  and  one  of  the  art 
monthlies. 

The  managers  of  the  auction  claim  that  there  were  one 
hundred  thousand  paying  visitors  to  the  galleries  during 
the  month's  display  made  of  the  collection.  This  isthe  usu- 
al showman's  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  good  twenty-five  thousand  did  pay  to  look  at  the 
museum.  This  would  yield  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  in  cash,  for  tickets  at  half  a  dollar  each. 
The  sale  of  catalogues  probably  netted  five  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  These  figures  are  imposing  ones,  when  you 
remember  that  this  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  paid  by  the  public  to  look  at  what  the  owners  are 
generally  glad  to  pay  for  exhibiting— a  display  of  goods  for 
public  sale  under  the  hammer. 

Thanks  to  the  notoriety  of  the  exhibition,  tickets  for 
admission  to  the  sale  were  snapped  up  as  eagerly  as  if 
thev  had  been  free  to  a  Bernhardt  first  night  or  a  Patti 
opera,  and  the  rumble  of  coach  wheels  and  the  crush  of 
pedestrians  at  the  door  at  the  opening  this  evening  sug- 
gested a  gala  event  of  the  first  order,  which  was  further 
carried  out  by  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  men  in  full 
dress.  So  literally  was  the  statement  "standing  room 
pnly"  verified  before  the  sale  began,  that  the  living  skele- 


ton could  not  have  been  forced  into  the  hall  with  a  hy- 
draulic ram. 

The  commercial  proceedings  of  the  evening  opened 
with  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  auctioneer,  a 
common-place,  sandy-complexioned  person,  with  the 
general  air  and  style,  in  dress  and  manner,  of  a  floor- 
walker in  an  Eighth-avenue  dry-goods  bazaar.  His  En- 
glish was  coarse  and  vulgar,  his  grammar  atrocious,  and 
his  voice  as  harsh  as  the  croaking  of  a  raven.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  great  auctioneers  of  New  York  were  men 
of  wit,  who  could  infuse  their  own  spirit  into  a  sale,  and  by 
their  personal  joviality  give  it  a  certain  movement  even 
when  the  buyers  were  most  cautious  and  unsympathetic. 
But  latterly  auctioneering  has  become  with  us  a  mere 
matter  of  brassy  voice  and  leathery  lungs.  The  public, 
however,  found  sufficient  interest  in  its  neighbors  and 
the  pictures  to  keep  it  from  falling  asleep.  As  each  pict- 
ure went  up  on  the  easel  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
whole  mass  of  the  audience  leaning  forward  for  a  look 
at  it.  An  exceptionally  good  picture  would  be  hailed 
with  a  salute  of  applause.  When  a  big  bid  was  made  a 
rattle  of  palms  would  greet  it.  But  big  bids  were  not  fre- 
quent enough  to  wear  many  gloves  out.  There  is  no 
telling  how  well  a  better  salesman  might  have  worked  the 
sale  up;  but  the  common-place  and  perfunctory  manner 
ot  the  auctioneer  employed  did  not  encourage  competi- 
tion or  assist  in  raising  the  bids.  To  take  the  evidence 
of  this  preliminary  act  of  the  stripping  of  the  wreck,  the 
public,  in  spite  of  its  curious  interest  in  the  affair,  is  far 
from  being  made  of  the  pliable  material  the  poor  fleeced 
gatherer  of  this  costly  show  was.  As  far  as  prices  were 
concerned,  the  first  sale  was  a  dead  failure;  that  is  to 
say,  the  pictures  offered  for  sale  brou  ht  all  they  were 
worth,  and  more;  but  these  figures  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  mountainous  sums  of  which  the  dead 
woman  was  plundered  by  the  respectable  tradesmen  who 
made  her  collection  for  her  upon  rules  of  commercial 
morality  that  have  sent  less  respectable  and  less  guilty 
criminals  to  the  state  prison  for  swindling. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  audience,  next  to  watch- 
ing the  sale,  was  speculating  as  to  who  the  buyers  were. 
Our  great  picture-buyers  rarely  bid  for  themselves  at  an 
auction  sale,  though  you  may  often  pick  their  faces  out 
among  the  crowd.  The  Wall-street  men  usually  employ 
some  broker,  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  connoisseur,  to 
act  for  them;  the  greater  fish  in  the  Pactolean  flood 
give  their  commissions  to  the  picture-dealers.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  always  a  piquant  suggestion  of 
mystery  about  the  real  identity  of  a  buyer,  which  fur- 
nishes a  topic  for  conversation  and  surmise  while  the 
menials,  with  white  gloves  a  world  too  large  for  them,  no 
matter  how  hamlike  their  hands  may  be,  remove  one 
work  from  the  stand  and  set  another  in  its  place.  The 
scene,  altogether,  was  a  curious  and  memorable  one.  In 
the  Hotel  Drouot  sales  you  see  a  very  different  audience, 
and  in  London  a  greal  sale  is  always  packed  with  dealers 
and  speculators.  The  New  York  audience  at  one  of 
these  theatrical  picture  auctions  does  not  know  and  ap- 
preciate art  as  that  at  a  sale  of  a  similar  class  at  the  great 
Paris  auction-house  does,  but  it  looks  a  deal  finer.  It 
buys  with  more  blind  devotion  to  fashion  than  real  reel- 
ing, and  enjoys  spending  its  money  very  much  as  the  late 
Mrs.  Morgan  did,  though  not  as  foolishly.  Her  only 
equal  in  commercial  imbecility  that  I  can  recall,  and 
that  but  on  a  small  scale,  was  the  crazy  tailor  Henry 
Prouse  Cooper,  who  would  undertake  to  keep  a  painter 
in  swell  garments  for  a  lifetime  for  a  daub  worthless  than 
its  frame.  Probably  if  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  as  rich  as 
he  was  mad  he  would  have  been  assisted  to  make  a  col- 
lection too. 

Speaking  of  picture  collectors  we  have  a  swell  Teu- 
felsdrockh  here  who  has  made  quite  a  fine  gallery  for  him- 
self in  process  of  trade.  He  is  always  ready  to  exchange 
clothes  for  paint  and  canvas,  and,  as  he  charges  the  high- 
est standard  prices,  manages  to  make  a  good  bargain  for 
himself  every  time.  He  visits  the  studios  himself  in 
search  of  spoil,  and  keeps  his  superintendent  on  the 
lookout  for  bargains.  The  secret  of  the  fine  feathers  of 
many  a  painter  of  repute  may  be  unriddled  by  a  visit  to  his 
Fifth-avenue  shop  or  his  house,  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  the  trophies  of  his  prowess  at  barter.  As  he  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  a  flyer  on  the  street,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised to  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  his  artistic  treas- 
ures some  day.  There  will  be  some  pickings  for  the  col- 
lectors of  native  pictures  among  them,  though  the  bulk 
are  rather  of  the  sort  to  sell  well  to  the  public  than  to  the 
connoisseur. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  to  note  as  to  our 
native  art  that  here  as  in  England  its  stanchest  and 
most  liberal  patrons  are  to  be  found  in  the  commercial 
classes.  The  plutocrat,  who  is  the  closest  approach  we 
yet  have  to  the  English  hereditary  aristocrat,  is  almost 
invariably  a  buyer  of  foreign  art.  From  Vanderbilt  down, 
when  our  millionaires  want  pictures,  they  go  abroad  or  to 
the  foreign  dealers  for  them.  The  real  supporters  of  na- 
tive art  in  this  city  are  a  little  knot  ot  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  at  whose  head  is  Thomas  P.  l.larke,  a  col- 
lar-maker, of  Troy  and  New  York.  Another  native  pict- 
ure-buyer in  the  same  line  is  Washington  Wilson,  of  the 
firm  of  Earl  &  Wilson.  Another  is  Benjamin  Altman,  I 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  retail  dry-goods  men  of  the 
city,   William  T.  Evans,  of  the  cloth  firm  of  Mills  and 


Gible,  owns  a  fine  gallery  in  his  Jersey  City  mansion.  A 
valuable  collection  is  that  of  A.  Dudley  Bramball,  who  is 
one  of  a  leading  firm  in  the  same  field  of  trade.  There 
are  minor  collectors  in  our  commercial  world  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  dozen  or  more,  to  whom  our  artists  owe  thanks 
for  a  consideration  denied  them  by  richer  and  more  os- 
tentatious men.  These  patrons  buy  from  the  studios  and 
the  exhibitions,  and,  while  they  are  all  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  reputations  and  personal  fancies,  are  all  men 
of  sufficient  personal  taste  and  judgment  not  to  overlook 
good  work,  even  when  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
known  name.  They  ire,  moreover,  men  ot  influence  in 
their  own  circles,  and  exercise  it  largely  and  consistently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  struggling  talents  their  own  patron- 
age is  extended  to. 

Theatrical  circles  are  just  now  agog  over  the  revela- 
tions made  in  the  case  of  a  certain  young  burlesque  act- 
ress of  this  city  who  has  recently  been  an  applicant  for  a 
divorce  from  her  husband,  a  shining  light  in  the  field  of 
negro  minstrelsy.  Years  back  I  used  to  see  the  heroine 
of  this  affair  in  the  South,  where  she  went  barnstorming 
as  an  infant  phenomenon,  under  the  management  of  a 
veritable  Mr.  Crummies  of  a  father.  She  was  an  eerie 
little  creature,  more  piquant  than  pretty,  but  very  clever, 
as  clever  children  go,  upon  the  stage.  Unlike  most 
youthful  prodigies  her  talent  survived  her  babyhood,  and 
she  is  now  a  bright  and  popular  soubrette.  After  years  of 
struggle  she  found  a  footing  on  the  local  boards,  married 
the  minstrel  in  question,  and  with  an  excellent  metropoli- 
tan record  to  advertise  her  went  upon  the  road  as  a  star. 
She  never  lived  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  loud  and 
showy  person,  as  most  of  his  craft  indeed  are;  and 
people  were  as  much  surprised  at  her  marriage  as  they 
were  not  when  she  began  her  action  for  divorce.  Direct- 
ly after  this  action  was  begun  she  disappeared  from  her 
place  in  the  cast  of  a  theater  where  she  was  the  chief  at- 
traction, and  it  is  now  announced  that  she  is  the  morgan- 
atic spouse  of  a  young  Wall-street  man  who  has  become 
quite  notorious  for  his  theatrical  amours.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  name  was  seriously  connected  with  that  of  the 
most  reckless  and  least  self-respecting  of  our  comic-opera 
stars;  and  on  another,  his  father,  lately  dead,  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  divorce  for  him  from  an  obscure  English 
actress,  now  abroad,  at  a  sum  variously  stated  at  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000. 

Apropos  of  actresses  and  Wall-street  men,  George 
Gould,  the  son  of  his  father,  is  already  reported  to  be 
about  to  marry  Edith  Kingdon,  one  of  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly's  histrionic  discoveries.  Mr.  Gould  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  very  conservative  young  man  in  business,  w  hose 
sire's  ambiguously  acquired  millions  will  suffer  no  extrav- 
agances from  him.  It  is  a  pretty  good  character  for  a 
Wall-street  man  that  nothing  can  be  alleged  against  it 
but  frugality.  The  chances  are  that  if  Miss  Kingdon 
does  marry  him  she  will  have  a  good  husband  as  well  as 
a  rich  one.  With  such  qualities  to  recommend  him,  she 
can  forego  the  brilliancy  which  he  has  certainly  not  in- 
herited from  his  saturnine  but  undeniably  gifted  progen- 
itor. 

An  ugly  story  is  being  whispered  freely  among  the 
wiseacres  about  an  impending  divorce  in  high  life,  based 
on  the  habits  of  the  wi;e,  who  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
bride.  She  is  described  as  persistently  addicted  to  her 
cups,  and  the  separation  is  ascribed  to  a  recent  exhibition 
she  made  of  herself  at  a  very  exclusive  dance.  On  this 
occasion  her  intoxication  was  an  open  scandal,  and  ter- 
minated in  making  a  wreck  of  her  on  the  ball-room  floor. 
With  all  allowances  for  exaggeration,  the  story  is  so  ex- 
plicitly told  that  there  must  be  tangible  ground  for  it.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  it;  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  our  best  society  are  not  confined  to  the 
ruder  sex,  as  any  one  who  goes  about  with  half  an  eye  in 
his  head  may  see. 

The  weather  has  been  so  villainously  cold  here  since 
the  end  of  last  week  that  even  the  Italian  chestnut  and 
peanut  venders  have  abandoned  their  corner  stands. 
Many  of  the  streets  wear  an  absolutely  deserted  appear- 
ance, and  the  tide  of  life  on  Broadway  is  reduced  by  a 
good  fifty  per  cent,  though  it  flows  swifter  than  ever 
with  the  bitter  wind  to  help  it  along.  Nevertheless,  you 
will  meet  some  real,  howling  swell,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clubs,  shuddering 
along  without  an  overcoat,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
gealed agony  on  his  purple  face.  I  caught  one  to-day 
trying  to  put  a  letter  into  a  corner  box  on  Fifth  avenue. 
The  poor  wretch  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dropping 
apart,  and  a  gust  of  exceptionally  frigid  quality  blew  the 
letter  from  his  stiffened  fingers  to  my  feet.  I  tossed  it  in- 
to the  box  for  him,  and  he  surveyed  my  unfashionable 
and — I  must  confess — not  over-lustrous  top  coat  with  an 
icy  glare.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  too  cold  to  say 
"thank  you,"  but  I  know  he  didn't  say  it.  But  perhaps 
they  have  stopped  saying  "thank  you"  in  England  since  I 
was  there.  Alfred  Trumble. 


Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  on  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and  we  seldom  hear  of  a  cele- 
brated person  without  a  catalogue  of  some  notorious 
weaknesses  and  infirmities. — Addison. 


Take  a  walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open  air, 
which,  inspired  fresh,  doth  exceedingly  recreate  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits, -r-Dr.  W.  Harvey. 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


[Note — This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  such  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  srn>l  ng  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  spe  imensof  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  Thb  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  betwe  n  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  al  >ne  are  excepte  ',  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


The  little  hand-book  for  the  use  of  students  of  natural 
history,  promised  by  The  San  Franciscan  several  months 
ago,  has  at  length  passed  through  the  various  tribulations 
and  delays  incidental  to  the  compositors'  department, 
the  press-room,  and  the  book-bindery,  and  lies  before  us 
an  assured  fact,  daintily  clad  in  blue  cloth  and  flexible 
leather.  It  tells  how  to  collect,  where  to  look  for  speci- 
mens, and  how  to  preserve  them,  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  convenient  in 
shape  and  size,  and  can  easily  bestowed  away  in  a  jacket 
pocket.  The  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  its  con- 
tents are  among  the  most  famous  scientists  of  the  day. 
As  previously  stated,  Tlie  San  Franciscan  issues  this  little 
hand-book  at  the  cost  of  printing.  A  copy  will  be  given 
away  with  every  six  months'  subscription  to  the  paper,  or 
it  can  be  obtained  at  this  office,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  at 
25  cents  per  copy;  or,  in  morocco,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 

An  early  application  should  be  made,  as  only  a  limited 
number  of  copies  have  been  issued. 


Effect  of  Temperature  Upon  Fishes. 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  reported  from  Smyrna, 
Florida,  as  occurring  during  the  recent  cold  wave,  which 
destroyed  mangroves  and  oranges  to  an  almost  unprece- 
dented extent.  People  are  said  to  have  picked  up  quan- 
tities of  fish  that  were  either  dead  or  so  stupefied  by  the 
cold  as  to  float  helplessly.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  these  fish  were  really  dead  or  only  lying  in 
a  state  of  torpor.  However  this  may  be,  the  occurrence 
suggests  some  inquiries  upon  the  effect  of  temperature 
upon  fishes  in  their  native  element. 

A  little  reflection  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  large  bodies  of  water 
are  never  so  rapid  or  so  wide  in  their  range  as  the  changes 
of  the  temperature  in  the  air  over  them,  the  effect  of  such 
changes  in  abstracting  heat  from  or  imparting  heat  to 
living  or  inanimate  bodies  must  be  far  greater  in  water 
than  in  the  air. 

The  specific  heat  of  air  is  only  .238  that  of  water,  and 
a  pint  of  water  weighs  nearly  as  much  as  thirteen  cubic 
feet  of  air  at  ordinary  density.  Hence  a  change  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  a  pint  of  water  represents  as 
great  an  actual  heat  change  as  a  change  of  one  degree  in 
about  fifty-five  cubic  feet  of  air.  Both  bodies  impart 
heat  by  contact,  in  the  same  manner,  but  by  the  im- 
mensely larger  volume  capacity  of  water  for  heat  than 
that  possessed  by  air  the  effect  of  contact  is  very  much 
more  intense  for  a  given  difference  of  temperature  with 
water  than  with  air.  Men  or  animals  can  pass  from  air 
at  a  temperature  of  90  deg.  Fah.  into  a  body  of  air  even 
below  the  freezing  point  and  remain  for  short  periods 
without  feeling  even  discomfort.  This  is  done  almost 
hourly  in  large  breweries  employing  powerful  refrigerating 
apparatus,  and  in  large  meat  refrigerating  establishments, 
wherein  the  temperature  is  maintained  below  40  deg. 
Fah.;  and  the  writer  has  often,  without  even  a  coat, 
passed  from  a  temperature  of  over  80  deg.  Fah.  into  a 
room  where  water  was  rapidly  freezing  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  more  than  16  deg.  F°.h.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  to  enter  water  at  32  deg.  from  a  temperature  of 
80  deg.  or  90  deg.  would  either  produce  death  or  serious 
disorder  to  most  kinds  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
shock  is  quite  severe,  in  very  warm  weather,  from  a  plunge 
into  water  at  60  deg.  A  gradual  change  would,  of 
course,  be  less  severely  felt,  but  a  plunge  from  air  at  80 
deg.  Fah.  into  water  at  32  deg.  Fah.  by  a  person  having 
on  the  ordinary  clothing,  and  for  that  reason  having  the 
surface  of  the  body  not  colder  than  about  50  deg.  Fah., 
would  be  more  than  any  weak  constitution  could  sustain 
without  serious,  or  even  dangerous,  injury. 

Changes  in  the  temperature  of  water  in  large  masses, 
resulting  from  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, are,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  substances,  very 
gradual,  no  matter  how  violent  the  atmospheric  change. 
It  seems,  then,  somewhat  remarkable* that  during  the 
cold  experienced  in  Florida  fishes  should  be  killed.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  these  fishes  are  liv- 
ing substantially  in  tropical  waters,  and  that  ice  formed 
during  the  cold  wave,  in  small  bodies  of  water,  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  temperature  of  the  water  from  which  the 
fishes  were  picked  up  must,  therefore,  have  approached 
quite  closely  the  freezing  point ;  and  there  are  many  trop- 
ical fishes  and  marine  animals  that  would  soon  die  when 
exposed  to  such  a  temperature. 


Some  years  ago  one  of  the  porters  employed  at  a  station 
near  Darmstadt  observed  a  pair  of  larks  building  their  nest 
in  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  railway  where  two  rails 


crossed.  He  did  not  disturb  them.  The  nest  was  fin- 
ished, and  soon  after  four  eggs  were  laid  in  it.  Then  the 
hatching  began.  By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the 
people  employed  about  the  station  had  been  turned  to 
the  nest.  It  seemed  to  them  such  a  wonderful  thing  that 
they  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  its  own- 
ers and  it.  Meantime  the  birds  themselves  seemed  to 
have  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them.  It  was  pretty  to  see  how  the  hen  bird,  which  was 
sitting  on  the  eggs,  would  duck  her  head  down  when  a 
train  passed,  and  then  look  up  cheerfully  when  the  danger 
was  over.  In  due  course  of  time  three  young  ones  appeared. 
One  day,  after  they  were  big  enough  to  move  about  a  little 
but  not  to  Ay,  one  of  them  hopped  out  of  the  nest  and 
seated  itself  on  the  rail.  At  that  moment  a  train  was 
seen  approaching.  The  parent  birds  called  and  coaxed 
in  vain;  the  thoughtless  little  creature  remained  obsti- 
nately sitting  on  its  dangerous  perch.  Its  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  Just  as  the  train  came  up  the  mother 
bird  flew  up  from  the  nest,  seized  it  by  the  tuft  on  its 
head,  and  threw  it  over  the  line,  ducking  down  again 
itself  until  the  danger  was  past.  The  larks'  first  friend, 
the  porter,  who  had  noticed  the  whole  proceeding,  now 
resolved  to  remove  the  nest,  with  all  its  living  contents, 
from  its  perilous  position.  He  took  it  up  carefully  and 
deposited  it  in  a  neighboring  clover-field.  The  old  birds 
followed  him  step  by  step,  uttering  shrill  cries  of  anxiety, 
which  changed  to  a  loud  t rill  of  joy — and  one  might  al- 
most say  of  gratitude — when  they  saw  the  comfortable 
spot  in  which  their  kind  friend  had  put  their  nest.  Could 
human  beings  have  acted  differently?—  Harper's  Young 
People. 

On  the  15th  of  August  last  a  fine  peacock-butterfly  flew 
into  our  house,  through  the  garden  door,  and  was  caught 
and  put  under  a  large  bell  glass.  On  the  following  day 
another  came  in,  and  was  also  put  under  the  glass.  They 
were  supplied  daily  with  fresh  flowers  and  a  few  drops  of 
new  honey,  which  they  evidently  much  enjoyed.  No.  1 
died  during  a  suddenly  cold  night.  No.  2  lived  until 
yesterday,  December  14th.  Whenever  the  sun  shone 
upon  their  cage,  which  was  placed  on  a  table  near  a  large 
window  of  plate-glass,  they  opened  their  beautiful  wings 
and  flew  about  vigorously,  occasionally  resting  on  a  flower 
to  thrust  their  trunks  deeply  into  its  corolla,  or  standing 
over  and  sucking  up  the  drops  of  honey.  The  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  nervous  system  of  these  little  beauties  was 
indicated  by  the  most  rapid  vibratile  trembling  of  the 
wings  directly  the  sunlight  or  the  scent  of  fresh  flowers 
reached  them.  When  the  sun  was  not  out  they  usually 
remained  perfectly  still,  with  their  wings  closed,  especially 
electing  to  hang  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf.  They 
showed  great  intelligence  in  distinguishing  the  freshly 
gathered  flowers  and  in  deciding  that  honey  was  the  right 
thing  to  eat;  and  I  have  seen  one  of  them  scramble 
with  considerable  difficulty  across  his  cage,  through  a 
tangle  of  leaves  and  stalks,  determined  to  get  to  a  particu- 
lar leaf  on  which  he  wished  to  hang.  After  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  reach  it  he  hooked  it  down  with  one 
foot,  then  held  it  up  with  another  until  he  could  get  the 
rest  of  his  legs  upon  it,  having  done  which  he  appeared 
satisfied,  shut  up  his  wings,  and  hung  himself  upon  it, 
topsy-turvy,  to  rest.  If  he  failed  to  do  what  he  wished 
with  one  leg  he  immediately  tried  another,  appearing  to 
think  that,  having  six  at  his  disposal,  it  was  foolish  to 
waste  much  time  on  any  one.  But  he  only  used  his  most 
anterior  pair  on  very  special^  occasions.  How  long  each 
butterfly  had  lived  before  it  was  caught  I  do  not  know, 
but  No.  2  lived  in  its  glass  cage  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  days. — London  Times. 

Bird  destruction  in  this  country  is  every  year  assuming 
a  more  and  more  serious  aspect.  The  startling  decrease 
in  the  number  of  our  various  birds,  brought  about  of  late 
years  by  the  unceasing  persecution  waged  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  has  aroused  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  instant  and  decided 
effort  in  behalf  of  our  birds.  To  answer  this  imperative 
demand,  the  Union  has  appointed  a  "Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  North  American  Birds."  This  committee 
was  lately  organized  in  New  York,  with  the  following 
membership  :  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett,  chairman  ;  Mr. 
Eugene  P.  Becknell,  secretary;  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Holder,  Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Mr.  William 
Dutcher,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  all  of  New  York  city; 
Mr.  William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Montague  Chamberlain,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick; 
Colonel  N.  S.  Goss,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  objects  of  the  committee  are  as  follows:  1.  The 
gathering  of  all  possible  information  bearing  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  destruction  and  the  protection  of  North 
American  birds.  2.  The  diffusion  of  information 
among  the  people  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  slaughter 
of  birds  for  millinery  and  other  mercenary  purposes;  the 
wanton  killing  of  birds  in  sport  by  men  and  boys;  the 
robbing  of  birds' nests;  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  rails, 
terns,  gulls,  and  other  birds,  for  food ;  and  the  marked 
recent  decrease  of  many  species  resulting  from  this  gen- 
eral destruction  ;  the  spreading  of  information,  also,  in 
respect  to  the  utility  of  birds  as  a  natural  check  upon  the 
increase  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  their  interest  and  value  from  an  esthetic  point  of 
view.   This  with  the  object  of  developing  a  public  sen- 


timent in  favor  of  the  rigid  protection  of  our  native  birds 
sentiment  that  will  naturally  spring  up  strongly  and  wi 
as  soon  as  attention  is  called  to  the  subject.  3.  To 
courage  the  formation  of  bird  protective  associations  ana 
anti-bird-wearing  leagues.  4.  The  perfection  of  a  statute 
for  the  protection  of  birds,  drawn  with  regard  to  its  avail- 
ability for  enactment  by  all  the  states  and  territories; 
leaving,  however,  the  game  birds,  properly  so  consid- 
ered, to  the  care  of  the  game  protective  associations.  5. 
The  prevention  of  the  collecting  of  birds  and  eggs  for 
pseudo-scientific  purposes,  and  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  between  this  committee  and  the  vari- 
ous authorities  to  whom  may  be  assigned  the  power  of 
granting  permits  for  the  collection  of  birds  in  the  interest 
of  science.  6.  The  consideration  of  the  best  means  for 
securing  the  enforcement  of  bird  protective  statutes. 

The  committee  is  desirous  of  collecting  facts  and  sta- 
tistics bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  our 
birds,  and  will  welcome  information  from  any  source. 
It  also  extends  the  promise  of  its  hearty  cooperation  to 
all  persons  or  societies  who  may  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  birds. 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee  are  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  park,  New  York 
city,  where  the  officers  or  any  of  the  members  may  be 
addressed. — Pores/  and  Stream. 


A  German  paper,  Das  Wetter,  of  Magdeburg,  contains 
an  abstract  of  ten  years'  records  of  trees  injured  by  light- 
ning: 265  are  reported,  and  of  these  165  were  oaks.  The 
only  other  trees  of  which  the  number  was  more  than 
trifling  were  Scotch  firs,  34;  pines,  20;  and  beeches,  20. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  frequency  with  which  oaks 
are  struck  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  wood. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  March  Magazine  of  American  History  presents  a 
good  table  of  contents.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent 
steel  portrait  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  opening 
article,  "The  Van  Cortlandt  Manor-house,"  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  curious  relics  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  Hon.  John  W. 
Johnston  contributes  the  second  article,  "Shall  we  have 
Colonies  and  a  Navy?"  discussing  in  an  able  manner  the 
attempts  hitherto  of  the  United  States  to  colonize.  There 
are  three  war  papers  in  this  number,  all  of  the  first  inter- 
est. Hon.  Horatio  King,  formerly  one  of  President 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  presents  a  graphic  account  of  "The 
Trent  Affair,"  which  can  not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention. 
General  William  Farrar  Smith  writes  on  "Shiloh,"and  his 
critical  and  forcible  conclusions,  coming  after  so  much  has 
been  published  in  the  other  magazines,  will  unquestion- 
ably settle  numerous  controverted  points  in  regard  to  this 
much  discussed  battle.  George  B.  Bacon  gives  a  thrilling 
description  of  the  breaking  of  the  chain  for  Farragut's 
fleet,  at  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  entitled,  "One 
Night's  Work,  April  20,  1862.''  In  the  department  of 
Reprints  is  an  interesting  memorial  tribute  from  the  pen 
of  Charles  Reade. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  Wide  Awake  for  the  year 
carry  out  the  promises  made  in  the  prospectus.  C.  R. 
Talbot's  serial  story,  "The  Midshipman  at  Large,"  is  the 
delight  of  the  boys,  and  "Royal  Girls  and  Royal  Courts," 
with  Mrs.  Spofford's  romance  of  "A  Girl  and  a  Jewel," 
will  provide  the  reading  for  their  sisters.  Aside  from  the 
serials,  the  March  number  contains  much  interesting 
matter.  Frederick  Schwatka's  story  of  "An  Uninten- 
tional Chase  for  a  Polar  Bear,"  and  "The  Light  of  Key 
Biscame,"and  Mrs.  Fremont's  reminiscences  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  illus- 
trations are  fairly  good.   D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Roscoe's  translation  of  My  Ten  Years'  Imprisonment, 
the  story  of  the  Italian  poet  Silvio  Pellico,  imprisoned  as 
"a  friend  of  the  carbonari,"  forms  the  first  number  of 
Cassell's  National  Library.  Isaak  Walton's  Complete 
Angler,  beloved  of  all  true  fishermen  and  other  contem- 
plative souls,  is  the  fourth  of  this  series  of  repiints.  The 
volumes  already  published,  and  those  announced,  are 
worthy  of  Professor  Morley's  critical  taste  and  editorial 
skill.  Issued  weekly,  in  volumes  of  two  hundred  pages. 
Price  ten  cents. 

Cassell's  Rainbow  Series  of  original  novels  is  a  new  vent- 
ure in  the  field  of  cheap  fiction.  A  Crimson  Stain,  by 
Annie  Hradshaw,  opens  the  list.  It  is  a  tale  of  revenge, 
that  for  possibility's  sake  is  placed  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII,  with  an  assurance  by  the  author  that  the 
Spaniards  of  that  time  were  as  bloody  as  they  are  painted. 
The  work  is  printed  on  good  paper,  with  large  clear  type, 
I  and  makes  a  book  of  about  two  hundred  pages.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  "Ave  Maria"  Press  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  is- 
sues Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  Lepers  of  Molokai,  in  a 
neat  pamphlet  form,  with  good  type  and  print.  The  sub- 
ject loses  some  of  its  repulsiveness  under  Mr.  Stoddard's 
charming  style,  but  it  can  never  lose  its  horror.  The 
little  book  is  worth  having,  even  at  a  much  higher  price, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions.    Price  ten  cents. 


Archdeacon  Farrar  carried  back  to  England  fifteen 
housand  dollars  of  our  money.    He  deserved  it. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state  or  country,  for  $2.5(1  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  filty  cents. 


"YANKEE'S  COMIX'1" 


Childish  Kecollections  of  a  Federal  Raid. 


BY  M.  G.  M'CLELLAND. 


"Yankee's  comin' !"  The  words  grew  very  familiar  to 
my  small  ears  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  all  the 
varied  intonations  which  anger,  apprehension,  and  ear- 
nest speculation  could  give  them.  To  my  mind  they 
conveyed  no  very  definite  idea — only  vague  suggestions 
of  danger  that  was  exhilarating  as  long  as  it  kept  a  great 
way  off,  and  horror  that  was  fearfully,  pleasurably  exciting 
as  long  as  the  "bogy-man"  was  safe  in  his  dark  closet.  I 
thought  of  these  enemies  of  mine  a  great  deal,  in  a  child- 
ish way,  as  was  unavoidable,  for  around  me  was  always 
the  deep  anxiety  and  keen  interest  of  the  struggle.  I 
leaned  on  my  mother's  knee  and  listened  to  endless  dis- 
cussions of  military  movements,  government  policy,  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  supplies,  the  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships of  the  men  in  the  field.  I  watched  the  packing  of 
boxes  and  necessaries,  rifled  from  the  ever-decreasing 
home  comforts,  to  be  sent  to  the  front;  I  sat  on  the 
knees  of  soldiers  and  heard  them  talk  of  battle  and  dan- 
ger, carnage  and  death.  The  Yankees  came  in  time  to 
be  my  "Black  Douglas,"  and  I  made  wonderful  ro- 
mances about  what  they  would  do  to  us  in  case  they  ever 
really  did  come.  I  remember  I  used  to  perch  myself  on 
the  end  of  Aunt  Charlotte's  ironing-table  and  chatter 
away  as  fast  as  my  little  tongue  could  run,  until  one  day, 
after  an  unusually  brilliant  burst,  the  old  black  woman 
put  aside  her  iron  in  amazement,  and  questioned,  ear- 
nestly:   "Lord!  a-mussy  'pon  me,  honey!  is  dey  folks?" 

This  went  on  for  several  months,  with  ever-increasing 
danger  that  the  coming  of  the  Yankees  might,  after  all, 
be  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks.  On  the  faces  of  the 
elders  the  cloud  of  anxiety  deepened  as  the  days  went  by, 
until  even  the  children  felt  vaguely  that  the  air  was 
heavy  with  events.  All  the  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
were  enrolled  in  a  compiny  which  proudly  called  itself  a 
"Home  Guard,"  and  were  regularly  mustered  and  drilled 
by  a  few  gray-beards.  Looking  back  upon  it  across  the 
years,  it  appears  infinitely  pathetic — the  bright  young 
faces,  the  splendid  importance  and  dignity  of  the  small 
soldiers,  the  homespun  jackets,  and  the  old  shotguns. 
Then  it  seemed  the  very  pride  and  circumstance  of  war, 
and  I  sat  humbly  on  the  porch-step  and  watched  them 
drill,  with  unspeakable  admiration  ;  and  when  one  of  my 
little  cousins  snubbed  me  for  being  only  a  useless  girl,  I 
really  did  not  wonder  at  it,  and  was  too  deeply  impressed 
with  his  military  glory  to  be  becomingly  resentful. 

One  raw  March  morning  in  the  spring  of  1865  we  were 
awakened,  about  daybreak  in  the  morning,  by  the 
negroes  rushing  to  the  house  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  long  wooden  bridge  across  the  James  river,  at  Hard- 
wicksville,  five  miles  below  us,  was  on  fire.  Hurrying  on 
our  clothing,  we  hastened  out  into  the  yard  to  verify  the 
statement,  and  stood  shivering  with  cold  and  excitement 
under  the  leafless  trees,  watching  the  long  line  of  flame 
that  spanned  the  stream  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the 
dense  volumes  of  heavy  light-wood  smoke  that  hung  low 
in  the  chill  morning  air  and  obscured  the  background  of 
the  hills,  and  made  the  newly  risen  sun  look  red  and  ray- 
less. 

For  weeks  the  two  bridges — the  one  at  Hardwicksville 
and  the  other  at  Bent  creek,  fourteen  miles  above — had 
been  prepared  for  hasty  burning.  It  was  known  that 
Sheridan  meditated  a  quick  dash  across  the  country  from 
Staunton  and  Winchester,  to  cut  the  James  river  and  Ka- 
nawha canal  and  the  Southside  railway,  the  only  avenues 
of  supply  left  to  beleaguered  Richmond.  In  anticipation 
of  this  move  the  people  had  loaded  the  bridges  with  straw 
and  light-wood,  and  every  thing  inflammable  they  could 
procure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  off  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  side  of  the  river,  and  at  least 
secure  delay,  which  might  prove  the  salvation  of  the  rail- 
way. All  that  short  spring  day  there  was  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pectancy in  the  air,  a  hovering  of  events  that  were  swoop- 
ing down  closer  and  closer.  My  mother  attended  to  her 
duties  as  usual,  but  with  an  anxious  and  preoccupied  air, 
and  I  flitted  about  ceasely  and  could  settle  to  nothing. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of  the  burning  bridge  at 
Hardwicksville  I  watched  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  the 
charred,  blackened  timbers  of  the  Bent  creek  bridge  float 
past. 

In  the  afternoon  the  advanced  column  of  Custer's  di- 
vision pressed  slowly  up  the  valley,  and  was  joined  at  the 
little  village  of  New  Market,  on  Tye  river,  in  Nelson 
county,  by  Sheridan's  raiders  from  above.  Ten  thousand 
strong  they  mustered,  and  by  the  time  that  the  shadows 
of  evening  had  gathered  in  they  were  encamped  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  fields  of  the  plantations  opposite  us  on 
the  Nelson  side  of  the  river. 

In  a  fever  of  excitement  I  climbed  up  upon  atoll-gate 
post  and  watched  the  preparations  of  the  soldiers  for 
camping,  with  an  interest  so  keen  that  I  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  abandon  my  post  of  observation  even  when 
twilight  obscured  my  vision.  The  houses  of  the  gentle- 
men were  taken  by  the  officers  for  headquarters,  General 


Custer  and  staff  officers  being  at  Norwood,  the  home  of 
Mr.  William  D.  Cabell,  a  near  kinsman  of  my  father,  and 
situated  just  opposite  us.  I  remember  a  little  cousin  of 
mine  telling  me  afterward  about  sitting  on  General  Cus- 
ter's knee  and  devouring  cut  loaf-sugar  (an  unknown 
dainty  with  us  little  "rebs"),  while  the  general  talked  to 
him  and  examined  him  in  arithmetic. 

I  had  never  heard  a  brass  band  in  my  life,  and  when 
the  regimental  band  struck  up  some  of  the  national  airs  in 
the  camp  opposite,  I  almost  tumbled  off  my  post  in  the 
excess  of  my  excitement  and  delight.  Tliis  was  an  ex- 
perience almost  worth  a  raid  to  gain.  Never,  never !  had 
I  heard  such  music  before,  and  in  my  ignorance  I  doubted 
if  even  the  angels  had  better. 

Far  into  the  night  I  lingered  on  the  hill-sides,  holding 
tight  to  my  mother's  hand  and  watching  the  myriad  stars 
made  by  the  camp  fires  on  the  opposite  hills,  hearkening 
to  the  ring  of  the  axes  cutting  up  the  farmers'  fencing 
to  feed  the  flames,  and  the  sounds  of  the  soldiery.  Once 
I  asked  my  mother  if  she  thought  it  likely  that  the 
Yankees  would  get  across  to  us  in  the  morning,  and  she 
answered,  "Pray  God  not,  child,  for  then  what  would  be- 
come of  Richmond?   They  would  cut  the  railway,  too." 

When  we  went  back  to  the  house  at  last  we  found  one 
of  our  kinsmen  had  just  come  in,  spent  and  exhausted  by 
hours  in  the  saddle.  While  he  ate  the  food  my  mother 
placed  before  him  he  told  us  that,  having  heard  a  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  actually  in  motion 
toward  this  point,  he  had  ridden  to  Hardwicksville  before 
daylight  that  morning  and  fired  the  bridge. .  Leaving 
others  to  see  that  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete, 
he  then  galloped  through  the  country  to  Bent  creek,  and 
fired  the  bridge  there  also. 

Most  of  that  first  night  of  the  Federal  occupation  of 
our  valley  I  passed  sitting  huddled  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, far  too  excited  to  sleep,  and  listening  to  the  talk  of 
our  guest,  until,  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  threw  himself 
on  my  little  trundle-bed  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  cov- 
ered up  with  a  big  gray  cape.  Then  I  stared  into  the 
fire,  or  into  my  mother's  quiet  face,  and  watched  the 
shadows  made  by  the  firelight  and  the  dim  "Confeder- 
ate" candle  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  and  across  the  low 
bed  where  the  sleeper  lay.  It  was  very  much  too  short 
for  him,  and  his  booted  legs  stuck  out  beyond  it.  The 
boots  had  very  square  toes,  I  remember — the  first  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  seen.  I  admired  them  excessively,  and 
did  not  wonder  that  they  cost  four  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  the  price  I  had  heard  him  tell  my  mother  he  gave  lor 
them.  In  the  morning,  while  we  sat  at  breakfast,  the 
regimental  band  struck  up,  and  knives  and  forks  were 
dropped,  and  all  hands  of  us  dashed  out  into  the  yard  to 
listen  to  the  music,  my  cousin  first  of  all. 

General  Custer's  headquarters  were  in  our  kinsman's 
house,  just  across  the  river  from  us,  and  the  band  was 
playing  in  front  of  his  porch.  As  the  last  strains  died  away 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  :  "There,  I  enjoyed  that. 
They  are  killing  the  sheep  over  there,  and  using  up  my 
hay  and  fodder  and  burning  my  fences,  but  I'm  mighty 
sorry  the  music  has  stopped." 

After  a  while  it  began  again,  for  the  children  of  the 
house  begged  General  Custer  to  make  them  "play  some 
more,"  and  the  General,  who  apparently  had  a  soft  spot 
in  his  heart  for  children,  made  the  band  entertain  them 
for  an  hour. 

For  three  days  the  raiders  remained  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  during  that  time  at  least  sixteen  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four  were  spent  by  me  in  prowling  up  and  down 
the  bluffs  watching  them,  in  company  sometimes  with 
my  mother  and  sometimes  with  the  negroes.  Occasion- 
ally sharpshooters  would  espy  us  and  fire  a  few  rifle  shots 
across,  which  would  cause  us  to  dodge  like  partridges  in 
the  bushes  and  hide  until  the  balls  stopped  whizzing  and 
rattling  in  the  dead  leaves.  We  were  not  troubled  with 
fears  of  their  crossing,  for  the  stream  was  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  in  the  mountains,  which  made  the  current  swift  and 
dangerous.  One  Federal  soldier,  in  a  fit  of  bravado  or 
intoxication,  attempted  to  swim  his' horse  across,  and  was 
swept  away,  horse  and  rider  being  drowned  in  the  flood. 

From  the  bluffs  above  our  house  we  had  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  valley  of  the  James  for  miles.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Tye  and  James  rivers  was  the  little  village 
of  New  Market,  which,  a  Yankee  soldier  observed,  should 
have  been  called  "Cabellton,"  since  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  appeared  to  be  the  property  of  members  of 
the  Cabell  family.  Along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  were  several  large  tobacco  ware- 
houses, buildings  that  had  been  erected  in  the  days  when 
the  traffic  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  bateaux  and 
long  flatboats  such  as  Porte  Crayon  describes  in  his  Vir- 
ginia Illustrated.  To  these  the  soldiers  speedily  set  fire, 
consuming  large  quantities  of  wheat,  stored  in  them  for 
shipment  to  Richmond.  On  the  second  day  the  wagon 
trains  arrived,  and  with  the  fear  of  the  enemy's  effecting 
the  crossing  upon  pontoons,  but  fortunately  this  fear  was 
unfounded,  as  they  had  not  pontoons  enough. 

On  the  third  day  the  work  of  destruction  began.  The 
fences  had  all  been  used  for  camp-fires,  and  the  planta- 
tions were  thrown  into  one  vast  common.  Tobacco- 
houses,  barns,  agricultural  implements,  produce  of  all 
sorts,  was  burned  and  destroyed,  corn-houses  were  rifled, 
and  smoke-houses  depleted  of  their  contents.  The 
dwellings  of  the  gentry  were  spared,  because  they  were 
filled  with  women  and  children,  but  a  mischievous  sol- 


diery worked  their  destructive  will  on  the  contents.  Fur- 
niture was  broken,  curtains  and  carpets  torn  up,  and  the 
fragments  given  to  the  negroes;  china  smashed,  and  silver 
carried  off  as  lawful  booty,  wherever  found. 

One  lady  had  her  piano  moved  out  into  the  yard  to  be 
played  on  by  drunken  roughs,  and  there  it  remained  for 
nearly  a  week,  taking  all  the  weather,  and  becoming  good 
for  nothing.  Another,  more  fortunate,  possessed  several 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  which  she  had  brought  with  her 
when  she  "refugeed"  from  her  home  in  Gloucester.  She 
put  the  money  in  a  little  old  trunk  and  threw  it  down  in 
an  empty  ice-house,  and  raked  the  leaves  and  moldy 
straw  over  it.  There  it  remained  unmolested  until  after 
the  raiders  had  departed,  when  she  scrambled  down  into 
the  ice-house  and  fetched  it  up  in  triumph. 

Among  the  things  I  remember  best  is  the  burning  of  the 
plantation  barn  at  "Montezuma,"  the  old  homestead  of 
my  grandparents.  The  family  had  been  broken  up 
shortly  before,  and  the  place  was  occupied  at  the  time  of 
the  raid  by  a  family  from  Richmond,  but  it  was  "Aome" 
still,  and  I  fairly  wailed  aloud  when  I  saw  the  flames  leap 
up  and  wrap  around  the  old  gray  barn  standing  in  the 
midst  of  huge  straw  piles,  down  whose  sides  we  children 
loved  to  slide.  The  soldiers  lifted  the  slab  of  marble 
off  my  grandfather's  tomb  to  see  if  any  valuables  had  been 
concealed  within  the  little  bricked-up  space,  but  when  I 
came  to  know  about  that,  while  it  seemed  awful,  of  course, 
it  did  not  hurt  me  like  the  burning  of  the  old  gray 
barn. 

Speaking  of  silver  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  I  heard 
the  Richmond  lady  tell  my  mother  some  time  after  the 
raid.  She  had  a  quantity  of  valuables,  and  stowed  them 
about  in  every  conceivable  place  for  safety.  Among  other 
things  she  had  a  huge  solid  silver  fireman's  trumpet,  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  husband  by  the  volunteer 
fire  brigade  of  Richmond  many  years  before,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  as  their  chief.  This  trumpet  was  for- 
gotten in  the  general  hiding  of  valuables,  and  the  Yankees 
were  fairly  in  sight  when  she  discovered  it  resting  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  middle  of  the  center-table  in  the  parlor. 
She  was  loath  to  lose  it,  knowing  that  her  husband  valued 
it  greatly,  but  where  to  stow  away  the  big  thing  she  could 
not  think.  At  last  she  took  it  out  to  an  old  negro  man 
who  was  very  much  attached  to  her  husband,  explaining 
her  dilemma,  and  told  him  to  take  the  thing  away  and 
hide  it.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  three  days  she  gave 
the  trumpet  up  for  lost,  as  the  soldiers,  not  being  hurried, 
poked  about  in  every  hole  and  cranny,  with  a  persever- 
ance and  fertility  of  resource  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
But  the  day  after  they  departed  the  old  negro  presented 
himself  at  the  house  with  smiles  on  his  countenance  and 
the  trumpet  under  his  arm.  On  being  questioned  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  "toted  de  horn  down  de  hill  an' 
jammed  it  up  in  one  ole  holler  log  wha'  was  sorter  layin' 
in  de  creek,  an'  too  soggy  fur  to  make  fire."  He  had 
stuffed  up  the  opening  in  the  end  with  wet  leaves,  and 
calmly  watched  the  soldiers  sitting  on  the  log  by  the  hour 
at  a  time,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  its  silver  heart. 

With  the  order  to  march  was  given  another  order, 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  cruel  one,  and  which 
the  stress  of  war  can  hardly  justify  in  my  eyes  even  yet. 
All  the  available  horses  belonging  to  the  plantations  were 
seized  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  broken-down,  worn-out 
troop  horses,  which  were  turned  out  on  the  common. 
Nearly  five  hundred  of  them  there  were,  and  just  before 
the  bugles  sounded  "Boots  and  Saddles"  squads  of  men 
were  detailed  to  hunt  them  up  and  shoot  them  where 
they  stood.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  volleys  of  musket- 
ry and  the  awful  screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying  ani- 
mals. The  poor  creatures  galloped  hither  and  thither, 
terrified  out  of  their  senses,  and  the  men  they  had  borne 
over  many  a  weary  league  followed  them  and  shot  them 
down. 

Some  fell  in  the  house-yards,  some  in  the  gardens, 
some  in  the  pastures.  The  hillsides  were  dotted  with 
them,  and  for  weeks  the  country  reeked  like  a  charnel- 
house.  The  people  piled  dirt  over  them  as  they  lay,  for 
want  of  means  to  remove  them,  and  the  birdsof  prey  and 
the  night-prowlers  scratched  it  off  again.  One  family 
had  to  drag  the  dead  body  of  a  horse  out  of  a  spring  be- 
fore they  could  get  a  drop  of  water.  And  some  of  the 
poor,  wounded  beasts  that  escaped  to  the  woods  suffered 
for  days  before  death  came  to  their  release.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  such  a  terrible  pity  the  brutes  have  to  suf- 
fer for  human  evil  passions. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  saw  the  last  blue-coated 
back  disappear  in  the  distance,  and  we  of  the  unmolested 
side  of  the  river  bestirred  ourselves  to  pull  up  our  sunken 
boats  and  paddle  across,  to  see  if,  haply,  we  might  be 
of  some  assistance  to  our  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Norwood,  P.  O.,  Nelson  county,  Virginia. 


Somebody  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Panama  canal 
winds  up  an  attack  on  the  scheme  and  its  projector,  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  as  follows :  "Some  time  ago 
France  had  two  great  men,  each  of  whom  the  world 
might  truly  call  'Grand  Francais'— V.  Hugo  and  F.  de 
Lesseps.  One  is  dead.  The  other  is  worse  than  dead; 
he  is  trying  hard  to  thrust  himself  from  the  high  pedestal 
on  which  his  genius  has  been  concentrated  by  the  vener- 
ation of  mankind.  It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  indeed,  and  a 
terrible  lesson  as  well." 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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DAWN. 


Far  in  the  east,  where  sea  with  sky-line  merges, 
And  blend  the  light  and  wave  in  sweet  accord, 

Where  ocean's  waters  roll  with  crested  surges, 
Blown  by  the  Iresh,  strong  eastern  wind,  their  lord, 

The  day-dawn  scatters  with  her  gladdening  glances 
The  gloomy  cloud-mists  of  the"lingering  night, 

And  floods  the  cold,  gray  water's  broad  expanses 
With  dazzling  gleams  of  golden  trembling  light. 

League  after  league  of  restless  ocean-reaches 
With  tireless  feet  she  hastens  swiftly  o'er; 

Filling  with  joy  the  old  earth's  cliffs  and  beaches, 
That  stretch  away,  an  endless  winding  shore. 

Awakening  birds,  upon  their  snowy  pinions, 
Like  flecks  of  sea-blown  foam  thrown  in  the  air, 

Circle  their  flight  along  the  sea's  dominions, 
Triumphant  that  the  dawn  again  is  there. 

William  B.  Tyler,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  HAND. 

BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


I. 

Palmistry,  or  the  art  of  knowing  the  disposition  and 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  any  person  by  the  lines  on  his 
hand,  is  an  ancient  science.  It  was  first  practiced  by  the 
Egyptians,  whence  it  passed  into  Greece.  Homer  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  lines  on  the  hand,  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle,  having  found,  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hermes,  a  treatise  on  palmistry,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
eagerly  sent  it  to  Alexander,  as  a  work  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  an  educated  and  inquiring  mind.  From  the 
Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  whose  priests  and 
augurs  frequently  employed  it  in  divination.  Many 
works  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  until 
modern  times  that  it  assumed  the  rank  of  an  experimental 
science.  D'Arpentigny,  a  Frenchman,  after  reading  all 
available  treatises  on  palmistry,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
muddled  with  their  counter  opinions,  began  to  compare 
the  hands  of  his  acquaintances  together  and  note  the  differ- 
ences, and  thus,  having  tested  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, elaborated  a  system  of  his  own,  founded  on  obser- 
vation. 

In  the  examination  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining a  person's  character,  the  palm  and  then  the 
fingers  will  first  fall  under  inspection.  If  the  palm  is  too 
slim,  narrow  and  feeble,  it  indicates  a  weak  tempera- 
ment, imagination  without  power,  instincts  without  ca- 
pacity. If  plump  and  of  suitable  thickness,  it  shows  an 
aptness  for  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  Pliancy  joined  with 
strong  markings  indicates  egotism  and  sensuality. 

The  fingers  are  classed  as  knotted  or  smooth.  Where 
there  are  knots  on  two  of  the  joints,  both  projecting,  it  indi- 
cates a  remarkable  share  of  moral  order  and  well-arranged 
ideas.  Knotted  fingers  generally  indicate  an  aptitude  for 
science,  smooth  fingers  for  art.  The  owners  of  the  latter 
proceed  generally  by  inspiration  rather  than  reason. 

Fine  ers,  besides  being  knotted  or  smooth,  are  spaluled 
— so  called  from  the  instrument  that  a  chemist  uses  in 
mixing  his  preparations,— flat,  and  bulging  round  at  the 
end,  square  where  the  side  lines  are  prolonged  in  a  par- 
allel direction,  or  conical  where  they  end  in  a  cone  more 
or  less  apexed.  The  latter  are  usually  known  as  filbert 
nails. 

Of  these  three  classes,  spatuled  fingers  indicate  urgent 
want  of  bodily  action  and  manual  occupation — love  of 
hunting,  sailing,  commerce,  and  similar  active  pursuits. 
Possessors  of  such  fingers  have  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  real  life,  a  genius  for  calculation  and  administration, 
and  talents  for  applied  sciences  and  industrial  and  me- 
chanic arts. 

When  the  fingers  terminate  squarely,  the  owner  will 
generally  have  a  taste  for  moral  and  political  science — for 
philosophy,  poetry,  logic,  etc.  Aristotle,  the  great  ethic 
writer,  was  a  good  example  of  this  kind. 

The  fingers  with  nails  presenting  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
filbert  generally  point  to  an  aptitude  for  the  plastic  arts 
—painting,  sculpture,  etc.  Fingers  knotted— partly 
square,  partly  conical — are  signs  of  a  genius  toward  spec- 
ulative ideas  and  meditation.  We  may  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  square  and  spatuled  fingers  indicate 
the  practical  men,  the  workers,  and  the  conical  and 
pointed  fingers  the  men  of  theory  and  imagination. 

The  thumb  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
character  in  the  hand.  It  alone  represents  our  reasoning 
will,  reasoning  logic,  and  reasoning  decision.  To  prove 
that  it  is  the  representative  of  man's  reasoning  power,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  cite  the  strange  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  at  the  approach  of  death.  The  thumb, 
as  if  taken  with  some  vague  fear,  takes  refuge  under  the 
fingers,  thus  announcing  the  near  end.  At  the  root  of 
the  thumb  sits  the  sign  of  the  reasoning  will.  In  the  first 
phalange  is  the  sign  of  judgment  and  reason,  in  the  second 
or  nail-part  that  of  invention  and  decision.  If  the 
second  phalange  be  narrow,  thin,  slender,  and  short,  there 
will  be  complete  absence  of  decision;  dull  uncertainty,  a 
wavering  condition  of  mind.  If  the  first  phalange  is  devel- 
oped, the  owner  will  be  a  good  reasoner.  In  general,  asmall 
thumb  announces  an  irresolute,  vacillating  disposition. 
People  with  small  thumbs  are  governed  by  the  heart; 
people  with  large,  by  the  head.  The  former  see  better 
with  the  eye  of  the  moment  than  that  of  reflection,  and 
the  latter  better  with  the  eye  of  reflection  than  that  of  the 
moment. 


Of  the  fingers  generally  it  may  be  said  that  short,  thick 
fingers  indicate  cruelty.  Long,  straggling  fingers  belong 
to  cheats  and  sharpers;  smooth,  transparent  fingers  are 
signs  of  curiosity  and  indiscretion;  smooth,  conical  fin- 
gers indicate  talkativeness;  strong,  knotted  fingers  are 
marks  of  prudence  and  capacity. 

According  to  the  modern  system,  there  are  seven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hand:  First,  the  hand  elementary,  or 
with  a  large  palm;  second,  the  hand  necessary,  or  spat- 
uled, where  the  fingers  and  nails  enlarge  more  or  less  at 
the  points;  third,  artistic,  or  conical;  fourth,  useful,  or 
square  hand;  fifth,  philosophical,  or  knotted  hand; 
sixth,  psychological,  or  pointed  hand ;  and  seventh,  mixed 
hand. 

Under  the  designation  of  rudimentary  or  elementary 
hands,  palmistry  includes  thick  and  unpliant  fingers,  a 
thumb  truncated,  and  a  palm — which  is  the  most  character- 
istic sign — large,  thick,  and  excessively  hard.  These  are 
fitted  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They 
are  strangers  to  all  refinement,  with  dull  and  sluggish  feel- 
ing; unimaginative,  soulless  and  careless;  adapted  for 
those  coarse  employments  for  which  the  mere  light  of  in- 
stinct is  sufficient.  The  spatuled  hand  is  more  resolute 
than  resigned,  and  in  this  respect  possesses  a  superiority 
over  Lthe  conical  hand.  Possessors  of  this  variety  of 
hand  are  devoted  to  manual  labor  and  action,  are  con- 
stant in  love,  and  are  swayed  more  bv  habit  and  duty 
than  youth  and  beauty.  It  is  the  hand  of  liberty,  for  all 
people  with  such  hands  are  men  of  action  and  movement; 
and  where  such  people  are  in  a  majority,  as  in  the  United 
States  or  England,  liberty  is  a  political  institution.  The 
artist  or  conical  hand  has  three  different  tendencies. 
With  pliancy,  a  small  thumb,  and  a  moderately  developed 
palm,  it  has  the  beautiful  in  form  for  its  end;  broad, 
thick,  and  short,  it  aims  at  riches,  greatness,  fortune. 
This  was  the  hand  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Large  and 
firm,  it  tends  to  sensual  pleasures.  A  possessor  of  the 
artistic  hand  will  be  swayed  by  the  shape,  exclusive  of  the 
substance.  Fond  of  leisure,  novelty  and  liberty,  at 
once  ardent  and  timid,  humble  and  vain,  he  will  have 
more  impetuosity  and  dash  than  force  and  power.  Gen- 
erals with  the  conic  artistic  hand  proceed  by  inspiration, 
and  care  for  glory  more  than  success.  Murat,  at  the  battle  of 
Smolensko,  commanded  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry;  he  was 
mounted  on  a  superb  black  stallion,  full  of  power  and 
grace,  calm ,  rustling  in  gold,  waving  its  long  shining  mane. 
He  wore  a  crested  helmet,  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  white 
plume.  He  looked  on  at  a  distance,  leaning  on  the  scab- 
bard of  his  jewel-adorned  saber,  with  an  air  of  lofty  indif- 
ference. All  at  once  he  starts,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  fire, 
he  rises  in  his  stirrups,  and  with  a  thrilling  voice  he  ex- 
claims, "To  the  left?  Charge!"  Then  the  earth  trembled, 
a  noise  like  thunder  was  heard,  and  those  black  squad- 
rons, from  which  the  lightning  flashed  as  led  on  by  that 
frail  white  plume,  swept  on  like  a  torrent.  To  that  move- 
ment in  a  great  measure  was  owing  the  victory.  Murat 
possessed  the  hard  artistic  hand. 

The  useful  hand  is  of  medium  size,  rather  large  than 
small,  fingers  knotted,  with  the  nails  and  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers square;  that  is,  the  two  sides  prolonged  in  a  parallel 
direction.  The  thumb  is  large,  with  a  developed  root, 
the  palm  middling  hollow  and  tolerably  firm.  The  spirit 
of  order,  perservance  and  foresight  is  peculiar  to  this  type 
of  hand,  but  its  possessors  have  little  imagination  and 
rarely  rise  above  earth. 

The  philosopher's  hand  has  a  palm  moderately  large 
and  elastic,  with  knotty  fingers,  the  finger  ends  being 
partly  square,  partly  conical,  the  thumb  large,  and  indi- 
cating as  much  logic  as  decision. 

The  hand  psychical  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  rare.  It  is  small  and  fine  relatively  to  the 
person,  medium  palm,  the  fingers  without  knots  or  very 
moderately  undulated,  the  last  finger  joint,  or  nail  part, 
long  and  filberted,  the  thumb  small  and  elegant.  The 
soul,  forgotten  and  left  behind  by  philosopher  hands,  is 
the  guide  of  the  psychical  hand;  truth  in  love  and  sub- 
limity is  its  end.  This  type  of  hand  prefers  great  strug- 
gles and  disdains  small.  Plato  and  the  Savior  of  Mankind 
are  supposed  to  have  possessed  hands  of  this  type. 

Mixed  hands  are  those  with  undecided  lines,  and  seem  to 
belong  to  two  different  types.  The  intelligence  repre- 
sented by  a  mixed  hand  attaches  to  each  of  the  two  types 
its  form  recalls. 

Women  may  be  ranged  under  two  different  banners — 
one,  the  large-thumbed,  the  other,  the  small-thumbed 
women.  The  first  have  more  intelligence  than  feeling, 
the  other  more  feeling  than  intelligence.  With  a  large- 
thumbed  woman,  her  passion,  always  under  restraint, 
has  more  root  in  her  senses  than  her  heart.  Women  with 
small  thumbs  are  endowed  with  much  sagacity.  Women 
with  spatuled  small  thumb  are  distinguished  by  a  large 
amount  of  affectionate  frankness  and  an  urgent  desire  for 
movement  and  action.  Young  ladies  with  square  phal- 
anges are  possessed  of  more  judgment  than  imagination. 
Ladies  possessing  the  square  type  are  witty  and  ambitious, 
or  prudes.  Women  of  a  strong  palm, conical  fingers  and 
little  thumb,  are  governed  by  three  things — indolence, 
fancy,  and  feeling.  They  love  that  which  dazzles,  and 
possess  imagination  rather  than  judgment. 


If  ever  we  ought  to  be  economists,  even  to  parsimony, 
it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of  evil. — Burke. 


CREMATION. 


The  subject  of  what  we  shall  do  with  ourselves  aft< 
death  is  one  that  should  be  duly  considered  at  an  earl^ 
date.'  In  all  seriousness  the  soul  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  looked  after,  either  during  life  or  after  death.  We 
are  too  prone  to  neglect  our  health  during  life,  and  then 
bequeath  our  accumulated  microbes  and  other  results  of 
a  long  and  perhaps  crooked  career  to  some  sightly  ceme- 
tery set  on  a  hill,  like  a  city  that  can  not  be  hid. 

Longevity  is  a  good  thing,  though  I  have  known  public 
men  to  overdo  it.  To  die  at  the  proper  moment  and 
leave  a  good  impression  on  history  is  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
To  flicker  out  of  life  w  ith  the  applause  of  a  great  people 
still  ringing  in  the  ears  is  a  good  thing;  but  man  that  is 
born  of  woman,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  that  way, 
are  too  prone  to  linger  on  this  side  of  eternity  until  they 
have  done  some  little  thing  that  is  never  properly  ex- 
plained on  their  tombstones. 

But  after  death  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves?  In 
this  brief  treatise  I  dare  not  attempt  to  be  thorough  or 
even  lucid.  Leaving  others  who  know  all  about  it  to  state 
exactly  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  our  souls,  let  us 
look  into  the  matter  of  what  we  shall  do  with  our  bodies. 
I  hope  that  what  I  may  say  will  not  be  regarded  as  flip- 
pant, for  this  is  no  place  for  flippancy;  but  allow  me  to 
speak  plainly  of  it,  as  I  would  on  any  other  subject  con- 
cerning our  health. 

Death  has  some  very  peculiar  characteristics.  For  in- 
stance, it  will  wake  up  the  dormant  old  crank  who  has 
never  missed  a  funeral  for  sixty  years.  He  goes  for  miles 
to  see  "deceased."  It  is  his  holiday.  It  is  the  one  sav- 
ing spot  in  his  otherwise  joyless  life.  We  all  remember 
him.    He  is  sometimes  a  woman. 

The  thought  that  the  t  ime  will  come  some  day  when 
this  man  will  put  on  his  funereal  clothes  and  come  to  my 
funeral  makes  my  tall  hair  rise  up  on  end.  He  can  not 
gloat  over  me  now,  but  the  day  may  come  when  I  shall 
lie  low,  instead  of  lying  otherwise  as  I  do  now,  and  he 
may  outlive  me  and  come  to  see  me  properly  buried. 
Then  he  will  enjoy  himself!  Ah,  what  a  blessed  relief  it 
would  be  could  I  hover  over  the  doorway  when  he  comes, 
and  hear  my  footman  announce  to  the  old  vulture  that  he 
"is  a  little  late,  as  Mr.  Nye  was  put  in  the  kiln  half  an 
hour  ago." 

I  could  suffer  a  good  deal  through  life  if  I  knew  that  I 
could  at  last  head  off  the  funeral  fiend— the  man  who 
wouldn't  loan  me  a  dollar  when  I  was  struggling  for  grub, 
but  who  cheerfully  visits  my  funeral  and'shows  his  ap- 
proval in  every  possible  way. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  there  are  many  attractive 
features  about  cremation.  I  am  sure  that  when  crema- 
tion is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  it  will  rapidly  be- 
come popular. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  space  between  life  and  physi- 
cal annihilation  could  be  made  just  as  narrow  as  possi- 
ble, it  would  be  far  more  cheerful  to  consider.  Death 
itself  is  cruel  enough,  but  to  add  to  it  a  hippodrome  of  a 
public  funeral  and  turn  our  parlors  into  a  gaudy  morgue, 
and  then  repose  in  a  crowded  cemetery  till  the  city  wants 
the  ground  for  a  park,  and  then  to  pick  up  our  crumbling 
bones  and  move  away  to  a  new  grave,  is  not  cheerful  to 
contemplate. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  cheerful  book  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pages  might  be  written  under  the  title  of  Recollec- 
tions of  Resurrection;  or,  the  Diary  of  a  Body.  It  could 
be  made  to  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson. 

Politically  I  am  pledged  to  genuine  national  reform. 
Let  the  nation  try  it,  and  if  it  works  all  right  on  the  na- 
tion I  will  try  it  myself.  Then  I  am  committed  to  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  a  tame  dollar— one  that  you  can 
steal  up  behind  and  put  salt  on  its  tail;  not  the  evasive 
and  igneous  fatuous  dollar  of  the  present.  Next  I  am  in 
favor  of  cremation  at  living  prices.  At  present  the  price 
is  too  high,  and  the  poor  man  is  left  to  decay  and  fill  the 
soil  with  poisonous  gases,  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  may  indulge  in  after  death. 

Death  should  end  our  career,  so  far  as  earthly  affairs 
go,  but  with  the  embarrassing  prospects  of  a  premature 
burial,  the  cheerful  chances  of  being  boiled  by  the  jan- 
itor of  a  medical  college  and  our  skeletons  wired  together 
and  hung  in  a  museum,  and  the  opportunity,  if  we  es- 
cape the  first  two,  of  being  tipped  out  of  our  graves  by  a 
flood,  an  earthquake,  or  the  act  of  the  common  council, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  people  cling  to  life. 

If  I  thought  that  for  centuries  after  my  decease  my  long 
but  symmetrical  skeleton  would  be  used  night  after  night, 
in  a  nude  condition,  to  illustrate  the  union  in  case  of  a 
compound  cyclone  fracture  of  the  tibia,  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  sleep  nights. — Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


1  notice  some  of  the  newspapers  are  making  no  end  of 
fun  of  a  Harvard  graduate  who  could  not  tell  who  dis- 
covered America.  Oh,  well,  my  son,  that  is  one  of  the 
things  you  don't  learn  in  college.  I  am  like  the  Harvard 
graduate;  I  do  not  know  who  discovered  America.  If 
you  know,  or  think  you  know  a  man  who  does  know,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  would  give  some  money  to 
learn  just  that  much.  I  am  also  away  down  in  the  spell- 
ing-class. I  can  not  spell  Shaikespear  as  Shakspere  him- 
self spelled  it.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the  proper  way 
of  spelling  that  great  man's  name.  1  do  not  know  why 
there  are  so  many  gray  horses  and  no  gray  colts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  egg  began  with  the  hen  or  the  hen 
started  with  the  egg.  1  can't  understand  why  we  can't 
find  the  North  pole,  when  we  know  right  where  it  is.  I 
don't  know  why  a  matinee  should  come  in  the  afternoon. 
I  don't  know  why  a  man  wears  buttons  on  the  tail  of  his 
coat.  I  can't  see  what  earthly  use  an  elephant's  tail  is  to 
him.  I  don't  understand  why  people  in  town  are  always 
wild  to  go  to  the  country,  and  people  in  the  country 
arc  crazy  to  come  to  town ;  why  don't  they  change  places 
at  once,  and  be  done  with  it?  I  do  wish  I  could  some- 
where hear  of  a  wise  man  who  would  devote  a  few  hours 
every  century  to  teaching  me  a  few  simple  things  that 
everybody  ought  to  know,  and  that  everybody  except  my- 
myself  seems  to  know  already. — Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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MUNICIPAL  POLITICS. 


The  beauties  of  "boss"  rule  are  thoroughly  illustrated  by 
the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  so-called  Republican 
clubs  of  this  city.  Boss  Higgins  has  had  his  turn  at  gov- 
erning the  city.  The  result  may  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Higgins,  and  he  can  probably  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
year  with  other  rewards  than  those  of  good  conscience ; 
it  is  possibly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Higgins's  pet  strikers; 
but  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  regard  the  administra- 
tion of  the  past  year  as  any  thing  else  than  disgraceful. 
The  money  collected  from  the  taxpayers  has  been 
wasted.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  get  a  less 
substantial  return  for  the  money  if  it  had  been  thrown 
into  the  street.  A  glance  at  the  administration  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  except  the  school  de- 
partment shows  a  spectacle  of  waste  and  corruption  that 
fully  explains  why  we  have  nothing  to  show  for  the  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  that  we  pay  in  taxes.  The  abom- 
inable condition  of  our  streets  and  sewers  is  due  more  to 
the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  than  to  any  orig- 
inal insufficiency  in  the  funds.  The  streets  that  were  swept 
by  hand  to  provide  positions  for  incorruptible  voters 
until  their  votes  should  be  wanted  have  not  been  cleaned 
for  months,  and  will  not  be  cleaned  until  the  street  de- 
partment money  is  no  longer  needed  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  ward  clubs. 
The  corruption  in  the  street  department  is  probably  no 
worse,  though  a  little  more  evident,  than  in  the  others. 

The  spectacle  of  a  grand  jury  selected  by  Boss  Buck- 
ley's henchman  last  fall  was  not  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire public  confidence,  and  the  continued  existence  of 
that  body,  with  the  evident  intention  of  enforcing  a  num- 
ber of  political  bargains  by  threats  of  indictments  unnum- 
bered, more  than  justifies  the  doubts  expressed  at  the 
time.  But  even  with  this  last  reminder  of  Buckley's  no- 
tion of  government  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  given  more  for  the  money  than  the  Republi- 
cans. The  last  administration  was  supposed  to  be  as  bad 
as  possible,  but  the  Republicans  have  "bettered  the  in- 
struction." The  fact  is  so  painfully  evident,  that  a  Re- 
publican defeat  is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  next 
election.  The  first  thought  suggested  among  the  re- 
spectable Republicans  by  the  situation  is  that  something 
should  be  done  to  "smash  Higgins."  This  is  undoubt- 
edly a  necessity,  but  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object  that  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  reforming 
element  is  to  back  up  Messrs.  Chute  and  Conroy  in  their 
attempt  to  capture  the  party.  The  result  may  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  Higgins,  but  we  are  unable  to  foresee  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  party  or  the  city  in  substituting  Chute  for 
Higgins.  If  it  is  true  as  alleged  that  the  "apprentice 
bosses"  are  receiving  the  moral  and  material  support  of 
the  "reform  element"  of  the  San  Francisco  Republicans, 
we  must  conclude  that  its  members  have  forgotten  the 
lessons  that  have  been  repeatedly  enforced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  her  sister  cities.  If  there  is  any  bargain 
between  the  "apprentice  bosses,"  it  is  plain  that  the  latter 
must  be  promised  some  substantial  reward,  and  the  most 
probable  reward  is  a  share  in  the  offices.  When  it  comes 
to  a  bargain  of  this  kind,  the  professional  politicians  are 
certain  to  come  out  ahead.  If  the  combination  succeeds 
in  cracking  the  municipal  nut  the  reformers  will  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  shells,  while  Chute  6c  Co. 
have  the  meat.  If  the  men  who  are  backing  the  move- 
ment believe  that  Chute  will  govern  the  city  better  or 
more  economically  than  Higgins,  they  are  more  sanguine 
than  the  circumstances  will  justify. 

But  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  divide. 
Higgins  is  not  yet  "smashed,"  by  any  means,  and  is  not 
going  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  With  the  Republicans 
fighting  among  themselves  there  is  every  chance  for  a 
Democratic  success.  The  situation  is  so  pleasing  to  Boss 
B~uckley  that  he  has  lent  the  active  assistance  of  his 
"lambs"  to  the  efforts  of  Chute  &  Co.  Mr.  Buckley  is 
certainly  not  inspired  to  this  course  by  any  affection  for 
"reform."  There  is  no  suspicion  that  he  is  seeking  any 
thing  but  his  own  interest,  and  his  interest  means  a 
Democratic  victory. 


If  the  rule  of  the  bosses  is  to  be  overthrown  it  must 
be  by  other  means  than  bringing  forward  other  bosses. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  any  particular  boss,  but  of  the 
system  of  which  he  is  the  exponent.  The  only  permanent 
cure  for  bossism  is  to  remove  the  causes  that  make  men 
bosses.  So  long  as  the  offices  remain  the  prey  of  the 
successful  party,  we  offer  a  premium  to  the  political  bar- 
gaining and  corruption  that  results  in  Boss  Buckley  or 
Boss  Higgins.  Until  the  power  of  indiscriminate  removal 
and  appointment  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  elected 
officers  the  system  will  survive  with  all  its  corruption. 

For  the  present  the  course  for  the  honest  voters  of  both 
parties  is  to  start  a  non-partisan  movement  that  shall 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  professional  politicians. 
It  is  necessary  that  such  a  movement  should  be  started 
early,  and  it  must  keep  pace  with  the  so-called  regular 
parties  that  are  to  be  overthrown.  It  is  all  nonsense  to 
say  that  an  independent  movement  can  be  started  just 
as  well  after  the  regular  conventions  have  made  their 
nominations.  Any  one  who  urges  such  a  course  is 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  bosses.  An  inde- 
pendent movement  started  at  such  a  time  is  certain  to  be 
dubbed  "sorehead,"  and  will  suffer  all  the  disadvantage 
that  such  an  adjective  implies.  If  an  independent 
movement  is  to  accomplish  any  thing,  it  must  be  fully 
organized  and  ready  to  enter  the  field  on  equal  terms 
with  the  others.  There  arc  enough  men  who  are  tired 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  give  overwhelming  strength 
to  a  proper  organization. 


A  DISPUTED  ACCOUNT. 


THE  VACANT  SENATORSHIP. 


The  death  of  Senator  Miller  on  Monday  last  came 
with  something  of  a  shqck  after  the  recent  favorable  re- 
ports of  his  condition.  The  sincere  respect  of  all  parties 
follows  the  dead  Senator  to  his  grave,  and  there  are  only 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  faithful  and  able  a 
public  servant.  Mr.  Miller  established  his  reputation  for 
courage,  energy  and  ability  during  the  war,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  displayed  his 
high  qualities  as  a  soldier  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River 
and  Liberty  Gap,  receiving  at  the  latter  the  wound  that 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  His  senatorial  ca- 
reer dates  from  1881.  In  the  five  years  he  represented 
the  state  at  Washington  he  has  been  found  on  the  right 
side  of  public  questions.  His  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  law  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

An  added  cause  for  mourning  the  loss  of  Senator  Mil- 
ler is  the  probability  that  D.  M.  Delmas  will  beappointed 
as  his  successor.  Such  an  event  would  be  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  all  citizens  who  believe  that,  the  state  should 
be  represented  with  ability  and  force.  Mr.  Delmas  may 
be  as  able,  conscientious,  and  scrupulous  as  his  friends 
would  have  us  believe,  but  he  has  yet  to  show  the  quali- 
ties that  should  entitle  him  to  a  responsible  office.  The 
part  he  has  played  in  the  railroad-tax  business,  in  his  ca- 
pacity both  as  an  attorney  and  a  politician,  points  to  him 
as  the  most  conspicuously  unfit  person  that  could  be 
chosen. 

If  Governor  Stoneman  can  cut  loose  from  his  associa- 
tions with  the  men  who  engineered  the  extra  session  and 
the  Stockton  convention  movements,  he  will  agreeably 
surprise  both  friends  and  enemies.  The  suspicion  that 
the  members  of  that  faction  are  swayed  by  a  wish  to  make 
personal  and  political  capital  out  of  the  anti-monopoly 
sentiment,  without  regard  to  a  truthful  statement  of  facts, 
is  so  well  founded  that  it  should  at  once  suggest  that  they 
are  unfitted  to  represent  the  state.  If  the  Governor  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  this,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  thousand,  and 
that  his  party  was  defeated  in  the  last  election  by  four- 
teen thousand  votes — the  loss  of  thirty-eight  thousand  in 
two  years,  representing  the  opinion  of  the  voters  upon  the 
dominant  faction  in  his  party.  He  will  do  well  to  go 
outside  the  circle  of  its  active  members  to  find  a  senator 
for  California. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  the  Governor  will  appoint 
a  Republican.  There  is  also  no  likelihood  that  he  will 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  nor  do  we  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  he  should.  An  extra  session  is  an 
expensive  thing,  and  even  an  enthusiastic  Republican 
could  hardly  claim  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  sen- 
atorship  in  his  own  party  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  cost.  The  party  ad- 
vantage that  will  accrue  to  the  Democracy  through  a 
brief  tenure  of  the  office  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  over- 
balance  the  danger  of  "making  a  record."  If  Governor  | 
Stoneman  appoints  a  Democrat  who  can  command  the 
respect  of  his  own  party  he  will  do  more  than  is  expected 
of  him. 


Colonel  Andrews's  report,  as  State  Commissioner  ot 
California  at  the  recent  World's  Fair,  although  formally 
approved  by  the  Governor,  does  not  satisfy  the  people  of 
California,  whose  money  he  dispensed.  In  his  relations 
toward  our  state  Mineralogist  the  Montgomery-street 
jeweler  appears  at  a  special  disadvantage.  A  direct  issue 
of  fact  has  arisen  between  them.  Andrews  openly  asserted 
that  he  paid  Mr.  Hanks  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month  during  his  stay  of  three  and  a  half  months  in  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  Hanks  denied  this  claim;  and  now  it  ap- 
pears that  of  the  sum  of  $365  which  the  Colonel  avows 
constituted  a  salary  applied  by  Mr.  Hanks  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  personal  expenses,  $147  was  paid  out  for  the 
expense  of  packing  the  state  mineral  exhibit  before  Mr. 
Hanks  left  San  Francisco,  and  the  remainder  was  largely 
dispensed  in  the  public  service. 

When  our  ex-Commissioner  makes  such  a  vituperative 
communication  as  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  March 
6th,  the  animus  of  which  was  openly  directed  against  Mr. 
Hanks,  he  should  remember  that,  whatever  his  own 
character  or  social  status,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  gentle- 
man. No  more  modest,  honorable,  high-minded  man 
than  Mr.  Hanks  has  ever  graced  the  state's  list  of  officers. 
If  his  resignation,  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
management  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  should  be  ac- 
cepted, his  loss  will  be  a  public  calamity.  He  has  built 
up  a  wonderful  scientific  collection  for  the  state  within 
an  incredibly  short  period.  In  his  capacity  as  State 
Mineralogist  he  has  helped  many  poor  prospectors  to  po- 
sitions of  affluence,  and  directed  capital  into  practical 
channels.  Our  State  Mining  Bureau  has  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  institutions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  attract- 
ing wide  attention  throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 
All  this  he  has  accomplished  while  hampered  by  lack  of 
means  and  insufficient  help.  The  position  is  one  of  great 
temptation  to  a  man  of  unstable  principle,  for  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  would  many  times  have  been  ready  to 
offer  handsome  sums  to  secure  the  official  approval  of 
the  State  Mineralogist  for  worthless  mineral  property,  but 
no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  approach  Mr.  Hanks  with  a 
dishonest  proposition.  He  will  leave  the  office  as  he  en- 
tered it,  a  poor  man;  but  to  secure  a  handsome  income 
he  need  only  take  up  an  offer  which  he  refused  at  the 
time  he  unselfishly  entered  the  employ  of  the  state. 


A  NAUSEOUS  PRACTICE. 


San  Francisco  men  are  guilty  of  many  practices  which 
would  in  a  more  refined  community  be  considered  rank 
discourtesy  toward  their  fellow-townswomen.  They  will 
puff  cigar  smoke  in  the  face  of  ladies  who  are  passing, 
without  a  thought  of  compunction  or  a  suggestion  of 
apology.  Many  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  walk  along  a 
crowded  street,  with  ladies  by  their  sides  and  cigar  be- 
tween their  teeth.  No  woman  can  pass  along  the  down- 
town streets  of  San  Francisco  without  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  streams  of  tobacco  juice  or  catarrhal  expectorations 
which  by-standers  coolly  discharge  across  the  sidewalk, 
with  a  superb  disregard  of  pedestrians. 

There  is  one  filthy  habit  in  common  usage,  however, 
which  stamps  every  man  who  practices  it  as  a  low-bred 
lout,  and  this  is  the  custom  of  spitting  on  the  steps  and 
stairs  of  public  places.  The  man  who  smokes  with  a  lady 
by  his  side  may  cherish  an  amiable  hope  that  an  accom- 
modating breeze  will  blow  the  smoke  away  from  his  com- 
panion's face.  The  man  who  squirts  tobacco  juice  across 
the  sidewalk  possibly  quiets  his  conscience  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  characteristic  celerity  of  movement  of 
San  Francisco  women,  or  the  fact  that  they  have  been  so 
long  inured  to  such  liquid  onslaughts,  may  have  taught 
them  skillful  methods  of  avoidance.  The  man  who  spits 
upon  the  stairs  has  no  such  extenuating  reflections.  He 
knows  to  a  certainty  that  every  woman  who  passes  down 
the  steps  that  day  must  bear  away  upon  her  skirts  the  dis- 
gusting exudation  he  has  left  there. 

This  offensive  practice  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class 
of  buildings.  The  narrow  stairways  leading  to  private 
offices,  the  broad  stair-cases  leading  to  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the  Artists'  studios, 
to  the  various  libraries,  the  City  Hall,  the  theaters,  and 
even  the  short  flights  leading  from  the  sidewalks  to  vari- 
ous down-town  banks  and  real-estate  offices,  are  made 
the  target  of  the  spitter's  vile  expectorations.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  true  gentleman  would  lend  himself  to 
such  a  filthy  custom.  There  are  no  laws  framed  for  the 
redress  of  the  community,  and  if  there  were  they  would 
probably  be  no  more  effective  than  those  which  forbid 
the  use  of  profane  or  vulgar  language  within  the  hearing 
of  women  and  children.    The  remedy  is  not  at  all  evi- 
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dent,  but  it  is  certain  that  until  foul  language  and  foul 
expectorations  cease  to  issue  from  the  mouths  of  our  citi- 
zens San  Francisco  will  be  unable  to  rank  with  genuine 
civilized  communities. 


The  trial  of  Maroney,  who  tried  to  murder  D.J.  Mur- 
phy four  years  ago,  ended  last  Monday  in  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  The  plea  of  the  defense  was  "temporary" 
insanity,  caused  by  the  abusive  language  of  the  lawyer; 
or,  to  reduce  the  plea  to  plain  English,  that  a  man  is 
justified  in  shooting  a  lawyer  who  calls  him  names.  Judge 
Toohy  gave  this  new  version  of  law  his  judicial  sanction 
by  admitting  testimony  on  the  point.  The  jury  were  di- 
vided in  the  matter;  but  as  eight  of  them  favored  the 
proposed  law,  which  secures  the  practical  acquittal  of 
the  accused,  we  may  therefore  consider  it  a  part  of  our 
judge-made  law.  The  new  law  will  play  sad  havoc  with 
the  time-honored  legal  maxim  "When  you  have  no  case, 
abuse  the  plaintiffs  attorney" — or  witnesses.  One  might 
suppose  that  Mr.  Maroney 's  grievance,  if  it  was  a  real 
one,  was  a  case  for  a  cowhiding,  or  for  several  applications 
of  a  square-toed  boot  on  the  portion  of  the  offender  best 
adapted  for  receiving  blows;  but  as  an  august  court  and 
the  majority  of  a  jury  have  decided  that  he  was  justified 
in  using  a  pistol,  it  is  necessary  to  revise  our  ideas.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  inquire  whether  the  new  law  applies  only 
to  lawyers,  or  will  it  justify  the  shooting  of  other  offensive 
persons? 


Jenkins  has  surpassed  himself  in  producing  a  ready- 
made  love  affair  for  Senator  Hampton.  The  vagaries  of 
Senator  Jones,  of  Florida,  rendered  it  desirable  to  match 
him  with  another  case,  and  Jenkins  picked  out  the  one- 
legged  South  Carolina  senator  for  his  man,  in  this  fash- 
ion :  "There  is  no  doubt  that  Wade  Hampton  lost  his 
heart  to  the  charming  actress  Mme.  Rhea  when  she  was 
here.  It  is  said  that  he  watches  with  much  interest  her 
progress.  He  keeps  himself  informed  as  to  where  she  is 
performing,  and  regularly  consults  the  local  newspapers  to 
ascertain  the  size  and  quality  of  the  audience  to  which 
she  plays."  The  amount  of  evidence  brought  out  in  this 
paragraph  is  enough  to  convict  the  Senator  of  almost  any 
thing,  though  it  seems  to  point  as  clearly  to  murder  as  any 
thing  else.  The  country  is  wildly  awaiting  further  details. 
Jenkins  is  considerate  enough  to  add  that  Senator  Hamp- 
ton has  "self-restraint  and  dignity  enough"  not  to  make 
an  ass  of  himself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Senator 
can  not  truthfully  return  the  compliment. 


It  is  announced,  "on  the  best  of  authority,"  that  Glad- 
stone's home-rule  scheme  for  Ireland  will  not  include  a 
central  parliament  at  Dublin,  but  will  divide  the  local 
administration  among  four  assemblies,  to  correspond  to 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
Gladstone  has  announced  his  plans  thus  prematurely, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  propose  the  scheme 
outlined.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  extremists  of  either  party;  but  it  is  the  only  plan  thus 
far  proposed  that  will  not  lead  directly  to  complete  se- 
cession or  civil  war.  There  is  a  chance  that  this  plan 
may  succeed  if  properly  worked  out  in  detail.  The 
plans  that  include  either  coercion  or  a  central  Dublin 
parliament  have  disaster  written  plainly  across  their  face. 
The  one  will  lead  to  civil  war,  unless  the  Irish  have  lost 
the  courage  of  their  ancestors  and  have  degenerated  into 
the  dynamite  cowards  of  the  London  explosions;  the 
other  means  an  early  and  desperate  attempt  at  secession 
that  England  can  hardly  submit  to  without  a  struggle. 


We  have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the  recent  Sub-Treasury 
developments  in  this  city.  We  are  willing  to  await  the 
result  of  an  investigation  that  shall  place  the  guilt  where 
it  belongs;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  investigation  be 
complete  and  open.  If  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  star- 
chamber  methods  and  to  end  in  a  white-washing  report 
and  a  declaration  that  the  money  went  up  the  chimney  in 
smoke,  it  will  be  worse  than  useless.  What  is  known  now 
is  that  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  stolen  out  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  who  and  where  the 
thief  is.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Brooks's  bondsmen  are  re- 
sponsible and  solvent.  We  trust  that  when  the  time 
comes  the  bond  may  not  prove  defective. 


The  morning  papers  of  Tuesday  publish  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  lottery,  stating  that  a  man  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  drawn  a  prize  in  that  benevo-  I 
lent  swindle.    Any  one  who  doubts  this  statement  can  i 
interview  the  Brooklyn  man  by  crossing  the  continent. 
The  present  cheap  fares  make  it  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
time  to  clear  away  any  doubt  that  information  of  this  ' 
kind  is  likely  to  arouse.    We  are  pained,  however,  to  see  ' 


the  name  of  that  stanch  bloody-shirt  organ,  the  Tribune, 
"founded  by  Horace  Greeley,"  attached  to  the  item. 
The  melancholy  fall  of  this  once  great  paper  should  spur 
Senator  Wilson  to  get  his  Lottery  bill  passed  before  other 
"respectable"  papers  join  hands  with  thieves. 


The  Senate  has  been  a  trifle  hasty  in  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Sub-Treasurer  Brooks.  An  unexplained 
shortage  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his  accounts  should 
have  induced  the  Senate  to  await  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation before  approving  his  appointment.  There  was 
also  a  supplementary  reason  for  rejecting  Mr.  Brooks. 
He  is  now  under  bonds  for  committing  a  personal  assault. 
A  person  who  considers  it  necessary  to  assault  a  reporter 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  gentleman  is  hardly  fitted  for  the 
responsible  position  of  Sub-Treasurer.  The  President 
should  remove  Mr.  Brooks  from  the  violent  temptations 
of  public  life  on  the  conclusion  of  the  coming  investiga- 
tion. 


The  final  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question  must 
come  to  this:  that  when  a  Chinaman  leaves  this  country 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  return.  Senator  Mitchell 
of  Oregon  has  embodied  this  provision  in  his  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress,  but  there  is  no  chance  that  so  radical  a 
measure  can  be  passed  at  the  present  time.  Congress- 
man Morrow's  bill,  that  limits  the  validity  of  return  cer- 
tificates to  two  years  from  date  of  issue,  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  advance,  and  will  do  much  to  settle  the 
whole  question. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  held  last  week  at 
the  new  rooms  of  the  Art  League,  No.  7  Montgomery 
avenue,  drew  a  large  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  cultured  people  in  our  city.  The  display  was  unique 
in  character,  comprising  a  large  number  of  rare  prints,  a 
quantity  of  pen-and-ink  and  pencil  sketches  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Art  League,  together  with  some  excellent 
studies  in  oils  and  crayons,  and  a  few  oil  paintings  by 
famous  artists,  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Irving  M.  Scott, 
Arthur  Nahl,  C.  A.  Murdoch,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley. 
There  were  also  a  small  number  of  oil  paintings  and 
sketches  representative  of  some  of  our  best  known  local 
artists,  including  Tavernier,  William  Hahn,  Theodore 
Wores,  Fred  Yates,  Oscar  Kunath,  W.  B.  Gifford — ar- 
tists so  distinctive  in  character  and  subject  that  the  ex- 
amples of  their  work  formed  an  attractive  and  varied  col- 
lection. 

We  have  now  taken  a  sweeping  view  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  exhibition.  The  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  unique.  The  large  room  of  the  Art  League, 
lighted  by  tall  windows,  presented  many  difficulties 
which  required  most  careful  and  intelligent  planning  in 
order  to  avoid  bad  lights  and  poor  effects.  All  of  the 
available  space  on  the  walls  was  well  covered,  and  every 
device  resorted  to  to  obtain  sufficient  exhibition  space  for 
the  prints.  A  number  of  the  latter  were  simply  propped 
up  on  common  wooden  chairs  facing  the  light,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  attests  the  faith  the  management  felt  in 
their  visitors.  This  simple  action  holds  a  deep  meaning 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  pictures,  which  were  unpro- 
tected by  glass  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  touch 
of  every  careless  hand,  represented  at  least  cal- 
culation a  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  confidence  was  misplaced, 
for,  out  of  all  the  hundreds  who  came  and  went  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  it  is  safe  to  venture  that  not  one 
would  have  deliberately  defaced  or  injured  one  of  the 
prints,  or  have  failed  to  make  the  damage  good  if  they 
had  done  some  accidental  harm. 

The  decorations,  although  they  fell  far  below  the  ideal 
of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  them,  were  still  very  creditable 
when  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  labor  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Still  there  were  several  very  effective 
touches,  and  the  delicate  silk  loaned  for  the  oc- 
casion by  that  enterprising  firm  of  young  ladies  Martin 
&  Ingalsbee  contributed  to  heighten  the  result.  The 
erroneous  report  went  abroad  that  Miss  Mary  Bates  had 
charge  of  the  decorations,  and  the  young  lady's  card  of 
denial,  published  in  a  morning  paper,  was  taken  by  many 
as  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  taste  displayed  by  the  Art 
League.  Those  who  so  interpreted  it  were  mistaken. 
This  gentle  and  amiable  woman,  who  has  made  her  way 
so  nobly  in  her  chosen  field,  would  be  the  last  one  to  de- 
preciate the  labors  of  other  earnest  workers;  but  a  true 
and  conscientious  artist  like  Miss  Bates  will  not  accept 
the  credit  of  others'  successes,  nor  can  she  afford  to  bear 
the  burden  of  other  people's  failures. 

The  sketches  made  by  members  of  the  Art  League 
were,  with  extreme  modesty  and  good  taste,  arranged  in  a 
little  ante-room.  There  were  many  good  specimens  of 
work  and  many  of  mediocre  merit,  but  there  was  not  a 
bad  thing  among  them. 


The  interest  of  the  exhibition  centered  upon  Mr.  Vick- 
ery's  display.  This  included  every  branch  of  the  grapl 
arts,  comprising  line  engravings,  etchings,  dry-point  etel . 
ings,  mezzotints,  stipple  prints,  aquatints,  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  a  variety  of  more  modern  processes,  a  heliotype, 
lithographs,  a  heliographure,  photographs,  an  indotint, 
and  an  artotype. 

There  were  many  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  line  en- 
gravings, of  which  the  most  notable  were  Albert  Diirer's 
"Melencolia,"  Loughi's  "Reclining  Magdalen,"  Sharp's 
"Doctors  of  the  Church,"  and  Nanteuil's  portrait  of 
"Pomponius  de  Bellievre."  The  etchings  included  some 
of  the  best  proofs  of  Gilbert,  Focillon,  Tissot,  Pennell, 
Bacher,  Steven  Parrish,  Forel,  Seymour  Haden,  Whist- 
ler, with  a  number  of  fine  Rembrandts. 

To  Californiansthe  most  interesting  feature  of  the  entire 
exhibit  wasthe  beautiful  etchingof  "Carmel  Mission  before 
the  Restoration,"  from  William  Keith's  painting,  by  that 
talented  lady  Miss  Edith  Loring  Pierce.  Miss  Pierce's 
etchings  of  Mr.  Keith's  two  paintings  "In  the  Sierras" 
will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
unique  of  all  the  Christmas  cards  exhibited  here  last 
Christmas.  These  exquisite  productions  are  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Vickery .  It  is  not  every  etcher  who  can  follow  the  style 
of  every  painter,  and  a  woman  of  Miss  Pierce's  fame  is 
not  ready  to  jeopardize  her  reputation  by  endeavoring  to 
follow  an  artist  with  whose  style  and  theme  she  is  not  in 
perfect  sympathy.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Vickery  pre- 
sented himself  last  year  at  the  fashionable  resort  where 
Miss  Pierce  was  summering,  her  first  greeting  was,  "Who 
and  what  is  this  California  artist  whose  paintings  you 
have  been  urging  me  to  attempt  to  translate?" 

For  answer,  Mr.  Vickery  exposed  to  her  the  sketches  he 
had  brought.  Her  interest  was  immediately  enlisted. 
How  nobly  she  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Christmas  cards,  of  which  every  impression 
which  can  be  made  by  next  Christmas  is  already  engaged. 
Carmel  Mission  is  a  more  ambitious  study.,  made  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  if  possible  even  more  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  painting.  With  something  of  an 
artist's  sensitiveness  Mr.  Vickery  declares  that  none  of 
his  prints  shall  ever  become  common,  and  limits  the 
copies  of  Carmel  Mission  to  be  distributed  upon  this 
coast  to  a  single  hundred.  It  will  be  interesting  to  pict- 
ure-lovers to  leain  that  this  beautiful  etching,  some  ten 
by  nineteen  inches  in  size,  is  sold  for  only  nine  dollars. 


During  the  last  year  or  two  Mr.  Vickery  has  taken  the 
place  he  deserves  in  the  estimation  of  the  San  Francisco 
public.  He  is  more  than  a  salesman,  he  is  a  genuine  art- 
lover,  and  a  connoisseur  in  etchings  and  engravings.  His 
love  for  such  things  is  deep  and  genuine,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  to  bring  Californians  to  an  appreciation  of 
these  refined  branches  of  art  is  shown  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  has  clung  to  his  self-appointed  field,  when— at 
the  East — he  knew  that  he  could  always  find  a  large  and 
profitable  circuit.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  first  heard 
of  him,  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  A  friend  stopped  me 
on  the  street,  saying,  "I  want  you  to  come  up  into  Thur- 
low  block  with  me;  there  is  a  gentleman  there  whom 
you  ought  to  know.  He  is  out  here  now  for  the  second 
season,  and  has  with  him  the  most  remarkable  collection 
of  prints  ever  seen  on  the  coast.  Only  a  little  handful  of 
cultivated  people  have  found  him  out.  None  of  the 
papers  have  recognized  him  or  seem  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  rarity  of  his  exhibit.  Here  is  a  field  for  your 
pen;  write  him  up  and  you  will  help  to  educate  the 
reading  public  and  benefit  him." 


I  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  was  surprised  and 
gratified  with  what  I  saw.  Naturally  I  was  introduced  as 
a  member  of  the  press,  and  took  copious  notes,  having 
full  faith  that  I  should  be  able  to  publish  a  description  of 
Mr.  Vickery 's  mission,  in  the  daily  newspaper  for  which  I 
was  busily  writing  at  that  time,  but  only  humiliation 
awaited  me.  The  next  day  I  spoke,  with  some  enthusiasm, 
to  the  editor,  suggesting  that  here  was  material  for  an  in- 
teresting special  article.  He  rejoined  that  Mr.  Vickery 
was  engaged  in  business,  and  that  the  paper  would  publish 
the  notice  at  one  dollar  a  line.  It  was  useless  to  argue 
that  Mr.  Vickery  was  breaking  ground  in  a  new  intellect- 
ual interest,  in  a  new  community ;  that  he  was  reaping 
little  or  no  return,  and  that  the  presence  of  so  noble  a 
collection  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public.  Editor 
and  publisher  were  alike  inexorable. 

Recently  I  have  enjoyed  a  sweet  revenge.  Mr.  Vickery 
and  his  prints  are  no  longer  novelties,  no  longer  fresh 
news,  but  have  become  recognized  among  the  highest 
educational  influences  of  the  city.  Moreover,  his  busi- 
ness, at  first  slight  and  precarious,  is  gaining  an  extensive 
hold,  and  is  presumably  beginning  to  "pay."  In  the  face 
of  all  these  facts  the  same  newspaper,  which  declined  to 
notice  him  except  in  the  way  of  paid  advertisement  five 
years  ago,  has  during  the  last  two  years  given  him  frequent 
notices  of  the  most  complimentary  character,  among  its 
art  criticisms.  Mr.  Vickery  has  not  only  educated  our 
people  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  matters 
which  he  makes  his  specialty;  without  personal  acquaint- 
ance or  pecuniary  persuasion  he  has  won  over  the  editor 
who  once  declined  to  notice  him  at  less  than  a  dollar  a 
line. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


AT  RIVERSIDE. 


Back  and  forth,  by  the  soldier's  tomb, 

Paces  the  sentinel,  stern  and  grim; 
Back  and  forth  though  the  storms  beat  down, 

Back  and  forth  though  the  night  falls  dim. 

Just  beyond  it  the  city's  life 

Sways  ind  surges  in  ceaseless  din; 
Just  below  it  wheels  whirl  by, 

And  the  tide  is  flowing  out  and  in. 

Little  he  heeds,  the  Silent  One, 

Of  watchful  eyes  or  of  patient  feet; 
Little  he  knows  of  the  loyal  love 

Faithfully  guarding  his  slumber  sweet. 

Boats  go  sailing  all  day  long, 

Back  and  forth  by  his  house  of  rest : 
Strangers'  feet  tread  softly  near: 

He  sleepeth  cjuiet .    'To  sleep  is  best! 

After  the  battle,  victory; 

After  the  conflict,  peace  is  dear; 
After  life's  fever,  calm  repose: 

For  pain  and  sorrow  the  balm  is  here. 

Around  him  gather  winter's  snows; 

Life  rushes  by,  calm  flows  the  tide; 
And  faithful  sentinels  night  and  day 

Guard  well  the  Hero  at  Riverside. 

Lillian  Grey,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


"BARONS"  AND  OTHERS. 


It  is  not  many  evenings  ago  that  I  was  seated  in  the 
Hoffman  House  restaurant,  passing  the  time  between 
courses  very  agreeably  in  looking  at  the  people  and  listen- 
ing to  the  music.  The  orchestra,  with  praise-worthy 
zeal,  had  started  in  on  the  Mikado,  and  had  just 
reached  "Three  Little  Maids"  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  party  of  three,  who  were 
seated  at  a  table  next  to  mine.  The  new  arrivals  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Laura  Bert— Koster  and  Bial's  pretty 
soubrette— and  two  young  men  from  San  Francisco,  whom 
their  parents  no  doubt  fondly  imagined  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  classic  shades 
of  Cambridge.  The  young  men  appeared  charmed  with 
Miss  Bert,  delighted  with  the  dinner,  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  world  in  general  and  themselves  in  par- 
ticular; while  Miss  Bert,  in  whose  face  there  is  ever  pres- 
ent a  peculiarly  demure  and  angelic  "Yum  Yum"  ex- 
pression, averred  that  her  earthly  happiness  would  be 
complete  were  a  hassock  brought  whereon  she  might  rest 
her  dainty  feet. 

In  an  instant  the  waiter  was  at  the  table. 

"Garcon,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  in  pure  and  un- 
mistakable Harvard  French,  "apportez  madame  un 
fauteuil." 

"Oui,  garcon,"  said  the  other,  evidently  determined  not 
to  be  outdone,  "oui,  apportez  madame  un  fauteuil,"  em- 
phasizing the  "un,"  and  dropping  his  eyes  modestly  be- 
fore Miss  Bert's  amused  gaze,  as  if  apologizing  for  having 
inadvertently  lapsed  into  French. 

The  waiter  was  staggered,  but  his  polite  French  breed- 
ing did  not  allow  him  to  show  himself  at  a  loss.  He 
looked  at  the  young  men  in  a  painfully  puzzled  fashion ; 
and  exactly  what  would  have  happened  had  I  not  beck- 
oned to  the  head-waiter  and  explained  the  difficulty,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  young  lady  was  made  happy  in  the  possession  of 
the  desired  foot-stool,  and  the  young  men  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  successful  venture  in  French. 

I  mention  this  little  episode  not  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  Harvard,  nor  to  humiliate  my  young  western  friends, 
but  solely  with  the  hope  that  this  account  of  their  inno- 
cent dinner  might  meet  their  eye  and  so  save  them  from 
going  through  life  under  the  impression  that  "fauteuil"  is 
the  exact  equivalent  for  our  everyday  homely  "foot-stool." 

In  regard  to  young  men  who  entertain  a  passion  for 
some  stage  beauty,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  man 
of  undoubted  French  extraction  was  a  nightly  occupant 
of  a  box  in  a  popular  resort  in  this  city,  from  which  he 
would  discharge  huge  volumes  of  flowers  at  the  feet  of 
the  object  of  his  infatuation.  To  him  the  situation  was  a 
novelty,  but  to  her  k  was  an  old  story;  so  she  received 
the  flowers  as  tributes  to  her  beauty,  and  glorified  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  exciting  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
troupe.  Whenever  her  admirer  would  face  off  in  his  at- 
tentions she  would  spur  him  on  by  casting  languishing 
glances  in  his  direction ;  and  after  this  perfumed  notes 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  snugly  hidden  in  choicest 
"jacks." 

The  foreign  gentleman  was  so  lavish  in  his  outlay  that 
he  soon  was  dubbed  the  "baron"  by  all  connected  with 
the  theater,  and  the  box  office  would  be  wreathed  in 
smiles  of  most  generous  welcome  whenever  his  aristo- 
cratic countenance  beamingly  appeared  to  buy  the  usual 
box.  Every  thing  went  along  smoothly  enough  for  several 
weeks,  the  "baron"  spending  his  seemingly  inexhausti- 
ble income  right  and  left,  the  fascinating  soubrette  smil- 
ingly receiving  the  homage  due  to  a  maiden  of  her  de- 
gree. But  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  abroad  be- 
came awearied  of  the  prosaic  bouquet  and  the  unpoetic 
supper.  Even  Tiffany,  when  called  upon,  failed  to  sat- 
isfy his  yearning  for  novelties.  The  fascinating  soubrette 
seemed  perfectly  unconconscious  that  all  the  restaurants, 
flower-stores  and  jewelers  combined  did  not  possess  the 
one  article  the  baron  really  wanted.  Perhaps  her  igno- 
rance of  this  fact,  and  her  desire  to  please,  led  her  to  in- 
vestigate establishments  of  this  kind  so  thoroughly.  At 
any  rate  the  Baron  became  impatient,  and  the  more 


pressing  he  became  the  colder  she  grew.  Then  came! 
the  time  when  there  was  always  a  rehearsal  or  an  impor- 
tant engagement ;  and  then  he  knew  he  had  a  rival.  But 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  win.  He  took  to  following 
the  fascinating  soubrette  and  her  escorts.  Imagine  the 
poor  Frenchman's  dismay  when  he  traced  her  one  even- 
ing to  a  Sixth-avenue  restaurant  and  found  her  seemingly 
happy  in  the  company  of  a  native-born,  on  oyster  stew 
and  beer!  Nothing  but  the  Brunswick  or  Delmonico's  had 
been  the  scenes  of  his  gastronomic  feats.  He  felt  humili- 
ated. He  decided  to  change  his  tactics  and  try  threats.  He 
would  take  an  adjoining  table,  screw  his  aristocratic 
countenance  into  the  most  terrible  scowl,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly blood-curdling  manner  would  call  for  coffee,  ex- 
hibit the  result  of  his  pistol  practice  at  the  "White  Ele- 
phant," and  sigh  for  "la  belle  France,"  the  land  where 
"ye  code"  was  respected.  His  more  timid  rival  gave  up 
the  race,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  sanguinary  French- 
man was  going  to  prove  that  faint  heart,  etc.,  and  be  re- 
established in  favor,  when  suddenly  he  disappeared. 
Several  accommodating  hotels  and  restaurants  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  his  autograph  on  checks,  that,  by  an 
oversight  of  the  distinguished  foreigner,  had  come  back 
protested.  It  then  became  known  that  the  "baron"  was 
no  baron,  and  that  his  vast  possessions  abroad  were  of  the 
airy  consistency  of  Spanish  castles.  He  had  formerly 
served  in  a  humble  capacity  at  Delmonico's,  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  into  a  small  inheritance,  out  of  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  fascinating  soubrette,  he  had  as  suddenly 
jumped. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
"baron"  was  immediately  filled  up  by  some  aspiring  suc- 
cessor, who  in  time  will  follow  the  way  of  the  "baron," 
only  to  make  room  for  some  other  infatuated  youth.  And 
so  they  will  come  and  go;  but  the  fascinating  soubrette — 
well,  she  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  go  on  for  several  decades  to 
come,  furnishing  an  object  for  lovers'  sighs  and  a  subject 
whereon  to  pen  a  sonnet. 

It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  watch  the  flock  of  infatuated 
youths  who  gather,  toward  the  close  of  a  performance, 
outside  a  stage  entrance;  and  I  haven't  the  least  doubt 
that  when  Gabriel  blows  the  trumpet  the  final  blasts  for 
stragglers  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  love-sick  Pen- 
dennises  who  are  w.uting  in  the  cold  night  air  for  the 
sortie  of  the  lowly  chorus. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  at  the  Fifth-avenue  theater,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Boston  Museum  company,  has  been 
giving  New  York  a  revival  of  Shakespeare,  at  the  same 
time  going  the  immortal  William  several  better  wherever 
he  thought  the  play  would  stand  improvement.  Last 
Friday  evening  he  took  upon  himself  the  eccentric  task 
of  making  the  temperance  lecture  in  Othello  a  trifle  more 
marked.  Mr.  Booth  appears  to  think  the  author  slighted 
the  subject  by  crowding  it  into  one  scene,  so  he  had  the 
lesson  and  its  moral  run  through  the  entire  play.  In 
other  words,  "America's  eminent  tragedian"  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  so  gross  a  state  of  intoxication  that  the 
audience  were  undecided  whether  to  consider  themselves 
insulted  and  leave  the  theater  or  to  stay  and  admire  the 
courage  of  an  actor  who  dared  to  essay  "Iago"  under 
such  visibly  overwhelming,  not  to  say  staggering,  disad- 
vantages. X. 

New  York,  February  28,  1886. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Lord  Tennyson  has  published,  in  a  volume  with  the 
title  Tiresias  and  Oilier  Poems,  a  collection  of  his  verses 
that  have  appeared  in  fugitive  form  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  have  excited  such  a  deal 
of  facetious  comment  from  newspaper  critics,  particularly 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  public  therefore  no* 
has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  judgment  of  respon- 
sible critics  as  to  the  value  of  these  late  productions  of 
the  Laureate's  muse  with  the  glibly  uttered  opinions  of 
conceited  donkeys  of  the  press,  who,  with  as  little  idea  of 
the  requisites  of  true  poetry  as  the  red  Indian  has  of 
thorough  bass,  do  not  hesitate  to  set  themselves  up  as 
authorities  in  this  as  well  as  other  arts  of  which  they  have 
as  little  knowledge.  If  the  assurance  were  necessary,  ad- 
mirers of  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury now  have  evidence  that  the  best  reviewers  of  England 
and  America  are  not  quite  ready  to  agree  with  the  asinine 
critics  aforesaid,  who  have  so  freely  recorded  the  convic- 
tion that  the  immortal  bard  is  in  his  dotage,  and  that  all 
the  recent  emanations  from  his  pen  are  absolutely  worth- 
less. 

For  a  full  half  century  Tennyson's  exquisite  creations 
have  delighted  all  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom  the  accents 
of  our  English  tongue  are  familiar.  From  the  time 
that  he  uttered  his  first  note  of  song  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  his  genius.  The  college  youth 
who  wrote  "Timbuctoo" — one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  prize  poems  ever  produced  by  an  English  univer- 
sity student — had  already  shown  signs  of  greatness  as  a 
poet;  and  when  he  had  published,  in  connection  with 
his  brother  Charles,  a  small  volume  of  verse,  and  then, 
after  a  short  interval,  a  collection  of  his  own  early  lyrics 
and  ballads,  the  critics  were  compelled  to  assign  to  him  a 
high  rank  as  a  poetic  artist.  A  poet  possessing  the 
delicate  fancy  and  the  command  of  exquisite  and 
intricate  melodies  of    verse  of  Shelley  without  his 


vagueness,  the  imaginative  grace  of  Keats  without 
his  narrowness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
simplicity  of  Wordworth  without  his  baldness,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  lit- 
erature of  his  time ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, Queen  Victoria  bestowed  on  the  young  bard  the 
title  of  "Laureate,"  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
his  worthiness  of  the  honor.  From  the  first  he  honored 
the  office  more  than  the  office  honored  him.  He  alone 
among  English  poets  who  have  been  selected  to  serve  as 
state  bards  has  produced  fine  and  even  great  poems  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  The  appellation  of  "Lau- 
reate" is  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate  for  him  who 
lias  voiced  the  loftiest  poetic  sentiments  of  two  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen,  and  above  every  other  writer  in  the 
language  has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Tennyson  has  ex- 
erted a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  poetic  art  of 
England  and  America  than  any  other  poet  of  the  century, 
not  even  excepting  Byron.  Poe  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  his  early  lyrics,  and  Lowell  andJAldrich,  as 
well  as  most  of  our  younger  minor  poets,  have  imitated 
him,  not  only  in  style  but  in  selection  of  themes  and  gen- 
eral mode  of  treatment.  He  invented  a  form  of  blank 
verse  which  is  the  nearest  approach  ever  made  in  our 
language  to  the  melodious  rhythm  and  perfect  cadence 
of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  He  was  the  first  among 
English  poets  to  show  himself  absolutely  independent  of 
rhyme  as  an  aid  to  melody ;  for,  though  his  rhymed  lyrics 
rank  among  the  finest  examples  of  his  work,  it  is  plain 
from  the  unrhymed  specimens  found  in  Tlie  Princess,  for 
instance,  that  he  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  relinquished 
it  altogether,  with  no  loss  of  effectiveness  either  in  lyric  or 
narrative  verse.  How  could  rhyme  add  any  thing  to  such 
exquisite  cadences  as 

"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  what  they  mean, 
Tears,  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair, 
Rise  from  the  heart  and  gather  in  the  eyes 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

For  narrative  poems  his  blank  verse  has  proved  itself  so 
well  adapted  that  its  form  now  serves  a  model  for  all  com- 
positions of  the  kind.  He  has  shown  that  it  can  be  used 
with  equal  effectiveness  in  the  treatment  of  sublime  and 
lofty  themes,  as  in  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  in  the 
recital  of  a  simple  tale,  as  in  "Enoch  Arden"  or  "Dora"; 
and  it  has  the  distinctive  merit  of  never  losing  its  poetic 
character  and  descending  to  the  level  of  rhythmic  prose, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  forms  of  English  blank  verse.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  Greek  hexameter. 
Tennyson  has  also  the  supreme  quality  as  poet  that  his 
themes,  his  method,  and  his  thought,  are  all  equally  poetic. 
No  beautiful  passage  of  ideal  imagery  selected  from 
any  of  his  works  will  be  found  to  contrast  with  the  con- 
text in  tone  or  spirit;  all  are  parts  of  a  consistent  whole. 
In  respect  to  this  unity,  his  poems  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  Wordsworth,  who  has  been  considered — the  Rambler 
thinks  erroneously — as  his  master.  His  writings  are 
marked  by  a  higher  moral  tone  than  Byron's,  and  have 
a  greater  definiteness  than  those  of  Shelley  or  of  the  late 
extravagant  romantic  school  of  Swinburne  and  Rossetti, 
who  nevertheless  are  possibly  as  much  indebted  to  him 
as  to  Keats  and  the  French  and  Italian  poets  they  ac- 
knowledge as  masters. 

Tennyson  long  since  produced  works  which  bestowed 
on  him  an  imperishable  fame.  He  has  delineated  every 
phase  of  grief  in  the  noblest  commemorative  poem  of  our 
language — "In  Memoriam";  has  given  us  the  second  great 
English  epic  in  the  "Idylls  of  the  King";  and  has  thrilled 
our  natures  with  the  stirring  stanzas  of  "Locksley  Hall," 
or  melted  us  to  tears  with  the  tender  pathos  of  the  "May 
Queen"  and  "Enoch  Arden."  His  immortality  would 
therefore  be  assured  even  had  he  ceased  to  write  years 
ago ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  as  age  begins  to 
affect  his  powers  there  should  be  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment in  some  of  his  late  performances.  No  discrimi- 
nating critic  ever  claimed  for  the  Laureate  exemption  from 
very  grave  faults,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  a  peculiar  man- 
nerism that  has  always  been  manifest  in  the  least  happy 
of  his  productions,  even  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  and 
has  perhaps  been  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  feeblest 
of  his  recent  verses.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  whereas  several  of  his  late  efforts  have  been  lament- 
able failures,  he  has  within  the  last  few  years  produced 
his  dramas  Queen  Alary,  Harold,  and  Beckett,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  historical  dramatic  poems  pro- 
duced by  any  English  poet  since  Shakespeare — the  last 
far  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  newspaper  critics  who  insist  that  Tennyson's  in- 
tellect is  a  total  wreck,  because  of  the  "Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,"  or  the  poem  on  the  fleet,  would 
seem  to  be  arguing  from  incomplete  premises;  but  even  if 
it  were  so,  the  world  already  owes  him  enough  to  make  it 
bad  taste  to  gloat  over  his  failures.  Possibly  the  accept- 
ance of  a  title  by  the  aged  poet  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  bitterness  of  the  recent  criticism  he  has 
met  with  in  this  country.  Most  of  his  admirers  here 
would  have  said  that  his  simple  name,  with  the  honor  of 
ranking  as  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter heritage  to  his  descendants  than  the  empty  title  which 
can  add  nothing  to  his  well-earned  glory.  If  he  did  not 
choose,  however,  to  decline  an  unsolicited  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  him ;  and,  title  or  no  title,  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
England  deserves  all  respect  from  every  quarter  where 
the  literature  of  our  Saxon  tongue  is  held  as  an  inherit- 
ance. J.  D.  S. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTED. 


There  are  songs  enough  for  the  hero 

Who  dwells  on  the  height  of  fame; 
I  sing  for  the  disappointed, 

For  those  who  missed  their  aim. 

I  sing  with  a  careful  cadence 

For  one  who  stands  in  the  dark, 
And  knows  that  his  last,  best  arrow 

Has  bounded  back  from  the  mark. 

I  sing  for  the  breathless  runner, 

The  eager,  anxious  soul, 
Who  fails  with  his  strength  exhausted 

Almost  in  sight  of  the  goal ; 

For  the  hearts  that  break  in  silence 

With  a  sorrow  all  unknown; 
For  those  who  need  companions, 

Yet  walk  their  ways  alone. 

There  are  songs  enough  for  the  lovers 

Who  share  love's  tender  pain ; 
I  sing  for  the  one  whose  passion 

Is  given  and  in  vain. 

For  those  whose  spirit  comrades 

Have  missed  them  on  the  way, 
I  sing  with  a  heart  o'erflowing 

This  minor  strain  to-day. 

And  I  know  the  solar  system 

Must  somewhere  keep  in  space 
A  prize  for  that  spent  runner 

Who  barely  lost  the  race. 

For  the  plan  would  be  imperfect 

Unless  it  held  some  sphere 
That  paid  for  the  toil  and  talent 

And  love  that  are  wasted  here. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  Good  Cheer. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  Editor  of  these  columns  is  inclined  to  think  that 
amid  feminine  interests  matters  relating  to  household 
adornment  or  convenience  should  take  precedence  of 
questions  of  dress.  A  woman  may  attire  herself  in  stylish 
and  becoming  garments,  she  may  be  distinguished  for 
her  nicely  fitting  and  artistic  clothes,  but  she  will  not  be 
half  so  dear  to  her  own  family  as  the  plain  little  body 
who  displays  consummate  taste  and  ingenuity  in  all  her 
household  arrangements,  who  keeps  her  rooms  sunny, 
cozy  and  well  aired,  who  leaves  a  graceful  and  distinctive 
impress  upon  every  article  intended  for  household  deco- 
ration, even  if  she  herself  wears  a  print  gown.  Yet  de- 
partments for  woman's  reading  are  usually  filled  with 
frivolous  suggestions  in  regard  to  dress,  with  arguments 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  or  with  prosy  comments  upon 
the  domestic  virtues,  while  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  home  decoration  are  rarely  seen. 

George  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  on  Market  street,  under  the 
Nucleus  building,  exhibit  some  novelties  which  commend 
themselves  to  all  persons  of  refined  taste  and  artistic  per- 
ceptions. Foremost  among  these  are  some  beautiful 
Venetian  blinds,  which  are  really  little  more  than  a  re- 
vival of  a  charming  old  style.  These  pretty  window- 
shades  are  made  of  overlapping  slats  of  wood,  which  are 
so  skillfully  controlled  by  the  action  of  cords  that  a 
touch  will  raise  or  lower  them  to  any  desired  height,  or 
close  or  open  the  slats  so  as  to  admit  or  seclude  the  light. 
Each  blind  is  arranged  with  a  cornice  top  of  the  same 
wood,  some  of  these  being  very  plain  and  others  orna- 
mented with  delicate  carvings.  The  prettiest  among 
them  is  one  of  cherry,  which  has  a  fine  oil  polish  and  is 
elaborately  carved  above.  Another,  which  is  of  oak,  has 
oaken  carvings  above,  which  are  of  a  darker  shade  and 
simulate  antique  oak.  These  blinds  commend  them- 
selves for  several  reasons.  They  will  last  for  a  lifetime, 
gaining  added  beauty  with  the  richer  tinge  the  wood  takes 
on  each  year.  They  can  be  selected  so  as  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  finish  of  the  room.  Lastly,  they  will 
always  present  a  pleasing  appearance  from  outside  the 
house.  Cloth  or  paper  shades,  be  they  ever  so  costly  or  well 
chosen  as  regards  color,  do  not  add  much  to  the  exterior 
dignity  of  a  handsome  mansion.  There  are  probably  sev- 
eral thousand  people  in  San  Francisco  who  experience  a 
twinge  of  pain  each  day  as  they  ride  past  the  Stanford 
mansion  on  California  street,  and  speculate  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  will  elapse  before  the  gilt-banded,  pearl-color- 
ed cloth  shades  will  become  so  soiled  and  faded  that  they 
will  be  banished  from  the  large  house  whose  comeliness 
they  disfigure. 

The  Venetian  blinds  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  money  invested  in  them  is 
invested  for  a  lifetime.  Those  who  must  have  cloth 
shades  will  find  that  nothing  is  quite  so  satisfactory  as  a 
soft  shade  of  olive,  which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  tone 
in  window-shades  and  wall-papers  this  season. 

There  is  another  attractive  novelty  at  Clark's  which 
will  repay  a  look.  This  is  the  Lincrusta  Walton  paper, 
which,  introduced  a  few  years  since,  is  slowly  but  surely 
finding  its  way  into  popular  favor,  and  comes  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  designs.  This  remarkable  paper 
appears  to  be  pressed  in  molds,  so  that  the  designs  upon 
it  appear  in  raised  figures,  looking  very  much  like  the 
stamped  leather  which  is  now  so  fashionable.  It  is  unlike 
ordinary  paper,  giving  forth  a  clear  metallic  sound  when 
rapped  upon  with  the  knuckles.  Although  somewhat  ex- 
pensive it  is  virtually  indestructible;  and  a  room  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  it  is  fitted  up  for  a  lifetime.  So  im- 
perishable is  it  that  it  is  coming  into  popular  use  for  cab- 
inet-work, and  some  elegant  articles  of  furniture  have  in- 
laid panels  of  this  paper,  surrounded  by  rich  carvings.  | 


Another  heavy  and  durable  substance  for  wall  decora- 
tion is  what  is  known  as  "ingrain"  paper,  and  which 
looks  not  unlike  great  blotting-pads.  This  comes  in 
solid  shades  of  red,  gray,  olive,  terra  cotta,  brown,  etc., 
and  is  especially  effective  as  a  background  for  pictures, 
being  used  in  large  halls  for  that  reason. 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Sabine,  a  lady  writer  of  repute,  sends  to 
to  the  Woman's  Journal  the  following  apt  suggestions  re- 
garding occupations  open  to  her  sex  : 

"Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  business  for 
which  women  are  eminently  adapted,  but  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  have  been  slow  to  take  up.  I  refer  to  in- 
surance. My  husband  for  many  years  conducted  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  agencies  in  eastern  Vermont.  For 
seven  years  I  worked  with  him,  often,  during  his  absence 
or  when  he  was  ill,  managing  the  business  alone.  When 
his  health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Colorado 
very  suddenly,  I  was  authorized  to  act  in  his  place,  and 
carried  on  business  quite  by  myself  for  six  months.  I 
was  assured  at  that  time  by  representatives  of  some  of  the 
largest  companies  that  I  should  have  the  agency  trans- 
ferred to  me  in  the  event  of  his  not  recovering  his  health. 
After  we  came  to  Colorado  to  make  a  home,  I  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  business  with  Mr.  Sabine,  holding  the  agency 
of  some  of  the  companies  v.ith  my  husband  as  a  partner, 
and  others  by  myself.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  open  an 
insurance  office  on  my  own  responsibility  if  it  seemed 
best  for  me  to  do  so,  and  should  have  no  fear  of  not  suc- 
ceeding. There  are  not  many  women  engaged  in  this 
business;  but  there  are  a  few,  and  they  have  always 
done  well.  There  are  many  points  in  which  a  woman's 
quick  eye  does  good  service.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
woman  acting  as  special  agent ;  that  is,  as  an  agent  sent 
out  by  the  companies  to  inspect  the  books  and  risks  of 
the  local  agents.  But  I  think  women  could  be  trained  to 
do  this  work  remarkably  well,  and  at  much  less  expense 
to  the  companies  than  the  men  now  employed,  for  their 
cigar  and  whisky  bills  would  certainly  be  smaller. 

"A  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  in  this 
business.  Other  details  are  easily  learned  from  insurance 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Text-books  are  furnished  by 
the  companies.  I  wish  more  women  would  consider  this 
branch  of  industry. 

"The  cake-making  business  is  getting  to  be  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  branch  of  industry.  I  know  of  a  lady  in 
St.  Louis,  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  who  is  suc- 
ceeding admirably  at  this.  I  visited  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change in  St.  Louis,  and  found  it  very  successful.  A 
lady  friend  of  mine  was  much  pleased  at  being  able  to  get 
a  handsome  shawl,  which  had  been  torn,  most  beauti- 
fully darned  through  this  agency. 

"In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  a  lady  is  managing,  with 
great  success,  a  building  association.  In  Colorado  I  have 
known  several  women  who  conduct  large  hotels.  Every- 
where throughout  the  West  women  are  coming  to  the 
front  and  showing  that  they  can  fill  all  departments  of 
labor  as  well  as  men.  The  injustice  of  withholding  from 
us  the  ballot  must  be  apparent  to  all  except  the  most 
prejudiced."  

There  are  divers  suggestions  with  regard  to  sleeves  for 
spring.  The  old  oriental  style  is  suggested,  varied  by  the 
style  which  is  close-fitting  at  the  wrist  and  shirred  at  the 
top.  Long  and  short  draperies  will  be  de  rigueur  in  the 
season— straight  tabliers  and  side-plaited  panels,  with 
full  back  draperies  gathered  to  a  small  space  at  the  belt. 
Aprons,  deep  or  shallow,  are  adapted  for  dresses  made  of 
thin  fabrics,  and  are  caught  up  by  small  buttons  and 
loops,  which  renders  the  laundering  an  easy  matter.  Side 
bows,  sashes,  dog  collars,  and  plastrons  of  gimp  or  velvet, 
are  employed  with  excellent  effect.  In  truth,  these  ac- 
cessories are  commendatory  features  of  the  season's  attire. 
The  latest  dictum  of  the  modes  concerning  all  minor 
adjuncts  of  attire  is  that  it  shall  be  shaped  to  the  figure 
more  closely,  following  the  outline  of  the  ribbed  jersey 
undergarments  which  have  made  a  thorough  revolution  in 
the  dress  of  modern  woman. 


Homespun  in  golden-brown  or  ecru  tints  makes  pretty 
and  serviceable  suits  for  the  intervening  season.  The 
latest  caprice  in  spring  cloths  of  all  kinds  are  those  shot 
or  flecked  with  color.  Costumes  of  plain  cloth  are  sup- 
plemented by  bands,  side  panels,  and  vest  trimmings  of 
giant  braid,  or  any  fabric  which  will  impart  the  tufted 
effect  now  so  prevalent.  Even  the  canvas-like  goods  for 
summer  show  surfaces  of  bouck  and  other  caprices  of  the 
loom.  Twilled  fabrics  are  softer  for  spring  service,  yet 
retain  the  broad  diagonals  in  current  vogue.  English 
serges  of  light  weight,  of  double  diagonal,  are  shown  in 
cream,  white  and  almond  shades.  An  excellent  and 
adaptive  camel's-hair  fabric  is  called  Khaijyam  serge.  It 
comes  in  all  the  rich  shades — wine,  prune,  smoke,  garnet, 
terra  cotta,  bronze,  blue,  green,  and  a  whole  gamut  of 
browns.  These  goods  are  soft,  drape  exquisitely,  and  are 
suitable  either  for  house  or  street  service. 


Mrs.  R.  Boccok,  of  Brisbane,  Australia,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Women's  National  Press  Association 
formed  at  New  Orleans  last  May.  She  is  a  writer  and  re- 
porter on  two  Australian  daily  papers.  This  addition  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt. 


Even  the  latest  styles  of  dressing  the  hair  for  balls  and 
parties  remind  us  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  hair  is 
ornamented  with  aigrettes,  made  of  ribbons  and  flowers  in 
two  or  three  colors,  just  like  the  cockades  of  the  nobles 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  more  different  the  shades 
are  and  the  greater  the  contrast  between  the  colors  the 
better.  What  would  you  say  to  a  little  branch  of  a  cherry 
tree,  loaded  with  blossoms  and  fruit,  which  starts  light  and 
graceful  from  a  bed  of  faille  and  satin  ribbon  bows?  The 
bows  are  arranged  like  a  flower-bed  around  the  branch; 
one  is  of  cream-colored  plush,  the  next  of  gold-colored 
satin,  and  a  third  one  of  sky-blue  faille.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  quaint  and  pretty  as  these  ribbons  in  contrasting 
colors — the  same  as  they  were  worn  in  the  time  of  King 
Louis  XIII — combined  with  the  cherry  branch,  which 
gives  them  a  somewhat  more  modern  touch  and  heightens 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  this  stylish  device.  There 
is  another  combination  of  three  bows,  one  mauve,  the 
other  red,  and  the  third  moss-colored,  with  aigrette  of 
mimosa  and  rosebuds.  Sometimes  the  flowers  and 
leaves  are  replaced  by  tufts  of  ostrich  feathers,  in  several 
colors,  reposing  on  cockades  of  velvet,  satin  and  faille,  in 
all  the  shades  of  the  feathers.  If  no  feathers  or  flowers  or 
ribbons  are  worn  in  the  hair,  hair-pins  or  small  combs  of 
mother-of-pearl  or  jewelry  are  used. 

Mrs.  Florence  M.  Adkinson,  in  the  Indianapolis  Sen- 
tinel, calls  attention  to  a  significant  fact.  Five  years  ago 
the  Central  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Chicago  secured  the  appointment  of  a  matron  at  the  Har- 
rison-street police  station,  to  look  after  women  who  were 
arrested  and  brought  there.  The  Union  paid  the  salary 
of  the  matron  for  the  first  two  years.  So  acceptable  was 
the  work  done  by  her  that  the  city  council  now  makes 
an  appropriation  for  ten  matrons,  one  for  day  and  one 
lor  night  duty,  at  five  stations.  The  choice  of  these 
matrons  is  left  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Goodman,  of  the  Central  Union.  The  names  are  then 
confirmed  by  the  mayor.  Over  eight  thousand  women 
were  last  year  cared  for  by  these  matrons. 

Miss  Alice  Jordan,  the  lady  law  student  at  Yale,  has 
not  left  the  institution,  as  was  reported.  She  is  quietly 
pursuing  her  studies,  and  has  no  idea  of  leaving.  The 
corporation  that  confers  degrees  has  not  yet  decided 
upon  her  case. 

Miss  Kate  Field  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  banquet 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, next  Monday.  This  is  the  first  time  ladies  have  ever 
been  invited  to  the  festivities  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Mrs.  Emily  Talbot  Walker,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  botanical  department  of  Vassar  College  a 
full  collection  of  the  native  ferns  of  Hawaii,  Sandwich 
islands. 

Dr.  Susanna  Rubinstein  has  received,  at  Leipzig,  the 
highest  diploma  in  philosophy  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  university  to  bestow. 


ENTERTAINING  IN  LONDON. 


The  distances  in  that  monstrous  aggregate  of  human 
dwellings  are  so  great,  and  the  occupations  of  those  that 
dwell  in  them  are  so  multifarious  and  so  urgent,  that 
persons  with  the  most  loving  human  hearts  and  with  the 
most  kindred  sympathies  can  not  manage  to  see  one 
another  more  than  once  a  month,  and  that  not  easily. 
One  shall  go  sooner  from  London  to  Peterborough,  and 
return  by  the  "Flying  Scotsman,"  than  pay  a  visit  to 
many  a  dear  friend  in  the  metropolis.  And  in  this  way 
London,  1  have  heard  it  said,  is  the  death  of  friendship; 
society  here,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Shakespeare, 
"grown  to  a  pleurisy,  dies  of  its  own  too  much."  Social 
parties  take  more  or  less  the  character  of  public  exhibi- 
tions; in  a  crowded  reception  you  are  received  into  the 
apartments,  scarcely  into  the  presence,  not  at  all  into  the 
intimacy  of  the  entertainer.  Men  and  women  are  cer- 
tainly therein  great  numbers;  but  they  buzz  about  you 
like  fire-flies,  or  lap  you  in  passing  like  the  branches  of  a 
poplar  tree  in  a  breeze.  You  only  know  that  you  have 
been  there,  and  you  may  be  vain  enough  to  wish  to  say 
that  you  have  been  there;  but  you  have  nothing  human 
to  report  of  the  whole  affair,  except  that  the  lady  enter- 
tainer stood  at  the  door  of  the  reception-room,  like  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  and  with  a  bouquet  of  artificially 
arranged  flowers  in  her  hand  as  big  as  her  head;  and  that 
you  had  been  introduced  to  a  celebrated  poet,  or  phi- 
losopher, or  fool  there;  or  that  you  were  much  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  the  poet  had  red  hair,  and  red  eyes, 
and  a  snub  nose,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  fine  type  of 
feature  and  style  of  manner  which  you  had  expected  to 
find  in  a  person  of  so  great  genius. 

This  is  true;  and  yet,  with  all  the  faithlessness  to  the 
true  genius  of  society  which  such  a  state  of  things  im- 
plies, it  is  a  necessary  evil  which,  like  other  evils,  brings 
a  certain  amount  of  good  along  with  it  that  we  must 
know  how  to  appreciate.  It  is  something  even  to  have 
seen  for  two  minutes  and  to  have  exchanged  two  sentences 
with  a  great  literary  character  with  red  hair  and  snub 
nose;  in  spite  of  his  disappointing  aspect,  he  may  have 
dropped  a  word  worth  remembering.  If  he  is  a  cynic— 
as  cynics  are  said  to  be  not  rare  in  London, — he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  have  treated  you  with  some  pungent  pret- 
tiness  against  what  other  men  generally  think  worthy  of 
reverence.  If  he  is  a  wise  man — and  there  are  many  such 
in  that  forest  of  human  beings,  a  single  shake  of  the  tree 
may  have  brought  down  a  golden  apple. — Cassetl's  for 
March. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


JUST  AS  BEFORE. 

She  held  the  reins;  O  memory  bright, 
Ol  that  sweet  sleigh- ride  long  ago! 
'Twas  on  a  clear  and  starry  night; 

The  hills  were  overtopped  with  snow- 
There  was  no  biting  wind  to  blow- 
Its  recollection  brings  a  glow! 

Ere  we  returned  I  had  the  right 
To  clasp  her  dainty  waist,  I  know- 
She  held  the  reins. 

A  year,  and  we  were  married.  So 
In  time  all  romance  takes  its  flight ; 

She  rules  me  now,  in  wifely  might ; 
To  her  sweet  will  I  bend,  for  lo! 

She  holds  the  reins.  Tid-Bits. 

HIS  LITTLE  LIST. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  writers 

Has  raised  such  a  host  of  lighters 
To  defend  the  hundred  authors 

Whom  they  hold  to  be  the  best, 
That  the  little  list  /  cherish 

In  oblivion  shall  perish. 
For  "de  guttibus"  as  Horace  says, 

Non  Jisputanditm  est. 

Still,  one  writer  much  respected 

By  myself  they've  all  neglected. 
But  I'm  sure  I  have  you  with  me 

When  I  solemnly  aver, 
That  a  plain  and  simple  letter 

Is  unquestionably  better 
That  ihe  writings  of  the  ages— 

When  the  letter  is  from  her.  Life. 

argenta's  lament. 
'Tis,  Evarts,  thus,  in  these  sad  days, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  friends  behave; 
You  promised  me  a  silver  speech, 

But  still  are  silent  as  the  grave. 

Henceforth  I  will  not  trust  your  vows, 
But  seek  my  lovers  in  the  West, 

Where  mine  are  mines,  and  true  hearts  beat 
Beside  the  senatorial  Vest.  Puck. 


they  would  he  missed. 

A  married  woman  isn't  missed, 

Although  she's  gone  away; 
But  old  maids— well,  you  hear  us  shout  — 

We  Miss  them  every  day. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TUGS. 


Mr.  EDITOR— Dear  Sir:    I  should  be  sadly 
derelict  in  my  duty  to  my  fellow-men,  and  ill 
perform  the  requirements  of  my  sacred  calling, 
if  I  as  a  progressive  parson  should  sit  idly  by 
and  contemplate  with  calm  indifference  the  dan- 
gers to  which  a  number  ot  our  most  worthy  fel- 
low-citizens are  exposed  in  their  frantic  efforts 
in  trying  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  our  port  of 
some  of  the  hordes  ol  its  easily  acquired  wealth. 
The  class  of  deserving  people  to  whom  I  refer  is 
known  as  tug-men.    A  number  of  large  and 
powerful  steam  tugs  were  built  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  our  mercantile  community,  and  pre- 
sented to  those  hardy  toilers,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  an  honest  living.    But  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  crown  their  noble  efforts  with  suc- 
cess.  The  owners  ol  these  various  tugs  are  all 
poor  men,  they  having  expended  all  their  little 
earnings  in  sugar  plantations,  real  estate  in  the 
city,  competing  steamship  lines,  Spring  Valley 
water,  and  whale  oil.    They  are  to-day  reduced 
to  absolute  want;  in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
always  in  want.    I  say  nothing  of  their  need, 
but  their  want  is  something  frightful ;  they  want 
every  thing.    It  is  a  heart-rending  sight  for  a 
man  in  whose  bosom  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness is  continually  slopping  over  to  see  a  stately 
ship  with  an  eight-knot  westerly  breeze  enter- 
ing our  port,  and  witness  the  frantic  endeavors 
of  the  tug  captain  to  persuade  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  pay  him  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  hour  for  running  ahead  of  the  ship  with 
a  string  fast  to  her  bow;  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  to 
behold  the  expression  of  blank  despair  which 
settles  down  on  the  tug  captain's  face  at  the 
steady  refusal  of  the  master,  as  he  reiterates  his 
polite  "No,  thank  you;  you  are  of  no  use  to  me  in 
this  breeze;"   and  the  hard-hearted  lord  of  the 
ocean,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  his 
ship  and  let  the  wind  blow  him  along,  while  he 
figures  up  the  enormous  returns  of  a  one-pound- 
two-and-sixpenny  freight.    With  all  this  wealth 
in  sight  this  avaricious  sea  king  refuses  to  pay 
the  famishing  tug-owners  two  hundred  dollars 
for  nothing.   There  is  something  wrong  with 
those  masters.    I  fear  they  will  meet  the  fate  of 
"Dives";  their  chance  for  wings  in  the  future  is 
very  small.    The  danger  surrounding  the  tug- 
owners  in  sending  their  vessels  to  sea  in  search 
of  coin  belonging  to  other  people  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  risk  they  run  of  losing  their 
home  in  glory;  the  Christian   Sabbath  is  en- 
tirely ignored  and  set  aside  in  their  desperate 
endeavors  to  gain  a  living  by  towing;  their 
pious  ardor  evaporates  in  steam,  their  religious 
teaching  ends  in  smoke,   and  Sunday  is  like 
every  day  in  the  week.    They  sometimes  attend 
divine  service  in  the  evening,  but  their  religion 
and  towage  are  so  blended  with  each  other  that 
when  the  minister  gave  out  the  hymn  "Old 
Hundred"  one  drowsy  deacon,  thinking  it  a 
bid  for  towing,  jumped  up  and  offered  to  take 
the  ship  to  the  whistle-buoy  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

At  a  revival  "love  feast,"  when  the  popular 
hymn  "That  Good  Ship  Zion"  was  given  out, 
an  ex-governor  arose,  in  his  usual  easy  and 


graceful  manner,  and  offered  to  do  all  the  old 
ship's  work,  three  moves— to  dock,  to  stream, 
and  to  sea, — for  six  hundred  dollars. 

One  of  the  tug-owners  was  heard  to  remark 
last  week  that  "he  was  convinced  that  Gabriel's 
trumpet  was  only  a  steam- whistle,  and  he  would 
eventually  roam  through  the  great  hereafter  in  a 
tug-boat."  Another  impoverished  owner  of 
tugs,  the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  "Sir  Millard 
Griffin,"  has  become  so  nearly  reduced  to  abject 
want  that  he  has  but  lately  returned  from  trav- 
eling in  Europe  endeavoring  to  renew  contracts 
with  ship-owners  to  do  the  least  amount  ol  tow- 
ing for  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money. 
This  young  man  "Griff"  has  been  in  great 
peril.  Ttiink  of  youth  and  innocence,  nurtured 
in  the  hallowed  shade  of  "No.  10,"  brought  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  "Deacon  G."  and 
"George  C.";  think  of  his  being  exposed  to  the 
bewitching  blandishments  of  the  strawberry- 
blondes  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow — 
bartering  his  dream  of  singing  in  the  heavenly 
choir  for  a  filty-dollar  tow.  We  hope  he  has 
preserved  his  integrity  and  returned  to  us  as 
virtuous  as  when  he  left.  The  following  lines 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  public  the  feeling 
existing  among  the  rival  tug  owners: 

The  west  wind,  o'er  the  ocean,  bore 

A  gallant  ship  toward  the  shore  ; 

Through  breakers  w  ild  he  fears  no  wreck — 

A  Pilot  walks  her  quarter  deck. 

Onward  before  the  gale  she  came  ; 

Her  flags  are  set  that  show  her  name. 

And  now  from  "Lobos'    rocky  cove 

I  he  lookout,  through  the  telephone, 

.vends|the  swift  message  o'  r  the  wires 

For  all  the  tugs  to  light  their  fires 

And  full-speed  to  the  ocean  go, 

To  beg  the  ship  to  take  a  tow. 

Three  tugs  are  quicklv  under  weigh, 

Careering  macMy  down  the  bay. 

Far  in  advance  the  race  is  led 

By  one  tall  smoke-stack,  bio  d-red, 

"Joe  Redman  V  badge  —  we  never  quail; 

Our  colors  to  the  mast  we  nail. 

Next  came  the  Monarch  of  the  sea, 

Backed  up  by  "Griff"  and  "Deacon  G  ," 

With  two  tall  turrets  black  as  night 
Knci-cled  by  a  band  of  white. 
Her  captain's  eye  was  filled  with  gore, 
For  many  a  time  his  boss  had  swvre 
To  drive  those  red  stacks  to  the  wall, 
And  take  all  tows  by  one  ''Good- hall." 
The  last,  with  chimney  jetty-black, 
With  tons  of  sugar  at  her  back  — 
In  o  her  words,  to  put  it  brief — 
Was  Spreckles's  tug-boat,  the  "Kelief." 
He  swoie  he'd  spend  his  Ijottom  dollar 
But  what  he'd  reach  the  "Deacon's"  collar. 
The  tug.  at  length  have  reached  the  ship 
(Each  swears  he  made  the  quickest  trip). 
Wild  clamor  o'er  the  waters  burst; 
Each  skipper  swore  he  got  there  tir*t. 
Each  swears,  by  all  that's  high  and  low, 
The  first  one  there  deserves  the  tow. 
Then  there  arose  as  wild  a  yell 
As  ever  swept  o'er  ocean  swell  — 

Twas  worse  than  asses'  bray. 
Each  skipper  down  his  gauntlet  threw, 
Each  pulled  his  bell,  his  whistle  blew. 

And  sailed  into  the  fray. 
Ill  fared  it  with  the  tug  "Relief"— 
'1  he  sugar-boat  soon  came  to  grief — 

.She  opened  wide  her  throttle. 
The  Sea  King's  blood-red  stack,  came  down, 
The  Monarch  lost  her  iron  crown, 

Her  captain  lost  his  bottle. 
Then  each  one  damned  each  other's  eyes 
And  every  thing  beneath  the  skies. 
And  swore  each  ship  was  lawful  prize 

For  any  tug  to  plunder. 
The  captain  sailed  his  ship  away 
Glad  to  escape  such  fatal  fray. 
That  he  was  not  the  tug-boats  prey, 

To  some  is  still  a  wonder. 

Yours  in  sorrow,  "The  Parson." 
"The  Oaks." 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "  D.  D.D." 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

Hook   Mini  NeWH  I'aper,  Writing  I'aper 
Wrapping  Paper,  (artl  Stock,  straw 
and  Hinders'  ltoa>ds,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
hl'Z  to  510  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


INSURANCE  NOTICE. 

THE  STATE  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

Having  increased  its  capital  s'.ock  from  $2  00,000  tu 
$400,000,  has  reinsured  all  on  siandmg  policies  of  the 
Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Western  policy-holders  can,  by  calling  at  the  Slate  In- 
vestment and  Insurance  l.'ompany's  office,  get  a  State  In- 
vestment and  Insurance  Company'-  policy  for  <»ny  policy 
in  the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Tiie  state  Investment  ami  I  nun  ranee  Co. 

A.  J.  BRYANT,  President. 
Charles  H.  Oshing,  Secretary. 

Office,  21K  and  220  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

f-sTLargest  stock  in  the  city. 
Faper-haiijjlns;  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

U.  W.  <  I  V  It  K  A.  CO., 

04S  Market  street. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  cases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayf.k's  C'hf.kry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
nrescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years, it  has  beenregarded  as  nil 
Invaluable  household  remedy.  It  is  n 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taki  11 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  a  few  dosi  - 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
coltl  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
mid  may,  very  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  I'ulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  and  thecure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
pneious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  '*  those 
other  stupid  paper*." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

to.    It  is  the  hest  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
U.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news- 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING.  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lbavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietok 

C.  P.  Hall.  Manager 

ENTHUSIASTIC  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ONLY  AND 

BUFFALO  BILL! 

(Hem.  w.  k.  t  ody> 

In  his  great  sensational  drama — 

THE  PRAIRIE  WAIF! 

Introducing  HI  CK  TAYLOR,  King  of  the  Cowboys, 
and  a  genuine  band  uf  Pawnee  Indians. 

Matinee  lo-<lny  At  8  o'clock. 

tsT  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.  SS 
NEXT  WEEK— 

TWENTY  DAYS! 

— OR— 

BUFFALO  BILL'S  PLEIMJK 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  MlHkiue  Lessees  and  tkopkietors 

C.  VV.  Cornelius  .Manager 

CHARLEY  HKED'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLYJEFINED  MINSTRELS! 

fcsiTA  GREAT  DO LHLt  COMI'ANWtSI 

Becon4  Week  oreat  Saeeen 

A  i  entire  new  programme.    New  an  I  brilliant  first  part. 
£#•4  '  -real  End  Men  4*8* 

Reed's  ueu  fmale    INTERKU i'TIOH  1— by  request. 

Sweatnam's  act,  "  BLUE  GLASS." 

Charley  Reed  in  his  very  latent  specialty. 

Hak  r  and  In  s,  and  Gus  Mills, 

And  many  other  noveltie  . 

Great  hit  of  Sweatnam's — 

KAII.KOAI)  WAR. 

£^*Popular  prices— Best  reserved  seats,  Dress  Cicle, 
75  cents;  good  seat,  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony, 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  sthhkt.  near  Market. 

Kkki.im.  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Second  Week  Great  Succem. 

The  grand  spectacular  production  of 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE! 

(Comic  romantic  opera,  in  three  acts) 

Music  By  Planquette 

Libretto  By  W.  Howell  Seymour 

Will  be  presented,  with 
Helen  Dingeon,  Kate  Marchi, 

Mamie  Taylor,  Ed  Stevens, 

A.  M earner,  T.  W.  Eckert, 

M.  Cornell,  J.  R  Pavilla, 

Lottie  Calsing,  Maudie  Stuhr, 

And  others  in  the  cast. 

First  Production  lit  San  KrancLsco. 

Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  30  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  I  HE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 

S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts.  , 

Open  Dally  from  o  A.  to  11  i".  M. 

MARBLEWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH  TILE  IIKAKTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  1  merican  and 
Scotch  Granite,  for 
MONUMENTS  AMI  HEADSTONES. 
W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

82  9  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR. 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
KST  Has  removed  to  3*4  Montgomery  street. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'8  BUILDING, 
I  Mi  .Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS. — Positively  extract  t-eth  with- 
out pain.  Only  "FFICB  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  30,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
wav  connected  with  the  firm  of  (  ow*-n  &  Porter,  under* 
takes.  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  I.ockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

116  Eddy  street. 


WILL  &  FINK, 

THE  LEADING  CUTLERS, 

Have  removed  to 
818  MAKKET  STREET, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING. 


Tinr  iiinnkS   removed  alive  in  two 

I  Arr  WIIKIVI  huurs-  wilh  nead  complete  or  no 
I  rll  U  It  Willi!  (-harces.  Over  1,000  tape  woroM 
removed  at  my  office.  Send  for  circular  giving  symptom!. 
Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  I),  for  $10. 

PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY, 

isa  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  popular  taste  than  two  re- 
cent engagements  at  the  Baldwin.  But  a  few 
weeks  since  and  the  fashionable  first-nighter  of 
that  theater  was  enwrapt  in  the  grand,  gloomy, 
and  peculiar  absorption  adapted  to  sombjrness, 
Salvini.  and  Shakespeare.  Faces  were  long  and 
foreheads  worn  high,  and  both  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  mental  indigestion  superinduced 
by  an  unwonted  intellectual  regimen.  On  last 
Monday  night,  behold  the  change!  the  erstwhile 
lugubriousness  of  visage  had  broadened  into 
smiling,  net  to  say  vacuous  expansiveness,  to 
greet  the  advent  of  McNish,  Johnson,  Slavin, 
and  suite — or,  as  our  Yankee  friends  would  ap- 
propriately pronounce  it,  "and  soot." 

This  loudly  heralded  company  comes  to  us 
not  entirely  unknown.  Carroll  Johnson,  the 
only  living  artistic  descendant  in  a  direct  line 
of  Billy  Emerson,  while  he  officiated  as  vis-a-vis 
to  Charley  Reed  made  himself  a  popular  favor- 
ite. While  he  has  retained  the  gift  of  capering 
as  nimbly  and  as  gracefully  as  his  great  proto- 
type, the  copy  seems  to  have  developed  an  in- 
dustrious vein  that  was  not  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  original.  Many  features  of  the 
present  performance  appear  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
vention and  supervision  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

Bob  Slavin,  a  comedian  of  the  Billy  Sweat- 
nam  school,  is  also  well  known  to  us,  and,  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  any  "school,"  is  rather 
an  adaptation  than  a  copy,  having  a  great  deal 
of  originality  in  his  line.  His  specialty  was 
amusing  and  well  received.  Both  he  and  Car- 
roll Johnson  received  a  very  hearty  welcome 
Monday  evening.  The  latter  introduced  one  of 
the  most  orginal  acts  on  the  bill,  in  the  Gather- 
ing of  the  Quakers,  which  would,  however,  bejust 
as  good  if  less  exaggerated  in  some  respects!"  The 
Black  Hussars,  while  not  itself  strikingly  new, 
introduces  some  good  clog  dancing  by  Mr.  Jay 
Marcus  Doyle  and  six  others — one  of  the  best 
attractions  of  the  performance. 

Frank  McNish  in  his  "silent  act"  undoubtedly 
goes  ahead  of  others  whom  we  have  seen  attempt 
the  same  line  of  business.  His  persistent  un- 
consciousness of  the  presence  of  the  audience  is 
delightfully  funny.  The  few  steps  from  the  cele- 
brated "Essence  of  Old  Virginny"  gave  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  those  who  had  seen  it,  as  reviving 
an  old  memory,  and  to  those  who  had  not,  as 
satisfying  a  curiosity  which  must  have  been 
aroused  by  the  frequent  reference  of  the  antedilu- 
vians. Of  course  the  jealous  resentment  of  ail 
the  old-timers  was  aroused  when  Mr.  McNish, 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  omitted  among  the 
names  of  those  following  the  phrase  "as  danced 
by,"  that  of  Mike  Mitchell,  the  agile  and  bony 
jigster,  whose  rendering  of  this  dance  on  the  early 
California  stage  was  the  real  interpretation  ol 
"the  poetry  of  motion,"  and  whose  performance 
is  still  a  cherished  tradition  along  with  the 
sayings  of  Billy  Birch,  the  bass  voice  of 
Sam  Wells,  the  banjo-playing  of  George  Coes, 
and  similar  reminiscent  glories  with  which  old 
Californians  are  wont  to  remind  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  the  decadence  of  the  times.  If  Mr. 
McNish  had  made  a  study  of  the  ethnological 
peculiarities  of  this  coast  he  would  have  exhumed 
the  defunct  Californian  and  left  the  other  dancers 
to  the  oblivion  justly  pertaining  to  a  continued 
and  obstinate  residence  in  the  eastern  states. 

But,  .to  get  back  to  the  Baldwin.  The  com- 
pany is  a  large  one,  and  comprises  a  variety  of 
talent.  It  can  hardly  be  allowed  that  the  con- 
cluding act,  Cleveland's  Reception,  'is  equal  in 
genuine  burlesque  and  satire  to  similar  sketches 
to  which  Charley  Reed's  inventive  genius  has 
accustomed  us.  Having  had  the  word  "refined" 
so  constantly  associated  with  this  troupe  in 
every  eastern  paper  that  has  chronicled  its  tri- 
umphant march  westward,  we  had  begun,  with 
the  modesty  for  which  the  Pacific  coast  is  so 
famous,  to  apprehend  that  our  native  minstrels 
had  appropriated  this  term  without  warrant,  and 
that  we  were  about  to  learn  what  "refinement'' 
really  means  in  this  connection.  But  we  are  re- 
assured. That  proud  distinction  still  perches 
on  the  standard  of — that's  it — on  the  Standard. 
However,  we'll  divide  the  honors;  the  Baldwin 
minstrels  may  remain  the  "Puritans"  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  don't  know  exactly  what  that  is, 
and  arc  cautious  enough  to  keep  off  unknown 
ground. 

The  vocal  element  is  fair,  while  the  instru- 
mental music  is  so  far  above  the  minstrel  aver- 
age as  to  constitute  a  noteworthy  and  most 
agreeable  feature.  The  posing  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mitchell  as  various  and  sundry  specimens  of 
classic  statuary  is  a  strong  card  for  the  gallery, 
whoscapproval  isexpresscd  with  the  usual  ingen- 
uous directness.  Observing  persons  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  in  that  elder  day  when  statues  were  in 
their  prime  and  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  bull-dog  type  of  countenance  was  the 
prevailing  one,  and  the  prognathous  was  the 
correct  thing  in  profiles.  From  what  is  known 
of  Mr.  Mitchell's  antecedents,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  resemblances  are  striking.  The  house 
on  Monday  night  was  packed,  money  being 
turned  away  from  the  box  office.  Theattendance 
has  kept  up  fairly  through  the  week. 

At  the  Standard  the  audiences  have  seemed,  if 
any  thing,  to  increase  as  the  week  wore  on.  On 


Wednesday  evening  every  seat  was  taken  and 
every  available  space  occupied  by  chairs  and 
stools.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  four  "funny  men" 
more  diverse  in  style  than  Billy  Birch,  Charley 
Reed,  Billy  Sweatnam.and  Emil  Ames.  Charley 
Reed  and  Billy  Sweatnam  have,  it  is  true,  the 
same  peculiar  vein  of  humor;  but  the  former  has 
sufficient  individuality  to  give  a  flavor  of  new- 
ness to  any  line  he  may  adopt.  Billy  Swcatnam's 
Blue  Class  isas  funny  as  ever — William  Cameron 
being  exceptionally  good  as  the  unlucky  "pa- 
tient." Persons  who  from  long  habit  have  become 
case-hardened  against  ordinary  appeals  to  mirth 
were  seen  to  be  shaken  by  suspicious  convulsions 
when  Billy  Sweatnam  and  his  companion  in  crime 
were  devouring  the  sugar-coated  pills.  The 
second  scene  of  the  concluding  sketch.  The  Rail- 
road War,  is  in  itself  an  evening's  amusement. 
Gus  Mills  reappears  in  his  speciality;  and  Mr. 
Frillman's  rendering  of  "The  Arrow  and  the 
Song'' is  a  vocal  effort  worthy  of  an  entertain- 
ment of  far  higher  musical  pretensions. 

The  lurid  flames  that  erstwhile — during  the 
regime  <A  John  A.  Stevens — shed  their  sulphur- 
ous glare  on  the  Grand  Opera  House  stage  are 
now  reflected  from  the  far  East  upon  that  of  the 
Bush-street,  in  a  new  creation  of  the  actor- 
author  John  aforesaid,  called  A  Prairie  Waif, 
and  enacted  by  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  band  of  bold 
bordermen.  To  attempt  any  delineation  of  the  plot 
is  as  needless  as  impossible.  The  action  consists 
mainly  in  a  succession  of  unexpected  appear- 
ances of  the  hero,  with  a  loaded  rifle,  an  unerring 
aim,  and  a  young  person  who,  though  brought 
up  to  the  strict  etiquette  and  reserve  of  an  In- 
dian campoody,  does  some  lively  encouragement 
of  her  bashful  lover  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
San  Francisco  society  belle.  This  young  lady 
usually  appears  in  what  we  all  know  to  be  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  western  prairie  girl — 
white  muslin,  blue  ribbons,  and  blue  satin  slip- 
pers. This  outfit,  with  the  addition  of  a  pretty 
face,  silk  stockings,  and  an  imperlect  utter- 
ance, constitutes  the  young  lady's  entire  claim 
to  be  considered  an  actress.  Her  nama  on  the 
bill,  Miss  Lydia  Denier,  makes  one  wonder, 
after  a  protracted  view,  if  the  name  may  not  be 
suggestive  of  a  dernier  ressort. 

The  only  really  striking  scene,  from  a  dra- 
matic point  of  view,  is  the  love-making,  with  its 
embarrassing  interruptions.  But  Mr.  Stevens's 
usual  luck  attends  him  here.  He  has  written 
this  scene  for  a  man  who  can't  act  and  who  can 
shoot,  and  has  left  the  man  to  bring  in  the 
shooting  (which  he  can  do)  as  a  mere  incidental, 
while  the  acting  (which  he  can't)  is  made  un- 
fortunately prominent.  But  what  matters  either 
the  play  or  the  players?  No  one  goes  to  see 
either.  The  real  object  is  to  see  Buffalo  Bill 
himself,  his  wonderful,  almost  miraculous  rifle- 
shooting,  his  real  cowboy,  live  Indians,  and  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  prairie  and  the  wilder- 
ness, in  fancy  if  not  in  fact.  So  long  as  ad- 
venture, danger,  and  daring  have  an  attraction, 
so  long  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  well-selected  muse- 
um will  draw. 

Next  week  a  new  play  will  be  given,  with  the 
young  San  Francisco  actress,  Miss  Louise  Cal- 
vert, as  leading  lady.  We  would  advise  the 
young  lady,  in  venturing  among  these  suscepti- 
ble red  men  of  the  forest,  to  wear  a  wig.  The 
Pawnee  has  at  times  a  rather  unpleasant  way  of 
taking  a  lock  of  one's  hair  for  remembranc  • 
and  we  should  hate  to  have  the  pretty  Louise's 
own  locks  "lifted." 

Amid  all  this  weird  melange, 

"While  unrestrained  our  passions  fly 
From  minstrelsee  to  minstrelsy, 

and  thence  to  the  murderous  melodrama,  the 
California  has  thrown  out  an  anchor  of  standard 
comedy  which  has  kept  us  from  being  swept 
completely  from  our  moorings  on  a  tidal  wave  of 
soot  and  gore. 

The  first  production,  Money,  was  given  with  a 
perfection  of  cast  and  setting  that  left  little,  in- 
deed, to  ask.  The  play  and  the  characters,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  California  company, 
are  so  well  known  that  a  brief  mention  is  suffi- 
cient even  for  so  excellent  a  performance. 

London  Assurance  was  given  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  The  actors,  one  and  all, 
seem  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  old 
comedy  flavor  of  the  play;  and  the  result 
is  an  almost  ideal  performance  that  fully 
justifies  the  almost  unvarying  expression — 
which  has  voiced  the  opinion  of  all  who  have 
seen  the  production — "On  the  whole,  this  is 
about  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  on 
the  San  Francisco  stage."  Mrs.  Rankin  is 
a  charming  and  vivacious  "Lady  Gay."  It  is  a 
distinction  to  be  named  in  the  cast,  which  is 
appended : 

Sir  Harcourt  Courtley  Frank  Mordaunt 

Max  Harkaway  E.  N.  Thayer 

Charles  Courtley  Joseph  Holland 

Dolly  Spanker  (Jeorgc  Oshourne 

Dazzle  D.  H  Harkins 

Mark  Meddle  J.  J.  Wallace 

Cool  Charles  (5.  Ray 

Solomon  Isaacs  C.  J.  Greene 

James  R.  Murray 

Martin  Hardee  Kirkland 

Lady  Gay  Spanker  Mrs.  McKcc  Rankin 

Grace  Miss  Ma  he  1  Bert 

Pert  MissTrclla  Foltz 

School  will  be  repeated  at  the  matinee  to- 
day, and  this  (Saturday)  and  Sunday  evenings 
the  Ticket-of- Leave  Man  will  be  given 

A  very  good  house  assembled  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Alcazar  to  witness  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Ward's  personation  of  "Forget-me-not." 
The  part  of  "Sir  Horace  Welby"  was  taken  by 


Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon.  Miss  Ward  claims  to  be 
the  "creator"  of  the  part  of  "Stephanie  de 
Mohrivart."  If  so,  she  created  it  for  Jeffreys- 
Lewis.  The  insolent  beauty  and  fascinating 
diablerie  of  Jeffreys-Lewis's  "Stephanie"  was 
most  decidedly  missed  in  this,  though  in  care- 
ful acting  and  evident  study  the  production  was 
a  praiseworthy  one.  Miss  Ward  will  remain  at 
the  Alcazar  another  week,  when  714*  Queen's 
Favorite  ..ill  be  brought  out. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  at  the  Tivoli,  has  not  repeat- 
ed the  overwhelming  success  of  its  predecessor. 
It  is  well  mounted,  well  acted,  and  apparently 
appreciated  by  the  audiences.  The  houses  have, 
however,  been  somewhat  light  for  the  Tivoli. 
It  will  probably  be  continued  next  week,  though 
another  piece  is  in  preparation,  and  may  be  put 
on  the  stage. 

NOTES. 

Aimee  is  going  to  Australia. 

Ladies'  musical  clubs  are  popular  in  the  East. 

David  Belasco  is  writing  another  play,  My 
Hetty. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  will  be  kept  on  next  week 
at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  is  still  on  exhibition  at 
the  Panorama  Building. 

Reserved  seats  for  the  Alcazar  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store. 

Deakin  Brothers'  Japanese  Village  is  repeat- 
ing in  Boston  its  great  New  York  success. 

McNish,  Johnson,  and  Slavin's  Minstrels  give 
an  entire  change  of  bill  at  the  Baldwin  next 
week. 

The  pupils  of  Mme.  Rosewald  gave  a  very  suc- 
cessful musical  at  Saratoga  Hall,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, March  gth. 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  will  produce  next  week, 
at  the  Alcazar,  The  Queen's  Favorite.  Forget- 
me-not  matinee  to-day. 

Marcus  Mayer,  who  conies  in  the  interest  of 
Miss  Mary  Anderson,  will  arrive  next  week. 
Miss  Anderson  is  announced  for  April  5th. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  matinee  at  the  California, 
with  an  Irish  comedy,  Erin  A'Chorra.  This 
play  will  be  produced  Monday  evening. 

Miss  Marie  Prescott's  lecture,  "Among  the 
Stars,"  has  proved  so  successful  in  New  York 
that  she  has  concluded  to  repeat  it  in  Boston. 

A  new  ope>a-bouffe  star,  Miss  Viola  Cameron, 
a  London  favorite,  comes  to  America  this  sea- 
son,"backed  with  twenty-thousand  dollars." 

Reed's  Minstrels,  with  new  acts,  songs, 
sketches,  etc.,  next  week  at  the  Standard.  Ma- 
tinee prices  to-day,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 

The  promenade  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Six  Charities,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
Tuesday,  March  9th,  was  postponed  for  one 
week,  on  account  of  the  storm. 

Mr.  Paul  Juignet,  with  the  French  Theater 
company,  will  appear  at  the  Alcazar  Sunday  even- 
ing, March  14th,  in  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie's  com- 
edy, Jean  Beaudry.  M.  Juignet  will  appear  in  the 
title  role,  with  M.  Louis  Imhaus  and  others  in  the 
cast.  The  box  office  for  sale  of  seats  will  be  open 
at  the  Alcazar  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
every  day  after. 

Buffalo  Bill,  his  rifle,  his  scouts,  his  Pawnee 
chiefs,  and  his  tall  cowboy,  will  appear  at  the 
Bush-street  next  week,  in  a  new  play,  Twenty 
Days,  or  Buffalo  Bill's  Pledge.  It  must  be  a 
very  expensive  troupe  if,  with  the  fine  houses  he 
has  drawn,  Mr.  Cody  can't  get  out  of  town 
without  resorting  to  any  thing  like  that.  How- 
ever, it  may  he  that  a  bloated  theatrical  capital- 
ist's "pledge"  isn't  the  same  kind  of  a  pledge 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a  newspaper 
scribe. 

The  flutist,  Mr.  John  Radcliff,  who  made  such 
an  exsellent  impression  at  Miss  Rees's  concerts 
a:  the  Alcazar,  gave  two  very  pleasing  enter- 
tainments at  H'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings.  Mr.  Radcliff  was  assist- 
ed by  Mme.  Pauline  Rita,  a  very  pleasing  vocal- 
ist. His  own  musical  gifts  were  displayed  in 
every  species  of  pipe  and  flute — savage,  bar- 
baric, and  civilized,  of  all  nationalities  and 
eras.  The  performance  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Charles  Morel,  with  his  talented  family, 
assisted  by  many  musical  artists,  gave  a  musical 
and  literary  recital  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
4th,  too  late  for  notice  last  week.  The  Misses 
Morel — Birdie  and  Gabricllc— are  still  in  their 
teens,  and  are  sprightly,  nice  looking,  and  prom- 
ising young  singers.  Masters  Milo  and  Fay 
Morel  also  took  part.  Miss  Dot  Sellcck,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  well-known  pioneer  pho- 
tographer Silas  Sellcck,  sang  a  solo  and  took 
part  in  the  duets  and  trios.  She  has  a  very 
pleasing  voice  and  manner. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  B.  GOUGH. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr. 
R.  II.  McDonald,  and  unanimously  adopted,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Lodge  of  I.  O. 
G.  T.,  held  in  Grand  Central  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  March  I,  1886: 

WHEREAS,  An  Allwise  Providence  has  re- 
moved from  the  scenes  of  earth  the  illustrious 
and  brilliant  orator  and  devoted  patron  saint  of 
temperance  and  prohibition,  the  justly  renowned 
and  beloved  John  li.  ( lough;  therefore  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  that 
we  and  humanity  in  general  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  this  eloquent  advocate,  whose 
lilc  was  spent  in  incessant  toil  and  endless  de- 
votion to  the  uplifting  of  fallen  humanity ;  that  wc 
tender  to  the  afflicted  and  bereaved  widow  and 
family  our  heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy,  and 
assure  her  that  in  this  case  her  loss  is  our  loss, 
and  that  we  mingle  our  tears  with  hers  in  this 
great  trial,  but  hope  to  meet  him  "beyond  the 
river." 

The  following  telegram  of  condolence  wa,s 


sent  to  Mrs.  John  B.  Gough  and  family  by  a 
Past  Worthy  Chief  Templar  ol  International 
Lodge,  No.  291,  I.  O.  G.  T.,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  was  indorsed  by  said  Lodge: 
To  the  Widow  and  Family  of  John  B.  Gough, 
Boston,  Massachusetts: 

We  mingle  our  tears  with  yours  in  this  great 
affliction.  Please  put  flowers  on  the  body  for 
us.  Wc  shall  meet  him  "beyond  the  "river." 
Our  flag  is  half-mast.  California  mourns  the 
loss  ol  one  so  honored,  so  brilliant,  so  devoted, 

so  true.  r.  h.  Mcdonald. 

Hf.i.f.na  Young,  Secretary. 


«'ar«l  from  flu  (.1:1  ml  Uai-Nlial. 


TO  THE  IRISHMEN  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND  ALL 
SYMPATHIZERS  OF  THE   IRISH  CAUSE. 


Fellow-Citizens:  The  celeljration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  this  year  seems  destined  to  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  The  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity  seem  at  last  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  the  civilized  world  awaits  with  anx- 
iety to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  the  Irish  race  as 
voiced  by  its  chosen  leader.  Charles  Stewart 
Parncll.  It  was  this  consideration  alone  that 
induced  me  to  accept  the  position  of  Grand 
Marshal  for  the  approaching  celebration;  and, 
filled  with  this  sentiment,  I  now  call  on  all 
Irishmen  and  friends  of  Ireland  to  make  this 
celebration  one  10  be  remembered  as  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Ireland  and  an  augury  of 
her  freedom,  prosperity,  and  independence.  I 
am,  therefore,  desirous  that  all  who  take  part 
therein  should  come  to  the  Pavilion,  pay  their 
admission  fee  for  the  Irish  Parliamentary  fund, 
and  by  their  presence  and  their  voices  indorse 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Irish  voices  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Every  dollar  received  at  the  Pavilion  on  that 
day  will  be  sent  to  aid  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  ad- 
herents in  the  great  cause  for  which  they  have  so 
nobly  and  disinterestedly  labored  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  is  an  exceptional  occasion. 
Never  since  immortal  '82  has  Ireland  had  a  year 
so  pregnant  with  bright  hopes  and  glorious  pros- 
pects. Our  countrymen,  at  home  are  earnestly 
united.  Let  us  be  united  and  in  earnest  here. 
Let  us  strengthen  their  hands  by  material  as 
well  as  moral  aid.  I  appeal  to  your  patriotic 
instincts — to  your  present  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  her  redemption  and  freedom — to  assist 
me  in  showing  our  brethren  at  home,  who  are 
fighting  the  good  moral  fight,  that  we  are  with 
them  in  heart,  in  soul,  and  in  purse.  I  remain, 
fellow-citizens,  respectfully  yours, 

D.  J.  OLIVER. 
Grand  Marshal  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Perfection  in  forseti  Altalne<l  at  Last. 

By  the  new  French  steam-loom  remarkable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  corsets.  So  great  are  these  improvements 
that  this  recent  invention  is  destined  to  have  the 
most  fascinatingand  beautiful eflect.  Every  lady 
knows  that  the  true  worth  of  a  corset  depends 
upon  its  shape,  comfort  and  cost.  The  best  corsets 
are  such  as  combine  correct  shape  with  greatest 
comfort  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  both  sewed  and  woven  corsets  are  more 
or  less  defective  in  shape  and  uncomfortable  in 
wear.  The  frequent  errors  in  the  gores  and 
seams  of  sewed  corsets  render  them  shapeless 
and  uncomfortable.  So,  too,  the  starch  used  in 
woven  corsets  makes  them  rough  and  rigid.  Of 
course,  both  sewed  and  woven  corsets  have  their 
merits  as  well  as  defects.  To  overcome  their 
defects  and  yet  retain  all  their  merits  is  the 
wonderful  result  achieved  by  the  "Improved 
Werly"  corsets.  The  "Improved  Werly"  have 
no  seams,  gores,  or  starch,  and  will  outwear  four 
pairs  of  ordinary  corsets.  They  are  perfect 
models  of  shape  and  finish,  and  may  now  be  had 
at  such  reasonable  prices  as  to  be  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  lady  who  wishes  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  form. 

liefore  buying  vour  corsets,  be  sure  toexamine 
the  "Improved  Werly,"  now  offered  in  all  sizes 
and  colors,  at  Freud  s  Corset  House,  Nos.  742 
and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  street, 
sole  agency  for  America. 


Certain  to  be  fitted  perfectly  at  Mullcr's 
optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 


Every  mother  should  keep  Aycr's  Cherry 
Pectoral  for  immediate  use,  in  case  of  Croup  and 
sudden  Colds 


City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  l>.  M. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  FRITZ  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  BATHS,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Oflice  and  family  practice. 


BOOKS  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  liros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FQK  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     O-Take  no  other. 
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SONG  WITHOUT  WORDS 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Adagio.  Cantabile. 
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KOHLER  &  CHASE 


133  and  13»  POST  STREET,  SAX  I  HAM  IS*  O. 


Agent  for  all  trie  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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ITALIAN  MODELS  IN  PARIS. 


There  are  two  classes  of  female  models— 
those  who  pose  for  the  "ensemble"  and  those  who 
only  pose  for  the  head  or  the  costume.  The  first 
of  these  comprises  only  such  girls  as,  having 
grown  itp  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  studio,  at- 
tach no  importance  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
nudity.  Those  who  have  left  Italy  after  the  age 
of  twelve  never  consent  to  do  so;  they  have 
been  severely  catechised  upon  that  point  by  the 
Italian  nuns  before  they  get  leave  to  go,  and  it 
is  extremely  rare  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
breaks  her  promise. 

But  whatever  be  the  model's  specialty  the  tar- 
iff is  the  same — four  francs  per  sitting  for  men, 
five  francs  for  women,  and  during  the  winter, 
when  artists  are  preparing  for  the  salon,  there 
are  often  two  of  these  daily.  A  model  then  may 
gain  as  much  as  two  dollars  a  day,  which  is  not 
extravagant,  considering  the  discomforts  of  the 
profession.  Immobility  is  always  wearisome, 
and  especially  to  women,  for  whom  it  becomes 
so  absolutely  painful  that — although  in  ordinary 
circumstances  only  ten  minutes'  rest  is  permit- 
ted every  hour — whenever  the  pose  is  what  is 
termed  one  of  "expression"  (either  physical,  as  a 
dance  or  combat;  or  moral,  as  anguish  or  laugh- 
ter) no  model  can  remain  in  position  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  these  conditions  that  the  value  of  a  good 
model  is  most  appreciated.  It  is  not  enough  to 
possess  beauty  ol  form;  there  must  be  intelli- 
gence with  beauty,  so  that,  when  the  subject 
to  be  portrayed — historical,  mythological,  or 
simply  plastic — has  been  told,  the  model  may 
instinctively  seize  its  character.  The  painter 
may  impose  his  own  conception,  but  if  the  model 
gets  the  right  thing  naturally,  the  result  is  al- 
ways more  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Naturally 
this  species  of  collaboration  begets  a  good  deal 
of  vanity.  The  model  is  wont  to  say,  "M.  X 
and  I  did  that  picture  together!"  instead  of 
"I  was  M.  X's  model  when  he  painted  that 
picture!"  and  though  this  feeling  is  exagger- 
ated it  is  comprehensible.  If  you  think  of  the 
weary  hours  of  absolute  torture  endured  before 
the  "subject's"  limbs  have  been  broken  in  to  the 
movement  of  the  pose,  you  will  admit  that  the 
model  has  some  claim  to  share  the  glory  of  the 
work. 

Nor  is  .this  vanity  the  only  curious  sentiment 
which  is  revealed  by  the  psychology  of  the 
model.  The  women  who  are  in  this  profession — 
please  to  notice  that  I  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Italian  women — are,  in  their  way,  and  a  peculiar 
way  it  is,  remarkably  modest.  It  is  a  grave  er- 
ror to  suppose  that  all  these  young  women,  even 
those  who  pose  for  the  "ensemble,"  are  of  de- 
praved character.  The  profession  is  certainly 
perilous,  but  studio  life  and  manners  as  sketched 
by  Gavarini  and  Grevin,  and  as  it  is  imagined 
to  be  by  M.  Prudhomme,  is  a  fiction  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  is  the  pretended  gilded  life  of  the 
Parisian  journalist.  There  are  innumerable  in- 
stances oi  girls  who,  having  been  models 
since  their  infancy,  marry  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty,  pure  and  without  reproach. 
Those  who  are  otherwise  are  known,  and  as  the 
artist  is  very  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  exacti- 
tude and  application,  that  class  rarely  finds  oc- 
cupation. That  they  are  more  genuinely  vir- 
tuous at  heart  than  the  daughters  of  Gaul  I 
do  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  they  are  kept  in 
order  bv  the  fear  of  their  fiances,  who  stand  no 
nonsense  on  that  point.  They  seek  to  preserve 
that  purity  of  outline  which  gets  them  their 
daily  bread,  and  perhaps  more  than  by  any  thing 
else  they  are  protected  by  a  special  and  very  ar- 
tistic instinct,  which  in  them  takes  the  place  of 
modesty. 

Every  artist  knows  the  anecdote  oT  that  girl 
who,  posing  for  the  nude  in  the  atelier  of  Ingres, 
before  his  pupils,  suddenly  hid  herself  behind  a 
screen,  screaming  out  :  "There's  a  man  looking 
at  me  from  the  opposite  roof!"  Numerous,  and 
by  no  means  unhappy,  as  a  rule,  are  marriages 
between  artists  and  models  who  have  acquired 
this  refined  and  delicate  and  artistic  sense;  and 
we  have  the  example  of  one  celebrated  sculptor 
who,  falling  in  love  with  "pure  form,"  led  his 
model  to  the  altar,  though  she  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  Generally,  however,  they  wed  with  one 
of  their  own  countrymen,  to  whom  they  have  been 
betrothed  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  those  wed- 
dings, in  gala  national  costume,  are  always 
solemnized  at  the  church  of  St.  Bernard  in  the 
St.  Victor  suburb.  The  men,  in  consequence  of 
their  immobility,  usually  become  too  fat  to  go 
on  with  their  profession,  and  so  give  it  up  about 
the  age  of  thirty,  when  those  who  have  not  econ- 
omized enough  to  go  back  to  Italy  and  buy  that 
long  coveted  bit  of  ground  take  to  some  other 
trade  in  harmony  with  their  tastes.  Some  sell 
fancy  dresses,  some  take  to  molding,  'o  picture- 
frame  making,  to  the  cooking  of  macaroni,  but 
none  to  hard  work.  They  look  down  on  the 
day  laborer,  their  hands  are  too  delicate  for  the 
pick  and  shovel  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  they  de- 
cline even  to  associate  with  a  workingman. 
But  they  will  accept  a  situation  in  the  stable  of 
the  omnibus  company — to  groom  a  horse  or 
drive  a  vehicle  is  not  a  derogation;  there  is 
something  ennobling  in  communion  with  horses, 
they  think,  and  it  so  happens  that  not  a  few 
Apollos  and  lupiters  end  their  artistic  career  on 
the  box  seats  of  the  line  between  the  Bastilc  and 
the  Madeleine. — New  York  Times. 


A  Chicago  man  asserts  that  he  has  read  the 
dictionaries  of  Worcester  and  of  Webster  through 
eleven  times,  and  is  not  tired  of  them  yet.  He 
says  that  he  reads  them  as  a  rest  from  his  work, 
and  can  not  express  how  fascinating  the  perusal 
of  them  becomes. 

Greece's  appeal  to  Europe  is  now  very  like 
that  of  the  belligerent  chap  who  found  himself 
facing  an  antagonist  whom  he  didn't  want  to 
tackle:  "Two  of  yez  howld  him — one  can 
howld  me  aisy  enougn !"  Leonidas  lived  a  very 
long  time  ago. 

"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law.King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street ; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

•'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


-WHAT- 


WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE 

CURES,  AND  WHY. 
CONGESTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  BACK-ACHE. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  or 
I'rinary  Organs. 


CATARRH  OF  THE   B LADDER,  GRAVEL,  STONE, 
DROPSY,  ENLARGED  PROSTATE  GLAND, 
IMPOTENCY  OR  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  tHe  only  remedy  known 
that  has  power  to  expel  the  urie  aeid  and 
urea,  of  which  there  are  some  500  grains  secreted  each 
day  as  the  result  of  muscular  action,  and  sufficient,  if  re- 
tained in  the  blood,  to  kill  six  men.  It  is  the  direct 
cause  of  all  the  above  d'seases,  as  well  as  of  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism,  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  Insanity,  and 
Death. 

This  great  specific  relieves  the  kidneys  of  too  much 
blood,  fre-s  them  from  all  irritants,  restores  them  to 
healthy  action  by  its  certain  and  soothing  power. 

IT  MRES,  ALSO,  Jaundice,  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  Abscess  and  Catarrh  of  the  Bile  Ducts,  Bilious- 
ness, Headache,  Furred  Tongue,  Sleeplessness,  Languor. 
Debility,  Constipation,  Gall  Stones,  and  every  unpleasant 
sympton  which  results  from  liver  complaint. 

WHY  ?  Because  it  has  a  specific  and  positive 
action  on  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the  kidneys,  increasing 
the  secretion  and  flow  of  bile,  regulates  its  elaborating 
function,  removes  unhealthful  formations,  and,  in  a  word, 
restores  it  to  natural  activity,  without  which  health  is  an 
impossibility. 

IT  CURES,  ALSO,  Female  Complaints,  Leuchor- 
rhoea,  Displacements,  Enlargements,  Ulcerations,  Painful 
Menstruation,  makes  Pregnancy  safe,  prevents  Convul- 
sions and  Childbed  Fever,  and  aids  nature  by  restoring 
functional  activity. 

W  H  Y  ?  All  these  troubles,  as  is  well  known  by  every 
physician  of  education,  arise  from  congestion 
and  impaired  kidney  action,  causing  stagnation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  breaking  down;  and  this  is  the  begin- 
ning iind  the  direct  cause  of  all  the  ailments  from  which 
women  suffer,  and  must  as  surely  follow  as  nicht  does  the 
day. 

WHY  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is  acknowledged  by  thou- 
sands of  our  best  medical  men  to  be  the  only  true 
blood  purifier  is  because  it  acts  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  disorder,  by  its  action 
on  the  kidneys  and  liver.  For,  if  these  organs 
were  kept  in  health  all  the  morbid  waste 
matter,  so  deadly  poisonous  it"  retained  in 
the  body,  is  passed  out.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  deranged  the  acids  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  de- 
composing it,  and  carrying  death  to  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  body. 

WHY  93  per  cent  of  all  diseases  which  afflict  hu- 
manity arise  from  impaired  kidneys  is  shown  by  medical 
authorities.  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  by  its  direct  action, 
positively  restores  them  to  health  and  to  full  working 
capacity,  nature  curing  all  the  above  dis- 
eases herself  when  the  cause  is  removed  ;  and  we 
guarantee  that  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is  a  positive  prevent- 
ive if  taken  in  time. 

As  you  value  health,  take  it  to  avoid  sickness,  as 
it  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  keep  all  the 
vital  functions  up  to  par. 

We  also  guarantee  a  cure  and  beneficial  effect 
for  each  of  the  foregoing  diseases;  also  that  every  case  of 
Liver  and  Kidney  trouble  can  be  cured  where  degenera- 
tion has  not  taken  place  ;  and  even  then  benefit  will  surely 
be  derived.    In  every  instance  it  has  established  its  claim. 

AS  A  BLOOD  PURIFIER,  particularly  in  the 
spring,  it  is  unequaled,  for  you  CAN  not  have  pure 
blood  when  the  kidneys  or  liver  are  out  of  order. 

Look  to  your  condition  at  once.  Do  not 
postpone  treatment  for  a  day  nor  an  hour.  The 
doctors  can  not  compare  records  with  us. 
Give  yourself  thorough  constitutional  treatment  with 
Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  there  are  yet  many  years  of  life 
and  health  assured  you. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNISHED-ROOMS  DIRECTORY. 

Contains  a  large  list  of  places  where 
FIRST-CLASS  Fl'KNIKIIED  ROOMS 

May  be  let  at  reasonable  prices. 

Solicitor*!  will  call  at  your  a<l<lrews. 


Philadelphia  Lager.  Bavaria  Lager. 

LUDIN'S 
CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

5  36  California  street, 

Below  Kearny. 

«  II  VKI.F.S  I  I  Ml  V 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BKOAI)  <-  V  I  4-1 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

Sun- 
days. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdshurg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m. 
3.3op.  m 

8. or  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.iop.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelsey ville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burcr,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneviile,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  s  p.  m.,  6.10  p-  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Weekdays:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m->  3i3°  P' 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days  : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.f  10.55  a*  m-i  T,55  P-  m,»  4-°5  P-  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD, 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
X     o  /-^wP.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  *3         ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8«~>f--vA.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
.  V^J  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8Q  (—\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo- 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

s~\    P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  C>  V—'  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
^7S    o  (~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
.  t^>KJ  ancj  intermediate  points, 
f-^/""^    Ai  M.,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 
-^fc.v^'V_y  SAN  JO^E,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<tt»        EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*4P<~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

£6.00,  86.30,  £{7.00,  7-3°>  8.00,  8.30,  q. 00,  9.30,  to. 00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  H12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8-30*  9-30.  10.45,  TI-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30,  ?6.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  1 1. 00,  11-30  A.  M. ;  1[  12.00, 12.30, 
Ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ri-45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 35- 16,  35-46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  ^[11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  ^[12.46,  1 . 1 6,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-t6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^[Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

U.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


WEEKLY 

THE  Ji^y^  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc  .  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
f3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATlY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  eveninc  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY.  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  Cent!  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

terms: 

I»«IIy  $6  00  per  Year 

Weekly   $«.UO  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LKAVB,  AND  ARB  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

FOR 
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From  January  17,1886. 


.  Byron  

-Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  lone  via  Livermore  , 

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

. .  Martinez  , 

..Milton  

)  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards  

1  Ogden  and  East  (  Express .... 
f  "      11    (  Emigrant  . . 

..Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

..Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

11  via  Livermore. . . 

11  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

11        via  Martinez. . . 

11  via  Martinez. . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .J6.40  p. 

.*io. 10  a. 

. .  .6.40  p. 

..  .5.40  p. 

.. .6.40  p. 

,*io. 40  a. 

■ ..S-40  p. 

. .  10. 10  a. 

. .*8.4o  a. 

. .16.40  p. 

. .*7.io  p. 

. .10.40  a. 
...10.40  a. 

...3-40  p. 

. .  11 . 10  a. 

. . 11 . 10  a. 

...5.40  p. 
 6.40  p. 

...5-40  p. 

.11.10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 

..♦3.40  p. 
..  43.40  p. 
. . . . 9 . 40  a . 

...5-40  p. 
..  .*7-io  p. 
. .*io-40  a. 
. . .*7 . 10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKAN«IS<0"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.co.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10. oo,  10.30,  11  oo,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I. OO,  I.30,  2. OO,  '!.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VAT.E— *6.oo,  »6.3o,  '700,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5-oo,  *S-30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamepa)— V30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3',, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,3o,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  $12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30,7  00, »7. 30,  J8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53>  '7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23 
•8.53,  *g.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 
*6-53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ameda)— *5.ts,  *5.45, 
}6.45,  tg.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
S-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '''■37.  11.07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37.  »-o7.  i-37.  2-°7,  2-37,  3-°7.  3-37,  4-07, 
4-37,  5-07.  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  tn.22,  11.52, 

Jl2.22,  T2.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— f5. 15,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  tT./5, 
7.45,  f8.i5,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5>  "-45, 
12.45,  1-45,  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5,  5-45.  6-15,  6-45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  f6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  }i2-45,  '-45,  2-45,  3-45, 
4.45,  ts.»5.  5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  '-'5. 
3.15.  5-'S- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  M ontgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Passenger 
street, 


trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LKAVB 

S.  F. 


16.40  a  . 

8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
*3-3°  P  ■ 

4.30  p  . 
*5-i5  P  ■ 
P  - 


8.-io  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
*V3<>  P  ■ 

4.30  p  . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3n  P  • 


10.40  a  . 
*3-30  P  • 


4  ommciiciiig  Oct  18, 

1885. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


ARRIVE 

S.  F. 


6.28  a 
*8.io  a 
9-03  a 
*  10.02  a 
3-30  P 

t5-02  p 

6.c8  p 


9-03  a 
•10.02  a 
3-36  P 
6.08  p 


1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey. 


f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  ] 
I  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  I 
I    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
I  and  Santa  Cruz.  J 


to. 40  a  . 
*3-3Q  P  ■ 


I  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 


"10.02  a 

6.08  p 


6.08  p 


■10.02  a 

6.08  p 


10.40  a  , 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations,    f . 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadf.ro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

n     s    j  if     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  re(urn  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,    }     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Pennsylvania  allows  a  man  to  marry  his  moth- 
er-in-law, but  he  doesn't. 

Senator  Evarts's  silence  on  the  coinage  ques- 
tion is  only  doubtfully  "golden." 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  tower  of  Babe] 
was  only  a  weak  imitation  of  the  modern  bonnet 


man 
are 


It  is  a  matter  ol  wonderment  that  a  great 
my  men  who  occasionally  "drop  into  poetry" 
i  not  fatally  injured  by  the  distance  they  tall. 


If  it  be  true  that  those  who  sow  the  wind  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind,  a  member  of  Congress  should 
be  kept  busy  all  his  vacations  gathering  in  his 
cyclone  crop. 

An  exchange  alludes,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
long  primer  type,  leaded,  to  "the  latest  produc- 
tion of  Gall  Hamilton."  Some  typographical 
errors  are  entitled  to  respect  and  admiration. 

Mitt  Champignon  (  To  Harvard  man,  who  is 
calling  on  her)—  How  do  you  occupy  your  lei- 
sure, Mr.  Omega?  Mr.  Omega—  On,  when 
thincs  are  jolly  dull,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  do,  I  make  a  call,  don't  you  know! 

Chicago  Policeman  {to pedestrian) — That  strate 
is  this,  sur?  Pedestrian — This  is  Madison  street ; 
but  you,  an  officer,  should  know  all  about  it. 
Chicago  Policeman— Faix,  an'  I'm  from  the  owld 
country  but  two  wakes,  an'  I  thought  it  might 
be  I  was  off  my  bate. 

A  Chicago  man  wants  all  dogs  obliterated  from 
the  lace  of  the  earth.  He  says  they  only  produce 
fleas,  and  their  flesh  is  not  good,  even  for  sausage- 
meat.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  has  been 
treed  by  a  dog  or  bitten  by  a  piece  of  bologna 
sausage;  but  we  think  he  has. 

An  Englishman  came  to  New  York  and  put 
up  a  sign,  "Established  1804,"  and  rather  prided 
himselfupon  the  antiquity  of  his  establishment. 
The  next  day  his  Yankee  rival  across  the  street 
burlesqued  his  sign  in  this  way:  "Established 
yesterday.    No  old  goods  on  hand." 

A  news  item  says:  "A  cart  ran  over  a  boy 
loaded  with  sand,  weighing  four  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  he  was  not  injured  in  the 
least."  It  is  not  surprising.  A  boy  loaded  with 
sand,  and  weighing  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  was  enough  to  wreck  the  cart. 

The  Governor  of  Arizona  claims  that  he  has 
recently  taken  such  measures  that  the  hostile 
Indians  in  the  territory  will  be  perfectly  harm- 
less in  the  future.  We  do  not  doubt  His  Excel- 
lency's word,  but  we  should  like  to  inquire  how 
he  managed  to  keep  the  massacre  out  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Mother— I  think,  Clara,  that  young  Mr. 
Sampson  is  fond  ol  you.  Clara  (hopcfullv) — 
Why,  mamma?  Mother — Because  he  was  such 
a  long  time  buttoning  your  glove  last  night. 
Clara  ( hopelessly ) — Ah,  yes,  mamma;  but  they 
are  six-button  gloves,  you  know,  and  when  he 
had  buttoned  the  fifth  one  he  asked  me  if  that 
wouldn't  be  enough. 

A  paper  gave  an  account  of  a  society  event, 
and  in  speaking  of  one  beautiful  lady  ol  quite 
large  proportions  it  said:  "Mrs.  Smith  pos- 
sessed a  form  that  Juno  might  envy."  The  ed- 
itor went  home,  and  left  a  subordinate  to  get 
out  the  paper;  and  the  next  morning  he  read  in 
his  paper  that  "Mrs.  Smith  possessed  a  form 
that  Jumbo  might  envy." 

Reporter — But  aren't  you  aware,  Mr.  Garland, 
that  you  are  severely  criticised  by  the  papers  and 
people  all  over  the  country?  Mr.  Garland — It  is 
the  lot  of  every  man  occupying  a  public  station 
to  be  the  target  of  criticism's  shafts.  Reporter — 
I  see  that  General  Butler  has  spoken  a  good 
word  in  your  behalf.  Mr.  Garland — Indeed! 
But  this  thing  is  really  getting  serious. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 
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ENDER,  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street :  room  40. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 
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KITH.  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 
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UKATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28 
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AHL,  H.  Vv\,  ARTHUR, 
Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8. 


ATARJOT,  ERNEST, 

Studio,  1500 'J  aylor  street. 


"ROGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 
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ANDESFORUE,  J.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


ELLS,  F.  MARION, 
Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


ILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 
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ILSON,  A.  E., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OK  SAN  KKANC1SCO. 

Paid-up  capital  $3,000,000  in  <.<>i 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C-  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  V  ice-Presiden; ; 
R.  H.  Follis,   James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mai  ka, 

J.  S-  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 
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ESTES'  SYSTEM 


THE  POPULAR 
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Sole  Agents 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  FoKom  st., 
San  Francisr",  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ES  TES     Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

40  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Franetoco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  tOI.I.EUE    I  I  I X.  I  It 

Containing  full  particular-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Cour  e  Send 
for  A  COPY. 

*EXD  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

SINGER'S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

3  J   POST  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

t3T  Established  Fifteen  Vears.TE* 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND  PIANO. 

Send  for  Circular  with  Testimonials. 


W.  T.  ROSS, 


TEACHER  OF 

ELOCUTION, 


6  EDDY  STREET, 

Rooms  78  and  79. 

'VOICE  CULTURE  and  ELOCUTION  "  in  pres.. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  T'i  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  I  UAI.  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Book-keeping,  ••cnmaiiship.  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Baidneaa  <  orrespondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  (iraniniur,  Spelling. 
French,  lieriiian.  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy. Shorthand,  and  Type-writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-HAND   AHB  TYPE-  W  RITI  Mi , 

AND  SHORT-HAND  KUREAU. 
£^TSend  for  circulars.    3?  Post  street. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 

BOYLSTOfcuoTUot'= 

If.  H.  NKWHAIjIi  «t  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco.  California. 


THE  "WESTERN" 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

TO  THE  INSURIHG  PUBLIC : 

Notwithstanding  the  various  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  business,  but  invites  the 
generous  patronage  cf  the  public,  as  heretofore  extended 
to  them.  P.  J   WHIT'.,  President. 

GEO.  H.  WH EATON,  Vice-president. 
GEORGE  W.  SESSIONS,  Secretary. 
Executive  Committee— Geo.  H.  Wheaton,  Jos.  Mac- 
Donough,  John  Fay,  M.  Kane,  A.  Vensano. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

1  OK  HO>OM  M  . 

The  steamer 
GEORGE  W.  l  im  it, 
Saturday  .   Mar<h  2?tli,  at  2  p.  in., 

—  FOR — 

HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND  and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
MARIPOSA 
Saturday  Mar«li  Ctih  at  "£  p.  in., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

£5TKor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPK ECKELS  &  BRO^., 

General  Agents. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Rrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  HOKCKONO. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SA'l  U R  DAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC    THURSDAY.  APRIL  23d 

BELGIC  TUESDxY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2id 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  {Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

I.ELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FraiiciMcn  ami  ><\v  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
^1  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovkrn.  Et  GHNE  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Whaif  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
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FURS. 


-ft!  DEALERS  IN  lif 


FURS. 


310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

£S2T.Seo  >nd-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  iMan. 

HAIA'S    S  A  FE    A  *  I  >     R.IM  K  COMPASI, 

Mil  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

REMOVAL. 

Please  take  notiee  that  I  Iiave  removed 
my  oflire  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quarters,  at  lit  BATTER'S  8TRFET, 
across  the  street  from  old  oflire,  where  I 

will  he  prepared  to  till   j  ■  orders  Tor 

Flour  with  usual  promptness. 

HORACE  H.  SCOTT. 

January  15,  1886. 

Aft  I  fT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
L|lr  I  ^rce  a  roya'»  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 
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II for  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Corset*,  Belts, 
■  w  w  w  wBrushes,  etc.  Large  advertising,  sales 
ft  profits  guaranteed,  no  risk  In  outfit.  Only  respectable 

A^r;fmSiy.Pall  Mall  Electric  Ass'n, 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific 


&  CO., 

(oast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,   -  -  -  LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  orru  pies  an  entire  blork 
in  the  renter  of  San  Francisco.  It  it*  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Ls  Fire  and 
Farthauake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
arress  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, lis  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Utiests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Keslauraiit  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovateo, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 

CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 

DRINK  CELEBRATED 

GEYSER  SODA 

Istablished  1861. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 

TUIC  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
llllO  rArLII  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 
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AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  BOYCOTTING. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  keen-sighted,  clear-judging  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  otherwise  common  selfishness,  leads  me,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  to  retrain  from  lying  awake  nights  worrying 
about  posterity.  I  am  convinced  that  posterity  would 
never  return  the  attention.  Even  should  it  be  so  inclined, 
the  circumstances  would  prevent  my  reaping  any  benefit 
from  its  gentlemanly  conduct.  Beside,  even  from  the 
broadest  and  most  public-spirited  point  of  view,  this 
projecting  of  one's  fostering  care  into  the  future  is  a  waste 
of  solicitude.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  putting  the  country 
into  the  state  which  is  the  best  possible  for  ourselves  we 
shall  be  apt  to  leave  it  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
posterity.  It  is  consequently  perfectly  legitimate  and 
proper  that  the  present  generation  should  look  out  for  it- 
self, and  leave  posterity  to  adopt  the  same  wise  and  con- 
servative tactics,  when  its  time  comes. 


It  is  a  strong  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  joyful  surprise  with 
which  I  read  in  a  morning  paper  the  startling  statement 
that  the  majority  in  America  are  Americans.  From  a 
long  and  severe  study  of  politics,  as  manifested  at  caucuses 
and  in  election  campaigns,  I  had  always  supposed  that 
Americans  constitute  but  a  small  and  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  body  politic.  The  statement  quoted  seemed  to 
give  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  country  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  several  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  might,  after  all,  be  (run  on  American  princi- 
ples and  to  suit  Americans  during  my  lifetime.  After 
that,  the  deluge.  Or,  at  least,  if  an  American  posterity 
can  not  manage  to  keep  up  the  advantage  we  bequeath 
it,  the  fact  will  be  nothing  to  me.  The  aggregate  referred 
to  must  bear  the  penalty  of  its  own  laches ;  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  can  not  be  made  retroactive  beyond  the 
immediate  cause. 

But,  alas!  this  cheerful  and  commendably  selfish  view 
of  the  situation  was  clouded  over  by  that  sober  second 
thought  which  is  the  undoubted  source  of  half  this  world's 
misery.  The  thought  suggested  itself  that  as  in  calculat- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  sexes  an  artificial  civilization 
divides  mankind  into  men,  women,  and  priests,  so,  in  es- 
timating our  mixed  population,  we  must  take  into  account 
Americans,  foreigners,  and  demagogues. 

It  is  this  third  party  that  has  rendered  possible  in  re- 
publican America  that  ugly  word  "boycott."  We  see 
men— who  should  use  the  advantages  given  them  by  birth, 
training,  and  education,  to  quell  and  calm  the  excited 
and  dangerous  passions  of  the  mob— rushing  about  the 
country  outdoing  one  another  in  sound  and  fury,  adding 
to  the  lawless  and  ignorant  clamor  by  advocating  this  im- 
ported system  of  coercion,  the  very  name,  the  idea,  and 
the  practice  of  which  are  not  only  un-American,  but  so 
actively  opposed  to  every  American  sentiment  that  the 


mere  sound  of  the  word  "boycott"  makes  a  true  Ameri- 
can's blood  boil. 


But  a  politician's  blood  never  boils.  The  only  object 
that  can  quicken  that  cold  and  pulseless  fluid  or  stir  the 
bit  of  calculating  machine  which  in  other  men  would  be 
a  heart,  is  the  expectation  of  office— even  as  the  stolidly 
recalcitrant  jackass  can  be  moved  only  by  the  alluring 
peck  of  provender.  So,  let  Messrs.  Estee  &  Company 
shout  on.  They  may  boycott  men  who,  compared  to 
themselves,  are  patriots  of  the  purest  type ;  they  may  by 
the  threat  of  ruin  and  starvation  stifle  free  speech  and  fet- 
ter free  agency.  But  the  ballot  ye  have  always  with  you, 
and  the  boycotted  and  the  hater  of  oppression  may  have 
an  inconvenient  memory  that  will  survive  when  the  voice 
of  the  blatherskite  has  ceased  in  the  land.  The  Irish  boy- 
cotter  may  have  three  votes  where  the  American  has  but 
one;  but  the  former  is  an  unreliable  agency,  while  re- 
venge and  the  remembrance  of  injury  is  a  pretty  certain 
motive  of  power,  as  Messrs.  Estee,  McGlashan  ft  al. 
may  find  to  their  cost  when  the  American  citizen  comes 
to  the  front  to  do  his  boycotting  in  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional fashion — at  the  polls. 


For  my  own  part,  if  I  am  to  be  a  slave,  I  would  rather 
have  one  master  than  a  thousand.  If  I  am  to  be  dic- 
tated to,  let  it  be  by  one  educated  gentleman  rather  than 
by  two  or  three  thousand  ignorant  boy  cotters.  Perhaps 
the  offer  of  a  perpetual  dictatorship  might  convince  Mr. 
Estee  or  Mr.  McGlashan  of  the  insolent  and  impudent 
outrage  involved  in  telling  a  free  American  voter  where 
he  shall  buy  his  groceries  and  his  butcher's  meat,  and 
forbidding  him  to  carry  on  his  honest  business  in  any 
manner  that  suits  him.  Such  an  offer  might  radically 
change  the  views  of  either  of  the  above-named  boycott 
advocates;  but,  alas  !  would  either  of  them  meet  the  re- 
quirement above  specified? 


One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  the  lineally  descended 
Briton,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  the  fiery  Celt  in 
whose  behalf  a  cultured  and  intelligent  ancestry  has 
filled  the  beneficent  office  of  nature,  is  that  robust  and 
virile  sentiment,  closely  allied  *to  the  love  of  fair  play, 
which  the  great  English  poet  has  phrased  in  the  line— 
Every  one  for  his  own  ! 

And  the  renegade  Americans  who  are  trying  to  capture 
the  foreign  vote  by  advocating  boycotting,  socialism, 
communism,  or  any  other  engine  of  alien  terrorism,  may 
be  sure  that  whenever  the  native  American,  who  "is  not 
dead  but  sleepeth,"  shall  wake  up  and  conclude  to  govern 
his  own  country  to  suit  himself,  he  will  be  backed  by 
every  Englishman,  every  Scotchman,  and  every  reading, 
thinking  Irishman  in  the  land.  The  belief  in  the  un- 
Americanism  of  American  sentiment  will  prove  a  very 
unstable  and  shaky  foundation  for  any  political  castle  in 
Spain. 

Jo  Murphy  used  to  make  a  great  deal  of  fun  (my  boy- 
cotting friends  will  probably  yield  some  attention  to  any 
lesson  taught  by  a  man  named  Jo  Murphy)  in  one  of  his 
plays,  by  propping  himself  up  against  the  counter  in  a 
New  York  bar-room,  and  repeating,  with  drunken  dig- 
nity— . 

"I'll  g-go  out;  b-but  who's  to  put  me  out?" 

And  this  is  just  about  the  feeling  of  the  average  em- 
ployer when  an  unauthorized  posse  orders  hiin  to  dis- 
charge his  employes,  and  enforces  the  impudent  order  by 
unlawful  penalties.   

An  Irishman  whose  extensive  reading  and  remarkable 
memory  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and 
closest  thinkers  to  be  found  in  the  city,  asked,  the  other 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  street  conversation— 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  my  people— the  most 
oppressed,  down-trodden,  and  tyrannized  over  in  all  the 
world— should  use  the  blessed  freedom  granted  them  in 
America  in  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  others?" 


The  fine  brogue  (of  which  he  is  rather  proud)  in  which 
it  was  asked,  combined  with  its  evident  earnestness,  gave 
a  pathetic  intensity  to  this  natural  question. 

But  this  seeming  incongruity  is  easily  explained.  One 
bully  makes  many;  tyranny  makes  tyrants.  The  time 
may  come  (possibly  when  they  are  dead)  when  this  un- 
thinking and  ignorant  rabble,  drunk  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed draught  of  liberty,  will  cease  to  feel  "It's  our  turn 
now.  Let's  have  a  whack  at  somebody  who  is  as  helpless 
as  we  were  over  there."  That  time  may  come,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  political  leaders  to  hasten  it  instead  of  inflam- 
ing or  weakly  yielding  to  the  unbridled  license  of  a  howl- 
ing mob.  When  one  reads  the  list  of  names  of  the  men 
who  are  identified  with  this  outrage  on  independence,  and 
thinks  what  they  might  do  in  the  way  of  restraining  and 
guiding  the  popular  excitement,  one  would  be  sad  if  he 
were  not  so  mad  and  mad  if  he  were  not  so  sad. 


A  few  more  men  as  fearless  and  resolute  as  Frank  Pix- 
ley,  A.  A.  Sargent,  and  their  small  band  of  supporters, 
might  have  saved  the  Sacramento  Convention  from  dis- 
gracing itself  and  the  state,  and  our  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  up-hill  work  of  explaining  away  the 
record  of  its  intemperate  action — a  record  which  may  se- 
riously retard  their  efforts  to  secure  congressional  cooper- 
ation in  the  so  much  desired  Chinese  Restriction  bill. 

And,  beside,  gentlemen,  you  can't  all  be  governor  of 
California. 

John  Bidwell  announces  that  he  is  going  to  discharge 
his  Chinamen.    A  Chico  man  says : 

"Poor  old  man!  I  guess  he  meant  to  do  it  any  way; 
but  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  be  ordered  around  on  your 
own  premises,  you  know.  However,  when  it  came  to  burn- 
ing him  out  and  perhaps  murdering  his  family,  I  suppose 
he  thought  discretion  is  the  better  part.  But  he'll  bide 
his  time,  all  the  same,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

There  are  hundreds  of  business  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  will  bide  their  time;  and  the  jubilant  office-seekers 
who  are  working  this  scheme  may  "forget  it,"  but  the 
hundreds  aforesaid  will  jog  their  memory  "one  day." 


There's  a  method  in  their  madness,  too,  these  boy- 
cotters.  They  can  spoil  a  spring  of  fresh  water  with  a  ton 
or  two  of  salt,  as  they  did  in  Petaluma,  and  never  feel  the 
want  of  it,  water  being  an  article  for  which  they  have  no 
use.  But  no  one  has  heard  of  their  spoiling  any  whisky 
— except  in  the  legitimate  way. 


The  boycotting  argument  is  a  strong  one;  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made  is,  happily  for 
our  reputation  for  common  sense,  very  scarce.  Not  having 
any  of  it  myself,  I  feel  that  by  threatening  to  hamstring 
my  horses,  or  myself  even,  to  burn  my  house  over  my 
head  or  my  head  over  my  house,  to  poison  my  well  or  my 
hogs,  or  incidentally,  perhaps,  my  children,  or  by  any 
similar  line  of  argument,  they  could  persuade  me  to 
discharge  every  Chinaman,  duty,  or  shotgun  about  my 
premises.  I  know  that  I  should  succumb  to  the  most 
faulty  logic  if  it  were  thrown  under  my  bed  in  a  giant- 
powder  cartridge  or  a  charge  of  dynamite.  In  fact,  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  such  a  course  of  reasoning  could 
not  convince  me  of ;  viz.,  that  I  live  in  a  free  country. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  and  no  little  quaking  of  heart 
that  I  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  very  neatest  and 
most  epigrammatic  summary  of  the  situation  that  has 
come  to  my  ears  originated  with  an  optimistic  son  of 
Confucius,  who  is— I  beg  the  employer's  pardon,  was— 
an  intelligent  and  trusted  servitor  in  the  employ  of  a 
well-known  distiller  and  sugar-refiner  of  San  Francisco. 
On  receiving  his  discharge,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
golia remarked,  smiling  affably  on  the  rather  apologetic 
"boss" : 

"You  Melican  send  away  Chinaman;  all  'ight!  He  go 
back  to  China.  Bimeby  when  Ilishman  send  Melicans 
all  away — where  you  go?" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  SIGHT. 


Long  years,  beloved,  held  us  far  apart ; 

A  waste  of  days,  the  goal  beyond  our  sight; 

We  only  knew  by  our  firm  faith  in  right. 
That  somehow,  some  day,  bringing  heart  to  heart, 
Our  ways  would  meet  and  never  more  would  part; 

And  we  would  both  be  happy,  bearing  light 

To  make  life's  tourney  for  each  other  bright. 
And  knowing  balm  to  heal  each  burning  smart. 
But  now,  oh,  joy !  beloved,  see  the  goal ! 

Behold  the  glory  of  that  mountain  peak! 

Ah,  sweet!  your  eyes  are  lit  with  happy  tears- 
Alight  is  in  them,  laying  bare  your  soul. 
A  little  while,  dear  love,  and  all  we  seek 

Will  then  be  ours,  to  crown  the  coming  years. 

William  S.  Lord,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


WORTHLESS  NICK. 


A.n  Arkansas  Story. 


BY  OPIE  P.  READ. 
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Everybody  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clark- 
son's  Ford,  Arkansas,  agreed  that  Nick  Page  was  "tri- 
flin'  and  no  'count."  Nick  was  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  with 
a  slouching  gait  and  an  air  of  unconcern.  His  voice  was 
drawling,  his  eyes  were  large,  and  were  lighted  with  that 
peculiar  luster  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  introduction  of  the  tallow  candle.  Nick's  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  she  and  her  son  lived  on  a  small  farm  more 
productive  of  sassafras  sprouts  and  persimmon  bushes 
than  of  any  kind  of  marketable  vegetation.  Mrs.  Page's 
crops  were  so  uncertain  that  when  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood said  "Yer  kain't  put  no  mo'  conferdence  in  it 
then  yer  ken  in  ole  Miz  Page's  co'n,"  it  was  at  once  un- 
derstood to  be  a  comparison  greatly  damaging  to  the 
thing  of  which  the  person  had  spoken.  The  uncertainty 
of  crops  on  the  Page  farm  was  not  caused  by  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Providence,  but  by  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Nick.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  neighbors 
were  plowing  and  planting,  happy  in  the  work  which 
brings  a  reward  in  autumn,  Nick,  following  a  half-dozen 
half-starved  dogs,  would  prowl  through  the  woods. 

"Come  here  ter  me,"  his  mother  would  say,  when  he 
returned  home.  "Oh,  you  good-fur-nothin'  whelp.  I'm 
er  gre't  min'  not  ter  let  yer  have  er  mou'ful  uv  nothin'  ter 
eat.  Here  yer  air,  a  strappin'  boy,  twenty-one  years  ole, 
an'  with  not  as  much  sense  as  a  ten-year-ole  chile.  I  do 
think  in  my  soul  that  yer  air  ther  no  'countest,  good-fur- 
nothin'ist  whelp  I  ever  seed  sense  I  wuz  put  on  ther  top 
side  uv  God'ul  mighty 's  yeath.  When  air  yer  goin'  ter 
break  up  that  groun',  say?" 

''Bergin  on  it  in  ther  mornin',  I  reckon." 

"Do  yer  know  what  yer  may  doef  yer  don't?  Yer  may 
take  yerself  erway  frum  here  an'  never  put  yer  foot  on 
this  here  place  no  mo'  while  breath's  in  my  body.  Ha'n't 
got  long  ter  live,  an'  ter  think  that  ther  son  that  I  have 
raised  an'keered  fur — fur — " 

"Thar  now,  mam,  don't  cry.  I'll  go  ter  work  ter  mor' 
—blame  it,  ef  yer  keep  on  er  cryin'  I'll  jump  ther  fence  an' 
never  come  back  no  mo'." 

Among  those  whose  dislike  of  Nick  amounted  to  con- 
tempt was  Tobe  Crabtree,  an  industrious  old  fellow,  who 
condemned  laziness  with  as  much  vehemence  as  a  Cher- 
okee chief  would  exhibit  in  condemnation  of  tim- 
idity. Old  Tobe  would  never  have  agreed  that  man  was 
made  to  mourn,  but  that  man  was  made  to  work.  Mr. 
Crabtree,  although  confessedly  religious,  considered  a 
Sunday  in  summer  as  a  day  of  punishment  rather  than  a 
day  of  rest.  After  suffering  through  a  sermon  more  nota- 
ble on  account  of  bodily  than  of  mental  strength,  the  old 
man  would  go  into  the  field;  and,  scarcely  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  laying  hold  of  sprouts  which  in  spite  of 
all  his  former  efforts  grew  among  the  corn,  would  linger 
there  until  summoned  to  ask  a  blessing  over  corn  bread, 
hog's  jowl  and  turnip  greens.  Mrs.  Crabtree  was  a  weak 
woman,  who  seemed  to  have  wore  herself  out  with  a  pair 
of  cotton  cords.  She  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
sooner  she  wore  herself  out  the  sooner  the  saints  would 
smile  upon  her  with  the  gracious  light  of  approval.  John 
Crabtree,  a  young  man  of  much  industry,  was  the  only 
son  of  the  old  couple.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  but  was 
the  most  popular  young  man  in  the  community.  People 
said  that  he  would  be  the  next  sheriff  of  the  county. 
There  was  one  member  of  the  Crabtree  family  who  was  a 
favorite  with  every  one — Sis,  the  daughter.  Nothing 
could  have  been  blacker  than  her  hair ;  nothing  could 
have  excelled  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  nothing  could 
have  rivaled  the  fairness  of  her  face.  Worthless  Nick 
loved  Sis,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  old  Tobe 
regarded  him  with  such  deep  hatred. 

"Sis,"  said  old  Tobe,  one  Sunday  evening  while  the 
family  sat  under  a  hickory  tree  in  the  yard,  "didn't  I  tell 
yer  not  ter  talk  ter  that  no  'count  Nick  Page?" 

"  Yas,  sir,  I  b'lieve  yer  did." 

"Didn't  1  see  yer  talkin'  ter  him  atmeetin'ter-day?" 
"I  reckon  yer  must've." 

"Then  whut  ther  devil — may  ther  Lawd  furgiveme  fur 
usin'  sich  er  'spression  on  er  Sunday — what  did  you  do  it 
fur?" 

"I— I— didn't  go  ter." 

"Oh,  shet  up,  now,  I  ken  talk  ter  er  sensible  'oman,  but 
when  er  'oman  talks  like  a  fool,  I've  got  no  mo'  ter  say ; 


that  is,"  I  ha'n't  got  no  further  argymint  ter  carry  on  with 
her." 

"Tobias,  don't  scold  the  child,"  Mrs.  Crabtree  meekly 

suggested. 

"I  aint  a  scoldin'  uv  her,  Puss,"  the  old  man  replied. 
"I  only  want  her  ter  un'erstan'  that  she  musn't  fool  roun' 
with  that  triflin'  feller.  W'y,  Puss,  it  is  er  disgrace  ter 
ther  fam'ly  ter  have  her  er  talkin'  an'  er  gigglin'  with  that 
offscourin'.  Ef  she's  so  keen  ter  marry,  w'y  don't  she 
marry  Wilson  ther  sheriff?  He's  putty  nigh  dead  airter 
her;  but  no,  she  must  fling  him  ter  one  side,  like  er  ole 
coat,  an'  turn  terer  fool,  not  fittin'  ter  be  tuck  up  out  uv 
the  mud  ter  keep  a  wagin  from  running  over  him.  Er 
sheriff,  mind  yer;  er  sheriff  uv  er  county  that's  putty  nigh 
outen  debt,  bein'  flung  erside  fur  such  er  thing  as  that! 
Lemme  tell  yer  somethin';  there  mout  be  some  p'ints 
in  er  drunken  loafer,  but  ther  sober  loaler  aint  no  'count 
whutever.  When  whisky  makes  er  man  loaf,  hit  gin'relly 
lets  him  go  back  ter  work  ag'in  when  hit  gits  done  er 
pizenin'  uv  him,  but  when  natur'  tells  er  man  ter  loaf 
thar  aint  no  use'n  foolin'  with  him,  Sis!" 

"Yas,  pap." 

"Did  yer  hear  whut  I  said?" 
"Yas,  sir." 

"Wall,  then,  mark  whut  I've  told  yer;  an'  here's  some- 
thin'  else  I  want  yer  to  understan'in  purticuler,  an'  that's 
this :  I  don't  want  that  feller  ter  come  on  ther  place  no 
mo'.  Ef  he  does  hit  won't  be  good  fur  him,  fur  I  wish  I 
may  die  dead  ef  I  don't  frail  him  with  the  fust  thing  I  ken 
lay  my  han's  on." 

"I  heard  him  tell  Sis  that  he'd  be  roun'  here  ter  night," 
said  John  Crabtree.  He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  cut- 
ting up  tufts  of  grass  with  his  knife." 

"Yer  don't  say  so!"  the  old  man  exclaimed. 

"I  reckon  I  said  so,"  John  replied. 

"Do  yer  hear  that,  Puss?"  the  old  man  asked,  turning 
to  his  wife. 

"Yas,  I  hear  it." 

"Wall,  I'm  goin'  ter  do  what  I  said  I'd  do  ef  he  comes 
inter  this  yard.  I'll  frail  him,  I'll  frail  him,  I  tell  yer,  tell 
he'll  think  he's  wore  bodatiously  out.  I  won't  put  up 
with  him  no  longer." 

"Tobe,  I  wouldn't  frail  him,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree. 

"Whut!"  vociferated  the  old  man,  "wouldn't  frail  him? 
Puss,  I  wush  I  may  die  dead  ef  I  don't  believe  yer  air 
takin'  up  fur  him." 

"Oh  no,  Tobe ;  oh  no,  I  aint.  I  reckon  yer'd  bet- 
ter trail  him,  Tobe." 

"I'll  do  hit  jest  as  shore  as  he  comes  in  this  here  yard. 
Sis,  whut  made  him  say  he  wuz  comin'  here  to-night?" 

Twilight  was  merging  into  deeper  dusk,  but  the  old 
man  could  see  the  troubled  expression  which  the  girl's 
face  had  assumed. 

"Answer  me." 

"Pap,  how  could  I  keep  him  from  comin'?" 

"Now  here,  Sis,  don't  talk  to  yer  ole  father  like  he 
didn't  have  good  sense." 

"Pap,  let  me  tell  yer.  When  we  wuz  at  meetin'  Nick 
he  come  up  ter  me  an'  says,  says  he,  'Sis,  I'm  comin' over 
ter  yer  house  ter  night.'  I  know'd  yer  didn't  want  him 
ter  come,  but  I  couldn't  tell  him  when  thar  wuz  so  many 
folks  er  standin'  er  rounder  gazin'  an'  er  gapin'." 

"Could  er  done  it  ef  yer'd  been  a  mind  ter,"  said  the 
old  man.    "1  know  in  reason  " 

"Pap,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  springing  to  her  feet,  "I  hear 
Nick  er  comin'  down  the  lane  er  singin.'  Yer  say  that 
yer'll  frail  him  if  he  comes  in  the  yard;  so  please,  sir,  let 
me  go  an'  tell  him  not  ter  come  in." 

"Let  her  go,  Tobe,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree. 

"Oh,  zounds !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  turning  sharply 
upon  his  wife.  "I  do  believe  that  yer  airencouragin'  uv 
ther  triflin'  rascal.    Let  John  go  an'  tell  him." 

"I  ha'n't  got  no  truck  with  him,"  John  replied. 

It  was  now  too  dark  to  study  faces,  otherwise  the  old 
man  would  have  seen  the  grateful  look  which  the  girl  cast 
upon  her  brother. 

"Wall,  then,"  said  old  Tobe,  "go  an'  tell  him,  but 
come  right  on  back.  Ef  yer  stay  over  time  I'll  come  an' 
larrup  the  whelp  anyhow." 

Sis  hurried  down  the  lane. 

"Why,  ef  here  aint  the  little  'oman  come  ter  meet 
me,"  said  Nick,  as  he  discerned  through  the  gloom  the 
graceful  figure  of  the  girl.    "Hello,  little  " 

"Hush,  Nick.  Stop  right  whar  yer  air,  an'  don't  say  er 
word  tell  I  git  through.  Pap  is  awful  mad  at  yer,  an' 
sw'ars  that  ef  ever  yer  come  in  the  yard  ag'in  he  will  take 
a  pole  an'  frail  yer." 

"Whut's  he  mad  at  me  erbout?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Yes  yer  do,"  said  Nick,  as  he  placed  one  hand  on 
the  rail  fence. 

"Wall,  he  says  yer  aint  no  'count." 

"Got  er  right  ter  say  it,  I  reckon.  Let's  go  an'  argy 
ther  question  with  him." 

"Fur  pity's  sake,  Nick;  yer  don't  know  what  you're 
talkin'  erbout.  He'll  frail  yer  jes'  ez  soon  ez  yer  put  foot 
in  ther  yard." 

"Wall,  I  ken  stan'  outside  an'  argy  'cross  the  fence." 

"O  Nick,  please  go  back.  Ef  yer  love  me,  don't 
come  here  no  mo'." 

"Ef  I  love  yer,  how  ken  I  he'p  comin'?" 

"Please  don't  talk  that  er  way,  but  go  back,  an'  don't 


come  no  mo'  tell  pap  says  yer  mout.  Please  go  away, 
Nick,"  she  implored,  advancing  and  placing  her  hands  on 

his  shoulders.    "Yer  know  I  love  thar,  pap's  callin' 

me.    Good-bye,  Nick.    No,  don't  foller  me.    Ef  yer  do 
I'll  never  speak  ter  yer  ag'in  as  long  as  I  live." 
"Ho,  Sis/"  called  the  old  man. 

"I'm  er  comin'!"  she  shouted;  then,  seizing  Nick,  she 
kissed  him,  and  whispered:  "I  know  yer  air  no  'count, 
Nick,  but  Ikaint  he'p  lovin'  yer.  Good-bye." 

"John  !"  said  old  Tobe,  a  few  days  later,  "ez  ther 
groun'  is  too  wet  ter  plow  an'  ezer  gin'l  wet  spell  peers  ter 
be  comin'  on,  hit's  er  good  time  ter  raise  ther  barn.  Yer'd 
better  git  on  yer  hoss  an'  tell  the  neighbo's  that  we'll 
want  their  he'p  bright'n  'arly  ter-mor'  mawnin'." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"An',  say,  John,  be  sho'an'  tell  Mose  Sanders  an'  Tal 
Smith  that  they  mus'  come  whuther  ur  no,  fur  I  want  'em 
ter  take  up  ther  corners." 

The  Crabtrees  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning.  "I  don't  see  whut  anybody  wants  ter  live  this 
way  fur,"  Sis  remarked  to  her  mother.  "Thar's  alius 
somethin'  on  han'  ter  drag  er  body  outen  bed." 

"Hush,  Sis,  hush;  yer  pap's  mad  already.  Ther 
haugs  got  in  ther  fiel'  las'  night  an'  have  rooted  up 
mighty  nigh  all  uv  whut  little  dab  of  wheat  we  had." 

"Wall,  mur,  I  kain't  help  that.  Must  I  be  drug  outen 
bed  ever'  time  ther  haugs  root  up  any  thing?"  • 

"Sis,  O  Sis,"  called  old  Tobe. 

"Yas,  sir,  I'm  er  comin'  ef  yer  jes'  give  me  time." 

"So  is  Chrismus  er  comin',"  the  old  man  retorted. 
"Come  on  now  an'  stir  yer  stumps.  You  an'  yer  moth- 
er'll  have  er  pretty  tight  pull  ter-day.  Hurry  up,  fur 
some  uv  ther  men  air  already  in  sight,  an'  it  'ud  be  er 
everlastin'  shame  fur  'em  ter  find  any  uv  us  in  bed." 

Mose  Sanders  and  Tal  Smith  entered  the  yard  and 
were  warmly  welcomed.  Sanders  was  a  short  man  with 
a  red  neck,  and  hair  which  looked  like  the  dead  silk  on 
a  ear  of  corn.  He  had  never  been  esteemed  on  account 
of  intellectual  activity,  but  was  noted  for  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  could  handle  an  ax.  Tal  Smith,  as  his 
acquaintances  said,  struck  a  pretty  fair  average  in  every 
way  without  being  remarkable  in  any  thing,  excepting, 
however,  an  appetite  which  defied  competition,  and  which 
lingered  long  at  the  table  before  acknowledging  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Mighty  glad  ter  see  yer,  boys,"  said  old  Tobe.  "Come 
in.  He  won't  bite  yer.  Git  out  I"  he  exclaimed,  storm- 
ing at  a  dog.    "Walk  right  in." 

The  men  sat  down.  Sis  entered  the  room.  The  two 
men  nodded  their  heads  at  her. 

"She  looks  ez  putty  ez  er  pink  this  mawnin',"  said 
Smith. 

"Must  be  er  thinkin'  uv  her  sweethot,"  Sanders  sug- 
gested. 

"I  haven't  been  doin'  no  sich  uv  er  thing,"  Sis  sharply 
retorted.    "I  ha'n't  got  none." 

"Uhhuh!  yer  kain't  tell  me  that  way,"  said  Sanders. 
"Nearly  ever'  young  feller  in  ther  neighborhood  is  er 
cuttin'  ther  eyes  at  yer." 

"Wall,  they  nee'n'  ter." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Old  Tobe,  "ef  yer've  had  break- 
fus'  yer'd  better  come  on,  furl  her  ther  other  folks  comin'. 
I  did  want  ter  git  all  ther  logs  put  up  ter-day,  so's  I  ken 
kiver  ther  ruff  at  my  lezur." 

Hearty  collaboration  makes  hard  work  easy,  otherwise 
the  building  of  an  old-fashioned  barn  would  be  a  tedious 
achievement.  The  men  went  to  work  with  rough  but 
good  humored  badinage.  Every  man  who  had  a  joke  on 
any  one  else  who  was  present  told  it.  Chips  flew  from  the 
corners  where  skillful  axmen  made  the  logs  join,  and 
strong  arms,  with  handspikes  and  "skids,"  shoved  enor- 
mous timbers  into  position. 

"Wall,  dog  my  cats!"  exclaimed  Sanders,  standing 
erect  on  his  corner  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ; 
"yander  comes  Wuthless  Nick.  Whut  bizness  has  he  got 
here,  yer  reckon?  Didn't  think  he  wanted  ter  hang  roun' 
any  place  whar  work  wuz  goin' on." 

"He  ain't  got  no  bizness  here,  let  me  tell  yer,"  said  old 
Tobe.  "I'mer  gre't  mine  ter  take  a  saplin'  an'  larrup 
him  often  ther  place." 

"Don't  tech  him,"  someone  rejoined,  "fur  we  don't 
want  no  howlin'  'round  here." 

Nick  came  up  and  lazily  seated  himself  on  a  stump, 
pursed  his  lips  with  divided  fingers  and  spat  through  his 
teeth. 

"Whar've  yer  been,  Nick?"  Sanders  asked,  as  he  took 
up  his  ax  and  began  to  trim  the  "shoulder"  of  a  log. 
"Nowhars." 
"Whar  yer  goin'?" 
"Nowhars." 

"Say,  Nick,  before  I  forgit  it  I  want  ter  tell  yer  some- 
thin'. Airter  this,  when  one  uv  my  daugs  starts  ter  foller 
yer  I  want  yer  ter  drive  him  back." 

"When  did  one  uv  'em  start  ter  foller  me?" 

"Ther  yuther  day,  an'  mor'n  that,  yer  let  him  foller  yer, 
an'  mor'n  that,  he  follered  yer  out  in  the  woods,  whar  a 
feller  wuz  choppin',  an'  er  tree  fell  on  him  an'  killed 
him." 

"Twan't  my  fault." 

"Yas  it  wuz,  fur  ef  yer  hadn'ter  been  so  fetchtaked 
lazy  yer'd  drove  him  back." 

"Yas,"  Nick  rejoined,  "an'  ef  he'd  been  lazy  ernuff  he 
wouldn't  er  followed  me." 
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"Oh,  go  on,  yer  talk  like  er  fool." 

"Jes  as  well  talk  like  one  as  ter  ack  like  one." 

Sanders,  with  a  vigorous  blow,  stuck  his  ax  into  a  log, 
straightened  up,  and  said  :  "Look  here,  Nick  Page,  don't 
'sinuate  that  I  ack  like  er  fool  or  I'll  hop  down  thar  an' 
slam  the  daylights  outen  yer." 

"Slam  mean'yer'U  never  slam  nobody  else,"  Nick  care- 
lessly replied." 

"Hold  on,  Mose,"  somebody  shouted.  Sanders  had 
jumped  down  from  his  corner,  and  with  ungentle  mutter- 
ings  was  "making  for"  Nick.  "Jes  stop  right  thar,  fur  we 
don't  want  no  row  here." 

Mose  stopped,  and  Old  Tobe  said:  "Don't  tech  ther 
triflin' thing,  Mose.    He  ain't  wuth  er  good  beaten'." 

"I'll  let  him  off  fur  the  present,"  Sanders  replied. 
"But,  say,"  fiercely  turning  to  Nick,  "ther  very  fust  time 
I  ketch  yer  out  yer'll  get  it.  I've  had  er  whippin'  laid  up 
fur  yer  fur  some  time,  an'  ther  very  next  time  I  ketch  yer 
out  where  nobody  won't  hear  yer  holler  I'll  give  it  to 
yer." 

A  white  rag  fluttered  in  the  yard,  a  signal  which  every 
one  understood.  "Come,  men,  dinner's  ready,"  said  old 
Tobe.  "Say,  Nick  Page,"  the  old  man  added,  as  Nick 
got  off  the  stump  and  began  to  stretch  himself,  "I  don't 
mind  feedin'  any  pusson  that's  haungry,  but  I  don't  want 
you  ter  come  ter  my  house.  Do  yer  hear  me?" 

"Ain't  deef,"  Nick  replied. 

"Wall,  then,  cl'ar  out  from  here,  now.  I  don't  want 
yer  'roun'  here,  an'  in  the  presence  uv  these  here  gentle- 
men  I  want  ter  give  yer  fa'r  warnin'.  Ef  yer  ever  put  yer 
foot  in  my  yard,  mind  yer,  ef  yer  ever  put  your  foot  " 

"Which  foot?"  Nick  broke  in,  before  the  old  man  could 
finish  the  sentence. 

"Hit  don't  make  no  diffunce  which  one.  Hull  out 
from  here,  now.  Come,  gentle/«<?«,  an'  less  eat  some- 
thin'." 

That  night,  just  after  the  family  had  eaten  supper,  Sis, 
who  during  the  day  had  appeared  nervous,  arose  from  a 
seat  where  she  had  been  buried  in  meditation,  dre.?a 
shawl  around  her  in  an  agitated  manner,  turned  to  old 
Tobe,  and  said : 

"Father." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  father,  and 
old  Tobe  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"W'y  Sissie" — he  always  saidSissie  during  his  tenderest 
moments — "what's  the  matter?" 

"Father  an'  mother,  an'  you,  brother  John,  I  mus'  leave 
yer." 

"What!"  the  old  man  and  his  wife  in  astonishment  ex- 
claimed. John  looked  up  from  a  new  ax  handle  which 
he  was  scraping  with  a  piece  of  glass,  but  said  nothing. 

"Yas,  I  must  leave  yer,"  she  repeated,  as  with  a  shud- 
der she  drew  the  shawl  lightly  around  her  shoulders. 
"Yer'll  never  know  how  much  I  love  yer,  but  yer'll  think 
when  I'm  gone  how  unworthy  I've  alius  been." 

"Lawd  bless  my  soul,"  vociferated  the  old  man,  "what 
does  she  mean?" 

John  had  resumed  the  work  of  scraping  the  ax-handlc, 
but,  upon  hearing  his  father's  last  exclamation,  looked  up 
and  said : 

"Air  yer  all  bline?  Kain't  yer  see,  pap,  that  she's 
goin'  erway — going  erway  ter  marry  Nick  Page?" 

The  old  man  with  a  roar  sprang  from  his  seat. 

"Tobie,  Tobie,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree,  "Tobie,  mind 
yerse'f;"  and  she  gently  took  hold  of  her  husband's  arm. 

"Git  away,  Puss,  don't  tamper  with  me.    Sis  " 

"Yas  sir." 

"Whut  air  yer  goin'  ter  do?" 

"I'm  goin'  out  in  ther  woods  whar  Nick  is  waitin'  fur 
me.  Then  me  an'  him  air  goin'  ter  git  married.  I  know 
he  ain't  no  'count,  father;  oh  yes,  I  know  that,"  clasping 
her  hands,  "but  I  kain't  help  lovin'  him.  O  pap,  I  wush 
yer  could  know  how  I  do  love  yer;  but  yer  kain't; no,  yer 
kain't !" 

The  old  man  struggled  with  himself.  His  wife,  with 
soft  words,  attempted  to  soothe  him. 

"I  know  yer  will  hate  me,"  the  trembling  girl  continued, 
"but  I  kain't  he'p  it.  I  feel  like  somebody  has  tied  a  rope 
'round  my  waist  an'es  erpullin'  it." 

"Sis,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  left  arm — his  right 
arm  was  held  by  Mrs.  Crabtree — "Sis,  I  hope  ter  God 
that  yer'd  sink  inter  hell  afore  mawnin'." 

"O  pap,  don't  say  that,"  pleaded  the  girl. 

"Yas,  I  do.  I  hope — no  I  don't,"  he  continued,  be- 
coming strangely  calm.  "Puss,"  turning  with  sorrowful 
gentleness  to  his  wife,  "I  had  hoped,  both  uv  us  had 
hoped,  that  this  time  never  would  come.  Sis,  I  must  tell 
yer  somethin',  an'  then  yer  may  go.  Puss,  must  I  tell 
her?" 

"Yas,  Tobie,  yes;  but  look  at  yer,  Tobie,  yer  aircryin'. 
Stop  cryin',  Tobie,  an'  tell  her." 

The  old  man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said:  "Thar  ain't  no 
gratitude  in  this  here  world!  I  wuz  onct  told  that  yer 
mout  live  ter  bring  me  trouble,  Sis,  an'  yer  have.  Now, 
I've  got  ter  tell  yer  somethin'  that  I  didn't  never  want  yer 
ter  know— didn't  want  John  thar  ter  know.  Sis,  me  an' 
Puss  ain't  yer  father  an'  mother.  We  tuck  yer  when  yer 
wuz  er  little  baby — wait  till  I  git  through.  We  tuck  yer 
cause  yer  father  an'  mother  wuz  dead.  We  soon  gunter 
love— love  yer  mo'  then  we  did  pore  John ;  an'  when  he 
wuz  little  an'  cried  in  ther  night,  we'd  let  him  cry,  but 
when  little  Sis  cried  we  got  outen  bed  an'  warmed  her 


by  the  fire,  'cause  the  pore  little  thing's  mother  an'  father 
wuz  dead.  Thar,  I'm  done.  Yer  ain't  no  child  uvmine. 
Go!" 

"O  my  father!"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  sank  upon  the 
floor  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  old  man's  knees; 
"Oh,  let  me  stay,  fur  I  love  yer  so.  I  kaint  stand  to  know 
that  I  ain't  yer  child — I  kaint  leave  " 

She  sobbed  convulsively.  The  old  man  tenderly  raised 
her  to  her  feet  and  kissed  her.  She  threw  off  her  shawl, 
hung  her  bonnet  on  a  peg  and  sat  down.  From  the 
woods  there  came  a  shrill  whistle,  the  girl  trembled  vio- 
lently but  did  not  arise  from  her  chair. 

One  day  the  neighborhood  of  Clarkson's  Ford  and  its 
capital,  the  cross-roads  town  of  Beverly,  were  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  report  that  Mose  Sanders  had  murdered  Taj 
Smith.  The  two  men  had  quarreled  in  a  "doggery,"  and 
rumor  said  that  Smith  left  the  place  first,  and  that  San- 
ders, boiling  with  wrath,  overtook  him  and  killed  him 
with  a  knife.  Sanders  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  log 
jail,  situated  near  the  "doggery"  where  the  quarrel  had 
taken  place.  Smith  had  many  triends.  They  swore  ven- 
geance. Soon  an  infuriated  mob  had  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  jail.  The  sheriff  called  on  his  friends  to 
help  him  protect  the  prisoner  in  case  the  jail  was  at- 
tacked, but  the  sheriffs  friends  were  also  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  man.  An  anxious  night  set  in — a  night 
which  Wilson  the  sheriff  knew  would  be  eventful.  The 
mob  had  built  camp-fires  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  fires  Wilson  saw  a  jug  passed  round  and  round. 
The  fires  burned  low;  a  wild  yell  arose;  Wilson  sprang 
upon  a  horse  and  galloped  away. 

"Break  down  ther  do',"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  mob. 

"Hold  on,"  said  some  one.  Worthless  Nick  stepped 
from  behind  a  tree. 

"Come  on,"  cried  the  leader.  "It  ain't  nobody  but 
ole  Wuthless." 

"Stop!"  Nick  demanded.  "Gentlemen,  if  yer  do  any 
thing  rash  yer'll  be  mighty  sorry  fur  it  ter-mor'.  Yer 
don't  know  whether  Sanders  committed  murder  ur  not. 
Stop,  I  tell  yer!  Say,  I  aint  much  er  'count  an'  all  that, 
but  the  fust  man  that  hits  that  do'  gits  er  sockdoliger." 
He  drew  an  immense  revolver.  "Er  man  that  aint  no 
'count  don't  kere  much  ter  live,  yer  know.  Say,  tuther 
day  I  heard  a  man  read  outen  er  Yankee  paper  that  thar 
wan't  no  law  in  this  here  country,  an'  right  then  I  'lowed 
ter  myself  that  if  I  ever  had  er  chance  I'd  see  ef  thar 
wan't.  I've  got  ther  chance,  an'  have  sorter  come  ter  ther 
'elusion  that  thar  is  a  little  law  layin'  'roun'  some'eres." 

"What's  ther  matter  with  yer?"  some  one  cried.  "Have 
yer  furgot  that  Mose  Sanders  wuz  gwine  ter  whup  yer  as 
soon  as  he  catch  yer  out." 

"That  would  er  been  er  two-handed  game,"  Nick  re- 
plied. "We  air  talkin'  'bout  somethin'  else  now.  I'd 
like  ter  reason  this  thing,  fellers,  an'  am  willin'  ter  do  it, 
but  yer  musn't  tech  that  do'." 

"He  ain't  got  no  mo' sense  then  ter  shooter  feller," 
said  a  man  who  felt  that  his  cause  was  growing  weak. 

"Now  yo've  struck  it,  podner."  , 

This  raised  a  laugh.  Nick  continued:  "I've  been 
tryin'  ter  find  out  fur  many  er  day  whut  I'm  fit  fur,  an'  I 
have  jes'  diskivered  that  it  is  ter  kill  some  feller.  I  never 
would  er  found  it  out  ef  I  hadn't  erkep'  dreamin'  uv  it. 
Boys,  I  know  mighty  well  that  yer  could  kill  me  an'  take 
charge  uv  this  here  'stablishment,  but  whut  a  shame  it  'ud 
be.  The  preacher  would  say,  'Laws  er  massy,  they've 
killed  that  no 'count  Nick,  an'  er  blessed  pore  piece  uv 
work  they've  done,  too.'  No,  boys,  let  ther  law  take  her 
cou'se.  We  all  know  Sanders,  an'  we  know  that  he's  got 
some  good  p'intserbout  him;  so  let's  not  be  rampant  er- 
bout  this  thing.  Say,  Wiley  Thompson,  throw  down  yer 
sledge-hammer.  Why,  I'd  hate  ter  shoot  sich  er  prom- 
isin'  young  feller  as  you  air.  That's  er  man,  Wiley,  fling 
it  down.  Hold  on  thar,"  leveling  the  pistol  at  some  one 
who  stooped  to  take  up  the  hammer;  "don't  straighten 
up  with  it  er  I'll  have  to  par'lize  yer.  That's  it,  let  it  er 
lone.  W'y,  boys,  thur  ain't  but  fifteen  ur  twenty  uv  yer, 
but  jedgin'  from  ther  noise  yer  made  down  yon  I  thought 
thar  must  beer  hunnud." 

"Nick,"  said  Wiley  Thompson,  the  man  who  had 
thrown  down  the  sledge-hammer,  "I  believe  you're  right 
erbout  this  thing.  I'm  goin'  home.  Good-night,  fel- 
lers." 

A  few  moments  later  the  jail  and  its  vicinity  were 
quiet.  The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Page  went  into 
Nick's  room  to  awake  him  she  was  surprised  at  not  find- 
ing him  in  bed.  Just  then,  glancing  through  a  window, 
she  beheld  an  unexpected  sight — Nick  plowing  in  the 
field.  She  called  him,  and  when  he  came  to  breakfast  he 
said : 

"Mam.  yer  look  at  me  like  I  wuz  er  stranger." 

"Wall,  fur  goodness  sake,  son,  whut's  got  inter  yer?" 

Nick  told  her  of  the  affair  at  the  jail.  "Now,  mam," 
said  he,  when  she  had  ceased  praising  his  courage,  "no 
mo'  foolishness  fur  me.  I'm.  erbout  as  straung  as  ther 
next  man,  an'  from  this  time  on  I'm  goin'  ter  work.  I'm 
goin'  to  see  this  ole  house  fixed  up  like  it  wuz  in  pap's 
lifetime,  an'  'stead  uv  seein'  yer  w'arin'  that  ole  coat  I'm 
goin'  ter  git  yer  a  new  one.  Yas,  an'  mo'rn  that,  mam, 
I'm  goin'  ter  sorter  slick  up  er  little  an'  go  ter  church 
with  yer." 

The  old  woman  threw  her  arms  around  Nick's  neck. 


"O  my  boy,"  she  said,"  yer  don't  know  how  happy  yer 
make  this  pore  ole  heart.  My  life  has  been  nearly  both- 
ered outen  me,  thinkin'  uv  whut  wuz  goin'  ter  become  uv 
us;  but  now,  thank  the  Lawd-  " 

"Thar,  now,  mam ;  thar  now.  Lemme  hurry  back 
ter  work.  I  fed  my  horses  afore  day,  an'  am  anxious  ter 
swing  corners  with  'em." 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Tal  Smith,  although  fright- 
fully cut,  was  not  dead.  When  he  regained  conscious- 
ness and  strength  enough  to  talk  he  told  the  friends  who 
had  gathered  at  his  bedside  that  Sanders  was  not  to 
blame.  "When  he  kotch  up  with  me,"  said  the  wounded 
man,  "he  'gun  ter  ax  my  pardon,  but  fool  like,  an'  quick- 
cr'ner  cat  ken  bat  his  eye,  I  turned  on  him,  an'  then  an' 
thar  we  had  it,  an'  then  an'  thar  I  got  ther  wust  uv  it.  I 
fit  like  er  whitehead,  but  I  didn't  peer  ter  faze  him.  So 
my  frien's  wanted  ter  hang  him  when  it  got  norated  round, 
eh?    I  wush  yer'd  go  an'  let  him  out." 

When  Sanders  was  liberated,  without  stopping  to  thank 
the  men  who  had  opened  the  jail  door,  he  went  straight- 
way to  the  Page  place;  and,  seeing  Nick  plowing  in  a 
field,  climbed  over  the  fence  and  approached  him. 

"Hello,  Nick." 

"Whoa;  w'y,  hello  Mose,  when  'd'er  git  out?" 

"Jes'  whiler  go.  Say,  I  want  ter  thank  yer  fur  whut  yer 
— oh,  dang  it,  I  ken  fight  er  man,  but  I  don't  know  how 
ter  thank  him." 

"Don't  try  it,  Mose.  Dam  it,  air  yer  goin' ter  stan' 
thar  an'  shed  tears?  Here  lately  it  peers  like  ever'  body 
that  comes  roun'  me  wanster  blubber.  Ha'n't  got  time  ter 
talk  ter  yer,  Mose.  Git  ep,"  pulling  his  plow  line.  "When 
yer  git  so  yer  ken  talk,  come  over  an'  see  us." 

Shortly  after  Sanders  left  the  field,  Nick,  looking  up 
when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  "land,"  saw  Wiley 
Thompson  sitting  on  the  fence. 

"Waitin'  fur  yer,  Nick,"  said  Thompson,  as  he  got  off 
the  fence  and  shook  hands  with  the  plowman. 

"Wall,  I'm  here." 

"So  I  see,  an'  now  that  yer  air  here,  I  wanter  tell  yer 
somethin'.  Las' night  me  an' a  passul  uv  ther  boys  had  a 
meetin',  an'  we  all  'lowed  that  Nick  Page  wuz  devilish 
good  timber  fur  sheriff.  The  'leckshun  aint  fur  off,  an' 
yer  can  be  'lected  easy  asfallin'  often  a  lawg." 

"Wiley,  yer  don't  mean  whut  yer're  sayin?" 

"Sw'ar  I  do." 

"W'y,"  said  Nick,  as  he  cleaned  the  mold-board  of  his 
plow  with  his  loot,  "ef  they  wuz  ter  'lect  me  I  might  mo- 
mox  ther  office." 

"No  danger  uv  that,  fer  all  yer  want  is  ter  git  er  cle'k  ter 
do  /er  writin'  part.  Jis  think,  Nick,  uv  ther  money  yer 
can  make.  Thar  aint  no  doubt  erbout  yer  'leckshun,  for 
yer  name's  in  ever'body's  mouth.    Whut  do  yer  say?" 

"All  right,  ef  they  'lect  me  I'll  sarve." 

He  was  elected.  Every  one  was  so  anxious  to  see  a 
"pore  boy,"  whom  all  had  denounced,  rewarded  for  his 
daring  achievement,  that  no  candidate  in  opposition  to 
Nick  was  announced.  Shortly  after  the  new  sheriff  was 
installed,  and  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  office,  old 
Tobe  Crabtree,  after  much  exertion  in  wiping  his  feet  at 
the  door,  entered  the  room.  Nick  quickly  rose  and  brought 
a  chair  for  the  old  man. 

"Mr.  Page,"  said  Tobe,  "I  ain't  seed  yer  sense  ther 
woods  wuz  burnt." 

"No,"  Nick  replied,  "not  sense  ther  weather  set  in. 
How's  all  ther  folks?" 

"Oh,  middlin'." 

"Sis  is  well,  I  hope." 

"Yas,  she's  well  but  she  aint  peart.  Ha'n't  been  peart 
sense  that  night  when  yer  had  yer  'rangements  to  meet 
her  in  ther  woods." 

"Why  'n't  she  come?" 

"Wall,  I'll  tell  yer,  Nick."  He  then  related  the  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  contem- 
plated marriage.  When  old  Tobe  had  finished  his 
recital,  Nick,  who  had  sat  gazing  at  the  floor,  looked  up 
and  said : 

"I  think  mo'  uv  her  fur  it.  It's  the  love  I  have  fur  her 
that — wall,  thar  aint  no  use  'n  talkin'  erbout  polerticks," 
summoning  an  air  of  carelessness.  "Ever'  thing'll  come 
out  all  right  airter  while.  Ila'n'tgot  no  'jections  ter  me 
marryin'  Sis  now,  have  yer?" 

"None  under  ther  heavens." 

"Jes'  bercause  I  bantered  ther  mob  an'  saved  er  man's 
life  I  reckon." 

"No,  not  by  er  blame  sight,"  old  Tobe  replied,  vigor- 
ously punching  the  floor  with  his  stick.  "Not  bercause 
yer  wan't  afeered  uv  er  mob,  but  bercause  yer  ain't 
afeered  uv  er  hess  an'  plow.  I  do  b'lieve  that  creek  bot- 
tom fiel'  uv  yourn  will  make  ther  finest  co'n  in  ther  cur- 
munity.  I  tell  yer  that  such  co'n  as  that  oughter  be  er 
rickermendation  ter  any  man." 

"I'm  glad  yer've  come  'round  all  right,  ole  man,"  said 
Nick. 

"Who  wouldn't  come  round  all  right!"  Tobe  replied. 
"I  tell  yer  whut's  er  fack,  that  co'n  will  ketch  ther  best  uv 
'em.  I  hearn  thet  yer've  got  Mose  Sanders  an'  Tal  Smith 
as  deperties.  I'm  glad  uv  it,"  Tobe  added,  when  Nick 
had  answered  affirmatively.  "Tal  had  er  mighty  close 
call.  Say,  Nick— must  call  yer  by  yer  fust  name— spozen 
yer  come  'long  home  with  me." 

"It's  er  laung  ways,  Unk  Tobe,  an' we  couldn't  git  thar 
afo' night." 
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"I  know  that  bein'  sheriff  is  like  er  man  eatin'  pop-co'n — 
takes  all  his  ertention;  but  shet  up  yer  shop  an'  come." 

Nick  had  resolved  never  to  go  to  Tobe's  house  again ; 
but  now  that  he  knew  why  Sis  had  failed  to  meet  him,  and 
now  that  old  Tobe  importuned  him,  he  consented.  As 
the  two  men  rode  along,  Nick  wondered  what  Sis  would 
say  when  he  entered  the  house.  A  tremor  seized  him  as 
he  neared  the  place. 

"Yandergoes  John  terfeed  ther  cattle,"  said  old  Tobe. 
"He  was  goin'  ter  run  fur  sheriff,  but  when  he  hearn  you 
wuz  goin'  ter  run  he  wouldn't  come  out  agin'  yer." 

Nick  did  not  reply.  When  he  dismounted  at  the  gate 
he  kicked,  first  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other,  to 
smooth  down  his  pantaloons. 

"We'll  hitch  ther  horses  an'  let  'em  stand  erwhile," 
said  old  Tobe.    "Come  in." 

Tobe  entered  first.  Nick  closely  followed  him.  Sis, 
who  had  just  taken  up  a  blazing  chump  on  a  shovel  to 
start  the  kitchen  fire,  turned  toward  the  door — 

"Wall,  fur  pity's  sake,  Nick,  whut  did  yer  come  fur?" 

She  attemped  to  be  careless,  but  tears  streamed  from 
her  eyes.  Old  Tobe  took  the  shovel,  threw  the  chump 
into  the  fire-place,  and  said:  "Sissie,  I  told  him  whut  yer 
done  when  yer  found  out  that  me  an'  Puss  tuck  yer  when 
yer  wuz  a  pore  little  thing  without  no  father  an'  mother. 
Puss,  yer  ack  like  yer  want  ter  kiss  Nick  right  here.  Wall, 
er  man  that's:  got  that  sort  er  co'n  is  'titled  ter — that's  it !" 

Nick  had  put  his  arms  around  Sis,  or  perhaps  Puss  Crab- 
tree  would  have  kissed  him. 

"Honey,"  said  Nick,  as  he  still  stood  with  his  arms 
about  the  girl,  "I  used  ter  to  wish  yer  wuz  as  ugly  as  home- 
made sin." 

"Why,  Nick?" 

"Because  I  wuz  erfeered  yer  wuz  too  purty  ter  live." 

"Tobe,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree,  "we  oughter  offer  up 
pra'r  right  now." 

"Oh  no,"  old  Tobe  replied,  looking  around  at  the 
chump  which  he  had  thrown  into  the  fire ;  "jes'  wait  till  we 
git  a  smack  ter  eat,  an'  then  we'll  feel  er  leetle  mo' 
thankful." 


A  BIRTHDAY. 


Oh,  birthday  of  the  long  ago, 
The  joy  that  filled  my  bosom  then 
But  makes  the  darker  seem  the  woe 
With  which  the  days  now  overflow. 

Like  bird  in  safely  sheltered  nest, 
A  child  within  my  arms  was  pressed, 
And  sipped  life's  blossoms  at  my  breast. 

The  bird  to  sater  shelter  flown, 

The  nest  is  empty,  and  alone 

I  make  my  broken-hearted  moan. 

Jenny  Pouttney  Bigelow,  in  April  Harper's. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  March  16,  1886. 

Newport  has  become  quite  the  place  for  fashionable 
New  York  divorces  since  young  Belmont's  case  was  so 
quietly  navigated  through  its  courts  last  year.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  probably  the  friendly  nature  of  the 
Rhode  Island  divorce  laws;  the  ease  with  which  residence 
may  he  claimed  by  people  who  have  their  summer  resi- 
dences there,  and  the  quiet  to  which  the  progress  of  the 
suits  may  he  preserved,  having  also  something  to  do  with 
it.  In  the  Belmont  case,  it  was  whispered  that  there  was 
a  row  in  the  family  over  young  Oliver  Hazard  Belmont's 
neglect  of  his  wife  and  his  infatuation  for  some  Parisian 
danseuse.  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Belmont  had  been  a  Miss 
Sallie  Whiting,  of  Boston.  So  adroitly  was  the  suit  man- 
aged that  the  public  had  quite  forgotten  the  matter,  when 
a  curt  paragraph  announced  that  Mrs.  Belmont  had  been 
granted  her  divorce  in  Newport— and  that  was  all.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  same  secrecy  will  be  possible  in  the 
future,  now  that  the  press  has  got  wind  of  aristocracy's 
modest  little  game. 

I  am  put  in  this  vein  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stevens  has  made  an  application  for  divorce  in  the 
same  court  that  severed  the  tarnished  fetters  for  young 
Mrs.  Belmont.  The  application  is  made  on  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Stevens's  cruelty,  neglect,  and  failure  to  support 
the  appellant.  This  is  certainly  ungrateful  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  practically  owes  his  fortune  to  his  wife.  She  was  a 
Miss  Adele  Livingston  Sampson,  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  New  York,  when  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  young  lawyer  with  nothing  in  particular  but  his 
profession,  married  her,  in  1862.  Thanks  to  his  father- 
in-law's  money  and  advice,  Mr.  Stevens  built  up  a  fortune 
of  some  millions,  principally  in  real  estate.  The  Stevens 
villa  at  Newport,  which  old  Sampson  had  bought  and  left 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  daughter,  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  entertainments 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  great  ball  at  the  opening  of  the 
Stevens  house,  now  owned  by  Secretary  Whitney,  at 
Fifty-seventh  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  has  a  permanent 
place  in  the  memory  of  society.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing coldness  in  the  Stevens  family  for  some  years.  Mrs. 
Stevens,  at  forty  odd,  is  not  as  young  as  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
at  twenty.  But  the  affair  has  been  conducted  very  deco- 
rously, and  Mr.  Stevens  will  permit  the  severance  of  the 
chain  without  resistance.  After  that,  it  is  whispered,  we 
shall  see  what  we  see.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Stevens  lives 
quietly,  en  garcon,  goes  from  his  house  to  his  office  in 


Wall  street,  and  from  his  office  to  his  clubs,  and  looks  as 
contented  and  cheerful  as  a  man  well  may,  who,  having 
married  a  fortune  and  set  himself  up  in  life,  is  going  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy,  unencumbered,  what 
luck  has  sent  him  before  he  outgrows  the  manly  capacity 
for  enjoyment.  At  the  Century  Club,  the  other  evening, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  one  of  his  brother  centurions, 
who  is  notoriously  dependent  on  his  wife  for  his  support, 
remarked,  with  an  envious  tug  at  his  moustache  as  Mr. 
Stevens  went  by,  "D — n  it!  some  men  are  kicked  into 
good  luck,  sure  enough." 

There  is  another  Newport  divorce  whose  progress  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  that  of  Mrs.  Grace  T. 
Turnbull  against  the  hero  of  the  famous  Loubat-Turn- 
bull  scandal  in  our  Union  Club.  The  ostensible  ground  for 
this  application,  which  is  simply  a  revival  of  one  made  and 
withdrawn  by  Mrs.  Turnbull  a  year  ago,  is  desertion.  The 
real  animus,  however,  is  of  the  most  atrociously  scandalous 
character — so  horrible,  indeed,  that  its  details  could  not 
be  made  part  of  a  public  complaint.  They  place  Mr. 
Turnbull  upon  the  level  of  the  lower  brutes;  and  that 
they  are  justified  is  demonstrated  by  his  expulsion  from 
the  Union  Club,  on  practically  the  same  grounds,  which 
were  literally  his  unfitness  to  associate  with  self-respecting 
men.  The  expulsion  of  Loubat  from  the  club,  in  1883, 
on  charges  made  by  Turnbull,  led  to  the  development,  on 
the  part  of  Loubat's  defense,  of  some  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing evidence  ever  given  in  a  court,  against  the  complainant. 
While  the  trial  was  in  progress,  Judge  Van  Borst  objected 
to  some  interrogatories  of  Joseph  Choate,  which  had  the 
purposes  of  impeaching  TurnbuH's  character.  "If  I  were 
to  allow  them,"  said  he,  "it  would  open  the  door  for 
all  his  friends  to  come  forward  and  swear  in  his  behalf." 

"His  friends !"  repeated  Mr.  Choate.  "Why  there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  court -room  who  dares  call  himself  a  friend 
of  Henry  Turnbull." 

And  Mr.  Choate  was  right.  The  very  imputations 
made  against  TurnbuH's  personal  decency  by  Loubat 
were  the  cause  of  his  ultimate  dismissal  from  the  club. 
He  left  it  branded  as  the  vilest  and  most  odious  of  moral 
malefactors,  without  a  kindly  farewell  from  any  man  he 
knew.  Loubat,  by  the  way,  is  now  suing  the  club  for  re- 
admission,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  gain  his  point.  He  was 
dismissed  for  unmanly  and  insulting  references  to  a  lady; 
and  the  fact  that  his  accuser  is  unfit  to  consort  with  men 
or  women  is  no  justification  of  his  offense. 

Apropos  of  clubs,  next  to  the  senatorial  investigations 
into  the  methods  by  which  our  philanthropic  aldermen 
combine  the  pleasure  of  benefiting  the  public  with  the 
business  of  adding  to  their  frugal  stores,  the  most  fre- 
quent sensation  in  the  daily  papers  just  now  is  the 
troubles  of  the  Athletic  Club.  This  institution  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  knock-down  and  drag-out  charac- 
teristics of  local  high  civilization.  It  is  ostensibly  a  very 
stylish  club.  Its  members  number  leading  men  in  soci- 
ety and  the  professions ;  it  is  housed  in  a  palace,  with 
probably  the  finest  bath  and  the  finest  gymnasium  of  any 
club  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  little  better  in  its  morale  than 
one  of  the  dives  of  the  East  side,  where  some  ex-cham- 
pion  pugilist  entertains  the  mob  with  exhibitions  of  the 
art  of  scientific  assault  and  battery  for  the  drinks.  The 
recent  exhibitions  of  the  Athletic  Club  have  been  charac- 
terized by  the  vilest  brutality  in  the  performances  both 
of  the  pugilists  and  the  spectators;  and  the  decenter  mem- 
bers— for  there  are  a  few  of  these  left  in  it — are  crying  out 
in  protest  against  the  disgusting  coarseness  and'vulgarity 
into  which  the  concern  has  drifted.  It  does  not  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  club  that  the  chief  supporters  of  all 
the  prize  fights  and  slugging  matches  that  are  fomented 
here  are  drawn  from  its  membership,  and  that  the  most 
conspicuous  "amateur"  breeder  for  and  patron  of  the 
shocking  sports  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  dog-pit  is  a  shin- 
ing light  in  its  councils.  While  Mr.  William  R.  Travers 
was  at  the  head  of  the  club  in  person  as  well  as  in  name 
he  kept  it  in  fairly  decent  order,  for,  though  decidedly 
enamored  of  the  coarser  order  of  sports  himself,  Mr. 
Travers  is  a  man  of  the  world,  with  sufficient  innate  re- 
finement to  preserve  him  from  running  to  extremes.  But 
he  has  been  sick  of  late,  and  away,  and  the  club  has  been 
run  by  a  committee,  which  has  succeeded  in  undoing  all 
the  good  he  ever  did  for  it.  It  is  heavily  in  debt,  too, 
and  altogether  in  about  as  bad  a  way  as  it  could  possibly 
be.  If  he  could  spare  the  time,  and  his  health  permitted, 
he  might  be  able  to  reorganize  it  and  put  it  on  its  old 
footing.  I  question  if  any  one  else  can;  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  club  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  private 
pot-house,  a  pet  resort  for  the  gilded  loafers  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Travers  is,  by  the  way,  an  incarnation  of  those 
contradictory  qualities  which  combine  to  make  a  typical 
New  Yorker  in  these  days.  He  is  a  Wall-street  man  and 
a  wit,  a  gentleman  by  nature,  yet  with  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  less  refined  indulgences  of  the  professional  "sport." 
He  gratifies  his  gentility  by  belonging  to  the  Union 
Club,  his  bohemian  leaning  by  his  membership  of  the 
Lotos,  and  his  barbaric  tastes  by  his  sponsorship  of  the 
Athletic,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  each.  The  absorbed 
interest  he  takes  in  pugilistic  encounters  is  something  to 
be  remembered.  He  will  grow  so  excited  over  a  hot 
bout  between  two  well-practiced  hammerers  that  the 
natural  impediment  in  his  speech  will  vanish,  and  he  will 
talk  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  never  known  what  stuttering 
was.    His  better  qualities  are  reflected  in  his  elder  son, 


who  bears  his  name,  and  his  worse  ones  in  a  younger  son, 
who  is  a  most  unmitigated  cub.  This  enchanting  young- 
ster spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  billiard-rooms,  and 
lately  made  his  father  happy  by  marrying  a  ballet  girl, 
whom  it  cost  Travers  pert  a  pretty  penny  to  get  rid  of,  not 
to  mention  an  attack  of  the  spleen,  with  which  he  is  in- 
valided yet. 

There  is  another  sporting  branch  of  our  society  which 
does  not  recognize  the  delegation  from  the  Athletic  Club 
at  all,  unless,  indeed,  it  makes  a  reservation  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Travers,  who  is  everybody's  friend.  This  is  the  class  that 
makes  up  the  hunt  clubs  at  Rockaway,  Meadow- 
brook,  and  over  in  Jersey.  The  majority  of  these  live 
in  the  country  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  horse.  They  will  hunt  any  thing,  from  a 
real  fox  down  to  a  cat  or  a  rabbit,  always  in  full  uniform, 
as  if  they  were  following  a  pack  in  the  Midlands  of  "dear 
old  England,  don't  you  know."  They  are  people  of  am- 
ple means,  though  not  among  the  richest;  very  aristocratic 
in  their  ideas,  and  also  very  limited  in  them.  Their  joy 
and  pride  is  to  be  English  in  every  thing.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  the  scorn  with  which  they  view  the  coarser  social 
element  of  which  the  Oelrichs  and  Gebhardts  are  shining 
representatives.  But  I  notice  that  some  of  their  stiffest- 
necked  members  will  contrive  to  sneak  into  the  ham- 
mering and  pounding  ring  shows  of  the  Athletics,  and 
roar  their  delight  when  the  blood  spurts,  as  loudly  as  any 
others.  As  Napoleon  put  it,  the  Russian  is,  after  all, 
only  a  Tartar  under  the  varnish. 

It  will  not  surprise  me  if  Wallack's  theater  becomes  such 
only  in  name  next  season.  The  house  has  hardly  made 
a  dollar  since  it  was  opened,  and  both  Mr.  Wallack  and 
Mr.  Moss  are  tired.  The  former  has  ceased  to  interest 
himself  actively  in  the  management,  only  coming  in  to 
act  now  and  then  when  affairs  are  specially  desperate  and 
his  presence  in  the  cast  is  an  attraction.  The  latter  is  a 
good  enough  business  man,  but  no  manager.  The  result 
is  that  the  theater  has  run  steadily  behind.  It  has  be- 
come vulgarized  in  its  line  of  pieces,  and  its  special 
clientele  has  been  almost  entirely  stolen  from  it  by  Mr. 
Daly,  across  the  way.  Yet  there  is  a  huge  fortune  in 
the  house  under  intelligent  management.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Moss  is  concerned,  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  can  do  without 
a  theater.  He  is  a  heavy  property-owner  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  is  now  a  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  telegraph 
commissioner,  and  has  a  pushing  son-in-law  in  Maurice 
B.  Flynn,  the  contractor  and  county  Democracy  leader. 
Poor  Wallack  is,  however,  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  a  dollar  in  the  way  of  capital,  though 
some  of  the  mortgage  money  on  his  house  may  yet  be  left. 
However,  the  father-in-law  of  his  son  is  not  likely  to  leave 
him  to  starve.  The  marriage  of  Arthur  Wallack  to  Miss 
Moss  was  a  sheet-anchor  to  windward  whose  value  the 
Wallack  family  probably  appreciate. 

Thanks  to  the  mounting  and  the  libretto  of  Captain 
Alfred  Thompson,  supplementing  his  own  tuneful  if  not 
overbrilliant  music,  Mrs.  Lillian  Russell  Solomon  has 
scored  a  hit  with  Pepita,  given  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Union-square  theater  this  evening.  The  Captain  is  really 
a  quite  remarkable  man  in  our  dramatic  world.  He  is  a 
clever  draughtsman,  with  good  artistic  ideas;  a  classical 
scholar,  capable  of  writing  pure  and  fluent  English ;  the 
possessor  of  quite  a  lively  wit,  and  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  stage.  You  can  usually  trace  the  work 
he  does  to  the  sources  from  which  he  adapted  it,  but  he 
adapts  with  a  free  hand,  and,  like  Boucicault,  has  ideas 
of  his  own.  He  is  the  only  man  in  America  capable  of 
mounting  pieces  with  the  picturesqueness  which  stage 
presentations  should  be  characterized  by;  and  his  influ- 
ence for  good  is  already  perceptible  in  our  own  theaters, 
coming  as  it  did  directly  after  the  practical  lessons  in  good 
taste  given  us  by  Henry  Irving.  In  her  new  r61e  Lillian 
Russell  is  vocally  delightful  and  physically  rather  ponder- 
ous, though  she  has  trained  down  considerably  since  she 
made  her  sausage-and-pudding-like  display  of  herself  in 
"Polly," at  the  Casino. 

Our  theatrical  Micawber,  Leonard  Grover,  is  to  take  a 
complimentary  benefit  next  Sunday  evening.  Although 
Mr.  Grover  has  experienced  scarcely  a  gleam  of  good  fort- 
une since  his  success  with  Our  Boarding-house,  he  looks 
no  leaner,  shabbier,  older,  or  more  careworn  for  it.  By 
philosophic  adherence  to  the  practice  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  he  has  preserved  his  joviality  of  temper 
and  his  soundness  of  stomach,  and  these  are  his  capital. 
Boucicault,  who  is  now  with  us,  wears  nearly  as  well. 
He  is  whiter  and  less  vivacious  than  of  old,  but  otherwise 
in  no  whit  changed.  I  wonder  what  business-men  could 
live  such  lives  as  these  two  have,  enduring  as  many 
privations,  bankrupting  as  often,  shifting  and  shuffling 
through  all  manner  of  expedients  to  continue  afloat,  and 
ride  the  billows  at  their  ages  as  jocundly  and  soundly  as 
they. 

We  have  quite  a  curious  character  settled  among  us 
whom  you  ought  to  remember  on  your  side  of  the  Rockies. 
He  is  called  Monsieur  Joseph  Aron,  and  aspires  to  con- 
sideration as  the  richest  Frenchman  in  America.  He 
came  here  from  France,  via  San  Francisco,  and  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
He  is  at  present  busily  engaged  in  transmuting  some  of  it 
into  printers' ink.  He  is  the  financial  backer  of  a  non- 
descript monthly  called  Ttie  Dramatic  Review,  that  was 
established  by  a  couple  of  ingenious  French  scribes,  with  a 
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superficial  knowledge  of  English,  who  aspire  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  French  Dramatic  Author's  society  and  to 
monopolize  the  adaptation  of  Paris  successes  for  the  Amer- 
ican theater.  Except  by  his  regular  attendance  at  all  the 
first  performances  of  the  French  plays  and  operas  given 
in  this  city,  Monsieur  Aron  has  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  refusal  to  serve  on  the  Grant  Monument  com- 
mittee when  invited  to  do  so  by  Mayor  Grace.  He 
based  his  declination  of  the  honor  on  the  ground  of  the 
General's  friendship  for  Germany,  and  got  one  of 
his  editors  to  write  him  a  lurid  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  At  this  pamphlet,  we  are  informed  at  his  own 
expense,  Bismarck  "ground  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage 
as  he  perused  its  pages;  and  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
German  press  has  been  concentrated  on  its  author."  We 
are  further  notified,  through  the  same  medium,  that 
the  patriotic  tobacconist  now  proposes  to  brave  the  fury 
of  the  tiger  of  Teutonia  by  returning  to  Europe,  to  end 
his  days  in  "glorious  retirement."  He  will  probably  end 
them  in  an  almshouse  if  he  does  not  find  a  speedy  cure 
for  his  journalistic  madness. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  preparing  seriously  to  settle  in 
New  York.  He  has  paid  some  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  his  house  and  stable  alone,  and  has  been  the 
most  extensive  individual  buyer  at  the  Morgan  sale  of 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  to  adorn  it.  He  evidently  comes 
to  New  York  to  cut  a  dash,  and  will  do  it  at  any  cost. 

As  I  came  down  Fifth  avenue  the  other  evening,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Windsor  hotel,  I  ran  into  a  cheap  and 
shabby  German  band,  tooting  "Hear  Me,  Norma,"  in 
front  of  one  of  the  swellest  houses  in  the  block.  Their 
rendition  of  the  hackneyed  number  was  simply  execra- 
ble ;  but  a  handsome  and  well  preserved  lady  of  fifty  sat 
at  a  parlor  window  and  blandly  and  beamingly  absorbed 
the  strident  discords,  as  if  they  had  been  bursts  of  celes- 
tial melody.  I  was  sufficiently  interested  to  stop  and  look 
at  the  expense  of  having  to  listen.  The  air  being  fin- 
ished, a  servant  came  out  with  an  envelope  in  his  hand. 
The  leader  of  the  band  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  left  them  expressing  their  gratitude  in  what  sounded 
like  a  dead  march,  though  it  was,  I  believe,  a  tune 
from  "The  Gypsy  Baron."  The  elderly  lady  was  the  wife 
of  John  Bloodgood,  one  of  our  foremost  brokers.  Years 
ago,  when  Mrs.  Hicks  Lord  lived  in  New  York,  she  used 
to  hire  a  band  of  the  same  sort  to  play  under  her  windows 
every  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Floyd  Phcenix  had  the  same 
weakness.  A  nervous  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  an 
apartment  opposite  that  of  Mr.  Phcenix  actually  moved 
out  of  the  street  to  avoid  the  harrowing  serenades. 

Yet  Colonel  Mapleson  says  that  New  York  has  no  ear 
for  music.  Alfred  Trumble. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  question  ot  the  dignity  of  domestic  labor  has  re- 
cently been  brought  home  to  the  Woman's  Realm  in  a 
very  forcible  manner.  One  of  the  many  instances  where 
a  woman  of  refinement  and  good  breeding  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  this  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  has 
come  under  its  own  observation.  Financial  misfortune, 
and  one  disaster  after  another,  wrecked  a  happy  and 
prosperous  San  Francisco  home,  and  the  mother,  a  gen- 
tle, middle-aged  woman,  was  forced  to  go  out  to  service  or 
to  succumb  to  a  humiliating  dependency.  She  has  taken 
up  her  burden  patiently  and  uncomplainingly,  but  with- 
out hope  or  cheer.  The  employment  of  Chinese  in  this 
capacity  has  done  much  to  degrade  this  class  of  service 
in  California,  but  the  attitude  of  the  people  has  done 
more. 

The  lady  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  social  loss  involved  in  her  present  position.  She 
frankly  says,  with  perhaps  too  ready  forfeiture  of  her  per- 
sonal status:  "I  know  perfectly  what  I  am  sacrificing  in 
coming  down  to  this  work.  It  is  a  menial  position,  and  I 
recognize  it  as  such;  but  I  could  do  nothing  else.  I  tried 
sewing,  but  I  could  not  make  a  living  by  it;  and  the  con- 
finement and  lack  of  exercise  were  breaking  down  my 
health.  I  was  too  rusty  in  my  studies  to  undertake  to 
teach,  and  for  superficial  accomplishments  there  is  no 
market  in  these  days.   This  was  the  only  resource." 

The  Woman's  Realm  is  disposed  to  quarrel  with  public 
opinion  which  denies  proper  respect  to  the  women  who 
undertake  to  do  in  other  households,  and  for  pay,  the 
work  which  every  woman  is  revered  for  doing  in  her  own. 
There  is  no  reason  why  domestic  labor  should  not  be 
held  in  just  as  high  respect  as  any  other  class  of  personal 
service,  and,  indeed,  in  much  higher  respect  than  any 
mere  mechanical  trades.  To  do  housework  well  and 
thoroughly  requires  quick  perception,  intelligence,  a  deft 
hand,  and  a  good  memory.  It  has  a  meaning  and  a 
tendency  higher  and  nobler  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  labor,  because  a  comfortable,  tidy  and  attractive  home 
means  the  preservation  of  domestic  unity  and  happiness, 
and  the  preservation  of  home  ties  means  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  brain  which  controls 
and  the  hand  that  guides  the  domestic  machinery  do  a 
service  which  can  never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  paid  in  base  coin.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  service,  the  person  who  renders  it  still 
occupies  a  business  relation  to  the  family.  It  is  therefore 
wise  on  both  sides  to  maintain  a  certain  dignity  and  sep- 
aration, so  far  as  those  business  relations  are  concerned.  It 


is  never  wise  or  prudent  to  confound  business  and  per- 
sonal relations,  especially  in  the  beginning.  The  most 
thoughtful  and  considerate  man  of  business  will  never  in- 
vite a  new  clerk  or  book-keeper  into  his  family  or  to  sit  at 
his  board.  The  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  a  valued 
guest  in  the  household,  but  he  must  first  be  proved  in  his 
business  capacity,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  liking  and  con- 
fidence established.  When  these  conditions  come  about 
in  a  natural  way  there  is  still  the  more  important  matter 
of  congeniality  to  dispose  of.  In  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity it  is  folly  to  establish  close  social  relations  between 
people  who  have  not  some  native  harmony  of  tastes 
to  justify  the  friendship.  Above  all,  the  family  circle 
must  be  kept  intact.  When  a  perpetual  round  of  visitors 
appear  at  the  table,  or  a  perpetual  guest  takes  up  a  place 
at  the  family  board,  the  close  and  confidential  relations 
of  husband,  wife  and  children  are  severed. 

In  the  case  of  intelligent  domestic  help  of  the  type  we 
have  described,  the  question  of  her  relation  to  the  house- 
hold will  in  time  settle  itself.  If  better  days  do  not  dawn 
upon  her,  so  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  onerous 
duties  entailed  by  her  present  position,  she  must  become 
in  time  a  trusted  and  confidential  friend  of  the  family, 
loved  by  the  children,  treated  with  courteous  respect  by 
the  young  people;  and  at  times  when  her  duties  do  not 
interfere  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  her 
presence  will  be  solicited  at  the  family  board. 

Among  its  friendly  and  chatty  discussion  of  "home 
dressmaking,"  the  Delineator  offers  the  following : 

"Whether  silks  will  regain  any  of  their  old  popularity 
is  hard  to  say;  it  may  be  counted  among  the  events  that 
time  alone  will  prove;  certainly  there  is  not  much  favor 
shown  them  just  now.  Velvet — which  means  velveteen— 
not  only  has  many  admirers  but  many  wearers,  which  is  a 
better  test  of  popularity  than  mere  expressed  admiration. 
Plush  will  quietly  subside,  for  even  its  most  ardent  de- 
votee finds  no  beauty  in  it  when  the  warm  weather  draws 
near.  But  until  that  time  the  plush  wraps  and  coats  will 
remain  in  vogue,  and  as  their  becomingness,  as  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  is  certain,  its  presence  can  not  be  re- 
gretted. However,  it  has  never  been  denied  that  plush 
as  a  material  is  not  becoming  to  all  types  of  womankind, 
for  it  takes  unto  itself  unexpected  shades,  and  makes  its 
wearer  look  broad  when  she  does  not  wish  to,  and  in  a 
bright  even  light  its  pile  most  unexpectedly  appears 
crushed.  A  plush  gown  is  unreliable  in  its  effect,  so  that 
the  reservation  of  the  rich-looking  material  for  jackets, 
wraps  or  matinees  is  to  be  commended.  The  slightly 
rough  cloths  and  those  smoothy  finished  will  obtain  in  all 
the  brown,  mode,  green,  blue,  gray,  and  mixed  effects. 
Suits  of  cloth  will  include  a  bonnet  to  match.  The 
mixed  cloths  are  not  so  dressy  in  appearance  as  the  plain 
colors,  and  are  not  usually  as  light  in  weight. 

"A  dark  shade  of  crimson  in  broadcloth  is  developed 
for  a  very  young  girl.  It  has  a  kilted  skirt  having  a  smoothly 
fitting  yoke  upper  part,  the  plaits  being  of  pretty  width. 
With  this  is  worn  a  blouse  waist,  which  fits  closely  to  the 
figure,  not  giving  the  usual  idea  of  looseness  that  seems 
to  arise  at  the  mention  of  the  word  blouse.  The  front 
is  closed  with  buttons  imitating  ancient  coins,  and  a 
clasp  in  harmony  with  them  holds  the  belt  together.  The 
velvet  cuffs  and  collar  are  of  the  same  color,  and  lined 
lingerie  is  worn.  Long  pins  stuck  through  the  collar  are 
the  only  jewelry  visible.  The  hat  is  a  hussar  of  crimson 
cloth,  with  a  band  of  gray  krimmer  about  it  and  a 
creamy  shaving-brush  pompon  just  in  front.  The  gloves 
are  of  gray  dogskin,  with  heavy  stitching  on  the 
back,  and  are  of  the  usual  four-button  walking  length, 
A  little  later  on  a  straw  hat  will  be  substituted  for  the 
cloth  hussar,  but  until  the  time  seems  to  demand  it  there 
will  be  no  change  made,  as  these  chapeaux  are  so  pop- 
ular. 

"For  evening  wear,  toilets  of  black  lace  made  over  silk 
or  satin  are  in  vogue,  and  pink  in  all  shades,  from  shrimp 
to  rose;  yellow,  from  the  palest  mandarin  to  the  deepest 
orange;  and  ecru  paling  to  white,  are  the  shades  used  for 
the  underskirts  and  bodices.  Satin  is  most  desirable, 
because  its  sheen  is  so  positive  and  it  glistens  daintily 
through  the  lace  meshes. 

"The  ordinary  braid  having  the  strongest  likeness  possi- 
ble to  skirt  braid  has  become  a  thing  of  the  remote  past. 
Braid  has  also  the  rather  tawdry  look  it  had  for  a  while, 
and  now  seems  to  have  reached  its  apotheosis,  for  it  is 
shown  in  all  the  fashionable  colors,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  make  itself  seen,  and  yet  not  heavy  enough 
to  be  cumbersome.  Then,  too,  there  are  lace  braids 
made  of  wool,  and  which  in  reality  look  more  like  wool 
lace.  They  appear  upon  examination  to  have  been  first 
woven  closely  and  then  gone  over  and  the  threads  drawn 
together  with  regularity,  thus  forming  a  positive  pattern. 
While  they  are  shown  in  solid  colors,  a  very  pretty  effect 
is  obtained  by  using  two  shades  of  one  color.  The  all- 
black  will  undoubtedly  be  oftenest  used,  but  later  in 
the  season  white  will  obtain  largely,  and  will  be  used 
not  only  for  white  dresses  but  for  those  of  dark-blue, 
scarlet,  brown,  or  green  cloth,  or  flannel.  Brown 
is  in  two  shades,  but  they  are  very  close  kin;  gray  dis- 
plays the  real  Quaker  shade  in  friendly  union  with  the 
acier  \.onz\  while  scarlet  and  black  form  a  contrast  and 
combination  that  is  always  good.  The  black  braids  will 
be  chosen  for  short  jackets  of  scarlet  cloth — those  coquet- 
I  tish  little  top-garments  one  of  which  every  maiden  has 


made  up  her  mind  she  will  wear,  either  in  the  early 
spring  or  make  up  and  keep  in  abeyance  until  the  chilly 
evenings  at  the  sea-shore  permit  her  to  assume  it  over  her 
light  gown.  A  red  jacket  of  fine  cloth  is  much  shorter 
in  the  back  than  in  the  front,  where  it  is  loose,  long,  and 
pointed.  The  scarlet-and-black  lace  braid  outlines  the 
jacket,  extends  up  each  side  of  the  front,  and  is  used  for 
the  high  collar,  the  lining  of  which  is  red  silk.  The  but- 
tons are  of  copper,  apparently  blackened  by  age,  and 
rated,  as  dealers  in  antiques  say,  'more  valuable  on  that 
account.'  The  sleeves  have  a  decoration  formed  of  two 
rows  of  the  braid  caught  on  the  outer  side  by  a  button. 
A  white  jacket  like  this  is  trimmed  with  black  braid, 
and  a  black  one  is  made  somber  with  braid  of  its  own 
hue."   

Women  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ranks  love  their  chil- 
dren, and  will  let  almost  any  thing  go  rather  than  the 
baby.  Is  it  likely  that  permission  to  vote  would  so 
change  the  maternal  nature  as  to  make  women  neglect 
their  babies  for  the  ballot-box?  The  following  is  an 
amusing  instance  of  a  baby's  taking  precedence  of  court 
etiquette,  which  prescribes  that  a  subject  shall  stand  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Madame  Rudersdorf, 
the  famous  singer  who  died  lately,  was  once  visiting  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  when  the  following  incident 
occurred:  They  breakfasted  together  informally,  and 
afterward  madame  sang  several  songs,  her  royal  hostess 
playing  her  accompaniments.  The  princess  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  nursery.  As  madame  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
with  one  child  playing  with  the  charms  on  her  watch- 
chain,  another  hanging  over  her  shoulder,  and  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  the  door  opened,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
walked  into  the  midst  of  the  frolic.  The  princess  arose  and 
introduced  her  visitor.  Madame  looked  up,  and  with  her 
ready  tact  and  wit  said  :  "Your  Royal  Highness,  I  must 
either  disregard  court  etiquette  or  drop  the  court  baby." 
The  prince  bowed  courteously,  and  said,  with  a  smile: 
"Do  what  you  like  with  etiquette,  but  regard  the  baby." 


Miss  Octavia  Hill  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Kyrle  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  president.  The 
society  decorates  by  frescoes,  painting,  pictures,  and  mot- 
toes, the  meeting-places  of  the  poor— their  schools,  clubs, 
and  hospitals.  It  gives  them  the  finest  music  gratis, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  voluntary  choir.  It  as- 
sists in  the  movement  to  preserve  open  spaces  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  lays  out  gardens  for  their  enjoyment.  It  has  an 
agency  for  receiving  flowers  and  bulbs,  and  distributes 
these  among  the  poor.  It  has  lately  added  to  its  work 
that  of  receiving  for  and  distributing  books  and  periodi- 
cals to  workmen's  clubs,  etc.  Taking  for  its  motto  "To 
the  utmost  of  our  power,"  it  has,  since  its  formation,  dec- 
orated twenty-seven  hospital  wards,  clubs,  and  other 
places  of  resort;  its  choir  has  given  ninety  oratorios  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miscellaneous  concerts;  it  has 
aided  in  preserving,  laying  out,  or  improving,  twenty-one 
open  spaces.  Its  action  is  severely  crippled  for  want  of 
funds.   

A  fortnightly  journal  has  been  started,  under  imperial 
auspices,  in  Germany,  which  is  announced  as  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  and  as  having 
her  "fullest  sympathy."  It  is  called  Emanzipirte,  and  it 
advocates  emancipation  from  "all  the  obsolete  customs 
which  place  women  upon  a  lower  plane  than  men ;"  eman- 
cipation from  the  "ignoble  presumption  that  they  are  only 
the  playthings  of  men,"  and  not  fitted  to  be  "true  help- 
mates in  the  earnest  affairs  of  life ;"  emancipation  from 
the  superstition  that  women  "are  not  born  for  the  noblest 
aims  of  mankind;"  and  finally,  emancipation  from  the 
"unutterably  low  opinion"  that  spinsters  are  "less  worthy 
of  respect  than  other  women."  It  has  been  addressed 
particularly  to  the  wives  and  woman  relatives  of  army 
officers.  This  is  remarkable,  the  English  Woman's  Review 
comments,  considering  the  public  to  which  it  appeals.  It 
is  issued  from  the  Imperial  Bookshop  (Konigliche  Hof- 
buchhandlung),  43,  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Madrid,  a 
young  girl,  Concha  Juena,  nursed  with  tireless  devotion 
her  father  and  mother,  and  when  they  died  aided  the 
physician  to  bury  them.  Two  little  brothers  who  were 
attacked  she  cared  for  alone,  never  quitting  their  bed- 
sides, and  afterward  herself  carried  them  to  the  ceme- 
tery. She  subsequently  nursed  an  aged  grandmother 
and  baby  sister,  who  recovered.  Concha  has  been  dec- 
orated with  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  a  handsome  sum  has 
been  sent  from  England  to  a  committee  of  ladies  at  Mad- 
rid to  provide  her  with  a  good  education. 


The  Dublin  Medical  Press,  of  a  recent  date,  says : 
"  Last  week  the  first  lady  student  who  has  entered  the 
School  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons  took  her  place 
among  her  male  confreres,  quietly  and  as  one  of  them- 
selves. The  occasion  was  Mr.  Thornly  Stoker's  anatomi- 
cal lecture,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  class  made  it 
obvious  that  they  were  gentlemen,  by  their  reception  of 
the  lady."   

Signorina  Maria  Terne,  the  lady  doctor  of  Rome  who 
was  lately  nominated  physician  to  Queen  Margaret,  has 
just  been  appointed  doctor  to  the  female  telegraphists 
employed  by  the  state. 
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"Tin-  s;m  rnndMn"  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  thin  city,  state  or  country,  tor  $2.5(1  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  lor  fitly  cents. 

OLD  BOOKS  ARE  BEST. 


Old  books  are  best!    With  what  delight 
Does  "Faithornc  fecit"  greet  our  sight 

On  frontispiece  or  title-page 

Of  that  old  time,  when  on  the  stage 
"Sweet  Nell"  set  "Rowley's"  heart  alight! 

And  you,  O  friend,  to  whom  I  write. 
Must  not  deny,  e'en  though  you  might, 
Through  fear  of  modern  pirate's  rage,! 
Old  Looks  are  best. 

What  though  the  prints  be  not  so  bright, 
The  paper  dark,  the  binding  slight? 
Our  author,  be  he  dull  or  sage, 
Returning  from  that  distant  age, 
So  lives  again  we  say  of  right 
Old  books  are  best. 

Beverly  Chew,  in  the  Critic 


THE  MIRROR. 


A.  Blind  Girl's  Letters. 


Mv  Dear  Alice:  You  wish  me  to  write  to  you— me, 
the  sightless  one,  whose  hand  wanders  in  the  darkness 
over  the  paper,  feeling  but  never  seeing  the  words  that  I 
trace.  Don't  you  dread  the  sadness  of  my  letters,  writ- 
ten in  such  eternal  gloom?  Have  you  no  fear  of  my 
melancholy  thoughts?  My  own  Alice,  you  rejoice  in 
eyesight  to  see!  Oh,  to  see!  to  gaze  on  the  blue  sky, 
on  the  features  of  those  we  love,  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
sunset,  the  varied  tints  in  which  nature  is  clothed— oh 
how  beautiful,  how  full  of  exceeding  joy  is  nature  ! 

There  was  a  time,  as  you  know,  when  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sight ;  but  1  was  hardly  ten  years  old  when 
the  privation  fell  upon  me.  Now  I  am  twenty-five,  and 
have  passed  fifteen  years  in  utter  darkness.  I  seek  in 
vain  to  recall  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  can  not  re- 
member its  numberless  shades;  naught  remains  to  me 
but  a  kaleidoscope  of  sweet  memories.  I  revel  in  the 
rose's  perfume,  but  have  forgotten  its  color;  I  can  distin- 
guish my  loved  flowers  by  touch,  but  their  actual  appear- 
ance has  passed  away  like  a  dream.  They  say  that  a 
lovely  girl  is  like  a  rose.  I  can  not  judge.  Sweet  sounds 
continually  fall  upon  my  ear,  but  darkness  shrouds  my 
eyes.  Sometimes,  nevertheless,  the  somber  cloud  that 
covers  my  lost  sense  is  traversed  by  a  strange  light;  the 
doctors  say  that  it  is  caused  by  a  flow  of  blood  to  the 
optic  nerve,  and  they  draw  hopeful  symptoms  from  the 
fact.  Vain  chimera!  When  for  fifteen  long  years  one 
has  lost  the  light  that  beautifies  the  earth,  one  can  only 
hope  to  see  again  in  heaven. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  momentary  excitement.  Whilst 
I  was  feeling  my  way  about  the  room  I  suddenly  put  my 
hand  on— what  do  you  think  ?  you  will  never  guess— on  a 
looking-glass.  I  sat  down  before  it;  I  began  to  dress  my 
hair  coquettishly;  oh,  how  I  longed  to  see  myself,  to  con- 
vince myself  if  I  were  good-looking,  if  my  skin  were  as 
white  as  it  is  soft,  or  if  my  eyes  were  fine  under  their  long 
lashes.  You  remember  how  they  told  us,  at  the  convent, 
that  Satan  appeared  in  the  looking-glass  if  girls  gazed  too 
long  into  it.  On  my  word,  if  he  had  come  then  he  would 
have  been  nicely  caught,  for  1  could  not  have  seen  him. 

You  ask  in  your  last  nice  letter,  which  has  just  been  read 
to  me,  whether  it  is  true  that  papa  has  been  ruined  by  the 
stoppage  of  some  banks.  I  haven't  heard  a  word  about 
it.  Papa  is  rich,  I  am  sure,  for  I  hear  people  talking  to 
him  of  mines  and  banks  and  large  fortunes,  and  I  am 
very  comfortable  and  want  for  nothing;  consequently  I 
think,  my  dear,  that  my  parents  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances. 

1  shall  hear  soon  from  you,  I  hope,  as  I  know  that  you 
have  got  back  from  your  trip  to  England,  and  will  have 
more  time  to  think  of  your  poor  Lydia. 

ii. 

I  am  going  to  make  you  laugh,  dear  Alice.  You  will 
split  your  sides  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  will 
think  that  my  blindness  has  turned  my  brain.  I  have  a 
lover ! 

Yes,  my  own;  I,  the  rayless,  have  a  devoted  slave,  as 
languishing  and  as  full  of  attention  as  though  he  were  en- 
gaged to  a  beautiful  duchess.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise? Love,  who  as  you  know  is  blind,  owed  me  this  as 
a  debt  to  a  fellow-sufferer. 

How  he  glided  into  our  circle  I  can  not  tell,  and  why 
he  came  is  equally  a  mystery;  who  he  is  the  heavens  may 
inform  me  some  day.  All  I  know  is  that  he  sat  on  my 
left-hand  side  at  dinner  the  other  day,  and  helped  me 
with  gentle  and  careful  attention. 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  I  to  him,  "that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

"True,"  replied  he,  "but  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing 
your  fatherand  mother." 

"I  am  therefore  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  as 
you  appear  to  esteem  them,"  I  answered.  He  said, 
gravely  and  with  a  sweet  expression  of  voice: 

"They  are  not  the  only  persons  for  whom  I  feel  respect 
mingled  with  affection." 

"Indeed,"  I  continued,  feeling  and  speaking  awkwardly, 
"who  else  is  it  that  pleases  you?" 


"Yourself,"  was  his  answer. 
"I!  what  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  that  I  love  you." 
"Me — you  love  me?" 
"Devotedly." 

"Then  you  wish  to  pay  your  addresses  to  me?" 
"Most  assuredly." 

As  he  said  this  I  drew  my  shawl  over  my  shoulders 
and  felt  that  I  blushed  very  much.  All  this  time  he 
never  said  a  word.    Whereupon  I  said,  haughtily — 

"You  have  announced  this  to  me  somewhat  abruptly, 
sir." 

"It  may  be,"  he  answered;  "but  you  might  have  ob- 
served it  in  my  looks,  in  my  movements,  and  in  my  man- 
ner." 

"That  is  possible,  sir,  if  I  were  not  blind;  and  people 
can  not  make  love  to  the  blind  as  they  do  to  those  that 
see." 

"What  does  sight  signify?"  he  said,  quickly.  "It  mat- 
ters little  to  me  that  you  are  blind.  Have  you  not  a 
beautiful  figure,  a  small  foot,  an  elegant  bearing,  long 
dark  hair,  a  skin  like  alabaster,  with  a  color  that  puts  the 
rose  to  blush,  while  your  head  is  as  fair  as  a  lily's?" 

Even  when  he  ceased  speaking  I  remained  listening. 
So,  then,  I  have  a  good  figure,  a  minion  foot,  a  good 
manner  of  holding  myself,  fine  hair,  white  skin,  and  rosy 
cheeks.  Oh,  Alice  dear,  the  majority  of  girls  when  they 
have  a  lover  of  this  nature,  who  is  never  weary  of  dilating 
to  them  on  their  charms,  is  looked  upon  by  them  simply 
as  one  who  is  courting  them ;  but  for  me,  the  blind  one, 
he  is  more  than  a  lover,  he  is  my  mirror. 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  I  am  pretty?" 

"I  did  not  say  half  the  truth  when  I  told  you  so,"  was 
his  answer. 

"And  what  avail  to  me  will  be  your  love?" 

"I  wish  to  marry  you." 

I  began  to  laugh,  and  said:  "Pray,  reflect  a  moment; 
a  marriage  between  a  blind  girl  and  a  man  with  full 
eyesight— between  night  and  day, — no,  no!  My  father 
is  rich ;  and  as  regards  my  single  life,  it  has  nothing  af- 
flicting in  it.  I  intend  to  be  an  old  maid,  and  live  alone 
with  my  affliction." 

He  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  Never  mind, 
he  told  me  that  I  was  good-looking,  and  I  don't  know 
why  I  take  such  an  interest  in  my  Mr.  Mirror. 

III. 

0  my  dear  friend,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  What 
strange  things  are  continually  being  acted  in  this  world. 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to  me ;  and  while  I 
write  tears  are  falling  from  my  sightless  eyes  upon  the 
paper. 

A  few  days  after  the  interview  with  the  stranger,  which 
I  narrated  to  you  in  my  last,  I  went  down  into  the  garden, 
leaning  on  mamma's  arm,  when  she  was  suddenly  called 
away.  It  struck  me,  from  the  hurried  way  in  which  the 
servant  called  her,  and  in  the  excited  and  eager  tone  of  her 
voice,  that  something  more  than  commonplace  had  hap- 
pened. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"Nothing,  child;  some  visitors,  I  suppose;  people  in 
our  position  must  comply  with  the  claims  of  society." 

"In  that  case,"  I  replied,  "I  won't  keep  you  any  longer. 
Go  and  do  the  honors  of  the  house." 

1  kissed  her,  and  as  she  returned  my  kiss  I  remarked 
that  her  lips  were  cold,  and  I  listened  to  her  rapid  steps 
as  she  went  along  the  gravel  walk.  Their  sound  had 
hardly  died  away  when  I  overhead  two  neighbors,  who 
were  conversing  under  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
overhead.  You  know  well  that  when  Providence  has  be- 
reft us  of  one  faculty  it  grants  in  compensation  increased 
acuteness  in  the  others;  the  blind  have  increased  intensity 
of  hearing,  and  the  deaf  see  with  incredible  quickness. 
Consequently,  although  I  was  not  very  close,  I  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  their  conversation,  although  it  was  spoken 
in  a  low  tone. 

"How  unfortunate  this  poor  family  is,"  said  one  to  the 
other.  "Here  is  a  fresh  attachment  in  the  house,  and  the 
poor  girl  knows  nothing  about  it.  She  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  pains  they  take  to  make  her  happy  and  com- 
fortable. She  doesn't  know  that  every  thing  her  hand 
touches  is  mahogany  and  velvet,  only  the  velvet  is  worn 
and  faded  and  the  furniture  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.  At 
dinner  she  has  nice  hot  dishes,  without  the  least  idea  that 
the  penury  of  the  household  is  concealed  from  her,  and 
that  at  the  very  table  where  she  eats  delicacies  her  father 
and  mother  are  often  satisfying  their  hunger  with  dry 
bread." 

0  Alice!  think  how  I  suffered  during  this  recital;  im- 
agine the  sinking  at  the  heart  that  I  experienced.  They 
had  worked  upon  my  fatal  blindness  to  minister  to  my 
comfort;  they  supplied  my  darkness  with  that  which  they 
fancied  would  soothe  me,  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  indeed  a  sublime  sacrifice ; 
it  was  the  essence  of  parental  devotion  and  delicacy.  No 
treasures  that  the  world  can  give  or  the  grateful  worker 
amass  can  repay  this  immeasurable  debt. 

IV. 

1  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  them  that  I  had  found 
out  this  sad  and  yet  delightful  secret.  My  mother  would 
be  miserable  if  I  spoke  to  her  about  it.  So  I  go  on  mak- 
ing them  believe  in  the  old  order  of  things,  but  am  re- 
solved to  rescue  them  from  their  position  of  want  and  debt. 


Mr.  Willowson  came  again,  and,  God  forgive  me,  I  ex- 
ercised all  my  known  powers  of  pleasing  to  serve  him.  I 
called  him  my  mirror,  and  asked  him  whether  my  image 
had  not  passed  from  his  memory,  as  the  reflected  face 
fades  from  the  looking-glass  when  the  gazer  turns  from  it. 
He  caught  me  up  at  this,  and  said : 

"I  am  glad  to  be  your  mirror,  and  should  desire  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  the  faithful  reflector  of  all  your  good 
mental  qualities;  besides,  have  I  not  told  you  that  you 
are  beautiful?  Consent  to  marry  me;  I  am  well  off,  and 
your  ca»-es  for  the  future  will  be  my  cares,  your  life  my 
life ;  the  solace  to  your  affliction  will  be  my  sole  thought." 

As  he  thus  spoke  I  thought  of  my  poor  father  and 
mother,  and  how  a  marriage  with  him  would  relieve  them 
of  a  heavy  burden,  in  addition  to  their  poverty  being 
lightened  by  the  help  and  influence  of  a  rich  son-in-law. 

"But  if  I  do  marry  you,"  I  replied,  "how  can  I  be  of 
service  to  you?  I  can  not  see  you,  I  can  not  watch  the 
play  of  your  features,  I  can  not  tell  whether  you  look  well 
or  ill ;  you  will  read  to  me,  but  I  can  only  talk  to  you,  or 
at  least  I  can  only  read  to  you  out  of  my  memory." 

He  stopped  me  in  my  talk,  and  said:  "  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  you.  I  marry  you  because  you  are 
blind  and  I  am  ugly;  nature  has  disfigured  me;  I  have 
neither  the  charm  of  physical  beauty  nor  even  of  a  good 
complexion;  I  have  no  manly  bearing,  and,  to  complete 
my  misfortune,  that  scourge  which  to-day  is  conquered  by 
vaccination  has  seamed  my  cheeks.  You  see,  then,  that 
when  I  marry  a  blind  girl  I  act  only  from  selfishness;  I 
revel  in  your  ignorance." 

I  placed  my  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  unjust  to  yourself  or  not,  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  you  are  good  and  sincere ;  take  me,  then,  such 
as  I  am,  and  for  my  part  nothing  in  the  world  shall  dis 
tract  my  thoughts  from  what  I  picture  you  to  be.  Your 
love,  your  friendship,  shall  be  the  oasis  in  my  desert  of 
darkness." 

I  don't  know  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  dear  Alice, 
but  I  thought  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  perhaps  I  have 
hit  the  right  path. 

v. 

Thanks,  dearest,  for  your  kind  letter  of  congratulation. 
Yes!  it  is  now  two  months  since  I  was  married,  and  I  am 
the  happiest  of  wives;  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  wish  for. 
Idolized  by  my  husband,  loved  by  my  parents,  who  have 
never  left  us,  I  hardly  repine  at  the  loss  of  eyesight,  since 
Edmund  sees  for  both  of  us.  On  my  wedding-day,  my 
mirror,  for  so  I  still  call  my  husband,  was  tender  in  his 
solicitude  to  his  intended  bride.  Thanks  to  him,  I  knew 
that  my  vail  was  well  arranged,  and  that  my  wreath  of 
orange  flowers  did  not  hang  on  one  side.  I  would  like 
you  to  find  even  among  the  fabled  Venice  mirrors  one 
more  truthful  than  himself.  "When  I  look  at  you,"  said 
he,  the  other  day,  "I  reflect." 

"O  Edmund,  you  are  making  a  pun,"  I  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

In  the  evening  we  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  he 
chooses  the  sweetest  flowers,  to  delight  me  with  their  per- 
fume ;  the  birds  charm  me  with  their  song ;  fruit,  by  its 
taste  and  the  smoothness  of  its  touch.  Now  and  then  we 
go  to  the  theater,  and  there,  by  his  marvelous  talent  for 
description,  he  pictures  to  me  what  my  poor  eyes  can  not 
see.  What  is  it  to  me  that  he  is  ugly.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  ugly  or  good  looking ;  I  only  know  that  he 
is  good  and  affectionate. 

VI. 

Alice,  I  am  a  mother — mother  of  a  little  girl,  and  I  can 
not  see  her.  They  tell  me  that  she  is  beautiful  as  the 
day,  that  she  is  my  image  in  miniature — and  I  am 
unable  to  admire  her.  Alas,  alas!  I  did  not  know 
the  force  of  mother's  love;  I  did  not  regret  the 
blue  sky,  the  color  of  flowers,  the  tender 
looks  of  my  husband,  the  faces  of  my  relations,  or  of 
those  that  love  me,  and  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
not  renounce  the  intense  desire  to  look  upon  my  child. 
Oh,  if  the  dark  bandage  that  covers  my  eyelids  could  be 
removed  but  for  one  instant ;  if  I  could  see  her  face  as 
one  sees  a  flash  of  lightning,  I  could  be  so  happy;  I  should 
be  proud  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Edmund  can  not  be  my 
mirror  in  this  case.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  say  that 
the  dear  little  one  has  curly,  blonde  hair,  has  large,  ex- 
pressive blue  eyes,  a  smile  which  is  a  mingling  of  sun- 
shine and  coral ;  what  does  that  avail  me?  I  can  not 
even  see  my  child  when  she  stretches  out  her  arms  toward 
me. 

VII. 

My  husband  is  an  angel;  for  the  last  year,  unknown  to 
me,  he  has  been  my  doctor.  He  wants  to  render  me  my 
eyesight,  and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  order  to 
relieve  a  victim  of  suffering  humanity. 

"My  cherished  one,"  said  he  to  me,  yesterday,  "do  you 
know  what  I  hope?" 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  cried. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "those  lotions  which  I  have  given 
you  ostensibly  for  your  complexion  were  only  the  pre- 
paratives for  an  operation  still  more  important." 

"What  operation?"  I  asked. 

"That  for  cataract.  My  hand  will  be  firm,  for  my 
heart  will  be  devoted  to  yout  care." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  kissing  him,  "you  are  more  than  man; 
you  are  an  angel  of  mercy." 

"Alas!"  he  answered,  sadly,  "  kiss  me  again;  let  me 
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enjoy  these  last  delusive  moments,  for,  God  willing,  I  do 
think  that  vou  will  soon  see." 
"Well,  and  then?" 

"Then  you  will  see  me  such  as  I  am,  mean-looking 
and  ugly." 

"Whilst  he  spoke  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  beam  of  light 
flashed  through  my  darkness.  It  was  my  inmost  thought 
that  was  illuminated  as  by  a  gleam. 

"My  friend,"  I  replied,  rising  as  I  spoke,  "if  you  can 
not  trust  my  love,  if  you  suppose  that,  whatever  may  be 
your  want  of  personal  beauty,  I  shall  ever  cease  to  be  your 
faithful  slave,  leave  me  in  my  obscurity,  in  my  everlast- 
ing chaos." 

He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  pressed  my  hand. 

Mamma  has  since  told  me  that  the  operation  is  to  take 
place  in  a  month.  I  had  asked  her  about  my  husband,  and 
she  said  that  he  was  marked  with  the  small-pox.  Papa 
told  me  that  he  had  lost  his  hair;  and  Catherine,  my 
maid,  confirmed  all  they  had  told  me,  adding  that  he 
was  old.  "To  be  pitted  is  the  result  of  an  accident,  to  be 
bald  a  sign  fcf  intellectual  activity,"  Lavater  says;  but  to 
be  old,  that  is  too  bad,  for,  if  according  to  the  course  of 
nature  he  should  die  before  me,  I  should  have  so  much 
less  time  to  love  him  in.  Meanwhile,  my  own  Alice,  pray 
to  God  for  me;  he  willing,  who  knows  whether  I  shall 
not  soon  be  able  to  read  your  charming  letters. 

VIII. 

Darling,  don't  read  the  end  of  this  letter  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  beginning.  Partake  my  sufferings, 
my  incertitudes  and  my  joy,  by  following  them  in  due 
order. 

The  operation  took  place  a  fortnight  ago.  I  felt  a 
trembling  hand  placed  upon  my  eyes;  I  uttered  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  and  then  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  the 
light  of  day — even  color,  even  the  sun ;  and  after  that  a 
thick  bandage  was  immediately  placed  over  my  throb- 
bing eyes.  I  was  cured — cured!  Nothing  remained  now 
but  to  have  courage  and  patience.  Edmund  had  restored 
me  to  all  the  sweets  of  life.  But  I  will  make  one  confes- 
sion to  you :  I  disobeyed  the  express  orders  of  my  doc- 
tor. He  knows  nothing  about  it ;  in  fact  it  does  not  mat- 
ter to-day,  as  there  is  no  longer  danger.  They  brought  my 
baby  to  kiss  me.  Catherine  held  her  in  her  lap.  Baby 
said,  with  her  sweet  voice,  "mamma."  I  could  not  re- 
sist it,  and  tore  the  bandage  from  my  eyes.    "My  child, 

0  my  child,  how  lovely  you  are,"  I  exclaimed,  "now  I 
see  you." 

Catherine  quickly  replaced  the  bandage,  but  I  was  not 
now  alone  in  my  darkness;  this  seraphic  face,  imaged  in 
my  memory,  enlightened  my  night. 

Yesterday  my  mother  came  to  dress  me,  and  appeared 
to  be  longer  than  usual  over  my  toilet.  I  had  a  rich 
silk  dress  with  a  deep  lace  collar,  and  hair  arranged  a  la 
Mary  Stuart.  When  all  the  embellishments  were  over, 
mamma  said,  "Take  off  your  bandage;"  which  I  did  im- 
mediately, and  although  the  room  was  darkened  yet  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so  lovely.  I 
clasped  my  mother,  my  father,  and  my  babe  to  my  heart. 
Papa  said,  "Now  you  have  seen  every  one  except  your- 
self." 

"And  my  husband,"  I  cried,  "where  is  my  husband?" 

"He  is  hiding,"  was  the  answer ;  and  then  I  remembered 
his  ugliness,  his  slovenly  dress,  his  baldness,  and  his  face 
seamed  with  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 

"Poor  dear  Edmund,"  I  exclaimed,  "let  him  come,  he 
is  more  dear  to  me  and  more  beautiful  than  Adonis." 

"Whilst  you  are  waiting  for  your  lord  and  master,"  said 
mamma,  "look  at  yourself  in  the  glass;  you  can  enjoy  a 
good  feast  of  looking  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

I  went  at  once,  partly  to  please  them  but  more  from 
curiosity.  "Suppose  I  am  ugly,"  I  thought;  "suppose 
that  the  concealment  of  that  fact  was  also  part  of 
their  system."  I  walked  up  to  a  cheval-glass,  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  delight.    I  saw  that  I  really  was  beautiful ; 

1  had  a  tall,  graceful  shape,  delicate  complexion,  and  my 
eyes,  though  somewhat  dilated,  were  dark  blue.  The 
mirror  appeared  to  tremble,  every  thing  seemed  to  swim 
around  me  for  a  moment;  but  on  recovering  from  the  mo- 
mentary giddiness  I  once  more  asked  for  Edmund — for 
my  husband. 

"He  is  there,"  said  my  father. 

I  turned  suddenly,  and  saw,  looking  at  me  earnestly 
from  the  end  of  the  room,  a  man  a  good  deal  older  than 
myself,  bald,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox.  Great 
line3  were  under  and  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes;  his  face 
bore  traces  of  great  suffering  and  thought ;  but  his  fore- 
head was  clear  and  white,  and  beneath  a  pair  of  bushy 
eyebrows  were  large,  dark,  unfathomable  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  read  me  through  as  they  were  fixed  upon  me. 
He  advanced  slowly — not  timidly,  more  sadly  than  other- 
wise,— as  though  he  would  scan  the  result  of  my  first  im- 
pression of  him.  I  was  sure  that  it  was  my  husband,  yet 
longed  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.    At  length  he  said  : 

"Thank  God,  you  are  cured." 

In  a  moment,  for  when  I  heard  the  voice  I  no  longer 
doubted,  I  was  in  his  arms,  with  my  own  clinging  around 
his  neck;  and  when  I  looked  up  into  his  large,  honest, 
kind,  ugly  face,  I  saw  that  large  tears  were  working  their 
way  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"Do  I  shock  you,"  said  he? 

"I  love  you!"  was  my  answer. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BV  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


[Note— This  department  has  been  organized  in  The  San  Franciscan 
with  the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  older 
men  and  women,  need  only  a  little  stimulus  to  enter  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  paths  of  research  offered  by  the  different  branches  of 
Natural  Science  upon  this  coast.  To  all  s#ch  persons  the  cordial  hand  of 
fellowship  is  extended,  and  their  communications  will  be  honored  at  all  times. 
Those  who  will  signify  their  interest  in  the  subject,  by  merely  sending  in 
their  names  for  enrollment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  correspond- 
ence through  our  columns,  and  to  have  inquiries  answered  on  any  subject 
w  ithin  the  scope  of  the  department,  and  can  have  specimens  of  all  sorts  iden- 
tified by  simply  bringing  the  latter  to  the  office  of  The  San  Franciscan, 
420  Kearny  street,  on  any  Saturday  forenoon,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  Mineral  specimens  al  me  are  excepted,  as  a  perfect  analysis  of  even 
the  most  worthless  rock  is  frequently  a  long  and  costly  process.] 


Henry  Guy  Carleton,  in  a  very  spicy  article  on  the 
rattlesnake,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scientific  American, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  regarding  that  reptile. 

"There  has  been  more  fiction  than  truth  written  about 
the  rattlesnake,  and  by  the  public  at  large  he  is  as  little 
understood  or  appreciated  as  are  those  larger  and  more 
fanciful  ophiological  curiosities  said  to  be  sometimes 
discovered  by  convivial  gentlemen  in  their  boots.  He 
is  simply  known  to  be  a  bold  and  bad  reptile,  with  a 
musical  tip  to  his  tail ;  is  popularly  supposed  to  warn 
thrice  before  striking  once;  and,  according  to  para- 
graphs widely  disseminated  by  the  press,  infests  remote 
ravines  and  caves  in  miraculous  numbers,  and  is  there 
slaughtered  by  the  natives  partly  for  fun  and  partly  for 
his  oil,  which  is  said  by  old  women  and  other  eminent 
medical  authorities  to  possess  curative  virtues  in  an  in- 
valuable degree.  It  is  likewise  asserted  that  the  rattle  is 
a  sort  of  calendar  by  which  the  snake  reckons  up  his  age, 
he  promptly  adding  one  button  each  New  Year's  day 
that  finds  him  alive.  In  reality,  he  grows  two  or  three 
rattles  a  year,  if  he  wishes  them.  Also,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  only  refuge  for  the  victim  of  a  rattlesnake's  bite  is  a 
violent  state  of  intoxication.  This  recipe  is  clearly  of 
homeopathic  origin,  for  the  venom  of  the  real  snake 
which  did  the  biting  must  evidently  be  supposed  to  be 
counteracted  by  that  of  the  imaginary  serpents  which 
the  demijohn  will  assist  the  bitten  gentlemen  to  discover. 
Whisky,  however,  is  an  excellent  remedy,  taken  either 
before  or  after  the  bite. 

"In  truth,  the  rattlesnake  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
minding  his  own  business,  and  merely  asking  to  be  let 
alone.  In  the  early  summer  he  thaws  himself  by  liberal 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  soon  shakes  off  the  torpor  of  his 
long  sleep,  and  proceeds  to  fatten  up.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son he  seeks  the  shade,  and  is  not  averse  on  hot  days  to 
lying  at  full  length  in  water  of  pleasant  temperature,  espe- 
cially in  pools  abounding  with  frogs,  where  he  may  com- 
bine bathing  with  luncheon.  His  rule  of  diet  is  simply 
to  eat  all  he  can  get,  his  favorite  edibles  being  birds, 
frogs,  and  field  mice,  which  he  steals  upon  and  catches 
with  great  dexterity. 

"Birds  which  nest  in  trees  are  safe  from  his  ravages, 
unless  curiosity  or  accident  brings  them  within  his  reach; 
but  those  which  nest  in  low  bushes  or  on  the  ground  fill 
him  with  dinner  and  satisfaction.  If  the  parent  bird  is 
alert  and  discovers  him,  the  rattlesnake  compensates  him- 
self by  cheerfully  devouring  the  eggs  or  the  brood.  Gen- 
erally, the  mother  that  is  or  is  to  be  resents  what  she 
justly  considers  an  impertinent  intrusion;  and,  once 
within  striking  distance,  is  added  to  the  bill  of  fare.  All 
birds  hate  the  rattlesnake,  but  nearly  all  will  foolishly 
undertake  to  fight  him;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
absurd  theory  that  the  rattlesnake  'charms'  his  prey.  A 
snake  has  no  more  power  to  charm  a  bird  than  a  rabbit 
has  to  play  the  fiddle.  I  have  several  times  been  a  wit- 
ness of  encounters  between  snakes  and  birds,  and  each 
time  have  been  convinced  that  the  bird  was  endeavoring 
to  frighten  the  snake  from  her  nest,  or  to  punish  him  for 
his  larceny. 

"We  all  know  that  birds  are  not  cowards.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  two  or  three  small  finches  attack  a  hawk  or 
an  eagle,  and  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  perch  on  his  back  and  make  him  a  bald  eagle 
whether  that  was  his  species  or  not.  An  English  sparrow 
will  cheerfully  undertake  to  thrash  a  bird  four  times  his 
weight,  and  even  the  mild-mannered  dove  will  fight  the 
intruder  who  enters  her  cote,  be  he  cat  or  man.  A  bird's 
confidence  of  flight  makes  her  rash  in  regard  to  snakes. 
She  sees  a  rattlesnake  near  her  nest,  and  at  first  takes 
wing;  but  on  observing  the  lethargic  quality  of  her  oppo- 
nent, proceeds  to  sit  on  a  convenient  twig  and  scold. 
Meanwhile  the  snake  has  lazily  invaded  the  nest.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  all  the  profanity  she  knows,  and  embold- 
ened by  the  snake's  sluggishness,  the  bird  comes  nearer, 
wings  outstretched  and  quivering,  feathers  ruffled,  and 
beak  open— all  symptoms  of  anger,  not  fear.  The  snake 
slowly  gathers  for  a  spring,  and  remains  perfectly  still. 
Each  moment  of  his  inaction  serves  to  make  the  bird  more 
aggressive,  and  tempts  her  nearer.  At  last  the  dead-line 
is  reached,  there  is  a  lightning-like  straightening  of  the 
hideous  folds,  and  the  poor  little  misguided  warrior  feels 
the  stab  of  those  dreadful  needles  whose  touch  is  death. 
If  she  had  had  as  much  horse-sense  as  pluck  in  her  pretty 
pate,  she  would  have  taken  the  matter  philosophically 
and  gone  off  and  laid  more  eggs,  and  laid  them  in  a  high 
tree,  instead  of  staying  for  a  row.  But  ladies  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  whether  in  feathers  or  not.  One 
'  thing  is  certain— when  a  snake  captures  a  bird  he  does  it 


less  by  his  own  prowess  than  by  the  natural  tomfoolery 
of  the  bird,  and  he  certainly  effects  nothing  by  'charn 
ing.' 

"Another  picturesque  error  regarding  the  rattlesnake  is 
the  supposition  that  when  spoiling  for  a  fight  he  coils 
himself  up  like  a  doughnut  or  a  halyard  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  The  snake  simply  gathers  himself  in  irregular 
folds,  like  a  series  of  superimposed  S's.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  he  can  spring  to  immense  distances— ten  feet,  may  be, 
— and  so  attack  his  victim  in  mid-air. 

"This  is  another  lie.  A  snake  can  at  best  strike  at 
three  fourths  of  his  own  length,  and  rarely  accomplishes 
that  in  actual  warfare.  I  attacked  an  eight-foot  rattle- 
snake in  Texas  with  a  four-foot  stick,  and  got  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  It  is  aiso  preposterous  to  state  that  a  rattle- 
snake rattles  thrice  before  he  strikes.  Let  an  apostle  of 
this  creed  step  on  an  able-bodied  rattler,  and  then  argue 
his  theory.  I  have  seen  a  rattlesnake  in  July  lie  in  the 
shade  and  rattle  steadily  for  an  hour.  He  was  either 
amusing  himself  or  perhaps  taking  a  music -lesson,  for  he 
did  not  see  me,  and  there  was  no  other  enemy  in  sight, 
and  I  am  sure  he  had  no  intention  of  biting  himself. 
Again,  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  known  a  rattlesnake  to 
strike  a  horse  without  emitting  the  least  note  of  warning. 

"The  common  or  'banded'  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  duris- 
sus,  inhabits  the  entire  country  south  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel.  He  is  generally  inoffensive,  except  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in  danger  or  is  actively  at- 
tacked, when  he  defends  himself  as  best  he  knows  how. 
As  I  said  before,  his  prey  is  in  the  main  small  birds,  mice, 
and  jumpers,  but  he  finds  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  even 
rabbits  palatable,  although  more  difficult  to  acquire  a 
proprietary  interest  in.  I  helped  once  dissect  a  rattle- 
snake with  an  immense  lump  amidships,  which  proved  to 
be  a  full-sized  and  half-digested  jackass  rabbit.  The 
snake's  neck  was  not  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  leave 
others  to  explain  how  he  wrapped  himself  around  that 
rabbit. 

"The  water  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  adamanteus,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  and  is  of  greater  weight 
and  size,  often  attaining  a  length  of  nine  feet.  His  favor- 
ite practice  is  to  lie  in  the  tepid  pools  of  that  region  and 
scare  fishermen.  He  is  a  rapid  swimmer,  and,  indeed, 
all  rattlesnakes  are,  but  is  lazy  on  land.  It  is  said  that 
the  alligator,  although  possessing  almost  as  little  sense  as 
a  Fenian,  is  intelligent  enough  to  let  the  water  rattlesnake 
alone;  and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  two  sharing  the  same 
log  in  a  swamp,  taking  a  social  sun-bath  together. 

"The  largest  rattlesnakes  are  in  Texas,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  where  they  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
twelve  feet,  and  are  heavy  in  proportion.  The  smallest 
are  the  'horned'  rattlesnakes  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  southern  California,  which  seldom  reach  a  length  of 
two  feet.  They  have  two  little  excrescences  over  the 
eyes,  and  are  full  of  devilment.  They  have  rattles,  but 
seldom  use  them,  preferring  to  lie  half  hidden  in  the  sand 
until  stepped  on,  when  they  remonstrate.  The  sand  or 
'desert'  rattlesnake  is  also  small,  and  pretends  to  be  on 
neighborly  terms  with  the  prairie  dog,  whose  burrow  he 
occupies.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  rattle- 
snake inserts  himself  in  the  bosom  of  a  prairie  dog's  fam- 
ily he  does  so  on  fraudulent  grounds,  and  is  unwillingly 
entertained.  The  prairie  dog  carries  no  life  insurance, 
and  can  not  afford  a  quarrel,  and  the  snake  is  mean 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

"There  is  a  little,  brown,  and  very  comical  owl  who 
likewise  takes  up  residence  with  the  prairie  dog,  but  he 
makes  at  least  a  show  of  earning  his  rent  by  remaining  at 
the  entrance  and  acting  as  janitor,  politely  bowing  to 
everybody  who  passes.  Neither  snake,  dog,  nor  owl 
seems  to  mind  the  other's  presence,  but  are  exceedingly 
sociable.  The  strange  companionship  is  explained  thus : 
The  prairie  dog's  burrow  is  the  only  shelter  afforded  the 
snake  from  the  intense  heat  of  those  arid  plains;  and  as 
the  dog  always  sinks  a  well  on  his  premises,  it  is  the 
snake's  only  means  of  getting  water;  and  I  have  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  that  rattlesnakes  speedily  perish 
without  it.  In  return  for  his  hospitality,  the  rattlesnake 
takes  charge  of  the  census,  and  thoughtfully  prevents  the 
prairie  dog  from  accumulating  a  larger  family  than  he  can 
conveniently  support. 

"The  horned  rattlesnake  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
moving  forward,  backward,  or  sideways,  with  equal  facil- 
ity. It  is  related  that  a  German  naturalist  went  to  Ari- 
zona, and  one  day  came  across  a  horned  rattlesnake  sun- 
ning himself  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie  dog's  burrow.  The 
naturalist  had  no  stick,  but  was  frantically  eager  to  secure 
the  snake,  which  was  retreating  down  the  hole.  So  he 
pulled  him  out  by  the  tail,  and  then  sprang  back  to  avoid 
unpleasant  consequences.  The  snake  again  started  down, 
and  again  was  dragged  out  by  the  tail.  This  time  the 
snake  cocked  one  eye  at  the  naturalist,  worked  his  under 
jaw  in  a  significant  manner,  and  went  down  tail  first. 
The  naturalist  went  home." 


"The  onlv  persons  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  riots," 
says  the  London  World,  "were  the  glaziers  and  the  hat- 
ters. Tall  hats  were  freely  sacrificed  by  the  mob  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
people  seemed  to  be  generally  convinced  that  any  ap- 
proach to  smart  costume  was  superfluous.  The  number 
of  pot-hats,  shabby  great  coats  and  thick  sticks  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  halls  of  the  clubs  on  the  evenings  of 
the  two  days  mentioned  was  something  surprising." 
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THE  BOYCOTT  COMMITTEE. 

The  "  citizens' "  meeting  that  was  to  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Sacramento  Convention  did  not  succeed  in  drawing 
out  men  whose  approval  could  carry  any  weight.  The 
business-men  of  the  city  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. To  be  sure,  Horace  Davis  was  there  to  justify  the 
position  he  took  in  the  convention  and  on  the  committee. 
His  effort  to  ride  two  horses  at  the  same  time  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  such  efforts  usually  are  in  the  political  field. 
The  gist  of  his  speech  was  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  boy- 
cott resolution,  but,  like  the  Maine  statesman  on  the 
prohibition  law, "agin  its  enforcement."  Reddy's  speech — 
the  only  real  attempt  to  justify  the  boycott— was  not  an  ar- 
gument, but  a  quibble  of  words.  The  other  speeches 
were  calculated  to  strike  the  level  of  the  meeting. 

The  nature  and  source  of  the  boycott  movement  was 
even  more  forcibly  shown  by  the  appointment  of  the  aux- 
iliary committee.  The  names  of  the  working  boycott 
committee — the  men  who  are  to  visit  the  storesand  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  city;  who  are  to  make  personal  inquiry 
of  the  number  and  nationality  of  employesand  servants; 
who  are  to  order  the  merchant  and  the  housekeeper  to 
discharge  all  Chinamen,  under  an  indefinite  threat — are 
typical  of  the  movement.  The  list  contains  such  proud 
names  of  American  history  as  Hannan,  Subers,  Reilly, 
Maloney,  Medara,  Gutstadt,  Kreblow,  Gable,  De- 
mouche,  Oweger,  Finerty,  Rampe,  Boru,  Kavanagh, 
Trurin,  O'Brien,  Haggerty,  and  O'Laughlin.  There  are 
fifty  of  them  on  the  list,  and  the  average  American  will 
thrill  with  pride  as  he  reads  them  off.  When  Messrs. 
Hannan,  Subers  et  al.  call  upon  the  merchants,  we  trust 
they  may  be  made  to  understand,  by  language  or  by 
signs,  that  this  is  a  free  country,  where  a  man  may  do  as 
he  pleases  so  lone  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  anybody 
else's  right  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  reassuring  to  reflect  that  the  peace  of  the 
city  depends  on  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
men  that  make  up  the  boycotting  committee.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  intent  of  the  committee  to  ruin  any  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  population.  Just  what  method  they  intend  to 
use  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  peaceful  method 
is  not  compatible  with  the  end  in  view.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  ordered  to  dis- 
charge his  Chinese  cook,  should  inform  the  committee 
that  if  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  he  will  manage  his.  Is  the  committee  to  con- 
tent itself  with  announcing  the  fact  to  the  public,  and 
proclaiming  the  boycott  against  Mr.  Smith?  The  effect 
of  this  would  depend  on  the  number  of  Mr.  Smith's  cus- 
tomers who  believed  in  boycotting.  As  the  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  boycotting,  and  resent  it  as  a  cowardly  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  form 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
proclamation  would  have  no  effect  at  all.  What  will  be 
the  next  step  in  the  boycott?  Will  the  committee  gather 
a  mob  in  front  of  Mr.  Smith's  store,  to  hoot  and  threaten 
any  one  who  may  attempt  to  enter?  Will  they  smash  the 
windows  and  beat  the  proprietor,  and  steal  whatever 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on?  This  is  one  way  to  make 
boycotting  effective,  and  unless  the  community  is  practi- 
cally united  on  the  subject  it  is  the  only  way.  It  will  be 
of  no  use  at  all  to  proclaim  a  boycott  unless  it  can  be  en- 
forced, and  how  it  is  going  to  be  enforced  is  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  boycott  means  riot  and  vio- 
lence, or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  In  the  minds  of  the 
demagogues  who  want  to  be  senators  and  governors,  and 
are  fanning  the  flame  to  that  end,  it  means  nothing  but  an 
ingenious  arrangement  to  catch  votes;  but  to  the  ignorant 
or  half-informed  men  whom  they  lead,  who  only  know  that 
they  have  not  as  much  money  as  they  want,  and  lay  their 
poverty  to  the  Chinese  as  the  nearest  visible  cause,  it 
means  violence,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  earnestness 
of  these  men  and  not  the  mouthings  of  the  demagogues 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against.    The  effective  method  of 


combatting  the  boycott  is  the  method  that  makes  the 
boycott  dangerous — in  other  words,  organization.  All 
citizens  who  wish  to  protect  themselves  and  their  business 
from  an  unjust  interference  should  form  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
There  is  room  and  material  for  such  an  association  in 
other  places  beside  thiscity,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
here,  if  the  boycott  committee  attempts  to  carry  out  its 
implied  threats.  The  law-abiding  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  already  had  some  experience  in  handling 
the  unruly  classes,  and  when  the  necessity  arises  they  can 
do  it  again.  We  trust  that  the  boycott  committee  may 
remember  the  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

OLD  METHODS  AND  NEW. 

San  Francisco  has  recently  witnessed  a  renewal  of  a 
religious  practice  which  is  fast  dying  out  among  the  en- 
lightened orthodox  denominations  of  the  land.  The  city 
has  been  treated  to  an  old-fashioned  "revival,"  in  which 
many  good  Christian  people  have  earnestly  engaged — 
where  the  imminence  of  eternal  damnation  and  the  tem- 
porary mercy  of  a  pitying  Savior  have  been  forcibly  de- 
picted to  the  young  and  impressible,  and  the  unregener- 
ate  have  been  frantically  urged  to  come  forward  and  con- 
fess their  sins  at  the  mercy-seat  while  there  was  still  a 
chance  for  salvation. 

This  emotional  religious  fever  has  coursed  through  the 
veins  of  young  and  old.  An  innocent  child  of  nine 
years,  bewailing  the  sins  with  which  she  fancied  her  soul 
was  blackened,  has  tearfully  professed  her  desire  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  been  received  with  open  arms  into 
the  fold.  A  gentle  old  lady  of  sixty,  lying  upon  her 
death-bed,  and  terrified  by  the  conviction  that  a  lifetime 
of  good  deeds  would  not  gain  her  admittance  at  the  gates 
of  heaven  unless  she  had  passed  through  this  peculiar 
process  of  regeneration,  sent  to  ask  public  prayers,  hum- 
bly declaring  her  discovery  that  she  had  been  a  sinner  all 
her  life.  Instances  of  this  character  might  be  multiplied 
to  exemplify  the  strange  delusions  which  have  seized 
upon  pure-minded  and  honest  persons,  some  of  whom 
have  already  felt  the  reaction  and  are  now  in  a  state  of 
false  exaltation,  and  others  of  whom  are  still  groveling  in 
self-accusation  and  darkness. 

A  portion  of  the  professional  revivalists  are  undoubtedly 
very  honest  and  well-meaning  people.  This  hypothesis 
is  advanced  with  due  reflection,  for  when  professional 
evangelists  who  have  visited  this  coast  fall  to  making 
numerical  calculations  of  their  success,  and  even  wrangle 
in  public  print  over  the  number  of  souls  they  have  saved, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  their  enterprise  becomes  re- 
duced to  a  very  plain  business  proposition.  But,  conced- 
ing that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  numberare  hon- 
est men,  faithfully  inoculated  with  the  doctrines  they 
preach,  the  question  must  arise  as  to  whether  their  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  good  or  harm.  It  is  very 
certain  that  they  work  a  startling  and  decided  change  for 
the  better  in  many  lawless  characters.  They  stimulate  a 
few  simple-minded  people  to  higher  principles  of  life,  and 
develop  broader  sympathies  in  narrow,  selfish  persons. 
Philosophical  thinkers,  however,  pass  outside  of  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  these  evangelists  exert  an  awakening 
influence,  and  repeat  the  question,  whether  their  influence 
upon  the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  for  good  or  ill. 

The  time  has  been,  and  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  when  the  person  advancing  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  denounced  as  an  infidel,  and  pointed  out  as  an  evil 
influence  in  the  community.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  the  question  has  been  propounded  by  the  most 
enlightened  orthodox  churchmen  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  decided  adversely.  They  reason  that  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  takes  up  its  permanent  abode  in  the  heart 
of  man  quietly  and  by  degrees,  as  the  heart  warms  toward 
it  and  the  reason  sanctions  it.  The  hysterical  operation, 
by  which  those  who  are  dying  sinners  one  hour  are  num- 
bered among  the  regenerate  the  next,  frequently  proves 
to  be  but  a  transitory  and  hysterical  affection ;  and  the 
man  who  groans  "Glory  to  God!"  and  "Bless  Jehovah  !" 
at  night  will  frequently  cheat  his  neighbor  without  a 
qualm  the  next  morning.  Worse  than  all,  the  extrava- 
gant actions  usually  to  be  observed  at  revival  meetings 
have  a  repellent  influence  upon  many  thoughtful,  well- 
balanced  individuals,  and  exclude  from  the  fold  of  the 
church,  or  even  force  into  the  ranks  of  infidels,  many  of 
the  most  high-principled,  generous,  and  purest  members 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  revivalism  is  of  late  days  al- 
most wholly  relegated  to  professional  recruiting-sergeants 
of  the  Lord,  while  the  regular  pastors  of  the  flock  are  con- 
tent to  sustain  their  churches  by  conservative  Sunday 
sermons  and  week-day  labor  among  the  needy  and  the 


suffering.  The  day  has  arrived  when  the  fact  is  generally 
appreciated  that  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  public 
profession.Jnor  will  an  hour  of  penitence  and  a  single 
flash  of  glory  sanctify  the  sinner. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Street  Department  caused  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Superintendent  Ruggles,  transferred  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  party  from  the 
ward  clubs  into  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Street 
Department  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  city  government 
for  political  work,  and  its  possession  is  a  tower  of  strength 
to  Boss  Higgins.  A  superficial  examination  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  control- 
ling politics  than  for  cleaning  the  streets.  Any  taxpayer 
who  is  displeased  that  no  street  work  has  been  done  for 
the  last  three  months,  can  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  his  money  has  been  spent  in  the  good  cause 
of  bolstering  Mr.  Higgins's  failing  power.  The  death  of 
the  superintendent  reminded  the  aspiring  apprentice 
bosses  that  the  money  of  the  Street  Department  would  be 
even  more  valuable  to  them  than  to  Mr.  Higgins.  They 
accordingly  made  a  desperate  effort  to  storm  that  staunch 
Higgins  stronghold,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
actually  captured  four  votes.  Higgins  managed  to  retain 
seven  votes,  led  by  his  candidate  for  mayor,  and  held  the 
fort.  Supervisor  Pond  declined  to  interfere  in  the  Re- 
publican family  fight,  and  was  excused  from  voting.  While 
the  result  confirms  Higgins's  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  Street  Department,  the  fact  that  four  votes  were  cast 
against  him  in  his  own  stronghold  is  not  encouraging  for 
his  future  prospects.  Boss  Buckley  is  contemplating  the 
condition  of  the  Republican  machine  with  much  satis- 
faction.  

Judge  Sawyer  has  again  shown  his  contempt  for  the 
law,  by  landing,  under  his  habeas  corpus  ruling,  three 
Chinese  women  and  a  boy,  none  of  them  having  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  the  law  or  possessing  any  other  evi- 
dence of  their  right  to  land.  They  had  been  refused  a 
landing  by  the  customs  officers.  The  provisions  of  the 
Exclusion  law  are  so  plain  on  the  subject  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  them;  a  certificate  issued  by  a  pre- 
scribed officer  is  the  "sole  admissible  evidence"  of  an  ap- 
plicant's right  to  land.  To  land  them  without  such  evi- 
dence, or  without  any  evidence,  shows  inexpressible  dis- 
regard of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  If  United  States 
judges,  and  collectors,  and  Treasury  officials  had  had 
more  scruples  about  breaking  the  law  in  the  past  there 
would  be  less  apprehension  of  the  mob  breaking  the  law 
in  the  future.  When  men  so  intelligent  as  these  officials, 
placed  in  positions  of  such  responsibility,  show  so  little 
scruple  in  brushing  aside  one  law  to  let  Chinamen  in, 
there  is  small  prospect  that  ignorant  and  unthinking  men 
will  show  a  more  scrupulous  respect  for  other  laws  in 
their  efforts  to  get  them  out.  Collector  Hager  has  turned 
the  matter  over  to  District  Attorney  Hilborn,  with  the 
request  that  he  proceed  against  the  landed  Chinese  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  law 
shields  the  chief  offender  in  his  position  on  the  bench. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Editor  McDowell  was  justly 
convicted  of  libeling  young  Clunie  or  not,  but  there  can 
be  only  one  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  Judge  Levy's  re- 
marks in  sentencing  him.  It  was  evident  from  his  lan- 
guage that  he  was  gratifying  his  personal  feelings,  instead 
of  performing  a  disagreeable  public  duty,  when  he  men- 
tioned Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  McDowell's  paper  in  the 
words  quoted  below. 

You  were  the  proprietor  and  reputed  editor  of  a  scurrilous 
sheet,  which  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  newspaper,  and 
which  was  never  classed  as  a  public  journal,  being  known  only 
to  the  printer  who  set  the  type  and  the  newsboy  who  delivered  it 
to  a  few  of  your  friends;  and  being  desirous  of  gaining  some  no- 
toriety, commenced  an  onslaught  upon  a  number  of  respectable 
citizens.  You,  when  on  the  witness  stand,  narrated  your  in- 
famous attacks,  as  published  in  your  scurrilous  sheet,  with  such 
pomp  and  glory  that  it  would  have  brought  the  crimson  tint  to 
the  cheek  of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Levy  denied  Mr. 
McDowell's  application  to  have  the  trial  transferred  to 
another  court,  saying  that  a  judge  who  could  not  lay  aside 
his  personal  feelings  in  a  case  before  him  was  unfit  to  sit 
on  the  bench.  Judge  Levy  has  hardly  proved  his  fitness 
by  his  conduct  in  this  case.  This  is  unfortunately  not 
the  first  indication  that  his  appointment  was  a  mistake. 

The  appointment  of  George  Hearst  to  fill  the  vacant 
senatorship  relieves  the  apprehension  that  Mr.  Delmas 
would  have  the  chance  to  disgrace  the  position.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  several  degrees  removed  from  being  a  brilliant 
man,  but  he  has  many  estimable  qualities,  including  a 
plethoric  sack.  As  he  was  the  chosen  candidate  of  the 
Democracy,  when  in  the  minority,  for  the  position,  it 
is  fitting  that  he  should  receive  the  appointment. 
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The  International  Cigarmakers'  Union  is  not  showing 
the  right  spirit  in  its  struggle  against  Chinese  labor.  The 
Internationals  are  evidently  making  their  fight  for  the 
union,  and  not  for  white  labor.  If  we  may  judge  from 
their  official  organ,  they  consider  the  White  Cigarmakers' 
Union  as  more  objectionable  than  the  Chinese,  and  in  a 
contest  between  the  white  cigarmakers  and  the  Chinese 
their  sympathies  would  be  with  the  latter.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  is  an  objectionable  spirit  to  show  at  any 
time,  but  while  the  white  cigarmakers  on  this  coast  are 
so  seriously  in  the  minority  they  are  simply  cutting  their 
own  throats.  If  the  two  unions  can  not  compose  their 
differences  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy,  we  advise 
them  to  keep  silence  on  each  other's  demerits.  San 
Francisco  is  large  enough  for  them  both  while  a  single 
Chinaman  remains  in  the  trade.  If  there  are  any  serious 
differences  between  them,  they  can  fight  it  out  when  they 
have  the  field  to  themselves.  The  people  are  not  likely 
to  make  any  great  sacrifice  to  maintain  an  organization 
that  denies  the  right  of  white  men  to  labor. 


The  Supreme  Court  continues  to  show  its  tenderness 
for  murderers  by  suddenly  changing  the  law  of  evidence 
in  murder  trials.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  does  not 
possess  the  sublimated  reasoning  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  to  appreciate  the  reasons  that  induced  them 
to  declare  that  a  murderer  can  not  waive  his  right  to  be 
present  when  the  jury  inspects  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  this  decision  can  do,  and  it 
certainly  does  much  harm  by  throwing  a  number  of  con- 
victed murderers,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  back  into  the  courts  for  retrial.  It  works  a  great 
injustice  to  taxpayers,  by  putting  them  to  heavy  expense, 
and  it  can  not  insure  criminals  a  fairer  trial.  Such 
changes  of  the  law  on  flimsy  pretexts  do  much  to  spread 
the  idea  that  the  courts  are  maintained  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  murder.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  nothing  to 
check  it. 


The  effect  of  the  "peaceable"  agitation  in  Oregon  led 
by  such  an  able  advocate  of  law  and  order  as  Burnette 
G.  Haskell,  is  seen  in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  Chinese 
wash-houses  of  Portland  and  their  inmates  by  the  peace- 
able means  of  a  dynamite  cartridge.  The  last  attempt 
was  made  on  Tuesday,  and  resulted  in  smashing  all 
the  glass  in  the  neighborhood  and  maiming  one  China- 
man. No  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  has  been 
found,  it  is  said ;  but  if  the  guilty  parties  were  known,  it  is 
possible  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
them  indicted  and  tried.  The  fate  of  the  foreman  of  the 
Seattle  grand  jury  that  indicted  the  rioters  is  not  encour- 
aging to  timid  men.  We  trust  that  Portland  has  the 
courage  and  energy  to  deal  with  the  lawless  element  that 
has  found  lodgment  there.  Such  cowardly  outrages  only 
harm  the  anti-Chinese  cause,  and  delay  relief. 


The  Chronicle  of  Thursday  published  a  two-column 
and  a  half  advertisement  in  laudation  of  the  benevolent 
swindle  know  as  the  Louisiana  lottery.  It  is  "the  great 
charitable  institution  of  the  South;"  it  "alleviates  human 
suffering  and  misery;"  "it  is  the  backbone  of  the  sanitary 
measures  of  New  Orleans;"  and,  we  may  add,  has  estab- 
lished a  perfect  drainage  system  on  the  pockets  of  the 
country.  Dauphin,  Early  and  Beauregard,  and  their  fel- 
low-thieves, are  described  as  models  of  uprightness  and 
purity,  having  evidently  written  the  article  themselves. 
The  statement  is  omitted  that  everybody  on  the  inside  of 
the  swindle  has  made  a  fortune,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  concern  is  wealthy  enough  to  bribe  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Co?nmercial,  and  the 
Chicago  Times,  not  to  mention  its  ownership  of  the  San 
Francisco  press.    It  is  a  great  institution. 


Judge  Wilson  could  hardly  have  intended  to  silence 
the  clamor  over  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law  when  he 
postponed,  until  May  20th,  the  trial  of  "Dr."  McDonald, 
for  murdering  young  Mish  by  shooting  him  in  the  back. 
The  trial  was  set  for  April  6th,  and  should  have  been  be- 
gun on  that  date.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  delay  will 
bring  to  light  any  new  evidence,  and  it  may  remove  some 
of  the  evidence  now  on  hand.  Kernaghan,  the  brutal 
wife-murderer,  who  was  convicted  in  Judge  Wilson's  court 
three  weeks  ago,  still  remains  unsentenced.  When  the 
courts  and  the  attorneys  seem  leagued  together  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  the 
significant  opinion  expressed  that  San  Francisco  is  badly 
in  need  of  another  vigilance  committee. 


The  organ  of  the  printers  and  cigarmakers,  known  as 
the  Boycotter,  approaches  dangerously  near  the  limits  of 
blackmail  in  advising  people  what  they  may  not  buy  and 


whom  they  may  not  trade  with.  The  present  boycott 
against  the  Bulletin  and  Call  seems  to  be  a  very  clever 
dodge  ot  their  rivals  to  get  a  subscription  list  and  a 
"small  ad."  column  at  the  expense  of  the  Call,  rather 
than  a  movement  to  maintain  the  rates  of  wages.  The 
boycotted  papers  pay  full  rates.  The  typographical 
union  evidently  enjoys  the  position  of  cat's-paw.  The 
fight  has  developed  some  amusing  features,  and  not  the 
least  laughable  is  the  "young  lady  on  Howard  street" 
who  succeeded  in  stopping  one  hundred  and  seven  Calls, 
and  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  Federated  Trades  procession. 
We  suggest  the  additional  honor  of  a  leather  medal. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Hancock  Fund  make 
an  appeal  to  American  citizens  that  should  be  gen- 
erously answered.  General  Hancock  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  income  in  the  support  of  dependent  relatives 
and  needy  veterans  who  appealed  to  him.  So  heavy  were 
these  drafts  on  his  purse  that  his  death  leaves  his  widow 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  for  his  estate  will 
not  cover  his  liabilities.  General  Hancock's  great  and 
loyal  services  in  the  war  render  it  the  duty,  as  his 
simple  and  manly  character  will  make  it  the  pleasure,  of 
of  the  nation  to  care  for  his  family.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund,  631 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUUI  I  KAI ). 


It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  Nahl  collection 
can  not  be  genuine,  because  the  transfer  to  this  country 
of  so  many  paintings  of  importance  would  cause  an  ex- 
citement all  over  Europe.  To  this  Mr.  Nahl  replies  that 
many  of  the  more  valuable  pictures  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  being 
thus  outside  of  the  great  public  galleries,  have  failed  to 
be  placed  upon  record.  He  has  documents  attesting  the 
genuineness  of  the  most  valuable,  and  where  the  original 
documents  are  wanting  he  has  the  certificate  of  his  uncle 
J.  Wilhelm  Nahl,  himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability — as 
can  be  seen  by  several  of  his  own  paintings,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  collection — and  a  connoisseur  of  high 
rank  abroad. 

Probably  no  works  of  art  in  Mr.  Nahl's  possession  have 
provoked  the  comment  aroused  by  the  alleged  Rubens. 
These  are  three  in  number,  consisting  first  of  a  highly 
finished  allegorical  painting,  three  by  four  feet,  of  Mi- 
nerva protecting  Peace  and  Plenty  from  the  approaching 
war.  The  second  is  a  nude  life-size  bust  of  Magdalen, 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  a  large  unfinished  paint- 
ing; and  the  third  is  a  vigorous  little  sketch  of  Samson  in 
combat  with  a  lion.  The  first  painting  is  so  elabo- 
rate and  so  highly  finished  that  it  has  been  little  chal- 
lenged; the  third  is  so  small  and  makes  so  modest  a 
claim,  while  possessed  of  such  indubitable  excellence, 
that  people  have  been  disposed  to  let  it  pass;  but  the 
Magdalen  has  called  forth  an  avalanche  of  abuse  and  rid- 
icule. It  is  a  coarse,  big-necked,  awkward,  melodra- 
matic creature,  who  looks  lugubriously  from  the  canvas. 
Her  flesh  is  white  and  bloodless,  her  skin  so  wanting  in 
texture  that  it  might  be  a  piece  of  bladder  stretched 
tightly  over  a  padding  of  white  cotton.  The  bleared  eyes 
have  no  expression  of  penitence,  but  convey  rather  the 
impression  of  one  slowly  recovering  her  faculties  after  a 
long  carouse.  One  is  in  momentary  apprehension  of 
hearing  a  course  hiccough.  There  never  was  a  sketch 
further  removed  from  ideal  penitence  or  remorse.  Yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  painting,  even  more  than 
the  other  two  specimens,  is  certainly  genuine.  Five 
years  ago  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  high  culture,  aristo- 
cratic lineage,  and  a  progressive  republican  spirit  as  well, 
brought  to  this  city  his  small  private  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  had  descended  to  him  by  direct  inheritance 
from  Gallego's  former  Director  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Art  in  Madrid,  and  the  foremost  connoisseur  in 
Europe.  This  collection  included  four  Rubens,  declared 
authentic  by  the  highest  art  authorities  of  the  age.  With 
one  exception  they  depicted  groups  of  female  figures, 
and  every  woman  on  the  canvas  was  characterized  by  the 
same  coarse  modeling — necks  like  prize-fighters,  ankles 
like  wine  casks,  immense  muscles,  faces  like  fat-cheeked 
boys,  and  the  same  dead  white  flesh — whether  character- 
istic of  the  painter's  style  or  produced  by  a  fading  of  the 
pigments  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  day.  No  person 
of  taste  could  look  at  one  of  these  female  figures,  divested 
of  the  glamour  cast  over  it  by  the  name  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, and  pretend  to  enthusiasm  over  it. 


ing  Nymph"  especially  has  her  right  leg  sadly  out  of 
drawing. 

The  Raphael  is  called  the  "gem  of  the  collection"; 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  single  painting  by  this  famoi 
master  has  been  sold  within  the  last  six  weeks  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  monetary  value  of  such  a  pos- 
session must  be  ceded.  The  specimen  in  Mr  Nahl's  gal- 
lery is  a  very  charming  picture,  the  "Danceof  Love,"  and 
represents  five  rosy-skinned,  round-limbed  little  children, 
with  one  little  naked  blackamoor,  frolicking  with  Cupid 
on  a  green  sward. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  Raphael's  death  this  paint- 
ing was  found  in  his  studio,  nearly  completed,  and  at  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  it  was  finished  by 
Parmigianino.  During  the  nillageof  Rome,  in  1527,  this 
picture  with  others  was  stolen  from  the  studio  of  the  lat- 
ter painter,  and  afterward  found  its  way  into  the  gallery  of 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  later  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  French  picture  dealer. 


In  addition  to  the  paintings  already  enumerated,  the 
collection  embraces  well  authenticated  specimens  of  the 
elder  Cranach,  Mengs,  of  Antoine  Coypel — one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  etchers;  De  Lairesse,  Albani, 
the  "Ecce  Homo"  of  old  Palma  and  Tintoretto;  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Catherine,  by  Guercino;  a  religious  piece 
by  Barocci;  "The  Adoration  of  Marie,"  by  Giovanni 
Bellini,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Venetian  school;  one 
painting  and  an  unfinished  sketch  by  Paul  Veronese;  a 
little  Italian  landscape  by  the  second  Poussin;  a  small 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Maratti;  iwo  paint- 
ings by  Domenichino ;  together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  Netherland  art,  including  three  Rem- 
brandts,  a  superb  animal  painting  by  Van  Bloemen 
(standart),  one  Van  Dyck,  and  several  miniature  works 
of  exceeding  delicacy,  notably  a  little  historical  painting 
by  Herman  Van  Swanevelt,  and  a  tiny  landscape  by 
Wouverman,  with  one  of  his  celebrated  white  horses  in 
the  foreground.  There  are  also  a  series  of  family  portraits 
of  remarkable  excellence,  five  of  them  being  painted  by 
the  famous  Tischbein. 

The  paintings  described  form,  numerically,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  collection,  but  in  intrinsic  merit  and 
historical  importance  far  exceed  the  remainder. 


The  most  notable  event  of  the  passing  week,  in  art  cir- 
cles, has  been  the  exhibition  of  American  etchings  at  the 
gallery  of  Morris  &  Kennedy.  This  collection  is  a  fine 
exponent  of  the  advance  made  by  American  artists  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  their  profession,  and  was  lately  on 
exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  by 
the  New  York  Etching  Club.  Among  the  more  famous 
artists  represented  are  the  two  Morans,  Harry  Chase, 
Hamilton  Hamilton,  James  G.  Brown,  James  S.  Bent- 
ley,  Thomas  Hovenden,  J.  Wells  Champney,  Steven 
Parrish,  and  J.  S.  Monks.  The  most  notable  plates  ex- 
hibited are  probably  a  copy  of  Bentley's  "Trinity  Church 
Wedding  Bells,"  of  which  but  twenty-five  remarque  proofs, 
on  parchment,  were  printed  before  the  plate  was  de- 
stroyed; and  "The  Chimney  Corner,"  a  fine  remarque 
proof,  one  of  the  fifty  printed  from  the  plate  etched  by 
Mr.  Hovenden  from  his  own  painting. 

This  exhibition  opened  on  Monday,  and  closes  at  ten 
o'clock  this  evening. 

The  artists  are  all  getting  ready  for  the  spring  exhibition, 
which  opens  on  the  20th  of  April.  Whatever  the  petty 
feuds  and  divisions  which  make  themselves  manifest  dur- 
ing the  year,  however  great  the  press  of  work,  as  spring 
approaches  it  is  surprising  with  what  unanimity  the 
artists  make  ready  for  this  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
year.  It  is  too  early  to  prophesy  the  relative  merit  and 
interest  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  as  contrasted  with 
former  ones.  Most  of  the  paintings  which  are  to  be 
placed  upon  the  walls  are  still  in  the  first  stage  of  incep- 
tion, being  roughly  blocked  out  upon  the  canvas,  and  it 
will  require  close  application  and  swift  work  to  finish  them 
all.  It  is  safe  to  foreshadow,  however,  that  there  will  be 
some  notable  surprises.  Several  of  our  young  artists — 
modest,  hardworking  fellows— who  have  been  gradually 
coming  to  the  fore  will  make  a  gallant  effort  to  deserve 
public  recognition,  and  one,  at  least,  will  win  it. 


The  Correggio  "Venus  and  Cupid"  is  another  paint- 
ing which  has  been  the  subject  of  hot  dispute.  As  in 
many  old  paintings  the  flesh  tints  seem  to  have  faded, 
but  the  modeling  is  very  beautiful. 

The  two  large  paintings  by  Georgione  arc  fine  compo- 
sitions and  remarkable  examples  of  coloring;  but  it  will 
comfort  some  of  our  striving  young  artists  to  observe|that 
even  great  masters  have  their  defects,  and  that  the  "Bath- 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Fountain  has  just  finished  some  very  at- 
tractive bits  of  decorative  art.  Some  small  panels  have 
upon  them  studies  of  familiar  landscapes,  representing 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  form  of  overlapping  disks. 
A  very  pretty  fancy,  which  seems  to  be  original  with  this 
lady,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  portrait  painting,  is  to 
paint  a  face  in  miniature,  wreathing  it  with  vines  or  tree 
branches,  while  beneath  is  sketched  a  dainty  bit  of  land- 
scape. 

In  three  weeks  more  the  School  of  Design  will  close 
one  of  its  most  successful  terms.  There  have  been  sev- 
enty-eight pupils  in  the  regular  class  this  quarter,  twenty- 
two  in  the  Saturday  class,  and  eighteen  in  the  life  class. 


The  authorship  of  A  Troubled  Heart,  mentioned  last 
week,  was  by  mistake  credited  to  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lyons. 
It  is  issued  anonymously,  but  is  the  work  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  detailing  the  reasons  and  events  that 
led  him  to  the  Catholic  faith. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Francisean"  will  be  €lelivere«i  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $2.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  tor  fifty  cents. 


THE  PROUD  WAVES  STAVED. 


His  burning  feet  he  set  upon  the  sand — 

The  waters  knew  their  Maker— and  the  sea, 
Awed  by  the  fingers  of  his  stretched-out  hand, 

And  hushed  and  wondering,  heard  what  was  to  be. 
"Thus  far— no  further,"  were  the  words  he  heard; 

And  did  he  say.  as  he  the  shore  surveyed, 
"Am  I  no  stronger  than  that  sailing  bird? 

Shall  my  proud  waves  by  that  slight  bar  be  stayed?" 
So  hast  thou  found  it;  centuries  have  rolled, 

And  thou  hast  garnered  harvests  every  day — 
Strength,  beauty,  bloom,  and  treasures  all  untold; 

Vet,  where  he  stood  the  hungry  billows  stay. 
There  the  poor  fisher  leaves  his  little  boat, 

A  stone's-throw  off;  there  makes  in  peace  his  home, 
Trusting  the  words  of  old  his  Maker  wrote, 

"Thus  far— no  further,  shall  thy  proud  waves  come!" 

George  S.  Oittram,  in  the  Quiver. 


OFFENBACH'S  FIDDLE-CASH. 

When  Offenbach  was  a  young  man  he  was  subject  to 
the  same  embarrassments  that  have  marked  the  early 
career  of  so  many  distinguished  artists.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  exhaustive  studies  in  harmony  that  the  young 
composer  was  ever  called  upon  to  make  was  how  to  har- 
monize a  slender,  often  an  empty,  purse  with  reasonable 
demands  of  a  healthy  appetite. 

For  the  better  solution  of  this  problem,  as  well  as  for 
social  reasons,  Offenbach  at  one  time  occupied  an  ap- 
partment  with  three  or  four  struggling  artists  like  him- 
self, and  the  shifts  to  which  they  sometimes  resorted  were 
no  doubt  funnier  to  recall,  after  all  had  achieved  position 
and  competence,  than  they  were  in  the  actual  experience. 

One  morning  the  four  friends  discovered  a  truly  dis- 
couraging state  of  affairs — an  utterly  empty  larder,  and 
purses  in  so  nearly  the  same  condition  that  the  difference 
wasn't  worth  mentioning.  A  few  sous  only  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  contributions  of  the  entire  party,  and  break- 
fast must  be  had.  At  last  they  decided  on  having  po- 
tatoes, as  about  the  cheapest  article  and  the  most  "filling 
at  the  price."  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Offenbach  to  be  the 
purveyor  of  the  vegetable.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The 
young  musician,  though  poor  was  not  all  unknown  to 
fame,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  and  patrons  many 
of  the  rich  and  great  in  society.  Should  any  of  his  fash- 
ionable friends  meet  him  carrying  a  bag  of  potatoes! — the 
thought  was  terrible.  It  would  never  do.  At  last  a  happy 
suggestion  seemed  to  open  a  good  way  out  of  the  trouble. 
Offenbach  should  take  his  empty  violin-case  and  bring  it 
back  filled  with  breakfast.  There  was  nothing  deroga- 
tory in  a  young  musician  carrying  his  own  violin  through 
the  streets,  and  the  plan  was  pronounced  an  admirable 
one. 

On  turning  a  corner,  on  his  return  trip,  Offenbach, 
conscious  of  the  incongruous  material  that  filled  his  vio- 
lin-case— including  a  long  loaf,  a  little  paper  of  coffee, 
a  flask  of  milk,  and  a  paper  cone  full  of  lumps  of  sugar, 
with  the  potatoes  in  every  available  space  for  "chink- 
ing,"— was  horrified  at  seeing  a  carriage  draw  up  to  the  walk 
and  to  perceive  by  the  gestures  of  the  driver  that  he  him- 
self was  the  object  of  the  pause.  As  he  hesitated  whether 
to  fight  or  fly  a  fair  head  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
one  of  the  great  ladies  at  whose  house  the  rising  young 
musician  was  a  frequent  guest  addressed  him. 

"O  Mr.  Offenbach,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I 
have  a  new  piece  that  I  want  your  opinion  of,  and  also  to 
try  it  over  with  you.  Come  home  to  lunch  with  me,  and 
afterward  we  can  have  an  hour  or  two  to  practice." 

Poor  Offenbach  stammered  out  several  excuses,  all  of 
which  were  swept  aside  by  his  enthusiastic  friend. 

"Come,  come,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  come  right  along  now.  You  have  your  violin 
with  you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  off." 

The  coachman  jumped  down  from  his  seat  and  threw 
open  the  carriage  door;  and  before  the  young  man  real- 
ized what  he  was  about  he  was  whirling  away  from  his 
home,  bearing  with  him  not  only  his  own  but  his  starv 
ing  friends'  uncooked  breakfast. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  the  poor  fellow  was  driven 
nearly  frantic  in  devising  excuses  for  delay  in  bringing 
forth  his  violin,  the  pretexts  at  last  becoming  so  palpably 
absurd  and  flimsy  that  the  suspicions  of  the  hostess  were 
aroused;  and  with  ready  tact  she  let  the  almost  distracted 
visitor  off,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  defer  their 
music  till  after  lunch.  Just  as  lunch  was  announced  she 
managed  adroitly  to  get  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  the  violin- 
case.  The  mystery  was  solved,  and  the  situation  re- 
vealed itself  to  the  astounded  hostess,  whose  kind  heart 
and  quick  wit  devised  a  scheme  of  release  to  the  cap- 
tured emissary  and  ol  succor  to  the  deserted  bohemians 
whose  rations  she  had  so  summarily  seized  and  carried 
off.  After  a  few  moments'  delay  she  appeared,  smiling 
and  unconscious,  at  the  table  where  the  hungry  musician 
was  trying  to  stifle  the  agonies  of  remorse  as  well  as  the 
minor  woes  of  embarrassment  with  the  sight  of  the  un- 
wonted feast  before  him. 

But  a  good  breakfast  is  a  balm  to  which  the  acutest 
mental  pangs  must  yield  for  a  time;  and  Offenbach's  sat- 
isfaction was  increased  when  his  entertainer,  looking  at 
her  watch,  pleaded  an  engagement  and  released  him. 
She  insisted  on  sending  him  home  in  her  carriage,  in 
which  the  violin-case  was  already  carefully  placed. 


On  the  way  home  the  wretched  though  involuntary 
culprit  was  devising  means  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
starving  trio  whom  he  had  apparently  deserted,  and  who 
were  now  doubtless  raging  like  famished  wolves  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  traitor.  As  he  ascended  the  last  flight 
of  stairs  he  was  amazed  to  hear  sounds  of  revelry  ema- 
nating from  the  supposed  house  of  mourning.  Wondering, 
yet  somewhat  reassured,  he  opened  the  door.  Yes;  they 
were  laughing  and  talking  as  only  your  true  bohemian 
can,  while  they  applied  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  an  elegant  collation,  served  with  every  perfection  of 
appointment,  which  had  seemingly  "risen  like  ari  exhala- 
tion" where  only  barrenness  had  been! 

Explanations  ensued.  This  unexpected  feast  had  ar- 
rived with  a  pretty  note  from  the  fair  captor,  expressing 
the  hope  that  they  would  accept  the  breakfast  as  a  peace- 
offering  for  having  borne  away  their  missing  comrade. 
With  many  jokes  on  the  now  despised  potatoes,  Offenbach 
proceeded  to  reinstate  the  ousted  instrument  in  its  mis- 
appropriated case.  Throwing  open  the  box,  he  beheld  a 
new  violin  of  the  most  approved  model  and  perfect  finish, 
into  which  the  good  fairy,  with  the  magic  of  a  golden 
wand,  had  transmuted  the  humble  fare,  which  the  rejoic- 
ing quartet,  afterall,  doubtless  wished  for  in  many  a  future 
period  of  leanness  in  those  fluctuations  of  famine  and 
feasting  so  peculiarly  incident  to  the  life  of  Parisian  Bo- 
hemia. W. 


SONNET. 


I  who  have  lived  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Were  such  a  thing  as  needs  must  last  alway, 
And  so  have  left  the  thoughts  I  had  to  say 

Until  my  mood  and  they  were  tuned  aright ; 

Yet  sometimes  feel  a  pang  of  strange  atiright 
Lest,  all  unheralded  by  twilight  gray, 
And  slow,  sweet  fading  of  the  pleasant  day, 

Death  should  drop  suddenly  the  veil  of  night. 

O  death,  bethink  thee  that  my  years  arc  young, 
And  in  my  soul  is  still  the  breath  of  spring; 

That  the  fair  speech  that  trembles  on  my  tongue 
Must  die  with  me,  a  fruitless,  still-born  thing; 

Think  of  the  many  songs  as  yet  unsung, 
And  all  my  lady's  praises  still  to  sing. 

London  Academy. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  DEVIL. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


Glendowrr — I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep! 

Hotspur — Ay!  but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Henry  IV. 


"How  to  raise  the  devil!"  Not  a  difficult  operation, 
though  generally  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences 
if  regarded  in  a  sense  synonymous  with  "painting  the 
town  red."  But  to  find  a  recipe  for  raising  Satan  in  all 
his  horrors  is  a  matter  which  presents  more  serious  ob- 
stacles. 

Before  attempting  the  task,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  the  angelic  or  infernal  host  you  wish  to  summon. 
There  is  no  lack  of  numbers  to  choose  from ;  and  as  each 
member  of  the  demon  army  has  some  peculiar  quality  or 
power  ascribed  to  him,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  selection.  Hell  shelters  in  all  about  forty-five  mill- 
ions of  infernal  spirits,  according  to  most  authorities, 
which  are  divided  into  6,666  legions,  each  legion  being 
composed  of  6,666  fallen  angels.  These  are  controlled 
and  commanded  by  kings,  princes,  grand  dukes,  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  presidents,  and  knights,  for  there  is  a 
regularly  organized  infernal  monarchy,  composed  of  an 
emperor — according  to  some  authorities  Beelzebub;  ac- 
cording others,  Lucifer;  and  according  toothers  again. 
Satan :  seven  kings,  who  reign  over  the  four  cardinal 
points,  namely,  Bael,  Pursan,  Byleth,  Paymon,  Belial, 
Asmodai,  Tapan ;  twenty-three  dukes,  thirteen  marquises, 
ten  counts,  eleven  presidents,  and  several  knights.  Ac- 
cording to  another  authority,  Hell  is  ruled  as  follows : 
There  is  an  emperor,  Lucifer  or  Satan;  a  prince,  Beelze- 
bub; a  grand  duke,  Ashtaroth.  Then  come,  subordinate 
to  the  above-named,  the  superior  spirits — Lucifuge,  first 
minister;  Satanachia,  general-in-chief ;  Fleurety,  lieu- 
tenant-general; Nebiros,  camp  marshal;  Agaliarst, 
grand  seneschal ;  and  Sargotanas,  chief  brigadier.  These 
six  have  at  their  service  eighteen  others— three  to  each, — 
who  are  their  subordinates;  and  the  above  twenty-seven 
rule  the  whole  infernal  host. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, I  shall  now  give  a  description  of  those  principal 
and  mighty  spirits  who,  according  to  the  best  works  on 
demon  lore,  would  be  likely  to  respond  to  a  summons  or 
conjuration. 

Abigor  is  a  demon  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  grand 
duke  in  the  infernal  monarchy.  Sixty  legions  march 
under  his  orders.  He  generally  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  handsome  cavalier,  bearing  a  standard  or  scepter.  He 
gives  skillful  replies  on  all  that  relates  to  the  art  of  war, 
and  teaches  generals  the  means  to  attain  success  and  to 
secure  the  love  of  their  soldiers. 

Abrahel  is  an  inferior  demon,  who  was  only  brought 
into  notoriety  by  the  following  circumstances:  In  the 
year  1581,  in  the  village  of  Dalhein,  in  the  country  of  I  left  hand  a  viper. 


field  where  he  was  tending  his  sheep.  It  was  a  demon  in 
her  form.  They  had  frequent  meetings,  and  eventually 
such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  shepherd  that  the  girl,  or 
rather  demon  Abrahel  who  personated  her,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  as  a  pledge  of  his  love  a  promise  that  he 
would  sacrifice  his  son.  The  shepherd  took  an  apple 
from  her,  which  he  was  to  give  to  the  child  to  eat.  Hardly 
had  the  boy  bitten  a  piece  out  of  the  apple  when  he 
fell  dead.  The  poor  mother's  despair  had  such  an  effect 
on  Pierron  that  he  rushed  off  to  find  Abrahel.  The  de- 
mon promised  to  restore  life  to  the  boy  if  the  father  would 
beg  the  favor  of  him  on  his  knees,  rendering  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  adoration  due  to  God  alone.  The 
father  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  adored,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  child  opened  his  eyes.  They  rubbed  him, 
applied  friction.  He  began  to  speak  and  to  walk.  He 
was  the  same  as  before,  but  thinner,  weaker,  eyes  low- 
ered and  sunken,  and  his  movements  heavier.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  the  demon  which  animated  his  body  aban- 
doned him,  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  child  fell  back 
dead.  Such  an  insupportable  stench  issued  from  the 
body  that  they  were  obliged  to  bury  it  immediately,  in  an 
adjacent  field. 

Adramelech  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Hell  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  High  Council  of  the  Demons.  Accordingto 
rabbinical  traditions,  he  appears  either  under  the  form  of 
a  mule  or  a  peacock. 

Agnan  or  Agnian  is  our  national  devil — the  one  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  According  to 
demonologists,  he  is  exclusively  occupied  in  tormenting 
Americans,  especially  Brazilians. 

Alastoris  peculiarly  the  hangman,  and  head  torturer  of 
the  infernal  regions.  He  is  a  particularly  malign  and  fero- 
cious demon,  and  is  the  supreme  executor  of  the  decrees 
of  the  infernal  monarch. 

Alocer  is  a  powerful  demon,  and  grand  duke  in  the 
World  of  Torments.  He  generally  appears  attired  as  a 
knight,  mounted  on  an  enormous  horse.  He  has  the 
features  oi  a  lion,  reddish  complexion,  burning  eyes;  he 
speaks  with  gravity,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of  astronomy 
and  the  liberal  arts.    He  commands  thirty-six  legions. 

Amon  is  a  high  and  puissant  marquis  of  the  infernal 
empire.  That  he  is  not  by  any  means  handsome  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  form  of  a  wolf 
joined  to  a  serpent's  tail ;  he  vomits  fire,  and  when  he 
takes  a  human  form  his  body  alone  is  that  of  a  man,  his 
head  resembling  an  owl,  and  his  open  beak  displaying  a 
savage  set  of  sharp  dog's  teeth.  He  knows  past  and  fu- 
ture, and  has  the  power  of  reconciling  parted  friends. 
Forty  legions  own  his  generalship. 

Anarazel  is  one  of  the  demons  charged  with  the  care  of 
hidden  treasures,  which  they  transport  from  place  to 
place,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  mortal  gaze.  It  is  An- 
arazel, with  his  companions  Gaziel  and  Fecor,  who 
shake  down  the  foundations  of  houses,  excite  tempests, 
cause  the  apparitions  of  specters,  and  nocturnal  terrors. 

Andras  is  a  marquis.  He  generally  shows  himself  with 
an  angel's  body,  an  owl's  head,  riding  a  black  wolf,  and 
carrying  a  pointed  saber.  He  shows  his  votaries  how  to 
kill  their  enemies.  He  excites  discord  and  quarreling, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  legions. 

Amamon  is  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Hell,  of  which  he 
governs  the  eastern  part.  He  is  evoked  in  the  morning 
from  nine  to  twelve  and  in  the  evening  from  three  to  six. 
Asmodeus  is  the  first  lieutenant  of  his  states. 

Androalphus  is  a  powerful  demon,  having  the  rank  of 
marquis.  He  generally  appears  under  the  form  ol  a  pea- 
cock, but  when  he  shows  himself  under  a  human  form 
he  can  be  compelled  to  give  lessons  in  geometry.  He  is 
a  great  astronomer,  and  has  the  power  of  giving  to  men 
the  form  of  birds — rather  a  happy  gift  for  convicted  pris- 
oners wishing  to  escape  the  clutches  of  judges. 

Asmodeus  is  a  destructive  demon ;  according  to  some 
rabbis  identical  with  Samael.  The  rabbinical  works 
state  that  he  dethroned  Solomon  one  day,  but  shortly 
after  was  loaded  with  irons  by  the  king,  and  compelled  to 
help  him  in  building  his  temple.  It  was  the  same  demon, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  who,  being  expelled  (by 
the  smoke  from  the  entrails  of  a  fish)  from  the  body  of 
Young  Sara,  whom  he  had  possessed,  by  Tobias,  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  archangel  Raphael,  in  the  extremities  of 
Egypt.  It  was  this  demon,  according  to  other  authori- 
ties, who  seduced  Eve,  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He 
is  not  fascinating  in  appearance.  He  has  three  heads, 
the  first  resembling  a  bull's,  the  second  a  man's,  the  third 
a  ram's.  He  has  a  serpent's  tail,  goose's  feet,  and  breathes 
forth  fire  and  flames.  He  generally  appears  riding  a 
dragon,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  standard  and  a  lance. 
When  you  evoke  him  or  exorcise  him  you  must  be  firm 
and  call  him  by  name.  He  teaches  men  how  to  render 
themselves  invisible,  and  can  convey  to  them  a  full  and 
instantaneous  knowledge  'of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astron- 
omy, and  the  mechanic  arts.  He  is  subject,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  king  Amoimon. 

Ashtaroth  is  a  grand  duke  in  the  imperial  hierarchy. 
He  has  the  form  of  a  very  ugly  angel,  and  generally  ap- 
pears crouching  on  a  dragon's  back  and  holding  in  his 
According  to  some  magicians,  he  can 


Limbourg,  lived  a  wicked  shepherd  named  Pierron. 
Now  this  somewhat  gay  Lothario,  though  married,  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  tor  a  young  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   One  day  the  young  girl  appeared  to  him  in  the 


only  be  evoked  on  Wednesdays.  He  is,  according  to 
these  authorities,  High  Treasurer  of  Hell.  According  to 
Wierus,  he  knows  past  and  future,  and  willingly  an- 
swers questions  on  matters  the  most  secret.    It  is  easy  to 
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make  him  talk  of  the  creation,  of  the  sin  and  fall  of  the 
angels,  of  which  he  knows  the  whole  history.  "But  don't 
go  too  near  him,"  quaintly  adds  the  old  demonologist, 
"on  account  of  the  insupportable  stench  proceeding  from 
him.  It  is  prudent,"  he  continues,  "to  hold  under  the 
nostrils,  during  the  conversation,  a  silver  magic  ring, 
which  is  a  preservative  against  the  fetid  odors  of  the  de- 
mons." 

Bayemon,  King  of  Western  Hell,  is  conjured  by  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  "O  King  Bayemon,  most  mighty,  who 
reignest  in  the  parts  of  the  west,  I  call  and  invoke  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Divinity ;  I  command  thee,  by  virtue  ot 
of  the  Most  High,  to  send  me  presently  before  this  circle 
[the  spirit  is  then  named  whose  services  are  desired,  such 
as  Passiel,  Rosus,  etc.];  and  the  other  spirits  that  are  sub- 
ject to  thee  to  answer  to  all  that  I  shall  demand  of  them. 
If  thou  dost  not  do  it,  I  shall  torment  with  the  sword  of 
divine  fire;  I  shall  augment  thy  pains,  and  shall  burn 
thee.   Obey,  King  Bayemon." 

.Behemoth  is  the  patron  of  gluttony,  epicureanism  and 
stomachic  pleasures.  He  can  disguise  himself  with  equal 
facility  as  a  fox,  wolf,  elephant,  or  dog. 

Belial  is  the  filthiest  and  most  dissolute  of  the  infernal 
spirits,  enamored  of  vice  for  the  sake  of  vice  itself.  But 
if  his  soul  is  hideous  and  vile  his  exterior  is  seducing.  He 
appears  generally  under  the  form  of  a  beauteous  angel 
seated  in  a  chariot  ot  fire.  When  evoked,  he  must  be 
forced  by  offerings  to  answer  with  sincerity  the  questions 
put  to  him ;  for  he  is  an  uncontrollable  liar,  and  will  go  on 
lying  unless  adjured  in  the  name  of  God  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth.  He  can  procure  dignities  and  favors,  and 
commands  eighty  legions  of  the  Order  of  Virtues  and  An- 
gels. He  is  prompt  in  succoring  those  who  submit  them- 
selves to  him.  If  he  fails,  it  is  easy  to  chastise  him,  as 
Solomon  did  when  he  shut  him  up  in  a  bottle,  with  all  his 
legions,  comprising  an  army  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousands  two  hundred  and  eighty  demons.  Solo- 
mon was  so  powerful  that,  on  another  occasion,  he  im- 
prisoned in  a  similar  manner  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
millions  of  devils,  who  were  unable  to  resist.  It  is  related, 
beside,  that  Solomon  sank  the  bottle  containing  Belial  in 
a  big  well  near  Babylon,  and  rolled  a  stone  over  it.  The 
Babylonians  afterward  descended  into  the  well,  thinking  to 
find  a  treasure  there.  They  found  and  broke  the  bottle, 
and  all  the  demons  escaped.  Belial,  fearing  to  be  re- 
taken, camped  >in  an  adjacent  idol,  where  he  com- 
menced giving  out  oracles,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
Babylonians. 

Belphegor  is  the  demon  of  discoveries  and  ingenious  in- 
ventions. He  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  lovely  young 
woman.  He  has  the  power  of  bestowing  riches.  The 
Moabites  used  to  worship  on  Mount  Phegor,  offering  him 
the  foul  residue  of  their  digestion. 

Beelzebub,  according  to  the  scriptures,  is  the  prince  of 
demons — the  first  in  power  and  crime  after  Satan,  ac- 
cording to  Milton;  chief  of  the  infernal  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  of  demonologists.  Milton  gives  him  an 
imposing  aspect,  whilst  his  face  breathes  forth  a  lofty 
wisdom. 

Berith  appears  as  a  young  soldier,  clad  in  red  and 
mounted  on  a  red  horse.  He  wears  a  crown  on  his  fore- 
head, and  bestows  dignities,  and  answers  questions  on 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Buer,  of  the  second  class,  and  president  of  a  council, 
restores  health  to  the  sick. 

Byleth  is  a  terrible  and  mighty  demon — one  of  the 
kings  of  Hell.  He  appears  seated  on  a  white  horse  and 
preceded  by  cats  blowing  trumpets  and  horns.  The 
evoker  who  calls  him  up  has  need  of  much  prudence,  for 
he  only  obeys  with  fury.  It  is  necessary,  to  bring  him 
under  control,  to  have  a  rod  in  the  hand ;  and,  turning 
toward  the  point  which  separates  the  east  from  the  south, 
to  trace,  beyond  the  circle  where  you  stand,  a  large  tri- 
angle; then  you  must  read  the  formula  which  enchains 
the  spirits'  will,  and  Byleth  arrives  in  the  triangle  submis- 
sively. If  he  does  not  appear,  it  is  because  the  exorcist 
is  without  power  or  that  Hell  despises  his  efforts.  It  is 
also  said  that  if  you  give  Byleth  a  glass  of  wine  he  will 
obey  willingly,  and  serve  well  the  one  who  thus  regales 
him.  The  glass  must  be  set  carefully  down  in  the  tri- 
angle. Special  care  must  be  taken  to  give  him  a  gracious 
welcome — to  compliment  him  on  his  good  looks.  And  the 
invoker  must  not  neglect,  during  the  conversation,  to 
have  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  a  silver  ring. 

Of  the  other  demons,  the  most  important  are  Caym,  a 
great  sophist  and  logician — the  devil  who  had  the  famous 
dispute  with  Luther,  and  who,  when  he  appears  in  human 
shape,  always  stands  in  a  burning  brazier ;  Leonard,  a 
goat-headed  demon,  the  grand  master  of  the  witches'  saba- 
oth,  adored  by  sorcerers,  who  kiss  him  on  his  lower 
face;  and  Lucifer,  who,  according  to  various  authorities, 
disputes  with  Satan  and  Beelzebub  the  proud  position  of 
Supreme  Monarch  of  Hell.  Lucifer,  who  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  boy,  is  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  will  be  content  with  any  trifle  in  return  for  his 
favors. 

Before  explaining  the  methods  prescribed  by  demon- 
ologists for  summoning  the  devils  and  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  the  invoker  and  do  his  will  for  all  or  any  of 
his  earthly  purposes,  to  bring  him  money,  render  him  suc- 
cessful in  love  or  war,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 


formulas  of  invocation  are  most  blasphemous,  using  the 
most  holy  names  for  the  most  unholy  purposes. 

As  has  been  already  seen  there  is  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  demonologists  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  infernal  hierarchy,  and  even  as  to  the  names 
j  of  the  high  potentates  and  powers  of  Hell.    There  ap- 
|  pears  to  be  an  equally  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
!  proper  proceedings  and  formulas  to  be  adopted  for  invo- 
cation and  evocation. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  proper  method  of  in- 
voking a  demon  is  as  follows :  The  would-be  invoker 
must  sacrifice  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  chicken  (his  own  prop- 
j  erty).  He  must  then  swear  fidelity  and  eternal  obedi- 
ence, and  will  receive  a  mark,  by  means  of  which  he  will 
I  enjoy  absolute  power  over  three  infernal  spirits — one  of 
the  earth,  one  of  the  water,  and  the  third  of  the  air. 

"A  slave  belonging  to  two  knights  of  Malta  had  used  this 
formula,"  says  a  legend,  "and  obtained  this  power.  He 
was  asked  to  exercise  his  gift  in  discovering  some  treas- 
ure which  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  an  old  castle. 
He  descended  to  a  subterranean  dungeon,  commenced 
his  invocations,  and  presently  an  immense  coffer  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  a  rock.  Using  all  his  strength,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  move  it.  He  returned  to  the 
knights,  and  asked  for  a  bowl  of  wine  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  forces,  and  then  again  descended.  Three 
hours  passed  away,  and  he  didn't  appear.  Search  was 
made,  and  he  was  found  dead,  covered  with  wounds." 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  raising  the  devil  which  is 
considered  most  efficacious  :  The  invoker  and  his  com- 
panions, if  he  has  any,  enter  a  circle  nine  feet  wide,  in- 
scribed around  with  the  names  and  intervening  crosses 
— Elohim  f  Adonai  f  El  Lebaoth  f  Aglaf  Jehovah  f  Al- 
pha f  Omega  f  and  On  f.  On  means  the  word  Oum — said, 
in  the  Talmud,  to  be  the  omnipotent  word  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  God  created  the  world. 

The  invoker,  clad  in  pointed  cap  and  long  robe,  bear- 
ing magic  signs,  or  the  cap  and  a  scapulary  thrown 
over  the  robe,  bearing  also  magic  characters,  holds  a  rod 
of  peeled  hazel,  on  which  are  written,  in  the  blood  of  a 
white  pigeon,  "Jesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  Judceorum."  The 
conjuration  must  not  take  place  before  midnight;  and  if 
in  a  house  the  doors  or  windows  must  stand  open,  with 
no  more  persons  in  the  house  than  are  engaged  in  the 
business.  It  is  most  securely  performed  in  the  open  air,  in 
solitary  woods,  fields,  or  meadows.  The  smoke  used  must 
be  from  poppy,  hemlock,  conander,  parsley,  and  crocus 
seeds.  The  conjuration  must  take  place  on  Wednesday 
or  Friday.  The  invoker  takes  with  him  the  signs  and 
seals  of  the  spirits  he  wishes  to  command,  for  the  seals 
and  signs  of  all  of  them  are  drawn.  These  he  lays  close 
to  the  fire,  which  he  makes  in  the  circle,  and  strikes  them 
with  his  hazel  rod ;  and  if  they  do  not  appear  he  begins  to 
burn  them,  on  which  they  become  obedient. 

As  he  and  his  assistants  enter  the  circle  they  say: 
"Harim,  Karis,  Astacas,  Enet,  Miram,  Baal.  Alisa.  Na- 
muta,  Arista,  Kappi,  Meyrarat,  Sogisid,  Luratbala." 
Then  the  signs  of  the  spirits  called  upon  are  exhibited 
and  their  names  pronounced.  But  not  the  names  of  the 
summoned  spirits  alone,  but  all  sacred  names  are  in- 
voked. 

Here  is  a  conjuration  of  the  spirit  prince  Aziel :  "I 
conjure  thee,  Aziel,  by  these  words  of  power — Mongrad, 
Gratiel,  Lalelai,  Emmanuel,  Mayod,  Vayod,  Saboles, 
Sadai,  Ai,  Sadoch,  Oseoth,  Mayne,  Lalli,  that  thou 
bringest  me  as  much  money  as  I  desire,  in  good  coin  and 
unchangeable  gold ;  and  I  command  thee  to  do  this  in 
the  power  of  Tetragrammaton,  Agla,  Ephbiliaon,  Sia, 
Osion,  Tellianole,  Elion,  and  descend  to  me;  appear  to 
me  in  friendly  guise,  before  my  circle,  and  bring  what  I 
demand  of  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen!" 

When  the  conjuration  has  succeeded,  praises  are  sung 
to  God,  equally  impious.  The  most  frightful  curses  are 
heaped  on  the  head  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  devils,  if  he 
does  not  compel  Aziel  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  and  to  answer  all  that  was  required  of 
him,  bringing  a  specific  sum — $299,000 — in  payable  coin 
but  unchangeable  gold.  If  the  last  condition  were  not  im- 
posed the  gold  would,  the  next  morning,  be  found  dis- 
solved into  withered  leaves,  or  even  horse  dung. 

The  invoker  then  beards  the  devil,  saying  that  he  sets 
his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  Hell,  and  compels  him,  by 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  to  obey,  or 
he  will  heap  on  him  the  most  unimaginable  pangs  and 
torments,  to  which  the  hottest  hell  should  seem  mild. 

All  recipes  for  raising  the  king  of  Shcol  alike  agree  in 
insisting  on  the  formation  of  a  circle.  This  is  generally 
effected  with  chalk  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  or  the 
wood  from  a  blessed  cross.  When  the  circle  has  been  com- 
pleted some  words  from  the  gospel  are  written  round  it 
on  the  ground,  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  around,  while 
a  superstitious  prayer  is  chanted,  of  which  I  subjoin  a 
few  words : 

"Alpha,  Omega,  Eli,  Elohe,  Tebahot,  Elion,  Sadai: 
Behold  the  lion,  the  vanquisher  of  the  tribe  of  Judrea,  and 
the  root  of  David.  I  shall  open  the  book  and  the  seven 
seals,"  etc. 

Another  authority  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
process  of  invocation.  The  evening  before,  according  to 
this  writer,  you  must  cut  with  a  new  knife,  never  before 
used,  a  hazel  wand,  straight  as  a  lightning-rod.  The  one 
selected  must  not  as  yet  have  budded,  and  must  be  cut 


positively  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  descends  on  the 
horizon.    Then  provide  yourself  with  a  stone  and  I 
blessed  tapers,  and  select  a  place  where  you  are  not  li 
to  be  disturbed— a  deserted  hut  or  solitary  chaml 
Trace  a  large  triangle  with  your  stone,  and  place  the  two 
blessed  candles  at  the  two  sides  of  it.    You  will  then 
write  around  the  triangle  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  so 
that  the  spirits  may  be  powerless  to  injure  you.  Then 
station  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle,  having  in 
your  hand  the  rod  of  mystery,  a  written  copy  of  the  for- 
mula of  invocation,  another  of  the  demand  you  wish  to 
make,  a  third  of  the  contract,  and  a  fourth  of  the  formula 
of  dismissal.    Then  commence  to  read  aloud  : 

"Emperor  Lucifer,  master  of  all  the  rebel  spirits,  I  pray 
thee  to  be  favorable  to  me  in  the  invocation  I  make  to 
thy  great  minister  Lucifuge  [here  insert  the  name  of  the 
spirit  you  desire  to  summon].  I  desire  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  him.  Thee,  also,  mighty  Prince  Beelzebub,  I 
pray  to  protect  me  in  my  enterprise.  Be  propitious  to  me, 
O  Count  Astaroth,  and  contrive  so  that  this  night  the 
mighty  Lucifuge  shall  appear  to  me  in  human  form,  with- 
out any  bad  smell,  and  that  he  may  grant  to  me,  by 
means  of  the  contract  I  shall  present  to  him,  all  the  riches 
of  which  I  have  need.  O  great  Lucifuge,  I  pray  thee  to 
quit  thy  dwelling,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may 
be,  to  come  and  speak  with  me.  If  thou  refusest  I  shall 
constrain  thee  by  the  force  of  the  great  living  God,  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  obey  promptly,  or  thou 
shalt  be  eternally  tormented  by  force  of  the  mighty  words 
of  the  great  Clavicula  of  Solomon— words  which  he  used 
to  oblige  rebellious  spirits  to  do  his  will.  So,  appear  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  I  shall  forever  torment  thee,  by  force 
of  those  mighty  words  of  the  Clavicula,  'Agion,  tetra- 
gram,  vaycheon,  stimulamaton,  y  ezpares,  tetragramma- 
ton, oryoram  irion  esytion  existion  eryona  onera  brasin 
moyna  Messias  soler  Emanuel  Sabaot  Adonai  te  adoro  et 
invoco.' " 

Before,  long  before,  you  reach  these  powerful  words, 
the  spirit  will  appear,  and  will  speak  as  follows : 

"Why  do  you  trouble  my  repose?  Answer  me?" 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  contract  with  me,  to  enrich  me 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  If  not,  I  shall  torment  thee,  by 
the  mighty  words  of  the  Clavicula." 

"I  can  grant  thy  request  only  on  condition  that  in 
twenty  years  thou  givest  me  thy  body  and  soul,  to  do  there- 
with as  I  will." 

Then  you  will  throw  him  your  contract,  which  ought  to 
be  wrilten  with  your  own  hand  on  a  sheet  of  virgin  parch- 
ment. Let  it  consist  in  these  few  words,  to  which  you 
will  append  your  signature,  written  in  your  own  blood  : 

"I  promise  the  great  Lucifuge  to  recompense  him,  in 
twenty  years  from  now,  with  all  the  treasures  he  shall  give 
me.    In  faith  of  which  I  sign  myself — 

[Signature]  ." 

The  spirit  will  reply,  "I  can  not  grant  thy  demand." 

Then,  to  force  him  to  obey,  you  will  re-read  the  grand 
invocation  of  the  Clavicula,  until  the  spirit  reappears  and 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"Why  dost  thou  torment  me  longer.  If  thou  leavest  me 
in  repose  I  will  give  thee  the  nearest  treasure,  on  condi- 
tion thou  offerest  to  me  a  coin  every  first  Sunday  in  the 
month ;  that  thou  only  callest  me  up  one  day  in  each 
week,  from  ten  in  the  evening  to  two  after  midnight. 
Pick  up  thy  contract;  I  have  signed  it,  and  if  thou  dost 
not  keep  thy  word  thou  shalt  belong  to  me  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years." 

"I  agree  to  thy  demand,  on  condition  thou  showest 
me  the  nearest  treasure,  so  that  I  can  get  some  money 
right  away." 

"Follow  me,  and  take  the  treasure  I  shall  show  thee." 

You  will  follow  him  without  fear;  throw  your  agree- 
ment, all  signed,  on  the  treasure,  touching  it  with  your 
rod.  Take  as  much  as  you  can  away,  and  then  return 
with  it  to  the  triangle,  marching  backward.  Place  your 
treasure  before  you,  and  then  begin  immediately  to  read 
the  dismissal : 

"O  great  Lucifuge !  Iam  content  with  thee  for  the 
present.  I  leave  thee  in  repose,  and  permit  thee  to  retire 
when  it  may  seem  good  to  thee,  without  making  any 
noise  or  leaving  any  bad  smell.  Think  well  on  thy  agree- 
ment, for  if  thou  failest  an  instant  in  its  fulfillment  I  shall 
torment  thee  eternally  with  the  great  and  powerful  words 
of  the  Clavicula  of  Solomon,  by  which  all  rebellious  spir- 
its are  compelled  to  obey." 

The  following  are  considered  very  strong  and  potent 
conjurations : 

1.  Universal  Conjuration  for  Spirits :  "I,  [in- 
sert your  name],  conjure  thee,  O  spirit  [here  give  the 
name  of  the  spirit  you  wish  to  evoke],  in  the  name  of  the 
mighty  living  God,  to  appear  to  me  in  such  a  form  [men- 
tion the  form];  if  not,  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  invisi- 
ble, shall  hurl  thee  into  the  deepest  pit  of  Hell.  Come, 
then  [name  of  spirit],  come,  come  to  my  call." 

2.  Conjuration  of  Demons:  "Quick,  come,  all  ye 
spirits.  By  the  virtue  and  power  of  your  king,  by  his 
seven  crowns  and  chains,  all  spirits  of  Hell  are  obliged 
to  appear  before  this  circle.  Come  ye  all,  at  my  orders, 
to  do  whatever  ye  are  ordered  which  is  in  your  power; 
come  from  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north ; 
I  conjure  and  order  you,  by  the  virtue  and  power  of  him 
who  is  God." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


PY/EIKIIA 


BALLADE  OF   FOOLISH  QUESTIONS. 

[After  the  style  of  several  worthy  inquirers. \ 

Muse,  in  what  land  unknown, 

In  what  eternal  day, 
Sweet  with  the  rose-scent  blown 

Lives  Hafiz,  poet  gay? 

Where  are  the  pots  of  clay 
And  where  the  potter's  tire 

Which  Omar  sang  alway? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  Tyre? 

Where  has  the  great  Pan  flown? 

Where  do  the  Dryads  stray? 
Where  is  the  monstrous  stone 

Sisyphus  could  not  stay? 

W  here  the  /Egacan  spray? 
Where,  we  would  fain  inquire, 

The  Ancient  Mariner  gray? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  1  yre? 

In  what  gold-belted  zone, 

Safe  from  the  world's  decay, 
Are  the  gold  apples  grown? 

Where  is  the  Culprit  Kay? 

Where  is  the  "One  Hoss  Shay"? 
Where  is  Napoleon's  sire? 

Savtz  the  answer,  eh? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  Tyre? 


Friends,  in  this  song  I  may 

Question  till  you  expire. 
"We  give  it  up!"  you'll  say. 

"\\  Here  are  the  .ships  ol  Tyre?"  Life. 

AT  THE  MORNING  SERVICE. 

The  sermon  was  long  and  the  preacher  was 
prosy, 

The  cushion  was  soft  and  the  corner  was  cozy; 

And,  musing,  I  knew 

By  my  side  in  the  pew 
Was  a  dear  little  face  that  was  dim  pled  and  rosy. 

A  stray  bit  of  lace  and  the  curl  of  a  feather 
Lay  close  to  my  cheek,  and  I  didn't  care  whether 

The  service  was  long 

Or  flirting  was  wrong 
In  a  lonely  back  pew,  as  we  knelt  down  together. 

In  reading  the  prayers  we  had  one  book  between 
us; 

So  sweet  was  her  smile,  that,  had  nobody  seen 
us, 

While  bent  on  our  knees — 
Oh,  how  Cupid  did  tease, — 
I  had  stolen  a  kiss,  with  the  prayer-book  to 
screen  us. 

In  the  oriel  window  the  sunlight  was  gleaming; 
In  my  drowsy  old  brain  I  felt  love-fancies  teem- 
ing; 

Then  my  heart  gave  a  thump — 
but  my  head  got  a  bump 
On  the  back  of  the  pew.    I  had  only  been  dream- 
ing. 


AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 
At  poker  we  sat — 

1  tried  not  to  smile; 
I  held  a  full,  pat. 
And  laid  down  my  pile. 

He  had  a  straight  flush; 

My  full  was  too  weak, 
And  never  a  blush 

Came  over  his  cheek. 

He  gazed  at  my  hand, 
And  smiled  as  he  looked; 

His  smile  it  was  bland, 
My  goose  it  was  cooked. 

I  tried  not  to  wince, 

But  quit  with  a  sigh ; 
And  I've  wondered  since 

Whether  he  dealt  or  I.     Tid  Bits. 


BADLY  POSTED. 
She  hurried  past;  a  letter  she 

Held  closely  in  her  little  hand. 
She'll  post  it  now;  so  let  us  see 

Just  how  she  does  it;  nere  we  stand. 

The  metal  box  she  hastens  to; 

(Where  is  the  man  she  would  not  charm?) 
Ha!  how  she  flushes — mad — "O,  shoo! 

Confound  the  darned  old  tire  alarm!" 

Courier-Journal. 


A  LITTLE  HAND. 

"  A  little  hand  within  my  own 
I  hold, 

More  precious  'tis  than  silver,  gems, 

Or  gold."    Hattie  Tremame  Terry. 

Perhaps  the  little  hand  of  which 

She  sings 
Is  but  three  aces  and  a  pair 

Of  kings.  Life. 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  the  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Boils,  arid  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  gives 
wnrningof  its  presence  by  such  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  'in  using  Ayeh's 
Sarsaparilla,  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EM  I  A, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that,"  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorate* 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

BO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 


BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  Ii lee  it  better  than  "  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  t;ives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
U.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


Steinway  A  Son's.     I  Ernest  diabler, 

KruiiWh  «V  Kach,  |         ami  C  .  Ko< n  is<  l> 

PIANOS!! 


M.  GRAY, 


20<;  POST  STREET, 
San  I'raiH'ist  o. 


MARBLE^  WORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE.  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH   TILE  HEAKTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of    merican  and 
bcotch  Granite,  for 
■OHUMEHTtl  AM)  HEADSTONES. 
W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

Ht7  Market  street,  neir  fourth. 

" The  Sail  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  pari  of  tills  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $9.50  a  year.  Sample  Nub- 
•crlptiou,  tbree  months  for  fifty  cents. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


STAN  DA RD_TH  EATER. 

Cornelius  &  McRridb  Lessees  and  Proprietors 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

For  men  may  come. 

And  men  may  go. 

But  we  go  on  forever. — Tennyson. 

CHARLEY  REED'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED  MINSTRELS! 

A  SPLENDID  BILL  FOR  THIS  WEEK. 

MINE  BY  THE  SKIPPED  OF  THE  LOON! 

Brilliant  first  part.    4  End  Men  4 

First  week  of  Horace  Kiislihy,  tenor: 

First  week  of  the  Specialty  Artist  Ardell. 


char,^ei,  !  ORATORY! 


BILLY 
SWt ATNAM 


BAKER  and  JONES  as  the  Colored  Coachmen. 

Emil  Ames's  sketch,  BARBED  WIRE. 

Great  hit  of  Charley  Reed's  Naporosity — 

MINE  BY  THE  SKIPPED  OF  THE  LOON. 

£3TPopular  prices — Best  reserved  seats.  Dress  Ci  cle, 
75  crnts;  ?ood  seat,  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Halcony. 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lkavitt  Lessee  and  Pkoprietok 

Ci  P*  Hall  Manager 

"You're  another,  Learned  Brother.    Nothing  of  the  sort." 

,T    HOl'SES  <  itovt  m:i>  <  * 

Brilliant  reception  of — 

Harrison  ami  (pourlay, 

—IN — 

£ST  "The  Play  that  has  made  all  America  I  aui;h,"  *X£Ji 

SKIPPED 
BY  THE  LIGHTJF  THE  MOON ! 

New  feature-.    New  Music.    Funnier  than  ever  before. 

Matinee  to-day  (Saturday)  at  £  o'clock 

&'!r*Po|>ular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.'tVJ 
— Will  shortly  be  produced — 

"OUT  OF  THE  FRYINC-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE." 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 

Krei.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  Last  Muliis 

— OF — 

Varney's  magnificent  comic  upera — 

THE  CAVALIERS! 

Monday  March  £9th 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco) 
Gorgeous  production  of— 

VIRGINIA. 

Comic  opera  in  two  acts. 

our  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BTJILT3IISTO 

S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  1 1  p.  rti. 

LOCKE  RICHARDSON 

FAREWELL  RECITALS. 

UNITARIAN  CHUHCH. 

BENEFIT  OF  SOCIETY  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

Tuesday,  March  3nth  King  Henry  IV 

Tuesday,  April  6th  Ju'ius  Caesar 

Tuesday,  April  13th  As  You  Like  It 

Tuesday,  April  20th   Merchant  of  Venice 

Tuesday.  April  27th  A  Christmas  Carol 

Tuesday,  April  27th  Do-the-boys'  Hall 

Single  admis  ion,  50c;  Course  tickets,  $2;  Teachtrs  or 
Pupils'  tickets.  $1  50.  Coupon  ti  kets  or  reserved  seats 
may  be  had  at  the  Church,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  29th  and  30th,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Laundry  Machinery, 

STEAM  LAUNDRIES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Steam  Engines,  Rollers,  Pumps,  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery, Machinists'  Tools,  etc. 

If.  P.  GREGORY  A  CO., 

2  and  4  California  street,  S  F. 

DM  CO  JOSEPH  M. LEWIS, M.D., 

I  L  LO  .  SPECIALIST, 

On  diseases  of  the  rectum— piles,  fistula,  fissure,  ulcer, 
etc.  Painless  treatment.  Consultation  free.  Office  and 
residence,  150  Fourth  street,  corner  of  Howard.  Sun- 
days, 2  to  4  p.  m. 

CA  D  D  C"  ~[~         Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
"  I*  r  I—  I       ;  Carpet  Bealing  and  Reno- 
BEATINC.  Fs  ES-^tf 
 "       1  iiiwi  I  tween  9th  and  10th  streets. 

Telephone  303B.  A.  N.  BALDWIN. 


ARTISTS1  DIRECTORY. 


l; 


ENDER,  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street:  room  40. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


17"[JNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Storkto  .  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell:  rooms  27,  28. 


fJAHL,  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 
Studio,  318  Kearny  street ; 


rooms  7  and  8. 


N 


AR Jr,T,  ERNEST, 
Studio,   500  I  aylor  street. 


TJOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


UrANUESKORhE,  I.  K., 

21 1  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


\y"ELL.S,  F.  MARION, 

Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission 'treet. 


\\7TLLIAM S,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 

WILSON,  A.  E., 

Studio.  14  Uupont  street :  room  45. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

-THE- 

NEW  MODEL, 

OUR  LATEST  AND  BEST  MOWER,  combines  every 
improvement  that  nearly  a  score  of  years*  experience  as 
Lawn  Mower  manufacturers  can  suggest  or  mechanical 
skill  3ev.se.  For  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  and 
QUALITY  OF  WORK,  it  is  unequaled,  while  for 
LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  it  excels,  by  a  large  per- 
centage, any  other  Lawn  Mower  made.  We  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  every  claim  we  make,  and  are  READY 
AT  ANY  TIME  to  practically  demonstrate  their  truth. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

SAX  FBANCISCO 

— AND — 

V\«  KA  MEM  O. 

^PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SHOHT-H  AND 

WRITINCJACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school,  ii.  U. 
M'lcksoii  A  CO. i  38 

California  street.  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


STORACE-i 


Furniture, 
ion,  and  other 
>o<N. 

AdvanoeN  ma<le. 
\J  .1.  M.  PIKRt'K.  735  Market  street. 


-THE— 


LATEST  JAPANESE 


NOVELTY 


The  Mikado  Puzzle. 


THE  LATEST  JAPANESE  NOVELTY.  The 
MIKADO  PUZZLE.  New  York's  latest  sensation  and 
cra2e.  One  of  the  best,  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive novbi.ties  that  has  been  put  on  the  market 
n  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Amuses  old  and  young. 
A  large  prize  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  make  a 
87  ring  transfer  successfully.  Packed  in  a  neat  Japanese 
box.  Sent  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents. 

JKKO.MF.  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

£sTAg~nts  wanted. 

TAflC  U/nDM  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  flrr     WIIKIV1  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 

*-  ••V""  charges.  Over  1,000  tape  worms 
removed  at  my  office.  Send  for  circular  giving  symptoms. 
Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  I),  for  ttn. 

PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY, 

133  Post  street,  Sao  Francisco. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


"Oh,  yes,  San  Francisco  loves  Italian  opera," 
growled  old  Foghorn;  "we  just  dote  on  Italian 
opera!  Music,  quotha!  What  we  dote  on  is 
fashion  and  display,  and  a  chance  to  show  off  our 
fine  ciothes,  our  carriages  and  our  coachmen, 
to  the  envy  and  confusion  of  our  dear  society 
friends  and  rivals.  Music!  If  Mapleson  de- 
pended on  our  love  of  that  art  to  pay  him  for 
caging  expensive  song-birds  and  bringing  them 
across  the  continent,  he  would  never  make 
enough  to  either  stay  here  or  get  away.  Maple- 
son  knows  this  world  through  and  through.  He 
doesn't  depend  on  our  love  of  art,  but  on  the 
fact  that  the  bugle  note  of  Italian  opera  is  the 
rallying-cry  of  society.  He  knows  that  the  main 
portion  of  his  support  is  drawn  from  old  fools 
like  my  wife  and  me,  and  young  ones  like  my 
girls,  who  for  all  musical  purposes  might  as 
well  have  been  born  without  ears!" 

Allowing  that  Foghorn  and  his  fellow-cynics 
are  right;  that  all  the  genuine  musical  taste  in 
the  Grand  Opera  House  could  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  handful  packed  away  up  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  a  slight  and  semi-occasional  sprinkling 
in  parquet,  orchestra,  and  dress-circle,  with  a 
box  contingent  of  about  one  to  the  square  mile — 
for  it  is  the  theory  of  these  growlers  that  a  real 
love  of  music  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  dis- 
play and  prominence  sought: — allowing  that  all 
this  be  true,  is  it  not  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  aforesaid  handful?  How  otherwise  could  a 
score  of  impecunious  musicians  and  two  or  three 
dozen  musical  enthusiasts  ever  expect  to  be  re- 
galed with  the  divine  notes  of  the  world's  sweet 
singers?  Every  indulgence  in  this  exquisite  and 
too  rare  pleasure  they  owe  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  fashion;  and  it  would  be  much  more 
becoming,  instead  of  indulging  in  ummannerly 
flings  at  this  fuss-and-feathers  goddess,  to  thank 
the  kid-gloved  and  be-diamonded  hand  that 
brings  them  the  boon  they  crave.  Let  us  thank 
heaven  that  Italian  opera  is  fashionable;  and  if 
it  can  be  made,  as  Colonel  Mapleson  declares 
his  intention  to  make  it,  also  popular,  so  much 
the  better. 

Mme.  Minnie  Hauk  was  announced  as  the 
star  of  the  present  engagement,  and  as  "Car- 
men" is  admitted  to  be  the  best  part  in  her  re- 
pertory, it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  se- 
lection of  this  opera  for  Monday  night  would 
probably  give  the  season  a  lively  send-off  that 
would  help  to  carry  it  through  a  successful  two 
weeks.  The  satisfaction  was  damped,  however, 
by  the  announcement  that  Mme.  Hauk  s  voice 
was  under  the  renowned  San  Francisco  weather. 
This  evidence  of  a  firm  resolve  to  carry  out  the 
exacting  role  of  a  first-class  prima-donna  ought 
to  have  been  very  reassuring  to  the  audience; 
but  it  wasn't.  On  the  contrary,  those  good-na- 
tured ones  among  the  recognized  society  claque- 
leaders  of  an  operatic  season  would  have  been 
glad  to  infuse  an  encouraging  warmth  into  the 
first  reception  of  a  stranger  prima-donna  were 
they  not  afraid  to  do  so  lest  they  should  forfeit  the 
proud  position  of  discriminating  musical  critics. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  Mme.  Hauk  was  really 
in  very  poor  voice,  and  they  should  stand  commit- 
ted to  unqualified  approval,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
downfall.  A  dignified  and  judicious  reserve,  as 
of  taking  the  case  under  advisement,  would  be 
the  safest  course.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  coldly 
critical  attitude  of  the  large  and  fashionable 
audience,  and  the  lack  of  any  very  demonstrative 
warmth  even  in  the  applause  vouchsafed. 

No  one  could  fail  to  see  in  Minnie  Hauk's 
rendering  of  "Carmen"  a  reason  for  the  fame  she 
has  achieved  as  the  "ideal  Carmen."  Without 
considering  its  exact  status  as  a  vocal  effort,  it 
was  a  finished  and  artistic  personation.  When 
we  recall  its  last  production  on  the  Baldwin 
stage,  and  its  utterly  common-place  rendering, 
devoid  of  any  thing  like  accent,  shading,  or 
magnetism,  the  contrast  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  in  Mme.  Hauk  we  have  really  seen  "Car- 
men" in  San  Francisco.  On  the  other  hand, 
Signor  del  Puente's  singing  of  the  part  of  "Es- 
camillo"  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  his  act- 
ing of  that  virile  and  ever-popular  bull-fighter. 
As  "Michaela,"  Mile.  Dotti  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  received  a  very  considerable  share  of 
the  somewhat  stinted  applause.  Signor  Carac- 
ciola  made  a  very  favorable  impression  as  "II 
Dancairo."  Mme.  Cavalazzi,  the  charming  dan- 
sense,  received  a  warm  welcome.  Her  dancing  not 
only  exhibits  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  accom- 
plished artiste,  but  embodies  the  very  soul  and 
sentiment  of  movement.  The  divertissement  in 
which  she  appeared  was  a  very  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  evening'sentertainment. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mile.  Alma  Fohstrom  made 
her  first  appearance  before  a  San  Francisco  au- 
dience, in  the  character  of  "Lucia."  The  first 
impression  of  her  voice  was  of  a  light,  clear, 
well-trained,  but  somewhat  cold  soprano, 
but  the  latter  quality  gradually  disap- 
appeared  as  her  first  nervousness  wore  off,  and 
in  the  last  act  her  singing  in  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous "mad  scene"  was  so  thrilling  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  her  vocalization  so  true  and  pure,  as 
to  call  out  an  excess  ol  enthusiasm  that  has  been 
evoked  by  no  other  among  the  new  stars.  Four 
decided  recalls  hardly  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
aroused  and  delighted  audience,  and  bravas  came 
spontaneously  from  every  part  of  the  house. 


Mile.  Fohstrom  may  well  be  gratified  by  the  ef- 
fect of  her  first  appearance  on  this  coast. 

The  reception  of  Signor  Giannini  was  an  ova- 
tion, and  as  creditable  to  the  house  as  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  him.  His  first  appearance 
in  this  city  was  made  amid  surroundings  not  alto- 
gether favorable,  and  the  immediate  and  flatter- 
ing recognition  of  his  ability  was  a  proof  of 
discrimination  not  always  afforded  by  our  opera 
and  theater  patrons.  The  magnificent  voice  of 
Signor  Giannini,  and  the  vocalization  remark- 
able in  so  powerful  and  heavy  a  tenor,  are  too 
well  known  here  to  need  mention.  The  unusu- 
ally magnetic  quality  of  his  voice  renders  it 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  the  role  of  the  pas- 
sionate and  melancholy  "Edgardo."  It  would 
seem  from  the  indications  thus  far  that  Colonel 
Mapleson  has  secured  in  Giannini  the  strong 
attraction  of  the  present  season. 

Wednesday  night  was  signalized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Massenet's  opera  Alanon,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  The  ending  of  the  story  is 
a  tragic  one,  but  there  is  nothing  of  tragedy 
in  the  treatment  throughout,  though  much  of 
earnestness  and  pathos.  The  only  time,  up  to 
that  of  the  accusation  in  the  gambling  hall,  in 
which  "Manon"  displayed  either  sentiment  was 
when  "Des  Grieux"  was  carried  away  by  the 
emissaries  of  his  father;  but  she  did  it  well  and 
effectively.  A  supper-table — even  a  little  one — 
seems  hardly  a  sentimental  object;  but  "Ma- 
nonV'harmonious  soliliquy  in  this  scene.over  the 
modest  board,  with  its  homely  and  happy  asso- 
ciations, is  one  of  the  most  touching  bits  of  the 
opera — the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  The  orchestration  is  exceedingly 
elaborate,  in  places  almost  to  the  overpowering 
of  the  interest  in  the  singing  itself.  Yet  its  har- 
monious effect  and  poetic  suggestiveness  create 
some  of  the  most  effective  points  in  the  opera. 

The  only  characters,  aside  from  "Manon"  and 
the  "Chevalier  des  Grieux,"  of  any  prominence 
are  "Lescaut"  (Del  Puente),  "De  Bretigny  ' 
(Caracciola),  and  the  "Count  des  Grieux" 
(Vetta).  The  deep  and  thunderous  basso  of 
the  latter  gentleman  lent  a  sort  of  paternal  digni- 
ty and  awesomeness  to  the  character  of  the  "stern 
parent"  of  Des  Grieux.  Those  who  erst  while  pre- 
dicted Mr.  Franz  Wetter's  success  in  the  higher 
musical  walks,  will  no  doubt  find  their  prophecy 
fulfilled  in  Signor  Vetta. 

Altogether  the  opera  season  of  1886  has 
opened  very  auspiciously,  and  though  Colonel 
Mapleson  may  not  have  brought  out  a  "galaxy 
gallery"  of  stars,  he  has  given  us  an  excellent 
company  at  comparatively  moderate  prices,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encouragement  already 
given  will  be  continued. 

Even  the  brillancy  of  a  season  of  Maplesonian 
grand  opera  could  not  throw  into  shade  the  fine 
production  of  Guy  Mannering  at  the  California. 
All  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  as  the  "Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough," in  The  Queen's  Favorite,  felt  assured  that 
in  "Meg  Merrilies"  she  would  find  a  part  worthy 
of  her  strong  dramatic  abilities.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed.  It  is  a  powerful  and  sustained 
personation  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  dramatic 
characters  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Vernon's  "Dandy  Dinmont,"  though  dif- 
fering somewhat,  and  in  minor  points,  from  the 
traditions,  was  a  noteworthy  and  delightful 
characterization.  Mr.  George  Osbourne  as  the 
"Dominie"  was  a  little  unequal;  but,  on  the 
whole,  brought  out  the  salient  points  of  that  very 
pronounced  character  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. The  entire  cast  was  worthy  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  The  special  engagement  of 
Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Vernon  will  continue  next 
week,  when  Jane  Shore  will  be  produced,  be- 
ginning on  Monday,  March  29th,  with  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

Next  Sunday  evening  will  be  the  last  perform- 
ance of  the  Minstrels  at  the  Baldwin.  They  have 
won  the  good  opinion  of  all  patrons  of  stage 
minstrelsy,  by  their  constant  changes  of  bill,  in- 
troduction of  novelties,  neat  appointments,  and 
evident  desire  to  give  patrons  their  money's 
worth,  and  to  leave  a  good  record  behind  them. 

Monday,  March  29th,  The  Galley  Slave,  one  of 
Bartley  Campbell's  most  successful  plays,  will 
be  brought  out,  with  the  following  cast : 

Lewis  Morrison  as  Baron  Le  Bois 

[His  own  creation.) 

E.  J.  Buckley  as  Sidney  Morcott 

George  Osbourne  as  Oliver  Oliphant 

I.ouis  Belmour  as  Franklin  Fctts 

J.  VV.  Summers  as  Welleslcy  Napier 

G.  Wall  as  Carat 

Rose  Wood  as  Francesca  Remini 

Agnes  Thomas  as  Cicely  Blaine 

Mrs.  E.  Saunders  as  Mrs.  Phoebe  Gay 

Rosabel  Ray  as  Psyche  (Jay 

Marchette  by  Miss  Ada  Jackson 

Monday  evening,  April  5th,  the  great  event  of 
the  theatrical  season — the  first  appearance  of 
Mary  Anderson  in  ten  years— will  no  doubt  at- 
tract the  entire  strength  of  the  Baldwin  first- 
nighters,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  who, 
either  from  curiosity  or  interest,  will  be  anxious 
to  get  a  view  as  soon  as  possible  of  America's 
world-famed  actress.  The  box-office  will  open 
for  sale  of  seats  next  Wednesday  morning. 

"Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon,"  or 
"Skipped"  as  it  is  called  for  short, is  just  as  funny 
asit  was  two  years  ago.  But  when  imagination  is 
called  upon  to  depict  how  a  man  must  feel  who 
has  every  night  for  two  years  made  the  same 
jokes,  done  the  same  "funny  business,"  anci,  to 
sum  up,  has  amused  successive  or  the  same  au- 
diences with  exactly  the  same  devices  and  tricks, 
,  imagination  pales  and  utterly  refuses  to  under- 


take any  such  impossibility  in  the  depicting  line. 
However,  here  are  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Gour- 
lay  with  the  same  play  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years;  and,  to  revert  to  the  first  proposition,  it 
is  as  funny  as  ever.  In  fact,  it  is  by  comparison 
funnier,  for  in  the  meantime  we  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  so-called  funny  plays  and  "roaring  com- 
binations," and  we  know  how  flat,  how  inane, 
how  flavorless  they  have  mostly  been,  and  that 
the  play  which  two  years  ago  we  thought  a 
funny  play  may  almost  be  called  the  funny 
play.  The  people,  whether  new  or  old,  look  just 
as  they  did— even  the  moon  is  as  full  and  as 
free  fioni  the  charge  of  deception  as  of  old.  An 
old  though  young  friend  appears  in  "little 
Emma  Schultz,"  as  "Sarah."'  A  very  pretty  and 
lively  young  lady,  Miss  Sybil  Johnstone,  as 
"Mrs.  Crackle,"  laments  the  loss  of  her  coin, 
while  the  fat  and  lachrymose  "Mrs.  Dingle"  tear- 
fully bewails  her  infant.  The  bowld  Mclntyrc 
shows  no  sign  of  two  years'  wear  and  tear;  and, 
all  in  all,  the  very  amusing  play  claims  the  wel- 
come of  an  old  friend  who  returns  with  some 
little  improvements  picked  up  on  his  travels, 
but  the  same  "jolly  good  fellow"  after  all.  Out 
of  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire  is  said  to  be  quite 
as  amusing  as  its  predecessor,  and  this  Harrison 
and  Gourlay  are  to  give  before  the  close  of  their 
engagement. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  keep  on  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  amusing  their  audiences 
with  Charley  Reed's  Aline  by  the  Skipped  oj  the 
Loon,  and  a  long  bill,  all  of  which  will  be  changed 
for  next  week. 

NOTES. 

The  Gallev  Slave  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 
Entire  change  of  bill  at  the  Standard,  next, 
week. 

Lily  Post  is  singing  in  a  church  choir  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Benefit  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  at  the  California,  Monday,  March  29th. 

Mr.  Frank  and  Signor  Lencione  gave  a  con- 
cert last  evening,  too  late  for  mention  this  week. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  La  Sonnambula 
is  announced  for  Monday  night,  Alma  Fohstrom 
as  "A  mina"    Tuesday  night,  I. '  Africaine. 

M.  B.  Leavitt,  proprietor  of  the  Bush-street 
theater,  and  of  many  traveling  combinations,  is 
lying  seriously  ill  at  his  residence,  West  Thir- 
teenth street,  New  York. 

The  Cavaliers  has  been  doing  a  fair  business  at 
the  Tivoli.  It  will  be  followed  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  29th,  by  Virginia,  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  Tivoli  company. 

Spaewife,  a  new  play  by  Dion  Boucicault,  is 
to  be  produced  soon  at  the  Boston  Museum.  If 
it  prove  as  great  a  financial  and  artistic  success 
as  The  Jilt,  Dion  is  not  losing  his  hold  in  his 
old  age. 

Mme.  Henri  Greville,  the  famous  French  nov- 
elist, recently  delighted  a  New  York  audience 
with  a  French  lecture.  One  enthusiast  says: 
"She  didn't  talk  to  us,  but  sang  to  us  for  an 
hour." 

Locke  Richardson  gave  two  more  of  his  de- 
lightful and  instructiveShakespearean  readings — 
Monday,  Romeo  and Juliet,  and  Thursday,  King 
fohn.  Next  Monday,  March  29th,  he  will  give 
the  next  reading,  consisting  of  A  Christmas 
Carol  and  miscellaneous  selections. 

Chicago  News  Letter:  A  London  paper  reports 
that  when  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  in  America  he  met 
a  fashionable  lady,  who,  alter  dabbling  in  musi- 
cal matters,  wound  up  by  asking  him  whether 
"Batch"  was  composing  any  thing  just  now. 
"No,  madam,"  Mr.  Gilbert  replied,  "Batch 
hasn't  composed  any  thing  for  years.  He's  de- 
composing just  now." 

The  second  organ  recital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was 
given  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  church,  Thurs- 
day, at  3:30  p.  m.  The  well-chosen  programme 
was  well  carried  by  the  well-known  organists 
Samuel  D.  Mayer  and  H.  O.  Hunt ;  Mrs.  How- 
ell, soprano.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
lovers  of  fine  organ  music.  The  next  concert 
will  take  place  Thursday,  April  1st. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  announces  a  farewell 
series  of  his  recitals,  to  begiven  at  the  Unitarian 
church  during  the  coming  month,  in  aid  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work.  The  scries  begins 
Tuesday  evening, March  30th,  with  Shakespeare's 
Henry  IV,  and  will  be  followed  at  intervals  of 
one  week  hy  Julius  Cwsar,  As  You  Like  It, 
Alercliant  of  I'enice,  closing  April  27th  with  A 
Christmas  Carol  and  "Dotheboy's  Hall."  There 
should  be  a  large  attendance. 

The  Orchestral  Union  gave  the  third  concert 
of  the  season,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening,  to  a  very  large  audience.  The  soloists 
were  Mrs.  Martin  Scnullz,  soprano,  and  Hugo 
Mansfeldt,  pianist.  Mrs.  Schultz's  voice,  from 
its  sympathetic  quality,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ballad  singing,  though  her  more  ambitious  selec- 
tions are  always  well  done.  Mr.  Mansfeldt's 
play  of  a  Raff  concerto  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  evening.  A  mcnuctto  of  Bocchcrini  was  very 
gracefully  played  by  the  orchestra.  The  entire 
performance  was  much  above  the  average.  The 
Union  has  improved  greatly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Brandt . 

Miss  Ward  made  a  great  hit  in  London  as 
"Jane  Shore."  Her  costumes  are  described  as 
exceedingly  costly  and  elegant — the  red  velvet 
worn  in  the  second  act  being  of  the  same  piece 
as  the  coronation  robes  of  Queen  Mercedes. 
There  will  be  some  new  and  magnificent  scenery 
done  by  J.  R.  Wilkins,  after  London  models. 
One  of  the  most  effective  is  a  snow-storm  scene, 
showing  Old  Charing  Cross.  The  costuming  is 
to  be  historically  correct.  Miss  Ward  will  be 
supported  by  W.  H.  Vernon  and  the  entire  Cal- 
ilornia  company.  The  California  has  been  wait- 
ing heroically  for  "the  turn  of  the  tide, "and  it 
seems  a'>out  to  set  in  in  that  direction.  Busi- 
ness is  decidedly  picking  up,  and  it  looks  now  as 
ifthis  theater  mignt  add  a  new  proof  of  the  axiom 
that  honest  effort  will  win  in  the  long  run. 


MOZART. 


Mozart  made  as  pianist,  chiefly,  the 
money  which  sparingly  came  to  his  po. 
while  he  had  trouble  to  earn  any  thing  with 
compositions,  which,  moreover,  he  gave  away  for 
nothing.  It  is  the  same  in  our  own  days.  Ru- 
binstein, who  told  me  many  years  ago  that  he 
should  give  up  playing  and  only  "soil  paper," 
has  to  this  day  to  play  in  order  to  make  money. 
Mozart  played  once  at  one  of  those  numerous 
little  courts  which  then  existed,  every  arch- 
bishop and  ehurfurst  having  his  palace  and 
employes,  officials,  and  band.  He  wanted  to 
travel  to  Paris,  and  of  course  money  was  needed. 
He  complains  that  they  presented  him  with  two 
swords,  with  snuff  boxes,  and  kisses.  "The 
money  of  the  fermiers  genereux,"  his  father 
writes.^'goes  to  Lucretias  who  don't  stab  them- 
selves." Instead  of  money  he  received  a  watch; 
and  he  writes  to  his  father.  "I  have  no  money 
for  thejourney,  and  this  is  the  fifth  watch  I  have 
received.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  get  two  watch- 
pockets  made,  and  to  have  a  watch  with  a  long 
chain  to  it  hanging  out  of  each  pocket,  so  that 
they  should  give  me  no  more  watches."  In  a 
similar  manner  Mme.  Patti  told  me  once,  when 
I  informed  her  that  it  was  on  the  tapis  to  give 
her  by  subscription  a  golden  laurel  crown: 
"\\  hat,"  she  exclaimed,  "another  laurel  crown! 
That  is  the  forty-third,  then.  Pray  tell  them  I 
would  by  a  long  way  prefer  a  diamond  bracelet." 
Poor  Mozart  would  have  preferred  cash.  He  was 
not  born  with  a  grand  soprano  voice;  he  was  not 
ready  with  his  roulades  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
opera-goers;  he  was  only  a  composer  of  immor- 
tal works,  sacred  and  operatic,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, which,  after  his  death,  have  formed  the 
study  and  admiration  of  generations.  But,  then, 
he  would  have  had  to  be  dead  in  order  to  have 
what  to  live  on.  His  father  preached  to  him 
perpetually  about  the  necessity  of  making  money, 
and  not  to  give  hundreds  of  lessons  for  nothing, 
"which  is  very  kind  but  very  stupid."  Mozart  re- 
plied that  he  thought  so  long  as  he  was  well  he 
was  quite  unconcerned,  because  happiness  was 
merely  imagination.  This  is  an  idea  which 
seems  much  nearer  truth  than  one  might  think, 
because  if  you  can  content  yourself  with  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  you  have  no  further  wants, 
you  may  be  happy;  while  a  palace,  a  yacht,  a 
pack  of  hounds,  forty  horses  in  the  stable,  if  you 
wish  for  a  throne,  will  not  suffice  to  make  you  so. 
Mozart  was  not  extravagant  in  his  desires.  In 
one  house  he  gave  the  daughter  lessons  for  the 
dinner,  in  another  for  the  supper,  and  when  he 
was  paid  he  received  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  per  lesson .—  Tern  file  Bar. 


Some  papers  speak  of  General  Terry  as  having 
been  appointed  "senior  major-general."  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  such  rank.  General 
Hancock's  seniority  was  that  of  his  commission. 
General  Terry  becomes  the  junior  or  youngest 
major-general  by  reason  of  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Major-General  Schofield  is  the  senior 
of  the  officers  of  this  grade. 


A  New  IHsrovery  In  <orsets. 

The  worst  feature  of  corsets  in  general  is  the 
seams.  Every  sewed  corset,  no  matter  how 
costly  or  cheap,  has  at  least  twelve  seams.  This 
is  true  of  imported  sewed  corsets  as  well  as  those 
made  in  this  country.  Each  seam,  whether  fine 
or  coarse,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  perfect  shape  and 
comfort  of  the  wearer.  As  soon  as  such  a  corset 
is  laced  together,  the  seams  press  uncomfortably 
upon  the  wearer.  If  such  a  corset  is  laced 
tightly  the  seams  yield,  and  the  corset  stretches 
out  of  shape  or  bursts  asunder,  and  is  worthless. 
In  the  new  French  Werly  sewed  corset,  just 
patented  and  introduced  in  America  by  Freud's 
Sons,  all  seams  are  entirely  avoided.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  new  Werly  sewed  corsets  is  turned  out 
of  the  loom  shaped  and  ready  for  boning  and 
finishing.  The  body  and  the  corset  are  thus 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  no  seams 
exist  and  perfect  shape  is  secured.  Ladies  can 
always  wear  smaller  sized  Werly  corsets  than  any 
others.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  wearer  to 
stretch  or  break  the  new  Werly  corsets.  To 
fully  appreciate  these  wonderful  corsets  ladies 
must  see  them  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  and  io  and  12  Dupont 
streets. 

PERSONAL  attention  given  to  all  complicated 
cases  of  defective  vision.  C.  Muller,  135  Mont- 
gomery street. 


Joseph  M.  Lewis,  M  D.,  Specialist,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum.  Office  and  residence,  150 
Fourth  street. 

City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


Carpets  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  Frank  Conklin,  successor  to  Conklin 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street.    Telephone  2126. 


AVer's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  perfectly 
safe,  do  not  gripe,  and  are  a  splendid  tonic. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M . 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 


The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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HAPPY  ARE  WE  TO-NIGHT." 
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1 .  Happy  are  we  to-night  boys, 

2.  Weary  we  may  return  boys, 
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2nd: 


Hap  -  py,  hap  -  py  are  we;  .  .  . 
Wea  -  ry,    wea  ■  ry   at  last ;  .  .  . 


The  hearts  that  we  de-light  boys.  With  us  may  hap  -  py  be. 
But    mem  -  o  -  ry     will  learn     boys,    To      love    the  hap  -  py  past. 


Friends  should  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  And 
Age       may  bring    us  gloom  -  y  hours,  And 
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sigh  for  those  in  pain:  The  most  of  us  have  met  be  -  fore,  And  now  we  meet  a  -  ^ain. 
tim  -   may  make  us       sad;       But  we      to-night    are     free  from  can-,  Ami  all    mir  hearts   are  glad. 
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Happy  ;.re  we  to-ni«lit  boys,  Hap  py,  hap-py  ar» 
Happy  arc-  we,  eto.,  etc. 
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The  lifarts  that  we      delight        boys,  With    us    may  happy 
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Many  will  be    the  mile,       boys,  Many,       many,  the   mile;  .  .  .      That   we  shall    rove  and  smile   boys,    With  friends  we  ne'er    be  -  guile.     The  voic-es    we  have 
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of  -  ten  heard,  And    fac-es    we  have  met;     Like  tones  of  sweet-est     mel  -  o  -  dy,  We     nev  -  er    can     for  -  get. 
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Hap-py  are  we       to  -  nigiit  boys, 
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Happy    happy  are  we; 


The  hearts  that  we      delight       boys,    With  us  may  happy  be. 
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BILL  NYE'S  BURGLAR. 


I  had  a  very  thrilling  experience  the  other 
evening.  I  had  just  filled  an  engagement  in  a 
strange  city  and  retired  to  my  cozy  room  at  the 
hotel. 

The  thunders  of  applause  had  died  away,  and 
the  opera-house  had  been  locked  up  to  await  the 
arrival  of  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  company.  The 
last  loiterer  had  returned  to  his  home,  and  the 
lights  in  the  palace  of  the  pork-packer  were  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  the  low,  tremulous 
swash  of  the  sleet  outside,  or  the  death  rattle  in 
the  throat  of  the  bath-tub.  Then  all  was  still 
as  the  bosom  of  a  fried  chicken  when  the  spirit 
has  departed. 

The  swallow-tail  coat  hung  limp  and  weary 
in  the  wardrobe,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
evening  were  under  my  pillow.  I  needed  sleep, 
for  I  was  worn  out  with  travel  and  anxiety;  but 
the  fear  of  being  robbed  kept  me  from  repose.  I 
know  how  desperate  a  man  becomes  when  he 
yearns  for  another's  gold.  I  know  how  cupid- 
ity drives  a  wicked  man  to  mangle  his  victim 
that  he  may  win  precarious  prosperity,  and  how 
he  will  often  take  a  short  cut  to  wealth  by  means 
of  murder,  when,  if  he  would  enter  politics,  he 
might  accomplish  his  purpose  as  surely  and  much 
more  safely. 

Anon,  however,  tired  nature  succumbed.  I 
know  I  had  succumbed,  for  the  bell-boy  after- 
ward testified  that  he  heard  me  do  so. 

The  gentle  warmth  of  the  steam-heated  room 
and  the  comforting  assurance  of  duty  well  done, 
and  the  approval  of  Iriends,  at  last  lulled  me 
into  a  gentle  repose. 

Any  one  who  might  have  looked  upon  me  as 
I  lay  there  in  that  innocent  slumber,  with  the 
winsome  mouth  slightly  ajar  and  the  playful 
limbs  cast  wildly  about,  while  a  merry  smile 
now  and  then  flitted  across  the  regular  features, 
would  have  said  that  no  heart  could  be  so  hard 
as  to  harbor  ill  for  one  so  guileless  and  so 
simple. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  caused  me  to 
wake.  Some  slight  sound  or  other  no  doubt 
broke  my  slumber,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  wildly. 
The  room  was  in  semi-darkness. 

Hark! 

A  slight  movement  in  the  corner,  and  the  low, 
regular  breathing  of  a  human  being!  I  was  now 
wide  awake. 

Possibly  I  could  have  opened  my  eyes  wider, 
but  not  without  spilling  them  out  of  their  sock- 
ets. 

Regularly  came  that  soft,  low  breathing.  Each 
time  it  seemed  like  a  sigh  of  relief ;  but  it  did  not 
relieve  me.    Evidently  it  was  not  done  for  that 

fmrpose.  It  sounded  like  a  sigh  of  blessed  re- 
ief  such  as  a  woman  might  heave  after  she  has 
returned  from  church  and  transferred  herself 
from  the  embrace  of  a  new  Russia  iron  black  silk 
dress  into  a  friendly  wrapper. 

Regularly,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  wave  on 
the  summer  sea,  it  rose  and  fell,  while  my  pale 
lambrequin  of  hair  rose  and  fell  fitfully  with  it. 

I  know  that  people  who  read  this  will  laugh 
at  it,  but  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  At 
first  I  feared  that  the  sight  might  be  that  of 
a  woman  who  had  entered  the  room  through  a 
transom  in  order  to  see  me,  as  I  lay  wrapt  in 
slumber,  and  then  carrying  the  picture  away  to 
gladden  her  whole  life. 

But  no;  that  was  hardly  possible.  It  was 
cupidity  that  had  driven  some  cruel  villain  to 
enter  my  apartments,  and  to  crouch  in  the  gloom 
till  the  proper  moment  should  come  in  which  to 
spring  upon  me,  throttle  me,  crowd  a  hotel  pil- 
low into  each  lung,  and,  while  I  did  the  Desde- 
mona  act,  rob  me  of  my  hard-earned  wealth. 

Regularly  still  rose  the  soft  breathing,  as 
though  the  robber  might  be  trying  to  suppress 
it.  I  reached  gently  under  the  pillow,  and,  se- 
curing the  money,  I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my 
robe  de  nuit.  Then  with  great  care  I  pulled  out 
a  copy  of  Smith  &  Wesson's  great  work  on 
"How  to  Ventilate  the  Human  Form."  I  said 
to  myself  that  I  would  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  so  that  whoever  bought  it  would  al- 
ways regret  the  trade. 

Then  I  opened  the  volume  at  the  first  chapter, 
and  addressed  a  thirty-eight-caliber  remark  in 
the  direction  of  the  breath  in  the  corner. 

When  the  echoes  had  died  away  a  sigh  of  relief 
welled  up  from  the  dark  corner.  Also  another 
sigh  of  relief  later  on. 

I  then  decided  to  light  the  gas  and  fight  it  out. 
You  have  no  doubt  seen  a  man  scratch  a  match 
on  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons.  Perhaps  you  have 
also  seen  an  absent-minded  man  undertake  todo 
so,  forgetting  that  his  pantaloons  were  hanging 
on  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

However,  I  lit  the  gas  with  my  left  hand,  and 
kept  my  revolver  pointed  toward  the  dark  corner, 
where  the  breath  was  still  rising  and  falling. 

People  who  had  heard  my  lecture  came  rushing 
in,  hoping  to  find  that  I  had  suicided,  but 
they  found  that  instead  of  humoring  the  public 
in  that  way  I  had  shot  the  valve  off  the  steam 
radiator. 

It  is  humiliating  to  write  the  foregoing  myself, 
but  I  would  rather  do  so  than  have  the  affair 
garbled  by  careless  hands. — Boston  Globe. 


Glass  bulbs  for  the  incandescent  electric 
lamps  are  readily  prepared  by  the  usual  methods 
of  glass-blowing,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
bamboo  or  paper  filaments  is  a  delicate  piece  of 
work.  In  the  best  lamps  the  little  horseshoe  is 
made  of  bamboo;  and  this  material  has  proved 
its  superiority  to  its  rival,  paper,  in  several 
ways.  The  bamboo  comes  from  Japan  in  bun- 
dles of  slips  a  foot  in  length,  the  Japanese  bam- 
boo being  of  finer  quality  than  the  Chinese.  It 
is  first  split  up  into  little  square  strips.  Girls 
round  these  off  by  running  them  through  dies 
until  they  look  like  little  brown  straws.  These 
are  put  in  crucibles  with  graphite,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  white  heat  for  several  hours.  This 
carbonizes  them  thoroughly. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco:  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street ;  S.  W .  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


DOMESTIC  DISCORD 

Has  often  arisen  from  a  petulant  dis- 
cussion over  bad  bread.  As  a  family 
Peacemaker  nothing  equals 

WARNER'S 

Safe  Yeast 

Which,  used  with  judgment, 

NEVER_FAILS! 

It  is  put  up  in  packages,  10  cakes 
in  a  box.    Price,  10  cents  a  box. 

If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
or  ler  it  by  mail,  of 
Warner's  Ciafe  Yeast  Co.,  Kooliesler,  V. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNISHED-ROOMS  DIRECTORY. 

Contains  a  large  list  of  places  where 
JTRST-CEASS  FURNISHED  BOOHS 

May  be  let  at  reasonable  prices. 

Solicitors  will  call  at  your  address. 

Philadelphia  Lager.  Bavaria  Lager. 

LUDIN'S 
CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

536  California  street, 

Below  Kearny. 

(HARi.es  1.1  i>iv 

THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  2d. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  th?  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  «ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEHT. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     «3TTake  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

■took  and  News  Paper,  Writing  Paper 

Wrapping  Paper,  4  ar«l  Mock,  Straw 
ami  in  mil  is  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
B  IS  to   .l<>  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

ifarLargcst  stock  in  the  city. 

Paper-liaiiKiiiK  <•"<!  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

«;.  W.  <  I.AKK  A  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

into  An  GACOE. 

COMMENCING  sUN DAY,  APRIL  5,  1865,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
■zrirc  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 

Wh  rf,  as  folic. ws  : 


Leave 
San  Francisc  >. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a. m 
3.300.  m 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

8.'   a.  m. 

Pet&lnma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton,  " 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Clovcrdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

6.iop  m. 

W  HK.K 
DAYS. 

3.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a. 

8  00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  m. 

Stapes  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Scbastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs i  at  ClairviHe  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  ity,  and  the  Geyser-. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $i  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m.,  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon — Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-<  »>55  P-  rn.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a-  m'*  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
71     0/"^P.  M  .,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
■^Jt .  O  \J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q^\A.  M.  (Sundays  o-dy),  from  Washington 
•  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O \J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
<T)  qrv  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  •  ^— "  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  /~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
■^•t  •  ^— '  and  intermediate  points. 
^  (~~\(~^\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^r.v^TV^J  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
d£  rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
SPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  A  M>  ALAMEDA: 

$6.00,  86.30,  {*7*°o,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.  Hl2.00,  12.3O,  ^fl.OO,  I.30,H2.00, 

2-3°»  3-°°)  3*3°»  4*°o,  4-3°i  5*°°»  5*3°»  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8'3°»  9*3°>  io-45>  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  £5-30,  26. 00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, Hi  1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  TJi2.oo,  12.30, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  'i*45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  xx. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.J6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    IfSundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  £&amv^  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  Y  EA  It. 

Shotcuns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evenine  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY.  FEARLESS. 

Ity  Mall  Filly  <  <-nls  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS  : 

Dally  $«.OH  per  Year 

Weekly   $3.00  per  Year 

The  best  advertising   hum  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LKAVH,  AND  ARK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


J3.oo  a. 

8.00  a. 
»4.oop. 

8.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
*3-3o  p* 

8 . 30  a . 

4.00  p. 
*5-oo  p. 
f8.oo  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3*3°  P* 

V3°P- 
10.00  a. 

3  00  p. 

3*oo  p. 

8 . 00  a . 

8.00  a. 

8. 30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4-oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
J  10.00  a. 

3-oo  p. 

8.30  a. 
*9-3°a. 
*3-3op- 
*9  3oa. 


From  January  17,1886, 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


..Colfax  

. .  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. . 

. .  Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  lone  via  Livermore  , 

. .  Knight's  Landing  , 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

. .  Martinez  

.  .Milton  

)  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.., 
f  El  Paso  and  East  \  Emigrant. 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards  , 

)  Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

'      "       11      11    t  Emigrant  . . 

..Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

. .  Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"         via  Livermore. . . 

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

..Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
..San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez. . . 

**  via  Martinez. . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVK 
FROM 


.{6.40  p. 

*  10. 10  a . 

. .6.40  p. 

.  .5.40  p. 

.  .6.40  p. 

*io-4o  a. 

.  .5.40  p. 
. .  to.  to  a . 
.  .*R.4o  a. 
,.t6.40  p. 
.  .*7.io  p. 
. . 10-40  a. 
. ■ 10. 40  a. 
,. .3.40  p. 
. .  11 .  to  a . 
.  .  11 .  to  a. 
...5.40  p. 
. . . 6 . 40  p . 
.. .5.40  p. 
. .  1 1 .  to  a . 
. .to. 10  a. 
. . *  6 . 00  a . 
■ **3-40  p- 
.  .|3.40  p. 
...9.40  a. 
...5. 40  p. 
. .*7.io  p. 
.•10.40  a. 
.  .*7-lOp. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Rally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— »6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g  oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  'r.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *!2.oo. 

TO  FRUIT  VALF.— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  •700,  *7-3°.  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— •9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  »6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3<., 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  tn.30,  12. 00,  $12.30, 

I.  00,  tl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, '8.30, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  i.oo,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, '7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  •7.23,  '7.53,  »8.23 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23,  *4.53,  *5-23>  *5-53.  *6-»3i 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— *5.i5,  '5.45, 
16.45,  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— % 37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7'37>  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37,  1.07.  '-37.  2-07,  2-37,  3  °7,  3-37,  4  07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  '5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  t7.as, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  til* 22,  IT. 52, 
$12.22,  12.52,  *1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52. IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  tf.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8-45,  l9-'5,  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5>  «»-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45,  3-45,  4- 15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t".45i  '.45>  2'45.  3-45. 

4.45,  ts.15,  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  '-'5. 

3.15,  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  OOOIIMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LKAVH 
S.  F. 

<  OIllllK'IK'illK  Oct    1  s, 

1885. 

ARRIVK 

S.  F. 

t6.4o  a  . . . . 

  6.28  a 

8.30  a  . . . . 

....  «8.ioa 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateu,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....     9.03  a 

  *io.o2  a 

....     3  36  P 

  T5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3. 30  p.... 

4.30  p  

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

1 

....    9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  3-3<>P 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.oa  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  ... . 

■ 

Watsonvillc,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a ... . 
•3.30  p  .... 

HolHster  and  Tres  Pinos. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  .  | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

  6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscaokho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  CONORBSB  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroyt  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

I  \<  I   ItMOV      IK  M  IS 

,       ,  1     I     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  (  „  j 

*        *   I  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  [  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickkt  Offichs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Turncoats:  Reversible  ulsters. 
The  baker  is  the  only  loafer  entitled  to  re- 
spect. 

Since  the  Pan  Electric  scandal,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  say  "Hello"  to  Attor- 
ney-General Garland. 

Little  boy—  Pa,  why  does  the  world  move?  Pa 
(thinking  of something else ) — Because  it  finds  it 
cheaper  than  to  pay  rent. 

1'  lipkins  was  passing  along  the  street,  and  saw 
a  trunk,  outside  the  door  of  a  dealer,  l>earing  the 
legend  "This  size  for  $10."  "So  do  I,"  said 
FHpkins. 

A  man  attempted  suicide  last  week  by  hang- 
ing himself  with  the  spring  of  a  Waterbury  watch. 
It  took  forty-five  minutes  to  unwind  the  spring 
from  his  neck. 

After  a  man  has  stepped  with  his  bare  feet  on 
a  carpet  tack,  his  heart  goes  out  with  pity  at  the 
sight  of  a  yellow  dog  trying  to  crawl  through 
a  barbed-wire  fence. 

Young  physician  (to  old  doctor)— The  medical 
profession  does  not  practice  bleeding  a  pati  -nt 
nowadays,  to  any  extent,  does  it,  doctor?  Old 
doctor— •'No,  not  with  a  lancet. 

One  of  the  cheerful  things  about  the  preva- 
lence ot  hydrophobia  is  the  statement  in  an  ex- 
change that  Ouida's  pets  are  dogs,  and  her  villa 
at  Florence  is  filled  with  them. 

"I've  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,"  said  \,irj 
Porcine  to  the  minister.  "Sally  is  very  restless, 
and  I  can't  get  her  to  sleep.  Would  you  fend 
one  of  your  sermons  to  read  to  her?" 

That  every  good  Christian  must  sleep  in  his 
armor  is  a  proverb  as  old  as  true  goodness,  but 
the  man  who  goes  to  bed  with  his  boots  on  in  a 
strange  hotel  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  grave 
suspicion. 

Krom  the  French :  A  beggar  has  been  arrest- 
ed as  a  vagabond.  "Then  you  have  no  employ- 
ment?" said  the  judge.  "Pardon  me,  mon- 
sieur," he  replied,  without  a  blush;  "you  are 
mistaken.    I  do  the  blind  man." 

A  countryman,  who  has  been  several  times 
married  before,  has  brought  a  new  bride  to  the 
parsonage.  Clergyman  ( about  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony ) — Will  the  bride  and  groom 
please  rise?    Countryman— We  alius  sot  before. 

Teacher — Miss  Sinnico,  please  parse  the  sen- 
tence "Adolphus  married  Caroline."  Miss  S. — 
Well,  "Adolphus"  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  the 
nameof  a  thing ;  "married"  is  a  conjunction,  he- 
cause  it  joins  Adolphus  and  Caroline;  and  "Car- 
oline" is  a  verb,  'cause  it  governs  the  noun. 

A  St.  Louis  plumber  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  The  Necessity  of  Christian  Princi- 
ples in  Sanitary  Reformation.  A  much  more 
attractive  work  would  be  something  on  com- 
mon-sense principles  in  sanitary  plumbing,  and 
Christian  principles  in  making  out  the  bills. 

In  Pasteur's  studio :  Enter  a  returned  Ton- 
quin  expeditionist,  who  remarks  :  "I  would  like 
to  be  inoculated  against  the  hydrophobia."  Al. 
Pasteur — When  were  you  bitten?  Expedition- 
ist— Well,  I  was  not  exactly  bitten;  but  I  en- 
tertain suspicions  about  one  of  the  dogs  whicn 
I  ate. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  MONTE  CARLO. 


The  report,  says  a  contemporary,  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  Nice  upon  the  disgrace- 
ful gambling  hell  of  Monte  Carlo,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  is  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  col- 
lective diplomatic  action  against  the  protector 
of  that  institution.  Prince  Charles  III  of  Mona- 
co. This  important  pamphlet  gives  a  document- 
ary catalogue  of  all  the  suicides  which  have 
taken  place  in  Monte  Carlo  from  1877  to  1885. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  destroyed 
themselves  in  consequence  ol  their  losses  at  his 
princely  highnesss's  gambling  tables  iseighteen 
hundred  and  twenty — that  is  to  say,  there  have 
been  nearly  as  many  suicides  as  the  prince  has 
subjects.  The  catalogue  is  very  complete,  giv- 
ing the  name,  the  home,  the  age,  and  the  date  of 
death  of  each  suicide,  and  a  collection  of 
the  letters  in  which  the  wretched  victims  have 
commented  upon  their  self-destruction.  Nearly 
all  of  them  curse  the  hour  in  which  their  eyes 
first  set  sight  upon  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  agreea- 
ble to  learn  from  the  table  of  nationality  that 
the  English  and  Americans  have  supplied  the 
smallest  number  of  victims.  A  tenth  of  the 
number  are  Germans  and  Austrians;  but  the 
largest  contingent  by  far  has  been  provided  by- 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  appalling  cen- 
sus was  instituted  by  the  Italian  consul-general 
in  Nice,  who  found  ready  support  from  patriotic 
citizens  of  other  lands.  The  callous  brutality  of 
the  Monaco  'government,'  if  so  honorable  a 
name  may  be  given  to  this  organized  gambling 
company,  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  sui- 
cides after  their  death.  Scarcely  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept where  friends  have  appeared  in  time  to 
claim  the  body,  have  received  a  decent  burial. 
After  the  poor  wretch  has  lost  all  that  he  had, 
his  corpse  has  been  hurriedly  hidden  in  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  burial-ground,  without  funeral 
rites  or  mourners. —  Chamber's  Journal. 


"You  look  sad,  sir,"  observed  the  country 
barber,  sympathetically,  to  the  patient  in  the 
chair;  "phenomenally  sad.  Member  ol  the  the- 
atrical company,  sir?" 

"Yep." 

"Ah!  Heavy  tragedian?" 
"Nop." 

"Ah!  yes,  I  know.    Sentimental  lover,  sir?" 
"Nop." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  knew  it  at  once.  Had  lots  of  ex- 
perience, sir,  with  actors.  I'm  a  great  judge  of 
human  nature,  too,  sir,  if  I  do  say  it.  You're 
the  comedian,  and  that's  the  reason  you  look  so 
sad.  All  you  funny  men  look  sad  off  the  stage. 
You  are  the  comedian,  arc  you  not?" 

"Nop." 

"No?  May  I  ask,  then,  what  you  do?" 
"Post  bills."  Puck. 
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Sole  A( 


GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

i  niH  Tor  the  Pacific  (  oust. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th.s 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  s,treet,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


1  in  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  1  In  center  of  San  Francisco.    It  is  the 

 il  l  hotel  of  the  world.    It  is  Fire  and 

Kurthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  Ail  rooms  are  Mg]  of 
IMW  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  t.ucsts  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
I  lie  Mestauraiil  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  makki<;t  street, 

Junction  of  Tchk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovaten, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  qr  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  'FENCE.  Proprietor. 


CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furni>hed  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  tu 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HA RT,  Proprietor. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D. 


GEYSER  SODA 

established  ISIil. 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 

TUIC  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
in  10  rMrLll  ROWEL L  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Ba;. CROFT  k  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piauo  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


A  .     I  ,. 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACfJ  COTTACE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 

Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  th<-  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Fol<om  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES     Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  Eolleg8! 

4(!  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Franciseo. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST ;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  COLLEGE  LEDtiEK, 

Containing  full  particular,  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments,  Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Sknd 

FOR  A  COPY. 

-S END  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HM.F.V.  Se-- 


F.  P.  HFAI.D,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a>e  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Mook-kec  pine  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Business  C Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spelling, 
French,  Uerman.  Spanish.  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  ami  rype- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Import'ng,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

MIOKT  IIAM>    \M>  TYl»i;-AVRITI\<», 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
fl3TSend  for  circulars.    3  J  Post  street. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  LONDON. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE 

CO.,  OF  BOSTON. 


II.  H.   M  \\  II  A  S  I     al  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  C  apital  $3,000,000  In  «.ol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  HkANDBR,  V ice-Presiden. 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 


New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondent*;.  Union  Rank  of  1 


ndon.  Limited 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
SOS  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS. — Positively  extract  t-eth  with- 
out p*in.  Only  'FKICH  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1865.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  fowrii  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 

"Undertaker  and.  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

110  Eddy  street. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 

FOK  HONOLULU. 
The  steamer 
SBOHSB  W.  ELDER, 
Saturday  March  «  Jtli,  at  2  p.  m., 

—  FOR — 

HONOLULU,   AUCKLAND   and  SVDNEV, 

WITHOUT  CHAM.K, 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
HABABOA, 
Saturday  April  loth,  at  18  p.m.. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

tif'For  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  317  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKOML 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY.  APRIL  sad 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  Jl'NE  aad 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

M  ERCHANTS, 
Nan  Francisco  ami  Sew  York. 


AGENCIEBi 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Kl'gkne  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovern,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
Kast,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


*d  DEALERS  IN  tST 


FURS. 


310  Sit  1 1  si  1 1 11 1-  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

£3TSecond-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Sales  Sold  011  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALLS    SAFE    A^n    LOCK  COMPANY, 

211  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

REMOVAL. 

PleaNe  take  notiee  that  I  have  removed 
111  j  offiee  to  larger  and  more  <  <■  m  in  odious 
quarters,  at  *  1  -  BATTKKY  STKrFT. 
aeross  the  street  from  old  ofiiee,  where  I 
will  be  prepared  to  fill  your  orders  Tor 
Flour  with  usual  promptness. 

HORACE  H.  SCOTT. 

January  15,  1886. 

EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR. 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
tfSTHas  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 

Art  I  r*T  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
la  l|l  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required ;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  onco 
STINSON  &.  CO.,  Portland.  Maine- 
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AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  BOYCOTTING. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  keen-sighted,  clear-judging  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  otherwise  common  selfishness,  leads  me,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  to  relrain  from  lying  awake  nights  worrying 
about  posterity.  I  am  convinced  that  posterity  would 
never  return  the  attention.  Even  should  it  be  so  inclined, 
the  circumstances  would  prevent  my  reaping  any  benefit 
from  its  gentlemanly  conduct.  Beside,  even  from  the 
broadest  and  most  public-spirited  point  of  view,  this 
projecting  of  one's  fostering  care  into  the  future  is  a  waste 
of  solicitude.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  putting  the  country 
into  the  state  which  is  the  best  possible  for  ourselves  we 
shall  be  apt  to  leave  it  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
posterity.  It  is  consequently  perfectly  legitimate  and 
proper  that  the  present  generation  should  look  out  for  it- 
self, and  leave  posterity  to  adopt  the  same  wise  and  con- 
servative tactics,  when  its  time  comes. 


It  is  a  strong  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  joyful  surprise  with 
which  I  read  in  a  morning  paper  the  startling  statement 
that  the  majority  in  America  are  Americans.  From  a 
long  and  severe  study  of  politics,  as  manifested  at  caucuses 
and  in  election  campaigns,  I  had  always  supposed  that 
Americans  constitute  but  a  small  and  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  body  politic.  The  statement  quoted  seemed  to 
give  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  country  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  several  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  might,  after  all,  be  jrun  on  American  princi- 
ples and  to  suit  Americans  during  my  lifetime.  After 
that,  the  deluge.  Or,  at  least,  if  an  American  posterity 
can  not  manage  to  keep  up  the  advantage  we  bequeath 
it,  the  fact  will  be  nothing  to  me.  The  aggregate  referred 
to  must  bear  the  penalty  of  its  own  laches ;  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  can  not  be  made  retroactive  beyond  the 
immediate  cause. 

But,  alas!  this  cheerful  and  commendably  selfish  view 
of  the  situation  was  clouded  over  by  that  sober  second 
thought  which  is  the  undoubted  source  of  half  this  world's 
misery.  The  thought  suggested  itself  that  as  in  calculat- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  sexes  an  artificial  civilization 
divides  mankind  into  men,  women,  and  priests,  so,  in  es- 
timating our  mixed  population,  we  must  take  into  account 
Americans,  foreigners,  and  demagogues. 

It  is  this  third  party  that  has  rendered  possible  in  re- 
publican America  that  ugly  word  "boycott."  We  see 
men— who  should  use  the  advantages  given  them  by  birth, 
training,  and  education,  to  quell  and  calm  the  excited 
and  dangerous  passions  of  the  mob— rushing  about  the 
country  outdoing  one  another  in  sound  and  fury,  adding 
to  the  lawless  and  ignorant  clamor  by  advocating  this  im- 
ported system  of  coercion,  the  very  name,  the  idea,  and 
the  practice  of  which  are  not  only  un-American,  but  so 
actively  opposed  to  every  American  sentiment  that  the 


mere  sound  of  the  word  "boycott"  makes  a  true  Ameri- 
can's blood  boil. 


But  a  politician's  blood  never  boils.  The  only  object 
that  can  quicken  that  cold  and  pulseless  fluid  or  stir  the 
bit  of  calculating  machine  which  in  other  men  would  be 
a  heart,  is  the  expectation  of  office— even  as  the  stolidly 
recalcitrant  jackass  can  be  moved  only  by  the  alluring 
peck  of  provender.  So,  let  Messrs.  Estee  &  Company 
shout  on.  They  may  boycott  men  who,  compared  to 
themselves,  are  patriots  of  the  purest  type ;  they  may  by 
the  threat  of  ruin  and  starvation  stifle  free  speech  and  fet- 
ter free  agency.  But  the  ballot  ye  have  always  with  you, 
and  the  boycotted  and  the  hater  of  oppression  may  have 
an  inconvenient  memory  that  will  survive  when  the  voice 
of  the  blatherskite  has  ceased  in  the  land.  The  Irish  boy- 
cotter  may  have  three  votes  where  the  American  has  but 
one ;  but  the  former  is  an  unreliable  agency,  while  re- 
venge and  the  remembrance  of  injury  is  a  pretty  certain 
motive  of  power,  as  Messrs.  Estee,  McGlashan  et  al. 
may  find  to  their  cost  when  the  American  citizen  comes 
to  the  front  to  do  his  boycotting  in  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional fashion — at  the  polls. 


For  my  own  part,  if  I  am  to  be  a  slave,  I  would  rather 
have  one  master  than  a  thousand.  If  I  am  to  be  dic- 
tated to,  let  it  be  by  one  educated  gentleman  rather  than 
by  two  or  three  thousand  ignorant  boycotters.  Perhaps 
the  offer  of  a  perpetual  dictatorship  might  convince  Mr. 
Estee  or  Mr.  McGlashan  of  the  insolent  and  impudent 
outrage  involved  in  telling  a  free  American  voter  where 
he  shall  buy  his  groceries  and  his  butcher's  meat,  and 
forbidding  him  to  carry  on  his  honest  business  in  any 
manner  that  suits  him.  Such  an  offer  might  radically 
change  the  views  of  either  of  the  above-named  boycott 
advocates;  but,  alas !  would  either  of  them  meet  the  re- 
quirement above  specified? 


One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  the  lineally  descended 
Briton,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  the  fiery  Celt  in 
whose  behalf  a  cultured  and  intelligent  ancestry  has 
filled  the  beneficent  office  of  nature,  is  that  robust  and 
virile  sentiment,  closely  allied  to  the  love  of  fair  play, 
which  the  great  English  poet  has  phrased  in  the  line — 
Every  one  for  his  own  ! 

And  the  renegade  Americans  who  are  trying  to  capture 
the  foreign  vote  by  advocating  boycotting,  socialism, 
communism,  or  any  other  engine  of  alien  terrorism,  may 
be  sure  that  whenever  the  native  American,  who  "is  not 
dead  but  sleepeth,"  shall  wake  up  and  conclude  to  govern 
his  own  country  to  suit  himself,  he  will  be  backed  by 
every  Englishman,  every  Scotchman,  and  every  reading, 
thinking  Irishman  in  the  land.  The  belief  in  the  un- 
Americanism  of  American  sentiment  will  prove  a  very 
unstable  and  shaky  foundation  for  any  political  castle  in 
Spain.   

Jo  Murphy  used  to  make  a  great  deal  of  fun  (my  boy- 
cotting friends  will  probably  yield  some  attention  to  any 
lesson  taught  by  a  man  named  Jo  Murphy)  in  one  of  his 
plays,  by  propping  himself  up  against  the  counter  in  a 
New  York  bar-room,  and  repeating,  with  drunken  dig- 
nity— 

"I'll  g-go  out ;  b-but  who's  to  put  me  out?" 

And  this  is  just  about  the  feeling  of  the  average  em- 
ployer when  an  unauthorized  posse  orders  him  to  dis- 
charge his  employes,  and  enforces  the  impudent  order  by 
unlawful  penalties. 

An  Irishman  whose  extensive  reading  and  remarkable 
memory  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and 
closest  thinkers  to  be  found  in  the  city,  asked,  the  other 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  street  conversation — 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  my  people— the  most 
oppressed,  down-trodden,  and  tyrannized  over  in  all  the 
world— should  use  the  blessed  freedom  granted  them  in 
America  in  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  others?" 


The  fine  brogue  (of  which  he  is  rather  proud)  in  which 
it  was  asked,  combined  with  its  evident  earnestness,  gave 
a  pathetic  intensity  to  this  natural  question. 

But  this  seeming  incongruity  is  easily  explained.  One 
bully  makes  many;  tyranny  makes  tyrants.  The  time 
may  come  (possibly  when  they  are  dead)  when  this  un- 
thinking and  ignorant  rabble,  drunk  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed draught  of  liberty,  will  cease  to  feel  "It's  our  turn 
now.  Let's  have  a  whack  at  somebody  who  is  as  helpless 
as  we  were  over  there."  That  time  may  come,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  political  leaders  to  hasten  it  instead  of  inflam- 
ing or  weakly  yielding  to  the  unbridled  license  of  a  howl- 
ing mob.  When  one  reads  the  list  of  names  of  the  men 
who  are  identified  with  this  outrage  on  independence,  and 
thinks  what  they  might  do  in  the  way  of  restraining  and 
guiding  the  popular  excitement,  one  would  be  sad  if  he 
were  not  so  mad  and  mad  if  he  were  not  so  sad. 


A  few  more  men  as  fearless  and  resolute  as  Frank  Pix- 
ley,  A.  A.  Sargent,  and  their  small  band  of  supporters, 
might  have  saved  the  Sacramento  Convention  from  dis- 
gracing itself  and  the  state,  and  our  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  up-hill  work  of  explaining  away  the 
record  of  its  intemperate  action — a  record  which  may  se- 
riously retard  their  efforts  to  secure  congressional  cooper- 
ation in  the  so  much  desired  Chinese  Restriction  bill. 

And,  beside,  gentlemen,  you  can't  all  be  governor  of 
California. 

John  Bidwell  announces  that  he  is  going  to  discharge 
his  Chinamen.    A  Chico  man  says : 

"Poor  old  man !  I  guess  he  meant  to  do  it  any  way; 
but  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  be  ordered  around  on  your 
own  premises,  you  know.  However,  when  it  came  to  burn- 
ing him  out  and  perhaps  murdering  his  family,  I  suppose 
he  thought  discretion  is  the  better  part.  But  he'll  bide 
his  time,  all  the  same,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

There  are  hundreds  of  business  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  will  bide  their  time;  and  the  jubilant  office-seekers 
who  are  working  this  scheme  may  "forget  it,"  but  the 
hundreds  aforesaid  will  jog  their  memory  "one  day." 


There's  a  method  in  their  madness,  too,  these  boy- 
cotters.  They  can  spoil  a  spring  of  fresh  water  with  a  ton 
or  two  of  salt,  as  they  did  in  Petaluma,  and  never  feel  the 
want  of  it,  water  being  an  article  for  which  they  have  no 
use.  But  no  one  has  heard  of  their  spoiling  any  whisky 
— except  in  the  legitimate  way. 


The  boycotting  argument  is  a  strong  one ;  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made  is,  happily  for 
our  reputation  for  common  sense,  very  scarce.  Not  having 
any  of  it  myself,  I  feel  that  by  threatening  to  hamstring 
my  horses,  or  myself  even,  to  burn  my  house  over  my 
head  or  my  head  over  my  house,  to  poison  my  well  or  my 
hogs,  or  incidentally,  perhaps,  my  children,  or  by  any 
similar  line  of  argument,  they  could  persuade  me  to 
discharge  every  Chinaman,  duty,  or  shotgun  about  my 
premises.  I  know  that  I  should  succumb  to  the  most 
faulty  logic  if  it  were  thrown  under  my  bed  in  a  giant- 
powder  cartridge  or  a  charge  of  dynamite.  In  fact,  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  such  a  course  of  reasoning  could 
not  convince  me  of ;  viz.,  that  I  live  in  a  free  country. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  and  no  little  quaking  of  heart 
that  I  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  very  neatest  and 
most  epigrammatic  summary  of  the  situation  that  has 
come  to  my  ears  originated  with  an  optimistic  son  of 
Confucius,  who  is— I  beg  the  employer's  pardon,  was— 
an  intelligent  and  trusted  servitor  in  the  employ  of  a 
well-known  distiller  and  sugar-refiner  of  San  Francisco. 
On  receiving  his  discharge,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
golia remarked,  smiling  affably  on  the  rather  apologetic 
"boss" : 

"You  Melican  send  away  Chinaman;  all  'ight!  He  go 
back  to  China.  Bimeby  when  Ilishman  send  Melicans. 
all  away — where  you  go?" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  SIGHT. 


Long  years,  beloved,  held  us  far  apart ; 

A  waste  of  days,  the  goal  beyond  our  sight ; 

We  only  knew  by  our  firm  faith  in  right, 
That  somehow,  some  day,  bringing  heart  to  heart, 
Our  ways  would  meet  and  never  more  would  part; 

And  we  would  both  be  happy,  bearing  light 

To  make  life's  journey  for  each  other  bright, 
And  knowing  balm  to  heal  each  burning  smart. 
Hut  now,  oh,  joy !  beloved,  see  the  goal ! 

Behold  the  glory  of  that  mountain  peak  ! 

Ah,  sweet!  your  eyes  are  lit  with  happy  tears- 
Alight  is  in  them,  laying  bare  your  soul. 
A  little  while,  dear  love,  and  all  we  seek 

Will  then  be  ours,  to  crown  the  coming  years. 

William  S.  Lord,  in  Good  Htuscieeping. 


WORTHLESS  NICK. 


An  Arkansas  Story. 


BY  OPIE  P.  READ. 


Copyrighted,  1886,  by  S.  S.  McClure.     Ml  rights  reserved. 

Everybody  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clark- 
son's  Ford,  Arkansas,  agreed  that  Nick  Page  was  "tri- 
flin'  and  no  'count."  Nick  was  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  with 
a  slouching  gait  and  an  air  of  unconcern.  His  voice  was 
drawling,  his  eyes  were  large,  and  were  lighted  with  that 
peculiar  luster  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  introduction  of  the  tallow  candle.  Nick's  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  she  and  her  son  lived  on  a  small  farm  more 
productive  of  sassafras  sprouts  and  persimmon  bushes 
than  of  any  kind  of  marketable  vegetation.  Mrs.  Page's 
crops  were  so  uncertain  that  when  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood said  "Yer  kain't  put  no  mo'  conferdence  in  it 
then  yer  ken  in  ole  Miz  Page's  co'n,"  it  was  at  once  un- 
derstood to  be  a  comparison  greatly  damaging  to  the 
thing  of  which  the  person  had  spoken.  The  uncertainty 
of  crops  on  the  Page  farm  was  not  caused  by  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Providence,  but  by  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Nick.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  neighbors 
were  plowing  and  planting,  happy  in  the  work  which 
brings  a  reward  in  autumn,  Nick,  following  a  half-dozen 
half-starved  dogs,  would  prowl  through  the  woods. 

"Come  here  ter  me,"  his  mother  would  say,  when  he 
returned  home.  "Oh,  you  good-fur-nothin'  whelp.  I'm 
er  gre't  min'  not  ter  let  yer  have  er  mou'ful  uv  nothin'  ter 
eat.  Here  yer  air,  a  strappin'  boy,  twenty-one  years  ole, 
an'  with  not  as  much  sense  as  a  ten-year-ole  chile.  I  do 
think  in  my  soul  that  yer  air  ther  no  'countest,  good-fur- 
nothin'ist  whelp  I  ever  seed  sense  I  wuz  put  on  ther  top 
side  uv  God'ul  mighty 's  yeath.  When  air  yer  goin'  ter 
break  up  that  groun',  say?" 

''Bergin  on  it  in  ther  mornin',  I  reckon." 

"Do  yer  know  what  yer  may  do  ef  yer  don't?  Yer  may 
take  yerself  erway  frum  here  an'  never  put  yer  foot  on 
this  here  place  no  mo'  while  breath's  in  my  body.  Ha'n't 
got  long  ter  live,  an'  ter  think  that  ther  son  that  I  have 
raised  an'keered  fur — fur — " 

"Thar  now,  mam,  don't  cry.  I'll  go  ter  work  ter  mor' 
—blame  it.efyer  keep  on  ercryinT'll  jump  ther  fence  an' 
never  come  back  no  mo'." 

Among  those  whose  dislike  of  Nick  amounted  to  con- 
tempt was  Tobe  Crabtree,  an  industrious  old  fellow,  who 
condemned  laziness  with  as  much  vehemence  as  a  Cher- 
okee chief  would  exhibit  in  condemnation  of  tim- 
idity. Old  Tobe  would  never  have  agreed  that  man  was 
made  to  mourn,  but  that  man  was  made  to'work.  Mr. 
Crabtree,  although  confessedly  religious,  considered  a 
Sunday  in  summer  as  a  day  of  punishment  rather  than  a 
day  of  rest.  After  suffering  through  a  sermon  more  nota- 
ble on  account  of  bodily  than  of  mental  strength,  the  old 
man  would  go  into  the  field ;  and,  scarcely  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  laying  hold  of  sprouts  which  in  spite  of 
all  his  former  efforts  grew  among  the  corn,  would  linger 
there  until  summoned  to  ask  a  blessing  over  corn  bread, 
hog's  jowl  and  turnip  greens.  Mrs.  Crabtree  was  a  weak 
woman,  who  seemed  to  have  wore  herself  out  with  a  pair 
of  cotton  cords.  She  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
sooner  she  wore  herself  out  the  sooner  the  saints  would 
smile  upon  her  with  the  gracious  light  of  approval.  John 
Crabtree,  a  young  man  of  much  industry,  was  the  only 
son  of  the  old  couple.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  but  was 
the  most  popular  young  man  in  the  community.  People 
said  that  he  would  be  the  next  sheriff  of  the  county. 
There  was  one  member  of  the  Crabtree  family  who  was  a 
favorite  with  every  one — Sis,  the  daughter.  Nothing 
could  have  been  blacker  than  her  hair;  nothing  could 
have  excelled  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  nothing  could 
have  rivaled  the  fairness  of  her  face.  Worthless  Nick 
loved  Sis,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  old  Tobe 
regarded  him  with  such  deep  hatred. 

"Sis,"  said  old  Tobe,  one  Sunday  evening  while  the 
family  sat  under  a  hickory  tree  in  the  yard,  "didn't  I  tell 
yer  not  ter  talk  ter  that  no  'count  Nick  Page?" 

"Yas,  sir,  I  b'lieve  yer  did." 

"Didn't  I  see  yer  talkin'  ter  him  at  meetin' ter-day ?" 
"I  reckon  yer  must've." 

"Then  whut  ther  devil— may  ther  Lawd  furgiveme  fur 
usin'  sich  er  'spression  on  er  Sunday — what  did  you  do  it 
fur?" 

"I— I— didn't  go  ter." 

"Oh,  shet  up,  now,  I  ken  talk  ter  er  sensible  'oman,  but 
when  er  'oman  talks  like  a  fool,  I've  got  no  mo'  ter  say; 


that  is,"  I  ha'n't  got  no  further  argymint  ter  carry  on  with 
her." 

"Tobias,  don't  scold  the  child,"  Mrs.  Crabtree  meekly 

suggested. 

"I  aint  a  scoldin'  uv  her,  Puss."  the  old  man  replied. 
"I  only  want  her  ter  un'erstan'  that  she  musn't  fool  roun' 
with  that  triflin'  feller.  W'y,  Puss,  it  is  er  disgrace  ter 
ther  fam'ly  ter  have  her  er  talkin'  an'  er  gigglin'  with  that 
offscourin'.  Ef  she's  so  keen  ter  marry,  w'y  don't  she 
marry  Wilson  ther  sheriff?  He's  putty  nigh  dead  airter 
her;  but  no,  she  must  fling  him  ter  one  side,  like  er  ole 
coat,  an'  turn  terer  fool,  not  fittin'  ter  be  tuck  up  out  uv 
the  mud  ter  keep  a  wagin  from  running  over  him.  Er 
sheriff,  mind  yer;  er  sheriff  uv  er  county  that's  putty  nigh 
outen  debt,  bein'  flung  erside  fur  such  er  thing  as  that! 
Lemme  tell  yer  somethin';  there  mout  be  some  p'ints 
in  er  drunken  loafer,  but  ther  sober  loafer  aint  no  'count 
whutever.  When  whisky  makes  er  man  loaf,  hit  gin'relly 
lets  him  go  back  ter  work  ag'in  when  hit  gits  done  er 
pizenin'  uv  him,  but  when  natur'  tells  er  man  ter  loaf 
thar  aint  no  use'n  foolin'  with  him,  Sis!" 

"Yas,  pap." 

"Did  yer  hear  whut  I  said?" 
"Yas,  sir." 

"Wall,  then,  mark  whut  I've  told  yer;  an'  here's  some- 
thin'  else  I  want  yer  to  understan'in  purticuler,  an'  that's 
this :  I  don't  want  that  feller  ter  come  on  ther  place  no 
mo'.  Ef  he  does  hit  won't  be  good  fur  him,  fur  I  wish  I 
may  die  dead  ef  I  don't  frail  him  with  the  fust  thing  I  ken 
lay  my  han's  on." 

"I  heard  him  tell  Sis  that  he'd  be  roun'  here  ter  night," 
said  John  Crabtree.  He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  cut- 
ting up  tufts  of  grass  with  his  knife." 

"Yer  don't  say  so!"  the  old  man  exclaimed. 

"I  reckon  I  said  so,"  John  replied. 

"Do  yer  hear  that,  Puss?"  the  old  man  asked,  turning 
to  his  wife. 

"Yas,  I  hear  it." 

"Wall,  I'm  goin'  ter  do  what  I  said  I'd  do  ef  he  comes 
inter  this  yard.  I'll  frail  him,  I'll  frail  him,  I  tell  yer,  tell 
he'll  think  he's  wore  bodatiously  out.  I  won't  put  up 
with  him  no  longer." 

"Tobe,  I  wouldn't  frail  him,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree. 

"Whut!"  vociferated  the  old  man,  "wouldn't  frail  him? 
Puss,  I  wush  I  may  die  dead  ef  I  don't  believe  yer  air 
takin'  up  fur  him." 

"Oh  no,  Tobe ;  oh  no,  I  aint.  I  reckon  yer'd  bet- 
ter frail  him,  Tobe." 

"I'll  do  hit  jest  as  shore  as  he  comes  in  this  here  yard. 
Sis,  whut  made  him  say  he  wuz  comin'  here  to-night?" 

Twilight  was  merging  into  deeper  dusk,  but  the  old 
man  could  see  the  troubled  expression  which  the  girl's 
face  had  assumed. 

"Answer  me." 

"Pap,  how  cotrld  I  keep  him  from  comin'?" 

"Now  here,  Sis,  don't  talk  to  yer  ole  father  like  he 
didn't  have  good  sense." 

"Pap,  let  me  tell  yer.  When  we  wuz  at  meetin'  Nick 
he  come  up  ter  me  an'  says,  says  he,  'Sis,  I'm  comin' over 
ter  yer  house  ter  night.'  I  know'd  yer  didn't  want  him 
ter  come,  but  I  couldn't  tell  him  when  thar  wuz  so  many 
folks  er  standin'  er  rounder  gazin'  an'  er  gapin'." 

"Could  er  done  it  ef  yer'd  been  a  mind  ter,"  said  the 
old  man.    "I  know  in  reason-  ■" 

"Pap,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  springing  to  her  feet,  "I  hear 
Nick  er  comin'  down  the  lane  er  singin.'  Yer  say  that 
yer'll  frail  him  if  he  comes  in  the  yard;  so  please,  sir,  let 
me  go  an'  tell  him  not  ter  come  in." 

"Let  her  go,  Tobe,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree. 

"Oh,  zounds !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  turning  sharply 
upon  his  wife.  "I  do  believe  that  yer  airencouragin'  uv 
ther  triflin'  rascal.    Let  John  go  an'  tell  him." 

"I  ha'n't  got  no  truck  with  him,"  John  replied. 

It  was  now  too  dark  to  study  faces,  otherwise  the  old 
man  would  have  seen  the  grateful  look  which  the  girl  cast 
upon  her  brother. 

"Wall,  then,"  said  old  Tobe,  "go  an'  tell  him,  but 
come  right  on  back.  Ef  yer  stay  over  time  I'll  come  an' 
larrup  the  whelp  anyhow." 

Sis  hurried  down  the  lane. 

"Why,  ef  here  aint  the  little  'oman  come  ter  meet 
me,"  said  Nick,  as  he  discerned  through  the  gloom  the 
graceful  figure  of  the  girl.    "Hello,  little  " 

"Hush,  Nick.  Stop  right  whar  yer  air,  an'  don't  say  er 
word  tell  I  git  through.  Pap  is  awful  mad  at  yer,  an' 
sw'ars  that  ef  ever  yer  come  in  the  yard  ag'in  he  will  take 
a  pole  an'  frail  yer." 

"Whut's  he  mad  at  me  erbout?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Yes  yer  do,"  said  Nick,  as  he  placed  one  hand  on 
the  rail  fence. 

"Wall,  he  says  yer  aint  no  'count." 

"Got  er  right  ter  say  it,  I  reckon.  Let's  go  an'  argy 
ther  question  with  him." 

"Fur  pity's  sake,  Nick;  yer  don't  know  what  you're 
talkin'  erbout.  He'll  frail  yer  jes'  ez  soon  ez  yer  put  foot 
in  ther  yard." 

"Wall,  I  ken  stan'  outside  an'  argy  'cross  the  fence." 

"O  Nick,  please  go  back.  Ef  yer  love  me,  don't 
come  here  no  mo'." 

"Ef  I  love  yer,  how  ken  I  he'p  comin'?" 

"Please  don't  talk  that  er  way,  but  go  back,  an'  don't 


come  no  mo'  tell  pap  says  yer  mout.  Please  go  away, 
Nick,"  she  implored,  advancing  and  placing  her  hands  on 

his  shoulders.    "Yer  know  I  love  thar,  pap's  callin' 

me.    Good-bye,  Nick.    No,  don't  foller  me.  Efyerdo 
I'll  never  speak  ter  yer  ag'in  as  long  as  I  live." 
"Ho,  Sis!"  called  the  old  man. 

"I'm  er  comin'!"  she  shouted;  then,  seizing  Nick,  she 
kissed  him,  and  whispered:  "I  know  yer  air  no  'count, 
Nick,  but  I  kaint  he'p  lovin'  yer.  Good-bye." 

"John  !"  said  old  Tobe,  a  few  days  later,  "ez  ther 
groun'  is  too  wet  ter  plow  an'  ezer  gin'l  wet  spell  peers  ter 
be  comin'  on,  hit's  er  good  time  ter  raise  ther  barn.  Yer'd 
better  git  on  yer  hoss  an'  tell  the  neighbo's  that  we'll 
want  their  he'p  bright'n  'arly  ter-mor'  mawnin'." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"An',  say,  John,  be  sho'  an'  tell  Mose  Sanders  an'  Tal 
Smith  that  they  mus'  come  whuther  ur  no,  fur  I  want  'em 
ter  take  up  ther  corners." 

The  Crabtrees  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning.  "I  don't  see  whut  anybody  wants  ter  live  this 
way  fur,"  Sis  remarked  to  her  mother.  "Thar's  alius 
somethin'  on  han'  ter  drag  er  body  outen  bed." 

"Hush,  Sis,  hush;  yer  pap's  mad  already.  Ther 
haugs  got  in  ther  fiel'  las'  night  an'  have  rooted  up 
mighty  nigh  all  uv  whut  little  dab  of  wheat  we  had." 

"Wall,  mur,  I  kain't  help  that.  Must  I  be  drug  outen 
bed  ever'  time  ther  haugs  root  up  any  thing?" 

"Sis,  O  Sis,"  called  old  Tobe. 

"Yas,  sir,  I'm  er  comin'  ef  yer  jes'  give  me  time." 

"So  is  Chrismus  er  comin',"  the  old  man  retorted. 
"Come  on  now  an'  stir  yer  stumps.  You  an'  yer  moth- 
er'll  have  er  pretty  tight  pull  ter-day.  Hurry  up,  fur 
some  uv  ther  men  air  already  in  sight,  an'  it  'ud  be  er 
everlastin'  shame  fur  'em  ter  find  any  uv  us  in  bed." 

Mose  Sanders  and  Tal  Smith  entered  the  yard  and 
were  warmly  welcomed.  Sanders  was  a  short  man  with 
a  red  neck,  and  hair  which  looked  like  the  dead  silk  on 
a  ear  of  corn.  He  had  never  been  esteemed  on  account 
of  intellectual  activity,  but  was  noted  for  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  could  handle  an  ax.  Tal  Smith,  as  his 
acquaintances  said,  struck  a  pretty  fair  average  in  every 
way  without  being  remarkable  in  any  thing,  excepting, 
however,  an  appetite  which  defied  competition,  and  which 
lingered  long  at  the  table  before  acknowledging  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Mighty  glad  ter  see  yer,  boys,"  said  old  Tobe.  "Come 
in.  He  won't  bite  yer.  Git  out !"  he  exclaimed,  storm- 
ing at  a  dog.    "Walk  right  in." 

The  men  sat  down.  Sis  entered  the  room.  The  two 
men  nodded  their  heads  at  her. 

"She  looks  ez  putty  ez  er  pink  this  mawnin',"  said 
Smith. 

"Must  be  er  thinkin'  uv  her  sweethot,"  Sanders  sug- 
gested. 

"I  haven't  been  doin'  no  sich  uv  er  thing,"  Sis  sharply 
retorted.    "I  ha'n't  got  none." 

"Uh  huh!  yer  kain't  tell  me  that  way,"  said  Sanders. 
"Nearly  ever'  young  feller  in  ther  neighborhood  is  er 
cuttin'  ther  eyes  at  yer." 

"Wall,  they  nee'n'  ter." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Old  Tobe,  "ef  yer've  had  break- 
fus'  yer'd  better  come  on,  furl  her  ther  other  folks  comin'. 
I  did  want  ter  git  all  ther  logs  put  up  ter-day,  so's  I  ken 
kiver  ther  ruff  at  my  lezur." 

Hearty  collaboration  makes  hard  work  easy,  otherwise 
the  building  of  an  old-fashioned  barn  would  be  a  tedious 
achievement.  The  men  went  to  work  with  rough  but 
good  humored  badinage.  Every  man  who  had  a  joke  on 
any  one  else  who  was  present  told  it.  Chips  flew  from  the 
corners  where  skillful  axmen  made  the  logs  join,  and 
strong  arms,  with  handspikes  and  "skids,"  shoved  enor- 
mous timbers  into  position. 

"Wall,  dog  my  cats!"  exclaimed  Sanders,  standing 
erect  on  his  corner  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ; 
"yander  comes  Wuthless  Nick.  Whut  bizness  has  he  got 
here,  yer  reckon?  Didn't  think  he  wanted  ter  hang  roun' 
any  place  whar  work  wuz  goin' on." 

"He  ain't  got  no  bizness  here,  let  me  tell  yer,"  said  old 
Tobe.  "I'mer  gre't  mine  ter  take  a  saplin'  an'  larrup 
him  often  ther  place." 

"Don't  tech  him,"  someone  rejoined,  "fur  we  don't 
want  no  howlin'  'round  here.'" 

Nick  came  up  and  lazily  seated  himself  on  a  stump, 
pursed  his  lips  with  divided  fingers  and  spat  through  his 
teeth. 

"Whar've  yer  been,  Nick?"  Sanders  asked,  as  he  took 
up  his  ax  and  began  to  trim  the  "shoulder"  of  a  log. 
"Nowhars." 
"Whar  yer  goin'?" 
"Nowhars." 

"Say,  Nick,  before  I  forgit  it  I  want  ter  tell  yer  some- 
thin'. Airter  this,  when  one  uv  my  daugs  starts  ter  foller 
yer  I  want  yer  ter  drive  him  back." 

"When  did  one  uv  'em  start  ter  foller  me?" 

"Ther  yuther  day,  an'  mor'n  that,  yerlet  him  foller  yer, 
an'  mor'n  that,  he  follered  yer  out  in  the  woods,  whar  a 
feller  wuz  choppin',  an'  er  tree  fell  on  him  an'  killed 
him." 

'"Twan't  my  fault." 

"Yas  it  wuz,  fur  ef  yer  hadn'ter  been  so  fetchtaked 
lazy  yer'd  drove  him  back." 

"Yas,"  Nick  rejoined,  "an'  ef  he'd  been  lazy  ernuff  he 
wouldn't  er  followed  me." 
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"Oh,  go  on,  yer  talk  like  er  fool." 

"Jes  as  well  talk  like  one  as  ter  ack  like  one." 

Sanders,  with  a  vigorous  blow,  stuck  his  ax  into  a  log, 
straightened  up,  and  said:  "Look  here,  Nick  Page,  don't 
'sinuate  that  I  ack  like  er  fool  or  I'll  hop  down  thar  an' 
slam  the  daylights  outen  yer." 

"Slam  me  an'  yer'll  never  slam  nobody  else,"  Nick  care- 
lessly replied." 

"Hold  on,  Mose,"  somebody  shouted.  Sanders  had 
jumped  down  from  his  corner,  and  with  ungentle  mutter- 
ings  was  "making  for"  Nick.  "Jes  stop  right  thar,  fur  we 
don't  want  no  row  here." 

Mose  stopped,  and  Old  Tobe  said:  "Don't  tech  ther 
triflin*  thing,  Mose.    He  ain't  wuth  ergood  beaten'." 

"I'll  let  him  off  fur  the  present,"  Sanders  replied. 
"But,  say,"  fiercely  turning  to  Nick,  "ther  very  fust  time 
I  ketch  yer  out  yer'll  get  it.  I've  had  er  whippin'  laid  up 
fur  yer  fur  some  time,  an'  ther  very  next  time  I  ketch  yer 
out  where  nobody  won't  hear  yer  holler  I'll  give  it  to 
yer." 

A  white  rag  fluttered  in  the  yard,  a  signal  which  every 
one  understood.  "Come,  men,  dinner's  ready,"  said  old 
Tobe.  "Say,  Nick  Page,"  the  old  man  added,  as  Nick 
got  off  the  stump  and  began  to  stretch  himself,  "I  don't 
mind  feedin'  any  pusson  that's  haungry,  but  I  don't  want 
you  ter  come  ter  my  house.  Do  yer  hear  me?" 

"Ain't  deef,"  Nick  replied. 

"Wall,  then,  cl'ar  out  from  here,  now.  I  don't  want 
yer  'roun'  here,  an'  in  the  presence  uv  these  here  gentle- 
men  I  want  ter  give  yer  fa'r  warnin'.  Ef  yer  ever  put  yer 
foot  in  my  yard,  mind  yer,  ef  yer  ever  put  your  foot  " 

"Which  foot?"  Nick  broke  in,  before  the  old  man  could 
finish  the  sentence. 

"Hit  don't  make  no  diffunce  which  one.  Hull  out 
from  here,  now.  Come,  gentle?««?«,  an'  less  eat  some- 
thin'." 

That  night,  just  after  the  family  had  eaten  supper,  Sis, 
who  during  the  day  had  appeared  nervous,  arose  from  a 
seat  where  she  had  been  buried  in  meditation,  dre.7a 
shawl  around  her  in  an  agitated  manner,  turned  to  old 
Tobe,  and  said : 

"Father." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  father,  and 
old  Tobe  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"W'y  Sissie" — he  always  saidSissie  during  his  tenderest 
moments — "what's  the  matter?" 

"Father  an'  mother,  an'  you,  brother  John,  I  mus'  leave 
yer." 

"What!"  the  old  man  and  his  wife  in  astonishment  ex- 
claimed. John  looked  up  from  a  new  ax  handle  which 
he  was  scraping  with  a  piece  of  glass,  but  said  nothing. 

"Yas,  I  must  leave  yer,"  she  repeated,  as  with  a  shud- 
der she  drew  the  shawl  lightly  around  her  shoulders. 
"Yer'll  never  know  how  much  I  love  yer,  but  yer'll  think 
when  I'm  gone  how  unworthy  I've  alius  been." 

"Lawd  bless  my  soul,"  vociferated  the  old  man,  "what 
does  she  mean?" 

John  had  resumed  the  work  of  scraping  the  ax-handle, 
but,  upon  hearing  his  father's  last  exclamation,  looked  up 
and  said : 

"Air  yer  all  bline?  Kain't  yer  see,  pap,  that  she's 
goin'  erway — going  erway  ter  marry  Nick  Page?" 

The  old  man  with  a  roar  sprang  from  his  seat. 

"Tobie,  Tobie,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree,  "Tobie,  mind 
yerse'f ;"  and  she  gently  took  hold  of  her  husband's  arm. 

"Git  away,  Puss,  don't  tamper  with  me.    Sis  " 

"Yas  sir." 

"Whut  air  yer  goin'  ter  do?" 

"I'm  goin'  out  in  ther  woods  whar  Nick  is  waitin'  fur 
me.  Then  me  an'  him  air  goin'  ter  git  married.  I  know 
he  ain't  no  'count,  father;  oh  yes,  1  know  that,"  clasping 
her  hands,  "but  I  kain't  help  lovin'  him.  O  pap,  I  wush 
yer  could  know  how  I  do  love  yer;  but  yer  kain't ;  no,  yer 
kain't !" 

The  old  man  struggled  with  himself.  His  wife,  with 
soft  words,  attempted  to  soothe  him. 

"I  know  yer  will  hate  me,"  the  trembling  girl  continued, 
"but  I  kain't  he'p  it.  I  feel  like  somebody  has  tied  a  rope 
'round  my  waist  an'es  erpullin'  it." 

"Sis,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  left  arm — his  right 
arm  was  held  by  Mrs.  Crabtree— "Sis,  I  hope  ter  God 
that  yer'd  sink  inter  hell  afore  mawnin'." 

"O  pap,  don't  say  that,"  pleaded  the  girl. 

"Yas,  I  do.  I  hope — no  I  don't,"  he  continued,  be- 
coming strangely  calm.  "Puss,"  turning  with  sorrowful 
gentleness  to  his  wife,  "I  had  hoped,  both  uv  us  had 
hoped,  that  this  time  never  would  come.  Sis,  I  must  tell 
yer  somethin',  an'  then  yer  may  go.  Puss,  must  I  tell 
her?" 

"Yas,  Tobie,  yes;  but  look  at  yer,  Tobie,  yer  aircryin'. 
Stop  cryin',  Tobie,  an'  tell  her." 

The  old  man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said:  "Thar  ain't  no 
gratitude  in  this  here  world!  I  wuz  onct  told  that  yer 
mout  live  ter  bring  me  trouble,  Sis,  an'  yer  have.  Now, 
I've  got  ter  tell  yer  somethin'  that  I  didn't  never  want  yer 
ter  know— didn't  want  John  thar  ter  know.  Sis,  me  an' 
Puss  ain't  yer  father  an'  mother.  We  tuck  yer  when  yer 
wuz  er  little  baby— wait  till  I  git  through.  We  tuck  yer 
cause  yer  father  an'  mother  wuz  dead.  We  soon  gunter 
love— love  yer  mo'  then  we  did  pore  John ;  an'  when  he 
wuz  little  an'  cried  in  ther  night,  we'd  let  him  cry,  but 
when  little  Sis  cried  we  got  outen  bed  an'  warmed  her 


by  the  fire,  'cause  the  pore  little  thing's  mother  an'  father 
wuz  dead.  Thar,  I'm  done.  Yer  ain't  no  child  uvmine. 
Go!" 

"O  my  father!"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  sank  upon  the 
floor  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  old  man's  knees; 
"Oh,  let  me  stay,  fur  I  love  yer  so.  I  kaint  stand  to  know 
that  I  ain't  yer  child — I  kaint  leave  " 

She  sobbed  convulsively.  The  old  man  tenderly  raised 
her  to  her  feet  and  kissed  her.  She  threw  off  her  shawl, 
hung  her  bonnet  on  a  peg  and  sat  down.  From  the 
woods  there  came  a  shrill  whistle,  the  girl  trembled  vio- 
lently but  did  not  arise  from  her  chair. 

One  day  the  neighborhood  of  Clarkson's  Ford  and  its 
capital,  the  cross-roads  town  of  Beverly,  were  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  report  that  Mose  Sanders  had  murdered  Tai 
Smith.  The  two  men  had  quarreled  in  a  "doggery,"  and 
rumor  said  that  Smith  left  the  place  first,  and  that  San- 
ders, boiling  with  wrath,  overtook  him  and  killed  him 
with  a  knife.  Sanders  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  log 
jail,  situated  near  the  "doggery"  where  the  quarrel  had 
taken  place.  Smith  had  many  friends.  They  swore  ven- 
geance. Soon  an  infuriated  mob  had  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  jail.  The  sheriff  called  on  his  friends  to 
help  him  protect  the  prisoner  in  case  the  jail  was  at- 
tacked, but  the  sheriffs  friends  were  also  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  man.  An  anxious  night  set  in — a  night 
which  Wilson  the  sheriff  knew  would  be  eventful.  The 
mob  had  built  camp-fires  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  fires  Wilson  saw  a  jug  passed  round  and  round. 
The  fires  burned  low;  a  wild  yell  arose;  Wilson  sprang 
upon  a  horse  and  galloped  away. 

"Break  down  ther  do',"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  mob. 

"Hold  on,"  said  some  one.  Worthless  Nick  stepped 
from  behind  a  tree. 

"Come  on,"  cried  the  leader.  "It  ain't  nobody  but 
ole  Wuthless." 

"Stop!"  Nick  demanded.  "Gentlemen,  if  yer  do  any 
thing  rash  yer'll  be  mighty  sorry  fur  it  ter-mor'.  Yer 
don't  know  whether  Sanders  committed  murder  ur  not. 
Stop,  I  tell  yer!  Say,  I  aint  much  er  'count  an'  all  that, 
but  the  fust  man  that  hits  that  do'  gits  er  sockdoliger." 
He  drew  an  immense  revolver.  "Er  man  that  aint  no 
'count  don't  kere  much  ter  live,  yer  know.  Say,  tuther 
day  I  heard  a  man  read  outen  er  Yankee  paper  that  thar 
wan't  no  law  in  this  here  country,  an'  right  then  I  'lowed 
ter  myself  that  if  I  ever  had  er  chance  I'd  see  ef  thar 
wan't.  I've  got  ther  chance,  an'  have  sorter  come  ter  ther 
'elusion  that  thar  is  a  little  law  layin:  'roun'  some'eres." 

"What's  ther  matter  with  yer?"  some  one  cried.  "Have 
yer  furgot  that  Mose  Sanders  wuz  gwine  ter  whup  yer  as 
soon  as  he  catch  yer  out." 

"That  would  er  been  er  two-handed  game,"  Nick  re- 
plied. "We  air  talkin'  'bout  somethin'  else  now.  I'd 
like  ter  reason  this  thing,  fellers,  an'  am  willin'  ter  do  it, 
but  yer  musn't  tech  that  do'." 

"He  ain't  got  no  mo'  sense  then  ter  shoot  er  feller," 
said  a  man  who  felt  that  his  cause  was  growing  weak. 

"Now  yo've  struck  it,  podner." 

This  raised  a  laugh.  Nick  continued:  "I've  been 
tryin'  ter  find  out  fur  many  er  day  whut  I'm  fit  fur,  an'  I 
have  jes'  diskivered  that  it  is  ter  kill  some  feller.  I  never 
would  er  found  it  out  ef  I  hadn't  er  kep'  dreamin'  uv  it. 
Boys,  I  know  mighty  well  that  yer  could  kill  me  an'  take 
charge  uv  this  here  'stablishment,  but  whut  a  shame  it  'ud 
be.  The  preacher  would  say,  'Laws  er  massy,  they've 
killed  that  no 'count  Nick,  an'  er  blessed  pore  piece  uv 
work  they've  done,  too.'  No,  boys,  let  ther  law  take  her 
cou'se.  We  all  know  Sanders,  an'  we  know  that  he's  got 
some  good  p'intserbout  him;  so  let's  not  be  rampant  er- 
bout  this  thing.  Say,  Wiley  Thompson,  throw  down  yer 
sledge-hammer.  Why,  I'd  hate  ter  shoot  sich  er  prom- 
isin'  young  feller  as  you  air.  That's  er  man,  Wiley,  fling 
it  down.  Hold  on  thar,"  leveling  the  pistol  at  some  one 
who  stooped  to  take  up  the  hammer;  "don't  straighten 
up  with  it  er  I'll  have  to  par'lize  yer.  That's  it,  let  it  er 
lone.  W'y,  boys,  thur  ain't  but  fifteen  ur  twenty  uv  yer, 
but  jedgin'  from  ther  noise  yer  made  down  yon  I  thought 
thar  must  beer  hunnud." 

"Nick,"  said  Wiley  Thompson,  the  man  who  had 
thrown  down  the  sledge-hammer,  "I  believe  you're  right 
erbout  this  thing.  I'm  goin'  home.  Good-night,  fel- 
lers." 

A  few  moments  later  the  jail  and  its  vicinity  were 
quiet.  The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Page  went  into 
Nick's  room  to  awake  him  she  was  surprised  at  not  find- 
ing him  in  bed.  Just  then,  glancing  through  a  window, 
she  beheld  an  unexpected  sight — Nick  plowing  in  the 
field.  She  called  him,  and  when  he  came  to  breakfast  he 
said : 

"Mam,  yer  look  at  me  like  I  wuz  er  stranger." 

"Wall,  fur  goodness  sake,  son,  whut's  got  inter  yer?" 

Nick  told  her  of  the  affair  at  the  jail.  "Now,  mam," 
said  he,  when  she  had  ceased  praising  his  courage,  "no 
mo'  foolishness  fur  me.  I'm  erbout  as  straung  as  ther 
next  man,  an'  from  this  time  on  I'm  goin'  ter  work.  I'm 
goin'  to  see  this  ole  house  fixed  up  like  it  wuz  in  pap's 
lifetime,  an'  'stead  uv  seein'  yer  w'arin'  that  ole  coat  I'm 
goin' ter  git  yer  a  new  one.  Yas,  an'  mo'rn  that,  mam, 
I'm  goin'  ter  sorter  slick  up  er  little  an'  go  ter  church 
with  yer." 

The  old  woman  threw  her  arms  around  Nick's  neck. 


"O  my  boy,"  she  said,"  yer  don't  know  how  happy  yer 
make  this  pore  ole  heart.    My  life  has  been  nearly  both 
ered  outen  me,  thinkin'  uv  whut  wuz  goin'  ter  become  uv 
us;  but  now,  thank  the  Lawd  " 

"Thar,  now,  mam :  thar  now.  Lemme  hurry  back 
ter  work.  I  fed  my  horses  afore  day,  an'  am  anxious  ter 
swing  corners  with  'em." 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Tal  Smith,  although  fright- 
fully cut,  was  not  dead.  When  he  regained  conscious- 
ness and  strength  enough  to  talk  he  told  the  friends  who 
had  gathered  at  his  bedside  that  Sanders  was  not  to 
blame.  "When  he  kotch  up  with  me,"  said  the  wounded 
man,  "he  'gun  ter  ax  my  pardon,  but  fool  like,  an'  quick- 
er'ner  cat  ken  bat  his  eye,  I  turned  on  him,  an'  then  an' 
thar  we  had  it,  an'  then  an'  thar  I  got  ther  wust  uv  it.  I 
fit  like  er  whitehead,  but  I  didn't  peer  ter  faze  him.  So 
my  frien's  wanted  ter  hang  him  when  it  got  norated  round, 
eh?    I  wush  yer'd  go  an'  let  him  out." 

When  Sanders  was  liberated,  without  stopping  to  thank 
the  men  who  had  opened  the  jail  door,  he  went  straight- 
way to  the  Page  place;  and,  seeing  Nick  plowing  in  a 
field,  climbed  over  the  fence  and  approached  him. 

"Hello,  Nick." 

"Whoa;  w'y,  hello  Mose,  when  'd'er  git  out?" 

"Jes'  whiler  go.  Say,  I  want  ter  thank  yer  fur  whut  yer 
— oh,  dang  it,  I  ken  fight  er  man,  but  I  don't  know  how 
ter  thank  him." 

"Don't  try  it,  Mose.  Dam  it,  air  yer  goin' ter  stan' 
thar  an'  shed  tears?  Here  lately  it  peers  like  ever'  body 
that  comes  roun'  me  wanster  blubber.  Ha'n't  got  time  ter 
talk  ter  yer,  Mose.  Git  ep,"  pulling  his  plow  line.  "When 
yer  git  so  yer  ken  talk,  come  over  an'  see  us." 

Shortly  after  Sanders  left  the  field,  Nick,  looking  up 
when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  "land,"  saw  Wiley 
Thompson  sitting  on  the  fence. 

"Waitin'  fur  yer,  Nick,"  said  Thompson,  as  he  got  off 
the  fence  and  shook  hands  with  the  plowman. 

"Wall,  I'm  here." 

"So  I  see,  an'  now  that  yer  air  here,  I  wanter  tell  yer 
somethin'.  Las' night  me  an' a  passul  uv  ther  boys  had  a 
meetin',  an'  we  all  'lowed  that  Nick  Page  wuz  devilish 
good  timber  fur  sheriff.  The  'leckshun  aint  fur  off,  an' 
yer  can  be  'lected  easy  as  fallin'  often  a  lawg*." 

"Wiley,  yer  don't  mean  whut  yer're  sayin?" 

"Sw'ar  I  do." 

"W'y,"  said  Nick,  as  he  cleaned  the  mold-board  of  his 
plow  with  his  foot,  "ef  they  wuz  ter  'lect  me  I  might  mo- 
mox  ther  office." 

"No  danger  uv  that,  fer  all  yer  want  is  ter  git  er  cle'k  ter 
do  /er  writin'  part.  Jis  think,  Nick,  uv  ther  money  yer 
can  make.  Thar  aint  no  doubt  erbout  yer  'leckshun,  for 
yer  name's  in  ever'body's  mouth.    Whut  do  yer  say?" 

"All  right,  ef  they  'lect  me  I'll  sarve." 

He  was  elected.  Everyone  was  so  anxious  to  see  a 
"pore  boy,"  whom  all  had  denounced,  rewarded  for  his 
daring  achievement,  that  no  candidate  in  opposition  to 
Nick  was  announced.  Shortly  after  the  new  sheriff  was 
installed,  and  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  office,  old 
Tobe  Crabtree,  after  much  exertion  in  wiping  his  feet  at 
the  door,  entered  the  room.  Nick  quickly  rose  and  brought 
a  chair  for  the  old  man. 

"Mr.  Page,"  said  Tobe,  "I  ain't  seed  yer  sense  ther 
woods  wuz  burnt.'"' 

"No,"  Nick  replied,  "not  sense  ther  weather  set  in. 
How's  all  ther  folks?" 

"Oh,  middlin'." 

"Sis  is  well,  I  hope." 

"Yas,  she's  well  but  she  aint  peart.  Ha'n't  been  peart 
sense  that  night  when  yer  had  yer  'rangements  to  meet 
her  in  ther  woods." 

"Why  'n't  she  come?" 

"Wall,  I'll  tell  yer,  Nick."  He  then  related  the  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  contem- 
plated marriage.  When  old  Tobe  had  finished  his 
recital,  Nick,  who  had  sat  gazing  at  the  floor,  looked  up 
and  said : 

"I  think  mo'  uv  her  fur  it.  It's  the  love  I  have  fur  her 
that— wall,  thar  aint  no  use  'n  talkin'  erbout  polerticks," 
summoning  an  air  of  carelessness.  "Ever'  thing'U  come 
out  all  right  airter  while.  Ha'n't  got  no  'jections  ter  me 
marryin'  Sis  now,  have  yer?" 

"None  under  ther  heavens." 

"Jes'  bercause  I  bantered  ther  mob  an'  saved  er  man's 
life  I  reckon." 

"No,  not  by  er  blame  sight,"  old  Tobe  replied,  vigor- 
ously punching  the  floor  with  his  stick.  "Not  bercause 
yer  wan't  afeered  uv  er  mob,  but  bercause  yer  ain't 
afecred  uv  er  hess  an'  plow.  I  do  b'lieve  that  creek  bot- 
tom fiel'  uvyourn  will  make  ther  finest  co'n  in  ther  cur- 
munity.  I  tell  yer  that  such  co'n  as  that  oughter  be  er 
rickermendation  ter  any  man." 

"I'm  glad  ycr've  come  'round  all  right,  ole  man," said 
Nick. 

"Who  wouldn't  come  round  all  right!"  Tobe  replied. 
"I  tell  yer  whut's  er  fack,  that  co'n  will  ketch  ther  best  uv 
'em.  I  hearn  thet  yer've  got  Mose  Sanders  an'  Tal  Smith 
as  deperties.  I'm  glad  uv  it,"  Tobe  added,  when  Nick 
had  answered  affirmatively.  "Tal  had  er  mighty  close 
call.  Say,  Nick— must  call  yer  by  yer  fust  name — spozen 
yer  come  'long  home  with  me." 

"It's  er  laung  ways,  Unk  Tobe,  an' we  couldn't  git  thar 
afo' night." 
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"I  know  that  bein'  sheriffis  like  er  man  eatin'  pop-co'n — 
takes  all  his  ertention ;  but  shet  up  yer  shop  an'  come." 

Nick  had  resolved  never  to  go  to  Tobe's  house  again ; 
but  now  that  he  knew  why  Sis  had  failed  to  meet  him,  and 
now  that  old  Tobe  importuned  him,  he  consented.  As 
the  two  men  rode  along,  Nick  wondered  what  Sis  would 
say  when  he  entered  the  house.  A  tremor  seized  him  as 
he  neared  the  place. 

"Yandergoes  John  terfeed  ther  cattle,"  said  old  Tobe. 
"He  was  goin'  ter  run  fur  sheriff,  but  when  he  heam  you 
wuz  goin'  ter  run  he  wouldn't  come  out  agin'  yer." 

Nick  did  not  reply.  When  he  dismounted  at  the  gate 
he  kicked,  first  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other,  to 
smooth  down  his  pantaloons. 

"We'll  hitch  ther  horses  an'  let  'em  stand  erwhile," 
said  old  Tobe.    "Come  in." 

Tobe  entered  first.  Nick  closely  followed  him.  Sis, 
who  had  just  taken  up  a  blazing  chump  on  a  shovel  to 
start  the  kitchen  fire,  turned  toward  the  door — 

"Wall,  fur  pity's  sake,  Nick,  whut  did  yer  come  fur?" 

She  attemped  to  be  careless,  but  tears  streamed  from 
her  eyes.  Old  Tobe  took  the  shovel,  threw  the  chump 
into  the  fire-place,  and  said :  "Sissie,  I  told  him  whut  yer 
done  when  yer  found  out  that  me  an'  Puss  tuck  yer  when 
yer  wuz  a  pore  little  thing  without  no  father  an'  mother. 
Puss,  yer  ack  like  yer  want  ter  kiss  Nick  right  here.  Wall, 
er  man  that's  got  that  sort  er  co'n  is  'titled  ter — that's  it!" 

Nick  had  put  his  arms  around  Sis,  or  perhaps  Puss  Crab- 
tree  would  have  kissed  him. 

"Honey,"  said  Nick,  as  he  still  stood  with  his  arms 
about  the  girl,  "I  used  ter  to  wish  yer  wuz  as  ugly  as  home- 
made sin." 

"Why,  Nick?" 

"Because  I  wuz  erfeered  yer  wuz  too  purty  ter  live." 

"Tobe,"  said  Mrs.  Crabtree,  "we  oughter  offer  up 
pra'r  right  now." 

"Oh  no,"  old  Tobe  replied,  looking  around  at  the 
chump  which  he  had  thrown  into  the  fire ;  "jes'  wait  till  we 
git  a  smack  ter  eat,  an'  then  we'll  feel  er  leetle  mo' 
thankful." 


A  BIRTHDAY. 


Oh,  birthday  of  the  long  ago, 
Thejoy  that  filled  my  bosom  then 
But  makes  the  darker  seem  the  woe 
With  which  the  days  now  overflow. 

Like  bird  in  safely  sheltered  nest, 
A  child  within  my  arms  was  pressed, 
And  sipped  life's  blossoms  at  my  breast. 

The  bird  to  saler  shelter  flown, 

The  nest  is  empty,  and  alone 

I  make  my  broken-hearted  moan. 

Jenny  Pouttney  Bigelow,  in  April  Harper's. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


Nfav  York,  March  16,  1886. 

Newport  has  become  quite  the  place  for  fashionable 
New  York  divorces  since  young  Belmont's  case  was  so 
quietly  navigated  through  its  courts  last  year.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  probably  the  friendly  nature  of  the 
Rhode  Island  divorce  laws;  the  ease  with  which  residence 
may  he  claimed  by  people  who  have  their  summer  resi- 
dences there,  and  the  quiet  to  which  the  progress  of  the 
suits  may  he  preserved,  having  also  something  to  do  with 
it.  In  the  Belmont  case,  it  was  whispered  that  there  was 
a  row  in  the  family  over  young  Oliver  Hazard  Belmont's 
neglect  of  his  wife  and  his  infatuation  for  some  Parisian 
danseuse.  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Belmont  had  been  a  Miss 
Sallie  Whiting,  of  Boston.  So  adroitly  was  the  suit  man- 
aged that  the  public  had  quite  forgotten  the  matter,  when 
a  curt  paragraph  announced  that  Mrs.  Belmont  had  been 
granted  her  divorce  in  Newport — and  that  was  all.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  same  secrecy  will  be  possible  in  the 
future,  now  that  the  press  has  got  wind  of  aristocracy's 
modest  little  game. 

I  am  put  in  this  vein  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stevens  has  made  an  application  for  divorce  in  the 
same  court  that  severed  the  tarnished  fetters  for  young 
Mrs.  Belmont.  The  application  is  made  on  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Stevens's  cruelty,  neglect,  and  failure  to  support 
the  appellant.  This  is  certainly  ungrateful  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  practically  owes  his  fortune  to  his  wife.  She  was  a 
Miss  Adele  Livingston  Sampson,  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  New  York,  when  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  young  lawyer  with  nothing  in  particular  but  his 
profession,  married  her,  in  1862.  Thanks  to  his  father- 
in-law's  money  and  advice,  Mr.  Stevens  built  up  a  fortune 
of  some  millions,  principally  in  real  estate.  The  Stevens 
villa  at  Newport,  which  old  Sampson  had  bought  and  left 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  daughter,  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  entertainments 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  great  ball  at  the  opening  of  the 
Stevens  house,  now  owned  by  Secretary  Whitney,  at 
Fifty-seventh  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  has  a  permanent 
place  in  the  memory  of  society.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing coldness  in  the  Stevens  family  for  some  years.  Mrs. 
Stevens,  at  forty  odd,  is  not  as  young  as  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
at  twenty.  But  the  affair  has  been  conducted  very  deco- 
rously, and  Mr.  Stevens  will  permit  the  severance  of  the 
chain  without  resistance.  After  that,  it  is  whispered,  we 
shall  see  what  we  see.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Stevens  lives 
quietly,  en  garcon,  goes  from  his  house  to  his  office  in 


Wall  street,  and  from  his  office  to  his  clubs,  and  looks  as 
contented  and  cheerful  as  a  man  well  may,  who,  having 
married  a  fortune  and  set  himself  up  in  life,  is  going  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy,  unencumbered,  what 
luck  has  sent  him  before  he  outgrows  the  manly  capacity 
for  enjoyment.  At  the  Century  Club,  the  other  evening, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  one  of  his  brother  centurions, 
who  is  notoriously  dependent  on  his  wife  for  his  support, 
remarked,  with  an  envious  tug  at  his  moustache  as  Mr. 
Stevens  went  by,  "D — n  it!  some  men  are  kicked  into 
good  luck,  sure  enough." 

There  is  another  Newport  divorce  whose  progress  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  that  of  Mrs.  Grace  T. 
Turnbull  against  the  hero  of  the  famous  Loubat-Turn- 
bull  scandal  in  our  Union  Club.  The  ostensible  ground  for 
this  application,  which  is  simplya  revival  of  one  made  and 
withdrawn  by  Mrs.  Turnbull  a  year  ago,  is  desertion.  The 
real  animus,  however,  is  of  the  most  atrociously  scandalous 
character — so  horrible,  indeed,  that  its  details  could  not 
be  made  part  of  a  public  complaint.  They  place  Mr. 
Turnbull  upon  the  level  of  the  lower  brutes;  and  that 
they  are  justified  is  demonstrated  by  his  expulsion  from 
the  Union  Club,  on  practically  the  same  grounds,  which 
were  literally  his  unfitness  to  associate  with  self-respecting 
men.  The  expulsion  of  Loubat  from  the  club,  in  1883, 
on  charges  made  by  Turnbull,  led  to  the  development,  on 
the  part  of  Loubat's  defense,  of  some  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing evidence  ever  given  in  a  court,  against  the  complainant. 
While  the  trial  was  in  progress,  Judge  Van  Borst  objected 
to  some  interrogatories  of  Joseph  Choate,  which  had  the 
purposes  of  impeaching  Turnbull's  character.  "If  I  were 
to  allow  them,"  said  he,  "it  would  open  the  door  for 
all  his  friends  to  come  forward  and  swear  in  his  behalf." 

"His  friends !"  repeated  Mr.  Choate.  "Why  there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  court-room  who  dares  call  himself  a  friend 
of  Henry  Turnbull." 

And  Mr.  Choate  was  right.  The  very  imputations 
made  against  Turnbull's  personal  decency  by  Loubat 
were  the  cause  of  his  ultimate  dismissal  from  the  club. 
He  left  it  branded  as  the  vilest  and  most  odious  of  moral 
malefactors,  without  a  kindly  farewell  from  any  man  he 
knew.  Loubat,  by  the  way,  is  now  suing  the  club  for  re- 
admission,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  gain  his  point.  He  was 
dismissed  for  unmanly  and  insulting  references  to  a  lady; 
and  the  fact  that  his  accuser  is  unfit  to  consort  with  men 
or  women  is  no  justification  of  his  offense. 

Apropos  of  clubs,  next  to  the  senatorial  investigations 
into  the  methods  by  which  our  philanthropic  aldermen 
combine  the  pleasure  of  benefiting  the  public  with  the 
business  of  adding  to  their  frugal  stores,  the  most  fre- 
quent sensation  in  the  daily  papers  just  now  is  the 
troubles  of  the  Athletic  Club.  This  institution  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  knock-down  and  drag-out  charac- 
teristics of  local  high  civilization.  It  is  ostensibly  a  very 
stylish  club.  Its  members  number  leading  men  in  soci- 
ety and  the  professions ;  it  is  housed  in  a  palace,  with 
probably  the  finest  bath  and  the  finest  gymnasium  of  any 
club  in  the  world;  and  it  is  little  better  in  its  morale  than 
one  of  the  dives  of  the  East  side,  where  some  ex-cham- 
pion  pugilist  entertains  the  mob  with  exhibitions  of  the 
art  of  scientific  assault  and  battery  for  the  drinks.  The 
recent  exhibitions  of  the  Athletic  Club  have  been  charac- 
terized by  the  vilest  brutality  in  the  performances  both 
of  the  pugilists  and  the  spectators :  and  the  decenter  mem- 
bers— for  there  are  a  few  of  these  left  in  it — are  crying  out 
in  protest  against  the  disgusting  coarseness  and'vulgarity 
into  which  the  concern  has  drifted.  It  does  not  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  club  that  the  chief  supportersrof  all 
the  prize  fights  and  slugging  matches  that  are  fomented 
here  are  drawn  from  its  membership,  and  that  the  most 
conspicuous  "amateur"  breeder  for  and  patron  of  the 
shocking  sports  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  dog-pit  is  a  shin- 
ing light  in  its  councils.  While  Mr.  William  R.  Travers 
was  at  the  head  of  the  club  in  person  as  well  as  in  name 
he  kept  it  in  fairly  decent  order,  for,  though  decidedly 
enamored  of  the  coarser  order  of  sports  himself,  Mr. 
Travers  is  a  man  of  the  world,  with  sufficient  innate  re- 
finement to  preserve  him  from  running  to  extremes.  But 
he  has  been  sick  of  late,  and  away,  and  the  club  has  been 
run  by  a  committee,  which  has  succeeded  in  undoing  all 
the  good  he  ever  did  for  it.  It  is  heavily  in  debt,  too, 
and  altogether  in  about  as  bad  a  way  as  it  could  possibly 
be.  If  he  could  spare  the  time,  and  his  health  permitted, 
he  might  be  able  to  reorganize  it  and  put  it  on  its  old 
footing.  I  question  if  any  one  else  can;  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  club  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  private 
pot-house,  a  pet  resort  for  the  gilded  loafers  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Travers  is,  by  the  way,  an  incarnation  of  those 
contradictory  qualities  which  combine  to  make  a  typical 
New  Yorker  in  these  days.  He  is  a  Wall-street  man  and 
a  wit,  a  gentleman  by  nature,  yet  with  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  less  refined  indulgences  of  the  professional  "sport." 
He  gratifies  his  gentility  by  belonging  to  the  Union 
Club,  his  bohemian  leaning  by  his  membership  of  the 
Lotos,  and  his  barbaric  tastes  by  his  sponsorship  of  the 
Athletic,  and  is  eaually  at  home  in  each.  The  absorbed  I 
interest  he  takes  in  pugilistic  encounters  is  something  to 
be  remembered.  He  will  grow  so  excited  over  a  hot 
bout  between  two  well-practiced  hammerers  that  the 
natural  impediment  in  his  speech  will  vanish,  and  he  will 
talk  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  never  known  what  stuttering 
was.   His  better  qualities  are  reflected  in  his  elder  son, 


who  bears  his  name,  and  his  worse  ones  in  a  younger  son, 
who  is  a  most  unmitigated  cub.  This  enchanting  young- 
ster spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  billiard-rooms,  and 
lately  made  his  father  happy  by  marrying  a  ballet  girl, 
whom  it  cost  Travers  fire  a  pretty  penny  to  get  rid  of,  not 
to  mention  an  attack  of  the  spleen,  with  which  he  is  in- 
valided yet. 

There  is  another  sporting  branch  of  our  society  which 
does  not  recognize  the  delegation  from  the  Athletic  Club 
at  all,  unless,  indeed,  it  makes  a  reservation  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Travers,  who  is  everybody's  friend.  This  is  the  class  that 
makes  up  the  hunt  clubs  at  Rockaway,  Meadow- 
brook,  and  over  in  Jersey.  The  majority  of  these  live 
in  the  country  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  horse.  They  will  hunt  any  thing,  from  a 
real  fox  down  to  a  cat  or  a  rabbit,  always  in  full  uniform, 
as  if  they  were  following  a  pack  in  the  Midlands  of  "dear 
old  England,  don't  you  know."  They  are  people  of  am- 
ple means,  though  not  among  the  richest;  very  aristocratic 
in  their  ideas,  and  also  very  limited  in  them.  Their  joy 
and  pride  is  to  be  English  in  every  thing.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  the  scorn  with  which  they  view  the  coarser  social 
element  of  which  the  Oelrichs  and  Gebhardts  are  shining 
representatives.  But  I  notice  that  some  of  their  stiffest- 
necked  members  will  contrive  to  sneak  into  the  ham- 
mering and  pounding  ring  shows  of  the  Athletics,  and 
roar  their  delight  when  the  blood  spurts,  as  loudly  as  any 
others.  As  Napoleon  put  it,  the  Russian  is,  after  all, 
only  a  Tartar  under  the  varnish. 

It  will  not  surprise  me  if  Wallack's  theater  becomes  such 
only  in  name  next  season.  The  house  has  hardly  made 
a  dollar  since  it  was  opened,  and  both  Mr.  Wallack  and 
Mr.  Moss  are  tired.  The  former  has  ceased  to  interest 
himself  actively  in  the  management,  only  coming  in  to 
act  now  and  then  when  affairs  are  specially  desperate  and 
his  presence  in  the  cast  is  an  attraction.  The  latter  is  a 
good  enough  business  man,  but  no  manager.  The  result 
is  that  the  theater  has  run  steadily  behind.  It  has  be- 
come vulgarized  in  its  line  of  pieces,  and  its  special 
clientele  has  been  almost  entirely  stolen  from  it  by  Mr. 
Daly,  across  the  way.  Yet  there  is  a  huge  fortune  in 
the  house  under  intelligent  management.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Moss  is  concerned,  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  can  do  without 
a  theater.  He  is  a  heavy  property-owner  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  is  now  a  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  telegraph 
commissioner,  and  has  a  pushing  son-in-law  in  Maurice 
B.  Flynn,  the  contractor  and  county  Democracy  leader. 
Poor  Wallack  is,  however,  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  a  dollar  in  the  way  of  capital,  though 
some  of  the  mortgage  money  on  his  house  may  yet  be  left. 
However,  the  father-in-law  of  his  son  is  not  likely  to  leave 
him  to  starve.  The  marriage  of  Arthur  Wallack  to  Miss 
Moss  was  a  sheet-anchor  to  windward  whose  value  the 
Wallack  family  probably  appreciate. 

Thanks  to  the  mounting  and  the  libretto  of  Captain 
Alfred  Thompson,  supplementing  his  own  tuneful  if  not 
overbrilliant  music,  Mrs.  Lillian  Russell  Solomon  has 
scored  a  hit  with  Pepita,  given  for  the  first  lime  at  the 
Union-square  theater  this  evening.  The  Captain  is  really 
a  quite  remarkable  man  in  our  dramatic  world.  He  is  a 
clever  draughtsman,  with  good  artistic  ideas;  a  classical 
scholar,  capable  of  writing  pure  and  fluent  English ;  the 
possessor  of  quite  a  lively  wit,  and  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  stage.  You  can  usually  trace  the  work 
he  does  to  the  sources  from  which  he  adapted  it,  but  he 
adapts  with  a  free  hand,  and,  like  Boucicault,  has  ideas 
of  his  own.  He  is  the  only  man  in  America  capable  of 
mounting  pieces  with  the  picturesqueness  which  stage 
presentations  should  be  characterized  by ;  and  his  influ- 
ence for  good  is  already  perceptible  in  our  own  theaters, 
coming  as  it  did  directly  after  the  practical  lessonsingood 
taste  given  us  by  Henry  Irving.  In  her  new  role  Lillian 
Russell  is  vocally  delightful  and  physically  rather  ponder- 
ous, though  she  has  trained  down  considerably  since  she 
made  her  sausage-and-pudding-like  display  of  herself  in 
"Polly,"  at  the  Casino. 

Our  theatrical  Micawber,  Leonard  Grover,  is  to  take  a 
complimentary  benefit  next  Sunday  evening.  Although 
Mr.  Grover  has  experienced  scarcely  a  gleam  of  good  fort- 
une since  his  success  with  Our  Boarding-house,  he  looks 
no  leaner,  shabbier,  older,  or  more  careworn  for  it.  By 
philosophic  adherence  to  the  practice  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  he  has  preserved  his  joviality  of  temper 
and  his  soundness  of  stomach,  and  these  are  his  capital. 
Boucicault,  who  is  now  with  us,  wears  nearly  as  well. 
He  is  whiter  and  less  vivacious  than  of  old,  but  otherwise 
in  no  whit  changed.  I  wonder  what  business-men  could 
live  such  lives  as  these  two  have,  enduring  as  many 
privations,  bankrupting  as  often,  shifting  and  shuffling 
through  all  manner  of  expedients  to  continue  afloat,  and 
ride  the  billows  at  their  ages  as  jocundly  and  soundly  as 
they. 

We  have  quite  a  curious  character  settled  among  us 
whom  you  ought  to  remember  on  your  side  of  the  Rockies. 
He  is  called  Monsieur  Joseph  Aron,  and  aspires  to  con- 
sideration as  the  richest  Frenchman  in  America.  He 
came  here  from  France,  via  San  Francisco,  and  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
He  is  at  present  busily  engaged  in  transmuting  some  of  it 
into  printers'  ink.  He  is  the  financial  backer  of  a  non- 
descript monthly  called  77ie  Dramatic  Rei>ieii>,  that  was 
established  by  a  couple  of  ingenious  French  scribes,  with  a 
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superficial  knowledge  of  English,  who  aspire  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  French  Dramatic  Author's  society  and  to 
monopolize  the  adaptation  of  Paris  successes  for  the  Amer- 
ican theater.  Except  by  his  regular  attendance  at  all  the 
first  performances  of  the  French  plays  and  operas  given 
in  this  city,  Monsieur  Aron  has  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  refusal  to  serve  on  the  Grant  Monument  com- 
mittee when  invited  to  do  so  by  Mayor  Grace.  He 
based  his  declination  of  the  honor  on  the  ground  of  the 
General's  friendship  for  Germany,  and  got  one  of 
his  editors  to  write  him  a  lurid  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  At  this  pamphlet,  we  are  informed  at  his  own 
expense,  Bismarck  "ground  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage 
as  he  perused  its  pages;  and  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
German  press  has  been  concentrated  on  its  author."  We 
are  further  notified,  through  the  same  medium,  that 
the  patriotic  tobacconist  now  proposes  to  brave  the  fury 
of  the  tiger  of  Teutonia  by  returning  to  Europe,  to  end 
his  days  in  "glorious  retirement."  He  will  probably  end 
them  in  an  almshouse  if  he  does  not  find  a  speedy  cure 
for  his  journalistic  madness. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  preparing  seriously  to  settle  in 
New  York.  He  has  paid  some  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  his  house  and  stable  alone,  and  has  been  the 
most  extensive  individual  buyer  at  the  Morgan  sale  of 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  to  adorn  it.  He  evidently  comes 
to  New  York  to  cut  a  dash,  and  will  do  it  at  any  cost. 

As  I  came  down  Fifth  avenue  the  other  evening,  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  Windsor  hotel,  I  ran  into  a  cheap  and 
shabby  German  band,  tooting  "Hear  Me,  Norma,"  in 
front  of  one  of  the  swellest  houses  in  the  block.  Their 
rendition  of  the  hackneyed  number  was  simply  execra- 
ble ;  but  a  handsome  and  well  preserved  lady  of  fifty  sat 
at  a  parlor  window  and  blandly  and  beamingly  absorbed 
the  strident  discords,  as  if  they  had  been  bursts  of  celes- 
tial melody.  I  was  sufficiently  interested  to  stop  and  look 
at  the  expense  of  having  to  listen.  The  air  being  fin- 
ished, a  servant  came  out  with  an  envelope  in  his  hand. 
The  leader  of  the  band  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  left  them  expressing  their  gratitude  in  what  sounded 
like  a  dead  march,  though  it  was,  I  believe,  a  tune 
from  "The  Gypsy  Baron."  The  elderly  lady  was  the  wife 
of  John  Bloodgood,  one  of  our  foremost  brokers.  Years 
ago,  when  Mrs.  Hicks  Lord  lived  in  New  York,  she  used 
to  hire  a  band  of  the  same  sort  to  play  under  her  windows 
every  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Floyd  Phcenix  had  the  same 
weakness.  A  nervous  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  an 
apartment  opposite  that  of  Mr.  Phoenix  actually  moved 
out  of  the  street  to  avoid  the  harrowing  serenades. 

Yet  Colonel  Mapleson  says  that  New  York  has  no  ear 
for  music.  Alfred  Trumble. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  question  of  the  dignity  of  domestic  labor  has  re- 
cently been  brought  home  to  the  Woman's  Realm  in  a 
very  forcible  manner.  One  of  the  many  instances  where 
a  woman  of  refinement  and  good  breeding  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  this  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  has 
come  under  its  own  observation.  Financial  misfortune, 
and  one  disaster  after  another,  wrecked  a  happy  and 
prosperous  San  Francisco  home,  and  the  mother,  a  gen- 
tle, middle-aged  woman,  was  forced  to  go  out  to  service  or 
to  succumb  to  a  humiliating  dependency.  She  has  taken 
up  her  burden  patiently  and  uncomplainingly,  but  with- 
out hope  or  cheer.  The  employment  of  Chinese  in  this 
capacity  has  done  much  to  degrade  this  class  of  service 
in  California,  but  the  attitude  of  the  people  has  done 
more. 

The  lady  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  social  loss  involved  in  her  present  position.  She 
frankly  says,  with  perhaps  too  ready  forfeiture  of  her  per- 
sonal status:  "I  know  perfectly  what  I  am  sacrificing  in 
coming  down  to  this  work.  It  is  a  menial  position,  and  I 
recognize  it  as  such ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  else.  I  tried 
sewing,  but  I  could  not  make  a  living  by  it ;  and  the  con- 
finement and  lack  of  exercise  were  breaking  down  my 
health.  I  was  too  rusty  in  my  studies  to  undertake  to 
teach,  and  for  superficial  accomplishments  there  is  no 
market  in  these  days.    This  was  the  only  resource." 

The  Woman's  Realm  is  disposed  to  quarrel  with  public 
opinion  which  denies  proper  respect  to  the  women  who 
undertake  to  do  in  other  households,  and  for  pay,  the 
work  which  every  woman  is  revered  for  doing  in  her  own. 
There  is  no  reason  why  domestic  labor  should  not  be 
held  in  just  as  high  respect  as  any  other  class  of  personal 
service,  and,  indeed,  in  much  higher  respect  than  any 
mere  mechanical  trades.  To  do  housework  well  and 
thoroughly  requires  quick  perception,  intelligence,  a  deft 
hand,  and  a  good  memory.  It  has  a  meaning  and  a 
tendency  higher  and  nobler  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  labor,  because  a  comfortable,  tidy  and  attractive  home 
means  the  preservation  of  domestic  unity  and  happiness, 
and  the  preservation  of  home  ties  means  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  brain  which  controls 
and  the  hand  that  guides  the  domestic  machinery  do  a 
service  which  can  never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  paid  in  base  coin.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  service,  the  person  who  renders  it  still 
occupies  a  business  relation  to  the  family.  It  is  therefore 
wise  on  both  sides  to  maintain  a  certain  dignity  and  sep- 
aration, so  far  as  those  business  relations  are  concerned.  It 


is  never  wise  or  prudent  to  confound  business  and  per- 
sonal relations,  especially  in  the  beginning.  The  most 
thoughtlul  and  considerate  man  of  business  will  never  in- 
vite a  new  clerk  or  book-keeper  into  his  family  or  to  sit  at 
his  board.  The  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  a  valued 
guest  in  the  household,  but  he  must  first  be  proved  in  his 
business  capacity,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  liking  and  con- 
fidence established.  When  these  conditions  come  about 
in  a  natural  way  there  is  still  the  more  important  matter 
of  congeniality  to  dispose  of.  In  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity it  is  folly  to  establish  close  social  relations  between 
people  who  have  not  some  native  harmony  of  tastes 
to  justify  the  friendship.  Above  all,  the  family  circle 
must  be  kept  intact.  When  a  perpetual  round  of  visitors 
appear  at  the  table,  or  a  perpetual  guest  takes  up  a  place 
at  the  family  board,  the  close  and  confidential  relations 
of  husband,  wife  and  children  are  severed. 

In  the  case  of  intelligent  domestic  help  of  the  type  we 
have  described,  the  question  of  her  relation  to  the  house- 
hold will  in  time  settle  itself.  If  better  days  do  not  dawn 
upon  her,  so  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  onerous 
duties  entailed  by  her  present  position,  she  must  become 
in  time  a  trusted  and  confidential  friend  of  the  family, 
loved  by  the  children,  treated  with  courteous  respect  by 
the  young  people;  and  at  times  when  her  duties  do  not 
interfere  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  her 
presence  will  be  solicited  at  the  family  board. 


Among  its  friendly  and  chatty  discussion  of  "home 
dressmaking,"  the  Delineator  offers  the  following : 

"Whether  silks  will  regain  any  of  their  old  popularity 
is  hard  to  say;  it  may  be  counted  among  the  events  that 
time  alone  will  prove;  certainly  there  is  not  much  favor 
shown  them  just  now.  Velvet — which  means  velveteen — 
not  only  has  many  admirers  but  many  wearers,  which  is  a 
better  test  of  popularity  than  mere  expressed  admiration. 
Plush  will  quietly  subside,  for  even  its  most  ardent  de- 
votee finds  no  beauty  in  it  when  the  warm  weather  draws 
near.  But  until  that  time  the  plush  wraps  and  coats  will 
remain  in  vogue,  and  as  their  becomingness,  as  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  is  certain,  its  presence  can  not  be  re- 
gretted. However,  it  has  never  been  denied  that  plush 
as  a  material  is  not  becoming  to  all  types  of  womankind, 
for  it  takes  unto  itself  unexpected  shades,  and  makes  its 
wearer  look  broad  when  she  does  not  wish  to,  and  in  a 
bright  even  light  its  pile  most  unexpectedly  appears 
crushed.  A  plush  gown  is  unreliable  in  its  effect,  so  that 
the  reservation  of  the  rich-looking  material  for  jackets, 
wraps  or  matinees  is  to  be  commended.  The  slightly 
rough  cloths  and  those  smoothy  finished  will  obtain  in  all 
the  brown,  mode,  green,  blue,  gray,  and  mixed  effects. 
Suits  of  cloth  will  include  a  bonnet  to  match.  The 
mixed  cloths  are  not  so  dressy  in  appearance  as  the  plain 
colors,  and  are  not  usually  as  light  in  weight. 

"A  dark  shade  of  crimson  in  broadcloth  is  developed 
for  a  very  young  girl.  It  has  a  kilted  skirt  having  a  smoothly 
fitting  yoke  upper  part,  the  plaits  being  of  pretty  width. 
With  this  is  worn  a  blouse  waist,  which  fits  closely  to  the 
figure,  not  giving  the  usual  idea  of  looseness  that  seems 
to  arise  at  the  mention  of  the  word  blouse.  The  front 
is  closed  with  brttons  imitating  ancient  coins,  and  a 
clasp  in  harmony  with  them  holds  the  belt  together.  The 
velvet  cuffs  and  collar  are  of  the  same  color,  and  lined 
lingerie  is  worn.  Long  pins  stuck  through  the  collar  are 
the  only  jewelry  visible.  The  hat  is  a  hussar  of  crimson 
cloth,  with  a  band  of  gray  krimmer  about  it  and  a 
creamy  shaving-brush  pompon  just  in  front.  The  gloves 
are  of  gray  dogskin,  with,  heavy  stitching  on  the 
back,  and  are  of  the  usual  four-button  walking  length, 
A  little  later  on  a  straw  hat  will  be  substituted  for  the 
cloth  hussar,  but  until  the  time  seems  to  demand  it  there 
will  be  no  change  made,  as  these  chapeaux  are  so  pop- 
ular. 

"For  evening  wear,  toilets  of  black  lace  made  over  silk 
or  satin  are  in  vogue,  and  pink  in  all  shades,  from  shrimp 
to  rose;  yellow,  from  the  palest  mandarin  to  the  deepest 
orange;  and  ecru  paiing  to  white,  are  the  shades  used  for 
the  underskirts  and  bodices.  Satin  is  most  desirable, 
because  its  sheen  is  so  positive  and  it  glistens  daintily 
through  the  lace  meshes. 

"The  ordinary  braid  having  the  strongest  likeness  possi- 
ble to  skirt  braid  has  become  a  thing  of  the  remote  past. 
Braid  has  also  the  rather  tawdry  look  it  had  for  a  while, 
and  now  seems  to  have  reached  its  apotheosis,  for  it  is 
shown  in  all  the  fashionable  colors,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  make  itself  seen,  and  yet  not  heavy  enough 
to  be  cumbersome.  Then,  too,  there  are  lace  braids 
made  of  wool,  and  which  in  reality  look  more  like  wool 
lace.  They  appear  upon  examination  to  have  been  first 
woven  closely  and  then  gone  over  and  the  threads  drawn 
together  with  regularity,  thus  forming  a  positive  pattern. 
While  they  are  shown  in  solid  colors,  a  very  pretty  effect 
is  obtained  by  using  two  shades  of  one  color.  The  all- 
black  will  undoubtedly  be  oftenest  used,  but  later  in 
the  season  white  will  obtain  largely,  and  will  be  used 
not  only  for  white  dresses  but  for  those  of  dark-blue, 
scarlet,  brown,  or  green  cloth,  or  flannel.  Brown 
is  in  two  shades,  but  they  are  very  close  kin ;  gray  dis- 
plays the  real  Quaker  shade  in  friendly  union  with  the 
acicrtone;  while  scarlet  and  black  form  a  contrast  and 
combination  that  is  always  good.  The  black  braids  will 
be  chosen  for  short  jackets  of  scarlet  cloth — those  coquet- 
tish little  top-garments  one  of  which  every  maiden  has 


made  up  her  mind  she  will  wear,  either  in  the  early 
spring  or  make  up  and  keep  in  abeyance  until  the  chill 
evenings  at  the  sea-shore  permit  her  to  assume  it  over  h 
light  gown.  A  red  jacket  of  fine  cloth  is  much  shortti 
in  the  back  than  in  the  front,  where  it  is  loose,  long,  and 
pointed.  The  scarlet-and-black  lace  braid  outlines  the 
jacket,  extends  up  each  side  of  the  front,  and  is  used  for 
the  high  collar,  the  lining  of  which  is  red  silk.  The  but- 
tons are  of  copper,  apparently  blackened  by  age,  and 
rated,  as  dealers  in  antiques  say,  'more  valuable  on  that 
account.'  The  sleeves  have  a  decoration  formed  of  two 
rows  of  the  braid  caught  on  the  outer  side  by  a  button. 
A  white  jacket  like  this  is  trimmed  with  black  braid, 
and  a  black  one  is  made  somber  with  braid  ol  its  own 
hue."   

Women  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ranks  love  their  chil- 
dren, and  will  let  almost  any  thing  go  rather  than  the 
baby.  Is  it  likely  that  permission  to  vote  would  so 
change  the  maternal  nature  as  to  make  women  neglect 
their  babies  for  the  ballot-box?  The  following  is  an 
amusing  instance  of  a  baby's  taking  precedence  of  court 
etiquette,  which  prescribes  that  a  subject  shall  stand  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Madame  Rudersdorf, 
the  famous  singer  who  died  lately,  was  once  visiting  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  when  the  following  incident 
occurred:  They  breakfasted  together  informally,  and 
afterward  madame  sang  several  songs,  her  royal  hostess 
playing  her  accompaniments.  The  princess  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  nursery.  As  madame  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
with  one  child  playing  with  the  charms  on  her  watch- 
chain,  another  hanging  over  her  shoulder,  and  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  the  door  opened,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
walked  into  the  midst  of  the  frolic.  The  princess  arose  and 
introduced  her  visitor.  Madame  looked  up,  and  with  her 
ready  tact  and  wit  said  :  "Your  Royal  Highness,  I  must 
either  disregard  court  etiquette  or  drop  the  court  baby." 
The  prince  bowed  courteously,  and  said,  with  a  smile: 
"Do  what  you  like  with  etiquette,  but  regard  the  baby." 


Miss  Octavia  Hill  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Kyrle  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  president.  The 
society  decorates  by  frescoes,  painting,  pictures,  and  mot- 
toes, the  meeting-places  of  the  poor — their  schools,  clubs, 
and  hospitals.  It  gives  them  the  finest  music  gratis, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  voluntary  choir.  It  as- 
sists in  the  movement  to  preserve  open  spaces  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  lays  out  gardens  for  their  enjoyment.  It  has  an 
agency  for  receiving  flowers  and  bulbs,  and  distributes 
these  among  the  poor.  It  has  lately  added  to  its  work 
that  of  receiving  for  and  distributing  books  and  periodi- 
cals to  workmen's  clubs,  etc.  Taking  for  its  motto  "To 
the  utmost  of  our  power,"  it  has,  since  its  formation,  dec- 
orated twenty-seven  hospital  wards,  clubs,  and  other 
places  of  resort;  its  choir  has  given  ninety  oratorios  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miscellaneous  concerts;  it  has 
aided  in  preserving,  laying  out,  or  improving,  twenty-one 
open  spaces.  Its  action  is  severely  crippled  for  want  of 
funds. 

A  fortnightly  journal  has  been  started,  under  imperial 
auspices,  in  Germany,  which  is  announced  as  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  and  as  having 
her  "fullest  sympathy."  It  is  called  Emanzipirte,  and  it 
advocates  emancipation  from  "all  the  obsolete  customs 
which  place  women  upon  a  lower  plane  than  men ;"  eman- 
cipation from  the  "ignoble  presumption  that  they  are  only 
the  playthings  of  men,"  and  not  fitted  to  be  "true  help- 
mates in  the  earnest  affairs  of  life ;"  emancipation  from 
the  superstition  that  women  "are  not  born  for  the  noblest 
aims  of  mankind;"  and  finally,  emancipation  from  the 
"unutterably  low  opinion"  that  spinsters  are  "less  worthy 
of  respect  than  other  women."  It  has  been  addressed 
particularly  to  the  wives  and  woman  relatives  of  army 
officers.  This  is  remarkable,  the  English  Woman's  Revihv 
comments,  considering  the  public  to  which  it  appeals.  It 
is  issued  from  the  Imperial  Bookshop  (Konigliche  Ilof- 
buchhandlung),  43,  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 


During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Madrid,  a 
young  girl,  Concha  Juena,  nursed  with  tireless  devotion 
her  father  and  mother,  and  when  they  died  aided  the 
physician  to  bury  them.  Two  little  brothers  who  were 
attacked  she  cared  for  alone,  never  quitting  their  bed- 
sides, and  afterward  herself  carried  them  to  the  ceme- 
tery. She  subsequently  nursed  an  aged  grandmother 
and  baby  sister,  who  recovered.  Concha  has  been  dec- 
orated with  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  a  handsome  sum  has 
been  sent  from  England  to  a  committee  of  ladies  at  Mad- 
rid to  provide  her  with  a  good  education. 


The  Dublin  Medical  Press,  of  a  recent  date,  says: 
"  Last  week  the  first  lady  student  who  has  entered  the 
School  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons  took  her  place 
among  her  male  confreres,  quietly  and  as  one  of  them- 
selves. The  occasion  was  Mr.  Thornly  Stoker's  anatomi- 
cal lecture,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  class  made  it 
obvious  that  they  were  gentlemen,  by  their  reception  of 
the  lady."   

Signorina  Maria  Terne,  the  lady  doctor  of  Rome  who 
was  lately  nominated  physician  to  Queen  Margaret,  has 
just  been  appointed  doctor  to  the  female  telegraphists 
employed  by  the  state. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


•  I  ho  San  Franciscan "  will  l>o  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  i-itj.  State,  or  country,  for  $2.50  a  year. 
Sample  Subscription,  lln-ee  months,  tor  titty  Cents. 


OLD  BOOKS  ARE  BEST. 


Old  books  are  best !    With  what  delight 
Does  "Faithorne  fecit"  greet  our  sight 

On  frontispiece  or  title-page 

Of  that  old  time,  when  on  the  stage 
"Sweet  Nell"  set  "Rowley's"  heart  alight! 

And  you,  O  friend,  to  whom  I  write. 
Must  not  deny,  e'en  though  you  might, 
Through  fear  of  modern  pirate's  rage,' 
Old  Looks  are  best. 

What  though  the  prints  be  not  so  bright, 
The  paper  dark,  the  binding  slight? 
Our  author,  be  he  dull  or  sage, 
Returning  from  that  distant  age, 
So  lives  again  we  say  of  right 
Old  books  are  best. 

Beverly  Chew,  in  the  Critic. 


THH  MIRROR. 


A.  Blind  Girl's  Letters. 


My  Dear  Alice:  You  wish  me  to  write  to  you— me, 
the  sightless  one,  whose  hand  wanders  in  the  darkness 
over  the  paper,  feeling  but  never  seeing  the  words  that  I 
trace.  Don't  you  dread  the  sadness  of  my  letters,  writ- 
ten in  such  eternal  gloom?  Have  you  no  fear  of  my 
melancholy  thoughts?  My  own  Alice,  you  rejoice  in 
eyesight  to  see!  Oh,  to  see!  to  gaze  on  the  blue  sky, 
on  the  features  of  those  we  love,  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
sunset,  the  varied  tints  in  which  nature  is  clothed— oh 
how  beautiful,  how  full  of  exceeding  joy  is  nature  ! 

There  was  a  time,  as  you  know,  when  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sight;  but  1  was  hardly  ten  years  old  when 
the  privation  fell  upon  me.  Now  I  am  twenty-five,  and 
have  passed  fifteen  years  in  utter  darkness.  I  seek  in 
vain  to  recall  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  can  not  re- 
member its  numberless  shades;  naught  remains  tome 
but  a  kaleidoscope  of  sweet  memories.  I  revel  in  the 
rose's  perfume,  but  have  forgotten  its  color;  I  can  distin- 
guish my  loved  flowers  by  touch,  but  their  actual  appear- 
ance has  passed  away  like  a  dream.  They  say  that  a 
lovely  girl  is  like  a  rose.  I  can  not  judge.  Sweet  sounds 
continually  fall  upon  my  ear,  but  darkness  shrouds  my 
eyes.  Sometimes,  nevertheless,  the  somber  cloud  that 
covers  my  lost  sense  is  traversed  by  a  strange  light;  the 
doctors  say  that  it  is  caused  by  a  flow  of  blood  to  the 
optic  nerve,  and  they  draw  hopeful  symptoms  from  the 
fact.  Vain  chimera!  When  for  fifteen  long  years  one 
has  lost  the  light  that  beautifies  the  earth,  one  can  only 
hope  to  see  again  in  heaven. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  momentary  excitement.  Whilst 
I  was  feeling  my  way  about  the  room  I  suddenly  put  my 
hand  on— what  do  you  think  ?  you  will  never  guess— on  a 
looking-glass.  I  sat  down  before  it ;  I  began  to  dress  my 
hair  coquettishly;  oh,  how  I  longed  to  see  myself,  to  con- 
vince myself  if  I  were  good-looking,  if  hiy  skin  were  as 
white  as  it  is  soft,  or  if  my  eyes  were  fine  under  their  long 
lashes.  You  remember  how  they  told  us,  at  the  convent, 
that  Satan  appeared  in  the  looking-glass  if  girls  gazed  too 
long  into  it.  On  my  word,  if  he  had  come  then  he  would 
have  been  nicely  caught,  for  I  could  not  have  seen  him. 

You  ask  in  your  last  nice  letter,  which  has  just  been  read 
to  me,  whether  it  is  true  that  papa  has  been  ruined  by  the 
stoppage  of  some  banks.  I  haven't  heard  a  word  about 
it.  Papa  is  rich,  I  am  sure,  for  I  hear  people  talking  to 
him  of  mines  and  banks  and  large  fortunes,  and  I  am 
very  comfortable  and  want  for  nothing;  consequently  I 
think,  my  dear,  that  my  parents  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances. 

I  shall  hear  soon  from  you,  I  hope,  as  I  know  that  you 
have  got  back  from  your  trip  to  England,  and  will  have 
more  time  to  think  of  your  poor  Lydia. 

ii. 

I  am  going  to  make  you  laugh,  dear  Alice.  You  will 
split  your  sides  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  will 
think  that  my  blindness  has  turned  my  brain.  I  have  a 
lover ! 

Yes,  my  own;  I,  the  rayless,  have  a  devoted  slave,  as 
languishing  and  as  full  of  attention  as  though  he  were  en- 
gaged to  a  beautiful  duchess.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise? Love,  who  as  you  know  is  blind,  owed  me  this  as 
a  debt  to  a  fellow-sufferer. 

How  he  glided  into  our  circle  I  can  not  tell,  and  why 
he  came  is  equally  a  mystery ;  who  he  is  the  heavens  may 
inform  me  some  day.  All  I  know  is  that  he  sat  on  my 
left-hand  side  at  dinner  the  other  day,  and  helped  me 
with  gentle  and  careful  attention. 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  I  to  him,  "that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

"True,"  replied  he,  "but  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing 
your  father  and  mother." 

"I  am  therefore  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  as 
you  appear  to  esteem  them,"  I  answered.  He  said, 
gravely  and  with  a  sweet  expression  of  voice: 

"They  are  not  the  only  persons  for  whom  I  feel  respect 
mingled  with  affection." 

"Indeed,"  I  continued,  feeling  and  speaking  awkwardly, 
"who  else  is  it  that  pleases  you?" 


"Yourself,"  was  his  answer. 
"I!  what  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  that  I  love  you." 
"Me — you  love  me?" 
"Devotedly." 

"Then  you  wish  to  pay  your  addresses  to  me?" 
"Most  assuredly." 

As  he  said  this  I  drew  my  shawl  over  my  shoulders 
and  felt  that  I  blushed  very  much.  All  this  time  he 
never  said  a  word.    Whereupon  I  said,  haughtily — 

"You  have  announced  this  to  me  somewhat  abruptly, 
sir." 

"It  may  be,"  he  answered;  "but  you  might  have  ob- 
served it  in  my  looks,  in  my  movements,  and  in  my  man- 
ner." 

"That  is  possible,  sir,  if  I  were  not  blind;  and  people 
can  not  make  love  to  the  blind  as  they  do  to  those  that 
see." 

"What  does  sight  signify?"  he  said,  quickly.  "It  mat- 
ters little  to  me  that  you  are  blind.  Have  you  not  a 
beautiful  figure,  a  small  foot,  an  elegant  bearing,  long 
dark  hair,  a  skin  like  alabaster,  with  a  color  that  puts  the 
rose  to  blush,  while  your  head  is  as  fair  as  a  lily's?" 

Even  when  he  ceased  speaking  I  remained  listening. 
So,  then,  I  have  a  good  figure,  a  minion  foot,  a  good 
manner  of  holding  myself,  fine  hair,  white  skin,  and  rosy 
cheeks.  Oh,  Alice  dear,  the  majority  of  girls  when  they 
have  a  lover  of  this  nature,  who  is  never  weary  of  dilating 
to  them  on  their  charms,  is  looked  upon  by  them  simply 
as  one  who  is  courting  them ;  but  for  me,  the  blind  one, 
he  is  more  than  a  lover,  he  is  my  mirror. 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  I  am  pretty?" 

"I  did  not  say  half  the  truth  when  I  told  you  so,"  was 
his  answer. 

"And  what  avail  to  me  will  be  your  love?" 

"I  wish  to  marry  you." 

I  began  to  laugh,  and  said:  "Pray,  reflect  a  moment; 
a  marriage  between  a  blind  girl  and  a  man  with  full 
eyesight— between  night  and  day, — no.no!  My  father 
is  rich;  and  as  regards  my  single  life,  it  has  nothing  af- 
flicting in  it.  I  intend  to  be  an  old  maid,  and  live  alone 
with  my  affliction." 

He  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  Never  mind, 
he  told  me  that  I  was  good-looking,  and  I  don't  know 
why  I  take  such  an  interest  in  my  Mr.  Mirror. 

hi. 

0  my  dear  friend,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  What 
strange  things  are  continually  being  acted  in  this  world. 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to  me;  and  while  I 
write  tears  are  falling  from  my  sightless  eyes  upon  the 
paper. 

A  few  days  after  the  interview  with  the  stranger,  which 
I  narrated  to  you  in  my  last,  I  went  down  into  the  garden, 
leaning  on  mamma's  arm,  when  she  was  suddenly  called 
away.  It  struck  me,  from  the  hurried  way  in  which  the 
servant  called  her,  and  in  the  excited  and  eager  tone  of  her 
voice,  that  something  more  than  commonplace  had  hap- 
pened. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"Nothing,  child;  some  visitors,  I  suppose;  people  in 
our  position  must  comply  with  the  claims  of  society." 

"In  that  case,"  I  replied,  "I  won't  keep  you  any  longer. 
Go  and  do  the  honors  of  the  house." 

1  kissed  her,  and  as  she  returned  my  kiss  I  remarked 
that  her  lips  were  cold,  and  I  listened  to  her  rapid  steps 
as  she  went  along  the  gravel  walk.  Their  sound  had 
hardly  died  away  when  I  overhead  two  neighbors,  who 
were  conversing  under  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
overhead.  You  know  well  that  when  Providence  has  be- 
reft us  of  one  faculty  it  grants  in  compensation  increased 
acuteness  in  the  others;  the  blind  have  increased  intensity 
of  hearing,  and  the  deaf  see  with  incredible  quickness. 
Consequently,  although  I  was  not  very  close,  I  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  their  conversation,  although  it  was  spoken 
in  a  low  tone. 

"How  unfortunate  this  poor  family  is,"  said  one  to  the 
other.  "Here  is  a  fresh  attachment  in  the  house,  and  the 
poor  girl  knows  nothing  about  it.  She  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  pains  they  take  to  make  her  happy  and  com- 
fortable. She  doesn't  know  that  every  thing  her  hand 
touches  is  mahogany  and  velvet,  only  the  velvet  is  worn 
and  faded  and  the  furniture  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.  At 
dinner  she  has  nice  hot  dishes,  without  the  least  idea  that 
the  penury  of  the  household  is  concealed  from  her,  and 
that  at  the  very  table  where  she  eats  delicacies  her  father 
and  mother  are  often  satisfying  their  hunger  with  dry 
bread." 

0  Alice!  think  how  I  suffered  during  this  recital;  im- 
agine the  sinking  at  the  heart  that  I  experienced.  They 
had  worked  upon  my  fatal  blindness  to  minister  to  my 
comfort;  they  supplied  my  darkness  with  that  which  they 
fancied  would  soothe  me,  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  indeed  a  sublime  sacrifice ; 
it  was  the  essence  of  parental  devotion  and  delicacy.  No 
treasures  that  the  world  can  give  or  the  grateful  worker 
amass  can  repay  this  immeasurable  debt. 

IV. 

1  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  them  that  I  had  found 
out  this  sad  and  yet  delightful  secret.  My  mother  would 
be  miserable  if  I  spoke  to  her  about  it.  So  I  go  on  mak- 
ing them  believe  in  the  old  order  of  things,  but  am  re- 
solved to  rescue  them  from  their  position  of  want  and  debt. 


Mr.  Willowson  came  again,  and,  God  forgive  me,  I  ex- 
ercised all  my  known  powers  of  pleasing  to  serve  him.  I 
called  him  my  mirror,  and  asked  him  whether  my  image 
had  not  passed  from  his  memory,  as  the  reflected  face 
fades  from  the  looking-glass  when  the  gazer  turns  from  it. 
He  caught  me  up  at  this,  and  said  : 

"I  am  glad  to  be  your  mirror,  and  should  desire  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  the  faithful  reflector  of  all  your  good 
mental  qualities;  besides,  have  I  not  told  you  that  you 
are  beautiful?  Consent  to  marry  me;  I  am  well  off,  and 
your  cares  for  the  future  will  be  my  cares,  your  life  my 
life ;  the  solace  to  your  affliction  will  be  my  sole  thought." 

As  he  thus  spoke  I  thought  of  my  poor  father  and 
mother,  and  how  a  marriage  with  him  would  relieve  them 
of  a  heavy  burden,  in  addition  to  their  poverty  being 
lightened  by  the  help  and  influence  of  a  rich  son-in-law. 

"But  if  I  do  marry  you,"  I  replied,  "how  can  I  be  of 
service  to  you?  I  can  not  see  you,  I  can  not  watch  the 
play  of  your  features,  I  can  not  tell  whether  you  look  well 
or  ill ;  you  will  read  to  me,  but  I  can  only  talk  to  you,  or 
at  least  I  can  only  read  to  you  out  of  my  memory." 

He  stopped  me  in  my  talk,  and  said:  "  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  you.  I  marry  you  because  you  are 
blind  and  I  am  ugly;  nature  has  disfigured  me;  I  have 
neither  the  charm  of  physical  beauty  nor  even  of  a  good 
complexion;  I  have  no  manly  bearing,  and,  to  complete 
my  misfortune,  that  scourge  which  to-day  is  conquered  by 
vaccination  has  seamed  my  cheeks.  You  see,  then,  that 
when  I  marry  a  blind  girl  I  act  only  from  selfishness;  I 
revel  in  your  ignorance." 

I  placed  my  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  unjust  to  yourself  or  not,  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  you  are  good  and  sincere ;  take  me,  then,  such 
as  I  am,  and  for  my  part  nothing  in  the  world  shall  dis 
tract  my  thoughts  from  what  I  picture  you  to  be.  Your 
love,  your  friendship,  shall  be  the  oasis  in  my  desert  of 
darkness." 

I  don't  know  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  dear  Alice, 
but  I  thought  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  perhaps  I  have 
hit  the  right  path. 

v. 

Thanks,  dearest,  for  your  kind  letter  of  congratulation. 
Yes!  it  is  now  two  months  since  I  was  married,  and  I  am 
the  happiest  of  wives;  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  wish  for. 
Idolized  by  my  husband,  loved  by  my  parents,  who  have 
never  left  us,  I  hardly  repine  at  the  loss  of  eyesight,  since 
Edmund  sees  for  both  of  us.  On  my  wedding-day,  my 
mirror,  for  so  I  still  call  my  husband,  was  tender  in  his 
solicitude  to  his  intended  bride.  Thanks  to  him,  I  knew 
that  my  vail  was  well  arranged,  and  that  my  wreath  of 
orange  flowers  did  not  hang  on  one  side.  I  would  like 
you  to  find  even  among  the  fabled  Venice  mirrors  one 
more  truthful  than  himself.  "When  I  look  at  you,"  said 
he,  the  other  day,  "I  reflect." 

"O  Edmund,  you  are  making  a  pun,"  I  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

In  the  evening  we  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  he 
chooses  the  sweetest  flowers,  to  delight  me  with  their  per- 
fume; the  birds  charm  me  with  their  song;  fruit,  by  its 
taste  and  the  smoothness  of  its  touch.  Now  and  then  we 
go  to  the  theater,  and  there,  by  his  marvelous  talent  for 
description,  he  pictures  to  me  what  my  poor  eyes  can  not 
see.  What  is  it  to  me  that  he  is  ugly.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  ugly  or  good  looking;  I  only  know  that  he 
is  good  and  affectionate. 

VI. 

Alice,  I  am  a  mother — mother  of  a  little  girl,  and  I  can 
not  see  her.  They  tell  me  that  she  is  beautiful  as  the 
day,  that  she  is  my  image  in  miniature — and  I  am 
unable  to  admire  her.  Alas,  alas!  I  did  not  know 
the  force  of  mother's  love;  I  did  not  regret  the 
blue  sky,  the  color  of  flowers,  the  tender 
looks  of  my  husband,  the  faces  of  my  relations,  or  of 
those  that  love  me,  and  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
not  renounce  the  intense  desire  to  look  upon  my  child. 
Oh,  if  the  dark  bandage  that  covers  my  eyelids  could  be 
removed  but  for  one  instant ;  if  I  could  see  her  face  as 
one  sees  a  flash  of  lightning,  I  could  be  so  happy ;  I  should 
be  proud  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Edmund  can  not  be  my 
mirror  in  this  case.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  say  that 
the  dear  little  one  has  curly,  blonde  hair,  has  large,  ex- 
pressive blue  eyes,  a  smile  which  is  a  mingling  of  sun- 
shine and  coral;  what  does  that  avail  me?  lean  not 
even  see  my  child  when  she  stretches  out  her  arms  toward 
me. 

VII. 

My  husband  is  an  angel;  for  the  last  year,  unknown  to 
me,  he  has  been  my  doctor.  He  wants  to  render  me  my 
eyesight,  and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  order  to 
relieve  a  victim  of  suffering  humanity. 

"My  cherished  one,"  said  he  to  me,  yesterday,  "do  you 
know  what  I  hope?" 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  cried. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "those  lotions  which  I  have  given 
you  ostensibly  for  your  complexion  were  only  the  pre- 
paratives for  an  operation  still  more  important." 

"What  operation?"  I  asked. 

"That  for  cataract.  My  hand  will  be  firm,  for  my 
heart  will  be  devoted  to  your  care." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  kissing  him,  "you  are  more  than  man; 
you  are  an  angel  of  mercy." 

"Alas!"  he  answered,  sadly,  "  kiss  me  again;  let  me 
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enjoy  these  last  delusive  moments,  for,  God  willing,  J  do 
think  that  you  will  soon  see." 
"Well,  and  then?" 

"Then  you  will  see  me  such  as  I  am,  mean-looking 
and  ugly." 

"Whilst  he  spoke  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  beam  of  light 
flashed  through  my  darkness.  It  was  my  inmost  thought 
that  was  illuminated  as  by  a  gleam. 

"My  friend,"  I  replied,  rising  as  I  spoke,  "if  you  can 
not  trust  my  love,  if  you  suppose  that,  whatever  may  be 
your  want  of  personal  beauty,  I  shall  ever  cease  to  be  your 
faithful  slave,  leave  me  in  my  obscurity,  in  my  everlast- 
ing chaos." 

He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  pressed  my  hand. 

Mamma  has  since  told  me  that  the  operation  is  to  take 
place  in  a  month.  I  had  asked  her  about  my  husband,  and 
she  said  that  he  was  marked  with  the  small-pox.  Papa 
told  me  that  he  had  lost  his  hair;  and  Catherine,  my 
maid,  confirmed  all  they  had  told  me,  adding  that  he 
was  old.  "To  be  pitted  is  the  result  of  an  accident,  to  be 
bald  a  sign  of  intellectual  activity,"  Lavater  says ;  but  to 
be  old,  that  is  too  bad,  for,  if  according  to  the  course  of 
nature  he  should  die  before  me,  I  should  have  so  much 
less  time  to  love  him  in.  Meanwhile,  my  own  Alice,  pray 
to  God  for  me;  he  willing,  who  knows  whether  I  shall 
not  soon  be  able  to  read  your  charming  letters. 

VIII. 

Darling,  don't  read  the  end  of  this  letter  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  beginning.  Partake  my  sufferings, 
my  incertitudes  and  my  joy,  by  following  them  in  due 
order. 

The  operation  took  place  a  fortnight  ago.  I  felt  a 
trembling  hand  placed  upon  my  eyes;  I  uttered  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  and  then  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  the 
light  of  day— even  color,  even  the  sun ;  and  after  that  a 
thick  bandage  was  immediately  placed  over  my  throb- 
bing eyes.  I  was  cured— cured !  Nothing  remained  now 
but  to  have  courage  and  patience.  Edmund  had  restored 
me  to  all  the  sweets  of  life.  But  I  will  make  one  confes- 
sion to  you:  I  disobeyed  the  express  orders  of  my  doc- 
tor. He  knows  nothing  about  it ;  in  fact  it  does  not  mat- 
ter to-day,  as  there  is  no  longer  danger.  They  brought  my 
baby  to  kiss  me.  Catherine  held  her  in  her  lap.  Baby 
said,  with  her  sweet  voice,  ■'mamma."  I  could  not  re- 
sist it,  and  tore  the  bandage  from  my  eyes.    "My  child, 

0  my  child,  how  lovely  you  are,"  I  exclaimed,  "now  I 
see  you." 

Catherine  quickly  replaced  the  bandage,  but  I  was  not 
now  alone  in  my  darkness;  this  seraphic  face,  imaged  in 
my  memory,  enlightened  my  night. 

Yesterday  my  mother  came  to  dress  me,  and  appeared 
to  be  longer  than  usual  over  my  toilet.  I  had"  a  rich 
silk  dress  with  a  deep  lace  collar,  and  hair  arranged  a  la 
Mary  Stuart.  When  all  the  embellishments  were  over, 
mamma  said,  "Take  off  your  bandage;"  which  I  did  im- 
mediately, and  although  the  room  was  darkened  yet  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so  lovely.  I 
clasped  my  mother,  my  father,  and  my  babe  to  my  heart. 
Papa  said,  "Now  you  have  seen  every  one  except  your- 
self." 

"And  my  husband,"  I  cried,  "where  is  my  husband?" 

"He  is  hiding,"  was  the  answer;  and  then  I  remembered 
his  ugliness,  his  slovenly  dress,  his  baldness,  and  his  face 
seamed  with  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 

"Poor  dear  Edmund,"  I  exclaimed,  "let  him  come,  he 
is  more  dear  to  me  and  more  beautiful  than  Adonis." 

"Whilst  you  are  waiting  for  your  lord  and  master,"  said 
mamma,  "look  at  yourself  in  the  glass;  you  can  enjoy  a 
good  feast  of  looking  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

I  went  at  once,  partly  to  please  them  but  more  from 
curiosity.  "Suppose  I  am  ugly,"  I  thought;  "suppose 
that  the  concealment  of  that  fact  was  also  part  of 
their  system."  I  walked  up  to  a  cheval-glass,  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  delight.    I  saw  that  I  leally  was  beautiful ; 

1  had  a  tall,  graceful  shape,  delicate  complexion,  and  my 
eyes,  though  somewhat  dilated,  were  dark  blue.  The 
mirror  appeared  to  tremble,  every  thing  seemed  to  swim 
around  me  for  a  moment ;  but  on  recovering  from  the  mo- 
mentary giddiness  I  once  more  asked  for  Edmund — for 
my  husband. 

"He  is  there,"  said  my  father. 

I  turned  suddenly,  and  saw,  looking  at  me  earnestly 
from  the  end  of  the  room,  a  man  a  good  deal  older  than 
myself,  bald,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox.  Great 
lines  were  under  and  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes ;  his  face 
bore  traces  of  great  suffering  and  thought;  but  his  fore- 
head was  clear  and  white,  and  beneath  a  pair  of  bushy 
eyebrows  were  large,  dark,  unfathomable  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  read  me  through  as  they  were  fixed  upon  me. 
He  advanced  slowly — not  timidly,  more  sadly  than  other- 
wise,— as  though  he  would  scan  the  result  of  my  first  im- 
pression of  him.  I  was  sure  that  it  was  my  husband,  yet 
longed  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.   At  length  he  said  : 

"Thank  God,  you  are  cured." 

In  a  moment,  for  when  I  heard  the  voice  I  no  longer 
doubted,  I  was  in  his  arms,  with  my  own  clinging  around 
his  neck ;  and  when  I  looked  up  into  his  large,  honest, 
kind,  ugly  face,  I  saw  that  large  tears  were  working  their 
way  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"Do  I  shock  you,"  said  he? 

"I  love  you  1"  was  my  answer. 
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Henry  Guy  Carleton,  in  a  very  spicy  article  on  the 
rattlesnake,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scientific  American, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  regarding  that  reptile. 

"There  has  been  more  fiction  than  truth  written  about 
the  rattlesnake,  and  by  the  public  at  large  he  is  as  little 
understood  or  appreciated  as  are  those  larger  and  more 
fanciful  ophiological  curiosities  said  to  be  sometimes 
discovered  by  convivial  gentlemen  in  their  boots.  He 
is  simply  known  to  be  a  bold  and  bad  reptile,  with  a 
musical  tip  to  his  tail;  is  popularly  supposed  to  warn 
thrice  before  striking  once;  and,  according  to  para- 
graphs widely  disseminated  by  the  press,  infests  remote 
ravines  and  caves  in  miraculous  numbers,  and  is  there 
slaughtered  by  the  natives  partly  for  fun  and  partly  for 
his  oil,  which  is  said  by  old  women  and  other  eminent 
medical  authorities  to  possess  curative  virtues  in  an  in- 
valuable degree.  It  is  likewise  asserted  that  the  rattle  is 
a  sort  of  calendar  by  which  the  snake  reckons  up  his  age, 
he  promptly  adding  one  button  each  New  Year's  day 
that  finds  him  alive.  In  reality,  he  grows  two  or  three 
rattles  a  year,  if  he  wishes  them.  Also,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  only  refuge  for  the  victim  of  a  rattlesnake's  bite  is  a 
violent  state  of  intoxication.  This  recipe  is  clearly  of 
homeopathic  origin,  for  the  venom  of  the  real  snake 
which  did  the  biting  must  evidently  be  supposed  to  be 
counteracted  by  that  of  the  imaginary  serpents  which 
the  demijohn  will  assist  the  bitten  gentlemen  to  discover. 
Whisky,  however,  is  an  excellent  remedy,  taken  either 
before  or  after  the  bite. 

"In  truth,  the  rattlesnake  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
minding  his  own  business,  and  merely  asking  to  be  let 
I  alone.  In  the  early  summer  he  thaws  himself  by  liberal 
I  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  soon  shakes  off  the  torpor  of  his 
long  sleep,  and  proceeds  to  fatten  up.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son he  seeks  the  shade,  and  is  not  averse  on  hot  days  to 
lying  at  full  length  in  water  of  pleasant  temperature,  espe- 
cially in  pools  abounding  with  frogs,  where  he  may  com- 
bine bathing  with  luncheon.  His  rule  of  diet  is  simply 
to  eat  all  he  can  get,  his  favorite  edibles  being  birds, 
frogs,  and  field  mice,  which  he  steals  upon  and  catches 
with  great  dexterity. 

"Birds  which  nest  in  trees  are  safe  from  his  ravages, 
unless  curiosity  or  accident  brings  them  within  his  reach; 
but  those  which  nest  in  low  bushes  or  on  the  ground  fill 
him  with  dinner  and  satisfaction.  If  the  parent  bird  is 
alert  and  discovers  him,  the  rattlesnake  compensates  him- 
self by  cheerfully  devouring  the  eggs  or  the  brood.  Gen- 
erally, the  mother  that  is  or  is  to  be  resents  what  she 
justly  considers  an  impertinent  intrusion;  and,  once 
within  striking  distance,  is  added  to  the  bill  of  fare.  All 
birds  hate  the  rattlesnake,  but  nearly  all  will  foolishly 
undertake  to  fight  him;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
absurd  theory  that  the  rattlesnake  'charms'  his  prey.  A 
snake  has  no  more  power  to  charm  a  bird  than  a  rabbit 
has  to  play  the  fiddle.  I  have  several  times  been  a  wit- 
ness of  encounters  between  snakes  and  birds,  and  each 
time  have  been  convinced  that  the  bird  was  endeavoring 
to  frighten  the  snake  from  her  nest,  or  to  punish  him  for 
his  larceny. 

"We  all  know  that  birds  are  not  cowards.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  two  or  three  small  finches  attack  a  hawk  or 
an  eagle,  and  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  perch  on  his  back  and  make  him  a  bald  eagle 
whether  that  was  his  species  or  not.  An  English  sparrow 
will  cheerfully  undertake  to  thrash  a  bird  four  times  his 
weight,  and  even  the  mild-mannered  dove  will  fight  the 
intruder  who  enters  her  cote,  be  he  cat  or  man.  A  bird's 
confidence  of  flight  makes  her  rash  in  regard  to  snakes. 
She  sees  a  rattlesnake  near  her  nest,  and  at  first  takes 
wing;  but  on  observing  the  lethargic  quality  of  her  oppo- 
nent, proceeds  to  sit  on  a  convenient  twig  and  scold. 
Meanwhile  the  snake  has  lazily  invaded  the  nest.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  all  the  profanity  she  knows,  and  cmbold-  j 
ened  by  the  snake's  sluggishness,  the  bird  comes  nearer,  1 
wings  outstretched  and  quivering,  feathers  ruffled,  and 
beak  open — all  symptoms  of  anger,  not  fear.  The  snake 
slowly  gathers  for  a  spring,  and  remains  perfectly  still. 
Each  moment  of  his  inaction  serves  to  make  the  bird  more 
aggressive,  and  tempts  her  nearer.  At  last  the  dead-line 
is  reached,  there  is  a  lightning-like  straightening  of  the 
hideous  folds,  and  the  poor  little  misguided  warrior  feels 
the  stab  of  those  dreadful  needles  whose  touch  is  death. 
If  she  had  had  as  much  horse-sense  as  pluck  in  her  pretty 
pate,  she  would  have  taken  the  matter  philosophically 
and  gone  off  and  laid  more  eggs,  and  laid  them  in  a  high 
tree,  instead  of  staying  for  a  row.  But  ladies  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  whether  in  feathers  or  not.  One 
thing  is  certain — when  a  snake  captures  a  bird  he  does  it 


less  by  his  own  prowess  than  by  the  natural  tomfoolery 
of  the  bird,  and  he  certainly  effects  nothing  by  'charm- 
ing.' 

"Another  picturesque  error  regarding  the  rattlesnake  is 
the  supposition  that  when  spoiling  for  a  fight  he  coils 
himself  up  like  a  doughnut  or  a  halyard  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  The  snake  simply  gathers  himself  in  irregular 
folds,  like  a  series  of  superimposed  S's.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  he  can  spring  to  immense  distances— ten  feet,  may  be, 
— and  so  attack  his  victim  in  mid-air. 

"  This  is  another  lie.  A  snake  can  at  best  strike  at 
three  fourths  of  his  own  length,  and  rarely  accomplishes 
that  in  actual  warfare.  I  attacked  an  eight-foot  rattle- 
snake in  Texas  with  a  four-foot  stick,  and  got  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  It  is  aiso  preposterous  to  state  that  a  rattle- 
snake rattles  thrice  before  he  strikes.  Let  an  apostle  of 
this  creed  step  on  an  able-bodied  rattler,  and  then  argue 
his  theory.  I  have  seen  a  rattlesnake  in  July  lie  in  the 
shade  and  rattle  steadily  for  an  hour.  He  was  either 
amusing  himself  or  perhaps  taking  a  music  lesson,  for  he 
did  not  see  me,  and  there  was  no  other  enemy  in  sight, 
and  I  am  sure  he  had  no  intention  of  biting  himself. 
Again,  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  known  a  rattlesnake  to 
strike  a  horse  without  emitting  the  least  note  of  warning. 

"The  common  or  'banded'  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  duris- 
sus,  inhabits  the  entire  country  south  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel.  He  is  generally  inoffensive,  except  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in  danger  or  is  actively  at- 
tacked, when  he  defends  himself  as  best  he  knows  how. 
As  I  said  before,  his  prey  is  in  the  main  small  birds,  mice, 
and  jumpers,  but  he  finds  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  even 
rabbits  palatable,  although  more  difficult  to  acquire  a 
proprietary  interest  in.  I  helped  once  dissect  a  rattle- 
snake with  an  immense  lump  amidships,  which  proved  to 
be  a  full-sized  and  half-digested  jackass  rabbit.  The 
snake's  neck  was  not  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  leave 
others  to  explain  how  he  wrapped  himself  around  that 
rabbit. 

"The  water  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  adamanteus,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  and  is  of  greater  weight 
and  size,  often  attaining  a  length  of  nine  feet.  His  favor- 
ite practice  is  to  lie  in  the  tepid  pools  of  that  region  and 
scare  fishermen.  He  is  a  rapid  swimmer,  and,  indeed, 
all  rattlesnakes  are,  but  is  lazy  on  land.  It  is  said  that 
the  alligator,  although  possessing  almost  as  little  sense  as 
a  Fenian,  is  intelligent  enough  to  let  the  water  rattlesnake 
alone;  and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  two  sharing  the  same 
log  in  a  swamp,  taking  a  social  sun-bath  together. 

"The  largest  rattlesnakes  are  in  Texas,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  where  they  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
twelve  feet,  and  are  heavy  in  proportion.    The  smallest 
are  the  'horned'  rattlesnakes  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  southern  California,  which  seldom  reach  a  length  of 
two  feet.    They  have  two  little  excrescences  over  the 
eyes,  and  are  full  of  devilment.    They  have  rattles,  but 
seldom  use  them,  preferring  to  lie  half  hidden  in  the  sand 
until  stepped  on,  when  they  remonstrate.    The  sand  or 
'desert'  rattlesnake  is  also  small,  and  pretends  to  be  on 
neighborly  terms  with  the  prairie  dog,  whose  burrow  he 
j  occupies.    1  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  rattle- 
snake inserts  himself  in  the  bosom  of  a  prairie  dog's  fam- 
1  ily  he  does  so  on  fraudulent  grounds,  and  is  unwillingly 
entertained.    The  prairie  dog  carries  no  life  insurance, 
j  and  can  not  afford  a  quarrel,  and  the  snake  is  mean 
',  enough  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

"There  is  a  little,  brown,  and  very  comical  owl  who 
likewise  takes  up  residence  with  the  prairie  dog,  but  he 
makes  at  least  a  show  of  earning  his  rent  by  remaining  at 
the  entrance  and  acting  as  janitor,  politely  bowing  to 
everybody  who  passes.  Neither  snake,  dog,  nor  owl 
seems  to  mind  the  other's  presence,  but  are  exceedingly 
sociable.  The  strange  companionship  is  explained  thus  : 
The  prairie  dog's  burrow  is  the  only  shelter  afforded  the 
snake  from  the  intense  heat  of  those  arid  plains;  and  as 
the  dog  always  sinks  a  well  on  his  premises,  it  is  the 
snake's  only  means  of  getting  water;  and  I  have  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  that  rattlesnakes  speedily  perish 
without  it.  In  return  for  his  hospitality,  the  rattlesnake 
takes  charge  of  the  census,  and  thoughtfully  prevents  the 
prairie  dog  from  accumulating  a  larger  family  than  he  can 
conveniently  support. 

"The  horned  rattlesnake  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
moving  forward,  backward,  or  sideways,  with  equal  facil- 
ity. It  is  related  that  a  German  naturalist  went  to  Ari- 
zona, and  one  day  came  across  a  horned  rattlesnake  sun- 
ning himself  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie  dog's  burrow.  The 
naturalist  had  no  stick,  but  was  frantically  eager  to  secure 
the  snake,  which  was  retreating  down  the  hole.  So  he 
pulled  him  out  by  the  tail,  and  then  sprang  back  to  avoid 
unpleasant  consequences.  The  snake  again  started  down, 
and  again  was  dragged  out  by  the  tail.  This  time  the 
snake  cocked  one  eye  at  the  naturalist,  worked  his  under 
jaw  in  a  significant  manner,  and  went  down  tail  first. 
The  naturalist  went  home." 


"The  only  persons  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  riots," 
says  the  London  World,  "were  the  glaziers  and  the  hat- 
ters. Tall  hats  were  freely  sacrificed  by  the  mob  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
people  seemed  to  be  generally  convinced  that  any  ap- 

;  proach  to  smart  costume  was  superfluous.  The  number 
of  pot-hats,  shabby  great  coats  and  thick  sticks  to  be 

I  found  in  most  of  the  halls  of  the  clubs  on  the  evenings  of 
the  two  days  mentioned  was  something  surprising." 
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THE  BOYCOTT  COMMITTEE. 

The  "  citizens' "  meeting  that  was  to  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Sacramento  Convention  did  not  succeed  in  drawing 
out  men  whose  approval  could  carry  any  weight.  The 
business-men  of  the  city  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. To  be  sure,  Horace  Davis  was  there  to  justify  the 
position  he  took  in  the  convention  and  on  the  committee. 
His  effort  to  ride  two  horses  at  the  same  time  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  such  efforts  usually  are  in  the  political  field. 
The  gist  of  his  speech  was  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  boy- 
cott resolution,  but,  like  the  Maine  statesman  on  the 
prohibition  law, "agin  its  enforcement."  Reddy's  speech — 
the  only  real  attempt  to  justify  the  boycott — was  not  an  ar- 
gument, but  a  quibble  of  words.  The  other  speeches 
were  calculated  to  strike  the  level  of  the  meeting. 

The  nature  and  source  of  the  boycott  movement  was 
even  more  forcibly  shown  by  the  appointment  of  the  aux- 
iliary committee.  The  names  of  the  working  boycott 
committee — the  men  who  are  to  visit  the  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  city;  who  are  to  make  personal  inquiry 
of  the  number  and  nationality  of  employes  and  servants; 
who  are  to  order  the  merchant  and  the  housekeeper  to 
discharge  all  Chinamen,  under  an  indefinite  threat — are 
typical  of  the  movement.  The  list  contains  such  proud 
names  of  American  history  as  Hannan,  Subers,  Reilly, 
Maloney,  Medara,  Gutstadt,  Kreblow,  Gable,  De- 
mouche,  Oweger,  Finerty,  Rampe,  Boru,  Kavanagh, 
Trurin,  O'Brien,  Haggerty,  and  O'Laughlin.  There  are 
fifty  of  them  on  the  list,  and  the  average  American  will 
thrill  with  pride  as  he  reads  them  off.  When  Messrs. 
Hannan,  Subers  et  al.  call  upon  the  merchants,  we  trust 
they  may  be  made  to  understand,  by  language  or  by 
signs,  that  this  is  a  free  country,  where  a  man  may  do  as 
he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  anybody 
else's  right  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  reassuring  to  reflect  that  the  peace  of  the 
city  depends  on  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
men  that  make  up  the  boycotting  committee.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  intent  of  the  committee  to  ruin  any  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  population.  Just  what  method  they  intend  to 
use  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  peaceful  method 
is  not  compatible  with  the  end  in  view.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  ordered  to  dis- 
charge his  Chinese  cook,  should  inform  the  committee 
that  if  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  he  will  manage  his.  Is  the  committee  to  con- 
tent itself  with  announcing  the  fact  to  the  public,  and 
proclaiming  the  boycott  against  Mr.  Smith?  The  effect 
of  this  would  depend  on  the  number  of  Mr.  Smith's  cus- 
tomers who  believed  in  boycotting.  As  the  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  boycotting,  and  resent  it  as  a  cowardly  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  form 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
proclamation  would  have  no  effect  at  all.  What  will  be 
the  next  step  in  the  boycott?  Will  the  committee  gather 
a  mob  in  front  of  Mr.  Smith's  store,  to  hoot  and  threaten 
any  one  who  may  attempt  to  enter?  Will  they  smash  the 
windows  and  beat  the  proprietor,  and  steal  whatever 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on?  This  is  one  way  to  make 
boycotting  effective,  and  unless  the  community  is  practi- 
cally united  on  the  subject  it  is  the  only  way.  It  will  be 
of  no  use  at  all  to  proclaim  a  boycott  unless  it  can  be  en- 
forced, and  how  it  is  going  to  be  enforced  is  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  boycott  means  riot  and  vio- 
lence, or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  In  the  minds  of  the 
demagogues  who  want  to  be  senators  and  governors,  and 
are  fanning  the  flame  to  that  end,  it  means  nothing  but  an 
ingenious  arrangement  to  catch  votes;  but  to  the  ignorant 
or  half-informed  men  whom  they  lead,  who  only  know  that 
they  have  not  as  much  money  as  they  want,  and  lay  their 
poverty  to  the  Chinese  as  the  nearest  visible  cause,  it 
means  violence,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  earnestness 
of  these  men  and  not  the  mouthings  of  the  demagogues 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against.   The  effective  method  of 


combatting  the  boycott  is  the  method  that  makes  the 
boycott  dangerous — in  other  words,  organization.  All 
citizens  who  wish  to  protect  themselves  and  their  business 
from  an  unjust  interference  should  form  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
There  is  room  and  material  for  such  an  association  in 
other  places  beside  this  city,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
here,  if  the  boycott  committee  attempts  to  carry  out  its 
implied  threats.  The  law-abiding  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  already  had  some  experience  in  handling 
the  unruly  classes,  and  when  the  necessity  arises  they  can 
do  it  again.  We  trust  that  the  boycott  committee  may 
remember  the  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

OLD  METHODS  AND  NEW. 

San  Francisco  has  recently  witnessed  a  renewal  of  a 
religious  practice  which  is  fast  dying  out  among  the  en- 
lightened orthodox  denominations  of  the  land.  The  city 
has  been  treated  to  an  old-fashioned  "revival,"  in  which 
many  good  Christian  people  have  earnestly  engaged — 
where  the  imminence  of  eternal  damnation  and  the  tem- 
porary mercy  of  a  pitying  Savior  have  been  forcibly  de- 
picted to  the  young  and  impressible,  and  the  unregener- 
ate  have  been  frantically  urged  to  come  forward  and  con- 
fess their  sins  at  the  mercy-seat  while  there  was  still  a 
chance  for  salvation. 

This  emotional  religious  fever  has  coursed  through  the 
veins  of  young  and  old.  An  innocent  child  of  nine 
years,  bewailing  the  sins  with  which  she  fancied  her  soul 
was  blackened,  has  tearfully  professed  her  desire  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  been  received  with  open  arms  into 
the  fold.  A  gentle  old  lady  of  sixty,  lying  upon  her 
death-bed,  and  terrified  by  the  conviction  that  a  lifetime 
of  good  deeds  would  not  gain  her  admittance  at  the  gates 
of  heaven  unless  she  had  passed  through  this  peculiar 
process  of  regeneration,  sent  to  ask  public  prayers,  hum- 
bly declaring  her  discovery  that  she  had  been  a  sinner  all 
her  life.  Instances  of  this  character  might  be  multiplied 
to  exemplify  the  strange  delusions  which  have  seized 
upon  pure-minded  and  honest  persons,  some  of  whom 
have  already  felt  the  reaction  and  are  now  in  a  state  of 
false  exaltation,  and  others  of  whom  are  still  groveling  in 
self-accusation  and  darkness. 

A  portion  of  the  professional  revivalists  are  undoubtedly 
very  honest  and  well-meaning  people.  This  hypothesis 
is  advanced  with  due  reflection,  for  when  professional 
evangelists  who  have  visited  this  coast  fall  to  making 
numerical  calculations  of  their  success,  and  even  wrangle 
in  public  print  over  the  number  of  souls  they  have  saved, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  their  enterprise  becomes  re- 
duced to  a  very  plain  business  proposition.  But,  conced- 
ing that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  number  are  hon- 
est men,  faithfully  inoculated  with  the  doctrines  they 
preach,  the  question  must  arise  as  to  whether  their  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  good  or  harm.  It  is  very 
certain  that  they  work  a  startling  and  decided  change  for 
the  better  in  many  lawless  characters.  They  stimulate  a 
few  simple-minded  people  to  higher  principles  of  life,  and 
develop  broader  sympathies  in  narrow,  selfish  persons. 
Philosophical  thinkers,  however,  pass  outside  of  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  these  evangelists  exert  an  awakening 
influence,  and  repeat  the  question,  whether  their  influence 
upon  the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  for  good  or  ill. 

The  time  has  been,  and  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  when  the  person  advancing  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  denounced  as  an  infidel,  and  pointed  out  as  an  evil 
influence  in  the  community.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  the  question  has  been  propounded  by  the  most 
enlightened  orthodox  churchmen  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  decided  adversely.  They  reason  that  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  takes  up  its  permanent  abode  in  the  heart 
of  man  quietly  and  by  degrees,  as  the  heart  warms  toward 
it  and  the  reason  sanctions  it.  The  hysterical  operation, 
by  which  those  who  are  dying  sinners  one  hour  are  num- 
bered among  the  regenerate  the  next,  frequently  proves 
to  be  but  a  transitory  and  hysterical  affection ;  and  the 
man  who  groans  "Glory  to  God!"  and  "Bless  Jehovah  !" 
at  night  will  frequently  cheat  his  neighbor  without  a 
qualm  the  next  morning.  Worse  than  all,  the  extrava- 
gant actions  usually  to  be  observed  at  revival  meetings 
have  a  repellent  influence  upon  many  thoughtful,  well- 
balanced  individuals,  and  exclude  from  the  fold  of  the 
church,  or  even  force  into  the  ranks  of  infidels,  many  of 
the  most  high-principled,  generous,  and  purest  members 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  revivalism  is  of  late  days  al- 
most wholly  relegated  to  professional  recruiting-sergeants 
of  the  Lord,  while  the  regular  pastors  of  the  flock  are  con- 
tent to  sustain  their  churches  by  conservative  Sunday 
sermons  and  week-day  labor  among  the  needy  and  the 


suffering.  The  day  has  arrived  when  the  fact  is  generally 
appreciated  that  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  public 
profession,  nor  will  an  hour  of  penitence  and  a  single 
flash  of  glory  sanctify  the  sinner. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Street  Department  caused  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Superintendent  Ruggles,  transferred  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  party  from  the 
ward  clubs  into  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Street 
Department  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  city  government 
for  political  work,  and  its  possession  is  a  tower  of  strength 
to  Boss  Higgins.  A  superficial  examination  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  control- 
ling politics  than  for  cleaning  the  streets.  Any  taxpayer 
who  is  displeased  that  no  street  work  has  been  done  for 
the  last  three  months,  can  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  his  money  has  been  spent  in  the  good  cause 
of  bolstering  Mr.  Higgins's  failing  power.  The  death  of 
the  superintendent  reminded  the  aspiring  apprentice 
bosses  that  the  money  of  the  Street  Department  would  be 
even  more  valuable  to  them  than  to  Mr.  Higgins.  They 
accordingly  made  a  desperate  effort  to  storm  that  staunch 
Higgins  stronghold,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
actually  captured  four  votes.  Higgins  managed  to  retain 
seven  votes,  led  by  his  candidate  for  mayor,  and  held  the 
fort.  Supervisor  Pond  declined  to  interfere  in  the  Re- 
publican family  fight,  and  was  excused  from  voting.  While 
the  result  confirms  Higgins's  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  Street  Department,  the  fact  that  four  votes  were  cast 
against  him  in  his  own  stronghold  is  not  encouraging  for 
his  future  prospects.  Boss  Buckley  is  contemplating  the 
condition  of  the  Republican  machine  with  much  satis- 
faction.   

Judge  Sawyer  has  again  shown  his  contempt  for  the 
law,  by  landing,  under  his  habeas  corpus  ruling,  three 
Chinese  women  and  a  boy,  none  of  them  having  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  the  law  or  possessing  any  other  evi- 
dence of  their  right  to  land.  They  had  been  refused  a 
landing  by  the  customs  officers.  The  provisions  of  the 
Exclusion  law  are  so  plain  on  the  subject  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  them ;  a  certificate  issued  by  a  pre- 
scribed officer  is  the  "sole  admissible  evidence"  of  an  ap- 
plicant's right  to  land.  To  land  them  without  such  evi- 
dence, or  without  any  evidence,  shows  inexpressible  dis- 
regard of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  If  United  States 
judges,  and  collectors,  and  Treasury  officials  had  had 
more  scruples  about  breaking  the  law  in  the  past  there 
would  be  less  apprehension  of  the  mob  breaking  the  law 
in  the  future.  When  men  so  intelligent  as  these  officials, 
placed  in  positions  of  such  responsibility,  show  so  little 
scruple  in  brushing  aside  one  law  to  let  Chinamen  in, 
there  is  small  prospect  that  ignorant  and  unthinking  men 
will  show  a  more  scrupulous  respect  for  other  laws  in 
their  efforts  to  get  them  out.  Collector  Hager  has  turned 
the  matter  over  to  District  Attorney  Hilborn,  with  the 
request  that  he  proceed  against  the  landed  Chinese  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  law 
shields  the  chief  offender  in  his  position  on  the  bench. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Editor  McDowell  was  justly 
convicted  of  libeling  young  Clunie  or  not,  but  there  can 
be  only  one  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  Judge  Levy's  re- 
marks in  sentencing  him.  It  was  evident  from  his  lan- 
guage that  he  was  gratifying  his  personal  feelings,  instead 
of  performing  a  disagreeable  public  duty,  when  he  men- 
tioned Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  McDowell's  paper  in  the 
words  quoted  below. 

You  were  the  proprietor  and  reputed  editor  of  a  scurrilous 
iheet,  which  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  newspaper,  and 
which  was  never  classed  as  a  public  journal,  being  known  only 
to  the  printer  who  set  the  type  and  the  newsboy  who  delivered  it 
to  a  few  of  your  friends;  and  being  desirous  of  gaining  some  no- 
toriety, commenced  an  onslaught  upon  a  number  of  respectable 
citizens.  You,  when  on  the  witness  stand,  narrated  your  in- 
famous attacks,  as  published  in  your  scurrilous  sheet,  with  such 
pomp  and  glory  that  it  would  have  brought  the  crimson  tint  to 
the  cheek  of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Levy  denied  Mr. 
McDowell's  application  to  have  the  trial  transferred  to 
another  court,  saying  that  a  judge  who  could  not  lay  aside 
his  personal  feelings  in  a  case  before  him  was  unfit  to  sit 
on  the  bench.  Judge  Levy  has  hardly  proved  his  fitness 
by  his  conduct  in  this  case.  This  is  unfortunately  not 
the  first  indication  that  his  appointment  was  a  mistake. 

The  appointment  of  George  Hearst  to  fill  the  vacant 
senatorship  relieves  the  apprehension  that  Mr.  Delmas 
would  have  the  chance  to  disgrace  the  position.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  several  degrees  removed  from  being  a  brilliant 
man,  but  he  has  many  estimable  qualities,  including  a 
plethoric  sack.  As  he  was  the  chosen  candidate  of  the 
Democracy,  when  in  the  minority,  for  the  position,  it 
is  fitting  that  he  should  receive  the  appointment. 
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The  International  Cigarmakers'  Union  is  not  showing 
the  right  spirit  in  its  struggle  against  Chinese  labor.  The 
Internationals  are  evidently  making  their  fight  for  the 
union,  and  not  for  white  labor.  If  we  may  judge  from 
their  official  organ,  they  consider  the  White  Cigarmakers' 
Union  as  more  objectionable  than  the  Chinese,  and  in  a 
contest  between  the  white  cigarmakers  and  the  Chinese 
their  sympathies  would  be  with  the  latter.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  is  an  objectionable  spirit  to  show  at  any 
time,  but  while  the  white  cigarmakers  on  this  coast  are 
so  seriously  in  the  minority  they  are  simply  cutting  their 
own  throats.  If  the  two  unions  can  not  compose  their 
differences  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy,  we  advise 
them  to  keep  silence  on  each  other's  demerits.  San 
Francisco  is  large  enough  for  them  both  while  a  single 
Chinaman  remains  in  the  trade.  If  there  are  any  serious 
differences  between  them,  they  can  fight  it  out  w-hen  they 
have  the  field  to  themselves.  The  people  are  not  likely 
to  make  any  great  sacrifice  to  maintain  an  organization 
that  denies  the  right  of  white  men  to  labor. 


The  Supreme  Court  continues  to  show  its  tenderness 
for  murderers  by  suddenly  changing  the  law  of  evidence 
in  murder  trials.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  does  not 
possess  the  sublimated  reasoning  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  to  appreciate  the  reasons  that  induced  them 
to  declare  that  a  murderer  can  not  waive  his  right  to  be 
present  when  the  jury  inspects  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  this  decision  can  do,  and  it 
certainly  does  much  harm  by  throwing  a  number  of  con- 
victed murderers,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  back  into  the  courts  for  retrial.  It  works  a  great 
injustice  to  taxpayers,  by  putting  them  to  heavy  expense, 
and  it  can  not  insure  criminals  a  fairer  trial.  Such 
changes  of  the  law  on  flimsy  pretexts  do  much  to  spread 
the  idea  that  the  courts  are  maintained  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  murder.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  nothing  to 
check  it. 


The  effect  of  the  "peaceable"  agitation  in  Oregon  led 
by  such  an  able  advocate  of  law  and  order  as  Burnette 
G.  Haskell,  is  seen  in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  Chinese 
wash-houses  of  Portland  and  their  inmates  by  the  peace- 
able means  of  a  dynamite  cartridge.  The  last  attempt 
was  made  on  Tuesday,  and  resulted  in  smashing  all 
the  glass  in  the  neighborhood  and  maiming  one  China- 
man. No  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  thisoutrage  has  been 
found,  it  is  said;  but  if  the  guilty  parties  were  known,  it  is 
possible  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
them  indicted  and  tried.  The  fate  of  the  foreman  of  the 
Seattle  grand  jury  that  indicted  the  rioters  is  not  encour- 
aging to  timid  men.  We  trust  that  Portland  has  the 
courage  and  energy  to  deal  with  the  lawless  element  that 
has  found  lodgment  there.  Such  cowardly  outrages  only 
harm  the  anti-Chinese  cause,  and  delay  relief. 


The  Chronicle  of  Thursday  published  a  two-column 
and  a  half  advertisement  in  laudation  of  the  benevolent 
swindle  know  as  the  Louisiana  lottery.  It  is  "the  great 
charitable  institution  of  the  South;"  it  "alleviates  human 
suffering  and  misery ;"  "it  is  the  backbone  of  the  sanitary 
measures  of  New  Orleans;"  and,  we  may  add,  has  estab- 
lished a  perfect  drainage  system  on  the  pockets  of  the 
country.  Dauphin,  Early  and  Beauregard,  and  their  fel- 
low-thieves, are  described  as  models  of  uprightness  and 
purity,  having  evidently  written  the  article  themselves. 
The  statement  is  omitted  that  everybody  on  the  inside  of 
the  swindle  has  made  a  fortune,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  concern  is  wealthy  enough  to  bribe  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial ,  and  the 
Chicago  Times,  not  to  mention  its  ownership  of  the  San 
Francisco  press.    It  is  a  great  institution. 


Judge  Wilson  could  hardly  have  intended  to  silence 
the  clamor  over  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law  when  he 
postponed,  until  May  20th,  the  trial  of  "Dr."  McDonald, 
for  murdering  young  Mish  by  shooting  him  in  the  back. 
The  trial  was  set  for  April  6th,  and  should  have  been  be- 
gun on  that  date.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  delay  will 
bring  to  light  any  new  evidence,  and  it  may  remove  some 
of  the  evidence  now  on  hand.  Kernaghan,  the  brutal 
wife-murderer,  who  was  convicted  in  Judge  Wilson'scourt 
three  weeks  ago,  still  remains  unsentenced.  When  the 
courts  and  the  attorneys  seem  leagued  together  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  the 
significant  opinion  expressed  that  San  Francisco  is  badly 
in  need  of  another  vigilance  committee. 


The  organ  of  the  printers  and  cigarmakers,  known  as 
the  Boycotter,  approaches  dangerously  near  the  limits  of 
■blackmail  in  advising  people  what  they  may  not  buy  and 


whom  they  may  not  trade  with.  The  present  boycott 
against  the  Bulletin  and  Call  seems  to  be  a  very  clever 
dodge  of  their  rivals  to  get  a  subscription  list  and  a 
"small  ad."  column  at  the  expense  of  the  Call,  rather 
than  a  movement  to  maintain  the  rates  of  wages.  The 
boycotted  papers  pay  full  rates.  The  typographical 
union  evidently  enjoys  the  position  of  cat's-paw.  The 
fight  has  developed  some  amusing  features,  and  not  the 
least  laughable  is  the  "young  lady  on  Howard  street" 
who  succeeded  in  stopping  one  hundred  and  seven  Calls, 
and  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  Federated  Trades  procession. 
We  suggest  the  additional  honor  of  a  leather  medal. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Hancock  Fund  make 
an  appeal  to  American  citizens  that  should  be  gen- 
erously answered.  General  Hancock  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  income  in  the  support  of  dependent  relatives 
and  needy  veterans  who  appealed  to  him.  So  heavy  were 
these  drafts  on  his  purse  that  his  death  leaves  his  widow 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  for  his  estate  will 
not  cover  his  liabilities.  General  Hancock's  great  and 
loyal  services  in  the  war  render  it  the  duty,  as  his 
simple  and  manly  character  will  make  it  the  pleasure,  of 
of  the  nation  to  care  for  his  family.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund,  631 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY   E  I.OKA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  Nahl  collection 
can  not  be  genuine,  because  the  transfer  to  this  country 
of  so  many  paintings  of  importance  would  cause  an  ex- 
citement all  over  Europe.  To  this  Mr.  Nahl  replies  that 
many  of  the  more  valuable  pictures  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  being 
thus  outside  of  the  great  public  galleries,  have  failed  to 
be  placed  upon  record.  He  has  documents  attesting  the 
genuineness  of  the  most  valuable,  and  where  the  original 
documents  are  wanting  he  has  the  certificate  of  his  uncle 
J.  Wilhelm  Nahl,  himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability — as 
can  be  seen  by  several  of  his  own  paintings,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  collection — and  a  connoisseur  of  high 
rank  abroad. 

Probably  no  works  of  art  in  Mr.  Nahl's  possession  have 
provoked  the  comment  aroused  by  the  alleged  Rubens. 
These  are  three  in  number,  consisting  first  of  a  highly 
finished  allegorical  painting,  three  by  four  feet,  of  Mi- 
nerva protecting  Peace  and  Plenty  from  the  approaching 
war.  The  second  is  a  nude  life-size  bust  of  Magdalen, 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  a  large  unfinished  paint- 
ing ;  and  the  third  is  a  vigorous  little  sketch  of  Samson  in 
combat  with  a  lion.  The  first  painting  is  so  elabo- 
rate and  so  highly  finished  that  it  has  been  little  chal- 
lenged; the  third  is  so  small  and  makes  so  modest  a 
claim,  while  possessed  of  such  indubitable  excellence, 
that  people  have  been  disposed  to  let  it  pass;  but  the 
Magdalen  has  called  forth  an  avalanche  of  abuse  and  rid- 
icule. It  is  a  coarse,  big-necked,  awkward,  melodra- 
matic creature,  who  looks  lugubriously  from  the  canvas. 
Her  flesh  is  white  and  bloodless,  her  skin  so  wanting  in 
texture  that  it  might  be  a  piece  of  bladder  stretched 
tightly  over  a  padding  of  white  cotton.  The  bleared  eyes 
have  no  expression  of  penitence,  but  convey  rather  the 
impression  of  one  slowly  recovering  her  faculties  after  a 
long  carouse.  One  is  in  momentary  apprehension  of 
hearing  a  course  hiccough.  There  never  was  a  sketch 
further  removed  from  ideal  penitence  or  remorse.  Yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  painting,  even  more  than 
the  other  two  specimens,  is  certainly  genuine.  Five 
years  ago  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  high  culture,  aristo- 
cratic lineage,  and  a  progressive  republican  spirit  as  well, 
brought  to  this  city  his  small  private  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  had  descended  to  him  by  direct  inheritance 
from  Gallego's  former  Director  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Art  in  Madrid,  and  the  foremost  connoisseur  in 
Europe.  This  collection  included  four  Rubens,  declared 
authentic  by  the  highest  art  authorities  of  the  age.  With 
one  exception  they  depicted  groups  of  female  figures, 
and  every  woman  on  the  canvas  was  characterized  by  the 
same  coarse  modeling — necks  like  prize-fighters,  ankles 
like  wine  casks,  immense  muscles,  faces  like  fat-cheeked 
boys,  and  the  same  dead  white  flesh— whether  character- 
istic of  the  painter's  style  or  produced  by  a  fading  of  the 
pigments  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  day.  No  person 
of  taste  could  look  at  one  of  these  female  figures,  divested 
of  the  glamour  cast  over  it  by  the  name  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, and  pretend  to  enthusiasm  over  it. 


The  Correggio  "Venus  and  Cupid"  is  another  paint- 
ing which  has  been  the  subject  of  hot  dispute.  As  in 
many  old  paintings  the  flesh  tints  seem  to  have  faded, 
but  the  modeling  is  very  beautiful. 

The  two  large  paintings  by  Gcorgione  are  fine  compo- 
sitions and  remarkable  examples  of  coloring;  but  it  will 
comfort  some  of  our  striving  young  artists  to  observe  that 
even  great  masters  have  their  defects,  and  that  the  "Bath- 


ing Nymph"  especially  has  her  right  leg  sadly  out  of 
drawing. 

The  Raphael  is  called  the  "gem  of  the  collection";  an 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  single  painting  by  this  famoi 
master  has  been  sold  within  the  last  six  weeks  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  monetary  value  of  such  a  pos- 
session must  be  ceded.  The  specimen  in  Mr  Nahl's  gal- 
lery is  a  very  charming  picture,  the  "Danceof  Love,"  and 
represents  five  rosy-skinned,  round-limbed  little  children, 
with  one  little  naked  blackamoor,  frolicking  with  Cupid 
on  a  green  sward. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  Raphael's  death  this  paint- 
ing was  found  in  his  studio,  nearly  completed,  and  at  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  it  was  finished  by 
Parmigianino.  During  the  uillage  of  Rome,  in  1527,  this 
picture  with  others  was  stolen  from  the  studio  of  the  lat- 
ter painter,  and  afterward  found  its  way  into  the  gallery  of 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  later  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  French  picture  dealer.. 


In  addition  to  the  paintings  already  enumerated,  the 
collection  embraces  well  authenticated  specimens  of  the 
elder  Cranach,  Mengs,  of  Antoine  Coypel — one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  etchers;  De  Lairesse,  Albani, 
the  "Ecce  Homo"  of  old  Palma  and  Tintoretto;  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Catherine,  by  Guercino;  a  religious  piece 
by  Barocci;  "The  Adoration  of  Marie,"  by  Giovanni 
Bellini,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Venetian  school;  one 
painting  and  an  unfinished  sketch  by  Paul  Veronese;  a 
little  Italian  landscape  by  the  second  Poussin;  a  small 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Maratti;  two  paint- 
ings by  Domenichino;  together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  Netherland  art,  including  three  Rem- 
brandts,  a  superb  animal  painting  by  Van  Bloemen 
(standart),  one  Van  Dyck,  and  several  miniature  works 
of  exceeding  delicacy,  notably  a  little  historical  painting 
by  Herman  Van  Swanevelt,  and  a  tiny  landscape  by 
Wouverman,  with  one  of  his  celebrated  white  horses  in 
the  foreground.  There  are  also  a  series  of  family  portraits 
of  remarkable  excellence,  five  of  them  being  painted  by 
the  famous  Tischbein. 

The  paintings  described  form,  numerically,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  collection,  but  in  intrinsic  merit  and 
historical  importance  far  exceed  the  remainder. 


The  most  notable  event  of  the  passing  week,  in  art  cir- 
cles, has  been  the  exhibition  of  American  etchings  at  the 
gallery  of  Morris  &:  Kennedy.  This  collection  is  a  fine 
exponent  of  the  advance  made  by  American  artists  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  their  profession,  and  was  lately  on 
exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  by 
the  New  York  Etching  Club.  Among  the  more  famous 
artists  represented  are  the  two  Morans,  Harry  Chase, 
Hamilton  Hamilton,  James  G.  Brown,  James  S.  Bent- 
ley,  Thomas  Hovenden,  J.  Wells  Champney,  Steven 
Parrish,  and  J.  S.  Monks.  The  most  notable  plates  ex- 
hibited are  probably  a  copy  of  Bentley's  "Trinity  Church 
Wedding  Bells,"  of  which  but  twenty-five  remarque  proofs, 
on  parchment,  were  printed  before  the  plate  was  de- 
stroyed; and  "The  Chimney  Corner,"  a  fine  remarque 
proof,  one  of  the  fifty  printed  from  the  plate  etched  by 
Mr.  Hovenden  from  his  own  painting. 

This  exhibition  opened  on  Monday,  and  closes  at  ten 
o'clock  this  evening. 

The  artists  are  all  getting  ready  for  the  spring  exhibition, 
which  opens  on  the  20th  of  April.  Whatever  the  petty 
feuds  and  divisions  which  make  themselves  manifest  dur- 
ing the  year,  however  great  the  press  of  work,  as  spring 
approaches  it  is  surprising  with  what  unanimity  the 
artists  make  ready  for  this  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
year.  It  is  too  early  to  prophesy  the  relative  merit  and 
interest  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  as  contrasted  with 
former  ones.  Most  of  the  paintings  which  are  to  be 
placed  upon  the  walls  are  still  in  the  first  stage  of  incep- 
tion, being  roughly  blocked  out  upon  the  canvas,  and  it 
will  require  close  application  and  swift  work  to  finish  them 
all.  It  is  safe  to  foreshadow,  however,  that  there  will  be 
some  notable  surprises.  Several  of  our  young  artists — 
modest,  hardworking  fellows — who  have  been  gradually 
coming  to  the  fore  will  make  a  gallant  effort  to  deserve 
public  recognition,  and  one,  at  least,  will  win  it. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Fountain  has  just  finished  some  very  at- 
tractive bits  of  decorative  art.  Some  small  panels  have 
upon  them  studies  of  familiar  landscapes,  representing 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  form  of  overlapping  disks. 
A  very  pretty  fancy,  which  seems  to  be  original  with  this 
lady,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  portrait  painting,  is  to 
paint  a  face  in  miniature,  wreathing  it  with  vines  or  tree 
branches,  while  beneath  is  sketched  a  dainty  bit  of  land- 
scape. 

In  three  weeks  more  the  School  of  Design  will  close 
one  of  its  most  successful  terms.  There  have  been  sev- 
enty-eight pupils  in  the  regular  class  this  quarter,  twenty- 
two  in  the  Saturday  class,  and  eighteen  in  the  life  class. 


The  authorship  of  A  Troubled  Heart,  mentioned  last 
week,  was  by  mistake  credited  to  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lyons. 
It  is  issued  anonymously,  but  is  the  work  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  detailing  the  reasons  and  events  that 
led  him  to  the  Catholic  faith. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  I>y  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  for  $2 .50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 

THE  PROUD  WAVES  STAVED. 


His  burning  feet  he  set  upon  the  sand— 

The  waters  knew  their  Maker— and  the  sea, 
Awed  by  the  fingers  of  his  stretched-out  hand, 

And  hushed  and  wondering,  heard  what  was  to  be. 
"Thus  far— no  further,"  were  the  words  he  Heard; 

And  did  he  say,  as  he  the  shore  surveyed, 
"Am  I  no  stronger  than  that  sailing  bird? 

Shall  my  proud  waves  by  that  slight  bar  be  stayed?" 
So  hast  thou  found  it;  centuries  have  rolled, 

And  thou  hast  garnered  harvests  every  day- 
Strength,  beauty,  bloom,  and  treasures  all  untold; 

Yet,  where  he  stood  the  hungry  billows  stay. 
There  the  poor  fisher  leaves  his  little  boat, 

A  stone's-throw  off;  there  makes  in  peace  his  home, 
Trusting  the  words  of  old  his  Maker  wrote, 

"Thus  far— no  further,  shall  thy  proud  waves  come!" 

George  S.  Out  ram,  in  the  Quivet 


OFFENBACH'S  FIDDLE-CASE. 

When  Offenbach  was  a  young  man  he  was  subject  to 
the  same  embarrassments  that  have  marked  the  early 
career  of  so  many  distinguished  artists.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  exhaustive  studies  in  harmony  that  the  young 
composer  was  ever  called  upon  to  make  was  how  to  har- 
monize a  slender,  often  an  empty,  purse  with  reasonable 
demands  of  a  healthy  appetite. 

For  the  better  solution  of  this  problem,  as  well  as  for 
social  reasons,  Offenbach  at  one  time  occupied  an  ap- 
partcment  with  three  or  four  struggling  artists  like  him- 
self, and  the  shifts  to  which  they  sometimes  resorted  were 
no  doubt  funnier  to  recall,  after  all  had  achieved  position 
and  competence,  than  they  were  in  the  actual  experience. 

One  morning  the  four  friends  discovered  a  truly  dis- 
couraging state  of  affairs — an  utterly  empty  larder,  and 
purses  in  so  nearly  the  same  condition  that  the  difference 
wasn't  worth  mentioning.  A  few  sous  only  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  contributions  of  the  entire  party,  and  break- 
fast must  be  had.  At  last  they  decided  on  having  po- 
tatoes, as  about  the  cheapest  article  and  the  most  "filling 
at  the  price."  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Offenbach  to  be  the 
purveyor  of  the  vegetable.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The 
young  musician,  though  poor  was  not  all  unknown  to 
fame,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  and  patrons  many 
of  the  rich  and  great  in  society.  Should  any  of  his  fash- 
ionable friends  meet  him  carrying  a  bag  of  potatoes! — the 
thought  was  terrible.  It  would  never  do.  At  last  a  happy 
suggestion  seemed  to  open  a  good  way  out  of  the  trouble. 
Offenbach  should  take  his  empty  violin-case  and  bring  it 
back  filled  with  breakfast.  There  was  nothing  deroga- 
tory in  a  young  musician  carrying  his  own  violin  through 
the  streets,  and  the  plan  was  pronounced  an  admirable 
one. 

On  turning  a  corner,  on  his  return  trip,  Offenbach, 
conscious  of  the  incongruous  material  that  filled  his  vio- 
lin-case— including  a  long  loaf,  a  little  paper  of  coffee, 
a  flask  of  milk,  and  a  paper  cone  full  of  lumps  of  sugar, 
with  the  potatoes  in  every  available  space  for  "chink- 
ing,"— was  horrified  at  seeing  a  carriage  draw  up  to  the  walk 
and  to  perceive  by  the  gestures  of  the  driver  that  he  him- 
self was  the  object  of  the  pause.  As  he  hesitated  whether 
to  fight  or  fly  a  fair  head  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
one  of  the  great  ladies  at  whose  house  the  rising  young 
musician  was  a  frequent  guest  addressed  him. 

"O  Mr.  Offenbach,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I 
have  a  new  piece  that  I  want  your  opinion  of,  and  also  to 
try  it  over  with  you.  Come  home  to  lunch  with  me,  and 
afterward  we  can  have  an  hour  or  two  to  practice." 

Poor  Offenbach  stammered  out  several  excuses,  all  of 
which  were  swept  aside  by  his  enthusiastic  friend. 

"Come,  come,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  come  right  along  now.  You  have  your  violin 
with  you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  off." 

The  coachman  jumped  down  from  his  seat  and  threw 
open  the  carriage  door;  and  before  the  young  man  real- 
ized what  he  was  about  he  was  whirling  away  from  his 
home,  bearing  with  him  not  only  his  own  but  his  starv- 
ing friends'  uncooked  breakfast. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  the  poor  fellow  was  driven 
nearly  frantic  in  devising  excuses  for  delay  in  bringing 
forth  his  violin,  the  pretexts  at  last  becoming  so  palpably 
absurd  and  flimsy  that  the  suspicions  of  the  hostess  were 
aroused ;  and  with  ready  tact  she  let  the  almost  distracted 
visitor  off,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  defer  their 
music  till  after  lunch.  Just  as  lunch  was  announced  she 
managed  adroitly  to  get  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  the  violin- 
case.  The  mystery  was  solved,  and  the  situation  re- 
vealed itself  to  the  astounded  hostess,  whose  kind  heart 
and  quick  wit  devised  a  scheme  of  release  to  the  cap- 
tured emissary  and  ot  succor  to  the  deserted  bohemians 
whose  rations  she  had  so  summarily  seized  and  carried 
off.  After  a  few  moments'  delay  she  appeared,  smiling 
and  unconscious,  at  the  table  where  the  hungry  musician 
was  trying  to  stifle  the  agonies  of  remorse  as  well  as  the 
minor  woes  of  embarrassment  with  the  sight  of  the  un- 
wonted feast  before  him. 

But  a  good  breakfast  is  a  balm  to  which  the  acutest 
mental  pangs  must  yield  for  a  time;  and  Offenbach's  sat- 
isfaction was  increased  when  his  entertainer,  looking  at 
her  watch,  pleaded  an  engagement  and  released  him. 
She  insisted  on  sending  him  home  in  her  carriage,  in 
which  the  violin-case  was  already  carefully  placed. 


On  the  way  home  the  wretched  though  involuntary 
culprit  was  devising  means  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
starving  trio  whom  he  had  apparently  deserted,  and  who 
were  now  doubtless  raging  like  famished  wolves  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  traitor.  As  he  ascended  the  last  flight 
of  stairs  he  was  amazed  to  hear  sounds  of  revelry  ema- 
nating from  the  supposed  house  of  mourning.  Wondering, 
yet  somewhat  reassured,  he  opened  the  door.  Yes;  they 
were  laughing  and  talking  as  only  your  true  bohemian 
can,  while  they  applied  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  an  elegant  collation,  served  with  every  perfection  of 
appointment,  which  had  seemingly  "risen  like  an  exhala- 
tion" where  only  barrenness  had  been! 

Explanations  ensued.  This  unexpected  feast  had  ar- 
rived with  a  pretty  note  from  the  fair  captor,  expressing 
the  hope  that  they  would  accept  the  breakfast  as  a  peace- 
offering  for  having  borne  away  their  missing  comrade. 
With  many  jokes  on  the  now  despised  potatoes,  Offenbach 
proceeded  to  reinstate  the  ousted  instrument  in  its  mis- 
appropriated case.  Throwing  open  the  box,  he  beheld  a 
new  violin  of  the  most  approved  model  and  perfect  finish, 
into  which  the  good  fairy,  with  the  magic  of  a  golden 
wand,  had  transmuted  the  humble  fare,  which  the  rejoic- 
ing quartet,  after  all,  doubtless  wished  for  in  many  a  future 
period  of  leanness  in  those  fluctuations  of  famine  and 
feasting  so  peculiarly  incident  to  the  life  of  Parisian  Bo- 
hemia. W. 


SONNET, 


I  who  have  lived  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Were  such  a  thing  as  needs  must  last  alway, 
And  so  have  left  the  thoughts  I  had  to  say 

Until  my  mood  and  they  were  tuned  aright ; 

Vet  sometimes  feel  a  pang  of  strange  aflright 
Lest,  all  unheralded  by  twilight  gray, 
And  slow,  sweet  fading  of  the  pleasant  day, 

Death  should  drop  suddenly  the  veil  of  night. 

O  death,  bethink  thee  that  my  years  are  young, 
And  in  my  soul  is  still  the  breath  of  spring; 

That  the  (air  speech  that  trembles  on  my  tongue 
Must  die  with  me,  a  fruitless,  still-born  thing; 

Think  of  the  many  songs  as  yet  unsung, 
And  all  my  lady's  praises  still  to  sing. 

London  Academy. 
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13Y  THE  PROFESSOR. 


Glendo-vtr — I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep! 
Hotspur— Ay !  but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Henry  IV. 

"How  to  raise  the  devil!"  Not  a  difficult  operation, 
though  generally  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences 
if  regarded  in  a  sense  synonymous  with  "painting  the 
town  red."  But  to  find  a  recipe  for  raising  Satan  in  all 
his  horrors  is  a  matter  which  presents  more  serious  ob- 
stacles. 

Before  attempting  the  task,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  the  angelic  or  infernal  host  you  wish  to  summon. 
There  is  no  lack  of  numbers  to  choose  from ;  and  as  each 
member  of  the  demon  army  has  some  peculiar  quality  or 
power  ascribed  to  him,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  selection.  Hell  shelters  in  all  about  forty-five  mill- 
ions of  infernal  spirits,  according  to  most  authorities, 
which  are  divided  into  6,666  legions,  each  legion  being 
composed  of  6,666  fallen  angels.  These  are  controlled 
and  commanded  by  kings,  princes,  grand  dukes,  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  presidents,  and  knights,  for  there  is  a 
regularly  organized  infernal  monarchy,  composed  of  an 
emperor — according  to  some  authorities  Beelzebub;  ac- 
cording others,  Lucifer;  and  according  toothers  again. 
Satan:  seven  kings,  who  reign  over  the  four  cardinal 
points,  namely,  Bael,  Pursan,  Byleth,  Paymon,  Belial, 
Asmodai,  Tapan ;  twenty-three  dukes,  thirteen  marquises, 
ten  counts,  eleven  presidents,  and  several  knights.  Ac- 
cording to  another  authority,  Hell  is  ruled  as  follows : 
There  is  an  emperor,  Lucifer  or  Satan;  a  prince,  Beelze- 
bub; a  grand  duke,  Ashtaroth.  Then  come,  subordinate 
to  the  above-named,  the  superior  spirits — Lucifuge,  first 
minister;  Satanachia,  general-in-chief ;  Fleurety,  lieu- 
tenant-general; Nebiros,  camp  marshal;  Agaliarst, 
grand  seneschal ;  and  Sargotanas,  chief  brigadier.  These 
six  have  at  their  service  eighteen  others— three  to  each, — 
who  are  their  subordinates;  and  the  above  twenty-seven 
rule  the  whole  infernal  host. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, I  shall  now  give  a  description  of  those  principal 
and  mighty  spirits  who,  according  to  the  best  works  on 
demon  lore,  would  be  likely  to  respond  to  a  summons  or 
conjuration. 

Abigor  is  a  demon  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  grand 
duke  in  the  infernal  monarchy.  Sixty  legions  march 
under  his  orders.  He  generally  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  handsome  cavalier,  bearing  a  standard  or  scepter.  He 
gives  skillful  replies  on  all  that  relates  to  the  art  of  war, 
and  teaches  generals  the  means  to  attain  success  and  to 
secure  the  love  of  their  soldiers. 

Abrahel  is  an  inferior  demon,  who  was  only  brought 
into  notoriety  by  the  following  circumstances:  In  the 
year  1581,  in  the  village  of  Dalhein,  in  the  country  of 
Limbourg,  lived  a  wicked  shepherd  named  Pierron. 
Now  this  somewhat  gay  Lothario,  though  married,  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  tor  a  young  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  One  day  the  young  girl  appeared  to  him  in  the 


field  where  he  was  tending  his  sheep.  It  was  a  demon  in 
her  form.  They  had  frequent  meetings,  and  eventually 
such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  shepherd  that  the  girl,  or 
rather  demon  Abrahel  who  personated  her,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  as  a  pledge  of  his  love  a  promise  that  he 
would  sacrifice  his  son.  The  shepherd  took  an  apple 
from  her,  which  he  was  to  give  to  the  child  to  eat.  Hardly 
had  the  boy  bitten  a  piece  out  of  the  apple  when  he 
fell  dead.  The  poor  mother's  despair  had  such  an  effect 
on  Pierron  that  he  rushed  off  to  find  Abrahel.  The  de- 
mon promised  to  restore  life  to  the  boy  if  the  father  would 
beg  the  favor  of  him  on  his  knees,  rendering  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  adoration  due  to  God  alone.  The 
father  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  adored,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  child  opened  his  eyes.  They  rubbed  him, 
applied  friction.  He  began  to  speak  and  to  walk.  He 
was  the  same  as  before,  but  thinner,  weaker,  eyes  low- 
ered and  sunken,  and  his  movements  heavier.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  the  demon  which  animated  his  body  aban- 
doned him,  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  child  fell  back 
dead.  Such  an  insupportable  stench  issued  from  the 
body  that  they  were  obliged  to  bury  it  immediately,  in  an 
adjacent  field. 

Adramelech  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Hell  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  High  Council  of  the  Demons.  According  to 
rabbinical  traditions,  he  appears  either  under  the  form  of 
a  mule  or  a  peacock. 

Agnan  or  Agnian  is  our  national  devil— -the  one  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  According  to 
demonologists,  he  is  exclusively  occupied  in  tormenting 
Americans,  especially  Brazilians. 

Alastoris  peculiarly  the  hangman,  and  head  torturer  of 
the  infernal  regions.  He  is  a  particularly  malign  and  fero- 
cious demon,  and  is  the  supreme  executor  of  the  decrees 
of  the  infernal  monarch. 

Alocer  is  a  powerful  demon,  and  grand  duke  in  the 
World  of  Torments.  He  generally  appears  attired  as  a 
knight,  mounted  on  an  enormous  horse.  He  has  the 
features  of  a  lion,  reddish  complexion,  burning  eyes;  he 
speaks  with  gravity,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of  astronomy 
and  the  liberal  arts.    He  commands  thirty-six  legions. 

Anion  is  a  high  and  puissant  marquis  of  the  infernal 
empire.  That  he  is  not  by  any  means  handsome  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  form  of  a  wolf 
joined  to  a  serpent's  tail;  he  vomits  fire,  and  when  he 
takes  a  human  form  his  body  alone  is  that  of  a  man,  his 
head  resembling  an  owl,  and  his  open  beak  displaying  a 
savage  set  of  sharp  dog's  teeth.  He  knows  past  and  fu- 
ture, and  has  the  power  of  reconciling  parted  friends. 
Forty  legions  own  his  generalship. 

Anarazel  is  one  of  the  demons  charged  with  the  care  of 
hidden  treasures,  which  they  transport  from  place  to 
place,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  mortal  gaze.  It  is  An- 
arazel, with  his  companions  Gaziel  and  Fecor,  who 
shake  down  the  foundations  of  houses,  excite  tempests, 
cause  the  apparitions  of  specters,  and  nocturnal  terrors. 

Andras  is  a  marquis.  He  generally  shows  himself  with 
an  angel's  body,  an  owl's  head,  riding  a  black  wolf,  and 
carrying  a  pointed  saber.  He  shows  his  votaries  how  to 
kill  their  enemies.  He  excites  discord  and  quarreling, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  legions. 

Amamon  is  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Hell,  of  which  he 
governs  the  eastern  part.  He  is  evoked  in  the  morning 
from  nine  to  twelve  and  in  the  evening  from  three  to  six. 
Asmodeus  is  the  first  lieutenant  of  his  states. 

Androalphus  is  a  powerful  demon,  having  the  rank  of 
marquis.  He  generally  appears  under  the  form  of  a  pea- 
cock, but  when  he  shows  himself  under  a  human  form 
he  can  be  compelled  to  give  lessons  in  geometry.  He  is 
a  great  astronomer,  and  has  the  power  of  giving  to  men 
the  form  of  birds — rather  a  happy  gift  for  convicted  pris- 
oners wishing  to  escape  the  clutches  of  judges. 

Asmodeus  is  a  destructive  demon ;  according  to  some 
rabbis  identical  with  Samael.  The  rabbinical  works 
state  that  he  dethroned  Solomon  one  day,  but  shortly 
after  was  loaded  with  irons  by  the  king,  and  compelled  to 
help  him  in  building  his  temple.  It  was  the  same  demon, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  who,  being  expelled  (by 
the  smoke  from  the  entrails  of  a  fish)  from  the  body  of 
Young  Sara,  whom  he  had  possessed,  by  Tobias,  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  archangel  Raphael,  in  the  extremities  of 
Egypt.  It  was  this  demon,  according  to  other  authori- 
ties, who  seduced  Eve,  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He 
is  not  fascinating  in  appearance.  He  has  three  heads, 
the  first  resembling  a  bull's,  the  second  a  man's,  the  third 
a  ram's.  He  has  a  serpent's  tail,  goose's  feet,  and  breathes 
forth  fire  and  flames.  He  generally  appears  riding  a 
dragon,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  standard  and  a  lance. 
When  you  evoke  him  or  exorcise  him  you  must  be  firm 
and  call  him  by  name.  He  teaches  men  how  to  render 
themselves  invisible,  and  can  convey  to  them  a  full  and 
instantaneous  knowledge  [of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astron- 
omy, and  the  mechanic  arts.  He  is  subject,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  king  Amoimon. 

Ashtaroth  is  a  grand  duke  in  the  imperial  hierarchy. 
He  has  the  form  of  a  very  ugly  angel,  and  generally  ap- 
pears crouching  on  a  dragon's  back  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  viper.  According  to  some  magicians,  he  can 
only  be  evoked  on  Wednesdays.  He  is,  according  to 
these  authorities,  High  Treasurer  of  Hell.  According  to 
Wierus,  he  knows  past  and  future,  and  willingly  an- 
swers questions  on  matters  the  most  secret.    It  is  easy  to 
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make  him  talk  of  the  creation,  of  the  sin  and  fall  of  the 
angels,  of  which  he  knows  the  whole  history.  "But  don't 
go  too  near  him,"  quaintly  adds  the  old  demonologist, 
"on  account  of  the  insupportable  stench  proceeding  from 
him.  It  is  prudent,"  he  continues,  "to  hold  under  the 
nostrils,  during  the  conversation,  a  silver  magic  ring, 
which  is  a  preservative  against  the  fetid  odors  of  the  de- 
mons." 

Bayemon,  King  of  Western  Hell,  is  conjured  by  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  "O  King  Bayemon,  most  mighty,  who 
reignest  in  the  parts  of  the  west,  I  call  and  invoke  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Divinity;  I  command  thee,  by  virtue  ot 
of  the  Most  High,  to  send  me  presently  before  this  circle 
[the  spirit  is  then  named  whose  services  are  desired,  such 
as  Passiel,  Rosus,  etc.];  and  the  other  spirits  that  are  sub- 
ject to  thee  to  answer  to  all  that  I  shall  demand  of  them. 
If  thou  dost  not  do  it,  I  shall  torment  with  the  sword  of 
divine  fire;  I  shall  augment  thy  pains,  and  shall  burn 
thee.  Obey,  King  Bayemon." 

Behemoth  is  the  patron  of  gluttony,  epicureanism  and 
stomachic  pleasures.  He  can  disguise  himself  with  equal 
facility  as  a  fox,  wolf,  elephant,  or  dog. 

Belial  is  the  filthiest  and  most  dissolute  of  the  infernal 
spirits,  enamored  of  vice  for  the  sake  of  vice  itself.  But 
if  his  soul  is  hideous  and  vile  his  exterior  is  seducing.  He 
appears  generally  under  the  form  of  a  beauteous  angel 
seated  in  a  chariot  ot  fire.  When  evoked,  he  must  be 
forced  by  offerings  to  answer  with  sincerity  the  questions 
put  to  him ;  for  he  is  an  uncontrollable  liar,  and  will  go  on 
lying  unless  adjured  in  the  name  of  God  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth.  He  can  procure  dignities  and  favors,  and 
commands  eighty  legions  of  the  Order  of  Virtues  and  An- 
gels. He  is  prompt  in  succoring  those  who  submit  them- 
selves to  him.  If  he  fails,  it  is  easy  to  chastise  him,  as 
Solomon  did  when  he  shut  him  up  in  a  bottle,  with  all  his 
legions,  comprising  an  army  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousands  two  hundred  and  eighty  demons.  Solo- 
mon was  so  powerful  that,  on  another  occasion,  he  im- 
prisoned in  a  similar  manner  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
millions  of  devils,  who  were  unable  to  resist.  It  is  related, 
beside,  that  Solomon  sank  the  bottle  containing  Belial  in 
a  big  well  near  Babylon,  and  rolled  a  stone  over  it.  The 
Babylonians  afterward  descended  into  the  well,  thinking  to 
find  a  treasure  there.  They  found  and  broke  the  bottle, 
and  all  the  demons  escaped.  Belial,  fearing  to  be  re- 
taken, camped  ,in  an  adjacent  idol,  where  he  com- 
menced giving  out  oracles,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
Babylonians. 

Belphegor  is  the  demon  of  discoveries  and  ingenious  in- 
ventions. He  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  lovely  young 
woman.  He  has  the  power  of  bestowing  riches.  The 
Moabites  used  to  worship  on  Mount  Phegor,  offering  him 
the  foul  residue  of  their  digestion. 

Beelzebub,  according  to  the  scriptures,  is  the  prince  of 
demons — the  first  in  power  and  crime  after  Satan,  ac- 
cording to  Milton;  chief  of  the  infernal  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  of  demonologists.  Milton  gives  him  an 
imposing  aspect,  whilst  his  face  breathes  forth  a  lofty 
wisdom. 

Berith  appears  as  a  young  soldier,  clad  in  red  and 
mounted  on  a  red  horse.  He  wears  a  crown  on  his  fore- 
head, and  bestows  dignities,  and  answers  questions  on 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Buer,  of  the  second  class,  and  president  of  a  council, 
restores  health  to  the  sick. 

Byleth  is  a  terrible  and  mighty  demon — one  of  the 
kings  of  Hell.  He  appears  seated  on  a  white  horse  and 
preceded  by  cats  blowing  trumpets  and  horns.  The 
evoker  who  calls  him  up  has  need  of  much  prudence,  for 
he  only  obeys  with  fury.  It  is  necessary,  to  bring  him 
under  control,  to  have  a  rod  in  the  hand ;  and,  turning 
toward  the  point  which  separates  the  east  from  the  south, 
to  trace,  beyond  the  circle  where  you  stand,  a  large  tri- 
angle; then  you  must  read  the  formula  which  enchains 
the  spirits'  will,  and  Byleth  arrives  in  the  triangle  submis- 
sively. If  he  does  not  appear,  it  is  because  the  exorcist 
is  without  power  or  that  Hell  despises  his  efforts.  It  is 
also  said  that  if  you  give  Byleth  a  glass  of  wine  he  will 
obey  willingly,  and  serve  well  the  one  who  thus  regales 
him.  The  glass  must  be  set  carefully  down  in  the  tri- 
angle. Special  care  must  be  taken  to  give  him  a  gracious 
welcome — to  compliment  him  on  his  good  looks.  And  the 
invoker  must  not  neglect,  during  the  conversation,  to 
have  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  a  silver  ring. 

Of  the  other  demons,  the  most  important  are  Caym,  a 
great  sophist  and  logician — the  devil  who  had  the  famous 
dispute  with  Luther,  and  who,  when  he  appears  in  human 
shape,  always  stands  in  a  burning  brazier;  Leonard,  a 
goat-headed  demon,  the  grand  master  of  the  witches' saba- 
oth,  adored  by  sorcerers,  who  kiss  him  on  his  lower 
face;  and  Lucifer,  who,  according  to  various  authorities, 
disputes  with  Satan  and  Beelzebub  the  proud  position  of 
Supreme  Monarch  of  Hell.  Lucifer,  who  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  boy,  is  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  will  be  content  with  any  trifle  in  return  for  his 
favors. 

Before  explaining  the  methods  prescribed  by  demon- 
ologists for  summoning  the  devils  and  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  the  invoker  and  do  his  will  for  all  or  any  of 
his  earthly  purposes,  to  bring  him  money,  render  him  suc- 
cessful in  love  or  war,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 


formulas  of  invocation  are  most  blasphemous,  using  the 
most  holy  names  for  the  most  unholy  purposes. 

As  has  been  already  seen  there  is  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  demonologists  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  infernal  hierarchy,  and  even  as  to  the  names 
of  the  high  potentates  and  powers  of  Hell.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  equally  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  proceedings  and  formulas  to  be  adopted  for  invo- 
cation and  evocation. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  proper  method  of  in- 
voking a  demon  is  as  follows:  The  would-be  invoker 
must  sacrifice  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  chicken  (his  own  prop- 
erty). He  must  then  swear  fidelity  and  eternal  obedi- 
ence, and  will  receive  a  mark,  by  means  of  which  he  will 
enjoy  absolute  power  over  three  infernal  spirits — one  of 
the  earth,  one  of  the  water,  and  the  third  of  the  air. 

"A  slave  belonging  to  two  knightsof  Malta  had  used  this 
formula,"  says  a  legend,  "and  obtained  this  power.  He 
was  asked  to  exercise  his  gift  in  discovering  some  treas- 
|  ure  which  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  an  old  castle. 
He  descended  to  a  subterranean  dungeon,  commenced 
his  invocations,  and  presently  an  immense  coffer  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  a  rock.  Using  all  his  strength,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  move  it.  He  returned  to  the 
knights,  and  asked  for  a  bowl  of  wine  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  forces,  and  then  again  descended.  Three 
hours  passed  away,  and  he  didn't  appear.  Search  was 
made,  and  he  was  found  dead,  covered  with  wounds." 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  raising  the  devil  which  is 
considered  most  efficacious  :  The  invoker  and  his  com- 
panions, if  he  has  any,  enter  a  circle  nine  feet  wide,  in- 
scribed around  with  the  names  and  intervening  crosses 
— Elohim  f  Adonai  f  El  Lebaoth  f  Agla  f  Jehovah  f  Al- 
pha f  Omega  f  and  On  t-  On  means  the  word  Oum — said, 
in  the  Talmud,  to  be  the  omnipotent  word  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  God  created  the  world. 

The  invoker,  clad  in  pointed  cap  and  long  robe,  bear- 
ing magic  signs,  or  the  cap  and  a  scapulary  thrown 
over  the  robe,  bearing  also  magic  characters,  holds  a  rod 
of  peeled  hazel,  on  which  are  written,  in  the  blood  of  a 
white  pigeon,  "Jesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  Jud;eorum."  The 
conjuration  must  not  take  place  before  midnight;  and  if 
in  a  house  the  doors  or  windows  must  stand  open,  with 
no  more  persons  in  the  house  than  are  engaged  in  the 
business.  It  is  most  securely  performed  in  the  open  air,  in 
solitary  woods,  fields,  ormeadows.  The  smoke  used  must 
be  from  poppy,  hemlock,  conander,  parsley,  and  crocus 
seeds.  The  conjuration  must  take  place  on  Wednesday 
or  Friday.  The  invoker  takes  with  him  the  signs  and 
seals  of  the  spirits  he  wishes  to  command,  for  the  seals 
and  signs  of  all  of  them  are  drawn.  These  he  lays  close 
to  the  fire,  which  he  makes  in  the  circle,  and  strikes  them 
with  his  hazel  rod ;  and  if  they  do  not  appear  he  begins  to 
burn  them,  on  which  they  become  obedient. 

As  he  and  his  assistants  enter  the  circle  they  say: 
"Harim,  Karis,  Astacas,  Enet,  Miram,  Baal,  Alisa.  Na- 
muta,  Arista,  Kappi,  Meyrarat,  Sogisid,  Luratbala." 
Then  the  signs  of  the  spirits  called  upon  are  exhibited 
and  their  names  pronounced.  But  not  the  names  of  the 
summoned  spirits  alone,  but  all  sacred  names  are  in- 
voked. 

Here  is  a  conjuration  of  the  spirit  prince  Aziel :  "I 
conjure  thee,  Aziel,  by  these  words  of  power — Mongrad, 
Gratiel,  Lalelai,  Emmanuel,  Mayod,  Vayod,  Saboles, 
Sadai,  Ai,  Sadoch,  Oseoth,  Mayne,  Lalli,  that  thou 
bringest  me  as  much  money  as  I  desire,  in  good  coin  and 
unchangeable  gold ;  and  I  command  thee  to  do  this  in 
the  power  of  Tetragrammaton,  Agla,  Ephbiliaon,  Sia, 
Osion,  Tellianole,  Elion,  and  descend  to  me;  appear  to 
me  in  friendly  guise,  before  my  circle,  and  bring  what  I 
demand  of  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.   Amen !" 

When  the  conjuration  has  succeeded,  praises  are  sung 
to  God,  equally  impious.  The  most  frightful  curses  are 
heaped  on  the  head  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  devils,  if  he 
does  not  compel  Aziel  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  and  to  answer  all  that  was  required  of 
him,  bringing  a  specific  sum — $299,000 — in  payable  coin 
but  unchangeable  gold.  If  the  last  condition  were  not  im- 
posed the  gold  would,  the  next  morning,  be  found  dis- 
solved into  withered  leaves,  or  even  horse  dung. 

The  invoker  then  beards  the  devil,  saying  that  he  sets 
his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  Hell,  and  compels  him,  by 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  to  obey,  or 
he  will  heap  on  him  the  most  unimaginable  pangs  and 
torments,  to  which  the  hottest  hell  should  seem  mild. 

All  recipes  for  raising  the  king  of  Sheol  alike  agree  in 
insisting  on  the  formation  of  a  circle.  This  is  generally 
effected  with  chalk  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  or  the 
wood  from  a  blessed  cross.  When  the  circle  has  been  com- 
pleted some  words  from  the  gospel  are  written  round  it 
on  the  ground,  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  around,  while 
a  superstitious  prayer  is  chanted,  of  which  I  subjoin  a 
few  words : 

"Alpha,  Omega,  Eli,  Elohe,  Tebahot,  Elion,  Sadai: 
Behold  the  lion,  the  vanquisher  of  the  tribe  of  Juda:a,  and 
the  root  of  David.  I  shall  open  the  book  and  the  seven 
seals,"  etc. 

Another  authority  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
process  of  invocation.  The  evening  before,  according  to 
this  writer,  you  must  cut  with  a  new  knife,  never  before 
used,  a  hazel  wand,  straight  as  a  lightning-rod.  The  one 
selected  must  not  as  yet  have  budded,  and  must  be  cut 


positively  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  descends  on  the 
horizon.  Then  provide  yourself  with  a  stone  and  two 
blessed  tapers,  and  select  a  place  where  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed— a  deserted  hut  or  solitary  chamber. 
Trace  a  large  triangle  with  your  stone,  and  place  the  two 
blessed  candles  at  the  two  sides  of  it.  You  will  then 
write  around  the  triangle  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  so 
that  the  spirits  may  be  powerless  to  injure  you.  Then 
station  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle,  having  in 
your  hand  the  rod  of  mystery,  a  written  copy  of  the  for- 
mula of  invocation,  another  of  the  demand  you  wish  to 
make,  a  third  of  the  contract,  and  a  fourth  of  the  formula 
of  dismissal.    Then  commence  to  read  aloud  : 

"Emperor  Lucifer,  master  of  all  the  rebel  spirits,  I  pray 
thee  to  be  favorable  to  me  in  the  invocation  I  make  to 
thy  great  minister  Lucifuge  [here  insert  the  name  of  the 
spirit  you  desire  to  summon].  I  desire  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  him.  Thee,  also,  mighty  Prince  Beelzebub,  I 
pray  to  protect  me  in  my  enterprise.  Be  propitious  to  me, 

0  Count  Astaroth,  and  contrive  so  that  this  night  the 
mighty  Lucifuge  shall  appear  to  me  in  human  form,  with- 
out any  bad  smell,  and  that  he  may  grant  to  me,  by 
means  of  the  contract  I  shall  present  to  him,  all  the  riches 
of  which  I  have  need.  O  great  Lucifuge,  I  pray  thee  to 
quit  thy  dwelling,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may 
be,  to  come  and  speak  with  me.  If  thou  refusest  I  shall 
constrain  thee  by  the  force  of  the  great  living  God,  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  obey  promptly,  or  thou 
shalt  be  eternally  tormented  by  force  of  the  mighty  words 
of  the  great  Clavicula  of  Solomon — words  which  he  used 
to  oblige  rebellious  spirits  to  do  his  will.  So,  appear  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  I  shall  forever  torment  thee,  by  force 
of  those  mighty  words  of  the  Clavicula,  'Agion,  tetra- 
gram,  vaycheon,  stimulamaton,  y  ezpares,  tetragramma- 
ton, oryoram  irion  esytion  existion  eryona  onera  brasin 
moyna  Messias  soler  Emanuel  Sabaot  Adonai  te  adoro  et 
invoco.' " 

Before,  long  before,  you  reach  these  powerful  words, 
the  spirit  will  appear,  and  will  speak  as  follows  : 

"Why  do  you  trouble  my  repose?  Answer  me?" 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  contract  with  me,  to  enrich  me 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  If  not,  I  shall  torment  thee,  by 
the  mighty  words  of  the  Clavicula." 

"I  can  grant  thy  request  only  on  condition  that  in 
twenty  years  thou  givest  me  thy  body  and  soul,  to  do  there- 
with as  I  will." 

Then  you  will  throw  him  your  contract,  which  ought  to 
be  wri.ten  with  your  own  hand  on  a  sheet  of  virgin  parch- 
ment. Let  it  consist  in  these  few  words,  to  which  you 
will  append  your  signature,  written  in  your  own  blood  : 

"I  promise  the  great  Lucifuge  to  recompense  him,  in 
twenty  years  from  now,  with  all  the  treasures  he  shall  give 
me.    In  faith  of  which  I  sign  myself — 

[Signature]  ." 

The  spirit  will  reply,  "I  can  not  grant  thy  demand." 

Then,  to  force  him  to  obey,  you  will  re-read  the  grand 
invocation  of  the  Clavicula,  until  the  spirit  reappears  and 
speaks  as  follows : 

"Why  dost  thou  torment  me  longer.  If  thou  leavest  me 
in  repose  I  will  give  thee  the  nearest  treasure,  on  condi- 
tion thou  offerest  to  me  a  coin  every  first  Sundav  in  the 
month ;  that  thou  only  callest  me  up  one  day  in  each 
week,  from  ten  in  the  evening  to  two  after  midnight. 
Pick  up  thy  contract;  I  have  signed  it,  and  if  thou  dost 
not  keep  thy  word  thou  shalt  belong  to  me  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years." 

"I  agree  to  thy  demand,  on  condition  thou  showest 
me  the  nearest  treasure,  so  that  I  can  get  some  money 
right  away." 

"Follow  me,  and  take  the  treasure  I  shall  show  thee." 

You  will  follow  him  without  fear;  throw  your  agree- 
ment, all  signed,  on  the  treasure,  touching  it  with  your 
rod.  Take  as  much  as  you  can  away,  and  then  return 
with  it  to  the  triangle,  marching  backward.  Place  your 
treasure  before  you,  and  then  begin  immediately  to  read 
the  dismissal : 

"O  great  Lucifuge !  lam  content  with  thee  for  the 
present.  I  leave  thee  in  repose,  and  permit  thee  to  retire 
when  it  may  seem  good  to  thee,  without  making  any 
noise  or  leaving  any  bad  smell.  Think  well  on  thy  agree- 
ment, for  if  thou  failest  an  instant  in  its  fulfillment  I  shall 
torment  thee  eternally  with  the  great  and  powerful  words 
of  the  Clavicula  of  Solomon,  by  which  all  rebellious  spir- 
its are  compelled  to  obey." 

The  following  are  considered  very  strong  and  potent 
conjurations : 

1.  Universal  Conjuration  for  Spirits:  "I,  [in- 
sert your  name],  conjure  thee,  O  spirit  [here  give  the 
name  of  the  spirit  you  wish  to  evoke],  in  the  name  of  the 
mighty  living  God,  to  appear  to  me  in  such  a  form  [men- 
tion the  form];  if  not,  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  invisi- 
ble, shall  hurl  thee  into  the  deepest  pit  of  Hell.  Come, 
then  [name  of  spirit],  come,  come  to  my  call." 

2.  Conjuration  of  Demons:  "Quick,  come,  all  ye 
spirits.  By  the  virtue  and  power  of  your  king,  by  his 
seven  crowns  and  chains,  all  spirits  of  Hell  are  obliged 
to  appear  before  this  circle.  Come  ye  all,  at  my  orders, 
to  do  whatever  ye  are  ordered  which  is  in  your  power; 
come  from  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north; 

1  conjure  and  order  you,  by  the  virtue  and  power  of  him 
who  is  God." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


PY/EMIA 


BALLADE  OF   FOOLISH  QUESTIONS. 
[After  the  style  of  several  worthy  inquirers.} 

Muse,  in  what  land  unknown, 

In  what  eternal  day, 
Sweet  with  the  rose-scent  blown 

Lives  Hafiz,  poet  gay? 

Where  are  the  pots  of  clay 
And  where  the  potter's  tire 

Which  Omar  sang  alway? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  Tyre? 

Where  has  the  great  Pan  tlown? 

Where  do  the  Dryads  stray? 
Where  is  the  monstrous  stone 

Sisyphus  could  not  stay? 

Where  the  iEgaeU  spray? 
Where,  we  would  lain  inquire, 

The  Ancient  Mariner  gray? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  1  yre? 

In  what  gold-belted  zone, 

Safe  from  the  world's  decay, 
Arc  the  gold  apples  grown? 

Where  is  the  Culprit  Kay? 

Where  is  the  "One  Hoss  Shay"? 
Where  is  Napoleon's  sire? 

Savez  the  answer,  eh? 
Where  are  the  ships  of  Tyre? 

ENVOY. 

Friends,  in  this  song  I  may 

Question  till  you  expire. 
"\\  e  give  it  up !"  you'll  say. 

"Where  are  the  ships  ot  Tyre?"  Life. 

AT  THE  MORNING  SERVICE. 

The  sermon  was  long  and  the  preacher  was 
prosy, 

The  cushion  was  soft  and  the  corner  was  cozy; 

And,  musing,  I  knew 

By  my  side  in  the  pew 
Was  a  dear  little  face  that  was  dim  pled  and  rosy. 

A  stray  bit  of  lace  and  the  curl  of  a  feather 
Lay  close  to  my  cheek,  and  I  didn't  care  whether 

The  service  was  long 

Or  flirting  was  wrong 
In  a  lonely  back  pew,  as  we  knelt  down  together. 

In  reading  the  prayers  we  had  one  book  between 
us; 

So  sweet  was  her  smile,  that,  had  nobody  seen 
us, 

While  bent  on  our  knees — 
Oh,  how  Cupid  did  tease, — 
I  had  stolen  a  kiss,  with  the  prayer-book  to 
screen  us. 

In  the  oriel  window  the  sunlight  was  gleaming; 
In  my  drowsy  old  brain  1  felt  love-fancies  teem- 
ing; 

Then  my  heart  gave  a  thump — 
But  my  head  got  a  bump 
On  the  back  of  the  pew.    I  had  only  been  dream- 
ing-   

AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 

At  poker  we  sat — 

I  tried  not  to  smile; 
I  held  a  full,  pat. 

And  laid  down  my  pile. 

He  had  a  straight  Hush; 

My  lull  was  too  weak, 
And  never  a  blush 

Came  over  his  cheek. 

He  gazed  at  my  hand. 
And  smiled  as  he  looked; 

His  smile  it  was  bland, 
My  goose  it  was  cooked. 

I  tried  not  to  wince, 

But  quit  with  a  sigh; 
And  I've  wondered  since 

Whether  he  dealt  or  I.     Tid  Bits. 


BADLY  POSTED. 

She  hurried  past;  a  letter  she 

Held  closely  in  her  little  hand. 
She'll  post  it  now;  so  let  us  see 

Just  how  she  does  it;  nere  we  stand. 

The  metal  box  she  hastens  to; 

(Where  is  the  man  she  would  not  charm?) 
Ha!  how  she  flushes — mad — "O,  shoo! 

Confound  the  darned  old  tire  alarm!" 

Courier -Journal. 


A  LITTLE  HAND. 
"  A  little  hand  within  my  own 
I  hold, 

More  precious  'tis  than  silver,  gems, 

Or  gold."    Hattie  Tremame  Terry. 

Perhaps  the  little  hand  of  which 

She  sings 
Is  but  three  aces  and  a  pair 

Of  kings.  Life. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by -'D-D-D." 


Mc-iimiij  A  Son's.     |  Ernest  (.abler, 

K  rami  li  A.  Kui'b,  |         and  V.  Koeni.sclt 

PIANOS!! 

TV/T     <^  "K»  A  V    a0(i  Post  STREET, 

MARBLEWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH  TILE  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  •  merican  and 
Scotch  Granite,  for 
MUNI  MENTS  ANI>  HEADSTUHES. 
W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

Htl  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  ho  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  litis  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  Vi..'m  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  lor  fifty  cm  is. 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  the  first  Rymptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Boils,  mid  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  gives 
warningof  its  presence  by  such  indications, 
no  lime  should  be  lost  in  using  Ayeh's 
S aRsaparili.a,  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
Ayer'S  Sarsaparii.la.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EMIA, 

A  wretched  condition  indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  Flaccid  Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that,  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 
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money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
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4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 
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get  the  news. 
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PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

CORNBI.IUS  &  McBkIDE  LESSEES  AND  PROPRIETORS 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

For  men  may  come. 

And  men  may  go. 

But  we  go  on  forever. — Tennyson. 

CHARLEY  REED'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  0NLYJ1EFINED  MINSTRELS! 

A  SPLENDID  BILL  FOR  THIS  WEEK. 

MINE  BY  THE  SKIPPED  OF  THE  LOON! 

Brilliant  first  part.    4  End  Men  4 

Firs!  week  of  lloraee  Itusliby,  tenor; 

First  week  of  the  Specialty  Artist  Ardell. 


charir\yed  !  ORATORY! 


BILLY 
SWtATNAM 


BAKER  and  JONES  as  the  Colored  Coachmen. 

Emil  Ames's  sketch,  BARBED  WIRE. 

Great  hit  of  Charley  Reed's  Naporosity — 

MINE  BY  THE  SKIPPED  OF  THE  LOON. 

tST Popular  prices — Best  reserved  seats.  Dress  Pi  cle, 
75  cents;  good  seat.  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony. 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

Ci  P>  Hall  Manager 

"You're  another,  Learned  Brother.    Nothing  of  the  sort." 

0  HOlftBS  CROWDED 
Brilliant  reception  of — 

llarriMou  ami  Uonrlay ! 

—IN — 

HT  "  The  Play  that  has  made  all  America  l  augh," 

SKIPPED 
BY  THE  LICHTJF  THE  MOON ! 

New  feature*.  New  Music.  Funnier  than  ever  before. 
Matinee  to-day   <Satur<la> )   at  2  o'eloek 

^/"Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. '^J 
— Will  shortly  be  produced — 

"OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE." 
TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 

Kremng  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  Last  Nitihls 

— OF — 

Varney's  magnificent  comic  opera — 

THE  CAVALIERS! 

Monday  Mareli  29th 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco) 
Gorgeous  production  of — 

VIRGINIA. 

Comic  opera  in  two  acts. 

our  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  scats  50  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BTJILT3HSTG 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M 

LOCKE  RICHARDSON 

FAREWELL  RECITALS. 

UNITAEIAN  CHURCH. 

BENEFIT  OF  SOCIETY  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

Tuesday,  March  30th  vKing  Henry  IV 

Tuesday,  April  6th  Julius  Cscsar 

Tuesday,  April  13th  As  You  Like  It 

Tuesday,  April  20th   Merchant  of  Venice 

Tuesday,  April  27th  A  Christmas  Carol 

Tuesday,  April  27th  Do-the-boys'  Hall 

Single  ad  mis  ion,  50c;  Course  tickets,  $2;  Teachers  or 
Pupils'  tickets.  $1  50.  Coupon  ii  kets  or  reserved  seats 
may  be  had  at  the  Church,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  29th  and  30th,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Laundry  Machinery, 

STEAM  LAUNDRIES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Steam  Engines,  Roilers,  Pumps,  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery, Machinists'  Tools,  etc. 

II.  1*.  GREGORY  a  CO., 

9  and  4  California  street,  S  F. 

nil  CO  JOSEPH M. LEWIS, M.D., 

I  L  L  0  .  SPECIALIST, 

On  diseases  of  the  rectum— piles,  fistula,  fissure,  ulcer, 
etc.  Painless  treatment.  Consultation  free.  Office  and 
residence,  150  Fourth  street,  corner  of  Howard.  Sun- 
days, 2  to  4  p.  m. 

CARPFT         Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
"I*'    L  I         Carpet  Heating  and  Reno- 
BEATINC 
 "        1  mm  1  tween  9th  and  10th  streets. 

Telephone  303«.  A.  N.  BALDWIN 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


B 


ENDER.  MISS  S.  E  , 
Stud  io,  i3o  Sutter  street ;  room  40. 


F 


OUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turlc. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


K 


UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Stockto  1  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell:  rooms  37,  a8. 


X 


AH L,  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 
Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8. 


]VJARjr;T,  ERNEST, 

Studio,  -500 'I  aylor  street. 


UCK'.KRS,  C.  A., 

■LV  Stuc'io,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 

DESFORHEi  I.  B., 

an  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


\/"ELLS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission  'treet. 


w 


ILL  I A  MS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


ILSON.  A.  E., 
Studio.  14  Ddpotlt  street :  room  45. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

-THE- 

NEW  MODEL, 

OUR  LATEST  AND  BEST  MOWER,  combines  every 
improvement  that  nearly  a  score  of  years'  experience  as 
Lawn  Mower  manufacturers  can  suggest  or  mechanical 
skill  devise.  For  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  and 
QUALITY  OF  WORK,  it  is  unequaled,  while  for 
LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  it  excels,  by  a  large  per- 
centage, any  other  Lawn  Mower  made.  We  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  every  claim  we  make,  and  are  READY 
AT  ANY  TIME  to  practically  demonstrate  their  truth. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

SAH  IKAMIStO 

— AND — 

w«  KAHE.vro. 

fVPACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 


"THE  §TENOCRAPH 

BHORT-HAHB 

WRITINCMACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school.     V.  G. 

Wick  son  •iio.,38 

California  street.  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


STORAGES 

W  J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Mar 


In  r  1 1  i  1 11  if. 
,  and  other 


ces  made. 
Market  Ntreet. 


-THE- 

LATEST  JAPAN  ESE 

NOVELTY. 

The  Mikado  Puzzle. 


THE  LATEST  JAPANESE  NOVELTY.  The 
MIKADO  PUZZLE.  New  York's  latest  sensation  and 
craze.  One  of  the  best,  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive novelties  that  has  been  put  on  the  market 
n  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Amuses  old  and  young. 
A  large  prize  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  make  a 
2  7  ring  transfer  successfully.  Packed  in  a  neat  Japanese 
box.  Sent  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  upen  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents. 

JEKOME  ROVELTX  COMPANY, 

I  50  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

iteTAg-nts  wanted. 

TAHC  M/nDM  REMOVED  ALIVE  in  two 
I  Qrr  VV I  IK  IVl  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
*"  «»»"»■  charges. .Over  1.000  tape  worms 
removed  at  my  office.  Send  for  circular  giving  symptoms. 
Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.  for  Sio. 

PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY, 

us  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


"Oh,  yes,  San  Francisco  loves  Italian  opera," 
growled  old  Foghorn;  "we  just  dote  on  Italian 
opera!  Music,  quotha!  What  we  dote  on  is 
fashion  and  display,  and  a  chance  to  show  off  our 
fine  clothes,  our  carriages  and  our  coachmen, 
to  the  envy  and  confusion  of  our  dear  society 
friends  and  rivals.  Music!  If  Mapleson  de- 
pended on  our  love  of  that  art  to  pay  him  for 
caging  expensive  song-birds  and  bringing  them 
across  the  continent,  he  would  never  make 
enough  to  either  stay  here  or  get  away.  Maple- 
son  knows  this  world  through  and  through.  He 
doesn't  depend  on  our  love  of  art,  but  on  the 
fact  that  the  bugle  note  of  Italian  opera  is  the 
rallying-cry  of  society.  He  knows  that  the  main 
portion  of  his  support  is  drawn  from  old  fools 
like  my  wife  and  me,  and  young  ones  like  my 
girls,  who  for  all  musical  purposes  might  as 
well  have  been  born  without  ears!" 

Allowing  that  Foghorn  and  his  fellow-cynics 
are  right;  that  all  the  genuine  musical  taste  in 
the  Grand  Opera  House  could  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  handful  packed  away  up  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  a  slight  and  semi-occasional  sprinkling 
in  parquet,  orchestra,  and  dress-circle,  with  a 
box  contingent  of  about  one  to  the  square  mile — 
for  it  is  the  theory  of  these  growlers  that  a  real 
love  of  music  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  dis- 
play and  prominence  sought; — allowing  that  all 
this  be  true,  is  it  not  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  aforesaid  handful?  How  otherwise  could  a 
score  of  impecunious  musicians  and  two  or  three 
dozen  musical  enthusiasts  ever  expect  to  be  re- 
galed with  the  divine  notes  of  the  world's  sweet 
singers?  Every  indulgence  in  this  exquisite  and 
too  rare  pleasure  they  owe  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  fashion;  and  it  would  be  much  more 
becoming,  instead  of  indulging  in  ummannerly 
flings  at  this  fuss-and-feathers  goddess,  to  thank 
the  kid-gloved  and  be-diamonded  hand  that 
brings  them  the  boon  they  crave.  Let  us  thank 
heaven  that  Italian  opera  is  fashionable;  and  if 
it  can  be  made,  as  Colonel  Mapleson  declares 
his  intention  to  make  it,  also  popular,  so  much 
the  better. 

Mme.  Minnie  Hauk  was  announced  as  the 
star  of  the  present  engagement,  and  as  "Car- 
men" is  admitted  to  be  the  best  part  in  her  re- 
pertory, it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  se- 
lection of  |this  opera  -for  Monday  night  would 
probably  give  the  season  a  lively  send-ofl  that 
would  help  to  carry  it  through  a  successful  two 
weeks.  The  satisfaction  was  damped,  however, 
by  the  announcement  that  Mme.  Hauk's  voice 
was  under  the  renowned  San  Francisco  weather. 
This  evidence  of  a  firm  resolve  to  carry  out  the 
exacting  role  of  a  first-class  prima-donna  ought 
to  have  been  very  reassuring  to  the  audience; 
but  it  wasn't.  On  the  contrary,  those  good-na- 
tured ones  among  the  recognized  society  claque- 
leaders  of  an  operatic  season  would  have  been 
glad  to  infuse  an  encouraging  warmth  into  the 
first  reception  of  a  stranger  prima-donna  were 
they  not  afraid  to  do  so  lest  they  should  forfeit  the 
proud  position  of  discriminating  musical  critics. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  Mme.  Hauk  was  really 
in  very  poor  voice,  and  they  should  stand  commit- 
ted to  unqualified  approval,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
downfall.  A  dignified  and  judicious  reserve,  as 
of  taking  the  case  under  advisement,  would  be 
the  safest  course.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  coldly 
critical  attitude  of  the  large  and  fashionable 
audience,  and  the  lack  of  any  very  demonstrative 
warmth  even  in  the  applause  vouchsafed. 

No  one  could  fail  to  see  in  Minnie  Hauk's 
rendering  of  "Carmen"  a  reason  for  the  fame  she 
has  achieved  as  the  "ideal  Carmen."  Without 
considering  its  exact  status  as  a  vocal  effort,  it 
was  a  finished  and  artistic  personation.  When 
we  recall  its  last  production  on  the  Baldwin 
stage,  and  its  utterly  common-place  rendering, 
devoid  of  any  thing  like  accent,  shading,  or 
magnetism,  the  contrast  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  in  Mme.  Hauk  we  have  really  seen  "Car- 
men" in  San  Francisco.  On  the  other  hand, 
Signor  del  Puente's  singing  of  the  part  of  "Es- 
camillo"  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  his  act- 
ing of  that  virile  and  ever-popular  bull-fighter. 
As  "Michaela,"  Mile.  Dotti  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  received  a  very  considerable  share  of 
the  somewhat  stinted  applause.  Signor  Carac- 
ciola  made  a  very  favorable  impression  as  "II 
Dancairo."  Mme.  Cavalazzi,  the  charming  dan- 
seuse,  received  a  warm  welcome.  Her  dancing  not 
only  exhibits  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  accom- 
plished artiste,  but  embodies  the  very  soul  and 
sentiment  of  movement.  The  divertissement  in 
which  she  appeared  was  a  very  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mile.  Alma  Fohstrom  made 
her  first  appearance  before  a  San  Francisco  au- 
dience, in  the  character  of  "Lucia."  The  first 
impression  of  her  voice  was  of  a  light,  clear, 
well-trained,  but  somewhat  cold  soprano, 
but  the  latter  quality  gradually  disap- 
appeared  as  her  first  nervousness  wore  off,  and 
in  the  last  act  her  singing  in  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous "mad  scene"  was  so  thrilling  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  her  vocalization  so  true  and  pure,  as 
to  call  out  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  that  has  been 
evoked  by  no  other  among  the  new  stars.  Four 
decided  recalls  hardly  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
aroused  and  delighted  audience,  and  bravas  came 
spontaneously  from  every  part  of  the  house. 


Mile.  Fohstrom  may  well  be  gratified  by  the  ef- 
fect of  her  first  appearance  on  this  coast. 

The  reception  of  Signor  Giannini  was  an  ova- 
tion, and  as  creditable  to  the  house  as  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  him.  His  first  appearance 
in  this  city  was  made  amid  surroundings  not  alto- 
gether favorable,  and  the  immediate  and  flatter- 
ing recognition  of  his  ability  was  a  proof  of 
discrimination  not  always  afforded  by  our  opera 
and  theater  patrons.  The  magnificent  voice  of 
Signor  Giannini,  and  the  vocalization  remark- 
able in  so  powerful  and  heavy  a  tenor,  are  too 
well  known  here  to  need  mention.  The  unusu- 
ally magnetic  quality  of  his  voice  renders  it 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  the  role  of  the  pas- 
sionate and  melancholy  "Edgardo."  It  would 
seem  from  the  indications  thus  fur  that  Colonel 
Mapleson  has  secured  in  Giannini  the  strong 
attraction  of  the  present  season. 

Wednesday  night  was  signalized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Massenet's  opera  Manon,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  The  ending  of  the  story  is 
a  tragic  one,  but  there  is  nothing  of  tragedy 
in  the  treatment  throughout,  though  much  of 
earnestness  and  pathos.  The  only  time,  up  to 
that  of  the  accusation  in  the  gambling  hall,  in 
which  "Manon"  displayed  either  sentiment  was 
when  "Des  Grieux"  was  carried  away  by  the 
emissaries  of  his  father;  but  she  did  it  well  and 
effectively.  A  supper-table — even  a  little  one — 
seems  hardly  a  sentimental  object;  but  "Ma- 
non's" harmonious  soliliquy  in  this  scene,over  the 
modest  board,  with  its  homely  and  happy  asso- 
ciations, is  one  of  the  most  touching  bits  of  the 
opera — the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  The  orchestration  is  exceedingly 
elaborate,  in  places  almost  to  the  overpowering 
of  the  interest  in  the  singing  itself.  Yet  its  har- 
monious effect  and  poetic  suggestiveness  create 
some  of  the  most  effective  points  in  the  opera. 

Theonly  characters,  aside  from  "Manon"  and 
the  "Chevalier  des  Grieux,"  of  any  prominence 
are  "Lescaut"  (Del  Puente),  "De  Bretigny'' 
(Caracciolal,  and  the  "Count  des  Grieux" 
(Vetta).  The  deep  and  thunderous  basso  of 
the  latter  gentleman  lent  a  sort  of  paternal  digni- 
ty and  awesomeness  to  the  character  of  the  "stern 
parent"  of  Des  Grieux.  Those  who  erst  while  pre- 
dicted Mr.  Franz  Wetter's  success  in  the  higher 
musical  walks,  will  no  doubt  find  their  prophecy 
fulfilled  in  Signor  Vetta. 

Altogether  the  opera  season  of  1886  has 
opened  very  auspiciously,  and  though  Colonel 
Mapleson  may  not  have  brought  out  a  "galaxy 
gallery"  of  stars,  he  has  given  us  an  excellent 
company  at  comparatively  moderate  prices,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encouragement  already 
given  will  be  continued. 

Even  the  brillancy  of  a  season  of  Maplesonian 
grand  opera  could  not  throw  into  shade  the  fine 
production  of  Guy  Mannering  at  the  California. 
All  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  as  the  "Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough," in  The  Queen's  Favorite,  felt  assured  that 
in  "Meg  Merrilies"  she  would  find  apart  worthy 
of  her  strong  dramatic  abilities.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed.  It  is  a  powerful  and  sustained 
personation  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  dramatic 
characters  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Vernon's  "Dandy  Dinmont,"  though  dif- 
fering somewhat,  and  in  minor  points,  from  the 
traditions,  was  a  noteworthy  and  delightful 
characterization.  Mr.  George  Osbourne  as  the 
"Dominie"  was  a  little  unequal;  but,  on  the 
whole,  brought  out  the  salient  points  of  that  very 
pronounced  character  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. The  entire  cast  was  worthy  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  The  special  engagement  of 
Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Vernon  will  continue  next 
week,  when  Jane  Shore  will  be  produced,  be- 
ginning on  Monday,  March  29th,  with  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

Next  Sunday  evening  will  be  the  last  perform- 
ance of  the  Minstrels  at  the  Baldwin.  They  have 
won  the  good  opinion  of  all  patrons  of  stage 
minstrelsy,  by  their  constant  changes  of  bill,  in- 
troduction of  novelties,  neat  appointments,  and 
evident  desire  to  give  patrons  their  money's 
worth,  and  to  leave  a  good  record  behind  them. 

Monday,  March  29th,  The  Galley  Slave,  one  of 
Bartley  Campbell's  most  successful  plays,  will 
be  brought  out,  with  the  following  cast : 

Lewis  Morrison  as  Baron  Le  Bois 

[His  own  creation.] 

E.  J.  Buckley  as  Sidney  Morcott 

George  Osbourne  as  Oliver  Oliphant 

Louis  Belmour  as  Franklin  Fctts 

J.  W.  Summers  as  Wellesley  Napier 

G.  Wall  as  Carat 

Rose  Wood  as  Francesca  Rcmini 

Agnes  Thomas  as  Cicely  Blaine 

Mrs.  E  Saunders  as  Mrs.  Phoebe  Gay 

Rosabel  Ray  as  Psyche  Gay 

Marchette  by  Miss  Ada  Jackson 

Monday  evening,  April  5th,  the  great  event  of 
the  theatrical  season — the  first  appearance  of 
Mary  Anderson  in  ten  years— will  no  doubt  at- 
tract the  entire  strength  of  the  Baldwin  first- 
nighters,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  who, 
either  from  curiosity  or  interest,  will  be  anxious 
to  get  a  view  as  soon  as  possible  of  America's 
world-famed  actress.  The  box-office  will  open 
for  sale  of  seats  next  Wednesday  morning. 

"Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Afoon,"  or 
"Siipped"  as  it  is  called  for  short, is  just  as  funny 
as  it  was  two  ycarsago.  But  when  imagination  is 
called  upon  to  depict  how  a  man  must  feel  who 
has  every  night  for  two  years  made  the  same 
jokes,  done  the  same  "funny  business,"  and,  to 
sum  up,  has  amused  successive  or  the  same  au- 
diences with  exactly  the  same  devices  and  tricks, 
,  imagination  pales  and  utterly  refuses  to  under- 


take any  such  impossibility  in  the  depicting  line. 
However,  here  are  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Gour- 
lay  with  the  same  play  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years;  and,  to  revert  to  the  first  proposition,  it 
is  as  funny  as  ever.  In  fact,  it  is  by  comparison 
funnier,  for  in  the  meantime  we  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  so-called  funny  plays  and  "roaring  com- 
binations," and  we  know  how  flat,  how  inane, 
how  flavorless  they  have  mostly  been,  and  that 
the  play  which  two  years  ago  we  thought  a 
funny  play  may  almost  be  called  the  funny 
play.  The  people,  whether  new  or  old,  look  just 
as  they  did — even  the  moon  is  as  full  and  as 
free  from  the  charge  of  deception  as  of  old.  An 
old  though  young  friend  appears  in  "little 
Emma  Schultz,"  as  "Sarah."  A  very  pretty  and 
lively  young  lady,  Miss  Sybil  Johnstone,  as 
"Mrs.  Crackle."  laments  the  loss  of  her  coin, 
while  the  fat  and  lachrymose  "Mrs.  Dingle"  tear- 
fully bewails  her  infant.  The  bowld  Mclntyre 
shows  no  sign  of  two  years'  wear  and  tear;  and, 
all  in  all,  the  very  amusing  play  claims  the  wel- 
come of  an  old  friend  who  returns  with  some 
little  improvements  picked  up  on  his  travels, 
but  the  same  "jolly  good  fellow"  after  all.  Out 
of  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire  is  said  to  be  quite 
as  amusing  as  its  predecessor,  and  this  Harrison 
and  Gourlay  are  to  give  before  the  close  of  their 
engagement. 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  keep  on  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  amusing  their  audiences 
with  Charley  Reed's  Mine  by  the  Skipped  oj  the 
Loon,  and  a  long  bill,  all  of  which  will  be  changed 
for  next  week. 

NOTES. 

The  Galley  Slave  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 
Entire  change  of  bill  at  the  Standard,  next 
week. 

Lily  Post  is  singing  in  a  church  choir  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Benefit  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  at  the  California,  Monday,  March  29th. 

Mr.  Frank  and  Signor  Lencione  gave  a  con- 
cert last  evening,  too  late  for  mention  this  week. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Z«  Sonnambula 
is  announced  for  Monday  night,  Alma  Fohstrom 
as  "Amina."   Tuesday  night,  L'  Africaine. 

M.  B.  Leavitt,  proprietor  of  the  Bush-street 
theater,  and  of  many  traveling  combinations,  is 
lying  seriously  ill  at  his  residence,  West  Thir- 
teenth street,  New  York. 

The  Cavaliers  has  been  doing  a  fair  business  at 
the  Tivoli.  It  will  be  followed  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  29th,  by  Virginia,  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  Tivoli  company. 

Spaewife,  a  new  play  by  Dion  Boucicault,  is 
to  be  produced  soon  at  the  Boston  Museum.  If 
it  prove  as  great  a  financial  and  artistic  success 
as  The  Jilt,  Dion  is  not  losing  his  hold  in  his 
old  age. 

Mme.  Henri  Greville,  the  famous  French  nov- 
elist, recently  delighted  a  New  York  audience 
with  a  French  lecture.  One  enthusiast  says: 
"She  didn't  talk  to  us,  but  sang  to  us  for  an 
hour." 

Locke  Richardson  gave  two  more  of  his  de- 
lightful and  instructiveShakespearean  readings- 
Monday,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Thursday,  King 
John.  Next  Monday,  March  29th,  he  will  give 
the  next  reading,  consisting  of  A  Christmas 
Carol  and  miscellaneous  selections. 

Chicago  News  Letter:  A  London  paper  reports 
that  when  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  in  America  he  met 
a  fashionable  lady,  who,  after  dabbling  in  musi- 
cal matters,  wound  up  by  asking  him  whether 
"Batch"  was  composing  any  thing  just  now. 
"No,  madam,"  Mr.  Gilbert  replied,  "Batch 
hasn't  composed  any  thing  for  years.  He's  de- 
composing just  now." 

The  second  organ  recital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was 
given  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  church,  Thurs- 
day, at  3:30  p.  m.  The  well-chosen  programme 
was  well  carried  by  the  well-known  organists 
Samuel  D.  Mayer  and  H.  O.  Hunt ;  Mrs.  How- 
ell, soprano.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
lovers  of  fine  organ  music.  The  next  concert 
will  take  place  Thursday,  April  1st. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  announces  a  farewell 
series  of  his  recitals,  to  begiven  at  the  Unitarian 
church  during  the  coming  month,  in  aid  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work.  The  series  begins 
Tuesday  evening,March  30th,  with  Shakespeare's 
Henry  II',  and  will  be  followed  at  intervals  of 
one  week  by  J~ulius  Ctesar,  As  You  L.ike  It, 
Merchant  of 1-  enice,  closing  April  27th  with  A 
Christmas  Carol  and  "Dotncboy's  Hall."  There 
should  be  a  large  attendance. 

The  Orchestral  Union  gave  the  third  concert 
of  the  season,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening,  to  a  very  large  audience.  The  soloists 
were  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz,  soprano,  and  Hugo 
Mansfeldt,  pianist.  Mrs.  Schultz's  voice,  from 
its  sympathetic  quality,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ballad  singing,  though  her  more  ambit  ious  selec- 
tions are  always  well  done.  Mr.  Mansfeldt's 
play  of  a  Rafl  concerto  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  evening.  A  mcnuctto  of  Hoccherini  was  very 
gracefully  played  by  the  orchestra.  The  entire 
performance  was  much  above  the  average.  The 
Union  has  improved  greatly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Prandt. 

Miss  Ward  made  a  great  hit  in  London  as 
"Jane  Shore."  Her  costumes  are  described  as 
exceedingly  costly  and  elegant — the  red  velvet 
worn  in  the  second  act  being  of  the  same  piece 
as  the  coronation  robes  of  Queen  Mercedes. 
There  will  be  some  new  and  magnificent  scenery 
done  by  J.  R.  Wilkins,  after  London  models. 
One  of  the  most  effective  is  a  snow-storm  scene, 
showing  Old  Charing  Cross.  The  costuming  is 
to  be  historically  correct.  Miss  Ward  wilfbc 
supported  by  W.  H.  Vernon  and  the  entire  Cal- 
ifornia company.  The  California  has  been  wait- 
ing heroically  for  "the  turn  of  the  tide,"  and  it 
seems  about  to  set  in  in  that  direction.  Busi- 
ness is  decidedly  picking  up.  and  it  looks  now  as 
if  this  theater  mignt  add  a  new  proof  of  the  axiom 
that  honest  effort  will  win  in  the  long  run. 


MOZART. 


Mozart  made  as  pianist,  chiefly,  the  lit 
money  which  sparingly  came  to  his  pock 
while  he  had  trouble  to  earn  any  thing  with  his 
compositions,  which,  moreover,  he  gave  away  for 
nothing.  It  is  the  same  in  our  own  days.  Ru- 
binstein, who  told  me  many  years  ago  that  he 
should  give  up  playing  and  only  "soil  paper," 
has  to  this  day  to  play  in  order  to  make  money. 
Mozart  played  once  at  one  of  those  numerous 
little  courts  which  then  existed,  every  arch- 
bishop and  churfiirst  having  his  palace  and 
employes,  officials,  and  band.  He  wanted  to 
travel  to  Paris,  and  of  course  money  was  needed. 
He  complains  that  they  presented  him  with  two 
swords,  with  snuff  boxes,  and  kisses.  "The 
money  of  the  fermiers  genireux,"  his  father 
writes, ^"goes  to  Lucretias  who  don't  stab  them- 
selves." Instead  of  money  he  received  a  watch; 
and  he  writes  to  his  father.  "I  have  no  money 
for  the  journey,  and  this  is  the  fifth  watch  I  have 
received.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  get  two  watch- 
pockets  made,  and  to  have  a  watch  with  a  long 
chain  to  it  hanging  out  of  each  pocket,  so  that 
they  should  give  me  no  more  watches."  In  a 
similar  manner  Mme.  Patti  told  me  once,  when 
I  informed  her  that  it  was  on  the  tapis  to  give 
her  by  subscription  a  golden  laurel  crown: 
"What,"  she  exclaimed,  "another  laurel  crown! 
That  is  the  forty-third,  then.  Pray  tell  them  I 
would  by  a  long  way  prefer  a  diamond  bracelet." 
Poor  Mozart  would  have  preferred  cash.  He  was 
not  born  with  a  grand  soprano  voice ;  he  was  not 
ready  with  his  roulades  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
opera-goers;  he  was  only  a  composer  of  immor- 
tal works,  sacred  and  operatic,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, which,  after  his  death,  have  formed  the 
study  and  admiration  of  generations.  But,  then, 
he  would  have  had  to  be  dead  in  order  to  have 
what  to  live  on.  His  father  preached  to  him 
perpetually  about  the  necessity  of  making  money, 
and  not  to  give  hundreds  of  lessons  for  nothing, 
"which  is  very  kind  but  very  stupid."  Mozart  re- 
plied that  he  thought  so  long  as  he  was  well  he 
was  quite  unconcerned,  because  happiness  was 
merefy  imagination.  This  is  an  idea  which 
seems  much  nearer  truth  than  one  might  think, 
because  if  you  can  content  yourself  with  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  you  have  no  further  wants, 
you  may  be  happy;  while  a  palace,  a  yacht,  a 
pack  of  hounds,  forty  horses  in  the  stable,  if  you 
wish  for  a  throne,  will  not  suffice  to  make  you  so. 
Mozart  was  not  extravagant  in  his  desires.  In 
one  house  he  gave  the  daughter  lessons  for  the 
dinner,  in  another  for  the  supper,  and  when  he 
was  paid  he  received  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  per  lesson.—  Temple  Bar. 


Some  papers  speak  of  General  Terry  as  having 
been  appointed  "senior  major-general."  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  such  rank.  General 
Hancock's  seniority  was  that  of  his  commission. 
General  Terry  becomes  the  junior  or  youngest 
major-general  by  reason  of  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Major-General  Schofield  is  the  senior 
of  the  officers  of  this  grade. 


A  New  Discovery  In  Corsets. 

The  worst  feature  of  corsets  in  general  is  the 
seams.  Every  sewed  corset,  no  matter  how 
costly  or  cheap,  has  at  least  twelve  seams.  This 
is  true  of  imported  sewed  corsets  as  well  as  those 
made  in  this  country.  Each  seam,  whether  fine 
or  coarse,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  perfect  shape  and 
comfort  of  the  wearer.  As  soon  as  such  a  corset 
is  laced  together,  the  seams  press  uncomfortably 
upon  the  wearer.  If  such  a  corset  is  laced 
tightly  the  seams  yield,  and  the  corset  stretches 
out  of  shape  or  bursts  asunder,  and  is  worthless. 
In  the  new  French  Werly  sewed  corset,  just 
atented  and  introduced  in  America  by  Freud's 
ons,  all  seams  are  entirely  avoided.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  new  Werly  sewed  corsets  is  turned  out 
of  the  loom  shaped  and  ready  for  boning  and 
finishing.  The  body  and  the  corset  are  thus 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  no  seams 
exist  and  perfect  shape  is  secured.  Ladies  can 
always  wear  smaller  sized  Werly  corsets  than  any 
others.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  wearer  to 
stretch  or  break  the  new  Werly  corsets.  To 
fully  appreciate  these  wonderful  corsets  ladies 
must  sec  them  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  complicated 
cases  of  defective  vision.  C.  Muller,  135  Mont- 
gomery street. 


Joseph  M.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Specialist,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum.  Office  and  residence,  150 
Fourth  street. 

City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


Carpets  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  Frank  Conklin.  successor  to  Conklin 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street.    Telephone  2126. 


Ayer's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  perfectly 
safe,  do  not  gripe,  and  are  a  splendid  tonic. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M. 


Sick  headache  con  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.j  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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"HAPPY  ARE  WE  TO-NIGHT." 
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1.  Happy  are  we  to-night  boyB, 

2.  We:  ry  we  may  return  boys, 
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Hap  -  py,  hap  -  py  are  we:  .  . 
Wea  -  ry,    wea  -  ry  at  last ;  .  . 


The  hearts  that  we  de-light  boys,  With  us  may  hap  -  py 
But    mem  -  o  -  ry    will  learn     boys,    To      love     the  hap  -  py 
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past. 


Friends  should  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  And 
Age       may  bring    us  gloom  -  y  hours,  And 
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sigh    for  those    in  pain;       The  most    of     us    have    met   be  -  fore.  And  now  we  meet       a  -  gain, 

tim     may  make  us  sad;       lint  we      to-night    are     free  from  c:>iv.  And  all    our  hearts   are  glad. 
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Happy  ire  we  to-ni^ht  boys,  Hap  py,  hap  py  are 
Happy  are  we,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  hearts  that  we      delight        boys,   With    us    may  happy 
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Many,       many,  the  mile; 


Tliat   we  shall    rove  and  smile   boj's,    With  friends  we  ne'er    be  -  guile.     The  voie-es    we  have 
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Hap-py  are  we       t>>  -  night  boys, 
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KOHL  FR  8k  OH  ASF  THE  LARGEST  AND  oldest  music  house  on  the  coast. 

j7t37w*T  st^t,  h^JulC^Z     3      Agent  for  all  trie  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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BILL  NYE'S  BURGLAR. 


I  had  a  very  thrilling  experience  the  other 
evening.  I  had  just  tilled  an  engagement  in  a 
strange  city  and  retired  to  my  cozy  room  at  the 
hotel. 

The  thunders  of  applause  had  died  away,  and 
the  opera-house  had  been  locked  up  to  await  the 
arrival  of  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  company.  The 
last  loiterer  had  returned  to  his  home,  and  the 
lights  in  the  palace  of  the  pork-packer  were  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  the  low,  tremulous 
swash  of  the  sleet  outside,  or  the  death  rattle  in 
the  throat  of  the  bath-tub.  Then  all  was  still 
as  the  bosom  of  a  fried  chicken  when  the  spirit 
has  departed. 

The  swallow-tail  coat  hung  limp  and  weary 
in  the  wardrobe,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
evening  were  under  my  pillow.  I  needed  sleep, 
for  I  was  worn  out  with  travel  and  anxiety;  but 
the  fear  of  being  robbed  kept  me  from  repose.  I 
know  how  desperate  a  man  becomes  when  he 
yearns  for  another's  gold.  I  know  how  cupid- 
ity drives  a  wicked  man  to  mangle  his  victim 
that  he  may  win  precarious  prosperity,  and  how 
he  will  often  take  a  short  cut  to  wealth  by  means 
of  murder,  when,  if  he  would  enter  politics,  he 
might  accomplish  his  purpose  as  surely  and  much 
more  safely. 

Anon,  however,  tired  nature  succumbed.  I 
know  I  had  succumbed,  for  the  bell-boy  after- 
ward testified  that  he  heard  me  do  so. 

The  gentle  warmth  of  the  steam-heated  room 
and  the  comforting  assurance  of  duty  well  done, 
and  the  approval  of  Iriends,  at  last  lulled  me 
into  a  gentle  repose. 

Any  one  who  might  have  looked  upon  me  as 
I  lay  there  in  that  innocent  slumber,  with  the 
winsome  mouth  slightly  ajar  and  the  playful 
limbs  cast  wildly  about,  while  a  merry  smile 
now  and  then  flitted  across  the  regular  features, 
would  have  said  that  no  heart  could  be  so  hard 
as  to  harfjor  ill  for  one  so  guileless  and  so 
simple. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  caused  me  to 
wake.  Some  slight  sound  or  other  no  doubt 
broke  my  slumber,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  wildly. 
The  room  was  in  semi-darkness. 

Hark! 

A  slight  movement  in  the  corner,  and  the  low, 
regular  Dreathing  of  a  human  being!  I  was  now 
wide  awake. 

Possibly  I  could  have  opened  my  eyes  wider, 
but  not  without  spilling  them  out  of  their  sock- 
ets. 

Regularly  came  that  soft,  low  breathing.  Each 
time  it  seemed  like  a  sigh  of  relief;  but  it  did  not 
relieve  me.    Evidently  it  was  not  done  for  that 

fmrpose.  It  sounded  like  a  sigh  of  blessed  re- 
ief  such  as  a  woman  might  heave  after  she  has 
returned  from  church  and  transferred  herself 
from  the  embrace  of  a  new  Russia  iron  black  silk 
dress  into  a  friendly  wrapper. 

Regularly,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  wave  on 
the  summer  sea,  it  rose  and  fell,  while  my  pale 
lambrequin  of  hair  rose  and  fell  fitfully  with  it. 

I  know  that  people  who  read  this  will  laugh 
at  it,  but  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  At 
first  I  feared  that  the  sight  might  be  that  of 
a  woman  who  had  entered  the  room  through  a 
transom  in  order  to  see  me,  as  I  lay  wrapt  in 
slumber,  and  then  carrying  the  picture  away  to 
gladden  her  whole  life. 

But  no;  that  was  hardly  possible.  It  was 
cupidity  that  had  driven  some  cruel  villain  to 
enter  my  apartments,  and  to  crouch  in  the  gloom 
till  the  proper  moment  should  come  in  which  to 
spring  upon  me,  throttle  me,  crowd  a  hotel  pil- 
low into  each  lung,  and,  while  I  did  the  Desde- 
mona  act,  rob  me  of  my  hard-earned  wealth. 

Regularly  still  rose  the  soft  breathing,  as 
though  the  robber  might  be  trying  to  suppress 
it.  I  reached  gently  under  the  pillow,  ana,  se- 
curing the  money,  I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my 
robe  ae  nuit.  Then  with  great  care  I  pulled  out 
a  copy  of  Smith  &  Wesson's  great  work  on 
"How  to  Ventilate  the  Human  Form."  I  said 
to  myself  that  I  would  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  so  that  whoever  bought  it  would  al- 
ways regret  the  trade. 

Then  I  opened  the  volume  at  the  first  chapter, 
and  addressed  a  thirty-eight-caliber  remark  in 
the  direction  of  the  breath  in  the  corner. 

When  the  echoes  had  died  away  a  sigh  of  relief 
welled  up  from  the  dark  corner.  Also  another 
sigh  of  relief  later  on. 

I  then  decided  to  light  the  gas  and  fight  it  out. 
You  have  no  doubt  seen  a  man  scratch  a  match 
on  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons.  Perhaps  you  have 
also  seen  an  absent-minded  man  undertake  todo 
so,  forgetting  that  his  pantaloons  were  hanging 
on  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

However,  I  lit  the  gas  with  my  left  hand,  and 
kept  my  revolver  pointed  toward  the  dark  corner, 
where  the  breath  was  still  rising  and  falling. 

People  who  had  heard  my  lecture  came  rushing 
in,  hoping  to  find  that  I  had  suicided,  but 
they  found  that  instead  of  humoring  the  public 
in  that  way  I  had  shot  the  valve  off  the  steam 
radiator. 

It  is  humiliating  to  write  the  foregoing  myself, 
but  I  would  rather  do  so  than  have  the  affair 
garbled  by  careless  hands. — Boston  Globe. 


Glass  bulbs  for  the  incandescent  electric 
lamps  are  readily  prepared  by  the  usual  methods 
of  glass-blowing,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
bamboo  or  paper  filaments  is  a  delicate  piece  of 
work.  In  the  best  lamps  the  little  horseshoe  is 
made  of  bamboo;  and  this  material  has  proved 
its  superiority  to  its  rival,  paper,  in  several 
ways.  The  bamboo  comes  from  Japan  in  bun- 
dles of  slips  a  foot  in  length,  the  Japanese  bam- 
boo being  of  finer  quality  than  the  Chinese.  It 
is  first  split  up  into  little  square  strips.  Girls 
round  these  off  by  running  them  through  dies 
until  they  look  like  little  brown  straws.  These 
are  put  in  crucibles  with  graphite,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  white  heat  for  several  hours.  This 
carbonizes  them  thoroughly . 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law.King  &  Law), 240  Montgomery  street; 
S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


DOMESTIC  DISCORD 

Has  often  arisen  from  a  petulant  dis- 
cussion over  bad  bread.  As  a  family 
Peacemaker  nothing  equals 

WARNER'S 

Safe  Yeast 

Which,  used  with  judgment, 

NEVER^FAILS! 

It  is  put  up  in  packages,  10  cakes 
in  a  box.    Price,  10  cents  a  box. 

If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
or  ier  it  by  mail,  of 
Warner's  Sale  Yeast  Co.,  Kocliesler.  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNISHED-ROOMS  DIRECTORY. 

Contains  a  large  list  of  places  where 
FIKST-<XASS  FURNISHED  ROOMS 

May  be  let  at  reasonable  prices. 

Solicitors  will  call  at  your  address. 


Philadelphia  Lager.  Bavaria  Lager. 

LUDIN'S 
CALIFORNIA  EXCHANGE, 

536  California  street. 

Below  Kearny. 

<  HARI.ES  U  DIJi. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


Price 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price       -       -       -       -       -       3  0  1. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  th-;  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BUST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     i^Take  no  other. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

Book   aii<l  News  Paper,   Writing  paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Kinder*'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  5  1 1»  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1S&5,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
Arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  folic  ws: 


Leave 
San  Franciso. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

DA  vs. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a-  m 
3.30P.  m 

S.r   a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.l8.ooa.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.io p.  m. I6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  t'or  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Springs!  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Biue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  1  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3  ;  to  Healds- 
burct,  $4;  to  Cloverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days  :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days :  6.?o 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  m>  3,3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a'  m->  HMO  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAIXEY  RAII.KOAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
ft    0/"\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
er .  O  K.J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q    (~)  /"vA.  M.  (Sundays  only),  from  Washington 
c5  .  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 

Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  C>  \-J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lof 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2r}  s~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  f~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•     *  ^— '  and  intermediate  points. 
^  A.  M-,  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

^t.V_ fK_J  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
<tt»  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
*JP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AM)  ALAMEDA : 

#6.00,  3,6.30,  $7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  ix. 00,  n.30  A.  M.  ^[12.00,  12.30,^11.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 

8*3°>  9'3°'  IO-45»  11 -45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30.  26. 00,  #6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  Hi  1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  1J  12.00, 12.30, 
IT  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT,45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— g5. 16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  K10.46, 
11. 16,  IT  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  IJ12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

itST'Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
I'aper-lian^lnu;  ami  Interior  Decorating;, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

U.  W.  CLARK  «t  CO., 

045  Market  street. 


\NEEKIY 

THE  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.5  0  per  1KAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£2TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

Hy  Mall  Fifty  Cents  per  .Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally  $6.00  per  Year 

Weekly   $«.OU  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


t8 .00  a. 

8 .00  a. 
•4.00  p. 

8.00  a. 

8.00  a. 
*3-3°  P- 

8 . 30  a . 

4.oop. 
*5-oo  P- 
t3 .00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3-30P- 

3.30  P- 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

3-oo  p. 

8 . 00  a . 

8 .00  a. 

8 . 30  a . 

3-oo  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4-oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
t 10.00  a. 

3-oo  p. 

8 .  30  a . 
*a-3°  a. 
*3-3°  P- 
•9.30  a . 


From  January  17,1886. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

IMojave,  Deming,  f  Express  . . 
El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

<t  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
1      "       "      **    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marys  ville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

11  via  Livermore . . . 

M         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


Stockton,  via  Livermore. 
I . .  "  via  Martinez. . 
I .  .  14  via  Martinez. . 
I .  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


.  46.40  P- 
.*io. 10  a . 
.. .6.40  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
..  .6.40P. 
. *  10. 40  a. 
•  ..5  40  P- 
. . to. 10  a. 
. -*8,4o  a. 
.  46.40  p. 
.  .*7.io  p. 
. . 10. 40  a. 
.. 10.40  a. 
..-3-4op. 
. . 11 . 10  a. 
. . 11 . 10  a. 
. . . 5 ■ 40  p - 
. . .6.40  p. 
...540  p. 
.  .  11 . 10  a. 
. „io . 10  a. 
, . .*6 .00  a. 
. .*3-4o  p. 
.43.4op. 
.. .9.40  a. 
. . .5.40  p. 
.  .*7.io  p. 
. *io. 40  a. 
. .  .*7-xop. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00,  12. 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '?.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— »6. 00,  *6.30,  *7  do,  '7.30,  *8 
*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  }n 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  ^10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  ti2 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8 

9.O0,  {9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  tll.30,  I2.00,  I.OO,  2 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o, 7  00, *7-3o,t8 

*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4 

5.00,  *5.3Q,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  »6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53.  '8.23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5-23,  '5. 53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  *5.4s, 
t6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  *6.o7,  6.37, 
7-o7.  7-37.  8-07.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  11.37,  "-07. 
11.37,  12.07,  r2-37>  1.07.  1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-o7. 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM   ALAMEDA— ts.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  flO.22,  IO.52,  fll.22,  H.52, 
tl2.22,  I2.52,  |l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.is,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  N.is, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9  '5.  9'45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t".i5.  "-45. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-4S.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  I6.1S.  6-45.  t7.is, 

7.45,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t".45,  1-45.  »-45i  3-45f 

4.45,  ts-ij,  5.45,  tfi.is,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  n.15,  ut$, 
3-'5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  18, 
1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-4o  a  . . . . 
8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

*3-3°  P  

4.30  p  .... 

•5.15  p   

6.30  p  . . . . 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 

  3.36  p 

  ts.o2  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

j 

[ 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.o2  a 

  3-36  p 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *io.o2  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

• 

'  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

HoIIister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

....  *  10.02  a 
  6.08  p 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  {Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadhro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conghkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptot,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

n     0     «  ,     f     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  ntun]  same  dayy. 

For  Saturday,     J     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street ; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Turncoats:  Reversible  ulsters. 
The  baker  is  the  only  loafer  entitled  to  re- 
spect. 

Since  the  Pan  Electric  scandal,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  say  "Hello"  to  Attor- 
ney-General Garland. 

Little  boy—  Pa,  why  does  the  world  move?  Pa 
( thinking  of  something  else)— because  it  finds  it 
cheaper  than  to  pay  rent. 

Klipkins  was  passing  along  the  street,  and  saw 
a  trunk,  outside  the  door  of  a  dealer,  bearing  the 
legend  "This  size  for  $10."  "So  do  I,"  said 
Fnpkins. 

A  man  attempted  suicide  last  week  by  hang- 
ing himself  with  the  spring  of  a  Waterbury  watch. 
It  took  forty-five  minutes  to  unwind  the  spring 
from  his  neck. 

After  a  man  has  stepped  with  his  bare  feet  on 
a  carpet  tack,  his  heart  goes  out  with  pity  at  the 
sight  of  a  yellow  dog  trying  to  crawl  through 
a  oarbed-wire  fence. 

Young  physician  (to  old  dortor )— The  medical 
profession  does  not  practice  bleeding  a  pati-nt 
nowadavs,  to  any  extent,  does  it,  doctor?  Old 
doctor— 'Ho,  not  with  a  lancet. 

One  of  the  cheerful  things  about  the  preva- 
lence of  hydrophobia  is  the  statement  in  an  ex- 
change that  Ouida's  pets  are  dogs,  and  her  villa 
at  Florence  is  filled  with  them. 

"I've  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,"  said  Mrs 
Porcine  to  the  minister.  "Sally  is  very  restless, 
and  I  can't  get  her  to  sleep.  Would  you  |en(j 
one  of  your  sermons  to  read  to  her?" 

That  every  good  Christian  must  sleep  in  his 
armor  is  a  proverb  as  old  as  true  goodness,  but 
the  man  who  goes  to  bed  with  his  noots  on  in  a 
strange  hotel  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  grave 
suspicion. 

From  the  French  :  A  beggar  has  been  arrest- 
ed as  a  vagabond.  "Then  you  have  no  employ- 
ment?" said  the  judge.  "Pardon  me,  mon- 
sieur," he  replied,  without  a  blush;  "you  are 
mistaken.    I  do  the  blind  man." 

A  countryman,  who  has  been  several  times 
married  before,  has  brought  a  new  bride  to  the 
parsonage.  Clergyman  (about  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony ) — Will  the  bride  and  groom 
please  rise?    Countryman — We  alius  sot  before. 

Teaeher — Miss  Sinnico,  please  parse  the  sen- 
tence "Adolphus  married  Caroline."  Afiss  S. — 
Well,  "Adolphus"  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  the 
name  of  a  thing;  "married"  is  a  conjunction,  be- 
cause it  joins  Adolphus  and  Caroline ;  and  "Car- 
oline" is  a  verb,  'cause  it  governs  the  noun. 

A  St.  Louis  plumber  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  The . Necessity  of  Christian  Princi- 
ples in  Sanitary  Reformation .  A  much  more 
attractive  work  would  be  something  on  com- 
mon-sense principles  in  sanitary  plumbing,  and 
Christian  principles  in  making  out  the  bills. 

In  Pasteur's  studio :  Enter  a  returned  Ton- 
quin  expeditionist,  who  remarks  :  "I  would  like 
to  be  inoculated  against  the  hydrophobia."  M. 
Pasteur — When  were  you  bitten?  Expedition- 
ist— Well,  I  was  not  exactly  bitten;  but  I  en- 
tertain suspicions  about  one  of  the  dogs  whicn 
I  ate. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  MONTE  CARLO. 


The  report,  says  a  contemporary,  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  Nice  upon  the  disgrace- 
ful gambling  hell  of  Monte  Carlo,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  is  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  col- 
lective diplomatic  action  against  the  protector 
of  that  institution,  Prince  Charles  III  of  Mona- 
co. This  important  pamphlet  gives  a  document- 
ary catalogue  of  all  the  suicides  which  have 
taken  place  in  Monte  Carlo  from  1877  to  1885. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  destroyed 
themselves  in  consequence  ol  their  losses  at  his 
princely  highnesss's  gambling  tables  iseighteen 
hundred  and  twenty — that  is  to  say,  there  have 
been  nearly  as  many  suicides  as  the  prince  has 
subjects.  The  catalogue  is  very  complete,  giv- 
ing the  name,  the  home,  the  age,  and  the  date  of 
death  of  each  suicide,  and  a  collection  of 
the  letters  in  which  the  wretched  victims  have 
commented  upon  their  self-destruction.  Nearly 
all  of  them  curse  the  hour  in  which  their  eyes 
first  set  sight  upon  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  agreea- 
ble to  learn  from  the  table  of  nationality  that 
the  English  and  Americans  have  supplied  the 
smallest  number  of  victims.  A  tenth  of  the 
number  are  Germans  and  Austrians;  but  the 
largest  contingent  by  far  has  been  provided  by 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  appalling  cen- 
sus was  instituted  by  the  Italian  consul-general 
in  Nice,  who  found  ready  support  from  patriotic 
citizens  of  other  lands.  Thecallous  brutality  of 
the  Monaco  'government,'  if  so  honorable  a 
name  may  be  given  to  this  organized  gambling 
company,  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  sui- 
cides after  their  death.  Scarcely  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept where  friends  have  appeared  in  time  to 
claim  the  body,  have  received  a  decent  burial. 
After  the  poor  wretch  has  lost  all  that  he  had, 
his  corpse  has  been  hurriedly  hidden  in  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  burial-ground,  without  funeral 
rites  or  mourners. —  Chamber's  Journal. 


"You  look  sad,  sir,"  observed  the  country 
barber,  sympathetically,  to  the  patient  in  the 
chair;  "phenomenally  sad.  Member  ol  the  the- 
atrical company,  sir?" 

"Yep." 

"Ah!  Heavy  tragedian?" 
"Nop." 

"Ah!  yes,  I  know.    Sentimental  lover,  sir?" 
"Nop." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  knew  it  at  once.  Had  lots  of  ex- 
perience, sir,  with  actors.  I'm  a  great  judge  of 
human  nature,  too,  sir,  if  I  do  say  it.  You're 
the  comedian,  and  that's  the  reason  you  look  so 
sad.  All  you  funny  men  look  sad  off  the  stage. 
You  are  the  comedian,  are  you  not?" 

"Nop." 

"No?  May  I  ask,  then,  what  you  do?" 
"Post  bills."  Puck. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


W  0 

Ul 

at 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  roast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th^ 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  7H  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


1  in  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  ol"  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  ol"  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Karthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Flevators. 
Fvery  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  Of 
HCM  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  (.ucst*  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kestaurant  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovateu, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M,,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 


Established  isiil 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 

TUIQ  DADED  MaV  be  f<>"nd  °n  file  at  GEO  P. 
iniO  rMrLli  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contract*  may  be  made  foi 


Knabe 

A.  L.  IiAI.CROFT  ft  Co. 

721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


A..  L. 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAColoTTACE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 

Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 


Is  the  best  system  now 
San  Francisco,  by  the  i 


1  use.  Lessons  given  at  uij  Folsom  st., 
entor,  W.  H.  ESTES     Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

40  O'I'arrcll  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST:  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  anil  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OUR  tOEEEUE   I  I  IH.I  It 

Containing  full  particular-  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  he  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Sbnd 
fok  A  COPY. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HAI.F.V 


E.  P.  HF.ALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  arc  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

iiook-keepins:.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic  BuaineM  Correspondence, 
Mercantile    unr,    Grammar,  spelling. 

French,  Uerman,  Spanish,  DranliiK,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Import'ng,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-HAND   AMI  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  lifREAU. 
jfcjTSend  for  circulars.    3?  Post  street. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 

DflVI  OTHM  ™AL  INSURANCE 

DU  I  LU  I  Ull   CO.,  OF  BOSTON 

Iff.  M    HEWHAU  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I'ald-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-Presiden: 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,   John  W.  Mackai 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PIT  ELAN'S  BUILDING, 
SOW  Market  si  n  i  l. 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  t-eth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  C'owen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTKR. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 
— has  removbd  to — 

116  Eddy  street. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Ca-rying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streeLs, 

FOB  HONOLULU. 
The  steamer 
BEOBOE  W.  ELDER, 
Saturday  March  SJth,  at  2  p.m., 

— FOR — 

IIOXOI.II.I,   ACCKEAXD   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
■ABABOA, 
Saturday  April  loth,  at  «  p.  m„ 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

tfSTFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Br^nnan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  IHiM  hoM. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1S86.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELG1C  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  22d 

BELG1C  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  32d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

M  ERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AUENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jonbs, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse ; 
John  F.  McGovern,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


A  wicked  and  witless  punster  remarks,  concerning  the 
imaginative  flights  into  the  misty  regions  of  the  might- 
have-been  to  which  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  are 
addicted,  that  the  opening  of  their  conversation  lies 
through  a  lingual  "Chateau  d'  If." 

No  one  can  so  effectively  launch  the  figurative  "dash 
of  cold  water"  upon  the  fervid  fancy  of  such  persons  as 
your  cool,  matter-of-fact  individual  whose  practical  com- 
mon-sense deals  only  in  actualities.  A  lady  belonging  to 
this  rare  class  was  listening,  with  the  impassiveness  char- 
acteristic of  the  genus,  to  an  animated  discussion  of  the 
possible  prizes  that  each  might  have  won  in  the  last  draw- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  if  

"If  the  two  in  my  number  had  only  been  a  four,"  said 
one. 

"I  came  within  three  of  the  big  prize,"  declared  an- 
other. 

"And  I  within  one  of  the  second,"  said  a  third  dis- 
gusted gambler. 
Then  the  quiet  little  lady  in  the  easy-chair  spoke  up : 
"Well,  my  number  didn't  come  within  a  mile  of  draw- 
ing any  thing;  but  I  got  just  as  much  money  out  of  it  as 
any  of  you  !"   

"No,"  said  the  manager,  "no;  I  don't  say  Buffalo  Bill 
is  much  of  an  actor;  but,  then,  his  wonderful  rifle-prac- 
tice will  always  make  him  a  big  drawing  card." 

"Ah !  I  see ;  a  kind  of  shooting  star." 


By  the  way,  there  are  those  who  really  do  not  admire 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cody's  acting,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a 
short  colloquy  heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bush-street  thea- 
ter during  its  occupancy  by  the  border  hero: 

"Well !    I've  seen  one  bill  that  I'd  really  like  to  settle." 

"Yes;  what  bill?" 

"Buffalo  Bill!" 

And  the  listener  passed  on,  reflecting  that  the  man  who 
undertook  to  "settle"  that  Bill  would  probably  "come 
down  with  the  shot." 

Two  Portland  critics  meet,  coming  out  of  the  wild 
western  show : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  play  and  the  acting?" 
"Acting!  Nonsense  !  he  can't  act  for  a  cent." 
"Course  not.    Going  to  say  so  in  the  Morning  Tfirashing 
Machine? 

"Say  so!  say  SO  of  a  man  that  can  hit  a  dime  at  long 
range  !  No,  thank  you;  not  to-morrow  morning." 


Jenkins  is  a  careful  man.  He  may  have  a  spirited  im- 
agination that  cavorts  around  somewhat  destructively  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  fashion  and  exclusiveness,  where 
Jenkins  in  the  flesh— even  in  a  dress  coat  and  orthodox 


trousers — could  not  gain  admittance;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  pedigree,  the  social  editor  realizes  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  and  goes 
slowly. 

A  paragraph  in  the  social  column  of  an  evening  paper 
illustrates  the  painstaking  truthfulness  of  the  admirable 
Jenkins.  In  a  notice  of  the  wedding  of  two  common- 
place young  persons  whom  he  would  probably  designate 
"the  high  contracting  parties,"  he  says: 

"The  bride,  Miss  Iris  Theding,  is  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Theding  and  Mrs.  Theding." 

This  is  definite  and  satisfactory;  but  is  it  necessary? 
Was  there  any  danger  that  a  deeply  interested  public 
might,  without  explicit  statement,  have  thought  Miss  Iris 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Judge  Theding  and  Mrs.  Jones?  It 
does  seem  to  me,  on  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  review  of 
the  paragraph  cited  that  one  name  would  have  been 
enough  to  mention.  Really,  my  dear  Jenkins,  there  are 
some  things  that  it  is  more  polite  to  take  for  granted. 


And  this  may  be  the  proper  place  to  insert  a  note  picked 
up  after  the  opera,  evidently  a  leaf  from  the  note-book  of 
this  conscientious  chronicler.  Not  knowing  Jenkins's 
address,  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  give  the  fashionable  world 
the  latest  result  of  that  keen  and  discriminating  observa- 
tion : 

"Dress  bonnets  for  opera  wear  are  lowered  this  season; 
but  dress  coats  are  still  hired." 


And  here  is  a  society  item  from  Tombstone,  Arizona. 
It  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  superior  refinement  and 
civilization  of  the  frontier.  We  have  long  been  used  to 
seeing  at  New  Year's  the  printed  list  of  those  ladies  who 
are  at  home  to  visitors ;  but  this  goes  far  beyond  any  such 
restricted  information  : 

"Below  we  publish  the  names  of  the  ladies  of  our  town 
who  will  do  washing  for  our  citizens." 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  "ladies"  who  "receive"  on 
Monday  morning,  the  names  preceded  by  a  formida- 
ble array  of  O's — a  prefix  which  the  ousted  Chinese 
could  probably  tell  their  successors  will  soon  be  only  too 
appropriate.  This  list  would  make  as  fine  reading  as  that 
in  our  own  Tuesday  dailies ;  but  I  am  prevented  from 
copying  it  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  proprietor  of  this  other- 
wise enterprising  paper,  whose  suicidal  policy  it  is  to  ex- 
clude every  thing  which  he  will  persist  in  considering  of 
purely  private  interest,  and  therefore  no  concern  of  the 
general  public.  However,  I  wish  the  wash-ladies  every 
success  in  their  laudable  effort  to  give  at  least  a  super- 
ficial polish  to  Tombstone  society. 


There  are  in  that  charitable  association  which  the 
"hard-handed  sons  of  toil"  are  so  kindly  organizing  and 
supporting  for  the  better  maintenance  of  a  few  shelved 
politicians,  some  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  which 
its  friends  would  like  to  have  explained,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  matters  on  which  more  reliable  information 
is  desired. 

Is  the  White  Laundry  Association  of  Petaluma  settled 
in  its  new  quarters,  from  which  the  late  occupant  was 
boycotted  on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  employs  Chi- 
nese? And,  if  so,  when  will  the  boycott  of  the  white 
laundry  begin? 

If  the  "Knights  of  Labor"  really  despise  and  contemn, 
as  they  profess,  all  titles  of  nobility,  even  when  held  by 
those  who  are  born  to  such  titles,  why  do  they,  who  have 
no  such  excuse,  voluntarily  assume  the  title  of  "Knight?" 

And  if  they  take  any  title,  why  the  lowest  in  rank?  Sir 
James  McSweeny  and  Sir  Hans  Einzwei  may  sound 
pretty  well;  but  think  how  much  grander  to  be  Jimmus, 
duke  of  McSweeny,  or  Hans,  first  Baron  of  Einzwei ! 

Can  a  day  laborer  become  a  Knight  of  Labor?  If  so, 
must  he  cease  laboring  in  the  daytime? 

If  Nicholas  Luning  persists  in  employing  Chinese  serv- 
ants, will  he  be  boycotted?  and  will  every  builder  and 
contractor,  small  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  others 
whose  skill  requires  the  aid  of  capital,  refuse  to  borrow 
any  more  money  from  him? 


If  they  do  so  refuse,  who  will  suffer  most — the  man 
who  has  enough  to  live  on  if  he  never  makes  another 
cent,  or  those  who  depend  on  his  money  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  vocations,  and  the  boycotters  in  general,  from  the 
resultant  stagnation  in  business? 

Should  the  corner-groceryman  be  boycotted,  and 
should  his  customers  all  square  up  their  accounts  prepar- 
atory to  deserting  him,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
wealth  thus  acquired  might  well  turn  any  but  the  most 
well-balanced  brain.    Should  this  be  th  and  the 

hapless  victim  of  too  much  good  luck  be  sent  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  would  not  the  boycotters  be  morally  re- 
sponsible? 

If  the  distilleries  and  the  breweries  in  which  Chinese  are 
employed  be  boycotted,  will  the  German  give  up  his  beer 
and  the  Irishman  his  whisky,  for  fear  these  articles  may 
have  been  made  by  the  contumacious  firms?  This  is  a 
solemn  and  an  awful  question,  coming  home,  as  it  does, 
not  only  to  the  bosoms  but  to  the  very  stomachs  of  our 
families. 

In  fact,  isn't  it  possible  that  this  boycotting  scheme,  in 
spite  of  big  talk,  its  apparent  feasibility,  its  paid  secre- 
taries and  other  officials,  and  all  its  complicated  machin- 
ery, and  even  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  many  of 
its  advocates — may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  just  how,  when,  and  where  to  begin 
putting  it  into  operation,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  which 
shall  limit  its  application? 


Foghorn  has  been  laid  up  with  gout.  It  has  not  in- 
creased his  amiability— never  one  of  his  obtrusive  qual- 
ities. In  one  of  his  rare  intervals  of  freedom  from  pro- 
fanity and  pain,  he  asked  Mrs.  F.  to  read  the  morning 
paper  to  him.  Of  course  she  began  what  she  thought 
would  interest  him  ;  but  the  deaths,  births,  marriages,  and 
hotel  arrivals  soon  palled  on  his  depraved  taste,  and  he 
exhorted  her,  with  a  few  choice  oaths  specially  adapted 
to  family  use,  to  read  "something  of  some  interest  to  any 
one  but  a  natural-born  fool.  Find  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Supervisors." 

Of  course,  in  the  poor  woman's  flurry,  she  couldn't 
find  any  thing,  and  began  running  over  the  headings  in 
an  undertone  

"  'Hogs  bought  up  at  a  high  figure' — That  can't  be 
it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  growled  Foghorn ;  "it  might ;  better 
read  it,  and  see." 
And  the  old  sinner  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  three 

weeks.   

Miss  Tompkins,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Chautau- 
qua school,  considers  it  incumbent  on  her  to  study  hu- 
man nature.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  fascinating  science 
she  has  been  reading  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
divorce  courts.  The  record  of  the  questioning  of  female 
witnesses,  the  hardly  covert  insults  and  innuendoes  of 
the  attorneys,  the  confidential  revelations  of  the  lady 
witnesses,  and  the  general  exposure  of  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  line  which  is  supposed  to  separate  the  re- 
spectable married  world  from  the  half  world — all  this  has 
caused  the  thin  locks  of  the  inquiring  spinster  to  stand 
erect  above  her  severely  classical  brow.  But  she  con- 
soles herself  that,  though  her  researches  in  the  moral 
field  have  not  been  remarkably  improving,  they  have  not 
been  wholly  without  result ;  she  feels  that  an  entirely  new 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  etymology  of  the  term  "case- 
hardened,"  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros  must  be  a  delicate  integument  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  woman  who  has  become  divorce- 
case  hardened.   

"How  would  you  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
want,  need,  and  lack?"  asked  a  student  of ' 1  Pure  English ," 
of  his  teacher. 

"Well,  the  leaders  in  the  boycott,  dynamite,  fire,  and 
poison  scheme  of  persuasion,  want  office,  lack  good  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  patriotism,  and  need  the  lesson 
they'll  receive  at  the  next  election. f^See?" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  LITTLE  SONG. 


Little  song  I  fain  would  sing, 

Why  dost  thou  elude  me  so? 
Like  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 

Sailing  high,  sailing  low, 
Yet  forever  out  of  reach ; 

Thou  dost  vex  me  beyond  measure, 
Unallured  by  prayer  or  speech, 

Waiting  thine  own  time  and  pleasure! 

Well,  I  know  thee,  tricksy  sprite — 

I  could  call  thee  by  thy  name; 
I  have  wooed  thee  day  and  night. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  own  my  claim.  , 
Hark!  thou'rt  hovering  even  now 

In  the  soft,  still  air  above  me — 
Phantasy  or  dream  art  thou, 

That  my  heart's  cry  can  not  move  thee? 

Little  song  I  never  sang. 

Thou  art  sweeter  than  the  strain 
That  through  starry  mazes  rang, 

First-born  child  of  joy  and  pain. 
I  shall  sing  thee  not ;  but  surely 

From  some  all-compelling  voice 
Swelling  high,  serenely,  purely, 

I  shall  hear  thee  ana  rejoice! 

fulia  C.  R.  Dorr,  in  The  Critic 


THE  YACHT  "CLOTILDE." 


BY  WILLIAM  LOVEL  EYRE. 

L 

HOW  I  CAME  TO  BUY  THE  "CLOTILDE." 

There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  in  very  poor 
health  and  low  spirits.  I  had  been  reading  up  for 
the  bar,  and  had  overworked  myself;  so  much  so  in  fact, 
that,  pleasant  as  the  lookout  from  my  chambers  in  the 
Middle  Temple  was,  I  fairly  sickened  at  the  painful  famil- 
iarity. One  bright  July  morning  an  old  college  friend, 
Dr.  James,  called  in  to  see  me,  and,  at  once  noticing  how 
pulled-down  I  looked,  said,  in  his  blunt  way,  "You 
must  get  out  of  town  somehow,  my  boy,  or  look  out  for 
the  consequences.  Go  to  Homburg,  Baden,  Switzer- 
land." 

"Been  there,"  I  said,  "for  four  years  in  succession." 
"Well,  do  you  like  sailing?" 
"I  used  to  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"The  very  thing.  Get  a  yacht!  Go  away — get  amid 
storm ;  get  well  scorched  and  browned,  and  you  will 
come  back  a  changed  man." 

It  was  the  very  thing.  I  would  either  buy  or  hire  a  yacht, 
and  revive  my  old  taste.  The  experiment  would  no  doubt 
be  an  expensive  one,  but  I  had  some  five  hundred 
pounds  which  I  determined  to  spend  on  hygiene,  for  I 
perfectly  realized  the  fact  that  without  health  money  is  of 
but  little  use,  and  that  its  purchase  at  any  price  was 
cheap. 

The  first  object  was  to  secure  a  boat ;  and  to  this  end  I 
hunted  up  the  various  agents  who  make  the  sales  and  let- 
tings  of  yachts  a  speciality.  Alas,  I  could  find  nothing 
to  suit  me.  If  the  price  suited,  the  boat  did  not,  and 
vice  versa.  Yachts  are  like  horses,  hard  to  sell ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  harder  to  buy. 

One  morning,  toward  the  middle  of  August,  when  I 

had  almost  despaired  of  ever  finding  a  small  craft  to  suit 

me,  I  received  the  following  letter : 

Southampton,  August  18th. 
Sir!  I  understand  you  want  a  yacht.  I  have  one  to  sell.  She 
is  nearly  new,  and  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  a  good  sea- 
worthy craft.  If  you  will  take  a  run  down  here  any  day  you  may 
chose  to  appoint,  I  will  show  her  to  you.  I  wish  to  part  with  her 
at  once,  for  urgent  reasons  of  my  own.  Her  name  is  the  Clotilde. 
I  remain,  yours,  sincerely,  James  Abbott. 

Now  here,  I  thought,  is  a  man  who  talks  like  business; 
and  the  very  next  day  found  me  at  Southampton.  I  went 
at  once  to  the  hotel  the  letter  was  dated  from,  and  soon 
found  my  man.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  haired,  business- 
looking  sort  of  man,  with  features  of  almost  Hebrew  cast. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  the  nautical  flavor  about  him ; 
none  of  the  blue-suited,  brass-buttoned  style  so  much 
affected  by  the  snobbish  landlubber  who  thinks  "It's  the 
correct  thing,  ye  knaw." 

A  tall,  foreign  looking  woman  was  sitting  with  him, 
whose  full,  dark  eyes  expanded  as  they  met  mine. 

"Mrs.  Abbott,"  he  said,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
"Now  to  business.  What  do  you  think  of  the  boat?  Does 
she  suit  you?" 

"I  have  not  seen  her." 

"Not  seen  her?  Then  we  are  only  wasting  time  talking. 
Suppose  you  go  and  see  her,  and  return  here.  She  lies  in 
the  outer  dock ;  not  ten  minutes  walk  from  here." 

There  was  something  in  his  style  I  did  not  quite  relish ; 
but,  as  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  business,  I  determined  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  brusqueness,  and  went  straight  to 
the  docks.  Then  I  saw  the  Clotilde  lying  out  in  the 
basin.  There  was  an  indescribably  solemn  air  about  her, 
which  struck  me  at  the  very  first  glance.  Her  hull  was 
black,  and  seemed  to  rest  on  the  water  in  a  dull,  brooding 
fashion. 

"Coffin-built,  summut-like,"  said  a  voice  beside  me; 
"but  the  best  o'  work's  in  her.  No  money  was  spared 
on  her.    Like  to  go  aboard,  sir?" 

We  went  on  board.  The  praise  given  was  not  too  much. 
She  was  a  beautifully  finished  little  schooner  of  some 
thirty  tons,  with  decks  as  smooth  as  a  ball-room  floor; 
good  timbers,  running  rigging,  and  sails — everything  per- 
fect and  every  thing  handsome. 

I  went  below.    At  the  foot  of  the  stair,  to  the  right  and 


left,  were  the  saloon  and  ladies'  cabin.  The  former 
seemed  to  me  singularly  gloomy,  and  like  a  dark  study  in 
an  old  house;  but  this,  I  found,  was  the  effect  of  the 
somber  wood  of  which  the  fittings  were  made.  The 
effect  was  the  more  curious  as  the  ladies'  cabin  was 
bright  with  the  gayest  chintz  and  pretty  hangings.  The 
whole,  indeed,  was  just  what  I  wanted,  save  in  one  re- 
spect— the  price.  Such  a  boat  would  be  cheap  at  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  this  was  just  double  what  I  could 
spare.  I  returned. 

"Well,  you  have  seen  the  Clotilde,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
you  like  her? — and  what  will  you  give  for  her?" 

"I  like  her,  certainly;  though  there  is  rather  a  gloomy, 
sepulchral  look  about  her." 

His  brow  darkened. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said, sharply.  "If  you  admit 
this  out  of  fancy,  we  had  better  stop  right  here.  My 
time  and  probably  yours  is  too  valuable  to  waste." 

"It  was  one  of  the  sailors,"  I  said,  carelessly,  "who 
made  the  remark.  His  words  were  that  she  looked 
'coffin-like.'" 

He  started  up  angrily.  "This  ends  the  matter.  I  de- 
cline to  sell  my  boat  to  you,  sir.  I  must  say  it  is  hardly 
polite  in  a  stranger  to  make  such  remarks  to  the  owner. 
I  shall  not  sell  her." 

"Very  well,"  I  said;  "in  any  case  I  fear  we  should  not 
have  come  to  terms.  You  give  me  your  opinion  of  my- 
self with  great  frankness,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
you  are  far  too  st  nsitve  a  trader  for  me." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  laughed.  "I  am  fretsome,  I 
know,  at  times.  You  must  pardon  me.  You  don't 
know  what  a  lot  of  bother  I  have  had  with  this  boat.  As 
to  her  cut  and  air,  I  can't  help  it.  Possibly  the  builder 
was  a  gloomy  one,  or — but,  come  to  business.  Will  you 
take  her  for  eight  hundred  pounds?" 

"It  is  much  below  her  value,"  I  answered;  "but  the 
truth  is,  I  can't  go  to  such  a  price.    So  I  must  leave  it." 

"Why,  what  do  you  want?"  he  said;  "not  surely  one  of 
those  old  tubs  that  can  be  bought  for  a  hundred  or  so,  and 
on  which  you  have  to  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  before 
you  can  take  an  hour's  sail.  Here,"  he  said,  giving  his 
desk  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist,  "take  her;  take  her  at 
six  hundred — five  hundred.  God  bless  my  soul,  can't  you 
manage  that?  Why,  " 

"I'll  take  her,"  I  said;  and  the  Clotilde  was  mine. 

II. 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  THE  CL0TILI1E. 

After  my  purchase  of  the  Clotilde  I  felt  rather  de- 
pressed than  elated.  I  went  to  look  for  the  man  in  charge 
of  her. 

"So  you've  bought  her,"  he  said,  when  I  had  told  him 
what  I  had  given  for  the  yacht.  "Well,  you've  made  a 
good  buy,  for  there  isn's  a  better  boat  afloat,  of  her 
inches." 

"But  why  was  Mr.  Abbott  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
her?" 

The  man  looked  at  me  steadily. 

"Why?"  he  said;  "ah!  that's  it.  She  didn't  suit  him, 
I  suppose.  Nor  more  than  she  may  suit  you ;  nor  more 
than  she  may  the  gent  you'll  sell  her  to  at  the  end  of  the 
season." 

"But  he  seemed  such  a  strange  man,"  I  said. 

"That's  it  again,"  he  said;  "strange  men  will  have 
strange  boats.  Not  that  there's  a  word  to  be  said  agin 
her.    She's  worth  double  the  money." 

My  next  task  was  to  find  two  men  and  a  boy  to  work 
the  Clotilde.  That  was  soon  done,  and,  as  the  boat  was 
all  ready  for  sea,  it  was  determined  that  we  should  set  sail 
for  a  coasting  cruise  next  morning. 

I  had  just  finished  dinner  at  the  hotel  when  word 
was  brought  up  to  me  that  Tom  Arp,  the  man  I  had 
engaged  as  skipper,  wanted  to  see  me.  He  was  in  some 
confusion. 

"Sorry  to  put  a  gentleman  to  any  inconvenience,  but 
the  fact  is,  sir,  that  I  and  my  mates  don't  wish  to  serve. 
We'd  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  us  off." 

"Let  you  off,"  I  said;  "what's  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"It  looks  unhandsome,  I  know,  sir;  but  it  can't  be 
done;  and  we'd  rather  not." 

"I  wouldn't  keep  men,"  1  said,  "on  any  terms,  who 
would  think  of  behaving  as  you  have  done.  There  are 
plenty  of  as  good  men  to  be  got.   You  can  go." 

"Thank  you ;  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  evidently 
much  relieved.  "Don't  think  hardly  of  us,  for  we  are 
more  or  less  druv  to  it." 

"Exactly,"  I  said ;  "but  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  know 
your  reason  for  such  a  scandalous  desertion." 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"Why,  thert's  whys  and  whys,  you  know,  sir;  and  some 
whys  concerns  one  man  and  some  another.  The  boat's 
a  good  one,  and  I've  nothing  agin  you,  sir." 

"You  may  go,"  I  said. 

This  was  not  an  auspicious  commencement,  but  it 
caused  little  inconvenience,  for  I  got  two  good  men  and 
a  smart  boy  the  next  day,  from  off  a  yacht  that  had  just 
come  in  from  Cowes,  to  lay  up.  There  was  a  nice  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  and  so  we  determined  to  get  under  way 
the  next  morning. 

And  then  commenced  a  new  and  most  delighted  life. 
The  first  day  alone  showed  me  what  a  charming  mode  of 
existence  yachting  was;  and  I  foresaw  that  very  soon,  by 
this  agreeable  process,  I  should  be  quite  restored  to 


health  and  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  There  was  a  sur- 
prising exhilaration  in  that  fresh  open  sea.  The  piquant 
air  brought  back  appetite,  and  seemed  to  give  new  strength. 
The  effect  in  these  small  boats  is  as  though  one  were 
standing  on  a  plank  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the 
waves  being  but  a  few  inches  from  your  feet.  The  day 
seemed  to  fly  by  too  quickly;  and  when,  about  seven 
o'clock,  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  snug  little  harbor,  I 
felt  in  quite  a  good  humor  with  the  Clotilde,  and  could 
have  patted  her  as  one  would  a  faithful  dog. 

The  boat  was  brought  round  to  take  me  ashore,  for  I 
was  going  to  dine  at  a  hotel.  As  I  was  pulled  away  I 
looked  back  at  my  new  craft,  and  was  struck  by  the  same 
curious,  dark,  sullen  look  of  her  rigging  against  the  sky. 
It  gave  me  the  idea  of  something  coiled  up — something 
solemn — and  had  not  the  gay,  airy  look  we  associate 
with  a  yacht.  I  stepped  ashore,  and  bidding  the  men 
be  steady  and  careful  and  not  neglect  their  duties,  I  went 
to  the  hotel  and  dined.  After  dinner  I  sauntered  along 
the  pebbly  beach,  always  a  pleasant  and  romantic  enter- 
tainment for  one  given  to  ruminating.  At  last  I  hailed 
the  yacht,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  faint  plash 
of  oars,  and  presently  could  make  out  the  dark  outline 
of  the  boat  as  it  drew  near.  It  was  manned  by  the  boy, 
as  the  men  were  ashore  and  it  was  not  yet  time  for  them 
to  return. 

I  sat  upon  deck,  smoking  and  looking  around  at  the 
lights  twinkling  at  the  bowrs  of  many  vessels  around  me, 
at  the  glare  of  the  light-house,  always  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject ;  at  the  amphitheater  of  lines  of  yellow  light  that  rose 
in  semicircles  on  shore,  giving  the  idea  of  card-board 
pricked  with  a  pin.  I  was  sitting  on  a  chair  close  to  the 
skylight,  when  I  absently  looked  through  the  glass  into 
the  cabin,  which  was  lit  up,  and  there,  to  my  amazement, 
saw — yes,  actually  saw,  a  woman  lying  asleep,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  on  one  of  the  lounges. 

I  was  almost  speechless  with  indignation.  These  were 
the  new,  steady  men,  who  had  brought  such  characters 
from  their  last  employer!  And  here  was  the  wife  or 
sweetheart  of  one  of  these  fellows.  And  then  I  remem- 
bered how  anxious  they  had  been  that  I  should  stop  at 
this  place,  which  they  knew  well.  Much  put  out — for  at 
this  time  I  had  grown  nervous  and  irritable, — I  called  the 
boy. 

"Where  is  Martin  and  the  other  man?" 
"At  the  'Blue  Jacket,'  sir,  on  the  pier." 
"Get  the  boat." 

I  was  then  pulled  ashore  again,  fairly  fuming.  The 
"Blue  Jacket"  was  opposite  the  landing  stairs.  I  sent  in 
for  the  men. 

"I  want  you  on  board  at  once,"  I  said.  "I  don't  like 
this  sort  of  business." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  Martin,  who  had  an  off-hand  way 
with  him.    "What  have  we  done  agin  rule,  sir?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  we  are  on  deck." 

They  rowed  away  silently.  When  we  were  on  deck  I 
said  to  them,  in  rather  a  fretful  way : 

"I  tell  you  this  will  not  do.  I  have  been  ordered  quiet. 
If  I  have  only  got  a  yacht  to  be  exposed  to  this  sort  of 
worry,  I  had  better  give  it  up  at  once." 

"What  have  we  done  agin  the  rules,  sir?"  again  asked 
Martin. 

"Look  down  there.    Who  has  dared  to  do  this?" 

I  looked  down  myself,  as  they  did.  The  woman  had 
gone.    She  had  got  away  in  some  harbor  boat. 

"Very  clever,"  I  went  on.  "But  I  shall  be  a  match 
for  these  tricks  another  time.  And  now,  take  this  warn- 
ing from  me :  if  it  happens  again,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
you  will  have  to  leave  me  on  the  instant." 

"God  bless  us,  sir  1"  said  Martin,  with  some  impatience, 
"what  have  we  done?  If  it  was  only  having  a  glass  at  the 
'Bluejacket,'  " 

"Leave  it  so,"  I  said.  "I  am  content  to  pass  it  over 
for  this  time.    That  will  do.    Go  forward  now." 

They  went  away  with  a  bewildered  air.  It  was  very 
cunning  of  the  woman  to  have  got  away  so  quickly.  How- 
ever, we  were  to  sail  in  the  morning,  and  the  wife  or 
sweetheart,  or  whatever  she  was,  would  find  herself  con- 
siderably "left." 

III. 

AGAIN. 

We  sailed  all  the  next  day,  and  a  pretty  stiff  breeze 
springing  up  the  Clotilde  began  to  show  what  a  good 
boat  she  was.  We  were  all  satisfied  with  her,  and  agreed 
that  she  was  "a  spanker" — high  nautical  praise.  During 
the  day  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  saloon,  an  apartment  I 
did  not  relish  on  account  of  the  depressing  effects  of  its 
gloom,  when,  to  amuse  myself,  I  called  in  the  boy,  and 
we  both  began  to  set  things  in  order,  clearing  out  old 
lockers.  Among  the  usual  rubbish  which  collects  in  a 
cabin  were  a  number  of  torn-up  papers,  and  some  scraps 
of  letters,  also  torn.  Some  words  on  a  fragment  of  one 
of  these  caught  my  eye.  They  were :  "I  will  not  trust 
myself  with  you  alone.  You  know  I  am  in  terror  of  my 
life  of  you.  I  believe  it  you  got  me  on  board  with  you  I 
should  never  reach  shore  alive." 

These  were  strange  words,  and  I  pored  over  them  long. 
To  them  was  assuredly  attached  some  history  but  too 
intelligible  associated  with  the  owner  or  one  of  his  guests. 
The  owner,  to  a  certainty ;  it  could  all  be  read  in  his 
rough  manner,  and,  what  I  was  almost  afraid  of,  his  infer- 
nal temper,  which  even  in  our  short  interview  could 
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hardly  be  kept  within  bounds.  But,  then,  the  lady 
who  was  with  him  had  scarcely  the  air  of  being  "in  ter- 
ror of  her  life."  She  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
confident ;  and  from  the  look  she  gave  me  I  surmised  that 
within  her  eyes  was  lurking  a  demon  as  violent  as  his.  I 
speculated  long  over  this. 

We  were  now  coasting  along  the  south  of  England,  and 
the  enchantment  of  this  mode  of  life  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  on  me.  It  seemed  the  highest  form  of  lotus- 
eating.  There  was  a  charm  in  seeing  the  shore  unwind 
slowly,  as  though  it  were  a  panorama,  new  and  newer  ob- 
jects coming  on  in  front  as  others  disappeared  behind. 
That  headland  had  such  a  name;  that  village  was  so 
called.  The  entering  of  some  tiny  port,  with  the  minia- 
ture harbor,  light-house,  and  amphitheater  of  houses,  was 
like  the  discovery  of  a  new  country. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  evening  began  to  close  in  around 
us.  We  saw  the  lights  of  the  port  we  intended  to  stop  at 
twinkling  in  the  distance.  By  ten  o'clock  we  had  dropped 
anchor.  Martin  and  the  rest  came  to  ask  leave  to  go 
ashore,  which  was  granted,  with  a  wholesome  caution  to 
be  sober  and  back  before  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  not  go- 
ing ashore  myself,  as  I  had  had  a  cold  dinner  on  board, 
and  preferred  remaining  on  deck  and  looking  at  that 
pretty  night  scene.  It  was  a  fishing  village.  The  lights 
were  twinkling  on  shore,  and  twinkling  the  more  as  seen 
through  the  dark  rigging  of  the  clustered-together  fishing 
boats.  Time  passed  quickly;  eleven  o'clock  came — half 
past ;  and  then  I  heard  the  slow  plash  of  distant  oars. 
The  men  were  on  time.  As  I  stood  up  to  take  a  few 
paces  on  deck — for  it  had  grown  chilly — I  glanced  care- 
lessly down  through  the  skylight,  and  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing— some  one  below.  I  looked  again.  Yes,  there  was 
a  woman  lying  on  the  lounge.  I  looked  at  her  steadily, 
so  that  I  should  know  her  again.  She  was  asleep,  and 
was  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  heavy  shawl  wrapped  about 
her.    The  face  was  the  same  that  I  had  seen  before. 

The  men  were  now  alongside.  For  the  moment  I  did 
not  think  of  the  improbability  of  their  having  brought  a 
person  thus  dressed  on  board ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
on  deck  I  said  to  Martin : 

"You  seemed  to  think  I  was  unjust  in  finding  fault 
yesterday.  Come  down  with  me  to  the  cabin.  Look 
there,"  I  added,  as  I  entered. 

The  woman  was  gone!  I  passed  hurriedly  to  the  fore- 
castle, the  cabin,  the  pantry — all  over  the  boat.  She  was 
not  there — not  in  the  vessel  at  all. 

Then  it  all  flashed  across  me.  I  felt  a  cold  creeping 
chill  coming  over  me,  and  caught  at  the  table  for  support. 

Martin  and  the  others  were  at  the  door  waiting  and 
wondering.  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  falter  out 
a  clumsy  excuse.  "I  had  thought  they  had  not  'settled 
up'  the  place.  I  wasn't  very  well  that  night.  Let  all  go 
on  deck  at  once."  They  went  away — Martin  with  curious, 
wondering  looks. 

When  they  had  gone  the  cabin  wore  quite  another  as- 
pect. Each  little  door  seemed  as  though  it  was  about  to 
open,  as  though  there  was  something  behind  it  which 
would  issue  forth.  I  shrank  in  terror  from  the  place,  and 
hurried  on  deck.  It  was  a  fresh  and  clear  night,  with  a 
strong  breeze  blowing.    I  called  Martin  aft. 

"We  must  go  on  to-night,"  I  said;  "I  dare  not  stay  in 
a  place  like  this." 

"It  looks  dirty,"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  sky;  "we  are 
snug  enough  where  we  are." 

"I  must  go  on  to-night,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  you  don't 
want  me  to  sit  up  here  on  deck  all  night?" 

This  strange  speech  was  more  directed  to  my  own 
thoughts,  for  I  knew  that  I  dared  not  go  down  to  the 
cabin,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  go  on  shore  again. 

The  men  were  a  little  sulky  at  this  sudden  change.  The 
mainsail  was  hauled  up,  the  anchor  raised,  and  we  stood 
out  for  sea.  I  stood  there  a  long  time;  then,  forming  a 
sudden  resolution,  went  down  stairs  again  into  the 
cabin. 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  me  as  I  saw  that  the  lonely 
room  was  vacant;  yet  I  fancied  that  the  cushions  of  the 
lounge  showed  a  dent,  as  though  some  one  had  just  been 
leaning  on  them. 

An  overpowering  desire  had  taken  possession  of  me.  I 
must  search — search  carefully  and  earnestly,  for  I  had  a 
conviction  that  something  connected  with  it  would  be 
found. 

I  turned  up  the  leather  cushions,  hastily,  and  dragged 
up  the  lid  of  the  locker  underneath.  There  was  nothing 
but  old  boxes  and  such  debris  as  I  had  found  there  be- 
fore. I  made  this  search  fearfully,  looking  around  as 
though  I  feared  that  each  quivering  shadow  behind  me 
would  presently  take  shape  as  that  ghostly  figure. 

As  I  replaced  the  board,  and  the  cushion  on  top,  I 
saw  something,  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  corner  of  the 
lounge.  I  drew  it  out;  it  was  black  and  squeezed  up 
like  a  pocket-handkerchief.  It  was  stiff  and  dried,  and  on 
spreading  it  out  I  saw  that  it  was  a  small  lace  and  straw 
lady's  hat,  which  had  evidently  been  saturated  with  sea- 
water  and  had  grown  dry  in  that  corner.  I  am  not  usually 
an  observer  of  female  trifles  in  dress,  but  it  seemed  famil- 
iar, and  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  one  I  had  seen  upon 
the  head  of  that  reclining  figure. 

IV. 

THE  STORM. 

Meanwhile  the  Clotilde  had  begun  to  creak  and  strain, 


and  plunge  wildly.  I  could  hear  the  wind  whistling 
through  the  rigging,  the  rush  of  the  waves  and  the  cries  of 
the  men.  I  came  on  deck.  The  mainsail  was  being  got 
down,  and  was  flapping  and  tumbling  on  the  deck  like 
some  huge  sea  monster  that  had  just  been  dragged 
on  aboard.  A  man  was  aloft  freeing  the  topmast,  which 
was  being  struck  to  make  her  snug,  and  the  topsail  was 
bent  to  be  hoisted.  These  were  ominous  signs;  and 
Martin,  as  he  came  by  me,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he 
wished  we  were  back  in  port  again. 

That  night  was  to  be  well  remembered  in  the  dismal  list 
of  coast  casualties.  The  wind  whistled ;  the  waves  rose, 
it  seemed  to  me  mountains  high ;  the  Clotilde  was  flung 
and  tossed  about  like  a  cork.  Great  green  seas  broke 
over  us,  sweeping  our  tiny  deck,  which  seemed  no  bigger 
than  a  tea-tray,  from  end  to  end.  What  with  the  joint 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  waves  I  had  never  known  such 
a  terrible  scene  of  chaos  before;  yet  still  it  had  no  such 
terrors  for  me  as  that  shadowy  form  below. 

It  was  very  dark.  There  was  no  moon  nor  stars,  and 
yet  the  white  and  gray  of  the  waves  furnished  a  sort  of 
dull,  leaden  light,  that  came  and  went.  Just  as  we  rose 
on  one  tremendous  wave  I  chanced  to  glance  down 
through  the  skylight,  and  there,  once  more,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  that  ghostly  figure  reclining  on  the  lounge.  I 
had  not  time  to  take  a  better  look,  for  just  then  a  sea 
struck  us  amidship,  submerging  us  all,  ship  and  men.  I 
caught  at  the  shrouds,  and  thought  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  all  over  with  us;  but,  as  the  boat  righted,  I  distinctly 
saw,  in  that  confusion,  a  white-clad  figure  emerge  from 
the  cabin,  stand  beside  me  a  moment,  and  then  be  swept 
from  the  deck,  with  a  wild  shriek,  into  the  boiling,  raging 
waters. 

The  following  day  the  Clotilde,  all  torn  and  bruised, 
was  lying  in  a  small  harbor,  which  she  had  providentially 
reached.  I  went  ashore  and  took  the  first  train  to 
Southampton,  which  I  reached  that  night.  I  then  made 
certain  inquiries  about  Mr.  Abbott,  and  soon  learned 
that  he  had  married  a  young  wife,  with  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  large  amount  of  money,  but,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  her  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  had  been 
disappointed.  They  had  not  lived  very  happily  together, 
owing  to  Abbott's  violent  temper  and  a  certain  French 
lady  who  engrossed  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  and  to  whom 
he  was  now  married. 

He  had  been  passionately  fond  of  yachting,  and  used 
to  force  his  wife,  against  her  will,  to  accompany  him. 
Once  he  was  caught  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  France, 
and  a  sea  swept  the  wife  overboard.  At  least,  she  had 
been  seen  standing  beside  him  during  the  gale,  though 
the  men  had  warned  him  that  she  ought  to  go  below ; 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  she  was  gone. 

In  such  a  hurry  was  I  to  get  rid  of  my  uncanny  craft 
that  I  put  her  up  at  auction,  and  felt  a  sense  of  infinite 
relief  when  I  received  a  check  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  her;  and  the  Clotilde  was  mine  no  longer. 
(She  had  been  named,  by  the  by,  after  the  French 
woman.) 

When  I  related  the  above  to  my  friendly  physician. 
Dr.  James,  he  pooh-poohed  the  whole  business.  He 
said,  and  says  still,  that  it  was  but  a  morbid  fancy  of  an 
overwrought  brain.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  again 
want  such  fancies;  and,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  consideration,  consider  the  "fancies" 
strangely  connected  with  the  facts. 


EDUCATIONAL  RUBBISH. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  almost  universal  habit  which 
students  have  of  using  technical  or  semi-technical  terms 
which  in  reality  convey  to  them  no  idea  whatever.  They 
think  they  have  comprehended  the  thing  when  they  christen 
it  with  a  high-sounding  name,  and  they  do  not  stop  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  understand  what  the  name 
means.  The  student  who  called  a  hole  in  a  cell  wall  a 
bioplast  was  quite  pleased  with  his  achievement  until  he 
was  asked  what  a  bioplast  was.  The  suggestion  that  a 
hole  might,  without  any  great  violence  to  the  English 
language,  be  called  a  hole,  was  timely  if  not  pleasing. 
Evidently,  for  an  educated  man,  the  art  of  calling  a  spade 
a  spade  is  difficult  to  acquire.  Day  after  day  one  is 
obliged  to  ask  students  to  translate  their  lingo — I  don't 
know  what  else  to  call  it — into  English.  Frequently  they 
can  not.  At  length  they  begin  to  see  that  they  are  only 
deceiving  themselves  by  using  words  which  they  do  not 
comprehend  to  describe  structures  which  they  do  not 
understand.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  a  student 
has  described  an  object  under  the  microscope,  in  what 
he  considers  fine  scientific  language,  he  admits  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  structure  of  the  object  at  all,  but 
on  making  him  start  over  again  and  describe  it  in  plain 
English,  he  finds  that  it  all  comes  out  clearly  enough. 
It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  so  long  as  a  student 
thinks  he  must  call  all  round  bodies  in  cells  nuclei,  he 
will  soon  have  such  a  stock  of  nuclei  on  hand  that  he 
will  be  hopelessly  confused;  and  the  matter  is  not  much 
improved  if,  as  a  last  resort,  he  indiscriminately  calls 
some  of  his  superfluous  nuclei  vacuoles  and  others 
bioplasts.  The  tendency  to  use  meaningless  words  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  biological  students,  but 
in  a  laboratory  where  one  is  examining  something  de- 
finite the  evil  should  certainly  be  checked  by  frequent 
demands  for  English  translations  of  verbose  rubbish. — 
Professor  W.  G.  Barlow,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
March. 


A  DROP  OF  INK. 


This  drop  of  ink  chance  leaves  upon  my  pen — 

What  might  it  write  in  Milton's  mighty  hand! 

What  might  it  speak  at  Shakespeare's  high  command  ! 
What  words  to  thrill  the  throbbing  hearts  of  men! 
Or  from  Beethoven's  soul  a  grand  amen! 

All  life  and  death  in  one  full  compass  spanned! 

Who  could  its  power  at  Goethe's  touch  withstand? 
What  words  of  truth  it  holds  beyond  our  ken  ; 

What  blessed  promise  we  would  fain  be  told, 
And  can  not;  what  grim  sentence  dread  as  death; 

What  venomous  lie,  that  never  shall  unfold; 
What  law,  undoing  science  with  a  breath! 
But — mockery  of  life's  quick-wasted  lot- 
Dropped  on  a  virgin  sheet,  'tis  but  a  blot! 

Ernest  Whitney,  c 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


The  boycott,  as  Mr.  Powderly  said  in  the  speech  we 
published  the  other  day,  is  a  dangerous  weapon ;  it  is  apt 
to  kill  the  business  by  which  the  boycotters  themselves 
live.  There  are  places  in  California  where  the  living  of 
the  whites  depends  on  the  employment  of  Chinamen. 
There  are  small  towns  wholly  dependent  on  a  surround- 
ing fruit-growing  country.  The  fruit  can  not  be  picked 
without  Chinese.  If  the  fruit  is  not  picked  it  will  rot,  the 
business  by  which  the  town  lives  will  die,  and  the  whites 
in  the  town  will  starve.  In  such  a  case,  such  a  boycott 
as  the  convention  ordered  would  be  merely  taking  the 
bread  out  of  white, men's  and  white  women's  mouths. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  recent  revelations  of  Chinese  life  in  Boston  should 
stir  up  a  feeling  against  the  yellow-skinned  heathen  not 
less  antagonistic  but  more  reasonable  than  that  engen- 
dered among  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Chi- 
nese in  America  are  moral  lepers,  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  restraining  and  reforming  powers  of  civiliza- 
tion. Not  only  this,  but  they  are  the  nurses  and  feeders 
of  vice  in  the  lowest  classes  of  our  population.  It  is  a 
duty  to  the  community  that  the  lives  and  habits  of  these 
degraded  beings  should  be  regulated  to  conform  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  live. — Boston  Journal. 

The  employes  of  McCormick's  great  reaper-works  in 
Chicago  have  struck,  because  he  refused  to  discharge  five 
molders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  union.  This  is  a  free 
country;  but  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and  sensible 
for  two  or  three  hundred  workmen  to  strike  because  their 
employers  did  not  belong  to  their  political  party;  or  for  a 
manufacturer  to  discharge  his  men  because  they  were  not 
members  of  his  political  organization. — Norristown  Her- 
ald. 

It  is  folly  at  this  late  day  in  civilized  communities  to 
attempt  to  treat  workingmen  as  if  they  were  slaves.  They 
have  outgrown  all  servile  forms  of  occupation,  and  they 
will  not  submit  tamely  to  oppression  of  any  kind.  It  is 
true  that  a  man  or  a  corporation  has  a  right  to  employ 
whom  he  chooses,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  workman 
has  a  right  to  demand  an  increase  of  pay  or  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  refuse  to  work  if  his  requests 
are  not  granted. — Boston  Budget. 

A  dastardly  attempt  to  check  eloquence  of  members  of 
the  bar  is  reported  from  Iowa.  The  state  senate  has 
passed  a  bill  limiting  the  time  allowed  counsell  for  ad- 
dressing court  or  jury.  This  step  is  simply  cruel.  What 
will  become  of  lawyers  who  are  fond  of  referring  to 
Roman  history  or  to  mythology  when  discussing  a  ques- 
tion of  damages  arising  from  a  hole  in  the  road?— Boston 
Record. 

History  will  show  that  the  party  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment has  always  been  in  favor  of  extending  the  federal 
power,  while  the  party  in  the  opposition  has  always  clam- 
ored for  state  rights.  By  the  time  the  Democratic  party 
has  indorsed  the  Hennepin  Canal  swindle,  the  Mississippi 
Improvement  fraud,  and  the  Eads  Canal  jobbery,  it  will 
have  little  room  to  talk  about  state  rights. — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

The  principle  of  union  among  capitalists  is  obtain- 
ing at  various  manufacturing  centers.  It  is  clear  that 
such  federations  of  capital  will  be  likely  to  still  further 
complicate  the  relations  of  employer  with  employed.  The 
outlook  is  that  the  monopoly  of  organized  strikers  will  no 
longer  rest  with  labor,  but  become  a  part  of  the  power 
of  capital. — Bradslreet's. 

Six  murderers  escaped  conviction  in  a  Tennessee 
court  whose  term  just  closed,  but  a  woman  who  took  a 
quart  of  buttermilk  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. If  she  had  only  killed  the  owner  of  the  cow,  she 
would  now  be  free  and  have  had  the  milk  as  well.  The 
oversight  is  hardly  excusable. — Boston  Record. 

How  would  it  do  for  some  of  the  men  in  the  theater  to 
put  on  their  tall  hats,  just  to  see  how  the  women  would 
like  it? — Philadelphia  Call. 


TWO  OPINIONS  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


Look  on  this :  The  system  of  "boycotting"  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  in  many  ways  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  those  unchristian  cranks  who  occasionally 
attached  the  lines  "no  Irish  need  apply"  to  their  help- 
seeking  advertisements,  took  that  disgraceful  method  of 
"boycotting"  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle. — San 
Prancisco  Monitor. 

And  then  on  this :  "Boycotting"  has  now  become  the 
weapon  whereby  the  laboring  classes  on  this  coast  pro- 
pose to  seek  relief  from  the  Chinese  incubus  which  en- 
forces idleness  upon  a  large  class  of  the  laboring  element. 
— San  Francisco  Monitor. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whose  ox  is 
gored. 

In  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  forger  of 
the  lie  is  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have 
a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers. — R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  March  23,  1886. 
Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  who  is  certainly  the  best  ad- 
vertised painter  in  America  if  not  its  greatest  artist,  is  pre- 
paring to  give  a  grand  masquerade  entertainment,  in  his 
atelier,  to  his  friends  in  society  and  the  profession.  Mr. 
Chase  occupies,  in  the  old  Studio  building  in  Tenth  street, 
one  of  the  handsomest  studios  in  the  world.  When  John 
Taylor  Johnson  put  this  building  up  he  erected  in  the 
Central  court  a  spacious  gallery,  in  which  it  was  intended 
that  the  artists  who  occupied  the  circumadjacent  studios 
should  make  regular  exhibitions  of  their  works.  They 
carried  this  plan  out  for  some  time,  holding  receptions 
which  were  quite  the  events  of  their  day.    Then  the  prac- 
tice  fell  into  desuetude,  and  Albert  Bierstadt,  the  delinea- 
tor of  the  glories  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  rented  the  gal- 
lery for  a  studio.  He  vacated  it  in  time  to  give  Mr.  Chase 
possesion  upon  the  latter's return  from  Europe;  and  here 
he  lives,  surrounded  by  his  menagerie  of  dogs,  cockatoos, 
owls,  and  whatever  else  in  the  range  of  animated  nature 
may  cater  to  his  passing  fancy,  and  his  superb  collection 
of  curios  and  costumes,  trinkets  and  tapestries,  prints, 
pictures,  furniture,  armor,  and  the  rest,  enough  to  stock  a 
museum.    In  addition  to  the  great  gallery  he  has  a  com- 
modious studio,  and  up  stairs  a  mediajvally  somber  and 
picturesque  bed-room,  fitted  up  in  the  Spanish  style,  with 
ebony  furniture  and  armoires,  magnificent  lace  bed-fur- 
niture, and  other  artistically  precious  belongings.    It  is  a 
wondrously  artistic  arrangement  throughout,  calculated 
to  inspire  any  man  of  imagination  with  the  grandest  of 
pictorial  dreams  and  to  spur  him  to  the  creation  of  the 
most  magnificent  works  of  the  invention.    Mr.  Chase  is 
not,  however,  addicted  to  works  of  the  imagination.  He 
is  a  remarkably  brilliant  technician,  painting  with  the 
largest  freedom  and  executive  skill,  sensitive  to  the  pict- 
uresque aspect  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  capable  of 
adapting  his  hand  to  any  material.    But  he  evidences 
none  of  the  higher  intellectual  quality  in  his  work.  He 
is,  to  my  mind,  an  example  of  a  great  imitative  talent, 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  stronger  grasp  of  an  introspective 
and  creative  mind.    He  is  a  painter  of  the  surface  of 
things,  and  is  satisfied  with  superficial  execution,  because 
he  either  can  not  read  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  life  or 
does  not  trouble  himself  to.    His  chief  production  is  in 
the  line  of  portraiture,  and  his  productions  are  all  fine, 
dashing  technical  exploits,  but  rarely  good  portraits.  He 
is  continually  doing  queer  and  sensational  things,  paint- 
ing on  odd  materials  or  with  unusual  media,  challenging 
attention  not  by  the  merit  of  his  art  but  by  its  audacity. 
In  person  he  is  a  handsome  little  man,  of  the  build  some- 
what of  the  late  Hans  Mackart.    He  does  not  go  to  the 
theatrical  extremes  in  costume  that  Mackart  did,  but  he 
wears  his  beard  in  a  picturesque  cut,  and  clothes  himself 
with  a  certain  originality  of  style  which  would  single  him 
out  in  any  crowd.    Take  him  in  his  habit  as  he  goes  upon 
the  promenade,  with  his  erect  and  somewhat  arrogant 
gait, and  his  big  white  hound  beside  him,  and  he  is  as 
striking  a  figure  as  you  are  likely  to  encounter  anywhere 
upon  the  Western  continent.    He  could  never,  by  any 
possibility,  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  but  an  artist  or 
a  millionaire,  and  would  pass  as  readily  for  the  latter  as 
the  former. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  art,  let  me  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  with  a  certain  class  of  our  society  women 
a  perfect  mania  of  art  worship  is  now  prevalent.  You 
come  upon  their  faces  posed  as  models  in  many  of  the 
studios,  and  encounter  them  at  all  hours  lounging  in  the 
penetralia  of  the  painters'  little  world  of  bric-a-brac  per- 
fumed with  joss  sticks.  I  don't  know  if  they  have 
generally  gone  as  far  as  that  modest  sister  of  the  great 
Napoleon  who  unvailed  her  charms  to  Canova,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  saw,  this  afternoon,  in  the  shop  of  a  ven- 
der of  photographs  for  artists'  use,  prints  of  a  daughter  of 
an  ex-mayor  of  New  York,  and  of  a  swell  cantatrice  who 
is  a  darling  of  the  drawing-rooms,  as  unconstrainedly  and 
unconcealedly  frank  in  their  simplicity  of  attire  as  the 
term  in  puris  naturalibus  would  imply.  These  photo- 
graphs, made  by  a  young  fellow  who  has  achieved 
quite  a  consideration  in  local  society  as  a  crayon  por- 
traitist and  photographer,  are  for  sale  to  any  comer  who 
does  not  look  like  an  agent  of  Anthony  Comstock. 

The  other  night,  at  a  swell  bachelor  apartment-house 
where  there  are  some  artist  tenants,  I  passed,  in  the  hall- 
way, two  women  well  known  in  our  social  world,  who  did 
not  appear  to  desire  to  be  recognized.  They  were  calling 
on  one  of  the  artists  and  his  chum, — and  they  made  their 
breakfasts  off  the  remnants  of  their  supper,  after  a 
wildly  merry  night,  if  the  statement  of  the  porter  may  be 
relied  upon.  I  do  not  hear  that  these  people,  or  the 
number  I  know  like  them,  buy  pictures. 

The  time  was  when  the  Harry  Montagues  of  the  stage 
monopolized  the  favor  of  these  condescending  great  ladies. 
Now  the  Montagues  of  the  studio  are  enjoying  their 
innings.  The  demand  on  every  hand  is  for  handsome 
ateliers  crammed  with  appropriate  fittings.  Given  these, 
and  it  is  a  very  poor  painter  indeed  who  can  not  find 
favor  and  a  living. 

While  the  maturer  members  of  the  sex — for  these 
Junos  of  the  studio  are  of  the  more  experienced  and 
worldly  order — worship  the  man  who  paints,  their  younger 
sisters  devote  themselves  to  the  woman  who  paints  her- 


self. Actress  adoration  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the 
local  theater.  The  tenderer  young  buds  of  society  gush 
and  enthuse  over  the  women  of  the  footlights  just  as  a  de- 
cade ago  their  elder  sisters  gushed  over  the  men.  They 
make  special  pets  of  such  artists  as  Mary  Anderson  and 
Modjeska,  but  will  take  much  inferior  celebrities  rather 
than  do  without  any  at  all.  They  shower  them  with 
bouquets,  lunch,  and  coddle  them,  and  what  is  of  much 
more  satisfaction  to  the  actresses,  get  up  extensive 
theater  parties,  who  make  business  brisk  at  the  box  office 
and  the  auditorium  lively  for  the  rest  of  the  spectators. 
These  theater  parties  are  really  atrociors  nuisances;  they 
make  more  noise  than  the  actors,  and  it  is  the  silly  and 
meaningless  noise  of  empty  heads  and  idle  tongues.  The 
bland  satisfaction  with  which  they  appear  to  enjoy  the  in- 
dignation they  arouse,  and  the  imperially  insolent  disdain 
with  which  they  accord  the  annihilation  of  a  superior 
stare  to  the  neighbors  they  are  annoying,  is  nothing  less 
than  sublime.  Once  it  was  the  actress  who  made  herself 
conspicuous  in  the  boxes  by  her  chatter  and  her  con- 
tempt of  the  stage,  to  which  she  usually  turned  her  back 
while  she  jabbered  with  her  friends  for  the  benefit  of  half 
the  people  in  the  house.  Under  the  new  rule,  however, 
the  worst  professional  offender  in  this  line  could  give  our 
fashionables  points  in  the  rudiments  of  public  manners 
well  worth  their  knowing. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  families  I  know  of  is  the 
Woolf  family.  Its  founder,  as  far  as  the  present  genera- 
tion is  concerned,  was  an  Englishman — a  musician  famous 
as  orchestra  leader  at  Burton's  theater,  Mitchell's  Olym- 
pic, and  other  once  popular  local  play-houses.  But  he  was 
more  than  a  musician;  he  was  a  composer  of  decided 
originality,  a  writer  of  keen  wit  and  excellent  discretion, 
a  spirited  amateur  artist,  and  I  know  not  what  else  beside. 
Among  other  exploits  he  started  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  comic  illustrated  weekly  in  New  York.  He  wrote, 
illustrated  and  published  it  himself,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  it  perished.  When  I  knew  him  he  was  a  gentle, 
jovial  old  man,  full  of  ripe  humor  and  shrewd  drollery,  a 
trifle  sobered  but  not  soured  by  a  long  life  of  labor  with 
scant  reward,  and  poor.  He  died  some  five  years  back. 
This  man  left  a  corporal's  guard  of  sons,  who  in  a  re- 
markable degree  illustrate  the  heredity  of  gifts.  The  wid- 
est known  in  Ben  Woolf  of  Boston,  the  author  of  Tlie 
Mighty  Dollar.  He  is  a  musician,  and  leads  an  orches- 
tra ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  writes  some  of  the  justest  and 
most  pungent  art  criticisms  printed  in  this  country ;  he 
is  a  playwright  and  a  dramatic  critic,  and  the  husband  of 
what  was  one  of  the  sweetest  soubrettes  on  the  American 
stage,  Josie  Orton,  now  a  comfortable  matron  at  the 
head  of  a  family.  Scarcely  less  prominent  is  M.  A.  Woolf, 
the  caricaturist,  originally  an  actor,  but  for  the  past  dozen 
years  or  so  known  as  the  contributor  of  some  of  the  droll- 
est of  pictorial  witticisms  to  the  illustrated  press.  This 
Woolf  is  also  a  painter,  and  has  exhibited  with  marked 
success  in  various  exhibitions  here  and  out  of  town.  An- 
other of  the  sons  is  Professor  Sol  Woolf,  who  is,  if  I  am 
not  in  error,  the  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is  also  an  artist,  painting 
less  like  an  amateur  than  a  professional ;  and  his  criti- 
cisms and  papers  on  art  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  cognos- 
centi. A  fourth  of  the  family  is  Albert  Woolf,  a  volatile 
gentleman,  who  has  for  years  combined  the  contradictory 
vocations  of  a  dealer  in  ostrich  feathers,  a  politician  and 
a  sculptor,  with  decided  success.  He  has  just  opened,  in 
the  heart  of  the  wholesale  furnishing  goods  section  of 
Broadway,  a  sumptuous  saloon,  called  the  Caricature, 
whose  daily  attraction  is  a  portrait  of  some  local  notable 
or  notoriety,  burlesqued  in  water  colors  by  his  caricaturist 
brother.  This  establishment  is  now  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  will  doubtless  become  as  popular  as  once  was  the  sa- 
loon of  Jerry  Thomas,  who  originated  the  idea  of  making 
caricatures  features  of  attraction  for  the  bibulous  and  the 
famishing.  Every  one  of  these  Woolfs  is  a  wit  and  a  sa- 
tirist, like  his  father  before  him  ;  and  these  other  gifts  were 
the  legacies,  I  am  told,  of  a  couple  of  other  brothers  still, 
whom  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  curious  category  of  talents : 
musician  and  playwright ;  actor  and  caricaturist ;  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician ;  wire-puller  and  wine  merchant ; 
and  with  so  strong  an  artistic  development  in  all  that 
they  might  turn  to  art  entirely  and  win  reputation  and  a 
living  by  it,  if  not  actual  fame  and  wealth.  It  is  not  every 
father  who  can  leave  so  substantial  a  legacy  to  his  sons. 

Speaking  of  families  and  art,  I  am  inevitably  reminded 
of  the  Morans,  who  as  artists  throw  the  Woolfs  far  in 
the  shade.  They  originated  in  England,  whence  they 
came  as  children  from  a  Lancashire  village,  some  forty 
years  ago.  The  head  of  the  house  is  Edward  Moran,  a 
splendid  boy  of  fifty-seven  years,  as  young  in  spirit  as  he 
is  sound  in  body  and  mind;  an  artist  who  has  won  a  place 
at  the  head  of  his  guild  by  pure  force  of  labor  and  talent, 
aided  by  no  man  and  asking  aid  from  none.  The  next 
brother,  Thomas  Moran,  I  have  written  of  in  these 
columns  before.  He  is  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  artistic  rep- 
utation is  probably  even  more  national  than  his  brothers. 
He  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  painter,  viewed  as  a 
varied  and  facile  producer  and  an  indefatigable  experi- 
menter, in  America.  He  is  the  only  painter  on  the  con- 
tinent who  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  tremendous  scen- 
ery of  the  Rockies  adequate  pictorial  representation.  His 
famous  picture  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which 
excited  such  interest  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
was  recently  barely  rescued  from  the  flames  which  de- 


stroyed the  house  of  Dr.  Bell,  at  Manitou,  Colorado.  It 
was  jack-knifed  out  of  its  frame  by  some  stablemen,  and 
was,  with  another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  the  only  ob- 
jects saved  from  the  fire.  It  is  now  in  the  painter's  studio, 
awaiting  repairs  which  will  make  it  something  like  its 
former  self,  though  its  beauty  is  sadly  marred.  Edward 
Moran,  who  was  originally  a  painter  of  marines  and  land- 
scapes, is  now  also  a  remarkably  able  painter  of  the  fig- 
ure. Thomas  Moran,  whose  earlier  successes  were  all 
made  in  the  line  of  landscape,  is  now  also  one  of  our  few 
great  painters  of  marine — a  list  that  might  be  told  off  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  some  to  spare— and  the  fore- 
most etcher  in  the  country.  His  wife,  Mary  Nimmo 
Moran,  has  also  gained  an  enviable  repute  in  this  art.  and 
her  etchings  from  nature  of  familiar  Long  Island  land- 
scape subjects  are  full  of  freshness  and  charm.  The  third 
of  the  Moran  brothers,  Peter,  is  a  man  about  forty-four, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas.  He  is  a  cattle  painter  of 
prominence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  resides.  His 
brothers  live  in  New  York,  though  both  have  summer 
studios  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island. 

The  other  day  one  of  our  most  important  limners  of 
illustrations  for  the  publishers  dropped  to  me  the  fact  that 
he  was  about  to  engage  on  the  pictorial  embellishment  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  "Culprit  Fay,"  for  a  holiday 
book.  This  reminded  me  that  by  the  merest  accident,  in 
the  course  of  a  stroll  out  in  Westchester  last  summer,  I 
chanced  upon  the  poet's  grave.  Among  the  salt  marshes  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  a  couple  of  miles  from  Morrissonia, 
is  the  old  burying-ground  of  the  Hunt  family,  of  which 
he  was,  I  believe,  a  remote  connection.  Here  the  poet 
sleeps,  amid  the  graves  of  the  Hunts — all  buried  deep, 
like  his  own,  in  brushwood.  The  moist  breezes  of  the 
Sound  sing  through  the  shivering  verdure  of  a  willow 
above  his  simple  monument,  and  the  winter  blasts  shriek 
in  the  bare  boughs  of  the  few  wind-warped  trees  that  cir- 
cle the  knoll.  On  every  hand  the  marsh-land  reaches 
away,  level  and  lonely  in  the  glare  of  the  summer 
sun,  or  ice-bound  under  the  winter's  breath.  In  sight  of 
the  burial  mound  is  a  giddy  modern  villa,  which  has 
grown  around  and  extinguished  Hunt's  Grange,  which 
was  for  years  Drake's  home.  The  little  cemetery  was 
overrun  with  clucking  barn-yard  fowl  when  I  strayed  into 
it,  the  grave-stones  were  shattered  and  overturned,  and 
the  picket  fence  around  it  ric  Netty  and  broken.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sort  of  exercise-ground  for  the  chickens  of 
the  poultry-yard  to  which  it  was  annexed.  There  was, 
however,  a  rusted  iron  railing  around  Drake's  tomb, 
which  was  the  most  ambitious  slab  in  the  collection.  The 
inscription  on  the  stone  read: 

Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
JOSEPH  R.  DRAKE 

Who  died  Sept  21 
1820 
Aged  25  years. 

Xone  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  him  but  to  praise. 

This  Westchester  district  of  New  York,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  in  the  world.  It  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  prettiest  little  rivers  in  existence,  the 
Broux,  named  after  a  thrifty  old  Dutchman,  Jonas 
Brouck,  who  made  a  good  trade  for  land  out  here  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  teems  with  historic 
associations  and  memories.  It  holds  quite  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  few  remaining  relics  of  colonial  architecture 
we  own,  and,  barring  the  malaria,  is  as  charming  a  place 
as  one  would  care  to  spend  a  summer  in. 

The  original  snuff  factory  of  the  great  Lorillard  family 
is  located  on  the  Broux,  near  Fordham,  on  the  estate 
which  the  city  proposes  to  buy  to  make  a  public  park  of. 
Less  than  a  mile  from  the  snuff  mill  is  the  cottage  made 
famous  by  the  residence  of  a  poet  greater  and  more  luckless 
than  Drake — Edgar  Allen  Poe.  It  is  a  pretty  enough  lit- 
tle place,  thanks  to  the  mantle  of  charity  nature  has  flung 
about  it  in  leaf  and  blossom,  but  quite  cheap  and  poor 
enough  for  a  poet  to  afford  to  live  in.  A  couple  of  miles 
from  Poe's  cottage  is  Washington  Irving's  old  home,  Sun- 
nyside.  You  can  walk  from  Drake's  grave,  through 
country  lanes  and  over  goose-infested  commons,  by  Poe's 
house  to  Sunnyside,  in  an  easy  half  a  day.  And  with  the 
modest  and  any  thing  but  opulent  associations  of  litera- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  you  have  on  the  other  the  splen- 
dor of  the  ostentatious  wealth.  To  the  New  Yorker  of 
to-day  Westchester  is  less  hallowed  by  the  memories  of 
its  poets  than  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  home  of  Un- 
cle Sammy  Tilden,  of  Philanthropist  Cyrus  J.  Field,  of 
saturnine  and  Machiavelian  Jay  Gould,  and  a  whole 
army  more  whose  millions  are  their  chief  title  to  fame,  or 
infamy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  experiences  of  the  hapless  hero  of  the  once  pop- 
ular ballad,  "The  Fellow  that  Looks  Like  Me,"  are  be- 
ing oddly  duplicated  by  Mr.  De  Lancy  Kane,  the  ex- 
tremely swell  originator  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club.  Mr. 
Kane  has  a  patronymical  double  in  the  person  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  adroit  sneak  thief,  and  every  now  and  then 
you  come  across  some  paragraph  in  the  papers  about  De 
Lancy  Kane's  being  before  a  police  court  for  the  old  of- 
fense. He  was  up  this  week  again,  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
aristocratic  cognomen,  and  I  suppose  got  the  usual  sen- 
tence. It  is  told  of  Mrs.  Kane,  who  was  an  Iselin  by  or- 
igin, that  she  once  complained  to  a  friend  about  this  un- 
pleasant episode  in  the  family's  social  career —  1 
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"It  is  awful,'"'  said  she,  "to  have  a  wretch  like  that  con- 
stantly bringing  one's  name  up  in  such  a  shocking  way. 
What  can  one  do  to  avoid  it?" 

"Change  your  name," suggested  the  friend,  dryly;  and 
there  has  been  a  coolness  between  them  ever  since. 

The  library  of  Clarence  Cook,  the  author  of  Tlie  House 
Beautiful,  has  been  sold  out  at  auction.  So  completely 
had  Mr.  Cook  slipped  out  of  sight  that  the  sale  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  crowd.  Mr.  Cook  was,  in  his 
day,  the  most  successful  and  incomparably  the  most  un- 
just and  ignorant  art  critic  of  America.  He  never  wrote 
an  article  that  he  did  not  write  himself  down  an  ass  by 
the  most  conspicuous  blunders  of  fact.  I  have  known 
him  to  furiously  attack  pictures  by  Jones  because  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  Brown's,  whom  he  objected  to  on 
theory,  and  to  beslaver  with  the  most  ridiculous  praise 
the  productions  of  Robinson,  which  he  believed  were 
Thompson's,  whom  he  had  elected  himself  to  support. 
His  criticism  was  either  all  theory  or  all  abuse,  and  in 
either  extreme  was  equally  false  and  harmful,  for  it  was 
clothed  in  a  grace  of  diction  that  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  uninitiate.  People  who  did  not  know 
enough  of  art  to  form  opinions  of  their  own  accepted  Mr. 
Cook's  as  necessarily  correct  and  honest,  because  they 
were  beautifully  and  fluently  expressed.  He  lost  his  con- 
nection with  the  Tribune  through  his  violent  attacks  on 
General  di  Cesnola  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum ;  and 
after  an  attempt  to  keep  before  the  public  with  a  queer 
little  semi-occasional  "waste  of  composition  and  press- 
work"  called  The  Studio,  finally  exhausted  the  purses  of 
his  backers,  and  vanished.  One  of  his  exploits  in  T7ie 
Studio  will  be  monumental.  When  the  news  arrived  of 
Hans  Mackart's  death,  he  gravely  tore  Munkacsy  to 
pieces  in  a  couple  of  pages  of  type,  under  the  name  of 
Mackart.  This  feat  of  main  strength  and  stupidity,  as  an 
old  sailor  would  term  it,  completely  sickened  the  people 
who  were  keeping  The  Studio  afloat,  and  they  dropped  it 
and  him  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  There  was 
unalloyed  rejoicing  in  the  art  world  over  his  obscuration. 
He  had,  it  has  well  been  said,  done  more  harm  and  less 
good  to  art  during  his  career  of  critical  license  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  Alfred  Trumble. 


If  by  any  device  or  knowledge 

The  rosebud  its  beauty  could  know, 
It  would  stay  a  rosebud  forever, 

Nor  into  its  fullness  grow. 

And  if  thou  couldst  know  thine  own  sweetness, 

O  little  one,  perfect  and  sweet; 
Thou  wouldst  be  a  child  forever, 

Completer  whilst  incomplete.         F.  T.  Palgrave 
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In  a  charming  little  book  by  S.  B.  Herrick,  called 
The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life,  we  find  the  following  inter- 
esting notes  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
vegetable  growth,  the  so-called  "pitcher-plant." 

"In  April  the  plants  bloom  freely,  the  pitchers  are 
still  tender  and  immature,  and  their  lids  are  quite  closed. 
Dr.  Millichamp — to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  species  {Sarracenia  variolis) — ex- 
amined many  pitchers  which  had  not  yet  lifted  their  lids, 
and  into  which  no  moisture  could  have  penetrated.  He 
found  in  each  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  was  sticky 
and  somewhat  astringent,  closely  resembling  the  taste  of 
the  roots  whose  functions  the  tubes  help  to  fulfil.  No  re- 
mains of  insects  were  found  in  the  unopened  pitchers, 
but  in  the  old  ones  a  mass  of  insect  remains  filled  the 
small  end  of  the  tube  to  the  height  sometimes  of  six 
inches.  In  1874  Dr.  Millichamp  made  a  number  of 
close  observations  on  the  Sarracenia  leaves.  He  found 
that  the  secretion  of  honey,  up  the  front  of  the  wing 
from  the  ground,  formed  a  trail,  along  which  ants  and 
other  small  creatures  crawled.  On  reaching  the  mouth 
they  crawled  over  the  cord  into  the  tube  itself.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tions. Dr.  Millichamp's  observations  led  him  to  think 
that  there  was  no  intoxicating  property  either  in  the 
fumes  of  the  secretion  or  in  the  honey  itself.  To  test 
this  point,  insects  were  suspended  by  him,  in  a  gauze  net, 
above  the  liquor  which  fills  the  tube  below;  they  were 
also  allowed  to  feed  freely  upon  the  honey  outside  the 
pitcher;  and  in  neither  case  was  any  peculiar  effect  ob- 
served. Mrs.  Treat,  however,  in  some  late  investiga- 
tions made  upon  these  plants,  considers  the  honeyed  se- 
cretion to  be  intoxicating.  When  an  insect— a  fly,  for 
instance,  which  walks  with  such  ease  and  security  upon 
the  smoothest  surface— enters  the  tube  he  slips  and  tum- 
bles about  in  the  most  drunken  way.  This,  Professor 
Riley  »ays,  is  due  not  to  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  the 
liquor  or  the  effects  of  the  honey,  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
pubescence  upon  which  he  has  to  walk.  Just  below  the 
entrance,  as  has  been  said,  are  the  delicate,  overlap- 
ping, downward-pointing  processes  of  the  surface.  Flies 
walk  upon  smooth  surfaces  by  means  of  a  very  compli- 
cated apparatus.  The  popular  idea  of  each  foot  pos- 
sessing a  sucker  is  long  ago  exploded.  Upon  a  surface 
presenting  slight  roughness  the  foot  clings  by  means  of 
claws;  on  perfectly  smooth  surfaces,  by  means  of  a  slight 
viscous  secretion,  probably  aided  by  atmospheric  press- 


ure. The  surface  of  the  conducting  portion  the  Sarra- 
cenia tube  affords  neither  a  smooth  surface  for  the  use  of 
these  pulvil,  nor  one  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the  claws 
taking  hold — the  delicate,  downward-pointing  hairs 
give  under  the  weight  of  the  insect.  Even  when  the  tube 
is  laid  horizontally,  the  insect  is  seen  continually  to  step 
backward ;  and  this  effect  would  of  course  be  much  more 
marked  if  the  tube  were  erect. 

"An  insect  which  has  once  entered  the  fatal  trap  finds 
escape  impossible;  he  slips  upon  the  glassy  pubescence, 
and  struggles  to  regain  foothold,  each  effort  only  sending 
him  further  into  the  abyss.  Finally  he  is  plunged  into 
the  pool  below,  and  soon  becomes  insensible  from  its 
anaesthetic  quality.  There  are,  however,  several  insects 
which  live  in  safety  within  this  miniature  charnel-house. 
These  are  each  supplied  with  some  peculiar  though  not 
exceptional  form  of  structure  which  enables  them  to 
brave  the  danger^  of  the  pit.  One  of  them,  the  Xan- 
thropera  semicrocia,  a  beautiful  and  glossy  moth,  pos- 
sesses upon  its  feet  very  long  spines,  which  penetrate  the 
pubescence  and  take  firm  hold  upon  the  cellular  surface 
below.  The  female  deposits  its  eggs  late  in  April,  and 
when  the  larva  hatches  it  spins  a  delicate  web  over  the 
surface  of  the  hairs,  which  enables  it  to  move  securely 
about.  Then  the  larva  begins  to  'nip'  a  little  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pitcher,  and  when  it  grows  older  and 
stronger  it  spins  a  web  securely  across  the  opening  of  the 
tube.  Our  larva  having  defined  the  limits  of  his  pre- 
server, sets  himself  to  the  work  of  retaliation  in  earnest, 
eating  away  the  leaf  till  only  the  outer  layer  of  cells  is 
left.  In  small  leaves,  almost  the  whole  tube  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  larger  ones  only  the  upper  third,  which 
contains  the  honey  glands,  is  devoured.  The  pitchers  look 
blasted  and  burnt,  the  upper  portions  of  the  leaves  gen- 
erally collapsing  and  falling  down  after  the  work  of  the 
larva  is  done,  the  lower  portions  being  held  in  place  by 
the  mass  of  packed  insect  remains  that  fills  them. 

"The  last  of  this  singular  family  of  plants  which  will  be 
noticed  is  the  Darlingtonia  Californica,  called  'an  in- 
significant geographical  outlier'  of  the  Sarraceniaca;  for 
it  is  found  only  in  the  boggy  morasses  close  under  Mount 
Shasta,  and  at  a  height  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, both  in  form  and  color,  of  the  pitcher-plants.  It 
rises — as  they  all  do — out  of  the  soil  as  a  cluster  of  ra- 
dial leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  spring  the  flower- 
bearing  stems,  with  their  nodding  scapes.  It  is  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  difficulty.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  fine  spe  cimen  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Department  in  Washington,  from  which  the  leaf  show- 
ing the  glandular  surfaces  was  taken ;  but  it  died  long 
ago.  The  tube  itself  is  green  in  its  lower  portion; 
toward  the  upper,  the  spaces  between  the  green  veining 
of  the  leaf  are  of  translucent  yellow,  something  like  the 
white  spots  in  the  bright  network  of  the  Sarracenia. 
This  makes  the  dome-shaped  portion  of  the  pitcher  look, 
to  the  casual  observer,  'like  a  ripe  jargonelle  pear.'  The 
flap  which  flares  out  from  the  mouth  is  brilliantly  col- 
ored— of  a  dusky  orange,  veined  with  red,  like  the  petal 
of  a  tulip  or  arbutilon.  On  the  inner  surface  of  this  ap- 
pendage are  multitudes  of  short,  stiff  hairs,  pointing 
toward  the  mouth." 

Nectar-Secreting  Plant-lice:  Professor  A.  J.  Cook  says, 
in  Science:  Oregon  is  the  place  for  nectar-secreting 
plant-lice.  During  the  past  fall  I  received  twigs  of  spruce 
and  willow  from  that  state,  which,  though  not  more  than 
six  inches  long,  contained  at  least  a  tablespoonful  of 
crystallized  sugar,  which  was  both  pleasant  and  sweet. 
This  insect  is  a  specie  of  Aphis,  and,  though  possibly  not 
equal  to  the  bee  or  to  the  manufacturer  of  our  cane- 
sugar,  in  her  power  to  form  an  excellent  article  of  sugar 
does  surpass  greatly  the  glucose  factories. 

Floral  Barometers:  The  Illustrated  Garden  Zeitung 
says  that  the  flowers  of  the  well-known  spiderwort,  Tra- 
descantia  zebrina,  always  open  their  buds  twenty-four 
hours  before  rain  comes.  The  plant  is  placed  in  a  room 
where  it  receives  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  When  the 
plant  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  buds  follow  each  other 
rapidly,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  note  the  facts  as  stated. 


Ivan  Aksakoff,  who  died  at  Moscow  recently,  was 
the  journalistic  Garibaldi  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
only  man  in  Russia  stronger  than  the  Czar,  who 
had  to  follow  where  Aksakoff  led.  Aksakoff  was 
the  author  of  the  last  war  against  Turkey,  and 
General  Skobelcff  was  his  military  lieutenant.  Aksakoff's 
fierce  attacks  on  the  Czar's  policy  in  the  present  Bulgarian 
imbroglio  brought  nine  warnings  from  the  press  censor, 
all  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Puss  disregarded.  As  Ak- 
sakoff was  the  head  and  leader  of  Russian  Pan-Slavism, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  suppress  him;  so  he  died  of 
heart  disease,  like  Skobeleff,  and  the  Puss  will  appear  no 
more.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  News 
says  he  has  been  shown  proof,  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Russian  Pan-Slavist  party,  that  "Aksakoff  was  mur- 
dered as  General  Skobeleff  had  been."  The  informant 
declared  that  both  were  accomplished  by  the  German  fac- 
tion, acting  at  the  beck  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

  \ 

The  London  Times  says  that  on  a  recent  test  of  several 
thousand  bayonets  now  in  use  in  the  British  army,  being 
a  fair  representation  of  the  quality  of  all,  thirty-three  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  useless,  for  lack  of  stiffness  and 
temper. 


"Tlic  San  Franciscan"  will  lie  delivered  by  mail  •<> 
any  part  of  this  city,  state  or  country,  tor  $S.r>0  a  year 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  lllty  cents. 


PHANTOMS. 


Are  ye  the  ghosts  of  fallen  leaves, 

O  flakes  of  snow, 
For  which,  through  naked  trees,  the  winds 

A-mourning  go? 

Or  arc  ye  angels,  bearing  home 

The  host  unseen 
Of  truant  spirits,  to  be  clad 

Again  in  green  i     New  York  Independent. 


WRITING  FOR  THE  PRESS. 


The  following  correspondence  is  now  given  to  the  press 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties : 

William  Nye,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  lama  young  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  (air  education  and  a  strong  desire  to  succeed. 
I  have  done  some  writing  for  the  press,  having  written  up  a 
very  nice  article  on  progressive  euchre,  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  published  in  our  home  paper.  Hut  it  was  not  copied 
so  much  in  other  papers  as  I  would  like  to  have  saw  it,  and  I  take 
my  pen  in  hand  at  this  time  to  write  and  ask  you  what  there  is  in 
the  article  inclosed  that  prevents  its  being  copied  abroad  all  over 
our  broad  land.  I  write  just  as  I  hope  you  would  feel  perfectly 
free  to  write  me  at  any  time.  I  think  that  writers  ought  to 
aid  each  other.    Yours,  with  kind  regards, 

Adelhert  L.  Tewey. 

P.  O.  Box  202. 

I  have  carefully  read  and  pondered  over  the  dissertation 
on  progressive  euchre  which  you  send  me,  Adelbert,  and 
I  can  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  ravenously  seized  and 
copied  by  the  press  of  the  broad,  wide  land  referred  to  in 
your  letter.  If  you  have  time,  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  goto  the  leading  journalists  of  our  country  and 
ask  them  what  they  mean  by  it.  You  might  write  till 
your  vertebrae  fell  out  of  your  clothes  on  the  floor,  and  it 
would  not  do  half  so  much  good  as  a  personal  conference 
with  the  editors  of  America.  First  prepare  your  article, 
then  go  personally  to  the  editors  of  the  country  and  call 
them  one  by  one  out  into  the  hall,  in  a  current  of  cold  air, 
and  explain  the  article  to  them.  In  that  way  you  will 
form  pleasant  acquaintances  and  get  solid  with  our  lead- 
ing journalists.  You  have  no  idea,  Adclbert,  how  lonely 
and  desolate  the  life  of  a  practical  journalist  is. 

Your  fresh  young  face  and  your  fresh  young  ways,  and 
your  charming  grammatical  improvisations,  would  delight 
an  editor  who  has  nothing  to  do  from  year  to  year  but  at- 
tend to  his  business. 

Do  not  try  to  win  the  editors  of  America  by  writing 
poems  beginning : 

Now  the  merry  goatlet  jumps, 

And  the  trifling  yallerdog, 
With  the  tin  can  madly  humps 

Like  an  acrobatic  frog. 

At  times  you  will  be  tempted  to  write  such  stuff  as  this, 
and  mark  it  with  a  large  blue  pencil,  and  send  it  to  the 
papers  of  the  country;  but  that  is  not  a  good  way  to  do. 

Seriously,  Adelbert,  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  a 
bold  dash  for  success  by  writing  things  that  other 
people  are  not  writing,  thinking  things  that  other  people 
are  not  thinking,  and  saying  things  that  other  people  are 
not  saying.  You  will  say  that  this  advice  is  easier  to  give 
than  to  take,  and  I  agree  with  you.  Hut  the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  wear  the  same  style  of  collar  and  coat  and 
hat  that  every  other  man  wears,  and  to  talk  and  write 
like  other  men;  and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  Adelbert,  I 
think  it  is  an  infernal  shame.  If  you  will  look  carefully 
about  you,  you  will  see  that  the  preacher  who  is  talking 
mostly  to  dusty  pew  cushions  is  also  the  preacher  who  is 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  He  is  "up-ending" 
his  barrel  of  ser.i  ons  annually,  and  they  were  made  in 
the  first  place  from  the  sermons  of  a  man  who  also  "up- 
ended" his  barrel  annually.  Go  where  the  preacher  is 
talking  to  full  houses,  and  you  will  discover  that  his  ser- 
mons are  full  of  humanity  and  originality.  They  are  not 
written  in  a  library  by  a  man  with  interchangeable  ideas, 
an  automatic  cog-wheel  thinker,  but  they  arc  prepared  by 
a  man  who  earnestly  and  honestly  studies  the  great  ach- 
ing heart  of  humanity,  and,  full  of  sincerity,  originality 
and  old-fashioned  Christianity,  appeals  to  your  better  im- 
pulses. 

How  is  it  with  our  poetry?  As  a  fellow -traveler  and 
sea-sick  tourist  across  life's  tempestuous  tide,  I  ask  you, 
Adelbert,  who  is  writing  the  poetry  that  will  live?  Is  it 
the  man  who  is  sawing  out  and  sand-papering  stanzas  of 
the  same  general  dimensions  as  some  other  poet,  in 
which  he  bewails  the  fact  that  he  loved  a  tall,  well-be- 
haved, accomplished  girl,  sixteen  hands  high,  who  did 
not  requite  his  love? 

Ah,  no.  He  is  not  the  poet  whose  terra  cotta  statue 
will  stand  in  the  cemetery,  wearing  a  laurel  wreath  and  a 
lumpy  brow.  Show  me  the  poet  who  is  intimate  with 
nature  and  who  studies  the  little  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  who  smells  the  clover,  and  writes  about  live, 
healthy  people  with  ideas  and  appetites.    He  is  my  poet. 

I  apologize  for  speaking  so  earnestly,  Adelbert;  but  I 
saw  by  your  letter  that  you  felt  kindly  toward  me,  and 
rather  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  on  my  part.  So  I 
have  written  more  freely,  perhaps,  than  I  otherwise 
would.  We  are  both  writers— measurably  so  at  least.  You 
write  on  progressive  euchre,  and  I  write  on  any  thing  that 
I  can  get  hold  of.  So  let  us  agree  here,  and  promise  each 
other  that  whatever  we  do  we  will  not  think  through  the 
thinker  of  another  man.  The  Great  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse has  made  and  placed  upon  the  earth  a  good  many 
millions  of  men,  but  he  never  made  two  of  them  exactly 
alike.  We  may  differ  from  every  one  of  the  countless 
millions  who  have  preceded  us,  and  still  be  safe.  Even 
you  and  I,  Adelbert,  may  agree  in  many  matters,  and 
yet  be  very  dissimilar.  At  least  I  hope  so,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  do  also. 

In  the  language  of  the  late  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  Yours 
for  health. — Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
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"One  time,"  said  Uncle  Remus,  putting  the  "noses" 
of  the  chunks  together  with  his  cane,  so  as  to  make  a 
ight  in  his  cabin— "one  time  Brer  Rabbit  en  ole  Brer 
Wolf  wuz  gwine  down  de  road  terge'er,  en  Brer  Wolf  he 
'low  dat  times  wuz  mighty  hard  en  money  skace.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  'gree  'long  wid  ;im,  he  did,  dat  times  wuz 
mighty  tight;  en  he  up  en  say  dat  'twuz  in  about  muchez 
he  kin  do  fer  ter  make  bofe  eens  meet,  he  'low,  he  did." 

"  'Brer  Wolf,  you  er  gittin'  mighty  ga'nt,  en  'twon't  be 
so  mighty  long  'fo'  we'll  ha'  ter  be  tuck  up  en  put  in  de 
po'house.  W'at  make  dis?'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee;  'I  be 
bless  ef  I  kin  tell,  kase  yer  er  all  de  creeturs  gittin'  ga'nt, 
wiles  all  de  reptules  is  a-gittin'  seal  fat.  No  longer'n 
yistiddy  I  'uz  comin'  along  thoo  de  woods  w'en  who 
should  I  meet  but  ole  Brer  Snake,  en  he  'uz  dat  fat  dat 
he  ain't  kin  skacely  pull  he  tail  'long  atter  he  head.  1 
'low  to  myse'f,  I  did,  dat  dis  yer  country  gittin'  in  a 
mighty  bad  way  w'en  de  creeturs  is  got  ter  go  roun'  wid 
der  ribs  growin'  terge'er  wiles  de  reptules  layin'  up  in  de 
sun  des  natally  fattenin'  on  der  own  laziness.  Yassar, 
dat  what  I  'lowed.' 

"Brer  Wolf,  he  say,  he  did,  dat  if  de  reptules  wuz  git- 
tin' de  'vantage  er  de  creeturs  dat  away,  dat  hit  wuz 
'bout  time  fer  ter  clean  out  de  reptules  er  leaf  de  country ; 
an' he  'low,  fuddermo',  dat  he  uz  ready  fer  ter  jine  in  wid 
de  patter-rollers  en  drive  urn  out. 

"But  Brer  Rabbit,  he  'low,  he  did,  dat  de  bes'  way  fer 
ter  git  'long  wuz  ter  fine  out  whar'bouts  de  reptules  had 
der  smoke 'ouse,  en  go  in  der  en  git  some  er  de  vittles  w'at 
by  good  rights  b'long'd  ter  de  creeturs.  Brer  Wolf  say 
may  be  dis  be  de  bes'  way,  kaze  ef  de  reptules  git  word  dat 
de  patter-rollers  is  a-comin'  dey'll  take  en  hide  der  gin- 
ger-cakes, en  der  'simmon  beer,  en  der  watzisnames,  so  dat 
de  creeturs  can't  git  um. 

"  By  dis  time  dey  come  to  de  forks  er  de  road,  en  Brer 
Rabbit  he  went  one  way  en  Brer  Wolf  he  went  de  yuther. 

"Whar  Brer  Wolf  went,"  Uncle  Remus  went  on,  with 
increasing  gravity,  "de  goodness  knows,  but  Brer  Rabbit 
he  went  on  down  de  road  todes  he  own  house,  en  wiles 
he  wuz  lippitin'  'long,  nibblin'  a  bite  yer  en  a  bite  dar,  he 
year  a  mighty  kuse  fuss  in  de  woods.  He  lay  low,  Brer 
Rabbit  did,  en  lissen.  He  look  sharp,  he  did,  en  bimeby 
he  ketch  a  glimp  er  ole  Mr.  Black  Snake  gwine  long  thoo 
de  grass.  Brer  Rabbit  he  lay  low  en  watch  him.  Mr. 
Black  Snake  crope  'long,  he  did,  des  like  he  uz  greased. 
Brer  Rabbit  say  ter  hissef : 

"  'Hi !  dar  goes  one  er  de  reptules,  en  ez  she  slips  she 
slides  along.' 

"Yit  still  he  lay  low  en  watch.  Mr.  Black  Snake  crope 
'long,  he  did,  en  bimeby  he  come  whar  der  wuz  a  great 
big  poplar  tree.  Brer  Rabbit  he  crope  on  his  belly  en 
follow  'long  atter.  Mr.  Black  Snake  tuck'n  circle  all 
'roun'  de  tree,  en  den  he  stop  en  sing  out : 

"  'Watsilla,  watsilla, 

Consario  wo! 
Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo! ' 

"En  den,  mos'  fo'  Mr.  Rabbit  kin  wink  he  eye  a  door 
wat  wuz  in  de  tree  flewed  open,  en  Mr.  Black  Snake 
tuck'n  crawl  in. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  'low,  he  did :  'Ah-yi !  dar  whar  you  stay ! 
Dar  whar  you  keeps  yo'  'simmon  beer!  Dar  whar  you 
hides  yo'  backbone  en  spar'  ribs.    Ah-yi !' 

"W'en  Mr.  Black  Snake  went  in  he  house  Brer  Rabbit 
crope  up,  he  did,  en  lissen  fer  ter  see  w'at  he  kin  year 
gwine  on  in  dar.  But  he  aint  year  nothin'.  Bimeby, 
wiles  he  settin'  'roun'  dar,  he  year  de  same  song— 

"  'Watsilla,  watsilla, 

Consario  wo! 
Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo! 1 

"En  mos'  'fo  Brer  Rabbit  kin  hide  in  de  weeds  de 
door  hit  flewed  open,  en  out  Mr.  Black  Snake  slid.  He 
slid  out,  he  did,  en  slid  off,  en  atter  he  git  out  er  sight 
Brer  Rabbit  he  tuck'n  went  back  to  de  poplar  tree  for 
ter  see  ef  he  kin  git  in  dar.  He  hunt  roun'  en  he  hunt 
roun',  en  yit  aint  fine  no  door.  Den  he  set  up  on  he  be- 
hine  legs,  ole  Brer  Rabbit  did,  en  'low— 

"'Hey!  w'at  kinder  contrapshun  dis  yer?  I  seed  a 
door  dar  des  now,  but  dey  aint  no  door  dar  now.' 

"Ole  Brer  Rabbit  scratch  he  head,  he  did,  en  bimeby 
hit  come  inter  he  mine  dat  may  be  de  song  got  sump'n 
n'er  ter  do  wid  it;  en  wid  dat  he  chuned  up,  he  did,  en 
sing— 

"  'Watsilla,  watsilla, 
liandario,  wo-haw!1 

"Time  he  say  de  fus'  part  de  door  sorter  open,  but 
w'en  he  say  de  las'  part  hit  slammed  shut  agin.  Den  he 
chune  up  some  mo': 

"  'Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Handario,  wo-haw!' 

"Time  he  say  de  fus'  part  de  door  open  little  ways,  but 
time  he  say  de  las'  part  hit  slammed  shet  agin.  Den  Brer 
Rabbit  'low  he'd  hang  roun'  dar  en  fine  out  w'at  kinder 
hinges  dat  ar  door  wuz  a-swingin'  on.  So  he  stays  roun' 
dar,  he  did,  twel  bimeby  Mr.  Black  Snake  came  'long 


back.  Brer  Rabbit  crope  up,  he  did,  en  he  year  'im  sing 
de  song : 

"'Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo! 
Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo!' 

"Den  de  door  open,  en  Mr.  Black  Snake  he  slid  in,  en 
Brer  Rabbit  he  lipped  off  in  de  bushes  en  sung  de  song 
by  hissef.  Den  he  went  home  en  tuck  some  res',  en 
nex'  day  he  went  back ;  en  w'en  Mr.  Black  Snake  come 
out  en  went  off  Brer  Rabbit  he  tuck'n  sing  de  song,  en 
de  door  flewed  open,  en  in  he  went.  He  went  in,  he  did, 
en  wen  he  got  in  dar  he  fine  lots  er  goodies.  He  fine 
cakes  en  sausages,  en  all  sorter  nice  doins.  Den  he  come 
out,  en  de  nex'  day  he  went  en  told  ole  Brer  Wolf; 
en  Brer  Wolf  he  'low  dat,  bein'  ez  times  is  hard,  he 
b'lieve  he'll  go  'long  en  sample  some  er  Mr.  Black  Snake 
doins. 

"Dey  went,  dey  did,  en  soon  ez  dev  fine  dat  Mr.  Black 
Snake  is  gone,  Brer  Rabbit  he  sing  de  song,  en  de  door 
open,  en  in  he  went.  He  went  in  dar,  he  did,  en  he 
gobbled  up  his  bellyful;  en  wiles  he  doin'  dis  Brer  Wolf 
he  gallop  'roun'  en  'roun'  tryin'  fer  ter  git  in.  But  de 
door  done  slam  shet,  en  Brer  Wolf  aint  know  de  song. 
Bimeby  Brer  Rabbit  he  come  out,  he  did,  lickin'  he  chops 
en  wipin'  he  mustash,  en  Brer  Wolf  ax  'im  w'at  de  name 
er  goodness  is  de  reason  he  aint  let  'im  go  in  'long  wid 
'im. 

"Brer  Rabbit  he  'low,  he  did,  dat  he  speckted  any 
gump  'ud  know  dat  somebody  got  ter  stay  outside  en 
watch  wiles  de  yuther  one  wuz  on  de  inside. 

"  Brer  Wolf  say  he  aint  thunk  er  dat ;  en  den  he  ax  Brer 
Rabbit  fer  ter  let  'im  in,  en  please  be  so  good  ez  ter  stay 
out  dar  en  watch  wiles  he  git  some  er  de  goodies. 
"Wid  dat  Brer  Rabbit  he  sung  de  song: 
"  'Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo! 
Watsilla,  watsilla, 
Consario  wo!' 

"He  sung  de  song,  he  did,  en  de  door  flewed  open,  en 
Brer  Wolf  he  lipt  in  en  'gun  ter  gobble  up  de  goodies. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  stayed  outside,  en  make  like  he  gwine  ter 
watch.  Brer  Wolf  he  e't  en  he  e't,  en  he  kep'  on  a-eatin'. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  tuck  en  stan'  off  in  de  bushes,  en  bimeby 
he  year  Mr.  Black  Snake  a-slidin'  thoo  de  grass.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  aint  say  nothin'.  He  'low  ter  hisself,  he  did, 
dat  he  wuz  dar  to  watch,  en  dat  wut  he  gwine  ter  do  ef  de 
good  Lord  spar  'im.  So  he  set  dar  en  watch,  en  Mr. 
Black  Snake  he  come  a-slidin'  up  ter  de  house,  en  sing  de 
song,  en  de  door  flewed  open,  en  in  he  went. 

"Brer  Rabbit  set  dar  en  watch  so  hard,  he  did,  dat  it 
look  like  he  eyes  wuz  gwine  ter  pop  out.  'Twant  long  'fo' 
he  year  sump'n  n'er  like  a  scuffle  gwine  on  in  de  poplar  tree, 
en  fus'  news  you  know  Brer  Wolf  come  tumberlin'  out, 
he  did,  en  down  he  fell,  kaze  Mr.  Black  Snake  got  'im  tied 
hard  en  fast  so  he  aint  kin  run. 

"Den,  atter  so  long  a  time,  Mr.  Black  Snake  tuck'n  tie 
Brer  Wolf  up  ter  a  lim',  en  dar  dat  creetur  swung 
twix'  de  hevin  en  de  yeth.  He  swung  en  swayed,  en 
eve'y  time  he  swung  Mr.  Black  Snake  tuck'n  lash  'im  wid 
he  tail,  en  eve'y  time  he  lash  'im  Brer  Rabbit  holler  out, 
he  did : 

"  'Sarve'im  right !  Sarve  'im  right!' 

"En  I  let  you  know,"  said  the  old  man,  refilling  his 
pipe,  "dat  w'en  Mr.  Black  Snake  git  thoo  wid  dat  cree- 
tur he  aint  want  no  mo'  goodies." 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler  has  already  ventured  to  consider,  but 
only  in  a  general  way,  some  phases  of  the  subject  which 
is  now  an  absorbing  one  in  all  civilized  countries — the  la- 
bor problem.  It  is  his  intention  to  continue  its  discussion 
on  this  occasion,  endeavoring  to  give  his  ideas  a  closer 
local  application. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Rambler  published  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  these  columns  dealing  with  the  anarchical  branch 
of  the  Socialists  of  this  country,  and  ventured  to  express 
apprehension  that  the  influence  of  its  leaders  on  labor  or- 
ganizations would  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief. 
There  is  now  reason  to  anticipate  that  this  fear,  at  least 
as  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned,  is  near  its  fulfillment. 
There  have  been  on  this  coast,  within  a  few  weeks,  four 
public  conventions  in  which  the  laboring  class  was 
largely  represented,  and  each  of  these  was  controlled  by 
men  who  openly  express  hostility  to  the  whole  existing 
system  of  society.  The  Federated  Trades  convention 
in  this  city  was  completely  captured  by  them,  and  was 
conducted  with  so  little  regard  to  justice  or  common 
sense  that  the  representatives  of  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  workingmen  were  compelled  to  withdraw  and  leave  it  to 
blatant  demagogues  and  their  dupes.  Then  came  the 
anti-Chinese  convention  at  San  Jose,  the  meeting  of 
Federated  Trades  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and,  lastly,  the 
Sacramento  convention,  in  all  of  which  these  same  men 
were  unpleasantly  conspicuous. 

At  the  Federated  Trades  convention  in  this  city  some 
weeks  since  Burnette  G.  Haskell,  W.  E.  Owens,  and  their 
associates,  were  the  ruling  spirits,  and  Mr.  Owens  is  now 
the  president  of  the  association  passing  under  that  name. 
These  men  are  members  of  the  International  anarchical 
society,  and  profess  to  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
only  remedy  for  social  and  political  evils  in  this  country 
is  a  forcible  overthrow  of  our  government,  laws,  and  all 


existing  institutions.  They  declare  that  our  legislation 
is  worse  than  useless,  the  ballot  a  sham,  and  our  whole 
system  of  popular  government  a  miserable  failure.  They 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  in  their  public  socialistic  meet- 
ings, that  the  Chinese  coolies  were  fellow-slaves,  and 
that  it  was  not  against  them  but  against  their  masters  the 
capitalists  that  war  should  be  waged.  They  applauded 
Mr.  Henry  Weissman,  a  member  of  their  society,  when 
he  made  speeches  in  their  hall  denouncing  the  authori- 
ties and  clamoring  for  the  blood  of  those  whose  sole 
crime  was  the  possession  of  more  or  less  property,  ac- 
quired by  years  of  well-directed  industry ;  and  they  made 
speeches  themselves  not  one  whit  less  moderate,  though 
they  had  not  the  courage,  like  Weissman,  to  attempt  to 
follow  up  their  precepts  with  example,  by  themselves  going 
into  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  bombs.  They  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  only  reason  they  could  have  for 
taking  part  in  anti-Chinese  demonstrations  would  be 
that  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  inaugurate  their  rev- 
olution on  this  coast.  They  accordingly  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  at  their  Federated  Trades  Convention 
that  the  Chinese  must  leave  this  city  and  state  within 
sixty  days,  or  their  white  employers  would  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible — a  resolution  which,  if  it  meant  any 
thing  at  all,  could  only  be  understood  as  a  threat  of  vio- 
lence against  such  of  our  citizens  as  employ  or  deal  with 
the  Mongolians.  Luckily  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  they 
have  not  attempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr.  Burnette 
G.  Haskell,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  traveling  over  the 
country  for  the  past  five  or  six  months,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  anarchy  and  organizing  lodges  or  groups  pledged 
to  its  principles,  was  the  leader  of  the  Federated  Trades 
convention  at  Portland,  Oregon;  and  by  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  he  was  able  to  stir  up  has  kept  respectable 
citizens  of  that  place,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
hourly  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  howling  mob, 
which  may  cause  a  far  more  serious  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty than  at  Seattle  or  Rock  Springs.  Mr.  Haskell  re- 
turned to  this  city  in  triumph,  with  a  sensational  account 
of  the  Seattle  riot — in  which  Governor  Squires  was  made 
to  figures  as  a  modern  Nero, — and  appeared  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Portland  convention  at  Sacramento;  and,  if  he 
was  not  able  to  make  himself  dictator  of  the  new  assem- 
bly, had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  and  his  anarchical 
pamphlet  heartily  indorsed. 

The  Rambler  need  scarcely  reiterate  further  the  state- 
ment he  has  so  often  made,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  every 
measure  which  will  tend  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  He  is  opposed  to  the  competition  of  the  Chi- 
nese on  this  coast  with  white  labor,  as  he  is  to  the  compe- 
tition of  contract  labor,  and  children's  labor  in  the  East; 
but  he  does  not  believe  that  any  other  method  than  the 
enactment  of  suitable  laws,  seconded  by  healthy  public 
opinion,  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  remedy  these  or 
other  social  and  political  evils.  Under  our  free  govern- 
ment, where  the  right  of  the  people  to  secure  the  passage 
of  any  law  in  their  interest  and  insist  on  its  enforcement  is 
at  all  times  recognized,  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  car- 
rying out  a  needed  reform  which  necessitates  a  resort  to 
force  is  both  dangerous  and  useless. 

If  the  honorable  Horace  Davis,  the  honorable  Patrick 
Reddy,  and  other  honorable  gentlemen  who  indorsed  a 
measure  supported  by  advocates  of  anarchy  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  all  legislative 
measures  are  useless  as  applied  to  the  Chinese  evil,  are 
willing  to  stand  by  their  socialistic  associates  in  the  asser- 
tion that  legislation  is  equally  futile  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating all  other  abuses,  they  will  be  consistent,  but  will 
perceive  that  they  are  making  a  dangerous  admission. 
These  gentlemen  contend  that  the  boycott  is  a  legal  and 
a  peaceable  means  of  ridding  this  state  of  the  Chinese; 
but  is  it  so?  If  the  boycott  only  meant  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  dissuade  people  from  patronizing  the  Chinese,  such 
might  be  the  case;  but  it  is  proposed  to  force  all  persons 
to  cease  dealing  with  them.  And  how  is  that  to  be  done 
without  at  least  encouraging  violence?  Even  in  Ireland, 
where  centuries  of  wrong  had  made  the  people  almost  a 
unit  in  opposition  to  tyrant  landlords,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  individual  cases  in  which  a  boy- 
cott is  ordered  by  the  Land  League,  and  intimidation, 
and  in  some  cases  murder,  has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  sentiment  at  all  times  unanimous.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  in  this  country  have  proved  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  a  moderate  and  dignified  body,  seeking  only 
to  secure  the  just  rights  of  its  members  by  the  most  hon- 
orable means.  They  have  just  completed  a  street  railway 
strike  in  New  York,  in  which  their  conduct  throughout 
j  was  highly  commended  by  all  classes  of  people ;  yet  their 
I  pretended  sympathizers  were  guilty  of  flagrant  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  a  railroad  strike  only  last  week,  in  which  a 
boycott  was  ordered  by  them,  some  wretch  poisoned  the 
water  of  an  obnoxious  hotel-keeper,  nearly  destroying  the 
lives  of  several  persons.  Is  it  likely,  if  our  anti-Chinese 
boycott  is  carried  to  the  extent  that  its  advocates  intend, 
that  we  shall  escape  similar  acts  of  lawlessness?  When 
the  boycott  committee  has  published  the  names  of  per- 
sons employing  or  dealing  with  Chinese  who  refuse  to 
discontinue  doing  so,  what  is  to  prevent  our  hoodlums 
from  attacking  their  persons  or  destroying  their  property? 
At  any  rate,  is  there  not  serious  danger  of  such  trouble  as 
there  has  been  in  other  places?  Gentlemen  who  coun- 
tenance or  encourage  a  mob  to  set  themselves  above  law 
and  order  are  incurring  a  grave  responsibility.  The  mere 
deprecation  of  acts  of  lawlessness,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vile  sheet  published  at  Sacramento,  which  proposes  to 
subject  ladies  employing  Chinese  servants  to  public  in- 
sult, will  not  clear  them  at  a  time  when  the  threatened 
violence  shall  actually  break  out.  J.  D.  S. 
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FOREVER  YOUNG. 


The  wild  world  hastens  on  its  way; 

The  gray-haired  century  nears  its  close; 
Its  sorrow  deepens  day  by  day: 

The  summer  blush  forsakes  the  rose. 
But,  darling,  while  your  voice  I  hear, 

And  while  your  dark-brown  eyes  I  see, 
Sad  months  and  sunless,  seasons  drear. 
Are  all  the  same,  all  glad  to  me. 
Despair  can  never  reach  me 

While  your  soft  hand  I  hold; 
While  your  eyes  love  and  teach  me, 
I  never  shall  grow  old  ! 

They  say  that  love  forsakes  the  old, 

That  passion  pales  and  fades  away; 
That  even  love's  bright  locks  of  gold 

Must  lose  theircharm  and  change  to  gray. 
But,  darling,  while  your  heart  is  mine, 

And  while  I  feel  that  you  are  true, 
For  me  the  skies  will  ever  shine 
With  summer  light  and  tenderest  blue. 
Yes,  let  old  age  deride  me ! 

I  scorn  his  mocking  tongue. 
Dear  love,  with  you  beside  me, 

I  am  forever  young  !  Belgravia. 


HISTORIC  DUDES. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


What  is  a  dude?  The  question  seems  absurd;  but, 
like  a  good  many  other  words,  the  idea  conveyed  is  easy 
of  conception  but  difficult  of  expression.  Owing  to  the 
relentless  persistency  with  which  press  and  stage  have 
burlesqued  and  caricatured  the  wretched  fops  honored  by 
this  ignoble  appellative,  there  are  few  who  can  not  call 
up  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  an  individual  speci- 
men. But,  then,  to  assign  an  exact  definition  to  the 
word  is  altogether  a  different  matter.  Originally  applied 
to  the  brainless  Anglomaniac  dandies'  servile  imitations 
of  English  customs  in  speech  and  dress,  it  gradually  ex- 
tended its  sphere  of  application  so  as  to  include  all  vain, 
idle,  heartless,  selfish,  shallow-pated,  effeminate  fops, 
"who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,"  and  yet  are  arrayed 
like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  until  finally  it  has  so  broad- 
ened its  meaning  as  to  include  all  fops,  beaux,  and  dan- 
dies, whether  with  brains  or  without  brains,  with  money 
or  without  money. 

The  genuine  etymology  of  the  word  may  perhaps  be 
found,  however,  in  Professor  de  Vere's  admirable  work  on 
Americanisms.  He  traces  it  to  the  oid  New  England  word 
"Dud,"  which  in  the  singular  is  certainly  an  American- 
ism, though  in  the  plural  it  is  often  used  in  England  in 
the  slang  sense  of  clothes.  In  America  the  plural  form 
is  also  applied  to  old  rags,  and  even  all  movable  property. 

De  Vere  gives  two  examples  of  its  use,  one  extracted 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  January  23,  187 1,  the 
other  from  Putnam's  Magazine,  February,  1870. 

"The  three  (railway)  commissioners,  in  whose  appoint- 
ment you  had  no  voice,  decide  that  you  must  get  out, 
leave  your  house,  bundle  out  your  duds,  and  be  off." 

"Think  of  her?  I  think  she  is  dressed  like  a  dud;  can't 
say  how  she  would  look  in  the  costume  of  the  present 
century." 

In  the  latter  example,  the  word  seems  to  have  pretty 
much  the  same  meaning  which  we  give  to  it  now,  de- 
scribing a  person  who  is  remarkable  or  peculiar  on  ac- 
count of  his  duds  or  clothes. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  slip  into  an  etymological  trea- 
tise on  the  word  "dude ;"  so,  having — I  think,  fairly — con- 
cluded that  the  term  is  now  synonymous  with  the  generic 
"fop,  dandy,  or  beau,"  I  shall  start  out  by  stating  that  I 
shall  not  use  it  in  this  but  in  rather  a  more  limited  sense 
in  treating  of  "Historic  Dudes." 

Excluding  such  historic  characters  as  the  handsome 
and  volatile  Duke  of  Buckingham — 

A  man  so  various  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 

the  Count  de  Grammont,  half  abbe  half  soldier,  exiled 
from  his  country  for  trying  to  outrival  his  monarch  in 
love;  that  ugly  Adonis  and  stunted  giant  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  ever  famous  on  account  of  Johnson's  mem- 
orable snub ;  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  been  wits  as 
well  as  beaux,  and  have  combined  with  dandyism  and 
dudeism  the  possession  of  birth,  brains,  and  bullion — I 
shall  rather  discuss  those  comparatively  brainless  fops 
who  have  lived  for  one  purpose,  that  of  shining  in  so- 
ciety, and  who  have  endeavored  to  obtain  that  eminence 
by  dandyism  and  imposing  on  the  public  by  fine  clothes 
and  appearance.  First  in  chronological  order  comes  the 
least  of  the  beaux,  Beau  Fielding. 

Unlike  Beau  Nash,  who  was  the  son  of  a  glass-dealer, 
and  Beau  Brummell,  the  hopeful  of  a  small  shop-keeper, 
Robert  Fielding  was  of  gentle  birth,  being  the  son  of  a 
Suffolk  squire  and  distant  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Den- 
high.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  of 
whom  it  was  said  "He  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and 
never  did  a  wise  one."  Charles  II,  who  was  ever  partial 
to  a  handsome  face  and  well-cut  doublet — and  Fielding 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  unusually  handsome, — gave  him 
the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  no  sooner  se- 
cured this  appointment  than  he  burst  forth  on  the  world 
of  fashion  in  all  his  glory.  He  hired  a  carriage  shaped 
like  a  sea-shell,  and  unusually  small,  to  show  the  large- 
ness of  his  limbs.  He  engaged  lackeys,  whom  he  ar- 
rayed in  the  brightest  yellow  coats  with  black  sashes, 
and  he  attired  himself  in  the  most  brilliant  and  gaudy 


costume,  wearing  the  finest  ruffles  and  heaviest  sword. 
The  dudes  of  those  days  did  not  understand  the  delicacy 
of  a  quiet,  studied  style;  their  attire  was  extravagantly 
gaudy.  Fielding  was  made  by  his  tailor;  Brummell  made 
his  tailor.  The  only  point  in  common  to  both  was  that 
neither  of  them  paid  his  tailor's  bill.  Fielding  attained 
wonderful  success  in  the  society  of  the  day,  owing  to  his 
unlimited  stock  of  impudence.  He  occasionally  received 
a  somewhat  forcible  snub.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  the  gallants  to  stand  on  the  stage  in  the  theaters. 
One  evening  Master  Fielding  commenced  bandying  re- 
partees, in  no  very  refined  strain,  with  the  ladies  of  the 
audience,  so  that  the  actors  were  entirely  unheeded.  The 
disgusted  Thespians  at  last  kicked  the  stalwart  off  the 
stage  and  warned  him  not  to  come  again. 

The  role  of  a  dude  is  a  somewhat  expensive  one  to 
keep  up,  and  our  hero  soon  got  deep  into  debt.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  stave  off  the  sponging-house  and 
debtor's  prison  that  loomed  in  the  distance — to  marry  a 
rich  wife.  He  accordingly  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  widow, 
fat,  fair,  and  forty,  a  certain  Mrs.  Delean,  with  a  fortune 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  He  accordingly  proposed  to 
Mrs  Villars,  the  hair-dresser,  that  she  should  act  as  his 
agent,  promising  a  handsome  commission.  He  assumed 
the  alias  of  Major-General  Villars,  called  at  the  widow's 
country-house,  and  bowed  to  a  lady  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  agent,  however,  was 
unable  to  effect  any  arrangement  with  the  widow,  and 
palmed  off  on  him  a  wretched  adventuress  of  the  name  of 
Mary  Wadsworth,  to  whom,  after  several  meetings,  he 
was  married,  in  his  own  rooms,  by  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  the  beautiful  and  wicked 
Barbara  Villiers,  after  being  created  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, was  abandoned  by  Charles  on  account  of  her  num- 
erous intrigues  with  the  gallants  of  the  town.  She  then 
consoled  herself  with  a  couple  of  actors,  and  finally  fell  in 
love  with  the  handsome  Fielding,  when  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  He  married  the  antiquated  demirep  three  weeks 
after  his  first  wedding.  The  pseudo-widow,  however, 
discovered  his  second  marriage,  disclosed  her  real  iden- 
tity, and  informed  the  duchess,  who  was  by  this  time  sick 
of  her  bargain  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Fielding.  He 
was  tried  for  bigamy,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and,  though  he 
defended  himself  with  the  greatest  impudence,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  in  the  hand — a  sentence,  however, 
never  carried  into  effect. 

Richard  Nash,  or  Beau  Nash  as  he  was  generally 
termed,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  dude  of  Queen  Anne's 
time.  As  has  already  been  stated,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
glass-manufacturer.  His  father,  being  anxious  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  him,  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  getting  dismissed  in  his  first  year.  His 
father  then  bought  a  commission  in  the  army  for  him. 
The  young  officer  dressed  superbly,  but  did  not  obey  or- 
ders, and  would  not  be  in  time  for  parade.  He  conse- 
quently found  it  convenient  to  sell  his  commission  and 
return  home  after  spending  the  proceeds.  Thrown  over 
by  his  father,  and  possessing  but  one  talent— that  for 
dress, — he  took  to  the  gaming  table,  where  he  soon  con- 
verted one  guinea  into  a  hundred,  and  commenced  to 
blaze  about  in  gold  lace  and  a  new  sword.  He  now  com- 
menced the  career  of  a  fine  gentleman,  first  entering  his 
name  at  the  Temple,  by  way  of  excuse. 

On  the  accession  of  William  III  he  was  chosen  master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  customary  banquet  given  His  Maj- 
esty by  the  Templars,  and  conducted  himself  so  ably  that 
he  was  offered  knighthood,  but  declined  the  honor  on  ac- 
count of  poverty.  He  was  again  offered  the  title,  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  again  declined,  giving  as  his  reason, 
"Why,  there  is  Sir  William  Read,  the  mountebank,  who 
has  just  been  knighted,  and  I  should  have  to  call  him 
brother." 

Nash  at  this  time  was  frequently  at  a  loss  for  cash, 
but  he  generally  supplied  the  deficiency  by  some  ingenious 
trick.  Having  lost  all  his  money  at  York,  he  un- 
dertook to  "do  penance"  in  a  blanket,  for  a  fifty-pound 
note,  at  the  cathedral  door.  On  another  occasion,  for 
a  considerable  wager,  he  rode  through  a  village  on  the 
back  of  a  cow,  in  a  costume  of  which  even  our  first 
parent  was  ashamed.  We  find  him  next  commencing  the 
regeneration  of  the  famous  health  resort  of  Bath,  which 
had  become  fashionable  from  the  advent  of  the  portly 
Queen  Anne  there  in  1703.  He  got  up  a  band  in  the 
pump-room,  established  assembly-rooms,  and  soon  raised 
the  renown  of  Bath  as  a  resort  for  gayety  as  well  as  min- 
eral waters.  In  fact  he  displayed  such  surprising  talent 
for  organization  that  he  was  tacitly  elected  King  of  Bath. 

Nash  continued  to  supply  his  purse  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  gaming  table,  and  soon  burst  into  a  degree  of  state 
which  was  vulgarly  regal.  He  drove  about  in  a  chariot, 
flaming  with  heraldry  and  drawn  by  six  grays,  with  out- 
riders and  running  footmen,  and  all  the  other  appendages 
of  the  time.  His  dress  was  magnificent,  his  gold  lace 
unlimited,  his  coats  ever  new;  his  hat  aione  was  always 
of  the  same  color — white.  When  the  act  forbidding  all 
gaming  except  in  a  royal  palace  was  passed,  Nash  was 
obliged  to  Tesort  to  private  gambling  and  the  more  ques- 
tionable proceeding  of  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  a  hell. 
Yet  he  was  never  actually  dishonest,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following: 

After  winning  from  Lord  Townsend  his  whole  fortune 
— estate,  and  even  carriage  and  horses — he  canceled  the 


entire  debt  on  condition  that  my  lord  should  pay  him  five 
hundred  pounds  when  he  chose  to  claim  it. 

Nash  was  a  great  bear.    When  a  lady  afflicted  with 
curvature  of  the  spine  told  him   that  she  had  conu 
"straight  from  London  that  day,"  Nash  replied,  with 
utter  heartlessness,  "Then,  ma'am,  you've  been  damna- 
bly warped  on  the  road." 

Yet  he  was  not  entirely  ungenerous.  When  a  poor, 
ruined  fellow  at  his  elbow  saw  him  win  at  a  throw  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  murmured,  "How  happy  that 
would  make  me !"  Nash  tossed  the  money  to  him,  and 
said,  "Go  and  be  happy,  then." 

He  outlived  his  popularity,  and  died  in  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, at  Bath,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven. 

At  Eton,  where  Brummell  turned  up  at  twelve,  he  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a  gold  buckle 
in  the  white  stock,  by  never  being  flogged,  and  by  his 
ability  in  toasting  cheese.  From  Eton,  where  he  was 
known  as  "Buck  Brummell," he  passed  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  but  spent  less  than  a  year  in  its  classic  shades. 
With  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  as  capital,  he  entered 
the  Tenth  Hussars,  a  famous  regiment  of  fops,  com- 
manded by  that  royal  debauchee  the  Regent,  whose 
friendship  Cornet  Brummell  managed  to  obtain  by  his 
manners,  address,  or  impudence.  His  rise  in  the  regi- 
ment was  of  course  rapid,  and  in  three  years  he  was  a 
captain.  It  is  said  that  he  only  knew  the  troop  he  com- 
manded by  the  peculiar  nose  of  one  of  the  men,  and  that 
when  a  transfer  of  men  had  once  been  made  he  rode  up 
to  the  wrong  troop,  and  supported  his  mistake  by  pointing 
to  the  nose  in  question.  He  retired  from  the  army  in 
1798.  It  was  now  that  he  devoted  himself  to  dudism, 
pure  and  simple.  His  private  life  was  simply  a  record  of 
toilets  and  elaborate  dressing.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  first  toilet  was  commenced.  His  ablutions  took  no 
less  than  two  whole  hours,  for  Brummell  was  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Then  came  the  shirt,  changed  three  times 
a  day,  and  then  the  collar,  and  white  necktie,  a  foot 
in  breadth.  In  the  morning  the  Beau  used  to  wear 
breeches  and  Hessians,  or  tops  and  buskins,  with  a 
blue  coat  and  buff  vest,  the  costume  of  some  modern 
country  squires.  In  the  evening  he  sported  a  pair  of  pants 
worn  tight  to  the  leg.  Of  this  nether  garment  he  was  the 
inventor,  or  rather  introducer  from  Germany.  Though 
much  admired  and  sought  after  by  women,  he  never 
married,  for  he  was  incapable  of  a  real  passion. 

"What  could  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  when  I  actually  saw 
Lady  Mary  eat  cabbage?"  was  his  account  of  one  rejec- 
tion. He  was  probably  too  much  of  a  woman  to  care 
much  for  women.  When  one  of  his  dogs,  from  over- 
feeding, was  taken  ill,  the  dog-doctors  informed  him  that 
she  must  be  bled. 

"Bled!"  said  Brummell,  in  horror;  "I  shall  leave  the 
room;  inform  me  when  the  operation  is  over." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  his  valor  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  its  "better  part." 

On  one  occasion  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  nose  in  the 
Peninsula  called  on  him,  and  in  very  strong  terms  re- 
quested to  know  why  the  Beau  had  reported  that  he  was 
a  retired  hatter.  His  manner  alarmed  the  dude,  who 
apologized,  and  protested  that  there  must  be  a  mistake; 
he  had  never  said  so.  The  officer  retired,  and  as  he  was 
going  Brummell  said,  "Yes,  it  must  be  a  mistake;  for, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  never  dealt  with  a  hatter  without  a 
nose." 

Brummell's  London  glory  lasted  from  1798  to  1816. 
He  had  spent  all  his  patrimony,  and  depended  on  the 
gaming  table  at  VVatier's.  Play  ran  high  there,  and 
Brummell  once  won  nearly  as  much  as  he  had  squan- 
dered— twenty-six  thousand  pounds;  but  he  soon  lost  it 
again,  and  much  more.  The  decline  of  Brummell  was 
now  rapid ;  a  breach  with  his  royal  patron  led  the  way. 
Of  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  George  the  prince 
and  George  the  less  the  following  are  the  received  ver- 
sions: It  appears  that  when  dining  with  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  he  turned  round  to  the  Prince  with, 
"Wales,  ring  the  bell."  The  Prince  did  ring  the  bell, 
and  when  the  servant  came  ordered  "Mr.  Brummell's 
carriage."  Brummell's  story  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
referred  it  to  his  own  sarcasms  on  the  Prince's  increasing 
corpulency. 

Soon  after  the  bell  affair  the  royal  dude  met  his  former 
friend  in  St.  James  street,  and  resolved  to  cut  him. 
Each  antagonist  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend. 
"Jack  Lee,"  who  was  thus  supporting  the  Beau,  was  inti- 
mate with  the  Prince,  who,  to  make  the  cut  more  marked, 
stopped  and  talked  to  him,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  Brummell.  After  a  time  both  parties  moved 
on,  and  then  came  the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
Turning  round  halfway,  so  that  his  words  could  not  fail 
to  be  heard  by  the  retreating  Regent,  the  Beau  asked  of 
his  companion,  in  his  usual  drawl,  "Well,  Jack,  who's 
your  fat  friend?" 


The  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  locomotion,  but 
by  making  the  homes  we  live  in  lovely,  and  by  staying  in 
them ;  they  are  not  to  be  learned  by  competition,  but  by 
doing  our  quiet  best  in  our  own  way ;  they  are  not  to  be 
learned  by  exhibition,  but  by  doing  what  is  right,  and 
making  what  is  honest,  whether  it  be  exhibited  or  not; 
and  men  must  paint  and  build  neither  for  pride  nor  for 
money,  but  for  love — for  love  of  their  art,  for  love  of  their 
neighbor,  and  for  what  better  love  may  be  than  these. — 
Ruskin. 
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THE  COURTS  AND  THE  BOYCOTT. 


We  trust  that  the  Sawyer  decision  in  the  Nicolaus  case 
will  have  a  soothing  effect  on  our  local  boycotters.  The 
case  before  the  court  presented  a  typical  example  of  the 
"forcible  yet  peaceful"  means  that  Pat  Reddy  advocated 
last  week  and  the  anti-Chinese  enthusiasts  have  put  in 
practice  throughout  the  interior.  Sixteen  men  visited  the 
Chinese  residents  of  Nicolaus,  and  by  threats  and  vio- 
lence induced  them  to  leave  the  place.  The  "peaceable" 
part  of  the  proceedings  consisted  in  allowing  the  China- 
men to  depart  with  their  lives.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
a  very  effective  application  of  the  boycott  in  its  final 
stages.  The  boycotters  claimed  that  this  was  a  perfectly 
praiseworthy  and  legal  proceeding,  and  if  it  was  not,  it 
was  no  concern  of  the  United  States  courts.  Judge  Saw- 
yer was  strangely  unmoved  by  any  of  these  arguments. 
It  is  to  be  feared  from  his  language  that  he  is  not  inclined 
to  accept  the  new  definition  of  peaceable,  and  that  the 
footpad  who  puts  a  pistol  to  the  wayfarer's  head  and  po- 
litely asks  "Would  you  like  to  loan  me  your  purse?" 
would  fare  as  hardly  at  his  hands  as  the  man  who  de- 
mands "Your  money  or  your  life,"  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  decision  is  likely  to  discourage  polite- 
ness among  highway  robbers  and  boycotters. 

We  see  no  reason  in  the  law  or  common  justice  to  sup- 
pose that  Judge  Sawyer  has  decided  incorrectly  in  this 
instance.  The  decision  bears  upon  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  our  Government — the  relations  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  state  governments.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  United  States  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  guarantee  by  treaty  the  rights  of  aliens 
within  its  borders,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  it  must  have  the  right  to  enforce  that  guaran- 
tee. The  denial  of  this  right  places  it  in  the  power  of  any 
small  community  within  our  borders  to  embroil  us  in  war 
with  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  Judge  Sawyer's  view  of 
the  law  seems  reasonable,  and  the  whole  decision  is 
in  accord  with  public  policy.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  justice  if  the  Nicolaus  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted on  Englishmen  instead  of  Chinamen. 

In  the  course  of  his  decision  Judge  Sawyer  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  the  boycott  proceedings  are  criminal,  "and 
all  those  participating  in  them  must  be  subject  to  the 
very  severe  penalties  denounced  by  the  statute."  The 
language  he  has  used  in  describing  the  boycott  is  rather 
too  sweeping.  Judge  Sawyer  can  hardly  have  meant  to 
deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  refuse  to  trade  with  China- 
men. No  one  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  buy  goods  he 
does  not  want,  or  to  buy  of  men  he  does  not  wish  to 
trade  with.  Such  a  course  could  not  be  illegal.  The 
illegality  must  come  in  when  these  men  deny  the  rights  of 
other  men  to  trade  with  Chinamen,  and  endeavor  topre- 
vent  them  from  so  doing.  An  association  headed  by 
Mr.  McGlashan  and  Pat  Reddy,  or  anybody  else,  that 
shall  try  to  prevent  John  Smith  from  hiring  a  Chinese 
cook  is  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy.  In  Judge  Saw- 
yer's opinion  it  is  illegal,  and  its  members  are  liable  to  a 
punishment  of  five  thousand  dollars  fine  and  six  years  in 
prison  if  they  put  their  principles  into  practice. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  the  members  of  a  boycotting 
association  are  civilly  as  well  as  criminally  liable  for  any 
damage  to  a  man's  business.  If  by  direct  or  indirect 
threats  such  an  association  succeeds  in  driving  away  one 
half  of  John  Smith's  custom,  they  have  done  him  an  in- 
jury of  the  same  nature  as  though  they  had  broken  into 
his  safe  and  stolen  his  money.  Actual  damage  caused  by 
such  acts  can  be  recovered  from  any  member  of  the  as- 
sociation who  possesses  property.  It  will  be  just  as  well 
for  some  of  the  enthusiastic  boycotters  to  count  the  cost 
of  success  before  they  undertake  the  business. 

The  amusing  haste  with  which  the  boycott  leaders 
climbed  onto  the  fence,  after  the  Sawyer  decision  was  de- 
livered, shows  the  exact  value  that  may  be  placed  on  their 
sincerity.  "Our  boycott,"  Messrs.  Davis  and  Estee  and 
McGlashan  and  Reddy  make  haste  to  explain,  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  threats,  or  intimidation,  or  violence.    It  is 


simply  non-intercourse,  and  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  make  it  a  criminal  conspiracy.  We  simply  resolve 
that  we  will  discharge  our  Chinamen."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  the  Sacramento  convention.  It  was  not  the 
language  of  the  committee  a  week  ago.  What  the  con- 
vention said  and  what  the  committee  said  was  "  You  shall 
discharge  your  Chinamen."  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  these  two  statements.  The  first  ex- 
presses a  praiseworthy  resolution ;  the  second  expresses  a 
tyrannical  desire  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  other  men. 
If  Mr.  McGlashan  and  the  distinguished  politicians  who 
are  supporting  him  will  stick  to  their  present  definition  of 
boycotting,  there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  the  move- 
ment. But  if  the  movement  is  to  be  limited  to  that  course 
of  action,  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect.  The  boycott 
means  nothing  unless  it  can  be  enforced,  and  the  only 
way  it  can  be  enforced  is  by  the  very  intimidation  and 
violence  that  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  condemn. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  Judge  Sawyer's  decision  will 
serve  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  committee.  If  it  does 
not  restrain  their  ardor,  the  law-abiding  citizens  who  do 
not  propose  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  mob,  officered 
by  politicians  and  manned  by  aliens,  should  form  an  or- 
ganization for  self-Drotection.  The  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment is  of  undoubted  importance  to  the  coast,  but  the 
question  of  personal  liberty  is  not  less  important.  There 
is  small  choice  between  being  driven  out  by  the  Chinese 
and  ruled  by  the  demagogues.  At  this  moment  the  dem- 
agogues are  the  more  threatening,  and  should  be  attended 
to  at  once. 


MUNICIPAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


gent  readers  depart  from  a  city  which  has  no  sympathy  or 
money  to  squander  upon  them. 

San  Francisco  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. Although  the  membership  of  this  unique  body 
shifts  from  year  to  year  and  undergoes  a  complete  change 
every  two  years,  there  is  no  other  city  in  the  Union  of  sim- 
ilar size  which  can  boast  of  a  ring  of  municipal  guardians 
whose  reputation  is  so  often  called  in  question,  and  so 
zealously  defended.  They  have  never  been  known  to 
bend  the  knee  to  a  penniless  corporation  or  individual. 
They  have  never  awarded  a  contract  or  granted  a  fran- 
chise to  poor  but  honest  petitioners.  Since  their  first  or- 
ganization they  have  always  been  invincibly  economical 
wherever  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  steal;  they  have 
guarded  the  contents  of  the  City  Treasury  as  if  it  were 
their  own. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  the  thirty 
thousand  grumbling  members  of  the  Free  Library  would 
do  well  to  ponder.  Men  of  such  stout  financial  timbre  are 
on  the  straight  road  to  high  political  preferment.  Some 
of  them  no  doubt  cherish,  with  good  reason,  expectations 
of  occupying  seats  in  Congress.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
our  worthy  supervisors  will  jeopardize  such  chances  by 
the  suicidal  steps  confessing  to  a  taste  for  "good  read- 
ing"? 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  tactics  of  the 
board  will  not  be  abandoned ;  and  to  this  end  it  behooves 
all  good  citizens  to  see  that  the  new  nominees  are  men 
who  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  principles  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  boycott  every  person  in  the  city  who  dares 
to  confess  to  any  partisanship  with  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 


The  general  public  does  not  need  to  be  informed  that 
San  Francisco  is  an  extravagant  city.    The  condition  | 
of  her  school-houses  and  other  public  buildings,  the 
magnificent  sewer  system,  the  planking  along  her  water  i 
front,  and  the  quality  of  her  pavements,  all  attest  the  j 
most  lavish  and  prodigal  expenditure.    The  heavy  bur-  | 
den  of  taxation  required  to  support  all  this  magnificence 
falls  upon  a  destitute  and  impoverished  people,  and 
since  the  heavy  one-dollar  tax  imposed  by  a  set  of  dema- 
gogues a  year  or  two  ago,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  some 
half  a  dozen  of  our  foremost  capitalists  have  sought  resi- 
dences in  eastern  cities. 

There  is  one  instance  of  economy,  however,  in  which 
the  city  may  well  rejoice.  Last  year  our  intrepid  Board 
of  Supervisors,  realizing  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  community,  contrived  to  seize  the  bull  of  muni- 
cipal extravagance  by  the  horns,  and  cut  down  the 
appropriation  for  the  Free  Library.  They  doubtless 
reasoned,  and  very  wisely,  that  the  good  people  of  San 
Francisco  knew  quite  enough  for  the  comfort  of  them- 
selves and  the  officials  appointed  to  reign  over  them.  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  constant  reinforcement  of 
books  in  the  various  departments  of  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  banking,  electricity,  book-keeping, 
and  the  like,  was  drawing  our  young  men  away  from 
the  corner  groggeries,  tending  to  build  up  a  class  of  free 
American  voters,  and,  by  promoting  their  success  in  vari- 
ous business  callings,  taking  the  first  insidious  step 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  many  rather  than 
the  few.  The  fresh  supplies  of  juvenile  books  were  draw- 
ing our  girls  and  boys  off  the  streets  and  leveling  a  wanton 
blow  against  the  future  maintenance  of  such  respected 
municipal  institutions  as  the  Industrial  School,  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  House  of  Correction,  the  City  and 
County  jails,  and  the  thriving  penitentiaries  of  the 
state.  Therefore,  and  with  all  due  consideration  of 
these  and  many  other  vital  points,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors cut  down  the  Free  Library's  allowance  to  a  sum 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses.  As  it  has 
been  aptly  expressed,  this  very  prudent  action  was  a  sim- 
ple girdling  of  the  baleful  tree  of  knowledge.  The  next 
procedure  will  doubtless  be  to  uproot  it. 

The  thirty  thousand  readers  of  the  city,  who  have  had 
the  presumption  to  become  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Free  Library,  have  been  so  bold  as  to  enter  a  public  pro- 
test against  this  judicious  action.  They  are  clamoring  for 
new  books — substantial  proof  that  the  appetite  for  learn- 
ing is  insatiable.  They  urge  that  old  favorites  shall  be  re- 
placed, as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the  city  to  coddle  the  in- 
tellectual preferences  of  her  citizens.  They  protest  that 
the  quarters  provided  are  already  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  readers.  Then  let  them  betake  themselves  to  their 
lonely  rooms  or  to  the  cheer  and  comfort  which  radiates 
from  a  beer-garden.  They  cry  out  that  the  library  is  in  dan- 
ger of  ceasing  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  class  of  read- 
ers, by  not  acquiring  the  new  works  constantly  issuing 
from  our  own  and  foreign  presses.    Then  let  the  intelli- 


PRESIDENT  AND  SENATE, 


The  Senate  has  made  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous  in 
its  long  contest  with  the  President.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Republican  senators  on  the  Edmunds  resolutions 
has  savored  too  much  of  buncombe  to  arouse  any  sym- 
pathy in  the  country  at  large.  The  Senate  lost  its  sole 
chance  for  popularity  in  the  contest  when  it  announced 
that  it  would  not  consider  the  nominations  in  open  ses- 
sion. It  was  evident  that  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
was  not  the  improvement  of  the  public  service.  The  Re- 
publican senators  were  seeking  a  mere  partisan  advantage. 
One  object  of  the  resolutions  that  was  pretty  clearly 
brought  out  was  their  support  of  the  spoils  system.  If 
the  Senate  wished  to  prevent  the  President  from  turning 
out  good  men  and  putting  bad  ones  in  their  places  it  had 
a  good  chance  to  show  its  spirit  by  rejecting  such  un- 
deniably bad  nominations  as  those  of  Higgins.and  Rasin, 
and  Hedden,  and  a  few  others  of  that  stripe.  These 
nominations  were  confirmed,  however,— the  worst  of 
them  for  the  reason  that  they  were  recommended  to  the 
President  by  a  senator.  Among  the  closing  speeches  of 
the  debate  was  that  of  Ingalls  of  Kansas,  who  advanced 
the  amusing  doctrine  that  no  Republican  can  hold 
office  under  a  Democratic  administration  without  either 
sacrificing  his  convictions  or  forfeiting  his  self-respect. 
Senator  Ingalls  should  have  gone  one  step  further,  and 
declined  to  live  in  a  country  where  such  rascals  as  Demo- 
crats can  get  elected  to  office.  The  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  letter-carriers,  for  instance,  should  all  be 
Democrats  because  the  President  is  a  Democrat  ought  to 
be  apparent  to  everybody.  The  duty  of  a  letter-carrier 
is  to  deliver  the  letters  placed  in  his  care  to  the  address 
marked  on  the  envelopes,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
political  ideas  whatever.  If  the  Senate  had  been  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  improve  the  public  service,  and  had  in 
carrying  out  that  desire  claimed  that  all  documents  in 
regard  to  removals  and  appointments  belonged  to  the 
public  and  should  be  read  in  open  Senate,  it  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  President  in  the  wrong  in 
his  refusal  to  give  them  up.  As  it  is,  the  Senate  has  the 
barren  satisfaction  of  condemning  the  President  by  a  party 
vote.  What  this  may  be  worth  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  can  have  no  practical 
results. 


McGlashan,  who  holds  the  proud  position  of  Boss 
Boycotter,  and  is  renowned  for  several  things  beside 
packing  the  Sacramento  convention,  has  done  an  unpre- 
cedented thing.  He  has  declined  the  two  hundred  dol- 
lars salary  that  the  generosity  of  the  convention  voted 
him.  This  is  a  strong  attempt  to  show  his  singleness  of 
motive  and  devotion  to  the  cause;  but  the  question  at 
once  arises  who  is"putting  up"  for  Mr.  McGlashan,  and 
with  what  object?  There  are  more  things  in  politics  and 
the  boycott  movement  than  are  dreamed  of  in  phi- 
losophy. 
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A  movement  to  make  up  a  non-partisan  ticket  for  the 
coming  municipal  election  is  said  to  be  well  under  way. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  move- 
ment, and  if  it  is  to  amount  to  any  thing  it  must  be  un- 
dertaken in  good  season.    It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  Independents  should  wait  to  see  whether  the  bosses 
make  good  nominations.   A  convention  held  after  the 
regular  nominations  are  made  is  certain  to  subject  itself 
to  the  charge  of  being  "sorehead,"  and  is  not  unlikely  to 
deserve  the  name.    Independent  conventions  before  this 
time  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
defeated  in  the  regular  conventions,  and  the  danger  will 
be  no  less  this  year.    It  is  important  that  a  good  ticket 
should  be  put  up  and  elected,  but  it  ought  to  be  evident 
that  bossism  can  not  be  overthrown  by  sporadic  inde- 
pendent movements.    The  people  may  be  roused  once 
in  a  decade  by  the  spectacle  of  incompetency  and 
corruption   that  is  presented  by  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment,   but    we    must    count  on    apathy  as  the 
natural    condition   of   the  voter.     It    is    more  im- 
portant than  any  thing  else  that  the  whole  system  of 
boss  rule  be  overthrown,  and  that  can  be  done  only  by 
taking  away  the  things  that  make  men  bosses.  Three 
reforms  are  needed :  a  concentration  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility;  the  clerks,  deputies  and  subordinate  officers 
to  hold  office  during  good  behavior;  and  a  system  of  ap- 
pointment by  merit  instead  of  by  favor.    As  the  city  is 
governed  at  present,  not  one  of  these  essentials  is  secured. 
The  power  of  appointment  and  removal  rests  with 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Higgins,  and  the  condition  of  ap- 
pointment is  that  the  appointee  be  a  good  "worker"  at 
election  time  and  make  a  square  "divide"  on  salary  day. 
The  responsibility  for  the  appointments  rests  nowhere, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  tax-payer  is  plundered  to  en- 
rich a  band  of  rum-sellers  and  their  retainers.    It  is  in  the 
power  of  our  respectable  citizens  to  put  a  stop  to  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  but  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  allowing  the 
bosses  to  make  the  nominations  and  the  laws.    How  long 
are  the  tax-payers  going  to  stand  it  ? 


The  Morrow  bill  has  scored  a  victorv  in  the  House 
committee,  and  it  will  be  favorably  reported  to  the  House. 
If  the  men  who  make  their  living  by  the  Chinese  agita- 
tion could  be  stricken  with  dumbness  or  common  sense, 
or  something  equally  fatal,  at  least  until  Congress  ad- 
journs, there  would  be  no  doubt  that  the  bill  would  pass. 
The  men  who  make  their  money  by  wild  declamation 
against  the  Chinese  and  against  every  one  who  will  not 
consent  to  drive  them  out  by  "peaceable  violence,"  may 
serve  their  own  interests  by  asserting  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  law,  but  they  show  their  customary 
disregard  of  facts.  The  present  law,  in  spite  of  courts, 
and  Treasury  rulings,  and  smuggling,  and  frauds  of 
every  kind,  has  decreased  the  Chinese  population  of  the 
state  by  at  least  twenty-five  thousand.  If  the  Morrow  bill 
become  a  law  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Chinese  population  will  be 
rendered  certain,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  Chi- 
nese or  Americans.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  argue  the 
demagogues  into  the  belief  that  the  question  can  be 
solved  by  law,  and  by  law  alone.  The  demagogues  have 
no  belief  at  all  in  the  matter  except  that  the  agitation  is  a 
good  way  to  get  votes,  and  they  call  for  the  "peaceable 
expulsion"  of  the  Chinamen  just  as  they  would  advocate 
the  burning  of  witches  or  a  new  theory  of  tittlebats,  if  they 
thought  it  would  bring  them  an  extra  vote  or  two.  But 
we  trust  that  the  men  who  are  in  earnest  in  the  matter 
and  wish  the  problem  solved  may  be  able  to  see  that 
their  true  interests  lie  only  in  the  direction  of  the  law. 


The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Los  Angeles 
license  case  has  encouraged  the  high-license  men  in  this 
city  to  send  another  petition  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Los  Angeles  levies  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  on  its  sa- 
loons, and  has  trebled  its  income  from  that  source.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  San  Francisco  should  not  do  the  same. 
The  present  annual  income  from  the  saloons  is  something 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  could  be  raised 
to  six  hundred  thousand  without  working  any  injustice. 
The  Supervisors  have  referred  the  matter  to  Attorney 
John  Lord  Love,  who  delivered  the  sapient  opinion  last 
month  that  the  board  might  lower  licenses  but  it  could 
not  raise  them.  We  trust  the  Superior  Court  decision 
.may  have  convinced  him  that  he  was  in  error. 

The  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
State  Department  and  China  over  the  Exclusion  act 
shows  the  inspiring  cause  of  the  wonderful  executive  rul- 
ings that  have  done  so  much  to  punch  holes  in  the  law. 
The  rulings  that  admitted  incoming  Chinamen  on  certifi- 
•cates  from  the  Chinese  Consulate,  on  Hongkong  and 


Canton  certificates,  and  "in  transit"  without  any  certifi- 
cates at  all,  were  the  suggestions  of  the  Chinese  Minister. 
The  fact  that  he  did  suggest  and  obtain  such  extensive 
revisions  of  the  law  disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  Chinese 
government  wishes  to  discourage  the  emigration  of  its 
subjects.  Considering  the  obstacles  the  Exclusion  law- 
has  met  with,  we  may  consider  its  comparative  success 
as  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  institutions. 


ART  NOTES. 


BV  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


It  is  difficult  to  spend  an  hour  in  Keith's  studio  and 
then  abstain  from  filling  columns  with  the  suggestions 
received  from  the  artist  and  his  work.  He  is  so  true  to 
his  best  ideals,  and  his  ideals  are  placed  so  high;  so 
impatient  of  his  own  imperfections,  which  few  beside 
himself  could  ever  recognize;  so  boundless  in  his  aspira- 
tions, so  scornful  of  his  own  success,  so  tireless  a  worker, 
and  withal  such  a  radical  in  art,  philosophy  and  social 
forms,  that  the  visitor  feels  a  strong  temptation  to  share 
with  the  public  the  original  things  he  has  seen  and  heard. 


there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  few  scattered  buildings,  with  tall 
cedars  rising  amid  them  like  dark-green  spires.  Min- 
gling with  these  are  the  more  tender  greens  of  low  shrub 
and  bushes.  There  is  a  long,  level  stretch  of  grassy  plaii 
beyond,  and  the  eye,  roving  across  the  scene,  instinct- 
ively fixes  upon  the  cold  and  stately  mountain  which 
stands  on  the  horizon's  line. 

Then  there  is  a  little  study  among  New  England  hills, 
where  a  well-traveled  path  ascends  a  small  elevation  and 
is  lost  to  sight.  The  earth  is  clad  with  the  exuberant  green 
of  summer  vegetation.  A  couple  of  cows  are  quietly 
grazing  on  the  hill-top,  and  off  in  the  west  a  dark  cloud, 
which  seems  to  be  rushing  across  the  sky,  portends  the 
coming  of  a  sudden  storm. 


There  are  a  number  of  architectural  studies  in  and 
about  Rome,  which,  although  by  no  means  ill  done,  do 
not  display  any  marked  beauty  or  originality.  A  street  in 
Tivoli  is  better,  for  the  quaint,  high  buildings  on  both 
sides,  the  worn  flights  of  stone  steps,  the  glaring  pavement, 
the  quiet  atmosphere,  the  indolent  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground, tell  their  own  story  of  southern  heat  and  languor. 
A  little  sketch  in  eastern  France,  where  a  wooded  dell 
in  the  foreground  is  opposed  by  snow-capped  peaks  in 
the  distance,  is  especially  good. 


Tne  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  as  I  entered  the 
studio  last  Saturday  was  a  wonderful  landscape  on  the 
easel,  to  which  the  artist  was  just  putting  the  finishing 
touches,  regarding  the  work  in  a  dreamy,  contemplative 
way  as  his  hand  rested. 

"I've  been  experimenting,  and  this  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults. What  do  you  think  of  it?"  was  the  query  which 
greeted  me. 

There  was  a  gently  sloping  hill  in  the  foreground,  clad 
in  the  russet  browns  and  dusty  greens  of  summer  foliage, 
while  beyond,  in  marvelous  contrast,  rose  aline  of  superb 
hills,  of  that  deep  and  velvety  blue  only  seen  on  high  and 
distant  mountains.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  enthusi- 
astic over  such  a  glorious  piece  of  coloring. 

"What  is  it?  I  saw  it  was  something  new  the  moment  it 
met  my  eye.  How  did  you  ever  manage  those  wonderful 
lights  and  shadows  and  that  velvety  haze?" 

"Opaque  water  colors!"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Never 
tried  them  in  my  life  until  several  weeks  ago,  and  now  I 
never  want  to  touch  oils  again  so  long  as  I  live.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  such  effects  with  any  other  medium.  Step 
up  close  to  the  canvas  and  notice  the  texture.  See  how 
peculiarly  it  works  up.  You  can't  do  any  thing  of  that 
sort  with  oil." 

"But — will  it  last?  Is  it  as  durable  as  oil?" 

No  one  acquainted  with  Keith's  genius  could  tolerate 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  work  recorded  in  perishable 
form,  or  in  colors  that  would  soon  fade.  The  artist 
promptly  set  this  apprehension  aside. 

"Last!  It  is  the  medium  used  by  the  earliest  painters. 
The  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  which  are  fresh 
and  beautiful  to  this  day,  were  painted  in  opaque  water 
colors.  They  are  more  enduring  than  oil,  and  are  un- 
fading, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  about 
them  to  fade." 

Mr.  Vickery  dropped  in  at  that  moment,  and  ap- 
plauded the  new  departure  with  the  fervor  of  a  genuine 
art-lover;  next,  a  couple  of  ladies — one  an  accomplished 
young  woman  who  has  studied  art  objectively  for  several 
years  abroad,  and  who  lectures  to  private  classes  upon 
the  subject — joined  the  admiring  throng.  The  daughter 
of  a  college  professor  at  Berkeley,  a  delicate,  dreamy  lit- 
tle woman,  with  large,  childlike  eyes,  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  looked  the  delight  she  did  not  speak.  All  day 
long  the  train  of  visitors  continued.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mr.  Keith's  experiment  and  its  rich  results  will  be  the 
sensation  of  the  season  in  art  circles. 

Keith  himself  exults  in  his  new  discovery,  and  sums 
up  the  merits  of  the  new  medium  in  a  dozen  words: 

"Opaque  color  has  the  transparency  of  water  colors  and 
the  opacity  of  oil." 

This  accounts  for  the  rich  but  wonderfully  modulated 
coloring,  for  the  satiny  lights  and  velvety  shadows.  But,  | 
after  all,  it  is  the  painter  who  makes  the  merit  of  a  pic- 
ture; and  if  it  were  not  that  a  piece  of  Keith's  soul  goes 
into  each  painting,  not  even  the  opaque  water  colors 
could  make  them  what  they  arc. 


Mr.  Rogers  does  not  seem  to  have  found  much  time 
for  out-door  study  in  California.  A  little  shore  marine, 
sketched  near  that  abortive  little  place  which  lays  claim 
to  the  pretentious  title  of  "California  City,"  on  the  main 
land  opposite  Fort  Point,  is  but  a  suggestion  of  what 
he  might  do  if  he  should  bend  his  energies  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  hills  are  coated  with  spring  verdure,  and  even 
the  gaunt  rock  which  rises  along  shore  reflects  the  same 
smiling  tint.  Beside  it  is  a  shallow  cove,  where  the  water 
swirls  lazily  in  answer  to  the  pulse  of  the  incoming  tide, 
and,  retreating,  leaves  the  moist  sand  glistening  in  the 
sunshine. 

William  Shaw,  the  veteran  portrait  painter,  is  busy  as 
ever  at  his  studio  in  Phelan  block ;  which  latter  place  is,  by 
the  way,  becoming  quite  a  popular  location  for  prosperous 
artists.  Mr.  Shaw  is  engaged  upon  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Charles  Clayton,  whose  tragical  death  shocked  the  com- 
munity a  short  time  since.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Eastland,  still  incomplete,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  faithful  and 
a  vigorous  piece  of  work. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  in  his  studio  at  St.  Ann's  building, 
has  a  number  of  sketches,  tucked  away  out  of  sight,  which 
excite  a  feeling  of  regret  that  talent  of  such  order  should 
be  diverted  from  its  natural  course  and  turned  into  the 
prosaic  channels  wherein  the  artist  finds  a  livelihood. 

These  sketches  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  number 
of  out-of-door  studits,  made  in  southern  Europe  during 
Mr.  Rogers's  sojourn  there  early  in  the  sixties,  and  arc  the 
record  of  the  artist's  early  career.  They  have  not  been 
preserved  with  the  care  they  deserved.  Many  of  them 
are  dimmed  and  stained,  and  now  and  then  contact  with 
some  moist  substance  has  partially  defaced  them;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  hard  usage  and  neglect,  many  of 
them  show  a  subtlety  of  coloring,  a  defined  and  worthy 
individuality,  and  an  atmospheric  effect  over  which  the 
best  landscape  painters  among  us  might  well  rejoice. 

The  one  I  like  best  is  a  view  of  the  Campagna,  from 
the  gardens  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  the  classic  spot  where 
the  Venus  de  Medici  was  unearthed.    In  the  foreground 


J.  B.  Wandesforde,  who,  although  rarely  exhibiting  a 
canvas  in  public,  has  long  held  an  honored  place  among 
local  artists,  has  in  his  studio  a  series  of  small  studies 
which  are  among  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  here. 
For  several  years  past  Mr.  Wandesforde  has  been  residing 
on  a  choice  little  fruit  ranch  at  I  layward's,  and  he  has 
undertaken  to  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  which 
grow  upon  his  own  place. 

These  studies  are,  for  the  most  part,  composite,  and 
represent  several  varieties  upon  one  canvas.  They  differ 
from  the  conventional  fruit  painting  in  many  respects, 
both  as  regards  arrangement  and  treatment ;  but  the  com- 
mon feature  which  most  impressed  me  is  the  character  of 
the  backgrounds,  which  serve  several  objects  and  serve 
them  well.  They  are,  in  each  case,  of  the  precise  tones 
best  adapted  to  bring  out  the  coloring  of  the  fruit,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  a  shadowy  suggestiveness  that  is  in 
itself  a  vailed  picture.  One  of  the  best  is  a  study  o 
apples,  embracing  some  half  a  dozen  varieties,  ranging 
from  some  rosy-cheeked  little  specimens  to  a  great,  shin- 
ing Newton  pippin.  A  branch  of  cherries  is  equally  good, 
and  is  painted  with  the  same  wonderful  realism  which 
distinguishes  Brookes.  But  the  one  I  like  best,  and 
which  I  am  disposed  to  call  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
little  fruit  paintings  ever  seen  upon  this  coast,  is  a  hand- 
ful of  strawberries,  large,  blood-red  and  luscious,  carelessly 
heaped  upon  some  green-vine  leaves.  They  not  only 
present  a  marvelous  piece  of  coloring  and  of  handling, 
but  they  have  the  elusive,  indefinable  quality  which  goes 
to  make  the  highest  form  of  still-life  painting.  They  are 
moist  and  juicy,  and  one  feels  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  pluck  one  from  the  canvas,  confident  that 
it  will  melt  away  in  the  mouth. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Wandesforde  was  the 
teacher  of  Peter  Toft,  that  brilliant  but  erratic  genius 
who  during  the  past  winter  kept  the  city  in  a  furore  with 
his  wonderful  water-colors,  and  made  all  his  friends  mis- 
erable with  his  pessimistic  bodings.  Many  know  that 
Peter  Toft  first  came  here  in  '49  as  a  Danish  sailor,  but 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  measure  of  his  gifts. 
I  le  is  not  only  an  able  artist  but  an  excellent  linguist ;  and 
a  friend  declares  that  he  has  the  widest  acquaintance  with 
French,  German  and  English  literature  of  any  man  he 
ever  saw.  In  addition,  he  is  a  ready  and  graceful  writer, 
as  the  readers  of  The  San  Franciscan  have  already  learned. 
He  is  faithful  to  his  early  friends,  and  openly  declared 
thai  he  came  back  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  his  old  teacher. 

Mr.  Wandesforde  has  of  late  renewed  his  early  fond- 
ness for  painting  in  water-colors.  Some  specimens  of  his 
recent  work  arc  well  worth  seeing,  and  are  characterized 
by  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  minute  detail  such  as  charac- 
terized the  little  miniatures  once  so  popular,  and  which 
now  command  a  high  price  as  curios. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  tlibt  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  f*.SO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  t:«ree  months,  lor  lii'ty  eenta. 


A  VOYAGE. 


When  sleep  is  coy  and  slumbers  flee, 
1  hasten  down  to  the  dream-land  sea, 

Where  fancy's  boat 

Doth  lightly  float 
On  the  silent  waters,  awaiting  me. 

I  care  not  where  the  far  shores  be 

Of  the  waters  that  sparkle  so  bright  and  free ; 

I  leap  from  the  strand, 

And,  oar  in  hand, 
I  ride  on  the  tide  of  the  mystic  sea. 

I  slip  away  from  the  cares  of  day, 
And  silently  drift  away,  away, 

Till  dream-clouds  dense 

Hide  the  shores  of  sense, 
And  the  land  and  the  sky  and  the  sea  grow  gray. 

Now  glides  my  boat  into  darkness  deep; 
Now  cease  my  oars  their  rhythmic  sweep; 

For  full  in  view 

A  fairy  crew 
Is  spreading  the  shadowy  sails  of  sleep. 

H.  H.  Ballard,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Harpers  for  April  is  especially  strong  in  serial  fiction. 
Miss  Woolson's  "East  Angels"  has  reached  its  fifteenth 
part,  and  is  announced  to  conclude  in  May.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  begins  a  description  of  American  life  at 
our  summer  resorts,  strung  upon  a  thread  of  fiction.  This 
first  part  is  in  Mr.  Warner's  best  style,  and  has  for  its 
background  Fortress  Monroe,  Cape  May,  and  Atlantic 
City.  "Springhaven"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  R.  D. 
Blackmore.  It  is  a  picture  of  rural  English  life  in  the 
days  of  Admiral  Nelson,  and  the  stirring  events  of  those 
days  should,  in  Blackmore 's  narrative,  develop  interest- 
ing characters.  One  of  Mr.  Parson's  drawings,  "The 
Fair  Vale  of  Springhaven,"  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  num- 
ber. Mrs.  Craik,  author  of  fohn  Halifax,  Gentleman,  be- 
gins a  three-number  story,  under  the  title  of  "King 
Arthur;  Not  a  Love-Story."  A  short  story  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Jackson  is  published.  "Going  Down  to  the  Sea  in 
Ships"  is  an  interesting  account  of  navigation;  and  "A 
Postmaster's  Experience  of  Civil-Service  Reform"  is 
valuable  testimony  to  the  practical  success  of  the  law. 
George  William  Curtis  pays  his  respects  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  on  his  boorish  letter  to  the  Harper's,  and  Mr. 
Howells  devotes  some  attention  to  Russian  fiction. 

H.  C.  Bunner  opens  the  April  St.  Nicholas  with  a 
bright  and  fanciful  story,  entitled  "Casperl."  Edward 
Everett,  with  a  more  practical  aim,  tells  how  the  "Vaca- 
tion-Schools in  Boston"  were  started ;  and  Charles  Bar- 
nard, in  a  story  called  "Sophie  Conner  and  the  Vacation- 
School,"  explains  the  inside  workings  of  one  of  those  pop- 
ular and  paradoxically  named  institutions.  E.  S.  Brooks 
writes  of  "Woo  of  Hwang-ho,"  a  Chinese  girl,  brought 
up  under  Christian  influences,  who  became  the  only 
woman  ruler  of  the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  as  "Empress 
Supreme."  Frank  R.  Stockton  brings  us  a  little  nearer 
home  in  his  "Personally  Conducted"  paper,  in  which  he 
describes  the  perils  of  Alpine  climbing,  and  relates  how 
he  himself  made  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi — by  railway. 
There  is  another  of  the  "New  Bits  of  Talk  for  Young 
Folk,"  by  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.).  Mrs.  Burnett's  se- 
rial, "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  keeps  at  the  same  high- 
water  mark  it  reached  in  the  last  installment.  Horace 
E.  Scudder's  "George  Washington"  carries  the  hero 
through  the  campaign  with  Braddock,  and  his  subsequent 
military  experience  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces,  his  courtship  and  marriage. 

The  April  Eclectic  is  a  good  number.  The  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
articles  on  the  biblical  cosmogony,  by  Professor  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.  An  interesting  paper  on 
"Millais,"  by  Walter  Armstrong,  gives  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  man  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  English  art  world.  Mr.  Theodore  Child's  paper  on 
the  United  States,  entitled  "Through  the  States,"  is 
caustic,  but  he  often  hits  the  nail  on  the  head;  and,  read 
between  the  lines,  shows  a  deep  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion. Frederick  Harrison  attacks  a  large  class,  with  de 
served  satire,  in  his  article,  "A  Pedantic  Nuisance."  E. 
L.  Godkin  contributes  a  scholarly  and  searching  analy- 
sis of  republican  government,  in  a  "New  View  of  Ameri- 
can Government ;"  and  this  paper  is  well  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Swayne's  dialogue  on  the  Irish  difficulty. 
Other  striking  papers  are  "The  Gladstone  Myth,"  a  brill- 
iant piece  of  satirical  humor,  and  John  Morley's  discus- 
sion of  "Sir  H.  Maine  on  Popular  Government."  The 
Literary  Notes,  Foreign  Literary  Notes,  and  Miscellany 
are,  as  usual,  full  and  interesting. 

The  April  Atlantic  leads  off  with  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  who  does  not  occupy  the  place  that 
his  services  entitle  him  to,  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Morris  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  final  draft  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands  catne  from  his  hands.  Mr. 
Lodge  brings  out  his  boldness  and  skill  in  the  troublous 


days  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  withdrawal  from 
Paris  of  all  other  ministers  left  him  in  charge  of  all  for- 
eign interests.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  contributes  an  amus- 
ing sketch  entitled  "The  Dulham  Ladies;"  and  Julian 
Hawthorne  discusses  his  father's  masterpiece,  under  the 
title  "Problems  of  the  Scarlet  Letter."  "In  the  Clouds" 
maintains  its  interest,  though  it  would  seem  that  Miss 
Murfree  is  telling  her  story  too  fast — or  has  told  it  already 
in  fact.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  work  should  be 
marred  by  occasional  lapses  into  bad  English.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  advocates  a  plan  of  "Responsible  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,"  which  at  best  would  be  of 
doubtful  utility. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  April  is  an 
admirable  reproduction,  in  brown,  of  a  head  by  Franz 
von  Defregger.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  writes  a  biograph- 
ical and  critical  sketch  of  this  interesting  painter,  which 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  his  best  work.  The 
opening  paper  of  the  number  describes  an  old  English 
mansion ;  a  chapter  on  fire-places  gives  some  excellent 
hints  to  the  builders  of  fine  houses ;  a  paper  on  "The  An- 
nunciation in  Art"  gives  us  not  only  the  history  of  the 
subject,  but  several  reproductions  from  the  more  famous 
masters  who  have  treated  'this  subject.  The  most  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  number  is  on  "American  Embroid- 
eries," b/  S.  R.  Koehler.  Mr.  Koehler  gives  a  very  care- 
ful account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  art  industry  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  has  attained  an  importance  j 
not  reached  elsewhere.  A  paper  on  "Art  in  Phcenecia" 
follows  this;  and  then  we  are  given  a  readable  account  of 
Boydell's  Shakespeare.  American  and  foreign  notes  com- 
plete an  interesting  number. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  April  Wide- Awake  is  the  appro- 
priate subject  of  Easter  Day,  but  the  place  of  honor 
would  have  been  more  worthily  given,  in  our  opinion,  to 
the  full-page  engraving,  "Miles  and  Miles  From  Her 
Home  Astray."  There  are  some  excellent  illustrated 
stories:  "Taz  a  Taz,"  by  F.  L.  Stealey;  "The  Button 
Boy,"  by  A.  M.  Griffin ;  "The  Boy  Soldiers  of  Cherry 
Valley,"  by  Caro  Lloyd;  and  "Diccon,  the  Foot-boy," 
by  E.  S.  Brooks.  The  instructive  papers  in  the  number 
are  admirable  and  of  great  variety.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  in 
'Royal  Girls,"  writes  of  "Carmen  Sylva,"  the  Queen  of 
Roumania;  Mrs.  Fremont  of  Madame  Recamier;  C.  F. 
Holder  of  "Feathered  Giants";  Miss  Harris  of  Alice  and 
PhcebeCary;  Julian  Arnold  of  "An  Arab  Dinner  Party"; 
G.  E.  Vincent  of  "Juvenal  the  Satirist";  E.  B.  Gurton 
of  "How  to  Make  an  Aquarium";  and  Susan  Power  of 
"What  to  do  in  Emergencies."  The  serial  stories  main- 
tain their  interest. 

The  April  Overland  continues  its  discussion  of  the  Chi- 
nese question,  the  most  important  contribution  being  a 
reprint  of  the  late  Senator  Miller's  paper  on  "Certain 
Phases  of  the  Chinese  Question,"  from  the  pages  of  the 
Califomian  for  1880.  The  growing  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  land  question  is  represented  by  two  thought- 
ful papers,  "The  Land  Question  Stated,"  by  Alexander 
G.  Eells,  and  "The  Taxation  of  Land,"  by  John  H. 
Durst.  "On  the  Trail  of  Gerdnimo,  and  "Leaves  from 
a  '49  Ledger,"  are  interesting  sketches — the  latter  being 
especially  so  as  throwing  light  on  the  life  of  the  early 
pioneers.  "For  Money"  and  "The  Real  Mother"  repre- 
sent the  fiction  of  the  number.  The  poetry  is  fairly  good, 
but  the  departments  are  not  up  to  the  usual  high  standard. 

Cassell's  for  April  is  an  attractive  number.  The  serial, 
"A  Willful  Young  Woman,"  opens  the  number,  and  has 
reached  a  point  where  Cupid  plays  an  important  part.  A 
short  paper,  "Will  it  Rain  To-morrow?"  comes  appropri- 
ately, with  a  similar  paper  by  John  Burroughs,  and  one 
by  Professor  Abbott,  discussing  weather  wisdom  in  ani- 
mals and  birds.  A  practical  paper  on  gardening  for  the 
month  is  given,  followed  by  one  equally  practical  from 
the  pen  of  "The  Family  Doctor."  There  is  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  Henry  M.  Stanley  reported,  accom- 
panied by  a  new  portrait  of  the  explorer,  in  which  he  has 
much  to  say  of  the  new  state  of  the  Congo. 

Cassell  &  Company  issue,  in  their  "National  Library," 
C/iilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage;  a  reprint  of  honest  old|Lati- 
mer's  Sermons  on  the  Card,  and  other  discourses,  wherein 
he  speaks  in  plain  language  to  the  men  and  women  of  his 
time;  and  The  Rivals,  and  School  for  Scandal,  Sheridan's 
celebrated  comedies.  The  two  first  mentioned  are  in 
larger  type  than  numbers  of  the  series  mentioned  before, 
and  are  therefore  more  desirable.  Ten  cents  a  volume. 
For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  Quiver  for  April  opens  with  an  illustrated  poem, 
"The  Proud  Waves  Stayed,"  by  George  S.  Outram.  The 
usual  number  of  papers  of  a  strictly  religious  tone  go  to 
make  up  the  number,  and  these  are  alternated  with 
stories,  both  long  and  short.  77ie  Quiver  stories  are  a 
boon  to  careful  parents,  for  they  give  the  young  people 
of  the  family  all  the  amusement  they  want,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  moral  teaching  is  unexceptionable. 

Morgan's  Horror,  the  second  number  of  Cassell's 
"Rainbow  Series  of  Original  Novels,"  by  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  is  as  sensational  as  its  name  and  the  dreadful 
cover  that  binds  it  would  indicate.  Readers  in  want  of  a 
"thrill"  will  find  Morgan's  Horror  all  that  they  could 
wish.    Price  25  cents.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

John  B.  Alden's  latest  catalogue  is  received,  with  im- 
portant reductions  in  the  price  of  standard  works. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Nobody  outside  the  profession  has  any  idea  how  the 
magazines  are  crowded  and  what  masses  of  MSS.  the 
editors  continually  receive.  Each  periodical  has  suffi- 
cient accepted  matter  on  hand  to  publish  it  for  at  least  two 
years,  without  any  addition  to  the  stock.  There  is  barely 
a  chance  for  a  new  writer,  even  if  he  writes  exceedingly 
well,  so  great  and  so  incessant  is  the  pressure.  The  prices 
paid  by  periodicals  vary.  The  best  rate  is  supposed  to  be 
ten  dollars  a  printed  page,  the  page  running  from  seven 
hundred  to  one  thousand  words.  But  more  than  this  is 
often  allowed — even  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars,  and  occa- 
sionally twenty  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  six  and 
seven  dollars  a  page  is  often  thought  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. When  a  particular  contributor  is  in  active  demand 
and  has  been  specially  engaged,  he  is  handsomely 
treated.  When  a  man  is  anxious  to  become  a  contribu- 
tor, his  pathway  is  likely  to  be  full  of  thorns. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  ready  for  publication  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  Triumphant  Democracy,  a  book  which 
has  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  In  the 
matter  of  the  need  of  an  American  navy,  the  author  ex- 
presses some  ideas  which  are  not  commonly  met  with 
nowadays.  "The  present  lack  of  a  navy,"  he  says,  "in- 
sures the  nation  a  dignified  position.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  republic  that  she  spends  her  money  for  better 
ends,  and  has  nothing  worthy  to  rank  as  a  ship  of  war. 
To  build  a  few  small  ships  and  call  them  a  navy  will  in- 
vite comparison,  and  the  'rascally  comparative'  must  only 
make  the  republic  ridiculous,  for  she  either  wants  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world  or  none."  And  Mr.  Carne- 
gie declares  for  "none." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  contributed  a  most  impor- 
tant original  article  to  Tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
April,  on  the  limits  and  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  There 
have  been  so  much  confusion  and  exaggeration  upon  this 
subject  as  to  make  desirable  an  authoritative  statement 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  just  claims  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  and  no  man  is  so  capable  of  making 
this  estimate  as  Herbert  Spencer.  The  paper  will  be 
elaborate  and  striking,  and  is  certain  to  be  very  widely 
read. 

In  the  concluding  volume  of  the  revised  edition  of 
George  Elliot's  life,  by  her  husband,  occurs  the  following 
passage,  from  a  letter  bearing  upon  the  much  questioned 
pronunciation  of  Romola  :  "You  have  been  rightly  in- 
spired in  pronouncing  Rom-o-\&,  and  in  conceiving  Rom- 
o-la  as  the  Italian  equivalent  of  Romulus.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Italians  say  Rom-o-lo,  and  consequently 
Rom-o-la.  The  music  of  the  name  is  quite  lost  in  the 
painful  quantity  of  Ro-/w-la." 

The  distinction  K.  C.  M.  G.  has  been  given  to  Cap- 
tain Burton,  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  London  authority 
wants  to  know  whether  this  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon 
him  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  consul,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  traveler,  or  his  recent  exploit  in  publishing  lit- 
eral translations  of  the  obscenities  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

The  Illustrated  London  Nevus  wants  to  know  in  what  doc- 
ument Mr.  Astor  has  discovered  that  Pope  Alexander 
VI  was  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  chocolate  seven- 
teen years  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  that  he  an- 
ticipated Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  nearly  a  century  in  taking 
snuff.  "A  Pope  could  not  have  been  so  much  before  his 
age,"  the  London  journal  says.  ■ 

Brentano  Brothers  have  taken  advantage  of  ithe  ques- 
tioned propriety  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter's  reading  George  R. 
Sims's  "Ostler  Joe"  in  a  Washington  drawing-room  to  is- 
sue the  poem  in  pamphlet  form.  If  the  complaint  against 
the  poem  had  been  not  its  immorality  but  its  vulgarity,  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  maintain. 

A  cheap  edition,  at  thirty-seven  cents,  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's translation  of  Faust  is  coming  out  in  London.  It  is 
not  stated  what  the  publishing  firm  paidJMr.  Taylor's  fam- 
ily for  the  copyright. 

The  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whittier  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,"  in  1883,  are  to  be 
collected,  and  published  in  a  small  volume  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Under  the  title  C'Etail  Ecrit,  Mr.  Sidney  Luska's  ro- 
mance, As  It  Was  Written,  has  been  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  a  handsome  volume,  by  La 
Librairie  Illuslree,  in  Paris. 

Wilkie  Collins,  although  still  on  the  sick  list,  manages 
to  keep  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  well  supplied  with  notes  on 
books  and  authors.  He  is  said  to  be  a  great  admirer  oi 
Fennimore  Cooper,  Marryat,  Balzac,  and  Dumas. 

A  telegram  signed  by  Lord  Tennyson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Authors,  has  been  sent  to  Senator  Hawley, 
thanking  him  for  his  Copyright  bill. 

The  naval  duel  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Ala- 
bama will  be  the  War  feature  of  the  April  Century. 


A  baker  in  England  having  reduced  his  price  a  half- 
penny on  a  certain  size  of  loaf,  was  notified  by  a  miller 
that  no  more  flour  would  be  sold  to  him  by  the  ring  to 
which  the  miller  belongs.  When  the  boycott  system  has 
run  its  length,  men  w  ill  look  and  wonder  that  ever  such 
tyranny  was  permitted  in  a  free  country. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  SKATER. 


Beneath  her  skates  the  curved  steel  bars 
Seemed  like  two  naked  scimitars 
That  gleam  about  the  sandals  in 
The  sword  dance  of  the  Bedouin. 
And  all  around  her  flying  feet 

The  ice  mist  flew  unceasingly; 
As  free  she  was  and  full  as  fleet 

As  sea-gulls  skimming  o'er  the  sea. 
It  was  the  sea  in  different  guise; 

Like  Mercury  she  wore  her  wings, 
And  deep  within  her  fearless  eyes 

There  lived  the  soul  of  flying  things. 

Orth  Harper  Stein. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


At  this  interval  of  the  season,  when  the  early  importa- 
tions of  fashionable  goods  have  become  so  well  known, 
and  so  often  seen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
again.  Shopping  is  more  commonly  confined  to  bar- 
gains offered  in  the  dress  fabrics  which  have  attained  a 
permanency  in  the  dry-goods  market,  such  as  French 
cashmeres,  albatross  cloth,  camels'-hair,  French  foule, 
and  many  other  fine,  soft  textures  in  wool.  The  pattern 
robes  which  are  left  over  from  the  great  supply  of  the 
early  season  are  offered  for  moderate  prices.  Many  of 
them  are  wrought  in  silk  embroidery,  rich  in  oriental 
colors,  and  inimitable  in  design.  Full  suits  include  vis- 
ites,  which  are  to  be  lined  with  some  bright,  contrasting 
color. 

Material  is  not  much  cut  up;  the  fall  is  plain,  or  almost 
so;  the  sweep  of  drapery  prolonged ;  while,  in  keeping 
with  the  idea,  the  lengthened  train  is  seen,  although  for 
dancing  its  inconvenience  proves  a  cause  for  banishment 
from  the  ball-room.  The  weight  and  thick  texture  of  the 
plush  brocade,  for  instance,  gives  rise  to  plain,  sweeping 
styles  in  the  fall  of  drapery.  Fussiness  of  any  kind,  there- 
fore, is  at  a  discount,  and  the  princess  back,  with  long 
unbroken  train,  is  very  graceful  and  fashionable.  Yet 
there  are  basques,  and  the  corsage  pointed  back  and 
front,  to  which  the  skirt  is  attached  in  deep,  old-time 
French  gathers.  Square  and  heart-shaped  necks  are  fash- 
ionable, and  low  necks,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
no  sleeves,  are  quite  as  much  so.  Moire  silk,  in  new  de- 
signs, combines  effectively  with  satin  or  plush.  Plain  vel- 
vet is  very  stylish,  and  may  be  worn  late  into  the  spring. 
A  practical  and  handsome  design  consists  of  long  fronts, 
reaching  so  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  as  to  show 
only  a  narrow  plaiting  fitted  with  darts,  like  an  ordinary 
basque.  The  side  backs  are  cut  to  the  same  length;  the 
middle  backs  reach  only  a  little  below  the  waist  line,  and 
upon  this  the  drapery  of  the  back  is  attached  in  a  very 
bouffant  manner,  and  high.  The  finish  of  the  bottom 
may  be  either  of  bands  of  velvet  or  braid,  that  are  car- 
ried up  the  front,  which  is  buttoned  from  the  throat  the 
entire  length.  Matrons  and  elderly  ladies  will  wear  again, 
in  the  near  future,  the  old-time  real  Chantilly  thread-lace 
vails,  the  designs  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  being  re- 
produced. 

Jet  and  iridescent  trimmings  continue  popular.  Jackets 
with  and  without  sleeves  are  used  for  covering,  or  are 
worn  over  waists  of  all  colors.  These,  when  of  real  jet, 
are  not  heavy,  and  furnish  an  easily  adjusted  trimming, 
brilliant  in  evening  lights.  Ornaments  of  single  figures, 
flowers,  leaves,  and  medallions  of  colored  beads,  are 
worn,  with  passementerie  to  correspond.  Wool  laces  and 
braids,  in  black  and  in  colors,  to  match  materials,  are  to 
be  had  in  all  widths,  and  furnish  durable  and  effective 
trimmings.  Solid  materials,  plush  in  figures  and  stripes, 
and  velvets,  are  combined  largely  with  woolen  fabrics, 
and  themselves  furnish  trimmings  without  other  addi- 
tions. Quiet  costumes  employ  the  same  solid,  unobtrusive 
colors.  Jackets  with  hoods  are  again  coming  in  fashion. 
Black  silk  will  be  worn  more  than  black  satin  the  coming 
season. 


I  wish  it  were  m  my  power  to  persuade  young  girls  who 
wonder  what  they  shall  do  to  earn  their  living  that  it  is 
really  better  to  choose  some  business  that  is  in  the  line 
of  a  woman's  natural  work.  There  is  a  great  repugnance 
to  the  thought  ot  being  a  servant,  but  a  girl  is  no  less  a 
servant  to  the  man  who  owns  the  shop  where  she  stands 
all  day  behind  the  counter  than  she  is  who  waits  upon 
the  table  or  cooks  the  dinner  in  a  pleasant  house;  and  to 
my  mind  there  should  not  be  a  minute's  question  between 
the  two  ways  of  going  out  to  service.  The  wages  are  better, 
the  home  is  better,  the  ireedom  and  liberty  are  double  in 
one  what  they  are  in  the  other.  If,  instead  of  the  sham  ser- 
vice given  by  ignorant  and  really  overpaid  servants  to-day, 
sensible  girls,  who  are  anxious  to  be  taking  care  of  them- 
selves and  earning  good  wages,  would  fit  themselves  at 
the  cooking-schools,  or  in  any  way  they  found  available, 
they  would  not  long  wait  for  employment,  and  would  be 
valued  immensely  by  their  employers.  When  one  real- 
izes how  hard  it  is  to  find  good  women  for  every  kind  of 
work  in  bur  houses,  and  what  prices  many  rich  people  are 
willing  to  pay  if  they  can  be  well  suited,  it  is  a  wonder 
more  girls  are  not  ready  to  seize  the  chances.  It  is  be- 
cause such  work  has  been  almost  always  so  carelessly  and 
poorly  done  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the 
doers  of  it  have  taken  such  low  rank.  They  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  fit  themselves  properly,  but,  instead,  trust 
to  being  taught  and  finding  out  their  duties  after  they  as- 
sume their  positions,  not  before.   There  is  a  deal  of  non- 


sense uttered  about  "drudgery."  The  domestic  columns 
in  the  newspapers  teem  with  the  trials  of  the  drudge. 
Labor  is  truly  beneficent,  and  the  share  that  falls  to  our 
lot  may  be  to  us  of  infinite  worth.  The  idea  of  degrada- 
tion in  kitchen  work  is  wholly  incompatible  with  our 
boasted  progress.  Neither  mistress  nor  maid  should  feel  any 
thing  less  than  pride  in  her  achievements  in  the  kitchen, 
but  rather  shame  in  a  want  of  knowledge  to  do  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  I  should  feel  exceedingly  mortified 
to  have  one  whom  I  had  educated  feel  any  more  degraded 
by  making  the  muffins  for  breakfast,  or  by  performing  the 
most  menial  service  in  the  household,  if  necessary,  than 
she  would  feel  by  engaging  in  art  needlework,  or  any 
other  elegant  pursuit  so  dear  to  the  sex.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  improve  the  kitchen,  bring 
into  it  more  science,  more  modern  machinery,  more  com- 
mon sense,  and  above  all  more  moral  principles,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  those  dependent  upon  us. — Sara  Orne 
feit'ett. 

Women  of  taste,  it  is  said,  could  earn  a  good  living, 
during  the  winter  and  fashionable  season,  as  floral  table- 
decorators.  That  is  a  good  suggestion,  though  such 
work  is  included  in  the  vocation  of  a  general  manager  for 
social  entertainments. 

Keeping  a  store  at  a  popular  summer  resort  would 
probably  yield  a  neat  income,  during  the  prosperous  sea- 
son, to  the  right  party.  A  smart  woman  would  make 
such  a  place  a  bright,  attractive  headquarters,  where  the 
lady  buyers  could  "drop  in."  She  could  keep  the  cur- 
rent newspapers  on  file,  hire  out  books,  amateur  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  tricycles,  etc. 

One  woman  makes  money  by  selling  ground  ivy,  pressed 
out  into  long  sprays.  Another  can  prepare  autumn 
leaves  so  that  they  will  retain  their  original  color,,  and 
sells  them  by  the  dozen. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  and  successful  bee-keepers 
in  all  Louisiana  is  a  woman,  Mrs.  St.  Julienne  Moore, 
who  lives  on  a  small  island  plantation,  which  she  calls  the 
the  "Remnant,"  near  Monroe.  When  Mrs.  Moore  found 
herself  alone,  penniless,  with  only  this  bit  of  an  island- 
home,  subject  to  overflow,  she  developed  all  the  invent- 
iveness and  ingenuity  of  a  modern  Robinson  Crusoe.  She 
cleared  her  land  herself,  working  in  the  fields  with  ax  and 
saw  and  plow,  assisted  by  her  little  brother.  Together 
he  and  she  buft  themselves  the  home  she  now  lives  in, 
and  she  put  the  shingles  on  herself,  going  herself  to  the 
saw-mill  for  lumber.  She  had  not  enough  money  to  build 
all  the  house,  and  put  up  a  comfortable  kitchen  out  of  a 
lot  of  dry-good  boxes.  She  then  set  herself  to  bee-keep- 
ing. The  finest  honey  in  the  state  comes  from  that  saving 
"Remnant"  plantation.  So  great  is  the  local  demand  for 
her  honey  that  as  yet  she  is  not  able  to  ship  much.  This 
year  her  sales  average  twelve  dollars  a  day.  Next  year 
they  will  be  three  times  as  much. —  Woman's  Work. 


To  ladies  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  fashion- 
able figure,  San  Francisco  holds  out  one  allurement 
which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  foremost  foreign  cities. 
There  is  one  establishment  in  the  city  which  is  devoted 
to  the  improvement  aud  adornment  of  the  feminine  form. 
At  Freud's  Corset  House  the  latest  styles  in  bustles  and 
tournures  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  deficiencies  of  all  figures.  Corsets  of  every 
kind  are  kept  on  hand  and  made  to  order,  and  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  is  exercised  by  the  lady  employes  in  per- 
fectly fitting  each  fair  customer. 

By  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  the  famous 
Werly  corsets,  formerly  such  costly  luxuries,  are  now 
offered  at  prices  below  the  ordinary  sewed  or  woven  cor- 
sets. The  Werlys  have  for  many  years  been  recognized 
throughout  Europe  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  woven 
corset,  but,  being  woven  by  Jean  Werly 's  hand-loom, 
they  have  cost  too  much  to  be  imported  and  sold  to  ad- 
vantage in  America.  Xavier  Stiegler,  the  famous  corset 
manufacturer  of  France,  has  recently  patented  in  this 
country  a  new  steam  corset-loom,  w^hich  has  not  only 
greatly  improved  this  celebrated  manulacture,  but  has 
so  reduced  the  price  of  the  Werly  that  it  is  now  sold  at 
less  than  the  price  of  the  ordinary  sewed  or  woven  cor- 
set. Freud's  Sons,  of  this  city,  have  become  joint  patent- 
ees, and  sole  agents  for  America  for  this  notable  article. 


Mrs.  Kate  Gannet  Wells  recently  delivered  an  excel- 
lent lecture  in  Boston  on  the  subject  of  "Woman's  In- 
fluence, as  Mother,  Sister  and  Wife."  Among  other  truth- 
ful things,  she  said  :  "There  is  no  maxim  that  has  done 
so  much  harm  as  the  saying  that  every  boy  has  a  chance 
to  be  president  and  every  girl  to  be  the  president's  wife. 
Ambition  is  the  ruin  of  all  home  influence  and  all  happy 
homes.  I  heard  a  young  man  say  that  he  could  not  abide 
the  idea  of  staying  in  Boston  unless  he  could  make  a  name 
for  himself ;  that  just  to  sink  down  into  a  routine  of  work 
and  meet  with  no  social,  financial  or  political  success, 
made  life  not  worth  the  living.  Home  and  love,  truth 
and  honor,  study  and  work,  had  no  charm  for  him  un- 
less he  could  make  a  name  unto  himself.  When  he  grows 
older  and  finds  what  precious  work  it  is  to  build  a  home 
for  the  woman  he  loves,  contentment  will  take  the  place 
of  this  wretched  personal  ambition,  which  is  dwarfing  our 
young  men  and  making  them  into  sham  defenders  of 
women." 


Four  loops  and  two  ends,  the  latest  Parisian  fancy  for 
a  bow,  furnish  some  chance  for  variations.  Sometimes 
all  four  loops  are  folded  in  the  asses'  ear  fashion,  and  the 
two  ends  fall  from  the  side  instead  of  from  below ;  but 
the  prettiest  style  has  the  four  loops  making  a  St.  An- 
drew's cross  and  the  ends  falling  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
two  lower  ones.  A  very  pretty  bow,  for  which  not  much 
ribbon  is  needed,  may  be  made  of  two  loops  and  two 
ends  of  the  same  length,  fringed  out  and  then  drawn  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  little  tassel. 


The  petition  against  the  traffic  in  white  girls,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  association  of  Dutch  ladies,  received 
15,369  signatures,  and  was  presented  to  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  at  the  Hague.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  Minister  of  Justice  announced  that  the 
Dutch  government  had  already  made  overtures  to  En- 
gland and  Belgium  on  the  subject,  and  that  these  two 
countries  were  favorable  to  an  agreement. 


Mrs.  Erminie  Smith  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Washington,  and  at  its  close  was 
complimented  by  Major  Powell,  of  the  Ethnological  Bu- 
reau, who  said  that  Mrs.  Smith's  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Tuscarora  Language  and  Folk  Lore  was  the  best  contribu- 
tion which  the  government  had  received  to  that  branch 
of  scientific  investigation. 


The  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  managers  have  been  very 
successful  in  finding  novelties  which  precisely  suit  the 
taste  of  London.  The  latest  is  a  rug,  which  may  be  used 
either  for  a  sofa  or  a  baby-carriage,  and  is  made  of  white 
blanket  frieze  with  a  border  of  shell  crochet,  and  blocks  of 
frieze  of  some  bright  color  sewed  on  with  chain-stitch. 
The  rugs  are  warm,  and  London  calls  them  very  artistic 
also. 

Petticoats  and  stays,  as  the  English  persist  in  calling 
them,  must  be  of  the  same  color  and  material  in  order  to 
be  fashionable;  and,  accordingly,  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker has  just  sent  home  a  pair  of  the  thickest  apricot 
satin  and  another  pair  of  peacock  blue.  They  are  as  ex- 
pensive as — as  the  costly  silk  underwear  affected  by  some 
gentlemen. 

One  of  the  new  Parisian  freaks  is  that  when  little  chil- 
dren are  in  full  dress,  a  thing  which  French  mothers  are 
wise  enough  to  decree  shall  not  happen  very  often,  their 
stockings  shall  match  the  overdress  or  the  sash,  which 
shall  contrast  with  the  underdress.  The  effect  is  rather 
lively  than  pretty,  but  it  is  a  change,  and  therefore  good 
in  Parisian  eyes. 

An  English  tailor  has  invented  a  riding-habit  which  will 
stay  in  place,  and  yet  has  no  foot-straps  inside.  Of  course 
it  looks  ugly  when  the  wearer  dismounts,  but  the  time 
when  a  lady  could  have  her  portrait  painted  in  her  riding- 
habit — unless,  indeed  she  gave  her  painter  sittings  on 
horseback — has  long  passed  away. 


Cloth  gaiter-tops,  to  button  over  low-cut  shoes,  are  be- 
ing made  up  at  home,  of  material  to  match  costumes  in- 
tended for  walking  and  voyaging.  The  low  shoe,  being 
easier  for  the  muscles  and  less  trouble  to  put  on,  will  be 
more  popular  than  ever  for  all  outings.  The  cloth  gaiter- 
tops  make  the  general  use  of  low  shoes  possible. 


At  the  Austrian  court  ball,  last  month,  the  empress 
and  the  crown  princess  wore  their  hair  in  curls,  with  the 
ends  tucked  under,  and  had  numberless  small  diamond 
ornaments  scattered  over  the  mat  of  tresses  thus  formed. 
The  effect  is  said  to  be  very  pretty  and  graceful,  but 
everybody  has  not  such  hair  as  these  two  royal  ladies. 


Kato  Kin,  daughter  of  Kato  Klyoto,  a  shizoku  of  Tokio 
Fu,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Japanese  department  of 
education  to  visit  the  United  States  to  study  the  routine  of 
normal  schools  and  nursery  establishments.  She  is  to 
■tay  here  for  three  years. 

Brooches  which  imitate  a  ribbon,  either  tied  in  a  bow 
or  wound  around  a  ring  of  polished  gold,  are  among  the 
patterns  which  sell  best.  1'hey  are  not  so  pretty  as  the 
flowers,  but  they  can  be  worn  with  breast  knots  of  real 
blossoms,  and  flower  brooches  can  not. 


Miss  (Catherine  Bayard  was  an  accomplished  linguist, 
proficient  even  in  the  tongue  of  the  gypsies.  Secretary 
Bayard's  home  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Washington,  on  account  of  the  fluency 
of  the  members  in  speaking  foreign  languages. 


Almost  all  the  new  buttons  are  either  wholly  or  partly 
wood.  Carving  of  the  most  delicate  sort  may  ornament 
them,  or  they  may  be  adorned  with  tiny  flowers  of  pearl 
or  of  colored  metal;  and  they  should  be  of  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  for  the  waist,  the  larger  for  the  jacket  and  skirt. 


The  best  bread  made  in  New  York  city  is  by  a  Mrs. 
Jones,  of  Jones  street,  who  makes  to  order  and  sends  it 
round  by  a  boy  and  a  hand-cart. 

Louise  Michel  will  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
her  Memoirs  entirely  to  the  efforts  f  r  the  reformation 
and  rehabilitation  of  fallen  women. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 
When  the  breach  of  promise  plaintiff  and  the  jury 
don't  agree. 

And  her  thousand  dollar  figures  dwindle  to  a 
paltry  V, 

Then  the  lacerated  feelings  so  poetically  plead. 
First  a  speculative  picture,  now  t  urned  sourly  real 
instead; 

And  the  bachelor  defendant  has  his  shekels  and 
his  fling, 

While  the  plaintiff,  save  the  lesson,  hasn  t  capt- 
ured any  thing. 

MEMORIES. 
.She. 

I  gave  him  a  rose  last  night  at  the  ball, 
As  we  sat  on  the  stairs  in  the  dim-lighted  hall, 
Where  one  shaded  lamp  made  a  soft,  dreamy 
gl°w. 

And  the  music,  like  incense,  breathed  up  from 
below. 

Kor  his  love-lighted  eyes  looked  so  deep  into 
mine, 

That  I  hadn't  the  power,  nor  the  wish,  to  de- 
cline. 

He. 

She  gave  mo  a  blood-red  rose  last  night, 
As  we  sat  on  the  stairs,  in  the  mystic  half-light. 
I  remember  how  soft  were  her  eyes,  and  how  lair 
Was  her  beautiful  lace,  with  its  crown  of  bright 
hair, 

And  her  round,  dainty  throat,  with  its  necklace 
ol  pearl— 

But  hang  it !  who  under  the  sun  was  the  girl? 

Life. 

AN  AGE  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  tale's  so  old  it  is  o'ergrown  with  moss-- 

Relating  how  a  man  met  woful  loss. 

Greedy  for  gold  to  have  for  present  use, 

To  get  the  egg  he  slew  the  Midas  goose. 

l'.ut  times  are  changed.    It  plainly  can  be  seen 

That  manufacturers  of  butterine 

Achieve  their  wealth  in  just  such  manner  now; 

To  get  the  butter  they  first  kill  the  cow. 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


AMATEUR  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  IN 
ITALY. 


HALLS  hair 

RENEWER. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  preparation! 
after  iis  test  of  many  years,  should  be  an 
assurance!  even  to  the  \\w*\  skeptical,  that 
it  is  really  meritorious.  Those  who  have 
used  Mai  l's  Hair  Kf.xf.wf.i:  know  that 
it  does  nil  that  is  claimed. 

It  causes  new  growth  of  hair  on  bald 
heads — provided  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
dead,  which  is  seldom  the  case:  restores 
natural  color  to  gray  or  faded  hair;  pre- 
serves the  scalp  healthful  and  clear  of 
dandruff;  prevents  the  hair  falling  off  or 
chamciu^  color;  keeps  it  soft,  pliant,  lus- 
trous, and  causes  it  to  ETOW  long  and 
thick. 

Hall's  Hair  Rentsweh  produces  its 
effects  by  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
vegetable  ingredients,  which  invigorate 
and  rejuvenate.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  is 
a  delightful  article  for  toilet  use.  Con- 
taining no  alcohol,  it  does  not  evap- 
orate quickly  and  dry  up  the  natural  oil, 
leaving  the  hair  Imrsll  and  brittle,  as  do 
other  preparations. 

Buckingham's  Dye 

FOI!  THE 

WHISKERS 

Colors  them  brown  or  black,  as  desired, 
and  is  the  best  dye,  because  it  is  harmless; 
produces  a  permanent  natural  color;  and, 
being  a  single  preparation,  is  more  con- 
venient of  application  than  any  other. 

PREPARED  BY 

E.  P.  HALL,  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


A  living  scorpion  is  dropped  into  a  wide- 
necked  glass  bottle,  which  contains  a  few  drops 
of  olive  oil  of  the  finest  quality.  More  oil  is 
poured  on  instantly,  until  the  bottle  is  hlleu  and 
the  scorpion  dead.  In  its  struggles  to  free  it- 
self it  ejects  all  its  poison  into  the  oil,  ana  this 
poisoned  oil  forms  a  sovereign  remedy  lor  the 
sting ot  a  scorpion.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
efficacy,  and  it  is  probably  a  remedy  which 
homeopathists  would  approve  ol  on  very  rational 
grounds.  It  is  doubtlul,  however,  whether  they 
or  any  other  medical  men  would  approve  of  the 
"application  ol  the  comb"  as  practiced  in  Lom- 
bardyandtlie  Venetian  provinces.  This  rem- 
edy is  highly  unique,  and  rellects  honor  upon 
the  originality  ot  the  brain  which  first  con- 
ceived it.  it  is  applied  lor  chronic  dyspepsia 
and  acute  internal  inflammation  of  all  kinds. 
The  reader's  imagination  may  till  the  blank,  and 
need  hesitate  at  none  ol  the  evils  common  to 
man  or  woman.  The  sutierer  is  laid  upon  a  bed, 
and  firmly  held  by  the  assistants — ten  ol  whom 
have  sometimes  been  required  in  the  case  of  a 
strong  man.  The  comb  is  then  prepared  and  ap- 
plied. It  must  be  a  very  old  comb  and  a  very 
dirty  one — the  dirtier  the  better, — and  it  is 
wrapped  in  tow  which  has  been  well  soaked  in 
oil  and  alcohol,  bo  prepared,  it  is  placed  upon 
the  bare  stomach  ol  the  victim,  is  set  alight, 
blazes  for  a  moment,  and  is  then  covered  by  a 
bowl  or  soup  plate  (slightly  raised  on  one  side), 
under  which  it  is  allowed  to  smolder  until  the 
tow  is  reduced  to  ashes.  Chlorolorm  and  ether 
being  either  unknown  to  or  mortally  dreaded  by 
the  Italian  peasants,  the  agony  endured  by  the  | 
wretched  beings  to  whom  the  "comb"  is  ap-  , 
plied  may  belter  be  imagined  than  described.  It 
is  said  that  the  screams  of  persons  subjected  to 
this  torture  arc  audible  sometimes  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  liut  sound  travels  far  on  these  | 
vast,  tranquil  plains. 


Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

ISM   \  I  v  |  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  paper*." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 
It  is  clean. 

It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  <ives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  'east  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


An  analysis  ol  the  contents  of  the  principal 
grenades,  tubes  and  other  patent  devices  for  the 
extinction  of  incipient  contlagrations  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Professor  Kedzie,  chemist 
of  the  agricultural  college  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
He  tinds  that  the  only  active  ingredient  in  all 
that  he  analyzed  is  common  salt,  and  his  investi- 
gations go  to  prove  what  is  generally  known, 
namely,  that  salt  water  is  better  than  fresh  water 
for  putting  out  fires. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by -'D.D.D." 

Stelmvay  A  Son's.       Ernes!  <;abler, 

KraiiH'h  A  liacll,  |         and  4  .  Koenlseli 

PIANOS!! 

A  V    soe  P°8T  STREET, 
.  V_T  I V  ^  V  X  ,      San  I  r;i  in  is<  <>. 

MARBLEJWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH    11  LB  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of    nicrican  and 
.-notch  Granite,  for 

MOM  MKM>  A  M»  HEAD8TOVES. 

W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

H13  Market  street,  ne  ir  Fourth. 

"The  San  Frandamn"  will  be  delivered 

by  mall  to  any  part  of  tills  city,  slate,  or 
country,  for  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  mouths,  for  lilt)  cents. 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  1  HE  W 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

Cornelius  &  McBkide  Lessees  and  Proprietors 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Manager 

CHARLEY  REED'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  REFINED  MINSTRELS! 

In  conjunction  with 
SWKATJfAM,  THE  ORIGINAL. 

Great  success  of  our  new  bill  1 

Oin-  (.nal  Company! 

GRAND  FIRST  PART.  GRAND  OLIO  OF  SPECIALTIES. 

Sweatnam's  Great  Afterpiece — 

PHOTOLOGY! 

g£T Popular  prices — Best  reserved  seats,  Dress  Circle, 
75  cents;  ^ood  seat,  Family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony, 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 

Matinee  lo-<lay  At  S  o'clock. 

itSTTuesday,  April  6th,  Grand  Complimentary  Benefit 
tendered  Charles  W.  Cornelius,  Manager. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hali  Manager 

LAST  "  SKIPPED  " 
.Matinee  to-day   (Saturday)   at    ;  o'clock 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

— OF — 

The  Popular  Comedians — 

Harrison  ami  tiourlay! 

1 11  the  Laughing  Success  of  the  Day, 

SKIPPED 

BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  MOON! 

Funnier  than  ever.    A  con  tant  scream. 
NEXT  WEEK, 

"  OUT  OF  THE  FRYINLVPAN  INTO  THE  FIRE." 

tSF  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Edl>v  street,  near  Market. 

Kkei.in<;  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

^rtTEvery  K  veiling  I  mil  Further  Xotloe^ 

The  magnificent  comic  opera  production — 

VIRGINIA! 

—  WITH — 

Heleue  iHngeon  in  the  Title  Kole. 

Gorgeous  costumes  at  d  scenery  ; 

Bright  and  sparkling  choruses', 

And  amusing  situations. 

OUR  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


Laundry  Machinery 


—  FOk  — 


STEAM  LAUNDRIES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery, Machinists'  Tools,  etc. 

11.  1*.  tiRSGORl  A  <  O.. 

3  and  4  California  street,  S.  F. 

JOSEPH  M.LEWIS, M.D., 

SPECIALIST, 

On  diseases  of  the  rectum— piles  fistula,  fissure,  ulcer, 
etc.  Painless  treatment.  Consultation  free.  Office  and 
residence,  150  Fourth  street,  comer  of  Howard.  Sun- 
days, 2  to  4  p.  m. 


PILES. 


ARPET 

BEATINC. 


Telephone  303« 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Beating  and  Reno- 
vating Works,  1  A*£  1  and 
X'A'Z'A  Market  street,  be- 
tween 9th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  (  ow**n  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   REMOVED  TO — 

I  I  G  K«l«ly  street 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN 


PATENT  SOLICITOR! 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
ifaTHas  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 

AC\  I  rT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  wt  w  ill  mail  you 
U  1 1  I  ^ree  a  roya'*  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
6pare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  Will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


B 


ENDKR,  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street;  room  40. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


TZ"EITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


K 


UNATH.  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell ;  rooms  n. 


N 


AHL,  H.  YV\,  ARTHUR, 
Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8. 


ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


T50GERS,  C.  A., 

iv  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin ; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


AyANDESFORDE,  ].  R., 

211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILLIAMS,  VIRGIL, 

California  School  of  Design,  430  Pine  street. 


W 


ILSON,  A.  E., 
Studio.  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

—THE- 

NEW  MODEL, 

OUR  LATEST  AND  BEST  MOWER,  combines  every 
improvement  that  nearly  a  score  of  years'  experience  as 
Lawn  Mower  manufacturers  can  suggest  or  mechanical 
skill  devise.  For  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  and 
QUALITY  OF  WORK,  it  is  unequaled,  while  for 
LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  it  excels,  by  a  large  per- 
centage, any  other  Lawn  Mower  made.  We  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  every  claim  we  make,  and  are  READY 
AT  ANY  TIME  to  practically  demonstrate  their  truth. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

HUNTINCTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

— AND — 

V\«  KA1ESTO, 

jBTPACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 


For  Furniture, 
I'ianoei,  and  other 
good*. 

Advances  made. 
7  3  5  Market  street. 


—THE— 

LATEST  JAPANESE 

NOVELTY. 

The  Mikado  Puzzle. 


THE  LATEST  JAPANESE  NOVELTY.  The 
MIKADO  PUZZLE.  New  York's  latest  sensation  and 
craze.  One  of  the  best,  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive novelties  that  has  been  put  on  the  market 
n  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Amuses  old  and  young. 
A  large  prize  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  make  m 
27  ring  transfersuccessfully.  Packed  in  a  neat  Japanese 
box.  Sent  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents. 

JEROME  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

1  50  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

£2TAg-nts  wanted. 


ki:mi>*;tovs 
standard 

TYPE-WRITER, 

Awarded  first  pre- 
miu  i>  at  Mechanics' 
Fair.  See  them,  or 
send  f  .T  a  circular. 
«.  O.  WickNOO 
A  Co.,  38  Calif,  r- 
for  Stenograph  Short- 


nia  street.  Al 
hand  Machine 


T«nr  iimnM   removed  alive  u  w 

I  Arr  WllnlVI  hours,  with  head  complete  or  no 
I  ni  U  II  Willi!  charl,es  Over  1.000  tape  worms 
removed  at  my  office.  Send  for  circular  giving  symptom!. 
Medicine  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.  for  $10. 

PROF.  R.  K.  SHIPLEY, 

i»  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful beginning.  The  unmistakable  hit  made  by 
the  dainty  F'ohstrom  as  "Lucia,"  combined  with 
the  attraction  of  the  ever-popular  Sonnambula, 
brought  out  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the 
season,  on  Monday  night.  "Well  begun  is  half 
done,"  and  Miss  Fohstrom's  "Amina"  was  pre- 
judged in  its  favor  before  she  opened  her  mouth. 
However,  the  most  kindly  judgment  in  antici- 
pation may  be  reversed  on  trial,  and  it  remained 
for  the  fair  singer  to  win  the  decision  "judgment 
affirmed,"  which  she  did  unmistakably.  There  is 
one  thing  very  noticeable  in  Mile.  Fohstrom's 
performance  of  both  "Amina"  and  "Lucia."  In 
both  her  strong  scene  is  in  the  third  act;  and 
in  one  bidding  for  the  favor  of  a  new  and  untried 
audience,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  i(, 
through  an  effort  to  make  a  strong  first  impres- 
sion, the  culminating  scene  had  fallen  short  as  a 
climax.  But  the  marked  increase  in  intensity 
of  feeling  as  well  as  in  vocal  power  shows  not 
only  a  self-reliance  resulting  from  thorough 
training,  but  a  reserve  force  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  slight  physique  of  the  young 
artiste. 

The  flowers  and  enthusiasm  on  Monday  night 
were  almost  suggestive  of  a  grand  Patti-Gerster 
demonstration.  The  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son of  Signor  Cherubini  was  also  the  occasion 
of  a  hearty  welcome  and  more  flowers.  In  fact, 
though  the  present  season  was  a  little  back- 
ward in  floral  production,  it  is  fast  blooming 
out  in  wreaths,  garlands,  and  odor-breathing 
blossoms,  in  the  usual  rash  profusion. 

Tuesday  night's  production  of  L' Africaine 
was  a  performance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  a  degree  of  unstinted  and  un- 
qualified praise  that  must  sound  extravagant  to 
one  who  did  not  hear  the  opera.  That  a  part  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  large  and  delighted  audi- 
ence was  excited  by  the  grand  and  rarely  en- 
joyed numbers  of  Meyerbeer  in  no  way  lessens 
the  triumph  of  the  singers,  for  to  interpret  such 
music  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  critical  audience  is 
glory  enough  in  itself. 

The  wonderful  dramatic  gifts  of  Minnie  Hauk 
seem  almost  to  overshadow  her  vocal  abilities. 
In  the  half-lawless  and  wholly  uncertain  affec- 
tion of  "Manon,"  the  fickle  fondness  and  defiant 
recklessness  of  "Carmen,"  and  the  wild,  impas- 
sioned devotion  of  "Selika,"  she  is  equally  at 
at  home,  and  equally  enchains  and  fascinates 
the  attention  of  the  auditor,  till,  in  watching  her 
lithe  and  ever  changeful  movements,  he  forgets 
that  he  came  to  hear  as  well  as  to  see.  No  one 
could  doubt  Minnie  Hauk's  "right  divine"  to 
the  place  already  assigned  her  by  current  fame, 
after  seeing  and  hearing  her  in  the  character  of 
"Selika." 

As  a  rule  we  are  sensitive,  not  to  say  touchy, 
in  regard  to  our  climate,  and  are  apt  to  regard  as 
an  offensive  personality  the  action  of  any  artiste 
who  is  rude  enough  to  harbor  a  vocal  organ  that 
succumbs  to  the  "sweet  influences"  of  our  softly 
insinuating  fogs  and  bracing  winds.  But  we 
don't  "get  mad  to  stay";  and  the  pleasure 
which  this  finished  artiste  has  given  us  already 
would  placate  a  far  more  vindictive  constituency 
than  music-loving  San  Francisco  affords.  Min- 
nie Hauk  will  hereafter  be  down  on  Colonel 
Mapleson's  "list"  as  a  drawing  card  in  this  city. 

There  are  those  who,  without  affectation,  are 
so  wrought  upon  by  the  music  of  grand  opera 
grandly  sung  as  to  feel  in  all  sincerity  what  a 
terrible  fate  it  had  been  to  have  died  before 
hearing  it.  These  music-worshipers  must  have 
felt,  on  Tuesday  night,  that  to  hear  Minnie 
Hauk,  Cherubini,  Giannini,  and  Del  Puente  in 

'Africaine,  was  to  be  fully  justified  in  such  a 
feeling.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
worthy  of  the  artists  named.  Those  who  on 
previous  visits  persisted  in  detecting  in  Mile. 
Dotti  abilities  with  which  it  was  not  the  fash- 
ion to  credit  her,  are,  on  her  present  visit, 
highly  gratified  with  the  constantly  increasing 
estimation  in  which  she  is  held,  and  the  conse- 
quent justification  of  their  good  opinion.  Her 
rendering  of  "Inez,"  on  Tuesday  evening,  was 
excellent,  and  was  received  with  frequent  and 
hearty  applause.  Signor  Vetta,  too,  more  than 
sustained  the  good  impression  made  at  his  first 
appearance. 

Martha  was  announced  for  Wednesday  night, 
and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  appearance 
of  Mme.  Lablanche  as  "Nancy" — her  first 
chance  to  exhibit  her  powers  at  their  best, — as 
well  as  the  general  excellence  of  the  cast,  prom- 
ised to  attract  another  large  and  fashionable  au- 
dience. But  the  illness  of  two  of  the  principal 
singers  necessitated  a  postponement.  The  phy- 
sician's certificate,  conspicuously  posted,  hardly 
seemed  to  convince  the  "swell  mob"  that  some 
trick  was  not  being  played  on  them;  but,  though 
Lieutenant  Marcus  Henry  bravely  appeared 
outside  the  protecting  walls  of  the  tox-office, 
panoplied  in  no  armor  other  than  his  stanch 
overcoat,  yet,  at  last  accounts,  he  was  still  alive 
and  as  imperturbable  as  ever,  assuring  the  ex- 
cited crowd  that  unless  his  cold  should  be  much 
worse  they  should  surely  hear  Faust  on  Thursday 
evening. 

At  the  California  it  looks  as  if  the  palmy  days 
of  the  popular  theater  had  returned.  Notwith- 
standing the  attraction  of  grand  opera  in  addi- 


tion to  all  the  regular  theaters,  the  house  on 
Monday  night  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  benefit  to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  had,  of  course,  something  to  do  with  this  ; 
but  the  very  moderate  falling  oft  on  Tuesday 
night  showed  that  the  attendance  was  mainly 
due  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  deep  and  somber  sadness  that  attaches  to 
the  part  of  "Jane  Shore,"  or,  at  least,  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  depicted  in  Mr.  Wills's 
play,  is  well  adapted  to  Miss  Ward's  powers. 
But,  alas!  youth  and  beauty  and  the  full  flush 
of  life's  morning  can  not  outlast  their  allotted 
time,  and  without  at  least  some  semblance  of 
these  "Jane  Shore"  is  an  impossibility.  Even 
the  most  wonderful  acting  can  not  prevent  a 
feeling  of  the  incongruousness  of  the  reality  and 
that  which  it  is  intended  to  present.  But  in  all 
the  terrible  and  harrowing  scenes  of  the  outcast 
favorite's  wanderings  in  the  streets,  the  persona- 
tion by  Miss  Ward  left  nothing  to  be  desired; 
it  was  as  perfect  in  its  picturesque  phase  as  in 
the  acting.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many  act- 
resses— queens  in  their  profession — will  persist 
too  long  in  assuming  parts  for  which  their  fitness 
has  naturally  ceased.  There  is  always  a  place, 
and  a  lofty  one,  on  the  stage  for  such  as  Miss 
Ward.  There  are  plenty  of  characters  suited  to 
her  in  every  respect.  If  not,  there  are  play- 
wrights constantly  producing  new  plays  with 
parts  specially  adapted  to  some  actress.  Miss 
Ward  is  well  worth  writing  for,  and  her  assump- 
tion of  a  part  designed  for  her  would  reflect  lus- 
ter on  any  author's  work. 

Mr.  Vernon  not  only  made  a  strongly  dra- 
matic and  effective  part  of  "Henry  Shore,"  but 
his  personation  was  a  notable  one  from  the  fact 
that  he  invested  with  a  manly  and  pathetic  dig- 
nity a  character  which,  whether  in  real  life  or  on 
the  stage,  has  usually  very  little  either  of  dig- 
nity or  manliness.  He  compelled  us  to  respect 
the  man  who  could  not  forgive,  and  to  honor 
him  when  he  did. 

Mabel  Bert  is  always  good  enough  to  give  a 
satisfactory  rendering  of  any  character  she  un- 
dertakes, but,  as  the  angry  and  indignant  queen, 
one  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  while  her  ex- 
pressive face  is  admirably  adapted  to  represent 
the  mournful  and  melancholy,  when  it  would 
express  anger  or  scorn  it  is  simply  cross.  Dra- 
matists seem,  as  a  rule,  to  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  wronged  wife  vent  her  outraged  feelings 
in  an  amount  of  shrill  invective  which  would, 
to  say  the  least,  seem  to  suggest  a  possible  cause 
if  not  an  excuse  for  any  marital  shortcomings  in 
"the  party  of  the  second  part."  But  the  fair 
Mabel,  even  if  obliged  by  Mr.  Wills's  "dialogue" 
to  scold,  should,  for  the  credit  of  her  sex,  not 
look  quite  so  peevish  and  fretful.  Queens  may 
be  so,  but  it  isn't  queenly;  and  on  the  stage  we 
must  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  as  she  should 
be — not  always  as  she  is. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  "John  Grist,"  knocksdown 
and  drags  out  and  asserts  himself  generally  with 
so  much  lusty  life,  burly  strength,  and  good  hu- 
mor, as  well  as  brave  manliness  of  heart,  as  to 
form  a  cheery  spot  of  brightness  amid  the  som- 
ber gloom  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Harkins  is  a  good 
(bad)  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  entire  cast  is  a 
good  one. 

The  Baldwin  has  been  giving  a  very  good  pro- 
duction of  Bartley  Campbell's  play,  The  Galley 
Slave,  with  Lewis  Morrison,  Rose  Wood,  E.  J. 
Buckley,  and  Annie  Thomas  in  the  cast.  Mr. 
Morrison,  as  "Baron  le  Bois,"  exhibits  all  that 
ease  of  movement  and  quietly  impressive  man- 
ner for  which  he  has  become  specially  distin- 
guished. One  does  not  realize  the  extreme  ef- 
fectiveness of  naturalness  and  quiet  on  the  stage 
until  one  sees  Mr.  Morrison  at  his  best.  He  is 
then  a  model  in  this  respect  well  worth  the  study 
of  a  young  actor.  Miss  Rose  Wood's  "Frances- 
ca"  is  worthy  of  her  reputation.  The  personation 
is  eminently  dramatic,  intense,  and  picturesque. 
The  little  Rosabel  as  "Psyche  Gay"  was  sprightly 
and  pleasant,  and  "Franklin  Fitts,"  her  young 
lover — Louis  Bclmour, — though  rather  weak  at 
first  cameout  very  well  later  on.  George  Osbourne 
and  Mrs.  Saunders  made  a  most  delightfully  ec- 
centric pair  of  elderly  lovers,  as  "Oliver  Ol- 
iphant"  and  "Mrs.  Phoebe  Gay."  As  the  ideal 
mother-in-law,  with  just  a  sufficient  spice  of  the 
ordinary  article  to  give  an  exciting  pungency, 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  simply  inimitable. 

On  last  Wednesday  the  crowd  that  swarmed 
through  the  entrance,  jostled  in  the  lobby,  and 
crowded  around  the  box-office  window,  seemed 
to  portend  something  unusual.  Inquiry  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  it  was  the  opening  sale  of 
seats  to  sec  the  renowned  and  only  Mary — other- 
wise Miss — Anderson,  who  is  to  appear  on  the 
Baldwin  stage  next  Monday  night.  From  ap- 
pearances it  would  seem  that  all  San  Francisco 
intends  seeing  the  lovely  "Galatea"  on  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Abbey  assures  us  that  the  company 
he  brings  out  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
brilliant  star.  The  repertory  for  next  week  will 
be  :  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,  supplemented  by  a  one-act  play 
written  for  Miss  Anderson  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and 
called  Comedy  and  Tragedy;  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, As  You  Like  ft;  Saturday  evening,  The 
Lady  of  Lyons. 

Harrison  and  Gourlay  have  continued  their 
delightfully  amusing  performance,  to  the  appa- 
rently unabated  satisfaction  of  their  audiences. 
The  play  which  they  promise  for  their  last  week, 
Out  of  the  frying- Tan  Into  the  Fire,  is  said  to 


be  still  funnier  than  the  perennial  and  unfading 
"Skipped."  If  it  is  half  as  funny,  it  is  worth 
seeing.  The  following  artists  will  appear  in  the 
cast :  Louis  Harrison,  John  Gourlay,  Misses 
Sadie  Bigelow,  Emma  Schultz,  Dora  Stuart, 
Lizzie  Jeremy,  Jenny  Williams,  and  Messrs. 
Bebus,  Conycrs,  Collings,  Tighe,  Helmych, 
Wagner,  and  others. 

The  Standard,  with  Reed's  Minstrels,  has 
held  its  usual  place  in  the  race  (or  patronage. 
People  in  San  Francisco  hardly  realize  how 
much  they  would  feci  the  loss  if  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  vary  the  week's  amusement  by  an 
occasional  hour  at  the  Minstrels'.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  company  is  "Ardell,"  whose  act, 
of  the  same  class  as  that  of  McNish,  is  in  many 
respects  better  than  his.  Charley  Reed's  song 
for  this  week  has  been  very  popular,  its  theme — 
"He  isn't  built  that  way" — allowing  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  encores  to  the  exuberant  gallery. 
Billy  Sweatnam  has  always  been  very  popular 
here,  and,  with  two  such  originals  as  he  and 
Charley  Reed,  the  main  clement  of  a  minstrel 
troupe,  fun,  is  assured. 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful week's  production  of  Virginia,  with 
Helene  Dingeon  in  the  title  role,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  a  goose-girl,  though  in  Miss  Dingeon 's 
hands  by  no  means  a  goose  of  a  girl.  The  cast 
is  an  excellent  one,  including  the  established 
favorite  Miss  Louise  Leighton. 


NOTES. 

Eden  Musec  soon  at  the  California. 

Mary  Anderson  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  Salvini-Booth  consolidation  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  speculation. 

Louise  Lester  is  still  a  reigning  attraction  at 
Koster  and  Bials's,  New  York. 

The  Cragg  family  announce  their  farewell 
trip,  before  leaving  for  Europe. 

A  daughter  of  General  Banks  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Frederick  Warde's  company  next  season. 

At  the  California,  Monday  night  of  next  week, 
first  production  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  comedy,  En- 
gaged. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
building,  should  be  visited  again  about  this 
time. 

Benefit  of  the  Baldwin  theater  doorkeepers 
to-morrow,  Sunday,  night.  An  excellent  bill  is 
announced. 

Tuesday  evening,  April  6th,  a  benefit  will  be 
given  to  Manager  C.  W.  Cornelius,  at  the  Stand- 
ard theater. 

The  Mapleson  company  will  give  an  extra 
week  of  grand  opera,  commencing  Monday 
night,  with  L' Africaine. 

Miss  Helen  Dauvray  takes  part  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  performance  of  One  of  Our 
Girls,  at  the  Lyceum  theater,  New  York,  April 
5th. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  to  personate  "Helen  of  Troy," 
in  Mr.  Godwin's  Greek  play,  on  the  model  of 
Sophocles.  The  play  is  to  be  produced  toward 
the  end  of  May,  at  the  Cirque,  London. 

All  new  scenery  has  been  prepared  for  the  pro- 
duction, at  the  Bush-street,  of  Harrison  and 
Gourlav's  new  play.  Out  of  the  Frving-Pan 
Into  the  Fire.  The  play  has  been  immensely 
successful  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  London, 
where  it  was  produced  under  the  title  of  Kindred 
Souls. 

An  entirely  new  bill  will  be  presented  at  the 
Standard,  including  I  he  act  of  the  new  man, 
Ardell;  Wilson  and  Cameron  in  a  new  sketch, 
Liza  I.oves  You;  Reed  and  Sweatnam  in  new 
specialties;  to  conclude  with  an  original  and 
realistic  sketch  by  Billy  Sweatnam,  entitled  A 
Blackville  Wedding. 

The  New  York  Times  asserts  positively  that 
President  Cleveland  was  not  named  after  Leon- 
ard Grover,  fere.  The  same  paper  says  of  the  play 
to  be  produced  at  the  California  Monday  night  : 
"Engaged  is  still  drawing  large  audiences  at  the 
Madison-square  theater,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Gilbert's  burlesque  comedy  could  be  kept  upon 
the  stage  with  profit  till  the  end  of  the  season." 

A  sacred  and  miscellaneous  concert  will  be 
given  on  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
Tlouse,  in  which  the  entire  list  of  artists  in 
Colonel  Mapleson's  troupe  will  appear.  Signor 
Arditi,  director,  will  be  assisted  by  Signor  Bim- 
boni.  The  varied  and  comprehensive  programme, 
with  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  will  be  given  at 
popular  prices  —  the  highest  charge  for  reserved 
seats  (including  seats  in  Mezzanine  boxes') being 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  General  admission, 
fifty  cents. 

The  organist  at  the  third  of  the  series  of  re- 
citals now  being  given  at  St .  John's  Presbyterian 
church,  was  S.  B.  Whitcley.  A  good  audience 
assembled  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  short 
and  well-chosen  programme  was  most  satisfac- 
torily rendered,  the  overture  to  /.am pa,  the  an- 
dante from  Schubert's  symphony  in  C,  and 
Traumcri  seeming  to  be  most  favorably  received 
by  the  audience.  The  next  of  these  interesting 
recitals  will  take  place  Thursday,  April  8th,  at 
3:30  p.  m. 

The  young  San  Francisco  tenor,  Frank  Page, 
assisted  by  Signor  Lcncionc,  gave  a  very  suc- 
cessful concert  Friday  evening,  March  26th,  at 
Irving  Hall.  The  audience  was  much  larger 
than  most  of  ourrccent  concerts  have  called  out. 
Mr.  Page  was  in  good  voice,  and  his  singing  was 
such  as  to  encourage  his  friends  in  the  belief  that 
with  perseverance  he  has  an  assured  future. 
Miss  Ella  Lark  managed  a  very  pleasant  soprano 
voice  with  unusual  skill  for  a  dfbutante.  The 
duct  with  Signor  Lencione  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Another  first  appearance  was  that  of 
Signor  Caselli,  a  baritone,  who  sang  with  great 
taste  and  expression.  Signor  Lencione  is  too 
well  known  to  require  mention.  His  name  at- 
tached to  any  number  on  a  musical  programme 
is  an  assurance  of  its  excellence.  Master  Rade- 
makcr's  violin  solo  was  very  well  rendered  for 
one  of  his  years. 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 


According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  alcohol  cuts 
down,  by  disease,  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
one  thousand  persons  a  week.  What,  adds  the 
Doctor,  if  any  other  cause  of  mortality  did  the 
same?  What  if  one  thousand  persons  per  week 
died  in  the  same  area  from  the  bite  of  the  rabid 
dog  or  the  snake,  by  the  swallowing  of  arsenic, 
opium,  or  prussic  acid?  What  if  some  thousand 
persons  a  week  were  known  to  be  killed  by  the 
secret  devices  of  the  slow  poisoner,  who,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  went  about  and  instilled 
into  his  victims  some  subtile  drop  which  led  to 
the  shortening  of  their  life  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lingering  organic  fatal  disease?  What, 
indeed,  then,  would  be  the  cry  and  the  action? 
Why,  all  through  the  ranks  of  the  great  profes- 
sion of  medicine  there  would  be  a  tumult  of 
labor  and  toil,  such  as  never  before  was  seen,  to 
remove  the  calamity.  Men  would  be  ambitious 
to  be  first  to  discover,  by  experiment,  by  experi- 
ence, the  cause  of  so  fearful  an  evil,  and  to  re- 
move it  instantly;  while  he  who  won  the  victory 
over  the  calamity  would  be  extolled  as  illustrious, 
and,  crowned  with  honor,  become  a  house- 
hold word  among  the  children  of  Esculapius. 
Yet  one  single  cause  making  this  deadly  havoc — 
a  cause  well  known  and  easily  removable,  in  spite 
of  its  evils  and  in  face  of  its  easy  removal— is 
here  permitted  to  remain  in  sight,  with  a 
majority  of  the  army  of  medicine  looking  on  in 
apathy,  pitying  us  "poor  foolish  fanatics"  who 
are  exercising  our  limited  powers  to  uproot  it, 
and  some,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  sharing 
the  calamity  as  to  become  copartners  in  the  de- 
struction which  follows  from  the  participation.— 
Scientific  Ajnerican. 


It  has  long  been  considered  that  a  person  can 
be  more  politely  insulted  in  Paris  than  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  A  gentleman  who  undertook 
to  speak  in  public  there  recently  expressed  him- 
self in  such  a  low  tone  of  voice  that  the  audience 
were  unable  to  hcarhim.  lie  was  lecturing  upon  a 
geographical  subject,  and  copies  of  a  map  about 
three  feet  square  had  been  generally  distrib- 
uted. Presently  one  ->f  the  audience  rolled  up 
his  map  in  the  form  of  a  very  long  attenuated 
lamplighter,  inserted  the  small  end  in  his  car, 
and  turned  the  other  end  toward  the  speaker. 
It  was  rather  a  ludicrous  performaice,  but  not  a 
laugh  was  heard  among  that  polite  assemblage. 
In  two  minutes,  however,  every  map  in  the  house 
was  rolled  into  a  ear-trumpet,  and  the  speaker 
saw  himself  confronted  with  the  semblance  of  a 
mammoth  porcupine,  whose  advance  quills  al- 
most touched  his  lecturn.  He  at  once  spoke 
louder. 


The  utter  disappearance  of  the  paper  money 
issued  by  Gordon  in  the  Soudan  is  explained  on 
the  theory  that  the  bonds  fell  into  the  Mahdi's 
hands;  and  the  Mahdi's  men,  not  being  edu- 
cated in  the  greenback  theory,  innocently  im- 
agined that  they  could  do  the  English  no  worse 
turn  than  by  the  destruction  of  their  paper 
promises. 


«'orsols  IHrert  Irom  Kiiropp. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
house  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  imports  corsets 
direct  from  Europe.  The  celebrated  Freud's 
Corset  House  is  the  sole  agency  for  the  leading 
corset  factories  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  England.  Ladies  can  rely  upon  getting  the 
genuine  brands  only  at'  this  reliable  corset 
house,  for  the  market  is  flooded  with  numerous 
imitations;  moreover,  the  very  best  brands  of 
imported  corsets  can  only  be  had  at  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets.  Freud's  Sons  are  sole 
agents  for  America  for  the  Improved  Wcrly 
seamless  woven  and  sewed  corsets,  now  so  popu- 
lar in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  The 
Improved  Werly  Corsets  arc  now  produced  in 
the  finest  woven  and  sewed  qualities,  at  less 
than  ordinary  corsets.  Ladies  who  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  old  style  of  sewed  or 
woven  corsets  pronounce  the  Improved  Werly 
the  most  perfect  corset  ever  made.  The  Im- 
proved Werly  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion, as  a  trial  of  them  will  clearly  prove. 


VITALITY,  exhausted  by  overwork  or  disease, 
is  surely  restored  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 

rilla. 

Among  the  thousands  of  names  recorded  at 
Muller's  Optical  Depot  are  included  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
United  States. 


Josicpii  M.  Lewis,  M  D.,  Specialist,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum.  Office  and  residence,  150 
Fourth  street. 

CITY  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Iiighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


CARPETS  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  F  rank  Conklin.  successor  to  Conklin 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street.    Telephone  2126. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.to  5  v.  IS. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  st.;  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  st. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 


WORDS  BY  HECTOR  A.  STUART;  MUSIC  BY  H.  B.  PASSMORE. 


A  iirhintfi. 


When  I  roam  a  -  mong  the  heather  At  the  murk  -  y 
When  the    lark  -  let's   song   of        vesper       Marks  the  clos  -  ing 
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Then  the  moor  bird's  song  of  sad  -  ness  Sends  a  thrill  in  -  to  my  heart,  For  we  heard  it  then  in  glad  -  ness  e  re  stern  Fate  tore 
Then    a    dream  comes  o'er  my  spir  -  it,  Like  the   balm  of  rest    in    pain,    Tells  me    love    1     shall    in  -  her  -  it,    yea.  thon  shall  be 
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KOHLER  &  CHASE 


137  and  13U  I'osr  STKEET,  SAS  IKAXISHi. 


Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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STEEL  SHIPS. 


As  wood,  in  the  construction  of  ships,  was 
gradually  replaced  by  iron,  so  iron  in  its  turn  is 
giving  way  to  steel.  The  latter  phase  of  the 
evolution  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  only  seven 
years  ago  that  steel  began  to  attract  attention  as 
a  substitute  for  iron  in  ship  building.  Its  free 
use  had  just  then  been  made  possible — on  the 
score  of  economy — by  the  perfection  of  the  Bes- 
semer process.  But  for  the  triumphant  success 
of  that  cheap  method  of  steel  manufacture,  such 
a  thing  as  a  steel  hull  would  have  remained  the 
dream  of  naval  architects.  Seven  years  of  trial 
have  proved  the  advantages  of  steel  over  iron  as 
a  material  for  ships,  as  those  of  iron  over  wood 
had  been  previously  demonstrated.  The  prime 
cost  of  vessels  is  increased  by  the  change,  but 
there  is  a  great  gain  in  durability,  which  makes 
the  use  of  steel  cheaper  than  that  of  iron  in  the 
long  run. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a  steel  vessel  is 
greater  than  one  composed  of  iron.  The  tougher 
metal  better  stands  the  tremendous  wear  and 
tear  of  quick  voyages.  As  to  comparative  safely 
in  collisions  with  other  vessels  or  with  icebergs, 
the  shock  can  be  sustained  with  less  damage  to 
steel  than  to  iron.  For  every  exigency  that 
taxes  the  strengh  of  a  hull,  iron  is  less  suitable 
than  steel.  It  is  rare  that  theory  has  been  so 
well  verified  by  practice.  The  position  of  steel 
as  the  material  into  which  the  navies  of  the 
world  are  destined  to  be  transmuted  in  the 
early  future  seems  now  to  be  secure. 

There  is  no  known  rival  to  steel  in  ship 
building.  If  aluminum  could  be  produced  as 
cheaply,  its  extraordinary  tensile  strength  and 
its  wonderful  lightness  would  recommend  it  to 
such  a  use.  But  the  great  cost  of  its  extraction 
from  the  superabundant  clay  in  which  it  is  found 
puts  that  iue  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
After  all  the  alleged  improvements  in  its  manu- 
facture, its  wholesale  price  was,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  government  report  on  "Mineral  Re- 
sources," not  less  than  six  dollars  a  pound.  And 
there  is  no  other  metal — or  other  material  of  any 
kind — from  which  steel  has  any  thing  to  fear  as 
a  competitor  in  a  swift  mercantile  marine  or  an 
efficient  war  navy. 

The  Clyde  statistics  for  1885  tell  the  story  of 
the  gain  made  by  steel  on  iron  during  the  year. 
Of  all  the  tonnage  constructed  and  launched  on 
the  river  last  year,  steel  showed  a  percentage  of 
forty-eight.  No  further  back  than  1879  the  per- 
centage of  steel  tonnage  produced  on  the  Clyde 
was  only  ten  and  a  quarter.  The  proportion  of 
steel  to  iron  hulls  has  increased  with  great  uni- 
formity from  year  to  year.  The  North  German 
Lloyds  now  has  three  new  steel  steamers  under 
headway  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow.  The  Havre 
line  gives  its  orders  for  four  splendid  additions 
to  the  steel  fleet  already  in  existence  on  the  At- 
lantic. The  revolution,  now  so  silently  but 
surely  progressing,  is  not  confined  to  Scotland 
or  France.  Every  country  which  makes  any 
serious  pretensions  to  ship  building  assists  in 
the  transforming  process. — Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


On  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  an  obscure  coun- 
try actor,  named  Edmund  Kean,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  sheer  desperation — a  very  model  of  a 
strolling  player,  shabby,  almost  shoeless,  whom 
the  mediocrities  treated  at  rehearsal  with  uncon- 
cealed contempt, — appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as 
"Shylock,"  to  an  indifferent  and  halt-filled 
house;  but  when  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  fourth 
act  it  was  upon  such  a  burst  of  wild  enthusiasm 
as  had  not  been  heard  since  the  night  Siddons 
played  "Isabella"  for  the  first  time  before  a  Lon- 
don audience.  The  next  day  all  London  was 
ringing  with  the  fame  of  the  newactor.  "Rich- 
ard" was  his  next  impersonation.  "Just  returned 
from  seeing  Kean  in  'Richard,' "  wrote  Byron, 
in  his  diary.  "By  Jove,  he  is  a  soul !  Life,  na- 
ture, truth,  without  exaggeration  or  diminu- 
tion." Coleridge  said  it  was  reading  Shake- 
speare by  flashes  of  lightning.  The  receipts  rose 
from  100/.  to  600/.  nightly.  After  his  third  ap- 
pearance, Whitbread  raised  his  salary  from  8/. 
tCi2o/.  One  week  the  committee  presented  him 
with  100/.,  the  next  with  500/.,  while  splendid 
presents  flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  sides;  so- 
ciety fawned  upon  him,  flattered  him,  courted 
him.  During  six  years  he  sustained  the  fortunes 
of  Drury  Lane  upon  his  own  shoulders;  rivals 
rose  up,  fine  actors,  but  all  paled  before  the 
splendor  of  his  overwhelming  genius. —  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 


An  intimate  friend  of  General  Hancock,  in 
speaking  of  the  dead  general's  personal  peculiari- 
ties, said:  "In  most  things  the  general  was  the 
soul  of  exactness,  but  in  money  matters  he  was 
laughably  thoughtless.  He  would  frequently 
come  over  to  the  city  without  a  cent  in  his 
pocket.  On  discovering  his  moneyless  condi- 
tion a  look  of  helpless  surprise  would  come  over 
his  face,  and  winking  his  eyes  in  that  peculiar 
manner  usual  with  him  when  he  was  puzzled,  he 
would  say:  'Well,  I  declare!  I  haven't  got  a 
cent.  Will  you  lend  me  some  money?'  Of 
course  the  pocket-book  of  every  one  was  open 
to  the  general,  but  he  would  only  accept  a  quar- 
ter, or  at  most  half  a  dollar,  and  go  off  up  town 
as  happy  as  a  school-boy.  He  always  gave  the 
loose  change  in  his  pocket  to  beggars  or  organ- 
grinders,  and  was  lucky  if  he  saved  enough  to 
get  him  down  town  again.  One  day  he  climbed 
up  the  stairs  of  the  Twenty-third  street  Elevated 
station,  and  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets  for 
money.  Five  cents  was  all  he  could  find,  and 
after  winking  at  the  nickel  for  a  moment,  he  re- 
turned to  the  street  and  took  the  Broadway 
horse-car  for  Bowling  Geeen. — New  York  Trib- 
une. v 

Microbes  that  produce  disease  are  probably 
good  things  out  of  place.  A  New  York  lect- 
urer says  that  they  make  the  nitrates  which 
ferment  wine  and  beer,  purify  rivers,  and  prevent 
disease.  It  is  the  theory  of  Professor  Miles,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  that  the 
growth  of  plants  could  not  go  on  without  the 
work  of  rnicrobes  in  preparing  their  food.  The 
fermentation  which  changes  earthy  or  vegetable 
matter  into  fertilizing  material  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants  is  the  work  of  microbic 
life. 


IX  oisriH  1  \<  1   TO  A  GEN- 
ERAL 

PUBLIC  DEMAND 

For  a  safe  yeast,  we  began  the  man- 
ufacture, after  long  experiments,  of 

WARNER'S 

Safe  Yeast, 

Which  we  guarantee  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  Perfect  Yeast,  pure, 
wholesome,  and  health  preserving. 
PRICE,  IO  CENTS  A  BOX 

(IO  CAKES   IN  A  BOX) 

Enough  to  raise  40  loaves  of  bread 
If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send 
for  it  by  mail,  to 
Warner's  Safe  Yeast  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


I' rice 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  OOOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  2  01. 

These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  -ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^"Take  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  and  News  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Binders'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California.. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

Jt-JT  Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

U.  W.  CXARK  A  CO., 

64/5  Market  street. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally  $6  00  per  Year 

Weekly   $9.00  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 

O  I  I  A  OANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
O  w  "  n  opment ;  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment ;  pay  alter  lining;  beautiful  book 
free.  Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
|  Pay  after  using. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

RKOAD  UAUUE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  18&5,  and 
until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf.  as  follows: 


Leave 
San  Francisco. 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor* 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Way  Stations. 

SUN- 
DAYS. 

WEEK 
DAYS. 

7.45  a.  m 
3.30P.  m 

8.<    a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50a.  m. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.[8  00  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    |6.iop.  rn.J6.05  p.  m. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We-t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  '  ity,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4;  to  Cloverdale, 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael— Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
ro.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p.  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael— Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays :  8. to  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  P-  m->  3>3°  p- 
in.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days : 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  »•  m-t  12.40  p.  m., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.EV  RA11ROAO. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows : 

»j  O  f~\P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
"^fc  •  O  K^J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/"\A-  M.  (Sundays  o-dy),  from  Washington 
•  ^  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Superintendent. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  /~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  Kj  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo? 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2 0  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  O  K_J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

o  (~\  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^*tOU  and  intermediate  points. 
^  (~\{~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday.  Hunter's  Train  to 
^rk.^JKJ  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dt*  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  AI  AMI  OA 

f*6.oo,  26.30,  #7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  n.30  A.  M.  ^[12.00,  12.30, Hi. 00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2-30i  3-oo,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8'3°»  9-3°)  10.45,  IT-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  26.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  ro.oo,  10.30,  "fin. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  !J  12.00,  12.30, 
llr. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT-45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
{36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U 10.46, 
11. 16,  ^11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


CUT  RATES! 

— TO — 

YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 

VIA  A  RAILROAD 

That  saves  Thirty  Miles  of  Coaching;  thence,  in  new  un- 
excelled Six-Horse  Coaches.    Fares  very  low. 

THOMAS  T.  WALTON, 

138  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


WEEKLY 


TH'E 


W  BEE 


THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  cluhs. 
f^TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  hy  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fllty  <  mis  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


AGENTS 


WANTED : 


DR.  SCOTT'S  henntl- 
Electric  Corsets. 

.sample  free  to  tDOWi  In'Comihg  ayelllt. 
No  ri.sk.  tiuick  sales.  Territory  (riven. 
t^r  Satisfaction  frnarantepfl.  Address 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


J8.oo  a. . 
8.00  a.  . 

*4 .00  p. 

8,00a. 

8 .00  a. 
*3-30  P- 

8 . 30  a . 

4.00  p. 
*5-oo  p. 
t8 .00  a. 
*8.30  a. 

3  •  3°  P  • 

1-30  P- 
10.00  a . 

3-oop. 

3-oo  p. 

8.00  a . 

8 .00  a. 

8.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4-oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
tio.oo  a. 

3-oop. 

8 . 30  a . 
*Q-3°  a. 
*3-3o  P- 
*9-3°  a. 


From  January  17,  1886. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  .  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Dcming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
1      **       "      11    \  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"  via  Livermore . . . 

'*         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

M        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


.  46.40  p 
.*io. 10  a 
.. .6.40  p 
...5.40P 
...  6 . 40  p 
. *io. 40  a 
..-5-40  p 
. . 10. to  a 
. .*8.4o  a 
.  46.40  p 
.  .*7-ro  p 
. .10.40  a 
. . 10.40  a 
.3-40  p 
■■ii. 10  a 
. . 11 . 10  a 
.. .5-4°  P 

 6 . 40  p 

...  5 . 40  p 
.11.10  a 
. . .10. 10  a 
. .  .*6.oo  a 
•  -*3-40  p 
.43.40  p 
....9.40a 
.. .5.40  p 
..  .*7-io  p 
. . *  10. 40  a 
. .  .*7.iop 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


I  «  ■     >tl  |  ->l  .11    I  mil     i.    M  .1  I  ,1  I  I  M    r    ,  |  \  ,  |  ,  1  |  I 

DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  ii  30,  12.00, 
1. 00,  1.30,  z  oo,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o, 

*8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhua)— *9.3o,  6.30,  t 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  ^10,30,  11.00,  tii'3o,  12.00,  t 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— «6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  6.00, 
9.00,  J9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3o,  7.00,  8.00 


TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,  7  00,  *7.3o, 

*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 

5.00,  *5«3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 


8.00, 
12.30, 
5-3°. 

*8.oo, 
,  9.00. 

II.OO, 

8.3c, 
12.30, 

6.00, 

8.30, 

2.00, 
g.oo, 

t8.oo, 
*4'3°. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  *6.53,  V.23,  '7.53,  '8.23 
*8-53.  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4. 53.  *5.23,  *5.53,  *6.23, 
*6.s3,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  *5.4S, 
t.6.45,  Jg.i5,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *S.3o,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6.07,  6.37, 
7-°7.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  1.1.37,  11.07, 
11.37,  12-07.  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37. 4-°7. 
4-37.  5-°7.  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  I6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO-22,  IO.52,  til- 22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  t5.45,  t6.i5.  6.45,  t->.i5, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9-i5,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  I7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  2.45.  3-45. 

4.45,  ts.15,  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
ioi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  OOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  Oct  is, 

1885. 

1  ARRIVE 

I      S.  F. 

t6.4o  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and] 
Menlo  Park.  | 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  *  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  (5.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.30  p  

1 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  1 
Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

  9.03  a 

....  *io.02  a 
....     3-36  p 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
♦3.30  p  .... 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville^l 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

 *  10.02  a 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

r  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  [ 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  J 
and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *io.oi  a 
  6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

1           6.08  p 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  {Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Phscadhho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

«     ,  ,     I    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  fot 

For  Sundays  only,  j  „t|m,  5ame  dayy_ 

For  Saturday,  J  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street ; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


:  rumor  that  Henry  Irving  intends  mnkinf; 
of  the  United  States  as  "Ko-Ko"  larks 


■Drawing-rooms :  Studios. 

An  after-dinner  speech:    "Check,  please." 

Th"  lieer-drinkcrs'  fleet:  First  a  schooner, 
and  then  a  smack. 

Interestmcnewspaper  announcement :  "There 
will  he  a  raffle  for  a  Bible  in  John  Kelly's 
saloon." 

rtraconsfield  had  a  great  head  on  him.  He 
used  to  say  that  women  should  marry,  but  men 
should  not. 

The 
a  tour 
confirmation. 

A  man  never  realize,  how  insignifican*  he  is 
until  he  attempts  to  describe  to  his  wife  the 
dress  worn  by  another  lady. 

Boston  has  just  held  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "sufferers  by  the  flood."  Will  not  Noah 
consider  this  rather  tardy  benevolence? 

St/Htrt—yiove,  bovs,  what  is  the  gender  of  an 
egg?  Sharp  hov(~vhose  mother  keeps  chickens  )— 
Please,  sir,  you  can't  tell  fill  it's  hatched. 

"Are  we  running  on  time?"  said  the  con- 
ductor, repeating  the  nervous  passenger's  ques- 
tion. "No.  sir;  we  are  doing  a  strictly  cash 
business.   Fare,  please." 

Mr.  Pud- forth — Well ,  my  dear,  I  hope  you 
will  order  another  ense  of  Burgundy  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Pudwerth—Yon  forget  that  Lent  begins 
this  week.  Mr.  Pudworih  So  I  did,  to  be  sure; 
so  I  did.    Well,  make  it  claret. 

Pride — Yes,  poor  John's  father  was  buried 
onlv  two  weeks  before  our  wedding-day.  It  was 
a  very  quiet  affair  Caller — Er — do  you  mean 
the  funeral?  Bride — No;  I  meant  the  wedding. 
Still,  the  funeral  was  a  quiet  affair,  too. 

Lady  ( to  applicant ) — What  wages  will  you 
expect  as  nurse?  Applicant—  How  old  is  the 
baby,  mum?  Lady — Seven  months.  Applicant 
— Widout  laudanum,  mum,  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week;  wid  laudanum,  two  dollars. 

"What's  your  business?"  asked  the  judge  of 
a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  "Well,  s'pose  you  might 
call  me  a  locksmith."  "When  did  you  work  last 
at  your  trade?"  "Last  night ;  when  I  heard  a 
call  for  the  police  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  door." 

Esthetic  young  ladv — Can  you  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  somberlv  and  poetically  solemn  than 
the  denouement  of  Romeo  and  Titlictl  Could  the 
poet  have  made  their  fate  more  wcirdlv  tragic? 
Cvnical  bachelor — Oh,  yes.  He  might  have 
married  them. 

Every  man  who  discovers  a  previously  un- 
known fact  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  and  add; 
to  the  mental  wealth  of  the  world,  unless  his 
discovery  is  the  inevitable  result  of  blowing  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun  to  find  out  how  much 
vacancy  it  contains. 

"I  don't  want  any  castor  oil,"  said  a  sicV  lit- 
tle Boston  bov.  petulantly,  "and  I  won't  take 
it."  "Why.  Horace,"  expostulated  his  mother, 
"don't  you  know  that  castor  oil  is  made  from 
beans?"  And  the  little  boy,  whose  faith  in  his 
mother  is  perfect,  took  the  dose  and  feebly  asked 
for  more. 

"I  have  found  in  Arizona,"  said  the  traveler, 
"the  greatest  wonder  in  all  this  world — a  mar- 
vel without  a  parallel ;  a  natural  curiosity  that 
can  be  found  in  no  other  land.  I  think,  in  all  this 
universe."  "And  what  is  that?"  the  audience 
inquired.  "A  mountain  cascade,  a  gorge,  and  a 
precipice,  without  a  'Lovers'  Leap.'  The  awe- 
struck auditors  were  dumb  with  amazement, 
but  recovered  soon  afterward,  when,  under 
threats  of  lynching,  the  traveler  confessed  that 
he  had  lied. 

The  following  conversation  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  M.  Tasteur  and  one  of  our 
New  York  detectives : 

"Ah,  M,  Tasteur,  I  desire  the  inoculation." 

"To  whom  is  it  that  I  the  honor  have  of  to 
speak?" 

"It  is  of  the  detectives  of  New  York  that  I 
am." 

"No  need  for  the  inoculation.  It  will  never 
happen  that  by  you  any  thing  will  be  caught." 

"You  seem  to  like  that  Mr  Crimsonbeak 
who  called  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Fussanfeather, 
to  her  daughter. 

"Yes,  I  do.    He's  just  divine." 

"You  seem  tickled  to  death  whenever  he 
comes." 

"Of  course  I  am ;  he  has  such  a  funny  little 
mustache,  vou  know." 

And  then  the  mother,  looking  a  little  per- 
plexed, thought  and  thought  and  thought. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 

THE  LADIES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

And  Vicinity 

Are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 

SPRING  OPENING 

—OP— 

PATTERN  HATS, 

—AT— 

THE  DE  FOREST  EMPORIUM. 

14  Kearny  Street, 

— ON — 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 

April. Hth  and  Jth. 


7*Z 
m 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  t  oast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire hloek 
in  I  hi'  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AH  rooms  are  easy  of 
IMCM  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
Amerieau  hotels,  t.uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
I  In-  Keslaurant  is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104    MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  hasbcen  thoroughly  renovateu, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first'class  board,  $r  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS,  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice-cream  to 
order.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refers,  by  permission,  to  California  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  California  Chapter,  R  A.  M.,  and 
many  others.  K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 


DRINK  CELEBRATED 


GEYSER  SODA 


Established  I  Sf»  I  . 

Sparkling,  effervescing  and  refreshing  Natural  Mineral 
Water. 

A  CEYSER  SODA  LEMONADE  IS  DELICIOUS. 

TUIQ  DADCD  M»S  b«  f""nd  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
InlO  rMrLli  ROW-ELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


-NATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 


A.  Tonif  that  has  no  equal  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cure* 

IMPOVERISHED  CONDITION  OF  BLOOD.  I  4  IIKOMr  OYSEXTEHY. 

MEMBRA  ■■  OEKIMTY.  DYSPEPSIA, 
URRRS  Mt  RNKS-  cor  <  lilorosUi.  NEURALGIA, 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  |  SKI>  IIIMASKS,  Ete. 

«2TFOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.-®! 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  k  Co. 

721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COHACE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  tn?  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  college8 

4tt  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

o I  it  (OLLEtiE  l.i  ix. I  It 

Containing  full  particular*  regarding  the  College  Depart* 
ments,  Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 
for  a  copy. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COL  LEC  E- 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Ilook-keepliijr,  Penmanship,  t'ommcr- 
elal  Aritlimetle.  ISuslness  t  orrespondence, 
.Mercantile  Law,  (.raiiiiiiar,  Spelling, 
I  re  mil.  Uermaii,  SpanlNli,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy. Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT  II A\I>    AND  TYPE- WRITIX-U, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
3TSend  for  circulars.    3  7  Post  street. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


NATIONAL 

ATLAS 

B0YLST0N™ot~E 

H.  M.  KKWHALL  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gao.  L.  Brandhr,  Vice-Presidei). 
R.  H.  Follis,   Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackai 

J.  S-  Angi's,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier, 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Rank  of  London,  Limited 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
sow  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS. — Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Carrying  United  States,  Hawaiian  and  Colonial  mails. 

Will  leave  the  company's  wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Harrison  streets, 
FOR  IIO.NOI.I XI. 
The  steamer 
UEOROE  W.  ELDER, 
Saturday  March  I  Jth,  at  2  p.  m., 

—  FOR — 

HOVOI.l  I.l  ,  AttKLANn   and  SYDNEY, 

WITHOUT  chance. 
The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  iron  steamer 
MARAROA, 
Saturday  April  lOth,  at  «  p.  m.. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

£3TFor  freight  or  passage,  apply  at  office,  327  Market 
street.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agents. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  22d 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  aid 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugbnb  £.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovsrn,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


-$J  DEALERS  IN  t& 


FURS. 


310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco.  California. 


BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

fST Second- hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALI.'S    SAFE    AND    LOCK  COMPANY, 

211  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

REMOVAL. 

Please  take  notice  that  I  have  removed 
my  oilier  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quarters,  at  «1»  BATTERY  STREET, 
across  the  street  from  old  office,  where  I 
will  be  prepared  to  fill  your  orders  for 
Flour  with  usual  promptness. 

HORACE  H.  SCOTT. 

January  15,  1S86. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Grass  Valley 
Union,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  meeting  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  writer  suggests  for  president  of  the  meeting  a 
resident  of  that  town  "who  has  taken  a  leading  and  praise- 
worthy part  in  assisting  young  people  out  of  employment." 

The  ways  of  the  organizers  and  promoters  of  the  so- 
called  "labor-movement"  are  indeed  mysterious  and  past 
finding  out ;  but  it  would  seem  to  an  ordinary  observer 
that  a  man  might  establish  a  stronger  claim  on  public 
gratitude  by  assisting  young  persons  into  employment. 


Again  our  souls  are  made  to  rejoice  by  the  report  that 
Gerdnimo  and  his  bravest  braves  have  been  taken— this 
time  by  a  photographer  (cabinet  size,  one  dollar ;  large 
discount  to  the  trade).  The  chief  himself,  having  thus 
considerately  left  his  picture  for  the  United  States  troops 
to  look  at  during  his  absence,  has  gone  down  into  Mexico 
for  his  health.  His  warriors  accompanied  him ;  but  as 
women  and  children,  even  at  the  present  low  rates  of 
travel  for  pedestrians,  are  somewhat  troublesome  impedi- 
menta on  a  journey,  these  jovial  summer-tourists  left  their 
wives  and  families  behind  for  Lieutenant  Maus  to  take 
care  of.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  domestic  difficulty 
the  daughters  of  the  forest,  imitating  their  pale-face  sis- 
ters, had  threatened  to  "go  right  back  to  Ma's,"  and  their 
prudent  lords  were  smart  enough  *o  take  them  at  their 
word  and  leave  them  there.  However,  when  General 
Miles  comes  out  he  will  probably  bring  with  him  a  fresh 
supply  of  blankets  and  ammunition,  and  then  the  wan- 
derers will  return,  "and  we'll  all  be  gay  when  Gerdny 
comes  marching  home." 

But  that  photographer  ought  to  be  brevetted  major- 
general  at  least.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has  "taken" 
Gerdnimo  to  keep. 

One  of  the  queerest  exhibitions  of  gratitude  took  place 
the  other  day,  at  one  of  our  charitable  institutions.  Some 
benevolent  ladies,  hearing  that  one  of  the  aged  inmates 
who  had  long  been  the  recipient  of  their  kind  offices  was 
dead,  went  out  to  prepare  her  for  burial.  At  the  door  of 
the  room  they  met  the  matron,  who  informed  them  that 
the  old  lady  was  as  live  and  well  as  ever.  Sure  enough, 
on  entering,  they  found  the  "canty  dame"  knitting  away 
in  her  rocking-chair,  as  chipper  as  an  ancient  sparrow. 
The  visitors,  of  course,  tried  to  conceal  the  purpose 
of  their  visit,  thinking  that  the  poor  old  creature 
would  naturally  be  overcome  with  horror  at  finding  her- 
self the  object  of  so  ghastly  an  errand.  But  their  anxiety 
was  dispelled  when  the  cheerful  old  body,  who  had  heard 
the  colloquy  at  the  door,  greeted  them  with  the  most  pro- 
fuse and  cordial  expressions  of  gratitude. 


"Thank  ye,  kindly,  ladies!  I  am  sure  it  was  so  good 
of  you  to  come  'way  out  here  to  lay  me  out!  If  I'd  only 
a-known,  now;  but  heaven  will  reward  you!  I'm  real 
sorry  to  make  you  so  much  trouble  for  nothing!" 

Whether  the  ladies  were  so  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected address  as  to  reply  in  the  conventional  mur- 
mured formula — "No  trouble  at  all;  only  a  pleasure,  I'm 
sure" — or  not  is  unrecorded;  but  they  certainly  had  no 
alternative  but  to  return  the  old  lady's  thanks  with  as 
hearty  an  assurance  of  welcome,  and  to  accept  graciously 
her  rather  remarkable  apology  for  not  being  dead. 


Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  fooled,  might  have  been 
written  of  San  Francisco,  where  no  one  can  resist  an  ap- 
peal for  help,  be  it  ever  so  absurd  and  unreasonable. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  suppliant  is  a  child; 
yet  many  of  these  knowing  youngsters  could  put  the  old- 
est professionals  up  to  tricks  the  latter  never  thought  of. 
The  benevolent  pedestrian  on  our  streets  and  public  ways 
meets  with  some  very  peculiar  experiences. 

Two  ladies  were  walking  back  and  forth  at  the  Oak- 
land ferry,  waiting  for  the  boat.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
dropped  back  and  became  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  a  ragged  person  with  the  experiences  of  some 
eight  or  nine  winters  on  his  hoary  head,  white  with  the 
tow  of  infancy.  Her  more  experienced  companion,  divin- 
ing the  danger,  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  when  the 
other  hastened  up,  and  to  the  look  of  inquiry  began — 

"Poor  little  fellow!  he  says  his  father  and  mother  went 
over  to  Oakland  on  the  last  boat  and  left  him  behind ; 
and  he  wanted  a  dime  to  go  over  with." 

"And  you  gave  it,  of  course!  Well,  he  must  have 
gauged  you  at  a  glance  when  he  didn't  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  more  plausible  tale  than  that !  Why,  he  can't 
get  a  ticket  to  Oakland  for  ten  cents." 

The  donor  looked  rather  foolish  at  this  plain  demon- 
stration of  her  gullibility,  while  the  other  lady  caught  the 
gamin,  who  stood  regarding  the  two  askance. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  bad  little  boy,  by  telling  such 
a  story?  You  can't  go  over  to  Oakland  for  a  dime,  and 
you  know  it." 

"Well,  mum,"  whimpered  the  little  wretch,  evidently 
casting  about  for  a  reasonable  excuse,  "I — I  know  I 
can't.  But  I  thought,  mum— I  thought  mebbe  s'mother 
kind  lady  (this  with  a  leer  and  a  hesitancy  that  suggested 
that  the  phrase  "kind  lady"  had  been  hastily  substituted 
for  "fool")  might  gimme  'nother  dime !" 


In  the  palmy  days  of  California  street,  the  brokers— 
who  mostly  made  up  for  their  lack  of  conscience  by  car- 
rying the  biggest  kind  of  hearts — used  to  support  a  regu- 
lar army  of  chronic  "vags"  or  "busted"  speculators. 
George  Roberts  was  hailed  one  morning  by  a  rather 
hard-looking  specimen  of  the  first-named  class,  who 
asked  for  a  quarter,  on  the  plea  that  he  hadn't  eaten  any 
thing  for  twenty-four  hours.  George  has  a  pretty  quick 
eye  for  an  impostor,  and  regarded  his  new  acquaintance 
with  considerable  distrust.  But  the  possibility  of  any  one 
being  really  hungry  was  too  much  for  him,  and  after  hesi- 
tating a  second  or  so  he  said,  curtly — 

"Come  along!" 

The  fellow  followed,  with  rather  scant  alacrity  consid- 
ering his  starving  condition,  and  George  led  the  way  to 
a  lunch  counter,  where  he  laid  down  half  a  dollar,  with 
the  remark : 

"Here, give  this  man  all  he  can  eat." 

The  burly  beggar  squared  himself  around,  threw  a 
glance  of  intense  scorn  at  the  lunch  and  of  lofty  indigna- 
tion at  his  utterly  crushed  patron,  as  he  remarked,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  disgust  and  contempt : 

"/don't  want  no  cold  snack  !" 

With  this  withering  remark,  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes  and  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  he  strode 
out,  with  a  gait  composed  equally  of  John  L.  Sullivan 
and  Jay  Gould,  leaving  the  crestfallen  George  richer  by 
half  a  dollar  and  a  good  story  to  tell  on  himself. 


Another  of  these  sturdy  mendicants  found,  in  an  allur- 
ing frankness,  the  lucky  combination  that  opened  the 
Bramah  lock  to  temporary  affluence.  Walking  up  to  a 
Pine-street  broker,  he  accosted  him  with — 

"Give  a  poor  devil  a  dime;  won't  you,  now?" 

The  red  nose  and  other  signs  were  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  probable  destination  of  the  dime;  and  the  gentle- 
man addressed,  taking  a  quarter  from  his  pocket,  held  it 
up  and  asked — 

"If  I  give  you  this,  now,  what  will  you  do  with  it?" 

"What  ull  I  do  wid  it,  uz  it?  An'  it's  not  desavin'  ye 
I'll  be.  The  first  thing  I'll  do  is  to  get  me  a  big  sup  of 
the  blessed  whisky;  an'  it's  the  truth  I'm  tellin'  ye,  cap- 
tain, dear!" 

The  startling  experience  of  hearing  the  unqualified 
truth  in  answer  to  the  stereotyped  question,  was  at  once  so 
novel  and  fascinating  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  quarter  was 
ever  less  grudgingly  bestowed. 


There  is  much  idle  speculation  as  to  the  ex-Hon.  W. 
M.  Stewart's  reasons  for  building  an  expensive  residence 
in  Carson  City,  when  the  magnificent  Castle  Stewart 
awaits  his  occupancy  at  the  Federal  capital.  Theonce- 
Hon.  Bill  knows  enough  political  geography  to  be  aware 
that  his  direct  route  to  Washington  lies  through  Carson 
City.  That  political  center  may  indeed,  to  the  ordinary 
student,  appear  something  of  a  deviation  from  the  direct 
C.  P.  line  east;  but  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  ex-sena- 
tor's line  of  travel  by  railroads  should  be,  like  his  reputed 
congressional  relations  to  them,  a  little  crooked. 


No  one  can  mention  William  M.  Stewart  without 
thinking  of  his  once  famous  father-in-law,  "Governor 
Foote."  The  latter  was,  in  the  old  times,  something  of 
a  political  power  on  this  coast;  and  when  Stewart's  con- 
gressional aspirations  were  first  mooted  the  paternal-in- 
law's  support  was  supposed  to  be  a  strong  card  for  the 
ambitious  junior.  A  knot  of  politicians,  among  them 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  J.  W.  Coffroth,  were  discussing 
the  chances. 

"Well,"  said  one,  "I'd  like  to  know  on  what  Bill  Stew- 
art expects  to  ride  into  the  United  States  Senate?" 

"Ride '."said  Coffroth,"  don't  you  worry  about  that. 
He  doesn't  expect  to  ride  into  the  Senate— he's  going  on 
Foote."   

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  named  the  new  hotel 
in  Yosemite  after  Governor  Stoneman,  I  would  advise 
His  Excellency  to  insist  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of 
the  house  as  a  local  habitation  for  his  name.  Otherwise 
he  may  have  to  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  any  future  legis- 
lature, the  contumelious  treatment  dealt  out  to  Governor 
Bigler  in  the  matter  of  his  lake.  No  one  ever  pretended 
that  poor  old  Bigler  ever  did  any  thing  worse  than  to  be  a 
Democrat;  and,  as  General  Stoneman  is  open  to  the  same 
charge,  what  security  has  he  that  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture may  not  yank  the  hotel  out  from  under  his  name, 
even  while  he  himself  may  be  sleeping  in  peaceful  un- 
consciousness under  the  fugacious  roof? 

Think  of  the  bewildering  anomaly  of  an  honest  ex- 
governor  with  his  corporeal  substance  and  its  spiritual  ten- 
ant in  a  hotel  from  which  a  politically  inimical  legislature 
has  removed  his  name !  I  trust  that  my  friend  the  Gov- 
ernor will  take  thiswise  and  well-meant  advice,  and  avoid 
future  complications. 

A  New  York  paper  announces  that  "Alice,  widow  of  the 
late  Jumbo,  will  arrive  at  Madison-square  Garden  about 
April  7th,  and  will  be  immediately  introduced  to  the  life- 
like reproduction  and  skeleton  of  her  lamented  spouse." 

This  is  terrible.  Are  the  feelings  of  a  bereft  and  grief- 
stricken  widow  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  heartless  manner, 
merely  to  gratify  that  sight-seeing  mania  on  which  Mr. 
Barnum  has  built  up  his  fortune?  Where  is  Mr.  Bergh? 
If  this  thing  go  on  without  a  protest  from  that  gentleman, 
we  will  be  justified  in  the  belief  that— to  slightly  para- 
phrase a  popular  song— "The  brute's  best  friend  is  an- 
other." 
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THE    SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


UNDER  THE  SHADOW. 


BY  SYDNEY  BUTTON, 


[On  steing  the  picture  "  The  Shadow  of  a  A'iss."] 
The  daylight  dies  in  amber  skies, 

The  golden  sunset  pales  to  gray; 
The  soft  wind  sighs  in  ecstacies, 

The  blue  waves  murmur  in  the  bay. 

In  fragrant  showers  the  jasmine  flowers 

Fall  softly  on  the  grass  below; 
Through  tangled  vines  the  young  moon  shines; 

Swift-passing  clouds  dark  shadows  throw. 

By  casement  hid,  with  fringed  lid, 
Low  drooping  over  violet  eyes; 

With  parted  lips,  and  finger  tips 
Clasped  close  o'er  bosom's  fall  and  rise. 

With  sweetheart  dreams  her  fancy  teems. 
And  memory  brings  back  days  most  dear, 

When  loving  eyes,  'neath  smiling  skies, 
And  low  tones  spoke  his  presence  near. 

Hark!  Listen!  Wait!  Was  that  the  gate? 

She  leans  far  out,  while  falling,  rare, 
In  eager  haste  below  her  waist, 

Hang  rippling  waves  of  golden  hair. 

Oh,  moment  sweet !    Oh,  joy  complete ! 

In  speechless  ecstacy  of  bliss, 
Near  and  more  near  his  presence  dear, 

She  waits  "The  Shadow  of  a  Kiss." 

Shadows  grow  real;  love's  ideal 
Assumes  a  shape  and  form  like  this ; 

And  gate  makes  bright  two  lives  to-night, 
Under  "The  Shadow  of  a  Kiss." 
San  Francisco,  April,  1886. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  FIRST  LOVE. 


BY  E.  L.  M. 


A  pleasant  group  had  gathered  in  the  pretty  garden  salon. 
At  the  general  desire  the  lamps  had  not  been  lighted,  for 
the  fragrant  twilight  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  topic 
of  discourse,  which  was  "first  love."  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  little  coterie  had  given  accounts,  more  or  less 
pathetic  or  amusing,  of  first  experiences  with  the  Boy 
Archer.  Two  persons,  however,  I  must  except.  These 
sat  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  others,  and  had  not  as  yet  offered  their  quota 
to  the  entertainment.  The  one  was  a  fair  daughter  of  the 
house.  Her  years  were  still  so  few  that  had  Love  shot  at 
all  his  shaft  had  found  too  recent  lodgment  for  her  to 
speak  easily  of  the  wound.  The  other  was  considerably 
the  senior  of  his  charming  vis-a-vis,  whose  distant  kins- 
man he  was.  A  crack  cavalry  regiment  had  once  boasted 
him  its  captain ;  but  he  had  some  time  since  retired,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  neighboring  estate.  The  Captain  had  a 
very  winning  manner,  and  in  his  conversation  there  was 
an  occasional  fine  irony,  never  indulged,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  the  gentle  courtesy  that  he  called  the  "char- 
ity of  society."  One  of  the  company  now  turned  to 
him — 

"Come,  Erich,  you  are  still  in  our  debt.  What  is  the 
history  of  your  first  love?" 

"I  dare  not  relate  it,"  answered  the  Captain,  stroking 
his  mustache  as  he  cast  a  sly  side  glance  at  the  silent  fig- 
ure opposite  him.  "Elizabeth  would  consider  me  an  unen 
durably  prosaic  creature." 

"That  I  consider  you  already,"  said  Elizabeth, 
brusquely. 

"The  greater  reason  for  my  silence.  I  would  not 
deepen  an  impression  so  unfavorable.  If  I  were  capable 
of  inventing  a  fantastic  little  idyl,  made  up  of  sighs, 
moonshine,  and  forget-me-nots  pressed  in  books  of  senti- 
mental poesy,  or — were  those  violets,  Elizabeth,  which  you 
placed  yesterday  between  the  leaves  of  Heine?" 

Elizabeth  did  not  deign  to  answer;  but  in  spite  of  the 
dim  light  the  Captain  could  see  that  she  blushed  deeply, 
which  he  wisely  interpreted  to  his  desire;  for  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  plucked  violets  for 
this  maid  yesterday.  If  he  quietly  rubbed  his  hands  at 
this  coincidence,  surely  you  can  not  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  blame  him.    The  cheery  hostess  now  interposed: 

"Since  you  have  acknowledged  there  is  such  a  page  in 
your  past,  dear  Erich,  let  us  hear  how  it  reads;  or  have 
your  loves  been  so  numerous  that  you  can  not  recall 
No.  1?" 

"That  can  I  but  too  well,"  answered  the  Captain, 
laughing;  "and  at  all  hazards  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
kept  a  secret  until  now.  But  first,  I  stipulate  that  no 
blame  attach  to  me  for  the  finale.  I  recount  what  I  have 
experienced,  and  fact  is  never  so  pliable  as  are  our 
dreams,  and  seldom  one  half  as  delightful  as  our  de- 
sires." 

"Oh,  fire  away !"  interrupted  an  impatient  listener. 
"Whoever  makes  a  preface  longer  than  five  minutes  pays 
a  penalty." 

"I  obey,"  said  the  Captain.  "When  quite  a  young  fel- 
low, and  before  I  got  my  shoulder  straps,  I  passed  a  short 
furlough  in  the  ancient  city  of  Prague.  An  air  of  tragic 
mystery  hangs  over  the  old  quarter  of  this  remarkable 
town  which  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  merry  elements 
that  move  the  spirit  of  the  newer  portion.  The  palaces — 
archiepiscopal  and  otherwise, — the  colleges,  the  museums, 
all  no  doubt  offer  attractions  multifarious.   I  have  never 


been  a  dilettante,  nor  could  I  ever  pose  gracefully  as  an 
art  critic  before  pictures  or  statues  which  I  but  dimly  un- 
derstood and  distinctly  depreciated.  My  delight  was  in 
the  fine  gardens  of  Prague.  The  period  of  my  visit  was 
during  a  hot  July.  I  slept  away  the  bright,  sunny  days 
in  my  hotel,  but  in  the  evenings  I  strolled  along  the  broad 
bridges  where  the  deep-green  beech  forest  bordered  the 
shore,  or  I  sat  in  one  of  the  cafes  which  are  built  close 
to  the  Stern,  and  watched  the  thousand  stars  of  the 
summer  night  mirror  themselves  in  the  darkly  gleaming 
water,  the  sad  music  of  some  adjacent  chapel  serving  as 
complement  to  my  enjoyment  of  nature.  So  was  it  upon 
the  evening  which  this  history  makes  memorable.  Al- 
ready the  towers  were  reverberating  from  the  tones  of  the 
great  bells  tolling  the  eleventh  hour.  A  crowd  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, released  from  the  warm  durance  of  the  thea- 
ter, streamed  in  upon  my  quiet  hour.  The  toilets  were 
rich  and  varied,  and  were  a  picturesque  adjunct  to  the 
scene.  On  any  other  occasion  I  would  have  been  amused 
by  the  bright  panorama ;  but  upon  this  evening  I  was  dis- 
posed to  melancholy— a  state  of  mind  which  nowadays 
scarcely  any  one  would  impute  to  me.  The  restless  light 
of  a  garden  torch  fell  full  upon  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
couple,  who  seemed  like  figures  from  a  fairy  tale.  The 
man  was  gracefully  tall  and  slender,  and  had  a  counte- 
nance of  somber  majesty ;  but  the  loveliness  of  the  woman 
— what  words  could  depict  it?  She  was  of  the  type  of  a 
blonde  Italienne;  one  of  Giorgione's  paintings  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  life  could  not  have  been  more  per- 
fect in  grace  of  contour  and  movement.  She  wore  a 
black  lace  vail  upon  her  hair,  and  a  black  silk  robe  rus- 
tled its  folds  about  her.  Every  thing  black,  only  upon 
her  delicate  wrists  and  around  her  white  throat  sparkled  a 
thousand  flaming  fires  of  precious  stones.  In  short,  if  the 
glittering  summer  night  had  wished  to  personify  herself 
she  would  have  appeared  in  this  form.  A  dark  melan- 
ancholy  shone  from  her  luminous  eyes,  and  her  pale 
face  was  shaded  by  an  expression  of  deep  unhappiness, 
which  had  defaced  features  less  faultlessly  molded.  I 
thought  she  might  well  be 

"  'void  Stamm  jener  Asra 
Welche  sterben  werm  sie  lieben.'" 

"Stay,"  said  the  hostess,  interrupting;  "you  prepared 
us  for  prose,  and  now  you  introduce  a  fairy  prin- 
cess whose  memory  even  to-day  sets  you  in  an  ecstacy. 
You  see  we  are  all  quite  moved  by  the  description  of  your 
unhappy  beauty." 

"I  am  flattered,"  replied  the  Captain,  briefly ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  Elizabeth,  "Am  I  romantic  enough  to-day?" 

"Go  on,"  she  said,  softly. 

"Well,  I  confess — qu'on  est  fou  avingt  ans! — in  these 
few  moments  I  had  lost  my  heart  to  the  lovely  being.  The 
garden  was  now  almost  empty  of  its  late  visitors,  but  I 
had  seated  myself  where  I  could  closely  observe  my  fair 
one  without  drawing  attention  to  my  proximity.  I  con- 
cocted a  whole  romance  about  this  woman.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  forcibly  espoused  to  the  man  beside  her;  per- 
haps she  loved  another — thrice  happy  other !  Or — but 
why  recall  my  dreams  that  night  in  the  still  garden  at 
Prague?  The  two  were  meanwhile  engrossed  in  liveliest 
conversation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  spoke  and  the  beauty 
listened,  with  lowered  eyes,  which  were  lifted  only  once, 
quickly  and  but  for  a  moment,  to  follow  more  closely  a 
particularly  eager  communication  from  her  companion. 
They  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  the  import  of  his  re- 
marks was  of  course  not  understood  by  me ;  but  a  smile — 
the  first  I  had  seen — flitted  over  her  face;  a  smile  bitter 
and  contemptuous,  to  which  an  equally  expressive  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  succeeded.  The  rascal !  for  such  I  con- 
sidered the  man,  what  had  he  said?  As  he  continued 
his  lovely  listener  motioned  disdainfully  with  her  dainty 
hands.  At  this  movement  there  flashed  upon  her  wrist  a 
bracelet,  which,  on  account  of  its  setting,  interested  me 
peculiarly.  It  was  closed  with  a  diamond-bestudded  coat- 
of-arms  and  ornamented  with  Arabic  tracery.  By  won- 
drous chance  the  device  upon  this  bracelet  was  a  fac- 
simile of  that  upon  the  little  snuff-box  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  late  Prince  Konrad,  and  had  always  car- 
ried it  with  me,  as  I  do  now." 

The  Captain  interrupted  himself  a  moment,  and,  tak- 
ing the  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  showed  it  to  his  audi- 
tors.   Then  he  resumed : 

"Desiring  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  bracelet,  I 
moved  a  little  nearer,  but  my  stirring  betrayed  me.  The 
man  turned  toward  me,  and  rose  in  evident  alarm,  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  his  companion  to  follow  him.  She  seemed 
frightened  at  what  I  thought  an  exercise  of  jealous  tyranny, 
but  mutely  obeyed  the  summons.  One  fleeting  glance 
from  those  glorious  orbs  fell  full  upon  me,  and  then  both 
figures  disappeared  among  the  shrubbery.  In  my  agita- 
tion I  did  not  take  up  the  pursuit  quickly  enough.  When 
I  had  collected  myself  I  searched  the  garden  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  I  appeared  to  be  the  last  guest.  At  the  gate  I 
met  a  sleepy  waiter,  whom  I  interrogated  as  to  the  objects 
of  my  search.  He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully,  and 
then  answered  positively :  'They  must  be  strangers  here. 
I  know  all  the  celebrities  in  Prague.  One  is  not  waiter 
ten  years  for  nothing.' 

"He  opened  the  gate,  and  I  passed  into  the  silent,  moon- 
lit streets.  I  seemed  to  step  upon  enchanted  ground. 
All  Prague  was  changed  to  me.  Love,  first  love,  had 
woven  his  spell  about  me,  and  Pity,  his  eloquent  prime 


minister,  counseled  me  to  the  rashest  resolves.  Yes,  I 
have  a  lively  satisfaction  in  recalling  that  a  knightly  im- 
pulse ennobled  my  boyish  lancies.  I  assumed  that  my 
divinity  was  in  distress;  I  longed  to  relieve  her;  and,  to  be 
brief,  all  my  chivalrous  instincts  were  aroused.  Remem- 
ber, I  was  but  twenty.  The  night  passed  in  unquiet 
slumber.  Early  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  I 
was  upnn  the  street,  bent  upon  discovering  some  clew  to 
determine  and  to  aid  me  in  my  extravagant  designs.  I 
aimlessly  roamed  the  more  elegant  thoroughfares,  and 
fortune  favored  me.  Tust  as  I  passed  one  of  the  large 
hotels  a  tall,  closely-vailed  lady  stepped  out.  My  heart 
leaped  wildly  for  a  moment  and  then  stood  still — it  was 
she,  the  inexpressible  she!  She  carried  a  small  gold- 
rimmed  prayer-book,  and  went  slowly  down  the  street. 
I  followed.  A  crowd  pressed  around  the  entrance  of  a 
church.  The  lady  joined  the  throng  and  vanished  within 
the  stone  portal.  Naturally  I  did  not  remain  outside.  I 
had  measured  a  respectful  distance  between  us,  and  in 
the  crush  I  lost  sight  of  her.  It  happened  to  be  a  high 
festival  day,  and  some  benches  had  been  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  nave  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unusual 
concourse.  These  seats  did  not  promise  much  comfort, 
for  they  were  without  support  for  the  back ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  take  even  this  uneasy  refuge  from  the  pushing 
mass  that  surged  up  the  aisles.  I  had  scarcely  seated 
myself  when  I  felt  a  soft  motion  behind  me,  and,  turning, 
beheld  the  fair  unknown  upon  the  next  bench,  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  head  bent  in  devotional  reverie.  Often 
in  the  changes  of  position  which  the  service  demanded 
was  I  made  aware  of  her  gracious  presence  by  an  acci- 
dental touch,  and  once  as  she  knelt  and  bowed  the  sweet 
face  in  reverence  her  lovely  head  almost  lay  upon  my 
shoulder.  Ah,  what  happy  emotions  flooded  my  being ! 
Well,  I  was  richly  rewarded  for  my  disregard  of  time  and 
place.  I  determined  to  quit  the  church  before  the  cere- 
monies concluded,  and  to  await  the  lady  at  the  door. 
An  opportunity  might  be  offered  me  to  assist  her  in  the 
crowded  exit,  and  thus  might  I  acquire  a  claim  to  an  ac- 
quaintance which  now  seemed  to  me  all  that  was  desir- 
able on  earth.  I  acted  on  my  decision,  and  stood  in  hot- 
test sunshine  full  ten  minutes  before  the  worshipers  be- 
gan to  disperse.  I  waited  and  waited;  the  lovely  woman 
did  not  appear.  The  last  stragglers  passed  by  me,  the 
tones  of  the  organ  died  in  soft  melody,  the  sacristan  ap- 
peared with  his  great  key,  and  explained  that  the  church 
had  another  outlet.  I  cursed  my  stupidity,  and  hurried 
to  the  hotel  which  I  had  seen  the  lady  leave.  A  porter, 
into  whose  hands  I  pressed  a  rich  pourboire,  informed  me 
that  the  strangers  were  Spaniards  or  Poles,  he  did  not 
know  which ;  that  they  had  been  in  the  hotel  only  a  few 
days;  that  they  were  vastly  rich;  that  they  had,  however, 
no  servants  with  them,  and  probably  expected  to  meet 
their  attendants  elsewhere,  as  they  were  to  leave  Prague 
that  evening.  Their  names  were  not  yet  entered  in  the 
visitors*  book.  The  news  that  my  adored  one  would 
travel  from  me  that  evening  fairly  stunned  me.  Oh  that 
I  might  see  her  once  again,  only  once;  then  let  come 
what  would !  I  turned  sadly  away.  Half  the  day  was 
done.  I  had  not  breakfasted,  and — pardon  me,  Cupid — 
I  was  hungry.  Remember,  I  was  but  twenty.  I  reached 
my  hotel,  and  began  to  change  my  attire  preparatory  to 
descending  to  the  table-d'hote.  As  I  was  removing  my 
coat  I  put  my  hand  in  the  pocket  to  withdraw  my  note- 
book, and  my  fingers  came  in  contact  with  an  unfamiliar 
object.  Who  can  describe  my  almost  delirious  agitation 
when  I  discovered  that  I  clasped  my  charmer's  bracelet ! 
Trembling,  and  scarcely  believing  my  eyes,  I  turned  the 
jeweled  band  round  and  round.  There  was  no  doubt ;  it 
was  the  same  ornament  that  last  evening  had  glittered  on 
the  arm  of  the  fascinating  stranger.  How  was  I  to  account 
for  its  presence  in  my  pocket?  Undoubtedly  the  owner  had 
deposited  it  there  herself.  Now  what  was  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof?  Could  this  passion  which  burned  within  me 
have  warmed  her  breast  too?  Incredible!  But  in  the 
meantime  I  had  resumed  my  coat  and  hurried  to  seek 
an  explanation  from  those  adorable  lips.  No  thought 
that  the  woman  might  be  an  adventuress  obtruded  itself. 
Her  noble  countenance,  her  whole  appearance,  forbade 
such  a  suggestion.   The  porter  grinned  when  he  saw  me. 

"  'Are  the  Spanish  lady  and  gentleman  at  home?'  1 
asked. 

"  'The  gentleman  has  gone  out,  but  the  lady  returned 
about  an  hour  ago.' 

"  'Take  her  my  card.  I  beg  the  favor  of  an  inter- 
view.' 

"The  porter  soon  came  back. 

"  'Madame  says  that  your  name  is  unknown  to  her, 
sir;  but  if  your  business  is  important,  she  will  receive 
you.' 

"Of  course  my  business  was  of  the  last  importance, 
and  so  I  followed  the  porter  to  a  door  which  he  threw 
open,  at  the  same  time  saying : 

"  'Madame  requests  you  to  wait  a  moment.' 

"I  stood  in  an  elegant  room,  such  as  is  not  uncommon 
to  the  large  hotels  in  Prague.  If  any  one  had  told  me 
the  last  evening  that  I  should  stand  in  this  room,  and  in- 
deed upon  indirect  invitation  from  its  fair  inhabitant,  I 
would  have  called  him  a  madman.  And  yet  so  had 
events  shaped  themselves.  With  most  intense  interest 
my  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  apartment.  Minutes 
passed,  and,  as  I  wearied  waiting,  I  stepped  to  the  win- 
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dow  to  beguile  the  tedium  by  watching  the  passers-by. 
At  this  moment,  with  unusual  gaucherie,  I  knocked 
against  a  little  table,  sending  its  contents  to  the  floor.  I 
bent  quickly;  nothing  was  injured,  and  I  proceeded  tore- 
place  the  various  knickknacks.  Oh,  wonder!  here  was  a 
little  snuff-box,  the  very  counterpart  of  my  own.  I  was 
persuaded  the  two  were  exactly  similar.  I  would  com- 
pare them.  I  felt  in  my  pocket— in  all  my  pockets;  no 
snuff-box  was  to  be  found  about  my  person.  That  very 
morning  I  had  examined  it  closely,  fondly  dwelling  on  its 
resemblance  to  my  memory  of  the  bracelet.  The  blind 
rarely  rejoice  when  they  are  first  endowed  with  sight,  and 
so  is  it  when  the  scales  drop  from  our  mental  vision.  I 
approached  the  snuff-box  as  cautiously  as  if  it  were  an 
explosive  machine,  opened  it — there  was  my  name,  the 
name  of  the  giver,  the  date  of  the  gift,  every  thing!  As 
I  laid  my  property  again  upon  the  table  and  con- 
sidered what  course  I  was  to  pursue,  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining room  opened,  and  the  lady  entered.  I  confess 
that  as  I  stood  thus  opposite  to  her  my  senses  failed  me, 
but  only  for  one  short  moment.  My  eyes  were  now  un- 
sealed. Madame  looked  at  me  questioningly  at  first,  but 
suddenly  became  confused. 

"  'You  wish  to  speak  with  me,  sir?'  began  she,  stam- 
mering in  broken  German.  Crimson  and  pallor  alter- 
nated upon  her  lovely  face.  How  I  contemned  the 
woman  at  this  moment ! 

"  'I  have  been  so  fortunate,'  I  began,  very  quietly,  that 
she  might  recover  her  composure — T  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  an  ornament  which  I  believe  is  yours. 
By  chance  you  are  in  possession  of  an  article  of  mine. 
The  affair  is  very  simple — changeonsV 

"  With  a  graceful  bow  I  delivered  her  the  bracelet, 
and  with  equal  courtesy  took  my  snuff-box  from  the  table, 
and  retired.  And  I  think  my  discretion  was  highly  to  be 
•commended,  for  she  was,  none  the  less,  the  loveliest 
creature  a  man  could  look  upon. 

"The  explanation  is  very  easy,"  pursued  the  Captain, 
laughing,  as  he  remarked  the  surprised  expressions  of  his 
audience,  "the  noble  dona  was  a  pick-pocket,  and  had 
this  morning  been  a  little  less  dexterous  than  usual.  As 
she  took  my  snuff-box  from  my  pocket,  her  bracelet  be- 
came unclasped,  and  remained  to  betray  her.  Upon  re- 
flection I  concluded  that  both  man  and  woman  were  pro- 
fessional thieves ;  and  the  evening  before,  the  woman's 
gesture,  which  I  endeavored  to  describe,  was  but  a  con- 
temptuous depreciation  of  her  husband's  lesser  spoils. 
Such  is  the  strictly  truthful  account  of  my  'first  love,' 
which  has  for  a  long  time  destroyed  any  desire  for  a  sec- 
ond.   And  now  let  us  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden." 

The  Captain  preceded  the  others,  with  Elizabeth  lean- 
ing on  his  arm. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,  are  you  displeased  that  my  first  love 
had  so  prosaic  an  end?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"We  seem  to  be  so  in  the  spirit  of  narration,"  continued 
the  Captain.  "Shall  I  tell  you,  enlre-nous,  the  story  of 
my  last  love?" 

In  course  of  time  Elizabeth  has  been  convinced  that 
the  Captain  can  be  sentimental,  and  is  quite  content  that 
he  was  so  quickly  free  of  his  first  love  that  she  might  be 
his  last. — Translated  fro?n  the  German  of  Claus  von  Hors- 
ten.   

SLIGHTLY  SUPERSTITIOUS. 


Yesterday  morning  at  the  Columbia  theater  nearly  one 
hundred  people  were  in  line  waiting  to  buy  single  tickets 
to  the  Mapleson  opera.  Just  as  Louis  Kalish  was  about 
to  open  his  window  and  fling  out  his  first  pasteboard  a 
jet-black  kitten  bounced  into  the  theater,  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  clove  gallery,  and  began  to  claw  the  carpet.  Ed 
Taylor's  face  beamed  with  delight,  and  he  rushed  to  tell 
Kalish  to  open  the  window  and  begin  the  sale  at  once. 
"There's  a  black  cat  in  the  house,  Louis,"  he  yelled  in 
his  delight. 

At  that  instant,  casting  his  eye  down  the  long  line  of 
people,  his  quick  vision  caught  sight  of  a  cross-eyed  man. 
"Hold  on,  Louis,"  shrieked  Mr.  Taylor,  "don't  open  it 
up  yet." 

Then  the  active  and  keen  observer  went  out,  and,  ac- 
costing the  cross-eyed  man,  he  said  Mr.  McConnell  wanted 
to  see  him  inside.  Wonderingly  the  cross-eyed  man  left  his 
place  in  line,  went  into  the  private  office,  was  presented 
to  Mr.  McConnell,  and  given  two  complimentaries  for 
the  performance  that  he  wanted  to  see. 

"That  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  man  with  the 
swivel  eye.  "You  could  not  have  bought  any  seats  there, 
for  you  would  have  'hoodooed'  the  whole  engagement. 
We  "just  had  a  black  cat  come  in,  and  you  had  to  go  out. 
Now,  there,  no  remarks— please  go,  sir ;  please  go.  We 
would  much  rather  give  you  two  seats  than  sell  them  to 
you  on  the  opening  day  of  the  sale." 

The  swivel-eyed  man  walked  off  wondering  what  it  all 
meant,  and  if  the  Columbia  theater  had  been  made  a 
branch  of  the  Kankakee  asylum. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  afterward,  "across-eyed 
man  in  the  line  ruins  every  thing.  You  see,  the  advent 
of  that  black  cat  was  a  great  thing,  and  we  couldn't  have 
it  ruined  by  a  man  with  a  bad  eye." 

Then  Mr.  Kalish  opened  his  window.— Chicago  Herald. 


The  statement  is  made  that  all  the  varied  machinery  of 
Great  Britain  now  operated  by  steam  power  is  capable  of 
performing  more  work,  and  hence  of  producing  more 
products,  than  could  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  four 
hundred  million  able-bodied  men,  a  greater  number  than 
all  the  able-bodied  men  on  earth. 


YESTERDAY. 


What  makes  the  king  unhappy? 

His  queen  is  young  and  fair, 
His  children  climb  around  him, 

With  waving  yellow  hair. 

His  realm  is  broad  and  peaceful; 

He  fears  no  foreign  foe; 
And  health  to  his  veins  comes  leaping 

In  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

What  makes  the  king  unhappy? 

Alas!  a  little  thing, 
That  money  can  not  purchase 

Or  fleets  and  armies  bring. 

And  yesterday  he  had  it ; 

With  yesterday  it  went. 
And  yesterday  it  perished, 

With  all  the  king's  content. 

For  this  he  sits  lamenting, 

And  sighs  "Alack  !  alack! 
I'd  give  one  half  my  kingdom, 

Could  yesterday  come  back!"  Anon. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Mr.  Frank  Pixley  is  a  writer  of  most  brilliant  qualities; 
but  no  one  could  be  more  unfit  to  write  intelligently  on 
the  labor  question.  Much  that  he  has  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  anti-Chinese  boycott  has  had  the  ring  of 
sound  sense;  but  when  he  drifts  into  the  consideration 
of  the  larger  phases  of  the  great  problem  of  the  hour,  he 
seems  to  wander  far  astray. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  as  is  well-known,  has  no 
love  for  the  Irish,  and  he  also  has  a  decided  suspicion  of 
all  our  foreign  population,  naturalized  and  otherwise.  He 
glories  in  his  Americanism,  which  is  of  the  most  ultra- 
conservative  stamp.  His  pride  of  country  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.  To  his  think- 
ing the  only  true  Americans  are  the  prosperous,  well-to- 
do  people,  who  suffer  little  personal  inconvenience  from 
any  of  our  political  and  social  ills,  and  are  consequently 
tolerably  well  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  remainder  of  the  population  of 
our  country  he  regards  either  as  ignorant  foreigners  who 
have  no  conception  of  American  institutions,  or  worthless 
vagabonds  whose  opinions  and  desires  are  unworthy  of 
the  slightest  consideration. 

Mr.  Pixley  is  excessively  optimistic  in  his  views  concern- 
ing the  general  conduct  of  matters  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  this  state.  His  social  code  is  a  simple  one — 
the  fittest  prosper;  all  who  do  not  prosper  are  unfit,  and 
therefore  they  deserve  no  sympathy.  He  actually  goes 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  able 
and  willing  to  work  in  this  city  at  present  who  need 
want  remunerative  employment.  He  is  also  firmly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  distress  here.  In 
proof  of  this  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  recently  visited, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  park,  the  Presidio,  and  the 
sand-lot,  where  he  saw  no  person  who  was  not  respect- 
ably dressed.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Pixley 
that  people  who  have  not  decent  clothes  feel  some  deli- 
cacy about  parading  themselves  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort, even  if  they  had  the  means  of  paying  street-car 
fare  to  take  them  to  the  park  or  Presidio;  and  that  they 
are  particularly  averse  to  doing  so,  on  a  common  holiday, 
when  particular  attention  is  given  to  one's  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  fact  that  the  people  generally  have  de- 
cidedly lost  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  sand-lot  agita- 
tion might  account  for  the  exceptionally  prosperous  ap- 
pearance of  the  audience  he  saw  there,  since  they  were 
possibly  merely  loungers,  attracted  by  idle  curiosity. 
The  sans-culolles  may  have  remained  at  home.  At  any 
rate,  if  Mr.  Pixley  is  at  all  an  observing  man  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  plenty  of  persons  on  our  streets, 
Sundays  and  week  days,  who  are  not  well  dressed.  The  ex- 
act degree  of  shabbinessorraggednessit  is  necessary  for  a 
man's  garments  to  display  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
complain  of  his  lot  would  seem,  however,  to  have  little  to 
do  with  the  case.  To  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  real  distress  here  during  the  past  year  the  records 
of  our  benevolent  societies  are  the  best  proofs.  Mr.  Pix- 
ley does  not  strengthen  his  anti-boycott  arguments  by  at- 
tempting to  convince  the  destitute  poor  of  this  city  and 
state  that  their  grievances  are  imaginary,  or  if  real  are  de- 
served, because  many  of  them  are  foreigners  and  some 
Irish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  sincere  in 
his  conviction  that  Chinese  immigration  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  proper  legislative  means;  but  his  chief  objec- 
tion to  that  people  seems  to  be  that  they  are  foreigners. 

The  Rambler  has  alluded  thus  to  Mr.  Pixley,  because 
he  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  thinkers  who  are  disposed 
to  make  the  greatest  problem  of  civilization  much  too  sim- 
ple a  matter.  To  say  that  the  poor  are  lazy  and  good-for- 
nothing,  and  therefore  deserve  no  sympathy,  may  seem 
an  easy  answer  to  their  demands ;  but  will  they  be  con- 
tent to  be  put  off  with  it?  If  the  few  intelligent,  educated, 
and  respectable  people  who,  in  this  as  in  all  other  exist- 
ing nations,  control  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  are  to 
welcome  a  conflict  with  the  great  mass  of  comparatively 
ignorant,  stupid  and  debased  creatures  they  govern,  will 
not  they  be  the  chief  sufferers?  When  from  all  lands  where 
the  masses  are  allowed  ever  so  feeble  an  utterance  come 
cries  of  expostulation  and  threatenings  of  revolt,  is  it  safe 
for  their  rulers  to  say  "What  care  we;  let  the  beasts  howl !" 
The  threats  of  anarchists  and  terrorists  derive  their  sole 
importance  from  the  fact  that  they  have  the  sympathy  and 


support  of  a  large  class  of  dissatisfied  toilers.  The  dic- 
tum of  Carl  Marx  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  an 
therefore  labor  alone  should  have  the  benefit  of  what 
creates,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  who 
everywhere  are  made  instruments  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  masters,  and  are  denied  what  they  consider 
their  just  share  in  thejproduct  of  their  toil.  The  laborers 
are  the  many,  the  capitalists  are  the  few.  If  it  comes  to 
an  armed  conflict  between  them,  is  there  not  danger  that 
our  whole  system  of  society  will  be  swept  away  at  once, 
as  in  the  French  Revolution?  or  that,  as  in  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  Republic,  a  constantly  recurring  series 
of  bloody  struggles  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
people  are  ready  to  welcome  the  most  tyrannical  of  des- 
potisms because  of  the  security  it  will  bring?  An  out- 
break of  the  subterranean  forces  whose  rumblings  have 
been  heard  for  the  past  few  years  constantly  increasing 
in  volume,  is  now  imminent  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  well  as  this  country.  The  most  astute  statesman  of  the 
century,  Bismarck,  has  considered  the  danger  so  threaten- 
ing that  he  has  proposed  an  international  conference  to 
take  action  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  expect 
that  ourirepublican  torm  of  government  will  save  us  from 
a  share  in  this  convulsion  any  more  than  it  has  from  its 
premonitions. 

We  boast  with  reason  of  the  most  intelligent  working 
class  in  the  world;  but  we  are  not  without  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  the  lawless,  reckless  and  criminal  class,  whose 
affiliation  with  labor  organization  makes  the  danger  from 
an  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  people  doubly 
dangerous.  The  im potency  of  the  leaders  of  aggressive 
movements  against  capitalists  and  corporations  to  control 
the  forces  they  have  set  in  motion,  has  been  shown  in  the 
frequent  strikes  and  boycotts  carried  on  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  within  the  past  few  months,  where  acts  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence  have  been  repeatedly  performed  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  heads  of  the  order.  This 
has  been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  Texas  railroad 
strike,  which  has  at  last  resulted  in  bloodshed.  Whether 
with  time  and  experience  means  will  be  devised  for  hold- 
ing in  check  the  worse  element  of  the  organization,  and 
making  it  properly  subservient  to  the  intelligent  and  con- 
servative portion  of  the  society,  is  a  question  which  time 
will  decide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  reasonable  con- 
cessions must  be  made  on  the  part  of  capital  to  labor,  if 
the  growing  hostility  between  classes  is  to  be  prevented 
from  assuming  the  most  serious  proportions.  If  just  de- 
mands of  employes  are  only  to  be  met  with  scorn  by 
employers,  there  is  danger  of  a  wide-spread  convulsion,  that 
however  it  may  end,  will  bring  disaster  for  all.  A  con- 
stantly increasing  breach  between  classes  can  not  long  go 
on  under  a  free  government  without  revolution. 

 J.  D.  S. 


SPECIALISTS. 


In  all  human  affairs  the  irony  of  fate  plays  a  part,  and 
in  the  midst  of  our  greatest  satisfactions  surgit  amart 
aliquid.  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  account  for  the 
particular  drop  of  bitterness  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer, 
by  the  sexagenarian  state  of  mind,  were  it  not  that  I  find 
the  same  complaint  in  the  mouths  of  the  young  and 
vigorous.  Of  late  years  it  has  struck  me  with  constantly 
increasing  force  that  those  who  have  toiled  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  realization  of  their  wishes.  We  are  in 
the  case  of  Tarpeia,  who  opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman 
citadel  to  the  Sabines  and  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  reward  bestowed  upon  her.  It  has  become  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
whole  of  any  important  branch  of  science.  If  he  were  to 
attempt  to  do  so  his  mental  faculties  would  be  crushed 
by  the  multitudes  of  journals  and  of  voluminous  mono- 
graphs which  a  too  fertile  press  casts  upon  him.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  my  young  days.  A  diligent  reader 
might  then  keep  fairly  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on 
without  robbing  himself  of  leisure  for  original  work 
and  without  demoralizing  his  faculties  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  unassimilated  information.  It  looks  as  if  the 
scientific,  like  other  revolutions,  meant  to  devour  its  own 
children ;  as  if  the  growth  of  science  tended  to  over- 
whelm its  votaries ;  as  if  the  man  of  science  df  the  future 
were  condemned  to  diminish  into  a  narrower  and  narrower 
specialist  as  time  goes  on.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  any  such  catastrophe  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  science ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  tendency  to  be 
feared  and  an  evil  to  be  most  carefully  provided  against. 
The  man  who  works  away  at  one  corner  of  nature,  shut- 
ing  his  eyes  to  all  the  rest,  diminishes  his  chances  of  see- 
ing what  is  to  be  seen  in  that  corner;  for,  as  I  need 
hardly  remind  my  present  hearers,  that  which  the  investi- 
gator perceives  depends  much  more  on  that  which  lies 
behina  his  sense  organs  than  on  the  objects  in  front  of 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  defense  against 
this  tendency  to  the  degeneration  of  scientific  workers 
lies  in  the  organization  and  extension  of  scientific  educa- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  breadth  of  culture 
without  superficiality;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  depth  and 
precision  of  knowledge  without  narrowness. — Professor 
Huxley,  before  the  Royal  Society— Nature. 


Pasteur  reports  that  he  has  inoculated  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  but  one 
developed  rabies.  That  victim  had  reached  him  too  late. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  he  administered  his 
specific  to  many  who  were  never  in  contact  with  a  dog 
afflicted  with  hydrophobia.  They  thought  they  had  been, 
perhaps,  but  they  were  only  scared. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  In  San  t  riiiielsenii  "  will  >»■  delivered  l>y  mail  lo 
any  pari  of  Hi  is  city,  slate  or  country,  for  $1. r,0  a  year. 
Sample  siihserlpllon,  three  months,  for  lifty  cents. 


TWO  FORTUNES. 


[From  the  French  of  Coffee.'] 

Two  sisters,  with  their  arms  entwined,  there  stand 
I'efore  a  fortune-teller  bowed  with  age, 

Who  slowly  turns  with  feeble,  faltering  hand 
The  cards  prophetic,  like  a  mystic  page. 

One  dark,  one  fair,  and  both  fresh  as  the  morn ; 

One  like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  autumn  late, 
The  other  like  to  spring's  pale,  sad  first-born; 

Together  there  they  wait  to  learn  their  fate. 

"  In  life,  alas !    I  see  no  joy  for  thee," 

The  gypsy  said  to  her,  the  dark-eyed  maid. 

"  Tell  me,  I  pray,  will  he  at  least  love  me?" 
"Yes."    "That  alone  is  happiness,"  she  said. 

"Love  on  thy  heart  shall  shed  no  gladdening  ray," 

The  gypsy  said  to  her  with  snow-white  brow. 
"Shall  I  love  him,  at  least? 


'Yes. 


Tell  me,  1  pray." 
Then  for  me  that  will  be  bliss  enow." 

Temple  Bar. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  March  31,  1886. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  Morgan  sale  a  very  curi 
ous  squabble  has  been  going  on  between  the  Times  of 
this  city  and  the  Sun,  over  the  now  historic  Peach-blow 
Vase.  This  precious  object,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
sold  to  Mrs.  Morgan  by  the  American  Art  Association, 
for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  They  called  it  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars  in  the  catalogue,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
circus  manager  describes  all  his  attractions  at  an  advance 
on  the  reality.  It  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Sutton,  at 
the  sale,  for  eighteen  thousand  dollars;  and  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  auctioneer — and,  like  Mr.  Sutton,  a  member  of  the 
firm  that  calls  itself  the  American  Art  Association, — put 
himself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  inform  the  reporters 
that  it  had  been  purchased  for  Mr.  William  T.  Walters, 
of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Walters's  son  happened  to  be  at  the 
sale  when  the  vase  was  knocked  down,  and  was  in  utter 
ignorance  that  his  father  was  the  purchaser.  Indeed,  he 
commented  on  the  ridiculous  hugeness  of  the  price,  to  a 
friend,  by  wondering  "what  fool  had  thrown  his  money 
away  then."  A  Baltimore  paper  next  printed  an  alleged 
statement  of  Mr.  Walters  that  he  had  not  bought  the 
vase;  and  this  started  a  fast  and  furious  row  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Art  Association,  who  are  hot  after  all 
manner  of  favorable  advertising,  but  very  much  opposed 
to  criticism.  The  Sun,  whose  business  manager  (the  art 
critic  W.  M.  Laffan)  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  associa- 
tion, took  the  cudgels  up  for  them,  and  the  Times,  which 
has  a  standing  grudge  against  the  Sun,  snatched  up  the 
bludgeon  on  the  other  side.  The  result  has  been  to  shed 
a  very  curious  and  significant  light  on  the  methods  by 
which  the  bric-a-brac  swindle  is  conducted  among  us. 

These  revelations  show  that  the  vase  for  which  the 
poor  lunatic  collector  was  charged  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars was  bought — by  the  agent  of  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation— in  Peking,  for  two  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
brought  to  New  York,  and  worked  off  on  her  after  Mr. 
Walters  had  refused  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  it  at 
the  figure  stated.  When  Mrs.  Morgan  died  the  story  of 
her  experiences  as  a  collector  provoked  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation from  all  honest  connoisseurs,  collectors,  and  that 
portion  of  the  public  generally  which  understood  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  been  so  monstrously 
fleeced.  The  dealers  who  had  bled  her  were  forced  to  do 
their  best  to  protect  their  reputations,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  American  Art  Association.  To  find  any  one 
willing  to  pay  the  price  Mrs.  Morgan  had  for  the  Peach- 
blow  Vase  would  have  been  impossible;  so  they,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  forced  to  bid  it  in  themselves,  after  running 
it  up  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and  to  sell  it  to  Mr. 
Walters  at  his  own  figure.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  price  he  paid  is  variously 
stated,  and  can  not  of  course  be  ascertained  definitely, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  much  under  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  affair  reeks  rankly  of  the  mock  auction ;  and  as 
the  American  Art  Association  have  depended  largely  on 
their  Oriental  trade  for  their  profits,  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  terrific  blow  to  them.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  transaction  is  that  Mr.  Walters,  who  is  a  man  of 
large  generosity  in  art  matters,  and  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity, should  lend  himself  even  tacitly  to  such  a  decep- 
tion. 

The  vase  itself  is  not  really  worth  fighting  over.  It  is 
an  insignificant  bit  of  porcelain,  commonplace  and  ugly 
in  shape,  and  so  far  from  being  an  incomparably  perfect 
piece,  is  a  purely  accidental  creation.  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  art  potter 
in  America,  Mr.  Charles  Volkmar,  of  this  city,  to  sup- 
port me  in  the  statement  that  the  boasted  peach -blow  is 
really  a  spoiled  result  of  an  over-firing  for  the  famous  sang 
de  bceuf,  so  prized  by  collectors  of  solid-color  porcelains. 
He  reached  this  conclusion  upon  a  first  inspection  of  the 
vase.  The  Times,  in  its  present  relations,  produced  the 
evidence  of  a  collector  recently  returned  from  China,  and 
who  knew  the  vase,  to  the  same  effect.  This  gentleman 
states  that  the  Peach-blow  was  offered  to  him  in  Peking, 
as  a  pretty  spoiled  piece,  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He 
did  not  want  it,  because  it]  was  valueless  from  a  collec- 
tor's standpoint.   When  the  Chinese  hawker  got  rid  of 

\  it 


to  Mr.  Robertson,  the  third  member  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion triumvirate,  and  its  "expert,"  at  double  the  money, 
he  boasted  exultantly  of  having  made  a  fool  of  a  for- 
eigner who  thought  he  knew  it  all.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  connoisseur  of  the  first  order,  who  was  the  first  man  to 
collect  solid-color  porcelain  in  this  city,  that  I  know  of, 
and  whose  authority  is  beyond  dispute,  who  indorses  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Volkmar  and  myself,  and 
supported  by  the  Times's  informant. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  discussion  is  that  which  the 
Sun  plays  in  it.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  is  a  collector  of 
porcelains  and  pictures,  and  has  quite  a  valuable  gather- 
ing of  them.  He  wrote  and  printed  an  editorial  puff  of 
the  Peach-blow  Vase,  of  the  most  absurdly  extravagant 
character,  airing  his  knowledge  of  pottery  and  of  Chinese 
with  quite  juvenile  arrogance.  While  it  was  on  view,  and 
when  the  sale  began,  the  Sun  came  steadily  to  the  fore 
with  the  highest  commendation  of  this  ridiculous  bit  of 
baked  clay;  and  now  the  encyclopedic  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Dana's  facts  is  denied  and  the  integrity  of  his  Chinese 
impugned.  As  Mr.  Dana  plumes  himself  on  his  linguistic 
attainments,  this  latter  blow  is  the  sorest  of  all.  So, 
while  the  Times  gives  facts,  he  retorts  by  blackguarding 
Mr.  George  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Times.  The  Ameri- 
can Art  Association  have  "nothing  to  say"  to  reporters. 
Even  the  garrulous  and  irresponsible  Mr.  Kirby  is  mute. 
Mr.  Sutton  considers  that  the  press  has  altogether  too 
much  liberty;  and  Mr.  Robertson  is  snugly  hidden  away 
somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  interviewers.  Altogether, 
the  peach-blow  business  is  about  the  compietest  piece  of 
Peter  Funkism  ever  recorded  against  any  auction  house 
with  pretensions  above  the  man-traps  of  the  Bowery. 

Mr.  Walters,  whose  name  is  tangled  up  in  this  unsavory 
affair,  is  the  possessor  of  the  finest  art  collection  in  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a  grim  and  grizzled  veteran,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  distiller  of  whisky,  and  may  be  yet  for  all  I  know. 
He  belongs  in  Baltimore.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
began  to  build  up  an  enormous  fortune,  and  he  em- 
ployed Mr.  S.  P.  Avery  of  this  city  to  make  a  collection 
of  pictures  for  him.  Mr.  Avery  is  the  expertest  con- 
noisseur in  America.  He  was  a  wood-engraver  before  he 
became  a  picture-dealer,  and  he  knows  his  business.  He 
is  a  first-class  judge  of  pictures,  a  skillful  buyer,  and  has 
accumulated  a  great  store  of  knowledge  bearing  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  trade.  He  did  his  duty  faith- 
fully by  Mr.  Walters,  filling  his  house  with  masterpieces. 
When  the  collection  of  pictures  began  to  grow  stale,  Mr. 
Walters  went  in  for  Oriental  porcelains,  of  which  he  also 
has  a  matchless  collection.  His  collection  of  Barye 
bronzes  is  unique  in  America.  Thanks  to  the  discrimi- 
nation and  knowledge  of  his  agent,  he  acquired  works  of 
inestimable  value,  at  times  when  the  artists  were  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  as  a  result  he  is  the  owner  of  an 
investment  which,  under  the  hammer,  would  produce 
him  a  more  than  handsome  profit.  In  itself  his  collec- 
tion is  hardly  done  justice  to  by  the  term  "magnificent." 
It  is  quietly  hinted  that  of  late  years  Mr.  Walters  had  ad- 
vanced from  buying  pictures  to  trading  in  them,  being, 
"under  the  rose,"  the  financial  backer  of  Mr.  Avery.  If 
such  is  the  case,  Mr.  Avery,  from  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed for  him,  certainly  merits  his  confidence  and  sup- 
port. 

The  Military  Service  Institution  is  an  organization 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  or  rather  on 
Governor's  island,  in  the  harbor,  of  which  much  less  is 
known  than  deserves  to  be.  It  is  practically  a  club  of 
officers  and  ex-officers  of  the  United  States  army,  which 
supports  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  has  a  fine  military 
museum  on  the  picturesque  island  where  the  military 
commander  of  the  district  is  quartered.  Here  at  the 
monthly  meetings  lectures  and  discussions  of  great  inter- 
est are  held.  General  Hancock  was  the  president  of  the 
institution,  and  it  has  just  issued,  in  his  honor,  the  hand- 
somest memorial  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  It  consists  of  upward  of  a  hundred  pages  of 
letters,  addresses,  and  other  contributions,  from  the  fore- 
most military  men  and  civilians,  in  honor  of  its  late  pres- 
ident. Embellished  with  a  steel  portrait  of  the  General, 
and  printed  on  the  finest  linen  paper,  with  all  of  the  sig- 
natures in  facsimile,  it  is  published  at  about  a  third  of  its 
cost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  army  whose 
means  would  not  permit  their  paying  the  conventional 
bookseller's  price  for  such  a  work.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  institution  is  not  controlled  by  any  commercial  spirit ; 
but,  as  its  secretary,  General  Rodenbough,  says,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  it  to  commence  to  make  money  when 
its  present  work  of  consolidating  the  men  in  the  service 
into  a  complete  organization  for  their  mutual  advantage 
is  completed.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  institution  is  the 
establishment  of  a  military  museum  in  this  city.  Its  col- 
lection, rich  in  antiquities  and  objects  of  national  and 
historical  interests,  is  a  very  adequate  nucleus  for  the 
perfect  museum  of  the  future  which  its  founders  are 
laboring  to  build  up. 

It  is  becoming  a  fashion  with  our  painters  of  portrait- 
ure to  lend  their  art  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  features  of 
our  players.  Two  noteworthy  portraits  of  this  kind,  now 
in  progress,  are  by  John  W.  Alexander,  and  have  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  and  John  Gilbert  for  subjects.  The 
stature  and  girth  of  life  are  the  scale  upon  which  they  are 
being  achieved.  Miss  Kellogg  is  represented  in  her  habit 
as  she  lives,  just  lifting  from  her  firmly  modeled  shoulders 


a  mantle  lined  with  ermine.  Her  figure  has  the  stately 
poise  familiar  to  it ;  her  shoulders  and  bust  of  ivory  gleam 
in  the  toilet  of  a  state  occasion ;  and  her  face  is  turned 
almost  in  profile,  with  an  expression  of  attention  which 
lends  to  an  already  admirable  portrait  a  veritable  flash  of 
life.  Although  still  far  from  complete,  the  likeness  is 
foreshadowed  with  certainty,  and  the  subtle  spirit  alone 
which  gives  a  likeness  its  brighter  value  is  already  well 
suggested.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Gilbert  shows  the  veteran 
comedian  splendid  in  the  white  satin  of  "Sir  Peter 
Teazle,"  looking  bluntly  forward  out  of  the  canvas,  com- 
fortably dignified  in  pose,  and  with  his  face  drawn  into 
those  lines  of  fine,  unctuous  drollery  by  which  it  is  best 
known  on  and  indeed  off  the  stage.  The  portraiture  is 
sterling  in  its  fidelity,  with  the  same  pervading  sense  of 
vitality  that  renders  portraiture  more  than  the  mere  paint- 
ing of  a  model.  These  two  pictures  form  superb  pend- 
ants to  another  equally  large  and  important  work  which 
is  still  in  the  artist's  studio— his  portrait  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son as  "Bob  Acres,"  shown  at  the  Academy  of  Design  a 
couple  of  years  back.  This  spirited  figure,  painted  under 
the  eccentric  and  exaggerated  illumination  of  the  foot- 
lights, is  decidedly  the  most  vigorous  and  original  effort 
in  its  line  shown  in  this  city  for  a  long  time.  It  is  more 
than  an  excellent  portrait,  moreover,  in  being  an  origi- 
nally conceived  and  forcibly  executed  picture.  It  was 
hung  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  corridor  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  thus  deprived  of  both  the  light  and  distance 
necessary  to  its  proper  appreciation;  in  a  more  auspicious 
place  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  popular  pictures  of 
the  exhibition,  as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  notable  ones 
of  the  artistic  year.  It  will  eventually  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Jefferson  family.  Miss  Kellogg's  portrait  is 
a  commission  from  herself;  and  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  to 
be  engraved. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  huge  explosion  of  theatrical 
scandal.  A  leading  Wall-street  broker  has  for  a  year 
or  so  been  paying  the  most  devoted  attentions  to  an  act- 
ress who  is  exceedingly  prominent  at  our  leading  comic- 
opera  house.  This  woman  is  married  to  a  husband  whose 
complaisance  is  of  the  sort  the  theatrical  husband  de- 
velops so  well.  She  is  a  handsome,  coarse  creature, 
whose  charms  are  all  those  of  white  flesh  and  bold  eyes. 
Her  devotee  is  an  old  man,  with  a  son  who  apes  his  vices 
and  a  wife  who  has  just  began  to  suspect  them.  The  re- 
sult of  this  latter  fact  has  been,  I  hear,  a  series  of  terrific 
domestic  skirmishes  in  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  on 
Fifth  avenue.  The  grizzled  Don  Juan  is  now  trying  hard 
to  patch  a  truce,  and  his  light  o'  love  is  getting  ready 
for  a  trip  to  Europe.  Her  husband  is  the  only  party 
to  the  affair  who  does  not  exhibit  any  particular  per- 
turbation. He  and  his  wife's  pet  hound,  which  cost  Don 
Juan  a  little  fortune  at  the  last  dog  show,  make  a  frater- 
nal promenade  daily,  and  appear  to  be  enjoying  life 
without  a  cloud.  Alfred  Trumble. 


ADVICE  TO  SCRIBBLERS. 


I  am  constantly  asked  by  aspirants  of  literary  honors 
what  is  the  surest  way  of  securing  a  publication  of  a 
story.  To  this  question  I  would  reply :  "First,  have  a  story 
to  tell;  secondly,  tell  it  interestingly;  thirdly — and  this 
is  by  no  means  the  least  important  hint— write  it  legibly." 
A  reader  for  a  publishing  house  is  almost  incapable  of 
judging  some  stories,  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in 
which  they  are  committed  to  paper.  A  hastily  prepared 
manuscript  must  have  great  intrinsic  merit  to  beaccepted, 
unless  the  author  be  well-known.  I  have  known  manu- 
scripts to  be  sent  to  publishers  written  in  lead  pencil  and 
with  half  the  lines  blurred  beyond  legibility.  I  have  seen 
others  written  on  immense  foolscap  sheets  in  a  scrawling 
hand,  all  blotted  and  scratched  and  soiled.  A  reader 
would  be  something  more  than  a  saint  who  should  sit 
down  to  read  a  manuscript  of  this  sort  with  a  predisposi- 
tion in  its  favor.  Then  there  are  manuscripts  which, 
while  they  are  not  blotted  and  soiled,  are  written  in  a 
very  small  hand,  with  the  lines  close  together.  These  are 
discouraging  to  read.  But  when  a  reader  gets  a  manu- 
script written  out  on  a  type-writer,  or  carefully  copied  by 
hand,  he  approaches  it  with  feelings  of  gratitude;  and  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  story  itself  if  he  finds  nothing  good  in 
it.  Unfortunately,  an  idea  has  gained  currency  that  it  is 
"literary"  to  write  a  bad  hand.  I  wish  to  deny  this  point- 
blank.  It  may  have  been  so  in  old  times,  when  it  was 
"literary"  to  wear  long  hair  and  soiled  linen;  but  the 
ablest  literary  men  of  this  generation  turn  out  manuscripts 
that  it  is  a  delight  to  read.  Every  letter  is  perfect,  every 
i  is  dotted,  every  /  is  crossed. 

I  should  say  to  the  young  aspirant :  "If  you  have  faith 
in  you  story,  have  it  copied  out  on  a  type-writer.  It  will 
not  cost  you  more  than  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  you 
may  make  $1,000  by  it.  Or,  if  you  feel  that  you  can  not 
afford  to  make  this  investment,  copy  it  out  yourself,  after 
you  have  made  all  your  corrections,  on  paper  no  wider 
than  commercial  note,  but  two  or  three  inches  longer  if 
you  like.  Let  the  words  stand  wide  apart  on  the  lines, 
and  the  lines  well  apart  from  each  other.  A  long  line, 
particularly  where  the  words  are  crowded  together,  is 
very  trying  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind.  A  reader,  more- 
over, likes  the  sheets  to  be  loose,  so  that  he  can  take  up  a 
few  at  a  time  and  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  read  them, 
instead  of  bending  painfully  over  his  desk." — Lounger,  in 
The  Criiic. 


There  are  people  who  come  in  ever  like  a  child  with  a 
piece  of  good  news.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord  Holland 
that  he  always  came  down  to  breakfast  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  just  met  with  some  signal  good  fortune. — 
Emerson, 
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PRAYER. 


Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right. 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope;  but  ever  pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  delay; 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 
Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease; 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 
Whate'er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see; 
Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be; 
But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  contains  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles,  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells, 
on  "An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico."  Mr.  Wells  has  es- 
pecially qualified  himself  for  treating  this  subject,  by  in- 
vestigating the  character  and  resources  of  that  country, 
the  peculiarities  of  its  people,  and  the  state  of  its  institu- 
tions, through  careful  and  comprehensive  observations 
made  during  a  residence  there  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Another  most  important  original  article  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  limits  and 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  and  the 
position  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  respect  to  the  theory 
of  evolution.  The  discussion  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Professor  Huxley,  on  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Gene- 
sis, is  fully  brought  up  to  date,  by  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  second  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone — "Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Genesis," — and  of  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  comments  on  the  aspects  of  the  case;  and  by  the 
insertion,  in  a  supplement,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  article, 
"Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Worship,"  with  which  the  dis- 
cussion began.  "The  French  Problem  in  Canada"  is 
considered  by  Mr.  George  H.  Clarke,  in  a  manner  which 
puts  the  case  of  the  race-difficulties,  complicated  with  re- 
ligious bigotry,  with  which  the  Dominion  is  vexed,  clearly 
before  the  reader.  "The  Teeth  of  the  Coming  Man"  is 
an  interesting  speculation  by  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt. 
The  "Editor's  Table"  is  marked  by  an  article  vigor- 
ously protesting  against  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  edu- 
cational matters,  and  criticising,  on  the  grounds  both  of 
fundamental  principles  and  expediency,  the  scheme  for 
appropriating  funds  from  the  national  treasury  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  several  states,  which  is  at  present 
represented  by  the  "Blair  bill." 

The  opening  article  of  the  April  Magazine  of  American 
History  describes  "The  Newgate  of  Connecticut,"  the 
underground  prison  of  the  Revolution,  established  by 
that  state  in  the  old  Simsbury  copper  mines.  The  story 
reads  like  fiction  to  this  generation,  but  the  picturesque 
ruins  are  truthful  relics,  and  may  be  easily  seen.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  number  is  an  exceptionally  fine  steel 
portrait  of  General  Hancock,  accompanied  by  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  William  L.  Keese.  "The  Con- 
solidation of  Canada,"  by  Watson  Griffin,  of  Montreal, 
can  not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention,  being  a  forcible  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Bender's  famous  paper  touching  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  published  in 
the  February  number  of  this  periodical.  The  Civil  War 
Studies  of  this  issue  are  of  the  first  interest  and  impor- 
tance: "Chancellorsville,"  by  William  Howard  Mills; 
"Shiloh— The  first  Day's  Battle,  April  6th,"  by  the  critical 
military  historian  General  William  Farrar  Smith;  and 
"Our  First  Battle — Blue  Pasture  Mountain,"  by  Alfred 
E.  Lee,  late  consul-general,  U.S.  A.  The  departments, 
well  filled  with  instruction  and  entertainment,  conclude  a 
good  number  of  this  standard  periodical. 

In  the  April  number  of  Lippincott's  a  series  of  articles  is 
commenced  under  the  general  heading  of  "Our  Experi- 
ence Meetings,"  in  which  a  sort  of  public  confessional 
will  be  provided  for  leading  authors,  actors,  artists,  politi- 
cians, business  men,  etc.,  who  feel  autobiographically 
disposed.  The  present  meeting  is  attended  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Edgar  Fawcett,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
each  of  whom  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  literary 
career,  as  seen  from  the  inside.  Alice  Wellington  Rol- 
lins contributes  an  essay,  "Two  Days  in  Utah,  by  an  Im- 
pressionist," discussing  the  Mormon  question  from  a 
common-sense  point  of  view.  Fanny  Courtenay  Baylor, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  amusing 
story,  "Our  Organist,"  in  a  former  number  of  Tlie  San 
Franciscan,  has  a  delightful  short  story— a  careful  study 
of  negro  character  in  Georgia— entitled  "Aunt  Sukey." 
Grant  Allen,  in  "Scores  and  Tallies,"  supplies  the  usual 
quantum  of  information,  good  sense,  and  good  humor, 
lor  which  all  his  semi-scientific  essays  are  noted.  Both 
of  the  serials  are  given  liberal  installments;  and  "The 
Monthly  Gossip"  contains  several  bright  papers. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  April  Century  is  the 
account  of  the  battle  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the 
Alabama.  The  papers  are  written  by  participants,  and 
have  the  lifelike  ring  of  personal  experience.  The 
illustrations  are  more  than  usually  full.  A  portrait  of 
Longfellow,  engraved  from  an  ambrotype  taken  in  1848, 
as  the  frontispiece,  shows  the  poet  without  the  genial 


expression  associated  with  the  portraits  of  his  old  age. 
G.  W.  Cable  contributes  an  article  on  "Creole  Slave 
Songs,"  in  his  own  peculiar  vein.  The  illustrations  and, 
the  specimens  of  the  songs  give  a  vivid  idea  of  a  state  ofl 
thingsthat  has passedaway.  "John  Bodewin's Testimony" 
concludes  with  a  good  installment.  Howells's  "Minister's 
Charge"  is  not  developing  well,  and  unless  it  improves 
greatly  will  add  nothing  to  his  fame.  "Strikes,  Lockouts, 
and  Arbitration"  is  a  good  discussion  of  a  most  important 
subject,  and  is  most  timely.  "Topics  of  the  Time" 
treats  elaborately  of  the  Grant  memorial ;  and  in  the 
"Open  Letters  ' the  subject  of  "Lobbying"  is  handled 
without  gloves. 

The  Star  of  India,  by  Henry  Sade,  is  issued  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company.  The  author  displays  some  facility 
in  versification,  but  he  is  addicted  to  a  frequent  change 
j  of  meter.  Mr.  Sade  possibly  did  not  set  out  to  illustrate 
Macaulay's  dictum  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  long 
poem,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  one  hundred 
and  eight  pages  of  verse.  The  page  is  not  happily 
adapted  to  the  length  of  the  line,  but  otherwise  the  me- 
chanical work  is  good. 

The  foremost  paper  in  the  April  Golden  Era  is  A.  A. 
Sargent's  discussion  of  the  boycott,  which  he  condemns 
as  both  unnecessary  and  mischievous.  The  other  articles 
are  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the  magazine.  The  front- 
ispiece is  a  good  bit  of  engraving,  barring  the  extra  marks 
that  show  through  from  the  advertisement  of  Outing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  page. 

The  April  Ballou's  has  a  good  miscellaneous  table  of 
contents.  "The  Gilberts"  is  concluded  with  its  twelfth 
chapter. 

The  managers  of  the  Silver-street  Kindergarten  report 
progress  for  the  year,  in  their  annual  Statement.  The 
need  for  additional  funds  is  well  set  forth. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Harry  Harland,  who  writes  over  the  non  de  plu7tie 
of  Sidney  Luska,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Surro- 
gate's office,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
has  dedicated  his  new  book,  Mrs.  Peixada,  to  his  former 
chief,  Surrogate  Daniel  H.  Rollins.  Mr.  Harland  wrote 
his  first  story  in  three  weeks,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  eight  a.  m.  That  may  do  once,  but  it  is  a.  tour  de 
force  that  will  not  bear  repeating.  Now  he  does  his 
writing  at  more  conventional  hours,  usually  in  the  fore- 
noon. Mrs.  Peixada  was  written  under  pressure,  I  fancy, 
for  he  wrote  it  while  still  engaged  in  the  Surrogate's  office ; 
but  his  next  story  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  brought 
forth  under  normal  conditions.  Mr.  Harland  is  young 
and  enthusiastic,  and  not  at  all  the  morbid  creature  one 
would  fancy  from  his  first  story.  He  lives  in  Beekman 
place,  overlooking  the  East  river,  and  he  has  lived  there 
for  sixteen  years,  surrounded  by  Jews — a  race  he  admires 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  an  impressionable  nature. 
He  has  a  sympathetic  helpmate  in  his  wife,  who,  when 
he  arose  at  the  unnatural  hour  of  3  a.  m.  to  write,  arose 
too,  and  made  his  coffee,  and  boiled  an  egg  for  him,  and 
sat  with  him  while  his  pen  marched  with  steady  tread 
across  the  paper.  Music  is  his  passion — after  the  Jews; 
and  I  am  told  that  his  wife  is  a  particularly  good  musi- 
cian.— " Lounger,"  in  The  Critic. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt,  the  publisher,  has  prepared,  for  cir- 
culation by  the  American  Copyright  League,  a  pamphlet 
containing  answers  to  Roger  Sherman's  Reasons  Why  an 
International  Copyright  Bill  Should  Not  be  Passed.  Had 
the  pamphlet  to  which  this  is  a  reply  been  written  in  a 
penitentiary,  it  could  not  have  employed  with  greater 
naivete  the  peculiar  logic  by  which  the  inmates  of  such  in- 
stitutions attempt  to  justify  the  practices  that  have 
brought  them  there.  Mr.  Holt's  task  in  refuting  the 
Philadelphia  pirate's  arguments  has  not  been  a  difficult 
one;  but  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  admirable 
brevity  and  force  of  the  dozen  paragraphs  in  which  he 
has  opposed  the  plain  truth  to  deliberate  perversions 
of  it. 

In  their  latest  catalogue  of  rare  or  intrinsically  valuable 
books,  Messrs.  B.  &  J.  F.  Meehan,  of  Bath,  England, 
call  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Hugh  Con- 
way's Called  Back,  lacking  the  cover ;  one  of  the  first 
edition  of  Dark  Days  (both  published  at  Bristol,  in  1884) ; 
and  one  of  Slings  and  Arrows  (Bristol,  1885).  Consider- 
ing the  remorseless  industry  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Far- 
gus  has  turned  out  manuscript  for  the  publishers  ever 
since  his  lamented  death  last  year,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
the  list  of  first  editions  of  his  novels  docs  not  fill  at  least  a 
page  in  the  next  number  of  this  interesting  catalogue. 

Another  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  pass  the  Na- 
tional Library  bill,  which  has  been  wrecked  several  times 
by  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  a  suitable  location. 
Meanwhile  the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  absolutely  no 
room  for  another  book.  Every  available  inch  of  floor- 
space  is  used,  and  valuable  acquisitions  are  piled  upon 
1  the  floors  and  in  dark  corridors,  whe're  they  are  injured 
by  the  dust. 

Mrs.  Burnett  will  be  surprised  to  see  herself  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  Diplomacy,  by  the  Argonaut,  in  its 
last  number.  Diplomacy  was  written  by  the  brilliant  but 
ill-fated  Mrs.  Henry  Adams,  whose  tragic  death  shocked 
Washington  society  some  months  ago. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


The  coca  plant  has  long  been  known  from  its  uses 
among  the  Peruvians,  who  have  been  addicted  to  it  as  a 
pleasing  and  moderate  stimulant  and  intoxicant.  The 
leaves  are  rolled  up  with  a  little  lime  in  them,  and  are 
chewed.  The  saliva,  which  is  swallowed,  produces 
slight  intoxication  and  a  strong  inclination  to  rest.  As 
the  native  workmen  take  their  coca  four  times  a  day,  the 
prolonged  rest  which  it  encourages  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  their  industry.  As  a  set-off  against  this,  however,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  laborers  can  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor 
by  the  help  of  this  stimulant,  with  very  little  food. 

The  new  use  of  coca,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  human  race.  By  a  chemical  process  an 
alkaloid,  or  its  active  principle,  cocaine,  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  leaves.  This  drug  has  the  property  of 
producing  local  insensibility  to  pain  upon  any  part  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  cocaine  has  been  chiefly 
used  in  serious  operations  upon  the  eye,  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  General  Grant 
brought  it  into  greater  notice,  and  has  popularized  its 
name  and  reputation.  It  is  exceedingly  costly,  having 
been  sold  for  several  dollars  a  grain;  and  its  costliness 
prevents  its  use,  excepting  in  rare  cases.  The  plant  is  a 
small  shrub,  about  five  to  eight  feet  high,  which  bears 
thick  evergreen  leaves.  The  form  of  the  leaf  is  an  ovoid, 
prolonged  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  The  shrub  grows 
in  the  mountain  districts,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  planta- 
tions, for  the  leaves,  which  form  an  article  for  domestic 
commerce,  and  are  sold  in  a  dried  state  for  a  dollar  or 
more  per  pound.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  picked  when 
the  shrub  is  five  years  old,  after  which  an  annual  gather- 
ing is  made.  The  leaves  are  now  imported  into  Europe 
and  America ;  and  the  traffic  promises  to  become  impor- 
tant and  the  value  to  increase  largely,  for  some  time  at 
least,  as  new  plantations  are  of  slow  growth.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  plant  would  grow  successfully  in  some 
pottionsof  the  United  States  or  Mexico  or  Cuba,  and  the 
supply  be  largely  increased.  Its  known  value,  and  the 
probability  of  its  successful  culture,  give  it  a  general  in- 
terest, especially  to  the  farmers  of  Florida  and  southern 
California. 

Uses  of  Spines  in  Cactuses:  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  con- 
siders that  one  of  the  uses  of  spines  with  which  cactuses 
are  covered  is  to  break  the  full  force  of  the  sun  on  the 
plant.  Plant-lovers  set  out  their  treasures  in  summer 
under  arbors  of  fish-netting  or  galvanized  wire,  and  those 
who  have  had  experience  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
the  moving  shadows  of  the  twine  or  wire  lower  the  tem- 
perature. A  mass  of  spines  on  a  cactus  must  certainly 
have  the  same  effect.  A  cactus  does  not  need  much 
light  on  its  epidermis  to  keep  it  healthy,  and  Mr.  Meehan 
believes  that  one  use  of  the  spines  is  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired partial  shade. 

Red  Snow:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Biological  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  read  a  paper  on  red  snow,  and  exhibited 
through  the  microscope  specimens  of  the  brilliant,  minute 
crimson  globules  which  give  color  to  the  snow,  and  about 
the  character  of  which  there  has  been  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  naturalists. 

Hitchcock  remarked  that  the  red  snow  that  attracted 
much  attention  from  scientific  gentlemen  when  it  was 
brought  home  from  the  Arctic  regions  by  Captain  Ross,  in 
the  year  1818,  was  by  no  means  unknown  before  that 
time.  De  Saussure,  as  early  as  1760,  observed  it  on  Mount 
Breven,  in  Switzerland;  and  since  then  many  others  have 
noticed  it  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  it  seems  to  occur 
frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Particular  interest, 
however,  was  manifested  in  the  material  brought  home  by 
Captain  Ross,  and  several  botanists  secured  specimens 
for  examination,  and  among  these  Mr.  Francis  Bauer, 
who  thought  the  plant  a  [/redo,  and  named  it  U.  Nivalis. 
Baron  Wrangel  regarded  the  plant  as  a  lichen,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Lepraria  Kermesina. 

In  the  latest  literature  of  Alga',  the  plant  is  classified  as 
Chlamydococus.  Until  its  method  of  propagation  is  more 
satisfactorily  established,  Mr.  Hitchcock  thinks  it  will  be 
impossible  to  fix  its  systematic  position.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  its  actively  vegetating  condition  the  plant 
is  green.  This  is  indicated  by  the  observations  of  early 
discoverers. 

A  specimen  of  the  red  snow  collected  by  Dr.  Kane, 
from  the  crimson  cliffs  of  Beverley,  is  in  the  National 
Museum,  but  is  now  thoroughly  dry.  A  specimen  sent 
by  Alexander  McDougall  was  received  in  January  of  this 
year,  from  Poverty  Gulch,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  made  a  few  observations  on  this,  and 
attempted  to  cultivate  some  of  the  cells,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  cells  were  of  a  bright  red  color,  sometimes  ap- 
parently quite  naked,  but  frequently  inclosed  singly  or 
three  or  more  together,  in  a  colorless,  shriveled  envelope. 
The  contents  of  perfect  and  fresh  cells  appeared  to  be 
quite  clear  and  transparent,  with  occasionally  a  well-de- 
fined sort  of  vesicle  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  rest.  When 
the  endochrome  was  pressed  out  from  the  cells  into  the 
surrounding  water  it  contracted  into  spherical,  oil-like 
masses.  The  surrounding  envelope  was  quite  hard,  tough, 
and  resisting. — Scientific  American. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  CANARY  AT  THE  FARM. 


Folks  has  been  to  town;  and  Sairy 
Fetched  her  home  a  pet  canary, 
And  of  all  the  blame  contrairy, 

Aggravatin'  things  alive! 
I  love  music— that's,  I  love  it 
When  it's  free— and  plenty  of  it — 
Hut  I  kind  o'  git  above  it 

At  a  dollar  eighty-five! 

And  it's  just  as  I  was  sayin', — 
Just  the  idy,  now,  o'  laym' 
"Out  yer  money,  and  a-payin' 

Fer  a  wilier  cage  and  bird, 
When  the  medder  larks  is  wingin' 
Round  ye,  and  the  woods  is  ringin' 
With  the  beautifulest  singin' 

That  a  mortal  ever  heard  ! 

Sairy's  sot,  though; — so  I  tell  her 
He's  a  purty  little  feller. 
With  his  wings  o'  creamy  yeller, 
And  his  eyes  keen  as  a  cat ; 
And  the  twitter  o'  the  critter ! 
'Pears  to  absolutely  glitter! 
Guess  I'll  haf  to  go  and  git  her 
A  higher-priceder  cage'n  that. 

fames  Whit  comb  Kilty. 


POISONING  AS  A  FIXE  ART. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


Of  the  many  reflections  suggested  by  the  Bowers  trial 
there  are  none  so  striking  as  the  decadence  of  the  art  of 
successful  poisoning.  By  successful  poisoning  I  mean 
not  only  success  in  the  act  but  impunity  in  the  conse- 
quences. 

Like  many  noble  arts,  poisoning  appears  to  have  de- 
clined in  our  degenerate  age  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rise 
and  development  of  material  science.  What  utter  bung- 
lers and  botchers  are  the  poisoners  of  the  nineteenth 
century  compared  with  the  deft  manipulators  of  the  Bor- 
gian  epoch!  Why  has  detection  now  become  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten?  Is  it  that  poison- 
ing, like  alchemy,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lost 
arts,  or  is  it  rather  that  the  fierce  light  of  modern  science 
beats  so  strongly  on  the  votaries  of  this  destructive  art 
that  escape  is  next  to  impossible?  I  certainly  incline  to 
the  latter  belief.  Even  if  the  exponent  of  this  method  of 
forcible  extinction  escape  the  Scylla  presented  by  the 
blowpipes,  retorts,  tests,  and  agents  of  the  chemist,  and 
the  latter  can  discover  no  traces  of  poison  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  deceased,  he  has  still  to  encounter  the 
Charybdis  of  the  skilled  physician's  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  produced  by  nearly  all  the  poisons  known  to 
toxicology ;  for  out  of  all  the  poisons,  mineral  and  vege- 
table— and  their  name  is  legion, — there  is  not  one 
whose  effects  are  not  known  and  whose  presence  is  not 
indicated  by  well-ascertained  symptoms  and  tests. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Bowers,  for  wife-murder,  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  have  advanced.  Here  phosphorus  was 
employed,  presumably  to  avoid  detection,  traces  of  this 
poison  being  rarely  discovered  if  the  victim  survive  a  few- 
hours  or  days.  Yet  the  garlicky  smell  and  the  luminous 
vapor  resulting  from  the  post-mortem  examination  were 
sworn  by  experts  to  be  the  infallible  indications  of  the 
presence  of  phosphorus ;  so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
supposing  the  criminal  intent  of  the  worthy  doctor,  the 
attempt  was  bungled,  like  many  preceding  ones.  How- 
ever, the  Bowers  case  is  still  sub  judice.  There  let  it 
rest.  For  the  present  it  would  be  unjust  on  my  part, 
however  strong  the  evidence,  to  take,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  what  has  not  yet 
been  decided  on.  I  have  been  unwillingly,  for  the  credit 
of  our  century,  compelled  to  admit  our  inferiority  in  the 
noble  art  of  poisoning.  I  have  stated  some  reasons  for 
our  deficiency.  Beside  these,  however,  the  frequent 
bungling  and  consequent  detection  of  modern  artists 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  childlike  impulsiveness,  neglect 
of  all  previous  precautionary  measures,  and  inability  to 
cover  up  their  tracks. 

Among  modern  poisoners,  the  palm  must  undoubt- 
edly be  awarded  to  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers, 
who  murdered  her  father,  sister,  two  brothers,  and  one  of 
her  children.  Her  paramour,  Goder  de  St.  Croix, 
having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  by  order  of  her 
father,  learned  there  the  methods  of  compounding 
various  poisons,  from  an  Italian  named  Elixi.  On  his 
release  he  confided  his  knowledge  to  the  Marchioness, 
who,  mad  with  rage  against  her  whole  family  on  ac- 
count of  his  incarceration,  had  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death.  One  by  one  they  fell  off,  murdered  by  the  poi- 
sons supplied  by  St.  Croix.  One  day,  however,  the 
unlucky  scoundrel,  whilst  distilling  the  poisonous  drugs, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  crimes.  His  glass  mask  dropped  off; 
he  inhaled  the  deadly  fumes,  and  tumbled  on  the  floor, 
dead.  His  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Marchioness,  foolishly  claiming  a  cabi- 
net which  on  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  num- 
berless packets  of  poisons,  was  seized,  tried  and  beheaded, 
in  Paris,  in  1676. 

A  case  almost  as  remarkable  was  that  of  the  fiend  Anna 
Schonleben,  who  flourished  in  Germany  about  1801. 
This  charming  creature  was  a  fifty-year-old  widow,  and 
wasengaged  successively  as  housekeeper  in  three  families. 
In  the  first,  that  of  a  farmer  named  Glaser,  she  poisoned 
his  wife  with  arsenic  to  secure  him  as  a  husband.  Mrs. 
Glaser  was  suddenly  taken  with  vomiting,  and  died. 


Her  little  marital  game  was  spoiled,  however,  by  her  dis- 
missal from  Glaser's  service.  Before  leaving  she  filled  the 
salt-box  and  the  maid's  coffee  with  arsenic,  and  gave 
Glaser's  twenty-weeks-old  child  a  biscuit  soaked  in  arseni- 
cated  milk.  The  child  and  servant  were  seized  with 
violent  retching,  but  the  result  was  not  fatal.  She  next 
secured  a  position  in  the  house  of  one  Grohman,  a  bach- 
elor of  thirty-eight,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  marry  her. 
He,  however,  intended  alliance  with  another;  the  wed- 
ding was  fixed.  Nothing  remained  but  revenge.  The 
result,  of  course,  was  that  Grohman  shuffled  off  his  mor- 
tal coil.  We  next  find  her  in  one  Gebhard's  household, 
forming  matrimonial  designs  on  Gebhard.  The  next 
thing  is,  Gebhard's  wife  dies,  just  seven  days  after  her 
confinement.  How  many  others  she  killed  with  the  same 
poison — arsenic — it  is  impossible  to  say.  She  was  event- 
ually detected  and  beheaded. 

Another  celebrated  arsenic  poisoner  was  Henry  G. 
Green.  In  the  autumn  of  1844  Green  joined  a  company 
of  performers  in  New  York  state,  marrying  one  of  the  act- 
resses, Mary  Ann  Wyatt.  When  he  brought  her  home 
his  mother  and  sister  persuaded  him  she  was  not  respect- 
able, and  that  her  character  was  tainted.  Resolved  to 
free  himself  from  his  wife,  he  slowly  poisoned  her  with 
arsenic,  given  as  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  in  coffee  and 
broth.  In  four  days  she  was  a  corpse.  Green  was  con- 
victed and  hanged. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  American  case  of  poison- 
ing was  that  of  General  W.  S.  Ketchum,  of  the  United 
States  army,  by  Mrs.  Wharton,  the  widow  of  an  army 
officer.  The  General  had  lent  the  widow  twenty-six 
hundred  dollars,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  1871,  he  left 
Washington  to  proceed  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  home  in  Balti- 
more, for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  his  money.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  June.  After  his  death  it  was  discovered 
that  the  note  for  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  and  the 
waistcoat  containing  it  had  disappeared.  At  the  post-mor- 
tem twenty  grains  of  tartar-smetic  were  discovered  in  his 
stomach,  and  some  sediment  of  the  same  poison  in  a  tum- 
bler of  milk  punch  presented  to  him  by  Mrs.  Wharton. 
The  poison  was  administered  partly  in  the  shape  of  milk 
punch,  partly  mixed  with  medicine.  Though  acquitted 
on  a  legal  technicality,  Mrs.  Wharton  will  always  be  held 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  not  often  employed  as 
a  poison  by  criminals ;  yet  we  find  two  notable  cases  in 
which  it  was  adopted.  Catherine  Wilson,  in  1862,  mur- 
dered the  wife  of  the  man  with  whom  she  was  cohabiting, 
and  whom  she  was  nursing,  by  dosing  her  with  this  horri- 
ble corrosive  instead  of  castor-oil.  lean  Humphreys,  a 
Scotch  woman,  was  another  vitriol  poisoner.  "Gang  up; 
ye'll  find  my  husband  roaring  drunk,"  she  cried  out  to  some 
neighbors,  attracted  by  his  outcries.  They  did,  and  found 
the  wretch  rolling  in  mortal  agony  from  the  effects  of  the 
acid,  and  his  shirt,  blanket,  and  bed-cover  saturated  with 
it.  Though  no  traces  were  found  in  the  intestines  or 
stomach,  she  was  convicted  and  hanged. 
Laurel  water,  a  weak  dilution  of  prussic  acid,  was  the  meth- 
od employed  by  Captain  Donellan  to  remove  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Sir  Thomas  Boughton.in  1781.  The  laurel  was 
substituted  for  a  purgative  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  and 
was  vicariously  administered  by  his  mother,  Lady  Bough- 
ton.  Conviction  followed  in  this  case  also,  though  no 
traces  of  poison  were  found,  after  death,  in  the  stomach. 
The  main  cause  of  conviction  was  the  suddenness  of  the 
symptoms  appearing  after  the  pseudo-medicine  had  been 
administered.  Two  minutes  after  it  was  administered  the 
convulsions  appeared. 

The  poisons  which  appear  to  be  the  most  commonly 
employed  by  criminals  are  arsenic,  antimony  (as  tartar- 
emetic),  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  opium,  and  sulphuric 
acid — methods  of  extinction  which  will  invariably  meet 
with  detection.  In  fact  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  poisons 
shall  be  given  and  how  administered  to  escape  detection. 
There  are  certain  poisons  the  presence  of  which  no  chem- 
ical process  can  detect  after  death,  but  the  symptoms 
produced  by  these  poisons  are  perfectly  well  known. 


It  is  estimated  by  insurance  companies  that  in  the 
United  States  last  year  dwelling-houses  were  burned  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  hour,  with  an  average  loss  of  $1,396. 
Barns  and  stables,  fifty  per  week.  Country  stores,  three 
per  day,  with  a  loss  of  $110,000  per  week.  Ten  hotels 
burn  weekly,  with  a  loss  per  year  of  $4,000,000.  Every 
other  day  a  lumber-yard  goes  up  in  smoke,  each  represent- 
ing $20,000.  Forty-four  cotton  factories,  the  loss  in  each 
case  being  $28,000;  forty-three  woolen  mills  at  $25,000 
each,  and  forty-two  chemical  works  at  $27,000  each, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  Forty-two  boot  and  shoe 
factories  were  consumed,  the  loss  being  $17,000  each. 
Theaters  were  lapped  up  by  the  flames  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  month,  average  loss  $19,000.  Only  about  half  as 
many  court-houses  were  destroyed,  the  cost  of  each  being 
about  $20,000. 

Wayland  became  jail  chaplain,  and  upon  taking  duty 
for  the  first  time  felt  some  uneasiness  at  finding  himself 
at  close  quarters  with  a  crowd  of  very  unpleasant  looking 
characters.  Nor  was  he  reassured  by  observing  on  the 
reading  desk  two  pistols,  ready  cocked,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  prayer  book.  "What  are  these  for?"  he  anxiously 
inquired.  The  warden  explained  that  he  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  criminals ;  but  there  were  some  lunatics  among 
them  who  could  not  be  depended  on.  "If  one  of  them 
should  spring  at  you,  shoot  him  instantly."— Motley's  Re- 
miniscences. 


THACKERAY'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PUNCH. 


Some  critics,  as  in  duty  bound,  have  professed  them- 
selves unspeakably  shocked  at  the  republication  of 
Thackeray  s  fugitive  pieces.  These  are  they  who  storm 
at  Mr.  Froude  for  not  making  pipe-lights  of  Carlyle's 
"Reminiscences"  and  his  wife's  letters,  and  who  expur- 
gate Charles  Lamb  in  accordance  with  their  own  notions 
of  what  befits  his  dignity  and  reputation.  Had  they 
lived  in  1623  they  would  probably  have  denounced  Hem- 
minge  and  Condell  as  "ghouls,"  because  they  collected 
certain  ephemeral  writings  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
author,  were  certainly  not  worth  preservation — to  wit,  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  "Wrhat !'  they  would  have  cried, 
"shall  we  not  be  content  with  the  two  classical  master- 
pieces to  which  the  late  lamented  poet  gave  his  imprima- 
tur? Must  we  do  him  the  injustice  of  raking  together 
his  plays,  mere  hasty  pot-boilers,  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  author  of  Venus  and  Lucrece?"  Thackeray's  fugitive 
pieces,  it  is  true,  are  not  quite  so  valuable  as  Shake- 
speare's, nor  do  they  bear  the  same  proportion  to  his  ac- 
knowledged works;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  What  a  man  has  published  he  has  published,  and 
the  question  of  its  preservation  or  annihilation  rests  not 
with  himself  but  with  posterity.  If  posterity  has  suffi- 
cient curiosity  about  him  to  read  even  his  pot-boilers, 
that  is  simply  one  of  the  rewards  or  penalties  of  great- 
ness. If  his  pot-boilers  are  unworthy  of  him,  is  it  not 
important,  or  even  essential  for  the  true  understanding 
of  his  character,  to  know  that  he  wrote  unworthy  pot- 
boilers, and  to  estimate  the  extent  and  manner  of  their 
unworthiness? — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


There  are  only  two  persons  in  this  country  who  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  when  the  question  of  ex- 
perience of  public  affairs  is  concerned.  One  is  the  Queen, 
and  the  other  is  the  Prime  Minister.  Of  the  two  the 
Queen  has  the  more  experience.  Sue  has  never  been  out 
of  office.  She  has  worked  with  men  of  every  party,  from 
Lord  Melbourne  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  She  has  heard 
the  Crown  assailed  and  her  own  conduct  censured  from 
every  possible  standpoint.  The  Tories  were  insolent 
enough  when  she  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  now  the  turn 
of  the  Radicals  of  the  baser  sort  to  hiss  a  lady  because 
she  wears  a  crown.  Aristocrats  and  democrats  in  turn 
have  denounced  her.  She  has  heard,  times  without 
number,  that  she  is  ruining  her  popularity  and  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  throne;  and  what  is  the  net  result? 
Simply  this,  that  she  is  at  this  moment  regarded  with  a 
respect  and  an  affection  accorded  to  no  previous  sov- 
ereign since  the  days  of  the  good  Queen  Bess,  and  even 
those  who  grumble  most  at  her  obstinate  refusal  to  budge 
from  her  own  ways  would  regard  with  profound  alarm  the 
prospect  of  her  demise.  There  are  some,  no  doubt,  w  ho 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  no  monarch  in  the  land,  but 
they  are  usually  to  be  found  among  those  who  regard  the 
Queen  as  a  far  smaller  evil  than  her  son. — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 


"By-Stander,"  of  the  Philadelphia  Nm>s,  says:  If  half 
the  tales  that  are  told  at  the  expense  of  Tim  Campbell, 
Sunset  Cox's  successor  in  Congress,  are  true,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cox  to  the  Turkish  mission  will  not,  as  was 
feared,  deprive  the  House  of  its  fun.  It  is  related  of  the 
present  incumbent  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  he  wis  a 
power  only  in  his  ward,  a  prominent  politician  who  wanted 
to  conciliate  him  invited  him  to  dine  at  Delmonico's.  Tim 
ran  his  eye  eagerly  over  the  bill  of  fare,  and  in  response 
to  his  host's  "What  would  you  like  to  have?"  politely 
answered :  "You  can  take  what  you  like.  I  think  I'll  try 
a  plate  of  menu."  On  another  occasion  he  was  a  guest 
at  a  dinner  where  the  piece  de  resistance  was  a  nice  turkey. 
A  guest  was  asked  what  part  of  the  fowl  he  desired.  "The 
Pope's  nose,"  he  replied.  He  was  helped.  "What  will 
you  have,  Mr.  Campbell?"  was  the  host's  next  inquiry. 
"I'll  take  wan,  too, '  was  the  statesman's  forgetful  re- 
sponse." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  World  says : 
"Of  all  the  French  painters  the  most  prosperous  nowa- 
days is  Bonnat.  Since  the  great  success  of  his  portrait  of 
M.  Thiers,  in  1877,  he  has  painted  all  the  celebrities  of 
Paris,  from  the  venerable  President  Grevy  down  to  the 
beautiful  Madame  Bischoffsheim,  to  say  nothing  of  innu- 
merable pork-packers  from  Chicago,  and  Salem  aristo- 
crats from  Boston.  In  fifteen  sittings  Bonnat  paints  a 
portrait,  and  he  has  two  sittings  a  day,  which  facts,  allow- 
ing for  a  summer  holiday,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he 
gains  half  a  million  francs  a  year.  His  last  sitter  has  been 
M.  Pasteur,  whose  portrait  I  saw  in  his  studio  the  other 
day."   

Paper  is  about  to  monopolize  another  branch  of  indus- 
try, which  is  no  less  a  one  than  the  making  of  gentlemen's 
head-gear.  By  a  new  process  of  manipulation,  hats  more 
serviceable  and  finer  than  any  thing  now  in  the  market 
are  made  of  wood  pulp.  They  are  impervious  to  water 
and  not  wanting  in  flexibility.  It  is  believed  that  felt  hats 
will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  as  soon  as  these  new  hats 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  in  sufficient  numbers  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  They  are  certain  to  revolutionize  the 
hatter's  trade,  as  they  can  be  molded  into  any  shape  or 
style  desired,  and  colored  to  meet  the  tasteof  the  public. 
They  can  be  made  to  represent  a  glossy  or  nappy  appear- 
ance.— Tlie  Paper  World. 


A  new  time  system  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Lindon.  The  new  system  is  on  the  decimal  plan,  and 
provides  that  the  present  day  of  twenty-four  hours  be  di- 
vided into  ten  divisions,  so  that  each  hour  would  corre- 
spond to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes;  this  hour 
would  be  again  divided  into  one  hundred  divisions, 
called  minutes,  if  necessary ;  again,  this  new  minute  di- 
vision to  be  subdivided,  for  accurate  measurements,  into 
one  hundred  divisions,  called  seconds.  The  advantages 
arising  from  such  a  system,  as  enumerated,  are  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  so-called  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  as  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  twenty-four  hour  system. 
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LAND  AND  SEA. 

Look  where  the  sea,  with  swift,  resistless  tide. 
Breaks  on  the  sandy  beach  and  rock-bound  shore, 
Awhile  with  plaintive  murmur,  then  a  roar 

Like  that  of  caged  beasts,  their  food  denied; 

And  see  with  what  calm  strength  and  sov'reign  pride 
The  rocks,  unshaken  and  triumphant,  soar 
Above  the  battling  waves,  that  more  and  more 

Seek  to  encompass  them  on  every  side. 

I  am  the  ocean  ;  thou,  my  love,  the  land, 
That  spurns  the  humble  suitor  at  her  tect 
And  lifts  her  queenly  head  where  she  may  meet 

Such  homage  as  the  sun  and  stars  command. 

The  land  shall  yield  at  last  unto  the  sea, 

And  sooner,  love,  or  later,  thou  to  me! 

Randall  Blackshaw,  in  the  Critic. 


OUR  MUSICAL  MEN. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 

SKETCH  L 
Henry  Biclifbr<l  Pasmore. 

We  have  in  our  midst  a  number  of  musicians  who  are 
deserving  of  recognition  as  such,  and  their  careers  and 
accomplishments  should  be  of  general  interest. 

The  painter  of  the  "impressionist"  school  and  the  one 
who  clings  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  tendency  are  not  more 
unlike  in  their  ideas  of  beauty  than  the  musical  com- 
poser who  has  reached  the  lottv  summit  of  classical 
music,  and  the  one  who  comes  down  to  the  level  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  writes  for  the  multitude :  one  looks 
upon  music  as  a  science  and  an  art;  the  other  as  a  diver- 
sion. 

Among  his  fellows,  Henry  Bickford  Pasmore  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  musical  aristocrats,  claiming  that  all 
good  music  is  classical  music,  and  all  classical  music  is 
good  music,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  bad.  For  genera- 
tions the  Pasmores  and  Bickfords  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, have  been  born  musicians,  so  that  by  heredity  his 
musical  sense  is  highly  developed.  Thus  he  has  out- 
grown the  simpler  and  more  barbaric  forms  of  music,  and 
finds  his  greatest  joy  in  the  severely  classical,  of  which  he 
is  an  excellent  exponent. 

The  first  of  his  family  born  in  America  (Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  1858),  he  came  to  California  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  began  his  first  real  study  with  John  P. 
Morgan,  of  Oakland,  devoting  himself  specially  to  har- 
mony and  the  organ.  This  was  the  trying  time  of  the 
young  composer's  life.  He  not  only  supported  himself, 
but  had  others  dependent  upon  him.  At  this  time  he 
gave  piano  lessons,  sang  melodies,  played  for  dances 
even,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies,  never  having  a  hand 
held  out  to  aid  him.  He  was  a  tremendously  tall  young 
man  at  nineteen,  with  full  dark  beard  and  hair,  rather 
solemn-looking,  and  well  known  even  then  as  the  basso 
of  a  certain  quartet  that  sang  at  social  gatherings.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  proved  to  be  an  excellent  friend,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  make  a  point  of  going  to  Europe  to  finish  his 
studies,  waking  him  up  to  the  beauty  of  music  as  a 
science. 

After  this  he  studied  singing,  with  Miss  S.  I.  Morgan, 
who  had  received  her  musical  instruction  in  Milan,  and 
who  is  now  connected  with  Wellesley  College,  also  with 
Mrs.  John  Trehane,  now  a  successful  teacher  in  London. 

He  gathered  many  friends  and  pupils,  and  in  a  few 
years  had  an  excellent  income,  which  soon  prepared  the 
way  for  his  European  trip.  An  account  of  his  wander- 
ings in  search  of  the  ideal  teacher  would  fill  a  column, 
but  at  last  he  settled  in  Leipsic  and  entered  the  Royal 
Conservatory,  under  Professor  Jadassohn.  He  came  in 
contact  with  the  brightest  musical  people,  and  began  a 
thorough  course  of  harmony,  the  organ,  and  vocal  study. 
The  latter  he  followed  under  the  tuition  of  several  teach- 
ers, until  he  met  Unger-Haupt,  pupil  of  Viardot-Garcia, 
who  became  his  chief  instructor  while  in  Germany. 

The  jealous  conservatism  of  German  institutions  is  only 
too  well  known,  and  yet  here  was  the  scene  of  his  great- 
est triumphs.  Professor  Jadassohn  became  interested  in 
him  at  once,  and  ordered  a  number  of  his  compositions 
to  be  performed  in  public.  Several  of  his  songs  were 
given  by  the  Psalterian  Verein,  and  were  received  with 
favor,  the  papers  making  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  American  to  be  so  honored.  A  grand  march,  of 
his  composition,  was  handed  to  the  orchestra  of  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  to  pass  upon,  Mr.  Pasmore  himself  di- 
recting its  performance.  It  was  afterward  given  before  a 
critical  audience,  and  received  enthusiastically.  Beside 
these  were  organ  solos  rendered  in  Conservatory  concerts, 
and  offers  from  German  publishers  for  his  compositions, 
which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  standing  in  Germany. 
He  was  also  engaged  to  translate  Professor  Jadassohn's 
Manual  of  Harmony  into  English,  a  critical  and  valua- 
ble work.  In  his  preface,  the  author  refers  to  his  transla- 
tors in  the  highest  terms,  thanking  "his  highly  gifted 
pupils,  Mcs-rs.  Paul  Torek  of  New  York  and  H.  B.  Pas- 
more of  San  Francisco,  for  their  industry  and  intelligent 
labor,  as  shown  in  their  excellent  translation  of  his  work." 

Although  highly  gratified  by  his  success  in  Leipsic  as  a 
composer,  yet  Mr.  Pasmore  was  still  on  his  search  for  the 
ideal  vocal  teacher;  and,  together  with  a  friend  (Dr. 
Henry  Giles,  now  a  successtul  tenor  located  in  Albany, 
New  York),  came  to  London  to  finish  their  studies  under 
William  Shakespeare,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  first 
teacher  in  London.    In  him  Mr.  Pasmore  felt  that  he  had 


found  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection.  His  system 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  German  school,  his  every 
energy  devoted  to  developing  beautiful  tones  in  harmony 
with  nature.  Delighted  at  having  found  the  object  of  his 
search,  Mr.  Pasmore  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  abroad 
allowed  under  his  tuition,  returning  to  San  Francisco  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

During  all  this  time  of  tireless  industry  and  devotion  to 
his  art  there  had  been  a  little  melody  of  romance  to  cheer 
his  weary  hours,  and  so,  on  his  return,  this  melody  be- 
came a  wedding  march,  and  he  was  united  to  the  faith- 
ful young  lady  who  had  waited  for  him — a  daughter  of 
the  accomplished  Mrs.  Stanton,  author  of  How  to  R:ad 
Faces. 

He  has  given  two  recitals,  formed  several  classes  here 
and  in  Oakland,  and  is  organist  and  director  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Peter's.  His  pupils  have  increased,  until  now  his 
time  is  nearly  all  occupied  and  his  success  assured. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Pasmore 's  vocal  powers  there  is  a 
division  of  sentiment.  He  has  a  fine  barit  me  voice,  pure 
and  melodious,  and  is  gifted  with  musical  insight ;  he 
ought  to  carry  every  thing  before  him.  "All  he  needs  is 
a  glass  of  wine,"  says  one — "Or  to  be  made  angry,"  says 
another.  By  which  it  may  be  seen  how  little  is  required 
to  awaken  the  half-hidden  powers  of  the  man.  Doubtless 
his  voice  will  belong  to  the  few  that  improve  with  age,  as 
his  physique  gives  every  sign  of  flexibility,  which  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  retaining  the  powers  of  song. 

As  an  organist  he  stands  high.  There  is  given,  at  the 
present  time,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  comparison  of 
our  organists  in  the  series  of  Thursday  afternoon  organ 
recitals  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  church  on  Post  street. 
But  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  ranks  the  highest.  He 
has  learned  his  art  thoroughly,  and  is  as  impatient  over 
the  bad  music  written  by  ignorant  composers  as  we  should 
be  over  bad  mistakes  in  spelling  and  grammar  in  a  poem. 
Thoroughness  commands  our  admiration  always;  and 
that  Professor  Pasmore  is  master  of  harmony  to  its  alge- 
braic and  geometric  forms  is  evident  from  the  stand  he 
obtained  in  Germany.  His  success  with  publishers  is  also 
an  earnest  of  the  value  of  his  work,  as  it  is  always  pub- 
lished at  their  expense. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  compositions: 
"Rainy  Days,"  published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston; 
"Rosalind  Waltzes,"  by  a  local  publisher;  "All  are 
Sleeping,"  and  "Song  Bridge,"  by  Schirmer,  New  York 
city;  Six  songs — "Welcome  to  Spring,"  "The  Summer 
Wind,"  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "In  the  Woods," 
"Hush,  my  Heart!"  and  "Harmony,"  by  Breitkopf  & 
Haertel,  Leipsic,  Germany;  "Sea  Song,"  and  "Cradle 
Song,"  by  Angener  &  Co.,  London;  "A  Bridal  March," 
and  "My  Love  is  not  as  your  Love  is,"  by  John  Church 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati;  "Romance,"  by  Newhall,  Cincin- 
nati ;  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  by  a  local  publisher ; 
"Translation  of  Jadassohn's  Manual  of  Harmony,"  by 
Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

"Among  the  Heather,"  which  was  secured  for  last 
week's  San  Franciscan,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  a  beautiful  weird  song,  that  grows  upon  one  the 
oftener  heard. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature  that  the 
nearer  any  thing  approaches  perfection  the  more  fault  we 
find  with  its  few  flaws,  while  mediocrity  escapes  all  crit- 
icism. Take,  for  instance,  the  San  Francisco  climate, 
which  comes  nearer  perfection  than  any  in  the  world,  yet 
there  never  was  one  more  abused  for  its  few  faults.  Per- 
haps, in  his  positions  of  vocalist,  organist  and  composer, 
Professor  Pasmore  combines  too  many  gifts.  There  may 
be  others  who  excel  him  in  one  branch,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  in  voice,  culture,  technique,  and  creative  ability,  there 
is  any  one  among  our  musical  men  more  evenly  excellent. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE. 


The  literary  met  Friday  evening;  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  programme  was  "par  excellent." — 
Whitehall,  Illinois,  Register. 

Under  the  head  "Gospel  Truths"  a  country  weekly  has 
this  paragraph  :  "This  paper  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
all  the  papers  in  the  county  combined." 

Mr.  William  Weeks,  connected  with  the  state  lunatic 
asylum  (in  an  official  capacity),  escaped  for  a  short  visit 
to  San  Antonio  and  returned  yesterday. — San  Antonio 
Express. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  settlement  of 
Loretto,  the  Franciscans  and  their  numerous  missions, 
Mr.  Hittell  seems  to  have  given  the  several  subjects  a 
thorough  study,  and  the  various  accounts  he  presents  to 
the  reader  have  the  flavor  of  that  candid  impartiality 
which  distinguishes  the  true  historian  from  the  literary 
hack  who  writes  merely  to  gratify  a  personal  anti-Popery 
taste  which  poisons  the  pure  stream  of  historical  events 
by  contact  with  that  class  of  writers  whose  minds  are  so 
constituted  as  to  lead  them  to  misconstrue  important 
events  in  California  history,  under  the  misguided  idea 
that  no  good  can  be  attributed  to  the  Catholic  church  or 
her  missionaries. — San  Francisco  Monitor. 


This  is  a  thoroughly  Friday  year,  says  the  New  York 
Sun.  It  came  in  on  a  Friday,  will  go  out  on  a  Friday, 
and  will  have  fifty-three  Fridays.  There  are  four  months 
in  the  year  that  have  five  Fridays  each ;  changes  of  the 
moon  occur  five  times  on  a  Friday;  and  the  longest  and 
shortest  day  of  the  year  each  falls  on  a  Friday. 


BILL  NYE  IN  WASHINGTON. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  polite  and  recherche  party 
here.  Washington  is  the  hot-bed  of  gayety  and  general 
headquarters  for  the  recherche  business.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  bontonger  aggregation  than  the  one  I  was 
just  at,  to  use  the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  was  there, 
and  who  asked  me  if  I  wrote  "The  Heathen  Chinee." 
He  was  a  very  talented  man,  with  a  broad  sweep  of 
skull,  and  a  vague  yearning  for  something  more  tangible — 
to  drink.  He  was  in  Washington,  he  said,  in  the  interests 
of  Mingo  county.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  where  Mingo 
countv  might  be.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  me,  and 
talked  with  me  long  after  he  really  had  any  thing  to  say. 
He  was  one  of  those  fluent  conversationalists  frequently 
met  with  in  society.  He  used  one  of  those  web-perfect- 
ing talkers — the  kind  that  can  be  fed  with  raw  Roman 
punch,  and  that  will  turnout  punctuated  talk  in  links, 
like  varnished  sausages.  Being  a  poor  talker  myself,  and 
rather  more  fluent  as  a  listener,  I  did  not  interrupt  him. 
He  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  notice  how  young  girls  and 
their  parents  came  to  Washington  as  they  would  to  a  mat- 
rimonial market. 

I  was  sorry  also  to  hear  it.  It  pained  me  to  know  that 
young  ladies  should  allow  themselves  to  be  bamboozled 
into  matrimony.  Why  was  it,  I  asked,  that  matrimony 
should  ever  single  out  the  young  and  fair? 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "it  is  indeed  rough  !" 

He  then  breathed  a  sigh  that  shook  the  foliage  of  the 
speckled  geranium  near  by,  and  killed  an  artificial  cater- 
pillar that  hung  on  its  branches. 

"Matrimony  is  all  right,"  said  he,  "if  properly  brought 
about.  It  breaks  my  heart,  though,  to  notice  how  Wash- 
ington is  used  as  a  matrimonial  market.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  as  if  these  young  ladies  were  brought  here  like 
slaves,  and  exposed  for  sale." 

I  had  noticed  that  they  were  somewhat  exposed,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  for  sale. 

I  asked  him  if  the  waists  of  party  dresses  had  always 
been  so  sadly  in  the  minority ;  and  he  said  they  had. 

I  danced  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  whose  trail  had 
evidently  caught  in  a  doorway.  She  hadn't  noticed  it  till 
she  had  walked  out  partially  through  her  costume.  I  do 
not  think  a  lady  ought  to  give  too  much  thought  to  her 
apparel,  neither  should  she  feel  too  much  above  her 
clothes.  I  say  this  in  the  kindest  spirit,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  man  should  be  a  friend  to  woman.  No  family 
circle  is  complete  without  a  woman.  She  is  like 
a  glad  landscape  to  the  weary  eye.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, woman  is  a  great  adjunct  of  civilization  and 
progress.  The  electric  light  is  a  good  thing,  but  how  pale 
and  feeble  it  looks  by  the  light  of  a  good  woman's  eyes! 
The  telephone  is  a  great  invention.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  talk  at  and  murmur  into  and  deposit  profanity  in,  but 
to  take  up  a  conversation  and  keep  it  up,  and  follow  a 
man  out  through  the  front  door  with  it,  the  telephone  has 
still  much  to  learn  from  woman. 

It  is  said  that  our  government  officials  are  not  suffi- 
ciently paid,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  case,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  economize  in  every  way;  but  why  should 
wives  concentrate  all  their  economy  on  the  waist  of  a 
dress?  When  chest-protectors  are  so  cheap  as  they  now 
are,  I  hate  to  see  people  suffer;  and  there  is  more  real 
suffering,  more  privation,  and  more  destitution  pervading 
the  Washington  scapula  and  clavicle  this  winter  than  I 
ever  saw  before. 

But  I  do  not  hope  to  change  this  custom,  though 
I  spoke  to  several  ladies  about  it,  and  asked  them  to  think 
it  over.  I  do  not  think  they  will.  It  seems  almost 
wicked  to  cut  off  the  best  part  of  a  dress  and  put  it  at  the 
other  end  of  the  skirt,  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  men,  as 
I  may  say. 

They  smiled  good  humoredly  at  me  as  I  tried  to  im- 
press my  views  upon  them ;  but  should  I  go  there  again 
next  season  and  mingle  in  the  mad  whirl  of  Washington, 
where  these  fair  women  are  also  mingling  in  said  mad 
whirl,  I  presume  that  I  will  find  them  clothed  in  the  same 
gaslight  waist,  with  trimming  of  real  vertebra  down  the 
back. 

Still,  what  does  a  man  know  about  the  proper  costume 
for  woman?  He  knows  nothing  whatever.  He  is  in 
many  ways  a  little  inconsistent.  Why  does  a  man  frown 
on  a  certain  costume  for  his  wife  and  admire  it  on  the 
first  woman  he  meets?  Why  does  he  fight  shy  of  religion 
and  Christianity  and  talk  very  freely  about  the  church, 
but  get  mad  if  his  wife  is  an  infidel  ? 

Crops  around  Washington  are  looking  well.  Winter 
wheat,  crocusses,  and  indefinite  postponements,  were 
never  in  a  more  thrifty  condition.  Quite  a  number  of 
people  are  here  who  are  waiting  to  be  confirmed.  Judg- 
ing from  their  habits,  they  are  lingering  around  here  in 
order  to  become  confirmed  drunkards. 

I  leave  here  to-morrow,  with  a  large,  wet  towel  in  my 
plug  hat.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  nothing  on  this 
dress-reform  question  while  my  hat  is  fitting  me  so  im- 
mediately. It  is  seldom  that  I  step  aside  from  the  beaten 
path  of  rectitude,  but  last  evening,  on  the  way  home,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  didn't  do  much  else  but  step  aside. 

At  these  parties  no  charge  is  made  for  punch.  It  is 
perfectly  free.  I  asked  a  colored  man  who  stood  near  the 
punch  bowl  and  replenished  it  ever  and  anon,  what  the 
damage  was,  and  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

Possibly  I  did  wrong,  but  I  hate  to  be  a  burden  on  any 
one.  It  seemed  odd  to  me  to  go  to  a  first-class  dance 
and  find  the  supper  and  the  band  and  the  rum  all  paid 
for.  It  must  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  run  this  gov- 
ernment.— Boston  Globe. 


A  Chicago  paper  declares  that  Matthew  Arnold  is 
coming  back  to  this  country,  because  he  thinks  he  re- 
members one  place  where  he  let  a  dollar  or  two  get  away 
from  him. 


William  Winter  says  the  boxes  of  a  New  York  opera- 
house,  full  of  fashionably  dressed  women,  look  like  so 
many  occupied  bath-tubs  in  which  the  patients  are  sit- 
ting up. 
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In  our  next  issue  "Mr.  tllpshain'Nl'aleiidar,"  a  two-part 
story,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  will  be  begun. 

STRIKE  AND  STRIKERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  their  strike  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad.  The  strike  has  now  been  prolonged  for 
over  tour  weeks,  and  nothing  that  would  justify  the  men 
in  quitting  work  has  yet  been  made  public.  To  be  sure, 
any  man  has  the  right  to  stop  work  at  any  time  and  for 
any  cause,  provided  he  is  not  bound  by  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  but  he  can  not  expect  to  carry  public  sym- 
pathy unless  the  cause  alleged  is  at  least  a  plausible  one. 
The  Knights  have  failed  to  justify  themselves.  The  only 
cause  for  the  strike  yet  given  to  the  public  is  the  discharge 
of  Foreman  Hall  of  the  Texas  Pacific  road  for  being 
absent  without  leave.  There  may  have  been  injustice  in 
discharging  Mr.  Hall,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  of 
so  glaring  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  strike  on  the  Texas 
Pacific  alone.  It  certainly  could  not  justify  a  strike  on  a 
road  that  had  no  control  over  the  Texas  Pacific,  and 
could  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  discharge  or  the  em- 
ployment of  Hall  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  case  is  not  improved  for  the  Knights  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  manifesto  of  April  6th.  The  public  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  listen  to  the  real  grievances  of  the  working- 
man,  and  to  sympathize  with  any  effort  to  redress 
them ;  but  the  want  of  grievances  can  not  be  supplied 
by  any  amount  of  rhetorical  flapdoodle.  When  the  pub- 
lic is  exhorted  to  "look  upon  us,  for  we  struggle  against 
the  giant  of  wrong,  mad  with  the  frenzy  of  pride  of  self- 
adulation,  begotten  as  it  is  of  the  success  of  outrage  and 
infamy,"  it  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
appeal.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
men  who  solemnly  assert  that  "every  dollar"  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  is  "built  upon  blood,  injustice  and  outrage"; 
and  the  suspicions  of  their  sincerity  are  not  lessened  by 
the  unmitigated  balderdash  that  we  take  the  liberty  to 
quote : 

That  giant  of  corporate  wealth  has  centralized  its  power  in,  and 
is  impersonated  by,  the  eager  liend  who  gloats  as  he  grinds  tfte  hie 
ot  his  fellow-men,  and  grimaces  and  dances  as  they  writne  upon 
his  instruments  of  torture.  O  ye  workingmen  ol  America, 
who  love  your  liberty  and  your  native  land;  ye  great  creators 
of  wealth,  who  stand  as  the  loundation  ol  all  national  good — look 
upon  your  brothers  to-day!  Gould,  the  giant  tiend,  Gould,  the 
money  monarch,  is  dancing,  as  he  claims,  over  the  grave  ol  our 
order,  over  the  ruin  of  our  homes  and  the  bliglit  ol  our  lives. 
.Before  him  the  world  has  smiled  in  beauty,  but  in  his  wake  is 
a  graveyard  ol  hope,  a  cyclone  path  ol  devastation  and  death! 

.  It  is  discouraging  to  reflect  that  tnis  is  not  the  produc- 
tion of  boys  of  fourteen,  but  is  solemnly  given  out  to  the 
world  by  adult  men  who  have  reached  their  lull  intel- 
lectual development.  It  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  a  large  section  of  the 
country  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  just  such  men.  Pub- 
lic sympathy  can  not  be  aroused  by  any  such  meaningless 
appeals ;  and  the  closing  threat  to  assassinate  Mr.  Gould 
will  not  assist  them  in  any  such  purpose. 

The  manifesto  does  not  refer  to  the  discharge  of  Hall. 
The  only  grievance  set  forth  is  that  the  "monster 
fiend"  has  compelled  some  of  the  men  to  work  over  time, 
and  has  paid  them  only  fifty-five  cents  a  day.  This  we 
understand  from  the  manifesto  to  be  exceptional,  and  it 
certainly  was  an  afterthought  of  the  strike.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  Master  Workman  Powderly  was  justi- 
fied in  his  assertion  that  the  district  assembly  had 
ordered  the  strike  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  control  of  the  order  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  in  unworthy  hands.  In  the  eastern  states 
the  assemblies  are  usually  controlled  by  moderation  and 
good  sense.  In  the  West,  as  Mr.  Powderly  hints,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  district  assemblies  are  elected  more  for  their 
eloquence  and  zeal  than  for  their  good  sense  or  execu- 
tive ability.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists. There  is  more  to  be  hoped  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor  than  from  any  other  labor  organization.  The 
only  means  by  which  labor  can  stand  on  equal  ground 
with  capital  is  by  organization,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  ' 


offer  a  promising  form.  But  no  organization  can  flourish 
that  is  founded  on  strikes  and  boycotting.  Strikes  mean 
men  out  of  work,  who  must  be  supported  by  the  labor  of 
their  fellows,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  to  vicious 
and  criminal  habits  that  idleness  brings.  Mr.  Powderly 
says  that  his  order  is  opposed  to  strikes  and  boycotts,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  biggest  strike  and  the  most 
extensive  boycott  has  been  carried  on  by  his  subordinate 
assemblies.  We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pow- 
derly or  his  executive  board.  The  whole  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  district  assemblies  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  board.  The  high  character  of  the  lat- 
ter is  therefore  no  guaranty  of  the  actions  of  the  district 
assemblies.  The  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
evidently  in  a  closer  organization.  The  district  assem- 
blies should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  general 
board,  especially  in  such  an  important  matter  as  declar- 
ing a  strike.  The  abomination  of  the  boycott  should  be 
rooted  out  from  the  organization.  With  these  reforms 
accomplished,  the  order  would  prove  itself  of  the  highest 
usefulness. 

The  present  contest  is  certain  to  weaken  the  Knights 
seriously.  Their  practical  defeat  seems  already  assured. 
A  few  more  strikes  of  this  character  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  wreck  the  order  completely.  Such  a  result  would 
be  a  serious  loss  to  the  laborers'  cause,  by  postponing  a 
thorough  organization  for  some  years.  A  temporary  de- 
feat, however,  may  have  a  good  result.  The  disorders  of 
the  present  strike  should  convince  the  officers  of  the  or- 
der that  reorganization  is  an  absolute  necessity.  With 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  hands  ot  such  men  as 
Powderly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  reasonable  conces- 
sion could  be  obtained  by  arbitration,  without  the  demor- 
alization and  expense  attendant  on  a  strike ;  and  if  a  strike 
were  finally  ordered  under  such  circumstances,  there 
would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  justified. 

The  resort  to  violence  in  trying  to  prevent  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  from  running  its  trains  should  remind  the 
leaders  of  such  movements  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  let 
the  devil  loose,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  control  him  when 
he  has  got  away.  Large  bodies  of  idle  men  are  apt  to  get 
into  mischief  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  The  man 
who  wantonly  orders  a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  nothing  less 
than  criminal. 


HIGH  LICENSE  AGAIN. 


High  license  has  been  brought  before  the  Supervisors 
for  the  second  time,  and  the  result,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  well-known  prejudices  of  those  officials,  is  a  sec- 
ond defeat.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  case,  that  municipalities  have  the  right  to 
impose  a  heavy  license  on  the  liquor  business  seemed  to 
conflict  with  the  former  opinion  of  the  board  and  the 
board's  attorney,  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  took  advantage  of  the  discrepancy  to  reintroduce 
their  petition  that  the  license  be  raised  to  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  John  Lord  Love, 
City  and  County  Attorney  by  grace  of  Mr.  Higgins,  de- 
livered his  second  opinion  to  the  judiciary  committee  on 
Tuesday.  If  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  his  argument 
is  as  follows  :  The  Supervisors  are  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
solidation act  to  impose  a  license  in  excess  of  the  amount 
fixed  by  law  ;  the  law  of  1878  fixed  the  liquor  licenses  at 
twenty  and  forty  dollars  a  quarter,  and  this  law  became  a 
part  of  the  city  charter;  the  law  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  for  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  upon 
this  point  have  never  been  carried  into  effect  by  general 
laws ;  and,  finally,  the  charter  of  the  city  can  not  be  changed 
by  the  legislature. 

If  Mr.  Love's  position  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  based  upon  the  point  that  the  constitution  depends 
for  its  force  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  Consequently 
sections  eleven  and  twelve  of  article  eleven  could  not  be 
operative  until  the  legislature  had  so  declared  them.  If 
this  doctrine  can  be  made  to  hold  good,  it  would  seem 
hat  the  constitution  is  merely  a  piece  of  good  advice 
which  the  legislature  may  follow  or  not  as  it  chooses.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  held,  however,  that  section 
eleven,  which  grants  municipalities  the  power  of  making 
police  and  sanitary  regulations,  is  self-acting.  The  power 
to  impose  a  license  fee  belongs  partly  to  the  police  and 
partly  to  the  revenue- raising  power.  With  a  decision  al- 
ready rendered  that  the  section  allows  a  license  to  be  im- 
posed as  a  regulation  of  the  traffic,  the  board  could  not 
get  into  serious  difficulty  by  acting  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Love  undoubtedly  has  some  ground  for  his  opinion.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  used  some  very  revolutionary  lan- 
guage on  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  but  it  has  not 
ventured  to  set  the  charter  above  the  constitution.  The 
statement  quoted  by  Mr.  Love,  that  "the  charter  of  San 


Francisco,  which  antedates  the  present  constitution,  and 
was  not  framed  or  adopted  by  authority  of  it,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  or  controlled  by  general  laws,"  is  of  a  piece  with 
some  other  remarkable  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  is  liable  to  be  reversed. 

With  all  deference  to  the  profound  legal  knowledge  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  John  Lord  Love,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  the  Supervisors  have  the  power  to  raise  the  license 
above  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  law  of  1878.  If  they 
have  not,  will  Mr.  Love  kindly  explain  why  the  present 
license  is  legal?  The  law  of  1878  places  the  license  at 
twenty  and  forty  dollars  respectively  for  the  two  classes  of 
the  business.  The  present  license  fee  is  twenty-one  and 
forty-one  dollars.  If  it  is  lawful  to  raise  the  fee  one  dollar 
a  quarter,  why  is  it  not  lawful  to  raise  it  one  hundred 
dollars  a  quarter?  The  difference  is  in  degree,  and  does 
not  affect  the  principle  of  the  matter. 

If  the  Supervisors  could  forget  that  Mr.  Higgins  is  a 
rum-seller,  that  Mr.  Higgins's  assistants  are  rum-sellers, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  nominated  and  elected  to 
their  positions  by  the  power  of  the  rum-sellers,  there  would 
be  some  hope  that  the  ordinance  could  be  passed  in  spite 
of  the  City  Attorney's  opinion.  The  board  has  not  al- 
ways shown  such  deference  to  his  advice,  and  there  would 
be  but  small  regard  paid  to  it  now  if  there  was  a  prospect 
of  gaining  personal  or  political  capital  by  disregarding  it. 
As  the  coming  nominations  are  in  the  rum-sellers'  hands, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  indorsing  his  opinion.  If  the 
board  could  forget  politics  and  Mr.  Higgins  long  enough 
to  pass  a  high-license  ordinance  and  let  the  courts  decide 
on  its  legality  it  would  find  that  Mr.  Love  does  not  carry 
all  the  law  under  his  hat. 


IS  THERE  HOPE  FOR  ERRING  GIRLS? 

The  question  of  the  reformation  of  erring  girls  is  one 
that  has  never  received  proper  consideration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  twenty  years  or  more  the  law  has  nominally 
committed  them  to  the  Industrial  School,  but  happily, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  un- 
told evils  which  would  have  resulted  from  indiscriminate 
mingling  of  the  sexes  have  been  averted  by  turning  these 
unhappy  creatures  over  to  the  pious  Sisters,  who  have 
voluntarily  assumed  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  establish- 
ment known  as  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  Here,  in  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  and  measured  protection  from  temp- 
tation, the  unfortunate  girls  serve  out  their  sentences. 

There  are  few  people  with  a  broad  enough  general  in- 
terest in  humanity  to  consider  this  problem  as  a  whole, 
or  to  reckon  the  results  achieved.  To  the  most  it  is 
enough  that  the  girls  are  placed  out  of  harm's  way  for  a 
time ;  and  when  our  citizens  frequently  read,  among  the 
Police  Court  reports,  that  certain  culprits  arraigned  before 
that  tribunal  have  previously  spent  a  term  of  confinement 
in  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  the  usual  comment  is  merely 
"a  hard  case !"  or  "no  hope  for  her !"  There  are  very  few 
who  stop  to  consider  whether,  under  the  proper  influences, 
a  permanent  reform  might  not  have  been  effected  and 
the  girls  restored  to  society,  purified  and  regenerated. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  out  of  the  large  number  ol 
erring  girls  consigned  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum  each 
year,  all  but  a  small  per  cent  eventually  return  to  evil 
ways,  and  generally  end  by  being  ranked  among  the 
women  of  the  town.  Yet  it  is  a  no  less  glarmg  fact  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  these  girls,  at  the  time  of  their 
commitment,  are  broken-hearted  victims  of  misplaced 
confidence,  or  the  legitimate  result  of  bad  training  and 
parental  neglect.  In  the  one  instance,  the  coarse  asso- 
ciates by  whom  they  are  surrounded  in  the  asylum  are 
very  likely  to  blunt  their  finer  feelings  and  harden  them 
to  all  sense  of  shame,  in  spite  of  the  gentle  influences  ol 
the  Sisters.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  type,  who  are  cred- 
itable representatives  of  that  class  known  throughout  the 
country  as  California  hoodlums,  the  narrow,  restrained, 
pent-up  lives  of  the  chaste  Sisters,  instead  of  acting  upon 
them  as  a  deterrent  influence,  rises  before  them  as  a  dread 
and  awful  warning  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  path 
of  virtue.  What  these  girls  most  want  is  what  they  have 
never  received — an  insight  into  happy,  pure  home-life. 
They  need  to  be  taught  method  and  system,  to  learn  how 
the  homeliest  task  may  be  lightened  and  made  pleas- 
ant; they  need  cheery  words,  sympathetic  treatment,  and 
a  training  that  will  in  time  lead  them  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  and  the  benefit  of  mutual  aid  and  depend- 
ence. No  rigid  rules  of  discipline  and  behavior  will  leave 
any  lasting  impress  upon  their  characters,  nor  will  the 
prayers  of  the  ritual  avail  them  much  in  their  after  strug- 
gles with  temptation;  but  the  lesson  of  self-forgetfulness 
and  of  mutual  helpfulness,  once  well  learned,  is  suffi- 
cient to  transform  a  selfish,  unprincipled  girl  into  a  re- 
sponsible, worthy  woman. 
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if  our  respected  Board  of  Supervisors  could  ever  find 
time  for  the  consideration  of  such  minor  subjects  as  the 
welfare  of  our  girls,  we  should  ask  them  to  study  the  plan  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and 
what  it  has  achieved.  This  excellent  and  efficient  insti- 
tution was  founded  at  Lancaster,  in  1856,  and  has  at 
times  held  one  hundred  and  fifty  inmates.  Instead  of 
one  large  building  in  which  all  are  indiscriminately 
herded,  the  institution  comprises  a  considerable  number 
of  small  homes,  each  under  the  charge  of  an  intelligent 
and  kind-hearted  matron,  and  which  are  conducted  in  all 
respects  like  well-regulated  private  households.  The  in- 
mates are  not  treated  as  criminals,  but  as  responsible,  re- 
spectable young  women.  They  are  kept  continually  oc- 
cupied with  absorbing  tasks,  every  pains  being  taken  to 
furnish  each  with  the  occupation  for  which  she  is  best 
adapted.  Agreeable  diversions  are  provided,  with  the 
same  consideration  and  forethought  which  a  sensible 
mother  exercises  in  the  management  of  her  own  daughters. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  place  homelike  and  con- 
genial; and  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  does  not 
relax  after  the  inmates  are  discharged. 

On  September  30,  1885,  236  girls  were  in  custody  of  the 
Lancaster  school.  Of  this  number  65  were  in  the  school 
at  Lancaster,  7  temporarily  in  insane  and  other  hospitals, 
1  temporarily  in  the  State  Primary  School,  g  in  the  reform- 
atory prison  at  Sherborn,  1  a  runaway  from  the  school;  ig 
had  left  their  places  and  had  not  been  found,  5  were  mar- 
ried but  not  doing  well,  4  with  friends  (conduct  unsatis- 
factory), 23  with  friends  (behaving  well),  84  in  places  or 
otherwise  honorably  self-supporting,  18  married  and  doing 
well. 

By  closely  scanning  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  out 
of  a  total  of  163  who  had  virtually  received  their  dis- 
charge, only  38,  or  less  than  24  per  cent,  were  presuma- 
bly doing  ill.  Of  this  number  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a 
certain  proportion  had  been  led  by  pride  to  escape  the 
espionage  of  the  authorities  while  leading  upright  lives,  so 
that  the  apparent  percentage  is  materially  diminished. 
Let  our  good  city  fathers  compare  these  figures  with  the 
statistics  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  their  neglected  responsibilities. 


The  kind  of  misrepresentation  that  this  coast  gets  in 
the  East  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Boston  Gazette: 

The  community  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Seattle  has  shown  that 
,t  makes  a  fine  distinction  between  the  murdering  of  a  white  man 
and  the  cowardly  assassination  of  a  Chinaman.  The  foreman  of 
the  jury  that  indicted  the  anti-Chinese  rioters  of  that  locality 
was  promptly  and  patriotically  killed.  Seattle  could  not  toler- 
ate the  injustice  of  bringing  the  slayers  ot  obnoxious  Chinamen 
to  account,  and  therefore  some  over-enthusiastic  members  of  the 
community  emphasized  their  reprehension  and  disgust  at  such  a 
proceeding  by  filling  the  foreman  with  bullets,  as  a  warning  to 
others  who  might  offend  similarly  if  they  were  not  impressed  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  But  Seattle  became  sud- 
denly impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  foreman  was  a  white  man 
and  not  a  Chinamen,  and  so  it  came  to  the  determination  to 
lynch  his  murderers  when  they  should  be  discovered.  From 
which  we  derive  the  pleasing  reflection  that  human  life  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Chinese  is  different  from  human  life  as  represented 
in  the  white  dwellers  in  Seattle. 

There  are  several  little  inaccuracies  in  this  item.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  foreman 
was  murdered  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  grand 
jury.  Secondly,  no  Chinamen  had  been  killed,  and  their 
"slayers"  could  not  consequently  be  "brought  to  ac- 
count." They  had  been  driven  out  by  the  unjustifiable 
action  of  the  mob,  and  the  indictments  were  brought  for 
rioting  and  not  for  murder.  No  other  action  could  have 
been  taken  if  the  expelled  men  had  been  whites.  The 
Boston  philanthropists  probably  believe  that  the  rioters 
should  have  been  stood  up  in  line  and  shot  by  order  of  a 
drum-head  court-martial ;  and  nothing  short  of  that  sum- 
mary proceeding  would  convince  them  that  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  on  this  slope  is  peaceable  and  law-abiding. 
Unfortunately  for  philanthropic  ideas  the  man  who  in- 
jures a  Chinaman  is  subject  to  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to 
a  year  or  two  of  delay,  and  a  jury  trial  well  seasoned  with 
chicanery,  and  a  pardon  from  the  governor  if  convicted, 
just  the  same  as  though  he  had  injured  a  white  man.  The 
Boston  Gazette  may  find  it  convenient  to  forget  that  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  turned  out  to  protect  an  unpopular  race 
in  their  right  to  stay,  and  that  they  put  down  a  riot  by  force 
of  arms;  but  we  fancy  that  Boston  itself  would  not  have 
done  much  better. 


Governor  Stoneman  has  again  shown  his  earnest  wish 
to  encourage  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  population 
by  commuting  the  sentence  of  murderer  Brick,  of  Co- 
lusa, who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expense  of  con- 
victing a  murderer  in  California,  it  is  rather  disheartening 
to  law-abiding  citizens  to  reflect  thatt  e  Governor  stands 


with  his  hand  full  of  pardon  blanks  if  the  courts  and  the 
juries  are  not  shameless  enough  to  let  every  murderer  es- 
cape. With  an  average  of  one  conviction  to  twenty-five 
murders,  the  action  of  the  Governor  seemsa  trifle  super- 
fluous. The  Governor  ought  to  remember  that  if  he 
could  have  kept  his  hands  off  the  deadly  pardon  blank 
there  would  have  been  one  less  murderer  in  the  city 
prison  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Whalen 
would  still  be  breaking  stone  for  the  state  instead  of  try- 
ing to  wash  his  father's  blood  off  his  hands.  The  courts 
can  give  enough  encouragement  to  criminals  without 
asking  the  assistance  of  the  Governor.  He  should  retire 
from  a  contest  in  which  his  competition  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  small  number  of  convictions. 


The  New  York  Sun  makes  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  bail  bonds  that  will  apply  to  other  places 
than  New  York.  Only  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  bail 
bonds  forfeited  in  that  city  in  the  last  twelve  years  have 
been  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  The  amount 
of  bail  forfeited  in  that  time  by  prisoners  who  failed  to  ap- 
pear for  trial  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  only  fifty-one  thousand  of 
this  amount  was  recovered  by  the  city.  Practically  a  bond 
is  no  security  at  all  that  a  prisoner  will  appear  for  trial 
when  he  is  wanted.  A  number  of  propertyless  sharpers 
in  this  city  make  a  comfortable  living  by  putting  their 
names  on  bail  bonds  for  a  moderate  consideration,  and 
swearing  that  they  are  owners  of  real  estate.  The  lax- 
ty  of  the  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  verify  the  bonds 
is  not  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  case.  There  should  be 
more  strictness  in  verifying  and  accepting  bonds,  and 
more  energy  shown  in  collecting  them.  At  present  a 
cash  bond  is  the  only  security  that  it  is  safe  to  accept. 


The  town  trustees  of  Hollister  are  evidently  not  in 
much  fear  of  the  rum-sellers.  On  Monday  last  they 
raised  the  liquor-dealers'  licence  to  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  example  of  Hollister 
could  be  followed  with  profit  by  other  towns.  A  general 
enforcement  of  such  a  regulation  would  add  much  to  the 
peace  and  quietness  of  the  staf\  and  would  do  double 
duty  in  reducing  taxation. 


ART  NOTES. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


The  attendance  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  exhibition  of 
etchings  speaks  well  for  the  interest  San  Franciscans  have 
learned  to  take  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
graphic  arts.  The  exhibition  has  possessed  unusual  inter- 
est, because  it  is  purely  an  illustration  of  the  work  of 
American  etchers;  and  it  is  pleasant  10  see  that  in  our 
country  an  order  of  talent  is  fast  developing  which  will 
put  the  most  famous  Europeans  on  their  mettle. 

The  specimen  which  has  excited  the  most  interest  and 
discussion  is  probably  the  old  Hartford  Bridge,  by  Charles 
A.  Piatt,  a  piece  of  work  which  combines  such  dignity  and 
boldness  of  expression  that  the  question  it  excited  among 
New  York  art  critics  was  not  as -to  whether  the  artist 
was  not  a  peer  of  Stephen  Parrish,  but  whether  he  was 
not  his  superior.  Two  prints,  by  E.  W.  Miller,  will  dwell 
in  the  memory  of  many  visitors.  One  is  a  simple  mount- 
ain brook,  with  large  bowlders  on  one  side  and  a  growth 
of  tall  trees  on  the  other.  The  other,  "At  Dusk,"  repre- 
sents a  peaceful  cluster  of  farm  buildings  over  which 
darkness  is  creeping. 

A  couple  of  dainty  water  colors,  by  Circy,  have  divided 
attention  with  the  etchings. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  this  gallery  a  landscape 
which  combines  realism  with  a  certain  poetry  of  treat- 
ment in  a  most  delightful  fashion.  It  is  a  corn-field,  with 
the  ripened  stalks  stacked  in  pointed  sheafs,  like  mimic 
wigwams;  and  on  the  ground  are  great  yellow  pumpkins, 
from  which  the  withered  vines  and  faded  leaves  have 
fallen  away.  There  is  an  old  fence  dividing  the  field 
from  the  meadow  beyond,  and  the  eye  wearies  before  it 
at  length  finds  the  limit  of  the  long  prairie  perspective. 
The  subject  is  common  and  prosaic  enough,  but  as  we 
look  the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that  the  tall  stalks  arc 
no  unreal  creation  of  the  artist's  brain,  but  a  bit  of  the 
real  corn-fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley  picked  up  and 
brought  bodily  to  California. 


Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  corn-field— perhaps 
eclipsing  it  in  interest  to  Californians— is  a  landscape  by 
Tom  Hill,  which  is  so  out  of  the  vein  in  which  he  has 
worked  for  years  that  one  reads  the  signature  in  the  cor- 
ner with  some  surprise.  The  canvas  seems  a  substantial 
proof  of  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Hill's  friend,  Virgil 
Williams,  that  Hill  has  only  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  any  line  of  art  to  distance  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
This  painting  represents  a  scene  on  the  Merrimac  river,  in 
midwinter.   The  team  upon  the  ice,  the  sturdy  figures 


about  it,  the  gay  pleasure-seekers  on  the  glittering  surface, 
are  graphically  portrayed;  but  what  gives  the  picture  ex- 
ceptional character  and  beauty  is  the  wonderful  but  sub- 
dued illumination  that  pervades  it.  From  the  setting  sun, 
which  has  sunk  so  near  the  horizon  that  it  is  no  longer 
visible  above  the  tall  trees  which  border  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  there  streams  a  brilliant  light,  which  is  reflected 
in  prismatic  colors  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  ice, 
from  the  white  snow-banks,  from  the  icicles  and  snow 
which  have  found  lodgment  in  the  trees,  and  even  from 
the  distant  house-tops  which  glitter  beneath  their  frosty 
covering. 

To  me  the  chief  merit  of  this  beautiful  painting  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  having  laid  hold  of  so  beautiful  a  sub- 
ject, and  one  which  must  have  been  so  strong  a  tempta- 
tion to  develop  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  Mr.  Hill 
has  kept  it  so  strongly  in  hand.  Would  that  Bradford  had 
exercised  a  similar  restraint  in  his  wonderful  Arctic  views. 
Had  he  only  been  more  abstinent  in  his  coloring,  we 
should  have  had  more  faith  in  him. 


Robinson  is  gathering  together  his  artistic  lares  and 
penates,  preparatory  to  setting  out  for  another  season  of 
work  and  study  in  the  Yosemite,  where  he  has  a  summer 
studio  in  a  picturesque  location  near  Bernard's  hotel.  He 
now  has  at  his  city  quarters,  in  the  old  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, a  large  picture  of  the  valley  from  "  Inspiration 
Point,"  w  hich  is  interesting  to  art  lovers  on  account  of  the 
distinct  contradiction  it  presents,  both  in  coloring  and 
drawing,  to  Hill's  large  picture,  which  has  recently  been 
on  public  exhibition  and  which  is  studied  from  precisely 
the  same  point  ot  view.  A  smaller  painting,  by  Robinson, 
of  "Early  Morning  in  the  Valley,"  has  many  points  of  ex- 
cellence and  rare  atmospheric  effect;  but  1  like  best  an 
afternoon  study,  with  the  same  sublime  surroundings,  and 
a  subtle  illumination  prevailing  everywhere,  from  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  summits  through  the  distant  forest  growth  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  lending  new  vigor  and  radiance 
to  the  rich  loliage  in  the  foreground. 


Denny  has  upon  his  easel  two  little  marines,  from 
points  ot  view  around  Fort  Point — "Looking  Out,"  and 
"Looking  In."  The  last  is  a  brilliant  sunset,  pleasing  to 
the  popular  taste,  but  scarcely  so  attractive  to  people  of 
critical  or  conservative  taste.  "Looking  In"  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  in  coloring  and  motive.  Here  are  the  cool, 
quiet  grays  ot  the  water  on  a  cloudy  morning.  The 
breakers  are  capped  witn  white  where  they  beat  against 
the  rocks,  whicn  stay  their  way,  or  glide  stealthily  upon 
the  beach.  A  very  odd  and  striking  effect  is  produced  by 
training  the  brick  tort  and  the  waters  beyond  by  a  tall 
rock  which  arches  in  the  loregiound. 

"A  Yacht  at  sea"  is  another  ot  Denny's  recent  produc- 
tions, painted  111  his  best  style. 


The  question  ot  the  hour  seems  to  be,  what  is  o  be 
done  with  Keith's  paintings?  His  lriends,  in  view  01  the 
tact  that  since  his  return  lrom  abroad  the  general  public 
tias  had  no  opportunity  to  witness  his  marvelous  progress, 
insist  that  one  01  the  down-town  halls  shall  be  engaged 
lor  a  three-days'  exhibition.  Meanwhile  the  large  num- 
ber of  paintings  he  sent  on  to  Chicago  have  ail  tound 
eager  buyers;  and  lrom  that  city  there  now  conies  an 
urgent  request  lor  tne  "sweepings"  ol  his  studio,  including 
every  sketch  and  rough  study  111  his  possession,  promising 
that  they  shall  be  placed  on  public  exhibition  under  the 
best  auspices. 

liut  Keitn,  valuing  the  appreciation  and  criticisms  ot  a 
lew  lriends  above  the  applause  ol  a  multitude  ol  strangers, 
has  so  tar  lent  a  deal  ear  to  both  requests,  and  keeps  in- 
dustriously at  work  evoking  novel  and  deiightiul  ellects  by 
the  aid  ol  MS  new  "medium,"  the  opaque  water  colors. 

Keith  lately  dashed  oil  two  small  paintings  which  were 
veritable  inspirations,  and  one  ot  which  he  declares  the 
best  thing  he  nas  ever  done  in  his  lite,  it  is  certainly  a 
rare  and  wondcrlul  production — a  combined  ram  and  log 
effect,  done  in  tones  so  pale,  and  covering  such  a  short 
chromatic  scale,  that  the  observer  is  ballled  11  ne  under- 
takes to  analyze  the  composition  or  methods.  In  the 
lore-ground  is  low,  marshy  ground,  with  reeds  and  grasses 
winding  about  shallow  pools  wherein  no  reflection  is  seen 
but  only  the  dull  reflection  of  diffused  light.  There  are 
cattle  beyond,  up  to  their  knees  in  the  wet  meadow,  and 
partially  enshrouded  in  the  soft  white  mist  which  every- 
where prevails.  The  outlines  of  a  farm-house  are  sug- 
gested beyond ;  and  above,  the  clouds  are  warring  with  a 
bank  of  fog,  while  the  earth  beneath  steams  as  the  warm 
rain  falls  upon  it. 

The  second  picture  might  well  be  called  "Light  Be- 
hind the  Clouds."  There  is  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground, dark  and  shadowy,  and  a  little  farm-house  be- 
yond is  chill  and  dreary  under  the  overhanging  sky.  A 
woman— a  lonely,  dejected  figure — is  walking  along  a 
narrow,  darkened  path,  but  before  her  vision  the  sky 
shines  with  a  faint  illumination  which  is  dimly  seen 
through  the  clouds. 


The  latest  accession  to  the  locai  artists  is  Mr.  Allen,  a 
young  English  gentleman,  who  comes  here  fresh  from  five 
years'  study  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  Mr.  Allen  is  looking 
about  for  a  studio,  and  expects  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  city. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  Im>  €lelfvere<l  by  mail  to 
any  pari  Of  tliis  City,  slate,  or  country,  tor  $2.50  a  year. 
Sample  Nubscrlption.  Hire*1  monlhl,  tor  titty  cents. 


TO  HEPATIC  AS. 


Hooded  darlings  of  the  spring, 

Rarest  tints  of  purple  wearing, 
Why  delay  so  long  to  come, 

Boisterous  winds  and  showers  daring. 

We  are  tired  of  hot-house  bloom, 

Fairest  lilies,  royal  roses, 
l'ine  we  now  for  woodland  things, 

Scent  of  spring  the  breeze  discloses. 

Shall  I  tind  you,  sweets,  to-day, 

If  I  to  the  woods  shall  hie  me, 
Coy  and  dainty,  rarely  hued, 

Bluebird  crooning  near  thee  may  be. 

Yes,  you're  here  at  last  my  loves, 
Fair  as  in  the  vanished  springtides. 

Happy  months  to  hold  such  flowers; 
Every  bud  a  blessing  hides ! 

Sweethearts,  ye  are  just  in  time, 

For  a  little  maid  I  know. 
Sadly  lingering  winter  out, 

Glad  ol  you  will  be,  I  trow. 

And  I  think,  perchance,  your  bloom, 
Radiant-winged  from  winter's  grave, 

Hope  again  will  wake  in  her — 
Tender  buds,  so  sweet  and  brave! 

Helen  Chase,  in  Good  Housekeeping 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  RING. 


For  more  than  a  week  New  York  has  been  subjected 
to  a  series  of  sensations  of  a  most  varied  character.  Art 
circles  were  thrown  into  the  wildest  excitement  by  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  the  Morgan  collection.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  art  criticism,  speculations  as  to  the  future 
possessors  of  the  various  treasures,  and  the  amount  the 
celebrated  "peach  blow"  vase  would  bring,  until  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter  invaded  the  fields  of  literature. 

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter's  invasion  was  marked  by  the 
recital  of  "Ostler  Joe,"  a  poem  abounding  in  mock  senti- 
mental alliterations;  and  this  display  of  poor  taste  on  her 
part,  seconded  by  the  outcry  raised  by  the  outraged  pro- 
prieties of  Washington,  seems  to  have  conferred  immor- 
tality on  the  poem. 

The  third  sensation  was  the  Dempsey-La  Blanche 
prize  fight.  This  important  event  bade  fair  to  rival  any 
excitement  caused  by  the  Morgan  sale  or  Mrs.  Potter's 
recitation ;  but  the  Oregon  disaster  followed  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  Messrs.  Dempsey  and  La  Blanche  that 
every  one  seemingly  forgot  that  the  fiiiht  was  an  event  of 
the  near  past ;  that  is  to  say,  every  one  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  principals  and  their  small  circle  of  admirers. 

The  fickle  public  have  not  tired  of  discussing  the  col- 
lision yet.  The  newspapers  devote  columns  daily  to 
letters  from  persons  anxious  to  air  their  knowledge  of 
nautical  matters;  and  unless  the  Brooklyn  bridge  should 
fall,  or  some  other  startling  event  take  place,  sea-faring 
terms  will  come  into  general  use.  Of  course  the  Broad- 
way investigation  is  furnishing  what  would  be  considered 
exciting  in  any  other  city;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
wicked  town  have  become  so  accustomed  to  rascality 
among  public  officials  that  nothing  short  of  the  unearth- 
ing of  an  honest  man  will  make  them  take  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  labors  of  the  Senate  committee. 

But  it  is  about  the  Dempsey-La  Blanche  fight  that  I 
want  to  write.  Not  that  1  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of 
being  an  eye  witness — that  privilege  was  afforded  only  to 
a  favored  few ;  but  I  had  a  grudge  of  long  standing  against 
the  "Marine,"  and  rejoiced  in  his  defeat,  with  as  much 
ebullition  of  spirits  as  did  the  most  enthusiastic  follower 
of  Dempsey.  And  this  is  why:  It  is  just  about  a  year 
ago  that  I  became  the  happy  possessor,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  sporting  friend,  of  a  ticket  entitling  me  to  witness 
a  scientific  set-to  between  Dempsey's  last  victim  and 
"Pete"  McCoy.  I  was  spending  a  few  days  in  Boston 
at  the  time,  and  my  friend  was  a  shining  member  and 
prominent  financial  backer  of  the  Crib  Club,  the  prestige 
of  which  gave  him  the  entree  to  the  most  exclusive  pugil- 
istic circles. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  drove  through  Alls- 
ton,  Brookline,  and  by  ten  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  a 
twenty-by-thirty  barn,  around  which  were  clustered  a 
couple  of  hundred  vehicles  of  every  description,  while  as 
many  more  could  be  seen  hurrying  from  all  directions, 
all  being  proud  possessors  of  a  "limited"  ticket. 

Then  followed  a  succession  of  surprises.  In  the  first 
place  every  one  expressed  surprise  at  the  size  of  the 
crowd.  The  size  of  the  barn  afforded  another  cause  for 
surprise.  Possibly  the  expressions  indulged  in  by  those 
in  the  outskirts  who  could  not  see  the  barn  at  all  sur- 
prised a  few.  A  sudden  movement  in  front  added  to  the 
already  pent-up  amazement,  while  the  startling  and  sur- 
prising information  that  two  rounds  had  been  fought,  and 
that  the  police  had  surprised  the  gathering,  surprised 
everybody  so  much  that  all  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
barn  and  the  surrounding  country  in  such  complete  soli- 
tude that  the  stars  blinked  in  a  surprised  fashion  at  the 
sudden  change  in  the  scene. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  fight  that  made  me  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  issue  ot  the  Dempsey-La  Blanche 
encounter.  I  had  a  yearning  desire  to  see  justice  done.  I 
considered  myself  as  wronged,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  thirst  for  vengeance  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  I 


should  receive  ample  return  for  my  first  and  only  contri- 
bution to  the  support  of  the  prize-ring  if  I  could  read  in 
the  morning  papers  that  Nemesis  had  overtaken  the 
"Marine,"  and  that  Dempsey  had  thrashed  my  money's 
worth  out  of  him.  Now,  if  Mr.  Dempsey  will  kindly  take 
Mr.  McCoy  in  hand — who,  I  understand,  is  posssessed 
with  an  overweening  desire  to  meet  my  avenger, — I  shall 
consider  it  a  personal  favor. 

The  deference  paid  to  the  so-called  "heroes  of  the 
pugilistic  arena"  by  their  admirers  is  so  great  that  Pooh- 
Bah  would  shed  bitter  tears  of  envy  could  he  see 
it.  It  is  really  amazing  to  see  how  all  classes 
of  people  will  crowd  around  a  prize-fighter,  follow 
in  his  wake,  and  struggle  for  the  honor  of  shaking  hands 
with  him.  The  admiration  of  "Old  Sport,"  in  the  Rag 
Baby,  for  "the  man  whose  hand  had  grasped  Sullivan's" 
is  hardly  exaggerated. 

V arious  forms  of  this  mania  can  be  seen  any  evening  in 
the  Hoffman  House  bar.  Mr.  Billy  Edwards  holds  the 
proud  position  of  "bouncer"  for  the  fairy  palace  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  Stokes  has  shrewdly  seen  fit  to  place  the 
stimulant-dispensing  department  of  his  hotel,  and  also  acts 
as  custodian  of  arts.  When  a  stranger  unacquainted  with 
the  features  of  Mr.  Edwards  sees  a  short  man,  possessing 
a  heavy  brown  mustache,  the  said  little  man  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  throng,  and  actively  engaged  in  cram- 
ming choice  cigars  into  his  already  well-stuffed  pockets, 
laboriously  declining  drinks  and  dropping  his  h's  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion,  he  can  be  sure  that  that  gentleman 
is  Mr.  Billy  Edwards. 

When  he  speaks,  his  admirers  listen  to  his  words  in 
deepest  silence.  Even  the  bar-keepers  rattle  their 
freezers  in  a  subdued  fashion.  Next  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Billy  Edwards  holds  the  largest  recep- 
tions and  goes  through  the  greatest  amount  of  hand- 
shaking of  any  one  I  know  of.  Among  the  many  curved- 
back,  flat-chested,  shoulder-sloping  dudes  who  spend 
their  time  in  vacillating  between  the  various  hotel  cafes 
and  their  pet  "Del's,"  as  the  knowing  ones  among  them 
style  Delmonico's,  he  is  their  ideal  of  manly  perfection. 
To  say  "Billy,  old  boy,  how  goes  it?"  and  have  their 
demigod  "Billy"  nod  back  in  recognition  of  the  familiar 
salute,  is  equal  to  winning  a  suggestive  leer  from  some 
member  of  the  Evangeline  chorus.  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  budding  manhood  walk  by 
Edwards  a  dozen  times,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  greet 
him  in  this  off-hand  fashion,  arousing  the  admiration  of 
several  members  of  the  same  set,  who,  being  of  a  more 
timid  nature,  kept  in  the  background,  worshipping  in 
silence  the  recipient  of  all  this  attention. 

During  my  visit  to  Boston,  when  I  was  one  of  the  many 
favored  and  surprised  attendants  of  the  "Marine"-McCoy 
playful  episode,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  John  Law- 
rence Sullivan,  King  of  Boston  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
South  End,  in  his  native  heath.  The  ever-memorable 
meeting  took  place  in  a  saloon  off  Tremont  street.  I  was 
modestly  eating  raw  oysters  and  sipping  a  glass  of  beer  at 
a  side  counter,  when  the  swinging  doors  were  suddenly 
burst  open  and  the  great  Sullivan  lunged  in.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  neatly  fitting  frock  coat,  wore  a  silk  hat,  in- 
clined at  the  regulation  sporting  angle,  and  carried  a 
light  overcoat  on  his  arm.  He  was  drunk,  and  such 
whispered  comments  as  "John's  wound  up  again,"  or 
"Sullivan's  as  loaded  as  a  coal-barge,"  were  uttered  by 
the  people  in  the  saloon — expressions  not  remarkable  so 
much  for  elegance  as  for  their  picturesque  truthfulness. 

By  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  life  Sullivan  man- 
aged to  secure  a  position  in  front  of  the  oyster  counter. 
He  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  tree  in  a  gale.  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  safer  were  I  to  study  the  peculiarities  of 
this  great  man  at  a  distance ;  so,  cheerfully  leaving  half  a 
glass  of  beer  and  four  oysters,  I  withdrew  to  the  most  re- 
mote corner  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  make  oysters  disappear  in 
short  order.  Never  were  oysters  opened  by  so  frightened 
an  individual  as  the  white-aproned  slave  who  stood  be- 
hind the  counter.  Three  African  slaves  ot  an  ashen 
complexion  stood,  grouped  in  awe-stricken  attitudes, 
awaiting  the  behests  of  their  sovereign.  King  John 
ordered  one  to  hold  his  coat,  told  another  to  bring  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne,  the  contents  of  which  he  drank  in 
great  bumpers.  Under  the  influence  of  this  he  recalled 
all  the  biblical  terms  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  Such 
a  string  of  combined  blasphemy  and  obscenity  I  hope  I 
shall  never  hear  again.  How  long  Mr.  Sullivan  would 
have  been  permitted  to  monopolize  the  entire  saloon,  or 
how  long  the  admiring  public  would  have  allowed  him  to 
insult  their  ears,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  just  in  the 
middle  of  his  harangue  a  hack  drove  up,  which  Sullivan 
was  persuaded  to  enter.  I  only  know  that  no  one  made 
a  move,  and  that  all  heaved  a  profound  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  had  departed. 

The  waiters  seemed  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
come  so  near  a  drunken  bruiser  without  having  their 
heads  broken.  X. 

New  York,  March  25,  1886. 


Cures  of  sciatica  are  reported  as  having  taken  place  in 
Paris  after  a  single  application  of  Dr.  Debove's  method  of 
freezing  the  skin  above  the  painful  parts  with  a  spray  of 
chloride  of  methyl.  The  operation  is  said  to  be  appli- 
cable also  to  facial  neuralgia. 


DECAY  OF  THE  "SOUTHERN  IDEA. 


I  grieve  to  say  it,  but  the  superstition  of  the  late 
Southern  Confederacy  is  breaking  all  to  pieces.  They 
could  stand  war,  and  they  could  stand  being  in  a  minor- 
ity, but  when  they  came  to  the  opulence  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  in  their  possession  they  broke  all  up.  Here  is 
our  friend  Jones  of  Florida,  sitting  out  in  Detroit,  on 
another  man's  doorstep,  bou^d  to  marry  a  girl  who  will 
not  see  him.  This  is  as  absurd  as  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
Florida  trying  to  find  El  Dorado  in  the  Seminole  swamps 
and  hummocks.  Here  is  Harris  of  Tennessee,  who  but 
recently  wanted  to  be  president  of  the  Senate,  drawing 
old  Garland  into  the  frying-pan  and  then  leaving  him  to 
sizz.  Here  is  Wade  Hampton,  of  whom  nobody  hears 
any  thing  whatever,  though  he  was  once  presumed  to  be 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  country.  Here  are  the  two  sen- 
ators from  Louisiana,  Eustis  and  Gibson,  each  indicating 
the  other  as  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  Here  are  George  of 
Mississippi  and  Morgan  of  Alabama  in  pitched  battle  on 
the  soft  subject  of  education,  the  one  wanting  the  old 
flag  and  a  big  appropriation  and  the  other  refusing  the 
appropriation  because  he  had  to  take  the  old  flag.  Here 
is  Joe  Brown,  full  of  poison  against  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, and  his  colleague,  Colquitt,  a  cold-water  fountain  of 
verboseness  on  that  subject. 

When  great  calamities  are  precipitated  on  a  country  or 
section,  it  is  generally  because  the  controlling  intellectual 
influences  there  have  dissipated  their  power.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  got  up  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  and  ran  away  with  their  public  men.  The  pub- 
lic men  did  not  have  the  influence  they  arrogated  when 
they  appeared  in  Washington.  Everybody  knows,  who 
has  been  a  student  of  the  facts,  that  Jefferson  Davis  left 
this  city  in  great  mental  anxiety  and  distress.  Toombs, 
who  would  rather  say  something  saucy  than  incur  any 
sacrifice,  had  but  little  anxiety.  He  had  been  the  great 
bluffer  for  so  many  years  that  he  finally  lost  the  sense  of 
discretion  in  his  own  force.  At  this  moment  the  people 
of  the  southern  states  are  very  carefully  scanning  their 
public  men,  and  are  unquestionably  disappointed  in  the 
most  of  them. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  plain.  Since  slavery  disap- 
peared, the  young  men  of  the  South  want  their  country  to 
become  like  the  North,  with  more  facilities  o(  intercourse, 
with  differences  of  opinion  less  emphasized,  with  the  ab- 
solute right  of  discussion  everywhere,  without  any  preju- 
dice or  ostracism.  The  reason  that  such  freedom  is 
still  restrained  in  the  southern  states  is  that  these  big 
public  men  in  the  senate  have  set  the  example  of  enter- 
taining no  respect  for  an  upright  difference  of  opinion. 
The  individual  man  has  long  been  stampeded  in  the 
South,  and,  therefore,  methods  of  thought  and  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  there  have  become  superficial.  One 
man  says  about  a  new  idea,  "that  won't  do  down  here." 
He  has  no  business  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety around  him.  If  he  should  say  to  the  next  man, 
"Give  me  your  opinion  on  that,"  and  the  next  man  was 
able  to  feel  that  his  free  opinion  would  not  be  abused, 
there  might  permeate  the  society  habits  of  second  thought. 
But  the  politicians  from  the  southern  states  have  for  a 
long  time  catered  to  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  they 
found  in  the  voting  population.  The  greatest  injury  to 
the  negro  in  the  states  where  he  was  recently  a  slave  is 
not  that  he  himself  makes  any  harm,  but  that  the  prejudice 
against  him  can  always  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  topic  of  investigation.  It  is  like  a 
debating  school  with  a  bat  sailing  around  the  room.  They 
will  knock  off  the  debate,  no  matter  how  important  the 
question  is,  to  kill  the  bat. — "Gaih,"  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


Madame  Modjeska  has  favored  us  with  some  interest- 
ing views  as  to  the  possible  future  of  dramatic  art  in  this 
country,  where  for  nine  seasons  she  has  been  delighting 
large  audiences  with  the  artistic  beauty  and  force  of  her 
impersonations.  The  star  system,  she  says,  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  stage.  It  sacrifices  the  perfection 
of  the  ensemble,  because  managers  feel  that  the  public 
come  to  see  the  star,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
provide  a  competent  company.  Of  the  combination  sys- 
tem, which  selects  certain  actors  to  fill  certain  parts  dur- 
ing the  presentation  of  a  certain  play,  she  has  a  like  un- 
favorable estimate.  Such  a  company  is  a  scratch  com- 
pany at  best,  and  by  the  time  it  is  able  to  do  itself  jus- 
tice the  play  is  likely  to  be  withdrawn.  She  declares, 
therefore,  her  belief  in  the  regular  stock  company — like 
that  of  Mr.  Daly's  theater,  for  instance, — and  insists  that 
no  young  man  or  young  woman  can  expect  to  become  an 
actor  or  actress  unless  trained  in  such  a  company,  where 
he  or  she  may  have  the  advantage  of  playing  successively 
a  variety  of  parts.  She  thinks  little  of  schools  of  dra- 
matic art  and  of  professors  of  elocution.  To  become  an 
actor  or  actress,  she  says,  one  must  learn  the  rudiments 
of  the  profession  on  the  stage  by  actually  playing  a  variety 
of  parts.  To  rely  upon  the  professor  of  elocution  is  to 
become  conventional  and  artificial ;  the  professor  of  elo- 
cution has  but  one  tone  for  the  expression  of  grief, 
whereas  each  distinct  character  on  the  stage  must  liave 
its  own  special  tone  if  grief  is  to  be  expressed  truly.  She 
believes  that  if  base-ball  teams  can  be  subventioned,  a 
competent  stock  company  can  be  subventioned  in  each 
of  the  principal  cities,  without  depending  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  aid,  and  that  the  services  of  the  best  actors 
and  actresses  can  be  secured  as  members  of  such  com- 
panies, in  the  interest  of  dramatic  art.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, she  thinks,  to  compel  a  leading  actor  or  actress  to 
appear  night  after  night;  she  herself  is  often  so  fatigued  as 
to  necessitate  the  calling  in  of  a  physician,  and  the  ruin- 
ous star  system  is  to  blame  for  it.  "It  either  chills  or 
kills  the  best  artist." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  type-writer  dates  from  17 14,  when  one  Henry  Mill 
obtained,  in  England,  a  patent  for  a  device  to  "write  in 
printed  characters,  one  at  a  time  and  one  after  another"; 
but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  it  was  improved  so  that  it 
would  work  satisfactorily. 
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MEXICO  CITY. 


Some  fragrant  trees 

By  flower-sown  seas 
Where  boats  go  up  and  down, 

And  a  sense  of  rest 

To  the  tired  breast 
In  this  beauteous  Aztec  town. 

But  the  terrible  thing  in  this  Aztec  town 
That  will  blow  men's  rest  into  stormiest  skies, 

Or  whether  they  journey  or  they  lie  down — 
These  wide  and  these  wonderful  Spanish  eyes ! 

Oreat  walls  about, 

Gate-posts  without 
That  prop  these  sapphire  skies ! 

Two  huge  gate-posts 

Snow  white,  like  ghosts — 
Gate-posts  to  this  Paradise! 

But,  oh !  turn  back  from  the  high  walled  town  ! 

There  is  trouble  enough  in  tHis  world,  I  surmise, 
Without  men  riding  in  regiments  down 

To  die  by  those  perilous  Spanish  eyes! 

foaquin  Miller,  in  New  York  Independent '. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


What  do  the  thousands  of  single  and  lonely  men 
throughout  the  country  do  when  they  want  their 
clothes  mended?  Sometimes  they  send  them  to  the 
tailor,  sometimes  their  washer-woman  mends  them, 
sometimes  they  mend  them,  after  a  fashion,  them- 
selves. It  appears  that  in  Philadelphia  some  smart 
women  have  started  an  establishment  where  mending  can 
be  done  "for  bachelors  and  other  unfortunates."  The 
idea  is  excellent,  and  there  ought  to  be  one  or  more  such 
concerns  in  every  good-sized  city  in  the  Union.  The 
tailors  charge  twice  as  much  as  a  woman  would,  and  can 
do  the  work  no  better;  so,  many  men  don't  want  to 
patronize  the  tailors.  The  washer-women  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  as  handy  with  the  needle  as  they  are  with  the  flat- 
iron,  and  garments  look  worse  after  they  have  undergone 
repairs  at  their  hands  than  they  did  before.  The  men 
don't  want  the  washer-women.  As  for  mending  his 
own  clothes,  a  man  will  never  do  that  unless  he  is  too 
poor  to  pay  some  one  to  do  it  for  him;  so,  the  women- 
menders  will  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  that  custom. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  mending  establishment,  with 
fair  charges  for  good  work  and  conducted  on  business 
principles,  should  not  be  made  to  yield  a  good  profit  to 
its  proprietor. —  Woman's  Work. 


Half-loose  jackets  that  are  made  warm  and  shapely,  but 
not  too  closely  adjusted,  are  used  for  bowling,  which  is  as 
fashionable  as  it  is  health-giving ;  and  enthusiasm  for  its 
practice  is  growing  season  by  season. 

Flat  rosettes  or  half  squares  formed  of  lace  edging, 
with  a  bird  or  a  knot  of  gay  ribbons  in  the  center,  are  the 
prevailing  fancy  for  breakfast  caps ;  and  the  same  styles  in 
fine  laces  are  worn  with  the  tea-gown  at  five  o'clock. 
Sometimes  the  lace,  or  the  decoration,  or  both,  are  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  gown. 

Hoods  upon  jackets,  wraps,  coats,  redingotes,  etc.,  are 
especially  fashionable  at  present,  and  one  that  is  shaped 
in  a  long  point  is  among  the  leading  favorites.  As  a  rule 
the  hood  is  handsomely  lined,  and  drop  buttons,  tassels, 
or  knots  of  ribbon,  may  be  set  close  together  along  the 
outer  edge. 

For  the  edges  of  basques  or  Eton  or  zouave  jackets,  etc. , 
a  beaded  finish  is  effective  and  elegant.  In  jets,  beads 
can  always  be  found  already  sewed  upon  tapes,  and 
many  of  the  colored  varieties  are  also  obtainable.  The 
beads  themselves,  in  glass,  porcelain,  bone,  wood,  gold, 
silver,  steel,  pearl,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  by  the  string 
or  ounce.  They  should  be  strung  upon  a  strong  thread 
of  the  same  color,  and  sewed  on  the  garment  with  silk  the 
color  of  the  fabric.  Take  an  overhand  stitch  after 
each  bead,  and  draw  the  thread  that  runs  through  the 
bead  down  to  the  fabiic.  This  adjusts  these  effective 
ornaments  as  evenly  and  firmly  upon  an  edge  as  if  they 
had  been  woven  into  or  upon  a  tape. 

The  lace  barbe,  the  full  scarf  of  mull,  crape,  lace  or 
tulle,  wrought  or  plain,  in  white,  ivory,  coffee,  or  black, 
will  be  again  fashionable  for  neckwear ;  so  also  will  the 
silken  necktie  and  the  knotted  kerchief.— Tlie  Delineator. 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  cultivate  plants  in  hanging-bas- 
kets, if  the  directions  I  shall  give  are  followed.  They  re- 
quire but  little  care,  and  the  chances  of  success  are 
greater  with  the  class  of  plants  suitable  for  growing  in 
this  fashion  than  with  those  of  a  tender  nature  only  fitted 
for  pot  cultivation.  Although  I  shall  describe  numerous 
kinds  of  baskets  that  will  be  charming  when  dripping 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  I  recommend  that  the  pots  and 
baskets  purchased  are  chosen  of  clay  or  porous  ware, 
which  may  be  placed  inside  wooden  or  iron  frames  or 
glazed  vessels.  If  the  pots  are  not  porous,  plants  will  not 
thrive  in  perfection,  because  there  is  no  escape  for  sur- 
plus moisture,  and  all  side  ventilation  is  impossible.  In 
this  case  the  soil  sours  and  the  roots  become  more  or  less 
diseased.  When  the  baskets  have  been  selected,  cover 
the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  with  little  pieces 
of  charcoal,  which  serve  a  threefold  purpose— that  of 
fertilizer,  purifier,  and  drainer.  The  dust  of  charcoal  is 
excellent,  beside,  to  mix  with  the  earth  for  growing 
plants.  Very  rich  soil  is  not  required  in  hanging- baskets ; 
ordinary  earth  from  the  garden  is  best.   If  the  soil  is  too 


nourishing  the  plants  will  run  too  much  to  stem,  and  lose 
their  graceful  loveliness.  Drooping  and  climbing  plants 
may  be  permitted  to  run  as  much  as  they  like,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  hanging-basket  must  be  erect  plants,  which, 
if  over-stimulated,  outgrow  the  room  allotted  to  them, 
and  become,  beside,  what  is  technically  called  "drawn." 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  place  a  coarse  sponge  among 
the  charcoal  bits  in  the  basket,  particularly  if  the  vessel  is 
deep,  for  this  will  absorb  all  moisture  not  taken  up  by  the 
soil,  and  will  then  give  it  out  again  when  it  is  needed. 
One  third  of  the  soil  should  be  composed  of  common 
sand,  such  as  is  used  for  scouring.  Thoroughly  mix  this 
with  leaf  mold  and  loam.  The  earth  to  be  found  surround- 
ing pine  trees  is  admirable  tor  baskets,  which,  if  supplied 
with  charcoal  and  sponge,  will  not  require  to  have  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  When  putting  plants  into 
any  vessel  do  not  use  turf  soil,  lest  it  be  sufficiently  fria- 
ble that  it  may  be  pressed  down  firmly  around  the  plants. 
If  succulent  plants  or  those  with  watery  tissues  are  to  be 
grown,  the  soil  near  ponds  or  streams  will  suit  them  best. 

Morning-glory  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  delighful 
plants  for  the  baskets  described.  When  grown  in  the 
house  this  vine  becomes  more  delicate  than  when  culti- 
vated out  of  doors.  Its  flowers  will  open  every  morning, 
and  will  not  close  their  blue  cups  until  nearly  night.  A 
conspicuously  beautiful  hanging  design  may  be  made  by 
filling  a  clay  bowl  with  soil,  and  planting  it  (the  sooner 
now  the  better)  with  seeds  of  morning-glory.  In  six  weeks' 
time  the  vine  will  be  luxuriant  and  blossoming.  Set  this 
bowl  in  a  rustic  hanging-basket.  The  morning-glory  (or 
convolvulus )  family  are  very  free-blooming,  and  are  showy 
and  desirable  for  suspending  in  the  window.  Ivies  and 
ferns  look  charmingly  when  planted  in  bottles  filled  with 
water  and  screened  in  moss  in  a  moss-lined  wire  basket. 
The  partridge  vine  will  grow  in  water,  and  may  be  utilized 
for  fringing  the  basket;  the  ivy  will  twine  about  the  bas- 
ket and  creep  up  its  cords.  Fresh  water  must  be  added 
to  that  in  the  bottles  every  two  or  three  days;  but  this  is 
little  more  trouble  than  watering  would  be. 

There  is  no  lovelier  vine  for  the  basket  than  the  nastur- 
tium, which  blossoms  very  freely.  Honeysuckle  and 
trailing  mesembryanthemum  are  also  admirable.  The 
center  of  the  basket  may  be  planted  with  verbenas,  petu- 
nias, heliotropes,  or  mimulus.  Three-forked  branches  of 
any  old  tree,  which  are  gnarled  and  well  grown  with 
branchlets,  make  fascinating  hanging-baskets— the  more 
coated  with  moss  the  prettier.  Tie  the  three  forks  to- 
gether, by  their  heads,  with  strong  wire  or  twine,  and 
fasten  the  branchlets  so  that  these  will  form  a  lattice- 
work. Over  all  the  fastenings  wind  moss.  Set  in  this  a 
pot,  with  its  saucer,  filling  all  around  it  with  moss.  At- 
tach strong  cords  for  handles.  Ox-muzzles  and  old  fly 
covers  may  be  utilized  for  hanging-baskets,  by  lining  with 
moss  and  suspending.  Miniature  baskets  may  be  made 
of  turkey  or  goose  eggs,  which  look  very  dainty  when 
planted  with  light  vines.  Choose  the  largest  size, 
pierce  a  hole  in  each  end,  with  a  needle,  and  blow 
out  the  white  and  yolk.  Then  put  the  egg  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  hot  cut  it  in  the  middle,  carefully,  for 
fear  it  will  crack  down,  using  small,  sharp-pointed  scis- 
sors. Crochet  a  covering  of  bright  worsted  for  the  shells 
and  cords  to  hang  them  by.  A  rich  sandy  soil  should  be 
put  in  the  shells,  when  the  vines  will  flourish  luxuriantly. 

There  are  so  many  ornamental  devices  to  be  easily 
made  for  hanging  plant-holders  that  no  parlor  or  living 
room  should  be  barren  of  these  interesting  adornments. 

In  planting  hanging-baskets,  do  not  crowd  them  with 
too  many  specimens  of  upright  growth.  One  erect  plant, 
such  as  a  geranium  or  begonia,  is  usually  enough.  The 
trailers  and  creepers  should  be  planted  near  the  edge  of 
the  basket.  Strawberry  and  cranberry  vines  have  been 
successfully  used  in  baskets.  Gazania  splendens  will 
bloom  exquisitely,  and  drop  down  one  or  two  feet  from 
the  basket.  Ivy-leaved  geranium  is  another  handsome 
trailer. 

Water  should  be  given  judiciously  to  hanging-baskets, 
and  whenever  they  are  watered  the  whole  soil  in  the  ves- 
sel should  be  thoroughly  wet.  The  warmer  the  room  the 
more  frequent  water  must  be  given.  Usually  once  a  day 
is  sufficient.  Cold  water  should  not  be  used,  but  that  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  room.  The  easiest  way  to 
water  wire  or  moss  baskets  is  to  take  them  down  and  sat- 
urate them  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water.  If  baskets  are 
dried  by  the  strong  heat  from  the  sun,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a  dish  of  water,  that  their 
roots  may  drink  up  a  full  supply  of  moisture.  Plants  will 
not  flourish  in  perfection  year  after  year  in  hanging-bas- 
kets; they  must  be  renewed  every  twelvemonth,  with 
strong  young  growth,  if  we  would  have  them  healthy  and 
bright. — Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Benson,  tn  Good  J housekeeping. 


Corn-meal,  past  and  present,  is  an  interesting  subject. 
The  charming  quality  of  this  meal  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  housekeeper  of  to-day.  Rules  which 
always  worked  to  perfection  in  the  past  are  now  as  un- 
certain as  the  weather.  The  old  process  of  making  corn- 
meal  was  to  take  corn  which  had  dried  naturally  for  a 
few  months,  and  crush  it  between  mill-stones.  This  gave 
a  sweet-flavored  but  uneven  meal,  some  parts  being  as 
fine  as  flour,  while  others  were  rather  coarse;  beside, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coarse  bran.  As  the 
corn  was  not  entirely  free  from  moisture,  and  was  heated 


in  being  crushed  between  the  mill-stones,  it  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  good — a  few  weeks  wasaslong  a  time 
as  it  was  expected  to  remain  sweet.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  delicious  meal  has  passed  away.  About  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  the  granulated  meal  began  to  appear  in 
the  market.  It  was  sweet,  dry,  and  of  even  texture, 
being  cut  instead  of  ground  between  stones.  The  corn 
was  thoroughly  dried  before  being  sent  to  the  mill ;  at 
first  it  was  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  until  all  the  moist- 
ure had  evaporated.  This  new  kind  of  meal  was  very 
satisfactory,  because  it  was  of  uniform  quality  and  would 
keep  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  manufacturers  had 
been  content  to  follow  this  process  up  to  the  present  time, 
housekeepers  would  have  been  pleased,  but  the  drying  of 
the  corn  was  not  rapid  enough  for  the  millers,  who  soon 
began  to  use  kilns.  At  the  outset  of  the  new  departure 
the  corn  was  dried  slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
the  meal  was  nearly  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  original 
method.  But  the  time  for  drying  has  been  reduced  more 
and  more,  until  now  the  grains  of  the  corn-meal  are  as 
hard  as  the  grains  of  hominy,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  Then,  too,  the  meal  is  ground 
much  finer  than  formerly.  All  these  changes  in  the  meal 
have  damaged  it  considerably,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  moist,  sweet  corn-bread  of  years  gone  by. 
If  in  using  old  receipts  for  corn-bread  one  eighth  of  the 
quantity  of  meal  called  for  be  omitted,  the  bread  will  be 
nearer  what  it  should  be  than  it  will  if  all  the  meal  be 
used. — Maria  Patloa,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Miss  Cora  A.  Benneson,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  a  graduate 
of  the  Law  School  of  Michigan  University,  started  three 
years  ago  from  San  Francisco,  with  a  lady  friend,  for  a  trip 
around  the  world.  Although  these  ladies  traveled  alone 
through  countries  on  the  verge  of  war  and  pestilence, 
they  suffered  no  rudeness,  but  met  with  kindness  and  at- 
tention on  every  hand.  Miss  Benneson  is  now  giving 
"Conversations  on  Foreign  Travel,"  which  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  interesting.  She  tells  how  she  traveled  in  the 
palankeens  of  China,  penetrated  the  sacred  cities  and 
temples  of  India,  enjoyed  dromedary-back  exercise  in  the 
Soudan  within  sight  of  the  artillery  flashes  of  the  British 
squares,  rode  on  horseback  across  Palestine,  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Damascus,  traversed  the  heart  of  the  Greek  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  visited  with  Schliemann  his  excavations, 
explored  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  shore,  in  a  coasting 
vessel  saw  Russian  life  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  footed  it  through  Switzerland,  the  English  Lake  Dis- 
trict, and  many  other  places  of  interest. 


Mrs.  Ella  Grant  Campbell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
began  business  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  little  girl 
with  a  single  basket  of  bouquets,  has  become  a  prosper- 
ous florist  of  wide  reputation.  To  her  was  awarded  the 
bid  for  city  decorations  upon  the  death  and  burial  of  Gar- 
field. Among  the  most  magnificent  of  her  designs  was 
the  entrance  and  flower  building  about  the  cemetery, 
which  gave  her  a  national  reputation.  The  Jennings- 
avenue  greenhouses,  of  which  she  is  the  proprietor,  have 
become  famous.  Her  whole  career  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  woman's  courage  and 
energ/.   

Miss  Edgerton,  who  has  just  been  admitted  to  take  her 
degree  at  Columbia  College,  has  surprised  the  faculty  by 
her  attainments.  The  professor  of  mathematics  asserts 
that  no  young  man  of  her  age,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  could 
have  done  the  work  she  has  done;  and  that  her  treatise 
on  pure  mathematics  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  in 
mathematical  science. 


Barbara  Robinson,  an  uneducated  nine-year-old  negro 
girl  of  West  Point,  Georgia,  bids  fair  to  rival  Blind  Tom 
j  as  a  pianist.  She  plays  with  wonderful  correctness  any 
composition  that  she  has  once  heard.  Like  Tom,  she 
seems  oblivious  to  every  thing  else  when  listening  to  mu- 
sic or  playing  the  piano. 

The  Rockland,  Maine,  Opinion  tells  of  an  energetic 
woman  in  Hope,  who,  rather  than  be  shut  up  in  her 
j  house  by  snow-storms,  took  her  team  and  broke  out 
j  the  road  herself.  She  then  sent  her  bill  to  the  selectmen, 
I  who  paid  it.   

That  amiable  and  tasteful  Kearny-street  milliner,  Mrs. 
J  De  Forest,  to  whom  the   Woman's  Realm  has  had  oc- 
'  casion  to  refer  before,  had  her  spring  opening  on  Tues- 
day  and   Wednesday.     The  display  was  thoroughly 
artistic,  and  the  public  received  the  most  courteous  treat- 
ment.   

An  effort  is  at  last  being  made  to  disinter  the  Sphinx. 
;  The  work  of  exhumation  is  intrusted  to  Brugsch  Bey, 
i  brother  of  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  who  will  carry 
I  out  a  plan  formed  by  Signor  Maspero.  About  twenty 
thousand  cubic  meters  of  sand  must  be  cleared  away. 
|  To  expedite  this  task  a  little  tramway  has  been  con- 
structed, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  are  engaged 
I  for  the  more  mechanical  portion  of  the  toil.  About 
!  Easter  the  work  is  expected  to  be  completed.  Then, 
i  when  the  rock  out  of  which  the  statue  has  been  hewn 
I  is  laid  bare,  a  broad  circular  walk  will  be  constructed 
|  around  it,  and  a  high  wall  built  to  guard  against  future 
I  encroachments  of  desert  sands. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


Angelina's  vvg. 

\_After  Labia's  Sparrow.] 

Lugete,  O  veneres,  Cupidi,  nestjuc. 

Passer  mortuus  est  meie  puella?. — CATULLUS. 

Come,  old  chappy,  mourn  with  me! 
Mourn,  ye  dudes,  where'er  ye  be; 
Even  now  the  grave's  been  dug 
For  my  Angelina's  pug. 
Fido  was  to  her  more  dear 
Than  the  rhine-stones  in  her  ear. 
On  the  avenue  in  spring 
Fido  followed  on  a  string, 
And  while  riding  in  the  park 
Fido  worked  his  little  bark. 
Ah!  his  blanket's  empty  now; 
Silent  is  his  sharp  bow-wow, 
And  his  little,  rasping  yell 
Echoes  through  the  vaults  of— well, 
He  accompanies  the  ladies 
On  the  sultry  streets  of  Hades, 
While  New  York  is  all  agog 
Mourning  for  that  cursed  dog. 
Should  I  ask  her  to  the  play, 
Angelina  says  me  nay; 
Or  if  driving  I  suggest, 
Angelina  smites  her  breast; 
If  to  tennis  I'd  invite, 
She  would  drive  me  from  her  sight. 
'Gad  she  had  no  time  to  sup, 
Mourning  for  that  yellow  pup. 
Frightening  Pluto  with  his  tricks, 
He  steers  his  bark  across  the  Styx. 
Now  that  Fido's  passed  away, 
Perhaps  this  dog  will  have  his  day. 

Life. 


THE  BRIC-A-BRAC  GIRL. 
She  is  dark  and  pert  and  chipper, 
In  the  daintiest  little  slipper. 
And  a  gown  I  think  you  call  the  Japanese; 
With  her  top-knot  full  of  skewers, 
She  has  posed  for  bowls  and  ewers, 
Till  her  head  has  turned  to  China  by  degrees. 

With  her  eyes  cut  on  the  bias. 

She  can  talk  like  Ananias, 

And  she  never  sets  your  temper  in  a  whirl; 

In  a  toga  like  a  curtain, 

She  would  be  an  angel,  certain, 

If  she  were  not  tirst  a  bric-a-brac  young  girl. 

Shehas  poetry  of  motion, 

Bat  of  marriage  not  a  notion, 

And  she  plainly  gives  young  men  a  setting-back. 

At  all  teas  she's  de  resistance, 

But  you'd  better  keep  your  distance, 

And  beware  of  so  much  grandeur  on  a  plaque. 

New  York  mercury. 


FROZEN  TRUTHS. 
A  lawyer's  brief  is  very  long, 

And  Mr.  While  is  black; 
A  man  is  dry  when  he  is  green, 

And  when  he's  tight  he's  slack. 
A  (ire  is  hot  when  it  is  coaled, 

A  lamp  is  heavy  though  it's  light ; 
A  shoe  is  bought  when  it  is  soled; 

A  man  cm  see  when  out  of  sight. 

Merchant  Traveler. 


A  VALUABLE  REPUTATION. 


By  insisting  upon  his  reporters  being  accurate, 
Mr.  Childs  gained  for  the  Ledger  a  reputation 
that  endures  to  this  day.  I  once  asked  him 
"What  sentence  will  best  tell  the  secret  of  the 
Ledger's  success?"  He  replied  :  "'One  word  best 
tells  the  story— reliability."  I  heard  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  once.  The  Ledger  was  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  country  to  publish  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  wrong-doing  of  Secretary  of 
War  Belknap,  for  which  lie  was  subsequently  im- 
peached. 1  he  morning  that  the  news  appeared 
Adolph  E.  Boric,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
walked  into  Mr.  Childs's  private  office,  and, 
presuming  upon  his  intimate  and  warm  acquaint- 
anceship, said,  rather  warmly:  "That's  an  out- 
rageous thing  published  about  Belknap  this 
morning.  I  have  written  him  a  letter  express- 
ing my  indignation  and  my  implicit  confidence 
in  his  integrity." 

Mr.  Chuds  simply  said:  "Have  you  mailed 
it?" 

"Yes;  why?"  Inquired  Mr.  Borie. 

"Then  go  down  to  the  post-office  and  with- 
draw it,"  answered  the  publisher.  "You'll  be 
sorry  you  wrote  it.  That  article  is  true.  How 
do  I  know  it?  Why,  it  is  in  the  Ledger.  I  don't 
even  have  to  inquire  what  sources  ot  informa- 
tion we  have.  It  wouldn't  be  and  couldn't  be  in 
the  Ledger  if  it  were  incorrect."  That  same  day 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
late  Morton  McMichael,  in  the  North  American 
building,  and,  addressing  tbe  genial  editor  in 
wrathful  tones,  said:  "Have  you  read  that  in- 
famous thing  about  Belknap?  It  is  outrageous 
that  newspapers  should  print  such  monstrous 
assertions.  Outrageous!" 

"It  is  all  true,"  quietly  replied  the  ex-Mayor. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  rugged 
war  governor,  excitedly. 

"I  mean,"  said  Mr.  McMichael,  "that  it  is  in 
the  Ledger,  and  therefore  it  is  true.  If  it  was  in 
every  other  newspaper  in  the  land  and  not  in 
the  Ledger  I  would  not  believe  it;  but  being  in 
the  Ledger,  although  in  no  other  newspaper,  I 
know  it  is  unfortunately  true." 

And  so  it  was. 

Mr.  Childs  had  an  almost  exactly  similar  ex- 
perience with  his  newspaper  when  the  Ledger 
made  its  first  publication  about  Andrew  John- 
son's intention  when  he  "swung  around  trie  cir- 
cle" in  enunciation  of  "my  policy."  Other 
newspapers  bitterly  attacked  the  publisher, 
claiming  that  the  article  had  been  printed  for 
stock-jobbing  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Childs,  although  he  visits  the  Urexel  bank- 
ing-house every  day  he  is  in  town,  never  specu- 
lated in  his  life  and  never  bought  a  share  of  stock 
of  any  sort  except  to  hold  it  as  a  permanent  se- 
curity. I  once  heard  him  say,  "I  never  looked 
on  a  tape  in  my  life."  You  know  what  is  meant 
by  "tape" — the  narrow  strip  of  white  paper  that 
passes  beneath  the  stock-ticker  and  measures 
out  misfortune  by  the  yard. — Philadelphia 
News. 


THE  COMPLEX  SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 


Of  all  the  senses  we  possess,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  at  once  the  most  complex  and  the  least 
understood.  Blindness  and  deafness  are  only 
too  common,  and  we  can  all  more  or  less  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  extent  of  these  dire  afflic- 
tions. But  who  ever  thinks  how  he  would  be 
affected  by  deprivation  of  the  capacity  to  feel, 
inability  to  distinguish  by  touch  between 
smoothness  and  roughness,  heat  and  cold,  or  by 
an  impaired  power  to  receive  the  various  sensa- 
tions of  pair,  and  pleasure  which  reach  us 
through  the  surface  of  the  body?  How  is  it  that 
the  same  finger  which  tells  us  that  a  substance 
is  hard  or  solt,  tells  us  also  that  it  is  hot  or  cold? 
Have  we,  as  some  physiologists  aver,  a  sixth 
sense,  that  of  temperature?  If  not,  how  comes 
it  that  a  single  touch  of  the  finger  conveys  to  the 
brain,  in  the  same  instant,  two  distinct  impres- 
sions, perhaps  three,  for  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion may  be  wet,  as  »ell  as  hot  or  cold,  hard  or 
soft?  Physiologists  can  not  tell  us;  they  only 
know  that  the  sensations  so  conveyed  are  sep- 
arable, and  that  the  ways  by  which  they  reach 
the  brain  are  not  the  same.  The  subject  is  by 
no  means  new;  but  fresh  light  has  lately  been 
thrown  on  it  by  the  researches  ol  two  Swiss 
savants,  M.  A.  Herzen  and  Professor  Soret. 
The  observations  of  these  gentlemen,  beside 
tieing  highly  interesting,  psychologically  as 
well  as  physiologically,  are  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance  in  their  relation  to  the  training 
of  the  blind. 

Pressure  on  a  limb — as  for  instance,  when  we 
fall  asleep  lying  on  one  ol  our  arms, — if  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  makes  it  more  or  less  numb. 
It  gradually  loses  the  power  of  transmitting 
sensations  to  the  brain.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Herzen,  the  first  sense  lost  is 
that  of  touch,  the  second  that  of  cold,  the  third 
that  of  pain,  the  last  that  of  heat.  He  says  that 
when  one  ol  his  arms  is  so  torpid  that  he  has  to 
feel  for  it  with  the  other,  and  it  is  impervious  to 
a  pinch  or  a  prick,  it  is  still  sensible  to  the 
warmth  of  the  other  hand.  If  the  pressure  be 
prolonged,  the  limb  ceases  to  be  affected  even 
by  heat.  There  are  people,  otherwise  healthy, 
whose  capacity  of  feeling  is  so  far  incomplete 
that  they  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  cold,  so  far 
as  sensations  conveyed  by  the  skin  are  con- 
cerned. Winter  is  the  same  to  them  as  sum- 
mer. This  probably  arises  from  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  spinal  cord.  M.  Her- 
zen mentions  the  case  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  legs,  which  were  partially  para- 
lyzed, could  feel  only  pain  and  cold.  At  her 
autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nervous  centers  of  the  back 
was  shriveled  and  otherwise  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  But  M.  Herzen  has  not  rested  content 
with  observations  on  his  own  species;  he  has 
made  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  classi- 
fied several  of  the  sensations  of  touch,  and  dis- 
covered their  localizations  in  the  organism;  and 
Professor  Soret,  taking  up  the  psychological 
branch  of  the  subject,  has  tried  to  find  out  now 
far  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  made  to  convey  to 
the  sightless  an  idea  of  the  beautiful.  For  as 
a  deal  musician  may  enjoy  n.usic,  despite  his 
deafness,  so  may  a  blind  man  find  pleasure  in 
beauty  of  form,  notwithstanding  his  blindness. 
In  the  one  case  the  pleasure  comes  from  the 
rhythm,  or  rather  from  sonorous  vibrations  in 
the  air,  produced  by  the  playing;  in  the  other, 
from  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  object 
handled.— 1'alt  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  WILL  ON  THE  HEARTH-STONE. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  of  a  lawyer  who  was 
called  up  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  winter's  night 
to  draw  out  the  will  of  an  old  farmer  who  lived 
some  three  miles  away,  and  who  was  dying. 
The  messenger  had  brought  a  cart  to  convey  the 
lawyer  to  the  farm,  and  the  latter  in  due  time 
arrived  at  his  destination.  When  he  entered  the 
house  he  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  sick- 
room, and  he  then  requested  to  be  supplied  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  There  were  none  in  the 
house!  The  lawyer  had  not  brought  any  him- 
self; and  what  was  he  to  do?  Any  lead  pencil? 
he  inquired.  No;  they  had  none.  The  farmer 
was  sinking  fast,  though  quite  conscious.  At 
last  the  legal  gentleman  saw,  chalked  up  on  the 
back  of  the  bed-room  door,  column  upon  column 
of  figures  in  chalk.  These  were  milk  "scores" 
or  "shots."  He  immediately  asked  for  a  piece 
of  chalk,  and  then,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  he  wrote 
out  concisely  upon  the  smooth  hearth-stone  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  dying  man.  The 
hearth-stone  will  was  sent  to  the  principal  regis- 
try in  London,  with  special  affidavits,  and  was 
duly  proved,  the  will  being  depostcd  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  registry.  I  may  mention  that  the 
law  does  not  state  upon  what  substance  or  with 
what  instrument  a  will  must  be  written. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


"F.  H.  M.,"  Philadelphia,  asks  for  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  v-a-s-e.  In  reply,  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  it  depends  on  the  company 
you  are  in,  and,  further,  on  the  price  of  the  ob- 
ject. An  object  of  the  intrinsic  value  of,  say, 
twenty-five  cents,  I  would  call  a  v-a-c-e.  One 
costing  twenty-five  dollars  I  would  call  a 
v-a-h-z-e;  while  the  Morgan  "peachblow"  should 
unhesitatingly  be  called  a  v-a-w-z-e. — Art  Ama- 
teur. 

In  a  letter  to  George  W.  Childs,  General  James 
B.  Kay  says:  "White  General  Hancock  was  eco- 
nomical in  all  things,  the  demands  that  pressed 
him  for  supporting  needy  kinslolk,  and  for  aid- 
ing destitute  followers  and  old  soldiers,  were  so 
constant  and  heavy  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
do  he  fell  behind.  The  salary  of  his  lowest  clerk 
would  meet  all  that  he  and  Mrs.  Hancock  spent 
upon  themselves,  All  the  rest  of  their  income 
went  for  the  good  ot  others  who  needed  it." 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 

"The  San  Franeiwan  "  will  lie  delivered 
by  m  ill  to  any  part  of  tilts  eit),  state,  or 
country,  lor  $9.50  a  year.  Sample  NUb- 
ttcrlptlou,  three  luoiitua,  lor  liny  ecu  is. 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Ayek's  .Saksaparilla  has  demonstrated  its 
power  of  c  ure  for  all  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooner's  Story. 

New  Bedford,  June  1, 1883. 

Drt.  .1.  C.  Aver  &  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
was  ;i  barpooaer  in  llie  North  Pacific,  when  five 
Others  of  the  crt-w  and  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Our  bodies  wire  bloated,  punis  swollen 
and  bunding,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  it 
by  and  large  we  were  pretty  badly  oil'.  All  our 
lime-juice  was  accidentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Aiik's 
Sarsapakilla  and  (rave  us  that.  We  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  men 
broueht  about  by  nny  other  treatment  fur  Scurry, 
and  I've  seen  n  good  deal  of  it.  Seeing  no  men- 
tion in  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsnparilla  being 
good  for  scurry,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  tbe  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,    Ralph  Y.  Winuate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Masren,Basutolandl,S.  Africa,) March',  1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.— Gentlemen :  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of 
your  barsaparilla.  We  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tents.  Being  under  canvas  for 
such  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veldt-sores."  I  had  those  sores  for 
some  time.  I  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 
parilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  my  sores 
disappear  rapidly,  and  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Boden, 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  blood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Scrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagious  Disease 
froir  the  system. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  51 ; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Alternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 

get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  l'APER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  I  HE  W 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAriTT  Lbssbb  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manage* 

An  Instantaneous  Hit. 

:   a®-«»E  lOMlM  ors  NHltIEK I 

THE  GREAT  FUN-MAKERS, 

HARRISON   &  GOURLAY! 

In  their  latest  laughable  succes*, 


Ol  T  OF 
THE  IIMI  M.  FAX 
INTO 
THE  I  I  Hi: 

A  play  in  which 

Every  Une  is  a  Langhi 

E\ery  Situation  a  4  oil  vilNlou  : 

MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2  O'CLOCK 

AVS'Fopular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. '53 

STAN  DARD_TH  EATER. 

Cornel] is  &  McBkide  Lessees  and  Proprietors 

C.  W.  Cornelius  Managbk 

CHARLEY  KEJT.D'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLYJEFINED  MINSTRELS! 

— Great  bill  for  the  last  week — 

BLACKVILLE  WEDDING. 

Farewell  ol  Wilson  ami  Cameron; 

Farewell  oi  l  hurley  Heed; 

Farewell  of  S\t  eat  nam, 

faTPopular  prices— Best  reserved  seats,  Dress  Circle, 
75  cents;  good  seat,  family  Circle,  50  cents;  Balcony, 
25  cents.    Order  seats  by  Telephone  No.  1171. 

Matinee  to-day  At  3  o'clock. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  street,  near  Market. 
K.RBL1MG  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

ROARS  OF  LAUCHTERIc ^ROUNDS  OF  APPLAUSE! 

Great  Comedy  Success! 

Every  evening  this  week — 

VIRGINIA! 

— WITH — 

lleleue  Dlugeon  In  tlie  Title  Hole. 

X5T Don't  fail  to  seeTt-l 
DUDES,  NAVVIES,  MILKMAIDS, 

BATHERS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,  and 

SAMMY  NUBBLES  and  DEVILLE. 

Hesst  Show  ill  1  lie   M111-I1I  lor  tlie  Money. 

OUR  POPULAR   PRICES  : 

Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cento 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THB 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

open  naiiy  from  »  4.  to  11  p.  n. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SHORT-HAND 

WRITINCMACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  uur  school,      ii.  in. 

Wick  ton  A  i  t*.,  :ts 

California  street  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


Laundry  Machinery, 

STEAM  LAUNDRIES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery, Machinists'  Tools,  etc. 

II.  I\  4. It K< JOKY  A  40., 

t  and  4  California  street,  S.  F. 


PILES 


JOSEPH  M.LEWIS, M.D., 

1  SPECIALIST, 

On  diseases  of  the  rectum— piles,  fistula,  fissure,  ulcer, 
etc.  Painless  treatment.  Consultation  free.  Office  and 
residence,  150  Fourth  street,  corner  of  Howard.  Sun- 
days, 2  to  4  p.  m. 


CARPET 
BEATINC 

Telephone  3036. 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Beating  and  Reno- 
vating Works,  1321  and 
1 32  3  Market  street,  be- 
tween 9th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  (  owen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   REMOVED  TO— 

1 1  8  Ftlily  street. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
I  IIIO  " A" til  Ku'WELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contract*  may  be  made  foi 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


In  the  desire  to  see  Miss  Anderson,  two  al- 
most equally  strong  points  of  interest  were  com- 
bined—that which  concerned  the  artist  and 
that  which  centered  in  the  fair  stranger  as 
one  of  the  world's  famous  beauties.  The  latter 
motive  alone  was  enough  to  send  the  whole 
world  of  San  Francisco  to  see  Langtry  on  her 
opening  night;  but  curiosity  once  gratified,  in- 
terest slackened.  With  Mary  Anderson,  one 
visit  accentuates  the  wish  to  see  her  again.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  woman  is  absorbed 
in  a  study  of  the  artist  and  her  methods.  A 
sight  of  the  world-famous  "Galatea"  but 
strengthened  the  desire  to  know  if  we  were  to 
see  in  Mary  Anderson  the  ideal  "Rosalind." 
Rumor  hardly  led  any  one  to  expect  the  latter; 
the  former  seemed  almost  an  assured  realization 
of  the  old  story,  and  such  to  most  eyes  it 
seemed.  Miss  Anderson  has  been  so  often  and 
so  persistently  referred  to  as  "statuesque,"  that, 
by  a  mere  trick  of  language,  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept her  as  the  actual  and  natural  representative 
of  "Pygmalion's"  marble  marvel.  Of  her  "Rosa- 
lind" the  verdicts  have  been  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance— among  those,  too,  in  which  a  very  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  would  seem  impossible — 
that  expectation  was  at  fault. 

A  woman's  personal  appearance  is,  even  in 
these  times  of  lawless  newspaper  comment,  that 
holds  nothing  sacred,  hardly  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  critical  dissection.  Yet  the  impression 
that  Miss  Anderson  makes  as  a  woman  and  as 
an  actress  are  so  singularly  similar  as  almost  to 
warrant  such  reference.  She  is  "divinely  tall"; 
but  there  is,  if  not  quite  an  angularity,  at  least  a 
certain  hardness  of  outline,  a  noticeable  almost 
awkward,  length  of  arm,  that  are  not  typically 
"divine";  though,  if  we  may  credit  the  old 
sculptors,  the  original  divinities  themselves 
erred,  albeit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Her 
"classic  profile,"  of  which  so  many  enthusiasts 
have  raved,  is  not  half  so  "classic"  in  its  sug- 
gestion as  a  front  view  ot  her  lovely  face;  for,  of 
course,  her  face  is  beautiful,  and  yet  

Yes,  there  is  the  phrase  equally  descriptive  of 
the  beauty  and  the  actress,  and  it  means  ine- 
quality. The  perfection  of  art  is  every  now  and 
then  contrasted  with  a  sudden  lapse  that  is  al- 
most a  collapse  to  the  startled  because  high- 
wrought  feeling  of  the  beholder.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  Miss  Anderson's  wonderful  success  in 
her  universally  acceded  triumphs,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  she  is  still  very  young.  Not  even 
genius  can  entirely  remove,  and  at  one  stroke,  all 
the  natural  crudities  of  youth.  They  disappear 
only  with  the  toning  down  and  the  careful 
thought  that  come  with  years  of  study — not  al- 
ways with  these. 

Miss  Anderson's  tall  figure  and  her  move- 
ment (in  which  there  is  at  all  times  more  of  free- 
dom than  of  actual  grace)  suit  admirably  the 
part  of  "Ganymede."  Yet  "Ganymede"  was 
"Rosalind";  and  this  Miss  Anderson  makes  one 
at  times  forget.  This  fact  is  most  remarkably 
illustrated  where  she  exhibits  a  sudden  trepida- 
tion, on  the  entrance  of  "Orlando,"  at  the  fact 
that  she  is  masquerading  in  man's  attire.  So 
utterly  has  the  beholder  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  masquerade,  that  the  first  feeling  is 
one  of  unmitigated  surprise  when  she  seeks  to 
shrink  from  sight  in  horrified  consciousness  of 
her  unwomanish  garb.  The  outward  mani- 
festion  of  this  feeling,  which  in  Modjeska  ap- 
peared so  palpably  natural,  in  Miss  Anderson 
seems  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is — dare  one  whisper 
it? — awkward.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  with 
any  great  amount  of  positiveness  that  "Our 
Mary"  is  awkward.  Height  may  enhance  grace- 
lulness  of  movement;  that  mere  length  of  limb 
can  not  confer  that  boon,  was  never  more  clearly 
exhibited  than  in  the  concluding  dance.  There  is 
no  stiffness;  "Rosalind"  abandons  herself  to  the 
frolicsome  spirit  of  the  woodland  dance  with  an 
utter  carelessness  that  almost  jars  on  one  with  a 
certain  suggestion  of  incongruousness.  Yet, 
again,  it  is  freedom  of  movement,  not  grace.  It 
would  probably  look  eminently  graceful  in  the 
manly  "doublet  and  hose,"  but  not  in  the  wom- 
anly petticoats. 

Where  the  fame  of  an  actress  is  so  firmly  and 
widely  established  as  that  of  Miss  Anderson,  it 
is  natural  to  speak  only  or  chiefly  of  the  few 
points  in  which  she  appears  lacking.  Her 
excellences  "go  without  saying";  not  even 
the  grandest  of  grand  opera  has  ever  excited  a 
greater  stir  in  fashionable  or  critica^rclcs  than 
the  advent  of  Mary  Anderson;  and  the  interest 
increases.  There  is  as  intense  a  desire  to  see  her 
"Juliet,"  next  week,  as  was  aroused  by  her  first 
appearance. 

Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  is  the  realization  of 
what  "Orlando"  should  have  been.  In  Maurice 
Barrymore,  Mme.  Modjeska  brought  us  the  very 
ideal  of  that  love-lorn  youth,  so  far  as  make-up 
and  appearance  go.  But  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's 
"Orlando"  displays  less  o(  the  louting  bashful- 
ness  of  the  boy,  less  of  the  lover's  humility, 
and  more  of  his  dash  and  spirit,  and  is  improved 
to  that  extent.  It  is  fortunate  for  our  self-poise 
that  we  have  had  in  Modjeka  and  Barrymore 
so  high  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  present 
presentation  of  Shakespeare's  spirited  heroine 
and  her  faithful  swain. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  wrestling 


scene  in  the  present  production  is  far  more  real- 
istically done,  as  well  as  more  according  to 
probability,  than  the  one  last  seen,  in  which  the 
vanquishing  at  almost  the  first  round  of  a 
heavy-weight  athlete  by  a  slender  stripling  had 
in  it  something  of  the  absurd. 

If  Louis  Harrison  and  John  Gourlay  ever  "die 
of  laughing,"  it  will  serve  them  right  for  bring- 
out  such  a  play  as  Out  of  the  Frying-  fan  Into  the 
Fire,  and  then  acting  it  as  they  do.  The  idea  is 
funny,  the  working  out  is  funnier,  and  the 
performance  is  the  funniest  thing  done  here 
for  many  a  day.  These  two  comedians  are 
either  very  shrewd  or  very  lucky,  for  in  their 
new  play  they  have  something  that  bids  fair  to 
amuse  as  long  as,  if  not  longer  than,  the  famous 
and  enduring  Skipped. 

A  crowded  house,  or  even  a'moderatcly  full  one, 
against  such  attractions  as  Mary  Anderson  and 
a  Maplesonian  grand  Italian  opera,  at  present 
prices,  is  an  evidence  of  excellence  and  popularity 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Messrs.  Gourlay  and  Harri- 
son should  be  commended  for  another  act  of  pub- 
lic benefit  beside  making  the  public  laugh,  viz., 
for  demonstrating  that  such  a  result  may  be 
achieved  by  a  play  which  never  broadens  into 
coarseness,  never  even  trenches  on  that  debat- 
able border-land  of  impropriety  or  indelicacy 
over  which  most  similar  productions  are  wont  to 
skirmish. 

The  excellent  audiences  at  the  Grand  Opera 
make  one  wonder  if  San  Francisco  play-goers  are 
not  one  and  all  blessed  with  a  double.  They 
are  at  the  Baldwin,  the  usual  contingent  is  scat- 
tered about  at  the  regular  performances,  and  the 
Grand  seems  as  full  as  ever. 

The  repetition  of  L.'AJricaine  called  out  a  very 
large  audience  on  Monday  night,  and  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  minds  of  all  present  the  general 
excellence  of  the  company,  and  the  fact  that  Mme. 
Minnie  Hauk  is  a  great  artist — so  great  that  one 
becomes  at  last  oblivious  to  the  quality  in  her 
voice  which  strikes  one  at  first  as  unpleasant. 

The  interest  of  the  week,  to  a  great  extent, 
centered  in  the  appearance  of  Mme.  Lablache 
as  "Nancy"  and  as  "Azucena."  This  lady's  ex- 
perience as  well  as  her  advantages,  both  of 
heredity  and  an  exceptional  musical  training, 
rendered  her  appearance  in  her  two  great 
characters  especially  interesting.  That  she  could 
not  appear  in  Trovatore  Wednesday  night  owing 
to  illness  of  other  artists  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  composer  of  Martha,  on  its  first 
production  in  Italian,  chose  Mme.  Lablache  for 
the  part  of  "Nancy"— a  compliment  which  any 
one  who  heard  her  on  Tuesday  evening  can  well 
understand.  It  is  understood  that  Mme.  La- 
blache has  expressed  her  determination  to  retire 
from  the  stage  after  the  present  season.  While 
this  resolution  is  one  which  it  were  wise  for  all 
great  artists  to  make  before  the  decadence  of  their 
powers,  yet  the  perfect  method  and  great  dramatic 
powers,  both  vocal  and  histrionic,  of  Mme.  La- 
blache render  her  still  an  unsurpassed  interpreter 
of  such  a  role  as  "Azucena."  The  company  will 
remain  for  another  week. 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Engaged,  which  has  filled  the 
week  at  the  California,  is  brimful  of  the  peculiar 
and  delightful  humor  of  that  quaint  librettist. 
One  hardly  knows  at  first  whether  the  actors  do 
well  or  ill;  the  text  is  so  exquisitely  humorous 
that  one  could  enjoy  reading  it  almost  as  well  as 
seeing  the  most  excellent  stage  interpretation. 
The  characters  were  all  sufficiently  well  taken, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  mistake  in 
making  the  cast.  Miss  Adele  Waters  was 
hardly  a  satisfactory  lowland  Scotch  lassie,  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  she  and  Trella  Foltz  had  ex- 
changed parts  she  might  have  been  rather  better 
suited  and  Miss  Foltz  equally  so.  However, 
Trella  was  a  very  good  little  bride  of  the  calcu- 
lating ingenue  order  so  common  in  modern  soci- 
ety. Mrs.  Rankin's  appearance  on  the  stage 
brought  with  it,  as  it  always  does,  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Holland's  comedy  part  of 
the  dramatic  "Belvawney"  was  truly  Gilbertian. 
His  manner  of  expressing  his  apprehension  at 
theapproachof  the  bloodthirsty  "McGillicuddy" 
— "I  am  no  coward ;  but  for  my  part  I  feel  un- 
easy!"— was  inimitably  ludicrous,  and  would  in 
itself  have  accentuated  the  part  as  a  spirited 
comedy  personation. 

Next  Monday  evening  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  a 
daughter  of  General  Sullivan,  of  Oakland,  will 
make  her  debut  as  "Di  Vernon,"  with  Mordaunt 
as  "Rob  Roy,"  Bishop  as  the  "Bailie,"  and 
Holland  as  "Francis  Osbaldistone."  The  debu- 
tante is  said  to  be  blessed  with  the  beauty  that 
lx-longs  by  right  to  debutantes,  and,  in  addition, 
with  a  finely  cultured  singing  voice.  As  Oakland 
is  nothing  if  not  social,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a 
large  contingent  on  hand,  of  its  wealth,  taste, 
and  fashion,  to  see  that  one  of  its  "society"  or- 
naments is  properly  launched  on  the  stormy  and 
uncertain  dramatic  sea. 

April  19th,  Jack  S/ieppard—  in  which  play  Mrs. 
McKce  Rankin  has  always  made  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess—will be  produced,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
benefit.  The  recipients  of  this  testimonial  (Mr. 
Field,  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Huver  and  Bouton, 
doorkeepers)  have  probably  done  as  much  for  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  of  this 
theater  as  any  one  on  its  stage.  The  public  docs 
not  always  stop  to  think  of  the  additional  pleas- 
ure it  derives  from  the  courtesy  of  the  theater  at- 
taches, but  it  is  hoped  that  this  occasion  will 
prove  that  rules  arc  subject  to  exceptions. 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  has  continued  Vir- 
ginia this  week,  to  its  usual  good  houses.  Next 


week,  Thursday,  April  15th,  a  new  musical  com- 
edy will  be  put  on. 

NOTES.  » 
Last  Minstrel  matinee  at  the  Standard,  to-day. 
Jeffreys-Lewis  is  to  play  in  Sardou's  Sapho. 

California  matinee,  with  W.  S.  Gilbert's  En- 
gaged. 

Baldwin  matinee — Pvgmalion  and  Galatea, 
and  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 

J.  B.  Polk,  with  Mixed  Pickle*,  will  follow 
Miss  Anderson  at  the  Baldwin. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  company  will  continue  at 
the  Grand-opera  House  next  week. 

Bush-street  matinee — Gourlay  and  Harrison; 
Out  of  the  Frying-pan  Into  the  Fire. 

Opera  matinee — Minnie  Hauk,  in  /.' Africaine. 
Concert,  Sunday  night,  April  nth. 

Murtha  Portcous  is  engaged  to  take  a  part  in 
Mr.  William  Gill  s  new  play,  Arcadia. 

Anna  Dickinson  is  writing  an  historical  play, 
and  thinks  of  playing  in  the  leading  role. 

Young  Salvini  will  play  "Cassio"  to  his  fa- 
ther's "Othello"  and  Edwin  Booth's  "Iago." 

fames  A.  Heme's  newest  play,  The  Minute 
Man,  has  been  brought  out  in  Philadelphia. 

Denman  Thompson  has  a  new  play  called  The 
Old  Homestead,  to  succeed  Joshua  Ivhitcomb. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Rob  Rov,  with 
an  Oakland  "society"  dlbutanle  as  "Di  Ver- 
non." 

Billy  Birch  and  Ben  Cotton  are  going  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  interior,  with  a  first-class  11  instrel 
company. 

The  Mikado  still  retains  its  favor  in  New 
York,  and  will  run  till  the  end  of  the  season  at 
the  Fifth-avenue. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  cor- 
ner of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets,  is  a  proper  place 
of  recreation  to  visit  during  Lent. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  of 
Dellinger's  Don  Ccesar  was  given.  March  29th, 
at  McCaull's  Opera-house,  Philadelphia. 

This  (Saturday)  evening  Miss  Anderson  will 
appear  as  "Pauline,"  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Sunday  night,  April  nth,  will  be  the  last 
night  ofReed's  Minstrels  at  the  Standard.  Reed, 
Sweatnam,  and  all  the  favorites  in  the  bill. 

The  New  York  Times  records  that  Miss  Helen 
Dauvray  has  made  a  lasting  reputation  and  hosts 
of  friends  during  her  first  year  in  New  York. 

On  Easter  Monday,  April  26th,  Charley  Reed 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  dramatic  stage  at 
the  California  theater,  as  "Francis  I,"  in  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

At  the  Bush-street,  Harrison  and  Gourlay  re- 
main another  week,  to  be  followed,  April  19th, 
by  Ezra  F.  Kendall,  suppor  ted  by  C.  D.  Hess's 
Comedy  company,  in  A  Fair  oj  Aid;. 

Manager  Hayman  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  strong 
company  for  the  Baldwin.  Osmand  l'earle,  for 
many  years  Wallack's  leading  man,  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Hayman  for  a  starring  tour 
next  season. 

A  detachment  of  the  California  Theater  com- 
pany, including  Mabel  Bert,  Misses  Waters  and 
Williams,  George  Osbourn?  and  wife,  D  H. 
Harkins,  and  others,  play  at  Los  Angeles  next 
week,  in  Led  Astray,  Frou-Frou,  and  The  Pave- 
ments of  Paris. 

The  organ  recital  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
church,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  was  well  at- 
tended, and  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
Mariner-Campbell  and  othcrfavorite  soloists  re- 
ceived the  usual  hearty  welcome,  and  Mr.  A. 
Messmer's  solo  won  an  enthusiastic  encore.  Mr. 
Bosworth  was  the  organist. 

Mr.  George  Riddle  has  recently  given,  at 
Checkering  Hall,  New  York,  what  is  pronounced 
a  highly  successful  dramatic  reading  of  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  accom- 
panied by  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
music  by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 

The  concert  given  by  II.  F.  Fairweathcr, 
tenore  robusto,  at  Washington  Hall,  April  5th, 
was  attended  by  a  large  and  evidently  pleased 
audience.  The  programme  was  a  well-selected 
and  varied  one.  Mr.  Fairweather  sustained  a 
large  share  of  the  work,  the  numbers  rendered 
by  nim  being  especially  interesting.  Mr.  Fair- 
weathcr has  in  rehearsal  La  Dame  Blanche,  for 
immediate  production. 

Rev.  Horatio  G.  Parker,  a  wc'.l-known  Shake- 
spearean reciter,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  gave  a 
miscellaneous  recital  at  the  University  at  Berke- 
ley, on  Thursday  night,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Longfellow  Memorial  Association.  With  a  rich 
baritone  voice  and  great  powers  of  interpreta- 
tion, Mr.  Parker  held  his  audience  interested 
and  delighted.  His  best  efforts  were  the  trial 
scene  from  the  Afcrchant  oj  Venice,  and  The 
Charity  Dinner,  by  Moseley. 

The  joint  engagement  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
Salvini  at  the  Boston  theater  will  begin  on  May 
10th.  Four  |)crfornianccs  will  be  given,  as  fol- 
lows: Othello — Salvini  as  "Othello,"  Booth  as 
"Iago,"  and  repeated  with  the  parts  reversed; 
King  Lear — Salvini  as  "Lear,"  Booth  as  "F'.d- 
gar;    Hamlet — Booth  as  "Hamlet,"  Salvini  as 

Claudius."  The  company  engaged  includes 
Miss  Marie  Wainwright,  Mr.  Louis  Aldrich, 
and  Mr.  Louis  James. 


The  commander  of  the  Hamburg  steamer 
Bohemia  made  some  successful  experiments  in 
stilling  the  sea  with  linseed  oil  during  the  late 
gales  on  the  Atlantic.  The  amount  used  in 
twenty-two  hours  was  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  under  its  calming  influence 
the  ship  was  cased  when  in  dangerous  positions 
and  securely  rode  out  the  storm.  A  dispatch 
from  London  reports  the  successful  use  of  oil  by 
the  steamer  Acton  during  the  same  period. 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by'p.D.D." 


The  longevity  of  anecdotes  is  well  known. 
Here  is  an  instance :  "Few  jests,  I  dare  say, 
are  more  familiar  than  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee-house,  and, 
being  annoyed  by  an  Irishman  looking  over  his 
shoulder  while  he  wrote,  concluded  his  letter 
thus :  'I  have  other  things  to  tell  you  of,  but  an 
ill-bred  fellow  is  reading  every  word  I  write.' 
Upon  which  the  Irishman  Said.  'By  my  sowl, 
sir,  I  haven't  read  a  word.'  This  is  a  story  of 
very  respectable  antiquity,  being  found  in  the 
Baharistan  of  the  Persian  poet,  Jami,  fifteenth 
century;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  not  quitenew  in 
his  time." 

The  United  States  consul-general  at  Vienna  is 
bothered  by  Austrians  who  bring  him  Confederate 
bonds  for  redemption.  He  says  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. Some  of  the  bloody-shirt  politicians  must 
be  Austrians.  The  consul-general  might  redeem 
the  Confederate  scrip  in  Hungarian  bonds,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  remaining  in  this 
country. 


<Joo<l  Sense  Corset  Waists. 

Ferris's  Patent  "Good  Sense"  Corded  Corset 
Waists  are  the  best.  They  are  healthful,  com- 
fortable and  durable.  They  arc  perfect  in  fit  for 
all  ages — babies,  children,  nurses  and  ladies. 
These  Corset  Waists  are  made  to  conform  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  figure,  and  give  the  desired 
support  without  injury  to  the  wearer.  Every 
physician  will  recommend  them.  The  shoulder- 
straps  are  adjustable,  and  support  the  skirts  and 
stockings  directly  from  the  shoulders.  All  Fer- 
ris's waists  are  made  of  the  best  materials 
throughout,  and  can  be  washed  without  losing 
shape  or  causing  any  damage.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  waists.  The  genuine  F'crris 
"Good  Sense"  Waists,  in  all  sizes,  white  and 
drab  colors,  can  only  be  had  at  F  reud's  Corset 
House,  No.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  streets,  which  is  the  sole  agency,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Speeial  Siotiee  lor  «  liieano  Passengers. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  is  the  shortest 
line  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  makes 
the  fastest  time,  and  is  positively  the  only  line 
running  its  entire  trains  through  without  change 
of  cars  of  any  class,  over  its  own  track,  between 
these  two  cities.  The  Reclining  Chair  Palace 
Cars,  in  which  seats  are  furnished  free  of  charge 
to  all  passengers  holding  first-class  tickets,  are 
marvels  of  elegance  and  models  of  comfort.  The 
scats  in  second-class  coaches  arc  as  well  cush- 
ioned and  as  fine  and  comfortable  in  every  re- 
spect as  first-class  cars  on  most  other  roads. 
'1  he  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  are  the  new- 
est and  best,  and  contain  all  of  the  latest 
improvements.  Being  a  continuous  line  under 
one  management,  and  the  only  line  running  an 
independent  train  all  the  way  through  from 
Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  over  its  own  track, 
passengers  have  an  assurance  of  reaching  Chi- 
cago "on  time,"  and  will  avoid  the  delays  inci- 
dent to  all  other  routes  which  do  not  run  inde- 
pendent trains,  or  which  are  made  up  of  two  or 
more  separate  roads.  This  is  the  only  line 
running  Dining  Cars  on  both  morning  and 
night  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 
It  runs  two  through  Express  Trains  every  day  in 
the  week,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  included, 
from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago.  'I  he  trains  of 
this  line  run  into  the  New  Grand  Union  Depot 
in  Chicago — the  finest  depot  in  the  United 
States.  The  road-bed  is  perfect,  and  the  track  is 
steel,  and  uniformly  smoother  than  that  of  any 
competing  route.  The  line  passes  through  the 
finest  portions  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and 
every  thing  tends  to  render  the  journey  more 
agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  than  by  any  other 
route.  It  costs  no  more  to  go  by  this  line  than 
by  any  other  which  can  not  offer  the  same  or 
equivalent  advantages. 

Palace  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  free  of  extra 
charge,  run  through  without  change,  on  both 
morning  and  night  trains,  between  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  This  is  the  only  line  running  a 
Sufficient  number  of  these  cars  in  its  through 
trains  to  accommodate  ALL  of  its  patrons. 

Office  in  San  F'rancisco  is  located  at  No.  8 
New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 

Ciiari.es  Macahf,  Agent. 


WHY  wear  out  with  continual  coughing  at 
night,  when  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  will  relieve, 

soothe,  and  cure? 

LIBERAL  discount  allowed  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions. C.  Muller,  optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 

Joseph  M.  Lewis,  M.  D..  Specialist,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum.  Office  and  residence,  150 
Fourth  street. 

CITY  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


Carpets  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  Frank  Conklin.  successor  to  Conklin 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street.    Telephone  2126. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  If.  to  5  P.  M. 


Sick  HEADACHE  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  FRITZ  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Dr.  Moore's  Baths,  1029  Market  St.:  25c, 
50c,  75c,  and  $1.    Office  and  family  practice. 


Books  of  every  description  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.    King  Bros.,  3  Fourth  St. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE'S  CHIDINGS. 


1      '  : 



-  ! 



L.  Why  thus  do  you    try  me.  Why 

2.  Thee  have  I  lov'd  dear       -       ly.  Yes 

3.  All!  then  must  we  16?        -        er?  Part- 


thus  do  you      fly  me,   .   .   .     Why  thus        de  -  ny  me.  Day  af  -   ter    day '{ 

mad-ly  sin  -  cere       -         ly,   .  .   .     But  thou      hast  near        -        ly  Made  Hope  grow  gray! 

ed  ...    for     ev        -        er !   .  .  .    And  wilt       thou  nev        -        er  Think,  love,      of  me? 


CHORl S 


2:3 


0' 


Hast        thou  no  feel  -   ing.        To         see      me  kneel 


ing,        My         love    re  -  veal  -  ing,        I>ay      af   -    ter  dayf 
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L^Q|_j|               (&<   CHASE    ™E  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST  MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 
 ...   -       >      Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


137  and  13V  POST  STREET,  SAN  I  KAMISIO. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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A  STORY  OF  PARIS. 


Among  our  Americans  are  still  to  be  found 
Damon  and  Pythias.  Pythias  is  morose  of  look, 
dark  and  shaggy.  These  two  are  not  nouvcaux, 
Damon  having  already  spent  seven  years  in 
Paris,  while  Pythias  long  ago  forswore  his  na- 
tive land  save  as  a  breeder  of  picture  buyers. 
Damon  noticed  a  young  woman  climbing  the 
garret  stairs,  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  pant- 
ing for  dear  life.  She  was  miserably  thin  and 
pale,  and  with  every  appearance  of  starvation, 
although  her  dress  was  comlortable  and  of  alto- 
gether more  modest  and  simple  style  than  that  of 
the  red-lipped  and  alabaster-faced  sirens  met 
sometimes  upon  those  stairs.  Damon  made  one 
of  the  almost  imperceptible  signs — a  narrowing 
of  the  eyes  or  pursing  out  of  the  under  lip— by 
which  intelligence  is  sometimes  interchanged 
among  habitue's  of  these  mats  on  s  meublle.  The 
girl  gave  no  answering  signal,  but  also  none  of 
disdain  or  annoyance,  and  Damon  was  sure 
there  was  a  mute  appeal  in  the  depths  of  her 
heavy  blue  eyes.  Of  the  concierge  he  learned 
that  Mademoiselle  au  grenier  { Mademoiselle  of 
the  garret)  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  at  Paris, 
was  far  gone  in  consumption,  and  soon  to  be- 
come a  mother. 

Nobody  visited  her,  she  received  no  letters, 
and  evidently  almost  no  money  at  all,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  weeping,  up  there  in  her  mis- 
erable little  cubby-hole  next  door  to  Monsieur 
the  American  with  the  seal-skin  coat.  Often 
after  that  Damon  and  Pythias  met  the  poor  girl, 
panting  and  clutching  at  her  heart  as  she  came 
up  stairs  with  the  paper  of  fried  potatoes  or  two 
sous'  worth  of  bread  that  was  her  dinner.  After 
a  time  they  went  familiarly  to  her  room,  and 
when  the  time  came  that  her  little  strength  re- 
fused longer  to  bear  her  down  stairs  they  brought 
all  her  food  to  her,  and  better  food  than  she  had 
tasted  since  she  stole  away  with  her  betrayer 
from  her  father's  house  in  a  quiet  Norman  vil- 
lage. Her  little  room,  too,  took  on  quite  an- 
other appearance.  The  two  friends  raided  upon 
their  own  and  friends'  possessions  to  lay  com- 
fortable rugs  upon  her  bare  brick  floor,  to  put 
muslin  curtains  at  her  windows,  fine  linen  upon 
her  bed,  to  drape  her  coarse,  wooden  table  in 
soft  wool,  and  to  put  a  bright  lamp  upon  it,  as 
well  as  to  hang  valuable  pictures  upon  her  walls. 
Julie  smiled,  and  looked  fresher  and  brighter 
than  the  friends  had  ever  seen  her  look,  when 
one  night  they  brought  her  bouillon  and  a  slice 
of  gigot,  with  vegetables,  from  the  Cuisine 
Bourgeoise  across  the  street;  smiled,  and  for  the 
first  time  spoke  of  the  poor  innocent  that  was 
coming,  and  whom  she  should  name  for  no  other 
saint  than  the  St.  Damon  and  St.  Pythias  that 
had  plucked  them  both  from  starvation. 

The  next  morning  a  stranger  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  and  we  heard  brutal  words  and  oaths  pro- 
ceeding from  her  little  room.  "It  is  my  brother 
from  Normandy,"  she  explained,  shudderingly;" 
afterward.  "He  thought  I  was  living  here  in 
Paris  in  splendor;  he  did  not  know  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  had  deserted  me;  and  he  came 
to  share  my  wealth.  When  he  found  me  thus  he 
cursed  me,  and  called  me  foul  names."  That 
respectable  brother  from  a  respectable  farmer 
family  did  not  come  to  see  his  sister  again.  That 
day  she  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  nothing  else 
could  be  done  but  transfer  her  to  the  hospital. 
There  she  died  two  days  later,  and  when  Damon 
and  Pythias  went  to  beg  her  body  in  order  to 
give  it  burial,  they  were  told  that  it  was  already 
in  the  dissecting  room,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  it  except  by  declaring  themselves  her  near 
kindred  or  else  paying  twenty  dollars  for  certain 
expenses,  largely  red  tape.  The  friends  found 
they  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  this  last 
charge,  so  they  hunted  up  Emile,  Julie's  brother. 
That  noble  being  absolutely  refused  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  matter,  even  to  claim  his  sister  s 
remains  to  save  them  from  the  dissecting  knife. 

Then  the  kindly  concierge  came  to  their  aid, 
and,  by  falsely  asserting  himself  the  dead  girl's 
uncle,  was  enabled  to  have  the  body  transferred 
to  an  undertaker's.  There  Damon  and  Pythias 
received  it,  saw  it  placed  in  an  unplaned,  un- 
painted  pine  box,  and  then  followed  the  rickety, 
rusty  hearse  and  decrepit  horse  to  the  fosse  com- 
mune, where  the  body  would  lie  in  peace  for  a 
year  or  two,  until  dislodged  to  make  room  for 
another  pauper  corpse.  This  funeral  was  one  of 
the  fourth-class,  a  charity  priest  mumbled  a  few 
words  over  the  coffin,  and  two  foreigners,  dark- 
browed  and  mocking  of  look,  alone  followed  it 
to  what  not  even  pity  or  piety  could  call  its  long 
home.  Before  they"  left  the  undertaker's  the 
young  men  were  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  this 
miserable  burial,  ancC  having  paid  severuy-five 
francs,  had  scarcely  the  wherewithal  between 
them  to  dine.  Upon  returning  to  our  maison 
meublee,  however,  all  thoughts  of  dinner  or  of 
sorrow  were  driven  away.  In  their  absence 
Julie's  brother,  representing  her  family,  had 
mounted  to  her  wretched  garret  and  carried  off 
every  rug,  table-cloth,  arm-chair,  picture  and 
book  lent  by  the  two  friends,  and  was  already 
far  away  with  his  spoils. — New  York  Times. 


The  financial  condition  of  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper,  the  English  poet,  grows  more  and  more 
sorrowful,  while  the  health  of  the  aged  author  is 
also  breaking  down  under  the  privations  to 
which  his  circumstances  subject  him.  In  the  re- 
cert  contributions  started  tor  him  in  England, 
and  concerning  which  circulars  and  printed 
appeals  were  liberally  distributed  among  the 
literary  people  of  America,  but  four  American 
names  were  represented,  chief  among  them  being 
that  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  poet 
feels  what  he  calls  "the  neglect  of  his  American 
friends  and  admirers,"  from  whom  he  believes 
he  had  reason  to  expect  larger  generosity.  It  is 
now  proposed  by  Tupper's  English  friends,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  charitable  publisher,  to  issue 
a  new  and  complete  edition  of  all  his  poems,  the 
proceeds  of  which  from  the  first  copy  sold  will 
be  given  over  to  the  poet. 


In  all  the  private  houses  that  have  been  built 
in  Paris  within  the  past  twenty  years,  fine  forged 
iron  has  found  a  place  in  the  permanent,  or  at 
least  in  the  movable,  decoration.  Cast  iron  is 
nowhere  admitted  where  any  pretensions  are 
shown  to  artistic  merit ;  and  so  once  more  the 
smith's  art  has  reconquered  its  old  place. 


IT  IS  AS  MUCH  ONE'S  DUTY 

— TO — 

PRESERVE  HEALTH 

— AS  TO — 

CURE  [DISEASE. 

Those  who  have  used  Warner's 
SAFE  Remedies  know  what  their 
mcrit>  are.  Warner's  Kale 
Yeast,  is  ;in  article  of 

DOMESTIC  NECESSITY, 

is  equally  meritorious,  Health  Pre-| 
serving  and  Safe.     It  is  put  up  ii 
an  attractive  form,  sells  for  1  Or.  ; 
box,  1 0  cakes  in  a  box. 

If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
order  it  by  ma'I  of 
Warner's  Sale  Yeast  Co.,  Koeliesler,  X.  Y. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 

I»riee  $3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats, and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


IMiee 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  ;ale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     aSTake  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

Book  and  Xews  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  <  ar«l  Sloek,  Straw 
and  Binders'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging;  an«l  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WIN  DOW- SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

S.  W.  I'LAKK  A  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

»all)  fd-OO  per  Year 

Weekly   yi.on  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


pi  1  A  "JANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL 
>J3  \J  r\  ll  opment;  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment ;  pay  alter  UMllie;  beautiful  book 
free.    Dr.  Harmon,  1065  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center* 
.OV^  vinei  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo> 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2 0  Pi    Mi  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

»OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

OA    P.M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
'^fc  •       V-/  and  intermediate  points. 
^  A-  M.|  every  Sunday.    Hunter's  Train  to 

^fc.^JV--/  SAN  JOSE,  stopping  at  all  way  stations. 
dt»  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  IIOUL- 
DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

$1  7/>  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  \  M>  AXAMEDAl 

56.00,  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  t[i2.oo,  12.30,^1.00, 1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ---45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  26.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, Hi  1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  Hia.oo,  12.30, 
1ft. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ---45  P«  M- 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  35.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
ir. 16,  Hi  1. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^[Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


CUT  RATES! 

— TO — 

YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 

VIA  A  RAILROAD 

That  saves  Thirty  Miles  of  Coaching  ;  thence,  in  new  un- 
excelled Six-Horse  Coaches.    Fares  very  low. 

THOMAS  T.  WALTON, 

138  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


\NEEKiy 

TJH»E  *&™^  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  cluhs. 
fSTSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATlY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mail  Fifty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

-THE- 

NEW  MODEL, 

OUR  LATEST  AND  BEST  MOWER,  combines  every 
improvement  that  nearly  a  score  of  years'  experience  as 
Lawn  Mower  manufacturers  can  suggest  or  mechanical 
skill  devise.  For  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  and 
QUALITY  OF  WORK,  it  is  unequaled,  while  for 
LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  it  excels,  by  a  large  per- 
centage, any  other  Lawn  Mower  made.  We  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  every  claim  we  make,  and  arc  READY 
AT  ANY  TIME  to  practically  demonstrate  their  truth. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

SAX  FRANCISCO 

—AND — 

MM!  \  III  Mil 

*}TPACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 


Strinway  A  Son's. 
Kranlrli  A  Itucli, 


I  1111  si  Uabler, 

and  C.  lt<" his,  1 1 


PIANOS!! 

tv  /r  Ti>  A  "V   BOft  POST  STREET, 

ivl .  V_r  JtX.>-\.  X  ,     sau  rranclaco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


t8.oo  a. 

8.00  a. 

4. cop. 

7.30  a. 

7.30a. 
•3.30  p. 

8.30  a. 

4. cop. 
•5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3.30  p. 

1 . 30  p . 
10.00  a. 

3.oop. 

3. 00  p. 

7 . 30  a . 

7.30  a. 

8 . 30  a . 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4.oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
1 10.00  a. 

3. cop. 

8 . 30  a . 
•0.30  a. 
*3-30  P- 
•9.30  a. 


From  April  8,  1886. 


■  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa  


.  Colfax  

Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
i      "       11      "    ( Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysviTle  

■  Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"         via  Livermore. . . 

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
•  Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


. .  46.IO  p. 

. . io. io  a . 

. . .6.10  p. 

...5-4op- 

...6.4op. 
.  .•10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 
.. .10.10  a. 
...•8.40a. 
. . .*6. 10  p. 
...•7.40P. 
. . . to. 40  a . 
. .  .  10.40  a. 
.. .  .3.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
....5.40  p. 
....6.40P. 
....540  P- 
. .  .  11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
.. .*6.oo  a. 
...*3-4op. 
..43.40  p. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40P. 
.. .'7.40  p. 
..'10.40a. 
..  .»7-40P- 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRAW'ISIO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ii  00,  11  30,  12.00,  '2.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  'I.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  YALE— *6.oo,  •6.30,  *7  00,  •7.30,  »8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.co,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  »6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.3c. 
g.oo,  g.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  II. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,  $12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.jp,  2-00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7-00,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  V30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.co,*6. 30,  7  00,  '7.30,  J8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.fXD,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5.3o,  6. co,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  '6.53,  *y»3i  *7.53,  '8.23 
•8.53,  •9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.i5,  '5.45, 
16.45,  t9-'5.  *3-»5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7.07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  M«37i  11.07, 

II.  37,  '2.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4-37,  5*07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.22 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tn-22,  11-52, 
}l2.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t->.,5, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  $9- »5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-'5i  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-4S.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.6.15,6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — '5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5> 

7.45,  8.45,  tg.is,  9-45.  10.45,  ti2-45.  t'45.  *-45.  3-45. 

4-4S>  '5.1.-.  5-4S.  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3-i5>  5-i5- 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manacer. 


T.  II.  UOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at   Depot,  Townsend 
stieet,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

«  <> in ■■■  i-ii <  i ii 4^  Ovt    1  X, 

1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

16.40  a  . . . . 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

San  Maicu,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.28  a 

  *8.ioa 

....     9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....     3.36  p 

  15.02  p 

  6.08  p 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.30  p  

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  1 
|   Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

....    9.03  a 

 *io.o2  a 

....     3.36  p 
I            6.08  p 

10.40  a  .  1 

•3.30  p  1 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  anil  Monterey.  ( 

1  •  10.02  a 

1           6.08  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

(  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-  ] 
j  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
I   Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  J 
I         and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

  6.08  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....1 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

1. . . .  *io.oa  a 
1           6.08  p 

10.40  a  .... | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

  6.08  p 

'Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Con(;kkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  (iilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

mm     0  j  .     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  j  retum  same  d/y  * 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 
Monday,      )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickht  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUD  AH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 


IB 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Pittsburg  joke:  The  Ohio  river  frequently  re- 
sembles a  baby.  It  is  frequently  noticed  with  its 
tows  in  its  mouth. 

At  the  doctor's:  "Doctor,  I  have  caupht  a 
frightful  cold  in  the  head;  what  shall  I  take  for 
it?  The  doctor  ( after  a  moment's  refit,  tion  )— 
A  pocket-handkerchief. 

Outside  the  Coojwr  Institute :  "Who  is  speak- 
ing?" "Mr.  Kvarts,"  was  the  reply.  "Ah! 
And  what  is  he  talking  about?'  "Well,  I 
dunno;  he  didn't  say." 

Mr  Stover—  Alas,  we  make  resolutions  only 
to' break  them!  Min  QmeA-.Yes,  very  true. 
Now.  I  resolved  to  retire  early  nights,  and  here 
it  is  nearly  eleven  o'clock! 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  a  scholar  who 
had  been  scanning  some  lines  written  by  a 
friend.  "Oh,"  said  another,  "it  doesn't  mean 
any  thing;  it's  poetry." 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  the  boa-constrictor 
biting  me?"  asked  a  lady  visitor  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal Garden.  "Not  the  least,  marm,"  cried  the 
showman.  "Me  never  bites;  he  swallows  his 
wittles  whole." 

Miss  Smithers—Chai\cy,  dear,  what  kind  of  a 
flower  is  that?  Mr.  Koseman  (a  young  collegian) 
—Love,  that  is  not  a  flower;  it  is  a  tobacco 
plant.  Ma  Smithers— Oh,  how  nice  it  must 
look  when  the  plugs  are  hanging  on  it ! 

"Dan,"  said  the  President.  I  understand  that 
some  of'  the  guests  last  night  complained  of  a 
lack  of  leffersonian  simplicity."  "I  don't  see 
why  they  should,"  replied  Dan,  "I  left  a  two- 
gallon  jug  of  it  in  the  gentlemen's  dressing- 
room." 

A  Chinamen,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
Queensland,  was  asked  how  he  would  be  sworn, 
when  he  replied:  "Me  no  care.  Clack 'im  sau- 
cer, kill  'im  cock,  blow  out  'im  matchee,  smell 
'im'  book,  allee  samce."  He  was  allowed  to 
"smell  'im  book." 

Stranger  (to  felhnv-passenger  )—  Ex'Cuse  me, 
but  am  I  not  right  in  taking  you  for  a  profes- 
sional man?  Fel/ott>-fassenger—\'es,  sir.  Stran- 
ger—Thanks,. It's  not  often  that  I  make  a  mis- 
take in  judging  my  fellow-men.  Your  work  is 
head-work  altogether,  of  course?  Fellosc-passen- 
rer— Oh,  yes  sir,  entirely  so.  Stranger—  Er— 
lawyer?  /■ellow-fajscnger—'So.  sir,  barber. 

Krench  joke:  Calino  enters  a  railroad  car. 
There  is  but  one  place  vacant  on  each  of  the  two 
opposite  seats.  Calino  sits  down,  but  feels  a 
little  crowded.  "Well.  I  declare !"  cries  Calino, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "how  stupid  lam! 
There  are  four  on  this  side,  and  only  three  on  the 
other!"  And  he  forthwith  rises,  seats  himself 
complacently  on  the  other  side,  and  is  content. 

first  Mm  York  Man  (to  Boston  man,  whom 
he  meets  on  Broadway >— Ah,  there!  Howdydo? 
lust  over  from  Boston?  Where  are  you  stopping? 
'Boston  Man—Vm  stopping  at  the  Saint  Cloud. 
First  .Veil'  Yori  Man  ( guile  flab  persisted  )— 
W'-h-a-t?  Saint  Cloud?  Saint  Cloud!  Is  that  the 
way  they  talk  over  in  Hoston— right  under  the 
shadow  of  Harvard  College— the  home  of  the 
Muses— the  literary  center?  Don't  say  Saint 
Cloud,  my  boy.  We  call  it  San  Cloo,  over  here. 
Say  San  Cloo,  I  prithee.  Boston  Man  ( subdued) 
—Oh,  beg  pardon.    I'm  at  the  San  Cloo,  then. 

[They  separate. 1 

Second  Sew  York  Man  ( to  same  Boston  man, 
whom  he  meets  further  dcr.tm  Broadway  J— Hal- 
loo! Howdydo!  lust  over  from  Hoston?  Where 
do  you  put  up?  Boston  Man  (-oho  has  learned 
something)— I'm  at  the  San  Cloo.  Second  Se-.v 
York  Man  (transfixed  with  wonder)— Oh'.  Ah! 
Oh!  San  Cloo,  eh?  That's  Bostoncse,  is  it? 
Baked  beans — Trinity  church— frog  pond — John 
Sullivan— floods— Harvard  College.  Don't  say 
San  Cloo,  me  boy.  We  call  it  Saint  Cloud, 
over  here.  Say  Saint  Cloud,  I  beseech  thee." 
Boston  Man  {with  emotion)— Oh,  l>eg  pardon. 
I'm  at  the  Saint  Cloud,  then. 

I  They  part.] 

Third  Sew  York  .Van  (to  same  Boston  man. 
still  further  do-wn  Broadway )—  Ah,  Howdydo' 
lust  over  from  Boston?  Where  are  vou  stopping? 
Boston  Man  {paralyzed)— -Well,  Ffl  be  diimmcd 
if  I  know ! 

[They  sever.l 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W  Ne.il 
(with  Law,  King  Ov  Law\  240  Montgomery 
street ;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


ENDER.  MISS  S.  E  , 
Studio,  1  jo  Sutter  street :  room  40. 


^Ol'NTAIN.  MRS.  M.  E.. 

Studio,  40S  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


T^EITH.  WILLIAM, 
*»■  Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


1'1'NATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  38. 

TVTAHL,  H.  W..  ARTHUR. 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8. 


N 


AR  1<">T,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  .500  Taylor  street. 


ROGERS,  C.  A., 

■M  Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin ; 
6  Eddy  street. 


TirAN DESFORDE,  J.  B., 
**    an  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


TTTELLS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mis 


ission  street. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO. 
Sole  Amnta  for  the  Pacific  Coaat 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th< 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Koad.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled 
Price**  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I   G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON,  - 


LESSEE. 


Tata  I'alnee  Hotel  oeenple*  an  etillrebloek 
in  (lie  Mattel*  of  Kan  Friiiiclsro.     It  I*  tile 

■aoxtel  hotel  of  the  world.  H  is  tire  ami 

Karlli«|iiake  proof.  It  lias  Five  Kiev  iilm-s. 
l  u  ry  room  is  hUffe,  light  .mil  airy.  I  lie 
V  t  nlihitioli  is  perleel.  V  hmll  and  ClOOOt 
adjoin  pirry  room.  All  rooms  are  ens>  oi 
ar.iss  froU  liroail.  light   corridors.  Mn 

Centred  <  <>nrt.  iiiuminat.  d  t>>  iiie  electric 

liulil.  its  immense  fglaM  root,  ils  l.roail  lial- 
conirs.  its  ciirriaift'-un) .  ami  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  (feature  hitherto  unknown  ill 
American  hotels,  t. in  sis  eiiteruilned  on 
cither  the  American  or  European  plan, 
the  KeNtatiraut  I.s  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

llO-l    MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  op  Tirk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  hasltccn  thoroughly  rt'iiovatco, 
refurnished,  panned  ami  papered 

throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 

MARBLEWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE.  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH  TILE  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  American  and 
Scotch  Granite,  for 

JIOMMIMs   VM»  IIKAIIMOMV 

W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

J  Market  street,  near  Fouih. 

AH  I  TT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
y  II  I  &**  a  roy&l,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  liomc  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required  ;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pav  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
ST  IN  SON  Cv  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


WILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
*v    Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

P  \  1 1:\  1  soi  i<  1  tok. 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
ftjTHas  removed  to  384  Montgomery  street. 


-natura: 


CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A.  Tonic  that  lm*  no  equal  fbr  TluiUlins  <»P  the  System.    It  Cures 


I'iri.l  I  KIMI!  I)  (OMHIION  OF  Itl.OOIt. 
(.IM  It  VI    III  lt|  I  I  l  \  . 

UKRKX  mi  kni:».*  (or  Chlorotdn), 
n  u  t  i  i:  V>  RAKNKSS, 


4  HltOMi  DYSENTERY, 
1)1  S PEPSI  V 
Mil  HAI.Iili. 
SKI\  l»I»KASKS,  Kte. 

(vfor  sale  bv  ai.i.  bnuG<u-Ts.^i 


Knabe 

A.  I..  Hamkoi  r  \  On. 

T-.'t  Market  St.. 
s»n  rranolaoo.  Cai. 


Flffcf  vears  before 
the  Public 

The  liost  rialio  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 


A.  L. 


HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sols  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


16  O'Farrell  Street.  San  Franel.seo. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individ  rial  Instruct  ion; 

No  "Vi.c-.-it  ion**. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  hut  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  collese. 

OI  K  <OI.I.K«.K  I.KIM.KK. 

Containing  full  particular*  renardine.  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  he  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEN  I)  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


E.  P.  HE  ALP,  Pres. 
BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  Tn  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAIN  INC.  as  has  made  ils  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  arc  titled  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

liook -keeping,  ■'eiuiiaiisliip.  <  oiiimer- 
elal  Aritliuietie.  llllsliies*  «  «>rres|n>iiileiiee. 
Mercantile     law.      «;rn  in  lila  r.     1  polling 

i  ri  in  ii  Herman,  Spanish.  Drawing;,  iv- 
lefrraplty,  SUnrttiaml.  anil  Ty pe- wi'lUnc. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesalinc,  Retailing, 
Iinport'ng,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  Kor  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

MIOKTIIAM)    AM>  nrPE-WUTDNI, 

AND  SHORT-HAM)  Kl'RF.AU. 
t?"Send  for  circulars.    37  Post  street. 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
B0YLST0N™"" 

H.  M.  RBWHAIX  «l  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Fa l<l- ii |>  4  ai>ltal  $3,000,000  In  Wol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Branurr,  V  ice-Presiden; 
R.  H.  Follis.   Jamks  L.  Flood,   John  W.  Mackai 

|.  S  Angi  s,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  Vork  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHKLAN'S  BUILDING, 
NOfi  Market  siri-el. 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  mm  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  ao,ooo 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  anil  lliiv.hiiv. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1S86.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY.  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  «d 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JI  NE  »d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  p'ans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
20a  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'!  Passenger  Agent. 

I. El. AND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
Sart  FrancLnco  ami  Sow  York. 


CHICAGO.  LONDON, 
gi  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

Ti  B.  McCIOVKRN,  El'GHNB  E-  JONES, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Klavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovbrn,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


TE»  DEALERS  IN  t& 


PURS. 


310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

Second- hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Bafts  Sold  on  the  I iisiallnient  Plan. 

II  Al  l.  \    s  AMD    IAH  K  COVFAOT*. 

211  and  313  California  street, 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Old  Foghorn  is  still  "laid  up  in  ordinary" — or,  as  re- 
gards his  temper,  in  extraordinary, — and  is  still  depend- 
ent on  the  elocutionary  efforts  of  Mrs.  F.  to  keep  him  ap- 
prised of  current  events  as  chronicled  in  the  daily  papers. 
That  devoted  woman  is  no  great  reader  under  the  most 
favoring  conditions,  but  when  her  spectacles  are,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  mislaid,  her  blunders  are  of  a  character 
to  drive  a  milder-mannered  man  than  Foghorn  to  despair 
and  profanity. 

"Well,  well,  can't  you  find  any  thing?  Did  you  sit 
down  to  read  to  yourself?  What's  that?  'Higgins'?  Why,, 
of  course.    What  does  it  say  about  him  ?" 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  modern  Griselda,  struggling 
with  the  half  illegible  head-line,  "yes,  that's  it.  'Boss 
Higgins  is  recovering  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  influen- 
tial.' " 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  old  Democrat,  with 
pious  fervor;  "if  he  doesn't  have  a  relapse,  the  city's 
safe." 

And  the  good  woman  rejoiced  that  she  had  found  an 
item  to  interest  her  gouty  lord,  all  unconscious  that  she 
had  bestowed  on  the  unconscious  Higgins  a  disease  of 
an  unhappily  more  chronic  type  than  the  prevailing  in- 
fluenza.   

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ruskin's  dictum,  the  study  of  the 
nude  in  art  will  always  have  its  advocates.  An  ingen- 
ious local  artist  is  trying  to  get  up  a  series  of  "gallery  par- 
ties" during  the  opera  season,  to  afford  art  students  a 
cheap,  striking,  and  varied  study  of  anatomy  as  afforded 
by  a  fashionable  female  audience.  It  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  ballet,  in  which  the  anatomical  display 
begins  about  where  that  in  the  boxes  leaves  off. 

John  J  n  is  a  born  courtier,  an  inspired  society  man. 

He  was  quoting,  the  other  night,  ^apropos  to  something, 
"There's  no  place  like  home";  but  when  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  house  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  he 
whispered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  the  ghost  of 
a  blush— 

"  Your  home,  of  course !" 


In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  John  was  going 
home  with  a  lively  party,  when  one  of  them  proposed 
a  parting  drink. 

"Come  along,  boys!  I  haven't  a  cent;  but  I  know  a 
man  down  here,  and  I  guess  I  can  'put  his  eye  out.' " 

(What  he  meant  I  can  only  surmise  from  the  context; 
but  the  interpretation  is  doubtless  patent  to  the  initiated.) 

John  had  evidently  responded  to  similar  invitations 
before,  and  cruelly  betrayed  the  fact  by  exclaiming,  with 
that  unconscious  air  of  innocent  surprise  that  he  can  so 
well  assume — 

"Great  Scott !  Frank,  isn't  that  man  blind  yet?" 


One  of  the  polite  ushers  at  the  California  theater  was, 
a  very  few  years  ago,  a  pupil  in  the  Clement  Grammar 
School,  and  in  that  capacity  perpetrated  a  pun  which  de- 
serves to  be  put  on  record. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  had  just  been  fixed 
by  actual  enumeration  at  234,000,  while  the  text-book 
gave  it  as  300,000.  The  question  arose  as  to  which  num- 
ber should  be  given  at  the  approaching  examination. 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher,  conservatively,  having  been 
taught  caution  by  experience,  "you  might.  I  suppose,  get 
your  credits  if  you  should  give  the  population  as  set  down 
in  the  book;  but  if  you  should  say  outside  that  San 
Francisco  has  300.000  inhabitants  " 

She  paused,  and  master  Walter,  with  ar.  air  of  judicial 
solemnity,  quickly  supplemented — 

"They'd  think  we'd  lost  our  census,  wouldn't  they?" 


I  am  afraid  that  my  genial  friend  Jenkins  is  getting  a 
little  careless — neglecting  the  details  ot  his  profession,  in 
which  detail  is  so  all-important.  I  observed  at  the 
opera,  during  the  brilliant  season  just  closed,  a  number 
of  our  best-known  citizens,  society  people  and  others,  of 
whom  this  usually  enterprising  chronicler  made  no  men- 
tion whatsoever.  I  noted  a  few  of  these,  just  to  give 
Jenkins  a  gentle  fillip. 

The  man  who  beats  time  with  his  foot,  sending  a 
rhythmic  telegram  along  the  whole  line,  and  thereby 
helping  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  dangerous  lunatics,  was 
there. 

The  professor  of  vocal  music,  who  does  a  stroke  of  ad- 
vertising by  humming  over  all  the  solos,  was  there  every 
night.    He  was  of  both  sexes,  and  all  over  the  house. 

The  lady  with  the  tall  hat  was  there.  Always  a  notice- 
able object,  especially  to  the  one  behind  her,  she  was 
particularly  conspicuous  at  the  opera,  from  the  fact  that 
the  admissibility  of  leaving  her  hat  at  home  rendered  her 
so  much  less  numerous  than  usual.  But  she  was  there, 
for  I  saw  her,  and  very  little  else,  all  one  evening. 

The  man — a  whole  crowd  of  him — who  goes  out  be- 
tween acts  and  doesn't  return  till  the  curtain  has  gone 
up,  was  there.  His  tall,  commanding  figure  attracted 
much  attention  from  those  whose  view  of  the  stage  it  in- 
tercepted, and  those  strangely  constituted  but  hap- 
pily rare  persons  who  go  to  the  opera  to  hear  the  music. 
This  gentleman  was,  I  noticed,  almost  without  excepticn, 
in  full  dress.  A  social  cynic  might  have  seen  in  this  cir- 
cumstance the  cause  of  the  effect. 

To  show  my  society-reporting  confrere  how  derelict  he 
has  been,  I  need  but  add  to  this  list  the  woman  who  eats 
cachous,  the  two  girls— often  giddy,  gushing  things  of  forty 
or  fifty— who  whisper  and  giggle  through  the  sentimental 
scenes,  the  lady  with  the  creaking  fan,  and  the  wiseacre 
who  announces  audibly,  by  name,  each  singer  as  he  or 
she  appears  upon  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  occupants  of 
the  boxes  and  the  celebrities  in  the  auditorium. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  astute  Jenkins  purposely  omitted, 
as  superfluous,  the  mention  of  these  prominent  nuisances, 
knowing  them  to  be  they  of  whom  it  was  written  "For 
these  ye  have  always  with  you." 


A  young  San  Francisco  man  has  been  sojourning  in  a 
small  hamlet  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  A  telegraph  oper- 
ator at  an  isolated  station  has  very  little  time  off  duty; 
and,  for  a  time,  the  novel  sensation  of  holding  a  regular 
position  and  the  wild  excitement  of  drawing  monthly  a 
salary  that  he  had  really  earned,  sufficed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  social  pleasures  to  which  in  his  butterfly  days  he- 
had  been  greatly  addicted.  One  morning,  however, 
when  a  youth  of  the  neighborhood  dropped  in  with  the  in- 
formation that  there  was  to  be  a  "donation  party  over  on 
the  Ridge,"  adding  an  urgent  request  for  the  telegraph 
man's  attendance,  the  latter  felt  the  spirit  of  his  dancing 
days  revive  with  sudden  strength. 

The  matter  was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  A  sub- 
stitute had  to  be  procured,  leave  of  absence  gained,  and 
a  multitude  of  small  obstacles  overcome;  but  by  this 


time  nothing  but  a  dance  could  satisfy  the  newly  awak- 
ened social  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  infinite  pains  he 
managed  to  find  time  to  make  all  needful  arrangements, 
but  it  was  fully  nine  p.  m.  when  he  found  himself  endued 
with  his  long-unused  dress-suit  and  anxiously  consider- 
ing the  important  question  of  ties  and  gloves.  Of  course 
he  had  none  suitable  at  hand,  and  no  shops  were  avail- 
able. This  new  and  dreadful  complication  nearly  dis- 
couraged him.  But  by  dint  of  taxing  all  his  resources  of 
invention,  and  bending  all  his  mental  energies  to  the  task, 
he  at  last  surveyed,  with  something  like  satisfaction,  his 
full-dressed  image  in  the  little  boarding-house  glass — 
after  making  the  usual  corrections  for  latitude  and  de- 
parture which  the  convexity  of  the  earth  or  some  un- 
recorded agency  renders  necessary  in  taking  an  observa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  country  boarding-house  looking- 
glass. 

The  affair,  he  knew,  would  be  nearly  over  before  he 
could  reach  the  rendezvous ;  but  the  dancing,  he  reasoned, 
would  not  begin  till  the  musical  and  literary  programme 
should  be  finished.  He  knew  he  ought  to  be  in  bed,  that 
the  night  was  stormy,  and  that  the  Ridge  road  was  unsafe 
even  in  the  daytime.  But  when  did  prudential  consider- 
ations ever  influence  young  heads  when  "party  spirit  was 
running  high"  and  the  siren  sound  of  waltz  music  was  ring- 
ing in  their  ears? 

So,  shielded  from  the  storm  by  mackintosh  and  um- 
brella, he  set  valiantly  forth  on  a  hard-riding  animal,  pro- 
cured with  much  persuasion  and  no  little  coin  from  the 
station  cabman.  To  tell  of  his  sufferings  and  mishaps 
by  the  way  were  to  record  every  foot  of  his  tedious  pro- 
gress. He  felt  that  the  waltz  must  be  divine  indeed,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  a  providentially  good  time  could 
make  amends  for  all  he  had  undergone.  Thus  ponder- 
ing, he  reached  the  scene  of  festivity. 

Exhausted,  disheveled,  but  triumphant,  he  entered  the 
hall,  and,  encountering  his  friend,  demanded,  breath- 
lessly— 

"I  say,  Bob!  Has  dancing  begun  yet?" 

"Dancing?  Oh  !  yes;  I  believe  I  did  say  we  thought  of 
getting  up  a  dance  after  the  parson  went  away ;  and  there's 
a  fiddler  down  stairs  somewhere.  But,  you  see,  the 
party's  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
he  won't  allow  any  dancing!" 


Will  B  is  nothing  if  not  a  gallant.    His  association 

with  gas  may  have  something  to  do  with  it;  but  his 
young  lady  friends  assert  that  he  is  too,  that  is,  too  dif- 
fusively gallant. 

Last  week  Will  went  to  the  country,  and  while  there 
took  his  full-dress  girl  (country  girl,  that  is)  out  for  a 
drive.  As  usual,  they  managed  on  the  way  to  get  into  a 
wordy  war  on  the  subject  of  the  young  man's  parti-col- 
ored attentions,  and  at  last  both  became  seriously  angry. 
The  battle-royal  ended  in  the  youth  relapsing  into  a  sul- 
len silence,  which  soon  became  rather  irksome  to  his 
lively  companion. 

After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce  him  to  speak 
she  resorted  to  questions,  which  elicited  only  a  curt  "yes" 
or  "no."  Of  course  that  kind  of  question  wouldn't  do, 
so  she  cunningly  propounded  one  that  required  at  least 
some  sort  of  statement.  Seeing  a  strange-looking  vehicle 
with  long  wooden  teeth  projecting  from  a  set  of  appar- 
ently superfluous  wheels,  she  pointed  to  it,  and  asked,  in 
a  manner  indicating  the  most  attractive  ignorance — 

"Dear  me!  what  in  the  world  is  that?" 

A  little  surprised  that  she  didn't  know,  yet  completely 
disarmed  by  her  innocent  look,  and  mollified,  man  like, 
at  this  tribute  to  his  superior  wisdom,  he  answered  more 
blandly — 

"That?   Oh,  that's  what  they  call  a  sulky-rake." 

"A  sulky  rake!  Why,  that's  just  what  I've  got  in  the 
buggy  with  me,  isn't  it?" 

She  looked  simplicity  itself;  but  he  knew  that  she  "had 
digged  a  pit,"  and  that  he,  "the  ungodly,"  had  tumbled 
therein. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FAILURES. 


When  o'er  some  failure  tears  fall  hot  aniKblinding, 

And  all  our  life  seems  marred; 
When  bleak  and  bitter  truths  our  souls  arc  finding, 

And  spectral  doubts  press  hard; 

When  to  the  famished  hearts  that  ache  around  us 

Not  bread  we  give,  but  stone; 
When  dearest  eyes  whose  loving  should  have  crowned  us 

Shrink  saddened  from  our  own— 

"  Ah,  whose  the  fault?"  we  cry,  with  sudden  grieving, 

Knowing  our  aims  are  pure  ! 
While  our  ideal,  perfect  form  achieving, 

Still  beckons,  strong  and  sure. 

Press  on,  brave  spirit,  scorn  and  loss  unheeding! 

The  broken  shards  that  strew 
The  paths  whereon  your  tender  feet  go  bleeding 

Your  strength  shall  still  renew. 

Toil  on,  stout  heart !    In  coward  indecision 

The  halting  pilgrim  dies! 
Beyond  the  hills  that  bound  your  wearied  vision 

Your  priceless  Mecca  lies. 

Helen  T.  Clark,  in  Springfield  Republican. 


MR.  CLIPSHAM'S  CALENDAR. 


BY  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


[Copyrighted,  1886,  by  S.  S.  McClure.  All  rights  secured.] 
PART  I. 

Mr.  Clipsham  led  a  curious  life,  but  for  a  man  at  his 
age  not  an  unpleasant  one.  His  professional  duties  were 
not  oppressive,  and  he  had  entered  into  a  career  which 
made  it  almost  sure  that  they  would  never  be  oppressive. 
He  had  a  very  comfortable  suite  of  rooms  in  his  sister's 
house,  and  always  breakfasted  with  her  family.  As  will 
be  seen,  they  did  not  often  expect  him  at  dinner,  but 
nieces  and  nephews,  sister  Prue  and  her  husband,  Win- 
tergreen,  were  all  glad  if  he  did  look  in  at  that  meal.  For 
the  rest,  Clipsham  was  a  general  favorite  in  Tarn  worth, 
where  he  lived,  and  il  there  were  not  a  german  every 
evening  or  a  progressive  euchre  party  on  his  list,  why 
there  was  the  Thursday  club,  and  the  Whist  club,  and 
the  Chess  club,  and  the  Union,  and  the  Association,  and 
the  pretty  new  rooms  of  the  Harvard  club.  "As  to 
that,"'  said  Clipsham,  truly,  if  you  asked  him  how  he  spent 
his  evenings,  "I  am  never  so  happy  as  I  am  with  a  novel 
or  with  the  newspaper  at  home."  But  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  seldom  enjoyed  this  acme  of  his  happiness 
at  the  top  notch  of  his  life's  tide. 

The  one  thing  of  which  Clipsham's  friends  were  sure 
was  this,  that  he  would  never  go  into  public  life.  True, 
he  always  voted — he  even  voted  for  the  school  committee, 
which  most  of  the  people  in  Tamworth  generally  forgot 
to  do.  But  it  was  also  true  that  he  did  not  attend  pri- 
mary meetings.  And  it  was  by  a  series  of  rather  curious 
circumstances  that  the  public  was  led  to  place  that  con- 
fidence in  him  which  has  now  lifted  him  so  far  out  ol  the 
line  of  machine-run  politics.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
story  to  tell,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  way 
those  circumstances  followed  on  each  other. 

Clipsham  was  a  man  of  iron  memory.  And  this  iron 
was  not  all  pig  iron ;  one  might  say  steel  memory,  or  a 
memory  of  watch-springs,  if  we  understood  better  than 
we  do  the  action  of  the  mechanism  of  memory.  By  this 
I  mean  that  he  recollected  what  are  called  little  things 
at  the  right  moment,  as  well  as  he  remembered  the  big 
things  all  along  his  life.  He  remembered  that  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $2,198,765,432.10  when  it  was  at  that  pre- 
cise amount,  but  he  also  remembered  that  he  had  told 
the  washer-woman's  boy  to  come  round  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  Friday  evening,  and  he  would  eive  him  a  ticket  to 
the  circus.  On  such  a  combination  of  which  I  call  the 
pig-iron  memory,  and  what  I  call  the  watch-spring  mem- 
ory, does  much  of  the  good  cheer  and  success  of  a  happy 
lite  depend. 

But  on  a  fatal  day— after  Clipsham  was  thirty-three 
years  old— he  thought  he  forgot  something.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  he  did.  If  he  did,  it  was  before  breakfast, 
when  no  one  ought  to  be  asked  to  remember  anything — 
not  whether  Semiramis  is  the  name  of  an  empress  or  of  a 
toad-stool.  But  he  thought  he  forgot  something.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  went  down  to  Mr.  Backup's  shop  and 
bought  this  calendar,  of  which  I  am  to  tell  you  the 
story. 

There  it  is.  He  gave  it  to  me  on  the  day  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. You  see  it  has  the  days  of  the  week  on  one 
scroll  and  the  days  of  the  month  on  another.  Then  you 
turn  this  cog  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  you  are 
ready  for  thirty-one  more  days,  if  there  be  so  many.  The 
only  defect  in  the  machine  is  that  you  might  suppose 
that  there  were  thirty-one  days  in  February.  But,  as 
Judge  Marshall  said,  "the  court  is  expected  to  know 
something." 

Now  Clipsham  is  a  charming  public  speaker.  He  tells 
a  story  well— in  particular  he  tells  with  great  good  humor 
a  story  to  his  own  disadvantage.  He  remembers  well — 
that  has  been  said.  He  passes  by  a  sudden  change — 
what  do  singers  call  it,  modulation?- — from  grave  to  gay  or 
from  gay  to  grave.  Best  of  all  he  never  says  one  word 
about  himself.  Then  he  never  pretends  that  he  does  not 
like  to  speak.  He  does  like  to  speak.  A  man  would  be 
an  ass  who  did  not  like  to  speak  if  he  spoke  as  well  as 
Clipsham  does.  He  makes  no  introduction  to  his  speech ; 
when  he  has  done  he  makes  no  "conclusion."  Just  when 
you  are  hoping  he  will  say  more  he  sits  down.    And  he 


never  makes  a  long  speech.  These  are  all  sterling  qual- 
ities, and  they  are  not  often  united  in  one  handsome, 
graceful,  intelligent  young  man  of  thirty-three  years  of 
age. 

So  it  is  that  Clipsham  is  much  invited  to  public  din- 
ners. As  for  that,  we  all  are;  but  generally  the  invita- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a  request  that  in  accepting  you 
will  pay  for  your  ticket— a  dollar  and  a  half,  or  three  dol- 
lars— or  five — or  ten,  according  as  the  honored  guest  of 
the  evening  is  a  college  professor,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
an  agent  from  Japan,  or  a  traveling  English  lecturer. 
Now,  as  most  of  us  can  buv  our  modest  dinner  of  mock 
turtle,  fried  oysters,  charlotte  russe,  and  coffee,  at  any 
eating-house,  even  the  most  fussy,  noisy  and  showy,  for 
less  than  the  lowest  of  these  prices,  our  invitations  are 
not  so  attractive.  To  Clipsham  the  invitation  always 
came  with  a  ticket.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
Clipsham,  who  was  in  a  good  many  college  societies,  was 
the  great-grandson  of  a  Cincinnatus  and  grandson  of  a 
hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  son  of  the  man  who  stormed 
Chapultepec  and  held  the  block-house  at  Gannon's 
Three  Corners— Clipsham,  I  say,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  United  Cuild  of  Men  of  Letters,  and  of  the  Consoci- 
ated  Sodality  of  Lovers  of  Art — Clipsham,  whose  good- 
humor  and  good-fellowship  had  related  him  to  pretty 
much  all  the  associations  in  Tamworth,  and  indeed  in 
that  whole  state,  found  that  he  was  bidden  to  a  public 
dinner  almost  every  day.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  "bids," 
as  his  childish  nephews  called  them,  overlapped  each 
other. 

This  is  the  reason  why  you  met  him  so  seldom  at  a 
restaurant  or  public  table. 

You  would  generally  find  him  if  you  went  up  stairs  to 
the  great  dining-room  of  whichever  Delmonico,  or  Worm- 
ley,  or  Parker,  or  Young  of  Tamworth,  happened  on  that 
day  to  entertain  "The  Fall  of  the  Soldiery,"  or  the 
"Brothers  in  Adversity,"  or  the  "Nu  Kappa  Omega,"  or 
whatever  sodality  happened  to  be  holding  its  annual  din- 
ner; and  if  you  looked  at  the  right  moment,  Clipsham 
would  be  making  a  speech,  and  a  very  good  speech,  too. 

Clipsham's  little  niece  Gertrude  is  the  first  heroine  of 
this  story.  And  it  is  on  her  that  the  plot  turns  more  than 
on  Elinor  May,  who  is  the  other  heroine.  Gertrude  has 
the  run  of  the  house,  but  never  ought  to  go  into  her  un- 
cle's room  unless  he  asked  her. 

And  this  Gertrude  knows  perfectly  well.  But  on  this 
day  of  which  I  speak  some  impulse  of  Satan,  as  the  old 
indictments  would  tell  you — and  Dr.  Watts  would  confirm 
them— led  Gertrude  into  the  "study,"  as  the  room  was 
called  The  same  Manichean  divinity,  whose  name  be- 
gins with  S,  but  shall  not  be  mentioned  again,  led  her  to 
take  down  the  calendar  mentioned  beforehand,  and  to  try 
the  screws.  She  twirled  them  this  way,  she  twirled  them 
that.  Of  a  sudden  she  heard  Kate  Connor,  the  girl  who 
made  the  beds. 

Gertrude  feared  detection.  She  hung  up  the  calendar 
hastily,  and  fled!  but,  alas,  she  left  M.,  which  stands  for 
Monday,  and  10,  which  stands  for  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  both  one  notch  too  high.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  and 
the  rest  all  followed  M.,  and  the  engagements  for  the- 
month  were  all  set  one  day  wrong. 

Kate  Connor  did  no.t,  in  fact,  enter  the  room ;  but 
guilty  Gertrude  thought  she  would,  and  the  result  was  the 
same.  Gertrude  was  called  by  her  mother  before  she  had 
any  chance  to  go  back  again,  and  was  made  ready  for  a 
tennis  party  at  Mrs.  Fisher's.  And  now  it  is  that, 
strictly  speaking,  this  story  begins. 

George  Clipsham  came  home  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
stopped  a  moment  and  took  down  the  cyclopedia,  to 
look  at  the  account  ol  the  battle  of  Bennington ;  for  he 
had  been  turning  over  a  speech  he  was  to  make  at  the 
Grand  Army  gathering,  and  he  remembered  that  Plunk- 
ett's  mother  was  a  Stark.  He  wanted  to  make  a  good 
allusion  to  Molly  Stark  and  her  widowhood.  But,  as  he 
passed  his  desk,  he  took  this  fatal  calendar,  which  guilty 
Gertrude  had  not  had  time  to  hang  on  its  peg.  Clip- 
sham hung  it  up  without  thought,  but  did  look,  to  see  to 
his  amazement  that  the  Grand  Army  dinner  was  done  and 
gone  yesterday.  The  calendar  said  he  was  to  dine  with 
the  graduates  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  to-day. 
"Lucky  I  did  not  fire  the  battle  of  Bennington  on 
them,"  said  Clipsham  to  himself.  "But  what  will  Plunk- 
ett  say?" 

The  truth  was  that  Clipsham  had  this  dreadful  cold 
which  you  all  had.  And  just  as  you  and  I  declared  that 
we  would  go  to  Florida  another  winter  if  our  lives  were 
spared,  Clipsham  had  determined.  Handkerchiefs?  He 
was  bankrupt  in  buying  them.  Hearing?  He  had  been 
stone-deaf  all  the  week.  He  did  not  cough  very  badly, 
but  the  "cold"  was  just  on  that  juncture  of  the  pharynx 
with  the  larynx  where  it  is  so  uncomfortable  to  have  it. 
He  had  stayed  at  home  the  day  before,  and  nursed  it — 
glycerine  and  whisky,  taken  with  a  very  small  spoon,  was 
his  remedy, — and  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  could 
go  out  to-day. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  his  sister  Prue  had  had  pea  soup 
and  salt  codfish  for  dinner  yesterday,  and  the  children  had 
been  very  noisy.  Clipsham  had  determined  to  change 
the  scene.  So  he  had  determined  to  dine  with  the 
Grand  Army  to-day;  and  now  the  calendar  said  the 
Grand  Army  dinner  was  "done  and  gone."  "Well," 
said  Clipsham  to  himself,  "I  could  not  have  spoke  aloud 


any  way ;  and  I  should  not  have  heard  a  word  they  said. 
Western  Reserve,  it  is  to-day.  Lucky  I  looked  !"  And 
he  went  on  with  his  dressing,  and  thought  over  some  old 
Harvard  stories  which  would  do  to  tell  the  Western  Re- 
serve graduates. 

As  he  went  out  furred,  and  even  vailed,  and  with  those 
horrid  Arctics  on  which  made  him  limp  with  pain,  Prue 
met  him  at  the  door. 

"Dear  George,  you  are  not  going  out  with  that  dread- 
ful cough.  Why,  I  was  sure  of  you.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  the  Bryces  to  meet  you;  and  I  have  such 
lovely  pair  of  canvas-backs." 

George  intimated  that  he  did  not  hear  her.  Prue 
shouted  her  bill  of  fare,  physical  and  metaphysical,  into 
his  ear. 

George  was  sorry.  But  he  was  all  ready;  and  to  the 
hotel  dinner  he  went,  and  left  those  canvas-backs  be- 
hind. Prue's  would  be  warm,  alas!  And  at  the  Hotel 
Jefferson — that  was  more  doubtful. 

The  waiters  all  knew  George,  to  a  man,  and  he  was 
shown  to  the  reception  parlor  instantly.  The  reader  un- 
derstands what  George  did  not — why  a  third  of  the  guests 
were  in  uniform.  Of  course  they  were;  for  it  was  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  But  George,  who  thought 
it  was  the  Western  Reserve  dinner,  was  surprised  that  the 
college  men  wanted  to  bring  out  their  old  blue  frocks 
and  bright  buttons.  "But  that  was  all  right, '  he  said, 
"if  they  choose  to."  Oddly  enough  his  friend  Colonel 
Plunkett  was  receiving  the  guests,  and  Clipsham  slipped 
into  his  hand  the  note  of  apology  he  had  written.  Plunk- 
ett  slipped  it  into  the  little  pocket  of  his  uniform  coat, 
and  found  it  there  two  years  afterward  when  he  dressed 
for  the  same  anniversary  again.  Clipsham  mumbled  an 
apology  to  Plunkett,  to  which,  almost  of  course,  Plunkett, 
in  shaking  hands  with  half  the  soldiers  of  the  state,  did 
not  hear. 

Clipsham  is  a  bright  man,  and  one  would  have  said 
that  he  would  have  caught  the  thread  of  the  occasion  ear- 
lier than  he  did.  But  he  did  not  hear  one  word  in  five 
that  any  one  said.  As  for  the  uniforms,  all  the  world 
knows  that  five  sixths  of  the  college  men  of  the  West 
served  in  the  war.  Besides,  they  had  introduced  Clip- 
sham to  Professor  Smidgruber,  who  had  just  arrived  as 
the  agent  from  the  government  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  study 
western  education.  Clipsham  was  interested  in  the  sa- 
vant, and  they  talked  very  earnestly,  the  savant  speaking 
directly  into  Clipsham's  ear. 

So  it  was  that  when  l.lipsham  got  a  card  at  the  dinner- 
table  from  Plunkett,  who  was  presiding',  which  said  "You 
next,"  he  knewr  that  now  was  his  time  to  speak,  without 
having  known  much  of  what  had  been  said  before  him. 

And  a  very  good  speech  it  was.  Not  one  word  about 
the  war,  or  the  bird  of  freedom,  or  the  American  soldier, 
or  Molly  Stark,  as  there  would  have  been  had  Clipsham 
understood  the  truth — that  he  was  speaking  to  a  Grand 
Army  post.  Instead  of  this,  he  spoke  with  serious  feel- 
ing on  the  work  which  educated  men  can  render  in  any 
community.  What  he  had  been  saying  to  the  German 
he  how  said  aloud.  There  is  the  secret  of  a  good  speech. 
He  spoke  to  the  men  before  him  as  if  they  were  all  schol- 
ars, all  men  of  conscience,  and  all  leaders  in  the  vil- 
lages or  towns  where  they  lived.  He  told  some  good 
stories,  he  made  some  good  jokes,  but  his  speech  was  not 
in  the  least  commonplace ;  and  it  ended  with  a  very  seri- 
ous pledge  as  to  the  duty  they  would  all  do  for  the  coun- 
try. 

It  was  received  rapturously— yes,  wildly.  Indeed,  as 
the  reader  will  understand,  it  was  better  received  than  it 
would  have  been  by  the  graduates,  whom  Clipsham 
thought  he  was  addressing.  Every  one  of  these  good  fel- 
lows was  pleased  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  letters  in  Tamworth  spoke  to  him  as  an  equal 
with  equals.  They  had  only  too  much  of  soldier-talk, 
and  were  glad  to  hear  something  sung  or  said  to  another 
tune.  Clipsham  had  gone  deeper  down  than  the  aver- 
age and  commonplace,  as  he  was  apt  to  do. 

Now,  you  would  say  that  before  he  left  the  hotel  he 
would  have  found  his  mistake,  or  that,  at  all  events,  he 
would  have  understood  it  from  the  newspapers  the  next 
morning.  But  there  you  are  quite  wrong.  In  the  first 
place,  he  only  stayed  "to  listen  to  two  more  speeches," 
as  he  said.  For  it  did  not  seem  courteous  to  go  away  the 
moment  he  had  himself  spoken.  In  fact,  he  did  not  hear 
one  word  of  either  of  them.  As  for  the  newspapers, 
Clipsham  generally  looked  at  them,  though  not  always. 
He  never  looked,  however,  at  what  the  reporters  called 
their  "sketches"  of  his  speeches.  "Why  should  I  make 
myself  miserable?"  said  Clipsham.  "Nobody  else  reads 
the  things,  and  why  should  I?"  If  he  had  stayed  long  at 
his  office  the  next  morning,  or  had  looked  in  at  the  club, 
he  might  have  found  that  his  calendar  was  all  wrong;  but 
instead  of  this  he  took  Dr.  Smidgruber  to  examine  the 
High  School.  So  he  remained  quite  sure  that  he  had 
spoken  to  the  college  men  the  night  before,  and  that  to- 
night he  was  to  speak  to  the  carriage-builders.  It  fact,  as 
the  reader  knows,  he  would  meet  the  college  men,  and 
the  carriage-builders'  night  would  not  come  till  to-mor- 
row. 

And  all  happened  just  as  before,  as  it  says  in  the 
Arabian  Nighis  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  only  this  time 
Clipsham  sat  at  the  cross-table,  because  he  was  to  respond 
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for  Harvard,  and  was  among  the  more  distinguished 
guests.  But  little  did  the  poor  fellow  know  what  he  was 
to  respond  for.  He  did  know  that  the  Carriage-Builders' 
Association  of  the  country  brings  together  a  remarkable 
body  of  men.  He  had  dined  with  them  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore. Their  business  requires  an  interest  in  design,  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  world,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  all  com- 
bined with  great  tact  and  promptness.  Observe,  that 
carriage-builders,  like  railroad-men,  are  always  trying  to 
annihilate  time,  or  to  give  us  more  of  it,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  "Ye  shall  become  like  gods,  transcendent 
fate." 

So  Clipsham  knew  he  was  to  speak  to  a  bright  set.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  did  speak  to  the  triennial  gathering  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  western  universities.  And  he  told 
them  things  which  it  was  very  good  for  them  to  hear,  but 
which  people  did  not  often  tell  them  at  these  meetings. 
He  told  them  that  man  is  man  because  he  can  control  mat- 
ter by  spirit ;  that  this  shows  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  He 
told  them  that  the  child  of  God  works  with  God;  and  that 
here  is  the  difference  between  work  and  labor — that  work 
elevates  man,  while  labor  fatigues  man.  He  charged 
them  to  see  that  the  men  whom  they  employed  should 
not  be  men-laborers,  but  should  become  fellow-work- 
men with  God.  He  said  they  might  cease  from  their 
labors,  but  that  their  work  would  always  follow  them. 
And  he  said,  very  seriously,  that  this  was  no  matter  of 
book-learning;  that  they  wouldn't  find  it  in  Seneca  or 
Aristotle,  but  that  they  would  find  it  in  proportion  as  they 
were  men  of  honor  and  of  truth — as  they  forgot  them- 
selves and  consecrated  their  workshops  into  temples. 

Then  he  sat  down,  and,  just  as  it  was  the  night  before, 
the  speech  was  received  with  cheers.  The  truth  is,  that 
at  any  such  college  gathering  in  America  the  men  are 
only  playing  at  being  men  of  letters.  Every  man  of  us  is 
a  workman,  or  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  he  is  not.  As  for 
poor  Clipsham,  the  nervous  excitement  of  his  speaking' 
brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  he  had  to  excuse  him- 
self and  go  home. 

He  soaked  his  feet  in  hot  water  with  mustard,  put  a 
porous  plaster  on  his  chest,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  lump 
of  sugar  by  his  side,  on  which  he  had  dropped  Ayer's 
cherry  pectoral.  But  he  slept  all  night  and  did  not  need 
the  sugar. 

Four  days  went  on  in  this  way,  with  four  different  din- 
ners. Nobody  told  Clipsham  he  was  all  wrong,  because 
nobody  knew.  On  the  other  hand  every  one  thought  he 
was  all  right,  and  said  he  had  never  made  such  good 
speeches  in  his  life.  The  next  night  he  really  went  to  the 
carriage  builders'  dinner ;  but  he  thought  he  was  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chautauquan  Literary  Circle. 
That  is  to  say,  he  thought  he  was  speaking  to  a  large 
company  of  people  who,  in  the  midst  of  every  sort  of 
daily  occupation,  read  regularly  in  a  systematic  course. 
So,  in  fact,  he  was;  and  the  carriage  builders  liked  his 
speech  all  the  better  that  he  made  no  pretense — as  they 
said  any  other  lawyer  would  have  done — to  a  knowledge 
of  their  business.  He  said  nothing  about  varnish,  or  the 
strength  of  ash,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  did 
not  once  allude  to  the  hub  of  the  universe,  the  wheel  of 
time,  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  or  Dr.  Holmes's  "One-horse 
Shay,"  which  had  been  worked  to  death  at  their  celebra- 
tions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Schafer  has  recently  eturned  from  a  trip  down  the 
southern  coast,  bringing  with  him  many  trophies  in  the 
shape  of  sketches.  A  little  study  of  two  of  the  old  palms 
inclosed  in  a  high-walled  garden  on  San  Pedro  street  is 
especially  good,  and  has  a  genuine  tropical  atmosphere. 
In  another  sunset  sketch,  from  the  bridge  which  crosses 
the  rapid-flowing  stream  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
city,  he  has  caught  one  of  the  most  characteristic  effects 
common  to  the  place.  The  best  thing  he  has  brought 
back,  however,  and  which  is  worthy  of  development  into 
a  large  picture,  is  a  rough  sketch  of  "Old  Baldy,"  the 
highest  peak  of  the  San  Bernadino  range,  whose  summit, 
clad  with  snow,  after  its  wont  in  winter,  is  seen  through 
an  avenue  of  orange  trees  laden  with  golden  fruit.  He 
is  now  engaged  upon  a  gray  coast  marine,  after  a  sketch 
taken  from  the  steamer's  deck,  near  the  light-house  at 
Point  Conception. 


The  bed  of  the  ocean,  says  a  foreign  writer,  is  to  an 
enormous  extent  covered  with  lava  and  pumice-stone. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  it  to  find  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
covered  in  many  parts  with  the  dust  of  the  meteorites. 
These  bodies  whirl  about  in  the  heavens  like  miniature 
comets,  and  are  for  the  most  part  broken  into  innumera- 
ble fragments.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  heavenly  vis- 
itants as  shooting-stars,  but  it  has  been  only  lately  discov- 
ered that  this  cosmic  dust  forms  layers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  seas.  Between  Honolulu  and  Tahiti,  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms— over 
two  miles  and  a  half,— a  vast  layer  of  this  material  ex- 
ists. Falling  upon  land,  this  impalpable  dust  is 
undistinguishable,  but,  accumulating  for  centuries  in 
the  sea  depths,  it  forms  a  wondrous  story  of  continuous 
bombardment  of  this  planet  by  cometary  bodies. 


ON  A  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  BOY,  SLEEPING. 


Just  now  I  missed  from  hall  and  stair 

A  joyful  treble,  that  had  grown 

As  dear  to  me  as  that  grave  tone 
That  tells  the  world  my  older  care. 

And  little  footsteps  on  the  lloor 
Were  stayed.    I  laid  aside  my  pen, 
Forgot  my  theme,  and  listcned--then 

Stole  softly  to  the  library  door. 

No  sight!  no  sound!  a  moment's  freak 
Of  fancy  thrilled  my  pulses  through; 
"If — no,"  and  yet  that  fancy  drew 

A  father's  blood  from  heart  and  cheek. 

And  then — I  found  him!  There  he  lay, 
Surprised  by  sleep,  caught  in  the  act — 
The  rosy  vandal  who  had  sacked 

1 1  is  little  town  and  thought  it  play. 

The  shattered  vase,  the  broken  jar, 
A  match  still  smoldering  on  trie  floor; 
The  inkstand's  purple  pool  of  gore, 

The  chessmen  scattered  near  and  far. 

Strewn  leaves  of  albums  lightly  pressed 
This  wicked  "Baby  of  the  W  oods"; 
In  fact,  of  half  the  household  goods 

This  son  and  heir  was  seized — possessed. 

Yret,  all  in  vain,  for  sleep  had  caught 
The  hand  that  reached,  the  feet  that  strayed; 
And,  fallen  in  that  ambuscade, 

The  victor  was  himself  o'er  wrought. 

What  though  torn  leaves  and  tattered  book 

Still  testified  his  deep  disgrace? 

I  stooped  and  kissed  the  inky  face, 
With  its  demure  and  calm  outlook. 

Then  back  I  stole,  and  half  beguiled 
My  guilt,  in  trust  that  when  my  sleep 
Should  come  there  might  be  one  who'd  keep 

An  equal  mercy  for  his  child.  Bret  Harte 
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the  small  price  of  the  volumes  has  insured  them  a  ready 
sale.  The  publication  of  this  series  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  an  international  copyright  law  would 
shut  the  people  out  from  cheap  literature.  The  latest 
issues  arc  Horace  Wal pole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Tlie 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  Sir  fohn  Maundeville.  The  former 
is  notable  as  the  first  sign  of  the  literary  reaction  from  the 
stiffness  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  romantic  move- 
ment that  followed  the  French  revolution.  Enchanted 
castles,  valorous  knights,  and  family  curses  have  had  their 
day  in  the  literary  world,  and  sound  rather  familiar  in 
Walpole's  romance;  but,  like  other  old  acquaintances, 
are  worth  meeting  again.  Maundeville's  Travels  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  modern  English,  having  come 
down  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  sober  mixture 
of  fact  and  fable  in  his  narrative  is  thoroughly  amusing. 
Price  ten  cents.   For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

William  Evarts  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  sends  out  a 
catalogue  and  price-list  of  autograph  letters,  original 
manuscripts,  and  historical  documents,  comprised  in 
James  R.  Osgood  s  collection.  The  original  manuscript 
of  Emerson's  Representative  Men  is  offered  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars:  Holmes's  Autocrat  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Celebrated  men  will  hardly  be  flattered  at 
the  quoted  prices  of  their  autographs.  Blaine  is  rated  at 
fifteen  cents;  Cleveland  not  quoted;  Garfield  at  fifty 
cents;  R.  B.  Hayes,  thirty-five  cents;  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  fifteen  cents;  Ben  Butler,  ten  cents,  and  Con- 
gressmen not  quoted.    Such  is  glory. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wood,  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Frederick  J. 
Fargus,  gives  the  first  authoritative  word  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  story  Called  Back.  He  says:  "Hugh 
Conway  wrote  the  first  two  chapters,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  how  he  should  continue,  much  less  finish 
the  tale.  He  fancied  that  he  had  a  strong  original  situa- 
tion in  a  blind  man  hearings,  murder  committed.  Strange 
to  say,  the  one  episode  which  was  criticised  as  being  im- 
probable was  the  only  part  having  any  foundation  in  fact, 
the  author  having  known  of  two  instances  of  persons  who 
had  entered  wrong  houses  by  the  aid  of  their  own  latch- 
keys." 

In  the  Easter  number  of  The  Current  there  will  be  a 
paper,  by  Don  Piatt,  on  "Richard  Rcalf,  the  Poet  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  John  Brown's  Republic."  This  ar- 
ticle will  have  undeniable  historical  value.  Colonel 
Richard  J.  Hinton,  of  the  New  York  Star,  is  Colonel 
Realfs  literary  executor.  He  hopes  to  issue  an  edition  of 
Colonel  Realf's  poems  in  the  spring. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  May  will  contain  "Primrose 
Day",  an  article  on  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  by  George  Saintsbury,  with  portraits  and  a  page  of 
caricatures  from  Punch,  by  Richard  Doyle,  John  Leech, 
Charles  Keene,  Linley  Sambourne,  and  John  Tcnniel, 
selected  and  redrawn  by  Harry  Furniss. 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  the  poet,  has  just  completed 
his  autobiography.  He  has  made  a  book  of  nearly  five 
hundred  octavo  pages,  reviewing  every  detail  of  his  life. 
It  will  contain  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  will  be  issued 
in  London,  on  May  ist,  bearing  the  title  My  Life  as  an 
Author. 


"Mrs.  Peixada's"  debut  has  been  most  successful,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Luska  is  to  be  congratulated.    Two  editi< 
were  exhausted  before  the  day  of  publication,  and  ath 
was  on  the  press. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has  written  a  Life  of  Peter  Coope?, 
which  is  soon  to  appear  in  London. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


CONDUCTED  BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 


I  find  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  consider 
the  little  pink-tinted  crab  which  is  found  within  the 
shells  of  our  oysters  as  merely  the  common  crab  of  the 
markets  in  its  immature  or  infant  stage.  This  is  an 
error,  for  the  dimunitive  crustacean  found  within  the  oys- 
ter is  not  only  a  distinct  species  belonging  to  a  different 
genus,  but  also  a  mature  animal,  fully  grown.  It  is  the 
oyster  crab,  or  Pinnotheres  ostreum  of  naturalists,  and 
was  first  described  by  Thomas  Say,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1817. 

The  oyster-crab  does  not  feed  upon  its  host  the  oys- 
ter, under  whose  roof  it  has  seen  fit  to  dwell,  but  upon 
such  nutriment  as  it  can  get  in  the  sea-water  that  flows 
into  the  open  shell  of  the  oyster.  The  mollusk  does  not 
seem  to  be  incommoded  or  to  suffer  in  any  way  by  hav- 
ing a  lodger,  for  such  are  generally  as  fat  and  well- 
flavored  as  oysters  that  live  alone.  The  oyster-crab  does 
not  work  its  way  into  or  injure  the  oyster,  but  lives  only 
in  the  gill  cavity  or  between  the  gills. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  it  is  only  the  female 
crab  that  has  been  observed  in  oysters.  Possibly  the 
male  may  at  times  be  found  in  a  similar  situation,  but  I 
have  as  yet  failed  to  find  an  authenticated  instance.  The 
male  is  comparatively  rare,  and  when  seen  is  generally 
swimming  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Various  curious  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  writers 
as  to  whether  these  parasitic  crabs  are  injurious  or  bene- 
ficial to  their  host.  Referring  to  one  inhabiting  a  large 
mollusk  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  old  writer  says:  "The 
crab  waits  until  a  number  of  small  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  enter  the  shell,  when  he  gives  the  mollusk  a  pinch, 
and  it  instantly  closes  the  valves  of  its  shell,  and  thus 
captures  the  animals,  so  that  the  crab  can  easily  catch 
and  devour  them."  Another  one  says :  "As  the  oyster 
is  blind  and  the  crab  has  the  power  of  vision,  when  the 
latter  observes  an  enemy  approaching  he  gives  warning 
with  his  nippers,  and  the  oyster,  drawing  its  shells  to- 
gether, shields  both  itself  and  the  crab  from  danger." 
These  opinions,  of  course,  must  be  taken  as  guess-work 
and  not  as  scientific  facts.  As  I  have  said,  the  oyster  of 
our  coasts  apparently  does  not  suffer  in  harboring  the 
lodger  it  has  not  the  power  to  eject ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  crab  is  certainly  of  no  great  benefit,  and  is  an  in- 
truder and  an  uninvited  guest  all  the  same. 

The  female  oyster-crab  is  covered  with  a  thin,  semi- 
transparent,  whitish  shell,  tinted  in  parts  with  pink.  The 
pink  color  becomes  orange  after  boiling.  It  measures 
across  the  shell  or  carapax  seven  sixteenths  to  half  of  an 
inch.  The  male  is  smaller,  being  only  five  sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  The  upper  surface  of  his  shell  is  dark 
brown,  with  an  irregular  whitish  band  across  the  back, 
extending  backward  from  above  and  between  the  eyes, 
and  a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  this  band— sometimes, 
two  additional  small  white  spots  posteriorly.  The  legs 
and  under  surface  of  the  body  are  also  of  a  whitish  color. 
The  shell  of  the  male  is  more  compact  and  hard  than 
that  of  the  female.  The  female  of  this  species  has  been 
found  inhabiting  the  oyster  from  the  New  England  coast 
to  South  Carolina.  The  other  species  common  on  our 
coast  is  the  spotted  mussel-crab  ( Pinnotheres  masculatus), 
which  lives  in  the  shells  of  the  common  mussel  ( Mytilus 
edulis ),  but,  so  faras  I  can  learn,  has  never  been  found  in 
the  oyster. — C.  Few  Seiss,  in  the  Scientific  American. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 

Senator  Voorhees  berates  the  Civil  Service  Reform  law 
as  a  "stumbling  block."  This  proves  that  it  is  fulfilling 
its  object.  It  was  put  in  the  path  of  office-hunting  par- 
tisans and  senatorial  office-brokers  as  a  stumbling  block, 
and  has  served  its  purpose  perfectly.  If  Senator  Dan  will 
keep  his  feet  in  the  path  of  duty,  he  will  not  stub  his  toes. 
— Boston  Record. 

If  we  have  managed  to  live  under  a  state  of  things  in 
which  Jay  Gould  has  scrambled  to  the  front,  we  need 
hardly  shake  in  our  shoes  because  of  the  labor  move- 
ment which  has  men  like  Powderlyand  Arthur  among  its 
leaders. — Springfield  Republican. 

Should  the  United  States  Senate,  in  feeling  about, 
happen  to  find  what  portion  of  the  governmental  work  it 
is  its  duty  to  attend  to,  we  do  sincerely  hope  it  will  ap- 
point a  committee  to  look  after  it. — Chicago  Neivs. 

A  Macon  lawyer  declares  that  he  never  makes  a 
speech  at  the  bar  without  reading  a  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court.  "I  don't  care  what  the  decision  is,"  he 
says;  "all  I  want  is  to  impress  the  jury,  and  to  do 
that  one  will  do  as  well  as  another."  This  appears  to  be 
a  little  hard  on  the  jury. — Macon  Telegraph. 

It  is  the  earnest  man,  repeating  his  truths  with  an  en- 
thusiasm of  monotony,  who  finally  drives  the  piles  into 
the  morass  of  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  thus  builds  a 
causeway  on  which  all  posterity  may  cross  over. — Chi- 
cago Current. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MURDER. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue, 
Will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ. 

Hamltt. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise. 

Though  all  the  world  o'crwhelm  them  to  men's  eyes. 

Hamlet. 

The  motives  prompting  nearly  all  the  celebrated  murders 
which  have  startled  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads :  desire  to  avert  an  impending  danger,  or  to  rid  one's 
self  of  an  incumbrance;  pure  hatred,  or  revenge ;  or  a  wish 
to  possess  another's  wealth  or  treasure.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  Some  murders  have  been  the  result  of  anger, 
inspired  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  have  been 
urged  on  by  misfortunes  in  love.  Others,  again,  like  the 
murder  of  the  monster  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday,  have 
been  actuated  by  the  highest  feelings  of  patriotic  exalta- 
tion and  heroism,  however  wrongly  directed. 

As  to  the  class  of  life  from  which  murderers  have  gener- 
ally sprung,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  they  come  from 
no  particular  class.  Every  rank,  every  class,  has  con- 
tributed its  quota,  from  the  throne  to  the  peasant. 
Princes,  like  Prince  I.ucien  Bonaparte,  the  murderer  of 
Blanc;  noblemen,  like  Earl  Ferrers,  who  murdered  his 
steward;  Catholic  priests,  like  Father  Riembauer;  Epis- 
copalian clergymen,  like  Rev.  James  Hackman;  French 
dukes,  like  the  Duke  of  Praslin ;  grave  professors,  like 
Professor  Webster,  ot  Harvard  ;  physicians,  like  Dr.  Valor- 
ous P.  Coolidge,  Dr.  Palmer,  the  English  poisoner,  and 
many  others ;  gay  Lotharios,  like  Richard  P.  Robinson 
— in  fine,  representatives  of  every  stratum  in  society 
throng  this  ghastly  gallery. 

A  first  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the 
intelligence  is,  what  were  the  general  antecedents  of  these 
men?  was  there  any  thing  in  their  character  or  previous 
life  from  which  their  ultimate  crimes  might  have  been  in- 
ferred? I  am  compelled  to  answer,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  nothing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  John  \V. 
Webster,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Harvard.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  committed  the  revolting  murder  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  Now,  as  regards  the  age  and  sex  of  the  ma- 
jority of  murderers,  the  former  will  be  found  generally  to 
vary  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  as  regards  the  latter, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  majority  of  these 
unfortunate  wretches  belong  to  the  sterner  sex. 

The  instruments  and  methods  of  committing  the  crime 
have  varied  with  the  character  and  opportunities  of  the 
criminal.  Some,  like  Caspar  Frisch,  a  Bavarian  mur- 
derer, have  beaten  their  victim's  brains  out  with  stones ; 
others,  like  George  Rauschmaier,  another  German  male- 
factor, have  strangled  and  suffocated  their  prey.  Doc- 
tors and  scientists,  like  Drs.  Coolidge  and  Palmer,  have 
generally  preferred  the  use  of  poisons.  Others  have  used 
pistols,  bludgeons,  knives,  sharp  instruments,  axes,  etc. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  method  adopted  by 
the  slayers  of  human  life,  each  individual  attempt  differ- 
ing as  much  as  the  temperament  of  one  man  differs  from 
that  of  another.  The  murders  have,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  been  carefully  premeditated  and  planned  before- 
hand. The  opportunity,  however,  has  generally  been 
the  result  of  chance. 

The  strangest  thing  in  the  philosophy  of  murder  is  the 
utter  want  of  providence  and  foresight  displayed  by  these 
criminals  as  to  the  ulterior  results  of  their  crime.  They 
either  take  no  precautions  to  avoid  detection,  or  else  their 
precautions  are  so  puerile  and  futile  as  to  be  utterly  use- 
less. They  seem  to  have  spent  all  their  energy  in  the 
consummation  of  the  deed,  and  to  possess  no  surplus 
fund  on  which  to  draw  in  the  direst  emergency  of  all ;  or 
else  despondency  sets  in  and  prevents  them  from  taking 
active  measures  for  their  safety. 

Most  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  will  furnish  an  ex- 
ample. The  Duke  de  Praslin  murdered  his  wife  owing 
to  his  unfortunate  love  for  his  children's  governess.  After 
the  commission  of  the  deed  he  seems  completely  pros- 
trated, leaves  his  wife's  corpse  weltering  in  her  blood  in 
her  bed-room,  not  even  taking  the  precaution  to  remove 
the  trail  of  blood  leading  to  his  room,  or  from  his  braces, 
the  threads  of  the  bell-rope,  which  he  had  cut  to  prevent 
her  calling  for  help. 

Dr.  Valorous  P.  Coolidge,  too,  a  physician  in  good 
practice  in  Maine,  after  murdering  Edward  Matthews  for 
his  money,  by  poisoning  him  with  prussic  acid  and  beat- 
ing him  on  the  head  with  a  club,  makes  no  attempt  at 
concealment  of  the  body  beyond  carrying  it  down,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  student,  to  the  cellar  below  his  office, 
and  there  laying  it  on  a  wood-pile,  where  it  was  discovered 
next  morning. 

There  have  been  murderers,  however,  who  have  been 
more  skillful  in  their  operations.  Professor  Webster,  of 
Harvard,  for  instance,  after  murdering  Dr.  George  C. 
Parkman,  dissected  his  body,  depositing  parts  in  the 
vaults  of  a  privy  connected  with  his  laboratory,  burning 
the  skull  and  other  of  the  bones  in  the  laboratory  furnace, 
and  casting  the  entire  trunk  and  thigh  in  a  chest,  in> 
bedded  in  tan. 


George  Rauschmaier  (a  German  murderer),  in  the  same 
way,  who  assassinated  an  old  charwoman  named  Anna 
Holzmann,  for  her  money,  dissected  her  body,  and 
wedged  a  thigh  and  part  of  the  trunk  in  one  corner  of  a 
loft  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  a  leg  and  a  thigh  in  another  corner,  between 
the  chimney  and  roof.  Part  of  the  trunk  he  put  in  an 
old  gown  and  petticoat,  and  threw  the  head  into  the 
river.  Yet  these  parts  of  the  body  were  discovered  by  a 
washer-woman,  who  went  up  to  the  loft  to  dry  her  clothes 
nine  months  after  the  crime  was  committed. 

John  C.  Colt,  the  murderer  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
printer,  adopted  rather  a  novel  method  of  disposing  ot  his 
victim's  corpse.  He  took  a  large  box,  crammed  the  body 
into  it,  nailed  it  up,  and  sent  it  down  by  a  carman  on 
board  the  steamer  Kalamazoo,  directed  to  a  gentleman  in 
St.  Louis. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  hiding  the  evidences  of  guilt 
is  that  of  burning  the  room  or  house  in  which  the  body 
of  the  murdered  person  lies.  This  was  attempted  by 
Richard  Robinson,  who,  after  murdering  his  paramour, 
Helen  Jewett,  by  splitting  her  head  open  with  an  ax,  set 
fire  to  her  bed.  The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, for  before  the  room  was  burnt  down  the  murder  was 
discovered,  and  though  the  victim's  body  was  charred, 
the  face,  unharmed,  showed  the  ghastly  gash  on  the  fore- 
head which  caused  her  death. 

A  clever  attempt  to  avoid  detection  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  was  made  by  Catharine  Hayes  (and  her 
accomplices),  who  was  burnt  alive  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  After  he  had  been  murdered  by  Wood  and 
Billings,  Mrs.  Hayes  proposed  to  cut  off  her  husband's 
head,  as,  if  the  body  was  found  whole  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  known.  Accordingly,  while  one  of  the  mur- 
derers supported  the  head  another  cut  it  off  with  his 
pocket-knife,  while  the  infamous  wife  held  the  pail  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  head  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  from  a 
wharf  near  Westminster,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
tide  would  carry  it  off  and  it  would  sink.  The  tide  was 
ebbing,  however,  at  the  time ;  a  lighterman  heard  some- 
thing fall  into  the  dock,  and  a  few  days  after  the  head  was 
discovered.  The  body  was  dismembered,  and  carried  in 
mangled  pieces,  in  a  blanket,  by  the  two  male  accom- 
plices, to  a  field  in  Marylebone,  where  it  was  thrown  into 
a  pond.  On  the  discovery  of  the  head  it  was  stuck  on  a 
pole  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret,  so  that  it  might 
be  viewed  by  the  public.  It  was  eventually  recognized 
as  the  head  of  Mr.  Hayes,  by  two  of  his  friends,  who  had 
grown  uneasy  at  his  prolonged  absence.  Shortly  after,  the 
body  was  discovered,  lying  in  a  ditch,  by  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant,  who  were  crossing  the  fields  at  Marylebone. 

Another  attempt  frequently  made  by  criminals  to  cover 
up  their  tracks  is  to  arrange  the  furniture  and  surround- 
ings so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  a  burglary  having  been 
committed.  This  was  attempted  by  Courvoisier,  the 
murderer  of  Lord  William  Russell,  but  with  the  usual 
want  of  success.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  singu- 
lar fatality  about  these  murderers'  after-thoughts.  I  use 
the  word  after-thoughts  advisedly,  for  they  really  appear  to 
have  made  no  calculations  beforehand  as  to  what  would 
happen  afterward,  or  how  to  account  plausibly  for  the  first 
and  greatest  stumbling-block — the  disappearance  of  their 
victim.  The  result  is  that  they  neglect  to  adopt  even  the 
ordinary  precautions  suggested  by  common  sense. 

Another  method  of  averting  suspicion  is  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  deceased  committed  suicide. 

An  instance  of  this  method,  which  created  much  ex- 
citement in  its  day,  was  the  murder  of  his  paramour, 
Sarah  Cornell,  by  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Avery,  a  Methodist 
clergyman.  After  strangling  her,  he  suspended  the  body 
on  a  stake,  near  a  hay-stack,  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  she  had  taken  her  life. 

I  have  stated  before  that  the  motives  or  causes  of  the 
majority  of  murders  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads — 
the  dread  of  impending  disaster,  and  attempt  lo  avoid  it; 
the  hope  of  obtaining  treasure,  money,  or  monetary  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  inspiration  of  love,  hatred,  or  revenge. 
Let  us  take  the  causes  cirebres  in  the  annals  of  murder,  and 
examine  them  to  see  if  this  be  the  case.  The  following,  I 
think,  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  first  head:  Professor 
Webster,  of  Harvard,  owed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
Dr.  Parkman,  who  had  lent  him  the  amount  on  the  secu- 
rity of  some  property  he  owned.  This  property  the  former 
afterward  sold  to  Parkman's  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Park- 
man,  of  course,  regarding  this  transaction  as  being 
flagrantly  dishonest,  severely  censured  Webster,  and  fre- 
quently dunned  him  for  the  debt,  for  which  he  held  the 
former's  note.  At  last,  Professor  Webster  promised  to 
pay  him  out  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for  a  course  of  lect- 
ures he  was  about  to  deliver.  It  was  to  avoid 
exposure  and  repossess  himself  of  his  note  that  Webster 
committed  the  fatal  deed. 

William  Thornton,  a  young  English  laborer,  killed  a 
servant  girl  named  Mary  Ashford,  presumably  to  escape 
punishment  for  having  ravished  her.  This  case  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  escape  of  the  accused, 
who  had  availed  himself  of  an  old  English  statute,  then 
unrepealed,  which  allowed  the  defendant  to  clear  him- 
self by  challenging  to  wager  of  battle  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased.  The  nearest  relative  being  a  young 
boy,  who  necessarily  declined  the  challenge,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted, 


Courvoisier  murdered  Lord  William  Russell  for  similar 
reasons.  He  had  stolen  a  lot  of  silver  plate,  and  on  a 
certain  night  he  was  arranging — or  disarranging,  rather— 
the  furniture  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  a  burglary  had 
been  perpetrated,  when  he  was  discovered  by  his  master. 
To  avoid  the  disgrace  and  ruin  attendant  on  dismissal,  he 
murdered  the  ill-fated  nobleman  that  very  night. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  Helen  Jewett  may  be  traced  to> 
similar  causes.  She  had  heard  that  her  paramour  was> 
about  to  he  married  to  a  relative  of  his  employers.  Madly 
jealous,  she  wrote  to  him,  threatening  to  expose  him,  and 
to  reveal  some  hidden  crimes  with  which  she  had  become 
acquainted.  From  that  moment  her  murder  was  resolved 
on. 

The  second  motive— that  of  gain — includes  a  large 
number  of  cases.  The  famous  American  murder  of 
Joseph  White,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Salem,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  this  kind  that  suggests  itself  to  me. 
Here  two  brothers,  John  and  Frank  Knapp,  conspired 
together  and  hired  an  assassin,  Crowninshield,  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  take  off  the  old  man.  One  of  this 
interesting  pair  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Beckford,  the  niece  of  the  murdered  man.  In  his  will, 
it  was  known  he  had  left  his  niece  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. Under  the  mistaken  impression  that  if  he  died  in- 
testate half  of  his  property — one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars— would  come  to  her,  the  murder  was  arranged  and 
the  hired  bravo  instructed  to  purloin  the  will.  The  old 
gentleman,  accordingly,  was  murdered,  the  will  stolen 
and  destroyed ;  but  the  brothers  did  not  reap  the  wages 
of  sin.  They  had  made  a  mistake  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact.  Even  supposing  his  intestacy,  the  whole  property 
would  have  gone  to  the  representative  of  a  deceased 
brother  instead  of  Mrs.  Beckford,  who  only  represented  a 
deceased  sister  of  the  murdered  man ;  besides,  a  later  will 
than  the  one  destroyed  was  afterward  discovered. 

The  cases  of  Dr.  Lamson,  the  American  poisoner,  Dr. 
Valorous  D.  Coolidge,  a  Maine  murderer,  and  Surgeon 
Palmer,  the  English  poisoner,  resembled  each  other  in 
that  all  three  were  plunged  in  the  direst  financial  straits, 
and  adopted  this  somewhat  forcible  means  to  retrieve 
their  position.  Dr.  Lamson  poisoned  his  boy  brother- 
in-law,  Percy  Malcolm  lohn,  with  an  aconite  capsule,  to 
obtain  the  latter's  fortune  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  would  fall  to  the  former's  wife  after  his  death. 
Coolidge  and  Palmer  murdered  their  victims  so  as  to  rob 
them  of  their  money — the  former  to  obtain  fifteen, 
thousand  dollars,  the  latter  about  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  form  of  bets. 

To  the  third  head  I  should  assign  Earl  Ferrers's 
murder  of  his  steward,  which  was  the  result  of  an 
insane  rage  and  hatred.  Owing  to  his  violent  temper 
Lord  Ferrers's  wife  had  obtained  a  separation  from  him. 
Trustees  were  appointed,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  at  the 
earl's  own  request,  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  estates. 
The  earl  gradually  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  all  his 
family  were  conspiring  against  him,  and  that  Johnston 
was  one  of  the  accomplices.  Conceiving  an  unaccounta- 
ble hatred  against  the  unfortunate  man,  he  resolved  to 
take  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  m  the  same  way, 
was  slain  by  Mungo  Campbell,  an  excise  officer,  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  rage  or  passion. 

Occasionally  we  trace  the  motive  of  murderers  in  a  wish 
to  rid  themselves  of  an  incumbrance.  Dr.  Pritchard,  a 
Scotch  physician,  in  this  way  murdered  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law,  because  they  were  obstacles  to  his  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  girl.  Catharine  Hayes,  the  husband- 
murderer,  had,  during  her  husband's  absence,  received 
into  her  house  an  illegitimate  son  by  a  former  connec- 
tion, who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Billings.  Whilst  the 
former  was  away  from  London,  Mrs.  Hayes  and  the  lat- 
ter feasted  and  drank  and  committed  so  many  extrava- 
gances that  the  neighbors  informed  her  husband  of  it  on 
his  return.  A  bitter  quarrel  ensued.  The  result  was  that 
the  vile  woman,  in  conjunction  with  Billings,  and  Wood, 
whom  they  had  induced  to  become  an  accomplice  by  the 
hope  of  a  reward,  resolved  to  murder  Hayes. 

The  German  miller  Kleinschrot  was  killed  by  his  wife, 
sons  and  daughters,  to  free  them  from  his  cruelty  and. 
tyranny. 

The  Duke  de  Praslin,  in  the  same  way,  killed  his  wife, 
to  free  himself  from  an  incumbrance.  He  had  become 
infatuated  with  his  children's  governess,  Mile.  Delauzuy, 
who,  having  been  accused  by  the  duchess  of  en- 
deavoring to  alienate  her  children's  affection,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  ducal  mansion.  She  endeavored  to  procure  a 
position  at  a  boarding  school,  but  to  effect  this  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  duchess  was  requisite.  And 
it  is  believed  that  this  was  refused,  even  at  the  duke's  most 
urgent  importunity. 

I  have  asserted  that  the  methods  and  weapons  of  an  as- 
sassination are  almost  as  diverse  as  the  characters  ol 
men  are  different.  Reviewing  the  celebrated  cases  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  find  that  Charlotte  Corday  used  a 
poniard-shaped  knife,  Richard  Robinson  a  hatchet,  |ohn 
C.  Colt  a  hatchet,  Earl  Ferrrers  a  pistol,  Prince  Bona- 
parte a  pistol,  the  Duke  de  Praslin  a  knife  and  the 
butt  end  of  a  pistol,  Courvoisier — Lord  Russell's  mur- 
derer— a  knife;  the  murderers  of  the  miller  Kleinschrot  a 
hatchet,  knife,  and  billet  of  wood;  Caspar  Frisch  a  rock, 
George  Rauschmaier  strangulation,  the  Reverend  James 
Hackman— the  murderer  of  Miss  Reay — a  pistol,  the. 
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Reverend  Ephraim  Avery  a  rope  and  strangling,  and 
Father  Riembauer  a  razor. 

The  relations  of  the  murderers  to  their  victims,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  cases  I  have  cited,  are  as  various  as  the 
methods  adopted  in  their  murder.  A  wife  murders  a 
husband,  a  husband  his  wife  and  mother-in-law ;  mother, 
sons  and  daughters  combine  in  murdering  a  parent ; 
friend  murders  friend,  paramour  paramour,  and  master 
his  servant. 

As  to  the  rank  and  position  of  the  victims,  they  are  se- 
lected from  the  hovel  and  the  palace.  Even  the  most 
illustrious  have  not  been  spared.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
Lord  William  Russel,  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval  (British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer), 
Count  Rossi  (prime  minister  of  Pius  IX),  and  in  recent 
times  an  imperial  autocrat,  a  British  cabinet  minis- 
ter (Lord  Cavendish),  and  two  American  Presidents  have 
fallen  at  the  assassin's  hand. 

All  that  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  is  that  detec- 
tion and  conviction  almost  invariably  follow  in  the  track 
■of  one  who  has  spilt  his  brother's  blood.  Murder  will  out, 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  my  text — 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue, 
Will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ. 


A  WOODLAND  FLOWER. 


How  could  I  know,  O  tender  woodland  treasure. 

With  petals  blue  and  soft  as  summer  skies, 
That  from  the  dust  of  long  forgotten  pleasure 

So  dear  a  hope,  so  fair  a  dream,  could  rise? 
Meek,  lonely  blossom,  hiding  in  the  shadows, 

And  waved  by  mountain  breezes  cool  and  free, 
No  fairer  flower  from  summer's  golden  meadows 

Could  bring  the  thoughts  that  thou  hast  borne  to  me! 

From  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  misty  mountains, 

Where  fairies  weave  a  strange,  mysterious  spell, 
The  cooling  winds  that  blow  from  hidden  fountains 

Bore  thee  'mid  alien  bowers  and  scenes  to  dwell ! 
Ah,  sweeter  on  thy  petals,  fair  and  broken, 

Than  winds  that  blow  across  a  summer  sea, 
Or  strains  of  fairy  music,  is  that  token, 

O  wondrous  flower,  that  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 
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New  York,  April  6,  1886. 

A  shabby,  shuffling  old  fellow,  with  rounded  shoulders 
and  a  curious  distortion  to  his  face,  as  if  some  one  had 
fetched  him  a  harsh  blow  and  knocked  it  all  awry  with- 
out breaking  it;  a  tremulous  fat  lip  of  a  purple  color, 
and  watery  eyes  whose  balls  were  shot  with  blood ; 
clothes  so  old  that  every  thread  in  them  showed  and  yet 
were  quite  well  brushed  and  clean — as  pitiful  a  wreck  of  a 
man,  in  short,  as  one  might  feel  sad  to  look  upon,  it  was 
that  accosted  me  with  its  hat  in  its  shaky  hand  and  a 
voice  as  broken  as  its  quivering  nerves.  Would  I  do  it 
the  favor  of  directing  it  to  such  and  such  a  street?  it 
asked.  And,  the  street  lying  in  my  own  way,  I  took  it 
with  me.  It  chattered  and  mumbled  in  a  childish  and 
incoherent  fashion  as  we  walked,  but  its  meaningless 
words  made  no  impression  on  me;  I  was  thinking  of  the 
time  when  it  was  a  man,  and  of  the  unwritten  romance 
that  had  brought  it  to  what  it  was. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  beginning  to  imagine  life  for 
myself,  this  wreck  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  crowd  from  the  rearguard  to  the  van.  He 
controlled  great  manufacturing  establishments,  and  gave 
a  living  to  over  three  thousand  souls.  His  factories  were 
a  village  of  themselves;  with  the  abodes  of  his  work-peo- 
ple they  made  a  town.  He  was  a  good  man  as  men  go 
in  commercial  life,  generous  without  being  spendthrift, 
honest,  and  public-spirited.  He  was  a  considerate  master, 
and  his  people  loved  him.  He  had  married  early  in  life.and 
his  wife  had  died  leaving  him  a  daughter.  He  had  mar- 
ried again,  this  time  a  young  woman  out  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  This  union  was  barren.  To  gratify 
his  wife's  social  ambitions,  he  entered  on  some  specula- 
tions which  proved  disastrous ;  or  rather  the  pressure  of 
the  times  forced  a  great  banker,  who  acted  as  his  finan- 
cial agent,  into  bankruptcy  and  swallowed  up  his  invest- 
ments with  those  of  many  others.  Then  this  man,  who  had 
never  been  guilty  of  a  dishonest  act,  permitted  his  wife  to 
make  a  thief  of  him.  Anticipating  the  sacrifice  of  his 
property,  she  got  him  to  transfer  it  to  her.  She  became 
the  mistress  of  the  factories  he  had  founded  and  the  de- 
pendents he  had  made  a  part  of  himself.  The  crash 
came,  and  there  was  a  great  outcry  at  his  dishonesty. 
His  clamorous  creditors,  who  had  trusted  him  as  a  man 
whose  word  was  his  bond,  denounced  him  as  a  scoundrel 
and  a  robber.  He  went  to  pieces  under  the  shock,  and 
fell  ill.  After  weeks  of  bedridden  misery  he  got  on  his 
feet  again  and  went  to  his  office.  He  found  the  man  who 
had  been  manager  of  his  business  installed  there  as  the 
representative  of  his  wife,  and  was  ordered  out.  A  fracas 
followed,  and  a  domestic  explosion  succeeded  the  fracas. 
It  ended  by  his  dropping  rigid  under  a  paralytic  stroke 
and  coming  to  himself  in  a  madhouse. 

There  was  a  year  between  these  events.  In  that  year 
his  wife  had  got  a  divorce  and  married  the  manager. 
Before  another  year  was  out  the  businessthey  had  robbed 
him  of  was  hopelessly  ruined.  The  woman  had  paid  his 
board  at  a  private  asylum  till  then.  When  she  ceased 
doing  so  he  was  declared  sane  and  set  free.    He  had 


never  been  insane,  +>ut  no  one  had  discovered  this  until 
he  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  patient.  He  went  out, 
broken  in  spirit  and  feeble  in  mind,  and  wandered,  as  a 
dog  wanders  to  its  old  kennel,  out  of  the  city  to  the  fac- 
tories he  had  built  up.  They  were  running  as  of  old, 
1  weaving  fortunes  for  newer  men,  and  most  of  the  old 
'  work-people  were  there.  They  recognized  and  took  him 
to  themselves.  Out  of  their  hard  earnings  they  made  a 
little  capital  for  him,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  his  old  commercial  friends,  who  responded  gener- 
ously to  the  appeal.  He  was  set  on  his  feet,  free,  to  re- 
build his  fortunes  if  he  could. 

He  commenced  in  a  modest  way  and  was  getting  on, 
when,  one  day,  he  read  in  a  newspaper  that  his  wife  had 
committed  suicide.  She  had  gone  to  Europe  with  her 
new  husband,  after  the  second  crash,  well  supplied  with 
wreckage  from  the  estate.  There  he  had  abandoned 
her,  after  their  plunder  was  exhausted,  and  she  had  de- 
stroyed herself  on  hearing  that  he  had  been  drowned  at 
sea  while  flying  from  her.  This  story  struck  her  victim  a 
final  blow.  He  was  paralyzed  again,  and  this  time  went 
really  mad. 

All  this  happened  in  a  neighboring  city  to  New  York. 
In  the  meanwhile  this  man's  daughter,  who  had  been  at 
a  school  when  her  father's  first  misfortune  befell  him,  had 
married  a  young  teacher,  and  the  pair  were  earning  a 
scanty  living  for  themselves  here.  She  had  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  her  father  till  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  in  a 
newspaper,  brought  him  back  to  her.  She  and  her  hus- 
band took  him  home,  a  crippled  imbecile,  to  be  a  burden 
on  them  which  they  were  happy  to  bear.  It  was  a  heavy 
load,  though  their  hearts  were  young  and  strong;  and  they 
were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  themselves  when  a  visitor 
came  to  them  in  the  west-side  tenement-house  where  they 
lived.  He  was  an  old  man,  simple,  and  old-fashioned  in 
dress.  He  did  not  introduce  himself,  but  asked  for  their 
father.  The  broken  man  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
was  visibly  affected.  Then  he  told  his  errand.  He  was 
the  banker  whose  fall  had  involved  their  father  in  ruin. 
He  had  been  ruined  himself,  but  had  got  out  of  the  mire 
again  and  was  rapidly  recovering  himself.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  restore  half  the  considerable  sum  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  by  their  father,  at  once,  the  other 
half  within  a  given  term.  He  did  more.  He  made  a 
sound  investment  of  the  money  for  them,  and  the  house 
to  which  I  led  my  babbling  old  companion  was  their  own. 
There  they  live  in  modest  comfort.  His  daughter  met 
me  at  the  door — a  pretty  little  woman,  whose  gratitude  was 
quite  embarassing.  Father  would  wander  away  now  and 
then,  she  said,  and  a  couple  of  times  they  found  him  in 
the  care  of  the  police.  Everybody  was  very  kind  to  him, 
but  they  were  of  course  afraid  that  something  might  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  was  not  crazy,  oh  no,  but  so  odd !  for 
instance,  he  could  not  bear  another  woman  in  the  house 
but  her,  and  would  not  wear  new  clothes.  He  tore  them 
to  pieces  if  they  were  put  on  him ;  so  they  had  to  let  him 
go  horridly  shabby  in  order  to  keep  him  in  good  humor. 
They  eked  out  their  income  by  taking  lodgers,  single  gen-  1 
tlemen,  to  whom  father  was  fond  of  telling  stories  about 
a  brother  of  his  whose  wife  had  been  false  to  him  and 
who  had  died  in  a  madhouse.  He  always  ended  these 
stories  by  bursting  into  tears. 

She  was  crying  herself  when  she  got  this  far  in  her 
narrative,  and  her  husband  came  in  just  in  time 
time  to  ring  the  curtain  down  upon  the  pathetic  little 
tragedy  of  real  life.  I  left  them  fondling  the  old  man 
who  had  buried  himself  in  the  grave  of  his  phantom 
brother,  and  who  was  happy  and  contented  in  having  for- 
gotten that  he  himself  had  ever  lived. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  that  is  the  worst  in  selection  and  hanging 
that  I  can  remember  in  its  halls.    The  most  scandalous 
favoritism  is  shown  in  the  placing  of  the  pictures,  and  an 
amazing  standard  of  demerit  in  the  admissions.    Some  of 
the  older   Academicians  distinguish   themselves  with  j 
canvases  that  would  disgrace  a  second-rate  fireboard  j, 
painter — notably  Messrs.  Clinton,  Ogilvic,  and  Albert 
Bierstadt.    The  examples  of  these  exponents  of  the  old  I 
school  of  American  landscape  art  are  really  of  the  level 
of  the  daubs  which  are  at  this  season  worked  off  on  a  ij 
confiding  public  by  the  industrious  mock-auctioneers,  'j 
There  are  a  few  really  excellent,  and  a  number  of  good,  \, 
works  in  this  pictorial  rubbish-hcap,  of  course,  but  they 
are  sedulously  skied,  floored,  or  hung  in  obscure  and 
gloomy  places;  and  the  whole  exhibition  is,  beyond  com- 
parison, doleful  and  dispiriting  as  an  example  of  the  pos-  I 
sibilities  of  our  art  from  a  National  Academician's  stand-  I 
point.   

I  am  sorry  to  take  note  of  the  contest  of  William  Page 
the  painter's  will.    The  property  is  scarcely  worth  fight- 
ing over,  as  it  consists  of  nothing  but  his  pictures,  and 
but  for  a  quarrel  among  the  women  of  the  family  would 
be  left  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  willed,  without  interfer- 
ence.    I  can  cheerfully  testify  to  Mr.  Page's  uniform  in- 
telligence  and  competency  to  make  a  will  up  to  a  year  or  J 
so  before  his  death ;  and  from  all  the  reports  of  those  ! 
who  saw  him  later  he  sustained  his  mental  vigor  to  the  \ 
last;  besides,  the  disputed  will  was   drawn  in  1878,  j: 
when  he  was  still  sounder  and  stronger  of  body  and  pos-  j 
sibly  also  of  mind.    But  his  sisters  have  never  wasted  any  [' 


love  upon  his  widow,  and  are  evidently  determined 
make  her  fight  for  her  inheritance.    Altogether  it  is 
very  small  and  very  dirty  family  brawl,  that  is  dragging 
about  in  the  mire  of  the  law  the  name  of  the  greatest 
colorist  American  art  has  produced. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  while  his  flesh  and  blooc 
are  trying  to  turn  Page's  widow  out  of  doors,  stripped 
of  every  thing  his  wish  assigned  to  her,  the  woman  he 
loved  in  his  prime,  probably  best  of  all,  and  who  deserted 
him  for  a  more  congenial  association,  looks  placidly  on 
at  the  scandalous  strife— in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Peter  B. 
Sweeny,  now  the  wife  of  the  lately  returned  brains  of  the 
Tweed  ring. 

It  seems  to  me  the  law  makes  it  altogether  too  easy  for 
a  man's  relatives  to  interfere  with  his  disposition  of  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  The  family  of  the 
sculptor  Joseph  Millmorc,  of  Boston,  are  also  contesting 
his  will,  by  which  he  left  his  entire  fortune  to  Mrs.  Mill- 
more.  They  threaten  the  poor  woman  with  a  very  lively 
and  scandalous  trial,  and  hint  at  all  sorts  of  ancient  wick- 
ednesses that  they  propose  to  rake  up  against  her.  The 
bone  in  this  instance  is  worth  fighting  over,  however.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  paint- 
ings, as  in  Page's  case,  but  of  $150,000  in  cash  and  its 
equivalent. 

In  this  city  we  recently  had  the  Hamersley  will  case ; 
an  attempt  of  comparatively  distant  relatives  to  break 
down  the  testament  of  a  man  who  dared  to  give  his 
money  to  the  woman  who  loved  and  tended  him  in- 
stead of  the  family  he  had  neither  use  nor  love  for.  There 
are  certain  just  claims  upon  a  man's  estate.  He  has  no 
right  to  leave  his  parents  or  his  children  a  charge  upon 
the  public;  but  beyond  this  I  hold  that  he  may  do  with 
his  property  what  he  chooses ;  and  the  claims  of  a  wife 
should  in  every  case  be  paramount  over  those  of  relatives 
whose  only  title  can  be  one  of  accidental  consanguinity. 
There  is  something  very  ludicrous  to  me  in  the  charge  of 
"undue  influence"  made  against  the  wife  in  these  cases; 
as  if  a  man  needed  any  undue  influence  to  induce  him 
S10  prefer  the  woman  he  loved  to  the  kinsmen  he  did  not 
care  for;  the  woman  who  was  part  of  him  and  his  for- 
tune, to  the  relations  whose  only  interest  in  him  was  to 
watch  for  his  death  and  grab  his  purse  before  his  hands 
were  cold ! 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  who  was  once  a  sort  of  literary 
double  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  on  the  World, 
has  been  editing  Harper's  Weekly  since  Mr.  Conant  so 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Except  for  a  natural  aversion 
to  work,  Mr.  Schuyler  is  a  model  editor.  Mr.  David  G. 
Croly,  during  his  rule  upon  the  World,  was  so  harassed 
and  disappointed  by  Mr.  Schuyler's  professional  slug- 
gishness that  he  set  him  a  regular  task,  forcing  him  to 
do  a  stint  of  a  column  of  brevier  a  day.  What  he  did 
was  more  than  excellent ;  so  much  so  that  his  contribu- 
tions were  often  taken  for  the  emanations  of  the  phos- 
phorescent brain  of  Mr.  Hurlbert  himself.  I  remember 
an  article  by  Eugene  Benson — one  of  a  series  of  pen 
pictures  of  our  editors, — in  which  Mr.  Schuyler's  famous 
editorial  on  Henry  Bowen,  called  "Pork,  Poems,  and 
Piety,"  was  gravely  quoted,  and  credited  to  the  author  of 
"The  Elbows  of  the  Mincio  '  and  "Anonyma."  Mr. 
Benson,  who  is  the  most  accurate  of  men.  nearly  fainted 
when  the  volatile  and  perennial  Tom  Kennett,  who  was 
then  night  editor  of  the  World,  acquainted  him  with  his 
mistake;  and  when  the  series  was  reprinted  he  had 
"Pork,  Poems,  and  Piety"  expunged.  Mr.  Benson,  by 
the  way,  occasionally  figures  in  print  still,  usually  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  Evening  Post.  He  has  been  living  in 
Rome  for  some  fifteen  years,  doing  more  work  with  the 
brush  than  the  pen.  He  generally  has  a  picture  or  two 
at  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 
they  are  always  good  ones.  Since  he  wandered  down 
from  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson,  to  study  art  at  the 
Academy  school  with  the  portrait  painter  Wingat, 
half  a  lifetime  ago,  Mr.  Benson  has  been  a  most  se- 
rious and  conscientious  worker  in  art  and  literature, 
and  though  his  productions  are  not  gemlike  in  their  bril- 
liancy they  are  sound  and  of  a  kind  to  last. 


There  used  to  be  a  very  clever  young  draughtsman  and 
wood  engraver  in  your  city  named  Henry  Pruett  Share. 
He  was  born  somewhere  south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
lived  quite  an  adventurous  life  as  a  boy,  in  the  mines  and 
among  the  ranches.  He  was  the  step-son  of  a  Kearny- 
street  druggist,  whom  I  chiefly  remember  as  the  com- 
pounder of  a  certain  wash  for  the  complexion,  very  pop- 
ular with  the  ladies,  and  when  I  encountered  him  first 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  engraver  Butler,  who  distin- 
guished himself  among  other  ventures  by  the  one-time 
publication  of  a  San  Francisco  Police  Gazette.  The  other 
day  I  was  attracted  to  a  superb  large  etching,  after  a  pic- 
ture, in  a  shop  window.  It  had  all  the  strength,  com- 
pleteness, and  artistic  quality  of  the  best  foreign  work. 
The  signature  of  the  etcher  attached  to  it  was  H.  Pruett 
Share.  I  found  my  old  California  genius  at  the  head  of  the 
guild  of  artists  in  black  and  white  and  of  etchers  for  the 
publishers  in  this  city.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of 
A.  R.  Wand,  a  famous  special  artist  of  the  civil  war 
period  of  our  illustrated  journalism.  He  has  |won  con- 
siderable favor,  apart  from  his  work  for  the  publishers,  by 
his  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  may  be  regarded 
in  every  way  as  a  credit  to  the  state  that  produced  him. 

Alfred  Trumble. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STORM-EAGLE. 


When  quiet  broods  throughout  the  blue. 
Nor  breathes  the  wood  nor  lisps  the  wave, 

He  hides  away  from  mortal  view, 
Asleep,  adream,  in  some  lone  cave. 

Hut  when  great  storms  their  fury  vent, 

And  roar  and  wreak  their  pow'r, 
He  soars  into  the  firmament, 

The  genius  of  the  hour. 

The  hero  thus.    When  peace  presides, 
Obscure,  unknown,  he  lives  his  days; 

Then  trumpets  war.    Behold,  he  rides 
Of  battles  king,  and  crowned  with  hays! 

Charles  G.  Blanden,  in  The  Current. 


THE  GREAT  KE1NPLATZ  EXPERIMENT. 


Of  all  the  sciences  which  have  puzzled  the  sons  of  man 
none  had  such  an  attraction  for  the  learned  Professor  von 
Baumgarten  as  those  which  relate  to  psychology  and  the 
ill-defined  relations  between  mind  and  matter.  A  cele- 
brated anatomist,  a  profound  chemist,  and  one  of  the 
first  physiologists  in  Europe,  it  was  a  relief  for  him  to 
turn  lrom  these  subjects  and  to  bring  his  varied  knowl- 
edge to  bear  upon  the  study  of  the  soul  and  the  mysteri- 
ous relationship  of  spirits.  When  as  a  young  man  he  be- 
gan to  dip  into  the  secrets  of  mesmerism,  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  wandering  in  a  strange  land  where  all  was 
chaos  and  darkness;  the  worthy  Professor's  stock  of 
knowledge  increased;  much  which  had  seemed  strange 
and  unaccountable  began  to  take  another  shape  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  his  ambition  to  build  up  a  new  exact  science 
which  should  embrace  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  and  all 
cognate  subjects.  In  this  he  was  much  helped  by  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  more  intricate  parts  of  animal 
physiology  which  treat  of  nerve  currents  and  the  working 
of  the  brain ;  for  Alexis  von  Baumgarten  was  Regius  Pro- 
iessor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Keinplatz,  and 
had  all  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  to  aid  him  in  his 
profound  researches. 

Professor  von  Baumgarten  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
hatchet  face  and  steel-gray  eyes,  which  were  singularly 
bright  and  penetrating.  Much  thought  had  furrowed  his 
forehead  and  contracted  his  heavy  eyebrows,  so  that  he 
appeared  to  wear  a  perpetual  frown,  though  he  was  very 
tender-hearted.  He  was  popular  among  the  students, 
who  would  gather  round  him  after  his  lectures  and  listen 
eagerly  to  his  strange  theories. 

Of  all  these  young  devotees  of  science  there  was  none 
who  equaled  in  enthusiasm  Fritz  von  Hartmann.  It  had 
often  seemed  strange  to  his  fellow-students  that  wild, 
reckless  Fritz,  as  dashing  a  young  fellow  as  ever  hailed 
from  the  Rhinelands,  should  devote  the  time  and  trouble 
which  he  did  in  reading  up  abstruse  works  and  in  assist- 
ing the  Professor  in  his  strange  experiments.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  Fritz  was  a  knowing  and  long-headed 
fellow.  He  had  lost  his  heart  to  young  Elis'.-,  the  blue- 
eyed,  yellow-haired  daughter  of  the  lecturer.  Although 
he  had  succeeded  in  learning  from  her  lips  that  she  was  not 
indifferent  to  his  suit,  he  never  dared  to  announce  himself 
to  her  family  as  a  formal  suitor.  Hence  he  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  see  his  young  lady  had  he 
not  adopted  the  expedient  of  making  himself  useful  to 
the  Professor.  By  this  means  he  frequently  was  asked  to 
the  old  man's  house,  where  he  willingly  submitted  to  be 
experimented  upon  in  any  way,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  receiving  one  bright  glance  from  the  eyes  of 
Elise  or  one  touch  of  her  little  hand. 

Young  Fritz  von  Hartmann  was  a  handsome  lad 
enough.  There  were  broad  acres,  too,  which  would 
descend  to  him  when  his  father  died.  To  many  he 
would  have  seemed  an  eligible  suitor;  but  Madame 
frowned  upon  his  presence  in  the  house,  and  lectured 
the  Professor  at  times  upon  his  allowing  such  a  wolf  to 
prowl  around  their  lamb.  To  tell  the  truth,  Fritz  had 
an  evil  name  in  Keinplatz.  Never  was  there  a  riot  or 
a  duel  or  any  other  mischief  afoot  but  the  young 
Rhinelander  figured  as  a  ringleader  in  it.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  good  Frau  Professorin  gathered  her 
Fraulein  under  her  wing  and  resented  the  attentions  of 
such  a  mauvais  sujet.  As  to  the  worthy  lecturer,  he  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  strange  studies  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  many  years  there  was  one  question  which  had 
continually  obtruded  itself  upon  his  thoughts.  All 
his  experiments  and  his  theories  turned  upon  a  single 
point.  A  hundred  times  a  day  the  Professor  asked  him- 
self whether  it  was  possible  for  the  human  spirit  to  exist 
apart  from  the  body  for  a  time  and  then  to  return  to  it 
once  again.  There  were  many  things  which  made  him 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  mind  to  exist  apart  from 
matter.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  a  daring  and 
original  experiment  the  question  might  be  definitely  de- 
cided. 

"It  is  evident,"  he  remarked,  in  his  celebrated  article 
upon  invisible  entities,  which  appeared  in  the  Keinplatz 
Wochenliche  Afedicalschrifl—"il  is  evident  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  soul  or  mind  does  separate  itself 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  mesmerized  person,  the 
body  lies  in  a  cataleptic  condition,  but  the  spirit  has  left 
it.  Perhaps  you  reply  that  the  soul  is  there,  but  in  a  dor- 
mant condition.  I  answer  that  this  is  not  so,  otherwise 
how  can  one  account  for  the  condition  of  clairvoyance, 
which  has  fallen  into  disrepute  through  the  knavery  of 
certain  scoundrels?  I  have  been  able  myself,  with  a  sensi- 
tive subject,  to  obtain  an  accurate  description  of  what 
was  going  on  in  another  room  or  another  house.  How- 
can  such  knowledge  be  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis 
save  that  the  soul  of  the  subject  has  left  the  body  and  is 
wandering  through  space?  There  is  only  one  way  which 
I  can  see  by  which  the  fact  can  be  demonstrated.  Al- 
though we  in  the  flesh  are  unable  to  see  these  spirits,  yet 
our  own  spirits,  could  we  separate  them  from  the  body, 
would  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  my 
intention  therefore  shortly  to  mesmerize  one  of  my  pupils. 
I  shall  then  mesmerize  myself  in  a  manner  which  has  be- 


come easy  to  me.  After  that,  if  my  theory  holds  good,  my 
spirit  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  and  communing 
with  the  spirit  of  my  pupil,  both  being  separated  from  the 
body.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  result  of 
this  interesting  experiment  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Keinplatz  Wochenliche  Medic alschrift. 

W  hen  the  good  Professor  finally  fulfilled  his  promise 
and  published  an  account  of  what  occurred,  the  narrative 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  was  received  with  general  in- 
credulity. The  tone  of  some  papers  was  so  offensive  in 
their  comments  upon  the  matter  that  the  angry  savant  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  open  his  mouth  again  to  re- 
fer to  the  subject  in  any  way — a  promise  which  he  has 
faithfully  kept.  This  narrative  has  been  compiled,  how- 
ever, from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  events 
cited  in  it  maybe  relied  upon  as  substantially  correct. 

It  happened,  then,  that  shortly  after  the  time  when  Pro- 
fessor von  Baumgarten  conceived  the  idea  of  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment,  he  was  walking  thoughtfully 
homeward,  after  a  long  day  in  the  laboratory,  when  he 
met  a  crowd  of  roistering  students  who  had  just  streamed 
out  from  a  beer-house.  At  the  head  of  them,  half  intoxi- 
cated and  very  noisy,  was  young  Fritz  von  Hartmann. 
The  Professor  would  have  passed  them,  but  his  pupil  ran 
across  and  intercepted  him. 

"Heh  !  my  worthy  master,"  he  said,  taking  the  old  man 
by  the  sleeve  and  leading  him  down  the  road  with  him, 
"there  is  something  that  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  it  is 
easier  for  me  to  say  it  now,  when  the  good  beer  is  hum- 
ming in  my  head,  than  at  another  time." 

"What  is  it,  then,  Fritz?"  the  physiologist  asked,  look- 
ing at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"I  hear,  mein  Herr,  that  you  are  about  to  do  some 
wondrous  experiment,  in  which  you  hope  to  take  a  man's 
soul  out  of  his  body  and  then  to  put  it  back  again.  Is  it 
not  so?" 

"It  is  true,  Fritz." 

"And  have  you  considered,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  some  one  on  whom  to  try 
this?  Potztausend  !  suppose  that  the  soul  went  out  and 
would  not  come  back;  that  would  be  a  bad  business. 
Who  is  to  take  the  risk?" 

"But,  Fritz,"  the  Professor  cried,  very  much  startled 
by  this  view  of  the  matter,  "I  had  relied  upon  your  as- 
sistance in  the  matter.  Surely  you  will  not  desert  me. 
Consider  the  honor  and  glory." 

"Consider  the  fiddlesticks!"  the  student  cried,  angrily. 
"Am  I  to  be  paid  always  thus?  Did  I  not  stand  two  hours 
upon  a  glass  insulator  while  you  poured  electricity  into 
my  body?  Have  you  not  stimulated  my  phrenic  nerves, 
beside  ruining  my  digestion  with  a  galvanic  current 
round  my  stomach?  Four-and-thirty  times  you  have  mes- 
merized me;  and  what  have  I  got  from  all  this?  Nothing? 
And  now  you  wish  to  take  my  soul  out,  as  you  would 
take  the  works  from  a  watch.  It  is  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  can  stand." 

"Dear,  dear !"  the  Professor  cried,  in  great  distress, 
"that  is  very  true,  Fritz;  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
If  you  c  an  but  suggest  how  I  can  compensate  you,  you 
will  find  me  ready  and  willing." 

"Then,  listen,"  said  Fritz,  solemnly.  "If  you  will  pledge 
your  word  that  after  this  experiment  I  may  have  the  hand 
of  your  daughter,  then  I  am  willing  to  assist  you,  but  if 
not  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  These  are  my 
only  terms." 

"And  what  would  my  daughter  say  to  this?"  the  Pro- 
fessor exclaimed,  after  a  pause  of  astonishment. 

"Elise  would  welcome  it,"  the  young  man  replied;  "we 
have  loved  each  other  so  long." 

"Then  she  shall  be  yours,"  the  physiologist  said  with 
decision, "for  you  are  a  good-hearted  young  man,  and  one 
of  the  best  neurotic  subjects  that  I  have  ever  known; 
that  is,  when  you  are  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
My  experiment  is  to  be  performed  upon  the  4th  of  next 
month.  You  will  attend  at  the  physiological  laboratory 
at  twelve  o'clock.  It  will  be  a  great  occasion,  Fritz.  Von 
Gruben  is  coming  from  Jena,  and  Hinterstein  from  Basle. 
The  chief  men  of  science  of  all  South  Germany  will  be 
there." 

"I  shall  be  punctual,"  the  student  said,  briefly;  and  so 
the  two  parted. 

The  Professor  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  spoke  of  the 
widespread  interest  excited  by  his  novel  psycho-physio- 
logical experiment.  Long  before  the  hour  had  arrived  the 
room  was  filled  by  a  galaxy  of  talent. 

There  was  considerable  applause  from  this  eminent 
assembly  upon  the  appearance  of  Professor  von  Baum- 
garten and  his  subject  upon  the  platform.  The  lecturer, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  explained  what  his  views 
were,  and  how  he  proposed  to  test  them.  "I  therefore 
hope  that  upon  mesmerizing  my  young  friend  here,  and 
then  putting  myself  into  a  trance,  our  spirits  may  be  able  to 
commune  together,  though  our  bodies  lie  still  and  inert. 
After  a  time  nature  will  resume  her  sway,  our  spirits  will 
return  into  our  respective  bodies,  and  all  will  be  as  be- 
fore. With  your  kind  permission  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  attempt  the  experiment." 

■With  a  lew  rapid  passes  the  Professor  mesmerized  the 
young  man,  who  sank  back  in  his  chair,  pale  and  rigid. 
He  then  took  a  bright  globe  of  glass  from  his  pocket,  and, 
by  concentrating  his  gaze  upon  it  and  making  a  strong 
mental  effort,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
same  condition.  It  was  a  strange  and  impressive  sight  to 
see  the  old  man  and  the  young  sitting  together  in  the 
same  cataleptic  condition.  Whither.,  then,  had  their 
souls  fled?  That  was  the  question  which  presented  itself 
to  each  and  every  one  cf  the  spectators. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  then  ten,  and  then  fifteen, 
and  then  fifteen  more,  while  the  Professor  and  his  pupil 
sat  stiff  and  stark  upon  the  platform.  During  that  time 
not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  assembled  savants,  but 
every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  two  pale  faces,  in  search  of 
the  first  signs  of  returning  consciousness.  Nearly  an  hour 
had  elasped  before  the  patient  watchers  were  rewarded. 
A  faint  flush  came  back  to  the  cheeks  of  Professor  von 
Baumgarten.  The  soul  was  coming  back  once  more  to 
its  earthly  tenement.  Suddenly  he  stretched  out  his  long, 
thin  arms,  as  one  awaking  from  sleep,  and,  rubbing  his 


eyes,  stood  up  from  his  chair  and  gazed  about  him  as 
though  he  hardly  realized  where  he  was. 

"Tausend  Teufels !"  he  exclaimed,  rapping  out  a  tre- 
mendous South  German  oath,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  his  audience.  "Where  the  Henker  am  I,  then,  and 
what  in  thunder  has  occurred?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now. 
One  of  these  nonsensical  mesmeric  experiments.  There  is 
no  result  this  time,  for  I  remember  nothing  at  all 
since  I  became  unconscious ;  so  you  have  had  all  your 
long  journeys  for  nothing,  my  learned  friends,  and  a  very 
good  joke  too ;  at  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  and  slapped  his  thigh 
in  a  highly  indecorous  fashion.  The  audience  were  so 
enraged  at  this  unseemly  behavior  on  the  part  of  their 
host  that  there  might  have  been  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance had  it  not  been  for  the  judicious  interference  of 
young  Fritz  von  Hartmann,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  his  lethargy.  Stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
the  young  man  apologized  for  the  conduct  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  said,  "that  he  is  a  harum- 
scarum  sort  of  a  fellow,  although  he  appeared  so  grave  at 
the  commencement  of  this  experiment.  He  is  stiil  suffer- 
ing from  mesmeric  reaction,  and  is  hardly  accountable 
for  his  words.  As  to  the  experiment  itself,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  very  possible  that  our  spirits 
may  have  been  eommuning  in  space  during  this  hour; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  gross  bodily  memory  is  distinct 
from  our  spirit,  and  we  can  not  recall  what  has  occurred. 
My  energies  shall  now  be  devoted  to  devising  some 
means  by  which  spirits  may  be  able  to  recollect  what  oc- 
curs to  them  in  their  free  state;  and  I  trust  that  when  I 
have  worked  this  out  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  all  once  again  in  this  hall,  and  demonstrating  to  you 
the  result." 

This  address,  coming  from  so  young  a  student,  caused 
considerable  astonishment  among  the  audience,  and  some 
were  inclined  to  be  offended,  thinking  that  he  assumed 
rather  too  much  importance.  The  majority,  however, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise;  and 
many  comparisons  were  made  as  they  left  the  hall  between 
his  dignified  conduct  and  the  levity  of  his  professor,  who, 
during  the  above  remarks,  was  laughing  heartily  in  the 
corner,  by  no  means  abashed  at  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Although  these  learned  men  were  filing  out  of  the  lect- 
ure-room under  the  impression  that  they  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  note,  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  had  just  occurred 
before  their  very  eyes.  It  was  an  unprecedented  event, 
yet  no  one  knew  it,  least  of  all  those  whom  it  concerned. 

The  Professor,  feeling  conscious  suddenly  of  a  great 
dryness  about  the  back  of  the  throat,  sallied  out  into  the 
street,  still  chuckling  to  himself  over  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment. He  made  his  way  down  to  the  Griiner  Mann, 
which  was  one  of  the  favorite  trysting  places  of  the 
wilder  students,  and  ran  boisterously,  waving  his  cane  in 
the  air,  into  the  little  parlor  where  sat  Spiegler  and  Mid- 
ler and  a  half-dozen  other  boon  companions. 

"Ha,  ha!  my  boys,"  he  shouted.  "I  knew  I  should 
find  you  here.  Drink  up,  every  one  of  you,  and  call  for 
what  you  like,  for  I'm  going  to  stand  treat  to-day." 

Had  the  green  man  who  is  depicted  upon  the  sign-post 
of  that  well-known  inn  suddenly  marched  into  the  room 
and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  students  could  not 
have  been  more  amazed  than  they  were  by  this  unex- 
pected entry  of  their  revered  Professor.  They  were  so 
astonished  that  for  a  minute  or  two  they  glared  at  him  in 
utter  bewilderment,  without  being  able  to  make  any  re- 
ply to  his  hearty  invitation. 

"Donner  und  Blitzen  !"  shouted  the  Professor,  angrily. 
"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  then?  You  sit 
there  like  a  set  of  stuck  pigs,  staring  at  me.  What  is  it, 
then?" 

"It  is  the  unexpected  honor,"  stammered  Spiegel,  who 
was  in  the  chair. 

"Honor— rubbish!"  said  the  Professor,  testily.  "Do 
you  think  that  just  because  I  happen  to  have  been  ex- 
hibiting mesmerism  to  a  parcel  of  old  fossils  I  am  there- 
fore too  proud  to  associate  with  dear  old  friends  like  you? 
Come  out  of  that  chair,  Spiegel,  my  boy,  for  I  shall  pre- 
side now.  Beer,  or  wine,  or  schnapps,  my  lads — call  for 
what  you  like,  and  put  it  all  down  to  me." 

Never  was  there  such  an  afternoon  in  the  Griiner 
Mann.  The  foaming  flagons  of  lager  and  the  green- 
necked  bottles  of  Rhenish  circulated  merrily.  By  de- 
grees the  students  lost  their  shyness  in  the  presence  of 
their  Professor.  As  for  him,  he  shouted,  he  sang,  he 
roared,  he  balanced  a  long  tobacco  pipe  upon  his  nose, 
and  offered  to  run  a  hundred  yards  against  any  member 
of  the  company.  The  kellner  and  the  bar-maid  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  outside  the  door,  their  astonishment 
at  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  Reghis  Professor  of 
the  ancient  University  of  Keinplatz.  They  had  still 
more  to  whisper  about  afterward,  for  the  learned  man 
cracked  the  kellner's  crown  and  kissed  the  bar-maid  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Professor,  standing  up,  albeit 
somewhat  lotteringly,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  bal- 
ancing his  high,  old-fashioned  wine-glass  in  his  bony 
hand,  "I  must  now  explain  to  you  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  festivity." 

"Hear!  hear!"  roared  the  students,  hammering  their 
beer-glasses  against  the  table— "a  speech,  a  speech!— 
silence  for  a  speech  !" 

"The  fact  is,  my  friends,"  said  the  Professor,  beam- 
ing through  his  spectacles,  "I  hope  very  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"Married!"  cried  a  student,  bolder  than  the  others. 

"Is  madame  dead,  then?" 
"Madame  who?" 

"Why,  Madame  von  Baumgarten,  of  course." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  Professor;  "I  can  see,  then, 
that  you  know  all  about  my  former  difficulties.  No,  she 
is  not  dead,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  not 
oppose  my  marriage." 

"That  is  very  accommodating  of  her,"  remarked  one 
of  the  company. 
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"In  fact,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  hope  that  she  will  now 
be  induced  to  aid  me  in  getting  a  wife.  She  and  I  never 
took  to  each  other  very  much;  but  now  I  hope  that  all 
may  be  ended,  and  when  I  marry  she  will  come  and  stay 
with  me." 

"What  a  happy  family!"  exclaimed  some  wag. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  to  my  wed- 
ding, all  of  you.  I  won't  mention  names,  but  here  is  to 
my  little  bride!"  and  the  Professor  waved  his  glass  in  the 


air. 

"Here's  to  his  little  bride !"  roared  the  roisters,  with 
shouts  of  laughter.    "Here's  her  health.    Set  soil  kben—  | 
Hochl"    And  so  the  fun  waxed  still  more  fast  and 
furious,  while  each  young  fellow  followed  the  Professor's 
example  and  drank  a  toast  to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

While  all  this  festivity  had  been  going  on  at  the  Griiner 
Mann  a  very  different  scene  had  been  enacted  elsewhere. 
Young  Fritz  von  Hartmann,  with  a  solemn  face  and  a 
reserved  manner,  had,  after  the  experiment,  consulted 
and  adjusted  some  mathematical  instruments;  after 
which,  with  a  few  peremptory  words  to  the  janitors,  he 
had  walked  out  into  the  street  and  wended  his  way  J 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  Professor.  As 
he  walked  he  saw  Von  Althaus,  the  professor  of  anato- 
my, in  front  of  him,  and  quickening  his  pace  he  overtook 
him. 

"I  say,  Von  Althaus,"  he  exclaimed,  tapping  him  on 
the  sleeve,  "you  were  asking  me  for  some  information  the 
other  day  concerning  the  middle  coat  of  the  cerebral 
arteries.    Now  I  find  " 

"Donnerwetter !"  shouted  Von  Althaus,  who  was  a 
peppery  old  fellow.  "What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
your  impertinence!  I'll  have  you  before  the  Academical 
Senate  for  this,  sir;"  with  which  threat  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  hurried  away.  Von  Hartmann  was  much  sur- 
prised at  this  reception.  "It's  on  account  of  this  failure 
of  my  experiment,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  continued 
moodily  on  his  way. 

Fresh  surprises  were  in  store  for  him,  however.  He 
was  hurrying  along  when  he  was  overtaken  by  two  stu- 
dents. These  youths,  instead  of  raising  their  caps  or 
showing  any  other  sign  of  respect,  gave  a  wild  whoop  of 
delight  the  instant  that  they  saw  him,  and,  rushing  at  him, 
seized  him  by  each  arm  and  commenced  dragging  him 
along  with  them. 

"Gott  in  Himmel!"  roared  Von  Hartmann.  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  unparalleled  insult?  Where  are  you 
taking  me?" 

"To  crack  a  bottle  of  wine  with  us,"  said  the  two  stu- 
dents. "Come  along!  That  is  an  invitation  which  you 
have  never  refused." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  insolence  in  my  life!"  cried  Von 
Hartmann.  "Let  go  my  arms !  I  shall  certainly  have  you 
rusticated  for  this.  Let  me  go,  I  say  \"  and  he  kicked 
furiously  at  his  captors. 

"Oh,  if  you  choose  to  turn  ill-tempered  you  may  go 
where  you  like,"  the  students  said,  releasing  him ;  "we 
can  do  very  well  without  you." 

"I  know  you.  I'll  pay  you  out,"  said  Von  Hartmann, 
furiously,  and  continued  in  the  direction  which  he  imag- 
ined to  be  his  own  home,  much  incensed  at  the  two  epi- 
sodes which  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  way. 

Now,  Madame  von  Baumgarten,  who  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  wondering  why  her  husband  was  late  for 
dinner,  was  considerably  astonished  to  see  the  young 
student  come  stalking  down  the  road.  As  already  re- 
marked, she  had  a  great  antipathy  to  him,  and  if  ever  he 
ventured  into  the  house  it  was  on  sufferance,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Professor.  Still  more  astonished 
was  she,  therefore,  when  she  beheld  him  undo  the  wicket 
gate  and  stride  up  the  garden  path  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  master  of  the  situation.  She  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes,  and  hastened  to  the  door  with  all  her  maternal 
instincts  up  in  arms.  From  the  upper  windows  the  fair 
Elise  had  also  observed  this  daring  move  on  the  part 
of  her  lover,  and  her  heart  beat  quick  with  mingled  pride 
and  consternation. 

"Good-day,  sir,"  Madame  Baumgarten  remarked  to  the 
intruder,  as  she  stood  in  gloomy  majesty  in  the  open 
doorway. 

"A  very  fine  day,  indeed,  Martha,"  returned  the  other. 
"Now,  don't  stand  there  like  a  statue  of  Juno,  but  bustle 
about  and  get  the  dinner  ready,  for  I  am  well-nigh 
starved." 

"Martha!  Dinner!"  ejaculated  the  lady,  falling  back  in 
astonishment. 

"Yes,  dinner,  Martha,  dinner !"  howled  Von  Hart- 
mann, who  was  becoming  irritable.  "Is  there  any  thing 
wonderful  in  that  request  when  a  man  has  been  out  all 
day?  I'll  wait  in  the  dining-room.  Any  thing  will  do. 
Schinken  and  sausage  and  prunes— any  little  thing  that 
happens  to  be  about.  There  you  are  standing,  staring 
again.    Woman,  will  you  or  will  you  not  stir  your  legs?" 

This  last  address,  delivered  with  a  perfect  shriek  of 
rage,  had  the  effect  of  sending  good  Madame  Baumgarten 
flying  along  the  passage  and  through  the  kitchen,  where 
she  locked  herself  up  in  the  scullery  and  went  into  violent 
hysterics.  In  the  meantime  Von  Hartmann  strode  into 
the  room  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  sofa,  in  the 
worst  of  tem  pers. 

"Elise!"  he  shouted.    "Confound  the  girl !  Elise!" 

Thus  roughly  summoned,  the  young  lady  came  timidly 
down  stairs  and  into  the  presence  of  her  lover.  "Dearest!" 
she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around  him.  "I  know  this 
is  all  done  for  my  sake  !  It  is  a  ruse  in  order  to  see  me." 

Von  Hartmann's  indignation  at  this  fresh  attack  upon 
him  was  so  great  that  he  became  speechless  for  a  minute 
from  rage,  and  could  only  glare  and  shake  his  fists  while 
he  struggled  in  her  embrace.  When  he  at  last  regained 
his  utterance  he  indulged  in  such  a  bellow  of  passion  that 
the  young  lady  dropped  back,  petrified  with  fear,  into  an 
arm-chair. 

"Never  have  I  passed  such  a  day  in  my  life,"  Von 
Hartmann  cried,  stamping  upon  the  floor.  "My  experi- 
ment has  failed.  Von  Althaus  has  insulted  me.  Two 
students  have  dragged  me  along  the  public  road.  My 
wife  nearly  faints  when  I  ask  her  for  dinner,  and  my 
daughter  flies  at  me  and  hugs  me  like  a  grizzly  bear." 


"You  are  ill,  dear,"  the  young  lady  cried.  "Your 
mind  is  wandering.  You  have  not  even  kissed  me 
once." 

"No,  and  I  don't  intend  to,  either,"  Von  Hartmann 
said,  with  decision.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. Why  don't  you  go  and  fetch  my  slippers,  and  help 
your  mother  to  dish  the  dinner?" 

"And  is  it  for  this,"  Elise  cried,  burying  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief— "is  it  for  this  that  I  have  loved 
you  passionately  for  upward  of  ten  months?  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  braved  my  mother's  wrath?  Oh,  you  have 
broken  my  heart,  I  am  sure  you  have!"  and  she  sobbed 
hysterically. 

"I  can't  stand  much  more  of  this,"  roared  Von  Hart- 
mann, furiously.  "What  the  deuce  does  the  girl  mean  ? 
What  did  I  do  ten  months  ago  which  inspired  you  with 
such  a  particular  affection  for  me?  If  you  are  really  so 
very  fond,  you  would  do  better  to  run  away  down  and  find 
the  schinken  and  some  bread  instead  of  talking  all  this 
nonsense." 

"O  my  darling  !"  cried  the  unhappy  maiden,  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  "you  do  but  joke 
in  order  to  frighten  your  little  Elise." 

Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  moment  of  this  unexpected 
embrace  Von  Hartmann  was  still  leaning  back  against 
the  end  of  the  sofa,  which,  like  much  German  furniture, 
was  in  a  somewhat  rickety  condition.  It  also  chanced 
that  beneath  this  end  of  the  sofa  there  stood  a  tank  full  of 
water,  in  which  the  physiologist  was  conducting  certain 
experiments  upon  the  ova  of  fish,  and  which  he  kept  in 
his  drawing-room  in  order  to  insure  an  equable  temper- 
ature. The  additional  weight  of  the  maiden,  combined 
with  the  impetus  with  which  she  hurled  herself  upon  him, 
caused  the  precarious  piece  of  furniture  to  give  way,  and 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  student  was  hurled  back- 
ward into  the  tank,  in  which  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
firmly  wedged  while  his  lower  extremities  flapped  help- 
lessly about  in  the  air.  This  was  the  last  straw.  Ex- 
tricating himself  with  some  difficulty  from  his  unpleasant 
position,  Von  Hartmann  gave  an  inarticulate  yell  of  fury, 
and,  dashing  out  of  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
Elise,  he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  off  into  the  town,  all 
dripping  and  disheveled,  with  the  intention  of  seekin  >  in 
some  inn  the  food  and  comfort  which  he  could  not  find  at 
home. 

As  Von  Hartmann  strode  down  the  winding  pathway 
which  led  down  to  the  little  town,  brooding  angrily  over 
his  many  wrongs,  he  became  aware  that  an  elderly  man 
was  approaching  him,  who  appeared  to  be  in  an  advanced 
state  of  intoxication.  Von  Hartmann  waited  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  watched  this  individual,  who  came  stum- 
bling along,  reeling  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
and  singing  a  student-song  in  a  very  husky  and  drunken 
voice.  At  first  his  interest  was  merely  excited  by  the  fact 
of  seeing  a  man  of  so  venerable  appearance  in  such  a  dis- 
graceful condition,  but  as  he  approached  nearer  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  knew  the  other  well,  though  he 
could  not  recall  when  or  where  he  had  met  him.  This 
impression  became  so  strong  with  him  that  when  the 
stranger  came  abreast  of  him  he  stepped  in  front  of  him 
and  took  a  good  look  at  his  features. 

"Well,  sonny,"  said  the  drunken  man,  surveying  Yon 
Hartmann  and  swaying  about  in  front  of  him,  "where 
the  Henker  have  I  seen  you  before?  I  know  you  as  well 
as  I  know  myself.    Who  the  deuce  are  you?" 

"I  am  Professor  Von  Baumgarten,"  said  the  student. 
"May  I  ask  who  you  are?  I  am  strangely  familiar  with 
your  features." 

"You  should  never  tell  lies,  young  man,"  said  the  other. 
"You're  certainly  not  the  Professor,  for  he  is  an  ugly, 
snuffy  old  chap,  and  you  are  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
young  fellow.  As  to  myself,  I  am  Fritz  von  Hartmann,  at 
your  service." 

"That  you  certainly  are  not,"  exclaimed  Von  Hart- 
mann. "You  might  very  well  be  his  father.  But  hullo, 
sir,  are  you  aware  that  you  are  wearing  my  studs  and  my 
watch  chain?" 

"Donnerwetter !'  hiccoughed  the  other.  "If  those  are 
not  the  trousers  for  which  my  tailor  is  about  to  sue  me, 
may  I  never  taste  beer  again." 

Now,  as  Von  Hartmann,  overwhelmed  by  the  many 
strange  things  which  had  occurred  to  him  that  day, 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  cast  his  eyes  down- 
ward, he  chanced  to  catch  the  reflection  of  his  own  face 
in  a  pool  which  the  rain  had  left  upon  the  road.  To  his 
utter  astonishment  he  perceived  that  his  face  was  that  of 
a  youth,  that  his  dress  was  that  of  a  fashionable  young 
student,  and  that  in  every  way  he  was  the  antithesis  of 
the  grave  and  scholarly  figure  in  which  his  mind  was  wont 
to  dwell.  In  an  instant  his  active  brain  ran  over  the  se- 
ries of  events  which  had  occured  and  sprang  to  the  con- 
clusion.   He  fairly  reeled  under  the  blow. 

"Himmel!"  he  cried,  "I  see  it  all.  Our  souls  are  in 
the  wrong  bodies.  I  am  you  and  you  are  I.  My  theory 
is  proved — but,  at  what  an  expense  !  Is  the  most  scholarly 
mind  in  Kurope  to  go  about  with  this  frivolous  exterior? 
Oh,  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  arc  ruined  I"  And  he  smote 
his  breast  in  his  despair. 

"I  say,"  remarked  the  real  Von  Hartmann  from  the 
body  of  the  Professor,  "I  quite  see  the  force  of  your  re- 
marks; but  don't  go  knocking  my  body  about  like  that. 
You  received  it  in  excellent  condition,  but  I  perceive 
that  you  have  wet  it  and  bruised  it,  and  spilled  snuff  over 
my  ruffled  shirt-front." 

"It  matters  little,"  the  other  said,  moodily.  "Such  as 
we  are  so  must  we  stay.  My  theory  is  triumphantly 
proved,  but  the  cost  is  terrible." 

"If  I  thought  so,"  said  the  spirit  of  the  student,  "it 
would  be  hard  indeed.  What  could  I  do  with  these  stiff 
old  limbs,  and  how  could  I  woo  Elise  and  persuade  her 
that  I  was  not  her  father?  No,  thank  Heaven,  in  spite  of 
the  beer  which  has  upset  me  more  than  ever  it  could  up- 
set my  real  self,  I  can  see  a  way  out  of  it." 
"How?"  gasped  the  Professor. 

"Why,  by  repeating  the  experiment.  Liberate  our 
souls  once  more,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  find 
their  way  back  into  their  respective  bodies." 

No  drowning  man  could  clutch  more  eagerly  at  a  straw 


than  did  Von  Baumgarten's  spirit  at  this  suggestion.  In 
feverish  haste  he  dragged  his  own  frame  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  threw  it  into  a  mesmeric  trance;  he  then  ex- 
tracted the  crystal  ball  from  the  pocket  and  managed  to 
bring  himself  into  the  same  condition. 

Some  students  and  peasants  who  chanced  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  next  hour  were  much  astonished  to  see  the 
worthy  Professor  of  Physiology  and  his  favorite  student 
both  sitting  upon  a  very  muddy  bank  and  both  com- 
pletely insensible.  Before  the  hour  was  up  quite  a  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  they  were  discussing  the  advisability 
of  sending  for  an  ambulance  to  convey  the  pair  to  the  hos- 
pital, when  the  learned  savant  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed 
vacantly  around  him.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to  for- 
get how  he  had  come  there,  but  next  moment  he  aston- 
ished his  audience  by  waving  his  skinny  arms  above  his 
head  and  crying  out  in  a  voice  of  rapture,  "Co//  sei  ge- 
danket!  I  am  myself  again.  I  feel  I  am!"  Nor  was  trie 
amazement  lessened  when  the  student,  springing  to  his 
feet,  burst  into  the  same  cry,  and  the  two  performed  a 
sort  of  "pas  de Joie"  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

For  some  time  after  that  people  had  some  suspicion  of 
the  sanity  of  both  actors  in  this  strange  episode.  When 
the  Professor  published  his  experiences  in  the  Alcdical- 
schrift,  as  he  had  promised,  he  was  met  by  an  intimation, 
even  from  his  colleagues,  that  he  would  do  well  to  have 
his  mind  cared  for,  and  that  another  such  publication 
would  certainly  consign  him  to  a  madhouse.  The  student 
also  found  by  experience  that  it  was  wisest  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter. 

When  the  worthy  lecturer  returned  home  that  night  he 
did  not  receive  the  cordial  welcome  which  he  might 
have  looked  for  after  his  strange  adventures.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  roundly  upbraided  by  both  his  female  rela- 
tives for  smelling  of  drink  and  tobacco,  and  also  for 
being  absent  while  a  young  scapegrace  invaded  the 
house  and  insulted  its  occupants.  It  was  long  before 
the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  lecturer's  house  resumed 
its  normal  quiet,  and  longer  still  before  the  genial  face 
of  Von  Hartmann  was  seen  beneath  its  roof.  Perse- 
verance, however,  conquers  every  obstacle,  and  the 
student  eventually  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  enraged 
ladies  and  in  establishing  himself  upon  the  old  footing. 
He  has  now  no  longer  any  cause  to  fear  the  enmity  of 
madame,  for  he  is  Hauptmann  von  Hartmann  of  the 
Emperor's  own  Uhlans,  and  his  loving  wife  Elise  has 
already  presented  him  with  two  little  Uhlans  as  a  visible 
sign  and  token  of  her  affection. — Belgravia. 


A  HOLIDAY. 


Is  the  age  sordid,  impotent,  and  cold? 

None  the  less  sweetly  shrill  the  thrushes'  call, 

None  the  less  swiftly  snowy  blossoms  fall 
On  slim  young  grasses  and  buds  manifold. 
Where  kingcups  raise  their  chalices  of  gold 

As  tender  breezes  drift  the  hawthorn's  pall; 

None  the  less  milky  sway  the  chestnuts  tall, 
Or  royally  are  large  white  clouds  enrolled. 
Where  up  the  azure  mighty  branches  climb. 

On  eyes  that  see  and  hearts  that  contemplate 

No  shadow  falls  of  days  degenerate — 
They  reckon  but  by  seasons'  change  the  lime. 

Here  the  vain  babblings  of  unlovely  hours 

Cringe  into  silence  before  holier  powers. 

Mac  in il Inn 's  Afa^a zine. 


IF  WE  WANT  TO  WORK  WE  MUST  SLEEP. 


The  restoration  of  energy,  which  sleep  alone  can  af- 
ford, is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  vigor; 
and,  whereas  the  muscular  system  if  overtaxed  at  last  re- 
fuses to  work,  the  brain  under  similar  circumstances  too 
frequently  refuses  to  rest.  The  sufferer,  instead  of  trying 
to  remove  or  lessen  the  cause  of  his  sleeplessness,  com- 
forts himself  with  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  disappear,  or 
else  has  recourse  to  alcohol,  morphia,  the  bromides, 
chloral,  etc.  Valuable  and  necessary  as  these  remedies 
often  are  (I  refer  especially  to  the  drugs),  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  mischief  which  attends  their  frequent 
use;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  their  employ- 
ment in  the  absence  of  any  medical  authority  is  largely 
on  the  increase.  Many  of  the  "proprietary  articles"  sold 
by  druggists,  and  in  great  demand  at  the  present  day,  owe 
their  efficacy  to  one  or  more  of  these  powerful  drugs. 
Not  a  few  deaths  have  been  caused  by  their  use,  and  in  a 
still  larger  number  of  cases  they  have  helped  to  produce 
a  fatal  result.  Sleeplessness  is  always  accompanied  by 
indigestion  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  protean  forms,  and 
the  two  conditions  react  upon  and  aggravate  each  other. 
If  rest  can  not  be  obtained,  and  if  the  vital  machine  can 
not  be  supplied  with  a  due  amount  of  fuel,  and,  more- 
over, fails  to  utilize  that  which  is  supplied,  mental  and 
bodily  collapse  can  not  be  far  distant.  The  details  of  the 
downward  process  vary,  but  the  result  is  much  the  same 
in  all  cases.  Sleeplessness  and  loss  of  appetite  are  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  nervous  irritability  al- 
ternating with  depression,  palpitation  and  other  derange- 
ments of  the  heart,  especially  at  night,  and  many  of  those 
symptoms  grouped  together  under  the  old  term  "hypo- 
chondriasis." when  this  stage  has  been  reached  "the 
borderlands  of  insanity"  are  within  measurable  distance, 
even  if  they  have  not  already  been  reached. —  77ie  fort- 
nightly Review. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  strangers  at  this  time.  Nightly  its  internal  emotions 
show  signs  of  increasing,  presen'ing  beautiful  scenes  of 
effulgent  illuminations,  deeply  outlined  against  the  sky 
with  a  vermilion  tinge.  A  few  nights  ago  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  its  vomiting  power  was  witnessed.  Occasional 
volumes  of  red-hot  lava  issued  forth  in  sudden  bursts, 
that  ran  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  one  long  stream 
of  flowing  red,  crimsoning  as  the  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere cooled  it,  like  the  decreasing  heat  of  red-hot  iron. 
The  next  morning  snow  covered  the  scarred  surface  of 
the  mountain  from  the  summit  nearly  half-way  down  to 
the  base,  while  the  ever-exhaling  smoke  ascended  into 
space  like  a  long  white  plume. 
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COWARDICE  IN  THE  PRESS. 

San  Francisco  is  badly  in  need  of  a  morning  paper  that 
shall  give  the  news,  tell  the  truth,  and  stand  in  no  awe  of 
demagogues  and  criminals.  There  is  not  one  daily  in  the 
city  that  has  the  courage  of  its  convictions  on  the  boy- 
cott question.  The  best  newspaper  in  the  city  made  a 
faint  protest  in  favor  of  the  fruit-growers  when  the  Sacra- 
ramento  convention  adjourned,  but  it  has  since  indus- 
triously licked  the  shoes  of  the  boycotters  to  atone  for  its 
temporary  honorable  sentiments.  The  course  of  its  chief 
rival  in  being  the  first  to  fawn  on  the  boycott  power  was 
met  by  the  poetic  justice  of  being  the  first  victim  of  an  or- 
ganized boycott— Actaeon  torn  by  his  own  hounds.  Even 
then  it  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  its  fight  on  principle. 
It  never  once  dared  to  say  that  a  boycott  was  wrong,  un- 
just and  cowardly.  Its  only  reply  was  a  whine  that  "boy- 
cotting is  all  right,  but  you  oughtn't  to  boycott  us."  The 
paper  would  have  been  upheld  in  an  honest  and  manly 
fight;  but  no  one  can  have  any  lively  sympathy  with  a 
man  or  journal  that  has  lost  all  self-respect.  The  journal 
in  question  could  expect  and  got  no  sympathy  from  the 
public ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  depths  of  humiliation  in 
agreeing  to  an  unjust  demand,  it  but  experienced  the  log- 
ical results  of  its  own  policy. 

The  course  of  a  prominent  morning  paper  in  regard  to 
the  St.  Louis  riots  is  as  alarming  as  it  is  despicable.  The 
direct  tendency  of  its  comments  on  the  disorders  of  the 
strike  is  to  encourage  riot,  arson,  and  pillage,  in  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis.  When  that  paper  says 
that  a  law  is  bad  when  it  is  has  to  be  executed  by  force, 
and  coolly  remarks  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  shot  at  the 
rioters  ought  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
to  be  torn  to  pieces,  it  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  liberty 
and  civil  order.  The  foundation  of  all  law  is  force.  If 
the  argument  of  the  journal  in  question  is  pushed  to  its 
conclusion,  it  is  our  bad  laws  and  not  our  bad  men  that 
require  four  hundred  policemen  in  the  city.  Without 
discussing  the  St.  Louis  riots,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a 
mob  that  goes  about  a  city  to  prevent  men  from  working 
in  railroad-yards  is  not  in  pursuit  of  its  lawful  business.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  blood  was  shed,  and  it  is  doubly 
sorrowful  that  innocent  parties  were  made  to  suffer.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  however,  by  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  riot  is  not  a 
safe  place,  and  that  bystanders  are  more  likely  to  be  shot 
than  rioters.  It  is  possible  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  fired 
without  due  provocation.  But  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  a  dozen  men,  however  well-armed,  would  have  the 
courage  to  assault  a  mob  of  thousands  unless  their  lives 
and  the  property  under  their  charge  were  in  imminent 
danger.  They  should  certainly  be  placed  on  trial  for  the 
act,  and  if  they  acted  without  proper  warrant  they  should 
'ie  punished. 

But  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  a  newspaper  to  seek 
to  justify  riot  and  arson.  The  motive  for  such  a  course 
is  evidently  to  truckle  to  the  labor  organizations,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  incendiary  jour- 
nal may  be  correct  in  its  estimate  of  the  men  it  is  writing 
for;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  murder  and  riot  is  the 
platform  of  any  respectable  labor  organization.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  in  particular  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  best  and  most  peaceable  elements  of  the  working- 
men,  and  they  should  be  able  to  estimate  such  senti- 
ments at  their  proper  value.  If  riot  ever  comes  in  San 
Francisco,  it  will  be  largely  the  product  of  just  such  edi- 
torials as  we  have  been  treated  to  on  the  St.  Louis 
troubles. 

As  another  item  of  complaint,  we  may  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance that  our  daily  press  has  been  making  some 
withering  comments  on  the  political  corruption  in  New 
York  city,  but  is  scrupulously  silent  about  political  cor- 
ruption in  San  Francisco.  It  is  certainly  not  for  want  of 
material.  San  Francisco  politics  are  more  rotten  than 
those  of  New  York,  for  every  office  under  the  city  gov- 
ernment, from  spittoon-cleaner  up,  is  the  spoil  of  the 
victor.    There  is  some  check  on  the  power  of  the  alder- 


men and  the  bosses  in  New  York.  But  long-range  firing 
at  corruption  and  open  encouragement  of  rioting  is  fash- 
ionable just  now.  There  is  said  to  be  a  harvest  time  for 
those  who  sow  the  wind.  We  trust  that  San  Francisco 
may  not  be  the  one  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 


THE  BOYCOTT  BEGUN. 

The  McGlashan  boycott  committee  has  recovered  its 
spirits,  after  having  them  dashed  by  the  Sawyer  decision, 
and  has  concluded,  like  Noah's  neighbor,  that 

"It  ain't  a-going  to  rain  much  anyhow, 
And  I  guess  that  I  can  swim." 

The  members  have  therefore  climbed  down  from  their 
proud  position  on  the  fence  onto  the  same  side  they  left 
so  hastily  two  weeks  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Tudge  Sawyer  remarked  that  boycotting  could  be 
punished  with  five  years'  imprisonment  and  six  thousand 
dollars  fine,  the  leaders  of  the  Sacramento  convention 
made  haste  to  explain  that  their  boycott  was  the  most 
innocent  of  inventions;  it  only  meant  to  declare  that  7ve 
will  discharge  our  Chinamen.  They  have  now  so  far  re- 
covered, under  the  soothing  legal  sophisms  of  Pat  Reddy, 
that  they  have  fallen  back  on  their  first  definition  of  boy- 
cott ;  to  wit,  you  shall  discharge  your  Chinamen. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  boycott  com- 
mittee that  the  J.  Lusk  canning  company  is  boycotted, 
and  that  we  are  warned  against  purchasing  any  of  their 
goods  or  dealing  with  anybody  that  does.  We  are 
pleased  to  aid  in  circulating  this  announcement — with  the 
addition  that  we  consider  it  as  contemptible  a  piece  of 
business  as  grown  men  ever  indulged  in.  The  question 
has  now  grown  beyond  Chinese  or  anti-Chinese.  It  is 
now  a  question  whether  this  is  a  free  country  or  not.  The 
country  is  just  what  the  men  who  live  in  it  make  it.  Any 
man  who  was  born  a  freeman  and  deserves  to  be  free 
will  not  boycott  the  Lusk  company's  goods,  nor  will  he 
refuse  to  trade  with  the  man  who  buys  them.  The 
Lusk  company  may  or  may  not  have  acted  in  good 
faith  in  dealing  with  the  committee;  but  the  action 
of  the  committee  was  nothing  less  than  an  out- 
rage. The  Lusk  company  offered  to  discharge  all  their 
Chinese  except  the  can-makers,  who  held  a  written  con- 
tiact,  and  the  processors,  who  can  not  be  taught  in  less 
than  three  years,  as  fast  as  white  help  could  be  supplied 
to  them.  The  reply  of  the  committee  was  brutally  frank. 
It  was,  in  effect,  that  it  was  none  of  their  business  to  sup- 
ply labor;  the  company  must  discharge  its  Chinamen 
and  trust  in  God  for  the  means  of  running  their  business, 
or  take  the  alternative  of  being  boycotted.  Some  curious 
ideas  of  the  sort  of  morality  cherished  by  the  committee 
were  revealed  in  the  controversy.  When  the  contract 
with  the  can-makers  was  mentioned,  Pat  Reddy  said  that 
the  contract  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  find  some  way  that  it  could 
be  broken.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Pat  Reddy  is  a  law- 
yer. It  is  equally  needless  to  say  that  this  generous  view 
of  commercial  honesty  was  not  shared  by  the  company's 
representatives,  and  the  offer  was  declined. 

We  trust  that  if  the  Lusk  company  is  injured  by  the 
boycott,  it  will  have  the  courage  to  try  issue  with  the 
committee,  both  by  criminal  indictment  and  by  civil  suit 
for  damages.  For  the  benefit  of  anybody  who  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  proclamation,  we  will  state  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  C.  F.  McGlashan,  of  Truckee;  H. 
D.  Hougham,  of  Oakland;  J.  H.  Barry,  W.  M.  Hinton, 
J.  M.  Clark,  and  Pat  Reddy,  of  San  Francisco;  and  that 
several  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  property. 

The  anti-Chinese  clubs  may  possibly  be  proud  of  their 
work  in  boycotting  General  Bidwell,  but  they  have  small 
cause  to  be.  The  only  practical  result  thus  far  has  been 
to  shut  down  the  big  flouring  mill  at  Chico.  As  no  Chi- 
namen were  employed  there,  this  can  hardly  be  claimed 
as  a  victory  for  white  labor.  The  fact  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  Bidwell's  laborers  were  Chinamen  should 
have  suggested  some  moderation  to  the  boycotting  clubs. 
A  few  such  blunders  will  do  as  much  actual  harm  to  the 
white  laborer  as  the  Chinamen  themselves,  and  should 
make  the  name  of  boycotter  hateful  to  every  man  who 
lives  by  honest  labor,  whether  he  was  born  a  freeman  or 
not. 

Governor  Stoneman  evidently  has  a  fellow-feeling  for 
Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace.  As  the  latter 
has  demonstrated  his  conspicuous  unfitness  as  Commis- 
sioner to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  the  Governor  has 
appointed  him  to  represent  the  measure  of  the  executive 
intelligence  at  the  World's  Fair  that  is  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don next  year.  He  is  undoubtly  well-fitted  to  do  this, 
but  as  he  is  also  supposed  to  represent  California,  the  ap- 
pointment is  a  most  unfortunate  one. 


GLADSTONE  AND  IRELAND. 

England's  greatest  problem  is  now  fairly  before 
Parliament.  The  government  of  Ireland  is  the  first 
question  in  English  politics,  and  it  can  not  be  put 
off  longer  by  any  patchwork  legislation.  Ireland  must 
now  be  given  a  legislature,  or  it  must  be  ruled  by 
the  sword.  The  responsibility  for  bringing  the  Irish 
question  up  for  immediate  settlement  rests  on  Gladstone. 
In  spite  of  the  able  efforts  of  Parnell,  backed  by  a  firmly 
united  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  the  settlement  of  the 
question  seemed  so  remote  five  months  ago  that  it  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  electoral  campaign  of  last  fall. 
No  one  is  better  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  it  forward  than  the  great  orator  and  financier 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  government. 
With  a  ripe  experience  of  fifty  years  in  Parliament,  and 
called  for  the  third  time  to  the  head  of  the  government, 
he  needs  no  justification  for  his  belief  that  he  can  solve 
the  question  once  for  all.  The  wish  to  close  his  brilliant 
career  by  a  measure  that  shall  heal  the  breach  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  between  England  and  Ireland  is 
thoroughly  honorable,  and  his  courage  in  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  to  be  admired.  But  it  seems  only 
too  probable  that  he  will  close  his  career  in  disaster  to 
himself  and  to  his  country. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  there  is  an  English  as  well 
as  an  Irish  side  to  the  Irish  question.  Abstract  justice 
may  call  upon  England  to  give  up  Ireland  to  the  Irish, 
but  abstract  justice  does  not  rule  in  this  world.  If  En- 
gland is  to  give  up  Ireland  after  six  hundred  years  of  con- 
quest and  two  hundred  years  of  undisputed  possession, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  our  duty  to  restore  California 
to  Mexico.  California  was  bought  from  conquered  Mex- 
ico, at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  after  a  wicked  and  un- 
justifiable war.  A  paltry  forty  years'  possession,  and  the 
miserable  pittance  we  paid  for  it,  give  us  no  moral  right 
to  keep  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  our  pos- 
session of  other  parts  of  the  continent  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  abstract  justice;  and  if  there  is  any  moral 
obligation  for  England  to  give  up  Ireland,  there  is  no  less 
obligation  on  us  to  abandon  this  continent  to  the  Indians 
that  still  survive.  But  this  argument  is  capable  of  such 
indefinite  extension  that  the  end  of  the  absurdity 
would  be  reached  by  sending  the  whole  of  the  white  races 
back  to  the  plains  of  Persia.  Abstract  justice  will  hardly 
apply  to  the  case. 

The  true  ground  for  basing  a  demand  for  home-rule  on 
is  not  the  abstract  justice  of  restoring  a  conquest,  but  the 
concrete  justice  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  are  to  be  governed.  The  practical  strength  of  the  home- 
rule  movement  in  Ireland  may  be  judged  by  the  returns  of 
the  last  election,  when  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  voters  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  Nationalist  candidate. 
The  strength  of  the  party  can  not  be  more  than  this.  In 
the  southern  provinces  it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth  to  be  any  thing  but  a  Nationalist,  and  the  voters 
who  had  union  sentiments  in  those  parts  discreetly  kept 
them  to  themselves.  But  the  majority  is  certainly  large 
enough  to  justify  an  extended  measure  of  reform. 

The  Home-rule  bill  as  first  drawn  by  Gladstone,  how- 
ever, was  not  reform  but  revolution.  When  Chamber- 
lain withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  were  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  parliament,  along  with 
the  power  of  direct  and  local  taxation.  With  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  stand  at  present,  this  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Irish  independence.  The 
substance  of  the  measure  as  it  now  stands  is  that  England 
throws  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  an  Irish  parliament,  the  following  privileges,  only,  be- 
ing retained :  the  control  of  army,  navy,  and  forts ;  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  the  constabulary;  the 
coinage  of  money ;  and  the  imposition  and  collection  of 
the  customs  and  excise  duties.  While  there  are  many 
excellent  provisions  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  its  adoption 
as  it  stands  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  disaster  to  En- 
gland. There  is  said  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
Parnellites  will  support  the  measure  as  it  stands,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  If  the  bill  should  pass, 
the  Irish  have  the  whole  game  in  their  own  hands;  there 
is  no  authority  that  is  to  define  the  limits  of  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dublin  parliament:  if  it  oversteps  the 
shadowy  limits  proposed  by  the  bill,  there  is  no  power 
that  can  call  it  to  account.  The  control  of  the  customs 
and  excise  by  England  is  to  be  limited.  Out  of  their 
proceeds  is  to  be  paid  the  "obligations  of  Ireland,"  mean- 
ing probably  the  interest  on  the  debt  made  by  the  land- 
purchase  scheme,  and  the  contribution  of  one  fifteenth 
toward  the  imperial  expenditures;  the  balance  is  to  be 
turned  into  the  Irish  treasury.  There  is  consequently  no 
risk  at  all  to  Ireland,  and  every  advantage  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected.  She  will  have  absolute  control  of  her  own  af- 
fairs; and  if  she  meddles  in  the  affairs  that  are  not 
granted  to  her  by  the  bill,  there  is  no  power  that  can  veto 
her  act.  When  the  conflict  that  the  Irish  leaders  mean 
to  bring  about  shall  come,  the  Irish  will  be  in  possession 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  which  are  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English.  They  therefore  have  no  reason  to  object 
to  any  of  the  proposals  that  Gladstone  has  made. 

There  is  small  chance,  however,  that  the  bill  will  pass 
without  amendment.  The  tone  of  the  British  press  is 
uniformly  hostile,  and  the  extensive  Liberal  defections 
are  almost  certain  to  defeat,  orat  least  to  greatly  modify, 
the  measure.  Its  total  defeat  would  be  no  less  a  calamity 
than  its  unreserved  acceptance.  Ireland  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  pacified  by  a  liberal  measure  of  reform,  and 
the  opportunity  may  never  return.  But  Gladstone  is 
the  only  person  who  could  hope  to  carry  a  strong  meas- 
ure; and  he  has  injured  his  cause  by  granting  too  much. 


The  justice  administered  by  Judge  Toohy  is  so  tem- 
pered with  mercy  that  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  by  the  or- 
dinary tests,  ft  is  evidently  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
the  courts  are  maintained  for  the  repression  and  punish- 
ment of  crime.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  their  results,  they 
are  established  for  the  protection  of  murderers.  Two 
disgraceful  postponements  of  murder  trials  were  allowed 
by  Judge  Toohy  last  week.  The  first  one  was  the  trial  of 
Fred  Neil,  who  shot  and  killed  a  cripple  last  November, 
which  was  postponed  till  the  fourth  of  next  month.  The 
second  was  the  case  Joshua  Hamblin,  which  was  "con- 
tinued" until  July  12th.  Hamblin  has  already  been 
tried  once,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  new  trial  on  a  technicality,  it  is  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  defense  and  the  court  before  which  he  is 
to  be  tried  to  postpone  the  matter  until  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses and  no  disposition  to  prosecute.  The  excuse  for 
the  postponement  was  the  remarkable  one  that  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defense  wanted  to  take  a  vacation.  As  the 
case  has  already  had  a  number  of  postponements,  there 
was  no  justification  for  letting  it  go  over.  The  attorney 
was  as  ready  to  go  to  trial  as  he  ever  will  be,  and  if  he  did 
not  want  to  attend  to  the  case  he  ought  to  nave  turned  it 
over  to  somebody  that  did.  The  judge  had  already  an- 
nounced, in  granting  the  previous  postponement,  that  the 
case  would  have  to  go  to  trial  this  time  with  or  without 
counsel.  When  the  time  came  it  was  postponed  three 
months.  In  a  case  where  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is 
so  clear,  the  postponement  granted  was  nothing  less  than 
an  outrage  on  justice.  The  man  has  been  tried  once  and 
pronounced  guilty,  and  nothing  but  a  technicality  gave 
him  another  chance  for  his  neck.  It  is  just  this  kind  of 
business  that  has  brought  an  epidemic  of  crime  on  the 
city,  and  filled  the  city  prison  with  murderers.  Our  so- 
called  administration  of  justice  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 


The  New  York  trouble  over  the  Broadway  railroad 
steal  has  its  moral  for  other  cities  where  valuable  fran- 
chises are  given  away.  The  purchase  outright  of  a  whole 
board  of  aldermen  has  waked  New  Yoik  up  to 
the  fact  that  street  railroad  franchises  are  valu- 
able property,  and  are  worth  money  in  the 
market.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  the  taxpayers  that 
the  city  treasury  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  pur- 
chase money  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  in  bribing 
aldermen.  The  legislature  has  consequently  passed  the 
law  requiring  that  the  franchises  shall  hereafter  be  sold 
at  auction.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  way  to  dispose 
of  franchises.  When  a  company  of  men  seek  the  priv- 
ilege to  run  a  railroad,  or  gas  or  water  pipes,  along  any 
street,  they  seek  it  with  the  idea  of  making  money  out  of 
it ;  and  if  money  can  be  made  out  of  it,  it  is  certainly  worth 
paying  for.  The  New  York  law  could  profitably  be  ap- 
plied to  this  state;  and  until  such  a  law  is  passed  it  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  practice  by  the  local  bodies.  The 
next  time  a  franchise  for  a  street  railroad  or  gas  company, 
or  any  similar  valuable  privilege,  is  granted  in  this  city,  it 
should  be  put  up  at  public  auction  by  the  supervisors  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  less 
profitable  to  the  supervisors,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the 
taxpayers.  

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Secretary  Manning  will  be 
able  to  resume  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. In  many  ways  Mr.  Manning  has  agreeably 
disappointed  the  fears  that  were  expressed  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  Before  that  time  Mr.  Manning  was 
chiefly  known  as  an  active  manager  of  the  Democratic 
political  machine  in  New  York.  His  appointment  to  the 
most  responsible  department  in  the  Cabinet  was  regarded 
as  a  bad  augury  for  an  administration  that  was  elected 
on  a  reform  platform.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Man- 


ning has  distinguished  himself  by  a  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  Civil  Service  law  and  an  evident  determination  to 
purify  the  service.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  bad 
parts  of  Mr.  Manning's  policy  in  our  columns.  It  is  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  the  country  to  pay  off  the  debt  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Manning  has  not  wished  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  allowed  eleven  months  to  pass,  with  an 
average  monthly  surplus  of  six  millions,  before  he  called 
in  one  dollar  of  our  interest-bearing  debt.  From  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  present  time  twenty  millions,  have  been 
paid  off,  while  the  cash  in  the  treasury  available  on 
the  first  of  April  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions.  Mr. 
Manning's  refusal  to  make  any  substantial  reduction  of 
the  debt,  with  this  surplus  to  his  credit,  prevents  his  com- 
ing retirement  from  being  a  matter  for  regret. 


The  Labor  Arbitration  bill  that  passed  the  House  by 
such  a  large  majority  last  week  is  not  likely  to  accom- 
plish much  good.  Arbitration,  to  be  worth  any  thing, 
must  be  sought  in  good  faith  by  both  sides.  Any  thing 
approaching  compulsory  arbitration  is  sure  to  be  as  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  useless.  When  a  capitalist  does  not  want 
to  hire  a  man  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to,  and  there 
is  no  legal  process  by  which  a  laborer  can  be  forced  to 
work  against  his  will.  The  capitalist  would  stand  111  a 
worse  position  than  the  laborer,  under  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, for  he  could  be  deprived  of  his  property  in  case  he 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbiters.  The 
laborer  could  not  be  forced  to  work  if  he  did  not  want  to. 
The  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  however, 
might  be  of  some  value  in  encouraging  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  it 
is  advisable  to  make  haste  slowly.  The  proposition  of 
Curtin  and  Sherman  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate all  the  recent  labor  troubles  and  frame  legislation  on 
the  results  of  its  inquiries  is  the  wisest  measure  for  the 
present.  It  is  important  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
troubles  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  until  they  are  un- 
derstood we  can  not  expect  intelligent  legislation  on  the 
subject.   

Mr.  Buckley  is  not  to  have  it  all  plain  sailing  in  his  own 
party.  There  are  still  a  number  of  Democrats  who  want 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  on  the  nominations.  They 
are  probably  inspired  to  this  sentiment  by  the  circum- 
stance that  their  ballots  are  the  ones  that  do  not  get 
counted,  rather  than  by  any  abstract  wish  for  a  fairer  rep- 
resentation. Probably  Boss  Higgins  would  be  willing  to 
lend  the  "reformers"  some  substantial  assistance  as  a  return 
favor  for  Boss  Buckley's  loan  of  the  "rock-rollers"  to  the 
apprentice  bosses.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  hard  year  for 
bossism.   

THE  RAMBLER. 

Some  months  ago  the  Rambler  proposed  a  simple  and 
consistent  plan  for  disposing  of  the  surplus  population 
which  is  giving  modern  civilization  so  much  trouble ;  but 
he  regrets  to  say  that  our'national  and  state  legislators  have 
so  far  failed  to  take  any  action  on  his  suggestion.  In  thus 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  a  newspa- 
per writer,  they  have  unfortunately  followed  a  precedent 
which  is  all  but  universal.  It  is  enough  to  appall  the 
heart  of  the  well-wisher  of  humanity  to  contemplate  the 
persistent  deafness  of  statesman  and  potentates  to  the 
freely  proffered  advice  of  the  "independent  press."  How 
easily  might  all  the  problems  of  statecraft  be  settled  could 
only  the  great  and  powerful  know  what  editor  to  consult, 
and  be  willing  to  act  implicitly  according  to  his  dicta- 
tion. 

The  Rambler  very  much  regrets  the  neglect  into  which 
his  scheme  for  the  purging  of  society  has  fallen,  because 
he  believes  it  would  prove  highly  efficacious.  It  was, 
briefly,  that  a  per  capita  tax  be  instituted,  and  that  a  pro- 
vision be  made  that  each  person  having  paid  the  tax 
should  be  furnished  with  a  tag,  and  be  obliged  to  wear  it 
at  all  times,  in  plain  view.  Then  all  those  found  roam- 
ing abroad  after  a  certain  date  should  be  gathered  into  a 
public  pound,  and,  if  not  claimed  within  a  reasonable 
period,  be  mercifully  dispatched.  The  plan  was  intended 
to  recommend  itself  to  disciples  of  good  Father  Mallhus, 
and  other  social  philosophers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  much  aggrieved  at  the  very  unreasonable  con- 
duct of  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  have  the  audacity  to  in- 
sist on  living  and  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  we 
are  assured  on  such  high  authority,  that  their  existence  is 
entirely  uncalled  for.  It  would  result  in  disposing  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  surperfluous  humanity  annually, 
and  would  be  much  more  humane  than  exposing  chil- 
dren in  infancy  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spartans.  It 
would  be  much  more  discriminate  than  was  pestilence 
and  famine,  whose  decline  in  modern  times  seems  to  have 
been  lamented  by  Malthus  and  his  followers — since  it 
would  be  almost  sure  to  remove  those  whose  lives  are  of 
the  least  use  to  themselves  or  others.   The  only  persons 


who  could  reasonably  object  to  it  are  those  who  must  be 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  summary  departure  froi 
this  world ;  and  when  their  friends,  like  the  excell> 
uncle  of  "Mr.  Cheviot  Hill,"  in  Gilbert's  Engaged,  bt 
come  reconciled  to  their  loss,  it  will  be  very  bad  taste  in 
them  to  demur. 

The  Rambler,  in  the  course  of  the  profound  investiga- 
tion he  has  given  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  in  his  efforts 
to  devise  means  of  freeing  prosperous  well-to-do  people 
from  the  annoyance  ot  being  surrounded  by  a  class  of  low 
people  who  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  property,  and  so 
can  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  cumbering  the  earth, 
has  taken  pains  to  read  all  of  Mr.  Frank  Pixley's  editorials 
touching  on  the  subject,  together  with  more  exhaustive 
if  not  more  exhausting  treatises  on  the  same  theme.  He 
has  also  attended  meetings  of  the  Anarchists  and  Ter- 
rorists, who  seriously  propose  to  make  life's  pathway 
smooth  for  themselves  by  blowing  up,  with  dynamite, 
nitro-glycerine,  or  gun-cotton,  the  thieves,  robbers,  and 
plunderers — by  which  various  titles  they  designate  all 
those  who,  by  industry  and  economy,  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  a  store  of  worldly  goods 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  Ram- 
bler found  a  practical  unanimty  on  one  point,  at 
least,  between  very  divergent  authorities,  inasmuch  as 
each  seemed  quite  positive  in  the  conviction  that  the 
other's  presence  was  entirely  unnecessary.  He  therefore 
had  only  to  decide  which  had  the  most  reason  to  object 
to  the  other's  existence. 

Although,  owing  to  the  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
producing  capacity  of  civilized  lands  has  been  enormously 
increased,  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  people  every- 
where who  are  in  want  of  the  simple  necessaries  of  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

The  reason  the  Anarchist  assigns  for  this  is  that  the 
owners  of  property  have  robbed  the  poor  men  of  their 
birthright.  Mr.  Pixley  and  other  comfortably  condi- 
tioned social  philosophers  say  that  the  miserable  condition 
of  many  of  the  common  people,  as  they  call  them,  is 
wholly  owing  to  their  fondness  for  beer  and  their  general 
disinclination  for  honest  labor.  The  Anarchist  thinks 
that  if  all  the  kings,  lords,  capitalists,  and  politicians  were 
blown  up,  all  laws  and  governments  abolished,  and  all 
property  divided  up  even,  the  millenium  could  be  insti- 
tuted without  further  delay.  The  other  gentlemen,  un- 
fortunately, seem  to  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  a  remedy 
for  the  evil,  and  content  themselves  with  reiterating  the 
dictum  that  the  fittest  should  survive. 

The  Rambler  is  quite  willing  to  accept  the  logic  of  the 
philanthropic  Anarchists,  who  have  such  a  tender  love 
for  humanity  that  they  are  anxious  to  slaughter  a  few 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
error  of  their  ways,  though  he  dissents  most  decidedly 
from  their  conclusions.  He  is  quite  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  many  persons  whom  the  world  could 
well  spare ;  but  he  thinks  his  anarchical  friends  are  mistak- 
en in  supposing  that  it  would  be  best  to  sacrifice  the  rich. 
The  French  canaille  inaugurated  the  blissful  Utopia  'of 
"liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,"  which  they  sought  to 
establish  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  some  sixteen  thou- 
sand fellow-citizens  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  fan- 
cying themselves  better  than  their  neighbors.  The  result 
was  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  one  of  their  own  leaders,  and  were  driven  like  a 
pack  of  curs  into  battle,  to  be  butchered  for  his  glory.  The 
Rambler  thinks,  therefore,  that  since  the  people  have 
never  been  able  to  benefit  the  world  very  materially  by 
removing  their  divinely  appointed  rulers,  whereas  the  op- 
posite practice,  especially  by  means  of  war,  has  gener- 
ally been  received  with  high  satisfaction  by  the  survivors, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  change  the  custom.  Wars 
have,  unfortunately,  of  late  years  become  too  rare  to  keep 
down  the  ranks  of  useless  vagabonds,  whose  existence  is 
such  an  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  the  respectable 
people  who  have  either  acquired  or  inherited  wealth, 
from  whom  they  are  always  importuning  alms  or  work, 
asserting,  with  barefaced  impudence,  that  they  must  live. 

The  Rambler's  plan  would  dispose  of  them  systematic- 
ally, without  trouble,  and  would  be  a  triumphant  realiza- 
tion of  Mr.  Pixley's  favorite  motto,  "Let  the  fittest  sur- 
vive." 

The  Rambler  calls  upon  his  capitalistic  friends,  who 
seem  to  be  all  in  accord  on  this  question,  to  come  for- 
ward and  show  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Let 
them  join  with  the  veracious  Pixley  in  maintaining  that 
the  long-treasured  Christian  sentiment  "  The  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man"  is  sentimental  rub- 
bish, and  take  for  their  watchword  "Every  man  for  him- 
self, and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  The  Rambler 
will  not  insist  on  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  providing  a 
better  one  can  be  suggested ;  but  he  would  respectfully 
urge  that  a  suitable  bill  be  drawn  up,  and  that  Mr.  Pix- 
ley be  sent  on  to  Washington  to  lobby  it  through  Con- 
gress. It  is  high  time  we  abandoned  the  pretense  of 
showing  any  regard  for  the  Decalogue,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  other  such  obsolete  documents.  Let 
us  be  logical  and  consistent.  J.  I).  S. 


By  the  carelessness  of  the  pressman  the  music  on  the 
fourteenth  page  was  printed  upside  down,  and  the  mis- 
take was  discovered  too  late  to  reprint  the  edition.  Our 
musical  readers  have  the  option  of  standing  on  their 
heads  or  turning  the  page  over  when  they  want  to  play 
the  piece. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Fra  iiriscan "  will  >><'  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  tliis  city,  state,  «>r  country,  for  »S..'iO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription, three  months,  for  titty  cents. 


You  know,  perhaps,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  how  the  fashions  of  man's  attire 
originate?  There  is  nothing  remarkably  complex  in  their 
genesis.  The  chief  Parisian  tailors  meet  in  solemn  con- 
gress, wherein  a  committee  is  appointed  to  devise  and 
edit  a  plate  of  the  masculine  toilets.  This  plate  is  the 
model  of  the  season ;  by  it  the  knights  of  the  shears  and 
their  brethren  in  the  provinces  and  in  foreign  parts  are 
guided,  and  to  it  must  come  every  one  with  proper  re- 
spect for  his  own  dignity,  who  does  not  desire  to  be 
looked  down  upon  as  an  Ostrogoth  or  a  Bulgarian,  or 
something  equally  barbarous.  It  was  all  plain  sailing 
with  the  French  tailors,  and  the  reports  of  their  congress 
testified  that  its  meetings  were  harmonious;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  man-milliners  and  the  dressmakers.  They, 
too,  tried  the  congress,  and,  indeed,  had  a  jxjwwow  of 
some  kind.  Worth,  Pingat,  Laferriere,  and  Felix  were 
there,  with  parliamentary  dispositions,  but  the  female 
element  predominated.  So  various  were  the  opinions 
expressed,  so  impossible  was  it  for  the  honorable  chair- 
man to  keep  order — every  lady  desiring  unlimited  pos- 
session of  the  floor  tor  an  indefinite  time, — that  the  as- 
sembly broke  up  in  confusion,  leaving  matters  to  individ- 
ual initiative.  So  the  question  is  still  unanswered,  who 
invents  their  fashions?  I  fancy  that  not  many  of  your 
fair  readers  can  answer  the  question;  certainly  no  Pari- 
sienne  can,  leastwise  not  of  those  who  wear  these  "won- 
drous creations." 

And  yet,  difficult  as  it  seems  to  establish  the  exact 
origin  of  any  particular  fashion,  the  thing  is  done  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  All  the 
great  ladies  who  gave  the  ton  under  the  empire  have  ab- 
dicated; but  they  have  successors,  and  it  is  this  group  of 
elegantes,  no  longer  under  the  form  of  a  court,  but  under 
the  form  of  the  rich  customers  of  intelligent  and  tasteful 
artists,  who  decide  what  is  to  be  worn.  They  are  not 
more  than  about  twenty  all  told  who  accept  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility. They  meet  in  the  splendid  "trying-on" 
rooms  of  the  most  celebrated  man-milliners — the  elite  of 
the  ancient  nobility  and  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  the 
ladies  of  the  financial  world,  the  wives  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  even  the  world  of  favorite  act- 
resses, and  these,  forgetting  all  prejudices  of  class  and 
caste,  discuss  proposed  modifications,  and  give  to  them 
their  sanction  or  their  veto.  Sometimes  at  a  loss  for 
something  original  and  "inedited,"  they  take  the  word  of 
order  from  the  fashions  of  some  foreign  court. 

The  woolens  which  of  late  years  have  been  all  the  go 
came  from  the  development  of  Anglomania.  Next  season 
orange  is  to  be  the  sovereign  color,  because  a  princess  of 
imperial  blood  has  so  enthroned  it  at  the  court  of  the 
Czar.  That  Russian  fashions  should  be  followed  was  not 
obnoxious  to  the  French  heart,  as  there  is  a  great  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  Russia;  but  that  any  one  should  copy 
the  daughters  of  Albion,  who  have  ever  been  represented 
as  "gowey"  by  nature,  and  only  presentable  when  arranged 
by  a  French  artist,  inspires  sad  reflections  about  the  per- 
nicious effects  to  be  anticipated  by  the  decentralization  of 
fashion,  and  sets  economists  to  thinking  how  could  such 
things  be?  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  reason  has  been 
discovered,  and  is :  The  Syndical  Chambers  of  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Perth,  etc.,  had  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  begging  her  to  aid  the  woolen  trade, 
which  was  in  difficulties,  and  not  to  wear  any  goods  of 
French  manufacture;  and  her  Royal  Highness  agreed  so 
to  do,  and  so  did  her  royal  sister-in-law,  which  is  a  terri- 
ble blow  to  the  French  industrial  heart.  However,  the 
shock  is  supportable,  since  it  has  become  generally  known 
that  one  of  the  best-dressed  women  at  the  court  of  Vic- 
toria has  devised  a  plan  by  which  patriotism  can  be  con- 
ciliated with  good  taste.  The  Countess  of  B.  wears  noth- 
ing save  British  woolens,  but  she  sends  them  over  to 
Paris  to  be  made  up  by  Laferriere. 

It  is  Southey,  isn't  it,  who  says,  in  The  Doctor,  that  a 
household  is  never  complete  unless  it  has  as  inmates  a 
kitten,  and  a  child  not  much  past  its  third  birthday? 
While  we  cling  to  the  kitten  and  the  baby,  we  feel  that 
the  family  is  not  yet  finished;  we  would  add  to  it  a 
grandmother.  And  what  is  there  that  grandmother  can 
not  do?  She  is  always  in  order  to  see  company,  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  She  is  ready  to  take 
the  baby  when  nobody  else  can  give  him  attention;  she 
binds  up  bruised  fingers  with  soft  rags,  and  wounded 


hearts  with  tender  words,  kisses,  and  a  stray  peppermint 
from  the  depths  of  her  pocket  or  a  mysterious  little  box 
which  she  takes  down  from  a  high  shelf  in  some  cup- 
board. She  keeps  the  thin  places  in  the  stockings  and 
mittens  darned  before  they  become  real  holes,  and  her 
wise  counsel  and  soothing  words  prevent  many  holes  in 
the  peace  of  the  family  and  neighborhood.  She  has  great 
stores  of  supplies  for  everybody,  far  and  near.  She  never 
forgets  where  her  sage  and  summer  savory  and  catnip 
are,  and  her  hoarhound  candy  and  thorough  wort  syrup 
are  so  delicious  that  every  coughing  child  for  miles  about 
considers  himself  in  luck  when  he  gets  a  chance  to  take 
them. 

Many  Parisian  suits  are  always  seen  at  this  season 
combining  plush  or  velvet  with  the  new  light-woolen  fab- 
rics. They  usually  have  small  mantles  to  match.  Bon- 
nets are  in  the  shades  of  the  dresses,  or  in  colors  harmo- 
nizing with  them.  The  costume  de  genre  should  always 
have  some  part  of  it  bearing  a  stamp  of  originality.  This 
stamp  is  sometimes  reserved  for  the  bonnet,  in  which 
case  the  dress  is  in  a  plain  neutral  tint.  If  the  dress  is 
somewhat  novel  in  cut  or  in  the  disposition  of  colors, 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  bonnet, 
which  should  invariably  be  simple.  It  is  with  the  toilet 
as  with  art— it  should  not  embrace  too  much  to  attract 
the  eye  at  once,  for  thus  the  whole  effect  is  lost. 


The  favorite  colors  to  be  worn  next  season  are  red, 
straw  color,  and  heliotrope.  There  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  an  old  fashion,  which  is  the  use  of  purple.  If 
an  article  is  not  wanted,  no  matter  how  skillfully  it  is 
constructed,  the  market  unceremoniously  closes  against  it. 
One  has  only  to  go  over  the  premium-lists  of  the  various 
expositions  and  state  fairs  to  get  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  exchangeable  value  of  woman's  work.  Make 
a  note  of  the  meager  premiums  offered  for  this  labor,  and 
follow  it  to  the  exchange  where  it  languishes  for  want  of 
purchasers,  and  the  true  story  of  its  failure  is  told  in  the 
fact  that  lack  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  diversity  of 
industries  has  blocked  its  way  to  the  buyer.  The  strug- 
gles of  women  for  subsistence  in  industrial  pursuits  have 
arisen  mainly  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  workers 
entering  upon  new  fields  of  employment,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  crowd  more  and  still  more  the  already 
overcrowded  industries  apparently  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  capacities.  As  an  explorer  in  industrial  vocations, 
woman  is  chargeable  with  great  timidity,  to  say  the  least. 


The  young  women  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  have  been 
indulging  in  an  entirely  new  kind  of  amusement  this  win- 
ter— taking  boxing  lessons.  A  young  dentist  there  gives 
two  lessons  in  sparring  to  young  ladies,  every  afternoon, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ritten house  square.  The  teacher 
has  met  the  best  men  of  his  day,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  though  never  for  money  or  with  bare  knuckles. 
He  told  a  visitor  that  he  did  not  enjoy  giving  the  lessons, 
because  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  accidentally  injuring 
his  pupils.  Of  course  he  dare  not  inflict  any  "punish- 
ment" for  carelessness,  and  the  girls  were  often  so  in- 
tractable that  he  lost  patience  with  them.  A  lawn-tennis 
suit,  with  a  well-padded  jersey,  was  the  usual  costume. 
The  skirts  must  of  course  be  short,  so  that  the  legs  can 
have  full  play.  The  gloves  were  of  the  medium  size,  but 
always  required  much  making  over.  He  always  adds  ex- 
tra hair  stuffing.  Into  the  fingers  and  thumb  he  inserts  a 
castor  glove,  about  one  size  larger  than  that  usually  worn 
by  the  lady.  The  kid  fingers  of  the  boxing  gloves  he  cuts 
off  at  the  knuckle,  so  that  the  castor-covered  fingers  may 
protrude.  This  enables  the  lady  to  close  her  fingers  easily, 
thus  retaining  the  gloves  firmly  on  her  hands.  This  al- 
teration in  the  gloves  is  rendered  necessary,  he  says,  by 
the  universal  inclination  among  women  to  strike  with  the 
hand  open.  "It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  imaginable," 
he  said,  "to  teach  a  lady  to  close  her  fist.  Even  after  you 
think  she  has  been  sufficiently  warned  of  danger,  she  will 
impulsively  lunge  at  you  with  her  open  hand — the  fingers 
straight  out  and  rigid." 


I  was  last  week  at  an  afternoon  tea,  says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  London  Truth,  at  the  house  of  a  blonde 
Cuban,  who  expects  to  be  included  in  the  household  of 
the  Princess  Antonia  de  Montpensier  "when  she  becomes 
Queen  of  Spain."  All  her  energy  goes  in  adorning  her 
own  fair  person  and  the  shrine  consecrated  to  it.  As  she 
is  capricious  and  of  great  wealth,  she  can  often  apply 
new  ideas  and  follow  her  whims.  The  drawing-room  in 
which  the  afternoon  tea  I  speak  of  was  given  had  some 
peculiar  features ;  for  instance,  it  was  lighted  with  a  pale, 
bright  light,  which,  falling  through  delicately  tinted  lamp- 
glasses,  gave  a  tinge  to  every  thing,  which  I  can  best  de- 
scribe as  pearly.  The  furniture  gave  the  impression  of  a 
successful  struggle  against  wintry  coldness.  Chairs  and 
sofas  were  muffled  up  in  knitted  covers  of  white  wool,  so 
soft  and  curly  in  its  effects  as  to  imitate  the  fleece  of 
of  a  young  lamb.  Some  of  them  were  fastened  on  with 
knots  of  ribbons,  of  delicate  pink  or  blue  shades.  You 
have  no  idea  what  an  air  of  snugness  these  woolen 
"houses"  gave.  They  looked  really  elegant,  and  had  the 
pure  aspect  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  Some  very  fine  vases 
of  peach-bloom  Japanese  porcelain  rose  from  a  mantel- 
piece arranged  to  imitate  a  gilt  rush-basket,  and  were 
1  filled  with  white  heather  bordered  with  pink  heather. 


Crocuses  peeped  up  from  among  the  snowy  flowers,  like 
spring  sunshine  playing  upon  the  whiteness  that  winter 
often  leaves  on  the  ground  in  February.  At  each  end  of 
the  mantel  basket  was  a  bow  of  ribbon,  very  large  and  of 
eccentric  form.  There  were  similar  baskets  on  the  cor- 
ner of  a  large  tea-table,  but  they  had  tall  handles,  also 
beribboned  and  bowed.  The  tea-service  was  also  peach- 
bloom,  and  the  steaming  urn  was  a  fantasia  in  old  Japan- 
ese bronze.  Fantasias  in  decorative  art  are  not  sufficiently 
sought  after.  Frivolity,  to  my  thinking,  should  often,  to 
please,  be  fantastic.  The  figures  on  the  urn  seem  to  be 
making  game  of  the  tea-drinkers.  Along  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  placed  lengthwise,  was  a  broad  band  of 
point  de  duchesse,  edged  with  broader  lace  of  the  same 
kind,  applied  flat.  The  pattern  was  accentuated  by  a 
lining  of  blue  satin.  This  was  laid  on  over  blue  satin, 
and  terminated  at  each  end  in  broad  tassels  of  white,  pink, 
and  blue  chenille,  which  descended  to  the  ground.  The 
falling  part  of  the  table-cloth  was  masked  with  a  chenille 
drapery  of  pink,  with  pale-blue  fringe  which  was  looped 
up  with  natural  flowers. 

The  character  and  style  of  letter-writing  changes  quite 
as  much  as  any  thing  else  in  the  world  of  fashion,  says 
the  New  York  World.  The  neatly  written,  closely  lined 
epistles  of  former  times  look  as  provincial  now  as  bygone 
costumes.  The  present  mode  is  of  a  dashy  style,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Rough  Irish-linen 
paper,  unruled,  a  "stub"  pen  and  a  sprawling  chirography 
go  to  make  up  the  hurried  notes  one  receives  nowadays  in 
lieu  of  the  long,  friendly  letters  of  olden  times.  The  art 
of  correspondence,  which  used  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  accomplishments  our  grandmothers  possessed, 
may  be  recovered  among  the  lost  arts.  At  the  present 
day  the  society  woman  has  no  time  for  letter-writing;  but 
when  necessity  demands  her  writing  at  all,  she  sits  down 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  with  a  business-like  air 
dashes  off  a  note — covering  several  pages,  it  is  true,  but 
containing  about  as  much  matter  as  could  easily  be  put 
upon  the  despised  postal-card, — and  then  her  duty  is 
done.  The  old  saying  that  a  letter  shows  the  character 
of  the  person  who  writes  it  and  the  character  of  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  written,  if  it  be  true,  would  argue  the  mod- 
ern society  woman  a  trifle  too  blase  or  too  fast,  one  or  the 
other.  There  is  as  much  character  in  a  woman's  writing 
as  in  her  voice,  and  one  feels  a  little  awed  upon  opening 
a  modern  billet-doux  in  character  like  a  printed  placard, 
as  he  would  upon  hearing  a  coarse,  gruff  voice  proceed 
from  the  rosy  lips  of  a  fair  woman.  In  some  things  we 
advance  backward,  like  a  crab.  "After  all,  old  things  are 
the  best."   

A  woman  whose  pretty  hands  are  being  ruined  by  wash- 
ing in  hard  water  writes  to  ask  a  remedy.  Water  can  be 
easily  softened  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  small  piece  of  lump  borax.  Warm  water,  into 
which  enough  borax  has  been  dissolved  to  make  the  wa- 
ter feel  a  little  slippery  when  pressed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  is  very  good  .for  washing  the  hands.  Hands 
kept  dirty  are  never  smooth  and  white ;  absolute  clean- 
liness is  necessary.  Many  people  who  do  not  work  wash 
their  hands  but  seldom.  The  day's  accumulation  of  dirt 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hands  all  night.  Upon  rising, 
the  hands  are  washed  in  cold  water.  The  possessor  won- 
ders why,  when  she  does  no  work,  her  hands  do  not  look 
any  better  than  her  chambermaid's.  The  hands  should 
always  be  washed  in  warm  soap-suds  before  going  to  bed. 
White  soaps  are  safest.  Highly-scented  and  colored 
soaps  are  almost  invariably  made  from  rancid  and  ill- 
smelling  fats.  After  the  hands  are  thoroughly  dried,  use 
a  few  drops  of  mixed  glycerine  and  camphor,  which  the 
druggist  can  prepare  for  you.  Drop  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  rub  on  the  hands.  This  will  be  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  show  decided  improvement. — Boston  Budget. 


The  Khedive  shook  hands,  says  a  correspondent,  and 
seated  me  on  one  side  of  the  angle  made  by  the  corner, 
while  he  occupied  a  chair  directly  in  front  of  me.  Thus 
placed,  the  light  from  the  window  fell  upon  him,  and  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  man  who,  since  he 
came  to  power,  has  from  the  force  of  circumstances  been 
almost  as  fully  in  the  blaze  of  notoriety  as  any  European 
monarch.  I  have  already  said  that  he  was  neatly  dressed. 
His  linen  was  of  remarkable  whiteness,  suggesting  that 
the  rupture  of  the  dual  control  had  not  prevented  the  re- 
tention of  a  French  laundress.  It  may  be  a  royal  pecu- 
liarity to  have  clean  linen,  but  in  this  case  the  whiteness 
was  exceptional.  The  Khedive  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing handsome.  His  hair  is  dark,  his  nose  straight  and 
not  large,  his  other  features  regular,  while  his  black  eyes 
are  luminous  and  full  of  expression.  He  wore  his  beard 
full  and  closely  cut,  and  his  dress  was  a  black  frock-coat, 
white  vest  and  light  checked  pantaloons.  His  shirt  front 
was  ornamented  with  simple  gold  studs,  and  on  his  right 
hand  he  wore  a  small  ring  set  with  a  jewel.  Altogether  his 
attire  was  elegant,  unpretentious,  unobtrusive,  while  his 
looks  and  manners  conveyed  the  impression  of  great  kind- 
ness and  sincerity  of  character.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  was  in  English,  which  the  Khedive  spoke  with 
fluency  though  with  the  French  idiom,  thinking  evidently 
in  French,  with  which  language  he  has  been  familiar  from 
his  childhood,  and  then  translating  into  that  in  which  he 
desired  to  convey  his  ideas.  His  accent  was  much  better 
than  that  of  most  Europeans  speaking  the  language  with 
'  equal  readiness. 


AN  ECHO  FROM  ARCADV. 


We  shall  not  taste  our  showery  spring  again, 

Yet  cheerful  memory  makes  it  doubly  dear; 

The  leaves  that  had  no  scent  when  plucked  are  sere, 
Hut  smell  like  roses  freshened  with  the  rain. 
Perchance,  if  we  went  back  once  more  and  sought 

That  secret  hill,  that  visionary  stream, 
Which  gleam  so  brightly  in  the  glass  of  thought, 
They  might  not  bring  us  all  the  charm  they  brought ; 

They  might  undo  trie  magic  of  the  dream ! 
We  have  grown  wise  and  cold  with  worldly  lore; 

Our  weary  eyes  have  learned  to  dread  the  sun. 

Ah!  tell  me,  tell  me,  was  it  sagely  done, 
Thus  to  go  back  to  Arcady  once  more? 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  UNATTAINABLE. 


The  books  I  can  not  hope  to  buy — 

Their  phantoms  round  me  waltz  and  wheel. 
They  pass  before  the  dreaming  eye, 

Ere  sleep  the  dreaming  eye  can  seal. 

A  kind  of  literary  reel 
They  dance;  but  fair  the  bindings  shine. 

Prose  can  not  tell  them  what  Ifeel— 
The  books  that  never  can  be  mine! 

There  frisk  editions  rare  and  shy- 
Morocco  clad  irom  head  to  heel ; 

Shakespearean  quartos;  comedy. 
As  first  she  flashed  from  Kichard  Steele; 
And  quaint  De  Foe  on  Mrs.  Veal; 

And,  lord  of  landing  net  and  line, 
Old  Izaak  with  his  fishing  creel— 

The  books  that  never  can  be  mine! 

Incunables!  for  you  I  sigh, 

Black  letter,  at  thy  founts  I  kneel; 
Old  tales  of  Perrault's  nursery, 

For  you  I'd  go  without  a  meal ! 

For  books  wherein  did  Aldus  deal 
And  rare  Galiot  du  Pre  I  pine. 

The  watches  of  the  night  reveal 
The  books  that  never  can  be  mine ! 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  hear  a  hopeless  bard's  appeal; 

Reverse  the  rules  of  mine  and  thine; 
Make  it  legitimate  to  steal 

The  books  that  never  can  be  mine! 

Andrrai  Lang. 


A  TURKISK  SLAVE-DEALER. 


With  the  actual  expenditure  of  but  twenty  dollars  I  suc- 
ceeded in  visiting  last  night  the  house  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal female  slave-dealers  of  Stamboul,  and  seeing  all 
there  was  to  be  seen  there.  My  middleman  was  an  Arme- 
nian renegade,  and  he  agreed  to  introduce  me  under  the 
guise  of  a  "Ferenghi  hakim  bashi"  (a  Frank  doctor  in  the 
employ  of  the  Turkish  Army).  At  the  hour  appointed 
I  met  the  Armenian,  whom  1  will  aall  Kevorx.  I  donned 
the  garb  provided  for  me,  including  fez ;  armed  my  eyes 
with  green  spectacles,  put  a  false  beard  on,  as  well  as  a 
military  sword,  and,  thus  accoutered,  sallied  forth  into  the 
dark.  We  got  into  a  closed  carriage  and  drove  over  to 
Stamboul.  We  gained  the  Mahmoud  Djaddessi,  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  and  passed  the  tomb  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud.  Soon  after  that  I  was  blindfolded.  We 
were  driven  over  the  most  horrible  pavement,  and  I  was 
shaken  out  of  my  seat  more  than  once,  but  the  bandage 
over  my  eyes  was  immediately  readjusted.  After  what 
seemed  to  me  a  long  while  the  carriage  stopped.  I  was 
taken  out  and  led  up  two  steps  into  a  hall,  up  a  worn- 
out  stair  case  of  stone,  and  finally  through  two  rooms.  In 
the  center  of  the  third  room  the  bandage  was  removed 
from  my  eyes,  and  I  was  led  to  a  divan,  and  sat  down. 
There  stood  a  mangal  (brass  vessel  filled  with  glowing 
charcoal)  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  some  candelabra 
furnished  a  good  light.  There  were  two  windows,  but 
close  lattice-work  on  the  inside  prevented  a  view  into  the 
street.  I  had  but  barely  completed  this  hasty  survey 
when  a  courtly  old  Turk,  the  owner  of  the  house,  entered. 
He  made  the  modern  salutation  of  the  Mussulman,  by 
touching  his  breast  and  forehead,  and  I  began  to  hurl  my 
Turkish  phrases,  acquired  the  day  before  from  Mr. 
Werndel,  at  his  devoted  old  head,  occasionally  assisted 
by  honest  Kevork. 

"Aksham  lariniz  hairelsoun !"  (May  your  evening  be 
felicitous)  I  remarked,  in  execrable  Osmanli. 

He  replied  the  same. 

"Alish  verish  nasil?"  (How  is  business?)  I  continued. 

"Durghiin'' (dull),  he  said;  whereupon  he  clapped  his 
hands.  A  Nubian  appeared,  and  he  gave  some  order.  A 
moment  later  nargilehs  were  brought  in,  lighted,  and  the 
tube  of.  one  handed  to  me,  who  was,  like  the  rest,  reclin- 
ing in  a  half  recumbent  position  on  the  divan  next  to  the 
grand  old  Turk  and  his  grander  white  beard.  Turkish 
coffee,  in  delicate  little  cups  set  in  filigree  holders,  was 
also  handed  around,  during  which  time  and  for  about 
five  minutes  longer  absolute  silence  reigned,  only  broken 
by  the  bubbling  of  the  water  in  the  nargilehs.  Then  the 
old  gentleman  remarked : 

"Pashalar  okadar  almiolar."  (The  pashas  do  not  buy 
so  many.) 

Again  no  word  was  spoken  for  a  short  while. 

"Bir  guezel  sari  kuizin  fiati  nekadar  dir?"  (What  is  the 
price  of  a  pretty  fair  girl?)  I  next  asked. 

"Iki  yuz  lira"  (200/.),  he  replied. 

"Bir  guezel  kiz  bana  geusteriniz"  (Show  me  a  pretty 
girl),  I  said. 

The  old  Turk  threw  a  questioning  glance  at  my  guide. 
Then  he  clapped  his  hands  again.  The  brown-skinned 
attendant  who  appeared  was  given  an  order,  and  about 
ten  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  new  coffee  was  brought 
in,  accompanied  by  a  dish  of  sweetmeats,  of  which  I  did 
not  partake.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  personage 
gotten  up  very  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Khavass- 
es — a  negro,  pompous  and  fat — entered  first,  followed 
by  a  half-dozen  females,  clad  in  loose  garments  of  Broussa 
silk,  and  wearing  the  yashmak.  The  pompous  negro  was 
the  kiz-agassi  (literally  girls'  boss) — of  course  a  eunuch, — 
and  the  females  were  the  "first  lot."  One  by  one  the 
girls,  obeying  their  master's  behest,  stepped  up  close  to 
me,  and  unvailed.  There  was  not  a  pretty  one  among 
them.  They  were  all  Nubian  girls,  quite  young,  between 
twelve  and  fourteen,  I  should  say,  excepting  one  Syrian 
girl  of  perhaps  fifteen,  who  was  just  tolerable.  The  grand 
old  Turk  began  to  descant  on  her  beauty  and  good  points, 
but  I  cut  him  short,  saying:  "Bou  kiz  guezel  deildir" 
(this  girl  is  not  pretty).  The  G.  O.  T.  said  nothing,  but 
clapped  his  hands  again,  and  made  a  sweeping  motion  to 
the  kiz-agassi,  as  if  requesting  him  to  sweep  this  dirt  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  at  any  rate  out  of  his  and  my 
sight.  The  kiz-agassi  marched  the  first  lot  out  again, 
just  as  pompous  and  silent  as  at  first.  Pretty  soon  he  en- 
tered again,  followed  by  seven  other  girls,  dressed  and 
vailed  similarly,  but  a  trifle  more  expensively.  This  sec- 
ond lot  was  a  little  better,  but  not  much.   They  were 


all  Syrian  and  Circassian  girls,  all  of  them  very  young, 
and  rather  shy  and  modest  when  encountering  the  gaze 
of  the  stranger.  I  repeated  my  phrase,  "No  good,"  and 
they  were  also  swept  out  of  my  sight.  Lastly  three  girls 
were  brought  in,  and  one  of  them  was  a  beauty  ana  no 
mistake.  I  think  she  must  have  been  about  sixteen, 
quite  fair,  even  for  a  Circassian,  with  light  hazel  eyes, 
black  eyebrows,  and  long,  yellow  hair.  She  had  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  off  her  lower  garments,  but  evidently 
showed  her  face  with  reluctance.  I  think  she  liked  me 
not;  she  hardly  looked  at  me. 

"Bou  kiz  guezel  dir"  (this  girl  is  pretty),  sententiously 
remarked  the  G.  O.  T. 

I  didn't  dispute  the  point,  but  asked:  "Bou  kuizin  fiati 
nekadar  dir?"    (What  is  the  price  of  the  girl?) 

"Euch  yuz  lira"  (300/.),  replied  theG.  O.  T. 

"Pek  pahili  dir"  (it  is  too  dear),  I  put  in. 

"Hair  effendin,  pahili  deildir"  (no,  sir,  it  is  not  dear), 
he  said. 

I  could  probably  have  knocked  off  50/.  from  the  300/., 
but  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  bring  this  interview  to 
a  close,  and  told  the  old  man  I  would  think  about  it. 
He  did  not  insist,  but  merely  replied :  "Pahili  deildir" 
(it  is  not  dear).  I  bade  him  good-bye ;  in  other  words 
saying,  "Allaha  ismarladik"  (I  commend  you  to  God), 
which  I  thought  was  very  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
grand  old  rascal ;  and  he  was  polite  enough  to  say, 
"Hosh  geldiniz,  sefah  geldiniz"  (meaning,  about,  "You 
are  welcome");  and  then  I  was  conducted  out  of  the 
house  and  conveyed  over  to  the  Pera  side,  with  the  same 
series  of  precautions.  I  understood  since  that  but  a  week 
ago  a  healthy  young  white  slave  was  bought  of  the  same 
dealer  for  20/.  Truly  not  even  in  America's  palmiest 
days  of  slavery  was  human  flesh  held  so  cheap  as  it  is  to- 
day in  the  Land  of  the  Crescent!  And  what  is  most  as- 
tonishing, though  all  these  facts  as  cited  by  me  above 
are  singly  or  collectively  known  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  foreign  (and  civilized)  nations  in  Stamboul,  nothing 
is  done  to  check  this  bestial  evil.  True,  slavery,  on 
the  whole,  is  of  a  mild  and  rather  humane  form  with 
the  Turks;  but  still  it  is  slavery. —  Wolf  von  Schier- 
brand,  in  Neiu  York  Times. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 


Crimson  and  gold  and  russet, 

Against  the  blazing  sky, 
The  trees  stood  up  in  the  sunset, 

As  the  wind  went  wandering  by. 

Crimson,  and  gold,  and  russet; 

And  a  drifting  haze  of  rain 
Caught  up  the  western  glory 

And  gave  it  back  again. 

Just  so,  when  life  is  sinking 

To  the  twilight  time  of  tears, 
Worn  with  the  fret  and  fever. 

The  turmoil  of  the  years, 

Light  from  the  land  we're  nearing 

Falls  on  the  path  we  tread, 
Like  the  smile  we  see  through  weeping, 

On  the  faces  of  our  dead. 

All  the  Year  Round. 


SPEAKING  IN  CONGRESS. 


The  most  nervous  moment  for  a  new  member  of  Con- 
gress is  just  before  he  is  to  make  a  speech.  Many  of  the 
old  members,  even,  are  seized  with  "stage  fright."  The 
idea  that  the  official  reporters  have  ears  for  the  whole 
country  gives  every  speaker  an  uncomfortably  large  au- 
dience. Some  members  are  anxious  at  all  times  to  get 
in  the  Record;  but  these  men  generally  do  not  make 
speeches.  They  simply  interrupt  others  to  ask  questions — 
sometimes  very  silly  ones, — or  to  make  objections,  thus 
getting  their  names  in  the  Record,  with  an  appearance  of 
great  activity.  When  he  is  about  to  make  an  ambitious 
effort,  the  feeling  of  the  mem  hep  may  be  judged  by  one 
watching  from  the  gallery.  Each  man  has  his  peculiar 
way  of  going  about  it.  Morrison  always  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment half-way  down  the  second  aisle  on  the  Democratic 
side,  with  hands  on  the  desks  on  each  side.  Then  he 
speaks  with  deliberation,  always  taking  two  or  three  steps 
toward  the  Speaker  when  much  in  earnest.  He  is  always 
soon  through.  Randall  always  speaks  from  behind  his 
own  desk,  and  makes  no  preliminary  movement.  Hewitt 
is  probably  the  only  other  who  speaks  entirely  without 
warning.  He  goes  ofl  like  powder— all  in  an  instant. 
Some  members  load  their  desks  for  a  speech ;  some  load 
themselves.  Sometimes  three  or  four  desks  give  warning 
of  speeches.  They  are  piled  up  with  Congressional  re- 
cords, revised  statutes,  official  reports,  newspaper  clij>- 
pings,  and  on  top  of  all  huge  rolls  of  manuscript.  When 
a  speech  is  too  full  of  dry  matter  to  find  room  inside  the 
orator,  and  must  be  given  storage  on  his  desk,  other  mem- 
bers find  it  convenient  to  be  in  the  cloak-room. 

Last  session  there  was  a  man  in  the  House  who  used  to 
walk  back  and  forth  around  the  semicircle  back  of  the 
members'  seats,  running  his  hands  through  his  hair  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  before  making  a  speech.  Some 
members  walk  two  or  three  times  past  the  Speaker's  desk 
before  they  try  to  catch  his  eye.  Some  stand  up  in  their 
places,  clear  their  throats  several  times,  pull  up  their 
sleeves,  button  their  cuffs,  feel  their  tie,  open  and  shut 
their  desks  two  or  three  times,  and  then  walk  down  the 
aisle  a  little  way,  and  say,  "Mr.  Speaker."  Some  sit  and 
rub  their  hands.  Others  do  nothing  in  particular;  but 
you  can  tell  they  are  going  to  speak  by  the  nervous  glances 
they  throw  up  at  the  Speaker.  Some  will  make  eyes  at 
the  Speaker  for  half  an  hour  before  trying  to  catch  his. 
You  can*  tell  when  some  men  are  goin  to  speak  because 
they  look  frightened.  Others  you  know  are  going  to  talk — 
because  they  always  do  when  they  get  a  chance. —  Wash- 
ington Star. 


Some  are  brave  one  day  and  cowards  another,  as  great 
captains  have  often  told  me,  from  their  own  experience 
and  observations.— Sir  W.  Temple. 


A  SCHOOL-BOOK  STORY. 


Sometimes  a  sad,  homesick  feeling  comes  over  me, 
when  I  compare  the  prevailing  style  of  anecdote  and 
school  literature  with  the  old  McGuffy  brand,  so  well 
known  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  our  juvenile  literature, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  so  transparent  and  so  easy  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration shows  signs  of  lawlessness. 

Boys  to-day  do  not  use  the  respectful  language,  and 
large,  luxuriant  words,  that  they  did  when  Mr.  McGuffy 
used  to  stand  around  and  report  their  conversations  for 
his  justly  celebrated  school-reader.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
think  of,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  and,  for  one,  I  think 
we  should  face  the  facts. 

I  ask  the  careful  student  of  school  literature  to  com- 
pare the  following  selection,  which  I  have  written  myself 
with  great  care,  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  matter  of  choice  and  difficult  words,  with  the  flippant 
and  commonplace  terms  used  in  the  average  school-book 
of  to-day. 

TRUE  MERIT  REWARDED. 

One  day  as  George  Oswald  was  going  to  his  tasks,  and 
while  passing  through  the  wood,  he  spied  a  tall  man  ap- 
proaching, in  an  opposite  direction,  along  the  highway. 

"Ah!"  thought  George,  in  a  low,  mellow  tone  of 
voice,  "whom  have  we  here?" 

"Good  morning,  my  fine  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, pleasantly.    "Do  you  reside  in  this  locality?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  retorted  George,  cheerily,  dropping 
his  cap.  "In  yonder  cottage,  near  the  glen,  my  widowed 
mother  and  her  thirteen  children  dwell  with  me." 

"And  is  your  father  dead?"  exclaimed  the  man,  with 
a  rising  inflection. 

"Extremely  so,"  murmured  the  lad;  "and,  O  sir,  that 
is  why  my  poor  mother  is  a  widow." 

"And  how  did  your  papa  die?"  asked  the  man,  as  he 
thoughtfully  stood  on  the  other  foot  awhile. 

"Alas,  sir,"  said  George,  as  a  large  hot  tear  stole  down 
his  pale  cheek  and  fell  with  a  loud  report  on  the  warty 
surface  of  his  bare  foot,  "he  was  lost  at  sea,  in  a  bitter 
gale.  The  good  ship  foundered  two  years  ago  last  Christ- 
mastide,  and  father  was  foundered  at  the  same  time.  No 
one  knew  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  that  the  crew  was 
drowned  until  the  next  spring,  and  it  was  then  too  late." 

"And  what  is  your  age,  my  fine  fellow?"  quoth  the 
stranger. 

"If  I  live  until  next  October,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  de- 
clamatory tone  of  voice  suitable  for  a  second  reader,  "I 
will  be  seven  years  of  age." 

"And  who  provides  for  your  mother  and  her  large 
family  of  children?"  queried  the  man. 

"Indeed,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  George,  in  a  shrill  tone. 
"I  toil,  oh  so  hard,  sir,  for  we  are  very,  very  poor;  and 
since  my  elder  sister  Ann  was  married  and  brought  her 
husband  home  to  live  with  us,  I  have  to  toil  more  assidu- 
ously than  heretofore." 

"And  by  what  means  do  you  obtain  a  livelihood?"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  in  slowly  measured  and  grammatical 
words. 

"By  digging  wells,  kind  sir,"  replied  George,  picking 
up  a  tired  ant  as  he  spoke  and  stroking  it  on  the  back. 
"I  have  a  good  education,  and  so  I  am  enabled  to  dig 
wells  as  well  as  a  man.  I  do  this  daytimes,  and  take  in 
washin.;  at  night.  In  this  wav  I  am  enabled  to  barely 
maintain  our  family  in  a  precarious  manner;  but,  O  sir, 
should  my  other  sisters  marry,  I  fear  that  some  of  my 
brothers-in-law  would  have  to  suffer." 

"And  do  you  not  fear  the  deadly  fire-damp?"  asked  the 
stranger,  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"Not  by  a  damp  sight,"  answered  George,  with  a  low, 
gurgling  laugh,  for  he  was  a  great  wag. 

"You  are  indeed  a  brave  lad,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
as  he  repressed  a  smile.  "And  do  you  not  at  times  be- 
come very  weary  and  wish  for  other  ways  of  passing  your 
time?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  sir, "said  the  lad.  "I  would  fain  run  and 
romp  and  be  gay  like  other  boys,  but  I  must  engage  in  con- 
stant manual  exercise  or  we  will  have  no  bread  to  eat, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  pie  since  papa  perished  in  the 
moist  and  moaning  sea." 

"And  what  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  your  papa  did  not 
perish  at  sea,  but  was  saved  from  a  hurried  grave?" 
asked  the  stranger,  in  pleasing  tones. 

"Ah,  sir,"  exclaimed  George,  in  a  genteel  manner, 
again  doffing  his  cap,  "I  am  too  polite  to  tell  you  what  I 
would  say;  and  beside,  sir,  you  are  much  larger  than  I 
am."  • 

"Hut,  my  brave  lad,"  said  the  man,  in  low,  musical 
tones,  "do  you  not  know  me,  Georgie,  O  George!" 

"I  must  say,"  replied  George,  "tnat  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  Whilst  I  may  have  met  you  before,  I  can 
not  at  this  moment  place  you,  sir." 

"My  son!  O  my  son!"  murmured  the  man,  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  large  strawberry  mark  out  of  his  valise  and 
showing  it  to  (he  lad,  "do  you  not  recognize  your  parent 
on  your  father's  side?  When  our  good  ship  went  to  the 
bottom  all  perished  save  me.  I  swam  several  miles 
through  the  billows,  and  at  last,  utterly  exhausted,  gave 
up  all  hope  of  life.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  to  me, 
and  I  walked  out  of  the  sea  and  rested  myself.  And 
now,  my  brave  boy,"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  izreat  glee, 
"see  what  I  have  brought  for  you." 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unclasp  from  a 
shawl  strap,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  present  to 
George's  astonished  gaze  a  large  forty-cent  watermelon 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Orient. 

"Ah,"  said  George,  "this  is  indeed  a  glad  surprise. 
Albeit,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you?" — Bill  Nye,  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 


No  way  has  been  found  for  making  heroism  easy,  even 
for  the  scholar.  Labor,  iron  labor,  is  for  him.  The 
world  was  created  as  an  audience;  the  atoms  of  which  it 
is  made  are  opportunities.— Emerson. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


The  Chicago  Rambler  publishes  the  following 
thrilling  extract  from  the  duet  between  "Ma- 
rion" and  "De  Grieux,"  as  sung  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Opera  company: 
Manon  (  imploringly)— 

Signor! 
De  Grieux  (sternly)— 

Traditore ! 
Manon  (  frantically)— 

Pieta  Signore,  e  mio  stiletto. 

Presto  andante  e  tu  cuspidor. 
Ah  che  la  mortc,  aninia  allegretto, 
Mi  hunki  dori  al  fresco  amor! 
De  Grieux  (affectedly)— 

Ah  bi  Casino! 
Manon  (more  frantically)— 

Mi  infelice  armor  vermicelli, 
Alabazan  con  realto  furor. 
Chiora  di  lima  ah  rasberri  jelli, 
O  Quanto  Savon,  cum  closa  tc  dor. 
De  Grieux  (  deeply  moved)— 

Mi  voice  e  huski, 
Oh,  gota  Sanduski! 

(Fervidly)— 

Sic  semper  macaroni, 
Parlate  brandi  boni, 
JJuomo  con  banana, 
E  tu  ler  live  havana 
Stiletto! 
Maladetto! 
Cospetto! 
Don  (orgetto! 
(  Despairingly  ) — 

Hadio,  hadio,  hadio  a  dimo 
Tu  gete  good  cigar  (strikes  high  C). 
Manon — Ah,  horrida  concertina! 

Expressivo! 
Excessivo! 
Tomato  supe  areno. 
(  Throws  her  arms  around  his  neck)— 
Reina  Victoria  astra  spaghetti, 
Ipecac  castor  oyl  mio  ognor. 
Lit  el  casino  mon  di  spermacetti 
Mi  hunki  dori  el  fresco  amor. 
Manon  (  imploringly)— 

Oh,  mi  hunki  dori ! 
De  Grieux  ( passionately ) — 

Oh,  my  gota  glori! 

Manon — 

Ah— ah— ahah  tr  ece— (x  in  alt). 

Both  (doivn  to  the  footlights  )— 

Presse  andante  e  tu  cuspidor. 

[  Curtain. 

BALLADE  OK  EASTERN  SPRING. 
The  buds  are  busting  on  the  tree, 
The  bee  will  soon  begin  to  hum, 
And  in  the  larch  the  chickadee 

Gets  off  his  little  tumpty-tum. 
The  maple  syrup's  flowing  from 

The  maple  where  the  bluebirds  woo, 
Until  their  nimble  feet  are  numb- 
Sweet  spring  is  here--cachoo,  cachoo ! 

The  sunshine  gilds  the  barren  lea, 

And  makes  the  coalman  sad  and  glum, 
The  poet  in  wild  ecstacy 

Upon  his  harp  begins  to  trum. 
We  hear  the  street-band's  horn  and  drum 

Get  off  its  awful  hullaballoo, 
Hut  still  we  wear  the  pedal  gum — 

Sweet  spring  is  here — cachoo,  cachoo! 
The  butterfly  will  shortly  be 

Cavorting  round  the  peach  and  plum, 
An  airy  honeysuckle  sea 

Will  wave  the  old  piazza  from. 
The  moving-man  will  smash  his  thumb, 

The  wood-dove  on  the  wood-pile  coo, 
And  shad-roe's  cooked  in  ecg  and  crumb — 

Sweet  spring  is  here — cachoo,  cachoo! 

*  Puck. 


HER  VIEW  OF  IT. 

You  came  so  near  that  once,  and  then 

Stood  in  the  awkward  way  of  men, 
As,  with  your  eyes  bent  on  me  so, 
I  watched  the  crimson  sunset  glow, 

And  night  closed  in  on  field  and  fen. 
I  felt  your  purpose  grow  and  grow: 
You  did  not  ask — could  I  say  >«o? 

And  who  shall  say  what  might  have  been? — 
You  came  so  near. 

Your  arm  slipped— ah,  be  still,  my  pen  ! 

I  but  drew  back ;  then  close  again 
You  drew  me — close.  Your  head  bent  low- 
A  sudden  noise!  You  let  me  go. 

Oh,  was  it  not  a  pity,  when 

You  came  so  near?  Puck. 


A  MISSOURI  MURDER. 

There  is  a  young  man  in  Missouri, 

Who  married  a  terrible  fouri. 
He  endured  such  a  life 
Through  the  nags  of  his  wife, 

That  he  hung  an  intelligent  jouri. 

Boston  Folio. 


IN  PEACE  PREPARE  FOR  WAR. 


YE  BALLAD!  OK  LAD  YE  MARY. 

My  ladye  Mary  wakes  at  morne, 
Arovsed  by  a  matyn  home 

Klowne  at  ye  posterne  gates. 
She  dons  her  garb  and  bvckled  shoon, 
Thene  to  ye  donjon  keepe  goes  soone 

To  wrestle  with  ye  plates. 

My  ladye  Mary  lightes  ye  fyre, 
As  'twere  some  cabalystick  pyre. 

Whose  Hame  mvst  not  goc  ovt. 
She  waftcth  missiles  at  ye  catle 
Who  straighteway  hies  him  ovte  of  that, 

With  yawp  and  grvesome  shovte. 

Thene  wilh  her  (aire  and  lovlie  armes 
She  worketh  neatlie  manye  charmes, 

On  wych  no  man  dare  looke. 
Ye  mcate  with  cvlte  and  eke  with  slashe 
She  worketh  deftlie  into  hashe, 

For  Mary  is  ye  cooke. 

Chicago  Rambler. 


Joseph  Cook  recently  said  that  every  one 
should  have  an  aim  in  life.  We  presume  Mr. 
Cook  does  not  allude  to  women.  An  aim  in  life 
wouldn't  do  them  any  good.  They  would  never 
hit  it,  anyway,  unless  they  improved  very  much 
in  their  throwing. 


Sailing  the  seas  over  in  search  of  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  that  by  the  annexation  ol  territory 
avenues  for  trade  may  open,  is  the  especial  busi- 
ness just  now  of  England  and  Germany.  This 
can  not  be  America's  policy.  A  nation  that 
sweeps  from  ocean  to  ocean,  holding  this  hemi- 
sphere in  a  unity  of  interests  under  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  our  bounds  are  fixed.  This  does  not 
deter  these  restless  crusaders,  now  that  they  are 
running  short  ol  opportunities,  from  plotting  to 
make  an  opening  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  nor 
from  slashing  boisterously  at  the  little  isles  just 
beyond  our  range.  These  may  be  hints  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  and  should  be  influ- 
ences to  hasten  the  equipment  of  our  defensible 
shores.  It  is  folly  to  sit  supinely  and  trust  to  the 
magic  ol  events  to  bring  security  to  our  nation. 
By  the  very  latest  inventions  the  art  of  war  has 
l>een  given  to  the  cannoneer,  and  the  missile  he 
throws  and  the  power  that  sends  it  arc  not  fash- 
ioned in  a  day  nor  a  month,  so  that  the  impor- 
tance of  time  for  preparation  for  contingencies 
can  not  be  over-estimated.  The  value  ofthe  in- 
fantry is  secondary  to  the  artillery,  and  the 
5,000,000  men  that  Xerxes'  son  gathered  at  the 
Hellespont  could  never  have  pontooned  that 
mile  of  water  were  a  modern  gunboat  off  shore  or 
a  battery  on  the  opposite  heights.  In  the  next 
conflict  it  will  not  take  some  swamp  angel  a 
week  to  knock  a  hole  in  some  Sumter,  nor  will 
the  spires  of  a  Richmond,  while  visible  to  the 
eye,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shot.  In  fact, 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  since  the  war 
in  armament  are  quite  as  radical  as  were  those  of 
the  Rebellion  beyond  those  of  the  Revolution.  The 
bill  that  Congress  has  in  hand  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000  lor  naval  ex)>enditures  is  just 
about  one  filth  what  should  be  at  once  set  apart 
for  the  better  protection  of  our  principal  harbors. 
Early  in  this  session  the  commission  appointed 
a  year  ago  reported  the  utterly  defenseless  con- 
dition of  our  sea-coast,  and  recommended  the 
spending  of  $100,000,000  at  once  in  their  better 
security,  confident  that  later  on,  while  we  might 
be  developing  the  most  revolutionary  inventions 
in  naval  warfare  with  the  energy  born  of  neces- 
sity, our  leading  coast  cities  might  be  in  ashes. 
—  Boston  Budget. 


LITERATURE  TO  PLEASE. 


Cooks,  warriors  and  authors  must  be  judged 
by  the  effects  they  produce;  toothsome  dishes, 
glorious  victories,  pleasant  books — these  are  our 
demands.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  ingre- 
dients, tactics,  or  methods.  We  have  no  desire 
to  be  admitted  into  the  kitchen,  the  council,  or 
the  study.  The  cook  may  clean  her  saucepans 
how  she  pleases,  the  warrior  place  his  men  as  he 
likes,  the  author  handle  his  material  or  weave 
his  plot  as  best  he  can— when  the  dish  is  served 
we  only  ask,  is  it  good?  when  the  battle  has 
been  fought,  who  won?  when  the  book  comes 
out,  does  it  read?  Authors  ought  not  to  be  above 
being  reminded  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  write 
agreeably.  Some  very  disagreeable  men  have 
succeeded  in  doing  it,  so  there  is  no  need  for  any 
one  to  despair.  Every  author,  be  he  grave  or 
gay,  should  try  to  make  his  book  as  ingratiating 
as  possible.  Reading  is  not  a  duty,  and  has 
therefore  no  business  to  be  made  disagreeable. 
Nobody  is  under  any  obligation  to  read  any 
other  man's  book.  Literature  exists  to  please; 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  men's  lives;  to  make 
them  for  a  short  while  forget  their  sorrows  and 
their  sins,  their  silenced  hearths,  their  disap- 
pointed hopes,  their  grim  futures— and  those 
men  of  letters  are  the  best  loved  who  have  best 
performed  literature's  truest  office. — Macmil- 
tan's  Magazine. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  very  unwilling  to  admit 
that  he  is  in  error,  says  the  Boston  Beacon.  He 
and  Mr.  Fred  Clay  were  listening  to  a  piece  of 
music  being  played  by  a  band.  Gilbert  said  it 
was  by  Gungl;  Clay  said  it  wasn't.  They  got 
into  an  argument,  and  Clay  exclaimed,  "Well,  I 
ought  to  know;  I  wrote  it."  "Oh,  no,  you 
didn't,"  said  Gilbert;  "you  may  have  written 
something  very  like  it,  but  you  didn't  write 
this."   

Books  have  brought  some  men  to  knowledge 
and  some  to  madness.  As  fullness  sometimes 
hurteth  the  stomach  more  than  hunger,  sofareth 
it  with  wits;  and  as  of  meats,  so  likewise  of 
books,  the  use  ought  to  be  limited  according  to 
the  quality  ol  him  that  useth  them.— Plutarch. 

The  Government  is  making  a  thorough  trial 
at  the  Springfield  Arsenal  of  the  Spencer  maga- 
zine gun,  the  cartridges  used  in  which  are  loaded 
with  nine  buckshot  each,  instead  of  a  bullet. 
This  arm  is  recommended  for  militia  use  in  case 
of  riots. 

It  is  said  that  King  Thebaw's  sword,  which 
has  just  been  brought  to  London,  is  beautifully 
chased.  The  same  thing  hapjiened  to  Thebaw 
himself,  if  we  have  read  history  correctly. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 


!  would  state  that  I  am 
way  connected  with  t h< 


not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
firm  of  \  owen  &  Porter,  under- 
WILLIAM  H  POKThR. 


WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lock  hart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  :m<l  FMnieral  Director, 

—  HAS    RHMCV'Hl)  TO — 

1  Mi  ttuiy  meet. 


CARPET 
BEATING. 

I'elephonc  :50:s(». 

TUIQ  DADED  M»y  l,e  fo«nd  °>>  »le  at  REo  p. 

ImO  rMrLIl  ROWELL  it  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  bureau,  ro  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  beating  and  Reno- 
vating Works,  1321  and 
13a:t  Market  street,  be- 
tween t>th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  erne*  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Amotions  is  Avf.k's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  is  recognized  and 
prescribed  hf  the  medical  profession,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  forty  years,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable"  household  remedy.  It  is  n 
preparation  Ibntonly  requires  to  be  taken 
in  very  small  quantities]  iind  a  few  tlosi  • 
of  it  administered  In  the  early  si  aires  of  1 
cold  <>r  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may.  very  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  <>f  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
W  hooping <  'oiigh,  and  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dental  to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
loss  of  ■  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not.  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


I  \<  ry  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cta.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BSCAVSE  : 

x.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11.  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  Galifornia 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


B 


ENDER.  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street:  room  40. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  II.  E., 

Studio,  408  L  it  kiii  street,  near  Turk. 


T>~EITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


LTUNATH,  OSCAR, 

Iv  105  Stockto  •  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell:  rooms  27,  28. 


]\7AHL,  H   W„  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7 


and  8. 


N 


ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  -500  I  aylor  street. 


TJOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  70  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


y\r  ANDESFORDE,  I.  B., 

211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 

WELLS,  V.  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street ;  room  45. 


BUSH  ST  REE  J  THEATER. 

M.   B.   LltAVlTT  I.KssKh  AND  DSQPBIBTN 

C.  P.  Hall  Mana(;rk 

Laal  Matinee  To- Day.  \i  ■;  o'clock 

— OF — 

HARRISON   &  GOURLAY! 


Ill  K  FUNNIEST  OF  THFM  ALL  ' 


OUT  OF 
•  Till:  FKVIMi  PAH 
INTO 
Tilt:  FIRE! 

An  epitome  of  Rollicking   Fun  and  Incessant  Hilarity. 

Monday,  April  19th— EZRA  F.  KENDALL,  in  his 
highly  successful  nonsensical  satire, 

A  PAIRJDF  KIDS. 

43T  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.  frj 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  stkrbt,  nrak  Market. 

KRRi.iNr;  Bros  Pkopme toks  and  MaMAOBM 

•  

Last  nights  of  the  great  comedy  success — 

VIRGINIA! 

— WITH — 

ili  lc  11.   IHngeon  in  the  title  Hole. 

Sif  Don't  fail  to  sce'lfi 
DUDES,  NAVVIES,  MM  KM  AIDS, 

BATHERS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,  and 

SAMMY  NUBBLES  and  DEVILLE. 

Monday  evening.  April  19th — 

THE  MEDIUM. 

A  musical  comedy  in  three  acts. 


Admission . 


OUR   POtTl.AK  PRICES: 

. .  .25  cents  I  Reserved  seats  50 cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  thb 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 

S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 

Open  llaily  from  9  A.  to  II  P.  M. 

Iti  MIMiTON'S 
NTAMIAKI) 

TYPE-WRITER. 

Awarded  first  pre- 
miu  it  at  Mechanics* 
Fair.  See  them,  or 
send  f  r  a  circular. 
A..  G.  \\  irks. ill 
A  4  o  ,  38  Calif  r- 
r  Stenograph  Short* 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,    La U N D R Y  MACHINERY, 


AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


STEAM  LAUNDRIES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery, Machinists'  Tools,  etc. 

II.  V.  (.KM.OKV  .1  CO., 

£  and  4  California  street,  S.  F. 

Stelnwai  A  Son-*.     I  F.rncst  Gabler, 

Kranich  A  llacli.  |         MrfC  Koeniseli 

PIANOS!! 

iVl  .  V  X  IV  ±  V  X  ,      sail  rmilftafn 


PILES 


JOSEPH  M.  LEWIS,  M.D., 

,  SPECIALIST, 

On  diseases  of  the  rectum— piles,  fistula,  fissure,  ulcer, 
etc.  Painless  treatment.  Consultation  free.  Office  and 
residence,  150  Fourth  street,  corner  of  Howard.  Sun- 
days, 2  to  4  p.  m. 

"The  San  n unrlf  n "  »»iii  be  delivered 

by  mail  to  any  part  of  I  Ills  city,  stall-,  or 
country,  for  + •*."•<'  u  jenr.  Sample  iub- 
gcrlptlon.  tbree  months  for  fifty  cents. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  announcement  of  Miss  Anderson's  "Ju- 
liet" filled  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night  as  our 
theaters  are  filled  on  no  ordinary  occasion.  The 
large  gathering  wore  their  good  clothes  and  an 
air  of  eager  expectancy,— both  being  a  tribute  to 
the  high  standing,  personal  and  artistic,  of  the 
gentle  Capulet  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  fairly  well- 
dressed  and  more  than  fairly  good-looking  au- 
dience, and  "Our  Mary"  should  have  been 
pleased,  as  she  doubtless  was. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  in  that  audience  were 
none  of  "those  who  came  to  scoff ";  but  there 
were  many  who  came  to  criticise,  to  prate  of 
Neilson,  and,  generally,  to  exercise  the  vested 
rights  of  dilettantism  and  connoisseurship;  and 
these,  to  slightly  paraphrase  the  poet,  "remained 
to  praise" — (or  there  was,  apparently,  but  one 
voice  concerning  "Juliet."  The  favorable  ver- 
dict of  the  San  Francisco  critics  must  have  re- 
moved a  great  load  off  Miss  Anderson's  mind, 
for  one  can  imagine  the  intense  anxiety  with 
which  she  has  waited  for  that  climax  of  her 
fame. 

Next  to  the  approval  of  one's  own  conscience, 
that  of  the  personages  popularly  referred  to  as 
"princes  and  potentates"  must  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. And  yet,  a  continued  residence  on  a 
throne — even  upon  the  lower  steps  which  per- 
tain to  the  heir-apparent-ship— is  as  isolated  a 
situation  as  a  dwelling  in  "the  provinces";  and 
what  can  a  provincial  stamp  on  the  pure  gold  of 
genius  add  to  its  current  value?  But  the  indorse- 
ment of  cosmopolitan  San  Francisco — I  leave 
Miss  Anderson  to  draw  the  conclusion  which 
modesty  forbids  a  San  Franciscan  to  do  more 
than  suggest.  The  distinguished  Mary  must 
now  feel  comparatively  safe,  and  armed  with  con- 
fidence to  face  a  frowning  world — if  worlds  ever 
frown  on  youth,  beauty,  and  success. 

Miss  Anderson's  "Juliet"  is  so  greatly  supe- 
rior to  her  comparatively  new  role  of  "Rosalind" 
as  to  drive  one  to  the  conclusion  that  her  success 
is  due,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  we  are  apt 
to  suppose,  to  intelli:;  rnt  experiment  and  careful 
study.  Yet  it  is  informed  throughout  with  that 
inspiration  that  is  the  lamp  to  research,  the  sub- 
tle essence  that  gives  life  and  warmth  to  specu- 
lation. It  would  seem  impossible  to  exhibit  in 
finer  lines  and  more  delicate  suggestiveness  of 
color  and  shading  the  complexities  of  a  charac- 
ter in  which  the  shrinking  timidity  of  a  girl  just 
entering  into  the  pleasures  of  the  great  world, 
the  filial  affection  and  obedience  hitherto  un- 
questioningly  rendered,  and  the  innocent  gayety 
which  sits  so  sweetly  and  naturally  on  her  young 
head,  are  all  over-mastered  by  the  impassioned 
and  changeless  resolution  of  a  love  so  sudden,  so 
irresistible,  and  so  absolute,  as  to  be  almost  a 
madness. 

Even  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  balcony 
scenes — for  which  the  audience  waited  with 
breathless  expectancy,  and  which  were  given 
with  a  grace  and  charm  mingled  with  a  fervor 
and  intensity  that  justified  the  seeming  extrava- 
gance of  language  and  sentiment — did  not  lessen 
the  fascination  of  those  scenes  in  which  she  ap- 
pears as  the  thoughtless  girl,  the  loving  daugh- 
ter. 

In  the  scene  of  her  first  fateful  meeting  with 
"Romeo,"  at  the  fete,  the  sparkling  gladness  in 
hereyes,  and  the  graceful  gayety  with  which  she 
moved  through  the  dance,  are  made  so  to  accent- 
uate the  careless  joy  of  an  unawakened  heart  as 
to  render  the  scene,  in  the  light  of  what  is  to 
come,  almost  tragically  touching.  An  imagina- 
tive auditor  would  feel  this  in  any  case,  but 
Mary  Anderson  does  not  trust  it  to  the  imagina- 
tion. She  bids  us,  with  every  motion  of  her 
lithe  and  animated  figure,  to  remember  it,  and 
so  effectively  that  the  most  stolid  must  feel  the 
spell. 

In  the  interview  with  her  father  and  mother, 
the  half-incredulous  surprise  in  which  she  meets 
the  first  unkindness  at  their  hands,  the  touch- 
ing appeal  to  them  for  mercy,  and  afterward  to 
the  nurse  for  help,  find  a  fitting  climax  in  her 
desperate  self-assertion  when  she  finds  that  in 
this  dire  extremity  her  own  courage  is  her  sole 
reliance.  It  is  in  these  fine  details  that  the 
completeness  of  the  delineation  consists — a  com- 
pleteness that  was  the  notable  lack  in  "Rosa- 
lind." It  is  in  these  that  Miss  Anderson  shows 
herself  what  the  world  has  already  pronounced 
her — a  great  actress,  and  further,  one  who  will 
become  a  far  greater  one. 

That  in  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  Miss  Anderson 
finds  a  "Romeo"  that  gives  to  such  a  "Juliet"  a 
"reason  to  be,"  is  to  say  all  that  is  needful. 
That  in  this  character  he  is  not  so  notably  good 
as  in  that  of  "Orlando"  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  not  so  overshadowed  by 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  central  figure  of 
the  play.  Mrs.  Billington  was  a  good  "Nurse" — 
in  one  scene,  an  excellent  one;  "Mercutio"  was 
very  well  done  by  Mr.  Ixwis;  and  "Peter,"  and 
the  "Apothecary,"  by  Mr.  Taylor.  One  of  our 
local  actors,  E.  J.Holden,  appeared  as  "Ben- 
volio."  Miss  Anderson  will  make  her  last  ap- 
pearance, as  "Pauline  Deschappellcs,"thiscven- 
ing. 

At  the  Bush-street,  the  closing  week  of  Har- 
rison and  Gourlay's  engagement  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one,  with  Out  of  the  Frying-pan  Into  the 
Fire.   The  very  successful  season  of  these  "two 


funny  men,"  in  the  face  of  so  many  strong 
counter-attractions,  shows  that  true  humor  is  a 
drawing  card  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  that 
the  Bush-street  is  a  popular  little  place  of  resort, 
and  catches  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called 
the  drift-wood  of  amusement-seekers — the  large 
contingent  that  starts  out  of  its  hotel  after  din- 
ner with  the  aimless  intent  of  "dropping  in 
somewhere  "  By  one  of  the  inexplicable  laws  of 
chance,  the  Bush-street  has  always  been  an  eddy 
that  naturally  draws  this  portion  of  our  "float- 
ing population." 

Mr.  Ezra  Kendall  and  his  Pair  of  Kids,  who 
are  meeting  with  unlimited  success  all  along  the 
route  to  San  Francisco,  will  appear  at  the  Bush- 
street  on  Monday  next,  April  ioth. 

The  California  has  had  excellent  houses  to 
Rob  Hoy,  all  the  week.  Mr.  Mordaunt's  "Rob 
Roy" — modeled,  of  course,  on  the  traditions — 
has  been  the  chief  success  of  the  play.  This  rather 
sweeping  remark  should  be  qualified  by  a  simi- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Bishop's  "Nicol 
Jarvie."  Of  course,  to  one  who  can  even  faintly 
recall  the  immortal  "Uncle  Billy  Chapman"  as 
'the  respectable  "Bailie,"  Mr.  Bishop's  persona- 
tion may  not  quite  realize  all  the  possibilities. 
But  what  San  Franciscan  dare  own  to  a  memory 
so  long?  And  when  a  performance  is  so  quaint- 
ly grotesque,  and  serves  its  end  of  making 
wholesome  amusement  for  a  work-wearied  com- 
munity, comparisons  are  not  only  odious  but 
superfluous.  Mr.  Bishop's  apoearance  on  the 
stage  can  so  unfailingly  raise  a  laugh  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  his  per- 
sonality, and  how  little  to  any  thing  that  he 
really  does.  But  as  the  "Bailie"  Mr.  Bishop  has 
done  this  week  more  really  humorous  acting 
than  most  of  us  have  ever  seen  him  do  before. 
He  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  have  made  the  coloring  of 
an  evenly  good  but  not  very  spirited  perform- 
ance of  the  fine  old  play. 

Louis  Belmour  takes  the  part  of  "Dougal" 
very  creditably,  though  the  lapses  from  the 
Scottish  accent,  which  he  shares  with  the  others 
of  the  clan  as  well  as  with  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bors, are  a  little  more  startling  from  a  Highland- 
man  of  so  very  pronounced  a  type.  The  singing 
— which  is,  as  usual,  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
production — owes  much  to  the  fine  voice  and 
vocal  skill  of  Mr.  Frillman,  "Major  Galbraith." 
It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  in  singing  "Auld  lang  syne"  in  Jean  Mac- 
Alpine's  house  in  Aberfoil,  a  substitution  of  the 
Scotch  dialect  for  the  pure  minstrel  sassenach, 
—at  least  to  the  extent  of  "tak'  a  cup  o'  kind- 
ness" for  "drink  a  cup  of  kindness" — were 
but  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  unities. 
As  to  the  vocal  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  California  company  will  make 
a  departure  into  grand  opera  this  season.  That 
several  too  precipitate  members  of  the  chorus 
did  not  die  on  Tuesday  night  is  a  proof  that 
music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  Mul- 
laly,  as  his  forbearance  can  be  accounted  for  on 
no  other  theory. 

The  feminine  portion  of  the  cast  was  not 
strong.  Mrs.  Bates,  while  sufficiently  melo- 
dramatic for  the  "amiable  Mrs.  MacGregor," 
has  a  voice  which  under  extra  strain  is  apt  to 
become  shrill,  and  her  fiercest  invective 
something  like  scolding.  As  to  the  aspiring 
debutante,  "the  daughter  of  General  Sullivan" 
evidently  inherits  the  martial  qualities  of  her 
sire  to  the  extent  that  her  valor  outran  her  dis- 
cretion when  she  made  the  escalade  over  the 
footlights — if  she  gained  the  stage  that  way. 
One  wonders  what  wild  hallucination  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy  induced  this  young  person  to 
imagine  herself  fitted  for  the  profession  she 
seems  to  aspire  to.  When  she  begins  to  sing, 
the  riddle  is  read.  It  is  evidently  her  voice 
which  has  sent  her  upon  the  stage.  Now,  if  the 
voice  of  the  public  will  promptly  send  her  off  it, 
there  will  have  been  no  great  harm  done.  Mis- 
takes will  happen  even  in  a  general's  family.  The 
voice  referred  to  is  so  very  powerful  that  Ma- 
pleson  should  secure  it  as  warranted  to  stand 
any  climate;  but  as  a  musical  quality  is  consid- 
ered at  least  desirable  in  a  singing  voice,  it  might 
be  better  if  this  one  were  several  shades  less 
powerful.  If  a  well-to-do  young  society  lady 
chooses  to  amuse  herself  with  debuting,  and  can 
find  a  management  sufficiently  complaisant, 
there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  against 
the  indulgence  of  her  whim.  Bui  if  she  intends 
to  become  a  professional,  some  public-spirited 
man  should  whisper  to  her  that  it  is  not  poor 
actresses  for  which  the  modern  stage  is  now 
reaching  out.  In  fact,  the  supply  already  so  far 
exceeds  the  demand  as  to  discourage,  on  purely 
commercial  grounds,  any  further  manufacture  at 
pYcscn  t . 

Next  week,  Jack  Sheppard,  another  old  stand- 
ard play,  will  be  given,  with  Mrs.  Rankin  and 
others  in  the  cast.  There  are  many  of  our 
younger  play-goers  who  have  never  seen  this 
play,  and  who  will  not  lose  the  opportunity. 
Like  Rob  Roy,  it  is  less  and  less  often  produced 
I  as  the  years  roll  by,  and,  like  that,  ought  to  be 
I  seen  by  all  who  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  stage 
"classics." 

The  opera  week  has  been  a  broken  one.  III- 
I  nesses  and  unavoidable  postponements  have,  as 
is  usual  with  the  reasonable  public,  called  down 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  chief  sufferer — 
Colonel  Maplcson.  But  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  the  majority  (who  arc,  after  all,  reasoning 
,  beings  when  they  will  give  themselves  half  a 


chance)  have  begun  heartily  to  sympathize  with 
the  indefatigable  impresario.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  this  juster  feeling  culminated  in  a 
consolingly  "rousing"  benefit  last  evening— that 
the  singers'  voices  and  the  patrons'  purses  con- 
spired to  make  the  close  of  the  present  season 
as  bright  as  was  its  opening,  and  to  convince 
Colonel  Maplcson  once  more  that  San  Francisco 
is  not  the  worst  place  in  the  world,  nor  great 
singers,  like  Artemas  Ward's  bears,  "the  most 
on  reliable  animals  in  the  world."  The  benefit 
in  Question  took  place  (if  at  all)  too  late  for  no- 
tice in  this  issue;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  by 
this  time  the  full  realization  of  all  these  good 
wishes  has  become  a  matter  of  record. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  Virginia  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera-house,  it  has  been  continued  all 
the  week.  Miss  Helcne  Dingeon  has  made  a 
more  than  ordinary  success  as  "Virginia."  The 
opera  is  exceedingly  well  put  on,  all  the  appoint- 
ments being  new,  bright,  and  realistic.  The 
dudes,  navvies,  photographers,  etc.,  and  their  va- 
rious specialties,  are  very  amusing.  The  last 
two  performances  will  be  given  to-night  and  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  evening.  Monday,  April  19th, 
The  Medium. 

NOTES. 

The  Medium  will  be  put  on,  Monday  night,  at 
the  Tivoli. 

The  Eden  Musee  will  soon  appear  at  the  Cali- 
fornia.  No  change  in  the  theater  arrangements. 

Woodward's  Gardens  are  undergoing  a  thor- 
ough spring  cleaning,  trimming,  and  renovating. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roberts  will  appear  at  the  Al- 
cazar about  the  26th  of  April,  supporting  Miss 
Isabel  Morris. 

Lawrence  Barrett,  with  his  newest  and  very 
remarkable  play,  Hernani,  will  follow  ).  B. 
Polk  at  the  Baldwin. 

Charley  Reed — now,  probably,  Mr.  Charles 
Reed — will  play  at  the  California  soon,  in  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Matinee  at  the  Baldwin  to-day,  with  Mary 
Anderson  as  "Rosalind."  To-night,  the  I.adv 
of  Lyons,  with  Miss  Anderson  as  "Pauline." 

The  present  season  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
will  close  to-morrow  night,  with  trie  last  of  the 
popular  Sunday  evening  concerts.  Saturday 
matinee,  Martha:  Fohstrom  as  "Martha," 
Mme.  Lablache  as  "Nancy." 

Bush-street  matinee,  Out  of  the  Frying- Pan 
Into  the  Fire.  To-night  and  Sunday  evening 
will  be  the  last  performances  by  Harrison  and 
Gourlay.  Monday  evening,  April  19th,  Ezra 
Kendall,  with  a  very  funny  new  play,  A  Pair  of 
Kids. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Mary  Anderson  has  a 
leaning  toward  the  lyric  stage,  and  thinks  of 
studying  for  a  musical  career.  Miss  Anderson's 
peculiarly  deep  and  rich  speaking  voice  would 
seem  to  indicate  vocal  powers  of  no  common 
order. 

Rob  Roy  matinee  at  the  California.  Next 
week  there  is  to  be  a  notable  production  of  Jack 
Sheppard.  The  title  role  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Mrs.  Rankin's  repertory.  Every  one  should 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  rarely  af- 
forded, to  see  this  old  and  once  favorite  play. 

Miss  Celia  Alsberg  has  completed  arrange- 
ment for  a  starring  tour,  under  the  business 
management  of  SamThall.  Her  company  will 
include  W.  E.  Sheridan,  Lewis  Morrison,  George 
Wessels,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Louis  Belmour, 
Logan  Paul,  Louise  Davenport,  Rosabel  Roy, 
and  others. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Polk  has,  probably,  the  most  distin- 
guished ancestry  of  any  American  actor.  Presi- 
dent Polk  was  his  own  cousin;  General  Thomas 
Polk,  of  Mecklenburg  fame,  and  the  noted  Con- 
federate martial  bishop,  Leonidas  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  were  near  relatives,  as  was  also  Gov- 
ernor Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Polk 
way  four  years  a  private  in  the  late  war,  having 
been  the  first  volunteer  from  Baltimore. 

The  fifth  organ  recital  of  the  series  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation took  place  rl  hursday,  April  15th.  The 
playing  of  Miss  Helen  Coe,  the  organist,  was  de- 
lightful, and  her  selections  admirably  made. 
Alfred  J.  Share  gave  the  ever  beautiful  "1  Rise 
from  Dreams  of  Thee-"in  excellent  style.  The  re- 
cital was  well  attended,  in  spite  of  the  unpleas- 
ant weather.  The  last  of  this  interesting  series 
will  be  given  Thursday,  April  22d,  at  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  New  York  'limes,  speaking  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  at  one  of  the 
Thomas  concerts,  says:  "Mr.  Hinrichs,  besides 
lacking  decision  and  energy  in  his  management 
of  the  band,  is  quite  impervious  to  the  entente 
which  should  be  established  at  once  between  a 
competent  conductor  and  the  singers  on  the 
stage,  and  which  makes  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment something  beside  a  more  or  less  tardy 
support  of  the  vocalists'  tones.  The  recitatives, 
with  which  the  long  scene  between  "Orpheus" 
and  "Eurydice"  in  the  last  act  of  Orpheus 
commences,  offered  conspicuous  evidence  yester- 
day of  Mr.  Hinrich's  weakness  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Polk  will  open  his  Mixed  Pickles 
next  Monday  evening,  at  the  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Polk  is  well  remembered  in  San  Francisco  as 
one  of  the  best  comedians  in  the  Strategists,  as 
also  one  of  the  best  representee  of  "George 
Washington  I'hipps,"in  'I he  Hanker' s  Daughter. 
Mixed  Pickles  records  the  adventures  of  the  two 
Pickles,  cousins,  who  love  the  same  girl  and  be- 
come involved  in  a  number  of  humorous  com- 
plications, arising  from  the  devilment  of  "Joe," 
a  lay  Pickle,  and  the  confiding  innocence 
of  the  clerical  1'ickle,  his  cousin  and  rival.  It 
has  been  generally  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
plays  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Polk  brings  his  own 
company — a  good  one. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Locke  Richardson's  farewell 
series  of  Shakespearean  recitals  was  given  Tues- 
day evening,  April  13th,  to  a  large  and  deeply 
interested  audience.   These  truly  remarkable 


recitals  have  attracted  more  widespread  notii 
and  comment  than  any  similar  entertainmen 
ever  offered  in  this  city.  The  subject  on  Tues- 
day evening  was  As  You  Like  It.  Without  a 
single  artificial  adjunct  or  accessory,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson contrived  to  infuse  into  the  various  char- 
acters a  realism  and  individuality  seldom  reached 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  dramatic  produc- 
tion. Especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of 
"Adam,"  Mr.  Richardson's  reading  giving  to  the 
words  of  that  loyal  old  retainer  a  touching  and 
pathetic  dignity  rarely  if  ever  equaled  on  the 
stage.  The  nerlect  enunciation,  the  clear  and 
complete  comprehension,  and  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  a  finely  modulated  and  thorough- 
ly cultured  voice,  make  of  these  delightful  even- 
ings something  to  be  long  remembered  as  per- 
meated by  that  atmosphere  of  pure  intellectual- 
ity so  rarely  breathed  on  this  coast.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  be  numbered  among  those  who 
recognize  in  this  gentleman's  departure  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  future  mental  training  of  this 
community. 


Here  is  a  problem  for  students  in  heredity  to 
solve.  A  lioness  in  an  English  show  bore  two 
cubs,  one  of  which  was  given  to  a  female  dog  to 
nurse.  The  little  beast  has  grown  up  with  none 
of  its  dam's  ferocity,  and  shows,  in  fact,  the  af- 
fectionate disposition  of  its  wet-nurse. 


Railway  men  complain  of  the  weight  of  the 
passenger  cars  now  built,  and  show  by  figures 
that  an  engine  hauls  between  five  and  six  pounds 
of  dead  weight  for  every  one  pound  of  paying 
passenger  weight,  reckoned  when  all  the  seatt 
are  filled. 

An  English  doctor  thinks  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  amputate  the  second  toe  before  trying  to 
wear  French  boots  with  pointed  tips.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  number  which  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated after  the  wearing  is  really  alarming. 

Bridget — The  grocer,  sur,  wid  his  bill.  Mr. 
lones — Tell  him  I'm  out.  One's  got  to  deny 
himself  in  Lent. 


Lire,  Health,  Elegance,  durability. 

This  is  the  motto  of  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Cor- 
sets. These  admirable  corsets  should  be  exam- 
ined by  every  lady  in  the  land.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  them  by  all  who  have  ever 
used  them.  In  wearing  these  corsets  it  is 
claimed  that  all  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind 
can  be  entirely  done  away  with,  while  they  arc 
elegant  in  shape,  and  fit  to  the  figure  beautifully, 
and  are  every  way  comfortable.  Over  three 
thousand  families  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
are  now  wearing  them.  They  arc  double- 
stitched,  and  never  are  known  to  rip.  They  arc 
made  of  English  sateen,  in  white  and  dove  color; 
sizes,  eighteen  to  thirty  inches;  abdominal  up  to 
twenty-five  inches;  all  fine  goods,  and  exceed- 
ingly durable.  The  result  is  noticed  very  quickly 
after  beginning  to  wear  them,  as  the  electro- 
magnetism  acts  quickly,  generally  the  first  week, 
but  more  frequently  the  first  day,  and  often  dur- 
ing the  first  hour  they  are  put  on.  They  will  re- 
move any  ache,  pain,  or  other  disagreeable 
feeling  from  which  one  may  suffer.  They  cause 
the  mind  to  become  active,  tone  up  the  nerves, 
and  bring  about  a  proper  circulation.  All  this 
may  seem  strange  to  the  unbelieving — as  there 
are  many  such  in  the  world, — and  yet  when  one 
stops  to  think  how  universal  electric  treatment 
has  become,  it  does  not  seem  so  wonderful  after 
all.  These  electro-magnetic  corsets  are  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles,  and  therefore 
can  not  fail  to  impart  an  exhilarating,  health- 
giving  current  to  the'  whole  system.  These 
corsets  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  all  other 
corsets.  The  magnetism  is  conducted  through 
the  flat  steel,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  corset 
steel.  The  corsets  are  all  equally  charged,  dif- 
fering only  in  quality  and  design.  Neither  arc 
they  expensive.  Ir.  fact,  they  are  remarkably 
cheap.  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is  the  sole 
agent  on  this  coast,  both  for  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade. 


We  have  received  from  Sherman,  ("lay  &  Co. 
a  copy  of  the  Dirigo  March,  by  Colonel  E.  A. 
Belcher,  arranged  for  four  hands,  by  special  re- 
quest of  the  Dirigo  Club.  'This  club  of  able 
and  enthusiastic  Republican  gentlemen  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


Rheumatism  and  Catarrh,  caused  by  poor  or 
corrupted  blood,  arc  cured  by  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  provide 
themselves  with  Muller's  opera-glasses.  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 

Joseph  M.  Lewis,  M  D..  Specialist,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum.  Office  and  residence,  150 
Fourth  street. 

City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    'Telephone  3250. 


Carpets  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  Frank  Conklin.  successor  to  Conklin 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street.    'Telephone  2126. 


E.  G.  CASE,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M. 

Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dininc:  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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SONG  WITHOUT  WORDS. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
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KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

13  7  itlKl^l  3  9 .  rilSl  M  K I.I.I.  S  \>  l  ltAMIMO. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST   MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 
Agent  for  all  trie  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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MAKING  UP  THE  FACE. 


Making  up  the  face,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  art  in 
itself;  by  it  the  old  can  be  made  to  look  young, 
or  at  least  younger,  and  the  young  old.  By  these 
arts  the  famous  Dejazet,  when  eighty  years  old, 
could  play  successfully  a  young  page.  Formerly 
a  burnt  cork,  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  pot  of  rouge 
were  sufficient;  now  your  well-graced  actor  has 
his  "make-up"  box,  or  dressing  case,  containing 
stores  of  violet  powder,  fuller's  earth,  chrome 
yellow,  blue,  crayons,  umber,  cosmetic,  black 
enamel,  "joining  paste,"  with  other  unpleasant 
things.  All  have  their  purpose.  Are  you  the 
hunted  villain  skulking  fromjustice  in  the  woods? 
you  must  rub  your  cheeks  and  chin  thoroughly 
with  thick  blue  powder,  to  leave  the  idea  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  shave  for  a  week.  Or 
should  you  be  an  aged  crone  or  hag,  a  few  blue 
streaks  on  the  arms  or  hands  suggest  the  well 
marked  veins  of  old  age.  To  be  particularly 
youthful  and  lover-like,  you  must  whiten  your 
face  thoroughly,  rouge  well  up  to  the  eyelids,  and 
then  draw  a  little  brown  streak  under  the  eyes, 
which  lends  brilliancy.  An  old  man  has  a  very 
disagreeable  task  before  him.  He  must  rub  his 
cheeks  and  chin  well  with  fuller's  earth;  then, 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  proceed  to  make  three 
dark  streaks  between  the  eyes,  with  long  lines 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth; 
then  get  on  what  is  oddly  called  his  "white  bald 
wig,  the  bald  portion  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
forehead  by  "joining  paste."  A  striking  addi- 
tional effect  is  produced  by  giving  the  effect  of 
teeth  being  wanting,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
an  almost  impossible  thing  to  do.  But  in  your 
"make-up"  you  find  your  black  enamel,  with 
which  you  paint  over  a  couple  of  teeth;  in  a  few 
minutes  it  sets  and  hardens,  and  a  most  satis- 
factory and  disagreeable  evidence  of  old  age  is 
the  result.  A  mode  of  attaching  whiskers  was 
the  old-fashioned  one  of  hooking  them  on  to  the 
ears.  But  there  is  an  article  called  "crape  hair," 
which  is  gummed  on  to  the  cheeks,  and  when 
dry  can  be  trimmed  and  combed  like  real  whisk- 
ers. As  regards  the  nose,  there  is  an  elegant 
way  of  treatment,  namely,  by  fitting  on  a  well- 
modeled  papier-mache  one;  but  there  is  the  more 
rough-and-ready  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  We 
read  in  one  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject  the 
following  grave  directions  :  "In  some  low-com- 
edy characters,  such  as  "Bardolph,"  it  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  shape  of  the  nose  in  order  to  give 
it  that  bloated,  blotchv  appearance  so  noticeable 
in  drunkards.  You  must  first  gum  on  the  end 
of  the  nose  a  piece  of  wool,  press  it  down  to  the 
shape  and  size  required,  then  powder  it  well  with 
rouge  to  match  the  rest  of  the  nose  and  cheeks. 
The  cheeks  may  also  be  enlarged  in  the  same 
way.  The  other  and  perhaps  the  better  way  is 
to  take  a  little  powder,  mix  it  with  water  and 
work  it  up  into  dough;  fix  it  to  the  nose  with 
spirit  gum,  mold  it  to  the  shape  and  size  required, 
and  then  powder  it  with  rouge  to  match  the 
cheeks,  etc.  Blotches,  warts,  and  pimples  may 
be  made  by  sticking  on  small  pieces  of  wool  and 
coloring  them  either  brown  or  red."  We  may 
thus  fancy  our  unhappy  actor  complete,  his 
woolen  nose  stuck  on  with  gum,  his  eyebrows 
and  whiskers  well  glued  to  him,  his  black  enam- 
eled teeth,  his  cheeks  plastered  with  rouge, 
white,  and  umber,  his  "bald  wig"  fastened  to 
his  forehead  with  "joining  paste;"  and  we  may 
wonder,  indeed,  how  he  can  find  spirit  or  even 
ease  to  utter  his  words! — The  Cornhill  Maga- 
tine. 


REFORM  OF  JURIES. 


The  causes  of  the  decline  of  juries,  and  the 
remedy  for  it,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Young,  of  the  Albany  bar,  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Jury  in  Modern  Corporate  Life."  The  theory 
of  the  institution  that  "twelve  disinterested  free- 
holders of  the  neighborhood,  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  are  best  qualified  to  determine 
issues  of  fact,"  ought,  if  carried  out,  to  secure 
an  ideal  tribunal.  It  does  not  secure  it,  but 
something  far  different.  The  reason  of  the  de- 
terioration that  has  come  over  juries  is  easily 
found  in  the  exemptions  allowed  by  law,  some  of 
them  really  unnecessary  and  even  improper  when 
the  true  view  of  the  case  is  taken,  which  furnish 
a  loop-hole  through  which  a  considerable  body 
of  our  best  citizens  escape  from  service;  in  the 
abuse  of  the  power  and  discretion  of  the  court  in 
granting  excuses  on  the  ground  of  "businessen- 
gagements,"  or  other  trivial  pretexts;  in  the  col- 
lusion of  officers  to  keep  names  off  the  jury-lists; 
and  in  public  apathy  and  unwillingness  to  serve. 
Hence  jury  duty  has  to  be  performed  largely  by 
persons  who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  and  who  are 
often  regardless  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
"To  revive  its  usefulness,"  Mr.  Young  says, 
"the  jury  must  be  purged.  As  an  institution 
handed  down  by  our  forefathers,  it  is  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  is  only  in  its  abuse  that  we  suffer;  and  that 
abuse  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  revival  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  pri- 
vate interests  are  best  subserved  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  part  of  our  time  to  public  duties." 


In  August,  1884,  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
457-caraF  fine-white  diamond  from  South  Africa 
was  announced,  and  subsequently  its  purchase  by 
a  syndicate  of  London  and  Paris  diamond  mer- 
chants. The  gem  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  most  skillful  cutters,  who  has  been 
engaged  on  the  stone  during  the  past  eight 
months  and  expects  to  complete  the  work  in 
April.  As  anticipated,  the  stone  will  turnout 
the  most  wonderful  "brilliant-cut"  diamond  on 
record,  surpassing  in  weight — as  also,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  color,  purity,  and  luster— all  the  crown 
and  historical  brilliants  of  the  world.  The  stone 
in  its  almost  finished  state  weighs  still  230 
carats,  but,  in  order  to  give  it  the  best  possible 
shape  and  luster,  it  is  intended  tq  reduce  its 
weight  to  something  under  200  carats.  The  koh- 
i-noor  weighs  only  106  carats,  the  regent  of 
France  136K  carats,  the  star  of  the  south  125 
carats,  and  the  piggott  82K  carats.  The  great 
mogul  weighs  279  carats.  It  is,  however,  a 
lumpy  stone,  only  rose-cut,  and  if  cut  to  a  prop- 
er-shaped brilliant  it  would  probably  not  weigh 
more  tnan  140  carats. — London  Times. 


With  a  I-arjie  Number  of 

PEOPLE 

Bread  is  really  the  substantial  article 
of  diet,  and  one  can  readily  imagine 
how  serious  the  physical  conse- 
quences would  be  if  poor  bread, 
heavy,  soggy,  and  ill  raised,  is  con- 
stantly taken  into  the  stomach. 

WARNER'S  SAFE  YEAST, 

A  Pure,  Dry-Hop,  V  egetahle  orepa- 
ration,  which  is  guaranteed  to  be 
pure  and  wholesome,  is  prepared  on 
the  health-preserving  principle.  Price 
ioc.  a  box,  10  cans  in  a  box,  enough  I 
to  in-ke  40  leaves  «>  1  I' rr;ul  ;  | 
and  if  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  for  it  by  mail  to 

Warner's  Safe  Yeast  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST 


COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     a^Take  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  ami  Hews  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  I»aper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
ami  Binders'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

KSf  Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-lianging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW  SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

U.  W.  CLARK  «V  CO., 

645  Market  street. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADINC  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally  $A.OO  per  Year 

Weekly   $2.00  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 

."nONIL'J     1  Electric  Corsets. 


I  -  ri.k 

ear 


DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broa-way,  Ni.W  YORK. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
q    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
(-)    0/"\    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  .<Sj\-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
7!    O  /-^v    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
.  t.3  V^J  ami  intermediate  points. 
<jn  p~  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZandBOUL- 
MPO  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
Q  r\{~\  A.  M.  every  Sunday,    EXCURSION  TO 
O.UU      SAN   JOSE.   BIG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

8 0  f^i  A.  Mi  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
•  OU      with  Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 
Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

26. 00,  ^6.30,  87-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  1J12.00,  12.30,111.00, 1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  Hit. 00,  II. 30  A.  M. ;  U12.00,  12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85  46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  ^11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    USurrdays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


CUT  RATES! 

YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 

VIA  A  RAILROAD 

That  saves  Thirty  Miles  of  Coaching;  thence,  in  new  un- 
excelled Six-Horse  Coaches.    Fares  very  low. 

THOMAS  T.  WALTON, 

138  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


TH'E 


BEE 


THEJGREAT  INTERIOR'.WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
fSTSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mail  Fifty  Cents  per  Montli. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

-THE- 

NEW  MODEL, 

OUR  LATEST  AND  BEST  MOWER,  combines  every 
improvement  that  nearly  a  score  of  years'  experience  as 
Lawn  Mower  manufacturers  can  suggest  or  mechanical 
skill  devise.  For  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  and 
QUALITY  OF  WORK,  it  is  unequaled,  while  for 
LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  it  excels,  by  a  large  per- 
centage, any  other  Lawn  Mower  made.  We  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  every  claim  we  make,  and  are  READY 
AT  ANY  TIME  to  practically  demonstrate  their  truth. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO, 

JBTPACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 


GUAR 


ANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
opment;  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment;  pay  alter  lifting  ;  beautiful  book 
free.  Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 
FOR 


J8.oo  a. 

8.00  a. 

4-oop. 

7-3°a- 

7  •  30  a . 
*3-3°  P- 

8 . 30  a . 

4.00  p. 
*5 .00  p . 

8 .00  a. 
*8 . 30  a . 

3-3op. 

3-30  P- 
10.00  a. 

3- 00  p. 

3-oo  p. 

7-3°  a- 

7.30  a. 

8 . 30  a . 

3-oo  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4  .00  p  . 

8 . 30  a . 
tio.oo  a. 

3-oop. 

8.30  a. 
*9-3o  a. 
*3-3°  P- 
*9-3°  a. 


From  April  8,  1886. 


-  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express  . . 

El  Paso  and  East  (  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

11       14      "    (  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysyijle  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

"  via  Livermore . . . 

11         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez. . . 

"  via  Martinez. . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


■  t6. 10  p . 
. 10. 10  a. 
. .6. 10  p. 
..5.40  p. 
. .6.40  p. 
*io-4o  a. 
.  .5.40  p. 
. to. 10  a. 
.♦8.40  a. 
.  .6. 10  p. 
.♦7.40  p. 
. 10. 40  a . 
. 10.40  a. 
.  .3.40  p. 
.11.10  a. 
.11.10  a. 
..5-40  p. 
. . 6.40  p. 
..5-40  p- 
.  1 1 . 10  a. 
.10. 10  a. 
. *6 . 00  a . 
.•3.40  p. 
43.40  p. 
. .  9.40  a. 
. .5.40  p. 
■*7-40  p. 
*io-4o  a. 

■  *7-4op. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. 00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7-oo,  *7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.3o,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *o. 30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7  00,  ♦7.30,  8.00,  *8.3c., 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  ^10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30, 

I.  00,  $1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  V30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  to. 30,  10.00,  tro.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30, 7  00,  *7-3o,  J8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53.  '8.23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  »io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.S3,  *5-23,  '5.53,  '6.23 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  '5.4s 
16-45.  t9-'5.  *3-'5- 

FROM   EAST  OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  , 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  I'>-37>  "•07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07, 
4-37>  5'°7i  5-37»  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  T7.22 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  It. 52, 
}l2.22,  12.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  t5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  U.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8-45.  to-i5.  9-45.  tio.15.  io.45>  t"-»5l  "-45. 

12.45,  *-45>  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— T5. 45,  16. 15,  6.45,  T7.15, 

7-45.  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45.  10.45,  I12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45, 

4-45.  ts-15.  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOODIHAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


leave 
S.  F. 


t6.4o  a  . . . 

8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . 
♦3.30  p  ... 

4.30  p  ... 
*5-'5  P  ••■ 

6-3Q  P  ■•■ 


8.30  a  . . . 
10.40  a  . . . 
•3.30  p.. . 

4.30  p.. . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3"  P  ■ 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


10.40  a  . 


Commrnciiic  Oct  18, 

1885. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose 
Principal  Way  Stat' 


se  ana  1  . . 
tions.    I  . . 

J  v 


AKRIVH 

S.  F. 


6.28  a 
*8.io  a 

9  03  a 
*  10.02  a 

3-36  P 
15.02  p 

6.08  p 


9.03  a 
•  10.02  a 
3-36  P 
6.08  p 


1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  I 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey,  f 


Watsonville,  Camp  Clood- 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 


.  *  10.02  a 
6.08  p 


6.08  p 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j|  *6"o8p 


10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Con(;rkss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rate* — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero; also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

w     0     j  .     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  {  .  3  *  0 

'        *   (  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 

Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 

Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Tick«t  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Neat  and  to  the  point :    The  dude's  shoes. 

The  barber  is  fond  of  making  cutting  remarks. 

[ay  Gould  probably  thinks  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  too  many  Irons  in  the  fire. 

"Make  home  attractive  for  the  young  men," 
says  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage.    Yes,  paint  it  red. 

Sara  Hernhart  has  made  a  failure  as  "Ham- 
let."  Perhaps  she  wasn't  well  supported.  She 
should  have  had  Henry  Irving  as  "Ophelia." 

A  somewhat  weather-beaten  tramp  being 
asked  what  was  the  matter  with  his  coat,  re- 
plied, "Insomni*;  it  hasn't  had  a  nap  in  ten 
years." 

Police  fudge — Prisoner,  have  you  ever  been 
sentenced  before?  Prisoner— Oh,  no,  Mr.  Judge! 
never!  never!  Police  fudge—  Well,  then,  sit 
down;  you're  going  to  be. 

"How  is  your  son  doing,  Mr.  Smith,  who  went 
to  New  York  a  few  years  ago?"  "He  has  made 
a  name  for  himself,"  said  Air  Smith.  "Indeed? 
In  what  way?"  "I  understand  he  calls  himself 
Smythe." 

Mamma  (after  dinner)— Alice,  dear,  let  us 
hear  your  new  song.  Alice — I'm  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing Dr.  Schmidt,  mamma.  Hcrr  Schmidt 
(waking  up) — Ach!  do  not  mind  me.  I  will 
take  myself  away  from  ze  room! 

It  is  reported  that,  after  his  great  speech  on 
the  Irish  question,  Gladstone's  admirers  pre- 
sented him  with  a  magnificent  status  quo  ante, 
set  with  Irish  ultimatums  and  costly  casus  btllis, 
and  mounted  on  a  superb  identical  note. 

An  old  lady  who  died  recently  in  London  be- 
queathed to  the  doctor,  who  had  attended  her 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  a  huge  box  contain- 
ing all  the  bottles  of  medicine  he  had  ever  sent 
her,  unopened.  The  doctor  can  not  understand, 
for  the  life  of  him,  what  caused  her  death. 

"Hello,  Johnson,"  said  a  printer  to  a  former 
compositor,  "I  haven't  seen  you  tor  a  long 
time."  "No,"  replied  Johnson,  "an  old  uncle 
left  me  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  now  I  am 
like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring."  "How 
is  that?"    "Ihave  nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 

A  woman  went  to  police  headquarters  to  in- 
quire for  her  missing  husband.  "What  is  his 
distinguishing  feature?"  asked  the  superintend- 
ent. "A  large  Roman  nose,"  she  answered. 
"  Then  he  won't  be  found,"  facetiously  exclaimed 
a  policeman,  "for  a  nose  of  that  kind  never  turns 
up." 

An  Italian  astronomer  declares  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars  are  making  signals  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Their  object  is  un- 
known, but  if  they  want  to  come  into  the  Union 
they  will  stand  no  show  of  having  their  desires 
gratified  by  the  present  Congress,  unless  they 
can  prove  that  Mars  gives  a  Democratic  major- 
ity. 

First  Dude — Money,  deah  boy,  is  weally  the 
plague  of  my  life.  I  wish  sometimes  there  wasn't 
a  dollar  in  the  world.  Second  Dude — I  don't 
find  it  very  troublesome,  Cholly.  Not  eminently 
respectable,  to  be  sure,  yer  knaw,  but  very  con- 
venient at  times.  First  Dude — Oh,  yes;  con- 
venient enough,  but  it's  getting  to  be  such  a 
bother  to  borrow  it. 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Follinsbce,  looking  up  from 
her  paper  the  other  evening,  "that  they  say  Mod- 
jeska  has  a  lot  of  perfect  sticks  supporting  her 
this  season."  "That  is  entirely  appropriate," 
replied  the  Colonel,  with  a  diabolical  grin.  "How 
is  that?"  "Why.  she  is  a  Pole  herself,  you 
,  know."  Mrs.  Follinsbee  was  so  indignant  that 
she  didn't  speak  to  him  all  the  evening. 

Visitor  from  out  of  town— addressing  the 
school— In  the  year  1825,  my  dear  young  friends, 
several  boys  walked  from  Salem  to  lioston  anil 
back,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  hear  Daniel 
Webster  speak.  If  there  were  no  railroads  or 
means  of  transportation  to-day,  would  the  boys 
of  the  present  generation  undertake  such  a  jour- 
ney, do  vou  think?  Small  boy — after  a  long  si- 
lence—  No,  sir.  I'iritor — Ah  land  why?  Small 
boy—  Iiecause  Mr.  Webster  is  dead. 

"Goin'  ter  quit  the  bus'ness?"  inquired  one 
beggar  of  another,  as  the  latter  began  to  un- 
buckle his  wooden  leg.  "Naw,  but  I'm  gettin' 
tired  o'  bein'  lame;"  and  he  fished  a  pair  of  g"~ 
jles  out  of  his  pocket.    "I  guess  I  11  be  bl 


tired  o'  bein'  lame;"  and  he  fished  a  pair  of  gog- 
gles out  of  his  pocket.  "I  guess  I'll  be  blind 
for  a  week  or  so."  "Well,  say,  jest  lemme  have 
yer  wood  leg  awhile,  will  yer?  My  arm's  gettin' 
cramped  from  bein'  inside  my  coat  so  long." 
"Cert,  if  you'll  let  me  wear  yer  sojer's  cap  a  day. 
It's  the  ducks  as  was  crippled  in  the  war  as  gets 
the  lush." 


Important  to  Every  I.ady. 

A  great  philosopher  once  said  that  the  fount- 
ain of  human  happiness  flows  from  health,  com- 
fort, and  contentment.  The  body  must  be  in  a 
healthful  and  comfortable  condition  to  attain 
true  happiness.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to 
woman's  health  and  comfort  as  a  perfect-fitting 
corset.  The  corset  surrounds  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  body,  and  upon  it  greatly  depends 
their  healthful  action.  An  ill-shaped  corset 
throws  the  waist  into  an  uncomfortable  and  un- 
natural condition,  and  often  seriously  affects  the 
heart  and  lungs.  A  well-shaped  corset  is  con- 
structed upon  natural  and  scientific  principles, 
and  always  supports  and  strengthens  the  frame. 
Most  ladies,  by  sad  experience  with  poor  corsets, 
know  the  truth  of  these  facts ;  and  they  go  direct 
to  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  and  10  and  12  Duponi  streets,  where  they 
always  get  corsets  which  arc  perfect-fitting  as 
well  as  health-preserving.  Freud's  corsets  are 
recognized  throughout  America  as  the  only 
corsets  which  accurately  fit  the  form  as  well  as 
add  to  health;  and,  so  far  as  corsets  are  con- 
cerned, nobody  is  ever  unhappy  who  wears 
"Freud's  Perfect-fitting  Corsets. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  tamily  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Hoyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


8fc 

Id 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
sole  Aeenta  tor  the  Pacific  toast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  tru 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  yiven  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON, 


LESSEE. 


I  In-  Palaee  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  IraneLseo.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  ha*  Five  Elevators. 
Every  i cum  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
aeeess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  iis  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way.  and  its  tropica] 
plants!  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  t.uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104    MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  hoard,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 

MARBLEWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH  TILE  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

!  Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  American  and 
Scotch  Granite,  for 

MOM  MUMS  AM>  III  AhMOMS 

W\  H.  M'CORiMICK, 

S£3  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

AH  I  [T  Send  xo  -  ,  and  we  will  mail  you 

LI  II   I    ^rec  a  roya'>  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
I  Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.    Capital  not  required;  we  will 
1  start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  one© 
STINSON  ft  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOUUTOB, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
43T H.u  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 


-N"  ATTJBA  Hi- 


CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A.  Tonic  thai  has  no  equal  for  Buil<lin<r  TiP  the  System.     It  Cures 


i  tiiMtvi:icisiii:i>  (  oMiiiiox  m  iti.ooit. 

METIER  A  I.  DEK1MTY, 
UREEK  SICKNESS  ,or  <  h  l.n  i.slsi. 
I'EMA  I  .K  WEAKNESS, 


(  II  KOMi   DYSENTER  \ 
1>YS  Pepsi  \. 
M  l  It  VI  I. I  \. 

I  SKI>  DISEASES,  Etc. 

ItarFOR  SALE  BY  AM.  IMtTJOQISTSifHl 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Ba?.thoft  &  Co. 
7_>1  Mt.rket  St., 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 

the  Public. 
Thf  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 
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HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICAGO  "COTTACE  ORGAN. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


EQTEQ'  QVQTEM  for  cutting  ladies  and  children's  clothinc, 

I  II  I  111  II  I  11  I  r  IVI  Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  11 17  Folsorn  st.. 
■-V   1    »-W        \J  I  \*   I    1—  I  I  I     San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor.  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


J  li  O'l'arrell  Street.  Sail  Frunelseo. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELECRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Iiiwl ruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  coin- 
pare  the  facilities  ami  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

Ill  K  COULECUE  I.EIMJEK. 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 
kok  A  copv. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HAI.EY,  Se 


E.  P.  HEAI.D,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  htted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

liook  Kc<  |)in^.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Itiisinevs  Correspondence, 
nerraniilr  Law.  Grammar,  Spelling. 
1  rriK'h.  Herman,  Spanish,  l»r;i\\  iim  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Typo- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

SHORT-HAND   AIM*  TYPE- WRITING 

AND  SHORT-HAND  HURF.AU. 
43TSend  for  circulars.    3?  Post  street. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  IIOm.kom.. 

Connectinf  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

RELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  Md 

Touch iii<;  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  tst 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  23d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Nfail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MKRCHANTS, 
San  1  r;i  1 1 1 ■  1  s<  i>  ami  New  York. 


V<.  I  \<  1 1  n  : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovern,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  m  DEALERS  IN  tST  FURS. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


OF  LONDON. 


B0YLST0N^'"*E 


H.  >l    M  u  II  \  1  l    A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
P«|d  ap  C  apital  $3,000,000  III  «ol 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-Presiden; 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,   Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka. 

J.  S.  Angi'S,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
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COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING-, 
HOtt  Market  street. 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 


Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

^^Second-hand  Safes  always 


hand. 


Sates  Soli!  ou  the  Installment  Plan. 
HAM  S    SAFE    AND    I.Ot  K    COMPANY , 

•ill  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STORACE-if 

\J  .1.  M.  PIEKrE.  735  Mai  k. 


Furniture, 

d  <il  he  1 


-  made, 
rki-l  street. 


LADIES! 


I. allies,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our 

NEW  TISSUE  PA  PEW  FLO  WEB  III  HIT. 

This  outfit  has  been  specially  put  up  by  us  with  the  view 
of  making  it  the  most  complete  and  cheapest  one  of 
the  kind  bvek  ofperkd.  It  contains  a  choice  lot  of 
assorted  colors  of  imported  Tissue  Paper,  Wire,  Rubber 
Stems,  Leaves,  Culots,  Sprays,  Flower  Centers,  a  large 
assortment  of  Stamped  Flowers,  etc.  All  the  Mate- 
rials are  Warranted  to  be  of  thh  Best  Quality. 
A  new  feature  of  our  outfit  is  an  Illustrated  Hook 
of  Directions  for  Making  Flowers,  etc.   The  directions 

ARE  SO  PLAIN  AND  EXPLICIT  THAT  ANY  PERSON,  OLD  OR 
YOUNG,  CAN  MAKE  FLOWERS. 

We  have  two  outfits— No.  r,  fifty  cents;  No.  a,  one 
dollar.    Postage  free. 

JEROME  Mivi;i.TV  COMPANY, 

180  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  railroad  war  has  been  the  means  of  filling  our 
streets  and  hotels  with  an  influx  of  eastern  tourists — ad- 
venturous spirits  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
warm  weather,  have  braved  the  perils  of  that  unexplored 
region  lying  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
between  the  parallels  of  320  and  420  N.  L. 

One  would  expect,  from  the  natives  of  a  land  where 
Webster's  Dictionary  grows  wild,  at  least  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  that  sustaining  though  not  easily  digested 
production.  But  that  which  grows  up  at  our  doors  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  or  despised.  The  natives  along  the 
Madeira  river  do  not,  I  am  told,  as  a  general  thing,  wear 
goloshes  or  gum  overshoes  to  protect  their  boots  from  the 
mud  and  to  save  nickels  in  the  item  of  "shines."  One 
reason  may  be  that  they  have  no  boots ;  but  the  main  fact 
remains— they  do  not  wear  "gums."  Yet  if  these  people 
had  any  doors,  the  india-rubber  tree  would  grow  up  at 
them.  And  so  it  may  be  with  the  native  New  Englander 
as  regards  Noah  Webster. 

A  party  of  these  peripatetic  exemplars  of  eastern  cult- 
ure have  been  sojourning  at  a  fashionable  boarding-house 
on  Eddy  street.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  them  announced 
to  her  hostess  that  a  later  arrival  was  anxious  to  secure 
rooms  in  the  house.  The  landlady  very  naturally  asked— 

"Are  they  transient  people?" 

With  a  look  in  which  surprise  at  the  bare  possibility  of 
so  disgraceful  an  insinuation  being  true  was  mingled  with 
the  toleration  of  superior  refinement  for  the  brusqueness 
of  outside  barbarism,  the  Boston  lady  replied— 

"Transient !  Certainly  not!  They  are  highly  respect- 
able persons,  and  have  plenty  of  means.  Oh  dear,  no ! 
not  transient  people !" 

"Care  killed  a  cat,"  says  a  proverbial  philosopher,  sen- 
tentiously.  This  may  be  considered  an  exemplification 
of  Shakespeare's  axiom,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity." 

The  Count  occupies  a  back  room  overlooking  the 
wood-shed,  and  has  consequently  been  a  dead-head  at  all 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  local  feline  glee  club.  He 
says  that  if  the  proverb  quoted  has  any  truth  in  it,  care 
can  double  discount  a  boot-jack.  Having  thrown  a 
bouquet  of  these  spring  flowers  at  the  prima-donna  dis- 
soluta  of  the  last  promenade  concert  on  the  wood-shed 
aforesaid,  the  Count  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
says,  as  between  care  and  a  boot-jack  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, he'll  take  care  every  time. 


It  is  said  that  a  recent  act  passed  by  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature makes  burglary  a  crime  punishable  by  death. 

Mrs.  Fitznervous  thinks  this  an  eminently  proper  law, 
as  any  man  who  will  go  burglaring  around  people's 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  scaring  any  one  half  to 
death,  is  worse  than  a  murderer. 


This  reminds  me  of  a  lady  of  Sacramento,  who  became 
greatly  excited  over  the  frequent  burglaries  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  her  fears  of  a  similar  visitation.  Her  apprehen- 
sion was  aroused  less  by  the  thought  of  losing  her  prop- 
erty than  by  the  horror  of  waking  up  in  the  night  and 
finding  two  masked  robbers  with  long  knives  in  their 
hands,  taking,  apparently,  a  constitutional  on  the  tips  of 
their  toes,  as — she  knew  from  observation  (on  the  stage) — 
is  their  seemingly  aimless  custom.  Her  hair  was  brown, 
new,  and  expensive,  and  she  felt  a  natural  dislike  to  hav- 
ing it  turn  gray  before  her  very  eyes,  "as  men's  have 
grown  from  sudden  fears."  Besides,  she  had  a  feminine 
dislike  to  the  horrid  way  in  which  they  would  "muss 
things  up"  in  rummaging  bureaus  and  closets. 

To  avoid  these  terrors  she  hit  upon  a  brilliant  scheme. 
Every  night  she  and  the  servant-girl  placed  in  a  heap, 
near  the  front  door,  all  the  silver  and  jewelry  in  the 
house,  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  pile  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  duly  sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  a  notary 
public!   

Yet,  ridiculous  as  this  device  may  appear,  there  is  in  it 
a  substratum  of  common  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  recog- 
nizes the  motive  of  plunder ;  while  the  ordinary  feminine 
idea  of  a  robber  is  of  a  being  who  feloniously  enters  the 
house  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "killing  in  their  beds"  an 
innocent  and  utterly  unknown  family. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  Sacramento  lady's  jus- 
ter  comprehension  of  the  burglarial  profession  was  fully  re- 
warded, as  neither  her  property  nor  her  peace  was  dis- 
turbed during  a  very  lively  season  of  house-breaking. 


Secretary  Fessenden,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  gives  as  his  reason  for  advocating  the  renom- 
ination  of  James  G.  Blaine  that  "there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  one  else." 

This  is  a  conclusive  reason,  certainly;  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  Mr.  Fessenden  might  have  found  one  more 
complimentary  to  the  Republican  party  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  implication  appears  to  be  either  that 
Mr.  Blaine  is  the  only  man  in  the  ranks  who  would 
take  the  nomination  or  the  only  one  fit  for  it.  Either  way 
it  is  hard  on  the  man  or  the  party,  and  Mr.  Fessenden 
should  explain  promptly. 


When  Tennyson  wrote  of  a  "Sorrow's  Crown  of  Sor- 
row," was  he  thinking  of  a  bald  man,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales — of  a  crown  that  has  no  hair  on  it,  or  the  heir  that 
has  no  crown  on  it? 


On  Sunday  evening  Miss  Anderson  and  party  were  con- 
voyed through  Chinatown,  by  a  distinguished  journalist 
of  this  city.  On  her  return  she  expressed  the  greatest 
horror  at  a  people  so  degraded  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
civilized  community.  Mary  has  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  her  well-set  little  cabesa,  and  she  showed  it  in  this 
remark.  But  I  can't  help  wondering  what  she  would  have 
thought  had  she  been  taken  the  rounds  of  the  Barbary 
Coast !  She  might  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  "plague  spots"  are  not  all  of  one  color. 


Mrs.  VanCott,  the  evangelist,  boasts  of  4,300  converts 
added  to  the  church  through  her  personal  ministrations. 
I  wonder  what  St.  Paul  will  say  when  these  figures  ap- 
pear among  the  quotations  on  the  celestial  bulletin- 
boards  as  the  result  of  a  direct  defiance  of  his  express 
orders  that  women  shall  not  speak  in  meeting !  And  when 
these  regenerate  souls  appear  at  St.  Peter's  portal,  will 
Paul  insist  on  exc  luding  them  as  the  product  of  non- 
union labor?  These  are  momentous  questions,  in  view  of 
the  present  agitation,  and  there  may  yet  be  a  trial  of 
strength  between  a  Van  Cott  and  a  boycott. 


An  inquisitive  person  asks,  in  this  connection,  if  the 
female  evangelist  has  any  male  children ;  and,  if  so,  is 
she  is  liable  to  indictment  for  conspiracy  in  instituting  a 
boy  Cott. 


The  papers  are  making  a  great  deal  out  of  the  fact  that 
Grover  Cleveland  has  gained  forty  pounds  since  he  went 
into  the  White  House.  What  do  they  mean  to  insinuate? 
Is  this  abnormal  accretion  the  result  of  an  "innocuous 
desuetude"  of  his  accustomed  muscular  exercise?  or  is 
it  a  natural  result  of  his  sudden  elevation — a  mere  growth 
of  "  proud  flesh  "? 


The  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  silent  and  insidious 
bicycle  is  superseding  that  of  legs  as  a  means  of  locomo- 
tion, suggests  an  interesting  problem  for  the  solution  of 
the  evolutionists.  May  not  long-continued  disuse  of  the 
pedal  extremities  cause  their  gradual  shrinking  and  final 
disappearance,  while  the  movement  necessary  to  turn  the 
incessant  wheel  shall  result  in  a  growth  analagous  to  that 
article,  so  that,  after  a  period  of  several  centuries,  by  a 
natural  law  of  development,  the  coming  man  shall  be  born 
with  a  wheel  in  place  of  legs?  Nothing  appears  more 
reasonable  and  even  probable,  and  the  saving  in  muscu- 
lar exertion  would  be  a  great  item  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

The  only  disadvantages  that  suggest  themselves,  on  a 
cursory  view,  are  the  increased  cost  of  shoe-leather,  and 
the  difficulty  of  kicking  a  fellow.  And  of  course  there 
are  some  side  questions  to  be  considered.  Would  the 
pain  from  corns  be  increased  by  extending  the  surface 
liable  to  their  invasion?  And  would  the  greater  facility 
of  traveling  multiply  the  number  of  tramps? 

But  there  is  time  enough  for  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  and,  should  they  be  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
for  so  discouraging  by  appropriate  legislation  the  excessive 
indulgence  in  "wheeling"  as  to  greatly  retard  if  not  to 
prevent  the  suggested  evolution.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  these  speculative  philosophers  have  started  any  es- 
pecially new  or  exciting  theory;  and  this  supposition  is 
so  temptingly  undemonstrable  that  it  may  arouse  them  to 
renewed  activity. 

A  correspondent  asks  what  is  the  origin  of  the  saying 
that  "corporations  have  no  souls." 

I  can't  speak  positively  as  to  the  saying;  but  the  fact  is 
probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  corporators 
have  already  "given  the  devil  his  due."  They  would 
naturally,  in  selecting  a  "preferred  creditor,"  choose  one 
of  themselves.  To  be  sure,  the  souls  referred  to  would 
have  no  appreciable  value  to  the  ordinary  buyer ;  but  the 
devil  has  a  curious  taste  in  bric-a-brac,  and  no  doubt  so 
rare  an  object  as  the  soul  of  a  member  of  a  corporation 
would  be  a  regular  peach-blow  vase  to  his  extensive  col- 
lection. 

The  Sacramento  Record-  Union  has  interviewed  a  man 
who  has  just  returned  from  Nogales,  where  he  met  the 
well-known  California  pioneer,  Sam  Brannan.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  report : 

"Mr.  Brannan  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  mining 
business.  He  told  Mr.  Sontag  that  his  partner  and  him- 
self, a  man  named  Dunphy,  are  engaged  in  surveying  the 
state  ol  Sonora."  The  interviewer  does  not  state  why  Mr. 
Brannan  has  changed  his  name  to  Dunphy. 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  boycott  appears  in  the 
dealings  ofC.  F.  McGlashan's  paper— the  Truckee  Re- 
publican—with  Mr.  Humphreys,  a  butcher  who  has  been 
boycotted  by  the  "League"  for  selling  meat  to  the  Chinese. 
The  formal  notice  (presumably  paid  for)  of  the  boycott 
appears  on  one  page  of  the  Republican,  Mr.  Humphreys's 
advertisement  (also  presumably  paid  for)  on  another, 
while  Mr.  McGlashan  himself  is  traveling  about  the  state 
at  some  one  else's  expense,  and  making  capital  for  a  good 
paying  office  in  the  future.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  who 
can  say  there  is  no  benefit  in  the  boycotting  business? 
Certainly  he  couldn't  prove  it  by  Mr.  McGlashan. 

But  what  the  people  wish  to  know  is,  "Will  the  League 
boycott  the  Republican  for  printing  an  advertisement  of  a 
business  carried  on  by  Chinese  labor?" 
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ARACHNE. 


BY  M.  F.  ROWNTREE. 


Arachne  spins. 
A  cruel  monster,  in  her  hall. 
She  weaves  a  web  for  one  and  all. 
Her  greedy  eyes  her  prey  devour, 
Ere  it  is  wholly  in  her  power. 

You,  too,  Arachne  spin; 
But  no  cruel  monster  you. 
You  weave  your  web  with  eyes  of  blue, 
With  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily  hue. 
And  lips  that  tempt  one  to  the  bliss 
Of  yielding  life  for  a  single  kiss. 

You  do  not  eat  your  victims;  nay! 
You  look  their  very  souls  away; 
Some  say  you  flirt !  hardhearted  men  ! 
Stolid  they  touch  your  hand — and  when 
They  meet  your  eyes!  the  web  is  all  about  them  then. 
Such  sweet  imprisonment — do  they  rue  it? 
They  would  not,  if  they  could,  undo  it. 

And  some  poor  hearts,  all  unaware. 
Are  caught  in  the  web  of  your  gleaming  hair, 
O  spinner  robed  in  rosy  flesh ! 
And  some  (though  well  they  know  the  mesh), 
With  eyes  wide  open,  they  walk  in 
The  web,  Arachne,  that  you  spin. 
Sax  Francisco,  April,  1BS6. 


MR.  CLIPSHAM'S  CALENDAR. 


BY  EDWARD  EYERETT  HALE. 


[Copyrighted,  1S86,  by  S.  S.  McClure.  All  rights  secured.] 
PART  II. 

The  two  other  dinners  on  the  calendar  that  week  were 
at  the  joint  anniversary  of  the  Chautauquan  Circle,  as 
has  been  said,  and  at  the  annniversary  of  the  trustees  of 
a  fund  left  for  the  education  of  that  sub-tribe  of  Ojibwas 
whom  the  first  settlers  had  found  fishing  on  the  point 
which  makes  Tamworth  harbor.  These  Ojibwas  had 
long  since  gone  where  other  Ojibwas,  I  fear,  are  going. 
But  the  fund  remained,  as  funds  will,  to  curse  the  de- 
scendants of  the  trustees.  And  the  only  way  which  had 
been  devised  to  use  up  the  annual  interest  was  to  have 
the  trustees  dine  together,  with  such  of  their  friends  as 
wished  to  meet  them,  after  they  had  chosen  themselves 
again  into  office  at  their  annual  meeting.  At  the  Chau- 
tauquan dinner,  accordingly,  Clipsham  went  rather  care- 
fully into  a  discussion  of  the  movements  of  American 
emigration,  and  the  forces  which  have  contributed  tc 
making  up  American  civilization.  This  was  on  Friday, 
and  all  through  the  week  Clipsham  had  never  forgotten 
the  day  ot  the  week,  although  that  mischievous  Gertrude 
had  thrown  him  out  in  the  use  he  made  of  the  several 
days  as  they  came.  Meanwhile  his  cold  grew  no  better. 
His  deafness  grew  upon  him,  and  he  sent  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  told  him  that  he  must  stay  at  home.  Clip- 
sham said  he  could  well  do  that;  that  for  once  there  was 
no  evening  engagement;  and  he  looked  up  the  serial 
called  "My  Friend  the  Boss,"  which  he  was  reading, 
which  was  full  of  allusions  to  his  Tamworth  friends.  Lit- 
tle did  he  think,  as  he  discussed  the  side  bone  of  the  nice 
turkey  his  sister  Prue  had  provided,  that  the  trustees' 
dinner  was  cooling  at  that  moment  while  they  waited  for 
his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson.  The  truth  was  that 
they  were  entitled  to  that  excuse  which  he  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  General  Plunkett,  and  which 
Plunkett  still  had,  unread,  in  the  little  handkerchief 
pocket  of  his  dress  uniform. 

But  all  the  staying  at  home  over  Sunday,  and  all  the 
glycerine  and  whisky,  and  all  the  cherry  pectoral  which 
could  be  administered,  did  Clipsham  no  good;  and  on 
Monday  morning  he  asked  the  doctor  if  a  change  of  air 
would  not  help  him.  The  doctor  said  of  course  it  would. 
It  was  clear  it  could  not  harm  him,  for  he  was  past  much 
harming.  He  was  deaf  as  a  post,  his  nose  and  throat 
and  all  the  passages  to  them  were  inflamed  and  red  with 
the  inflammation,  his  eyes  were  drooping  with  watering, 
and  he  said  he  was  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  The  doctor  gave 
his  permission  for  a  journey  to  Colorado.  Clipsham 
looked  on  the  calendar,  and  with  his  pencil  marked  off 
all  the  dinner  parties,  and  wrote  letters  of  excuse  for  the 
next  three  weeks.  But  there  was  one  engagement  he 
could  not  manage  so  easily,  for  here  his  conscience 
pricked  him. 

It  was  the  city  election.  Clipsham  knew,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  in  this  affair.  He 
had  not  gone  to  one  meeting,  where  his  friend  Gordon  had 
summoned  him,  to  obtain  a  competent  non-partisan 
school  committee.  He  was  afraid  there  was  a  job  at  the 
almshouse,  and  he  had  not  looked  into  that.  He  dis- 
trusted the  reigning  mayor,  yet  he  had  not  lifted  a  finger 
to  dethrone  him.  Now  if  he  went  to  Colorado  he  should 
be  away  on  the  election  day,  and  should  not  even  give 
one  vote  against  the  rascals— and  one  in  favor  of  the  hon- 
est men. 

But  Clipsham  did  so  wish  to  go  to  Colorado !  He  had 
promised  his  cousin  Lucy  that  he  would  visit  her  there ; 
and  she  wrote  such  a  pretty  letter ! 

Clipsham  compromised  with  himself.  He  would  go  to 
Colorado  because  he  wanted  to,  and  his  cold  was  so  bad. 
But  he  saw  on  the  calendar  that  on  Monday  night  there 


was  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Good  Government  at  the 
Mechanics'  Hall.  He  knew  who  called  this  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  right  interest.  John  Fisher  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  right  set  had  signed  the  call.  He  would  go  to 
that  meeting;  that  would  show  which  side  he  was  on. 
He  would  not  start  on  the  noon  train.  He  would  stay 
till  the  evening  train,  which  went  at  9 :3o.  And  his  pres- 
ence there  would,  in  practice,  show  his  colors,  as  well  as 
if  he  staid  in  Tamworth  nine  whole  days,  sneezing  and 
coughing,  to  vote  at  the  end  of  them. 

Indeed,  he  might  be  in  his  coffin  if  he  staid,  and  a  man 
can  not  vote  when  he  is  in  his  coffin. 

So,  when  Monday  came  Clipsham  sent  his  trunk  to  the 
train,  ordered  a  carriage  for  himself  an  hour  before  the 
train  started,  and  went  down  to  the  town  hall.  The 
truth  was  that  the  citizens'  meeting  was  not  to  take  place 
till  the  next  night.  But  Gertrude  had  changed  all  that, 
and  Clipsham,  to  his  surprise,  found  that  the  large  hall 
was  not  lighted.  However,  the  smaller  hall  was.  An 
assiduous  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  know,  who  had 
been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him,  asked  him  in, 
and  Clipsham,  regretting  that  the  friends  of  order  made 
so  poor  a  show,  entered.  As  has  been  said,  he  was  not 
used  to  primary  meetings,  and  he  went  in.  Once  in.  it 
was  like  all  other  meetings,  though  not  very  large.  There 
were  two  hundred  men  there,  of  whom  he  did  not  recog- 
nize three.  The  president  was  a  man  who  once  tried  to 
sell  him  a  horse;  the  mayor  was  making  a  speech,  and 
and  Clipsham  supposed  from  this  that  that  officer  had 
been  frightened  and  was  trying  to  "get  good,"  as  the 
children  say.  But  whether  he  knew  them  or  not,  they 
knew  him.  Three  or  four  showily  dressed  men  met  him 
and  led  him  to  the  front  seat,  and  expressed  their  pleas- 
ure at  his  presence.  In  a  moment  after,  the  mayor's  mo- 
tion was  carried,  and  a  committee  was  sent  out — nomi- 
nated from  a  list  which  had  been  prepared  in  his  office  that 
afternoon — to  suggest  a  ticket  for  aldermen. 

Then  it  was  that  another  man,  who  had  been  also 
drinking  rather  more  than  was  good  for  him,  arose  and 
said  that  they  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  they  had  often  heard  in  public,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  interested  in  all  public  affairs,  and  that  he 
hoped  Mr.  Clipsham  would  address  them  on  the  great  is- 
sues before  them ;  and  all  the  people  shouted  "Clip- 
sham !  Clipsham  !"  Why  he  was  there  the  leaders  won- 
dered, but  in  their  own  low  way  they  supposed  that  he 
had  quarreled  with  John  Fisher  and  his  set,  and  had 
come  over  to  them  to  see  what  they  would  give  him. 

The  truth  was,  as  the  reader  sees,  that  he  had  come  to 
a  meeting  which  was  one  day  earlier  than  the  meeting  he 
meant  to  come  to. 

Clipsham  himself  did  not  hear  the  man  who  spoke,  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  shouting  at.  But  when  an- 
other man  came  to  lead  him  to  the  platform  he  knew 
what  that  meant,  and  he  stepped  up  and  sailed  in.  And 
a  capital  speech  he  made.  It  was  that  speech  which  put 
him  into  what  people  call  public  life.  For  my  part,  I  think 
he  had  been  in  very  public  life  before.  He  was  pleased 
at  being  called  upon  so  early;  he  was  pleased  that 
he  was  recognized  as  in  some  sort  a  leader;  and  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  the  steps,  that  this  was 
what  he  had  come  for,  and  that  if  they  wanted  him  to 
lead  he  had  better  lead.  He  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  or  say  about  the  mayor;  for  here  was  the  mayor 
at  his  side.  If  he  had  repented  of  the  dirty  job  he  had 
been  in,  Clipsham  thought  he  would  let  him  off,  and  he 
did.  But  he  did  not  let  off  anybody  else  in  that  meet- 
ing. He  exposed,  from  cellar  to  cupola,  the  disgraceful 
jobs  about  building  the  new  school -house  opposite  Prue 
Wintergreen's  house;  and  the  unkind  audience  howled 
with  delight  as  they  saw  Alderman  Bob  Lyon  and  Coun- 
cilman Bill  Stuggs  held  under  Clipsham's  pitiless  ridi- 
cule. One  of  these  gentlemen  had  led  him  to  the  stand, 
and  the  other  was  secretary  of  the  meeting.  But  Clip- 
sham did  not  know  them  from  Adam.  Clipsham  could 
see  that  the  assembly  was  a  lowlived  set;  and  mad 
enough  was  he  with  Fisher  and  the  rest  who  had  signed 
the  call  and  then  staid  comfortably  at  home.  So,  after 
dissecting  every  nasty  job  which  his  hearers  had  been  en- 
gaged in  for  five  years,  to  the  bottom,  he  closed  with  a 
really  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  indifference  of  the 
educated  men  and  the  holders  of  property  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  His  own  conscience 
pricked  him,  as  has  been  said,  and  he  spoke  all  the  better 
for  that  the  closing  passage,  where  he  described  the 
rich  manufacturer  who  could  not  sign  his  name  if  a  pub- 
lic school  had  not  taught  him,  and  could  not  squeeze  on 
a  pay-roll  if  a  public  school  had  not  taught  him,  yet  who, 
when  he  is  rich  and  prosperous,  will  not  go  to  a  meeting 
which  cares  for  the  school,  and  does  not  know  a  school- 
master when  he  meets  him  in  the  streets,  has  gone  into 
the  spelling-books.  And  if  you  will  go  to  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Lavinia  Academy  you  will  hear  it  spoken. 

Well !  that  fine  fellow  held  that  angry  assembly  by 
mere  force  of  audacity  and  truth,  and  they  did  not  even 
remember  that  they  could  pelt  him  to  death  with  their 
private  gin  bottles  and  other  "pocket  pistols."  When  he 
had  finished  his  speech  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  fol- 
lowed. He  did  not  care  to  hear  the  hisses  nor  curses. 
He  did  see  the  scowls,  but  he  had  not  supposed  that 
everybody  would  like  his  speech.  He  bowed  himself 
away  from  the  hall,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  asleep  in 
his  berth  as  his  train  started  for  the  West. 


By  great  good  luck  it  happened  that  the  chief  short- 
hand man  of  a  newspaper  unfriendly  to  this  crew  had 
been  sent  to  "do"  the  meeting.  It  was  supposed  that  a 
"square"  or  two  of  "matter"  would  be  all  the  result  of  his 
probing  of  such  an  ulcer.  But  he  caught  the  position  in 
an  instant.  He  wrote  down  every  word  of  Clipsham's 
speech,  and  the  next  morning  Tamworth  and  the  state 
had  it  all.    Such  headlines! 

BILL  STL'GGS  ENLIGHTENED! 
A  LIVELY  CAL'CUS! 
A  CITIZEN'S  PROTEST! 
LIGHT  IN  DARK  PLACES! 

•\nd  the  public  of  the  state  soon  knew  that  for  once 
the  little  coterie  which  had  "run  Tamworth"  for  some 
years  had  been  told  the  truth  by  one  modest,  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  who  had  no  ax  to  grind  and  no  ring  be- 
hind him. 

That  man  was  Clipsham.  While  he  was  doing  the 
mountains  and  canons  of  Colorado,  without  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  it  himself  events  were  making  him  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  state.  So  soon  as  there  was  a 
chance,  the  friends  of  good  government  put  him  in  nom- 
ination for  governor,  and  governor  he  was  chosen.  He 
will  be  governor  till  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

"But  who  was  Elinor  May?"  asks  my  kind  reader. 
Emma — who  has  followed  this  little  story  with  the  faith- 
fulness which  has  given  a  charm  to  other  stories  in  her 
eyes,  and  who  remembers  something  said  in  the  begin- 
ning about  the  heroine, — my  dear  Emma,  can  there  be  no 
story  without  a  wedding  at  the  end?  No ;  there  can  not 
be  if  the  story  is  quite  perfect.  So  you  shall  hear  who 
Elinor  May  was,  for  it  belongs  to  the  calendar  also,  and 
can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Soon  as  Clipsham  had  determined  to  go  to  Colorado 
the  doctor  asked  him  if  he  would  stop  in  St.  Louis.  He 
said  he  certainly  would.  Then  the  doctor  told  him  he 
must  call  on  some  friend  of  his,  named  Day,  and  gave 
him  the  address.  The  doctor  took  a  card  and  wrote  on 
it  "Mr.  George  Clipsham,  introduced  by  D.  Jones." 
Clipsham  was  lying  on  a  long  extension  chair,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  Zuni  blanket,  and  he  asked  the  doctor 
to  put  down  the  name  and  street  on  this  fatal  calendar; 
and  there  the  doctor  put  it,  just  as  Clipsham  bade  him. 
Before  Clipsham  started  on  his  journey  he  copied  all  the 
lines  from  the  calendar  upon  his  pocket-book.  There 
was  not  much,  and  he  did  not  look  at  the  dates.  They 
came  thus : 

"M — Speak  at  caucus." 

"T — Stop  over  at  Aunt  Lucy's." 

"W — Day,  999  Olive  street"  (in  the  doctor's  writing). 

And  so  on. 

But  Clipsham  never  noticed  that  the  dates  were  wrong. 
He  copied  the  entries  into  his  own  note-book;  and  thus 
it  happened,  as  we  say,  that  many  pleasant  things  fol- 
lowed. Elinor  and  George  do  not  think  any  thing  hap- 
pened; they  think  it  was  all  made  in  heaven.  This  I 
know,  that  they  had  that  mischievous  Gertrude  for  their 
only  bridesmaid. 

For  so  it  was  that  on  the  evening  when  Clipsham 
meant  to  call  on  Mrs,  Day,  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  in  Chi- 
cago. He  looked  at  his  diary  and  he  found  this  entry. 
"How  queerit  is."  said  he ;  "I  thought  Jones  said  these 
people  lived  in  St. Louis" — as,  indeed,  Dr.  Tones  did; 
but  Clipsham  had  formed  the  notion  that  his  memory 
was  failing,  so  he  consulted  the  hotel  clerk  as  to  how  he 
should  find  the  street.  The  clerk  never  heard  of  it,  but 
saw  in  a  moment  that  it  should  be  Ohio  street,  and  that 
Clipsham  had  copied  it  wrong.  Clipsham  went  to  No. 
999,  as  he  thought  he  had  been  bidden.  Here  he  seni 
in  the  card : 


Mr.  George  Clipsham, 

Introduced  by  Dr.  fonts. 


After  a  moment's  delay  he  was  admitted,  and  a  very 
charming  lady  came  forward  to  meet  him.  Clipsham 
bowed,  and  said  she  was  very  kind  to  be  so  informal  and 
to  permit  him  to  be,  but  he  was  a  traveler,  and  had  but 
one  night  in  Chicago;  and  then  he  was  presented  to 
Elinor;  and  I  think  the  whole  thing  was  pretty  much 
finished  then,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  so  would 
you,  if  you  knew  Elinor  Clipsham  as  well  as  I  do.  Then 
there  was  a  little  inquiry  about  Dr.  Jones.  But  that  did 
not  come  out  very  well.  In  the  first  place,  Clipsham  did 
not  hear  very  well.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a  good 
deal  preoccupied  with  Elinor.  In  the  third  place,  the 
Dr.  Jones  he  was  talking  about  was  the  leading  physician 
of  Tamworth,  and  the  Dr.  Jones  the  lady  was  asking 
about  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  President  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  Berea.  But  she  was  well-bred ;  she 
saw  there  was  some  mistake,  and  she  let  it  pass. 

A  very  pleasant  evening  Clipsham  had.  It  proved  that 
he  heard  Miss  Elinor  much  better  than  he  had  heard  any- 
body for  a  fortnight.  The  journey  had  been  of  use  already. 
Then  they  fell  to  singing  duets,  even  on  this  slight  ac- 
quaintance. She  plays  a  charming  accompaniment,  and 
he  sings  admirably  when  he  has  no  cold.   She  was  tol- 
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erant  that  evening,  though  his  voice  was  all  wrong. 
Then,  when  her  father  came,  it  proved  that  they  were  all 
going  to  Colorado  Springs  on  the  next  day  but  one,  and 
BO  it  was  very  easy  for  Clipsham  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  business  which  would  keep  him  over  a  day  in 
Chicago.  Although  he  did  not  tell  them  so,  he  made  his 
resolution  to  stay  before  he  left  the  house. 

When  he  had  gone  away  Elinor's  mother  said  that  she 
pitied  him,  because  he  had  such  a  horrid  cold.  "But, 
mamma,"  said  Elinor,  "did  you  ever  know  a  cold  make 
a  man  say  'Day'  instead  of  'May.'  He  kept  calling  you 
Mrs.  Day." 

Mrs.  May  had  not  observed  this.  But  it  was  even  so. 
As  for  Clipsham,  when  he  met  them  at  the  train  and 
took  his  seat  with  them  in  the  same  Pullman,  he  was  no 
such  fool  but  he  could  see  that  all  their  seats  in  the  car 
were  taken  for  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  May,  and  Miss  May.  But, 
then,  he  supposed  the  P.  P.  C.  man  had  written  this 
wrong.  When,  however,  the  names  which  they  had 
themselves  put  on  the  books  with  which  they  traveled 
proved  to  be  "May,"  Clipsham  gave  up  his  conviction 
that  he  knew  their  names  better  than  they  did.  As  he 
went  on,  indeed,  he  began  to  be  wondering  whether  he 
could  not  persuade  Miss  Elinor  to  change  hers.  He  was 
very  soon  on  that  plane  of  conversation  when  he  called 
her  "Miss  Elinor." 

Yes,  a  Pullman  is  a  very  nice  place  when  the  company 
is  good.  They  sang  in  the  twilight,  for  Clipsham's  voice 
improved  very  fast,  and  his  hearing  gained  so  that  he 
could  hear  Miss  Elinor,  even  when  she  spoke  in  very  low 
tones  of  experiences  of  hers  which  she  would  not  care  to 
have  that  Russian  merchant  hear  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Alaska.  The  Pullman  people  had  not  then  advanced  so 
far  as  to  have  a  grand  piano  in  the  car  between  the  saloon 
and  the  smoking-room.  But  these  two  people  found  that 
they  could  sing  without  any  accompaniment.  At  the 
stations  Clipsham  always  managed  to  bring  in  something 
—if  there  were  no  flowers  there  were  queer  crullers,  or  if 
there  were  no  crullers  there  were  fossils.  Sometimes 
there  was  half  an  hour's  detention,  and  then  he  and  Miss 
May  would  have  a  good,  brisk,  constitutional  walk  to- 
gether. 

Now  Clipsham  had  mining  interests  in  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  May  had  smelting  interests;  and,  while  Mr. 
May  attended  the  smelting  Mr.  Clipsham  would  wait 
with  them.  And  while  Mr.  Clipsham  inquired  about  the 
mining  the  Mays  were  not  far  away.  And  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods"  was  more  divine  than  ever  when  they  dis- 
missed the  carriage  one  evening,  and  under  the  moon- 
light walked  home  together,  with  those  strange  old  di- 
vinities looking  down  in  still  approval  of  what  these 
younger  people  said  or  did.  Altogether  the  journey  out, 
and  the  journey  there,  and  the  journey  home,  were  charm- 
ing. Clipsham  never  received  one  newspaper  all  the 
time,  and  he  did  not  dream  that  he  was  growing  famous. 
As  for  the  Mays,  they  never  asked  nor  cared  whether  he 
were  a  public  man  or  a  private  man;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  had  recommended  him.  Nay, 
they  did  not  long  think  of  that,  for,  give  him  a  chance, 
George  Clipsham  is  anywhere  his  own  best  recommenda- 
tion. He  is  a  modest  man,  but  you  can  not  be  with  him 
a  day  without  saying  he  is  a  brave,  quiet,  true  Christian 
gentleman.  He  thinks  very  little  of  himself,  but  is  glad, 
nay,  eager,  if  he  can,  to  make  other  people  happy  and 
good,  and  to  serve  the  world  where  he  has  a  chance  to 
serve  it. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  better  or  brighter 
or  more  happy  in  its  results  than  this  Colorado  journey. 
Clipsham  threw  off  his  cold  entirely,  and  before  the  jour- 
ney was  over  he  had  undertaken  to  take  care  of  Elinor  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  if  she  would  let  him.  She,  on  her 
part,  has  taken  such  good  care  of  him  from  that  day  to 
this  that  he  has  never  made  the  wrong  speech  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  he  has  never  had  that  "horrid  influenza" 
again. 

When  he  came  to  Tamworth,  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
his  new  life,  he  did  manage  to  ask  Dr.  Jones  how  he  ever 
wrote  "Day"  instead  of  "May."  For  the  calendar  still 
hung  there,  and  there  was  the  "D,"  perfectly  plain,  in  the 
doctor's  writing. 

Then  it  was  that  a  thorough  examination  and  explana- 
tion ensued;  and  then  Gertrude,  in  tears,  confessed  to  her 
mother,  for  she,  poor  child,  had  never  forgotten  her  sin. 
But  she  had  perfect  absolution.  A  beautiful  doll,  open- 
eyes-shut-eyes,  was  given  her,  and  she  has  never  been 
scolded  from  that  day  to  this. 

You  would  say  that  Clipsham  would  have  called  on 
Mrs.  Day  in  St.  Louis  on  his  visit  there.  But  he  has  never 
done  so.  His  wife  says  she  is  afraid  to  have  him.  He 
says  he  has  found  out  that  there  are  no  nice  daughters 
there. 

Both  he  and  Elinor  bless  Gertrude  every  day  of  their 
lives  for  her  little  experiment  on  his  calendar. 


In  the  recent  English  tests  of  light-house  illuminants 
was  brought  out  the  curious  fact— of  great  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  interest— that  remarkable  changes  in  the 
transparency  of  the  air  occur  without  any  visible  haze  or 
mist.  Invisible  clouds  seemed  to  float  by,  obscuring  the 
lights  for  a  time,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  while  the 
distant  French  lights  showed  with  unabated  brilliancy, 
the  experimental  lights,  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away, 
had  lost  one  fourth  to  one  third  their  power. 


A  COWBOY  COLLEGE. 


No  one  can  go  through  the  wide  territory  of  Montana 
to-day  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  great  cattle-growing  and  grazing  industry 
of  that  territory.  And  yet  Montana  is  but  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  grazing  belt  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  extending  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border  on  the 
south,  extending  eastward,  too,  as  far  as  the  arable  lands 
of  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Montana,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the  paradise  of 
the  sleek,  high-headed,  two-year-old  Texan  steer,  with 
his  tail  over  the  dash-board,  as  well  as  the  stock  yearling, 
born  on  the  range,  beneath  the  glorious  mountain  sky  and 
under  the  auspices  of  round-up  No.  21. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  advertise  the  stock-growing  busi- 
ness, because  it  is  already  advertised  too  much,  anyway. 
So  many  millionaires  have  been  made  with  "free  grass," 
and  the  early-rising,  automatic  branding-iron,  that  every 
man  in  the  United  States  who  has  a  cow  that  can  stand 
the  journey  seems  to  be  about  to  take  her  West  and  em- 
bark in  business  as  a  cattle  king. 

But  let  me  warn  the  amateur  cowman  that  in  the  great 
grazing  regions  it  takes  a  good  many  acres  of  thin  grass  to 
maintain  the  adult  steer  in  affluence  for  twelve  months, 
and  the  great  pastures  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are 
being  pretty  well  tested.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  these 
great  conventions  of  cattle-men,  where  free  grass  and  easily 
acquired  fortunes  are  naturally  advertised,  will  tend  to 
overstock  the  ranges  at  last  and  founder  the  goose  that 
now  lays  the  golden  egg.  This,  of  course,  is  reaily  none 
of  my  business,  but  if  I  didn't  now  and  then  refer  to  mat- 
ters that  do  not  concern  me  I  would  be  regarded  as 
reticent.  My  intention,  however,  in  approaching  the 
great  cow  industry — which,  by  the  way,  is  any  thing  but 
an  industry,  being  in  fact  more  like  the  seductive  manner 
whereby  a  promissory  note  acquires  two  per  cent  per 
month  without  even  stopping  to  spit  on  its  hands, — was  to 
refer  incidentally  to  the  proposition  of  an  English  friend  of 
mine.  This  friend,  seeing  at  once  the  great  magnitude  of 
the  cow  industry,  and  the  necessity  for  more  and  more 
cowboys,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  establishing  a  cow- 
boy's college  or  training  school  for  self-made  young  men 
who  desire  to  become  accomplished.  The  average  En- 
glishman will  most  always  think  of  something  that  no- 
body else  would  naturally  think  of.  Now,  our  cattle-man 
would  have  gone  on  for  years  with  his  great  steer  em- 
porium, without  thinking  of  establishing  an  institution 
where  a  poor  boy  might  go  and  learn  to  rope  a  four-year- 
old  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  him  on  his  stomach  with  a 
sickening  thud. 

But  now  that  the  idea  has  been  turned  loose,  I  shall  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  wealthy  men  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  dying  and  leaving  their  money  to  other  institu- 
tions will  meet  with  a  change  of  heart,  and  begin  to  endow 
the  cowboys'  college  and  Maverick  hotbed  of  broncho 
sciences. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  rapid  advancement  in  all  branches 
of  learning,  and  people  who  do  not  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing will  not  retain  their  position  long  in  the  procession. 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day  when  no  cow- 
boy will  undertake  to  ride  the  range  without  a  diploma. 
Educated  labor  is  what  we  need — cowboys  who  can  tell 
you  in  scientific  terms  why  it  is  always  the  biggest  steer 
that  eats  "pigeon-we^d"  in  the  spring,  and  why  he  should 
swell  up  and  bust  on  a  rising  Chicago  market. 

I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  the  hol- 
ster of  the  cowboy  we  will  find  the  Iliad  instead  of  the 
killiad,  the  unabridged  dictionary  instead  of  Mr.  Rem- 
ington's great  work  on  homicide.  As  it  is  now  on  the 
ranges,  you  might  ride  till  your  Mexican  saddle  ached 
before  you  would  find  a  cowboy  who  carries  a  dictionary 
with  him.  For  that  reason  the  language  used  on  the 
general  round-up  is  at  times  grammatically  incorrect,  and 
many  of  our  leading  cowboys  spell  "cavy-yard"  with  a 
"k." 

A  college  for  riding,  roping,  branding,  cutting  out,  cor- 
ralling, loading  and  unloading,  and  handling  cattle  gener- 
ally, would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  young  men  who  are  at 
present  groping  in  dark  and  pitiable  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  untutored  cow.  Let  the  young  man  first 
learn  how  to  sit  up  three  nights  in  succession  through  a 
bad  March  snow-storm  and  "hold"  a  herd  of  restless 
cattle.  Let  him  then  ride  through  the  hot  sun  and  alkali 
dust  a  week  or  two,  subsisting  on  a  chunk  of  disagreeable 
side  pork  just  large  enough  to  bait  a  trap.  Then  let  his 
horse  fall  on  him  and  injure  his  constitution  and  pream- 
able.  All  these  things  would  give  the  cow-student  an 
idea  of  how  to  ride  the  range.  The  amateur  who  has 
never  tried  to  ride  a  skittish  and  sulky  range  has  still  a 
great  deal  to  learn. 

The  young  Maverick  savant  could  take  a  kindergarten 
course  in  the  study  of  cow-brands.  Here  a  wide  field 
opens  up  to  the  scholar.  The  adult  steer  in  the  great 
realm  of  beef  is  now  a  walking  Chinese  wash-bill,  a  Hin- 
doo poem  in  the  original  junk-shop  alphabet,  a  four- 
legged  Greek  inscription  punctuated  with  jim-jams,  a 
stenographer's  notes  of  a  riot,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  pre- 
mature explosion  in  a  hardware  store. 

The  cowboy  who  can  at  once  grapple  with  the  great 
problem  of  where  to  put  the  steer  with  "B  bar  B"  on  left 
shoulder,  "Key  circle  G"  on  left  side,  "Heart  D  Heart" 
on  right  hip,  left  ear  crop,  wattle  te  wattle,  and  seven 
hands  round,  with  "Dash  B  Dash"  on  right  shoulder 
"vented,"  wattle  on  dewlap  vented,  and  "P.  D.  Q.," 
"C.  O.  D.,"  and  "N.  G."  vented  on  right  side,  keeping 
track  of  transfers,  range,  and  post-office  of  last  owner, 
has  certainly  got  a  future  which  lies  mostly  ahead  of  him. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  on  this  subject,  but  when 
I  get  thoroughly  awakened  on  this  great  porter-house 
steak  problem  I  am  apt  to  carry  the  matter  too  far. — Bill 
Nye,  in  Chicago  News. 


Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but  little  attention  to 
the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes  out  their 
I  funerals,  and  follows  them  to  the  grave. — Colton. 


LONGFELLOW'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  WIFE. 


[In  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  I. onpfellow,  soon  after  his  death,  were  found  the 
following  lines,  which  were  written  by  him  in  July,  1879,  but  were  not  made 
public  until  recently.] 

In  the  long  sleepless  watches  of  the  night, 
A  gentle  face — the  face  of  one  long  dead — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where  round  its  head 

The  night  lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale  light. 

Here  in  this  room  she  died,  and  soul  more  white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was  led 
To  its  repose;  nor  can  in  books  be  read 

The  legend  of  a  life  more  benedight. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  West 
That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines, 

Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 

Such  is  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 
These  eighteen  years,  through  all  the  changing  scenes 

And  seasons,  changeless  since  the  day  she  died. 


A  FAMILY  OF  EXECUTIONERS. 


Readers  familiar  with  that  most  curious  work  the 
Memoirs  of  (he  Sanson  Family,  are  aware  that  the  bearer 
of  that  lurid  title.  Monsieur  de  Paris,  was  a  person  of  no 
small  consideration.  The  first  of  the  Sansons,  in  which 
family  the  office  of  public  executioner  to  the  metropolis 
of  F ranee  was  hereditary  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
was  a  man  of  noble  family  and  an  officer  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  Quartered  in  Dieppe,  in  1662,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  carried  wounded  and  stunned  into  a 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Tenderly  nursed 
by  the  only  daughter  of  its  owner,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
pretty  Marguerite.  He  had  rivals  for  the  girl's  affec- 
tions ;  and  quarrels  and  duels  resulted  Finally  a  cynical 
friend  took  the  young  soldier  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  showed  him  the  father  of  his  sweetheart  engaged  in 
his  ghastly  professional  duties.  Getting  into  trouble  with 
his  military  superiors  because  of  his  infatuation  for  the 
headsman's  daughter,  young  Sanson  de  Longval  broke  his 
sword  across  his  knee,  tore  up  his  commission  in  the  face 
of  his  colonel,  and,  hurrying  to  the  executioner's  house, 
demanaed  that  functionary's  permission  to  wed  his 
daughter.  But  the  executioner  would  consent  to  the 
match  only  on  condition  that  Sanson  should  become  an 
executioner  himself.  Amor  vincit  omnia;  and  a  few 
days  after  the  marriage  the  young  patrician  was  help- 
ing his  father-in-law  to  break  a  criminal  alive  on  the 
wheel.  So  uncongenial  was  the  work,  that,  to  quote  a 
contemporary  record,  "the  said  son-in-law  fell  in  a  fit, 
and  was  hooted  by  the  mob."  However,  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  functions,  and  in  1685  he  "exchanged 
his  provincial  jurisdiction  for  that  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  became  Monsieur  de  Paris. 

It  was  his  grandson,  Charles  Henri  Sanson,  who  was 
the  executioner  during  the  fell  revolutionary  period.  His 
first  professional  duty,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  to  as- 
sist his  uncle  in  carrying  out  the  ghastly  details  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Damiens,  which  culminated  in  dismember- 
ment by  four  wild  horses.  It  was  in  his  time,  in  1792, 
that  the  guillotine  was  substituted  for  the  halter  and  the 
block.  Of  that  instrument  the  medical  gentleman  after 
whom  it  was  named  was  not  the  inventor;  that  grim 
honor  belongs  to  a  German  musical-instrument-maker 
named  Schmidt,  who  used  to  practice  duets  with  Sanson. 
One  evening,  after  the  performance  of  an  air  in  Iphi- 
genie  in  Aulide,  Sanson  spoke  to  his  friend  of  his  anx- 
iety for  an  amended  instrument  of  execution,  and 
Schmidt,  on  the  instant,  drew  a  sketch  plan  of  the  contriv- 
ance which  drank  so  much  blood  in  the  revolution.  Its 
name  was  not  inappropriate,  for  it  was  Dr.  Guillotin's  en- 
thusiastic advocacy  of  it  in  the  Assembly  which  procured 
its  adoption.  In  the  fervor  of  his  devotion,  he  protested 
that  the  culprit  dying  by  it  would  only  "feel  a  slight  fresh- 
ness in  the  neck.  '  Rising  with  his  subject,  he  addressed 
the  president :  "With  this  machine  I  chop  your  head 
off  in  a  twinkling,  and  you  do  not  suffer." 

There  is  nothing  apocryphal  in  the  story  that  King 
Louis  XVI  inspected  the  plan  of  the  new  machine,  and 
that  it  was  his  suggestion  that  for  the  crescent-shaped 
knife  edge,  which  was  the  original  idea,  was  substituted 
the  oblique  edge,  which  practical  experiments  proved  to 
be  the  true  shape.  Ten  months  later  King  Louis's  head 
fell  under  the  instrument  the  improvement  in  which  he 
had  suggested.  Of  him  and  of  the  hecatombs  of  victims 
which  the  Reign  of  Terror  exacted,  Charles  Henri  San- 
son was  the  executioner.  He  kept  a  diary  of  his  ghastly 
duties,  which  may  be  read  in  the  Memoirs  referred  to; 
and  his  clerk  systematically  kept  a  full  list  of  the  business 
transacted.  During  the  revolutionary  period — from  July, 
1789,  to  October,  1795 — the  guillotine  presided  over  by 
Sanson  decapitated  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees, from  monarch  to  peasant.  Royalty,  genius,  elo- 
quence, virtue,  patriotism,  had  passed  under  the  knife 
controlled  by  this  man,  whose  passion  was  gardening  in 
his  quiet  suburban  villa,  where  he  grew  tulips  of  a  red 
so  vivid  that,  as  he  said  gloomily  to  his  grandson,  one 
might  fancy  that  he  watered  them  with  blood.  His 
grandson,  the  editor  of  the  Memoirs,  was  the  last  of  the 
Sanson  executioners;  he  was  disestablished  in  1847,  and 
with  him  Monsieur  de  Paris  ceased  to  be  a  personage. — 
Boston  Home  Journal. 


One  of  the  sights  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  says 
the  London  Daily  News,  is  in  the  window  of  a  printseller 
next  door  to  Robert  Houdin's  theatre.  A  crowd  gazes 
thereat  a  very  realistic  pictorial  arrangement  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry's  head.  It  is  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  sil- 
ver dish,  on  which  blood  seems  still  to  trickle.  Between 
the  charger  and  the  head  is  a  cimeter.  Life  is  not  extinct, 
but  nearly  so.  There  is  the  effect  of  a  nimbus  in  the 
background.  The  whole  thing  looks  so  natural  that  when 
suddenly  seen  it  has  a  startling  and  a  sickening  effect.  The 
painting  is  by  a  M.  Rene  Vauquclin. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse. — Swift. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franebwan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  tills  eity.  state,  or  eountry,  for  $2..»0  a  year. 
Sample  subwrlptloii,  tliree  nioiillis,  for  lilty  cento. 


THE  OLD  VIKING. 


Why,  'midst  these  shadowy  woods,  should  I, 
In  grave-like  loneness,  lingering,  die? 
Tis  ours  to  unfurl  the  sail,  and  nde 
Away,  as  of  old,  on  the  flashing  tide. 

How  bleak  these  beetling  crags,  and  bare! 
What  lifeless  gloom  broods  everywhere! 
In  this  poor  mouse-trap  of  a  hold, 
How  can  a  warrior's  heart  be  bold? 

The  billows  dark,  the  galley  strong, 
I  learned  to  love  when  life  was  young; 
Why  then  should  I,  with  whitened  hair, 
Die  like  an  old  wolf  in  his  lair? 

Oh,  better  far  it  were  for  me 

To  risk  my  life  on  the  rolling  sea, 

To  die  as  died  my  fathers  brave, 

And  sleep  with  them  in  their  ocean  grave! 

Farewell,  ye  woods  and  crags;  farewell! 
My  bark  rides  brave  on  the  billowy  swell; 
The  tall  mast  swings,  the  sail  flaps  free, 
And  our  home  once  more  is  the  boundless  sea. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


GLIMPSHS  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  April  14,  1886. 

Once  in  a  great  while  New  York  wakes  up.  We  are 
generally  so  busy,  each  one  of  us.  about  our  own  affairs, 
that  we  have  rarely  any  attention  to  spare  for  or  sympa- 
thy with  our  neighbors;  but  when  the  unselfish  chord 
is  touched,  the  response  is  prompt  and  ample.  Just  now 
Mrs.  Esther  Gray  is  experiencing  this  to  her  gratifica- 
tion and  benefit.  Mrs.  Gray  is  the  thrifty  wife  of 
a  plumber  in  a  small  way  of  trade,  who  runs  a  little  bak- 
ery over  in  that  old-fashioned  and  sleepy  west-side  sec- 
tion of  New  York  known  as  the  Ninth  ward.  Nobody 
outside  the  Ninth  ward,  and  but  half  the  people  in  it, 
were  aware  that  Mrs.  Gray  existed  until  the  Bakers' 
Union  boycotted  her.  She  appears  to  have  had  right  on 
her  side  when  the  union  put  her  under  the  ban.  Whether 
she  had  or  not,  her  good  fortune  so  sent  it  that  a  reporter 
got  hold  of  her  story.  The  press  took  her  cause  up,  and 
the  little  Ninth  ward  bakery  became  a  daily  sensation  with 
it.  The  patrolling  band  of  boycotters  who  guarded  its 
door  proved  the  very  best  advertisement  it  could  have 
received.  The  papers  painted,  with  a  cunning  hand,  the 
picture  of  the  busy  little  woman  bustling  about  her 
shop  while  her  door  was  beset  with  hulking  idlers,  com- 
manded by  a  professional  labor-agitator  who  headquar- 
tered in  a  beer  saloon  across  the  way;  and  the  triumph 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  pen  was  complete. 

Since  the  commencement  of  her  boycott,  the  receipts 
of  Mrs.  Gray's  bakery  have  averaged  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day.  People  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  come 
from  all  over  town  to  testify  their  sympathy  with  her  by 
buying  from  her.  Those  who  want  nothing  for  them- 
selves purchase  her  stock  and  distribute  it  to  the  street- 
boys,  leave  money  to  be  doled  in  bread  to  the  deserving 
poor  of  the  neighborhood,  pay  for  large  contributions  to 
the  supplies  of  hospitals  and  institutions  in  the  district ; 
others,  still,  send  her  money  to  be  applied  as  she  thinks 
best,  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  having  opened  the  ball  the  other 
day  with  a  check  for  $50.  The  boycotters  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  terrorizing  a  few  humble  grocers  who  handled 
her  bread,  but  have,  per  contra,  brought  her  a  perfect 
deluge  of  new  custom,  a  great  deal  of  which  will  last.  It 
illustrates  how  strong  popular  feeling  in  the  matter  is, 
that,  strolling  over  there  to-day,  I  encountered  one  of  the 
swellest  restaurateurs  of  a  certain  class  in  New  York, 
Sieghortner,  ordering  a  daily  supply  of  bread  to  be  sent 
to  his  house,  a  good  mile  away  on  the  other  side  of  town. 

"If  the  law  will  not  protect  this  poor  woman,"  said 
mine  host,  seriously,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  her,  and 
we  must." 

This  is,  in  effect,  the  soul  of  the  whole  demonstration. 
The  great  thinking  pui*ic  is  growing  tired  of  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  rabble  which  hangs  about  the  neck  of 
labor  like  a  mill-stone.  New  York  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  tramp  the  town  in  snow  and  bitter  blasts  when 
the  car-drivers  struck,  because  it  knew  their  cause  a  just 
one.  But  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  boycott 
by  cliques  of  brutal  and  unreasoning  men,  growing  more 
tyrannical  every  day  in  the  madness  of  power,  is  com- 
mencing to  disgust  it.  It  is  time  for  a  public  to  become 
disgusted  indeed  when  it  reads  that  a  band  of  young 
hoodlums  on  the  ea«t  side  has  put  a  crippled  candy- 
seller  under  boycott  for  objecting  to  their  making  a  con- 
gregating-place  of  his  little  shop.  The  press  did  not  take 
the  poor  candy-seller  up,  and  he  has  probably  been 
starved  out  by  this  time.  Mrs.  Gray  had  a  better  fortune. 
If  she  had  not  been  a  woman,  however,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  been  forced  into  submission.  The  boycotters 
were  unfortunate  in  not  respecting  the  sex. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Gray's  boycott,  in  historic  interest,  is 
that  which  has  been  declared  against  Jay  Gould.  This 
sinister  little  financier  has  been  solemnly  put  under  the  ban 
by  the  labor  contingent,  cursed  like  the  thieving  jack- 
daw of  Rheims,  at  board  and  bed,  "from  the  sole  of  his 
foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head."  What  else  will  come  we 
may  not  even  conjecture.  A  few  more  boycotts  like  Mrs. 
Gray's  and  Jay  Gould's  will  settle  the  business  for  good 


and  all  with  us.  When  a  movement  becomes  ridiculous 
it  is  doomed. 

Apropos  to  mine  host  Sieghortner,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  his  establishment  is  one  which  merits  a 
paragraph.  It  is  located  in  the  noble  old  Astor  man- 
sion, next  door  to  the  Astor  Library,  on  Lafayette 
place.  It  is  scarcely  a  public  restaurant,  though  at  noon 
it  is  quite  a  resort  for  the  well-to-do  merchants  of  the 
neighborhood.  Its  thriving  trade  is  done  in  the  way  of 
private  service  to  clubs,  and  diners  of  the  superior  order 
— men  about  town,  and  the  ladies  from  the  higher  circles 
of  Bohemia  whom  they  entertain.  Its  walls  could  tell 
curious  tales  if  they  were  indiscreet.  Sieghortner  is  a 
Swiss,  a  competent  caterer  and  a  safe  host.  He  is  piling 
up  a  fortune  by  attending  to  his  business  and  holding  his 
tongue,  two  feats  which  have  made  quite  a  number  of 
men  in  his  line  wealthy  already.  The  only  establish- 
ment in  the  city  that  rivals  his  is  Solari's,  on  University 
place  and  Eleventh  street;  a  demure  and  unostentatious 
hostelry,  from  whose  quiet  walls  have  emerged  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  scandals  of  the  town.  Solari's  is 
not  nearly  as  swell  as  Sieghortner's,  however,  which  has, 
so  far,  escaped  the  rude  breath  of  gossip  which  has 
smirched  its  rival  and  impaired  that  reputation  for  per- 
fect safety  which  makes  forbidden  fruit  savory. 

Another  of  these  establishments,  which  for  a  long  while 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  profitable  notoriety  among  our 
viveur$  has  just  been  closed.  It  was  located  on  the  same 
street  as  Solari's,  a  few  blocks  below,  and  occupied  a  fine 
old  private  mansion  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  It  was 
famous  among  those  who  know  the  town  for  its  banquets, 
to  actresses  and  their  adorers ;  and  the  orgies  its  secluded 
rooms  have  witnessed  would  be  life  capital  for  a  story- 
teller in  the  press  of  the  Boulevards.  Very  little  was  known 
of  it  outside  the  charmed  circle.  Indeed,  it  was  upon  the 
keeping  of  its  secrets  that  its  prosperity  depended,  for  the 
men  who  supported  it  were  of  a  class  that  does  not  brook 
publicity  for  its  amours.  It  skimmed  the  dish  of  which 
Solari  and  the  rest  got  the  milk,  but  the  lease  of  the  house 
having  expired  the  owners  refused  to  renew  it,  and  its 
reign  of  pleasure  ended.  It  was  from  this  house  that  I 
saw  emerge,  late  one  winter  night,  a  young  girl  whose 
beauty  had  won  her  sudden  favor  on  the  comic-opera 
stage,  with  her  dress  half  torn  from  her  body,  wild  with 
drink  and  shrieking  for  help.  Another  woman  followed 
her,  and,  aided  by  a  servant,  dragged  her  back.  This  is 
the  only  time  I  knew  or  know  of  the  stolid  outward  re- 
spectability of  the  house  being  gainsaid.  The  story  of  the 
night  has  never  been  told. 

The  colored  men  of  New  York  have  been  holding  a 
convention  and  protesting  against  the  social  and  commer- 
cial disabilities  under  which  their  race  still  suffers.  One 
of  the  speakers  dilated  on  the  fact  that  his  people  have 
no  show  in  business,  and  attain  to  no  wealth  and  eminence 
in  trade.  This  is  hardly  true  of  New  York  at  any  rate. 
There  is  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  colored  men  in  this 
city,  most  of  whom  have  grown  so  out  of  commerce.  One 
of  them,  in  particular,  is  as  widely  known  and  respected 
as  any  man  in  his  line,  white  or  black,  on  Manhattan 
island.  He  is  a  druggist,  and  has  for  a  whole  generation 
carried  on  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  business  in 
the  heart  of  the  leather  district  down  town  known  as 
"The  Swamp."  His  name,  curiously  enough,  is  White. 
The  commercial  disabilities  of  the  race  are,  I  fancy,  in- 
herent in  it.  It  suffers  not  from  any  deliberate  wrong 
from  the  whites,  but  from  the  legacy  of  ignorance  which 
renders  the  majority  of  its  members  incapable  of  the 
larger  businesses  of  life.  Socially,  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
different. 

The  colored  people  of  this  city,  among  themselves, 
form  a  very  curious  and  interesting  colony;  they  gather 
chiefly  in  one  section  of  the  town,  and  keep  up  a  very 
compact  social  organization  by  means  of  clubs,  lodges, 
and  church  societies.  They  have  their  own  doctors,  law- 
yers, druggists,  printers,  undertakers,  and  what  not,  and 
are  in  every  way  provided  for  their  progress  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves  in  their  own  cemetery,  by  their 
own  race.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  grievous  wrong  that  they 
can  not  attend  the  Charity  Ball,  or  enjoy  their  boxes  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house ;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
people  with  fairer  complexions  who  are  under  the  same 
taboo. 

Speaking  of  society,  it  is  at  present  troubled  with  an 
extremely  galling  thorn  in  its  sensitive  side.  This  thorn 
is  a  weekly  paper,  Tcnvn  Topics  by  name.  Some  seven 
years  ago  a  local  speculator  fancied  he  could  make  his 
fortune  bv  reprinting  a  cheap  English  fashion-paper 
called  T)ie  Queen.  He  demonstrated  the  profundity  of 
his  intelligence  by  calling  his  venture  The  American 
Queen.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  so  ridiculous 
and  unpatriotic  a  title,  the  paper  languished;  it  would 
have  fallen  dead  but  for  the  financial  wiles  of  its  man- 
agers and  the  energy  of  its  advertising  agent.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  it  was  bought  out  by  several  young  gentleman 
who  wrote  prettily  and  harmlessly  on  society,  books,  art, 
flowers,  and  other  innocuous  topics,  in  the  daily  papers. 
They  changed  its  name  to  Town  Topics,  and  ran  it  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Home  Journal,  with  pretensions  to 
a  little  more  exclusiveness.  There  was  never  a  line  in  it 
to  annoy  any  one  or  for  any  one  to  remember,  and  it 
crawled  on  its  way,  a  dead  loss  to  every  one  who  put  a 
dollar  in  it,  till  it  became  a  question  of  abandoning  it  en- 


tirely or  injecting  it  with  new  life.  Then  the  proprietors 
took  in  an  editor  for  whom  society  had  no  terrors,  and  as 
a  result  the  paper  has  become  the  terror  of  society.  It 
knows  every  thing  and  everybody,  or  seems  to;  it  has  no 
friends  and  no  enemies  to  influence  its  dictum;  and  it 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  Howls  of  rage  and  screams  of 
agony  greet  the  appearance  of  each  issue,  in  the  clubs 
and  in  the  drawing-rooms,  but  every  one  buys  it,  and  it 
looks  as  if  an  American  Truth  had  got  upon  its  feet.  The 
present  editor,  Paul  M.  Potter,  is  a  journalist  of  experi- 
ence and  brilliant  ability.  Who  constitute  his  staff  no 
one  seems  to  know-.  The  social  contributions  evidently 
come  from  the  inside,  and  the  others  are  written  by  pens 
of  power.  Every  line  in  the  paper  seems  to  tell,  which  in 
itself  is  an  assurance  of  success.      Alfred  Trumbi.e. 


THE  STRIKE  EPIDEMIC. 


Strikes  are  the  order  of  the  day — and  of  the  Knights. 
They  are  also  the  disorders  of  the  day  and  nights,  and 
when  they  will  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude  no  man  can 
tell.  Despite  the  diligence  of  the  press  in  reporting  the 
strikes,  several  very  important  cases  have  been  over- 
looked. As  they  serve  to  show  how  widespread  has  be- 
come the  epidemic,  these  unpublished  cases  are  herewith 
appended : 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  noon,  all  the  female  cooks  in  the 
city  struck,  leaving,  it  is  estimated,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  half-cooked  dinners  on  the  ranges 
and  stoves,  the  most  of  which  was  spoiled.  The  cooks 
had  notified  their  mistresses  to  meet  them  at  a  confer- 
ence on  the  preceding  evening,  and  no  notice  having 
been  taken  of  the  request,  the  strike  came  like  a  thun- 
derbolt from  a  clear  sky,  or  a  remittance  of  five  hundred 
dollars  from  a  debtor  supposed  to  have  died  long  since. 
Fashionable  daughters  who  had  attended  Miss  Parloa's 
lectures  on  cooking  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  latest 
Ouida  novel,  and  try  their  hands  at  preparing  dinner. 
The  result  was  disastrous,  more  food  being  spoiled  by 
their  culinary  attempts  than  by  the  strike  of  the  cooks. 
Some  persons  censure  the  cooks  for  striking  on  such  a 
flimsy  pretext ;  but  the  enemies  of  monopoly  declare  that 
the  arrogance  and  independence  of  the  mistresses,  who 
refused  to  meet  their  servants  in  a  conference,  of  the  ob- 
ject of  which  they  were  ignorant,  deserved  to  be  re- 
buked. 

At  the  Jupiter  iron-works,  in  Illinois,  last  week,  all  the 
employes— six  hundred  in  number — quit  work  because  a 
member  of  the  firm  addressed  one  of  his  workmen  as 
"Pat"  Mulligan.  At  a  conference  later  in  the  day  the 
firm  signed  an  agreement  to  call  the  offended  workman 
"Patrick  Mulligan,  Esq.,"  hereafter,  and  the  strikers  im- 
mediately returned  to  work. 

Seven  hundred  of  the  employes  of  the  Tumble  River 
cotton  mills  are  on  a  strike.  Neither  wages  nor  hours  en- 
ter into  the  trouble  in  this  instance.  The  proprietor  cel- 
ebrated his  silver  wedding  recently,  and  neglected  to  send 
invitations  to  his  mill  hands.  At  a  meeting  of  his  em- 
ployes, it  was  resolved  to  remain  out  until  he  gave  them 
a  pledge  to  invite  them  to  his  golden  wedding,  twenty-five 
years  hence.  It  is  thought  work  will  soon  be  resumed  on 
this  basis. 

A  serious  labor  trouble  is  reported  at  Pattersville,  New 
lersey.  Several  hundred  girls  employed  in  a  silk  mill  are 
on  a  strike,  because  the  proprietors  refuse  to  discharge  a 
foreman  who  has  red  hair.  The  girls  say  that  red  doesn't 
harmonize  with  their  complexions.  It  is  probable  that  a 
compromise  will  be  effected  by  the  foreman  promising  to 
dye  his  hair  or  wear  a  wig.  The  girls  are  firm  in  their  de- 
termination that  the  iron  hand  of  Monopoly  shall  not 
strangle  their  yearnings  for  the  esthetic  fitness  of  things. 

A  lockout  exists  at  the  extensive  coal  mines  of  Messrs. 
Doe  &  Roe.  About  ten  thousand  men  are  idle.  One  of 
the  workmen  having  learned  that  their  employers  change 
their  shirts  three  or  four  times  a  week,  the  miners  held  a 
mass-meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
aristocratic  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and 
resolved  that  unless  they  came  down  to  the  common 
everyday  level  of  their  workmen,  by  making  one  shirt 
last  at  least  four  days,  mining  should  be  suspended.  A 
lockout  that  promises  to  be  of  long  duration  is  the  result. 
The  fight  is  for  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  and  the 
miners  have  the  sympathy  of  all  true  friends  of  labor. 

The  girls  employed  in  the  weaving  department  of  Jones 
&  Co's  mill,  in  Blankville,  have  quit  work.  Their  griev- 
ance is  that  the  son  of  their  employer  is  courting  a  young 
lady  who  does  not  belong  to  their  set.  The  strike  has 
the  support  of  all  the  Days  of  Labor  organizations  in  the 
state. 

The  wife  of  the  Grand  Blower  of  the  Days  of  Labor 
struck  on  Monday  last,  leaving  the  week's  wash  in  an  un- 
finished condition.  She  says  her  husband  spends  all  his 
time  at  labor  meetings,  which  are  held  in  a  hall  over  a 
beer  saloon,  urging  workmen  to  strike  for  more  pay  and  a 
shorter  day's  work  in  order  to  orevent  their  wives  and  lit- 
tle ones  from  starving.  The  seventy-five  cents  a  week  he 
gives  her,  she  says,  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  family 
of  seven,  and  she  is  tired  of  working  eighteen  hours  a  day 
to  secure  means  to  feed  and  clothe  herself  and  children. 
As  she  refuses  to  resume  work  unti  1  her  husband  fur- 
nishes an  equal  share  of  the  household  expenses,  it  is 
probable  that  matters  in  the  Grand  Blower's  home  will  be 
"tied  up"  for  an  indefinite  period. — Puck. 


Life  is  evidently  not  an  admirer  of  Henry  James,  and 
speaks  its  mind  thusly:  "Literary  swash  and  drivel  often 
serve  a  purpose  when  administered  in  moderate  doses; 
but  the  Bostonians  fills  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pages.  There  was  a  report  in  New  York  some  months 
ago  that  a  New  England  lady  was  reading  it,  but  the  tale 
lacks  confirmation.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for 
Mr.  James  being  in  the  mental  condition  that  allows  of 
his  writing  such  stuff,  is  that  he  reads  his  own  produc- 
tions." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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TO  THE  LIBERATOR. 

How  wilt  thou  come  to  tell  me  I  may  go? 
Athwart  acacia-bloom?  across  the  snow? 
Wilt  come  when  slip  the  swallows  to  theireaves ! 
Or  will  thy  step  draw  nigh  on  russet  leaves? 

Chilled  to  the  heart,  I  sigh  that  aught  should  stay 
The  feet  I  listen  for  by  night,  by  day; 
Thrilled  to  the  soul,  I  cry,  "This  hour,  this  year 
Must  bring  thee  nearer,  and  may  bring  thee  near!" 

Life  is  not  life,  and  love  scarce  love  maybe, 
Before  from  pain  and  stain  by  thee  made  free; 
Whom  thou  hast  healed,  with  him  all  things  are  well, 
O  mightiest,  tenderest  angel,  Azrael ! 

Timed  by  God's  dial  shall  thy  shadow  fall 

On  each  incarnate  spirit's  prison  wall ; 

Thy  long  kiss  hush  all  moan,  thy  strong  hand  press 

Hack  the  last  bar  that  holdeth  in  duress.        Temple  Bar. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  for  May  is  made  particularly 
timely  by  an  account  of  the  Morgan  collection  of  pict- 
ures, by  Charles  de  Kay,  which  is  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings. The  frontispiece  of  the  number  is  an  admirable 
engraving,  bygVengling,  of  Millet's  "Gathering  Beans," 
which  brought  one  of  the  highest  prices  of  the  sale.  A 
"Wonderful  Constable"  is  also  reproduced — a  picture 
which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  brought  some  $7,000. 
Delacroix's  "Tiger  and  Serpent"  is  given;  and  so  are  Al- 
bert Ryder's  "The  Resurrection,"  Dognan;  Bouvcret's 
exquisite  "The  Orphan  in  Church,"  and  Corot's  "  The 
Word  Gatherers."  The  opening  article  of  the  number 
is  on  "  Benjamin  Disraeli."  It  is  written  by  George 
Saintsbury,  and  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Millais's 
portrait,  Boshin's  portrait  bust,  a  page  of  caricatures, 
and  a  sketch,  made  by  Harry  Furniss,  of  the  statesman 
during  his  last  appearance  in  the  Commons.  Disraeli's 
face  was  a  godsend  to  the  caricaturist.  It  lent  itself  to 
any  sort  of  distortion  and  still  preserved  the  likeness,  as 
the  page  that  accompanies  Mr.  Saintsbury's  article  shows. 
Mr.  Leader  Scott  has  the  paper  on  "The  Romance  of 
Art "  this  month,  and  Lewis  F.  Day  discusses  "Art  in 
Metal  Work."  Russian  art  is  treated  of  by  Valdimir 
Stassoff,  and  illustrated  from  the  famous  collection  at  the 
Hermitage.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  signs  his  initials, 
W.  E.  H.,to  a  capital  paper  on  some  new  books,  and  the 
number  closes  with  a  well-filled  department  of  American 
and  foreign  art  notes. 

Harper's  for  May  has  a  good  table  of  contents.  The 
opening  paper  is  "The  London  Season,"  with  cleverly 
satirical  illustrations  by  Du  Maurier.  William  Hamilton 
Gibson  contributes  a  paper  on  "Sap  Bewitched,"  with 
four  beautiful  illustrations,  the  tail-piece  especially  being 
an  exquisite  bit  of  engraving.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
"Pilgrimage"  is  as  entertaining  as  possible  in  a  trip 
through  the  Catskills.  "Springhaven"  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped no  special  reason  for  being,  and  seems  likely  to 
be  as  much  of  a  disappointment  as  was  Black's  "Tudith 
Shakespeare."  "East  Angels"  ends  badly.  The  Rever- 
end Roe  is  better  at  agriculture  than  at  novels,  or  his  ar- 
ticle on  grape-culture  would  hardly  fit  into  its  surround- 
ings. Two  military  border  sketches  illustrate  life  in  the 
Indian  and  cowboy  country.  An  elaborate  article  on 
"Portraits  of  our  Savior,"  with  engravings  of  celebrated 
works,  is  noteworthy.  The  "Easy-Chair,"  in  its  delight- 
ful way,  discusses  the  dethronement  of  Italian  opera  in 
New  York,  and  prophesies  for  it  a  sort  of  Phoenix  re- 
birth as  American  opera. 

The  April  number  of  the  Brooklyn  Magazine  comes  to 
hand  greatly  enlarged,  with  a  very  taking  table  of  con- 
tents. The  magazine  is  now  the  official  organ  of  Beecher 
and  Talmage,  and  publishes  their  sermons  in  full,  in  two 
supplements.  The  magazine  deata  very  extensively  with 
marriage.  "When  Shall  Our  Young  Women  Marry?"  is 
discussed  in  a  symposium,  by  such  well-known  women  as 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Louise  M.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, and  a  dozen  or  so  others.  In  addition,  four  of  Tal- 
mage's  "Sermons  on  the  Ring"  are  published,  giving  the 
number  a  very  marital  tone.  The  other  articles  are  of 
fair  interest.  The  price  of  the  magazine  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  two  dollars  a  year,  twenty  cents  a  number. 

Captain  John  G.  Bourke  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Arizona,  in  his 
Apache  Campaign,  issued  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  1883,  and  appeared  originally  in 
Outing.  This  little  book  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  real  services  that  General  Crook  has  performed.  The 
account  is  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  capable  of  judging 
and  was  in  the  field  throughout  the  campaign.  It  will 
give  a  somewhat  different  idea  from  the  account  of  the 
warriors  who  did  all  their  fighting  in  the  Chronicle  office. 
Paper,  price  50  cents. 

Lend  a  Hand,  under  the  management  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  continues  to  represent  the  best  efforts  of 
practical  philanthropy.  The  editorial  paper  in  the  April 
number  discusses  the  important  question  "What  Creates 
Pauperism?"  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  the  charity  organizations  of  New  York,  and  like 
matters.  Dr.  Hale's  serial,  "My  Friend,  the  Boss,"  is  in 
his  well-known  vein,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in- 
teresting. 


Goldsmith's  comedies,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  T7ie 
Good-Natured  Man,  form  the  latest  issue  of  Cassell's 
National  Library.  The  type  and  print  are  good.  Price 
10  cents.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  Quiver  for  May  is  out,  with  its  usual  store  of  good 
Sunday  reading.  The  serials  are  progressing  well,  and 
the  descriptive  articles  are  interesting. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

In  story-telling  (the  more  homely  name  for  the  writing 
of  novels)  the  modern  author  can  find  the  most  promis- 
cuous fame,  the  widest  reading,  and  the  largest  finan- 
cial remuneration.  Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  there  are  the  easiest  conquests  to  be 
gained  in  it,  and  the  best  opportunities  for  pecuniary 
prizes.  The  modern  publisher  or  editor  will  pay  a 
speedier  and  larger  remuneration  for  a  well-told  story, 
even  though  the  author  be  unknown  to  fame,  than  for  any 
other  literary  work.  That  the  American  novel  is  fast 
superseding  the  novel  of  the  English  author,  is,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  correctly  attributed  to  the  encourage- 
ment that  novelists  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
publisher  and  editor,  who  know  that  the  reading  public 
will  see  that  they  are  not  the  financial  losers  in  the  pur- 
chase oi  a  story  possessed  of  even  a  certain  degree  of 
merit.  If  the  English  novelist  yet  wears  in  his  cap  the 
feather  of  possessing  better  the  art  of  telling  a  story, 
with  less  to  tell,  than  his  American  brother,  it  will  only 
be  a  question  of  time  when  the  feather  will  be  transferred 
to  the  cap  of  the  latter.  American  novelists  are  better 
paid,  and  thus  receive  more  substantial  encouragement 
than  do  those  of  England.—  Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Among  writers  who  have  won  rapid  and  lasting  recog- 
nition of  late  years,  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  freshness  to  a  degree  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  classify  his  genius.  He  is  wholly  off  the  beaten 
paths,  and  we  shall  have  to  trust  him  to  keep  his  own 
road.  It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  creates  at  the  start  so 
distinct  an  impression  of  himself,  and  deprives  people  so 
completely  of  the  egotistical  satisfaction  of  being  re- 
minded by  each  work  he  puts  forth  of  something  by 
somebody  else.  From  this  kind  of  criticism  by  reminis- 
cence Mr.  Stevenson  has  fortunately  relieved  himself; 
the  oldest  reader  does  not  remember  any  one  like  him. 
This  freshness  of  view  and  of  touch  is  certainly  the  most 
delightful  quality  which  one  can  fall  upon  in  this  day  of 
countless  books;  it  is  a  new  sensation  in  a  field  where 
healthy  sensations  are  few,  a  surprise  where  most  things 
are  foregone  conclusions.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
fekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  carries  with  it  proof  positive  of  liter- 
ary genius,  but  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  is  not  less  orig- 
inal. It  is  a  handfull  of  flowers,  sweet  with  the  freshness 
of  the  early  dawn,  plucked  before  the  earliest  riser  was 
abroad. 

On  the  5th  instant  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Congressional  library.  The  vote 
— 159  to  62 — surprised  even  the  friends  of  the  measure. 
The  plan  adopted,  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Smithmeyer,  of 
Washington,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $2,323,600,  inclu- 
sive of  site.  The  bill  calls  for  the  purchase,  or  taking  by 
condemnation  through  the  courts,  of  a  site  just  beyond 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Not  more  than  $550,000  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  land.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ob- 
tained for  less.  The  building  is  to  be  450  by  300  feet. 
It  is  intended  to  ask  at  the  next  session  for  $1,000,000  to 
continue  the  work,  and  $823,000  at  the  next  session  to 
complete  it.  The  building  will  be  detached,  thoroughly 
incombustible,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  conven- 
ient of  access  to  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  question  of  lower  prices  and  smaller  discounts  for 
books  is  being  much  agitated  by  the  New  York  Publish- 
ers' Weekly,  and,  we  are  led  to  believe,  by  the  publishers 
as  well.  The  plan  is  to  reduce  the  prices  of  all  books 
about  twenty  per  cent,  but  the  lower  prices  are  to  be  net, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  shut  off  what  in  the  book  trade  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "bazaar  booksellers,"  /".  e., 
large  buyers  of  popular  books  who  sell  them  in  connec- 
tion with  dry  goods,  and  at  very  low  prices,  as  "leaders." 
It  seems  probable  that  by  the  fall  season  some  movement 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  lower  scale  of  net  prices 
may  result. 

"Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  read- 
ing their  own  productions,  are  doing,"  says  the  Boston 
Herald,  "what  Mr.  Emerson  did  all  his  life.  His  lect- 
ures were  his  essays,  which  he  read  to  the  public,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  his  published  works  which  was  not 
first  produced  in  this  way.  How  pleasant  it  would  have 
been  to  have  heard  Longfellow  in  a  section  of  'Evange- 
line,' or  to  have  listened  to  Hawthorne  as  he  rendered  a 
chapter  from  'The  Scarlet  Letter.'  Edgar  A.  Poe  recited 
'The  Raven'  to  a  Boston  lecture  audience  many  years 
ago,  and  did  it  very  effectively." 

James  Parton  has  almost  always  done  his  literary  work 
without  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  a  fact  which  those  who 
are  familiar  with  said  work,  but  not  with  its  author,  may 
not  understand  without  learning  the  further  fact  that  he 
is  a  remarkably  methodical  and  abstemious  literarian. 
He  once  said  that  he  could  not  fully  grasp  his  thought 
in  writing  by  dictation ;  it  was  like  working  with  a  pair  of 


tongs.  To  see  a  page  of  his  "copy,"  one  would  think 
that  he  composed  very  slowly. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell  a 
going  abroad  together  is  not  quite  accurate.  Dr.  Holmes 
had  taken  his  passage,  with  a  married  daughter,  in  the 
unfortunate  Oregon,  for  the  21st  of  April,  and  now  ex- 
pects to  sail  in  the  Catalonia,  on  the  22d.  Mr.  Lowell's 
departure  is  fixed  for  April  3d.  As  would  be  natural,  the 
two  hope  to  meet  often  while  in  England,  and  doubtless 
will  be  joint  recipients  there  of  much  kind  attention.— 
Critic. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  says  the  Chicago  News,  is  de- 
voting a  good  deal  of  time  to  dramatic  composition.  He 
has  just  sold  to  Mme.  Modjeska  a  play  which  he  wrote, 
with  George  Parsons  Lathrop  as  collaborator.  This  play 
is  entitled  L^ove  and  Passion,  but  we  understand  that,  in 
accordance  with  Modjeska's  request,  the  title  will  be 
changed.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  undertaken  to  write  a 
comedy  for  Mr.  Sol  Smith  Russell. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  who  has  worked  of  late  years  exclu- 
sively for  the  Harpers,  is  on  his  way  home  from  Europe. 
It  is  not  as  yet  known  whether  the  engagement  will  be 
continued  or  whether  Mr.  Abbey  will  put  his  hand  to 
other  work.  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  artist,  has  un- 
dertaken a  journey  through  the  South,  in  the  interests  of 
Harper's  Monthly. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  sixty-fourth  birthday  was 
celebrated,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  vestry  of  the  South 
Congregational  church,  Boston,  of  which  he  has  been 
pastor  for  thirty  years.  A  complimentary  reception  was 
given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston, 
on  Monday  last,  in  recognition  of  his  seventy-sixth  birth- 
day.— Literary  World. 

Othello,  the  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness's  Vari- 
orum Shakespeare,  is  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of  the  First  Folio, 
reprinted  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  the  various  read- 
ings of  all  other  critical  editions  being  recorded  in  the 
notes. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  will  have  a  short  story  in  the 
May  Century,  called  "Perturbed  Spirits."  His  "Per- 
chartce  to  Dream,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  Lip- 
pincott's,  will  reappear  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
May.  Mr.  Matthews  sailed  for  Europe  on  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

After  his  long  life  of  labor  in  the  work  of  putting  the 
world  right,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  recently  declared  that 
scientific  education,  as  now  given,  teaches  that  "honor  is 
a  folly,  ambition  a  virtue,  charity  a  vice,  poverty  a  crime, 
and  rascality  the  means  of  all  wealth  and  the  sum  of  all 
wisdom." 

"In  the  Overland  Monthly,"  says  the  Literary  World, 
"the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope  have  a  magazine  so  judi- 
ciously combining  matters  of  local  value  and  interest 
with  general  literature  that  it  merits  a  large  and  increas- 
ing circulation." 

Prince  Yikita,  of  Montenegro,  is  the  author  of  a  drama 
entitled  Balkanta  Carica,  or,  Tlie  Empress  of  the  Balkans, 
which  has  been  performed  with  great  success.  The  title 
is  suggestive  of  the  author's  secret  aspirations  to  become 
Czar  of  the  Balkans,  through  the  aid  of  Russia. 

Marion  Crawford's  eighth  novel,  Prince  Sarracinesca, 
will  be  begun  in  an  early  number  of  Blackwood's.  It 
deals  with  the  story  of  a  princely  Roman  family  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

An  English  writer  has  published  a  book  in  defense  of 
King  Herod,  maintaining  that  he  was  rath*  an  amiable 
person  than  otherwise.  He  submits  but  very  little  evidence 
in  support  of  his  opinion. 

The  April  edition  of  Tiic  Century,  containing  the  Ala- 
bama and  Kcarsarge  articles,  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and,  owing  to  the  moving  of  the  printers  of  the  magazine 
to  new  quarters,  another  edition  could  not  be  issued. 

Mr.  Henry  George  has  become  his  own  publisher,  and 
issues  from  his  office,  in  Astor  place,  New  York,  a  new- 
work  on  Protection  and  free  Trade.  It  appears  simul- 
taneously in  New  York  and  London. 

A  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns's  poems, 
dated  1786,  has  just  been  sold  in  Kdinburgh  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more. 

Four  thousand  copies — the  whole  first  edition — of  the 
Life  of  [.ongfelloio  have  been  sold. 

The  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  Great  Brit- 
ain have  been  collected  in  a  volume. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Howells  will  write  the  Life  of  Longfellow 
for  the  American  Men-of- Letters  Series. 


Explorers  arc  now  busily  employed  in  opening  up  the 
undeveloped  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  sections  of 
South  America.  A  French  explorer  is  enthusiastic  about 
immense  fertile  plains  beyond  the  dense  coast  forests  of 
Guiana.  An  expedition  has  traversed  the  valley  of  the 
Xingu,  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Amazon  as  large  as  the 
Danube,  running  through  the  unexplored  heart  of  Brazil. 
Voyagers  on  the  Orinoco  are  seeking  to  discover  the  con- 
nection between  that  river  and  the  Amazon.  Patagonia  is 
found  to  embrace  rich  grass  valleys  well  adapted  to  stock- 
raising,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  being  explored.  Schemes  are  on  foot  for  bring- 
ing the  interior  of  the  continent  in  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion by  means  of  railways  and  steamboat  lines.  In  every 
direction  efforts  are  being  made  to  open  up  new  fields  for 
enterprise. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


EVERYDAY  WORK. 


Great  deed  I  are  trumpeted,  loud  bells  are  rung, 

And  men  turn  round  to  see; 
The  high  peaks  echo  to  the  poeans  sung 

O'er  some  great  victory. 
And  yet  great  deeds  are  few.    The  mightiest  men 
Kind  opportunities  but  now  and  then. 

Shall  one  sit  idle  through  long  days  of  peace, 

Waiting  for  walls  to  scale? 
Or  lie  in  port  until  some  Golden  Fleece 

Lures  him  to  face  the  gale? 
There's  work  enough ;  why  idly,  then,  delay? 
His  work  counts  most  who  labors  every  day. 

A  torrent  sweeps  down  the  mountain's  brow 

With  foam  and  flash  and  roar, 
Anon  its  strength  is  spent — where  is  it  now? 

Its  one  short  day  is  o'er; 
But  the  clear  stream  that  through  the  meadow  flows 
All  the  long  summer  on  its  mission  goes. 

Better  the  steady  flow;  the  torrent's  dash 

Soon  leaves  its  rent  track  dry. 
The  light  we  love  is  not  the  lightning  flash 

From  out  a  midnight  sky; 
But  the  sweet  sunshine,  whose  unfailing  ray 
From  its  calm  throne  of  blue  lights  every  day. 

The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed. 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  ana  small, 

Are  close-knit  strands  of  an  unbroken  thread, 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 

The  world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no  bells; 

The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  records  tells. 

  The  Critic. 

MR.  Q'RQURKIi'S  DILEMMA. 

"Was  I  iver  tellin"  yez,"  said  Mr.  Terence  Heffernan 
one  evening  to  a  select  coterie  of  friends,  as  they  sat  dis- 
cussing politics  and  other  perishable  commodities,  "about 
the  way  Dan  O'Rourke,  theschool-masther,  was  married 
upo'the  widdy  Mahone? 

"Ye  see,"  he  continued,  hastily,  anticipating  a  possible 
response  in  the  affirmative,  "ye  see,  Dan  O'Rourke  was 
gittin'  on  in  years,  and  school-mastherin',  barrin'  'twor  a 
gintale  an'  dignifyin'  purfession,  was  far  from  bein'  the 
best  in  the  worruld  for  bringin'  grist  to  the  mill.  So,  wan 
avenin',  says  he  to  himself  as  he  sat  sewin'  a  patch  on  his 
Sunday  breeches — 

"  'DanT,  says  he,  'ye  were  niver  cut  out  for  a  saylibious 
life.  Ye've  qualities  that's  calkilated  to  adorn  the  domes- 
tic circle,  an'  to  bring  swateness  into  the  cup  o'  some 
dacent  an'  well-to-do  widdy,  while  she  could  be  attend- 
in'  to  sich  little  matthers  as  thim  for  ye,'  says  he,  p'intin' 
to  the  breeches. 

"  'Now,'  says  he,  'there's  the  widdy  Mahone  has  as 
nate  an'  tidy  a  little  farm  as  anny  in  the  barony,  an'  well 
stocked,  too,  be  jabers,  besides  money  out  at  intherest,  to 
yer  own  certain  knowledge.  Why  don't  ye  be  afther 
shtrikin'  up  for  the  widdy?  who,  'tis  common  talk,  is  well- 
intintioned  to'rds  ye  annyway,  instid  o'  atin'  yer  heart 
out  an'  wastin'  yer  ripe  scholarship  over  a  thribeav  grace- 
less gossoons  as  cares  no  more  for  the  humanities  than 
they  do  for  the  scrapin's  of  last  year's  praties.' 

"An',  sure  enough,  the  very  nixt  avenin'  he  dhressed 
himself  in  his  best  bib  an'  tucker,  an',  wid  an  illigant 
bookay  in  his  button-hole  an'  a  shmall  black  bottle  in  his 
lift-hand  coat-tail  pocket,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
widdy 's,  turnin'  over  in  his  mind  the  heads  av  his  dis- 
coorse  as  he  wint  along. 

"Dan  rapped  at  the  dure;  an'  who  should  opin  it  but 
Misthress  Mahone  herself? 

"  'Good-avenin',  Misthress  Mahone,  ma'am,  an'  save 
ye  kindly,'  says  Dan,  chuckin'  his  lift  foot  forrard,  an', 
wavin'  his  hat  wid  wan  hand  while  he  held  the  t'other 
over  his  heart,  on'y  a  little  lower,  for  fear  av  crushin'  the 
bookay,  he  made  a  flourish  fit  to  make  a  dancin'-masther 
die  wid  invy. 

"  'The  same  to  yerself,  an'  manny  av  thim,'  says  the 
widdy.  'An'  won't  ye  be  afther  comin'  in?'  says  she. 

"Dan  wint  in,  an'  tuk  a  sate  as  near  to  the  widdy  as  he 
thought  convanient. 

'"Twould  be  a  wurruk  of  supariorgation/says  he,  'to 
be  axin'  how  ye  find  yerself  the  day,  for  ye  luk  as  bloomin' 
as  the  first  wink  o' sunlight.' 

"  'Arrah,  Misther  O'Rourke,'  says  the  widdy,  sighin' 
an'  liftin'  her  handkercher  to  her  eyes,  "tis  small  matther 
how  a  poor  lone  widdy  luks,  wid  her  heart  in  the  grave 
and  her  husband's  name  on  the  tombstone,'  says  she. 
'More  be  token  black  niver  did  suit  me,'  says  she. 

"  'Don't  be  desavin'  yerself  wid  no  sich  onnatural  an 
deciptive  devices,  ma'am,' says  Dan.  'Sure  him  that's' 
gone  (saints  pave  his  way  to  glory)  would  be  compinsated 
for  his  lossav  he  could  but  see  how  purty  ye're  lookin'  in 
the  widdy's  weeds,  ma'am,' says  he. 

"  'Ochone,  ochone !'  says  the  widdy,  breakin'  into  a 
wail;  'why  did  he  die  an'  not  take  me  wid  him?' 

"  'The  blissed  saints  forbid  !'  says  Dan.  'The  dec'ased 
(dacent  man)  would  niver  be  that  selfish.  Wid  the  remin- 
issintial  mimory  of  a  life  of  conjugular  bliss  to  the  rare  of 
him,  av  he  could  spake  now  he'd  be  sayin',  in  the  language 
of  the  catechism,  "Let  h«r  widdyhood  be  short,  that  her 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land,'"  says  he. 

'"For  shame,  Misther  O'Rourke!'  says  the  widdy, 
lookin'  mighty  put  out.  'Sich  talk  as  that,  an'  the  grass 
not  growed  over  poor  Corney's  grave  yit,  an'  myself  at 
death's  door  wid  grief  an'  weepin' !'  says  she. 

"  'Permit  me,  me  dear  madam,  to  officiate  as  yer  mid- 
ical  adviser  pro  tantrums,  an'  prescribe  lor  ye,'  says  Dan, 
wid  a  sympathizin'  look  at  the  widdy. 

"  'Tantrums?'  says  she. 


"'A  philisophical  terrum,  ma'am,'  says  Dan,  'manin' 
"to  the  linth  av  the  extint  av  the  midicine-chist."  Would 
it  were  shtruck  wid  elephantiasthma  I'  says  he. 

"An'  he  whipped  the  bottle  out  av  his  pocket,  an'  put 
it  on  the  table  betuxt  'em. 

"  '  'Twill  ixpadiate  the  cirkilation,  an'  rayjuvenate  the 
depopilated  nervous  cintres,  an'  warrum  the  cockles  av 
the  heart  ginerally,'  says  he. 

"  'Sure,  Misther  O'Rourke,  'twould  ill  besame  me  to 
be  resavin'  gifts  the  like  o'  that  from  gintlemin,'  says 
she. 

"'Timayo  Dan'l  an'  dona  fayrintes,'  says  he,  'which, 
bein' translated,  manes,  "Ye  must  niver  luk  a  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth," '  says  Dan. 

"  'Ah,  thin,'  says  she,  'if  an  edicated  scholar  the  like 
av  yerself  goes  to  cotin'  the  furrin  tongues  ag'in'  a  poor 
soft  woman,  what  can  she  do  but  agree  wid  ye  in  self- 
defince?'  says  she. 

"  "Tis  the  glory  av  yer  sect,  ma'am,'  says  Dan,  'to 
conquer  by  consintin'.' 

"An'  purty  soon  the  two  av  thim  were  sittin'  cosy  an' 
comfortable  over  a  glass  of  something  warrum,  an'  it 
worn't  long  afore  conversation  began  to  flow  aisy  an'  con- 
fidential betune  thim. 

"  '  'Tis  a  purty  hand  ye've  got,  Misthress  Mahone, 
honey,'  says  Dan,  afther  a  bit,  waxin'  boulder  as  things 
grew  to  lookin'  more  promisin',  'an'  av  'tworn't  for  thim 
two  timptin'  lips  o'  yourn,  there's  nothin' in  the  worruld 
I  wouldn't  sooner  be  salutin'.' 

"  'Lave  me  hand  alone,'  says  the  widdy,  dhrawin'  her- 
self together,  'an'  don't  be  edgm'  yer  chair  up  to  me  that 
way.  To  think  av  me  sittin'  listenin'  to  sich  language  as 
that  at  my  time  o'  life !'  says  she. 

"'Tis  the  language  our  primavial  parents  shpoke  in 
the  blissed  groves  av  Paradise,'  says  Dan.  'We  larn  it  in 
the  cradle,  an'  we  don't  forgit  it  whin  our  grandchildher 
is  ould  enough  to  go  coortin'  on  their  own  account,'  says 
he. 

"  'Grandchildher,  forsooth  !'  says  she,  in  a  huff. 

"Dan  seen  he'd  made  a  mistake. 

"  'Not  that  I  had  the  laste  intintion  in  life  av  inferrin',' 
he  wint  on,  'that  ye're  ould  enough  for  that.  'Twor  but 
a  maytaphorical  illusthration,  which  'tis  well  known  is 
often  misladin'.' 

"  'Too  ould,  at  anny  rate,'  says  she,  'for  ye  to  be  puttin' 
the  comether  on  me  wid  yer  wheedlin'  an'  desavin' 
spaches.' 

"  'Arrah,  thin,  and  don't  be  sayin'  that,  Norah  darlint!' 
says  Dan,  lookin'  reproachful  at  the  widdy. 

"'Norah  darlint,  is  it?'  says  she,  wid  a  sniff.- 'Ye're 
mighty  familiar  all  av  a  suddint.' 

"  '  "Out  av  the  fulnessav  the  heart  the  mouth  spaketh," ' 
says  Dan. 

"  'Thin  'tis  careful  ye  should  be  what  yer  heart's  filled 
wid,'  says  she.  'Otherwise  yer  conversation's  like  to  be 
offinsive.' 

"  'Sure,  honey,  'tis  filled  wid  yer  own  swate  image,' 
says  Dan,  'wid  room  for  nothin'  else,  barrin'  a  few  valves 
an'  vintricles  and  other  nicessary  apparatuses  for  the 
regilation  av  the  cirkilation,'  says  he. 

"The  widdy  said  nothin',  but  sat  lookin'  at  the  fire, 
and  strokin'  her  hair,  and  smoothin'  out  the  ribbons  av 
her  cap. 

"  'It  must  be  lonesome  worruk.'says  Dan,  afther  a  bit, 
'sittin'  here  all  be  yerself  of  an  avenin'.' 

"  'Sure,'  says  she,  T  haven't  the  time  to  be  lonely, 
thinkin'  av  me  poor  Corney,  an'  the  dacent  man  he  wor, 
an'  the  kind  husband.' 

"  '  'Tis  the  truth  ye're  spakin','  says  Dan,  'for  a  finer 
lad  niver  trod  shoe-leather.  But,'  says  he,  'how  much 
betther  'twould  be  for  two  to  be  sittin'  together  discuss- 
in'  the  vartues  o'  the  dec'ased  !'  says  he. 

"  '  Ah,  thin,  faith,' says  the  widdy,  with  a  soft  look  at 
Dan,  'there's  no  withstandin'  ye,  for  ye  have  an  an- 
swer ready  for  ivery  thing,' says  she. 

"  'It  all  comes  av  the  study  av  the  higher  mathew- 
matics  an'  dialictics  an'  the  haythen  poets  of  antiquity,' 
says  Dan,  wavin'  his  hand,  as  if  'twor  too  small  a  thrifle 
to  be  worth  talkin'  about. 

"  'An'  isn't  it  the  grand  thing  to  be  a  scholar  the  like 
o'  that?'  says  the  widdy,  with  a  sigh. 

"  'There's  but  wan  thing  in  the  worruld  can  aven  it,' 
says  Dan. 

"  'An'  what  may  that  be?'  says  she. 

"  'To  be  the  wife  av  that  same  scholar,'  says  Dan, 
strikin'  hisseif  on  the  chist.  'To  be  misthress  av  all  thim 
stores  of  information  an'  larnin',  an'  to  say  to  him,  "Dan, 
tie  me  shoe-strings,"  or  "Dan,  settle  me  neck-ribbon," or, 
"Dan,  give  yer  wife  a—"  though,  to  be  sure,  that  last 
item'd  be  superfluous,  for  he'd  niver  be  omadhaun  enough 
to  nade  remindin'  av  his  wife's  cheery  cheeks,'  says  he. 

"'Ah,  go  'way  wid  yer  foolish  wanderin's!'  says  the 
widdy,  givin'  Dan  a  playful  tap.  'What'd  become  av  me 
boy  Dermot,  who's  a  man  grown  no  less,  av  I'd  consint 
to  make  sich  a  fool  of  meself?' 

"  'Couldn't  I  be  standin'  in  loco  parinihisis  till  him?' 
says  Dan. 

" 'Me  mind  misdoubts  me  he'd  niver  forgive  me  an' 
niver  consint,'  says  she. 

"  'Be  aisy,  dearie,'  says  Dan,  takin'  her  hand  ag'in. 
'Sure  his  thoughts  is  too  much  tuk  up  wid  coortin'  that 
purty  witch  av  a  servant  o'  yourn  in  the  kitchen  to  con- 


sarn  himself  over  similar  divilopments  av  a  like  nature 
that's  goin'  on  in  the  sittin'-room,'  says  he. 

"Ts  it  Peggy  O'Hara  ye're  manin'?'  says  the  widdy, 
snatchin'  her  hand  away  quick. 

"  'The  same,'  says  Dan. 

"  'An'  would  me  Dermot  demane  hisseif  be  coortin'  the 
likes  av  her?'  says  the  widdy. 

"  'All  the  indicators  p'ints  wid  singular  magnanimity  in 
that  direction,'  says  Dan. 

"  'An'  ye  call  her  purty?'  says  the  widdy,  scornfully. 

"  'Well,  in  a  manner  o'  spakin','  says  Dan ;  'not  to  say 
purty,  but  wid  the  rudimentary  ilimints  of  what  might 
grow  to  be  good  luks  in  about  tin  year  or  so,'  says 
he,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  but  that  many  years  betune 
Peggy  an'  the  widdy. 

'"What!  wid  that  ragged  mop  o' red  hair?'  says  the 
widdy. 

"  'Sure,  black's  the  tint  av  me  own  priference,'  says 
Dan. 

"  'An'  thim  starin'  green  eyes?'  says  she. 

"  'Soft  brown,  wid  a  delicate  taste  av  divilmint  in  the 
corners  av  'em,  is  the  on'y  color  in  life  for  eyes,'  says  he. 

"  'A  thin  chit  av  a  girl,  wid  no  figure  at  all,'  says  the 
widdy. 

" '  Begorra,'  says  Dan,  'me  own  taste  is  for  a  riper 
style  av  beauty,'  says  he. 

"An' thin  they  wint  to  talkin'  av  other  things. 

"Av  coorse,  whin  they  kem  to  the  tinder  parts  'twould 
be  nayther  amalioratin'  nor  instructive  for  me  to  raytail 
the  daytails  av  thim. 

"Annyhow,  whin  Dan  wint  home  he  wint  home  the 
well-plazed  man,  though  he  tuk  nayther  a  'yis'  nor  a  'no' 
wid  him. 

"Afther  a  month  or  two,  whin  Dermot  Mahone  tuk 
notice  how  often  Dan  was  afther  comin'  to  the  house, 
says  he,  one  avenin',  to  Peggy  O'Hara — 

'"Peggy  tnavourneen,'  says  he,  'will  ye  tell  what  it  is 
makes  ould  O'Rourke  be  foriver  hangin'  round  our  house 
nowadays?' 

"  'Dermot,  ma  bouchal,'  says  she,  mimickin'  him,  'will 
ye  tell  what  it  is  makes  young  Mahone  be  foriver  hangin' 
round  our  kitchen  nowadays?' 

"  'For  the  love  av  yer  own  swate  self,  av  coorse,'  says 
Dermot. 

"  'Thin,  sure,'  says  Peggy,  wid  a  shy  glance  at  him, 
'  'tis  the  same  sort  o'feelin's  afther  dhrawin'  Dan  O'Rourke 
to  the  parlor,'  says  she. 

"  'That  bletherin'  ould  goat?'  says  Dermot.  'Ye  must 
be  mistaken,'  says  he. 

" 'Tache  yer  grandmother  to  knit  stockin's,' says  she. 
'As  if  I'd  be  mistaken  in  a  matther  o'  that  sort,'  says 
she. 

"An' whin  she  up  an' tould  him  all  her  misgivin's  an' 
what  she'd  seen,  Dermot  was  so  mad  he  could  scarce 
contain  himself. 

"  'Arrah,  Dermot,'  says  Peggy,  'av  ye  go  to  meddlin' 
ye'd  put  yer  foot  in  it,  sure !' 

"  '  'Dade  an'  yer  right  I  would,'  says  Dermot,  'wid  a  ' 
thick  brogue  on  the  outside  of  it,  an'  hobnails  in  the 
sowl,'  says  he. 

"By  an'  by  she  coaxed  an'  wheedled  him  down,  an' 
the  two  av  'em  laid  their  heads  together  an'  wint  to  talkin' 
the  matther  over. 

"  'Do  ye  lave  Dan  O'Rourke  to  me.'  says  Peggy,  at 
last. 

"  '  'Tis  a  quare  scheme  o'  revinge  ye're  devisin','  says 
Dermot,  'to  be  turnin'  me  swateheart  over  to  me  inimy.' 

"  'Sure  ye  know  what  I'm  manin',  ye  heart-scald,'  says 
she,  blushin',  an'  givin'  him  a  lovin'  box  on  the  ear;  'an', 
remimber,  ye're  not  to  be  gittin' jealous,'  says  she. 

'"Be  jabers,'  says  Dermot,  'thin  there  must  be  no 
kissin'  goin'  on,  or  I'll  not  promise.' 

"  'Av  I'm  dhriven  to  do  aven  that,'  says  Peggy,  'ye  can 
be  sure  'tis  all  for  love  of  ye.' 

"  'I'm  nadin'  no  sich  test,'  says  he. 

"An'  he  put  on  such  dour  luks  that  Peggy  said  no  more, 
but  afther  that  began  layin'  thraps  for  Dan  whin  he  kem 
coortin'  the  widdy,  an'  he  fell  intil  thim  clane  an'  cliver. 
An'  'twas  no  wondher,  for,  wid  her  purty  face  an'  delud- 
herin'  ways,  she  could  wheedle  the  wool  off  the  back 
of  a  stame  ram,  let  alone  an  ould  philanderer  like  Dan 
O'Rourke. 

"She'd  wait  for  him  in  the  lane  beyant  the  house,  wid 
her  shawl  throwed  over  her  head  an'  the  two  eyes  av  her 
turned  till  him  as  soft  as  the  first  twinklin's  av  twilight, 
an'  wid  a  glance  in  thim  as  shiny  an'  mellow  as  harvest- 
moonbeams. 

"  'Sure,  Misther  O'Rourke,'  she'd  say,  'ye're  niver 
goin'  to  pass  yer  favorite  scholar,  as  ye  used  to  call  her, 
widout  a  kindly  word  for  the  sake  of  ould  times.' 

"An'  thin  she'd  sigh,  an'  luk  down,  an'  pluck  the  fringe 
av  her  shawl,  an'  turn  half  away  from  him,  an'  sind  his 
ould  wits  a-wool-gatherin'  an'  the  blood  dancin'  through 
his  veins  till  he  could  feel  it  tinglin'  at  the  tips  av  his 
toes. 

"  'Arrah,  Peggy  a/anna,'  the  sly  ould  rogue'd  say,  wid 
his  mouth  fairly  wathenn'  for  a  kiss,  'divil  the  livin' 
cratur'd  pass  ye,  barrin'  a  step  or  two  to  see  how  purty 
ye're  lookin'  on  t'other  side  av  yer  swate  face.' 

"An'  thin  he'd  hang  around  foolin'  wid  Peggy  whin  be 
rights  he  should  ha'  bin  inside  attindin'  to  business,  ontil 
afther  a  time  he  got  intil  the  way  of  dhroppin'  into  the 
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kitchen  reg'lar  for  a  chat  wid  her  afore  he  wint  in  to  pay 
his  rispicts  till  her  misthress.  It  wor  hard  worruk  at 
first  to  pershuade  Dermot  to  lave  a  clare  coorse  for  thim ; 
but  Peggy  vowed  she'd  throw  the  whole  thing  up  av  he 
didn't,  so  he  was  forced  to  submit.  Mrs.  Mahone  found 
Dan  there  once  or  twice,  but  he  put  her  off  wid  the  ex- 
cuse av  a  message  from  ould  Mrs.  O'Hara,  an'  she  said 
nothin'. 

"At  last  she  got  jealous,  gave  him  a  taste  avhertimper, 
an'  indid  by  fairly  warnin'  him  she'd  give  him  the  dure  if 
iver  she  caught  him  galivantin'  wid  Peggy  ag'in.  An',  to 
spake  the  truth,  she  was  in  two  minds  about  it  annyway, 
for  Patsy  Sullivan  had  begun  castin'  sheep's-eyes  at  her, 
an'  she  didn't  know  but  she'd  bin  too  aisy  wid  Dan. 

"Thin  she  taxed  Peggy  wid  it,  an'  the  mischavous  bag- 
gage didn't  deny  it,  but  the  conthrary. 

"  'Faith,'  says  she,  "tis  none  av  my  axin'.  He'sforiver 
danglin'  at  my  heels,  wid  his  Greek  an'  his  jigonomethry, 
till  I'm  clane  tired  av  it,' says  she. 

"  'Ye  dhrew  him  on,'  says  the  widdy. 

"  'Is  it  dhraw  Dan  O'Rourke  on?'  says  Peggy.  "Tis 
him  nades  houldin'  back  more'n  dhrawin'  on,  the  desate- 
ful  ould  riprobate,'  says  she. 

"  'Prove  yer  words,  an'  I'll  forgive  ye,'  says  the  widdy. 

"'Fordoin'  nothin'?  Thanky,  ma'am,' says  the  little 
minx,  wid  a  curchey. 

"  'Tworn't  but  a  week  or  so  afther  that  Dan  O'Rourke 
seen  the  widdy  ridin'  along  the  road  in  her  jauntin'- 
car. 

"  'She's  afther  visitin'  frinds,'  says  he.  'Be  the  powers! 
I'll  be  takin'  patthern  be  her  example,'  says  he. 

"An' off  he  shtarted  for  the  widdy's,  it  bein'  wan  av 
his  usual  callin'-nights,  wid  the  excuse  of  not  knowin'  she 
wor  out. 

"  'Where's  the  ould  woman?'  says  Dan  to  Peggy,  over 
the  half-dure,  lettin'  on  he  didn't  know. 

"'Afther  spindin'  the  avenin'  wid  Mrs.  Casey,'  says 
Peggy — which,  be  the  same  token,  wor  a  lie,  for  the  widdy 
was  makin'  shtrate  for  home  be  another  way,  the  visitin' 
bein'  all  a  pretince. 

"'An' where's  Dermot?'  says  Dan. 

"  'Off  wid  the  byes  on  some  merrymakin'  or  other,' 
says  she. 

"  'An'  the  grand  time  we're  like  to  have  afore  we  git 
through,'  says  Dermot  to  hisself.  For  he'd  seen  Dan  a- 
comin',  an'  hid  hisself  outside,  undhernathe  the  front 
windy. 

"  'Thin,'  says  Dan,  'I'll  be  afther  comin'  in,'  says 
he. 

'"Ye  know  ye're  always  welcome,' says  Peggy,  wid  a 
smile  spreadin'  all  over  her  face  like  a  lump  av  butther 
over  a  hot  oat  cake. 

"  'H'm !'  says  Dermot,  outside. 

"  'D'ye  know  how  the  anncient  Haybrews  grated  their 
frinds  whin  they  met  thim?'  says  Dan. 
"  'How  should  I?'  says  Peggy. 
"  'Wid  a  kiss,'  says  Dan. 

"  'More  shame  for  thim,'  says  she,  'barrin' they  were  re- 
lations.' 

"  'An'  so  say  I,'  mutthers  Dermot. 

"  "Twas  an  iximplary  custom,'  says  Dan,  'an'  well 
worth  the  preservin,'  says  he,  makin'  to'rds  her. 

" 'Bestow  yer  kisses  where  ye  bestow  yer  love,'  says 
Peggy,  whiskin'  away  from  him. 

"  '  'Twas  the  same  I  was  afther  doin'  whin  ye  previnted 
me,'  says  Dan. 

"  '  Av  ye  do  I'll  spile  yer  mouth  for  kissin',  ye  ould  vil- 
lain !'  mutthers  Dermot. 

"  'For  shame,  Misther  O'Rourke !'  says  Peggy.  'An'  ye 
coortin'  Misthress  Mahone,  too!'  says  she. 

"  '  " Nicissitas  non  haybii  lay 'gum" "  says  Dan — 'which 
is  a  classical  cotation,  manin'  "Nades  must  whin  the  divil 
dhrives."  Me  poverty,  an'  not  me  will,  consints,'  says 
he. 

"  'Wan  for  the  ould  woman,'  chuckled  Dermot,  from 
the  windy. 

'"The  divil  dhrives,  is  it?'  whispered  the  widdy,  who'd 
got  home  be  this  time,  an'  waslistenin'  behind  the  kitchen 
dure.  'I'll  tache  ye  how  it  is  the  divil  dhrives,  ye  par- 
jured  ould  desaver,'says  she. 

'  'Ye  don't  mane  to  tell  me  ye're  not  in  love  wid  the 
widdy?'  says  Peggy. 

"  'An'  who'd  be  fallin'  in  love  wid  sixty,  an'  swate  six- 
teen to  the  fore?'  says  he. 

"  'Fifty-five,  if  she's  a  day,'  sniggers  Dermot,  out- 
side. 

"  '  'Tis  a  wondher  the  ould  rascal's  lies  don't  be  chokin' 
him,' gasps  the  widdy,  behind  the  dure,  herself  a'most 
choked  wid  rage. 

" '  'Tis  over  sivinteen  I  am,'  say  Peggy,  wid  a  blush. 

"  'An'  twinty-sivin,  too,  yelyin'  hussy,'  says  the  widdy, 
wid  hard  work  to  hould  in. 

"  'Wid  a  hundred  charrums  for  aich  month  av  ivery 
wan  o'  the  sivinteen,'  says  Dan. 

"'Sure  ye're  on'y  flattherin'  a  poor  simple  girl,' says 
Peggy,  givin'  a  side  glance  at  him. 

"  'What'd  be  flatthery  in  respicts  of  other  people  is  on'y 
the  plain  language  of  histhrionic  truth  whin  applied  to 
yer  charmin'  self,'  says  he. 

"'I'd  flatther  ye  wid  a  rollin'-pan,  ye  hoary-headed 
ould  sinner,'  says  the  widdy,  shakin'  her  fist  at  him  be- 
hind the  dure. 

"  'Sure,  Misther  O'Rourke,'  says  Peggy,  'but  ye've  the 


consolin'  gift  av  spache,  an'  'tis  the  trate  to  hear  ye  talk,' 
says  she. 

"  'Ah,  ye  witch,'  says  Dan,  shakin'  his  head,  T  fear 
ye'd  sooner  be  hearin'  young  Dermot's  gabble,'  says 
he. 

"  'Witch  is  her  name;  an'  'tis  a  witch's  duckin'  she  de- 
serves,' says  the  widdy. 

""Dade  an'  I  wouldn't,'  says  Peggy.  'Dermot  is 
well  enough  for  a  boy;  but  av  coorse  he's  not  to  be 
avened  wid  ye  for  convarsin',  Misther  O'Rourke,'  says 
she. 

"  T  wish  me  Dermot  could  be  hearin'  the  jade,' says  the 
widdy.  '  'T would  soon  cure  him.' 

" 'Av  that's  actin',  it  sounds  oncommon  natheral,' 
mutthers  Dermot,  clutchin'  his  blackthorn  an'  achin'  to 
be  usin'  it. 

"  'Call  me  Dan,  Peggy  tnacliree,'  says  Dan,  chuckin' 
her  undher  the  chin. 

"  'Well,  Dan,  thin,'  says  Peggy,  poutin'. 

"  'Couldn't  ye  give  me  just  ivan,  dearie?'  says  Dan. 

" '/could,' says  Dermot,  twirlin'  his  shillalah;  'an' 1 
will,  too,  afore  ye're  an  hour  oulder,  ye  baste.' 

"  'Well,  of  all  '  began  the  widdy;  but  she  couldn't 

finish;  her  feelin's  was  too  much  for  her. 

"  T  couldn't  give  ye  wan,'  says  Peggy,  houldin' her  face 
sideways  an'  lukin'  down. 

"Dan  were  just  afther  takin'  the  hint,  whin  they  h'ard 
a  big  clatther  in  the  passage-way  behind  the  kitchen  dure. 
'Twor  the  widdy  Mahone  thryin'  to  opin  it.  But,  be  rare 
good  luck,  it  happed  that  Peggy  had  dhropped  the  hasp 
over  the  hook,  not  wishin'  to  be  caught  altogither  nap- 
pin.' 

"  'Whisht!"  says  she,  dartin'  away  from  him. 

"  'What's  the  matther?'  says  Dan,  wid  eyes  an'  mouth 
wide  open. 

"  'The  widdy's  home,'  says  Peggy. 

"  'The  dear  save  us!'  says  Dan,  all  of  a  thrimble. 

"'Hide  yerself,'  says  Peggy.  'She'll  be  round  to 
t'other  dure  in  aminnit.' 

"  '  Where'll  I  hide  me?'  says  Dan,  jumpin'  about  like  a 
parched  pay  on  a  fryin'-pan. 

"  'Up  the  chimley,'  says  Peggy.  'Sure  there's  no  fire 
there;  an'  I'm  thinkin'  there's  no  place  else.  Hurry!' 
says  she.  An'  thin  she  darted  out  intil  the  yard  an'  round 
the  house  to  head  the  widdy  off  an'  give  Dan  the  time  to 
settle  hisself. 

"The  widdy  was  jist  afther  comin' out  o'the  front  dure, 
wid  fire  in  her  eye  an'  a  thunder-shtorm  at  her  tongue's 
ind.  An'  there  shtood  Dermot,  wid  his  blackthorn, 
waitin'  for  Dan  to  come  round  the  corner. 

"Whin  Peggy  caught  sight  av  thim  she  burst  out 
laughin'  till  she  were  like  to  bring  on  convulsions. 

"  'Purty  work  ye've  bin  doin',  ye  forward  slut !'  says  the 
widdy. 

"  'Provin'  me  words  an'  arnin'  me  forgiveness,'  says 
Peggy,  as  bould  as  ye  plaze.  An'  thin  she  fell  to  laughin' 
ag'in. 

"  'What  ails  ye,  ye  worthless  woman?'  says  the  widdy, 
shakin' her.  'Are  ye  crazy?' 

"But  Peggy  couldn't  spake  for  laughin'. 

'"Where's  that  bald-headed  ould  thraitor  Dan 
O'Rourke?' says  the  widdy,  bilin'  over. 

"This  set  Peggy  off  ag'in. 

"  'Up  the  chimley,'  says  she. 

"  'Up  where?'  says  the  widdy. 

"'Hidin'  hisself  from  yez,  up  the  kitchen  chimley,' 
says  the  tricherous  minx,  like  to  choke  ag'in. 

"The  widdy  looked  black  a  momint,  an'  thin  she,  too, 
wint  to  laughin';  for,  though  she'd  a  hot  timper,  she'd  a 
rare  sinse  o'  fun,  an'  the  thought  av  the  ould  dandy 
smotherin'  an'  moithcrin'  up  among  the  soot  an'  dirt  av 
the  chimley  tickled  her  down  to  the  ground,  an' made  her 
forgit  heroffince  ag'in  Peggy  for  the  time  bein'. 

"  'Git  back  wid  ye  to  the  kitchen,'  says  she  to  Pegey. 
'An',  bein'  as  Misther  O'Rourke  is  so  comfortably  pur- 
vided,  he  shall  stay  there  as  long  as  he  plazes,'  says 
she. 

"'Wid a  warrum  welcome  awaitin'  him  whin  he  gets 
tired  an'  comes  out,'  says  Dermot,  shakin'  his  stick. 

"Whin  Peggy  got  back  she  found  Dan  up  the  wide 
chimley,  astraddle  of  the  crane  where  the  pot-hook  hung, 
houldin'  on  to  the  walls  to  kape  hisself  from  fallin'. 

'"Howly  father!  Is  that  you,  Peggy  darlint ?'  s.iys 
he. 

'"The  same,'  says  she,  as  well  as  she  could  for 
laughin'. 

"'Has  the  ould  woman  gone  yit  ?'  says  he,  'for  I'm 
'most  kilt  wid  the  soot  in  me  throat,  till  I'm  black  in  the 
face,  an'  me  best  buff  breeches  ruined  intirely  wid  the 
plaguey  stuff!' 

"'Hush!  she's  comin'.  She'll  hear  ye,'  says  Peggy, 
movin'  away. 

"'What,  Peggy!  are  yc  alone?  I  was  thinkin' I  h'ard 
some  wantalkin'  wid  yc,'  says  the  widdy,  comin' in  afther 
her,  an'  pretindin' she  didn't  know. 

" 'Sure  an'  I  don't  know  who  it  could  be,  thin,' says 
Peggy,  keepin'  up  the  joke,  'barrin'  'twor  Dermot  talkin' 
in  the  yard,'  says  she. 

"  'Giver  girl,  that,'  says  Dan.  up  the  chimley.  'Ye 
don't  catch  her  nappin','  says  he. 

"  'What's  that  noise  up  the  chimley?'  says  the  widdy ; 
for  Dan  were  breathin'  hard. 


"  '  'Tis  the  hens  roostin'  there,  I'm  thinkin','  says 
Peggy- 

"  'Sharp  as  a  weasel,'  says  Dan,  wid  a  chuckle,  an' 
wipin'  the  sweat  away. 

"  'They're  onaisy  the  night,'  says  the  widdy. 

"  'They  are  that,'  says  Peggy.  'But  'tis  sulthry,  it  is,' 
says  she. 

"  'Sulthry,  d'ye  call  it,'  says  the  widdy,  'whin  'tis  all  of 
a  chill  I'm  feelin'?  I'm  thinkin','  says  she,  'a  hot  cup  o' 
tay  would  do  me  good.' 

"  'Tay,'  says  Dan  to  hisself,  breakin'  out  all  over  in  a 
cold  sweat,  'an'  toasted  school-masther,  bedad!  Will 
nothin'  contint  the  ould  hag  but  buildin'  a  fire  right  un- 
dernaythe  me?' 

"  '  'Tis  the  grand  idea,'  says  Peggy,  'for  ye're  lookin' 
poorly,'  says  she. 

"  'That  wasn't  well  said,  me  lass,'  says  Dan.  'Ye 
hadn't  yer  wits  about  ye  that  time.  Ye  should  have  per- 
shuaded  the  ould  faggot  away  from  tay,  an'  suggisted 
bed,'  says  he. 

"  'Thin,'  says  the  widdy,  'do  ye  shtart  up  the  fire  to 
wanst,  an'  hang  the  kittle  on  the  crook,' says  she. 
"Dan  give  an  awful  groan. 

"  'What  is  the  matther  wid  thim  chickens  the  night?' 
says  the  widdy. 

"  'Sure  they're  gittin'  ready  for  roastin','  says  Dan  to 
hisself. 

"Thin  Peggy  shtruck  a  match  an'  set  light  to  the  fire, 
which  she'd  laid  ready  for  mornin.'  Dan  shtood  it  for  a 
minnit  or  so,  but  the  shmoke  wor  like  to  suffocate 
him. 

"  "Tis  time  I  wor  movin',  says  Dan;  'an'  there's  room 
at  the  top.  I  niver  could  do  without  fresh  air,  annyway,' 
says  he. 

"An'  he  began  to  clamber  up  the  chimley.  'Twor  built 
of  uneven  stone,  an'  aisy  to  climb  at  first.  But  he  hung 
all  his  weight  on  wan  projectin'  piece  to  dhraw  hisself  up 
higher,  an'  it  give  way'  an'  come  out  in  his  hands.  Down 
he  fell,  bnngin'  bricks  an'  morthar,  soot  an'  plasther, 
crane,  crook,  an'  kittle,  knockin'  the  fire  about,  an'  him- 
silf  sprawlin'  full  length  over  the  kitchen  flure,  all  black 
an'  bloody. 

'"Murther !  thaves  !  the  divil !'  scramed  the  widdy. 

"An'  she  seized  the  besom,  an'  wint  to  belaborin'  him 
over  the  head,  hollerin'  all  the  time,  an'  dancin'  round 
like  an  Injun  gone  deminted. 

"Dan  scrambled  to  his  feet,  an'  a  purty-lookin'  object 
he  wor.  Black  as  a  nager  wid  soot  an'  dirt,  his  coat 
ripped  up  the  back  right  till  the  collar,  his  breeches 
hangin'  in  shtrips  an'  tatthers,  an' blood  an'shweat  roolin' 
down  his  face  in  little  red  an'  white  streaks;  ye  niver  saw 
his  aquil. 

"  'Hear  me,  Misthress  Mahone,  dame  !  Peggy  O'Hara  !' 
he  gasped. 

"But  she  wouldn't  know  him,  an'  wint  on  batin'  him 
an' hollerin'  'Murther!'  an'  'Thaves!'  Thin  Dermot  ran 
up  to  take  a  hand  wid  his  blackthorn,  but  Dan  made  a 
plunge  for  the  dure. 

"Afther  him  they  wint,  all  three,  roolin'  about  an' 
houldin' their  sides  an'  howlin' wid  lafture;  an'  the  last 
they  see  av  him  was  him  scuttlin'  down  the  road  wid  bare 
head  an'  tatthered  breeches,  wid  his  coat-tails  flyin',  an' 
Dermot's  dog  hangin'  to  wan  av  thim !" 

"I  thought  you  said  at  first  that  he  married  Mrs.  Ma- 
hone," objected  a  critical  listener,  as  Mr.  Heffernan  came 
to  a  pause. 

"What  kind  av  a  shpirit  d'ye  think  he  had,"  replied 
Mr.  Heffernan,  contemptuously,  "to  be  afther marryin'  a 
woman  as  thrated  him  that  way?" — Lippincoifs  Maga- 
zine. 


Mr.  Frank  Galton  somewhere  tells  an  amusing  story, 
since  profusely  copied  by  all  the  anthropologists,  of  how, 
during  his  South  African  wanderings,  he  once  wanted  to 
buy  a  couple  of  sheep  from  an  unsophisticated  heathen 
Damara.  Current  coin  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  usu- 
ally represented,  it  seems,  by  cakes  of  tobacco,  and  two 
cakes  were  the  recognized  market  price  of  a  sheep  in 
I  )amara-land  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Galton's  memora- 
ble visit.  So  the  unsuspecting  purchaser  chose  a 
couple  of  wethers  Irom  the  flock,  and,  naturally  enough, 
laid  down  four  pieces  of  tobacco  to  pay  for  them,  before 
the  observant  face  of  the  astonished  vendor.  The  Da- 
mara eyed  the  proffered  price  with  suspicious  curiosity. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  singular  precipitancy? 
He  carefully  took  up  two  pieces  and  placed  them  in  front 
of  one  of  the  sheep ;  then  he  took  up  the  other  two  pieces, 
with  much  wonder,  and  placed  them  in  turn  in  front  of 
the  other.  ( loodncss  gracious,  there  must  be  magic  in  it ! 
the  sum  actually  came  out  even.  The  Damara,  for  his 
part,  didn't  like  the  look  of  it.  This  thing  was  evidently 
uncanny.  How  could  the  supernaturally  clever  white 
man  tell  beforehand  that  two  and  two  make  four?  He 
felt  about  it,  no  doubt,  as  we  ourselves  should  feel  if  a 
great  mathematician  were  suddenly  to  calculate  out  for  us 
a  priori  what  we  were  going  to  have  to-day  for  dinner, 
and  how  much  exactly  we  owed  the  butcher.  After  gaz- 
ing at  the  pat  and  delusive  symmetry  of  the  two  sheep  and 
the  four  cakes  of  tobacco  lor  a  brief  breath ing-soace,  the 
puzzled  savage,  overpowered  but  not  convinced,  pushed 
away  the  cakes,  with  a  gesture  of  alarm,  took  back  his 
sheep  to  the  bosom  of  his  flock,  and  began  the  whole 
transaction  over  again  da  capo.  He  wasn't  going  to  be 
cheated  out  of  his  two  sound  wethers  by  a  theoretical 
white  man  who  managed  bargains  for  live  sheep  on  such 
strictly  abstract  mathematical  principles. — Grant  Allen. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  MORROW  BILL. 


The  action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  knocked  the  pith  out  of  the  Morrow  Chinese 
bill.  The  three  main  points  of  the  bill  were  these :  Ex- 
clusion lor  twenty  years;  certificates  to  expire  two  years 
from  the  date  of  issue;  and  no  vessel  to  bring  more  than 
one  Chinaman  for  each  fifty  tons  registered  capacity.  The 
committee,  by  a  majority  vote,  reduced  the  first  provision 
to  ten  years,  struck  out  the  second,  and  made  the  third 
absolutely  meaningless  by  adding  that  it  should  not  apply 
to  Chinese  holding  return  certificates.  The  total  result  of 
the  Morrow  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  to  secure  an  additional 
four  years  exclusion. 

We  warn  the  eastern  philanthropists,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Pacific  slope  will  not  be  content  with  this 
measure.  It  is  time  that  the  East  understood  that  we  are 
in  earnest  on  this  subject.  There  can  not  be  found  a 
hundred  men  in  this  state,  outside  of  the  recent  arrivals, 
who  favor  Chinese  immigration.  The  majority  look  at 
the  question  calmly,  with  as  much  contempt  for  the 
mouthings  of  the  sand-lot  as  for  the  drivelings  of  eastern 
philanthropists.  The  soundest  and  most  immovable  op- 
ponents of  Chinese  immigration  are  found  among  those 
who  have  the  most  respect  for  the  Chinese  character.  It 
is  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  Chinaman's  good 
and  evil  traits  that  has  led  our  best  thinkers  to  the  con- 
viction that  our  race  can  not  compete  with  the  Chinese, 
and  that  unrestricted  Chinese  immigraton  will  inevitably 
drive  the  white  race  back  over  the  mountains.  The  east- 
ern press  is  accustomed  to  argue  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  that  the  country  needs 
more  labor  and  cheaper  labor,  and  ought  to  welcome  it 
from  any  source.  The  capitalists  and  manufacturers  will 
hardly  agree  to  an  extension  of  this  argument  to  them- 
selves; yet  if  Chinese  labor  is  good  for  the  country,  we 
can  see  no  objection  to  Chinese  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers and  producers  generally.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  on  this  coast  that  the  Chinese  are  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  higher  positions  as  well  as  the  lower,  and 
that  white  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  Chinese 
manufacturers  any  more  than  white  laborers  can  compete 
with  Chinese  laborers.  mit  for  the  prolonged  and  active 
agitation  on  this  coast,  a  large  number  of  different  manu- 
facturing lines  in  California  would  have  been  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Chinamen — from  owner  down  to  the  last 
man  in  the  shop.  That  this  is  no  idle  conjecture  the 
actual  experience  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trades,  the  cigar 
manufacturers,  and  some  branches  of  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, has  been  enough  to  prove. 

The  East  should  understand  these  facts  by  this  time. 
It  is  surely  no  fault  of  our  people  that  it  does  not.  We 
have  argued,  and  petitioned,  and  resolved,  and  voted, 
and  have  been  steadily  met  with  the  assertion  that  we 
were  a  set  of  irresponsible  hoodlums.  When  we  have 
presented  in  detail  the  facts  that  are  barely  outlined 
above,  we  have  been  given  the  more  or  less  politely 
worded  answer  that  we  lied.  There  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see.  The  eastern  press  and  the  east- 
ern congressmen  are  determined  to  see  just  one  side  of 
this  question,  and  will  pay  attention  to  no  evidence  on  the 
other.  It  is  only  three  or  four  weeks  since  the  New  York 
Nation  hailed  Consul  Bee's  pamphlet  on  Tlie  Other  Side  of 
the  Chinese  Question  as  a  complete  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Chinese.  The  Nation  and  its  allies 
ought  to  understand  that  a  whole  people  could  not  be  so 
completely  in  the  wrong,  and  a  few  score  individuals  so 
completely  in  the  right,  as  this  pamphlet  tries  to  prove. 
Consul  Bee  is  an  employe  of  the  Chinese  government, 
and  has  performed  his  duty  to  his  employers  with  rare 
skill.  His  pamphlet  was  an  adroit  presentation  of  half 
truths  that  are  harder  to  meet  than  downright  falsehoods. 
Much  of  the  testimony  he  introduces  is  perfectly  correct. 
But  if  every  item  in  his  fulsome  praise  of  the  Chinese 
race  were  strictly  true,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  this  country.   Even  angels  from  heaven 


would  be  unwelcome  if  they  showed  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  push  us  out  of  the  country. 

The  faction  that  Belmont  ol  New  York  and  Rice  of 
Massachusetts  are  leading  in  Congress  is  likely  to  bring 
serious  trouble  on  us.  The  patience  and  moderation  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  population  comes  from  the  belief 
that  Congress  may  be  depended  on  for  relief.  If  the  feel- 
ing becomes  general  that  Congress  will  not  listen  to  our 
appeal,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  lawless 
element  of  the  anti-Chinese  party.  The  members  of 
Congress  should  understand  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
partisanship  or  faction  on  this  coast.  The  people  are 
practically  unanimous.  There  is  a  chance  for  the  "Non- 
Partisan  Anti-Chinese  Con  mittee "  to  redeem  its  reputa- 
tion and  do  some  good  work  by  the  time  the  bill  comes 
before  the  House.  The  opinion  of  a  whole  state  would 
certainly  have  a  strong  influence  on  doubtful  members. 
The  committee  should  prepare  a  monster  petition  to 
Congress,  praying  for  the  passage  of  the  Morrow  bill  as  it 
was  drawn,  to  be  signed  by  every  voter  in  the  state.  Such 
a  petition,  couched  in  moderate  language  and  signed  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  voters, would  carry  weight, 
[f  the  matter  should  be  energetically  taken  in  hand  by  the 
central  and  subordinate  committees,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  Congress  an  impression  of  our  ear- 
nestness. The  present  opportunity  to  retire  gracefully 
from  a  fruitless  and  exasperating  boycott  should  not  be 
neglected.   

A  LANGUISHING  BOYCOTT. 


The  boycotters  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  Their  boycott  of  the  Southern  Pacific  ferry 
is  as  amusing  in  its  way  as  Mrs.  Partington's  contest 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  just  about  as  effective.  We 
may  next  expect  a  boycott  of  the  sheriffs  and  tax-col- 
lectors. It  is  a  proverb  among  the  street  Arabs  that  it 
is  bad  policy  to  "bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew." 
The  boycott  committee  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
confine  itself  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  forcing  Gen- 
eral Bidwell  to  discharge  two  hundred  white  men  because 
ten  per  cent  of  his  force  is  Chinese;  or  to  ruining  a  can- 
ner  or  two  because  he  refuses  to  discharge  his  Chinamen 
before  he  knows  who  is  going  to  take  their  places;  or  to 
insisting  that  the  fruit-grower  should  "let  his  fruit  rot  on 
the  ground"  and  leave  himself  and  his  family  without 
the  means  of  support  before  he  should  employ  Chinamen. 

A  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  has  shown  himself  so 
lost  to  the  proprieties  of  his  position  that  he  has  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  boycott  committee,  "demonstrating 
the  legality  of  boycotting."  The  bench  of  San  Francisco 
has  never  been  renowned  for  good  taste,  but  it  is  some 
time  since  so  shameless  a  bid  for  votes  has  been  made 
by  an  acting  judge.  As  the  question  is  one  that  is  cer- 
tain to  come  before  the  courts,  both  by  suit  and  indict- 
ment, if  the  boycott  is  carried  out,  Superior  Court  judges 
should  preserve  a  judicial  calm,  and  above  all  should  re- 
frain from  giving  unsolicited  and  incendiary  opinions. 
There  is  the  best  of  reason  for  supposing  boycotting  to  be 
illegal.  It  has  been  so  proclaimed  from  the  bench,  by  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  It  ought  to  be 
illegal,  for  a  successful  boycott  is  the  same  in  effect  as 
though  the  boycotters  had  broken  into  the  man's  safe 
and  stolen  his  money.  There  surely  ought  to  be  a  rem- 
edy for  such  flagrant  injustice  as  breaking  up  a  man's 
business  by  a  system  of  organized  terrorism.  A  suit  for 
damages  against  some  responsible  member  of  a  boycott 
committee  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  tried. 

The  justice  of  boycotting  can  scarcely  be  made  clear 
by  such  arguments  as  the  dailies  condescend  to  use. 
When  the  Examiner,  for  instance,  asserts  that  "civilized 
society  is  founded  on  similar  principles,"  it  becomes  sim- 
ply amusing.  A  few  sentences  are  worth  quoting  as  a 
specimen  of  unconscious  humor: 

The  decent  and  virtuous  ostracize  the  wicked  and  depraved. 
To  assume  that  boycotting  is  illegal  would  be  to  say  that  morals 
are  less  important  than  business.  Society  boycotts  its  criminals; 
it  ostracizes  its  dissolute  characters;  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, in  eliminating  Chinese  industry  from  their  trade,  simply  ex- 
tend the  same  principle  to  their  public  enemies  The  sustain- 
ing and  primary  principle  of  the  boycott  is  justice — rigid  justice, 
wiihout  fear,  favor,  or  affection. 

Society,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  does  not  boycott  its 
criminals.  It  arrests  them  and  shuts  them  up  in  prison,  if 
the  jury  is  not  made  up  of  the  men  who  are  now  working 
the  boycott  movement.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  or 
the  chances  that  Stoneman  will  not  be  the  next  gov- 
ernor, are  fallacious  and  misleading.  It  is  a  misuse  of 
words,  of  exactly  the  same  kind  used  to  prove  that  a  dog 
has  ten  tails,  because  no  dog  has  nine  tails,  and  any  dog, 
barring  accidents,  has  one  more  tail  than  no  dog.  The 


boycotting  arguments  are  of  just  this  kind.  We  may  also 
be  permitted  to  ask  if  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  "justice — rigid  justice"  that  it  seeks  to  break 
up  a  man's  business  because  he  happens  to  trade  with  a 
man  who  hires  a  Chinese  cook?  Yet  that  is  just  the  an- 
nounced object  of  the  boycott.  It  strikes  us  as  an  odd  kind 
of  justice. 

The  small  politicians  who  expect  to  ride  into  a  gover- 
nor's and  senator's  seat  on  the  boycott  nag  will  find  that 
they  must  reckon  with  others  than  the  unthinking  rabble 
before  the  movement  is  ended.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
they  are  doing  more  than  digging  their  own  political 
graves.  They  are  doing  much  to  discredit  the  anti- 
Chinese  movement  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Our 
strength  thus  far  in  our  contest  against  an  invasion  that 
unchecked  must  place  the  whole  Pacific  slope  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  has  come  from  a  practically  unan- 
imous public  sentiment.  The  conscienceless  demagogues 
who  have  thrown  this  firebrand  into  the  camp,  and  are 
industriously  engaged  in  spreading  the  flames,  will  be 
morally  responsible  for  any  disaster  to  the  cause.  This  is 
small  matter  to  them  if  they  can  secure  an  extra  vote  or 
two  by  their  present  course;  but  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  they  may  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  own  mob. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  such  a  thing 
has  hapnened. 

It  does  not  seem  now  that  anybody  need  lose  sleep  over 
the  boycott.  The  men  who  have  been  boycotted  thus 
far  do  not  seem  to  be  much  inconvenienced.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  ferry  carries  as  many  passengers  as  ever. 
Hatch,  the  vineyardist,  knows  that  he  is  boycotted  only 
because  the  committee  has  sent  him  notice  to  that  effect. 
The  J.  Lusk  canning  company  will  put  up  its  fruit,  and 
sell  it,  too,  just  as  though  the  boycotting  committee  had 
never  raised  its  pestilent  head.  If  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeds to  enforce  its  decrees  by  calling  out  the  kind  of  men 
who  indorse  boycotting,  they  are  likely  to  experience  "a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour,"  or  something  more.  If  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  let  loose  their  dogs,  the  movement  will 
end  in  laughter.  It  would  have  ended  before  this  if  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  were  not  groveling  before  a  foreign-born 
mob  that  makes  up  in  noise  and  braggadocio  what  it 
lacks  in  intelligence  and  numbers.  There  may  come  a 
time  when  some  paper  will  be  written  for  the  respectable 
classes,  and  the  journals  of  the  mob  will  be  left  with  an 
unprofitable  constituency. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  KNIGHTS. 

The  following  appeared  among  the  dispatches  last 

week : 

Cigarmakers'  unions  14  and  15,  with  a  total  membership  of 
1,625,  held  a  meeting  to-night,  at  which  400  men  were  present, 
and  decided  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  a  body.  They  then 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  350  to  29,  togo  out  on  a  strike  next  week  for 
an  advance  of  $1  25  per  1,000  for  bunch-breaking  and  rolling. 

It  ought  to  be  plain  to  the  Knights  that  this  sort  of 
business  can  not  go  on.  If  the  order  is  to  survive  and 
accomplish  any  good,  it  must  keep  out  the  men  who 
want  to  live  in  idleness  at  somebody  else's  expense.  We 
do  not  know  whether  "Cigarmakers'  unions  14  and  15" 
were  accepted  by  the  order,  but  we  do  know  that  such 
action  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
Master  Workman  Powderly's  secret  circular.  If  Mr. 
Powderly  is  to  be  believed,  the  object  of  the  Knights  is 
to  discourage  strikes  and  to  settle  all  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. "Cigarmakers'  unions  14  and  15"  say  nothing  of 
arbitration,  but  join  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  go  on  a 
strike.  If  the  order  permits  itself  to  be  saddled  with  the 
expense  of  maintaining  these  sixteen  hundred  men  in 
idleness— men  who  have  joined  it  for  the  most  obviously 
selfish  reasons— it  is  plainly  on  the  high  road  to  destruc- 
tion. Strikes  mean  men  out  of  work  who  must  be  sup- 
ported by  men  who  do  work.  By  taking  in  such  mem- 
bers as  "Cigarmakers'  unions  14  and  15,"  the  order  pun- 
ishes its  industrious  members  and  sets  a  premium  on 
idleness.  The  result  is  certain  to  be  the  secession  of  its 
working  members  if  such  a  policy  is  continued. 

We  read  also  of  a  strike  in  a  Paterson  silk  mill,  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  A  cigarmaker, 
holding  a  position  in  the  order,  went  through  the  mill 
and  found  something  not  to  his  liking  in  the  dye-house. 
He  thereupon  "snapped  his  fingers,"  and  twelve  hundred 
men  quit  work,  without  knowing  or  asking  what  was 
wrong.  The  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  inquired  into 
the  matter,  and  found  that  it  was  "  all  a  mistake."  It 
has  thus  far  been  found  impossible  to  convince  the  owner 
of  the  factory  that  the  "  mistake  "  was  unlikely  to  occur 
again,  and  he  declines  to  take  back  the  strikers  until  the 
cigarmaker  is  put  out  of  the  order.  It  is  just  such  occur- 
ences that  show  the  force  of  our  suggestion,  that  the 
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power  to  declare  a  strike  be  confined  to  the  central  exec- 
tive  board.  No  other  measure  can  deal  with  the  evil  or 
preserve  the  order.  Until  it  is  done  there  will  be  ample 
ground  for  the  sarcastic  statement  that  the  only  thing 
heard  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  that  they  have  quit 
work. 


Home  industry  seems  to  be  at  a  discount  in  the  lottery 
business.  A  number  of  poor  but  benevolent  Germans, 
who  were  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Louisiana  es- 
tablishment for  the  endowment  of  shoemakers  and  cigar 
men  unknown  to  the  directory,  were  "run  in"  by  the  po- 
lice on  Monday  last  for  conducting  a  lottery  in  violation 
of  the  law.  The  enterprising  Germans  had  collected 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  "but  no  prizes  had  been 
paid  out."  If  the  German  sense  of  humor  were  more 
highly  developed,  the  arrested  philanthropists  must  have 
been  greatly  amused  to  read,  the  next  morning,  a  long  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Louisiana  lottery  side  by  side  with  the 
account  of  their  arrest.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  unex- 
plainable  physiological  fact  that  the  police  are  totally 
blind  in  their  Louisiana  lottery  eye.  The  law  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to 
advertise  a  lottery  or  to  sell  a  lottery  ticket,  yet  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  the  Examiner,  Alta,  Post,  and  Chronicle 
contained  a  column  and  a  half  advertisement  of  the 
Louisiana  pickpocket  concern;  and  the  annual  sale  of 
tickets  here  is  not  much  under  a  million  dollars.  The 
twelve  thousand  dollar  swindle  of  the  German  "Califor- 
nia lottery  "  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  gorgeous 
freebooter  from  New  Orleans.  The  moral  is  that  the 
Germans  ought  to  have  spent  half  of  their  twelve  thou- 
sand in  buying  up  the  San  Francisco  press  and  the  neces- 
sary officials.  It  needs  considerable  art,  and  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  incorruptible  press  and  the  honest  of- 
ficials, to  run  a  swindle  successfully.  One  is  compelled 
to  respect  a  company  of  thieves  that  can  own  a  state 
legislature,  the  post-office  department,  and  the  press  and 
police  of  every  great  city  in  the  country.  Messrs.  Dau- 
phin, Beauregard  and  Early's  system  of  organized  thiev- 
ery could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 


The  effort  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  to  have  juvenile  criminals  separated  from 
the  adults  in  the  city  prison  should  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. The  present  system  of  indiscriminately  mixing  the 
novice  in  crime  with  the  hardened  offenders  makes  our 
city  prison  a  school  for  the  education  of  expert  criminals. 
The  separation  of  juvenile  offenders  from  the  professional 
criminals  will  do  much  to  check  the  growth  of  our  dan- 
gerous population.  The  Supervisors  have  been  induced 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  are  expected  to  take  final  ac- 
tion on  Monday  night.  The  case  seems  so  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  of  their  action.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  feel  much  confidence  in  the  board  after  read- 
ing the  startling  opinion  of  one  of  its  members,  that  asso- 
ciation with  hardened  criminals  is  an  incentive  to  virtue. 
It  is  possible  that  his  remarkable  opinion  may  be  shared 
by  a  majority  of  the  board,  or  there  may  be  a  lurking 
fear  of  diminishing  the  future  strength  of  Boss  Higgins's 
retainers.  We  trust  that  the  board  will  see  its  interest  in 
bringing  about  this  most  obvious  reform. 


It  is  more  than  two  years  since  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress was  called  to  the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens.  It 
is  nearly  two  years  since  both  of  the  great  parties,  in  na- 
tional conventions  assembled,  solemnly  declared  that  the 
abuse  must  cease;  and  so  far  as  any  practical  result  goes, 
the  warnings  might  have  been  directed  against  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  Land  is  acquired  and  held  by  aliens  just 
as  it  was  before  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject.  It 
will  be  nothing  less  than  criminal  negligence  if  Congress 
allows  the  present  session  to  pass  without  making  some 
effort  to  render  the  present  state  of  affairs  impossible.  The 
public  land  is  disappearing  fast  enough  through  the  greed 
and  frauds  of  our  own  people,  without  inviting  the  compe- 
tition of  aliens.  A  thorough  revision  of  our  land  laws 
should  be  made  at  once.  The  remnant,  at  least,  of  our 
public  domain  should  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of  corpora- 
tions, landsharks,  and  "absentee  landlords,"  for  the  use 
of  our  own  people. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bill  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion and  "doctoring"  of  wines  ought  to  pass.  The  repu- 
tation of  California  wines  has  suffered  grievously  from  the 
decoctions  that  have  been  sold  under  their  names.  These 
imitations  are  in  most  instances  injurious  to  health,  and 
should  be  suppressed.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  what  they  are  buying,  and  Congress  should  see  to 
it  that  spurious  wines  are  at  least  stamped  as  such. 


The  certainty  that  the  confirmation  of  Collector  Hager 
will  be  followed  by  extensive  changes  in  the  Custom- 
house force,  should  arouse  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
league  to  new  life.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  see 
that  the  civil  service  law  is  not  violated,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  need  of  its  vigilance.  It  is  openly  asserted  that  re- 
sponsible positions  that  the  law  plainly  declares  must  be 
filled  by  examination  have  been  promised  to  men  who 
have  never  been  near  the  examiners,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly pass  with  credit  if  they  had.  As  the  examination 
in  every  case  refers  strictly  to  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
be  filled,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  can  not  answer  the 
questions  of  the  examiners  is  not  fit  for  the  position. 
The  Civil  Service  Reform  league  has  no  more  promising 
field  for  work  than  San  Francisco.  The  local  league  has 
not  been  heard  from  for  some  time.  The  coming  changes 
in  the  Custom-house  will  afford  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  that  it  is  still  here. 


Mr.  Charles  Montgomery,  president  of  the  Home  for 
ex-Convicts,  has  appealed  to  the  churches  for  aid  in  keep- 
ing up  the  work  of  that  organization.  The  work  of  this 
worthy  charity  has  been  very  successful.  Of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  discharged  convicts  cared  lor  by  the  Home, 
two  hundred  and  six  had  been  reformed  and  put  in  the 
way  of  making  an  honest  living.  It  is  a  discredit  to  the 
religious  element  of  the  city  that  it  has  held  aloof  from 
such  an  important  work.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  com- 
pelled to  state,  before  the  Congregational  Club,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  support  had  come  from  men  outside 
the  churches.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  work  that  the  Con- 
victs' Home  is  doing  that  falls  peculiarly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  churches.  Such  neglect  of  duty  as  is  implied 
in  Mr.  Montgomery's  statement  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
decreasing  influence  of  religion. 


As  a  political  note  of  some  interest,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  ex-Mayor  Bryant  has  contributed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  boycott  fund.  This  presumably  in- 
dicates Mr.  Bryant's  approval  of  the  boycott  as  a  means 
of  promoting  good  feeling  and  general  business  prosperity. 
Voters  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  until  after  elec- 
tion. 


far  from  bf:atf:n  highways. 


The  Tale  Isl;in<ls  and  River  Margin. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


The  eastern  tourists  now  in  California  are  not  likely  to 
see  the  best  of  the  state  by  merely  following  the  accus- 
tomed lines  of  travel.  It  is  with  the  Pacific  coast  as  with 
New  England  and  the  South — the  most  characteristic 
types  of  sea-shore  and  hill,  of  village  and  villager,  are  to 
be  found  only  by  searching.  Within  fifty  miles  from  San 
Francisco  are  hosts  of  places  well  worth  a  visit,  well 
worth  study,  well  worth  the  pen  and  pencil  of  poet  and 
artist.  There  are  nooks  and  valleys,  glens  and  heights, 
that  are  more  beautiful  than  many  a  world-famous  resort, 
and  some  day  they  will  become  immortal  in  song  and 
story.  If  Percival  and  Whittier  could  give  the  rounded 
shores  and  fair  expanse  of  Lake  Sebago  such  fame,  and 
Scott  could  carve  a  Trosachs  glen  in  literature,  think  you 
not  that  the  counties  of  Marin,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Ala- 
meda wait  tor  a  deeper  recognition  and  a  fuller  immor- 
tality of  fame? 

Few  persons  except  ardent  yachtsmen  know  the  bor- 
ders of  bay  and  river  as  they  should  be  seen — across  the 
surface  of  the  rippling  waves,  in  clear  sunlit  afternoons. 
Real  wealth  of  quiet  beauty  is  here;  islands  whose  gaunt 
sides  merit  hardly  a  passing  look  from  a  steamer's  deck 
disclose  a  wealth  of  hidden  beauty  when  seen  as  the 
yachtsmen  see  them.  Who  but  they  can  tell  us  how  the 
north  side  of  Goat  island  looks?  Who  else  have  so  well 
explored  the  border-lands  of  tule  and  rank  grasses  glowing 
with  tropic  colors? 

It  is  of  the  tulc-lands,  then,  that  I  would  like  to  write ; 
and  some  day  books  without  number  will  be  made  about 
the  "Holland  of  California."  Here  is  a  lowland  region, 
centered  about  the  heart  of  the  state ;  it  reaches  in  a  vast 
circuit  about  the  point  of  union  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  rivers;  it  fringes  the  bays  and  the  rivers 
and  creeks;  it  is  lonely,  beautiful  and  terrible. 
The  everglades  of  Florida  are  not  more  impenetrable 
than  some  of  these  tule  wastes;  the  canebrcaks  of  Ar- 
kansas are  not  more  picturesque;  the  palmetto  swamp- 
lands of  Louisiana  arc  not  more  fit  for  stories  of  daring  ad- 
venture. These  hard  tule-lands  of  California  may  yet  hold 
as  great  a  place  in  literature  as  the  famous  fen-lands  of 
England,  where  Dane  and  Saxon  and  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man fought,  and  where  the  Ely  monks  were  besieged,  and 
Hereward  swung  his  hero  sword.  They  lie  in  the  heart 
of  a  realm  almost  as  large  as  France.  It  is  like  a  whole 
England  of  rich,  moist  levels:  and  ever  the  struggle  with 


nature's  luxuriance  goes  on.  The  rivers  drag  the  land 
downward,  the  slow  wash  from  the  mountains  builds 
up  again  :  in  the  heart  of  California  a  new  state  is  bein 
fashioned,  a  race  of  strong,  patient  men  is  being  trained, 
as  were  the  dwellers  by  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  the  blood  of  Beo- 
wulf the  dyke-builder  runs  in  the  veins  of  some  of  these 
tule-masters.  Sailing  day  after  day  about  the  channels 
that  divide  these  tule-lands,  one  can  easily  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  are 
the  Holland  provinces;  the  miles  upon  miles  of  dark 
sea-green ;  the  silence,  the  loveliness,  the  exquisite  sense 
of  untrampled  domains,  wide  as  infinite  distance,  with  its 
green  levels  melting  into  blue  skies — all  these  will  then  be 
of  the  romantic  past,  and  we  who  can  explore  the  tule  will 
be  greatly  envied  of  men. 

The  best  thing  about  the  tule-land  is  its  variety  of 
scenery.  There  are  islands  after  islands;  green,  glow- 
ing banks,  with  occasional  fields  of  poppies,  like  flashes 
of  deep  flame ;  terraced  weeping-willows  stand  near 
mossy  buildings,  and  ancient  fences,  and  farm-houses 
with  long,  slanted  roofs;  plowed  fields,  where  men  are 
planting  corn  and  potatoes,  reach  out  into  the  midst 
ofthetules — brown  and  fruitful  peninsulas,  with  seas  of 
nodding  marsh-growth  about  them.  You  push  your 
boat  in  among  the  tules,  and  suddenly  discover,  on 
low  banks  of  island  or  river,  that  huts  of  Italian  salmon- 
fishers  cover  the  short  salt  grass  beyond,  and  brown,  nets 
hang  from  black  fences,  and  red  shirts  are  spread  on 
green  grass,  and  white  boats  swing  on  the  yellow  tide, 
under  skies  of  clearest  blue,  while  tall  against  the  horizon 
white  herons  stand,  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl  cross  from 
pond  to  pond.  Heavy  barges,  high-piled  with  wood 
from  the  willow  forests  of  the  upper  Sacramento,  float 
past  us;  river  steamboats  stern-wheelers  and  side- 
wheelers,— gay  with  paint  and  flags,  and  little  boats  and 
rafts  that  boys  have  built,  mingle  in  the  picture.  We 
are  miles  from  any  railroad.  The  river-way  is  the  great 
means  of  communication.  Here  the  spring  floods  rise 
over  untitled  wastes  of  tule ;  there  they  break  across  mass- 
ive levees,  and  whole  acres  of  fertile  soil  melt  into  for- 
getfulness  as  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  coffee-cup.  Here 
men  are  sowing  late  barley,  cutting  early  hay,  chopping 
wood,  or  breaking  sod;  there  they  stand  waist-deep  in 
the  mighty  current,  breasting  the  gray  river  to  fill 
some  fierce  crevasse  or  brace  some  threatened  earth- 
wall,  while,  far  within,  their  cottages  stand  ten  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  waters. 

If  one  sails  on  and  on,  the  time  comes  at  last  when  the 
half-reclaimed  islands  sink  slowly  into  a  wonderful  ex- 
panse of  green  tule,  reaching  as  far  as  the  faint  white  and 
golden  horizon  whose  mists  half  hide  the  great  mount- 
ains. Flowers  of  royal  purple,  and  deep  scarlet,  and 
glorious  golden  hues,  bloom  here,  in  a  profusion  that 
no  mortal  tongue  can  describe;  acres  of  brown-headed 
"cat-tails"  glisten  in  the  April  sunlight;  and  old  Indian 
mounds  rise  above  the  dead  level,  clothed  with  sweet 
slender  grass,  as  rich  in  color  and  as  soft  to  the  tread  as 
the  grass  that  grows  in  June  on  the  banks  of  Farmington 
or  Merrimac. 

I  remember — in  the  tule-lands  not  thirty  miles  from 
San  Francisco — a  peninsula,  willow-grown,  a  few  feet 
lifted  from  the  dark  tides;  and  here  was  an  ancient,  long- 
deserted  warehouse,  with  great  frames  and  rotten  timbers 
about  it,  and  windmills  fallen  to  decay.  Fed  by  far-off 
streams,  a  slow,  reedy  stream  flowed  past  clumps  of  pol- 
larded willows,  shapely  as  those  that  etchers  love  beside 
the  stately  Cam.  Rushes,  and  light  olive-green  canes, 
mingled  with  tule  and  cat-tail,  grew  about  an  old  barge 
lying  fast  in  the  shallows.  Seas  of  yellow  grindelia, 
purple  of  wild  asters,  white  of  aldei  and  blackberry, 
breezes  from  bay  and  mountain,  singing  of  careless  birds — 
and  not  a  house  or  a  sign  of  living  men  in  sight  anywhere. 
Farther  west,  and  still  farther,  widening  out  toward  the 
south  and  the  north,  are  islands  of  soft  green,  melting 
into  the  blue  tides  that  encircle  them,  and  winding 
bayous,  which  widen  mile  after  mile  to  the  far-off  bay's 
expanse  of  silver.  The  haste  and  fret  of  great  cities  have 
no  part  in  this  peaceful  scene. 

Wait  till  the  day  when  California's  literature  has  fairly 
dawned  again ;  the  art  and  song  that  hold  our  Sierras 
dear  will  no  less  glorify  the  broad  and  silent  tule  region. 
Not  alone  along  Jordan  and  I'harpar,  Rhine  and  Danube, 
Rhone  and  Garronne,  will  etcher  and  painter,  poet  and 
story-teller,  float  in  many  a  dreamy  summer  to  come.  The 
old  cnibarcaderos  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  beautiful  low- 
lands that  border  our  many  creeks  and  rivers,  will  take 
their  true  place  in  our  literature.  Not  only  the  San  |oa- 
quin  and  Sacramento,  but  scarcely  less  the  Capay,  Napa, 
Suisun,  Petaluma,  and  Alameda  creeks,  abound  in  nooks 
to  delight  the  artistic  soul.  Each  season  has  its  peculiar 
charm  in  the  tule-lands,  and  offers  endless  encouragement 
to  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Already  a  few  amateur 
photographers  have  begun  to  explore  this  realm,  and  others 
will  follow.  The  water-colorist  will  come  next,  for  no- 
where else  in  California  is  rich  new  "material"  so  abun- 
dant. They  can  have  water,  tule,  sky,  and  white  battle- 
ments of  the  Sierras  in  the  distance.  Innumerable  bits 
of  exquisite  combinations,  nearand  far,  that  only  the  fresh- 
ness and  purity  of  water  colors  can  rightly  interpret, 
await  the  brush  of  the  master,  even  as  the  songs  and 
legends  of  the  dark  water-ways  among  the  tule  islands 
await  the  coming  writers. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO  A  CAPE  ANN  SCHOONER. 


A  handsome  schooner,  recently  launched  at  Bath,  was  christened  the  John 
G.  Whitti  r.  In  response  Mr.  *  hittier,  after  thanking  the  builders  for  the 
compliment,  sends  the  following  poem  : 

Luck  to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of  mine; 
Good  fortune  follow  with  the  golden  spoon, 
The  glazed  hat  and  tarry  pantaloon  ; 
And  whereso'er  her  keel  shall  cut  the  brine, 
Cod,  hake,  and  mackerel  quarrel  for  her  line. 
Shipped  with  her  crew,  whatever  wind  n.ay  blow, 
Or  tides  delay,  my  wish  with  her  shall  go. 
Fishing  by  proxy.    Would  that  it  might  show 
At  need  her  course,  in  lack  of  sun  and  star. 
Where  icebergs  threaten  and  the  sharp  reefs  are; 
Lift  the  blind  fogs  on  Anticosti's  lee 
And  Avalon's  rocks ;  make  populous  the  sea 
Round  Grand  Menan  with  eager  finny  swarms; 
Break  the  long  calms,  and  charm  away  the  storms. 

John  G.  WMttier. 

Oak  Knoll,  3d  mo..  23.  1886. 


EASTER  AND  EASTER  CUSTOMS. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


From  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  Easter,  the  an- 
niversary of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  has  been  celebrated 
by  believers,  with  the  greatest  joy.  The  name  Easter  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Eostre,  the 
name  of  a  Saxon  deity,  whose  feast  was  celebrated  every 
year,  in  the  spring,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Christian 
festival ;  or  from  Oster,  which  signifies  rising. 

Easter  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  queen  ot  festi- 
vals, and  ecclesiastics  and  laics  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  promoting  its  festivities.  The  clergy,  unable  to  forego 
its  delights,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  game  of 
hand-ball  with  Easter  eggs  a  part  of  their  service.  Bishops 
and  deans,  in  mediaeval  times,  took  the  ball  into  the 
church,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  antiphon  be- 
gan to  dance,  throwing  the  ball  to  the  choristers,  who 
handed  it  to  each  other  during  the  time  of  the  dancing 
and  antiphon.  All  then  retired  for  refreshment — a 
gammon  of  bacon,  eaten  in  abhorrence  of  the  Jews, 
being  a  standard  dish. 

Another  Easter  custom  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature 
was  for  a  long  time  observed  in  Cheshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Warwickshire.  On  Easter  Monday  the  men  lifted 
the  women,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday  the  women  lifted  or 
heaved  the  men.  The  process  was  performed  by  two 
lusty  men  or  women  joining  their  hands  across  each 
other's  wrists;  then,  making  the  person  to  be  heaved  sit 
down  on  their  arms,  they  lifted  him  up  aloft  two  or  three 
times,  and  often  carried  him  several  yards  along  a  street. 

A  grave  clergyman,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
through  a  town  in  Lancashire,  on  an  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
having  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  at  an  inn,  was  astonished 
by  three  or  four  lusty  women  rushing  into  his  room,  ex-  j 
claiming  that  they  had  come  to  "lift  him." 

"To  lift  me,"  repeated  the  amazed  divine;  "what  can 
you  mean?" 

"Why,  Your  Reverence,  we've  come  to  lift  you,  'cause 
it's  Easter  Tuesday." 

"Lift  me,  because  it's  Easter  Tuesday?  I  don't  un- 
derstand.   Is  there  any  such  custom  here?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure;  why,  don't  you  know?  All  us  women 
■was  lifted  yesterday;  and  us  lifts  the  men  to-day  in  turn ; 
and  in  course  it's  our  rights  and  duties  to  lift  'em." 

After  a  little  further  parley  the  reverend  traveler  com- 
promised with  his  fair  visitors,  for  half  a  crown,  and  thus 
escaped  the  dreaded  compliment.  Even  royalty,  in  ear- 
lier times,  has  not  escaped  this  jocose  indignity.  In  the 
records  of  the  Tower  of  London  we  find  a  payment  to 
certain  ladies  and  maids  of  honor  for  taking  Edward  I  in 
his  bed,  and  lifting  him ;  so,  it  appears,  no  rank  was  exempt. 
The  sum  the  king  paid  was  no  trifle,  being  equal  to 
about  four  hundred  pounds  in  the  present  day.  An 
equally  ridiculous  custom  is  that  observed  in  Durham, 
on  Easter  Monday,  where  the  men  claim  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  the  women's  shoes,  and  next  day  the  women 
retaliate. 

In  modern  times,  the  arrival  of  Easter  still  continues 
to  be  hailed  with  joy  and  gladness.  In  some  countries 
we  even  find  lingering  traces  of  the  old  mediaeval  ceremo- 
nies and  festivities. 

In  Russia,  the  Easter  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  peculiarly  impressive.  Easter  eve,  in  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow,  is  a  sight  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Round  about  the  old  Muscovite  cathedral,  in  long 
rows,  throng  immense  crowds  of  people.  Stoical  bearded 
Moujiks,  big  burly  merchants  in  glossy  coats,  nobles,  old 
women  and  young,  stand  in  thousands,  with  lighted  ta- 
pers in  their  hands,  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  the 
deep-toned  bell  of  Ivan  the  Great  shall  toll  out  the  hour 
of  midnight,  and  the  glad  tidings  shall  be  announced — 
"He  is  risen  from  the  tomb."  Gradually,  as  the  hour 
approaches,  the  hum  of  voices  ceases;  and  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  all  the  bells  in  Moscow  suddenly 
send  forth  a  merry  peal.  Big  guns  are  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession from  a  battery  of  artillery  close  at  hand,  and 
friends,  relatives,  and  even  strangers  of  the  orthodox  be- 
lief, turn  round  and  embrace,  kissing  each  other  alter- 
nately on  the  right  and  left  cheek.  During  the  night  and 
following  day  this  ceremony  is  observed,  accompanied 
with  the  salutation,  "Chris/us  Toskres!"  (Christ  hath 
arisen!)  to  which  the  other  replies,  "  Vo  istini  voskres!" 
<In  truth  he  hath  risen !) 


A  rather  good  anecdote  anent  this  custom  is  told  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  On  coming  out  of  his  cabinet  one 
Easter  morning,  he  said  to  the  soldier  who  was  mounting 
guard  at  the  door  the  ordinary  words  of  salutation— 
"Christ  hath  arisen  I"  and  received,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary reply,  a  flat  contradiction — "Not  at  all,  Your  Im- 
perial Majesty!"  Astounded  by  such  an  unexpected  an- 
swer— for  no  one  ventured  to  dissent  from  Nicholas,  even 
in  the  most  guarded  and  respectful  terms, — he  instantly 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  soldier,  trembling  at  his 
own  audacity,  explained  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  could  not 
conscientiously  admit  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  This 
boldness  for  conscience'  sake  so  pleased  the  czar  that  he 
gave  the  man  a  handsome  Easter  present. 

This  quaint  old  salutation  to  which  I  have  referred 
originated  in  a  similar  custom  practiced  by  the  primitive 
Church.  The  primitive  salutation  was  "Christ  is  arisen  !" 
to  which  the  person  saluted  replied,  "Christ  is  arisen,  in- 
deed;" or  else,  "And  hath  appeared  unto  Simon."  It  was 
also  in  vogue  among  the  Teutons  in  mediaeval  times.  A 
good  example  of  it  occurs  in  Longfellow's  "Golden 
Legend,"  where  Prince  Henry  salutes  the  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  Hirschau,  with  "Christ  is  arisen!"  to  which 
the  Abbot  responds:  "Amen!  he  is  arisen  !  His  peace  be 
with  you! 'Also,  in  the  open-a<r  sermon  of  Friar  Cuthbert, 
on  the  square  in  front  of  Strasburg  Cathedral. 

[Friar  Cuthbert,  gesticulating  and  cracking  a  postilion 
whip] : 

"What  ho!  good  people!  do  you  not  hear? 
Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
Booted  and  spurred  on  his  jaded  steed, 
A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 
'Courier!  what  is  the  news,  I  pray?' 
'Christ  is  arisen.'  'Whence  come  you?'  'From  court.' 
'Then  I  do  not  believe  it;  you  say  it  in  sport.' 
[Cracks  his  whip  again.] 

"Ah,  here  comes  another,  riding  this  way; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
'Courier!  what  are  the  tidings  to-day?' 
'Christ  is  arisen  !'  'Whence  come  you?'   'From  town.' 
'  Then  I  do  not  believe  it;  away  with  you,  clown.' 
[Cracks  his  whip  more  violently.] 

"And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spurring  amain ; 
'What  news  do  you  bring,  with  your  loose-hanging  rein, 
Your  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  your  bridle  with  foam?' 
'Christ  is  arisen  !'  'Whence  come  you?'  'From  Rome.' 
'Ah,  now  I  believe.  He  is  risen,  indeed! 
Ride  on  with  the  news,  at  the  top  of  your  speed!'" 
[Great  applause  amongst  the  crowd.] 
This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  ristts  paschales,  or 
jocular  paschal  homilies  for  which  Germany  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  famous.    One  of  the  most  celebrated 
preachers  of  these  popular  harangues  was  a  certain  Father 
Barletta,  whose  fame  for  eloquence  was  so  widespread 
that  it  was  said  of  him — 

"  Nescit  predicare 
Qui  nescit  Uarlettare." 

(He  knows  not  how  to  preach 

Who  k:  ows  not  how  to  Barlettarize.) 

The  celebration  of  Easter  in  the  Holy  City  is  signalized 
by  a  ceremony  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed at  Moscow. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly  flock  to  Jerusalem,  from 
far  and  near,  over  land  and  sea,  to  participate  in  a  spec- 
tacle regarded  by  many  as  an  imposture — the  ceremony 
of  the  Holy  Fire  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
This  ceremony  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Roman  i.atholics,  Armenians,  and 
other  churches  who  participated  in  it  having  fallen  away. 
It  is  affirmed  that  on  the  Easter-eve  of  each  returning 
year  a  miraculous  flame  descends  from  heaven  into  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  kindling  all  the  lamps  and  candles  there, 
as  it  did  of  yore  Elijah's  sacrifice  at  Carmel.  The  Greek 
patriarch,  or  his  representative,  alone  enters  the  tomb  at 
the  prescribed  time  ;  and  the  fire,  soon  appearing,  is  given 
out  to  the  expectant  and  excited  multitude,  through  a 
hole  in  the  northern  wall. 

In  the  year  1834  a  fearful  tragedy  occurred  during  the 
ceremony,  a  detailed  account  of  which  is  given  in  Curzon's 
Monasteries  of the  Learnt.  "The  guards  outside,  fright- 
ened at  the  rush  from  within,  thought  that  the  Christians 
wished  to  attack  them,  and  the  confusion  soon  i;reWinto 
a  battle.  The  soldiers,  with  their  bayonets,  killed  num- 
bers of  fainting  wretches,  and  the  walks  were  spattered 
with  blood  and  brains  of  men  who  had  been  felled, 
like  oxen,  with  the  butt  ends  of  the  soldiers'  muskets. 
Every  one  struggled  to  defend  himself,  and  in  the  melee  all 
who  fell  were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by  the  rest." 

It  is  in  the  Eternal  City  alone  that  Easter  is  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  splendor.  The  Pope  per- 
forms High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's.  This  occurs  but  on  two 
other  festivals  during  the  year,  viz.,  Christmas,  and  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  day.  The  procession  from  the 
Vatican  to  St.  Peter's  is  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest 
pageants  possible  to  witness.  First  come  the  Garda  No- 
bile,  red  and  black,  and  wearing  casques;  then  red  cham- 
berlains, farther  on  prelates  in  purple,  procurators  of  re- 
ligious orders,  mitered  abbots,  acolytes,  incense-bearers, 
Greek  deacons,  Latin  deacons,  masters  of  ceremonies,  in 
pourpoints  and  black  mantles,  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriarchs,  mitered  cardinal  deacons,  priests,  and  bish- 
ops, in  dalmatics,  chasubles,  and  copes,  followed  by 
their  chamberlains  and  train-bearers,  and  at  last  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  borne  by  acolytes,  in  a  chair  of  red  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  wearing  a  long  white  robe  worked 
with  gold,  and  on  his  head  the  triple  golden  tiara. 
The JlabelliQX  fans  of  ostrich  plumes  borne  by  chamber- 


lains waving  around  him,  and  the  Swiss  guards,  generals 
of  religious  orders,  etc.,  bringing  up  the  rear,  he  is 
borne  into  the  "Eternal  Ark  of  Worship  Undefiled."  As 
he  appears,  the  choristers  intone,  in  Latin,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  build  my  church;  and  the 
Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  the  deep- 
toned  bells  chiming  in  with  their  welcome. 

One  strange  ceremony  still  lingers  in  the  Mass  as  a 
remnant  of  mediaeval  times — the  greatest  caution  is 
used  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Father  being 
poisoned  while  he  partakes  of  the  sacrament.  The  sa- 
cred vessels  are  carried  to  a  credence-table,  called  the 
Pope's,  on  the  gospel-side  of  the  altar.  During  the  chant- 
ing of  the  creed,  the  vessels  are  taken  there  and  carefully 
washed.  The  keeper  of  the  cellar  first  drinks  some  of 
the  wine  and  water  brought  for  this  ablution.  When  the 
Pope  goes  to  the  altar  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  presence  a  portion  of 
the  bread  provided,  and  tastes  the  wine,  after  which  the 
Pope  follows  his  example.  The  principal  ceremony  is  the 
benediction  delivered  from  the  balcony  above  the  porch 
of  St.  Peters.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  mass  is  over,  and 
the  piazza  is  thronged  with  people.  In  the  center  are  long 
lines  of  soldiers  drawn  up  with  glittering  helmets  and  bay- 
onets. Surrounding  them  stand  peasants  from  the  Cam- 
pagna,  pilgrims  in  oil-cloth  cape,  white-hooded  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  carriages  by  the  thousand.  Let  me  quote, 
however,  from  Story's  beautiful  description  of  the  bene- 
diction ceremony,  in  the  Roba  di  Roma: 

"At  last  the  clock  strikes.  In  the  balcony  beneath  the 
projecting  awning  that  casts  a  patch  of  soft,  transparent 
shadow  alonii  the  golden  sun-lit  facade,  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  brilliant  figures,  are  seen  two  huge  fans  of 
snowy  peacock-plumes,  and  between  them  a  figure  clad  in 
white  rises  from  a  golden  chair  and  spreads  his  great 
sleeves  like  wings  as  he  raises  his  arms  in  benediction. 
All  is  dead  silence,  and  a  musical  voice,  sweet  and  pene- 
trating, is  heard  chanting  from  the  balcony;  the  people 
bend  and  kneel ;  with  a  cold  gray  flash  the  forest  of  bay- 
onets gleam  as  the  soldiers  drop  to  their  knees  and  rise 
to  salute  as  the  voice  dies  away,  and  the  two  white 
wings  are  again  waved.  Then  thunder  the  cannon,  the 
bells  clash  and  peal  joyously,  and  a  few  white  papers  drop, 
wavering  from  the  balcony.  These  are  the  declarations 
of  indulgences,  and  there  is  an  eager  struggle  for  them  be- 
low. Then  the  Pope  again  rises,  again  gives  his  benedic- 
tion, waving  to  and  fro  his  right  hand,  three  fingers  open, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  the  peacock  fans 
retire,  and  he,  between  them,  is  borne  away." 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 

For  a  while  the  Post-office  made  the  lottery  business 
difficult  if  not  dangerous,  but  the  lottery  managers  have 
scored  the  last  point.  Last  week,  Judge  Barr,  sitting  as  a 
Federal  judge,  in  Louisville,  decided  that  a  newspaper 
containing  an  advertisement  ot  a  lottery  was  not  a  lottery 
circular,  and  was  mailable.  If  that  be  law,  a  Jumbo 
could  walk  through  the  statute  forbidding  the  mails  to 
carry  lottery  letters  and  circulars.  The  various  lotteries 
will  of  course  each  have  theirown  "newspapers;"  and  se- 
ductive stories  about  shoemakers  buying  corner  lots  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  quarter  ticket  will  delude  the  ignorant 
and  foolish  poor.  Even  in  this  state  there  are  signs  of  a 
revival  of  the  traffic.  There  have  been  reports  of  alleged 
suits  at  law  in  which  every  thing  about  the  business  has 
been  set  forth  in  a  manner  equal  to  that  of  any  circular 
ever  printed.  And  there  has  been  a  revival  of  advertise- 
ments of  what  "have  been"  the  prices  of  tickets,  and 
when  drawings  "have  been"  held,  and  so  on,  carefully 
avoiding  the  future  tense.  Prints,  whether  newspapers  or 
not,  which  advertise  lotteries,  however  adroitly,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  mails.  If  Judge  Barr  declares  the 
law,  the  law  needs  amendment. — New  York  Times. 

If  Jay  Gould  reads  the  newspapers,  he  has  found  out 
during  the  past  fortnight  that  he  is  not  the  most  popular 
American  of  his  time.  How  utterly  untrue,  after  all,  is 
the  common  remark  that  "money  will  buy  any  thing." 
It  will  not  buy  a  great  many  things.  The  good-will  of  our 
fellow-men  is  one  of  them. — Boston  Globe. 

Jay  Gould  should  not  be  too  hard  on  "law-breakers." 
The  workingmen  have  not  the  money,  if  they  had  the  dis- 
position, to  "keep"  judges,  corrupt  legislatures,  and  hire 
the  keenest  legal  wits  in  the  country,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  unlawful  purposes.  Jay  Gould  has  an 
advantage  of  them  in  this  respect. — Boston  Record. 

Let  a  provision  be  added  to  the  Criminal  Code,  allow- 
ing sixty  days  in  which  a  murderer  shall  be  indicted  and 
tried  for  his  crime,  and  thirty  days  additional  in  which 
his  punishment  shall  be  awarded,  making  it  ninety  days 
in  all. — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

We  are  firm  and  unflinching  advocates  of  our  common 
schools.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  Sabbath 
school  and  the  home.  Our  public  schools  must  ever  re- 
main free  from  all  sectarian  influences. — lavish  Times. 


Boycotting  recalls  the  circumstance  that  after  the  coup 
d'etat  the  Republican  deputies  proposed  to  boycott  Napo- 
leon III.  In  one  of  their  conferences  a  deputy  suggested 
that  trade  and  commerce  isolate  the  despot.  "Let  not 
the  baker  bake,  nor  the  brewer  brew,  nor  the  carpenter 
build,  nor  the  butcher  slay  for  a  fortnight ;  then  the  dic- 
tator will  be  starved  out."  Such  was  the  programme. 
It  was  about  to  be  adopted  when  a  country  deputy  arose 
in  a  corner  of  the  apartment  and  suggested,  to  complete 
the  isolation,  that  nobody  eat  for  a  fortnight.  The  pro- 
gramme was  abandoned. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 
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"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  tills  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  s'i  :>»>  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  tliree  months,  for  hity  cents. 


It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  about  poor  human  nature 
that  everybody  else's  occupation  is  much  easier  and 
pleasanter  than  one's  own.  Housekeeping  is  the  most 
delightful  affair  in  the  world  to  those  who  have  never 
tried  it.  They  really  have  not  the  least  idea  how  difficult 
it  is  to  cook  or  serve  a  perfect  meal  with  no  failures  nor 
"hitches"  in  it.  Their  backs  do  not  ache,  their  heads  do 
not  throb,  their  nerves  are  not  in  a  quiver  over  the  awk- 
ward mistakes  of  servants.  They  can  not  understand 
why  the  hot  tears  start  in  your  eyes,  or  worse  yet,  the  hot 
words  drop  from  your  lips  at  their  careless  criticism  of 
bread  or  cake  or  meat.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  you 
to  give  them  good  things  to  eat,  and  they  are  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  get  them ;  that  is  all.  Make  up  your  mind 
what  is  reasonable  for  your  family  to  expect  of  you,  do  it 
just  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then  harden  your  heart.  If 
you  are  selfish  and  indolent,  you  will  probably  fall  short 
of  your  duty;  if  you  are  conscientious  and  devoted,  you 
will  probably  do  more.  The  average  householder  thinks 
the  three  meals  are  the  only  important  things,  and  that 
your  main  strength  should  be  given  to  them.  You  know  that 
the  neatness  and  pleasantness  of  the  house  demand  some- 
thing; if  there  are  little  children  they  demand  still  more. 
Keep  the  due  proportion.  Waste  no  time  on  the  unat- 
tainable. Do  not  model  your  housekeeping  or  serving  on 
some  one  else's  whose  circumstances  are  either  much  be- 
yond or  below  yours.  Then,  if  criticisms  or  comparisons 
come,  take  them  kindly.  Stop  and  think  before  you  let 
them  hurt  you.  "Do  I  deserve  it?"  If  you  do,  you 
need  it,  and  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  If  you  do  not,  let  it 
go.  The  heavens  will  not  fall  if  the  roast  is  under-done 
to-day,  or  the  cake  scorched  to-morrow,  provided  it 
really  could  not  be  helped.  Be  sure  always  and  do  your 
best,  then  send  no  unavailing  regrets  after  it  if  it  is  not  a 
very  good  "best." — Good  Housekeeping. 


The  French  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  for  evening  is 
to  arrange  it  so  as  to  form  a  point  above  the  forehead, 
with  some  ornament  so  set  as  to  accent  the  point  slightly. 
The  prettiest  of  these  ornaments  is  a  little  feather  and  a 
spike  of  stiff,  slender  quills,  the  two  tied  together  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon.  Black  lace  bonnets,  not  imitating  Span- 
ish mantillas  except  in  having  Spanish  combs  in  cut  jet  set 
in  the  center,  are  imported  from  Paris  for  London 
women  to  wear  this  summer.  They  have  wide  strings  and 
feather  ornaments  in  red  and  olive.  A  decided  sleeve 
appears  in  the  newest  English  ball  costumes,  although  it 
is  sometimes  of  lace.  Fall  puffs  are  the  prettiest,  but  some- 
times the  puff  is  caught  up  in  front,  leaving  the  arms  bare. 
The  principal  feature  about  the  skirt  draperies  in  the 
spring  and  summer  models  is  that  a  great  quantity  of  ma- 
terial is  used.  The  overskirts  are  made  very  long  and 
then  drawn  up  at  the  sides  into  a  very  small  space,  so 
that  the  underskirt  is  revealed.  Clusters  of  velvet  loops, 
worn  at  the  throat,  on  the  wrists,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  are  among  the  adornments  of  the  new  light  sum- 
mer mantles,  which,  upon  the  whole,  are  less  overloaded 
with  lace  than  those  of  former  seasons.  It  is  said  that 
the  silk-warp  nun's-vailing  called  clairette  was  taken  to 
New  York  first  to  be  sold,  refused  by  the  dealers,  and 
taken  to  Philadelphia  in  despair.  Philadelphia  bought 
it  without  stint,  and  then  New  York  wanted  it  and  sent 
for  it,  and  Philadelphia  smiled.  A  garland  of  little  scar- 
let satin  bows  and  maiden-hair  ferns  is  one  of  the  things 
which  a  London  milliner  presents  to  the  eyes  of  her  ad- 
miring customers  as  fresh  from  Paris.  It  was  probably 
designed  for  Sarah  Bernhardtto  wear  in  "Ophelia's"  mad 
scene,  and  was  scornfully  rejected  by  hex.— Boston  Tran- 
script.   

When  the  neck  is  dressed  high  nowadays  it  is  dressed 
very  high,  the  medium  in  collars  or  decorations  being  only 
allowed  to  those  who  have  such  short  necks  that  the 
high  dressing  is  an  impossibility.  Pretty  plastrons  are 
shown  with  full  ruches  at  the  top,  and  they  will  undoubt- 
edly obtain  as  accompaniments  to  the  dainty  summer 
suits. 

Womankind  fully  appreciates  the  desirability  of  a  dainty 


parasol  and  its  value  as  an  adjunct  to  a  costume,  but  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parasol  should 
be  neither  too  rich  nor  too  plain  for  the  occasion,  for  a 
mistake  of  this  character  is  irremediable.  A  clever  wom- 
an can  .fix  over  an  old  parasol  to  make  it  look  almost  as 
good  as  new,  and  the  white  or  pale-hued  one  of  last  sea- 
son can  easily  be  covered  with  black  lace  net  edged  with 
black  lace,  and  have  a  broad  ribbon  bow  on  the  handle. 
Thus  treated  a  rather  shabby  piece  of  finery  will  look  de- 
cidedly better  than  when  it  was  new,  for  plain,  faint-col- 
ored parasols  are  neither  becoming  to  the  wearer  nor  at- 
tractive to  look  upon.  In  black  lace  the  tendency  is  en- 
tirely toward  guipure  and  escurial  effects,  and  frequently 
they  are  combined,  making  a  lace  that  is  as  rich-looking  as 
it  is  durable.  Flounces  of  black  lace  are  most  certainly 
in  vogue.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  apply 
them  in  the  customary  way—/',  e.,  around  the  skirt; 
they  may  cover  the  tablier,  form  a  panel  on  one  side, 
or  be  arranged  in  any  way  fancy  may  dictate;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  must  not  lose  their  flounce-like  ap- 
pearance. 

There  is  a  very  evident  inclination  this  season  to  adopt 
the  bayadere  trimming ;  to  apply  crosswise  upon  the  front 
of  the  skirt  or  tablier  stripes  of  ribbon,  appliques,  passe- 
menterie, lace,  or  whatever  the  decoration  may  be.  On 
some  gowns,  especially  when  the  garniture  is  skillfully  ar- 
ranged, a  good  effect  is  achieved ;  but  unless  the  work  be 
done  intelligently  and  well  the  result  will  be  undesirable. 
Then,  personality  must  be  taken  into  account. 


Judging  by  his  constant  recommendation  of  them,  Dr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  evidently  believed  in  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  liberal  use  of  lemons  in  the  spring- 
time. As  a  beverage,  and  also  (diluted  with  rain  water) 
as  a  cooling  wash  for  the  face,  he  places  them  before 
every  thing  else,  and  commends  them  as  the  chief  acid 
in  removing  spots  from  the  nails,  because  they  will  not  in 
any  way  injure  the  delicate  surface.  Therefore,  if  used 
with  liberal  discretion,  lemons  may  oe  cited  as  a  valuable 
medicine  and  aid  to  the  woman  who  wishes  to  make  her 
complexion  clearer.  A  wash  for  the  face,  recommended 
alike  for  freckles  and  tan,  is  composed  of  two  parts  of 
lemon  juice  and  one  of  Jamaica  rum.  This  should  be 
"dabbled"  on  the  face  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  and  may 
be  so  applied  several  times  during  the  day  and  just  before 
retiring  at  night.  If  the  skin  evinces  a  tendency  to  look 
dull  and  lifeless,  a  tonic  should  be  applied,  and  a  little 
gin  in  the  water  used  for  bathing  the  face  is  about  the  best 
that  can  be  procured;  it  reanimates  the  skin,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  very  cleansing.  A  box  of  powdered  borax  shouid 
be  kept  on  the  washstand,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  If  the  water  is  hard  it  will  soften  it,  and  if  the 
soap  does  not  readily  lather,  a  little  borax  will  hasten  the 
operation. 

In  brushing  nails,  use  plenty  of  borax;  and  if  they  are 
to  have  a  thorough  trimming  and  arranging,  dip  the  finger- 
ends,  when  well  soaped,  into  the  borax,  and  rub  them 
on  the  brush,  washing  off  all  signs  of  the  powder  and  soap 
in  warm  water.  The  tendency  of  borax  is  to  soften  the 
nails  and  make  them  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Many 
of  the  expensive  powders  contain  only  borax  with  some 
perfume  mixed  with  it.  If  the  perfume  be  desired,  pow- 
dered orris  root  or  a  little  violet  may  be  mixed  with  the 
borax;  but  when  freely  used  the  powder  alone  is  gener- 
ally preferred. 

Pale-gray  and  pearl  undressed  kid  gloves  are  rivaling 
tan. 

Canopies  of  flowers,  arranged  upon  strong  nettings,  are 
suspended  from  the  chandelier  over  the  table,  at  lun- 
cheons and  ceremonious  breakfasts. 

It  is  the  fancy  with  both  sexes  just  now  to  use  English 
tape  for  white  neck-ties. 

When  receiving  visitors,  it  is  now  fashionable  to  wear 
black  silk  aprons  trimmed  with  white  or  colored  laces  and 
tied  with  pretty  ribbons. 

A  single  large  open  rose,  with  a  long  stem  and  its  nat- 
ural foliage,  a  single  spray  of  lilac,  or  some  other  not  too 
profuse  ornamentation  of  flowers,  is  now  fashionably 
worn  at  the  belt.  The  huge  corsage  bouquets  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Day  by  day  an  increasing  tendency  toward  Spanish 
hair-dressing  is  observable.  The  high  comb  is  again 
worn,  and  lends  a  picturesque  air  to  the  wearer. 

Princess  backs  for  dresses  are  again  in  favor,  and  are 
very  uraceful  and  becoming  to  most  figures. 

The  spring  bonnet,  like  the  winter  one,  is  worn  well  on 
the  head,  and  does  not  have  that  look  of  being  lost  which 
is  the  usual  result  when  a  small  bonnet  is  worn  far  back. 
Fancy  straws  as  well  as  the  fine  braids  will  be  in  vogue, 
and  the  rough  straws,  which  seem— like  the  standard 
black  silks — to  have  made  a  special  place  for  themselves, 
are  in  all  colors  to  match  the  favored  dress  goods.  A 
glance  at  the  bonnets  most  in  vogue  reveals  a  decided  ten- 
dency toward  the  all-black.  Usually  they  are  of  lace, 
and,  though  in  some  instances  a  dash  of  color  is  intro- 
duced, the  example  of  the  Parisienne  in  keeping  with  the 
somber  hue  is  generally  followed. 

Long  and  short  draperies  are  about  equally  fashionable, 
the  choice  between  them  being  decided  by  the  wearer's 
height  and  the  texture  of  the  goods.  Long  coats  of  light 
ulster  cloth  or  fancy  coating  are  extremely  fashionable. — 
Delineator.  1 


A  new  bonnet  trimming,  says  the  New  York  Times,  is 
the  "Infante"  comb,  of  cut  jet,  coming  from  the  midst  of 
a  bunch  of  flowers  or  the  folds  of  a  drapery  like  a  Span- 
ish coiffure.  There  are  many  ways  of  arranging  this 
comb,  and  French  modistes  excel  in  the  art.  Jet  is  seen 
on  every  article  of  a  Parisian  woman's  dress.  Bonnets  are 
covered  and  garments  heavy  with  it,  and  black  toilets  of 
velvet,  faille,  or  lace,  all  bear  a  liberal  allowance  of  this 
showy  trimming.  Some  waists  are  adorned  with  small 
lance-heads  of  cut  jet.  A  lace  dress  with  a  skirt  consist- 
ing of  three  Chantilly  lace  flounces  over  a  surah  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  this  jet.  A  drapery  of  laize  de  Chantilly  is 
plaited  very  full  around  the  waist.  The  drapery  is  fast- 
ened on  the  left  side  a  little  toward  the  front,  under 
an  applique  jet  ornament  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The 
waist  laces  in  the  back.  It  may  be  open  or  closed  in  the 
neck.  If  it  is  open,  then  it  is  cut  in  V  shape,  back  and 
front.  Small  lances,  with  the  heads  upward,  like  darts, 
are  around  the  opening  and  extend  out  over  the  skin.  To 
close  the  waist  there  may  be  used  a  small  embroidered 
tulle  plastron  covered  with  these  small  jet  lances,  which 
fall  loose  and  have  a  brilliant  effect.  Many  of  these  jet 
ornaments  are  seen  arranged  in  many  ways. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  change  in  the  way  of 
dressing  the  hair.  Instead  of  curled  bandeaus,  the  hair 
is  to  be  taken  back  in  Recamier  style.  The  large  twisted 
piece  of  hair  in  the  back  is  replaced  by  small  loops,  placed 
one  above  the  other.  They  are  narrow,  but  high.  As  a 
very  pretty  face  is  needed  to  successfully  take  the  hair  all 
off  the  forehead,  a  la  chinoise,  another  style  is  to  be 
adopted  with  this  one,  and  in  this  the  hair  is  entirely 
taken  off  the  center  of  the  forehead,  a  small  curled  lock 
remaining  on  the  side.  The  Chinese  arrangement  ad- 
mits of  the  hair's  being  taken  loosely  back  and  slightly 
puffed,  which  is  less  trying  to  the  face.  The  indications 
are,  from  present  appearances,  that  before  long  the  hair 
will  be  arranged  altogether  in  these  two  ways. 


The  wedding-dress  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  the  bride  of 
Prince  Antoine  de  Montspensier,  appears  to  be  causing 
her  princely  father-in-law  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  It 
was  he  who  presented  the  dress  in  question  to  his  niece 
and  daughter-in-law.  It  was  an  elaborate  and  costly  robe 
of  lace,  the  pattern  presenting  in  its  intricacies  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  arms  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain.  The 
Duke  de  Montpensier  ordered  the  toilet  and  the  vail  from 
one  of  the  leading  dressmakers  of  Madrid,  stipulating 
that  every  portion  of  it  should  be  manufactured  in  Spain, 
as  he  wished  to  encourage  Spanish  industries.  The  dress 
came  home,  was  approved  of,  and  worn,  and  the  duke  re- 
ceived the  bill  for  it,  amounting  to  $23,000.  Naturally, 
considering  that  sum  a  rather  expressive  price,  even  for  a 
wedding-dress  of  a  princess,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
dressmaker  sued  the  duke,  and  in  course  of  the  trial  the 
fact  was  evolved  that  the  lace  had  never  been  made  in 
Spain  at  all,  but  had  been  furnished  by  a  famous  manu- 
factory in  Brussels,  and  had  cost  just  $4,000.  The  duke 
has  deposited  $8,000  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  court,  and  has  declared  his  willingness  to  stand 
suit  to  any  amount  rather  than  pay  such  an  iniquitous  de- 
mand, his  indignation  at  the  overcharge  being  naturally 
aggravated  by  the  flagrant  neglect  of  his  orders.  There 
are  some  places  in  Spain  where  very  beautiful  lace  is 
still  made,  though  the  once  celebrated  factories  of  Albu- 
fero  and  Barcelona  have  lost  their  supremacy. 


Liszt,  Verdi  and  Gounod  were  the  lions  of  Paris  in  one 
week  of  March.  When  his  "Gran  Mass"  was  performed 
at  St.  Eustache,  Liszt  was  escorted  from  the  sacristy  by 
six  beadles,  gorgeous  with  epaulets,  cocked  hats  ,and 
halberds,  who  enthroned  him  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  church,  where  he  presided  over  the  execution 
of  the  famous  work.  At  the  same  hour  Verdi  was  re- 
ceiving the  enthusiastic  ovations  of  the  Italian  colony, 
and  Gounod's  daughter  was  being  married  ;n  the  Church 
of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales.  The  wedding  went  off  most 
happily,  and  with  one  lively  incident.  Talazac,  the 
popular  tenor  of  the  Opera  Comique,  had  been  asked  by 
Gounod  to  sing  an  "Ave  Maria;"  but  Audan,  chapel- 
master  of  the  church,  had  also  requested  Mile.  Fuchs  to 
sing  the  hymn.  J ust  as  the  ceremony  was  begun,  Tala- 
zac, accompanied  by  a  harpist,  arrived  at  the  church  and 
was  about  to  enter  the  musicians'  tribune,  when  the 
beadles,  in  full  war  paint,  with  cocked  hats  and  swords, 
refused  to  allow  them  to  enter,  and  one  of  the  beadles 
pushed  Talazac  on  the  shoulder.  Talazac,  losing  his 
temper,  whacked  one  of  the  beadles  over  the  head  with 
his  umbrella  and  slapped  the  otheron  the  cheek  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  musicians 
gave  the  beadles  a  sound  thrashing.  One  of  the  beadles' 
heads  was  forced  through  a  stained-glass  window,  and 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  glass  fell  on  the  marble  floor,  with  a 
loud  crash.  Ladies  fainted  away,  and  the  priests  dashed 
about, frantic  with  excitement.  Talazac,  who  is  a  power- 
ful man,  walked  swiftly  to  the  center  of  the  church, 
bowed  to  Gounod,  and  said,  "These  beadles  pushed  me 
out  of  the  tribune.".  Gounod's  son  then  took  Talazac  by 
the  hand,  and  going  to  the  tribune  asked  M.  Audan  to 
allow  Talazac  to  sing  the  hymn.  M.  Audan  and  the 
priests  refused,  and  Talazac  and  his  harpist  left  the 
church,  furious  with  rage.  Mile.  Fuchs  then  sang  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  and  the  ladies  being  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  smelling-salts,  the  wedding  went  off  happily, 
without  further  incident,  and  Mgr.  Rende,  the  papal 
nuncio,  pronounced  the  benediction. 


EASTER  MORN. 


Fair  morn  of  the  ages,  the  sealed  tomb  is  broken ; 

Proclaim  it,  melodious  chimes; 
The  sweet  word  "Rabboni"  in  wonder  is  spoken, 

The  hope  of  all  peoples  and  times. 
The  chorus  cherubic  bends  rapturously  o'er  him; 

The  gates  are  uplilted  above; 
The  nations  are  waking  to  hail  and  adore  him, 

And  share  the  long  reign  of  his  love. 

Now  to  their  bright  altars  are  gladdened  hands  bringing 

Fair  buds  Iron:  the  life-glowing  seed, 
And  palm  lands  and  pine-lands  are  joyous  singing, 

"The  Savior  is  risen  indeed! 
Sing,  children  of  light,  sing  that  wonderful  hour; 

And  perish,  ye  oracles  vain; 
No  prophet  like  Jesus  o'er  death  had  the  power 

"1  o  rise  in  "life's  beauty  again. 

Burst,  burst  into  bloom,  then,  ye  gardens  of  roses; 

Sing,  voices  of  spring,  in  the  light; 
Full  of  joy  is  the  hope  that  in  Jesus  reposes, 

And  with  immortality  bright. 

Hezekiah  Buttcnuorth. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THAT  WIFE  OK  MINE. 

She  met  me  at  the  door  last  night, 

All  dainty,  fresh,  and  smiling, 
And  threw  her  plump  arms  round  me  tight, 

In  manner  most  beguiling. 
Then,  in  her  sweet,  impulsive  way, 

She  hugged  me,  as  she  kissed  me, 
And  told  me  how  the  live-long  day 

She'd  thought  of  me.  and  missed  n.e. 

She  helped  me  off  with  coat  and  hat, 

And  led  me,  still  close  clinging, 
Into  the  dining-room,  and  sat 

Down  at  the  table  singing. 
The  meal  was  perfect ;  fresh-cut  flowers, 

The  fire-light  warm  and  rosy, 
Made  all  seem  bright;  swift  flew  the  hours, 

And  we  were,  oh !  so  cozy ! 

Then,  after  dinner,  she  and  I 

Sang  the  old  songs  together 
We  used  to  sing  in  the  days  gone  by — 

My  heart  was  like  a  feather! 
Our  happiness  made  earth  a  heaven, 

And  now,  as  I  review  it, 
I  recollect  'twas  past  eleven 

Almost  before  we  knew  it. 

We  sat  there  on  the  sofa  then, 

She  nestling  close  beside  me. 
Softly  she  smoothed  my  hair,  and  when 

I  kissed  her  did  not  chide  me. 
She  fondly  pinched  my  cheek,  and  so, 

Her  dimpled  hand  upon  it, 
She  whispered:  "Darling,  do  you  know 

I  need  a  new  spring  bonnet !" 

Semeiville  Journal. 

A  GREAT  MAS. 

He  had  studied  with  devotion  old  Demosthenes 

and  Phocion,  and  he  had  a  lofty  notion  he 

could  speak  as  well  as  they; 
And  he  thought  that  he  could  sully  all  the  fame 

ol  Roman  Tally,  leave  in  cold  oblivion's 

gully  Rufus  Choate  and  Henry  Clay. 
And  he  said  that  Alexander  was  an  antiquated 

gander,  and  in  modest,  serious  candor  he 

could  fight  as  well  as  he; 
And  he'd  raise  his  Ebenezer,  and  say  Hannibal 

and  Civsar  never  could  enthuse  or  please  a 

fellow  with  an  eye  to  see. 
He  could  give  a  regular  sermon  on  the  faults  of 

General  Sherman,  and  could  lecture  like  a 

German  on  mistakes  of  General  Grant ; 
And  he'd  spout,  the  chronic  gusher,  and  inflict 

a  regular  crusher  on  Napoleon  in  Russia,  or 

the  war  in  the  Levant; 
Said  'twas  folly  to  be  taken  by  Copernicus  and 

Bacon,  and  his  faith  was  sadly  shaken  in 

such  shallow  men  as  they; 
Said  he  towered  like  a  giant  over  Kmerson  and 

Bryant,  and  he  shook  his  list  defiant  at  Ad- 
dison and  Gray. 
Hut  who  is  this  mighty  being  so  omniscient  and 
far-seeing,  whom  he  can  not  help  agreeing  in 

humanity's  chief  hope? 
Ah,  this  favorite  of  Apollo  lives  in  poverty  and 

squalor,  and  for  just  a  paltry  dollar  works 

all  day  at  making  soap. 

Lynn  Saturday  Union. 

I' EACH-BLOW. 

Oh,  I  love  a  maiden  fair — 

With  a  wealth  of  curling  hair 
Of  that  golden  tint  that  artists  vainly  seek; 

And  there  beams  a  lovfe  so  true 

In  her  tender  eyes  of  blue— 
And  a  thousand-dollar  peach-blow  on  her  cheek. 

Once  I  softly  kissed  her  cheek — 

And  she  looked  demurely  meek, 
While  I  gently  squeezed  her  little  finger-tips. 

But  the  bloom  upon  her  face 

Was  false — as  Mrs.  Morgan's  vase — 
And  I  bore  away  the  peach-blow  on  my  lips. 

'TIS  quite  likely. 

When  Shakespeare  said 

That  "men  are  Aprils  when  they  woo," 

Could  he  have  made 

A  recondite  allusion  to 

Imply,  that  being  Cupid's  tools, 

All  loving  swains  are  April  fools!  Life. 


positive  and  comparative. 

"  Why  does  a  mustard  plaster  beat  a  kiss?" 

Said  little  Johnny  Toddle  to  his  sister. 
"  Because,  you  see,  a  kiss  is  simply  bliss, 

While  mustard  plasters,  don't  you  know,  are 
blister."  Danville  Breeze. 


WHO  CAN  TELL? 

In  the  spring  the  soothing  salad  will  across  the 
palate  steal. 

In  the  spring,  amid  the  dressing,  are  we  eating 
fowl  or  veal?  Boston  Budget. 


WEST  INDIAN  POISONERS. 


An  old  miser,  owning  a  farm  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  found  it  impossible  to  do  his  work 
without  assistance,  and  accordingly  offered  any 
man  food  for  performing  the  requisite  labor.  A 
half-starved  man,  hearing  of  the  terms,  accepted 
them.  Before  going  into  the  fields  in  the  morn- 
ing he  invited  his  servant  to  breakfast.  After 
finishing  the  morning  meal  the  old  miser  thought 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  time  il  they  should  place 
the  dinner  upon  the  table  after  the  breakfast. 
This  was  readily  agreed  to  by  the  unsatisfied 
stranger,  and  the  dinner  was  soon  dispatched. 
"Suppose,  now,"  said  the  frugal  farmer,  "we 
take  supper?  It  will  save  time  and  trouble, 
you  know."  "Just  as  you  like,"  said  the  eager 
eater,  and  at  it  they  went.  "Now  we  will  go  to 
work,"  said  the  delighted  employer.  "  Thank 
you,"  said  the  laborer,  "I  never  work  after  sup- 
per." 

The  lacquered  brass  table-ware  is  a  thing  to 
buy  if  one  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinions, 
and  if  one  feel  certain  that  one  can  use  it  when 
out  of  fashion.  It  comes  in  patterns  as  beauti- 
ful as  those  employed  for  silver;  it  is  beautiful  I 
in  color  and  glitter,  and  there  is  no  deception 
whatever  about  it.  It  is  dear,  as  its  lining  is  of 
pure  silver,  but  it  is  more  splendid  than  if  its 
outside  were  of  the  same  metal. 


Some  of  the  Obeah  men,  says  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  are  very  expert  in  prepar- 
ing poisons.  They  have  several  kinds,  to  be 
used  according  to  circumstances.  One  of  the 
worst  of  them  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  cas- 
sava. They  express  the  juice  and  allow  it  to  fer- 
ment, and  quantities  of  small  worms  are  soon 
seen  in  the  liquid,  one  of  which  taken  into  the 
slomach  is  almost  certain  to  cause  death.  One 
of  the  worms  is  concealed  under  a  thumb  nail, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  long  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  operator,  in  handing  his  victim  a  cup  of 
coflce  or  some  dish  of  food,  manages  to  drop  tne 
worm  into  it.  In  Jamaica,  almost  every  negro 
has  growing  in  his  garden  numbers  of  arsenic- 
bean  plants,  which  are  neither  useful  for  food 
nor  handsome  in  appearance,  but  the  beans 
are  very  poisonous.  It  is  said,  too,  that  a  dan- 
gerous poison  is  made  from  the  liver  and  gall  of 
the  alligator.  The  Obeah  men  are  also  too 
handy  in  the  manufacture  of  narcotics.  They 
could  not  procure  opium  without  too  much  risk, 
but  they  knew  how  to  distill  narcotics  from  va- 
rious plants.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  botany.  They  can  find 
leaves  anywhere  that  if  put  in  a  water  vessel 
will  make  the  water  a  deadly  poison  in  a  few 
hours.  Others  are  said  to  carry  a  snake's 
poison  under  a  finger-nail — a  drop  is  enough, 
and  a  scratch  from  the  nail  will  cause  death  in  a 
few  hours.  I  have  never  seen  a  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  this  sort,  but  have  heard  of  them 
frequently.  Kingsley,  in  his  visit  to  Trinidad, 
picked  up  a  number  of  cases  of  Obeah  poison- 
ing. He  says  the  habit  of  poisoning  did  not 
spring  up  among  slaves  desirous  of  revenge  up- 
on the  white  masters,  but  that  it  was  imported 
from  Africa.  Perhaps  he  forgot  that  many  of 
the  African  negroes  were  slaves  in  their  own 
country,  with  hard  Portuguese  masters.  He 
says,  too.  and  truly  enough,  that  some  white 
West  Indians  will  deny  the  existence  of  Obeah, 
because  they  believe  in  r.  a  little  too  much,  and 
are  afraid  to  have  it  known  that  they  believe  in 
it.  There  was  an  old  woman  named  Phyllis,  in 
Trinidad,  some  years  ago,  who  was  called  an 
"Obeah  woman,"  and  who  furnished  poisons  at 
cheap  rates.  She  lived  and  ruled  in  a  remote 
little  village,  where  her  supposed  supernatural 
powers  gave  her  such  influence  over  her  com- 
panions that  she  could  make  them  do  almost 
any  thing  she  liked.  A  large  numl>er  of  murders 
were  laid  at  her  door,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  any  legal  proof.  Her  acquaint- 
ances were  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  tell  what 
they  knew  about  her.  A  government  agent  was 
sent  out  to  her  town  to  get  evidence  against 
her.  She  tried  to  get  into  his  good  graces  by 
giving  him  a  bottle  of  beer  in  the  little  shop  she 
kept.  The  bystanders  were  horrified  to  see  him 
drink  the  beer,  expecting  to  sec  him  drop  over 
dead  in  a  few  minutes.  But  nothing  happened 
to  him.  He  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
looked  carefully  to  see  that  the  cork  had  not 
been  tampered  wilh,  and  then  poured  it  himself. 
Soon  afterward  a  colored  policeman  was  sent  to 
her  and  bought  a  preparation  that  was  to 
win  his  sweetheart's  everlasting  love.  She 
walked  into  the  trap,  was  arrested  and  con- 
victed, and  she  and  the  man  she  lived  with  were 
sent  to  the  jail  as  swindlers.  But  that  was  the 
most  that  could  be  proved  against  them,  for 
none  of  the  victims  dared  to  testify.  'They  were 
frightened  at  the  temerity  of  the  lawyers  who 
dared  to  prosecute  her.  Bat  when  she  was  once 
convicted  and  safe  in  jail  they  raised  the  cour- 
age to  attack  her  house,  tear  it  down,  and  search 
for  the  skeleton  of  a  rival  Obeah  man  who  vis- 
ited her  one  night  and  never  came  out  of  the 
house  alive. 


"The  well-known  Hungarian  duelist,  M. 
Pfennyi,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "has  just 
celebrated,  at  the  town  of  Pesth,  his  thirty-fifth 
duel,  by  a  unique  banquet.  Only  those  were  in- 
vited who  could  prove  that  they  had  fought  in 
at  least  six  duels.  Many  heroes  of  note  were 
present,  some  with  faces  covered  with  scars, 
others  minus  a  car,  and  others  again  without 
an  eye,  or  with  two  or  three  fingers  missing. 
The  least  presentable  of  all  the  guests  was  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  nose  in  a 
combat  with  M.  Andrassy.  'The  'six-duels' 
rule  above  mentioned  was  stricly  adhered  to, 
except  in  one  instance— that  of  a  lady  who  had 
actually  killed  her  man,  whether  i<y  the  fire  of 
her  eyes  or  by  her  pistol,  or  both,  we  will  not 
venture  to  say.  This  ornament  of  the  fair  sex 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  ban- 
quet, which,  by  the  way,  the  wits  of  Pesth 
termed  ' I.e  bam/net  des  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche! '  " 

The  New  York  elevated  railroads  have  some 
four  thousand  employes,  including  about  five 
hundred  repair-men,  constantly  on  duty.  This 
is  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  labor  for  re- 
pairs and  track  inspection,  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  road,  and  it  is  a 
kind  of  work  where  the  men  are  particularly  ex- 
posed to  accident  and  to  injury  to  their  eyes. 
The  managers  have,  therefore,  established  a  reg- 
ular medical  department,  with  one  doctor  for 
the  eastern  and  one  for  the  western  division  of 
the  cityJines,  with  facilities  for  prompt  commu- 
nication km  any  portion  of  tne  track.  The 
company  pays  where  men  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital,  but  its  own  doctors  attend  to  the 
slight  injuries,  which  are  very  numerous.  A 
large  sachel,  with  instruments,  I  andages,  etc., 
stands  reaoy  for  emergency,  and  is  carried  by 
the  surgeons  on  duty.  Among  other  functions 
discharged  by  the  surgeons  is  the  examination 
of  employes  for  color  blindness,  sight,  and  hear- 
ing. Those  not  considered  in  sound  condition 
are  given  other  and  less  important  positions 
where  these  physical  qualities  are  of  less  conse- 
quence. This  medical  attendance  is  without 
charge  to  the  employes. 


It  is  Sam  Jones  who  says  "the  lullabies  of  my 
cradle  linger  with  me  to-day,  like  the  memory 
of  a  precious  dream."  But  one  thing  we  are  apt 
to  forget  is  the  number  of  precious  dreams  the 
mother  had  to  give  up  to  keep  the  lullaby 
going.   

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


Surface  Indications 

What  a  miner  would  Yervproperlvterm 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  I'imples,  Sties,  Sore  Kyes, 
IJoils,  and  Cutaneous  Kruptions  with 
which  people  are  annoyed  in  spriujr  and 
early  summer.  The  effete  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
While  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  blood  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. Tli  is  condition  causes  deraii2;ement 
of  the  digestive  and  assiniilatorv  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness— often  lightly  spoken  of  as  -only 
spring  fever."  These 'are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health.  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifving  med- 
icine; and  nothing  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayers  Sarsapari//a, 

which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Serof ula. 

The  medical  profession  indorse  Ayer's 
SarsapaRII.la,  and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  it  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett,  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  "the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good.5' 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 
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BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lbavitt  Lhssrk  AND  I'kOI-KIKTOK 

C.  F.  Hali  Manacrr 

Matinee  to-daj   (Saturday)  m  g  o'clock 

INSTANTANEOUS  HIT! 

Ezra  K.  Kendall, 

The  most  natural  «  omedlan  on  die  Amer- 
ican stage! 

In  his  latest  anil  highly  successful  nonsensical  comedy 
satire, 

A  PAIR  OF  KIDS. 

Supported  by  a  carefully  sel«  cted  company,  including  the 
celebrated 
OKytlPiA  QUARTET. 

Jt-fT  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  stkkkt,  near  Market. 
Kkei.im;  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  Evening;  Thla  Week, 

Grand  production  of — 

THE  MEDIUM. 

(A  musical  comedy  in  three  acU) 

THE  FUNNIEST  OF  ALL  MUSICAL  COMEDIES, 

By  arrangement  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Pa«e. 

fSTThe  cast  will  include  F.  M.  Page,  Ed  Stevens,  W. 
F.  Rochester,  M.  Cornell,  T.  W.  Eckert,  George  Harris, 
Helene  lJingeon,  Kate  Marchi,  and  Mamie  Taylor. 

A  host  of  Sparkling  Musical  Introductions, 

Grand  Orchestra,  Efficient  Chorus, 

Elegant  Costumes,  >cenery,  etc. 

OUR  POPCI.AK  PKICES'. 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50 cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA.  JUTJILDIiVG- 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  II  A.  to  II  |\  M. 


TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  ft  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS   REMOVED  TO— 

116  t:<l<ly  Ntrcet. 


CARPET 
BEATING. 

telephone  3030. 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Keating  and  Reno- 
vating Works,  1321  and 
1  32  3  Market  street,  be- 
tween 9th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


JHE  gTENOGRAPH 

SHORT-HAND 

WRITINCMACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school.     <J.  <*. 

Wfekson  «v  <  <>.,  :*s 

California  street.  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
££THas  removed  to  2  24  Montgomery  street. 

AA  I  PT  Send  10  rents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
|j  l||  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  out  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Both  scx*s  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  Tiome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required  ;  we  wiU 
Mart  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  characterize  the  age  by  some 
supposed  distinctive  epithet.  One  might  call  this 
the  age  ot  forced  humor.  Everyone  above  a  cer- 
tain social  and  mental  plane  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  relentless  and 
inexorable  necessity  to  be  funny.  Fun,  to  be 
any  thing,  must  be  spontaneous;  for,  after  all, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "forced  humor."  The 
term  is  more  than  a  paradox;  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion, and  the  thing  itself  an  impossibility.  Hu- 
mor, like  wit,  lies  more  than  half  in  the  sur- 
prise; it  must  crop  out  in  unexpected  places, 
and  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  the  moment. 

In  no  place  is  this  tiresome  and  compulsory 
humor  so  obtrusive  as  on  the  stage.  In  our  so- 
called  funny  plays  it  exists  largely  in  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  idiotic  "motto  song" ; 
namely,  the  constant  repetition  of  some  expres- 
sion more  or  less  slangy,  and  selected  without 
any  apparent  regard  to  its  meaning  or  applica- 
bility. "  Put  it  there,"  for  example,  suggests  to 
the  ordinarily  appreciative  intellect  no  irresisti- 
bly humorous  idea,  nor  does  its  fiftieth  repeti- 
tion develop  any  new  or  latent  exhilaration. 
The  strongest  sentiment  it  evokes  in  the  mind 
of  the  auditor  is  an  intense  desire  to  sacrifice 
all,  or  at  least  a  dozen  or  so,  of  one's  dearest 
hopes  of  spring  chickens  on  the  altar  of  a  com- 
mon humanity. 

Ot  the  same  depressing  character  is  the  la- 
bored and  continually  lugged-in  reference  to 
"hot  water,"  "mixed  pickles,  '  etc.,  with  which 
the  funny  playwright  would  fain  justify  the  ob- 
noxious title  to  his  trashy  work.  But  specific 
animadversion  is  needless  where  there  are  so 
many  suffering  sympathizers. 

The  badness  of  this  style  of  play  is  best  shown 
by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  later  and  bet- 
ter of  the  old  English  comedies.  Let  any  one 
recall  to  mind  one  of  these: — its  wit,  that  skir- 
mishes so  lightly  and  airily  over  delicate  ground 
as  never  to  soil  even  the  hem  of  its  garments; 
its  "low  comedy"  humor,  whose  rough  drollery 
is  of  idea,  not  of  slang;  its  cutting  but  polished 
satire;  its  incisive  irony;  its  knowledge  of  the 
world;  the  exquisite  charm  of  even  its  absurdi- 
ties; its  high-bred  villainy,  gentlemanly  pro- 
fanity, refined  wickedness,  and  hieh-stepping 
chivalry — then  (if  he  can  stand  it)  let  him  go  to 
see  A  Pair  of  Kids  and  Mixed  Pickles.  He  will 
feel  the  difference,  which  is  more  conclusive  than 
understanding  it. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  generalizing,  neither  of 
these  plays  is  worth  mentioning,  either  in 
praise  or  blame.  Of  the  two.  the  former  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  has  some 
little  element  of  burlesque  satire  on  the  follies 
of  the  day,  while  Mixed  Pickles  aims,  even  os- 
tensibly, at  nothing. 

In  Ezra  Kendall,  at  the  Bush-street,  we  have 
one  of  a  class  of  humorists  whose  quiet  manner 
and  whimsical  seriousness,  without  any  of  the 
usual  accessories  of  grimace  or  "ain't-I-funny" 
posing,  is  delightfully  amusing  to  some  minds, 
though  probably  to  a  much  smaller  number  than 
responds  to  a  broader  and  more  demonstrative 
humor.  He  belongs  in  the  same  category  as 
"Old  Sport,"  the  hero  of  A  Raz  Baby;  as 
Charley  Reed  in  minstrelsy;  and  as  Bur- 
nand,  the  "Happy-Thoughts"  man,  in  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Kendall  is  certainly  not  at  the  head 
of  the  class;  but  it  is  a  good  class,  and  even  to 
adopt  it  as  a  line  argues  a  certain  amount  »f 
brains.  The  best  part  of  the  play  is  in  the  third 
act,  where  the  supposed  wife-murderer  is  petted 
and  overwhelmed  with  flowers  and  other  atten- 
tions by  gushing  sympathizers.  It  is  a  fair  hit 
at  a  peculiar  phase  of  feminine  sympathy,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Woodhull  makes  it  a  very  amusing 
scene.  M.  J.  Sullivan  is  very  good  as  "Biddy 
Bedad,"  the  Irish  cook;  and  the  "Independent 
Cadets"  seemed  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  audience 
in  their  singing  and  fancy  drill.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  good  all  the  ween. 

The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Polk  must  be 
greatly  disappointed  in  his  present  play  and  per- 
formance at  the  Baldwin.  A  poorer  play  than 
Mixed  Pickles  Mr.  Polk  could  not  have  selected. 
He  might,  no  doubt,  have  got  together  a  worse 
company;  but  the  difference  could  not  have  been 
enough  to  justify  his  spending  time  in  the 
search.  Mr.  Melville  as  "Mr.  Brown"  was  the 
success  (if  there  was  one)  of  the  evening.  The 
best  point  in  Mr.  Polk's  part  of  "Jo  Pickles" 
was  the  reading  of  his  "lecture"  while  person- 
ating his  clerical  brother— though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  the  most  insane  feminine  vic- 
tim of  "curatecult"  deceived  by  such  a  lucubra- 
tion. 

The  great  objection  to  this  much  advertised 
production  is  not,  however,  negative.    The  play 
is  positively  repulsive  in  the  sentiment  which 
could  permit  even  the  most  thoughtless  lover  of  i 
fun— particularly  when  the  motive  was  so  evi-  i 
dently   a  grossly  selfish   one — to  so  cruelly 
malign  and  misrepresent  an  absent  brother,  who 
had  just  given  the  most  signal  proof  of  generous 
fraternal  affection.    Take  an  audience  in  the  | 
rough  and  it  is  usually  leavened  by  a  oretty  gen-  i 
eral  spirit  of  good  feeling;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  one  person  at  the  Baldwin  whose  ap-  | 
preciation  of  the  fun  of  the  deception  was  not 
dampened  by  the  sense  of  its  meanness.  The 
play  is  as  coarse  in  detail  as  it  is  disagreeable  in  | 
motive.   The  name  was  enough  to  condemn  it; 


but  partiality  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Polk,  as  one  of  the 
few  original  and  intelligent  "funny  men"  on  the 
stage,  led  to  a  false  hope  that  the  play  might  be 
better  than  its  title  seemed  to  warrant.    It  isn't. 

Monday,  May  3d,  Lawrence  Barrett  will  make 
his  appearance  at  the  Baldwin,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Victor  Hugo's  noted  play,  Htrnani. 
The  production  will  be  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  rare  ability  in 
stage  management  and  careful  attention  to  de- 
tail are  almost  as  famous  as  his  dramatic  gifts. 
We  may  therefore  look  for  that  correctness  of 
costume  and  elaborate  completeness  of  staging 
which  the  Haldwin  management  so  confidently 
promised.  Seats  will  be  on  sale  Thursday  morn- 
ing, April  29th;  and  patrons  are  notified  that 
none  can  be  ordered  previous  to  that  date. 

The  production  of  the  old-time,  dime-novel, 
mock-heroic  drama,  founded  on  the  life  of  a 
thief,  robber  and  highwayman  called  Jack  Shep- 
pard, was  something  of  a  surprise  to  the  Cali- 
fornia theater  patrons.  If  it  were  a  modern 
production,  its  bringing  out  on  such  a  stage 
would  be  open  to  some  question;  but  as  a 
time-honored  play,  and  a  representative  one. 
it  is  interesting  to  the  elders  as  a  reminiscence 
and  to  the  younger  ones  as  a  revelation.  As  a 
lady  was  overheard  to  remark,  coming  out — 
"It's  strange,  but  'Jack  Sheppard '  is  more 
widely  known  and  remembered  than  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  or  Martin  Luther." 

Arid  now  that  the  conservative  California  has 
given  him  a  lift,  he  may  go  on  down  a  generation 
or  so  further  toward  immortality.  The  part  of 
"lack  Sheppard"  was  always  a  favorite  one 
with  actresses  of  sufficient  strength,  dash,  fire 
and  manliness  to  support  it.  That  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin  has  or  can  assume  to  the  life  all  these 
qualities  we  know.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
same  gifted  lady  who  has  represented,  with  so 
unequaled  a  charm,  the  soft,  sweet  womanliness 
of  a  "  Priscilla  Scfton"  could  be  transformed 
into  the  reckless,  rollicking  idol  of  the  London 
cracksmen  and  nightmare  of  the  London  con- 
stabulary. But,  even  as  Mrs.  Rankin  strides 
about  the  stage  as  the  gallant  ex-apprentice, 
there  rises  in  the  memory  a  certain  handsome, 
"dark  little  French  devil"  called  "  Albertine,'' 
who  years  and  years  ago  used  to  stamp  her  little 
heels  and  rattle  her  spurs  around  the  stage  of  the 
old  Forrest  theater  in  Sacramento,  as  the  dashing 
highwayman,  to  the  unbounded  and  demonstra- 
tive delight  of  the  gallery  gods  and  the  bold  vol- 
unteer firemen — the  men  all  in  love  with  the  fas- 
cinating actress,  and  the  women  with  the  irre- 
sistible "Jack  Sheppard." 

The  piece  is  produced  at  the  California  as  the 
excellent  company  there  can  produce  any  piece; 
and  as  it  is  fast  lapsing  into  the  impossibilities 
to  see  this  noted  old  play,  it  is  well  worth  while 
for  every  one  to  go  to  the  California  before 
it  is  taken  off.  It  will  be  given  its  last  pro- 
ductions at  the  matinee  to-day,  and  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  evenings. 

Monday  evening  the  California  will  no  doubt 
be  filled  with  the  many  who,  aside  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  fine  performance  of  the  popular 
burlesque  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  >vi]  1  be 
moved  by  curiosity  to  see  how  their  favorite  min  - 
strel  will  disport  himself  in  the  new  field  over 
whose  boundary  fence  he  has  so  boldly  leaped. 
However  his  venture  may  turn  out,  it  must  be  a 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Reed,  in  these  days  of  "chalk- 
ing it  up,"  to  know  that  he  will  always  be  wel- 
come back  on  the  "black  boards." 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  has  met  with  its 
usual  and  deserved  success  in  its  careful  and  ex- 
cellent production  of  the  three-act  musical  cpm- 
edy  A  Medium,  Its  success  warrants  its  con- 
tinuance for  the  present. 


NOTES. 

Mixed  Pirkla  at  the  Haldwin  next  week,  and 
at  the  matinee  at  2  p.  m.  to-day. 

lames  Heme's  play,  The  Minute  Men,  has 
achieved  a  marked  success  in  Philadelphia. 

The  play  in  which  Mr.  Al  Ilayman's  recently 
engaged  star,  Osmond  Tearle,  is  to  capture  the 
country  is  called  Man  Against  Man. 

Mine.  Modjeska  has  a  new  private  traveling 
car,  just  completed.  It  contains  a  piano,  library, 
and  numerous  luxurious  apartments. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera  will  be  pro- 
duced in  September  next.  It  satirizes  England's 
foreign  policy,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt. 

Miss  Murtha  Portcous  (a  Nevada  lady,  and 
quite  recently  of  the  Tivoli  Opera-house  in  this 
city)  has  made  an  excellent  impression  at  the 
BijOU  theater,  Boston,  in  Arcadia. 

Miss  Isabel  Morris,  supported  by  Theodore 
Roberts  and  others,  will  open  the  Alcazar  theater 
Monday  evening,  April  26th,  as  "Mercy  Merrick" 
in  the  New  Magdalen. 

Othello  will  be  performed  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  with  Salvini  as  "Othello," 
Booth  as  "lago,"  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  as  "Emi- 
lia," and  Marie  Wain  wright  as  "Dcsdemona." 

The  Panorama  building  is  still  as  popular  a 
resort  as  ever,  with  its  realistic  view  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Eastern  tourists  should  sec  and 
compare  it  with  similar  exhibitions  in  eastern 
cities. 

Celia  Alsberg  has  concluded  arrangements  for 
a  Shakespearean  tour,  under  management  of 
Messrs.  Sam  I'hall  and  George  E.  Lask.  She 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Louis  Morrison,  and  a  competent  company. 

The  scandal  attending  the  recitation  of 
"  'Ostler  Joe,"  by  a  Washington  society  lady, 
and  the  charge  of  gross  impropriety  brought 
against  it,  have  made  that  poem  famous.  It  is 
having  a  great  run  as  a  recitation  in  the  New 
York  theaters.    Of  course  it  draws. 


The  Chicago  Ne-ws  Letter  speaks  of  our  old 
Shakespearean  friend,  Ben  Teal,  as  "one  of  the 
cleverest  stage  directors  in  America."  Ben  has 
just  finished,  in  conjunction  with  Fred  G. 
Macder,  a  play,  said  to  be  a  strong  one,  based 
on  a  popular  novel,  the  title  being  for  the  pres- 
ent withheld. 

Ezra  Kendell,  with  his  Pair  of  A'idt,  will  re- 
main one  more  week  at  the  Bush-street,  after 
which  Harrison  and  Gourlay  return  for  a  fare- 
well week.  Harry  Lacy  will  follow,  with  .-/ 
Planter's  Wife,  for  one  week,  and  following  him 
the  Punch  of  A'eys,  with  a  reinforced  and 
stronger  company. 

At  the  California,  the  famous  burlesque  The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  will  be  put  on  Monday- 
night,  April  26th,  with  Charles  Reed  as  "Fran- 
cis I,"  C.  B.  Bishop  as  "Henry  VIII,"  and 
Mrs.  Rankin  as  "Darnlcy."  New  music  by 
Mullaly,  and  a  chorus  of  "juvenile  rhymesters  ' 
will  sing  Mother  Goose's  melodies. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Thomas's  resignation 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  will  be  final,  unless  the  society  con- 
sents to  numerous  modifications  of  its  active 
personnel.  Mr.  Thomas's  valuable  coopera- 
tion, from  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  thought  to 
more  than  offset  his  personal  unpopularity. 

A  private  letter  from  a  distinguished  singer 
and  competent  musical  critic  from  this  city,  now 
in  New  York,  states  that  if  such  concerts  as  the 
writer  has  attended  in  that  city  were  to  be  given 
in  San  Francisco,  thay  would  be  left  without  any 
auditors,  if  they  did  not  meet  more  active  signs 
of  disapprobation.  Pacific  coast  taste  is  looking 
up. 

Sara  Bernhardt's  company  leave  Bordeaux 
May  8th,  for  Montevideo,  where  they  expect  to 
arrive  about  May  26th.  Her  company  includes 
Mmes.  Malvan,  Vallot,  Foutange,  Rcnard, 
Woircmont,  Sylor,  Robin,  Lacroix  Joliet,  and 
lanreguiberry ;  MM.  Garnir,  Angelo,  Decori, 
Fraizier,  Lacroix,  Tournier,  Thefer,  Wagner. 
Cartereau,  Joliet,  Piron,  Salvator,  and  Janrcgui- 
berry. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Raum  has,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  heirs,  taken  charge  (for  the  estate)  of 
the  popular  Woodward's  Gardens.  This  place 
of  resort  has  never  lost  its  popularity,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  extensive  improvements  begun  by 
^Ir.  Raum,  it  is  to  be  restored  to  more  than  its 
ancient  glories.  Painters,  carpenters,  and  other 
workmen  are  seen  everywhere  freshening  and 
beautifying  the  gardens  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign. A  large  number  of  children  are  being 
drilled  by  Mile.  Berthe,  for  the  May-pole  dance 
at  the  annual  May  festival.  There  will  be  a  fine 
exhibition  at  the  pavilion,  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, of  fencing  and  athletics,  by  the  famous 
swordswoman  Mile.  Jaguarine  and  a  large  com- 
pany. 

Marcus  M.  Henry,  whose  third  season  here 
with  Colonel  Mapleson  has  just  closed,  has  re- 
ceived overtures  for  a  trip  to  this  coast,  under 
his  management,  from  several  prominent  eastern 
lecturers,  musicians,  etc.  Among  them  are 
Professor  William  H.  Sherwood,  piano  virtuoso, 
from  Boston  ;  General  John  A  Wheeler,  G.  A. 
R.,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  an  interesting  series 
of  lectures,  strikingly  illustrated,  on  the  "War 
of  the  Rebellion";  and  H.  H.  Ragan,  of  New 
York  city,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  with  his  illus- 
trated lectures  on  a  "Tour  of  the  World."  Mr. 
Henry  is  also  in  communication  with  the 
Princeton  Glee  Club,  of  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  tour  of  this 
coast. 


MACAULAY  AND  BOOKS. 

"His  [Lord  Macaulay'sJ  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  a  work,"  writes  Mr.  Trevclyan,  "was 
no  proof  of  its  merit."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  on  his  mother's  authority,  some  of  the 
works  his  uncle  was  intimately  acquainted 
with:  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Meeke  and  of  Mrs. 
Kitty  Cuthbertson,  Santo  Sebastiano,  or  The 
Voting  Protector,  Adelaide,  or  The  Counter- 
■harm,  The  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  so 
forth.  The  first  of  these  literary  treasures 
was  once  sold  at  an  auction,  and  Macaulay,  bid- 
ding against  Miss  Eden,  became  its  happy  pos- 
sessor, at  a  fabulous  price.  How  carefully  he 
had  studied  it  is  proved  by  an  elaborate  compu- 
tation, on  the  last  page,  of  the  number  of  faint- 
ing fits  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  five  vol- 
umes—for those  were  the  days  when  men  liked 
their  little  long.  Of  these  aberrations  of  the 
soul  there  were  twenty-seven  in  all,  no  less  than 
eleven  well-defined  and  separate  swoons  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  heroine.  "The  day  on  which 
he  detected,  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  a  Holborn 
book-stall,  some  trumpery  romance  that  had 
been  in  the  Cambridge  circulating  libraries  of 
the  year  1820,  was  a  date  marked  with  a  white 
stone  in  his  calendar.  He  exults  in  his  diary 
over  the  discovery  of  a  wretched  novel  called 
Conscience,  which  he  himself  confesses  to  be 
'execrable  trash,'  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  margin."  He  spent  part  of 
the  summer  of  1853  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  place 
familiar  and  well  loved  in  his  youth,  and  he 
notes  with  delight  how  he  discovered  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Nash's  reading-room  "Sallv  Moore's 
novel,  unseen  since  1816."  After  a  debauch  on 
the  Republic,  in  the  same  summer,  he  Could  turn 
to  the  Mystirti  de  Paris,  and  vow  that  Sue  had 
quite  put  poor  Plato's  nose  out  of  joint."  In  1851 
he  wrote  to  Ellis,  from  Malvern,  that  he  missed 
him  much,  but  consoled  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  with  Demosthenes,  Goethe,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, and  Miss  Ferrier. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


A  line  example  of  Bonifacio  has  been  added 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  London.    It  isa  Vir- 
1  gin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine 
I  to  their  left  and  St.  Jerome  and  St.  James  of 
I  Compostclla  to  their  right.    John  the  Baptist 
as  a  robust  boy  kneels  and  kisses  the  Child's 
foot.    "It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  un- 
usually fortunate  results  of  the  influence  which 
.  Palma  Yccchio  exercised  on  the  work.  The 
condition  of  the  picture,  which  is  on  a  panel,  is 
perfect ;  its  coloration  is  more  sweet  than  cay; 
the  handling  of  the  heads  is  of  the  frankest, 
freest,  and  most  felicitous  kind." 


A  YOUNG  COMPOSER. 

At  five  years  of  age  Mozart  began  composing, 
without  the  slightest  guide.  He  formed  the 
pieces  on  the  piano,  and  played  them  to  his 
lather,  who  then  wrote  them  down.  It  is 
strange  that  he  was  not  a  child  when  seated  at 
the  piano.  Nobody  dared  address  a  joke  to  him 
or  talk  aloud.  In  a  letter  of  his  father's,  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  his  friends,  who  saw  the 
child  so  very  serious,  predicted  that  he  would  not 
live  long.  Although  he  willingly  studied  every 
thing  his  father  told  him  to  work  at,  music  filled 
his  soul  from  early  childhood,  to  such  an  cxten* 
that  when  his  toys  had  to  be  taken  from  one 
room  to  another  he  insisted  on  a  march  being 
sung,  to  the  strains  of  which  he  walked  in  time, 
and  in  procession  with  the  person  who  assisted 
him.  From  a  letter  of  Court  Trumpeter  An- 
dreas Schachtner  to  Mozart's  sister,  I  take  the 
following  details.  I  may  first  be  allowed  to  say 
that  a  trumpeter  then  was  not  what  he  may  be 
now,  and  that  this  Mr.  Schachtner  was  a  man 
not  only  of  musical  but  literary  culture,  who 
often  lent  a  helping  hand  with  Mozart's  libretti. 
He  writes:  "Once  I  came  home  from  church, 
with  your  father,  and  we  found  Wolferl  fully  en- 
gaged with  his  pen."  Wolferl— the  diminutive 
of\Volfgang — means,  in  German  just  the  same 
as  in  English,  a  small  wolf.  "The  child  had  a 
paper  before  him.  and  would  not  let  us  see  what 
he  wrote  because  it  was  not  ready.  It  was  full 
of  ink  spots,  because  he  pushed  his  quill  every 
time  to  the  bottom  of  the  inkstand.  His  father 
at  last  took  it  away  from  him,  and  found  it  was 
the  manuscript  of  a  concerto  for  piano;  and  on 
his  remark  that  it  was  too  difficult,  the  little 
boy  jumped  up  and  said  'It  is  a  concerto.  Let 
those  who  want  to  play  it  study  hard';  and  he 
sat  down  to  the  instrument  and  played  it." 
Evidence  of  his  miraculous  capacities  was  given 
in  his  seventh  year.  A  trio  was  played,  and  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  play  the  second  fiddle. 
His  father,  knowing  that  the  boy  had  never  had 
regular  instruction,  would  not  hear  of  it.  The 
hoy  insisted.  So  the  father  ordered  him  out  oi 
the  room.  He  then  resorted  to  the  infallible 
means  with  which  children  and  women  govern 
their  so-called  masters  the  men— he  began  to 
cry.  Of  course  one  of  the  friends  present  begged 
that  the  child  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  will, 
and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all  present  he 
sat  down  and  played,  without  a  fault,  first  the 
second  then  the  first  fiddle,  until  it  was  the 
father's  turn  to  shed  tears  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration.— Temple  Bar. 


Secretary  Chase  was  not  originally  a  profane 
man.  He  learned  how  to  swear  after  he  went 
into  Lincoln's  cabinet.  One  day,  after  he  had 
delivered  himself  rather  vigorously,  Lincoln  said 
to  him:  "Mr.  Chase,  are  you  an  Episcopalian?" 
"Why  do  you  ask?"  was  the  somewhat  sur- 
prised counter-question.  "Oh,  just  out  of  curi- 
osity," replied  Lincoln.  "Seward  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  I  had  noticed  that  you  and  he 
swore  in  much  the  same  manner." 

Alvin  Clark,  the  maker  of  lenses  for  the  big 
telescopes,  lately  celebrated,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage.  He  began  life  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  has  never  entirely  given  up  the 
brush.  Last  year  he  painted  portraits  of  two 
sons  and  a  grandson. 


■'lain  Facts  lor  Ladle*. 

Ladies  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
purchasing  corseis.  Their  health  as  well  as 
their  comfort  and  beauty  is  involved.  Ill-shaped 
corsets  ruin  the  form  and  often  create  bodily 
disorder.  Well-shaped  corsets  improve  the  fig- 
ure and  always  correct  bodily  defects.  No  two 
ladies  have  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  therefore 
each  lady  should  select  corsets  |ierfcctly  adapted 
to  her  form.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  a  lady  to 
expect  to  get  perfect-fitting  corsets  at  dry-goods 
stores.  She  might  as  well  think  of  getting  at 
such  a  place  a  good  pair  of  shoes  or  an  elegant 
bonnet.  There  is  really  but  one  establishment  in 
San  Francisco  where  every  facility  is  given  to  in- 
sure perfect-fitting  corsets,  and  that  is  Freud's 
Celebrated  Corset  House,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street.  Freud's  Corset  House 
closes  daily  at  6  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10 
p.  m. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  propose  hold- 
ing a  flower  show  Thursday,  April  29th,  from 
10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  at  607  Market  street,  under 
the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Presidio  band  will  be  in 
attendance. 

AYER'S  Hair  Vigor  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color,  and  makes  the  hair  vigorous  and 
abundant . 

CERTAIN  to  be  fitted  perfectly  at  Midler's 
Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  'D.D.D." 


City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  |ones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


Carpets  beaten  with  dispatch;  laying  a 
specialty.  Frank  Conklin.  successor  to  Contain 
Bros.,  333  Tyler  street .    Telephone  2126. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.tO  5  P.  M. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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ONE  FACE  TO  ME. 


Words  by  MARTIN  QUERN  (London,  1885);  Music  by  Col.  E.  A.  BELCHER  (Author  of  "  Dingo  March"). 
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TURQUOISES. 


The  turquois  has  in  all  likelihood  been  used 
as  a  gem  from  a  very  remoteantiquit  v,  since  the 
range  of  mountains  where  it  is  plentifully  found 
is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  near  to  if  not 
within  the  area  believed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  By  some  scholars 
it  is  thought  highly  probable  that  the  turquois 
was  used  tor  inlaying  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
gold- work  of  ancient  Greece;  at  all  events, 
there  is  a  cameo  portrait  of  a  classic  Greek 
prince  in  this  mineral  among  the  specimens  in 
the  famous  collection  of  Marlborough  gems. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  name  this  pre- 
cious stone  was  known  by  in  Pliny"s  time.  He 
mentions  that  the  emiUb,  which  was  probably 
the  turquois,  was  found  in  Asia,  where  it  oc- 
curred projecting  from  the  surface  of  inaccessi- 
ble rocks,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  means  of 
slings;— but  these  were  the  days  of  fables.  That 
it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Romans  is,  how- 
ever, proved  by  the  fact  that  there  still  exist 
some,  though  only  a  very  few,  of  their  works  of 
art  cut  in  this  mineral. 

Want  of  certainty  about  the  name  applied  to 
the  turquois  in  classic  times  leaves  us  in  doubt 
as  to  what  mystic  virtues  were  then  attributed 
to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  the  turquois, 
like  other  gems,  was  believed  to  have  wonderful 
properties;  indeed,  it  was  credited  with  more 
supernatural  virtues  than  most  of  them.  The 
wearer  of  it  had  both  his  sight  strengthened  and 
his  spirits  cheered;  he  enjoyed  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  a  fall  by  the  gem  itself 
breaking  in  order  to  save  his  bones ;  and  his  tor- 
quois,  like  himself,  turned  pale  if  he  became 
sick.  When  its  possessor  died  it  entirely  lost  its 
color,  but  recovered  it  again  on  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  owner.  In  some  mysterious 
way,  when  suspended  Ly  a  string  it  correctlv 
struck  the  hours,  on  the  inside  of  a  glass  vessel. 
Other  precious  stones  have  lost  all  the  marvel- 
ous powers  that  belonged  to  them  for  centuries  : 
the  emerald  no  longer  relieves  the  fatigued  eye- 
sight; the  diamond  can  not  now  dispel  fear; 
the  sapphire,  though  still  cold  to  the  touch,  has 
ceased  to  be  able  to  extinguish  tire.  In  these 
perverse  days,  the  hailstorm  comes  down  even 
upon  the  wearer  of  an  amethyst,  and  bright  red 
coral  attracts  rather  than  repels  robbers.  But 
the  turquois  still  retains  one  of  its  mysterious 
properties,  and  flaunts  it  in  the  face  of  modern 
science.  Sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  sud- 
denly, it  unaccountably  turns  pale,  becomes 
spotted,  or  changes  from  blue  to  white;  and 
specimens  that  behave  in  this  capricious  man- 
ner are  found  more  commonly  than  those  whose 
color  is  distinctly  permanent. 

1  he  turquois  being  an  opaque  stone,  it  would 
be  useless  to  cut  (acets  upon  it,  as  these  would 
not  reflect  light  in  the  same  way  as  when  fash- 
ioned upon  a  transparent  gem  like  a  diamond  or 
a  sapphire.  There  are  three  ways  of  cutting  the 
turquois,  all  much  in  the  same  style — the  flat  or 
slightly  convex  form,  the  truncated  cone,  and  the 
tallow  drop,  or  m  caiochon.  The  higher  the 
conical  and  convex  surfaces  in  the  two  latter 
the  more  the  turquoises  are  prized.  None  but  a 
fine  deep-colored  stone  can  be  advantageously 
cut  into  a  conical  shape,  since  one  of  pale  color 
would  appear  almost  white  at  the  apex.  Tur- 
quoises are  cut  by  hand,  on  wheels  made  of  a 
composition  of  emery  and  gum.  They  are 
afterward  polished  by  being  rubbed  on  a  fine- 
grained sandstone,  and  then  on  a  piece  of  soft 
leather,  with  turquois  dust. — Chambers' ;  Jour- 
nal. 


A  NEWSPAPER  BOYCOTT. 


Some  sense  has  struck  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Some  of  them  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  to 
the  Constitution  as  follows:  That  union  rules 
be  established  in  the  pnnting  office;  that  the 
foreman  be  discharged,  and  that  a  union  man 
be  appointed  with  power  to  hire  and  discharge 
men ;  that  the  scale  be  advanced  from  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  to  thirty-five  cents ;  and  that 
none  but  union  men  be  employed.  The  Con- 
ttitution  would  not  agTee  to  any  of  these  de- 
mands, and  answered  that  its  own  office  rules 
were  fair  and  honest  and  satisfactory  to  the 
men ;  second,  that  the  foreman  had  been  in  their 
service  eighteen  years,  was  faithful  and  compe- 
tent, and  could  not  bedischarged  withoutcause; 
third,  that  the  Constitution  already  paid  higher 
wages  than  any  institution  in  the  city,  tea  per 
cent  more  than  the  evening  papers,  had  ad- 
vanced voluntarily  ten  per  cent  within  the  pre- 
ceding six  montn=  and  its  employes  were  per- 
fectly satisfied;  fourth,  its  present  force  was 
honest  and  faithful,  and  it  could  not  force  them 
to  join  a  union  to  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
belong,  nor  allow  them  to  be  discharged  for  re- 
fusing; that  to  discharge  a  man  for  not  joining 
a  union  was  a  flagrant  abridgement  of  personal 
liberty. 

No  one  with  a  spark  of  the  sense  of  justice  in 
him  would  for  a  moment  question  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  right,  but  some  of  the  local 
Knights  of  Labor  laid  violent  hands,  as  it 
were,  on  the  business  of  this  paper  by  boycot- 
ting. But  theentire  District  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Labor  decided  against 
the  demands  of  the  local  Knights,  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
took  the  same  ground,  and  refused  to  join  in 
the  boycott.  The  union  printers  are  defeated, 
even  by  their  associated  Knights,  but  the  com- 
ment remains  that  so  long  as  workmen  make 
such  claims  as  they  made  in  Atlanta,  and  resort 
to  boycott  to  enforce  them,  they  will  be  hated 
by  the  public  as  if  they  had  driven  the  non- 
union printers  from  their  cases  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  which  is  substantially  what  they 
tried  to  do.  Such  an  organized  boycott  as  that 
against  the  Constitution  would  have  been  if  fully 
carried  out,  ought  to  be  made  a  heavy  crime. — 
Paper  World. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  040  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


DOMESTIC  DISCORD 

Has  often  Arisen  from  a  petulanc  dis- 
cussion over  had  bread.  As  a  £uniiy 
Peacemaker  aochin^  equals 

WARNER'S 

Safe  Yeast 

Which,  used  wirh  judjme-ic, 

NEVER  FAILS! 

It  is  put  op  in  packages,  to  calces 
in  a  box.    Price,  to  cer.es  a  box. 

If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
order  it  by  mail,  of 
Warner*  Safe  *  ea»«  4       Rochester  M.  V 
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COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USX,  cowstsriMO  or 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  NfraJs  and  tor  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  tor 
making  every  article  named. 
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AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK. 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  cne  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


cut  rates: 
YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 


TO  EAST  OAK  LAM  E> — '^rs„  '-Ljc,  t  ^,;^,!^ 
i  Jo,  t)  mm,         *o*am,  n  *»,  n  jov  nt«a,  *avx*k 
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HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  How 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Prto  -       -       -  - 

These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD. 

T'ne  Celebrated  Chef,  And  are  che  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
+ao  Kearny  street.  San  Francisco. 

THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVEKV  WHERE.     j»TaIte  no  other. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWHE, 
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THE  ^ypfctfv  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  if  the  interne*  and  re- 
sources of*  Northern  C^iforoia,  the  home  -r  che  »-jie.  the 
orange  and  che  alive- 
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Book   and   ><-w»   Paper.    Writing  Pap»r 
W  rapping  Paper.  <  ar<l  '•lock  «lrivf 
and  Binrt>r>t   Boa  rrl«.  clr. 

Manufacturers  of* 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
1  -  10  5  I  ft  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California- 

WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES. 

CORNICE  POLES. 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS: 

<e~T  Largest  stock  in  che  city. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  an  alder- 
man. 

Love  is  blind,  but  it  generally  pulls  down  the 
curtains,  too. 

They  come  low,  but  we  can't  have  'em— the 
dlcolletl  dresses. 

"Say,  |ohn,  I  see  they  have  found  out  what  run 
into  the  "Oregon."  "No!  What  was  it?"  "Wa- 
ter." 

Turkey  should  inform  Greece  that  hereafter 
she  will  issue  her  ultimatum  as  a  daily  until 
further  notice. 

[t  was  a  Vassar  graduate  who  wanted  to  know 
if  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  to  prevent  it  from 
going  off  prematurely. 

Rumor  says  that  Henry  Irving  is  sensitive 
about  his  small  legs.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
great  actor  should  not  be  properly  supported. 

K.  Marion  Crawford,  having  been  ill  several 
days,  did  not  wri'e  a  new  novel  last  week.  He 
is  writing  two  this  week  in  order  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

Red  Cloud,  the  Indian  chief,  spoke  at  Yassar 
College  the  other  day,  and  made  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. Any  thing  red  is  in  the  height  of  fashion 
this  season. 

"Howdy,  old  fel?  Where  have  you  been  for 
the  past  vcar?"  "Been  engaged  in  boxing 
matches."  '"Oho!  Pugilistic  arena,  eh?"  "No. 
Match  factory." 

If  the  present  battle  of  Shiloh  isn't  speedily 
brought  to  a  close,  there  will  be  a  large  number 
reported  "among  the  missing."  And  they  will 
all  be  magazine  readers. 

"A  southern  journal  offers  a  prize  for  the  l>est 
essay  on  poker."  Here  is  the  best  essay  on 
poker:  Don't  "poke."  P.  S.— We  don't  want 
the  prize,   (jive  it  to  an  orphan  asylum. 

A  fashion  item  says  that  great  discretion  must 
be  used  by  wearers  of  striped  goods,  as  they  are 
not  becoming  to  any  but  very  tall  and  slender 
figures.  Aldermen  should  cut  this  out  and  paste 
it  in  their  hats. 

"There  are  no  honest  burglars,"  observes  the 
Detroit  Free  /'■rest.  This  astonishes  us.  We 
presume  they  will  say  next  that  a  man  can't  be  a 
murderer  and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  an  iconoclastic  age. 

"An  order  for  three  tons  of  capital  I's,"  said 
the  proprietor  of  the  type  foundry  to  the  fore- 
man. "What's  up  now?"  asked  the  foreman  ; 
"new  fishing  story?"  "Oh,  no;  another  maga- 
zine article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh." 

Fred  ( who  has  fust  offered  himself ) — And  you 
won't  mind,  will  you,  if  we  begin  on  a  moderate 
scale,  aj  I  still  have  my  fortune  to  make?  She 
— Of  course  not .  And  I  do  so  wish  we  had  known 
this  before  the  Morgan  sale,  for  I  should  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  begin  with  second-hand 
things. 

Boy — Pa,  do  the  words  low  and  vulgar  mean 
the  same  thing?  Pa — Not  always.  Low  is  often 
used  as  the  opposite  of  high.  For  instance, 
my  son,  there  is  the  dress  your  mother  wore  to 
the  party  last  night.  It  is  cut  low  in  the  neck, 
not  high;  but  there  is  nothing  vulgar  about  it. 
Er — oh,  no. 

A  "constant  reader"  informs  the  New  York 
fournal  that  he  has  a  rifled-barrel  breech-load- 
ing gun  in  his  possession  which  he  "can  not  find 
out  now  to  load  or  fire  off."  The  loading  may 
be  a  little  difficult,  but  if  he  will  playfully  point 
the  weapon  at  his  sweetheart,  it  will  go  off  so 
quick  that  it  will  make  his  heart  ache. 

St.  Louis  Druggist  ( to  Neva  York  drummer ) 
—  I  want  that  scented  soap  sent  byexpress.  The 
rest  of  the  order  can  come  by  freight.  New 
York  Drummer — Stock  of  toilet  soap  low,  eh? 
St.  Louis  Druggist — Yes,  and  we  are  to  have 
three  nights  of  grand  opera  next  week.  Tell 
your  people  in  New  York  to  hurry  it  forward. 

St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland,  has  con- 
ferred upon  Alexander  Campliell  Mackenzie, 
the  well-known  composer,  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Music.  After  Mr.  Mackenzie  gets  through  doc- 
toring the  music  in  his  own  land,  it  is  hoped  he 
may  he  induced  to  include  this  country  in  his 
practice.  Some  of  the  music  heard  here  is 
mighty  sick,  and  needs  doctoring  badly. 


Let  me  tell  you,  my  son,  what  the  "inspira- 
tion of  the  moment"  will  do  for  you.  It  will 
thrill  you  to  your  very  soul.  It  will  make  your 
heart  beat  high  and  your  brain  whirl  in  a  very 
maelstrom  of  eager  excitement ;  it  will  burn  ana 
throb  with  earnest  thoughts,  noble  ideas,  gener- 


ous impulses,  mightily  born  of  the  great  occa- 
sion; of  the  lights,  the  music,  the  applauding 
multitude — until  your  very  being  quivers  with 


the  life  of  the  pent-up  eloquence  that  is  strug 
gling  to  escape.  And  right  there  the  "inspira- 
tion of  the  moment"  will  leave  you.  Right 
there  the  thrilling  and  the  throbbing  and  the 
burning  and  the  quivering  eloquence  will  go  on, 
and  keep  going  on,  but  it  won  t  come  out.  You 
will  have  all  the  glowing  colors  there;  and  if 
you  knew  how  to  lay  tnem  on  the  canvas  you 
could  paint  a  picture  that  would  live  in  men's 
hearts  for  centuries.  You  have  only  to  say 
about  a  thousand  words,  and  if  you  only  say  the 
right  ones,  and  say  them  in  the  proper  order, 
they  will  be  graven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  upon 
the  brain  and  soul  of  the  nation.  You  have 
only  eight  notes  to  arrange,  and  the  song  ynu 
sing  will  linger  while  the  sun  shines  and  the 
flowers  bloom.  Hut  in  all  this  orderly  arrange- 
ment, so  essential  to  success,  the  "inspiration 
of  the  moment"  plays  little  or  no  part. 
When  the  "inspiration  of  the  moment" 
opens  your  valves,  all  your  pent-up  elo- 
quence comes  tumbling  out,  like  a  pied 
newspaper  form  falling  down  stairs.  The 
type  are  all  there,  from  garret  to  sidewalk,  but 
nooody,  not  even  the  printer  who  set  them  up, 
can  read  them.  The  "inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment" sometimes  tells  you  how  to  say  it,  but 
only  once  in  a  century  does  it  tell  you  what  to 
say.  And  you  are  not  liable  to  live  one  hundred 
years,  you  know. — Burdette. 


LATEST  DEFINITIONS. 

Manufacturer—  A  man  whose  control  of  his 
own  business  is  limited  to  paying  the  bills. 

Boycott— A  benevolent  institution  imported 
from  Ireland. 

Labor  Agitator — A  toiling  workman  who  la- 
bors sixteen  hours  a  day  with  his  chin. 

Capitalist — A  villain  who  has  accumulated 
something  by  his  own  industry. 

Strike— An  improved  gun  that  wounds  ten  at 
the  breech  as  often  as  one  at  the  muzzle. 

Knight — A  brave  fellow  who  by  a  secret  oath 
has  parted  with  his  personal  liberty. 

Ei^ht-hour  Afovement—K  charitable  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  saloons. 

District  Secretary — A  sovereign  ruler  who 
"orders  out"  those  that  would  like  to  work. 

Laborer— A  suffering  martyr  from  the  tyranny 
of— strikers. 

Striker— A  man  having  a  "good  time"— with 
a  headache  and  an  empty  pocket  the  next  morn- 
ing.  Life. 

Extract  from  a  Chicago  citizen  on  Mary  An- 
derson :  "Dttl)  boy,  her  Mary  Anderson  is 
chawming,  y'  knaw,  but  she  cawn't  play  the 
pawt  of  an  actwess,  don't  y'  see,  because  in 
owdaw  to  do  that  one  has  to  know  how  to  act, 
deah  boy." 

Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  A[;('HH  lor  tin-  I'aci  lie  Coast. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  1 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th* 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled- 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD 


LESSEES 


The  i»alace  Hotel  occupiesan  entire  block 
in  tlie  renter  of  San  Kranelsco.  It  In  the 
model  liotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Farthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Klevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Ls  perfect.  A  hath  and  eloeel 
adjoin  every  room.  All  room*  are  easy  of 
aeeess  from  hroad,  I  in  lit  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  Its  Immense  class  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 
plains  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  (Quests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
I  In  KeMtauraut  Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


1>1  DEALERS  IN  44T 


FURS. 


310  San  some  street, 

Sao  Francisco.  California. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


«  A  PIT  %  I. 


OK  CALIFORNIA. 

TH  K   LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  CO M PAN  Y 


ASSETS,  MARCH  8,  1K80  

Agents  In  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BUI. I.,  Vice-President; 

I       E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary 


fl.onu.nno 


413.000.000 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


-N  A  T  TJ  R  A  I.- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 


A  Tonic  that  linst  no  eqn 


1  for  Bulletins  up  the  System 
IMPOVERISHED  CONDITIOB  OP  BXOOO.  I 
GENERAL  DEHIUT] 
OREES  SH'KNENi  (or  Chlorosis). 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS, 


It  Cures 


ciikomc  DYSENTERY, 
DYSPEPS1  \. 
NEURALGIA, 
SKIN  DISEASES,  Etc. 

JtSTFOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.*^* 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Bancroft  Co. 
721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fifty  years  before 
the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACOMTTACE  ORGAN. 


A.  Hi. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 


Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  college! 

46  O'Furrell  street.  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  FOLLEBE   I  IIMiKK. 

Containing  full  particular*  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Srnd 
for  a  copv. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


P.  R.  H  M.tv,  S.- 


F.  P.  HF  M  P,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook -keeping.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Hiisiness  Correspondence. 
Mercantile  Law,  (Grammar,  spelling. 
French.  Herman,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy. Shorthand,  ami  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT  HAM)    A.M»  TYPE- WKI TIMi. 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
tarSend  for  circulars.    37  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

tarSecmd-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

sales  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
HAl.l.s    SAFE   AS|»    LOCK  COMPART, 

311  and  313  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


For  Furniture. 
Pianos,  and  other 
goods. 

Advances  made. 

IERCE,  T3S  Market  street. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
lulu  rAlLI!  ROW-ELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  to  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannar?  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOROKORCi. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  23d 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  aid 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MKRCHANTS, 
San  FraiieLwo  and  >ew  York. 


AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO,  LONDON. 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovrrn,  Et'GBNH  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovkrn,  Agent. 

Wt  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  Wc  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  bairels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  MAKKKT  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnished,  painted  anil  papered 
th  roughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  sineie.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE,  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS, 

WITH  TII.E  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  i»  merican  and 
hcotch  Granite,  for 

MOM  MF.NTS  AMI  BQCAB8TORR8, 

W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

S'i  J  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

••The  San  Franciscan"  will  lie  delivered 
ferj  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
Country,  for  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  tilty  cents. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  much  maligned  though  not  altogether  innocent 
compositor  has  probably,  while  making  no  boast  of  any 
special  gift  in  that  direction,  been  the  cause  of  as  much 
merriment  as  the  most  brilliant  wit  whose  good  things  he 
has  helped  to  preserve.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  pe- 
culiar style  of  humor  is  rather  one-sided  in  its  effect,  sel- 
dom including  therein  either  the  author  on  whose  effu- 
sions he  embroiders  his  fancy  designs  or  the  publisher  of 
the  same. 

We  can  imagine,  for  example,  that  when  the  efforts  of 
the  reckless  typo  in  setting  up  a  sensational  sermon  ne- 
cessitated the  editor's  appending  a  bracketed  note,  "For 
dum  swizzle  read  permanent"  that  neither  the  divine  nor 
the  editor  saw  in  the  innovation  any  thing  so  awfully  funny 
as  did  the  general  reader. 


But  it  was  not  to  revive  any  such  press-room  archaisms 
that  I  have  referred  to  this  subject.  A  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, correspondent  has  sent  me  some  old  copies  of  the 
Free  Press,  published  in  that  academical  city,  which  con- 
tain some  rather  original  tampering  with  the  text — by 
some  'prentice  hand  whose  originality  had  not  yet  suc- 
cumbed to  the  routine  of  a  printing  office. 

A  lady  correspondent,  signing  herself  "Carrie,"  writes 
from  Boston,  in  highly  eulogistic  terms,  of  some  speaker 
whom  she  desires  the  Burlington  Library  Fund  Associa- 
tion to  invite  to  lecture  for  their  benefit.  Among  other 
things,  she  says — or,  at  least,  the  Free  Press  says  she  says 
— "Whenever  he  speaks,  great  crows  flock  to  hear  him." 


Another  number  startles  the  drowsy  Burlingtonian  quiet 
and  serenity  of  mind  by  an  apparently  unanswerable  co- 
nundrum, involved  in  the  mysterious  statement  that  a 
wealthy  citizen  had  just — at  his  own  expense — "imported 
from  England  a  sufficient  number  of  Cossacks  for  the  boy 
choir  of  St.  Paul's."  This  would  seem  to  be  an  extreme 
as  well  as  novel  method  of  keeping  boys  in  order.  It  re- 
quires little  less  than  a  Cossack  to  deal  with  the  average 
boy,  and  even  one  of  these  fierce  barbarians  may  find, 
now  and  then,  that  he  has  "caught  a  Tartar."  Just 
what  number  will  be  "sufficient"  is  not  stated.  If  the 
good  little  Burlington  Sunday-school  boy  is  at  all  like  him 
of  San  Francisco,  that  choir  will  need  about  a  Cossack 
apiece.   


But  though  this  patent  scapegoat  of  careless  writers 
may,  many  a  time  and  oft,  have  wrung  the  tender  heart 
of  the  adolescent  poet  and  the  local  Webster,  yet  he  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible  when  the  Free  Press  man  refers 
to  a  structure,  just  completed  in  the  park,  and  composed 
of  boards  covered  with  blocks  of  ice,  as  a  "monolith !" 


A  Bodie  man  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  his  late  fel- 
low-townsman, Hon.  Pat  Reddy.at  present  vice-boycot- 
ter,  under  McGlashan's  administration: 


"I  don't  know  what  the  Knights  of  Labor  count  on  for 
their  strength ;  but  they  ought  to  hold  a  full  hand  if  they 
can  stand  Pat." 


As  a  factor  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country, 
one  day  of  honest  work  is  worth  five  hundred  Knights  of 
Labor.  And  it  needn't  be  the  longest  day  in  the  year, 
either. 

Is  not  the  Irish  boycott  of  American  citizens  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  Monroe  doctrine?  It  is  certainly 
open  to  the  construction  of  being  "an  attempt,  by  a  for- 
eign power,  to  gain  dominion  in  America." 


The  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  the  boycott,  Rev.  Mr. 
Ravelin,  receives  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month 
as  a  sort  of  sanctified  drummer  for  the  "organization." 
His  latest  feat  in  the  way  of  earning  his  salary  was  to  an- 
tagonize the  entire  village  of  Modesto.  Only  one  man  in 
the  audience  was,  according  to  his  report,  sober ;  and  that 
one  was  himself.  The  discomfited  speaker  thinks  it  use- 
less to  try  to  convince  an  audience  "too  drunk  to  follow 
the  thread  of  a  discourse." 

"I  was  s-s-shober,  but  all — rest — fellows  dr-drunk,"  is 
not  altogether  a  new  idea ;  still,  the  gentleman's  statement 
is  rather  "suggestively  suggestive"  of  the  juror  who  had 
eleven  obstinate  men  to  pull  against.  Beside,  the  rever- 
end gentleman  should  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
pursue  the  thread  of  a  discourse  and  quite  another  to  fol- 
low a  mere  Ravelin. 


Mayor  Bryant  has  given  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
boycotters'  fund.  Does  the  ex-mayor  and  not-yet-gov- 
ernor  consider  this  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  damage  his 
support  has  done  to  the  cause? 


So  far  in  the  struggle  between  the  knights  and  the  cap- 
italists, the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  yielded  any  impor- 
tant point.  And  now  the  question  is  being  agitated,  "If 
seven  days  make  one  week,  how  many  knights  will  make 
one  weaken?"   Response  by  Tay  Gould. 


Apropos  to  Mayor  Bryant's  contribution  to  the  boycot- 
ting revenue,  a  country  paper  indignantly,  though  some- 
what ambiguously,  remarks:  "Bryant  can  play  the  dem- 
agogue as  well  as  Estee."  Can  Mr.  Bryant  play  Estee? 
I  don't  believe  it.  The  only  wonder  is  that  all  these  hack 
politicians,  whose  object  is  so  patent  to  everybody  else, 
can  so  successfully  "play"  the  simple  and  confiding 
boycotters.   

The  real  circus  lor  outside  scoffers  will  begin  when 
Messrs.  Estee,  Bryant,  McGlashan,  O'Donnell,  Reddy, 
etc.,  put  forth  their  hands  to  grasp  the  executive  scepter 
as  the  reward  of  their  disinterested  services.  If  General 
Stoneman  were  secure  in  his  seat  till  the  rival  claims  shall 
be  amicably  settled,  he  would  have  a  tenure  of  office 
"as  is."  It  is  hard  for  these  ambitious  individuals  that, 
by  an  inexorable  law  of  matter,  two  bodies,  however 
small  and  insignificant,  can  not  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  currently  believed  that,  under  direction  of  the 
committee  of  internal  arrangements,  all  the  clocks-  in  the 
city  are  about  to  strike  for  smaller  hours.  Cause — it  is 
fifty-nine  minutes  past  twelve. 


"Do  you  ever  look  at  the  gas  meter  when  you  make 
out  these  bills?"  said  an  angry  customer,  flinging  a  slip  of 
paper  before  the  tranquil  and  long  suffering  and  be  still 
young  man.  Do  you  think  you'd  really  know  a  gas 
meter  if  you'd  see  it?" 

"I  ought  to,"  was  the  calm  but  sad  answer."  If  you 
heard  all  that  goes  on  at  this  window  for  one  day  you 
would  know  that  /  am  the  gas  meeter." 


Harry  has  been  long  and  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
making  a  visitito  the  country.   On  one  pretext  or  an- 


other the  promised  excusion  has  been  put  off  till  its  real- 
ization has  become  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  a 
hard  kick,  to  quote  the  psalmist's  expressive  language 
freely  translated  into  the  vernacular.  Two  or  three  days 
ago  Harry  had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  over  by  an  ex- 
press-wagon. Fortunately  his  injuries  were  very  slight; 
but  he  lay  on  the  bed,  with  closed  eyes,  evidently  re- 
solved to  enjoy  to  its  fullest  extent  the  dignity  of  martyr- 
dom. 

His  mamma,  hastily  summoned,  stood  by  his  bedside, 
pale  and  trembling,  awaiting  his  recovery  from  supposed 
unconsciousness.  At  last  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
the  moment  their  gaze  fell  on  that  of  his  frightened  par- 
ent he  ejaculated,  with  reassuring  energy — 

"There,  now,  just  see  what  you've  done!  If  you'd  a-let 
me  go  to  grandpa's  when  I  wanted  to  this  wouldn't  have 
happened.  I  hope  you're  satisfied!" 

This  response  to  maternal  solicitude  was  so  entirely 
natural  and  lifelike  that  the  surrounding  relatives  felt 
that  Harry  was  himself  again,  if  indeed  he  had  ever  been 
any  thing  else. 

Two  young  theatrical  managers  have  just  brought  their 
company  safe  back  to  town,  after  the  perils  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  tour  through  the  interior.  The  young  begin- 
ners in  the  thorny  path  of  the  manager  feel  a  natural  and 
justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  left  none  of  their 
troop  by  the  way,  and  that  none  of  them  had  to  walk 
home.  For  the  rest,  their  adventures  were  perhaps  rather 
more  lively  than  profitable ;  but  as  this  is  a  business  in 
which  not  to  lose  is  a  big  winning,  the  partners  think  their 
experience  cheap  at  the  price. 

At  one  isolated  hamlet,  the  owner  of  the  hall,  after  in- 
quiring if  they  had  brought  their  scenery,  said  it  was  no 
matter,  he  could  set  the  stage  with  red  cambric.  This 
he  did,  with  a  result  unique  and  startling  if  not  quite  real- 
istic, especially  in  out-of-door  scenes.  But,  though  the 
absence  of  scenery  was  thus  easily  got  over,  one  thing  the 
villager  insisted  on  as  indispensable — a  band.  Being 
satisfied  on  this  point  by  actual  inspection  of  the  bass 
drum,  he  thought  they  might  have  a  good  house. 
The  red  cambric  was  not  more  glowing  than  their 
hopes,  which  were,  however,  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
house  was  big  enough — but  there  was  almost  no  one  in  it. 
However,  the  spokesman  aforesaid  consoled  them  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  have  had  a  full  house  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  lodge  met  that  night,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  family  were  out  of  town! 

At  another  place,  eight  persons  came  to  the  matinee. 
The  company  and  managers  held  a  consultation,  and 
finally  concluded  that  unless  the  lonely  watchers  in  the 
auditorium  left  voluntarily  the  performance  must  go  on. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  former  consummation,  if  pos- 
sible, the  orchestra  was  instructed  to  play,  as  an  overture, 
the  Dead  March.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  unflinching 
octet  remained  and  gloomily  watched  the  "funny  play" 
to  the  bitter  end.  Frank  says  there's  a  great  deal  to  be 
gained  in  a  theatrical  trip  through  the  interior,  though  it 
isn't  of  that  nature  which  pays  railroad  fare. 


Dr.  Taylor,  of  Long  Island,  was  engaged,  April  17th, 
in  shooting  bottles  from  his  coachman's  head,  when  the 
sport  was  prematurely  ended  by  a  shot  which  missed  the 
bottle  and  killed  the  coachman.  The  loss  was  not  so 
great  as  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago,  when  coachmen 
were  all  the  rage  among  New  York  society  belles,  and 
consequently  in  demand.  Still,  it  was  hard  on  the  doc- 
tor, as  it  removed  from  his  target  practice  its  most  excit- 
ing element. 

The  doctor  may  be  glad  to  know  that  by  standing 
around  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  any  morning  before  breakfast,  he  could  find 
plenty  of  men,  any  one  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  hold  a 
bottle  on  his  head  for  the  doctor  to  shoot  at,  provided  he 
be  allowed  to  empty  the  bottle  before  the  shooting.  Even 
a  broken  ex-broker  would  be  too  smart  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  stray  shotjeheating  him  out  of  his  pay. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN 


RETURN. 


The  world  is  half  forgetful  of  the  snow, 
And  all  unheeding  of  the  winter's  way, 
With  wind  and  sleet  across  the  hills  of  gray. 
Lo!  he  has  gone,  and  April  does  not  know — 
Coming  her  path  with  glimmering  feet  and  free — 
To  what  dark  under-land  of  dreams  and  night 
His  steps  have  passed,  heedless  of  that  new  light 
Which  floods  the  earth  from  happy  sea  to  sea. 
Singing  she  comes;  and  Hope  is  one  with  her — 
Hope  of  new  joy  in  tender  leaves  that  stir 
All  tender  thoughts.    And  Love  is  swift  to  bring 
To  these  fair  days  fair  promise  of  her  spring. 

Pan  is  not  dead.    Within  the  fir  wood's  shade, 
By  heron-haunted  lakes,  when  days  are  fair, 
Blithe  rustic  notes,  far  filling  all  the  air, 
On  magic  woodland  pipes  again  are  played. 
And  mingling  music  of  a  thousand  lives 
Within  her  lengthening  train,  fair  April  brings; — 
Up  the  south  wind  the  birds  on  swiftening  wings, 
As  thick  as  summer  bees  from  murmurous  hives; 
The  clear  triumphant  song  of  mounting  lark, 
Soft  twittering  of  the  swallow  in  the  dark, 
Before  the  dawn  creeps  over  sea  and  plain, 
And  the  low  note  of  thrush  through  quiet  rain. 

Juliet  C.  Marsh,  in  Harper's  for  May. 
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Such  a  lovely  thing  it  was,  that  house  on  Ferncroft 
Hill,  with  its  lawns  and  gardens  and  groves  about  it, 
you  could  never  fancy  evil  coming  near  it.  Such  a 
lovely  atmosphere  of  peace  and  beauty  was  there; 
such  lovely  women  were  sitting  in  their  wicker  chairs 
on  the  flagged  space  under  the  shadow  of  the 
lofty  group  of  interlacing  elms,  surrounded  by  the 
brilliant  beds  and  great  vases  of  flowers  naming  in  the 
sun  beyond!  For  all  the  world  such  innocent,  ideal  life  ! 
It  seemed,  this  life  of  theirs,  in  such  a  place,  as  that  life 
pictured  on  the  Watteau  fans.  But,  after  all,  was  that 
Watteau  life  any  thing  but  wolfish  guilt  and  conspiracy, 
masquerading  under  lamb-like  fleece  with  pastoral  gam- 
bols? 

Yet,  to  say  truth,  there  was  never  woman  made  with 
less  conspiracy  and  guilt  about  her  than  Mrs.  Louie,  the 
responsible  life  and  soul  of  the  place.  I  doubt  if  she  was 
ever  acquainted  with  an  artifice  before  that  cruel  Decem- 
ber day ;  certainly  she  never  was  afterward.  And  surely 
her  paler  shadow,  Miss  Margaret,  had  less  of  earth  than 
heaven  in  her  composition ;  and  the  breath  of  reproach 
in  any  sort  had  never  touched  the  stately  Laura,  nor  the 
pretty  Rose,  nor  Julia,  nor  Virginia,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  and  cousins  who  made  the 
place  gay  and  helped  live  this  life  of  a  perpetual  pleasure- 
party.  So,  why  did  I  speak  of  the  Watteau  life  of  guilt  at 
all?  When  Francis  and  Russell  and  Herbert  came  home 
in  the  afternoon  from  the  hot  and  dusty  city,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  came  to  a  life  above  the  clouds,  a  course 
left  over  after  Eden ;  and  they  grumbled  all  the  morning 
at  going  away,  and  felt  as  though  there  were  wings  on 
their  feet — hurrying,  impatient  wings,  all  the  afternoon, 
in  thinking  of  coming  back.  It  was  so  cool  there  under 
the  trees,  so  sweet,  so  far  from  turmoil !  No  thought  of 
trouble  there,  no  loud  voices  or  bitter  words— nothing 
more  noisy  than  the  bees  and  breezes  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees;  nothing,  at  least,  till  Mrs.  Flossy  Venning  came, 
and  then  it  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  and  exclamation  and 
question  and  answer  all  day  long,  breaking  in  on  Julia's 
song,  or  Rose's  guitar,  or  Laura's  slow  reading  of  some 
verse  she  loved,  or  Mrs.  Louie's  lullabies;  and  when  it 
was  not  laughter  it  was  deep,  absorbed  interest  in  the  last 
thrilling  recitals  of  the  strange  doings  among  the  people 
whom  Mrs.  Flossy  Venning  knew  or  heard  about,  but 
who,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  to  be  a  sort  that  never  en- 
tered into  the  innocent  circle  of  Ferncroft  Hill  except 
through  Mrs.  Flossy  Venning's  gossips.  She  did  not 
come  there  every  year,  however,  and  when  she  did  come 
she  brought  such  word  of  the  outside  world  to  these  gen- 
tle people,  who  knew  so  little  of  it,  that  she  was  like  the 
open  pages  of  a  fairy-book  to  them.  Their  own  life  was 
so  quiet  that  personal  news  of  those  whose  names  they 
heard  in  dull  rumor  far  remote,  or  read  of  in  the  journals, 
gave  a  sort  of  enlarging  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  Mrs. 
Venning  found  herself  encouraged  till  word  of  the  great 
player's  domestic  meanness,  and  of  the  great  novelist's 
private  jealousies,  and  the  great  poet's  sly  love  affairs,  led 
on  to  gossip  about  any  of  her  acquaintances  that  had  the 
least  piquancy  or  flavor.  If  they  had  known  it  was  gos- 
sip, how  horrified  they  would  have  been !  As  it  was,  they 
considered  it  only  Flossy  Venning's  little  talk.  To-day 
it  was  the  story  of  the  way  General  Tollifer  abused  his 
wife,  and  the  way  that  "woman  held  up  her  head  and 
called  him  "dear,"  and  smiled  at  people  when  every- 
body knew  her  arms  were  black  and  blue,  and  her  spirits, 
oh,  her  spirits  were  black  and  blue,  too!  "Ah,  how  thank- 
ful I  ought  to  be,"  thought  Mrs.  Louie,  "that  Francis  is 
the  perfect  character  he  is !"  And  to-morrow  it  was  the 
story  of  the  way  in  which  Maria  Burns  smuggled  her  dia- 
monds through  the  post-office — would  you  believe  it?  pin 
after  pin,  with  a  diamond  in  the  head  of  it,  just  pinned 
into  a  letter,  the  officials  thinking  nothing  of  much  value 
would  be  sent  so  carelessly.  "And  when  you  see  Arietta 
at  a  cabinet  reception,  if  you  ever  do  see  her,  Rose- 
it's  Rose's  turn  to  go  somewhere  now,  isn't  it,  since  Laura 
went  to  Florida  last  year? — when  you  see  her  with  a  per- 


fect choker  of  diamonds  round  her  throat  you'll  know 

how  she  came  by  them!" 

"But,  I  don't  see,"  asked  Laura,  looking  up  from  her 
book  and  her  hammock;  "are  things  of  that  sort  so 
much  cheaper  abroad  ?  " 

"Worlds  cheaper!  And  you  get  lovely  things  in  the 
pawn-shops.  Why,  we  got  a  turquois  once  in  a  pawn- 
shop at  Munich  as  big  as  the  end  of  your  thumb,  for 
forty  pfennigs — just  think  of  it !  And  then  Arietta  escaped 
the  duties,  too.  Oh,  yes,  there  never  was  so  cheap  a 
necklace  in  this  country  as  Arietta's,  except,  to  be  sure, 
the  one  that  Kirke  Outerbridge  sold  for  his  sisters ;  and 
that — well,  that  was  such  an  outrage  on  decency!  Only 
imagine  it,  Louie,  Helena's  diamonds,  that  had  been  her 
great-grandmother's,  given  to  the  eldest  daughter  for 
four  generations,  and  that  brother  of  hers  sold  them  for 
a  song,  and  spent  the  money  on  his  pleasures! " 

"How  shocking  !    Whom  did  you  say  he  was?" 

"Why,  I  told  you— her  brother  Kirke.  And  you  never 
could  believe  it  to  see  him,"  continued  Mrs.  Venning. 
"Superb  looking  fellow;  so  tall  and  bright-laced — just 
like  one's  ideal  of  a  Greek  god." 

"I  never  had  any  ideal  of  a  Greek  god,"  said  Mrs. 
Louie,  feeling  blindly  that  the  cherishing  of  such  an 
ideal  was  like  the  tacit  countenancing  of  such  a  person 
as  this  man  who  defrauded  his  sister,  it  may  be. 

"Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  ideal  do  such  a 
thing  as  that,"  said  Rose,  taking  a  new  needleful  of  her 
arrasene,  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  such  peo- 
ple and  such  things  were  far  outside  their  sphere. 

"Wasn't  it  dreadful?  You  know  their  father  left  an 
immense  property ;  enough  to  make  them  all  very  rich — the 
Outerbridges.  He  must  have  left  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  houses  and  real  estate,  and  Kirke  was  the  executor 
and  manager  and  all  that.  I  don't  know  whether  so  much 
as  that,  all  at  once,  turned  his  head  or  not,  but  he  led 
such  a  life!  You  heard  of  him  everywhere,  they  say; 
one  wild  whirl  of  dissipation;  and  house  after  house 
went,  one  piece  of  property  after  another;  and  at  last 
there  was  nothing  left  of  all  that  fortune  but  the  old 
homestead-mansion  in  what  had  become  a  cheap  out-of- 
the-way  street,  and  their  pictures  and  books  and  jewelry. 
He  refused  to  sell  that  old  mansion-house,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  because  the  buyer  insisted  upon  settling  the 
price  upon  the  girls;  and  they  had  to  give  a  mortgage  on 
the  house  in  order  to  live,  and  then,  to  redeem  the  mort- 
gage in  time  to  prevent  foreclosure,  they  decided  to  pledge 
the  diamonds,  and  handed  them  over  to  Kirke;  and 
instead  of  pledging  them  he  sold  them  outright ;  and  that 
is  the  last  they  ever  heard  of  it.  I  never  quite  understood 
about  the  mortgage  and  all  that,  perhaps;  but  I  know  the 
woman  who  wears  the  diamonds — at  least  I've  had  them 
pointed  out  to  me  on  her.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  you 
know,  if  he  hadn't  been  living  a  luxurious  life  himself  of 
riotous  days  and  nights,  as  they  say,  till  he  is  completely 
worn  out  with  his  dissipation  by  this  time.  Never  was 
any  thing  but  what  they  call  a  man  about  town,  anyway. 
I  do  pity  those  Outerbridge  girls! " 

"Poor  things,  it's  a  shame,  a  wicked  shame! "  said  Mrs. 
Louie.  "Can't  any  thing  be  done  to  save  what  they  have 
left  and  keep  that  out  of  his  clutches?  " 

"I  don't  suppose  there  can.  They  adore  him,  you 
know,  and  believe  in  him,  for  all.  He  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  some  women  adore.    I  despise  the  sort !  " 

"And  so  do  I.  What  a  despicable  wretch !  And  such 
a  sacred  trust — his  own  young  sisters,  his  dying  father's 
charge!  How  could  he?  O  Flossy,  it  seems  to  me  the 
world  out  there  is  too  full  of  wickedness  to  continue; 
something  must  happen — the  way  it  did  to  the  five  cities 
of  the  plain.  I  can't  be  thankful  enough  that  we  are 
shut  in  from  it  here.  It  makes  me  tremble  to  think  how 
superior  Francis  is  to  all  that  kind  of  men  ;  how  good  he  is 
never  to  bring  home  any  thing  of  that  corrupt  world. 
Perhaps  he  never  sees  any  thing  of  it ;  he  never  mentions 
such  things,  that  I  remember.  I  should  feel  as  if  the 
slime  of  the  serpent  had  soiled  us  all,  if  such  a  man  slept 
one  night  beneath  the  roof  here." 

"Well,  he  isn't  likely  to  come  this  way,"  laughed 
Flossy.  "Your  life  would  have  no  attractions  for  him. 
And  if  he  did,  you  would  all  be  captivated  with  him. 
He  knows  how  to  win  the  heart  out  of  your  body." 

"Stop  a  moment,  Flossy,"  said  Laura,  who  was  now 
sitting  up  in  her  hammock,  with  a  white,  set  face.  "  I 
think  it  right  to  say  to  you,  to  Louie,  to  all  the  rest,  that 
I  know  this  gentleman  concerning  whom  such  extraor- 
dinary statements  are  made.  I  know  him  very  well.  And 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  of  them.  He  is  the 
noblest,  loftiest  " 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Flossy,  "didn't  I  tell  you 
he  could  win  the  heart  out  of  your  body?  Here's  a  case 
in  point.  What  was  that — oh,  my  goodness,  what  was 
that?  Thunder?  And  there  it  is  again  !  You  don't  sit 
out  under  these  trees  in  a  thunder-gust,  and  tempt  Provi- 
dence " 

"Tempt  Providence  to  what?"  asked  Rose,  although 
gathering  up  her  balls. 

"  To  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  go  in," 
said  Mrs.  Venning.  "I  shan't  stay  out  with  thunder- 
bolts bowling  about  these  hills.  Gracious,  what  a  flash! 
I  should  like  to  live  in  California  or  somewhere  where 
there  are  no  thunder-storms;  but  there  you  have  to  have 
earthquakes,  and  I  don't  know  which  is  worse.    '  There's 


nothing  true  but  Heaven,' "  she  sang,  rushing  after  her 
flying  silks  and  wools,  and  hurrying  away,  followed  by  all 
the  others — followed  by  all  the  others  save  Laura ;  she 
sat  there  still,  careless  of  rain  or  wind.  If  the  lightning 
chose  to  thrust  its  blade  down  among  the  trees  and  find 
her  out,  let  it!  it  would  be  a  good  day's  work;  for 
what  was  this  story  about  Kirke  Outerbridge  that  she  had 
just  been  obliged  to  hear— Kirke  Outerbridge,  in  whom 
the  love  of  her  life  was  bound,  although  neither  Rose, 
nor  Louie,  nor  Virginia,  nor  Julia,  nor  Margaret,  knew 
that  she  had  ever  met  him.  How  should  they,  indeed, 
when  it  had  been  settled  between  the  lovers  in  Florida, 
whither  Laura  had  journeyed  with  a  friend  the  year  be- 
fore, that  not  unless  his  health  was  thoroughly  regained 
should  love  be  spoken  of  again  between  them — health 
seeming  then  a  far-off  thing  to  Kirke  Outerbridge,  with 
his  racking  cough  and  aching  side — his  inheritance  from 
his  gentle,  early-dying  mother.  The  storm  came  down 
about  poor  Laura  there ;  but  there  was  a  worse  storm  in 
her  heart — a  storm  of  anger  and  disgust  at  the  outrage  on 
a  man's  good  name,  of  half  a  doubt,  a  pang  of  unwhis- 
pered  horror  lest  any  of  it  might  be  true;  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant protest,  of  impotent  wrath,  of  self-contempt,  of 
passionate  appeal  to  love.  But  at  last  she  arose  intui- 
tively and  went  in  before  she  was  completely  drenched; 
and,  except  herself,  and  a  vague  tremor  now  and  then  of 
Louie's  in  relation  to  her,  nobody  there  thought  any  thing 
more  of  Kirke  Outerbridge  or  of  his  sister.  The  interest 
of  Mrs.  Flossy  Venning's  next  story  superseded  that  in 
their  minds ;  and  at  last  she  and  her  stories  had  gone  to- 
gether, and  other  guests  with  other  characteristics  had 
taken  her  place ;  and  Mrs.  Louie  was  busy  with  her  pleas- 
ant household  cares,  and  her  care  of  other  people,  and 
Laura  with  the  poor,  in  whose  sorrows  she  lost  her  own — 
if  it  really  were  a  sorrow  to  love  and  be  beloved,  although 
unknown  to  any.  And  so  summer  wore  into  autumn, 
and  the  autumn  into  winter — as  cold  and  wild  a  winter  as 
ever  made  the  coming  spring  seem  an  impossibility  and  a 
miracle. 

A  very  different  place  from  the  lovely  hillside  home 
was  the  small  city  house  in  the  dark,  noisy  street,  where 
the  young  girls  kept  the  basement  and  one  floor  and 
rented  the  rest  to  lodgers. 

That  one  floor  they  had  certainly  made  charming  with 
the  remnants  of  an  old  splendor  that  had  once  surrounded 
them — some  beautiful  family  portraits  of  clustered  chil- 
dren, some  old  draperies,  whose  very  tarnish  was  a  charm ; 
books,  screens,  bits  of  china,  nothing  indeed  new,  but 
every  thing  suggestive  of  quiet  beauty  and  of  real  comfort, 
although  within  close  and  somewhat  narrow  bounds.  "If 
any  one  had  told  us  that  we  girls  could  have  been  so  con- 
tented on  one  floor,  with  screens  and  sofa-bedstead,  and 
dear  brother  in  just  a  hall  chamber,  we  never  should  have 
believed  it,"  Anna,  one  of  the  girls,  was  saying  to  an  inti- 
mate, in  that  cozy  twilight  time  which  tempts  to  open  ex- 
pression. 

"Well,  we  shouldn't  have  been  if  he  hadn't  such  an 
inventive  mind;  we  owe  the  whole  of  this  pretty  comfort 
to  him,"  said  Kate.  "We  should  have  sold  every  thing  at 
once,  and  have  trusted  to  luck  for  mean  new  things — just 
fancy! — or  cheap  furnished  rooms.  But  he  said  they 
would  never  bring  a  fraction  of  their  worth  to  us,  and  no 
matter  what  happened  we  should  not  be  stripped  of  the 
things  that  had  always  been  about  us;  and  that  makes 
even  this  place  seem  like  home.  There  never  was  such 
a  brother!  How  much  he  has  been  to  us  ever  since 
father  died  and  left  things  so  confused,  though  brother 
says  if  he  had  lived  every  thing  would  have  worked  out 
well.  But  one  misfortune  has  followed  on  another  ever 
since,  and  I'm  sure  nobody  else  in  Kirke's  health  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  all  that  he  has  done.  He  has 
so  many  ideas,  too.  Do  you  know,  he  took  Helena's  old 
diamond  necklace — it  was  great-grandmother's,  and  in 
great,  heavy-silver  settings;  she  never  could  have  worn  it, 
Helena  couldn't,  and  we  don't  go  anywhere  now  where 
any  of  us  could  wear  diamonds — and  he  raised  enough 
money  on  it  to  buy  this  house;  he  wouldn't  positively 
sell  it,  because  he  says  if  his  schemes  work  right  he'll 
have  it  back  again ;  and  he  calls  the  house  a  gift  from  our 
great-grandmother,  and  says  how  happy  it  would  make 
her  to  know  she  was  providing  a  home  for  us  now.  But  we 
call  it  a  gift  from  our  darling  brother!  He  sent  us  all 
away  for  a  month  at  the  sea-side,  and  when  we  came  back 
he  brought  us  here,  and  here  were  all  our  pet  things — 
every  thing  moved,  every  thing  done,  every  room  in  the 
house  rented  to  respectable  people,  so  that  we  are  sure 
of  a  living,  he  says,  let  what  will  come  to  him.  Oh,  we 
shouldn't  care  any  thing  about  a  living  if  any  thing  ill 
came  to  him !" 

"And  he  took  the  little  hall  chamber  himself,"  said 
Helena,  "and  insists  upon  paying  us  rent  for  that;  he  is 
such  an  amusing  boy!  He  says  it  is  probably  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  him,  though  not  for  us,  that  fa- 
ther's estate  turned  out  as  it  did ;  for  while  father  gave  him 
plenty  of  money,  and  he  had  no  responsibility,  he  went 
about  leading  a  gay,  careless  life,  that  might  have  degen- 
erated into  something  worse  if  he  hadn't  been  brought  up 
with  a  round  turn ;  and  that,  having  to  be  out  in  the 
world,  and  dealing  with  rich  and  gay  people,  it  is  fortu- 
nate he  has  such  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  if  their  wines 
and  cards  and  horses  and  all  that  ever  tempted  him,  the 
thought  of  us  on  his  hands  would  be  and  has  been  his 
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saving  grace.  Isn't  that  beautiful  for  him  to  say  when  we 
felt  we  were  really  only  a  burden?  Oh,  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  if  it  wasn't  for  him ;  he  is  brother  and 
father  and  husband  to  all  three  of  us.  We  don't  want 
anybody  else  as  long  as  we  have  Kirke." 

"He  is  so  kind,  so  cheering,  so  helpful,  so  unselfish,  so 
considerate,"  chimed  in  Anna. 

"And  it's  just  a  pleasure  to  look  at  him,  he's  so  beauti- 
ful !"  cried  Helena. 

"Well,  if  this  isn't  hero  worship,"  exclaimed  their 
crony,  "tell  me  what  is?" 

"But  we're  worried  to  death  about  his  health,"  con- 
tinued Anna.  "That  cough  of  his  tears  us  every  one  to 
pieces  as  much  as  it  does  him.  It  seems  too  bad  that  it 
couldn't  have  come  to  one  of  us  girls — mother's  cough. 
We  all  set  out  last  fall  that  he  should  go  to  Florida  for  it 
— it  took  our  united  effort  to  carry  the  day;  and  it  was 
long  first ;  but  Dr.  Day  said  he  would  not  guarantee  his 
life  another  year  if  he  didn't  go,  and  if  he  wanted  to  live 
for  nothing  else  than  to  be  of  use  to  us  girls  he  must  go. 
And  he  said — only  just  think !  Kirke  said  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  him  to  live  till  the  city  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  old  Outerbridge  place  for  its  new 
public  buildings  and  run  a  street  through  the  garden. 
That  is  his  great  scheme,  you  know,  to  make  all  our  for- 
tunes— the  city  will  pay  such  a  price  for  the  place,  and 
the  lots  in  the  garden  will  be  real  riches,  compara- 
tively speaking,  if  he  can  only  manage  to  have  it  done,  or 
if  he  can  only  do  it  all  by  himself;  but  it  takes  so  much 
time  and  talking  and  influence.  I  am  afraid  he  will  get 
all  worn  out  in  trying,  and  we  urge  him  to  let  it  all  alone, 
just  live  along  as  we  are.  But  then  he  says  no;  he 
accepted  the  trust  from  his  father  to  clear  our  fortunes 
out  of  the  estate,  and  he  never  will  rest  till  he  does  it. 
What  do  we  care  about  fortunes?" 

"They  are  pleasant  things — fortunes, — nevertheless," 
said  their  listener. 

"The  dear  heart  forgets  all  about  himself,"  said  Kate. 
"I  know  he  thinks  he  is  doomed,  for  sometimes,"  low- 
ering her  trembling  tones,  "he  looks  at  us,  and  I  see 
tears  swim  into  his  eyes,  and  I  know  he  is  thinking  who 
will  take  care  of  us — stand  between  us  and  the  world — 
after  he  is  gone ;  and  then  we  all  make  believe  we  are  so 
merry,  and  Helena  begins  to  play  a  tarantella,  and  Anna 
begins  to  sing  and  dance  it,  as  if  she  was  so  gay  she 
couldn't  keep  still,  and  I  just  sit  and  hold  his  hand. 
Oh !  I  don't  think  I  can  bear  it !  " 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  all  for  us  that  sometimes  Kirke  is 
so  dull,"  said  Helena.  "Once  in  a  while  1  fancy  there  was 
somebody  in  Florida ;  and  you  know  Kirke  is  so  high- 
spirited  he  never  would  marry  if  he  thought  his  health  did 
not  justify  it — if  he  thought  he  was  not  going  to  live. 
And  then  I  don't  know  but  he  may  have  reasoned  that  he 
ought  not  to  marry  with  us  upon  his  hands ;  and,  oh,  you 
don't  believe,"  cried  Helena,  quite  breaking  down,  that 
we  are  really  standing  in  the  way  of  Kirke's  happiness — 
we  three  great  useless  girls  !  It  would  break  our  hearts ! 
And  it  would  be  so  lovely  if  he  had  a  beautiful  wife  to 
make  him  as  happy  as  he  has  always  made  us,  and  to  be 
one  of  us,  too,  even  if  she  had  to  live  in  our  crowded 
quarters.  We  would  be  every  thing  for  her — only  it  seems 
as  though  it  should  be  happiness  enough  for  her  just 
to  be  Kirke's  wife." 

"Kirke  is  so  bright  and  sunny  and  original,"  said  Kate, 
taking  up  the  burden. 

"I  think  I  am  awfully  good  to  listen  to  you,"  said  their 
friend,  "since  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  and  since  " 

"Oh,  but  he  is  always  saying  and  doing  such  unex- 
pected things.  Once  he  took  all  our  Christmas  presents — 
what  they  would  have  cost,  you  know,  and  made  us  send 
a  man  dying  of  consumption  out  to  Texas,  and  called 
him  our  emigrant,  and  followed  his  fortunes,  and  the 
man's  alive  now  on  a  ranche  and  bringing  out  other  con- 
sumptives. Oh,  yes,  Kirke  always  comes  in  cheerful,  he 
always  has  some  new  pleasure  to  propose,  if  it's  only  a 
night  at  the  theater." 

"And  he  makes  you  leave  off  thinking  of  yourself  by 
giving  you  something  else  to  think  of.  He  tells  us  of  peo- 
ple he  has  found  poorer  than  we  are,  and  he  says  if  we 
have  nothing  else  to  give  we  can  give  ourselves;  and  he 
goes  with  us  sometimes,  and  comes  for  us  other  times, 
when  we  go  to  sit  and  read  with  persons  who  are  bed- 
ridden and  disabled  and  have  nobody.  Oh,  there  never 
was  such  a  man  as  Kirke!  He's  too  good  for  this 
world!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  friend.  "Nobody's  too  good  for 
this  world.  But  I  will  admit,  having  known  him  all  my 
life,  that  he's  better  than  anybody  else  in  this  world! " 

"Well,  it  makes  us  cringe  sometimes  to  think  how  per- 
fect he  is,  and  how  miserable  he  is.  It's  just  in  the  line 
of  the  way  things  move  that  we  should  lose  him,  because 
he's  so  invaluable,  and  so  " 

"Things  don't  move  that  way,"  said  Helena.  "It's 
wicked  to  say  so.  Only,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
Kirke  it  would  happen  just  the  same  to  all  of  us,  he  is  so 
precious  to  us,  and  we  do  so  want  him  to  live  after  all 
these  weary  years  in  which  he  has  had  so  little  ease  and 
happiness  ol  his  own.  He  has  been  living  father's  life  and 
ours,  not  his  own."  And  just  then  the  key  turned  in 
the  latch,  and  Kirke  came  in,  the  tall,  bright,  knightly 
fellow,  and  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  fit  of  coughing  had 
subsided,  proceeded  to  show  the  girls  and  their  friend  a 


new  trick  of  legerdemain — a  most  interesting  trick, 
which  turned  a  parcel  of  pennies  into  a  shower  of  choco- 
late creams ;  and  then  he  took  from  his  great-coat  pocket 
the  last  new  poem  and  read  a  part  of  it  to  them ;  and 
after  the  friend  had  gone  out  came  the  maps  illustrating 
his  business  with  the  old  house  and  land,  and  he  ex- 
plained anew  to  the  sisters  his  immediate  plans,  showing 
them  the  advantage  of  this  and  the  disadvantage  of  that. 
"If  the  city  does  this,  it  is  ease  and  competency  for  us 

!  all,"  he  said.  "But  lately  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  I 
could  possibly  do  it  myself,  or  with  the  aid  of  but  one  or 

I  two  others — one  or  two  others  I  must  have, — then  it  is  ab- 
solute wealth.  And  I've  half  the  mind  to  try.  Half  the 
mind!"  he  said;  "I  mean  to  try.  I  know  of  a  good  fel- 
low down  on  Ferncroft  Hill,  with  plenty  of  ready  money. 
I  think  he  would  do  any  thing  I  asked ;  I  know  I  would 
do  any  thing  he  asked.  If  I  could  get  him  to  go  into 
this  I  could  get  Colonel  Evans  too,  and  that  would 
make  the  thing  sure.  It  comes  to  me  like  an  inspiration 
— and  you  should  always  attend  to  an  inspiration  on  the 
spot.  If  it  wasn't  so  confoundedly  cold  and  raw,  and  get- 
ting up  for  a  blustering  night,  I'd  be  disposed  to  try  it; 
and  I  don't  know  why  the  weather  should  stand  in  the 
way.  I  might  take  the  three  o'clock  train  to-morrow,  if 
I  don't  find  Ferncroft  in  town  (that  gets  me  down  at  half 
past  four),  do  my  work  there,  take  the  train  for  Evans- 

i  ton  afterward,  and  be  back  in  the  midnight  train.  No 

,  matter  if  it  is  Saturday.  And  if  I  succeed,  then  the  whole 
thing's  as  good  as  done — my  girls  are  independent,  let 
what  will  follow,  and  possibly — possibly  "  And  when 

i  the  girls  had  gone  off  behind  their  screens  to  their  sofa- 
beds,  and  he  had  tired  himself  puzzling  over  his  accounts, 
where  for  years  few  had  been  the  pennies  to  be  recorded 
as  wasted,  he  still  sat  there,  with  the  last  of  the  fire  throw- 
ing its  flicker  over  walls  and  draperies  in  all  fantastic 
shadows,  lost  in  a  happy  dream,  the  place  full  of  visions 
all  rising  from  the  one  word  "possibly." 

Poor  Kirke  Outerbridge!  Since  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood  no  one  had  ever  tested  more  fully  than  he  the 
truth  of  the  words  that  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward.  From  the  day  his  father  died  and  left 
on  his  hands  his  three  sisters  and  the  most  curiously  in- 
volved estate  that  ever  fed  lawsuits,  he  had  never  known 
what  rest  was.  Now  he  saw  rest  just  before  him.  How 
fair  looked  its  green  vales  and  purple  hills;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  blessed  recesses  perhaps  health  and  life,  with 
Laura;  and  if  not  health,  yet  at  any  rate  it  might  be  that 
Laura  would  be  with  him  yet  a  little  while  before  the 
last;  and  so  life  seemed  already  heaven  before  he  left  it. 

It  was  an  early  December  twilight,  on  the  coldest  day 
of  the  year — a  day  that  seemed  the  colder  because  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  hard  and  frozen  ground,— when  a  car- 
riage drove  rapidly  up  Ferncroft  Hill,  and  a  visitor  was 
ushered  into  the  great  square  drawing-room,  that  always 
seemed  in  winter  like  a  space  of  the  remaining  summer. 
There  were  none  there  at  the  moment  but  Francis  and 
Mrs.  Louie;  and  as  the  light  of  the  fire  shot  up  on  all 
the  blue  and  silver  of  the  room,  and  laid  its  ruby  glow  on 
the  guest's  face  and  lofty  bearing,  Mrs.  Louie  found  her- 
self thinking  that  with  such  face  and  bearing  the  knights 
of  ancient  story  should  have  carried  themselves — when 
all  the  fabric  of  her  too  swift  fancy  was  shattered  like  a 
pricked  bubble  by  Francis's  exclamation,  as  he  cried: 
"Outerbridge!  Kirke  Outerbridge !  You  down  here  and 
out  in  this  shocking  weather!  Louie,  this  is  my  friend, 
Mr.  Outerbridge;  my  wife,  Kirke.  Why,  tell  me  what 
this  means?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you;  but  in  your  state 
of  health,  or  want  of  health,  this  weather — you  see  it's 
surprising ! " 

"No  wonder,"  laughed  Mr.  Outerbridge,  after  a  stately 
;  greeting. 

"No  wonder  that  I  wonder?  Here,  draw  this  chair  to 
I  the  blaze.    You  must  be  chilled." 

"No,  no.  The  fact  is  1  had  a  matter  of  business  that 
wouldn't  wait." 

"You  mean  you  wouldn't  wait.  The  same  impulsive, 
half-winged  mortal  that  you  used  to  be!  " 

"And  I  can't  wait  now.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
relation  to  the  affair  of  which  I  was  once  speaking  to  you, 
some  time  ago,  that  it  is  quite  as  feasible  to  manage  that 
in  a  private  way  as  through  the  city,  and  if  you  and 
Colonel  Evans  care  to  go  in  with  me,  on  equal  terms,  it 
might  be  worth  your  while;  only  the  paper  has  to  be 
signed  to-night,  for  Monday  the  city  acts,  and  if  we  are 
before  them,  as  they  don't  really  care,  it  will  be  all  right. 
There  is  no  doubt  it's  a  great  thing,  and  one  worth 
doing;"  and,  as  he  warmed  his  cold  hands  at  the  blaze, 
they  were  so  white  and  thin  that  you  could  almost  see 
through  them. 

"No  doubt  at  all,"  said  Francis.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  wondered  you  never  asked  me.  I  don't  know 
but  I  will  look  into  it.  To-night,  you  say?  Well,  come 
along  into  my  den  and  we'll  examine  it.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  Colonel  Evans,  though,  if  I  do?" 

"Oh,  easily!  I  take  the  last  train  over.  The  driver — 
I  took  a  hack  at  your  station — says  I  have  time,  with 
economy.    And  if  I  miss  it  I  shall  drive  over." 

"Drive  over!  In  this  weather!  Twelve  miles,  and 
the  road  rough  as  cobbles.    Why,  it's  impossible!  " 

"Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  man  in  earnest,"  said 
Kirke,  "and  God  knows  I'm  fearfully  in  earnest." 

"Well,  you  mustn't  miss  it,  then." 


"I  won't;  of  course,  provided  I  have  your  signature 
first.  Without  that,  as  you  will  see,  it's  of  no  use  to  go  to 
Evans;  with  it,  he  will  sign  at  once,  and  my  fortune  is 
made,  and  yours  considerably  enlarged.  I  shall  leave  all 
the  details  of  future  management  a  good  deal  in  your 
hands  and  his ;  your  experience  is  more  than  mine  in  that 
direction." 

"Well,  come  along.  We'll  settle  the  matter  pro  or  con 
speedily.  If  you  won't  stay  over  night  I  wouldn't  have 
you  lose  that  train  for  twice  the  money!  It  would  be 
blood-money!" 

But  as  they  went  their  way  to  the  den.  Kirke  Outer- 
bridge  looked  about  him  at  the  place  haunted  by  one  fair 
presence,  seeking  perhaps  some  sign  of  her.  How  should 
he  have  known  that  it  was  upon  Laura's  open  book  that, 
quietly  and  unseen,  he  laid  the  fresh  and  dewy  bunch  of 
violets  he  had  brought? 

At  the  word  "business,"  Mrs.  Louie  had  swiftly  and 
discreetly  withdrawn ;  and  now,  coming  to  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  event,  she  stood  in  the  adjoining  music- 
room — where  she  would  still  hear  the  inarticulate  murmur 
of  their  voices, — quivering  with  indignation. 

Kirke  Outerbridge!  That  wretch,  that  reprobate,  that 
dissolute,  bad  man,  the  swindler  of  his  sisters,  the  utterly, 
base  and  contemptible  person,  inside  her  doors!  That 
creature  here,  speaking  familiarly  with  her  husband ;  pos- 
sibly, if  he  missed  his  train,  to  stay  all  night,  to  sit  in  the 
drawing-room,  to  sit  at  table  with  her  and  her  sisters,  to 
speak  with  them!  She  felt  it  a  contamination,  she  felt  it 
an  insult,  she  grew  more  and  more  angry;  and  every  mo- 
ment seemed  an  hour  while  she  waited,  and  only  served 
to  work  her  into  fresh  fever.  There  were  some  things, 
she  said  to  herself,  that  she  could  not  bear;  this  sort  of 
thing  was  one  them.  She  would  not  bear  it.  She  could 
endure  a  great  deal,  but  this  was  altogether  beyond  her 
strength  or  her  willingness.  Francis  could  not  ask  her  to 
become  the  companion  of  men  who  ought  to  be  convicts; 
Francis  could  not  possibly  know  about  him ;  there  was 
no  time  for  her  to  give  warning :  she  had  rather  die  her- 
self than  see  Francis  the  companoin  of  such  a  man.  Al- 
ready she  felt  disgrace  in  the  air  already  they  were 
dragged  down  into  the  slime  and  corruption  proper  to 
such  people,  when  suddenly  Rose  ran  in,  saying  Francis 
was  calling  wildly  on  the  universe  to  know  the  exact  time 
for  the  last  train,  he  having  lost  his  time-table. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  !"  she  cried.  "You 
look  like  the  statue  of  a  bronze  Fate  here  in  the  dark !" 

Wicked  and  trembling  Mrs.  Louie!  she  knew  perfectly 
well  the  time  of  the  last  train;  but  she  answered  di- 
rectly, as  calmly  as  she  could  take  her  breath : 

"Francis  knows  that  I  never  had  any  time-table." 

"But  what  time  is  it  now?"  cried  Francis,  from  the  den. 
"I  don't  mean,  of  course,  by  my  watch  or  by  any  of  these 
absurd  clocks  of  ours,  but  by  your  real  old  reliable  Jur- 
gensen,  that  never  fails.  Finished  writing,  Outerbridge? 
Here's  my  name,  then.  There's  never  a  decent  pen  in  this 
house!  You  see,  two  minutes  will  make  or  mar  you.  If 
there  are  forty-four  minutes  you  can  make  the  train,  and 
if  there  are  only  forty  it's  no  use  at  all  trying,  and  you 
may  as  well  stay  here — you've  been  in  worse  places — and 
be  up  bright  and  early  on  Monday  morning  for  the  same 
thing." 

"It  is  too  much  risk  of  losing  all,"  was  the  reply,  in 
deeper  tones. 

"Louie,  don't  you  hear  me?"  cried  Francis. 

There  was  but  one  idea  in  Mrs.  Louie's  head  as  she  lis- 
tened, hearing  every  thing  with  fatal  distinctness — he 
had  to  have  forty-four  minutes  in  order  to  reach  his  train. 
If  he  had  only  forty  he  would  stay  the  night,  and  over 
Sunday,  and  that  night,  too.  She  felt  in  her  infatuation 
of  horror  that  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  would  not 
sweeten  the  house  after  that.  Be  rid  of  him  she  must— be 
rid  of  him  in  any  way.  Who  knew  what  degradation  he 
might  work,  even  upon  Francis,  in  that  time  !  Meanwhile 
Francis  had  been  interviewing  the  hackman,  who  was 
thrashing  his  arms  at  the  door,  with  sundry  subdued  ob- 
jurgations, and  had  learned  that  the  train  left  at  6:15 
sharp. 

"Did  you  ask  me  what  time  it  was?"  said  Mrs.  Louie, 
from  the  distance,  in  the  cold  voice  that,  from  some  little 
experience,  in  spite  of  general  loveliness,  Francis  ought  to 
have  known  boded  mischief.  "Wait  a  moment.  By  this 
watch  it  is  just  half  past  five.  It  is  a  little  slow,  may  be." 
Poor  Mrs.  Louie !  She  had  just  quickly  put  the  hands 
back  thirty  minutes.  She  did  not  see  that  hardly  more 
degradation  could  have  been  wrought  on  Francis  by  this 
injurious  companionship  than  had  already  been  wrought 
on  herself  by  the  effort  to  avoid  it ! 

"Half  past  five!"  cried  Francis.  "Well,  then,  if  you 
will,  you  will.  Off  with  you!  Youcan  just  make  hand 
catch  your  breath.    And  good  luck  to  your  fishing." 

The  next  minute  the  wheels  were  thundering  down  the 
hill  and  into  the  highway,  rougher  with  its  frozen  ruts 
than  any  corduroy  road  heaved  by  the  frosts  could  be; 
and  the  door  had  slammed,  and  the  current  of  icy  air  had 
ceased,  and  Francis  was  calling  her  again,  and  she  was 
drawing  a  long  gasp  of  relief.  "Yes,  he  can  just  make  it, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Francis.  And  Louie  thought  with  great 
content  that  if  he  didn't  make  it  he  could  go  to  the  inn, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  him  so  far  as  the  Ferncroft  fam- 
ily were  concerned.  And  then  she  looked  around  to  see 
if  Laura  had  known  any  thing  of  this  precious  affair.  The 
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poor  little  woman  had  a  great  deal  on  her  hands  in  look- 
ing out  for  other  people's  souls.  Mr.  Outerbridge  had 
really  been  sent  out  in  the  cold  by  her,  with  exactly  fifteen 
minutes  to  do  that  which  required  forty-four.  \  blind 
sense  of  guilt  was  just  behind  Mrs.  Louie,  and  overtaking 
her.  As  a  natural  consequence,  all  at  once  she  was  very 
cross,  the  vexation  of  a  moment  before  coming  again  to 
the  top. 

"How  came  such  a  man  as  that  in  our  house,  Fran- 
cis?" she  demanded. 

"Such  a  man  as  what?" asked  Francis,  turning  in  sur- 
prise. 

"As  that  creature  who  has  just  gone !" 

"Outerbridge !  What  are  you  talking  about?  Why,  he 
is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"A  friend  of  yours!"  And  her  tone  spoke  not  volumes 
merely  but  encyclopedias. 

"Yes,  a  friend  of  mine  !  And  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  your  phrase  'that  creature!'"  And  the 
rising  voices  bade  fair  to  put  all  the  love-lines  of  the  ideal 
ife  of  Ferncroft  Hill  into  eclipse. 

And  with  that  out  came  the  whole  story,  with  hot,  hur- 
ried, indignant  breaths  and  shaking  lips.  "And  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  ask  how  a  base,  bad,  dissolute  wretch 
like  that,  who  robs  his  own  sisters  and  spends  all  the 
money  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  in  his  own  pleasures, 
came  to  be  a  friend  of  yours?"  said  Mrs.  Louie,  at  the  fin- 
ish. 

"May  I  ask  where  you  heard  all  this  precious  stuff?" 
said  Francis,  gently. 

"Flossy  Venning  told  us  every  word  of  it!" 

"I  thought  so.  Well,  it  is  an  infamous  falsehood.  Do 
you  hear  me,  Louie?  an  infamous  falsehood.  That 
woman  has  wrought  more  contamination  under  this  roof 
in  one  hour  than  an  army  of  really  bad  men  could  do  in 
a  year.  Outerbridge  has  been  my  friend  for  twenty  years. 
We  were  in  the  same  class.  We  have  drifted  apart  in 
our  varying  pursuits,  but  when  we  meet  we  always  begin 
where  we  left  off.  I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  him ;  he 
would  do  any  thing  for  me.  I  never  expected  my  wife  to 
be  the  one  to  blacken  his  character.  It  is  terrible,  Louie. 
The  best  and  finest  fellow  I  ever  met — the  purest,  the 
most  self-denying,  the  most  high-minded.  Louie,  you 
ought  to  get  down  on  your  knees  to  him  for  this!" 

"I— I  will, "stammered  Mrs.  Louie,  beforeshe  thought, 
in  a  sudden  contrition. 

"And  don't  ask  that  woman  in  this  house  again,  Louie." 

Mrs.  Louie  hung  her  head;  the  fire  had  all  gone  out  of 
her.    "But — oh,  Francis— if  this  is  true!" 

"True?"  roared  Francis.    "Of  course  it's  true!" 

"Then— then— don't— oh,  don't  you  think  we'd  better 
send  after  him?  He— he  can't  catch  that  train!  What 
was  he  going  to  do  if  he  didn't  catch  it?" 

"He  declared  that  he  should  take  a  team  and  drive 
over  to  Evanston.  But  I  don't  believe  he  will  do  such  a 
foolhardy  thing.  His  life  is  too  precious  to  those  girls  of 
his  to  risk  it  that  way.  But— I  don't  know— he  is  a  won- 
derfully determined  fellow— he  always  carries  out  what  he 
undertakes.    If  he  should  drive  " 

"In  that  single  coat,  with  no  wraps  or  hot  soapstones, 
and  this  wicked  weather— it's  two  below  zero  now !  O 
Francis,  let  Teddy  put  the  horses  right  in  and  overtake 
him,  and  at  any  rate  carry  him  your  big  cloak  and  some 
rugs,  and  if  he  must  go,  let  him  have  our  close  carriage" 
—all  in  a  breath. 

"It's  no  use  now,' any  thing  of  that  sort;  he's  too  far 
off  to  be  caught.  Whoever  drives  Kirke  has  to  drive  like 
the  son  of  Nimshi.  Teddy  is  off  on  his  holiday,  besides; 
and  Patrick's  cold  is  too  bad  for  him  to  venture  it.  No, 
he's  a  man  grown,  and  must  direct  himself." 

"He  had  only  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Mrs.  Louie,  under 
her  voice. 

"What!"  cried  Francis.  "What!  Then  you  and 
Flossy  Venning  have  killed  him !  " 

They  had,  indeed.  That  night  a  team  that  had  been 
jolting  and  bounding  and  twisting  over  the  long  frozen 
turnpike  for  two  hours  and  more  stopped  at  Colonel 
Evans's  door,  and  a  man,  who  had  been  breathing  the 
bitter  blasts  of  the  rasping  air  for  all  that  time,  and 
coughing  and  strangling  with  the  prolonged  stinging  as 
every  frozen  inhalation  plowed  its  way  through  fire, 
chilled  now  to  the  marrow  and  covered  with  the  cold 
sweat  of  his  effort  for  breath,  dragged  himself  out  and 
went  in  at  the  open  door. 

How  warm  was  the  soft  atmosphere  of  the  wealthy 
house,  sweet  with  its  spicy  fire  and  blooming  flowers, 
and  dazzling  were  the  lights !  Were  these  women,  kind 
women,  these  fair  shapes  about  him?  Were  these  walls 
about  him,  or  parts  of  shining  and  receding  space?  Was 
this  the  end?  "I  have  come,"  he  tried  to  say,  and  fell 
heavily  forward  into  the  chair  that  someone  had  wheeled 
to  receive  him.  It  was  the  end,  indeed.  His  mouth  was 
full  of  blood.  He  struggled  for  that  last  breath,  and  was 
gone. 

"Flossy  Venning  killed  him,"  said  Francis,  afterward, 
"with  that  reckless  tongue  of  hers,  that  never  stopped  to 
find  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  it  all."  He  never  said  a 
word  of  Louie's  share.  "Flossy  Venning  killed  him 
with  a  little  talk  just  as  much  as  if  she  had  done  it  with 
a  knife  I" 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  H.  H. 


O  Soul  of  fire  within  woman's  clay! 

Lifting  with  slender  hands  a  race's  wrong, 

Whose  mute  appeal  hushed  all  thine  early  song, 
And  taught  thy  passionate  heart  the  loftier  way; 
What  shall  thy  place  be  in  the  realms  of  day? 
|*5  What  disembodied  world  can  hold  thee  long, 
If*  Binding  that  turbulent  pulse  with  spell  more  strong? 
Dwell'st  thou  with  wit  and  jest  where  poets  may? 

Or  with  ethereal  women  (born  oT  air 
And  poets'  dreams)  dost  live  in  ecstasy? 

Teach  new  love-thoughts  to  Shakespeare's  Juliet  fair, 
New  moods  to  Cleopatra?  Then,  may  be, 

The  woes  of  Shelley's  Helen  thou  dost  share, 
Or  weep  with  poor  Rossetti's  Rose  Mary. 

Thomas  IVentworth  Higginson,  in  the  Century. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  frontispiece  of  Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  May 
illustrates  the  poem,  found  further  on  in  its  pages,  of  a 
young  girl  trying  the  old  test  with  the  daisy.  The  serial, 
"A  Willful  Young  Woman,"  is  quite  unintentionally  fol- 
lowed by  a  "Defense  of  Mothers-in-Law,"  which  term,  the 
author  remarks,  is  always  construed  to  mean  the  wife's 
mother.  The  "Family  Doctor"  gives  some  excellent  ad- 
vice about  suppers,  with  a  general  regime  for  an  over- 
eater.  "An  Hour  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery"  of 
London  gives  us  a  number  of  bright  little  sketches  of 
some  of  England's  famous  men — soldiers,  statesmen  and 
authors.  The  "Noticing  Eye"  that  records  its  impres- 
sions on  this  magazine  notices  hands  this  month,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss  interprets  them  with  his  clever  pencil. 
A  practical  paper  on  "Nice  Dishes  at  Little  Cost"  is  full 
of  excellent  hints  to  the  housewife.  An  important  sub- 
ject, "The  Welfare  of  our  American  Girls  in  Paris,"  is 
discussed  by  Hon.  P.  Carterel  Hill.  There  are  two  or 
three  poems,  some  short  stories,  and  the  fashion  letters 
from  Paris  and  London. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  May  Atlantic  is  the  install- 
ment of  "In  the  Clouds."  There  is  nothing  in  current 
fiction  to  compare  with  it  for  strength  or  interest.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author's  choice  of  English,  in  de- 
scription, should  not  always  be  governed  by  good  taste; 
but  this  is  a  minor  fault.  The  assumption,  however,  on 
page  671,  that  Mink  knew  of  Alethea's  testimony  is  un- 
warranted by  any  thing  that  has  gone  before,  and  is  a  bad 
break  in  the  construction.  The  first  two  chapters  of  Will- 
iam Henry  Bishop's  new  serial,  "The  Golden  Justice," 
are  laid  in  a  western  city,  and  the  novel  opens  in  an  orig- 
inal manner.  Mr.  John  Fiske  continues  his  papers  on 
American  history  by  one  treating  of  "The  Weakness  of 
the  American  Government  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration." Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  has  an  instructive  paper  on 
"The  Aryan  Homestead."  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  contrib- 
utes "Memories  of  London,"  in  which  there  is  much 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  English  art  and  artists  of  thirty 
years  ago;  and  there  are  five  excellent  poems,  one  of 
which  is  by  W.  W.  Story. 

St.  Nicholas  for  May  opens  with  a  sketch  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  entitled  "When  Shakespeare  was  a  Boy,"  with 
six  illustrations  and  frontispiece.  A  short  installment  of 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  will  hardly  content  that  young 
nobleman's  friends.  Horace  E.  Scudder's  "historical  bi- 
ography" of  Washington  takes  him  through  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  his  first  Continental  Congress  up  to  his 
election  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  forces. 
The  "St  Nicholas  Dog  Stories"  are  continued.  Palmer 
Cox's  illustrations  to  "the  Brownies  on  Roller-Skates" 
are  characteristically  funny,  but  the  verses  make  a  poor 
accompaniment. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Adventures  of  Baron  Trenck — 
told,  as  the  editor  assures  us,  by  the  author's  most  ad- 
miring friend,  to  wit,  himself— forms  the  twelfth  issue  of 
Cassell's  National  Library.  As  his  most  adventurous 
life  lost  nothing  in  telling,  the  reader  can  find  as  much 
amusement  as  instruction  in  the  narrative.  For  sale  at 
Bancroft's. 

The  California  division  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  issues  a  grand  march,  composed  for  the  piano, 
by  Harry  A.  Greene.  Price  30  cents.  For  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  May  begins  a  new  serial,  "After 
the  Wedding,"  by  Theodore  Arnold,  with  its  ordinary 
amount  of  stories,  poems  and  sketches. 

The  State  Irrigation  Committee  has  issued  a  three  hun- 
dred page  volume,  containing  an  address  to  the  voters, 
and  opinions  of  the  press  on  the  irrigation  question. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  new  novel,  77ie  Bostonians,  says  the 
Literary  World,  has  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  many 
booksellers  are  complaining  that  Mr.  James's  popularity 
has  suddenly  left  him,  much  to  their  loss.  It  was  said  that 
the  American  edition  of  this  book  was  to  have  been  ship- 
ped from  London  on  the  ill-fated  Oregon,  but  that,  by 
what  was  deemed  a  happy  accident,  the  supply  was  de- 
layed a  day  or  two.  Had  this  not  happened,  the  insur- 
ance companies  might  perhaps  have  proved  better  pur- 
chasers than  the  general  public. 

Two  women  have  just  founded,  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  po- 
litical, scientific  and  literary  journal,  77ie  Northern  Her- 


ald. Miss  Iobachnikoff  is  the  publisher  and  Miss  Evrey- 
inava  the  editor  of  this  latest  journalistic  venture.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  woman  being  allowed  by  Russian 
laws  to  fill  the  post  of  editor-in-chief  of  a  political  news- 
paper. 

Macmillan  announces  a  new  novel,  Dead  or  Alive,  by 
Hugh  Conway;  also  an  outline  of  history  and  ethics,  by 
Henry  Sedgwick ;  two  essays,  with  an  appendix,  by  E. 
A.  Freeman,  called  "Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Brit- 
ain," and  "Washington,  the  Expander  of  England" — an 
essay  on  various  aspects  of  imperial  federation. 

Louise  Michel  is  writing  a  new  book,  Les  Microbes,  a 
novel  in  which  the  scientist,  the  revolutionist,  and  capi- 
talist of  to-day  are  introduced.  In  the  plot  of  the  story, 
"each  one  dies  for  the  idea  for  which  he  lived,"  except 
the  capitalist,  and  he  lives  on  in  order  to  supply  "the 
wherewithal"  to  a  coming  and  a  new  generation. 

Mme.  Ristori  is  reported  to  be  writing  her  Memoirs,. 
which  will  contain  highly  interesting  biographical  notes,, 
reminiscences  of  contemporaneous  artists  and  authors,, 
etc.  The  work,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Ristori  and  Rachel,  will  be  published  in  a  month< 
or  two,  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  expect  to  publish,  in  time  for 
summer  reading,  a  new  novel,  by  Professor  Hardy,  author 
of  the  much-praised  But  Yet  a  Woman.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  story  is  a  marked  advance  on  the  first,  in  power 
and  attractiveness. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Monthly >,  has 
decided  to  hold  back  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop's' 
article  on  the  literary  men  of  New  York  until  the  fatt',. 
and  if  the  present  plans  are  carried  out  it  will  appear  it? 
the  October  or  November  number  of  the  magazine. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Charles  Reade,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  among  the  contributors  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  among  those  in  the  United  States.  Har- 
per &  Brothers  will  receive  contributions  for  the  fund. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  a  shilling  novelette,  called 
Oliver's  Bride.  Miss  Florence  Marryat's  new  novel, 
A  Master  Passion,  will  be  brought  out  shortly.  Miss 
Gatty  has  written  a  memoir  of  high  interest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ewing,  under  the  title  of  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 

Dr.  Josiah  Royce's  California,  which  is  just  issued  in 
the  "American  Commonwealth's"  series,  takes  up  Cali- 
fornia history  in  1846,  and  closes  with  the  second  vigi- 
lance committee  in  San  Francisco. 

Swinburne's  long  expected  prose  miscellanies  will  be 
published  in  May,  by  Chatto,  Windus  &  Co.,  and  will 
consist  of  almost  all  his  contributions  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  a  number  of  essays  from  periodicals. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  an  income  of  $150  a  year 
from  his  poems  and  $5 ,000  a  year  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Montlily. 

Princess  Krapotkin  is  writing  an  account  of  her  life.  It 
is  being  printed  as  a  feuilleton,  in  the  Paris  fnlransigeant, 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiographical  romance. 

W.  D.  Howells  says  that  his  Life  of  Lincoln  brought 
him  $190  only. 

J.  G.  Holland  said  he  received  $12,000  for  Bitter  Sweet 
and  $8,000  for  Kalrina. 


LOHENGRIN. 


Back  to  the  mystic  shore  beyond  the  main 

The  mystic  craft  has  sped  and  left  no  trace. 

Ah,  nevermore  may  she  behold  his  face, 
Nor  touch  his  hand,  nor  hear  his  voice  again! 
With  hidden  front  she  crouches.  All  in  vain 

The  proffered  balm.  A  vessel  nears  the  place; 
They  bring  her  young  lost  brother:  see  her  strain 

The  new-found  nursling  in  a  close  embrace. 

God,  we  have  lost  thee  with  much  questioning; 

In  vain  we  seek  thy  trace  by  sea  and  land. 
And  in  thine  empty  fanes  where  no  men  sing. 

What  shall  we  do  through  all  the  weary  days? 

Thus  wail  we  and  lament.  Our  eyes  we  raise. 

And,  lo,  our  brother  with  an  outstretched  hand! 

The  Academy. 


The  most  carefully  edited  journal  is  fallible.  On  the 
New  York  Herald,  proof-readers  have  been  suspended 
for  weeks.  In  spite  of  this  severe  discipline  the  Herald 
once  made  the  astonishing  announcement  that  "a  long 
line  of  scorpions' feathers  filed  into  the  church,"  instead 
of  "surpliced  fathers."  A  reporter  on  that  paper  had  oc- 
casion to  quote  a  verse  from  a  familiar  hymn  in  which  the 
word  "herald"  occurred.  The  proof-reader  dutifully  un- 
derscored the  word,  and  the  verse  appeared:  "Hark, 
the  Herald  angels  sing!"  It  was  in  the  New  York 
World's  report  of  a  political  meeting  that  the  word 
"shouts"  was  so  ludicrously  misprinted  as  to  make  the 
blunder  famous :  "The  snouts  of  ten  thousand  Demo- 
crats rent  the  air,"  read  the  report.  A  few  years  ago 
the  journalist  who  is  widely  known  as  "Gath"  wrote  a 
fourth  of  July  article.  With  fervid  eloquence  he  told  how 
the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  trembled  in  their 
boots  when  they  read  the  immortal  words  penned  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  "Thrones  reeled,"  wrote  the  impas- 
sioned "Gath."  The  next  morning  he  saw  in  type 
"Thomas  reeled." 


The  Christian  Leader  makes  a  frank  confession :  "There 
is  not,  in  our  whole  denomination,  a  minister  who  can 
hold  his  congregation  much  exceeding  the  half-hour 
limit,  without  losing  prestige."  And  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  lose  his  audience  as  well  as  his  prestige. 
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KISSES  TELL  THE  TALE. 


WORDS  BY  H.  J.  W.  DAM;  MUSIC  BY  JOSEPH  D.  REDDING. 
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L  The      lit  -  tie       sol  -  dier     loved       the    maid  -  en  fair, 


2.  The 


lit  -  tie 


laid  -  en      loved       the    sol  -  dier 


bold, 


3.  There  came  a 
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will, 
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grieved    and     in        de  -  spair,     Grew    Oh  !        so  ill, 
se  -  cret    was       not    told,       Of     course     she  knew, 
kiss    and  a    blush  -  ing  face       She     could      not  hide. 


Sighed  he      sad  -  ly     all     the    day,  As 
Born      co-quette,  she  played  her  part,  And 
That     was    all    his    lov  -  er's  lore  But 
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word    of    love    his     lips  could  say, 
let    him  know  that     in     her  heart, 
lit  -  tie     sol  -  dier    smiles  once  more, 


they  were 
She  was 
Smiles  his 
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HOW  FAITH  CAME  AND  WE.VT. 


I  have  never  told  the  story  till  now.  No  one  ever 
knew  it  all,  except  Max  and  I,  and  Max  is  dead.  She 
is  gone,  too,  poor  child ;  so  no  one  can  be  troubled  by  the 
tale,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  the  whole  truth  before  I  too 
go  away.  I  need  not  go  further  back  than  the  day 
she  first  came  to  us;  the  story  really  begins  there. 
Of  Max's  life  before  that  day,  and  of  mine,  no 
one  will  care  to  hear  and  I  do  not  care  to  speak. 
Max  was  a  doctor,  and  a  good  one,  I  think,  hav- 
ing many  patients,  who  loved  and  trusted  him  well.  He 
was  not  yet  thirty,  but  he  seemed  older,  being  grave  and 
quiet — made  so  by  things  which  had  happened  in  that  past 
of  which  I  am  not  going  to  speak ;  and  I  was  his  sister, 
ten  years  older,  a  plain,  shy,  silent  woman,  but  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  loved,  for  he  did  not  remember  his 
mother.  We  lived  together  in  Sudbury,  a  little  New  En- 
gland village,  and  there  we  were  quietly  happy  in  our 
small  but  cozy  house. 

I  am  an  old  woman  now,  but  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  just  how  every  thing  looked  on  that  day — the 
day  my  story  begins.  The  village  street  ran  east  and 
west ;  our  house,  with  its  little  yard  in  front,  stood  on  that 
street,  and  faced  the  south.  It  was  early  in  June,  but  the 
season  was  backward ;  my  roses  were  as  yet  only  green 
buds,  but  I  had  been  at  work  among  them,  fastening  a 
spray  here,  picking  off  there  a  dead  leaf,  and  brushing 
the  dust  away.  The  sun  was  low ;  it  was  late  afternoon ; 
I  walked  to  the  gate  and  looked  down  the  street,  for  it 
was  time  to  expect  Max.  I  can  see  that  street  now  just 
as  it  looked  then.  A  heavy  farm-wagon  was  lumbering 
along,  raising  clouds  of  dust— there  had  been  little  rain 
that  spring,— and  as  I  looked  toward  the  west,  the  sun,  so 
low  down  then,  shone  through  that  dusty  cloud  and 
made  it  like  yellow  gold  in  the  air,  and  through  that 
misty  brightness  she  was  coming  to  me.  From  the  west, 
down  the  village  street,  I  saw  a  figure  walking  toward  me. 
It  was  a  young  girl,  slight  and  rather  tall.  I  could  not 
see  her  face  plainly  against  the  brightness,  and  I  waited 
for  her.  I  knew  all  the  young  folks  of  the  village,  and 
they  had  ever  a  pleasant  word  or  smile  for  the  doctor's 
old-maid  sister.  But  as  I  stood  at  the  open  gate  looking 
toward  her  I  saw  that  she  was  a  stranger;  I  had  never 
seen  that  slight  young  form— the  pretty  head,  with  the 
bright  loose  hair  about  the  forehead,  seeming  part  of  the 
sunset's  misty  glow,— those  soft  brown  eyes,  that  wistful 
mouth.  Yes,  she  was  certainly  a  stranger;  but  as  I 
thought  this,  a  smile,  which  was  surely  a  recognizing  one, 
broke  over  the  face,  and  the  light  steps  were  quickened. 
I  had  seen  that  she  wore  a  simple  print  gown  of  blue  and 
white,  and  that  her  straw  hat  with  its  blue  ribbon  was 
swinging  by  its  looped  strings  upon  one  arm.  With  a 
half-impatient,  weary  air  she  shook  back  her  loose  hair, 
and,  stretching  out  toward  me  her  small,  pretty  hands, 
she  said :  "You  are  waiting  for  me.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
be  at  home !" 

People  nowadays  are  taught  to  take  to  pieces  and  ex- 
amine their  feelings,  and  afterward  explain  them  to  oth- 
ers. I  never  learned  this,  and  I  can  not  tell  you,  after  all 
these  years,  just  how  I  felt  when  this  strange  young  thing 
whom  I  had  never  before  seen,  looked  at  and  spoke  to 
me  thus,  but  I  know  I  was  greatly  amazed.  For  an  in- 
stant I  felt  a  bodily  dizziness,  as  when  I  had  suddenly 
risen  from  stooping  over  my  flower-beds;  my  head  swam, 
and  before  I  could  speak  the  sweet  childish  voice  began 
again:  "Am  I  late?  I  have  taken  such  a  long  walk, 
and  it  grew  so  warm !  You  are  not  vexed  with  me  ?" 
And  the  two  small,  pretty  hands  clasped  my  arm,  while 
the  brown,  soft  eyes  looked  into  mine. 

What  I  should  have  said  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  guess  that,  for  at  that  very  instant  I  saw 
Max  coming.  He  was  at  the  gate  almost  before  I  knew 
it,  and  looking  curiously  at  us  two.  Then  I  found  my 
voice,  and  gasped  out,  "O  Max!"  That  was  all.  But 
at  the  words  the  child  turned  toward  him  with  a  bright 
look  of  welcome,  but  no  surprise,  and  with  a  faint,  soft 
blush,  said,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  "Dear  Max!" 

When  I  try  to  remember  the  look  that  came  upon  my 
brother's  face  at  these  words,  I  find  that  I  am  looking  at 
it  in  the  light  of  what  came  afterward ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
even  then  there  was  no  start  of  wonder,  no  amaze;  only 
gladness  and  answering  love  in  that  look  as  he  bent  it  on 
her.  But  I  know  that  I  turned  quickly  toward  him,  and 
tried  to  convey  by  a  look  the  thought  which  had  just 
come  to  me— the  feeling  that  the  child's  mind  was  astray, 
and  we  must  aid  her.    That  he  read  my  meaning  at  once 

was  owing  to  no  skill  of  mine,  but  to  his  own  quickness  

Max  was  so  clever  always.  Taking  the  little  hand  she 
had  laid  upon  his  arm,  he  said,  in  a  quiet,  natural  voice  : 

"Let  us  go  into  the  house  now  and  have  our  tea." 

And  we  all  went  in.  As  we  entered  the  little  sitting- 
room,  the  girl,  walking  with  no  uncertain  tread  but  as  if 
she  knew  the  place,  took  her  hand  from  Max's  arm  and 
stepped  lightly  toward  the  looking-glass  which  hung  be- 
tween the  windows. 

"Oh,  how  my  hair  is  blown  about!"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh  in  her  voice.  "Shall  I  run  upstairs  and  smooth 
it?" 

"No,  dear.  Just  come  into  my  room  now,  you  are  so 
tired."  And  I  led  the  way  into  my  little  bed-room  on  the 
first  floor,  and  left  her  there.    Then  in  hurried  words  I 


told  Max  all  I  knew.  "There  is  something  wrong  with 
the  brain,"  he  said,  "and  she  has  wandered  away  from 
her  friends.  Do  not  excite  or  startle  her;  let  her  rest 
quietly  to-night,  and  we  will  decide  what  course  to- 
take." 

Then  she  came  back  to  us,  and  we  had  our  tea.  She 
was  quiet,  seeming  tired,  but  there  was  no  flush  of  fever 
on  her  face,  no  wild,  unsettled  look  in  the  soft  brown 
eyes.  Max  talked,  told  of  his  patients,  spoke  of  the  vil- 
lage news;  and  sometimesthe  girl  would  say  something  of 
her  walk,  of  the  sunset,  of  the  flowers  on  the  table — al- 
ways in  that  strangely  sweet,  childish  voice,  which  seemed 
then  as  ever  afterward  the  best  music  I  had  ever  heard. 
Then,  later,  she  went,  quite  of  her  own  accord,  to  the 
piano,  and  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  playing  little 
bits,  some  new  and  strange  to  us,  some  old  and  familiar. 
Then  her  voice  sounded  faint  but  sweet  as  she  sang  softly 
to  herself.  Suddenly  the  strain  grew  louder,  and  we 
knew  the  air  and  words,  and  looked  quickly  at  each 
other. 

The  dear  old  song  heard  so  long  ago,  in  our  very  child- 
hood, and  never  since  till  now — 

The  old  days,  the  dear  days,  where  are  they? 
_  So  it  rang  out,  as  from  that  far-away  past,  and  we  for- 
got the  present,  forgot  the  strangely  quiet  child  sitting 
there  in  the  dim  summer  twilight,  and  thought  only  of 
our  dead — 

"The  old  days,  the  dear  days,  where  are  they?" 

The  voice  died  away,  the  sad  questioning  was  stilled, 
and  a  little  form  sank  quietly  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there 
white  and  still. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  terrible  illness,  a 
kind  of  brain-fever,  but  with  some  complications  which 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  doctors,  one  and  all,  for  Max  called 
to  his  aid  other,  but  I  am  sure  not  wiser,  heads.  And  all 
the  time  most  careful  and  diligent  search  was  made  for 
the  child's  friends,  for  some  clew  to  the  mystery  of  her 
coming.  But  all  in  vain.  Advertisements,  inquiries,  and 
even  the  assistance  of  experienced  detectives,  all  failed 
utterly.  She  had  been  seen  at  the  far  end  of  the  village 
street,  and  from  there  onward  to  our  door,  on  the  after- 
noon she  came  to  us,  but  farther  back  than  that  we  could 
not  trace  her.  She  herself  could  not  be  questioned.  For 
many  days  she  knew  no  one,  and  lay  sometimes  in  a  strange 
quiet  almost  like  death  itself,  then  again  in  delirium, 
with  quick  excited  talk.  But  from  no  speech  of  hers 
could  we  learn  any  thing  save  that  she  was  gently  bred, 
and  that  there  seemed  nothing  in  her  young  soul  that  was 
not  white  and  sweet.  So  the  days  went  on.  We  had  laid 
her  in  the  airy,  pleasant  bed-room  up  stairs,  where  years 
before  our  little  sister  slept— the  young  sister  whom  we  had 
laid  away  with  many  tears  in  the  sad  past.  And  while 
watching  and  nursing  the  young  stranger  there  in  that 
sacred  room  we  grew  at  times  almost  to  think  that  our 
dead  was  again  with  us,  and  we  loved  her  as  our  own. 
Max  was  unwearied  in  his  care,  watching  day  and  night, 
and  I  was  almost  always  at  her  bedside.  There  was 
nothing  painful  or  distressing  in  the  girl's  talk,  even  when 
most  excited.  Hour  after  hour  the  sweet  voice  would  run 
on,  telling  of  childish  play,  of  country  sights  and  sounds, 
of  lessons  learned,  of  work,  or  play,  or  study.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  we  watched  eagerly  for  names,  either  of  peo- 
ple or  places,  which  should  aid  us  in  our  search  for  her 
friends.  But  nothing  came.  She  spoke  of  "the  hill,"  "the 
bridge,"  of  "down  the  river,"  she  called  the  "girls"  and 
the  "children,"  she  asked  why  the  "horses"  did  not  come, 
and  if  the  "grass"  was  cut.  But  that  was  all.  In  her 
whole  illness  of  many  weeks  no  name  ever  passed  her 
lips,  and  all  her  past  was  still  a  sealed  book  to  us,  when 
one  day  in  midsummer  the  wandering,  far-away  look  left 
her  eyes,  and  the  soul  came  back  to  the  child. 

Max  and  I  were  both  with  her;  no  one  else  was  there. 
She  had  been  sleeping  a  long  time,  sweetly  and  quietly. 
Again  and  again  I  had  bent  over  her,  and  seen  the  white 
lids  still  shut  down,  and  heard  the  soft  regular  breathing. 
But  at  last,  as  I  stood  at  her  side  and  Max  sat  by  the 
window,  both  of  us  looking  at  the  pale  thin  face  upon  the 
pillow,  the  brown  eyes  opened,  and  we  saw,  both  of  us 
at  once,  that  she  seemed  to  know  us.  We  were  silent, 
watchful  for  an  instant,  and  then  saw  the  eyes  turn  toward 
the  window,  a  light  come  into  them,  the  hands  reach 
feebly  out  toward  the  sunlight  and  him,  and  she  mur- 
mured, as  on  that  first  June  day  when  she  came  to  us, 
"Dear  Max  I" 

Ah,  well,  I  find  I  can  not  remember  it  all  as  well  as  I 
thought  I  could.  What  did  Max  do  then,  what  did  I  do, 
as  we  saw  that  with  the  light  of  reason  there  yet  came  no 
light  upon  the  child's  past?  I  do  not  seem  to  recall  the 
steps  by  which  we  came  to  see  that  she  was  our  own,  a 
part  of  our  present  lives,  belonging  to  us  and  to  our  his- 
tory, and  to  no  one  else  on  earth,  and  that  we  could  no 
more  send  her  from  us  than  we  could  have  driven  away 
our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  she  had  no  past.  If  God  had 
made  her  newly  that  June  day,  and  set  her  down  fresh 
and  sweet  and  unstained  in  our  village  street  on  that 
golden  summer  afternoon,  she  could  not  have  seemed 
more  wholly  devoid  of  a  history,  a  hitherto.  Her  con- 
valescence was  slow,  she  was  so  very  weak ;  and  she  could 
learn  of  us,  of  our  life,  and  of  all  her  surroundings,  grad- 
ually, a  little  at  a  time,  as  a  child  learns  its  home  and 
friends.    She  may  have  learned  in  that  way;  I  do  not 


know ;  but  nothing  ever  seemed  as  if  new  and  strange  to 
her,  or  appeared  to  surprise  her  as  unfamiliar.  I  can  never 
remember  when  she  first  spoke  my  name.  Max  called  me 
by  it — Ruth— and  she  soon  used  the  name  as  though  she 
had  always  known  it.  In  the  days  of  her  great  feeble- 
ness she  spoke  little  but  our  names  and  the  names  of  the 
things  she  needed  or  wished  for.  As  she  grew  stronger 
she  talked  more  with  us,  but  it  was  of  the  things  about 
her,  of  her  illness,  and  our  loving  care. 

"How  long  have  I  been  sick?"  she  asked  one  day;  and 
we  told  her.  "Yes,"  she  said;  "it  is  August  now— is  it 
not?— and  I  was  taken  ill  that  day  in  June  after  my  long 
walk."  And  again  she  said,  "It  seems  like  a  dream, 
these  long  weeks,  and  I  remember  nothing  distinctly  since 
I  sat  singing  to  you  and  Max  that  last  evening." 

Among  the  doctors  who  were  called  in  to  see  her  dur- 
ing her  illness  was  one  who  was  skilled  in  nervous  ail- 
ments, and  who  knew,  oh  so  much !  of  the  workings  of 
the  brain.  He  seemed  wonderfully  interested  in  the  pa- 
tient, and  watched  her  closely  and  curiously.  I  used  to 
hear  him  and  Max  talking,  and  tried  to  understand,  but 
I  could  not  follow  them.  It  was  all  about  the  little  girl's 
brain,  and  the  part  of  it  which  had  gone  wrong,  and  the 
"gray  matter"  there,  and  how  it  would  come  all  right  with 
returning  health,  and  she  would  have  the  past  again  which 
she  had  lost,  and  know  that  the  present  and  we  and  our 
lives  were  new  and  foreign,  and  not  her  own.  I  knew 
they  were  very  wise,  and  that  I  was  very  ignorant,  but  I 
could  not  feel  that  they  were  right  in  this.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  want  to  believe  it ;  for  I  loved  her  so,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  be  jealous  of  a  past  in  which  we — Max  and  I — 
had  no  part.  I  liked  to  think  that  she  was  all  our  own ; 
that  God  gave  her  to  us,  all  new  and  fresh  in  her  young 
girlhood,  and  yet  with  a  kind  of  memory  of  things  in  our 
past  which  somehow  made  it  her  own,  and  drew  her  to  us. 
I  am  growing  sadly  confused,  and  am  quite  beyond  my 
depth,  I  see.  You  can  not  understand,  and  I  can  not 
put  it  into  better  words.  But  who  could  see  the  love  that 
shone  in  her  face  when  she  looked  at  us,  the  childlike 
trust  and  confidence  in  us,  and  believe  that  she  had  not 
at  least  dreamed  of  us  before?  And,  oh,  how  can  I  tell 
you  of  her  feeling  toward  Max?  No  one  could  possibly 
mistake  that.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  She  gave  him 
the  love  a  girl  gives  only  to  her  promised  husband.  Some- 
thing— I  know  not  what — had  given  her  the  right  to  love 
him  so,  to  claim  his  love.  And  Max  loved  her.  I  tell  it 
abruptly,  but  it  did  not  come  as  a  sudden  revelation  to 
me.  I  seemed  to  know  it  from  the  first,  and  without  any 
surprise,  as  if  I  had  watched  the  love-story  in  its  very  be- 
ginning, and  knew  how  it  would  end.  And  so,  without  the 
asking  of  his  consent  or  of  hers  (unless  in  some  dream- 
land we  knew  nothing  of)  they  were  plighted  lovers. 
Perhaps  you  will  wonder  that  we  did  not  as  she  grew 
stronger  question  her  as  to  her  history.  We  dared  not; 
for  fear  of  startling  her,  and  frightening  away  the  reason 
which  had  just  come  back.  The  doctors  agreed  in  this, 
that  we  should  not  trouble  her  with  questions,  but  wait 
with  what  patience  we  could  for  the  memory  which  they 
believed  would  soon  return.  We  did  not  yet  know  what 
to  call  her.  Her  clothing  was  without  mark  of  any  kind, 
and  she  had  never  spoken  of  herself  by  any  name.  I  have 
said  that  in  the  years  gone  by  we  had  lost  a  young  sister. 
That  sister's  name  was  Faith,  and  it  was  dearer  to  us  both 
than  any  name  on  earth.  The  dead  girl's  picture  hung  in 
the  sitting-room  down  stairs,  and  the  first  day  that  our 
patient  was  carried  there  and  placed  on  the  sofa  under  the 
windows  she  seemed  attracted  by  the  sweet  face  in  the 
picture.  She  lay  looking  at  it  a  long  time,  silently,  and  at 
last  I  said,  "Do  you  think  our  little  sister  Faith  is  like 
me?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully;  "I  can  never  see 
any  look  in  her  face  like  yours,  though  I  often  look  for  it. 
I  have  always  been  glad  that  my  name  was  Faith,  like 
hers.  I  think  you  love  me  better  for  that."  And  so  it 
was  we  came  to  call  her  by  that  dear  name,  and  for  her 
other  name  we  gave  her  ours. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  in  our  quiet  little  village  the 
story  of  our  strange  guest  made  much  stir  and  talk.  We 
said  as  little  as  possible  of  the  matter,  but  such  things 
come  soon  to  be  known  among  people  who  have  little  ex- 
citement in  their  dull  lives.  The  notices  inserted  in  the 
local  papers,  the  inquiries  made,  the  famous  doctors' 
visits,  the  general  air  of  mystery  about  our  visitor  and  her 
illness,  were  talked  and  gossiped  of  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  do.  And  I  saw  that  this  pained  Max  greatly.  As 
the  days  went  on,  and  no  word  came  to  us  from  any  one 
who  might  claim  the  girl,  and  as  the  tie  between  him  and 
her  grew  stronger  and  tenderer,  he  shrank  from  any  ques- 
tioning into  the  matter,  even  from  me,  and  the  village  talk 
was  intolerable ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  he  accepted 
an  offer  made  him  some  months  before,  and  we  left  for- 
ever our  old  home  and  went  to  a  town  hundreds  of  miles 
distant,  where  our  story  was  unknown.  And  here  our  lit- 
tle Faith,  bearing  our  name  and  living  with  us,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  some  relative,  and  known  also  as  Max's  be- 
trothed. 

You  would  hardly  think  that  a  person  without  a  past, 
or  at  least  lacking  the  memory  of  one,  would  seem  so  like 
other  people,  and  show  the  want  so  little.  I  can  not  tell 
you  why  this  was  so,  but  certainly  no  one  appeared  to 
notice  any  thing  strange  about  the  girl;  and  we  ourselves 
almost  forgot  at  times  how  she  had  come  to  us.  I  can 
remember,  as  I  look  back,  some  things  she  said,  which 
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from  time  to  time  recalled  the  mystery  of  her  former  life,  j 
and  made  us  wonder  again  as  at  first  if  we  should  ever  | 
know  more.    One  day  we  had  been  reading  together  a  i 
story  which  told  of  a  mother's  devotion— a  pretty  tale, — 
and  Faith  was  very  thoughtful  afterward.  She  sat  looking 
into  the  fire,  silently,  and  then  startled  me  by  asking— 

"Ruth,  do  I  remember  my  mother?" 

"What  do  you  think,  dear?"  I  said. 

She  answered  slowly,  as  if  trying  to  recall  something :  I 
"Sometimes  I  think  I  do,  not  as  a  person  whose  face  or  ' 
form  I  can  at  all  remember,  but  as  a  love,  a  tenderness,  a 
great  beautiful  care  all  about  me;  something  that  pitied 

and  was  sorry  for  me,  and  "  Her  voice  died  away,  and 

she  sat  thinking  again;  then  suddenly  said,   "But  it  goes 
away,  and  then  it  is  you  I  remember,  and  all  your  j 
goodness  to  me."   She  left  her  seat,  came  over  to  me, 
knelt  down,  and  putting  her  arms  about  me,  said,  "I 
have  not  needed  my  mother,  dear  Ruth,  you  have  been  | 
so  good,  so  loving;  I  have  not  needed  any  thing  with  you 
and  Max."    I  was  so  glad  she  said  that !  Were  we  indeed  ! 
taking  the  place  of  any  thing  bright  and  beautiful  she  ! 
might  have  had  in  that  unknown  world  of  hers? 

Certainly  she  was  very  happy.  I  do  not  say  much  of 
the  love  which  she  and  Max  bore  each  other;  it  is  some-  I 
thing  I  can  not  talk  of.  Max  had  never  loved  before; 
his  had  been  a  troubled  life,  with  many  cares  and  some 
bitter  sorrows.  And  his  whole  heart  went  out  with  a 
mighty  love  toward  this  fair  young  thing,  who  came  to  him 
that  summer  day  from  some  unknown  world  where  she 
had  loved  and  trusted  and  belonged  to  him  while  yet  he 
knew  it  not.  They  were  to  be  married  in  June.  "I  will 
wait  a  year,"  Max  had  said  to  me.  "If  we  hear  nothing 
before  that  time,  I  shall  surely  have  the  right  to  take  her 
for  my  wife." 

I  have  said  that  during  her  illness  no  name  ever  passed 
her  lips.  But  afterward,  in  the  winter,  she  spoke  two 
or  three  names  we  did  not  know.  She  had  taken  a  slight 
cold,  and  was  somewhat  feverish.  I  had  gone  to  her  bed- 
side before  I  slept  to  give  her  a  good-night  kiss.  As  I 
stooped  over  her  she  said,  drowsily,  as  if  half  asleep, 
"Are  we  going  back  to  Greenmore  to-morrow?"  I  caught 
at  the  name,  the  first  she  had  ever  spoken  which  might 
tell  us  any  thing,  and  asked,  "Where  is  Greenmore, 
Faith?"  She  opened  her  eyes  wider,  looked  strangely  at 
me  for  just  one  instant,  then  said,  "I  meant  Sudbury;" 
and  further  questioning  brought  nothing  more.  She  did 
not  know  Greenmore;  she  meant  Sudbury — so  she  kept 
saying.  But  I  told  Max,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  we 
must  follow  out  this  new  clew.  No  town  bearing  the 
name  of  Greenmore  could  be  found.  You  may  be  sure 
that  though  Max  dreaded  unspeakably  finding  those  who 
might  take  our  little  one  away,  still  he  was  conscientious 
and  painstaking  in  his  search.  But  he  sought  in  vain. 
When  we  had  quite  given  up  the  search,  there  was  found, 
in  an  old  town  history  among  some  books  belonging  to 
our  father,  the  name  we  were  16oking  for;  but  it  was 
given  as  the  ancient  name  of  a  village  now  bearing  another 
and  quite  different  one.  However,  Max  went  there, 
taking  a  long  journey  to  the  spot.  He  found  a  busy 
maufacturing  village  called  Mill  burg,  and  was  assured 
that  it  had  never  borne  any  other  name.  But  on  looking 
up  and  questioning  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  he  was 
told  that  the  first  site  of  the  town  was  on  a  bleak  hill 
several  miles  away.  Many  years  ago  it  had  been  deserted, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  come  down  into  a  more  fertile 
and  better  watered  spot,  and  built  their  new  village 
there,  and  the  old  town  had  been  called  Greenmore. 
That  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Max  visited  the 
desolate  spot,  saw  its  few  ruined  buildings,  the  wooden 
walls  black  with  time  and  wear,  the  windows  gone,  and 
came  away  with  a  strange  wonder  growing  upon  him. 
Where  had  she  heard  the  name  of  this  deserted,  dreary, 
old-time  place?  Had  she  by  chance  met  it  in  the  old 
book  where  we  first  came  across  it,  and  which  she  might 
have  taken  from  the  shelf  where  she  often  handled  the 
volumes?  Perhaps  so;  I  can  not  explain  it  thus.  It  is 
only  a  part  of  the  mystery  to  me.  It  was  not  meant  for 
us  to  understand. 

Another  name  came  several  times  from  her  lips.  The 
first  time  was  when,  as  in  the  case  I  last  mentioned,  she 
was  ill.  She  had  been  suffering  for  several  days  with 
headache,  and  had  with  it  some  fever  and  restlessness. 
It  was  late  in  November,  and  during  the  night  a  light 
snow  had  fallen— the  first  snow  of  the  season.  Max  rose 
early,  wishing  to  see  a  patient  before  breakfast,  and  as 
the  office  boy  had  not  yet  come  he  went  himself  outside, 
and,  wrapped  in  a  rough,  thick  overcoat,  not  worn  since 
the  last  winter,  began  sweeping  the  snow  from  the  path. 
Just  then  Faith  came  from  her  room,  and  went  to  the 
window  of  the  sitting-room.  She  had  not  known  of  the 
snow,  and  was  all  unprepared  for  the  white  world  she  saw. 
I  was  standing  near  her,  and  saw  a  curious  look  come 
over  her  face.  I  can  not  say  what  made  it  seem  so 
strange,  but  it  was  as  if  a  little  child  had  waked  in  some 
unfamiliar  spot,  and  was  half  frightened,  half  pleased. 
Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  Max  at  his  work,  and  a  cry — 1 
shall  never  lorget  it;  it  was  made  up  of  rapture,  wonder, 
fear — came  from  her  parted  lips :  "It's  John  I"  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  in  an  instant — oh,  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  quickly,  how  suddenly,  that  strangely  mingled  look 
fell  av\ ay  trom  her  li  ce  a  mask,  and  her  face,  a  little  pale 
and  wistful,  but  my  own  little  girl's  face  again,  looked  up 
at  me,  a*  she  said,  "O  Ruth,  for  a  minute  I  did  not  know- 
Max;  I  think  the  snow  dazzled  my  eyes."  And  she  was 
her  own  happy,  sweet  self  again. 

In  the  sitting-room  of  our  new  home  there  was  an  open 
fire-place,  but  it  was  closed  by  a  fire-board  such  as  those  in 
use  at  that  time;  and  as  the  weather  was  still  warm  when 
we  moved  into  the  house,  we  had  never  had  a  fire  made 
there.  One  chilly  day  in  late  October,  when  Max  had  gone 
to  see  a  patient  some  miles  away,  I  thought  I  would  give 


him  a  pleasant  greeting  when  he  returned  from  his  cold 
ride,  by  lighting  a  cheery  wood  fire.  It  was  soon  done, 
with  the  help  of  my  little  maid.  I  had  a  pair  of  tall  brass 
andirons,  which  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  and 
they  had  been  carefully  packed  and  brought  with  us 
from  Sudbury.  These  were  set  in  place,  the  hickory  logs 
piled  on,  the  kindling  laid  underneath  and  lighted ;  and 
soon  my  fire  was  blazing  and  roaring  and  sending  up 
showers  of  sparks.  I  sat  down  before  it  in  the  large  high- 
backed  chair  which  had  been  my  father's,  and  so  fell  to 
dreaming,  as  one  does  in  the  fire-light.  The  time  slipped 
away,  and  the  room  grew  dark,  save  where  the  light  of  my 
cheerful  fire  fell.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  quick,  light  step; 
the  door  opened,  and  Faith  came  in.  My  back  was 
toward  the  door,  and  before  I  could  turn  or  speak  she 
called,  in  her  ciear,  sweet  voice,  "Grandfather,  are  you 
there?" 

I  was  silent,  being  rather  startled,  and  she  came  slowly 
across  the  room,  feeling  her  way  in  the  darkness  by 
chairs  and  table,  and  as  she  came  she  said  again,  more 
softly,  as  though  afraid  of  waking  some  one — "Grand- 
father, is  it  you?    Are  you  asleep?" 

Then  I  turned,  and  speaking  very  quietly  and  naturally, 
said:  "It's  I,  Faith;  come  and  see  my  very  pleasant 
fire." 

She  was  at  my  side  in  an  instant,  stooping  down  and 
looking  curiously  into  my  face,  a  frightened  look  in  her 
eyes.  I  laid  my  hand  on  hers,  and  said:  "You  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  fire,  did  you?  And  the  lamps  are  not 
lighted,  so  you  could  hardly  see  me." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "that  is  the  reason.  I  am  con- 
fused— it  is  all  so  strange.  I  thought — I  can  not  remem- 
ber what  I  thought;  but  it  is  all  right  now,  and  you  are 
here,  my  dear,  quiet  Ruth." 

At  another  time,  our  little  servant  being  absent,  I  asked 
Faith  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  pantry  for  something  I 
needed.  She  did  not  return,  and  after  waiting  some  min- 
utes I  went  down  after  her.  I  found  her  standing  in  the 
pantry  before  a  large  basket  of  winter  apples  which  had 
just  been  sent  home  from  the  market,  the  first  we  had 
seen.  They  were  of  different  sorts,  and  made  a  pretty 
picture  with  their  red,  yellow,  green,  and  russet  tints;  so 
I  did  not  wonder  the  child  was  attracted  by  them.  But 
as  I  came  in  she  said,  without  looking  up,  "Isn't  it  too 
bad?  There  are  no  Dennison  reddings  here,  and  John 
does  not  care  much  for  any  other  apples.  May  I  go  and 
see  if  there  are  any  left  on  the  tree  by  the  well?" 

How  strange  it  sounded  !  Of  course  there  was  no  well 
in  our  little  town  garden,  and  I  had  never  before  heard 
of  a  Dennison  redding  apple;  and  oh,  who — who  was 
John? 

One  day  Max  brought  home  with  him,  from  the  hos- 
pital, a  little  boy  thai  had  been  brought  to  the  city  for 
medical  treatment,  from  the  country  some  miles 
away.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  boy  was  quite 
unused  to  city  sights  and  sounds,  and  very  homesick.  So 
Max,  with  his  kindly  heart,  brought  him  to  us  for  com- 
fort. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  Faith  seemed  strangely  drawn 
toward  him.  She  did  not  make  many  close  friends  out- 
side our  home,  but  she  took  the  little  lonesome  boy  at 
once  into  her  heart.  Every  day  she  went  to  the  hospital 
and  brought  him  home  to  spend  hours  with  us,  and  she 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  playing  with  or  talking  to  her 
little  friend.  His  name  was  Robert,  but  she  always 
called  him  David,  though  he  strongly  objected  to  the 
name. 

"What  do  you  call  me  that  for?"  he  asked,  in  blunt, 
boyish  fashion. 

"Because  you  look  like  David,"  she  answered,  "and  I 
sometimes  think  you  are  really  he." 

I  suppose  she  was  thinking  of  the  boy  David  in  the 
Bible,  "ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance,"  for  his  cheeks 
were  like  red  apples,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  like  flax.  Such 
long,  long  talks  as  they  had !  He  was  about  ten  years 
old,  and  a  real  country  boy — plain,  practical,  sometimes 
a  little  rough,  though  good-hearted  and  kindly.  It  was 
odd  to  see  them  together,  so 'strongly  unlike,  she  in  her 
pretty  daintiness,  with  soft,  loving  little  ways  of  her  own, 
and  he  a  farmer's  boy,  in  his  coarse,  ill-fitting  clothes, 
with  blunt  speech  and  awkward  manners.  As  they  sat 
together  she  would  put  her  arm  about  him  and  draw  him 
close  to  her,  often  stooping  to  press  a  kiss  upon  his  yellow 
curls.  But  he  would  push  her  from  him,  with  a  boy's 
dislike  to  such  demonstrations,  and  say,  "Don't  do  that; 
I  hate  it." 

"But  you  used  to  like  it,  David,"  she  would  say,  gently, 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  the  boy  would  answer;  "and  my  name 
is  Robert.    I  keep  telling  and  telling  you." 

She  loved  best  to  hear  stories  of  his  life  at  the  farm — 
the  simple,  easy  life  there ;  of  the  cows  and  sheep,  the 
pastures,  the  dairy,  the  hay-making,  the  corn-planting. 
Her  eyes  would  shine,  her  face  light  up,  as  he  told  the 
tale  in  homely  phrases,  and  she  would  draw  him  again  to 
her  with  an  almost  passionate  fondness,  and  cry,  "O 
David,  was  it  not  beautiful,  our  life  at  the  farm?" 

You  see,  she  thought  to  please  the  boy  by  playing  that 
she  had  been  there  with  him  and  remembered  it  all.  But 
he  was  too  practical  for  such  fancies,  and  would  retort : 

"How  do  you  know  what  'twas  like?  You  never  was 
there.  And  I  tell  you  again,  my  name  isn't  David;  it's 
Robert." 

And  she  in  her  turn  would  tell  him  stories.  I  suppose 
she  took  them  from  books,  for  surely  in  such  a  summer- 
land  as  she  must  have  come  from  to  us  there  could  have 
been  no  deep  drifts  of  snow,  no  strayed  and  frost -chilled 
lambs,  no  ice-ponds  on  which  to  slide  or  skate,  no  bright 
frosty  mornings,  with  jingling  sleigh  bells  outdoors  and 
roaring  wood  fires  within. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  the  boy  left  us  for  his  home. 
Faith  clung  to  him  as  if  she  could  never  let  him  go, 
kissing  his  ruddy  cheeks,  his  flaxen  hair,  his  rough,  red 
little  hands. 

"Tell  them — tell  them,"  she  cried  out,  in  broken,  half- 
understood  words — "tell  them — tell  John — I  "  And 

her  words  died  away  in  sobs  and  caresses,  from  which  the 
boy,  so  glad  to  go  to  his  home  and  his  mother,  roughly 


broke  away.  She  had  heard  him  talk  so  much  of  the 
farm  and  the  folks  there  that  she  fancied  now  that  she 
knew  and  loved  them  all,  for  she  was  full  of  her  fancies. 
It  was  many  a  day  before  she  ceased  to  mourn  for  her 
lost  playmate,  and  to  speak  of  "dear  little  David"  and 
"the  farm."  But  time  and  the  near  approach  of  her 
wedding-day  at  last  banished  her  sorrow  and  brought 
forgetfulness  and  comfort. 

They  were  to  be  married,  as  I  have  said,  in  June.  Her 
simple  preparations  were  all  made.  Many  a  happy  hour 
she  and  I  had  sat  together  sewing  the  dainty  garments, 
talking  of  the  future,  and  her  new  life  with  Max.  During 
this  time  I  ventured  sometimes  to  question  her  of  her  past 
life,  but  very  cautiously,  that  she  might  not  be  startled.  I 
asked  her  once  if  she  remembered  when  she  first  came  to 
us;  but  she  said  she  did  not,  she  was  "so  very  small." 
And  when,  at  another  time,  I  asked  her  when  she  first 
began  to  love  Max,  she  blushed  and  smiled,  and 
answered  that  she  could  scarcely  place  the  exact  time  she 
had  loved  him;  so  many  years — "since  she  was  a  little 
child."  So  the  days  and  weeks  slipped  by,  and  June 
came  again  with  its  blue  skies  and  flowers.  It  was  the 
day  before  the  wedding,  which  was  to  be  a  very  quiet 
one  from  the  little  stone  church  near  us.  Faith  was  like 
a  bird  that  day,  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  garden, 
singing  to  herself,  or  throwing  me  a  light  word  or  kiss  as 
she  came  and  went.  Max  was  very  busy  paying  his  last 
visits  to  patients  whom  he  must  leave  for  a  fortnight,  for 
they  were  to  have  two  weeks  of  rest  together  in  the 
mountains.  But  when  he  came  in  for  a  hurried  word  at 
intervals  there  was  a  look  of  such  complete,  such  perfect 
content  upon  his  face  as  I  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen 
there  before. 

As  the  day  grew  to  a  close  Faith  seemed  a  little  weary, 
and  I  did  not  wonder,  for  she  had  been  busy  since  sunrise. 
As  I  sat  in  the  doorway  resting,  she  came  and  sat  down 
by  me,  and  laid  her  head  in  my  lap.  I  smoothed  back 
the  bright  soft  hair,  and  as  I  touched  her  forehead  I  saw 
that  it  was  hot,  and  that  her  cheeks  were  flushed. 

"You  have  tired  yourself,  my  child,"  I  said,  "and 
Max  will  scold." 

"Max  never  scolds,"  she  said,  softly.  And  then,  rais- 
ing her  head,  she  looked  into  my  face,  and  spoke  gravely, 
and  with  almost  a  solemn  sweetness  in  her  tone — "Ruth, 
I  do  not  talk  much  to  you  of  my  love  for  Max,  do  I? 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  to-night  that  my  whole  heart  is  his. 
If  I  should  die  before  he  makes  me  his  wife,  if  he  should 
die  before  he  is  my  husband,  we  should  still  belong  to 
each  other,  and  some  day  God  would  bring  us  together 
again."  I  could  not  speak,  and  seeing  the  tears  fn  my 
eyes,  she  dashed  away  some  bright  drops  from  her  own, 
and  rose  hastily.  With  a  radiant  smile,  and  the  pretty 
pink  flush  on  her  face  which  had  been  there  since  she 
came  from  her  garden  work,  she  said,  "It  is  time 
for  Max;  I  am  going  to  meet  him."  She  ran  down  the  path, 
so  fair  and  sweet  in  her  simple  blue  dress,  her  straw  hat 
hanging  on  her  arm ;  and  as  she  passed  into  the  street  she 
said,  looking  back  at  me,  "Good-bye;  lam  going  to 
meet — folin." 

That  name  again  instead  of  Max !  But  the  child  was 
tired  and  nervous,  and  I  would  not  startle  her  by  show- 
ing that  she  had  spoken  the  wrong  name.  So  I  said  noth- 
ing but  "Good-bye,  my  darling."  I  rarely  used  pet  names 
like  that ;  it  was  not  in  my  quiet,  old-fashioned  way.  I 
am  glad  I  said  it  then.  And  so  she  went  down  the  dusty 
street,  through  the  sunlight,  toward  the  west,  and  into  the 
•misty  glow,  till  I  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  distance. 

I  never  saw  her  again. 

Few  words  are  best.  All  that  I  could  speak  would  tell 
you  no  better  what  came  afterward.  The  first  anxious 
doubt,  the  lingering  suspense,  the  sickening  dread;  the 
seeking,  the  weary,  weary  watching  for  one  who  never 
came — I  can  not  tell  of  it.  As  vainly  as  a  year  before  we 
sought  one  ray  of  light  from  the  unknown  world  she  had 
left  in  coming  to  us,  so  all  in  vain  we  looked  now  for  one 
glimpse  of  the  life  into  which  she  had  gone  from  us.  I 
will  not  tell  you  one  word  of  Max  and  his  sorrow.  You 
have  no  right  to  ask  it,  or  even  to  guess  at  that  grief  with 
which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  I  have  told  you  how 
the  child  came,  and  how  she  went  away;  there  is  nothing 
more.  Two  years  later  I  met  one  day  a  lady  whom  I  had 
known  slightly  during  the  year  the  child  was  with  us,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  sudden  going. 

"So  your  pretty  young  cousin  has  left  you,"  she  said. 
"I  have  always  remembered  her  so  well  since  I  met  her 
here;  Faith,  I  think  you  called  her.  So  I  knew  her  at 
once  when  I  saw  her  again,  though  I  caught  such  a  hur- 
ried glimpse  of  her.  I  was  in  the  cars,  and  the  train 
stopped  a  minute  before  crossing  a  bridge,  and  just  there, 
opposite  my  window,  was  your  little  cousin.  She  had 
run  out  from  the  prettiest  old  farm-house — her  home  I 
suppose, — and  was  calling  to  some  one  whom  I  did  not 
see.  'John!  John!'  she  said,  in  that  clear,  pleasant  voice 
of  hers.  I  heard  it  as  plainly  as  you  hear  me  now;  but 
before  I  could  open  my  window  or  speak  to  her  the  cars 
went  on."  Another  clew,  another  vain  hope  !  The  lady 
could  not  remember  just  where  this  occurred,  but  she 
told  us  all  she  could  recall ;  and  search  again  began,  but 
in  vain,  of  course,  as  I  felt  sure  it  would  be.  It  was 
merely  a  fancied  resemblance; — and  John  is  such  a  com- 
mon name! 

The  learned  doctor  who  had  been  always  so  interested 
in  "the  case,"  as  he  called  our  Faith  and  her  story,  talked 
wisely  of  it  all.  But  I  paid  little  attention  to  what  he 
said,  for  I  knew  it  was  not  true. 

God  sent  her  new  and  fresh  to  earth  that  day  from 
some  land  where  she  had  always  dreamed  of  us, 
and  where,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in  some 
vision  if  not  in  reality,  she  had  seen  and  loved  and 
promised  herself  to  Max.  God  took  her  away  again. 
I  do  not  try  to  guess  why.  But  some  day,  through  a 
misty  glow,  in  a  land  where  it  is  always  summer,  I  shall 
see  her  coming  down  the  golden  street  toward  me,  her 
soft  brown  eyes  looking  wistfully  at  me,  her  bright  hair 
loose  upon  her  forehead,  her  small  pretty  hands  reaching 
out  toward  me;  and  she  will  say  again,  as  at  first  she  said 
it,  "You  are  waiting  for  me.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  at 
home  I" — Harper's  Magazine. 
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WHERE  THE  FAULT  LIES. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  there  is  no  further  chance  of 
anti-Chinese  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
favorable  spirit  in  which  the  Morrow  bill  was  received  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  has  changed  to  distrust  and 
hostility.  Why  this  has  happened  can  be  explained  in  a 
few  words.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
were  disposed  to  take  the  word  of  the  members  from 
this  coast  for  what  they  themselves  knew  nothing  of. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  upon  this  coast  could  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  need  of  anti-Chinese  legisla- 
tion. The  eastern  and  southern  Congressmen  could  un- 
derstand, however,  that  the  Pacific  coast  considered  it- 
self very  much  injured  by  the  want  of  such  legislation ; 
and  outside  the  circle  of  professional  philanthropists  like 
Rice,  ot  Massachusetts,  and  his  followers,  there  seemed 
no  special  opposition  to  the  measure.  The  Rock 
Springs  massacre,  that  took  place  some  time  before 
Congress  met,  was  an  undoubted  injury  to  our  cause. 
The  case  was  not  bettered  by  the  course  of  certain  local 
papers  in  endeavoring  to  justify  the  outrage.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Chinamen  were  murdered  in  Wyoming  and  not 
in  California,  and  murdered  by  unnaturalized  foreigners 
and  not  by  citizens,  relieved  the  Pacific  slope  of  serious 
blame.  If  no  further  outrage  had  occurred,  the  Morrow 
bill  would  have  become  a  law  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
introduced.  That  there  is  now  no  chance  of  passing  it  in 
any  form  is  due  to  the  illegal,  unjust,  and  cowardly  out- 
breaks engineered  by  the  witless  foreigners  who  form  the 
froth  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment. The  Tacoma  outrage,  the  two  attempts  to  expel 
the  Chinese  from  Seattle,  the  Squak  Valley  massacre,  the 
Truckee  expulsion,  the  disorderly  movements  in  twenty 
other  towns  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  open  en- 
couragement the  disorderly  class  received  from  a  time- 
serving press,  did  not  serve  to  show  the  Pacific  slope  in  a 
very  favorable  light. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Sacramento  convention 
was  called,  and  openly  packed  with  self-elected  delegates, 
representatives  from  one-member  anti-Chinese  clubs,  so- 
cialists with  their  hats  full  of  proxies,  and  politicians  in 
search  of  votes,  as  a  representative  assembly  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  party  of  California.  The  convention  did  just 
what  it  was  packed  to  do.  It  hooted  every  moderate 
speaker,  and  every  moderate  sentiment,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  boycott  every  one  in  favor  of  an  adherence  to  the 
laws  and  treaties,  and  placed  the  peace  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  Irishmen  like  C.  F. 
McGlashan,  Pat  Reddy,  and  J.  H.  Barry,  and  politicians 
of  the  same  stamp.  The  only  good  thing  coming  from 
the  convention  was  the  memorial  prepared  by  John  F. 
Swift,  but  its  effect  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  eastern  people  took  the  convention  at  its 
word  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  anti-Chinese 
sentiment  of  the  state,  and  anti-Chinese  legisla- 
tion was  contemptuously  side-tracked.  No  one  but  a 
ward  politician  could  have  the  slightest  interest  in  concil- 
iating the  class  that  formed  the  majority  of  that  conven- 
tion. 

The  series  of  outrages  and  follies  culminating  in  the 
announcement  of  an  odious  boycott  has  been  trying 
enough  to  the  warm  friends  of  the  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment. When  men  who  are  more  undesirable  than  the 
Chinese  push  their  way  for  a  moment  to  the  front  of  the 
movement,  the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least,  discouraging. 
We  can  therefore  understand  why  men  who  have  not  lived 
among  the  Chinese,  and  can  not  realize  that  the  present 
agitation  is  a  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  slope,  should 
believe  that  the  contest  begins  and  ends  with  the  dis- 
orderly classes.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  why  the 
men  who  would  have  passively  accepted  an  anti-Chinese 
measure  five  months  ago  are  now  in  active  opposition  to 
it.  The  masked  men,  the  violence,  the  forcible  expul- 
sions, and  the  incendiary  language  that  have  marked  the 
course  of  the  agitation  in  that  time,  have  convinced  Con- 
gress that  it  is  not  the  white  men  but  the  Chinamen  who  ' 


are  being  ill-treated.  It  is  useless  to  argue  the  question, 
or  to  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  disorderly  classes. 
"Why  don't  we  hear  from  the  good  men,  and  why  don't 
you  put  the  disorderly  classes  in  jail? "  is  the  reply. 

The  natural  disappointment  of  our  people  at  the  fail- 
ure to  obtain  what  we  want  from  Congress  must  not 
encourage  any  appeal  to  lawless  methods.  It  is  the 
favorite  cry  of  the  sand-lot  and  the  socialist  that  we 
must  take  matters  into  our  own  hands.  Any  one  who  sup- 
ports such  a  cry  is  an  enemy  to  the  cause  and  to  the 
state.  All  of  our  misfortunes  have  come  from  the  men 
who  have  acted  on  this  idea.  It  is  not  only  unjust  and 
wicked,  but  it  is  ineffectual.  A  score  or  two  of  China- 
men were  killed  at  Rock  Springs,  but  as  many  of  them 
are  working  there  now  as  ever  before.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  can  not  be  defied,  and  the  men  who  are 
proclaiming  blood-letting  as  a  cure  for  the  Chinese  evil 
will  have  a  dose  of  their  own  remedy  before  they  get 
through. 

The  movement  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  our 
respectable  citizens.  Men  like  Kearney  and  O'Donnell 
and  McGlashan  have  been  the  figure-heads  of  the  move- 
ment too  long,  and  have  done  nothing  but  harm.  An 
agitation  conducted  by  men  who  know  what  they  want, 
and  understand  that  the  constitutional  means  of  agitation 
by  mass-meeting  and  petition  is  the  surest  and  shortest 
way  to  get  it,  could  pass  any  reasonable  bill  through 
Congress.  If  we  allow  the  men  who  are  running  the 
boycott  committee,  and  others  of  the  same  stripe,  to  con- 
trol the  movement,  we  shall  deserve  to  be  defeated,  and 
are  likely  to  get  what  we  deserve. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN. 


The  Republican  State  Committee  met  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  decided  for  a  short  campaign.  The  State 
Convention  was  called  for  August  25th,  which  will  leave 
little  over  sixty  days  for  the  active  canvass.  This  will 
certainly  be  long  enough  to  damage  any  ordinary  reputa- 
tion. The  campaign  might  have  been  made  even  shorter 
without  lessening  the  chance  of  making  a  good  selection. 
The  most  important  decision  of  the  committee  placed  the 
election  of  the  San  Francisco  delegates  to  the  state  and 
county  conventions  under  the  Porter  primary  law.  This 
is  a  step  toward  reform.  At  the  least,  it  makes  a  free 
convention  a  possibility.  Whether  the  convention  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  Boss  Higgins  or  the  men  who  are 
anxious  to  succeed  to  his  profitable  position  now  depends 
on  the  Republican  voters.  They  have  the  chance  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  cast  their  votes  for  reputable  men  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  convention.  Experience  has  proved, 
however,  that  this  is  not  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the 
average  voter  is  not  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity,  and  in  the  second  place,  if  he  does  he  is 
likely  to  fall  among  thieves. 

The  bosses  are  organized,  and  by  their  organization 
they  are  a  match  for  a  large  and  hostile  majority  of  the 
respectable  voters.  The  management  of  the  primaries 
is  certain  to  be  largely  in  their  hands.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  guarded  against,  even  supposing  that  the  re- 
spectable voters  can  be  induced  to  turn  out :  the  sup- 
pression of  ballots,  and  illegal  voting.  The  primary  elec- 
tions were  abandoned  because  the  ballot-boxes  were  sys- 
tematically stuffed,  under  the  form  of  the  law,  by  repeat- 
ers, or  in  open  violation  of  the  law,  while  the  counting  was 
going  on.  If  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  come  again,  the 
open  primaries  will  be  no  better  than  the  clubs.  What 
is  wanted  now  is  organization.  The  respectable  voters 
must  be  prepared  to  protect  their  rights.  To  do  this  they 
must  have  an  organization  that  can  bring  out  their  men, 
secure  a  fair  count,  and  prosecute  every  repeater  and  ille- 
gal voter  till  he  is  landed  in  the  state  prison. 

Unless  there  is  some  such  organization,  there  is  no 
chance  for  an  anti-boss  convention.  The  harmony  com- 
mittee appointed  on  Tuesday  is  made  up  of  the  right 
kind  of  men,  but  they  will  form  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  election.  If  they  are  not 
outvoted  or  hoodwinked,  it  will  be  because  the  fighting 
bosses  can  not  agree  on  a  satisfactory  division  of  the 
spoils.  There  is  small  likelihood  that  either  would  prefer 
defeat  to  giving  up  half  the  offices.  The  chances  for  a 
fair  convention  and  a  clean  ticket  are  therefore  not  sur- 
prisingly large. 

What  is  needed  is  the  threat  of  an  independent  move- 
ment. The  certainty  that  a  bad  ticket,  or  a  ticket  that 
relies  on  unknown  names  for  its  strength,  will  have  to 
meet  an  independent  movement,  would  do  much  to  push 
the  bosses  into  the  background.  But  an  independent 
movement,  to  be  effective,  must  be  organized  before  and 
not  after  the  Republican  primaries.  A  movement  that  lays 


itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  run  in  the  interests  o 
"soreheads"  will  lose  the  moral  strength  and  influence 
that  an  independent  movement  must  possess.  If  the  In- 
dependents do  not  organize  until  the  regular  conventions 
are  held,  they  are  almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  defeated  at  those  conventions.  In  any 
event,  a  movement  organized  at  that  time  would  be  open 
to  such  a  charge,  and  it  would  be  at  once  placed  on  the 
defensive.  The  movement  should  be  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  its  delegates  chosen  before  the  other  conven- 
tions meet.  This  would  shut  out  the  professional  poli- 
ticians. These  gentry  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice  their  posi- 
tion in  the  regular  parties  while  there  is  any  chance  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  falling  to  their  share.  The  knowledge 
that  an  independent  convention  was  to  be  held  would 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the  regular  conventions.  If 
the  latter  despise  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  put  up 
a  bad  ticket,  the  Independents  will  have  small  difficulty 
in  sweeping  the  city.  If  they  take  the  more  likely  course 
of  trying  to  conciliate  the  voters  by  nominating  a  clean 
ticket,  the  Independents  will  have  gained  their  object, 
even  though  their  own  ticket  be  defeated  at  the  polls. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  contest  between 
the  "white  label"  and  the  "blue  label"  cigar-makers,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  latter  in  any- 
thing but  the  proper  spirit.  The  "white  label"  society  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  white-labor  organizations  on  the 
coast.  It  has  had  the  difficult  task  of  holding  its  trade 
against  the  heavy  pressure  of  Chinese  competition.  The 
"blue  label"  society  is  a  recent  arrival.  It  came  in  with 
the  Chinese  strike  of  eight  months  ago,  and  its  first  pro- 
ceeding was  to  antagonize  the  "white  label"  society.  By- 
speeches,  placards,  and  more  recently  by  its  publication 
of  the  Boycotter,  it  has  directed  its  hostility  against  the 
"white  label"  rather  than  against  the  Chinese.  It  would 
hardly  seem  that  this  is  the  way  to  encourage  white  la- 
bor. The  Internationals  ought  to  remember  that  they 
were  brought  out  to  this  coast  to  displace  Chinamen,  and 
not  to  drive  white  men  out  of  business.  They  should 
further  remember  that  they  are  foreigners,  and  one  and  all 
bearers  of  foreign  names,  and  that  it  is  no  more  agreeable 
to  see  white  laborers  driven  out  by  men  of  the  name  of 
Gutstadt  or  Grubelstein  than  by  men  named  Ah  Sin. 
The  contest  has  been  carried  on  by  the  imported  cigar- 
makers  with  all  the  insolence  of  foreigners,  and  has  been 
met  by  the  California  society  with  the  greatest  modera- 
tion. The  appeal  of  the  latter,  that  was  published  in 
the  dailies  of  Tuesday,  has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  pathetic : 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  workingmen  of  this  city  and  coast 
will  help  those  who  are  trying  to  use  the  anti-Chinese  boycott 
against  an  organization  of  white  mechanics — against  men  who 
have  been  for  ten  long  years  fighting  for  their  daily  bread  against 
Chinese  competition;  we  do  not  believe  that  any  class  of  Cali- 
fornians  will  help  a  combination  of  eastern  capitalists  and  old 
San  Francisco  Chinese-drivers  to  force  us  out  of  our  trade  and 
the  business  we  have  built  up  by  hard  work  and  at  many  sacri- 
fices, or  compel  us  to  accept  New  York  wages. 

It  is  an  appeal  for  justice,  and  the  other  labor  unions 
ought  to  see  fair  play.  It  is  understood  that  the  Feder- 
ated Trades,  which  is  under  the  control  of  foreigners 
and  sympathizes  with  foreigners,  has  threatened  to  boy- 
cott the  white  workmen  instead  of  trying  to  adjust  any 
cause  of  difference,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  quarrel 
rests  with  the  imported  society.  In  any  event,  the  sym- 
pathy of  outsiders  will  naturally  go  with  the  under  dog  in 
the  fight. 


Some  good-natured  people,  a  few  sentimentalists,  and 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  vengeance  rather  than  justice, 
have  seen  fit  to  express  regret  that  Ang  Tai  Duck,  the 
murderer  of  the  Wickershams,  found  a  chance  to  hang 
himself  in  jail.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  view  should  be 
taken.  Ang  Tai  Duck  has  done  for  society  what  society 
was  preparing  to  do  for  itself.  Murderers  are  dangerous 
to  society,  and  the  object  of  the  trial  and  execution  is 
first  to  remove  them  from  the  world,  and  second  to  de- 
ter others  from  committing  the  same  crime.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  trying  murderers  is  not  successful  in  doing 
either.  A  murderer  is  rarely  convicted,  and  if  he  is  con- 
victed it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  him  hung.  It  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  encourage  suicide  among  murderers 
whose  guilt  is  evident.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  But  they  will 
be  acquitted  and  turned  loose  on  the  plea  of  "emotional 
insanity,"  or  some  such  legal  fiction,  when  the  obvious 
interest  of  society  is  in  removing  men  who  are  liable  to 
"emotions"  that  encourage  homicide.  If  a  rope  or  a  vial 
of  poison  were  placed  in  the  cells  of  such  emotional  per- 
sons, remorse  might  be  found  more  effectual  than  a  jury. 
It  would  certainly  be  cheaper. 
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When  Colonel  Andrews  goes  to  the  London  Exposition 
to  represent  the  Diamond  Palace  and  Governor  Stoneman, 
we  trust  that  he  may  not  have  the  spending  of  the  state's 
money.  His  accounts  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
are  not  reassuring  to  taxpayers.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  intrust  him  with  money,  it  should  be  particularly  speci- 
fied that  he  is  not  to  receive  expensive  serenades  or  to  in- 
dulge in  two-hundred-and-thirty-dollar  funerals,  or  to 
charge  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  show- 
cases to  exhibit  his  private  jewelry  stock  from  the  Dia- 
mond Palace,  or  to  pay  detectives  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  dollars  for  guarding  that  stock,  or  to 
spend  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars  for  a  private  secre- 
tary, or  to  pay  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  Resources  of  California,  when  any 
one  else  could  get  them  for  one  third  of  that  amount. 
Perhaps  Colonel  Andrews  would  not  do  these  things. 
Colonel  Andrews  is  a  business  man  of  acuteness  and  hi^h 
standing,  and  probably  would  not  consider  such  actions 
right  in  an  agent  that  was  serving  Nevada,  for  instance, 
even  though  he  was  working  for  glory  and  expenses.  But 
it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  some  wicked  person  has 
signed  Colonel  Andrews's  name  to  an  itemized  account 
that  sounds  very  much  like  the  above.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  mention  a  hotel-bill  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, as  it  must  have  been  worth  that  much  to  entertain 
the  proprietor  of  a  Diamond  Palace ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  hotel  rates  may  not  be  so  high  in  London. 


The  action  of  Judge  Murphy  in  the  Whalen  case  car- 
ries the  absurdity  of  judicial  law  to  an  extreme.  Tim- 
othy Whalen  murdered  his  father  some  months  ago,  and 
is  not  as  well  pleased  with  his  crime  as  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  murderers'  row  in  the  city  prison.  When  his 
case  was  called  on  Tuesday  last  he  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  Judge  Murphy  evidently  considered  this  a  bad 
precedent,  that  if  followed  out  would  deprive  the  courts 
and  the  attorneys  of  much  lucrative  business.  He  there- 
fore refused  the  plea,  appointed  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
and  postponed  the  trial  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  ought 
to  be  the  business  of  our  courts  to  repress  crime,  and  not 
to  encourage  it.  The  unwillingness  of  our  judges  to  put 
prisoners  in  any  danger  of  conviction  is  a  direct  encour- 
agement to  murder.  Judge  Murphy  will  not  allow 
Whalen  to  piead  guilty,  but  must  put  the  county  to  the 
expense  of  a  trial.  Judge  Wilson  will  not  allow  Ker- 
naghan,  the  brutal  murderer  of  Miss  Hood,  to  be  hung, 
although  he  was  tried  and  convicted  two  months  ago. 
Judge  Toohy  postpones  the  trial  of  the  gambler  Hamb- 
lin,  who  has  already  been  tried  and  convicted  of  murder 
once,  for  three  months.  Before  we  can  expect  any  jus- 
tice for  murderers  and  protection  to  society,  there  has  got 
to  be  a  cleaning  out  of  our  courts.  Until  we  get  judges 
who  know  the  law,  have  common  sense  and  back-bone, 
and  are  not  fishing  for  votes,  we  must  expect  to  see  the 
present  disgraceful  state  of  affairs. 


Do  the  Supervisors  represent  the  people  or  the  gas 
companies?  The  question  is  naturally  suggested  by  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  proposal  to  light  the  city 
streets  by  electricity.  So  far  the  bid  has  not  even  been 
considered,  although  a  better  light  is  promised  at  half 
the  cost  of  gaslight.  The  unwillingness  of  the  board  to 
discuss  the  question  raises  the  suspicion  that  a  cheaper 
way  of  lighting  the  city  is  not  wanted.  A  two-thousand- 
candle  power  electric  light  at  the  intersection  of  every 
graded  street  would  obviously  be  an  improvement  on  the 
light  given  by  the  two  or  three  twenty-two-candle  power 
gaslights  on  each  block.  The  only  valid  objection  to  the 
proposal  would  be  the  doubt  whether  the  contractor 
could  carry  out  his  bargain  ;  but  the  city  ought  to  be  able 
to  protect  itself  without  difficulty  from  any  such  failure. 
The  Supervisors  have  carefully  refrained  from  discussing 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  plan.  Their  interest  is 
evidently  to  vote  for  the  present  contract  and  keeps 
their  mouths  shut. 


men  who  act  on  these  opinions  will  find  themselves  in  the 
grip  of  the  law,  and  will  depend  on  the  men  who  advised 
their  lawless  actions  to  order  their  discharge.  The  re- 
markable ideas  of 'law  and  justice  held  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bench  are  much  better  fitted  for  the  solitude  of 
private  life.  

The  Supreme  Court  is  again  found  on  the  unpopular 
side  of  a  public  question.  Its  decision  in  the  irrigation 
case  is  but  another  example  of  the  general  proposition 
that  the  court  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  public  on 
nearly  every  important  question.  The  doctrine  that 
riparian  owners  are  the  only  persons  having  the  right  to 
appropriate  water  from  streams  is  certainly  bad  policy, 
whether  it  is  good  law  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
decision  was  a  pure  piece  of  legislation.  There  was 
plenty  of  law  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  When  such 
a  decision  has  only  a  majority  of  one  in  a  court  of  seven 
members,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  was  as  much 
law  on  one  side  as  the  other.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  whenever  our  Supreme  Court  starts  out  to 
make  a  law  it  generally  makes  a  bad  one.  The  decision 
in  the  Los  Angeles  liquor  case — plainly  a  case  of  law- 
making—is  the  only  prominent  instance  in  which  it  has 
not  run  counter  to  the  best  sentiment  of  the  state.  The 
irrigation  question  must  now  be  dealt  with  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  irrigators  may  hope  for  more  substantial  jus- 
tice from  that  body. 


In  a  speech  at  a  recent  labor  meeting,  J.  H.  Barry  an- 
nounced that  he  had  visited  "eight  of  the  Superior  Court 
judges,"  and  all  of  them,  "notably  among  whom  was 
Judge  James  G.  Maguire,"  had  announced  their  approval 
of  boycotting.  If  Mr.  Barry  has  not  drawn  on  his  imag- 
ination, eight  of  the  Superior  Court  judges,  and  notably 
Judge  James  G.  Maguire,  have  shown  themselves  unfit  to 
sit  on  the  bench.  The  question  of  boycotting  will  come 
before  the  courts  in  San  Francisco  just  as  it  has  come  be- 
fore the  courts  in  New  York.  The  eight  Superior  Court 
judges,  and  notably  Judge  James  G.  Maguire,  ought  to 
have  enough  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  their  position  to 
refrain  from  giving  any  such  incendiary  opinions.  The 


Jeff  D  avis  has  once  more  called  attention  to  the  fac 
that  the  Rebellion  is  as  much  a  matter  of  ancient  history 
as  the  Trojan  war,  by  delivering  a  eulogy  of  the  dead, 
buried,  and  decayed  Confederacy.  The  occasion  was  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Alabama  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment, and  the  place  was  Montgomery.  Davis,  like  the 
Bourbons,  never  learns  nor  forgets,  and  his  speech  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  inspired  by  the  same  sentiments  that 
brought  on  the  "late  unpleasantness."  But  the  very  fact 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  living  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  tried  to  overthrow,  and  is  allowed  to  attend 
public  ceremonies  and  make  treasonable  speeches,  shows 
how  little  strength  he  or  his  cause  possesses.  Good-na- 
tured contempt  is  all  that  Mr.  Davis  can  get  from  the 
government,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  glorify  treason  and 
bury  the  ashes  of  the  Confederacy  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
It  amuses  him  and  it  doesn't  hurt  the  government. 


Another  ten  million  bond  call,  for  the  first  of  May, 
shows  that  persistent  agitation  in  and  out  of  Congress  can 
affect  even  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  reduction  of 
thirty  millions  in  eighteen  months  is  not  large  considering 
the  vast  increase  of  the  public  hoard  in  the  same  period. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  however,  that  our  finan- 
cial masters  consider  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
surplus,  above  the  reserve  required  by  law,  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  "protect  the  credit  of  the  government."  They 
might  have  set  the  amount  at  two  hundred  millions,  or 
double  that  sum,  and  the  people  would  have  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  

St.  Louis  justice  is  something  like  the  article  that  goes 
under  the  name  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  now  announced 
that  Maxwell  is  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Preller. 
Any  one  curious  as  to  the  details  of  that  crime  can  sat- 
isfy himself  by  looking  over  the  journals  of  a  year  or  more 
ago.  As  popular  memory  of  it  is  nearly  obliterated, 
Maxwell  can  safely  allow  himself  to  be  tried.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Toohy  of  St.  Louis  will  postpone 
the  trial  six  months  or  a  year,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
conviction.    The  ends  of  "justice"  must  be  served. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Several  prominent  local  journalists  have  been  inclined 
to  resent,  with  some  asperity,  the  course  of  a  certain 
eastern  revivalist  now  visiting  this  city,  who  has  ventured 
to  picture  it  in  imaginative  colors  as  a  modern  Sodom. 
The  reverend  gentleman's  declaration  that  San  Francisco 
was, so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  suburb  to  the  infernal  regions, 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  the  careful  guardians  of  our  charm- 
ing city's  fair  fame. 

The  Rambler  feels  like  commending  that  loyalty  which 
makes  a  man  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  place  he  claims 
as  his  home,  but  he  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  justification  of  the  rever- 
end gentleman's  censure.  Whether  or  not  San  Francisco 
is  worse  morally  than  other  great  centers  of  population  in 
this  country — and  if  questioned  on  that  score  the  Ram- 
bler would  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative, — it  is  cer- 
tain that  our  people  are  not  generally  overly  pious,  and 
that  in  itself  is  sufficient  condemnation  to  orthodox 
minds.  There  are  not  a  few  of  our  people  who  applaud 
Messrs.  Pixley  and  Bierce  in  their  sneers  at  various  re- 


ligious institutions;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  there  an 
some  who  confess  to  a  fondness  for  the  salacious  persona 
gossip  of  "Mag's  Letter."  Editors,  therefore,  can  noi 
greatly  blame  an  orthodox  religious  teacher  for  taking 
rather  a  dark  view  of  a  community  that  encourages  such 
literature. 

There  is  one  very  noticeable  peculiarity,  too,  about 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  which  is  apt  to  awaken  pre- 
judice against  the  city  in  the  minds  of  strangers  tempora- 
rily sojourning  here.  This  is  a  tendency  to  take  a  sort  of 
pride  in  the  city's  reputation  for  extreme  depravity.  This 
is  probably  the  chief  reason  that  San  Francisco  divides 
with  Chicago,  in  the  imagination  of  staid  eastern  people, 
the  proud  preeminence  of  being  the  wickedest  city  in 
America.  The  Rambler,  who  came  to  this  coast  only  a 
year  or  two  since,  from  the  beer-soaked  shades  of  Cin- 
cinnati, found  it  a  matter  of  personal  offense  to  his  friends 
here  that  he  refused  to  be  properly  impressed  with  the 
evil  ways  of  this  community.  He  was  shown  through 
Chinatown,  and  invited  to  sup  full  of  horrors  on  its  ex- 
hibitions of  disgusting  filth  and  nauseating  smells.  He 
was  also  led  through  streets  and  lanes  taken  up  with  dens 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  was  triumphantly  pointed  out 
numerous  less  obtrusive  resorts  of  doubtful  respectability, 
by  his  young  gentlemen  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  show 
that  superior  knowledge  of  the  occult  mysteries  of  the 
lower  world  necessary  for  their  recognition  as  members  of 
that  honorable  fraternity  usually  vaguely  described  as  "the 
boys."  On  venturing  to  suggest  that  the  evidences  of 
wide-spread  licentiousness  and  crime  did  not  seem  on  the 
whole  very  much  more  manifest  here  than  in  prominent 
eastern  cities,  he  was  met  with  open  expression  of  incre- 
dulity, either  being  set  down  as  a  milksop  unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  a  person  whose  veracity 
was  decidedly  to  be  questioned.  Only  a  short  time  since, 
indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  violent  personal  encounter 
with  a  young  man  who  considered  himself  affronted  be- 
cause it  was  contended  that  more  bad  characters  were  to 
be  found  prowling  about  the  streets  in  Cincinnati  at  night 
than  in  this  city. 

Seriously,  the  Rambler,  who  came  to  this  coast  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  have  to  go  about  armed  at  all  times, 
and  would  have  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  to  keep  him- 
self from  being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  some  gore-seeking 
San  Francisco  tough,  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  find- 
ing this,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  an  exceptionally  orderly 
and  well-governed  city.  He  is  far  from  denying  that  it  is  in 
sore  need  of  regeneration,  and  could  wish  that  visiting  re- 
vivalists could  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  dry  bones  and 
bringing  about  some  needed  reforms  in  our  public  and 
private  morals;  but  he  candidly  believes  that  he  might 
fittingly  apply  to  San  Francisco  the  remark  of  a  lady  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  wasaffectedly  bemoaning  his  many  mis- 
deeds in  her  presence  :  "Tush,  my  lord,  we  all  know 
you  are  not  half  so  wicked  as  you  pretend  to  be !" 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  innate  depravity, which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theologians  on  the  score  that — 

In  Adam's  sin 
We  all  fell  in; 

but  it  is  certain  that  to  many  men  and  women  there  is 
something  decidedly  attractive  in  picturesque  vice.  Mrs. 
Grundy  w  ill  smile  on  the  handsome  young  scapegrace  who 
is  busy  laying  in  a  plentiful  cropot  wild  oats,  however  she 
may  shrug  her  bare  shoulders  and  ruffle  her  brows  when 
the  history  of  his  goings-on  are  related  to  her  behind  his 
back.  The  glorification  of  scamps  and  scoundrels  which 
is  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  time  is  no  new  thing.  We  see 
the  same  tendency  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the 
"Prodigal  Son" — in  the  neglect  of  the  virtuous  young  man 
for  his  reprobate  brother,  returning  home  in  picturesque 
rags  from  the  romantic  experience  of  eating  the  husks 
which  the  hogs  rejected;  and  if  the  prodigal  really  re- 
formed, and  did  not  keep  up  an  interest  in  himself  by 
going  on  a  periodic  tear,  he  in  his  turn  must  have  disap- 
peared from  public  view,  while  some  other  romantic 
rogue  took  his  place  in  popular  regard.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  in  the  same  way  a  city  as  well  as  an  individual 
may  gain  a  sort  of  prestige  from  a  reputation  for  promi- 
nence in  evil.  But  if  San  Francisco,  like  "Topsy,"  takes 
a  pride  in  astonishing  the  world  with  the  startling  ex- 
clamation "Oh,  I'se  so  wicked,"  she  must  not  blame  a 
preacher  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  opportunity  for 
personal  knowledge  of  the  darker  side  of  social  life  for 
taking  her  at  her  word.  J.  D.  S. 


The  May  Cher/and  is  strong  in  fiction.  "  Biscashe 
Bill— an  Andean  Sketch,"  opens  the  number  with  a  good 
story.  The  serial  "  For  Money "  presents  a  better 
installment  than  that  of  April,  and  "  A  Story  of  the 
Camp  Meeting  "is  fairly  good.  "In  Favilla"  is  a  well- 
written  and  a  well-conceived  wonder  tale  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth  by  a  comet,  by  Geraldine  M.  Bonner. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  story  has  no  ending,  or  it  might 
rank  among  the  best  of  its  kind.  Judge  John  S.  Hager 
contributes  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Dies  Irae,"  closely 
following  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  original.  "  A  Lonely 
Vigil"  is  an  interesting  sketch,  and  "The  Martial  Ex- 
periences of  the  California  Volunteers  "  will  stir  the  mem- 
ories of  '61  among  those  who  served  on  this  coast.  "  Pri- 
son Labor"  is  a  discussion  of  this  vexed  question,  by  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Six  "  Sonnets 
to  Poets "  form  a  graceful  tribute.  The  reviews  and 
"  Etc."  close  an  exceptionally  good  number. 


fo 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  Tlie  San  ItMIHllfin "  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
mis  pnrt  of  till*  elly.  slate  or  country,  lor  $l..">0  a  year. 
Sample  aulMerlptloii,  three  monttui,  for  tiiiy  cento. 


WHY. 


I  can  not  tell  why  God  should  send  unto  my  life 

The  hitter  sweet, 
Nor  do  I  know  why  toil  and  strife 

My  hopes  defeat. 

1  know  not  why  this  wear)'  aching 

My  heart  should  feel; 
I  only  know,  in  dreams  or  waking, 

Life  seems  too  real. 

I  can  not  tell  why  fond  affection 

Should  soon  grow  cold, 
Or  why  the  friends  we  love  and  cherish 

Are  quickly  told. 

1  only  know  some  hearts  are  trusting, 

And  fail  to  find 
The  love  which  knows  no  change  or  rusting— 

Pure  gold,  refined. 

Ah,  weary  heart,  wherever  hidden, 

In  age  or  youth, 
Sad  March  comes  to  each  unbidden  ; 

But  God  is  truth. 

We  know  not  why  this  wisdom  sendeth 

Each  sorrow  down ; 
But  patient,  prayerful,  calm  endurance 

Will  win  a  crown. 

Trusting  henceforth  his  love  and  mercy. 

Our  hearts  will  cry — 
Dear  Father,  send  us  hope  and  strength; 

Thou  knowest  why.  Kate  Woods. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


If  signs  are  not  deceptive,  says  a  Paris  letter-writer, 
poufs  and  draped  dresses  will  reach  the  end  of  their  ca- 
reer before  the  return  of  another  winter.  There  is  no 
reason  to  pity  them,  for  they  are  dying  of  old  age.  Among 
the  latest  novelties  in  bonnets  are  those  with  arched 
front;  others  have  square  crown,  in  the  exact  form  of  a 
sugar-bag,  with  the  lower  edge  turned  upward ;  and  then 
there  are  bonnets  with  crown  so  blocked  as  to  appear 
fluted  at  its  edge.  Red  will  be  seen  in  prolusion  at  all 
the  theaters  and  receptions  until  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  it  will  migrate  to  the  sea-shore,  and  from  there  to 
theci  ■ntry-seats.  This  glowing  color,  striking,  almost  to 
insolence,  seems  to  have  some  hidden  affinity  with  the 
tastes  ot  the  day.  Formerly  a  woman  attired  in  red  would 
have  been  pointed  at  in  every  drawing-room  that  she 
ventured  to  enter;  but  it  is  different  nowadays,  when  the 
chief  aim  is  to  make  a  sensation  and  to  be  looked  at,  even 
when  one  is  ugly.   ■ 

They  had  been  eating  a  swell  dinner,  says  Clara  Belle, 
and  doing  some  incidental  drinking  of  wine.  The  beau 
was  perceptibly  drunk;  but  his  wife,  a  belle,  was  only  ex- 
hilarated. They  were  alike  oblivious  of  dress  as  they 
came  across  each  other  in  the  hallway.  He  had  clapped 
his  hat  on  in  the  presence  ot  ladies,  without  realizing  it, 
and  she — well,  it  was  disastrous  but  funny !  Her  cor- 
sage had  a  garland  of  flowers  across  the  top,  and  brought 
over  the  shoulders  to  form  all  there  was  of  sleeves.  Well, 
one  side  got  loose  and  fell  down,  but  she  didn't  notice  it, 
for  the  difference  in  feeling  between  a  bare  shoulder  and 
one  covered  only  by  a  half-inch  strap  or  a  string  of  roses 
is  trifling. 

"Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat?"  she  sharply  whis- 
pered. 

"Because,"  he  thickly  retorted,  "the  family  ought  to 
keep  a  little  something  on.  So  I  clapped  on  my  hat  the 
instant  I  noticed  the  new  style  of  dress  you're  wearing." 

The  Boston  Gazette  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment: "Clara  Belle,  the  noted  fashion  correspondent  for 
western  papers,  died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  in  New 
York.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  William  Thompson,  and  she 
was  about  forty  years  old,  of  slight  figure  and  fair  h-iir." 
Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  also  that  Clara  Belle 
is  a  young  man  in  a  New  York  dry-goods  store,  a  New- 
York  reporter,  a  young  society  lady,  and  a  joint-stock 
company — all  on  "reliable  newspaper"  authority. 

Later  advices  concerning  the  Queen's  "drawing-room" 
reveal  the 'not  unpleasing  facts  that  Mrs.  Phelps,  wife  of 
the  American  minister,  wore  a  gray  velvet  train,  bordered 
with  dark  fur  and  lined  with  gray  satin ;  petticoat  of  gray 
brocade,  the  design  line  blossoms  and  leaves,  looped  up 
with  velvet  bows  and  steel  drops;  the  velvet  and  the  bro- 
cade were  deftly  blended  in  the  bodice,  the  back  being  of 
velvet  to  match  the  train,  the  front  brocaded. 


The  ardent  advocate  and  devotee  of  outdoor  sports  no- 
tices that  her  hands  grow  red  and  unsightly,  and  she  does 
not  like  it.  Who  would?  However,  she  can  easily  whiten 
them,  for  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  should  be  washed 
in  hot  milk  and  water  just  before  going  to  bed,  then 
rubbed  well  with  either  almond,  palm,  or  clear  olive  oil, 
and  a  pair  of  chamois  gloves  drawn  over  them.  Use  hot 
water  and  good  soap  for  washing,  and  in  the  daytime 
wear  gloves  that  will  promote  perspiration.  Lime  water 
— that  is,  the  juice  of  limes — is  said  to  be  good  for  sun- 
burned hands.  The  other  kind  of  lime-water,  more  or 
less  diluted  and  taken  internally,  will  be  good  for  the 
woman  who  suffers  from  continual  malaria,  and  fears 
that  her  breath  is  teverish.  Nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  a 
woman  as  to  know  this,  and  yet  unless  she  does  she  can 


not  help  herself.  When  the  unpleasant  odor  is  not  due 
to  the  teeth  or  temporary  indigestion,  a  good  gargle  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  krameria  and 
eau-de-Cologne,  diluting  the  whole  with  a  little  water. 
This  is  astringent  in  its  effect,  but  not  enough  to  cause  a 
sensitive  pair  of  lips  to  suffer. 

The  behavior  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  on  board 
the  Oregon  when  she  was  wrecked  teaches  a  lesson  of  its 
own.  The  sailors  showed  discipline  and  self-restraint, 
but  the  firemen,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number, 
acted  like  brutes.  They  seized  the  boats  and  drove  back 
the  terrified  women,  caring  for  nothing  but  their  own 
wretched  lives.  The  male  occupants  of  the  cabin  gener- 
ally behaved  well,  but  all  accounts  agree  that  the  women, 
both  of  the  cabin  and  the  steerage,  exhibited  the  most 
bravery  and  self-restraint.  The  prospect  of  death  was  terri- 
fying, of  course,  but  they  faced  their  probable  fate  coura- 
geously, and  expressed  more  anxiety  for  members  of  their 
families  than  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  cabin  passen- 
gers were  Americans,  coming  home  from  Europe;  and  the 
women  of  this  country  can  afford  to  be  proud  of  their  sis- 
ters who  were  on  the  ill-fated  Oregon.  Not  far  from  this 
wreck  is  the  place  where  the  sailing  vessel  that  carried 
Margaret  Fuller  was  lost.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
Atlantic  steamships,  but  the  event  is  still  memorable. 


Th  ere  is  a  good  deal  of  misdirected  philanthrophy  in 
the  world.  The  "pitwomen"  in  England  are  protesting 
against  the  sentimental  efforts  of  some  ignorant  and 
"ought  to  mind  their  own  business"  reformers  who  en- 
deavor to  influence  legislation  to  put  a  stop  to  their  work, 
on  the  ground  of  its  "unwomanliness.'"  The  women  say 
the  masculine  sort  of  dress  is  adapted  to  the  work ;  that 
the  work  is  healthier  than  washing  at  a  tub  all  day;  and 
the  loss  would  be  serious  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  court  rules  for  presentations  make  low-necked 
dresses  de  rigueur.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  age  or  absence 
of  adipose  tissue  can  get  any  mitigation.  A  high-neck 
costume  would  be  an  insult  to  Her  Majesty  only  a  little 
less  than  high  treason.  It  appears  that  the  exaction  has 
been  followed  so  faithfully,  has  found  such  a  generous 
self-surrender  on  the  part  of  the  guests,  that  even  majesty 
is  forced  to  cry  "Hold,  enough."  The  announcement  is 
now  made  that  hereafter  the  drapery  of  the  figure  must 
extend  considerably  above  the  waist. 


Mrs.  Gladstone,  says  a  writer  in  Demorest's,  while  al- 
ways in  perfect  sympathy  with  her  husband  in  his  politi- 
cal career,  and  ever  ready  to  be  of  service,  has  been 
more  interested  in  raising  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  by  whom  she  is  surrounded  than  in  any 
thing  else.  An  American  lady,  who  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  acquaintance,  says  that  she  can 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  one  brain  and  one 
pair  of  hands  to  accomplish  so  much.  For  years  she  has 
not  only  encouraged  horticulture  and  floriculture  among 
the  cottagers  in  her  neighborhood,  but  has  personally  as- 
sisted in  the  selection  of  plants  and  the  laying  out  of 
plats.  She  has  an  abundance  of  that  very  necessary 
quality,  tact,  and  in  argument  she  is  quite  as  logical  as 
her  husband;  and  this  is  high  praise,  indeed.  During  a 
prolonged  interview  with  a  particularly  combative  and 
unreasoning  woman,  on  one  occasion,  her  husband  is 
said  to  have  remarked:  "Well,  now,  this  is  rather  un- 
precedented, you  know.  My  wife  usually  talks  over  the 
most  pertinacious  of  them  in  less  time  than  this.  But 
she'll  beat,"  he  added,  laughingly,  "for  she  never  fails." 


We  are  going  back  to  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  for 
our  fashions  in  ribbons,  says  the  Boston  Globe;  the  picot 
edge  is  shown  on  all  the  new  ribbons  this  season,  and 
many  of  the  newest  are  of  the  gauzy  texture  in  which  those 
maidens  of  years  agone  used  to  delight.  Plain  ribbons 
are  rarely  seen.  A  lovely  new  gauze  ribbon  in  red  had  a 
picot  edge,  and  a  satin  stripe  a  little  to  one  side  on 
which  were  small  embossed  velvet  figures,  the  same  de- 
sign— a  little  clover  leaf — appearing  in  satin  on  the  gauze 
portion  of  the  ribbon.  A  plain  satin  ribbon  showed  a 
scalloped  picot  edge  in  a  contrasting  color,  as  yellow  with 
black,  which  is  known  as  the  "Mandarin"  edge.  Pom- 
pons, or  rosettes  of  very  narrow  crimped  gros-grain  rib- 
bons, promise  to  be  popular,  and  are  exceedingly  pretty. 
A  simple  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  a  half-dozen  of 
these  pompons,  in  colors  to  contrast  or  combine  w  ith  the 
rest  of  the  costume,  would  be  lovely.  The  heavy  silk 
grenade  ribbons,  in  square  open  mesh,  with  a  picot  or 
plain  satin  edge,  come  in  various  colors.  A  pretty  white 
satin  ribbon  with  picot  edge  showed  a  narrow  gauze 
stripe,  not  in  the  middle  but  to  one  side,  on  which  were 
small  pansies,  with  just  a  bit  of  color  in  the  eye.  A  sim- 
ilar ribbon  showed  a  tiny  sheaf  of  wheat,  in  place  of  the 
pansy  in  the  design,  in  the  same  color  or  in  gold.  The 
figured  grenadine  ribbons  are  endless  in  variety,  and 
some  of  them  are  heavy  with  gold  thread  or  other 
metals.   

"Mush  and  milk  parties"  are  very  popular  in  religious 
circles  in  St.  Louis.  All  present  fasten  bibs  around  their 
necks,  and  then  proceed  to  eat  as  much  mush  and  milk  as 
they  can.  These  parties  are  thought  to  be  immensely 
funny  by  the  good  people  of  St.  Louis. 


ON  READING  MRS.  DORR'S  AFTERNOON  SONGS. 


Men  have  sung  louder — ay,  time  out  of  mind 
They  are  the  masters  with  voice  and  pen, 
Guiding  the  song  that  guides  the  world,  as  when 

Great  cities  vied  in  honoring  Homer  blind. 

Vet  listening  years  through  all  these  ages  find 
The  sweet-voiced  women  singing,  now  and  then, 
"Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 

Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind." 

Some  have  sung  louder;  but  not  many  now 
Sing  half  so  sweetly  as  this  voice,  that  goes 

Drawing  us  after  it,  I  know  not  how. 
Into  a  land  of  sunshine  and  repose 

Called  Afternoon,  where  weary  heart  and  brow 
Find  only  peace  in  every  air  that  blows! 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  in  Literary  World. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


The  work  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French  impres- 
sionists is  valueless  because  they  do  not  aim  at  the  one 
object  of  art,  which  is  beauty.  They  naturally  degener- 
ate to  ugliness,  because  of  the  inexorable  requirement  of 
form  for  the  true  presentation  of  ideals.  The  formless  is 
the  ugly;  there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  except 
by  the  rare  interior  perception,  "the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine"  that  is  the  possession  of  the  artist  in  any 
high  and  lasting  sense.  And  as  this  interior  perception 
is  rare,  the  painter  who  depends  on  his  impressions  com- 
monly does  not  reach  this  secret  soul  of  things,  which  im- 
parts beauty  because  it  is  the  deepest  truth,  but  abides 
in  the  low  and  temporary  conditions,  which,  reproduced 
in  colors  that  scream  and  in  the  relations  that  violate  the 
sense  of  proportion  and  the  desire  of  beauty,  are  simply 
unnatural  and  hateful.  That  is  the  case  with  these 
Frenchmen.  Degas  has  here  a  picture  called  "Drawing 
the  Curtain,"  which  represents  a  stage  full  of  ballet- 
dancers  as  the  curtain  rises  on  their  set  faces,  their  hard 
smiles,  their  ugly  legs  and  compressed  feet,  their  ridicu- 
lous dresses — before  the  moment  of  activity  has  come  that 
imparts  a  sort  of  illusion  to  the  stage  dance.  The  cur- 
tain hangs  just  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  in  danger 
from  it.  The  impression  is  immensely  repulsive.  No 
amount  of  "honesty"  can  make  such  a  picture  art  any 
more  than  the  advertisements  of  a  corn-doctor.  Ugliness, 
depravity,  vulgarity,  are  not  defensible  as  the  ultimates 
of  art,  and  yet  they  are  what  these  impressionists  largely 
choose.  It  is  their  nature  to,  but  then  their  art  and  their 
nature  are  alike  bad. — Springfield  Republican. 

A  Washington  correspondent  thus  discourses  of  the 
musical  proclivities  of  various  celebrities  in  the  national 
capital :  Everybody  knows  how  Carl  Schurz  used  to  play 
the  piano  between  the  times  when  he  was  changing  his 
political  party,  and  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  rescued  "Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Bird"  from  "innocuous  desuetude."  The  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  likes  simple  melodies.  He  is  very  fond  of 
a  minstrel  show,  and  next  to  that  he  likes  a  tuneful  comic 
opera.  Among  the  members  of  Congress,  Senator  Haw- 
ley  of  Connecticut  is  the  best-known  singer.  He  has  a 
fine  baritone,  which  he  uses  to  excellent  advantage.  The 
Senator's  repertoire  is  extensive,  but  his  favorites  are  some 
quaint  old  drinking  songs,  and  in  their  rendition  he  is  well- 
nigh  inimitable.  Senator  Blackburn  of  Kentucky  is  a 
basso,  and  a  good  singer  he  is,  too.  His  favorite  is  "Old 
Kentucky  Home."  Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana  is 
another  singer  of  congressional  renown.  His  voice  is  a 
baritone,  and  he  sings  a  number  ot  selections  very  nicely. 
Not  a  great  while  ago  he  sang  his  favorite,  "A  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  in  his  committee  room,  to  a  company  of 
friends,  and  they  do  say  it  was  a  magnificent  performance. 

While  people  were  wondering  that  not  the  slightest  ves- 
tige should  be  found  of  the  schooner  that  sank  the  Ore- 
gon, a  newspaper  of  this  town  reported  that  a  boat,  which 
might  have  been  a  schooner'syawl,  had  been  "picked  up 
by  fishermen,  about  forty-five  miles  north-northwest  of 
Fire  Island  Light."  The  fishermen  referred  to  must  have 
been  trout  fishermen,  whose  eagerness  for  the  sport  led 
them  to  defy  the  law  and  go  fishing  in  March ;  and  they 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  a  schooner  s 
yawl  astray  so  well  in  toward  the  interior  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  If  it  was  the  yawl  of  the  schooner  that  sent 
the  Oregon  to  the  bottom,  one  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  astounding  force  of  the  collision,  for  the  boat  must 
have  been  projected  by  a  single  sudden  impetus  across 
Long  Island  and  the  Sound  to  the  point  on  terra  firma  at 
which  the  trout  fishermen  came  upon  it,  since  it  could 
not  have  drifted  so  far  into  the  continent  in  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  collision  and  the  discovery. — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Two  paragraphs  have  recently  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers,  the  matter  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  One  says  that  a  Connecticut  man  consumes 
two  tons  of  chewing  tobacco  a  year.  If  that  be  true,  he 
uses  every  day  about  eighty-seven  papers  of  tobacco  of 
the  ordinary  size.  The  other  paragraph  declares  that 
two  women  in  Paris  had  a  dispute  as  to  which  could  talk 
the  faster,  and  that  one  of  them,  on  trial,  distinctly  pro- 
nounced 296,311  words  in  three  hours.  If  that  is  true  she 
uttered  1645  words  a  minute,  and  twenty-seven  words 
every  second,  which  is  commended  for  trial  to  any  one 
who  thinks  it  can  be  done. 

One  warm  day  in  summer  Dr.  Peabody  of  Cambridge 
was  coming  into  Boston,  and,  getting  off  the  car  at  the 
Revere  House,  he  nearly  collided,  in  turning  a  sharp  cor- 
ner, with  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  standing  with  his 
hat  off,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead ;  but  he 
held  his  hat  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
begging.  Dr.  Peabody,  seeing  only  the  hat,  dropped  a 
quarter  into  it,  with  his  customary  kind  remark.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  holding  the  hat,  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  solemnly  thanked  the  giver,  and 
passed  on. 

The  custom  of  having  a  barber  call  at  one's  house  has 
become  quite  the  fashion  in  New  York  within  the  last  few 
years.  Fifty  cents  is  the  average  fee  demanded.  Some 
men  have  fitted  up  special  barber's  rooms  at  their  homes. 


THE:  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $1.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months.  Tor  fifty  cents. 


WHEN  APRIL  IS  DRAWING  TO  A  CLOSE. 


(From  Cory  don.) 

Sturdy  March  has  long  gone  by, 

First-born  she  of  merry  spring; 

April  now  is  taking  wing, 
After  March  away  to  fly. 

Though  long  since  a-dying  lay 
All  the  snowdrops  that  March  bore, 

Though  with  April  fades  away 
Every  violet  she  wore. 

Ladies  sigh  not.    When  such  die 

'Tis  but  proof  that  May  is  nigh. 

Of  fair  flowers  a  lordly  share 

May  unto  herself  has  taken. 

Columbines,  which  maids  forsaken 
Ever  in  their  garlands  wear; 

Cowslips — jocund  flowers,  with  which 
Meadows  scatter  fragrant  gold; 

Lilac  in  sweet  odors  rich, 
Tulips  gorgeous  to  behold; 

Lilies,  for  our  lady's  sake, 

White  as  snow.  May's  posies  make. 

Then  let  March  and  April  go, 
Nor  let  gentle  ladies  sigh: 
Though  their  blossoms  fade  and  die. 

Others  will  as  dainty  show. 

When  the  coming  May  has  flown, 

With  the  darlings  of  the  spring, 
Flowers  as  fair  as  yet  have  blown 

Lusty  June  shall  surely  bring. 
Ladies  grieve  not,  then,  nor  sigh, 
Though  your  spring  speeds  swiftly  by. 

Temple  Bar. 


BILL  NYE'S  ESSAYS. 


The  Hotel  Biscuit. 

Guests  at  remote  American  hotels,  conducted  on  the 
you're-a-payin'  plan,  have  no  doubt  noticed,  after  a  few 
weeks  at  the  house,  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach. At  first  this  is  mistaken  for  mental  gloom,  but  this 
is  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  It  is  gastric  gloom.  It  is  in- 
duced by  the  great  hand-to-hand  conflict  between  the 
bomb-proof  biscuit  of  the  hotel  and  eternal  justice. 

Eternal  justice  comes  out  on  top,  perhaps,  but  she  is  in 
poor  shape  to  tackle  the  next  one.  These  wads  of  gun- 
cotton,  plaster  of  Paris  and  alum  are  met  with  at  the 
hotel  where  the  crape  is  never  taken  off  the  door.  Death 
and  baking-powder  biscuits  are  synonymous  terms.  The 
old-fashioned  poet  used  to  picture  death  in  the  act  of 
mowing  down  his  millions  with  a  scythe  and  a  wappy- 
jawed  snath,  but  now  the  bard  could  not  be  more  vigor- 
ous in  his  language  than  to  say — 

Death  shied  a  hotel  biscuit  at  him, 
And  he  slept. 

These  macadamized  rolls  are  made  now  with  a  flap  on 
the  top,  I  notice,  similar  to  the  flap  on  an  old-fashioned 
pocket-book.  The  hunting-case  biscuit  is  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  old  style,  which  could  be  opened  with  a 
nail.  The  present  hotel  roli— that  is,  the  one  we  have  in 
our  midst — is  made  of  condemned  flour  that  has  been  re- 
fused on  the  Indian  reservations  and  turned  over  to  the 
War  Department.  This  flour,  with  amalgam  filling  and 
fire-proof  works,  makes  a  roll  that  will  resist  the  action 
of  acids  or  the  grand  jury. 

One  hotel  man  in  a  western  state  showed  me  three  sets 
of  false  teeth  that  he  had  caught  with  the  same  biscuit  in 
six  weeks,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session.  He  said 
that  one  man  had  came  out  of  the  dining-room  with  a 
case-knife  in  one  hand  and  his  mouth  in  the  other.  He 
seemed  excited,  and  tried  to  talk,  but  could  not  make 
himself  understood.  He  paid  his  bill  and  went  away. 
Pretty  soon  a  waiter  brought  in  one  of  those  lay  figures 
used  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  rolls,  and  in  it  they  found  a 
set  of  almost  new  teeth. 

A  hotel  man's  life  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  joy  and  sun- 
light, after  all. 

Hotel  rolls,  when  properly  fired,  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance as  an  ornamental  corner  on  an  iron  fence.  They 
have  wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  also.  People  who 
have  died  suddenly  from,  eating  the  hotel  roll,  have  in 
several  instances  been  cremated ;  when  the  ashes  were 
carefully  examined  the  roll  was  found  to  be  intact. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  right  of  way  through  perdition  is 
not  paved  with  good  intentions,  but  I  believe  that  many 
of  our  leading  citizens  will  be  disappointed  when  they  get 
there  to  find  the  hotel  roll  on  all  the  principal  streets, 
placidly  resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  as  well 
as  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  low,  hot,  malarious 
climate. 

If  we  could  see  the  sad  effects  of  the  roll  in  its  ghastly 
career  along  the  alimentary  canal,  evading  the  cuspids, 
bicuspids  and  molars,  insulting  the  submaxillary,  sub- 
lingual and  parotid  salivary  glands,  wiping  its  overshoes 
on  the  timid  little  epiglottis,  toboganning  down  the  esoph- 
agus, and  landing  with  a  dull  and  sickening  thud  against 
the  walls  of  the  true  stomach,  we  would  hesitate  about 
tampering  with  it. 

If  we  could  lay  aside  our  work  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
pass  into  the  presence  of  old  Mr.  Gastric,  what  would  we 
see?  A  man  about  medium  height,  with  a  sinister  expres- 
sion, a  little  soured  by  overwork  and  anxiety.  He  has  just 
reduced  to  pulp  a  small  wad  of  cake  made  by  a  bride, 
and,  entirely  exhausted,  he  sinks  down  near  the  storm  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  via  esophagus  for  rest. 

This  is  old  man  Gastric,  the  man  who  never  flinched 
when  pie  and  pantaloon  buttons  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him!  But  now,  why  does  he  quail?  why  does  he  shud- 
der? He  is  not  paid  extra  for  shuddering! 

Hist! 

It  is  the  stealthy  footfall  of  the  baking-powder  biscuit, 
with  murder  and  alum  in  its  breast. 

With  a  snarl  of  rage,  and  a  low,  malicious  gurgle,  that 
makes  every  little  gastric  follicle  curl  up  and  try  to  sneak 


away  into  the  denodenum,  he  slaps  old  Mr.  Gastric 
across  the  face  and  eyes,  and  the  tournament  begins. 

These  stars  represent  the  appearance  of  the  firmament  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Gastric.  Two  hours  have  passed.  Down  in 
one  corner  of  his  laboratory,  with  the  death-damp  gather- 
ing on  his  brow,  lies  the  old  man,  who  has  met  every 
thing  at  picnic  or  lunch-counter  that  the  broad  Empire 
of  Hashdom  could  furnish,  and  yet  never  lowered  his  arms. 
They  are  folded  calmly  now  across  his  breast,  and  the 
weary  hands  of  the  brave  digester  are  forever  at  rest.  All 
is  quiet  save  the  low  moan  of  the  liver.  Then  all  is 
still  again. 

Near  the  pyloric  orifice  stands  the  pride  of  the  Metro- 
politan Biscuit  Foundry.  He  smiles  ironically  as  he  sits 
down  on  a  cotton-tlannel  cake  to  get  his  breath. 

This  roll  is  the  bane  of  our  modern  civilization.  It  is 
carrying  thousands  down  to  the  disagreeable  realms  of 
death.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  when  it  beams 
upon  us  with  its  siren  smile  we  are  too  apt  to  yield.  But 
let  us  beware.  No  man  should  put  a  hotel  biscuit  in  his 
mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains. 

If  I  had  a  son  who  wanted  to  become  a  hotel-man  and 
eat  these  death  balls,  I  would  say  to  him,  "Buy  a  hotel, 
if  you  wish,  Henry  (providing  his  name  happened  to  be 
Henry),  and  run  it  and  make  money,  but  have  a  home 
that  you  can  go  to  (or  your  meals.  Do  not  eat  your  own 
biscuit." 

I  saw  a  negro  a  week  ago,  in  a  Chicago  museum,  eat- 
ing lamp  chimneys  and  glass  paper-weights.  His  health 
seemed  pretty  fair,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  preserved  his 
longevity.  He  said  he  did  it  6y  drawing  the  line  at  bak- 
ing-powder rolls.— Boston  Globe. 


Mark  Antony. 

Marcus  Antonius,  commonly  called  Mark  Antony, 
was  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  successful  politi- 
cian, who  was  born  in  83,  B.  C.  His  grandfather  on 
his  mother's  side  was  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  it  is  thought 
that  to  Mark's  sagacity  in  his  selection  of  a  mother  much 
of  his  subsequent  success  was  due. 

Young  Antony  was  rather  gay  and  festive  during  his 
early  years,  and  led  a  life  that  in  any  city  but  Rome  would 
have  occasioned  talk.  He  got  into  a  great  many  youth- 
ful scrapes,  and  nothing  seemed  to  please  him  better  than 
to  repeatedly  bring  his  father's  gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Debauchery  was  a  matter  to  which  he 
gave  much  thought,  and  many  a  time  he  was  found  con- 
suming the  midnight  oil  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  this 
line. 

At  that  time  Rome  was  well  provided  for  in  the  de- 
bauchery department,  and  Mr.  Antony  became  a  thor- 
ough student  of  the  entire  curriculum. 

About  57,  B.  C.,  he  obtained  command  of  the  cavalry 
of  Gabinino,  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  also  acted  as  legate 
for  Cassar  in  Gaul,  about  52,  B.  C.,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
call the  year.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  a  legate  is,  but 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Roman  ballet,  I  under- 
stand, and  commanded  a  good  salary. 

He  was  also  elected,  in  50,  B.  C.,  as  Argus  and  Trib- 
une— acting  as  Tribune  at  night  and  Argus  during  the 
daytime,  I  presume;  or  he  may  have  been  elected  Trib- 
une and  ex-officio  Argus.  He  was  more  successful  as 
Tribune  than  he  was  in  the  Argus  business. 

Early  in  49,  B.  C.,  he  fled  to  Caesar's  camp,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  years  afterward  used  to  be  passionately 
fond  of  describing  it  and  explaining  how  he  saved  the  day, 
and  how  everybody  else  was  surprised  but  him,  and  how 
he  was  awakened  by  hearing  one  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
across  the  river,  stealthily  pulling  on  his  pantaloons. 

Antony  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  a  successful  dem- 
agogue named  P.  Clodius.  This  marriage  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  success.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  widow  if  she  had  remained  Mrs,  P.  Clodius;  for  Mark 
Antony  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Romans  who 
favored  the  utmost  latitude  among  men,  but  heartily  en- 
joyed seeing  an  unfaithful  woman  burned  at  the  stake. 
In  those  days  the  Roman  girl  had  nothing  to  do  but  live 
a  pure  and  blameless  life,  so  that  she  could  marry  a  shat- 
tered Roman  rake  who  had  succeeded  in  shunning  a 
blameless  life  himself,  and  at  last,  when  he  was  sick  of  all 
kinds  of  depravity  and  needed  a  good,  careful  wife  to 
take  care  of  him,  would  come  with  his  dappled,  sin-sick 
soul  and  shattered  constitution,  and  his  vast  acquisition 
of  debts,  and  ask  to  be  loved  by  a  noble  young  woman. 
Nothing  pleased  a  blase  Roman  so  well  as  to  have  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  with  eyes  like  liquid  night,  to  take  the 
job  of  reforming  him.  I  frequently  get  up  in  the  night 
to  congratulate  myself  that  I  was  not  born,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  a  Roman  girl. 

The  historian  continues  to  say,  that  though  Mr.  Antony 
continued  to  live  a  life  of  licentious  lawlessness  that  occa- 
sioned talk  even  in  Rome,  he  was  singularly  successful 
in  politics. 

He  was  very  successful  at  funerals,  also,  and  his  off- 
hand obituary  works  were  sought  for  far  and  wide.  His  im- 
promptu remarks  at  the  grave  of  Caesar,  as  afterward  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Shakespeare,  from  memory,  attracted  gen- 
eral notice,  and  made  the  funeral  a  highly  enjoyable  af- 
fair. After  this,  no  assassination  could  be  regarded  as  a 
success  unless  Mark  Antony  could  be  secured  to  corne 
and  deliver  his  justly  celebrated  eulogy. 

About  43,  B.  C,  Antony,  Octavius  and  I.epidus 
formed  a  copartnership,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of 
Antony,  Octavius  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  gen- 
eral all-around  triumvirate  business,  and  dealing  in  Ro- 
man republican  pelts.  The  firm  succeeded  in  making 
republicanism  extremely  odious,  and  for  years  a  re- 
publican hardly  dared  to  go  out  after  dark  to  feed  the 
horse  lest  he  be  jumped  on  by  a  myrmidon  and  assassin- 
ated. It  was  about  this  time  that  Cicero  had  a  misun- 
derstanding with  Mark's  myndons,  and  went  home  packed 
in  ice. 

Mark  Antony,  when  the  firm  of  Antony,  Octavius  & 
Co.  settled  up  its  affairs,  received  as  his  share  the  Asiatic 


provinces  and  Egypt.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met 
Cleopatra,  at  an  Egyptian  sociable,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Falling  in  love  with  fair  women  and  speaking  pieces 
over  new-made  graves  seemed  to  be  Mark's  normal  con- 
dition. He  got  into  a  quarrel  with  Octavius,  and  settled 
it  by  marrying  Octavia,  Octavius's  sister;  but  this  was 
not  a  love  match,  for  he  at  once  returned  to  Cleopatra, 
the  author  of  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  other  works. 

This  love  for  Cleopatra  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his 
final  overthrow,  for  he  frequently  went  over  to  see  her 
when  he  should  have  been  at  home  killing  invaders.  He 
ceased  to  care  about  slashing  around  in  carnage,  and  pre- 
ferred to  turn  Cleopatra's  music  for  her  while  she  knocked 
out  the  teeth  of  her  old  upright  piano  and  sang  to  him  in 
a  low,  passionate,  VOX  humana  tone. 

So,  at  last,  the  great  cemetery  declaimer  and  long-dis- 
tance assassin,  Mark  Antony,  was  driven  out  of  his  vast 
dominions,  after  a  big  naval  defeat  at  Actium,  in  Septem- 
ber, 31,  B.  C,  retreated  to  Alexandria,  called  for  more 
reinforcements,  and  didn't  get  them.  Deserted  by  his 
fleet,  and  reduced  to  a  hand-me-down  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  two-year-old  plug  hat,  he  wrote  a  poetic  wail  addressed 
to  Cleopatra,  and  sent  it  to  the  Alexandria  papers;  then, 
closing  the  door  and  hanging  up  his  pantaloons  on  a  nail, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  sag  in  the  knees,  he  blew  out  the  gas 
and  climbed  over  the  high  board-fence  which  stands  for- 
ever between  the  somber  present  and  the  dark,  blue,  mys- 
terious ultimately. 

Hudson,  Wisconsin,  April  12,  1886. 

Cincinnati  Graphic. 


SONNET. 


(  With  a  Volume  of  Brownings  Poems.) 

There  wandered  lately  in  the  dewy  morn 
A  blind  man  through  my  maze  of  roses  rare, 
And,  charmed  by  fragrance  lading  all  the  air, 

He  stooped  to  pluck  one,  and  but  found  a  thorn. 

He  heard  the  splashing  of  yon  fountain,  borne 
On  Zephyr's  wings,  and  thought,  "the  lapwings  fare 
Afield,  or  winds  disturb  the  trees" — when  there 

The  living  waters  flowed  for  hearts  forlorn. 

Lo,  here  my  poet !  —  He  who  reads  aright 

May  cull  the  sweetest  flowers,  may  quaff  the  deep 

Calm  waters  of  the  soul.    But  if  the  heart 

lie  cold,  unseeing,  all  enwrapt  in  night, 
All's  dark.    Not  he  who  runs  may  read.     They  reap 

Earth's  fruits  who  toil.    Such  in  these  truths  have  part. 

Ethelbert  Dudley  Warjield,  in  Literary  World. 


M.  Verneuil  has  lately  published  a  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  M.  Lereboullet,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  set  on  foot  an  experimental  inquiry 
into  the  possibility  of  finding  some  method  of  "attenu- 
ating" the  presumed  virus  of  tubercle,  so  as  to  make  in- 
oculation therewith  practically  useful  against  consump- 
tion, either  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  like  vaccination 
against  small-pox,  or  as  a  means  of  cure,  like  Pasteur's 
inoculations  in  hydrophobia.  Three  thousand  francs 
have  already  been  subscribed,  and  the  respectable  names 
ofCornil,  Bouchard,  Damaschino,  and  Potain  are  men- 
tioned among  those  who  approve  of  the  investigation-  R 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception 
of  hydrophobia  (an  exception  still  on  trial),  no  human  dis- 
ease but  small-pox  is  known  which  can  be  prevented  by 
inoculation;  that  of  epizootic  diseases,  anthrax  is  only  ln 
certain  cases  guarded  against  by  1'asteur's  attenuated 
virus;  that  the  dependence  of  consumption  on  Koch's 
Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  far  from  established ;  that  its  fatal" 
ity  is  very  far  below  that  of  small-pox  or  hydrophobia,  and 
its  treatment  far  more  successful.  Consumption  is  the 
most  important  disease  of  temperate  climates,  both  by  its 
prevalence,  its  mortality,  and  its  incidence  on  young 
adults;  so  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  rabbits  or  cats  for 
even  a  remote  chance  of  controlling  its  ravages  is  well  jus- 
tified.   But  the  chance  is.  we  fear,  remote. — Nature. 


The  great  advantage  of  recitations  is  that  everybody  is 
obliged  to  listen  to  them.  One  may  talk  away  gayly, 
hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  lower  the  voice,  while  some 
luckless  girl  who  practices  six  hours  a  day  performs  upon 
the  piar.o;  and  even  when  a  song  is  going  on,  it  is  not  ut- 
terly unlawful  to  relrain  from  conversing  gently.  But  the 
instant  either  man  or  woman  stands  up  to  "elocute"  all 
tongues  must  be  tied.  In  the  face  of  such  a  benefit  to 
performers,  it  is  ungracious  to  hint  at  the  only  remaining 
question— why  should  people  meet  together  to  listen  to 
the  repetition  of  poems  with  which  they  have  been  famil- 
iar since  their  childhood,  or  to  others  with  which,  alas, 
they  will  soon  be  only  too  conversant?  Perhaps  in  a  far- 
off  millenium  they  will  be  able  to  discover  some  means 
of  conversing  intelligently  with  one  another  for  an  hour  or 
so  without  being  forced  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  aids. 
Music,  they  say,  is  refining;  but  is  amateur  recitation  re- 
fining? Is  it  any  thing,  if  we  only  had  the  courage  to  say 
so,  but  a  most  uninteresting  nuisance,  a  most  thorough, 
complete,  and  unmitigated  nineteenth  century  form  of 

boring  the  many  in  order  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  few?  

London  Globe. 


An  illustration  of  how  great  issues  may  depend  upon 
insignificant  incidents  is  furnished  bv  a  passage  in  the 
career  of  Prince  Bismarck.  About  the  year  1850  the  re- 
gent of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  requested  the 
Prussian  government  to  name  several  men  from  whom 
one  might  be  chosen  for  high  state  office  in  the  duchy. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and  among  the  names 
was  that  of  "Otto  von  Bismarck  zu  Schbnhausen."  Bis- 
marck and  another  were  ordered  to  present  themselves  on 
a  certain  day  before  the  regent,  for  demonstration  ot 
their  fitness  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  Both  traveled, 
accordingly,  to  the  center  of  the  duchy,  but  as  ill  luck 
or  luck  would  have  it  the  axle  of  the  carriage  in  which 
Bismarck  journeyed  broke  on  the  way,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  a  night,  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  at 
the  nearest  town.  Next  day  he  resumed  his  journey,  but 
he  arrived  twenty-four  hours  after  the  time  appointed  for 
the  interview.  In  the  meantime  his  rival  had  the  post. 
So  Bismarck  returned  home,  and  in  time  became  Impe- 
rial Chancellor  instead.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ART  NOTES. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Krancisco 
Art  Association  opened  Wednesday  evening,  un- 
der lavorable  auspices.  The  number  ol  exhib- 
itors is  unusually  large,  and  the  work  presented 
generally  creditable.  The  rooms  were  crowded 
at  the  opening,  those  present  representing  largely 
the  fashion  and  culture  of  the  city,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  would-be  buyers;  and  the  attend- 
ance has  since  continued  good.  The  decora- 
tions were  handsome  and  artistic.  Both  the 
ante-rooms  and  main  saloons  were  adorned  with 
choice  flowers,  shrubs,  and  ferns;  while  at  the 
end  of  the  large  class-room  was  stationed  a  band, 
which  discoursed  sweet  music  during  the  even- 
ing. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  paint- 
ings on  exhibition,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
oil-paintings,  and  seventy-one  water-colors. 
Through  the  influence  of  W.  A.  Coulter,  who 
formerly  resided  in  this  city,  and  is  now  of  Bos- 
ton, and  whose  marine  pictures  are  familiar  to 
many  here,  a  number  of  Boston  artists  were  in- 
duced to  exhibit  pictures.  These  include  twelve 
water-colors  and  fifteen  paintings  in  oil. 

The  artists  represented  are  John  R.  Kniking, 
W.J.  Halsell,  E.  Boyd  Smith.  H.  Winthrop 
Pierce,  Alfred  Ordway,  F.  B.  de  Blois,  Childe 
Hassam,  C.  F.  Pierce,  Scott  Leighton,  M. 
Waterman,  L.  Dean  Hendricks,  A.  Hallett, 
Charles  Copeland,  S.  P.  R.  Trescott,  G.  R. 
Barse,  Jr.,  R.  Garret,  and  A.  O.  Clapp. 

There  are  fewer  poor  pictures  than  usual,  and 
the  best  work  by  local  artists  does  not  suffer 
but  rather  gains  by  comparison  with  that  which 
has  been  sent  from  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Thomas  Hill  is  represented  by  three  or  four 
large  canvases,  which  are  assigned  the  best 
places  in  the  room,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  No.  28 — "Headwater  of  Madison  river,  at 
Yellowstone  park." 

This  painting  has  theeffect  of  rugged  gran- 
deur usual  in  Hill's  pictures,  and,  beside,  has  a 
delicacy  of  finish  not  often  seen  in  large  can- 
vases. No.  72,  "Yellowstone  Lake,"  by  the 
same  artist,  is  also  a  most  striking  representa- 
tion of  grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  No.  88, 
"ATouristin  Yosemite,'' represents  a  child  on  a 
white  mule.  The  animal  is  particularly  life-like, 
and  will  be  a  reminder  to  tourists  of  the  journey 
to  the  valley.  Another  painting,  by  the  same 
artist,  104,  "Yosemite  Valley,"  seems  to  be  a  re- 
production of  a  larger  painting  already  exhib- 
ited. 

William  Keith  exhibits  a  number  of  pictures, 
all  marked  by  his  thoroughness  of  method,  and 
displaying  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  gen- 
ius. He  has  examples  of  work  in  every  depart- 
ment— landscape,  portraiture,  and  figure-paint- 
ing in  oil,  as  well  as  several  water-colors.  No. 
41.  "Edge of  the  Wood,"  is  a  delicately  executed 
landscape,  which  will  rank  with  the  best  ever 
produced  by  a  local  artist.  Another  one  of  his 
pictures,  No.  49,  "Arguille  Der  Drew,"  a  view  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  also 
because  it  is  suggestive  of  Sierra  scenery.  He 
has  two  impressionist  pictures,  No.  94,  "The 
Early  Rain,"  and  98,  "The  Later  Rain," 
which  are  admired  by  those  who  have 
a  fondness  for  works  of  that  school.  No. 
96,  "A  Study,"  and  97,  "The  Old  Gossip,"  are 
two  interesting  character  sketches,  representing 
two  old  women,  taken  from  life  in  Munich.  No. 
54  is  the  portrait  of  Professor  Davidson,  which 
has  several  times  been  noticed  in  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan. It  is  much  admired.  No.  67  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady,  and  is  a  meritorious  work.  Of  his 
water  colors.  No.  149,  "Stone  Church  at  Great 
Harrington,  Massachusetts,"  and  "Arundle  Cas- 
tle," No.  29,  are  the  best. 

M.  Straus  exhibits  No.  10,  "In  the  Swamp,"  a 
representation  of  the  live-oaks  of  Louisiana. 
This  picture  was  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
New  Orleans,  and  was  assigned  a  place  of  honor 
there.  Norton  Bush  sends  to  the  exhibition 
Nos.  33,  "Sutter  Fort,  1846,"  and  34,  "Sutter 
Fort,  1886."  These  are  the  only  historical 
paintings  in  the  exhibition.  They  are  highly 
meritorious  works,  and  have,  beside,  a  value  as 
illustrations  of  history.  William  B.  Gifford, 
who  has  recently  opened  a  studio  in  this  city, 
exhibits  four  landscapes  which  are  quite  admi- 
rable for  color  and  finish.  Lizzie  L.  Schutze,  an 
artist  who  has  already  won  an  enviable  fame, 
having,  drawn  the  gold  medal  at  several  Euro- 
pean exhibitions,  presents  three  figure  pieces, 
which  are  among  the  best  ever  produced  by  a 
woman  artist  here.  They  are  No.  4,  "Ponder- 
ing After  the  Ball,"  No.  5,  "Bridesmaid,"  and 
No.  6,  "Little  Californian."  Another  excellent 
picture  is  Miss  Susie  Dugan's  "Violets."  The 
flowers  look  as  fresh  as  if  just  plucked. 

Raschen  is  seen  at  his  best  in  a  small  portrait, 
No.  67.  Brooks  exhibits  No.  S9,  "Still  Life," 
and  No.  60,  "Gray  Squirrel."  Virgil  Williams 
exhibits  No,  45,  "Picking  Fruit,"  and  No.  100, 
"Feeding  the  Chickens.  S.  N.  Shaw  exhibits 
two  portraits,  one  of  J.  de  Fremery,  and  another 
of  J.  G.  Eastland,  two  well-known  citizens  and 
capitalists. 

The  best  marine  picture  in  the  exhibition  is 
the  water-color,  No.  152,  by  William  T.  Rich- 
ards. 

Two  of  the  water-colors  sen;  by  Boston  ar- 
tists to  the  exhibition  have  been  sold,  No. 
163,  "Granada,"  by  Edmund  Garrett,  and  No. 
166,  "Boston  Harbor,"  by  H.  A.  Hallett.  The 
water-colors  they  exhibit  are  generally  consid- 
ered superior  to  the  oil  paintings. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


An  animal  to  make  light  of:  The  tapir. 

The  most  alarming  eight-hour  movement  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the 
congressional  lower  jaw. 

It  may  be  said  of  a  theater  hat,  like  some  other 
disagreeable  things,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"It's  a  very  funny  thing,"  remarked  Bass, 
meditatively.  "1  sat  by  the  river  all  day,  with 
bated  breath,  and  never  caught  a  thing." 

A  Chicago  editor,  absent  on  a  trii>  to  Wash- 
ington, writes  that  he  has  been  all  through  the 
national  capital  and  considerable  of  his  own. 

More  than  four  thousand  devices  for  coupling 
have  been  patented,  and  yet  thousands  of  bach- 
elors and  maidens  go  it  alone  in  this  country. 

An  exchange  contains  an  article  headed  "How 
a  journalist  OutwittedaQueen. "The  journalist, 
we  suspect,  swung  the  king.  We  have  seen  it 
done  frequently. 

It  has  just  leaked  out  that  Mary  Anderson  re- 
fused to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  although  she 
had  a  full  house  at  the  time.  They  say  that  the 
Prince  had  a  straight  flush  just  afterward. 

Book  Agent — Is  the  head  of  the  house  in? 
Servant — Yis,  sor.  He's  in  the  library,  thryin' 
to  write  a  letter  with  his  new  stylographic  pen. 
Wull  yez  come  in?  Book  Agent  ( hastily )— No; 
I'll  call  again. 

An  Iowa  judge  has  decided  that  a  man  is  in 
duty  bound  to  tell  his  wife  where  he  spends  his 
evenings  when  he  is  away  from  home  This  de- 
cision is  all  right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  sup- 
pose the  man  doesn't  know. 

An  Irishman  entered  a  hatter's,  and,  approach- 
ing the  counter,  said  he  wished  to  purchase  a  hat. 
"What  size,  sir?"  asked  the  assistant.  "Begorra, 
I  don't  know,"  said  the  Hibernian,  scratching 
his  head,  "but  I  take  noines  in  boots." 

Visitor  ( in  penitentiary)— What  brought  you 
to  this  place,  my  friend?  Convict — Sneezing. 
I'iutor — Sneezing?  Convict — Yis,  sorr.  It  woke 
the  gintleman  up,  an'  he  nabbed  me.  Have  ye 
got  a  bit  of  tobacky  about  ye,  sorr?" 

"I  would  not  injure  the  lowliest  creature  that 
enjoys  the  boon  of  life, "  says  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist. It's  all  right  enough  for  a  man  to  talk 
like  that  while  he  has  lots  of  hair  and  flies  are 
scarce,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  that  man 
will  thirst  for  gore. 

"I  notice,"  said  the  gentleman,  in  search  of  in- 
formation, to  Herr  Most,  "that  anarchists  never 
strike.  Why  is  this?"  "That,"  said  the  great 
apostle  of  mouth  as  a  factor  in  social  progress, 
with  much  dignity,  "is  easily  explained.  No 
true  anarchist  ever  works." 

Young  Feat  her ly — Do  you  recall  that  quota- 
tion, Miss  Waldo,  beginning  "No  pent-up — no 
pent-up— pent-up  Ithaca  contracts — "  Miss 
lValdo—"'Ho  pent-up  Utica  contracts,"  I  think, 
Mr.  Featherly.  Young  Featherlv— Ah,  Utica; 
thanks.  I  knew  it  was  some  town  in  central 
New  York. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Evarts,  Dan?  "Rather 
small  of  his  age."  "Yes;  but,  Dan,  he's  got 
nerve — lots  of  it."  "How  do  you  know?"  "Be- 
cause I  saw  him  last  night  eating  peas  with  his 
fork.  Dan,  a  man  with  aspirations,  who  can  eat 
pease  with  a  fork,  and  without  impaling  them, 
mind  you,  is  to  be  feared,  and  don  t  you  forget 
to  make  a  note  of  it." 

An  unknown  man  stepped  up  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Talmage  once,  and  said:  "Well,  sir,  I  am  an 
evolutionist,  and  I  want  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  you.  I  am  also  an  annihilationist.  I 
believe  that  when  I  die  that  will  be  the  end  of 
me."  "Thank  God  for  that!"  devoutly  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Talmage,  as  he  walked  off  and  left  the 
man  perfectly  dazed. 

First  Sport — Has  a  fight  been  fixed  between 
Sullivan  and  Smith?  Second  Sport— Yes,  two  of 
'em.  The  first  is  for  $20,000  and  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world,  bare  knuckles,  to  a  finish. 
The  second  is  with  soft  gloves,  six  rounds.  Two 
thirds  of  the  gate  money  goes  to  the  winner. 
First  Sport — Where  is  the  first  to  be  fought? 
Second  Sport — In  the  newspapers.  First  Sport — 
And  the  second?  Second  Sport—  Madison-square 
Garden. 


Cora  Pearl  has  published  her  memoirs.  If 
she  tells  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth"  therein,  the  work  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  very  interesting  reading.  This 
long-famous  and  now  very  elderly  personage  is 
said  to  be  in  rather  limited  circumstances  at 
present,  owing  to  her  passion  for  gambling. 
Gone  arc  the  days  of  diamonds  and  gorgeous 
equipages,  of  her  solid-silver  toilet  service,  her 
drawine-room  curtains  in  Valenciennes  lace,  her 
dining-room  portieres  in  gold  embroidered  India 
shawling.  No  more  boy-millionaires  will  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide  at  her  feet.  Fashion 
no  longer  owns  her,  even  in  whispers,  as  one  of 
its  leaders.  She  has  grown  old,  but  still  pre- 
serves that  marvelous  symmetry  of  figure  that 
made  her  appearance  on  horseback  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  some  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
sensationsof  the  town.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  Prince  Napoleon  bestowed  upon 
her  the  elegant  hotel  on  the  Rue  du  Chaillot, 
which,  with  all  its  plenishing,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  the  Exhibition  year.  The  woman  is  not 
without  wit,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  tes- 
tify. A  report  of  her  sudden  death  was  once 
current  in  Paris,  and  a  prominent  French  jour- 
nalist rushed  off  to  her  abode  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  He  ar- 
rived there  about  midday,  was  told  that  Mile. 
Pearl  was  alive  and  well,  and  had  not  yet  left 
her  room.  She  sent  out  to  him  a  card,  on  which 
was  penciled  the  following  scriptural  reference: 
"Mark  v,  39."  Considerably  puzzled,  the  jour- 
nalist hunted  up  a  bible — no  easy  matter  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  French  newspaper-man  at 
that — and  read  as  follows:  "The  damsel  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth." 


AFTER  DINNER. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  Indigestion 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  that  painful 
malady  by  the  use  of  an  after-dinner 
pill,  so  composed  that  it  will  give  tone 
to  the  stomach,  prevent  heartburn,  rouse 
the  liver  to  healthful  action,  invigorate 
the  kidneys,  and  thus,  through  the  activity 
of  these  organs,  promote  the  natural 
movement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Ayek's  Pills  are  so  compounded  that 
their  action,  though  mild,  effectually  pro- 
duces the  above  results.  They  also,  in 
eui  ing  Constipation,  remove  the  cause  of 
Biliousness,  Liver  Complaint,  Kidney  Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism,  ami  many  other  serious 
ailments. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

contain  no  mineral  nor  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and  do  not  gripe  unless  the 
bowels  are  irritated,  and  even  theu  their 
influence  is  healing.  To  continue  their 
effect  in  constipated  or  chronic  cases,  they 
need  only  be  taken  in  diminishing  instead 
of  Increasing  doses.  For  seamen,  and  in- 
habitants or  travelers  in  sparsely  settled 
countries  where  physicians  are  not  at 
hand,  they  are  of"  inestimable  value. 
There  is  hardly  a  sickness  they  will  not 
alleviate,  and  iii  most  cases  cure,  if  taken 
promptly.  To  young  girls  just  entering 
upon  womanhood,  and  to  women  whose 
period  of  maternity  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Ayer's  Pills,  in  moderate  doses,  merely 
sufficient  to  ensure  regular  action  of  the 
bowels,  will  be  found  of 

Incalculable  Value. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


ARTISTS1  DIRECTORY. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Altemooii. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

fSO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BBCAVSE: 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers.** 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper, 
g.    Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion- 


THK  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


B 


EN  DER,  MISS  S.  E., 
Studio,  120  Sutter  street;  room  40. 


FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


K 


UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Stockto  »  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27*  28. 


ATAHL.  H   \V\,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


]\TARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  st 


OOCERS,  C.  A., 

Stuiiio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin ; 

6  Eddy  st  eet. 


W 


AN  DESFOR  DE,  J.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  F.  MARION, 
'  *    Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


W 


ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lkavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Matinee  to-day  (Saturday)  ai  n  o'clock 

POSITIVELY  LAST  PERFORMANCES 

EZRA  F.  KENDALL, 

In  his  latest  and  highly  successful  nonsensical  comedy 
satire, 

A  PAIR  OF  KIDS. 

Supported  by  a  carefully  selected  company,  including  the 
celebrated 

OEYMPIA  ".EARTET, 

Under  management  of  C.  D.  Hets. 

Monday,  May  3d— one  week  only— 

HAKHISON  and  (iOlKLAY , 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN, 

OUT  OF  THE  FRvTnC-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

45T  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.  S3 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  strbet.  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of— 

THE  MEDIUM. 

(A  musical  comedy  in  three  acts) 
Monday  Evening  May  3d 

GRAND  DOUBLE  BILL. 

PYGMALION  "AND  GALATEA, 

Comic  opera,  by  Suppe, 
—and— 

FLIRTATION, 

A  Musical  Comedy. 

OUR  POPULAR  PRICES: 

Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OE  WATERLOO 

AT  THK 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Daily  Irani  9  A.  to  11  1'.  1H. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

116  Eddy  street. 


c 


ARPET 

BEATINC. 


Telephone  303*i. 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Beating  and  Reno- 
vating  Works,   1321  and 
1 3 '-4  3    Market  street,  be- 
|  tween  9th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


BEMINQTOH'fl 
8TANDA  Kl> 

TYPE-WRITER, 

Awarded  first  pre- 
mium at  Mechanics* 
Fair.  See  them,  or 
send  for  a  circular. 

U.   G.    \*  irksnn 

A  CO.,  38  Califor- 
nia street.  Also,  general  agents  for  Stenograph  Short- 
hand Machine. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
<7Has  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


The  great  interest  in  theatrical  matters  at  this 
moment  is  not  that  which  is  but  that  which  is 
to  be.  The  appearance  of  Lawrence  Barrett — 
one  of  the  greatest  among  the  few  who  remain 
faithful  to  the  highest  lines  of  dramatic  art — 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction to  the  more  intellectual  of  the  theater- 
going public.  His  reappearance  at  the  Baldwin, 
after  a  two-years'  absence,  will  be  invested  with 
an  added  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  will  make 
known  to  us  a  play  the  very  name  of  whose  au- 
thor, Victor  Hugo,  insures  its  being  a  lofty 
poem  set  to  action.  Mr.  Barrett's  name  has  be- 
come identified  with  the  leading  part  in  Her- 
nani— a  play  as  remarkable  in  itself  as  in  its 
historical  and  political  associations.  Exiled 
during  the  second  empire  from  the  French 
stage,  as  was  its  author  from  his  native  land, 
the  triumphant  recall  of  both  followed  the  re- 
storation of  republicanism.  Its  first  production 
after  its  interdiction  was  a  great  one,  worthy  of 
the  tragedy  and  its  author,  Sara  Bernhardt 
taking  the  part  first  interpreted  by  Mile.  Mars. 
The  play  is  an  heroic  tragedy  of  a  sustained 
and  lofty  somberness,  mingled  with  the  pathos 
and  passion  and  invested  with  the  intensely 
poetic  atmosphere  in  which  the  fervid  imagina- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo  so  delights. 

"Hernani,"  an  exiled  and  outlawed  prince  of 
Arragon,  loves  "Donna  Zanthe."  Duke  de 
Sylva,  and  the  king  himself,  are  equally  in  love 
with  the  same  noble  lady,  to  the  former  of  whom 
she  is  affianced.  The  rivals  in  love  are  also  ri- 
vals in  chivalrous  magnanimity — "Hernani" 
saving  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  proud  old 
duke  respecting  the  claims  of  hospitality  to  the 
extent  of  sparing  the  life  of  "Hernani,"  who  has 
fallen  into  his  hands.  There  is,  however,  less 
heroism  in  this,  since  he  exacts  from  the  outlaw 
a  solemn  pledge  to  give  up  his  life  at  the  duke's 
command,  which  is  to  be  conveyed  by  a  signal 
onthehorn  which  "Hernani"  hands  him.  This 
terrible  compact  is  the  culmination  of  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  third  act.  "Hernani" 
stipulates  that  he  is  to  live  long  enough  to  kill 
the  king,  after  which  his  life  belongs  to  the 
duke. 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  catacombs 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whither  "Don  Carlos,"  King 
of  Spain,  has  come  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Here  he  takes  prisoner  both  "Her- 
nani" and  "Sylva,"  among  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors against  his  life.  "Hernani"  reveals  nim- 
self  as  the  son  of  a  nobleman  beheaded  by  the 
king's  father.  The  king,  with  sudden  generos- 
ity, restores  his  favored  rival  to  fortune  and 
rank,  and  gives  him  the  hand  of  "Donna 
Zanthe."  He  also  pardons  the  "Duke  de  Sylva." 
In  the  fifth  act,  the  wedding  of  "Hernani"  and 
"Donna  Zanthe"  appears  to  be  a  bright  ending 
to  the  tragic  gloom.  But,  alas!  the  pledge  given 
by  "Hernani."  when  he  was  a  man  desperate 
alike  of  love  and  fortune,  must  be  redeemed  just 
as  the  sweetness  and  brightness  of  life  are  dawn- 
ing on  him  in  their  most  alluring  light.  The 
relentless  duke  sounds  the  fateful  horn.  The 
tears  and  prayers  of  beauty  are  as  unavailing  as 
the  appeal  wrung  (by  love  not  fear)  from  the 
unhappy  bridegroom.  He  must  choose  between 
poison  and  the  sword  to  divide  with  an  eternal 
separation  the  two  whom  fate  itself  had  at  last 
given  to  each  other.  Nothing  is  left  but  to  die 
together.  The  vial  of  poison  is  shared  between 
the  fated  lovers,  and  death  ends  the  exciting  and 
harrowing  scene.  The  culmination  is  more  ter- 
rible in  its  tragic  suggestion  from  the  sudden  re- 
vulsion from  the  extreme  of  unhoped-for  joy  to 
the  blackness  of  despair. 

Those  who  know  the  severe  study  which  Mr. 
Barrett  bestows  on  his  personations,  and  the 
lofty  plane  on  which  his  acting  is  sustained,  will 
look  forward  to  his  rendering  of  so  poetic  and 
elevated  a  character  with  an  absorbing  interest 
and  anticipation.  Correct  costuming,  new- 
scenery,  original  music,  and  artistic  properties 
will  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  this  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Barrett  brings  his  own  company — 
said  to  be  a  good  one.  The  sale  of  seats  goes 
far  to  prove  that  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  theater  patrons  in  this  city  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  both  coin  and  countenance 
to  a  play  which  truly  merits  the  support  of  an 
intelligent  and  refined  public. 

Miss  Isabel  Morris  has  become  too  well 
known  as  a  promising  emotional  actress  to  need 
indorsement.  Her  appearance  at  the  Alcazar, 
on  Monday  night,  was  welcomed  by  a  large  and 
flatteringly  appreciative  audience.  The  New 
Magdalen  is  an  intensely  dramatic  production, 
abounding  in  effective  contrasts  and  chang- 
ing emotions,  which  give  great  chance  for 
the  display  of  those  capabilities  which  are 
essentially  in  Miss  Morris's  line.  The  first 
temptation  and  final  resolve  to  personate  the 
dead  "Grace  Roseberry"  was  managed  with  a 
quick  and  electric  suggestiveness  which  is  one 
of  the  traits  of  dramatic  genius.  In  the  last 
encounter  with  the  real  and  vindictive 
"Grace,"  the  sudden  transition  of  feeling 
was  strongly  rendered.  In  truth,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  this  character  Miss  Isabel  Morris 
has  taken  a  decided  step  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  artistic  ambition. 

Miss  Morris  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  sup- 


ported. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edmunds  are,  in 
the  respective  parts  of  "Julian  Gray"  and  "Lady 
Janet  Roy,"  the  same  reliable,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  comprehending  artists  that  they 
have  always  proved  in  whatever  they  have  done 
here.  As  "Lady  Janet,"  Mrs.  Edmunds  dis- 
plays that  exquisite  taste  as  to  appropriateness 
which  marks  study  as  well  as  natural  fitness  for 
her  profession.  Her  artistic  make-up  as  the 
elderly  lady  was  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing old  yet  charming  and  attractive — a  fact 
as  rarely  demonstrated  on  the  stage  as  in  real 
life.  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  "Julian  Gray,"  a  manly, 
honest,  powerful,  and  sincere  young  clergyman, 
realizes  Wilkie  Coilins's  virile  ideal  of  the  char- 
acter. Miss  Jean  Darragh  made  so  hard,  implac- 
able, narrow,  and  vindictive  a  'Grace  Rose- 
berry"  as  to  be  positively  hateful  and  repulsive 
— a  statement  that  must  be  taken  as  an  artistic 
compliment.  For  the  rest,  if  Mr.  McCormick 
could  have  gotten  rid  of  a  most  effeminate  lisp 
and  an  ill-fitting  coat,  and  could  have  managed 
to  assume  a  little  more  of  the  outward  seeming 
of  a  gentleman  and  less  that  of  a  lackey,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  a  pretty  fair  "Horace 
Holmcroft." 

The  beautiful  Alcazar  is  now  really  a  little 
gem  of  a  theater.  The  new  dress-circle  is  a 
great  addition  to  comfort  and  convenience,  the 
seats  being  graded  in  height,  thus  affording  to 
all  a  good  view  of  the  stage.  The  present  com- 
pany have  in  preparation  The  Geneva  Cross. 

One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  detail  of  this 
production,  partly  from  the  natural  pleasure  of 
noting  the  result  of  a  close  and  thoughtful  study 
of  human  emotion,  and  partly  because  there  is 
nothing  to  turn  to  in  the  record  of  the  week, 
outside  of  the  Xew  Magdalen.  Nor  is  this 
precedence  given  on  account  of  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  piece  and  the  lightness  of  other  cur- 
rent productions.  Seriousness  alone  confers  no 
dignity.  We  feel  much  more  respect  for  the  antic 
and  cheery  mocking-bird,  trilling  his  melodious 
burlesques  in  mid-air,  or  even  for  the  brilliant, 
frivolous  bejeweled  humming-bird,  than  for  the 
solemn  owl.  Excellence  in  any  line,  be  it  grave 
or  gay,  deep  or  superficial,  commands  attention 
and  commendation. 

Last  week  it  seemed  as  if  the  lowest  depths  of 
dramatic  possibility  had  been  touched;  but  this 
week  has  proved  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad 
that  it  might  not  be  worse — Mixed  Pickles,  A 
Pair  of  Kids,  and  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold! 
The  defunct  minstrels  at  the  Standard  would 
have  been  high  art  by  comparison.  No  wonder 
the  Alcazar  has  been  regarded  as  the  saltpeter 
that  has  saved  the  theatric  hebdomad. 

Such  a  production  as  the  burlesque  at  the 
California  is  hardly  a  matter  for  criticism  of  any 
nature.  But  one  may  justly  criticise  the  man- 
agement, that  such  a  piece,  so  cast  and  so 
played,  should  be  there  at  all.  If  the  object  was 
to  make  money  by  putting  Charley  Reed,  with  his 
face  washed,  on  exhibition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
that  object  has  been  attained.  Money  is  no  doubt 
needed  to  carry  on  a  theater,  and  a  sacrifice  may 
be  made  to  gain  it.  The  California  has  made  a 
big  sacrifice;  let  us  hope  it  has  been  paid  for 
it.  Charley  Reed  we  all  like;  but  we  also  have 
some  little  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things. 

"Francis"  is  a  wild  absurdity,  and  is  funny, 
inasmuch  as  Charley  Reed  could  not  possibly 
be  otherwise  than  funny  when  he  sets  out  to  be. 
But  it  is  the  fun  of  the  minstrel  essentially;  and 
while  we  laugh  there  is  still  a  consciousness  of 
inappropriateness  that  is  unpleasing.  Even  bur- 
lesque has  its  limits  which  may  not  be  passed 
without  the  fatal  lapse  from  fun  to  foolishness. 
The  first  step  seems  to  have  upset  the  entire 
establishment.  Even  the  cast  is  out  of  joint,  as 
well  as  the  selection. 

The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  choosing  a  bur- 
lesque in  which  singing  is  the  most  marked  feat- 
ure, and  giving  it  out  to  a  company  who  can't 
sing,  is  original.  Two  original  songs,  a  pretty 
trifle  called  "One,  two,  three,  four,"  and  an- 
other, by  Will  Barton,  fare  a  little  better  than  the 
others,  as  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Kan- 
kin  and  Charley  Reed.  But  the  fateful  attempt 
in  Rob  liov  should  have  warned  the  management 
off  musical  ground.  But  for  little  Miss  Conk- 
lin's  hoop-dance,  Jaguarine's  slashing  sword 
practice,  and  Osbournc's  inimitable  "Queen 
Katharine,"  it  would  appear  as  if  the  burlesque 
had  been  intended  to  lie  in  giving  everybody  the 
thing  he  couldn't  do.  Mrs.  Rankin  is  a  charm- 
ing actress;  but  if  there  is  any  little  cherub  who 
sits  up  aloft  to  keep  persons  from  making  them- 
selves ridiculous  where  nature  has  made  them 
lovely,  that  cherub  couldn't  put  in  his  time  bet- 
ter than  by  giving  a  warning  whisper  toactresses 
when  they  become  too  fat  to  appear  in  tights 
with  cither  propriety  or  attractiveness.  The 
California  has  made  a  long  and  perhaps  a  losing 
run  with  good  plays  well  performed.  The  re- 
action has  cleared  a  tremendous  space  at  one 
bound.  In  the  interest  of  the  California,  let  us 
hope  that  bosh  pays. 

Harrison  and  Gourlay  fill  next  week  at  the 
Bush.  There  arc  certain  indefinable  but  unmis- 
takable distinctions  that  arc  best  learned  by  ob- 
servation. A  visit  to  Harrison  and  Gourlay 
may  serve  to  show  cx|>crimcntally  the  difference 
between  the  folly  that  delights  and  refreshes 
and  the  foolishness  that  wearies  and  disgusts. 
Couldn't  these  "good  fellows"  give  a  profes- 
sional matinee  before  they  leave? 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  will  continue  its  last 
success,  The  Medium,  till  further  notice. 


NOTES. 

The  Japanese  village  is  going  to  Chicago. 

Lawrence  Barrett,  in  Hernani,  Monday 
night,  at  the  Baldwin. 

Messrs.  Hoogs  and  Peel  have  taken  their  We, 
Us  &*  Co.  to  1'ortland 

Billy  Birch  and  Benjy  Cotton,  the  two  gay 
boys,  are  pleasing  the  people  in  the  interior. 

Professor  Cromwell  is  lecturing  in  New  York, 
on  "  San  Francisco  and  the  Far  West." 

Harrison  &  Gourlay  begin  on  Monday  night 
an  engagement  at  the  Bush,  for  one  week  only. 

Emma  Abbott  has  had  a  more  than  usually 
successful  year,  both  artistically  and  finan- 
cially. 

The  Standard  is  to  be  reopened  Monday,  May 
3d,  by  Mr.  Fred  W.  Mellis,  humorist  and  ven- 
triloquist. 

Miss  Isabel  Morris  and  company  continue 
next  week  at  the  Alcazar.  The  Geneva  Cross  is 
in  preparation. 

Eighteen  of  the  New  V'ork  theaters  closed  on 
Good  Friday.  Most  of  those  in  San  Francisco 
opened  on  Blue  Monday. 

A  musical  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hard-working  veteran  French  actor  M.  Paul 
Juignet,  is  in  contemplation. 

Pretty  Ethel  Lynton,  whilom  queen  of  the 
Winter  Garden  and  pet  of  the  Tivoli,  has  joined 
Pope's  Opera  company  in  St.  Louis. 

The  German  Theater  company  will  cive  a  per- 
formance at  the  Alcazar,  Sunday  evening,  May 
2d.    The  play  produced  will  be  Quicksilver . 

A  very  pleasant  musical  was  given  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  28th,  at  Irving  Hall,  by 
Miss  Estelle  Hanchette,  pianist;  Mr.  Otto 
Blankart,  violinist;  and  Miss  Bertha  A.  Butler, 
vocalist. 

The  McCullough  estate  is  the  owner  of  the  old 
play  The  Gladiator,  by  Dr.  Bird,  of  fibbennaiosay 
fame.  It  will  probably  be  bought  by  the  forci- 
ble and  rising  young  actor  Robert  L.  Downing. 

The  great  annual  May-day  festival  will  take 
place  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  1st  and  2d, 
at  Woodward  s  Gardens.  Over  two  hundred 
children  will  take  part  in  the  May-pole  dance, 
etc. 

Mr. C.  A.  Chizzola  has  it  in  mind  to  bring 
over  the  famous  Zola.  If  the  author  of  Nana 
begins  being  "realistic"  in  his  peculiar  fashion 
over  here,  he  will  get  himself  arrested  for  mis- 
demeanor. 

At  the  Bush-street,  Harrison  &  Gourlay  will 
produce  a  new  play,  The  Rights  of  Woman,  and 
Out  of  the  Frying-pan  into  the  Fire.  Harry 
Lacy,  supported  by  Mrs.  Jay  Rial  and  a  strong 
company,  will  follow,  in  the  Planter's  Wife. 

On  Saturday,  May  1st,  the  manager  of  the  pan- 
orama, the  Battle  ot  Waterloo,  will  present  each, 
visitor,  as  a  souvenir,  with  a  handsome  photo- 
gravure of  the  battle.  The  panorama  building, 
corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets,  will  be  open 
from  9a.  m.  to  II  p.  m. 

Manager  Hayman  has  secured,  for  the  Bald- 
win stock  season,  Robert  Mantell,  [oseph  Ha- 
worth,  Maurice  Barrymore,  Charles  Vandenhoff, 
Henry  Miller,  Charles  Walcott  and  wife  Owen 
Fawcett,  Rowland  Buckstone,  W.  H.  Cromp- 
ton,  Henry  Casper,  Sophie  Eyre,  Louise  Dillon, 
and  Kate  Denin,  with  Dave  Belasco  as  stage 
manager. 

A  new  Comedy,  called  Our  Society,  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  Madison-square  theater.  It  is 
an  adaptation  from  a  very  popular  French  piece, 
Le  Monde  on  Von  s'Ennuie,  and  is  very  cleverly 
done  into  English,  while  the  change  from  a 
Parisian  political  salon  to  an  equally  political 
Washington  drawing-room  is  well  managed  and 
natural.  The  new  piece  is  pronounced  a  distinct 
success.' 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  announce  a 
third  series  of  six  concerts,  to  be  given  during 
the  next  winter  season,  dates  to  be  fixed  later. 
As  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  our 
musical  organizations,  the  public  has  an  interest 
in  making  its  performances  successful.  Intend- 
ing subscribers  (and  they  should  be  numerous) 
can  call  on  Mr.  I.  L.  A.  Brodcrsen,  manager,  at 
Kohler  &  Chase's. 

Marcus  M.  Henry,  the  indefatigable,  having 
received  overtures  from  a  number  of  the  leading 
eastern  lecturers  and  concert  singers  who  desire 
to  visit  this  coast  under  his  auspices,  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  them  on  the  request  of 
any  college,  seminary,  lyceum, and  societies  who 
may  desire  to  secure  their  services.  Among 
them  are  the  Princeton  College  Glee  Club: Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  with  a  profusely  illustrated  lect- 
ure on  "Our  War  of  the  Rebellion";  an  illus- 
trated "Tour  of  the  World";  and  the  noted 
pianist  and  composer,  William  H.  Sherwood. 

The  concert  given  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Siccardi  and  F.  W.  Kinnc  was 
well  attended,  though  not  so  well  as  it  should 
have  been,  owing,  doubtless,  in  a  measure  to  the 
date  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  opening  night 
of  the  Flower  Show  at  the  Grand — the  fashiona- 
ble event  of  the  week.  In  addition  to  Signors 
Ravclli  and  Chcrubini,  and  Mile,  de  Vigne,  late 
of  the  Mapleson  Opera  troupe,  there  was  a  long 
list  of  local  skill  and  talent.  Signor  Ravelfi 
was  in  fine  voice,  and  sang  as  we  scarcely  heard 
him  even  under  the  stimulus  of  grand  opera  and 
the  Maplesonian  munificence.  Cherubim's  best 
number  was  an  Ave  Maria,  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Mile,  de  Vigne's  "Rondo  Ccncrcntold" 
was  exquisitely  sung,  and  her  appearance  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  during  the  entire 
evening.  The  piano-playing  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Marchand  was,  as  usual,  an  unqualified  delight 
to  the  car.  To  a  remarkably  brilliant  execution 
Mr.  Marchand  adds  a  depth  of  feeling  and  power 
of  expression  not  always  united  with  such  fin- 
ished technique.  Miss  Birdie  Morrcl  sang  and 
recited  very  pleasingly.  The  dtbutant  of  the 
evening,  Signor  Giorgi,  has  a  noble  stage 
presence,  which  produces  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, not  increased  by  his  singing.  He 
was  evidently  nervous;  yet,  with  all  due  al- 
lowance, his  first  appearance  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
nounced a  musical  success.  The  concert  should 
not  be  dismissed  without  a  compliment  to  Sig- 


nor Galvani,  the  accompanist,  who  exhibited 
that  taste  and  discretion  which  is  so  often  lack- 
ing in  the  accompaniments  at  popular  concert 
Altogether  the  concert  was  a  most  pleasant  om 
and  a  similar,  if  given  by  these  excellent  artists, 
should  meet  with  a  still  more  substantial  en- 
couragement . 


THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOPHANES. 


This  was  the  title  given  to  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  wits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
works  have  fallen  into  strange  and  undeserved 
neglect.  Samuel  Footc,  if  we  may  accept  the 
estimate  of  his  contemporaries— and  it  is  almost 
unanimous  on  this  point, — was  the  most  original 
and  daring  humorist  of  his  time.  Garrick  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  of  wonderful  abilities, 
and  the  most  entertaining  companion  he  had 
ever  known.  "Upon  my  word,  wrote  Horace 
Walpolc,  "if  Mr.  Footc  be  not  checked  we  shall 
have  the  army  itself,  on  its  return  from  Boston, 
besieged  in  the  Haymarkct";  while  Dr.  John- 
son, who  met  Foote  for  the  first  time  at  Fitz- 
hcrbert's,  said:  "Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  lie  pleased;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will. 
I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  af- 
fecting not  to  mind  him,  but  the  dog  was  so 
very  comical  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he  was  irresistible !" 

Foote  was  beyond  question  facile  princeps  in 
the  art  of  joking  and  repartee.  Many  of  his 
witticisms  will  live  long  after  his  comedies  are 
forgotten. 

The  wit  delighted  in  girding  at  Garrick  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity.  A  young  gentle- 
man desirous  of  going  on  the  stage  asked 
Foote's  opinion  upon  the  various  theaters.  He  re- 
plied that  (iarrick  had  certainly  judgment  to 
discern,  and  candor  to  allow  of  merit  wherever 
he  found  it;  but  advised  him  to  be  cautious  in 
making  his  bargain,  for  in  that  he  would  be 
too  hard  almost  for  the  devil  himself.  He  well 
reproved  one  who  sought  to  extract  fun  out  of 
his  cork  leg.  "Why  do  you  attack  my  weakest 
part?"  he  asked;    "did  I  ever  say  any  thing 

about  your  head?"    Baron  B  ,  a  notorious 

gambler,  being  detected  at  Bath  secreting  a 
card,  the  company,  in  the  warmth  of  their  re- 
sentment, threw  him  out  of  an  up-stairs  room 
where  they  had  been  playing.  The  baron  loudly 
complained  of  this  usuage  to  Foote,  and  asked 
what  he  should  do.  "Do!"  said  the  other ;  "why, 
it  is  a  plain  case — never  play  so  high  again  as 
long  as  you  live."  A  bombastic  country  squire 
was  one  morning  boasting  of  the  number  of 
fashionable  people  he  had  called  upon.  "Among 
the  rest,"  he  observed,  "I  called  upon  my  good 
friend  the  Earl  of  Chol-mon-de-ley,  but  he  was 
not  at  home.  "That  is  exceedingly  surprising," 
interposed  Foott.  "What !  nor  any  of  his  pe-o- 
ple?" 

A  physician  at  Bath  confided  to  Foote  that  he 
had  a  mind  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems; 
"but,"  he  added,  "I  have  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  "Then  take  my 
advice,"  rejoined  the  humorist,  "and  let  your 
poems  keep  company  with  therest  of  your  irons." 
In  the  suite  of  Lord  Townscnd,  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  was  a  person  who  led  a  very 
strange  and  sometimes  embarrassed  life  in  Lon- 
don. "That  is  one  of  my  gentleman  at  large," 
said  His  Excellency;  "do  you  know  him?" 
"Very  well."  replied  Foote;  "and  what  you  tell 
me  of  him  is  most  extraordinary — first  that  he  is 
a  gentleman,  and  next  that  he  is  at  large.— Tem- 
ple Bar.   


■low  to  liny  «'orM>t_N. 

Ladies  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
purchasing  corsets.  Their  health  a-,  well  as 
their  comfort  and  beauty  arc  involved.  Ill-shaped 
corsets  ruin  the  form  and.  often  create  bodily 
disorders.  Well-shaped  corsets  improve  the  fig- 
ure and  always  correct  bodily  defects.  No  two 
ladies  have  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  therefore 
each  lady  should  select  corsets  perfectly  adapted 
to  her  form.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  a  lady  to  ex- 
pect to  get  perfect-fitting  corsets  at  a  dry-goods 
store.  She  might  as  well  think  of  getting  at 
such  a  place  a  good  pair  of  shoes  or  an  elegant 
bonnet.  There  is  really  but  one  establishment 
where  every  facility  is  given  to  insure  perfect- 
fitting  corsets,  and  that  is  Freud's  Celebrated 
Corset  House,  situated  in  the  heart  of  our  city, 
at  Nos.742  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street.  Upon  entering  this  favorite  em- 
porium obliging  sales-ladies  show  you  an  im- 
mense assortment  of  corsets  to  select  from. 
Cozy  parlors  are  provided  where  ladies  may  try 
on  the  different  styles.  Moreover,  as  Frcuds  are 
sole  agents  for  the  leading  corset  factories  of 
the  world,  their  juices  are  lower  than  elsewhere. 
In  this  way  ladies  arc  sure  to  get  pcrlcct-fitting 
and  comfortable  corsets  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 
Freud's  Corset  House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  m., 
and  on  Saturdays  at  10  p.  m. 

Thf.  certificates  of  cures  by  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  arc  living  truths,  verified  by  living  wit- 
nesses.   

CAUTION:  No  agents  employed  at  C.  Mullcr's 
Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  street,  near 
Bush. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  •'D.D.D." 


City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dinini;  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BALLADE  OF  TRUISMS. 


Gold  or  silver,  every  day, 

Dies  to  gray. 
There  are  knots  in  every  skein ; 
Hours  ol  work  and  hours  of  play 

Fade  away 
Into  one  immense  inane; 
Shadow  and  substance,  chafl  and  grain. 

Are  as  vain 
As  the  foam  or  as  the  spray. 
Life  goes  crooning,  faint  and  fain, 

One  refrain — 
"  If  it  could  be  always  May!" 
Though  the  earth  be  green  and  gay, 

Though  they  say 
Man  the  cup  of  heaven  may  drain, 
Though  his  little  world  to  sway 

He  display- 
Hoard  on  hoard  of  pith  and  brain, 
Autumn  brings  a  mist  and  rain 

That  constrain 
Him  and  his  to  know  decay, 
Where  undimmed  the  lights  that  wane 

Would  remain, 
If  it  could  be  always  May. 

Yea,  alas!  must  turn  to  Nay, 

Flesh  to  clay; 
Chance  and  time  are  ever  twain. 
Men  may  scoff  and  men  may  pray, 

But  they  pay 
Every  pleasure  with  a  pain. 
Life  may  soar  and  fortune  deign 

To  explain 
Where  her  prizes  hide  and  stay; 
But  we  lack  the  lusty  train 

We  should  gain 
If  it  could  be  always  May. 

ENVOY. 

Time,  the  pedagogue,  his  cane 
Might  retain ; 

But  his  charges  all  would  stray 

Truanting  in  every  lane- 
lack  with  Jane!— 

If  it  could  be  always  May. 

Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  April  21,  1886. 

When  the  library  of  good  old  John  Allan,  the  pioneer 
extra  illustrator  of  books  in  America,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer,  one  of  its  prize  works  was  Isaac  Walton's  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  expanded  to  four  bulky  volumes  with  the 
insertion  of  portraits  and  pictures.  This  book,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  brought  six  hundred  dollars,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  its  kind.  The  extra  illustrating 
of  Isaac's  famous  volume  is  a  consuming  mania  with 
our  collectors,  and  John  Allan's  copy  has  many  rivals 
now  that  far  outshine  it.  Mr.  Thomas  McKee's  An- 
gler has  been  expanded  to  eight  volumes,  and  is  still 
growing,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Cox,  of  the  Rembrandt 
Club,  recently  showed  me,  in  the  library  of  his  Brooklyn 
palace,  an  edition  which  already  contains  several  hun- 
dred water  colors,  nearly  as  many  etchings,  and  almost 
a  thousand  artists'  proofs  on  India  paper,  not  to  mention 
an  original  water  color  title-page  drawn  by  Felix  O.  C. 
Darley,  the  first  and  greatest  artist  in  the  field  of  book 
and  newspaper  illustration  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
wealthy  lawyer  in  this  city,  Mr.  William  T.  Home,  whose 
Walton,  when  I  last  saw  it,  had  nearly  a  thousand  prints 
added  to  it,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hoe's,  the  most  magnificent 
of  all,  has  been  extended  from  two  volumes  to  ten,  by  the 
insertion  of  some  fifteen  hundred  prints  and  pictures.  It 
is  of  this  work  that  an  enthusiastic  collector  said  to  me, 
the  other  day,  that  it  is  "the  finest  book  in  existence." 

There  never  was  a  hobby  harder  ridden  than  this  of 
extra  illustrating,  on  which  some  of  our  rich  men  expend 
small  fortunes  yearly.  It  consists  simply  of  taking  some 
favorite  work  as  a  text,  and  collecting  all  manner  of  pict- 
ures that  apply  or  can  be  made  to  apply  to  it,  which  are 
properly  mounted  or  otherwise  arranged  and  bound  in 
with  the  text,  by  some  high-priced  bookbinder,  who 
charges  in  proportion  to  his  patron's  purse  for  the  job. 
The  popularity  of  the  Compkat  Angler  is  to  be  laid  to  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for  the  introduction  of  portraits. 
There  are  printsellers  here  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
deal  in  portraits  for  extra  illustrating.  But  the  Angler  is 
by  no  means  the  book  of  books  in  the  annals  of  extra 
illustrating.  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  who  very  appropriately 
expends  a  good  deal  of  the  wealth  the  making  of  modern 
printing-presses  brings  him  upon  ancient  and  choice 
printing,  used  to  have  an  Alison's  Europe,  which  had 
grown  from  six  volumes  to  eighteen  by  the  addition  of  up- 
ward of  a  couple  of  thousand  illustrations.  Mr.  Daniel 
Treadwell,  of  Brooklyn,  five  years  ago  exhibited  to  me 
the  history  of  that  pious  town,  compiled  by  Dr.  Stiles, 
to  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  had  added  some 
three  thousand  extra  pages.  Next  to  Walton,  Ireland's 
History  of  the  Stage  appears  to  be  the  champion  and  pet 
with  the  extra  illustrators.  Augustin  Daly's,  expanded  to 
ten  volumes  by  twenty-five  hundred  prints,  sold  at  the 
auction  of  his  books  for  ten  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
Mr.  McKee's  copy,  when  1  last  saw  it,  had  grown  to 
twenty  volumes;  and  Mr.  John  H.  V.  Arnold  once  in- 
formed me,  with  modest  pride,  that  he  had  expended 
nine  thousand  dollars  on  his,  and  was  not  nearly  done 
with  it  yet. 

What  with  extra  illustrating  and  book  collecting  proper, 
millions  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  spent 
in  this  city  yearly.  There  are  some  magnificent 
private  collections  here,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe  and  Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  and  they  are  hoarded  and 


guarded  with  the  most  zealous  care.  Your  true  collector 
dislikes  to  even  have  another  know  when  he  secures  a 
prize;  it  is  the  pride  of  possession,  not  the  vanity  of  dis- 
play, which  constitutes  his  pleasure  in  his  library.  The 
taste  just  now  seems  to  run  to  fine  bindings,  on  which 
fortunes  are  displayed,  though  the  market  for  old  and  rare 
books  and  fine  editions  is,  naturally,  as  good  as  ever.  The 
collection  of  Mr.  Dorman,  of  Chicago,  was  sold  here  last 
week,  and  the  choice  morsels  in  it  were  all  snapped  up 
greedily  and  at  almost  any  price.  The  sale  was  not  a 
complete  success,  because  the  guileless  collector  had 
gathered  in  quite  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  commonplace ; 
but  the  good  books  brought  good  prices,  and  the  sale 
was  a  very  interesting  one.  All  the  great  collectors  were 
represented,  and  Bonaventure,  who  buys  for  most  of 
them,  was  kept  busy  during  the  eight  sessions  it  took  to 
clear  the  collection  off. 

To  write  of  books  and  their  collectors  in  New  York 
without  writing  of  their  high-priest  at  the  altar  of  trade 
would  be  impossible.  Bonaventure  is  as  inevitable  to  an 
article  on  the  subject  as  the  head  of  King  Charles  was  to 
Mr.  Dick's  History  of  England — vide  the  veracious  auto- 
biography of  David  Copperfield,  Esq.  Indeed,  the  in- 
spiration for  this  letter  is  due  to  him,  for,  coming  by  ac- 
cident into  his  shop,  I  found  myself  to-day  in  a  decidedly 
notable  assemblage  of  rich  men  who  made  book-gather- 
ing a  pleasure.  They  included  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  master  of  the  palace  on  Fifth  avenue,  which  is  the 
show-house  of  the  town — George  Vanderbilt ;  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe,  whom  I  have  already  introduced ;  one  of  a  family 
for  whom  mountains  of  sugar  have  heaped  up  a  nice  little 
row  of  foothills  of  gold,  Theodore  Havemeyer,  to  wit ; 
and  Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  bibliophile,  broker,  and  society 
man,  eminent  enough  in  either  of  these  conditions  to  be 
a  notable  figure  in  metropolitan  society.  They  came  and 
went  in  the  shop  under  the  Astor  House,  along  with 
quite  a  little  army  of  minor  collectors  and  ordinary  book- 
buyers.  And  after  the  last  of  them  had  drifted  out, 
there  came  thumping  in,  big  and  burly,  and  mottled  crim- 
son and  purple  with  over-richness  of  blood,  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Drexel,  of  the  famous  firm  of  Philadelphia  bankers — 
the  man  in  whose  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor  General 
Grant  died,  and  who,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  of  on 
Wall  street,  is  the  only  one  who  withdrew  from  active 
business  because  he  considered  that  he  had  made  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  lead  an  easy  life.  Altogether,  an  easy 
$20,000,000  of  capital  was  represented  in  that  little  shop 
by  this  worthy  company  of  book-hunters. 

The  jealousy,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  among  these 
representative  riders  of  the  most  expensive  literary  hobby 
in  the  world  is  sufficient  to  render  their  almost  simultane- 
ous appearance  in  one  place  remarkable;  but  the  oc- 
casion furnishes  an  explanation.  They  had  been  gath- 
ered by  a  sort  of  informal  invitation  to  the  opening  of 
the  American  Quaritch's  new  shop,  Bonaventure's,  whose 
little  store,  a  mere  box  of  a  place  next  door  to  this  one, 
has  for  years  been  a  sort  of  gathering-place  for  the 
chief  book  and  print  collectors  of  the  country.  The 
expansion  of  his  stock  having  forced  him  to  roomier 
quarters,  he  has  fitted  up  his  new  establishment  next  to 
the  old  one,  in  order  not  to  get  too  far  away  from  a  spot 
that  he  has  made  a  sort  of  landmark  of.  It  is  a  curious 
trait  of  bibliomaniacs  that  they  love  odd  and  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Men  of  millions,  who  would  never  go  down 
town  on  mere  business,  will  wander  thither  to  inspect 
Bonaventure's  stock ;  and  men  of  affairs  who  would  not 
waste  their  time  in  looking  in  at  a  Broadway  window  will 
turn  down  a  side  street  and  spend  an  hour  among  his 
shelves  and  cases.  He  is  the  purveyor  to  and  the  trusted 
buyer  for  the  wealthiest  and  most  exacting  collectors  of 
the  country,  and  his  shop  may  well  be  accepted  as  the 
chief  example  of  its  kind  upon  the  continent. 

Bonaventure  himself  is  a  character.  He  is  a  French- 
man, and  was  originally  an  officer  of  engineers.  He  pre- 
serves to-day  the  carriage  and  bluntness  of  the  soldier. 
He  was  a  bibliomaniac  himself,  and  for  years  collected 
books  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  them.  His  devotion  to 
his  hobby,  I  fancy,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  regular 
profession  and  commence  to  make  a  trade  of  what  had 
been  a  passion  with  him.  At  any  rate,  some  ten  years 
ago  he  ceased  the  practice  of  engineering,  for  which  he 
had  an  office  down  town,  and  began  a  new  career  as 
bookseller,  under  the  Astor  House.  He  handled  all 
sorts  of  rare  books,  fine  bindings,  art  works,  engravings, 
etchings,  and  the  like,  and  steadily  gathered  an  extensive 
and  wealthy  clientage  of  customers.  As  the  collectors 
came  to  know  him,  and  discovered  his  keen  scent  for 
choice  things,  they  began  to  confide  in  him.  To-day  he 
is  virtually  the  trusted  agent  tor  all  of  them.  They  may 
pick  up  occasional  prizes  elsewhere,  but  it  is  he  who  buys 
their  choicest  novelties,  and  to  him  they  come  constantly 
in  search  of  gems  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

He  has  a  phenomenal  faculty  for  discovering  treasures, 
and  his  stock  is  a  mine  of  wonderful  interest  and  value. 
He  goes  abroad  every  year  and  replenishes  it  from  sources 
of  supply  in  Paris  and  London  which  are  known  only  to 
himself.  On  the  value  of  old  editions  and  rarities  he  is 
probably  as  infallible  as  any  human  authority  can  be. 
His  skill  and  his  integrity  render  him  a  valuable  agent  for 
rich  men,  to  whose  tastes  he  caters,  and  who  would  not 
themselves  dare  to  appear  in  public  sales  as  buyers;  and 
he  is  a  living  encyclopedia  on  costly  books  and  the  men 


who  collect  them,  in  New  York  and  out  of  it.  He  made, 
some  years  ago,  quite  a  romantic  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  famous  news- 
paper correspondent.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  charming 
young  girl,  who,  by  the  grace  of  a  lusty  young  son,  has 
become  a  dainty  little  matron  of  the  most  approved 
Parisian  type,  whose  appearance  on  Broadway  is  the  in- 
evitable occasion  of  admiration  and  comment  from  the 
throng. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Townsend  took  his  daughter's  match 
very  kindly  at  first ;  but  the  families  are  good  friends  now, 
and  Mrs.  Townsend — who  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  well- 
poised  and  commanding  society  woman  the  composite 
Quakerism  and  aristocracy  of  Philadelphia  produces — and 
her  slender  and  demure  daughter  are  frequent  compan- 
ions on  the  promenade.  The  only  other  direct  scion  of 
the  Townsend  stock  is  a  fine,  manly  boy,  who  already 
commences  to  look  like  the  father  whose  name  he  bears, 
and  who  goes  to  school  at  some  military  academy  up  the 
Hudson.  The  Townsends  live  in  handsome  style,  in  a 
house  to  themselves,  up  town,  but  are  building  a  residence 
near  Washington,  where  they  will  probably  make  a  per- 
manent settlement.  The  head  of  the  house  knows  almost 
every  man  and  woman  worth  knowing  in  America,  and 
his  name  is  one  of  power  on  the  political  press.  His  am- 
bition is  to  create  a  permanent  literary  work,  and  he  has 
written — or  rather  dictated,  for  he  does  no  manual  labor 
in  composition — several  books,  the  last  of  which,  The 
Entailed  Hat,  has  had  considerable  success.  It  is  a 
really  strong  and  interesting  work,  which  has  only  failed 
to  become  widely  popular  because  its  story  is  located  in 
a  section  of  the  country  nobody,  including  the  people 
who  live  there,  takes  the  slightest  interest  in — the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Townsend  holds  about  the  same  place  on  our  press 
that  George  Augustus  Sala  does  on  that  of  England,  and 
represents  with  us  the  highest  type  of  those  free-lances 
who  have  made  the  French  feuilleton  a  power  in  politics 
and  society.  "Gath"  is  really  a  much  stronger  and  more 
influential  man  with  us  than  "G.  A.  S."  is  in  England. 
He  handles  larger  topics,  and  does  it  with  a  more  original 
and  independent  hand.  Sala  meddles  little  with  politics, 
and  most  with  current  topics  of  social  and  general  inter- 
est. Townsend  treats  both  politics  and  these  with  equal 
skill  and  more  daring.  When  Mr.  Sala  made  his  visit  here 
some  five  years  or  so  ago,  I  remarked  to  him  upon  the 
sparseness  of  political  interest  in  his  articles.  He  said : 
"It  is  a  matter  partly  of  taste  and  partly  of  policy.  The 
fact  is  that  at  home  we  like  to  get  our  politics  in  editorials. 
Besides,  they  bore  me." 

There  is  a  decided  personal  resemblance  between 
Townsend  and  Sala.  Both  are  big  men,  though  the  lat- 
ter bears  marks  of  hard  living  that  the  former  is  happily 
free  from.  They  are  masters  of  the  fence  in  conversa- 
tion, jovial  story-tellers,  keen  listeners,  and  wonderfully 
adroit  in  that  speciesof  deft  manipulation  of  personal  con- 
fidences that  makes  men  masters  of  others'  minds  almost 
before  their  victims  know  they  are  talking.  In  political 
circles  Mr.  Townsend  is  at  once  courted  and  dreaded; 
the  first  for  his  personal  qualities  and  his  professional 
strength,  the  second  for  the  fear  that  haunts  every  one 
he  deals  with  that  he  may  be  inveigled  into  a  self-betrayal 
from  which  few  men  indeed  can  escape  when  that  shrewd 
mind  and  cunning  tongue  set  to  work  to  gain  their  end. 
He  gains  a  handsome  income  by  the  pens  of  his  ever-busy 
stenographers,  and  has  a  little  money.  If  he  were  a  dis- 
honest man,  ready  to  sell  his  pen,  he  would  probably  be 
a  millionaire  to-day.  But  he  is  a  man  of  uncompromising 
opinions;  and  such  men,  in  literature,  may  become  pow- 
erful but  never  over-rich. 

I  know  of  only  one  weakness  on  the  part  of  this  stalwart 
knight-commander  of  the  order  of  untrammeled  pens. 
That  is  his  hatred  of  rodents.  He  loathes  them  as  heart- 
ily as  the  most  nervous  woman,  and  I  verily  believe  he 
gave  up  French  flats  and  took  to  housekeeping,  on  a  scale 
entirely  beyond  his  necessities,  simply  because  the  mice 
would  squeak  in  the  cupboards  and  the  rats  rattle  behind 
the  plaster.  As  it  is,  he  represents  an  annual  income  to  the 
ingenious  individual  in  a  corduroy  coat  who  travels  about 
with  a  bosom  full  of  ferrets,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
customers  every  new  patent  rat-poison  can  count  upon. 

Alfred  Trumble. 


A  Western  newspaper  says  that  "men  generally  cross 
their  legs  when  there  is  least  pressure  on  their  minds," 
and  that  "you  will  never  find  a  man  actually  engaged  in 
business  with  his  legs  crossed."  The  glib  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  popular  essay  writers  of  the  day  is  lamentable. 
This  one  has  overlooked  the  American  Indian  and  the 
cross-legged  millions  of  the  Orient,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
abounding  tailor  of  his  own  immediate  civilization,  all  of 
whom  systematically  engage  in  business  with  their  legs 
disposed  in  the  manner  which  he  denies.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  never  engage  in  business  with  their  legs 
crossed,  as,  for  instance,  cavalrymen,  or  six-day  pedes- 
trians, or  men  of  any  occupation  who  have  lost  one  of 
their  legs  or  both ;  but  these  do  not  afford  a  universal  rule. 
A  great  deal  of  the  error  which  is  creeping  into  the  world 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of  a  careless 
press.  When  newspaper  writers  come  to  have  more  care 
in  addition  to  their  present  large  amount  of  conscience, 
one  will  be  less  likely  to  read  that  the  business  faculties 
of  a  man  are  paralyzed  merely  because  he  happens  to  have 
his  legs  crossed. — Harper's  Weekly. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


APRIL  AND  TUNE. 

I  wooed  for  a  season. 
From  April  to  June 
I  sighed  'neath  the  moon  ; 
I  dreamed  not  of  treason 
Through  all  the  bright  season 
Of  April  and  June. 

She  swore  she  adored  me. 

From  April  to  Tune. 

Beneath  the  bright  moon 
She  never  ignored  me; 
She  swore  she  adored  me 

From  April  to  June. 

But  now  it  is  colder 

Than  April  or  June; 

There's  frost  iii  the  moon  ; 
I'm  wiser  and  older, 
Since  months  are  grown  colder 

Than  April  or  June. 

I've  sworn  off  a-wooing 

In  April  or  June; 

I'm  clown  in  the  moon. 
I'll  know  what  I'm  doing 
Next  time  I  go  wooing 

In  April  or  June. 

Andrew  F.  Under  hill. 


AFTER  THE  11ATTLE  IS  OVER. 
The  wisest  statesmen  that  framed  a  bill, 

And  the  bravest  soldiers  that  carried  a  gun, 
And  the  best  commanders  were  not  born  till 

A  few  years  after  the  war  was  done. 
They  censure,  condemn,  and  pick  out  flaws, 

With  hindsight  keen  and  judgment  rare; 
And  it  gives  the  startled  reader  pause 

To  think  what  they'd  done  if  they'd  been  there. 
We  can't  help  wondering  if  it  was  right, 

And  just  what  Providence  did  it  for, 
To  send  the  bunglers  to  win  the  fight. 

And  save  the  generals  till  after  the  war. 

Burdetie. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 
A  man  will  smoke  and  a  man  will  drink, 

And  out  all  night  will  stay; 
And  he'll  get  a  head  like  a  big  bass  drum, 

Because  he's  built  that  way. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 


When  a  setting  hen  is  too  indisposed  to  stay 
on  the  nest  continuously,  let  her  rest  alternate 
days  and  tie  the  rooster  on  the  nest  while  she's 
resting. 

The  soot  can  be  thoroughly  swept  out  of  a 
chimney  by  dropping  a  goose  in  it  at  the  top. 
The  goose,  in  vainly  striving  to  fly  upward, 
thoroughly  cleans  the  chimney  with  its  wings. 

In  swinging  your  Indian  clubs  there  is  no 
need  of  cracking  your  head  with  them.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  muscles  of  the  brain 
can  be  developed  by  such  a  process. 

By  immersing  the  entire  body  in  soft  tar  before 
taking  a  bee-tree,  one  can  render  himself  invul- 
nerable to  the  assaults  of  the  bees. 

You  can  smoke  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hollow  by 
smoking  a  cigarette  close  enough  to  let  the 
stench  enter  the  hole. 

A  good  way  to  delight  the  children  is  to  turn 
in  a  False  fire  alarm  and  show  them  the  engine 
when  it  comes  up. 

One  way  to  get  at  the  merits  of  a  masterpiece 
in  the  way  of  a  painting,  is  to  hang  around  an 
art  critic  and  jot  down  his  remarks.  And  he  will 
pay  you  for  the  privilege. 

The  scent  of  whisky  on  the  breath  can  be 
subdued  by  smearing  asafetida  on  the  mus- 
tache. 

When  your  bedfellow  snores  and  refuses  to 
hush,  trump  up  a  counterfeit  nightmare  and 
straddle  his  neck.  If  this  doesn't  stop  him, 
kick  him  out  of  the  bed,  in  such  a  way  that  his 
head  will  strike  the  floor  first.  The  resulting 
cerebral  agitation  will  keep  him  awake  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  and  give  you  a  chance  to  doze  a 
little. 

If  you  make  a  habit  of  keeping  live  mice  in 
your  pockets,  your  loose  change  will  be  com- 
paratively safe  from  your  enterprising  wife. 

If  you  take  a  small  step-ladder  with  you  into 
the  theater,  it  will  be  very  serviceable  when  the 
stage  is  barricaded  from  view  by  a  big  hat. 

Freckles  can  be  removed  from  the  face  with 
sand-paper. — Life. 


Once  upon  a  time— many,  many  years  ago — 
there  were  two  little  boys  who  lived  in  western 
Massachusetts,  away  up  among  the  Berkshire 
hills.  One  morning  one  of  these  little  boys  came 
to  the  house  of  the  other  with  a  fine  game-cock 
under  his  arm,  and  he  said:  "Hill,  I  want  you 
to  swap  this  rooster  for  yours."  Hill  asked  :  "Is 
he  a  good  rooster,  Cyrus?"  And  Cyrus  replied 
that  he  was  the  best  fighting-cock  in  the  coun- 
try. Then  Hill  asked  :  "If  he  is  the  best  rooster 
in  the  country,  why  do  you  want  to  swap  him 
for  mine?"  And  Cyrus  made  answer  :  "Oh,  this 
rooster  is  father's,  and  I  want  to  swap  him  so  I 
can  have  one  of  my  own."—  Boston  Advertiser. 


Many  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sulla  the 
Dictator  have  been  unearthed  by  the  Archrco- 
lqgical  Society  of  Athens,  in  Oropus,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  was  revered  as  a  seer.  T  he 
Oropians  raised  statues  to  other  prominent 
Romans  beside  Sulla.  Many  new  names  of 
Greek  artists  appear  in  the  inscriptions  on 
pedestals  from  which  the  statues  have  disap- 
peared.   

"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Ncal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


IX  OBEDIENCE  TO  A  6EN- 
EB  AX 

PUBLIC  DEMAND 

For  a  safe  yeast,  we  began  the  man- 
ufacture, after  long  experiment:*,  of 
WAKNKR'S 

Safe  Yeast, 

Which  we  guarantee  to  be,  M  far  as 
possible,  a  Periled  ^  rast,  pare, 
wholesome,  and  health  preserving. 
PRICE,  IO  CENTS  A  BOX 

(IO  CAKES   IN   A  BOX) 

Enough  to  raise  40  loaves  of  bread 
If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send 
for  it  by  mail,  to 

Warner  s  Saite  *  cast  Co.,  Rochester,  v  \ 


THE  BEST 


COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  C  OOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OP 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  E very-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


I»i-ic«' 


$1  .-.<». 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


I'rioe 


$•.!  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  hov 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 


JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,.  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     42T  Take  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DHAI.ERS  IN— 

Hook  ami  Newa  Paper,  Writlns  Paper 
Wrappintt  Paper,  <  ar«l  Sloi'k,  Straw 
and  1:1  mil  i  s  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
518  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

£5T Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
I'nper-hangiiiu:  an<l  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW  SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

S.  W.  4  I.Alt K  A  CO.. 

«4  5  Market  street. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

san  jose,  California. 
THE  LEADING  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally   $H  U»  per  Vear 

Weekly   *«.IIO  per  Vear 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 

pi  I  A  "JANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
\3  f  \  opment;  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 

Spanish  treatment ;  pay  after  lifting  (  beautiful  book 
free.  Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    O  {~\   A.  M.f  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OVJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo< 
Gatos,   Wrights.  Glenwood,   Felton,   Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
*~>    O  /"~"\    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express ;  Mt, 
'.Ov_^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centcrville,  Al- 
viso,  Apnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
^    O/^    P-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  ^— "  and  intermediate  points. 
<ft>  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  ROUL- 
<JP<~>  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
O  HP.  A.  M .  every  Sunday,  EXCURSION  TO 
.  SAN    JOSE.   BIG  TREES,  SANTA 

CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

$:*  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

Of*  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
S?«OV^  with  Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 
Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadcro  Railroad. 


TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  J 

36. oo,  $6.30,  9.7-QO,  7.3O1  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ifia.oo,  12.30,^11.00, 1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  TI-45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  3!6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30, ill  1.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  51 1 2.00,  12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1 1  r.  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  51 10.46, 
11. 16,  In. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  5112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,  9,;6, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


CUT  RATES! 

YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 

VIA  A  RAILROAD 

That  saves  Thirty  Miles  of  Coaching;  thence,  in  new  un- 
excelled Six-Horse  Coaches.    Fares  very  low. 

THOMAS  T.  WALTON, 

188  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


WEEKLY 

TJiE  J&mm^f  BEE 

THEiGREAT  INTERIOR.WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
f^TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

15y  Mall  Fifty  tents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL*™,!50- 

ATI  A Q  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

H  I  LHO  OF  LONDON. 

B0YLST0p,T=E 

II.  M.  BfBWHAIX  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  300  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $;t, 000,000  in  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C  Fi.oon,  President; 

Gro.  I..  Hxandrr,  V  ice-Presiden: 
R.  H.  Foil. is,   Jamrs  Li  Flood,   John  W.  Mackai 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

One  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  Vorlc  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondent*..  Union  Hank  of  London,  Limited 


sii  iiiu  M<  .v  son's.    I  Krneal  Sabler, 

14  run  it'll  A  ItiK'll.  I         and  C\  KiK'iilM'li 

PIANOS!! 

Tv>  \  y    »oa  POST  STREET, 
COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

IMIKLAN'S  BTTII;I)IN(x, 

hoh  market  rtreet, 

GAS  SOCIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  opfick  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  I.BAVH,  ANI1  ARK  DtIR  TO  ARRIVR  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


l.RAVR 
FOR 


18. 00  a. 

8.00  a. 

4.oop. 

7.30a. 

7.30a. 
*3-3°  P- 

8.30  a. 

4.00  p. 
*5.oop. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3.30P. 

V3op. 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

3.00  p. 

7.30a. 

7.30  a. 

8.30  a. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4-oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
t 10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
♦9.30a. 
*3-3o  p- 
•9.30a. 


From  April  8,  1886. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

-Gait  via  Martinez  

-lone  via  Livermorc  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermorc  and  Pleasanton.. . . 

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  )  Emigrant. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogdcn  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
<f       "      "    t  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysyille  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

11  via  Livermore . . . 

M  via  Benicia  

M         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore  

14       via  Martinez  

H       via  Martinez  

.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVK 
FROM 


. .J6. 10  p. 

.  .10.10  a. 

. .  .6. 10  p  . 

...5.40P. 

...6.4op. 
.  .*io.4o  a . 

...5.40P. 
. .  . to. 10  a . 
.. .•8.40  a. 
. . . .6. 10  p. 

..•7.40P. 
...10,40a 
. .  .10.40  a. 

...3.40  p. 
. . . ti . to  a. 
. . . 11 .10  a. 
....5.40  p. 
....6.40P. 

...5-4op. 
. . . it. 10  a. 
. . .10. to  a. 
.. .•6.00  a. 
...*3.4op. 
. . . } 3 . 40  p . 

 9.40a. 

....5.40P. 
.. .'7.40  p. 
. .* 10.40  a. 
■  ■  .«7.4op. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  ««SA>*  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.3c,  8.00. 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  to. 30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  13.30, 

I.  00,  1.30,  2.00,  ^.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.co,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *ia.oo. 

TO  FRUIT  V  ALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  •7.30,  *8.oo. 

•8.30,  *3.3o,  *4.oo,  *4.30,  *s.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amkda)— ♦9.30,  6.30,  ft  1.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3<>,  8.00,  *8-3c 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  1 10,30,.  11.00,  t 11.30,  12.00,  ti2-3°* 
i.oo,  t  1.     .  2. 00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  •e^o,  7.00,  *7.3o.  8.00.  •8.30, 

9.OO,  t9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  t"-3°,  T2-00,  I. OO,  2.00 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO 
IO.OO,  II.OO, *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, •7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tiooi  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  I'KAM'ISCO "  I>ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — "6.23,  "6.53,  "7.33,  •7-53.  '8.23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  "10.21,  *4.23,  "4.53,  '5.23,  *°»3 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)— •s-is,  '5.4s 
16.45,  19.15,  "3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ii.oo,  11. 30 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  o7,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '■>-37.  "-07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37.  1.07.  »-37.  »-07i  '  37.  3-07.  3-37>  4-°7. 

4-  37.  5-07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  It. 06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  ts-52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  10.52,  {tl.SSi  IT. 52, 
tl2.22,   12.52,    tt-22,    1-52,   2.52,   3.22,  3.52,   4.22,  4-52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  t5.45,  T6.15,  6.45,  M.15, 

7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  txi'XSi  ".45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45, 

7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  '0.4S- 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  t6.t5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t".45.  «.45i  *'45i  3>45. 

4-45.  '5-»3.  5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.ts. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.is,  9.15,  IMS.  r.,5, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  f  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  (.001111  \\. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townscnd 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I.KAVH 

S.  F. 


16.40  a  . . 

8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
•3.30  p  .. 

4.30  p  .. 
*S>5  V  ■■ 

6.30  p  . . 


8.30  a  . . 
10.40  a  . . 
•3.30  p.. 

4.30  p  . . 


to. 40  a  . 
*3-3QP  ■ 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


10.40  a  . . 
*3-3op  ■■ 


Commencing  Oel  18,  arrive 

"  88.1.  S.  F. 


San  Mr.lco,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


6.28  a 
•8.10  a 

9.03  a 
•10.02  a 

3.36  p 
(5.02  p 

6.08  p 


.  9.03  a 
.  *  10.02  a 

3.36  P 
6.08  p 


1  Gilroy,  Paj.iro,  Castrovillc,  1 
)     Salinai  and  Monterey,  j 


Watsonville,  Camp  (»oo<l- 
all,  Aplos,  New  Brighton, 
SoqucI  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz. 


Hollistcr  and  Tres  Pino*. 


*io.o2  a 

6.08  p 


6.08  p 


■10.02  a 

6.08  p 


10.40  a  ....  I     Solcdad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morninf* ;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  8c  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  BL  Train,  except  Pkscaijkho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Conckhss  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rate* — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

KX<  I  KSION  TICKETS 

..  ,     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  J  re,urn  ,ame  d/y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 
Tickrt  Offices. — Pa&senger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street* 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R.  JUDAH,  Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  REASON  I  RESIGNED. 


J.  P.  Hardshell,  who  kept  the  village  store, 
said  he  could  not  tell  from  a  mere  cursory  glance 
at  me  whether  I  would  make  him  a  satisfactory 
clerk  or  not;  but  that  he  would  try  me  and  give 
me  five  dollars  per  week,  if  I  thought  I  would  like 
the  place.  He  did  not  offer  as  much  by  t  wenty 
dollars  a  week  as  I  wanted,  but  I  accepted. 

Hardshell  had  a  farm  as  well  as  a  stor?,  and 
during  the  day  the  bulk  of  the  business  was 
thrown  on  me.  It  was  annoying  to  my  finer 
feelings  to  have  to  sort  the  odoriferous  musk-rat 
skins  we  took  in  in  trade,  delve  among  the  cod- 
fish, and  then  go  to  the  lace  department  and  be 
gay  and  debonair  in  the  presence  of  fair 
women. 

Getting  two  gallons  of  thick  molastes  in  a  jug 
with  a  little  mouth  in  midwinter  is  no  fool  ol  an 
undertaking,  but  calls  for  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lect. When  I  had  to  draw  two  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, I  would  cut  off  a  pound  of  cheese  and 
get  out  a  scoopful  of  crackers,  and  lunch  while 
the  order  was  being  filled.  I  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  luncher.  The  proprietor  noticed  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  visible  supply  of  cheese 
and  crackers  after  I  came  and  began  to  draw 
molasses.  He  called  my  attention  to  it,  and 
asked  me  if  1  had  opened  a  new  line  of  trade  in 
cheese  and  crackers,  and  I  said  I  had.  That 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  after  he  had  gone  out 
I  cut  off  another  pound  of  cheese. 

In  a  few  weeks  business  brightened  up  a  lit  tie, 
and  I  had  to  work  more  than  half  the  time. 
That  was  more  than  I  had  expected,  and  after 
some  trouble  I  induced  Hardshell  to  hire  an- 
other clerk. 

He  was  a  pale,  nervous,  harmless-looking 
young  man,  by  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  Mc- 
Golliper. I  divided  the  work  with  him.  I  let 
him  sort  the  odoriferous  musk-rat  skins,  delve 
in  the  codfish,  attend  at  the  lace  counter,  and 
draw  the  tardy  molasses,  while  I  ate  the  crack- 
ers and  cheese  and  fresh  layer  raisins.  McGol- 
liper  was  an  obliging  sort  of  young  person,  and 
would  sometimes,  when  his  own  work  was  done, 
come  and  help  me  with  mine. 

I  never  knew  a  man  so  afraid  of  burglars  as 
McGolliper  was.  He  would  sleep  with  a  pistol 
and  the  cheese-knife  under  his  pillow,  and  a  big 
club  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  And  at  night,  be- 
fore we  retired,  he  would  hunt  through  the  news- 
papers for  deeds  of  blood  and  burglary,  and  read 
them  to  me,  and  I  would  try  to  laugh  away  his 
fears,  and  tell  him  how  I  would  dispose  of  a  room- 
ful of  burglars,  single-handed,  if  I  could  once  get 
the  chance 

One  night,  some  time  after  I  had  retired,  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  startling  clatter  down  in  the 
store-room.  I  shook  McGolliper  awake,  after 
several  efforts,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  go  down  and  sec  what  was  the 
matter;  but  he  declined  to  do  it.  This  sur- 
prised me,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
Known  McGolliper  to  refuse  to  do  me  a  reasona- 
ble favor.  He  suggested  that  I  should  go  down, 
as  I  held  the  more  responsible  position  in  the 
store;  but  I  refused,  not  that  I  was  in  the  least 
afraid,  but  because  I  was  perspiring  freely,  and 
did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  cold. 

The  racket  went  on  at  short  intervals  through 
the  night,  but  McGolliper  seemed  oblivious  of 
it.  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink,  being  easily  an- 
noyed by  any  unusual  noise  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  I  discovered  that  McGolliper 
had  tied  a  string  to  a  bunch  of  tinware  and 
taken  it  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  his  side 
of  the  bed,  and  had  pulled  the  string  during  the 
night  to  shake  the  tinware,  and  thus  "amuse 
me,"  he  said. 

McGolliper  did  not  look  like  a  person  who 
would  do  a  mean  thing  like  that.  I  did  not  for- 
give him  for  days. 

When  Hardshell  bought  a  new  safe,  I  had  the 
hardest  time  learning  the  combination,  and  if 
any  thing  flurried  me  I  couldn't  think  of  it  all. 
The  thing  almost  worried  me  into  a  decline; 
even  the  crackers  and  cheese  were  neglected  for 
a  time. 

When  I  awoke  one  night  and  saw  a  masked 
and  muffled  man  standing  near  my  bed,  and 
pointing  a  long  and  dangerous-looking  pistol  at 
my  head,  I  was  somewhat  disconcerted.  Mc- 
Golliper had  gone  to  a  dance  early  in  the  even- 
ing and  left  me  alone. 

"Get  up  and  open  the  safe!"  said  the  burglar, 
in  a  deep,  ugly  tone  of  voice. 

I  said  I  did  not  remember  the  combination  ; 
but  the  burglar  seemed  to  think  I  should  try, 
and  to  lie  impatient  about  it;  so  I  said  I  would 
try,  just  to  oblige  him.  When  I  attempted  to 
put  on  some  clothes,  the  night  being  extremely 
cold,  he  objected,  pushing  nis  pistol  nearer  my 
face,  and  I  went  down  without  dressing.  I  was 
not  particular  about  it,  only  I  thought  the  man 
would  not  be  so  much  embarrassed  in  my  pres- 
ence if  I  were  dressed. 

The  burglar  sat  down  on  a  nail-keg,  with  his 
back  to  the  stove,  put  his  candle  on  the  counter, 
pointed  his  ugly  pistol  at  me,  and  simply  said  : 

"Open  it  I™ 

Well,  I  couldn't  think  of  one  number  of  that 
combination.  I  must  have  been  nervous.  It 
was  bitterly  cold  over  in  the  corner  where  the 
safe  stood,  but  that  heartless  man  kept  me  there 
shivering  and  fooling  with  the  lock  till  daylight. 
Then  he  took  off  his  mask,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  McGolliper.  I  also  saw  that  what  I  had 
supposed  to  be  a  dangerous  pistol  was  only  the 
cast-iron  crate-shaker.  I  was  mad  enough  to 
kill  McGolliper,  and  I  have  often  wondered  that 
I  didn't.  I  certainly  would  if  I  had  thought  of 
it;  but  I  suppose  I  was  too  much  excited. 

McGolliper  was  the  last  man  I  would  have 
picked  out  anywhere  as  being  capable  of  thus 
taking  advantage  of  the  accommodating  spirit 
of  a  personal  friend.  The  coolness  that  sprung 
up  between  him  and  me  that  night  continued 
until  he  left  the  store  for  new  fields  of  labor. 

One  morning,  while  drawing  a  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses, I  became  deeply  interested  in  a  novel,  in 
two  volumes,  and  along  toward  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  when  a  patron  came  in  and  called 
my  attention  from  the  adventures  of  a  solitary 
horseman  I  was  after  to  the  molasses  I  was 
drawing,  I  discovered  that  the  fool  barrel  had 
emptied  its  entire  contents  on  the  floor.  I 
had  never  known  molasses  to  run  so  freely  in 
cold  weather  as  it  had  that  day.  It  was  three 
inches   deep  around  me,  and    still  rising.  I 


waded  out,  pinned  my  resignation  on  the  door, 
and  went  away.  I  had  drawn  my  salary  a  week 
in  advance,  but  I  let  that  pass.— Puck. 


Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand 
me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against 
its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the 
world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 
reading.  Give  a  man  this  liking  and  you  put 
him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every 
period  of  history;  you  make  him  a  denizen  of  all 
nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  lor  him. — Herschel. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 
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ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO. 

Sole  l^fnm  for  the  Pacific  C'oaM. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th< 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I   G.  HARDING. 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD  


LESSEES 


The  I'alacc  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  or  San  Francisco.  It  In  the 
model  hotel  ol' the  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Karthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  In  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plains.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  <>uests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Kestaurant  Ls  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  "S*  DEALERS  IN  t&  FURS. 

:tlo  Sansome  Ntreei. 

San  FrancLsco,  California. 


AGENTS 


lul  Electric  Corsets. 

■DDI*  fns>  to  tlu.»         mini:  urenU. 

>risk.  quirk  .-nits    Territory  rfvart. 

 r^RaUM  iciion  ruiireiiiwil.  \iinrn.s 

DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


AP  I  rjX  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
U  1 1  I  *"ree  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


NSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THK   LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL  si.ooo.noo 

A«SETS,  MARt'II  a.  I88«  la.ooolooo 

Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President;  |       AI.I'HEL'S  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  S  ecretary ; 


-NATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonic  that  has  no  equal  for  Building  up  the  System. 


It  Cures 


IMI'Ol  I  ItlMII  l>  tOMMIlOV  Ol  III  (MM) 
1.1  M  it  1 1.  DEHILI1  \  . 

URERK  SK  KMSn  (or  Chlorosis), 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS, 


<   Mi  DYSKNTEBY, 

DYSPEPSIA, 
NEURALGIA, 
SKIN  DISEASES,  Etc. 

fcTFOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.fa 


Knabe 

A.  L.  Baj.croft  &  Co. 

721  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fiftv  years  before 

the  Public. 
The  best  Piano  made. 

Pianos 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 


A.  ~Lj. 


BANCROFT  &  CO 

Sole  Agents. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use. 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor 


Lessons  given  at  1 1 17  Folsom  st.t 
W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


■»«»  O'Farrcll  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

N*o  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

Ol  R  COLLEGE  i  i  ix. i  it 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course  Send 
for  a  copv. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAk. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINl'ES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Iiii.sincsN  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Urammar,  Spelling, 
t  rench,  tierman.  Spanish,  Itrawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  ami  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

SHOIU'-H.\M>   AX1»  TYPE- WHITIMJ, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
iSTSend  for  circulars.    3  J  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

A5TSecond-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALL'S    S»FE    AMD    LOCK  COMPANY, 

"411  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FBANC1SCO. 


STORAGES 


or  Furniture. 
Pianos,  and  other 
oo<ls. 

Advances  made. 
\J         .1.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  street. 


TUIQ  DADCD  Ma>'  ^  f°"nd  °n  »'e  at  geo  p. 

I  niO  rArCn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  io  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOMiKOKG. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  i836.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  jad 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  »d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  arid  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  FrancLsco  and  New  York. 


AGEKCUSi 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones. 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA. 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
John  F.  McGovern,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  stafT.of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STREET, 

Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
return ished,  painted  antl  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE.  Proprietor. 


MARBLEWORKS. 

ONYX,  MARBLE,  SLATE  AND  WOODEN  MANTELS. 

WITH  T1I.E  HEARTHS  AND  FACINGS. 

Imoorter  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  American  and 
:*cotch  Granite,  for 

1IOM  MF.NTK  AND  HEADSTONE*. 

W.  H.  M'CORMICK, 

8SS  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  $*.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Knights  of  Labor  in  California  seem  to  have 
chosen  their  leaders — accepted  their  leaders  would  be  a 
more  accurate  expression — in  strict  accordance  with  the 
"  rule  of  contraries."  Not  one  of  these  speakers  who  are 
riding  about  the  country,  some  drawing  salaries  and  all 
traveling  at  the  expense  of  the  "organization,"  has  any 
claim  to  affiliation  with  laboring-men,  unless  "log-roll- 
ing" and  "wire-pulling"  may  be  accounted  mechanic 
arts. 

But  these  men  are  clever — awfully  clever.  An  aspi- 
rant for  the  office  of  governor  of  California  has,  in  the 
past,  expected  to  spend  a  pretty  good-sized  fortune  in  se- 
curing a  nomination.  Messrs  McGlashan,  Reddy, 
Estee,  and  Co.  have  improved  on  the  old  system,  and  are 
now  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  state, .each  in  his 
own  behalf,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  very  men  that  he 
looks  to  for  nomination  and  election.  It  is  a  remarkably 
shrewd  scheme;  but  the  term  "shrewd"  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  labor  organization  which  permits  the 
scheme  to  work  so  smoothly. 


The  same  principle  of  selection  appears  to  govern  the 
eastern  brethren.  The  Knights  of  Labor  in  Hartford 
propose  to  run  Mark  Twain  for  mayor  of  that  city. 
When  Sam  Clemens  left  this  region  he  had,  without  the 
sli  htest  effort,  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  the  lazi- 
es  man  on  the  coast.  This  admirable  consistency  and 
unanimity  of  feeling  ought  to  win. 


The  "Knights  of  Liquor,"  lately  organized  in  Minne- 
sota, have  at  least  this  one  advantage  over  the  Knights 
of  Labor :  the  leaders  of  the  latter  organization  are  the 
last  men  to  labor;  while  those  of  the  former  will  be  the 
first  to  liquor,  every  time. 


The  Columbus,  Ohio,  school-boys  who  struck  for  one 
session  a  day,  passed  a  resolution,  couched  in  choice 
school-boy  phrase,  "to  sit  down  on  any  attempt  at  pa- 
rental coercion."  But  the  exasperated  fathers,  driven  to 
extremes,  organized  so  well-directed  a  strike  that  the 
very  resolutest  of  the  resoluters  has  since  found  it  im- 
practicable to  sit  down  on  an  attempt  or  on  any  thing 
else.   

But  even  this  eccentric  development  of  the  striking 
mania  is  mild  by  comparison  with  the  new  "movement" 
started  in  the  musical  and  dramatic  profession,  originat- 
ing, I  believe,  in  Boston.  What  particular  class  of  per- 
sons are  described  in  the  phrase  "amusement  people 
everywhere"  can  be  only  conjectured ;  but  it  is  to  these 
that  the  remarkable  circular,  in  part  appended,  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Agressive  capitalists  in  the  amusement  world,  as  elsewhere, 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  people  in  the  profession 


who  work  for  wages,  have  already  forced  the  salaries  of  perform- 
ers and  others  far  below  a  living  basis. 

"And  others"  is  generously  inclusive,  though  some- 
what vague.  By  the  "agressive  capitalists,"  I  suppose 
the  promulgators  of  this  rampant  composition  refer  to 
the  managers  and  impresarii.  Touching  and  conclusive 
interviews  with  Colonel  Mapleson,  John  A.  Stevens,  C. 
W.  Cornelius,  Charley  Reed,  and  others  in  the  "agress- 
ive capitalist"  business,  with  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  Managers  Hall  and  Eberle  in  regard  to  the  guilt  of 
their  respective  principals,  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are 
severally  and  individually  reveling  in  fabulous  wealth, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  thirty-five  cents  to  seven  dollars 
and  a  half,  wrung  from  the  protesting  "performers  and 
others." 

This  grasping  managerial  greed,  the  circular  goes  on 
to  declare, 

*  *  *  must  be  checked  at  once  by  the  united  efforts  of  all 
members  of  the  profession,  or  it  will  be  followed  by  pauperism 
and  hopeless  degradation  among  those  who,  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  have,  in  the  strength 
of  creation,  made  the  stage  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  land. 
The  stage  must  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  through  the 
machinations  of  unscrupulous  managers  who  take  no  pride  in 
the  profession  except  in  reaping  the  shekels  earned  by  others. 

Passing  over  the  somewhat  confused  suggestions  in  the 
rather  mixed  metaphor  of  "reaping  shekels,"  it  must  be 
borne  in  on  every  honest  mind  that  Mmes.  Patti,  Ger- 
sler,  and  all  their  operatic  following,  male  and  female,  as 
well  as  the  dramatic  stars,  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
etc.,  should  be  in  some  way  protected  from  the  "agress- 
ive" and  machinating  manager.  It  is  a  well-authenti- 
cated fact  that  these  over-worked  and  ill-paid  "interpret- 
ers of  the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter" — whatever  that 
may  mean — have,  on  several  occasions,  actually  left  a 
"shekel"  or  so  to  be  "reaped"  by  the  managerial  "head- 
er." But  whether  this  was  through  anybody's  "machi- 
nations" or  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  shekel  happened  to 
escape  the  finely  frenzied  dramatic  or  operatic  eye  is  not 
stated. 

Taking  the  paragraph  through,  the  wild  involvement  of 
its  phrasing  and  the  weird  mystery  and  gloomy  incertitude 
that  obscure  its  meaning  from  the  vulgar  gaze  are  enough 
to  strike  terror  to  the  soul  of  the  most  "unscrupulous" 
manager.  The  Bostonian  who -could  so  recklessly  tram- 
ple upon  every  rule  of  syntax,  and  so  defy  the  tyrant  Web- 
ster in  the  very  stronghold  of  his  power,  is  a  bold  and  des- 
perate man  whom  'twere  base  foolishness  to  tackle. 


This  "movement,"  though  independent  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  claims  to  have  the  "moral  support"  of  that  or- 
ganization. That  it  looks  to  other  sources  for  its  more 
tangible  support  is  evident  from  the  concluding  para- 
graph : 

For  further  information  send  your  address,  enclosing  stamps 
for  expense  of  reply. 

Sad,  but  true  it  is,  that  even  so  vast  a  scheme  for  the 
enforced  employment  of  incompetent  actors  can't  get 
along  without  "stamps." 


It  would  be  a  curious  study  to  read  and  mark  the 
names  appended  to  this  spread-eagle  document.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  publication  of  the  signers' names 
would  reveal  to  the  world  a  host  of  actors  hitherto  un- 
known, and  that  not  a  name  of  a  reputable,  talented,  and 
successful  "performer"  would  be  found  on  the  list. 

Seriously,  it  looks  as  if  a  crowd  of  idle — probably  in- 
capable— actors  are  trying,  by  means  of  a  threatening  or- 
ganization, to  secure  work  which  they  can  not  perform 
and  salaries  which  they  can  not  earn. 

My  only  excuse  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  this  ab- 
surd "movement"  is  that  so  impudent  a  claim,  set  forth 
in  such  terms  of  ungrammatical  and  ignorant  bombast,  is 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  present  ex- 
aggerated and  arrogant  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  labor — rights  which,  if  stated  with  fairness  and  moder- 
ation, and  enforced  by  lawful  means,  would  command 
the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  class  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  antagonized  by  the  buncombe  of  the 
blatherskite  and  the  deceitful  ravings  of  the  demagogue. 


There  is  in  Alameda  a  real-estate  man  (whose  name 
need  not  be  mentioned,  as  you  can  read  it  on  every  dead- 
wall  and  fence  which  the  advertising  agent's  brush  dare 
invade)  who  tells  a  good  story  on  himself.  The  "land-of- 
fice business"  over  which  he  presides  had  for  a  few  days 
hardly  been  justifying  its  claim  to  that  title,  and,  of  course, 
when  a  comely  Irishwoman  dropped  in  and  began  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  about  a  certain  "twelve-hundred-dol- 
lar lot,"  her  strong  Limerick  accent  was  more  welcome 
music  than  the  dulcet  tones  of  a  Patti  could  have  been  to 
the  eager  dealer  in  real  estate.  With  the  utmost  minute- 
ness of  detail,  and  his  most  fascinatingly  suave  manner, 
he  explained  to  her  the  advantages  of  not  only  that  one 
lot  but  of  many  other  equally  desirable  pieces  of  ground. 
He  advocated  their  various  claims  on  the  consideration 
of  a  cash  purchaser,  their  cheapness,  fencing,  fruit,  and 
improvements. 

His  carriage  and  horse  stood  outside,  and  at  length  he 
insisted  on  driving  the  lady  about  town,  to  compare  the 
various  lots  mentioned.  She  seated  herself  complacently 
in  the  vehicle,  and  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy  the  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  riding  about  in  the  sweet  sunshine, 
seated  in  an  easy  buggy,  with  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
escort.  But  her  wishes  and  her  choice  still  rested  on  the 
twelve-hundred-dollar  lot,  "wid  the  tall  grane  grass  grow'n' 
all  over  ut ;"  so  the  urbane  land-jobber  at  last  drove  her 
in  that  direction.  As  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  on  it  she  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction,  in  such  unqualified  terms  that 
the  delighted  agent  began  discussing  the  terms  of  sale. 

"Och!  thin;  it  usn't  buyin' ut  I  does  be  thinkin'  av. 
Fwhat  ud  ye  be  askin',  now,  be  the  munt,  av  I  was  to 
tak'  it  for  a  pastur'  for  me  little  nanny-goat?" 

That  day  she  rode  no  more.  A  poetic  and  Dantean 
translation  of  the  narrator's  curt  statement : 

"She  walked  home!" 


The  following  society  note  is  copied,  word  for  word  and 
point  for  point,  from  a  western  territorial  journal : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Emilv,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  G  of 

Sandy  Hill  and  Mr.  Eugene  M  was  celebrated  at  St.  John's 

Church  on  Tuesday  morning,  assisted  by  a  large  party  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

I  pass  by  the  questions  why  Tuesday  needed  assist- 
ance, and  what  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Tuesday  might 
have  looked  like.  Such  matters  of  inquiry  lose  their  in- 
terest in  our  natural  and  absorbing  wonder  at  the  startling 
statement  in  regard  to  Miss  Emily's  paternity! 

Had  she  a  mother?  Had  she  a  lather? 

Or  was  there  another  one — two  of  them  rather. 

Beside,  we  should  like  to  know  whom  she  married. 


The  action  of  the  New  York  managers  in  closing  their 
theaters  on  Good  Friday,  with  its  queer  and  perhaps  ques- 
tionable suggestion  of  religious  feeling,  reminds  of  a 
whimsical  compromise  once  made  by  a  lively  Sacramento 
lady,  between  profane  inclination  and  Sunday  devotion: 

A  party  of  four  had  played  whist  every  night  during 
the  winter— that  is,  every  night  but  Sunday.  On  Sun- 
day evening,  in  deference  to  the  lady's  religious  scruples, 
they  all  sat  around  and  yawned,  piously  wished  it  was 
Monday,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten. 

One  Sunday  night,  however,  there  was  flat  rebellion. 
Two  of  the  quartet  sat  down  defiantly  to  play  "double 
dummy,"  the  lady  and  her  husband  sitting  loftily  aloof — 
she  from  principle,  he  from  wholesome  fear. 

The  lady  was  a  keen  whist-player,  and  her  frequent  and 
furtive  glances  at  the  game  showed  how  severe  was  the 
struggle.  At  last  a  direful  blunder  of  one  of  the  players 
was  too  much  for  her  convictions.  Taking  a  small  oblong 
package  from  her  desk,  she  advanced  to  the  table,  drew 
up  her  chair  in  its  accustomed  place,  motioned  her  will- 
ing lord  to  seat  himself  opposite,  and,  laying  the  new 
pack  on  the  table,  said,  with  an  air  of  severe  reproof  and 
conscious  virtue — 

"Well,  if  you  must  play  cards  on  Sunday,  I  would  at 
least  pay  enough  respect  to  the  day  to  take  a  clean  deck 
of  cards  I" 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  FAUST. 


Aloft  the  giant  peaks,  far-gleaming  bright, 

Proclaim  the  hour  at  hand  that  fires  the  skies; 
They  feel  the  first  flush  of  the  eternal  light 

That  finds  its  way  betimes  to  us  below. 
Now  o'er  the  green  slopes  of  yon  Alpine  height 

The  advancing  splendor  spreads  a  livelier  glow, 
And  step  by  step  it  gains  the  low  ground. 

Lo,  the  broad  sun  !  and  blinded  with  the  flow 
That  stings  the  shrinking  sight,  I  turn  me  round. 

So  when  a  hope,  by  long  devotion  fanned, 
Hath  won  the  height  of  its  desire,  and  found 

Fulfillment's  winged  portals  wideexpand. 
But  now  from  yonder  depths  eternal  leaps 

A  heavenward  burst  of  flame.    Amazed  we  stand; 
Life's  torch  we'd  fain  illumine  there,  when  sweeps 

A  sea  of  fire  around  us,  eddying  fast. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin. 


MY  WIFE'S  DIAMOND. 


BY  CONRAD  NORE. 


[Copyrighted,  1886,  by  S.  S.  McClure.     All  rights  reserved.) 

My  wife's  assortment  of  precious  stones  is  not  very 
great,  and  of  diamonds  she  has  but  a  single  one.  How 
she  came  by  that  one  will  be  shown  in  the  present 
story. 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  still  a  bachelor,  it  fell  in 
my  path  to  befriend  to  a  considerable  extent  an  aged 
Hungarian  Jew,  whom  I  had  unearthed  in  extreme  pov- 
erty in  a  wretched  tenement-house  in  one  of  the  most  un- 
savory districts  of  New  York.  He  was  a  wonderfully 
handsome  old  man,  according  to  the  Jewish  type,  and 
wonderfully  learned  in  those  sciences  which  the  rabbis 
principally  affect.  If  he  understood  little  of  the  nebular- 
hypothesis,  he  could  at  least  repeat  the  entire  Pentateuch 
from  memory,  and  expound  the  mystical  significance  of 
its  separate  hair-lines  and  accent  marks  with  comprehen- 
sive vagueness. 

On  the  morning  he  sailed  away — for  part  of  my  service 
had  been  to  procure  him  a  ticket-of-leave  from  American 
soil — I  drove  down  to  the  dock  to  bid  him  godspeed. 
Tears  clung  to  his  eyelids,  and  he  was  voluble  in  protes- 
tations of  gratitude,  interspersed  with  mutterings  in  He- 
brew. As  the  vessel  was  finally  on  the  point  of  casting 
off  he  exhibited  signs  of  a  violent  internal  struggle,  as 
though  there  was  something  he  very  much  wanted  and 
yet  hesitated  to  say  or  do.  I  assumed  as  encouraging 
an  aspect  as  I  could  manage,  but  it  availed  nothing  until 
the  plank  was  actually  being  manned  by  the  sailors. 
Then  my  Israelite  gulped  down  a  prodigious  sigh,  and 
exclaimed,  "There,  take  it;  it  is  all  I  have  to  give  you." 
Thrusting  something  into  my  hands,  he  vanished  beneath 
the  companion  way. 

What  he  had  thrust  upon  me  proved,  when  investigated, 
to  be  a  morsel  of  ebony,  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  a 
hen's  egg,  carved  with  a  multitude  of  mythic  beasts.  It 
was  really  a  very  clever  bit  of  workmanship,  and  would 
have  figured  to  excellent  advantage  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
bric-a-brac  amateur.  I  consigned  it  to  the  pocket  of  my 
overcoat,  and  proceeded  about  my  business. 

When  I  reached  home  that  evening  and  was  seated 
by  the  fireside,  thinking  over  the  happenings  of  the 
day,  the  old  Jew's  parting  gift  recurred  to  me;  and,  pro- 
ducing it,  I  subjected  it  to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than 
the  previous  one  had  been.  Then  a  deep  seam  around 
its  longer  circumference  prompted  the  notion  that  per- 
haps it  was  not  a  mere  solid  piece  or  lump  of  ebony  after 
all,  but  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  box  or  casket,  in 
which  case  I  was  anxious  to  view  its  contents;  so  I 
wasted  much  time  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  pry  it  open.  It 
resisted  heroically,  and  I  had  about  determined  to  try 
no  further,  when,  as  my  finger-nail  accidentally  pressed 
upon  the  stomach  of  a  particularly  sinister-looking  griffin, 
it  yielded,  and  the  egg  flying  asunder  down  the  middle, 
as  if  by  means  of  a  hidden  spring,  its  interior  lay  revealed. 

As  singular  an  object  as  ever  I  had  beheld  greeted  my 
sight.  It  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  modeled  oriental 
idol,  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  your  lady's  thumb;  with 
legs  drawn  up,  so  that  the  chin  rested  upon  the  knees,  it 
sat  in  its  ebony  shrine  like  a  sultan  on  his  throne.  Every 
feature  was  complete.  Its  forehead  was  a  mesh  of  sapient 
wrinkles,  its  eyes  peered  from  their  sockets  with  a  sophis- 
ticated leer,  and  the  corners  of  its  mouth  were  twisted 
into  a  complacent  smirk.  There  was  a  grotesque  attrac- 
tion, an  uncanny  charm,  about  the  thing  that  retained 
my  gaze  from  the  moment  it  alighted.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  remained  stupidly  staring  at  it  before  I  thought  of 
carrying  the  inspection  further  into  detail.  At  any  rate, 
by  and  by  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
with  increasing  curiosity  that  I  pursued  the  examination. 

So  far  as  weight  and  texture  were  concerned,  I  judged 
that  this  extraordinary  specimen  was  of  wood ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greenish  luster  of  its  surface,  and  the 
sound  it  emitted  as  I  tapped  it,  pointed  to  metal.  Its 
head  was  covered  with  a  suit  of  what  I  would  have  wa- 
gered was  genuine  fleecy  hair,  in  hue  the  most  unmitigated 
red ;  but,  on  testing  it,  it  proved  to  be  as  substantial  as  the 
rest.  A  voluminous  garment  inclosed  the  body,  de- 
scending in  countless  folds  in  front,  and  wrought  on  the 
back  with  tortuous  intertwinings  of  gold  thread,  the  very 
grain  of  the  cloth  and  fluffinessof  the  embroidery  having 
been  imitated  by  the  conscientious  artist.  Below  the 
hem  of  the  skirt  protruded  ten  diminutive  toes,  fashioned 


with  a  realism  that  was  painful.  Ugly  excrescences  af- 
flicted them,  and  they  terminated  in  untrimmed  ragged 
nails.  A  girdle  of  gold  encircled  the  waist  and  was 
knotted  at  the  hip,  whence  its  ends  fell  downward  to- 
gether. This  was  a  serpent,  holding  his  tail  in  his  mouth. 
Not  a  scale  was  omitted.  Indeed,  I  had  to  fetch  a  magni- 
fying-glass  to  appreciate  it  in  its  completeness.  My  mani- 
kin exhaled  a  queer  perfume,  half  like  sandal-wood  and 
half  like  something  else,  pungent  and  penetrating,  that  I 
had  never  smelled  before,  and  therefore  can  not  name. 

I  will  ask  the  reader  to  guess  the  legion  of  strange 
fancies  with  which  this  tiny  monstrosity  filled  my  brain.  I 
thought  of  the  sculptor  who  had  designed  it  in  an  epoch 
which  perhaps  antedated  Christianity;  I  thought  of  the 
history  it  might  have  witnessed,  of  the  dynasties  it  had 
seen  flourish  and  decay.  I  took  for  granted  that  it  was 
very  ancient.  I  thought  of  the  prayers  it  had  heard,  of 
the  destinies  it  had  swerved.  Was  it  not  a  fetich?  Had 
it  not  therefore  been  worshiped  as  a  god?  All  the  mys- 
tery and  magic  of  the  East  seemed  to  be  compressed  into 
this  minute  compass. 

I  worked  myself  into  quite  a  state  over  it.  It  acted 
upon  my  imagination  as  a  spur;  it  affected  me  as  opium 
affects  its  devotees.  My  pulse  was  accelerated ;  the  arte- 
ries throbbed  perceptibly  in  my  temples.  Then,  gradu- 
ally, as  I  held  it  in  my  palm,  I  began  to  enjoy  the  opium- 
eater's  peculiar  privilege.  The  walls  of  my  chamber 
melted  into  thin  air,  the  nineteenth  century  crumbled 
away ;  I  was  in  India,  in  a  sanctuary  of  the  Brahmins. 
The  place  was  illuminated  by  moonlight,  flooding  through 
an  aperture  in  the  dome  above  our  heads.  A  circle  of 
women  chanted  a  moral  rhythmic  melody,  swaying  their 
bodies  with  the  accent.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  stood 
the  priests,  clad  in  magnificent  vestments.  They  were  per- 
forming some  fantastic  rite  over  this  identical  effigy  of  a 
god.  They  passed  it  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again, 
ever  keeping  it  within  the  range  of  the  moon.  The  song 
of  the  women  grew  more  sonorous,  their  motions  more 
animated.  At  the  summit  of  its  crescendo  the  song  snapped 
short  off,  their  motions  ceased,  there  was  breathless 
silence.  Then,  at  that  instant,  vertically  down  from  the 
moon,  which  had  attained  its  zenith,  shot  a  spark  or 
globule  of  distilled  light— buried  itself  like  an  arrow  in  the 
breast  of  my  idol.  I  confess  I  was  startled.  I  half  rose 
from  my  chair.  The  old  Jew's  memento  slipped  from  my 
grasp  and  rolled  upon  the  floor.  The  vision  collapsed.  I 
was  in  my  room  again.  I  laughed  at  my  experience,  con- 
cluded that  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  reasoned  corre- 
spondingly that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  get  to  bed. 

But  when  I  had  turned  off  the  gas  and  was  comforta- 
bly established  among  my  pillows,  I  remembered  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  shut  the  idol  up  in  its  egg-shaped  prison. 
Why  this  circumstance  struck  me  as  of  importance  I 
can't  say;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  immediately  climbed  out 
of  bed  and  approached  the  table  whereon  I  had  left  the 
idol  lying.  There,  indeed,  it  still  lay.  What,  however, 
was  my  surprise  upon  remarking  that,  like  the  brilliant  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  it  betrayed  itself  by  its  own  light ! 
There  indeed  it  lay,  shedding  a  phosphorescent  glare  for 
a  distance  of  several  inches  round  about  it.  So  my 
heathen  god  had  his  halo  !  Of  course  the  most  natural 
explanation  was  the  simplest.  Doubtless  the  substance 
of  which  it  was  molded  did  in  truth  contain  phosphorus; 
and  that  explanation  I  at  once  accepted.  So,  without 
more  ado,  as  the  breeze  from  an  open  window  was  play- 
ing with  my  night-dress,  I  picked  the  idol  up  to  replace 
it  in  its  case.  But  I  dropped  it  the  second  after.  A 
sharp,  quick  tingle  darted  up  my  arm  to  my  elbow,  as 
though  I  had  touched  an  electric  sponge.  Puzzled  more 
than  ever,  I  mustered  my  courage  and  picked  it  up 
again.  Whatever  its  quasi-electric  property  had  been,  it 
refused  to  manifest  it  a  second  time.  The  tingle  was  not 
repeated.  I  got  back  into  bed,  with  renewed  material  for 
wonder. 

At  last  I  sank  into  a  restless  sleep  and  was  beset  all 
night  by  a  myriad  of  weird  oriental  specters. 

The  next  morning,  of  course,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
pinch  the  griffin's  belly  and  resume  acquaintance 
with  my  fetich.  Daylight  made  no  appreciable  difference 
in  its  appearance.  I  could  handle  it  also  with  entire 
impunity;  it  seemed  to  have  forfeited  its  electric  quality 
for  good.  Before  starting  for  my  office  I  attached  it,  by 
means  of  the  loop  in  its  serpentine  belt,  to  my  watch- 
chain,  where  it  hung  like  a  very  presentable  trinket. 

That  day  I  chanced  to  encounter  a  friend  at  the  res- 
taurant where  it  was  my  custom  to  lunch.  He  is  an  eru- 
dite gentleman,  an  interpreter  in  one  of  the  courts.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  we  had  shaken  hands  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  lively  interest  mantling  his  physiognomy,  "Why,  what  is 
that  ?"  pointing  to  the  new  ornament  dangling  from  my 
button-hole. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "I  am  glad  you  have  noticed  it.  I  don't 
know  precisely  what  it  is.  Perhaps  you  can  enlighten 
me." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

I  took  it  off,  and  while  he  was  studying  it  through  his 
eye-glasses  I  told  him  substantially  all  that  I  have  told 
the  reader  in  the  foregoing  pages.  When  I  had  done,  he 
declared  that  it  was  certainly  a  very  unique  curio  and  an 
unmistakable  antique.  "What,"  he  continued,  "what  is 
this  inscription  upon  its  back?" 

"Inscription?"  I  queried.  "I  did  not  know  there  was 
an  inscription.  Where?" 


"Here,"  he  answered,  tracing  with  the  point  of  a  tooth- 
pick the  line  of  gold  which  I  had  believed  to  be  embroid- 
ery. "This  is  a  device  or  legend.  I  think  it  is  Sanskrit. 
It  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  having  it  translated. 

"By  all  means,"  I  acquiesced.  "It  may  convey  some 
information  regarding  its  origin  and  nature.  Whom  do  I 
know  who  understands  Sanskrit?" 

"I  know  a  man  who  does — a  lawyer  whose  office  isn't 
ten  minutes  distant  from  this  spot.  Suppose  we  call  upon 
him?" 

"Capital !  Dear  me,  how  lucky  I  was  to  run  across 
you." 

We  hurried  through  our  lunch,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  after  it  were  seated  in  the  lawyer's  office.  My  friend 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  so  that  he  didn't  object  to  being 
interviewed  during  business  hours. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  affirmed,  "it  is  a  device  in  Sanskrit,  a 
verse ;"  and  thereupon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary, 
he  read  us  the  translation.  "It  makes  one  squirm,  does 
it  not?"  he  inquired. 

"Won't  you  write  it  down?"  I  said. 

"Why,  certainly,"  he  responded,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.    This  is  what  he  wrote  : 

I  am  the  slave  of  him  who  bears  me, 
But  I  am  so  his  master. 
Not  until  my  heart  be  pierced 
Will  my  potency  be  undone. 

I  thanked  the  lawyer,  cordially,  and  we  went  away. 

Some  days  later  I  got  aboard  a  Sixth-avenue  horse-car, 
at  the  Central  park  terminus  of  the  route,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  a  visit  in  Seventeenth  street.  Ensconcing 
myself  in  a  corner  near  the  platform,  I  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed by  the  affairs  I  was  bent  upon. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  seated  thus  when 
my  reverie  was  violently  interrupted  by  a  swift  tingle  up 
my  arm.  Unawares,  my  hand  had  been  toying  with  the 
idol ;  and  this  was  the  result. 

"Ah,"  I  thought,  "now  the  electrical  conditions  have 
been  restored;  let  us  see  whether  their  cause  is  ap- 
parent." 

I  glanced  down  at  my  watch-chain.  There  hung  the 
idol,  as  innocent  as  you  please.  I  touched  it  again.  In 
lieu  of  the  tingle  1  experienced  two  fine  darts  of  pain  in 
my  finger,  as  though  it  had  been  pricked  with  a  pin. 
Then  the  exceptional  symptoms  ceased,  and  the  idol  in 
my  clasp  was  as  harmless  as  a  dove. 

I  raised  my  eyes,  considerably  mystified.  As  they 
swept  over  the  space  before  them  they  were  arrested  by 
something  which  banished  all  other  existences  fathoms 
deep  in  the  inane.  A  face,  directly  opposite  me — a 
woman's  face,  beautiful  beyond  any  words;  a  face  that 
burned  itself  then  and  there  into  the  tissue  of  my  life, 
disclosing  unconceived  altitudes  of  joy  and  anguish. 
Describe  her?  Should  I  attempt  to  do  so,  as  she  appeared 
to  me,  everybody  would  scoff  and  cry  incredible — save 
only  those  who  have  seen  her  with  their  own  eyes;  and 
to  them  my  warmest  description  would  seem  pitifully 
cold  and  inadequate. 

Suffice  it  that  I  gazed  upon  this  woman's  face,  and  was 
changed  in  doing  so  as  completely  as  at  the  Master's  fiat 
the  water  was  changed  to  wine.  She  sat  there,  calm  and 
proud  in  her  imperial  beauty,  unconscious  of  the  spell  she 
was  weaving  around  my  heart.  Her  eyes,  aglow  beneath 
their  lashes,  were  fixed  upon  the  talisman  that  hung  from 
my  chain ! 

So  I  gazed  upon  her  as  boldly  as  I  chose,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  giving  her  offense. 

But  at  last  she  started  and  seemed  to  shake  herself  free 
from  a  brown-study ;  looked  out  of  the  window  to  learn 
her  whereabouts,  and  signaled  the  conductor  to  stop  the 
car. 

No  doubt  it  was  an  ungentlemanly  course  to  take,  and 
flavored  of  the  Bowery,  but,  forgetting  my  engagement  in 
Seventeenth  street,  I  got  out  and  followed  her,  main- 
taining a  judicious  distance  so  as  to  be  unobserved. 

I  followed  her  back  up  Sixth  avenue,  hoping  that  she 
would  lead  to  her  dwelling-place,  and  that  with  a  certainty 
of  its  location  to  work  upon  I  might  in  the  future  be 
enabled  to  find  out  who  she  was.  She  disappointed  me, 
however,  by  turning  into  one  of  the  large  shops  that  are 
situated  on  the  thoroughfare  in  question,  near  its  junction 
with  Twenty-third  street.  I  followed  her  into  the  shop, 
only  to  lose  her  in  the  cloud  of  ladies  that  was  dense  about 
the  counters. 

To  search  for  her  there  would  have  been  as  futile  as  to 
search  for  a  needle  in  a  stack  of  hay.  So  I  posted  my- 
self at  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  stayed  for 
an  hour  and  more,  like  a  sentinel,  getting  thoroughly 
chilled  through,  and  scanning  each  face  that  went  by,  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  the  shop  had  a  dozen  separate  ex- 
its, out  of  any  one  of  which  she  might  have  passed  at  any 
moment  without  my  suspecting  it. 

When  this  fact  fully  dawned  upon  me  I  quitted  my 
station,  and  departed  to  atone  for  my  delinquency  in  Sev- 
enteenth street. 

But  the  countenance  of  the  unknown  beauty  haunted 
me  all  day.  I  dragged  perfunctorily  through  my  accus- 
tomed routine  of  business,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
hour  struck  for  me  to  go  up  town.  In  order  to  reach 
home  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  travel  by  the  Sixth-avenue  line  of  horse- 
cars;  and  clinging  to  the  strap  in  one  of  them,  I  fell,  by 
a  natural  association  of  ideas,  into  a  condition  of  senti- 
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mental  melancholy,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  conspic- 
uously at  variance  with  the  mundane  character  of  the 
equipage. 

1  swallowed  a  hasty  dinner  and  mounted  to  my  own 
apartments,  to  be  alone  with  my  fair  tormentress.  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  sofa,  and  wondered  whether  I  should  ever 
set  eyes  upon  her  again. 

According  to  its  already  acquired  trick,  my  hand  played 
with  the  idol  on  my  watch-guard.  Rapidly,  without 
warning,  an  influence  crept  over  me  which  I  am  to  this 
day  incompetent  to  explain.  It  was  as  though  a  will  not 
mine  seized  suddenly  upon  my  members,  while  I  with- 
drew to  a  corner  of  my  brain  and  watched  my  own 
performances  as  if  they  were  those  of  another  person. 
It  compelled  me  to  rise  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  lay 
and  hurriedly  to  divest  myself  of  the  clothes  I  had 
on,  substituting  for  them  my  evening-dress.  It  compelled 
me  to  elaborate  my  toilet  with  infinite  care,  and  to  de- 
scend the  staircase  past  the  threshold  and  out  into  the 
street. 

After  a  walk  of  some  minutes  I  hailed  a  cab  that  was 
jogging  sleepily  along,  and  muttering  to  the  driver  a  few 
syllables  which  I  could  not  distinguish,  I  was  rattled  over 
the  cobble-stones,  whither  I  could  not  guess. 

By  and  by  the  cab  halted ;  the  driver  flung  wide  the 
door,  and  out  I  leapt. 

Before  me  stretched  a  band  of  carpet,  up  an  ordinary 
stone  stoop,  and  above  me  was  extended  such  an  awn- 
ing as  it  is  the  fashion  to  erect  where  festivities  are  in 
progress.  I  ran  up  the  stoop,  and  was  admitted  by  a 
negro  into  an  ordinary  marble-paved  hallway.  The  negro 
guided  me  to  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room,  and  having 
repaired  the  damage  wrought  upon  my  appearance  by  the 
commotion  of  the  drive,  I  joined  the  stream  of  guests 
that  flowed  into  the  parlor. 

The  parlor  was  entirely  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  could  have 
sworn  that  I  had  never  been  received  there  before.  It 
was  brightly  lighted,  hot,  redolent  with  the  scent  of  flow- 
ers, uncomfortably  crowded,  and  noisy  with  the  buzz  of 
conversation  and  the  clatter  of  laughter.  I  made  my  obei- 
sance to  the  hostess,  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  me, 
and  proceeded  to  circulate  among  the  people.  I  thought 
I  recognized  a  face  here  and  there,  but  I  was  by  no  means 
sure,  and  did  not  venture  to  address  any  one.  I  felt 
dazed  and  giddy.  I  had  no  control  over  myself,  or  I 
should  have  gone  away.  I  stalked  forlornly  to  and  fro, 
and  speculated  upon  what  the  denouement  of  this  ad- 
venture was  likely  to  be. 

Abruptly  a  hush  fell  over  the  assemblage.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  settled  themselves  in  their  chairs  and  aban- 
doned talk,  as  if  to  listen  to  a  speech  or  to  music.  Some- 
body whispered  to  somebody  else,  "Miss  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  is  about  to  play.  Let  us  go 
into  the  otherroom." 

I  pushed  through  the  throng  into  the  back  parlor. 

There  was  a  man  seated  at  a  piano ;  out  of  sight  some 
one  was  audibly  tuning  a  violin.  The  pianist  struck  a 
few  preliminary  chords;  the  violinist  emerged  from  her 
concealment.  For  an  instant  I  believed  that  I  should 
swoon;  my  heart  bounded  into  my  throat.  The  violinist 
was  no  other  than  my  regal  beauty  of  the  street-car. 

What  fatality  had  thus  brought  us  together? 

They  played  the  "Erl  King"  so  that  one's  hair  rose  on 
end,  and  afterward  an  impromptu  by  Chopin,  the 
mighty,  passionate,  plaintive  melody  of  which  penetrated 
the  inmost  marrow  of  my  soul  and  set  it  quivering  with  a 
delight  as  acute  as  pain ;  but  better  far  than  the  music 
was  the  consummate  grace  of  Miss  Bertha's  movements 
— now  soft  and  wooing,  now  swift  and  fierce  as  she 
lashed  the  strings.  I  watched  her  with  infatuated  eyes, 
until  the  last  sobbing  note  had  expired  into  the  air. 

As  soon  as  she  had  done  the  stupirJ  audience  destroyed 
the  beautiful  effect  of  her  music  by  clapping  their  hands, 
so  loudly  that  you  would  have  wished  to  stuff  your  ears 
with  cotton.  Hand-clapping  after  music  is  too  boisterous ; 
even  for  applause  it  is  incongruous,  like  a  dose  of  bit- 
ter medicine  after  an  exquisite  dinner.  It  effaces  the 
sweet  impression  that  the  music  should  have  left. 

The  audience  clapped  their  hands  until  the  skin  must 
have  blistered,  and  then  they  trooped  around  my  heroine 
to  proffer  their  congratulations.  I  appealed  to  a  moth- 
erly looking  lady  who  was  fanning  herself  at  my  elbow, 
and  saying  that  I  hadn't  the  honor  of  Miss  Bertha's  ac- 
quaintance, begged  her  to  present  me. 

She  eyed  me  quizzically,  as  much  as  to  retort,  "Nor 
have  I  the  honor  of  yours;"  but  her  good-nature  tri- 
umphed, and  she  replied,  "Certainly,  only— dear  me, 
how  awkward !   I— I  can't  recall  your  name,  Mr.  ?" 

"Mr.  Morton,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Morton.   Well,  come  with  me." 

The  lady  introduced  me  very  prettily,  and  Bertha 
greeted  me  with  as  much  graciousness  as  I  was  entitled  to 
expect.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  told  her  as  well  as  I 
could  something  of  how  deeply  I  had  been  affected  by 
her  music;  but  my  heart  thrilled  so  keenly  at  her  near 
presence  that  I  had  no  trifling  hardship  in  speaking 
coherently.  I  am  sure  I  blushed,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
stammered  like  a  school-boy.  She  responded  languidly, 
as  was  natural  in  one  to  whom  compliments  like  mine 
were  only  an  old  story;  but  in  the  midst  of  an  indifferent 
sent     e  her  eyes  brightened  up,  and  she  exclaimed,  with 


vivacity,  "Why,  what  have  you  there?  I  have  seen  that 
before,"  designating  my  idol. 

"Oh,  this  is  rather  a  unique  present  I  had  given  me  the 
other  day,"  I  answered,  detaching  it  from  my  chain.  My 
arm  tingled  violently  as  my  fingers  came  in  contact  with 
it.  "I  imagine  it  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  if  a  little 
superstition  were  permissible  I  should  imagine,  also, 
that  it  was  manufactured  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  no  less  distinguished  an  individual  than  his 
satanic  majesty.  It  certainly  behaves  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner  at  times." 

"Where  have  I  seen  it  before?"  mused  Bertha.  "It 
seems  as  though  I  had  been  familiar  with  it  years  ago." 

She  reached  forth  her  hand;  and  not  without  a  few 
misgivings  I  deposited  it  therein.  She  had  on  a  glove, 
however,  and  that  perhaps  protected  her  from  its  shock. 
At  any  rate  she  grasped  it  quite  fearlessly,  and  scrutinized 
it  until  every  detail  of  its  anatomy  must  have  been  stamped 
upon  her  retina. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  can  not  remember;  and  yet  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  only  time  I  have  held  it  in  my  hand, 
its  odor  seems  to  awake  far-off  reminiscences,  dim  and 
obscure  like  those  of  a  former  life.  Tell  me  all  about 
how  you  came  by  it." 

I  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  loiter  by  herside.and 
recounted  every  circumstance  connected  with  its  history, 
from  the  embarkation  of  the  old  Hungarian  Jew  down  to 
the  English  version  of  its  legend  furnished  by  my  friend's 
legal  friend.  The  marvelous  element  of  the  tale  did  not 
appear  to  impress  her. 

"No,"  she  reiterated,  "I  can  not  remember;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  that  if  1  could  remember  I  should  be  able  to  tell 
you  much  more  about  it  than  you  already  know." 

She  gave  it  back  to  me;  and  while  I  was  replacing  it  on 
my  watch-guard  somebody  else  was  introduced  to  her, 
and  etiquette  compelled  me  to  move  away. 

As  I  left  the  house  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  note 
its  number  and  the  name  that  was  engraved  on  the  door- 
plate  ;  the  name  was  Guedalla.  The  street  was  among 
the  seventies,  east  of  Third  avenue. 

Not  until  I  again  faced  myself  in  my  own  lodgings  was 
the  everwhelming  singularity  of  what  I  had  gone  through 
fairly  borne  in  upon  me.  Then  I  could  scarcely  credit  my 
own  memory.  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  had  not  been 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination.  But  the  longing  in  my 
heart  when  I  thought  of  Bertha  convinced  me  that  some- 
thing more  real  and  permanent  than  an  hallucination  must 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  who  has  never  tasted 
any  thing  but  milk  will  hardly  thirst  for  wine. 

After  a  sleepless  night  I  rose  next  morning  with  the  sun, 
and  taxed  the  faith  of  our  housemaid,  who  was  washing 
down  the  sidewalk,  with  the  announcement  that  I  was 
bent  on  a  before- breakfast  stroll.  I  bore  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Seventieth  street,  and  sauntered  past  the  scene 
of  the  night's  exploit — corroborated  my  recollections  by 
the  sight  of  a  modest  brownstonc  house  with  a  door-plate, 
Guedalla. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  I  summoned  my  au- 
dacity, and  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  without  con- 
siderable trepidation,  paid  my  party  call.  Unspeakable 
was  my  relief  when  I  saw  that  they  did  not  know  me  for 
an  interloper.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  several  mutual 
friends  tended  to  dissipate  any  inward  doubts  that  they 
may  have  entertained.  Of  course  I  lavished  most  of  my 
attention  upon  Bertha ;  and,  recurring  to  the  topic  of  our 
former  dialogue — "No,"  she  said,  "I  can  not  yet  remem- 
ber. Nor  is  the  feeling  of  familiarity  with  it  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  was.  Indeed,  most  likely  it  was  a  mere  de- 
lusion; such  mistakes  are  so  very  common." 

How  after  that  I  called  again ;  how  I  slowly  won  for  my- 
self a  foot  of  intimacy  in  the  Guedalla  household;  how 
day  by  day  I  became  more  and  more  irretrievably  in  love 
with  Bertha ;  how  as  the  reward  of  long  waiting  I  began 
to  discern  sparks  of  a  responsive  sentiment  in  her  own 
deep  eyes;  and  how,  finally,  one  summer  evening,  we 
dared  to  confess  our  love,  I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the 
disposition  to  record.  Eventually  I  presented  myself  be- 
fore Mr.  Guedalla,  in  his  study,  as  a  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand. 

He  listened  attentively,  encouraging  me  by  numerous 
nods  and  confirmatory  interjections;  and  when  I  had  at 
lenuth  pulled  the  rein  upon  my  tongue,  he  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  :  "You  have  spoken  nobly, 
Mr.  Morton,  and  I  thank  you.  I  could  not  wish  Bertha 
a  better  husband  than  she  will  have  in  you.  You  have 
spoken  also  with  a  frankness  which  I  will  strive  to  emu- 
late. You  have  kept  nothing  back,  nor  shall  I.  There 
is  something  about  Bertha's  history  of  which  even  she 
herself  is  ignorant,  but  which  I  feel  that  you  have  a  right 
to  know." 

The  exasperating  gentleman  suspended  his  discourse 
just  at  this  trying  passage,  and  consumed  an  eternal  inter- 
val in  rolling  a  cigarette.  Blowing  a  stream  of  smoke 
through  his  nostrils,  he  continued  :  "You  must  know,  Mr. 
Morton — and  I  confide  it  to  you  in  the  most  rigid  privacy — 
that  Bertha  is  not  our  own  daughter.   She  is  adopted." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  me  as  if  to 
reckon  the  consequence  of  his  tidings. 

"Indeed?"  I  answered.  "Well?" 

"Ah,  you  take  it  manfully!"  he  cried.  "I  was  sure  it 
would  make  no  difference.   You  love  her  just  as  well?" 

"Better,  a  thousand  times  better,"  I  assured  him, 


eagerly.    "Now  that  she  has  no  father  or  mother,  the 
between  us  will  be  more  binding  than  before." 

"Ah,  pardon  me,"  he  interposed,  "but  she  has  a  father 
and  mother.  We  are  hers  as  truly  as  though  we  had 
given  her  birth.  She  must  never  know  to  the  contrary. 
Remember,  I  pledged  you  to  secrecy  before  I  spoke." 

"Precisely." 

"But,  to  resume.  Bertha  is  now  one  and  twenty. 
Sixteen  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  were  in  Vienna.  One 
day  we  visited  the  Imperial  Protectory  in  the  sub- 
urbs. There  we  were  impressed  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  one  of  the  little  girls.  We  questioned  the  guardian 
about  her  parentage,  but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfaction. 
A  few  months  since,  he  said,  the  police  had  found  her 
wandering  in  the  streets.  Their  best  efforts  had  been 
fruitless  to  trace  her  antecedents.  My  wife's  interest 
grew  so  strong  that  we  ended  by  paying  the  ransom  ex- 
acted by  the  Austrian  law,  and  by  taking  her  away.  We 
named  her  Bertha,  for  our  own  child  that  had  died.  We 
have  educated  her,  and  she  is  ours  by  every  right  save 
that  of  blood." 

"And  does  she  remember  nothing  of  the  life  she  led 
before  you  found  her?" 

"Nothing  definite — only  stray  scraps  and  ends;  not 
enough  to  piece  out  a  whole  fabric.  Of  the  actual  facts 
she  has  not  a  surmise." 

"Well  and  good,  Mr.  Guedalla.   I  am  grateful  for 
your  confidence,  and  you  may  trust  me  not  to  abuse  it 
Now  N 

"Certainly.  Now  you  may  rejoin  Bertha  and  inform 
her  of  my  consent." 

We  were  married  a  few  months  later. 

As  the  reader  is  aware  when,  in  obedience  to  Bertha's 
wish,  I  discreetly  wound  it  up  at  a  juncture  prior  to  my 
meeting  with  her  in  a  Sixth-avenue  horse-car,  during 
the  term  of  our  courtship,  I  deemed  it  unwise  to  broach 
the  sequel.  But  after  we  were  safely  wedded,  and  she 
was  mine  beyond  any  peradventure  or  dispute,  I  decided 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  me  to  tell  the  rest.  So, 
one  day,  in  our  cozy  little  sitting-room,  I  opened  my 
mouth  and  spoke  without  reservation. 

Bertha  looked  very  grave,  and  did  not  volunteer  a  com- 
ment, even  when  I  had  finished. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  think  of  it,  Bertha?  Is 
it  not  weird?" 

"Oh,  it  is  horrible,  horrible,"  she  exclaimed,  earnestly; 
"I  wish  you  had  not  told  me." 

"Why,  Bertha,"  I  urged,  "you  must  not  take  it  so 
seriously ;  nothing  is  horrible  that  turns  out  so  happily." 

"But  to  think,"  she  rejoined — "to  think  we  have  to 
thank  that  hideous  fetich  for  all  our  happiness!  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  something  wrong,  something  unreal 
in  our  union,  if  it  is  due  to  the  instrumentality  of  that 
thing.   Oh,  it  makes  me  shudder." 

I  pleaded  with  Bertha,  attempting  to  lay  the  affair  be- 
fore her  in  a  more  cheerful  light;  but  to  no  avail. 

"At  least,"  she  concluded,  "we  must  mend  the  evil 
now  by  getting  rid  of  the  idol,  or  by  destroying  it.  Sop- 
pose  we  put  it  into  the  fire?" 

"What!"  I  cried,  "burn  it?  burn  this  miracle  of 
microscopic  carving  !  You  don't  know  what  you  are  pro- 
posing. You  don't  realize  how  rare,  how  valuable  it  is. 
It  would  be  criminal  to  burn  such  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
not  to  mention  the  ingratitude  of  the  proceeding.  Better 
than  that,  we  might  present  it  to  some  museum." 

"No,  I  shall  never  be  contented  until  it  is  out  of  exist- 
ence. I  shall  never  feet  secure  from  its  influence. 
What,"  she  continued,  "did  you  say  the  translation  of 
that  inscription  was  on  its  back?" 

I  quoted  the  legend,  which  I  knew  by  rote. 

"'Not  until  my  heart  be  pierced  will  my  potency  be 
undone,' "  repeated  Bertha.  "How  is  one  to  pierce  its 
heart?" 

"Bore  a  hole  through  it,  I  suppose,"  I  answered,  try- 
ing to  treat  the  subject  with  levity. 
"Exactly;  but  how?" 
"With  a  gimlet." 

"Good;  fetch  a  gimlet  and  bore  the  hole." 

"O  Bertha,"  I  said,  deprecatingly,  resolved  UDon  a 
last  appeal,  "you  are  not  going  to  insist  on  demolishing 
it?  Try  to  think  of  what  a  sacrifice  it  would  be.  Just 
look  at  its  exquisite  modeling." 

"No,  no,"  she  protested;  "if  you  wish  to  oblige  me 
you  will  not  discuss  the  subject ;  if  you  love  me  you 
won't  refuse  to  grant  me  such  a  little  favor.  Perhaps  I 
am  unreasonable,  but  it  is  a  wife's  privilege  to  be  so.  I 
shall  never  rest  until  you  have  dealt  with  that  horrid 
monster  as  he  deserves." 

It  was  with  a  load  on  my  mind  that  I  procured  a  gimlet 
and  set  about  the  task  of  destruction.  The  poor  fetich 
lay  passive  in  my  hand.  It  did  not  seek  to  defend  itself 
with  its  electric  weapon.  Indeed,  ever  since  our  wedding- 
day  it  had  conducted  itself  in  this  respect  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,  as  though  its  mission  in  this 
world  had  been  fulfilled.  I  bestowed  one  remorseful 
thought  upon  the  Indian  artist  who,  long  centuries  ago, 
with  incalculable  toil,  had  done  what  I  now  with  a  single 
turn  of  my  wrist  was  fated  to  undo ;  and,  grating  my  teeth, 
I  applied  the  point  of  the  gimlet  upon  a  spot  a  little  above 
the  waist,  and  began  the  distasteful  operation. 

My  wife  was  behind  me,  bending  over  my  shoulder. 
The  surface  of  the  idol.had  just  broken  beneath  the  gim- 
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let's  pressure  when  my  wife  startled  me  with  two  sharp 
screams,  as  if  of  pain. 

"Why,  darling,"  I  cried,  springing  to  her  side,  "what  is 
the  matter?   Are  you  suffering?" 

"Look,  look  there,"  she  gasped,  pointing  in  front  of 
her.  Her  face  was  white  with  terror.  She  seized  my 
hand  as  though  to  support  herself.  Hers  was  as  cold  as 
ice. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated.  My  blood  cur- 
dled at  the  spectacle  I  witnessed. 

The  window  of  our  room  seemed  to  open  upon  a  street 
in  some  Italian  city— a  street  that  recalled  the  Toledo  at 
Naples  as  much  as  any  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  road- 
way a  man  stood.  He  was  extending  his  arm  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow;  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  us,  with 
an  expression  half  of  intense  agony  half  of  reproach  and 
appeal.  The  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  cheek.  His  fin- 
gers clutched  convulsively  at  the  air.  His  lips  twitched 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  speak.  He  tottered  and  fell.  A 
stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils.  One  by  one 
people  began  to  collect  around  him ;  and  finally  a  crowd 
hemmed  him  in  and  hid  him  from  our  view;  but  I  had 
recognized  him — he  was  the  idol's  donor,  the  old  Hun- 
garian Jew. 

"Did  you  see?"  whispered  Bertha,  as  the  vision  com- 
menced to  disappear. 

"Yes,  I  saw,"  I  answered,  gazing  upon  her  pale,  fright- 
ened face!  Her  face — her  face— could  1  believe  my 
senses?  How  had  I  never  noticed  it  before?  Her  face 
was  the  literal  repetition  ot  the  venerable  Jew's,  allowing 
only  for  the  discrepancies  of  youth  and  sex. 

Was  it  possible  that  in  this  way  the  secret  of  her  parent- 
age had  been  solved? 

"Bertha,"  I  cried,  "did  you  know  him?  Did  you  recog- 
nize the  man?" 

"Ah,  I  do  not  know,"  she  murmured.  "I  do  not  know ; 
my  head  is  in  a  whirl.  And  yet,  yes,  I  seemed  to  recog- 
nize him.  His  face  was  not  altogether  strange  to  me, 
though  where  or  when  I  had  ever  seen  him  before  I  can 
not  tell."  She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples  and 
knitted  her  brows.  "It  seems,"  she  said,  "as  if  sometime 
that  old  man  had  played  a  part  in  my  life.  What  can  it 
mean?" 

Bertha  burst  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears;  and  she 
was  prostrated  by  the  terrible  effects  of  our  vision  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

The  next  day  I  lost  no  time  in  posting  a  letter  to  each 
of  the  American  consuls  in  Italy,  describing  the  old  Jew, 
giving  his  name,  and  inquiring  whether  any  such  person 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  streets.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  I  began  to  receive  the  consular  replies.  The 
purport  of  them  all  was  the  same  :  "Not  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain."  Exactly  the  reply  I  might  have 
anticipated;  but  it  did  not  relieve  my  mind.  Indeed, 
until  I  again  set  eyes  upon  the  rabbi,  sound  and  well  in 
the  flesh,  and  learn  from  his  own  lips  that  he  is  not  the 
father  of  my  wife,  I  shall  not  be  persuaded  that  the  scene 
which  Bertha  and  I  both  saw  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  truth. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed.  Not  once  did  either  of  us 
refer  to  the  unfortunate  idol.  At  last,  one  evening,  Bertha 
said  to  me,  "What  has  become  of  it?"  From  the  shud- 
der with  which  she  pronounced  the  word  it,  I  guessed 
to  what  she  had  reference. 

"I  locked  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  my  desk,"  I  answered. 

"I  don't  want  to  annoy  you,"  she  said,  "but  if  you  can 
bear  to  touch  it,  I  wish  you  would  go  now  and  get  it  and 
throw  it  into  the  fire." 

I  made  no  opposition.  Unlocking  the  drawer  of  my 
writing-table,  I  introduced  my  hand  to  take  the  idol  out. 
But  there — there  where  I  had  left  it,  as  intact  as  ever  ex- 
cept for  a  trifling  scratch,  lay  no  more  tangible  a  rem- 
nant of  its  existence  than  a  small  heap  of  greenish  pow- 
der. My  surprise  was  so  great  that  I  called  excitedly  to 
Bertha  to  approach.  She  declined  to  be  interested. 
"Pshaw,"  she  said,  "how  can  you  expect  me  to  be 
amazed  by  any  new  deviations  on  the  part  of  that  creat- 
ure? I  am  glad  of  it;"  and  she  undertook  to  brush  the 
dust  away,  but  in  the  process  of  doing  so  she  paused.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debris,  like  the  Phoenix  among  his  ashes, 
we  beheld  a  little  glittering  diamond. 

"Do  you  remember  the  drop  of  light  that  shot  down 
from  the  moon  in  the  dream  you  had?" asked  Bertha. 

"Yes,  perfectly,"  I  said. 

"Well,  there  it  is." 


Conceal  not  the  meanness  of  thy  family,  nor  think  it 
disgraceful  to  be  descended  from  peasants ;  for,  when  it 
is  seen  that  thou  art  not  thyself  ashamed,  none  will  en- 
deavor to  make  thee  so;  and  deem  it  more  meritorious  to 
be  a  virtuous  humble  man  than  a  lofty  sinner.  Infinite 
is  the  number  of  those  who,  born  of  low  extraction,  have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignities,  both  in  church  and  state; 
and  of  this  truth  I  could  tire  thee  with  examples. — Cer- 
vantes. 


The  small  waiting-room  at  Professor  Pasteur's  labora- 
tory, in  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  presents  a  curious  spectacle 
during  the  hours  of  inoculation.  There  are  present 
Parisians,  provincials,  Russians,  Austrians,  Roumanians, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards.  Some  are  elegantly  dressed, 
others  are  in  rags.  In  several  cases  the  patients  have 
brought  their  own  doctors  with  them.  The  variety  of 
languages  spoken  makes  the  little  room  a  veritable  Babel. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  contains  an  able 
opening  article,  by  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, on  "The  Difficulties  of  Railroad  Regulation."  He 
points  out  what  things  are  required  of  a  railroad  system, 
and  then  shows  demonstrably  that  those  desirable  ends 
are  so  in  conflict  with  each  other  that  they  can  only  be 
partially  secured,  and  at  the  expense  of  one  another.  He 
deals  with  railroad  management  as  a  scientific  problem, 
and  his  paper  is  both  very  instructive  and  highly  impor- 
tant. The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells's  "Economic  Study 
of  Mexico"  is  characterized  by  a  careful  and  intelligent 
study  of  Mexican  affairs.  M.  de  Candolle's  novel  views 
respecting  the  operation  of  educational  influences,  sup- 
plemented as  they  are  by  the  parallel  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Galton,  which  are  recorded  in  another  article  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  deserve  and  will  receive  attention,  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  when  so  much  thought  is  given  to  the 
real  improvement  of  educational  methods.  Pertinent  to 
the  educational  discussion  is  also  Mr.  Sully's  ar- 
ticle on  the  "Development  of  the  Moral  Faculty." 
Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  describes  "How  Alcoholic 
Liquors  are  made"  in  actual  practice,  and  in  doing 
so  furnishes  an  article  of  interest  to  men  on  every  side  of 
the  temperance  question.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gives  the 
second  of  his  series  ot  articles  on  "The  Factors  of  Or- 
ganic Evolution."  Dr.  J.  Burney  Yeo  gives  his  view  of 
the  "Influence  of  Food  Accessories" — mineral  waters, 
wines,  tea,  and  coffee — on  digestion.  Phillip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  furnishes  some  valuable  instructions  on  the 
"Care  of  Pictures  and  Prints."  The  editor,  in  a  paper  on 
"Charity  and  Sentimentality,"  enforces  the  propriety  of 
exacting  from  the  managers  of  benevolent  institutions  full 
reports  of  their  operations,  of  their  funds  and  methods, 
and  of  the  objects  and  results  of  their  work. 

The  contribution  that  will  attract  first  attention 
in  the  May  Magazine  of  American  History  is  the 
scholarly  paper  of  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.  D., 
on  "Horatio  Seymour."  This  is  accompanied  by 
an  admirable  steel  portrait  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
ject and  with  several  fine  engravings  of  his  interest- 
ing country  home,  including  his  library  and  the  view 
from  the  broad  porch,  which  embraces  the  city  of 
Utica  among  the  hills  and  trees  in  the  distance. 
Charles  Dimitry  writes  pleasantly  of  an  "Old  House  in 
New  Orleans,"  of  national  interest  from  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  dramatic  incident,  with  General  Jackson  as  the 
principal  character.  A  well-written  article  of  special  im- 
portance to  all  historical  students  is  "The  March  of  the 
Spaniards  across  Illinois,"  by  Edward  G.  Mason,  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  In  the  Civil  War  Studies, 
General  William  Farrar  Smith  concludes  his  critical  pa- 
pers on  "Shiloh,"  pointing  out  clearly  where  the  blame 
and  the  glory  of  that  defeat  and  victory  rested ;  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Waller  describes  his  "Trip  to  Canada  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis,"  in  1867.  A  feature  of  great  interest  in  this 
number,  under  the  general  title  of  "Reprints,"  is  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  Gibbon 
the  historian,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  relating  to 
American  affairs,  1774-83. 

The  May  Century  contains  the  last  article  written  by 
General  McClellan,  bearing  the  title  "From  the  Penin- 
sula to  Antietam."  A  fac-simile  of  the  last  paragraph 
written  by  him  before  he  laid  down  the  pen  forever  ac- 
companies the  article.  The  notes  to  the  unfinished  part 
of  the  article  are  published,  with  an  introduction  by  his 
literary  executor,  W.  C.  Prime.  The  "Recollections  of 
a  Private"  describe  McClellan's  return  to  the  army,  and 
is  as  gossipy  as  ever.  General  D.  H.  Hill  writes  of  the 
"Battle  of  South  Mountain,"  that  preceded  Antietam  by 
a  few  days.  "Hawthorne's  Philosophy,"  and  the  accom- 
panying portraits  of  our  greatest  novelist,  will  attract  at- 
tention and  interest.  The  paper  is  written  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  whose  study  of  his  father's  works  has  already 
furnished  a  number  of  agreeable  papers  to  the  Century. 
Howells's  story  drags  uncomfortably,  and  will  not  add  to 
his  reputation.  Brander  Matthews  contributes  a  curious 
short  story  called  "Perturbed  Spirits."  An  illustrated 
paper  on  the  Lick  Observatory  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  Californians. 

In  Lippincott's  for  May,  the  serial  story  "Taken  by 
Siege"  takes  the  reader  to  one  of  the  famous  masked  balls 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music.  "A  Bachelor's 
Blunder"  is  as  bright  and  clever  and  interesting  as  ever. 
In  the  "Experience  Meeting,"  Mrs.  Cora  Urquhart  Pot- 
ter, the  lady  whose  recitation  of  "Ostler  Joe"  excited  so 
much  controversy,  gives  her  experiences  as  an  amateur 
elocutionist,  while  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  her 
"Literary  Confessions  of  a  Western  Poetess,"  not  only 
gives  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  about  herself, 
but  manages  also  to  criticise  her  critics  with  unsparing 
severity.  Julian  Hawthorne  contributes  one  of  his  most 
ingenious  and  fantastic  stories,  "Professor  Weisheit's  Ex- 
periment," and  Andrew  Lang,  a  skit  on  ghosts  and  ghost 
stories,  "In  Castle  Dangerous."  'The  poetry  is  supplied 
by  Austin  Dobson,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and 
James  B.  Kenyon ;  and  the  Monthly  Gossip  contains  the 
usual  miscellany. 


The  May  number  of  the  Eclectic  is  the  best  that  has 
been  issued  for  some  time.  "Ireland  under  her  own  Par- 
liament" is  of  little  value  as  an  historical  essay,  but  is 
thoroughly  interesting  in  its  artless  revelation  of  the  En- 
glish view  of  Irish  character  as  fit  for  nothing  but  brawling, 
and  shooting  landlords.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  stanch  advocate  of  English  rule;  but  a  cursory 
reading  of  his  paper  will  convince  any  one  outside  his 
own  class  that  the  Irish  could  not  misgovern  themselves 
worse  than  the  men  who  hold  such  sentiments  must  nec- 
essarily misgovern  them.  A  paper  on  the  Rossetti  family 
describes  a  most  interesting  case  of  hereditary  genius.  The 
titles  of  the  best  articles  include  "The  Relations  of  His- 
tory and  Geography,"  by  James  Bryce;  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's paper  on  the  "Pleasures  of  Reading,"  with  his 
famous  list  of  one  hundred  books;  "The  Evolution  of 
Theology,"  by  Professor  Huxley;  and  a  short  paper  on 
"Socialist  Rage,"  from  the  London  Spectator.  The  re- 
views and  miscellaneous  notes  are  as  good  as  usual. 

"A  Sudden  Shower,"  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  May  Wide- Awake,  is  hardly  so  satisfying  an  illustra- 
tion as  the  "General  and  the  Children,"  on  page  346. 
Grace  Denio  Litchfield  contributes  a  delightful  story  in 
"The  Top  of  the  Ladder.followed  by  the  "The  Professor's 
Last  Skate."  The  story  of  "Prescott's  Capture,"  in  the 
Revolution,  is  well  told.  E.  S.  Brooks  contributes  one  of 
his  lively  sugar-coated  historical  studies  on  "A  Roman 
May-day."  Mrs.  Fremont  describes  the  visit  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  midshipmen  to  Paris  and  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon ;  and  M.  E.  R.  has  an  article  equally 
jolly  about  "A  Birthday  Party  in  the  West  Indies."  The 
serial,  "A  Midshipman  at  Large,"  maintains  its  interest. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

John  Burroughs  takes  Mr.  Ruskin  sharply  to  task,  in 
The  Critic  of  May  1st,  for  his  recent  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  Gibbon  and  Darwin.  "To  read  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,"  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  "is  to  be  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world — the  modern  world."  And 
concerning  one  of  Ruskin's  charges  against  Darwin,  he 
says:  "What  great  thought,  or  great  man,  with  any  of 
the  elements  of  popularity,  ever  failed  to  draw  after  it 
'vainly  curious  and  idly  speculative  persons'?  If  such  do 
not  run  after  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  is  probably  because  they 
have  the  acuteness  to  perceive  that  he  is  more  crazy  than 
they  are,  and  that  their  second  condition  would  be  worse 
than  their  first." 

Walt  Whitman,  says  77/,?  Critic,  read  his  lecture  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  at  the  Chestnut-street  Opera-house, 
Philadelphia,  on  April  15th,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  repeating  the  performance  annually  until  his  death, 
on  the  recurring  anniversaries  of  the  event  which  it  com- 
memorates. He  concluded  the  lecture  by  reading  his 
noble  poem,  "Captain,  my  Captain  !"  When  the  vener- 
able poet  stepped  into  his  phaeton,  at  the  stage  door, 
after  his  friends  had  shaken  hands  with  him  behind  the 
scenes,  he  had  $680  more  in  his  pocket  than  when  he 
came  upon  the  stage. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  to  his  friends  that  he  must  de- 
cline all  correspondence  in  the  spring,  as  he  prefers 
spending  such  days  as  may  be  spared  to  him  in  the  fields 
instead  of  at  the  desk.  If  we  were  one  of  those  "friends 
and  correspondents,"  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  we  should 
allow  him  to  enjoy  his  rest  to  the  full,  and  excuse  his  de- 
clining correspondence  in  summer,  autumn  and  winter, 
as  well  as  spring.  If  people  will  fawn  and  cringe  to  such 
illustrious  egotists,  they  can  not  expect  pity  when  they 
receive  a  snub. 

Mr.  Browning  has  written  about  two  thirds  of  his  new 
poem,  which  will  fill  a  volume  by  itself,  and  may  be 
ready  before  the  autumn.  He  has  promised  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Shelley  Society's  first  performance  of  The 
Cenci  on  the  afternoon  of  his  seventy-fourth  birthday, 
May  7th. 

The  Chicago  Journal  announces  that  some  "important 
improvements  will  soon  be  made  in  the  general  style  and 
character  of  the  paper — all  for  the  better."  This  is  re- 
assuring. Not  all  "improvements"  there  are  of  that 
kind. 

Apparently  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumors  of 
Count  Leon  Tolstoi's  broken  health  of  mind.  The  emi- 
nent Russian  author  is  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  writing  short  tales. 

The  editor  of  Tlie  Century  has  secured  for  his  July 
number  a  head  of  Frank  R.  Stockton,  from  a  crayon 
portrait  by  Alexander. 


"He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will  hardly 
be  preserved  from  decay,"  says  Bacon.  Obviously  true 
this  is,  yet  it  is  apparently  completely  overlooked  by  the 
imprudent  spendthrift,  who,  finding  that  he  is  able  to  af- 
ford this  or  that  or  the  other  expense,  forgets  that  all  of 
them  together  will  ruin  him.  This  is  what  in  logical  lan- 
guage is  called  the  fallacy  of  composition. —  Wliately. 


When  the  books  of  a  yearand  of  a  library  were  counted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands,  learned  men  could  really  know 
what  was  best  to  be  known,  and  mastered  that  best.  But 
when  books  are  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions,  it  is  almost  a  matter  ot  chance  what  a  man 
reads,  and  still  more  what  he  remembers. — Frederic  Har- 
rison. 
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GLIMPSES  OP  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  April  28,  1886. 

A  book  upon  the  haunted  houses  of  New  York  would 
be  interesting  reading.  I  do  not  mean  the  houses  fre- 
quented by  ghosts  that  wear  winding-sheets  for  full  dress, 
but  those  that  are  haunted  by  memories.  This  after- 
noon, in  a  short  half-hour's  stroll,  they  kept  coming  up 
before  me  with  a  curious  persistency.  It  may  have  been 
my  lucky  afternoon  for  reminiscences.  Chance  proba- 
bly directed  my  feet  with  unusual  cunning;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  job  was  done,  and  very  thoroughly,  considering 
the  time  it  took,  as  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

I  descended  from  a  train  on  the  Elevated  railroad,  hav- 
ing come  up  town  by  it,  at  the  station  at  Eighteenth 
street  and  Third  avenue.  I  turned  down  the  avenue  to 
Seventeenth  street,  and  went  through  to  Union  square. 
In  the  first  block  I  found  myself  stopping  to  look  at  the 
little  house  where  the  poet  sisters  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary 
used  to  hold  their  literary  court.  It  is  a  cottage  built  of 
brick,  with  a  verandah,  and  stands  back  from  the  street. 
A  tremendous  growth  of  wistaria,  which  once  completely 
draped  its  front  and  made  it  lovely  and  damp  and 
gloomy,  has  recently  been  cut  away.  Now  it  is  com- 
monplace and  comfortable,  and  a  servant  with  broken 
slippers  and  her  hair  down  her  back  came  out  with  a  tin 
kettle  and  went  to  the  corner  for  beer.  Only  think  of  it ; 
beer  served  from  a  tin  kettle  in  the  house  where  the 
Carys  once  dispensed  tea  and  inspirations!  We  are,  in- 
deed, fallen  upon  evil  times. 

At  the  next  corner  my  eye  involuntarily  strayed  to  the 
house  in  which  good  old  Peter  Cooper  lived  and  died. 
For  an  instant  the  specter  of  the  patriarch  grew  into 
shape  upon  its  step,  with  his  air-cushion  slung  over  his 
arm,  as  I  last  saw  him.  In  the  staid  old  parlor  of  the 
staid  old  house  the  unostentatious  millionaire  once  spent 
an  afternoon  telling  me  his  life-story.  What  a  life;  how- 
full  of  labor,  disappointment,  defeat,  and  cheerful  cour- 
age that  never  faltered— could  only  be  told  in  a  fat  volume 
to  have  justice  done  it.  And  Peter  Cooper,  the  truest 
philanthropist  New  York  ever  had,  lies  to-day  without  a 
monument.  There  was  a  movement  started  and  boxes 
set  out  in  public  places  to  collect  a  fund  to  pay  for  a 
statue  to  him.  In  the  city  to  which  he  had  given  a  fort- 
une, thousands  and  thousands  of  whose  citizens  actually 
owe  their  start  in  life  to  his  beneficence,  these  collection- 
boxes  became  a  pet  receptacle  for  fag-ends  of  cigars,  but- 
tons, leaden  coins,  and  other  rubbish,  till  they  had  to  be 
taken  away  to  avoid  becoming  common  nuisances.  The 
playful  public  is  an  ungrateful  monster  at  best;  in  this 
case  its  ingratitude  is  saliently  manifest.  One  branch  of 
the  Cooper  family  lives  in  the  old  house  still.  His  son 
Edward,  who  was  once  our  mayor,  occupies  a  mansion 
on  Washington  square,  a  dozen  block*  away,  to  which 
his  father's  quiet  old  house  would  make  a  shabby  stable. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  who  profit  by  the 
splendid  institute  which  is  his  best  monument  could  tell 
you  who  built  it,  or  what  manner  of  man  their  benefactor 
was. 

Just  over  Union  square  is  what  is  left  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent man's  family  mansion.  At  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Seventeenth  street  lived  for  many  years  Uncle  Dan- 
iel Drew,  fanatic  and  gambler,  who  began  life  as  a  drover, 
sailed  on  the  crest  of  Wall  street's  golden  wave  to  splen- 
did affluence,  and  died  next  to  a  beggar.  He  was  a  very 
mean  man,  was  Uncle  Daniel ;  but  he  was  a  consistent 
enough  devotee  to  give  liberally  to  his  church,  and  he 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Nevertheless,  I  can  see  from 
his  corner,  but  a  few  houses  away,  the  door  in  which  he 
would  shuffle  of  a  summer  afternoon,  in  his  carpet  slip- 
pers, to  visit — his  niece.  She  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman, 
this  niece.  She  came  from  the  far  South,  while  Uncle 
Daniel  hailed  from  the  rural  districts  of  New  York.  His 
family  had  never  heard  of  her,  and  he  did  not  remember 
her  in  his  will,  for  he  left  a  will,  though  he  had  little 
enough  else  to  leave.  I  saw  her  the  other  clay,  looking, 
thanks  to  her  make-up  box,  not  half  as  many  years  older 
as  she  ought.  She  was  helping  another  Uncle  Daniel  in- 
to a  carriage,  in  front  of  Tiffany's. 

Nearly  opposite  where  gaunt  and  grizzled  Uncle  Daniel 
played  the  patron  to  his  plump  and  blonde  niece  is  the 
mansion  of  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  women  New- 
York  was  ever  blessed  with— Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer, 
who  died  only  last  year.  Mrs.  Ottendorfer  was,  years 
ago,  the  wife  of  a  printer,  and  helped  him  at  the  case  and 
in  his  office.  This  man  was  a  German,  and  a  very  intel- 
ligent man.  He  saw  an  opportunity  for  a  German  paper 
in  a  city  which  was  rapidly  populating  itself  with  his 
countrymen,  and  started  the  Stadts  Zeitung,  the  first 
paper  of  its  kind  in  America.  He  had  a  smart  young 
editor,  Oswald  Ottendorfer  by  name,  and  when  he  died 
his  widow  married  the  editor  aforesaid,  under  instruction 
from  the  dying  man,  who  esteemed  and  loved  his  able 
assistant.  Thanks  to  their  paper,  the  Ottendorfers  grew 
into  millionaires,  and  wise  and  good  ones.  The  wife  gave 
of  their  wealth  in  thousands  to  the  best  of  causes,  reach- 
ing out  a  hand  to  misery  and  want  that  was  never  empty. 
In  their  great  business  they  made  their  employes  bene- 
ficiaries by  their  work,  paying  them  annually,  in  addition 
to  their  liberal  salaries,  percentages  out  of  the  paper's 
gains,  proportioned  to  their  places  and  their  length  of 
service.   Thanks  to  the  hearty  good-will  all  around,  the 


paper  has  become  a  huge  political  lever,  and  its  proprie- 
tor a  man  of  power.  His  wife,  almost  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  went  about  her  charities,  a  big,  plain,  motherly 
soul,  with  a  heart  as  simple  and  as  tender  as  a  child's, 
but  a  brain  as  shrewd  and  strong  as  many  a  man's. 

Up  Fifth  avenue  a  few  blocks,  and  a  gleam  of  white 
drew  my  eye  dow  n  a  cross  street.  It  was  Twenty-second, 
and  the  magnet  was  a  marble  slab  let  into  the  wall  of  a 
brown-stone  house  well  dressed  with  wistaria — that  most 
common  of  city  vines.  The  inscription  on  this  slab 
reads:  "In  this  house  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  lived  many 
years  and  died."  It  was  the  home  of  the  artist  and  in- 
ventor to  whom  we  owe  the  foundation  at  once  of  our 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  our  telegraphic  system. 
One  of  his  granddaughters  was  married  only  the  other 
day.  The  old  house  is  well  kept  up,  but  is  not  likely 
to  last  many  years  longer.  The  trade  of  Twenty-third 
street  is  invading  Twenty-second;  the  huge  stores  are 
piercing  the  block,  seeking  back  doors  for  their  wagons 
and  their  laborers.  Next  door  to  the  Morse  house,  indeed, 
is  the  rear  entrance  of  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  trades  that 
thrive  on  the  next  street,  that  of  the  Adams  Express 
company;  and  it  is  housed  in  a  haunted  house  indeed — 
the  old  Nathan  mansion.  Here,  one  summer  morning, 
was  found  butchered  to  death  the  wealthiest  Jewish 
banker  in  New  York,  a  fine,  benevolent  and  kindly  man, 
who  was  passing  in  town  the  anniversary  of  his  wife's 
death.  While  he  was  mourning  her  his  son  was  revel- 
ing in  a  stew  up  town  with  a  common  wanton.  Suspicion, 
no  doubt  unjustly,  settled  on  this  son,  but  the  police, 
with  all  their  wisdom,  never  fathomed  the  secret  of  the 
Nathan  murder,  and  it  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
One  of  his  sons  is  now  a  banker  on  Wall  street.  The 
other  is  a  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Mapleson  theimpressario, 
having  married  that  melodious  magnate's  daughter,  who 
was  a  widow,  Arnott,  I  believe,  by  name. 

Facing  Madison  square,  on  the  north,  next  door  to  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  is  the  house  of  the  much-talked  about 
Mrs.  Morgan,  of  peach-blow  vase  fame.  Out  of  a  com- 
monplace city  residence  of  the  better  order  she  was 
creating  a  gaudy  palace  when  death  stayed  the  work. 
This  house  was  packed  with  her  treasures  till  they 
could  not  be  seen  for  their  very  number.  Over  the 
stable  in  the  rear  was  her  conservatory,  where,  under  a 
glass  house  on  the  roof,  her  quarter  of  a  million's  worth 
of  orchids  courted  the  sun.  The  house  is  now  in  the 
market  and  going  begging  for  a  purchaser.  The  front 
windows  of  the  Morgan  house  command  a  view  of  our 
two  finest  military  monuments.  One  is  the  Farragut  statue, 
by  St.  Gaudens,  facing  Fifth  avenue,  in  the  square.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  sculpture  in  the  country.  The 
other  is  the  Worth  monument,  which  occupies  the  triangle 
formed  by  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth 
street.  Under  its  granite  shaft  lie  the  bones  of  the  old 
general  of  the  Mexican  war,  who  was  laid  away  there  with 
great  ceremonials  nearly  forty  years  ago.  He  is  the 
only  public  or  private  individual  I  know  of  who  was  bur- 
ied in  the  common  highway  of  the  town  as  a  token  of 
honor. 

My  stroll  ended  at  the  Brunswick,  and  I  drowned  my 
memory's  ghosts  in  a  jorum  of  more  potent  spirits,  which 
are  believed  to  possess  a  special  charm  before  dinner. 


While  I  am  in  this  aristocratic  neighborhood  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  the  tendency  of  our  swell  clubs  to  set- 
tle on  the  avenue,  just  as  jn  London  they  gather  on 
Pall  Mall.  The  house  of  the  Union  Club,  at  Twenty- 
first  street,  was  the  first  to  be  built.  It  is  a  good,  long 
generation  old,  and  was  really  the  first  building  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  club-house  in  New  York. 
Opposite  it  is  the  Lotus  Club.  The  Lotus  began  its 
existence  in  a  cozy  old  house  on  Irving  place,  next 
to  the  Academy  of  Music.  Its  present  home  was 
the  town  mansion  of  a  wealthy  planter  who  divided 
his  years  between  his  vast  Louisiana  estates  and  New- 
York.  Down  the  avenue,  at  Fifteenth  street,  is  the 
house  of  the  Manhattan  Club.  The  Manhattan  is 
a  sort  of  political  offshoot  of  the  Union,  out  of  which 
it  grew,  and  is  the  representative  Democratic  club 
just  as  the  Union  League  is  the  Republican.  The 
Union  League  occupies  a  superb  building  at  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  with  more  windows  on  the  avenue  even 
than  the  Union.  The  Knickerbocker,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  clubs  in  the  city,  is  quartered  at 
Thirty-second  street.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Coaching  Club,  most  of  whose  members  belong  to  it 
also.  The  New  York  Club  occupies  what  was  the  Worth 
House,  a  very  swell  family  hotel,  facing  the  Worth 
monument.  It  has  windows  on  the  avenue,  Broadway, 
and  Twenty-fifth  street.  The  St.  Nicholas  and  Calumet 
Clubs  have  recently  removed  upon  the  avenue,  too. 
This  leaves  only  two  clubs  of  any  real  social  im- 
portance off  this  line  of  stylish  travel.  The  Uni- 
versity, which  was  once  on  the  avenue,  is  now  settled 
in  the  old  Union  League  Club  building,  on  Mad- 
ison avenue,  facing  the  square.  This  is  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  good  luck.  The  $25,000  a  year  rental  of  the 
building  is  the  dowry  Leonard  Jerome  conferred  on  his 
daughter  when  she  married  him.  The  Century  is  still 
more  'unfashionably  located  than  the  University  Club. 
Its  house  is  in  Fifteenth  street,  east  of  Union  square,  and 
no  stranger  would  ever  be  likely  to  find  it  unassisted. 


The  Century  will,  doubtless,  emerge  upon  the  avenu 
too,  before  it  is  many  years  older.    The  sporting  cli 
are  all  off  the  avenue,  the  Yacht  Club  being  at  Madiso 
avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street,  the  Racquet  Club  at 
Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  the  Athletic  Club 
at  the  same  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street.    But  in  due 
time,  it  will  be  safe  to  wager,  all  the  purely  social  organ- 
izations of  any  note  will  have  their  lamps  lighted  on  the 
thoroughfare  which  fashion  has  decreed  shall  be  the  one 
of  all  others  in  New  York. 


Last  Sunday  night  we  all — or  at  least  as  many  of  us  as 
could  get  into  Wallack's  theater — went  to  the  benefit 
of  poor  Selina  Dolaro,  who  is  dying  of  consumption,  in 
poverty.  There  have  been  few  cleverer  and  more  orig- 
inal women  associated  with  our  stage  than  she,  and  curi- 
ously enough  she  is  any  thing  but  widely  known,  though 
her  talent  is  far  above  the  ordinary.  Her  engagements 
have  been  erratic  and  irregular,  and  she  has  spent  more 
time  in  retirement  than  before  the  public,  which  conse- 
quently does  not  find  it  easy  to  recall  her.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  furore  she  created  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
upon  her  first  appearance  at  the  Bijou  theater.  She  had 
come  from  England  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  Snake 
Charmer,  and  had  Lillian  Russell,  then  a  fresh  and  slen- 
der and  girlish  beauty,  just  from  Tony  Pastor's,  in  her 
support.  There  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  two,  but 
Dolaro  carried  the  palm  off,  thanks  to  a  very  risky  French 
song,  w  hich  she  sang  in  the  original  with  the  greatest  au- 
dacity of  expression.  She  was  a  London  Jewess,  petite 
and  plump  and  pretty,  and  speaking  French  like  a  native 
and  English  like  a  true  wit,  had  a  host  of  admirers  in 
Bohemia.  But  the  more  profitable  order  of  worshipers 
failed  her.  She  had  passed  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and 
was  the  head  of  quite  a  striking  little  family.  What  this 
means  for  a  comic-opera  queen  I  need  not  tell  you. 
For  a  time  she  throve,  apparently,  though  she  did  not 
act  all  the  seasons  through.  She  tried  playwriting,  and 
failed,  even  when  she  acted  in  her  own  pieces.  A  couple  of 
months  ago  she  gave  herself  a  benefit  at  the  University 
Club  theater,  which  ended  with  a  dance.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  very  original  and  very  swell,  at  $5  a  ticket. 
There  was  no  programme  arranged,  people  coming  on 
and  doing  their  turns  as  surprises  to  the  audience.  She 
got  a  little  money  by  it,  but  artistically  and  socially  the 
affair  was  a  melancholy  failure.  Absolute  necessity 
brought  about  the  benefit  of  Sunday,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  it  was  well  supported.  The  clubs  turned  out 
quite  in  force  to  give  her  a  helping  hand,  and  the  pro- 
fession, despite  the  enmities  made  by  her  shrewd  tongue, 
contributed  a  gorgeously  extensive  bill  for  her.  It  was 
an  audience  of  men  of  the  world,  with  plenty  of  good- 
nature, that  cost  nothing;  and  not  a  heart  beat  in  the 
house  for  the  poor  little  broken  creature  who  was  drift- 
ing into  the  shadows  that  compass  all  the  world,  without 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  few  feet  of  cold  earth  to  make 
her  final  bed. 


We  are  now  in  our  horsey  season,  fashionably  consid- 
ered. When  Lent  put  an  end  to  dinner-giving  and  danc- 
ing we  took  to  the  riding  school,  till  half  the  dudes  in 
town  are  as  bow-legged  as  professional  jockeys.  The  ter- 
mination of  Lent  was  signalized  by  the  start  of  the 
Coaching  Club,  for  the  season,  last  Monday.  Races  have 
already  begun  on  a  small  scale  over  in  Jersey,  and  the 
fashionable  contests  of  the  Rockaway  Steeple-chase  As- 
sociation commence  next  month.  Meanwhile  we  all  go 
to  the  Cosmopolitan  theater  to  see  a  horse-trainer  play 
tricks  with  alleged  man-eating, groom-braining,  and  other- 
wise refractory  beasts — at  which  performances  the  knowing 
horsemen  smile,  and  the  thoughtless  public  applaud. 
The  other  evening  I  found  myself  in  a  little  flower-bed  of 
spring  bonnets,  watching  this  show  and  listening  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  my  fair  neighbors  dropped.    Said  one ! 

"Isn't  it  just  too  exciting?" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  friend;  "but  I  wonder  if  the  horses 
are  as  savage  as  he  says." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  a  third.  "If  one  of  them  would 
only  bite  him  now,  wouldn't  it  be  thrilling?" 

To  this  humane  suugestion  they  all  said,  "Oh  my, 
wouldn't  it !"  and  fell  to  munching  candy  prettily  and  ten- 
derly enough  to  quite  capture  the  bitterest  cynic's  heart. 

Alfred  Trumble. 


"We  get  more  silver  quarter  dollars  than  any  other 
coin,"  said  a  station  agent  on  the  New  York  Elevated 
road.  "After  that  come  ten-cent  pieces,  and  then 
standard  dollars.  Half  dollars  and  half  dimes  are  scarce, 
and  a  silver  three-cent  piece  is  a  curiosity.  The  nickel 
three-cent  piece  makes  endless  delays  at  the  window,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  like  the  dime.  We  take  in  an  im- 
mense number  of  nickel  five-cent  pieces,  and  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Most  of  our  pennies  come 
from  women.  They  area  nuisance— I  mean  the  pen- 
nies."   


The  London  Lancet,  citing  the  case  of  an  old  lady  in 
this  country  who,  after  having  a  foot  taken  off,  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  pain  of  corns  on  the  lost  member,  says 
that  such  facts,  though  marvelous  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, are  easily  explained  on  physiological  grounds,  be- 
cause "irritation  of  the  sensory  fibers  ofa  divided  nerve  is 
referred  to  the  terminal  distribution  of  those  fibers."  Now 
everybody  will  understand  it. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  YELLOW  PANSY. 


To  the  wall  of  the  old  green  garden 

A  butterfly,  quivering,  came; 
His  wings  on  the  somber  lichens 

Played  like  a  yellow  flame. 

He  looked  at  the  gray  geraniums, 

And  the  sleepy  four-o  clocks; 
He  looked  at  the  low  lanes  bordered 

With  the  glossy  growing  box. 

He  longed  for  the  peace  and  the  silence 
And  the  shadows  that  lengthened  there, 

And  his  wee  wild  heart  was  weary 
Of  skimming  the  endless  air. 

And  now  in  the  old  green  garden — 

I  know  not  how  it  came — 
A  single  pansy  is  blooming. 

Bright  as  yellow  flame. 

And  whenever  a  gay  gust  passes, 

It  quivers  as  if  with  pain. 
For  trie  butterfly  soul  that  is  in  it 

Longs  for  the  winds  again  !        Helen  Gray  Cone. 


STRIKES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


When  political  economy  has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
sphere  of  experimentalism  and  has  established  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  (if  such  a  contingency  is  possible)  as  an 
exact  science,  not  the  least  interesting  contribution  to  its 
literature  will  be  a  history  of  strikes,  their  causes  and  re- 
sults. 

Now,  without  upholding  or  condemning  the  theory  of 
strikes,  or  taking  issue  with  either  capital  or  labor,  let  me, 
if  possible,  ascertain  what  material  is  available  for  the 
production  of  such  a  work.  The  conscientious  historian 
will,  I  doubt  not,  commence  with  a  definition  of  the 
word  strike,  which  he  will  perhaps  inform  us  meant 
the  resolution  of  a  society  to  quit  work  until  its  de- 
mands were  conceded.  He  will  then  seek  the  origin 
of  strikes  in  ancient  history,  sacred  and  profane.  He 
will  probably  trace  the  development  of  labor  troubles 
between  employer  and  employe,  from  the  time  that  the 
shrewd  old  patriarch  Laban  changed  Jacob's  wages  ten 
times  in  the  course  of  his  service  of  twenty  years.  He  will 
then  have  recourse  to  Roman  annals,  and  will  perhaps 
have  something  to  say  about  the  great  political  strike  of 
the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  when  the  latter  withdrew  to  the  Sa- 
cred Mount,  and  how  they  were  eventually  pacified  by 
concessions,  and  the  relation  by  Menenius  of  what  has 
always  seemed  to  me  the  puerile  fable  of  "The  Belly  and 
the  Members."  Something  also  he  will  find  in  the  agra- 
rian troubles,  and  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  under  Spar- 
tacus  in  later  times.  He  will  doubtless  give  us  a  long  dis- 
sertation on  the  Roman  collegia  and  their  equivalents 
the  mediaeval  guilds;  he  will  dwell  on  such  popular 
inieutes  as  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  and  similar  agricultural  revolts.  I,  however,  am 
less  ambitious,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  limit  my  researches  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Glancing  then,  first,  at  the  history  of  strikes  in  En- 
gland, we  find  that  the  first  strike  of  any  importance  was 
that  of  the  spinners  in  the  districts  around  Manchester, 
in  1810.  The  object  of  the  strikers  was  to  get  their  wages 
raised  from  4*/.  for  spinning  a  pound  of  wool  \.o^y2d.,  the 
Manchester  rate.  Thirty  thousand  in  all  struck  work, 
and  were  out  of  employment  for  a  period  of  four  months. 
The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  300,000/.,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  strike  was  a  return  to  work,  after  much  des- 
titution, at  a  rate  of  2d.  per  pound  instead  of  4^.,  the  rate 
before  they  struck. 

The  next  strike  occurred,  after  a  long  interval,  in  1824. 
In  that  year  the  Hyde  spinners  struck  work,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  union.  The  reason  of  the  strike  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Hyde  men  were  working  for  wages  below 
the  regular  rates.  The  strikers  remained  out  of  work 
several  months,  enduring  great  hardships,  and  at  a 
cost  to  the  union  of  4,000/.  The  result  was  that  they 
went  back  to  employment  at  the  same  wages. 

In  1829,  strikes,  accompanied  by  riots  and  outrages, 
machine-breaking,  and  even  murder,  occurred  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  one  of  the  outbreaks,  Mr.  T.  Ashton,  a  pop- 
ular Manchester  employer,  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
The  Manchester  strike  was  led  by  the  fine  spinners.  Ten 
thousand  in  all  were  idle  for  a  period  of  six  months,  with 
a  loss  to  the  operatives  in  wages  of  250,000/.  The  result 
of  the  strike  was  a  return  to  employment  at  a  consider- 
able reduction. 

In  1829  and  1830  similar  strikes  occurred  at  Stockport 
and  Ashton.  At  Ashton,  thirty  thousand  operatives  were 
idle  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  sacrificing  as  much  as 
250,000/.  The  result  was  that  the  strikes  failed  utterly, 
the  men  going  back  on  the  masters'  terms. 

In  1830,  a  formidable  strike  also  occurred  at  Glasgow, 
lasting  seventeen  weeks,  the  result  being  that  the  opera- 
tives went  back  to  work  at  the  masters'  terms.  In  the 
same  year  we  find  an  agricultural  strike  against  labor- 
saving  machines  newly  invented.  Bands  of  laborers  went 
about  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  breaking  drill- 
ploughs,  winnowing  and  thrashing  machines.  In  the 
same  year  the  colliers  of  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  struck 
for  a  considerable  advance  in  wages.  They  remained  out 
for  a  period  of  four  months.   The  colliery  owners,  how- 


ever, imported  the  starved-out  weavers  of  Glasgow,  and 
introduced  them  into  the  collieries  at  a  rate  of  5*.  a  day. 
Eventually  a  small  proportion  of  the  strikers  were  re- 
ceived back  at  the  old  rate. 

In  1836,  the  Preston  cotton  manufacture  being  unusu- 
ally brisk,  the  spinners  consequently  asked  an  advance  of 
wages  from  22s.  6d.  to  26*.  6d.  The  masters  consented 
to  an  advance  of  y.  qd.,  but  refused  the  union  condi- 
tions, and  insisted  upon  their  employes  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  union.  The  result  was  that  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  spinners  struck,  thus  throwing  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  operatives  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  strike  lasted  thirteen  weeks.  The  union 
broke.  Other  operatives  were  introduced  from  other 
towns,  and  employed  in  the  place  of  the  strikers.  Thou- 
sands remained  without  employment,  and  suffered  severely 
from  distress  and  destitution,  some  being  even  reduced  to 
beggary;  others  left  the  town,  never  to  return.  In  1844 
another  agricultural  machine-breaking  strike  occurred. 

In  1852  and  1853  we  find  the  strike  passing  through  the 
mining  trades,  building  trades,  and  branches  of  industry 
connected  with  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  the  ship- 
building trades  of  Tyne  and  Wear,'  and  even  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  1853,  also,  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers, though  living  by  the  construction  of  machinery, 
struck  against  its  use.  Another  organization  of  engineers 
also  struck  about  the  same  time,  their  demand  that  only 
members  of  the  union  should  be  employed  having  been 
rejected.  The  strike  was  of  fifteen  weeks'  duration,  in- 
volved a  sacrifice  of  43,000/.,  and  ended  in  the  men 
consenting  to  go  back  to  work  at  the  old  wages,  but  un- 
der more  stringent  conditions. 

In  1854  came  the  great  and  terrible  strike  of  the  Pres- 
ton spinners,  when  seventeen  thousand  persons  under- 
went all  the  misery  implied  in  remaining  out  for  thirty-six 
weeks  and  giving  up  420,000/.  The  operatives  from  the 
adjoining  towns  contributed  during  the  strike  a  total 
amount  of  97,000/.,  or  about  3,000/.  a  week ;  yet  the  dis- 
tress was  appalling,  and  eventually  the  work-people  were 
compelled  to  go  back  at  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  their  sequence  the  great 
strike  of  the  Manchester  builders,  in  1833,  the  str&es 
of  the  Lancashire  colliers,  in  1830,  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  in  1S39  and  1844.  The  Manchester 
building  trades  first  demanded  that  the  contractors  should 
erect  houses  on  sub-contracts.  This  and  a  number  of 
other  demands  were  consented  to  by  the  masters.  But 
when  they  absolutely  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  stating 
that  they  would  obey  certain  rules  and  conditions  of  the 
unions,  the  men  struck.  The  builders  lost  72,000/.  in 
wages.  They  received  help  to  the  amount  of  iS,ooo/. 
from  the  building  trades  in  other  cities,  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  struggle.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion,  however,  were  taken  back,  as  in  the  interval 
new  laborers  had  been  procured,  machinery  had  been 
invented  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  much  labor, 
and  many  buildings  had  been  discontinued.  The  strike 
of  the  colliers,  in  1830,  resulted  disastrously  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  set  of  men ;  while  the  strikes  of  the 
pitmen  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  1839  and 
1844,  were  also  dismal  failures.  In  1844,  thirty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  3*.  a  day.  The  union  happened  to  be 
rich,  the  funds  amounting  to  40,000/.  A  lawyer  was 
accordingly  engaged  at  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year.  It 
ended,  however,  in  the  introduction  of  foreigners  and 
laborers  from  Ireland. 

I  have  neglected  to  glance  at  the  abundant  material 
which  could  be  gleaned  from  the  strikes  and  riots 
against  labor-saving  machinery  cheapening  the  cost  of 
production,  beginning  with  the  outbreak  against  Har- 
greaves's  invention  for  spinning  more  threads  than 
one,  the  agitation  against  Kay's  fly-shuttle  and  Richard 
Arkwright's  spinning-frame.  Glancing,  therefore,  only 
at  the  memorable  strike  of  the  iron-workers,  in  1865,  and 
of  the  London  tailors,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  let  us 
come  directly  to  the  United  States  and  the  strikes  which 
have  agitated  American  society. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  causes  of  these  outbreaks,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  furnishes 
some  reliable  information.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  strikes,  presumably  in  that  state,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  were  to  secure  better  wages,  twenty-four  to 
secure  shorter  hours,  nine  to  enforce  trades-union  rules; 
five  resistance  to  employers'  rules,  three  against  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  After  examining  the  causes,  the 
methods  and  events  of  the  strikes  are  next  to  be  described.  I 
Of  all  these  various  outbreaks,  the  greatest  attention 
should  undoubtedly  be  devoted  by  the  historian  of  strikes  j 
to  the  great  railway  troubles,  similar  to  the  present  emeute 
at  St.  Louis.  It  is  with  railroad  strikes,  therefore,  that  I  1 
intend  chiefly  to  deal  in  this  sketch.  Former  railroad 
Strikes  have  been  inaugurated,  like  the  present,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  powerful  secret  organization.  At  the  same 
time,  this  body,  which  is  now  in  session  at  Chicago,  though  j 
formidable  in  its  day,  was  far  less  powerful  and  wide- 
leaching  than  the  Knights  of  Labor  seem  likely  to  prove. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  (the  company 
to  which  I  have  reference),  when  they  first  contemplated 
and  initiated  their  striking  policy,  were  unusually  success- 
ful. Strikes  were  triumphantly  carried  out  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  the  Central  railroad,  the  New  Jersey,  the 


Georgia,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  Narrow-guage. 
Elated  by  these  successes,  the  brotherhood  commenced 
a  series  of  systematic  strikes.  Of  the  scores  of  strikes 
precipitated  by  the  organization  previous  to  the  great 
strike  of  '77,  perhaps  those  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railway  were  the 
most  important.  Of  the  strike  on  the  first-mentioned  line, 
which  occurred  February  12,  '77,  the  facts  were  as  follows. 
The  pay  of  all  the  employes  had  been  increasing  for  fifteen 
years,  till  they  were  receiving  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
what  they  had  had  in  '62.  Hard  times,  however,  came 
on.  The  business  of  the  road  fell  off;  and  an  order  was 
issued  reducing  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  and  employes 
ten  per  cent.  Sixty-seven  engineers  were  employed  on 
the  line,  whose  previous  pay  per  diem  was  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
This  sum  was  now  to  be  reduced  from  $2.25  to  $2.90  per 
day.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road  submitted  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  old  scale  of 
wages,  so  far  as  the  engineers  and  firemen  were  concerned. 
This  demand,  even  in  a  modified  form,  was  absolutely  re- 
fused by  President  White.  The  head  of  the  order,  the 
chief  engineer  Mr.  Arthur,  was  then  telegraphed  for.  On 
his  arrival  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  president,  propos- 
ing an  interview.  Like  Mr.  Powderly,  in  the  present  out- 
break at  St.  Louis,  he  offered  to  act  as  mediator.  The 
proposition  was,  however,  promptly  rejected.  An  ulti- 
matum was  accordingly  drawn  up  under  Mr.  Arthur's 
management,  and  submitted  on  the  12th  of  February, 
accompanied  by  the  threat  that  unless  the  demands  were 
submitted  to  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  all  of  the  company's  engines  would  be  brought  to  a 
stand-still  at  that  hour.  At  the  same  time  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  brotherhood's  central  committee  to  every 
engineer  on  the  line,  ordering  him  to  stop  work  promptly 
at  four  o'clock,  wherever  thai  hour  might  find  him,  and 
there  to  hold  his  engine  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  un- 
less a  telegram,  signed  G.  W.  Stevens,  to  the  effect  that 
all  was  "settled,"  should  be  received.  The  ultimatum  was 
rejected,  and  promptly  at  four  o'clock  the  engineers 
struck.  Rapid  preparations  had,  however,  been  made  by 
the  officials,  in  anticipation  of  the  strike,  the  result  being 
that  the  company  managed  to  checkmate  the  brother- 
hood. So,  wherever  a  passenger-train  was  stopped  there 
was  found  a  skilled  engineer  to  take  the  place  of  the 
striking  brotherhood  man;  and  with  very  little  trouble 
and  delay  every  train  was  run  to  its  destination.  The 
strike  was  thus  a  complete  failure,  not  one  fourth  of  the 
strikers  securing  reemployment.  This  was  the  first  over- 
whelming defeat  received  by  the  brotherhood.  A  more 
disastrous  failure  yet  awaited  them  in  the  issue  of  the 
strike  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroad.  Certain 
information  had  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  Franklin 
B.  Go  wen,  the  president  of  the  road,  that  a  strike  for 
higher  wages,  by  all  the  regular  trainmen  of  the  main  line 
and  branches,  under  the  management  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  was  shortly  to  take  place.  The 
company  accordingly — after  first  issuing  a  notice  stating 
that  they  were  willing  to  form  a  society  providing  all  the 
insurance  and  accident  benefits  given  by  the  brotherhood, 
and  to  endow  it  with  $25,000 — sent  out  an  order  to  all 
their  engineers  and  employes,  insisting  upon  their  with- 
drawing from  the 'brotherhood  if  they  wished  to  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  company.  The  brotherhood's  an- 
swer to  this  was  to  stop  work  unanimously  at  twelve  mid- 
night on  the  14th  of  April,  1877.  To  this  move  the  com- 
pany provided  another  checkmate.  Almost  before  they 
had  left  their  engines  the  men  found  their  places  filled  by 
skilled  engineers  or  experienced  firemen  promoted.  The 
result  of  the  strike  was  especially  disastrous,  not  half  a 
dozen  of  this  large  body  of  men  managing,  after  passing 
through  an  ordeal  of  distress  and  poverty,  to  secure  re- 
employment. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  great  strike  of  '77,  which  ex- 
tended its  ravages  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Texas.  The  importance,  magnitude 
and  unversality  of  the  outbreak  merits  a  chapter  for  itself. 


The  Scientific  American  thinks  that  the  agitation  in  re- 
gard to  the  cruelties  practiced  on  animals  has  been  rather 
overdone  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  pain,  which, 
it  insists,  depends  essentially  upon  the  mind  and  not  upon 
the  nerves.  All  animals  of  lower  grade  than  human  suf- 
fer very  much  less  pain  from  physical  injuries  than  our 
own  sensations  convey  to  us.  We  can  readily  see  the 
proof  of  this  in  their  habitual  actions.  Many  of  the  star- 
fishes detach  parts  of  their  arms  at  the  very  smallest  prov- 
ocation, and  remain  uninjured  by  the  change  or  loss.  A 
fish  which  has  torn  away  the  hook  from  a  line  in  strug- 
gling to  escape  will  take  the  bait  again  as  soon  as  its  fright 
has  passed  off,  and  while  the  hook  still  remains  in  the  jaw 
which  it  has  perforated.  A  fawn  whose  fore  leg  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  had  it  amputated  without  anaesthet- 
ics, and  gave  scarcely  a  sign  of  pain.  Coming  still  higher, 
we  recognize  the  fact,  which  is  perfectly  well  known,  that 
savages  of  the  human  race  pay  small  attention  to  injuries. 
Again,  every  surgeon  sees  convincing  proof  in  his  daily 
experience  that  the  sensitiveness  of  his  various  patients 
varies  so  widely  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it  be- 
yond that  which  is  physical.  There  is  no  such  wide  di- 
versity in  the  nerve  tissue  of  their  systems  as  can  account 
for  the  extreme  differences  with  which  they  not  only 
manifest  pain  but  with  which  they  doubtless  feel  it.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  though  the  transmission  of  pain  is  de- 
pendent on  nerve  fibers  only  ,  its  seat  and  origin  are  be- 
yond, and  are  truly  not  physical  at  all.   Pain  is  mental. 
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TO  A  COWSLIP. 


No  tiny  alien  plant  art  thou, 

But  one  to  England's  poet  dear; 
The  very  pearl  I  witness  now, 

He  hung  enchanted  in  thine  ear. 
'Mid  mesh  of  matted  grass  and  weed, 

0  unchanged  cowslip  that  I  see! 
What  time  he  strayed  through  Stratford  mead. 

He  saw  and  plucked  a  prize  in  thee. 
How  strong  the  life  in  things  that  live, 

By  beauty  and  the  bard  approved! 
This  pearly  urn,  these  rubies  five, 

Proclaim  the  flower  that  Shakespeare  loved. 
And  O  proud  wilding  of  the  spring. 

Fresh-born  by  haunted  grove  and'  stream! 
He  sang  of  thee  who  best  could  sing. 

And  lapped  thee  in  his  moonlight  dream. 
Now  here,  now  there,  at  his  command, 

The  light-foot  fairies  come  and  go; 
While  faintly  from  the  silvern  strand 

The  airy  elfin  trumpets  blow. 

Twas  in  this  narrow  saffron  cell, 
Where  bees  may  poke  their  clammy  feet, 

That  for  the  dainty  Ariel 
He  spied  a  dormitory  sweet. 

As  erewhile  to  his  peering  soul, 

The  pattern  coyly  burns  within, 
Cincpje-spotted  like  the  crimson  mole 

Upon  the  breast  of  Imogen. 

Strange  things  of  life  about  thee  stir, 

A  sense  of  wings  is  in  the  air; 
To  thee,  her  small  tall  pensioner, 

Titania  brings  her  jewels  rare. 

Thy  lips  with  honey-dew  are  fed, 

1  he  glowworm  lamps  thy  glades  illume; 
Ethereal  banquets  round  thee  spread 

Make  endless  sweet  thy  breath  and  bloom. 

O  wizard  wonders  thus  unfurled! 

Ye  take  the  grossness  from  the  hour, 
With  glimpses  of  a  spirit  world, 

Through  glamor  of  this  golden  flower. 

Good  Words. 


OUR  MUSICAL  MEN. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 

SKETCH  II. 
Joseph  I).  Redding. 
Although  a  lawyer  ambitious  to  excel  in  his  profession, 
Mr.  Redding  dallies  with  the  arts  in  a  serious  fashion, 
having  a  special  gift  in  the  line  of  popular  musical  com- 
position that  brings  him  the  highest  royalty  of  any  of  our 
composers. 

An  interesting  study  might  be  made  of  him  is  repre- 
senting a  peculiar  type.  Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  nov- 
elty to  see  a  young  man  with  success  perched  on  his  ban- 
ner, who  has  never  known  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
who  has  never  battled  with  want  or  despair,  who  has 
never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger;  for  he  has  been  fed  with  a 
golden  spoon,  given  every  advantage  of  education,  and  his 
share  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  seldom  that  the  crea- 
tive instinct  survives  luxury  or  develops  its  highest  powers 
under  such  a  comfortable  course  of  existence;  but  in 
spite  of  it  all  Mr.  Redding  is  a  bright  example  of  the  na- 
tive Californian  who  must  needs  give  some  evidence  of 
the  inherited  gold-fever  in  his  veins.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  born  of  that  stirring  time  when  staid  people  left  their 
eastern  homes  and  became  adventurous  gold-hunters,  his 
father,  B.  B.  Redding,  having  made  a  strong  impress  upon 
that  early  history  by  his  scientific  research,  and  his 
mother  being  specially  gifted  in  music. 

Mr.  Redding  is  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  and  was 
born  in  Sacramento,  in  1858.  He  accompanied  Hugo 
Mansfeldt,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  a  concert  tour  to 
Marysville,  where  the  local  paper  dubbed  him  "a  phe- 
nomenon." A  year  later  he  was  familiar  with  the  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Chopin;  and  then, 
like  a  true  son  of  California,  he  began  to  dare  to  have 
ideas  ol  his  own,  jotting  them  down  in  a  crude  fashion 
till  he  went  to  Harvard.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  law 
course,  he  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Payne, 
his  musical  talents  winning  for  him  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  college  orchestra.  Afterward  he  contin- 
ued the  study  of  harmony  with  Lejeal,  of  this  city,  com- 
posing many  beautiful  melodies  that  appeared  close  upon 
each  other,  winning  an  immediate  popularity. 

The  following  list  of  his  musical  compositions  have 
been  published  or  performed  in  public:  "Cascade 
Waltz,"  1871;  performed  in  concerts,  Sacramento; 
"When  Twilight  Dews,"  1875 ;  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  M.Gray;  "Ave  Maria,"  sung  in  Catholic  church. 
San  Francisco,  1875;  "Religious  Quartet," do;  "Song  to 
the  Class  of  '8o,"  1876;  published  in  Boston;  "Poco's 
Daughter,"  song,  1877;  published  in  Students'  Songs; 
"Beautiful  Ballad  of  Waska  Wee,"  1877;  published 
in  Students'  Songs;  "Atheneum  Waltzes,"  1877;  per- 
formed in  concerts,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  "Bric-a- 
brac  Waltzes,"  1879;  published  in  San  Francisco  by  M. 
Gray.  It  has  run  through  ten  editions.  "Little  Mountain 
Maid,"  ballad,  1880;  published  by  M.  Gray,  San  Fran- 
cisco; "Waltzes  del  Monte,"  1880;  published  by  M.  Gray ; 
also  New  York.  Over  ten  thousand  copies  sold.  "A  Vision 
on  My  Heart,"  comic  song ;  published  in  Boston,  1880; 
"Peter  Piper  Duet,"  or  "Ah  !  Mio  Oswego,"  1882.  Man- 
uscript stolen  and  sung  in  the  opera  Madame  Piper,  New 
York,  1883-4;  published  same  year  by  Pond  &  Co. ;  since  I 
which  time  it  has  been  sung  all  over  the  country. 
"Twelfth  Night  March,"  1883;  published  in  San  Fran-  i 


cisco,  by  M.  Gray;  "Thou  art  Mine  Own,  Love,"  duet, 
written  for  Emily  Melville  and  Olonzo  Hatch ;  sung  in 
the  opera  of  Billet  Taylor,  California  theater,  1883;  aft- 
;  erward  sung  by  Lillian  Russell  and  Campbell,  in  Gilbert 
I  &  Sullivan's  opera  The  Sorcerer,  New  York;  afterward 
1  sung  by  Ida  Mulle  and  Daisy  Murdock,  in  Offenbach's 
opera  Orpheus  and  Pur)  dice;  published  in  1S84,  by  Pond 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  "Kisses  Tell  The  Tale,"  song,  1884; 
published  by  M.  Gray,  and  in  the  last  number  of  The 
San  Fianciscan;  "Serenade"  in  D  minor,  for  violin ;  per- 
formed by  Henry  Heyman,  concert,  Piatt's  Hall,  1885; 
"March  Triumphante,"  1885 ;  performed  by  orchestra  of 
fifty-six  pieces,  at  Sacramento,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
(lower  festival  in  1885,  Mr.  Redding  conducting;  "Reli- 
gious Quartet,"  1885;  sung  by  the  quartet  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  ;  "Suite  for  Orchestra,"  (a)  danse 
pastorale,  (b)  minuet,  {c)  valse ;  performed  at  the  vari- 
ous theaters  in  San  Francisco,  1885.  Minuet  was  danced 
and  played  in  Allan  Dare,  California  theater,  November, 
iS8j;  "Barcarole,  Santa  Barbara,"  1885;  performed  by 
California  theater  orchestra;  "In  Olden  Time  a  King, 
ha  !  ha  !"  bacchanalian  chorus,  1886;  sung  at  the  dinner 
to  Salvini,  Bohemian  Club;  "Row  on,  My  Love,"  con- 
tralto solo,  1886;  in  press. 

Beside  the  above  list  of  compositions  by  Mr.  Redding, 
he  has  a  large  number  of  others  which  have  never  been 
given  to  the  public  in  any  form,  but  which  have  been 
composed  and  placed  away,  from  time  to  time,  in  antici- 
pation that  an  opera  might  be  completed  in  which  they 
would  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  creative  instinct  is  the  marvel  of  the  human  mind — 
a  mental  bird-of-paradise,  that,  according  to  the  legend, 
is  without  feet,  in  order  that  it  may  never  alight.  It  is 
bewitching  and  evanescent,  a  flash  from  another  sphere ; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  deny  its  right  to  be,  unless 
caught,  tamed,  bound,  and  held  in  an  iron  grip.  What- 
ever realm  it  passes  over,  these  new  forms,  new  combina- 
tions, new  thoughts,  new  melodies,  spring  up  to  delight 
the  heart  of  man ;  yet  there  are  those  who  refuse  to  admit 
its  power  unless  it  is  the  slave  of  technique.  In  literature 
the  same  rule  prevails.  First,  one  must  have  something 
to  say;  secondly,  one  must  know  how  to  say  if.  but  who 
shall  say  that  the  former  is  not  the  greater  of  the  two? 
"How  to  say  it"  may  be  the  caprice  of  the  hour,  but 
"What  is  said"  is  the  fashion  of  forever.  So  with  music, 
the  technique  appeals  to  the  mathematical  mind,  the 
flowing  melody  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Mr.  Redding  is  not  a  classicist;  nay,  he  is  merely  a 
popular  song-writer.  As  a  recreation  from  his  business 
life,  he  sets  his  musical  moods  to  words,  and  they  are  all 
fresh  and  divine  with  this  touch  of  creative  skill,  and 
within  the  comprehension  of  common  humanity.  He 
may  fall  far  short  of  perfection  in  his  methods,  and  doubt- 
less does,  but  what  he  has  to  tell,  however  small  and 
simple  the  story,  is  all  fresh  and  new,  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  popular  heart. 

By  some,  popular  music  is  considered  of  a  low  order. 
Consequently  Mr.  Redding  is  placed  upon  the  defensive 
for  daring  to  indulge  in  this  luxury  of  setting  his  words 
to  music,  which  he  expresses  in  a  characteristic  fashion : 
"I  consider  that  music  is  appreciated  as  a  perfume  is — 
by  the  senses,  primarily.  Melody  is  the  form  of  music 
naturally  most  delightful  to  the  human  ear.  It  does  not 
require  abstruse  knowledge  to  enjoy  one  of  Rossini's 
operas;  even  his  masterpiece,  William  Tell — which  he 
wrote  years  after  his  other  operas,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  severe  classicists  that  he  was  familiar  with  all 
the  rules  of  dramatic  writing  in  heaviest  forms — is  per- 
vaded by  a  beautiful,  simple,  melodic  coloring.  Wagner 
and  the  severe  German  school  exalted  music  to  its  highest 
intellectual  sense,  and  yet  that  which  has  made  Wagner 
known  to  the  masses  and  appreciated  by  all  is  where  he 
drops  into  what  his  followers  call  the  follies  of  his  youth  ; 
for  instance, 'The  Wedding  March,' from  Lohengrin,  'The 
Swan's  Say,'  'Pilgrim's  Chorus,'  from  Tannhduser.  These 
appeal  to  every  one  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the  melody, 
and  stamp  him  as  a  great  composer,  independent  of 
whether  the  music  contains  an  oboe  effect  or  the  blaring 
of  sixteen  hours. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  find  an  original  composer  of  melodies; 
they  rise  so  seldom  in  a  generation  that  it  became  nec- 
essary for  this  enormous  crop  of  musicians  that  has  been 
hatched  out  in  Europe  in  the  last  generation  to  create  a 
new  school  of  composition.  So  they  started  in  by  declar- 
ing that  melody  should  be  considered  at  a  discount — as 
utterly  beneath  notice.  Taking  this  as  a  creed,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  render  them  great  composers  was  to  make 
their  compositions  as  intricate  and  abstruse  as  possible. 
If  their  music  was  not  understood,  so  much  the  worse  for 
those  who  listened.  This  school  reminds  me  of  the  sect 
of  people  during  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  which 
Moliere  j>ortraycd  in  true  colors  in  his  play  of  Les  Pres- 
cieuses  Ridicules.  They  were  a  clan  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  declared  themselves  the  only  representatives 
of  culture,  and  all  outside  of  their  circle  constituted  a 
brood  of  uneducated  people.  They  ceased  to  make  their 
claim,  however,  when  he  had  so  successfully  cartooned 
them  that  they  were  glad  to  hide  from  sight. 

"That  Wagner  is  a  great  composer,  and  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  Beethoven,  no  one  will  deny;  but  of  the 
crop  that  has  sprung  up  under  the  shadow  of  his  presence, 
all  agree  that  their  greatness  rests  solely  on  their  ex- 


cessive intricacy  and  involution.  But,  in  spite  of  them 
all,  the  world  will  continue  to  believe  that  Bach  is  the 
father,  Mozart  the  son,  and  Beethoven  the  holy  ghost  of 
music. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  as  great  a 
reverence  for  the  sublimated  forms  of  musical  composi- 
tion as  any  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  worshiping  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  melody.  I  don't  believe  in  trying  to 
drive  the  love  of  melody  out  of  the  masses.  It  can't  be 
driven  out !  It  is  as  natural  to  the  human  soul  as  the 
love  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose.  Every  one  has  an  in- 
stinct to  tell  him  what  is  pleasing  in  either  music  or 
flower,  and  the  new  prophet  might  as  well  say,  'Attar 
of  roses  is  a  vulgar  odor,  my  friend ;  that  bed  of  vioiets 
is  utterly  scentless;  a  boquet  of  tea-roses  is  a  thing  of  the 
past — for  I  have  here  in  a  bottle  a  compound  which  will 
change  all  your  mistaken  ideas  of  perfume.  It  is  a  de- 
licious compound  of  oak  leaves,  sawdust,  and  asafetida, 
and  is  so  far  above  these  other  odors  that  when  once  you 
learn  to  like  it  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
else.  It  is  your  own  fault,  and  because  you  have  a  very 
uneducated  nose.'  % 

"I  hold  the  medium  view — that  music  will  develop 
itself  in  time  by  an  assimilation  of  the  two  schools.  Nev- 
ertheless, melody  must  be  the  dominant  element  and 
every  thing  else  secondary.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
quartet  from  Rigoletto  is  more  beautiful  to  listen  to  than  a 
Gregorian  chant,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
modern  forms  of  music,  like  the  modern  tools  of  the 
workshop,  were  not  to  be  had  by  any  composer  of  the 
time  of  Gregory,  Ambrose,  or  Palestrina.  The  classi- 
cists, with  these  tools  at  their  command,  build  wonderful 
constructions.  But  the  new  prophet  might  as  well  say, 
'Build  up  your  grand  edifices  with  every  adornment, 
put  all  your  skill  in  the  construction— never  mind  the 
idea  of  comfort,  that  is  not  our  object  any  longer,'  as  well 
as  to  claim  that  melody  is  not  necessary  to  musical  com- 
position. The  human  desire  for  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  senses  must  enter  into  every  thing,  even  music. 

"A  musical  composition  may  combine  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, fugue,  suspension,  and  all  the  forms  of  music, 
and  yet  contain  no  melody,  being  without  the  perfume 
which  anybody  may  appreciate ;  maybe  an  utter  failure 
so  far  as  enjoyment  is  concerned.  I  have  heard  them 
without  a  single  error  according  to  the  musical  grammar, 
and  yet  they  were  as  flat  as  stale  beer.  Then,  again,  I 
have  come  across  a  melody  incorrectly  rhythmed,  im- 
properly constructed,  and  yet  touched  with  the  divine  af- 
flatus— the  thing  we  all  long  for  and  desire,  and  without 
which  we  are  unsatisfied.  I  know  that  the  classicists  do 
not  allow  me  to  exist  with  such  heterodoxy  as  this,  so  I 
suppose  I  may  consider  myself  as  already  dead.  But, 
put  to  the  proof,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  majority  of 
these  composers  will  go  down  into  utter  oblivion,  with 
their  dull  classical  compositions  buried  with  them, 
whereas  if  one  of  them  could  produce  a  melody  equal 
to  'Way  Down  upon  the  Suwanee  River'  he  would  need 
no  other  monument." 

Mr.  Redding  turns  from  his  musical  frenzies  to  beat 
Dr.  Zukertort,  the  champion  chess-player,  at  his  own 
game,  to  try  a  hand  at  politics,  to  devise  new  means  of 
entertainment  for  the  Bohemian  Club  of  which  he  is  a 
prominent  member,  to  belong  to  the  Fish  Commissioners, 
until  worn  out  with  trying  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
his  colleagues;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a  lovely  young  wife  and  baby  girl.  He  is  said,  by 
those  less  smiled  upon  by  Dame  Fortune,  to  have  had 
more  good  times  than  any  other  man  in  California,  and 
if  he  were  not  the  least  bit  spoiled  by  all  these  good, 
good  things  he  would  scarcely  be  human. 


1  umbo,  alive,  weighed  seven  tons;  stuffed,  he  weighs 
three  tons.  His  height  is  twelve  feet;  length,  fourteen 
feet;  girt  measurement,  eighteen  feet.  The  skin  is  nailed 
to  a  wooden  form,  over  which  it  is  stretched.  Seventy- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  nails  were  used  in 
nailing  it,  and  not  one  of  them  shows.  A  string  that  will 
pass  around  two  ordinary  men  under  the  arms— they 
standing  back  to  back — will  just  pass  around  the  leg  of 
Jumbo.  The  skeleton  is  even  more  interesting  than  the 
skin,  if  possible.  It  required  a  special  car  fifty  feet  long, 
so  arranged  that  the  bottom  was  within  six  inches  of  the 
road-bed.  The  skin  was  put  in  a  bath  of  arsenic  and 
other  ingredients  for  two  months,  for  tanning  purposes. 
This  reduced  the  thickness  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  a 
uniform  thickness  of  half  an  inch. 


Slavery  in  the  ancient  Roman  world  was  in  part  sus- 
tained by  a  practice  so  revolting  and  inhuman  as  hardly 
to  be  comprehensible  to  modern  ideas — the  systematic 
exposure  and  abandonment  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  of  female  and  defective  children  by  the  rich.  There 
arc  innumerable  allusions  to  this  inhuman  treatment 
throughout  Latin  literature.  In  two  different  comedies 
or  dialogues,  the  husband,  on  starting  on  a  journey,  is 
represented  as  ordering  his  wife,  who  is  soon  to  give  birth 
to  a  babe,  to  destroy  it  if  it  prove  a  girl ;  and  the  plot  of  one 
turns  on  the  wife's  foolish  weakness  in  exposing  rather 
than  killing  the  female  infant. 


The  need  for  self-sacrifice  is  so  completely  the  law  of 
the  world  that  it  is  not  merely  in  religious  matters  that  we 
must  give  all  or  get  nothing.  If  we  want  to  do  any  good 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  though  it  be  solely  a  tem- 
poral good,  it  is  just  the  same.  Give  yourself  and  all  you 
nave,  and  most  likely  you  will  get  it;  give  half,  and  you 
get  nothing  worth  mentioning. — fean  Ingelow. 
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A  WARNING  OF  THE  RIOTS. 


The  Socialist  riots  in  Chicago  should  remind  the  au- 
thorities that  the  red  flag  has  found  a  lodgment  here.  A 
branch  of  the  Internationals  has  been  in  existence  in  this 
city  for  some  time.  Its  strength  is  unknown,  but  at  most 
can  hardly  reach  two  hundred.  The  indirect  support 
this  society  can  count  on  is  much  larger.  The  Weisman 
episode  developed  an  unexpected  number  of  men  who 
approved  of  the  dynamite  policy  and  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  it  carried  out.  It  is  a  sinister  fact  that  W. 
C.  Owens  and  Burnette  G.  Haskell  now  head  the  largest 
trade  organization  in  San  Francisco.  Six  months  ago 
these  men  were  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  before  the  Socialist  club  on  Fourth 
street.  They  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Federated 
Trades.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  men  who  placed 
them  in  this  position  did  so  in  ignorance  of  their  senti- 
ments. The  election  of  such  men  to  responsible  posi- 
tions is  a  practical  indorsement  of  their  opinions.  If  it 
was  meant  as  such,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known  and  its 
significance  realized.  If  the  Federated  Trades  do  not 
indorse  the  dynamite  policy,  and  do  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  fire  and  murder,  they  should  at  once  remove 
men  of  such  incendiary  opinions  from  the  head  of  their 
organization. 

The  prospect  of  a  Socialist  riot  in  San  Francisco  may 
be  remote,  but  the  authorities  should  not  underestimate 
the  men  they  have  to  deal  with.  A  few  hundred  men 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  if  they  are  let  alone.  The 
lawless  and  criminal  class  that  infests  every  large  city  is 
ready  to  come  forth  at  the  first  sound  of  violence.  A 
series  of  riots  in  the  East  would  be  almost  certain  to  re 
suit  in  a  similar  outbreak  here.  The  authorities  should 
be  prepared  to  put  it  down  in  the  most  prompt  and 
thorough  manner.  The  lesson  that  the  police  should 
draw  from  the  Chicago  riots  is  the  insufficiency  of  re- 
volvers. The  police  should  be  able  to  command  a  Gat- 
ling  gun  when  a  mob  of  any  force  is  to  be  met.  When  a 
riot  has  once  begun  the  object  of  the  police  should  be  to 
kill  and  disable  as  many  of  the  rioters  as  they  can  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Hesitation  or  leniency  is  mis- 
placed at  such  a  time,  and  is  certain  to  cause  more  blood- 
shed than  it  averts. 

San  Francisco  is  well  equipped  for  dealing  with  a  riot. 
The  police,  the  militia,  and  the  Government  troops  at 
the  Presidio,  are  formidable  enough,  and  the  tradition  of 
the  vigilance  committee  is  a  strong  backing  to  the  civil 
power.  The  spirit  of  '49  is  still  alive  on  this  coast,  and  a 
few  hours  would  be  sufficient  to  organize  a  vigilance 
committee  that  should  number  several  thousand  deter- 
mined men.  With  this  material  a  riot  would  have  short 
shrift  in  San  Francisco.  Any  one  who  is  thinking  of 
raising  the  red  flag  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  diffi- 
culties. • 


AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 


The  beginning  of  the  month  is  marked  by  an  extended 
movement  among  the  labor  unions  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  daily  labor  to  eight  instead  of  the  customary  ten. 
Some  such  movement  was  inevitable  in  the  near  future. 
The  invention  and  multiplication  of  machinery  has  en- 
croached seriously  on  the  domain  of  labor.  If  one  man 
with  a  machine  can  do  as  much  as  a  hundred  men  with- 
out machines,  there  was  certain  to  come  a  time  when  we 
should  see  the  anomaly  of  overproduction  of  commod- 
ities and  at  the  same  time  men  suffering  for  the  want  of 
them.  We  have  reached  that  point  now.  With  any 
approximate  adjustment  of  production  to  consumption 
there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around.  There  are  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  a  mill- 
ion persons,  who  wish  to  labor,  out  of  employment  in  this 
country.  The  plain  conclusion  is  that  there  are  more 
workers  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  opened  many  new 
employments.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  has  not 
made  new  places  for  labor  as  rapidly  as  it  has  driven  it 


out  of  old  occupations.  Continued  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  inevitable.  It  can  not  be  stopped, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  stopped;  but  more 
labor-saving  machinery  means,  under  present  conditions, 
a  larger  proportion  of  people  out  of  work.  It  needs  no 
keen  intelligence  to  realize  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  full 
of  danger  to  society.  A  million  people  who  can  not  se- 
cure work  that  shall  bring  them  subsistence  form  the 
material  lor  disorder,  violence,  and  riot.  Some  means 
must  be  found  to  provide  these  people  with  work,  or  they 
must  be  killed  off.  No  one  could  speak  seriously  of  the 
latter  course.  The  middle  course  of  supporting  them 
by  charity  only  spreads  the  fire  it  tries  to  smother.  A 
system  of  public  improvements,  extended  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  all  idle  workmen,  is  a  short  road  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

The  natural  inclination  of  man  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible  has  led  the  workmen  blindly  to  the  only  logical 
mode  of  escape.  They  have  declared,  in  a  roundabout 
manner,  that  the  work  must  be  divided.  In  other  words, 
they  demand  that  the  working-day  be  cut  down  to  eight 
hours.  With  the  means  of  doing  work  increasing  faster 
than  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  is  a  logical  necessity  of  the  near  future. 
Whether  eight  hours  is  the  proper  number  for  the  present 
day  is  a  question.  A  reduction  of  one  fifth  in  the  time 
for  labor  seems  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  number  of 
workmen  idle.  But  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  hours 
of  labor  must  eventually  be  reduced  even  below  eight. 
If  we  consider  the  number  of  men  in  employment  and  the 
number  who  are  idle,  it  seems  that  nine  hours  would  come 
much  nearer  bringing  an  equilibrium  between  the  amount 
of  labor  and  the  number  of  laborers.  It  would  certainly 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  among  the  workmen  to  accept  nine 
hours,  if  it  can  be  got  without  striking,  rather  than  strike 
tor  eight. 

If  workmen  can  get  the  reduction  to  eight  hours,  they 
are  perfectly  right  in  taking  it.    The  more  men  that  work 
on  this  basis  the  sooner  the  idle  men  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  working  body.    But  it  is  not  an  object  that  would 
justify  a  strike.    In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  such  demands  as  those  of  the  Rothschild  strikers  in 
Chicago.    The  firm  offered  a  reduction  of  hours  to  eight 
and  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  in  wages  if  their  men  would 
return  to  work.    In  the  words  of  the  dispatch,  "A  heated 
debate  followed  the  reading  of  this,  and  the  majority  of 
the  men  seemed  in  favor  of  accepting  the  firm's  offer,  but 
Hansch,  president  of  the  Cabinet-makers'  Union,  and 
Stolknecht,  a  professional  agitator,  violently  denounced 
the  idea  of  accepting  any  thing.  A -vote  was  then  taken, 
and  the  offer  rejected."   It  is  difficult  to  explain  what 
the  men  wanted  when  they  refused  such  favorable  terms. 
Men  like  Hansch  and  Stolknecht,  who  make  their  living 
by  encouraging  discontent  and  agitation,  are  the  foes  of 
every  workman.  It  is  a  matter  for  astonishment  that  labor- 
ing men  can  be  induced  even  to  listen  to  the  profes- 
sional agitators;  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  they  give 
money  to  these  men  instead  of  stoning  them  out  of  town 
as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  working  class.  At 
the  core,  the  workmen's  demands  are  just;  presented  in- 
telligently, they  will  command  universal  acceptance.  Pre- 
sented by  Socialists  and  well  buttered  with  dynamite, 
murder  and  arson,  they  arouse  the  opposition  of  every 
upholder  of  liberty  and  civil  order. 

One  point  should  attract  the  attention  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  present  riots  and  violence  are 
the  direct  product  of  our  foreign  immigration.  The 
blunder,  worse  than  a  crime,  that  called  to  our  shores  the 
discontented  men  from  every  part  of  the  world  is  bring- 
ing its  own  punishment.  It  should  likewise  bring  an  in- 
crease of  wisdom.  The  doors  are  still  open.  The  recent 
decrease  of  immigrants  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laborer 
in  this  country  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of 
laborers  in  other  countries.  If  the  eight-hour  movement 
results  in  absorbing  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country,  and 
so  far  improving  the  laborer's  condition  that  he  gets  good 
wages  for  eight  hours'  labor,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  country  will  again  be  overwhelmed  by  the  im- 
poverished hordes  of  Europe.  The  result  will  be  of  the 
most  serious  character.  The  glut  of  the  labor  market  will 
be  renewed,  and  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  by 
the  present  movement  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a  chaos  of 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  riots,  that  will  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  our  government.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  man 
in  the  United  States,  whatever  be  his  nationality,  that 
foreign  immigration  be  excluded.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  our  foreign-born  citizens  that  we  ask  an  exclu- 
sion law  against  the  laborers  of  every  country.  They 
have  exactly  the  same  interest  in  the  matter  that  every 
other  citizen  has.   If  wages  are  to  be  kept  up  and  the 


hours  of  labor  are  to  be  kept  down,  foreign  laborers  must 
be  kept  out.  Competition  will  always  have  a  share  in 
regulating  wages.  The  laborers  must  "corner  the  market" 
if  they  want  to  keep  up  the  price.  They  can  not  justly  do 
this  by  forbidding  men  who  are  in  the  country  to  work, 
but  they  can  prevent  capitalists  from  drawing  on  the  in- 
exhaustible reservoirs  of  Europe.  Until  such  an  exclu- 
sion law  is  passed,  and  enforced,  labor  troubles  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 


THE  CHICAGO  SOCIALISTS. 


The  "gospel  of  discontent,"  so  fervently  preached  by 
the  Socialist  and  the  professional  agitator,  has  reached 
its  practical  outcome  in  Chicago,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  are  being  counted.  The  Chicago  Socialists 
have  been  active  for  the  past  five  years  in  organizing, 
drilling  and  arming.  They  have  extolled  the  virtues  of 
dynamite,  and  explained  to  the  oppressed  workingman 
the  process  of  its  manufacture.  The  oppressed  working- 
man  has  listened,  and  applauded,  and  invited  the  Social- 
ist to  rant  some  more,  but  he  has  been  very  slow  to  be- 
come a  Socialist  himself.  The  organizations  in  Chicago 
number  at  most  a  few  thousands,  composed  principally 
of  Germans.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  seized  upon 
the  labor  strikes  as  the  proper  time  for  beginning  the  so- 
cial millenium.  The  men  who  live  on  the  proceeds 
of  discontent  naturally  have  an  interest  in  encouraging 
strikes,  violence,  and  riot.  The  Socialists  have  therefore 
been  active  in  urging  the  striking  workmen  to  proceed  to 
violence.  They  were  so  far  successful  that  they  evidently 
believed  the  time  ripe  for  a  general  uprising.  The  expe- 
rience of  Tuesday  night  should  convince  them  that  they 
were  mistaken. 

The  riot  is  a  grave  warning  to  the  nation.  It  should 
arouse  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  minority  of 
our  citizens  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  form  or  the  ob- 
jects of  our  government.  The  ready  resort  to  intimida- 
tion, boycotting  and  violence  within  the  past  year  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  wish  to 
accomplish  their  ends  directly  without  awaiting  the  slow 
processes  of  law  and  public  opinion.  The  Socialists  are 
the  final  expression  of  this  spirit,  so  opposed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon society.  Socialism  is  the  religion  of  fire 
and  murder.  No  other  conclusion  is  possible  when 
the  Socialist  prints  carry  a  standing  head-line  "To 
Arms!"  and  advise  the  immediate  use  of  fire  and 
dynamite.  Their  advice  was  followed  with  literal  exact- 
ness in  Chicago.  The  resulting  loss  of  life  is  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  men  who  gave  the  advice,  and  they  are 
morally  and  legally  guilty  of  murder. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  with  this  kind  of 
men ;  they  should  be  put  out  of  existence  as  soon  as 
possible.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  hold  or  maintain  any 
opinion  he  chooses.  He  may  believe  that  property  is 
robbery,  and  think  that  all  capitalists  ought  to  killed,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  him ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  tries  to  put  these  principles  into  practice,  the 
moment  he  tries  to  divide  the  property,  or  kills  the  capi- 
talist, he  must  be  put  in  prison  or  hung.  The  Chicago 
Socialists  have  had  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  talking. 
They  have  shouted  the  gospel  of  fire  and  murder  for 
years,  they  have  paraded  the  streets  in  armed  ranks,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  red  flag,  and  no  one  has  interfered  with 
them.  They  have  now  carried  their  principles  into  prac- 
tice by  murdering  a  number  of  policemen. 

The  leaders  of  the  Socialists  are  in  prison,  under  a 
a  charge  of  murder.  What  is  necessary  now  is  that  the 
law  should  take  its  course,  without  haste  or  delay.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  these  men  by  a  jury  of  freemen, 
and  their  execution  by  the  legal  methods,  will  exhibit  a 
most  impressive  spectacle  to  Socialists  of  an  impulsive 
nature.  The  killing  and  wounding  of  a  number  in  the 
riot  ought  to  suggest  to  them  that  it  is  much  safer  to 
revile  the  government  than  to  fight  it;  but  the  execution 
of  the  leaders  as  common  murderers  will  enforce  the 
needed  lesson  that  law  is  the  power  that  rules  in  this 
country.  Chicago  knows  her  duty,  and  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  in  performing  it. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  strike  has  ended  ignominously,  on 
the  railroad's  own  terms.  The  course  of  the  strikers  did 
much  to  whitewash  Jay  Gould's  reputation  with  the  pub- 
lic. There  was  nothing  in  the  first  place  to  justify  the 
strike;  no  principle  was  at  stake  except  that  of  making 
the  power  of  the  Knights  "felt,"  and  the  discharge  of  an 
obscure  foreman  on  another  road  was  taken  as  the  pre- 
text. The  strike  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  alienate 
all  public  sympathy;  and  now  that  it  has  ended  in  defeat 
and  disgrace  it  will  have  no  mourners  outside  the  order 
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that  carried  it  on.  The  firmness  of  Gould  and  Hoxie  has 
been  a  service  to  the  cause  of  public  order  everywhere, 
and  the  justice  of  their  conditions  under  which  strikers 
may  return  to  work  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  men 
who  have  been  employed  during  the  strike  are  not  to  be 
discharged;  those  guilty  of  violence  or  of  advising  vio- 
lence against  the  company  are  not  to  be  reemployed 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  applications  of  former 
employes  who  have  families  and  own  homes  along  the 
line  of  the  road  are  to  be  the  first  considered.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  so  injured 
their  influence.  The  first  duty  of  the  order  now  is  re- 
organization. With  the  power  to  declare  a  strike  or  a 
boycott  lodged  in  every  assembly,  the  order  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  wreck  from  such  injudicious  members  as 
Martin  Irons  and  his  committee.  The  power  should  be 
placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  national  board,  for 
every  strike  concerns  every  member  of  the  order.  The 
national  board  could  be  depended  on  to  act  with  some 
degree  of  wisdom,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  gain 
every  reasonable  object  by  enforcing  arbitration.  If  the 
order  is  able  to  realize  the  necessity  of  reorganization, 
its  recent  defeat  will  be  more  valuable  than  any  victory. 


In  July  last  Mrs.  Annie  Bryant  was  assaulted  by  three 
hoodlums,  who  attempted  to  outrage  her.  William  Later 
was  tried  before  a  jury,  and  convicted  of  the  crime.  On 
the  20th  of  February  Judge  Toohy  granted  Later  a  new 
trial,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  two  codefend- 
ants  were  acquitted,  and  liberated  him  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  bail.  The  case  was  called  up  again  on 
Monday  last,  in  Judge  Toohy's  court,  and  Judge  Toohy 
ordered  it  dismissed.  If  this  was  any  thing  but  a 
scandalous  misuse  of  judicial  power  we  are  seriously  in 
error.  It  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  judge  to 
grant  a  new  trial,  and  it  is  no  less  his  privilege  and  his 
duty  to  dismiss  groundless  cases.  But  the  fact  that  Later 
was  convicted  once  on  a  jury  trial  would  argue  that  there 
was  strong  evidence  against  him.  The  crime  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  is  the  most  abominable  on  the  calen- 
dar, and  for  the  safety  of  women  should  meet  with  speedy 
and  severe  punishment.  In  the  lawless  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  crime  is  punished  with  death ;  in  San  Francisco 
it  is  not  punished  at  all ;  and  the  ill-timed  mercy  of  such 
men  as  Judge  Toohy  is  depended  on  to  shield  criminals. 
Within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  time  Judge  Toohy  granted 
Later  a  new  trial  a  woman  was  outraged  by  five  hoodlums 
and  left  for  dead.  Nearly  three  months  have  passed,  and 
none  ot  them  have  been  brought  to  trial.  Their  crime  is 
already  forgotten,  and  when  they  are  brought  to  trial  they 
can  depend  on  a  soft-hearted  judge  to  secure  their  ac- 
quittal or  discharge.  The  discharge  of  Later,  with  no 
reason  assigned  therefor,  directly  encourages  the  commis- 
sion of  that  particular  crime.  Judges  should  remember 
that  they  have  some  duties  to  society,  whatever  their  pri- 
vate sentiments  may  be. 


The  course  of  the  boycotting  trades  committee  before 
the  horticulturists  is  not  well  calculated  to  arouse  respect 
for  the  intelligence  or  the  sincerity  of  its  members.  The 
committee  demanded  that  the  horticulturists  should  dis- 
charge their  Chinese  and  employ  white  labor.  The  latter 
replied  that  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  impossible  at 
present  to  procure  enough  white  men  who  understood  the 
business,  and  in  the  second  place  if  the  men  could  be 
found  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  them  the  high  wages 
necessary.  The  answer  of  the  committee  was,  in  ef- 
fect, that  they  would  agree  to  bring  out  Italians  from 
Italy  who  would  possess  the  necessary  skill  and  would 
work  for  twenty  dollars  a  month.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Italians,  we  fail  to  see  in  what  way  this  would  improve 
the  labor  situation.  The  basis  of  the  Chinese  agitation  is 
the  feeling  that  the  Chinese  are  displacing  white  men,  [ 
that  there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around,  and  that 
wages  are  lowered  by  the  competition.  It  is  not  going 
to  help  the  matter  to  displace  the  Chinese  by  other 
foreigners  who  are  but  slightly  less  objectionable.  They 
are  to  work,  it  seems,  for  the  same  wages,  and  are  to 
form  a  permanent  addition  to  our  population.  If  any 
labor  organization  tries  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  it  be- 
trays its  own  cause.  The  competition  of  foreigners  is 
is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  trades  now. 


Governor  Stoneman  has  proclaimed  Tuesday,  May 
nth,  a  legal  holiday,  because  it  is  a  trades-union  anni- 
versary. There  will  be  blood  on  the  moon  if  the  day 
The  San  Franciscan  was  first  issued  is  not  honored  in  the 
same  way.  The  business-men  have  also  determined  to 
hold  a  thanksgiving  on  the  day  the  Governor  retires  from 
office. 


The  prospect  for  Gladstone's  Irish  bills  is  not  encour- 
aging just  now.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  slowly  gather- 
ing against  them,  and  unless  Chamberlain  can  be  won 
over  by  extensive  concessions  the  bills  are  evidently 
doomed.  The  Easter  recess  has  weakened  the  prospects 
of  the  measures.  The  only  hope  of  passing  the  Home- 
rule  bill  lies  in  Gladstone's  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  effect  of  his  eloquence  is  so  wonderful, 
however,  that  the  prophets  of  evil  may  be  counting 
without  their  host.  We  trust  so.  America  has  very 
strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  Irish  question  should 
be  settled.  Irish  politics  have  had  entirely  too  much  to 
do  with  American  politics,  and  the  connection  has  not 
been  to  the  advantage  of  either.  Irishmen  who  have  be- 
come voters  in  this  country  have  not  as  a  rule  become 
Americans.  Their  bodies  are  in  America  but  their 
thoughts  have  been  in  Ireland.  We  trust  that  the  Irish 
may  be  given  a  chance  to  govern  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Irishmen  of  this  country  who  do  not  wish  to  be  Ameri- 
cans may  have  the  happiness  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  affections.  The  large  and  intelligent  class  of 
Irishmen  who  are  Americans,  "only  a  little  more  so,"  are 
welcome  here,  and  will  of  course  remain.  Mr.  Gladstone 
therefore  has  the  good  wishes  of  Americans ;  and  while  we 
respect  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Hartington  and  Gos- 
chen  and  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury,  we  wish  them  a 
happy  defeat. 


The  opponents  of  civil-service  reform  are  circulating 
Senator  Ingalls's  speech  on  Cleveland's  policy  as  an 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  reformers.  The  New 
York  Sun  has  republished  the  speech  in  full,  and  other 
well-known  advocates  of  the  spoils  system  are  using  it  as 
the  basis  of  argument  and  ridicule.  Aside  from  the  vul- 
gar wit  that  Mr.  Ingalls  saw  fit  to  employ  against  the  re- 
formers, the  speech  is  a  substantial  argument  in  favor  of 
the  very  reform  it  endeavors  to  combat.  Every  case 
brought  up  in  his  arraignment  of  Cleveland  is  an  ap- 
pointment made  outside  the  civil-service  law  and  in  op- 
position to  its  spirit.  The  obvious  remedy  for  such  ap- 
pointments is  not  to  place  them  on  the  ground  of  partisan 
service,  for  that  is  the  ground  of  every  bad  appointment 
made  yet,  but  to  extend  the  civil-service  law  to  these  of- 
fices. There  is  good  material  for  the  Civil-Service 
League  in  the  speech,  and  the  league  should  make  vigor- 
ous use  of  it. 


Judge  Toohy  has  again  distinguished  himself  by  a  re- 
markable decision.  In  the  habeas  corpus  case  of  Ed- 
ward Whalen,  on  Wednesday  last,  he  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoneron  the  ground  that  knocking  a  man 
down  and  kicking  him  in  the  stomach  and  breaking  three 
of  his  ribs  and  injuring  him  in  other  ways  was  not  an  as- 
sault to  do  great  bodily  harm,  but  a  simple  assault  and 
battery;  hence  the  prisoner  should  have  been  tried  for 
misdemeanor  and  not  for  felony;  hence,  finally,  the 
prisoner  is  discharged.  After  this,  his  remark  that  the 
indictment  contained  the  words  "by  striking  and  kicking 
and  stamping,"  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  code  definition  of 
"assault  by  means  and  force  likely  to  produce  great 
bodily  injury,"  and  was  consequently  void,  is  somewhat 
superfluous.  Judge  Toohy  is  as  superior  to  common 
sense  as  he  is  to  the  provisions  of  the  code. 


The  Bancroft  fire  enforces  the  need  of  more  fire  en- 
gines and  better  appliances  in  this  city.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  city  government, 
and  pays  for  its  cost  every  year.  Chicago  and  Boston 
paid  several  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  simple  les- 
son that  it  is  bad  policy  to  stint  the  fire  department.  San 
Francisco  has  had  a  warning  that  might  have  been  much 
more  strongly  emphasized  if  the  wind  had  blown  a  little 
harder  on  that  Friday  afternoon.  The  Supervisors  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  the  demands  of  Chief 
Scannell.  Money  spent  for  engines  and  fire  apparatus 
will  return  itselfmany  times  over  in  property  saved. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


The  Rambler,  as  all  should  be  aware  who  have  read 
his  rambling  discourses  in  these  columns,  is  not  apt  to 
hold  extreme  views  on  any  subject.  In  fact  he  is  prone 
to  keep  almost  too  firm  a  hold  on  the  helm,  for  fear  he 
should  drift  into  error.  With  him  the  idea  of  dealing  out 
justice  to  all  men  has  always  been  a  passion.  He  can 
never  bring  himself  to  believe  in  any  mythical  battle  of 
Armageddon,  where  the  saints  arc  to  be  all  gathered  to- 
gether to  contend  with  the  banded  powers  of  evil.  He 
considers  that  no  argument  is  made  stronger  by  starting 
out  with  the  proposition  that  whoever  opposes  it  is  either 
an  idiot  or  a  knave,  or  both.   It  seems  to  him  that  every 


question  has  two  sides,  and  he  is  always  willing  to  accept 
reasoning  on  either  side,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  in- 
dividual predilections.  He  is  not  so  patriotic  as  to  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  all  foreign  lands  as  barbarians,  nor  so 
pious  as  to  believe  that  whoever  holds  a  different  faith 
from  his  own  must  necessarily  be  damned.  He  does  not 
look  upon  men  of  opposite  political  views  as  traitors  to 
their  country  or  enemies  of  good  government.  He  is  not 
so  strong  in  his  friendship  for  the  poor  work ingman  that  he 
must  needs  regard  any  one,  who  by  industry  and  economy 
has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  competency,  as  a  scoundrel 
and  a  thief;  nor  is  he  willing  to  allow,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  the  poor  and  needy  are  depraved  wretches  who 
are  completely  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  unworthy  of 
either  sympathy  or  help. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  expect  that  being  thus  liberal  in 
all  his  views  the  Rambler  would  find  the  sea  of  contro- 
versy smooth  sailing;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  con- 
fidence in  the  reasonableness  of  the  average  human  mind, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  His  Protestant  friends,  if  he 
ventures  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  I'ope  may  be  a 
very  estimable  old  gentleman,  at  once  set  him  down  as  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise;  and  Catholics  regard  him  as  a  scoffing 
atheist,  because  he  denies  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation  and  papal  infallibility.  Americans 
think  he  must  have  been  born  and  reared  on  foreign  soil, 
because  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  our  institutions 
are  not  absolutely  perfect;  his  Republican  friends  think 
him  sadly  disgruntled,  and  call  him  a  mugwump;  Dem- 
ocrats think  him  a  radical  of  the  most  objectionable 
stripe;  he  passes  among  Socialists  as  a  vile  tool  of  capital- 
ists and  upholder  of  monopoly  and  tyranny  ;  and  capital- 
ists regard  him  as  a  revolutionist  and  terrorist.  Advocates 
of  the  boycott,  and  the  sand-lot  agitators,  think  him  a 
lover  of  the  Chinese;  and  his  old  friends  in  the  East  say 
that  he  has  been  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hoodlums,  and  has  become  an  apologist  for  deeds 
of  violence  directed  against  an  unoffending  people,  and  an 
upholder  of  ignorant  race-prejudice. 

It  strikes  the  Rambler,  of  course,  as  a  great  piece  of  in- 
justice that  he  should  no  sooner  express  the  smallest  dis- 
sent from  a  friend's  expressed  opinion  on  any  topic  than 
he  is  at  once  set  down  as  directly  on  the  opposite  side ; 
but  so  it  is.  A  good  illustration  of  this  was  shown  in  a 
discussion  on  the  Chinese  question,  in  which  he  engaged 
with  some  friends  a  few  days  since.  On  that  occasion, 
after  stating  that  he  was  entirely  in  favor  of  putting  a  stop 
to  Chinese  immigration,  for  sound  economic  reasons,  he 
ventured  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  heathen,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  believed  the  Mongolian  to  be  not  entirely 
destitute  of  good  qualities.  But  there  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  his  argument  and  stand  on  the  defensive,  while  he 
was  pelted  with  a  perfect  hail  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and  adverbs.  He  was  told  that  as  he  con- 
sidered the  Chinese  superior  to  the  whites  he  had  better 
go  to  Chinatown  to  live.  He  was  asked  how  he  would 
like  to  have  his  daughter,  if  he  had  one,  married  to  a 
Chinaman.  He  was  called  various  offensive  names,  the 
least  of  which  were  fool  and  idiot,  applied  with  the 
qualifying  clause  "that  the  man  who — "etc.,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  resent  them ;  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field,  finally,  with  his  usually  placid  temper  not 
a  little  ruffled. 

The  Rambler's  experience  in  impromptu  debates  has 
convinced  him  that  people,  as  a  general  thing,  would 
rather  be  contradicted  outright  than  have  their  arguments 
met  with  only  partial  assent.  It  is  always  some  consola- 
tion to  be  able  to  conceive  of  an  opponent  as  wholly  in 
the  wrong,  in  order  that  one  may  comfortably  despise 
him.  The  motto  of  most  controversialists  would  seem 
|  to  be,  "who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."  Therefore,  not 
having  any  positive  and  uncompromising  opinions,  the 
Rambler  has  pretty  much  given  up  any  idea  of  becomjng 
a  popular  man  in  his  generation.  He  is  constantly  drifting 
between  Charybdis  and  Scylla,  and  the  prospect  seems 
equally  threatening  on  either  side.  He  is  not  radical 
enough  to  be  a  reformer,  nor  conservative  enough  to  keep 
I  the  confidence  of  staid  old  fossils.  He  is  constrained, 
'  therefore,  to  make  a  place  for  himself  and  smile  serenely 
I  on  the  tempest  about  him.  There  is  not  a  little  amuse- 
j  ment  to  be  derived  from  being  always  on  the  unpopular 
side,  since  hard  words  break  no  bones ;  and  in  these  days 
<  it  is  not  permissible  to  burn  heretics.  The  Rambler  finds 
it  more  pleasant  than  otherwise  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy with  some  person  of  positive  views,  who  will  insist 
'  on  misunderstanding  or  misconstruing  every  expression, 
and  will  work  himself  up  into  a  passion  in  an  effort  to 
convince  him  he  is  wrong  when  the  real  views  of  both  sub- 
stantially agree.  Not  believing  that  the  vital  interests  of 
the  human  race  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  his  indi- 
vidual views  on  any  topic,  and  not  considering  any  dis- 
cussion worth  flying  into  a  rage  over,  he  seldom  allows 
himself  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  even  by  the  fiercest 
tirade  of  a  bigoted  opponent.  He  finds  considerable  sat- 
isfaction in  the  knowledge  that  in  this  free  country  no  one 
can  prevent  him  from  holding  any  opinion  he  chooses, 
and  expressing  it  on  any  proper  occasion.  He  fails  to 
to  see  that  reflections  on  his  personal  character  or 
ability  have  any  effect  on  the  correctness  of  his  rea- 
soning; but  if  any  one  imagines  that  by  declaring  him  to 
be  a  fool  the  whole  matter  is  then  and  there  settled,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  be  greatly  disturbed  thereby.   J.  D.  S. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  IT. 


"O  world,  O  glorious  world,  good-bye!" 
Time  but  to  think  it— one  wild  cry 

Unuttercd,  ■  heart-wrung  farewell 
To  sky  and  wood  and  flashing  stream, 
All  gathered  in  a  last  swift  gleam. 

As  the  crag  crumbled  and  he  fell. 

But  lo!  the  thing  was  wonderful! 
After  the  echoing  crash  a  lull : 

The  great  fir  on  the  slope  below 
Had  spread  its  mighty  mother-arm. 

And  caught  him,  springing,  like  a  bow 
Of  steel,  and  lowered  him  safe  from  harm. 

'Twas  but  an  instant's  dark  and  daze; 

Then,  as  he  felt  each  limb  was  sound, 
And  slowly  from  the  swooning  haze 
The  dizzy  trees  stood  still,  that  whirled, 

And  the  familiar  sky  and  ground, 

There  grew  with  them,  across  his  brain. 
A  dull  regret:  "So,  world,  dark  world, 

You  are  come  back  again  !" 

Anthony  Morehcad,  in  Century. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


The  town,  says  the  London  Spectator,  has  been  amused 
and  interested  by  a  suit  brought  by  the  trustees  of  Mme. 
Merrier,  court  dressmaker,  for  dresses  supplied  to  Mrs. 
Maxwell-Heron.  The  luxury  revealed  in  the  case  and 
the  charges  for  it  were  alike  monstrous.  One  dress  of 
white  satin,  with  a  train  painted  by  hand,  cost  81/.,  but 
was  charged  for  by  the  milliner  at  210/.,  a  profit  of  more 
than  150  per  cent.  Another  dress,  of  sapphire  velvet, 
cost  44/.  &s.,  and  even  with  the  regular  profit 
of  40  per  cent  added  ought  to  have  been  charged  at  only 
62/.,  but  was  charged  170/.  There  were  other  accusations 
of  charges  for  goods  not  ordered,  and  goods  returned, 
but  they  were  rather  evidences  of  dishonesty  or  careless- 
ness than  of  either  luxury  or  overcharging.  The  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Smith,  took  a  tolerant  tone,  observed  that  a 
lady  who  went  to  a  court  milliner  like  Mme.  Mercier 
must  expect  to  pay,  allowed  the  profit  of  40  per  cent  as 
reasonable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  white  satin  dress 
granted  150/.,  because  Mrs.  Maxwell-Heron  had  offered 
it.  We  do  not  quite  see  the  argument  for  this  lenity. 
Court  milliners  are  artists,  no  doubt,  of  a  kind,  and  have 
a  right  to  charge  for  their  skill,  but  they  should  either 
mention  their  charges  beforehand,  and  adhere  to  them, 
or  be  bound  by  some  recognized  custom  of  the  trade.  The 
result  of  the  trial  will  not  greatly  encourage  the  very  few 
husbands  who  have  the  courage  to  fight  such  charges, 
while  it  will  encourage  every  milliner  to  be  yet  more  ex- 
travagant. The  trial  must  be  pleasant  reading  for  So- 
cialists, who,  however,  should  be  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  in  this  case  the  worker  pillaged  the  idler  almost  at 
discretion.  Bills  like  Mme.  Mercier's  help  "to  liquidate 
society"  pretty  rapidly. 


The  housewife  of  fifty  years  ago  had — 

1.  A  barrel  of  soft  soap,  that  she  had  worked  a  week 
to  make,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  she  had  spent  in  sav- 
ing ashes  and  soap-grease. 

2.  A  stripped  birch  broom,  that  her  husband  had  cut 
in  the  woods,  and  spent  the  better  part  of  three  or  four 
evenings  in  whittling  out  and  tying  up.  When  it  was 
done  it  was  heavy  and  homely,  and  wouldn't  sweep  any 
thing  finer  than  pease;  but  it  was  durable  and  strong. 
Muscle  must  do  the  rest. 

3.  A  hand  mop,  made  of  some  old  woolen  garment 
that  had  betn  patched  and  washed  until  it  could  be  used 
no  longer. 

4.  White  sand,  gathered  from  the  shallows  of  the  hill- 
side brooks,  dried  in  pans  by  the  fire-place,  and  stored 
away  in  the  attic  until  wanted. 

5.  Elbow-grease.  Without  this  last  article  all  others 
were  of  no  use.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  of 
this  was  necessary,  the  proverbial  cleanliness  of  the  aver- 
age New  England  house  speaks  eloquently  of  an  inborn 
love  of  purity,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  that  has 
bloomed  in  the  art,  comfort  and  luxury  that  are  the  herit- 
age of  to-day. 

Light  wraps  of  cloth,  says  Demorest's,  are  very  popular, 
and  some  styles  are  braided  or  embroidered  around  the 
neck  and  sleeves  and  across  the  ends  of  the  fronts,  and 
need  no  other  trimming  save  ribbons  to  tie  at  the  throat. 
Others  have  wool  fringes  of  braid  or  cord  that  are  allowed 
to  hang  without  knots  or  tassels,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  bullion  fringe.  All  dress  skirts  are  slightly  longer 
than  heretofore,  and  there  are  demi-trains  for  house 
wear;  but  American  women  arc  too  sensible  to  adopt 
skirts  for  the  street  that  require  to  be  held  up.  There  is 
a  tendency  toward  drawing  the  line  between  hats  and 
bonnets  for  day  and  evening  or  dressy  wear,  making  the 
hat  the  daytime  and  out-of-door  covering,  and  the  close 
bonnet  the  proper  thing  for  dressy  and  evening  wear. 
There  is  so  little  full  dress  in  theaters,  outside  of  the 
boxes,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  take  some  decided  stand 
in  the  matter.  While  there  are  many  fancy  styles  in  the 
new  exhibits  of  hosiery,  solid  colors  and  dark  shades 
seem  to  be  the  favorites.  The  popularity  of  black  hose 
increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and  they  will  be  worn 


with  light  dresses  of  all  sorts,  and  with  the  most  dressy 
toilets  in  evening  shades. 

In  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  materials  brought  out 
for  spring  and  summer  use  in  Paris,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  suits  are  to  be  quite  simple,  and  nothing  particu- 
larly eccentric  has  yet  been  seen.  Striped  and  checked 
suits,  for  walking  purposes,  are  not  in  the  bright,  showy 
colors  of  times  gone  by,  but  in  plain,  well-blended  tones, 
which  produce  soft  and  delicate  effects.  Materials  with 
very  large  checks  are  used  for  skirts  and  dusters.  One  of 
these  garments  is  of  the  goods  called  "  chestnut  skin." 
It  is  a  very  light  woolen  fabric,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
downy  texture  somewhat  resembling  that  of  velvet.  The 
duster  of  this  article  is  in  two  shades  of  gray,  with  a  de- 
sign of  large  checks.  It  is  lined  with  gray  surah.  The 
front  is  plain  and  the  back  gathered  at  the  waist  like  a 
shirring.  A  hood  lined  with  gray  surah  falls  down  the 
back,  and  the  same  piece  of  goods  is  taken  down  the 
front  to  the  waist  in  rerers  style.  A  surah  scarf  around 
the  waist  is  placed  under  the  gathers.  It  falls  in  two 
ends,  drawn  together  by  small  floss-silk  tassels.  The 
straight  religieuse  sleeves  have  deep  surah  cuffs.  Many 
of  these  garments  will  be  worn  for  traveling  purposes  and 
at  the  sea-shore. 


Skirts  are  still  full.  They  sometimes  fall  in  natural 
folds,  and  again  are  sometimes  arranged  in  large  round 
plaits;  but  light  fabrics  are  always  prettier  when  they  hang 
perfectly  straight  and  plain.  Tunics  over  the  skirt  may 
be  arranged  in  refers  style  and  fastened  high  near  the 
waist.  Among  the  most  suitable  materials  for  spring  and 
summer  wear  is  foulard.  A  favorite  design  consists  of 
fine  white  stripes,  or  rather  threads,  placed  about  a  half- 
inch  apart,  on  a  navy-blue  ground.  The  suit  may  com- 
prise a  draped  skirt,  a  small  pointed  waist  with  drapery 
in  fichu  style,  and  a  vest  of  white  plaited  crape  showing 
through  the  open  part  of  the  fichu  plaiting.  There  are 
also  stamped  foulards  with  tiny  white  designs,  on  grounds 
of  every  color.  Some  striped  foulards  have  Chinese  fig- 
ures arranged  to  form  columns.  For  young  girls  there  are 
stamped  pongee  silks,  with  stripes  in  cachemire  style. 
The  style  of  cutting  waists  depends  very  much  on  the 
way  the  tunics  or  overskirts  are  draped.  For  slight  young 
girls  the  most  becoming  arrangement  is  to  have  the  waist 
and  tunics  fastened  down  under  a  round  belt.  The  waist 
forms  a  kind  of  plaited  blouse,  with  the  plaits  only  in 
front.  It  opens  in  the  neck,  over  a  plastron.  This  is 
either  embroidered  or  of  a  different  material  to  the  waist. 
Usually  the  deep  rerers  collar  is  of  velvet.  Plaited  and 
gathered  waists  and  tunics  are  only  pretty  when  of  light 
fabrics.  They  have  revers,  collars,  cuffs,  and  belts  of 
velvet.'   

The  following  is  the  latest  story  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  who  has  ever  been  a  striking  figure  since  the  day 
she  charmed  Napoleon  III  with  the  wreath  of  violets 
which  she  wore  in  her  golden  hair.  "  'Twas  morning 
then,  but  now  the  night  has  come."  A  few  days  ago,  a 
visitor  to  the  Marcus  church  at  Venice,  where  the  ex- 
Empress  is  now  staying,  observed  a  lady,  dressed  in  deep- 
est mourning,  kneeling  in  long,  silent  prayer  before  one 
of  the  side  altars.  When  at  last  she  rose  she  looked 
about  her  in  search  of  something  which  she  missed,  and 
then  walked  slowly  away,  supporting  herself  by  the 
wall  toward  the  entrance.  The  stranger  politely  offered 
his  arm,  which  was  gratefully  accepted,  the  lady  mean- 
while explaining  that  one  of  the  beggars  must  have  taken 
her  silver-headed  walking-stick  away,  without  which  she 
was  "very  helpless."  Outside  the  church  two  liveried 
footmen  were  waiting ;  the  stranger,  on  retiring,  offered 
his  address  card  (alas  for  cruel  Nemesis,  he  was  a  Ger- 
man from  Berlin!),  glancing  at  which  the  lady  was  seen  to 
shudder  slightly,  and  then  return  the  civility  by  whisper- 
ing, "Empress  Eugenie,  and— homeless." 


The  woman  Astie  de  Valsayre,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  came  into  notoriety  by  fighting  a  duel  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  with  another  woman  who  had  very 
properly  called  her  a  fool,  first  wanted  Pasteur  to  experi- 
ment on  her,  instead  of  on  rabbits,  with  his  anti-hydro- 
phobia inoculation ;  but  he  refused.  Then  she  wanted 
Dr.  Grusdlbach  to  try  on  her  his  plan  cf  freezing  a  person 
solid  and  thawing  the  subject  out  again,  after  a  year  or 
two,  in  as  good  vital  condition  as  ever;  but  he  also  de- 
clined. Now  she  wants  to  go  to  the  Congo  country  to 
help  De  Brazza  civilize  the  blacks. 


A  girl  or  woman  whose  clothing  has  caught  fire  should 
immediately  lie  down  on  the  floor.  Any*  one  who  goes 
to  her  assistance  should  instantly,  if  she  still  be  erect, 
make  her  lie  down,  or,  if  needful,  throw  her  down  into  a 
horizontal  position,  and  keep  her  in  it.  Sparks  fly  up- 
ward and  flames  ascend.  Ignition  from  below  mounts 
with  fearful  rapidity;  and,  as  a  result,  the  fatality  or  dis- 
figurement in  these  lamentable  cases  is  due  to  the  burns 
inflicted  about  the  body,  neck,  face  and  head,  and  not 
to  injuries  of  the  lower  limbs.  Now,  the  very  moment 
that  the  person  whose  clothes  are  on  fire  is  in  a  horizon- 
tal position  on  a  flat  surface,  the  flames  still  ascend,  but 
only  into  the  air,  and  not  encircling  their  victim.  Time 
I  is  thus  gained  for  further  action,  and  in  such  a  crisis,  in 
a  fight  against  fire,  a  few  seconds  are  precious,  nay,  price- 


less. Once  in  the  prone  position,  the  person  afflicted 
may  crawl  to  a  bell-pull  or  to  a  door,  so  as  to  clutch  at 
the  one  or  open  the  other  to  obtain  help.  The  draught 
from  an  open  door  into  the  room  would  serve  to  blow 
the  flames,  if  any,  away  from  the  body;  or,  again,  still 
crawling,  the  sufferer  may  be  able  to  secure  a  rug  or  table- 
cover,  or  other  articles  at  hand,  to  smother  any  remaining 
flames.  As  soon  as  the  horizontal  position  is  assumed 
they  have  no  longer  much  to  feed  upon,  and  may  either 
go  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  may  be  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally extinguished  as  the  person  rolls  or  moves  upon 
the  floor.  In  any  case,  not  only  is  time  gained  but  the 
injury  inflicted  is  minimized. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  of  using  burnt  bread  for  a 
tooth-powder  is  again  revived,  and  rye  bread  is  the  kind 
recommended.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
gritty,  burn  the  bread  to  ashes,  pass  the  rolling-pin  over 
it,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  thus  convincing 
yourself  of  its  being  a  perfect  powder.  Personal  experi- 
ence has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  teeth  will  not  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  white  appearance  unless  treated  to  the 
usual  number  of  brushings,  and,  in  addition,  given  a  so- 
called  dry  polish ;  that  is,  rub  them  well  with  a  flannel 
cloth  dampened  just  enough  to  hold  the  prepared  chalk, 
and  then  rinse  the  mouth  with  tepid  water.  By  the  by, 
how  many  mothers  realize  that  when  baby  is  allowed  to 
quiet  herself  by  sucking  her  thumb  it  usually  results  in 
the  upper  teeth  protruding  in  a  very  ugly  way  ?  If  the 
two  middle  fingers  are  her  comfort,  then  the  lower  teeth 
force  themselves  out.  It  never  seems  to  dawn  upon  the 
infant  mind  that  this  delight  is  not  unalloyed ;  but  surely 
the  pretty  maid  will  blame  you  when  she  realizes  what 
altered  the  shape  of  her  mouth  from  a  dainty  rosebud 
into  a  deformity,  tor  in  extreme  cases  it  really  becomes 
that.   

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  will  retire  from  the  amateur 

dramatic  stage. 

Women  who  suffer  from  cold,  even  in  these  spring  days, 
use  French  sacque  gowns,  made  of  fleece-lined  piqui, 
trimmed  around  the  neck,  wrists,  and  down  the  front,  with 
a  scant  ruffle  of  pique  two  inches  wide,  the  edges  scal- 
loped and  dots  wrought  in  the  scallops.  The  shape  is  a 
sacque  front,  with  a  pointed  yoke  in  the  back.  This  yoke 
is  doubled  for  greater  warmth,  and  there  is  a  standing 
band  around  the  neck  to  hold  the  ruffle;  and  on  this 
band  is  set  a  strip  of  feather-stitched  cambric,  also  on  the 
sleeves  and  down  the  front.  I  have  a  young  friend — a 
wife  of  only  two  years'  experience,  but  very  clever  in  the 
management  of  her  husband,  nevertheless;  she  tells  me 
that  when  she  wants  something  that  she  is  not  entitled 
to — something  that  her  husband  is  not  excusable  in  giv- 
ing her — she  just  lets  her  hair  down,  puts  on  a  certain 
soft,  fluffy  and  altogether  heavenly  morning  wrapper, 
and  gently  prefers  her  request.  The  costume  is  what 
fetches  him  every  time;  ana  I  counsel  brides  to  study  the 
question  of  home-dressing  with  practical  reference  to  its 
value  as  marital  persuaders. — Clara  Belle. 


Mr.  Ivan  Levinstein,  the  president  of  the  Manchester 
section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  new  substance  which  is  extracted  from  coal  tar, 
and  possesses  sweetening  properties  far  stronger  than  the 
best  cane  or  beet-root  sugar.  This  substance,  he  said, 
seemed  likely  to  enter  into  daily  consumption.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Levinstein,  one  part  of  it  will  give  a  very  sweet 
taste  to  ten  thousand  parts  of  water,  for  it  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  times  sweeter  than  beet  sugar,  and  taken  in  the 
quantities  added  to  food  as  sweetening  material,  has  no 
injurious  effects  whatever  on  the  human  system.  Patients 
suffering  from  diabetes  have  been  treated  for  the  last  few 
months,  in  one  of  the  principal  hospitals  in  Berlin,  with 
saccharine,  without  feeling  in  the  least  inconvenienced  by 
its  use.  The  use  of  saccharine  would,  therefore,  Mr. 
Levinstein  said,  be  not  merely  a  probable  substitute  for 
sugar,  but  it  might  even  be  applied  to  medicinal  purposes 
where  sugar  was  not  permissible. 


The  whole  composition,  as  well  as  every  detail  of  As- 
syrian sculpture,  displays  more  direct  study  of  nature 
than  was  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  where  the  figure  was  cre- 
ated upon  an  abstract  model,  a  canon  founded  more  upon 
convention  than  upon  observation  of  life.  Instead  of  re- 
maining behind  life,  as  did  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian 
sculptor  went  beyond  natural  truth,  exaggerating  and 
coarsening.  A  voluptuous  fullness  was  chosen  as  a  type 
of  the  luxurious  and  contemplative  Mesopotamian,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  elastic  leanness  of  the  Egyptian  figure 
characterized  the  sinewy  fellah,  emaciated  from  scanty 
nourishment  and  fatiguing  exertion  in  his  dry  climate. 


A  reporter's  yarn  :  John  Brown,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  servant.  The  true  manner 
of  Brown's  death— the  actual  facts  were  suppressed  at  the 
time— was  quite  curious.  He  had  set  an  ingenious  man- 
trap for  poachers ;  it  was  so  ingenious,  in  fact,  that  he  him- 
self forgot  just  how  it  worked.  As  a  result,  in  climbing  a 
fence  he  was  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and  found  himself 
suspended  by  his  heels,  head  downward.  It  was  several 
hours  before  he  was  discovered  and  rescued.  Fatal  re- 
sults followed.   

Of  satires  I  think  as  Epictetus  did :  "If  evil  be  said  of 
thee  and  if  it  be  true  correct  thyself ;  if  it  be  a  lie  laugh 
at  it."  By  dint  of  time  and  experience  I  have  learned  to 
be  a  good  post-horse;  I  go  through  my  appointed  stage, 
and  I  care  not  for  the  curs  that  bark  at  me  along  the  road. 
— Frederick  the  Great. 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


Cloud,  wind,  and  sleet !  the  hills  look  darkly  bare ; 

But  yonder  on  a  dim,  denuded  height 

One  lonely  pine  uplifts  his  foliaged  might 
Waving  green  glories  o'er  earth's  despair. 
Type  of  thy  poet's  soul,  he  greets  us  there; 

Aged  in  sooth,  and  yet  his  crown  is  bright ; 

Girdled  by  winter,  yet  beyond  its  blight; 
Still  of  his  own  true  grandeur  unaware; 

Type  of  thy  soul  is  he — thy  poet  soul ; 
His  spell  transforms  the  strong  winds  into  song, 

That,  charmed  in  sweeping  rhythmic  branch  and  bole, 

Lapse  to  the  long,  low  music  of  the  sea; 
Wild  birds,  like  winged  hopes,  furled  from  wintry  wrong, 

Dream  of  spring  heavens  in  that  deep-hearted  tree! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


ABORIGINAL  KNOWLEDGE 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  within  the  past  ten  years 
to  witness  a  number  of  the  remaining  landmarks  left  to  in- 
dicate the  trail  of  the  original  inhabitant  of  this  country. 
It  Has  been  a  pleasure,  and  yet  a  kind  of  sad  pleasure,  to 
examine  the  crumbling  ruins  of  what  was  regarded,  no 
doubt,  as  the  very  triumph  of  aboriginal  taste  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

I  can  take  but  a  cursory  glance  at  these  ear-marks  of  a 
forgotten  age,  for  a  short  treatise  like  this  can  not  em- 
brace minute  details,  of  course. 

We  are  told  by  the  historian  that  there  were,  originally, 
two  distinct  classes  of  Indians  occupying  the  territory 
now  embraced  by  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  village  In- 
dians or  horticultural  Indians,  and  the  extremely  rural 
Indians  or  non-horticultural  variety. 

The  village  Indians  or  horticulturists  subsisted  upon 
fruits  and  grain,  ground  in  a  crude  way,  while  the  non- 
horticulturists  lived  on  wild  game,  berries,  acorns,  and 
pilgrims. 

Of  the  latter  class  few  traces  remain,  excepting  rude 
arrow-heads  and  coarse  stone  weapons.  These  articles 
show  very  little  skill,  as  a  rule,  the  only  indication  of 
brains  that  I  ever  discovered  being  on  a  large  stone  ham- 
mer, or  Mohawk  swatter — and  they.were  not  the  brains  of 
the  man  who  made  it  either. 

The  village  Indians,  however,  were  architects  from 
away  up  the  gulch. 

They  constructed  a  number  of  architectural  works  of 
great  beauty,  several  of  which  I  have  visited.  They  were 
once,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  very  desirable  residences, 
but  now,  alas,  they  have  fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude 
— at  least  that  is  what  it  looked  like  to  me, — and  the  odor 
reminded  me  of  innocuous  desuetude  in  a  bad  state  of 
preservation. 

In  New  Mexico,  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  built  a  number  of  pueblos  or  villages,  which  will 
stand  up,  in  a  measure,  though  some  of  them  are  in  a  re- 
cumbent position.  These  pueblos  or  villagesare  formed 
of  three  or  iour  buildings,  constructed  in  the  retrousse 
style  of  architecture,  and  made  of  adobe  bricks.  These 
bricks  are  generally  of  a  beautiful,  soft,  black-and-tan 
color,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  the  first  loaf  of  bread 
baked  by  a  young  lady  who  has  been  reared  in  luxury  but 
whose  father  has  been  suddenly  called  away  to  Canada. 
The  adobe  brick  is  said  to  be  so  indigestible,  in  fact, 
that  I  am  confident  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  found  on  every  hotel  bill  of  fare  in  our  broad,  sin- 
cursed  land. 

One  of  these  dwellings  was  generally  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  with  no  stairways  in  the  interior,  but 
movable  ladders  on  the  outside  instead.  This  manner  of 
reaching  the  upper  floor  had  its  advantages,  and  yet  it 
was  not  always  convenient.  One  feature  in  its  favor  was 
the  isolation  which  a  man  could  pull  around  himself  by 
going  in  at  the  second-story  window  and  pulling  the  lad- 
der up  after  him,  as  there  was  no  entrance  to  the  house 
on  the  ground  floor.  If  a  man  really  courted  retirement, 
and  wanted  to  write  a  humorous  lecture  or  a  two-dollar 
homily,  he  could  insert  himself  through  the  second-story 
window,  pull  in  the  staircase,  and  go  to  work.  Then  no 
one  could  disturb  him  without  bribing  a  hook  and  ladder 
company  to  come  along  and  let  him  in. 

But  the  great  drawback  was  the  annoyance  incident  to 
ascending  these  ladders  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  while 
under  the  influence  of  Aztec  rum,  a  very  seductive  yet 
violently  intoxicating  beverage,  containing  about  eight 
parts  cheer  to  ninety-two  parts  inebriate. 

Those  residences  were  hardly  Gothic  in  style,  being  ex- 
tremely rectangular,  with  a  tendency  toward  the  more 
modern  dry-goods  box.  It  is  believed  by  abler  men  than 
I  am,  men  who  could  believe  more  in  two  minutes  than 
I  could  believe  in  a  lifetime  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
that  those  houses  contained  about  thirty-eight  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  and  nineteen  on  the  second.  These 
apartments  were  separated  by  some  kind  of  cheap  and 
transitory  partition  which  could  not  stand  the  climatic 
changes,  and  so  has  gone  to  decay;  but  these  Indians 
were  determined  to  have  their  rooms  separated  in  some 
way,  for  they  were  polite  and  decorous  to  a  fault.  No 
Aztec  gentleman  would  emerge  from  his  room  until  he 
had  completed  his  toilet,  if  it  cost  him  his  position. 

I  once  heard  of  an  Aztec  who  lived  away  down  in  old 
Mexico  somewhere,  several  centuries  ago,  and  who  was 
the  pink  of  politeness.  He  wore  full  dress,  winter  and 
summer,  the  whole  year  round,  and  studied  a  large  work 
on  etiquette  every  evening.  At  night  he  would  undress 
himself  by  unhooking  the  german-silver  ring  from  his  nose 
and  hanging  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

One  night  a  young  man  from  the  capital,  named  Ozone, 
or  something  like  that,  a  relative  of  the  Montezumas, 
came  over  to  stay  a  week  or  two  with  this  Aztec  dude. 
As  a  good  joke,  he  slipped  in  and  nipped  the  nose-ring 
of  his  friend,  just  to  see  if  he  would  so  far  violate  the  pro- 
prieties as  to  appear  at  breakfast-time  without  it. 


Morning  came,  and  the  dude  awoke  to  find  the  bright 
rays  of  a  rich  Mexican  sun  streaming  in  through  his  case- 
ment. He  rose,  and,  bathing  himself  in  a  gourd,  he 
looked  on  the  back  of  the  chair  for  his  clothing,  but  it 
was  not  there.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over 
him.  He  called  for  assistance,  but  no  one  came.  He 
called  again  and  again,  louder  and  still  more  loud, 
but  help  came  not.  He  went  to  the  casement  and 
looked  out  upon  the  plaza.  The  plaza  did  not  turn 
away.  A  Mexican  plaza  is  not  easily  dashed.  He 
called  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  all  was  still  in  the  house. 
Hollow  echoes  alone  came  back  to  mock  him. 

At  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  household  returned  from 
a  protracted  picnic  in  the  distant  hills,  young  Ozone 
ascended  the  ladder,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  a 
shawl-strap,  and,  entering  the  room  of  the  Aztec  dude, 
gave  him  the  nose-ring,  with  a  hearty  laugh ;  but,  alas! 
he  was  greeted  with  the  wild,  piercing  shriek  of  a  maniac 
robbed  of  his  clothing.  The  man  had  suffered  such 
mental  tortures  during  the  long,  long  day,  that  when  night 
came  reason  tottered  on  her  throne.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  regained  his  faculties,  but  would  always  greet  his 
visitors  with  a  wild  forty-cent  shriek,  and  bury  his  face  in 
his  hands.  His  friends  tried  to  get  him  into  society  again, 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go.  He  seemed 
to  be  afraid  that  he  would  be  shocked  in  some  way,  or 
that  some  one  might  take  advantage  of  him  and  read  an 
immoral  poem  to  him. — Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


A  NEW  GAME. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  recently  came 
across  the  new  game  of  "Hearts,"  and  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  describes  the  game  in  language  that  comes 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart : 

Hearts  is  the  reverse  of  whist.  Whist  is  perfunctory  in 
movement.  In  hearts  a  man  is  always  browsing  around 
for  trouble,  and  generally  gets  it.  In  whist  you  lead  out 
an  ace  with  the  calm  fearlessness  with  which  a  New 
Orleans  editor  will  write  a  leader  on  sorghum,  but  in 
hearts  your  large  cards  are  apt  to  get  you  into  litigation. 
In  whist  a  man  hungers  for  tricks,  and  the  more  tricks  he 
takes  the  better  he  likes  it.  In  this  game  the  acquire- 
ment of  three  or  four  tricks  well  buttered  with  hearts  will 
often  make  you  wish  you  had  never  been  born.  In  whist 
it  is  delightful  to  unfold  a  handful  of  aces  stratified  with 
smiling  kings  and  knock-kneed  jacks,  but  in  hearts  a  man 
who  knows  when  he  is  well  off  gets  very  dismal  on  review- 
ing a  panorama  of  leaders;  and  when  you  see  him  set  his 
teeth  and  swear  under  his  breath,  you  know  he  is  loaded 
with  big  fellows.  Finally,  in  whist  you  know  you  have 
twoenemies,  but  in  hearts,  when  you  have  a  bad  hand,  you 
find  out  that  all  your  friends  rally  and  fill  you  up  with 
consolation — and  hearts. 

The  object  in  this  philosophical  pastime  is  to  avoid 
taking  any  hearts  yourself  and  to  unload  those  you  have 
on  your  suspicious  neighbors.  You  must  follow  suit  ex- 
actly as  in  whist,  but  there  are  no  trumps.  In  a  three- 
handed  game  the  deuce  of  diamonds  is  removed ;  in  a 
five-handed,  the  deuce  of  spades  also.  In  four-handed, 
the  full  pack  is  used,  and  thirteen  cards  are  dealt  each 
player.  Then  the  trouble  begins.  Each  player  buys, 
say,  fifty  chips  at  ten  cents  apiece,  and  for  every  heart  he 
takes  in  a  trick  he  pays  a  chip  into  the  pool,  which  the 
robbers  who  have  unloaded  theirs  rake  in  and  divide. 

Let  us  suppose  on  the  deal  you  rind  that  fortune  has  fa- 
vored you  in  a  four-handed  game  with  ace,  king,  nine, 
and  deuce  of  diamonds,  nine,  ten,  jack,  eight  of  spades, 
jack  and  six  of  clubs,  and  deuce,  six,  and  ace  of  hearts. 
You  know  you  are  in  peril  from  the  long  spade  suit,  and 
also  that  three  heart  leads  will  fetch  out  your  ace  and 
make  you  unhappy.  Also,  if  some  other  pirate  hap[>ens 
to  have  a  short  suit  of  diamonds  you  may  get  into  trouble. 
On  the  contrary,  your  short  suit  of  clubs  may  prove  your 
salvation  by  enabling  you  to  throw,  off  one  of  the  measly 
spades  on  the  third  lead.  These  chances,  pro  and  con, 
occupy  your  mind  affably  while  you  sort  your  cards,  and 
then  you  brace  up  and  lead  out  the  jack  of  clubs,  fondly 
hoping  to  bring  a  short  suit  into  play  at  once.  It  brings 
out  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  buccaneer  on  your  right 
captures  with  the  ace.  The  return  lead  is  a  diamond. 
You  catch  it  with  the  ace,  and  lead  out  your  last  club. 
It  is  a  six.  You  think  that  is  good  play,  but  it  isn't. 
The  other  burglars  have,  through  a  long  course  of  misery, 
acquired  some  horse-sense  at  this  game,  and  know  that 
that  second  lead  of  clubs  signifies  a  short  suite  in  your 
hand;  and,  pleasantly  reasoning  that  you  must  have  a  long 
suit  concealed  about  your  person,  determine  to  lay  for 
you.  Which  is  it?  They  will  find  out.  Your  club 
is  captured  and  a  spade  is  led  back  at  you.  You  throw- 
off  your  jack  on  the  ace,  which  also  gathers  in  the  king 
and  queen.  Then  a  second  spade,  the  six,  is  led.  You 
capture  with  the  ten.  Now,  eight  spades  are  buried,  and 
only  five  are  out,  of  which  you  hold  the  two  largest. 
You  know  that  on  the  next  spade  lead  you  are  bound  to 
catch  a  heart  from  some  ruffian.  So  you  boldly  come  out 
with  the  king  of  diamonds  to  throw  them  off  the  scent. 
You  get  four  diamonds.  Then  you  lead  the  nine.  The 
sinner  on  the  left  gives  you  the  five,  his  partner  in  crime 
favors  you  with  the  four,  and  then — why,  then  the  villain 
on  your  right  chuckles  and  makes  you  a  present  of  a  fat 
cross-eyed  king  of  hearts,  that  makes  your  hair  curl.  You 
see  he  happened,  by  a  run  of  the  cards,  to  be  as  short  of 
diamonds  as  you  were  of  clubs.  Cards  will  run  this  way 
sometimes  in  hearts — it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  game. 
Well,  you  have  lost  your  own  chance  of  salvation,  and 
feel  real  devilish,  and  your  one  object  in  life  is  to  get 
somebody  else  in  sickness;  so  you  lead  out  the  deuce  of 
hearts.  Ha,  ha  !  Somebody  has  got  to  take  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  a  deuce.  Now  the  j 
real  business  has  begun,  and  everybody  puts  on  his  think- 
ing cap  and  immerses  himself  in  a  brown-study.  The  I 
highwayman  on  your  right  seems  particularly  blue,  at 
which,  of  course,  you  are  secretly  pleased,  for  vengeance 
is  what  you  are  after.  Well,  the  convict  on  your  left,  | 
after  combing  over  his  wits  awhile,  surprises  you  by  taking  I 


the  deuce  with  a  queen.  The  other  pickpocket  throws 
off  a  ten,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  murderer  on  your 
right,  with  a  joyful  whoop,  inserts  a  jack  right  under  it. 
You  are  foiled.  Now  the  brigand  on  your  left,  who  was 
friendly  before,  bears  you  a  grudge,  and  proceeds  to  grat- 
ify it  by  leading  a  small  spade.  His  neighbor  follows 
suit,  and  then  the  ticket-of-leave  man  on  your  right  adds 
new  insult  to  his  previous  injury  by  giving  you  another 
heart,  for  you  are  bound  to  take  the  trick.  Now  you  are 
indeed  mad.  You  reason  that  the  cards  can't  be  exactly 
divided  around  the  table,  so  you  leap  for  your  revenge  by 
firing  the  six  of  hearts.  The  man  on  your  left  gives  you 
the  tray,  the  next  makes  you  a  present  of  the  four,  and 
the  scallawag  on  your  right,  the  very  man  you  were  after, 
slides  the  five  under  it.  Now  you  are  ripe  for  a  strait- 
jacket,  and  what  is  worse,  you  don't  see  how  you  can 
avoid  getting  a  few  more.  You  venture  with  the  deuce  of 
diamonds.  You  got  a  heart  in  your  last  diamond  trick, 
and  now  some  other  friend  will  have  to  take  one.  Will 
he?  Your  enemy  on  the  left  takes  it  with  the  queen,  his 
neighbor  slides  in  the  four,  and  the  man  you  were  gun- 
ning for,  who  has  no  diamonds,  gives  him  a  club.  Now 
lor  the  coup  de  grace.  The  ranger  on  your  left,  whom 
you  antagonized  sometime  ago,  comes  back  at  you  with 
the  seven  of  hearts — the  lowest  out.  The  next  has  the 
eight,  the  man  you  were  after  has  none,  and  you  are 
bound  to  take  the  trick  with  your  unguarded  ace.  This 
completes  the  hand,  for  all  the  hearts  are  out ;  you  have 
nine  and  pay  for  them  ;  the  kidnaper  on  your  left  scowls 
at  you  and  pays  for  four;  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  beetle-browed  architect  of  all  your  sorrows 
gleefully  parcel  out  the  pile  with  the  burly  cut-throat 
across  the  table. 

I  know  no  game  so  calculated  to  ripen  a  man  for  state's 
prison  as  hearts.  It  w  ill  break  up  the  friendship  of  years 
in  five  minutes,  subdue  every  fine  instinct,  and  cause 
every  unholy  emotion  to  swell  visibly.  It  looks  very 
amusing.  I  saw  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  a 
noble,  thoughtful  nature,  sit  down  with  a  complacent 
smile  and  a  stack  of  chips  with  four  men  immeasurably 
his  physical  inferiors,  but  who  knew  the  game.  In  an 
hour  they  had  climbed  all  over  him,  and  sat  down  on 
him,  turned  him  wrong  side  out,  combed  his  back  hair, 
and  wallowed  in  his  salary  till  he  was  as  undignified  as  a 
wet  hen,  and  got  infuriated,  and  made  mistakes,  and  for- 
got the  run  of  the  cards,  and  got  about  four  times  as 
many  hearts  as  his  hands  naturally  called  for.  I  saw 
another  man,  who  was  a  great  amateur  humorist,  sit  down 
at  the  game  and  try  to  be  funny.  When  he  happened  to 
have  one  or  two  small  hearts  he  would  fire  them  at  the 
boys  on  the  first  lead,  and  then  lay  back  and  chuckle 
over  the  trouble  that  followed.  It  didn't  work.  The 
boys  got  back  at  him  on  suits,  and  loaded  him  up  with 
hearts  till  he  couldn't  see.  After  two  or  three  hands  he 
ceased  laughing,  then  abandoned  his  smile,  then  grew 
melancholy,  and  finally  became  the  worst  growler  at  the 
table.  Then  he  stopped  playing  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  squared  his  energies  to  get  in  some  fine  revenge. 
That  didn't  work,  neither.  The  hearts  came  in  thicker  and 
faster,  and  more  of  them  ;  he  would  catch  them  on  the 
second  lead  of  a  suit  and  sometimes  on  the  first ;  he  got 
them  in  surprising  numbers  in  unexpected  places,  until 
finally  he  gave  up  the  game,  and  I  understand  is  now 
writing  a  tragedy  for  Lawrence  Barrett. 

Yes,  hearts  is  a  game  of  great  and  varied  resources.  I 
never  saw  a  looker-on  who  wasn't  frantic  to  learn,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  expert  who  didn't  pass  through  bank- 
ruptcy w  hile  getting  his  education.  It  is  a  bad  game  for 
chumps.  A  chump  may  have  a  run  of  uproarious  luck  at 
poker  ..  hich  will  make  all  the  long-headed  boys  sorry, 
but  let  them  get  him  at  hearts,  and  see  them  skin  him.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  a  chump  who  plays  on  his  luck  get  into 
this  game  and  run  foul  of  a  short  suit,  and  gather  hearts, 
and  be  hammered,  and  get  to  squealing.  It  takes  the  con- 
ceit out  of  a  man  if  it  does  enlarge  his  profanity;  and  these 
exasperatingly  scientific  w  hist-players  are  the  softest  meat 
one  can  wish  to  strike  at  hearts.  When  several  of  those 
can't -get-away  hands  come  in  succession,  you  think  hearts 
a  loathsome  amusement  which  no  gentleman  would  play, 
but  a  couple  of  good  deals,  giving  you  opportunity  to 
lay  out  your  neighbors,  will  show  you  it  has  its  redeem- 
ing points. 

There  was  a  man  here  w  ho  had  joined  the  church,  and 
was  always  laughing,  and  never  swore,  and  was  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  everybody  envied  him,  and  nobody 
could  ever  say  he  had  done  a  fellow-being  an  injury.  Last 
week  he  kicked  his  dog,  refused  to  go  to  the  pastor's  dona- 
tion party,  stopped  his  life  insurance,  because  he  said  it 
was  tot;  d  d  expensive,  got  into  four  lawsuits  w  ith  per- 
sonal friends,  and,  after  a  general  wrangle  with  every- 
body he  knew,  left  town  with  a  black  eye  and  went  down 
and  settled  in  Texas.    He  had  learned  hearts. 


Alexander  M.  Calder,  the  Philadelpia  sculptor,  has  al- 
most completed  his  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Meade,  ordered  by  the  T'airmount  Park  Art  Association. 
It  will  cost  $25,000,  exclusive  of  its  pedestal.  The  plas- 
ter model  represents  General  Meade  as  having  just  reined 
in  his  horse,  and  the  animal,  with  fore  feet  extended,  is 
in  the  act  of  checking  himself.  All  four  feet  are  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  having  the  gripping  position  of  all 
animals  when  their  forward  movement  is  suddenly 
checked.  The  ears  are  laid  back,  the  neck  arched  by 
the  pull  of  the  reins,  and  the  jaws  opened  by  the  action 
of  the  bit.  In  the  saddle  General  Meade  sits  sturdily 
erect,  his  feet  braced  in  the  stirrups,  his  gloved  left  hand 
holding  the  reins,  and  his  ungloved  right  hand  hanging  by 
his  side,  holding  the  removed  nlove  and  his  fatigue  cap 
by  the  visor.  He  is  looking  straight  ahead.  The  like- 
ness is  excellent.  One  button  of  his  coat  is  unbuttoned, 
causing  a  graceful  break  in  the  otherwise  straight  line  of 
the  flap,  while  the  skirts  are  ruffled  into  folds  by  his 
action  and  the  stopping  of  his  horse.  He  is  booted  and 
spurred,  and  seated  in  the  regular  army  saddle,  which, 
with  its  blankets  and  appendages,  is  perfect  in  the  mi- 
nutest detail.  The  statue  is  about  thirteen  feet  high,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pedestal. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TEAMSTER  JIM. 


It  aint  jest  the  story,  parson,  to  tell  in  a  crowd 
like  this, 

Weth  the  virtuous  matron  a  frownin'  an'  chidin' 

the  gigglin'  miss. 
An'  the  gouij  old  deacon  a  noddin'  in  time  wcth 

his  patient  snores, 
An'  the  shocked  elect  ol  the  capital  stalkin'  away 

through  the  uoors. 

But,  then,  it's  a  story  thet  happened,  an' every 
word  of  it's  true, 

An'  sometimes  we  can't  help  talkin'  oflhe  things 
thet  we  sometimes  do. 

An'  though  good  society  coldly  shets  its  doors 
onto    l  eamsler  J  mi,'' 

I'm  thinkin'  there's  lots  worse  people  thel's  bet- 
ter known  than  him. 

I  mind  the  day  he  was  married,  an'  I  danced  at 
the  weddin',  too, 

An'  I  kissed  the  bride,  sweet  Maggie— daughter 
of  Ken  McGrew. 

I  mind  how  they  set  up  housekeepin'— two 
young,  poor,  happy  lools, 

When  Jim's  only  stock  was  a  heavy  truck  an' 
lour  Kintucky  mules. 

Well,  they  lived  along  contented,  with  their  lit- 
tle joys  an'  cares, 

An'  every  year  a  baby  come,  an'  twicet  they  come 
in  pairs. 

Till  the  house  was  full  ot  children,  weth  their 

shoutin'  an'  playin'  an'  squalls, 
An' their  singin'  an'  laughin'  an'  cryin'  made 

bedlam  welhin  its  walls. 
An'  J  im,  he  seemed  to  like  it,  an'  he  spent  all  his 

evenin's  at  home; 
He  said  it  was  full  ot  music  an'  light,  an'  peace 

from  pit  to  dome. 
He  joined  the  church,  and  he  used  to  pray  that 

his  heart  might  be  kept  Iroin  sin — 
The  Btumblin'est  prayin',  but  heads  and  hearts 

used  to  bow  when  he'd  begin. 

So  they  lived  along  in  that  way,  the  same  from 
day  today, 

With  plenty  of  time  for  drivin'  work,  an'a  little 

time  lor  play; 
An'  growin'  around  'em  the  sweetest  girls  and 

the  liveliest,  manliest  boys, 
Till  the  old  gray  heads  ol  the  two  old  folks  was 

crowned  with  the  homeliest  joys. 
Eh?  Come  to  my  story!  Well,  that's  all.  They're 

livin' jnst  like  1  said, 
Only  two  ol  the  girls  is  married,  an'  one  ot  the 

boys  is  dead. 
An'  they're  honest,  an'  decent  an'  happy,  an'  the 

very  best  Christians  I  know, 
Though  I  reckon  in  brilliant  comp'ny  they'd  be 

voted  a  leetle  slow. 
Oh,  you're  pressed  for  time.  Excuse  you?  Sure, 

I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  so  long. 
Good-bye.  Now  he  looked  kind  o  bored  like,  an' 

I  reckon  thet  I  was  wrong 
To  tell  such  a  commonplace  story  of  two  sech 

commonplace  lives; 
But  we  can't  all  git  drunk  an'  gamble  an'  tight, 

an'  run  oh  with  other  men's  wives. 
Robert  j .  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  CHEAP-DINNER  MOVEMENT. 


A  stooping  figure  is  not  only  familiar  expres- 
sion of  weakness  or  old  age,  but  it  is,  when 
caused  by  careless  habits,  a  direct  cause  of  con- 
tracted chest  and  defective  breathing.  Unless 
you  rid  yourself  of  this  crook  while  at  school, 
you  will  probably  go  bent  to  your  grave.  There 
is  one  good  way  to  cure  it.  Shoulder-braces  will 
not  help.  One  needs  not  an  artificial  substitute, 
but  some  means  to  develop  the  muscles  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hold  the  head  and  shoulders  erect. 
1  know  of  but  one  bull's-eye  shot ;  it  is  to  carry 
a  weight  on  the  head.  A  sheepskin  or  other 
strong  bag  filled  with  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of 
sand  is  a  good  weight.  When  engaged  in  your 
morning  studies,  either  before  or  after  breakfast, 
put  the  bag  of  sand  on  your  head,  hold  your  head 
erect,  draw  your  chin  close  to  your  neck,  and 
walk  slowly  about  the  room,  coming  back,  if 
you  please,  every  minute  or  two  to  your  book,  or 
carrying  the  book  as  you  walk.  The  muscles 
whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  the  head  and  shoulders 
erect  are  hit,  not  with  scattering  shot,  but  with 
a  rifle  ball.  The  bones  of  the  spine  and  the  in- 
tervertebral substance  will  soon  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  attitude.  One  year  of 
daily  practice  with  the  bag,  hall  an  hour  morn- 
ing and  evening,  will  give  you  a  noble  carriage, 
without  interfering  a  moment  with  JOUX Studies. 
— Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

By  a  recent  Baltimore  verdict  a  man  who 
sued  a  paper  for  libel — damages  fifty  thousand 
dollars — got  one  cent.  Lasl  week  a  New  York 
jury  awarded  a  plaintiff  six  cents  who  was  after 
a  metropolitan  paper  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  damages.  At  this  rateol 
reward,  no  intelligent  man  who  desires  wealth 
through  a  libel  suit  should  fix  his  damages  at 
less  than  a  billion. 


An  Italian  has,  it  is  alleged,  invented  a  lumi- 
nous printing  ink  that  renders  it  possible  for 
newspapers  to  be  read  in  the  dark.  What  a 
luxury  it  will  be,  when  one  is  restless  at  night, 
to  be  able  to  take  up  a  book  or  newspaper  and 
read  himself  into  a  somnolent  condition,  with- 
out the  trouble  or  danger  attending  other 
lights!   

A  firm  of  London  soapmakers  bid  strongly  for 
Frederick  WaUer's  great  picture,  "The  liath- 
ers,"  at  the  Graham  saie,  with  a  view  to  using  it 
as  a  soap  advertisement.  They  were  only  pre- 
vented by  one  of  the  Grahams  buying  it  in 
again.  The  same  linn  bought,  for  $i  1,000,  Sir 
John  Millais's  new  picture  of  a  blonde  boy- 
blowing  soap-bubbles. 

Near  Magdeburg,  an  ancient  grave,  with  skele- 
ton, has  been  discovered,  containing  a  small 
bronze  ring,  fragments  of  pottery,  two  decorated 
shells  of  a  bivalve  found  only  in  southern 
Europe,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twelve- 
teeth  of  the  dog,  bored  at  the  root  as  if  used  for  a 
necklace. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


The  movement  for  supplying  wholesome  food 
and  dinners  to  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate  has  re- 
ceived further  development  from  an  able  and  in- 
teresting paper  lately  read  by  Captain  Wolff,  at 
the  Park  Museum  of  Hygiene.  Captain  Wolff, 
who  has  personally  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
the  metropolis  in  order  to  determine  where  the 
wants  of  the  people  arc  most  pressing,  displayed 
the  results  on  what  may  be  called  a  food  map  of 
the  metropolis.  In  some  of  the  quarters  there  is 
not  only  deficiency  of  provisions  at  a  moderate 
cost,  but  the  means  for  the  preparation  of  food 
of  any  kind  in  a  wholesome  form  are  completely 
absen*.  There  are  neither  kitchens,  nor  fires, 
nor  cooks.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  the  world  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  better  provision  than 
here  in  the  midst  of  civilization  ;  and  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  men  under  such  conditions 
should  live  a  law-abiding,  civilized  existence? 
If  a  man  drinks  beer  he  thinks  beer,  said  Samuel 
Johnson;  and  equally  true  is  it  that  if  a  man 
is  forced  to  feed  as  wolves  feed  he  will  grow 
wolfish  and  out  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  human 
government,  however  wisely  those  rules  may 
nave  been  framed  for  the  common  good.  The 
design  now  suggested  proposes  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers and  the  difficulties  incident  and  consequent 
on  starved  revolt  by  sensible  prevention  of  dan- 
ger. It  asks  for  no  charity,  which,  as  the  chair- 
man insisted,  can  not  be  a  permanent  aid;  but 
it  opens  to  all  thoughtful  persons  a  mode  of  ap- 
plying their  time  and  their  money  in  a  way  that 
shall  yield  a  return  for  both,  and  confer  a  material 
service  which  it  were  well  to  render  while  times 
are  still  peaceful  and  the  masses  loyal.  If  Dr. 
Richardson  and  those  who  are  striving  with 
him  can  but  succeed  in  establishing  half  a  dozen 
kitchens  on  a  model  scale,  the  movement  will 
rapidly  grow,  and  in  a  few  months  the  metrop- 
olis, in  every  part  of  it,  will  have  comfortable 
dining  quarters  at  which  the  poorest  can  be  fed 
wholesomely,  rationally,  and  comfortably.  A 
public  kitchen  and  dining-room  in  rivalry  to 
every  public  house  would  be  the  grandest  coun- 
terblast to  public  intemperance  that  was  ever 
set  up. — London  Lancet. 


PY/EMIA 


The  San  FrandMUl"  will  lie  d«-llvere«l 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  tills  city,  state,  or 
Country,  for  $1.50  a  year,  sample  sub- 
scription, tliree  mouths,  for  tilt)  rents. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

1*  ATE  VI"  SOU!  I  TOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
iSTHas  removed  to  324  Montgomery  street. 


CARPET 
BEATING. 

Telephone  30U(i. 


|  Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Heating  and  Reno- 
vating Wotkla  1321  and 
132  3  Market  street,  be- 
tween  i>th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  KXJILX)IN"C-, 
806  Market  Street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  '  FFICH  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1663.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  thv 
city.  Newly  fnrni>hed  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  70Q  and  711  jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD  


LESSEES 


The  I'alaee  Hotel  <>ccu  pics  a  ■■  cut  ire  Mock 
in  (lie  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  tlie  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Fartliqnake  proof.  It  lias  Five  Flevators. 
Fvery  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every-  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Centra]  Court,  illuminated  l>y  the  electric 
light.  Its  immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad  bal- 
coni,  s.  Its  carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  t.uestH  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Keataurant  ut  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


Is  the  most  virulent  form  of  blood-poison- 
ing. Less  speedily  fatal,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly so,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  of 
which  the  first  symptoms  are  Pimples, 
Sties,  Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Erup- 
tions. When  the  taint  of  Scrofula  pives 
warning  of  its  presence  bv  such  indications, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  using  AYBR'8 
Sarsapakili.a.  the  only  perfect  and  reli- 
able medicine  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood. 

SCROFULA 

Is  a  foul  corruption  in  the  blood  that  rots 
out  all  the  machinery  of  life.  Nothing 
will  eradicate  it  from  the  system  and  pre- 
vent its  transmission  to  offspring  but 
Ay  Kit's  Sarsaparili.a.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  the  only  one  that  will  cleanse 
the  blood  of  Mercurial  poison  and  the 
taint,  of  Contagious  Diseases.  Impover- 
ished blood  is  productive  of 

AN/EM  I  A, 

A  wretched  condition  Indicated  by  Pallid 
Skin,  Flaccid  .Muscles,  Shattered 
Nerves,  and  Melancholy.  Its  first 
symptoms  are  Weakness,  Languor, 
Loss  of  Nerve  Force,  and  Mental  De- 
jection. Its  course,  unchecked,  leads 
inevitably  to  insanity  or  death.  Women 
frequently  suffer  from  it.  The  only  medi- 
cine that,"  while  purifying  the  blood,  en- 
riches it  with  new  vitality,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system,  is 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  $1 ; 
Sis  bottles  for  $5. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 

I  "FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

Studio,  .08  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


every  Alternoou. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  TAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 

GENERAL 


TZ"EITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


TTUNATH.  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell ;  rooms  »7,  a8. 


"NJAHL,  H.  W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

t.    You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers.'* 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
H.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DMLY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION.  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


"MAR JOT,  ERNEST, 

x'   Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


TOOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Bald» 
6  Eddy  sfeet. 


"U/"ANDESFORDE,  J.  B., 

211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 

WELLS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILSOK,  A.  E.  &  C.  T„ 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 


M.  B.  Lhavitt.... 
C.  P.  Hall  


.  Lrsshk  and  Proprietor 
 Manager 


Matliiev  to-day   < Saturday)   at  2  oVlock 

LAST  NIGHTS  AND   LAST  PERFORMANCES. 

—  Farewell  of— 
HARRISON  and  <;oi  ICI.W 

In  two  screaming  plays. 

Performance  commences  with 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN! 

To  be  followed  by 

OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

££T  Monday,  May  10th— One  week  only — The  talented 
actor  IIAKKY  I^AC'lf  in  the  strong  American  play— 

THE  PLANTER'S  WIFE. 

S3S" Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale. ''Eft 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  stkret,  near  Markht. 
Krei.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Kvery  Evening  tiiis  week. 

GRAND  DOUBLE  BILL. 
Suppe's  Comic  Opera,  in  two  acts, 

PYGMALION  _AND  GALATEA. 

Louise  Lcighion,  Kate  Marchi,  A.  Messmer,  Ed  Ste- 
vens, and  others  in  the  cast. 

Followed  by  the  amusing  Musical  Comedy,  iu  two  acts, 

FLIRTATION. 

James  T.  Kelly,  Ed  Stevens,  T.  \V.  Eckert,  A.  Mess- 
mer, F.  Yaterga,  Louise  Leighton,  Mamie  Taylor,  Kate 
Marchi,  Lottie  Walton,  etc.,  in  the  cast. 

our  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  1  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
open  llitlly  from  '.'  A.  to  11  I*.  M. 

TO  AVOID  MISAPPREHENSION, 

I  would  state  that  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cow«*n  &  Porter,  under- 
takers. WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 

WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

— HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

1 1 6  Edtty  street. 


JHE  STENOCRAPH 

SHORT-HAND 

WRITINCJACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school.  CI.  U. 
Wick  BOD  A  CO.,  38 
California  street-  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


m 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MARKET  STRKKT, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

Tlie  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovaleti, 
refkurmlahed,  painted  and  papered 
throughout- 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  50  to  $a  50  per  day.  Special  rate, 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


That  there  are  "magnificent  distances"  even  | 
in  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  called  the  legiti-  I 
mate  is  demonstrated  by  the  two  most  notable 
ot  recent   Baldwin    engagements.    From  the  j 
beauty  that  beguiles  the  judgment  to  the  intel- 
lect that  enthralls  and  satisfies  it — from  Mary  ! 
Anderson  to  Lawrence  Barrett,  is  a  long  step; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  both  the  stately  Mary's 
beauty  and  Barrett's  intellectuality  have  been 
similarly  characterized  as  clear-cut,  classic,  and 
cold.    Aphrase  once  caught  up  is  a  mischiev- 
ous weapon  of  prejudice;  it   will  insensibly 
warp,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  the  soundest  judg- 
ment.  There  may  be  in  both  cases  a  degree  of 
justice  in  the  charge;  but  any  one  who  has  seen 
Mary  Anderson  as  "Juliet"  and  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett as  "Hernani"  would  certainly  be  prepared 
to  join  issue  of  battle  with  any  one  who  should 
make  the  statement  as  of  general  application. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Barrett's  some- 
what severe  and  studied  characterizations  are 
infused  with  so  genuine  and  spontaneous  an  ele- 
ment of  warmth  and  feeling  as  is  shown  in  his 
"Hernani."    So  marked  is  the  exhibition  of  in- 
tense, heroic,  and  passionate  feeling,   that  at 
times  one  is  positively  made  to  forget  the  lack  of 
strength  of  physique  which  detracts  so  materi- 
ally from  this  actor's  ability  to  represent  com- 
pletely such  a  part.    If  it  were  a  possibility  for 
one  of  the  "robust"  heroic  actors  to  avail  him- 
self fully  and  intelligently  of  Mr.  Barrett's  se- 
verely critical  study  and  lofty  intellectual  con- 
ception of  "Hernani,"    Victor  Hugo's  hero 
would  find  an  exponent  in  which  even  the 
author  might  be  content.    But  when  the  day 
comes  in  which  one  man's  brains  can  inspire 
the  frame  and  muscles  of  another  the  ideal 
actor  will  stand  confessed.    Nothing  but  the 
rare  and  inexplicable  gift  of  genius  can  wholly 
overcome  a  spectator's  sense  of  physical  inade- 
quacy to  a  part;  purely  intellectual  effort,  of 
however  high  an  order,  can  not  perfectly  accom- 
plish the  task.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  useless  to  refer 
to  faults  so  long  understood  as  almost  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  an  actor's  personality;  yet, 
it  must  be  whispered,  the  ideal  actor  aforesaid 
would  have  to  be  endowed  with  the  added  power 
to  eliminate  from  his  performance  the  manner- 
isms of  its  originator.    It  is  strange  that  so 
thoughful  and  critical  a  student,  and  one  who 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  intellectual  gifts 
must  be  unsparing  in  pruning  and  correcting 
before  bringing  his  personations  up  to  his  own 
ideal  standard,  should,  during  all  the  years  of 
his  fame,  have  retained  a  few  peculiarities  of 
enunciation  which  jar  upon  the  ear  as  unnatural 
and  melodramatic,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  best 
performance.    My  acquaintance   with  outlaws 
and  conspirators  is,  naturally,  rather  limited; 
but  I  see  no  cause  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  these  even  highly  dramatic  professions  are 
wont,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  to  exhale  the 
breath  with  audible    pantings    and  hissings 
which  escape  being  snorts  only  by  being  too 
sibilant. 

A  poor  actor  may  do  this  sort  of  thing  and 
have  it  accepted  as  a  part  of  his  native  badness; 
but  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Barrett  persistently 
indulges  in  it  one  listens  with  a  feeling  closely 
akin  to  "righteous  wrath."  The  funniest  part 
of  it  is,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  entire 
company  seem  to  have  caught  this  trick  from 
their  chief.  Even  the  grand  and  most  excel- 
lently personated  "Don  Sylva"  gives  snort  for 
snort  and  hiss  for  hiss  in  defying  his  rival;  and 
the  fair  object  of  their  rivalry  accentuates  every 
indignant  or  devoted  declaration  with  the  same 
prolonged  sibilation.  The  king  makes  a  heroic 
stand  against  the  prevailing  mania,  in  which  he 
is  tolerably  successful. 

Mr.  Gotthold's  "Don  Sylva"  is,  throughout, 
a  nobly  sustained  ideal  of  a  proud,  revengeful, 
but  honorable  Spanish  grandee  of  the  ancient 
and  accepted  type.  Mr.  Mosleyas  "Don  Carlos" 
looks  and  acts  a  rather  more  kingly  king  than 
stage  royalty  usually  presents.  The  heroine, 
"Donna  Zanthe,"  as  represented  by  Miss  Gale, 
looks  handsome  enough  to  have  been  the  raison 
<THre  of  all  the  trouble ;  but  that  said,  all  is  said — 
the  personation  could  not  well  be  worse.  Why 
is  it  that  feminine  stars  manage  almost  invari- 
ably to  secure  a  good  leading  man,  and  that  the 
converse  is  never  the  case?  The  leading  ladies 
who  have  appeared  with  all  the  great  actors 
have,  almost  without  exception,  been  so  utterly 
incapable  as  to  set  the  curious  to  studying  on 
the  possible  reason  of  their  being  engaged.  And 
Miss  Gale,  at  least  as  "Donna  Zanthe,"  is  no 
exception. 

But  these  little  drawbacks,  though  they  take 
time  in  the  telling,  are  but  minor  defects  in  a 
"  dramatic  season  that  has  been,  so  far,  and  prom- 
ises to  be,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
more  elevated  public  taste  that  we  have  had  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  be  reminded 
that  the  stage  still  holds  those  who  regard  study, 
scholarship  and  mentality  as  essentials  in  its 
representatives.  The  only  regret  is  that  an  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  so  rare  should  be  also  so 
brief. 

In  the  profession,  Mr.  Barrett  is  almost  as 
celebrated  for  tact  and  management  as  for  ex- 
cellence in  his  more  immediate  sphere  of  action. 
Not  the  least  proof  of  this  tact  is  given  by  his 


selection  of  business  representatives.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Barrett  realizes  what  less  observ- 
ant managers  often  fail  to  see— that  the  public 
satisfaction  depends  almost  as  much  on  the 
courtesy  and  attention  of  attaches  as  on  the 
principals  themselves.  It  is  with  the  former 
that  the  public  comes  first  in  contact,  and  a 
ticket-buyer  pleased  at  the  outset  has  his  good 
opinion  half  won  before  he  enters  the  theater. 
If  this  fact  were  better  understood  it  would  not 
only  add  to  the  popularity  of  a  theater,  but 
would  give  some  incentive  to  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  courtesy  to  a  sorely  tried  class  of 
theater  officials.  The  box-office  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses,  or,  at  least,  it  is  one  in  which  crumpled 
leaves  and  irritating  thorns  are  more  abundant 
than  they  will  be  when  the  jostling  public  shall 
mend  its  manners.  A  young  gentleman  who, 
amid  all  the  vexations  of  the  position,  can  al- 
ways show  at  the  box-office  window  a  smile  so 
urbane  and  exhibit  a  courtesy  so  deferential  and 
flattering  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Frye,  though  he  may  not 
care  about  being  either  canonized  or  translated, 
can  at  least  be  safely  recommended  to  all  young 
ladies  as  a  model  husband  with  a  smile  always 
ready  for  his  wife,  and  even  a  stray  one  left  over 
for  his  mother-in-law.  Our  home  productions 
are  notably  of  this  stamp,  with  few  exceptions; 
but  in  traveling  companies  they  are  worth 
"making  a  note  on." 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  Mr.  Barrett 
will  present  Yorick's  Love  and  David  Garrick — 
the  two  plays  on  each  evening.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  also,  a  double  bill,  consisting  of 
two  comedies  entirely  new  to  San  Francisco — 
The  King's  Pleasure  and  The  Wondei .  On 
Friday  evening,  Richelieu,  for  the  only  tine,  and 
at  Saturday  matinee,  Hamlet. 

Harrison  and  Gourlay's  return  week  has  been 
as  enjoyable  as  was  their  previous  visit.  They 
have  given,  by  way  of  opening  to  each  evening's 
entertainment,  a  new  piece,  The  Rights  of 
Woman — a  little  sketch  in  one  act,  which  gives 
John  Gourlay,  as  "Sir  Andrew  Busley,"  a  wom- 
an-hating baronet,  a  chance  to  get  in  some  of 
the  funniest  of  his  peculiar  style  of  work.  The 
other  two  characters,  "Patrick"  (Sir  Andrew's 
valet)  and  "The  Widow  Blandish"  (a  typical 
landlady),  are  amusingly  taken  by  Joseph  Con- 
yers  and  Miss  Sadie  Bigelow  respectively.  One 
of  the  most  creditable  features  of  this  company 
is  the  fact  that  the  entire  company  is  so  good, 
making  the  combination  a  notable  exception  to 
the  "one-man  companies"  carried  around  by 
most  of  our  leading  "funny  men."  Two  such 
comedians  as  Harrison  and  Gourlay  could  cer- 
tainly be  excused  as  well  as  any  one  for  depend- 
ing on  themselves  alone  to  draw;  yet  their  com- 
pany is  as  carefully  selected  and  as  generally 
capable  as  if  there  were  no  unusual  attraction. 
There  is  no  question  that  much  of  the  public 
appreciation  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Gourlay  is 
the  direct  result  of  this  courteous  regard  for  what 
is  due  their  audiences,  and  their  endeavor  not  to 
show  off  their  own  comic  gifts  so  much  as  to 
give  a  thoroughly  good  performance.  To-day's 
matinee,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings, 
will  be  the  last  chances  for  some  time  to  see 
this  company. 

Monday,  May  loth,  Mr.  Harry  Lacy,  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Jay  Rial  and  a  good  company, 
will  begin  a  week's  engagement  at  the  Bush, 
with  The  Planter's  Wife. 

Over  the  way,  at  the  favorite  little  Standard, 
Mr.  Will  T.  Barnett,  the  popular  and  polite 
treasurer  of  the  departed  minstrels,  has  managed 
a  very  successful  week  with  Mr.  Fred.  W.Millis, 
who  gives  a  very  clever  exhibition  of  ventrilo- 
quism, under  the  alluring  title  of  Sans  Souci.  In 
the  second  part,  which  is  decidedly  the  more  In- 
teresting, Mr.  Millis  introduces  the  usual  mani- 
kins— the  most  amusing  of  their  class.  Mr. 
Millis  has  a  happy  faculty  of  adding  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  audience  by  seeming  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  himself,  handling  his  little  figures  and 
ioining  in  their  make-believe  talk  with  much  of 
"the  apparent  zest  of  a  child  playing  with  dolls— 
an  illusion  which  his  boyish  face,  pleasant  smile, 
and  a  particularly  infectious  laugh,  helps  ma- 
terially to  carry  out.  Mr.  Millis  himself  is  about 
as  pleasant  a  part  of  the  "show"  as  his  funny 
little  toy-people.    Matinee  at  two  p.  m.  to-day. 

The  "musical  comedy"  at  the  California  has 
continued  this  week,  with  new  songs,  recitations, 
etc.  The  recitation  of  "Ostler  ]oe,"  a  trashy 
poem,  thrust  into  undeserved  fame  by  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter and  the  Washington  prudes  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  Mabel  Bert's  song.  If  one  had  been 
consulted  last  week,  he  would  have  said  that 
any  substitute  for  any  of  the  singing  must  be 
an  improvement;  but  this  isn't. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  too-honest  young 
man  who,  when  the  musical  young  woman  at 
the  piano  turned  to  him  with  the  sweetly  depre- 
cating remark  "But  I'm  afraid  I  tire  you  with 
my  singing,"  gallantly  blundered  out  "Oh  no, 
go  on;  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  listen  to  your 
singing  than  hear  you  talk!"  This,  with  a  cm- 
verse  application,  may  excuse  the  management 
for  putting  in  the  recitation.  But  it  is  rather 
hard  lines  for  pritty  Mabel  first  to  be  made  to 
sing  when  she  can't  sing,  and  then  to  be  obliged 
to  face  a  presumably  respectably  intelligent  and 
intelligently  respectable  audience  with  "Ostler 
Joe." 

The  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  as  presented  at 
the  Calfornia,  would  be  a  pretty  fair  entertain- 
ment at  the  Fountain,  perhaps,  or  at  some  place 
of  similar  standing  and  pretension,  but  on  the 


stage  of  a  supposed  first-class  theater  it  is  cer- 
tainly something  of  a  surprise  to  persons  of 
taste.  But  this  surprise  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  overwhelms  one  at  the  announcement  of 
another  "musical  comedy"  for  next  week.  It 
would  seem  that  whatever  the  abilities  of  the 
California  company  may  be  they  do  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  opera,  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  not 
fair  to  criticise  the  company  for  not  doing  well 
what  they  make  no  pretensions  to  being  able  to 
do;  but  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  them  as  ar- 
tists to  be  placed  where  failure  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

The  Tivoli  Oiwra-house  is  enjoying  even 
more  than  its  accustomed  run  of  patronage, 
with  the  double  attraction  of  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,  with  the  graceful  Miss  Louise  Leighton 
as  "Galatea,"  and  Flirtation,  with  the  favorite 
comedian  James  T.  Kelly  in  the  leading  part. 


NOTES. 

Thomas  W.  Keene  goes  to  Furope  this  sum- 
mer. 

Miss  Anderson  will  leave  New  York  for  Lon- 
don, June  5th. 

The  American  opera  threatens  San  F'rancisco 
in  September. 

Signor  deJAnna  has  signed  are  engagement  to 
appear  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

Janauschck  announces  her  farewell  of  the 
United  States,  for  this  season. 

The  Boston  Globe  estimates  Miss  Anderson's 
receipts  for  this  season  at  $350,000. 

Harry  Lacy  and  Mrs.  Jay  Rial,  in  The  Plant- 
er's Wife,  at  the  Bush-street  next  week. 

Mr.  Thomas's  resignation  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  has  been  accepted. 

At  the  California  next  week,  H.  J.  Byron's 
musical  burlesque  AH  Bala,  or  The 39  Thieves. 

The  Punch  of  Keys,  newer  and  brighter  than 
ever,  will  follow  The  Planter's  WifezX  the  Bush- 
street. 

Box-owners  at  the  German  opera,  New  York, 
will  have  to  pay  $700  more  next  season  than  they 
do  this  year. 

Edward  Solomon  and  Lillian  Russell  have 
patched  up  their  conjugal  differences,  and  now 
all  goes  merry  as  a  married  belle. 

The  Arcadia  Operatic  Club  will  produce  By- 
ron's operatic  burlesque,  Blue  Beard,  Tuesday 
evening,  May  nth,  at  Saratoga  Hall.  Ballet 
and  transformation  scenes. 

"Ostler  Toe"  has  been  set  to  music  by  F.  Be- 
lasco,  for  Tony  Hart.  It  is  not  likely  to  add 
much  to  the  attraction  of  Mr.  Hart's  "show,"  as 
its  objectionable  features  are  left  out. 

At  Woodward's  Gardens,  a  regular  "holiday 
bill"  is  offered.  Two  athletes,  Paulsen  and 
Schmidt;  Kennette,  the  "fly-man ;"  Orlofsky, 
the  wonderful  swordsman  ;  and  Mile.  Jaguarine. 

James  A.  Heme's  new  play  has  in  it  some  sen- 
sational scenes  fitted  "to  make  an  American's 
blood  race  through  his  veins."  One  scene  rep- 
resents the  battle  of  Bunker   Hill;  another, 

where  the  immortal  W  n  is  heading  his  raw 

recruits  in  beating  back  the  Britishers.  Even  a 
phlegmatic  Philadelphia  audience  were  so  moved 
by  this  "that  they  stood  up  in  their  seats." 

A  theater  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been 
constructed  so  that  the  stage  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  a  circus  ring.  A  New  York  dramatic 
paper  speaks  of  this  as  "a  new  if  not  brilliant 
idea."  It  is  brilliant,  if  either.  The  Metropoli- 
tan theater  in  Sacramento  was  built  in  the  same 
way,  and  among  the  first  performances  given 
there  was  a  "hippodrome" — in  plain  English,  a 
circus. 

"Our  Orchestra,"  T.  H.  Rosewald,  director, 
will  give  its  fifteenth  concert,  Tuesday,  May 
nth,  at  Irving  Hal!;  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald, 
soprano  soloist,  and  Mr.  M.  Espinosa,  pianist. 
The  programme,  while  of  the  elevated  artistic 
tone, to  De  expected  from  Mr.  Rosewald's  di- 
rectorship, is  yet  not  so  severely  classical  that 
the  ordinary  music-lover  can  not  find  in  it  much 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

The  New  York  papers  continue  to  speak  of 
the  gifted  San  Francisco  lady  Mme.  Carolina 
Zeiss  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  rarely  ac- 
corded to  any  singer.  Of  a  recent  performance, 
the  New  York  A/irror  says:  "That  sterling 
artiste,  Mme.  Zeiss,  sang  Mozart'sgreat  aria  from 
"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  in  admirable  style,  as 
indeed  it  is  her  wont  to  do."  And  another  critic 
writes:  "There  was  but  one  solo  vocalist,  but 
she  was  a  worthy  one,  Madame  Carolina  Zeiss, 
the  eminent  prima-donna  contralto.  She  sang 
a  number  from  Mozart's  classical  "La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,"  and  she  did  full  justice  to  this  fine  and 
notable  aria.  Her  delivery  was  precise  and 
clean,  she  permitted  herself  no  un-Mozartian 
fioriturc,  and  she  once  more  showed  that  her 
school  is  of  really  classical  purity,  and  antago- 
nistic to  that  superficial  slovenliness  which  is 
now  crowding  upon  us." 

M.  Paul  Juignet,  the  veteran  French  actor 
and  manager,  has  been  tendered,  by  his  many 
friends  and  the  members  of  his  company,  a  ben- 
efit, to  take  place  Sunday  evening,  May"  9th. 
The  bill  will  include  three  great  I'arisian  suc- 
cesses, Triolet,  I.es  Absences  de  Ma  Femmi,  and 
Entre  Paris  ct  Londres.  Notwithstanding  the 
varied  bill,  the  performance  is  announced  to 
close  positively  at  11:15.  At  eight  o'clock,  l.es 
Absences  de  Ma  Femme;  at  9:15,  Entre  Paris  et 
Londres;  and  at  10:15,  Triolet.  At  8:45  there 
will  be  an  interlude,  with  a  song  composed  and 
sung  by  the  beneficiary.  But  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  M.  Juignet,  the  French  theater  in  San 
Francisco  would  probably  have  long  since  ceased 
to  exist.  The  French  merchants  and  other 
French  residents  who  have  so  generously  sus- 
tained M.  Juignet  in  his  undertakings,  will 
doubtless  see  that  this  occasion  is  a  substantial 
testimonial  to  the  old  favorite. 


A  friend,  but  not  an  admirer,  of  Senator  Jones 
of  Florida  sends  him  word  to  come  home,  as 
"sensible  women  are  not  marrying  fools  nowa- 
days." If  such  be  the  case,  they  must  have  left 
off  the  practice  very  recently. 


If  you  sec  a  lady  and  gentleman  disagree  upon 
trifling  occasions,  or  correcting  each  other  in 
company,  you  may  be  assured  that  they  have 
tied  the  matrimonial  noose.  If  you  sec  a  silent 
pair  in  a  cab  or  railway  carriage  lolling  care- 
lessly, one  at  each  window,  without  seeming  to 
know  they  have  a  companion,  the  sign  is  infalli- 
ble. If  you  see  a  ladydropher  glove,  and  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  side  of  her  kindly  telling  her  to 
pick  it  up,  you  need  not  hesitate  in  forming 
your  opinion.  If  you  sec  a  lady  whose  beauty 
and  accomplishments  attract  the  attention  of 
every  gentleman  in  the  room  but  one,  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  their  relationship 
to  each  other — the  one  is  her  husband.  If  you 
see  a  gentleman  particularly  courteous,  obliging, 
and  good-natured,  relaxing  into  smiles,  saying 
sharp  things,  and  toying  with  every  pretty 
woman  in  the  room,  excepting  one,  to  whom  he 
appears  particularly  cold  and  formal,  and  is  un- 
reasonably cross — who  that  one  is  nobody  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  rules  above  quoted 
arc  laid  down  as  infallible  in  just  interpretation ; 
they  may  be  resorted  to  with  confidence ;  they 
are  upon  unerring  principles,  and  deduced  from 
cvery-day  experience. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  well-known  gentleman 
of  Buffalo  who  recently  married,  after  his  case 
had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  all  the  manag- 
ing mammas  of  Buffalo.  His  last  revolt  against 
the  shackles  of  matrimony  occurred  when  he 
was  sent  to  procure  the  marriage  license,  a  few 
days  before  the  ceremony.  He  sought  the  city 
official  who  presided  over  the  license  depart- 
ment, and  asked,  gravely:  "Is  this  where  li- 
censes are  kept?"  "Yes,  sir," answered  thcclcrk, 
politely;  "what  kind  of  a  license  do  you  want?" 
"Well,  what  kind  have  you  got?"  rejoined  our 
friend,  with  superhuman  gravity.  The  clerk  had 
begun  to  look  upon  his  visitant  as  a  lunatic,  but 
he  obligingly  rattled  off  the  list.  "Give  you  a 
license  to  drive  a  hack,  give  you  a  license  to  pull 
teeth  or  practice  medicine,  give  you  a  pawn- 
broker's or  huckster's  license,  give  you  a  license 

to  keep  gunpowder  in  the  house  "  "Stop," 

said  our  friend,  quietly;  "that's  what  I  want. 


In  the  Bernese  Obcrland,  a  parrot  one  day 
made  its  escape  and  perched  on  the  rain-trough 
of  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
farmer,  who  had  probably  never  been  out  of  his 
native  village,  brought  a  ladder  to  capture  the 
strange  animal.  When  he  had  reached  out  his 
hand  the  parrot  called  out,  "What  do  you 
want?"  The  astonished  peasant  at  once  took 
off  his  cap  and  said,  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
thought  you  were  a  bird!" 


The  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  State  Register  says 
that  prohibition  has  "killed  the  'own" — "so 
badly  that  last  year  it  expended  more  money  for 
improvements  than  all  the  anti-prohibition  cities 
in  Iowa  put  together.  Over  $3,000,000  was  ex- 
pended here  in  actual  improvements."  The 
Register  goes  on  to  say  that  Des  Moines  can 
stand  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  "killing,"  and 
it  hopes  the  process  will  continue. 


Bjor  Bjor,  the  poet,  denies  officially  that  he  is 
to  marry  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  but  as  the  press  of 
America  have  announced  that  the  wedding  will 
take  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  word  of  a 
mere  foreigner  will  have  much  weight. 


>o  Comparison. 

There  are  "seconds"  in  corsets  as  well  as  in 
many  other  articles.  By  using  the  word  seconds 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  we  mean  fir^t 
and  second  grades.  "Seconds"  arc  where  arti- 
cles retain  some  blemish,  not  perhaps  perceiv- 
able, but  are  sold  below  the  usual  price,  but  why 
is  not  explained  to  the  purchaser.  As  to  corsets, 
the  most  perfect-fitting  find  their  way  into  stock 
like  Freud's  Corset  House,  while  those  with  in- 
ferior spring  and  finish  arc  to  be  found  all 
around  town.  There  may  lie  the  same  brands, 
but  if  they  are  sold  for  less  than  they  are  sold  for 
at  Freud's  then  they  have  been  put  in  the  line 
of  seconds  by  the  manufacturer.  Ladies,  before 
paying  for  these  corsets  in  dry-goods  stores, 
should  ask  the  permission  of  taking  them  and 
comparing  then)  to  the  same  brand  as  are  sold 
at  Freud's.  If  they  contain  no  blemish,  the 
merchant  can  not  possibly  object.  But  the  odds 
are  ten  to  one  that  if  a  pair  of  the  corsets  in 
question  are  placed  by  the  side  of  Freud's  an  ex- 
pert in  corsets  will  detect  a  weak  spot  in  the  ma- 
terial, a  flaw  in  the  steels,  inferior  lacings,  too 
short  to  tie  in  front,  or  a  blemish  in  the  stitch- 
ing. It  is  always  safest  and  cheapest  to  go  to  such 
an  emporium  as  Freud's,  Nos.  742  and  744 
Market  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 

The  reputation  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  as  a 
blood  medicine  is  maintained  by  cures  made  and 
daily  making. 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


First-class  goods,  at  low  prices.  Muller's, 
135  Montgomery  street,  near  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


City  Steam  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
F^ighth  street.  Telephone 3250. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
F'ine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dinino  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


STORMY  PETRELS." 


Words  by  Hector  A.  Stuart. 


SUNG  BY  ROSE  COURSEN. 


Music  by  Joseph  Roeckel. 

Plain  and  full  tone. 
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KOHL  FR  ^  OH  ASF  THE  LARGEST  AND  oldest  music  house  on  the  coast. 

.3»audi3»F«SrSx^r,iSVrKA>xiSc?     '      Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


LAYE  OF  YE  ANCIENT  EGGE. 

Young  Digoree 
Atte  Easter  he 
A  softe  boiled  egge  was  eatingc. 

When  from  ye  yolke 
A  wee  fowle  spoke 
While  he  ye  shelle  was  beatinge. 

Then  Digoree 
Eftsoons  did  flee 
Soe  fowle  an  Easter  greetingc. 

"In  sooth,"  quothe  he, 
"Ye  groceree 
That  sola  that  egge  was  cheat  inge. 

Life. 

THE  REASON  'WHY. 

The  winter  will  be  over  in  a  very  little  while, 

And  the  maiden  isn't  sad  to  see  it  go, 
For  she  couldn't  wear  a  bustle  of  the  dromedary 
style 

Beneath  a  seal-skin  dolman,  don'tcherknow. 

Boston  Courier. 


SAVING   HIS  BACON. 


Of  Shakespeare  now,  it's  very  sad, 

A  hog  they  will  be  makin'; 
They  say,  I  snum,  and  it's  too  bad, 

His  plays  are  all  from  Bacon. 

Boston  Budget. 


LET  A  MAN  READ  WHAT  HE  ENJOYS. 


Must  a  man  enjoy  his  Homer  and  his  Yirgil 
one  whit  the  less  because  he  can  read  with  pleas- 
ure, for  the  hundredth  time,  his  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  or  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavalier  si 
Can  he  not  love  Keats  without  loathing  Pope  ? 
Must  he  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  fun  of 
Socrates  discoursing  philosophy  from  his  basket, 
or  Bacchus  tugging  at  Charon  s  oar,  because  he 
can  laugh  consumedly  at  Lord  Scamperdale  or 
Mr.  Verdant  Green  ?  I  have  read  Don  Quixote 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress many  times,  and  hope  to  read  them  many 
times  again;  whether  I  truly  appreciate  them  I 
can  not  say,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  like 
to  read  them.  But  I  also  read  again,  the  other 
day,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's  Woman  in  White,  and  Moonstone,  and  I 
must  honestly  say  1  enjoyed  them  both  im- 
mensely. There  are  hours  when  I  would  sooner 
read  certain  chapters  of  Westward  Ho!  than 
any  other  book  that  ever  came  from  a  printing 
press.  The  other  day  I  read  a  list  of  books 
drawn  up  by  a  lady  for  the  edification  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  ideal  workingman.  This  list 
included  Epictetus  and  Boethius,  and  St.  Fran- 
cois de  Sales's  Traite  de  I' Amour  de  Dieu,  and 
Rousseau's  Confession': — the  last  perhaps  a  rath- 
er queer  sort  of  book  for  a  gentlewoman  to  re- 
commend to  a  workingman.  But  surely  no  one 
will  say  that  this  erudite  lady  is  less  able  to 
appreciate  her  Boethius  because  she  has  thumb- 
ed her  Rousseau.  So  long  as  our  whims  be 
not  dangerous,  do  not  lead  us  to  books  which 
promote  "filthiness  and  foolish  talking,"  we 
may  be  content  to  read,  I  do  think,  as  the  whim 
seizes  us;  browsing  at  will,  snatching  a  mouth- 
ful here  and  a  mouthful  there  of  such  food  as  we 
have  a  mind  for,  and  then,  when  the  spirit  is  on 
us,  sitting  down  to  a  real  banquet  with  the  im- 
mortals. There  have  been  men — wise  men,  full 
men,  who  have  learned  much  by  this  intermit- 
tent grazing,  these  half  hours  not  always  with 
the  best  authors,  and  have  counseled  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Come  what  come  may,  at 
least  these  odd  half-hours  will  be  better  spent 
dipping  into  the  books  themselves  than  in  tak- 
ing the  edge  off  such  little  appetites  as  nature 
may  have  granted  us  by  cramming  ourselves 
with  a  thousand  different  opinions  about  them. 
Against  that  vile  practice,  indeed,  the  face  of 
Mr.  Harrison  is  set  most  sternly.  "We  read  a 
perfect  library  about  the  Paradise  Lost,  but  the 

Paradise    Lost  itself   we    do  not  read  A 

perpetual  chatter  about  books  chokes  the  seed 
which  is  sown  in  the  greatest  books  of  the 
world." — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


An  Episcopal  clergyman,  settled  in  one  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, not  long  ago  was  entertaining  some 
callers  in  the  parlor,  one  evening,  when  tnere 
came  a  ring  of  the  door  bell.  The  servant  an- 
nounced that  a  lady  and  gentleman  wished  to 
see  the  clergyman.  Excusing  himself  to  the 
company,  the  clergyman  entered  his  study,  and 
found  awaitinghim  a  man  and  woman,  evidently 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  whose 
appearance  and  accent  at  once  betrayed  them  to 
be  foreigners.  The  couple  said  that  they  were 
natives  of  Sweden,  and  had  sought  the  minister, 
wishing  to  be  married.  By  inquiry  the  clergy- 
man soon  found  out  that  the  couple  knew  but 
very  little  about  the  Episcopal  marriage  service, 
or,  for  that  matter,  much  about  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Rev.  Mr.  A.  explained  the  service 
to  the  happy  pair  so  that  he  though  they  under- 
stood it,  expatiating  especially  on  the  words 
"I,  A.,  take  thee,  B.,  to  be  my  wedded  wife," 
etc.  "And,"  said  the  clergyman,  "remember, 
when  we  come  to  that  place,  you  must  say  the 
words,  after  me."  The  couple  then  went  into.thc 
parlor,  the  clergyman  thinking  that  the  company 
might  act  as  witnesses.  The  service  proceeded 
smoothly  and  with  all  its  solemnity  until  the 
betrothal  was  reached.  The  clergyman  said, 
very  seriously,  "I,  Gustavus,  take  thee,  Gret- 
chen,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,"  when  up  spoke  the 
groom,  and  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  ex- 
claimed "After  me."  This  answer  broke  in  upon 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  the  couple 
went  away  unconscious  that  they  had  said  any 
thing  unusual.— Boston  Traveller. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law).  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  fcranklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  SOUL  OF  HONOR. 


An  American  went  to  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  in  a  hospital.  "Well,  and  how  are  you  get- 
ting along?"  ne  asked. 

"Badly,  old  man,  very  badly.  The  doctor  has 
just  told  me  that  if  I  turned  over  on  my  left  side 
it  would  kill  me  immediately." 

"You  surprise  me." 

"It's  just  as  I  have  told  you." 

"It's  all  nonsense." 

"You  don't  believe  it ;  well,  I  will  bet  you  ten 
dollars  it  is  so." 
"I'll  take  it." 

"Well,  then,  look  here,"  and  the  sick  man 
turned  over  and  died.  His  friend  deposited  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  on  the  side  of  the  bed  a^d  left." — 
Paris  Gaulois. 


The  importance  of  "systematic  giving,"  as  a 
part  of  worship,  was  urged  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  re- 
cently. "A  single  dollar,"  he  said,  "may  look 
large,  but  when  spread  out  over  a  year  it  is  too 
thin  to  lie  down  upon  and  pray  '  Thy  kingdom 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Melius  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertairwnents,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 

Price  $1  50. 

AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Priff 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Price 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWINC  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     43TTake  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

Itook  and  Jiews  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  (  nrd  Stoek,  Straw 
and  Hinders'  ]toard.s,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
I  J  to  018  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

£3TLargcst  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-lianclnu;  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

fi.  W.  4  I.AKK  .1  t  o., 

64  5  Market  street. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally  $A-4H>  per  Year 

Weekly   $l.OO  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LHAVK 

S.  F. 

4'omnieiicing  May  2,  |  akkivr 
1K80.                |     S.  F. 

8.30  a  

to. 40  a  .. . . 
11.30  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p   

4.25  p  

•5.15  p  ... . 

6.30  p  

tn.45  P  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

• 

  6.38  a 

  '8.IO.T 

  9.03  a 

....  "lo.oa  a 
....  *3-3«P 

  4-59  1> 

  6.00  p 

  t7.oop 

....  t8.iSp 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.75  p  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

1 

....  9.03  a 
....  •  10.02  a 
....  »3.36  p 
....  6.00  p 
....  8.15P 

xo.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey. 

....  *lo.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

T0.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  . . . . 

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
I  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
I   Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
1          and  Santa  Cruz. 

I 

....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3. 30  p.... 

{  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

.  .  .  .  •  10.02  a 

....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . .  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    |   6.00  r> 


i  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
(Sunday  excursion.)  j 


'8-55  P 


epted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train) ; 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.4c 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadhro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

KX4ltKSI4»N  TI4KF.TS 

„     „     ,  ,1     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  {  retun)  same  dJy 

For  Saturday,    )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 
Sunday  and  J  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R    IUDAH.  Asst.  Passeneerand  Ticket  Act 


CUT  RATES! 

— TO— 

YOSEMITE  AND  BIG  TREES, 

VIA  A  RAILROAD 

That  saves  Thirty  Miles  of  Coaching;  thence,  in  new  un- 
excelled Six- Horse  Coaches.    Fares  very  low. 

THOMAS  T.  WALTON, 

138  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


sNEEKLV 


THE 


Si-  BEE 


THEtGREAT  INTERIOR;WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc-,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
t^TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY.  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  <  ents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OK  LONDON. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE 

CO.,  OF  BOSTON. 


II.   M.    \l  «  II  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
I'ald-np  4  apltal  93,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bkandkr,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackai 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  anil  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


Strlnti  iiy  .1  Son's.     I  Frnetit  IJaoler, 

Kranlrli  .1  Kuril,  |         and  4'.  RmdImA 

PIANOS!! 

MCI  TT>  A  ~V    200  POST  STREET, 
•        XV^-V  X  ,     san  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVE,  AND  ARK  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.KAVK 
FOR 


tS.oo  a. 
8.00  a. 
4.oop. 

7.3° 

7.30  a. 
*3-3°P- 

8 . 30  a . 

4. cop. 
'S-oop- 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3-3°P- 

V3°P- 
10 . 00  a. 

3-oop. 

3  00  p. 

7 . 30  a . 

7 . 30  a . 

8.30  a. 

3  00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4-oo  p. 

8.30  a. 
tio.00  a. 

3-oop. 

8 . 30  a . 
•9.30  a. 
*3-3°P- 
*9-3o  a. 


From  April  8,  IK8G. 


.  Hyron  

•  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  .  

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  I.ivermorc  and  Plcasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

;  Moiave,  Deming,  (Express.. 
I  El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
i      "       "      M    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvillc  

.Sacramento,  via  Itenicia  

M  via  I.ivermore. . . 

"  via  Itenicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  I.ivermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  .|6. 10  p. 
.  .  10. 10  a . 
. . . 6. ic  p. 
.. .5.40  p. 
—  6.40  p . 
.•10.40  a. 

...5-4°  P- 

. . to. 10  a. 

. .*8.40  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

.  .•7.40  p. 
1 . . 10. 40  a 
, . . 10.40  a . 

..  340  p. 
. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
, . . 1 1 . to  a. 

.5-40  p. 
. . . . 6 . 40  p . 

...5.40  p. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .to. 10  a. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 

•  .*3-40p. 

.43.40  p. 
...  .9.40a. 

.  • .  5  ■  40  P  ■ 
..  .•7.40  p. 
.. *  10.40  a. 

.  .  ,*7 -4°  P' 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From   "SAN   FRAN4  IS4  4I"  Iially. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9-00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.  00,  1.30,  2.00,  'i.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  lO.OO,  tl.OO,  *12.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALF-— *6.oo,  '6.30,  •7.00,  '7.30,  •8.00, 
*8-30,  *3.30,  *4.oo,  *4.30,  *s.oo,  *S.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ambda)— *9.30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  t"*3o,  12.00,  112.30, 
i.oo,  fx. 30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  t9-30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  1*11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo, ♦6.30,7  00, *7-3°,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti'Oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FKAN4  ISCO"  OaUf. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  '6.51,  '7.23,  *7.S3,  »8.23 
♦8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  '4.53,  '5. 23,  '5.53,  '6.23 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— •5.15,  '5.45 
J6.45,  t9-»5.  *3  '5- 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  jo. 30,  11.00,  xi. 30  , 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6.07,  6.37, 
7.07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «'i.37.  ix.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37.  '  07,  1-37.  2  °7.  »-37.  3°7.  3-37.  4  07, 
4*37i  5<°7t  5*37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  tn. 22,  it. 52, 

|l2.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  T5.45,  16.xS,  6.45,  t..«S, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  tg.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  tit.  15,  ti.45, 
12.45,  r-45.  z-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45>  5-«5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  "MS- 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  t6.x5,  6.45,  t7.x5, 
7.45,  8.45,  t9  »5.  9-45.  '0-45.  t".45,  »-45.  »-45.  3-45, 
4-45,  *5-'5.  5-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.is. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.x5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15: 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 

101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  X.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  <j4H»I»MAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q  O  {~~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed •  O  KJ  ville,  Alvi-o,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Fclton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 
c~)  O  P-  M-  (except  Sunday),  Express:  Mt. 
" '.OV— '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

O  (~\   P-  M-  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^Jfc  •  *3  V-f  am|  intermediate  points, 
dn        EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MP  O  UER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

y  Sunday,  EXCURSION  TO 
)SE.   BIG   TREES,  SANTA 


c_>  r"il"i  A.  M.  every  Sunday,    EXCURSION  TO 

CRUZand  BOULDER  CREEK. 

*:»  OO  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

*1  7B  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

CD  Or^)  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
0*0v      with  Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 

Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Fclton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Fclton  and  Pescadeto  Railroad. 

T4>  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  1 

36.00,  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "liS  V- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  3.6.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.;  12.00,  12.30, 

I.  00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1 1*45  P.M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM  EDA — J5.16,  1(5.46. 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  10.46, 

II.  16,  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16, 9,16, 10. 31 
11.31  P.  M. 

3Sundavs  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGF.RALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

4°  I  I  A  Oantee  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
UMn  opment;  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment;  pay  alter  UNlng;  beautiful  book 
free.  Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 
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CURRENT  FUN. 


The  preen  grocer  in  London  is  one  who  sells 
vegetables.  In  this  country  he  is  one  who 
trusts. 

No,  Ajax,  the  rooster  is  not  a  spring  flower, 
although  he  is  a  crocus. 

A  popular  drama  with  Trades  Unions:  "Ten 
Knights  in  a  Har-room." 

A  common  sight  at  the  theater:  Pallet  girls  in 
smiles  and  bald-hraded  men  in  tiers. 

The  Ur?a  Major  is  the  new  name  fnr  the  most 
fashionable  full  dress  worn  by  ladies.  Ursa 
Major  means  Great  Rare. 

A  Kansas  City  woman  has  invented  a  new 
preventive  of  hydrophobia.  She  turned  a  wash- 
tub  over  the  dog  and  sat  on  it  until  a  man  brought 
a  gun. 

An  up-town  chemist  recently  analyzed  a  can  of 
strawberry  jam.  and  was  surprised  to  find  no 
trace  of  strawberries.  This  is  genius.  Any- 
body could  make  strawberry  jam  out  of  straw- 
berries. 

A  book  has  been  published  upon  Curiosities  of 
tht  I.otttrv.  They  probably  consist  of  prizes 
which  were  won  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  lottery  management.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  the  book  is  fiction. 

A  country  rector  complained  to  Dr.  Routh 
that  he  had  received  only  five  pounds  for  Breach- 
ing a  sermon  at  Oxford.  "Five  pounds!"  eiacu 
lated  the  doctor;  "why,  I  would  not  nave 
preached  that  sermon  for  fifty!" 

"Say,  pa,"  said  the  infant  irrepressible,  "a 
hov  who  takes  messages  is  a  messenger,  aint 
he?  "Yes,  my  son."  "And  a  man  who  takes 
passage— what's  he,  a  passenger?"  "Hyumps." 
"Well,  is  the  man  who  eats  sassages  a  sassen- 
ger?"  Funeral  at  two.    No  flowers. 

John  A.  Logan  denies  indignantly  that  he  has 
any  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  Heclaims  to  be  of 
Irish  descent.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that 
serve  to  remind  us  that  we  have  another  pres- 
idential election  in  two  more  years.  Mr.  Logan 
does  not  propose  to  be  left  this  time.  The  In- 
dians have  no  votes,  and  the  Irish  have. 

City  Hall  Politician  (to  Alderman )— What 
did  you  think  of  my  friend?  Alderman — He  is  a 
mighty  pleasant  fellow.  We  spent  last  evening 
together  at  the  theater.  What  business  is  he 
engaged  in?  Politician — He  is  a  mind-reader. 
Alderman  (turning  pale)— Great  Scott!  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  in  the  first  place? 

"Are  you  making  any  deals  in  cotton  now, 
Major?"  he  asked  of  a  Georgian,  the  other  day. 
"No,  not  any."  "Found  something  to  pay  bet- 
ter?" "Well.  I  can't  say  that  I  have;  I  am  busy 
just  now  looking  for  a  mathematician  to  figure 
"how  long  it  takes  a  man,  after  losing  two  plan- 
tations in  cotton  deals,  to  bring  up  within  yell- 
ing distance  of  a  second-class  poor-house." 

Philanthropist  (collecting) — I'm  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  girls 
who  work  in  cigarette  manufactories.  They 
make  just  enough  to  pay  their  board,  and  have 
nothing  left  to  purchase  their  clothes.  Cruslv 
old  gentleman  ( who  has  seen  pictures  of  the 
cigarette-maker  in  the  cigar-stores  ) — I  guess  it 
doesn't  cost  them  much  for  clothes. 

"It's  awful— awful,"  groaned  Smith,  with  des- 
pair in  his  voice;  "note  due  to-morrow — three 
hundred  dollars;  can't  pay  it.  What  on  earth  I 
am  to  do  is  more  than  I  know."  "Why  not  let 
the  other  fellow  walk?"  inquired  Hrown.  "Let 
the  other  fellow  walk?"  "Certainly.  Why  not?" 
"Why  not?"  repeated  Smith,  striding  up  and 
down  in  great  nervous  excitement.  "He  is  walk- 
ing; I'm  the  other  fellow." 

Customer  to  florist— Do  the  flowers  that  bloom 

in  the   Florist  (sternly J— Sir?    Customer — 

I  said,  do  the  flowers  that  bloom  Florist 

( sotto  voce) — John,  is  Towser loose  and  the  sand- 
bag in  the  cash  drawer,  where  I  can  reach  it? 
fohn  ( in  a  whisper) — Yes,  sir,  an'  Towser  ain't 
ate  nothin'  sence  yesterday.  Florist—  Well,  sir. 
What  did  you  say?  Customer — I  wanted  to  know 
if  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
will  bloom  again  later?" 

"Why  ain't  you  at  work.  Jemmy?" 

"  'Cause  we're  out  on  a  strike." 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  are  you  striking  for?" 

"For  our  rights." 

"Who  has  wronged  you?" 

"The  company." 

"What  company?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  has  it  done?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  what  you  are  strik- 
ing for?" 

"Well,  we're  strikin'  for  our  rights,  and,  be- 
gorra,  we're  goin'  to  have  'em." 


A  Ballstrom,  New  York,  merchant  had  a  sin- 
gular experience  the  other  day.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  jug  of  cider,  put  it  in  his  wagon,  and 
started  for  his  place  of  business.  On  the  way, 
at  a  lonely  spot,  he  heard  the  report  of  what  he 
took  to  be  a  pistol,  and  also  something  whizzing 
past  his  head.  He  thought  he  was  shot  at, 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  on  reaching  home 
found  his  jug  nearly  empty  and  minus  its  cork. 


One  of  the  western  papers  has  just  heard  of 
the  old  craze  for  the  milking-stool  in  the  parlor, 
but  so  highly  civilized  have  the  great  cities  of 
the  interior  become,  so  remote  is  the  bucolic 
period,  that  the  very  name  of  the  little  cricket  is 
forgotten,  and  the  innocent  paper  calls  it  a 
"dairy-maid's  stool,"  which  Iooks  funny,  to  say 
the  least.   

A  Bangor,  Maine,  man  attended  a  camp-meet- 
ing, and  on  his  return  was  telling  of  the  good 
time  he  enjoyed.  A  serious-faced  man  asked. 
"Were  there  any  converts?"  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  said:  "Well,  I  swear  I  forgot  to  ask. 
But  the  baked  beans  were  bully,  and  the  sailing 
and  rowing  were  divine,  and  there  were  some  of 
the  handsomest  girls  there  I  ever  saw." 


"When  Cleveland  was  living  at  Buffalo," 
says  one  of  the  President's  friends,  "he  had  a 
little  purp,  that  was  his  constant  companion 
until  a  homely  white  brute,  belonging  to  Fay- 
ette Cook,  took  that  dog  one  morning  and 
chewed  •him  all  up.  Cleveland  swore  vengeance, 
and  sent  round  to  Dean  Wilson,  the  dog-fighter, 
prize-fighter,  cock-fighter,  and  every  other  kind 
of  fighter,  and  gavenim  orders  to  purchase  the 
wickedest  bulldog  he  could  come  across.  The 
result  was  that  Grove  was  soon  supplied  with 
the  meanest  criminal  in  Buffalo,  and  Fayette 
Cook's  dog  was  chewed  all  to  pieces  that  right. 
I  suppose  that  that  cursed  cur  of  Cleveland's 
had  more  fights  on  his  programme  during  the 
year  that  Cleveland  owned  him  than  any  other 
canine  that  ever  existed." 


This  story  conies  from  Texas  :  A  Texas  fellow 
put  a  half  barrel  of  corn  and  a  quantity  of  opium 
a-soak  for  two  weeks.  Then  he  scattered  the 
corn  in  a  field  where  wild  geese  fed.  The  opium 
put  them  to  sleep,  in  which  condition  he  caught 
and  tied  7,000.  The  fat  ones  were  slaughtered 
and  the  lean  ones  turned  loose.  The  account 
stood  as  follows :  Dr.— Grain  and  opium,  $11: 
time,  $9;  sundry  expenses,  $400;  total,  $420; 
Cr. — Received  for  feathers,  $3,250;  for  fat  geese, 
$1,500;  total,  $4,750.    Not  profit,  $4,330. 

General  Pope  and  General  Force  recently 
called  on  a  Cincinnati  artist  to  see  his  painting 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  latter  is  represented 
as  so  strongly  moved  that  he  shed  tears  at  sight 
of  it.  Yery  likely,  says  the  Indianapolis  four- 
nal.  The  work  of  the  average  Cincinnati  artist, 
however,  is  not  generally  that  bad.  A  soldier  is 
supposed  to  be  hardened  against  scenes  that 
would  move  a  civilian. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  memory,  says  the  London 
World,  is  evidently  failing.  He  actually  read 
several  passages  of  the  body  of  his  speech,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  great  portion  of  the  peroration, 
from  notes.  His  hearers  were  astonished,  and, 
for  a  time  imagined  he  was  quoting  from  some- 
body else.  This  innovation  greatly  marred  the 
effect  of  the  oration,  as  far  as  those  actually  pre- 
sent were  concerned. 


"Fire  97,"  said  a  busy  hotel  clerk  to  the  new- 
porter.  Presently  the  porter  returned,  looking 
very  much  mussed  up. 

"I  fired  him.  sorr,"  he  said;  "but,  begorra, 
forjistwan  blissed  moment  I  thought  he  had 
me. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Com- 
mercial travelers,  called  circitores,  were  em- 
ployed by  certain  Roman  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  to  carry  round  and  dispose  of  the 
goods  they  made. 

"I  wonder  what  makes  these  buttons  burst  off 
so."  Dora  petulantly  exclaimed. 

David  looked  at  her  tight  dress.  "Force  of 
habit,  I  think,"  he  said  softly. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

EDWIN  J.  JOY, 

IMPORTING,  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING 

CHEMIST, 
No.  s.vj  Market  .street, 

Junction  of  Market,  Fourth,  Stockton  and  Ellis  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
This  Store  Is  Open  All  Night 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


DEALERS  IN  t& 


FURS. 


31o  Sausome  street. 

s"nn  Francism,  California. 


AH  I  PT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
Ull  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  one© 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  Ot  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


sWC^V^^i.  K^^a  ^^LX-C^v  N^^C^%^e^^ss, 
w  sTygsV^  ~?r^.Ys>s^^.  NU^X^NrV^  ^N^s^?^  , 


O  INT  '  JS 


PRE  PA  RED 


CARBURET  Of IH 

(TRADE  ViRK  )  --- 

FOR  POLISHING 

Stovgs,  GrateSiRanges, 

AMD  EVtRV    KIND  OT 

and  Sheet  Iron  Wo  rk 


.1.  ti.  AliLEH,  Sole  A  sent,  Pacific  Coast:  lo<>  Davis  street.  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  X  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  MARCH  2,  1880  92,000,000 

Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.  T.  STAPLES,  President;  I       AI.PHF.US  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DtJTTON,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


-NATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonic-  that  has  no  eciual  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cure* 


inrovi  itiMiio  «  omm  i  iox  of  iseood, 

GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
GREEN  SICKNESS  u>r  Chlorosis), 
1KJIAI.K  WEAKNESS, 


CIIHOMC  DYSENTERY. 
DYSPEPSIA, 
M  l  II  \EGIA, 
SK1>  DISEASES,  Etc 

43TFOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS/Ct 


K N A B E  »i«!HR*,»: harringtonpiano ' ™" 

■  » Fifty  years  before  t'ra"d  b™ld"  * 

the  public.    P  I  A  Kl  fl  \  ; 

The  best  piano  made.   I     I  n   It   U  U  , 


!>ENTS, 

607  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHINC, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  college3, 

46  O'Farrell  Street.  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  COLLEGE  LEDGER, 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

FOR  A  COPY.. 


SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Se^. 


E.  P.  HEAI.n,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Business  «  orrespondciice, 
Mercantile  I.aw,  Urammar,  spelling. 
French.  Herman,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
lima|>liy.  Shorthand,  ami  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Furnitii  re. 
110s,  ami  other 


QTHRAPFss 

|\  I  UllflvIL"  Advances  made. 
\J  J.  M.  FIERCE,  735  Market  street. 


TUIG  DADCD  M»y  be  found  on  file  at  GE°  p- 

InlO  rArLll  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  may  be  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannao  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
VOKOHAMA  ami  HONUKOSH. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1S86.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  aoth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  ,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  «d 

Touchlns  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY, JUNE  tst 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES : 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within 

T.  B.  McGoVHRN,  El'GHNB  E.  JONBS, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
FlavePs  Wharf  and  Warehouse : 
John  F.  McGovbrn,  Agent. 

We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHOUT-HAND    AND  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
t3T Send  for  circulars.    39  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  sec  our  large  stock. 

43TSecond-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Flan. 

HALL'S    SAFE    AND    LOCK  COMPANY 

211  and  213  California,  street, 

SAN  FJtANClSCO. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BV  FRANCESCA. 


Only  the  all-night  saloons  were  open.  The  early  morn- 
ing bar-tenders  are  a  keen-eyed  and  suspicious  generation, 
prone  to  doubt  the  financial  soundness  of  the  fly-by-night 
caught  unaware  by  the  rising  sun. 

The  thirsty  caller,  in  this  instance,  had  about  him  that 
look  of  impecuniosity  which  led  the  man  behind  the  bar 
to  insist  on  being  paid  before  passing  over  the  bottle. 

The  astonished  customer  eyed  him  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  ejuculated : 

"  !  pardner,  does  it  kill  at  sight?" 


How  wonderful  and  adaptive  are  the  twists  and  kinks  of 
our  varied  and  comprehensive  language. 

A  young  gentleman,  extolling  the  bravery  of  a  friend 
attached  to  General  Crook's  command,  finished  with — 

"That  fellow  is  absolutely  afraid  of  nothing." 

"My  case,  exactly  !"  said  a  young  lady  present — one, 
by  the  way,  noted  among  her  friends  for  more  than  the 
usual  feminine  allowance  of  cowardice. 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  derision. 

"You!  why  you'd  be  scared  at  a  mouse!" 

"Well,"  was  her  calm  reply,  "didn't  I  say  so?  A  mouse 
is,  at  least,  something;  and  I  acknowledged  to  being 
afraid  of  absolutely  nothing." 


This  peculiar  elasticity  of  language  was  still  more 
quaintly  illustrated  one  day  this  week.  Clarence  has 
been  out  of  a  paying  position  for  a  long  time— so  long,  in 
fact,  that  he  has  reached  that  agreeable  point  in  insol- 
vency beyond  which  a  man  is  not  expected  to  pay,  and 
where  creditors  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  Last  week  Clarence  encountered  a  friend,  strolling 
rather  leisurely  along  Montgomery  street,  and  accosted 
him  with — 

"Hello!  Ned,  where  going?"  Ned—  Oh,  nowhere  in 
particular.  Clarence  ( briskly  J— Ah!  Well,  I'll  join  you; 
I've  business  there  myself. 


But  it  does  seem  as  if  so  generously  accommodating  a 
vernacular  deserves  better  treatment  than  it  receives  in 
the  following  editorial  note  in  a  morning  paper : 

California  has  amongst  her  citizens  Mr.  Farieon,  brother  of 
the  English  novelist,  and  also  Wilkie  Collins,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Chico  Chronicle. 

Let  us  see.  Is  Mr.  Farjeon  Wilkie  Collins,  as  well  as  "a 
brother  of  the  English  novelist "?  Or  is  Wilkie  Collins 
numbered  amongst  the  citizens  of  California?  Only  one 
of  the  many  possible  assertions  in  this  astounding  para- 
graph is  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  that  is  that  Wilkie 
Collins  is  editor  of  the  Chico  Chronicle. 


A  Carson  hotel-keeper,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  white  cook 
paid  the  fare  of  one  from  San  Francisco.  He  stayed  one  day  and 
then  struck  and  quit.  Even  Mr.  McGlashan's  paper  is  free  to 
call  him  "a  contemptible  cur." 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  MAY  15,  1886. 


The  subject  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  "a  Carson 
hotel-keeper";  and  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  rule  which 
enjoins  "unity"  in  composition,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  hotel-keeper,  driven  to  desperation,  probably,  by  the 
extravagance  of  paying  the  fare  of  a  white  cook,  "struck" 
(for  what?)  and  "quit"  his  own  hotel.  Still,  even  this 
eccentric  conduct  can  scarcely  justify  Mr.  McGlashan's 
paper  in  calling  this  erratic  hotel-keeper  "a  contemptible 
cur." 

It  strikes  a  plain,  ordinary  reader  that  it  would  be  well 
to  straighten  out  such  paragraphs  as  the  two  quoted,  or 
else  to  put  them  where  they  belong,  in  the  "puzzler's 
corner." 


The  word  "chestnut"  is  dead  from  old  age  and  over- 
work; but  the  idea  remains,  and  is  as  stupidly  and  per- 
sistently as  ever  repeated  by  those  who  are  equally  unable 
to  originate  a  joke  or  to  select  a  good  one  to  steal.  The 
stupidest  man  in  a  company  can  discomfit  the  wittiest  by 
crying  "chestnut,"  or  humming  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  or 
some  similarly  encouraging  performance.  One  of  these 
cheaply  smart  fellows  met  deserved  punishment  not  long 
since. 

A  somewhat  noted  story-teller  was  just  nearing  the 
climax  of  one  of  his  new  stories,  when  a  too-knowing 
listener,  looking  contemptuously  wise,  began — 

"Oh,  come  now,  Frank,  we  can't  stand  that,  you  know. 
We'll  take  a  cigar  all  round  and  call  it  square." 

It  happened  that  the  story-teller  had  evolved  this  tale 
from  his  own  fertile  brain,  and  he  felt  tolerably  certain 
that  no  one  else  had  got  in  ahead  of  him  on  that  joke,  at 
least; — so  he  answered  promptly  and  indignantly  : 

"You've  heard  that  story  before,  have  you?  Well,  I'll 
just  bet  you  haven't.    I  never  heard  it  myself." 

A  wildly  derisive  laugh  preceded  the  reply: 

"Heard  \t?  Well,  I  should  think  so;  heard  it  when  I 
wasn't  as  high  as  this  billiard  table.  Finish  up  your  old 
fossil;  but  don't  try  to  pass  it  off  for  new— not  on  me!" 

"Fossil,  eh?"  said  Frank,  quietly.  "Well,  see  here! 
You  were  talking  just  now  about  cigars  all  round.  Now, 
I'll  bet  you  the  cigars  (two-bit  ones)  for  the  crowd  that 
you  never  heard  that  story." 

"I'll  take  the  bet  fast  enough,"  said  the  knowing  one, 
with  great  assurance ;  "just  consider  it  booked.  But," 
winking  at  the  company,  "how  are  you  going  to  prove 
whether  I  ever  heard  it  or  not?" 

"You  take  the  bet?" 

"Course  I  do." 

"Well,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  settle.  Tell 
the  rest  of  it  yourself ,  if  you  know  it  so  well." 

He  didn't  tell  it;  but  the  boys  had  some  good  cigars  at 
his  expense;  and  the  self-immolated  victim  has  expunged 
the  word  "chestnut"  and  all  its  synonyms  from  his  bright 
lexicon.   

Old  Billy  was  a  well-known  character  in  Auburn  dur- 
ing the  days  of  its  mining  glory.  The  famous  bear-tamer, 
Adams,  had  his  pets  on  exhibition,  and  all  the  miners  in 
the  vicinity  crowded  to  this  as  to  any  other  traveling 
"show." 

"What  kind  of  a  bear  is  that?"  said  Billy,  to  the  old 
trapper. 

"Oh,  that?  Well,  I  bought  him  from  a  showman  in  St. 
Louis;  he  aint  a  native.    He  is  a  Norwegian  bar." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Billy,  "I  do  declare!  I  didn't  know 
there  was  any  such  bears  as  that  in  Norwegia." 


At  another  time  Billy  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  big 
open  fire  in  the  "Miners'  Retreat,"  spelling  out  the  news 
in  the  paper  which  had  arrived  by  stage  from  Sacramento 
that  morning.  As  he  was  poring  over  the  latest  London 
advices  he  chanced  upon  the  cabalistic  letters  C.  P.  S. 
Puzzling,  wrinkling  his  forehead,  and  scratching  his  head, 
were  alike  in  vain — the  mystic  symbolism  of  these  three 
capitals  was  too  much  for  him.  The  editor  of  the  Herald 
happened  to  enter  just  then,  andBillysaw  in  theopportune 
arrival'a'way  out  of  his  quandary. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


"Here,  Charley,  you're  up  in  these  things.  What  in 
thunder  does  'C.  P.  S.'  mean?" 

"  'C.  P.  S.'?  Oh,  that  stands  for  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal." 

"Keeper  of  the  privy  seal?  Is  that  it?  But" — an  idea 
just  striking  him, — "Great  Scott!  Charley,  I  never  knew 
before  that  keeper  was  spelled  with  a  C  I" 


Some  philanthropic  Florida  man  has  issued  an  open 
letter  calling  on  the  love-lorn  Senator  Jones,  who  has 
been  for  the  last  six  months  spooning  around  after  a 
Michigan  heiress,  to  come  home,  as  "sensible  women  are 
not  marrying  fools"  just  now. 

Reading  the  above,  a  horrid  old  bachelor  added,  "And 
sensible  men  are  not  marrying  anybody." 


A  young  gentleman  of  this  city  is  ambitious  to  appear 
on  the  stace  as  Hamlet.  He  is  also  anxious  to  have  a 
certain  young  lady  support  him  as  Ophelia.  But,  alas!, 
the  maiden  in  question  is  a  soubrette  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  In  the  dilemma,  a  gentleman  familiar 
with  the  very  modern  stage  has  proposed  a  compromise, 
which,  though  at  first  glance  a  little  startling,  is,  he  de- 
clares, entirely  in  keeping  with  the  present  mania  for 
"gags,"  "new  business,"  and  introduced  effects.  This  is, 
to  make  a  soubrette  part  of  the  love-lorn  Miss  Polonius. 
In  the  love-making  it  would  certainly  be  very  charming 
and  piquant ;  and,  instead  of  the  mad  scene  she  might 
introduce  a  song  and  dance.  If.  in  addition  to  this,  he 
can  secure  the  services  of  the  Texas  man  who  wore  spec- 
tacles when  he  played  the  "Ghost"  in  Hamlet  there  is 
no  question  that  the  piece  would  draw. 


It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  swear  in  Chinese,  that 
language  containing  none  of  those  fervid  figures  of  speech 
known  to  philologists  as  cuss-words.  This  is  another 
point  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  these  heathen  bar- 
barians contribute  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
while  they  appropriate  every  thing  of  value. 

There  is  not  a  "Mongolian  horde,"  or  any  part  thereof, 
who  has  been  six  months  on  this  coast  that  has  not  laid 
in  a  stock  of  solid  American  profanity  that  would  set  up  a 
whole  regiment  of  the  proverbial  troopers.  The  Chinese 
must  go,  and  take  their  Chinese-swear  with  them. 


It  is  some  comfort  to  those  who  are  suffering  under  the 
arbitrary  and  insolent  dictation  of  the  Boycotters  to 
know  that  these  brawny  noblemen  are  not  themselves 
free  from  that  blind  and  unreasoning  tyranny  which  they 
are  so  ready  to  exercise. 

The  athletic  young  man  who,  as  soon  as  the  bills  are 
made  out,  is  stationed  at  the  window  in  the  Gas  Com- 
pany's office,  to  carry  on  the  regular  monthly  warfare, 
and  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  for  money  and  insults,  which 
he  receives  in  about  equal  proportion,  is  responsible  for 
the  following : 

At  the  last  settling-day,  a  determined-looking  and  ap- 
parently indignant  female  presented  herself  at  the 
window,  and  demanded,  with  that  defiant  tone  that  testi- 
fied to  her  consciousness  of  being  the  "  power  behind  the 
throne"— unrecognized,  but  awful — 

"  Do  yez  chairge  for  gas  whin  people  isn't  at  home  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  it's  according  to  whether  the  gas 
is  burned  or  not.   Why?   Have  you  been  away ?  " 

"I  have,  thin." 

Further  questioning  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
absent  just  two  days;  and  the  young  man  was  encour- 
aged to  proceed : 

"Was  no  one  at  home?  " 

"Not  a  wan  but  me  husband." 

"Your  husband!   Well,  probably  he  burned  the  gas." 

"Me  husband,  is  it?  He  burn  the  gas,  an' me  away  !  I'd 
loike  to  see  him  dare  do  it!" 

And  her  shrill  tone,  like  unto  that  of  the  hereditary 
banshee,  boded  no  good  to  the  partner  of  her  joys  and 
payer  of  her  gas-bills,  as  she  moved  away  fairly  bristling 
with  a  just  indignation. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  CONTENT  WITH  SIMPLE  STORES. 


Dear  Lord,  to  thee  my  knee  is  bent  : 

Give  me  content — 
Full-pleasured  with  what  comes  to  me, 

Whate'er  it  be; 
A  humble  roof,  a  frugal  board, 

And  simple  Hoard; 
The  wintry  faggot,  piled  beside 

The  chimney  wide, 
While  the  en  wreathing  flames  upsprout 

And  twine  about 
The  brazen  dogs  that  guard  my  hearth 

And  household  worth; 
Tingle  with  the  embers' ruddy  glow 

The  rafters  low, 
And  let  the  sparks  snap  with  delight, 

As  fingers  might 
That  mark  deft  measures  of  some  tunc 

Thechildren  croon ; 
Then,  with  good  friends,  the  rarest  few 

Thou  holdest  true, 
Ranged  round  about  the  blaze,  to  share 

My  comfort  there: 
Give  me  to  claim  the  service  meet 

That  makes  each  seat 
A  place  of  honor,  and  each  guest 

Loved  as  the  rest. 
fames  Whitcomb  Riley,  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  SATILLA. 


BY  MAURICE  THOMPSON. 


The  Satilla— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  theSantilla— 
river  is  a  dark,  narrow  stream,  flowing,  with  many  loops, 
and  fantastic,  serpentine  turns,  through  the  luxuriant 
woods  and  vast  canebrakes  of  southeastern  Georgia.  Even 
now  the  country  known  as  the  Satilla  region  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  mostly  by  poor  people,  to  whom 
the  name  "Cracker"  has  attached  itself.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  swamps  give  place  to  wide  areas  of  pine  forests, 
turpentine  plantations  (so-called)  have  been  made,  by 
notching  and  pulling  the  bark  from  a  space  on  the  bole 
of  each  tree— a  process  which  has  given  a  ghastly  glimmer 
lib  the  solemn  monotony  of  the  landscapes.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  region,  however,  is  a  junglelike  maze  of 
all  the  tangling  vines,  bewildering  thickets,  dark  groves, 
and  pathless  canebrakes  imaginable.  Here  the  sports- 
man, whose  zeal  and  energy  is  sufficient  to  overcome  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles,  may  find  bear,  deer,  wild 
turkey,  and  small  game  to  the  full  of  his  desire.  Not  un- 
frequently,  too,  a  panther  will  cross  his  path,  or  cry,  with 
peculiar  effect,  in  the  dim,  cavernlike  hollow  of  the  mat- 
ted tussock  growth. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  all  that  wild  country  is 
the  abandoned  plantation.  Now  and  again  you  may  find 
it,  especially  along  the  river,  readily  distinguishable  by 
the  old  ridges  whereon  the  cotton  long  ago  grew,  but 
which  now  bear  large  trees.  The  remnant  of  a  cabin  is 
sometimes  seen,  and  numerous  other  traces  of  a  long-de- 
parted agriculture  and  a  vanished  domestic  center. 

As  early  in  the  history  of  Georgia  as  the  days  when 
General  Oglethorpe  lived  on  St.  Simon's  island,  near 
Brunswick,  there  were  plantations  set  at  wide  intervals  in 
the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Satilla.  At  what  date  and 
why  they  were  abandoned  is  not  known  certainly,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  much  later  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  could  not  have  been 
on  account  of  any  failure  of  the  soil's  fertility. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  abandoned  plantations  has 
its  legend,  obscurely  outlined  by  tradition,  if  one  can 
chance  to  find  it — a  legend  as  bloody  and  as  picturesque 
as  any  of  mediaeval  times.  What  with  the  Indians,  the 
outlaws  and  the  feuds,  there  must  have  been  wild  scenes 
along  the  Satilla.  One's  closest  scrutiny  of  records  and 
most  patient  chase  of  tradition,  however,  give  us  nothing 
more  than  tantalizing  glimpses  of  horsemen,  in  knightly  or 
rather  brigandish  array,  galloping  through  the  woods;  or 
of  skulking  figures— dark,  saturnine,  stealthy— in  the  deep- 
est meshes  of  the  brakes,  contemplating  some  scheme  of 
terrible  revenge. 

In  the  course  of  three  winters  and  four  summers  spent 
in  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Satilla  region,  I  tried 
industriously  and  in  vain  to  find  one  of  these  legends  suf- 
ficiently continuous  in  outline  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  sketch,  until  at  last,  by  merest  chance,  I  stumbled  upon 
one  which— although  the  best  preserved  of  any — was  abso- 
lutely formless  and  yet  capable  of  being  somewhat  felt 
as  a  whole.  It  was  the  legend  of  a  three-edged  knife — a 
floating,  variable  legend,  as  regarded  such  details  as  I 
could  get  here  and  there,  but  constant  as  to  its  general 
feature.  I  pursued  it,  as  a  detective  pursues  a  clew  to 
some  criminal  mystery,  getting  a  hint  from  this  or  that  or 
another  source,  patching  and  piecing  with  whatever  deft- 
ness I  possessed,  until  every  scrap  of  material  was  ex- 
hausted. At  the  end  I  had  nothing  in  fact,  but  some- 
thing approaching  fact— an.  elusive,  amorphus  nebula 
floating  just  beyond  the  full  grasp  of  my  understanding. 

This  legend  of  the  three-edged  knife  hovered  about  a 
wild  spot,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Satilla,  called  the  La 
Fleur  place,  where  long  ago  had  lived  a  family  of  French 
Creoles  who  had  come  across  from  Louisiana.  The  La 
Fleurs  must  have  been  very  rich,  for  they  opened  a  grand 
cotton  plantation,  stretching  for  miles  along  the  river. 
They  had  many  slaves,  and,  although  the  plantation- 
house  was  no  more  than  a  rough,  rambling  log  cabin,  they 
lived  in  princely  style. 

There  was  the  perfumed  trace  of  a  love-romance  ap- 


pearing at  intervals  in  the  broken  story ;  a  beautiful  girl, 
two  lovers,  a  deadly  feud  between  families,  a  terrible  re- 
venge wreaked  by  a  rejected  suitor — all  these  thrown  to- 
gether in  picturesque  confusion. 

The  boldest  figure  of  the  shadowy  group  of  persons 
bearing  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  La  Fleur  place  was  that 
of  an  old  negro,  who  took  upon  himself,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  task  of  dealing  out  punishment  upon  those  who 
had  harmed  his  young  mistress,  the  fair  maiden  of  the  le- 
gend, Marie  La  Fleur. 

The  three-edged  knife  was  the  one  bit  of  cold  realism 
in  the  story,  albeit  it  was  connected  with  the  most  pre- 
posterously preternatural  exploits  ever  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  superstitions  or  invented  for  the  purposes  of  ro- 
mance. This  knife  was  rusty ;  it  had  a  cross-hilt  (the  cross- 
hilted  knife  runs  through  all  the  southern  legends),  and  it 
had  been  a  mysterious  weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  invisible 
monster  whose  deeds  of  assassination  had  tainted  the  air 
of  the  Satilla  region  ever  since  the  destruction  of  La  Fleur 
place.  The  wavering  outlines  of  the  legend  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  clearer  statement ;  and  yet  I  have  in  my  mind, 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  description,  the  most  touching 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  picture  ever  con- 
jured up  by  floating  suggestions  and  disconnected  hints. 
Sweet  Marie  La  Fleur !  I  see  her  face  now,  gazing  at  me 
with  strange,  sorrowful  eyes,  from  the  gloomy,  moss-hung, 
shadowy  tangles  of  these  weird  semi-tropic  groves.  A 
word,  a  phrase,  a  sketchy  bit  of  the  legend,  let  fall  by 
some  of  the  many  persons  who  had  heard  of  it,  had  now 
and  again  shaken  into  my  heart,  as  it  were  a  fragrance, 
lingering,  indescribable,  like  the  bouquet  of  forgotten 
but  almost  remembered  loves  and  joys  and  hopes  and 
kisses,  and,  alas,  despairs. 

Sweet  Marie  La  Kleur!  What  was  her  fate?  1  know, 
but  I  can  not  quite  frame  the  knowledge  in  words;  her 
pitiful  story  just  evades  my  grasp.  No  imagination  can 
realize  the  haunting  sense  of  failure  (which  is  just  a  line 
short  of  success)  that  worries  my  mind  as  I  strive  to  find  a 
way  to  express  what  elusively  and  tantalizingly  slips 
away  from  my  faculties.  Let  it  go.  Poor  Marie  La 
Fleur,  vanished,  like  the  "snow  of  last  year"  in  the  old 
French  refrain,  has  left  an  influence  as  sweet  as  it  is  sub- 
tle, in  all  the  basky  dimness  of  the  Satilla  forest  and  in  all 
the  melodious  windings  of  the  little  river.  I  should  be 
glad  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  some  touch,  no 
matter  how  vague,  of  the  peculiarly  isolated  life  which 
must  have  been  led  by  the  dwellers  at  La  Fleur  place, 
and  of  the  many  dangers  with  which  such  a  life  was  be- 
set about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Still  more 
should  I  wish  to  impart  (but  how  shall  I?)  some  dreamy 
knowledge  of  the  freedom,  the  healthfulness  and  the  en- 
trancing charm  of  the  particular  spot  where  still  stands 
the  rotten  and  moss-mantled  ruin  of  the  rambling,  pict- 
uresque cabin  wherein  Marie  La  Fleur  lived,  loved  and 
died.  But  I  can  not.  Every  thing  slips  away  from  me. 
It  is  like  grasping  at  smoke  or  trying  to  catch  in  a  phial 
the  fragrant  odor  of  some  invisible  flower.  I  can  pre- 
sent, however,  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  own  experience 
in  the  mystery-haunted  region  of  the  Satilla,  the  region 
presided  over  by  the  demon  of  the  rusty  three-edged 
knife. 

Over  and  over  I  had  been  told  of  the  inexplicaple  mur- 
ders, scattered  through  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  that  had  made  the  old  La  Fleur  place  the  dread 
of  belated  hunters  and  bewildered  cattle-drivers.  Not  a 
man  had  ever  tarried  about  the  charmed  spot  and  es- 
caped. The  three-edged  knife  had  done  its  bloody  work 
unfailingly.  That  cross-hilted,  rusty  old  weapon  had  be- 
come familiar  to  my  eyes,  although  I  had  never  seen  it. 
Who  wielded  it?  Here  again  I  am  within  a  breath  of  an- 
swering— a  batlike  thought,  just  beyond  the  furthest 
reach  of  my  mind.  I  strain  every  faculty  in  vain,  as  one 
strains  one's  memory  for  a  lost  but  almost  remembered 
name.  Indeed,  every  one  who  had  any  thing  to  say  about 
this  legend  of  the  Satilla  appeared  to  feel  this  peculiar  ef- 
fect of  grazing,  as  if  with  the  finger-tips  of  the  mind,  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Driven  to  the  hilt  in  a  victim  the  cross-hilted  three- 
edged  knife  had  been  found,  so  it  was  said,  by  several 
persons,  at  widely  separated  times ;  but  in  each  instance 
it  had  escaped  mysteriously  from  the  possession  of  the 
finder,  to  again  pursue  its  bloody  work  along  the  Satilla.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  find  some  one  of  the  individuals  who  had 
seen  the  weapon,  but  here  again  the  elements  of  tantaliz- 
ing proximity  to  my  desire  took  the  place  of  success.  So, 
too,  the  exact  situation  of  La  Fleur  place  was  not  known 
by  anyone  of  my  informants,  though  they  all  spoke  of  it 
as  well  settled— the  best  established  point  on  the  Satilla, 
in  fact.  Almost  any  body,  they  thought,  might  direct  me 
to  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  leisurely  canoe-voyage  down  the 
river  I  noted  several  places  where  plantations  had  once 
existed,  but  no  feature  particularly  suggested  La  Fleur 
place.  It  was  early  in  May,  and  I  was  absorbed  in  bo- 
tanical studies;  nevertheless,  the  fascinating  fragments  of 
the  legend  kept  floating  on  my  thought,  returning  again 
and  again,  like  snatches  of  a  half-remembered  song. 

I  was  well  armed,  and  had  not  the  slightest  fear,  nor 
did  I  treat  the  fanciful  and  disjointed  story  with  any  de- 
gree of  seriousness;  but  it  had  slipped  into  my  imagina- 
tion, where  I  turned  it  about  and  toyed  with  in  that 
dreamy  way  so  dear  to  us  all  at  times.  The  rusty  knife, 
by  some  occult  trick^of  fancy,  performed  all  sorts  of  gro- 


tesque turns  for  me,  until  at  length  it  amused  me  to  con- 
nect it  with  every  sound  that  broke  the  silence  of  the 
woods  and  cane  tangles.  Each  bright-winged  song-bird, 
as  it  flitted  by,  was  a  dagger-blade  cutting  the  air;  every 
blow  delivered  by  the  woodpecker  was  an  assassin's 
deadly  thrust  going  to  the  heart  of  a  victim.  Not  that 
these  fancies  were  uppermost  in  my  mind ;  they  seemed 
indeed  to  be  a  part  of  the  dreams  always  induced  by 
golden  May  weather,  just  as  the  sound  of  humming  bees 
and  of  the  soughing  wind  is  a  part  of  it.  With  even  more 
than  my  usual  activity  and  alertness  I  pursued  my  plant- 
gathering  and  sketching  and  note-making,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  continually  increasing  interest  in  the  le- 
gend of  La  Fleur  place  and  the  mysterious  knife  of  the 
Satilla. 

Toward  evening  one  day — and  what  a  glorious  day  it 
had  been ! — I  was  pulling  my  canoe  along,  with  leisurely 
paddle-strokes,  down  the  low-murmuring  river,  between 
the  walls  of  a  dusky,  moss-mantled  forest.  The  air  was 
still  but  not  overwarm,  or  at  least  I  noted  no  special  sul- 
triness, although  the  sky  glared  and  the  sun  had  shone  all 
day  with  fierce  splendor.  For  an  hour  or  two  I  had  not 
seen  a  plant  or  a  flower  posssssing  any  new  inter- 
est, and  so  had  given  myself  over  to  an  absorbing  reverie. 
The  woods,  which  had  lately  been  so  cheerfully  noisy  with 
the  songs  of  birds  and  the  rustle  of  breeze-stirred  foliage, 
were  now  absolutely  soundless,  saving  that  the  liquid  plash 
of  my  paddle  sent  little  echoes  down  the  dim  aisles,  the 
very  phantoms  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  first  vague  thrill  of  something  unusual  touched  my 
nerves  as  a  low,  heavy,  indefinite  sound,  like  the  striking 
of  some  sharp  instrument  into  a  non-resonant  body,  came 
from  somewhere  in  the  forest.  I  started  from  my  mood 
of  abstraction  and  observed  at  once  that  a  storm  was  at 
hand,  though  as  yet  no  clouds  were  visible;  the  sky 
was  intensely  blue,  the  air  was  ominously  stagnant,  the 
dusky  wilderness  appeared  to  be  waiting  in  breathless 
dread.  My  first  thought  was  of  shelter,  and  natu- 
rally enough  I  began  plying  my  paddle  with  all  my  skill 
and  power;  but  the  chance  of  my  finding  a  place  of  safety 
during  a  storm  was  very  slender  indeed. 

Soon  enough  great  rolling  black  clouds  came  bowl- 
ing up  the  western  sky,  attended  by  a  low,  gradually 
increasing,  roar,  peculiarly  solemn  and  awe-inspiring. 
Now  a  puff  of  wind,  laden  with  that  damp  foretaste  of  the 
shower,  so  welcome  at  times  and  so  unwelcome  at  other 
times,  rustled  through  the  foliage;  then  a  rattling  thun- 
der-clap tumbled  across  the  clouds,  and  I  heard  the  rain 
rythmically  over  the  tops  of  the  distant  trees. 

I  drove  my  canoe  along,  as  if  impelled  by  the  storm ; 
and  it  was  while  going  at  bird-flight  speed  that  I  whisked 
past  a  low,  decaying  cabin  near  the  river  bank.  The 
glimpse  was  like  a  flash,  but  in  the  low  doorway  of  the 
cabin  I  saw  an  old  negro  man  sitting  in  a  listless  attitude. 
I  checked  my  flight  at  once,  and,  turning  my  canoe  about, 
pulled  back  and  went  ashore,  glad  enough  to  ask  shelter. 
I  barely  had  time  to  haul  my  canoe  up  high  and  dry  on 
the  bank  and  walk  to  the  cabin  door  before  there  fell  a 
heavy  dash  of  rain.  The  old  negro  had  disappeared 
from  the  doorway,  nor  was  he  anywhere  to  be  seen  when 
I  went  in.  I  looked  about,  expecting  to  find  him 
crouching  in  a  corner,  but  he  was  gone.  Indeed,  upon 
a  careful  scrutiny,  the  interior  of  the  cabin  showed  no 
sign  that  a  human  being  had  been  in  it  at  any  time  for 
years  past.  The  floor  was  soft  vegetable  mold,  in  which 
no  footprints  save  my  own  appeared ;  no  fire  had  burned 
in  the  rude  chimney-place  since  some  of  the  upper  sticks 
of  the  flue  had  fallen  in  and  slowly  rattled  upon  the 
hearth ;  nor  was  there  any  bed,  or  what  could  serve  for 
one,  in  the  sunken  and  musty  place. 

The  room  appeared  to  be  a  wing  surviving  the  wreck  of 
a  large,  low  cabin,  tracesof  whose  other  rooms  cumbered 
the  ground  hard  by.  This  single  apartment  had  been 
made  of  what  is  called  fat-pine  logs,  and  covered  with 
boards  of  the  same,  hence  its  superior  longevity.  It  was 
a  damp,  moldy,  evil-smelling  place,  but  the  roof  fairly 
shed  the  pouring  rain  and  the  walls  withstood  the  bellow- 
ing wind. 

I  was  so  glad  to  find  shelter  that  at  first  I  gave  little 
thought  to  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  old  negro ; 
but  when,  presently,  despite  the  noise  of  the  storm,  I 
heard  that  indescribable  stroke-sound,  my  imagination 
caught  up  the  legend  fragments  again  and  busied  itself 
with  the  mysterious  knife. 

How  that  rain  raved  and  dashed  over  the  decrepit 
cabin!  Soon,  too  soon,  it  was  night,  and  still  the  torrents 
fell.  The  gloom  was  so  dense  and  awful  that  I  could  not 
bear  it.  I  groped  about  the  chimney  jambs,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  pieces  of  fat  pine,  which  I  ignited 
with  a  match.  By  the  light  I  tore  many  more  pieces 
from  the  wooden  chimney,  and  so  kept  up  a  blaze,  near 
which  I  crouched,  if  not  in  fear  at  least  in  utter  discom- 
fort. I  realized  fully  the  loneliness  of  my  situation  and 
the  strange  wildness  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  nor 
could  I  refrain  from  running  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
weird  disjointed  links  of  the  La  Fleur  legend.  Suddenly 
I  knew  where  I  was.  Why  had  I  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore? This  was  La  Fleur  place !  The  old  negro — pshaw ! 
I  shook  myself  and  glanced  at  the  shutterless  doorway,  in 
which  the  blackness  was  wavering  like  a  funeral  curtain. 
Far  and  near  vague  and  throbbing  sounds  formed  a 
strange  undertone  to  the  hideous  noise  of  the  storm. 

I  had  brought  in  my  blankets,  my  weapons  and  my 
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naturalist's  outfit,  and  heaped  them  in  the  dryest  corner 
of  the  room.  Certain  almost  human  cries,  probably  wind- 
shrieks,  caused  me  to  get  my  heavy  pistol,  a  seven-cham- 
bered revolver,  and  lay  it  close  beside  me.  Ever  and  anon 
the  stabbing  sound,  as  I  may  call  it,  fairly  startled  me  with 
its  realism.  Each  blow  was  a  veritable  assassination, 
so  far  as  the  sense  of  hearing  can  distinguish  such  a  thing. 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  doorway,  nor  could  I 
control  my  imagination  ;  still,  so  far  from  being  frighted 
or  nervous,  I  actually  enjoyed  the  picturesque  somberness, 
not  to  say  weirdness,  of  my  predicament.  Suddenly,  for 
the  merest  point  of  time,  I  saw  a  face  in  the  doorway— a 
shadowy,  wrinkled,  black  face,  projected  upon  the  blacker 
background  of  the  night.  I  shall  never  forget  those  eyes, 
rheumy  with  age  and  yet  burning  with  a  dull,  demoniac 
fire.  I  snatched  my  pistol,  and  sat  there  watching  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  evil  visage.  My  hand  was  quite  steady.  I  in- 
tended to  fire  point-blank  at  one  of  those  eyes ;  in  fact  I 
did,  a  few  moments  later,  and  the  roar  of  that  shot  seemed 
to  fill  heaven  and  earth.  Away  rolled  the  echoes,  break- 
ing through  the  night  and  the  storm  in  a  series  of  bound- 
ing crashes,  dying  on  the  furthest  circle  of  the  horrizon. 
I  laughed  outright,  for  in  an  instant  I  knew  I  had  fired  at 
a  creature  of  my  own  fancy.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  give 
way  to  such  idle  folly.  I  slipped  a  fresh  cartridge  into  the 
empty  cylinder  of  my  revolver,  and  began  to  spread  my 
blankets.  I  would  go  to  sleep  and  let  the  three-edged 
knife  proceed  with  its  work.  So,  putting  the  last  piece  of 
fuel  on  the  sputtering  little  fire,  I  lay  down  to  court  slum- 
ber. It  was  not  so  easy  to  dismiss  the  legend  of  the  Satilla 
from  my  mind,  however.  The  sad  fate  of  Marie  La 
Fleur,  a  story  so  imperfect  and  yet  so  suggestive,  haunted 
my  mind  with  a  charm  so  insistent  and  yet  so  nameless 
that  I  could  not  resist  it.  Then,  too,  always  at  the  mo- 
ment when  not  expected,  that  dull,  murderous  stabbing 
sound ! 

I  permitted  my  thoughts  to  dwell  for  a  while  on  the 
solitude  in  whose  midst  I  lay.  For  miles  and  miles  noth- 
ing but  the  hideous  swamps,  the  suffocating  canebrakes, 
the  moss-hung  woods,  the  flowery  glades,  and  the  wind- 
ing, low-murmuring  river. 

Slowly  the  storm  passed  over  and  away,  trailing  a  light 
spray  of  desultory  rain  behind  it.  I  heard  it  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  it  vanished  into  silence,  leaving 
the  darkness  without  even  a  breath  to  disturb  it.  Then  I 
fell  asleep,  with  my  pistol  lying  on  my  breast. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  my  slumber 
lasted,  but  presently  I  awoke  to  find  that  my  little  fire 
had  burned  to  ashes.  No  phrase  is  adequate  to  my  need 
as  I  attempt  to  describe  how  dark  it  was;  the  blackness 
was  heavy,  almost  suffocating. 

Much  to  my  disgust,  I  soon  discovered  that  a  troop  of 
flying-squirrels  had  taken  possession  of  the  roof  and  walls 
of  the  cabin,  and  were  racing  back  and  forth  on  a  stout 
hewn  beam  that  lay  from  wall  to  wall  overhead,  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  room.  This  beam  being  directly  above 
where  I  lay,  the  little  animals  frisking  upon  it  tumbled 
bits  of  rotten  wood  down  into  my  face  and  over  my 
blanket.  They  squeaked  and  scrambled  and  fought  like 
lilliputian  demons.  Then,  to  help  the  matter,  an  owl 
came  and  sat  on  the  roof-comb,  and  hooted  dismally.  It 
may  have  been  the  bird's  mate,  or  the  echo  of  its  hooting, 
but  a  horrible  chuckle  or  half-suppressed  guffaw  came 
now  and  again  from  the  surrounding  wood. 

I  went  to  sleep  again  at  length,  but  started  awake, 
after  a  short  nap,  with  a  feeling  that  some  strange  sound 
had  disturbed  me.  The  flying-squirrels  were  not  so  noisy 
now ;  in  fact  I  heard  them  scrambling  out  of  the  cabin 
by  every  opening.  I  was  aware  that  a  pale  phosphor- 
escent light  had  just  faded  from  the  room,  and  I  felt 
a  vague  chill  in  my  blood  and  a  scarcely  definite 
consciousness  of  fear,  as  if  I  had  come  near  seeing 
something  supernatural.  I  lay  quite  still  for  some  time, 
breathing  in  a  shallow,  fluttering  way,  trying  to  find  out 
what  had  happened.  Suddenly,  it  seemed,  a  great  hush 
had  fallen  on  the  woods.  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
dull  beating  of  my  heart  and  the  bubbling  of  the  little 
river.  I  listened  and  wondered.  I  could  almost  understand 
what  it  was  that  startled  my  sleep,  and  yet  it  was  a  pro- 
found mystery.  Presently  I  became  aware  of  a  low,  reg- 
ular breathing  sound,  and  then  some  infinitely  slight  move- 
ment betrayed  the  presence  of  another  person  in  the  room, 
near  the  doorway.  I  tried  to  grasp  my  pistol,  but  fear  had 
mastered  me  so  completely  that  I  could  not  lift  my  hand, 
and  I  lay  as  if  paralyzed.  Strangely  enough,  my  mind 
was  all  the  more  active,  it  seemed,  on  account  of  my 
bodily  stupor;  and  my  thoughts  flashed  back  over  the 
strange  scraps  of  the  legend,  and  dwelt  with  fascination 
on  the  doings  of  the  knife. 

All  at  once  a  small  fragment  of  charred  wood  in  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth  gave  forth  a  mere  point  of  flame,  which 
faintly  lighted  the  room.  I  looked  all  around.  There  sat 
my  gun,  there  lay  my  leather  portfolio  and  other  pieces 
of  my  outfit;  there  were  the  moldy  walls,  the  beam  over- 
head, the  low,  dark  doorway— and  nothing  more.  The 
breathing  had  ceased. 

Why  could  I  not  move?  I  tried,  but  could  not  bend  a 
a  finger  or  stir  a  lip.  It  seemed  that  my  eyes  saw  all  over 
the  room,  without  turning  in  their  sockets.  I  was  not 
dreaming  nor  struggling  with  nightmare,  for  I  thought  of 
how  strange  are  dreams  sometimes,  and  testified  the  mat- 
ter by  counting  the  boards  contained  in  a  row  of  the  roof. 


I  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  paralysis.  The  pistol  was  moun- 
;  tain-heavy  on  my  breast. 

Slowly  the  little  flame  flickered  out  again,  leaving  me 
in  darkness.  What  a  suffocating,  repulsive  odor  of  rot- 
tenness and  fungi  filled  the  air!  No  sooner  had  the  light 
vanished  than  the  breathing  began  again,  in  a  constrained 
way,  as  it  the  person  were  trying  not  to  be  heard.  It  was 
a  great  relief  to  me  when,  at  length,  one  of  the  flying-squir- 
rels had  the  nerve  to  rush  along  the  cross-beam,  tumbling 
j  down  a  chip  or  bit  of  wood  or  bark.  I  can  not  find  words 
suitable  to  suggest  the  effect  of  my  predicament.  The 
dismal,  murky  night,  the  musty  cabin,  the  black  dark- 
ness, the  silence,  my  helplessness,  the  presence  of  some 
invisible  being,  and  the  utter  isolation  of  the  spot,  may  all 
be  imagined  with  some  degree  of  force ;  but  the  undcr- 
|  current,  the  spirit  of  the  legend,  the  thought  of  the  knife — 
how  shall  I  put  the  effect  into  words  or  phrases?  I  remem- 
ber trying  to  beat  back  my  imagination  and  to  bring  my 
reason  to  bear  on  the  situation  ;  but  what  could  reason  do 
with  the  elements  hovering  around  me? 

I  must  have  lain  there  an  hour,  perhaps  longer;  it 
seemed  an  age,  a  century;  and  then,  while  the  breathing 
drew  closerand  closer  to  me,  a  vague,  ghastly  light  filled 
the  room — a  light  that  disclosed  no  object,  a  mere  ghost 
of  a  light,  tenuous,  spectral,  horrible.  The  moldy  odor 
became  almost  unbearable. 

About  this  time,  a  dark,  wide-winged  object  began  to 
whirl  silently  around  in  the  room,  with  a  fitful,  batlike 
motion.  I  could  not  see  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
not  invisible;  it  was  as  if  I  felt  with  my  eyes. 

Slowly  a  dimly  defined  black  face,  wrinkled  with  great 
age  and  distorted  with  criminal  purposes,  appeared  above 
me,  and  leered  upon  me  with  rheumy,  devilish  eyes,  hun- 
gry for  one  more  victim. 

My  terror  was  now  an  extreme  ecstacy;  every  nerve 
was  strung  to  the  point  of  breaking,  when,  all  at  once,  the 
little  flame  flashed  up  again  out  of  the  smoldering  frag- 
ment on  the  hearth,  lighting  the  room  quite  clearly.  At 
the  same  instant  a  winged  shadow  passed  overhead,  and, 
with  a  sharp  clang,  some  heavy  thing  struck  me  on  the 
breast. 

My  strength  returned  to  me  in  a  twinkling,  and  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  glaring  wildly  around  the  room.  A  big  horned- 
owl  was  cowering  and  fluttering  against  the  roof,  trying  to 
break  his  way  out.  I  called  involuntarily  at  the  top  of 
my  voice;  it  was  the  only  vent  for  my  pent-up  horror. 
The  owl  made  a  desperate  lunge,  and  crashed  through  the 
rotten  roof.  Again  the  flame  went  out,  this  time  forever, 
leaving  me  to  pass  the  rest  of  that  memorable  night  in 
darkness. 

I  did  not  try  to  sleep  any  more,  but  crouched  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cavernous  fire-place  and  waited  for  the  long- 
delaying  sunlight  to  come.  I  need  not  describe  how,  with 
my  pistol  clutched  in  my  hand  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  blackness,  I  grimly  defied  all  the  goblins  of  the  Sa- 
tilla, until,  at  last,  with  a  chorus  of  mocking-birds  scat- 
tered far  through  the  dusky  woods,  day  dawned,  the  fog 
fled  away,  and  a  fine  blue  sky  flashed  down  through  the 
hole  that  the  big  owl  had  made  in  the  roof. 

I  groped  about  the  floor  where  my  bed  of  blankets  lay, 
and  found  what  I  sought — a  heavy,  rusty,  cross-hilted, 
three-edged  knife.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  this  weapon. 
Indeed  I  should  have  been  puzzled  beyond  endurance  if 
I  had  not  found  it,  for  I  knew  it  had  struck  at  my  heart 
and  had  been  warded  off  by  my  pistol,  which  lay  on  my 
breast  at  the  time.  I  have  the  knife  still ;  a  rude  one  it  is, 
made  out  of  a  three-cornered  file  ground  very  sharp,  and 
furnished  with  a  cross-hilt  of  buck-horn.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  had  been  lying  up  on  the  cross-beam  ever  since 
the  time  when  the  cabin  was  inhabited,  and  that  the  owl, 
in  flying  around  in  the  room,  knocked  it  off,  and  it  fell 
down  upon  my  breast,  its  point  striking  my  pistol.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  flying-squirrels  had  assisted  in  the  mat- 
ter by  moving  the  knife  a  little  nearer  the  edge  each 
time  that  they  scrambled  along  the  beam.  At  all  events, 
you  have  all  that  I  know  about  the  whole  matter.  You 
may  draw  your  own  inferences  from  the  facts,  with  per- 
fect faith  in  the  correctness  of  my  statements. 

I  wonder  that  I  did  not  die  that  night,  for  daylight  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  man  never  slept  in  a  fouler  place. 
No  need  for  any  special  explanation  of  my  smothering 
sensation  or  of  the  frightful  visions  that  appeared  to  me. 
The  knife,  instead  of  killing  me,  no  doubt  saved  my 
life,  for  the  shock  of  its  smart  blow  started  my  half-par- 
alyzed nerves  into  action,  and  caused  me  to  lift  my  head 
above  the  stratum  of  foul  air  that  lay  close  to  the  moldy 
ground. 

It  was  inexpressibly  delightful  to  go  forth  into  the 
balmy  morning  air  of  May  and  resume  my  voyage  down 
the  sweet  Satilla,  attended  by  a  light  breeze  and  cheered 
by  a  far-reaching  medley  of  bird-song.  But  a  shadow  got 

I  into  my  mind  that  night  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
drive  out.    It  hovers  on  the  outer  confines  of  my  con- 

'  sciousness,  so  to  speak,  like  something  nearly  forgotten  or 
something  I  am  just  about  to  fully  understand. 


At  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  a  short  time  ago,  the  case 
was  tried  in  court  of  a  boy  who  had  been  fined  by  the  mayor 
of  the  town  for  climbing  a  tree,  there  being  a  town  ordi- 
nance forbidding  the  climbing  of  trees.  The  boy  appealed, 
and  the  judge  reversed  the  mayor's  decision,  declaring 
tree-climbing  to  be  an  inalienable  right  of  boys,  over 
which  municipal  authorities  have  no  jurisdiction. 


THE  FIRE  AT  THE  SKATING  RINK. 

Last  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire.  It  was  a 
loud,  hoarse  cry,  such  as  a  large,  adult  man  might  emit 
from  his  window  on  the  night  air.  The  town  was  not 
large,  and  the  fire  department,  I  had  been  told,  was  not 

so  effective  as  it  should  have  been. 

For  that  reason  I  arose  and  carefully  dressed  myself, 
in  order  to  assist,  if  possible.  I  carefully  lowered  myself 
from  my  room,  by  means  of  a  staircase  which  I  found 
concealed  in  a  dark  and  mysterious  corner  of  the  passage. 

On  the  streets  all  was  confusion.  The  hoarse  cry  of 
fire  had  been  taken  up  by  others,  passed  around  from  one 
to  another,  till  it  had  swollen  into  a  dull  roar.  The  cry 
of  fire  in  a  small  town  is  always  a  grand  sight. 

All  along  the  street  in  front  of  Mr.  Pendergast's  roller 
rink  the  blanched  faces  of  the  people  could  be  seen.  Men 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  knocking  the  bystanders  over  in 
their  frantic  attempts  to  get  somewhere  else. 

Anon  the  bright  glare  of  the  devouring  clement  might 
have  been  seen  bursting  through  the  casement  of  Mr. 
Cicero  Williams's  residence,  facing  on  the  alley  west  of 
Mr.  Pendergast's  rink.  Across  the  street  the  spectator 
whose  early  education  had  not  been  neglected  could  dis- 
tinctly read  the  sign  of  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman 
Mr.  Alonzo  Burlingame,  which  was  lit  up  by  the  red 
glare  of  the  flames  so  that  the  letters  stood  out  plain,  as 
follows : 

ALONZO  BURLING  AM  E, 
Dealer  in  Soft  antl  Hard  Coal,  Ice-Cream,  Wood, 
Lime,  Cement,  Perfumery,  Nails,  Putty, 
Spectacles  and  Horse  Radish, 
Chocolate  Caramels  and  Tar  Roofing. 
Gas  Fitting  and  Undertaking  in  All  Its  Branches. 
Hides,  Tallow,  and  Maple  Syrup. 
Fine  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware  and  Salt. 
Glue,  Codfish  and  Gent's  Neckwear. 
Undertaker  and  Confectioner. 
Diseases  of  Horses  and  Children  a  Speciality. 

John  White,  Ptr. 

The  flames  spread  rapidly,  until  they  threatened  the 
Palace  Rink  of  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast,  whose  genial  and  urbane  manner  has  endeared 
him  to  all. 

With  a  degree  of  forethought  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
Mr.  Leroy  W.  Butts  suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  out 
the  hook  and  ladder  company — an  organization  of  which 
every  one  seemed  to  be  justly  proud.  Some  delay  ensued 
in  trying  to  find  the  janitor  of  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  i's  building,  but  at  last  he  was  secured; 
and  after  he  had  gone  home  for  the  key,  Mr.  Butts  ran 
swiftly  down  the  street  to  awake  the  foreman;  but  after 
he  had  dressed  himself  and  inquired  anxiously  about  the 
fire,  he  said  that  he  was  not  foreman  of  the  company  since 
the  2d  of  April. 

Meantime  the  fire  fiend  continued  to  rise  up,  ever  and 
anon  on  his  hind  feet,  and  lick  up  salt  barrel  after  salt 
barrel  in  close  proximity  to  the  Palace  Rink,  owned  by 
our  esteemed  fellow-citizen  Mr.  Pendergast.  Twice  Mr. 
Pendergast  was  seen  to  shudder,  after  which  he  went 
home  and  filled  out  a  blank,  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
insurance  company. 

Just  as  the  town  seemed  doomed,  the  hook  and  ladder 
company  came  rushing  down  the  street  with  their  navy- 
blue  hook  and  ladder  truck.  It  is  indeed  a  beauty,  being 
one  of  the  Excelsior  noiseless  hook  and  ladder  factory's 
best  instruments,  with  tall  red  pails,  and  rich,  blue  ladders. 

Some  delay  ensued,  as  several  of  the  officers  claimed 
that  under  a  new  by-law  passed  in  January  they  were 
permitted  to  ride  on  the  truck  to  fires.  This  having 
been  objected  to  by  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  Chi- 
cago for  several  years,  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  was  sent  for, 
and  the  dispute  summarily  settled.  The  company  now 
donned  its  rubber  overcoats  with  great  coolness,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  deftly  twist  the  tail  of  the  fire  fiend. 

It  was  a  thrilling  sight  as  James  McDonald,  a  brother 
of  Terrencc  McDonald,  Trombone,  Indiana,  rapidly  as- 
cended one  of  the  ladders,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  devour- 
ing element,  and  fell  off  again. 

Then  a  wild  cheer  arose  to  a  height  of  about  nine  feet, 
and  all  again  became  confused. 

Suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  the  brick  livery  stable 
of  Mr.  Abraham  McMichaels,  a  nephew  of  our  worthy 
assessor,  was  getting  hot.  Leaving  the  Palace  Rink  to 
its  fate,  the  hook  and  ladder  company  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  brick  barn,  and,  after  numerous  attempts,  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  its  iarge  iron  prong  fastened  on 
the  second  story  window-sill,  which  was  pulled  out. 

Another  courageous  jab  was  made  with  the  iron  hook, 
which  succeeded  in  pulling  out  about  five  cents'  worth  of 
brick.  This  was  greeted  by  a  wild  burst  of  applause  from 
the  bystanders,  during  which  the  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany fell  over  each  other,  and  added  to  the  horror  of  the 
scene  by  a  mad  burst  of  pale-blue  profanity. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  stable  was  licked  up  by  the 
fire  fiend,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  company  directed  its 
attention  toward  the  undertaking,  embalming,  and  ice- 
cream parlors  of  our  highly  esteemed  fellow-townsman 
Mr.  A.  Burlingame.  The  company  succeeded  in  pulling 
two  stone  window-sills  out  of  this  building  before  it 
burned.  Both  times  they  were  encored  by  the  large  and 
aristocratic  audience. 

This  morning  a  space  forty-seven  feet  wide,  where  but 
yesterday  all  was  joy  and  prosperity  and  beauty,  is  cov- 
ered over  with  blackened  ruins.  Mr.  Pendergast  is  over- 
come by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  rink,  but  assures  us  that  if 
he  is  successful  in  getting  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance 
he  will  take  the  money  and  build  two  rinks,  either  one 
of  which  will  be  far  more  imposing  than  the  one  destroyed 
last  evening. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  give  a  literary  and  musical 
entertainment,  at  Burley's  Hall,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  new  uniforms  for  the  "fire  laddies,"  at  which 
Mrs.  Butts  has  consented  to  sing  "When  the  Robins  Nest 
Again,"  and  Miss  Mertie  Stout  will  recite  "Ostler  Jo,"  a 
selection  which  never  fails  to  offend  the  best  people  every- 
where.  Twenty-five  cents  for  each  offense. 

EB^Let  there  be  a  full  house.— Bill  Nye,  in  Chicago 
News. 
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THE  SAM  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  this  city.  state,  or  country,  lor  +  '•!  .  ill  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 

TAMPA  ROBINS. 


The  robin  laughed  in  the  orange  tree: 
"Ho,  windy  north,  a  tig  lor  thee! 
While  breasts  are  red  and  wings  are  bold 
And  green  trees  wave  us  globes  of  gold, 
Time's  scythe  shall  reap  but  bliss  lor  me— 
Sunlight,  song,  and  the  orange  tree. 

"Burn,  golden  globes  in  leafy  sky— 
My  orange  planets;  crimson  I 
Will  shine  and  shoot  among  the  spheres 
(Blithe  meteor  that  no  mortal  fears), 
And  thrid  the  heavenly  orange  tree 
With  orbits  bright  of  minstrelsy. 

"If  that  I  hate  wild  winter's  spite. 
The  gibbet  trees,  the  world  in  white, 
The  sky  but  gray  wind  o'er  a  grave, 
Why  should  I  ache,  the  season's  slave? 
I'll  sing  from  the  top  of  an  orange  tree, 
'Gramercy,  winter's  tyranny.' 

"I'll  south  with  the  sun,  and  keep  my  clime; 
My  wing  is  king  of  the  summer-time; 
My  breast  to  the  sun  its  torch  shall  hold, 
And  I'll  call  down  through  the  green  and  gold, 
'Time,  take  thy  scythe,  reap  bliss  for  me; 
Bestir  thee  under  the  orange  tree.'" 

Sidney  Lanier. 


THE  GREAT  STRIKE  OF  1877. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


II. 


It  is  an  old  aphorism,  and  perhaps  "somewhat  musty," 
that  "history  repeats  itself."  Industry  is  periodic;  there 
are  great  cycles  of  commercial  prosperity  alternating  with 
great  cycles  of  depression;  in  other  words,  the  results  of 
action  and  reaction  in  trade,  are  perceptible  at  certain 
stated  intervals. 

In  our  age  of  intellectual  progress,  when  the  science  of 
investigation,  induction,  and  deduction,  aptly  termed  the 
philosophy  of  history,  has  been  applied  to  the  annals  of 
nations,  our  minds  have  become  so  sharpened  and  trained 
to  the  habit  of  analysis  that  we  can  apply  similar  methods 
even  to  contemporary  history.  We  can  trace  events  back 
to  their  causes,  discover  the  mainsprings  of  action,  predict 
from  similar  causes  similar  results;  or,  noticing  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  at  fixed  intervals  of  certain  social  or 
economic  phenomena,  we  can  predict,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, at  similar  intervals,  similar  phenomena  We  find 
that  in  the  last  century— in  the  years  1753,  1763,  1772-3, 
1783,  and  1793,  intervals  of  about  ten  years— great  com- 
mercial panics  or  crises  have  occurred,  preceded  by  sea- 
sons of  great  prosperity.  In  the  present  century,  we  find 
the  same  experience  repeating  itself.  Mercantile  collapses 
have  happened  in  1815,  1825,  1836-9.  In  the  same  way, 
the  crisis  of  1847  has  been  followed  by  that  of  '57.  while 
fast  upon  its  heels  tread  the  misfortunes  of  1866,  to  be 
followed  in  their  turn  by  the  terrible  disasters  of  that  year 
of  riot  and  panic,  1877,  so  prolific  in  misery,  poverty  and 
sorrow. 

All  these  crises  in  later  years  have  been  attended  by 
strikes,  all  the  strikes  by  riot  and  death ;  but  most  im- 
portant of  all,  these  crises,  panics  and  riots  have  occurred 
at  regular  intervals,  approximately,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
ten  years.  Now,  applying  the  process  of  induction  to 
these  events,  we  may  fairly  infer,  from  their  regular  oc- 
currence in  the  past,  an  equally  regular  occurence  of  sim- 
ilar cycles  of  ten  years  in  the  future.  And  thus,  having 
deduced  a  fixed  economic  law  that  periods  of  depression 
occur  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  why  not  anticipate 
these  terrible  epochs,  and  provide  against  these  turbu- 
lent outbreaks  and  harrowing  disasters,  by  prevention,  the 
best  of  all  cures? 

Assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  we  find  that  im- 
mediately preceding  such  collapses  or  periods  of  depres- 
sion we  have  periods  of  unwonted  prosperity,  during  which 
speculation  is  abnormally  active— one  might  almost  say 
wild;  a  period  when  the  masses  are  unusually  free  with 
their  money.  Now,  why  not,  during  such  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, prophetic  as  it  is  of  the  disaster  to  follow,  establish 
by  legislation  and  moral  suasion  a  system  of  judicious  econ- 
omy, public  and  private,  which  would  in  a  measure  make 
provision  during  the  season  of  abundance  against  the  en- 
suing period  of  dearth  and  depression?  I  hold  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  people  moral  by  act 
of  the  legislature.  I  therefore  fancy  that  education  rather 
than  legislative  compulsion  would  be  the  method  to  bring 
this  truth  home  to  the  masses,  and  induce  the  habits  of 
thrift  necessary  for  their  preservation. 

In  my  former  article  I  attempted  to  give,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  loose  suggestions  for  the  accumulation  of 
the  material  necessary  for  "a  history  of  strikes."  Want  of 
space  prevented  my  including  the  great  strike  of  1877,  the 
importance  and  universality  of  which  merited,  I  consid- 
ered, a  separate  chapter. 

This  memorable  strike  occurred  just  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  find  it  heralded  by  events  and  accompanied 
by  outbreaks  similar  to  those  attending  the  great  strike  of 
which  we  seem  now  to  be  on  the  eve.  The  curtain  has 
not  yet  rung  up,  but  the  overture  is  playing,  and  if  that 
is  an  indication  of  the  drama  to  follow,  it  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  tragedies  ever  played  on  the 
political  stage  of  the  Union.  Ten  years  ago,  dating  from 


July,  1887,  the  epidemic  of  strikes,  the  mania  for  turbu- 
lence, was  beginning  to  spread  through  America.  Ten 
years  ago  we  find  almost  exactly  the  same  state  of  things 
throughout  the  United  States  that  may  now  be  observed. 
In  fact,  taking  Chicago  as  an  instance,  so  exactly  has 
history  repeated  itself  that  almost  the  first  factory  attacked 
in  that  nest  of  Communists  by  the  rioters  of  '86  is  the  one 
which  first  tempted  the  violence  of  the  rioters  of  '77. 
However,  I  am  anticipating. 

The  great  strike  of  1877  had  its  beginning  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway,  and  was  the  result  of  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  president,  John  V.  Garrett,  on  the  nth  of 
July,  docking  ten  per  cent  of  the  wages  it  paid  its  train 
employes,  where  the  sum  received  per  diem  was  in  excess 
of  a  dollar. 

After  the  close  of  the  Vanderbilt  freight  war,  the  great 
trunk  lines— the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Hud- 
son River,  and  New  York  and  Erie  companies— had  made 
similar  retrenchments,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road 
was  nearly  the  last  to  move  in  the  matter.  Garrett's 
road  also  attempted  to  economize,  by  what  was  termed 
"doubling  up"  trains,  or  putting  double  the  number  of 
cars  in  one  train  without  increasing  the  number  of  train- 
men. It  may  be  imagined  that  this  still  further  added 
fuel  to  the  smoldering  discontent  of  the  employes.  Fleeced 
by  boarding-house  keepers,  grocers,  etc.,  along  the  line, 
with  double  work  to  do  (a  single  brakeman  often  had 
twenty  cars  to  attend  to)  and  wages  reduced,  the 
wretched  trainmen  were  goaded  beyond  the  point  of  en- 
durance, and  at  last  resolved  to  strike. 

As  the  first  great  strike  on  American  railroads  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  and  the  present  strike  is  under  that  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  so  the  strike  of  '77  was  inspired  by 
an  organization  which,  though  ephemeral,  was  equally 
formidable  in  its  day.  This  body  was  called  the  Train- 
men's Union,  and  had  been  recently  established  by 
Robert — or,  as  he  was  generally  termed,  "Boss"—  Am- 
nion, in  Allegheny  City. 

Robert  A.  Amnion  came  of  a  most  estimable  Pittsburg 
family,  his  father,  who  has  held  many  positions  of  trust, 
and  is  at  present  the  president  of  a  reputable  insurance 
company,  being  highly  respected  by  all.  The  son  had 
long  been  regarded  by  the  family  as  an  irreclaimable 
youth.  Expelled  from  college  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he 
attempted  to  establish  an  insurance  agency  in  Chicago, 
and  failed;  he  next  tried  hotel-keeping  in  Cleveland,  and 
failed.  He  even  honored  the  Pacific  slope  with  a  visit, 
which  was  attended  with  his  usual  want  of  success.  After 
this  expedition  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  and  became 
a  respectable  tramp  about  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City, 
from  which  he  eventually  gravitated  to  the  position  of  a 
freight  brakeman  on  what  is  called  the  "East  End  Run," 
between  Pittsburg  and  Alliance.  He  had  been  hardly 
seven  months  in  the  employ  of  the  company  when  he  be- 
came an  agitator,  thoroughly  filling  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with  discontent  and  disquiet.  The 
company,  however,  objected  to  this,  and  discharged  him. 
He  then  organized  and  established  the  Trainmen's  Union, 
and  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the  condi- 
tions for  a  strike.    I  shall  return  to  him  later  on. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  great  strike  was  first  pre- 
cipitated on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  and  have 
sketched  in  brief  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  the  strike  was  first  started  at  the  lovely  little 
city  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, the  16th  of  July,  the  very  day  the  reduction  of  wages 
was  ordered  to  go  into  effect. 

On  that  night  all  the  train  hands  leaving  Baltimore  in 
the  morning,  and  those  coming  west  with  freights,  began 
to  congregate  at  Martinsburg.  As  each  train  came  in  the 
locomotives  were  detached  from  the  trains  by  the  strikers, 
and  quietly  run  into  the  stables.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  supply  their  places,  but  this  the  strikers  absolutely  re- 
fused to  allow.  Whenever  an  effort  was  made  to  with- 
draw the  engines  and  start  the  trains,  the  strikers  gathered 
in  large  numbers  and  rendered  it  absolutely  futile.  A 
little  after  midnight  Captain  T.  B.  Sharp,  General  Master 
of  Transportation,  having  ascertained  how  matters  stood, 
telegraphed  an  account  to  the  head  officials  at  Baltimore, 
who  in  their  turn  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  Matthews, 
asking  for  the  militia.  To  this  the  governor  promptly 
responded  by  sending,  on  the  same  night,  at  midnight,  a 
dispatch  to  Colonel  Faulkner,  ordering  him  to  call  out 
his  command,  to  assist  the  railway  officials  in  the  moving 
of  the  trains  and  to  quell  any  disturbance  or  opposition 
made  by  the  strikers.  Things  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main that  night  as  they  were,  but  it  was  decided  by  Mr. 
Sharp  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  run  the  trains  next  morn- 
ing. The  hour  fixed  for  the  first  train  to  run  was  five  a. 
m.  An  engineer  and  fireman  had  been  hunted  up  who 
had  agreed  to  take  the  stock-train,  if  protected  while  do- 
ing so.  Accordingly,  just  as  the  day  dawned,  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, master-mechanic,  Sharp,  and  French,  caused  a  loco- 
motive to  be  fired  up  and  attached  to  the  cattle  train. 
The  sun  was  rising  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  set  the 
driving  wheels  in  motion,  when  the  strikers'  guard,  who 
had  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity  all  night,  came  swoop- 
ing down  from  the  round-house,  and  ordered  the  engi- 
neer to  hold  hard,  on  peril  of  his  life.  The  latter  accord- 
ingly promptly  shut  the  throttle  and  brought  the  engine 
to.   An  immense  crowd  of  excited  residents— strikers, 


loafers  and  hoodlums— had  by  this  time  collected  at  the 
ticket  office.  A  second  attempt  was  made  to  start  the 
train,  but  before  the  engine  could  be  moved  a  single 
length  of  rail  the  mob  made  a  dash  for  the  foot-board, 
1  swarmed  on  it,  drove  the  engineer  and  fireman  from  their 
'  positions,  uncoupled  the  engine,  and  ran  it  back  into  the 
engine  house.  About  nine  o'clock  the  Berkeley  Light 
Infantry,  accompanied  by  Mayor  Shutt  and  his  powerless 
police,  appeared  on  the  scene.  A  third  time,  under  the 
protection  of  the  militia,  the  engine  was  taken  out  and 
attached  to  the  cattle  train.  Following  the  locomotive, 
on  each  side,  were  soldiers  with  guns  loaded  and  bayo- 
nets fixed.  At  last  every  thing  was  ready  ior  the  third 
trial.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  protected  in  their 
places  by  armed  soldiers,  and  with  still  other  militiamen 
swarming  on  the  tender,  the  buffers,  on  the  pilot,  and  in 
the  caboose,  the  train  started  off.  As  it  moved  toward 
a  switch  which  would,  if  properly  set,  lead  it  to  the  main 
track,  a  militiaman  named  Poisal,  sitting  on  the  cow- 
catcher, noticing  that  it  had  been  reversed,  jumped  to 
the  ground,  musket  in  hand,  and,  running  forward,  at- 
tempted to  swing  back  the  bar. 

"Don't  you  touch  that  switch!"  shouted  William  Van- 
dergriff,  one  of  the  striking  firemen,  who  stood  near,  on 
guard. 

"I'm  not  going  to  see  the  train  run  on  a  siding  if  I  can 
prevent  it !"  was  the  militiaman's  plucky  response  as  he 
grasped  the  iron  bar  and  tried  to  reverse  the  switch.  He 
had  no  time  to  move  it.  Vandergriff  drew  a  small  pocket- 
pistol  trom  his  belt,  and  fired  two  shots  in  quick  succes- 
sion. One  of  the  bullets  whistled  past  Poisal's  ear,  the 
other  took  effect,  plowing  a  jagged  furrow  in  the  side  of 
his  head  above  the  ear. 

Poisal,  on  receiving  the  shot,  rapidly  raised  his  gun  and 
discharged  it,  aiming  at  Vandergriff.  Another  soldier 
sent  a  second  missile  in  the  same  direction,  and  both  were 
well  aimed.  The  young  man  fell  mortally  wounded.  In 
a  moment  the  militia  found  themselves  overpowered. 
Vandergriff  and  Poisal  were  taken  to  their  homes,  and 
Colonel  Faulkner  telegraphed  to  Governor  Matthews, 
stating  that  his  command  was  not  reliable,  as  it  was  mainly 
composed  of  railroaders  who  would  not  attempt  to  kill  their 
relatives,  neighbors  and  friends.  Accordingly,  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Matthews'  Light  Guard,  under  Colonel  Dela- 
plaine,  were  dispatched  from  Wheeling,  and  arrived  on 
the  18th  of  July,  at  7  : 30  a.  m.  They,  however,  did  noth- 
ing but  go  into  camp  near  the  court-house,  not  seeking  for 
a  moment  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  strikers. 
No  further  attempts  were  consequently  made  to  move 
the  trains.  On  the  18th  of  July,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Mr.  Garrett,  Governor  Matthews  telegraphed  to  President 
Hayes  asking  for  United  States  troops.  President  Hayes 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  which  he  followed  up 
by  dispatching  a  force  of  two  hundred  soldiers  from  the 
arsenal  at  Washington,  under  command  of  General 
W.  H.  French,  colonel  of  the  Fourth  United  States 
Artillery.  General  French's  first  work,  after  reaching 
Martinsburg,  was  the  issuance  of  a  general  order,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-bill,  notifying  the  inhabitants  that  the 
traffic  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  must 
no  longer  be  interfered  with,  and  that  those  who  impeded 
the  movements  of  the  United  States  troops  did  so  at  their 
peril.  This  permanently  settled  the  difficulty  at  Martins- 
burg and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  strike  there. 

From  Martinsburg  the  madness  radiated  in  different  di- 
rections, coming  first  to  Baltimore.  Baltimore  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  great  strike  before — during  the  last  days  of 
April,  1857, — a  strike  which  ended  in  riot  and  bloodshed. 
The  principal  outbreak  during  the  strike  of  '57  occurred 
at  Jackson's  Bridge,  where  shots  were  fired  and  stones 
hurled  at  the  sheriffs  guard  and  militia.  A  greater  disas- 
ter, however,  was  destined  to  visit  the  Monumental  City 
twenty  years  later. 

On  the  17th  of  July  a  train  was  wrecked  and  an  engine 
ditched  at  South  Baltimore.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  trouble.  Meanwhile  the  other  trades  had  caught  the 
infection  of  the  striking  mania,  and  the  can-makers,  box- 
makers,  and  sawyers  in  Baltimore  struck  and  gained 
their  point.  Next  the  firemen  on  the  railroad  at  Mount 
Clare  struck  against  the  ten  per  cent  reduction.  The 
company  now  carried  the  war  into  the  strikers'  camp  by 
withdrawing  all  the  freight  trains,  and  thus  taking  the 
ground  away  from  under  the  strikers'  feet.  About  the 
same  time  the  epidemic  reached  Cumberland,  and  Gov- 
ernor Carroll,  having  no  faith  in  the  power  or  will  of  the 
Cumberland  militia  to  quell  the  disturbance,  had  re- 
solved to  send  troops  from  some  other  locality.  Accord- 
ingly, he  issued  an  order  to  Brigadier-General  James  R. 
Herbert,  of.  the  First  brigade  of  the  National  Guards,  to 
take  the  Fifth  regiment  of  his  brigade  to  Cumberland. 
This,  however,  or  the  dispatch  of  any  troops  to  Cumber- 
land, the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  prevent.  The  governor,  on  consultation  with 
the  mayor,  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  keep  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments  in  Baltimore,  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  called  on.  On  the  20th  of  July  there  was  every 
sign  that  trouble  might  be  experienced.  Orders  were  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments  to  col- 
lect at  their  armories  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  for  Camden  depot,  which  by 
this  time  was  surrounded  by  a  furious  mob,  who  threat- 
ened to  burn  it  down.   It  was  of  course  intended  that 
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troops  should  at  last  be  dispatched  to  Cumberland.  The 
Fifth  regiment,  having  received  their  orders  to  march,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  depot  and  the  cars  intended  for 
their  reception,  without  much  difficulty.  To  it  were  to  be 
added  two  companies  of  the  Sixth.  In  the  afternoon, 
accordingly,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  governor  to  I 
Colonel  Peters,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  to  have  ' 
two  companies  of  his  command  at  Camden  depot  that 
night  at  eight  p.  m.  sharp.  The  colonel,  fearinn  for  the 
safety  of  the  two  companies,  begged  and  implored  the 
governor  to  allow  him  to  accompany  them  with  his  en- 
tire regiment,  and  thus  afford  them  protection  against  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  This  the  governor  positively  refused 
to  allow. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  military  alarm  (1-5-1)  was 
rung  out  by  the  fire-bells,  announcing  to  the  waiting  sol- 
diery that  a  collision  had  occurred  and  giving  them  the 
signal  to  set  off  at  once.  By  this  time  the  streets  in  every 
direction  around  the  Sixth  Regiment  armory  were  filled 
with  fierce,  savage  faces.  In  front  of  the  closed  doors 
was  gathered  a  dense  mob,  excited  to  the  very  pitch  of 
frenzy,  and  armed  with  stones  and  revolvers.  Every 
thing  was  ready  for  an  outbreak,  when  suddenly  the  doors 
of  the  armory  opened,  and  the  two  companies,  under  the 
command  of  captains  Tappan  and  Fallon,  commenced 
slowly  to  descend  the  stairs,  in  single  file  (the  armory  was 
located  on  the  third  story).  They  were  at  once  met  with 
pistol  shots  and  cobble-stones.  So  violent  was  the  assault 
that  they  were  immediately  driven  in,  and  commenced 
to  fall  back.  The  momentary  confusion  over,  they  again 
advanced,  and  a  few  soldiers  in  self-defense  fired  in  the 
air.  The  colonel,  hearing  the  report,  rushed  forward, 
shouting  "Dont  fire,  don't  fire."  The  crowd,  meanwhile, 
seeing  that  the  first  volley  had  taken  no  effect,  fancied  that 
the  troops  were  armed  only  with  blank  cartridges. 

"Give  it  to  'em;  kill  'em!"  they  cried,  encouraged  by 
this  supposition ;  and  the  volley  of  bricks  and  stones  again 
came  whizzing  through  the  air.  Again  the  colonel  rushed 
forward,  begging  his  men  not  to  fire.  They  were  in  dan- 
ger of  their  lives,  however,  so,  fire  they  did,  and  with  ef- 
fect, whilst  their  comrades  in  the  room  above  fired  also 
from  the  windows,  on  their  assailants.  Two  soldiers  had 
by  this  time  been  wounded.  Again  they  fired,  and  now, 
the  crowd  falling  slightly  back  and  the  two  companies 
being  massed,  they  emerged  in  order  from  the  armory,  and 
started  down  toward  Baltimore  street.  The  two  platoons 
were  soon,  however,  irretrievably  separated.  Captain 
Tappan's  force  formed  lines  across  Baltimore  street,  and 
pushed  their  way  onward.  Around  them — before,  be- 
hind, on  each  side — was  that  immense  mob,  estimated 
by  many  at  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  whilst  each 
company  only  mustered  fifty  men.  The  plucky  band 
kept  on,  pursued  by  the  bloodthirsty  mob  still  keeping  up 
an  incessant  fire  and  shower  of  stones.  Occasionally  the 
soldiers,  pressed  too  cjose,  turned  round  and  discharged 
their  rifles  on  their  pursuers,  then  again  wheeling  round 
and  resuming  their  march. 

At  Light  street  the  troops  broke  into  a  running  fight. 
At  Holliday  street  Captain  Tappan's  force  being  joined  by 
Captain  Fallon's  command,  and  they  moved  forward  in  a 
body  to  Camden  depot,  where  they  eventually  arrived  just 
as  darkness  closed  in  and  lent  them  its  protection.  Such 
was  the  historic  march  of  the  Sixth  regiment  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  an  episode  in  militia  annals  almost 
equal  to  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at  Balaklava.  Vet- 
erans of  the  late  war  admitted  that  such  a  half-hour's 
march  they  had  never  before  endured.  Captain  Fallon 
lost  half  his  company.  Captain  Tappan,  more  fortunate, 
had  only  three  disabled.  And  now  the  mob,  surround- 
ing the  depot,  commenced  to  make  preparations  for  be- 
sieging it.  About  9  p.  m.  the  police  arrived  in  strong 
numbers.  The  mob  had  already  begun  to  tear  up  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  had  repeatedly  attacked  the  depot 
and  the  militia.  In  one  of  these  attacks  they  managed  to 
gain  possession  of  the  dispatcher's  office,  and  soon  had 
the  sheds  and  some  of  the  cars  set  on  fire.  Many  of  the 
cars  had  been  filled  with  combustibles.  Two  were  com- 
pletely burned  and  an  engine  injured  when  the  fire  en- 
gines arrived  to  put  out  the  flames.  At  first  the  mob  pre- 
vented the  firemen  from  lending  their  aid,  but  the  police, 
being  augmented,  surrounded  the  crew  and  engines  and 
thus  enabled  them  to  proceed  with  their  work  without 
molestation.  The  flames  were  gradually  extinguished. 
By  two  a.  m.  comparative  quiet  reigned  in  Baltimore ; 
by  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  city  was  itself 
again.  Passenger  trains  were  now  allowed  to  run  unmo- 
lested, though  freight  trains  were  at  a  stand-still  for  two 
months  yet.  As  far  as  Baltimore  was  concerned  the  great 
riot  was  over.  

Those  who  talk  volubly  upon  their  joys  and  their  griefs 
are  not  generally  those  who  are  capable  of  the  profound- 
est  happiness  or  the  most  intense  suffering.  Those  who 
can  put  into  ready  words  the  sanctities  of  love,  and  flu- 
ently express  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  have  seldom  pene- 
trated to  its  depths.  Those  who  utter  glibly  and  unre- 
strictedly all  their  upward  strivings,  their  sentiments  of 
contrition,  their  feelings  of  reverence,  their  desire  for 
worship,  are  not  usually  the  most  truly  religious  or  de- 
vout. For  all  that  is  highest,  deepest  and  most  profound 
in  human  nature,  silence  is  a  better  exponent  than 
speech.  Not  only  is  language  inadequate  to  convey  the 
truth  of  such  things,  but  they  are  themselves  drawn  down 
from  their  high  estate  by  being  made  subjects  of  ordinary 
conversation. 


TO  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


O  Poet  great ! 

Whose  keen,  artistic  mind 
Brings  out  in  high  relief 

The  frailties  of  mankind; 
Thy  philosophic  soul 
Grasps,  undismayed,  the  whole. 

No  artist  of  the  renaissance  art  thou: 

No  low  relief,  with  soft  effect, 
Shows  subdued  lines  of  cheek  and  brow, 

And  gives  to  force  the  lie  direct ; 
But,  clearly  cut  as  frozen  rain, 
Stand  the  creations  of  thy  brain. 

Annie  HitngcrforJ  White,  in  The  Current. 


NEW  YORK  SEMINARIES. 

Up  and  down  Fifth  avenue,  on  every  fine  afternoon, 
from  Thirty-eighth  street  to  the  entrance  of  Central  park, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  four,  a  half-dozen  sem- 
inaries march.  The  girls  walk  by  twos,  while  a  grim  and 
staid-looking  matron  brings  up  the  rear,  to  repel  the 
advances  of  pursuing  dudes  and  to  see  that  the  strict  com- 
mand of  "eyes  front"  is  not  disobeyed.  The  scholars 
present  an  exceedingly  pleasant  appearance,  all  dressed  in 
tailor-made  frocks  of  the  very  latest  Redfern  design ; 
while  they  have  a  sharp,  dashing  walk,  which  is  well 
suited  to  their  upright  military  carriage. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  pupils  of 
these  fashionable  boarding-schools  are  children  of  wealthy 
parents,  who  desire  their  daughters  to  receive  the  pecu- 
liar polish  which  a  couple  of  years  in  New  York  is  sup- 
posed to  give.  With  this  laudable  end  in  view,  a  school 
is  selected  whose  graduates  are  known  to  attain  the 
greatest  success  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  society  and  to  have 
drawn  the  best  prizes  in  the  matrimonial  scramble. 

The  principal  of  the  school  may  not  be  remarkable  for 
her  deep  knowledge  of  books,  but  her  French  accent 
must  be  pronounced  perfect,  and  the  young  ladies  in 
her  charge  are  living  proofs  of  the  ease  with  which 
"  Madame,"  as  she  is  invariably  known,  succeeds  in 
instilling  into  her  pupils  the  most  tip-top-loftical  ideas 
concerning  dress,  deportment,  and  the  duties  of  society. 

To  all  appearances,  lessons  are  little  thought  of.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  develop  a  bold,  dashing  handwriting. 
French  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  this 
way  the  young  ladies  accustom  their  tongues  to  pronounc- 
ing French  words  and  phrases  most  commonly  met  with 
in  every-day  life.  Lectures  on  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
are  considered  important,  as  they  enable  the  pupils  to 
learn  well-worded  phrases,  which  can  be  worked  off  as 
more  or  less  original  in  a  thousand  and  one  different 
ways.  The  piano  is  in  constant  use,  and  the  more  gifted 
pupils  are  allowed  to  take  a  course  in  singing  or  painting. 
Dancing  is  a  great  feature,  but,  as  dancing  almost  comes 
naturally  to  woman,  this  branch  is  regarded  more  as  a 
relaxation.  The  most  important  "  science "  taught  is 
known  by  the  mysterious  title  of  "  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays."  On  these  occasions  mock  receptions  are  held, 
when  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  meet  as  total  strangers. 
Here  they  must  behave  and  talk  after  the  manner  of  the 
imaginary  belles  they  all  hope  soon  to  be.  The  difficult 
art  of  afternoon  visiting,  the  puzzling  intricacies  of  an 
afternoon  tea,  are  all  explained.  The  imposing  cere- 
monies of  a  grand  ball  are  made  to  appear  as  nothing,  so 
I  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  merest  chit  of  a  school- 
girl is  able  to  pilot  herself  as  well  as  the  most  experienced 
hostess  in  the  city.  Various^  penalties  are  inflicted  for 
different  offenses  on  these  occasions.  To  open  a  conver- 
sation with  any  reference  to  the  weather  is  a  crime  only  to 
be  atoned  for  by  the  awkward  novice  writing  twenty-five 
lines  of  Racine,  or  some  other  French  author.  To 
indulge  in  any  loud  laughter  is  considered  to  be  ade- 
quately punished  by  the  writing  of  twenty  lines  by  the 
I  mirth-loving  offender.  Departing  from  an  upright  posi- 
i  tion  and  leaning  back  in  a  chair  carries  a  penalty  of  ten 
lines;  while  to  cross  the  feet  awkwardly,  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  to  do  or  say  at  an  introduction,  or  to  leave  the  room 
in  a  clumsy  fashion,  are  all  offenses  visited  with  appro- 
priate penalties. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  schools,  no  young  lady 
is  allowed  to  go  out  unless  accompanied  by  some  one 
invested  with  the  proper  credentials.  Either  a  teacher 
must  go  with  her  or  some  friend  whose  name  has  been 
left  at  the  school  by  her  parents.  The  young  ladies, 
when  their  daily  visits  to  their  tailors  are  over  with,  invari- 
ably hie  themselves  either  to  Maillard's  or  Huyler's, 
where  some  other  choice  spirits  are  generally  met  with. 
Here  they  indulge  in  a  regular  spree,  by  stuffing  them- 
selves with  ice-cream,  eldairsand  soda-water;  after  which 
they  go  home,  delighted  with  their  wickedness. 

Hardly  another  city  in  America  possesses  a  place  like 
Huyler's.  It  is  called  a  ladies'  bar.  Some  people  have 
hinted  that  drinks  of  an  intoxicating  nature  are  served, 
but  such  a  statement  is  only  sensational.  The  bar  con- 
sists of  a  soda-water  fountain  of  imposing  dimensions, 
supplied  with  an  array  of  cranks,  nozzles  and  faucets 
that  would  drive  the  average  bar-keeper  crazy;  yet  the 
half-dozen  women  who  concoct  the  various  feminine 
beverages  seem  never  to  make  a  mistake.  It  is  a  sight  to 
look  in  the  store  of  an  afternoon.  Women,  five  ranks 
deep,  press  all  along  the  counter,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
order  their  favorite  tipple.  Celery  beef-tea  is  in  great 
I  demand  by  the  older  customers,  but  "  Chocolate  and 


'  vanilla  mixed,  please,  with  a  little  ice-cream,"  seem 
be  the  favorite  with  the  younger  ones.  Sometimes 
dude  has  the  hardihood  to  invade  the  store,  but  he  gen- 
erally beats  a  hasty  retreat,  for,  after  being  ignored  and 
trampled  on,  he  soon  finds  that  Huyler's  is  no  place  for 
a  flirtation.  If  a  man  unacquainted  with  New  York  is 
persuaded  to  enter  this  den  of  caramels  and  soda-water, 

|  he  generally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  martyr  at  the 
stake.  It  takes  a  vast  amount  of  self-possession  to  drink 
a  glass  of  soda-water  with  any  degree  of  ease  and  grace 
when  you  know  fifty-odd  women  have  their  eyes  focused 
on  you. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  Huyler's,  I 
was  puzzled  at  the  conversation  of  two  young  girls  who 
walked  behind  me  on  Broadway: 

"  O  Mamie,"  said  one,  "  let's  have  a  drink.  I'll  stand 
treat." 

"  No  you  won't,"  replied  her  companion;  "  I'll  drink, 
j  but  we'll  match  for  them." 

They  went  into  Huyler's.  And  thus  sve  see  how  man- 
ners and  customs  considered  as  belonging  to  man  alone 
are  daily  being  adopted  by  the  gentler  sex. 

The  same  afternoon  the  two  young  misses  passed  me 
on  Fifth  avenue,  near  the  Union  League  Club.  Wallack's 
leading  man,  Kyrle  Bellew,  was  slowly  walking  down  the 
avenue,  his  hands  locked  behind  him  and  his  hair  falling 
in  graceful  curls  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  giving  the 
city  its  afternoon  treat,  and  his  walk  and  general  appear- 
ance showed  what  an  affliction  he  considers  it  to  be  born 
beautiful.  A  flutter  of  suppressed  excitement  ran  through 
the  two  girls  when  they  saw  Bellew. 

"  O  Lola,"  said  Mamie,  "  there's  Kyrle;  now  do  keep 
cool,  and  we'll  cross  over  and  see  him  face  to  face." 

With  a  sigh  I  went  home,  leaving  the  two  impression- 
able young  misses  to  see  Gotham's  last  Bunthorne,  face 
to  face.  X. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 

The  liquor  licenses  in  Missouri  vary  from  five  hundred 
and  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  A  few  years  ago 
only  a  dollar  a  week  was  the  cost  for  a  saloon-keeper. 
The  high-license  system,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  has  resulted  in  "a  diminished  number  of  sa- 
loons, a  decrease  in  the  drinking  habit,  and  a  larger  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  beverages."  "The  high-license 
system,"  adds  the  Republican,  "has  wrought  a  most  grati- 
fying improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  Mis- 
souri— a  more  decided  improvement,  we  suspect,  than 
prohibition  has  wrought  in  Kansas  or  Iowa."  This  wit- 
ness is  a  competent  and  careful  one,  and  such  testimony 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.— Boston  Record. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  while  reading  what  has  oc- 
curred in  East  St.  Louis,  that  it  is  a  town  literally  without 
a  government.  It  has  had  no  real  government  for  years. 
It  has  a  large  changeable  population,  and  the  whim  of  the 
moment  determines  an  election.  It  never  had  but  one 
steadfast,  resolute  man  in  its  politics— ex-Mayor  Bowman, 
and  he  was  assassinated  some  months  ago.  It  is  not 
speaking  too  harshly  of  East  St.  Louis  to  say  that  its  nor- 
mal condition  is  little  above  that  of  an  inactive  mob. 
Many  of  its  officials  are  under  indictment  now  for  crimes 
of  a  grave  nature.  It  is  an  unfortunate  town .— Chicago 
Tribune. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Mr.  Powderly  has  lost  the 
sympathies  of  many  people  by  the  menacing  tone  of  his 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Gould  may  have  com- 
mitted many  sins,  but  the  public  is  not  ready  to  have 
him  stoned  for  those  which  he  has  not  committed.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  the  sense  of  fair  play  so  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  American  communities  that  it  will  come  to 
the  relief  of  lay  Gould  quite  as  readily  as  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Gray  the  baker-woman,  when  it  feels  that  the  railroad 
king  is  being  unfairly  treated.— Christian  Register. 

Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, says  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  another 
man  "thou  shalt"  and  "thou  shalt  not,"  and  that  the  vio- 
lation of  this  causes  the  present  labor  trouble.  Labor 
organizations  have  no  right  to  say  to  an  employer  that  he 
shall  not  employ  non-members,  and  the  employer  has  no 
right  to  say  to  another  man  that  he  shall  not  belong  to 
an  organization.  Mr.  Arthur  seemed  to  talk  sense.— 
San  1'rancisco  Alia. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  are  doing  wonders.  They  have 
won  something  approaching  popularity  for  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  and  are  likely  to  work  a  like  miracle  in  behalf  of 
the  New  York  street  railroads.  The  arrangement  by 
which  a  few  disgruntled  chevaliers  on  a  single  line  can 
interdict  hundreds  of  their  brethren  from  earning  their 
bread  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  get  the  order  disliked. 
— New  York  Life. 

The  ill  health  of  the  statesmen  of  Washington  may  be 
attributable  to  overwork;  but  if  a  sanitary  investigation 
were  held,  might  it  not  have  something  to  say  about  the 
effect  of  late  nours,  terrapin,  and  seven  kinds  of  wine? — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

No  employer  is  justified  in  refusing  to  "recognize"  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  engine  might  just 
as  well  refuse  to  "recognize"  the  steam  or  the  head  to 
"recognize"  the  arm.  Organized  labor  is  here  to  stay.— 
Boston  Herald. 

I  Afferent  as  the  methods  of  the  various  strikers  and 
boycotters  are,  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
entirely  un-American,  and  show  that  those  who  employ 
them  have  no  real  conception  of  what  American  citizen- 
ship is  or  implies. — New  York  Times.  , 

No  organization,  though  it  embraced  all  the  men  in  all 
the  trades  in  this  and  all  other  countries,  can  compel  em- 
ployers to  carry  on  business  at  a  loss. — New  York  Times. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STREAM  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Bright  stream,  that  wanders  here  and  there, 

Laughing  the  whole  day  long, 
Your  voice  across  the  woodland  calls 

Like  a  remembered  song. 

Here,  as  of  yore,  the  beeches  spread, 

And  grass  and  flowers  are  sweet, 
Where  oft  your  hasting  waters  ran 

Across  my  childish  feet. 

A  golden  time!    I  knew  it  not 

in  those  far  days  of  old; 
But  left  the  field  and  left  the  stream, 

To  seek  for  other  gold. 

Oh,  dear  to  me  your  sunlit  wave, 

And  dear  the  leafy  shore; 
But  you  have  borne  upon  your  tide 

That  which  returns  no  more! 

Julie  K.  Wetherhill,  in  the  Critic. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN'S. 


BY  W.  S.  HUTCHINSON. 
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That  is  the  name  our  company  went  by;  how  we  came 
by  it  shall  be  my  theme ;  how  much  or  little  we  deserved 
it,  I  will  leave  to  the  kind  reader  to  decide. 

We  were  four  young  men,  strangers  to  each  other  a  few 
months  before,  but,  banding  together,  had  taken  up  a 
claim  in  southern  Oregon,  on  a  stream  then  and  since 
famous  for  many  rich  strikes;  and,  although  our  home- 
stake  accumulated  slowly,  we  were  not  to  be  enticed  away 
to  other  diggings  by  the  numerous  distant  discoveries 
about  which  all  were  talking.  We  had  each  taken  an 
active  part  in  similar  mining  excitements,  and  were  will- 
ing to  let  others  have  our  chances  in  future  ones.  So  we 
toiled  away  steadily,  in  the  hope  that  our  claim  might 
soon  develop  into  a  good  one,  for  it  had  a  discouraging 
way  of  yielding  much  like  that  of  one  of  our  neighbor's. 
I  called  to  its  owner,  one  day,  as  I  was  passing:  "Well, 
Tom,  how  does  it  average?"  He  had  never  met  the  word 
before,  I  imagine,  for  he  replied:  "Not  very  regular;  one 
day  it  will  average  four  or  five  dollars,  the  next  day  not 
more  than  one." 

Early  one  pleasant  October  morning  a  stranger  made 
his  appearance  before  us,  in  company  with  the  inevitable 
roll  of  blankets  of  the  period.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Henry  Fisher,  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  told  us  his 
story.  His  home  was  near  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  he  had  be- 
come involved  through  assisting  a  friend,  and  had  arrived 
in  Oregon  two  months  before,  via  the  plains;  he  had 
been  tempted  thither  by  the  wonderful  news  from  the 
mines,  believing  he  could  here  most  readily  obtain  the 
means  to  clear  his  farm  of  the  mortgage  upon  it,  but  had 
so  far  barely  succeeded  in  scraping  together  enough  to 
enable  him  to  return. 

"I  must  start  back  soon,"  he  continued,  "to  face  the 
music  there;  but  I  thought  I  would  make  one  more  try, 
having  heard  of  the  rich  strikes  that  have  been  made  in 
here;  and  now  that  you  know  how  much  I  need  it,  if 
you  men  can  as  well  as  not  put  me  in  the  way  of  making 
a  little  more,  you  will  be  doing  me  a  very  great  kind- 
ness." 

He  little  knew  how  unfortunate  he  was  in  selecting  us 
for  advisers.  Not  to  speak  of  our  own  poor  success,  one 
of  our  number  was  the  most  relentless  practical  joker  I 
have  ever  met;  after  gaining  his  point  he  was  likely  to  be 
very  repentant,  and  would  again  surprise  his  victim  by 
doing  him  some  substantial  kindness;  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  repeat  his  folly  on  the  first  occasion  that  offered. 
Turning  instantly  to  our  visitor,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  way 
likely  to  disarm  all  suspicion,  "I  see  I  must  act  as  spokes- 
men for  my  chums,  as  usual;  lean  read  theirthoughts  so 
well  I  know  I  have  their  full  consent  to  put  you  on  the 
track  of  something  good.  We  have  been  saving  up  sev- 
eral spots  around  here  that  we  think  are  rich,  to  finish  off 
with  when  we  get  this  claim  worked  out;  but  quite  likely 
we  won't  be  any  poorer  a  year  hence  for  giving  you  a 
chance  at  one  of  them." 

Glancing  around  mysteriously,  he  pointed  to  a  project- 
ing mass  of  rocks  far  up  on  the  steep  hill-side,  and  contin- 
ued, "There's  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  would  ever 
think  of  looking  up  there  for  gold,  but  for  all  that  you'll 
find  some  just  back  of  that  point;  how  much,  of  course, 
I  can't  say,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  your  finding  a 
richer  spot  on  the  creek." 

Entirely  unsuspicious,  Mr.  Fisher  inquired,  earnestly, 
"Of  course  you  mean  I  am  to  have  a  certain  share  of 
what  I  find?" 

"No,  my  friend,"  replied  Jerry,  "we  don't  do  business 
that  way  out  here — all  you  find  is  your  own,  and  the 
more  there  is  of  it  the  better  it  will  suit  us;  but  we  would 
rather  you  would  keep  all  particulars  as  to  what  you  get 
to  yourself,  and  then  we  will  have  no  trouble  with  the 
miners  here  for  giving  away  a  good  thing  to  an  outsider. 
We've  plenty  of  room,  grub,  and  tools  for  you,  free,  so 
you  can  go  in  and  try  your  luck  as  soon  as  you  please." 

The  poor  dupe  was  almost  overcome  by  the  bright 
prospects  so  suddenly  opening  out  before  him,  and  went 
joyfully  toward  our  cabin  to  get  the  proffered  tools.  As 
-soon  as  he  left  us  Jerry  was  scrambling  up  the  hill,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  "flavoring  the  grass 
roots"  up  there  to  make  his  word  good,  and  soon  re- 
turned, undetected,  saying,  as  he  resumed  work,  that  we 


would  do  our  share  of  the  laughing  when  we  saw  our  vis- 
itor coming  down  there  with  a  pan  of  dirt.  He  was  not 
altogether  a  false  prophet,  for  there  was  some  merriment 
when  Mr.  Fisher  made  his  first  trip,  indulged  in  the  more 
freely  when  he  joined  in  it ;  but  thereafter 'he  was  more 
successful,  for  after  sacking  the  dirt  he  carefully  slid  it 
down  to  the  water  on  a  strip  of  bark,  and  he  kept  indus- 
triously at  work  until  we  invited  him  to  join  us  at  dinner. 

We  were  fully  convinced  before  we  returned  to  work 
that  he  was  far  from  being  in  his  right  mind ;  the  discov- 
ery of  the  dust  that  had  been  scattered  there  by  Jerry 
had  intensely  excited  him,  and  the  deferential  kindness 
of  his  manners  toward  us  were  the  reverse  of  enjoyable; 
he  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  much  surprised  had  he 
known  he  was  the  only  one  at  the  table  who  was  pleased 
with  the  morning's  work. 

Jerry  ventured  to  say  to  him,  after  dinner,  "I  suppose 
you  found  a  color  or  two  up  there,  or  you  wouldn't  stick 
to  it  so  long?"  He  replied,  eagerly,  as  he  grasped  his 
questioner's  hand,  "A  color  or  two?  Why,  I  found  gold 
all  round  there  in  plain  sight,  right  on  the  surface!" 
When  he  saw  we  were  noticing  his  excited  actions,  he 
hastily  added,  "You  boys  have  a  great  advantage  over 
me;  1  know  you  must  think  I'm  very  foolish,  but  I  can't 
control  my  feelings  as  you  do  yours.  This  thing  has 
come  upon  me  so  suddenly  it  seems  as  though  it  must  be 
only  a  wonderful  dream,  and  that,  at  any  moment,  I  may 
awaken  and  find  it  so." 

We  talked  the  matter  over  considerably  that  afternoon, 
and  the  sum  of  our  united  wisdom  was  that  the  man  was 
certainly  as  "crazy  as  a  loon,"  and  that  we  had  an  "ele- 
phant on  our  hands.  We  then  sagely  concluded  our  only 
course  was  to  quietly  watch  for  further  developments. 

"He's  got  enough  of  it  at  last,"  from  one  of  our  num- 
ber, drew  our  attention  to  him  again  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  cabin,  with  the  tools  he  had  been  using;  and 
Jerry  had  to  give  him  another  shot  by  calling  to  him,  with 
well-assumed  kindness:  "You'll  find  the  scalesand  blower 
on  the  shelf  if  you  want  to  work  on  your  dust  now,  but 
the  large  weights  are  at  the  head  of  my  bunk,  I  think ; 
we  haven't  needed  them  for  ourselves  lately." 

Not  the  least  perception  of  the  satirical  nature  of  this 
remark  dawned  upon  his  mind.  His  cheerful  look  as  he 
told  us  he  had  worked  out  his  sky  claim  at  last,  and  his 
hearty  thanks  for  what  he  termed  our  continued  kind- 
ness, discouraged  our  senior  partner  from  any  further  at- 
tempts in  that  direction.  He  frankly  owned  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  whole  business;  he  had  expected  the 
man,  alter  making  one  or  two  trips,  would  quit  in  disgust; 
and  then,  after  plaguing  him  about  his  greenness,  he  in- 
tended giving  him  something  more  profitable  to  do. 
"But,  instead  of  that,"  he  continued,  disconsolately,  "he 
swallowed  every  thing  I  threw  him,  without  stopping  to 
taste  it.  Why,  I'd  give  him  my  day's  work  if  he'd  just 
spunk  up  a  little  and  talk  back." 

We  acted  upon  this  hint,  and  all  agreed  to  donate  him 
the  day's  clean-up,  which  we  expected  would  be  a  slim 
one,  as  an  offset  for  the  trick  played  upon  him ;  and  to 
punish  Jerry  the  most,  selected  him  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion. We  stuck  to  our  agreement  when  we  found  our 
claim  "averaged"  far  better  that  day  than  for  many  weeks 
previous,  and  the  purse  Jerry  awkwardly  forced  into  his 
hands  before  he  left  us  contained  more  than  enough  to 
pay  his  way  handsomely  to  San  Francisco. 

As  we  sat  chatting  merrily  around  our  cheerful  fire  that 
evening,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  our  suspicions  regarding  his 
sanity;  we  found  him  such  a  genial,  entertaining  com- 
panion, that  it  was  long  past  our  usual  hour  before  we 
thought  of  retiring  for  the  night.  He  told  us  he  intended 
leaving  us  in  the  morning,  with  an  outgoing  pack-train, 
as  he  now  felt  anxious  to  return  home  on  the  next 
steamer.  And  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  home-sickness  in  our 
hearts  as  he  glowingly  depicted  the  pleasure  of  a  reunion 
with  his  family,  and  the  happy  surprise  his  return  would 
give  them. 

Upon  bidding  us  good-bye,  the  next  morning,  he  added 
to  our  perplexity  by  saying,  with  much  feeling :  "It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  wish  you  good  luck,  for  I  know  you 
have  all  of  it  you  desire;  but  I  can  not  understand  why 
you  have  been  led  to  treat  me  in  this  way.  Your  bewil- 
dering generosity  has  completely  overpowered  me,  and  I 
can  only  add,  God  bless  you  all  for  your  wonderful  kind- 
ness to  a  stranger." 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  to  investigate.  We  believed  the 
whole  hill-side  surface  to  be  only  a  mass  of  shattered 
ledge,  and  were  perfectly  amazed  to  find  the  excavation 
he  hid  made  partly  refilled  with  coarse  water-washed 
gravel.  If  he  had  made  a  genuine  find  of  gold  there,  he 
had  also  made  clean  work  of  it,  for  no  tell-tale  colors  could 
we  discover;  and  we  returned  to  our  work  more  puzzled 
than  ever  at  finding  the  evidence  of  a  water-course  in 
such  a  place,  for  most  of  us  were  novices  at  mining  in 
those  days,  and  were  easily  bothered ;  but  we  can  now 
join  in  the  laugh  against  ourselves  at  many  of  those  early 
day  wonderments,  since  made  so  very  plain,  and  at  the 
stupid  bungling  in  some  of  our  mining  operations. 

Our  eyes  were  fully  opened  a  few  days  later,  when  we 
heard  that  a  rich  strike  had  been  made  a  short  distance 
below  us,  at  a  similar  elevation  from  the  creek.  The  creek 
claims  were  all  abandoned  for  the  time,  and  the  hill-side 
was  fairly  dotted  with  eager  prospectors,  and,  though  in 


the  succeeding  ten  days  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  taken  from  those  isolated  spots  that 
marked  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream,  none  of  this  rich 
treasure-trove  fell  to  our  lot— the  only  rich  spot  in  our 
vicinity  we  had  parted  with  in  the  manner  described. 

We  received  a  pleasant  letter  from  our  "victim,"  writ- 
ten in  San  Francisco,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  He 
had  forwarded  by  express,  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  one 
hundred  ounces  of  the  dust  we  had  literally  given  to 
him;  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  and 
love  toward  us,  he  sent  us  his  best  wishes. 

The  following  narrative,  which  I  reproduce,  with  slight 
alterations,  from  a  copy  of  an  Iowa  paper  in  my  posses- 
sion, may  prove  of  interest  as  a  sequel  to  the  above 
sketch :  , 

"The  day  appointed  for  the  sale  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  Fisher  farm  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine 
one.  The  sleighing  was  simply  superb,  and  as  the  horses 
came  flying  over  the  hard-beaten  snow,  to  the  merry  mu- 
sic of  their  bells,  it  seemed  as  if  some  festive  occasion 
might  have  summoned  the  large  crowd  together  from  the 
surrounding  country;  but  the  sober  faces  observable  on 
every  side,  and  the  subdued  nature  of  what  little  merri- 
ment was  seen,  spoke  of  any  thing  but  festivity ;  for  all  as- 
sembled there  deeply  sympathized  with  Mrs.  Fisher  in 
what  they  feared  was  her  widowhood.  But  the  brave 
little  woman,  however  she  may  have  felt  at  heart,  kept  up 
an  outward  semblance  of  belief  in  her  husband's  ultimate 
return,  although  three  months  had  gone  by  since  her  last 
letter  from  him  was  written.  As  she  had  decided  upon 
selling  all  their  personal  property,  to  stave  off  the  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  her  kind  neighbors 
resolved  that  the  sale  should  be  a  success,  every  thing 
should  be  run  up  to  at  least  its  full  value;  and  the  crop  of 
bargains  that  numerous  second-hand  dealers  from  town 
had  come  out  to  gather  promised  to  be  a  very  poor  one. 

"The  sale  commenced  with  a  portion  of  the  furniture, 
which  had  been  arranged  on  the  wide  barn  floor,  the  bet- 
ter to  facilitate  its  inspection.  Bidding  was  lively  from  the 
start,  and  good  prices  were  realized,  the  most  prominent 
purchaser  being  Mr.  Lawrence  Trueman,  a  wealthy  as 
well  as  jolly  old  bachelor,  well  along  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty.  He  was  an  old-time  friend  of  the  family,  and  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  Mrs.  Fisher  in  her  recent 
trouble.  In  a  short  time  the  last  article  in  the  lot,  a  little 
cradle,  was  offered  for  sale.  There  was  a  history  con- 
nected with  it  that  none  knew  better  than  Mr.  Trueman ; 
it  was  the  handiwork  of  the  absent  father,  and  he  had 
stood  by  several  times  and  seen  how  lovingly  and  pa- 
tien'.ly  his  friend  Harry  had  worked  upon  it,  fashioning  it 
into  its  present  graceful  form.  And  little  Bessie,  for  whose 
comfort  it  had  been  made,  was  in  a  few  short  months 
sleeping  peacefully  in  a  quiet  corner  ot  the  church-yard 
near  bv,  while  the  cradle  had  been  carefully  put  away,  as 
a  sacred  relic,  by  the  bereaved  parents.  What,  he  thought, 
would  be  the  father's  feelings  did  he  know  that  Bessie's 
cradle  had  been  roughly  handled  and  examined  by  stran- 
gers. He  had  been  so  taken  up  with  these  thoughts  that 
he  had  not  heard  the  bid  just  made;  but  when  told  it  was 
only  one  dollar,  all  the  indignation  he  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing was  instantly  aroused ;  and  his  ringing  cry  of  'Fifty 
dollars!'  sent  an  exciting  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  those 
around  him,  and  elicited  prolonged  applause.  The  deep 
flush  of  anger  and  vexation  on  his  face  was  intensified 
when  he  realized  the  nature  of  his  purchase,  but  it  was  all 
gone  the  next  moment,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  deathly 
pallor  as  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  arm  and  heard  a 
strangely  familiar  voice  saying,  'Thank  you,  Lawrence, 
but  I  can't  let  you  have  it.' 

"He  had  not  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  stranger  a  few 
minutes  before,  who  had  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  others  by  his  pale  face  and  emaciated  form  as  he 
stepped  from  his  sleigh  and  glanced  around  in  a  be- 
wildered way.  This  sudden  apparition  had  so  startled  Mr. 
Trueman  that,  without  a  word  in  reply,  he  turned  away 
and  went  hurriedly  toward  the  house.  Before  reaching 
it  he  had  time  to  somewhat  control  his  emotion,  but  as  he 
entered  a  room  in  which  he  knew  he  would  find  Mrs. 
Fisher,  there  was  something  visible  in  his  face  that  caused 
her  to  spring  up  and  inquire  anxiously,  'What  has  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Trueman?' 

"With  as  much  composure  as  he  could  muster  he  re- 
plied :  'There's  nothing  wrong.  I  had  bid  on  Bessie's 
cradle,  to  keep  it  for  him,  when  a  stranger,  who  has  just 
arrived,  raised  my  bid  to  one  thousand  dollars!  Will  you 
go  to  him?'  With  an  exultant  cry  of  'I  was  sure  he  would 
I  come!'  she  hastened  away  with  him,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  giving  the  wanderer  the  welcome  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  for  many  weary  days. 

"His  strange  story  was  soon  public  property.   He  had 
been  having  poor  success  in  the  mines,  and  was  about  re- 
\  turning  home,  thoroughly  disheartened,  when  he  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  little  band  of  good  Samaritans, 
I  who  had  treated  him  in  the  most  wondrous  manner.  He 
had  appealed  to  several  companies  on  the  creek,  and  had 
I  been  turned  coldly  away ;  but  these  men,  though  pre- 
|  senting  a  very   unprepossessing  appearance  [severely 
truthful— Jerry],  opened  out  their  hearts  to  him  with  un- 
I  heard-of  generosity.   They  pointed  out  to  him  a  rich  de- 
posit of  gold  which  they  only  knew  the  existence  of,  and 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  it ;  they  made  every  thing 
they  had  free  to  him,  sealed  his  lips  in  advance  from 
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speaking  of  his  success,  forced  a  well-filled  purse  upon 
him  as  he  was  about  leaving— to  save  him  the  annoyance 
of  changing  his  dust  on  the  road,— and,  strangest  of  all,  the 
least  evidence  of  his  thankfulness  seemed  to  oppress  and 
disconcert  them. 

"A  severe  attack  of  Panama  fever  left  him  stranded  for 
weeks  in  a  New  York  hospital,  but  he  thought  best  not 
to  advise  his  friends  of  this  misfortune  and  cause  them 
needless  anxiety,  not  fully  realizing  how  his  long  silence 
would  alarm  them.  On  arriving  home,  a  great  fear  over- 
came him  as  he  looked  upon  the  unexpected  scene,  for 
he  could  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  sale  going  on. 
Had  his  home  been  desolated?  He  hardly  knew  what 
took  place  after  that,  until  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a 
dress  near  by  and  found  his  dear  wife's  arms  ciasped 
around  his  neck. 

"We  might  well  call  the  welcome  he  received  a  more 
than  royal  one.  By  common  consent  all  sales  were  de- 
clared off;  almost  as  if  by  magic  each  article  that  had 
been  moved  found  its  way  back  to  its  accustomed  place. 
And  could  those  'good  Samaritans,' who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment snowed  in  and  in  a  starving  condition  in  that  far- 
away cabin,  that  had  been  an  enchanted  castle  to  him, 
have  heard  the  prayers  that  were  offered  up  for  their  hap- 
piness by  that  united  family  on  that  Christmas  eve,  they 
would  have  sounded  to  them  like  the  sweetest  of  heavenly 
music,  and  would  surely  have  driven  from  their  thoughts 
for  a  time  all  fears  concerning  the  great  troubles  that 
were  closing  in  around  them." 


A  HINDU  FABLE. 


Vishnu  spake  to  Bal  the  wise: 

"List !    I  give  this  choice  to  thee : 

Hearken,  then,  and  ponder  well; 
Open  wide  thine  ears  to  me! 

"Wilt  thou  enter  with  five  fools 

Through  the  gates  of  Paradise; 
Or  to  Hades,  dark  and  deep, 

Go  with  five  men  who  are  wise?" 

Quick  he  answered,  keen  of  mind  : 
"With  the  wise  men  would  I  dwell; 

Hell  were  then  a  Paradise; 
But  with  folly  Heaven  were  Hell!" 

Henry  Ripley  Dorr. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  May  number  of  the  Golden  Era  appeared  too  late 
for  review  last  week.  The  frontispiece  is  "A  Glimpse  of 
Sierra  Nevada,"  much  better  engraved  than  printed.  The 
absence  of  an  advertisement  on  the  reverse  is  an  im- 
provement. The  engravings  in  the  article  on  "Cattle 
Raising"  have  a  somewhat  comic  effect,  from  the  self- 
possessed  and  gaunty  air  they  give  to  the  disjecta  membra 
of  the  animals.  W.  M.  Hinton  tries  to  justify  the  extinct 
boycott,  by  abusing  A.  A.  Sargent.  We  could  expect  just 
about  this  sort  of  article  from  a  member  of  the  boycott 
committee.  Judge  Maguire  expounds  some  more  of  his 
remarkable  views  on  the  ownership  of  land,  and  aston- 
ishes some  famous  names  by  dragooning  them  into  sup- 
port of  his  theory.  The  other  articles  are  of  the  usual 
stamp. 

Ex-President  Hayes's  first  magazine  article  appears  in  the 
May  Brooklyn  Magazine,  and  treats  in  a  forcible  manner 
of  the  necessity  of  "National  Aid  to  Popular  Education," 
a  subject  to  which  the  ex-president  has  given  careful 
study  and  research.  Harriett  Prescott  Spofford  and 
Frances  A.  Willard  continue  the  discussion  of  "When 
Should  Our  Young  Women  Marry?"  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  answers  the  question  "Are  Church  Fairs 
Beneficial?"  The  authorized  reports  of  the  sermons  of 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage 
are  separately  paged,  so  as  to  make  each  preacher's  ser- 
mons distinct  and  apart  from  the  other. 

Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  who  now  signs  himself  "Poet 
laureate  to  the  Queen  (of  American  watering-places),"  is- 
sues an  Art  Primer  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  "for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  folksand  the  edification  of  the  older 
ones."  The  book  is  printed  in  green  ink,  on  heavy  pa- 
per. The  designs  and  lettering  are  especially  neat  and 
attractive,  and  supplement  the  verses  by  making  most  in- 
genious use  of  the  alphabet.  The  Del  Monte  may  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  neat  advertisement. 

The  list  of  valuable  publications  issued  by  Henry  N. 
Copp  is  now  increased  by  a  List  of  Patented  Mines,  ar- 
ranged by  states  and  territories.  Price  50  cents.  Tlu 
Mining  Code  and  The  Settler's  Guide,  at  fifty  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  are  valuable  for  all  who  wish  to  locate  mines 
or  farms  on  public  lands. 

The  fourteenth  issue  of  Cassell's  National  Library  is 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  type  and  print  are  good. 
Moderate  purses  will  rejoice  to  have  this  standard  work 
within  the  reach  of  a  ten-cent  piece.  For  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's. 

The  May  number  of  Chambers's  Journal  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  good  miscellany.  Grant  Allen's  serial, 
"In  All  Shades,"  maintains  his  reputation,  and  proves 
once  more  that  a  man  of  science  may  be  a  fairly  good 
novel-writer. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

"Mr.  Spofford,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  "has  been  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  he  has  seen  the  library  grow  from 
90,000  to  more  than  500,000  books.  Every  literary  man 
in  the  country  knows  Mr.  Spofford.  He  is  a  short,  wiry 
man,  with  a  face  as  dark  as  that  of  any  diplomate  in 
Washington.  He  has  black  hair  and  whiskers  mixed 
with  gray.  His  eyes  are  like  jet,  and  he  has  a  way  of 
looking  into  yours  that  shows  he  means  business  when  he 
talks.  He  is  the  busiest  man  in  Washington,  and  never 
has  an  idle  moment.  He  walks  fast,  talks  fast,  and  uses 
others  to  help  him  in  his  work.  He  never  writes  himself 
what  he  can  just  as  well  dictate,  and  docs  not  allow  his 
energies  to  be  wasted  on  what  cheaper  men  could  do  as 
well.  He  does  a  prodigious  amount  of  literary  labor, 
has  always  several  different  articles  on  hand,  and  turns 
out  many  things  for  encyclopedias,  magazines,  ar  '  books 
He  is  a  man  of  many  friendships,  and  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment is  in  the  rides  which  he  and  George  Bancroft  take 
every  Sunday." 

The  "Vest  Pocket"  edition,  just  brought  out  by  the  Ap- 
pletons,  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Bunce's  clever  little  work,  Don't, 
says  the  Graphic  Neios,  promises,  from  present  sales,  to 
add  several  thousands  to  the  copies  already  sold  since  its 
issuance.  In  all,  144,000  copies  of  the  little  book  have 
been  sold,  74,000  of  which  were  disposed  of  in  America, 
while  the  rest  were  sold  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
The  writing  of  the  little  work  was  suggested  to  its  author 
in  June,  1883,  on  a  train,  while  reading  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  treating  of  "Books  on  Deport- 
ment." In  this  article  the  writer  quoted  a  series  of  direc- 
tions of  etiquette,  furnished  to  Mme.  Patterson-Bona- 
parte by  Lord  Cholmondeley,  about  1835,  and  it  was  the 
negative  character  of  the  directions  given  by  the  titled 
writer  that  suggested  to  Mr.  Bunce  the  peculiar  title  of 
"Don't"  for  a  book,  and  its  use  at  the  beginning  of  every 
paragraph.  Upon  reaching  home  Mr.  Bunce  began  his 
odd  literary  task,  and  inside  of  a  month  the  book  was 
written,  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  For  months 
its  authorship  was  surrounded  in  mystery. 

It  has  struck  some  one  in  the  South  that  it  would  be  a 
good  joke  on  "Uncle  Remus"  to  circulate  the  following 
paragraph,  which  comes  to  me  from  Atlanta,  in  the  form 
of  a  newspaper  clipping  accredited  to  the  Southern  In- 
dustrial Record:  "No  single  article  of  bric-a-brac  has 
attracted  as  much  attention  in  America  as  Mrs.  Morgan's 
Chinese  peach-blow  vase,  for  which  she  paid  $15,000. 
It  was  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  for 
$18,000;  and  now  it  comes  into  the  possession  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  of  the  Atlantia  Constitution. 
Mr.  Harris  recently  received  a  check  for  $20,000 
from  his  'Uncle  Remus'  publishers,  and,  without 
cashing  it,  turned  it  over  in  payment  for  the  celebrated 
peach-blow  vase.  Mr.  Harris  is  passionately  fond  of  bric- 
a-brac,  and  especially  of  peach-blow  vases,  and  the  col- 
lection in  his  vine-covered  cottage  at  West  End  is  valued 
at  $100,000;  but  he  can  afford  it,  as  all  of  the  Harrises 
are  wealthy."  Perliaps  this  is  from  the  persecutor  that 
Mr.  Harris  mentioned  in  the  April  Lippincott. 

There  is,  says  the  Critic,  only  one  illustration  in  Le  Livre 
for  March — an  etching  of  a  couple  of  Benedictine  monks 
delving  in  an  ancient  tome.  The  most  readable  article  in 
the  number  is  on  "a  journalistic  original,"  M.  Amable 
Escande,  a  cripple,  who  died  not  long  ago,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  During  a  half-century,  we  are  told,  he  wrote 
more  than  Emile  de  Girardin  and  almost  as  much  as  Vol- 
taire, without  ever  dreaming  of  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing any  of  his  articles,  though  these  were,  his  memorialist 
assures  us,  by  no  means  despicable.  He  was  the  first  to 
arrive  in  the  morning  at  the  office  of  the  journal  to  which 
he  was  attached,  and  the  last  to  leave  it  at  night-fall. 
Stopping  only  long  enough  to  swallow  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
he  would  sit  cross-legged  all  day  long,  turning  out  col- 
umns of  "copy"  on  any  subject  under  the  sun  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed.  Since  the  Commune  he  had 
lived  and  worked  in  the  provinces. 

It  is  already  known  that  the  next  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera  will  be  upon  an  Egyptian  subject.  It  is  now  said 
that  in  order  to  secure  an  American  copyright  an  Ameri- 
can author  will  write  portions  of  both  dialogue  and  music. 
The  parts  actually  written  by  the  American  need  not  be 
disclosed  till  legal  proceedings  are  brought.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's New  York  colaborer  has  already  received  a  por- 
tion of  the  work,  in  order  that  he  may  write  his  part  of 
the  dialogue  and  music.  Whether  his  part  will  remain  as 
he  writes  it  is  another  question.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are 
bound  by  agreement  to  have  the  opera  ready  for  the 
Savoy  by  October.  The  plan  of  the  opera  has  hardly 
yet  been  settled,  even  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  subject  to  much  alteration  before  the  piece  is  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  J .  A.  Mitchell's  little  book,  which  Messrs.  Holt  have 
in  press,  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  any  series  of  draw- 
ings ever  executed  by  the  owner  of  Life,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  few  advance  sheets  of  the  volume  which  the 
publishers  have  given  us.  According  to  the  author,  Tlie 
Romance  of  the  Moon  is  written  to  supply  the  long-felt 
need  of  a  sentimentality.  The  illustrations  are  printed  in 
color,  and  present  amusing  portraits  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  under  very  unusual  conditions. 


John  Hay,  according  to  the  Washington  Hatchet 
looks  as  if  he  were  too  lajiguid  mentally  to  even  pr> 
pound  the  question  "Is  life  worth  living?"  All  of  hib 
literary  ambition  seems  to  be  gone,  and  he  appears  to  let 
one  tiresome  day  drag  after  another  without  a  care  as  to 
what  happens  or  whom  it  happens  to.  In  his  case,  the 
leisure  for  work  which  was  the  consequence  of  a  wealthy 
marriage  has  not  been  improved.  He  takes  no  interest 
in  the  time  or  its  questions,  and  fulfils  none  of  the  prom- 
ises of  his  early  days. 

Passion  and  Politics  will  be  the  name  of  the  late 
Colonel  Burnaby's  political  novel,  which  is  to  be  issued 
this  month.  The  period  treated  is  a  future  one,  and  the 
Irish  question  and  other  social  matters  are  fully  discussed. 
A  strong  element  of  interest  runs  through  the  love  scenes; 
while  another  feature— likely  to  be  the  most  popular— is 
the  very  free  and  merciless  manner  in  which  ministers 
and  other  public  men,  immediately  recognizable  under 
their  thin  disguises,  are  introduced. 

The  manuscript  of  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  Max 
Schencknedorfer's  famous  poem,  now  a  national  song  in 
Germany,  has  just  been  found  among  the  papers  of  one 
of  the  author's  friends  at  Burgdorf,  and,  though  there  is 
neither  date  nor  signature,  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
authenticity. 

A  critic,  gently  turning  Bret  Harte  over  on  his  gridiron, 
remarks:  "If  there  is  any  difference  between  one  of 
Bret  Harte's  books  and  a  dime  novel,  we  should  like  to 
be  informed  what  it  is."  Certainly;  the  difference  is  a 
dollar  and  forty  cents. 

Information  has  been  received,  through  a  medium 
whom  the  writer  knows  to  be  strictly  reliable,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  the  angels  pass  Hugh  Conway's  mansion  in 
the  sky  they  rustle  their  wings  as  little  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the  gentleman  in  his  literary  labors. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  published  in  Canton, 
in  Chinese  characters,  and  illustrated  by  Chinese  artists. 
All  the  characters  are  Chinese.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
China. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  of  Actors  and  Ac- 
tresses of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  edited  by 
Brander  Matthews  and  Laurence  Hutton.and  published 
by  Cassell  &  Co.,  is  out. 

General  Fremont  has  taken  a  house  in  Washington,  for 
a  year,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  hard  at  work  upon  his 
memoirs. 

George  Eliot  and  Her  Heroines,  by  Abba  Goold  Wool- 
son,  and  foseph  the  Prime  Minister,  by  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor,  are  among  the  Harpers'  latest  announcements. 

If  you  want  to  be  very  nice  about  it,  you  must  say 
Ferencz  Liszt,  Franz  being  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
Christian  name  and  an  abomination  in  Hungarian  ears. 


When  these  strikes  began,  says  the  New  York  corre- 
spondence of  the  Boston  Gazette,  on  the  street-car  strikes, 
and  the  employes  of  the  road  really  had  a  grievance,  the 
public  were  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  but  now  every  par- 
ticle of  sympathy  has  vanished,  and  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  that  the  military  should  be  called  out, 
and  the  strikers,  if  they  attempt  to  interfere  as  ihey  did 
in  one  instance  on  Monday,  should  be  fired  into.  The 
feeling  now  is  bitter  against  them,  and  they  have  begun 
to  realize  this,  and  are  gradually  giving  in.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  a  man  to  work  if  he  wishes  to  resign 
his  position ;  but  that  he  should  insist  that  every  other 
man  engaged  in  the  same  business  should  leave  work  at 
the  same  time  is  a  rather  high-handed  proceeding.  At 
first,  the  Third-avenue  line  struck  because  there  were 
seven  non-union  men  employed  by  the  company.  The 
company  refused  to  dismiss  these  seven  men,  so 
several  hundred  employes  walked  off.  They  had  a  ' 
to  do  that,  I  suppose;  but  when  they  made  ail  thu 
ployes  of  every  other  road  do  the  same  thing,  it  was  a  [ 
more  than  human  nature  could  bear;  and  though  wc^ 
not  particularly  fond  of  the  directors  of  the  norse-car 
companies,  they  have  had  our  sympathies  throughout 
this  strike. 

Somebody  has  condensed  the  mistakes  of  life,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  fourteen  of  them. 
Most  people  would  say,  if  they  told  the  truth,  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  mistakes  of  life;  that  they  were  like 
the  drops  in  the  ocean  or  the  sands  of  the  shore  in  num- 
ber; but  it  is  well  to  be  accurate.  Here,  then,  arc  four- 
teen great  mistakes:  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  up 
our  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judge  people 
accordingly;  to  measure  the  enjoyment  of  others  py  our 
own ;  to  exi)ect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  world ;  to 
look  for  judgment  and  experience  in  youth ;  to  endeavor  to 
mold  all  dispositions  alike;  to  yield  to  immaterial  trifles; 
to  look  for  perfection  in  our  own  actions;  to  worry  our- 
selves and  others  with  what  can  not  be  remedied;  not  to 
alleviate  all  that  needs  alleviation,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power;  not  to  make  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of 
others;  to  consider  every  thing  impossible  that  we  can 
not  perform ;  to  believe  only  what  our  finite  minds  can 
grasp;  to  expect  to  be  able  to  understand  every  thing. 


The  Boston  papers  enjoy  girding  at  each  other  just  the 
same  as  the  wild  journals  of  the  uncultured  West :  "It 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  scandalous  to  witness 
the  contortions  of  the  Republican  party  and  its  organs  in 
the  presence  of  the  labor  question,'  says  the  Globe.  And 
the  Record  satirically  replies :  "There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  use  of  words  to  equal  that  application  of 'scandal- 
ous' since  the  Frenchman  sought  for  his  lost  valise  with 
the  exclamation  that  it  was  'pretty  blank  blanked  seldom 
what  become  zat  baggage !' " 
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THE  RAILROAD  TAX  DECISION. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
the  railroad  tax  cases,  on  a  side  issue.  The  assessment 
is  declared  void,  because  the  fences  were  assessed  by  the 
state  instead  of  by  the  counties.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  court  should  have  dodged  the  question  at  issue  in  this 
manner.  Both  the  state  and  the  railroad  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  find  out  their  constitutional  pow- 
ers and  rights.  The  court  has  left  the  question  just  where 
it  was  six  years  ago.  If  the  railroad  is  protected  from  the 
prescribed  method  of  assessment,  by  the  lourteenth  amend- 
ment, both  parties  ought  to  know  it.  It  is  evident  that  the 
question  can  not  be  decided  as  long  as  the  Supreme 
Court  is  in  its  present  temper.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  another  case  can  be  brought  before  the  court,  and 
it  will  always  be  possible  to  decide  a  case  upon  a  side 
issue. 

The  railroad  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  Whether  the  estimate  of  the 
Board  of  Equalization  or  that  of  the  railroad  officials 
comes  nearer  its  equitable  proportion  is  a  matter  for 
question.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  the  railroad 
position.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
company  is  assessed  at  a  greater  sum  per  mile  than  rail- 
roads in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  railroad 
may  agree  upon  an  assessment  that  shall  do  justice  to 
both  parties.  It  is  certainly  advisable  for  both  to  yield  a 
little  rather  than  to  spend  as  large  a  sum  as  the  amount 
at  issue  in  fruitless  litigation. 

The  result  of  the  tax  cases  establishes  the  exact  value 
of  George  Stoneman,  governor,  J.  P.  Dunn,  controller, 
and  D.  M.  Delmas,  attorney,  as  counselors  of  the  state. 
The  former  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration,  as  not 
responsible  for  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  but  the  latter 
are  in  possession  of  their  faculties,  and  they  knew  what 
they  were  about.  The  refusal  of  Dunn  to  receive  pay- 
ments "on  account,"  and  the  declaration  of  Delmas  that 
the  state  would  prejudice  its  cause  by  receiving  them, 
were  the  efforts  of  political  tricksters  to  capture  votes  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  The  expenses,  as  we  see  now, 
would  have  been  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  that  be- 
ing the  amount  in  the  Attorney  General's  hands  or  on  the 
way  there.  The  absolute  folly  of  their  position  should 
have  been  as  evident  in  the  first  place  as  it  is  now.  Poli- 
ticians who  fight  the  railroad  as  a  vote-catching  proposi- 
tion have  had  their  day  in  California ;  but  if  the  anti- 
railroad  cry  was  the  only  road  to  the  voters'  hearts  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  their  course  could  advance  them  a 
step.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  men  who  pay 
taxes  would  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  politicians  had 
prevented  the  state  from  accepting  the  railroad's  money. 
The  political  trio  tied  their  political  aspirations  up  in  a 
very  small  bundle,  and  it  has  been  buried  so  deep  that 
Gabriel's  horn  can  never  stir  it. 

The  people  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  at  least 
this  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  ministers'  meeting  of  this  week  cautiously  attacked 
the  vital  question  "Why  don't  the  people  go  to  church?" 
It  is  something  of  an  advance  lor  a  minister  to  admit  the 
fact  contained  in  the  question.  It  has  been  the  duty  of 
every  denomination  to  prove  that  its  membership  is  in- 
creasing, and  that  duty  has  been  performed  on  every  oc- 
casion. The  religious  papers  have  affirmed  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  church  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their 
doctrine.  When  the  North  American  Review,  a  few  years 
since,  admitted  a  discussion  of  the  declining  power  of  the 
church,  the  men  of  God  cleverly  dodged  the  assaults  of 
Mr.  Ingersoll  and  the  other  sons  of  Belial  by  proving  that 
the  churches  had  increased  in  riches  and  mem- 
bership. The  public  admission  made  by  Reverend  Dr. 
Coyleand  his  followers  at  the  recent  meeting  was  there- 
fore a  notable  advance.  The  first  step  toward  a  cure  is 
to  find  out  that  one  is  sick. 


The  churches  have  now  got  so  far  as  to  admit  that  they 
are  "not  well."  The  magnificent  edifices  go  Sunday 
after  Sunday  with  more  than  halt  their  benches  empty, 
while  the  beer-garden  and  the  Sunday  picnic-grounds 
are  full  to  overflowing.  "The  common  people  will  not 
listen  to  us"  is  the  despairing  cry  of  the  preacher.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  churches,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  driven  out  the  common  people.  Among  the 
so-called  fashionable  churches  there  isnot  one  outside  the 
Catholic  denomination  where  a  man  in  a  ragged  coat 
would  be  made  welcome.  What  sort  of  reception  would 
such  a  man  get  if  he  went  to  Dr.  Barrows's  church,  tor 
instance?  Would  it  be  of  a  kind  that  would  bring  him 
there  again  ?  Would  he  be  received  as  a  brother  and 
given  a  good  seat?  or  would  the  usher,  if  he  conde- 
scended to  notice  him  at  all,  push  him  into  a  dark  cor- 
ner where  he  could  not  offend  the  sight  of  the  godly? 
Would  it  be  the  reception  that  the  poor  and  ragged  got 
from  a  certain  Teacher  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  or 
would  it  be  the  reception  that  the  "scribes  and  Pharisees" 
of  the  same  day  gave  the  same  poor  and  ragged  men? 

A  second  reason  that  the  preachers  do  not  reach  the 
masses  is  that  they  do  not  talk  on  subjects  that  the  masses 
care  any  thing  about.  If  the  church  is  to  be  a  moral 
force,  it  must  recognize  the  needs  of  to-day  and  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day.  There  is  a  vast  force  of  evil  in  the 
world,  and  the  church  is  looked  to  as  the  only  organized 
body  capable  of  doing  battle  against  it.  It  has  shirked 
this  battle.  The  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  great 
questions  of  practical  morality  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
difference with  which  it  is  regarded  by  so  large  a  number 
of  educated  and  intelligent  men.  Until  it  becomes  a 
living  force  it  can  not  expect  to  attract  this  class;  until  it 
ceases  to  draw  aside  its  skirts  as  the  poor  man  passes  it 
can  not  reach  the  lower  class.  It  therefore  shuts  out  the 
men  it  needs  most,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  that 
need  it,  on  the  other. 

The  inquiry  started  by  the  recent  meeting  should  be 
pressed  to  some  result. 


THE  TREASURY  SURPLUS. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  ALL. 


The  Boston  Pilot  vents  its  wrath  upon  the  Youth's 
Companion  because  the  latter  happened  to  say  that  we 
can  shut  out  immigration  at  any  time  and  can  deny  for- 
eigners the  privilege  of  naturalization.  The  Pilot  here- 
upon sneers  at  the  Youth's  Companion  and  its  type  of 
citizen  as  "native-born,"  and  insinuates  that  it  has  taken 
"a  mean,  cowardly  attitude  toward  the  industrious  mill- 
ions that  have  come  and  will  continue  to  come  for  a 
thousand  years,  or  while  men  choose  to  migrate  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  It  ought  to  be  plain  even  to  a  man 
who  sneers  at  native-born  citizens  that  we  have  all  the 
laborers  in  this  country  that  we  want,  with  a  surplus  to 
spare,  and  that  the  most  obvious  duty  of  this  country  is 
to  shut  the  doors  on  European  as  well  as  Asiatic  labor. 
The  editor  of  the  Pilot,  and  the  other  foreigners  in  this 
country,  have  just  the  same  interest  in  restricting  this  immi- 
gration as  the  despised  "native-born."  Every  immigrant 
from  Europe  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  men 
who  are  already  here.  That  we  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  shut  out  foreign  immigration  we  have  shown 
conclusively  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act.  The  day  is 
coming  when  the  act  will  be  extended  to  laborers  from 
every  country,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

If  congressmen  thought  as  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  they  do  of  their  chances  for  capturing  the  for- 
eign-born vote,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed 
before  this.  The  labor  troubles  of  the  present  day  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  flood  of  laborers  that  has  been  poured 
into  this  country  in  the  last  six  years.  The  adult  laborers 
that  have  entered  this  country  in  that  time  number  little 
if  any  under  two  millions.  The  increased  demand  for 
products  caused  by  the  immigrants  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  supply  of  labor  they  have  brought  to 
the  market.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  round  million  of 
laborers  out  of  employment  in  this  country,  the  conse- 
quent competition  for  work,  and  an  actual  or  threatened 
decrease  of  wages  in  a  large  number  of  trades. 

This  competition  has  fallen  just  as  heavily  on  the  for- 
eign-born as  on  the  native.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  there- 
fore, why  the  former  should  object  to  the  measure  that  will 
relieve  him  as  well  as  the  latter.  There  ought  to  be  no 
demagogy  or  appeals  to  race  prejudice  about  the  mat- 
ter. All  men,  foreign  or  native  born,  who  are  here  now 
have  the  right  to  stay  as  long  as  they  please.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  all  can  pull  together,  for  the  practical  inter- 
ests of  all  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  The  la- 
bor unions,  as  the  organizations  most  closely  interested, 
should  take  the  matter  up. 


By  the  Treasury  statement  of  May  1st,  the  national 
debt  had  "decreased"  during  the  previous  month  by 
nearly  eleven  million  dollars.  The  meaning  of  this  was 
that  eleven  millions  had  been  added  to  the  Treasury 
hoard.  The  first  of  May,  however,  saw  an  actual  as  well 
as  a  hypothetical  decrease  by  the  redemption  of  ten  mill- 
ions of  the  three  per  cent  bonds  on  that  date.  There 
are  consequently  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions  of 
the  three  per  cents  still  outstanding.  The  amount 
actually  available  for  redeeming  these  is  the  net  cash  sur- 
plus of  seventy-seven  millions,  and  a  reserve  of  eighty- 
three  millions  held  under  the  misleading  title  of  "certifi- 
cates held  as  cash."  The  total  surplus  is  therefore  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  instead  of  seventy-seven  mill- 
ions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  object  the  real  or  act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  have  in  concealing  the 
fact.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  divine  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
in  addition  to  the  hundred  millions  reserve  that  secures 
the  greenback  circulation.  No  conceivable  demand  on 
the  Government  resources  could  warrant  the  Treasurer 
in  maintaining  so  large  a  surplus  fund.  If  there  is  any 
reason  why  one  hundred  millions  of  this  sum  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt 
it  has  not  been  given  to  the  public.  Just  how  large  a  fund 
the  Government  should  keep  on  hand  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.  Secretary  Manning  dodged  a  con- 
gressional "resolution  of  inquiry"  by  saying  that  ten 
millions  was  not  enough.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  an 
average  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  would  secure  the  Govern- 
ment against  possible  failure  of  funds.  The  present  sur- 
plus is  a  direct  incitement  to  such  schemes  of  robbery  as 
the  Blair  Education  bill,  the  Hennepin  Canal  scheme, 
and  the  pension  jobs.  Aside  from  the  saving  of  interest, 
the  payment  of  the  surplus  on  the  debt  would  be  of  some 
benefit  to  legislative  morality  in  Washington.  If  every 
job  carried  the  certainty  of  increased  taxation,  Messrs. 
Blair  and  company  would  be  somewhat  shy  of  shoulder- 
ing the  responsibility. 


The  boycott  club  of  Santa  Cruz  is  likely  to  find  itself  in 
hot  water.  A  short  time  ago  it  declared  a  boycott  against 
the  Courier-Item  and  the  Daily  Surf  oi  that  place.  The 
publisher  has  now  sued  the  members  of  the  club  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  damages.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  such  scoundrels.  By  every  principle  of  justice  they  are 
liable  for  whatever  damage  they  may  cause,  and  if  they 
have  any  property  they  can  be  made  to  pay.  Most  of  the 
men  who  take  up  with  this  movement  are  judgment- 
proof,  as  they  have  no  property.  In  the  instances  where 
the  committee  is  worth  suing,  it  should  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  depriving  a  man  of  his  business  and 
property.  Where  the  boycotters  have  no  property,  they 
should  be  prosecuted  criminally.  The  assertion  of  the 
boycotters  that  boycotting  is  legal  is  merely  the  plea  of 
"not  guilty"  usually  entered  by  any  thief.  The  offense  is 
covered  by  the  statute  of  common  law  in  every  state  in 
the  union.  The  New  York  boycotters  are  now  in  the  grip 
of  the  law,  and  if  the  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  dock 
do  not  get  into  the  jury-box,  by  mistake,  they  will  be 
serving  their  time  in  prison  in  short  order.  The  McGlash- 
an  committee  announces  that  it  has  secured  the  return 
of  a  large  consignment  to  the  J.  Lusk  canning  company. 
If  the  company  is  injured  to  any  degree,  we  trust  it  may 
carry  out  its  plain  duty  of  suing  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  damages,  or  put  them  in  jail.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  Santa  Cruz  publisher  is  the  safeguard  of  a  free 
government,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  injured  by 
boycotters  to  follow  his  example. 


Governor  Stoneman  in  the  character  of  a  vote-catcher 
has  all  the  airy  grace  of  an  elephant  climbing  a  tree. 
His  bid  for  the  workingman's  support,  when  he  granted 
a  legal  holiday  on  the  occasion  of  the  trades'  parade,  was 
disguised  with  the  skill  of  the  man  that  writes  patent 
medicine  puffs;  and  his  delicate  tact  in  heading  the 
trades'  procession  in  person  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
vulgar  methods  of  vote-catching  that  he  looms  up  as  a 
dangerous  rival  of  O'Donnell.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  workingmen  should  have  penetrated 
his  motives.  It  is  likewise  a  melancholy  instance  of 
base  ingratitude  that  the  poor  but  voting  workingman  is 
inclined  to  jeer  at  the  governor  and  his  aspirations.  The 
governor  should  remember,  however,  that  his  unfailing 
tact  is  well  adapted  to  shine  in  the  rural  society  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  that  he  can  never  be  deprived  of  the 
delights  of  private  life. 
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The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Chinese  laundry  cases  is  unfortunate,  but  it  has  some 
foundation  in  common  justice.  The  failure  of  the  laundry 
ordinance  is  to  be  laid  to  the  Supervisors,  and  not  to  the 
court.  If  we  understand  the  decision,  the  city  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  regulate  the  laundry  business.  The  point 
made  by  the  court  is  that  the  ordinance  was  in  effect  a 
discrimination  against  the  Chinese.  This  discrimination 
was  made  in  practice  by  the  Supervisors.  The  ordinance 
prohibited  laundries  in  frame  buildings,  but  no  white 
man  has  had  any  overwhelming  difficulty  in  getting  a 
special  dispensation  from  the  board.  This  was  certainly 
a  misuse  of  official  power.  If  laundries  are  dangerous  in 
wooden  buildings,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  maintain 
them  in  such  buildings;  and  the  question  of  race  or  color 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ordinance  as  it  stood  was  a  very  proper  measure, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  strictly  enforced.  The  next 
time  the  Supervisors  wish  to  make  laws  for  buncombe, 
they  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  laundry 
ordinance. 


There  seems  no  doubt  that  a  definite  attempt  was 
made  to  bribe  several  jurors  in  a  recent  suit  against  a 
street  railroad  corporation  of  this  city,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  San  Francisco 
juries  have  a  reputation  but  little  above  that  of  San 
Francisco  judges,  and  there  is  small  doubt  that  juries 
have  been  bribed  to  give  unjust  verdicts.  It  has  even 
been  asserted  that  positions  on  a  jury  in  a  celebrated 
criminal  case  were  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  Whether 
matters  have  ever  reached  this  scandalous  condition  or 
not,  reports  of  jury  bribing  are  too  numerous  to  be  dis- 
missed with  contempt.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
methods  of  the  jury  bribers  by  their  mischance  in  running 
against  an  honest  jury  and  getting  before  Judge  Ed- 
monds and  the  newspapers.  The  investigation  that  is 
now  begun  should  be  far-reaching.  The  jury  system  is  a 
very  shaky  pillar  of  public  justice,  but  if  it  is  rotten  as 
well  as  shaky  it  is  high  time  the  fact  were  known. 


The  workingmen's  parade  on  the  nth  was  successful 
in  every  way.  The  orderly  conduct  of  the  participants 
does  not  tally  with  the  Eastern  idea  of  San  Francisco 
"impulsiveness,"  but  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
recent  labor  demonstrations  in  the  "centers  of  civiliza- 
tion." There  did  not,  however,  appear  any  reason  why 
the  day  of  the  parade  should  have  been  declared  a  legal 
holiday.  The  number  of  men  claimed  to  be  in  line  was 
about  nine  thousand,  but  was  probably  much  less.  But 
even  the  outside  figure  bears  such  a  small  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  state  that  the  governor's  attempt 
to  prevent  everybody  else  from  working  was  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  misuse  of  his  prerogative.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  community's  respect  for  George  Stoneman  it  was  not 
a  startling  success,  as  the  banks  and  the  courts  were  the 
only  institutions,  aside  from  the  trades  interested,  that 
closed  their  doors. 


The  subordinate  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
should  ponder  over  Mr.  Powderly's  words  on  the  Chi- 
cago riots : 

The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  disorder  which  have  occurred  in 
Chicago,  says  Mr.  Powderly,  are  disgraceful  and  uncalled  for, 
and  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  Honest  labor  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  march  under  the  red  llag 
of  anarchy,  which  is  an  emblem  of  blood  aiid  destruction. 

Certain  assemblies  have  been  inclined  to  disregard 
these  salutary  truths  and  do  some  rioting  on  their  own 
account.  If  Mr.  Powderly's  position  is  approved,  these 
assemblies  and  their  members  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  general  assembly  as  well  as  by  the  law.  A  little  dis- 
cipline inside  the  ranks  would  not  come  amiss. 


There  is  an  apparently  well-founded  rumor  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  will  be  denounced  at  the  coming  Con- 
sistory at  Rome,  and  that  the  pope  will  issue  a  bull  for- 
bidding Catholics  to  join  the  order.  The  effect  of  this 
prohibition  will  not  be  likely  to  seriously  affect  the 
Knights.  It  will  undoubtedly  remove  a  large  number  of 
men  from  the  sphere  of  the  order,  but  this  will  not  be 
wholly  a  disadvantage.  These  men  will  be  for  the  most 
part  of  Irish  nationality,  and  are  distinguished  more  for 
their  zeal  than  their  judgment.  The  order  may  be  de- 
prived of  some  strength  by  the  papal  edict,  but  it  will  be 
much  less  likely  to  rush  headlong  into  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts.  — — — = 

Collector  Hager  has  had  some  hard  knocks  from  the 
Eastern  press  on  his  reception  of  the  Chinese  Minister, 
but  Life  gives  him  the  finishing  touch  by  calling  him 
Hogan.  There  is  nothing  left  now  but  death  or  resigna- 
tion. 


Some  enthusiastic  but  injudicious  Democrats  endeav- 
ored to  push  their  party  into  the  labyrinths  of  a  four 
months'  campaign  by  holding  the  state  convention  in 
June.  The  majority  of  the  committee  had  a  long  enough 
memory  to  recall  the  disastrous  effect  of  long  campaigns, 
and  promptly  voted  to  hold  the  convention  in  this  city  on 
August  31st.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  four-month 
campaigns  is  over,  both  in  state  and  nation;  sixty  days  of 
political  excitement  is  enough.  When  the  time  comes  for 
calling  the  next  Republican  national  convention,  the  com- 
mittee will  do  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  campaign  of 
1884  was  just  two  months  too  long. 


That  stanch  patriot  and  firm  supporter  of  the  Stockton 
convention,  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Greathouse,  has  got  an 
office  at  last.  He  was  nominated  on  Tuesday  for  the 
consul-generalship  at  Kanajawa,  Japan.  This  is  a  come- 
down from  the  mint,  the  post-office,  and  the  other  de- 
partments he  has  had  in  his  eye ;  but  it  is  an  office.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  displayed  his  customary  prudence  in  re- 
moving him  to  such  a  distance  from  the  state  before  the 
fall  election. 


The  amusing  features  of  the  boycott  continue  to  crop 
out.  The  committee  met  recently  and  solemnly  voted 
to  boycott  all  strawberries  not  known  to  be  picked 
by  white  men.  We  respectfully  demand  that  each  in- 
dividual strawberry  be  stamped,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
with  a  white-labor  stamp.  Any  berry  not  so  stamped 
ought  to  be  confiscated. 


"The  boycott,"  says  the  Examiner,  "is  the  key  which 
will  unlock  the  Chinese  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast." 
This  is  a  misprint.  The  Examiner  meant  to  say  that  the 
boycott  was  the  donkey  that  would  have  kicked  the  Chi- 
nese out  of  the  state — if  it  had  lived  long  enough.  Peace 
to  its  ashes. 


UNFREQUENTED  PATHS. 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN. 


In  my  last  article  I  wrote  of  the  seas  inland,  the  wide 
wastes  of  tule,  and  the  "Holland  of  California."  This 
week  I  wish  to  describe  a  few  of  the  nooks  in  the  hills  of 
our  beautiful  state.  It  is  the  time  of  year  when  hundreds 
of  persons  are  asking  themselves  where  to  go,  what  to  see, 
and  how  to  occupy  their  summer  vacation.  They  turn 
to  the  summer-resort  advertisements  in  the  papers,  with 
their  monotonous  rehearsal  of  advantages — "good  fish- 
ing, hunting,  boating,  fine  scenery."  What  does  that 
tell?  It  is  the  veriest  platitude.  None  of  the  summer- 
resort  people  have  yet  learned  how  to  set  forth  their 
wares.  They  understand  these  things  better  in  the  At- 
lantic states,  where  the  newspaper  correspondent  lives  in 
clover  when  he  goes  to  the  White  Mountains,  and,  as  a 
result,  touches  with  artistic  quill  the  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque side  of  the  situation.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
"this  place  is  totally  neglected,  notwithstanding  its  many 
beauties;  it  is  too  new,  and  the-professional  tourists  have 
not  found  it."  Result,  there  are  dozens  of  trunks  on  the 
front  piazza  of  the  hotel  within  a  week,  and  the  landlord 
and  the  correspondent  are  happy. 

Which  way  should  the  California  tourist  turn  if  he 
wishes  to  find  unbeaten  fields,  untrodden  wood  paths? 
Not  necessarily  more  than  thirty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; not  necessarily  to  any  place  he  has  heard  of  be- 
fore; not  to  Geysers,  or  to  Paso  Robles,  or  to  Monterey. 
These  have  their  votaries;  let  them  be  a  plea  for  others. 
And  first,  of  the  Green  Valley  waterfalls,  three  in  number, 
what  reader  of  mine  can  stop  at  this  point  and  say  that 
he  knows  where  they  are?  You  can  visit  them  in  a  day 
from  San  Francisco,  if  you  manage  it  rightly.  They  arc 
in  Solano  county,  and  prettier  little  waterfalls  do  not  exist 
in  the  Coast  Range — so  sharply  broken  the  rocks,  so 
rounded  the  glen,  so  rich  the  luxuriance  of  tree-growth  in 
the  canon.  Men  have  visited  the  falls  time  and  time 
again,  but  comparatively  few  parties  of  ladies  go  there. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  Suisun  people  picnic  there,  and 
the  valley  below  is  becoming  so  thickly  settled  that  the 
last  vestiges  of  timber  will  soon  be  hewn  away,  unless 
some  wealthy  man  purchases  the  tract  and  makes  a  home 
there.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  nooks  in  all  Cali- 
fornia. I  only  remember  two  spots  that  at  all  resemble 
it— one,  a  wild  waterfall  in  the  Nacicmicnto  region  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  the  other  the  Clover  Creek  falls  in 
Shasta. 

We  often  hear  of  "Nilcs  canon,"  in  Alameda  county. 
The  name  is  a  mistake — the  cafion  is,  locally,  "Ala- 
meda canon,"  and  the  soft  Spanish  name  should  be  kept; 
the  more  so  as  the  stream  is  the  largest  in  the  county. 
Campers  and  picnickers  go  by  the  hundred  to  this  broad 
canon,  with  its  hills  and  ravines,  its  deep  woods  and  high 
crags;  but  visitors  to  the  state  seldom  hear  of  it ;  they  are 
never  directed  to  its  many-sided  beauties.  Alameda 


canon  connects  Sufiol  valley  with  the  main  Sant;i 
Clara  valley,  and  it  has  Stony  Brook  canon  as  a  tributary 
beside  many  lesser  ravines,  flowing  with  springs  at 
this  season.  The  cascades  and  pools  of  Stony  brook  are 
as  wild  as  in  the  far-famed  Nit.  Desert  region.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  Alameda  canon  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  represents  the  central  Coast  Range  region  better  than 
almost  any  other  place  in  California.  I  recognize  four 
distinct  types  in  the  Coast  Range  landscapes.  In  the 
first,  the  redwoods  are  dominant ;  in  the  second,  the 
"digger  pine"  and  manzanita ;  in  the  third,  various  species 
of  oak,  chiefly  evergreens ;  in  the  fourth,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral Coast  Range  removed  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  large 
variety  of  deciduous  growth,  with  no  pines  and  but  few 
oaks.  Calaveras  creek,  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  Alameda,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Then,  there  are  long 
walks  and  rides  over  the  foothills  east  and  west  of  Ala- 
meda canon ;  one,  I  remember,  leading  to  wood  ranches 
back  of  Mission  peak,  and  others  to  heights  that  look 
down  on  Haywards  and  the  valley  below. 

North  of  San  Rafael,  all  the  way  to  Gualala,  one  may 
find  places  somewhat  apart  from  noise  and  hurry — quiet, 
restful  and  jolly  places,  by  living  streams,  in  deep  woods, 
by  deserted  camps  of  loggers.  The  crowds  go  on  past 
all  this;  they  hunt  for  the  old  resorts,  they  never  seek 
new  places;  but  the  wise  tourist  loves  the  unfrequented 
brooks. 

In  the  Sierra,  one  may  find  nameless  valleys  and  pine- 
clad  ravines,  and  snow-peaks  towering  overhead.  Every 
one  of  the  old  mining  counties  contains  places  well  worth 
staving  in  all  summer  long;  each  one  of  them  has  local 
resorts  that  ought  to  attract  many  more  strangers  from 
the  bay  counties.  I  dare  not  begin  to  make  a  list,  or  it 
will  grow  to  unconscionable  length.  Mineral  springs,  ice- 
cold  mountain  springs,  blue  mountain  lakes,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  attractions,  these  Switzerlands  of  California 
contain.  The  artists  will  forever  fail  to  depict  the  charm 
of  these  sequestered  valleys  in  the  high  Sierra — the  ruuged 
slopes  of  juniper  and  chaparral;  the  grassy  slopes,  dotted 
with  blue  of  larkspur  and  purple  of  godelia;  the  great 
quartz  ledges,  and  cliffs,  white  in  the  clear  sunlight ;  the 
red  cliffs;  the  stormy  rivers,  swift  as  the  Arve  and  upper 
Rhone;  black  flumes  sinking  to  ruin,  old  water-wheels 
slowly  turning,  cabins  on  the  hill,  walls  of  mossy  gray- 
stone,  orchards  and  vineyards  and  rose  gardens — all 
these  one  may  see,  grouped  in  inimitable  perfection  in 
the  sweep  of  the  mountain  picture.  To  know  it  at  the 
best  one  must  leave  the  railroads  and  live  the  outdoor 
life,  camping  each  nmht  or  arranging  to  reach  some  village 
hotel.  The  time  will  come  when  large  parties  will  ar- 
range each  summer  for  a  vacation  in  the  woods,  and  drive 
from  place  to  place,  moving  northward  for  weeks,  to  re- 
turn, perhaps,  by  an  altogether  different  route.  What 
health-browned  faces  they  would  bring  back  from  a 
month's  "coaching  tour"  through  the  old  mining  coun- 
ties! A  number  of  years  ago  several  botanists  visited 
Shasta  and  Lassen  in  this  way. 

There  are  plenty  of  little-explored  nooks  in  San  Mateo 
county.  People  pass  them  by  in  their  haste  go  to  Santa 
Cruz.  Southern  Monterey  is  waking  up,  and  the  coast,  far 
below  the  town  of  Monterey,  is  wild  enough  to  satisfy 
any  one.  Those  who  know  Estero  bay,  Morro  rock,  and 
the  wild  scenery  east  and  north  of  Cambria,  report  it  as 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  railroad  extension  will  bring  all 
this  country  into  comparatively  easy  distance  of  San 
Francisco.  The  forests  still  left  on  the  table-land  height 
of  Howell  mountain  are  very  interesting,  though  doomed 
to  steady  depletion  as  the  area  of  vineyards  extends  and 
the  value  of  land  increases.  The  waterfalls  in  La  Jota 
gulch,  on  the  steep  side  of  Howell  mountain,  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tides  of  summer  travel 
seek  the  northern  Coast  Range;  but  some  of  these  days 
the  lake  region  of  Trinity,  the  trout  streams,  and  high 
plateaus  and  river-worn  caves  of  that  most  rugged 
county  will  become  familiar  to  many,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  the  "heritage  of  the  few."  Weaverville  still  re- 
mains, as  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
attractive  of  the  early  mining-camp  towns,  and  the  grow- 
ing quart/,  interest  of  the  county  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
preserve  the  mining  features  of  its  county  seat.  The 
heart  of  Trinity,  then,  will  long  remain  one  of  the  places 
it  would  pay  a  tourist  to  visit.  It  is  a  world  of  its  own,  to 
an  extent  that  is  hardly  to  be  described.  Many  of  the 
children  there  have  never  seen  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat 
or  a  sailing  vessel.  Some  of  its  settlers  came  into  Califor- 
nia by  the  Goose  Lake  and  Heckwith  Pass  routes,  and 
have  never  gone  out  of  the  county  since.  I  once  talked 
with  a  family  there  who  had  been  to  Shasta,  forty  miles 
east,  and  to  Humboldt,  on  the  coast,  but  nowhere  else 
during  the  years  since  1852.  Isolation  more  complete 
one  can  not  find  even  in  the  Alleghanies  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  lands  like  this  the  dialect  students  of  the  next 
century  of  California  will  find  their  best  material.  In 
such  places  the  pioneer  life  will  longest  remain,  and  in 
the  gorges  the  grizzly,  and  in  the  forests  the  deer.  Old 
Mount  Yalloballa  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  Trinity 
landscape,  as  Shasta  is  of  the  upper  Sacramento;  and 
how  few  there  are  w  ho  have  ever  ascended  its  deep-fur- 
rowed sides!  If  I  were  looking  for  a  place  to  explore,  I 
think  I  should  choose  the  southern  half  of  Trinity 
county. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  «lelivere€l  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  tills  citj.  state,  or  country,  lor  $%.BO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  litty  cents. 


WHAT  IT  IS  TO  BE  FORTY. 


To  discover  a  sprinkle  of  gray  in  your  beard, 
And  a  thinness  of  crop  where  the  upland  is  cleared; 
To  note  how  you  take  your  slippers  and  gown, 
And  hug  to  the  lire  when  vou  get  home  from  town; 
Ah,  that's  what  it  is  to  be  forty. 

To  find  that  your  shadow  has  portlier  grown, 
That  your  voice  has  a  practical,  business-like  tone; 
That  your  vision  is  tricky,  which  once  was  so  bright. 
And  a  hint  of  a  wrinkle  is  coming  to  light; 
Ah.  that's  what  it  is  to  be  forty. 

To  find  all  the  dreams  of  your  boyhood  dispelled, 
And  that  you  have  toiled  vainly  while  others  excelled; 
That  your  fortune  is  scanty  where  others'  abounds. 
That  you're  only  worth  pence,  when  you  should  be  worth 
pounds ; 

Ah,  that's  what  it  is  to  be  forty. 

A  sleigh  ride,  a  party,  a  dance  or  a  dine- 
Why,  of  course  you'll  be  present— you  never  decline; 
But,  alas,  there  s  no  invite;  you're  not  "young  folks,"  you 
see, 

You're  no  longer  a  peach,  but  a  crab-apple  tree; 
Ah,  that's  what  it  is  to  be  forty. 

A  daughter  that  grows  like  a  lily,  a  ciueen, 
And  that  blooms  like  a  rose  in  a  garden  of  green, 
A  dapper  young  clerk  in  an  ice-cream  saloon, 
Both  a  dude  and  a  dunce,  is  to  carry  ofi  soon; 
And  a  boy  that  is  ten,  and  the  pride  of  your  eye, 
Is  caught  smoking  vile  cigarettes  on  the  sly; 
Ah,  that's  what  it  is  to  be  forty. 

At  twenty  a  man  dreams  of  power  and  fame, 
At  thirty  his  fire  has  a  soberer  flame. 
At  forty  his  dreams  and  his  visions  are  o'er, 
And  he  knows  and  he  feels  as  he  ne'er  did  before, 
That  a  man  is  a  fool  till  he's  forty. 

Ah,  we're  young  and  we're  old,  and  we're  green  and  we're 

gray. 

And  the  law  of  our  living  is  change  and  decay. 
Come,  see  the  lone  spot  in  the  Valley  of  Tears, 
Where  your  baby  lies  low  in  the  cradle  of  years, 
When  no  longer  on  earth  he  is  forty. 

L.  N.  Chapin. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  May  5,  1886. 

In  one  of  our  private  insane  asylums,  to-day,  I  noticed 
among  the  female  patients  who  were  basking  in  the  May- 
sun,  amid  the  budding  verdure  of  the  spacious  grounds, 
a  little  old  woman  who  sat  on  a  bench,  in  a  stupor  so 
complete  that  it  might  almost  have  been  that  of  death  it- 
self. Her  trembling  hands,  lying  loosely  in  her  lap,  alone 
betrayed  any  vitality.  In  her  wasted  and  lifeless  face  I 
recognized  an  acquaintance,  whose  discovery  here  gave 
me  a  most  miserable  shock.  She  was  the  old  house- 
keeper of  the  famous  Tenth-street  Studio  building  in  this 
city,  a  figure  in  her  day  almost  as  familiar  in  our  art 
world  as  the  men  who  make  it  up. 

"She  has  been  here  a  couple  of  months,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, who  was  making  the  rounds  with  me.  "Old  age 
and  trouble  have  completely  mastered  her.  She  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  friend  in  the  world  but  one.  He  is 
paying  her  expenses  here,  and  comes  to  see  her  now  and 
then.  He  is  no  relative,  but  he  could  not  be  more  con- 
cerned about  her  or  tenderer  with  her  if  he  was  her  son." 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  an  artist.    His  name  is  J.  G.  Brown." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  words  of  honor  and 
humanity  spoken  of  that  name.  This  poor,  palsied  old 
woman,  whose  thin  blood  was  freezing  in  the  mellow 
sun,  was  not  the  first  beneficiary  I  had  known  of  the 
charity  of  this  fine  painter  and  good  man.  I  know  of 
none  of  our  artists  whose  record  is  studded  by  such  a 
garniture  of  generous  deeds  as  that  of  the  pictorial 
chronicler  of  our  street  Arabs,  the  painter  of  the  "Bare- 
footed Boy,"  and  the  "Longshoreman's  Noon."  Perhaps 
it  is  the  memory  of  his  own  hard  and  laborious  past  that 
renders  him  so  susceptible  to  the  appeals  of  misery;  but 
I  doubt  that  this  has  any  appreciable  influence  on  his 
humane  qualities.  They  are  inherent  in  the  man,  I 
fancy,  and  spring  not  from  a  perfunctory  sense  of  duty 
but  from  his  heart.  When  time  shall  have  swept  away 
the  commonplaces  and  shams  which  burden  the  personnel 
of  our  art  world,  the  chief  of  the  few  great  figures  it  will 
have  to  represent  our  generation  will  be  John  G.  Brown. 
An  Englishman  by  birth,  an  artist  by  dint  of  as  bitter  a 
battle  as  was  ever  fought,  and  an  American  artist  by  every 
title  of  artistic  sympathy  and  performance,  he  is  enjoying, 
on  the  further  verge  of  a  hale  and  happy  riiiddle  age,  the 
fruits  of  a  life  w  ithout  romances  or  sensations,  but  with  a 
felicitous  embellishment  of  honest  ttiumphs  in  his  art  and 
of  good  deeds  out  of  it,  of  which  latter  the  case  of  the 
poor  old  housekeeper  is  a  competent  example.  She  was 
a  Scotchwoman,  and  her  connection  with  the  Studio 
building  dates  from  the  time  when  John  Taylor  Johnston, 
then  a  great  railway  magnate,  built  it.  She  had  charge 
of  the  place,  with  a  troop  of  servants,  and  ran  a  modest 
cuisine  for  the  service  of  the  tenants,  many  of  whom  live 
in  their  studios.  The  roll-call  of  these  is  full  of  eminent 
names.  There  is  John  La  Farge,  the  painter  and  decora- 
tor, a  queer,  meager  figure  of  a  man,  who  lives  the  life  of  a 
recluse  in  his  rooms.  The  father  of  Mr.  La  Farge  was  a 
well-known  French  merchant,  who  in  his  day  acted  as 
American  agent  for  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  La  Farge 
House,  where  is  now  the  Grand  Central  hotel,  was 
named  after  him.    He  owned  it  and  the  Winter  Garden 


theater,  which  was  part  of  it.  He  left  an  ample  fortune 
to  his  sons;  and  the  painter  has  never,  that  I  know  of, 
been  out  of  debt.  He  is  absolutely  incapable  of  any 
business  control  of  his  affairs,  and  at  one  time  had  an 
equally  reckless  and  improvident  brother  to  help  him  ruin 
himself.  He  got  there  last  year,  and  would  probably  be 
in  a  bad  way  but  for  his  family  connections  who  keep  him 
up.  Another  distinguished  tenant  of  whom  I  have  writ- 
ten you  already  is  William  M.  Chase.  He  lives  a  life  of 
great  but  hollow  show  in  his  huge  studio.  Still  another  is 
Frederick  E.  Church,  the  painter  of  "Niagara,"  and  the 
"Heart  of  the  Andes,"  a  gentle,  pleasant  gentleman,  who 
is  very  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  spends  his 
winters  in  Mexico.  He  lives  at  a  splendid  country  seat 
up  the  Hudson  river.  Mr.  Church  is  the  wealthiest 
painter  in  the  building,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
America.  His  pictures,  which  brought  the  greatest  prices 
of  their  time,  are  still  in  overwhelming  demand  at  the 
most  exalted  figures.  Little  less  prosperous  a  tenant  is 
M.  F.  H.  De  Haas,  the  marine  painter,  a  genial  Low 
Country  man,  who  has  done  our  coast  and  its  waters  more 
honor  in  paint  than  any  other  living  artist.  Quite  an  in- 
teresting tenant,  albeit  far  from  being  noteworthy  as  an 
artist,  is  A.  Cary  Smith,  the  yacht  painter  and  boat 
builder.  He  it  was  who  built  the  sloop  yacht  Priscilla, 
last  year,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  taken  the  Bos- 
ton Puritan's  place  and  beaten  the  British  Genesta. 

There  are  a  score  and  more  of  painters  beside  these 
domiciled  in  the  building.  The  arrangement  of  the  house, 
moreover,  includes  a  perfect  rookery  of  entresols  and  other 
living  rooms  independent  of  the  studios,  and  in  these 
quite  a  little  colony  of  non-professional  bachelors  reside, 
just  as  you  find  all  sorts  of  people  lodging  in  the  old  Lon- 
don inns  of  court.  For  twenty  years  the  housekeeper  at- 
tended to  their  wants,  with  a  species  of  maternal  solici- 
tude. To-day,  at  Bloomingdale,  she  has  one  visitor  out 
of  them  all!   

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the  author  Lai,  Mr. 
Oldinixon,  and  other  stories  that  people  enough  have  read 
to  make  literature  profitable  to  him  as  well  as  pleasant, 
was  quite  the  social  sensation  of  last  week.  The  doctor 
is  a  jovial  old  boy,  with  an  immense  fund  of  vitality  and 
good-nature,  and  the  vastest  circle  of  professional  and 
social  acquaintances  of  any  member  of  his  profession  in 
America.  He  has  a  daughter  of  a  literary  turn,  Mine. 
Lanza,  whose  husband  bears  the  title  of  count  in  the 
visiting  lists.  In  my  earlier  bohemian  days  here  I  used 
to  eat  an  occasional  grand  dinner  at  the  seventy-five  cent 
restaurant  of  a  bandit-like  Italian  named  Morello,  on 
Fourth  avenue.  One  of  the  attendants  at  that  establish- 
ment in  those  days  was  Signor  Lanza — he  did  not  sport 
his  title  then.  Whether  it  really  belonged  to  him  I  know 
not.  He  was  talked  of  to  me  as  a  Neapolitan  of  a  good 
family— one  of  the  minor  branches  being  that  on  which 
he  was  perched, — who  had  come  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  found  so  little  gold  in  the  gutters  that  he  had 
taken  service  with  Morello  to  quiet  the  clamors  of  the 
wolf.  I  have  not  learned  the  history  of  his  evolution  into 
society;  but  there  he  is,  and,  with  so  solvent  a  father-in- 
law,  he  is  evidently  there  to  stay. 

When  Mr.  Booth  played  at  the  Fifth-avenue  theater 
last  winter,  he,  on  several  occasions— once  quite  notice- 
ably— betrayed  the  presence  of  a  misguiding  spirit  in  his 
mimic  councils  of  the  stage.  Last  week  he  broke  out 
again,  while  playing  "Iago"  to  Salvini's  "Othello,"  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  This  time  he  came  near  breaking 
his  neck  in  the  orchestra ,  by  tripping  over  the  guard-chain 
at  the  foot-lights.  His  voice  was  spongy  and  his  speech 
uncertain,  and  altogether  he  presented  a  very  pitiable, 
not  to  say  contemptible,  appearance.  All  sorts  of  excuses 
have  been  made  for  his  condition.  His  friends  lay  it  to 
dyspepsia,  his  managers  to  overwork,  and  he  himself  says 
it  was  too  much  strong  tea  on  an  empty  stomach.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Booth  is  now  drifting  rapidly  back  into 
the  condition  from  which  William  Stuart  rescued  him 
preliminary  to  the  famous  Winter  Garden  theater  re- 
vivals which  firmly  established  his  fame.  While  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  alive  Mr.  Booth  contrived  to  keep  fairly 
within  bounds  with  his  potations,  though  to  my  knowl- 
edge she  was  on  the  verge  of  leaving  him  two  or  three 
times  when  he  went  too  far  astray.  Since  her  death  he 
has  had  no  controlling  power  upon  his  habits,  and  they 
are  commencing  to  show  on  him  as  they  did  on  his  father. 
This  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  cause  for 
which  his  father-in-law,  McVicker,  retired  from  manag- 
ing him  a  couple  of  seasons  ago.  He  found  that  his  son- 
in-law  was  becoming  unmanageable,  and  dropped  him  in 
time. 

Booth's  old  manager,  Stuart,  is  now  picking  up  a 
humble  living  as  a  writer  for  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
A  heavy,  seedy  old  man,  he  has  outlived  the  ripest 
chances  any  man  ever  had  for  wresting  a  competency  out 
of  Bohemia.  He  made  a  fortune  or  two  in  his  day,  and 
wasted  it  literally  on  his  stomach.  He  was  the  lustiest 
feeder  and  tippler  in  our  managerial  world,  and  even  in 
the  period  of  his  decadence  feasted  sumptuously,  though 
his  room  rent  went  unpaid.  He  literally  worked  out  the 
sentiment  of  the  old  song,  "Let  belly  and  back  go  bare, 
go  bare,"  and  now  sits  down  to  Barmacide  feasts,  and 
seasons  his  frugal  table  d'  hole,  wine  included,  with  pun- 
gent gastronomic  memories. 


The  practice  of  "slumming"  has  broken  out  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  our  first  society  again.  Last  winter  it  w;as 
quite  the  thing  for  the  briskier  and  more  adventurous  of 
our  belles  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  slums,  under  the 
protection  of  a  heavy  vail,  an  escort,  and  a  detective. 
The  present  mania,  for  such  it  really  seems  to  be,  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  paragraph  in  Town  Topics  hinting  at  the 
salacious  sensations  presented  at  a  certain  notorious  East- 
side  resort  known  as  Armory  Hall.  Thither  go  the 
spoiled  darlings  of  the  drawing-room,  now,  to  sip  bad 
wine,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  watch  orgies  that  would  make 
a  Roman  of  the  decadence  lick  his  lips :  can-cans  by 
dancers  fished  from  the  gutter,  nude  whirls  and  lewd 
gymnastics  by  abandoned  giris,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
horrible  saturnalia  the  most  debased  forms  of  vice  can  in- 
vent to  stimulate  blunted  passions.  The  cynicism  with 
which  this  entertainment  is  regarded,  and  later  on  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  description,  is  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  state  into  which  the  morals  of  the 
boudoir  have  fallen,  thanks  to  a  persistent  course  of 
French  novels  and  fashionable  divorces. 

Apropos  of  nudities,  I  clip  the  following  from  a  cable 
dispatch  of  to-day : 

A  sensation  has  been  created  in  the  Paris  Salon  by  M.  Ger- 
vex's  picture  of  a  nude  lady,  who  is  represented  facing  a  mirror 
in  a  dressing-room,  with  a  mask  across  her  eyes,  so  that  the  face 
can  not  be  clearly  discerned.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  society  lady, 
although  the  mask  prevents  the  portrait  being  identified.  The 
public  is  on  tiptoe  to  know  who  it  is,  and  the  painter  has  been 
interviewed  on  the  subject,  but  without  eliciting  any  definite  in- 
formation. M.  Gervex  says  that  he  does  not  Himself  know  the 
name  of  the  model.  She  wrote  to  him  anonymously,  asking  to 
have  her  portrait  painted  in  the  costume  of  Venus,  and  the  artist 
simply  performed  the  task  as  presented  to  him  by  the  lady,  with 
this  result.   He  has  never  seen  her  since  the  picture  was  finished. 

This  reads  incredibly,  does  it  not?  Well,  a  few  after- 
noons ago  I  was  in  a  picture  gallery,  and  there  came  up- 
on an  actress  who  is  known  to  all  the  continent.  She 
was  in  company  with  a  friend,  a  lady.  They  stopped 
to  look  at  a  picture,  a  nude  model  painted  with  great  im- 
pressionistic abandon  and  lustfulness  of  spirit.  Said  the 
actress : 

"Last  year   wanted  me  to  pose  for  him  that 

way.  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  do  it,  eh,  dear?  Wouldn't 
it  have  made  a  sensation  in  the  Academy?  If  he  ever 
gives  me  another  chance  you  can  bet  I  won't  let  it  slip." 

M.  Gervex,  by  the  way,  made  his  first  hit  with  a  most 
sensational  piece  of  nakedness.  It  was  an  illustration 
drawn  from  Alfred  Ue  Musset's  "Rolla" — a  young  girl, 
just  ripened  into  puberty,  stretched  in  the  complete 
inertia  of  exhaustion  on  a  tumbled  bed,  bare  as  the  babe 
newborn;  and,  standing  at  an  open  window,  the  hero  of 
this  fascinating  and  fashionable  epic,  ghastly  in  the  pale 
dawn  breaking  over  the  city  roofs.  I  saw  it  the  year  it 
was  rejected  from  the  Salon  because  of  its  indecency.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  of  art  and  infamy.  The  painting  was 
perfect,  and  the  animating  spirit  of  the  work  as  diabolical 
as  that  of  the  poem.  It  made  Gervex  a  famous  man;  so 
famous  that  they  have  to  admit  him  in  the  Salon  now, 
even  when  his  lewdness  is  gratuitous  and  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  poetry.  Alfred  Trumble. 


The  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  an  oil- 
painting,  says  Harper's  Weekly,  appears  in  the  case  of 
Millet's  "Angelus" — two  French  peasants  bowing  their 
heads  in  a  potato  field  at  the  sound  of  the  distant  church- 
bell.  Millet  sold  it  to  a  Paris  art  dealer  for  $100;  the 
dealer  sold  it  to  M.  Wilson,  a  Paris  manufacturer,  for 
$7,500;  M.  Wilson  sold  it  to  M.  Secretan,  another  man- 
ufacturer, for  $32,000;  M.  Secretan  sold  it  to  a  Paris  art 
dealer,  but  soon  repented  and  bought  it  back  for  $40,000. 
He  has  since  been  offered  $50,000  for  it.  The  history  of 
picture-selling  has  nothing  to  match  this.  "All  is  absurd 
in  the  history  of  art,"  said  a  dealer,  the  other  day;  "Mil- 
let lived  only  by  loans.  So  did  Rousseau.  So  did  Jules 
Dupre,  until  ten  years  ago.  Michel  died  at  a  hospital, 
leaving  many  paintings  on  paper,  because  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy  canvas.  A  portfolio  of  ten  of  those  paintings  sold 
for  ten  francs,  all  told.  Recently  one  of  the  ten  pictures 
fetched  $800.  The  success  of  an  artist  is  mostly  a  ques- 
tion of  management;  if  two  or  three  well-known  am- 
ateurs lead,  the  others  will  follow.  They  will  not  under- 
stand, but  they  will  buy."  An  intimate  friend  of  Corot, 
who  was  often  a  visitor  in  his  studio  at  Ville  d'Avray,  de- 
clares that  the  artist  painted  his  best  pictures  in  one  day 
each.  The  same  authority  relates  that  he  has  seen  Rous- 
seau, Diaz,  and  Jules  Dupre  begin  and  finish  one  of  their 
most  successful  paintings  within  twelve  hours. 

Listz  has  had  many  pupils,  not  only  those  who  have 
genuinely  received  instruction  at  his  hands,  but  an  in- 
numerable army  of  aspirants  who  have  taken  the  title  on 
the  most  apocryphal  grounds.  He  is,  with  Mme.  Schu- 
mann, the  last  representative  of  a  peculiar  school,  and  his 
talent  and  power  of  execution  will  not  easily  be  surpassed, 
notwithstanding  the  generations  of  furious  energumens 
who  fancy  that  dv  dislocating  the  key-board  they  tread  in 
his  footsteps.  He  has  great  hopes  and  great  expecta- 
tions of  his  last  and  youngest  disciple,  Stavenhagen,  who 
is  his  inseparable  traveling  companion.  He  bears  the 
crushing  fatigues  of  his  London  campaign  with  marvelous 
powers  of  endurance,  as  if  to  prove  that,  at  this  present 
time,  vigor,  energy,  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  three- 
score and  ten.  The  other  day,  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  Mme.  Albani,  the  perfect  Wagnerian 
interpreter,  was  not  lending  to  the  great  scene  of  the  ora- 
torio the  brio  which  Listz  conceived  it  to  require.  She 
answered  his  comments  by  pointing  out  on  the  score  the 
direction  of  con  multa  umilta. 

"So  it  is,  so  it  is,"  replied  the  ardent  maestro;  "mats 
e'est  une  humiliation  terrible." 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Mrs.  Potter,  who  shocked  the  Washington  prudes  by 
reading  "Ostler  Joe,"  thus  describes  her  debut:  I  scarcely 
remember  the  day  when  I  did  not  recite.  As  a  child  I  was 
made  to  learn  a  verse  of  poetry  daily,  and  such  is  the 
force  of  habit  that  a  day  never  passes  that  I  do  not 
memorize  a  few  lines.  All  children  are  fond  of  the  he- 
roic style;  but  as  we  lived,  during  the  war,  in  the  lonely 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  went  through  many 
stirring  and  exciting  experiences,  our  thoughts  took  a 
particularly  martial  turn.  The  lays  of  Aytoun  and  Ma- 
caulay  were  gospel  to  us,  and  I  think  my  debut  was  as 
"Horatius,  who  kept  the  bridge."  One  day  I  was  recit- 
ing this  poem,  out  of  doors,  near  a  little  stream,  and 
when  I  came  to  that  verse  in  which  Horatius,  after  ad- 
dressing a  prayer  to  the  Tiber,  "with  his  harness  on  his 
back,  plunged  headlong  in  the  tide,"  I  became  so  zealous 
that  I  jumped  into  this  home-made  Tiber,  whose  name 
was  "Mud  Creek,"  dragging  with  me  my  two-year-old  sis- 
ter and  brother,  and  made  for  the  opposite  bank.  We  were 
seen,  and  pulled  out  like  three  little  drowned  rats,  and  I 
was  soundly  smacked  and  sent  to  bed— shoes  and  clothes 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  war  days.  My  debut  was  not 
a  success;  still,  at  all  the  little  family  gatherings  I  was 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  general  entertainment,  and 
finally  began  appearing  in  public.  But  my'first  efforts 
could  only  have  been  borne  with  by  reason  of  their  ear- 
nestness, as  I  knew  nothing  of  artistic  effects  and  methods. 
I  usually  find  my  first  recitation  ineffective,  as  my  audience 
seems  taken  up  with  my  personality.  This  leads  me  to 
believe  I  must  have  distracting  mannerism. 


"It  is  long,"  says  London  Truth,  "since  there  has 
been  a  more  magnificent  and  solemn  ceremony  than  the 
funeral  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  On  the  ar- 
rival ot  the  coffin  at  Arundel,  last  week,  it  was  conveyed 
from  the  station  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with 
much  state.  The  procession,  with  the  coffin  covered  by 
a  sumptuous  pall  of  black  and  gold,  the  numerous  priests 
in  their  vestments,  the  choristers  in  their  surplices, 
chanting  funeral  hymns,  the  coronet,  the  quaint  and 
splendid  escutcheon,  the  torches,  and  the  long  train  of 
mourners,  made  altogether  such  a  picturesque  sight  as  is 
not  often  seen  in  England ;  and  it  created  a  profound 
impression  among  the  crowds  who  witnessed  it.  The 
church  was  wholly  draped  in  black,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  custom,  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  and  there  were  four  watchers  by  the 
coffin,  day  and  night,  with  numerous  candles  of  immense 
size  constantly  burning.  Vespers  for  the  dead  were  sung 
on  the  arrival  of  the  coffin,  and  there  was  a  requiem 
mass  next  day." 

Among  the  new  trimmings  this  season  are  yokes,  waist- 
coats, and  collars,  of  silk  cord  woven  in  lace  patterns, 
and  intended  to  be  lined  with  bright-colored  silk.  When 
the  underskirt  differs  from  the  drapery,  this  silk  should 
match  it,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  an  underdress ; 
and  when  a  mantle  is  worn,  its  hood  should  have  a  lining 
of  bright  silk  also.  Some  of  the  sets  have  a  piece  in- 
tended especially  for  the  hood  lining,  but  it  need  not  be 
bought  unless  desired,  or  it  can  be  purchased  separately. 


A  new  and  somewhat  paying  business  for  women  is  de- 
veloping in  the  way  of  professional  darning  and  mending. 
A  Philadelphia  woman,  past  middle  age,  who  found  her- 
self thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  bethought  herself  of 
earning  a  living  in  this  manner.  She  was  a  very  skillful 
mender  and  could  darn  with  great  neatness.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  herself  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  special  providence,  by  many  women  in  society  whose 
time  had  been  encroached  upon  for  fine  mending  which 
they  had  felt  obliged  to  do  themselves.  Many  of  them 
also  send  her  all  the  plain  repairing  of  their  families,  pre- 
ferring to  have  it  done  outside  the  house.  It  is  certainly 
a  commendable  form  of  industry,  and  may  be  imitated 
with  profit  by  others. 


At  a  recent  New  York  wedding,  it  said  that  one  minis- 
ter, of  an  outspoken  turn  of  mind,  became  so  indignant 
at  the  pushing  and  indecorous  behavior  of  many  ladies 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  requesting  the 
congregation  to  abstain  from  standing  on  the  seats  and 
from  reminding  them  they  were  not  at  Barnum's  circus 
or  at  the  horse  show.  One  young  woman,  who  had  come 
late  and  was  not  advantageously  placed,  was  seen  to  de- 
liberately take  three  of  the  kneeling  cushions,  pile  them 
on  top  of  each  other  on  the  seat,  and  then  mount  to  the 
top  of  this  pyramid,  where,  supporting  herself  by  her  hands 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  her  friends  who  stood 
near,  she  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  procession, 
and  somewhat  resembled  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
an  English  tailor-made  suit  and  a  Gainsborough  hat. 

The  women  of  Iowa  are  making  their  opposition  to  the 
slaughter  of  birds  practical.  They  have  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Des  Moines,  and  resolved  that  "hereafter  we  will 
abstain  from  buying  any  plumage  where  the  life  of  a  bird 
is  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  ornament."  Their  example 
should  be  followed  by  every  woman  who  is  not  cruel 
enough  to  wish  the  extermination  of  the  birds. 


"There  is  little  choice,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"as  far  as  coloring  is  concerned,  this  spring,  between  the 
costumes  intended  for  watering-place  use  and  those 
meant  to  be  worn  in  the  city  streets.  There  is  a  decided 
contrast  between  the  colors  of  the  draperies  and  the  un- 
derskirts, and  the  result  is  effects  which  are  picturesque 
and  agreeable.  Of  course,  a  woman  with  no  taste  will 
make  a  greater  fright  of  herself  when  allowed  a  choice  of 
colors  than  she  will  when  compelled  to  dress  in  one  hue; 
and  equally,  of  course,  a  short  woman  or  a  fat  woman 
has  no  right  to  insult  her  fellow-beings  by  dividing  her- 
self into  sections  of  sharply  contrasting  tints ;  but  a  tall, 
slender  girl,  or  even  a  woman  of  medium  size,  is  sure  to 
look  pretty  this  season,  and  the  streets  will  be  gay 
enough  to  deprive  the  artists  of  all  excuse  for  going  to  the 
beaches  for  color." 


"With  this  style  of  bonnet  the  mouth  is  worn  slightly 
open,"  was  a  joke  a  few  years  ago;  but  if  the  English 
fashion- pictures  be  in  the  least  truthful,  a  new  style  of 
mouth  was  worn,  almost  without  variation,  at  the  draw- 
ing-room on  March  25th.  It  was  very  short  in  the  upper 
lip  and  very  much  turned  down  at  the  corners,  and  had 
a  mingled  expression  of  contempt  for  the  world,  and 
anxiety  to  know  where  the  end  of  the  owner's  court  train 
was. 


"Without  denying,"  wrote  the  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Clark, 
"the  self-evident  proposition  that  whatever  a  woman  can 
do  she  has  a  right  to  do,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  can  she  do?  And  this  includes  the  further  ques- 
tion, what  can  she  best  do?  A  girl  can  hold  a  plough, 
and  ply  a  needle,  after  a  fashion.  If  she  can  do  both 
better  than  a  man  she  ought  to  be  both  farmer  and  seam- 
stress; but  if,  on  the  whole,  her  husband  can  hold  best 
the  plough,  and  she  ply  best  the  needle,  they  should  di- 
vide the  labor.  He  should  be  master  of  the  plough,  and 
she  mistress  of  the  loom.  The  quonstio  vexataoi  woman's 
sphere  will  be  decided  by  her  organization." 


"Those  who  cater  to  the  intellectual  taste  of  the  woman 
of  the  period,"  says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  "no  longer 
publish  magazines  devoted  to  fashion-plates  and  trashy 
novels,  nor  books  which  mingle  a  little  inane  goodishness 
with  vapid  prudery.  The  thin  veneering  of  education 
which  was  wont  to  satisfy  the  feminine  mind  is  giving 
place  to  the  eager  search  for  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
genuine  lore.  Instead  of  the  tea-party  for  tatting  and 
tattle  has  come  the  literary  club.  This  is  not  the  fleeting 
craze  of  a  season,  like  the  spelling-bee,  but  is  rather  the 
constant  quantity  in  general  society,  extending  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  city  and  village." 


The  fishwife  poke  of  this  summer  has  a  spray  of  flowers, 
or  leaves  and  flowers,  tucked  under  the  point;  but  this 
arrangement  is  not  generally  becoming,  and  should  be 
adopted  with  much  caution. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


In  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  hour,  the  labor  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  woman's  wages  is  an  important  factor. 
Within  a  very  few  years  women  in  this  country  have  be- 
gun to  come  into  direct  competition  with  men,  in  various 
trades  and  professions,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  In 
European  countries  women  are  indeed  employed  in  many 
occupations  unheard  of  here.  Even  in  such  highly  civil- 
ized countries  as  France  and  Germany,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Great  Britain,  they  occupy  among  the  lower 
classes  a  place  little  better  than — as  with  savage  nations — 
that  of  mere  beasts  of  burden.  In  all  of  those  countries 
they  are,  generally  kept  in  a  position  of  dependence; 
they  toil  either  for  their  parents  or  their  husbands, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  supplant  man,  as  a  rule,  in  recog- 
nized masculine  occupations.  The  limits  to  their  en- 
croachments on  men's  sphere  of  labor  are,  moreover,  set 
with  greater  stringency  as  the  higher  circles  are  ap- 
proached. In  England,  especially,  the  social  fetich  of 
gentility  has  always  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  adoption 
of  any  but  distinctively  feminine  occupations  by  the  bet- 
ter class  of  women.  In  France,  indeed,  women  shop- 
keepers are  numerous,  but  they  usually  act  as  agents  or 
clerks  for  their  husbands;  and  the  effect  is,  therefore,  co- 
operation and  not  competition. 

In  this  country,  within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  tendency  among  women 
of  culture  and  refinement,  as  well  as  those  less  care- 
fully reared,  to  seek  avenues  of  industry  that  will  make 
them  in  a  measure  independent.  The  idea  that  a  young 
woman  unprovided  with  sufficient  means  to  make  it  un- 
necessary for  her  to  add  to  her  income  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  choose  any  respectable  occupation  for  which 
she  feels  herself  to  be  fitted,  rather  than  remain  de- 
pendent on  her  father  or  brother  for  support,  has  gained 
more  and  more  favor  every  year.  The  result  has  been 
that  not  only  are  women  largely  represented  in  all  the 
lighter  branches  of  handicraft,  but  they  are  fast  monopo- 
lizing positions  of  responsibility — serving  as  cashiers, 
book-keepers,  type-writers,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  men. 
As  school  instructors  they  have  long  held  a  good  share  of 
positions  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  in  distinct- 
ively feminine  pursuits — in  the  capacity  of  seamstresses, 


servants,  etc. — there  have  been  none  to  dispute  the  field 
except,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Chinese  on  this  coast.  Ii 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  women  in  this  country  are  not 
only  holding  their  own  in  the  fields  of  employment  which 
properly  belong  to  them,  but  are  rapidly  crowding  men 
from  many  occupations  formerly  recognized  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  masculine  activity. 

The  ambition  on  the  part  of  such  of  our  women  as  are 
without  family  ties,  and  those  dependent  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions, to  be  as  near  as  possible  self-sustaining  instead  of 
living  in  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  male  relatives,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  commendable.  The  idea  that  there 
is  nothing  disgraceful  in  honest  industry,  either  for  women 
or  men,  is  an  eminently  appropriate  principle  for  a  demo- 
cratic people  to  cherish.  The  competition  of  women 
with  men  in  so  many  industries  is,  however,  working  very 
disadvantageously.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
persistently  underbid  men  in  selling  their  services  in  any 
and  every  capacity,  thus  driving  their  male  rivals  almost 
entirely  out  of  those  industries  in  which  they  gain  a  foot- 
hold, or  compelling  them  to  work  for  wages  scarcely 
sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  allowing  no 
chance  for  saving,  even  with  the  most  economical  man- 
agement. This  prevents  young  men  from  marrying, 
and  is  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  the  constantly  increasing 
immorality  of  our  cities.  It  has  also  compelled  thousands 
of  youths  to  forsake  their  homes  to  seek  better  opportuni- 
ties in  new  settlements;  and,  as  the  development  of  new 
fields  of  industry  becomes  more  and  more  restricted,  in 
time  will  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  complications. 
These  tendencies  are  apparent  from  the  constantly  in- 
creasing preponderance  of  women  over  men  in  the  oldest 
and  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  whose  manufactories  so  largely 
utilize  woman's  labor. 

The  chief  reason  that  women  can  work  so  much 
cheaper  than  men  is,  that  many  of  them  live  at  home  and 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  partially 
maintain  themselves  by  their  labor.  Even  those  com- 
pelled to  provide  entirely  for  their  own  wants,  always 
cherish,  at  least  while  they  are  young,  the  hope  of  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  do  not  care  to  lay  by  any  thing  for 
the  future.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  dry- 
goods  establishments  of  New  York  recently  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  reporter  of  a  daily  journal  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  women  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  cashiers,  claiming  that 
they  are  much  more  honest,  reliable  and  efficient  than 
men,  as  a  rule,  in  any  of  these  positions.  He  instances  as 
an  example  his  own  cashier,  who  has  been  with  him  for 
years,  sitting  for  fifteen  hours  daily  at  her  stand,  in  the  bad 
air  near  the  roof,  always  attending  to  her  business 
promptly  and  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
watch  of  the  whole  store,  detecting  shop-lifters  and  notic- 
ing every  sign  of  negligence  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  clerks.  Yet  this  paragon  he  pays  ten  dollars  a  week, 
and  deducts  from  this  every  loss,  whether  occurring  from 
her  own  or  another's  negligence.  If  a  woman  whom  her 
employer  pronounces  the  most  capable  person  in  her 
position  he  has  ever  known  receives  such  compensation, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pay  of  women  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  should  be  insufficient  to  even  supply  the 
necessaries  of  life  when  they  are  obliged  to  depend  solely 
on  their  earnings. 

As  woman's  competition  tends  to  lower  man's  wages, 
child  labor  in  turn  lowers  hers;  and  so,  unless  we  find 
some  check  to  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  the 
poor  and  helpless  will  continue  to  be  ground  down,  until 
the  present  evils  of  which  the  laboring  classes  com- 
plain will  become  of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  popular  convulsion.  There  will  be 
little  gained  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  pauper  la- 
bor, either  from  Asia  or  Europe,  if  we  are  to  go  on  mak- 
ing paupers  of  our  own  industrious  poor.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  is  shown  in  the  advertisement  of  a  cer- 
tain firm  of  ladies'  underwear  dealers  in  this  city,  who 
proudly  announce  that  they  intend  to  meet  Chinese  com- 
petition by  selling  white-labor  goods  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Chinese;  which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  they  will 
pay  the  white  women  who  do  their  work  less  than  the 
Chinese  receive. 

That  poor  needle-women  in  eastern  cities  toil  for  the 
beggarly  pittance  of  twenty  cents  a  day,  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  Chinese  that  have  brought  about  this  condition 
of  affairs.  The  people  arc  alone  to  blame.  The  hideous 
modern  idol  of  cheapness  is  the  Juggernaut  that  is  crush- 
ing millions  of  its  worshipers  under  its  iron  wheels. 
Would  our  people  take  so  much  delight  in  bargains, 
could  they  know  that  they  were  thus  purchasing  not  only 
the  work,  but  the  very  life,  of  the  most  helpless  class  of 
toilers? 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  the 
payment  of  fair  wages  for  all  labor.  The  Knights  of  La- 
bor have  shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  true 
knightly  spirit  in  championing  the  cause  of  their  helpless 
sisters  in  distress.  They  admit  women  into  their  order  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,  and  demand  always  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  They  also  encourage  women  workers  in  en- 
forcing their  just  rights;  and  give  them  substantial  aid  in 
the  unequal  struggle  with  grasping  greed.  This  is  a  part  of 
their  work  which  the  Rambler  feels  like  heartily  com- 
mending. J.  D.  S. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 

FOILED  AGAIN. 

We  met;  she  smiled; 

A  passion  wild 
Through  all  my  being  thrilled. 

Her  lauehing  glance 

At  me  askance 
My  soul  with  rapture  rilled. 

We  met  again ; 

Again  the  pain 
Of  helpless  love  I  felt. 

My  fate  was  sealed; 

Compelled  to  yield, 
Down  at  her  feet  I  knelt. 

There  on  my  knees 

Beneath  the  trees 
I  plead  mv  hopeless  case; 

Then,  breathing  fast, 

I  looked  at  last 
Up  in  her  blushing  face, 

Where,  pink  anil  white, 

before  my  sight, 
A  war  of  roses  waged. 

She  shook  her  head 

And  softly  said, 
"Merci!  but  I'm  engaged." 

.Yashville  Journal. 


TO  THE  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY. 

When  Celia  loved  and  Strephon  woo'd, 
And  Phyllis  was  a  charming  prude, 
And  shepherds  whiled  away  the  hours 
Among  Arcadia's  flowery  bowers, 
The  story  goes  that  Celia  fair 
And  Phyllis  of  the  modest  air 
Each  sought  with  her  peculiar  art 
To  gain  the  prize  of  Strephon's  heart. 

Gay  Celia  was  a  wanton  maid, 

And  for  the  dance  herself  arrayed 

In  skirt  most  short  and  waist  most  low 

That  Strephon  might  her  beauties  know. 

When  Strephon  heard  the  shepherds  jest 

About  her  very  scanty  vest, 

And  lightly  speak,  as  rouh  do. 

Of  all  her  charms  exposed  to  view, 

Displeased  he  turned  away  his  eyes — 

And  Phyllis  carried  off  the  prize. 

You  modern  maids  know  what  was  true 
Of  Celia  is  as  true  of  you 
Who  would  your  lovely  selves  display 
In  dresses  too  dicolleti. 

Lift. 

IT  WAS  ALL  RIGHT. 
[At  the  Masquerade.} 
He. 

Is  it  all  right  when  every  thing  is  masking, 

(Since  people  are  not  what  they  seem  to-night) 
Perhaps  to  flirt  and  do  so  without  asking: 
Is  it  all  right? 
She. 

Is  it  all  right  when  none  can  see  your  blushes, 
Hearing  sweet  words  you  know  full  well  are 
light. 

Yet  to  forget  that  doubt  which  ever  crushes ; 
Is  it  all  right? 
He. 

Is  it  all  right  when  none  will  betray  you 

(What  lips  half  seen  do  more  than  half  invite) 
To  steal  one  kiss — just  one — confess,  I  pray  you; 
Is  it  all  right? 
She. 

Is  it  all  right  that  after  you  have  kissed  her 

(To  say  the  least  a  thing  most  impolite) 
She  should  unmask  and  say,  "Since  I'm  your 
sister, 

It  is  all  right!" 


A  REVISED  VERSION. 

"Oh,  where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?' 
"I'm  going  a-chestnuting,  sir,"  she  said. 
And  she  spoke  sober  truth,  in  sooth,  for  lo! 
She  had  a  ticket  for  the  minstrel  show. 

The  fudge. 

HE  GETS  THERE. 
A  boodle  bug  has  golden  wings. 

Yet  he  will  not  fly  from  shame; 
And  an  alderman  may  hate  a  jail, 
But  he  gets  there  just  the  same. 

Nrw  York  Morning  Journal. 


Not  long  ago,  a  British  tourist,  in  a  roomful 
of  our  kinsfolk  beyond  the  sea  (so  runs  the  le- 
gend), found  that  he  had  done  something  very 
terrible.  There  was  a  hush  after  he  had  spoken  ; 
the  women  looked  alarmed,  the  men  angry. 
Presently  a  husband  and  a  father  took  the  poor 
foreigner  into  a  corner  and  uttered  the  most 
awful  threats  of  what  he  would  do  in  the  way  of 
revenge  for  outraged  modesty.  "Why,  what's 
the  matter?  what  have  I  done?"  exclaimed  the 
pavid  stranger.  "Why,  sir,  you  were  speaking 
about  a  salmon  you  caught,  and  you  mentioned 
its  white  belly."  It  would  have  been  well  for 
this  most  unhappy  voyager  had  coarseness  been 
more  the  mode  in  the  society  where  he  found 
himself.  The  feeling  of  the  clergy  who  read  the 
the  lessons  in  church  (for  example,  the  passage 
about  Jonah  within  the  whale)  must  be  trulv 
distressing.  A  revised  version  (unless  coarse- 
ness becomes  the  mode  with  extreme  alacrity) 
must  be  needed  as  a  measure  ol  relief.—  The  Sat- 
urday Review. 


The  new  stamped  letter-sheet  soon  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Post-office  Department  promises  to 
be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
letter-sheet  and  envelope  combined,  a  perforated 
line  running  around  the  sheet,  with  the  narrow 
spaces  outside  overspread  with  mucilage,  so  that 
the  sheet  may  be  folded  and  securely  fastened. 
The  letter,  when  ready  for  mailing,  resembles 
the  style  in  use  before  envelopes  were  invented. 
This  the  Government  stamps  in  loose  sheets  and 
collectively  in  pads,  and  it  will  be  put  on  sale 
soon  at  some  of  the  leading  post-offices  through- 
out the  country.  As  it  can  be  produced  at  a 
very  low  figure,  and  affords  the  same  security 
that  an  envelope  does,  it  is  expected  to  take  the 
place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  postal 
card. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


Antony  Rubinstein  has  one  of  those  original 
physiognomies  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  features  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Beethoven,  only  the  whole 
face  seems  to  have  been  mashed  out  of  shape. 
The  visage  of  the  illustrious  German  was 
"bumpy."  There  were  bumps  on  his  forehead 
and  on  his  cheek  bones;  his  nose  was  what  his 
admirers  termed  "powerful" — and  so  it  was  in 
the  Irish  sense  of  the  word, — and  his  chin  was  a 
vast  chin,  softened  a  little  by  a  kind  of  dim- 
ple. In  the  Russian  the  features  are  nearly 
identical,  but  every  protuberance  is  flattened 
down;  yet  Rubinstein  is  proud  of  the  likeness, 
such  as  it  is;  and  to  increase  it  he  wears  his  hair 
after  the  same  disorderly  abundant  fashion.  He 
is  tall  and  squarely  built;  he  walks  with  his 
chest  thrown  out ;  and  the  ensemble  of  his  per- 
son indicates  a  great  deal  of  strength  and  re- 
markable energy.  He  was  born  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  in  Little  Russia,  in 
September,  1830,  and  is  of  Jewish  blood — Rus- 
sian on  his  father's  side,  German  on  his  moth- 
er's. But  he  belongs  to  the  "orthodox"  com- 
munion; and  the  story  of  his  baptism  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  resources  of  intelligence 
of  that  old  Hebrew  race,  which  its  appreciation 
of  the  realities  of  life  has  made  so  powerful  in 
spite  of  the  incessant  persecutions  from  which  it 
has  suffered.  Rubinstein's  grandfather  was  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  on  the  issue  of  which  de- 
pended his  fortune;  he  feared  to  lose  it,  for 
the  Muscovite  code  was  any  thing  but  benevo- 
lent toward  Israelites,  who  in  some  cases  were 
not  even  permitted  to  invoke  its  prescriptions, 
especially  if  their  adversaries  were  imperial 
Christians.  There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty — abjuration, — and  the  old  man,  being 
wise  in  his  generation  and  without  prejudices, 
did  not  lone  hesitate.  The  whole  family  of  for- 
ty-three individuals  were  baptized  solemnly; 
and  the  following  week  a  judgment  was  given  in 
favor  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  from  that 
date  became  a  shining  pillar  of  flame  in  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy.  From  his  earliest  youth 
Antony  manifested  exceptional  musical  abilities, 
and  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  still  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Alexis  Willoing,  gave  concerts,  as 
beforehim  Mozart  haddonc.  And  as  he  grew  in 
years  so  did  he  grow  in  perfection  of  execution. 
At  sixteen  Willoing  Irankly  confessed  that  he 
could  teach  him  nothing  more,  and  so  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  SitolfTand  l.iszt,  then  in  all  his 
glory,  deigned  to  give  him  lessons;  after  which 
he  studied  composition  at  the  Berlin  Conserva- 
tory, and,  when  pronounced  ' 'complete"  there, 
started  on  a  musical  tour  of  the  continent,  meet- 
ing with  enthusiastic  ovations  at  every  point. — 
Aew  York  Times. 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 
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T^OUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 

*    Studio,  408  Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


TT'EITH,  WILLIAM, 

*^  Studio,  417  Montgomery  strret. 
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UNATH,  OSCAR, 
105  Stockto  1  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27.  28. 


-\J"AH1„  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  50b  Battery  street. 
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ARJnT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


T30GERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


ANDESFORPE,  J.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  F.  MARION, 
"    Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 
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ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street ;  room  45. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  lie  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tliree  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

{United  States  and  foreign) 
if-tTHas  removed  to  '-224  Montgomery  street. 


CARPET 
BEATINC. 

telephone  MiAV,. 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Beating  and  Reno- 
vating  Works,   1321  and 
1823    Market   street,  be- 
|  tween  9th  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING-, 
sob  .Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS. — Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out p  tin.  Only  PFICB  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 
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DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  H.  V. 

A  V"P"|?»CHair  V1*?0r  cur<-'8  baldness. 

A  Is?  Hair  Vigor  restores  youth- 

ful freshness  and  color  to  faded  and  gray 
hair.  It  attains  these  results  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  hair  roots  and  color  glands. 
It  rejuvenates  the  tt  *  jt>  and  cleanses  it! 
It  restores  to  the  that,  either  by 

reason  of  age  or  diseases  of  the  scalp,  has 
become  dry,  harsh  and  brittle,  a  pliansy  and 
glossy  silken  softness  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  is  no  dye  in  Ayer's  HairTTT^i  g-yjy 
and  the  good  it  does  is  by  the  V  JUjlLI XV 
it  Imparts  to  the  follicles,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  healthfulness  of  the  condition 
In  which  it  maintains  the  scalp. 
A  Vpi?  »C  U;lir  Vigor  renews  the  hair. 

-1-  Ik3  Hair  Vigor  is  the  best  cure 

known  for  Brasby  Hair,  Scald  Head,  Itching 
Humors,  Tetter  Sores,  Torpid  Follicles,  and 
all  other  diseases  ot  the  scalp  that  cause 
the  falling  of  the  TT  *  tt>  and  its  fading. 
Nothing  cleanses  XXiAAAX  0f  the  nuisance 
of  dandruff  so  perfectly,  and  so  effectually 
prevents  its  return,  as  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 
In  addition  to  the  curative  and  restorative 
virtues  peculiar  to  Ayer's  Hair  /~»T> 
it  is  a  toilet  luxury.  The  Hair  V  AljrlJXV 
is  by  far  the  cleanliest  hair-dressing  made. 
It  causes  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  long, 
Bnd  keeps  it  always  soft  and  glossy. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Contains  no  deleterious  ingredients.  Its  use 
prevents  all  scalp  disease,  secures  against  the 
hair  growing  thin  or  gray,  and  surely  cures  all 
baldness  that  is  not  organic. 

prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAFSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  D\ILY  REPORT  you  don't 

get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


BUSH  ST  REE  J  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lbssbb  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Managm 

Matinee  to-day  (Saturday)  at  2  o'clock 

THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 

Continued  success  of — 

THE  HARRY  LACY  COMPANY! 
THE  PLANTER'S  WIFE! 

— Introducing — 
MR.  HARRY  LACY,  MISS  LOUISE  RIAL. 
And  a  specially  selected  company. 
SS-A  Powerful  l*Ia>  Beautifully  tcti  <i.  Tt 

MONDAY,  MAY  17th, 
The  greatest  of  all  successes — 

A  BUNCH  OF  KEYS! 

By  Charles  F..  Hoyt, 
Brighter  and  Itctter  than  ever  before. 

£2T  Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.'TEJ 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  strkrt,  nrar  Market. 

Kkbling  Bros  Proi-rihtors  and  Managers 

Positively  I  :isi  Mollis 

— OF — 

OUR  GRAND  DOUBLE  BILL. 

Suppe's  Comic  Opera,  in  two  acts, 

PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA. 

—  AND— 

FLIRTATION, 

A  Comedy  in  seven  scenes. 
Monday  Evening  May  17th 

Magnificent  production  of 

THE  GRAND  DUCHESS. 

OliR  POPULAR  PRICES: 

Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Itally  from  9  A.  to  II  P.  M. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  HOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)'  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  ^iven  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I   G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD 


LESSEES 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  renter  ol'  San  Francisco.  It  In  the 
model  hotel  ol'  the  world.  It  In  Fire  and 
Farthqnake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  everj'  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  t.ucNts  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  Furopean  plan. 
The  Kestaiirant  is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


kkmim:io.\'s 
staxdakd 

TYPE-WRITER, 

Awarded  first  pre- 
mium at  Mechanics' 
Fair.  See  them,  or 
send  for  a  circular. 
<-.  Wlckwon 
A  Co.,  38  Califor- 
nia street.  Also,  general  agents  for  Stenograph  Short- 
hand Machine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Mr.  Harry  Lacy,  supported  by  his  own  com- 
pany, including  Miss  Louise  Rial,  appeared 
Monday  night  at  the  Bush-street,  in  the  well- 
known  play  The  Planter's  Wife.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
"cause,"  one  is  ready,  after  seeing  or  reading  the 
productions  of  the  class  to  which  The  Planter's 
Wife  belongs,  to  assert  that  every  rebel  leader 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  the  intellectual 
result  of  his  ill-advised  action. 

"The  wah"  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
lurid  literature,  both  in  drama  and  romance, 
than  any  thing  else  recorded  in  history.  The 
sulphurous  flame  of  battle  seems  to  have  not 
only  "fired  the  southern  heart"  but  heated  red- 
hot  the  pen  of  both  sections;  and  weird  and 
direful  are  the  results  in  poetry,  play,  and  ro- 
mance. 

The  Planter's  Wife  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
flowery  and  flighty  literature.  It  has  not,  in- 
deed, in  itself,  much  to  do  with  the  war;  but  its 
hero  is  a  Confederate  officer,  and  the  scene  and 
action  skirmish  so  close  along  the  border-land 
of  that  contest  that  it  has  caught  the  prevailing 
sensationalism,  melodrama,  and  grand  heroics. 
And,  verily,  Mr.  Harry  Lacy  is  its  prophet. 

When  John  A.  Stevens  shook  from  his  feet  the 
dust  which  an  ungrateful  public  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  on  the  blue  velvet  cushions  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  faithful  admirers  of 
that  great  exponent  of  the  wild  and  weird 
mourned  as  those  without  hope.  Deprived  of 
Stevens,  bereft  of  George  Wessels,  what  re- 
mained for  the  devotee  of  the  legitimate-spas- 
modic but  silent  resignation?  How  were  we  re- 
assured on  Monday  night !  In  that  trembliness 
of  tone,  shakiness  of  limb,  and  dragginess  of 
foot,  in  the  madly  passionate  "a,"  "not— a  now — 
a;  O  just  Heaven — a!"  we  felt  that  gone-but- 
not-forgotten  thrill  of  awsome,  fearsome  joy 
that  erewhile  made  the  lonesome  auditor  at  the 
Grand  wish  that  the  next  man  was  a  little 
nearer. 

Never  was  the  perennial  blossoming  of  true 
genius  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  methods 
of  this  rising  young  actor.  Nature  is  shifting 
and  varied;  the  unnatural  alone  is  unchanging: 
and  while  the  two  great  exponents  of  the  unna- 
tural are  gone  from  our  gaze,  yet  while  Mr. 
Lacy  remains  to  us  we  may  thankfully  ex- 
claim: "Lo!  a  jerkier  than  John  A.,  a  wilder 
than  Wessels,  is  here!" 

In  "Colonel  Albert  Graham"  Mr.  Lacy  had  a 
fine  chance  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents, 
and  he  improved  it  to  the  utmost.  I  have  never 
heard,  in  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance 
among  southern  gentleman,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  high-born  Southrons  to  wear  their  hats 
in  the  drawing-room;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Lacy  felt 
the  hat  to  be  so  picturesque  a  portion  of  the 
Confederate  uniform  as  to  justify  the  sacrifice 
of  conventionality  to  effect.  If  Mr.  Lacy's  tones 
have  been  modeled  on  a  careful  study  of  those  of 
the  southern  aristocrat,  I  hereby  enter  a  protest 
against  the  flings,  so  popular  in  the  South,  at 
the  "nasal  toned  Yankee."  But,  on  reflection, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  but  a  tradition  of 
the  school  in  which  it  seems  to  be  a  canon  that 
heroic  sentiment,  defiance,  and  malediction  are 
more  affective  when  delivered  through  the  nose. 

Miss  Louise  Rial,  as  "Edith  Gray,"  made  a 
dignified  and  gracious  wife  to  the  fiery  planter, 
while  in  the  stronger  scenes  she  fully  rose  to  the 
requirements,  without  exaggeration  or  over-act- 
ing. Her  costumes  were  exquisitely  tasteful 
and  ladylike,  without  that  extravagance  with 
which  the  modern  actress  is  prone  to  advertise 
her  performance.  Miss  Kate  Hawthorn  was 
bright,  prettily  dressed,  and  very  attractive  as 
"Angie  Gordon,"  though  her  voice,  in  its  meas- 
ured rise  and  fall,  was  a  little  too  suggestive  of 
the  terrible  stage-infant. 

The  part  of  "Simeon  Simco,"  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopper,  was  the  salient 
character  of  the  play,  and  was  amusing  and  al- 
together exceedingly  well  done;  it  gave  life 
and  interest  to  what  might  have  been  a  rather 
tedious  performance.  "Uncle  Joe,"  the  old 
family  servant,  was  well  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Reynolds.    The  cast  was  all  fairly  good. 

Next  week  the  favorite  little  "Bush"  returns 
to  its  traditions,  with  the  return  of  Charles  H. 
Hoyt  and  A  Bunch  of  Keys.  The  play  is  said 
to  be  better  and  funnier  than  ever;  and,  as  it 
was  exceedingly  popular  in  its  first  production, 
it  will  undoubtedly  renew  its  success  next  week. 

Mr.  Barrett's  second  week  at  the  Baldwin 
may  be,  without  exaggeration,  set  down  as  an 
unquestionable  and  even  a  "triumphant"  suc- 
cess. The  audiences  have  been  large,  and  of  an 
exceptionally  high  character;  and  the  universal 
expression  of  unqualified  satisfaction  has  been 
equally  flattering  to  the  talents  of  the  actor  as 
to  his  skill  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
plays.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  two 
plays  were  produced,  the  complete  and  satis- 
factory rendering  of  the  leading  parts  being  one 
of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  an  unusual  ver- 
satility of  talent.  In  Yorick's  Love,  the  sus- 
tained passions  of  love,  absolutely  tragic  in  its 
intensity,  and  of  an  absorbing  jealousy,  is  in  Mr. 
Barrett's  best-known  vein.  No  one  could  an- 
ticipate any  thing  but  completeness,  in  both 
speech  and  expression,  from  so  thorough  a  stu- 


dent, possessing  a  face  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
fined and  expressive. 

The  concluding  piece,  David  Garrick,  was  like 
a  bright  lining  to  a  rich  and  som!>er  curtain. 
Mr.  Barrett's  success  in  playing  drunk  when  he 
is  sober  almost  leads  one  to  think  that  he  might 
perform  the  supposed  impossible  feat  of  "playing 
sober  when  he's  drunk."  The  convivial  "Gar- 
rick" is  undoubtedly,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, a  roystering,  noisy,  demonstrative,  and 
over-familiar  inebriate;  yet,  in  looking  at  the 
performance,  one  feels  that  he  is  looking  at  an 
intoxicated  gentleman;  that  there  is  nothing 
really  offensive  in  his  absurdities.  The  most 
rabid  prohibitionist  in  the  audience  must  have 
owned  that  for  once  he  had  seen  that  almost  im- 
possible being,  a  delightful  drunken  man.  It 
has  become  so  customary  in  extolling  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barrett  to  make  a  sort  of  anti-climax  of  his 
"mannerisms,"  that  one  is  sick  of  the  word.  But 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  them  in  this  connection, 
as  they  were  notably  "conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence." 

The  support,  the  details  of  stage  setting,  and 
all  the  accessories,  were  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
cellence ot  the  leading  part;  none  were  bad, 
some  excellent.  "Simon  Ingot"  (Mr.  Ben  G. 
Rogers)  and  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith"  (Mr. 
Springer  and  Mrs.  Saunders)  were  among  the 
excellent  in  David  Garrick. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  two 
plays,  entirely  new  here,  were  presented—  Grin- 
goire,  and  The  Wonder.  The  first  has  for  a  sub- 
title The  King's  Pleasure,  and  is  an  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson,  from  the  French  of 
Theodore  de  Banville.  It  is  a  graceful  and  re- 
fined little  comedy  in  one  act.  "Gringoire"  is 
a  strolling  poet  of  the  time  of  Louis  XL  The 
part  requires  an  actor  of  a  subtle  apprehension 
and  refined  intellect,  two  rare  endowments  that 
pertain  undeniably  to  Mr.  Barret.  His  acting 
of  the  satirical,  witty,  yet  imaginative  and 
sentimental  poet,  was  an  exquisitely  delightful 
representation.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  at  the 
moment  to  recall  any  thing  in  its  line  more  del- 
icate, graceful,  and  perfect. 

Mrs.  Centlivre's  three-act  comedy,  The  Won- 
der, was  as  well  done.  Mr.  Barrett  as  "Don  Fe- 
lix" represents  a  devoted  but  suspiciously  jeal- 
ous lover,  whose  fears  and  doubts,  helped  along 
by  incidental  complications  and  his  mischief- 
loving  fiancee,  form  the  motive  and  ground- 
work of  the  play.  The  entire  cast  seemed  to 
excel  themselves  in  this  production;  nearly  all 
showed  to  far  better  advantage  than  in  their 
previous  work.  Miss  Gale,  as  "Donna  Vio- 
lante,"  effectually  redeemed  herself  from  any 
charge  of  coldness  and  inflexibility;  her  acting 
was  charmingly  natural,  arch,  and  spirited. 
There  was  a  dash  about  the  entire  evening's  per- 
formance that  fairly  cheated  the  audience  out  of 
the  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Altogether  it  is 
safe  to  pronounce  the  second  week  a  memorably 
pleasant  one  in  the  Barrett  engagement. 

Monday,  May  17th,  Francesca  da  Rimini. 
Mr.  Barrett's  "Lanciotto"  is  too  well  remem- 
bered here  to  need  more  than  a  mere  mention. 
At  to-day's  matinee  the  delightful  bill  of  Grin- 
goire and  The  Wonder  will  be  repeated.  To- 
night, Hamlet,  for  the  only  time  during  this  en- 
gagement. 

At  the  California,  the  play  this  week  has  been 
AH  Baba;  or,  The  30  Thieves,  with  Charley 
Reed  as  "Hassarac,"  Mrs.  Rankin  as  "Ganem," 
and  Bishop  as  "Ali  Baba." 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  has  been  giving 
more  than  even  its  ordinary  satisfaction  to 
large  houses,  with  a  double  bill— Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,  with  the  graceful  Miss  Louise  Leighton 
as  "Galatea,"  and  Flirtation,  with  the  favorite 
comedian  James  T.  Kelly  in  the  cast. 

The  benefit  of  M.  Paul  Juignet,  at  the  Bald- 
win, Sunday  evening,  was  a  well-deserved  and 
entire  success.  The  favorite  French  actor  ap- 
peared in  three  different  comedy  parts,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  tay,  met  with  the  full  appreciation 
that  a  French  audience  can  so  well  bestow  on 
well-acted  comedy.  The  French  company  were 
also  a  much  better  support  than  ordinarily,  the 
effects  of  M.  Juignet's  energetic  and  skillful 
drill  beginning  to  promise  satisfactory  results. 
Applause  was  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  bene- 
ficiary, who  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  French  population  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ben- 
efit was  as  productive  of  substantial  results  as 
of  applause  and  commendation.  Among  the 
audience  were  a  very  considerable  number  of 
English-speaking  persons,  who  arc  beginning  to 
realize  the  immense  value  of  a  dramatic  per- 
formance in  the  way  of  practice  in  the  French 
language. 

NOTES. 

At  the  California,  AH  Baba  will  continue 
next  week. 

Young  Salvini  expects  to  star  next  season  as 
"Romeo,"  and  also  in  his  father's  roles. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera-house,  Monday,  May 
17th,  The  Grand  Duchess  will  be  produced. 

Murtha  Porteous,  the  Carson,  Nevada,  vocal- 
ist, will  sing  in  opera  this  summer,  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  as  popular  as  ever. 
Panorama  building,  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy- 
streets. 

A  two-act  comic  opera  is  under  way,  the  music 
by  Max  Maratzck.  It  is  to  be  called  The  Peach- 
blow  Vase. 


At  the  Baldwin,  Monday  night,  Lawrence 
Barrett  appears  as  "Lanciotto,  in  Francesca 
da  Rimini. 

Hoogs  and  1'eel's  We,  Us  eV"  Co.  is  in  fort- 
land,  Oregon,  this  week,  meeting  with  encour- 
aging success. 

Mrs.  Langtry  will  begin  her  next  American 
season  on  October  4th,  at  the  Fifth-avenue  the- 
ater, New  York. 

Frank  Daniels  ("Old  Sport")  has  just  bought 
a  new  starring  play  called  Little  Puck,  for 
which  he  pays  Howard  Taylor  $3,000 — it  is  said. 

The  Planter's  Wife,  at  the  Bush-street,  for 
Saturday  matinee  and  evening  and  Sunday  night. 
Monday,  the  Edouin  and  Sanger  company,  in 
A  Bunch  of  Keys. 

Salvini  will  play  Ihe  "Ghost"  to  Edwin 
Booth's  "Hamlet."    Salvini's  personation  is  ex- 

Fectcd  "to  throw  new  light  on  this  character." 
t  is  usual  to  shut  off  the  light. 

The  Misses  Coursen  (Ellen,  Rose,  Geraldinc, 
and  Cathi)  will  give  a  vocal  matinee  at  Wash- 
ington Hall,  320  Post  street,  this  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock.  A  varied  and  excellent  programme 
is  announced. 

A  parlor  piano  recital  was  given  Monday, 
May  10th,  at  1701  Gough  street,  by  Miss  Laura 
M.  Adams,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frances  Edgcrton, 
elocutionist.  The  young  pianist  made  a  very 
favorable  impression,  and  Mrs.  Edgerton's  reci- 
tations were  as  delightful  as  they  always  are. 

The  Daly  company,  with  all  the  well-known 
people,  sail  for  Liverpool  on  the  Aurania,  May 
15th.  Their  farewell,  which  was  given  to  a 
crowded  house,  concluded  with  a  rhymed  epi- 
logue, spoken  by  the  various  members  of  the 
company.  They  intend  making  an  extended 
European  tour. 

The  preparations  for  the  inaugural  of  the  dra- 
matic season  at  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday,  May 
31st,  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  under  whose  direction  the 
season  will  be,  is  expected  here  the  latter  part  of 
next  week,  and  he  will  personally  superintend 
the  scenery,  properties,  etc. 

A  most  attractive  programme  was  excellently 
rendered  at  Metropolitan  Temple,  Tuesday, 
May  nth.  The  audience  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic one.  Mr.  Whitely  played  as  no  or- 
ganist has  previously  played  in  this  city;  Mr. 
Brandt's  violin  solo  was  exquisitely  done;  Sig. 
Liberati's  cornet  solo  was  enthusiastically 
encored.    The  concert  was  a  marked  success. 

The  operatic  burlesque  of  Blue  Beard  was  suc- 
cessfully given  at  Saratoga  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  by  the  Arcadia  operatic  club.  The 
performers  all  did  well,  the  part  of  "Sister 
Anne,"  by  Mr.  Davis,  being  especially  amusing. 
Little  Miss  Frederika  Stockmeyer's  sweet  voice 
was  noticeable,  and  her  acting  excellent,  in  the 
part  of  "Beda."  Miss  Hill,  as  "Fatima,"  and 
Mr.  Thornton,  as."Ibrahim,"  also  deserve  men- 
tion. 

Harry  Edwards,  the  admired  of  all  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  won  the  highest  praise  for  his 
management  of  the  benefit  of  "Dolly"  Dolaro, 
lately  given  in  New  York.  In  conjunction  with 
F.  Barton  Key,  he  so  cleverly  managed  the  finan- 
cial department  that  with  an  expenditureof  only 
$268  he  was  able  to  hand  over  a  balance  of 
$2173.  The  artistic  part  was  steered  equally 
close  to  the  wind — a  programme  including 
thirty-one  performers  was  over  at  precisely 
10:30.    We  need  Harry  here. 

San  Francisco's  own  impresario,  the  valiant 
Marcus  M.  Henry,  undaunted  by  the  calamitous 
experience  of  his  late  principal,  Colonel  Maple- 
son,  announces  the  engagement  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Sherwood,  a  distinguished  piano  soloist  and 
composer,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  before  European  audiences 
ana  those  of  our  own  eastern  cities.  His 
recitals  are  of  great  value  to  progressive  students, 
being  interspersed  with  analytical  remarks  on 
the  music.  If  Mr.  Henry  can  see  his  way  to 
making  a  reasonable  success  for  Mr.  Sherwood, 
he  will  give  the  first  entertainment  in  this  city. 
San  Francisco  has  an  unusually  large  and 
talented  contingent  of  pianists  and  lovers  of 
piano  music,  and  they  should  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  give  the  distinguished  pianist  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  his  fame.  Mr.  Sherwood's  wife — 
formerly  Amy  Fay,  known  as  the  author  of 
Music  Study  in  Germany — will  probably  accom- 
pany him. 

The  fifteenth  concert  of  "Our  Orchestra,'  at 
Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  attended 
by  a  very  large  and  fashionable  audience,  who 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  performance  of 
a  musical  society  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rosewald,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  musical  element  of  San 
Francisco.  The  marked  improvement  in  or- 
chestration was  the  subject  of  general  and  ad- 
miring comment.  Every  number  was  met  with 
generous  and  genuine  applause ;  but  the  most  en- 
thusiastic reception  was  accorded  to  Mme. 
Julie  Rosewald's  exquisite  rendering  of  A''l's 
"Bird  Song,"  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Mme.  Rosewald's  bird-like  voice  gave  to  this 
brilliant  production  an  expressive  appropriate- 
ness which  the  audience  warmly  acknowledged. 
To  mention  each  number  would  be  but  to  repeat 
encomiums  which  might  seem  extravagant  to 
any  one  who  was  not  there.  Mr.  Rosewald  may 
well  feel  that,  even  as  a  source  of  personal 
triumph,  his  energy  and  ability  has  met  with  an 
ample  reward  in  the  excellence  of  "Our  Orches- 
tra." As  to  Mme.  Rosewald,  this  gifted  artist 
never  appears  without  calling  out  a  sincere  re- 
gret that  our  opportunity  for  listening  to  her 
trained  and  brilliant  vocalization  is  restricted  to 
an  occasional  concert. 


Senator  Eugene  Hale  having  exclaimed  that 
the  people  of  Maine  would  rise  up  and  wipe  out 
any  proud  invader  who  should  set  foot  upon 
its  sacred  soil,  the  Army  and  Navv  Journal 
rises  to  remark:  "A  well-disciplined  light  di- 
vision of  such  troops  as  England  sends  into  the 
field  could  walkthrough  Maine  from  end  to  end, 
and  lay  all  her  cities  under  contribution  before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  organized  to  avert  this 
progress."  The  Journal  is  edited  for  military 
men;  Mr.  Hale  talks  for  buncombe. 


THIS  IS  NOT  EUROPE. 

We  will  aid  cheerfully  in  any  fair  fight  on  the 
part  of  labor  against  oppression  and  injustice, 
hut  we  don't  like  foreign  weapons  or  the  men  who 
wield  them.  When  the  boycott  is  converted  in- 
to an  implement  of  blackmail  and  intolerable 
extortion,  we  believe  that  the  law  can  not  deal 
with  it  too  swiftly  or  too  sternly;  and  we  com- 
mend the  grand  jury  for  the  straightforward, 
prompt  and  manly  course  that  it  has  pursued. 

The  case  of  Theiss  is  an  example.  His  place 
was  boycotted,  and  he  found  his  lusiness  van- 
ished. He  sought  police  protection,  and  when 
arrests  were  made  an  ignorant  and  worthless 
magistrate  refused  to  entertain  the  charges. 
Theiss  was  helpless,  and  the  police  told  him 
they  could  do  dothing  more  for  him.  He  capitu- 
lated.   The  terms  were : 

1.  Discharge  your  men.  He  did  so. 

2.  Hire  these.  He  knew  none  ol  them,  but  he 
agreed  to  hire  them. 

3.  Pay  them  according  to  this  schedule  of 
wages.  It  involved  an  advance  of  forty  per 
cent,  more  or  less,  on  what  the  discharged  men 
had  worked  for,  and  he  could  get  any  number  to 
work  for  less  than  he  had  paid  them;  but  the 
unfortunate  Theiss,  being  helpless  and  defense- 
less in  the  city  of  New  York,  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit.    He  agreed  to  pay  the  wages. 

4.  Now  pay  every  man  of  them  a  month's 
wages  in  advance.  It  reads  like  a  page  of  opera 
bouffc,  but  Theiss  handed  over  the  money. 

5.  We  will  now  take  a  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  to  defray  "the  expenses  of  the  boycott'" 
And  Theiss  paid  it  like  a  whipped  moujik,  or  a 
Syrian  slave,  or  an  Irishman  with  his  landlord's 
foot  on  his  throat— all  in  this  great  city  of  New 
York,  where  liberty  abounds  and  overflows. 

Now  we  submit  that  this  is  not  Europe  but 
America,  and  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  got  to 
cease.  We  want  no  more  Know  Nothingism 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  grand  jury  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  detestable  practice  is 
as  foreign  in  its  use  as  it  is  in  its  origin,  and  that 
it  is  as  alien  to  us  as  it  is  repugnant  to  our 
sense  of  liberty. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Before  all 
things,  justice  and  equality;  but  conspiracy  and 
oppression— not  for  one  moment!— New  York 
Sun. 


Adapted  from  Life:  "Great  Scott,"  said  a 
convicted  pickpocket,  as  he  struggled  to  break 
loose  you  are  not  going  to  take  my  photo- 
g*M*j  1  hope?"  "Yes,  for  the  Rogues' Gallery." 

Oh,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  intense  re- 
lief, go  ahead,  then.  I  was  afraid  you  were  go- 
ing to  make  a  wood-cut  for  the  San  Francisco 
Axaminer." 


Plain  Words  About  Tlgbl  Lacing. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  poorer  the 
corsets  are  the  tighter  lacing  do  they  require 
ihe  worst  corsets  must  be  laced  the  tightest  to 
secure  any  shape  at  all.  Defective  corsets  never 
sink  to  the  natural  curves  of  the  female  form. 
An  error  in  the  construction  of  corsets,  whether 
at  the  waist,  bust,  or  hips,  is  bound  to  show  it- 
self in  a  strained  pressure  upon  the  delicate 
organs  of  the  body,  and  sure  to  work  serious  in- 
jury to  the  wearer.  Corsets  constructed  upon 
the  true  physiological  principles  of  the  female 

nm  alw.aJ?  sl'PP»rt  and  shape  the  figure  natu- 
rally, and  therefore  require  no  tight  lacing.  Such 
perfect  corsets  give  that  beautiful  and  healthful 
shape  so  universally  admired.  We  submit  these 
lew  plain  truths  to  our  many  lady  readers,  in  the 
interest  of  their  health,  comfort  and  happiness. 
We  earnestly  recommend  those  who  do  not  now 
wear  Freud's  Perfect-fitting  Corsets  to  proceed 
at  once  to  that  famous  corset  emporium  at  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
street  and  thereby  greatly  add  to  and  preserve 
their  health,  beauty  and  comfort. 

"Makes  (  oaM  People  .lump." 

Among  the  hundred  and  fifty  Cloth-bound 
Dollar  Volumes  given  away  by  the  Rochester, 
New  York,  American  Rural  Home,  lor  every  $1 
subscription  to  that  great  8-pagc,  48-column, 
16-year-old  weekly,  which  arc  5x7  inches,  from 
300  to  goo  pages,  are  these: 

Law  Without  Lawyers,        Farm    and  Stockbreeders' 

Family  Cyclopedia,  Guide, 

[■'arm  Cyclopedia,  Danclson's  Med.  Counselor, 

World  Cyclopedia,  Vive  Years  Before  the  Mast, 

Popular  History  Civil  War  Universal  Hist,  all  Nations, 
(both  sides),  Boys'  Universal  Pastimes. 

One  book  and  paper  one  year,  post-paid,  $1.15! 
Reference:  Hon.  C.  R.  Parsons,  Mayor  of 
Rochester.  Sample  copies,  2  cents.  Address 
Rural  Homf.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  226,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Humors  of  the  stomach,  salt-rheum,  and  all 
blood  disorders,  are  radically  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 


LADIES,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


Found — the  place  to  buy  perfect  spectacles; 
at  C.  Mullet's,  135  Montgomery  street,  near  Bush. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


City  Steam  Carpet  Heating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  Jones,  Proprietor,  24  and  20 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  v.  M. 


Our  FRITZ  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dininc.  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter 
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"SWEET  MEMORIES  OF  THEE." 
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KOHLER  &  CHASE  THE 


13J  and  13U  l'OSXcS TKEJET,  SA>  HllMlMo 


Agent  for  all  trie  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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SPARROWS  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 


Did  you  ever  watch  a  sparrow  when  he  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  settle  down  in  life, 
like  an  ex-president,  and  devote  himself  to  eggs 
and  felicity?  Well,  he  gets  up  at  daybreak,  and 
spends  an  hour  or  so  in  picking  up  a  light  break- 
fast, and  perhaps  another  hour  in  squaring  some 
old  account  with  another  sparrow,  and,  having 
walloped  him  satisfactorily,  proceeds  to  a  neigh- 
boring fountain  and  takes  a  bath.  All  refined 
sparrows,  when  the  winter  is  fairly  over  and  the 
fountains  are  squirting  again,  take  one  bath,  on 
principle,  whether  they  need  it  or  not;  and  they 
generally  need  it.  Well,  the  fountain  is  sizzling, 
and  the  sparrow  alights  gingerly  on  the  rim  of 
the  basin,  and  prepares  his  constitution  for  the 
shock  of  cleanliness  by  letting  his  claws  get 
damp.  Then  he  dips  in  his  bill  and  takes  a 
drink,  and  fluffs  out  his  feathers,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  done  something  very  big.  Then  he 
makes  passes  at  the  water,  as  though  he  in- 
tended plunging  his  head  into  it,  though  such  a 
reckless  determination  never  entered  his  mind, 
and  finally  does  succeed  in  immersing  the  tip  of 
his  beak  and  splashing  a  drop  or  two  on  his 
breast  and  perhaps  a  couple  on  his  back.  Then 
he  gets  desperate,  and  beats  with  his  wings,  and 
splashes  water  over  the  other  sparrows,  to  their 
infinite  disgust,  and  either  gets  trounced  or 
gives  a  trouncing,  and  flutters  in  and  out  the 
spray  till  he  is  drenched  and  some  of  the  devil- 
ment is  soaked  out  of  him.  Then  he  hops  down 
and  worries  a  bug  or  two  in  the  grass,  till  his 
feathers  cease  to  cling,  carefully  whets  his  bill 
on  a  brick,  gets  in  the  dust,  and  proceeds  to 
powder  himself  all  over;  and  then,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  twice  as  dirty  as  he 
was  before  his  bath,  he  starts  out  on  an  amorous 
campaign,  with  the  proud  knowledge  that  so  far 
as  toilet  goes  he  has  done  his  duty. 

Fashion  in  the  apparel  of  sparrows  only  varies 
in  quantity,  and  that  is  solely  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  rows  any  particular  sparrow  may 
happen  to  have  on  hand.  Every  male  sparrow 
wears  a  ragged  brown  vest  trimmed  with  dirt,  a 
cutaway  coat  with  the  tails  considerably  out  of 
repair,  speckled  shorts,  and  bare  legs  which 
would  disgrace  a  living  skeleton.  The  female 
attires  herself  in  meek  brown,  and  goes  without 
stockings.  All  the  males  look  the  same,  and 
all  the  females  are  alike,  so  that  when  a  male 
sparrow  has  taken  his  bath  and  is  on  the  look- 
out for  a  flirtation,  he  may  just  as  well  tackle 
one  girl-sparrow  as  another,  and  he  usually  de- 
votes himself  to  the  first  that  comes  along. 

The  first  exciting  incident  in  sparrow  court- 
ship is  when  rival  suitors  meet  and  make  the 
feathers  fly.  Then  all  hands  are  happy;  and 
generally,  while  the  combatants  are  scuffling  in 
the  grass,  a  third  competitor  steps  in  and  elopes 
with  the  bride  elect,  retaining  possession  of  her 
affections  until  he  too  gets  involved  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  disagreement  and  gives  his  shy  love 
a  chance  to  light  out  with  a  fourth.  These  little 
affairs  mix  up  the  matrimonial  laws  of  sparrows 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  believe  no  couple  really 
settles  down  to  the  nest-egg  business  until  the 
whole  community  has  thrashed  and  eloped  itself 
weary  and  there  is  barely  time  to  raise  pin  feath- 
ers on  the  coming  brood  before  winter  sets  in. 
Great  fun  in  those  days  for  sparrows.— New 
York  Times. 


FREDERICK  AS  A  GENERAL. 


It  is  not  on  scientific  skill  in  conducting  cam- 
paigns or  directing  battles  that  the  renown  of 
Frederick  mainly  depends.  He  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a  consummate  warrior,  a  born 
king  and  leader  of  men— gifted,  in  the  highest 
degree,  with  the  moral  qualities  required  to 
make  a  great  chief  of  armies.  Severe  in  the 
field,  ana  rigid  in  discipline,  he  nevertheless 
possessed  the  secret  of  winning  his  men  to  the 
profoundest  sympathy — in  victory  and  defeat  they 
were  devoted  to  him;  and  he  obtained  from  them 
astonishing  efforts,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
general  of  the  time.  His  mastery  over  the  Prus- 
sian soldiery  resembled  that  which  "Corporal 
John,"  notwithstanding  disgraceful  faults  and 
vices,  had  over  the  rugged  English  nature;  nor 
was  it  surpassed  by  the  magical  influence  which, 
in  Wellington's  phrase,  made  Napoleon's  pres- 
ence in  the-field  equal  to  forty  thousand  men. 
Yet  even  this  was  not  the  most  distinctive  trait 
of  Frederick  as  a  leader  in  war.  It  is  perhaps 
the  truest  remark  that  the  king  was  never  so 
great  as  after  defeat;  and  this  was  due  to  his 
iron  will  (too  unbending,  no  doubt,  but  not  to 
be  swayed  by  adverse  fortune  to  weak  pur- 
poses) and  to  constancy — stern,  unflinching, 
heroic.  Thus,  after  Kolin,  in  1757,  the  situa- 
tion of  Frederick  appeared  hopeless.  He  had 
been  routed  in  a  great  pitched  battle;  a  victo- 
rious adversary  was  in  arms  against  him;  and 
hosts  of  enemies  from  west,  north,  and  cast  were 
gathering  around  him  in  overwhelming  numbers  : 
yet,  steadily  maintaining  a  firm  attitude,  he 
disconcerted  and  baffled  Daun  ;  and,  extricating 
himself  from  the  verge  of  ruin,  he  found  time  to 
crush  Soubise  by  the  Saale,  and  to  end  the 
campaign  in  triumph  at  Leuthcn.  So,  again, 
after  immense  loss  at  Zorndorf  he  marched  on 
Dresden,  as  though  he  had  scarcely  suffered. 
Defeated  at  Hochkirk,  with  great  slaughter,  he 
nevertheless  plucked  Neisse  from  the  foe;  and, 
having  been  all  but  destroyed  in  1761,  he  emerged 
victorious  in  1762. 

In  this  great  faculty  of  resisting  misfortune, 
Frederick,  we  think,  certainly  surpassed  Napo- 
leon; for,  though  allowance  must  be  in  justice 
made  for  the  precarious  nature  of  the  emperor's 
power— his  sole  title  to  rule  was  success,— and 
tor  the  quality  of  French  soldiers— in  attack  ter- 
rible, but  weak  in  defeat,— still,  after  Moscow 
and  after  Waterloo  we  believe  Napoleon  failed 
to  display  the  undaunted  firmness  of  the  Prus- 
sian king.  We  know,  indeed,  of  two  chiefs  only 
who  in  modern  war  have  rivaled  Frederick  in 
confronting  adversity,  and,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, in  ultimately  obtaining  decided  success. 
William  III  was  over  and  over  again  beaten  by 
the  skillful  generals  of  Louis  XIV;  in  fact  he 
was  not  an  able  commander;  yet  he  really  tri- 
umphed at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  was 
the  true  architect  of  the  Grand  Alliance  which 
curbed  the  pretensions  of  France  at  Utrecht. 
Bliicher,  however,  affords  the  closest  resem- 


blance in  this  respect  to  the  career  of  Freder- 
ick; and  Bliicher,  it  may  be  observed,  made  his 
apprenticeship  in  arms  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Compared  to  Napoleon,  the  Prussian  marshal 
was  a  mere  illiterate,  though  a  daring  soldier; 
and  he  was  repeatedly  baffled,  outgeneraled, 
routed  by  the  terrible  art  of  his  great  antagonist. 
Yet,  after  many  disasters  on  the  Marne,  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1S14.  Bliicher  is  still 
found  on  the  emperor's  flank,  unconquerable, 
tenacious,  impossible  to  destroy;  and,  struck 
down  and  seemingly  crushed  at  Ligny,  the  vet- 
eran rises  superior  to  fortune,  confounds  the 
scheme  of  the  most  profound  of  strategists,  and 
makes  the  celebrated  cross-march  from  W'avre 
which,  seconded  by  Wellington's  efforts  in  the 
field,  brings  the  first  empire  to  a  close  at  Wa- 
terloo.—  Temple  Bar. 


"D.  D.  D."  is.  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  GOOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


•rice 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  GOOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 

For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco, 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS   THE  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     SSTTzVe  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  — 

Book  ami  News  I*aper,   Writing  l*aper 
Wrapping  I'aper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Kinder*'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

£3TLargcst  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-han-rliix  and  Interior  Oecoratlne, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW  SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  ordert  and  hung. 

e.  W.  CI.AKK  A  CO., 

04  5  Market  street. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Daily  $6.00  per  Year 

Weekly   $9.00  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  Sao  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LRAVR 
S.  F. 

<  ..hi  1 1  > .  1 1  <  1 11-   Wn\  :. 

1886. 

AKK1VK 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  .... 
10.40  a  . . . . 

11.30  a   

•3.30  p  .... 

4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

tn.45  p  

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.38  a 

....  •8.10a 
....     9.03  a 

  •10.02  a 

....  *3-36p 
....     4.59  p 

....  r7.00p 

  tS.isp 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

4.25  p  

( 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
1    Principal  Way  Stations. 

  9.03  a 

....  •10.02  a 
....  *3.36p 

....        6.00  p 

....  8.t5p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

}  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
\     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

1 . . . .  *io.o2  n 

1 . . . .     6.00  p 

10.40  a  — . 
•3.30  p   

f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good-) 
j  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
1    Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  | 
(          and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

1 . .  . .     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  I 
•3.30  p  1 

j  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

I . . . .  • 10.02  a 
1 . . . .     6.00  p 

10.40  a  .... | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

|....     6.00  p 

(7.50a... .| 

|  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  I 
\      {Sunday  excursion.)  I 

[....  t8.S5P 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.4c 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes* 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

—     -     ,  .     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  {  re(urn  same  d/y 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R    TUDAH.  A^t.  Pa^eneer  and  Ticket  Ae» 


THE  BEE 

THE-GREAT  INTER  10 R.WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  ot  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  6UTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  ever 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

liy  Mail  riii}  <  mis  per  Montli 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BOSTON. 


II.  H,  m:\\  11  w  1   .1  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  and  311  Sansomc  street, 

San  Fhancisco,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OK  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  in  Hoi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gun.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  Jamrs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka\ 

J,  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 

THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104r   MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  of  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  lions,  hanheen  thoroughly  renovated, 
return  tailed,  painted  anil  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $3  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LRAVR,  AND  ARK  DUK  TO  ARR1VR  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LRAVR 
FOR 


From  April  8,  issc. 


13. 00a. 

8.00  a. 

4.oop. 

7.30a. 

7.30  a. 
*3-3°  P- 

8 . 30  a . 

4.00  p. 
•5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3.30P. 

S.30  p. 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

3.00  p. 

7-30  »• 

7.30  a. 

8 . 30  a . 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
•4.00  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
tio.oo  a. 

3-oop. 

8.30  a. 
•0.30  a. 
•3.30  p. 
*o  3oa. 


.  Byron  

. Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

;  Mojave,  Dcming,  j  Express.. 
1  El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

I  Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

I      "       '*      11    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

■  Sacramento,  via  Bcnicia  

"  via  Livermore. . . 

"         via  Bcnicia  

via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


-Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVK 
FROM 


.  t6. 10  p  . 

. . 10. to  a. 

. . .6. 10  p. 

...54op- 

...6.4op. 

.•10.40  a. 

...5-4op. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
. . .'8.40  a. 

. . .6. to  p . 
,.1*7.40  p. 
. . .  10.40  a . 
. . . 10.40  a. 
....3-4°p. 
. . .  11 .  to  a. 
. . . 11 .10  a. 
....5.40P. 
....6.409. 
...5.40P. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. .  .10. 10  a. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 
...•3.40P. 
...I3.40P. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40P. 
..'.•7.40  p. 
.  .*io.40  a. 
. .  .*7.4QP- 


a  for 


morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "BAH  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— %6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  to. 00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  I2.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  -1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  «I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  »6.3o,  «7  00.  »7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— '9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo. 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  •8.30. 

9.00,   9.30,    lo.OO,   {10,30,    II.OO,   tn.30,    12. OO,  I12.3O, 

i .00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 
g.oo,  {9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.30,7  oo,»7-3o,  t8-co, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  I>ally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VAI.E-»6.i3,  '6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53.  '8.23 
•8.53,  ♦9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  •4.53,  •5.23,  '5.53,  '6.23 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamrda)— *5.is,  '5. 45 
16.45,  19-15,  *3-i5- 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  , 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30 
S-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5.37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «A37i  "  07, 
11.37,  12.07,  "-37,  1.07,  1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3  °7,  3-37.  4  07, 

4-  37,  5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22 

7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  to. 52,  tn.22,  11.52, 

tl2.22,    12.52,    tl-22,    1.52,    2.52,    3-22,    3-52,    4-22,  4.52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  9-52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  15.45,  16.is.  6.45,  N.15, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9-i5.  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t".I5»  «>-45. 

12.45,  '-45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5  '5.  5-45.  6.1s,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 1 5.45,  T6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,  t9-i5.  9-45,  i°-45.  ti2.45.  '-45.  2.45.  3-45, 

4-45.  '5-'3.  5-45.  16.15,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-17.I5,  9.15,  11. 15,  T.15 
3-'5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.t5,  8.15,  to. 15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  1  Sundays  excepted.  1  Sundays  only. 

pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


II.  UOOIIMAV 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  cf  Market  street 

(south  iide),  at 
Q    O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lof 
Gatos,   Wrights,  Glenwood,   Felton,   Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek.  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

20  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
iOVJ  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centcrvillc,  Al- 
viso, Agncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 
7j  o  (  \  i'  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
-I- •  * '  and  intermediate  points, 
dt;  p?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«4f>0  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
<r>  OH  A.  M.  every  Sund.iv,  EXCURSION  TO 
CJ.KJyJ  SAN  JOSE.  BIG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES.  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

91  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 


g  3(3  A"  antl  "'•',0  P-  M.  Trains  connect 
Springs 


with  Stage*  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 


All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pcscadero  Railroad. 

TO  OAK  I. A  SO  A  NO  AIAHBDAl 

36.oo,  96.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  ti.oo,  11.30  A.  M.  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11.45  P«  M- 

From  FOURTEEN  TH  AN  I)  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  3.6.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.0^,  8.30, 
5.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  tt. 30  A.  M.;  12.00,  12.30, 

I.  00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n.45  r«  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM EDA— 35.16,  35-46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  10.46, 

II.  16,  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 10.31 
11. 31  P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

O  I  I  A  3ANTEE  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL- 
\Ji  K^J  /A  n  opment;  .1  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment ;  pay  alter  using;  beautiful  book 
free.  Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  trying  position  :  That  of  judge. 

Waiters  ought  to  make  good  poker-playcrs,  if 
there  is  any  luck  in  holding  a  tray  full. 

Serf  hathinc  is  not  unusual  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  Russia  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Eggs  are  eight  cents  a  do*en  in  Fort  Worth. 
JayTJmild  could  get  a  big  reception  there  at  a 
small  cost. 

A  Florida  hen  having  laid  two  eggs  in  one 
dav.  it  is  understood  that  she  will  be  boycotted 
by'thc  Knights  of  Labor  for  over-production. 
Things  one  would  rather  have  left  unsaid  :  He 


— What'a  pretty  fan!  She — Yes;  I  had  it  given 
me  when  I  first  came  out !  //.—  Really!  It  has 
worn  well ! 

Sam  Small  made  thirty  dollars  a  week  as 
court  reporter  on  a  Georgia  newspaper.  He  is 
now  making  six  hundred  dollars  a  week  as  a  re- 
vivalist; and  yet  some  carping  infidels  say  that 
religion  doesn  t  pay! 

The  Keely  motor  is  done.  So  are  the  gentle- 
men who  furnished  the  money  to  complete  it. 
P.  S,-A  dispatch  just  received  says  that  it  is 
not  done,  but  there  remains  nothing  to  com- 
plete but  the  motor. 

The  large  plaques  painted  by  young  ladies 
during  the  past  few  years  are  of  some  use  after 
all.  The  ladies  arc  now,  it  seems,  having 
shanks  put  on  them,  and  utilizing  them  as  but- 
tons on  their  coats  and  dresses. 

Professor  ( looking  at  his  watch)— Young  gen- 
tlemen, we  have  a  few  minutes  yet  before  the 
close  of  the  hour.  If  any  one  wishes  to  ask  me 
a  question,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  do 
so.    Freshman — What  time  is  it? 

French  joke :  An  excellent  old  gentleman  has 
a  very  strong  desire  to  make  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion. "What,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "at  your 
age?"  "Certainly,  my  friend,"  he  replied,  "it 
is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  myself 
to  quit  this  earth." 

Some  one  calculates  that  we  shall  not  have  an- 
other February  containing  five  Sundays  until 
1920,  It  seems  pretty  hard  to  have  to  wait  so 
long  for  five  church-going  days  in  the  month  of 
February,  but  so  long  as  we  have  August  con- 
taining live  Sundays  the  complaint  will  not  be 
so  general.  The  fishing  is  better  in  August  than 
in  February. 

She  was  from  New  York,  but  was  visiting  in 
Hoston,  and  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  Har- 
vard student.  At  last  she  said,  "How  do  you 
employ  your  time?"  "Well,"  was  the  answer. 
"I  read  a  good  deal.  Just  at  present  I  am 
reading  Kant."  "Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  was  her 
response;  "I  remember.  It  is  a  former  work  by 
the  author  of  Don't— wasn't  it?" 

"I  see,  father,"  said  Rollo,  looking  up  from 
the  paper,  "that  two  boys  in  Maine  were  frozen 
to  death  while  going  to  school."  "Quite  likely, 
my  son,"  replied  Rollo's  father;  "quite  likely; 
a  thing  that  is  liable  to  happen  anywhere,  even 
in  July.  But  you  never  heard  of  a  boy  freezing 
to  death  while  coming  from  school;  never,  my 
son."  And  that  gave  Rollo  something  to  think 
about  all  morning. 


There  is  one  branch  of  the  publishing  business 
that  is  under  a  serious  cloud  just  now.  It  is  the 
publishing  of  law  books.  I  was  told  recently  by 
a  gentleman  connnccted  with  a  law-publishing 
house  in  this  city  that  the  demand  for  books  of 
that  character  has  fallen  off  most  remarkably 
within  the  past  few  years.  Publishers  are  very 
chary  about  bringing  out  new  works,  seldom 
finding  the  undertaking  profitable.  The  rush 
into  the  legal  profession  has  greatly  abated; 
there  is  not  the  money  in  the  practice  that  there 
once  was.  Some  old-established  firms  are  able 
still  to  divide  large  fees,  of  course,  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  profession  has  had  rather  short 
picking  for  several  years. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  that  there  is  a  growing  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  ot  their  clients  to  litigate.  The 
marked  tendency  of  the  times  is  towardthc  set- 
tlement of  differences  by  compromise.  It  has 
come  to  be  generally  understood  that  lawsuits 
are  expensive— in  time,  in  costs,  and  in  lawyers. 
Many  business-men  have  come  to  believe  that  it 
is  better  to  take  half  and  settle  amicably  than  to 
get  or  lose  all  at  the  end  of  a  lawsuit.  It  is 
noubtlul  when— for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever 
again— the  legal  profession  will  be  as  generally 
prosperous  and  lucrative  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. —  Chicago  Journal. 


When  a  woman  sets  deliberately  to  work  as  a 
detective  she  knocks  the  spots  off  a  man  almost 
every  time.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  striking 
achievements  in  this  line  of  Mrs.  L.  Cook,  a 
wealthy  Louisville  woman,  who,  as  she  drove 
home  one  day  in  her  carriage,  discovered  a 
brutal-looking  ruffian  emerging  from  a  side  en- 
trance to  her  premises,  with  a  well-stored  bag 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  man's  whole  appearance 
breathed  the  word  "burglar"  so  plainly  that 
Mrs.  Cook  whispered  to  her  coachman  toshadow 
him,  and  the  equipage  was  turned  around  and 
followed  slowly  after  the  retreating  villain. 
After  many  devious  windings  he  was  tracked  to 
his  lair,  which  proved  to  be  a  respectable  hotel. 
The  carriage  was  at  once  driven  to  police  head- 
quarters, and  two  detectives,  in  plain  clothes,  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Cook  back  to  the  lair.  The 
brutal-looking  ruffian  proved  to  be  a  garbage  col- 
lector; and  when  Mrs.  Cook  got  home  she  found 
she  hadn't  lost  any  thing. 


VIOLETS. 


Yiolets,  dainty  and  sweet, 
Rorn  of  the  dews  and  the  May, 

Not  in  the  dust  and  the  heat 
I  leave  you  to  perish  to-day. 

Nay,  in  the  lordliest  state 
Proud  shall  you  go  to  your  rest, 

Kings  could  but  envy  your  fate. 
Dying  to-night  on  hrr  breast. 

E.  D.  Pierson,  in  Life, 


THE  DECLINK  OF  PARIS. 


" Rum  ne  va  plus!'"  is  the  cry  of  the  croupier 
in  the  "clubs"  when  the  bets  are  all  made  and 
the  banker  is  ready  to  deal :  lien  ne  va  plus  is  a 
term  well  describing  the  general  state  of  France 
just  at  present.  Not  to  touch  on  the  subject  of 
the  graver  difficulties  which  France  is  encount- 
ering, the  very  condition  of  Paris  is  an  evidence 
of  decline.  Once  the  gayest  and  brightest  of 
cities,  it  has  lately  taken  on  a  listless,  slovenly, 
dispirited  air,  which  any  one  will  observe  in  an 
instant  who  may  revisit  it  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Many  of  the  principal 
streets  are  frequented  by  characters  who  formerly 
would  have  been  relegated  to  their  native  bar- 
riere,  and  the  sort  of  profligacy  which  is  now 
rendering  the  boulevard  hideous  by  night  and 
day  is  the  immorality,  not  of  prosperity  but  of 
penury.  The  glittering  shops  are  losing  their 
luster,  the  fashionable  restaurants  are  losing 
their  fame ;  even  the  most  popular  theaters  are 
fighting  with  failure.  Paris — in  a  word,  Paris, 
the  soul  of  France — is  "going  off"  in  a  manner 
almost  painful  to  see.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  many  various  reasons  for  this  downward 
movement,  but  gambling  of  that  dangerous  de- 
scription I  have  been  endeavoring  to  describe 
(baccarat)  must  have  helped  to  produce  such  a 
crisis.  The  better  one  is  acquainted  with  bac- 
carat as  it  is  played  in  the  French  capital,  the 
more  closely  one  has  studied  the  consequences 
which  it  may  entail,  the  more  will  one  desire  to 
see  so  rank  an  abuse  stamped  out,  and  with  the 
more  satisfaction  will  one  reflect  that  judicial 
measures  of  a  prompt  and  energetic  kind  have 
prevented  this  demoralizing  pastime  from  be- 
coming, perhaps,  nearly  as  popular  in  England 
as  it  still  is  in  France. — Edward  Delilie,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review. 


Christopher  Columbus  is  teaching  school  in 
Michigan,  and  William  Shakespeare  is  expound- 
ing law  in  Iowa.  Within  the  last  few  years 
James  K.  Polk,  George  Washington,  Henry 
Clay.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Daniel  Webster 
have  served  terms  in  the  Virginia  penitentiary. 
George  Washington  is  there  now. 

Two  colored  girls  of  Americus,  Georgia,  en- 
gaged in  a  prize  fight  for  a  lover,  the  man  acting 
as  referee.  The  girls  fought  three  rounds,  and 
one  of  them  was  badly  wounded.  The  man  mar- 
ried the  winner.  Probably,  one  of  these  days,  he 
will  wish  he  had  married  the  vanquished  one. 
He  was  a  very  brave  or  a  very  reckless  man. 


Sick  heaiiache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 
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ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pad  fie  Coast 

EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

IMPORTINC,  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING 

CHEMIST, 
So.  K.Vi  Market  sin n. 

Junction  of  Market,  Fourlh,  Stockton  and  Ellis  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
Tills  Store  is  Open  All  Night. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 


FURS. 


•frS  DEALERS  IN  t& 


FURS. 


Heing  about  to  give  a  name  to  a  principal  new 
avenue  in  New  \  ork,  the  other  day,  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  it  was  moved  that  it  be 
named  Hancock,  but  the  boodle  fellows 
promptly  voted  the  motion  down  and  called  it 
"Coogan"  avenue.  Not  only  do  they  take  bribes, 
but  they  rob  people  of  a  good  name. 


Following  the  example  of  Hugh  Conway, 
George  Sand  and  Victor  Hugo  have  begun  writ- 
ing again.  This  is  deplorable.  Time  was  that 
when  the  author  died  he  stayed  dead. 


310  Sansome  street, 

*<nn  FVanrUrn,  California. 

AH  I TT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
Llll  I  *"rcc  a  r°y-1''  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nomc  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

"Tlie  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  ol'tliis  rlty.  slate,  or 
eon  nt  ry,  lor  $«.5U  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scrlptlon,  three  months,  lor  nfty  cents. 


XO  INT' 

PR  E  PA  R  E  D 


CARBURET  OF  IRON 


(TRADE  MARK) 

FOR  POLISHING 

,  Grates,  Ranges 

AN  0  EVEfcY   KIND  OF 
U.  ALLEN,  Sole  Agent.  Pacific  Coast;  106  Davis  street,  San  Francisco. 


FIR  EM 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OK  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 


 $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  MAKCII  8,  1880  $3,000,000 

Agents  In  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.  I.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLI 


IAM  J.  DuTTON,  Secretary; 


E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


-N  ATTJRA  L- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 


A  Tonic  that  has  no  equal  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cures 

IMPOVERISHED  CONDITION  OF  Ml  mm  I  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

UENERAL  IIEKIMTY.  DYSPEPSIA. 
UREEN  Sli  KNKSs  ,or  chlorosis),  m  i  i:  \ii.i  \ 

FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  SKIM  DISEASES.  Etc 

43"  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.-** 


K 


NABE 

Fifty  years  before 
the  public. 
The  best  ptano  made. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO 

007  Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel  building. 


h arriWgton Wno  ALs!fFNARSC° 
PIANOS.   THE  CHICAGO  COnACE  ORGAN 


007  Market  street, 
San  Eranelseo. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  college3 

40  O'Farrell  Street.  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

Ol  It  colleue  1  1  |>|. I  It. 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart* 
ments,  Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAIN  INC-  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenly-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arlth luetic,  Husiiiess  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law.  Grammar,  Spelling. 
French.  Herman,  Spanish.  Drawing.  Te- 
legraphy, Sliurtlianil,  ami  T)  pe- writing- 

1'he  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Furniture, 
Pianos,  and  oilier 

g£00<ls. 

AllVailCCN  lllailc. 

I.  H.  PIERCE,  T.iH  Market  street. 


TUIO  DADCD  M»y  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
Ill  10  rArLll  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  ro  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contract*  may  be  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHA.VA  and  HONUKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  aoth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  »d 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  1st 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  rcd 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
aoa  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Orlovsky,  the  swordsman,  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  colloquists  being  a  fencer  and  an 
Olympic  clubber,  was  an  authority  in  the  matter. 

"Why,  bless  your  soul!"  said  the  authority,  "that  man 
Orlovsky  could  carve  a  cross  on  your  breast  with  his 
sword,  and  you  couldn't  help  yourself." 

"Oh  no,  not  on  my  breast,"  said  the  pale  poet  in  the 
comer.  "You  needn't  'pshaw !'  nor  look  contemptuous 
about  it,  either;  I  mean  it.  He  couldn't— not  unless  he 
could  head  me  off.  He  might,  if  he's  a  first-class  runner, 
carve  a  cross  on  my  back ;  but  on  my  breast— not  while 
I  have  my  reason  and  my  legs !" 

And  as  I  listened  to  these  words  of  wisdom  1  marveled 
greatly  at  the  amount  of  practical  common  sense  lying  all 
unsuspected  behind  that  lofty  poetic  forehead! 


Walter  Stone,  alias  Walter  Colby,  has  been  traveling 
about  the  country  marrying  every  woman  foolish  enough 
to  have  him.  An  indignant  editor  writes  a  savage  article 
recommending  that  no  mercy  be  shown  the  reprobate,  if 
caught. 

Surely,  it  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  even  this  criminal, 
that  although  he  has,  against  the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth, basely  married  all  these  maidens,  he  has  made 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  by  deserting  them. 


A  sight-seeing  couple  from  the  interior  lately  visited 
the  Panorama  building,  to  see  the  realistic  "Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  there  on  exhibition.  The  lady  looked  at  the 
scene  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  at  last  whispered 
audibly  to  her  husband,  as  she  waved  her  hand  around 
the  apparently  expansive  view — 

"But  what  I  can't  make  out,  John,  is  how  they  got  this 
big  piece  of  land  right  here  in  the  middle  of  the  city !" 

The  Federated  Tramps  are  now  seeking  admission  into 
the  popular  organization  of  the  day,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  only  original  and  uncompromising  strikers, 
as  having  struck  work  altogether,  and  as  having  absolutely 
refused  all  intercourse  with  employers  as  such,  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  capital  nothing  but  a  good 
living.   

Governor  Stoneman  is  being  ridiculed  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
for  naming  last  Tuesday  a  holiday,  because  the  federated 
Trades  of  San  Francisco  were  to  have  a  big  procession  on  that 
night.  The  procession  was  a  fine  affair,  but  wherefore  a  legal 
holiday  because  of  the  demonstration  is  what  no  fellow  can  find 
out. —  Grass  Valley  Union. 

I  am  astonished  that  a  bred,  born,  and  brought  up 
Democratic  politician  like  the  editor  of  the  Union  can 
see  any  puzzle  in  so  simple  an  exchange  as  this.  His  Ex- 
cellency is  looking  ahead,  a  d  knows  that  giving  a  day  to 


the  trades  now  may  give  him  the  day  at  the  next  state 
election,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incidental  captures  from 
the  ranks  of  the  sympathizers.  This  one  day  may  yet  re- 
turn to  the  aspiring  governor,  attended  by  a  far  more  than 
its  due  complement  of  Knights.  The  honest  general 
isn't  going  to  give  Mr.  Estee  a  "walk  over,"  if  he  knows 
himself. 


"Miss  Brown,"  said  an  anxious  young  woman,  to  her 
teacher — "Miss  Brown,  do  you  believe  there  is  any  such 
place  as  hell?" 

"Well,  I've  been  taught  to  believe  so,"  was  the  con- 
servative answer,  "but  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  very  ortho- 
dox in  my  religion.  I  don't  think  I  believe  much  in  the 
literal  fire  and  brimstone." 

"But,  O  Miss  Brown !"  interrupted  the  ingenue,  with 
uncompromising  earnestness,  "there  must  be  a  hell — else 
where  will  all  the  men  go  to?" 

So  young,  yet  so  experienced !   It  is  sad. 


An  Iowa  paper  comes  to  us  this  week  containing  an- 
other illustration  of  the  fact  that  man  is  as  the  grass.  A 
young  man  had  been  so  chewed  up  by  a  mowing-ma- 
chine that  his  physician  says  he  will  not  be  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  for  six  months.  The  paper  goes  on  sympa- 
thizingly  to  state  that  the  victim  would  have  been  mar- 
ried the  very  next  day  but  for  this  accident. 

Some  men  are  born  lucky.  To  these,  even  a  patent 
mower  comes  fraught  with  consolation. 


A  dispatch  from  Nebraska  says : 

W.  A.  Conley,  of  Avoca,  who  sold  Kehoe  the  whisky  that 
caused  his  death,  last  fourth  of  July,  has  been  ordered  to  pay  in 
court  four  hundred  dollars  and  costs  of  suit,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kehoe's  family. 

One  would  think  that  Conley  had  done  his  full  share 
"for  the  benefit  of  Kehoe's  family"  when  he  sold  the  late 
Kehoe  that  whisky. 

This  is  not  the  column  for  "answers  to  correspondents" ; 
but,  just  to  oblige  the  overworked  editor,  I  will  reply  to 
these,  which  have  been  handed  in. 

Stage-struck.— No;  the  great  Italian  tragedian's 
name  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  Tomato  Sardini,  but  To- 
masso  Salvini.  (Tomaso  to  be  spelled  with  one  s  or  two, 
as  you  belong  to  the  San  Francisco  or  the  New  York 
press.)   You  have  lost  the  bet. 

Horsey. — (a)  The  famous  Thanksgiving  nightmare  is 
pie-bald,  of  course.  Whether  mince  or  chicken  pie  bald 
I  can  not  inform  you  till  the  Alta  returns  our  encyclo- 
pedia, (b)  To  your  second  query,  whether  it  is  the  dam 
of  any  noted  offspring,  I  can  reply  with  certainty.  Yes ; 
it  is  well  known  as  the  damn  of  next  morning. 


A  prisoner  named  Vian,  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Canada, 
has  carved  his  way  to  freedom  through  three  stone  walls, 
one  of  them  four  feet  thick.  The  carving  was  done  with 
two  table-knives. 

Inmates  of  boarding-houses  throughout  the  land  are 
now  anxiously  inquiring  as  to  the  brand  of  those  table- 
knives.  The  introduction  of  so  reliable  a  make  of  cutlery 
into  the  ordinary  restaurant  would  meet  a  long-felt  want. 


Speaking  of  viands,  the  prize  boarder,  in  bragging  about 
his  boarding-house,  says  that  they  have  mushroom-sauce 
with  their  beefsteak  every  morning.  On  investigation  it 
transpires  that  the  landlady  provides  the  mush,  the 
boarder  finds  room  for  it,  while  the  white  waiter-girl 
throws  in  the  sauce. 

Waiters  are  a  facetious  race.  The  other  morning  a 
pale,  intellectual-looking  young  man,  having  ordered 
steak,  was  served  with  chops.  Pale,  poetic  youths  are 
wont  to  be  surprisingly  pugnacious  about  their  daily 
bread,  and  this  one  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  outraged  feel- 
ing— 


"This  isn't  what   I  ordered,  waiter!   This  isn't  a 

beefsteak." 

"No,  sah,"  said  the  obliging  waiter,  as  he  bore  away 
the  offending  chops;  "no,  sah  !  that's  a  mistake." 

The  Salix,  Iowa,  Index  says  that  "a  Pottawatomie 
farmer  has  transferred  all  right  in  his  wife  to  a  farm-hand, 
for  $2.50." 

The  Index  does  not  state  whether  the  article  in  ques- 
tion was  prime  or  damaged,  new  crop  or  last  year's,  or 
whether  this  apparent  heavy  decline  in  the  market  value 
of  wives  is  prevailing,  or  due  to  the  glut  of  the  market 
arising  from  the  cut-rates  from  Massachusetts.  The  in- 
tending emigrant  from  the  eastern  states  might  find  it 
cheaper  to  purchase  a  wife  in  Iowa  than  to  pay  freight 
on  one.  But  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  such  statistics 
should  be  minute  and  specific. 


"The  President  has  severely  snubbed  a  correspondent 
who  went  to  interview  him  about  his  approaching  mar- 
riage."  So  says  a  Washington  letter. 

Well,  this  is  the  President's  privilege,  but  it  is  not  an 
exclusive  one.  Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even,  and  the 
humblest  and  most  poorly  paid  correspondent  has  both 
the  right  and  the  means  to  return  the  presidential  snub, 
with  interest.  Should  Grover  aspire  to  a  second  term, 
one  can  fancy  the  satisfaction  with  which  this  particular 
snubbed  correspondent  will  walk  up  to  the  ballot-box  and 
deposit  his  little  snubber  therein.  Those  who  live  in 
White  Houses  shouldn't  throw  snubs. 


Robort  Morrison,  of  Virginia  City,  has  departed,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  large  circle  of  mourning  friends,  and  a 
deficit  of  $1,680  in  his  accounts. 

Robert  should  have  appropriated  at  least  $320  more. 
A  man  who  gets  away  with  any  thing  under  $2,000  is  a  vil- 
lain whom  'twere  base  flattery  to  call  a  defaulter. 


Nevada  pays  her  male  school-teachers  an  average  of 
$140  per  month,  and  her  female  teachers  an  average  of 
$96  per  month.  What  is  the  difference  of  $44  for?  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  claimed  that  the  gentlemen  are  more  faith- 
ful, or  do  their  work  any  better  or  more  intelligently;  in 
fact,  the  contrary  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  case.  A 
man's  board  and  necessary  clothing  cost  less  than  those 
of  a  woman,  and  in  case  of  either  or  both  getting  married, 
it  takes  as  much  money  to  support  a  husband  as  it  does 
to  maintain  a  wife. 

No ;  one  can  see  absolutely  no  call  for  that  extra  $44, 
except  in  the  fact  that  the  receiver  is  a  man.  There  is 
something  delightfully  Gilbertian  in  the  humor  of  the 
thing. 

For  he  himself  has  said  it, 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit, 

He  is  a  great  big  man ! 
He  might  nave  been  a  woman, 
Or  something  not  so  human — 

Perhaps  orang-outan'! 

But  he  i-i-is  a  ma-a-an ! 


The  Count  thinks  he  has  lighted  on  a  very  interesting 
fact  in  the  doubtful  period  of  English  history.  His  theory 
is  that  the  famous  "round  table"  was  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  that  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  wont  to  gather 
around  that  board  and  indulge  in  a  little  game  of  draw— 
a  game  which  later  became  a  lost  art,  till  reintroduced  by 
the  American  embassador. 

He  bases  this  theory  on  the  frequent  allusion,  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  period  immediately  following,  to  "the 
passing  of  Arthur"— an  expression  which  Tennyson,  hav- 
ing written  his  great  poem  before  the  enlightening  advent 
of  Minister  Schenck,  entirely  misapprehended.  The 
Count  is  now  trying  to  discover  what  hand  Arthur  laid 
down,  that  his  "passing"  should  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  Such  profound  antiquarian 
research  is  deserving  of  that  widespread  fame  which  a 
mere  mention  in  this  column  can  bestow. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


0  thou,  whose  wisdom  and  whose  wit, 
Whose  fancy  and  whose  (able, 

Have  won  two  hemispheres  to  sit 

Around  thy  breakfast  table, 
Our  old-world  notions  never  find 

A  more  indulgent  critic, 
Though  your  sharp  scalpel  lurks  behind 

Your  verdicts  analytic. 

In  Elia's  hand  the  essay  writ 

With  admirable  fancy, 
A  thousand  prosy  subjects  lit 

With  potent  necromancy. 
So  now  across  the  western  seas, 

Atlantic  billows  tost  on, 
There  comes,  in  precious  books  like  these, 

A  Lamb — "designed  of  Boston." 

1  never  crossed  from  this  old  shore 
Atlantic  ocean  ridges, 

I  never  heard  the  Charles  down  pour 

Through  all  the  Boston  bridges; 
And  yet  7  seem  to  know  your  home, 

The  "Hub,"  the  Boston  people; 
To  see  the  State-house  with  its  dome, 

Hear  chimes  from  Christ  Church  steeple. 

For  I  have  pondered  o'er  each  page, 

Till  half  by  heart  I  know  it, 
Of  keen  "Professor,"  kind  and  sage, 

Of  tender-hearted  "Poet." 
Before  the  "Autocrat"  I  see 

In  vain  his  foemen  flounder, 
Like  Don  Diego  Perez,  he 

A  veritable  "pounder." 

One  idyl  to  my  heart  of  hearts, 

Professor,  you  have  granted, 
Though  scarce  susceptible  to  darts 

By  Aphrodite  planted. 
In  dreamland  Iris  still  I  woo; 

It  rises  up  my  dander 
To  think  she  married  even  you, 

O  happy  Marylander! 

So  trust  me,  Doctor,  writing  here, 

Afar  'mid  English  daisies, 
Howe'er  unkempt  my  rhymes  appear, 

That  honest  are  my  praises. 
I  cry  " Peccavi!"  if  you  care 

With  my  poor  verse  to  quarrel, 
Yet  Punch  may  ask  you'll  deign  to  wear, 

This  leaf  of  English  laurel. 

London  Punch. 


THE  DIVIDED  HOUSE. 


BY  JULIA  D.  WHITING. 


Copyrighted,  1866,  by  S.  S.  McClure.    All  rights  reserved. 

When  Selucius  Huxter  had  arrived  at  his  last  illness  he 
proved  himself  more  than  ever  in  his  life  troublesome  and 
wearing.  Having  a  suspicion  that  his  condition  was 
worse  than  his  doctor  or  children  allowed,  he  gave  them 
no  peace  until  he  had  extracted  an  admission  that  such 
was  the  case.  Left  alone  with  the  doctor,  at  his  request, 
he  reproached  him : 

"Ye  might  as  well  ha'  told  me  before  as  let  me  lay  here 
thinkin'  and  stewin'  about  it.  I've  lost  a  sight  of  strength 
tryin'  to  git  the  truth  from  ye,  and  there  wa'n't  no  need. 
Wall,  I  suppose  I  an't  really  dyin'  naow,  while  I'm 
a-talkin',  be  I?" 

Assured  as  to  that  point,  he  added :  "The  reason  I 
wanted  to  know  is  because  I've  got  to  fix  my  concerns  so 
as  to  leave  'em  as  well  as  I  can,  and  all  I  want  of  you 
is  that  when  you  think  I'm — wall— if  you  see  there's  goin' 
to  be  a  change,  I  want  you  should  tell  me,  so's't  I  can 
straighten  things  right  out  and  git  their  consent  to  it." 

Having  promised,  the  doctor  apprised  him  as  the  last 
moments  drew  near. 

"Sho !  I  want  to  know !  Why  I  feel  full  as  well  as  I  did 
yes'dy,  and  a  leetle  grain  easier,  if  any  thin'." 

"I  hope  this  notice  does  not  find  you  unprepared,"  ob- 
served the  doctor. 

"Wall,  no,  I'm  prepared  as  much  as  I  can  be,  as  you 
may  say.  I've  been  a  member  in  good  and  regular 
standin'  this  fifty-five  year,  and  I  ha'n't  arrived  at  my  age 
without  seeing  there's  somethin'  in  life  beside  livin'."  He 
paused,  then  added,  with  an  accent  of  pride:  "I  don't 
owe  any  man  a  cent,  nor  never  cheated  a  man  of  one. 
Wall,  I've  had  quite  a  spell  to  think  of  things  in,  durin' 
my  sickness,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  I've  enjoyed  it 
considerable — thought  of  things  all  along  back  to  when 
I  was  a  boy;  events  come  up  that  I'd  clean  forgot." 

The  doctor  gone,  he  called  his  children  in. 

"Well,  Armida,  well,  Lucas,  the  doctor  don't  think  I 
shall  tucker  it  out  much  loneer.  Wall,  naow,"  he  ex- 
claimed, quite  vexed,  "I  vow  for't  if  I  didn't  forgit  to  ask 
him  how  long!  Wall,  too  late  naow.  He's  got  out  of 
sight,  I  s'pose." 

Armida  stepped  to  the  window  and  assured  him  of  the 
fact. 

"Wall,  no  gret  matter.  I  jist  thought  if  I  could  git  him 
to  fix  the  time  I'd  like  to  see  how  nigh  he'd  hit  it. 

"Now  I  want  to  fix  the  property  so's't  you  won't  have 
no  trouble  with  it.  No  use  wastin'  money  gittin'  lawyers 
here.  There  an't  no  cheatin'  nor  double-dealin'  any- 
where to  be  found  amongst  the  Huxters  nor  the  Lucases, 
and  when  you  give  me  your  promises  to  abide  by  my  last 
wiil  and  testament,  I  shall  expect  you  to  hold  to  it  jist  the 
same  as  if  it  was  writ  out. 

"Naow,  about  the  farm  and  house.  The  house,  as  you 
know,  stands  in  the  middle  line  of  the  farm ;  that  is,  the 
north  side  has  a  leetle  the  advantage  in  hevin'  the  Jabez 
Norcross  paster  tacked  on  to  it,  over  and  above  the  south 
half;  but  it's  near  enough.  The  paster  don't  count  for 
much ;  pooty  thick  with  sheep-laurel.   Well,  seein'  the 


land  lies  jist  as  it  does,  and  the  house  is  jist  as  it  is,  I  pro- 
pose to  divide  it  even.  Lucas,  you  can  have  the  north 
half  and  Armida  the  south,  beginnin'  right  to  the  front 
door  and  runnin'  right  through  the  house  and  right  along 
down  the  river,  straight  as  you  can  fetch  it.  Do  you  agree 
to  my  plan?" 

Armida  and  Lucas  exchanged  glances.    "You  speak," 
said  Lucas,  in  a  low  tone. 
"No,  you,"  said  Armida. 

"What  you  whisperin'  about?  P'raps  you  think  I 
can't  hear  because  I'm  dyin',  but  I'd  have  you  to  know 
my  hearin' an't  affected  a  grain.  Speak  up  now!  What 
is  it,  Lucas?" 

"We  were  thinkin'  of  Theodore,"  said  Lucas.  "You're 
leavin'  him  out — seems  so." 

"Tan't  cause  I  forgot  him;  but  I  gave  him  all  I 
calc'lated  to  when  he  quit  home  five  year  ago — money ; 
and  so  I  sha'n't  leave  him  any  thin'.  Wouldn't  do  him 
no  good,  if  I  did,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"Well,  we  should  feel  better  if  you  did,"  said  Armida. 
"I  don't  want  he  should  be  left  out.  Neither  would 
mother,  if  she  was  livin';  she'd  feel  bad." 

"I'll  settle  it  with  your  ma  when  I  see  her.  Come, 
now,  what  do  you  say?" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  Armida  broke  by  say- 
ing: "S'posin'  him  or  me  was  to  want  to  leave  the  place 
— I  mean  for  good;  get  tired  of  stayin'  here  to  home?" 

"Wall,"  said  her  father,  with  a  chuckle,  "if  either  of 
you  feels  like  givin'  your  share  to  the  other,  you  may.  I 
a'n't  goin'  to  leave  my  old  place  for  either  of  you  to  sell  to 
each  other  nor  nobody  else.    I  expect  you  to  live  on't." 

"Well,  now,"  objected  Lucas,  "s'posin'  one  of  us 
should  git  married;  then  how  would  it  be?" 

"Why,  live  along.  Put  in  and  work  a  leetle  harder, 
may  be.  This  farm  carried  a  pooty  fair  number  when  I 
was  younger.  If  you  should  git  too  numerous  you  could 
build  on  either  side.  I  guess  there  aint  no  gret  danger," 
he  added. 

As  neither  offered  further  objections,  Mr.  Huxter  said  : 
"There's  been  talk  enough,  I  s'pose.  Do  you  agree  to 
't?"  He  waited  while  each  gave  an  audible  "Yes." 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  ha'n't  an  earthly  thing  to  hamper 
me." 

The  father  dead,  for  the  brother  and  sister  no  new  life 
began.  Armida  still  skimmed  all  the  milk  and  made  the 
butter,  looked  after  Lucas  as  she  had  before,  and  Lucas 
attended  impartially  to  the  whole  of  the  farm;  and 
Armida  sometimes  wondered  what  difference  it  made. 
To  be  sure  the  profits  were  divided  with  the  most  rigid 
exactness,  but  every  thing  went  tranquilly  on  until  more 
than  a  year  after  their  father's  death,  when  Armida  had  a 
suspicion,  confirmed  by  appearances,  that  Lucas  was  be- 
coming interested  in  a  young  girl  in  a  neighborhood  a  few 
miles  away.  The  spirit  of  jealously  surely  animated  poor 
Armida,  for  nothing  else  could  have  prompted  her  action. 
Having  ascertained  the  girl's  name,  she  caused  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  the  facts,  colored  for  the  occasion,  re- 
lating to  the  partition  of  the  house  and  land;  and  the 
young  woman,  having  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
bluntly  told  Lucas  when  next  she  saw  him  that  she  didn't 
wish  the  half  of  a  house  nor  the  half  of  a  farm. 

Lucas  had  thought  all  might  go  on  smoothly  with  a 
wife,  and  had  counted  on  her  accepting  the  situation. 
Inquiring  as  to  who  had  meddled  in  his  affairs,  he  traced 
the  matter  back  to  Armida,  and,  coming  home  mortified 
and  angry,  reproached  her  in  unsparing  terms,  ending  his 
recital  of  wrongs  with,  "I  don't  know  what  you  did  it  for, 
unless  you  was  afraid  your  half  was  going  to  be  invaded ; 
and  if  you  feel  that  way  you'd  better  keep  to  your  side 
and  take  care  of  your  own  property.  I  an't  going  to  in- 
terfere." 

Armida  was  powerless  to  protect  herself  except  with 
tears,  which  did  not  avail  with  Lucas.  She  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  such  as  offering  to  cook  her  brother's  meals 
and  look  after  his  share  of  the  milk,  but  was  warned  to 
attend  to  her  own  business. 

Lucas  had  a  new  pipe-hole  made  in  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney, and  bought  a  new  stove,  and  hunted  up  a  kitchen 
table,  telling  Armida  she  was  welcome  to  the  stove  and 
table  they  had  previously  used  in  common,  but  he'd 
thank  her  to  stay  on  her  own  side  of  the  room.  The  sit- 
uation would  have  been  ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been  grim 
earnest  to  the  brother  and  sister.  Lucas  had  a  hard  side 
to  his  character,  and  he  could  not  forgive  his  sister's  in- 
terference. He  would  not  even  give  Armida  advice,  but 
allowed  her  cows  to  break  into  her  corn  field  and  her 
sheep  to  stray  away,  without  warning  her,  though  all  the 
while  his  heart  pricked  him  at  sight  of  her  distress.  Still, 
all  he  would  do  was  to  suggest  that  she  get  a  hired  man. 

Accordingly,  Armida,  in  despair,  hired  an  easy-going, 
good-natured  creature,  that  offered  his  services.  He  did 
very  well,  and  Armida  got  on  better,  and  took  courage. 
But  there  was  a  dreadful  blow  in  store  for  her.  Lucas 
brought  a  gang  of  carpenters  to  the  farm,  who  instituted 
repairs  on  his  half  of  the  house.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  commit  the  extravagance  of  having  blinds  hung  for  his 
sitting-room  and  front-chamber  windows,  and  his  half  of 
the  front  porch  trimmed  with  brackets;  and  then  the 
whole  of  his  half  of  the  house  painted  white,  so  that  his 
neighbors  rallied  him  on  being  proud.  "Only,"  as  one 
said,  "why  don't  you  extend  your  improvements  right 


along  acrost  the  house,  Lucas?  It  looks  sorter  queer  to  see 
one  half  so  fine  and  the  other  so  slack." 

"Armida's  free  to  do  as  she's  a  mind  to,"  said  Lucas. 
"If  she  wants  to  fix  up  her  side,  she  can;  I  don't  hinder 
her." 

"Nor  you  don't  help  her  neither,  as  I  see,"  said  the 
other. 

"I  believe  in  tendin'  to  your  own  affairs  and  not  inter- 
ferin'with  other  folks',"  Lucas  rejoined. 

Armida  was  made  very  unhappy  by  these  changes  and 
the  comments  of  the  neighbors,  and  would  gladly  have 
beautified  her  half  also,  but  had  no  money  to  spend. 
The  farm  had  fallen  behind,  and  she  was  pinched  for 
means.  She  did  what  she  could,  taking  more  care  than 
usual  of  vines  and  flowers,  and  even  had  an  extra  bed 
dug  under  her  front  windows,  where  she  had  many 
bright-hued  flowers,  but  as  she  rose  from  digging  around 
her  plants  and  surveyed  the  house — Lucas's  side,  with  the 
new  green  blinds  and  the  clapboards  shining  with  paint, 
hers  with  its  stained,  weather-beaten  appearance  and  its 
staring  windows — she  felt  ashamed  and  discouraged. 

She  feared  her  hired  man  was  slack  and  neglected  his 
work,  yet  when  he  threatened  to  go,  and  afterward  com- 
promised the  matter  by  offering  to  stay  if  she'd  marry 
him,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  and  partly  because  she  was 
lonely,  she  married  him.  He  was  a  respectable  man, 
whose  only  fault  was  laziness,  and  she  hoped  that  now  he 
would  take  an  interest.  When  Armida  and  her  husband 
came  back  from  the  minister's  and  announced  to  Lucas 
that  they  were  married,  his  only  comment  was,  "Well,  a 
slack  help  will  make  a  shif'less  husband." 

Years  went  by,  and  Armida's  side  of  the  house  fell 
more  and  more  into  ruin,  while  Lucas,  with  what  Armida 
considered  cruel  carefulness,  kept  his  in  excellent  repair, 
and  occasionally  renewed  the  paint.  The  contrast  was 
so  great  that  passers-by  stopped  their  horses  that  they 
might  look  and  wonder  at  their  leisure.  Every  glance 
was  like  a  blow  to  Armida,  so  that  she  avoided  her  sit- 
ting-room and  kept  herself  in  the  uncomfortable  kitchen, 
which  was  divided  by  an  imaginary  line  directly  through 
the  middle — a  line  never  crossed  by  her  brother,  her  hus- 
band, or  herself.  , 

It  would  have  looked  absurd  enough  to  a  stranger  to 
see  this  divided  room,  with  the  brother  clumsily  carrying 
on  his  household  affairs  on  the  one  side  and  the  sister 
doing  her  work  on  the  other,  with  often  not  a  word  ex- 
changed between  them  for  days  together.  Absurd  it 
might  be,  but  it  was  certainly  wretched.  Armida  grew 
old  rapidly.  Her  husband  was  a  poor  stick,  and  when, 
as  years  passed,  a  touch  of  rheumatism  gave  him  a  real 
excuse  for  laziness,  he  did  little  more  than  sit  by  the  fire 
and  smoke. 

As  Armida  sat  on  the  bench  under  the  old  russet-apple 
tree  by  the  back  door,  one  day,  regretting  her  evil  fate, 
she  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and,  pushing  back  her 
old  sun-bonnet,  looked  up  to  see  a  shabby,  shambling, 
oldish  man  coming  around  the  side  of  the  house  and  gaz- 
ing in  at  the  windows. 

"What  ye  doin'  there?"  said  Armida,  sharply. 

The  man  turned,  surveyed  her  with  a  smile,  then  said, 
with  a  drawl  she  remembered:  "I  ha'n't  been  gone  so 
long  but  that  I  know  ye,  Armida.  Don't  you  remember 
me?" 

"Theodore  Huxter!  Is  that  you?  Well,"— and  she 
hurried  up  to  him  and  shook  hands  violently. 

"I  heard  only  last  week  that  father  was  dead,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  see  a  man  from  this  way,  and  he  said  he 
was  gone.    How  long  since?" 

"More  than  ten  years  ago." 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  see  ye." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  she  said.  "But,  come  right  in;" 
and  she  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen. 

He  leaned  up  against  the  door  and  surveyed  the  room. 
"I  should  ha'  s'posed  I'd  have  remembered  this  room; 
but  what  ye  done  to  it?  What  hev  you  got  two  stoves 
and  two  tables  and  all  that  for,  Armida?" 

Armida  told  him  all,  winding  up  her  story  with  a  few 
tears. 

"That  accounts  for  the  looks  of  the  outside,  I  s'pose," 
was  his  only  comment.  "I  thought  it  was  about  the 
queerest  I  ever  see.  It's  ridiculous !  Why  haven't  you 
and  Lucas  straightened  out  affairs  before  this?" 

"I  can't  and  he  can't,  I  s'pose,"  she  said,  hopelessly, 
"and  every  thing  makes  it  worse.  I  wouldn't  care  so 
much  if  he  hadn't  fixed  up  the  outside  the  way  he  did." 

"Oh,  well  now,  don't  you  fret.  If  I  had  money — but 
then  I  haven't." 

"How  have  you  lived  sence  you  lef  home?"  Armida 
inquired. 

"Why,  I've  had  a  still  and  made  essence  and  peddled 
it  out,  but  I  sold  the  still  to  git  money  to  come  here,  and 
it  took  all  I  had." 

"Well,  now,  Theodore,  I  wish  you'd  stay  here,  now 
you've  got  round  again,"  said  Armida,  with  great  earnest- 
ness. "I've  worried  about  you  a  sight.  I'd  be  glad  to 
have  you,  and  Lucas  would,  I  know." 

To  spare  a  possible  rebuff  for  Theodore,  she  ran  out  as 
she  saw  Lucas  coming  to  the  house  to  get  his  supper,  and 
apprised  him  of  his  brother's  arrival,  glad  to  find  he 
shared  her  pleasure  in  it.  As  Lucas  entered  the  room  he 
shook  hands  with  Theodore,  saying,  "How  are  ye?"  to 
which  Theodore  responded  with,  "How  are  you,  Lucas?" 
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Theodore  was  a  relief  and  pleasure  to  all  the  family. 
He  observed  a  strict  impartiality.  If  he  split  some  kin- 
dling-wood for  Armida  he  churned  for  Lucas.  If  he  took 
Armida's  old  horse  to  be  shod  he  helped  Lucas  wash  his 
sheep.  He  accepted  every  thing,  asking  no  questions 
after  the  first  evening,  but  kept  an  observant  eye  on  all. 

Both  Lucas  and  Armida  had  loved  him  since  their 
earliest  remembrance,  and  retained  their  old  fondness  for 
him  now.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  on  either  side  of  the 
kitchen,  and  though  when  he  announced  of  an  evening 
that  he  was  going  visiting  and  stepped  across  the  line  to 
the  other  side  of  the  half  from  where  he  had  been  sitting 
the  owner  of  the  side  he  honored  felt  pleased  by  the  dis- 
tinction, yet  those  on  the  opposite  side,  though  no  longer 
(according  to  an  understood  law)  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion, still  had  the  benefit  of  Theodore's  narratives. 

He  was  busy,  too,  in  his  way.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  berry-picking  and  herb-gathering,  selling  what  Armida 
and  Lucas  did  not  wish,  and  showing  not  a  little  shrewd- 
ness. When  he  had  laid  a  little  money  together  he  bought 
a  still  and  distilled  essences  of  peppermint,  winter-green, 
and  other  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  roots ;  and  when  a 
store  was  accumulated  he  filled  a  basket  and  departed  on 
a  peddling  expedition,  returning  with  money  in  his  purse 
and  a  handkerchief  of  ribbon  for  Armida.  Once  he 
bought  her  a  stuff  gown,  which  she  came  near  ruining  by 
weeping  over  it,  it  was  such  a  delight. 

Lucas  remonstrated.  "I  think  you're  foolish,  Theodore ; 
why  don't  you  spend  your  money  on  yourself?  You'd  a 
sight  better  get  you  a  new  coat." 

"I'd  rather  see  Armida  crying  over  that  stuff,"  said 
Theodore,  "than  have  a  dozen  coats.  Nobody  knows 
Armida's  good-looking,  because  she's  no  good  clothes. 
But  she  is,  and  when  she  gets  that  dress  made  up  and 
puts  it  on  with  that  pink  ribbon  I  bought  her  last  time, 
she'll  look  as  pretty  as  a  pink." 

Not  so  great  a  success  were  the  Venetian  blinds  that  he 
bought  second-handed  and  gave  to  Armida  to  hang  in 
the  sitting-room.  They  proved  to  be  in  a  sorry  condition, 
and  Theodore  was  much  mortified.  Being  a  handy  creat- 
ure, he  managed  to  patch  them  up  so  that  though  they 
could  not  be  rolled  up  they  looked  very  well  from  the 
outside,  and,  as  he  philosophically  remarked — "What 
more  do  you  want,  Armida?  A  room  you  never  set  in 
you  don't  want  any  light  in." 

There  was  one  thing  that  Theodore  would  not  do.  He 
would  not,  as  he  said,  fellowship  with  Jerry,  Armida's 
husband.  "Tell  you,  Armida,"  he  would  say,  "I  can't 
put  up  with  a  man  like  him." 

"Some  folks  call  you  shif'less,  Theodore,"  Armida  re- 
torted, with  bitterness. 

"Well,  I  am,"  he  allowed;  "but  the  difference  is,  I'm 
lazy,  but  work  my  fashion,  but  he's  lazy  and  don't  work 
at  all." 

Though  he  disdained  Jerry  he  would  rather  do  his  tasks 
than  see  Armida's  interests  suffer,  and  when  he  was  not 
occupied  with  his  still,  or  peddling,  he  busied  himself  on 
her  side  of  the  farm.  Lucas  would  at  any  time  give  him 
a  helping  hand  rather  than  see  Theodore  hurt  himself ; 
and  so  Armida's  fences  were  mended,  and  sundry  repairs 
on  her  barns  and  out-houses  made.  Lucas  was  still  as 
stiff  as  ever,  and  the  help  given  was  always  to  oblige 
Theodore,  who  laughed  to  himself,  but  said  nothing. 

He  once  attempted  to  wheedle  Lucas  into  painting  at 
least  all  of  the  front  of  the  house,  but  Lucas  was  not  to 
be  moved.  Disappointed  in  that,  Theodore  brought 
home  a  pot  of  yellow  paint,  when  returning  from  his  next 
expedition,  and  painted  his  sister's  half  of  the  kitchen 
floor,  in  spite  of  her  remonstrating  that  Lucas  wouldn't 
like  it — though  she  acknowledged  it  looked  pretty — and 
of  Lucas's  vexation  at  finding  the  room  ridiculous. 

"No  more  ridiculous  than  it  was  before,"  Theodore 
assured  him;  "it  couldn't  be.  Besides,"  he  added,  as  an 
after-thought,  "I'll  bring  it  plump  up  to  the  middle,  and 
neither  of  you  will  be  trespassin'  on  the  other  side.  I 
noticed  one  of  your  chairs  was  a  leetle  grain  on  to  Armi- 
da's side  the  other  night,  and  that  an't  right." 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  Lucas  was  plowing 
out  his  corn,  he  heard  a  "hello  \"  to  which,  when  it  had 
been  two  or  three  times  repeated,  he  replied,  though 
without  looking  around.  Presently  he  heard  some  one 
coming,  in  a  short,  shuffling  run,  and  breathing  heavily, 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  Theodore,  who 
dropped  into  a  walk  as  he  spied  him,  and  gasped : 
"Lucas!  Say!  Stop!  Look  here!" 

"Well?"  said  Lucas,  as  he  pulled  up  his  horse. 

"I'm  too  old  to  run  like  this,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Theo- 
dore, mopping  his  face  and  leaning  up  against  the  plow. 
"There's  a  queer  piece  of  work  for  us  to  do,  Lucas.  Ar- 
mida's all  smashed  up  on  the  road,  right  down  here  on 
that  second  dip,  and  I  guess  Jerry  is  stone  dead,  and  we 
must  fetch  'em  up  just  as  soon  as  we  can." 

Lucas  made  no  comment,  but  mechanically  unfas- 
tened the  horse  and  turned  toward  the  house,  his  brother 
stumbling  behind,  quite  exhausted  by  the  hurry  and  fa- 
tigue of  the  hour. 

As  they  went,  Lucas  said :  "How  did  you  come  to 
know  of  it?" 

"Well,  it  was  cur'ous,"  said  Theodore.  "You  know  I 
had  old  Sam  this  morning  bringing  in  a  little  jag  of  wood 
for  Armida,  and  lengthened  out  the  traces  to  fit  the  old 


wag'n.  Well,  all  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  guess.  I  see 
from  the  looks  they  must  ha'  concluded  to  go  to  the 
village  with  some  eggs  and  so  on,  cause  you  can  see  in 
the  road  where  they  smashed  when  the  basket  flew  out ; 
and  Jerry  didn't  know  no  more  than  to  hitch  up  into  the 
buggy  without  shortenin'  the  traces,  and  you  know  how 
that  would  work.  Well,  the  cur'ous  thing  is,  that  I  was 
out  in  the  paster  mowin'  some  brakes  (here,  let  me  hitch 
up  this  side  while  you  do  the  other),  and  I  heard  some- 
body or  somethin'  comin'  slam  bang,  and  I  looked  up — 
I  wan't  near  enough  so  as  to  see  who  'twas  nor  any  thin' 
— and  I  looked  up  and  sec  'em  comin'  like  hudy,  down 
one  of  them  pitches.  Thinks,  said  I,  well,  there's  a 
hitch-up  that's  goin'  to  flinders;  and  just  then  the  for- 
ward wheel  struck  a  big  stone,  and  I  see  the  woman  and 
man  and  all  fly  inter  the  air  and  come  down  agin,  and 
the  hoss  went." 

"Where's  the  horse  now?"  said  Lucas. 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  Tell  ye — best  put  a 
feather  bed  in  the  bottom  of  the  wag'n,  because  her  arm's 
broke  for  certain,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  I'll  fetch 
it,  if  you've  got  some  spirits." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucas,  "I'll  fetch  some ;"  and  both  hur- 
ried into  the  house  and  soon  came  out  again  and  has- 
tened off." 

"How  did  you  know  who  'twas?"  Lucas  inquired, 
with  solemn  curiosity  fitting  the  occasion. 

"Why,  I  didn't,  but  I  knew  when  they  didn't  offer  to 
git  up,  whoever  'twas  wanted  help,  and  I  put  across 
the  lot  to  'em ;  and  sure  enough  'twas  Armida  and 
Jerry.  I  looked  her  over  and  see  by  the  way  she  lay 
that  one  of  her  arms  was  broke,  anyway,  and  stepped 
over  to  where  Jerry  was,  and  sir,  he  was  as  dead  as 
Moses!  Head  struck  right  on  a  big  stone,  and  broke  his 
neck;  his  head  hung  down  like  that,"  letting  his  hand 
fall  limply  from  the  wrist. 

"Does  she  know  ?"  said  Lucas. 

"No,  and  I  hope  she  won't  for  a  spell.  She  hadn't 
come  to  when  I  left  her." 

Lucas  struck  the  horse  with  the  end  of  the  reins  to  urge 
him  on. 

"There,  now  you  can  see  'em,"  said  Theodore,  rising 
in  his  seat  and  pointing  down  the  road.  Lucas  followed 
his  example,  and,  looking  before  them,  they  could  see  both 
husband  and  wife  laying  motionless  in  the  road. 

Between  them  they  soon  lifted  poor  Armida  into  the 
wagon,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed  as  tenderly  as  might  be, 
eliciting  a  groan  by  the  operation. 

"Best  give  her  some,"  said  Lucas,  bringing  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  out  of  his  pocket.  "Come  to  think  of  it, 
best  not.  She  won't  sense  it  so  much  if  she  don't  realize." 

A  brief  examination  of  Jerry  was  sufficient.  The  broth- 
ers exchanged  glances  and  shakes  of  the  head.  "And  to 
think,"  said  Theodore,  as  they  regarded  the  body,  "that 
it  was  only  this  morning  I  said  to  Armida  there  was  one 
tramp  too  many  in  the  house,  meaning  me,  and  now  to 
have  my  words  brought  before  me  like  this !  'Twasn't 
any  thing  but  a  joke,  but  I  hope  she  won't  remember  it 
against  me." 

"Well,  first  thing  w^'ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  her  to  the 
house,"  said  Lucas. 

Armida  having  been  made  as  comfortable  as  the  pres- 
ent would  allow,  and  Jerry  having  been  brought  up  and 
consigned  to  the  best  chamber,  as  befitted  his  state,  Lu- 
cas hastened  after  the  doctor  and  Aunt  Polly  Slater.  The 
doctor  found  Armida  in  a  sad  case.    "Though  I  don't 

think  "  he  assured  the  brothers,  "if  she  isn't  worried 

she  will  be  hard  sick.  She's  naturally  rugged,  and  it's 
merely  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fore-arm.  The  sprained 
ankle  will  be  the  most  tedious  thing.  But  I  must  charge 
you  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  her  husband's  death." 

Theodore  spelled  Aunt  Polly  in  caring  for  Armida,  and 
never  was  woman  more  tenderly  cared  for.  Many  were 
the  lies  he  was  forced  to  tell,  as  Armida  was  first  sur- 
prised, then  indignant,  at  Jerry's  apparent  neglect. 

"Even  Lucas  has  come  to  the  door  and  looked  at  me," 
she  complained,  "and  Jerry  ha'n't  so  much  as  been  near 
me." 

Theodore  was  fain  to  concoct  a  story  about  a  strained 
back  that  would  not  allow  Jerry  to  rise  from  the  bed. 
When  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  tell  her,  the  task  fell  to 
Theodore,  who  was  very  tender  of  his  sister— remembering 
that  though  he  considered  Jerry  a  shiftless  poor  shack  of 
a  creature,  Armida  probably  had  affection  for  him.  She 
took  her  loss  very  quietly. 

"He  was  always  good  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  he  cared 
for  me  when  no  one  else  did." 

"You're  wrong,  there,"  Theodore  remonstrated. 

"I  used  to  tell  myself  I  was,"  she  replied,  sadly.  "I 
knew  I  gave  the  first  offense,  but  Lucas  never  would  ha' 
done  as  he  did  by  the  house  if  he'd  cared  for  me." 

Lucas  heard  the  reproach  where  he  stood,  out  of  sight 
in  the  little  entry  that  led  to  Armida's  room,  listening  to 
the  brother  and  sister  as  they  talked  together  within.  He 
often  lingered  there,  wishing  to  enter,  but  not  daring  to- 
longing  to  atone  for  the  unhappiness  he  had  caused  his 
sister,  but  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  His  was  one 
of  those  dumb  natures  which  have  no  language,  and  it 
was  an  impossibility  that  he  should  frankly  own  his  fault 
and  ask  forgiveness;  but  he  could  act,  and  Armida's  com- 
plaint, overheard  by  him,  showed  him  what  to  do. 

Taking  Theodore.into  his  confidence,  he  set  to  work  to 


obliterate  all  outward  signs  that  made  it  "the  divided 
house,"  leaving  to  his  brother  the  task  of  keeping  it  from 
Armida.  As  she  querulously  inquired  what  all  the  ham- 
mering and  pounding  that  was  going  on  in  front  of  the 
house  meant,  Theodore  had  a  story  ready  about  the  steps 
to  the  front  porch  being  so  worn  out  that  Lucas  had  to 
have  some  new  ones  or  else  break  his  legs  going  over 
them.  The  smell  of  paint  was  accounted  for  by  Lucas 
having  one  of  his  spells  of  "gittin'  his  side  painted  over 
agin,"  on  which  Armida  gave  way  to  tears,  until  her 
brother  comforted  her  by  saying  it  didn't  make  much 
difference,  a  new  coat  couldn't  make  it  any  whiter  than 
it  was. 

When  both  sides  of  the  front  porch  were  alike,  and  the 
whole  house  shone  with  white  paint,  and  there  were  as 
many  blinds  on  one  side  of  the  house  as  the  other,  Lucas 
turned  his  attention  to  that  debatable  ground,  the  kitchen. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Armida  was  pronounced  well 
enough  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  kitchen.  Hobbling  out 
with  the  aid  of  Theodore's  arm ,  she  stepped  on  the  thresh- 
old and  looked  over  to  where  Lucas  stood  by  his  win- 
dow. He  greeted  her  with,  "How  are  ye,  Armida?" 
but  did  not  leave  his  place. 

Armida  looked  about  her.  "It  seems  good  to  git  out  of 
my  bed-room,"  she  began.  Then  she  stopped,  gazed 
about  her,  and  sank  into  a  convenient  chair,  exclaiming, 
"What  does  it  mean?" 

For  both  her  and  Lucas's  old  stoves  were  gone,  and  a 
new  one  stood  directly  before  the  middle  of  the  chimney, 
with  its  pipe  running  into  the  old  pipe-hole  that  they  used 
before  the  house  was  divided.  The  coffee-pot  steamed 
and  bubbled  over  the  fire,  and  a  platter  of  ham  and  eggs 
stood  on  the  hearth,  while  the  table  set  for  breakfast  was 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  room,  whose  dividing 
line  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  paint-brush  that  had  made 
Lucas's  side  shine  with  yellow  paint  like  her  own. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  she  cried,  trembling  and  clutch- 
ing at  Theodore's  arm.  Theodore  said  nothing,  but 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  Lucas,  after  an  awkward 
pause,  said:  "Armida,  I  wanted,  if  you  was  willin',  that 
we  should  quit  doin'  as  we  have  done,  and  have  things 
together  as  we  used  to.  Seems  as  if  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter;  and  if  you  can  forgive  what  I've  done,  I'll  try  to 
make  it  up  to  ye." 

"Why,  Lucas!  why,  Lucas  I"  was  all  she  could  say. 

"I  know  I  ha'n't  done  by  ye  like  a  brother,"  said  Lucas, 
anxious  to  get  his  self-imposed  humiliation  over,  "and 
I'm  sorry,  and  I'd  like  to  begin  over  again." 

"I'm  just  as  much  a  transgressor  as  you  be,"  said 
Armida,  anxious  to  spare  him.  "If  I  hadn't  said  what  I 
did  I  'spose  you'd  married  Ianthe,  and  like  as  not  had  a 
family  round  ye." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  care,  now ,"  said  Lucas;  "I  have 
felt  hard  to  ye,  Armida,  but  I  see  Ianthe  last  March 
[he  laughed],  and  I  didn't  mourn  much  that  her  name 
wasn't  Huxter.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  If 
you  feel  as  if  you  could  git  along  with  two  old  brothers 
to  look  after  instead  of  one,  and  can  overlook  what's 
passed  " 

"I'd  be  glad  to,  Lucas,  if  you  won't  lay  up  any  thing 

against  me." 

"Well,  then," — and  coming  to  her  side  Lucas  bent  over 
her,  and  to  her  great  surprise  kissed  her.  Turning  away 
before  she  could  return  the  kiss,  he  opened  the  back  door 
and  called  to  Theodore. 

As  Theodore  came  in  Lucas  said :  "If  you  had  a  shawl 
round  ye,  Armida,  wouldn't  you  like  to  git  out  a  minute 
before  breakfast?"  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
he  brought  her  shawl  and  wrapped  it  round  her;  then  put 
on  her  bonnet. 

"Can't  you  and  I,"  he  said  to  Theodore,  "make  a 
chair  and  take  her  out?  You  ha'n't  forgot  sence  you  left 
school,  hev  you?" 

Locking  their  hands  together  they  formed  what  school- 
children call  a  chair,  and,  lifting  Armida  between  them, 
carried  her  through  the  hall,  out  at  the  front  door,  down 
the  walk  to  the  gate,  and  turned  round,  while  Theodore 
bade  his  sister  look  up  at  the  house.  Armida  obeyed. 
She  saw  the  house  glistening  with  paint,  her  side  of  it  as 
white  as  Lucas's,  and  blinds  adorning  her  front  windows, 
while  the  front  porch,  with  new-laid  floor  and  steps,  and 
bristling  with  brackets,  was,  in  her  eyes,  the  most  impos- 
ing of  entrances. 

Could  it  be  true?  she  asked  herself,  and  shut  her  eyes; 
then  glanced  again,  then  looked  at  her  brothers,  who 
were  both  silent,  Theodore  smiling  with  joy,  while  Lucas 
looked  gravely  down  at  her. 

"O  Lucas  I"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  "you  done  this  for  me!" 

"I  told  you  I  was  sorry,  Armida,"  he  said. 


General  Boulanger,  minister  of  war,  has  resolved  on 
sanctioning  beards  in  the  French  army.  Officers  and 
sergeants  may  wear  any  amount  of  beard,  provided  it  be 
not  long  enough  to  conceal  the  number  of  their  regiments 
on  the  collar.  For  privates  there  is  no  restriction.  Side 
whiskers,  however,  must  not  be  worn  alone,  and  short 
hair,  especially  behind,  is  still  compulsory. 


Mr.  Ruskin  has,  like  Carlyle,  much  capacity  for  losing 
his  temper,  and  always  says  some  of  his  most  interesting 
things  before  he  has  recovered  it.  If  all  people,  when 
thrown  into  bad  temper,  would  say  only  interesting  things, 
profanity  would  soon  die  for  want  of  employment. 
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"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  elty,  state,  or  country,  tor  $?.50  a  year. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  May  12,  1886. 
He  stood  on  the  stage  of  Wallack's  theater,  last  Sunday 
evening,  facing  such  an  audience  as  was  never  gathered 
in  an  American  play-house  before.  There  was  more  in- 
tellect in  the  theater  than  would  have  been  assembled 
there  had  all  the  millionaires  of  America  been  packed 
within  its  walls.  If  the  men  who  filled  the  house,  file  on 
file,  from  footlights  to  doorways,  chose  to  unite  on  any 
one  demand  or  purpose,  they  would  wield  more  power 
than  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation.  You  will 
probably  comprehend  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  state- 
ment when  I  analyze  this  audience  as  representing  the 
bench  and  bar,  the  journalism  and  literature,  of  New 
York,  who  had  gathered  to  listen  to  Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 
telling  what  he  knew  of  American  journalism. 

And  the  lecturer  himself?  A  man  of  a  healthily  spare 
figure,  bald,  white-haired,  with  a  French  fashion  of  trim- 
ming his  mustache  and  imperial,  and  a  Gallic  ease  and 
grace  of  carriage  that  any  player  might  envy;  with  a 
manner  too  genteel  to  be  insolent,  too  polite  to  be  impu- 
dent, but  at  the  same  time  as  ready  and  unconstrained  as 
any  man  might  be  in  his  own  house ;  with  a  bright  eye 
flashing  behind  his  glasses,  and  a  clear  voice  penetrating 
to  all  parts  of  the  house,  without  perceptible  effort — such 
a  type  of  man,  in  short,  as  is  common  enough  to  the  re- 
fined Bohemianism  of  Europe,  where  there  is  an  ad- 
mitted aristocracy  of  brains,  but  only  too  rare  in  our 
coarse  and  mone>'7grubbing  society,  in  which  brains  must 
doff  their  caps  to  dollars,  and  the  loftiest  intellect  is 
ranked  socially  at  the  feet  of  the  fortunate  idiot  and  the 
fortune-compelling  boor. 

It  is  probably  twenty  years  since  I  first  saw  Joe  How- 
ard, as  he  is  familiarly  k^own.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
successful  men  of  American  journalism.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  state  in  Fort  Lafayette,  for  inventing  a  bogus 
presidential  proclamation  that  might  have  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  and  was  a  powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bandits  who  were  garroting  mill- 
ions out  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  most  audacious 
cabal  of  dishonesty  known  to  history.  He  did  not  advert 
to  either  of  these  circumstances  in  his  lecture;  but  he  is 
wiser  now  and  has  outgrown  the  errors  of  his  youth.  He 
has  not  changed  much  physically;  the  frost  of  years 
has  ripened  rather  than  withered  him.  He  is  as  debon- 
nair  and  confident  as  ever,  and  the  same  old  reliance  on 
himself  that  carried  him  to  the  head  of  the  guild  with 
rocket-like  impetuosity  holds  him  in  place  there  still.  To 
sum  him  up,  he  is  a  character  for  a  play,  and  has,  indeed, 
been  made  a  leading  figure  in  one  which  is  to  be  launched 
next  season  by  a  local  dramatic  journalist  of  some  con- 
sideration and  excellent  ability. 

The  career  of  this  one  man  shows  that  there  are  a  few 
possibilities  in  the  service  of  the  American  newspaper. 
Beginning  as  a  reporter  on  the  Times,  he  has  been  a  war 
and  special  correspondent,  an  editor,  a  dramatic  critic, 
and  a  writer  of  romances,  and  has  made  himself  as  pub- 
lic a  man  as  any  of  those  whom  he  has  been  called  on  to 
deal  with  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  literary 
flights  are  not  high  ones.  He  is  in  all  things  simply  a 
clever  writer  for  the  press,  with  more  common-sense  ideas 
than  style,  and  a  brilliant  audacity  that  defies  polish.  It 
is  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  movements  of  his 
time,  and  his  enormous  range  of  personal  acquaint- 
anceship, that  render  him  as  strong  as  he  is. 
When  this  lecture — which  was,  by  the  way,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  burial  fund  of  the  Press  Club — 
was  announced,  contributions  came  flowing  volun- 
tarily in  from  a  variety  of  sources  that  showed  the 
range  of  the  lecturer's  visiting  list  and  the  popularity  his 
jovial  personality  had  won  for  him.  Politicians  and 
preachers,  actors  and  artists,  business-men  and  brokers, 
speculators  and  swells,  remitted  checks  and  words  of  en- 
couragement to  him.  They  came  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  poured  into 
the  fund  before  the  sale  of  tickets  was  begun.  Men  of 
all  political  complexions  and  social  fashions  shared  in  the 
composition  of  this  tribute.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
journalist  in  the  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
George  Alfred  Townsend,  who  could  command  such  ex- 
tensive and  universal  consideration  by  the  mere  publica- 
tion of  his  name. 

Out  of  such  a  life  as  his  the  lecturer  naturally  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  extracting  memories  ample  of  in- 
terest to  weave  into  an  evening's  talk.  It  was  hardly  a 
lecture ;  it  was  more  like  one  of  his  own  rambling  arti- 
cles ;  but  there  is  meat  in  it  to  condense  into  as  good  a 
discourse  as  was  ever  delivered  from  the  rostrum.  It  is 
the  first  approach  that  I  know  of  to  a  successful  effort  to 
tell  what  our  journalism  is ;  and  though  the  audience  he 
pleased  on  Sunday  was  largely  professional,  and  for  the 
rest  composed  of  people  whom  contact  with  the  profes- 
sion had  made  conversant  and  sympathetic  with  its  pecu- 
liarities, there  is  no  question  that  the  greater  public  would 
repeat  its  verdict  if  it  was  given  the  chance.  It  would,  I 
think,  pay  Mr.  Howard  to  take  the  continent  Intc  his 
confidence  and  sow  his  pleasant  memories  broadcast 
through  the  land, 


I  have  spoken  of  a  play  in  which  Mr.  Howard  figures. 
It  has  been  written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Keller,  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  Dramatic  News,  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
manuscript  is  a  well  constructed  and  developed  and 
original  story  of  real  life  and  vicissitudinous  love  in  our 
own  society.  It  is  to  be  given  next  season,  with  Robert 
Mantel]  as  the  hero,  in  a  part  somewhat  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  one  in  fedora,  by  which  he  was  lifted  into 
sudden  popularity  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  author  of 
Tangled  Lives,  by  which  name  his  play  is  now  known,  is 
quite  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  theatrical  journalism  of 
the  town.  He  is  a  Kentuckian,  of  good  but  straitened 
connections,  and  came  to  New  York  half  a  dozen  years 
since,  fresh  from  Yale  college,  to  commence  life  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  now  departed  daily  Truth.  That  paper  1 
was  carrying  on  a  campaign  against  the  midnight  dens  of  1 
the  city,  and  he  was  set  to  work  to  report  their  lurid  j 
episodes.  He  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  thugs  he  at- 
tacked,  and  one  night  a  band  of  them  fell  upon  him  in  the  j 
street  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital  very  badly  battered,  j 
and  with  the  sight  of  one  eye  permanently  destroyed. 
The  incident  made  a  public  character  of  him  in  and  out 
of  his  profession,  and  undoubtedly  helped  him  to  make 
his  way.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  just  dramatic  critic, 
and  as  far  as  a  judgment  of  the  manuscript  can  prove  it, 
is  likely  to  be  equally  successful  as  a  playwright. 

I  see  that  Fanny  Fear  Blackford  is  dead,  at  Nice.  : 
This  is  the  famous  adventuress  whose  amours  with  the  j 
Grand  Duke  Nicolas  of  Russia  were  embodied  by  her  1 
in  a  volume  which  was  republished  in  this  country  in  a 
sensational  weekly  belonging  to  the  late  Frank  Leslie.  ' 
Mrs.  Blackford  was  a  New  England  girl  and  the  daugh- 
ter  of  a  clergyman.  She  was  well  schooled,  but  harshly 
ruled  at  home,  and  so  went  astray  easily  and  early.  She 
went  to  Europe  with  her  lover,  and  there  abandoned 
him  to  fish  for  herself.  She  fell  in  with  the  grand  duke 
at  a  ball  at  St.  Petersburg.  After  he  had  stolen  his  . 
mamma's  jewels  to  present  to  her,  and  been  sent  off  to 
the  Caucasus  to  separate  him  from  her  while  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  Russia,  she  settled  in  Paris.  There  she  met 
young  Lloyd  Phoenix,  of  this  city,  the  son  of  Stephen 
Whitney  Phoenix,  a  gay  club-man  and  millionaire,  who 
had  fled  to  Paris  to  escape  the  scandal  of  his  relations 
with  Mrs.  Beecher,  which  had  culminated  in  her  making 
a  revolver  target  of  him  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  the  open  day. 
Mrs.  Blackford  squeezed  a  large  sum — it  was  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — out  of  Phoenix  as 
the  price  of  her  releasing  him  from  his  pledged  marital 
obligations  to  her.  When  she  published  her  book  the 
government  suppressed  it  very  promptly,  but  it  was  largely 
sold  all  the  same.  This  book  also  caused  her  expulsion 
from  France,  and  she  had  latterly  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  traveling  with  a  new  victim  in  her  train  every 
month.  She  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  women  that 
ever  made  her  womanhood  her  capital,  and  must  have 
bled  a  great  fortune  out  of  her  dupes,  which  she  prob- 
ably spent  as  she  went  along. 

I  used  to  see  her  driving  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (be- 
fore she  was  invited  to  leave  France)  every  afternoon  for 
some  months.  She  often  dressed  a  la  Russe,  and  the  trap- 
pings of  her  horses  and  the  ensemble  of  her  coach  were 
very  Muscovitish  in  their  suggestion.  She  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty,  not  large,  but  with  an  intelligent 
face,  dark  eyed  and  spirited  in  expression.  Her  dress 
was  imperial  in  its  magnificence  but  excellent  in  its 
taste,  and  it  required  quite  an  expert  to  pick  her  out  for 
what  she  was.  To  most  strangers  she  passed  for  a  French- 
woman of  the  great  world  instead  of  an  American  of  the 
half  one,  and  the  natives  themselves  often  confounded  her 
with  the  grande  dames,  in  whose  faces  the  insolent 
wheels  of  her  tainted  chariot  whirled  the  dust  as  she 
raced  by  them,  beaming  on  them  a  bland  smile  of  scorn. 

There  are  now  open  in  this  city  three  exhibitions  which 
curiously  illustrate  the  art  movement  of  the  time.  The 
oldest  in  date  is  that  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  of  which 
I  wrote  you  some  time  back.  It  is  old  fogyish,  weak  and 
unsatisfactory.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is 
the  show  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  It  is  young, 
fresh  and  brainless,  but  it  is  rendered  interesting  by  the 
technique  and  the  superficial  brightness  that  its  painters 
display.  These  two  displays  are  managed  by  public  so- 
cieties, each  in  its  way  very  narrow-minded  and  selfish  in 
its  own  conduct,  the  older  men  doing  their  best  to  offend 
the  young  ones,  and  the  young  ones  reveling  in  the  in- 
dignities of  word  and  deed  they  heap  upon  their  elders. 
In  Madison  square,  the  American  Art  Association  has  its 
second  prize  exhibition.  This  is  a  private  firm  of  tricky  \ 
dealers  in  pictures  and  orientalia ;  but  it  has  enterprise  | 
and  business  liberality,  and  its  show  is  the  best  in  town; 
U  is,  moreover,  probably  the  most  important  collection  of 
native  pictures  we  have  ever  had  here.  These  three  events 
close  the  art  season  of  1885-6.  Already  the  flight  of  the 
painters  across  the  ocean  has  begun,  and  in  a  month 
more  the  studios  will  be  empty.  The  Salon  is  attracting 
its  usual  New  York  visitors  to  Paris.  When  that  sight  is 
exhausted,  the  pilgrims  of  the  picturesque  will  scatter  into 
Italy,  Spain  and  Holland,  and  get  to  work.  The  art  sea- 
son has  been  a  dull  one  here,  and  money  is  by  no 
means  over-plentiful  in  the  studios;  but  somehow  or 
other  their  denizens  contrive  to  scrape  enough  together  to 
take  them  out  of  town  when  the  grass  grows  green— ex- 
actly how,  most  of  them  probably  could  not  tell  you 
themselves. 


Canada  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  sketching  ground 
with  our  younger  painters,  by  the  way.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  H.  W.  Ranger,  a  strong  and  brilliant  member  of  the 
Water-color  Society,  began  to  exhibit  subjects  found 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  They  possessed  the  picturesqueness  of  for- 
eign scenery  with  a  marked  individuality  of  character, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  A  number  which  found 
especial  favor  were  drawn  from  Crane  island,  a  strange, 
primitive  colony  of  fishermen  in  the  middle  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  where  it  begins  to  widen  into  the  gulf.  These 
people  perpetuate  the  costumes  and  the  customs  of  their 
French  ancestors  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  their 
houses  have  the  quaintness  of  Dutch  coast  architecture, 
and  their  boats  look  like  nothing  else  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. With  these  elements  in  its  favor,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Crane  island  has  become  a  favorite  place  with  quite 
a  number  of  our  votaries  of  the  easel,  and  that  its  honest 
and  simple  denizens  are  likely  soon  to  be  as  badly  spoiled 
as  the  natives  of  the  east  end  of  Long  island. 

Ten  years  ago  I  used  to  run  down  to  East  Hampton 
and  the  neighborhood,  when  I  wanted  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  world.  It  was  only  three  hours  by  rail  from  New 
York  to  Arcadia.  Board  at  the  farm-houses  and  the  one 
little  tavern  was  incredibly  cheap,  and  the  surroundings 
were  as  delicious  as  the  atmosphere.  The  artists  found  the 
place  out.  Professionals  and  amateurs  swarmed  thither, 
masters  took  schools  of  pupils  there,  and  within  a 
season  the  place  was  spoiled.  It  became  a  village  of 
boarding-houses,  where  you  were  badly  fed  and  over- 
charged, and  the  pleasant  solitudes  of  the  downs,  where 
the  salt  breezes  blew  clemently  even  in  midwinter,  were 
violated  by  an  army  of  sketching  umbrellas  and  giggling 
and  cigarette-smoking  traducers  of  nature.  The  real 
artists  would  have  done  it  no  harm,  but  the  swarm  of  pre- 
tenders they  carried  with  them  completely  vulgarized  the 
face  of  the  land  and  frightened  its  fairies  away.  I  ran  down 
to  the  Hamptons  a  couple  of  summers  ago,  and  stayed 
just  one  day.  Within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  out  of  the 
coach  I  stumbled  on  seven  young  women,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  long-haired  master,  painting  the  birthplace  of 
John  Howard  Payne,  in  varying  degrees  of  absurdity. 
Poor  Payne  pays  a  heavy  penalty  for  having  written  a 
popular  song.  The  blood-curdling  sight  sent  me  back  to 
New  York  by  the  morning  train,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  muster  nerve  enough  to  repeat  the  trip. 

I  think  I  wrote  you  something  last  week  about  Dr. 
Hammond  and  his  curious  son-in-law,  the  Marquis  di 
Lanza.  There  is  a  sensation  afloat  about  them  since.  It 
seems  that  Tcnun  Topics,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  made  an 
allusion  to  Mme.  Lanza,  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  to  which  her  husband  took 
exception.  He  armed  himself  with  all  the  panoply  of  an 
injured  nobleman's  wrath,  and  went  in  search  of  editor 
Potter.  He  found  him  domiciled  in  an  Italian  restaurant 
in  Twenty-ninth  street  kept  by  one  Morello,  whom  the 
marquis  had  every  occasion  to  remember  without  very 
great  pleasure.  He  departed  without  seeing  his  proposed 
victim,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  who  the  latter's  landlord 
was,  and  sent  the  following  note  to  him  at  his  office. 

345  W.  73d  Street,  April  28th. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Potter— Dear  Sir:  After  having  called  several 
times  at  your  office  up  town  and  at  your  lodgings  in  29th  street, 
and  failing  to  meet  you,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  one  of  my 
servants  to  your  down-town  office,  with  my  card,  aslcing  for  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  interview  with  you.  I  regret  to  have  done 
so,  as  the  answer  you  cave  to  the  bearer  of  my  card  tends  to  con- 
firm the  impression  which  I  had  already  entertained  about  you 
(and  shared'by  former  collaborators  ol  Town  Topics)  since  I  had 
read  your  scurrilous  paper.  You  are  certainly  not  a  gentleman, 
but  you  are  the  worst  type  of  an  adventurer,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
the  golden  calf,  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  defenseless  women 
and  bring  tears  and  unhappiness  into  a  family  life.  But  more 
than  that,  you  are  a  coward,  screening  your  cowardice  behind  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  behind  that  sense  of  delicacy  which  a 
refined  woman  always  feels  at  becoming  notorious  through  her 
appeal  to  justice  in  her  behall.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  must 
abstain  from  further  seeking  for  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  meet- 
ing, and  leave  you  and  your  collaborators  (whose  names  are  no 
longer  a  secret)  to  that  fate  which  I  firmly  believe  never  fails  to 
reach  and  punish  those  who  have  disregarded  every  law  of  de- 
cency and  defied  the  laws  of  human  morality.  Respectfully, 
yours,  Lanza. 

To  this,  the  person  addressed  replied  politely,  in  this 

guise: 

New  York,  April  29th. 
Dear  Sir:    I  got  your  letter  to-day.    But  I  never  heard  from 
you  before,  whether  by  servant  or  otherwise.   Drop  in  some 
morning  to  breakfast,  about  eleven,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
talk  the  matter  over  and  put  things  right.    Yours,  truly, 

P.  M.  Potter. 

This  breakfast  would  have  had  to  take  place  at  Mo- 
rello's  or  Delmonico's,  at  which  latter  house  the  marquis 
is  said  to  have  also  played  a  humble  but  useful  role,  Mr. 
Potter  eating  at  one  or  the  other  place  by  custom.  The 
marquis,  not  unnaturally,  did  not  accept  the  invitation, 
but  secured  the  publication  of  his  letter  and  the  reply  to 
it  in  a  little  weekly  theatrical  programme,  published  by  a 
Sixth-avenue  dentist  as  an  advertising  medium  of  a  new 
style  of  cheap  false  teeth.  From  this  exalted  source  his 
father-in-law  had  influence  enough  to  get  it  quoted  into 
The  Star  of  Sunday  last,  along  with  an  elaborate  fiction 
of  editor  Potter's  having  been  made  a  foot-ball  of  by 
bravoes  hired  by  the  marquis  for  the  purpose.  The  next 
step  to  which  society  is  looking  forward  with  bated  breath 
is  a  challenge  from  the  outraged  marquis  to  the  offending 
editor.  The  latter  announces  that  he  will  select  cork- 
screws as  weapons,  and  waiters  from  Delmonico's  and 
Morello's  for  seconds.  Alfrf.d  Trumblk. 


the  san  franciscak. 
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ALB  AN  O. 


The  lake  lies  calm  with  its  mountain  crown, 

And  the  twilight  star  shows  clear, 
And  large  and  solemn  it  gaies  down 

In  the  mirror  of  the  mere. 
Was  it  here  they  rowed  in  their  crazy  craft, 

Where  only  the  ripples  are — 
The  strange  lake-folk  of  the  floating  raft? 

Was  it  yesterday?  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  slept,  and  the  nights  fell  still, 

And  the  thousand  years  rolled  bv. 
Was  there  once  a  city  on  yon  low  hill, 

With  its  towers  along  the  sky, 
And  the  cries  of  the  war-din  of'long  ago 

Wailed  over  the  waters  far? 
There  is  no  stone  left  for  a  man  to  know 

Since  yesterday,  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  sleep,  and  the  ripples  wake, 

And  again  a  thousand  years, 
And  the  tents  of  battle  are  by  the  lake, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  horsemen's  spears; 
They  bend  their  brows  with  a  fierce  surmise 

On  the  lights  in  the  plain  afar, 
And  the  battle-hunger  is  in  their  eyes — 

Was  it  yesterday?  said  the  star. 

And  a  thousand  years — and  the  lake  is  still, 

And  the  star  beams  large  and  white; 
The  burial  chant  rolls  down  the  hill, 

Where  they  bury  the  monk  at  night. 
The  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  lav* 

The  shore  where  the  pine  woods  are, 
And  there's  little  change  but  another  grave 

Since  yesterday,  said  the  star.        Rcnndl  Rodd. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Lend  a  Hand  for  May  contains  the  same  practical 
suggestions  for  charitable  work  as  the  former  numbers. 
"Fighting  the  Devils  in  the  New  York  Slums"  shows  the 
evils  of  the  tenement  system  that  the  reformers  are  trying 
to  combat.  Aside  from  the  direct  information  on  the 
work  of  charity,  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  and 
suggestive  papers.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  serial,  "My 
Friend,  the  Boss,"  is  an  attraction  to  the  magazine. 

A  pamphlet  "exposing  the  errors  and  fallacies  in  Rear- 
admiral  Ammen's  pamphlet  on  the  Eads  Ship  Railway," 
by  E.  L.  Corthell,  is  received. 

NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Every  magazine  in  New  York,  it  is  said,  even  with  the 
greatest  care  against  accumulation,  gets  fairly  swamped 
with  papers,  interesting  and  valuau-"  in  their  way,  which 
have  to  be  abandoned  from  the  impossibility  of  ever  using 
them.  The  Century,  Harper'!,,  the  North  American,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  every  monthly,  notably  the  first  three, 
are  so  overwhelmed  with  contributions  that  they  can  not 
imagine  what  to  do  with  them  all.  Most  of  them  have 
already  accepted  enough  to  last  them  two  years,  without 
making  an  addition.  The  Century  and  North  American 
have  recently  gone  over  their  manuscripts,  and  returned 
such  as  they  knew  ithey  could  not  print,  although  paid 
for,  to  the  authors,  with  their  compliments.  The  popu- 
lar opinion  that  a  well-prepared,  interesting  article  will  be 
sure  to  obtain  acceptance  is  altogether  baseless.  The 
pigeon-holes  of  editors  are  constantly  full  of  just  such  ar- 
ticles awaiting  opportunities  for  printing,  which  often 
never  come. 

Appleton's  Literary  Bulletin,  wishing  to  disarm  the  fears 
of  those  who  believe  that  an  international  copyright  law 
would  increase  the  price  of  books  and  work  a  hardship 
to  American  readers,  gives  the  following  list  of  books 
which  would  be  exempted,  and  which  would  remain  as 
cheap  as  they  now  are:  "School-books  and  text-books; 
standard  authors — the  entire  literature  of  the  past;  Amer- 
can  fiction,  and  popular  literature  generally;  American 
histories,  travels,  science,  books  of  investigation  and 
learning,  cyclopedias,  dictionairies,  books  of  reference, 
manuals  for  mechanics,  etc. ;  foreign  bocks  of  rcience 
and  learning;  magazines,  reviews,  periodicals  of  all  kinds. 
This  list  includes  almost  every  thing  that  enters  into  edu- 
cation, or  that  concerns  the  student  or  scholar.  Increase 
of  price,  should  there  prove  to  be  an  increase  of  price, 
would  fall  solely  on  new  books  of  a  popular  character- 
almost  exclusively,  in  fact,  upon  reprints  of  English  fic- 
tion." 

For  some  months,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the 
banker,  has  been  at  work  upon  a  volume  of  his  reminis- 
cences of  Wall  street  and  the  famous  men  who  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  financial  world.  The  book  will  be  is- 
sued about  the  ist  of  Tuly,  under  the  title  of  Twenty- 
eight  Years'  Experience  in  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Clew  de- 
scribes every  important  event  and  gives  a  sketch 
of  every  prominent  operator  and  familiar  figure 
in  Wall  street.  The  book,  which  is  to  fill  six 
hundred  pages,  will  contain  a  large  number  of  por- 
traits, many  of  which  have  not  before  been  engraved. 
Among  those  already  arranged  for  are  pictures  of  the 
Vandt  rbihs,  Jay  Gould,  James  R.  Keene,  Daniel  Drew, 
Jacob  Little,  and  William  R.  Travcrs,  which  last  accom- 
panies a  very  amusing  chapter  devoted  to  Mr.  Travers's 
sayings  and  doings.  The  dedication  is  "To  the  Veterans 
of  Wall  Street." 

Apropos  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Henry  Harland— who 
is  known  to  the  book  world  as  "Sidney  Luska,"  and  the  au- 
thor of  As  it  Was  Written  and  Mrs.  Peixada— has  resigned 
from  the  surrogate's  office,  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
true,  the  Literary  World  says :   "We  trust  that  Mr.  Har- 


land may  be  able  to  write  many  successful  books,  and  we 
can  not  but  admire  tL'8  confidence  he  has  in  the  profes- 
sion of  letters.  The  author  must  have  a  better  copy- 
right balance-sheet  than  most  of  his  contemporary  novel- 
ists; but  even  the  most  successful  writers  of  novels 
have  felt  the  value  of  having  something  beside  a  copy- 
right account  to  live  upon.  Trollope,  for  example,  never 
trusted  to  novel-writing  as  an  occupation  until  his  stable 
was  filled  with  good  horses,  his  bank  account  at  a  round 
figure,  and  his  post-office  position  a  weight  upon  him." 

As  a  past  poet — a  past-grand  poet,  so  to  speak,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  we  may  still  respect  Tennyson,  but 
as  a  politician  and  a  peer  he  is  little  better  than  a  solemn 
ass.  Think  of  the  old  gentleman's  joining  the  Loyal 
Irish  Patriotic  Union,  whose  object  is  to  resist  granting 
home  rule  to  Ireland!  He  isn't  Irish,  they  arc  not  Irish, 
and  they  are  all  very  poor  patriots,  for  Ireland  or  En- 
gland either.  If  the  venerable  bard  is  so  anxious  as  he 
pretends  to  be  that  Britons  shall  not  "sin  their  fathers' 
sin,"  he  had  better  join  the  Irish  National  League. 

A  writer  in  the  Academy  says  that  "most  English  writ- 
ers use  the  form  'an  historical,'  'an  heroic,'  and  the 
grammarians  allow,  nay,  even  prescribe  it."  The  forms 
of  expression  cited  are  not  English ;  they  are  cockney. 
The  "grammarians"  and  "English  writers"  who  use  that 
form  do  so  because  they  drop  the  "h"  in  pronunciation. 
They  say  "an  'istoric,"  "an  'eroic,"  "an  'orse,"  and  so  on. 
It  is  curious  that  the  grammarians  should  assume  that  old 
England  talks  cockney. —  Tlie  Interior. 

After  the  unanswerable  logic  of  facts  convinced  people 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  not  going  abroad  with 
James  Russell  Lowell,  the  names  of  these  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  were  given  a  much-needed  rest.  But 
it  was  not  for  long.  The  paragraphers  of  half  a  hundred 
papers  now  assure  the  public  that  Mr.  Holmes  will  return 
with  Mr.  Lowell,  if  he  has  to  stick  a  ring-bolt  into  him 
and  fasten  a  chain  to  it. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  issued  the  following  circular  letter : 
"Mr.  Ruskin  trusts  that  his  friends  will  pardon  his  de- 
clining correspondence  in  spring,  and  spending  such  days 
as  may  be  spared  to  him  in  the  fields,  instead  of  at  his 
desk.  Had  he  been  well  he  would  have  been  in  Switzer- 
land, and  begs  his  correspondents  to  imagine  that  he  is 
so;  for  there  is  no  reason,  because  he  is  obliged  to  stop  in 
England,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there." 

George  Alfred  Townsend  has  a  new  novel  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  It  will  be  published  in  the  fall.  It  is  a 
study  of  character  and  a  picture  of  a  period,  like  Tlie  En- 
tailed Hat.  This  book,  by  the  way,  brought  the  author 
some  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  His  newspaper  corre- 
spondence pays  him  a  great  deal  better  than  novel-writing. 

A  French  author,  having  recently  published  a  book  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people  against  the  Jews  in 
France,  has  so  many  challenges  for  duels  on  his  hands 
that  he  finds  skill  with  the  sword  as  valuable  an  accom- 
plishment as  skill  with  the  pen. 

Tlie  Man  Who  Was  Guilty,  by  Flora  Haines  Lough- 
ead,  is  announced  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Series.  The 
novel  will  be  remembered  as  a  feature  of  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan of  a  year  ago. 

Henry  Irving's  Faust  continues  to  prosper  at  the  Ly- 
ceum theater  in  London,  although  it  has  now  run  for 
several  months. 

Cassell  &  Company  promise  "three  good  things,"  by 
untried  authors,  in  the  forthcoming  issues  of  their  Li- 
brary Edition  of  Novels. 

Walt  Whitman  is  going,  to  England  this  year,  and 
Joaquin  Miller  will  stay  in  Mexico.  If  Congress  will  only 
adjourn,  this  country  may  be  happy  yet. 

Paul  H.  Hayne  has  been  requested  by  the  Memorial 
Committee  to  compose  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  to  be  read  at  his  tomb,  on  Decoration-day. 

The  Wind  of  Destiny  is  to  be  title  of  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy's  new  novel,  to  be  issued  this  month. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  changed  the  title  of  Mr. 
Bunner's  story  from  The  End  of  the  Story  to  Tlie  Midge. 


THE  GOAT  AND  THE  GOATEE. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  spring,  and  Mr.  P.  O'Connor  re- 
clined on  the  sill  of  his  open  window — in  any  season  of 
the  year,  a  silly  thing  to  do.  The  sun  shone  down  upon 
the  yard  in  front,  gilding  the  inexpensive  lawn  ornaments, 
and  putting  a  whiter  crust  on  the  drying  mud.  It  shone 
also — for  the  sun  has  little  choice — full  upon  the  head  of 
Mr.  P.  O'Connor,  and  joining  forces  with  a  pint  of 
whisky — for  the  sun  has  no  choice  at  all — put  him  into 
a  deep  slumber.  Before  the  lord  of  the  manor  yielded 
to  Morpheus,  Bacchus  and  Sol,  he  regarded  his  demense 
messuages  with  satisfaction,  indolent  and  lazy,  but  un- 
vexed.  There  was  a  thought  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
buy  a  pig  ere  many  days  and  make  his  entourage  com- 
plete. 

Complete;  that  is  to  say,  he  already  had  a  goat.  The 
first  warm  day  of  spring  made  the  goat  very  happy.  As 
the  genial  sun  dried  the  mud,  tin  cans  and  other  alfresco 
bijouterie  cropped  further  forth  from  the  ground,  and 
enabled  him  to  recognize  many  familiar  esculents  on 
which  he  had  waxed  belligerent  the  previous  autumn. 
Gaily  he  gathered  them  in,  blithely  he  flirted  them  to  and 
fro,  and  vigorously  he  plied  his  jaws  on  them  in  the  grace- 
ful style  of  a  pair  of  scissors  held  slouchwise.  Thus, 
"nourished  by  what  he  fed  on,"  as  poets  paradoxically 


aay,  he  again  grew  belligerent,  even  as  he  had  in  the 
sbove-mentioned  autumn. 

Then  it  was  that  he  espied  P.  O'Connor  sleeping  at  the 
open  window,  and  then  it  was  that,  in  volatile  goat  fash- 
ion, he  conceived  an  instant  animosity  against  P.  O'Con- 
nor's goatee,  which  shimmered  in  the  sun  of  the  spring- 
time. Running  quickly  beneath  the  window,  he  sneered, 
in  tones  of  deepest  significance :  "Wah!" 

"Whom  are  you  talking  to?"  cried  the  goatee. 

"I'm  talkin'  to  you,  you  brindle  boot-brush.  Ou-ah  ! 
You're  the  worst-looking  goatee  I  ever  saw." 

"I  imagine  you  are  about  the  worst-looking  goat,"  an- 
swered the  goatee,  very  carelessly;  "but,  really,  I'm  no 
judge  of  goats.  You  may  be  very  handsome  for  a  goat.  I 
go  in  different  society." 

"Fine  society  you  go  in  with  that  red-faced  Mick," 
yelled  the  goat,  lorgetting  his  allegiance. 

"It  would  be  more  becoming,"  replied  the  goatee,  "to 
stand  on  our  own  merits.  This  gentleman  behind  me, 
'red-faced  Mick'  I  think  you  call  him,  would  be  much 
pained  if  I  informed  him  of  your  strictures." 

The  implied  threat  frightened  the  goat  into  compara- 
tive calmness.  "Mr.  O'Connor,"  he  said,  virtuously,  "is 
a  worthy  man.  When  I  inadvertently  called  him  norid- 
complexioncd,  it  was  because  you,  with  your  ugliness, 
gave  him  that  appearance.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make 
to  him." 

The  goat  now  grew  bolder.  "You  want  to  stand  on 
your  own  merits,  do  you?    What  merits?" 

"I  protect  the  human  chin  and  throat." 

"You  do?  Well,  you  don't  protect  the  throat  much.  1 
have  known  several  murderers  who  wore  goatees  to  die  of 
throat  trouble." 

"That  is  all  very  well  " 

"Of  course  it  is  all  very  well.    A  man  who  wears  a 
thing  like  yourself  ought  to  die." 
"I  don't  deal  in  personalities." 

"No ;  you  deal  more  in  hair-dyes.  A  week  ago  you 
were  a  beautiful  burned-cork  black." 

"That  is  not  my  fault,"  said  the  goatee;  "others  of  my 
family  are  worn  by  the  highest  and  richest  in  the  land, 
who  scorn  hair-dye  as  they  do  goats." 

"No  doubt  goatees  are  worn  by  the  richest.  A  man  with 
a  goatee  ought  to  make  his  everlasting  fortune." 

"He  deserves  to." 

"He  certainly  does.  He  deserves  to  make  his  ever- 
lasting fortune  at  cards,  to  make  up  for  his  everlasting 
fiat-out  in  love." 

"Why  in  love?"  asked  the  goatee,  uneasily. 

"Young  ladies  don't  like  goatees,"  answered  the  goat, 
epigrammatically.  "There  are  sweeter  things  in  the  gift 
of  Cupid  than  being  run  in  the  neck  with  a  whisk- 
broom." 

This  was  the  goatee's  weak  point.  He  hastened  to 
change  the  subject. 

"The  highest  in  the  land  don't  keep  goats,  so  you 
know  nothing  about  them.  You  know  more  about 
Micks  than  any  thing  else.  Go  off  and  eat  some  more 
tin  cans." 

"What's  the  matter  with  tin  cans?"  asked  the  goat,  in 
surprise. 

"Oh,  nothing — for  goats.  Tin  cans  and  glassware  and 
stove-lids  are  just  the  things  for  goats.  Don't  change 
your  diet.  The  papers  say  it  would  make  a  goat  sick  to 
eat  any  thing  edible,  and  that  a  pint  of  gruel  would  kill 
him." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  kill  a  goatee.  Books  on  table  man- 
ners state  that  goatees  are  fond  of  rich,  juicy  food,  and 
that  they  will  soak  away  a  pint  of  soup  in  the  shake  of  a 
goat's  tail." 

"You  are  very  coarse,"  said  the  goatee,  with  forced 
calmness;  "you  are  coarse  even  for  a  goat." 
"Come  off!" 

"Try  to  be  more  delicate." 
"Cheese  it." 

"Make  an  attempt,  Billy." 

"Shut  up !"  yelled  the  goat,  with  the  anger  and  des- 
peration of  baffled  repartee.  Then  he  backed  off,  started 
ahead  and  leaped  into  the  air,  directly  at  the  helpless 
goatee ;  but,  his  mind  being  distorted  with  rage,  he  missed 
the  mark  and  impinged  heavily  on  the  window-sill.  He 
then  rose  from  where  he  had  fallen,  agitated  his  tail  with 
new-found  rage,  and  projected  himself  again  into  space. 
This  time  he  struck  two  feet  lower  than  before;  but,  far 
from  making  him  abandon  the  attempt,  or  even  show 
signs  of  discomfiture,  the  healthful  exercise  served  only 
to  put  him  in  a  normal  state  of  liveliness  and  satisfaction. 
Presently,  his  mind  clearing,  he  conceived  an  idea.  To 
execute  it  he  stood  on  his  hind  feet,  bringing  his  head 
on  a  level  with  the  window.  This  done,  he  opened  his 
mouth  slouchwise,  gathered  in  the  paralyzed  goatee 
with  a  few  deft  turns,  and  proceeded  to  a  diabolical  re- 
past. 

It  was  an  instance  of  the  fate  awaiting  satirists  obnox- 
ious to  an  unscrupulous  adminstration. 

But  the  tension  on  the  goatee  awoke  P.  O'Connor. 
Being  very  drunk,  P.  O'Connor  had  a  lofty  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  its  more  general,  impersonal  and  abstract  form. 
Finding  the  goat,  without  apparent  reason,  consuming 
his  goatee,  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  two  things — to  kill 
the  goat  and  cut  off  the  goatee. 

He  arose — the  floor  took  a  great  lurch  as  he  did  so, — 
steered  himself  about  the  room  with  dizzy  dignity,  re- 
pressed a  desire  to  sit  down  on  the  gyrating  chairs  that 
passed  him,  and  procured  a  razor  and  a  revolver.  He 
neld  the  razor  at  the  window,  and  fired;  then  he  started 
at  the  goatee  with  the  revolver.  He  didn't  quite  under- 
stand what  all  the  noise  was  about,  but  the  razor  seemed 
to  pull,  and  he  concluded  to  defer  tonsorial  operations 
until  some  indistinct  time  in  the  future. 

He  sat  down;  things  revolved  confusedly,  but  he  no- 
ticed they  went  around  at  greater  and  greater  distances. 
P.  O'Connor  slept. — Puck. 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  they  say,  is  studying  English,  with  all 
her  might,  and  while  in  English-speaking  countries  here- 
after will  thank  no  one  for  talking  to  her  in  French. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AT  END  OF  LOVE. 


As  one  who,  dying  in  some  far-off  place — 
Some  northern  land  no  lavish  sun  makes  bright — 
Dreams  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 

How  once  it  lared  with  him,  by  other  ways. 

Through  large,  blue  nights  ana  deep  Italian  days. 
And  seems  once  more  to  see  things  out  of  sight, 
To  hear  old  sounds  which  bring  back  old  delight, 

Vet  hears,  above  them  all,  the  words  Death  says; 

So  now,  at  end  of  love,  I  ponder  still 
On  all  love's  glory,  which  was  once  mine  own  ; 

And  sweet,  elusive  visions  come  to  fill 
The  night  with  beauty,  and  some  long  lost  tone 

Sounds  through  the  dark;  but  when  the  dawn  is  chill, 
I  wake  and  shudder  to  know  my  heart  alone. 

Philip  Bourkc  Mars/on,  in  tfem  York  IndtpenJint. 


THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  STRIKE. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 
III. 

From  Baltimore  the  turbulence  passed  to  Keyser,  Cum- 
berland, Sir  John's  Run,  Grafton,  Wheeling,  and  New- 
ark.   On  the  19th  of  July  the  epidemic  reached  Pitts- 
burgh, on  which  date  the  brakemen  and  members  of 
the  Trainmen's  Union  struck  against  the  ten  per  cent  re- 
duction proposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company.    Freight  conductor  Ryan's  train  was 
just  about  to  start  out.    The  "crew"  had  been  assigned, 
and  the  engineers  were  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  un- 
loose their  iron  steeds,  when,  after  a  short  conference,  the 
conductor  was  informed  by  the  brakemen  that  they  would 
not  go  out  with  the  train.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed  from 
this  occurrence  before  a  crowd  of  fully  five  hundred  em- 
ployes had  gathered,  and  all  efforts  at  starting  the  trains 
proved  ineffectual.   The  strike  had  begun.   Trains  were 
run  upon  the  side  tracks  and  left  there.  At  night  a  strong 
guard  of  strikers  patrolled  the  tracks  and  took  complete 
possession  of  the  road.    The  mayor  was  appealed  to  by 
Chief  Clerk  Watt,  who  had  been  brutally  assaulted  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  big,  burly  yardman.    He  was  conven- 
iently "ill,"  however.    The  sheriff  went  to  Twenty-eighth 
street,  and  solemnly  ordered  the  strikers  to  disperse.  He 
was  laughed  at.  Instead,  therefore,  of  calling  out  a  posse, 
he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Hartranft,  urging  him  to  call 
out  the  militia.    The  governor,  however,  was  absent  in  the 
western  mountains;  the  lieutenant-governor  could  not  be 
found :  so  resort  was  had  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
state,  who  ordered  General  A.  L.  Pearson  to  place  a  reg- 
iment of  militia  at  the  sheriffs  disposal.    General  Pear- 
son accordingly  ordered  out  the  Eighteenth  regiment  (the 
Duquesne  Greys)  at  7  a.  m.  on  Friday  morning.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  tracks  were  placarded  with  the  govern- 
or's proclamation.    At  twelve  the  Duquesne  Greys 
started  for  the  scene  of  trouble.    The  Fourteenth  regi- 
ment, supported  by  a  portion  of  the  Hutchinson  battery, 
was  ordered  to  the  outer  depot.     These  detachments 
were  further  strengthened  by  calling  out  additional  com- 
panies of  the  Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth  regiments  and 
the  remaining  section  of  the  Hutchinson  battery.  There 
was  no  overt  outbreak  that  day  beyond  the  absolute  re- 
fusal of  the  rioters  to  submit  to  the  law  in  response  to 
General  Pearson's  question  at  the  reading  of  the  govern- 
or's proclamation. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st  of  July,  the  first  bloodshed  com- 
menced. The  adjutant-general  had,  the  previous  evenin« 
ordered  out  the  whole  of  the  First  division  of  the  National' 
Guard,  numbering  about  one  thousand  men,  to  proceed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  under  command  of 
Major-general  R.  M.  Brinton.  At  one  o'clock  the  com- 
mand reached  Pittsburgh,  and  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
attempt  the  moving  of  the  trains,  under  their  protection. 
About  three  o'clock  the  Riot  act  was  read ;  and  shortly 
after  the  Philadelphia  troops  began  to  clear  the  tracks. 
The  local  regiments— the  Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth- 
become  completely  disorganized.  They  had  permitted 
members  of  the  mob  to  crowd  in  among  them  and  hob- 
nob with  them  until  their  ranks  were  broken  and  their 
arms  secured. 

The  Philadelphia  troops  met  with  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  soon  pistol-shots  and  showers  of  coal  and  stone 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  from  every  direction. 
They  received,  however,  no  orders  to  fire.  At  last,  goaded 
beyond  forbearance,  the  Philadelphians  fired  volley  after 
volley.  The  effects  were  terrible.  The  mob  retreated, 
broken  and  in  confusion.  The  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
regiments  now  threw  down  their  arms  and  mingled  freely 
with  the  rioters.  General  Brinton's  command  was  utterly 
deserted  by  the  Pittsburghers.  The  Philadelphians  re- 
tired for  the  night,  by  command  of  General  Pearson, 
to  the  machine-yard.  The  populace  in  the  meanwhile 
had  been  intensely  inflamed  by  vehement  harangues,  fiery 
drink,  and  their  bloody  repulse.  Every  one  believed  that 
the  Philadelphians  had  wantonly  butchered  their  citizens 
in  cold  blood.  An  infuriated  mob,  swollen  to  ten  times 
their  former  strength,  now  collected  round  the  yards  and 
besieged  the  Philadelphia  soldiery;  they  commenced  a 
regular  fusillade,  from  every  available  point,  but  finding 
that  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  troops  by  musketry  was 
of  no  avail  they  resolved  to  burn  them  out  like  rats. 

In  rapid  succession  the  rioters  sent  burning  oil-cars 
whirling  down  the  tracks,  until  a  regular  blockade  of  raging 
flames  was  formed.  From  this  the  fire  spread  to  the 
"sand-house,"  a  building  near  the  round-house.  About 


three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  flames  grew  so  intense 
that  the  troops  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  machine 
shops  and  round-house. 

The  mob,  meanwhile,  had  dragged  a  captured  cannon 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  yards,  loaded  it  to 
the  muzzle,  and  would  have  seriously  imperiled  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Brinton's  command  had  not  the  latter 
ordered  a  detachment  of  sixty-five  of  his  men  to  open  fire 
on  these  wild  cannoneers.  The  volley  was  effective. 
With  a  yell  of  baffled  rage  the  mob  retreated  slowly,  car- 
rying away  their  dead  and  wounded.  About  half-past 
six  it  became  apparent  that  the  position  could  be  held 
no  longer;  the  round-house  had  caught  fire  at  last:  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  evacuate  it.  The  order  was 
given  to  march.  Accordingly,  the  troops  set  out  for  the 
Government  arsenal,  where  General  Brinton  felt  sure 
that  protection  would  be  afforded. 

As  they  marched  rapidly  through  the  streets,  the  mob, 
which  had  again  collected,  attacked  them  on  every  side. 
From  the  windows  above,  from  behind  every  lamD-post, 
over  every  hydrant-head,  from  every  open  door,  shot  the 
flame,  the  smoke,  and  the  bullets.  The  speed  of  the 
troops  increased.  Soldiers  fell  on  every  side,  and  at  last 
their  comrades  returned  the  fire.  At  last  the  march 
broke  into  a  flight,  for  now  the  street  had  become  a  defile 
of  death.  A  street-car  was  overtaken,  the  horses  unhitched, 
and  it  was  dragged  along  by  dozens  of  strong  men, 
while  armed  members  of  the  mob,  supported  by  armed 
policemen,  fired  on  the  troops  through  its  windows.  At 
last,  the  fainting,  half-starved  troops  reached  the  arsenal, 
only  to  have  its  strong  gates  shut  in  their  faces.  The 
flight  now  became  a  grand  rush.  Each  soldier  ran  on 
his  own  account,  and  no  halt  was  made  until  the 
shady  grounds  at  Claremont — nearly  twelve  miles  away — 
were  reached. 

The  mob,  having  spent  its  fury,  was  content  not  to  fol- 
low up  its  victory,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  Then  commenced  the  most 
extraordinary  saturnalia  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
The  long  lines  of  freight  cars,  extending  for  miles,  were 
plundered  of  their  valuable  freight ;  private  dwellings  were 
robbed,  cars  were  set  on  fire;  and  during  a  period  of 
thirty-six  hours  Pittsburgh  was  the  scene  of  the  most  un- 
bridled license,  orgy,  arson,  pillage,  and  debauch.  The 
contagion  of  dishonesty  affected  even  the  most  respect- 
able citizens,  who  either  looked  listlessly  on  or  openly 
participated  in  the  robbery,  securing  and  carrying  away 
every  article  of  value  they  could  lay  hold  of.  "Why, 
it'll  burn  if  we  don't  take  it !"  was  the  easy  method  in 
which  they  satisfied  their  consciences. 

A  mad  scramble  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  went  on. 
Tramps  laid  aside  their  tattered  garments  and  arrayed 
themselves  in  new  attire.  Thieves  leisurely  broke  open 
the  cars,  with  bars  of  iron,  and  dived  into  the  boxes  and 
packages ;  drunkards  made  merry  over  stolen  barrels  of 
whisky.  One  poor  devil,  who  had  lost  his  hat  and  could 
not  procure  a  cup  or  other  article  with  which  to  get  a 
drink,  was  seen  endeavoring  to  reach  down  into  an 
open  barrel,  with  his  head.  One  of  the  mob  caught  him 
and  dashed  him  head  forward  into  the  fiery  stuff,  which 
splashed  in  all  directions.  It  may  be  imagined  that  for 
once  in  his  life  he  got  enough.  The  mistakes  made  in 
the  selection  of  the  plunder  were  excessively  ludicrous. 
Two  Irish  women  toiled  up  the  steep  hills,  lugging  two  ex- 
tremely heavy  barrels  in  safety  to  their  respective  shanties, 
which  stood  side  by  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  deep  gulch. 

"An  phat  is  yours  f '  queried  one,  as  she  seated  her- 
self on  her  prized  barrel,  and  fanned  herself  with  her 
apron. 

"Faith,  an'  it's  'White  River,'  the  swatest  and  best  uv 
all !" 

"By  the  same  token,  so's  mine!   'Twas  a  great  day 
for  the  poor !" 
"Ah,  yis,  a  blissed  Sunday  I" 

But  it  was  not  a  blessed  Monday ;  for  on  that  day  these 
deluded  beings  each  found  out  that  she  had  a  barrel  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  instead  of  the  supposed  flour. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on.  The  Union  depot,  the  Pan- 
handle depot,  the  Adams  Express  depot,  the  Great  Ele- 
vator, were  all  totally  consumed. 

In  vain  did  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Tuigg,  has- 
tening from  his  episcopal  residence,  plunge  into  the 
thickest  of  the  mob,  begging  and  pleading,  in  the  name 
of  his  sacred  calling,  its  members  to  desist  from  their 
lawless  acts.  Showers  of  stone  and  bits  of  iron  were  the 
only  response.  In  vain  did  the  Rev.  Alexander  Clark, 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Record,  risk  his  life  among  the 
rioters. 

The  rapine,  pillage  and  incendiarism  continued  till 
night  fell  upon  the  city.  The  excitement  gradually 
calmed  as  the  fires  died  out,  and  barbarism  was  lifted 
from  a  city  of  barbarians  simply  because  its  inhabitants 
had  tired  of  being  such.  So  ended  the  strike  at  Pitts- 
burgh— a  strike  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  American  history;  a  strike  which  made  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  a  disgrace  to  the  Union,  offering,  as  it  did,  a 
theater  for  the  display  of  the  vilest  of  human  passions. 
When  all  was  over,  five  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
riot,  Governor  Hartranft  returned  from  the  West,  with 
six  thousand  troops.  Whilst  this  savage  exhibition  of  tur- 
bulence and  communism  was  disgracing  Pittsburgh,  the 
strikers  in  the  neighboring  burg  of  Allegheny  City  were 
remarkable  for  their  orderly  behavior.   From  the  time 


jthe  strike  began  till  it  was  ended  not  one  drop  of  blood 
[was  shed,  nor  was  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  destroyed 
jby  force,  or  lost  through  theft. 

,  The  strike  at  Allegheny  City  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
fits  connection  with  Robert  Ammon,  of  whose  preceding 
(career  I  have  already  given  a  sketch,  and  who  at  the  out- 
break of  the  trouble  was  elected  general  manager,  by  the 
employes  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railway.  He  was  installed  at  the  dispatcher's  office, 
where  he  at  once  assumed  complete  control  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  railway  service;  issued  passes  over  the 
road,  over  his  own  name  as  manager,  and  dictated  how 
and  when  trains  should  move.  His  power,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  last  long.  When  Governor  Hartranft 
arrived  by  special  train  from  the  West,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  he  boarded  the  governor's  palace  car,  and  forced 
the  chief  executive  to  address,  from  the  platform,  the  im- 
mense mob  of  strikers  surging  around.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  his  overthrow.  That  evening,  the  committee,  see- 
ing he  was  leading  them  into  danger,  summarily  removed 
him ;  and  a  week  subsequently  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison. 

At  Johnstown,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  the 
mill  hands  closed  every  factory  and  foundry,  and  saluted 
each  train  laden  with  troops,  as  it  passed  through,  with 
stones,  chunks  of  coal  and  pieces  of  metal,  badly  cutting 
and  bruising  them.  When  the  United  States  regulars, 
however,  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  came  along,  things 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  Colonel  Hamilton,  out  of  all 
patience  and  full  of  indignation,  sprang  from  his  seat, 
shouting  out,  "By  God,  I'll  put  a  stop  to  this !" 

The  train  was  stopped — and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  A 
second  after,  owing  to  its  momentum,  the  train  collided 
with  a  flat  car  laden  with  brick,  placed  there  by  the  strik- 
ers. Several  of  the  soldiers  were  badly  wounded  by  the 
collision.  Colonel  Hamilton  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken. 
He  jumped  down,  however,  collected  his  troops,  ran 
down  and  captured  hundreds  of  the  mob — gathered  them, 
like  herded  cattle ;  corralled  them  against  the  wreck,  and 
eventually  bore  them  off  to  Pittsburgh  as  prisoners,  where 
they  were  thrown  into  jail.  At  Altoona  the  military 
trains  were  assaulted  in  a  similar  way.  The  chief  feature 
in  the  troubles  at  this  city  was  the  supreme  cowardice  of 
a  |detachment  of  Philadelphia  troops,  who  were  being 
brought  down  to  reinforce  those  already  at  Pittsburgh. 
One  cDmpany,  on  being  attacked,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fraternized  with  the  strikers;  many  of  the  others 
bought  tickets  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  bal- 
ance retreated  precipitately  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
city.  Those  who  attempted  to  return  to  Philadelphia— 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  City  Troop,  the  crack 
Philadelphia  cavalry  organization — were  inglorously  cap- 
tured and  completely  humiliated  and  disgraced  at  Harris- 
burg. 

Rioting  had  commenced  at  the  latter  city  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  July.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  Monday, 
at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  word  was  sent  to  the  mob 
that  detachments  of  the  two  Philadelphia  regiments, 
among  which  were  the  City  Troop  which  had  fled  from 
Altoona,  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  pre- 
pared to  surrender  their  arms.  A  crowd  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  mob  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  foot-and- 
wagon  bridge,  to  be  present  at  the  surrender.  When  the 
militia  saw  this  formidable  body  of  men,  however — be- 
coming panic-stricken, — they  turned  and  fled.  The  ter- 
rified soldiers  were  at  last  reassured,  and  surrender  took 
place.  The  strikers  hemmed  in  their  prisoners,  and,  amid 
the  wildest  cheers,  marched  them  triumphantly  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  eventually  to  an  hotel,  where  the 
scared  and  exhausted  fellows  were  fed.  Then,  after 
marching  them  through  and  through  the  streets  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  exhausting  themselves 
with  shrieking  and  howling,  the  mob  turned  them  loose,  to 
get  to  their  homes  as  best  they  could,  like  captured  mice 
that  cats  had  wearied  of  playing  with. 

At  Reading,  the  chief  features  of  the  rioting  were  the 
burning  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  bridge  and  the  attack  on 
the  militia  under  General  Reeder,  in  the  "Cut." 

At  Scranton,  where  the  strike  broke  out  among  the 
miners,  on  July  28th,  Mayor  McCune  would  most  prob- 
ably have  been  killed  had  not  the  Rev.  Father  Dunn,  of 
St.  Vincent's  cathedral,  several  times  thrown  himself 
bodily  between  him  and  upraised  clubs,  which  were 
stayed  by  these  acts  of  heroism. 

This  chapter  of  horrors,  however,  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  dwell  on.  We  find  the  same  sickening  monot- 
ony of  outrage,  riot,  assassination,  in  all  the  cities  through 
which  the  great  wave  of  turbulence,  riot  and  incendi- 
arism spread,  the  lurid  gloom  occasionally  lit  up  by  such 
acts  of  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  as  that  of  the  young 
telegraph  operator  August  Doudel,  who  remained  at  his 
post  in  the  burning  telegraph  office  at  Pittsburgh,  until, 
literally,  forced  from  his  position  by  the  flames,  he  left 
a  record  of  his  bravery  in  his  last  message — "Fire's  too 
hot.  Good  night;"  and  that  of  the  boy  hero,  James 
O'Neill,  who  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  swinging  back 
the  draw-bridge  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  handful  of 
police  struggling  with  an  infuriated  mob  over  one  hun- 
dred times  their  number. 

And  so  the  wave  passed  on  through  Reading,  Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo,  New  York,  Louisville,  till  at  last  it  broke 
shattered  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  what  inference  can  we  draw  from 
the  brief  glance  we  have  taken  at  the  history  of  strikes?  I 
think  we  may  fairly  state  that  the  result  is  one  of  disaster 
to  those  who  participated  in  them.  After  periods  of  ter- 
rible suffering  and  privation  the  men  have  generally  ca- 
pitulated at  discretion,  returning  to  work  on  terms  little  if 
at  ail  better,  and  not  seldom  worse,  than  those  against 
which  they  had  revolted.  What  better  instance  could  we 
have  had  than  the  great  telegraph  strike  of  1883?  where 
every  thing  seemed  favorable  and  conducive  to  success; 
where  an  organized  body  of  picked  men,  of  good  educa- 
tion and  unusual  intelligence,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  and  the  serious  commercial  inconveniences 
attendant  on  their  action,  were  yet  unabie,  obstinately  as 
they  struggled,  to  contend  successfully  against  organized 
capital.  No,  I  believe  that  strikes  will  eventually  effect 
much  good  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes;  for  all  events,  however  disastrous  tem- 
porarily, work  in  harmony  toward  producing  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may. 

But  the  participants  in  these  great  movements  must  be 
content  to  undergo  martyrdom  for  the  benefit  of  future 
workers  who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  their  suffering.  They 
must  be  prepared,  like  the  Hindu  devotees,  to  immolate 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  another  Jug- 
gernaut, for  aught  of  profit  or  advantage  in  the  revolts 
they  have  inaugurated  they  can  never  hope  to  share. 
They  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity,  if  they  are  determined  on  adopting  these 
forcible  measures  for  their  amelioration.  I  think,  per- 
haps, the  truest  solution  of  the  problem  of  strikes  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  eminent  English  politico-econ- 
omist Thornton,  who,  speaking  of  the  result  of  strikes, 
thus  sums  up  his  convictions: 

"On  all  occasions  I  believe  the  masters  have  been  the 
victors,  yet  every  concession  made  has  been  to  the  van- 
quished."  

My  heart,  my  heart  is  weary, 

Yet  merrily  beams  the  May; 
And  I  lean  against  the  linden, 

High  on  the  terrace  gray. 

The  town-moat,  far  below  me, 

Runs  silent  and  sad  and  blue; 
A  boy  in  a  boat  floats  o'er  it, 

Still  fishing  and  whistling  too. 


And  a  beautiful  varied  picture 

Spreads  out  beyond  the  flood — 
Fair  houses  and  gardens  and  people, 
And  cattle  and  meadow  and  wood. 


A  NORTHERN  REBEL. 


Heine. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  SHELDON. 


"Cal  could  tell  it  to  you  better,  child,  for  she  was  al- 
ways stronger  at  remembering;  and,  though  it's  over 
twenty  years  since  it  all  happened,  I  can't  think  of  it  yet 
without  a  risin'  in  my  throat.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  known 
then,  as  we  do  now,  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  South, 
it  might  have  made  a  difference  in  the  way  we  looked  at 
it.  But  I  can't  tell,  for  we  didn't;  and  the  case  we  had 
against  him  then  was  very  black. 

"You  see,  he  was  a  Democrat  to  begin  with,  and  that 
helped  to  make  him  unpopular.  At  first,  when  the  war 
news  began  to  come,  he  was  always  down  at  Buck's  store, 
in  the  evenings,  with  the  rest  to  see  the  papers  as  soon  as 
they  came  in,  and  talk  about  the  news.  But  he  didn't 
like  Lincoln,  and  was  free  to  hope  he  wouldn't  be 
elected;  and  I  guess  he  got  some  pretty  hard  words  at 
times  from  those  that  thought  him  wrong.  But  he  kept 
a-goin',  and  never  let  on  to  mind  it  till  the  news  came 
about  Sumter,  and  then  the  call  for  troops. 

"My  two  older  boys  went  with  the  first  company,  and 
George — that's  your  papa— stayed  at  home  to  look  after 
the  women  folks  and  the  farm.  He  was  only  a  boy  then, 
but  I  remember  just  how  he  looked  when  he  came  home 
and  told  us  the  names  of  four  or  five  in  the  village  who 
might  have  enlisted  and  wouldn't.  Not  because  there 
was  any  thing  to  keep  them  at  home,  but  because  they 
didn't  believe  in  the  Union;  and  that  man  Chambers 
was  one  of  them ! 

"You  can't  understand,  child,  what  that  meant  in 
those  days;  but  it  made  people  so  bitter  that  Chambers 
didn't  go  to  the  store  in  the  evening  any  more,  and  went 
for  his  mail  when  there  wasn't  anybody  round.  Then 
he  refused  to  give  any  thing  to  the  fund  for  the  sick  sol- 
diers ;  and  they  did  say  that  when  his  wife  picked  a  box 
of  lint  to  send  with  the  others  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion he  wouldn't  let  her  send  it,  and  just  took  it  and  put 
it  in  the  fire. 

"O  my  dear,  pray  God  that  you  may  never  live  to  see 
a  war  and  have  your  men  folks  go,  and  you  be  left  at 
home  to  hug  your  children  and  try  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing, and  hope  for  the  best  for  their  sakes,  with  your  own 
heart  always  in  your  throat.  Well,  as  time  went  on 
most  of  the  men  around  were  drafted,  and  it  got  to  be 
quite  an  event  to  see  one  pass  the  house.  We  women 
and  George  did  the  work  on  the  place  as  best  we  could, 
and  though  this  man  Chambers  lived  in  the  next  field  to 
us  we  never  went  near  him  any  more,  and  he  never  dared 
to  speak  to  us. 


"Often  at  night  we  used  to  see  him  starting  out  for  An- 
derson's— for  Anderson  was  a  rebel,  too,  and  so  they 
hungtogether.  We  used  to  think,  at  first,  it  was  because 
he  hadn't  anybody  else  to  talk  to.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  we  noticed  that  he  mostly  went  when  the  rebels 
had  gained  a  victory  over  us,  and  then  we  knew  that  he 
and  Anderson  were  rejoicing  over  us,  and  telling  each 
other  how  much  they  hoped  the  Union  would  be  broken. 

"Those  were  hard,  bitter  thoughts,  my  dear,  but  we 
couldn't  help  them.  And  when,  after  the  fighting  in  the 
Wilderness,  the  news  came  that  your  Uncle  John  was 
killed,  I  own  that  I  went  out  and  watched  to  see  if  the 
man  went  over  to  Anderson's  that  night.  He  did;  and 
when  I  saw  his  lantern  going  twinkling  down  the  road  I 
hated  him,  till  I  am  afraid  there  was  murder  in  my  heart. 
If  I  had  had  a  gun  I  think  I  should  have  tried  to  kill 
him ;  for  somehow  I  couldn't  help  feeling  as  if  he  was 
one  of  my  boy's  murderers  and  was  glad  that  he  was 
killed. 

"It  was  just  after  that  that  his  wife  took  sick  and 
died.  I  know  now  that  it  was  worry  and  grief  that  killed 
her,  but  I  didn't  then;  for,  God  forgive  me,  neither  I  nor 
anybody  went  near  the  house,  and  her  husband  was  the 
only  mourner  that  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

"But  the  climax  came  when  Booth  had  murdered  Lin- 
coln. We  had  heard  the  rumor,  but  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  it — so  much  was  always  to  be  heard  in  those 
times  that  was  not  true.  It  took  news  a  long  time  to  get 
out  on  those  Iowa  prairies,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
papers  to  come.  But  so  many  wild  stories  got  afloat  that 
we  couldn't  help  being  uneasy;  and  then  the  mail  was  de- 
layed and  did  not  come  till  morning.  George  went  down 
for  it ;  and  I  remember  I  was  washing  the  milk  cans  when 
I  heard  his  step  on  the  porch.  I  couldn't  wait,  and  threw 
open  the  door,  and  with  my  voice  trembling  so  I  could 
hardly  ask  him,  I  said: 

"  'Is  it  true,  George?   Is  it  true?' 

"He  was  shaking  all  over,  and  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  answered  me : 

"  'Mother,  I'm  afraid  it  is!' 

"And  then  I  just  put  my  apron  over  my  face  and  went 
and  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  cried  as  if  my  heart 
would  break.  I  couldn't  have  felt  worse  if  it  had  been 
my  other  own  boy.  Well,  well,  there  wasn't  much  work 
done  in  the  house  that  day.  It  seemed  as  if  the  end  of 
every  thing  had  come.  It  was  only  when  the  cows  lowed 
and  cried  at  night,  and  grew  so  uneasy  with  their  full 
bags,  that  we  remembered  and  went  out  and  milked  and 
fed  them. 

"Who  it  started  with  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  now  think 
it  was  altogether  right ;  but  when  I  got  back  I  found  the 
kitchen  full  of  women — not  come  a-gossipin';  there  was 
too  many  of  them  for  that:  but  stern-faced,  bitter 
women,  who,  like  me,  had  husbands  or  brothers  in  the 
war;  and  some,  poor  souls,  that  had  lost  them  there. 
Mary  Williams's  mother — you  remember  Mary  Williams 
— was  the  leader,  and  they  had  come  to  deal  out  justice 
to  that  rebel  Chambers  for  being  in  the  wrong.  They 
had  a  feather  bed  and  a  big  pot  of  black  sheep-dip,  that 
stuck  like  tar,  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  really  happy  when  I 
thought  what  those  things  was  for. 

"They  had  come  to  our  place,  it  being  nearest,  and 
they  wanted  me  to  go  along.  I  expected  George  would 
object,  but  he  didn't ;  and  if  he  had  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  just  the  same.  It  was  a  clear  night,  and  so 
still  we  could  hear  the  fish  jumping  in  the  reservoir  way 
across  the  pasture.  We  had  left  Chambers  alone  so  long 
that  I  suppose  he  never  thought  of  our  being  near  him, 
for  the  doors  were  unlocked  and  entrance  as  easy  as  we 
could  possibly  have  hoped  for.  He  was  in  the  back 
room,  where  the  lamp  was,  and  after  we  got  into  the  hall 
it  took  us  all  aback  to  hear  him  talking  as  if  somebody 
was  with  him.  At  first  we  thought  of  going  out  and  com- 
ing back  when  he  was  alone;  but  Miss  Williams,  she 
held  up  her  hand,  and  we  stood  a  minute  and  listened, 
and  then  we  knew  it  was  his  boy  he  was  a-speakin'  to, 
and  that  he  was  putting  him  to  bed.  We  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  little  fellow,  it  was  so  long  since  we  had 
been  there. 

"  'Where's  your  night-gown,  Johnnie?'  came  to  us  pres- 
ently from  the  stillness. 

"'Here  it  is,  papa,'  said  the  boy's  little  querulous 
voice. 

"  'That's  it !  Here,  let  me  put  this  on  your  neck  first. 
Papa  don't  want  you  to  get  any  more  cold.  Now,  your 
arms  here.' 

"  'Why,  papa,'  expostulated  the  little  voice,  'what  are 
you  doin'?    Mamma  don't  do  it  that  way.' 

"There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
half  sob  from  Chambers,  and  then  he  said  : 

'"My  little  man  must  be  patient.  It's  hard  for  papa 
too,  now  mamma's  gone;  and  papa  hasn't  learned  how 
to  do  all  the  things  yet.' 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  was  because  we  were  women 
or  because  we  hadn't  thought  of  it  before  that  what 
we  heard  then  went  to  our  hearts.  We  had  been 
thinking  so  long  of  Chambers  as  being  such 
monster  that  we  had  clean  forgotten  he  might  have 
feelings,  or  that  we  might  be  doing  him  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  we  all  felt  it  now,  and  I  looked  at  the  others, 
and  some  of  them  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  cry. 
And  Miss  Williams,  she  leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered, 
real  solemn: 


"  'Ann,  do  you  think  we  helped  to  kill  that  woman? 
And  I  said : 

"  'God  help  me,  Liddy,  I  don't  know  !' 

"I  think  the  idea  of  punishing  Chambers  had  by  this  time 
gone  out  of  the  minds  of  all  of  us;  but  something  seemed 
to  keep  us  from  movin',  and  we  just  stood  stupidly  and 
listened;  and  when  that  man  had  got  the  child  undressed 
he  got  down  by  the  bed  and  prayed.  The  Chamberses 
was  Methodists,  and  so  was  we;  but  the  bitterness  had 
got  into  the  Church,  the  same  as  every  thing  else,  and  peo- 
ple was  so  cold  to  'em  they  had  quit  comin'. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  heard  that  prayer,  child.  He 
did  what  we  couldn't;  he  put  the  whole  thing  in  God  Al- 
mighty's hands.  He  didn't  believe  as  we  did  about  the 
war,  but  he  was  willing  to  abide  the  issue,  whichever  way 
it  went.  And  then  we  found  that  he  wasn't  glad  that  we 
had  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  us;  and  in  spite  of  the 
way  we  had  treated  him  he  prayed  for  those  who  were 
killed  in  battle,  no  matter  on  which  side  they  fought.  If 
he  had  known  we  were  there  he  couldn't  have  come 
nearer  to  the  facts ;  for  he  asked  to  have  his  way  made 
plain  to  him,  and  that  peace  might  come  between  him 
and  us.  And  then  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  bring 
comfort  to  those  of  his  friends  who  were  in  mourning;  and 
when  he  mentioned  my  name  I  just  burst  out  crying  and 
ran  out  of  the  house. 

"I  never  looked  to  see  what  the  others  did,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  went,  too.  And  I  never  will  know,  probably, 
for  we  were  too  ashamed  to  ever  speak  to  each  other 
about  it  afterward.  That's  all  the  story,  child;  and  I 
hope  it  will  teach  you,  as  it  taught  me,  that  there  is  always 
more  than  one  side  to  every  question,  and  that  the  hard- 
est, because  the  blessedest  virtue  we  have  to  cultivate  is 
charity." 

San  Francisco,  May,  1886. 


COM M ENT  AND  0P1 N ION. 

After  the  trouble  was  all  over,  Mayor  Harrison  ap- 
peared on  horseback  and  viewed  the  situation.  When  he 
was  about  to  leave,  a  nondescript  invited  him  to  "set  up" 
the  drinks  to  a  crowd  of  his  fellows.  The  mayor  replied 
by  advising  the  applicant  to  "go  home  and  soak  his 
head."  He  then  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  away,  fol- 
lowed by  shouts,  jeers,  groans  and  laughter.—  Chicago 
News. 

The  best  boycott  yet  proposed  is  that  of  the  genuine 
workingmen  of  New  York  against  the  blatherskite  Social- 
ists and  disorderly  scamps  who  undertake  to  gain  no- 
toriety on  the  shoulders  of  the  genuine  workingmen. 
These  adventurers  do  not  work ;  they  loaf  around  the 
street  corners  and  saloons.  They  hear  early  of  any  pro- 
posed meeting  of  workingmen ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  spare,  they  are  on  the  ground  early,  occupy  the 
front  places,  and  do  the  shouting.—^//  Lake  Tribune. 

The  Louisville  Journal  calls  for  a  "definition  of  De- 
mocracy," complaining  that  "prominent  Democrats  are 
found  on  each  side  of  every  proposition."  The  only  defi- 
nition that  will  hold  water  at  the  present  time  is  that  a 
Democrat  is  one  who  habitually  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket.    Beyond  this  it  isn't  safe  to  go. — Boston  Herald. 

After  the  Monday  rioting  in  Chicago,  the  colonel  of 
the  First  regiment  notified  Governor  Oglesby  that  he  had 
warned  his  men  to  be  ready ;  and  the  governor  replied 
that  the  colonel  had  exceeded  his  duty  in  the  premises. 
Governor  Oglesby  has  not  been  covering  himself  with 
glory  lately,  at  least  beyond  recognition. — Boston  Record. 

There  is  not  a  sadder  spectacle  in  America  than  Attor- 
ney-General Garland.  His  recent  testimony  not  only  did 
not  help  his  case,  but  his  flippant  references  to  playing 
poker  were  not  on  the  dignified  plane  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  like  to  see  their  public  officials  take  their 
stand . — Memphis  A valanche. 


They  tell  a  story  in  his  office,  says  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, about  Mr.  Gould's  resolving,  on  the  advice  of  his 
physician  two  years  ago,  to  take  exercise.  "I  don't  wish 
you  to  exercise  violently,"  said  the  doctor;  "all  you  need 
do  is  to  practice  mild  calisthenics  an  hour  every  day." 
"All  right,"  said  Gould;  "show  me  exactly  what  to  do." 
Thereupon  the  medical  man  instructed  the  millionaire  in 
a  variety  of  movements,  such  as  flexing  and  extending  the 
arms  and  legs,  inflating  the  lungs  and  slowly  excluding 
the  air,  beating  the  chest  with  the  hands,  and  bending 
the  body  sideways  and  backward.  Next  day,  when  his 
brokerage  partners,  Conner  and  Morosini,  looked  into 
his  private  office,  where  he  sat  at  his  desk  reading  letters 
from  the  morning's  mail,  they  were  astounded  at  the  sight. 
Gould  was  going  through  a  series  of  contortions  that  in- 
dicated nothing  less  than  raving  madness.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  manuscript  of  a  long  epistle,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
intently  perusing  it;  but  his  puny  physiciue  was  undergo- 
ing the  strangest  motions — his  arms  and  legs  extending 
one  after  another  in  all  directions,  and  his  body  doing 
more  genuflections  than  were  ever  conceived  of  a  ritual- 
ist. Was  he  having  a  fit?  No;  his  calm  face  indicated 
no  agony  or  illness.  Had  he  gone  crazy?  That  was 
likely,  the  two  partners  thought.  "What  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Gould?"  asked  Conner,  approaching,  rather  cauti- 
tiously.  "Is  there  something  bad  in  the  letter?"  said 
Morosini.  "No,  no,"  replied  Gould,  setting  an  arm  re- 
volving like  a  wheel  with  one  spoke  and  no  rim ;  "I'm 
exercising  without  loss  of  time." 

One  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  reviewers  recalls  the  char- 
acteristic criticism  of  a  carpenter  who  saw  his  great  pict- 
ure of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cross  " :  "Why,"  he  asked, 
"is  there  no  saw-dust  on  the  floor  underneath  that  half- 
sawn  plank?" 
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BRIBING  A  JURY. 


The  prompt  action  of  Judge  Edmonds,  in  the  jury- 
bribers'  case,  is  to  be  commended.  It  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  any  case  in  which  the  court  takes  a  lively  interest. 
The  cobwebs  of  technicality  were  swept  aside,  the  time- 
worn  excuse  that  the  defendants'  attorney  was  to  be  out 
of  town  was  met  with  the  proper  answer  that  they  must 
get  another  attorney  or  go  to  trial  without  one,  and  the 
numberless  expedients  for  delay  were  treated  with  the 
proper  contempt.  Such  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  w  ould 
be  an  immense  gain  to  the  community.  The  object  of 
technicality  is  the  defeat  of  justice,  and  the  object  is  usu- 
ally accomplished.  In  this  case,  technicality  was  swept 
aside  and  the  defendants  were  promptly  pronounced 
guilty. 

What  is  not  to  be  commended  is  the  final  result.  A 
fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  no  punishment  at  all  for 
attempting  to  bribe  a  jury.  The  crime  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  possible  character  to  the  public  interest,  and 
there  is  morally  no  doubt  that  it  is  frequently  committed. 
The  foundation  of  justice  is  in  the  incorruptibility  of 
judges  and  jurors.  A  suspicion  that  bribery  is  a  com- 
mon practice  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  system  of  law.  A 
proved  case  of  bribery  or  attempted  bribery,  therefore, 
merits  the  severest  punishment.  The  fact  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  for  contempt  of  court  necessarily 
modified  the  court's  point  of  view,  but  this  does  not 
justify  or  explain  the  inadequate  penalty.  The  only  thing 
that  could  justify  so  light  a  punishment  would  be  a  doubt 
of  the  intention  to  bribe.  There  was  no  such  doubt.  No 
evidence  was  offered  by  the  defense,  and  the  inference  is 
fair  that  none  could  be  offered.  With  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  guilt,  there  should  have  been  no  hesitation  in  inflict- 
ing adequate  punishment.  A  few  disrespectful  words 
have  brought  the  same  fine  that  was  assessed  on  the  jury- 
bribers,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  court 
is  injured  as  much  by  being  called  "a  d — d  fool"  as  by 
an  attempt  to  bribe  a  jury. 

The  excuse  of  the  jury-bribers  for  not  offering  a  defense 
was  characteristic  of  the  case.  They  averred  that  the 
charge  involved  a  felony,  for  which  they  will  prob- 
ably be  prosecuted,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  expose 
their  defense.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  just  one  de- 
fense possible,  and  that  was  to  prove  that  they  did  not  try 
to  bribe  the  jurors.  The  evident  reason  for  not  introducing 
testimony  was  that  a  judge  and  not  a  jury  was  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  that  a  judge  can  not  be  confused  or  blinded  by 
irrelevant  circumstances  or  abuse  of  "the  plaintiff's 
counsel."  If  the  defense  had  any  thing  else  to  offer,  it 
could  not  have  prejudiced  its  case  for  the  future  by  in- 
troducing it.   The  inference  is  plain. 

The  investigation  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop  here. 
Messrs.  Doane,  Northey  and  Creighton  are  not  the  prin- 
cipals in  this  business.  They  did  not  attempt  to  bribe 
the  jury  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or  for  a  be- 
nevolent interest  in  the  Geary-street  Railroad  company. 
They  were  hired  to  do  it,  and  the  answer  ought  to  be 
found  to  the  interesting  question,  who  hired  them? 
Judge  Edmunds  should  have  broadened  his  inquiry  to 
include  principals  as  well  as  agents.  As  he  went  no 
further  than  to  scratch  the  surface,  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  District  Attorney  and  the  next  grand 
jury,  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  There  should  be  no 
slackness  in  pushing  the  prosecution.  The  men  have  had 
but  a  nominal  punishment  for  their  crime.  A  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  is  not  going  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  jury-bribers  or  induce  any  sudden  repentance  in  the 
clan.  The  profits  on  a  good  job  would  pay  the  fine,  even 
if  the  principals  in  the  case  did  not  see  their  advantage 
in  settling  the  bill.  The  penalty  should  be  sufficient  to 
deter  others  from  committing  the  same  crime.  If  con- 
viction or  adequate  punishment  fail  in  the  forthcoming 
prosecution,  there  will  be  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
same  sort  of  influence  that  was  tried  on  the  Wright  jury 
is  responsible  for  another  miscarriage  of  justice. 


THE  GRAND  JURY  REPORT. 


After  a  continuous  session  of  nearly  two  months,  Chris 
Buckley's  grand  jury  has  reported.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  appointment,  its  work  has  been  much 
better  than  was  to  be  expected.  A  jury  drawn  under  the 
supervision  of  Judge  Toohy  must  necessarily  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion.  But  when  Judge  Toohy  so  plainly  ex- 
posed his  purpose  as  to  neglect  most  of  the  names  in  the 
jury-box  and  send  Mr.  Buckley's  man  Hopkins  out  to 
pick  up  a  jury  on  the  street  or  from  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, but  one  result  was  to  be  expected.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  grand  jury  was  afflicted  with  total  blind- 
ness in  the  presence  of  the  sheriffs  department,  and 
every  other  office  in  which  Mr.  Buckley  holds  a  pro- 
prietary interest  was  found  in  a  state  of  most  immacu- 
late purity.  A  mild  censure  was  passed  on  the  police 
department,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Buckley's 
neat  scheme  of  improving  the  force.  As  the  circum- 
stance is  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible that  Buckley  should  have  demanded  a  certain 
number  of  places  for  his  "lambs,"  or  that  he  should  have 
used  the  grand  jury  to  enforce  his  demand,  or  that  the 
investigation  of  certain  delicate  points  was  dropped  when 
his  demand  was  complied  with.  If  there  had  been  any 
transaction  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Buckley's  jury  would  cer- 
tainly have  mentioned  it. 

What  the  grand  jury  did  not  do  would  make  interest- 
ing reading ;  what  it  did  do  is  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance. The  frauds  in  the  street  department  were  the 
first  subject  of  investigation,  and  they  offered  a  fertile 
field.  The  fact  was  established  that  the  street  depart- 
ment money  has  been  stolen — for  the  most  part  indi- 
rectly,— but  as  the  public  was  well  convinced  of  this  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  of  prime  importance.  What  the 
public  would  like  to  know,  and  what  the  jury  did  not  find 
out,  was  the  answer  to  the  very  pertinent  question,  who 
got  the  money?  The  indictments  against  Kelly  and 
Maloney  were  well  in  their  way,  but  it  is  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  the  corruption  ended  with  them.  If  "dum- 
mies" were  carried  on  the  department  rolls  at  fat  salaries, 
who  got  the  money?  If  the  workmen  delivered  over  a 
portion  of  their  wages  every  pay-day,  whom  did  they  de- 
liver it  to?  Did  the  money  go  into  the  hands  of  the  polit- 
ical power  behind  the  street  department?  and  is  this  one 
of  the  departments  that  makes  the  position  of  a  political 
boss  so  profitable?  These  are  pertinent  questions  that  are 
not  answered,  but  the  state  of  affairs  was  tolerably  plain. 
If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  street  department, 
and  add  to  it  the  corruption  in  the'  departments  that  fell 
under  the  jury's  blind  eye,  we  can  get  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  city  government,  and  understand  just  why  the  dollar 
limit  "won't  work." 

The  points  properly  censured  by  the  grand  jury  are  the 
carelessness  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  passing  war- 
rants; the  habitual  obstruction  of  the  sidewalks  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants;  the  carelessness  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  allowing  the  storage  of  rags  in  the 
city;  its  negligence  over  the  disease-breeding  condition 
of  the  sewers;  and  a  few  minor  details.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  jury  in  regard  to  the  fire  and  police 
departments  should  be  carried  out  at  once.  As  for  the 
greater  evils,  they  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  city  charter.  With  this  end,  the  jury  rec- 
ommends that  an  election  be  held  to  chose  fifteen  free- 
holders, in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  This  sug- 
gestion has  been  so  far  followed  up  by  the  Supervisors  that 
they  have  set  aside  next  Wednesday  afternoon  for  a 
special  discussion  of  the  question.  The  resolution  should 
be  passed. 

The  field  scratched  over  by  the  late  grand  jury  shows 
how  much  might  be  done  by  a  jury  composed  of  men  of 
courage  and  energy,  who  were  not  appointed  to  white- 
wash any  man  or  department,  nor  expected  to  enforce 
political  bargains,  and  had  neither  enemies  to  punish  nor 
friends  to  serve.  Until  such  a  one  comes  we  may  be 
glad  to  get  our  information  in  installments. 


"IN  TRANSIT"  FRAUDS. 


The  landing  of  Chinese  "in  transit"  ought  to  be  stop- 
ped. The  "previous  residence"  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
clusion law,  kindly  added  by  the  courts,  renders  it  a  con- 
stant source  of  fraud.  The  flimsy  character  of  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  convince  Judge  Sabin  that  a  Chinaman 
has  lived  here  before  makes  fraud  almost  inevitable.  The 
Chinamen  are  brought  here  on  their  way  to  some  other 
port.  They  are  refused  the  privilege  of  landing,  by  the 
Collector,  according  to  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law  that 
no  Chinaman  shall  land  without  a  certificate.  Judge  1 


Sabin  thereupon  issues  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  lands  the 
men,  and  releases  them  upon  bail. 

A  number  of  Chinamen  seek  admission  to  the  country. 
They  have  no  certificates,  and  the  Collector  carries  out 
the  law  by  refusing  them  a  landing.  They  aver  that  they 
have  lived  here  before,  and  Judge  Sabin  issues  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  They  know  the  name  of  one  or  two 
Chinese  firms  in  the  city,  can  describe  a  street  or  two, 
and  know  there  is  such  a  place  as  Oakland.  Of  the  cus- 
toms, language  and  people  of  the  country  they  exhibit 
the  densest  ignorance.  In  nine  tenths  of  the  "previous 
residence"  cases,  there  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  that  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  not  pick  up  in  a  day 
or  two  in  the  city,  but  it  is  accepted  as  conclusive ;  Judge 
Sabin  orders  the  men  liberated. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  connection  be- 
tween the  "in  transit"  and  the  "previous  residence" 
cases. 

The  chance  for  fraud  in  these  cases  is  practically  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  Chinamen  who  are  able  to  pay  the 
court  charges  and  the  other  expenses  connected  with  an 
illegal  landing.  The  effect  is  to  place  a  head  tax  on  the 
Chinese  instead  of  excluding  them.  The  tax  is  fortu- 
nately heavy  enough  to  discourage  any  extensive  immi- 
gration, but  it  is  none  the  less  an  evasion  of  the  law,  that 
should  be  stopped.  It  is  undoubtedly  profitable  to  the 
United  States  District  Court,  and  still  more  profitable  to 
the  shysters  who  make  their  living  by  getting  the  laws 
broken,  but  it  does  not  profit  the  Government  or  the 
people.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  its  power 
and  dignity  by  insisting  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced  as 
it  was  passed.  The  law  as  it  is  executed  has  accom- 
plished much  for  California ;  its  importance  in  its  pres- 
ent imperfect  condition  can  not  well  be  overestimated : 
but  the  leaks  of  the  "transit"  and  "previous  residence" 
regulations  are  a  constant  danger.  These  regulations  are 
excrescences  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  Treasury  officers 
and  the  courts.  A  landing  under  such  regulations  is 
nothing  less  than  smuggling  under  the  protection  of  the 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  the  law.  If  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  pass  the  Morrow  bill,  it  should  at  least  reaf- 
firm the  law  of  1884,  with  appropriate  guaranties  for  its 
enforcement. 


A  SCHEME  OF  PLUNDER. 


Senator  Stanford  is  to  be  commended  for  his  action  in 
the  school  money  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  A 
large  number  of  states  have  received  five  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within  their  bor- 
ders, as  a  part  of  their  school  fund.  California  and  sev- 
eral other  states  were  left  out  of  this  generous  arrange- 
ment, and  have  since  been  making  effort  to  have  the 
provisions  extended  to  all  the  states.  The  measure  has 
been  favorably  received  by  this  Congress,  and  has  every 
chance  of  passing.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  a  little 
scheme  engineered  by  the  remarkable  intelligence  of 
Governor  Stoneman,  and  indorsed  by  that  band  of  states- 
men and  patriots  known  as  the  Legislature  of  1883.  This 
scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to  give  Captain  Mullan 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  "for  his  services 
in  getting  the  bill  through  Congress."  As  the  amount 
due  is  close  on  a  million,  Captain  Mullan's  commis- 
sion would  be  a  neat  little  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  If  Governor  Stoneman  were  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary mental  equipment,  one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect 
a  case  of  jobbery  and  corruption  that  would  make  New 
York  green  with  envy.  Remembering  what  the  governor 
is,  we  have  every  confidence  that  he  did  not  know  that 
two  senators  and  six  representatives  are  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  look  out  for  the  state's  interests,  or  that  they  are 
paid  to  perform  just  such  services  as  this,  without  any 
charge  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  has  been 
done  by  them,  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
commission,  if  paid,  would  be  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  gratuitous  extravagance  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Since  Governor  Stoneman  has  discovered  that  the 
state  is  already  represented  in  Congress,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  has  realized  the  proprieties  of  the  case  enough 
to  deny  his  responsibility  for  Captain  Mullan's  appoint- 
ment, and  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  "Surveyor 
Minns,  in  1878."  The  resolution  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  in  1883,  and  Captain  Mullen  was  reappointed  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1884.  The  governor  has  un- 
doubtedly forgotten  that  both  these  incidents  occurred 
during  his  term  of  office.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  remember  any  thing. 

Senator  Stanford  has  now  asked  that  the  bill  lie  over 
for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime  the  California  dele- 
gation is  endeavoring  to  find  some  way  around  the  diffi- 
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culty.  If  it  can  not  be  found,  California's  name  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  bill.  To  allow  the  measure  to 
pass  under  the  present  conditions  would  be  an  open  en- 
couragement to  highway  robbery.  California  can  better 
afford  to  lose  the  whole  amount  than  offer  a  precedent  of 
such  a  bald  scheme  of  plunder. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  AGAIN. 


Edward  Atkinson,  the  statistician,  discusses  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  a  recent  number  of  Bradstrect's,  and  decides 
that  it  is  impracticable.  As  Mr.  Atkinson  is  noted  as  an 
investigator,  any  contribution  he  makes  to  the  solution  of 
the  question  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  value,  and  will 
certainly  be  worth  a  close  examination.  The  basis  of  his 
argument  is  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
workingman  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statistics  he 
brings  forth  on  this  point  are  a  conclusive  reply  to  the 
agitators  who  assert  that  the  workingmen  are  constantly 
growing  poorer,  "ground  down  under  the  tyrant's  heel  of 
capital."  Mr.  Atkinson's  tables  show  conclusively  that 
the  workingman  is  better  paid  and  can  get  more  for  his 
money  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  point  that  Mr.  At- 
kinson does  not  touch  on  is  that  the  workingman  has  not 
had  his  fair  share  of  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  last  two  decades,  and  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  of 
complaint. 

But  the  reasons  that  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  is  impossible  show  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  problem.  He  calculates  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  country  from  the  census  of  1880,  and 
concludes  therefrom  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  present  amount  of  work  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
same  standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained.  "It  there- 
fore follows,"  says  he,  "that  with  our  present  capital, 
skill,  and  intelligence,  ten  hours  or  more  of  gainful  work 
are  absolutely  required  in  each  working  day  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  standard  of  necessity  or  comfort." 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  left  out  of  consideration  a  main  fac- 
tor of  the  problem.  With  our  present  amount  of  work  we 
are  not  producing  much  above  our  present  needs.  But 
this  leaves  out  of  view  the  labor  we  are  not  using,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  could  produce  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  need.  There  are  now  unemployed  close  on  a  million 
of  laborers.  If  these  were  employed  in  productive  labor.Mr. 
Atkinson's  figures  would  show  a  decidedly  different  result. 
There  would  be  a  difference  between  production  and  con- 
sumption not  of  five  but  often  or  fifteen  percent.  As  this 
surplus  could  not  be  disposed  of  it  is  not  produced,  and 
that  proportion  of  labor  is  idle.  It  is  this  large  body  of 
men  that  justifies  and  enforces  the  agitation  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  hours  of  labor.  It  ought  to  be  employed  in 
some  way.  So  large  an  idle  class  is  a  danger  to  the  na- 
tion. It  threatens  wealth  by  furnishing  the  most  fer- 
tile field  for  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist.  It  is  a  standing 
menace  to  labor  by  tending  to  reduce  wages  by  the  force 
of  competition.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  absorb  this 
idle  class  into  the  working  body — first,  by  lowering  wages 
until  the  employers  can  afford  to  take  all  the  labor  that  is 
offered ;  or,  second,  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
first  remedy  is  a  degree  worse  than  the  disease.  By  decreas- 
ing the  power  of  consumption  it  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  the  same  condition  of  affairs  it  was  meant  to  cure. 
Whether  the  second  remedy  can  be  carried  out  without 
seriously  interfering  with  the  interests  of  capital  is  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  hardly  possible  that  an  immediate  reduction 
to  eight  hours  could  be  enforced  at  the  present  wages,  in 
any  large  number  of  trades,  without  crippling  the  employ- 
ers and  discouraging  enterprises.  Capital  can  not  be 
forced  into  investments,  and  if  it  is  not  fairly  remunerated 
it  will  remain  uninvested. 

The  matter  is  now  in  a  way  to  be  settled  practically.  In  a 
number  of  trades,  employing  about  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  has  been  granted. 
In  a  large  number  it  has  been  compromised  by  a  reduc- 
tion to  nine  hours,  and  in  a  still  larger  number  it  has  not 
been  asked.    But  the  reduction  is  reasonably  certain  to 
come  in  time  in  every  occupation  that  does  not  from  its 
nature  forbid  it.   The  opposition  to  it  is  on  the  same  I 
grounds  as  the  opposition  to  the  ten-hour  movement  forty 
years  ago.    But  the  ten-hour  movement  triumphed,  and  | 
the  world  was  better  and  not  worse  off.   The  eight-hour 
movement  will  succeed  in  the  same  way.   A  general  en-  1 
forcement  of  the  rule  at  present  would  be  unwise  even  if  I 
it  were  possible,  and  an  effort  for  nine  hours  would  prob-  I 
ably  benefit  more  trades  and  stand  more  chance  of  an  ! 
early  success.    But,   at  all  events,   the  more  trades  j 
placed  on  an  eight-hour  basis  the  sooner  will  the  surplus 
laborers  be  absorbed  into  the  working  body.  I 


The  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  agreed  to 
report  favorably  on  the  bill  to  forbid  aliens  to  hold  land  in 
the  territory  controlled  by  Congress.  The  rights  of  men 
who  have  already  secured  land  can  not  well  be  taken 
away,  but  as  the  bill  provides  that  land  can  not  be  in- 
herited by  aliens,  the  abuse  will  be  limited  to  the  present 
generation.  The  necessity  for  this  measure  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  Large  blocks  of  our  public 
lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
and  twenty-nine  alien  companies  and  individuals 
hold  over  twenty  million  acres.  The  total  amount 
held  thus  is  unknown,  but  it  is  entirely  too  large  to 
contemplate  with  satisfaction.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  Congress  will  pass  the  present  bill  and  settle 
the  matter  once  for  all,  so  far  as  the  public  lands  and  the 
territories  are  concerned.  The  question  should  now  be 
taken  up  by  the  states.  No  alien  landlordism  is  wanted 
in  this  country  in  any  form.  Men  who  do  not  live  in  this 
country,  and  have  no  intention  of  making  their  homes 
here,  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  by  purchase 
or  descent.  Such  a  regulation  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
a  number  of  abuses  that  have  already  grown  up.  If  they 
are  not  attended  to  now  they  are  certain  to  bring  trouble  in 
the  future. 


A  resolution  is  pending  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
questing the  Election  Commissioners  to  call  a  special 
election  to  choose  fifteen  freeholders  who  shall  draft  a 
new  charter  for  the  city.  It  should  be  passed  by  all 
means.  The  present  organic  law  is  favorable  to  nothing 
but  corruption,  and  almost  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better.  A  new  charter  that  shall  make  a  radical  change 
in  the  city  government  is  a  necessity.  There  could 
be  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  having  the  charter 
prepared,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
general  election.  It  has  been  proved  by  two  experiments 
that  voters  will  not  turn  out  for  a  special  election.  At 
the  last  charter  election  not  half  the  city  vote  was  polled. 
As  it  is  always  the  very  men  most  concerned  in  good 
government  who  stay  away  at  such  times,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  charter  voted  for  at  a  time  when  all  the  voters 
are  out.  The  chance  offered  by  the  November  election 
should  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 


Twenty-three  labor  unions,  representing  a  total  mem- 
bership of  nearly  nine  thousand,  have  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  boilers  for  this 
city.  Three  explosions,  with  a  loss  of  five  lives,  in  the  last 
decade  show  that  such  an  officer  is  needed.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  are  a  large  number  of  rotten  boilers  in 
use  at  present,  and  that  a  demand  by  an  employe  for  the 
repairs  that  are  constantly  needed  on  boilers  frequently 
leads  to  his  discharge.  The  board  should  carry  out  the 
law  in  the  matter.  A  number  of  lives  may  be  sacrificed 
at  any  time  through  the  present  negligence. 


M.  M.  Estee  is  doing  his  best  to  ride  two  horses  at  the 
same  time.  As  they  are  going  in  opposite  directions,  he 
is  likely  to  have  the  usual  fate  ^  of  such  tricksters.  His 
first  generous  outburst  of  sympathy  with  the  Boycott 
League  was  tempered,  a  few  weeks  since, with  a  declaration 
that  the  fruit-growers  should  not  be  interfered  with.  He 
now  endeavors  to  strengthen  his  imperiled  footing  on 
the  boycott  nag  by  presenting  thirty  dollars  to  the  Mc- 
Glashan  committee,  "for  the  good  of  the  cause."  When 
the  election  is  over,  if  not  before,  Mr.  Estee  will  find 
himself,  like  some  other  double-riders,  seated  on  a  par- 
ticularly hard  rock,  wondering  where  his  horses  have  gone. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  was  so  far  influenced  by  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens  in  the  street-light  matter  as  to  adver- 
tise forbids  for  electric  lights.  This  had  no  effect  on  the 
result,  however,  and  was  not  expected  to  have.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  gas  company,  at  its  own  fig- 
ure, and  the  Supervisors,  except  Pond  and  Roy,  registered 
their  votes  without  discussion.  The  Mission,  however,  is 
to  be  favored  with  electric  lights  of  high  candle  power,  as 
at  present  it  is  electricity  or  nothing  in  the  outlying  parts. 


THK  RAMBLER. 


The  molders  of  public  opinion  in  this  enlightened  land, 
/.  e.,  the  editors,  seem  to  entertain  the  vaguest  possible  no-  j 
tions  with  regard  to  labor  organizations.    In  the  thou- ' 
sands  of  would-be  profound  editorials  on  the  subject  of 
labor  and  capital  with  which  the  country  has  been  di- 
luged  within  the  past  few  months,  the  terms  Knights  of 
Labor,  Federated  Trades,  Communists,  Socialists,  An- 
archists,  Unionists,  and  Boycotters,  have  been  applied 
with  such  an  entire  disregard  of  any  thing  like  consecu-  ; 
tive  sense  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  general 1 


reader  to  ascertain  to  whom  these  different  appellative 
really  belong.  Since  Chicago  was  shocked  by  the  explo- 
sion of  dynamite  bombs,  indeed,  many  editors  who  have 
apparently  been  asleep  during  all  the  agitation  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years  have  awakened  with  a  start,  and 
begun  to  indulge  in  hysterical  tirades  directed  against  one 
and  all  of  these,  without,  apparently,  having  any  clear  idea 
of  what  they  mean  to  say. 

Were  it  only  the  country  press  who  exhibit  a  dense  ig- 
norance with  regard  to  the  real  characterof  the  different  as- 
sociations who  represent,  in  the  aggregate,  a  movement 
more  important  to  the  civilized  world  than  any  before 
known  to  history,  no  one  need  wonder  at  it.  It  happens, 
however,  that  leading  journals  seem  to  be  equally  at  fault. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Puck—  which,  al- 
though it  is  a  humorous  paper,  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  posted  with  regard  10  all  current  matters  to 
give  real  force  to  its  satires  of  the  follies  of  the  day — there 
appeared  a  cartoon  in  which  the  "Knights  of  Labor"  are 
represented  by  caricatures  typifying  different  manual  em- 
ployments. In  connection  with  this  is  a  long  editorial  al- 
luding to  the  order,  as  if  it  were  solely  composed  of  hand 
laborers,  and  contrasting  its  members  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  lighter  employments,  such  as  book-keepers, 
clerks,  etc.  The  truth  is  that  the  "Knights  of  Labcr" 
include  in  their  membership  all  classes  of  wage-workers, 
there  being  scarcely  a  district  assembly  which  is  composed 
of  five  local  assemblies  in  which  one  branch  is  not  made  up 
principally  or  entirely  of  clerks,  telegraph  operators,  or 
others  of  a  similiar  class.  Indeed,  employers  are  not  in- 
terdicted, the  only  persons  ineligible  to  membership  be- 
ing bankers  and  liquor  dealers.  The  order  of  Knights  of 
Labor  is  in  advance  of  all  other  labor  organizacions,  inas- 
much as  it  proposes  a  uniting  of  all  producers,  to  the  end 
that  a  cooperative  system  may  finally  be  adopted.  All 
persons  sympathizing  with  this  object  are  welcomed  to  its 
ranks. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  associations  named  above  are  sup- 
posed to  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose 
— the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  toilers;  but  they 
differ  so  widely  in  their  special  character  and  methods 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  them.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  labor  organization  may  be  said  to  resemble 
that  of  orthodox  Christianity  with  its  widely  differing 
sects — the  Anarchists  being  recognized  as  heretics,  almost 
as  much  detested  by  workingmen  as  by  capitalists.  Until 
within  a  few  years  labor  unions  were  all  local  in  their  or- 
ganization, each  union,  being  composed  solely  of  the 
members  of  one  trade  in  one  town,  having  no  connection 
with  any  other  except  that  a  certificate  of  good  standing 
in  one  union  was  considered  a  recommendation  for  mem- 
bership in  another.  Then  came  national,  and  finally  in- 
ternational, unions,  with  something  of  centralization  of 
authority.  Finally  arose  the  idea  of  federated  trades — 
the  uniting  of  the  different  unions  in  a  regular  alliance. 
On  this,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  the  plan  of  "Knights 
of  Labor"  was  a  decided  advance. 

Any  and  all  regular  labor  societies  differ  from  all  forms 
of  socialism  in  being  practical,  while  the  latter  are  purely 
theoretical.  Labor  organizations  have  never  gone  fur- 
ther than  to  demand  for  the  toilers  their  just  share  of  the 
wealth  they  produce.  They  entirely  ignore  the  idle,  the 
vicious,  and  the  incompetent.  Socialists  of  all  schools 
demand  that  society  shall  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
all  its  members.  The  Anarchists  believe  in  what  Rous- 
seau called  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature — an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  restraint  on  individual  action. 

Socialism  and  anarchy  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  as  the  first  proposes  to  establish  a  benevolent 
despotism  of  some  kind,  which,  while  it  provides  for  all, 
will  also  have  the  power  to  direct,  control,  and  punish  in- 
fringements of  its  rules;  the  second  proposes  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  laws,  governments  and  civil  forms.  The  An- 
archists, therefore,  in  adopting  the  name  of  Socialists,  are 
guilty  of  the  greatest  logical  inconsistency.  The  fact  that 
they  have  done  so,  however,  affords  some  excuse  for  the 
confounding  of  the  two  by  the  general  public. 

The  Socialists  and  Anarchists  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, inasmuch  as  both  desire  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
present  system  of  society.  The  Socialists  would  abolish  the 
competitive  system  and  substitute  for  it  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  control  of  natural  resources  by 
shrewd  manipulators,  for  the  purpose  of  individual  ag- 
grandizement, is  to  be  by  some  means  prevented.  They 
believe  the  producer  alone  should  enjoy  the  wealth  he 
creates.  As  they  expect  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things 
by  regular  and  lawful  means,  they  consequently  do  not 
advocate  the  use  of  dynamite,  or,  indeed,  any  resort  to 
force,  but  hope  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  point  of 
adopting  their  system.  The  Anarchists,  who  propose  to 
destroy  all  social  and  political  institutions  without  sug- 
gesting any  new  form  of  organization,  naturally  expect  a 
united  opposition  to  their  schemes  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  accordingly  they  express  the  determination 
to  bring  about  a  popular  convulsion,  in  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing their  purpose.  Therefore,  whereas  the 
genuine  Socialists — who  recognize  any  cooperative  scheme 
as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  realization  of  their  ideal — 
may  readily  affiliate  both  with  trades  unions  and  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Anarchists  re- 
main distinctly  separated  from  all  such  associations. 

J.  D.  S. 
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ili'  Sun  Franciscan"  will  bp  delivered  by  mail  (o 
any  part  of  this  •■it),  state  or  country,  Tor  $%.5U  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  menu  lis.  lor  tilty  cents. 


Belva  Lock  wood  says :  "The  number  of  women  study- 
ing the  legal  profession  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  because 
the  pay  is  good,  and  the  study  enlarging  and  liberalizing 
to  the  mind.  Mental  effort  and  perseverance  are  neces- 
sary to  success.  A  woman  can  succeed  in  law  just  as 
well  as  a  man,  if  she  brings  to  it  the  same  amount  of  tal- 
ent, study  and  work.  The  legal  student  should  first  be  a 
graduate  of  some  thorough  literary  school,  then  pursue 
legal  study  three  years  before  admission  to  the  bar." 
Women  lawyers  are  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
twenty  states  and  territories. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  president  of  the  National 
Women's  Industrial  League,  recently  created  a  sensation 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  by  asserting  that  six  hundred  improper  women 
are  maintained  in  the  public  departments  at  Washington, 
by  politicians.  A  working-woman  testified  before  the 
same  committee  that  she  supported  her  family  by  making 
shirts  for  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  her  daily  pay  averaging 
twenty  cents.  Another  woman  testified  that  charwomen 
in  the  departments  only  receive  a  salary  of  $14.20  per 
month ;  and  another  said  she  was  forced  to  eke  out  an 
existence  for  herself  and  children  by  making  plasterers' 
pants,  "three  pairs  for  a  quarter." 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  writes  to  Forest  and  Stream 
concerning  the  millinery  bird  business:  "A  dead  bird 
does  not  help  the  appearance  of  an  ugly  woman,  and  a 
pretty  woman  needs  no  such  adornment.  If  you  can  get 
the  women  to  recognize  these  two  things,  a  great  deal 
will  be  done  for  the  protection  of  our  song-birds." 


Golden  or  silver  oats  or  wheat  are  worn  in  the  hair  in- 
stead of  aigrettes. 

The  house  dress  and  the  street  attire  contrast  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on.  The  street  dress  must  be  dignified, 
but  the  house  toilet  may  be  as  simple  or  as  fanciful  as 
desired. 


Garments  with  ecclesiastic  names  are  very  popular. 
The  pointed  hood,  that  may  be  added  to  the  wrap, 
jacket,  coat  or  cloak,  is  called  a  capuchin.  The  sleeve 
that  is  wide  at  the  wrist  is  called  the  monk.  A  long, 
half-fitting  cloak,  of  rough  woolen  goods,  is  called  the  Car- 
melite. A  round  shoulder-cape  is  known  as  the  prelate, 
and  a  round  cloak  as  the  cardinal.  Fabrics  that  were 
specified  last  season  as  homespun  are  now  identified  under 
the  name  of  trappist  cloths.  Evolutions  are  curiously 
noticeable  in  fashion.  Buntings  of  an  improved  weave 
first  became  etamines,  and  now,  with  still  rougher  sur- 
faces and  richer  textures  and  with  colors  arranged  in 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  stripes,  they  are  called  benedic- 
tines.  Why  all  this  luxurious  elegance  should  bear  a 
name  so  full  ot  suggestions  of  self-denial  only  the  arbiter 
of  our  raiment  is  able  to  explain. 


Bayadere  striped  fabrics  will  be  popular  for  tall  ladies, 
says  the  Delineator.  Short  persons  who  wear  them  will 
break  their  belittling  effects  by  cunningly  arranged  over- 
draperies.  If  selected  from  good  qualities,  these  goods, 
though  by  no  means  inexpensive  by  the  yard,  really  cost 
less  than  other  first-class  materials  which  demand  trim- 
ming. Two  yards  and  a  quarter,  or  at  most  two  and  a 
half,  will  make  a  skirt  that  is  sewed  to  a  fitted  yoke.  The 
best  of  these  textures  are  lengthwise  of  the  webbing,  with 
the  broadest  stripe  at  one  edge ;  hence  the  fabric  is  made 
up  the  other  way,  or  with  a  selvage  at  the  bottom. 
Stripes  and  stripes  are  everywhere.  In  grenadine  there 
are  lace  stripes,  beaded  stripes,  tinsel  stripes,  watered 
stripes,  embroidered  stripes,  etc.  In  mulls,  muslins, 
cambrics,  sateens,  etamines,  etc.,  there  are  also  stripes  of 
colors  in  arabesques  or  floral  designs  or  of  open-work  ; 
while  in  tissues  of  silk  or  fine  batiste-like  woolens,  exqui- 
site intermixtures  of  silver,  gold,  and  floss  threads,  in  deli- 
cate, harmonious  blendings,  are  arranged  in  open-work  or 
thick  stripes,  which  are  either  longitudinal  or  the  re- 
verse. To  make  stripes  more  universal,  and  satisfy  ladies 
who  dislike  heavy  skirts,  insertions  of  striped  gauze  rib- 
bons will  be  arranged  between  stripes  of  surah,  woolen 
batiste,  cretonne,  plain  tissues,  and  grenadine.  Such 


skirts  must  be  perfectly  hung  from  their  yokes,  and  will 
be  untrimmed,  except  if  it  be  an  underplaiting.  This 
undertrimming  of  dress  goods  is  now  called  a  balayeuse, 
and  formerly  was  made  only  of  lace  or  muslin,  or  both. 


Laces  that  are  not  fully  white  or  are  really  colored  in 
ecru,  saffron,  pale  blue,  pearl,  pink  or  violet,  may  be 
washed  in  dry  wheat  flour  and  made  to  look  almost  equal 
to  new.  Dip  them  in  a  quart  or  so  of  flour  and  then  rub 
them  in  it,  just  as  if  the  wheat  flour  were  water,  until  the 
soiled  places  are  no  longer  noticeable.  Then  shake  the 
fabric  and  brush  it  carefully  on  both  sides.  Before 
brushing  the  laces,  place  them  upon  a  flat,  smooth  board." 


There  are  so  many  pretty  collars  in  percale  and  linen, 
says  the  Delineator,  that  it  would  seem  especially  the 
fault  of  the  buyer  if  she  does  not  find  a  becoming  shape. 
There  are  the  very  high  and  the  medium  styles;  those 
which  turn  over  a  little,  and  those  quite  deep  in  their 
roll.  It  seems  as  if  each  and  every  throat  had  been 
thought  of,  and,  from  the  lingerie  standpoint  at  least, 
catered  to.  Small  gold  buttons  are  worn  in  the  collars, 
the  eccentric  styles  of  a  year  or  two  ago  being  consid- 
ered very  undesirable.  In  some  instances  a  small  colored 
stone — an  emerald,  a  ruby  or  sapphire — will  be  just  in  the 
center  of  the  button ;  but  it  is  equally  good  form  to  have 
a  button  of  plain  gold  or  hammered  silver.  Links  to 
match  are  worn  in  the  cuffs,  or  else  this  fashion  gives 
place  to  the  caprice  for  having  a  narrow  ribbon  run 
through  them  and  tied  in  loops  and  ends,  a  la  Mikado. 
A  dainty  handkerchief  is  a  pretty  finish  to  a  toilet,  and 
those  shown  just  now  with  a  tiny  frill  of  lace  about  them 
are  not  only  very  artistic  but  possess  an  open  air  of 
"niceness"  which  is  very  attractive  to  a  woman  who  likes 
fine  linen.  Large  monograms  or  initials  are  not  liked; 
indeed,  any  elaborate  working  of  the  name  or  crest  is 
considered  rather  vulgar.  The  narrow  hemstitched  square, 
with  its  tiny  frill  of  lace  (both  lace  and  lawn  fine  as  pos- 
sible), is  the  mouchoir  stamped  with  la  mode's  most  posi- 
tive approval  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
daintiness  and  suitability. 


hats;  let  them  recollect  that  the  beautiful  tortoise-shell 
comb  Miss  Fashion  wears  in  her  hair  was  originally  taken 
from  a  poor  innocent  creature  who  used  this  material  for  its 
only  defense.  The  kid  gloves  she  has  on  her  hands  were 
stripped  from  a  babe  whose  parents  had  hoped  that  its  ma- 
turity would  be  spent  in  the  harmless  amusement  of  bound- 
ing about  on  suburban  rocks  and  foraging  freely  on  fence- 
board  posters.  The  sachel  she  carries  on  her  arm,  but 
a  short  time  ago,  formed  part  of  an  amphibious  animal 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  basking  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  mud  flats  of  the  St.  John's  river,  Florida,  occasion- 
ally frolicking  in  its  waters,  or  watching  for  an  incautious 
black  pickaninny  on  whom  to  make  a  meal.  The  silk 
dress  she  robes  herself  in  was  made  from  the  winding 
threads  that  formed  protection  for  thousands  of  nature's 
beautiful  creations,  who  were  cruelly  scalded  within  their 
secluded  retreats  lest  they  might  eat  their  way  out  and 
spoil  the  continuity  of  the  valuable  fibers.  The  sacque 
that  shields  her  fair  form  from  the  rude  wintry  blasts  once 
helped  to  protect  a  beautiful  animal  whose  native  home  is 
amid  the  icy  regions  of  Alaska,  where  he  was  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  for  a  species  of  skin  game ;  an  animal  suscepti- 
ble of  domestication  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture, vying  with  the  average  Italian  in  musical  ability,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  several  that  have  been  exhibited 
at  various  museums,  where  they  handle  the  barrel  organ 
with  marked  skill.  The  portemonnaie  she  so  daintily 
carries  in  her  hand,  and  the  card  case  that  accompanies 
her  on  calls  of  ceremony,  were  once  part  of  beautiful  tusks 
that  excited  the  cupidity  of  Asiatic  or  African  hunters, 
who  murdered  a  possible  Jumbo  to  secure  them  for  com- 
mercial purposes. — Millinery  Trade  Review. 

Any  woman  who  fancies  that  she  has  taste,  has  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  show  it  in  selecting  the  colors  for 
the  bow  which  one  must  wear  on  the  front  of  every  hat. 
Anybody  can  adopt  one  color,  but  it  requires  something 
like  genius  to  choose  several,  and  to  blend  them  well. 
The  most  elegant  bows,  and  those  least  likely  to  become 
tiresome,  unite  several  rather  dull  colors,  the  hues  to  be 
found  in  old  tapestries  or  in  the  last  century  portraits. 


The  pictures  of  the  new  divided  skirts  seen  in  the  latest 
English  papers  are  simple  enough,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  costumes.  The  new  divided 
skirts  are  plaited  at  the  waist,  and  need  only  a  sash  to 
make  them  complete.  Tne  inventors  insist  that  they  are 
perfection  itself  for  lawn-tennis  costumes.  Mme.  Pfeif- 
fer's  Greek  dress  is  simply  a  plain  waist,  with  drapery 
which  by  no  means  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  tight  fit, 
a  plain  skirt,  and  a  classically  draped  overskirt.  It  is 
pretty  enough,  but  does  not  look  especially  light. 


The  Frenchwoman,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  is  often  piquante  and  charming,  but,  as 
a  rule,  seldom  simple  in  her  dress.  But  simplicity  prom- 
ises to  become  fashionable  here.  French  dressmakers, 
until  recently  accustomed  to  give  laws  to  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  have  of  late  been  copying  much  from 
Albion.  A  French  tailor  has  now  no  chance  beside  an 
English  one,  and  there  is  a  dress  reform  going  on  in  Paris 
as  well  as  in  London.  The  points  attacked  in  the  modern 
Frenchwoman  are  her  feet,  her  waist,  her  head,  and  her 
tonrnure.  By  toumute  is  meant  not  the  natural  sweep  of 
her  figure,  but  the  appliance  in  horse-hair  or  steel  with 
which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  supplement  it.  Mme. 
Rodrigues  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tournures  this 
year,  nor  will  Laferriere  either,  even  when  creating  toilets 
for  such  a  slender  person  as  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  fash- 
ionable lady  is  henceforth  to  be  allowed  Louis  XV  heels — 
at  home,  in  her  carriage,  and  at  the  theater,  but  not  for 
walking  or  dancing.  For  walking  she  is  to  be  shod  a 
I'Anglaise,  and  to  carry  an  umbrella  a  I'Anglaise  also.  She  is 
informed  that  her  waist  should  measure  at  least  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  like  that  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  instead  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  young  Frenchwomen;  and  she  is 
invited  to  convince  herself  of  the  requirements  of  nature 
in  this  respect  by  going  and  looking  at  some  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre  by  some  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  With 
regard  to  coiffure,  the  latest  of  any  kind  in  the  shape  of 
combs  or  fancy  pins  is  an  heretical  fact  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Paris  hair-dresser.  Bonnets  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  the  matter  of  grace  and  simplicity.  They  are  extremely 
small,  with  the  strings  for  the  most  part  fastening  in  a 
small  bow  under  the  chin,  and  with  the  trimming  mount- 
ing high  in  front.   

The  effort  now  being  made  by  certain  humanitarians 
to  discourage  the  wearing  of  birds  or  their  plumage  by 
ladies  in  their  hats  is  all  very  good  in  its  way,  and  gives 
opportunities  for  such  persons  to  pose  as  reformers;  but 
why  they  should  visit  their  wordy  wrath  upon  the  poor 
milliners,  as  some  have  done,  is  as  mysterious  as  it  is  in- 
consistent. The  milliner  does  not  kill  the  birds,  nor  do 
they  reach  her  until  they  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  several  dealers  or  middlemen,  and  she  would  not  sell 
them  were  they  not  demanded  by  her  customers.  The 
consumer  of  an  article  is  the  person  responsible  for  its 
being  offered  as  merchandise.  So  we  advise  our  benevo- 
lent brothers  and  sisters  to  "go  for"  the  consumers.  And 
while  they  are  about  it,  let  them  not  stop  at  plumes  on 


Tall  beauties  are  fashionable  in  London  just  now,  for 
the  Bunthorne  type  no  longer  rules,  and  the  athlete  and 
the  military  hero  do  not  feel  overshadowed  by  tall  girls. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  describes  the 
American  who  goes  out  to  service  nowadays  as  a  being 
who  does  so  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  her 
wedding  clothes  on  the  family  sewing-machine,  and  who 
wears  a  rose  in  her  hair  and  a  hole  in  her  stocking.  It 
might  have  been  added  that  she  regards  herself  as  a  pan- 
acea for  domestic  ills,  and  frankly  says  so,  openly  asking, 
"What  did  you  do  before  you  had  me?" 


No  Parisienne  wears  false  hair  this  year.  The  natural 
hair  is  arranged  as  becomingly  as  possible,  and  large  bows 
on  the  hair  are  much  worn  with  house  toilets. 


I  was  standing  at  the  cigar  and  confectionery  stand 
in  the  House  corridor,  says  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Baltimore  American,  when  George  Wise,  the 
fiery  Virginia  member,  came  out  and  bought  five  cents' 
worth  of  sugar-almonds  and  mint-drops.  He  went  away 
munching  an  almond  as  contentedly  as  you  please.  I 
talked  with  the  owner  of  the  stand,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  very  often  that  members  got  a  sweet  tooth  and  came 
out  and  bought  candy.  "I  have  my  regular  customers  in 
the  House,  and  Senate,  too,  for  that  matter;  but  I  think 
my  best  customers  are  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Regularly  a  messenger-boy  comes  over  here  every 
day  for  five  or  ten  cents'  worth  of  candy.  Hoarhound 
sticks  is  the  favorite  of  the  judges.  One  bites  off  a  piece 
and  then  passes  it  along  the  bench ;  so  one  stick  goes  a 
long  ways."  Just  as  the  taffy  dealer  ceased  speaking  Rep- 
resentative Dougherty,  of  Florida,  came  out  of  the 
House,  walked  up  to  the  stand,  laid  down  a  cent,  and 
asked  for  one  cigarette.  The  man  smiled  as  he  handed 
the  statesman  the  lone  cigarette,  and  Mr.  Dougherty 
looked  over  it  and  remarked  :  "This  is  rolled  too  tight. 
Give  me  another."  He  was  at  last  satisfied,  and  after 
lighting  it  walked  away.  "There  are  many  members  who 
buy  their  cigarettes  by  the  cent's  worth." 


It  is  a  common  sorrow  of  genius  to  find  itself  immor- 
talized for  that  work  which  it  least  values.    Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  has  not  escaped  this  trial.    While  such  "uncon- 
sidered trifles"  as  The  Mikado  and  Pinafore  have  brought 
him  fame  and  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  nis 
Gretchen  was  a  comparative  failure,  although  he  consid- 
ers it  to  contain  his  highest  brain-work,  and  hoped  in  re- 
telling the  story  of  Faust  and  Margaret  to  win  his  di- 
ploma to  a  seat  among  the  immortals.   That  failure, 
nowever,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  largely  due  to  ad- 
ventitious causes,  and  seems  likely  to  be  retrieved.  Miss 
j  Fortescue,  with  a  somewhat  exceptional  company,  is  re- 
'  viving  the  play  with  unbounded  success  in  Ireland  and 
the  provinces,  and  has  drawn  tears  from  thousands  of 
I  eyes,  including  those  of  Professor  Jowett,  Anna  Parnell, 
and  Prince  Edw  ard  of  Saxe-Weimar.   Given  an  efficient 
I  company  and  a  sufficiently  beautiful  heroine,  there  is  no 
I  reason  why  Mr.  Gilbert's  claim  to  dramatic  eminence 
should  not  ultimately  rest  on  Gretchen.    Miss  Fortescue 
has  also  been  singing  and  suffering  throughout  the  prov- 
inces as  Frou-Frou,  in  seven  of  the  most  glorious  frocks 
ever  seen  on  any  British  stage. — Pall  MallGazette. 

Goethe  says  a  man  must  be  either  an  anvil  oraham- 
j  mer ;  yet  how  many  are  nothing  but  bellows. 


BONAPARTE. 


He  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak, 
Madman!  to  chain  with  chains,  to  bind  with  bands, 
That  island  queen  who  sways  the  Hoods  and  lands 
From  Ind  to  Ind;  but  in  tair  daylight  woke, 
When  from  her  wooden  walls — lit  by  sure  hands — 
With  thunders,  and  with  lightnings,  and  with  smoke, 
Peal  after  peal  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic  sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  Elsinore 
Heard  the  war-moan  along  the  distant  sea, 
Rocking,  with  shattered  spars,  with  sudden  fires 
Flamed  over:  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him  :  late  he  learned  humility 
Perforce,  like  those  whom  tJideon  schooled  with  briars. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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SPRING  COUNSEL 


It  is  now  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  begin  to  spruce 
up  around  our  premises  and  put  on  the  airs  of  spring.  A 
few  well-timed  remarks  upon  matters  of  general  interest 
to  housekeepers,  coming  from  one  who  understands  fully 
what  he  is  talking  about,  may  be  beneficial.  If  they  are 
received  in  the  proper  spirit,  my  object  will  have  been  at- 
tained. All  I  care  for  is  to  furnish  all  the  information  I 
can  and  do  all  the  good  I  can.  Life  is  made  up  of  these 
little  acts  of  kindness ;  and  to  be  well  informed,  and  then 
to  be  able  to  spread  that  information  around  all  over  the 
country,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
our  race,  is  a  most  forcunate  thing  for  the  possessor  and  a 
great  boon  to  those  who  may  be  recipients  of  that  informa- 
tion. 

A  good,  durable  whitewash  may  be  made  by  slaking 
pure  lime  with  salt  and  a  light  solution  of  water.  Mix 
while  cold  and  stir  gently  while  boiling,  so  that  it  will 
not  burn.  Let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  and  then  carefully 
skim  it.  If  it  does  not  settle  readily,  drop  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Do  not  put  glue  in  your  whitewash  in  order  to 
make  it  stick.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  unite  glue  or  bak- 
ing powder  with  whitewash  that  is  to  be  used  on  the  walls 
or  ceiling  of  a  parlor. 

A  gallon  of  milk  will  improve  a  large  quantity  of  white- 
wash, but  the  cream  may  be  taken  oft  before  the  milk  is 
used.  To  apply  whitewash  on  a  ceiling  is  not  a  difficult 
process,  and  many  people  pay  a  professional  when  they 
might  do  it  equally  well  themselves. 

Take  a  whitewash  brush  of  about  the  medium  height, 
and  dip  it  in  the  liquid  preparation.  Next  carefully  remove 
the  surplus,  by  gently  pressing  the  brush  against  the  side 
of  the  pail.  You  can  then  stand  on  the  piano  and  apply 
the  solution  to  the  ceiling,  a  little  at  a  time.  If  you  do 
this,  however,  do  not  forget  and  step  forward  into  the 
works  of  the  piano  or  set  the  pail  on  the  strings  while  you 
are  at  work.  After  you  have  been  at  work  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  get  your  sleeves  well  filled  with  whitewash,  you 
may  empty  them  back  into  the  pail,  thus  saving  the  sur- 
plus, which  otherwise  might  be  wasted.  Care  should  be 
used  in  spattering  oil  paintings  and  bric-a-brac  on  the 
walls.  Some  oil  paintings  look  better  spattered  with 
whitewash,  while  others  do  not.  For  this  reason  a  keen 
discrimination  is  necessary,  and  every  man  may  not  suc- 
ceed with  the  brush. 

Whitewash  may  be  removed  from  the  eye  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  muriatic  acid,  which  cuts  the  lime  and  puri- 
fies the  eye  itself,  removing  any  animal  substance  also 
that  may  have  fallen  into  the  socket,  including  the  eve 
itself. 

Maple  sugar  may  be  made  by  squeezing  the  juice  out 
of  the  maple  tree  and  boiling  it  down  to  about  the  con- 
sistentency  of  the  spring  poem.  The  maple  flavor  is  not 
injurious  to  the  taste,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
popularity  of  this  justly  celebrated  dope  for  the  hot  pan- 
cake. Much  maple  syrup  and  sugar  grow  in  Vermont, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  what  becomes  of  this  health- 
ful beverage.  Why  maple  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  maple  tree,  should  not  find  its  way  into  the  channels 
of  trade  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

A  cheap  and  tasty  window  curtain  may  be  made  of  the 
finest  batiste,  cut  the  proper  length  and  then  decorated 
with  painted  flowers.  Most  any  lady  can  readily  paint 
these  flowers  in  any  design,  or  at  least  a  great  many  seem 
to  think  they  can.  The  flowers  may  be  any  variety 
which  fancy  may  dictate,  such  as  corn-flowers,  daisies, 
pond-lilies,  or  forget-me-nots,  and  if  they  do  not  look 
just  right  they  may  be  erased  while  still  green,  by  boiling 
the  curtains  in  a  solution  of  benzine  and  turpentine,  and, 
say,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  ninety-eight  of  the  latter. 

A  design  to  which  my  attention  has  been  recently 
called  consists  of  a  unique  improvised  flower,  composed 
by  a  young  lady  who  is  destined  to  make  her  mark 
some  day,  unless  some  one  interferes.  She  has  already 
made  her  mark  in  several  places,  in  fact,  but  these  flow- 
ers certainly  deserve  something  more  than  a  mere 
passing  notice.  They  are  not  copied  from  the  monoto- 
nous and  tedious  uniformity  so  much  affected  in  nature, 
but  they  stand  out  by  themselves,  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion at  once,  because  of  their  bold  originality.  Instead 
of  copying  nature,  and  thus  becoming  tiresome,  she  has 
constructed  a  flower  that  is  a  cross  between  a  rose  cancer 
and  a  ginger  cooky.  It  grows  on  a  perpendicular  stem, 
that  looks  like  a  dark-green  hat-rack  with  buds  on  it, 
that  remind  the  enraptured  spectator  of  an  aggravated 
felon  on  a  dark-red  thumb  just  peeping  out  of  a  pale- 
green,  weather-beaten  bandage. 

Nothing  so  bold  in  conception  or  so  utterly  free  from 
conventionality  has  come  within  my  range  of  observation 
for  years.  The  inflammatory  condition  of  the  blossom 
itself,  the  bold  and  mathematically  perpendicular  poise 
of  the  stem,  and  the  early  stages  of  eruption  visible  in  the 
complexion  of  the  bud,  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  board  of  health.  It  stands  out  as 
a  work  of  art,  alone  and  safe  from  imitation.  It  certainly 
has  never  been  successfully  imitated  by  nature,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  will  be.  While  nature  loves  to  give  us 
freaks  now  and  then,  I  may  safely  say  that  she  will  never 
furnish  us  with  a  flower  like  this — a  flower  that  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  nailed  on  the  parent  stem  with  shingle 
nails,  while  the  foliage,  it  would  seem,  was  cut  out  of 
sheet-iron  and  riveted  to  the  curtain  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  is  one  of  those  meek-eyed,  fragile  blossoms 
of  the  vale  that  you  could  successfully  use  in  beating  out 
a  man's  brains.— Bill  Nye,  in  Boston  Globe. 


THE  ARCTIC  CIRCE. 


The  once  mighty  Euphrates  seems  likely  to  disappear 
altogether.  For  some  years  past  the  river  banks  below 
Babylon  have  been  giving  way,  so  that  the  stream 
spread  out  into  a  marsh  until  steamers  could  not  pass, 
and  only  a  narrow  channel  remains  for  the  native  boats. 
Now  this  passage  is  becoming  obliterated,  and  unless 
matters  improve,  the  towns  on  the  banks  will  be  ruined 
and  the  famous  river  itself  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
desert. 


Unlike  the  soft  enchantress  known  of  yore 
To  Grecian  men  who  sailed  the  balmy  brine- 
Dwelling  in  odorous  gardens  bowcrcd  with  vine, 
Where  amorous  waves  crept  up  the  shining  shore — 
She  rules  an  isle  where  sullen  surges  roar, 
Where  stern,  immaculate  peaks  rise,  line  on  line, 
And  lures  her  virtims  with  cold  eyes  that  shine 
'Neath  pallid  brows  portentous  evermore. 
Vet  her  far  songs  of  fame  have  wrought  such  charms 
That  men,  forgetful  of  fair  life's  eclipse, 
Brave  those  still  realms  whereto  she  challengeth; 
Hut  when  they  feel  her  cruel,  clinging  arms, 
The  pressure  of  her  stony,  pulseless  lips, 
They  find  her  kisses  ope  the  door  of  death ! 

Clinton  ScollarJ, 


GLADSTONE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


There  is  an  indescribable  fascination  in  watching  the 
great  man  as  he  sits  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  gov- 
ernment bench  listening  to  a  debate.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  not  his  invariable  rule.  I  have  never  happened  to  see 
him  in  the  House  in  any  other  garb  than  evening  dress 
— with  a  wider  expanse  of  shirt-front  than  is  ordinarily 
worn  even  here,  where  very  much  linen  is  the  fashion. 
He  leans  back  comfortably,  with  one  thin  leg  over  the 
other,  and  with  his  eyes  musingly  fixed  on  the  great  mace 
on  the  table  before  him,  when  in  repose.  The  full  top- 
light  shines  on  his  long,  bald  crown,  his  clustering  gray 
side  locks,  and  his  shirt-front,  and  makes  him  the  con- 
spicuous object  of  every  eye.  About  tenor  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  always  writes  his  daily  letter  to  the 
queen,  using  a  pad  on  his  knee  and  a  quill  pen;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  his  curious  ways  that  this 
occupation  never  prevents  his  hearing  acutely  all  that  is 
goingon.  All  at  once  you  will  see  him  stop  writing  and  screw 
his  head  to  one  side,  like  a  very  wise  old  bird,  and  you 
may  know  that  he  has  heard  something  which  interests 
him.  If  the  speaking  happens  to  be  unusually  good, 
he  will  turn  and  look  at  the  orator  steadily,  as  if  de- 
lighted at  the  discovery  of  new  talent.  When  lesser  lights 
of  the  opposition — and  the  name  of  these  is  legion — are 
attacking  him,  he  customarily  draws  his  head  down  into 
his  collar  and  looks  stonily  at  them ;  but  if  the  assault  be 
from  somebody  worth  listening  to,  say  Churchill  or  Smith, 
he  listens  more  graciously,  expressing  on  his  strikingly 
mobile  face,  as  the  indictment  goes  on,  all  his  emotions — 
amusement,  interest,  dissent,  indignation,  scorn,  elation. 
No  great  actor  ever  knew  better  how  to  show  forth  more 
varied  feelings,  in  all  their  intensity,  on  his  face.  And  then 
to  see  him  nod  his  head,  or  slowly  shake  it,  in  response 
to  some  controversial  assertion!  Lord  Burleigh's  nod 
could  not  have  been  more  subtly  eloquent. 

When  he  rises  to  his  feet  a  great  hush  falls  over  the 
House.  It  would  not  be  exact  to  say  that  all  eyes  are 
turned  upon  him,  because  he  is  at  all  times  the  focus  of 
observation,  but  a  light  of  interested  expectancy  comes 
into  every  face.  He  begins  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but 
there  is  such  absolute  silence  that  his  first  words  are  never 
inaudible  and  rarely  indistinct.  He  has  been  making 
notes  during  the  speech  he  is  to  answer,  but  he  will  not 
refer  to  them,  once  he  is  on  his  feet.  His  form,  as  he 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  table,  upon  which  he  lightly  rests 
one  hand,  does  not  seem  as  tall  as  it  really  is,  so  deli- 
cately is  it  proportioned.  I  wish  there  were  words  in 
which  to  convey  the  sound  and  fiber  of  his  voice,  for  un- 
til you  are  able  to  associate  this  with  your  image  of  the 
man  the  mental  picture  fails.  It  is  unlike  any  other  voice, 
just  as  Sarah  Bernhardt's  is;  it  has  in  itself  the  power  of 
generating  new  sensations,  new  thoughts,  in  the  listener's 
mind;  it  seems  to  have  something  of  primordial  weird- 
ness  in  its  suggestions — like  the  ocean  or  the  "forest 
primeval."  Of  oratory,  as  such,  there  will  not  be  much. 
There  will  be  nothing  at  all  to  recall  Wendell  Phillips  or 
Webster,  or  to  suggest  Castelar  or  Gambetta;  it  is  not 
even  the  eloquence  of  Bright  or  of  Joseph  Cowen.  There 
are  no  gestures,  save  limited-  movement  with  the  hand ; 
there  are  no  swelling  outburts  of  the  voice,  no  tricks  of 
rounded  elocutionary  periods.  One  feels  only  at  the  out- 
set that  a  great  man  is  terribly  in  earnest;  then,  as  the 
slow,  careful,  logical  sweep  of  speech  goes  on,  one  feels 
that  this  earnestness  is  contagious — one  catches  its  spirit, 
hangs  approvingly  upon  its  development,  thrills  with  en- 
thusiasm at  its  climax  of  conclusions.  The  great  orators 
whom  I  have  named  could  electrify  a  legislative  assem- 
blage, play  upon  its  emotions  at  will,  blanch  its  cheeks, 
quicken  its  pulses,  command  its  wildest  plaudits;  but, 
after  the  speech  was  over,  the  votes  would  be  cast  just  as 
if  it  had  not  been  made.  There  are  no  such  physical  ex- 
citements in  listening  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  does  not 
storm  your  senses;  he  conquers  your  reason,  convinces 
your  judgment. 

This  tremendous  power  of  persuasion  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  man ;  it  accounts  for  both  his  strength  and  his 
weakness.  He  is  so  superb,  so  matchless  an  arguer,  that 
he  can  lead  English  sentiment  around  after  him  wherever 
he  wants  to  go.  But  he  is  also  so  wonderful  a  casuist  that 
he  persuades  even  himself  out  of  his  own  judgment  some- 
times, and  then  leader  and  led  alike  go  into  the  ditch. 
Sentiment  and  shrewdness  are  mingled  in  his  mental  con- 
trol. He  may  be  as  cautious  and  wary  as  Machiavelli,  up 
to  a  certain  point;  then  he  will  be  for  a  time  as  open  and 
unsuspecting  as  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  then  all  at  once 
flame  forth  with  the  passionate  fervor  of  a  Loyola:  yet  all 
the  time  he  will  be,  in  his  intentions,  deeply  conscientious 
and  sincere.  Toward  whatever  point  of  the  compass  his 
steps  may  really  be  directed,  his  moral  vision  will  be 
fixed  upon  the  north  star  of  political  enfranchisement  and 
advancement.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  while  the 
clever  men  of  his  party,  able  at  least  to  see  that  he  was 
temporarily  in  the  wrong  path,  have  often  held  aloof  from 
him,  the  masses  of  the  English  people,  having  supreme 
faith  in  his  intentions,  have  followed  him  blindly  through 
good  and  evil  report. — London  Corr.  Neiv  York  Times. 


MIXED  GOODS. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Liszt  reception  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  the  master,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  pres- 
ent, took  his  place  at  the  piano,  and  his  performance  will 
certainly  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  it.  Though  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
physical  power  of  earlier  years,  there  is  still  that  indescrib- 
able beauty  of  touch,  that  unrivaled  mastery  of  the  grada- 
tions of  tone,  and  more  than  all  that  wonderful  depth  of 
expression,  which  have  placed  him  absolutely  alone 
among  pianists.  After  hearing  him,  we  are  no  longer  sur- 
prised that  players  of  the  rank  of  Rubinstein  and  Bulow 
should  confess  themselves  but  children  by  the  side  of 
Liszt.  Of  him,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  it  may  be  said 
that  even  in  his  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires;  and  there 
were  occasional  glimpses  of  the  stupendous  execution 
for  which  he  was  formerly  renowned  to  enable  his  hearers 
to  form  a  conception  of  what  he  must  have  been  in  his 
prime.  The  general  idea  of  Liszt's  playing  is  probably 
that  of  immense  noise  and  fury,  accompanied  by  the 
smashing  of  piano-forte  hammers  and  wires.  But  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  performance  on  this  occasion  was  its 
exquisite  delicacy  and  finish  ;  every  phrase  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a 
column  on  the  subject,  but  it  would  convey  no  idea  of 
the  truth  to  those  who  have  never  heard  Liszt,  while  it 
would  seem  inadequate  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  that 
pleasure.  Such  playing  is  an  absolute  revelation,  unap- 
proached,  and  in  all  probability  unapproachable  here- 
after, by  any  one  else. — London  Athemeum. 


The  local  divisions  of  London  are  somewhat  puzzling. 
A  householder,  in  a  letter  to  a  London  paper,  thus  illus- 
trates them  :  "Where  do  1  live?"  he  asks.  "Can  any  one 
tell  me?  I  can  not — for  reasons  as  follows :  The  deeds  of 
my  house  state  at  Upper  Tooting;  the  postal  authorities 
state  at  Balham  ;  the  taxing  masters  say  Clapham;  the 
rating  people  say  Battersea;  the  local  directory  says  Wim- 
bledon and  Putney.  If  I  pay  my  taxes  I  must  go  to 
Clapham ;  if  I  pay  the  gas  I  must  go  to  Bermondsey;  if 
I  pay  the  water-rate  I  must  do  so  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 
To  pay  local  rates  I  must  go  to  Battersea.  If  I  give  a 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  I  must  vote  for  Clapham 
division.  If  I  look  out  in  front  of  the  house,  Wadsworth 
common  is  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  me,  and  Batter- 
sea two  miles  beyond  that.  If  I  look  out  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  Upper  Tooting  park  is  only  fifty  yards  from 
me.  If  1  walk  to  the  end  of  my  road  I  am  then  in  the 
parish  of  Wadsworth  ;  if  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  road 
I  am  in  Streatham ;  if  I  cross  over  the  road  I  am  in  Bat- 
tersea. If  I  get  over  my  garden  wall,  I  can  sit  on  a  post, 
with  part  of  my  body  in  three  or  four  parishes  at  the  same 
moment." 

The  grandson  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  has  been 
visiting  New  Orleans  and  receiving  royal  honors  from  the 
people  of  the  Crescent  City,  while  he  is  only  a  midship- 
man in  rank,  is  a  scion  of  two  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
world.  The  house  of  Braganza,  above  four  hundred 
years  old  in  its  name,  is  descended  from  the  old  Portuguese 
kings,  and  through  them  from  one  of  the  heroic  soldiers 
of  the  middle  ages — that  Alfonso  who  built  up  the  little 
kingdom  by  sixty  years  of  stout  battle,  and  who  captured 
Lisbon  from  the  Moslems  in  the  year  1147.  The  Brazilian 
branch  of  the  family,  in  consequence  of  intermarriage,  is 
also  descended  from  St.  Louis,  and  through  him  from 
Hugo  Capet,  ancestor  of  thirty-two  French  kings,  born 
more  than  half  way  back  to  Christ.  It  is  also  descended 
from  the  mighty  house  of  Hapsburg,  and,  indeed,  indi- 
rectly from  all  the  royalty  of  the  Old  World. 


It  is  suggested  that  Senator  Jones  might  well  submit 
his  Detroit  trouble  to  arbitration. 


One  of  the  ministers  who  "crossed  the  Rockies"  in  the 
days  of  "Forty-nine"  tells  of  one  hard  season  when  his 
support  was  exceedingly  meager.  One  Sabbath,  after  ser- 
vice, he  was  stopped  by  a  miner,  who  said:  "Parson, 
they  tell  me  the  gospel  lead  you're  workin'  here  don't  pan 
out  very  rich.  Is  that  so?"  The  parson  confessed  that 
financial  results  were  unsatisfactory.  "Well,"  continued 
the  miner,  "I  heard  you  pieach  to-day,  and  it  took  me 
back  to  old  times.  Now,  I  hain't  no  great  shakes  on  re- 
ligion, but  I'm  big  on  salary."  And,  putting  a  double- 
eagle  in  the  astonished  minister's  hand,  he  strode  away. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  Baltimore,  on  Saturday,  was  a 
jackass  from  England.  The  commendable  thing  about 
this  particular  animal  is  that  he  will  not  take  to  the  lect- 
ure platform.— Baltimore  American. 


It  is  a  wonderful  contrast,  according  to  the  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Chronicle,  that  while  the  great  and  unfortunate 
Louis  Kossuth  gna>\s  his  heart  out  at  Turin,  without  be- 
ing able  to  command  the  last  sacrament  of  Hungarian 
sympathy,  Jefferson  Davis  should  be  consoled  with  the 
prayers,  benedictions  and  plaudits  of  the  southern  people. 


A  Washington  gossip  says  the  favorite  dress  of  the  sen- 
ator of  to-day  is  black  broadcloth,  double-breasted  frock 
coat,  high  standing  collar  open  at  the  neck,  and  boots. 
Still,  business  suits  are  fast  creeping  in,  and  fully  one 
third  of  the  senators  wear  cutaway  coats. 


English  papers  report  that  the  fox-hunting  season  just 
closed  has  been  voted  "the  worst  on  record,"  and  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  number  of  casualties, 
many  of  them  fatal. 


Hypocrisy  of  manners — a  vice  peculiar  to  modern  na- 
tions— has  contributed  more  than  one  thinks  to  destroy 
that  energy  of  character  which  distinguished  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  —  Condorcet. 


If  there  is  one  thing  upon  the  earth  that  mankind 
loves  and  admires  better  than  another,  it  is  a  brave  man  ; 
it  is  a  man  who  dares  to  look  the  devil  in  the  face  and 
tell  him  he  is  a  devil. — Garfield. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


A  WOMAN  WITH  A  MISSION. 

She  declaimed  with  fervid  vigor  on  the  misery 
of  the  Digger,  cut  a  most  dramatic  figure 
while  lamenting  his  condition; 

And  she  said  the  bare  Numidian,  and  the  much- 
tanned  Abyssinian,  and  the  Cannibal  and 
Guinean,  overflowed  her  with  contrition. 

And  her  deep  sighs  weighed  the  breezes  for 
those  lands  where  bread  nor  cheese  is;  for 
the  Turks  and  the  Chineses  she  was  filled 
with  deep  emotion; 

And  her  ardent  love  was  greater,  all  the  more 
she  strove  to  cater,  to  those  tribes  beyond 
the  equator  or  across  a  distant  ocean. 

And,  like  Rachel,  that  sweet  Jewess,  she  wept 
tears  as  thick  as  glue  is,  at  the  action  of 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago's  degradation; 

And  that  these  towns  where  such  sin  is— such  a 
race  for  golden  guineas— might  be  made  as 
good  as  Lynn  is,  was  her  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. 

For  the  wild  man  of  Alaska  or  of  oarbarous 
Madagascar  she  would  say,  if  you  would 
ask  her,  that  her  love  was  deep  and  tender; 

While  her  husband,  luckless  victim,  looked  as 
if  the  fates  had  licked  him,  and  through 
back  streets  where  they  kicked  him,  walked 
about  with  one  suspender.     Lynn  Union. 

PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 
Her  dimpled  cheeks  are  pale; 
She's  a  lily  ol  the  vale, 

Not  a  rose. 
In  a  muslin  or  a  lawn 
She's  fairer  than  the  dawn. 

To  her  beaus. 

Her  boots  are  slim  and  neat ; 
She  is  vain  about  her  feet, 

It  is  said. 
She  amputates  her  r's, 
But  her  eyes  are  like  the  stars 

Overhead. 

"l'is  a  matter  of  regret 
She's  a  bit  of  a  coquette 

Whom  I  sing; 
On  her  cruel  path  she  goes, 
With  halt  a  dozen  beaus 

To  her  string. 

But  let  that  all  pass  by, 
And  her  maiden  moments  fly, 

Dew  impearled ; 
When  she  marries,  on  my  life, 
She  will  make  the  dearest  wife 

In  the  world. 

G  r  CI  nd. 


AN  EXCELLENT  REASON. 

With  never  a  word  she  passed  me  by, 

With  never  a  look  or  a  sign  ; 
She  silently  went  her  way,  and  I 

As  silently  went  on  mine. 

No  one  could  have  dreamed  who  saw  her  face, 

As  we  so  coldly  met, 
That  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  faintest  trace 

Of  memory  or  regret. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  one  apart, 

Who  watched  my  tranquil  brow, 
Would  have  guessed  that  the  memory  stirred 
my  heart 

Of  a  faithless,  broken  vow. 

And  they  needn't  have  guessed  or  wondered, 
you  see, 
For  this  was  the  reason  why: 
I  didn't  know  her,  and  she  didn't  know  me, 
And  so — she  passed  me  by. 

unknown  Stroller. 


SPRING  RHYMES. 
Hear  the  little  bluebirds  sing, 

Spring-time  to  invoke, 
And  beside  the  rippling  stream 

Hear  the  crocus  croak. 

On  the  dogwood  tree  remote 
The  robin  begins  to  toot, 
And  the  ancient  rubber  boot 

Is  eaten  up  by  the  .  Puck. 


A   REVISED  VERSION. 

"Ah  me!"  exclaimed  the  henpecked  man 

"When  all  is  said  and  done, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Than  to  have  loved  and  won!" 


A  clergyman  who  was  visiting  last  summer  at 
a  little  place  near  Cape  Ann,  called  for  his  horse 
one  Sunday  morning,  as  he  wished  to  ride  to 
church.  Joe,  the  old  servant,  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  animal  could  not  be  found, 
and  had  probably  wandered  into  an  adjoining 
pasture.  The  preacher  accordingly  set  out  to 
walk  to  the  church,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
deliver  the  morning  sermon.  The  opening  hymn 
having  been  sung  and  an  effective  prayer  made, 
the  good  man  rose  and  announced  his  text, 
which  was,  "Oh,  that  I  could  find  him."  He 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  wild  appear- 
ance of  Joe  in  the  doorway,  who,  red-faced  and 
short  of  breath,  shouted,  in  a  relieved  tone,  "Oh, 
you  can  find  him  fast  enough;  he's  over  in  Bill 
Brown's  barn." — Boston  Deacon. 


Says  an  old  newspaper-man,  to  "Bystander, "in 
the  Philadelphia  IVeWJ.'  "The  ideal  daily  will  be 
sixteen  pages,  Harper's  Weekly  size,  pasted  and 
cut,  and  it  will  sell  at  a  price  which  will  give 
good  profit  on  the  circulation.  It  will  not  du- 
plicate the  news  in  the  editorial  columns.  At 
first  sight  you  will  be  apt  to  think  it  has  no 
news.  Tor  it  will  print  no  dispatches  as  dis- 

f latches,  and  will  not  glory  in  flaming  head- 
ines.  All  the  news,  local  included,  will  be 
written  out  in  readable  form.  The  type  will  be 
large  and  the  paper  clear.  People  don't  care  a 
rap  how  papers  get  the  news  so  they  do  get  it. 
It  doesn't  concern  anybody  but  newspaper-men 
whether  a  dispatch  is  special  or  not. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 


When  an  American  first  enters  an  English 
railway  carriage  he  is  pretty  sure  to  decide  that 
it  is  much  less  comfortable  than  the  cars  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  wonder  why  their  pattern 
is  not  adopted.  He  is  put  into  a  first-class  com- 
partment— a  small  space  athwart  the  vehicle, 
with  three  seats  on  each  side,  and  at  each  end 
a  space  which  resembles  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  the  padded  cell  of  an  aristocratic  lunatic 
asylum.  The  roof  is  low,  and  he  looks  along  it 
in  vain  for  the  glass  ventilators,  the  glittering 
silver  lamps,  and  the  frescoed  embellishments  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  The  decorations  are 
of  the  simplest  character,  usually  polished 
woods,  and  the  luxuriously  cushioned  seats  are 
covered  with  plain  cloth  of  a  somber  color— dark- 
blue,  or  drab,  or  green.  He  certainly  can  not 
find  fault  with  the  cushions,  they  are  so  deep  and 
pliant;  and  perhaps  he  thinks  the  omission  of 
the  exuberant  frescoing  of  the  American  car  is 
not  wholly  lamentable.  Most  irksome  to  him  is 
the  unsociable  confinement  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  bounds.  The  chances  are  that  though 
there  are  seats  for  six  he  only  has  one  or  two  fel- 
low-passengers, and  he  may  have  all  the  com- 
partment to  himself.  If  there  are  others  with 
him  they  are  almost  sure  to  hold  their  peace,  and 
to  crush  any  conversational  overtures  with  a  dis- 
tant and  smileless  nod;  each  of  them  has  hoped 
to  be  alone.  The  intercourse  among  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  many  diverting  episodes  of  an 
American  train  are  missing.  The  t  rain  boy, 
with  his  peanuts,  candy  and  pile  of  papers,  is 
not  here,  and  no  black-mustached  conductor 
appears  from  time  to  time  to  urbanely  inspect 
his  passengers.  The  quick,  begrimed  brakeman 
does  not  dart  out  just  before  the  stations  are 
reached  and  mysteriously  disappear  a  moment 
afterward.  The  American  car  is  so  spacious  and 
is  so  well  filled  that  there  are  always  some  pas- 
sengers who  are  interesting  to  speak  to  or  to  sur- 
mise upon.  There  is  always  at  least  one  pretty 
girl,  who  piques  one's  curiosity  and  sets  the 
mind  to  work  in  knitting  together  a  thread  of 
sentimental  speculations  concerning  her.  In 
the  American  train  one  belongs  to  a  community, 
and  feels  no  great  change  between  existence  in 
it  and  existence  elsewhere;  but  in  the  English 
train  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  we  are  trav- 
eling, and  that  travel  is  attended  by  many  re- 
strictions.— IV.  H.  Rideing,  in  Brooklyn  Maga- 
zine. 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


"FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
■*■    Studio,  421  Ellis  street. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  4:7  Montgomery  street. 


T7"UNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


1NTAHL,  H.  W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


ATARJOT,  ERNEST, 

Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


"OOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  ; 
6  Eddy  st  eet. 


ANDES  FOR  DE,  J.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  F.  MARION, 
"    Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


•'Tlie  San  i'raiu  isoan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  in. 11I  to  any  part  of  this  city,  slate,  or 
country,  for  VJ.rm  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, tliree  1  lis  lor  lift)'  cents. 

EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
A -""  i  I.,  removed  to  I4!54  Montgomery  street. 


CARPET 
BEATING. 


Telephone  3030. 


Old  reliable  San  Francisco 
Carpet  Beating  and  Reno- 
vating Works,  I  .1  J  1  and 
1 3*4  3  Market  street,  be- 
tween llth  and  10th  streets. 
A.  N  BALDWIN. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
SOB  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  t-eth  with- 
out pain.  Only  '>ffick  that  makes  and  gives,  the  cele- 
brated **Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


Stelnway  *i  Son  s.     i  Ernest  ««abler, 

Kruiiich  A  liarli,  |         ami  i  .  ttoenlseh 

PIANOS!! 

M/~tX2>  A  V    a0°  "HIST  STREET, 
•  ^  x  -L^- X  ,     San  Francisco. 


JHE  gTENOGRAPH 

MIOK  I  -II  AM) 

WRITINCJACHINE. 

Kapiil,  accurate,  sim- 
ple.   Trial  lessons  free  . 
at  our  school.    U.  ii.  j 
Wick  son  A  Co.,  38  I 

California  street.  Write  ' 
1  for  descriptive  circulars. 


From  Pole  to  Pole 

Aveu's  Saksapaiulla  lias  demonstrated  it. 
power  of  cure  for  all  UisuaBtn  of  the  blood. 

The  Harpooner's  Story. 

JVtto  Bedford,  June  1,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayeu  &  Co.— Twenty  years  ago  I 
wa»  a  barpooner  la  tlie  North  Pacific,  when  live 
others  of  Hie  crew  unci  myself  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  OUT  bodies  were  bloated,  gutnsswollen 
aud  bleeding,  teeth  loose,  purple  blotches  all 
over  us,  and  our  breath  seemed  rotten.  Take  It 
by  and  huge  we  wi  re  pretty  badly  off.  All  our 
lime-juice  was  accidentally  destroyed,  but  the 
captain  had  a  couple  dozen  bottles  of  Ater's 
Sarsaparilla  and  gave  us  that.  We  recov- 
ered on  it  quicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  men 
brought  about  by  any  other  treatment  forScurvy, 
and  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  it.  Seeing  no  men- 
tion in  your  Almanac  of  your  Sarsaparilla  being 
good  for  scurvy,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  of 
this,  and  so  send  you  the  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,    Ralph  Y.  Winoate. 

The  Trooper's  Experience. 

Jtfasven,  BasutolandiS.  Africa,) March7,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.— Gentlemen :  I  have 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  value  of 
your  Sarsaparilla.  We  have  been  stationed 
here  for  over  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
had  to  live  in  tents  Being  under  canvas  for 
■ucb  a  time  brought  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  "veldt-sores."  I  had  those  sores  for 
some  time.    I  was  advised  to  take  your  Sarsa- 

Sarilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  my  sores 
isappear  rapidly,  anil  I  am  now  quite  well. 
Yours  truly,  T.  K.  Boden, 

Trooper,  Cape  Mounted  Hiftemen. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  blood-purifier, 
the  only  medicine  that  eradicates  the  poisons  of 
Scrofula,  Mercury,  and  Contagion)  Disease 
frorr.  the  system. 

PREPARED  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists :  Price  51 ; 
Six  bottleB  for  35. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Afternoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BE<  Al  SK  : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  hetter  than  "  those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 
It  is  clean. 

It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 

It  is  the  hest  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION.  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  W 


BUSH  STREEJ  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lbavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

Matinee  to-day   (Saturday)  at  a  o'clock 

GREATER  SUCCESS  THAN  EVER 

— OF — 

THE  FUNNIEST  OF  THEM  ALL  I 
THE  SPARKS  COMPANY 

In  the  greatest  of  successes. 

A  BUNCH  OF  KEYS! 

— OR — 

THE  HOTEL. 

Everything  new— the  music,  the  scenery,  the  costumes, 
the  medleys,  the  songs,  the  dances. 

tST Popular  prices.    Seats  now  on  saie.lEi 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  street,  near  Market. 

Krki.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Every  Evening:  tills  Meek. 

Magnificent  production  of  Offenbach's  invincible  Opera 
Bouffe, 

THE  GRAND  DUCHESS! 

— WITH — 

Helene  Dingeon,  Louise  Leighton,  Kate  M*rchi,  A. 
Messmer,  Ed  Stevens,  J.  T.  Kelly,  M.  Cornell, 
T.  \V.  Eckert,  etc.,  in  the  cast. 

Grand  Orchestra  ami  •horns, 

— AND — 

A  Mom  I'erlevt  Ensemble. 


Admission. 


our  POPULAR  prices  : 
...25  cents  I  Reserved  seats  50 cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  \V.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  0  A.  to  II  I*.  H, 


THE 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 


MONTEREY,  CAL., 

Is  now  Ready  to  Receive  Transient  and 
Permanent  Liuest*, 


-FOR  THE — 


SUMMER  SEASON. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  7it  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


AO  I PT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
Ull  I  *"ree  a  r°ya'»  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  Tiome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


T 


0  AVOID  MIS-  1 

way  connected  with  the  firm 

APPREHENSION.  »fc«™& ^.CtrT 

  takers.    Wm.  H.  Porthk. 


WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and.  Funeral  Director, 

—  HAS  REMOVED  TO— 

lltt  Eddy  street. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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companist,  gave  a  most  delightful  "Song  Re- 
cital," at  Irving  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  May 
19th.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  and  fash- 
ionable one,  and  the  programme,  though  rather 
long,  well  chosen  and  finely  rendered. 

Miss  Icft'reys-Lcwis,  under  the  management  of 
J.  II.  Meyer,  late  of  the  Standard  theater,  will 
open  the  Alcazar  theater,  Monday  evening.  May  I 
24th,  with  Sardou's  drama  Clothilde.  Withthis  j 
actress's  well-known  emotional  power  and  mag- 
netism of  personality,  her  rendering  of  the  part 
of  "Clothilde*1  should  bearemarkalde  one.  Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis  will  be  supported  by  Miss  Esther 
Williams  as  "Fernande,'  Miss  Fanny  Young  as 
"Mme.  Senechal,"  L.  R.  Stockwell  as  "Count 
Morel,"  and  Harry  Mainhall  as  the  "Marquis 
des  Arcis." 

The  Chicago  Xcivs  Letter  says:  The  bad  busi- 
ness done  by  combinations  with  plays  of  the 
style  of  We,  Us  &  Co.,  The  Skating  Rink,  and 
similar  rot,  in  San  Francisco,  ought  to  teach 
managers  the  lesson  that  the  ]x:ople  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  and  maintain  a  much  higher 
standard  of  dramatic  and  artistic  excellence 
than  obtains  in  the  majority  of  American  cities 
of  the  same  size.  Every  play  that  is  worth  suc- 
cess, and  is  presented  in  a  way  to  insure  it,  draws 
in  San  Francisco,  but  a  poor  show  is  left  in 
every  case  severely  alone. 

Last  week  a  rural  visitor  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  corner  of  Eddy  and  Mason  streets, 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Sergent,  and,  in  awe-struck 
and  hesitating  whisper,  said: 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  holds  up  that  sky." 

The  realism  of  the  encircling  painted  canvas 
led  hi m  to  think  there  was  nothing  between  the 
ground  and  the  painted  "sky,"  and  the  proprie- 
tor was  of  course  duly  Mattered  by  the  ingenuous 
question.  Rumor  says  that  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed assured  the  inquirer  that  the  canopy  is 
held  in  place  by  two  large  magnets,  so  arranged 
as  to  balance  their  respective  influences. 


Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Joseph  Z,aehns- 
dorf,  who  lately  bound  two  Elzevir  editions  in 
human  skin,  another  London  binder  has  exe- 
cuted an  order  to  incase  a  copy  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein's Dance  of  Death  in  the  same  ghastly  in- 
tegument— certainly  a  very  appropriate  covering 
for  this  work.  These  are  not  the  only  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  casing  of  the  "human 
form  divine"  has  been  utilized.  In  the  library 
at  Maxborough  House,  near  Methley,  York- 
shire, there  were  formerly  two  books,  Sir  John 
Cheek's  Hurt  of  Sedition  and  Braithwaite's  Ar- 
cadian Princess,  both  bound  in  the  prepared 
skin  of  Mary  Bateman,  "the  Yorkshire  witch," 
who  was  executed,  early  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  for  murder;  but  these  were  among 
those  which  disappeared  during  the  cataloguing 
of  the  library  for  sale,  when  one  of  the  former 
earls  of  Maxborough  was  in  difficulties.  Yet 
another  instance :  When  the  writer  was  last  in 
Paris  he  was  shown  a  small  book,  by  a  dealer, 
who  solemnly  avowed  it  was  bound  in  a  portion 
of  the  skin  of  the  notorious  Louvet  de  Couvray, 
and  which  he  valued  at  one  thousand  francs, 
and  for  authentication  of  which  he  produced  a 
long  pedigree. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  general  absence  of  proper  precautions 
against  fire  in  theaters  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
returns  on  the  subject  compiled  by  the  French 
Statistical  Society,  which  include  the  civilized 
world  and  cover  a  period  of  135  years.  During 
that  time  632  theaters  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  number  of  the  victims  is  6,573,  or 
an  average  of  48  a  year,  which,  when  the  vast 
number  of  play-goers  is  taken  into  acccount, 
does  not  seem  a  very  enormous  sacrificial  tribute 
to  the  god  of  pleasure.  But  the  average  does  not 
represent  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  the  sum 
total  of  lives  annually  lost  has  progressed  uni- 
formly (with  the  exception  of  the  year  1845, 
when  1,670  perished  with  the  theater  at  Canton) 
till  it  reached  as  high  as  1,217  f°r  tne  decade  of 
1870-80.  Moreover,  of  the  632  theaters  no  fewer 
than  174  have  been  burned  in  the  last  five  years. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  theaters 
and  of  those  who  attend  them  has  of  late  years 
tremendously  increased,  and  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent has  the  care  which  provides  against  fire  and 
loss  of  life;  but  the  latter  bears  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  former,  whereas  it  should  be  at 
least  equivalent. 


The  fall  in  the  price  of  newspapers,  inaugu- 
rated two  years  ago  by  the  New  York  'limes, 
seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  so  far  as  dailies  are 
concerned.  Weeklies  and  monthlies  are  not  af- 
fected. There  is,  however,  a  disturbing  cause 
which  was  not  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
first  began  this  reduction.  News-dealers  sell  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  entire  edition  of  a 
daily,  in  some  cases  disposing  of  more  than  one 
half,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  papers  on 
their  stands  or  to  deliver  them  for  less  than  a 
cent  on  a  copy.  In  Chicago  they  are  talking  of 
boycotting  the  Tribune,  of  that  city,  which, 
since  its  change  of  price  from  five  cents  to  three 
cents,  docs  not  give  them  as  large  a  profit  as  be- 
fore; and  a  meeting  of  Brooklyn  news-dealers 
has  just  resolved  lo  ask  three  cents  for  the 
World,  instead  of  two,  its  published  rate.  What 
success  these  two  bodies  of  distributors  will 
have  remains  to  be  seen,  but  no  one  doubts  that 
they  arc  very  powerful,  since  the  favorable  end 
of  their  struggle  with  the  Herald. —American 
Bookmaker. 


A  glimpse  of  the  dark  superstition  hanging 
over  the  colored  people  of  the  South  is  afforded 
by  an  Atlanta  dispatch,  detailing  the  arrest  of  a 
"Youdou"  doctor  in  that  city  who  had  been 
making  a  neat  little  income  by  selling  spells.  A 

firactical  colored  woman,  who  had  paid  ten  dol- 
ars  for  a  spell  that  didn't  work,  had  the  doctor 
arrested.  lie  promised  to  come  through  the 
wall  of  the  jail,  but  failed  to  make  good  his 
promise,  to  the  astonishment  of  many  negroes 
who  believed  he  would  accomplish  that  feat. 
The  doctor  says  he  is  of  the  royal  blood  of  Af- 
rica, appears  to  be  an  educated  man,  and  claims 
to  be  versed  in  the  occult  sciences. 


THE  EYE  OF  PROPHECY. 


"Poor  fellow,"  said  the  merchant,  shaking  h 
head  pityingly,  as  he  regarded  his  unconsciou 
office-boy;  "I  see  the  seeds  of  dread  disease  be- 
neath his  plausibly  robust  exterior." 

"How  so?"  inquired  the  cashier,  as  he  adroitly 
exchanged  the  leaden  twenty-cent  piece  he  had 
taken  that  morning  in  change,  for  a  silver  quar- 
ter in  the  money-drawer. 

"To-day  is  Wednesday,"  kindly  explained  the 
merchant.  "For  two  days  yet  to  come  this 
happy,  careless  victim  of  approaching  fate  will 
retain  his  accustomed  health,  but  on  Saturday 
morning  the  bolt  will  fall.  lie  will  come  to  the 
olficc  unusally  late,  complaining  of  a  severe 
headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  chills.  Tooth- 
ache will  supervene  at  eleven  a.  m.,  and  unless  I 
then  mercifully  suggest  his  retirement  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  he  will  develop,  at  two  p.  m., 
internal  paroxysms  of  so  alarming  a  character 
as  to  make  his  dismissal  a  matter  of  mere  hu- 
manity." 

"And  how  do  you  know  all  this?"  res|iectfully 
inquired  the  cashier,  as  he  absently  abstracted  a 
second  quarter  from  the  drawer,  charmed  by  his 
employer's  wonderful  insight  into  sheer  forget- 
fulncss  of  a  previous  transaction  of  the  same 
kind. 

"How  do  I  know  it?"  replied  the  merchant, 
dreamily.  "Because  I  see  by  the  paper  that 
there  is  to  be  a  great  base-ball  match  on  the 
Polo  Grounds,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  three 

o'clock." 

And  the  cashier  turned  reverently  away,  and 
began  to  write  himself  a  letter  from  home,  an- 
nouncing the  sad  death  of  his  aunt,  whose  funeral 
he  appointed,  probably  from  mere  association  of 
ideas,  for  Saturday  at  three  p.  m.—Pitck. 


R.  W.  Gilder,  editor  of  ihe  Century,  was  at 
dinner,  next  to  a  charming  girl  whom  he  knew 
slightly  as  a  clever  young  woman  with  somewhat 
decided  ideas,  which  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  en- 
ergy in  carrying  out. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  he  asked,  inter- 
estedly, of  his  bright  neighbor. 

"Nothing,  really  nothing  in  particular,  just 
now,"  was  the  reply — "except,  perhaps,  some 
verses  I  h^ve  been  writing." 

"O  my  dear  child,  don't  do  that!"  cried  the 
editor,  in  a  tone  of  horrified  regret.  "Why,  do 
you  know  you  are  really  wasting  your  time? 
People  can't  get  twenty-five  cents  for  five  thou- 
sand verses  to-day." 

"Can't  they?"  with  sad  surprise.  "I  can, 
though,"  she  continued;  "for  I  received  twenty- 
four  dollars  for  some  I  wrote  last  month." 

"My  goodness  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gilder,  in  mild 
amazement;  "who  paid  you  that?" 

"Why,  you  did!"  cried  the  merry  girl.—  Wash- 
ington  Post. 


Secret  of  a  I'crfeot  Form. 

Every  lady  knows  there  is  nothing  so  essential 
to  a  lovely  form  as  a  perfect-fitting  corset.  An 
ill-shaped  corset  will  ruin  the  loveliest  figure, 
while  a  well-shaped  corset  w  ill  greatly  improve 
the  ugliest  form.  Every  lady  should  be  very 
careful  of  the  corset  she  wears.  Her  health  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  her  shape,  arc  involved.  No 
two  forms  are  exactly  alike,  and  therefore  each 
lady  must  suit  herself.  To  fit  all  the  varied 
female  forms  and  mold  them  to  perfection,  many 
styles,  shapes,  and  lengths  of  corsets  are  re- 
quired.  The  only  place  where  you  can  find  such 
an  immense  assortment  is  Freud's  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  street,  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  street,  known  as  the  celebrated  Corset 
Emporium  of  America.  This  famous  establish- 
ment contains  over  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
different  styles  of  corsets,  perfectly  adapted  to 
every  possible  shape,  and  at  the  very  lowest 
prices.  It  is  furnished  with  cozy  dressing-rooms, 
where  ladies  can  try  on  corsets  before  purchas- 
ing, and  no  lady  has  ever  left  Freud's  Corset 
House  without  being  perfectly  fitted  and  satis- 
fied. There  may  also  be  found  the  latest  styles 
of  hoop  skirts,  bustles  and  panniers,  which  add 
so  much  to  a  beautiful  and  graceful  form. 


The  third  annual  Teachers'  Excursion  to  Hon- 
olulu has  been  arranged  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship company,  for  the  /enlandia,  sailing  June 
1st,  and  the  Australia,  sailing  June  15th.  "The 
fare  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  round  trip,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  excursionists  while 
on  the  islands. 

The  Hotel  del  Monte,  after  having  entertained 
many  thousands  of  eastern  people  during  the 
past  six  months,  is  again  in  readiness  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  regular  summer  and  other 
patrons. 

Every  year  increases  the  popularity  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Recommended  for  all  pulmo- 
nary troubles. 


LADIES,   call   at    the  Wonder   Flower  and  , 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.    We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


LlBBRAt  discounts  allowed  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions. C.  M oiler,  Optician,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


City  Steam  Carpet  Heating  and  Renovating 
Works,  H.  L.  [ones,  Proprietor,  24  and  26 
Eighth  street.    Telephone  3250. 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Oflicc  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street. 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor.   

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116.  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


"Nothing  new  this  week  at  the  theaters,'' 
sighed  the  disconsolate  critic,  aweary  with  the 
monotony  and  nothing-new-ness  of  life.  They 
had  just  come  from  the  Baldwin  and  Francesco 
da  Rimini. 

The  poet  aroused  himself  from  the  lounge 
where  he  had  thrown  himself  in  a  dream,  trav- 
eled back  from  the  romance  of  the  past  to  a 
carping  and  dissatisfied  present,  and,  resting  on 
his  elbow,  answered — 

"No;  nothing  new.  A  'divina  commedia' is 
not  written  every  day.  But  to  the  imaginative 
mind  (and  no  other  has  part  or  lot  in  this 
drama)  the  frescoed  walls  of  the  Baldwin  have 
this  week  been  the  illuminated  covers  to  the  fair 
pages  of  an  immortal  poem— a  volume  that, 
though  opened  yesterday,  to-day,  or  a  hundred 
years  hence,  is  ever  new. 

"The  soft  tones  of  the  orchestral  prelude  are  an 
incantion,  calling  from  the  luminous  mist  of 
Dante's  inspired  vision  the  nebulous  outlines  of 
the  hapless  lovers,  floating,  cold  and  intangible, 
on  the  vaporous  gloom  of  the  netherworld,  their 
shadowy  hands  locked  in  a  changeless  clasp 
which  holds  nothing  of  love's  pain  and  passion 
but  its  remorse. 

"To  such  a  mind,  it  is  the  ghostly  lips  of  the 
fair  bride  of  Rimini  that  tremblingly  sigh  forth 
the  mournful  tale,  as  once  to  Mantua's  inspired 
dreamer.  When  the  lips  of  the  lovers  meet  in 
that  deathless  kiss,  which,  lasting  but  a  second, 
was  destined  to  live  forever  in  poetry,  the  'ear 
attuned'  hears  the  far-away  voice  of  the  sad 
and  sinning  martyr  to  a  mistaken  generosity 
and  a  resistless  love  breathe  again,  'That  day 
we  read  no  more.' 

"There  is  but  one  critical  demand — that  the 
actors  fill  the  eye  like  an  illuminated  text  and 
the  setting  be  an  illustration  of  the  scenes  that 
enshrined  the  mournful  drama.  The  tableaux  in 
the  present  production  are  as  gorgeously  tinted 
plates  that  leave  in  memory  a  condensation  of 
the  tragedy.  What  matters  whether  'Fran- 
cesca'  comes  up  to  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
part;  to  such  a  production  the  poetic  faculty 
in  the  auditor  is  all  in  all.  If  'Francesca,' 
with  her  pale,  set  face,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  the 
very  tragedy  of  love  and  of  despair,  her  soft 
clinging  robes,  and  tender  gliding  step,  satisfy 
the  eye,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

"Lawrence  Barrett  has  too  artistic  an  eye  to 
choose  either  a  'Francesca'  or  a  'Paolo'  that 
does  not  in  personality  give  fancy  a  chance  to 
do  its  share  in  the  work.  For  himself,  he  is  the 
ideal  'Lanciotto' — absorbed,  sensitive,  devoted, 
brave,  and  terrible.  Mr.  Gotthold,  as  the  duke's 
jester,  gave  to  that  highly  dramatic  character  a 
most  picturesque  and  effective  rendering.  Let 
Mr.  Barrett  open  to  us  again  and  again  this 
wonderful  volume,  and  I  will  go  and  read  it — 
leaving  to  you,  O  bored  Athenian,  the  search 
for  'some  new  thing.'" 

The  crushed  recorder  of  theatrical  notes  and 
comment  was  fain  to  turn  to  his  desk  without 
reply  to  a  rhapsody  which,  after  all,  is  about  the 
fairest  summary  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  as  in- 
terpreted by  Lawrence  Barrett.  In  the  excel- 
lent houses  that  have  greeted  every  performance 
this  week,  San  Francisco  has  attested  to  her  pos- 
session of  a  more  widespread  intellectual  taste  of 
a  high  order  than  is  sometimes  attributed  to  this 
utilitarian  community.  Mr.  Barrett's  audiences 
throughout  this  engagement  have  been  not  only 
flattering  as  to  numbers,  but  in  the  very  percep- 
tibly high  order  of  intelligence  that  has  per- 
vaded thtm. 

The  repertory  (or  the  fourth  and  last  week  is 
announced:  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  and 
Saturday  matinee,  Rosedale,  with  Mr.  Barrett  as 
"Elliott  Gray";  Wednesday,  Richelieu;  Thurs- 
day, Hamlet;  Friday,  a  double  bill,  tragedy  and 
comedy,  consisting  of  the  first  production  here 
of  Robert  Browning's  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon, 
and  the  graceful  little  comedy  The  Kings 
Pleasure;  Saturday  evening,  farewell  perform- 
ance of  Yorick's  Love  and  David  Garrick.  Such 
a  programme  may  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
conglomerate  of  burlesque  and  "society  play" 
that  make  up  our  usual  dramatic  bill  of  fare, 
make  every  theater-goer  of  reading,  intelligence 
and  refinement  determine  to  lose  none  of  so 
rarely  intellectual  a  series. 

The  present  engagement  ends  with  next  week; 
and  Monday,  May  31st,  will  be  inaugurated, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Al  Hayman  and 
Daniel  Frohman,  a  dramatic  season  that  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  remarkable  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  San  Francisco  drama.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Frohman,  and  with  David  Belasco  as 
stage  manager,  the  Baldwin  management  will 
produce  a  series  of  the  latest  and  most  success- 
ful plays,  with  a  company  the  mere  record  of 
whose  names  is  a  sufficient  indorsement.  The 
list  embraces  most  of  the  names  that  the  New 
York  dramatic  reviews  have  made  familiar  to  us 
as  standing  high  among  the  highest  in  their  pro- 
fession. Many  among  them  have  never  before 
visited  this  city,  and  those  who  have  appeared 
here  are  already  favorites.  The  following  is  the 
list,  which  has  been  already  given  in  this  col- 
umn :  Messrs.  Robert  Mantell,  Joseph  Haworth, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  Charles  Vandenhoff,  Row- 
land Buckstonc,  Owen  Fawcett,  Henry  Miller, 
W.  H.  Crompton,  W.  G.  Ferguson,  and  others 
almost   equally    well    and   favorably  known. 


Among  the  ladies  are  Mesdames  Fisher  and 
Saunders  and  Misses  Sophie  Eyre,  Mary  Shaw, 
Katie  Denin,  Ada  Dwyer,  Agnes  Thomas, 
Florence  Gerard,  Louise  Dillon,  and  Kitty 
Wilson.  Such  an  array  o(  undoubted  talent 
must  involve  a  large  expenditure  in  salaries, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic, in  its  own  interest,  will  by  an  appreciation 
and  liberal  patronage  justify  the  Baldwin  man- 
agement in  incurring. 

The  opening  play  w  ill  be  given  May  31st,  in  a 
production  of  Moths,  in  which  both  cast  and 
staging  will  be  of  very  unusual  excellence. 

A  piece  must  be  exceptionally  bad  that  can 
not  fill  that  favorite  little  theater  the  Bush- 
street;  and  A  Bunch  of  Keys  being  exception- 
ally good  of  its  class,  has  more  than  achieved 
that  object.  The  demand  for  stools  and  im- 
provised seats  has  been  limited  only  bv  space. 

If  folly  is,  like  this,  mirthful  and  innocent,  it 
is  well  to  shoot  it  as  it  flies,  not  in  the  cynic's 
sense,  but  that  we  may  wear  its  gay  plumage  to 
brighten  up  our  worn,  work-day  garments. 
This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  crowds  that 
come  night  after  night  to  see  and  be  amused  at 
the  Bush-street.  Mirth  is  perennial,  and  the 
laughter  which  greeted  this  famous  Bunch  of 
Keys  when  it  was  first  jingled  for  the  amusement 
of  the  grown-up  babies  is  no  less  hearty  and 
spontaneous  now.  Much  of  the  business  is  new, 
and  the  regular  fun  of  the  piece  seems  to  have 
been  burnished  up  by  use  rather  than  tarnished 
by  age.  Miss  Ada  Stanhope's  graceful  move- 
ments are  well  remembered,  and  are  as  fascinat- 
ing as  of  old.  Mr.  Snaggs's  essay  on  hotel- 
keeping;  the  exceedingly  lively  "waiting"  of 
"Jonas  Grimes";  the  masquerading  of  the  un- 
profitable guests,  and  the  mischievous  Miss 
Teddy's  successful  personation  of  "St.  Law- 
rence Jenkins"  the  characteristic  "drummer," 
are  among  the  really  funny  things  that  one  sel- 
dom finds  in  the  so-called  "funny  plays." 

Miss  Marietta  Nash  is  a  tiny  sprite  of  a  thing 
who  is  pretty  and  spirited  enough  as  "Teddy 
Keys,"  but  as  a  "sweet  young  man,"  albeit  a 
drummer,  is  pronounced,  by  those  who  ought  to 
know,  perfectly  irresistible.  The  Bush-street  is 
floating  on  a  high  tide  at  present,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  will  continue  to  float  there  another 
week.  The  next  attraction  at  the  Bush-street 
will  be  M.  B.  Curtis,  who  has  added  to  Sam'l  of 
Posen  and  Spot  Cash  a  new  play  called  General 
Depot. 

The  Grand  Duchess  will  continue  next  week 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera-house,  with  Helene  Dingeon 
as  the  "Grand  Duchess,"  and  Louise  Leighton 
as  "Wanda."  Aside  from  the  personal  grace 
and  attractiveness  of  these  two  ladies,  there  are 
few  voices  in  this  city  better  adapted  to  the  ren- 
dering of  Offenbach's  bright  numbers. 

NOTES. 

Everybody's  Friend  at  the  California  next 
week. 

Miss  Helene  Dauvray  contemplates  making  a 
visit  to  California. 

The  Sparks  company,  in  A  Bunch  of  Keys, 
continue  at  the  Bush-street  next  week. 

The  benefit  given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in 
aid  of  the  Elks'  charity  fund,  was  well  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  Bert  will  open  the  Grand-opera  House 
with  a  production  of  Sncnvjlakc,  that  promises  to 
be  a  brilliant  one. 

The  long-talkcd-of  minstrel  company,  with 
Billy  Sweatnam  at  the  head,  will  open  the 
Standard  Saturday  evening,  May  29th. 

At  the  Baldwin,  last  week  of  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, with  varied  bill.  May  31st,  the  new  dra- 
matic season,  under  Messrs.  Hayman  and  Froh- 
man's  management,  will  open  with  Moths. 

Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss,  the  prima-donna  con- 
tralto, will  return  home  to  rest,  after  her  very 
successful  eastern  tour.  She  will  arrive  in  the 
city  Tuesday,  May  25th,  by  steamer  San  Jose. 

The  wife  of  Professor  Sherwood,  mentioned  in 
this  column  last  week,  is  not  the  Miss  Amy  Fay 
so  well  known  as  the  author  of  Musical  Studies 
in  Germany.  This  lady  will  probably  soon  pay 
a  visit  to  this  coast. 

The  production  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  by 
the  Catholic  Church  Choir  consolidated,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Camden,  Professor  Elmer,  and 
Ugo  Talbo,  was  a  decided  success.  A  similar 
entertainment  in  the  near  future  is  contem- 
plated. 

Charley  Reed  will  have  a  benefit  on  Saturday 
night,  at  the  California  theater.  The  usual  va- 
ried and  lively  bill,  under  the  comedian's  own 
supervision  and  arrangement,  will  be  given,  and 
he  will  himself  appear  in  some  of  his  old  familiar 
specialties. 

The  song  recital  given  by  the  four  Misses 
Coursen,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  Vocal 
Conservatory,  proved  a  social  and  artistic  suc- 
cess. "Stormy  Petrels"  (lately  published  in  our 
music  page),  sung  by  Miss  Rose  Coursen,  was 
warmly  applauded, 

James  A.  Heme's  Minutt  Men  has  made 
a  success  in  Chicago,  though  financially  to 
some  extent  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  recent 
disturbances  in  that  city.  It  was  played  for 
several  nights,  however,  to  very  large  nouses, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  murdered  of- 
ficers. 

Marcus  M.  Henry  announces  the  arrival  of 
Professor  William  H.  Sherwood,  piano  virtuoso 
and  composer,  from  Boston  and  New  York.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Sherwood  has  ar- 
rived just  at  the  time  when  most  of  our  pianists 
and  music  lovers  are  taking  a  vacation  in  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Herman 
Brandt,  solo  violinist,  and  Miss  Mary  Fox,  ac- 


A  counterfeit  of  the  eighteen  thousand  dollar 
peach-blow  porcelain  vase  is  sold  in  New  York 
for  two  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents,  with  a 
stand  thrown  in. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SILVER  MOONLIGHT  WINDS. 


Poetry  and  Music  by  John  P.  Ordway. 


Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Helen  F.  C.  Russ. 
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L  Sil  -  ver     moon  -  light       winds     are     blow  -  ing 

2.  Gen  -  tie      breez  -  es  love      are      call  -  ing, 

3.  Twi -light  shades    in  sleep      re       pos  -  ing, 


Soft     -     ly  o'er 
Gold    -    en  light 
War  -  bling  birds 


the  summer,  summer  sea; 
of  hap-py,  hap-py  hours; 
are     ues-tled,  nest-led  now; 


Love  -  ly  stars  in 
Brail  -  ing  rays  of 
Queen     of      beau  -  ty, 
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beau  -  ty  shin  -  ing,  Gent-ly,  gent-ly  watching  o'er  my  love 
star  -  light  gleam  -  ing.  Welcome,  welcome,  darling  one,  to  pla 
high  though   soar  -  ing.       Lie-ten,    lis-ten,  charmer,  to     our  moon 
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me.    Now     we'll    wan  -  der,  since    the     sun -light 
bowers.  Flowers  are    sleep  -  ing     till      the      day -light 
vow.  Bark      of    love,    float  near  -     er       to  us, 
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H.is       to      sleep     his   man    -  tie 
Kiss   -  e»      dew  -  drops  from  their 
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thrown.  Love's  be  -  witch-ing  in  the  moon-light,  Care  and  trou  -  ble 
bed;  List  to  mus  -  ic  winds  of  moon-light,  JSweet-cst  sounds  to 
sea;        Sil  -  ver  moon-light    bright     a-bove    us,       Watch-ing  o'er  my 


now 
love 
love 


be  gone, 
are  wed. 
and  me. 
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Silver  moonlight  winds  are  blow  ing  Soft  -  ly  o'er  the    sum-mer,  sum  mer  sea;    Love-ly  stars  in  beau  -  ty  shin-ing,  Gent-ly,  gent  -  ly  watch-ing  o'er  my  love  and  me. 
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Kf^LJI    pp  PI-IA^F    THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST   MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 

\\\J\   ll_tin   Qb   vflMOL,      Agent  for  all  the  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 
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THE  RED  FLAG  MUST  GO. 


The  red  flag  has  been  waved  once  too  often  in 
Chicago.  The  foreign  devils  who  incite  murder 
and  despise  law  have  produced  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  their  propaganda.  This  murder  of  po- 
licemen by  means  of  dynamite  bombs  can  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  calling  to  account  the 
men  who  have  been  urging  such  crimes.  One  of 
these  villains  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the 
mob  when  the  representatives  of  the  law  were 
passing  by  in  the  exercise  of  duty, and  the  bombs 
were  thrown  from  hands  close  beside  him.  Spies, 
the  orator,  should  be  made  an  example  of,  and 
without  delay.  It  is  no  time  lor  half  measures. 
The  desperate  act  was  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  red  flag  appears  in  the  labor  troubles  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Among  the  drunken  crowd 
ol  strikers  before  the  McCormick  reaper  works 
in  Chicago,  there  were  anarchists  enough  to  in- 
cite violence;  later  in  the  day  the  same  set  of 
men  tried  to  hang  a  policeman,  dragging  him 
out  of  a  house  where  he  had  gone  to  carry  home 
a  wounded  striker,  hundreds  against  one,  and 
tHat  one  an  officer  of  the  law.  The  red  flag  knows 
no  law.  This  is  the  point  where  Amercan  for- 
bearance must  break.  The  country  ol  liberty  is 
just  as  much  a  country  of  law.  The  red -flag  riot- 
ers of  Chicago  should  be  made  to  feel  it.  They 
have  gone  beyond  the  privilege  of  free  speech, 
which  they  abuse  so  hideously;  they  are  allowed 
to  cry  "Burn !  Plunder!  Lynch!"  in  public 
halls  and  in  printed  sheets,  but  when  their  talk 
results  in  acts,  when  property  is  destroyed  and 
blood  is  shed  in  direct  consequence,  the  respon- 
sibility must  be  brought  home  to  them.  The  law 
in  its  utmost  severity  inflicts  no  adequate  penalty 
on  these  outlaws,  but  such  penalty  as  it  does 
provide  should  be  meted  to  all  the  incendiary 
orators  at  Chicago. 

The  workingmen  of  this  country  have  a  duty 
in  this  matter.  Never  was  a  greater  abuse  of 
asylum  known  than  that  these  refugees  from  Eu- 
rope are  guilty  of.  These  Austrian,  German, 
Bohemian,  Polish  desperadoes,  lose  in  coming 
across  the  ocean  the  sole  excuse  they  ever  had 
for  their  attitude  toward  society.  This  is  the 
country  of  the  people,  and  the  securing  to  all 
classes  of  their  full  rights  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  the  rational  operation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Noclass  to-day  suffers  a  wrong  that  justifies  vio- 
lence, and  violence  will  not  do  any  class  the  least 
good.  On  the  contrary,  it  puts  back  the  cause 
of  the  class  that  employs  it.  These  plain  and 
palpable  facts  do  not  of  course  appeal  to  the  red- 
flag  wretches,  but  the  American  workingmen 
must  recognize  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  law  in  America  gives 
full  liberty  of  speech  and  writing  to  even  the 
worst  doctrines;  but  the  time  may  come  when, 
in  self-defense,  society  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
strict that  liberty.  When,  in  such  a  condition 
of  things  as  that  which  exists  in  Chicago,  a  pa- 
per preaches  murder  and  incendiarism,  as  the 
Socialist  organ  there  does,  it  is  asking  a  great 
deal  of  society  to  keep  its  hands  off.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  municipal  authorities  could  not 
be  justified  in  holding  the  proprietors  and  editors 
of  such  a  paper  responsible  for  any  destruction 
or  bloodshed  which  may  follow  its  wanton 
utterances.  The  red  flag,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, must  be  cleared  out  of  the  republic.  There 
is  no  room  for  it  under  the  stars  and  stripes. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


A  USE  FOR  FIRE-DAMP. 


The  distressing  explosions  which  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  European  coal  mines,  and 
less  frequently  in  those  of  America,  are  in  some 
cases  the  result  of  finely  divided  dust  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  collieries ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  marsh  gas,  the  dreaded  "fire-damp"  of 
the  miner.  When  this  hydrocarbon  is  mixed 
with  air  it  forms  a  highly  explosive  compound. 
In  the  fiery  coal  pits  of  England  the  gas  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  tomining  operations. 
It  is,  however,  an  excellent  fuel,  and  forms  al- 
most the  sole  constituent  of  the  natural  gas  is- 
suing from  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells.  The 
proposition  has  therefore  been  made,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  actual  experiment  is  now  in  progress, 
to  drill  six-inch  bore-holes  down  through  the 
coal  measures,  and  thus  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
gas  reservoirs. 

The  fluid,  if  found  in  sufficient  quantities, 
could  then  be  used  as  a  fuel,  while  the  mines  at 
the  same  time  would  be  relieved  of  a  vcr>  unde- 
sirable tenant.  The  coal  mines  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania are  fairly  free  from  fire-damp,  the  gas 
being  largely  stored  in  the  porous  Devonian  sand- 
stones which  lie  above  the  coal  measures.  Lo- 
cal conditions  have,  however,  dictated  a  differ- 
ent disposition  of  the  gas  in  thj  geology  of  En- 
gland. The  coal  seams  themselves  are  its  de- 
positories. Instead,  therefore,  of  possessing  an 
economic  value,  it  is,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, a  constant  menace  to  those  engaged  in 
winning  the  coal.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
these  borings  would  have  a  sufficient  output  to 
make  their  value  comparable  with  that  of  Amer- 
ican gas  wells;  but  the  proposition  is  well  worth 
considering,  if  for  no  otner  reason  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  lessening  the  fatality  among  the 
miners.— Scientific  A  merican. 


An  English  author  writes  to  the  newspaper 
complaining  of  the  narrow  margins  left  nowa- 
days by  the  London  bookbinders.  "It  seems," 
he  says,  "seriously  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
books,  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  have  them 
properly  bound  after  they  have  been  unduly  shorn 
in  cloth  boards.  The  new  Bibles  arc  an  evidence 
of  this.  I  have  the  large  edition  of  Skeat's  in- 
valuable Etymological  Dictionary.  It  is  in 
boards,  and  will  therefore  not  bear  many  years' 
usage,  and  it  is  too  crippled  to  bear  another 
cutting  for  full  binding.  The  subject  is  surely 
important  for  all  books  of  this  kind,  that  ought 
to  be  handed  down  in  good  preservation." 


The 


age  for  autographs  does  not  appear  to 
have  reached  Germany  yet,  where  the  handwrit- 
ings of  Goethe  and  Schiller  bring  the  smallest 
prices. 


Managing  Editor  of  a  western  daily  ( to  new 
assistant}— I  want  you  to  write  an  editorial 
accusing  the  mayor  of  horse-stealing,  in  Califor- 
nia, ten  years  ago.  Make  it  as  bitter  as  you 
can.  Assistant— What  are  the  facts?  Manag- 
ing Editor  ( surprised )—  Facts?  There  aren't 
any.  Assistant  (more  surprised) — May  I  ask 
why  you  do  this?  It  will  only  get  you  into 
trouble.  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do. 
Afanaging  Editor  (with  great  disgust) — Of 
course  you  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do;  I 
never  saw  a  college  man  yet  who  knew  any 
thing  about  practical  journalism.  He  will  sue 
us  for  libel;  he  will  deny  it  in  every  paper  in 
the  city;  and  perhaps  he  will  shoot  at  me.  Why, 
man,  it  will  be  the  making  of  the  paper! 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Fiancisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 

THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


IT  io<> 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


»rtcc 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^Take  no  other. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

—  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  ami  Sews  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Binders'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
5  I -i  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

f^TLargcst  stock  in  the  city. 
I>aper-lianglng  and  Interior  Becoratlng, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WIN  DOW- SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

U.  W.  (LAKK  .V  CO., 

040  Market  street. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS : 

Dally  $6.00  per  Year 

Weekly   vj.oo  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsentl 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


I.HAVK 
S.  F. 

«  •uumt'iH  111-   Ma)  .'. 

1886. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  .... 
10.40  a  . . . . 
1 1 . 30  a  .  — 
*3-3o  p  

4.35  P 
•5.15  P  ■ ... 

6.30  p  . . . . 
fxi.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

'i.zS  .1 
  •8.10  a 

  9.03  a 

 *  10.02  a 

....  *3-36p 
....     4.59  p 

  6.00  p 

  T7.oop 

....  t8.i5p 

8.30  a  

•3.30  P  •  •  ■  • 

4- n  p  .... 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....  ^  9.03  a 

....  '3-36P 
....     6.00  p 
....     8.15  p 

xo.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville, ) 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  | 

  * 10.02  a 

  6.00  p 

10.40  a  

*3-3°P 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ] 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  I 
and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
*3-3°  P  •  •  • 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

....  •  10.02  a 
  6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 

1....     6.00  p 

17.50  a  J 


Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  | 
(Sunday  excursion.)  I 


'8.55  p 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.4c 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Prscadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs 

EXCURSION  TM'KETS 

For  Sundays  only,  j    ,Sold  Sund.ay  morainei  g°°d  fo' 
*        *   I  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Officbs. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 

Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street, 

Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  TUDAH.  Asst.  Passeneer  and  Ticket  Aet 


\NEEKLY 


TJH'E  MBHE&££  BEE 

THE^GREAT  INTERIOR1WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  cluhs. 
CSTSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 

"INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BOSTON. 


H.  M.  SEWflAU  «t  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  and  311  Sansomc  itreet, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
P«ld-UP  Capital  $3,000,000  111  Hoi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bhandrr,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,   Jambs  L.  Flood,   John  W.  Macka\ 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104   MAKKKT  STRKKT, 
Junction  op  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  ii  misr  lianbeen  thoroughly  renovated, 
1 1  i  ii  i  ii  isIh  <l.  painted  ami  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  nolle.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $i  so  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVB,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARRIVB  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAVB 
FOR 


From  April  8,  1886. 


t8.oo  a. 
8. 00  a. 
4-oop. 
7.30a. 
7  . 30  a . 

*3-3°  P- 

8.30  a. 

4.00  p. 
•5.00  p. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3.30P. 

V3op. 
10.00  a. 

3. cop. 

3.00  p. 

7.30a. 

7.30a. 

8 . 30  a . 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
•4.00  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
tio.oo  a. 

3.00  p. 

8 .30  a. 
•9.30  a. 
•3.30P. 
*9-3°a- 


.  Byron  1  

■  Calistoga  and  NaDa  

^Colfax  

.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  I  Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
.Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

"       H      M    (  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysyille  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

11  via  Livermore . . . 

"  via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


..Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11        via  Martinez. . 

11  via  Martinez. . 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.    t6. IO  p . 

.  .10.10  a. 

. .  .6.10  p  . 

...5.40P. 

...6.4OP. 

.•ro.40  a. 

.. .5.40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a . 
...•8.40a. 

 6.10  p. 

•*7-4°P- 
. . .10.40  a 
. . . 10. 40  a . 
.... 3.409. 
. . . xi. to  a. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
....$.40  p. 

 6.40  p. 

....5.40P. 
. . .  11 .10  a. 
...10.10  a. 
.. .*6.oo  a. 
...•3.40  p. 

..(3-40  P- 
....9.40a. 
....5.40P. 
...•7.40P 
. .*io.4o  a. 
...»7.4QP- 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCIS*  «>••  Oally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9-00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  ia. 30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  '!.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  It.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  FRUIT  VALF.-*6.oo,  '6.30,  •700,  «7.30,  *8.oo. 
•8.30,  '3.30,  *4  oo,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  g.oo. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— *9.3o,  6.30,  tn.oo. 

*I2.O0. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  ti2.3o, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00, '8.30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio-30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7  00, '7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.°o,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4'30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  ItaUy. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  »6.S3,  '7.23,  »7-53.  *8.23 
♦8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *S  S3<  *°-*3 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— *s.i5,  *s.4s 
{6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  M-37i  "'07- 

II.  37,  12.07,  12-37.  107.  1-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07. 
4«37i  5-07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  (5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  17.22 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  g.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  til' 22,  11.52, 
?I2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  1-52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  9-52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — 15.15,  15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  TT.15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  19-15.  9-45.  tto.15,  10.45,  tti'tti  "-4S. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  S-I5.  5-45.  o-»5p  6-45i 

7-45.  8.45,  g.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  16.i5,  6.45,  I7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45i  »-45.  *-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  t5-«S.  S-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15.  11.15,  1.15 
3-'5.  5-»5- 

FROM  OAKLAND — 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


t.  11.  uoonnAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8Q  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccnter- 
iOU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Lo? 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Fclton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations.  Par- 
lor car. 

<~>  O  P'  M-  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mi. 
*W tOU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centcrville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Par- 


jFi  O  f~\  P«  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
\&  ■  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 


<J>  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
MPO  HER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
Q  A.  M.  every  Sunday,    EXCURSION  TO 

<^.y-sy-s  SAN  JOSE.  B.G  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZand  BOULDER  CREEK. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

91  7«  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

CD  A-  M.  and  £.30  P.  M.    Trains  connect 

*  •  with  Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 

Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pcscadero  Railroad. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

fm  I  I  A  Oantke  A  SUPERB  BUST  DEVEL 
\Ji  Kj       ll  OpflMIIti  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion; 
Spanish  treatment ;  pay  alter  IINlnc;  heautiful  book 
free.    Dr.  Harmon,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.         o-i  dealers  in  «ar  FURS. 

310  San  tunic  Hirer  I. 

Sao  Francisco.  California. 


cu 

Solomon  was  i 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Solomon  was  in  favor  of  parting  the  heir  in 
the  middle. 

When  is  a  Scotchman  like  a  donkey?  When 
he  stands  on  the  hanks  and  braes. 

"Why  is  Teff  Davis  livinp  so  lone?"  "Because 
those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young  " 

The  times  are  gettinc;  better.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  days  are  not  so  "short"  as 
they  were. 

When  the  young  writer  reads  the  reviews  of 
his  first  work,  he  often  finds  it  is  a  guyed-book 
instead  of  a  novel. 

The  ameer  of  Bokhara  is  dead.  His  estate 
consists  of  a  second-hand  umbrella  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  wives. 

"Great  men  often  rise  from  small  beginnings." 
says  a  writer.  How  true!  Even  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  little  baby  at  one  time. 

When  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  in  front  of  a  hardware 
store  begins  to  wiggle  and  stick  out  its  forked 
tongue,  a  Dakota  man  knows  it  is  time  to 
swear  off. 

An  Areola  woman  set  a  speckled  hen  on  a 
dried-apple  pie,  and  in  three  weeks  the  hen 
hatched  fourteen  nightmares  with  blue  ribbons 
on  their  tails. 

There  is  a  store  in  Pittsburgh  where  the  pro- 
prietors "don't  believe  in  advertising."  It  is  so 
silent  in  that  establishment  that  they  can  hear 
the  day  breaking. 

Schwatka,  on  being  interviewed,  says:  "No, 
you  can  never  reach  the  pole  with  a  balloon; 
but  you  can  reach  the  balloon  with  a  pole,  if  it 
sails  pretty  low." 

A  large  crack  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Washington  monument.  It  has  taken  so  long 
to  complete  the  monument  that  we  half  suspect 
it  is  the  crack  of  doom. 

"I  think  something  must  be  wrong  with  that 
clock  of  ours,  my  dear."  "Why?"  "Well,  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  in  town  that  has  not 
struck  for  eight  hours." 

Citizen — Did  the  Metropolitans  lose  the  game 
to-day,  sonnv?  Small  Boy — Naw-siree.  Citi- 
zen ( surprised ) — Whv,  what  was  the  trouble? 
Small  Boy — It  rained,  an'  dere  wasn't  no  game. 

"The  Boycott  Does  Not  Work,"  is  the  head 
of  an  article  in  an  exchange.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  boycotter. 
He  neither  works  nor  wants  anybody  else  to 
work. 

O'Donovan  Rossa  says  the  only  wav  Ireland 
can  receive  her  freedom  is  bv  force.  The  first 
move  should  be  to  free  herself  of  Ros=a,  by  forc- 
ing a  forked  stick  down  his  throat  and  twisting 
it  around  a  time  or  two. 

Quinine  and  whisky  make  a  fine  tonic  for 
ague  patients.  The  way  to  take  it  is  to  put  the 
quinine  in  one  glass  and  the  whisky  in  another, 
then  set  the  glass  containing  the  quinine  in  the 
closet  for  future  reference,  and  drink  the 
whisky. 

Old  gentleman  f  ta  tramp,  to  -tvhom  he  has  just 
given  a  nickel ) — N OW,  my  friend,  what  will  you 
do  with  all  that  monev?  Tramp  f fitting  awe- 
struck at  the  nickel  )—\  think  I'll  put  part  of  it 
in  the  bank,  sir,  and  the  rest  I'll  spend  for  a 
peach-blow  vase. 

Some  one  has  had  the  audacity  to  refer  to  the 
indicted  New  York  aldermen  as  "Jacob  Sharp's 
collection  of  peach-blows."  This  is  a  slur  upon 
the  current  market  value  of  an  alderman;  the 
real  peach-blow  vase  only  brought  eighteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Miss  Clara — Are  you  familiar  with  Dante's 
'Divine  Comedy'?  Mr.  K. — No,  I  have  never 
seen  it.  The  fact  is,  Miss  Clara,  I  think  this 
comedy  business  is  overdone.  The  sooner  the 
stage  returns  to  the  legitimate  drama  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  profession. 

Talented  Senior — Pardon  me,  Miss  Budd,  is 
it  true  that  you  are  engaged  to  my  classmate 
Charlev  Howard?  Miss  Budd — That's  rather  a 
pointed  question.  Talented  Senior—  Excuse  my 
asking,  but  I  am  historian  for  our  class,  and 
arr  getting  all  the  grinds  on  the  fellows  I  can. 

Manager  (to  western  tragedian  J — What  do 
you  think  of  atrip  through  Texas,  Ham?  West- 
ern Tragedian— •'§  death;  I  think  most  ill  of  it. 
Manager — Why?  Western  Tragedian — Because, 
forsooth,  I  see  by  the  market  quotations  in 
me  morning  paper-r-r  that  eggs  are  but  eight 
cents  a  dozen  there. 

"'Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Tune?"  By 
the  way,  Dan.  who  was  it  that  said  'All  mankind 
loves  a  lover'?"  "Emerson."  "Well,  he  was 
wrong,  Dan."  "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
"I've  Deen  reading  the  newspapers  a  good  deal 
lately,  and  I  find  that  the  Democratic  party  is  a 
large  and  growing  exception." 

"Yes,"  said  a  Democratic  office-seeker  from  the 
West,  "it's  all  true  about  the  President's  mar- 
riage. It's  a  sure  thing.  I  got  it  Irom  head- 
quarters." "What  do  you  mean  by  headquar- 
ters?" "The  White  House.  I  was  just  up  there 
to  see  about  the  post-office  in  my  town,  and  they 
told  me  Mr.  Cleveland  was  engaged." 

The  minister  was  struggling  to  put  on  a  new 
four-ply  collar,  and  the  perspiration  was  start- 
ing from  every  pore.  "Bless  the  collar!"  he 
ejaculated.  "Oh,  yes,  bless  it ;  bless  the  blessed 
collar!"  "My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "what  is  your 
text  for  this  morning's  sermon?"  "T-twenty- 
first  verse  f-fifty-fifth  Psalm,"  he  replied,  in 
short  gasps.  "'The  w-words  of  his  m-mouth 
were  s-smoother  than  b-butter,  but  w-war  was 
in  his  heart.' " 


Evangelist  Moody  objects  to  church  fairs 
"where  any  girl  can  be  kissed  for  twenty-five 
cents."  He  is  the  only  person,  thus  far  known, 
who  objects  to  the  price.  If  it  is  not  worth 
twenty-five  cents  to  kiss  a  girl  to  further  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  to  aid  in  lifting  the  mort- 
age on  the  church,  it  is  not  worth  a  cent;  and 
Ir.  Moody,  when  he  attends  a  fair  of  that  de- 
nomination, should  patronize  only  the  five-cent 
grab-bag. 


PAGANINI. 

About  Paganini  so  many  strange  tales  have 
been  told  that  one  never  knows  what  to  believe. 
He  disappeared  for  three  years,  not  from  the 
world,  but  from  the  public  platform.  He  reap- 
peared with  a  quantity  of  duets  for  violin  and 
guitar;  and  although  a  man  of  such  skill  on  both 
instruments  might,  in  the  common  course  of 
composition,  have  written  duets  for  his  two 
chosen  instruments,  there  is  a  generally  accred- 
ited legend  that  he  passed  three  vears  in  the 
bonds  of  tenderness  and  secrecv  with  a  lady  who 
played  the  guitar  to  perfection,  and  that  he  wrote 
all  these  duets  for  Tier — or  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, lor  their  mutual  performance.  An  inter- 
esting revelation  in  Paganini's  life  lielongs  to 
this  period.  He  had  gambled  again,  and  lost 
every  thing,  and  he  was  offering  to  sell  his  vio- 
lin, estimated  at  two  hundred  pounds,  to  a  rich 
amateur  for  eightv  pounds.  But  on  the  point  of 
accepting  he  discovered  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
thirty  francs,  with  which  he  thought  he  would 
for  yet  once  more  try  his  luck.  How  many  such 
"last  times"  gamblers  try,  to  be  sure!  He  lost 
all  his  money,  down  to  a  half  crown,  with  which 
he  won — played  eleven  times  after  each  other 
auitte  ou  double,  and  eleven  times  he  won.  Then 
he  took  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  he  had 
gained,  got  up,  and  never  touched  a  card  any 
more.  In  Ferrara  his  life  was  in  danger.  A 
singer,  Marcolini,  disappointed  him  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  whim  seized  him  to  ask  a 
dancer  whom  he  knew,  a  Signora  Pallerini,  to 
fill  the  time  between  his  solos  with  a  pas  seul. 
She  pleased  the  audience,  but  suddenly  a  whistle 
was  heard  from  the  gallery.  Paganini,  coming 
on,  announced  that  he  would  give  an  imitation 
of  different  animals,  which  he  did  with  great 
cleverness,  particularly  the  nightingale;  when, 
just  as  he  was  about  finishing,  he  advanced 
to  the  footlights  and  said,  "Questoe  per  quelli 
che  han  fitehiato"  (that's  for  the  whistlers),  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  possible  clearness,  follow- 
ing a  high  note  with  a  low  one  several  times, 
and  distinctly  producing,  "hee  haw,  heehaw!" 
The  Ferrarese  peasants  who  filled  the  gallery, 
taking  this  as  an  insult  to  them,  were  down  in 
a  moment,  over  the  orchestra,  on  to  the  stage, 
so  that  flight  by  the  back  door  and  immediate 
departure  from  Ferrara  were  the  only  means  to 
save  Paganini  from  the  infuriated  mob.  He 
happened  to  play  before  the  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I,  when  his  chan- 
terelle (the  E  string)  snapped.  Whether  acci- 
dent or  his  own  design,  the  A  broke  after  this, 
and  he  played  so  wonderfully  on  the  two  remain- 
ing strings  a  duet  between  two  lovers  that  the 
princess  said  to  him:  "You  do  such  incredible 
things,  M.  Paganini,  with  two  strings  that  I  am 
almost  sorry  that  the  D  string  didn't  give  way, 
too,  so  as  to  leave  you  only  one  string.  I  should 
like  to  see  what,  it  is  possible  even  for  a  sorcerer 
like  you  to  do  on  the  G  alone.  "Qn'a  cela  ne 
tienne,"  said  Paganini,  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity; and  he  cooly  took  the  D  off  and  began 
his  famous  variations  on  the  "Prayer  of  Mose," 
on  the  G  alone.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  amazement,  not  to  say  stupefac- 
tion, of  his  hearers  at  this  unparalleled  feat,  and 
of  the  admiration  which  followed  the  first  sur- 
prise when  they  saw  what  a  man's  hand  could 
do  with  one  string.  True,  it  was  that  man's 
hand. —  Temple  Bar. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  lor  «he  Parlflc  Coast. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

IMPORTING.  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING 

CHEMIST, 
No.  858  .Market  street. 

Junction  of  Market,  Fourth,  Stockton  and  Kills  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
This  Store  is  Open  All  Night. 

PALACE  HOTEL 


SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD 


-  LESSEES 


Hie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  i  In-  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  ill" initiated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plains,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Bestaurant  la  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


ID  IXO  3NT'  !S 

PREPARED        -  •  •..  t  2gf_ 

CARBURET  OF  IRON 


(TRADE  MAR  K  ) 

FOR  POLISHING 

Stoves,  Grates,  Ranges, 

iiii^SiSs^^  AND  EVE  RV  KIND  OF  "  .•  . 

st  and  Sheet  Iron  vvor _  _ 

.L  «.  ALLEN.  Sole  Agent.  Pacific  Coast:  lOfi  I>avls  street.  San  Fran 


WO, 


NSURANCE 


Imp  fun.U 


COMPANY 


OK  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  MARCH  2,  1*86    $2,000,000 

Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretin,-. 


 3NT  ATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonio  that  Has  no  equal  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cures 

IMPOVERISHED  CONDITION  OF  BLOOD,  I  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

GENERAL  DEHILITY,  DYSPEPSIA, 
UREEN  SICKNES"  I  or  Chlorosis),  Ml  Ktii.it. 

FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  |  SKIN  OIMCASES,  Etc. 

A3TFOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.^* 


K 


NA  D  C  A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO 
HDL  «07  Market  street, 

ma  i  _*  Grand  Hotel  building 

rifty  years  before—    _  _ 


the  public. 
The  best  piano  made. 


PIANOS. 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACO  MTTACE  ORGAN. 


A.L.BANCROFI&CO 

Solb  Agents, 
607  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  college! 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI'K  COLLEGE   1.1  IX.  I  K. 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

FOR  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 
BUSINESS 

COLLECE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Business  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spelling. 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE- 


For  Furniture. 
'Ian os,  and  other 
goods. 

Advances  made. 

V/  .1.  M.  PIERCE.  735  Market  street. 


TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
Illlo  rArtli  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Sijnice  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  mayfbe  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Philosophy  of  Every  Day  has  yet  to  be  written  up. 
When  that  branch  of  ethics  shall  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
science,  a  few  chapters  will  doubtless  be  devoted  to  a  care- 
ful exposition  of  the  typical  character— as  illustrating  the 
bent  of  mind  of  any  community— of  the  fragmentary  re- 
marks that  catch  the  ear  of  the  peripatetic  street-philoso- 
pher. 

During  a  period  of  special  excitement  these  chance 
remarks  may,  indeed,  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary mental  aberration.  Thus,  while  the  triennial  con- 
clave was  in  session,  the  public  mind  donned  plume,  hel- 
met, and  regalia,  and  street  conversation  was  restricted 
to  the  demands  of  a  wild  and  feverish  exchange  of  cards 
with  every  stranger  encountered— a  ceremonial  which  to 
the  uninitiated  was  indicative  chiefly  of  a  sudden  and 
universal  lunacy  of  a  harmless  and  imbecile  type. 

During  an  election  campaign,  the  said  philosopher 
might  be  misled  into  the  idea  that  primaries,  cau- 
cuses, bosses,  and  torch-light  processions  occupy  the 
exclusive  attention  of  our  citizens,  while  at  another  junc- 
ture ot  affairs  white-labor,  strike,  eight-hour,  lock-out, 
etc.,  formed  the  small  change  of  conversation  current 
on  our  thoroughfares. 

But  when  we  are  in  our  settled-down  and  normal  con- 
dition, these  verbal  outcroppings  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  indications  of  an  underlying  lode  of  popular  sentiment 
and  the  general  pitch  of  the  bed-rock  of  public  taste  and 
custom. 

A  Bodie  man  and  a  San  Francisco  lady  had  been  some- 
what diffusively  airing  these  ideas  while  strolling  leisurely 
up  Kearny  street,  one  evening  last  week.  The  lady  had 
been  indulging  in  much  incidental  half-satirical  "chaff- 
ing" of  her  companion  on  the  reputed  "badness"  of  his 
dwelling-place ;  and,  following  out  the  above-mentioned 
line  of  reasoning,  he  suggested  that  they  should  apply  the 
test  to  San  Francisco  by  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
passers-by  on  one  block.  The  result,  if  a  revelation,  was 
a  startling  one.  The  very  first  three  fragments  of  conver- 
sation that  met  the  ear  of  our  two  experimentalists  were 
as  follows : 

No.  \— Small  boy.   "  have  smoked  these  cigarettes 

ever  since  

No.  2.    "  and  a  demijohn  of  the  best  Kentucky 

whisky,  and  " 

No.  3.    "  was  playing  a  bluff  game:  and  I  dropped 

on  it,  you  bet,  and  raised  him  for  all  " 

They  had  reached  the  corner.  She  looked  somewhat 
crestfallen  as  he  quietly  remarked— 

"Well,  we've  gauged  San  Francisco ;  and  now,  my  dear, 
I'll  challenge  you  to  come  over  to  that  bad  place  where 
I  live,  and  we'll  sample  a  block  or  two.  I  think  I'll  lay 
odds  on  Bodie." 

This  would  not  be  so  suggestive  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  literally  and  strictly  true. 

While  on  the  subject  of  street  conversation,  isn't  it  a 
little  remarkable  that  whenever  you  pass  two  or  three 


young  women  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  the  little  word  "he"? 
Listen  to  the  softly  murmured  confidences:  "And  he" 
— "and  then  he  said" — "and  he";  and  they  pass,  te-he- 
ing,  out  of  ear-shot.  (As  the  Count  says,  "Girls'  conver- 
sation is  sure  to  have  a  he-ring.") 

If  the  speakers  are  young  men,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
every  pronoun  that  is  not  of  the  first  person,  singular,  is 
of  the  third  person,  feminine. 

Outside  of  these  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
topic  will  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  all-absorb- 
ing dollar.  If  any  one  doubt  this  postulate,  or  any  part 
thereof,  let  him  listen  as  he  walks,  and  be  convinced. 


An  esthetic  young  lady  of  Boston  astonished  the  guests 
at  a  Back-Bay  mansion  by  appearing  at  a  "high  tea"  in 
the  feathers  and  war-paint  of  a  Mohawk  chief.  She  jus- 
tifies this  somewhat  startling  costume  as  a  revival,  the 
guests  at  the  first  Boston  tea-party  on  record  having  worn 
tea-gowns  of  this  pattern. 


Of  a  different  caliber  from  this  sensitive  tourist  was  the 
son  of  an  Omaha  gentleman,  well  known  for  many  years 
to  the  traveling  public  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Cozzens 
House,  Omaha,  and  of  the  railroad  eating-houses  at 
Cheyenne  and  other  points  on  the  Union  Pacific.  J.  B. 
Rumsey,  Jr.,  the  son  referred  to,  is  not  only  a  remarkably 
tall,  straight,  personable  young  gentleman,  but  of  very 
elegant  manners  and  appearance,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
story  had  just  completed  a  successful  course  at  an  eastern 
college.  He  was  dining  at  his  father's  hotel  when  the 
tables  were  crowded  with  transient  customers,  and  wish- 
ing to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  at  a  distant  table,  "Jim" 
crossed  the  dining-room,  inadvertently  carrying  his  nap- 
kin with  him. 

As  he  was  hurrying  past,  he  was  touched  on  the  elbow, 
and  arrested  with  an  imperative — 

"I  say,  you!  Bring  me,"  etc.,  the  order  concluding 
with — "  Look  lively,  now,  boy,  and  I'll  make  it  worth 
while." 

To  the  immense  amusement  of  acquaintances  and 
employes,  Jim  gravely  and  politely  took  the  order,  laid 
his  napkin  waiter-wise  over  his  arm,  and  so  quickly  and 
deftly  met  the  guest's  wishes  that  the  promised  gratuity 
reached  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar.  Jim's  hand 
closed  gratefully  on  the  coin,  and  he  then  quietly  re- 
sumed his  seat,  amid  the  smiles  of  all  the  guests  but  one, 
whose  amazed  mortification  may  be  imagined.  The 
half-dollar  was  spent  for  two  cigars,  which  the  traveler 
and  his  whilom  "waiter"  smoked  in  company. 

James  B.,  junior,  used  to  tell  this  story  on  himself, 
with  much  amusement,  and  with  no  sense  of  any  deroga- 
tion to  his  personal  dignity. 

Philadelphia,  though  somewhat  nearer  to  Boston  and 
Chautauqua,  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  ahead  of 
San  Francisco  in  its  "sociecy"  culture.  A  lady  visiting 
in  that  city  made  an  early  call  on  a  family  whose  known 
wealth  was  equaled  only  by  their  presumed  musical,  ar- 
tistic, and  literary  culture.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
came  in  from  a  morning  concert,  and  throwing  herself  on 
the  sofa  in  a  rapture  of  retrospection,  ecstatically  ex- 
claimed— 

"Oh,  dear !  I  have  just  heard  Miss  H  perform.  Such 

a  pianist!  I  do  think  she  is  the  finest  executioner  in  Phil- 
adelphia!"   

Among  the  unintentional  facetiae  of  the  street,  atten- 
tion was  called  yesterday  to  a  lovely  wrap  displayed  on  a 
frame  at  the  door  of  a  fashionable  store  on  Market  street, 
and  above  it,  depending  from  a  patent  adjustable  bustle, 
a  placard,  "Spring  styles." 

Last  week's  mention  has  brought  to  light  two  more 
humors  of  the  panorama  : 

A  mother  came  with  her  young  daughter  to  view  the 
great  battle  scene.  The  latter  was  deeply  interested  in 
comparing  the  painting  with  Victor  Hugo's  famous  de- 
scription, [and  could  not  be  drawn  away.  At  last  her 
mamma  impatiently  exclaimed — 


"Come,  come!  just  look  at  those  clouds  over  there.  It's 
going  to  rain,  sure;  and  I've  got  the  rheumatism  now,  sit- 
ting in  this  damp  atmosphere!" 

And  she  hurried  away  to  escape  the  impending  rheu- 
matism and  ruin — wisely,  too,  for  if  those  clouds  had 
rained  any  thing  it  would  have  been  a  neutral-tinted 
deluge  of  paint. 

Another  couple,  two  youths  from  Martinez,  had  been 
wandering  around  the  platform  awhile,  when  one  whis- 
pered audibly  to  the  other — 

"Say,  Jim,  I'd  liketo  go  down  where  them  soldiers  are; 
do  you  s'pose  he'd  let  us  go  in  there  and  walk  'round?" 

"Course  he  wouldn't,"  said  the  knowing  Jim,  with  all 
the  pride  of  conscious  wisdom,  "not  without  payin'  extra, 
anyway." 

The  present  invasion  of  tourists  has  afforded  a  new  il- 
lustration of  the  saying  that  "an  apt  quotation  is  next  to 
original  wit."  Our  city  has  been  recently  honored  by  the 
presence  of  an  English  nobleman  bearing  the  same  name 
and  title  as  a  mighty  ancestor,  who,  however,  became 
one  of  earth's  immortals,  not  by  being  a  lord,  but  in  the 
trifling  capacity  of  poet. 

This  titled  visitor  is — if  such  treason  to  Anglomania 
may  be  ventured  on  these  aristocratic  pages — not  much 
to  look  at,  and  still  less,  alas,  to  listen  to.  One  of  his 
compatriots,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  aforesaid  immortal 
ancestor,  was  asked : 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  him?" 

"I  thought,"  said  the  interviewed,  with  British  frank- 
ness— 

Shade  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee?" 


Masters  Ralph  Post  and  Walter  Goldie,  two  bright  boys 
who  have  just  returned  from  a  theatrical  trip  to  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia,  gave,  on  one  occasion,  a  rather  funny 
and  certainly  successful  proof  of  a  business  shrewdness  far 
beyond  that  of  their  older  confreres — and  which,  if  well 
considered,  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  that  vaulting  ambition 
which,  ordering  too  much,  goes  without  its  breakfast. 

It  seems  that,  to  use  the  boys'  technical  phrase,  "the 
grass  was  exceedingly  short."  The  manager  had  remarked, 
en  route,  generously  giving  the  freedom  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  to  the  anxious  troupe — 

"Beautiful  scenery,  boys;  take  all  the  enjoyment  you 
can  out  of  it;  it's  all  you'll  get,  you  know." 

This  and  similar  encouragement,  with  the  fact  that  the 
sheriff  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  he  found  in  the 
treasury  the  previous  night,  made  the  question  of  break- 
fast a  somewhat  exciting  one.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  bolder 
spirits,  however — resolved  on  carrying  out  the  idea  of  "a 
last  feed  and  a  merry  one" — marched  to  the  best  restau- 
rant in  town,  and  recklessly  ordered  fancy  roasts,  eastern, 
on  the  half-shell,  and  similar  luxurious  delicacies;  which 
reckless  profusion  at  first  led  the  astonished  waiter  to  think 
he  was  waiting  on  a  lot  of  "Croesi;"  but,  on  being  re- 
ported to  the  man  at  the  counter,  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  careful  consideration,  and  resulted  in  that  functionary 
proceeding  to  the  kitchen  to  instruct  the  cook. 

The  two  boys  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  a  quick 
observation  of  the  mysterious  consultations  going  on, 
helped  out  by  a  knowledge  of  the  company  finances,  re- 
vealed, at  a  glance,  to  these  keen  young  eyes,  the  situation 
of  affairs. 

"Order  cakes  and  coffee,  and  you'll  get  it,"  whispered 
Ralph  to  Walter.  And  these  humble  but  satisfying  viands 
were  soon  on  the  table. 

In  the  meantime  the  consultation  with  principals  and 
cook  had  resulted  in  an  adverse  decision,  and  the  clerk, 
walking  to  his  counter,  tapped  suggestively  thereon  and 
announced  his  ultimatum — 

"Prepayment  or  no  breakfast." 

As  the  hungry  group  profanely  departed,  the  grinning 
youths,  having  disposed  of  their  modest  repast,  joined  in 
the  hegira,  firmly  persuaded  that  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
stomach  is  worth  ninety-five  dozen  oysters  in  the  kitchen. 
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APRIL. 


No  nets  the  prophet  spider  spreads, 

Sure  signal  of  wet  weather, 
The  pigeons  pant  upon  the  leads. 

And  preen  each  penciled  feather. 

Torn  clouds  are  scudding  overhead, 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  singing, 

To  maples  tipped  with  dusky  red 
An  errant  throng  is  winging. 

While  faster,  faster  falls  the  rain, 

The  sheltering  branches  quiver, 
And  tossing  down  the  window-pane 

Streams  swift  a  mimic  river. 

Small  spheres  cling  trembling  to  the  eaves, 

And  drop  in  tinkling  plashes, 
A  shimmering  web  the  shower  weaves, 

That  breaks  in  fitful  dashes. 

An  instant,  and  a  sun-shaft  falls, 

Red  robins  cheep  and  twitter. 
The  clover  clumps  are  silver  balls, 

And  all  the  fields  a-glitter. 

Oh  April!  April  every  hour 

Charms  with  its  changing  graces, 
When  breaking  buds  burst  into  flower 

And  sun  and  storm  change  places. 

Evaleen  Stein,  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 


A  BRAVE  DEED. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


[Copyrighted,  1886,  by  the  Author.     All  rights  reserved.] 
PART  I. 

I  am  a  trouble-man.  That's  what  they  call  it  in  my 
business. 

But  first  let  me  tell  you.  I  ought  to  go  back  and  begin 
at  the  beginning.  I  an't  used  to  telling  things — only 
yarns  to  the  boys.  But  I  never  sat  down  by  the  job  be- 
fore and  made  head'n  tail  of  what  happens  to  folks — me 
nor  other  folks.  You'll  excuse  me,  ma'am,  if  I  don't  get 
my  hand  in.  I'm  a  greeny  at  it.  If  you  hadn't  asked  me 
to  tell  you,  I  wouldn't  ha'  thought  of  it.  When  my  wife 
says  to  me,  "She  wants  you  to  go  and  set  in  her  setting- 
room  of  an  evening,  and  tell  her  all  about  it,"  I  was 
struck  of  a  heap.  But  I  couldn't  back  out  after  I'd  got 
my  foot  in.  So  here  I  be.  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  tell  you 
best  way  I  know  how.  I  don't  know's  I  care  much  about 
your  tellin' other  folks;  but  I'm  not  against  it.  I  haven't 
only  one  thing  I'd  like  to  stipperlate  about  that.  Bam- 
boozle 'em  with  the  given  name.  That's  all.  I'd  rather 
you  wouldn't  use  my  given  name.  I  an't  partikkelar  on 
any  other  point  as  I  know  of.  I'll  leave  the  rest  to  you. 
I'm  willin',  if  you  are. 

My  name  is  Charles  S.—  call  it  Scattergood;  Charles  S. 
Scattergood.  That's  as  good  as  any  for  bamboozling 
purposes.  I  knew  a  man  once  named  Scattergood.  He 
was  in  hogs,  out  to  Chicago;  packed  pork;  he  come  to 
a  violent  end  from  mistaking  a  bottle  of  solfurious  acid 
for  a  hot  scotch.  That's  the  way  I  come  to  remember  the 
name. 

I  am  a  lineman  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telephone 
company.  I've  been  on  the  force  six  years.  It  an't  an 
easy  life,  any  lineman  will  tell  you.  Ask  'em.  But  I 
haven't  come  to  that  yet.  That  isn't  the  beginning.  The 
beginning  is — no;  let  me  think. 

You  see  there  was— a  girl.  The  beginning  was  about  a 
girl.  I  don't  know  but  that's  the  beginning  of  bother 
anyhow  you  fix  it;  seems  so,  don't  it?  I  can't  say.  I 
don't  know  much  about  'em,  only  this  one  I  speak  about. 
She  was  my  girl.  The  boys  called  her  my  best  girl;  but 
they  hadn't  ought  to.  I  hadn't  any  second-best,  nor 
any  other  girl  but  just  this  girl.  I  an't  that  sort.  I 
never  took  to  women  folks  that  way.  I  was  kind 
of  shy  with  'em.  I  never  cared  about  any  girl 
but  this.  We'd  been  keeping  company  quite  a 
while;  I  think  it  was  as  much  as  a  year.  We  warn't 
promised,  but  I  never  thought  of  anybody  else,  ma'am. 
I'm  that  kind.  There  warn't  any  thing  in  the  way  but  to 
wait  till  she  felt  like  it  herself.  She  knew  that.  She 
warn't  in  a  hurry  to  be  married.  I  didn't  want  to  skeer 
her.  I  didn't  say  much  to  her,  only  to  try  to  please  her. 
I  liked  her.  I  never  liked  anybody  so  much  in  all  my 
life.   I  couldn't  help  it. 

Her  name  was  Annie.  Call  it  Annie — well,  call  it 
Annie  Hope.  That's  a  pleasant-sounding  name,  I  think. 
Her's  was  pleasant,  too.  I  used  to  say  it  over  a  good  deal 
to  myself  while  I  was  to  work.  I  used  to  think  it  kept  me 
from  getting  giddy  sometimes  on  top  of  extra-high  poles, 
and  crossing  roofs,  and  when  it  was  slippery,  and  in  doin' 
of  dangerous  jobs  hundreds  of  feet  above  safer  men  that 
earned  their  livin'  on  the  sidewalk.  It  steadied  my  head. 
I  said  it  over,  as  if  you  were  to  say,  "Annie — Annie 
Hope,"  while  I  was  tracing  trouble  or  doing  any  dizzy 
thing. 

You  want  to  know  what  is  tracing  trouble?  I'll  tell  you 
presently.  I'll  explain  myself  as  I  go  along,  but  I've  got 
to  go  my  own  ways.  I'm  like  a  mud-turtle — he'll  get 
there,  give  him  time  enough,  but  he'll  double  and  hedge 
and  go  like  he  was  mollycoddled  out  of  his  points  of  com- 
pass, all  the  way.  I'm  sort  of  slow,  in  my  disposition  and 
set.   I  never  could  be  hurried. 

There's  another  one  I've  got  to  get  in  first.  I  want  to 
be  quit  of  explaining  how  he  got  there.  I  want  to  clear 
my  mind  of  Charley  Scattergood  before  I  go  ahead.  He 
wasn't  a  turtle ;  there  wasn't  any  thing  slow  about  him; 
he  was  different  from  me,  he'd  do  what  he  d  what  he 


pleased,  anyhow  you  fixed  it,  quicker'n  a  fellow  of  my 
sort  could  find  out  he  meant  to  do  it.  He  was  more  like 
a  terrier,  Charley  was.  You  can  understand,  ma'am, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  us  just  from  that  point, 
of  the  way  we  was  called.  We  had  the  same  name,  you 
see — happened  to.  It  does  happen,  but  it  an't  so  likely 
with  the  name  of  Scattergood.  But  there  we  were,  on 
the  same  force,  doing  the  same  jobs,  answering  to  the 
same  orders,  and  round  among  the  same  folks,  so  they 
told  us  apart  like  twins,  that  way.  Charles  S.  Scatter- 
good, that's  me,  always ;  but  him  they  called  Charley. 
Nobody  ever  called  me  Charley.  It  didn't  come 
natural.  Charles  S.,  that  was  me;  and  Charley,  that 
was  him.  Folks  knew  us  apart  as  well  as  if  we'd 
been  Moses  and  Yankee  Doodle.  He  had  curly  hair, 
for  one  thing,  and  I've  noticed  that  when  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Charles  has  curly  hair  tolks  call  him  Charley. 
He  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow.  He  was  better-look- 
ing than  I  be;  and  he  had  a  way  about  him,  a  rollicking 
sort  of  way,  for  he'd  been  a  sailor;  a  good  many  of  our 
business  have.  It  comes  'em  in  good  stead,  I  tell  you, 
spurring  up  a  rotten  pole  after  a  sleet-storm.  The  girls 
all  took  to  Charley  Scattergood. 

Now,  there's  one  thing  I  never  could  see  the  sense  of, 
and  that's  a  drunken  lineman — I  say,  suppose  you're  on 
the  roof  of  a  seven-story  building,  shaking  out  a  cross.  I 
don't  drink;  it  an't  sense.  But  Charley  he  had  his 
sprees;  nothin'  never  harmed  him  either.  I've  seen  him 
so  far  under  he  couldn't  walk  straight  to  dinner;  and  he'd 
crawl  out  on  to  the  eaves  to  untie  a  twist  or  fasten  guys,  or 
any  of  those  jobs,  and  not  so  much  as  topple.  It  was  his 
luck.  The  boys  always  said  Charley  Scattergood  had 
luck.  Some  said  it  was  because  he  was  such  a  handsome 
fellow ;  but  some  said  it  was  drink-luck. 

Now,  ma'am,  his  making  up  to  my  girl — that  comes 
next.  I've  got  to  tell  you  about  that,  or  you  wouldn't  un- 
derstand the  story.  When  first  I  see  him  makin'  up  to 
her,  I  says,  "That's  Charley  Scattergood's  luck."  But  I 
didn't  believe  he'd  get  her,  someways.  I  couldn't.  She'd 
kept  company  with  me.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  her  lit- 
tle ways — for  she  was  full  of 'em.  She  wasn't  like  me.  She 
had  the  mischief  in  her,  Annie  had ;  she  was  always  up  to 
something ;  and  she  liked  a  new  man  to  find  out  what  a 
pretty  girl  she  was — there  most  generally  was  one.  I  was 
used  to  it.  I  put  up  with  it,  for  she  kept  company  with 
me.  She  always  made  a  difference  between  me  and  them. 
And  I  says  to  myself,  "She  is  so  pretty  she'd  ought  to  have 
her  little  ways.  I'm  different  from  she  is;  I'm  slow  and 
set;  and  then  I  an't  a  handsome  fellow.  I  must  be  pa- 
tient with  Annie." 

I  was  pretty  patient,  take  it  all,  I  guess,  for  I  never 
riled  her  nor  upset  her  mind  by  jealousness,  and  nagged 
her.  I  says  to  myself,  "She  don't  love  you  hard  enough, 
Charles  S.  Scattergood,  for  you  to  leave  her.  Wait ;  be 
patient  with  her.  She's  so  pretty !  Let  her  have  her  ways 
out,  and  you  keep  still.  You  just  wait;  don't  you  bother 
Annie." 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  she  looked  like  them  days,  if  I 
knew  how.  She  wasn't  like  the  other  girls.  She  had  lots 
of  pluck.  She  had  a  queer  little  way  with  her — a  sort  of 
mannish  way.  She  wrasn't  mannish — not  a  bit.  I  don't 
like  that  kind.  It  was  only  a  sort  of  trick  of  hers,  like 
children's  tricks  when  they  play  at  being  something.  It 
kind  of  tickled  her  to  play  at  it,  I  thought.  She  cut  her 
hair  short,  but  it  was  curly  hair,  of  a  yellow  color,  very 
light ;  and  it  wrinkled  all  over  her  head  like  a  little  girl's — 
she  couldn't  look  like  a  fellow  to  save  her.  Some  of  'em 
can.  1  don't  like  that  sort.  Annie  never  could.  She 
wore  a  little  linen  collar  sometimes,  choking  up  her  pretty 
throat  with  a  stiff  neck-tie,  but  her  throat  was  so  soft  it 
made  you  laugh  to  see  it.  Then  she  had  a  notion  one 
time  of  running  her  hands  into  her  sacque  pockets;  and 
she'd  put  her  arm  over  a  sofa — that  way.  But  you'd  have 
laughed — it  was  so  round ;  she  couldn't  square  off  at  the 
elbow  to  save  her.  She  had  a  dimple,  too — I  liked  that. 
And  she  had  the  biggest  eyes  you  ever  see;  blue  eyes. 
She  was  always  laughing,  Annie  was.  And  when  I  saw 
her  put  on  those  little  ways,  those  man's  ways  I  tell  you 
of,  I  didn't  scold  her.  Mebbe  I'd  ought  to;  but  I 
couldn't,  for  it  amused  me.  I  used  to  think  of  when  I 
played  house  up  country,  when  I  was  a  little  shaver,  with 
some  other  young  one,  and  if  she  was  a  girl  young-one 
may  be  she'd  say,  "We'll  take  turns;  I'll  play  husband 
this  time" — as  if  Annie  was  up  to  some  such  game. 
There  wasn't  much  man  in  my  girl.  No. 

Nor  she  wasn't  that  way  so  much  to  me,  I'd  have  you 
understand.  I  see  it  more  with  other  folks.  She  was 
different  with  me.  That  was  what  I  liked  about  it.  She'd 
treat  them  other  men  as  if  she  was  another  fellow.  But 
she  kept  company  with  me.  She  kept  company  with  me 
like  she  was  a  girl. 

Now  the  time  I  speak  of  was  this  time.  It  was  in 
winter,  come  January,  two  years  ago.  It  had  been  a 
very  cold  winter,  if  you  remember.  It  wasn't  a  lineman's 
winter,  you  better  believe.  It  come  hard  on  us.  But  it 
come  toughest  on  the  trouble-men.  I'll  tell  you  about 
that  when  I  get  to  it.  We'd  had  a  great  deal  of  snow, 
and  blow.  There 'd  been  a  power  of  sleet.  They'd  kept 
me  pretty  busy. 

May  be  it  was  along  of  being  busier  than  usual  and  of 
not  seeing  her  quite  so  regular  that  Annie  and  him  made 
up  so  far.   I  thought  so  afterwards.   Girls  like  bein'  re- 


membered of.  Lord  knows  I  never  forgot  her — used  to 
wish  1  could.  But  there's  one  thing  I've  noticed  about 
girls.  They  want  to  be  told  things — they're  that  way. 
There's  another  thing ;  seems  as  if  their  minds  was  in- 
sulated on  the  subject  of  business ;  they  don't  make  con- 
nections on  it.  Seems  as  if  they  thought  a  man  could 
earn  his  bread  and  butter  makin'  love.  If  it  come  this 
way,  so's  I  was  on  duty  and  he  was  off,  he'd  run  over 
there.  Then  he  boarded  pretty  nigh  her.  She  lived  in 
East  Boston;  I  lived  in  Russell  street,  myself,  with  my 
married  sister.  She's  a  widder  lady,  and  my  board  helped 
her  along.  He  had  chances  against  me  of  running  in  by 
spells.  Come  to  think  of  it  afterwards,  I  guess  he  made 
the  most  of  'em. 

Now  this  time  I  tell  you  of  I  was  going  to  take  her  to 
the  theatre.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  theaytre,  and  I'd 
said  we'd  go  first  evening  I  could  fix  it.  So  it  was  to  be 
of  a  Wednesday  or  a  Saturday,  and  if  I  couldn't  let  her 
know — her  being  in  East  Boston — I  was  to  do  the  best  I 
could,  her  being  ready  to  go  one  of  them  two  nights 
quite  agreeable,  and  me  to  call  for  her.  So,  of  a  Wednes- 
day I  couldn't  go,  for  my  chief  he  sent  me  out  tracing 
trouble  under  Charles  river  bridge,  for  a  wire  was  down 
from  the  ice  that  bothered  us  considerably,  and  I  was  to 
work  late,  and  drenched  through,  and  it  was  tarnation 
cold ;  and  when  I  got  home  to  Russell  street  and  got  my 
supper  and  into  dry  clothes,  and  decent  to  show  myself 
to  her,  it  was  going  on  to  nine  o'clock ;  so  I  had  to  put  it 
off.  So  it  come  Saturday  night,  and  I  got  ready  early, 
for  it  was  a  mild  night  and  pleasant,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry ; 
and  I  hurried  over  to  East  Boston,  and  I  felt  happy — the 
way  a  man  does  when  he  is  going  to  his  girl, — for  I  hadn't 
seen  her  since  Monday,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was 
a  good  while. 

So  when  I  got  there  to  her  father's  house — for  her 
father  is  a  stone-cutter  in  Digger  &  Downs's  marble- 
yard,  and  he  does  a  steady  business,  and  brought  her  up 
most  partikkelar,  and  sent  her  through  the  grammar 
school,  and  talked  about  the  high;  and  I've  nothin' 
against  him  only  for  marrying  of  a  step-mother  that  Annie 
didn't  like.  I  don't  know's  I  ever  blamed  her,  for  she 
had  the  neurology  done  up  in  flannel  bandages  of  a 
gray  color,  like  to  make  you  wish  she  wasn't  there — 
when  I  got  to  her  father's  house  this  night  I  tell  you,  to 
take  my  girl  to  the  theatre — ma'am,  she  wouldn't  go 
with  me. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  she  says,  "but  I  an't  a-going.  I 
don't  feel  like  it." 

"But  I've  got  the  tickets,"  says  I,  for  she'd  never  spoke 
like  that  to  me  before.  "It's  the  play  you  said— it's  the 
Pearl  of  the  Neck-tie  Factory."  For  she  had  a  shine  to  see 
the  Pearl  of  the  Neck-He  Factory;  it  had  run  a  hundred 
nights;  she'd  talked  about  it  a  sight,  and  so  I'd  got  the 
tickets.    I  give  a  dollar  for  them  two  tickets. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Annie?"  says  I,  for  she 
didn't  say  much  to  me.    "What  ails  you,  dear?" 

She  was  setting  on  the  sofa  in  her  father's  setting-room, 
for  her  step-mother  was  scolding  of  the  baby  in  the  front 
chamber,  and  we  was  by  ourselves. 

So  she  turned  her  pretty  head  and  looked  at  me,  and 
then  she  looks  away.  Seems  as  if  she  did  and  didn't. 
Seems  as  if  she  would  and  wouldn't.  Seems  as  if  she 
should  and  shouldn't — the  way  a  woman  does. 

"You  didn't  come  a  Wednesday,"  so  she  says  to  me. 

"I  couldn't  come  on  Wednesday,"  says  I  to  her;  "I 
done  my  best.  You'd  ought  to  know  it.  I  was  clearing 
trouble  under  Charles  river  bridge.  I  done  the  best  I 
could." 

"Well,"  she  says,  "I  ivent  o'  Wednesday.  I've  seen  the 
play.  I've  seen  the  Pearl  of  the  Neck-tie  Factory;  and  I 
don't  know's  I  care  to  see  it  again,"  she  says.  "You 
could  have  come  if  you'd  tried  hard,"  she  says.  "A 
smart  fellow  like  you  are  " — she  did  call  me  a  smart  fel- 
low, don't  you  see? — "  he  can  do  a  thing  if  he  set  out  to." 

"There's  one  thing,"  says  I,  very  slow,  for  I  was  that 
cut — "there's  one  thing  the  smartest  man  can't  do;  he 
can't  make  a  girl  reasonable  if  she  won't  be." 

"If  it's  so  bad  as  that,"  says  she,  "I  wouldn't  waste 
your  valuable  time  sitting  here.  May  be  you  can  spend 
it  better,"  says  she,  "and  so  can  I,  sir." 

And  up  she  gets  and  leaves  the  sofa,  and  off  she  goes 
up  stairs. 

"You'll  be  so  polite  as  to  excuse  me,"  she  says;  "my 
step-mother  desires  me  to  scold  the  baby  for  her  this 
evening,  on  account  of  her  neurology  having  struck  to  her 
brains." 

"You  went  to  the  theavtre  with  Charley  Scattergood," 
cries  I,  like  that. 

"I  an't  that  bound  to  you  not  to  go  with  who  I  please," 
she  says,  "nor  I  won't  be  in  a  hurry,  neither." 

Ma'am,  they  seem  little  things  to  get  between  a  man 
and  the  girl  he  liked.  Don't  think  they  ever  did  seem 
so  small  as  they  do  now  I  come  to  tell  'em.  If  it  had 
been  a  big  thing  I'd  have  known  what  to  do  with  it — 
something  like  a  runaway  horse,  or  an  avalanche,  or  a 
fellow  I  could  have  hit,  or  something  like  that;  but  it 
wasn't  nothing  but  that  little  thing — the  way  a  girl's  mind 
worked.  I'm  a  big  fellow,  you  see ;  but  all  my  muscle 
wasn't  good  for  that!  against  that  strange,  small,  pretty 
creature  in  the  working  of  her  mind.  I  could  have  car- 
ried her  in  these  here  arms  from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; I  could  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  seventy-five- 
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foot  telegraph  pole  with  her,  and  held  her  there  in  a 
thunder-storm;  but  there  I  set  like  a  baby  on  the  sofa, 
beaten  by  the  working  of  her  mind. 

I  got  my  hat  and  left.  There  wasn't  nothing  else  to  do. 
I  got  my  hat  and  cleared  out  into  the  street,  and  there  I 
walked  and  walked.  I  was  raging  mad.  I  was  mortal 
hurt.  I  went  from  mad  to  hurt  and  back  again  from  hurt 
to  mad  like  I  should  die  for  it.  I'm  a  slow  man  in  my 
temper,  but  when  it's  up  I  take  it  out  someway  with  my 
feelin's— she'd  hurt  my  feelin's.  She  never  hurt  me  that 
way  till  that  time.  I  didn't  know  she  could.  She  had 
her  little  tantrums  and  little  ways  with  me ;  but  she  never 
got  my  feelin's  like  they  was  that  night. 

Now,  I'll  tell  you.  Whilst  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
outside,  and  raging  to  myself,  I  saw  a  man  come  up  and 
ring  her  door-bell.  He  come  quite  sudden  to  my  sight, 
for  there  was  a  street-light  opposite  her  door,  and  he 
come  flash  beneath  it  all  to  once.  He  was  rigged  up  in 
all  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  he  had  blarsted  curly  hair, 
and  he  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  I  didn't  need  no 
spiritooal  mejum  to  tell  me  it  was  Charley  Scattergood. 
Worse  take  him ! 

She  come  to  the  door  herself.  She  did.  She  wasn't 
taking  care  of  no  step-baby;  she  had  her  things  on,  and 
her  little  hat  set  sidewise  on  her  short  hair;  and  she  wore 
a  little  green  gown  she  had— her  Sunday  gown,  with  fix- 
in's  on  it  made  of  fur  or  feathers;  and  there  she  stands, 
for  she  seemed  to  be  going  somewheres,  and  I  heard  him 
say : 

"Hilloa,  Nan  !"— for  he  did,  he  called  her  Nan.  But 
/had  always  called  her  Annie.  She  never  put  her  hat  on 
the  side  of  her  head  for  me.  She  never  stood  that  way, 
with  her  hand  against  her— that  silly,  little  boyish  way,— 
with  me.    She'd  been  all  girl  to  me.    But  she  says  : 

"Hilloa,  Charley !"  just  as  if  she'd  been  another  fellow; 
and  she  laughs  and  nods  at  him.  And  for  all  it  was  so 
silly,  she  looked  so  pretty,  and  her  dimple  looked  so, 
standing  there,  I  could  have  killed  him. 

But,  ma'am,  when  she  come  to  shut  the  door,  and  he 
went  in,  and  I  see  him  in  the  front  entry  against  the  entry 
light,  I  saw  him  reelin'  in  beside  her;  and  1  said,  "He's 
drunk." 

Well,  she  didn't  go  anywhere  with  him,  for  I  watched 
to  see.  May  be  she  had  the  sense  to  make  out  his  con- 
dition ;  may  be  her  father  wouldn't  let  her — for  I  knew 
her  father  was  to  home  and  would  look  after  her, — and  so 
I  come  away. 

I  come  away,  and  home ;  I  come  acrost  the  ferry,  and  I 
looked  up  at  the  stars,  for  it  was  such  a  pleasant  night, 
and  I'd  been  so  happy  coming  over;  and  I  went  from 
hurt  to  mad,  and  I  went  from  mad  to  mad,  and  then  I 
went  from  mad  to  terror — lest  he  should  get  her  after  all. 
And  I  cursed  him,  for  I  could  have  killed  him.  I  cursed 
him  on  that  ferry,  all  the  way.  I  seemed  to  say  to  him  : 
"Charley  Scattergood,  you've  got  my  girl.  She  an't 
your  girl;  she's  mine.  You  an't  fit  to  have  her.  Let  her 
be!   I'll  fling  you  overboard.    Let  us  be !" 

For  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  on  deck  beside  me,  and  I  felt 
about  the  dark  as  if  I'd  got  him.  And  I  flung  my  arms 
acrost  the  railing  as  if  it  was  I  flung  him  over.  And  I 
looked  down  as  if  I  see  him  going  under.  And  I  watched 
the  paddle-wheel  as  if  it  draw-awed  him  in.  But  I  cursed 
him,  for  I  hated  him. 

I  think  I  had  a  sort  of  a  fever  in  my  brain,  for  I  never 
wanted  to  kill  a  creature  before  in  all  my  days.  If  it  was 
a  kitten  or  a  yellow  pup,  or  if  it  was  an  old  hen,  I  didn't 
like  to  do  it.  But,  ma'am,  I  could  have  wrung  his  neck, 
or  could  have  stomped  on  him,  or  if  I'd  seen  him  under  a 
locomotive  injine  I  wouldn't  have  cared;  I  hated  Charley 
Scattergood.  I  wanted  him  to  die.  I  went  from  mad  to 
murder  in  my  heart  upon  the  ferry-boat,  so  help  me  God. 

Ma'am,  where  do  you  think  them  things  come  from, 
plumb  !  into  a  man's  soul?  If  he  was  a  steady  man  and 
tried  to  do  his  dooty,  and  liked  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
had  gentle  thoughts  like  other  folks,  and  never  wished  no 
harm  to  no  man !  Seems  as  if  it  was  a  brain  fever — when 
you  love  a  girl.  Seems  as  if  you  was  a  madman — if  it  is 
girl.  Seems  as  if  it  an't  you  that  love  her;  it's  a  devil  or 
an  angel  loves  her ;  and  he  angels  you  or  devils  you— and 
there  you  be ! 

Well,  he  wasn't  on  the  ferry-boat.  He  was  setting 
there  beside  of  her  in  her  father's  setting-room,  drunk, 
and  calling  of  her  Nan. 

So  I  didn't  murder  him,  for  it  wasn't  handy ;  and  I  went 
home,  for  my  sister  that  was  a  widder  lady  made  me  some 
catnip  tea,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  cat,  and  so  I  went  to  bed, 
and  went  to  sleep.  But  I  give  the  theater  tickets  to  a 
horse-car  driver  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  that  had  a 
girl  that  squinted.   It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  'em. 

Now  that  night  there  come  a  storm.  It  was  a  sleet- 
storm.  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  It  sleeted  like  the  evil  all 
that  night,  and,  come  morning,  if  you  was  to  look  out  it 
was  like  looking  on  a  world  of  ice,  that  made  you  think  of 
a  creature  frozen  dead — like  it  was  the  corpse  of  a  world. 
It  was  the  worst  sleet-storm  we  had  that  winter,  for  I  had 
a  reason  to  remember. 

I  said  I'd  tell  you  what  a  trouble-man  is.  He's  one  of 
them  detailed  to  pick  out  trouble — that's  the  way  the 
name  come  to  be  given  to  us.  The  telephone  business  is 
a  mighty  accidental  business;  something  happens  all  the 
time.  First  you  know  your  lines  won't  work.  May  be 
you  sent  a  message  and  it  sticks  somewheres.   It's  the 


trouble-men  that  have  to  find  out  wheres.  They  keep 
us  for  that  purpose.  That's  our  job.  It  an't  an  easy  job. 
Wheresomever  and  howsomever  that  line's  out  of  kilter, 
from  Boston  to  California,  that's  our  business  to  find  out. 
May  be  it's  broke  by  the  wind ;  may  be  it  give  way  under 
the  ice;  or  it's  beaten  down  by  snow;  or  it's  struck  by 
lightning ;  or  it's  crossed  somewheres  by  somebody  else's 
accident— some  telegraph  company's  had  bad  luck  and 
tied  you  up ;  or  it's  got  catched  beneath  a  bridge,  for  we 
have  to  work  under  water  as  well  as  over  air :  and  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  of  a  telephone  wire,  how  it  can  snarl 
if  it  sets  out.  There's  nothing  equals  the  snarling 
capacity  of  a  telephone  wire  as  I  know  of  unless  it's  a 
woman  with  the  neurology.  Seems  as  if  them  wires  were 
so  many  men  folks  trying  to  crochet ;  they  don't  take  the 
reg'lar  stitch,  but  they  use  up  a  lot  of  yarn  in  making  of 
the  most  extraordinary  pattern.  They're  pretty  stiff,  and 
they  slash  about  a  good  deal  in  wind  and  water. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  think,  ma'am,  of  a  slippery 
winter  morning,  what  it  would  be  like  if  you  was  in  our 
business?  There's  more  business  goes  on  over  your  head 
these  days  than  there  is  upon  the  ground  below.  I  don't 
think  folks  do  think  much  about  it.  There's  a  sight  of 
pity  goes  to  sailors  and  such  like,  and  firemen  and  those, 
and  I'm  not  denying  they  deserve  it.  But  our  business 
an't  so  well  understood  in  folks'  mind  to  feel  a  sympathy 
for  linemen.  Sometimes  seems  to  me  we  have  a  call  for 
it  ourselves,  for  it  an't  a  very  safe  business.  It  an't  so 
much  pluck— though  it  does  take  pluck ;  but  pluck  an't 
any  thing  to  complain  of. 

Now,  come  a  morning  after  such  a  storm  as  this  I  speak 
about.  There's  ice  every  where ;  your  steps  are  slippery ; 
all  the  sidewalks  are  covered  by  ashes  for  peril  of  your 
bones;  horses  go  down  in  the  street;  the  tops  of  the 
fences  and  the  door-knobs  and  all  sorts  of  little  things  are 
sleeted  over;  the  trees  have  crusted  up  like  they'd  got 
into  a  bathing  suit  of  ice  from  toe  to  top;  the  roof— well, 
folks  don't  think  about  roofs — they  are  all  of  a  glare. 
That's  the  kind  of  weather  folks  stay  indoors,  if  so  be 
they  can.  Women  huddle  round  the  register,  and  say, 
"I  guess  I  won't  go  out  to-day."  Men  go  to  their  busi- 
ness in  the  horse-cars,  and  talk  about  how  slippery  it  is. 
In  the  evening  paper  there's  the  accidental  column — full 
of  how  such  a  one  slipped  on  the  pavement,  and  how  his 
leg  was  broken,  or  his  back  was  hurt. 

Way  down  below  us  whilst  we  are  at  work  we  see  folks 
putting  saw-dust  on  level  places,  and  holding  on  to  some- 
thing whilst  they  go  by.  They  look  kind  of  small  as  we 
look  down,  like  creatures  that  grow  on  something.  May 
be  we're  out  on  the  eaves,  crawling  along  toward  the 
eaves-trough,  to  get  a  wire  that  got  down  acrost  a  water 
spout ;  or  may  be  we're  droppin'  from  one  roof  to  t'other, 
or  we're  holding  on  to  a  chimney,  or  there's  a  pole  to 
climb  beyond  'em  all.  A  roof-pole  you  must  climb,  and 
you  put  your  spurs  in  and  go  up,  clinging  to  that  pole,  to 
guy  a  wire  over  or  to  untwist  some  trouble ;  and  slippery — 
by  gracious!  slippery  don't  tell  it.  It's  all  glared  over — 
roof,  pole,  eaves,  wires,  pins  and  insulators,  the  skylights 
you  go  out  of,  the  slates  you  crawl  acrost,  the  fire-escape 
you  hang  on  to ;  and  you  feel  the  ice  melting  underneath 
your  fingers,  for  your  hands  get  numb.  Then  the  wind — 
Lord,  how  the  wind  blows  from  the  nor'ard  after  a  sleet- 
storm,  on  a  seven-story  roof! 

That's  the  weather  when  a  lineman  has  to  work.  Come 
a  day  when  it  an't  safe  to  put  foot  acrost  your  door-sill  on 
the  solid  earth,  that's  the  very  day  the  linemen  have  to 
crawl  like  kids  and  cats,  hundreds  of  feet  above  you  in  the 
air,  balancing  and  holding  of  themselves  for  life's  sake 
and  the  sake  of  your  telephone  message  against  they  slip 
and  go.  If  he  was  to  make  one  misstep  he'd  be  to  pieces 
on  the  pavement  before  you  could  say  "There's  a  line- 
man!" There's  no  hope  for  you  if  once  you  slip.  If 
you  an't  a  dead  man  you're  worse ;  your  back's  broke  or 
it's  laid  you  up  for  life.  Lucky  for  you  if  you  knocked 
your  brains  out  and  done  with.  Your  widder'll  get  on 
better  than  if  she's  got  a  cripple  to  support,  her  and  him 
and  the  children  too. 

Now  this  day  I  tell  you  of,  this  sleety  day,  I  woke,  for  I 
was  miserable  in  my  mind,  and  I  reported  to  headquar- 
ters for  any  orders  for  the  day.  It  was  a  terrible  slippery 
day.  But  I  thought  may  be  it  didn't  matter,  for  I  was  so 
miserable  along  of  Annie  and  him  that  had  got  my 
girl  away  from  me.  I  hated  him.  I  had  hated  him  over 
night,  and  I  hated  him  come  morning,  and  I  hate — hate 
—hated  him  as  I  walked  along,  that  way,  as  you'd  march 
to  music.  My  hate  and  me  kept  step  because  of  him  and 
Annie. 

Now  this  is  the  way  we  do  it.  They  send  us  out  accord- 
ing to  the  job,  and  if  there's  four  or  five  of  us  we're  what 
you  call  a  crew.  If  there's  a  good  many  needed  for  any 
purpose  you'd  say  we  were  a  force.  But  a  trouble-man 
he  may  go  alone ;  he  may  be  by  himself— it  might  so  hap- 
pen to  him  to  be  mending  trouble  somewheres  by  him- 
self. You  might  be  a  trouble-man  and  you  might  see  a 
lot  of  poles  blowed  down— for  when  one  goes  sometimes 
the  rest  go  like  as  they  were  cards  set  up, — and  you  might 
go  and  notify  the  chief,  and  he'd  send  a  force  to  mend  the 
trouble,  but  you  he  might  send,  may  be,  to  some  point 
apart,  to  set  some  mischief  right  you'd  set  your  eye  on.  May 
be  you'd  go  to  a  pole  to  guy  it  over — that's  to  fasten  it 
over  to  another  pole, — to  keep  it  steady  and  to  mend  the 
break,  and  to  stop  the  rest  from  going,  and  may  be  you 


might  be  up  to  top  of  this  pole  by  yourself  alone,  and  it 
might  be  it  was  a  high  pole,  don't  you  see?  And  there  you 
are. 

Now,  then,  this  day  I  speak  of  I  was  ordered  to  the 
South  End,  for  there'd  been  the  havoc  to  pay  up  along 
there  in  the  region  of  the  city  hospital,  where  those  high 
poles  are— we've  got  some  beautiful  poles  at  the  South 
End.  So  my  chief  he  sent  me  to  pick  out  trouble  way 
out  towards  Roxbury,  for  the  wires  were  down  along  of  the 
sleet-storm,  and  we  were  pretty  busy ;  and  all  at  once,  for 
I  was  going  by,  I  see  a  horse-car  driver  stop  his  car  and 
point  his  whip  upwards  over  yonder  behind  me,  and  I 
turned  and  looked.  And  then  I  see  folks  staring,  and 
two  or  three  they  stopped,  and  we  all  looked  up. 

And  then  I  see  a  sight  I  never  saw  before,  nor  I  don't 
knows  I'd  care  to  see  it  every  January  morning  neither. 

It  was  a  very  high  pole.  I  knew  that  pole.  I'd  been  up 
it  time  again.  It  was  an  eighty-foot  pole.  It  was  all 
glared  over  with  the  ice,  and  it  shook  against  the  wind. 
The  wires  were  down. 

Up  at  the  top  of  that  there  pole  there  was  a  man.  I'd 
ought  to  say  there  hung  a  man,  for  quick  as  I  set  eyes  on 
him  I  knew  is  was  all  up  with  that  man.  It  was  a  trouble- 
man  gone  up  to  guy  the  pole  over,  and  he'd  gone  alone, 
for  nobody  was  with  him,  only  the  force  to  work  to  the 
north 'ards,  where  the  other  poles  had  all  gone  down. 

My  heart  come  into  my  mouth  when  I  saw  that  man, 
and  my  marrow  froze  within  me,  for  when  I  looked  I  saw 
him  fling  his  arms— that  way— and  topple.  When  I  saw 
him— for  he  fell  for'ards  on  his  face  against  the  cross-arms 
of  the  poles,  both  arms  about  it,  and  kind  of  come  to- 
gether like  a  jackknife— so;  and  there  he  hung,  as  help- 
less and  as  senseless  as  the  buried  dead— him  eighty  feet 
above  the  ground.  "He's  dead!"  cries  the  horse-car 
driver.    But  the  conductor  said,  "He's  drunk!" 

"He's  in  a  faint !"  cries  somebody. 

"He's  in  a  fit!"  says  some  one. 

"He's  got  the  cramp!"  I  heard  a  fellow  say. 

"He's  froze  with  the  weather!"  says  a  woman,  going 
by. 

"God  have  mercy  on  him !"  says  they  all. 
"He'll  drop— he'll  drop  in  a  minute." 
"There!"  says  they.  "Oh,  look  at  him." 

(  Concluded  next  week.) 


FROM  A  QUIET  PLACE. 


As  when  a  maiden,  looking  through  the  leaves 
That  fence  her  garden  from  the  common  way, 
Observes  each  passer-by,  and  softly  weaves 
A  web  of  fiction,  while  her  fancies  play 
Round  each  new  figure,  till  she  half  believes 
The  tale  so  fashioned — tale  which  haply  may 
Be  true,  or,  if  it  pleasantly  deceives, 
No  after-truth  can  dawn  to  counter-say — 
So  watch  I  from  this  world-sequestered  nook 
Time's  heroes  on  the  stage  they  tread  so  well, 
Matching  their  motives  with  their  outward  look, 
And  run  a  single  thread  through  all  they  do; 
Nor  would  be  told,  what  none  is  here  to  tell, 
How  much  or  little  of  my  thought  is  true. 

  C.  F.  Lefroy. 

SMALL  PAY  FOR  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 


The  pay  of  newspaper-men  is  indeed  most  outrage- 
ously small.  With  the  exception  of  three  managing  edi- 
tors, not  one  chief  editor  of  a  New  York  daily  receives 
over  $70  per  week ;  the  majority  of  them  range  from  $40 
to  $75  per  week.  Editorial  writers  of  well-known  repute 
and  force  command  from  $50  to  $75  per  week ;  but  there 
are  few  on  the  great  dailies  who  secure  more  than  the  well- 
established  rate  of  $40  per  week.  Routine  workers — men 
who  read,  edit  and  prepare  for  the  printer  foreign  and  do- 
mestic letters,  telegraphic  dispatches— are  mere  machines, 
who  usually  fail  in  other  positions,  and  are  shelved  away  in 
the  intellectual  department,  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  week. 
The  regularly  salaried  reporter  receives  from  $18  to  $30 
per  week,  and  if  he  remains  half  a  century  in  that  posi- 
tion he  has  no  hope  of  advancement.  Of  late  years  the 
I  English  penny-a-line  system  has  been  brought  into  vogue 
by  nearly  all  the  morning  papers.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  instead  of  paying  by  the  line  they 
pay  a  stated  sum  per  column.  The  result  is,  that  while 
many  of  those  "piece-writers"  are  gentlemen  of  education, 
ability  and  clever  resources,  nearly  all  the  offices  are  in- 
fested by  a  crowd  of  seedy  and  needy  would-be  journal- 
ists, who  bring  the  profession  of  journalism  into  disrepute 
and  palm  off  upon  the  papers  much  bogus  news.  This 
has  been  a  severe  year  for  journalists  of  this  class,  few  of 
whom  make  more  than  from  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

If  a  young  man  aspiring  to  a  journalistic  career  in  the 
metropolis  were  to  ask  my  advice  about  coming  here,  I 
would  say,  "Halt,  better  stay  where  you  are,  even  if  you 
have  to  herd  cattle  or  groom  horses  for  a  living !  There  is 
some  honor  in  being  a  good  herdsman  or  an  expert  stable 
man — none  in  being  a  journalist  under  such  chiefs  as  now 
control  nearly  all  the  leading  dailies."  In  the  days  of 
Bennett,  Raymond  and  Greeley  the  profession  was  an  hon- 
orable one.  Their  successors,  or  rather  their  imitators, 
have  degraded  the  standard  of  journalism  by  replacing 
high-toned  gentlemen  and  life-long  journalists  by  "street- 
bums"  and  "beats,"  who  parade  the  fact  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  paper  in  all  public  places,  while  the  mod- 
est editor  and  reporter  when  he  shakes  the  dust  of  his  of- 
fice from  his  feet  at  night  becomes  a  gentleman,  and 
carefully  guards  the  secret  that  he  is  a  journalist  from  all 
ears,  until  duty  calls  him  to  take  up  the  pen  next  morning. 
—  Tlie  Journalist. 


The  Savannah  Neius  says  the  real  reason  why  southern 
men  wear  their  hair  long  is  to  keep  the  sun  from  tanning 
their  necks. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  lor  $3.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  tbree  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


FIRE-FLIES. 


They  cross  and  cross  and  disappear, 

And  then  again  they  glow. 
Still  drifting  faintly  there  and  here, 

Still  crossing  to  and  fro, 
As  though  in  all  their  wandering 
They  wove  a  wide  and  shining  thing. 

0  fire-flies,  would  I  knew  the  weft 
You  have  the  weaving  of! 

For,  as  I  watch  you  move,  bereft 
Of  thought,  or  will,  or  love, 

1  fear,  O  listless  flames,  you  weave 
The  fates  of  men  who  strive  and  grieve. 

O  pale,  mysterious,  wandering  fire, 

born  of  the  earth,  alive 
With  the  same  breath  that  I  respire. 

Who  know,  and  think,  and  strive— 
You  circle  round  me,  stranger  far 
Then  any  charm  of  any  star ! 

Ah  me!  as  faint  as  you,  as  slight, 

As  hopelessly  remote 
As  you,  who  still  across  the  night 

Innumerably  float — 
Intangible  as  you,  I  see 
The  motives  of  our  destiny. 

A.  Mary  F,  Robinson. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  May  19,  1886. 

There  is  an  old  saw  to  the  effect  that  most  men 
can  endure  adversity  better  than  prosperity.  It  is  easier 
to  muster  the  philosophy  necessary  to  sustain  the  troubles 
of  life  than  the  self-control  to  resist  its  temptations.  A 
dozen  years  ago  I  used  to  meet,  in  the  cheap  theatrical 
haunts  of  the  town,  a  long,  lean,  Don  Quixote  of  a  play- 
wright, whose  figure  was  ever  as  sorrowful  as  that  of  the 
estimable  old  knight-errant  of  La  Mancha.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  Augustin  Daly  was  coining  a  little  fortune  with 
the  Big  Bonanza,  and  this  gaunt  and  shabby  Bohemian 
had  had  some  hand  in  the  discovery  of  the  original  Ger- 
man piece.  He  had  got  it  translated,  for  he  knew  no 
German  himself,  and  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  Daly,  who,  as  is 
his  wont,  paid  a  very  modest  sum  for  all  its  rights,  re- 
adapted  it  for  his  company,  and  presented  it  as  his  own. 
It  made  such  a  hit  that  its  first  adapter  regretted  his  bar- 
gain, and  undertook  to  play  his  own  version  against  that  at 
the  Fifth-avenue  theater,  and  so  glean  some  of  its  harvest 
of  popularity.  He  called  it  Bulls  and  Bears,  and  it  was 
very  much  the  sort  of  play  that  one  might  fancy  those 
matter-of-fact  beasts  capable  of  creating — if  they  were 
given  to  literary  pursuits.  Without  the  refining  and  pol- 
ishing Mr.  Daly  had  given  it,  it  was  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
travesty  of  comedy-writing,  and  was  so  soon  forgotten  that 
even  the  lawsuit  it  provoked  between  its  author  and  the 
man  whom  he  had  sold  his  cake  to  and  then  tried  to  steal 
it  back  from,  scarcely  created  a  ripple  in  our  courts. 

Bulls  and  Bears  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  Bartley 
Campell's  assaults  on  the  American  stage.  He  had  been 
a  compositor  in  the  office  of  a  Pennsylvania  country  paper, 
and,  later,  a  reporter  and  an  editor.  He  had  scribbled 
several  stories  and  twisted  them  into  what  he  called  plays, 
for  years  before  he  abandoned  the  desk  and  took  to  the 
stage  as  an  actor.  He  had  a  fair  amount  of  invention 
and  of  dramatic  instinct,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  plain 
English.  Literary  feeling  or  style  he  never  knew.  His 
stories  and  his  plays  were  all  hewn  out  with  the  broad-ax 
of  a  purely  rudimentary  talent.  Personally  he  was  a  good- 
natured,  good-hearted,  sanguine  fellow,  whom  poverty 
never  weighed  down  and  to  whom  despair  was  unknown. 
With  the  confidence  that  he  had  fortunes  in  the  rolls  of 
dog's-eared  manuscript  that  stuffed  his  pockets,  be  ban- 
queted on  the  royal  feasts  and  the  proletarian  free  lunches 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  in  sublime  contentment  with 
whatever  lot  he  happened  to  have  fallen  upon.  From 
the  time  he  got  his  first  play  on  the  stage  he  continued 
presenting  plays  and  failing.  He  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  an  old  minstrel  manager  in  Chicago,  familiarly 
known  as  Uncle  Dick  Hooley,  and  Uncle  Dick,  infected 
with  a  blind  belief  in  his  protege's  genius,  provided  the 
necessary  capital,  with  unflinching  fortitude.  Now  and 
then  they  got  a  few  of  their  many  wasted  dollars  back, 
but  the  rule  was,  dead  loss.  John  T.  Raymond  and  one 
or  two  other  quite  popular  stars  tried  to  do  something 
with  the  offspring  of  his  muse,  and  failed,  with  equal 
regularity  and  completeness.  The  name  of  Bartley  Camp- 
bell became  among  playwrights  what  that  of  the  Count 
Joannes  was  among  actors — one  to  be  smiled  at  in  good- 
humored  scorn. 

There  was  an  actor  in  this  city  named  Parsloe — the  son 
of  a  famous  old  dramatic  agent, — who  had  made  a  pro- 
nounced local  hit  by  his  performances  of  the  newsboys, 
bootblacks,  and  other  metropolitan  gamin,  in  the  plays  of 
Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Boucicault.  When  Bret  Harte's 
weary  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar  introduced  themselves  to 
the  audience  of  the  Union-square  theater,  Parsloe  played 
the  part  of  a  Chinaman,  in  their  support,  and  made  what 
the  play  did  not — an  impression.  Another  actor  who 
created  a  good  record  for  himself  in  the  same  cast  was 
Louis  Aldrich.  To  these  Campbell  brought  a  play  called 
My  Partner,  in  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  germs  of 
a  success.  They  cut  and  carved  it  to  fit  themselves, 
staged  it,  and  made  a  huge  hit.    Bartley  Campbell's 


,  name  suddenly  became  as  great  in  the  literature  of  the 
stage  as  it  had  been  ridiculous,  and  his  fortune  was  made. 
He  had  gathered  wisdom  by  experience,  and  worked 
with  more  discretion  and  care.  His  plays  were  good,  of 
their  kind,  and  as  long  as  he  did  not  fly  above  the  sensa- 
tional level  they  enjoyed  more  or  less  favor.  He  had 
discovered  that  if  a  play  succeeded  it  was  the  manager 
made  the  money,  not  the  author  or  actors,  and  he  be- 
came his  own  manager.  He  had  failures  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses, but  the  latter  predominated,  and  in  five  years  he 
piled  up  a  little  competency.  But  success  brought  a 
curse  with  it,  against  which  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early 
life  provided  him  with  no  warning.  He  made  his  gains 
the  excuse  for  a  long  riot  in  hitherto  forbidden  luxuries. 
He  cultivated  a  taste  for  champagne  as  a  beverage,  and 
tasted  all  the  collateral  dissipations  till  he  touched  the 
dregs.  A  year  ago  he  began  to  give  pronounced  evi- 
dences of  erraticism.  He  became  bombastic;  he  told 
foolish  lies  to  his  own  glorification ;  he  made  ridiculous 
business  contracts,  and  he  wrote  plays  which  were  little 
above  the  mark  of  imbecility  his  own  conduct  betrayed. 
Money  poured  from  his  hands  to  offset  his  losses;  then 
his  credit  followed.  His  malady  advanced  with  iron 
strides,  until,  a  month  ago,  he  became  a  pitiful  specter, 
wandering  the  streets  without  aim,  neglected  in  his  dress, 
eccentric  in  his  conduct,  glassy-eyed,  and  uncertain  in 
his  steps,  accumulating  petty  debts,  and  making  himself 
a  common  nuisance.  His  business  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  finally,  last  week,  his  family  took  pos- 
session of  him  and  handed  him  over  to  the  mad-doctors. 
It  was  the  case  of  John  McCullough  over  again,  only 
poor  Campbell's  race  had  not  been  so  long  or  merry  a  one. 

There  is  a  family  complication  in  it,  too.  Campbell — 
married,  like  McCullough,  early  in  life— had  not  grown 
old  as  fast  as  his  wife.  He  had  sought  and  found  a 
newer  love  among  the  women  professionally  associated 
with  him.  This  had  led  to  domestic  dissensions,  though 
not  to  a  decided  breach.  Probably  but  for  this  his  family 
would  be  beggared.  When  his  fortunes  were  at  high 
tide  he  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  and 
this  can  not  be  disposed  of  without  his  wife's  sanction. 
He  demanded  its  sale  long  ago,  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  extravagant  speculations;  but  his  infidelity 
gave  Mrs.  Campbell  ground  for  the  refusal  of  her  con- 
sent, and  so  preserved  a  little  from  the  wreck.  Up  to 
his  removal  to  the  asylum  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  home  and  that  of  its  rival  mistress,  and  so  completely 
was  he  abandoned  to  the  indulgences  that  were  destroy- 
ing him  that  only  a  couple  of  nights  before  he  was  put  out 
of  harm's  way  he  was  drenching  himself  with  wine  in  a 
public  resort.  One  of  our  most  eminent  experts  in  men- 
tal diseases,  who  has  investigated  his  case  thoroughly,  as- 
sures me  that  he  is  beyond  the  hope  of  cure.  It  is  no 
wonder. 

For  a  good  year  before  he  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
physicians  John  McCullough  was,  to  every  intelligent 
observer  who  encountered  him,  a  man  of  a  lost  mind. 
Except  for  the  marked  differences  in  their  physiques,  he 
and  Campbell  presented  precisely  the  same  spectacle  in 
public,  and  it  was  only  when  they  became  really  danger- 
ous that  any  movement  toward  their  repression  and  care 
was  undertaken.  McCullough's  removal  to  Blooming- 
dale  was  the  direct  result  of  his  breaking  out  in  a  frenzy 
on  Broadway  and  assaulting  a  hackman,  in  front  of  Del- 
monico's,  with  his  stick.  It  is  likely  that  poor  Campbell 
would  be  a  vagrant  imbecile  still  had  he  not  commenced 
to  threaten  vaguely  with  the  revolver  certain  persons  who, 
he  conceived,  were  laboring  to  injure  him.  This,  and  a 
couple  of  burglaries  committed  by  him  on  the  box-office 
of  his  own  theater,  accelerated  by  fright  what  common 
humanity  alone  should  have  dictated,  literally  terrifying 
his  family  and  friends  into  taking  him  in  hand  before  the 
police  should. 

There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  spiritualism  raging 
among  our  players  just  now,  and  Campbell  was  com- 
mitted to  it.  A  few  evenings  previous  to  his  sequestra- 
tion I  encountered  him,  after  dinner,  in  a  public  restau- 
rant, and  he  told  me  a  rambling  and  incoherent  story  of 
his  relations  with  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits.  He 
was,  he  claimed,  an  exquisitely  sensitive  medium,  and 
could  command  relations  with  the  most  eminent  dead. 
He  was  in  receipt  of  communications  from  the  shades  of 
the  foremost  playwrights  and  players,  from  Shakespeare 
and  Garrick  down,  and  they  extended  universal  com- 
mendation to  his  productions,  and  gave  him  hints  and 
suggestions  for  fresh  ones  which  were  to  be  worthy  of  his 
distinguished  collaborators.  When  I  last  saw  the  poor 
madman  he  was  striding  down  Broadway,  invoking  the 
phantoms  that  swam  in  his  brain,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
little  toy  terrier  that  was,  he  stated,  affiliated,  like  him- 
self, with  the  world  whose  mysteries  he  is  preparing  to 
fathom  very  soon. 

The  cases  of  McCullough  and  Campbell  remind  me  of 
George  L.  Fox,  who  went  to  his  death  under  the 
same  sad  shadow.  Like  them,  Fox  betrayed  his  malady 
quite  plainly  before  it  completely  mastered  him  and 
forced  his  incarceration  in  the  Boston  asylum,  where  he 
died.  Like  them,  he  deteriorated  until  he  became  un- 
governable ;  and  the  origin  of  his  decay  could  be  traced 
to  the  same  causes.  Lives  of  vicissitude,  leading  up  to 
success;  lives  of  success,  exaggerated  into  unbridled  li- 
cense ;*and  then — four  walls,  a  locked  door,  and  a  barred  I 


window.  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  it  is  your  own  hand  that 
rings  the  curtain  down. 

Artistic  circles  are  discussing  a  similar  sensation  to  that 
which  is  just  now  the  common  talk  of  the  theatrical 
world.  Its  hero  is  Harry  Chase,  once  one  of  the  best  ma- 
rine painters  in  America— a  joyous,  light-hearted,  plump 
and  pleasant  little  soul,  who  is  dying  of  paresis,  in  the 
Middletown  asylum,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
ever  existed.  Chase  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  and  studied 
painting  abroad,  chiefly  under  Mesdag,  the  most  eminent 
of  Dutch  masters  of  the  marine  art.  He  rapidly  built  up 
a  reputation  for  himself  on  his  return  to  America,  and 
became  one  of  our  most  prosperous  painters.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  he  purchased  from  Frank  Stockton,  the  nov- 
elist, a  handsome  country  seat  on  the  Passaic  river,  in 
New  Jersey.  He  lived  there  summer  and  winter,  main- 
taining a  studio  and  working  in  New  York.  Last  spring 
he  fell  ill  of  dyspepsia,  and  began  dieting  himself  after  a 
preposterous  formula  prescribed  by  his  father.  His 
stomach  succumbed  completely,  his  nerves  followed,  and 
he  kept  on  working  till  he  went  to  pieces,  a  complete 
mental  wreck.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
physical  dissipation  in  his  case.  It  was  simply  the  abuse 
of  physical  power.  His  mania  found  an  odd  develop- 
ment. He  conceived  a  plan  for  building  up  around  his 
house  in  Jersey  the  greatest  art  colony  in  the  world.  All 
the  artists  in  America  were  to  settle  there;  it  was  to  have 
great  public  art  schools  and  galleries ;  and  fleets  of  ocean 
steamers  were  to  land  their  treasures  at  the  wharves. 
This  vast  scheme  took  complete  possession  of  him  at 
last.  He  kept  adding  to  it  till  it  became  a  chapter  from 
the  Arabian  jViglils  in  its  enchanted  splendor.  The  first 
noticeable  manifestation  his  lunacy  made  was  in  this 
matter.  No  one  suspected  that  his  brain  was  touched, 
even  when  he  first  divulged  it.  It  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  quaint  jests  to  which  he  was  prone,  until  his  per- 
sistent advancement  of  the  project  and  his  extravagant 
expansions  on  it  forced  the  truth  upon  his  friends.  They 
took  prompt  steps  to  save  him,  but  too  late.  He  was  re- 
moved from  his  pleasant  studio,  with  its  models  of  ships  and 
fishing-boats,  its  souvenirs  of  travel,  its  bits  of  painted  air 
and  sunlight,  never  to  return  to  them  or  to  the  life  they 
shadowed.  He  was  a  dead  man  to  himself  and  to  his 
art. 

In  the  asylum  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  little  child,  his 
physical  forces  decaying  with  the  mental  ones.  Paralysis 
of  the  body  followed  that  of  the  brain.  He  has  drifted 
out  of  the  world  like  a  chip  on  the  tide.  He  has  forgotten 
that  he  was  ever  an  artist,  he  has  forgotten  what  art  is; 
he  is  alive  still,  but  only  like  one  of  those  pulpy  organisms 
that  float  aimlessly  and  uselessly  upon  the  great  waters  he 
once  loved  so  well. 

It  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters.  This  cheerful  letter 
will  not,  I  hope,  add  to  its  aberration. 

Alfred  Trumble. 


The  Schopenhauerism  and  pessimism  which  are  at 
present  the  ''fashion"  in  Paris  have  led  M.  A.  Weill  to 
give  some  amusing  biographical  details,  in  this  month's 
Paris  Mensonge,  which  are  not  included  in  the  Schopen- 
hauer biographies.  "The  most  curious  fact  about 
Schopenhauer,"  says  M.Weill,  "is  that  he  himself  was 
only  an  actor.  He  was  no  pessimist.  I  have  known  him 
personally.  I  have  lived  with  him  over  a  week  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  seventy  years  old,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  gayer  companion.  We  dined  together  every  day  at 
the  table  d'libte  in  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  for  he  had  no 
household  of  his  own.  Every  day  there  was  champagne 
and  foolish  merriment ;  and  he  was  always  there  with  his 
big  dog,  which  never  left  him,  and  which  I  found  to  be 
more  serious  and  a  better  philosopher  than  his  master. 

"One  day  Schopenhauer  showed  me  two  hundred  flor- 
ins, which  he  kept  piled  up  in  a  drawer,  and  said  to  me: 
'Here  you  see  all  the  money  that  I  have  ever  made  by 
my  writings  since  I  came  into  the  world.  A  publisher 
sent  it  to  me  when  I  was  sixty  years  old.  If  you  like,  we 
will  have  a  "spree"  with  it  on  a  trip  to  the  Rhine.'  Of 
course  I  refused.  We  used  to  laugh  at  his  Will,  as  well 
as  at  Kant's  Imperative. 

"This  strange  philosopher  did  not  know  the  Bible;  he 
had  only  read  the  Indian  Vedas.  I  promised  him  to 
translate  his  article  on  'Magic'  into  French,  and  I  have 
done  so  in  the  Revue  Francaise.  Before  me  no  French- 
man ever  knew  of  Schopenhauer;  and  as  for  myself,  I 
never  understood  a  line  of  his  philosophical  criticism,  nor 
have  I  at  all  hesitated  to  tell  him  this.  Only  I  took  care 
to  tell  it  to  him  while  we  were  laughing,  singing,  and 
drinking. 

"He  spoke  French  very  well,  but  with  even  a  worse  ac- 
cent than  myself  [M.  Weill  is  of  German  origin],  and  he 
did  not  know  the  genius  of  the  language.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  corrected  his  incorrect  expressions  that  he 
became  attached  to  me.  All  in  all  he  was  what  the  En- 
glish call  a  good  fellow,  who  lived  merrily  on  his  income, 
and  hated  only  a  single  person,  and  that  was  his  mother, 
the  authoress  of  a  score  of  novels  which  once  had  their 
day."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  in  the  Critic,  writing  of  the  De- 
gas ballet  girls  pictures,  explains  them  as  follows :  "They 
are  only  stray  feathers,  bits  of  legs  or  wings  brought 
down  by  the  sportsman,  for  whom  the  whole  bird  was  too 
quick.  Degas,  as  a  rule,  leaves  the  faces  of  his  'scissors,' 
as  Carlyle  calls  the  ballet  girls,  rough.  Millet  also  leaves 
the  faces  of  his  peasants  merely  blocked  out,  but  he 
throws  expression  enough  into  their  attitudes;  and  De- 
gas shows  us,  somewhat Tjrutally,  it  is  true,  just  how  awk- 
ward and  ungraceful  these  fairies  are." 
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ROSSETTI'S  GRAVE. 


In  a  small  flowerful  church-yard  by  the  sea 

He  sleeps,  the  sweet  earth  o'er  those  weary  eyes 

That  shall  awaken  in  Love's  Taradise— 
Made  one  with  Him  through  all  eternity! 
Daisies  and  grass,  and  lovingest  memory, 

Winds  that  are  fain  of  cloud-wrought  symphonies, 

Solemn  sea-music  for  his  lullabies, 
Prayer  and  heart-worship,  all  fair  things  hath  he! 

Oh,  pardon,  if  I,  too,  at  his  dear  feet 

Lay  my  small  flower  of  praise,  that  love  him  so— 
Our  dear  dead  master!  But  a  pilgrim  1, 
Who,  kneeling  at  his  grave,  grow  strong  thereby. 

To  tread  that  thorn-strewn  road  all  souls  must  know 
Ere  they  attain  Love's  heaven  cool  and  sweet. 

Evelyn  Pync,  in  the  Academy. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  contents  of  the  June  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  are  of  varied  interest.  In  the  opening 
article,  on  "Evolution  bounded  by  Theology,"  Mr.  Le 
Sueur  replies  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  on  a  sim- 
ilar subject  in  the  Andover  Review,  with  a  denial  of  the 
insinuation,  so  often  made  by  some  theologians,  that 
evolutionists  are  necessarily  or  naturally  irreligious. 
In  his  third  paper  on  Mexico,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
considers  the  condition  of  that  country  as  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  mining;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  the  third  paper  of  his  series  on  "The  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution,"  considers  the  effects  wrought  on  the  organism 
by  its  medium.  In  "The  Millennium  of  Madness,"  Dr. 
Oswald  exhibits  the  influence  of  asceticism,  or  the  self- 
denial  of  the  monastic  life,  the  origin  of  which  he  traces 
to  oriental  Buddhism,  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  deg- 
radation which  darkened  Europe  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  interesting  facts  and  ex- 
periments are  related  in  Mr.  Delboeuf's  "What  may 
Animals  be  taught?"  Mr.  F.  G.  Mather's  "Primitive 
Clocks"  is  full  of  interest,  and  may  satisfy  many  a  reader's 
desire  to  know  the  principles  on  which  our  time-pieces 
are  constructed. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  opens  with  an  important 
illustrated  article  on  "The  United  States  Navy,"  by 
Rear-admiral  Edward  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.  It  describes 
the  antiquated  state  of  the  navy,  its  practical  efficiency 
being  no  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  while 
every  other  power  has  shown  a  wonderful  advance.  The 
beginnings  of  our  new  navy  are  described,  and  a  strong 
appeal  is  made  for  powerful  armored  vessels.  The  arti- 
cle should  claim  the  interest  of  every  American.  George 
William  Curtis  never  loses  his  charm  in  the  "Easy 
Chair."  This  month  he  repeats  the  assertion  that  "ac- 
cepted contributions"  do  not,  like  kissing,  go  by  favor, 
but  by  merit;  pays  a  passing  tribute  to  Longfellow,  and 
raises  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  slaughter  of  birds 
for  woman's  adornment.  Dinah  Mulock  Craik's  "King 
Arthur"  is  concluded  in  this  number.  The  paper  on  the 
American  industries  describes  the  making  of  "A  Lump 
of  Sugar,"  with  profuse  illustrations.  "Their  Pilgrim- 
age" is  as  bright  as  ever,  and  "Through  Cumberland 
Gap  on  Horseback"  describes  a  picturesque  region.  A 
new  portrait  of  Hawthorne  is  promised  as  a  frontispiece 
for  the  July  number. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  June  is 
Constable's  "Hay  Wain,"  a  picture  for  which  the  original 
owner  gave  about  seventy  pounds,  and  which  was  recently 
purchased  for  a  fabulous  sum  and  presented  to  the  National 
gallery  by  a  Mr.  Vaughn.  "Guilford"  is  filled  with  fine 
examples  of  early  English  architecture.  Beside  old 
houses  it  has  a  Norman  castle,  two  fine  churches,  a 
ruined  chapel,  with  a  town  hall  and  hospital,  that  are  suf- 
ficient attractions  of  themselves  for  the  iovers  of  the  pict- 
uresque. A  portrait  of  Cabanel  is  given,  also  a  repro- 
duction of  his  famous  "Desdemona."  Following  this  is 
a  paper  on  "Some  English  Carriages,"  which  are  illus- 
trated by  some  curious  cuts.  "The  Cottage  Countess," 
by  which  is  meant  Sarah,  spouse  of  Henry  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  is  the  subject  of  the  paper  on  "The  Romance  of 
Art."  "Driving  Horses  in  Hungary,"  from  the  original 
of  Heinrich  Lang,  is  a  spirited  engraving.  An  article 
that  will  interest  all  metal-workers  is  one  on  "Celtic 
Metal-Work"  during  the  Christian  period.  Charles  IX 
is  the  profile-cut  from  the  French  renaissance. 

The  Atlantic  for  June  is  not  at  its  best.  "The  Golden 
Justice"  flats  out  from  its  first  promise,  and  even  "In  the 
Clouds"  does  not  come  up  to  the  last  admirable  install- 
ment. One  thing  that  may  be  counted  on  to  change  not 
is  Henry  James,  and  his  "Princess  Casamassima"  ex- 
hibits his  regulation  tread-mill  with  polished  wooden  char- 
acters continually  walking  and  never  getting  forward. 
One  of  the  best  sketches,  however,  that  has  appeared  in 
the  magazine  makes  up  for  much  cultivated  dullness,  and 
that  is  "A  Roman  Gentleman  under  the  Empire"— a 
sketch  of  Pliny  the  younger.  The  writer  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  very  palpable,  human,  and  lifelike  image  of  a 
true  gentleman,  and  a  glimpse  of  Roman  home-life  that 
contrasts  agreeably  with  what  we  usually  hear  of  manners 
under  the  emperors.  A  critical  article  on  Honore'  de 
Balzac,  by  George  Frederic  Parsons,  is  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  judgment  on  the  greatest  of  French  if  not 
the  greatest  of  all  novelists. 


The  place  of  honor  in  CasselFs  Family  Magazine  for 
June  is  given  to  the  serial  "A  Willful  Young  Woman." 
The  other  serial,  "Lyndon  of  High  Cliffe,"  comes  to  an 
end  in  this  number.  "The  Cruise  of  the  Spendthrift"  is 
an  interesting  account  of  a  scientific  trip  around  Liver- 
pool bay.  Mr.  Froude's  visit  to  "Oceana"  is  discussed. 
The  portrait  of  the  historian  given  shows  that  he  has 
changed  very  much  since  his  first  trip  to  America.  A 
lover  of  archery  contributes  a  paper  on  that  delightful 
pastime,  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  infuse  some  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  his  readers.  "A  New  Peep  at 
Old  Florence"  has  much  that  is  entertaining  in  it,  and  the 
fashion  letters  from  London  and  Paris  are  worth  the  price 
of  the  magazine  to  any  woman. 

Ballou's  Magazine  for  June  is  at  hand.  "After  the 
Wedding"  is  continued,  as  well  as  the  sketches  of  "Up 
North  in  the  Gorgon."  The  usual  amount  of  stories  fill 
the  monthly. 

Table-Talk  of  Martin  Luther  forms  the  fifteenth  issue 
of  Cassell's  National  Library.  The  words  of  the  Great 
Protester  are  worthy  of  close  reading.  For  sale  at  Ban- 
croft's.   Price  ten  cents. 

"The  Martyr's  Child"  opens  the  June  Quiver,  with  a 
good  engraving  and  poem.  "The  Science  of  Silence" 
is  a  chatty  and  agreeable  paper,  and  the  other  articles  arc 
of  the  usual  grade  of  Sunday  reading. 



NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carelessly  remarked  that  "the 
discovery  is  now  made  that  the  real  makers  [of  Hugh 

t  Conway's  Living  or  Dead]  are  Joseph  Williams  and  his 

;  wife,  known  in  London  as  dramatic  writers,  under  the 
pen-names  of  Comyns  Carr  and  Alice  Comyns  Carr. 
The  foundation  is  a  short  sketch  by  Conway,  but  the 
work  is  otherwise  that  of  the  Williamses."    The  Critic 

i  thereupon  crushes  the  Enquirer  thusly:  "This  para- 
graph is  extraordinary,  and  no  mistake.  Unless  I  am 
sadly  in  error,  Comyns  Carr  is  no  more  a  pen-name  than 
Alfred  Tennyson ;  nor  is  the  bearer  of  it  known  chiefly  in 
London  as  a  dramatic  writer.  He  is  editor  of  the  art- 
journal  Art  and  Letters,  and  manager  of  the  Grosvenor 
gallery.  He  was  a  collaborator  of  Conway's  in  the 
dramatization  of  Called  Back,  and  is,  I  believe,  his  liter- 
ary executor.  His  friends  will  be  amused  or  indignant, 
according  to  their  humor,  at  hearing  him  and  his  wife 
called  literary  frauds  and  Joseph  Williamses.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  in  this  connection,  that  all  of  Theodore 
Winthrop's  novels  were  published  after  his  death." 

I  have  been  told  by  one  who  claims  to  know,  says  a 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
that  the  design  for  the  cover  of  Scribner's  new  magazine 
has  been  made,  and  that  articles  have  been  secured  from 
prominent  writers  for  two  years  to  come,  with  such  filling 
up  of  timely  articles  as  may  be  found  necessary.  But 
from  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  you  hear  nothing.  They 
decline  to  talk,  and  do  not  say  whether  they  propose 
bringing  out  a  Scribner's  magazine  or  whether  they  do 
not.  The  time  for  which  they  were  bound  not  to  pub- 
lish a  magazine  has  very  nearly  expired,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready done  so.  I  think  that  it  expires  this  spring,  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  bring  out  a  magazine  just  now ;  the  fall 
is  the  time  for  any  such  venture.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  this  magazine,  and,  though  a  great  many 
people  speak  with  apparent  authority,  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  at  the  truth  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  but  lately  finished  the  Tale  of  a 
Lonely  Parish,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Lit- 
erary World,  is  at  work  again.  His  method  is  singular. 
When  he  has  settled  on  his  theme  the  novelist  begins  his 
task  in  earnest,  working  every  day  from  nine  to  six,  often 
longer.  The  first  seven  chapters  are  not  easy  work,  but 
after  the  seventh  Mr.  Crawford  usually  completes  a 
chapter  every  day.  Thus  the  whole  novel  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  little  over  three  weeks;  but  having  done  it, 
the  author,  exhausted,  requires  some  months  of  rest. 
Mr.  James  works  on  a  different  method — slowly,  by  little 
touches,  with  no  furia,  with  no  candles  a-lit  for  the  pro- 
tecting muses.  Musset,  we  remember,  worked  in  a  dress- 
coat  amid  a  blaze  of  lights. 

On  Easter  Sunday  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  concerning  the 
Bible  :  "It  is  the  grandest  group  of  writings  existent  in  the 
rational  world,  put  into  the  grandest  language  of  the  ration- 
al world  in  the  first  strength  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  an 

'  entirely  wise  and  kind  saint,  St.  Jerome;  translated  after- 
ward with  beauty  and  felicity  into  every  language  of  the 
Christian  world;  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated,  of  all 
the  arts  and  acts  of  that  world  which  have  been  noble, 
fortunate,  and  happy." 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells's  third  paper  on  the  "Economic 
Study  of  Mexico"  appears  in  the  June  number  of  TJie 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  series  will  close  with 
the  fourth  paper,  and  it  promises,  when  completed,  to 
be  the  fullest,  as  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  accu- 
rate, summary  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  political,  in  Mexico,  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Mexican  war. 

Americus  Symmes  has  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
his  father,  Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes,  the  latter's 
Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  which  maintains  that  the 
earth  is  hollow,  habitable  within,  and  widely  open  about 
the  poles. 


Some  newspaper,  apparently,  started  the  report  that 
Mrs.  Garfield  was  writing  a  series  of  reminiscences  of  her 
husband  for  the  Century,  that  it  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  denying  it  again.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  story. 

"A  generation,"  says  Frederic  Harrison,  in  his  Choiceof 
Books,  "which  will  listen  to  Pinafore  for  three  hundred 
nights,  and  will  read  M.  Zola's  seventeenth  romance,  can 
no  more  read  Homer  than  it  could  read  a  cuneiform  in- 
scription." 

An  account  of  the  "Retreat  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment" from  Richmond,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  by  one 
of  the  party,  accompanied  by  a  superb  portrait  in  steel  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  will  be  a  notable  feature  of  the  Magazine 
of  American  LListory  for  June. 

James  Otis  Kaler,  the  boys' story-writer  ("James  Otis"), 
is  rallying  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia. 

George  Augustus  Sala  is  safely  back  in  London,  after  a 
pleasant  winter  in  India,  and  a  new  and  spicy  book  i3 
more  than  probable. 

The  Scribners  have  ready  the  first  two  volumes,  A  Fair 
Barbarian  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,  of  their  new  edition 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Hogdson  Burnett's  novels. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author  of  Marse  Chan,  will  pub- 
lish in  the  June  Century  the  longest  story  he  has  yet  writ- 
ten.   It  is  entitled  "Meh  Lady:  A  Story  of  the  War." 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  he  would  do  anything  to  please  a 
pretty  girl  except  talk  to  her. 

George  Bancroft  says  he  works  hard,  but  never  wor- 
ries, and  ascribes  much  of  his  good  health  to  that  fact. 


THEODORA. 


Raised  to  the  throne  of  the  world,  Theodora  assumed 
a  demeanor  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  her  eleva- 
tion. Though  not  absolutely  faithful  to  her  husband,  she 
disgraced  his  choice  by  no  such  acts  of  open  licentious- 
ness as  those  by  which  Messalina  had  insulted  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  It  would  seem  as  if  her  own  nature  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  as  if  pride  now  took  possession  of 
the  character  which  hitherto  had  been  swayed  only  by 
lust.  Heartless  she  had  always  been,  in  the  midst  of  her 
wild  riot  of  debauchery,  and  heartless  she  remained  in  the 
stupendous  egotism  which  made  Justinian  and  all  the 
ranks  of  the  well-ordered  hierarchy  of  the  empire  the  min- 
isters of  her  insatiable  pride. 

In  all  things  it  seems  to  have  been  her  fancy  to  play  a 
part  unlike  that  of  her  husband.  He  was  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  Chalcedonian,  she  was  a  vehement  monophysite. 
He  was  simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal  habits,  however 
extravagant  as  a  ruler;  she  carried  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  the  banquet  to  the  highest  point  to  which  an  opulent 
Roman  could  attain. He  seldom  slept  more  than  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four ;  she  prolonged  her  siesta  till  sunset 
and  her  night's  sleep  to  long  after  sunrise.  He  was  mer- 
ciful by  temperament ;  she  delighted  in  the  power  of  be- 
ing cruel.  He  showed  himself  easy  of  access  to  all  his 
subjects,  and  would  often  hold  long  and  confidential  con- 
versations with  persons  of  undistinguished  rank  ;  she  sur- 
rounded herself  with  an  atmosphere  of  unapproachable 
magnificence,  and,  while  rigorously  insisting  that  her  sub- 
jects should  present  themselves  in  her  audience-chamber, 
made  the  ceremony  of  audience  as  short,  as  contempt- 
uous and  as  galling  to  every  feeling  of  self-respect  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it.  A  pitiable  sight  it  was  to  see  the 
consuls,  the  senators,  the  captains,  and  high  functiona- 
ries of  that  which  still  called  itself  the  Roman  Republic 
waiting,  a  servile  crowd,  in  this  harlot's  ante-chamber; 
the  room  was  small  and  stifling,  but  they  dared  not  be 
absent.  Her  long  slumbers  ended,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  the  bath  and  the  toilet  accomplished,  a  eunuch  would 
open  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience.  The  wretched 
nobles  pressed  forward,  or,  if  behind,  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
attract  the  menial's  notice.  He  singled  out  one  and  an- 
other, with  contemptuous  patronage.  The  favored  one 
crept  in  behind  the  eunuch  into  the  presence-chamber, 
his  heart  in  his  mouth  for  fear.  He  prostrated  himself 
before  the  haughty  Augusta ;  he  kissed  reverently  the  feet 
which  he  had  once  seen  moving  in  lascivious  dance  on 
the  public  stage ;  he  looked  up  with  awe,  not  daring  to 
speak  till  spoken  to  by  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  men's 
lives  and  fortunes.  Such  is  the  miserable  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Procopius  of  the  degradation  of  the  great 
Roman  commonwealth  under  its  Byzantine  rulers.  Alas 
for  the  day  when  the  senate,  that  assembly  of  kings,  re- 
ceived with  majestic  gravity  the  over-awed  embassador  of 
King  Pyrrhus.  Alas  for  the  selfish  corruption  of  the  op- 
tima/es,  and  yet  more  for  the  misguided  patriotism  of  a 
Caius  Gracchus  or  a  Livius  Drusus,  which  had  turned 
the  old  and  noble  republic  into  an  empire  foul  itself  and 
breeding  foulness. — Italy  and  Her  Invaders. 


According  to  a  French  paper,  the  Count  de  Lesseps 
was  foretold  by  an  ancient  Egyptian  oracle.  It  says :  "He- 
rodotus relates  that  when  Nico,  King  of  Egypt,  under- 
took the  work  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  seas  by  means  of  a  canal,  six  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  perished  in  the  work.  He  caused 
the  work  to  be  stopped,  and  consulted  an  oracle,  receiv- 
ing the  reply,  'A  barbarian  will  finish  thy  work.'  The 
gentleman  who  alighted  upon  that  bit  of  history  copied 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  the  paragraph  from  Herodotus  and 
carried  it  to  De  Lesseps,  who,  having  read  it,  took  his  pen 
and  appended  :  'The  barbarian  prophesied  by  the  oracle — 
F.  de  Lesseps.' " 


A  Paris  notary,  who  drew  up  a  will  not  long  ago,  made 
a  clerical  error  which  resulted  in  giving  a  fortune  of  800,- 
000  francs  to  the  wrong  man.  The  notary  has  iust  been 
condemned  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  disappointed  legatee. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GOOD  WORK. 


Who  praised,  when  sun,  moon,  star, 
Great  earth,  and  sea  spread  far, 
Were  made?    Hut  yet  what  worth 
From  laboring  sun,  sea,  earth! 
Put  work  enough  in  all 
Thou  doest,  great  or  small, 
And  let  the  ages  tell 
How  much  thou  didst,  and  well. 

Youth's  Companion. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PARLIAMENT. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


I. 

On  the  8th  of  last  April,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the 
English  premier,  took  the  first  step  to  restore  a  legislature 
which  just  a  hundred  years  ago  had  been  shamefully  sup- 
pressed, by  bribery,  treachery  and  persecution,  by  his 
great  predecessor,  Pitt,  after  an  eventful  existence  of  over 
five  hundred  years. 

The  events  which  form  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment may  roughly  be  grouped  into  three  distant  epochs : 
First,  the  period  of  its  formation  or  making,  from  the 
reign  of  John  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII — a  period 
which  includes  a  term  of  about  two  hundred  years;  sec- 
ond, the  period  of  its  semi-eclipse,  under  the  crippling  re- 
straints of  Poynings's  law;  third,  its  renaissance,  under 
Grattan  and  the  volunteers — the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory. 

The  precise  epoch  in  which  the  first  Irish  Parliament 
was  held  seems  a  debated  question.  General  belief  as- 
cribes it  to  King  John.  The  first  mention  of  it  by  Ware  is 
under  the  year  1333,  as  late  as  Edward  III,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  conquest.  Hallam,  how- 
ever,in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  notes  the  fact 
that  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  and  liberty  were  directed 
to  return  two  knights  to  a  parliament  held  by  Wogan,  the 
lord  deputy,  as  early  as  1295 — tne  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  parliament  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Nun  of  Ken- 
mare.  In  her  history  of  Ireland  she  notes  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  called  by  Sir  John  Wogan,  the  lord  deputy, 
and  there  being  only  twenty-seven  names  on  the  rolls  of 
the  parliament,  among  which  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  oc- 
cupies the  first  place  on  the  list.  The  same  historian 
even  states  the  acts  passed  on  that  occasion — one  for  re- 
vising King  John's  division  of  the  country  into  counties, 
another  for  keeping  stricter  guard  over  the  marches  to 
keep  out  the  "Irish." 

These  enactments  are  more  fully  stated  by  Walpole,  a 
recent  Irish  historian.  According  to  this  authority,  a 
statute  was  passed  embodying  an  ordinance,  given  by  the 
king,  at  Westminister,  to  compel  the  lords-marchers  (/.  e., 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords  who  dwelt  on  the  marches  or  bor- 
ders dividing  the  English  settlement  from  unconquered 
Irish  possessions)  who  had  abandoned  their  tenants  on 
their  border  estates  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Irish  to 
return  and  protect  them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture;  to 
compel  absentees  in  England  to  assign  a  portion  of  their 
Irish  revenues  to  the  support  of  a  military  force  for  the  com- 
mon security  (it  will  thus  be  seen  that  that  curse  of  Ire- 
land, the  curse  of  absenteeism,  was  as  old  as  the  thir- 
teenth century) ;  to  restrain  the  numbers  of  mercenaries 
or  kernes  kept  by  the  great  lords ;  to  enforce  the  making 
and  repairing  of  bridges;  and  to  prohibit  the  use  by  the 
English  settlers  of  the  native  garb  and  mustache.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held  in  1295, 
though  the  Abbe  McGeoghegan  mentions  none  until  the 
year  1330 — reign  of  Edward  III. 

Whatever  the  date  of  the  first  Irish  Parliament,  it  is 
certain  that  parliamentary  or  legislative  government 
was  an  English  rather  than  an  Irish  institution.  When 
the  Anglo-Norman,  or  rather  Anglo-Welsh,  filibusters 
came  over,  under  Richard  de  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  slight  foothold,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  became  so  far  extended 
as  to  include  ten  counties  and  the  liberties,  they  brought 
over  with  them  their  English  ideas  and  institutions,  and 
gradually  introduced  them  into  the  English  pale.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry's  son  John,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
they  appear  to  have  the  English  institution  of  a  parliament 
in  full  blast.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  Parliament, 
like  the  English,  was  originally  a  more  numerous  council 
ot  barons,  prelates,  and  "faithful,"  whose  duty  and  privi- 
lege was  to  register  the  king's  decrees,  which,  on  enroll- 
ment, had  the  force  of  statutes.  To  this  opinion  Hallam 
inclines  equally  with  Thebaud.  At  first,  as  in  the  English 
legislature,  there  was  most  probably  only  one  chamber, 
consisting  of  the  temporal  peers,  summoned  by  reason  of 
the  feudal  tenure  of  their  baronies,  and  the  spiritual  peers, 
on  account  of  their  lay  fees.  About  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  knights  of  the  shires  were  first  sum- 
moned, and  the  burgesses  or  representatives  of  the  cities 
about  the  end  of  the  same  century.  Probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  (fourteenth)  century  the  lower  house 
put  in  an  appearance,  for  about  that  time,  according  to 
Hallam,  the  Commons  are  first  mentioned  as  an  essential 
part  of  parliament  (in  an  ordinance  of  1359) ;  before  which 
time,  says  Lord  Coke,  "the  conventions  in  Ireland  were 
not  so  much  parliaments  as  conventions  of  great  men." 
About  1359,  then,  there  were  two  separate  houses  in  the 


Irish  Parliament,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  upper 
house  consisted  of  lay  peers,  like  the  earls  of  Desmond 
and  Ormond  who  received  exemption  from  attendance, 
and  spiritual  peers ;  abbots  and  priors,  who  preferred  gen- 
erally to  abide  in  their  snug  ecclesiastical  quarters  and  not 
bother  themselves  about  mundane  affairs;  and  the  bish- 
ops, who  were,  most  of  them,  absentees  from  their  dio- 
ceses. The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  all  sat  together 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  lower  house  consisted 
of  knights  of  the  shires,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 
within  the  pale,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  "Irish  enemy," 
and  returned  no  members;  and  burgesses  from  a  few  of 
the  towns,  who  were  summoned,  much  against  their  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  assembly  or  being  squeezed 
into  giving  a  money  grant. 

Many  were  not  elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  city  at 
all,  but  received  the  royal  writ,  directed  to  them  person- 
ally by  name.  The  bishops  and  abbots  unable  to  attend 
sent  proctors  to  represent  them.  At  last  it  became  a  reg- 
ular custom  to  summon  two  proctors  from  every  diocese, 
whether  the  bishops  were  in  attendance  or  not.  These 
proctors,  however,  sat  in  the  lower  house  with  the  knights 
and  burgesses,  instead  of  in  the  upper,  as  they  should 
have  done,  and  claimed  and  exercised  the  free  right  of 
suffrage  on  every  question.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen 
that  the  Irish  Parliament,  during  the  first  epoch  of  its 
history,  was  a  packed  body,  a  scratch  assembly.  The 
knights  of  the  shire  were  appointed  or  summoned  by  the 
executive,  not  elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses 
were  also  appointed  by  the  crown,  though  supposed  to 
be  elective.  The  composition  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  period  of  the  Plantagenets  may  be  imagined 
from  the  piteous  complaint  of  a  parliament  held  in 
1440,  under  the  deputyship  of  Richard  Talbot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  the  king  of  England,  that  the 
powerful  earl  of  Ormond  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
his  "grooms"  and  pages  knights  of  the  shire.  It  can 
thus  be  readily  seen  that  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  either  nominees  of  the  crown 
(/'.  the  viceroy  in  power)  or  place-men  and  dummies 
of  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords.  In  fact,  the  Irish  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  those  days  was  not  a  representative  body 
at  all,  not  even  being  representative  of  those  whom  it 
was  supposed  to  represent — the  English  by  birth  and  the 
English  by  descent  residing  in  the  English  pale.  As  for 
representing  the  Irish,  though  the  absurd  farce  was  gone 
through  of  summoning  representatives  from  counties  in 
Ireland  which  had  never  as  yet  come  under  the  dominion 
of  the  English,  or  had  been  wrested  back  again,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  such  a  thing  was  never  thought  of.  "The 
Irish,"  says  Thebaud,  "could  recognize  no  parliament  but 
their  ancient  Feis;  and  these  having  been  discontinued 
for  several  centuries,  they  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
new  English  institution  in  the  manner  described  by 
Ware,  under  the  year  1413:  'On  the  nth  of  the  kalends 
of  February,  the  morrow  after  St.  Matthias's  day,  a 
parliament  began  at  Dublin  and  continued  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  days;  in  which  time  the  Irish  burnt  all  that 
stood  in  their  way,  as  their  usual  custom  was  in  the  times 
of  other  parliaments.' " 

So  far  was  the  Irish  parliament  from  being  representa- 
tive in  the  remotest  way  of  the  Irish  race,  or  even  resi- 
dents in  the  land,  that,  according  to  Thebaud,  never  (save 
once  under  Henry  VIII)  during  the  first  epoch  of  the 
parliament  was  the  Irish  race  represented  in  these  as- 
semblies. "In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "no  Irish  native  or  old  English  resident  assisted  at 
the  parliament  of  Kilkenny,  but  only  Englishmen  newly 
arrived ;  for  all  its  acts  were  directed  against  the  Irish  and 
the  'degenerate'  English ;  i.  c,  those  who  had  adopted  the 
Irish  customs  and  manners." 

How  the  members  composing  these  parliaments  were 
elected  at  that  time  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  not 
summoned  from  more  than  twelve  counties,  which  num- 
ber, first  established  by  John,  gradually  dwindled  till  in 
the  rei.^n  of  Henry  VII  it  was  reduced  to  four,  so  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  came  to  be  composed  of  a  few  men, 
and  those  few  representatives  of  English  interests. 

This  parliament — assembly  of  puppets  as  it  was — was 
any  thing  but  a  quiet  and  loyal  assembly.  Perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  the  wire-pullers  of  those  days,  it  was  oc- 
casionally not  only  lively  but  excessively  turbulent  and  re- 
bellious. When  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  rled  from  England 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Blore  heath,  and  resumed 
his  position  of  lord-lieutenant,  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
the  consummate  gall  to  act  independently  of  England,  to 
choose  its  own  viceroy  in  the  person  of  Richard,  and  as- 
sert its  right  to  be  bound  only  by  its  own  laws.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  the  custom  to  extend  the  operation  of 
English  statutes  to  Ireland,  even  when  not  particularly 
named,  if  the  judges  thought  that  the  subject  was  suffi- 
cently  general  to  require  it.  The  Irish  parliament  now 
declared  that  writs  could  issue  only  under  the  great  seal 
of  Ireland,  and  extended  shelter  to  English  political  refu- 
gees. 

Now,  by  whom  was  the  parliament  summoned?  By 
the  Irish  executive,  which  was  equally  as  anomalous  as 
the  legislature,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
sometimes  of  an  official  known  as  the  lord-justice,  some- 
times of  the  lord-lieutenant's  appointee,  the  lord-deputy, 
and  sometimes  again  of  a  council  consisting  of  the  princi- 
pal ministerial  officers  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  of  whom 


the  lord-treasurer  generally  took  precedence.  It  met 
sometimes  at  Dublin,  sometimes  at  Kilkenny  or  Drog- 
heda;  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Edward  III  (1359) 
we  find  the  peers,  abbots,  bishops,  and  commons  of 
Leinster  summoned  to  Dublin,  on  December  7th,  and 
those  of  Munster  to  Waterford,  on  December  14th.  As 
regards  the  times  of  meeting,  the  Irish  Parliaments  met 
at  no  fixed  time  but  at  irregular  intervals.  As  regards  the 
object  for  which  they  were  summoned,  they  were  called 
either  to  provide  for  some  great  emergency  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  subsidies.  When,  as  generally  happened, 
they  sat  in  Dublin,  the  meetings  were  held  in  "the  hows 
called  Christe's  church,  scituate  in  the  high  plase  of  the 
same  like  as  Poules  in  London,  where  the  comen  congre- 
gations of  Parliamentes  andgreate  Counsailles  hathe  bene 
used  to  be  selebrated." 

During  the  period  (of  about  two  hundred  years)  we  have 
under  discussion,  the  Abbe  McGeoghegan  enumerates 
some  thirty  different  parliaments,  commencing  with  the 
one  held  in  1330  and  ending  with  the  celebrated  parlia- 
ment of  Drogheda,  under  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  in  1494. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  first  parliament  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  that  of  1295,  though  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  parliaments  were  held  earlier  in  the 
reign  of  King  John.  The  first  convention,  however,  in 
Ireland  which  at  all  resembled  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Kilkenny,  a.  d.  1367.  But  even  this  could  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  called  a  parliament  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  There  is  no  list  extant  of  the  members 
who  composed  this  assembly,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  only  represented  the  English  settlers.  The  en- 
actments of  the  statute  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 
Fifty  years  had  hardly  elasped  after  the  landing  of  Strong- 
bow  and  his  Welsh  knights  before  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 
tlers threw  off  their  mincing  Norman  manners,  their  courtly 
Norman-French  tongue,  their  pointed  shoes,  their  silken 
attire  and  steel-plate  armor,  their  smug-shaven  faces,  and 
cast  all  their  Frenchified  customs  to  the  winds,  taking  up 
in  their  stead  the  semi-barbarous  manners,  language  and 
attire  of  the  Irish  around  them — the  Celtic  cloak,  spear, 
and  pointed  hat,  the  long  hair  and  bearded  face,  the  bare 
feet,  the  unsaddled  steed,  the  targe,  and  the  Brehon  law, 
the  customs  of  gossipred  and  fostering,  the  Irish  Mac  be- 
fore the  name,  and  the  musical  tongue  of  the  Gael.  Was  it, 
as  the  late  Father  Burke  explained  the  phenomenon,  that 
there  was  a  virtue  in  the  soil,  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
took  the  sting  out  of  every  venomous  thing,  which  led  the 
conquerors  captive  and  eventually  made  them  "more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,"  or  was  it  policy  which 
induced  the  conquerors  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  van- 
quished? Most  probably  the  latter.  The  English  settlers 
had  an  especial  interest  in  attaching  the  Irish  chieftains 
to  themselves,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  attack 
or  to  procure  their  assistance  in  defending  the  property 
which  they  held  by  such  a  precarious  tenure.  They  there- 
fore adopted  the  Irish  customs,  manners  and  laws,  and 
frequently  intermarried  or  allied  themselves  with  the  Irish 
chieftains.  We  must  remember,  again,  that  if  apparently 
uncouth  and  semi-barbarous  in  externals,  the  Irish  in 
reality  were  more  civilized  and  better  educated  than  their 
Anglo-Norman  conquerors — a  fact  which  may  probably 
account  for  the  apparent  inversion  of  the  old  rule,  that 
in  a  war  of  races,  whichever  is  physically  the  vanquisher, 
the  more  civilized  always  prevails  in  imposing  its  laws  and 
customs  on  the  less  civilized. 

A  constant  process  of  amalgamation  was  thus  going  on, 
until,  in  1365,  two  distinct  classes  came  to  be  recognized, 
the  English  by  birth  and  the  English  by  descent,  or  "the 
degenerate  English."  The  English  by  descent  who  had 
adopted  the  Irish  customs  were  called  "the  Irish  rebels," 
while  the  native  Irish  were  known  as  "the  Irish  enemy." 
So  thoroughly  Irish  had  the  original  settlers  become  that 
the  bitterest  animosity  and  ill  feeling  existed  between 
them  and  the  English  by  birth,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  mutually  assailed  each  other  with  such  compliment- 
ary epithets  as  "Irish  dog"  and  "English  hobbe,"  or 
churl.  A  good  instance  of  this  process  of  amalgamation 
may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  two  Burkes,  Mc William 
Ouchter  and  McWilliam  Lochtar.  "Divide  et  impera" 
was  even  then  the  maxim  of  the  English  administration ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  sow  discord  in  every 
way  between  the  new  and  old  Irish.  Lord  Randolph 
ChurchilPs  recent  tactics,  in  endeavoring  to  arouse  a  civil 
war  and  excite  enmity  between  the  Ulsteritesand  loyalists 
and  the  nationalists,  have  therefore  not  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty. 

In  pursuit  of  this  laudable  purpose,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  England,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  sent  over  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  under  his  viceroyalty  the 
famous  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed.  The  preamble 
to  the  statute  states  the  reason  of  the  enactment : 

"Whereas  many    English    of  the    said  land 

(Ireland),  forsaking  the  English  language,  manners,  mode 
of  living,  laws,  and  usages,  live  and  govern  themselves 
according  to  the  manners,  fashion,  and  language  of  the 
Irish  enemy,  and  who  make  divers  marriages  and  alliances 
between  themselves  and  the  Irish  enemies  aforesaid;" 
it  was  therefore  enacted :  1.  That  any  alliance  with  the 
Irish  by  marriage,  fostering  (nurture  of  infants),  gossipred 
(standing  sponsor),  should  be  punishable  as  high  treason. 
2.  That  any  person  of  the  English  race  taking  an  Irish 
name,  or  using  the  Irish  language,  apparel  or  customs, 
should  forfeit  all  his  lands.   3.  That  to  adopt  or  submit 
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to  the  Brehon  law  was  treason.  4.  That  the  English 
should  not  make  war  on  the  natives  without  the  permis- 
sion of  government.  5.  That  the  English  should  not 
permit  the  Irish  to  pasture  or  graze  on  their  lands,  nor  ad- 
mit them  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  or  religious 
houses,  or  entertain  their  minstrels  or  rhymers. 

ft  must  be  remembered  that  the  pleasant  penalty  at- 
tached to  treason,  which  was  the  character  of  at  least  two 
of  the  above  offenses,  was  to  be  half-hanged ;  to  have 
one's  heart  cutout  before  one  was  dead;  to  have  one's 
head  struck  off;  while  every  right  to  one's  land  passed  to 
the  English  crown. 

This  cruel  piece  of  legislation,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  effect,  though  frequently  reenacted  in  subse- 
quent parliaments. 

Frequent  applications  were  made  to  legalize  fostering; 
and  as  for  many  of  the  other  ridiculous  provisions,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  them  out.  How,  for  instance, 
could  the  language  of  a  whole  nation  be  changed  by  legal 
enactment?  As  regards  the  legislation  of  the  parliaments 
which  succeeded  the  convention  at  Kilkenny— though 
from  1310,  the  date  of  the  earliest  parliamentary  statute  on 
record,  to  1429,  all  the  statutes  are  lost,— we  are  able  to 
supply  its  provisions  from  other  sources.  We  accordingly 
find  these  deliberating  on  quarrels  between  archbishops 
and  bishops,  legislating  again  and  again  against  the  in- 
iquitous abuse  of  "coigne  and  livery,"  or  free  quartering 
by  the  English  barons  of  their  soldiers  and  horses  on 
private  individuals ;  we  find  them  appealing  to  the  English 
monarch  for  a  better  and  wiser  administration,  represent- 
ing on  one  occasion  that  the  expenses  of  preserving  the 
country  to  the  English  crown  exceeded  its  revenues  by 
4,456/.  a  year;  we  find  them  fining  bishops  and  nobles  for 
not  attending  their  deliberations,  and  insisting  on  peers 
wearing  their  jeweled  coronets  and  ermined  robes  when 
attending  parliament,  on  pain  of  being  fined;  we  find 
them  passing  enactments  on  personal  appearance — insist- 
ing on  the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  on  pain  of  being  taken 
as  an  Irish  enemy;  we  find  them  passing  subsidies,  es- 
tablishing the  privileges  of  members  for  forty  days  before 
and  after  parliament,  providing  for  the  qualification  of 
electors,  the  payment  of  members,  and  the  publication 
of  their  enactments  by  the  sheriff ;  and  legislating  against 
the  purchase  of  livings  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
exactions  of  purveyors.  Nothing  of  great  importance 
transpires,  however,  until  the  year  1494,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  The  famous  parliament  of  Drogheda  was 
then  held  under  Sii  Edward  Poynings,  and  passed  the 
enactment  known  in  history  as  Poynings's  law.  For  years 
the  English  possessions  in  Ireland  had  been  diminishing, 
and  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  been  increasing  in 
corresponding  ratio.  Parliaments  had  refused,  before  now, 
to  assemble  at  the  viceroy's  summons,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  only  a  simple  knight,  and  not,  in  their  esti- 
mation, sufficiently  lofty  in  rank  for  their  chief.  We  find 
them  summoning  conventions  of  their  own,  in  spite  of 
and  in  defiance  of  the  justiciary.  An  earl  of  Desmond 
had  before  now  summoned  a  parliament  of  his  own,  at 
Callan  and  Kilkenny,  and  been  obeyed,  while  the 
wretched  lord-lieutenant  was  left  without  a  single  mem- 
ber. This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  continue 
forever.  So  the  celebrated  muzzling  enactment  was 
passed  that  "no  parliament  shall  in  future  be  holden  in 
Ireland  till  the  king's  lieutenant  shall  certify  to  the  king, 
under  the  great  seal,  the  causes  and  considerations,  and 
all  such  acts  as  it  seems  to  him  ought  to  be  passed  thereon, 
and  such  be  affirmed  by  the  king  and  council,  and  a  li- 
cense to  hold  a  parliament  be  obtained."  In  other  words, 
to  draw  a  rather  inexact  parallel,  it  was  as  if  the  governor 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  were  obliged  to  inform  the 
President  of  the  reasons  for  summoning  a  meeting  of  the 
state  legislature,  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  the  laws  which 
were  to  be  passed  in  it,  and  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President,  before  any  meeting  of  the  legislature  could  be 
convoked  or  proceed  to  business.  Every  parliament 
held  contrary  to  this  provision  was  to  be  deemed  void. 

Poynings's  law  was  intended  as  a  means  to  protect  the 
settlers  of  the  pale  from  the  legislative  oppression  of  the 
king's  viceroys  and  check  the  power  of  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  viceroys  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  powerful  Anglo-Irish  barons.  It  was  a  mu- 
tual check  on  lord-deputies  and  nobles,  but  was  especially 
intended  as  an  instrument  for  the  repression  of  the  "de- 
generate English."  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale  it 
proved  at  first  a  great  benefit,  but  afterward,  when  the 
whole  of  Ireland  was  brought  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, it  was  an  intolerable  grievance ;  for,  as  will  be  read- 
ily understood,  by  thus  securing  the  initiative  power  to  the 
king  and  the  English  council,  a  bridle  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Irish  Parliament.  All  danger  of  inde- 
pendent action  was  now  set  at  rest;  henceforth  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  to  be  the  convenient  tool  of  the  English 
crown. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  the  Irish  Parliament 
might  have  become  had  not  its  vitality,  usefulness,  and 
power  of  development  been  thus  rudely  stunted  by  the 
politic  Henry  VII.  Scratch  assembly  though  it  was,  it 
might  in  time  have  grown  into  a  constitutional  body.  It 
contained  in  itself  the  nucleus  or  germ  of  a  representative 
system ;  and  its  beneficial  effects  in  withstanding  oppres- 
sion and  building  up  a  national  spirit  would  have  been 
incalculable. 


GEORGE  FULLER. 


Haunted  of  beauty,  like  the  marvelous  youth 
Who  sang  St.  Agnes's  eve!    How  passing  fair 
Her  shapes  took  color  in  thy  homestead  air! 
How  on  thy  canvas  even  her  dreams  were  truth! 
Magician  !  who  from  commonest  elements 
Called  up  divine  ideals,  clothed  upon 
By  mystic  lights  soft  blending  into  one 
Womanly  grace  and  childlike  innocence. 
Teacher!  thy  lesson  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Beauty  is  goodness,  ugliness  is  sin; 
Art's  place  is  sacred;  nothing  foul  therein 
May  crawl  or  tread  with  bestial  feet  profane. 
If  rightly  choosing  is  the  painter's  test, 
Thy  choice,  O  master,  ever  was  the  best. 

fohn  G.  Whittitr,  in  Fuller  Memorial  1  'olume. 


BILL  NYE'S  LETTER. 

My  Dear  Son  :  I  ought  to  have  answered  your  last  let- 
ter before  this,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  had  another 
of  them  pesky  hoodoos  at  our  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  off  the  wood-shed  of  the  parsonage,  and  I've  been 
mighty  busy.  For  two  days  I  was  choring  around  the  [ 
kitchen,  carrying  wood  and  water,  and  borrying  dishes 
of  the  neighbors  till  you  can't  rest.  Since  the  ruction 
was  over  I've  been  mostly  engaged  in  thinking  about  it. 

Our  home  paper  gave  us  a  good  notice,  and  said  it  was 
a  success;  also,  that  every  one  present  enjoyed  it  highly. 
It  alluded  to  me  as  a  genial  cuss,  or  words  to  that  effect, 
and  said  your  mother  was  the  life  of  the  party.    She  was. 

If  you  could  have  saw  your  mother,  Henry — your  own 
mother, — prancing  around  there,  with  her  new  No.  3 
front  hair  tossed  too  and  fro  in  a  disheveled  state,  and 
downing  the  old  pelicans  of  our  thriving  town  to  the  tune 
of  twenty-five  cents  and  upwards,  you  would  have  said 
also  that  verily  she  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

Your  mother  believes  that  scads  become  purified  as 
quick  as  they  light  in  the  plate,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from.  I  am  more  conservative.  I  hesitate  to 
knock  a  man  down  with  a  doughnut  and  then  go  through 
his  clothes.  I  aim  to  be  a  Christian,  Henry,  but  not 
strongly  sectarian  in  my  views. 

So  it  hurt  my  feelings  a  little  to  see  your  mother  rear 
around  through  the  crowd  Tuesday  nitzht  and  peddle  bo- 
kays  of  these  here  little  blamed  geranium  blows  that  falls  off 
as  soon  as  you  pin  them  on  your  coat  and  laugh  onct  or 
twict. 

Somehow  it  made  me  nervous,  and  the  goose-flesh  stood 
out  all  over  me  a  foot  high.  It  an't  like  your  mother  to 
go  around  at  her  time  of  life,  with  a  boy  twenty  years  old 
and  a  real  camel's-hair  mustash,  and  learning  more 
blamed  foreign  stuff  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at — I 
say  it  an't  like  her  to  prance  around  among  the  old  gan- 
ders of  our  place,  and  be  giddy  and  garrulous  like  a  bra- 
zen beer-jerker  or  the  red-headed  biscuit-shooter  at  a 
tavern. 

And  I  know  she  wouldn't  do  it  if  it  wasn't  tor  her 
"zeal,"  as  she  calls  it.  Zeal  is  embittering  my  declining 
years,  Henry.  Zeal  and  skin  games  and  raffles  and  tee- 
hee-hee  and  twenty-five  cents  please,  and  the  whole  con- 
fidence game,  has  made  me  prematurely  sour. 

I  got  to  talking  with  Lon  Taft  and  J  im  Fuller  about  this 
thing  yesterday.  Lon  says  it  pains  him  to  see  his  wife, 
now  that  she  is  getting  a  little  fleshy,  and  never  was  a 
very  good  roadster,  teltering  around  the  corral  with  a 
grab-bag  in  one  hand  and  some  kind  of  a  bunko  game  in 
the  other. 

He  says  that's  why  so  many  men  are  seeking  the  flow- 
ing bowl.  They  eat  this  here  black-and-tan  cake  at  a  so- 
ciable onct  a  week  or  onct  a  fortnit,  and  it  busts  their 
digesters.  Then  they  see  their  wives  acting  as  cappers 
and  bunko-steerersto  help  raise  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
belfry,  or  some  other  such  thing,  and  it  depresses  their 
spirits. 

I  am  no  man  to  complain;  but,  Henry,  if  you  go  into 
any  church  in  this  country  to-day  you  will  find  three  quar- 
ters of  the  congregation  is  women ;  they  are  noble  women, 
too.  God  bless  a  noble  woman,  is  what  I  say.  We  like 
to  have  our  mothers  and  our  wives  and  our  sisters  Chris- 
tians, even  if  we  arc  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  our  own  views; 
but  the  kind  of  zeal  that  fills  up  churches  with  overworked 
women,  while  the  sulky  husband  and  father  is  at  home 
trying  to  digest  a  large  three-cornered  fragment  of  sorrel 
cake  that  was  left  over  from  last  week's  debauch  and  bene- 
fit, is  a  mistake. 

We  have  voted  cradle  quilts  to  the  handsomest  baby, 
plated  bracelets  to  the  most  popular  young  lady,  and  a 
gold-headed  cane  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  be  sheriff, 
and  all  that,  but  when  they  vote  a  brass-mounted  two- 
year-old  swamp-elm  club  to  the  maddest  man  in  the 
United  States,  Henry,  I  wish  you  would  come  home  and 
do  a  little  work  for  me.    I  am  a  candidate. 

I  inclose  fourteen  dollars,  post-office  order,  to  buy  you 
another  matriculation  fee.  Don't  overdo  this  matricula- 
tion business,  though.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
matriculation  in  moderation  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  may 
be  carried  to  excess.    So,  good-bye. — Chicago  News. 


The  White  Lady  of  the  I  lohcnzollerns  is  so  definitely 
expected  in  P.erlin  this  year  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
the  Emperor  William  may  yet  be  scared  to  death  by  one 
of  his  own  domestics.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  aged  mon- 
arch has  a  hearty  rcs|>ect  for  his  ancestral  ghost,  and  does 
not  at  all  care  to  have  her  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
her  first  appearance  by  a  visit  to  him;  for  this  Hohenzol- 
lern  ghost  never  pays  a  call  to  any  of  her  house  except  as 
a  sign  of  death  and  disaster.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
restless  Countess  Kunigunda,  who  murdered  her  own 
children  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  old  castle  at  Bay- 
reuth.  She  appeared  to  Na[>olcon  when  he  stopped  at 
the  castle,  in  May,  1812,  on  his  way  to  Russia,  and  at 
various  times  has  favored  different  people  of  high  degree 
with  one  of  her  appalling  visitations.  The  fact  that  this 
is  her  four  hundredth  anniversary  year  is  making  a  good 
many  loyal  Germans  a  little  nervous,  though  on  the 
whole  it  would  hardly  do  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to 
lay  down  the  scepter  without  having  received  a  visit  from 
this  dignified  scion  of  ghostocracy. 


THREE  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS. 


We  have  long  been  used  to  the  spectacle  of  English 
novelists  turning  out  their  work  with  all  the  regularity  and 
punctuality  of  a  machine  in  good  running  order.  An- 
thony Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  occur  at  once  to  one  as 
authors  whose  fiction  could  be  counted  on  every  season, 
year  after  year;  and  there  was  something  agreeable  in  the 
reflection  that  one  would  get  his  minor  canon  or  small 
lord,  with  now  and  then  a  bishop  and  a  premier,  as 
promptly  and  as  surely  as  he  got  his  tax  bill.  It  is  only 
now,  however,  that  one  may  count  with  equal  confidence 
upon  the  home  supply;  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
monthly  magazine  one  may  have  his  James,  or  his  Craw- 
ford, or  his  Howells,  year  in  and  year  out.  We  name 
these  three  because  they  are  at  present  the  most  dis- 
tinctly professional  novelists  in  America,  and  add  their 
books  to  the  annual  sum  of  fiction  with  a  delightful  re- 
gard for  the  public  eye  and  ear.  Surely,  it  is  no  small 
mercy  that  in  these  days  of  wearisome  readjustment  of 
all  earthly  affairs  three  estimable  gentlemen  devote  them- 
selves, with  incredible  industry  and  cheerfulness,  to  the 
task  of  entertaining  their  countrymen.  They  are  knights 
of  labor  who  never  seem  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  never 
work  less  than  twenty-four  hours  a  day — it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  accomplish  all  they  do  in  less  time, — and 
never  seem  to  be  engaged  on  any  strike  or  boycotting 
lark. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  equal  cause  for  self-congratulation  that 
they  so  rarely  ask  ns  to  listen  to  their  opinion  on  any  of 
the  topics  which  we  go  to  them  to  escape.  An  eminent  law- 
yer, in  the  good  old  days  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  running  huge  cracks  through  church  and  state,  ex- 
pressed his  devout  thankfulness  that  there  was  one  church 
n  Boston  to  which  he  could  go  without  fear  of  having  his 
conscience  disturbed.  We  feel  a  somewhat  similar  confi- 
dence when  we  open  a  new  book  by  one  of  these  three. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Crawford  suffered  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion when  a  few  months' residence  in  this  country  sufficed 
to  qualify  him  to  produce  that  droll  variation  of  an  English 
political  novel  The  American  Politician.  Mr.  Howells, 
too,  came  alarmingly  near  giving  us  views  upon  the  divorce 
question,  but  was  restrained  by  his  artistic  conscience, 
and  gave  us  instead  the  reflection  of  an  American  surface 
without  his  own  reflections  upon  the  reflection.  But,  bar- 
ring these  cases,  the  authors  in  question  have  provided  us 
with  a  cool  and  shady  retreat  from  the  din  and  heat  of 
modern  discussion. — fune  Atlantic . 


When  I  was  in  London,  in  the  fifties,  writes  a  Brook- 
lyn correspondent  of  the  Critic,  I  used  to  have  a  great 
fancy  for  running  around  the  by-lanes  and  corners,  and 
of  hunting  up  places  of  historical  or  literary  interest  that 
the  guide-books  barely  mention  and  that  few  travelers  go 
to  see.  Among  my  haunts  was  an  old,  low-ceiled  tavern, 
with  a  sanded  floor  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  side- 
walk. I  used  to  go  there  and  drink  "  'alf  and  'alf,"  and 
try  to  bring  up  images  of  the  wits  of  the  last  century  who 
used  to  sit  in  that  same  room  and  drink  "  'alf  and  'alf" 
too.  One  day  an  image  materialized;  for  while  I  was  sit- 
ting beside  a  table,  with  my  pewter  pot  half  emptied,  I 
observed  that  a  large  man  in  a  cloak  had  entered.  His 
face  was  round,  pale  and  heavy,  but  the  eyes  were  bright 
and  his  bushy  eyebrows  slid  up  and  down  with  quick 
changes  of  expression.  He  sat  down  at  the  table  next  to 
mine,  and  directly  a  waiter  came  in  with  a  big  plate  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale,  and  set  it  before  him. 
He  ate  and  drank  heartily,  and  after  finishing  his  lunch 
sat  upright  and  rested  his  hands  on  a  heavy  cane.  I  could 
only  see  his  back;  but  from  occasional  movements  of  his 
head,  such  as  a  man  makes  when  he  is  arguing  in  earnest, 
I  surmised  that  he  was  doing  some  pretty  hard  thinking. 
Suddenly  he  reached  for  his  empty  glass,  and  hurled  it  on 
the  floor  with  all  his  strength,  smashing  it  into  shivers.  He 
sat  for  a  minute  longer,  then  got  up  slowly,  "tipped"  the 
waiter,  paid  his  reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  passed  out. 
He  had  not  uttered  a  word.  The  waiter  got  a  broom, 
swept  up  the  pieces  of  glass  and  cleared  the  table.  I 
asked  him  if  the  gentleman's  intellect  was  a  little  in  need 
of  repair.  "Oh  no,  sir,"  said  he.  "That's  nothing  un- 
usual with  'im,  sir.  W'y,  he's  broke  may  be  a  'undred 
glahsses  since  'e's  been  a-comin'  to  this  'ouse.  'E  don't 
know  it  when  'e  does  it.  'E's  a-thinkin',  and  it  seems 
like  as  'e  got  mad  at  somethink  'e  was  thinkin'  about." 
"Who  is  he?"   "Lord  Macaulay,  sir." 


The  Figaro,  the  most  popular  newspaper  of  the  French 
metropolis,  invited  a  very  select  number  of  notabilities 
one  night  to  be  present  at  the  first  appearance  in  Paris  of 
a  marvelous  conjuror.  The  name  of  the  "illusionist,"  as 
he  calls  himself,  is  Buaticr  de  Kolta,  and  he  is  an  Hun- 
garian by  birth.  His  tricks  were  all  original  and  per- 
fectly incomprehensible,  even  to  the  adepts  assembled  to 
criticise  them.  I  will  only  attempt  to  describe  one, 
which  thoroughly  puzzled  all  present.  After  spreading  a 
newspaper  on  the  floor  he  placed  a  chair  upon  it,  and 
then  asked  a  young  lady  to  sit  down.  I  le  threw  over  her 
a  piece  of  silk,  which  barely  covered  her  from  head  to 
foot.  He  then  rapidly  removed  the  drapery,  and  the 
chair  was  empty.  As  soon  as  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators  gave  them  time  to  applaud,  the  young  lady 
walked  on  from  the  side  and  bowed  her  acknowledg- 
ments. There  certainly  was  no  trap  in  the  floor,  the 
chair  was  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  trick  was  done  in 
a  strong  light.  The  lady,  in  fact,  disappeared  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  audience ;  but  so  quickly  was  the  trick 
done  that  no  one  present  saw  her  escape. — London  Tele- 
graph.   


The  Paducah  Standard,  the  leading  newspaper  of 
western  Kentucky,  is  outspoken  against  the  Blair  bill, 
which  it  declares  should  not  become  a  law,  "because  the 
people  do  not  need  it,  and  because  it  would  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  common-school  system  of  the 
South."  The  Standard  says  that  "the  southern  states 
are  ampiy  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  schools;  they 
can  do  so,  and  they  will  do  so." 
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THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


San  Francisco  has  had  another  warning  that  should  be 
promptly  heeded.  The  fire  of  last  Monday  night  was  se- 
rious enough  in  itself,  but  the  misfortune  that  was  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  should  provoke  earnest  consideration.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  the  southern  part  of  the  city  was  the 
absence  of  wind.  The  lesson  of  the  Bancroft  fire  was,  in 
plain  language,  that  the  fire  department  is  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  city.  The  fire  of  Monday  night  revealed 
the  additional  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  city  has  not 
the  water  supply  to  meet  an  ordinary  emergency.  The 
mains  are  not  large  enough,  and  the  hydrants  are  too  far 
apart  to  afford  any  adequate  protection.  In  several  in- 
stances, after  connection  with  hydrants  had  been  made, 
the  lines  laid,  and  the  firemen  had  advanced  upon  the 
fire,  no  water  was  to  be  had.  In  one  case,  where  the  fire- 
men had  advanced  into  a  narrow  passage,  the  hose  itself 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  unchecked  flames,  because 
no  water  could  be  forced  through  it. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
city.  The  remedies  to  be  applied  are  three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  is  an  increase  in  the  equipment  of 
the  fire  department.  It  has  been  demonstrated  at  con- 
siderable cost  that  we  have  not  enough  engines,  and 
that  new  engine-houses  are  needed  in  the  most  populous 
and  valuable  districts.  The  second  remedy  is  to  establish 
more  hydrants,  under  the  direction  of  the  fire  department ; 
the  water  company  should  likewise  be  compelled, 
under  the  same  direction,  to  maintain  adequate  mains. 
Engines  are  useless  without  water,  and  a  hundred  hy- 
drants are  of  no  value  if  the  water  main  is  large  enough  to 
supply  only  one.  These  steps  are  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  city.  A  step  also  necessary  we  mention  with  hes- 
itation and  regret.  It  is  advisable  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment should  be  reorganized,  to  the  end  that  younger 
blood  may  be  infused  into  its  management.  No  one 
could  wish  to  wound  the  men  who  have  so  faithfully 
served  the  city  for  many  years.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized in  the  near  future  that  their  best  days  are  over,  and 
they  should  be  retired  to  a  position  where  counsel  and  not 
action  is  required. 

The  warnings  of  the  last  few  months  should  not  go  un- 
heeded. It  should  not  require  the  experience  of  Chicago 
or  Boston  to  arouse  San  Francisco  to  a  realization  of  her 
danger.  A  good  fire  department  is  worth  every  cent  it 
costs.  It  results  in  a  direct  saving  of  property  that  would 
often  replace  the  department  several  times  over  in  a 
year.  Over-preparation  in  this  department  is  a  pardon- 
able extravagance.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  department  has  not  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  While  San  Francisco  has  increased  vastly  in  pop- 
ulation, the  amount  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  fire  de- 
partment has  actually  been  decreased.  This  policy  is 
proving  rather  expensive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  San 
Francisco  may  not  buy  her  experience  too  dear. 


WHAT  WILL  THEY  DO  WITH  THEM? 


The  Knights  of  Labor  seem  to  be  in  some  trouble  with 
other  workingmen's  organizations.  The  Cigarmakers' 
International  Union  and  the  representatives  of  a  few  other 
unions  denounce  them  as  "scabs."  The  definition  of  a 
scab  appears  to  be  a  man  who  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  older  labor  unions,  and  the  principal  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  that  the  order  has 
admitted  cigarmakers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  The  Knights  are  consequently  a  scab 
organization,  and  should  be  boycotted  by  all  friends  of 
the  laboring  man.  The  extraordinary  virulence  shown 
by  the  organs  of  the  labor  unions  seems  to  foreshadow  a 
bitter  contest.  Such  representatives  of  the  labor  unions 
as  the  Picket show  such  immoderate  and  unreasoning  hos- 
tility that  one  is  inclined  to  pronounce  for  the  Knights  of 
Labor  without  waiting  for  their  defense.  Considering  the 
matter  on  its  merits,  there  is  no  room  for  question ;  there 


can  be  only  one  right  side  to  any  thinking  person,  and  the 
Knights  have  got  it.  Every  man  has  the  right  to  work ; 
it  is  his  duty  to  work,  and  no  man  or  organization  of  men 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  him. 

The  trade-union  idea  of  the  scab  is  a  curious  piece  of 
barbarism.  The  term  itself  is  evidently  meant  to  dis- 
credit the  men  it  is  applied  to,  though  in  just  what  manner 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  definition  of  the  term  scab 
was  at  first  quite  plain  and  unmistakable — he  was  a  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  labor  union.  His  personal 
capacity,  his  reason  for  not  joining  the  union,  his  general 
character,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  might  be  the 
ablest  or  the  most  indolent  of  workmen;  he  might  be  out- 
side the  union  because  he  did  not  care  to  surrender  his 
liberty,  employment,  and  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
Walking  Delegate ;  or  he  might  be  outside  the  union  be- 
cause he  had  been  expelled  for  swindling ;  it  was  all  one — 
he  was  a  scab,  and  must  be  boycotted.  The  trades  unions 
have  now  thrown  this  plain  system  into  confusion  by  put- 
ting the  Knights  of  Labor  and  a  number  of  minor  unions 
under  the  same  term,  and  proclaiming  a  boycott  against 
all. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  scabs  are  in  any  serious  danger  of 
life,  liberty,  or  subsistence,  on  account  of  this  conflict. 
Previous  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Knights,  the  la- 
bor unions  formed  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  adult  male 
population.  There  was  no  great  likelihood  that  they 
could  be  very  successful  in  starving  out  the  other  nine 
tenths ;  and  by  increasing  the  army  of  scabs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  numbers,  they  have  become  less  terri- 
ble. It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  learn  the  exact 
views  of  the  labor  aristocrats  upon  the  duties  of  society. 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  divided  society  into  three 
great  classes — aristocrats  proper  (or  the  employers),  scabs, 
and  labor  aristocrats,  whom,  from  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  strikes,  we  may  denominate  bricks.  Just  at  the 
present  time  the  bricks  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
regulate  society.  We  are  curious  to  learn  now  what  the 
bricks  propose  to  do  with  the  scabs.  Scabs  may  be  very 
disagreeable  people — especially  to  bricks, — but  unfort- 
unately they  are  here  and  must  be  provided  for.  The 
brick  says  that  scabs  must  not  work — "boycott  all  scab 
products";  and  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  undoubtedly 
enforce  this  decree.  But  if  a  scab  is  not  to  work,  how  is 
he  to  maintain  himself?  Is  the  brick  cruel  enough  to  want 
to  starve  him  to  death  ?  It  would  be  more  merciful  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  at  once  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.  Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  brick  that 
the  scab  is  a  man,  usually  with  a  wife  and  children,  and 
must  be  maintained  somehow,  if  he  is  allowed  to  live  at 
all.  He  might  be  allowed  to  steal,  it  is  true,  provided  he 
confined  his  attentions  to  the  aristocrat,  or  he  might  be 
supported  in  a  vast  poor-house,  to  be  maintained  by  a  tax 
on  aristocrats.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  the 
scabs,  however,  this  is  hardly  feasible.  The  simplest 
plan  is  the  safest  and  best.  The  brick  should  declare  it 
a  capital  crime  to  be  a  scab,  and  then  have  the  whole 
breed  killed  off  at  once. 

It  must  come  to  this  remedy  at  last.  The  scab  is  for- 
bidden to  work.  As  he  is  boycotted,  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  tailor,  and  all  the  tradesmen,  down  to  the 
candlestick-maker,  are  forbidden  to  sell  to  him.  No  one 
is  to  hire  him ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  buy  the  product  of 
his  hands.  He  must  be  shunned  by  all  men,  in  sickness 
and  in  health.  The  result  would  of  course  be  quick 
starvation,  if  the  power  of  the  brick  was  equal  to  his  mal- 
ice. But  this  method  has  serious  disadvantages.  Death 
would  be  prolonged  over  several  days,  and  as  the  scab 
would  be  at  liberty,  the  most  fatal  results  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  despair.  Even  the  worm  will  turn  when 
trodden  on ;  and  if  a  large  number  of  scabs  should  get 
together  there  would  be  danger  of  a  revolt  that  might 
overthrow  the  bricks.  A  wholesale  slaughter  would  pre- 
vent any  such  misfortune. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  settle  the 
matter  would  be  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  scab  to  work 
for  any  aristocrat  that  had  the  bad  taste  to  hire  him ;  to 
remember  that  even  a  brick  has  no  right  to  say  whom  a 
man  shall  work  for,  or  how  many  shall  be  employed,  or 
what  they  shall  be  paid;  and  that,  in  fine,  any  man 
can  control  only  the  price  of  his  own  labor.  So  promi- 
nent a  man  as  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  made  such  a  suggestion  in  his  last 
address ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  hooted  as  treason 
by  every  true  brick.  It  is  even  possible  that  Chief  Arthur 
and  his  Locomotive  Engineers  may  be  turned  out  into 
the  ranks  of  the  scabs  for  such  assertions.  No  true  brick 
would  ever  admit  that  there  could  be  more  than  one  party 
to  a  bargain,  or  that  that  party  could  be  any  other  than 
himself. 


SOME  WORDS  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Anti-Coolie  League  of  Red 
Bluff  addressed  a  resolution  to  Senator  Stanford,  asking 
him  to  discharge  the  Chinamen  employed  upon  his  vine- 
yard at  Vina.  They  exercised  an  undoubted  right  in 
making  this  request,  provided  it  was  not  made  offensively, 
and  Senator  Stanford  exercised  the  same  right  in  making 
his  reply — in  effect,  that  he  could  manage  his  own  busi- 
ness without  outside  interference.  As  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  chief  citizens  on  the  present  situation,  certain  por- 
tions of  his  letter  are  worth  quoting.  In  regard  to  the 
matter  of  personal  rights,  he  says : 

Regarding  that  I  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  own  property 
and  my  own  means  as  suits  me  best,  so  long  as  I  obey  the  laws; 
if  my  humanitarianism  impels  me,  or  my  interests  incline  me,  to 
employ  Chinese  labor,  I  hold  that  I  have  a  perfect  political  right 
to  do  so,  it  being  a  matter  of  my  own  conscience  and  its  dic- 
tates. My  race  prejudice,  however,  inclines  me  to  my  own  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  desirous  of  giving  them,  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
the  preference.  I  have,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  my  own  in- 
clinations, strengthened  by  your  request,  given  instructions  to 
my  agent  to  direct  that  the  preference  for  white  labor  be  very 
carefully  exerted. 

Such  a  declaration,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  should  sat- 
isfy any  sensible  opponent  of  Chinese  labor.  It  has  none 
of  the  ring  of  the  boycotter  about  it,  and  is  not  expected  to 
satisfy  the  grade  of  men  who  are  supporting  the  boycott 
movement.  Messrs.  Reddy,  McGlashan  &  Co.  are  not 
likely  to  be  better  pleased  with  such  common-sense 
statements  as  the  following : 

Under  the  treaties  existing  between  our  Government  and  that 
of  China,  the  Chinaman  is  entitled  to  the  same  just  treatment, 
while  in  our  country,  as  any  other  foreigner  or  as  any  citizen. 
Whether  white  men  shall  be  preferred  to  him  in  employment  is 
a  question  ol  humanitarianism  and  of  private  interest. 

The  employment  of  Chinese  among  the  farmers  has  been,  I 
think,  fairly  a  necessity,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  because 
tjood  laborers  can  very  soon,  in  the  vast  unoccupied  resources  of 
our  state,  find  employment  in  something  that  offers  a  better  reward 
than  common  farm  labor;  consequently,  good  white  labor  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  had.  I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia is  very  largely  hostile  to  more  Chinese  coming  into  our 
country;  also  that  most  of  our  people  sincerely  wish  the  Chinese 
now  in  the  country  were  out  of  it;  and  in  obedience  to  that  will 
and  in  harmony  with  my  own  judgment  I  shall  do  here,  in  my 
public  duty,  whatever  I  can  justly  to  restrict  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
theory  of  our  Government  is  founded  upon  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man,  which  the  poor,  ot  all  others,  are  interested  in  maintain- 
ing, and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  paternal  or  monarchical 
theory  of  government.  No  man  can  have  a  lien  upon  another, 
and  determine  what  he  shall  do  with  his  life,  liberty,  and  right- 
ful possessions.  Whether  the  owner  of  property  shall  give  to 
those  in  distress  or  not  is  a  question  entirely  for  him  to  deter- 
mine, settling  with  his  own  conscience  and  with  his  God  to 
what  extent  the  products  of  his  labor,  his  care,  his  thrift,  indus- 
try, and  economy,  shall  be  given  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  idle, 
thriftless  and  improvident. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  such  funda- 
mental truths  to  any  but  the  class  from  which  the  boy- 
cotters  and  labor  agitators  are  drawn.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  process  by  which  they  can  be  made  to 
understand  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  continual  reit- 
eration may  at  least  have  some  effect  upon  their  dupes 
and  followers. 


THE  SANTA  CRUZ  BOYCOTT. 


The  suit  of  A.  A.  Taylor  against  the  Santa  Cruz  boy- 
cotters  is  evidently  going  to  result  in  an  outrageous  denial 
ot  justice.  One  McCann  has  the  privilege  of  declaring 
the  law  in  the  case,  and  on  Thursday  last  he  trimmed  his 
views  to  suit  Pat  Reddy  and  the  boycott  gang.  Perhaps 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  state  of  mind  a 
man  must  be  in  who  has  been  compelled  to  listen  to  Pat 
Reddy  for  three  consecutive  days ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  judge  has  taken  the  noisy  political  demagogues  and 
and  thieves  for  the  party  that  is  going  to  cast  the  most 
votes  in  November.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  a 
blatant  minority  has  assumed  a  fictitious  importance. 
The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  denied  justice  is  that 
there  is  no  agreed  definition  of  boycotting,  and  that  the 
judge  can  not  therefore  say  whether  it  is  legal  or  not.  It 
ought  to  be  easy  to  find  a  definition  of  the  term.  The 
Reddy-McGlashan  gang  issued  a  circular  on  the  subject, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  substitute  Mr. 
Taylor's  name  in  its  provisions.  Accepting  their  own  de- 
claration, the  "league"  prohibited : 
First,  The  employment  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  any  capacity. 
Second,  Patronizing  Mr.  Taylor,  or  purchasing  the  products  of 
his  labor. 

Third,  Selling  to,  or  dealing  with  Mr.  Taylor,  his  patrons  or 
employers,  except  where  legal  obligations  exist. 

If  this  means  any  thing  it  means  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  to 
have  his  business  taken  from  him  without  any  compen- 
sation, and  is  to  be  starved  to  death.  Such  would  be  the 
result  if  the  league  could  enforce  its  decree.  If  Mr. 
Taylor's  business  has  been  injured  by  this  proclamation, 
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can  any  one  maintain  that  the  members  of  the  league 
are  not  the  source  of  this  injury?  Have  they  not  injured 
him  just  as  much  as  though  they  had  assaulted  his  office 
and  thrown  his  type  into  the  street?  and  has  he  not  the 
same  ground  for  a  suit  under  the  common  law  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other — namely,  the  damage  he  has  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  their  action?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question,  in  reason  or;justice.  Is  there  a 
court  in  California  that  has  the  courage  to  put  that  an- 
swer in  plain  and  unmistakable  words? 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  discuss  the  election  for  freeholders  to  draw  up  a  new 
charter,  but  came  to  no  conclusion.  The  matter  was 
therefore  postponed  to  next  Tuesday.  It  will  not  do  to 
prolong  the  discussion  much  longer;  such  a  course  would 
be  equivalent  to  rejecting  the  measure.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  Supervisors  should  hesitate  over  the  matter.  The 
condition  of  every  department  of  the  city  government  is 
a  more  eloquent  plea  for  a  new  charter  then  any  words. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Supervisors  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  present  disordered  and  disorganized  con- 
dition of  affairs.  There  may  be  some  fear  that  under  a 
new  government  matters  would  not  be  so  pleasant  for  the 
bosses.  Perhaps  the  city  treasury  would  not  be  so  easily 
plundered,  and  so  much  of  the  city's  money  might  not 
stick  to  the  tarred  palms  that  it  passes  through.  The  j 
chance  for  such  a  reform  is  the  ordinary  argument  for 
preparing  a  new  charter.  The  men  whose  interest  is  op- 
posed to  an  honest  municipal  government  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  charter,  and  can  be  counted  on  to  oppose  j 
the  proposition  to  draw  up  a  new  one.  We  trust  that  this 
class  may  not  succeed  in  blocking  the  movement  at  this  j 
stage.  The  present  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  having  j 
the  charter  drawn  up.  There  is  every  chance  of  securing  j 
a  fair  vote  at  the  general  election,  a  thing  which  can  not  I 
be  done  at  a  special  election.  But  if  the  charter  is  to  be  j 
voted  on  in  November,  the  freeholders  can  not  be  at  work 
on  it  too  soon.  A  good  charter  can  not  be  prepared 
hastily,  and  due  time  must  be  allowed  for  advertising.  We 
trust  that  the  Supervisors  may  see  the  wisdom  of  calling 
for  an  election  for  freeholders  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
A  little  active  work  by  prominent  citizens  would  not  be 
without  influence  on  the  board.  The  opposing  elements 
will  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  defeat  the  measure. 
The  men  who  are  most  interested  in  economical  govern- 
ment should  step  to  the  front. 

There  is  some  chance  that  the  mysteries  of  jury  bribing 
may  be  partially  revealed.  Doane,  Northey  and  Creigh- 
ton  have  been  arrested,  and  put  under  five  thousand  dol- 
lars bonds  to  appear  before  Judge  Rix  next  Tuesday. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  held  for  trial. 
What  the  result  will  be  it  is  hard  to  determine  from  the 
unknown  influences  involved.  The  unaccountable  delay 
in  dealing  with  this  case  is  not  the  most  promising  of  be- 
ginnings. Several  days  elapsed  after  the  facts  were 
brought  to  light  before  Judge  Edmonds  took  proceedings 
against  them.  Four  days  were  allowed  to  pass  after 
Judge  Edmonds  imposed  his  five  hundred  dollar  fines 
before  the  men  were  arrested  on  the  criminal  charge.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  much  to  somebody's  inter- 
est that  the  accused  should  run  away,  and  that  somebody 
had  influence  enough  to  clog  the  wheels  of  justice  long 
enough  to  give  them  the  chance.  However  this  may  be, 
the  accused  are  evidently  determined  to  stand  trial,  and 
public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  retard- 
ing influences.  The  District  Attorney  seems  to  be  roused 
to  the  importance  of  his  duties,  and  promises  that  the 
cases  shall  be  pushed  through  with  all  speed.  If  the  cases 
are  properly  managed,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  on  the  methods  and  extent  of 
jury  bribing,  and  to  find  out  the  principals  in  the  crime. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  following  the  matter  up, 
no  matter  who  gets  hurt.  It  will  be  but  half  a  victory  to 
send  the  agents  to  prison.  The  men  who  hired  them 
would  be  of  more  service  to  the  state  in  San  Quentin  than 
anywhere  else,  and  they  ought  to  be  sent  there. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  John  Kernaghan  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  for  beating  his  sister-in- 
law's  brains  out  with  a  hammer.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
after  a  trial  that  lasted  nearly  four  weeks,  Dr.  Bowers  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  for  poisoning  his 
wife.  The  penalty  in  both  instances,  according  to  law,  is 
death.  In  one  case  eighty-six  days  has  passed,  in  the 
other  thirty-six,  and  the  murderers  are  evidently  in  no 
more  danger  of  the  gallows  than  before  they  were  tried. 
Such  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  courts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  courts  j 
to  try  a  man  for  murder.   If  at  last  he  is  tried  and  con-  ' 


victed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted. There  is  rarely  a  murder  case  in  which  the  trial 
could  not  be  finished,  without  injustice  to  the  murderer, 
within  sixty  days  of  the  murder,  and  the  sentence  car- 
ried out  within  thirty  days  of  the  trial.  Ninety  days  should 
be  the  limit  for  all  but  exceptional  cases.  We  may  ob- 
serve here,  however,  that  nearly  that  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  a  most  brutal  murderer  was  convicted,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  prospect  that  justice  will  be  done. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  courts  are  waiting 
for.   , 

Rural  justices  are  as  remarkable  in  their  way  as  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  rural  justice  and 
Supreme  Court  justice  pull  together,  the  laws  have  got  to 
stand  aside  or  something  is  going  to  break.  San  Luis 
Obispo  has  the  distinguished  honor  to  furnish  the  latest 
instance.  Two  men  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
state's  prison  from  that  place  for  arson.  Their  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  naturally  reversed 
the  rulings  of  the  lower  court,  on  technical  points,  and  sent 
the  cases  back  for  retrial.  Last  Tuesday  the  enterprising 
justice  of  the  peace  for  that  rural  burg  discharged  the 
prisoners,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  already  been  con- 
victed once  for  that  offense  and  could  not  be  tried  again. 
The  amount  of  opera-bouffe  material  in  the  rulings  of  Cal- 
ifornia courts  is  astonishing.  It  would  be  very  amusing 
if  it  only  occurred  in  Titipu,  but  it  is  rather  a  sorry  joke  in 
America.  

The  United  States  District  Court  betrays  an  affection 
for  technicality  and  a  contempt  for  facts  wherever  it  has 
to  deal  with  Chinamen.  A  Chinaman  arrested  for  hold- 
ing six  Chinese  women  in  slavery  and  hiring  them  out  as 
prostitutes  was  brought  before  the  court  on  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas ro? pus.  The  court  ordered  the  prisoner  released,  be- 
cause there  was  no  such  thing  as  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  abolished  by  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, and  consequently  no  prosecution  under  the  act 
that  made  the  importation  of  slaves  a  crime  could  be 
made  to  hold.  This  has  somewhat  the  ring  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  "When  your  majesty  says  a  thing  is  done, 
it  is  as  good  as  done ;  it  is  done."  When  the  constitution 
says  there  are  no  slaves,  nothing  more  is  needed;  there 
are  no  slaves,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Koko  on  the  bench  may  be  amusing,  but  it 
is  not  so  certain  that  he  makes  a  good  judge. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  a  case  in  Judge  Toohy's 
court  has  resulted  in  a  conviction.  One  Huff,  who  shot 
and  killed  a  lodging-house  keeper  some  months  ago,  was 
tried  this  week  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree, with  a  '-'recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  court." 
This  is  probably  a  mere  accident,  and  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  repeated;  but  Judge  Toohy  should  exercise  more 
care  in  selecting  his  juries.  A  few  more  accidents  of  this 
kind,  and  the  impression  that  atrial  in  his  court  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  acquittal  will  be  gone.  We  may  note,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  postponed  a  number  of  murder  trials  to 
next  Monday.  As  this  is  a  legal  holiday  they  must  nec- 
essarily be  postponed  again.  As  it  is  evident  that 
Judge  Toohy  has  not  changed  his  policy,  the  "mercy 
of  the  court"  in  the  Huff  case  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  punishment  to  a  short  sojourn  in 
the  county  jail. 


THE  RAMBLER. 


There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  unin- 
itiated in  the  prospect  of  entering  on  any  artistic  pursuit. 
The  mirage  of  fame  invites  the  tyro,  and  he  does  not  stop 
to  think  of  the  long  and  weary  journey  which  lies  between 
him  and  it,  nor  reflect  that  even  should  he  at  last  attain 
the  goal  of  his  desires,  it  may  not  prove  what  his  fancy 
painted  it.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  promise  of  literary 
success  is  particularly  alluring  to  the  inexperienced.  No 
one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  can  succeed  as  a  musician, 
sculptor,  or  painter,  without  a  long  course  of  special  train- 
ing in  the  rudiments  of  the  art;  but  it  is  a  common  de- 
lusion that  no  further  preparation  is  necessary  for  a  liter- 
ary career  than  the  advantage  of  an  ordinary  education. 

Of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  yearly  graduate 
from  our  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools,  there  are 
a  number  capable  of  writing  verses,  stories,  or  essays, 
couched  in  correct  language,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  some  published  under  cover  of  names  already 
known  to  the  literary  world.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
many  of  these  should  believe  that  there  must  be  an  im- 
mediate opening  for  their  work  in  some  of  the  first-class 
periodicals  of  the  country,  and  that  their  friends  should 
encourage  this  faith  by  extravagant  praise  of  their  produc- 
tions. The  mistake  they  make  is  in  supposing  that  the 
demand  for  merely  cleverish  writing  is  at  all  equal  to  the 
supply,  and  that  a  good  livelihood  is  to  be  obtained  by 


wielding  a  more  or  less  facile  pen.    Experience  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  they  can  be  undeceived. 

Hundreds  of  really  talented  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  have  had  this  experience,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
more  of  them  should  not  take  pains  to  warn  others  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  path  they  have  them- 
selves traversed.  Probably  most  of  the  throng  of  literary 
aspirants  who  are  every  year  launching  their  frail  barks 
upon  the  rough  sea  of  authorship  are  led  into  the  venture 
from  the  idea  that  writing  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  way  of 
earning  a  living.  It  is  only  charity  for  those  who  have 
learned  through  bitter  tribulation  how  erroneous  is  such  a 
notion  to  do  their  best  to  enlighten  those  who,  cherish- 
ing such  a  delusion,  against  pursuing  a  course  which  is 
almost  certain  to  end  in  bitter  disappointment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  caustic  sarcasms  or 
Savage  criticisms  in  endeavoring  to  convince  the  would- 
be  author  that  fame  and  profit  are  not  to  be  easily  won 
by  the  adoption  of  literature  as  a  profession.  Perhaps 
such  men  as  the  late  J.  G.  Holland,  George  William 
Curtis,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  by  launching  the  keen  shafts  of  their  satire  at 
the  entirely  incompetent  class  of  scribblers  who  are  con- 
stantly beseeching  them  for  recognition.  It  is  those  who 
are  not  wanting  in  ability  of  a  certain  sort  who  need  to  be 
cautioned  against  the  presumption  of  supposing  that  the 
possession  of  even  exceptional  gifts  necessarily  insures 
them  the  reward  of  the  world's  admiring  homage. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women 
who  have  made  their  way  to  the  chief  literary  centers  of 
the  country,  full  of  high  hopes  of  winning  their  way  in  the 
world  of  letters,  who  have  found  the  recognition  they 
sought  for  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Some,  indeed, 
have  obtained  regular  positions  on  journals  or  magazines, 
and  so  have  earned  a  livelihood,  though  by  the  hard 
drudgery  of  routine  work,  not  by  the  dilettant  writing  of 
poems  or  of  stories  of  which  they  dreamed.  Others  have 
found  acceptance  for  occasional  articles  in  current  peri- 
odicals, the  gains  from  which  are,  however,  usually  both 
precarious  and  scanty.  Many  fail  utterly,  and  are  either 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  aspirations  entirely  or  gradu- 
ally drift  to  the  lowest  level  of  Bohemianism,  which  is  but 
little  above  trampdom.  But,  severe  as  is  the  process  of  dis- 
enchantment to  those  who  seek  in  person  the  fields  where 
there  is  the  best  chance  for  literary  talent,  the  experience 
of  the  army  of  ambitious  scribblers  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  constantly  forward  verses,  stories  and  essays  to  the 
magazines  and  literary  journals,  only  to  have  them  re- 
turned time  after  time  as  "unavailable,"  is  sadder  still. 

The  young  person  who  fancies  a  prosperous  literary  ca- 
reer assured,  on  the  strength  of  having  written  some  pleas- 
ing verses  or  a  short  story  which  a  friendly  critic  may  not 
find  destitute  of  merit,  can  not  be  too  strongly  reminded 
how  slender  are  the  chances  of  such  a  result.  The  Amer- 
ican people  area  nation  of  readers;  yet  patrons  of  higher- 
class  literature  are  far  from  numerous.  They  are  intensely 
practical,  and  do  not  even  pretend  to  the  love  of  art  for 
art's  sake.  The  number  of  those  who  care  to  read  a  new 
volume  of  poems  by  an  unknown  writer,  even  though  it 
be  a  highly  meritorious  work,  is  extremely  small ;  and 
even  the  sale  of  successful  novels  of  the  highest  class  is 
much  less  extensive  than  generally  supposed.  The 
writer  of  a  novel,  which  was  quite  the  rage  of  its  season, 
stated  that  his  entire  profits  from  a  year's  sale  of  the  book 
amounted  to  less  than  $2,000.  The  publication  of  a  suc- 
cessful book,  of  course,  gives  the  young  writer  a  certain 
standing  in  the  literary  world,  and  opens  up  a  market  for 
his  or  her  work  in  literary  journals  or  magazines;  but  it 
does  not  guarantee  any  considerable  income  from  such 
work.  The  writers  who  have  met  with  even  this  moder- 
ate degree  of  success  without  a  long  and  weary 
struggle  have  been  those  who  have  discovered 
a  field  not  previously  occupied.  Such  are  Bret 
Harte,  George  W.  Cable,  "Hugh  Conway,"  and 
later,  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  and  "Sidney  Luska," 
who,  however  they  differ  in  the  style  and  quality  of  their 
work,  have  each  had  something  new  to  say,  or  a  new  way 
of  saying  it.  All  these  writers  have  been  discussed  and 
advertised  most  extensively;  yet  literary  judges  have 
expressed  great  surprise  that  the  young  man  writ- 
ing under  the  last-named  nom  de  plume  should  have 
presumed  to  give  up  a  position  which  afforded  him  an  as- 
sured income  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  How  much  the  supply  of  cred- 
itable literary  work  exceeds  the  demand  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  magazines  have  for 
years  kept  on  hand  a  supply  of  articles  of  all  kinds  suf- 
ficient to  fill  all  their  available  space  for  months,  in  some 
cases  for  years.  Even  the  often  reiterated  statement  that 
good  writing  is  always  in  demand  is,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  with  some  allowance.  It  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a 
sin  to  scribble  verses  or  scratch  off  stories;  but  until  one 
is  quite  assured  that  he  or  she  is  a  real  genius,  it  is  better 
not  to  depend  on  such  for  a  livelihood.  If  it  were  only 
those  who  have  sufficient  means  to  afford  to  employ 
leisure  time  in  literary  work  of  any  kind  in  the  hope  of 
finally  achieving  a  certain  fame  and  perhaps  considerable 
profit,  nothing  need  be  said.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of 
the  literary  aspirants  who  are  almost  hopelessly  seek- 
ing recognition  are  poor,  and  cherish  the  delusion  that 
they  can  depend  on  a  pursuit  than  which  none  could  be 
more  precarious  for  their  sole  resource.  These  can  not 
be  too  strongly  warned  of  the  pitfall  into  which  such  an 
idea  is  almost  sure  to  lead  them.  J.  D.  S. 
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A  MAY  CAROL. 


May— and  the  spray  of  the  apple 

Glows  in  the  orchard  aisles; 
May— and  the  gray  hues  dapple 

Meads  with  their  rolling  miles. 

Bright  is  the  light  down-pouring, 

Clear  is  the  heaven  and  calm, 
High  through  the  sky  go  soaring 

Birds  from  the  land  of  balm. 

Up  from  the  cup  of  morning 

Redolent  perfumes  rise, 
Where,  with  its  fair  adorning, 

Dewy  the  garden  lies. 

Sweet  is  the  beat  of  singing 

Brooks,  in  their  seaward  flight; 
Far  is  the  starlight  Hinging 

Gleams  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

Bud — and  the  blood  is  hastened; 

Bloom— and  the  heart  grows  gay; 
Leaf— anil  the  grief  that  chastened 

Dies  with  the  dawn  of  May! 

Clinton  ScollarJ,  in  tht  Critic. 


A  FIRE  AT  SEA. 


In  the  month  of  May,  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  I  happened  to  be  crossing  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Lubeck,  on  the  steamship  Nicholas  I.  As  at  that  time 
there  was  very  little  railway  communication,  every  tourist 
took  the  sea  route,  and  for  the  same  reason  many  people 
brought  their  traveling  carriages  with  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  tour  through  Germany,  France,  and 
other  countries.  We  had  with  us,  I  remember,  twenty- 
eight  private  conveyances,  and  were  in  all  two  hundred 
and  eighty  passengers,  including  twenty  children.  I  was 
very  young  at  the  time,  and,  as  I  did  not  suffer  at  all  from 
sea-sickness,  I  enjoyed  my  new  experiences  immensely. 
Some  of  the  ladies  on  board  were  extremely  pretty,  and  a 
few  quite  beautiful;  most  of  them,  alas!  are  long  since 
dead. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  my  mother  had  ever  allowed 
me  to  go  away  by  myself,  and  before  I  left  she  made  me 
promise  to  be  on  my  best  behavior,  and,  above  all  things, 
never  to  touch  a  card.  As  it  happened,  it  was  this  last 
promise  that  was  the  first  to  be  broken. 

One  particular  evening  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
the  passengers  in  the  saloon,  where  some  well-known  Rus- 
sian bankers  were  gambling.  They  used  to  play  a  kind 
ot  lansquenet,  and  the  jingle  of  the  gold  pieces,  which 
were  much  more  common  then  than  they  are  now,  was 
quite  deafening.  Suddenly  one  of  the  players,  seeing  that 
1  did  not  join  in,  and  not  understanding  why,  asked  me 
to  take  a  hand ;  and  when  in  my  boyish  simplicity  I  told 
him  my  reason,  he  went  into  a  tit  of  laughter,  and  called 
out  to  his  friends  that  he  had  made  a  real  find — a  young 
man  who  had  never  played  cards  in  his  life,  and  who 
consequently  was  quite  certain  to  have  the  most  extraor- 
dinary luck,  fool's  luck,  in  fact!  I  don't  know  how 

it  came  about,  but  ten  minutes  later  I  was  sitting  at  the 
gambling  table  with  a  lot  of  cards  in  my  hand,  as  bold  as 
brass,  and  playing — playing  like  a  madman ! 

I  must  acknowledge  that  in  my  case  the  old  proverb 
turned  out  true;  money  kept  coming  to  me  in  waves, 
and  beneath  my  trembling,  perspiring  hands  the  gold  piled 
itself  up  in  heaps.  The  banker  who  had  induced  me  to 
play  never  stopped  for  a  moment  urging  me  on  and  ex- 
citing me  to  bet.  I  actually  thought  I  had  made  my 
fortune!  Suddenly  the  saloon  door  is  flung  wide  open,  a 
lady  rushes  in,  cries  out  in  a  faint,  agonized  voice,  "The 
ship  is  on  fire!"  and  tails  on  a  sofa  in  a  dead  faint.  The 
effect  was  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  Everybody  started 
from  his  seat ;  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  the  bank  notes 
were  strewn  all  over  the  cabin,  and  we  rushed  out.  I  can 
not  understand  how  it  was  that  we  had  not  noticed  the 
smoke  before.  It  had  already  reached  us.  In  fact,  the 
staircase  was  full  of  it,  and  the  whole  place  was  lighted 
with  a  dull  red  glare,  the  glare  of  burning  coal.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  every  one  was  on  deck.  Two  huge 
pillars  of  smoke  were  slowly  rising  up  on  each  side  of  the 
funnel  and  sweeping  along  the  masts,  and  the  uproar  and 
tumult  which  began  at  that  moment  never  ceased.  The 
scene  ot  disorder  was  indescribable.  I  felt  that  all  the 
human  beings  on  board  were  suddenly  seized  with  a 
frantic  desire  for  self-preservation,  I  myself  most  of  all. 
I  remember  catching  hold  of  a  sailor,  by  the  arm,  and 
pledging  him  my  word  that  my  mother  would  give  him  ten 
thousand  rubles  if  he  saved  my  life.  The  sailor  naturally 
looked  on  my  offer  as  a  joke,  and  shook  me  off,  and  I  did 
not  suggest  it  again.  I  felt  that  what  I  had  been  saying  to 
him  was  perfect  nonsense.  However,  I  must  add  that 
every  thing  I  saw  around  me  was  quite  as  nonsensical. 
How  true  it  is  that  nothing  comes  up  to  the  tragic  side 
of  a  shipwreck  but  its  comic  side !  A  rich  landed  proprie- 
tor, for  instance,  was  seized  with  a  fit  ot  terror,  and,  fling- 
ing himselt  down  on  his  face,  began  frantically  kissing  the 
deck!  After  he  had  been  doing  this  some  time  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated  for  a  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  masses  of  water  which  were  be- 
ing pumped  into  the  coal  bunks.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  at 
once,  drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  cried  out  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  "O  ye  ot  little  faith,  think  ye  that  our 
God,  the  God  of  the  Russian  people,  will  suffer  us  to 
perish?"  Just  then,  however,  the  flames  broke  out  worse 
than  before,  and  the  poor  man,  with  all  his  taith  in  the 
God  of  the  Russian  people,  flung  himself  down  again  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  returned  to  his  deck-kissing.  A 
gaunt-looking  general  kept  bawling  out,  "A  special  mes- 
senger must  be  dispatched  immediately  to  the  emperor. 
We  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  him  when  the  mili- 
tary colonies  revolted,  and  the  lives  of  several  important 
people  were  saved  in  consequence.  I  myself  was  there  in 
person!"  A  gentleman,  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
suddenly,   in  a  mad   fit  of  passion,   rushed   at  a 


very  ugly  little  oil  painting  that  happened  to  be 
among  the  luggage,  fastened  to  an  easel,  and  began  to 
stave  it  in.  It  was  a  portrait ;  and  with  the  ferrule  of  his 
umbrella  he  made  five  holes  in  it,  where  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  ears  were,  exclaiming,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  accomplished  this  act  of  vandalism, 
"What  is  the  use  of  this  picture  now?"  The  picture  did 
not  belong  to  him  at  all !  A  huge  fat  man,  looking  like  a 
German  brewer,  wept  floods  of  tears,  and  kept  calling 
out,  "Captain !  Captain!  Captain!"  in  most  heart- 
rending accents.  Finally  the  captain,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  shouted 
at  him,  "Well,  I'm  the  captain;  what  do  you  want 
with  me?"  The  fat  brewer  gazed  at  him  blankly,  and 
with  increased  pathos  in  his  voice  recommenced  his  pite- 
ous cry  of  "Captain!  Captain!" 

However,  it  was  the  captain  who  really  saved  our 
lives.  First,  by  altering  our  course,  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing  while  it  was  still  possible  to  enter  the  engine-room ; 
for  if  the  steamer  had  kept  on  straight  for  Lubeck  instead 
of  making  at  once  for  land,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  burned  to  the  water's  edge  before  reaching  port. 
Secondly,  by  ordering  the  sailors  to  draw  their  cutlasses 
and  to  have  no  hesitation  in  cutting  down  any  one  who 
tried  to  seize  either  of  the  life-boats.  I  should  mention 
that  we  had  only  two  life-boats  left,  the  others  having 
been  capsized  through  the  carelessness  of  some  of  the 
passengers  who  had  stupidly  tried  to  launch  them  with- 
out knowing  how.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  involun- 
tary feeling  of  respect  inspired  by  these  stern,  impassive 
sailors — Danes,  by  the  way,  most  of  them — as  they  stood 
there  with  their  drawn  swords,  which,  in  the  red  glare  of 
the  flames,  seemed  blood-stained  already. 

It  was  now  blowing  a  pretty  strong  gale,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  was  a  good  deal  intensified  by  the  fire, 
which  by  this  time  was  raging  and  roaring  over  more  than 
a  third  of  the  vessel.  At  the  risk  of  wounding  the  vanity 
of  my  own  sex,  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  during 
this  crisis  the  women  showed  more  presence  of  mind  than 
most  of  the  men  did.  With  their  pale  faces  and  the  white 
drapery  of  the  bedclothes  which  they  had  hurriedly 
caught  up  when  summoned  from  their  berths,  they 
seemed  to  me,  skeptic  though  I  was  even  at  that  early 
age,  like  angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  shame  us  and 
to  give  us  courage. 

However,  there  were  a  few  men  who  showed  some 

pluck.    I  remember  one  particularly,  M.  D  ff,  our 

ex-ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  He  had  taken  off  his 
shoes  and  neck-tie,  tied  his  coat  round  him  with  the 
sleeves  across  his  chest,  and  was  seated  on  a  thick  taut 
rope,  with  his  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar  and  examining  us  all  with  a  look  of  amused  pity.  As 
for  myself,  I  had  taken  refuge  on  the  lower  rungs  of  one 
the  futtock-shrouds,  and  sat  there  watching  with  a  sort  of 
dull  wonder  the  red  foam  as  it  boiled  and  churned  be- 
neath me,  wetting  my  face  now  and  then  with  a  flying 
flake  of  froth ;  and  as  I  looked  down  into  it  I  kept  say- 
ing to  myself,  "So  there  is  where  I  must  die,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age?"  for  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  better  to  be  drowned  than  roasted.  The  flames 
were  now  shooting  over  my  head  in  a  great  arch,  and  I 
could  clearly  distinguish  the  roar  of  the  fire  from  the  roar 
of  the  waves. 

Not  far  from  me  was  sitting  a  little  old  woman,  a  cook, 
I  should  think,  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  which 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Her  head  was  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  she  seemed  to  be  murmuring  a  prayer. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me,  and  whether  or  not  she 
could  see  in  my  face  the  expression  of  some  sinister  re- 
solve I  can  not  say;  but,  whatever  her  reason  was,  she 
clutched  me  by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  in  which  en- 
treaty and  sternness  were  strangely  blended,  said  to  me : 
"No, sir,  no  one  has  absolute  right  over  his  own  life;  you 
no  more  than  any  one  else.  Whatever  form  of  death  God 
sends  to  you,  you  must  submit  to  it.  It  is  your  duty. 
Else  you  will  be  committing  suicide,  and  will  be  punished 
for  it  in  the  next  world." 

I  had  really  no  desire  at  all  to  commit  suicide;  but 
from  a  sort  of  spirit  of  bravado,  for  which,  considering  the 
awtul  position  1  was  in,  I  can  not  at  all  account,  I  made 
two  or  three  feigned  attempts  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
with  which  she  credited  me,  and  every  tipie  that  I  did  so 
the  poor  old  creature  rushed  at  me  to  try  and  prevent  my 
accomplishing,  as  she  thought,  a  great  crime.  At  last  I 
felt  ashamed  and  stopped.  And  indeed  with  death  be- 
fore me,  imminent  and  inevitable — why  act?  Why  spend 
my  last  moments  playing  a  comedy?  However,  I  had  no 
time  either  to  analyze  my  own  fantastic  feelings  or  to  ad- 
mire the  poor  old  woman's  want  of  egotism  (her  altruism, 
as  we  should  say  nowadays),  for  the  roar  of  the  flames  over 
our  heads  became  suddenly  more  and  more  terrible,  and 
simultaneously  there  rang  out  a  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
the  voice  of  our  guardian  angel:  "You  fool,  what  are 
you  doing  there?    You  will  be  killed;  follow  me!" 

Immediately,  though  we  did  not  know  who  was  calling 
to  us  or  where  we  had  to  go,  up  jumped  this  dear  old 
woman  and  myself,  as  if  we  had  been  shot  from  a  gun,  and 
off  we  rushed  through  the  smoke  after  a  sailor  in  a  blue 
jersey,  whom  we  saw  climbing  a  rope  ladder  in  front  of 
us.  Without  in  the  slightest  degree  understanding  why, 
I  climbed  up  the  ladder  after  him,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  at  that  moment  if  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
water  or  done  any  thing  extraordinary,  no  matter  what,  I 
should  have  blindly  followed  his  example.  After  he  had 
clambered  up  two  or  three  rounds  of  the  ladder  the  sailor 
jumped  heavily  on  to  the  top  of  a  traveling  carriage, 
whose  wheels,  by  the  way,  were  already  on  fire.  I  jumped 
after  him.  I  heard  the  old  woman  jump  after  me.  Then, 
from  the  top  of  the  first  carriage,  the  sailor  jumped  on  to 
the  top  of  a  second,  then  on  to  the  top  of  a  third,  I 
keeping  always  behind  him;  and  finally,  in  this  way, 
we  reached  the  bow  of  the  ship.  Nearly  all  the 
passengers  were  assembled  there.  The  sailors,  under 
the  directions  of  the  captain,  were  launching  one  of  the 
life-boats — fortunately  one  of  the  largest  we  had.  Across 
the  other  side  of  the  vessel  I  could  see  the  long  line  of 
the  Lubeck  cliffs  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  our  fire.  They 
were  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mile  off.   I  did  not  know 


how  to  swim,  and  thought  it  was  probably  not  very  deep 
where  we  had  gone  aground  (for  we  had  struck  without 
any  of  us  noticing  it) ;  still  the  waves  were  terribly  high. 
However,  the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  dry  land  I  Felt 
quite  sure  I  was  safe,  and  to  the  amazement  of  every  one 
who  was  standing  near  me  I  began  to  dance  and  to  cry 
"Hip!  hip!  hurrah!"  I  did  not  care  to  join  the  crowd, 
which  was  hustling  around  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
big  life-boat;  there  were  too  many  women,  old  men,  and 
children  in  it.  Besides,  ever  since  I  had  caught  sight  of 
land  I  did  not  care  to  hurry  myself,  I  felt  so  certain  I  was 
saved.  I  remember  noticing  with  surprise  that  very  few 
of  the  children  showed  any  signs  of  terror,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  actually  asleep  in  their  mother's  arms.  None 
of  them  were  lost. 

I  remarked  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  of  passengers  a 
tall  military-looking  man  leaning  against  a  bench,  which 
he  had  just  wrenched  out  of  the  deck  and  set  athwart- 
ships.  He  stood  there  quite  motionless,  his  clothes  all 
dripping  with  sea  water.  I  was  told  that  in  an  involun- 
tary fit  of  terror  he  had  brutally  elbowed  out  of  his  way 
a  woman  who  had  tried  to  get  in  front  of  him,  so  as  to 
jump  into  one  of  the  first  life-boats  that  had  foundered, 
and  that,  on  being  collared  by  one  of  the  stewards  and 
thrown  roughly  down  upon  trie  deck,  the  old  soldier — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  general — had  felt  so  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  act  of  cowardice  that  he  had  sworn  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  leave  the  steamer  till  after  every 
one  else,  including  the  captain.  He  was  a  magnificently 
built  man,  with  a  curiously  pale  face.  His  forehead  was 
still  bleedifig  from  the  blow  he  had  received;  and  as  he 
stood  there  he  looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  deep  hu- 
mility, as  if  he  were  asking  people  to  forgive  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  had  made  my  way  over  to  the  lar- 
board side,  where  I  saw  the  smaller  of  our  two  life-boats 
pirouetting  on  the  waves  like  a  toy  boat.  There  were 
two  sailors  in  it,  who  were  making  signs  to  the  passengers 
to  try  and  jump.  This,  however,  was  not  sucn  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  Nicholas  I.  stood  very  high  out  of  the 
water,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  jump  into 
the  boat  without  sinking  it.  At  last,  however,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  a  try,  and  began  by  standing  on  one  of 
the  anchor  chains  which  were  hung  over  the  ship's  side. 
But  just  as  I  was  about  letting  myself  go,  something  very 
heavy  and  very  soft  fell  on  top  of  me.  It  was  a  woman, 
who  had  thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  hung 
there  like  a  log.  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  catch  her  by  her  two  hands  and  to  throw  her 
right  over  my  head ;  but  fortunately  I  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion. The  shock,  however,  very  nearly  threw  us  both  in- 
to the  sea;  and  in  we  must  assuredly  have  gone,  if  by  a 
piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck  there  had  not  been 
dangling  right  in  front  of  my  nose  a  rope  belonging  to 
some  part  of  the  rigging.  I  made  a  frantic  clutch  at  this 
with  one  hand,  and  with  this  heavy  lady  still  clinging  to 
me,  hung  there  for  a  moment,  cutting  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  I  then  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  life- 
boat was  right  under  us,  and,  putting  my  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, let  myself  go  Every  timber  in  the  life-boat 

creaked  "Hurrah  !"  cried  the  sailors. 

I  left  my  companion  in  a  dead  faint  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  turned  round  to  look  at  the  steamer.  A 
great  mass  of  faces,  women's  faces  chiefly,  were  anxiously 
peering  at  us  over  the  side.  "Jump!"  I  cried,  holding 
out  my  arms;  "jump!"  At  this  particular  moment  the 
splendid  success  of  my  daring  leap,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  fire,  gave  me  the 
most  extraordinary  physical  strength  as  well  as  pluck. 
The  only  three  women  who  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
jump  I  caught,  as  easily  as  one  catches  apples  in  an  or- 
chard. I  should  note  that  every  one  of  these  ladies  gave  a 
piercing  shriek  when  she  left  the  steamer,  and  fainted  in 
mid-air.  One  of  the  hapless  dames  was  very  nearly 
killed  through  a  gentleman  throwing  an  enormously  heavy 
trunk  into  our  boat.  1  suppose  he  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind.  The  trunk,  by  the  way,  was  broken  in  the  fall, 
and,  seeing  inside  of  it  an  extremely  handsome  dressing- 
case,  I  at  once  solemnly  presented  it  to  the  two  sailors, 
without  ever  stopping  to  consider  whether  I  had  any 
claim  to  give  away  other  people's  belongings.  The  sailors, 
with  similar  disregard  for  the  rights  of  property,  grate- 
fully accepted  my  gift.  We  then  started  at  once  for  shore, 
rowing  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  followed  by  cries  from 
the  steamer  of  "Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can  !  Send  us 
back  the  boat !"  And  indeed  as  soon  as  there  were  only 
two  or  three  feet  of  water  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  get  out. 
A  cold  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling  for  about  an  hour, 
and  though  it  had  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  fire  it  had 
succeeded  in  wetting  us  to  the  skin. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore,  for  which  we  had  so 
longed,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  little  better  than  a  swamp 
of  wet,  sticky  mud,  and  we  sank  in  it  up  to  our  knees. 
Our  boat  went  back  at  once,  and  in  company  with  the 
larger  life-boat  began  to  transport  the  passengers  from 
the  steamer  to  land.  Very  few  people  had  been  lost; 
eight,  I  think,  in  all.  One  had  fallen  into  a  coal  bunk, 
and  another  had  been  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  carry  all 
his  money  away  with  him.  The  latter,  whose  name  I 
just  knew,  had  spent  most  of  the  day  playing  chess  with 
me,  and  had  been  so  excited  over  our  games  that  Prince 

VV  ,  who  was  looking  on,  said  to  him,  finally,  "You 

play  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or  death !"  As  for  the 
luggage,  it  was  nearly  all  burned,  and  so  were  the  travel- 
ing carriages. 

Among  the  ladies  who  had  escaped  was  a  very  pretty 

married  woman,  Madame  T  .  She  was  excessively 

charming,  though  her  time  was  a  good  deal  taken  up 
with  her  four  little  daughters  and  their  nurses.  At  the 
present  moment  she  was  sitting  in  the  most  desolate  man- 
ner on  the  beach,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  without  hardly  any  thing  over  her  shoulders. 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  to  offer  her 
every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  as  a  result  found 
myself  without  my  coat,  my  boots,  and  my  necktie. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  peasant,  whom  I  had  been  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff  to  look  for,  and  whom  I  had  sent  down 
to  meet  the  shipwrecked  travelers  with  a  wagon  and  a  pair 
of  horses,  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  wait  for  me, 
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but  set  off  for  Lubeck  with  all  my  ladies ;  so  there  was  I 
left  alone,  half  naked  and  wet  to  the  marrow  of  my 
bones,  to  gaze  at  the  sea  where  our  ship  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  itself  out.  I  use  the  word  "succeeded" 
advisedly,  as  I  never  could  have  believed  that  such  a 
huge  affair  as  a  big  steamer  could  be  so  soon  destroyed. 
By  this  time  it  was  merely  a  vast  blot  of  fire  on  the  sea, 
a  motionless  mass  of  flame  streaked  with  the  black  out- 
lines of  the  chimneys  and  the  masts.  Round  and  round 
it  wheeled  the  gulls  with  a  sort  of  monotonous  indiffer- 
ence to  their  flight.  Then  it  ceased  to  be  flame  and  be- 
came ashes;  a  great  heap  of  ashes  spangled  with  tiny 
bright  sparks,  which  were  scattered  over'  the  waves  in 
long  curving  lines.  "Is  this  all?"  1  thought ;  "and  life  it- 
self—what is  it  but  a  handful  of  ashes  strewn  on  the 
wind?" 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  meditative  philosopher, 
whose  teeth  were  now  beginning  to  chatter,  a  second 
wagoner  arrived  to  pick  me  up.  The  honest  fellow  ex- 
torted two  ducats  from  me,  but  as  a  set-off  lent  me  his 
thick  coat  to  wrap  myself  up  in,  and  sang  me  two  or  three 
country  songs  that  I  thought  rather  pretty.  In  this  way  I 
got  to  Lubeck  by  sunrise,  and  coming  across  my  fellow- 
sufferers  left  with  them  for  Hamburg. 

Here  we  found  waiting  for  us  twenty  thousand  rubles, 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  happened  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  had  sent  by  one  of  his 
equerries.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  male  passengers, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  this  money  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  women.  Our  generosity  did  not  really  put  us 
to  much  inconvenience,  as  at  that  time  every  Russian 
who  came  to  Germany  was  allowed  unlimited  credit. 
Alas  !  those  golden  days  are  over ! 

The  sailor  to  whom  I  had  promised  the  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  my  mother's  name  if  he  saved  my  life  came 
and  asked  me  to  carry  out  my  agreement.  As  I  was  not 
quite  sure  of  his  identity,  and  as  in  any  case  he  had  done 
nothing  at  all  for  me,  I  gave  him  one  thaler.  He  took  it 
and  thanked  me  warmly. 

As  for  the  poor  old  cook  who  had  shown  such  an  inter- 
est in  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I  never  saw  her  again ; 
but,  whether  she  was  burned  or  whether  she  was  drowned, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  she  has  a  special  place  set  apart  for 
her  in  Paradise. — Macmillan's  Magazine — Translated  from 
the  French  of  Ivan  Turgeneff. 


TOMB  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


( From  the  Italian  of  Menara.) 
Open  this  urn— what  world-wide  fame  doth  lie 

Shrunk  in  the  compass  of  this  mute  stone  vase! 
Thou  extinct  thunderbolt  of  war,  lo  !  I 

Salute  thy  crownless  ashes,  while  I  gaze 
Bewildered  and  abashed,  and  vainly  try 

Of  that  dread  conqueror  to  find  some  trace — 
Whose  wormy  dust  wrung  many  a  tribute  sigh 

From  heart  of  Asia  in  the  far-off  days. 
Now  dark  oblivion  covers  with  its  shroud 

The  name  and  tomb  of  him  before  the  sweep 
Of  whose  victorious  chariot  nations  bowed. 

Up-gathering  in  my  hand  the  tiny  heap 
Of  dust — "Behold,  O  kings!"  I  cry  aloud, 

"Earth's  conqueror  in  these  ashes  lies  asleep!" 

The  Catholic  World. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


What  woman  does  not  want  to  avoid  wrinkles?  asks  the 
New  York  Mercury.  What  woman  does  not  long  to  get 
rid  of  them?  There  would  be  something  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  almost  tragic,  in  the  dread  and  terror  of  every 
daughter  of  Eve  before  that  insidious  enemy.  Gray 
hairs  do  not  matter  half  so  much  nowadays,  there  are  so 
many  people  prematurely  gray;  besides,  gray  hair  is  fash- 
ionable. The  stoutness  of  coming  age  can  be  held  in 
check ;  and  if  the  eyebrows  and  teeth  begin  to  give  way 
the  remedies  are  at  hand.  But  wrinkles!  "there's  the 
rub !"  A  woman  hair-dresser  or  "coiffeuse,"  who  has 
some  very  fashionable  clients  in  town  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  at  the  watering-places,  blandly  brings  the  message 
of  salvation  that  wrinkles  need  not  come  at  all,  if  one — if 
one  does  what? — simply  pinches  the  flesh  and  skin  where- 
ever  they  show  a  tendency  to  crease  !  Wrinkles  come,  as 
every  one  knows,  from  a  relaxing  and  sinking  in  of  mus- 
cles which  should  sustain  the  skin.  The  firmness  of  con- 
tour which  characterizes  youth  first  drops  away  and  gives 
signs  of  "flabbiness"  about  the  eyes;  the  upward  curves 
which  the  face  takes  in  smiling  and  laughing  form  little 
and  always  recurring  creases,  which  by  and  by  begin  to 
take  root,  as  it  were,  on  that  relaxed  surface,  and  pres- 
ently stay  there  in  the  shape  of  the  invading  crow's-foot — 
the  first  dread  harbinger  of  an  approaching  winter,  de- 
spoiler  of  youth  and  bloom.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
wrinkles  altogether  would  doubtless  be  never  to  laugh  or 
smile,  or  cry  or  scowl,  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  calmness 
of  the  countenance.  But  as  that  might  prove  a  some- 
what monotonous  regime,  the  alternative  is  proposed :  as 
soon  as  too  much  smiling  or  laughing  or  frowning  has 
been  done,  carefully  pinch  the  resultant  creases  out  of  the 
skin.  Don't  give  the  relaxing  muscles  a  chance  to  sink 
in ;  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  A  young  lady  has  gravely 
assured  us  that  she  has  tested  the  method  upon  a  small 
perpendicular  wrinkle,  which  had  appeared  between  her 
eyebrows  as  a  consequence  of  a  pernicious  habit  of 
scowling,  and  has  found  it  most  satisfactory.  First, 
having  with  great  wisdom  suppressed  the  habit  of  scowl- 
ing, she  had  studiously  pinched  up  the  place,  night  and 
morning,  with  the  result  that  in  three  or  four  years  the 
premature  disfigurement  has  made  no  headway — in- 
deed, has  grown  all  but  imperceptible.  This  pinching 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
French  method  of  tightening  the  skin  under  the  eyes  by 


the  use  of  astringents — green  tea,  for  instance.  In  any 
case,  the  old  adage  of  an  ounce  of  prevention  being  worth 
a  pound  of  cure  holds  good  here,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else.  It  does  not  do  to  wait  until  wrinkles  have  appeared 
to  set  to  work  to  combat  them ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  prudent 
woman  to  take  precaution  beforehand  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay  as  soon  as  he  shows  himself. 


Says  the  Boston  Home  Journal:  "One  might  pro- 
nounce society  insane  on  the  subject  of  buttons — not  so 
many,  but  so  large, — elaborately  decorated  in  proportion 
to  size,  and  the  size  so  conspicuous  that  a  gentleman  (of 
average  ignorance  it  is  true)  said  the  other  day,  'She 
carries  her  dinner  service  ground  with  her.'  Fully  as 
large  as  individual  butter-plates,  the  resources  of  art 
have  been  taxed  both  in  material  and  workmanship. 
Pearl  is  variously  colored  or  mixed  with  metal ;  metal  is 
curiously  wrought;  wood  is  colored,  carved  and  some- 
times mixed  with  metal,  while  on  all  there  often  is  addi- 
tion of  painting  which  produces  pretty  pictures.  Moon- 
light scenes  are  frequent,  and  the  romance  of  a  cavalier 
breathing  vows  among  flowers  beneath  a  lady's  window  is 
not  too  poetical  for  an  age  of  railroads.  The  handsomest 
styles  mount  up  extravagantly — even  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars apiece,  but  something  very  nice  can  be  had  for  from 
one  to  three  dollars.  One  or  two  buttons  at  times  do 
duty  at  the  throat  as  a  clasp  to  the  extravagantly  high 
collar,  but  the  general  use  is  on  skirts  and  jackets.  There 
are  small  buttons  to  match,  but  they  do  not  'take'  readily ; 
especially  as  it  is  admissible  to  dose  the  waist  by  a  small 
crocheted  button,  usually  in  ball  shape,  though  flat  ones 
are  chosen,  or  ought  to  be,  by  stout  people.  Conspicu- 
ous buttons  are  manifestly  unsuitable  to  cotton  goods,  for 
which  small  pearl  buttons,  often  in  ball  style,  are  most 
fashionable.  Almost  all  kinds  are  this  year  with  shank. 
Buttons  give  particular  opportunity  to  a  certain  class  of 
young  ladies  who  seem  to  desire  above  all  things  to  look 
mannish.    They  and  the  dudes  are  having  a  race." 


Too  many  dresses  are  a  mistake,  even  for  an  opulent 
woman.  They  get  out  of  fashion,  and  excepting  for  a  girl 
going  out  to  many  balls  they  are  unnecessary.  A  girl 
who  is  dancing  needs  to  be  perpetually  renewed,  for  she 
should  be  always  fresh,  and  the  "wear  and  tear"  of  the 
cotillon  is  enormous.  There  is  nothing  so  poor  as  a  dirty, 
faded  and  patched-up  ball-dress ;  the  dancer  had  better 
stay  at  home  than  wear  such. 

The  fashion  of  sleeves  should  be  considered.  A  stout 
woman  looks  very  badly  in  a  loose  sleeve  of  hanging  lace 
which  only  reaches  the  elbow.  It  makes  the  arm  look 
twice  as  large.  She  should  wear,  for  a  thin  sleeve,  black 
lace  to  the  wrist,  with  bands  of  velvet  running  down,  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  arm.  All  those  lace  sleeves  to 
the  elbow,  with  drops  of  gold,  or  steel  trimming,  or  jets, 
are  very  unbecoming;  no  one  but  the  slight  should  wear 
them. 

Tight  lacing  is  also  very  unbecoming  to  those  who  usu- 
ally adopt  it — women  of  thirty-eight  or  forty,  who  are 
growing  a  little  stout.  In  thus  trussing  themselves  up 
they  simply  get  an  unbecoming  redness  of  the  face,  and 
are  not  the  handsome,  comfortable-looking  creatures 
which  heaven  intended  they  should  be.  Two  or  three 
beautiful  women,  well-known  in  society,  killed  themselves 
last  year  by  tight  lacing.  The  effect  of  an  inch  less  waist 
was  not  apparent  enough  to  make  this  a  wise  sacrifice  of 
health  and  ease  of  breathing. 

It  is  a  very  foolish  plan  also  to  starve  one's  self,  or 
"bant,"  for  a  graceful  thinness;  women  only  grow  wrink- 
led, show  crow's-foot,  and  look  less  young  than  those 
who  let  themselves  alone. — Harper's  Bazar. 


Tea  in  the  Boston  style  must  be  a  curious  sort  of  a  bev- 
erage, if  the  Boston  Record  is  to  be  believed :  An  elderly 
lady,  of  the  old  school,  who  lives  in  a  surburban  town, 
who  always  docs  her  shopping  in  the  morning  and  gets 
home  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  was  lately  detained  in 
town  during  one  of  her  shopping  tours,  and  decided  to 
make  a  day  of  it.  She  stepped  into  a  well-known  "ladies' 
cafe,"  and  called  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Presently  the  waitress 
brought  it.  As  she  was  walking  away  the  old  lady  called 
after  her : 

"I  smell  some  horrible  odor ;  what  is  it?" 
"It  can't  be  about  here,  ma'am;  I  don't  smell  any 
thing." 

"Well,  but  I  do  smell  something,"  persisted  the  old 
lady,  looking  at  the  tea  things,  "and  it  comes  from  this 
cream  pitcher." 

She  picked  up  the  cream  pitcher  and  smelled  of  it,  and 
then,  with  a  look  of  disgust  on  her  face,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed :  "Why,  this  is  whisky  I" 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  waitress,  "the  ladies  generally  likes 
a  little  in  their  tea  I" 


Ladies  have  much  more  need  of  a  driving-tutor  than 
gentlemen.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  family 
coachmen — safe,  steady  men — are  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  their  business,  says  Outing.  In  going  down 
hill  with  a  pair  of  horses,  the  pace  should  be  regulated  by  \ 
the  steepness.  The  drag  should  not  be  put  on  unneces- 
sarily ;  that  is  to  say,  only  where  the  carriage  would  with- 
out it  be  likely  to  run  on  the  horses'  hind  quarters.  If  it  ! 
is  necessary  to  go  fast,  the  horses  should,  as  it  were,  run  ' 


alongside  the  pole,  with  slack  traces.  If  the  carriage  is  to 
be  held  hard  back  by  the  pole-chains,  a  slow  pace  is  es- 
sential. A  bad  coachman  either  wears  his  horses  out 
with  holding  back,  or  by  going  too  fast  down  hill  loses  all 
command.  The  whip  is  a  part  of  driving  apparatus  that 
can  rarely  be  dispensed  with,  yet  it  should  be  used 
as  little  as  possible.  Good  horses  that  know  their  driver 
rarely  require  more  than  a  slight  indication.  But  if  a 
horse  declines  to  go  into  the  collar,  and  up  to  a  bit  that 
fits  and  is  not  too  sharp  for  him,  the  whip  must  be  used 
freely,  but  without  temper,  until  he  gives  way.  But  before 
resort  is  had  to  this  ultima  ratio  of  charioteers  the  driver 
should  be  quite  sure  that  all  the  harness  fits,  and  that 
the  bridle  suits  the  mouth  and  temper  of  the  animal.  A 
lady's  whip  should  be  very  long;  and  as  she  generally  sits 
low,  she  should  be  carefully  taught  never  to  hit  horses 
behind  the  pad,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  fore-arm  or 
shoulder. 

One  squad  of  chorus  girls  was  composed  of  five  novices. 
They  were  young  and  pretty,  and  had  been  hired  for 
those  sightly  qualities  only,  since  they  had  nothing  more 
difficult  to  do  than  figure  in  poses  and  in  Amazon  march. 
This  was  a  full-dress  rehearsal,  so-called,  though  the  per- 
formers were  in  scant  raiment.  There  was  no  vestige  of 
drapery  on  these  five.  Every  article  of  apparel  was  tight, 
from  neck  to  heels.  They  were  marched  and  counter- 
marched, and  posed  industriously  for  ten  minutes. 

"They  are  the  jackknives,"  said  my  companion. 

"And  why  so  singularly  named?"  I  asked. 

"Because  they  are  prone  to  shut  up  on  themselves," 
was  the  reply;  "they  are  new  to  that  sort  of  costume,  you 
understand,  and  their  irresistible  impulse  is  to  bend  for- 
ward at  an  angle  from  the  hips— a  feminine  characteristic 
under  such  circumstances  of  garb,  may  be,  but  not  pict- 
uresque on  the  stage.  They  are  being  cured  of  that  fault. 
Under  the  trunk  of  her  dress  each  wears  what  is  called  a 
'booster ';  that  is,  a  rudimentary  pair  of  pantaloons  made 
awfully  tight.  You've  heard  of  the  fond  mother  who 
made  her  boy's  first  pair  of  trousers  without  rearward 
slack,  the  consequence  being  that  whenever  he  bent  for- 
ward to  go  down  stairs  he  was  boosted  suddenly  heels 
over  head.  Well,  these  girls  are  not  overturned  when 
they  try  to  stoop,  but  are  gently,  firmly  admonished  to 
remain  upright.  Oh,  art  is  exacting,  and  her  devotees 
must  submit  to  severe  training." — Albany  Journal. 


Monstrous  and  inconvenient  bouquets  are  again  the 
fashion  in  the  East,  and  a  very  ugly  fashion  it  is.  A  lady 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  two  or  three  bouquets 
at  a  musical  or  a  dinner,  so  they  are  laid  away  on  a  table. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  sit  after  dinner 
with  them  in  her  lap,  and  the  prima-donna  at  a  musical 
lays  hers  on  the  grand  piano. 

The  angular  hand-writing,  which  is  now  so  much  in 
vogue  for  polite  correspondence  here  as  well  as  abroad, 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  common  round-hand. 
According  to  Madame  Hafey ,  the  acknowledged  authority 
on  that  subject,  such  an  attempt  is  nothing  if  not  vulgar. 


ON  A  COMING  EVENT. 


"Oh,  lum-ti-tum,  tiddy,  heigh-ho!  I  say,  Dan,  the  fu- 
ture looks  bright  and  rosy,  doesn't  it." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  replied  Daniel,  starting 
to  his  feet.  "There's  Edmunds,  a  cold-blooded  Ver- 
monter,  trying  to  catch  the  southern  vote  by  opening  the 
straw-hat  season  before  frost  is  out  of  the  ground ;  Evarts, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  noisy,  hasn't  said  a  word  for  a  fort- 
night—at least,  none  worth  mentioning;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Logan  are  in  daily,  earnest  consultation  ;  we  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  boycotted  by  the  Democratic  party. 
I  tell  you,  Grover,"  and  here  Mr.  Lamont  sawed  the  air 
with  both  hands,  "the  future  is  not  so  rosy,  after  all. 
The  year  1888  is  likely  to—; — " 

"Oh,  sit  down,  Dan,"  said  the  President,  with  a  confi- 
dent smile.  "Bother  the  year  1888.  I'm  referring  to  the 
immediate  luture." 

"I  think,  Dan,"  remarked  the  President,  stretching  a 
leg  over  the  corner  of  his  desk,  "that  the  poets  sing  too 
much  of  the  glad  spring-time  and  the  flowers  that  bloom 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  tra-la.  April  daffodils  and  the 
breezes  of  May  are  pleasing  and  gentle,  of  course,  but  for 
the  luxury  of  fragrant  blooming,  the  perfection  of  balmy 
zephyrs,  the  full  and  rounded  glory  of  earth  and  sea  ar  d 
sky  and  air,  what  can  equal  June— the  green  month  of  the 
year,  Dan?  Methinks  now  I  can  catch  the  rich  odors  of 
her  blushing  roses,  can  feel  the  soft  touch  of  her  caressing 
airs,  and  gaze  into  the  throbbing  loveliness  of  her  violet 
night-skies,  all  set  and  shimmering  with  silver  stars.  By 
the  way,  Dan,  who  was  it  that  said,  'Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as 
a  day  in  June?'" 

"Lowell?" 

"What!  not  James  Russell  Lowell?" 
"The  same." 

"Dan,"  said  the  President,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful 
pause,  "if  I  had  known  a  year  or  so  ago  that  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  first  voiced  that  beautiful  sentiment,  Edward 
J.  Phelps  would  not  be  luxuriating  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  to-day." — Nav  York  Sun. 


_The  bishop  of  Oxford  sent  to  the  church  wardens  in  his 
diocese  a  circular  of  inquiries,  among  which  was,  "Does 
your  officiating  clergyman  preach  the  gospel,  and  are  his 
conversation  and  carriage  consistent  therewith?"  The 
church  warden  of  Wallingford  replied,  "He  preaches  the 
gospel,  but  does  not  keep  a  carriage." 
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THE  S^N  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


THE  CANNIBAL  ISLANDS. 

How  happy  must  the  people  be 

Amid  these  islands  blest, 
Where  strikers  cease  from  troubling 

And  switchmen  are  at  rest. 

No  Powderlys  infest  these  isles, 

No  Martin  Irons  jaw, 
No  Knights  of  Labor  proclamate, 

No  riots  break  the  law. 

Among  these  cheerful  islanders 

A  man  is  but  a  man, 
And  be  he  either  poor  or  rich 

They  serve  him  if  they  can. 

Sometimes  they  serve  him  raw;  again, 

They  do  him  up  on  toast- 
Braised,  buttered,  slewed;  anon,  perchance, 

They  serve  him  as  a  roast.  Life, 

THE  POINT  OK  VIEW. 
"I  am  going  to  the  sea-side,"  said  the  milkman, 

blithe  and  gay;  _  .  . 

"Kor  I  love  the  ocean  breezes,  and  I  love  the 

dashing  spray ; 
Yes,  I  love  the  gorgeous  sunset,  love  the  calm, 

and  love  the  squall, 
But  I  think  I  love  the  water,  in  my  business,  best 

of  all." 

"That's  the  difference  between  us,"  said  the 

grocer  at  his  side; 
"Though  the  ocean  breeze  is  bracing,  and  I  love 

the  rolling  tide, 
Though  I  dearly  love  the  billows,  yet  1  can  t 

forget  the  land: 
And  I  think  my  young  affection  most  is  centered 
in  the  sand."  Tid-Btts. 

FROZEN  TRUTHS. 
A  dog  may  always  live  in  Maine, 

Vet  not  live  in  a  manger; 
The  farmer  oft  may  raise  good  grain 

And  yet  not  be  a  granger. 
You  all  may  shake  hands  with  a  Dane 

And  yet  may  feel  no  danger; 
A  base-ball  player  feels  a  strain, 

To  work  may  be  a  strange  r. 
We  often  like  to  see  it  rain, 
Yet,  in  it,  be  no  ranger; 
Our  thoughts  on  money  we  may  chain, 
Yet  be  no  money-changer. 

STRUCTURAL  DISABILITY. 

A  boy  will  eat,  and  a  boy  will  drink, 

And  a  boy  will  play  all  day; 
But  a  boy  won't  work,  and  a  boy  won't  think, 

Because  he  an't  built  that  way. 

A  girl  will  sing,  and  a  girl  will  dance, 

And  a  girl  will  work  crochet; 
But' she  can't  throw  a  stone  and  hit  a  barn  door, 

Because  she  an't  built  that  way. 

Pittsburg  Anatomist. 

SHE  USED  A  DIFFERENT  BAIT. 

They  fished  together,  he  and  she, 
Beside  a  shady  mountain  brook; 

How  full  it  filled  his  heart  with  glee— 
A  single  look ! 

They  left  the  noisy  little  spring 

At  eveninc,  in  its  hazy  glow; 
He  had  not  caught  a  single  thing, 

But  she  had,  though !  Tid-Bits. 


DISPERSING  A  MOB. 


St.  Louis,  May  I. — The  strikers  now  number 
180,000  men,  and  are  determined  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end. 

May  2. — The  railway  companies  have  sworn 
in  1 5,000  deputy  marshals.  All  the  reserve  police 
force  is  on  duty;  six  regiments  of  infantry  have 
arrived,  and  the  railroads  will  not  concede  a 
single  point  to  the  strikers. 

May  3,  10 a.m. — The  congressional  investigat- 
ing committee  has  arrived,  and  the  members  have 
begun  making  speeches. 

May  3,  4  p.  m. — The  railway  companies  are 
begging  the  men  to  return  to  work  upon  their 
own  terms.    All  points  will  be  conceded. 

4:05  p.  m. — The  strikers  are  begging  to  be 
taken  back  on  any  terms.  They  ask  no  conces- 
sions. 

4:10  p.  m. —  The  deputy  marshals  have  all  run 
away.  One  of  them  threw  himself  from  the 
bridge  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.  Two 
regiments  have  mutinied,  and  threaten  to  fire 
upon  the  investigating  committee.  The  other 
troops  are  in  lull  retreat. 

4:15. — Two  Anarchists  and  a  soldier  have  just 
been  talked  to  death,  and  the  committee  is  now 
at  work  on  Martin  Irons  and  a  colonel. 

4:20. — The  colonel  is  dead.  Martin  Irons  has 
saved  his  life  by  hitting  himself  in  the  head  with 
a  copper  hammer,  causing  instant  deafness. 

4:25. — A  body  of  barbers,  armed  to  the  roofs 
of  their  mouths,  met  the  committee  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  street.  A  desperate  conflict  is  going 
on. 

Later. — The  walls  of  the  houses  are  giving  way. 

4:35  p.  m. — A  gatling  speech  on  the  tariff  re- 
vision has  just  been  unlimbered,  and  the  barbers 
who  are  able  to  crawl  are  in  full  retreat.  Hollow 
and  heartrending  groans  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others. 

5  p.  m  — A  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  Chicago 
has  lust  been  received,  urging  the  committee  to 
come  to  that  city  with  all  haste. 

6  p.  m. — The  committee  has  gone,  and,  al- 
though guns  are  firing  and  all  the  church  bells 
ringing,  the  silence  sounds  like  the  Sunday  be- 
fore the  world  was  made. — Burdette. 


Astronomical  text-books  place  the  sun's  den- 
sity at  a  little  more  than  that  of  water;  but  in  a 
recent  lecture  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  the  En- 
glish astronomer,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
sun  really  has  not  more  than  one-eighth  the  den- 
sity of  water.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  sun  is 
simply  an  enormous  globe  of  glowing  gas,  pos- 
sibly liquid  at  the  center,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  pressure  existing  at  that  part. 


THE  VIOLINIST. 


I  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  I 
have  heard  told  me  that  Paganini's  studies  were 
at  the  time  so  unusual  and  so  difficult  that  they 
were  considered  an  enigma  which  very  few  un- 
dertook to  solve;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  would  now  be  able  to  solve 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  played  on  two, 
even  on  three,  strings  at  the  time  without  doing 
what  Ole  Bull  did — cut  the  bridge  straight;  he 
played  arpeggi  in  double  stops,  or  made  a  series 
of  staccati  marking  the  melody  in  pizzicato.  He 
passed,  as  I  have  before(said,  for  having  achieved 
such  supernatural  tours  de  force  by  a  supernatu- 
ral pact,  and  the  superstition  of  some  people 
who  credited  this  nonsense  went  so  far  that  a 
lady  who  heard  him  in  Italy,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve that  any  human  being  could  so  far  surpass 
all  his  fellow-creatures  without  extraordinary 
means,  followed  him  to  the  stage  door,  where 
stood  his  cab  with  a  black  horse.  She  swore  he 
never  touched  the  ground;  that  there  was  a  fiery 
cart  with  two  black  horses,  and  he  went  away 
througn  the  air.  So  in  Italy  they  told  little  Mo- 
zart that  it  was  his  bewitched  ring  which  accom- 
plished all  his  feats  on  the  piano,  until  he  took 
the  ring  offand  quietlyput  it  on  the  desk.  In  an 
unpublished  letter  of  \  leuxtemps,  thisgreat  vio- 
linist, when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  heard 
Paganini  here  in  London,  seems  unable  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  admiration  and  delight  at  Paga- 
nini's performance  of  "Le  Streghe,"  (  The  Witch- 
es). In  one  paragraph  he  says:  "His  bow  was 
fabulous  in  rapidity;  his  certainty  stupefying — 
never  even  a  doubtful  note;  he  was  infallible." 
\  ieuxtemps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
posers for  the  violin  during  the  second  quarter 
of  our  century,  and  himself  one  of  the  great  celeb- 
rities, says,  in  that  letter:  "How  can  I  give  an 
opinion  of  him,  moi,  pigmcc /"  Paganini,  in  the 
boldness  of  his  new  ideas  and  in  their  execution, 
in  his  harmonics  in  thirds  and  sixths,  was  amaz- 
ing. When  he  played  the  "Prayer  from  Mose" 
on  the  G  string  alone,  he  took  the  baritone  voice 
as  written,  then  the  soprano  voice  an  octave 
higher,  and  led  ijito  the  major  part  with  such 
triumphant  power  that  Rossini,  who  had  com- 
posed it,  said  it  was  doubtful  whether  Paganini 
did  not  effect  as  much  on  the  one  violin  string  as 
all  the  singers  in  the  theater  put  together. —  Tem- 
ple Bar.   

Russia  has  been  foresting  the  steppes  for  the 
last  half  century,  and  Siberian  tracts,  once  too 
parched  for  agriculture,  have  now  abundant 
rain-falls.  In  one  province,  where  little  wood 
formerly  existed,  the  government  has  seven 
plantations,  ranging  in  size  from  eighteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  acres. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


ARTISTS1  DIRECTORY. 


"FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
Studio,  421  Ellis  street. 


K 


EITH,  WILLIAM, 
Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


T7"UNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stocktou  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


ATAHL,  H.  W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


"ROGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin  : 
6  Eddy  sfeet. 


WANDESFORDE,  J.  B., 

2ii  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


w 


ELLS,  F.  MARION, 
Sculptur.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


w 


ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street;  room  45. 


"The  San  FraiK-iscaii  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  pari  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  lor  $2.50  a  year,  sample  sub- 
■erlptlon,  three  months,  for  lift)  cents. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
/tSTHas  removed  to  324  Montgomery  street. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
HO6  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


Mrinway  .1  Son's. 
Kranich  <v  Kacli, 


Ernest  tJabler, 

and  <  .  Koenlsch 


PIANOS!! 


"\/T  "K>  A  ~\T    ~0<i  P©8T  STREET, 

IV J. .  V  X        /  V  X  ,      San  Francisco. 

KEBUNGTOH'S 
STANDARD 

TYPE-WRITER, 

Awarded  first  pre- 
miu  n  at  Mechanics' 
Fair.  See  them,  or 
send  f  r  a  circular 
ii.  ii.  WIcksiin 
A  Co.,  38  Califor- 
nia street.  Also,  general  agents  for  Stenograph  Short- 
hand Machine. 


An  Efficient  Remedy 

In  all  cases  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmo- 
nary Affections  is  Ayek's  Chf.rry 
Pectoral.  As  such  it  1b  recognized  and 
prescribed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
m  many  thousands  of  families,  for  the 
past  fortv  years,  it  lias  been  regarded  as  an 
invaluable'  household  remedy.  It  is  a 
preparation  that  only  requires  to  be  taken 
in  verv  small  quantities,  and  a  few  dose « 
of  it  administered  in  the  early  Stages  of  a 
cold  or  cough  will  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
and  may,  very  possibly,  save  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Has  preserved  the  lives  of  frrfsit  numbers 
of  persons,  by  arresting  the  development  of 
Laryngitis,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 
ami  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  by 
the  cure  of  those  dangerous  maladies.  It 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  far  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
treatment  of  Croup,  the  alleviation  of 
Whooping  Cough,  nnd  the  cure  of  Colds 
and  Influenza,  ailments  peculiarly  inci- 
dents] to  childhood  and  youth.  Prompti- 
tude in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  this 
class  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  The 
loss  of  a  single  day  may,  in  many  cases, 
entail  fatal  consequences.  Do  not  waste 
precious  time  in  experimenting  with 
medicines  of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  the 
malady  is  constantly  gaining  a  deeper 
hold,  but  take  at  once  the  speediest  and 
most  certain  to  cure, 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Altenioon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BE4  AI  SE  : 

i.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

a.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
El.    If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


BUSH  ST  REE  J  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lkavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Manager 

LAST  BUNCH  OF  KEYS 
Matinee  to-day   (Saturday)   at  S8  o'clock. 


LAST  i  Crowded  at  every  Perform- 
NIGHTS1 )  ance. 


[  LAST 
I  NIGHTSI 


Last  nights  of  the  greatest  of  successes. 

A  BUNCH  OF  KEYS! 

— OR — 

THE  HOTEL. 
t3~  The  Funniest  of  them  all.  1 

Monday,  May  31— One  week  only— 

M.  B.  CURTIS. 

£5TPopular  prices.    Seats  now  on  sale.lgft 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  strhkt,  nkar  Market. 
Krbmng  Bros  Profhirtors  and  Managers 

LAST  NICHTS  OfIhT  CRAND  SUCCESS 

— OF — 

The  Magnificent  Production  of  Offenbach's  Invincible 
Opera  Bouffe, 

THE  GRAND  DUCHESS! 

— with — 

Helene  Dingeon,  Louise  1  eighton,  Kate  Marchi,  A, 
Messmer,  Ed  Stevens,  J.  T.  Kelly,  M.  Cornell, 
T.  W.  Eckert,  etc.,  in  the  cast, 

<*raii<l  Orchestra  and  Chorus, 

—  AND — 

A  Most  Perfect  Ensemble. 

MONDAY  EVENING  MAY  31.  1886 

Revival  of  Lecoaj's  greatest  Opera  Bouffe, 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

OUR  POPULAR  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  1  Reserved  seats  50  cents 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Itaiiy  from  8  A.  to  11  V.  91. 


—  T  H  E  — 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 


MONTEREY,  CAL., 

Is  now  Ready  to  Keeeive  Transient  and 
Permanent  Uuettts, 

— FOR  THE — 

SUMMER  SEASON. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

It  contains  135  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  1.  G.  HARDING. 


Af\ I  fT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
■  If  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  wiU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  onco 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


AGENTS 


1  WANTED }"'•  L- 


ul  Electric  Corsets. 

Sample  free  to  those  uecumlitic  aifentt*. 
No  rf.k.  quick  sales.  Territory  (riven. 

 t.V  Sntisf  .ciion  guaranteed.  Address 

DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


Genius  is  not  always  a  desirable  possession 
if  this  world's  successes  are  the  guerdons  most 
to  be  desired.  There  may  be  indeed,  now  and 
then,  a  combination  of  circumstances  that,  like 
the  electric  bolt,  may  kindle  genius  into  a 
flame  that  shall  dazzle  and  warm  the  world. 
But  the  bolt  is  an  accident.  Genius  rarely 
creates  its  own  opportunities;  it  needs  the 
practical  hand  of  talent  to  direct  its  course, 
otherwise  too  erratic  to  reach  any  goal  or  to 
achieve  any  purpose.  Genius  in  this  world  is 
more  than  apt  to  go  to  waste  for  want  of  the  di- 
recting hand. 

These  trite  reflections  were  called  up  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  asked  while  coming  out  of  the 
Alcazar  theater  on  Monday  night — 

"How  is  it  that  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  not  taken  a 
more  unmistakable  place  among  the  great 
actresses  of  the  day?" 

Of  whatever  degree  it  may  be,  Miss  Teffreys- 
Lewis's  dramatic  gift  is  genius.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  physical  genius,  she  has  that,  too. 
With  the  swift,  supple,  sinuous  grace  of  the 
tiger,  she  seems  endued  with  that  velvet-footed 
jungle-athlete's  unconscious  and  rarely  exerted 
power.  When  she  springs  she  brings  down  the 
quarry— the  public.  But  the  tiger  springs  only 
when  he  is  hungry,  and  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  ap- 
pears in  public  only,  it  would  seem,  when  the 
whim  seizes  her. 

But  actresses,  like  tigers,  grow  old  and  lose 
their  grip;  unlike  tigers,  they,  alas,  grow  fat — 
which  is  worse.  Time  is  flying,  and  the  judicious 
manager  should  now  be  putting  in  his  best  work 
to  make  the  most  of  the  immediate  present,  in 
securing  for  this  fascinating  lady  the  future  that 
remains.  There  are  hundreds  of  actresses  with 
not  one  tithe  of  her  charm,  and  not  a  spark  of 
the  gift  divine,  who  are  building  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  reputation  and  a  fortune.  If 
this  lady  be  not  self-willed  and  obstinate,  as 
genius  is  often  addicted  to  being,  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  an  enterprising  manager  to  dis- 
tinguish himself. 

The  play  at  the  Alcazar  is  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  Even  the  heroine  does  not  appear 
at  her  best,  though  less  than  her  best  is  good. 
The  character  of  "Clothilde"  is  one  which 
would  seem  eminently  suited  to  Miss  Jeffreys- 
Lewis,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  character  it- 
self that  is  incomplete.  A  woman  capable  of 
such  self-restraint,  such  passion,  and  such  re- 
venge, would  never  forego  the  latter  at  the  first 
taste  of  its  sweetness.  It  is  the  fetter  of  the 
dramatist  that  he  thinks  he  has  to  be  moral  at 
the  end  of  a  play.  Having  made  his  man  or  his 
woman  just  as  bad  as  either  can  be,  through  five 
acts,  he  thinks  to  redeem  himself  by  depicting  a 
sudden  lapse  from  the  one  virtue  of  consistency 
at  the  end  of  the  play. 

The  first  inconsistency  that  strikes  the  Alca- 
zar auditor  is  that  such  a  "Clothilde"  could 
possibly  feel  any  such  devotion  and  worship  for 
such  a  stick  of  an  "Andre"  as  Mr.  Harry  Main- 
hall  (somewhat  to  our  surprise)  depicts.  The 
next  is  that  a  woman  like  "Clothilde"  could 
have  been  restrained  from  her  revenge  by  lock- 
ing her  in  a  room.  That  door  would  have  been 
opened  at  her  first  summons,  unless  Mr.  "Philip 
Pomerol"  pushed  her  into  an  Amy  Robsart  sort 
of  chasm  on  the  other  side  of  it — a  supposition 
forbidden  by  her  reappearance.  And  the  crown- 
ing inconsistency  is  her  sudden  and  tearful 
tender  forgiveness.  Had  "Andre"  been  decently 
polite  when  she  called  on  him  at  the  somewhat 
unusual  hour  of  midnight,  it  might  be  explicable. 
But  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  rude;  and  I  can 
but  think,  in  spite  of  M.  Sardou,  that  the  cur- 
tain should  fall  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the 
marquis's  family  relations  and  the  triumph  of  the 
excitable  "Clothilde."  In  the  novel,  all  these  dis- 
crepances may  be  toned  down  by  description, 
but  in  a  drama  they  stand  out  in  all  their  bald 
and  disjointed  unnaturalness. 

The  support  is  just  admissible.  The  absence 
of  an  effective  "Andre"  is  a  sad  drawback.  Mr. 
Mainhall's  exceedingly  pale  and  unaccented  ren- 
dering of  this  part  was  a  disappointment  to 
those  who  are  wont  to  expect  from  him  satis- 
factory if  not  great  personations.  Miss  Esther 
Williams,  as  "Fernandc,"  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  of  a  disappointment,  but  equally  unsatis- 
fying. The  acting  of  L.  R.  Stockwell  as  "Gen- 
eral Morel"  was  good  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements, as  were  the  minor  parts.  But  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening,  outside  of  that  contrib- 
uted by  the  leading  character,  was  in  the  charm- 
ing comedy  as  presented  by  Mr.  Franz  Reinau 
and  little  Ida  Aubrey,  in  the  respective  charac- 
ters of  "Philip  Pomerol"  and  his  suspicious 
little  wife.  Even  the  marked,  and  of  course 
incongruous,  German  accent  of  Mr.  Reinau  can 
not  destroy  the  satisfaction  which  one  feels  in 
regarding  that  perfection  of  conception,  carried 
out  in  the  minutest  detail  of  action,  which  all 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Mr.  Reinau  j 
on  the  German  stage  know  so  well.  If  any  thing  j 
can  be  done  to  correct  this  lingual  deficiency,  J 
the  English-speaking  stage  will  gain  a  rare  ad- 
dition. 

The  Alcazar  audiences  have  been  fairly  large 
and  more  than  fairly  excellent.    The  gallery  | 
contingent  is  not  so  large  as  one  might  expect  , 
from  the  known  emotional  and  melodramatic 
tendencies  of  that  element.    Perhaps  they  are  | 


frightened  off  by  the  Moorish  splendor  and  un- 
wonted elegance  of  the  Alcazar  balcony.  It  is, 
indeed,  something  to  be  able  to  spend  an  even- 
ing amid  such  surroundings  for  a  paltry  and 
sordid  quarter-of-a-dollar.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  expressed  opinions  of  the  part  of 
"Clothilde,"  it  is  worth  many  quarters  to  go 
and  see  such  a  personation  of  Sardou's  heroine 
as  is  given  by  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis.  It  is  a  rare 
study  in  the  purely  physical  expression  of  intense 
dramatic  emotion — an  expression  in  which  words 
seem  merely  supplementary. 

When  a  play  excites  the  same  amusement  in 
all  classes  it  must  possess  some  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  humor,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  returned  Bunch  of  Keys  at  the  Bush- 
street.  Very  few  theatrical  seasons  have  en- 
joyed such  a  success  in  this  city.  The  crowds 
which  greeted  its  opening  arc  still  coming,  and 
the  mere  mention  of  the  play,  outside,  calls  up  a 
broad  smile  and  "I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my 
life."  It  appears  to  pay  to  make  the  masses 
laugh;  but  it  isn't  the  very  easiest  thing  to  do. 
They  are  willing  to  be  tickled,  but  they  must  be 
hit  just  right.  A  Bunch  of  Keys,  with  the  rapid 
"Grimcsey"  and  the  lively  "Teddy  Keys,"  seems 
to  have  accomplished  this  object  to  perfection. 
To-night,  to-morrow  night,  and  the  matinee 
to-day,  will  be  its  last  productions. 

Monday,  May  31st,  M.  B.  Curtis  will  appear 
at  this  theater,  with  a  new  play.  He  will  remain 
for  one  week,  only. 

The  last  week  of  the  present  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  opened  with  Rosedale.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's reputation  in  this  play  is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  mention  is  needless.  "Elliott 
Gray"  is  another  of  the  many  parts  which  illus- 
trate this  actor's  peculiar  excellence  in  elegant 
comedy.    The  houses  have  continued  excellent. 

The  long-talked-of  Baldwin  stock  company 
have  been  in  the  city  since  Thursday  of  last 
week,  and  busily  engaged  in  rehearsing,  under  the 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Belasco,  the 
dramatization  of  Ouida's  Moths.  The  story  is 
pretty  generally  known,  but  to  those  who  have 
not  read  the  novel  the  following  sketch  of  the 
dramatic  plot  may  be  of  interest : 

The  play  opens  in  the  gardens  of  Mme.  de 
Sonnay,  at  Trouville.  One  of  the  guests  is 
Lady  Dolly  Vanderdecken,  a  typical  society 
"moth,"  beautiful,  accomplished,  frivolous,  who, 
moth  though  she  be,  has  enough  of  this  world's 
wisdom  to  choose,  rather  than  singe  her  own 
pretty,  useless  wings,  to  hold  those  of  her  young 
daughter  in  the  dangerous  flame  of  an  unloving 
marriage.  The  daughter,  "Vere,"  an  unawak- 
ened  nature  of  a  rather  philosophical  turn,  is  in 
love  with  an  artist,  Paul  Correze,  but  marries, 
under  her  mother's  coercion,  a  dissipated  old 
Russian  prince.  This  delightful  personage  has 
been  Lady  Dolly's  lover,  and  it  is  fear  of  his  be- 
traying the  intrigue — there  being  no  "honor 
among  moths" — that  induces  her  to  urge  on  her 
daughter  the  undesirable  marriage.  The  old 
reprobate,  having  secured  a  young  wife,  pro- 
ceeds to  "love,  honor,  and  cherish"  her  by  cavort- 
ing around  with  and  finally  bringing  into  his 
home  a  titled  old  demirep,  "Duchess  de  Son- 
nay,"  one  of  his  numerous  lady-loves  of  the  past. 
The  much-insulted  "Vere"  revolts  at  this 
crowning  outrage,  and  after  a  stormily  dramatic 
scene  the  devoted  husband  sends  her  to  his 
castle  in  Poland,  for  change  of  air  and  temper. 
Hither  the  cold  and  implacable  "Vere,"  who  has 
resolved  never  to  condone  the  insult  to  her 
wifely  dignity,  is  followed  by  Correze,  but  she 
utterly  and  finally  refuses  to  "fly,  oh,  fly  with 
me!"  and  he  goes  away  heart-broken,  leaving 
"Vere"  to  enjoy  her  self-respect,  so  miraculously 
preserved. 

But  here  an  incarnate  dramatic  necessity  ap- 
pears in  the  shape  of  one  of  "Vere's"  youthful 
admirers,  "Lord  Jura,"  who  picks  a  quarrel  with 
"Prince  ZourofT"  and  kills  him  in  a  duel.  This 
he  does  in  fulfillment  of  a  chivalrous  determina- 
tion to  avenge  his  unresponsive  idol;  and,  like 
the  Bayard  that  he  is,  adds  to  the  obligation  by 
getting  himself,  in  the  same  engagement,  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  lives  longcnough,  however, 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  giving  to  the 
waiting  "Correze" the  now  pacified  "Vere."  Of 
course  she  isn't  )ura's  to  give;  but  these  trifles 
do  not  count  among  dramatic  and  Ouidan  lovers. 

The  comedy  element  is  supplied  by  an  Ameri- 
can girl,  "Fuchsia  Leach,"  who  marries,  after 
many  humorous  vicissitudes,  the  "Duke  of  Mull." 
The  cast  will  include  Messrs.  Haworth,  Van- 
denhoff,  Miller  (their  first  appearance),  Rowland 
Buckstone,  Misses  Sophie  Eyre,  Kate  Denin, 
Mary  Shaw,  Louise  Dillon,  Agnes  Thomas,  and 
others.  The  novel  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
is  intensely  dramatic,  and  the  play  itself  should 
be  unusually  absorbing  in  interest.  It  will  be 
followed  next  week  by  Valerie,  in  which  other 
new  people  will  appear. 


NOTES. 

Moths  next  week  at  the  Baldwin. 

Bartley  Campbell  has  been  committed  to  Belle- 
vuc  hospital. 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  arrived  in  this  city, 
Thursday,  May  27th. 

Genevieve  Ward  is  to  produce  a  new  play  in 
New  York,  next  September. 

Charley  Reed  leaves  the  California  this  week. 
His  plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet  decided. 

Eleanor  Carey  has  been  playing  "Ruth,"  in 
The  Wages  of  Sin,  at  the  Globe  theatre,  Boston. 


Mr.  Edward  Gilmore  will  manage  Langtry's 
next  American  tour,  which  will  begin  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  new  play  by  Howclls  and  Mark  Twain 
seems  to  hang  lire.  It  is  now  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

At  the  California,  Monday  evening  of  next 
week,  Clay  Green's  Golden  Giant  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Boston  Globe  says  :  It  is  not  every  grand- 
mother that  can  play  fuliet,  but  Modjeska  ex- 
pects to  achieve  this  before  long. 

Emma  Abbott  goes  to  Europe  in  June,  to  se- 
cure two  new  operas  for  her  coming  season, 
which  will  include  San  Francisco. 

1.  II.  Ilaverly's  Minstrel  company,  with  the 
funny  and  original  Billy  Swcatnam  at  the  head, 
will  open  the  Standard  theater  to-night,  May 
29th. 

Mme.  Modjeska's  new  play,  ladies,  is  a  dra- 
matization of  J  nlian  Hawthorne's  Pauline.  The 
play  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  G.  P. 
Lathrop. 

Baldwin  matinee,  Mr.  Barrett's  last  appear- 
ance as  "Elliott  Gray,"  in  Rosedale.  To-night, 
farewell  performance,  Yorick's  Love,  and  David 
Garrick. 

The  "society"  amateur,  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter,  of  "Ostler  Joe"  fame,  threatens  to  ap- 
pear on  the  regular  stage,  probably  in  the  Ro- 
sina  Yokes  company. 

M.  B.  Curtis  at  the  Bush-street  on  Monday 
evening  next.  He  will  produce  his  new  play, 
said  to  bean  improvement  even  on  the  popular 
Sam't  of  Pose n  and  Spot  Cash. 

Mr.  Charles  Hoyt  is  perfecting  a  plan  for  sub- 
stituting, in  out-door  scenes,  a  blue  dome  for 
the  old-time  flies,  which  are  already  supplanted 
by  ceilings  in  interior  settings. 

Snowflake  will  be  brought  out  in  gorgeous 
style,  after  extensive  preparation,  at  the  Grand- 
opera  House,  Monday  evening,  May  31st,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  F.  \\  .  Bert. 

No  less  than  three  English  versions  of  Au- 
dran's  Serment  d' Amour  are  already  out,  and 
more  arc  coming.  One  of  these  bears  the  seem- 
ingly irrelevant  title,  The  Crowing  Hen. 

Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  will  have  the  lead- 
ing part  in  The  Bridal  Trap,  one  of  the  numer- 
ous English  versions  of  I.e  Serment  d' Amour,  to 
be  produced  at  the  Bijou.  New  York,  May  31st. 

On  Monday,  Decoration-day,  the  management 
of  the  Waterloo  Panorama  will  present  all  its 
visitors  with  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  a  scene  of 
their  celebrated  painting. 

At  Odd-fellows'  hall,  last  evening,  too  late  for 
notice  this  week,  the  Oratorio  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  gave,  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  St.  Paul.  (Notice 
next  week.) 

The  Memorial  Concert  by  the  Second  Regi- 
ment Band,  in  Golden  Gate  park,  to-morrow 
afternoon,  promises  a  fine  programme.  The  se- 
lections are  all  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Signor  Liberati,  the  celebrated  cornetist,  will 
perform  two  solos. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  begins  her  second  and  last  week 
at  the  Alcazar  on  Monday.  Clothilde  is  an- 
nounced for  Mondayand  Tuesday  evenings;  Di- 
plomacy for  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day matinee,  Odette  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
At  her  benefit  on  Friday  evening,  she  will  ap- 
pear in  one  of  her  greatest  successes,  Forget- 
Me- Not. 

The  Japanese  Village  is  back  in  New  York 
again.  In  Boston  it  was  honored  by  a  direct 
compliment  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  is 
to  revisit  San  Francisco  on  its  way  back  to 
apan.  Perhap*  we  may  venture  to  express  a 
ittle  more  freely  our  admiration  for  this  remark- 
able and  instructive  exhibition  after  its  unquali- 
fied eastern  indorsement. 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  says,  of  the  terrible 
comic  combination  system,  that  "it  gradually 
grows  more  and  more  unsavory  and  unprofitable. 
The  belief  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  theat- 
rical profession  that  that  pernicious  scorpion 
has  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  may  be  said  to 
have  stung  itself  so  badly  that  its  dissolution 
may  be  hoped  for.  It  is  high  time,  if  the  race  of 
American  actors  is  to  ha  preserved  from  utter 
extinction,  and  if  the  American  stage  is  to  be 
any  thing  more  elevating  than  the  platform  of  a 
dive." 

The  Orchestral  Union,  Hermann  Brandt,  di- 
rector, gave  a  concert,  Wednesday  evening,  May 
26th,  to  a  large,  fashionable,  and  appreciative 
audience.  All  the  numbers  were  well  received, 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Brandt  and  Emil  Knell. 
The  first  number,  Mozart's  symphony  in  C 
major,  was  given  with  great  expression  — the 
allegro  vivace  and  the  allegro  motto.  Mr.  Emil 
Knell's  violoncello  concerto,  in  li  minor,  was 
enthusiastically  encored,  and  the  talented  young 
performer  received  a  magnificent  offering  of 
flowers.  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Ruy  Bias 
also  received  great  and  deserved  applause.  The 
Faust  Fantasic,  given  by  request  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt,  was  rendered  in  that  style  of  ex- 
cellence both  of  technique  and  expression  which 
made  it  unmistakably,  where  all  was  excellent, 
the  triumph  of  the  evening. 


Improved  health  laws  ap|>car  tohave  produced 
remarkable  results  in  England  and  Wales,  a  de- 
cided reduction  in  the  death-rate  having  now 
been  maintained  for  ten  years  and  been 
much  greater  during  the  second  half  of  that 
period  than  in  the  first.  So,  the  registrar-general 
points  out,  more  than  281,000  persons  survived 
the  last  five  years  whose  deaths  would  have  been 
recorded  had  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  been 
equal  to  that  prevailing  in  the  ten  years  from 
1871-80.  The  effect  on  longevity  has  been  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Noel  Humphrey,  who  states  that 
the  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  22.5  in 
1838-54  to  20.8  in  1876-80  has  added  two  years  to 
the  life  of  every  male  born  and  three  years  and  a 
half  to  that  of  every  female. 


BIRD  MURDER. 


There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  world  which 
is  not  being  devastated  of  its  birds  af  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  minister  to  the  fashionable  wants 
of  the  women  of  Europe  and  America,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  the  root  of  the  evil  should  be  recog- 
nized at  once.  This  has  been  done  in  America, 
and  the  point  must  be  insisted  on  again  and 
again  in  this  country  that  the  vanity  of  woman- 
kind is  in  this  enlightened  age  the  cause  of  the 
"wholesale  destruction  of  bird  life"  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  much  as  in  America.  Nor  is 
it  confined  to  the  higher  classes.  The  difference 
between  the  factory  girl  and  the  high-born  lady 
as  regards  the  question  of  bird-feather  decora- 
tion is  only  one  of  degree,  the  former  paying  as 
many  half-pence  for  the  starling's  wing  in  its 
natural  state  as  the  latter  does  in  shillings  for 
the  same  article  dyed  or  gilt  out  of  recognition, 
as  it  may  be.  New  Guinea  and  the  Papuan 
islands  are  being  despoiled  of  the  birds-of-para- 
disc,  India  and  Africa  of  the  sun-birds  and  roll- 
ers, southern  Europe  of  its  bee-eaters,  until 
every  one  of  these  countries  is  being  exhausted 
of  its  feathered  denizens.  It  is  no  longer  the 
brightly  plumagcd  species  which  are  being  laid 
under  contribution,  for,  as  exhaustion  has  begun 
to  limit  the  supply,  the  soberly  clad  birds  are 
now  being  shot  down  in  thousands  to  minister 
to  "fashion"  in  this  country.  Thus,  any  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  birds  has  only  to  walk 
down  any  fashionable  thorouchfare  in  London 
and  note  the  materials  with  which  the  bulk  of 
the  hats  in  the  milliners'  shops  are  decorated,  to 
see  that  robins,  sparrows,  larks,  and  starlings 
arc  a  staple  commodity  with  the  trade  in  this 
country.  Dyed  they  arc  in  most  cases,  and  oc- 
casionally relieved  \.y  the  wings  of  some  Indian 
jay  ( i.  e.,  roller)  or  African  merle  (glossy 
startling)  or  sun-bird,  or  it  may  be  with  a  few 
osprey  feathers.  These  last  are  the  long 
breeding-plumes  of  the  egrets,  which  are  devel- 
oped only  during  the  nesting  season,  and  the 
slaughter  among  these  birds  at  that  time  of  the 
year  must  be  something  incredible.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Allen  complains  that  the  "swamps  and 
marshes  of  Florida  have  been  depopulated  of 
their  egrets  and  herons."  It  is  not  as  if  the 
birds  thus  slaughtered  were  harmful,  the  killing 
of  them  beneficial.  On  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  species  now  massacred  arc  distinctly 
beneficial  to  the  countries  they  inhabit;  and 
surely  no  one  could  wish  that  this  country 
should  be  deprived  of  its  birds  and  reduced  to 
the  generally  unoviparous  aspect  of  France  and 
Italy. — Nature. 


The  first  custom-house  in  New  England  was 
established  in  Boston  in  1680,  wich  Edward  Ran- 
dolph as  commissioner.  His  authority  was  su- 
perseded by  the  creation,  by  the  general  court,  of 
a  colonial  naval  office. 


How  to  liny  Coneta. 

Ladies  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
purchasing  corsets.  Their  health,  as  well  as 
their  comfort  and  beauty,  is  involved.  Ill-shaped 
corsets  ruin  the  form,  and  often  create  bodily 
disorders.  Well-shaped  corsets  improve  the 
figure  and  always  correct  bodily  defects.  No 
two  ladies  have  exactly  the  same  shape,  and 
therefore  each  lady  should  select  corsets  per- 
fectly adapted  to  her  form.  It  is  simply  absurd 
for  a  lady  to  expect  to  get  pertect-fitting  corsets 
at  dry-goods  stores;  she  might  as  well  think  of 
getting  at  such  a  place  a  good  pair  of  shoes  or 
an  elegant  bonnet.  There  is  really  but  one  es- 
tablishment where  every  facility  is  given  to  in- 
sure perfect-fitting  corsets,  and  that  is  Freud's 
celebrated  Corset  House,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  our  city,  at  742  and  744  Market  street  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  street.  Upon  entering  this  favorite 
emporium,  obliging  salesladies  show  you  an  im- 
mense assortment  of  corsets  to  select  from. 
Cozy  parlors  are  provided,  where  ladies  may  try 
on  trie  different  styles.  Moreover,  as  Freud  & 
Sons  are  sole  agents  for  the  leading  corset  fac- 
tories of  the  world,  their  prices  are  lower  than 
elsewhere.  In  this  way  ladies  arc  sure  to  get 
perfect-fitting  and  comfortable  corsets  at  the 
very  lowest  prices.  Freud's  Qorset  House 
closes  daily  at  6  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at 
10  p.  m. 

THE  third  annual  Teachers'  Excursion  to  Hon- 
olulu has  been  arranged  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship company,  for  the  Zcalandia,  sailing  June 
1st,  and  the  Australia,  sailing  June  15th.  The 
fare  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  round  trip,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  excursionists  while 
on  the  islands. 


The  Hotel  del  Monte,  after  having  entertained 
many  thousands  of  eastern  people  during  the 
past  six  months,  is  again  in  readiness  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  regular  summer  and  other 
patrons. 

Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  F'lower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


The  good  effects  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  on  a 
debilitated  person  arc  felt  at  once,  and  a  cure 
follows  its  use. 


A  WORD  to  the  wise:  Use  Midler's  fine  pebble 
spectacles.  To  be  had  at  135  Montgomery  street, 
near  Bush. 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Oflicc  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M, 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 
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ONLY  TO  LOVE  HER. 


MUSIC  BY  CHARLES  S  ANT  LEY. 
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BUT  DON'T  YOU  TELL. 


Dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  am  glad  you  called ! 

I  hoped  you'd  call  to-day. 
Now,  have  you  heard  what  awful  things, 

They  tell  of  Elder  Gray? 
You  haven't?   Why  I  heard  last  night 

That  some  one  heard  in  town 
He  went  to  see  the  Black  Crook  show, 

Along  with  Deacon  Brown. 
But  don't  you  tell — I  am  sure  you  won't ; — 

Perhaps  it  isn't  so; 
But  really  that  is  what  they  say — 

I  don't  pretend  to  know. 

Now,  Mrs.  Jones,  do  you  suppose 

That  Mr.  Smith  would  cheat? 
I'm  told  bv  those  who  ought  to  know 

He  swindles  on  his  meat — 
Two  ounces  short  a  pound,  they  say, 

And  just  the  same  on  tea; 
And  he  a  member  of  the  church, 

Along  with  you  and  me! 
But  don't  you  tell — I  am  sure  you  wont; — 

Perhaps  it  isn't  so; 
But  really  that  is  what  they  say — 

I  don't  pretend  to  know. 

They  say  that  Thompson  and  his  wife 

Just  quarrel  night  and  day. 
He's  jealous.    Well,  perhaps  there's  cause; 

That's  not  for  me  to  say. 
The  way  that  woman  puts  on  airs — 

New  hat  and  diamond  ring, 
Andgad,  gad,  gadding  all  the  time, 

With  beaus  upon  her  string. 
But  don't  you  tell — I  am  sure  you  won't; 

Perhaps  it  isn't  so  ; 
But  really  that  is  what  they  say — 

I  don't  pretend  to  know. 

They  say  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  got 

A  new  silk  dress,  and  she 
Don't  pay  her  washing  bill,  I'm  told; 

It  came  quite  straight  to  me. 
It's  hinted  that  her  husband  drinks 

And  gambles  on  the  sly; 
But  then  folks  gossip  so,  you  know; 

But  thank  my  stars,  not  I! 
Now  don't  you  tell — I  am  sure  you  won't; 

These  things  may  not  be  so; 
But  really  that  is  what  they  say — 

I  don't  pretend  to  know. 


CARLYLE'S  WRITING  DESK. 


The  following  passage  in  a  leading  article  of 
yours  is,  I  think,  not  just  to  a  great  man,  and 
is  made  in  ignorance  of  a  very  small  anecdote 
which  affords  an  answer  to  it  :  "Carlyle,  with  a 
self-conscious  vanity  that  makes  one  smile  and 
sneer  at  the  same  time,  bequeathed  specifically 
the  table  at  which  he  had  written  his  chief  works 
to  a  friend.  We  can  not  think  of  Shakespeare 
doing  that,  or  Goethe  either.  It  never  entered 
their  heads,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  to  suppose 
that  their  writing-tables  were  worth  one  fraction 
more  than  the  writing-tables  of  other  people." 
Mr.  Carlyle  asked  me  to  be  his  executor,  and 
some  little  time  after  I  had  accepted  that  duty 
asked  me,  in  his  drawing-room,  to  choose  one  of 
the  articles  of  furniture  or  pictures  contained  in 
it  to  keep  as  a  memorial  of  him.  I  chose  the 
table,  or  rather  desk,  in  question,  partly  because 
it  was  of  hardly  any  intrinsic  value  (it  was  valued 
for  probate  at  two  pounds),  and  partly  because 
it  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  make,  and  had  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  him  in  my  mind.  He 
told  me  he  was  glad  I  had  chosen  it,  that  it  had 
belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  that  it  was  remark- 
ably solid  and  well  made,  and  that  he  had  writ- 
ten all  his  books  on  it  except  Schiller.  He  added 
some  other  kind  words  about  me  and  my  writ- 
ings and  about  his  own  desire  that  "nothing  base 
or  unworthy"  should  be  written  on  his  table.  I 
am  sure  if  you  had  seen  and  heard  what  passed 
you  would  have  felt  that  there  was  not  in  the  old 
man's  mind  a  touch  of  vanity  in  this  small  mat- 
ter. He  spoke  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  man  in  the  immediate 
expectation  of  death,  and  with  a  feeling  of  ear- 
nest fatherly  kindness  to  a  friend  of  whom  he  was 
soon  to  take  his  last  have,  which  I  can  never 
forget.  The  table  is  one  of  my  most  cherished 
possessions,  and  is  constantly  used  by  me.  Per- 
haps you  will  call  it  self-conscious  vanity;  but 
I  hope  that  the  continually-renewed  impression 
of  his  venerable  figure,  his  grave  and  tender 
words,  and  the  noble  if  not  faultless  character  of 
the  works  written  upon  it,  have  not  been  with- 
out their  influence  in  a  great  mass  of  matter  of 
a  totally  different  kind  (this  letter  for  one  ining) 
which  I  have  written  upon  it  since  it  came  into 
my  keeping  five  years  ago. — Letter  from  Sir  J. 
Fttzjames  Stephen  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Standard. 


All  affluent  people,  says  Town  Topics,  have 
considerable  trouble  in  protecting  their  wealth. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  would  have  died  a 
poor  man  had  he  submitted  to  every  attempted 
extortion  and  fallen  into  every  trap  set  for  him. 
Wherever  he  was  known  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  buy  any  thing  at  the  same  figure 
quoted  (or  the  benefit  of  a  stranger.  His  sons, 
of  course,  are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  a  sim- 
ilar experience.  A  year  or  two  back  Cornelius 
wished  to  give  a  concert,  and  anticipating  that 
the  performers  would  double  their  demands  if 
thev  knew  for  whom  they  were  to  sing  and  play, 
he  had  the  artists  sign  engagements  without  en- 
lightening them  as  to  whose  house  they  were  to 
visit,  until  the  day  of  the  affair  was  at  hand.  A 
long  while  ago  the  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt  desired 
to  supply  one  of  his  sons  with  a  tutor,  and  asked 
a  humble  specimen  of  the  genus  for  his  terms. 
The  tutor  calmly  answered,  "Fifteen  dollars  an 
hour."  He  was  not  employed,  and  he  certainly 
did  not  deserve  to  be. 


A  New  York  Anarchist  tells  a  New  York  re- 
porter that  there  is  a  college  in  New  Jersey  kept 
up  by  the  gang,  at  which  the  young  Anarchist 
idea  is  taught  how  to  throw  bombs  and  the 
methods  of  compounding  and  using  Greek-fire. 
Despite  the  terrors  of  anarchy,  there  is  some- 
thing worthy  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  attention 
in  the  idea  of  a  College  of  Anarchists.  To  be 
blown  up  by  the  faculty  means  something  in 
that  college. 


This  story  comes  from  a  school  in  the  Mid- 
lands. The  master  told  the  boys  of  the  third 
class  to  write  a  short  essay  upon  Columbus.  The 
following  was  sent  up  by  an  ambitious  essayist : 
"Clumbus  was  a  man  who  could  make  an  egg 
stand  on  end  without  breaking  it.  The  king  of 
Spain  said  toClumbus,  'Can  you  discover  Amer- 
ica?' 'Yes,'  said  Clumbus,  'if  you  will  give  me  a 
ship.'  So  he  had  a  ship,  and  sailed  over  the  sea  in 
the  direction  where  he  thought  America  ought  to 
be  found.  The  sailors  quarreled,  and  said  they  be- 
lieved there  was  no  such  place.  But  alter  many 
days  the  pilot  came  to  him  and  said,  'Clumbus, 
I  see  land.'  'Then  that  is  America,'  said  Clum- 
bus. When  the  ship  got  near,  the  land  was  full 
of  black  men.  Clumbus  said,  'Is  this  America?' 
'Yes,  it  is,'  said  they.  Then  he  said,  'I  suppose 
you  are  the  niggers?'  'Yes,' they  said,  'we  are.' 
The  chief  said,  'I  suppose  you  are  Clumbus. "You 
are  right,'  said  he.  Then  the  chief  turned  to  his 
men,  and  said  :  'There  is  no  help  for  it ;  we  are 
discovered  at  last.' " 


Mrs.  Malaprop,  who,  with  her  husband,  re- 
turned last  year  from  a  visit  to  Japan,  was  de- 
scribing the  outward  voyage,  to  an  acquaintance, 
recently.  It  appears  that  the  steamer  encoun- 
tered a  regular  Japanese  gale  when  nearing  the 
coast,  which,  although  of  short  duration,  was 
quite  severe,  the  vessel  at  one  time  barely  escap- 
ing disaster.  "I  shudder  to  think  how  near  we 
came  to  being  shipwrecked,"  she  said,  "for 
when  we  reached  the  coast  of  Japan  we  were  met 
by  one  of  those  terrible  tycoons,  and  it  was  only 
through  merciful  Providence  that  we  escaped.  ' 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


$1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


$2  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  »  01. 

These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     ^Take  no  other. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTEKS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

nook  hiki  Newa  Paper)  whiiiijj  i*H|><>r 

Wruppliig  1*11  per,  4  ar<l  Mock,  Straw 
and  1:1  mil  1  V  Knarils,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS, 
ft  I  2  to  fl!6  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

,T  "  1  .ai  .  ■  t  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WIN  DOW- SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

G.  W.  (  I.AHK  iV  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.  F. 

Commencing  nay  2, 
1880. 

AKK1VK 

S.  F. 

8.30  a   

10.40  a  . . . . 
n.30  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.35  p  

•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  . . . . 
tn.45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Mcnlo  Park. 

  6.a8  a 

  *8.ioa 

...  9.03  a 
....  "10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 
....     4. 59  P 

  6.00  p 

....  1 7.00  p 
....  t8.-sp 

8.30  a . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p.... 

4-»5  P  ■  •  •  • 

• 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  1 
Principal  Way  Stations.  J 

....  9.03  a 
....  • 10.02  a 
....  *3-3°P 
....  6.00  p 
....  8.t5P 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....  | 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
Salinas  and  Monterey,  j 

 •  10.02  a 

  6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

(  Watsonville,  Camp  Good*  1 
J  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
1   Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
\        and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *  10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    I . 


6.00  1 


t7-5°  a. 


I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  \ 
t      (Sunday  excursion.)  j 


t8.55  P 


•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 

a  morning;  p  afternoon. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by- 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.4c 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadrno  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes* 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

„     ,.      .  ,     (     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only,  <  '  ,  3  ■ 

*    I  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 
Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.  A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R    IUDAH,  Asst.  Passencer  and  Ticket  Aer 


WEEKLY 

TJMS  BEE 

TH EfGREAT  INTERI0R1WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  ol  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
f^TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE   DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
B0YL8T0N 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 

"INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BOSTON. 


II.  M.  m  wim  i   A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  anil  311  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capita]  93,000,000  in  Sol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,   Jambs  L.  Flood,   John  W.  Macka^ 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Kanlc  of  London,  Limited 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  MABKKT  STBEKT, 
Junction  ok  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

Tlie  lionsi  ii:is  1.1  .  11  thoroughly  reuovatco, 
11  Iiii-iiInIkmI,  |»h  Intwl  11  ml  paiH-ml 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $r  50  to  $2  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  I.BAVR,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARR1VB  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAVB 
FOR 


t8.oo  a. 
8.00  a. 
4. cop. 

7.30a. 

7 . 30  a . 
*3-3°P- 

8.30  a. 

4  . 00  p . 
*5-oop. 

8 .00  a. 
•8 . 30  a . 

3-  3°  P- 
1.30  P- 

10.00  a. 
3. cop. 
3.00  p. 
7-3°a. 
7-30  a. 
8 . 30  a . 
3.00  p. 

4-  oop. 
•400  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
t 10.00  a. 

3- cop. 

8.30  a. 
*Q-3°  a. 
*3-3op- 
•9.30  a. 


From  April  8,  1886. 


.  Byron  

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Colfax  

.Helta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  I.ivermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Plcasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express., 
F.I  Paso  and  East  )  Emigrant. 

.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  Fast  (  Express. . . . 
'      "       "      "    t  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

11  via  I.ivermore . . . 

14  via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose  


-Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

11       via  Martinez. . 

44  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKRIVK 
FROM 


.  46. io  p. 

.  .  io.  to  a. 

. . .6. io  p. 

...5.40  p. 

...6.40  p. 

.•10.40  a. 
.5-40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 

. .*8.4o  a. 
 6. 10  p. 

..*■?. 40  p. 
. . . 10.40  a. 
. . . 10.40  a. 

...3-4PP- 
. . .  xi .  10  a. 

. .11.10  a. 
...•5-40P- 
....6.40P. 
...  .5-40  P- 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . . 10 • 10  a. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 
■.■•340  P- 
..  43-4°  p. 
....9.40a. 
....5.40  p. 
.. .•740  p. 
..'10.40a. 
...•7.4pp. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKANCISCO"  l>ally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— •6.00.  »6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  to. 00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  'I.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  Il.no,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  *6.3o,  '700.  *7-3°.  **-oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  '4.00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9. 30,  6.30,  tii.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3C 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,3o,  11.00,  In* 30,  12.00,  t'2.30, 

I.  00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  •  12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30, 7  00,  '7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.fo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  *6.53,  •7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23 
•8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53,  '6.23 
*6-53.  7-'5.  9-5o. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— '5.15,  "5.45 
t6.45,  ts-15.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7-00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,   10.07,   11-37.  ".07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4-37>  5-°7»  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  I6.22,  6.52,  17.22 

7.52,  t8. 22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO. 22,  IO.52,  t><*22,  II.52, 
tl2.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5-52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  ts.4s,  (6.15,  6.45,  t..i5, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  to>5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  tit. 15.  "^S. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  to. 15,  9-45.  'o-45.  t".45.  '-45.  »-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  '5-'3.  5-45. '6-'5.  6-45.  '7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  «  '5 
3-'5.  5-15- 

FROM  OAKLAND— f6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
tot  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOUMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 
O  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Oatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations.  Par- 
lor car. 

c~)    Qr\    P*    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Ml. 

.  O  F.den,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centervillc,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Par- 
lor car. 

o  (~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dfc  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
*fl>*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $a  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
O  OH  A.  M.  every  Sunday,  EXCURSION  TO 
r^.yJy-J  SAN  |OSK.  BIG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZand  BOULDER  CREEK. 

$:t  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1  7ft  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

Q  O A.  M .  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
^^••Jv^  with  Stage?  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 
Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pcscadero  Railroad. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


p  I  I  A  3 AN  I  E K  A  SUPERB  BUS  T  DEVEL 
Vj|  \J  r\  X\  opment;  b  lovely,  velvety  complexion ; 
Spanish  treatment ;  pay  ttfUT  lining;  beautiful  book 
free.    Dr.  Harmon,  1 00ft  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
Pay  after  using. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  DEALERS  IN  S3-  FURS. 

310  Naimome  Ntreet, 

San  Francisco.  California. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MAYING. 


If  I.ove  should  go  a-Mnying 
Where  light  winds  laugh  and  blow, 

A-playing  and  a-straying 
Where  "ferns  and  roses  grow; 

If  wandering  should  bring  him 

To  grief  adown  the  glen — 
Suppose  a  bee  should  sting  him. 

Oh,  what  would  Love  do  then? 

If  I  should  go  a-Maying 
Among  sweet  eyes  and  hearts, 

A-playing  and  a-straying 

Where  swift  the  warm  blush  starts; 

If  wandering  should  bring  me 

To  grief  like  other  men— 
Suppose  light  I.ove  should  sting  me, 

Oh,  what  would  I  do  then? 

IV.  /.  Henderson. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


A  new  cyclone  sweeps  clean. 
The  prettiest  things  in  spring  bonnets:  Girls. 
It  is  a  wise  railroad  stock  that  knows  its  own 
par. 

A  sick  man  last  week  bolted  a  door  and  threw 
up  a  window. 

"Spring  lamb,  eighteen  cents  per  pound,"  is  a 
sign  of  tough  wether. 

Fugilistic  affairs  are  the  most  lively  when  they 
are  the  most  sluggish. 

The  girl  with  the  sweet  tooth  becomes  the 
woman  with  the  false  one. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  thines.  The  time  to 
leave  is  when  a  young  lady  asks  you  how  the 
walking  is. 

"Our  workmen  are  not  dead,  but  striking,"  is 
the  motto  over  the  door  of  an  idle  shoe-factory 
down  East. 

That  $18,000  vase  was  not  so  expensive  after 
all,  when  you  consider  how  much  the  little 
brown  jug  ha«  cost  this  country. 

She— And  that  scar,  Major.  Did  you  get  it 
during  an  engagement.  He( absently  )— Engage- 
ment?   No;  the  first  week  of  our  honeymoon. 

"There  is  no  place  like  home,"  but  you  can't 
convince  a  clubman  of  this  at  two  a.  m . j  every 
blamed  house  in  therow  looks  exactly  alike,  and 
he  can't  tell  which  is  his  to  save  him. 

"What  a  lovely  cow,  Uncle  James,"  exclaimed 
a  Boston  girl,  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  "and 
how  comically  she  shakes  her  head."  "Yes, 
but  don't  get  too  near  that  cow,"  cautioned  her 
uncle;  "he's  an  ugly  critter." 

Guest  (irascibly ) — I  am  obliged  to  make  a 
complaint  against  the  waiter  who  attended  me 
at  dinner.  He  became  insolent  when  I  wouldn't 
tip  him  at  every  course.  Hotel  proprietor  (ob- 
sequiously)— I  must  request  you  to  excuse  him, 
sir;  he  has  seen  better  days,  and  his  insolence 
is  unintentional.  He  once  was  a  New  York  al- 
derman. 

It  is  a  curious  custom  the  Japanese  have,  my 
dear,"  remarked  a  husband,  "of  taking  their 
shoes  ofl  when  entering  the  house."  "The  cus- 
tom is  curious,"  replied  the  lady,  "from  the  fact 
that  it  is  practiced  at  all  hours  instead  of  at 
night  only."  And  the  husband  said,  "Yes," 
with  a  rising  inflection,  which  was  about  all  he 
could  say. 

"Something  is  eoing  to  happen — I  heard  a 
pistol  go  off  last  night,  right  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed,"  said  an  old  grandam,  last  Friday;  and 
she  was  absolutely  pale  with  fear.  An  hour  after 
in  came  a  three-year-old,  with  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers  (figuratively).  "I  say,  grandma,  it's  hap- 
pened! There's  a  whole  basket  full  of  little  kit- 
tens up  stairs." 

Druggist  ( leaning  on  the  counter  and  smiling 
in  a  won't-you-pay-up  manner) — The  price  is 
seventy-five  cents.  Deaf  Customer — Five  cents? 
Here  it  is.  Druggist  (in  a  louder  voice) — Sev- 
enty-five cents,  please.  Deaf  Customer— Well, 
there's  your  five  cents.  Druggist  ( in  a  very  loud 
voice  and  very  firm  manner) — I  said  sez'entv-f\\e 
cents.  Deaf  customer  (getting  angry  j — Well, 
what  more  do  you  want?  I  just  gave  you  five 
cents.  Druggist  ( sotto  voce) — Well,  go  to  thun- 
der with  your  medicine.  I  made  three  cents, 
anyway. 


A  fond  mother  was  kissing  and  stroking  the 
fine  brow  of  hre  five-year-old  son,  when  he 
said : 

"Do  you  like  to  kiss  me,  mamma?" 

"Certainly,"  she  replied.  "I  love  to  kiss  you 
and  papa." 

"Papa  don't  like  to  kiss  you,  mamma." 

"He  kissed  me  last  night  What  makes  you 
think  so.  Willie?" 

'"Cause  when  he  kissed  my  pretty  governess 
this  morning  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  bad  taste 
in  his  mouth  all  night,  and  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  sweet  lips  he  would  have  been  sick  at  the 
stomach  all  day.  An't  you  afraid  papa  will  be 
sick,  mamma? 

"Yes,  Willie,"  said  his  mother,  through  her 
clenched  teeth;  "your  pa  won't  be  very  well  in 
about  two  minutes  after  he  returns  home." 


The  Prince  of  Orange  is  thinly  disguised  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Due  de  Citron,  in  Cora 
Pearl's  Memoirs.  He  was  sometimes  called 
"Lemons";  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  days 
of  his  dissipation  in  Paris,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  brilliant  and  wealthy 
French  gentlemen,  they  manifested  a  certain  awe 
of  his  title  to  royalty,  and  used  rather  too  much 
form  in  addressing  him,  so  that  one  night,  when 
they  were  all  engaged  in  a  mad  lark,  he  said, 
"Do  not  'prince'  me  so  much;  give  me  a  name 
that  will  be  more  familiar."  Whereupon  one 
gentleman,  lifting  his  glass,  said,  with  an  accent 
of  mingled  scorn  and  familiarity,  "A  la  tienne 
Citron,"  and  "Citron,"  which  was  varied  with 
"Lemons,"  the  poor  Prince  of  Orange  became 
and  remained. 


"I  camethrough  Poughkeepsie  once,"remarked 
a  New  York  drummer.  "It  must  have  been  some 
vacation  time,  for  about  fifty  Vassar  girls  got  on. 
They  came  into  the  car  where  I  was,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  whole  lot  took  part  of  my 
seat,  whiie  her  companions  all  stood  around  her 
within  hearing  distance.  She  seemed  to  know 
that  I  was  a  traveling  man,  for,  said  she,  refer- 
ring lo  the  window ; 

"Can't  I  open  that  for  you?' 

"I  thanked  her.  being  so  surprised  that  I  could 
not  quite  comprehend  the  situation.  Her  com- 
panions, and  in  fact' everybody  in  the  car,  be- 
came interested,  and  they  all  directed  their  at- 
tention to  us. 

"  'Are  you  on  your  way  home?'  she  as'ied. 

"I  told  her  I  was  out  on  a  business  trip. 

"  'Have  you  traveled  much  alone?' 

"  'Quite  a  good  deal,'  I  replied,  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  unenviable  position  I  was  forced 
to  occupy.  Without  giving  me  a  chance  to  ask 
any  questions,  she  continued  : 

"  'Can't  I  buy  you  some  fruit  or  oranges?' 

"  'I  don't  care  about  any,'  I  replied. 

"  'Wouldn't  you  like  a  book  or  pamphlet  to 
read?  I  have  some  in  my  traveling  bag.  No? 
Well,  I  know  you'll  let  me  turn  the  seat  next  so 
as  to  give  you  more  room.' 

"I  left  the  seat  and  told  her  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  I  wanted.  As  I  made  my 
way  out  to  the  smoking-car  nearly  everybody 
laughed,  including  the  Yassar  girls.  One  of  the 
latter  took  my  place.  To  this  day  I  never  see  a 
woman  coming  toward  my  seat  that  I  don't 
think  of  that  experience.  I've  heard  men  say 
they  would  like  to  have  it  tried  on  them;  but 
no  man  likes  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  and  he  cer- 
tainly appears  in  that  light  when  a  lot  of  girls 
start  in  to  make  him  appear  ridiculous." — St. 
Paul  Globe. 


An  American  reporter  has  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  eminent  of  the  French  artists  on 
the  subject  of  the  merits  of  American  painters. 
They  agree  in  the  opinion  that  those  who  closely 
copy  the  French  masters  are  the  most  to  be  com- 
mended. Bougucreau  was  quite  candid.  Said 
he:  "Those  who  take  my  works  as  their  mod- 
els, are,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  right  track." 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


"  Tlie  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  "I  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  $'i.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  lor  lifty  cents. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  (  nasi. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

IMPORTINC,  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING 

CHEMIST, 
>'o.  H5U  Market  street. 

Junction  of  Market,  Fourth,  Stockton  and  Ellis  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
This  Store  Is  Open  All  Night. 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD  LESSEES 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  anil  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  ea.sy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADINC  JOURNAL^  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS  : 

Daily    $6.00  per  Year 

Weekly   yj.OO  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


DIXON  S 

CARBURET  OF  IRON 

'TRADE  MARK) 

FOR  POLISHING 

Stoves,  Grates, Ranges, 

.  .AND  F.VERV  KIND  Of  i 

t  and  Sheet  Iron  Work . 


•I.  ii.  AI.I.EV  Sole  Agent.  Pacific  <  oast;  10(>  I>avis  street.  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE  ^  COMPANY 


OK  CALIFORNIA. 

THK   LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  MARCH  8,  I8H(!  98,000,000 

Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Eocalities. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTOM,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


-NATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 

A  "Tonic  that  has  no  eq.ua!  for  Building  up  the  System. 


It  Cures 


IMPOVERISH*:!!  COMHTIOV  OF  BLOOD,  I  CHROMIC  I»YSE>TER V, 

U  EXE  HA  I.  DEBILITY,  DYSPEPSIA, 
(iKEEX  SICKXES*  lor  Chlorosis),  NEURALGIA, 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  |  SKI  \  DISEASES,  Etc. 

«3-F0R  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS."** 


K 


NABE 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO 

607  Market  street, 

t*:,.        .     1  t  -  Grand  Hotel  building- 

ritty  years  belore  _     .  ■    »    »  b 

t„epub,ic  PIANOS. 


The  best  piano  made. 


THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHICACOMTTACE  ORCAN. 


A.L.BANCROFT&CO 

Sole  Agents, 
607  Market  street, 
San  Francisco 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  in?  Folsom  st., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  ffi 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OCR  COLLEGE    I  I  IX. I  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 
for  a  copy. 
SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HAT.EY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  AC  TUAI.  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keepliiK.  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Huslness  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Urammar,  Spelling. 
French,  (iermaii,  Spanish.  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type-writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Furniture. 
Pianos,  and  other 
good*. 

Advances  made. 

\J  J.  M.  PIERCE,  7155  Market  street. 

TUIO  DADCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  p- 
III  10  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  mayfbe  made  foi 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOXUKONO. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  30th 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  ni 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  »d 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  aid 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  K.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

AGENCIES: 

ASTORIA— Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse;  John  F. 

McGovern,  Agent. 
CHICAGO— 91  Michigan  avenue;  T.  B.  McGovern, 

Agent. 

LONDON— 4  Bishopgate  street,  within;  Eugene  E. 
Jones,  Agent. 

AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-HAND   ANI»  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
£3TSend  for  circulars.    3 7  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

£5TSecond-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALL'S    SAFE    \mi     mm  u  COMPANY, 

211  and  213  California  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OAVDin  MIC-  1  would  state  that  I  am  not, 
HVUIU  111  10  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
.  .»»«.->■■*»■—■■  way  connected  with  the  firm 
APPREHENSION.  *■ C«»»  &  Porter  under- 
  takers.     W.M.  H.  Pokter. 


WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
"Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 


—HAS  RHMOVBD 


116  Eddy  street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Wisconsin  hotel,  Grass  Valley,  is  a  fine  brick 
building,  owned  and  kept  by  a  jovial  and  generous  Cor- 
nishman  named  William  Henry  Mitchell.  A  few  days  ago 
Pat  Monahan  walked  into  the  bar-room,  which,  cool, 
shady,  with  clean-swept  and  sprinkled  floor,  looked  very 
inviting  in  contrast  to  the  hot  and  dusty  street,  and  was 
well  filled  with  its  midday  complement  of  loungers.  The 
Irishman  walked  up  to  the  bar,  and  after  praising,  with 
true  Irish  tact  and  skill,  the  house  and  the  proprietor, 
challenged  the  latter,  with  a  careless  "Now,  Mitchell, 
111  shake  you  the  dice  for  the  house." 

This  proposition  being  agreed  to,  the  dice  were  pro- 
duced and  thrown,  the  oracles  deciding  against  Pat.  Of 
course  Mr.  Mitchell  set  out  the  liquor,  and  called  all 
hands  up,  with  the  orthodox  injunction  to  "drink  hearty," 
which  was  scrupulously  obeyed.  But  when  the  smiling 
proprietor  asked  for  the  pay,  Monahan  demurred,  ex- 
plaining, with  the  most  innocently  unconscious  look— 

"It  wasn't  for  the  drinks,  man,  I  was  shakin'  ye ;  it  was 
for  the  house,  and  bedad  the  house  is  yours ;  and  it's  a 
lucky  man  ye  are  to  have  so  fine  a  hotel." 

The  laugh  of  the  bystanders  and  the  loss  of  the  liquor 
combined  to  whet  the  landlord's  ire,  which  was,  however, 
chiefly  owing  to  his  patriotic  chagrin  at  having  allowed 
Ireland  to  get  ahead  of  Cornwall  in  this  easy  fashion. 

Being  himself  a  great  joker,  Mr.  Mitchell's  only  redress 
was  in  passing  the  joke  along,  but  wherever  he  tried  it  the 
story  had  preceded  him,  and  his  unappeased  wrath  is 
still  burning.  "William  'Enry"  and  Pat  are,  in  Cornish 
phrase,  "good  boys,  both,"  but  the  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween them  is  temporarily  "upscud." 


They  were  at  the  Bush-street  theater  while  The  Bunch 
of  Keys  was  on.  He  went  out  between  acts,  and  a  friend, 
dropping  into  the  vacant  seat,  addressed  the  wife— 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  Tom?  He  looks 
solemn  as  an  owl.  I've  watched  him  all  the  evening, 
and  he  hasn't  smiled  once." 

"No?"  said  she,  with  wifely  comprehension.  "Well, 
that's  just  what  he's  gone  out  to  do  now." 


A  young  lady  of  this  city  has  supplanted  a  Chicago  belle 
in  the  affections  of  a  certain  young  man  who  resides  in 
Alameda.  In  a  moment  of  confidence,  wishing  no  doubt 
to  impress  his  latest  with  the  extent  of  his  capacity  for 
sentimental  devotion,  this  ill-advised  youth  betrayed  to 
his  sweetheart  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  in  his  trunk,  while  traveling,  a  Chicago  girl's 
slipper.  Last  week  he  became  suddenly  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  leaving,  during  a  contemplated  journey,  his 
sweetheart's  letters  in  his  bureau,  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  being  scanned  by  prying  eyes,  and  wrote  to  consult  the 
lady  on  the  subject.  Something  in  the  tone  of  the  in- 
quiry or  the  remembrance  of  the  slipper  episode  incensed 
the  over-sensitive  "object,"  and  she  promptly  and  sarcas- 
tically replied  that  if  the  letters  were  so  much  trouble  he 


might  burn  them ;  but  that,  if  he  really  wished  to  keep 
them,  all  he  need  do  was  to  throw  out  that  shoe,  and  he'd 
have  ample  room  in  his  trunk  for  any  additional  freight 
he  might  wish  to  carry  with  him. 


"Do  any  animals  save  those  of  the  cat  kind  purr?" 
asked  young  Algernon  Sogg — a  dreamy,  far-away  abstract- 
edness looking  from  his  deep-brown  eyes  and  hanging 
around  the  tangles  of  his  long  auburn  hair. 

Of  course  every  one  said  "No";  when  the  soft-voiced 
poet  of  sentiment  musingly  answered — 

"Wrong,  all  wrong !  go  out  into  the  garden  any  bright 
morning  in  early  summer  and  you  may  see  the  larkspur." 


Dr.  O'Donnell  said,  at  Santa  Cruz,  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  elected  next  governor  of  California.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  clamorous  coroner  has  immediate 
precedent  for  the  opinion  that  anybody  or  any  thing  can 
become  governor  of  California;  yet  he  should  reflect  that 
the  funny  men  of  the  press  and  the  humorists  at  the  polls 
made  him  coroner,  and  they  will  hardly  risk  their  reputa- 
tion for  originality  by  again  perpetrating  so  stale  and 
pointless  a  joke. 

Like  many  another  practical  joke,  this  one  seems  to 
have  been  turned  on  the  jokers.  And  yet,  if  Dr.  O'Don- 
nell will  conclude  his  official  career  by  sitting  on  his  own 
body,  we  shall  think  that  this  joke  was  not,  after  all,  so 
very  bad,  as  "he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last." 


A  hitherto  sane  and  comparatively  respectable  journal 
has  apparently  gone  suddenly  daft,  or  has  succumbed  to 
the  influence  of  European  travel  and  been  seized  with  a 
fit  of  over-the-hydro-phobia,  and  seriously  announces  that 
Mrs.  Somebody,  a  distinguished  Somebody  Else's  sister, 
was  appointed  "first  lady  in  waiting"  to  Miss  Folsom,  on 
her  voyage  from  Europe  to  New  York ! 

First  lady  in  waiting  to  the  President's  fiancee!  What, 
in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jeffersonian  Simplicity,  is  that? 


I  have  considered  the  possible  nature  of  this  mysterious 
office  until  consideration  is  degrading,  and  can  make 
nothing  of  it,  unless  it  implies  that  Mrs.  S.  is  in  waiting 
for  the  President  when  Miss  Folsom  shall  give  up  the 
ghost  and  the  situation.  If  this  is  the  explanation,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  considering  Miss  Folsom's  youth  and 
vigor,  this  lady  in  waiting,  like  a  certain  distinguished  and 
historic  toreador,  is  to  be  commended  rather  for  her 
pluck  than  for  her  judgment. 


A  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  white-labor  ques- 
tion. Mrs.  Baldy,  who,  under  pressure  of  a  threat  to 
boycott  her  husband's  business,  recently  discharged  her 
Chinese  cook  and  took  in  his  place  a  fresh  and  comely 
young  woman  from  beyond  seas,  now  declares  the  new 
system  worse  than  a  failure.  She  predicts  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  ruin  and  disruption  of  more  families  than  seal- 
skins, diamonds,  and  the  ladies'  sewing  circle  combined. 

At  first  the  good  lady  was  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
system,  when  she  remarked  that  Baldy,  hitherto  an  un- 
certain quantity  at  meal-times,  was  always  punctually  on 
hand,  never  keeping  rolls,  coffee,  or  soup  waiting,  and 
even  volunteering  to  run  down  into  the  kitchen  "to  see 
if  Gretchen  had  dinner  nearly  ready."  She  changed  her 
mind  one  eventful  evening,  when,  having  followed  him 
down  stairs,  she  found  him  encouraging  the  pretty  cook 
with  a  paternal  kiss.  She  feels  certain  that  the  most  giddy 
old  paterfamilias  would  never  have  so  signified  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  culinary  skill  of  the  melancholy  Ah  Sing, 
and  asserts  that  a  thousand  boycotts  were  preferable  to 
one  girl-cott  kissing  old  Baldy  behind  the  kitchen  door. 


Some  newspaper  notoriety  has  been  given  to  the  sad 
case  of  one  of  our  recent  eastern  visitors,  who  was  mis- 
taken, at  a  sea-side  resort,  for  an  hotel  waiter,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ignominy  of  receiving  an  "order"  from  a 
blundering  guest.  It  seems  that  this  lordly  stranger  kicked 
up  such  a  row  over  the  "insult"  to  his  dignity  that,  had 


not  the  inadvertent  insulter  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  hotel  made  the  fullest  and  most  abject  apology,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  establishment  would  at  this  mo- 
ment be  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  kindling  wood. 

The  waiters,  more  reasonable,  feeling  that  the  insult  to 
them  was  purely  unintentional,  passed  it  without  notice. 


The  entire  country  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  (it"  has  been 
heaving  for  the  last  month  over  the  daily  reports 
of  the  White  House  wedding)  as  it  laid  down  its  Thurs- 
day morning  paper  with  the  final  account  of  the  festiv- 
ities— a  relief  similar  to  that  which  the  unaccustomed 
ocean-voyager  feels  when  he  steps  upon  the  solid  wharf 
after  a  sea-sick  journey. 

The  wedding  is  over,  and  the  country  aforesaid  has 
turned  ill  over  its  'last  dose  of  hashed  gossip,  made  up  of 
stale  scraps  from  the  Folsom  tables,  and  served  up  with 
a  minuteness  that  only  a  purely  republican  toadyism  could 
invent.  The  suffering  country  may  still  feel  some  un- 
pleasant qualms  at  its  stomach,  as  doth  the  same  sea-sick 
traveler  for  some  days  after  he  has  ceased  to  inhale  the 
bracing  breezes  that  come  laden  with  bilge-water  and 
machine  grease  through  the  open  seven-by-nine  window 
of  his  state-room. 

The  President  himself,  though  he  looks  like  a  man  of 
infinite  digestion,  must  be  sick  of  all  this,  even  unto 
death.  No  doubt  he  can  sympathize  with  the  honest 
old  Maine  legislator  who  "almost  wished  Peabody  hadn't 
died" — and  is  actually  giad  he's  married.  One  thing  is 
sure — he  will  watch  over  his  wife's  health  with  more  than 
conjugal  anxiety.  He  must  feel  that  he  never  could  go 
through  all  this  again  at  the  hands  of  the  uncensored  and 
unbridled  press. 

One  thing  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  general  reader — 
that  no  one  was  selected  to  act  in  the  paternal  capacity 
at  the  "august  ceremonial,"  as  one  paper  inappropriately 
styles  this  June  wedding. 

Surely  the  astute  Grover  does  not  aspire  to  a  second 
term,  or  he  had  never  given  this  comprehensive  snub  to 
the  entire  press  of  the  United  States,  whose  representa- 
tives have,  one  and  all,  since  the  first  whisper  of  a  possible 
wedding,  vied  with  one  another  who  should  lead  in  the 
race  to  "give  away  the  bride." 


It  must  be  a  special  matter  for  public  thanksgiving  that 
"the  President  managed  the  ring  without  trouble,  and  it 
was  placed  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  bride  without  acci- 
dent." Just  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  if  he 
had  not  been  able  to  manage  it  makes  one  shudder!  It 
might  have  balked  or  have  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and 
run  away  with  him,  or  he  mi^ht  have  stepped  through  it 
and  broken  his  leg,  or  it  might  have  got  into  his  ear,  or  a 
thousand  dreadful  things  might  have  happened  with  it. 
But,  thank  Heaven !  he  was  able  to  keep  the  vicious 
thing  under,  and  it  reached  the  bride's  fourth  finger  with 
out  accident. 

Still,  one  shouldn't,  perhaps,  rail  at  accidents.  But 
for  accidents  what  A  change  there  might  have  been  in  the 
list  of  our  country's  chief  magistrates,  past,  present,  and 
future !  Who  can  say  that,  but  for  something  very  like  an 
accident,  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  might  not  be  getting 
married  without  causing  a  single  spasm  in  society  flunky- 
dom?   


If  there  are  any  labor  demonstrations  on  the  "tapis" 
anywhere,  and  the  literary  talent  is  hard  up  for  mottoes, 
they  might  have  at  least  one  transparency  inscribed  with 
the  following  quotation  from  Powderly's  letter  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor :  "Keep  a  jealous  eye  on  the  doings  of 
labor  men  who  never  labor." 


Nine  thousand  Anarchists  are  said  to  have  chipped  in 
to  raise  the  one  thousand  dollars  required  as  bail  for  John 
Most.  This  averages  the  price  of  two  beers  apiece,  and 
to  that  extent  curtails  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DOUBT. 


Where  is  it  leading  us,  this  sad  procession 

Of  veiled  hours  and  weeks,  all  grim  and  gray? 
The  summer  dies  in  autumn's  chill  embraces, 

Then  winter  calls  drear  autumn-time  away. 
Till  spring  days  come,  all  redolent  with  flowers, 

Once  more  to  mock  us  with  their  brief,  bright  smile, 
And  summer  comes,  but  once  again  to  vanish — 

For  all  the  seasons  last  so  short  a  while. 

But  whither  do  they  take  us  in  their  passing? 

Eyes  wax  but  dim,  hearts  beat  a  slower  tune; 
Hands  fail  to  do  the  work  that  seems  so  pressing— 

'Tis  winter-time  ere  we  have  welcomed  June. 
We  can  not  stay  them,  passing,  ever  passing, 

E'en  though  our  lives  wax  shorter  as  they  go— 
Although  we  tremble  at  the  gathering  shadows, 

That  wait  around,  and  hide  what  none  may  know. 

O  life,  sad  life,  I  did  not  ask  thy  dower, 

I  did  not  take  on  me  thy  weary  pain; 
Thy  pleasures  never  were  by  me  demanded ; 

And  having  lived,  I  would  not  live  again. 
Still  would  I  fain  be  given  wider  knowledge. 

See  clear  and  fair,  not  darkly  through  a  glass, 
Made  darker  yet  to  sight  dimmed  oft  by  crying — 

So  dim  I  can  not  see  the  way  I  pass! 

There  is  no  sunshine  here  without  a  shadow, 

No  smile  that  has  not  its  swift  following  tear, 
No  bliss  that  is  not  paid  for  by  a  sorrow, 

That  casts  before  its  shade  of  mortal  fear. 
Is  there  no  land,  O  life,  where  we  are  happy, 

Safe  in  the  knowledge  that  our  blessings  are; 
That  love  is  real,  life's  best  joys  unending— 

Beyond  the  horrors  of  some  judgment  bar? 

None  answer,  for  the  shadows,  grim  and  dreary, 

Are  silent  with  the  silence  of  the  dead— 
The  dead,  that  are  so  quiet,  safe,  untroubled, 

Not  knowing  aught,  within  their  church-yard  bed! 
Oh,  can  it  be  that  all  our  lives  but  lead  us 

To  share  the  silence  where  past  ages  sleep; 
That  Life  himself  doth  yield  our  only  harvest, 

And  what  we  sow  we  here  alone  may  reap? 

All  the  Year  Round. 


A  MODERN  BUCCANEER. 


BY  THE  PARSON. 


The  piratical  adventures  of  Tohn  J.  Punches,  of  which 
I  am  about  to  give  an  account,  will  read  no  doubt  like  a 
piece  of  fiction ;  yet  every  word  in  the  following  story  is 
literally  true.  There  are  many  people  in  San  Francisco 
to-day  who  will  remember  Punches  and  his  freebooting 
operations,  and  recognize  the  characters  connected  with 
him  in  his  lawless  adventures. 

The  typical  pirate,  and  his  long,  low,  rakish  schooner, 
with  her  black  flag,  skull  and  crossbones,  passed  away 
with  Lafitte,  Morgan,  and  Kidd,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  freed  from  the  rovers  of 
the  sea ;  yet  late  in  this  nineteenth  century  a  more  daring 
freebooter  than  any  of  those  bloody  heroes  astonished  the 
trading  world  with  the  magnitude  of  his  operations. 

I  first  met  this  modern  buccaneer  at  an  hotel  in  Lima. 
I  was  employed,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  as  navigator  to 
bring  the  clipper  schooner  Lady  Jane  from  New  York  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  touching  at  Callao.  We  sailed  early 
in  March  from  New  York,  and  arrived  at  Callao  after  an 
uneventful  but  rapid  passage  of  seventy-six  days.  Hav- 
ing no  business  on  board  the  vessel  after  bringing  her 
safely  into  port,  I  amused  myself  in  wandering  through 
Callao  and  visiting  Lima.  On  one  of  these  visits  to  the 
capital  I  met  John  J.  Punches. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  public  coffee-room  at  Lima,  sipping 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  Mr.  Punches  prominently  to  the  front.  There 
was  a  dispute  about  a  bill ;  the  guest  refused  to  settle,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  extortionate.  But  few  words 
passed  and  those  were  in  English.  At  the  first  words 
spoken  I  recognized  the  stranger  as  an  American,  a 
countryman,  and  turning  in  my  seat  to  obtain  a  full  view 
of  the  difficulty,  I  beheld  standing  before  me,  white  with 
rage,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
host,  a  burly  Spaniard,  had  announced  in  a  blustering 
manner  that  the  American  should  pay  the  bill  or  walk 
out  of  that  room  over  his  body.  The  American  stood  firm, 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  muscular  antagonist. 

Although  the  stranger  stood  some  five  feet  ten,  and 
presented  a  model  of  physique,  the  swarthy  Peruvian 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  him ;  and  for  a  hos- 
tile encounter  they  seemed  most  unequally  matched.  In 
the  momentary  lull  while  the  two  belligerents  stood 
gazing  at  each  other  I  arose  from  my  seat,  intending  to 
assist  my  countryman  if  needful;  but  ere  I  could  advance 
a  step,  the  stranger,  without  uttering  a  word,  launched  a 
terrific  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder,  which  landed 
with  stunning  effect  squarely  between  the  Spaniard's 
eyes,  stretching  him  full  length  on  the  floor.  The  Ameri- 
can then  strode  through  the  hall,  trampling  on  his  fallen 
foe  as  he  passed,  entered  his  carriage,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Callao. 

A  few  moments  later  I  left  the  hotel  and  returned  to  my 
vessel  at  Callao.  Upon  my  arrival  the  owner  informed 
me  that  Captain  Oliver,  wife,  two  young  daughters,  and 
colored  servant,  had  engaged  passage  on  board  the 
schooner  for  Honolulu,  and  would  dine  on  board  that 
evening.  They  soon  after  arrived,  and  when  I  was  in- 
troduced I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  in  the  pleasant, 
agreeable  and  gentlemanly  Captain  Oliver  the  man  whom 
a  few  hours  before  I  had  seen  vanquish  the  greatest  bully 
in  Lima.  He  seemed  a  gentleman  to  his  finger-tips, 
while  Mrs.  Oliver  was  a  most  interesting  woman. 
Though  not  strictly  beautiful  of  face  she  possessed 


that  nameless  grace  of  attitude  and  movement — poetry 
of  motion — which  irresistibly  charms  the  beholder.  She 
had  the  easy  dignity  of  carriage  and  polished  manners 
that  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  cultured  and 
refined  society.  The  couple  seemed  devoted  to  each 
other;  yet  a  nameless  and  indefinable  shade  of  sadness 
seemed  to  hover,  with  a  subdued  influence,  about  the 
wife,  as  though  some  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  had  swept 
across  the  sunshine  of  her  existence,  leaving  its  sable 
shadow  on  the  bloom  of  her  girlhood.  Whenever  her 
glance  would  fall  on  her  two  beautiful  little  girls,  Flor- 
ence and  Fanny,  a  wondering,  wistful,  troubled  look 
would  dim  the  luster  of  her  dark -blue  eyes,  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  unshed  tears.  Whether  the  mind's  eye  at  such 
times  was  piercing  with  a  retrospective  glance  the  murky 
pall  of  a  bygone  sorrow,  or  whether  in  maternal  solici- 
tude for  her  little  ones  she  was  trying  to  pierce  the  fateful 
future,  none  could  tell.  That  the  ghost  of  a  lifelong  sor- 
row lay  hidden  behind  a  polished  exterior  I  telt  perfectly 
sure.  On  being  presented  to  my  wife  the  two  ladies 
were  equally  charmed  with  each  other,  and  were  soon  on 
an  intimate  footing. 

Captain  Oliver  greeted  me  with  the  easy,  friendly,  con- 
fidential manner  of  an  old  acquaintance  which  was  per- 
fectly charming.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  not  a  care  in  the  world.  He  was  appar- 
ently a  man  of  ample  means,  as  among  the  numerous 
trunks  containing  an  extensive  wardrobe  there  was  a  small 
iron  chest  filled  with  Spanish  doubloons. 

We  sailed  the  following  day  for  the  Sandwich  islands, 
arriving  at  Honolulu  after  a  short  passage  of  twenty-two 
days.  During  the  passage  he  recounted  many  adventures 
connected  with  his  business  operations  in  the  Golden  West. 
He  had  been  in  California,  where  he  had  maae  quite  a 
fortune,  he  said,  in  lucky  speculations.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  and  built  the  clipper  ship  Banner,  loaded  her 
with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  that  suited  the  markets  of 
Peru,  and  sent  his  ship  on  to  Callao,  while  he  with  his 
family  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  went  down  the 
coast  of  South  America  by  steamer,  arriving  at  Callao 
some  months  in  advance  of  his  ship.  He  consigned  the 
Banner  to  the  house  of  Elmore  &  Co. ;  then,  with  his  in- 
voice of  goods  and  bills  of  lading,  he  went  into  the  mar- 
ket and  sold  a  large  portion  of  his  ship's  cargo,  "toarrive," 
realizing  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  then  chartered  his 
ship  to  load  copper  ore  for  Europe,  received  a  cash  ad- 
vance on  his  freight  to  Europe,  and  left  the  house  of  El- 
more &  Co.  to  settle  up  the  balance  of  his  business  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Banner  at  Callao. 

He  seemed  never  to  weary  of  praising  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  beautiful  ship.  He  would  sit  for  hours  and  tell 
how  he  had  personally  superintended  her  construction; 
had  seen  every  timber  and  piece  of  wood  from  keel  to 
truck  placed  in  its  position,  and  every  bolt,  spike  and  nail 
driven  home,  to  his  perfect  satisfaction ;  and  had  selected 
her  sails  and  rigging  from  the  best  material  which  could 
be  found  in  the  country.  The  ship's  linen  and  plate  were 
something  magnificent,  with  miniature  ships  and  banners 
embroidered  on  the  one,  and  elegant  designs  of  vessels  of 
every  description,  from  the  ancient  Spanish  galleon  to 
the  stately  modern  clipper,  all  engraved  in  the  most  elab- 
orate manner  and  with  the  utmost  skill,  on  the  other. 
How  Captain  Oliver  must  have  quietly  enjoyed  these  de- 
scriptions of  his  beautiful  ship  will  appear  hereafter. 
.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Honolulu,  Captain  Oliver  and  fam- 
ily, my  wife  and  myself,  left  the  Lady  Jane  and  moved 
to  the  French  hotel,  occupying  adjoining  suites  of  rooms. 

During  the  few  days  that  I  remained  at  the  islands  we 
were  much  together.  The  captain  tried  very  hard  to  buy 
the  Lady  Jane,  but  she  was  not  for  sale.  He  wanted,  he 
said,  a  vessel  to  take  him  around  the  world,  combining 
business  with  pleasure,  as  in  the  next  two  years  he  would 
probably  visit  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  in  advance  of 
the  Banner,  purchasing  and  selling  cargoes  and  look- 
ing after  the  general  business  of  the  ship.  As  I  was  out 
of  employment,  with  a  young  wife  who  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant companion  for  Mrs.  Oliver,  I  was  just  the  party  he 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  a  fast  vessel,  if  he  could  find  one, 
and  take  him  around  the  world  on  his  commercial  vent- 
ures. After  passing  some  ten  days  at  the  islands,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  vessel  fitted  for  the  service  required,  we 
parted  company.  I  sailed  in  the  steamer  Polynesia,  for 
San  Francisco,  leaving  the  captain  at  Honolulu.  He 
came  down  to  the  ship  to  see  me  off,  and  the  last  words 
he  said  to  me  were,  if  ever  I  met  the  ship  Banner  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  go  on  board  and  use  his  name,  and  I 
would  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

How  he  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  huge 
practical  joke  he  was  playing.  I  can  see  him  now,  the 
handsome  scoundrel,  with  his  dark-blue  eyes  and  sunny 
hair  beaming  on  me  with  his  bewitching  smile,  wishing 
me  the  kindest  of  good-byes.  But  gentle  Mrs.  Oliver,  as 
she  withdrew  from  my  wife's  farewell  embrace,  had  the 
sad  expression  which  Eve  might  have  worn  when  leaving 
forever  behind  her  the  bloom  of  Eden. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  San  Francisco  I  rented  a  small  cot- 
tage on  Broadway,  being  in  no  condition  for  housekeep- 
ing. On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor, Captain  Youngel,  very  kindly  invited  us  to  dine  with 
them.  We  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure;  and 
thereby  hangs  the  balance  of  this  tale. 
While  sitting  in  their  parlor,  my  wife  and  myself,  await- 


ing the  summons  to  dinner,  as  is  usual  under  like  circum- 
stances we  amused  ourselves  in  looking  over  the  maga- 
zines and  photographs  scattered  about  on  the  center-table. 
One  photograph  was  a  sharp  surprise ;  it  was  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  two  little  girls,  Florence  and  Fanny, 
whom  we  had  left  at  the  Sandwich  islands  ten  days  be- 
fore. At  this  instant  Mrs.  Youngel  entered  the  room, 
bringing  with  her  a  gentleman  whom  she  introduced  as 
her  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Wolfsden.  After  exchanging 
the  compliments  of  the  day,  Colonel  Wolfsden  asked  us 
where  we  were  from.  We  stated  concisely  the  fact  that  we 
were  from  New  York  to  Callao,  to  Honolulu,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thereupon  he  immediately  opened  a  large  locket, 
and  presented  to  our  astonished  eyes  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  and  her  two  daughters,  and  asked  if  we  had  ever 
chanced  to  meet  them.  We  said  that  we  had  seen  the 
orieinals  of  the  picture  about  ten  days  past  at  Honolulu. 
The  announcement  struck  him  like  a  blow.  Strong, 
powerful  man  that  he  was,  he  shivered  like  an  aspen,  and 
sunk  helpless  into  a  chair,  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
concentrated  rage.  Mrs.  Oliver  and  daughters  were  his 
own  runaway  wife  and  children. 

When  Colonel  Wolfsden  had  somewhat  regained  his 
composure  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  we  knew 
of  the  Olivers.  In  return  he  gave  us  the  opening  chapter 
of  as  unscrupulous  a  piece  of  scoundrelism  and  villainy 
as  ever  disgraced  civilized  society.  "I  have  been,"  began 
the  colonel,  "for  some  three  years  the  local  agent  for  a  line 
of  opposition  steamers  on  the  Sacramento  river.  In  an 
evil  hour  I  became  acquainted  with  John  Jacob  Punches, 
of  the  firm  of  Travers  &  Punches,  brokers  and  com- 
mission merchants.  Punches  often  traveled  on  the  boats, 
in  pursuit  of  his  business.  We  met  often,  and  became 
intimate  friends.  I  introduced  him  to  my  wife.  His 
pleasing  address,  graceful  exterior,  and  polished  manners 
were  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  rough  ele- 
ments by  which  we  were  surrounded  in  those  primitive 
days  of  California  society.  1  trusted  him  implicity.  I 
had  been  on  his  bonds  for  a  large  amount,  my  doors  and 
my  purse  alike  were  ever  open  to  him,  and  I  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  Margaret. 

"One  day  Margaret  said  she  would  like  to  take  the 
children  and  make  a  trip  East,  to  visit  her  friends. 
Though  loath  to  part  with  her  for  so  long  a  time,  having 
never  refused  her  any  thing  in  our  married  life,  I  readily 
consented.  She  sailed  on  the  steamer  for  Panama.  The 
next  day  I  missed  Punches.  I  thought  little  of  that;  but 
when  days  and  weeks  went  by  and  he  had  been  seen  by 
no  one  in  his  accustomed  haunts  I  mourned  my  friend  as 
dead,  the  victim  of  foul  play  or  some  fatal  accident. 

"I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  ghastly  facts  of  the 
case  in  a  manner  rude  enough  to  turn  the  brain  and  rend 
the  heart  of  the  strongest  mortal. 

"I  received  a  call  one  morning  from  Sam  Brannan, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  East.  He  commenced 
in  his  usual  boisterous  off-hand  manner  by  saying  'I  met 
that  d — d  scoundrel  Punches,  that  friend  of  yours,  on 
the  isthmus.  He  told  me  he  had  met  a  lady  and  two 
children  on  the  steamer,  and  he  was  obliged  to  see  them 
through  to  New  York.  He  was  a  little  short  of  ready 
money,  and  "would  I  advance  him  a  thousand  dollars  and 
take  his  check  on  Page,  Burant  &  Co.?"  I  had  always 
thought  well  of  the  fellow,  and  gave  him  the  money.  On 
presenting  his  check  at  the  bank  I  received  not  the 
money  but  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Punches  had  never 
had  an  account  there.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  the 
victim  of  a  swindler.  I  have  since  learned  that  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Wolfsden  and  daughters  were  the  lady  and  children 
that  Punches  was  traveling  with,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Captain  John  O.  Oliver,  wife  and  daughters.  Colonel 
Bill,  it's  my  opinion  that  you  are  a  grass  widower,  and  I've 
lost  a  thousand  dollars.' 

"Mr.  Brannan  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me  standing, 
thunderstruck,  leaning  against  a  lamp  post.  It  was  the 
oft  repeated  story ;  worth  and  honesty  beneath  a  rough 
exterior  was  no  match  for  the  acquirements  and  hand- 
some person  of  a  polished  scoundrel.  My  idol  had  fallen 
from  its  pedestal  and  proved  to  be  very  common  clay; 
the  sun  of  my  happiness  had  been  eclipsed.  In  the  noon 
of  manhood  my  life  was  a  ruin.  All  that  was  left  of  man 
in  me  when  I  recovered  from  the  shock  was  the  one  cen- 
tral idea  of  vengeance,  deadly  vengeance.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  I  have  exhausted  every  source  of  information,  but  in 
vain.  I  am  now  on  their  trail,  and  the  world  is  too  small 
to  hold  me  and  my  betrayer.  The  steamer  Peytona  sails 
for  Honolulu  to-morrow.  I  leave  with  her.  'Vengeance 
is  mine,'  saith  the  Lord."  So  saying,  Colonel  Wolfsden 
arose,  bade  us  a  hearty  farewell,  and  left  the  house.  The 
expression  of  deadly  hatred  which  the  colonel  wore  on 
his  face  was  something  fearful  to  look  at.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  murder  was  written  in  every  line  of  his 
countenance. 

We  will  now  return  to  follow  the  checkered  career  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Punches,  alias  Captain  John  O.  Oliver,  from 
the  time  Mr.  Brannan  left  him  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
After  relieving  Mr.  Brannan  of  his  thousand  dollars  he 
proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  built  the  clipper  ship 
Banner,  on  paper  only;  launched  her,  loaded  her  with  a 
cargo  which  suited  the  markets  of  Peru,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  forged  her  papers  for  the  custom-house.  Regis- 
ter, measurement,  official  numbers,  clearance,  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  crew  list,  and  all  the  documents  which 
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prove  the  existence  of  an  American  ship,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Punches  in  his  private  sitting-room  in  an  hotel  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  penman ;  he  had 
reduced  forgery  to  a  fine  art,  and  the  Banner  and  her 
cargo  were  the  results.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  his 
first  venture  in  ship-building  on  paper  we  have  seen  by  his 
brilliant  achievement  in  swindling  the  merchants  of  Callao 
by  selling  the  Banner's  cargo  to  arrive.  At  Honolulu  he 
followed  his  hand ;  he  sold  to  Swan  &  Clifford,  a  heavy 
ship-chandlery  firm,  a  large  part  of  the  ship  Banner's 
cargo,  to  arrive,  and  received  half  cash  and  half  whalers' 
drafts  on  New  Bedford.  The  merchants  of  Honolulu 
were  delighted  with  his  liberal  manner  of  doing  business; 
he  was  presented  at  court,  and  soon  became  a  favorite ; 
the  upper  circles  of  society  were  charmed  with  the 
handsome  stranger,  who  scattered  his  wealth  with  the 
liberality  of  a  prince.  After  supplying  the  market  with 
the  most  of  the  Banner's  cargo,  and  turning  his  whalers' 
bills  into  cash  at  a  very  liberal  discount,  he  one  fine  day 
chartered  a  steamboat  and  invited  the  king,  nobles  and 
foreign  representatives,  with  the  civil  authorities  and  many 
leading  merchants,  to  go  with  him  on  an  excursion  around 
some  of  the  leeward  islands.  The  party  was  made  up, 
and  they  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  with  a  splendid  col- 
lation on  board — hampers  of  fruit  and  numberless  baskets 
of  wine, — with  colors  flying,  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
band  playing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  compliment 
to  their  generous  American  host.  When  they  had  steamed 
about  half-way  down  the  harbor  the  clipper  ship  Stag 
Hound  sailed  into  port  and  anchored.  She  was  from 
San  Francisco,  bound  to  Hongkong,  and  only  stopped 
at  the  islands  to  leave  the  mail.  The  excursionists  would 
pass  near  her  in  going  out.  Captain  Oliver  obtained  per- 
mission of  His  Majesty  and  the  invited  guests  to  go  aboard 
the  Stag  Hound  and  ascertain  if  there  were  any  dispatches 
for  him  from  the  United  States.  He  returned  in  a  few 
moments,  stating  to  his  waiting  friends  that  he  had  re- 
ceived important  advices  by  the  Stag  Hound  which  re- 
quired his  presence  in  China  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was 
more  than  sorry  to  leave  them  so  suddenly,  but  they  must 
go  on  and  enjoy  themselves.  He  would  go  ashore,  settle 
up  his  affairs,  pay  for  the  excursion,  and  take  passage  that 
afternoon  in  the  Stag  Hound  for  Hong  Kong.  They  gave 
him  three  rousing  cheers  for  a  farewell,  while  the  band 
struck  up  "Good-bye,  Sweetheart."  The  steamer  then 
passed  on  her  way  out  of  the  harbor,  and  Captain  Oliver 
went  on  shore,  packed  up  his  effects,  brought  his  family 
on  board  the  Stag  Hound,  and  left  Honolulu  behind  him 
forever.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  large  amount  of 
forged  whalers'  drafts  on  New  Bedford,  which,  of  course, 
were  a  dead  loss  to  the  holders.  He  entirely  ruined  the 
firm  of  Swan  &  Clifford,  who  closed  their  store  and  ab- 
sconded from  the  islands.  The  royal  excursionists,  on 
their  return,  had  to  foot  their  own  bills.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  one  on  which  the  Stag  Hound  left  the  islands  the 
steamer  Peytona  arrived  at  Honolulu,  having  on  board 
Colonel  Wolfsden.  He  was  disguised  as  a  miner,  and 
meant  business. 

Upon  landing  he  went  straight  to  the  French  hotel, 
walked  up  to  Captain  Oliver's  rooms,  and  knocked  at  his 
door.  He  held  a  letter  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the 
other.  He  intended  on  meeting  Oliver  to  present  him 
with  the  letter,  and  as  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  it 
the  colonel  intended  to  cut  him  open.  A  colored  servant 
answered  the  knock  and  informed  the  colonel  that  Cap- 
tain Oliver  had  sailed  the  previous  day  for  Hongkong. 
Disappointed  vengeance,  baffled  hatred,  and  smothered 
rage  nearly  suffocated  Wolfsden.  With  a  heavy  heart  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  steamer.  "I  would  willingly 
have  hung,"  he  said,  "to  have  killed  Oliver." 

Meanwhile  the  enterprising  Captain  Oliver,  who  had 
introduced  the  novel  idea  of  ship-building  on  paper  into 
the  American  merchant  marine,  was  enjoying  himself 
immensely  on  board  the  Stag  Hound,  flying  over  the 
bounding  billows  toward  Hongkong.  Upon  arriving  at 
that  port  Oliver  presented  letters  of  introduction  to  Rus- 
sel  &  Co.,  and  other  prominent  merchants,  which  were 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  soon  placed  him  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  best  people  in  the  city.  Among  the 
merchants  of  Hongkong,  Oliver  had  letters  to  Captain  de 
Silva,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  place,  whose  house 
carried  a  heavy  line  of  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  sold  this  gentleman  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  to  arrive  by  the  ship  Banner.  Captain  de  Silva 
was  so  pleased  with  his  business  relations  with  the  pol- 
ished American  that  he  placed  a  handsome  villa  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  at  Oliver's  disposal,  bidding  him  make 
himself  at  home  until  his  ship  should  arrive.  Oliver  was 
well  aware  that  the  next  ship  that  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Hongkong  would  bring  the  news  of  his  villainies. 
He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  secretly  chartered  a 
fast  brig,  and  kept  her  anchored  in  the  river,  near  his 
villa,  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice.  Meanwhile  the 
captain  of  the  brig  kept  watch  in  the  city,  and  was  to 
notify  Oliver  the  moment  a  ship  from  San  Francisco  was 
signaled.  Oliver  had  occupied  the  luxuriant  quarters 
at  DeSilva's  villa  about  a  week,  when,  one  evening  about 
sundown,  the  captain  of  the  brig  came  to  the  villa,  in  hot 
haste,  and  told  Oliver  that  the  clipper  ship  Flying  Fish, 
from  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Honolulu,  was  signaled 
in  the  offing.  Oliver,  with  his  family,  immediately 
fled  on  board  the  brig,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness 


sailed  away  for  Manilla.  On  the  following  day,  when 
the  mail  of  the  Flying  Fish  was  opened,  the  late  papers 
from  California  and  the  Sandwich  islands  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  Oliver's  piracies,  from  the  time  he  robbed  Bran- 
nan  on  the  isthmus  until  he  sailed  from  Honolulu  in  the 
Stag  Hound.  The  commercial  circles  of  Hong  Kong 
were  in  a  fever  of  excitement  over  the  daring  exploits  of 
this  civil  buccaneer.  Upon  inquiry  and  examination  all 
the  letters  of  introduction  and  credit,  bills  of  lading,  in- 
voices, and  all  the  vouchers  relating  to  the  Banner's 
i  cargo,  were  found  to  be  forgeries.  The  trading  world 
stood  aghast  at  the  nonchalance  of  a  successful  scoundrel. 
Commerce  could  protect  itself  from  the  rover  of  the  sea 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  but  who  was  secure  against  the 
dashing  pirate  with  cultivated  suaveness  and  polished 
address,  who  boldly  captured  your  confidence,  robbing 
and  sending  you  headlong  to  ruin  with  a  scratch  of  his 
pen? 

After  a  few  days  De  Silva  learned  that  Oliver  was  at 
Manilla.  He  pursued  him  to  that  port,  found  him  at  his 
hotel,  enjoying  life  with  the  luxuriant  ease  of  a  man  of 
ample  means  and  a  clear  conscience.  He  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  happy,  gave  De  Silva  a  smiling  welcome,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  him.  When  De  Silva  asked  Oliver 
for  his  money,  that  dare-devil  look  came  into  the  pirate's 
eyes  which,  as  all  who  had  ever  known  J.  J.  Punches 
knew,  meant  mischief.  "I  am  truly  sorry,  De  Silva,  that 
I  can't  accommodate  you,"  replied  Oliver;  "but  I  am 
gambling  against  the  world,  and  playing  a  lone  hand,  and 
I  never  return  my  winnings.  If  you  think  my  little  opera- 
tion with  you  dishonest,  I  shall  be  discourteous  enough 
to  say  that  your  opinion  is  not  worth  to  me  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar.  If  you  desire  satisfaction  for  what  you  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  a  swindle,  I  will  accommodate 
you.  Send  your  friend  to  me,  naming  time,  place  and 
weapons,  and  I  am  at  your  service.    Good  morning." 

And  the  handsome  buccaneer  bowed  the  old  gentle- 
man out  and  closed  the  door.  De  Silva,  not  wishing  to 
be  murdered  as  well  as  robbed,  and  as  there  was  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  by  which  he  could  reach  the  pirate,  re- 
turned sadly  to  Hong  Kong,  his  only  consolation  being 
that  he  had  forty  thousand  weighty  reasons  why  he  should 
never  more  buy  cargoes  to  arrive. 

About  six  months  after  we  left  Oliver  at  Manilla  he  was 
heard  of  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  De  Lee,  where  he 
bought  of  Brooks  Bros,  the  bark  Messenger  Bird,  for 
$6,000.  The  vessel  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  in  ballast, 
ready  for  sea.  He  called  for  his  bill  of  sale  on  Saturday, 
too  late  for  banking  hours,  received  it,  and  drew  his  check, 
payable  on  the  following  Monday.  Brooks  felt  safe,  as 
the  bark  could  not  clear  from  the  custom-house  until 
Monday.  If  he  had  any  suspicions  of  De  Lee — which  he 
said  afterward  he  had  not, — the  fact  that  any  ves- 
sel going  to  sea  without  her  papers  would  be  declared  a 
pirate  and  become  a  lawful  prize  to  the  first  man-of-war 
which  found  her,  was  security  enough ;  so  that  trans- 
fering  the  ownership  to  De  Lee  before  the  money  was 
paid  was  a  matter  of  no  moment.  But  Brooks  Brothers 
reckoned  without  their  host.  Between  Saturday  at  sun- 
down and  Monday  at  daylight  the  Messenger  Bird  had 
left  Boston  for  parts  unknown,  and  it  was  many 
months  before  she  was  again  seen  in  Atlantic  waters. 
De  Lee's  check  was  presented  at  the  bank  on  Monday, 
and  Brooks  received  the  curt  reply  of  "No  funds."  De 
Lee  had  run  away  with  the  bark,  without  any  papers  ex- 
cept the  bill  of  sale  which  showed  ownership,  and  that 
was  all  he  wanted.  We  next  find" Captain  de  Lee  at  Mon- 
tevideo, master  and  owner  of  the  bark  Messenger  Bird. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  that  port  he  went  direct  to  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  and  made  a  sworn  statement  that  he  had  lost 
his  tin  box  containing  the  ship's  papers,  overboard  at 
sea.  Thereupon  the  consul  gave  him  a  sea-letter  which 
would  afford  him  the  same  protection  as  a  register  until 
he  should  arrive  at  some  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  when  he  could  procure  a  new  set  of  papers.  Hav- 
ing thus  placed  his  vessel  on  a  legal  footing  commer- 
cially, he  went  into  the  market  and  purchased  a  load  of 
coffee.  It  took  some  days  to  collect  the  cargo  and  store 
it  on  board  the  vessel.  On  the  evening  following  the  day 
on  which  the  bark  was  loaded  Captain  de  Lee  gave 
a  grand  entertainment — a  ball  and  supper — to  the  mer- 
chants and  planters  of  whom  he  had  bought  his  cargo  of 
coffee.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  festival  was  at  its 
height,  when  a  courier  came  from  the  ship  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Captain  and  Mrs.  de  Lee,  saying  their  youngest 
daughter  Fanny  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  cholera ;  would  they  come  immediately?  De 
Lee  requested  a  prominent  merchant  who  was  standing 
near  to  make  his  excuses  for  his  temporary  absence,  say- 
ing he  would  return  in  two  hours,  and  placed  his  wife  on 
his  arm  and  hurried  away.  The  entertainment  was  a 
grand  success.  Many  regrets  were  expressed  for  the 
absence  of  the  generous  American  and  his  accomplished 
lady,  whose  princely  liberality  had  given  them  a  night's 
enjoyment  uneclipsed  in  the  splendor  of  its  appointments 
by  any  preceding  entertainment  in  the  social  annals  of 
the  city.  It  was  past  noon  on  the  following  day  before 
the  tired  revelers  opened  their  eyes  again  on  the  work- 
day world.  Dom  Pedro  Murrillo,  the  heaviest  shipper  of 
coffee  on  the  American  vessel,  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
news  of  the  flight  of  the  Messenger  Bird.  He  immedi- 
ately called  on  the  American  consul  and  stated  the  facts. 


That  official  was  astounded  to  learn  that  De  Lee  had 
sailed,  leaving  behind  him  his  only  protection  on  the 
ocean — his  sea-letter. 

There  was  wild  commotion  in  the  business  circles  of 
Montevideo  for  a  few  days,  until  the  swindled  merchants 
settled  down  to  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  accom- 
plished Captain  de  Lee  had  stolen  an  entire  cargo  of 
coffee  and  sailed  away  with  his  booty,  leaving  behind  him 
a  long  list  of  indebtedness  for  a  farewell  banquet,  to  be 
settled  by  his  crestfallen  victims.  Two  days  after  De 
Lee  sailed  from  Montevideo  an  American  man-of-war 
entered  the  harbor  in  search  of  him,  but  the  bird  had 
flown,  no  one  knew  whither.  Meanwhile  the  Messenger 
Bird  spread  her  snowy  wings  to  the  gale,  passed  the 
stormy  Horn,  and  filled  her  swelling  sails  with  the  south- 
east trades.  De  Lee's  objective  point  was  Tahiti,  the 
French  capital  of  the  Society  islands,  at  which  port  he 
arrived  after  a  pleasant  passage,  in  buoyant  spirits  at  the 
success  of  his  last  exploits. 

He  immediately  went  on  shore,  called  on  Mr.  Turner, 
the  American  consul,  subscribed  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  false  oath  sworn  to  at  Montevideo,  left  a  five  hun- 
dred dollar  excuse  on  the  consul's  table  for  not  having 
any  papers,  received  his  sea-letter,  and  walked  away  as 
cheerful  as  a  missionary. 

De  Lee  sold  his  cargo  of  coffee  to  the  merchants  of 
Tahiti,  received  his  coin,  cleared  his  vessel  for  ports  in 
the  Pacific,  and  sailed  away.  Five  days  after  his  depart- 
ure a  French  man-of-war  anchored  at  Tahiti  and  notified 
the  authorities  to  be  on  the  watch  for  a  piratical  craft 
called  the  Messenger  Bird,  one  Captain  de  Lee,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  The  captain 
of  the  French  frigate  said  he  had  orders  from  his  gov- 
ernment to  take  or  sink  the  pirate  wherever  found.  The 
French  commander  was  much  chagrined  when  informed 
that  he  had  missed  his  chance  of  capturing  the  buccaneer. 

Six  months  rolled  away,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
daring  freebooter,  who  waved  his  flag  in  insolent  defi- 
ance of  the  ocean  police  of  evefy  nation  and  deliberately 
plundered  the  trading  world  with  his  pen.  In  commer- 
cial circles  it  was  sincerely  hoped  by  many  that  in  some 
wild  cyclone  of  the  Pacific  the  Messenger  Bird  had 
folded  her  wings  over  her  daring  commander,  and  that 
De  Lee  had  gone  to  an  everlasting  sleep  among  the  coral 
caves  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  the  world  was 
mistaken.  The  enterprising  rover  of  the  sea  was  very 
much  alive.  After  leaving  Tahiti  he  sailed  for  the  Amoor 
river,  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north  Pacific 
coast.  He  ran  his  vessel  well  up  the  river,  dismantled 
her,  housed  her  over,  and  remained  there,  ice-bound,  all 
winter.  He  did  not  wish  to  get  out,  and  no  one  could 
get  in  to  him  ;  he  was  safe  until  spring.  He  came  there 
for  a  purpose ;  he  had  brought  with  him  a  portable  smelt- 
ing-works,  and  immediately  commenced  operations. 
He  melted  and  turned  into  bullion  bars  all  of  the  money 
which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  many  adventurous  swin- 
dles. In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  broke  up,  the  Messenger 
Bird  refitted,  and  in  a  new  dress  of  paint  sailed  proudly 
out  of  the  Amoor  river,  bounding  away  merrily  over  the 
rolling  sea  toward  the  Philippine  islands,  while  her  ad- 
venturous commander  walked  his  quarter-deck  the  in- 
carnation of  happy  villainy.  Upon  his  arrival  among  the 
wealthy  dons  at  the  Philippines  he  sold  his  bullion,  re- 
ceiving coin  in  return.  Here  there  was  no  American 
consul,  and  his  clearance  from  Tahiti  passed  him  all 
right  at  the  custom-house.  When  asked  his  destination 
from  that  port,  De  Lee  said  he  was  bound  to  Manilla,  to 
buy  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  San  Francisco.  In  that  case 
the  merchants  would  reship  the  bullion  on  board 
his  vessel  and  send  it  to  Manilla,  to  be  for- 
warded to  Spain  for  coinage.  The  arrangement 
was  made,  and  De  Lee  received  the  bullion  again  on 
board,  having  in  this  operation  doubled  his  money,  be- 
side receiving  a  small  sum  on  freight  for  carrying  the  gold 
to  Manilla.  He  did  not  stop  to  give  a  ball  to  the  dons, 
but  provisioned  his  ship  and  immediately  put  to  sea.  In 
what  direction  he  shaped  his  desperate  course  none  ever 
knew,  or  when  or  where  he  quit  his  roving  life  and  trans- 
ferred the  Messenger  Bird  to  other  hands  was  never 
known. 

Something  like  a  year  after  De  Lee  sailed  away  from 
the  Philippine  islands  his  bark  was  found  sailing  up 
the  Mediterranean,  under  Algerian  colors,  and  was  called 
the  "Margaret  Jane,"  after  Wolfsden's  wife.  She  was 
seized  by  an  American  man-of-war,  and  was  finally  con- 
veyed back  to  her  original  owners,  the  Brooks  Brothers. 
Some  years  after,  when  the  exploits  of  De  Lee  and 
the  Messenger  Bird  were  nearly  forgotten,  I  met  a  gentle- 
man who  is  in  San  Francisco  now  who  had  been  travel- 
ing in  Europe.  In  course  of  conversation,  among  other 
things,  he  said:  "I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  that 
heaven  of  rogues,  Baden-Baden ;  he  has  figured  under 
many  aliases— Punches,  Oliver,  De  Lee,— and  is  known 
at  Baden  as  the  Count  De  Leland.  I  recognized  him  in 
a  moment,  and  called  him  Punches.  He  placed  his  fin- 
ger on  his  lip  and  whispered  the  one  word  mum.  He  is 
very  wealthy,  and  owns  the  most  magnificent  gambling 
hell  in  Baden-Baden.  He  treated  me  like  a  prince  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  city,  and  we  became  quite  intimate. 
When  I  asked  him  if  Mrs.  Wolfsden  was  with  him  still, 
he  laughingly  replied,  'Oh  no;  I  wanted  a  younger 
woman,  so  I  gave  her  twenty  thousand  dollars  and 
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shipped  her  off  to  Australia,  where  she  married  a  rich 
planter.  I  believe  she  is  now  dead.'  'And  the  children?' 
I  inquired.  'Oh,  they  are  at  school  in  Paris,'  he  replied, 
'and  well  provided  for.'  When  we  parted  I  told  him  I 
should  return  to  California,  and  asked  him  if  I  should 
keep  the  secret  of  his  disguise.  He  replied,  pleasantly, 
'Oh  no,  it  is  no  matter.  I  feel,'  said  he,  'a  presentiment 
that  I  am  approaching  the  end  of  my  golden  chain.'" 

"He  played  a  desperate  game,"  I  remarked,  as  my 
friend  finished. 

"Yes;  he  stacked  the  cards  and  won  every  trick." 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  heard  of  De  Lee, 
but  the  fascinating  smile  had  vanished,  the  bewitching 
glance  of  his  dark-blue  eye  was  shrouded  in  eternal  night, 
the  scheming  brain  was  laid  away  in  everlasting  repose. 
All  we  know  of  his  ultimate  fate  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There,  in  a  grove 
of  dark  chestnut  trees,  rises  a  lofty  monument  of  Egyptian 
marble,  at  whose  base  stands  a  solemn  sphinx.  The 
summit  of  the  shaft  is  crowned  by  a  stranded  bark,  on 
whose  shattered  mast  with  folded  wings  rests  a  carrier- 
dove.  The  simple  record  on  the  stone  tells  naught  ex- 
cept, "Here  lies  the  Count  de  Leland,  killed  in  a  duel, 
by  an  English  Peer."  There  is  another  grave,  far  away 
from  the  British  isles,  among  strange  people  in  a  strange 
land.  In  Australia,  some  ten  miles  out  of  Melbourne,  in 
a  grove  of  tall  eucalyptus  trees,  stands  a  simple  shaft, 
with  the  legend,  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of 
William  Wolfsden,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart."  Colonel 
Wolfsden  is  still  a  hale,  hearty  old  man,  of  seventy-four, 
and  resides  at  Calistoga.  He  is  still  the  best  shot  in  the 
state,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  with  his  dogs  and  gun. 
Punches's  old  partner,  Captain  Ned  Travers,  is  still  an 
active  business  man  in  San  Francisco,  and  lately  held  the 
position  of  pilot  commissioner.  Israel  Kershaw,  the 
once  owner  of  the  Lady  Jane,  is  still  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  although  many  of  our  old  acquaintances  of  '54 
are  asleep  beneath  the  daisies,  still  there  are  a  number 
living  in  California  who  well  remember  the  career  of  the 
Messenger  Bird  and  her  daring  commander. 


SUSPENSE. 


Heart-sickness,  that  of  old  the  wise  man  knew, 
Despite  his  wisdom,  creepeth  like  a  pall 
Over  the  opulent  spring-time,  quenching  all 

The  sunshine,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  blue 

Into  one  gray  monotony  of  hue. 
I  hear  from  budding  boughs  the  thrush's  call: 
From  beaded  spray  the  tinted  blossoms  fall 

Upon  the  long  lush  grasses  wet  with  dew; 
And  all  this  harmony  of  light  and  song— 

These  swift  cloud-shadows,  purpling  hilland  wold, 

These  emerald  spaces  betwixt  leaves  of  gold- 
Strikes  on  my  dull  brain  with  a  sense  of  wrong. 

Spring  to  a  sad  heart  suddenly  grown  cold, 
Seems  a  vain  story,  tedious  told  and  long! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  May  26,  1886. 
I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  Balzac's 
Eugenie  Grandet,  with  a  grandiloquent  circular  announc- 
ing that  it  is  "the  first  attempt  to  do  the  great  French 
author  justice"  in  America.  I  have  not  read  the  book; 
I  have  no  idea  whether  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  the 
translation  Wight  and  Goodrich  made  for  Rudd  & 
Carleton  twenty-six  years  ago ;  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
come  to  me,  because  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  something 
worth  the  telling.  This  is  not  "the  first  attempt  to  do  the 
great  French  author  justice"  in  America,  by  any  means. 
As  I  hint  above,  the  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago, 
and  the  man  who  made  it  happens  to  be  just  now  a  sort 
of  current  news  item.  After  a  great  many  threats  and 
false  starts  George  W.  Carleton  tells  me  that  he  has  finally 
turned  his  back  on  the  making  of  books  and  the  selling 
of  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  statement  means  much  to  you 
as  you  read  it,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  by 
the  time  I  have  got  through.  In  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Carleton  the  literature  of  New  York  loses  the  most  origi- 
nal and  enterprising  publisher  who  has  helped  to  develop 
it.  His  commercial  reputation  has  been  overshadowed 
in  the  public  eye  by  greater  and  more  pretentious  houses, 
but  his  repute  is  firmly  grounded  on  the  same  substantial 
foundation  as  our  literature  itself.  He  will  live  in  the 
history  of  American  authorship  with  the  men  and  women 
his  keen  instinct  discovered  and  his  enterprise  developed 
an  audience  for. 

It  is  twenty-nine  years  since  George  W.  Carleton  and 
Edward  P.  Rudd  opened  a  little  book-shop  on  Broadway, 
near  Duane  street.  Their  chief  capital  was  courage  and 
brains.  The  junior  member  (the  firm  title  being  Rudd  & 
Carleton)  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  literary  tastes,  with 
a  dash  of  the  artistic.  He  was  an  expert  humorous- 
draughtsman  and  a  writer  of  popular  humorous  skits. 
One  of  his  hobbies  was  a  firm  belief  in  sensations  in  liter- 
ature— things  whose  novelty  would  command  attention 
and  whose  excellence  would  enforce  respect.  When  he 
could  not  find  them  he  created  them.  He  put  this  prin- 
ciple in  practice  at  the  very  start,  and  it  was  the  making 
of  his  reputation  and  the  grounding  of  his  fortune. 

There  was  then  in  this  city  a  briefless  young  barrister 
named  William  Allen  Butler,  He  was  the  son  of  a  famous 


lawyer  named  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  was  once  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  and  who,  though  no 
connection  of  the  man  from  Massachusetts,  was  quite  as 
notable,  though  a  less  aggressive  figure  at  our  bar  in  his 
day.  Young  Butler  was  a  bright  fellow,  a  wit,  wielding  a 
clever  and  caustic  pen,  with  which  he  was  continually 
weaving  epigrams  and  verses  de  societe,  which  had  made  a 
pretty  little  local  reputation  for  him.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  had  wandered 
a  good  deal  abroad,  and  studied  law  with  his  father.  One 
of  his  acquaintances  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Rudd  &:  Carleton,  and  to  him  he  one  day  read  a  light 
but  biting  satire  on  fashionable  extravagance  and  folly, 
which  he  had  amused  himself  with  building  up.  This 
production  the  young  publisher  felt  to  be  an  inspiration. 
He  took  it  in  hand  and  commenced  to  sketch  some  illus- 
trations for  it ;  but,  failing  to  inspire  himself  with  confi- 
dence in  his  own  work,  he  transferred  the  task  to  Augustus 
Hoppin,  a  now-forgotten  draughtsman,  then  very  popu- 
lar with  our  illustrated  press.  Nothing  to  Wear  was  the 
first  publication  of  the  new  house,  and  it  justified  the 
junior  partner's  judgment.  It  was  the  sensation  of  the 
day,  the  more  so  as  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  a 
spirited  dispute  arose  as  to  its  authorship.  This  dispute, 
adroitly  kept  alive  by  publisher  and  author,  aided  its 
intrinsic  quality  to  secure  the  little  book  an  enormous 
sale. 

When  the  sensation  began  to  flag,  Mr.  Carleton's  wit 
stood  ready  to  revive  it.  There  was  a  critic  and  writer 
on  Tlie  Tribune,  named  Mortimer  Thompson,  who  had 
come  out  of  Ohio  to  make  his  fame  as  a  humorist,  over 
the  signature  of  Doesticks.  His  style  was  exaggerated 
and  would  be  viewed  as  old-fashioned  to-day,  but  he  was 
the  Mark  Twain  of  his  time.  He  wrote  for  Rudd  & 
Carleton  a  burlesque  of  Nothing  to  Wear  called  Nothing 
to  Say.  He  turned  the  eight  hundred  lines  off  in  a 
couple  of  nights,  and  received  a  dollar  a  line  for  the 
work.  It  was  perfunctory  and  forced,  but  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  public,  already  well 
warmed  up  by  the  original  poem.  It  sold  by  thousands, 
and  the  languishing  sale  of  the  Butler  poem  revived  with 
it.  The  two  had  a  nearly  equal  popularity  and  circula- 
tion. But  while  Nothing  to  Wear  is  as  fresh  and  readable 
as  ever,  Nothing  to  Say  is  forgotten. 

The  young  firm  was  well  launched  by  this  venture,  and 
soon  began  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  local  literary  pan.  It 
aspired  to  no  great  or  ponderous  productions,  but  flung 
its  airy  bait  for  the  fleeting  fancy  of  the  town.  It  culled 
the  brightest  and  newest  conceits  of  the  bohemians  of  the 
day,  who  made  the  little  shop  a  lounging-place  when 
their  taverns  palled  on  them.  Jests  that  sprang  from  light 
hearts  and  lighter  pockets  made  the  customers  look  up 
from  the  counters  and  stare,  and  wonder  who  those 
queer  fellows  were  with  whom  the  publishers  were  so 
familiar.  In  the  dark  corners  of  the  little  shop  the  jeux 
tfesprit  of  the  men  who  set  the  town  laughing  sparkled 
into  suggestions  and  exploded  into  ideas  that  helped  to 
build  its  fortunes.  The  idle  loungers  in  the  flowery  by- 
ways of  Bohemia,  the  men  who  toyed  with  their  talents 
as  a  baby  might  dandle  its  cheapest  bauble,  found  a  con- 
genial spirit  in  the  junior  member  of  the  firm.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  them  in  all  but  their  unwisdom,  and  it  is 
to  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  with  all  workers  in  their 
field,  that  his  success  is  to  be  laid.  He  could  lunch 
with  them  at  Windust's,  and  dine  at  PfafFs,  under  the 
sidewalk ;  he  could  eat  late  suppers  washed  down  with 
strong  ale;  but  he  had  a  purpose  in  life  beyond  this,  and 
he  worked  it  out.  He  continued  to  write  and  sketch  for 
himself  through  all  the  manifold  involvements  his  busi- 
ness career  entangled  him  in.  While  he  published  the 
works  of  others  he  scattered  his  own,  here  and  there, 
among  the  current  publications  of  the  period.  He  had 
none  of  the  vanity  that  would  have  seduced  feebler  men 
into  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  simply  because 
they  had  the  machinery  for  doing  so  at  hand.  One  of  the 
most  charming  traits  of  his  character  is  his  complete  lib- 
erality of  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  men  who  can 
disassociate  merit  from  personal  feeling  and  personal 
whims.  I  have  known  of  men  whom  he  personally  dis- 
liked who  received  at  his  hands  a  favor  denied  to  his 
own  friends.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  their  claim 
to  professional  consideration.  "Is  this  work  original  and 
good?  Yes.  Is  it  likely  to  pay  the  expense  of  asserting 
its  originality  and  excellence?  The  chances  are  in  its 
favor.  Very  well,  then ;  let  us  print  it,  and  if  there  is 
any  money  in  it,  so  much  the  better  for  us  all."  This  was 
his  creed,  and  it  is  the  creed  that  will  make  any  publish- 
er's fortune,  as  it  made  his,  if  it  has  brains  and  business 
tact  to  help  it  out. 

New  ideas,  and  fresh  conceptions,  wit  and  satire, 
humor,  and  wisdom  that  had  the  properly  light  touch, 
were  certain  of  a  market  with  Rudd  &  Carleton;  and 
while  none  of  the  succeeding  publications  for  some  time 
touched  the  success  won  by  Butler  and  Doesticks,  they 
scored  few  failures.  Their  greatest  hit  after  the  initial 
one  was  with  the  translation  of  Michelet's  L' Amour, 
French  literature  above  the  lowest  serial  trash  being  then 
practically  unknown  to  American  readers.  £' Amour  had 
such  a  vast  acceptance  that  when  the  author's  next  great 
work,  La  Femme,  appeared,  Rudd  &  Carleton  employed 
Doctor  Palmer  to  make  an  immediate  translation  of  it. 
He  was  to  have  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  English 


manuscript  of  its  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  but  if  he 
did  not  deliver  the  work  complete  in  three  days,  ten  dol- 
lars an  hour  for  every  hour's  delay  was  to  be  forfeited. 
He  finished  the  job,  on  a  diet  of  wet  towels  and  strong 
coffee,  dictating  it  to  his  wife  day  and  night.  Then  both 
went  to  bed  exhausted,  and  stayed  there  for  a  week.  Mr. 
Carleton  tells  me  that  upward  of  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  La  Femme  were  sold  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

Dr.  Palmer  is,  by  the  way,  a  character  worth  a  para- 
graph to  himself.  He  was  a  Baltimorean,  and  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  1849  he  went  to  California 
and  became  city  physician  of  San  Francisco.  Two 
years  later,  tired  of  what  he  considered  a  regular  life  even 
in  that  active  community,  he  went  to  China.  He  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  East  India  Company's  campaigns 
in  Burma,  in  1852-53,  and  came  home  to  live  by  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers 
sketches  of  California  and  Asiatic  life,  books  of  travel 
which  Rudd  &  Carleton  published,  plays,  poems,  trans- 
lations, doing  every  thing  well  but  nothing  brilliantly 
enough  to  achieve  a  commanding  reputation.  He  handled 
all  possible  subjects  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  pos- 
sessed the  most  terrific  capacity  for  work.  His  exploit  with 
La  Femme  was  only  one  of  many  similar  ones,  though  it 
was  probably  the  most  conspicuous.  It  was  said  of  him 
once,  by  Oakey  Hall,  when  he  was  reported  to  be  sick, 
that  if  the  paper-dealers  would  donate  him  half  the  profit 
he  had  brought  them  he  would  have  a  competency. 

The  house  was  by  this  time  firmly  and  permanently  es- 
tablished. It  had  moved  up  town  and  expanded  and 
grown  strong.  Its  shelves  displayed  the  names  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  promising  men  of  the  generation.  Stedman 
and  Stoddard,  Saxe  and  O'Brien,  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  and 
Oliver  B.  Bunce,  Halpine  and  Arnold,  were  among  its 
proteges.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  clerking  for  it,  and 
his  works  were  on  its  list.  It  had  put  the  first  of  Adam 
Badeau's  literary  essays  between  covers,  and  given  jolly 
fisherman  Bob  Roosevelt,  then  young  and  full  of  fire,  his 
first  introduction  to  the  public. 

The  success  of  the  French  translations  had  led  the 
publishers  to  pluck  some  posies  from  the  unknown  field 
of  Italian  literature,  always  with  judgment  and  success. 
Then  they  undertook  a  translation  of  Balzac,  the  first  done 
into  English  anywhere.  But  Balzac  was  too  deep  and 
wide  for  America,  and  the  venture  failed,  with  a  heavy 
loss,  and  was  abandoned  when  five  volumes  were  pub- 
lished. It  is  indicative  of  the  nerve  and  stamina  of  the 
firm  that  in  the  face  of  this  failure  it  immediately  under- 
took a  venture  that  seemed  even  more  desperate  and 
hopeless. 

In  1861-62  appeared  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserabks.  It 
was  published  in  parts  in  Paris,  each  volume  representing 
a  book.  Rudd  &  Carleton,  or  rather  George  W.  Carle- 
ton, for  his  partner  had  died  just  before,  took  Hugo  in 
hand,  as  he  had  taken  Michelet.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  were  sold,  and  the  desperate  venture  was  trans- 
formed into  an  extravagant  success.  More  than  this, 
however,  a  market  was  made  for  the  works  of  Victor 
Hugo  which  has  turned  fortunes  in  to  other  publishers — 
as  usual,  ready  to  profit  by  an  experiment  they  dared  not 
make  themselves. 

If  you  go  through  the  list  of  the  Carleton  publications 
you  will  notice  in  it  a  strong  tendency  to  satire  and  to 
humor.  This  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  genial  tempera- 
ment of  the  publisher,  which  always  inclined  him  to  the 
lighter  and  more  jovial  side  of  literature.  He  was  Arte- 
mus  Ward's  first  publisher,  having  met  him  soon  after 
Browne  came  to  New  York  and  recognized  his  genius. 
All  of  Ward's  books  were  put  together  and  edited  by  him, 
the  author  submitting  the  most  bewilderingly  disjointed 
and  slighted  copy.  Their  relations  were  rather  those  of 
of  friends  than  of  commerce ;  and,  indeed,  his  publisher 
was  the  gay  bohemian's  best  counselor  in  his  brief,  bright, 
and  erratic  career.  It  was  in  Carleton's  office  that 
Browne  was  stretched  out  when  he  received  Tom 
Maguire's  dispatch  asking  him — 

"What  will  you  take  for  ten  nights  in  California?" 

Without  getting  up  from  the  sofa,  Browne  wrote  out  the 
reply : 

"Brandy  and  water.    A.  Ward." 

It  was  champagne,  however,  when  he  got  there. 

What  a  curious  variety  the  fates  of  those  the  house  of 
Carleton  helped  to  make  famous  afford!  Fitz  James 
O'Brien,  dead  in  a  military  hospital ;  Mortimer  Thompson, 
dead  in  the  public  hospital  on  Blackwell's  island ;  Miles 
O'Reilly,  dead  in  poverty,  after  a  merry  and  ruined  life; 
Harry  Clapp,  dead,  as  a  privileged  pauper  begging  small 
silver  to  the  last,  to  keep  his  corroded  throat  moist; 
George  Arnold,  faded  out  like  the  flowers  and  grasses  he 
sang  of  so  fragrantly;  Artemus  Ward,  dead,  in  the  zenith 
of  triumph,  of  too  much  good-fellowship;  Lola  Montez, 
worn  out  by  her  wild  and  savage  life,  and  dead  in  misery 
in  an  Astoria  charity.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
that  helped  to  make  our  literature  varied,  and  which  the 
grave  has  engulfed.  To  them  may  be  added  "John 
Phoenix"  and  "Josh  Billings,"  two  humorists  whose 
pseudonyms  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten.  "John 
Paul"  is  now  C.  H.  Webb,  Esq.,  well  to  do,  and  dallying 
with  literature  only  for  recreation;  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  has  become  a  grave  banker,  who  solaces  his 
leisure  with  his  early  love ;  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  is  alive  yet, 
I  believe,  a  mere  wreck  of  the  man  with  whose  brain 
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Ada  Isaacs  Menken  fell  in  love  just  as  she  did  with  John 
C.  Heenan's  muscle;  John  G.  Saxe  writes  no  more;  his 
heart  followed  his  wife  when  she  was  wafted  from  his  side 
into  the  shadows.  Old  and  gray  Richard  Stoddard  still 
tugs  at  the  oar,  chained  to  an  editorial  bench  in  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field's  galley,  77ie  Mail  and  Express.  John 
Esten  Cooke  still  thrives  among  the  Virginia  mountains, 
too  little  known  of  the  world;  and  William  Allen  Butler, 
a  weighty  counselor  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  power,  is  a 
grandfather.  If  Mr.  Carleton  finds  time  heavy  on  his 
hands  in  his  wanderings  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Nile,  and 
wherever  else  good  fortune  will,  I  trust,  follow  him,  let 
him  write,  in  the  pleasant  humor  in  which  he  talks  it,  the 
history  of  his  thirty  years  of  labor  and  of  usefulness,  and 
trace  the  careers  of  the  talents,  wasted  and  applied,  that 
he  has  known  and  helped  upon  their  ways. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Carleton  press  has  not  con- 
tinued its  brilliant  record.  The  publisher,  worn  out  by 
years  of  strenuous  labor,  has  been  much  abroad,  and  in 
his  absence,  and  in  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
trade— deluged  with  cheap  literature  and  catering  to  a 
broken  market — the  old  tours  de  force  have  been  lacking. 
But  he  has  been  still  the  publisher  of  original  works  that 
have  scored  their  marks,  notably  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Evans 
and  the  books  of  Marion  Harland.  He  retires  to  a  leisure 
better  earned  than  most  men's  whose  idleness  is  gilded 
heavier  than  his,  for  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  Croesus. 
If  he  had  been  a  less  original  man ;  if  he  had  drifted  with 
the  tide  on  rafts  of  foreign  literature  instead  of  battling 
the  current  as  he  did,  he  might  count  his  riches  greater 
and  his  esteem  the  less.  Alfred  Trumble. 


HIGH  NOON. 


What  if  thy  life, 
Now  coming  to  its  prime, 

Should  gladden  in  its  strength 
And  prove  more  rich  and  sweet 
Than  all  youth's  promised  time? 

What  if  high  noon, 
With  light  serene  and  fine, 

Should  glorify  life's  length, 
And  show  thee,  made  complete, 
Life's  best  in  its  decline? 

Lillian  H.  Shuey,  in  fune  Overland. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  June  Magazine  of  A?nerican  History  is  a  strong  and 
interesting  number.  Six  articles  of  antiquarian  and  his- 
toric prominence  precede  three  of  current  war  literature. 
The  "Sketch  of  San  Antonio,"  with  which  the  number 
opens,  touches  upon  some  of  the  most  exciting  events  in 
the  history  of  Texas,  and  is  as  readable  as  a  romance.  No 
intelligent  American  can  afford  to  miss  Mr.  Bancroft's 
forcible  essay  on  "Self-Government."  The  Hon.  Charles 
K.  Tuckerman,  former  minister  to  Greece,  contributes  a 
notable  paper  on  the  "Triumph  of  the  American  Princi- 
ple" in  connection  with  the  Trent  affair,  showing  the  mo- 
tives of  Lincoln  and  Seward  in  their  action  at  the  time. 
The  three  civil  war  studies  are  of  the  first  consequence. 
General  Lee  explains  Stonewall  Jackson's  generalship 
and  Fremont's  defeat  at  the  "Battles  of  Port  Republic 
and  Lewiston."  One  of  the  retreating  party  describes 
the  "Retreat  of  Davis  and  the  Confederate  Government 
from  Richmond,"  accompanied  by  a  superb  portrait  in 
steel  of  the  fallen  president ;  and  Mr.  Waller  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  capture  of  Mosby,  "The  Last  of  the  Con- 
federates." 

The  June  Wide  Awake  opens  with  a  charming  frontis- 
piece, "Preparing  for  the  Feast  of  Dolls,"  illustrating 
Professor  Morse's  article  about  Japanese  children.  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood  writes  the  opening  story,  an  exciting 
tale  of  the  Red-Pump  Tavern  in  1856,  called  "The  Ap- 
ples on  the  Crane."  Mrs.  Brush  furnishes  a  good  his- 
torical story  of  the  burning  of  Corlaer,  entitled  "A 
Tender  Heart."  E.  S.  Brooks  contributes  an  historical 
story  also,  a  midsummer  eve's  adventure,  entitled  "The 
Little  Lady  of  England,"  finely  illustrated  by  Pyle.  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  in  her  series,  "Royal  Girls  and  Royal  Courts," 
writes  about  the  three  Danish  princesses,  Alexandra, 
Dagmar  and  Thyra,  and  the  Danish  royal  household ; 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  writes  in  this  same  num- 
ber about  the  royal  Danish  festivities  many  years  ago, 
which  she  attended,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
crown  prince,  describing  many  unique  court  customs. 
The  serial  stories  are  entertaining:  "The  Crew  of  the 
Casabianca,"  by  C.  R.  Talbot,  "Pamela's  Fortune,"  by 
Lucy  C.  Lillie,  and  "Peggy  and  her  Family,"  by  Mar- 
garet Sidney. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge's  new  serial,  "The  Kelp-gatherers," 
is  the  leading  feature  of  the  June  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  a 
story  of  boy-life  on  the  Maine  coast,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  adventure  and  a  keen  sense  of  boy-nature.  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  continued  in  a  much  longer  install- 
ment than  last  month's,  and  we  are  told  how  that  young 
nobleman  learned  to  ride,  and  many  other  interesting 
items  about  him.  "How  Shall  We  Spend  the  Summer?" 
is  a  question  more  often  asked  than  satisfactorily 
answered  at  this  season ;  but  the  two  articles  entitled 
"The  Boys'  Paradise"  and  "A  Boys'  Camp"  will  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  this  perplexing  subject,  especially 
for  those  city  boys  who  like  to  "rough  it,"  but  whose 


parents  prefer  them  to  do  so  "with  all  the  comforts  of  a 
home."  All  normally  constituted  American  boys  are 
certain  to  be  interested  in  reading  about  a  remarkable 
canine  that  played  as  "The  Left-field  of  the  Lincoln 
Nine."  The  story  of  George  Washington  is  continued 
through  the  exciting  events  of  1776-7;  and  the  various 
sketches  and  poems  fill  out  a  good  number. 

The  Eclectic  for  June  is  a  rich  and  varied  number. 
The  leading  article  is  on  "Cardinal  Newman  and  Ar- 
nold," by  R.  H.  Hutton,  a  very  suggestive  and  interest- 
ing paper.  "The  Unemployed  and  the  Riots,"  by  W. 
Matthieu  Williams,  is  timely ;  so  also  is  the  article  "What 
is  Bimetalism?"  Other  papers  touch  upon  a  great  va- 
riety of  themes — "The  English  Gentleman,"  by  W.  R. 
Browne ;  "The  Evolution  of  Theology :  An  Anthropo- 
logical Study,"  by  Professor  Huxley;  "Things,  Names, 
and  Letters,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman;  "Mozart,"  by  L. 
E.;  "Sir  Henry  Taylor;"  "The  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,"  by  A  Student  of  the  Question ;  "A  Fire  at 
Sea,"  by  [van  Turgeneff,  which  was  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  The  San  Franciscan;  "The  Old  Viking," 
by  John  Russell;  and  "Franz  Liszt."  The  editorial  de- 
partments are  well  supplied.  This  number  closes  the 
present  volume  of  the  Eclectic. 

The  June  Overland  presents  a  good  table  of  contents. 
The  number  opens  with  the  first  installment  of  a  new  se- 
rial, "Chata  and  Chinita,"  by  Louise  Palmer  Heaven. 
"For  Money,"  by  Helen  Lake,  is  concluded,  with  the 
nineteenth  chapter.  In  "The  Story  of  a  Scientific  Re- 
search," F.  B.  Perkins  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  reading  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  forgotten  language.  "The  Col- 
lege Town  of  California"  is  an  amusing  description  of 
Berkeley  and  the  University,  by  one  who  is  evidently 
familiar  with  the  place  and  such  traditions  as  it  possesses. 
"Comanche"  is  the  romance  of  an  army  mule  of  an  orig- 
inal temperament,  which  sounds  very  much  like  fact. 
"Kip"  is  the  short  story  of  the  number.  The  reviews 
are  good,  and  the  editorial  comments  on  "Non-Partisan 
City  Government"  are  timely  and  to  the  point. 

Ruhainah  is  one  of  the  latest  issues  from  the  press  of 
Cassell  &  Company.  It  is  a  story  of  Afghan-English  life, 
by  Evan  Stanton,  and  contains  many  interesting  details 
of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  country.  As  a  novel  it  is 
often  weak  in  construction,  and  betrays  an  inexperienced 
hand ;  but  the  chapters  of  adventure  are  much  better 
handled  than  the  chapters  of  sentiment.  The  author  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and  the  people 
he  describes,  and  announces  his  firm  belief  that  the 
Afghans  are  yet  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
world's  history.  The  volume  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  one  dollar.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

Natasqua,  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  is  a  quaint  love- 
story,  which  can  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  au- 
thor's fame.  Natasqua  is  the  name  of  a  river,  "which  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  river,"  being  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 
The  story  is  redeemed  from  the  commonplace  by  fine  de- 
scriptions of  the  solitary  grandeur  in  unknown  places, 
"where,  if  our  souls  were  cleaner  and  our  eyes  clearer, 
we  might  some  day  come  upon  the  great  mother,  un- 
awares, at  her  eternal  work  of  renewing."  Cassell  <S: 
Company  publishers.  For  sale  at  Bancroft's.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  issue  a  Popular  Family 
Atlas  of  the  world,  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  bound 
in  stiff  card-board.  The  maps  and  statistics  are  brought 
down  with  accuracy  to  1885,  and  include  all  that  will  or- 
dinarily be  required.  Price  fifty  cents.  For  sale  by 
Joseph  Hoffman,  208  Montgomery  street. 


in  the  enterprise,  announced  that  the  memorial  buildings, 
which  include  a  theater,  library  and  picture  gallery,  were 
at  length  completed  and  out  of  debt.  The  surrounding 
grounds  had  just  been  laid  out  as  gardens,  and  other  im- 
provements effected.  Mr.  Flower's  gifts  to  the  scheme 
have  already  amounted  to  about  $113,500,  and  he  in- 
tends to  provide  a  sustaining  fund  also. 

In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  her  publishers,  dated  at 
San  Francisco,  June  26,  1885,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son wrote:  "Did  anybody  ever  publish  a  volume  of 
short  stories  called  Between  Whiles?  If  not,  hide  it 
away  and  don't  tell  anybody,  and  by  next  spring  I  will 
have  had  enough  short  stories  printed  to  make  a  nice  sum- 
mer volume.  Isn't  it  a  lovely  title?"  Mrs.  Jackson  did 
not  live  to  see  the  proof-sheets  of  this  little  budget  of  her 
stories. 

A  foolish  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  Shakespeare  never  mentioned  the  new  world 
in  his  plays.  He  alludes  to  it  several  times.  But  since 
it  has  been  proved  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  his  own 
plays,  and  never  knew  enough  to  compose  an  advance 
notice  for  a  minstrel  show,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  thing 
of  Shakespeare.  The  only  regret  is  that  several  millions 
of  Shakespeare's  critics  did  not  die  when  he  did. 

A  drinking  fountain  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  poet-painter,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  he  used  to  occupy.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  bronze 
alto-relievo  bust  modeled  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Lord  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  says  the  Critic,  are  arranging  for  a  dinner,  to  be 
given  by  authors  and  artists  in  London,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Holmes. 

Cheap  publishing  in  England  is  about  to  reach  its  lowest 
level  in  the  issue  of  a  series  of  new  original  novels  by 
well-known  writers,  printed  in  demy-octavo,  on  fair  paper, 
with  striking  covers,  at  a  penny  apiece. 

A  curious  oversight  occurs  in  "The  Ministration  of 
Death,"  in  the  June  Harper's,  the  heroine  being  de- 
scribed as  of  two  different  ages. 

W.  I.  Harris  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Two  Strokesof  the 
Bell,  announce  another  novel,  "less  sensational  but  more 
original,"  by  the  same  author. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Macmillan  writes  to  Mr.  Henry  Holt : 
"Comyns  Carr  and  his  wife  had  no  more  to  do  with 
writing  Living  or  Dead  than  you  or  I.  Before  we  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  book  I  read  it  in  the  original 
manuscript,  every  word  of  which  was  in  Fargus's  own 
handwriting.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  contradict, 
on  my  authority,  the  ridiculous  paragraph  that  appeared 
in  the  Cincinnati  paper,  you  can  do  so."  The  solicitors 
to  Mr.  Fargus's  executors,  in  writing  to  The  Academy,  on 
this  subject,  say :  "The  only  other  novel  by  Hugh  Con- 
way published  since  his  death  (excepting  the  novelette 
Slings  and  Arrows,  and  the  collection  of  three  short 
stories  called  At  What  a  Cost)  is  A  Cardinal  Sin;  and  this 
had  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in  a  newspaper,  some 
years  before  the  publication  of  Called  Back."  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr,  by  the  way,  is  editor  of  the  Macmillans'  English 
Illustrated  Magazine. 

Bayard  Taylor,  says  a  friend,  had  a  habit  of  writing  his 
poems  while  riding  on  the  cars.  His  manuscript  of 
Deukalion  was  in  the  molting  state  when  I  met  him  for 
the  last  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dramatic  stateli- 
ness  with  which  he  read  to  me  several  of  those  superb 
choral  passages  that  are  surpassed  in  English  only  by  the 
melody  of  Swinburne's  verses.  He  disliked  that  you 
should  at  all  refer  to  him  as  a  noted  traveler.  His  rela- 
tion to  the  press,  I  think,  he  always  looked  on  as  a  drudg- 
ery. It  was  only  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist  he  cared  to  be 
known. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Association,  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Flower,  the  leading  spirit 


Prince  Krapotkine,  the  Anarchist,  is  now  about  forty- 
three  years  old.  He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  Russian  empire.  Bred  in  ease  and  luxury, 
he  devoted  himself  from  his  seventeenth  year  to  the  study 
of  natural  sciences,  but  somehow  imbibed  Anarchist  ten- 
dencies. In  1872  he  was  suddenly  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice in  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  czar,  and  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  dungeons  of  the  fortress  lie  be- 
neath the  river  Neva,  the  temperature  being  damp  and 
icy  cold.  Seized  with  dangerous  illness,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  infirmary,  whence,  by  aid  of  the  Nihilists,  he  ef- 
fected a  marvelous  escape.  After  this  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Geneva,  but  was  expelled  from  the  country 
in  1882,  as  a  revolutionist,  for  taking  part  in  a  national 
propaganda.  In  the  same  year  Prince  Krapotkine  drifted 
to  Lyons,  where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  federation, 
and  in  January,  1883,  was  held  for  trial  as  an  Anarchist, 
for  taking  part  in  the  Montceau  les  Mines  disturbances, 
with  fifty-four  fellow-prisoners.  All  interest  in  an  exciting 
trial  centered  in  the  princely  Nihilist,  who  was  finally 
condemned  to  five  years' imprisonment,  and  heavily  fined. 
His  subsequent  tortures  in  prison,  a  victim  to  gastric  com- 
plaint and  complicated  scurvy,  will  be  remembered. 
President  Grevy  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  release 
the  prisoner  to  save  him  from  dying.  Prince  Krapot- 
kine now  devotes  his  great  talents  to  literary  work,  but 
his  health  will  never  recover  from  the  sufferings  he  has 
undergone.   

"Too  much  work"  is  the  frequent  verdict  in  the  case  of 
men  who  die  from  nervous  prostration  and  mental  and 
consequently  bodily  exhaustion.  This  verdict  requires 
amendment.  It  is  too  much  worry  rather  than  work  that 
breaks  health  and  eventually  destroys  life.  The  man  or 
woman  whose  undivided  attention,  for  the  time  being,  is 
quietly  devoted  to  the  business  on  hand,  seldom  is  pros- 
trated by  over-work.  This  is  because  nothing  is  attempted 
which  it  is  not  reasonably  expected  can  be  done.  The 
systematic  worker  can  make  a  full  day's  record,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  be  ready  for  rest.  His  operations, 
mental  or  other,  are  to  a  satisfactory  degree  forwarded 
or  completed  when  the  time  comes  for  rest.  The  day's 
anxieties — if  even  there  have  been  anxieties — are  not  pro- 
longed in  his  dreams.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  the  safe 
motto.  Following  it,  method  and  diligence  will  permit  a 
distinct  thing  for  every  convenient  division  of  the  working 
day.   

As  an  instance  of  Liszt's  wonderful  facility,  it  is  told  of 
him  that  at  one  of  Zimmcrmann's  musical  evenings  he 
happened  to  be  present  when  a  composer  came  to  grief  in 
playing  an  original  composition.  The  work  was  fresh 
from  his  pen,  it  had  never  been  printed,  and  the  paper 
was  so  filled  with  erasures  and  changes  that  the  author 
could  not  read  it,  and  to  his  great  chagrin  was  obliged  to 
stop  playing.  Liszt,  pitying  the  composer's  embarrass- 
ment, proposed  to  play  the  piece.  "But  I  can  not  make 
it  out  myself,"  said  the  unfortunate  man.  "Give  me  the 
paper,"  answered  the  abbe;  and  seating  himself  at  the  pi- 
ano he  played  the  piece  without  hesitation,  and  the  com- 
poser's reputation  was  saved. 

Marshal  McMahon  will  soon  finish  his  memoirs, 
which  are  intended  for  private  circulation  only. 
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"The  San  Franciscan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  Hi  Is  city,  stale,  or  country,  lor  $£.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  tlfty  cents. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Enskied  in  cloudless  calm,  this  fresh  May  morn, 

High  up  in  soaring  ecstasy,  the  lark, 

A  quivering  speck  of  pulsing  melody, 

Brims  all  the  azure  vault  with  rapturous  trills— 

Thick-warbled  coruscations  of  sweet  sound— 

And  Dours  his  little  being  into  song, 

As  if  the  summer  day  were  still  too  short 

For  all  he  has  to  sing.    Now,  upward  yet, 

With  joyous  bounds  he  mounts  and  mounts,  on  wings 

Of  reckless  freedom,  till  height  dims  his  notes 

To  muffled  softness,  and  the  dazzling  blue 

Absorbs  his  form  in  light,  like  some  rapt  spirit 

Which  heaven  hides  from  earth.    In  praise  to  God, 

Who  made  this  world  so  fair,  his  life  so  glad, 

His  fubilatt  rings.    First  treble,  he 

Leads  up  the  many-voiced  choir  of  earth, 

Where  spreads  the  sapphire  semblance  of  the  throne, 

With  psalm  invitatory  of  cheerful  lands : 

"Oh,  come  before  his  presence  with  a  song." 

So  love's  full  heart,  upon  a  morn  like  this, 

Impatient  of  low  flights  and  tardy  strains, 

Seeks  larger  utterance  than  mere  words  can  give, 

And  flings  tumultuous  song  far  into  heaven. 
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PART  II. 

I  made  short  work  of  it,  pushing  everybody  by,  for  I 
ran,  and  it  was  slippery,  and  it  took  me  longer  than  it 
would  of  a  different  day;  but  no  man  unless  it  was  a  line- 
man could  have  got  there  so  quick,  for  being  practiced  at 
it ;  and  I  ran  and  I  looked  up,  and  when  I  looked  up— 
ma'am,  I  went  as  cold  as  the  ice  beneath  me,  and  then 
turned  from  cold  to  hot,  and  then  I  went  from  hot  to 
horror  for  the  sight  I  saw. 

Ma'am,  it  was  him  I  saw— it  was  Charley  Scatter- 
good. 

It  was  him  atop  of  that  there  pole,  hanging  senseless 
eighty  foot  above  my  head,  acrost  the  cross-arms.  It  was 
him  I  hate — hate — hated  from  my  soul.  It  was  him  that 
sent  me  on  from  mad  to  murder  when  I  thought  of  him. 
It  was  him  I  could  have  stomped  on  or  see  beneath  an 
injine  or  flung  over  the  ferry-boat  and  get  beneath  the 
paddle-wheel.  It  was  him.  It  was  him  that  took  my  girl 
away  from  me. 

Now  I'll  have  to  explain  to  you.  I'll  have  to  explain  to 
you  about  that  guy.  You  couldn't  understand  the  nature 
of  my  feelin's  unless  you  understood  the  situation  of  that 
pole  and  guy. 

You  see  it's  this  way.  You've  got  a  line  of  poles — 
there — see?  And  you've  got  another  connection — there. 
May  be  you  guy  over  to  a  roof  or  to  another  row — so. 
And  if  your  guy  breaks  your  poles  might  begin  to  go  the 
way  I  told  you,  like  a  row  of  nine-pins,  from  the  storm. 
And  they've  all  gone  down,  we'll  say,  like  these  had,  five 
or  six  of  'em,  in  the  gale,  it  blowed  so,  and  this  one — it's 
made  a  stand.  This  one  stood  its  ground,  and  there  it  is, 
all  them  broken  wires  dangling  and  groaning  in  the  ice 
and  wind;  and  a  trouble-man  he's  sent  up  to  guy  it  over 
to  this  roof  or  to  this  other  pole  I  tell  you  of,  to  make  it 
fast  and  stop  the  rest  from  going.  May  be  he  guys  it  over 
to  a  stump — that's  what  we  call  a  broken  pole, — and  he 
has  the  wires  to  tie,  and  he  has  his  strap  and  vise  to  join 
'em  with,  and  his  pliers  to  twist  'em  with,  and  his  spurs 
upon  his  legs;  and  that's  all  he  has  except  his  pluck  and 
the  ice-storm. 

So  I  see  in  a  minute  Charley  Scattergood  had  been  up 
to  guy  that  pole  over;  and  I  see  it  wasn't  done — it  wasn't 
guyed  over — when  he  was  taken  with  whatever  took  him, 
for  I  saw  the  pole  shook  consider'ble  and  that  the  wires 
hung  flabby;  and,  ma'am,  I  saw  another  thing:  I  saw  the 
pole  was  a  cracked  pole.  They  are  sometimes. 

Now  it  takes  me  a  great  while  to  tell  you  these  here 
things,  because  I  an't  an  educated  man ;  hut  it  didn't  take 
me  long  enough  to  think  'em — not  so  long  as  if  you  was 
to  say  "Charley  Scattergood  !"  If  I  was  an  educated  man 
I  could  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  my  feelin's.  You've 
got  learning  yourself,  and  may  be  you  can  understand  'em 
without  I  was  to  tell  'em.  May  be  that's  what  learning 
does  for  folks.  I  don't  know. 

But,  ma'am,  though  they  didn't  take  time  they  took  my 
mortal  life— the  feelin's  that  I  had.  It  seemed  as  if  I'd 
die  of  'em  before  it  all  went  through  my  mind :  "That's 
him.  That's  Charley  Scattergood.  He  took  your  girl 
away  from  you.  He's  a  miserable  drinkin'  cuss.  He'll 
drop.  You  an't  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Those  other 
linemen  are  too  far  off.  He'll  drop  before  they  get  here. 
Nor  they  wouldn't  go  up.  I  don't  know  a  feller  on  that 
crew  would  go  up.  It's  a  cracked  pole.  You  didn't  do 
it.  It  an't  your  work.  You  didn't  hang  Charley  Scat- 
tergood eighty  foot  above  the  ground,  him  senseless  on 
a  cross-arm.  You  an't  got  to  do  nothing  but  let  him  be. 
It's  God  A'mighty's  business." 

Now,  when  I  got  so  far  as  God  A'mighty  it  did  seem  as 
if  the  feelin's  that  I  had  would  kill  me.  It  seemed  like 
I'd  die  before  he  would.  It  seemed  like  I'd  be  tore  in 
twenty.  Seems  as  if  the  last  trumpet  and  the  day  of 
judgment  and  the  great  white  throne  and  all  thern 
things  we  read  about  in  the  Good  Book,  you  know,  kind 


of  got  together  in  a  crew  and  made  a  dead  set  at  me. 
Seems  as  if  they  said : 

"Go  up!  Go  up !  Go  up!" 

Then  it  seems  as  if  I  answered : 

"Don't  you  do  it!  Stay  where  you  be!" 

And  then  it  come : 

"Go  up!  Go  up!" 

And  then  I  says : 

"It  an't  my  business.    It's  God  A'mighty's." 
And  then : 

"It  an't  God  A'mighty's.  It's  your  business.  Go  up! 
Go  up!" 

And  then  it  comes  to  me  this  way,  crash!  like  a  charge 
of  electricity  in  a  thunder-shower:  "As  layiri  behveen 
God  A'mighty  and  Charles  S.  Scattergood,  ivhich  is  the 
lineman  of  them  two?  Him  that  is  the  lineman  it's  his  dooty 
to  climb  that  pole." 

Ma'am,  we're  taught  to  do  our  dooty  in  our  business, 
and  obey  our  orders,  and  once  it  was  clear  to  me  in  that 
minute— for  all  this  only  took  no  time  at  all  to  go  through 
me;  once  it  was  plain  to  me  I'd  got  my  order  and  I'd  got 
it  from  the  chief— from  t'other  Chief  that  sends  a  sleet- 
storm  and  blows  a  gale  easy  as  ours  would  set  in  his 
office  and  send  a  message  out  acrost  a  wire;  once  I  un- 
derstood it  was  my  dooty,  I  say  no  more  about  it.  I  set 
my  spurs  into  that  pole  and  I  went  up. 

A  brave  deed  you  say?  Well,  I  don't  know,  it  didn't 
strike  me  so.  It  was  my  dooty.  That  was  all  about  it. 
I  didn't  think  about  it  partikkelarly.  I'd  got  my  orders. 
So  I  went  up,  for  it  all  took  quick  as  I  could  think  it. 
And  I  did  the  best  I  could.  That's  all.  It  was  pretty 
slippery.  Yes.  And  I  knew  the  pole  wasn't  sound.  Yes. 
And  he'd  taken  my  girl  away  from  me.  Yes.  But  there 
wasn't  any  thing  said  about  that  in  the  order.    So  I  went. 

Now  it's  this  way.  You  know  what  a  cross-arm  is. 
You've  seen  'em  on  the  telephone  poles,  and  the  tele- 
graph. They  run  acrost  the  top  and  hold  the  oak  pins 
and  the  insulators.  Each  cross-arm  might  have  ten  pins 
to  screw  the  insulators  on.  There  may  be  one  or  two, 
there  may  be  six  or  more,  of  these  cross-arms.  This  pole 
it  was  a  tall  pole,  and  in  the  thick  of  business — there  might 
be  may  be  eighty  to  a  hundred  wires  on  such  a  pole, — and 
it  had  eight  cross-arms,  and  Charley  Scattergood  he  hung 
acrost  the  highest  of  'em  all,  the  top  one,  doubled  over — 
that  way.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  as  I  went  up  how  like 
a  rag  doll  he  looked  hanging  acrost  a  clothes-horse — for  it 
was  so  high  and  he  looked  small. 

I  stuck  my  spurs  in  hard,  for  it  was  slippery  as  death, 
and  from  the  excitement  and  from  knowing  that  the  pole 
wasn't  sound  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  make  a  footing; 
and  I  thought  of  Annie,  for  I  loved  her,  and  I  felt  bad  to 
think  if  so  we  both  come  crashing  down  she'd  feel  worse 
to  think  it  was  Charley  Scattergood  than  she  would  for 
thinking  it  was  me. 

But  I  said,  for  I  felt  a  little  giddy,  and  it  blew  so— as  I 
went  up  I  said  : 

"Annie,  Annie  Hope,"  just  as  I've  always  said,  to 
keep  a  steady  head. 

Heaven  bless  her  dear  name,  ma'am  !  Whether  it  stead- 
ied me  as  it  always  had  I  don't  know,  as  I  can't  prove  to 
you,  not  being  an  educated  man ;  but  I  felt  steadier  for 
saying  ol  it,  and  for  feelin'  of  the  feelin'  that  made  me  say 
it.  "Annie;  dear  Annie;  Annie  Hope," — for  the  loving 
feeling  that  I  had  to  her.  And  it  was  like  as  if  my  love 
turned  into  nerve,  ma'am,  while  I  went  up,  and  turned 
into  muscles  and  into  a  cool  brain,  and  all  those  things  a 
lineman  needs  if  he's  got  a  deed  like  that  to  do  to  save  a 
fellow-creature's  life  or  may  be  give  his  own.  And  it 
was  like  as  if  the  love  I  had  turned  out  the  hate  I  had ; 
and  all  my  soul  went  up  as  my  body  was  going  up  that 
pole.  It  was  as  if  I  left  my  deadly  feelin's  down  below 
upon  the  ground ;  and  I  went  from  murder  up  to  mercy  as 
I  climbed  toward  the  sky  upon  the  pole. 

Now  this  is  the  holy  truth.  I'd  never  been  so  keen  to 
hurt  him  as  I  was  to  save  him  before  I  got  to  him.  I'd 
never  wished  him  half  such  curses  as  I  prayed  Heaven  I 
might  do  him  blessin's  and  get  him  down  a  living  man. 
And  I  says  to  myself : 

"If  we  topple  and  go  down  together  I  won't  report  at 
headquarters  for  a  murderer.  Lord  Chief  A'mighty,  may 
he  forgive  me,  but  he  shan't  catch  me  there !" 

So  it  blew  pretty  hard,  and  I  got  up.  And  every  thing 
was  covered  with  ice,  and  my  spurs  slipped,  and  my 
hands  got  pretty  numb ;  but  I  got  up,  and  I  catched  hold 
of  him,  and  I  felt  the  pole  quiver,  and  I  held  on  to  him ; 
and  there  he  was. 

He'd  had  a  fit;  the  feller'd  had  a  fit;  and  there  he 
hung  acrost  the  upper  cross-arms,  with  no  more  knowl- 
edge than  the  dead.  And  I  looked  at  him ;  but  I'd  left 
my  hate  eighty  feet  below  us,  and  it  was  as  if  I  liked  him, 
for  I  wanted  so  to  save  him ;  and  I  looked  to  see  what  I 
could  do,  for  he  showed  some  signs  of  coming  to. 

So  I  says:  "Charley  Scattergood,  for  the  love  of  God 
don't  you  stir.    Stay  where  you  be  till  I  tie  you  on." 

Now  I  had  my  pliers  with  me,  in  my  belt,  in  the  sort  of 
pocket  where  we  carry  'em ;  and  I  see  the  broken  wires 
hanging  round,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  some  wire 
with  me — a  roll  I'd  had  to  do  some  guying  with.  So  I 
took  that  wire,  for  it  was  strongest,  and  I  twisted  it  around 
him  and  fastened  him  tight  with  my  pliers,  and  I  twisted 
the  other  wires  around  him,  and  I  tied  him  tight;  and 
then  I  looked  to  see  what  next. 


I  wanted  to  guy  that  pole  over,  for  it  might  have  saved 
us,  and  I  tried,  but  do  my  best  I  couldn't  do  it,  him  be- 
ing in  my  way,  and  the  pole  so  shaky,  and  I  see  I  couldn't ; 
and  then  I  drawed  my  breath  and  looked  below. 

I  don't  think  it  had  come  over  me  till  that  minute  what 
a  fix  it  was.  But  when  I  looked  down  I  saw  the  people, 
for  they'd  come  from  everywhere,  and  there  was  quite  a 
crowd,  and  I  saw  the  linemen  that  had  run  up  from  the 
nearest  crew,  and  I  see  they  were  all  discussing  of  my  sit- 
uation. And  they  tried  to  advise  me  this  and  that,  for  I 
could  see  'em  holler,  but  the  wind  blew  so  I  couldn't 
make  out  a  word.    And  all  at  once  it  come  to  me : 

"How  in  God's  name  are  you  going  to  get  him  down?" 

"Anybody  got  a  rope?"  cried  I. 

But  nobody  could  hear  me,  and  I  tried  again. 

"Anybody  happen  to  have  any  more  wire  about  him?" 

And  one  of  the  trouble-men  he  understood  me;  and 
he  sort  of  beckoned  to  me  and  held  up  both  arms,  and  I 
see  he  had  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  coil  of  rope  betwixt  his 
two  hands;  and  I  see  there  wasn't  any  other  way,  and  so 
I  went  down  the  pole.  I  went  some  fifty  foot  or  so,  for 
it  was  slow  work,  and  I  looked  every  minute  to  come 
dashing  down.  So  some  o,f  'em  climbed  on  something — 
a  cart  or  something — and  got  one  on  t'other's  shoulders, 
for  no  man  dared  to  add  an  ounce  weight  extra  to  that 
splitting  pole,  with  us  two  on  it;  and  they  flung  me  up  the 
wire  and  the  ropes,  and  so  I  caught  'em  and  took  'em, 
and  climbed  up  again. 

Yes,  I  went  aloft  again ;  I  didn't  see  no  other  way. 
I  couldn't  leave  him  there,  you  see.  Plucky?  1  don't 
know.  It  was  my  dooty.  I  tried  to  do  it.  That's  all 
there  was  to  it.    It  isn't  much  to  tell  of,  come  to  tell  it. 

So  I  went  up,  and  I  untied  him,  and  I  got  the  rope 
about  him,  and  I  plied  the  wire  to  it,  till  I  had  the  length 
to  risk  it;  but  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard,  and  Lord! 
how  that  pole  did  begin  to  shake. 

Well,  he  come  to  a  little,  not  so's  to  help  himself,  but 
enough  so's  not  to  hender  me,  and  I  said : 

"Charley,  you're  took  with  something,  and  I've  got  to 
swing  you  down,  for  the  pole's  rotten.  If  you  vally  your 
life,  or  mine  either,  don't  you  darst  to  do  nothing  but  do 
as  I  tell  you."  For  I  knew  if  he  was  to  wrastle  or  even 
to  wriggle  it  would  be  all  up  with  both  of  us. 

So  I  think  he  sensed  it,  for  he  seemed  to,  and  I  made 
him  fast,  and  I  began  to  lower  of  him  down  ahead  of  me, 
me  descending  above  him  best  I  could ;  and  he  hung  quite 
still,  and  behaved  extra-ordinarily  well,  for  a  fitty  man. 
My  idea  was,  if  I  found  we  was  going,  I'd  play  out  the 
whole  of  the  cable  fast,  and  some  of  'em  would  catch  him 
before  the  pole  went  down. 

Well,  I  did  it.  I  don't  know  as  I  know  exactly  how. 
But  I  got  the  feller  down.  I  got  him  down  as  far  as  thirty 
foot  or  so  above  the  ground,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  it 
coming. 

That  there  pole  begun  to  swing  this  way  and  that  way 
— the  way  a  tree  will  when  it's  going  to  fall ;  this  way  and 
t'other  way;  and  I  knew  it  was  coming;  and  I  cries  out: 

"There  he  goes!  I  can't  do  nothing  more  for  him! 
Catch  him  some  of  ye !"  And  I  played  his  rope  out  and 
I  let  him  go,  and  he  came  down  gentle  as  a  sick  man  that 
had  a  little  fall  upon  the  floor.  And  then  I  heard  the 
s-s-crashl  go  through  the  grain  of  that  pine  pole,  and 
jumped  for  my  life,  and  me  and  it  come  down  together. 

It  don't  seem  much  to  tell,  now,  does  it?  That's  all 
there  is  of  it.  It  makes  me  kind  of  ashamed  to  tell  it — 
as  if  there  was  something  to  tell. 

Why,  yes,  if  you  want  to  know  what  happened  to  me. 
Next  thing  I  knew  I  didn't  know  any  thing,  by  gracious. 
I  come  crashing  on  my  head,  folks  said,  and  they  picked 
me  up,  and  says : 

"He's  dead." 

But  Charley  Scattergood,  a  policeman  took  him  to  the 
hospital;  and  when  he  got  well  he  give  up  being  a  Boston 
lineman,  and  he  went  to — no  ma'am,  I'm  not  wishing  to 
be  profane  in  a  lady's  house.  He  went  to  New  York 
city. 

So  next  I  knew  I  opened  my  eyes  one  day,  and  I  see 
my  sister  that  was  the  widder  lady  coming  in  the  door. 
And  she  says : 

"Mercy,  Charles,  you've  come  to,  ha'n't  you?" 

And  I  saw  I  was  to  home,  and  I  felt  quite  smart  only  for 
the  bandage  on  my  head  and  for  being  as  weak  as  a 
drownded  puppy  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  And  my  sister 
says : 

"There's  a  young  lady  in  the  setting-room,  come  to  in- 
quire after  your  health,  she  says.  "She's  got  a  green  dress 
trimmed  with  feather  trimming,"  says  my  sister. 

"Tell  her  I'm  much  obliged  to  her,"  says  I,  "and  that 
I  take  it  for  an  honor." 

So  my  sister  goes  and  tells  her,  and  in  she  comes  again. 

"The  young  lady's  crying,"  says  my  sister. 

"Dear,  dear,"  says  I. 

"And  she  says  to  ask  you  if  you're  willing  for  to  see  her 
a  minute,  me  setting  in  the  room  beside  of  her,"  my  sister 

says. 

'Vnd  I  says:  "For  a  minute  or  forever;  she  knows  that 
willing  an't  the  word,"  says  I. 

So  back  my  sister  goes,  and  in  they  come,  her  and  An- 
nie close  behind  her.    And  my  sister  says : 

"This  is  the  young  lady." 

And  I  says:  "I'd  ha'  ben  shaved  if  I'd  known  you  was 
coming,  my  dear." 
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And  my  sister  says : 

"I'll  go  and  see  the  barber  about  it  this  minute.  I'll 
have  him  come  over  after  dinner,  if  the  young  lady  will 
excuse  me  half  a  second. 

I  took  it  very  kind  of  my  sister;  for  Annie  couldn't 
speak,  she  cried  so— she  couldn't  speak  a  word.  And 
when  we  was  alone  together  I  looked  up,  for  I  felt  pretty 
weak,  and  I  could  have  cried  myself  to  see  my  dear  girl 
how  she  looked,  for  she  was  pale  and  miserable  to  see. 

"I  ha'n't  slept  day  nor  night  since  I  heard  of  it,"  sobs 
she.    "I  like  to  died  myself,"  says  she. 

And  I  says :    "Why,  Annie  !" 

And  she  says :    "Oh,  don't!" 

And  I  says :  "Crying  for  me,  Annie?  crying  so  for  me?" 

"Oh  dear,"  she  says.  "Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself,"  she  says.  "I  never  called  upon  a 
gentleman  before,"  she  says,  "but  if  I  didn't  know  you 
would  forgive  me  I  should  die!"  she  says.  "I  hope  you 
won't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  coming.  I  an't  a  forward 
girl,"  she  says. 

So  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  for  I  couldn't  answer 
her.  I  couldn't,  someways;  I  took  it  so,  that  she  could 
cry  like  that  for  me.  And  she  put  hers  into  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  little  bird  she  gave  me,  and  she  stopped  crying, 
and  she  says : 

"I  never  thought  you'd  make  me  ask  you  I" 

And  I  says :  "What  in  God's  name  do  you  mean,  my 
dear?  for  I  an't  very  strong.  Don't  make  game  of 
me." 

And  she  lifted  up  her  pretty  face,  that  was  all  girl  to 
me— her  dear  face  that  had  the  dimple  on  it,  and  the 
tears. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  she  did  and  didn't ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  and  wouldn't ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  should  and 
shouldn't — the  way  a  woman  does.    But  she  said : 

"If  you'll  have  me,  I'll  marry  you  to-morrow." 

"Don't  fool  me,  dear,"  I  said. 

And  she  said:  "No,  I  won't  fool  you.  I  won't  marry 
you  to-morrow,  I'll  marry  you  to-day,  so's  I  can  take 
care  of  you  and  not  lose  a  minute,  and  nobody  to  hen- 
der." 

And,  Heaven  bless  her — so  she  did. 

Come  now !  I  see  just  what  your  thinking  in  your 
mind.  I  see  it  very  plain.  Didn't  she  prove  half  plague, 
half  comfort — half  lovin',  half  teasin' — half  flirtin',  half 
coaxin' — that  kind? 

Ma'am,  you  are  mistaken.  Since  my  girl  become  my 
wife,  she's  been  all  wife  to  me. 


SONNET. 


Youth,  full  of  golden  visions,  looked  far  down 
The  vista  of  the  future,  where  stood  three, 
So  fair,  so  like  to  goddesses,  that  he 

At  sight  of  them  dia  thrill  with  joy ;  a  crown 

In  hand  of  each  and  promise  of  renown, 
With  which  they  beckoned  all  who  looked  ;  their  name — 
Honor,  Pleasure,  Riches:  and  thousands  came 

With  hearts  untouched  by  pain;  and  some  would  drown 

All  thought  of  what  they  were  and  what  had  been. 
With  eager  feet  he  hastened— "I  am  blest 

If  I  but  touch  their  garments'  hem  !" — when,  lo, 

A  sober  matron,  heretofore  unseen, 

Thus  spoke:  "Patience  am  [;  take  me,  and  know 
That  holding  me  thou  shalt  have  all  the  rest." 

Chicago  Current. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


On  May  3d,  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  fulfilling  a  successful 
engagement  in  London,  changed  her  bill  from  Enemies 
to  The  Ladv  of  Lyons,  in  response  to  calls  from  friends  who 
attended  the  trial  matinee  performances.  A  writer  in 
The  Bat,  a  society  journal,  thus  describes  the  dresses 
worn  by  Mrs.  Langtry  on  this  occasion  :  "When  she  first 
came  on  the  stage,  in  the  garden  scene,  her  dress  was  of 
white  silk  muslin,  just  touching  the  ground  back  and 
front,  embroidered  in  green  and  yellow  silk  round  the  bot- 
tom, with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  large  sunflowers.  The 
bodice  was  cut  square,  and  only  tiny  straps  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  high  big  puffs  formed  the  sleeves.  Her  hair 
was  dressed  high  on  her  head,  in  little  soft  curls  dropping 
on  her  forehead.  Falling  over  her  arms  was  a  shawl  of 
green  silk,  the  real  old-fashioned  shade  of  green ;  and  in 
her  hands  she  held  bunches  of  pink  and  yellow  roses,  and 
a  straw  poke  bonnet,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons.  I  think 
she  looked  loveliest  in  the  bridal  dress  of  white  crepe  de 
Chine,  which  had  a  deep  hem  embroidered  in  pearls  and 
floss-silk.  Under  her  arms,  where  her  waist  was  supposed 
to  be,  was  a  girdle  entirely  composed  of  pearls,  and  from 
this  hung  great  tassels  of  pearls  and  silk.  White  gloves 
reached  to  her  elbows,  so  that  in  that  act  we  were  de- 
prived of  seeing  her  beautiful  arms;  but  I  must  say  we 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  grand  shape  of  her  neck  and 
back.  In  the  last  act  her  gown  was  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others,  but  it  was  a  lovely  shade  of  sea-green. 
Here  and  there  in  the  embroidery  of  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  was  some  mauve,  and  hanging  from  her  arm,  on  a 
green  ribbon,  was  a  bag  made  of  mauve  silk.  The  color- 
ing of  this  dress  was  well  shown  off  by  the  background  of 
an  enormous  sofa  with  painted  white  legs,  and  draped  with 
white  satin  with  a  little  colored  flower  on  it,  and  a  big 
pillow,  one  side  covered  with  white  satin  and  the  other 
with  dark-green." 


Slashed  sleeves  are  worn  in  summer  goods.  They  are 
slashed  a  few  inches  from  the  point  ot  junction  with 
the  shoulder,  downward,  and  filled  in  with  some  soft  silk 
or  woolen,  according  to  the  dress  of  a  darker  or  contrast- 
ing shade,  and  finished  off  with  a  band  of  velvet  or  ribbon 
round  the  arm,  and  a  pretty  bow,  which  is  repeated  at  the 
wrist. 

Muffs  of  artificial  flowers,  to  carry  with  spring  costumes, 
are  a  Parisian  fancy. 

Foulard  means  almost  any  thing  one  wishes  to  say  about 
summer  dresses.  There  are  silks  and  tussores  and  surahs 
that  are  foulards;  there  are  spotted  and  striped  and  band- 
ana silks  which  come  under  the  same  heading;  if  they 
are  soft  and  without  dress  they  come  under  the  eastern 
variety  of  silks,  and  may  go  by  the  name  of  foulard.  It  is 
a. cool  goods,  and  that  makes  it  doubly  popular  during 
hot  sunimers.  Navy-blue  foulard,  with  a  small  white 
running  pattern  on  it,  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes. 


The  embroidered  cotton  costumes  cost  a  moderate  fort- 
une this  summer,  and  are  as  pretty  as  they  are  elaborate. 
The  work  is  only  "machine,"  it  is  true ;  but  so  much  brain 
goes  to  the  original  invention  of  the  machine  which  does 
such  wonderful  work  that  one  feels  justified  in  giving  it 
hearty  admiration,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wilde  or  even  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  foundation,  which  is  of  some  pale  color,  is 
wrought  in  deep  scallops  along  one  edge,  and  in  vertical 
garlands  of  roses,  beginning  with  small  blossoms,  which 
grow  larger  as  they  near  the  scallops.  The  material  be- 
tween these  garlands  is  formed  into  box-plaits  for  the  skirt 
and  sometimes  for  the  basque  frill,  and  the  waist  is  some- 
times made  up  of  two  garlands  and  valenciennes  inser- 
tions. The  embroidery,  which  is  somewhat  heavy  in 
effect,  is  lightened  by  being  edged  with  lace,  and  there  are 
cascades  of  the  same  lace  wherever  a  cascade  can  well  be 
placed. 

The  mikado  room  is  an  outgrowth  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's latest  opera.  A  New  York  dealer  in  Japanese  wares 
thus  explains  it:  A  mikado  room  is  the  latest  fashionable 
craze.  It  is  a  revival,  in  one  sense,  of  the  former  taste 
for  Japanese  art  in  decoration;  but  instead  of  putting 
fugitive  Japanese  ornaments  miscellaneously  about  a 
house,  stuck  here  and  there  like  plums  in  a  pudding, 
among  all  sorts  of  incongruous  things,  the  latest  is  to  set 
apart  one  room  to  be  devoted  to  Japanese  art,  and  to 
call  it  the  mikado  room.  Young  ladies  levy  contribu- 
tions on  their  friends — those  with  whom  they  are  suffi- 
ciently intimate — to  add  to  the  attractions  of  their 
mikado  rooms ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  the  proper  thing  to  take 
a  young  lady  to  see  the  opera  without  sending  her  some 
Japanese  curio  as  a  souvenir  of  the  evening,  to  be 
placed  in  her  mikado  room. 


A  bad  young  man  wishes  to  know  if  the  stripe  fever, 
which  his  sister's  fashion-paper  informs  him  has  broken  out 
in  every  thing,  from  ruff  to  stockings,  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  possibility  that  stripes  may  be  the  only 
wear  of  certain  New  York  alderman.  He  is  hereby  in- 
formed that  it  is  nothinu  of  the  kind,  but  a  mild  reflection 
of  certain  phases  of  court  mourning,  when  it  appears  in 
black  and  white;  of  the  Orleans  revival  of  stripes  in  other 
colors ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  manufacturers'  determination 
that  stripes  shall  have  their  turn,  now  that  the  retail 
dealers  have  sold  off  acres  and  square  miles  of  fine  checks. 


A  novel  set  of  window  curtains  were  made  by  a  clever 
woman,  after  this  fashion:  On  the  finest  batiste  she  has 
painted  conventionalized  corn-flowers,  poppies  and 
bluets,  of  natural  size  and  at  irregular  intervals,  in  reds 
and  blues.  These  are  outlined  with  silk.  As  the  light 
passes  through  the  curtains  the  effect  is  most  pleasing. 
The  colors  have  been  so  chosen  that  even  by  lamp-light 
they  are  effective,  the  sheen  of  the  silk  gleaming  charm- 
ingly- "   

"Take  a  shy,  unfashionable  housekeeping  woman  from 
some  little  country  town,"  says  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent, "and  set  her  down  as  the  wife  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, with  her  first  congressional  winter  all  before  her.  In 
a  year,  the  shy,  conciliating  little  lady  becomes'dignified, 
complaisant,  bland  and  patronizing.  She  may  be,  and 
often  is,  just  as  sweet  and  kind-hearted  as  before,  but  she 
learns  her  own  power,  and  is  no  longer  shy." 


If  you  wear  fruit  and  vegetables  on  your  bonnet,  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  you  should  provide  yourself  with  one 
of  the  new  umbrella  handles  which  terminate  in  a  tomato, 
a  peach,  or  a  strawberry,  in  the  natural  colors.  It  is  true 
that  you  will  seem  to  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  spoiling 
your  gloves,  but  what  matter? 


Bernhardt  has  learned  to  cry  tears,  real  tears,  on  the 
stage.  The  first  time  she  visited  Enijland  she  said  to  Miss 
Terry,  "Ah,  if  I  could  only  learn  your  art  of  shedding 
tears  at  will.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  long  to  be  able  to  do." 
She  has  learned  how  now,  and  cries  in  Fedora  so  real- 
istically that  she  washes  the  rouge  off  her  face. 


Both  London  and  Paris  take  kindly  to  the  street  jackets 
with  loose  fronts,  and  they  are  worn  almost  as  much  as 
mantles,  in  both  cities,  at  this  moment. 


In  a  certain  Austrian  town  thirty  female  printers  were  in- 
troduced. The  typographical  society  adopted  a  novel 
way  of  removing  them.  It  took  two  or  three  years  to  do 
it,  but  it  was  accomplished  at  last,  by  the  girls  all  becom- 
ing the  wives  of  the  printers. 


AN  ANSWER. 


Why  am  I  sad  when  the  sky  is  blue, 

You  ask,  O  friend,  and  I  answer  you: 
I  love  the  sun  and  the  balmy  air, 
The  flowers  and  glad  things  everywhere. 

Hut  if  life  be  merry,  'tis  earnest  too. 

And  the  earnest  hour,  if  hope  be  true, 
Must  be  solemn  or  sad ;  for  the  work  we  do 
Is  little  and  weak.  Ask  the  world  so  fair 
Why  I  am  sad. 

Kor  me  glad  hours  are  nowise  few; 
Hut  life  is  so  serious — ship  and  crew 

Hound  such  a  voyage  to  death's  dark  lair. 

My  work  is  my  happy  song;  but  care 
Still  steals  on  the  quiet  hour  anew. 
And  makes  it  sad ! 

Longman's  Magazine . 


A  BRIDE'S  DIARY. 


May  1st  —  George  and  I  were  married  yesterday,  quietly, 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  We  did  not  have  dear  papa's 
consent,  nor  much  ol  any  thing  else.  I  never  saw  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  before.  He  was  a  tallish  man,  with  an 
iron-gray  shirt  and  a  sunset  nose.  I  did  not  like  his  ap- 
pearance, but  he  seemed  to  understand  his  business 
fairly  well,  and  so  I  ought  not  to  murmur  or  repine.  Still 
he  was  not  a  man  that  I  would  want  to  cling  to.  He 
looked  to  me  like  a  man  who  would  snort  around  the 
cemetery  and  tear  un  the  greensward  when  his  wife  died 
in  the  early  spring,  and  friends  would  have  to  chain  him 
to  a  tree  somewhere  till  his  grief  had  spent  itself ;  and  then 
in  the  early  fall  he  would  lower  the  top  of  his  old  concer- 
tina plug  hat  and  marry  a  red-eyed  widow  with  a  baritone 
voice  and  two  sons  in  the  penitentiary. 

If  any  one  had  noticed  me  two  years  ago,  while  I  was 
reading  Claude  Earlscourfs  Revenge,  that  so  soon  I  would 
be  married  in  a  dark,  musty  justice  of  the  peace's  office, 
in  the  presence  of  a  drunk  and  disorderly  crowd,  by  a 
magistrate  with  a  Titian  nose  and  a  breath  that  would 
eat  a  hole  through  a  tin  roof,  and  that  after  the  ceremony 
George  and  I  would  eat  a  cheese  sandwich  at  the  station 
and  seal  our  union  with  a  large  hunk  of  dappled  sausage, 
I  could  not,  oh  !  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 

To-day  I  am  a  wife,  with  my  joyous  girlhood,  my  happy 
home  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  behind  me.  Life  is 
now  real,  life  is  now  earnest,  for  we  have  no  girl.  We 
will  not  keep  a  girl  at  first,  George  says,  for  if  we  did  she 
would  have  to  board  at  home,  as  we  have  only  one  room, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  good  room,  either. 

We  take  our  meals  at  a  restaurant,  and  the  bill  of  fare 
is  very  good.  If  we  could  get  as  good  a  meal  as  we  could 
neat,  attractive  and  typographically  correct  bills  of  fare, 
I  would  be,  oh,  so  glad;  but  we  can  not. 

Yesterday  evening  1  wearied  of  the  pie  at  the  restau- 
rant, and  George  is  passionately  fond  of  pie,  too;  so  I 
told  him  I  would  bake  a  pie  for  him  with  my  own  fan- 
hands.  I  had  never  made  a  pie  before,  all  by  my  own 
self,  but  I  wanted,  oh,  so  much,  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
dish  that  would  delight  my  dear,  brand-new  husband. 
So  this  morning,  when  George  hied  him  away  to  his  busi- 
ness at  the  barber  shop,  I  went  down  stairs  and  asked, 
as  a  slight  favor,  that  the  lady  who  runs  the  house  would 
loan  me  her  apron,  her  cooking  stove,  a  pie  plate,  two 
lemons,  a  cup  of  sugar,  some  milk,  etc.,  as  I  desired  to 
delight  my  new-found  husband  with  a  lemon  pie,  on  his 
return. 

All  night  I  feared  that  in  my  sleep  I  might  allude  to 
the  prospective  pie,  and  thus  give  myself  away,  as  one  of 
our  best  writers  puts  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  did.  So, 
this  morning,  when  George  had  gone,  I  built  such  a  dear 
little  cunning  pie,  with  lemons  and  every  thing  that  they 
put  into  a  lemon  pie.  Mrs.  Pease,  who  owns  the  house, 
told  me  where  every  thing  was,  and  then  I  went  to  work. 
I  made  a  very  pretty  little  pie,  and  fluted  the  edges  till  it 
looked  as  attractive  as  an  old-fashioned  pantalette.  My 
heart  bounded  high  as  I  thought  what  dear  George 
would  say,  and  how  his  eye  would  light  up  when  he  came 
home  and  saw  it  on  the  dressing-case. 

Joyfully  I  put  the  stuffing  into  the  pie,  and  inclosed  it. 
Then  I  put  some  real  cute  little  slats  across  it  diagonally, 
so  that  it  would  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  pampered 
taste  of  my  own  true-love;  for  he  is  a  man  with  a  most 
delicate  taste,  and  when  he  is  dressed  for  the  day  he  al- 
ways looks  as  though  he  was  about  to  have  his  picture 
taken. 

I  got  the  pie  all  ready  and  put  it  in  the  oven.  But 
after  I  had  done  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  put 
any  baking-powder  in  it,  so  I  took  it  out  and  removed 
the  lattice  work  from  the  still  features  of  the  pie.  Then 
I  put  in  quite  a  lot  of  soda  or  baking-powder  that  I  se- 
cured from  the  upper  drawer  of  the  pantry.  I  then 
seated  myself  at  the  casement,  and  while  the  pie  was  bak- 
ing 1  sang  a  low  refrain,  meanwhile  nimbly  constructing 
a  few  yards  of  rick-rack,  of  which  I  am  passionately  fond. 

While  thus  engaged  the  oven  door  was  blown  off  the 
hinges,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  subtle  odor  of  some 
kind  which  I  could  not  describe.  We  pulled  the  pie  off 
the  ceiling,  and  the  carpenter  has  been  at  work  on  the 
woodwork  of  the  house  for  an  hour  or  so  trying  to 
make  it  look  natural  again.  Mrs.  Pease  says  she  don't 
know  what  I  put  into  the  pie,  whether  the  baking-pow- 
der was  a  little  remnant  of  percussion  that  her  hus- 
band left  when  he  died,  or  a  discarded  seidlitz  powder, 
but  that  I  never  can  be  too  thankful  that  it  blew  up 
before  George  inserted  it  into  his  true  inwardness. 

To-morrow  I  may  try  again,  and  I  want  to  cook  a  few 
of  these  ecru  colored  doughnuts  with  apertures  in  the 
center,  if  I  can.  I  want  to  do  every  thing  to  help  George 
to  acquire  wealth.—/?///  Nye,  in  Boston  Globe. 
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A  BETTER  PROSPECT. 

The  third  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  without  opposition.  This  is  a  much  more  fa- 
vorable result  than  could  have  been  expected  six  weeks 
ago.  The  natural  disgust  of  all  sensible  men  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sacramento  convention,  the  threats  of 
the  boycott  brigands,  and  the  noisy  demagogy  of  the 
McGlashan-Reddy  gang,  seemed  to  have  ruined  all 
chance  of  anti-Chinese  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  immediate  result  was  the  emasculation  of  the 
Morrow  bill  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  general  disinclination 
to  do  any  thing  for  a  people  that  were  apparently  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  fools  and  knaves.  The  strong  pro- 
test that  has  since  developed  against  the  methods  of  our 
self-chosen  representatives,  the  collapse  of  the  boycott 
movement,  the  open  contempt  in  which  the  boy- 
cott gang  is  generally  held  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
resolute  manner  in  which  our  people  have  fought  the  boy- 
cott and  violence  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chinese  on  the 
other,  has  not  been  without  effect.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  fairly  strong  bill.  The  provisions  stricken  out 
of  the  Morrow  bill  in  the  House  committee  are  re- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  two-year  clause  in  the 
certificate  provision.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House, 
with  the  immensely  added  force  it  has  gained  from  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will 
pass,  if  it  can  be  reached  in  time.  The  principle  of  ex- 
clusion is  now  well  established.  A  practically  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  means  that  the 
policy  has  come  to  stay.  The  temper  of  the  House  can 
not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  result,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  bill  will  meet  with  direct  or  open  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  bill  becomes  a  law  it 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  through 
the  machinery  of  the  Circuit  and  District  courts.  With 
the  "in  transit"  regulations  of  the  Treasury  department, 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  the  complaints  against  the 
present  law.  A  third  affirmation  of  the  principle, 
that  "the  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence"  to 
show  the  applicant's  right  to  land,  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive. Frauds  have  undoubtedly  been  committed  with 
certificates,  through  an  insufficient  description  ;  but  under 
Collector  Hager's  adminstration  they  are  insufficiently 
rare.  The  frauds  that  admit  Chinamen  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  If  the  act 
of  1884  had  been  strictly  administered  by  the  courts  and 
the  custom-house,  we  should  have  been  spared  this  last 
year  of  agitation.  That  it  has  not  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
outbreak  has  been  no  fault  of  the  courts. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
fraud,  inefficiency,  and  hostility,  the  act  of  1884  has  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  coast.  The  Chronicle  was  mis- 
taken in  its  editorial  assertion,  on  Thursday,  that  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  of  the  United  States  grand 
jury  found  an  increase  of  Chinese  in  this  state.  Both 
sections  agreed  in  the  assertion  that  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese had  decreased.  The  majority  put  the  decrease  at 
nearly  ten  thousand,  including  the  estimate  for  deaths; 
the  minority  put  it  at  about  twenty-four  thousand.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  was  not  a  real  one.  The  majority 
report  included  among  the  arrivals  the  twelve  thousand 
Chinamen  who  entered  this  port  in  the  two  months  be- 
fore the  act  of  1882  went  into  effect.  The  act  became  of 
force  August  6th ;  the  majority  report  included  the  ar- 
rivals from  June  1st.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  mi- 
nority estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  law  is  the  one  to  be 
taken.  The  law  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  arrivals 
before  it  went  into  effect.  Adding  the  excess  of  depart- 
ures since  the  date  of  the  grand  jury  report,  the  two 
Exclusion  acts  have  decreased  our  Chinese  population  by 
thirty  thousand,  with  every  allowance  for  fraud  and  smug- 
gling- 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  law  will  stop  the  gaps  made 
by  a  hostile  executive  and  judiciary.   If  the  courts  have 


been  able  to  realize  the  dangers  the  coast  has  escaped  in 
the  last  six  months,  a  new  law  will  be  strictly  executed. 
If  it  is  properly  upheld,  it  means  the  extinction  of  our 
Chinese  population  within  a  generation,  if  the  law  is  not 
repealed  or  allowed  to  expire.  Any  party  that  contem- 
plates the  latter  contingencies  must  be  prepared  to  face  a 
more  serious  question  than  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese. 


"TWO  KINDS  OF  BOYCOTTING." 

If  any  citizen  has  a  doubt  of  the  unjust  and  subversive 
nature  of  the  boycott,  the  thoughtful  paper  published 
under  the  above  title,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  will  assist  him  in  coming  to  the  right  conclusion. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  article  in  question,  or  any 
possible  combination  of  arguments,  could  have  the  slight- 
est effect  on  the  two  classes  of  men  who  regard  the  boy- 
cott as  a  legitimate  weapon.  The  men  who  honestly  and 
unreservedly  uphold  boycotting  can  not  be  reached  by 
any  argument  short  of  a  club.  Such  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  M.  M.  Estee,  Pat  Reddy,  Judges  Maguire  and 
Coffey,  and  the  whole  political  gang  who  have  taken  up 
the  Chinese  boycott,  for  instance,  as  a  political  matter,  of 
course  have  no  convictions  on  the  subject  that  could  not 
be  changed  by  the  promise  of  a  few  votes.  On  these  two 
classes  no  argument  could  have  the  slightest  effect,  and 
to  them  no  arguments  are  addressed.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  men  who  are  hesitating  between  the 
two  opinions;  who  are  not  so  certain  but  what  "a  little 
boycotting"  may  be  justifiable ;  who  are  still  doubting, 
and  consequently  reasoning,  beings;  and  to  them  these 
words  are  directed. 

The  boycott  as  practiced  is  plainly  divisible  into  two 
classes,  which  we  may  call  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
The  direct  boycott  is  certainly  legal,  though  it  may  not 
be  justifiable.  It  is  founded  on  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  decide  for  himself  from  whom  he  will  buy  and  to 
whom  he  will  sell.  He  may  choose  unwisely;  his  choice 
may  be  founded  on  injustice,  or  upon  the  most  immoral 
of  motives,  but  it  is  something  that  society  can  not  inter- 
fere with.  This  sort  of  boycott  has  been  in  effect  ever 
since  men  had  dealings  with  each  other.  Jones  will  not 
buy  of  Smith  because  Smith  is  not  a  Presbyterian,  or  be- 
cause he  is  not  an  infidel,  or  because  he  breaks  his  eggs 
at  the  small  end  when  everybody  knows  that  they  should 
be  broken  at  the  large  end.  This  is  boycotting  direct,  and 
however  unjust  it  may  be  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very  harm- 
ful. It  is  not  worth  society's  while  to  interfere,  even 
when  combinations  are  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
right  of  the  direct  boycott  may  be  taken  as  established  by 
long  usage. 

The  indirect  boycott  is  a  recent  invention,  and  another 
matter  entirely.  It  is  the  boycott  of  everybody  who  does 
not  join  in  the  original  boycott.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  deny  to  others  the  individual  right  of  choice 
that  the  boycotter  exercises  for  himself.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  rights  of  neutrals,  who  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  contest,  by  forcing  them  into  the  war  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  must  bring  an  ever-widening 
conflict  between  individuals  and  classes  of  individuals, 
that  would,  if  allowed  to  continue,  result  in  the  over- 
throw of  society.  It  differs  from  the  direct  boycott  in 
this  progressive  tendency.  The  one  might  somewhat 
coarsely  be  compared  to  a  boil,  disagreeable,  painful,  but 
not  dangerous ;  the  other  to  a  cancer,  that  must  be  cut 
out  or  prove  fatal  to  life.  The  words  of  the  Century 
upon  this  point  are  worth  quoting : 

As  soon  as  the  distinction  is  clearly  apprehended,  it  must  be 
evident  that  every  precedent  which  has  been  offered  in  defense  of 
the  new  system  of  boycotting,  evolved  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  is  altogether  irrelevant.  The  precedents  offered  are  all 
cases  of  direct  boycotting,  which  society  has  tolerated,  not  be- 
cause it  approved  them,  but  because  it  would  have  cost  more  to 
suppress  them  than  the  suppression  would  have  been  worth. 
The  system  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  on  these  precedents  is 
quite  a  different  one,  one  which  society  can  not  tolerate  without 
surrendering  its  own  reason  for  existence. 

To  establish  the  proposition  that  society  and  government  must 
suppress  the  new  form  of  boycotting  or  aband^.i  the  functions 
of  society  as  we  have  known  them,  it  is  only  necessay  to  consider 
the  essential  nature  of  indirect  boycotting.  In  the  first  place, 
its  nature  is  to  spread.  Let  the  case  be  that  a  newspaper  is  boy- 
cotted. Under  the  old  system  the  results  are  limited;  certain 
persons  no  longer  buy  the  newspaper  or  advertise  in  it,  and  that 
is  all.  Under  the  new  system  it  becomes  necessary  to  boycott 
all  the  news-stands  which  deal  in  the  newspaper,  then  all  the 
hotels  which  give  privileges  to  recalcitrant  news-stands,  then 
all  those  who  patronize  such  hotels  or  who  deal  with  their 
lodgers,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Once  grant  the  principle  of 
the  indirect  boycott,  and  no  limitation  is  possible  except  the 
number  of  the  boycotters.  Any  social  struggle,  once  begun, 
must  be  more  or  less  general. 

Society,  with  its  forms  of  government,  is  organized  to 
prevent  conflicts  between  individuals  and  classes  of  in- 
dividuals. Its  object  is  to  secure  to  each  member  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness  in  his  own  way  so  long  as  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others.    If  a 


government  fails  to  fulfill  its  object,  if  it  can  not  protect 
its  citizens  from  interference  and  oppression,  if  it  can  not 
prevent  or  punish  conflicts  between  its  individuals  or 
classes,  it  forfeits  its  excuse  for  existence ;  it  is  only  a  more 
costly  form  of  barbarism.  If  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment can  not  deal  with  indirect  boycotting  it  will  have 
to  give  way  to  some  form  that  can.  The  commercial  form 
of  society  can  not  exist  under  the  indirect  boycott ;  one 
or  the  other  must  perish.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
grand  jury,  the  vigorous  prosecutions  in  various  cities,  the 
comments  of  able  and  learned  judges — not  of  the  Cali- 
fornia bench — point  to  the  outcome.  Laws  competent  to 
deal  with  boycotting  are  on  the  statute-books  in  nearly 
every  state.  Where  they  do  not  exist  they  will  be  passed 
at  an  early  day.  The  issue  will  be  drawn  between  order 
and  anarchy,  and  the  victory  must  inevitably  rest  with 
the  former. 

But,  however  certain  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  it  is 
not  to  be  won  without  a  struggle.  If  the  tone  of  the  labor 
papers  fairly  represents  the  workingmen  of  the  country, 
there  is  trouble  ahead.  The  boycott  has  been  preached 
to  the  workingmen  for  eighteen  months.  Its  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  class  of  men  who  can  understand  in 
"liberty"  only  liberty  for  themselves,  not  liberty  for 
others.  It  is  the  natural  view  of  men  whose  habits  of 
thought  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  despotism.  The  for- 
eign element  in  this  country  is  divisible  into  two  classes, 
that  from  the  free  and  that  from  the  despotic  governments. 
The  former  can  adapt  themselves  readily  to  American 
ideas,  and  they  form  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
population.  The  latter  class,  unless  highly  educated 
or  possessed  of  unusual  qualities,  can  not  understand  free 
government,  and  until  trained  by  the  experience  of  two 
or  three  generations  must  form  the  disquieting  element 
in  our  population.  To  this  element  the  boycott  has 
recommended  itself;  from  this  element  the  trouble  over 
it  will  come.  That  these  men  form  a  minority  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  power  for  mischief  that  they  represent. 
If  it  is  not  thoroughly  understood  from  the  outset  that 
it  is  a  contest  between  these  men  and  organized  society, 
they  may  score  a  temporary  success  that  will  vastly 
increase  their  power  for  mischief. 

It  is  well  to  realize  what  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
indirect  boycotting  means.  It  means,  plainly,  that  a  man 
may  be  deprived  of  his  business,  property,  and  in  the 
end  his  life,  by  the  decree  of  the  executive  committee  of 
an  irresponsible  organization.  The  indirect  boycott  thus, 
as  the  Century  says — 

 strikes  at  the  right  of  private  security,  which  the  state  is 

bound  to  maintain  for  the  individual  citizen.  Its  plainest  aspect 
is  when  it  is  threatened  or  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money,  under  the  guise  of  fines  or  otherwise.  The  act  is  a  con- 
spiracy which  law  would  not  tolerate  in  any  person  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization.  Other  individuals  are  not  al- 
lowed to  collect  their  debts  or  to  enforce  their  contracts  in  that 
fashion.  It  is  also  a  public  wrong,  for  it  strikes  at  the  functions 
and  existence  of  the  state  itself.  The  plainest  aspects  of  this 
point  are  in  two  recent  propositions.  One  is  the  proposed  or- 
ganization of  the  policemen  of  our  cities  into  branches  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  guardians  of  the  public  peace  would  then 
owe  allegiance  not  to  the  state  but  to  the  imperium  in  imperio. 
The  other  is  the  proposed  boycotting  of  the  militia  of  a  state, 
of  individuals  who  do  not  leave  the  militia  organizations,  and  of 
individuals  who  refuse  to  boycott  members  of  the  militia.  This 
rises  beyond  conspiracy  into  the  field  of  treason.  But  it  is  the 
logical  result  of  an  admission  of  the  principle  of  indirect  boy- 
cotting. 

The  inevitable  tendency  to  social  disintegration  is  already 
shown  by  the  increasing  disposition  to  make  use  of  the  boycott 
as  a  remedy  for  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances  of  all  sorts  of 

combinations  and  classes  of  individuals  Let  us  understand 

the  thing  clearly,  its  nature,  and  its  results.  The  new  system, 
in  any  of  its  forms  of  combination  to  injure  the  business  or  as- 
sail the  rights  of  uninterested  third  parties,  is  one  which  the 
itate  must  deal  with  or  die;  its  refusal  to  exercise  its  essential 
function  of  the  protection  of  the  individual  would  be  merely  a  rel- 
egation ol  that  function  to  new  combinations  of  the  assailed  in- 
dividuals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  oppose  this  form 
of  boycott  by  every  legal  means.  If  the  law  is  not  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  it  the  law  must  be  amended,  and 
only  the  force  of  public  opinion  can  get  it  amended. 
No  one  in  this  state  should  allow  himself  to  be  blind  to 
the  issue  because  it  has  unfortunately  been  complicated 
with  the  Chinese  question.  It  is  another  and  higher  issue" 
than  the  Chinese  question;  it  is  the  question  whether 
free  government  shall  endure  in  this  country.  Every 
freeman  should  be  prepared  with  his  answer. 


The  habitual  obstruction  of  streets  by  tradesmen  and 
builders  has  at  last  aroused  the  Supervisors.  The  manner 
in  which  the  wholesale  merchants  and  auctioneers  use  the 
sidewalks  as  warehouses,  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  pe- 
destrians, has  been  a  bad  comment  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  city  government.  The  Supervisors  have  now  re- 
quested the  police  department  to  see  that  the  ordinances 
are  obeyed.  A  few  fines  would  bring  about  a  desirable 
reform  and  restore  the  sidewalks  to  foot  passengers. 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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A  LABOR  CONVENTION. 


The  Knights  of  Labor  in  convention  exhibit  a  curious 
mixture  of  good  sense  and  folly.  The  control  of  the  meet- 
ing has  been  in  the  hands  of  conservative  men,  and,  so  far 
as  the  dispatches  indicate,  nothing  of  an  incendiary  nature 
has  occurred.  A  partial  reorganization  of  the  order  was 
effected.  The  exact  extent  of  the  changes  is  unknown 
at  present  writing.  There  is,  however,  a  concentration 
of  power  in  the  executive  board,  and  no  strike  or  boycott 
will  be  allowed  without  its  sanction,  "except  in  certain 
grievous  cases."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  exceptions 
are  not  sufficiently  broad  to  overthrow  the  rule.  The  im- 
plied indorsement  of  the  boycott  as  a  legitimate  weapon 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  with  the  present  views  of 
uneducated  men  on  this  subject  it  is  not  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  testimony  elicited  from  Martin  Irons  by  the 
congressional  investigating  committee  should  have  con- 
vinced the  convention  that  the  power  to  order  a  strike 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  central  committee,  with 
no  exceptions  whatever.  There  is  no  concealing 
the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  was  a 
disaster  to  the  order,  and  the  disaster  came  because  the 
strike  was  ordered  unjustly.  A  lew  more  strikes  of  that 
kind  would  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order.  It  was 
the  first  duty  of  the  convention  to  remove  this  danger,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  placing  all  responsibility  where  it  would 
be  most  wisely  used.  Unless  the  "grievous  cases"  are 
most  strictly  defined,  they  will  be  made  to  cover  an  un- 
limited local  control. 

The  views  of  the  convention  on  the  scope  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  well  illustrated  by  its  demand  that  Congress 
should  "fix  the  value  of  money"  and  that  the  Government 
should  loan  money  at  three  per  cent  per  annum.  A  bill 
containing  "sixteen  long  sections"  was  kindly  prepared 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  but  as  its  provisions 
were  not  telegraphed  the  particular  degree  of  nonsense 
indorsed  by  the  Knights  is  unknown.  It  certainly  reveals 
the  fact  that  some  very  dangerous  financial  heresies  are 
cherished  by  the  order.  Scarcely  more  practical  is  the 
demand  that  Congress  shall  decree  the  forfeiture  of  the 
lands  held  by  aliens.  This  is  unjust  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  Congress  can  regulate  land  titles 
only  in  the  territories,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly 
moral  to  rob  the  stranger  within  our  gates  merely  because 
he  has  made  a  pretty  good  bargain  out  of  us. 

Several  suggestions  made  by  the  Knights  are  thor- 
oughly sensible,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  followed  up 
with  all  the  influence  of  the  order.  One  important  sub- 
ject that  was  not  touched  on,  however,  should  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
working  man  that  there  should  not  be  more  workers  than 
there  is  work  to  do.  The  constant  influx  of  laborers 
from  Europe  is  a  constant  influence  to  pull  wages  down. 
The  labor  market  is  constantly  overstocked,  and  the 
slightest  improvement  causes  an  immediate  increase  in 
immigration  that  tends  to  make  matters  worse  than  ever. 
Until  this  stream  of  immigration  is  cut  off  no  great  or 
permanent  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  working- 
man's  condition.  An  act  to  exclude,  or  at  least  limit,  the 
incoming  of  foreign  labor  should  be  the  first  object  of  the 
labor  unions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  prejudice; 
it  is  a  plain  business  proposition,  to  be  understood  by  any 

one.   — ^— — — — — 

A  CHANCE  TO  KEEP  COOL. 


jected  to  this  one-sided  arrangement,  and  have  seized  a 
number  of  American  vessels.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  the  vessels  were  not  unjustly  seized, 
but  further  than  that  it  is  not  called  on  to  interfere.  The 
fishermen  can  not  rely  on  the  United  States  to  protect 
them  in  stealing  the  Canadian's  fish.  They  had  a  fair 
bargain  under  the  treaty.  The  only  valid  complaint 
against  the  agreement  was  the  assertion  that  we  were 
swindled  in  the  five-million  award  that  we  had  to  pay  for 
former  damages.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  hardly  shows 
good  business  judgment  to  throw  up  a  valuable  privilege 
we  had  already  paid  for  because  the  price  was  excessive. 
The  money  was  paid  and  could  not  be  recovered.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  fishermen  did  not  intend  to 
give  up  the  privilege.  Their  sole  intention  was  to  shut 
out  Canadian  competition  by  the  duty  on  fish,  and  trust 
to  fear  of  the  United  States  to  restrain  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities from  enforcing  their  rights.  That  they  have 
been  disappointed  in  these  expectations  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  fishermen  are  indulging  themselves  in  some 
cheap  bluster  about  arming  their  vessels  with  cannon  and 
taking  by  force  what  they  can  not  get  by  fraud.  If  any 
effort  is  made  to  carry  out  these  threats  it  will  be  time  for 
the  Government  to  step  in.  Any  one  who  goes  out  on  a 
buccaneering  expedition  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  bucca- 
neer's fate.    Piracy  is  unfashionable  in  these  days. 


There  is  no  cause  tor  excitement  or  bad  blood  over  the 
seizure  of  American  vessels  by  the  Canadian  government. 
If  any  vessel,  as  now  seems  probable,  has  been  seized  for 
seeking  to  buy  bait  in  a  Canadian  port,  the  Canadians 
have  undoubtedly  overstepped  their  rights,  and  this 
country  can  demand  and  obtain  suitable  reparation. 
This  matter  can  and  should  be  settled  without  bluster  or 
breach  of  international  friendship.  If  vessels  have  been 
seized  for  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit,  however,  it 
is  a  different  matter.  They  have  broken  a  well-under- 
stood law,  and  our  Government  should  not  sus- 
tain them.  A  technicality  of  international  law  can 
give  us  no  perpetual  rights  in  Canadian  waters. 
International  law  is  a  matter  of  morals,  and  tech- 
nicality has  no  place  in  such  a  question.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  fishermen  and  the  fishermen's  advocates  in 
the  matter  has  been  neither  patriotic  nor  just.  The  abro- 
gation of  the  fishery  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Washington 
that  secured  Americans  the  right  to  fish  in  Canadian 
waters  in  return  for  placing  fish  on  the  free  list  was 
prompted  by  a  very  unworthy  motive.  The  intention  was 
to  shut  out  Canadian  fish  by  the  duty  of  one  cent  a 
pound,  but  to  retain  by  fraud  or  force  the  privilege  of 
fishing  in  Canadian  waters.   The  Canadians  have  ob- 


The  President  has  shown  both  courage  and  patriotism 
in  vetoing  a  number  of  private  pension  bills,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  if  he  used 
the  veto  a  little  more  freely.  No  one  can  object  to  a  fair 
payment  to  the  soldiers  who  were  disabled  in  the  war, 
through  wounds  or  disease,  but  it  is  important  to  every  cit- 
izen that  the  pensions  should  not  be  allowed  upon  fraud- 
ulent representations.  The  private  pension  bills  are  to 
aid  the  men  who  can  not  prove  to  the  Pension  Bureau 
that  they  were  disabled  in  defense  of  their  country.  The 
Pension  Bureau  is  the  court  regularly  organized  for  exam- 
ining claims  and  it  is  accustomed  to  sifting  evidence.  When 
a  claim  is  not  allowed,  therefore,  it  is  fair  evidence  that  it 
is  not  backed  by  very  strong  evidence.  In  general,  such 
claims  are  pushed  and  owned  by  professional  claim- 
agents,  and  any  benefit  that  is  derived  from  them  does 
not  accrue  to  the  men  in  whose  names  they  are  presented. 
The  private  pension  bills  are  in  the  way  of  general  legis- 
lation, and  are  unjust  to  the  men  who  served  their  time  in 
the  army.  The  regard  in  which  the  old  soldiers  are  held 
should  not  permit  the  country  to  be  swindled  in  their 
name.  

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
neglect  all  propositions  to  postpone  the  freeholders'  elec- 
tion till  November  and  to  resist  all  similar  efforts  for 
delay.  The  only  chance  for  the  adoption  of  a  decent 
charter  is  at  the  general  election,  when  the  voters  are 
already  at  the  polls.  The  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
would  not  turn  out  for  a  charter  drawn  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel  himself,  if  that  was  the  only  thing  to  be  voted  on. 
They  have  already  allowed  two  chances  to  pass  of  secur- 
ing the  best  government  of  any  city  in  the  country.  If  a 
good  charter  be  prepared  and  submitted  at  the  November 
election  it  will  probably  be  accepted.  Due  diligence 
should  now  be  used  in  holding  the  freeholders'  election, 
and  due  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  fifteen 
freeholders.  The  election  should  be  held  by  the  ist  of 
July.  _______= 

The  average  newspaper  reader  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  President  is  at  last  safely  married.  Jenkins  has 
seized  the  opportunity  to  show  his  disregard  of  all  social 
amenities,  and  he  has  done  it  thoroughly.  Just  the 
amount  of  misinformation  and  bad  taste  he  has  sown 
broadcast  during  the  past  four  weeks  will  never  be  known, 
even  by  the  mythical  individual  who  is  supposed  to  read 
the  society  column  in  the  Call.  No  mortal  mind  could 
survive  the  twaddle.  The  President  showed  his  good 
sense  by  having  the  ceremony  performed  in  the  simplest 
and  quietest  manner,  and  the  country  wishes  him  all  hap- 
piness. 

THE  RAMBLER. 


Several  prominent  eastern  journals  are  making  a  strong 
protest  against  the  publication  of  the  mass  of  "rot"  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  society  news.  A  recent  writer  in 
a  Boston  publication  says : 

What  cares  the  great  public  how  younc  n:cn  and  young  women 
are  dressed,  if  they  only  dress  decently?  "What  cares  the  public 
whether  a  young  man  appears  as  usher  at  a  weddine  in  a  spike- 
tail  coat  or  a  roundabout?  Who  cares  whether  a  young  lady  has 
three  tucks  and  two  frills,  or  two  tucks  and  three  frills— whether 
her  front  is  draped  with  point  applique  and  low  corsage  or  ap- 
plique point  and  high  corsage?  And  come  to  think  of  It.  haven't 

|  women  plenty  of  more  important  matters  to  fill  their 'minds  and 

I  hearts  with  than  the  aforesaid  senseless  stuff? 


Any  one  sufficiently  optimistic  to  have  confidence  that 
even  among  society  people  there  is  somewhere  a  residuum 
of  common  sense  will  be  inclined  to  repeat  the  question 
which  concludes  this  paragraph,  with  heart-felt  unction, 
and  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  If  one  must  believe 
that  society  is  wedded  to  its  idols,  and  must  have  served 
up,  on  the  altar  of  tomfoolery,  its  weekly  offerings  of 
stupidity,  it  is  time  for  sensible  people  to  retire  to_  her- 
mitages to  mourn  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the  degeneracy 
of  the  human  race. 

Alas,  what  a  spectacle  are  we  to  gods  and  men— we 
people  of  this  practical  age  and  this  practical  country! 
We  boast  of  our  common-sense,  our  freedom  from  the 
debasing  superstitions  and  inane  follies  of  the  old  world; 
we  ridicule  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  with  which  time- 
honored  usage  has  surrounded  royalty  and  rank  in  lands 
where  monarchical  institutions  still  flourish;  and  then 
we  go  to  even  greater  extremes  in  our  absurd  worship 
of  wealth.  There  is  something  of  poetry  in  that  sentiment 
which  throws  a  halo  of  reverence  around  even  the  degen- 
erate descendants  of  men  who  have  earned  by  great  and 
glorious  achievements  the  title  of  leaders  of  men.  But 
where  is  the  excuse  for  the  assumption  of  airs  of  superi- 
ority by  the  men  who  can  only  claim  distinction  from 
having  raked  together  a  pile  of  sordid  dross?  No  matter 
to  what  lengths  it  may  be  carried,  there  is  a  basis  of  rea- 
son in  according  certain  honors  to  the  scion  of  a  noble 
race,  who,  inheriting  the  traits  of  heroic  sires,  and  trained 
to  emulate  their  glorious  deeds,  may  at  least  be  supposed 
likely  to  possess  qualities  above  those  of  ordinary  men. 
But  why  should  the  family  of  the  man  who,  coming  per- 
haps from  the  dregs  of  the  population,  has  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  colossal  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  cunning 
and  greed,  perhaps  by  rascality,  exact  similar  homage? 

There  is  something  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  the  mod- 
ern sense  in  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  royal  court. 
Even  a  great  king  or  emperor  could  scarcely  appear  to 
advantage  doffing  or  donning  his  clothes  in  the  presence 
of  the  notables  of  his  court.  It  seems  absurd  enough  to 
see  the  most  illustrious  potentates  of  the  land  walking 
backward  in  some  court  ceremonial,  or  humbly  holding 
the  hem  of  the  royal  robe  or  mantle,  or  carrying  the  can- 
opy over  the  royal  head.  Such  performances  must  mal-e 
the  sensible  person  of  the  present  age  smile,  even  though 
he  or  she  may  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  old  forms  on 
account  of  their  associations.  There  may,  however,  be 
an  excuse  for  continuance  of  such  puerile  ceremonies, 
and  for  the  devotion  of  columns  of  the  public  prints  to 
descriptions  of  them,  since  they  have  a  real  historical  sig- 
nificance, and  beside  are  a  part  of  the  established  or- 
der of  thing  under  the  system  of  society  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  possible  that  apology  may  be  found  in  a 
monarchical  country  even  for  the  existence  of  the  "Court 
Circular,"  against  which  Thackeray,  the  arch-enemy  of 
sham  and  humbug,  was  so  fond  of  launching  the  keen 
shafts  of  his  ridicule.  It  may  be  that  the  vestige  of  the 
old-time  reverence  for  royalty  which  still  exists,  even 
among  the  English,  may  make  it  desirable  that  the  loyal 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly informed  with  regard  to  more  or  less  trivial  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  daily  life  of  herself,  her  family, 
and  her  court ;  that  the  people  should  know  of  their  in- 
comings, their  outgoings,  their  journeyings  to  and  fro; 
what  sort  of  clothes  they  wear,  and  even  what  they  eat 
and  drink.  But,  as  the  great  satirist  says,  though  it  might 
be  allowed  that  it  is  possible  that  some  people  like  such  a 
thing  as  a  court  circular,  how  can  we  conceive  that 
any  one  should  fancy  a  sham  court  circular?  We 
might  go  even  further,  and  question  how  there  could  be 
a  serious  demand  for  an  imitation  of  a  sham  court  cir- 
cular? Is  it  necessary  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  movements  not  only  of  kings  and  queens,  princesses, 
lords,  and  lesser  notables,  but  of  the  Joneses,  the  Smiths, 
and  the  O'Gradys,  who  derive  distinction  from  the  fact 
that  their  several  patresfamilia-  acquired  a  fortune  through 
manipulating  a  corner  in  stocks,  or  carrying  on  some 
other  piece  of  high-handed  rascality? 

Alas,  that  we  should  have  in  this  great  republic,  which 
boasts  of  its  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  equality,  exhi- 
bitions of  snobbery  which  are  more  disgusting  than, 
because  not  near  so  excusable  as,  those  of  monarchical 
countries.  What  else  but  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  features  of  foreign  lands  is  the  propensity  on 
the  part  of  our  leading  journals  to  pander  to  the  sickly 
vanity  of  persons  who  have  no  possible  claim  to  public 
notice?  The  disgusting  toadyism  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  press  in  the  publication  of  all  sorts  of  trivial 
details  with  regard  to  Miss  Folsom,  who  happens  to  be 
the  chosen  bride  of  President  Cleveland,  is  bad  enough ; 
but  there  is  some  excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  that  people 
have  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the  woman 
who  is  socn  to  occupy  the  highest  station  in  the  land. 
We  may  account  for  the  cabling  across  the  ocean  of  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  toilets  of  a  celebrated  actress, 
on  the  score  of  her  notoriety;  but  what  legitimate  inter- 
est can  the  public  have  in  Mrs.  de  Snob,  her  family,  or 
her  friends?  Why  should  column  after  column  of  a 
newspaper,  at  least  once  a  week,  be  devoted  to  a  record 
ol  the  doings  of  such  people,  descriptions  of  their  homes, 
accounts  of  their  parties,  dinners,  and  receptions,  with 
circumstantial  particulars  in  regard  to  their  dress,  appear-* 
ance,  and  deportment?  Who  takes  any  interest  in  such 
matters  except  the  people  who  belong  to  that  exclusive 
clique,  and  are  pleased  to  consider  themselves  "society"? 
Why  should  the  great  majority  who  know  nothing,  and 
care  nothing,  about  them  be  inflicted  with  all  this  sense- 
less gossip  about  them?  J.  D.  S. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan "  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
an)  part  of  tills  city,  state  or  country,  for  *'i  Ml  a  year, 
sample  subscription,  three  months,  lor  lifty  cents. 


WINGED  SEEDS. 


O  gold-green  wings,  and  bronze-green  wings, 

And  rose-tingeil  wings,  that  down  the  breeze 

Come  sailing  from  the  maple-trees! 
You  showering  things,  you  shimmering  things, 
That  June-time  always  brings ! 

Oh,  are  you  seeds  that  seek  the  earth, 
The  shade  of  lovely  leaves  to  spread? 

Or  shining  angels  that  had  birth 
When  kindly  words  were  said? 

O  downy  dandelion-wings. 

Wild-floating  wings,  like  silver  spun, 

That  dance  and  glisten  in  the  sun! 
You  airy  things,  you  elfin  things, 
That  June-time  always  brings! 

Oh,  are  you  seeds  that  seek  the  earth, 
The  lijght  of  laughing  flowers  to  spread? 

Or  flitting  fairies  that  had  birth 
When  merry  words  were  said? 

Helen  Gray  Cone,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  June. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PARLIAMENT. 


BY  THE  PROFESSOR. 


II. 


The  passage  of  Poynings's  law,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII,  may  be  fairly  said  to  inaugurate  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  From  that  time  until  the 
memorable  day  when  Henry  Grattan  arose  in  the  Irish 
senate-house  and  pronounced  Ireland's  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  Irish  legislature  was  alternately  the  tool 
of  the  English  monarch,  minister,  or  lord-lieutenant.  It 
was  the  mockery,  the  shadow  of  a  parliament.  It  was,  as 
Father  Burke  aptly  described  it,  "a  venal  parliament  of 
rotten  little  boroughs." 

I  have  briefly  described  the  features  of  Poynings's  law  in 
my  last  paper ;  let  us  now  try  more  fully  to  understand  its 
operation.  For  several  centuries  after  its  passage  it  was 
suspended  almost  entirely;  in  fact,  the  first  thing  an  Irish 
legislature  did  when  convoked  by  the  deputy,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  deliberations,  was  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  Poynings,  at  least  as  far  as  that  parlia- 
ment was  concerned.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
this  could  no  longer  be  done.  Poynings's  law  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  established  feature  ot  the  Irish  consti- 
tution ;  the  mode  of  its  operation  was  ascertained,  and  its 
features  strictly  put  into  execution.  Before  any  statute 
could  be  finally  discussed  it  had  to  be  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  privy 
council,  for  their  consideration ;  they  might,  at  their 
pleasure,  reject  it  or  transmit  it  to  England.  If  trans- 
mitted to  England,  the  British  attorney-general  and  privy 
council  were  invested  with  a  power  either  to  suppress  it 
altogether  or  model  it  at  their  own  will,  and  then  return  it 
to  Ireland,  with  permission  to  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass 
it  into  law,  without  any  alteration,  though  it  frequently 
returned  from  England  so  changed  as  to  retain  hardly  a 
trace  of  its  original  features.  All  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  allowed  to  debate  was  simply  what  were  termed  the 
"heads"  of  bills.  Yet,  as  if  this  arbitrary  law  of  Poy- 
nings's, and  the  formidable  counteracting  power  with 
which  it  had  invested  England,  were  unequal  to  the  task 
of  effectually  suppressing  all  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  Great  Britain  to 
usurp  a  positive  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  without  her 
own  consent  or  the  interference  of  her  parliament.  It  had 
been  common,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  paper,  to  extend 
the  operation  of  English  statutes  to  Ireland  even  when 
not  particularly  named,  if  the  subject  was  thought  suffi- 
ciently general  to  require  it.  For  example,  the  Statute  of 
Merchants,  13  Edward  I,  and  the  Statute  of  Westminis- 
ter, 2  passed  in  the  same  year,  were  extended  to  Ireland. 
This,  however,  was  plainly  illegal,  and  after  a  time  En- 
gland was  satisfied  to  confine  her  pretensions  to  bind  Ire- 
land by  statutes  in  which  she  should  be  expressly  desig- 
nated. To  this  effect  speaks  Blackstone,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, where  he  says,  "by  right  as  well  as  by  law,  Ireland 
was  bound  by  all  British  statutes  especially  naming  her." 
However,  more  of  this  later  on.  To  return  to  Poynings's 
law.  Another  feature  of  that  statute  was  the  provision 
enacting  that  all  statutes  lately  made  in  England  were  to 
be  deemed  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland.  As  the  pre- 
ceding c'ause  marked  out  a  new  era  in  the  political  con- 
stitution .,  so  this  made  an  epoch  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Ireland.  All  statutes  made  in  England  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Henry  VII  were  thus  held  valid  in  Ire- 
land, while  none  of  later  date  have  any  operation  unless 
specially  adopted  by  its  parliament,  or  unless  Ireland  was 
specially  named  therein.  From  that  time  the  common 
law  of  the  two  countries  began  to  diverge. 

Another  clause  of  Poynings's  law  provided  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  and  the  judges  were  to  hold  their 
patents  during  the  king's  pleasure,  thus  making  them 
tools  of  the  British  crown  instead  of  independent 
ministers.  Other  provisions  enacted  that  the  inhabitants 
on  the  marches  or  frontiers  of  the  four  shires  should 
build  and  maintain  a  double  ditch  to  keep  out  the  Irish ; 
that  all  subjects  should  provide  themselves  with  English 
bows  and  sheaves  of  arrows,  with  cuirasses  and  helmets; 
that  the  members  of  every  parish  should  shoot  two  or 
or  three  games  every  Sunday  at  the  village  butts;  that 
Irish  war-cries,  such  as  Croom-aboo  (Kildare-Geraldine) 


and  Scannaid-aboo  (Desmond-Geraldine),  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  great  lords  should  call  on  St.  George  or 
the  king  of  England  instead. 

Poynings's  law  was  passed  in  1494.  Fifteen  years  later 
Henry  VIII  ascended  the  throne.  Nothing  transpired  of 
any  importance  in  parliamentary  annals  until  the  day  ar- 
rived when  that  luxurious  monarch  resolved  to  repudiate 
Catharine  of  Arragon  and  espouse  her  pretty  maid  of 
honor.  The  Irish  Parliament,  or  rather  the  men 
permitted  to  vote  in  Ireland  by  royal  directions,  imitated 
their  English  brethren,  by  declaring  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Catharine  null  and  void,  and  limiting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  to  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
They  were  not  so  subservient,  however,  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  throwing  the  pope  overboard.  It  was  nec- 
essary, first,  for  the  lrrd-deputy  to  make  a  "martial  cir- 
cuit" of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  to  overawe  thereby  the  na- 
tive septs.  This  preparation  beLig  made  the  parliament 
was  summoned  in  1537. 

With  the  example  of  Sir  Thomas  More  before  tiieir 
eyes,  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  and  gentleman  assembled 
in  parliament  by  royal  command  were  easily  persuaded 
to  do  the  royal  bidding ;  but  the  ecclesiastics  were  by  no 
means  so  pliable.  As  we  have  already  seen  from  time 
immemorial  in  Ireland,  whenever  the  parliament  was 
assembled  there  were  two  delegates,  called  proctors,  from 
every  Catholic  diocese  in  Ireland,  who  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Now  these  proc- 
tors proved  so  serious  an  obstacle  that  Lords  Grey  and 
Brabazon  (the  lord-justices)  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  they 
had  prorogued  the  parliament  in  consequence  of  the  "for- 
wardness of  the  proctors,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots;"  and  they  suggest  that  "some  means  should 
be  devised  whereby  they  shall  be  brought  to  remember 
their  duty  better,"  or  that  "means  may  be  found  which 
shall  put  these  proctors  from  a  voice  in  parliament." 
The  means  were  easily  found ;  without  the  slightest  pre- 
tense of  right  or  law  the  proctors  were  forbidden  to  vote. 
Accordingly — every  one  who  objected  to  it  having  been 
forbidden  to  vote — an  act  was  passed  which  declared  King 
Henry  VIII  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, prohibited  appeals  to  Rome,  gave  the  first  fruits 
and  twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  of  every  ecclesiastical 
benefice  and  living  to  the  king,  and  utterly  abolished  the 
authority  of  the  pope. 

By  another  act,  for  the  increase  of  the  king's  revenue, 
sundry  abbeys  and  religious  houses  were  suppressed ;  and, 
by  still  another,  the  lands  of  the  absentees  were  resumed. 

Mr.  Geoghegan  describes  this  legislature  in  the  follow- 
ing trenchant  words :  "The  parliament  which  fabricated 
the  laws  by  which  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  was  the  parliament  of  the  English 
province  and  not  of  all  Ireland.  Like  the  preceding  ones, 
it  was  composed  only  of  Englishmen  by  birth  or  origin; 
the  ancient  Irish  had  no  seat  in  it." 

Henry  died,  and  after  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
his  daughter  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  in  the  year  1553. 
Mary's  first  effort  was  of  course  to  undo  the  work  of  her 
predecessor  and  recatholicize  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  latter  country  so  little  had  been  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  Reformation  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
undo.  A  parliament  was  assembled  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1557,  and  afterward  adjourned  first  to  Limerick  and  then 
to  Drogheda.  All  the  acts  which  were  passed  against 
the  pope  since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII  were 
repealed,  and  all  the  concessions  made  by  Archbishop 
Bowne  were  declared  null  and  void.  The  "first  fruits"  were 
also  restored  to  the  Church. 

Mary  died,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  commenced  her 
reign  by  annulling  all  these  statutes.  How  this  was  ef- 
fected will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  year  1559  a  parliament  was  held  in  Dublin,  by 
the  orders  of  Elizabeth.  It  consisted  of  seventy-six  gen- 
tlemen (the  representatives  of  ten  counties),  and  a  few 
burgesses  and  citizens  from  the  towns  in  which  the 
royal  authority  was  supreme.  Generally  speaking, 
the  parliaments  in  Ireland  used  to  have  from  two 
hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
members.  This  parliament  of  Elizabeth  had  just 
seventy-six  picked  men.  Ireland  was  still  a  Catholic 
country;  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  Protestant  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  English  queen  had  given  peremptory 
instructions  to  the  lord-lieutenant  (Earl  of  Sussex) 
which  left  no  room  for  deliberation.  This  assembly  was 
accordingly  called  together.  Though  these  statements 
appear  rather  strong,  I  can  give  authority  for  every  word 
of  them.  The  official  list  of  the  members  summoned  to 
this  parliament  has  been  recently  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society.  From  this  it  is  shown  that  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  upper  house  were  persons  of  whose 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith  there  has  been  no  question. 
There  were  but  few  members  in  the  lower  house.  No 
county  in  Ulster  was  allowed  a  representative,  and  only 
one  of  its  borough-towns,  Carrickfergus,  was  permitted 
to  elect  a  member.  Ulster  at  this  time  was  entirely  Cath- 
olic. Munster  furnished  twenty  members.  No  county 
members  were  allowed  in  Connaught,  and  it  had  only 
two  boroughs,  Galway  and  Athenry,  from  which  it  could 
send  a  voice  to  represent  its  wishes.  The  remaining  fifty 
members  were  chosen  from  a  part  of  Leinster.  In  fact, 
the  parliament  was  constituted  on  the  plan  before  men- 
tioned. Those  considered  likely  to  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment were  allowed  to  vote ;  those  of  whose  dissent  there 


could  be  no  doubt  were  not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  members  of  the  upper  house,  such  a 
parliament  would  at  once  comply  with  the  queen's  wishes ; 
but  the  majority  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  op- 
pose the  change  of  religion  and  the  penal  code  which 
should  be  enacted  to  enforce  it.  The  deputy  was  in  an 
unpleasant  position;  Elizabeth  would  not  easily  brook 
the  slightest  opposition  to  her  wishes.  The  deputy  did 
not  feel  prepared  to  encounter  her  anger,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by  having  recourse  to  strat- 
agem. First  he  prorogued  the  house  from  the  nth  of 
January  to  the  1st  of  February,  1560,  and  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  day  of  meeting,  when  but  few  mem- 
bers were  present,  to  get  the  act  passed.  He  promised 
that  the  law  should  never  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
by  this  procured  the  compliance  of  those  who  still  hesi- 
tated. These  statements  seem  incredible.  Unfortunately 
they  are  all  supported  by  the  strongest  proof.  The  author 
of  Cambrensis  Eversus  says :  "The  deputy  is  said  to  have 
used  force  and  the  speaker  treachery.  I  heard  that  it 
had  been  previously  announced  in  the  house  that  parlia- 
ment would  not  sit  on  that  very  day  on  which  the  laws 
against  religion  were  enacted;  but  in  the  meantime  a 
private  summons  was  sent  to  those  who  were  well  known 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  old  creed." 

Father  George  Dillon,  who  died  in  1650,  a  martyr  to 
his  charity  in  assisting  the  plague-stricken  people  of  Wa- 
terford,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transaction  : 

"James  Stanihurst,  Lord  of  Corduff,  who  was  speaker 
of  the  lower  house,  by  sending  private  summons  to  some, 
without  any  intimation  to  the  more  respectable  Irish  who 
had  a  right  to  attend,  succeeded  in  carrying  that  law  by 
surprise." 

The  main  features  of  this  celebrated  statute  were  as 
follows :  In  the  first  place,  every  individual,  lay  or  ec- 
clesiastic, in  possession  of  livings  or  offices  under  the 
crown  was  commanded  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  office  or  living.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  whoever  should  introduce  or  support  a  for- 
eign power  (by  which  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  slyly 
insinuated)  was  to  be  punished  by  having  his  property 
confiscated  or  by  a  year's  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense; 
for  the  second  he  was  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  the  law 
of  pramunire;  and  for  the  third  offense  he  was  to  suffer 
the  punishment  of  high  treason.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  In  the  third  place, 
it  was  enacted  that  any  clergyman  not  using  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  ( Protestant  prayer-book),  or  using  any 
other  form  of  prayer,  either  in  public  or  private,  the  first 
time  he  was  discovered,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  bene- 
fice for  one  year  and  suffer  imprisonment  in  jail  for  six 
months.  For  a  second  offense  he  was  to  forfeit  his  in- 
come forever  and  to  be  put  in  jail,  to  be  let  out  only  at 
the  queen's  good  pleasure.  For  the  third,  he  was  to  be 
put  in  close  confinement  for  life. 

This  was  the  first  installment  of  the  celebrated  pena! 
laws  forming  a  code  bearing  on  four  fifths  of  the  Irish 
population,  a  code  which  inflicted  every  pain  and  penalty, 
every  restriction  and  oppression,  under  which  a  people 
couid  suffer.  The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  England 
increased  year  by  year. 

Another  parliament  was  held  on  January  17,  1569,  in 
which  all  constitutional  rules  were  simply  set  at  defiance. 
Mayors  and  sheriffs  returned  themselves;  members  were 
sent  up  for  towns  not  yet  incorporated,  and  several  En- 
glishmen were  elected  as  burgesses  for  places  they  had 
never  seen.  One  of  these  men,  Hooker,  who  was  returned 
for  Athenry,  has  left  a  chronicle  of  the  age. 

Popular  feeling  was  so  strongly  manifested  against  the 
gross  injustice,  that  the  judges  were  consulted  as  to  the 
legality  of  proceedings,  of  whose  iniquity  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  The  elections  for  non-corporate  towns,  and 
the  election  of  individuals  by  themselves,  were  pro- 
nounced invalid ;  but  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of 
non-resident  Englishmen,  which  still  gave  the  crown  a 
large  majority. 

In  a  parliament  held  a.  d.  1475,  enactments  had  been 
passed  that  no  knights,  citizens  or  burgesses  should  be  re- 
turned for  any  place  unless  they  resided  there,  and  that 
they  should  have  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year. 
And  now  the  commons  were  to  be  told  by  judges  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  and  therefore  the  mere  creatures  and  de- 
pendents of  the  viceroy,  that  Englishmen  who  had  never 
been  in  Ireland  could  sit  for  places  they  had  never  seen, 
and  pack  the  Irish  legislature.  They  vociferously  demand- 
ed the  presence  of  the  judges,  that  they  might  hear  the  de- 
cision from  their  own  lips.  The  judges  appeared,  and  in 
presence  of  the  whole  parliament  reiterated  the  above 
decision,  and  for  four  days  after,  according  to  Hooker, 
"the  house  resembled  a  bear-garden  more  than  an  assem- 
bly of  reasonable  people."  The  two  factions,  however, 
calmed  down  at  last,  though  for  a  time  popular  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  Hooker  and  other  English  members  had 
to  be  protected  in  the  streets  by  a  guard  in  going  to  and 
from  their  residences.  Acts  were  passed  for  attainting 
Shane  O'Neill,  for  suppressing  the  name  and  annexing 
Tyrone  to  the  royal  possessions.  Undeterred  by  opposi- 
tion, however,  the  English  government  continued  to  ex- 
tend its  tyrannous  policy.  In  1577  serious  complications 
were  threatened  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties of  the  crown.   An  occasional  subsidy  had  been 
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granted,  hitherto,  for  the  support  of  the  government  and 
the  army;  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  convert  this 
subsidy  into  a  tax.  On  previous  occasions  there  had  been 
a  show  of  justice,  by  permitting  the  parliament  to  pass 
the  grant. 

A  scheme  was  now  proposed  to  empower  the  lord-dep- 
uty to  levy  assessments  by  royal  authority,  without  any 
reference  to  parliament.  For  the  first  time  the  pale  opposed 
the  government  and  resisted  the  innovation.  But  this 
opposition  was  speedily  and  effectually  silenced.  The 
deputies  whom  the  parliament  sent  to  London  to  re- 
monstrate were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  orders  were 
dispatched  to  Ireland  that  all  who  signed  the  remonstrance 
were  to  be  consigned  to  Dublin  Castle. 

When  James  I  ascended  the  throne,  as  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Catholic  monarch  and  supposed  to  have  a  leaning 
to  his  mother's  religion,  the  down-trodden  Catholics  of 
Ireland  expected  some  relief.  James,  however,  continued 
the  same  policy  toward  Ireland  as  his  predecessors.  Al- 
most the  first  measure  of  his  reign  was  a  gigantic  land 
confiscation  of  the  whole  of  Ulster.  Having  thus  robbed 
the  native  Irish  land-owners  of  their  lands,  as  if  that  pop- 
ulous province  had  been  a  desert  tract  or  a  country  as  yet 
unannexed,  he  sent  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  described  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  as  "the 
scum  of  both  nations,  refugees  from  justice,  or  their  cred- 
itors," to  plant  and  settle  it.  A  parliament  was  sum- 
moned by  Chichester,  and  packed  with  such  creatures  as 
these.  Chichester  obtained  ample  powers  to  arrange  the 
lower  house.  Forty  new  boroughs  were  formed,  many  of 
them  consisting  merely  of  a  few  scattered  houses ;  some 
of  them  were  not  incorporated  until  after  the  writs  were 
issued.  As  for  the  upper  house,  it  was  composed  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  and  the  English  aristocracy,  who  were 
of  course  unanimous  in  their  views.  The  Catholics  were 
taken  by  surprise,  as  no  notice  had  been  given  to  them 
either  of  the  parliament  or  the  laws  intended  to  be  en- 
acted. Six  Catholic  lords  of  the  pale  remonstrated  with 
the  king,  but  he  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

The  house  assembled.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
and  twenty-six  members.  The  first  business  was  to 
choose  a  speaker.  The  Catholics,  however,  objected  to 
this  being  done  until  the  validity  of  the  return  of  certain 
members  for  the  block-house  forts  and  infant  towns  in 
Ulster  and  boroughs  created  since  the  issue  of  the  writs 
had  been  determined.  The  government  candidate  for 
the  speakership  was  the  subtle  courtier  Sir  John  Davis, 
and  the  Catholics  put  forward  Sir  John  Everard,  who  had 
just  resigned  his  position  as  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  On  a  motion 
that  the  election  of  the  speaker  should  precede  all  other 
business  the  house  divided,  against  the  will  of  the  Catho- 
lic section,  who  were  in  a  minority  of  twenty-four,  and 
who  objected  to  being  swamped  by  the  Protestant  dum- 
mies illegally  returned  for  impossible  constituencies.  The 
supporters  of  the  government  went  into  the  division  lobby 
to  be  counted.  Thereupon  the  Catholic  party  refused  to 
go  into  the  other  lobby ;  and,  shouting  "an  Everard!  an 
Everard!"  seated  their  candidate  in  the  chair.  The 
others,  on  being  counted,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  house, — and 
rushed  back  into  the  chamber.  Upon  finding  Ever- 
ard installed  in  the  chair,  they  indignantly  demanded  his 
withdrawal,  and  on  his  refusing,  proceeded,  amid  a  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion,  to  seat  Sir  John  Davis  in  his 
lap.  Everard  was  forcibly  dragged  from  the  chair,  and 
the  Catholics  left  the  house  in  a  body.  After  this  inde- 
cent scene  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  suspend  the 
sittings  of  the  house  and  refer  the  whole  case  to  the  king 
and  accept  his  decision.  James  found  the  case  of  the 
Catholics  too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  after  rating  them 
in  a  long  rambling  oration,  as  incoherent  as  it  was  flip- 
pant, he  canceled  thirteen  of  the  returns,  imprisoned  the 
Catholic  delegates,  and  confirmed  the  election  of  Sir 
John  Davis  to  the  chair. 

When  James's  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I, 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1625,  the  Irish  Catholics 
again  indulged  in  the  ever  fallacious  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  some  indulgence 
and  relief  from  the  terrific  penal  laws.  The  king  was  in 
difficulties ;  he  wanted  money  sorely.  His  English  Par- 
liament had  refused  to  grant  him  any.  The  lord-lieuten- 
ant, Lord  Falkland,  had  adroitly  hinted  that  if  the  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland  were  to  testify  their  loyalty  by  making  a 
voluntary  advance  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  king's 
needs,  and  petition  the  king  to  lend  them  a  little  counte- 
nance, he  would  probably  grant  them  certain  concessions. 
What  were  these  concessions?  Simply  permission  to  live 
on  their  own  land  and  to  worship  their  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  The  Catholics 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  wily  viceroy.  They  offered 
the  royal  mendicant  the  enormous  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  installments, 
as  a  voluntary  subsidy.  In  return  the  king  promised  to 
grant  the  graces  prayed  for,  and  the  contract  was  ratified 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  in  which  the  concessions  granted 
were  accompanied  by  a  promise  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  to  confirm  them.  In  the  meantime  Falkland  had 
yielded  the  sword  of  state  to  Wentworth  (Lord  Strafford), 
who  assembled  a  parliament  in  July,  1634,  the  year  after 
his  arrival  in  Ireland.  Its  subserviency  was  provided  for 
by  having  a  number  of  persons  elected  who  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  crown  as  military  officers.   The  "graces"  were 


asked  for,  and  the  lord-deputy  declared  that  they  should 
be  granted  if  the  supply  was  readily  voted.  "Surely,"  he 
said,  "so  great  a  meanness  can  not  enter  your  hearts  as 
once  to  suspect  His  Majesty's  gracious  regards  of  you, 
and  performance  with  you,  when  you  affix  yourself  upon 
his  grace."  This  speech  so  took  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  all  were  ready  to  grant  whatever  might  be  demanded; 
and  six  subsidies  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  each  were 
voted,  though  Wentworth  only  expected  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  meanwhile  neither  Wentworth  nor  the 
king  had  the  slightest  idea  of  granting  the  "graces";  and 
the  duplicity  and  incomparable  meanness  of  the  king  is 
placed  eternally  on  record  in  his  letter  to  his  favorite,  in 
which  he  thanks  him  "for  keeping  off  the  envy  [odium]  of 
a  necessary  negative  from  me,  of  those  unreasonable 
graces  that  people  expected  of  me." 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  money,  a  positive  re- 
fusal was  made  at  the  next  session  to  recommend  the 
passing  of  the  "graces"  into  law. 

Wentworth  and  Charles  both  laid  their  heads  on  the 
block  shortly  after,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  second  Stuart 
was  exchanged  for  the  merciless  tyranny  of  Cromwell.  It 
was  resolved  to  resettle  Ireland,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  with  Cromwellian  soldiers.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  land  in  Ireland  was  confiscated  and  redis- 
tributed, the  Irish  land-owners,  whether  natives  or  of  En- 
glish descent,  were  driven  into  Connaught,  all  possessors 
of  real  estate  being  required  to  transplant  or  exchange 
their  ample  demesnes  for  small  allotments  on  the  barren 
hills  of  the  western  province,  by  a  certain  day,  under 
pain  of  death. 

Ireland  was  now  destined  to  undergo  her  baptism  of 
blood  and  fire.  For  twenty  years  no  parliament  was  held 
in  Ireland,  unless  the  Catholic  confederation  of  Kilkenny 
can  be  deemed  such.  This  confederation,  which  lasted 
for  seven  years,  from  1642  to  1649,  was  composed  of  two 
chambers,  the  upper  house  consisting  of  eleven  spiritual 
and  fourteen  temporal  peers,  and  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six commoners,  representing  the  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland.  Peers  and  commoners  sat  together,  but  the 
lords  retired  occasionally  for  separate  consultation. 

At  last  the  restoration  came,  in  1660,  and  a  parliament 
was  assembled  by  the  two  lords-justices,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1661.  The  Catholic  or  national  interes'.:  was  certainly 
not  represented,  for  there  were  present  seventy-two 
Protestant  peers  and  only  twenty-one  Catholics;  while 
the  house  of  commons  comprised  two  hundred  and  sixty 
members,  all  of  whom  were  burgesses  except  sixty-four; 
and  the  towns  had  been  so  entirely  peopled  by  Crom- 
well's Puritan  followers  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
what  course  they  would  pursue.  An  attempt  was  first 
made  to  expel  the  few  Catholics  who  were  present  by 
compelling  them  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This 
notwithstanding,  the  Catholics  and  Irish  who  had  stuck 
to  the  Stuart  cause  through  thick  and  thin  still  enter- 
tained a  faint  hope  that  they  would  obtain  justice  at 
least,  and  get  the  estates  restored  to  them  which  they  had 
forfeited  as  a  punishment  for  their  loyalty.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be.  The  Bill  of  Settlement  was  intro- 
duced, and  though  opposed  by  the  Irish  Catholics, 
through  their  counsel,  it  was  passed,  thus  securing  the 
Cromwellian  settlers  in  the  possession  of  their  ill-gotten 
estates.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  this  bill  was  followed 
up  by  another  called  the  act  of  explanation,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Protestants  were  in  the  first  place,  and  es- 
pecially, to  be  settled ;  that  any  doubt  which  arose  should 
be  decided  in  their  favor;  and  that  no  papist,  who  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  former  act  had-not  been  adjudged  in- 
nocent, should  at  any  future  time  be  reputed  innocent 
or  entitled  to  claim  any  lands  or  settlements. 

Charles  died,  and  a  Catholic  monarch,  James  II,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England.  Expelled  by  his  rebel- 
lious English  subjects,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  took  refuge 
in  Ireland,  where  the  loyal  Irish  rallied  around  his 
standard.  The  whirligig  of  time  had  now  brought  round 
its  revenges.  James  assembled  a  parliament  in  Dublin, 
which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  Catholics.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Catholics  had  been  under 
the  lash  of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  robbed,  plun- 
dered, imprisoned,  and  done  to  death  for  their  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  now  the  Cath- 
olics were  up  and  the  Protestants  down.  What  revenge, 
it  will  be  asked,  did  they  take  on  their  persecutors?  A 
magnificent  one!  The  very  first  law  that  Catholic  par- 
liament passed  was  as  follows:  "We  hereby  decree  that 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  of  Ireland  that  neither  now  nor 
ever  again  shall  any  man  be  persecuted  for  his  religion." 

The  disastrous  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought.  James 
fled  from  Ireland,  and  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  William 
of  Orange,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Limerick,  however,  still  held  out,  and  so  gallant  was  the 
resistance  made,  that,  despairing  of  taking  it  by  force,  the 
English  government  offered  to  come  to  terms  and  sign  an 
agreement  if  the  brave  defenders  consented  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  treaty  of  Limerick  was  accordingly 
signed,  guaranteeing,  among  other  provisions:  first,  to 
Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  second,  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  Irish 
nation  full  freedom  of  trade.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  the  treaty  was  broken — 

Ere  the  ink  with  which  'twas  writ  was  dry. 

The  Irish  parliament  not  only  refused  to  confirm  the 


articles  of  the  Limerick  treaty,  but,  even  in  a  parliament 
summoned  by  Lord  Capel,  in  1695,  enacted  some  of  the 
severest  penal  laws  against  the  unfortunate  Catholics. 
As  I  believe  the  generality  even  of  educated  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  these  laws 
really  were,  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  enact- 
ments, premising,  first,  that  seven  lay  peers  and  seven 
Protestant  bishops  had  the  humanity  to  sign  a  protest 
against  them.  First,  the  Catholic  peers  were  deprived  of 
their  right  to  sit  in  parliament.  Secondly,  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen were  forbidden  to  be  elected  as  members  of  par- 
liament. Thirdly,  it  denied  all  Catholics  the  liberty  of 
voting,  and  it  excluded  them  from  all  offices  of  trust,  and 
indeed  from  all  remunerative  employment,  however  insig- 
nificant. Fourthly,  they  were  fined  sixty  pounds  a  month 
for  absence  from  the  Protestant  form  of  worship.  Fifthly, 
they  were  forbidden  to  travel  five  miles  from  their  houses, 
to  keep  arms,  to  maintain  suits  at  law,  to  be  guardians  or 
executors.  Sixthly,  any  four  justices  of  the  peace  could, 
without  any  further  trial,  banish  any  man  for  life,  if  he 
refused  to  attend  the  Protestant  service.  Seventhly,  any 
two  justices  of  the  peace  could  call  any  man  over  sixteen 
before  them,  and  if  he  refused  to  abjure  the  Catholic 
religion  they  could  bestow  his  property  on  his  next  of  kin. 
Eighthly,  no  Catholic  could  employ  a  Catholic  school- 
master to  educate  his  children  ;  and  if  he  sent  his  child 
abroad  for  education  he  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  child  could  not  inherit  any  property 
either  in  England  or  Ireland.  Ninthly,  any  Catholic 
priest  who  came  to  the  country  should  be  hanged. 
Tenthly,  any  Protestant  suspecting  any  other  Protestant 
of  holding  property  in  trust  for  any  Catholic  might  file  a 
bill  against  the  suspected  trustee,  and  take  the  estate 
or  property  from  him.  Eleventhly,  any  Protestant  see- 
ing a  Catholic  tenant  at  will  on  a  farm  which  in  his 
opinion  yielded  one  third  more  than  the  yearly  rent 
might  enter  on  that  farm,  and  by  simply  swearing  to  that 
fact  take  possession.  Twelfthly,  any  Protestant  might 
take  away  the  horse  of  a  Catholic,  no  matter  how  valu- 
able, by  simply  paying  him  five  pounds.  Horses  and 
wagons  belonging  to  Catholics  were  in  all  cases  to  De 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  militia.  Fourteenthly,  any  Cath- 
olic gentleman's  child  who  became  a  Protestant  could  at 
once  take  possession  of  his  father's  estate. 

Ireland  had  now  reached  the  gloomiest  period  of  woe 
and  misery. 

At  the  punch  howl's  brink, 
Let  the  thirsty  think 
What  they  say  in  Japan. 

"First  the  man  takes  a  drink, 
Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink, 
Then  the  drink  takes  the  man !" 

E.  R.  Sill,  in  the  Independent. 


USING  ONE'S  EYES. 


How  many  of  us  go  through  life  without  ever  realizing 
that  our  eyes  have  to  be  educated  to  see  as  well  as  our 
tongues  to  speak,  and  that  only  the  barest  outlines  of  the 
complex  and  ever-changing  images  focused  on  the  retina 
ordinarily  impress  themselves  upon  the  brain?  That  the 
education  of  the  eye  may  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection  is  shown  in  numerous  ways. 

There  are  many  delicate  processes  of  manufacture 
which  depend  for  their  practical  success  upon  the  nice 
visual  perception  of  the  skilled  artisan,  who  almost  un- 
consciously detects  variations  of  temperature,  color,  den- 
sity, etc.,  of  his  materials,  which  are  inappreciable  to  the 
ordinary  eye.  The  hunter,  the  mariner,  the  artist,  the 
scientist,  each  needs  to  educate  the  eye  to  quick  action 
in  his  special  field  of  research  before  he  can  nope  to  be- 
come expert  in  it. 

The  following  story  from  the  Penn  Monthly,  which  is 
quite  apropos,  is  related  of  Agassiz,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  this  remarkably  accurate  observer  to 
have  the  merit  of  probability.  We  are  told  that  once  up- 
on a  time  the  professor  had  occasion  to  select  an  assist- 
ant from  one  of  his  classes.  There  were  a  number  of 
candidates  for  the  post  of  honor,  and  finding  himself  in  a 
quandary  as  to  which  one  he  should  choose,  the  happy 
thought  occurred  to  him  of  subjecting  three  of  the  more 
promising  students,  in  turn,  to  the  simple  test  of  describ- 
ing the  view  from  his  laboratory  window,  which  over- 
looked the  side  yard  of  the  college.  One  said  that  he 
saw  merely  a  board  fence  and  a  brick  pavement;  another 
added  a  stream  of  soapy  water;  a  third  detected  the 
color  of  the  paint  on  the  fence,  noted  a  green  mold  or 
fungus  on  the  bricks,  and  evidences  of  "bluing"  in  the 
water,  beside  other  details.  It  is  needless  to  tell  to  which 
candidate  was  awarded  the  coveted  position. 

Houdin,  the  celebrated  prestidigitator,  attributed  his 
success  in  his  profession  mainly  to  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception, which,  he  tells  us  in  his  entertaining  autobiog- 
raphy, he  acquired  by  educating  his  eye  to  detect  a  large 
number  of  objects  at  a  single  glance.  His  simple  plan 
was  to  select  a  shop-window  full  of  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  articles,  and  walk  rapidly  past  it  a  number  of 
times  every  day,  writing  down  each  object  which  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  mind.  In  this  way  he  was  able,  after 
a  time,  to  detect  instantaneously  all  of  the  articles  in  the 
window,  even  though  they  might  be  numbered  by  scores. 


The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  has 
adopted  rules  requiring  that  fire  escapes  be  placed  on  all 
buildings  used  for  theatrical  and  operatic  purposes, 
which  snail  lead  directly  from  each  gallery  to  the  street, 
where  the  means  of  exit  from  them  is  only  by  one  flight 
of  stairs.  They  must  have  balconies  and  stairs  made  of 
iron,  oi  such  strength  as  the  seating  capacity  of  the  gal- 
leries may  require. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


away." 


HOW  IT  GOT  OUT. 

One  day 

A  newspaper  man  was  heard  to  say, 
"  There's  a  Washington  wedding  not  far 
And  then, 
When 

They  figured  down  all  the  marrying  men, 

And  sifted  them  over  and  tried  again, 

And  could  not  find 

A  bachelor  man  that  way  inclined, 

Suddenly  each  despondent 

Resident 

Newspaper  correspondent 

Shouted:  'The  President !" 

Then  the  brood 

Of  reporters 

Eagerly  issued 

From  their  quarters, 

And  interviewed 

The  republican  courtiers. 

In  twenty-four  hours,  by  some  means  or  other, 
They  published  a  column    about  the  girl  s 
mother. 

And  two  or  three  columns  they  got  from  her 

brother ; 
Some  pardonable  vaunts 
From  two  of  her  aunts; 
A  chapter  of  rant 
From  an  old  maiden  aunt; 
And  no  end  of  buzzins 
From  dozens 
Of  cousins ; 
Her  teacher, 
Her  preacher, 
Her  sister  at  home, 
Her  schoolmate,  sweet  creature, 
Her  uncle  in  Rome; 
Her  cousin  Lcander, 
Her  brother-in-law, 
Her  uncle  Lysander, 
Her  great-grandpapa; 

All  manner  of  people  she  never  thought  we  1  of, 
And  hundreds  of  others  she  never  heard  tell  of, 
Until  all  this  great  nation  just  knewall  about  it, 
Save  she  and  the  President— they  seemed  to 
doubt  it.  '  . 

Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

But  it  was  a  fact. 

A  CIRCUS  DELUSION. 

I  had  read  the  flaming  posters  telling  of  the 
Grecian  roosters,  and  the  fiery  untamed 
zebra  captured  on  the  Asian  plains, 

Of  the  leopard  and  the  tiger  brought  from  forests 
of  the  Niger,  and  the  famous  holy  oxen  with 
their  humps  and  wondrous  manes; 

Also  of  a  serpent  wonder,  red  on  top  and  yellow 
under,  with  a  length  (so  read  the  posters)  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more; 

So  I  left  my  work  and  wandered  to  the  place 
where  lions  thundered,  and  the  tigers  howled 
and  scared  me  with  their  wild  resounding 
roar. 

So  I  asked  a  circus  fellow  where  the  cobra  de 

capello,  with  its  long  and  slimy  system,  could 

be  lound  and  seen  in  state. 
Ashe  saw  my  ardent  wishing,  he  replied:  "A 

boy  is  fishing,  and  I'm  sorry  to  inform  you 

he  has  used  the  snake  for  bait." 

St.  Louis  Whip. 

ONLY  A  BROTHER. 

Ah!  why  is  this?    My  bed-room  never 

Looked  so  neat  before. 
There's  not  a  spot  upon  the  wall 

Or  scrap  upon  the  floor! 
There's  water  in  the  pitcher,  too! 

And  soap  within  the  dish! 
And  counterpane  upon  the  bed! 

What  more  could  mortal  wish? 
I  never  had  two  towels  before— 

Both  clean,  I  do  declare! 
Three  weeks  have  passed  since  last  I  saw 

A  single  wiper  there! 
And  why  are  these  things  thus  and  so? — 

I  sleep  to-night  with  sister's  beau! 

The  Judge. 


EARLIEST  METHODS  OF  MEASURING 
TIME. 


I  do  not  mourn,  sweet  wife  of  mine, 
Because  those  ruby  lips  of  thine — 

That  marble  brow — 
Were  kissed  by  one  who  might  have  been 
(Had  I  not  chanced  to  step  between) 

Thy  husband  now. 

I  sigh  not  that  his  arms  were  placed 
Some  scores  of  times  around  your  waist, 

So  sweet  and  slim. 
Oh  no,  my  love!  the  woe  you  see 
Is  mine  because  you  wedded  me 

Instead  of  him.        The  Alleghanian. 

SATISFACTORILY  EXPLAINED. 
'Twas  in  a  restaurant  down  town 

I  waited  long,  I  ween ; 
Then  at  the  cashier  I  did  frown. 

And  asked :    "What  does  this  mean? 

"I  sent  my  waiter  hours  ago 

From  out  von  sable  group." 
Said  he:    "Of  course  the  waiter's  slow; 

He's  bringing  turtle  soup."  Rambler. 

HOW  HE  WORKED. 
He  lectured  on  unions  and  labor. 

And  wildly  he  brandished  his  fist; 
He  told  them  to  take  gun  and  saber, 

And  go  for  the  capitalist. 

He  told  them  they  never  need  cumber 
Their  thoughts  with  respect  for  the  law; 

He  said  he  was  one  of  their  number — 
But  all  that  he  worked  was  his  jaw ! 

Tid-Bits. 


The  story  is  that  King  Alfred  had  no  better 
way  to  tell  the  time  than  by  bnrning  twelve 
candles,  each  of  which  lasted  two  hours;  and 
when  all  the  twelve  were  gone  another  day  had 

fiassed.  Long  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and 
ong  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  by  means  of  a 
sun-dial.  The  old  Chaldeans  so  placed  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  with  a  bead  in  the  center,  that  the 
shadow  of  the  bead  on  the  inner  surface  told  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Other  kinds  of  dials  were  aft- 
erward made  with  a  tablet  of  wood  or  straight 
piece  of  metal.  On  the  tablets  were  marked  the 
different  hours.  When  the  shadow  came  to  the 
mark  IX  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  dial  was  sometimes  placed  near  the  ground, 
or  in  towers  or  buildings.  The  old  clock 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Faneuil  hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, was  formerly  a  dial  of  this  kind;  and  on 
some  of  the  old  church-towers  in  England 
you  may  see  them  to-day.  Aside  from  the  kinds 
mentioned,  the  dials  now  in  existence  are  in- 
tended more  for  ornament  than  for  use.  In  the 
days  when  dials  were  used,  each  one  contained 
a  motto  of  some  kind,  like  these:  "Time  flies 
like  the  shadow";  or,  "I  tell  no  hours  but  those 
that  are  happy."  But  the  dial  could  be  used 
only  in  the  day-time;  and  even  then  it  was 
worthless  when  the  sun  was  covered  with  clouds. 
In  order  to  measure  the  hours  of  the  night  as 
well  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans used  the  clepsydra,  which  means  "The  wa- 
ter steals  away."  A  large  jar  was  filled  with 
water.andahole  wasmadein  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  water  could  run.  The  glass,  in  those 
days,  was  not  transparent;  no  one  could  see 
from  the  outside  how  much  water  had  escaped. 
So  there  were  made,  on  the  inside,  certain  marks 
that  told  the  hours  as  the  water  ran  out;  or 
else  a  stick  with  notches  in  the  edge  was  dipped 
into  the  water,  and  the  depth  of  what  was  left 
showed  the  hour.  Sometimes  the  water  dropped 
into  another  jar  in  which  a  block  of  wood  was 
floating,  the  block  rising  as  the  hours  went  on. 
Once  in  a  while  some  very  rich  man  had  a  clep- 
sydra that  sounded  a  musical  note  at  every  hour. 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Swell  society  in  New  York  is  agitated  over 
the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  attended  a 
fashionable  wedding  in  that  city,  clad  in  a  tweed 
suit  and  accompanied  by  a  woman  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  his  wife,  as  the  duchess  is  in 
England.  This  may  be  English,  you  know,  but 
it  is  denounced  as  an  outrage  on  social  decency. 
Sensible  people  will  enjoy  a  smile  of  grim  satis- 
faction at  the  expense  of  the  parvenus  who  have 
been  toadying  to  every  thing  English  and 
thought  themselves  honored  to  touch  the  hand 
of  a  titled  foreigner. 


Coming  down  from  the  Capitol  this  afternoon, 
writes  a  Washington  correspondent,  in  a  crowded 
car  were  two  handsomely  dressed  ladies,  who 
chatted  with  astonishing  unconsciousness  of 
their  surroundings.  One  lady  was  a  senator's 
wife,  the  other  a  Washington  belle.  The  follow- 
ing was  overheard  by  every  occupant  of  the  car  : 
"It  is  a  dead  secret  that  Lida  Waitc  is  to  be  mar- 
ried in  June.  She  told  me  so  herself,  and  I  have 
not  breathed  it  to  a  single  person." 


As  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  boat  equip- 
ment in  the  merchant  marine,  the  Navy  depart- 
ment has  been  making  inquiries  that  show  that 
not  one  of  our  men-of-war  has  boats  enough  to 
save  all  her  crew  New  boats  have  been  or- 
dered. 

"D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 
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■pOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
*    Studio,  421  Kills  street. 


T7-EITH,  WILLIAM, 

*^  Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


TTUNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O' 


Farcell ;  rooms  27,  28. 


TSTAHL,  H.  W.j  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


TVJARJOT,  ERNEST, 
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TJOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin ; 
6  Eddy  sfeet. 
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211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 
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'*    Sculptor.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 
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EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
"Has  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 


Governor  Andrew  G.Curtin  said  toa  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  reporter:  "I  was  disappointed 
in  Martin  Irons.  He  made  a  miserable  appear- 
ance on  the  witness-stand,  bore  himself  miserably, 
was  the  reverse  of  frank,  and  crossed  himself  an 
innumerable  numl>er  of  times.  He  isevidently  a 
fellow  of  no  particular  brains,  and  it  is  a  mys- 
tery how  he  holds  his  position  with  the  order. 
The  contrast  between  him  and  such  a  man  as 
Powderly  is  marked  in  the  extreme." 


JHE  STENOGRAPH 

MIOKT-ll  \M» 

WRITINCMACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school.  ii. 
\\  i<  kson  A  4  o.,  38 
California  street.  Write 
I  for  descriptive  circulars. 


Surface  Indications 

What  a  miner  would  verv  properly  term 
"surface  indications"  of  what  is  beneath, 
are  the  Pimples,  Sties,  Sore  Eyes, 
Boils,  and  Cutaneous  Eruptions  with 
which  people  are  annoyed  in  spring  and 
early  su  miner.  The  effete  matter  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months,  now 
makes  its  presence  felt,  through  Nature's 
endeavors  to  expel  it  from  the  system. 
AVTiile  it  remains,  it  is  a  poison  that  festers 
in  the  blood  and  may  develop  into  Scrof- 
ula. This  condition  causes  derangement 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilatory  organs, 
with  a  feeling  of  enervation,  languor,  and 
weariness — often  lightly  spoken  of  as  "only 
spring  fever."  These  "are  evidences  that 
Nature  is  not  able,  unaided,  to  throw  off 
the  corrupt  atoms  which  weaken  the  vital 
forces.  To  regain  health.  Nature  must  be 
aided  by  a  thorough  blood-purifying  med- 
icine :  and  nothing  else  is  so  effective  as 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla, 

which  Is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel 
from  the  system  even  the  taint  of  Hered- 
itary Scrofula, 

The  medical  profession  indorse  Aykr's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  many  attestations  of 
the  cures  effected  by  itcome  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Jewett,  ex-State  Sen- 
ator of  Massachusetts  and  ex-Mayor  of 
Lowell,  "the  only  preparation  that  does 
real,  lasting  good.*' 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists:  Price  $1; 
Six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

10.  It  is  the  hest  paper,  for  the  least  money. 

11,  If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 


Alta  California 


IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 


PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  HAS  THE 


LARGEST 


GENERAL 


CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

**•  B.  Lsavitt  Lessee  and  Proprietor 

C.  P.  Hall  Mahacii 

LAST  SAM'L  OF  POSEN 
.Matinee  lo-<lay   (Saturday)  at  3  o'clock 

LAST     t    Crowded  at  every  Perform-    (  LAST 
NIGHTS  I  J  ance.  (NIGHTS  I 

SAM'L  qT  POSEN. 

MONDAY  EVENING  JUNE  7,  1886 

(For  one  week  only) 
CARRIE  8WAIN, 

— IN — 

CAD,  THE  TOMBOY. 

tW Popular  prices"ta  *3"Seats  now  on  sale"«J 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  strkht,  near  Market. 

Kkki.inc  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Lecocq's  greatest  Opera  Bouffe — 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

Every  evening  this  week. 

PRODUCED  UPON  A  MAGNIFICENT  SCALE, 

— WITH — 

Helene  Dingeon,  Louise  Leighton,  Mamie  Taylor,  A. 
Messmer,  Ed  Stevens,  M.  Cornell,  T.  W  Eckert,  F. 
Valerga,  G.  Harris,  F.  Monge,  W.  Gill,  A.  Hoffman, 
J.  Napoleoni,  and  others  in  the  cast. 

Uraml  Orclicittra  and  (hunts. 

—  AND — 

A  M-.si  Perfect  EnNcmble. 

A^TOri^inal  stage  business,  and  entire  new  scenery  and 

costumes. 

OUR  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Itally  from  9  A.  to  11  1*.  M. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  10  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


An  I  rjT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
■  I  r  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  nome  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


AGENTS' 


Electric  Cor9ets. 

nple  fri'i  '<"  iti<>-.     .  nun*  ..ten*)1. 
No  risk,  quick  snlt-t*     lerritorv  iiiven. 

_         __n,  y-".'   "  '  Urirm* 

DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHKLAN'S  BUILDING, 

H06  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
1  FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     «"Take  no  other. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


There  was  as  much  anticipation  over  the  open- 
ing at  the  Baldwin,  Monday  night,  of  the  new 
dramatic  season,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Frohman,  as  the  announcement  of  any  "star" 
could  have  awakened.  The  names  of  the  new- 
comers were  all  familiar  to  us,  through  the  trump 
of  fame,  and  those  whom  we  had  seen  here  gave 
an  assurance  that  this  fame  had  not  been  unde- 
served. This  venture  is  the  carrying  out  of  a 
plan  for  which  theater-goers  are  always  clamor- 
ing. It  rests  with  them  to  make  it  such  a  busi- 
ness venture  as  may  warrant  its  repetition.  The 
star  system— which  in  California  has  generally 
meant  the  bringing  out  of  one  star  whose  salary 
would  absorb  two  or  three  thirds  of  any  reason- 
able profit,  and  a  supporting  company  the  ma- 
jority of  which  would  scarcely  be  worth  their 
fare  across  the  continent — has  been  loudly  con- 
demned, both  for  opera  and  drama.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  San  Francisco  will  greet  this  effort 
to  comply  with  its  frequently  expressed  wishes, 
by  showing  that  when  it  gets  what  it  asks  for 
and  what  is  good  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  company's  arrival  was 
fully  manifested  in  the  size  and  character  of 
Monday's  audience.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  unusual  number  who  are  out  of  town,  even 
thus  early  in  the  season,  the  house  was  exception- 
ally large  and  fashionable.  Light  and  color 
made  a  pretty  showing  in  dress-circle  and  or- 
chestra, and  the  mezzanine  boxes,  all  well  filled, 
formed  a  brilliant  frame  to  the  picture  and  added 
to  the  festal  air  that  pervaded  the  Baldwin. 

Moths,  which  opened  the  season,  takes  in  far 
more  than  is  usual  of  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  the  romance  on  which  it  is  founded, 
though  the  denouement  is  changed  in  the  interest 
of  the  accepted  proprieties. 

Miss  Sophie  Eyre's  "Vera"  is  a  much  more  re- 
markable personation  than  appears  at  a  super- 
ficial view.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  cold,  passionless  nature  and  one  held  in  check 
by  girlish  timidity  or  womanly  reserve.  The 
character  of  "Vera"  is  by  no  means  of  the  for- 
mer caliber,  though,  as  brought  out  in  the  drama, 
it  might  easily  in  the  hands  of  a  less  able  expos- 
itor become  so.  The  thoroughly  effective  man- 
ner in  which  Miss  Eyre  reveals  the  depths  of  an 
earnest  but  pure  and  eminently  truthful  nature  is 
a  triumph  of  acting.  The  true  force  and  fervor 
which  underlies  the  young  English  girl's  unde- 
monstrative speech  and  action  is  patent  through- 
out, even  to  the  most  unsympathetic.  And  the 
apparently  effortless  method  by  which  this  result 
is  accomplished  adds  much  to  the  triumph. 

"Lady  Dolly  Vanderdecken"  is  hardly  the 
fairy,  baby-faced,  and  fluttering  insect  of  the 
sands  of  Trouville  and  the  Parisian  salons 
which  Ouida  has  pictured;  but  the  mingling  of 
folly  Jand  cruelty,  of  surface  vanity  and  deep- 
down  treachery,  are  there,  and  Lady  Dolly  is 
presented  as  she  would  have  been  if  her  selfish, 
unprincipled  little  soul  had  animated  the  more 
massive  frame  of  Kate  Denin. 

The  four  leading  male  characters  are  repre- 
sented by  actors  new  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  four  actors  so  evenly  good 
appear  in  one  piece.  The  "Lord  Jura"  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Haworth  is  most  satisfying,  from  first  to 
last,  and  he  completes  its  excellence  by  what 
may  be  called  "a  natural  death,"  notwithstand- 
ing his  violent  taking  off.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
seldom  that  stage  heroes'  "last  words"  and  gen- 
eral deportment  at  the  death  are  so  nearly  like 
those  which  would  seem  likely  in  real  life.  Mr. 
Haworth's  "Lord  Jura"  not  only  dies  in  a  good 
cause,  but  he  does  it  well.  Mr.  Charles  Vanden- 
hoff  is  an  excellent  "Zouroff,"  though  at  times 
he  almost  arouses  sympathy  for  that  very  villain- 
ous villain  by  a  certain  show  of  feeling  which 
suggests  strong  possibilities  in  a  more  sympa- 
thetic part. 

Mr.  Henry  Miller's  "Correze"  is  a  manly  and 
pleasant  characterization,  where  the  namby- 
pamby  is  a  near  and  threatening  danger;  and 
the  "Duke  of  Mull"  (Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone) 
is  equally  representative.  Miss  Agnes  Thomas 
is  averygood — that  is,  very  bad— "Duchess  de 
Sonnaez";  and  Miss  Louise  Dillon  makes  her 
first  appearance  here  very  creditably,  as  the 
Yankee  girl  abroad,  "Fuchsia  Leach."  On 
Monday  night  Mrs.  Saunders  appeared  as  the 
"Princess  Nadine,"  and  met  with  her  usual  flat- 
tering reception. 

Next  Monday  Mr.  David  Belasco's  Valerie  will 
be  brought  out  under  the  stage  direction  ol  the 
author.  The  play  is  avowedly  a  partial  adapta- 
tion from  M.  Sardou;  but  there  is  much  in  situ- 
ation, dialogue  and  action  that  is  original.  The 
first  act  follows  Sardou  closely ;  but  after  that 
there  are  many  departures  from  the  French 
work,  and  the  third  act  is  claimed  as  original. 
The  play  will  introduce  several  new  people  of 
this  very  comprehensive  and  talented  company. 
The  cast  will  be  as  follows: 

Sir  Everard  Challoner  Mr.  Joseph  Haworth 

Walter  Trevillian  Mr.  William  J.  Ferguson 

Mons.  Xavier,  a  detective  Mr.  Charles  Vandenhoff 

Hon  George  Alfred  Bettly  Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone. 

Dr.  Rushton  Mr.  W.  H.  Crompton 

Roberts  Mr.  E.  J.  Holden 

Helena  Malcome  Miss  Sophie  Eyre 

Valerie  de  Brian  Miss  Louise  Dillon 

Lady  Bettly  Miss  Kate  Denin  Wilson 

Julia  Trevillian  Miss  Sidney  Cowell 

Agnes  Trella  Folu 


Sam'l  of  Posen  has  been,  as  usual,  filling  the 
Bush-street  all  the  week.  The  play  and  the  com- 
pany, as  well  as  Mr.  M.  B.  Curtis,  in  this  re- 
markable and  realistic  piece  of  character-acting 
are  as  well  known  as  is  the  real  professional 
drummer  on  his  accustomed  route. 

Monday,  June  7th,  Leonard  Grover's  very 
successful  Cad,  the  Tomboy,  will  be  produced, 
with  Miss  Carrie  Swain  in  the  leading  part,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Edwin  Foy  and  others.  Miss 
Swain  is  said  to  be  full  of  fun  anil  vitality,  and 
her  singing  and  dancing  are  highly  praised.  It 
is  whispered  that  she  embellishes  one  of  her 
songs  withthe  rather  unusual  fioriture  of  a  som-  | 
ersault.  That  settles  the  Hush-street  patronage 
for  next  week.  Of  course  everybody  will  be  on 
hand  to  witness  this  startling  departure  in  va- 
riety opera.  Owing  to  eastern  engagements. 
Miss  Swain  will  remain  at  the  Hush-street  only 
one  week. 

The  Standard,  with  Sweatnam's  Minstrels,  is 
reviving  its  old  popularity  as  a  good  dropping- 
m  place  for  a  spare  evening.  It  is  a  little  strange 
to  our  partial  public  to  see  a  minstrel  perform- 
ance at  the  Standard  without  Charley  Reed;  but  1 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  only  off  for  a  little  rest; 
which  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  the  case.  There 
is  only  one  Charley  Reed;  but  Billy  Sweatnam 
is,  in  his  way,  one  of  the  most  original,  quaint, 
and  distractingly  inconsequent  of  story-tellers. 
Mr.  Haverly  has  another  attraction  in  the  very 
good  quartet  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burton, 
Green,  Vernon,  and  Drayton;  in  the  "Royal 
Russian  athletes,"  new  to  this  city,  whose 
"ladder  act"  seems  to  be  highly  approved  by 
athletic  experts;  in  the  favorites  Wilson  and 
Cameron;  and  in  Pat  Reilly,  the  Irish  delineator 
and  lightning  artist.  Billy  Rice,  Sam  Dcvere, 
and  other  shining  lights  in  darkness,  are  prom- 
ised at  an  early  date. 

Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  continued  her  en- 
gagement, with  three  of  her  strongest  plays,  to 
houses  far  below  the  deserts  of  the  performance. 
Clothilde  was  repeated  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  followed  by  Diplomacy  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  which  will  also  be  given 
at  the  matinee  to-day.  "Countess  Zicka"  is  by 
many  considered  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis's  best 
personation.  Friday  evening,  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis,  her  brilliant  rendering  of 
Forget-me-not  was  given,  too  late  for  this  week's 
mention. 

The  Tivoli  Opera-house  has  been  drawing 
good  houses,  and  pleasing  them,  as  usual,  with 
the  best-wearing  of  comic  operas,  Girofle-Giro- 
fla. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bert  has  brought  out  in  good  style, 
at  the  Grand-opera  House,  the  long-contem- 
plated Snowfiake,  with  its  two  hundred  beautiful 
young  ladies  caparisoned  in  the  ten-thousand- 
dollar  silver  harness,  and  with  all  the  accessories 
of  calcium  lights,  and  pride,  pomp,  circum- 
stance of  glorious  spectacular  drama.  For  once 
the  beauty  that  is  supposed  to  cast  its  glamour 
around  the  rather  uncertain  evolutions  of  a 
chorus  drill-corps  is  really  there  in  an  appreciable 
if  not  actually  demoralizing  degree.  In  a  spec- 
tacle, even  the  most  intellectual  observer  de- 
mands that  the  eye  as  well  as  the  judgment 
shall  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Bert  is  too  old  a  manager 
to  ignore  this  fact,  and  in  the  leading  characters 
of  the  play  we  have  four  unusually  handsome 
women.  Henrietta  Osborne  retains  not  only  the 
beauty  but  the  peculiar  fascination  of  manner 
which  disarms  criticism.  Miss  Laura  Biggers, 
a  new  light  on  the  local  stage,  not  only  looks 
lovely  as  the  persecuted  "Snowflake,"  but  sings 
charmingly  and  with  a  brilliant  voice  and  style. 
The  rest  of  the  support  is  good,  and  the  produc- 
tion, altogether,  should  draw  excellent  houses, 
even  at  a  much  higher  price  of  admission  than 
that  charged.   

NOTES. 

Verdi's  Iago  is  at  last  to  be  produced  in  Milan, 
at  La  Scala. 

Mr.  Sam  Meyer  is  back  in  the  treasurer's  office 
at  the  Standard. 

Girofli-Girofla  will  continue  next  week  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera-house. 

Miss  Margaret  Mather  is  to  play  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  summer. 

Alexander  Salvini  is  about  to  become  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen. 

Fun  on  the  Bristol,  with  a  good  light  comedy 
company,  at  the  Alcazar,  next  week. 

Sara  Bernhardt  was  to  open  her  season  at  Rio 
de  janciro,  Saturday  evening,  May  29th. 

Eleanor  Carey  is  engaged  as  leading  lady  for 
the  tour  of  Mr.  Robert  Mantcll  next  season. 

Frederic  dc  Belleville  is  engaged  at  the  Park 
theatre,  Boston,  with  Kate  Korsythe's  company. 

A  new  bill  at  the  Standard,  with  Billy  Sweat- 
nam in  new  stories  and  specialties.  Matinee 
to-day. 

At  the  Alcazar,  Diplomacy  will  be  the  mat- 
inee performance  to-day.  This  (Saturday)  and 
Sunday  evenings,  Odette. 

Wilson  Barrett's  much-talkcd-of  Clito  is  now 
declared  by  some  mousing  critic  to  be  an  antique 
version  of  The  Marble  Heart. 

Miss  May  Engle,  the  young  Chicago  prima- 
donna,  is  to  be  married  to  Arthur  Maplcson,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  impresario. 

May  24th,  John  A.  Stevens  opened  the  Third- 
avenue  theater,  New  York,  with  Passion's 
Slave,  and  had  a  week  of  gooa  houses. 

At  the  Baldwin,  three  more  performances  of  I 
Moths— Saturday  matinee  and  evening,  and  Sun-  | 
day  evening.    Monday,  June  7th,  Valerie. 


Mapleson  is  reported  as  saying  "This  has  been 
the  most  profitless  season  I  have  ever  experienced 
during  my  thirty-four  years  as  an  opera  manager." 

At  the  Bush-street,  next  week.  Miss  Carrie 
Swain,  in  Cad,  the  Tomboy.  Sam'l  of  PostH  at 
matinee  to-day,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings. 

Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt  is  writing  a  play. 
Actress,  painter,  playwright,  sculptor — Sara  is 
as  versatile  with  her  head  and  hands  as  with  her 
heart. 

Mr.  Dan  McCullough  is  again  in  the  Baldwin 
box-office,  very  nearly  restored  to  health  by  his 
short  trip  to  the  country.  Mr.  Frye  remains  as 
assistant  treasurer. 

Th,e  concert  given  on  board  the  steamer  San 
)ose,  by  Mme.  Carolina  Zeiss,  for  the  benefit 
of  Michael  Rourke,  whose  leg  was  broken  and 
amputated  on  the  ship,  netted  one  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars. 

Hereafter  "Chicago  luck"  will  be  a  typical 
expression  with  Colonel  Maplcson.  Carmen 
was  produced  in  the  Lake  City  lately,  with  only 
a  piano  accompaniment,  the  orchestra  having 
struck  for  back  pay. 

The  London  World  declares  of  Bernhardt  that 
"the  decline  of  her  vogue  in  Paris  is  not  due  to 
any  decline  of  power.  She  remains  an  artist  of 
unique  accomplishments,  with  every  now  and 
then  flashes  of  genius." 

Some  of  the  members  of  Mapleson 's  late  com- 
pany, including  Marie  Engle,  Fohstrom,  La- 
blache,  and  Giannini,  tendered  a  benefit  concert 
to  Signor  Del  Puente,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York.    The  affair  was  a  very  successful  one. 

One  would  think  that  Chizzola  would  be  sat- 
isfied, after  his  Ristori  and  Salvini  seasons,  with 
the  disasters  accruing  from  foreign  importations ; 
but  now  he  wants  to  bring  over  Coquelin.  It 
may  be  safe  enough  if  he  can  make  Coquelin 
agree  to  furnish  his  manager's  board  and  travel- 
ing expenses  and  take  all  the  rest. 

Mme.  Zeiss,  the  prima-donna  contralto,  is 
again  in  San  Francisco,  for  a  rest  after  her  east- 
ern tour,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dented depression  in  musical  matters,  she  has 
gained  both  money  and  glory.  The  length  of 
her  stay  here  is  undetermined,  but  will  depend 
upon  the  musical  outlook  for  the  autumn  season 
in  the  East. 

William  H.  Sherwood,  the  piano  virtuoso  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  started  East  last  Friday, 
rather  sooner  than  anticipated.  He  proposes 
making  a  professional  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast 
in  the  coming  autumn,  under  the  management 
of  our  local  musical  manager  Marcus  M.  Henry. 
Mr.  Sherwood's  concerts  arc  modeled  after  those 
of  Rubinstein,  being  illustrated  by  historical 
and  analytical  remarks. 

Miss  Dauvray,  on  the  occasion  of  her  farewell 
performance  of  One  of  Our  Girls,  at  the  Lyceum 
theater.  New  York,  made  a  very  pretty  little 
speech,  of  which  this  is  the  conclusion:  "The 
stockholders  of  the  New  York  Theater  Com- 
pany, who  have  been  so  kind  and  considerate  to 
me  during  my  struggles  here,  and  to  whom  I 
shall  always  feel  grateful,  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  place  the  future  of  this  lovely  theater 
in  the  able  hands  of  such  a  manager  as  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman.  I  will  not  venture  to  speak 
of  his  intentions,  but  I  will  only  refer  to  what  I 
can  promise.  I  am  happy  that  I  again  cast  for- 
tunes with  this  stage.  I  appear  here  on  the  13th 
of  next  December.  I  can  not  promise  you  a  suc- 
cess; that  only  the  press  and  public  can  pro- 
claim; but  I  can  promise  you  a  new  comedy 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  the  dram- 
atist of  whom  America  may  well  feel  proud." 

The  second  performance  of  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety took  place  on  last  Friday  evening,  and  de- 
spite the  many  other  attractions  in  the  city  the 
audience  was  a  large  and  fashionable  one.  Men- 
delssohn's St.  Paul  was  rendered  by  the  society, 
in  a  manner  which,  if  not  altogether  faultless, 
certainly  proved  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  majestic  work  with  all  its  intricacies.  The 
difficult  fugues  in  which  St.  Paul  abounds  were 
sung  with  remarkable  precision  and  spirit,  and 
showed  the  careful  training  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roscwald. 
The  soli  were  sung  by  Mesdamcs  Howell  and 
Story  and  Messrs.  Fairwcathcr,  Campbell  and 
Batchelder,  whilst  the  recitatives  were  divided 
amongst  Misses  Heucr,  Nash  and  Madison,  all 
of  whom  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  The 
orchestra  was  larger  in  numbers,  and  seemed 
more  at  home  in  this  work,  than  it  was  in  The 
Seasons.  The  audience,  by  its  undivided  atten- 
tion, proved  that  the  efforts  of  the  society  to 
produce  the  great  works  of  the  masters  of  music 
is  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  society  may 
safely  depend  on  the  support  of  the  people. 


There  is  a  condition  of  the  egg,  little  known, 
which  considerably  impairs  its  sanitary  value  as 
an  article  of  food.  Soon  after  it  became  the 
practice  to  transport  eggs  in  large  quantities 
and  to  long  distances  by  railway  trains,  it  was 
found  on  their  arrival  that  adhesion  had  taken 
place  between  the  membranes  of  the  yolk  and 
those  of  the  shell,  so  that  the  yolk  could  not  be 
turned  out  of  the  shell  unbroken.  On  examina- 
tion by  expcrienceil  pathologists  this  was  found 
to  be  the  result  of  true  inflammation;  the  ma- 
terial of  the  adhesion  was  found  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  plastic  exudation  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  or  bowels.  It  will  at 
first  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  inflammation  in 
such  an  unformed  mass  as  an  egg  ;  but  this  arises 
from  our  forgetting  that,  structureless  and  unor- 
ganized as  it  seems,  the  egg,  even  when  fresh 
laid,  is  a  living  being  and  capable  of  disease  from 
external  causes.  The  cause  of  inflammation  is 
undoubtedly  the  shaking  and  friction  from  the 
motion  of  the  cars,  and  it  can  not  but  render  the 
egg  more  or  less  unhealthy,  as  the  products  of 
inflammation  can  never  be  as  salutary  in  food  as 
those  of  healthy  growth. 


Habit,  if  wisely  and  skillfully  formed,  becomes 
truly  a  second  nature,  as  the  common  saying  is; 
but  unskillfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it 
will  be,  as  it  were,  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imi- 
tates nothing  to  the  life,  but  only  clumsily  and 
awkwardly. — Lord  Bacon, 


Mr.  James  Hess  makes  a  very  sensible  sug- 
gestion, it  seems  to  us,  in  the  Herald  of  Health, 
when  he  calls  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  our 
present  curious  habit  of  wearing  cambric-back 
vests,  while  the  fronts  are  of  heavy  material  and 
sometimes  wadded,  and  urges  the  propriety  of 
protection  for  both  sides  of  the  lungs.  The  habit, 
of  course,  has  grown  from  a  belief  that  the  outer 
coat  is  sufficient  protection  for  the  back,  while 
the  chest  needs  warmer  covering  on  account  of 
the  coat  being  open.  But  it  seems  a  disproval 
of  the  reasoning  that  the  first  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions of  chilliness  are  the  so-called  "creepers" 
running  down  the  spine.  Even  when  the  warm- 
est woolen  material  is  selected  for  a  suiting,  the 
tailor,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  will  invariably 
make  the  back  of  the  vest  of  some  thin,  flimsy 
material,  like  cambric  or  silk,  though  he  may 
deem  it  advisable  to  pad  the  front  with  cotton 
wadding.  There  is  no  proper  reason  why  the 
back  of  the  vest  should  be  made  so  insufficient. 
The  front  may  be  made  uncomfortably  thick  and 
still  fail  to  protect  the  lungs,  unless  the  back  is 
made  equally  thick  and  warm.  In  Iront  they  are 
protected  about  five  times  as  much  as  in  the 
back,  by  clothing,  ribs,  flesh,  muscle,  and  fat.  In 
the  back,  the  lungs  almost  come  to  the  surface, 
and  therefore  need  more  protection.  Mr.  Hess 
asserts  that  it  has  been  his  custom  for  two  years 
past,  and  that  many  gentlemen  to  whom  he  has 
mentioned  the  matter  have  had  their  vests  made 
with  good  warm  backs,  and  after  a  winter's  trial 
are  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  change.  They 
have  passed  through  the  entire  winter  and 
spring  without  once  taking  cold,  which  is 
the  best  evidence  in  support  of  the  thick  vest- 
back  proposition  that  could  be  adduced. 


Mr.  Whistler,  the  American  artist,  is  astonish- 
ing the  Londoners  by  another  remarkable  show 
in  Bond  street.  The  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
his  pictures  are  hung  arc  covered  with  brown 
paper,  which  is  relieved  by  the  gilding  of  the  roof 
and  the  cornices,  and  by  a  floating  arrangement 
of  yellow  silk,  which,  pendent  from  the  roof,  oc- 
cupies the  middle  of  the  room.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  good.  Brown  paper,  harmonized 
with  gold,  makes  an  excellent  background.  Mr. 
Whistler's  footman  is  also,  to  all  appearances, 
done  up  in  brown  paper  and  gold,  and  yellow- 
clad  misses  dispense  tea  and  cakes.  His  rooms 
are  crowded.  The  pictures  are  said  to  be  the 
best  he  has  exhibited,  comprising  impressionist 
landscapes  and  striking  street  scenes. 


English  papers  speak  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  "the 
Horace  of  America."  Horace  was  a  gentleman 
who,  in  a  feeble  way,  emulated  the  style  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  Italy,  some  years  ago. 

The  IIhihInoiiiosI  Women. 

Strangers  visiting  our  city  often  remark  that 
our  ladies,  as  a  rule,  have  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthful  appearance  of  any  they  have  ever  seen. 
Especially  are  they  attractive  in  their  graceful 
and  perfect  forms.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  fair  sex  owe  their  charms  mainly  to  the 
great  care  thcyexercise  in  their  dress.  In  many 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  a  perfect-fitting 
corset  is  rarely  seen  The  ladies  of  California 
are  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  perfect 
models  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Freud  &  Sons. 
This  enterprising  firm  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  form,  and 
have  actually  educated  our  ladies  to  wear  perfect- 
fitting  corsets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  poorly 
made  corsets  injure  the  wearer;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  well-made  corsets  benefit  the  wearer, 
and  arc  indispensable.  Ladies  should  be  as 
careful  in  the  selection  of  their  corsets  as  they 
are  in  the  choice  of  their  shoes.  As  no  lady 
thinks  of  going  to  a  dry-goods  store  for  a  good 
pair  of  shoes,  so  no  lady  should  go  to  a  dry- 
goods  store  for  a  perfect-fitting  corset.  Freud's 
Corset  House  is  the  only  strictly  corset  em- 
porium in  the  United  States,  and  we  arc  fortu- 
nate in  having  that  large  establishment  located 
in  the  heart  of  our  city,  at  742  and  744  Market 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets.  Their  perfect-fit- 
ting corsets  are  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  standard  of  perfection,  and  their  prices 
are  so  moderate  as  to  enable  every  woman  to 
have  a  lovely  and  beautiful  form.  As  nearly  all 
our  ladies  patronize  Freud's  Corset  House,  the 
result  is  that  they  present  an  appearance  so  at- 
tractive as  to  win  universal  admiration.  To  the 
few  ladies  who  are  not  yet  regular  patrons  of 
Freud's  Corset  House,  we  would  state  that  it  is 
open  daily  till  6  p.  m.  and  on  Saturdays  till 
10  p.  m.   

THE  third  annual  Teachers'  Excursion  to  Hon- 
olulu has  been  arranged  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship company,  for  the  Zcalandia,  sailing  June 
1st,  and  the  Australia,  sailing  June  15th.  The 
fare  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  round  trip,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  excursionists  while 
on  the  islands.  > 


Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


CHILDREN  with  weak  eyes,  sore  cars,  or  any 
form  of  scrofula,  should  be  treated  with  Aycr's 
Sarsaparilla. 

The  most  complicated  cases  ofdefectivevision 
thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge.  Muller's 
Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  street. 


Constipation  permanently  cured  by  -'D-D-D." 


E.  G.  Case,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  v.  it. 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  sis  California  street 
F'inc  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

The  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Suttej 
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YOU'RE  ALL  THE  WORLD  TO  ME. 


BY  STEPHEN  C.  MASSETT. 


Moderate 
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1.  I     love  you;  'tis 

2.  I    bless  the  shad 

3.  There's  music  in 

4.  Oh!  you  are  kind 


the  sim  -  plest  way     The  thing      I  feel         to  tell,  i  Yet 

ows  on       your  face.  The  light       up-on      your  hair,  I 

the  slight  -  est  word  That  you      can  speak    to    me,  My 

lier  than     the  beam  That  warms  where'er       it  plays,  And 
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if  I     told  it 

like  for  hours  to 

soul  is    like  the 

you  are  gen  -  tie 


all 
sit 

aeo 
as 


the  day, 
and  trace 
lian  chord 
a  dream 


You'd  nev-er 
The  pass-ing 
And  vi-brates 
Of  hap-py 


guess  how  well; 

chan   -  ges  there; 

still  to  thee: 

fut    -  ure  days; 


You  are    my  com 

I  love     to  hear 

I  nev  -  er  read 

And  you    are  strong 


fort  and   my  light,  My 

your  voi  -  ce's   tone,  All 

the  love  song    yet  Bo 

to  do     the  right  And 
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ver  -  y     life  you 
tho'  you  should  not 
thrill-ing,  fond,  and 
swift  tlie  wrong  to 


seem, 
say 

true, 
flee 


I 

A 
But 
And 


think  of 
sin  -  gle 
in  my 
if  you 


you  all    day,  all  night,  'Tis       but     of       you      I  dream, 

word  to  dream  up  -  on,  When    that    has     died     a  -  way, 

own  heart    I  have  met  Some     kind  -  lier  thought  of  you. 

were  not  half  so  bright,  You're  all     the    world    to  me. 
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think  of  you 
sin-gle  word 
in  my  own 
if  you  were 


all  day,  all  night 'Tis  but      of  you     I  dream, 
to  dream    up-on  When  that   has  died  a    -  way. 
heart  I  have  met  Some  kind-lier  thought  of  you. 
not  half  so  bright  You're  all  the  world  to  me. 
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MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST 
Prices  low. 
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MISS  ROSE  E.  CLEVELAND 

Says:  "It  is  every  woman's  duty  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  physical  gifts 
bestowed  by  nature."  A  good  form,  a  pure  complexion,  and  health  are  every  woman's 
birthright. 


CASE  4009. 
Miss  G  ,  aged  19. 

The  above  outline  portrait  is  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  just  before  using  the  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
for  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Miss  G  was  very  thin,  with  no  noticeable  bust  de- 
velopment; flesh  soft;  limbs  lacking  roundness  and  sym- 
metry; complexion  in  every  way  unsatisfactory;  health 
considered  fair,  but  lacking  strength  and  vitality. 

Now  look  at  the  other  portrait. 


CASE  4009 

Miss  G  ,  aged  19. 

This  pbrtrait  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  thirty- 
five  days  Ia'er,  and  purposely  in  the  same  position  as  the 
first.  She  had  just  finished  a  combined  course  of  the 
SPANISH  DEVELOPMENT  and  COMPLEXION 
TREATMENT. 

The  portrait  is  exactly  true  to  life,  and  more  eloquent 
than  words.  A  beautiful  bust  development;  flesh  firm; 
limbs  rounded  and  symmetrical;  complexion  without  a 
blemish,  and  a  dimple  in  each  cheek ;  health  and  strength 
all  that  can  be  desired. 
OOO. 


In  a  recent  letter  Miss  G  says:  "Ten  thousand  dollars,  were  it  offered  me  for  the  improvement  realized  by 

the  treatment,  would  be  no  temptation  whatever.    I  am  perfectly  happy." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  isolated  case.  Not  only  scores,  or  hundreds,  but  thousands  have  been 
treated  quite  as  successfully.  In  many  apparently  much  more  difficult  cases — middle-aged  and  elderly  ladies — results 
seem  literally  marvelous.    But  not  every  lady  is  willing  to  have  her  name  or  portrait  given  to  the  public. 

£3TIt  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one's  name  is  ever  mentioned  without  her  unasked  permission.  All 
confidences  absolutely  sacred. 

All  who  visit  my  office  can  see  the  lady  herself,  and  then  they  will  more  fully  comprehend  that  the  pictures  here 
do  not  tell  half  the  story.  The  absence  of  that  tired  look,  the  perfect  health  speaking  through  bright  eyes,  the  elastic 
step,  the  smile  of  constant  content  on  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  the  subtiltiy  of  the  living,  supple  figure — all  these  are 
things  that  can  not  be  put  on  paper.  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  I  could  have  selected  many  other  cases  where  the 
contrast  would  have  been  even  greater  than  these  pictures  show,  but  I  could  not  make  arrangements  for  them  to  be 
present  here,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  this  lady;  and  I  wish  every  one  interested  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  talk  with  the  living  original.  "Things  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  are  mightier  than  any  artist  or  poet  can  paint 
them."    Come  and  you  will  be  very  welcome,  whether  you  wish  the  treatment  or  not. 

THE  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
Is  fully  explained  in  my  little  book,  "BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  which  I  will  send  free  and  sealed  to  any  lady 
writing  for  it.    This  system  of  treatment  also  extends  to  the  complexion  and  eyes.    See  the  many  kindly  worded 
press  notices  in  city  papers,  or  send  to  me  for  a  copy  of  same.    Papers  that  refuse  all  other  medical  advertisements 
publish  mine,  after  a  full  investigation  of  my  work. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Daily  Report,"  February  6,  i386,  says : 

"Dr.  Harmon  uses  the  Spanish  system  of  treatment,  which  he  had  especial  meaas  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  during  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Madrid.  This  system  has  been  in  use  there  for  many  generations, 
and  to  it  is  due  much  of  the  world-wide  fame  of  Spanish  beauty.  This  system  also  includes  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion and  eyes,  which  he  does  with  much  success.  However,  bis  patrons,  who  are  from  the  best  circles  of  society, 
usually  come  to  him  for  development  of  form.  The  treatment  is  pleasant  (no  exposure  of  person),  healthful,  sure  and 
permanent." 

I  say  little  of  the  complexion  treatment  here,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  well  be  shown  in  portraits.  But 
to  any  woman  who  is  not  afflicted  with  any  incurable  skin  disease,  or  whose  health  is  not  ruined  beyond  repair,  I 
guarantee  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion. 

Positively  no  poison  in  the  treatment.    See  the  book,  "BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  for  further  particulars. 

HEALTH. 

Simply  as  a  health  remedy,  the  Spanish  Development  Treatment  is  invaluable.  The  dreadful  sensation  of 
weariness  that  afflicts  so  many  women  disappears  before  it  like  magic.  Real  development  must  be  founded  on  health. 
As  the  form  assumes  its  natural  proportions,  strength  and  energy  take  the  place  of  lassitude  and  weariness. 

Read  This: — First  of  all,  send  your  address  for  the  book,  "Beauty  and  Youth,"  for  which  ther«  is  no 
charge,  and  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  System,  its  cost,  etc. ;  and  then  write,  stating  your  case,  or  call. 
*3TThe  treatment  is  sent  by  express  (in  small  plain  cases),  with  as  good  results  as  if  you  called  here. 
My  Risk. — For  the  combined  treatment,  or  for  either  alone,  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  is  payable  only  after 
you  have  used  it  and  found  it  all  you  can  desire.    On  these  terms  a  failure  would  be  a  loss  to  me  in  money,  reputa- 
tion, and  time.    I  do  this  to  prove  my  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Spanish  preparations. 

My  office  is  in  a  quiet  place,  and  callers  attract  no  attention  whatever.  You  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  informa- 
and  assistance  I  can  give  you.  »R.  MH'IS  <  ARI/I  O*  HARMON, 

1065  Market  street,  San  Fra»cisco. 


tion  and  assistance  I  can  give  yo 

farOfnce  hours :  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m 


Stefnway  A  Son's,     I  Ernest  ttabler, 

Kranlch  A  Bach,  |        and  C.  Roenisch 

PIANOS!! 

TP  A  V    206  POST  STREET, 
.  VJT  iTC^f-V  X  ,     San  Franclaco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  and  Slews  Paper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Binders'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
512  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

CSTLargest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

G.  W.  CLARK  A  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  OF 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Everyday  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


I'rlco 


•  1  50. 


AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


*  :  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meals,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Prlee 


2  09. 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook* 
ery  ever  published. 
For  tale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LBAVB 

S.  F. 

t'onimeiiriiig  May  3, 

1886. 

ARHIVR 

S.  F. 

8.30  a  . . . . 
10.40  a  . . . . 

•3J0  p  . . . . 
4.25  p  .... 
•5.15  p  .... 

6.30  p  

tn.45  P  •••• 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

....     6.28  a 
  *8.ioa 

....  •10.02  a 
....  *3-36p 
....     4.59  p 

  6.00  p 

  t7.oop 

....  t8.i5P 

8.30  a  

10.40  a  .  s  •  ■ 

•3.30  p .... 

4.25  p  

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....     9.03  a 
....  '10.02  a 
....   *3-36  P 

  6.00  p 

....  8.1SP 

10.40  a . . . . 
•3.30  p .... 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  { 

....  • 10.02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  

[  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
1  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  ! 
|   Soqucl  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
[         and  Santa  Cruz.  j 

....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  1 
•3.30  p  ....| 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  *io.o2  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a  ....  | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    |           6.00  p 

T7.50  a. . .. 

J  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  H          t8  «  o 
1      (Sunday  excursion.)      (  | "  D 

•Sundays  excepted;  tSundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning  ;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.4c 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero ;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

»     c     j  .     (    Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  foi 

For  Sundays  only.  {  _  ■ 

'        3    \  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     i     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 

Sunday  and  5  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 

Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street. 

Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R    TUDAH.  Aaat.  Passeneer  and  Ticket  Afft 


THE  ^Wi^  BEE 

THEtGREAT  INTERIQR:WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE  DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS  1 
B0YL8T0N 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BOSTON. 


II.  M.  M  \\  1 1  \  I  I    A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  300  and  311  Sansome  street, 

San  Fkancisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  (3,000,000  In  Uoi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  L.  Brandkk,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackai 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

G«o.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

U.04  MARKET  STREET, 
Junction  op  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  Iloune  hanbeen  thoroughly  renovated, 
refurnlfthe<l,  painted  and  papered 
th  ronghout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $a  50  per  day.  Special  rate* 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVB,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARRIVB  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAVB 
P0R 


tS.oo  a. 

8.00  a. 

4. cop. 

7.30a. 

7.30a. 
*3-3°p. 

8 . 30  a . 

4.00  p. 
•5. cop. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30a. 

3  30  p. 

3-  3°p. 
10.00  a. 

3. cop. 
3.00  p. 
7-3°  a. 
7-3°  a. 
8.30  a. 
3.00  p. 

4-  oo  p. 
*4  CO  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
tio.co  a. 

3-oop. 

8.30a. 
•9.30a. 
*3-3°p. 
*9-3°a. 


From  April  8,  1880. 


.  Byron  

-Calistoga  and  Napa  

!  Colfax  !!"""'.'. 

.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.  Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  (Express.. 

El  Paso  and  East  1  Emigrant. 
■  Nilcsand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  1  Express  

"      "    I  Emigrant  . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 
"       via  Martinez. . 
"       via  Martinez. . 
Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVB 
PROM 


.  46. 10  p . 

. . to. 10  a. 

. . .6. 10  p . 

...5.40P. 

...6.40P. 

.'10.40a. 
,...5.40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
...•8.40  a. 
, . . .6. to  p. 
.. ■•7-40  P- 
. . .10.40  a. 
. . .  10. 40  a . 
,...3.40  p. 
. . .  1 1  ■  10  a. 
. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
....5.40  p. 

 6.40  p. 

 5.40  p. 

. . .  1 1 .  to  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .*6.co  a. 
...*3.40p- 
•  ..I340P. 

 9.40a. 

....5.40P. 
...•7.40  p. 
. .*io-4o  a. 
..  .*7.4op. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.co.  «6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  to. 00,  10.30,  ti.co,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. co,  1.30,  2.00,  '!.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  •12.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-«6.oo,  "6.30,  •7.00,  '7.30,  •8.00, 
•8.30,  '3.30,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  '5. 30,  «6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  ALAMHDA>-*g.3o,  6.30,  t".co, 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *j. 30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,3o,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  (12.30, 
1.00,(1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  BER KELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  •j.yt,  8.00,  'S^o, 
9.00,  (9.30,  to.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  t.co,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 

lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-«6.oo,»6.3o,7  00, '7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  (i. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Oally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  *6.S3,  '7.23,  "7.53 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.a»,  '4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  "5.53, 
•6.53,  7.2J,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)-«5.i5, 
(6.45.  t9tS.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6. jo,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— •5.37,  *6.o7, 
7-°7>  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '■>-37, 
11. 37,  12.07,  12.37,  107,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37 
4-37,  5-07.  5-37.  6-07.  6-37.  7-°7.  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  I 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  f6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  f8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tn-22, 
|l2.22,  12.52,  Jl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45, 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  tn.xSi 
12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15, 
7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  I0.45- 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — ts.45,  t6.i5,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  1-45.  »-45, 
4.45,  ts-'S.  5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  t7.is. 


•8.23 
•6.23 


7.00, 
11.30, 
,  4-3°. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.  4  °7. 

I.  06. 
(7.22 

II.  52, 
4-53. 

t'.«5. 
'■•45. 
1  6.45. 

fr-ts. 

3-45. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  „.,.,  1.15 
3-i5.  5-I5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4,15. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q  O  /~l  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  data,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations.  Par- 
lor car. 

2 Of")  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  OV-. 1  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centcrville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Par- 
lor car. 

^  OA   P  M.i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  O     '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<fll  £f  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
SP*->  DER  CREEK,  and  $2  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 

Xr\r\  A-  M- cvcry  Sunday,    EXCURSION  TO 
•V-M-'      SAN   JOSE.   BIG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

IS  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

O    O  (~\  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
•*->^J      with  Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 
Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pcscadero  Railroad. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  Tr-l  DEALERS  IN  KT  FURS. 

310  Naimome  Mtreet, 

San  Francisco,  California 


"The  San  FranelNean  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  ol  Mils  city,  ntate,  or 
country,  Tor  $%.A0  a  year.  Sample  nub- 
script  ion .  three  mouthn,  for  fifty  cents. 
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THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


Canallers  should  make  good  burglars,  since 
they  can  take  a  whole  boat-load  of  goods  through 
a  lock  without  forcing  it. 

Chicago  has  so  many  socialists  in  jail  that 
beer  has  fallen  from  seven  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  to  six  dollars  a  barrel. 

"Pa,"  said  Bobby,  sleepily,  "can  I  ask  you 
one  more  question  if  't  an't  foolish?"  "Va-as, 
one  more."  "How  much  older  is  a  ripe  old  age 
than  a  green  old  age?" 

Gi/>bs—9>a  the  man  was  killed  up  at  the  hotel, 
was  he?  Si/uibb<— Yes,  shot  right  in  the  rotunda. 
Qibht — Great  Scott!  no  wonder  it  killed  him; 
that's  a  terrible  place  to  hit  a  man. 

It  is  reported  that  Herr  Most's  followers  in 
New  York  are  organizing  rifle  clubs.  It  is  in- 
deed possible  to  shoot  rifles  while  lying  down, 
but  the  bedsteads  must  be  rather  high-posted. 

Smith  (nervously )— Are  you  sure  there  arc  no 
toad-stools  among  these  mushrooms?  Marv 
( guiltlessly )— They  wuz  bought  for  the  missus's 
table,  but  she  told  rre  to  try  'em  first  on  the 
boarders. 

Teacher  ( to  his  little girl  pupil )— 'Where  are  you 
going,  Nellie?  Nellie—  Papa's  going  to  take  us 
to  Florida  again.  Teacher — Can  you  tell  what 
the  capital  of  Florida  is?  Nellie — Yes'm.  It's 
the  money  they  get  from  boarders. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  naturalist,  the  lion  will  be 
extinct  in  one  hundred  years.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  morals  of  the  country  if  the  tiger  were 
to  become  extinct  in  that  time.  Americans 
"fight  the  tiger,"  but  they  very  seldom  molest 
the  lion. 

Cincinnati  Wife  (reading  the  paper)— \  see 
that  the  city  is  threatened  with  a  water  famine. 
Cincinnati  Husband  (yawning) — Ye-es?  Wife — 
And  that  it  is  likely  to  advance  the  price  of  beer. 
Husband ( excited )— What's  that?  Let  me  see 
that  paper ! 

Anxious  Mother — Well,  darling,  did  you  have 
a  pleasant  time?  Charming  Daughter — Oh,  so 
very  nice!  George  was  all  attention;  and  we 
had  oysters  twice,  and  terrapin  and  canvas- 
back  duck.  He  is  so  liberal.  Anxious  Mother 
(hoarsely) — Wretched  girl,  you  have  ruined  your 
chances  for  life.  Rather  would  I  have  heard  a 
tale  of  a  walk  home  to  save  car  fare. 

"Dan,"  said  Grover,  after  an  interview  with  a 
particularly  troublesome  office-seeker,  "I  wish 
Charles  Readc  had  never  been  born." 

"Why,  Grover?"  queried  Dan. 

"Because  one  of  his  books  seems  to  have  had 
a  horrible  effect  upon  humanity." 

"To  what  book  do  you  refer,  Grovel" 

"To  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  Dan." 

"Now,  here's  a  story  I  don't  believe,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper.  "What  is 
that?"  asked  the  assistant.  "Why,  that  paper 
says  Cotopaxi  can  sometimes  be  heard  five  hun- 
dred miles."  "Don't  you  believe  it?"  "Of 
course  I  don't  believe  it.  I'll  bet  there  isn't  a 
singer  in  the  world  that  can  be  heard  half  that 
far.  "But  Cotopaxi  is  a  volcano,  Colonel." 
"Is  it?  I  thought  it  was  one  of  those  Italian 
fellows  that  go  around  with  Patti." 


The  President  had  a  pair  of  his  summer  trous- 
ers spread  on  the  bed  before  him,  and  he  was 
measuring  their  dimensions  carefully  with  his 
eye. 

"Daniel,"  he  said,  to  his  secretary. 
"Yes,  sire,"  responded  Daniel,  coming  to  his 
side. 

"Do  you  think  these  will  fit,  Daniel?" 

"Are  they  hand-me-downs,  sire?" 

"No,  Daniel,  they  are  made  to  order." 

"Then,  sire,  of  course  they'll  fit  you." 

"Fit  me,  Daniel?"  inquired  the  President,  in 
mild  surprise. 

"Certainly,  sire.    Who  else  could  they  fit?" 

"Daniel,"  said  the  President,  reproachfully, 
"are  you  a  married  man?" 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Daniel,  greatly  amazed. 

"And  do  you  ask,  'who  else  could  they  fit?'" 

"Pardon,  sire,  I  had  forgotten."  And  the 
humbled  Daniel  went  out  and  bumped  his  head 
against  a  stone  post  in  the  back  yard.—  Wash- 
ington Critic. 

Bob  Ingersoll  was  recently  talking  with  an  old 
colored  woman  in  Washington  upon  religious 
matters. 

"Do  you  really  believe,  Aunty,"  said  he,  "that 
people  are  made  out  of  dust?" 

"Yes,  sah;  the  Bible  says  dey  is,  an'  so  I 
b'lieves  it." 

"But  what  is  done  in  wet  weather  when  there's 
nothing  but  mud?" 

"Den  I  s'pects  dey  make  infiduls  an'  sich 
truck." 

To  encourage  American  etchers,  the  Rem- 
brandt Club,  of  Brooklyn,  has  offered  a  prize  of 
six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
etching,  not  less  than  ten  by  fifteen  inches, 
etched  by  an  American.  Competition  for  the 
prize  will  close  on  December  20th,  next.  From 
the  accepted  plate  one  hundred  perfect  im- 
pressions will  be  taken,  and  then,  after  muti- 
lation of  the  plate,  one  hundred  more.  There  is 
no  limitation  as  to  the  subject  to  be  selected  by 
the  artist,  who  gives  the  plate  to  the  club  after 
receiving  the  prize. 

Verdi  has  always  been  popular  in  Paris, 
which  he  is  now  revisiting,  having  come  for  a 
little  change  from  that  solitude  to  which  he  has 
been  much  devoted  in  past  years,  and  also  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  new  operas,  which  doubt- 
less contain  reflections  of  his  own  method  with 
infiltrations  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  He  pro- 
fesses himself  highly  delighted  with  one  or  two 
of  these  newest  compositions,  but  declines  to  be 
lionized,  because  he  is  getting  old  and  tired  of 
the  world's  vanities. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  \V.  Neal 
(with  LaWj  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


SPYING. 

I  sit  in  the  light-house  lower, 
With  a  spy-glass  in  mv  hand, 

And  to  test  its  wondrous  power 
I  scan  the  sea  and  land. 

The  long  day  nears  its  ending, 

The  sun  sinks  to  the  sea, 
The  sunset  colors  blending 
In  gentle  harmony. 

The  beach  is  still  and  lonely, 

No  one  but  me  is  near; 
The  glass  discloses  only 

A  couple  on  the  pier. 

Far  out  from  land  they're  silting, 

She  nestling  close  to  him. 
And  with  ardor  unremitting 

They  spoon  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 

She  sits  in  perfect  bliss, 
And  smiles  when  he  grows  bolder 

And  steals  from  her  a  kiss. 

And  I  mildly  wonder  whether 
They  would  sit  upon  the  pier, 

And  spoon  like  that  together, 
If  they  knew  that  I  were  here. 

Somerville  fournal. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


In  its  insatiate  desire  to  impart  valuable  infor- 
mation to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  says:  "Numerous  fresh 
society  writers  should  go  down  on  their  knees  at 
sight  of  a  Latin  dictionary  before  they  write 
such  a  sentence  as  'Mrs.  John  Jones,  ne'e  Emma 
Smith.'  The  word  ne'e  means  to  be  born,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  may  have  been  born  a  Smith,  but  she  was 
not  born  Emma  Smith."  The  "fresh  society 
writers"  will  doubtless  receive  the  information 
regarding  the  proper  use  of  the  word  "nee"  with 
becoming  humility,  and  profit  thereby;  but  they 
can  with  propriety  ask  the  Picayune  why  they 
should  "go  down  on  their  knees  at  sight  of  a 
Latin  dictionary"  as  a  means  of  instructing  them 
in  the  use  of  a  French  word. 

Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


••  Tlie  San  Franciscan"  will  IK"  delivered 
/iv  mat]  lo  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country.  Tor  $?.5II  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  lor  lift y  cents. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

IMPGRTINC,  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING 

CHEMIST, 
So.  K.V-i  Market  street. 

Junction  of  Market,  Fourth,  Stockton  and  Ellis  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
This  Store  Is  Open  All  MkIU 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD  


LESSEES 


l' lie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
r.K-rj  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  batli  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants.  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  <»tiests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TERMS  : 

Dally  -Mi  oil  per  Year 

Weekly   VMlll  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


ID  IXO  3ST'  JS 


PREPARED 


CARBURET  OF  IRON 

(TFtADC  MARK)  ^T#=3= 

FOR  POLISHING 

Stovts,Grates,Hanges, 

AND  FVERY   KIND  OF 

a.st  and  Sheet  Troo  Work. 


l.l.l'V  Sole  Agent.  I'acllic  <  oast:   10<>  llavis  street,  San  Fram-isi-o. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


<  API 

A>SE 


OK  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

TAI.    $1,000,000 

IS,  MAIM  II  2,  18X6    $8,000,000 

A  (rents  in  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       AI.PHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President: 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;         |        E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 

 N  ATUEA  L  

CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonic  that  has  no  eciual  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cures 


imi>ovi:kishei>  comhtiox  or  111.0011, 

HEKERAIi  MEKIEITY. 
4i  KEE>  Sit  KNESS  („r  Chlorosis 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS. 


<  II  ito  Ml  nifSEXTERY, 
DYSPEPSIA, 

m  i  it  vi.ia  v 

SKIN  ItlSEASES.  Etc 

«S"FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.^ 


K 


NABE 


«i«BKt"  HARRINGTONPIANO  »«T4M 

Fiftv  vears  before  Mo'el  building. I  _  '      '    ^        Sole  Agents, 

PIANOS.   THE  CHICAGO  COTTACE  ORGAN,  i-^r 


the  public 
The  best  piano  made 


EQTTQ'  QVQTEIWI  F0R  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  children's  clothing, 

r  |\  I  I  |\  |A  §  |\  I  I VI  Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.  Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
-V-W   ■    LU\S        V  I  V  I    Llll      San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


BARNARD'S  colleg8! 

46  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  PEN- 
MANSHIP &  SHORT-HAND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Individual  Instruction; 

No  "Vacations. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE  $70. 

CHOOSE  THE  BEST;  but  before  deciding  com- 
pare the  facilities  and  advantages  we  offer  with  those  of 
any  other  school  or  college. 

OI  K  COEEEC1E    I  I  IX.  I  It 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College  Depart- 
ments, Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.,  should  be  read  by 
those  who  contemplate  a  Business  College  Course.  Send 

for  A  COPY. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HE  A  LP,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  arc  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  HimlnesN  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  law,  Urammar,  Spelling. 
French,  Ucrnian,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
lesjraphy.  Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  ft  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE 


For  Furniture, 
Pianos,  and  other 

£OOfl*. 

Advance*  made. 
V«#  J.  n.  PIERCE,  735  Market  street. 


TUIC  DADCD  May  be  f°«nd  on  file  at  GEO.  P. 
Ill  10  rArCfl  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  raayfbe  made  fo| 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOM.KOMi. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  aoth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  aad 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  ad 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  aid 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
ao2  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

~  WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 
MEECHANT8, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

AGENCIES: 

ASTORIA— Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse;  John  F. 

McGovhkn,  Agent. 
CHICAGO— 91  Michigan  avenue;  T.  B.  McGovbkn, 

Agent. 

LONDON— 4  Bishopgate  street,  within;  Eugene  E. 
Jones,  Agent. 

AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-BAUD   A3il»  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
*2TScnd  for  circulars.    37  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYINC  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

S3" Second-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safe.**  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALL'S    SAFE    AND    MM  K  COMPANY, 

311  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OA  V/Din  MIC-  1  would  state  that  I  am  not, 
HIUIU  ItllO  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
•  way  connected  with  the  firm 
APPREHENSION.  Porter  under- 
 I  takers.     Wm.  H.  Porter. 


WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director, 

—HAS  REMOVED  TO — 

i  i  < >I l  <i«i)  street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  Count  came  in  yesterday  on  the  overland  train, 
among  other  distinguished  arrivals.  He  enjoyed  his  trip 
pretty  well— except  that  part  of  it  spent  in  an  Iowa  town, 
where  he  says  the  prohibition  laws  were  so  strictly  en- 
forced that  the  man  who  got  drunk  in  his  own  room  was 
liable  to  arrest  for  having  an  "illicit  still." 


From  eleven  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  workers  in 
hosiery  have  been  discharged  from  an  eastern  manufac- 
tory, on  account  of  the  late  strike.  The  paper  calls 
them  "hands."  Who  ever  saw  hands  in  hosiery?  The 
Count  says  that  all  the  "workers  in  hosiery"  with  which 
he  is  familiar  are— well,  certainly  not  "hands." 


A  correspondent  of  a  San  Francisco  society  paper  de- 
clares that  in  making  a  call  he  never  knows  what  to  do 
with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  asks  advice  on  the  subject. 
The  shrewdly  judging  editor  thereupon  suggests  that  he 
take  his  hat  with  the  former  and  his  departure  with  the 
latter.  If  all  writers  on  etiquette  were  as  practical  as  this 
one,  they  would  not  be  the  useless  persons  they  are  now 
esteemed.   

The  Apaches  are  said  to  prefer  death  to  any  treaty  with 
the  Government.  It  does  seem  as  if  in  some  instances 
even  are  Apache  might  be  allowed  his  choice.  The  care- 
ful conservation  of  Indians  which  has  seemed  so  far  to  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  military  policy  in  Arizona  has 
never  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  white  settlers— to 
those,  of  course,  who  have  survived  it  (the  others  have 
not  yet  been  heard  from) ;  and  now,  if  the  Apaches  don't 
like  it,  it  had  better  be  abandoned.  If  the  red  man  pre- 
fers death  to  a  treaty,  why,  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man,  let  orders  be  given  to  our  troops  that 
when  they  meet  an  Indian  they  are  not  to  treat  him  but 
to  kill  him.   

Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  profane  jester.  This  fact  em- 
bodies the  crying  sin  of  the  age.  Our  President  is  de- 
prived of  that  freedom  with  which  he  has  hitherto  sported 
with  all  the  graceful  gamboling  of  the  untamed  hippopo- 
tamus and  the  canty  caracolings  of  the  wild  ass  of  the 
desert,  and  is  reduced  to  a  life-long  captivity,  and  the  un- 
thinking public,  led  by  the  pitiless  paragrapher,  makes 
this  an  occasion  of  unseemly  mirth. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  then,  that  I  record  an  example  of  a 
different  spirit,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  generous  freedom 
from  political  prejudices.  A  naturalized  citizen,  who 
still  retains  on  his  tongue  something  of  the  burr  of  the 
thistle  of  his  native  heath,  was  reading  the  account  of  the 
death  of  a  noted  politician,  and  of  the  tribute  paid  his 
memory  by  New  York's  chief  magistrate  : 

"It  was  very  proper  in  Mayor  Grace  to  order  the  flags 
hung  at  half-mast;  but  if  all  our  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic bosses  and  ward  politicians  will  die  off  to-morrow, 
we'll  pay  'em  a  still  mair  graceful  compliment  and  run 
the  flags  right  up  to  the  peak." 


The  papers  are  full  of  statistics  demonstrating  that  a 
wholesome  dinner  may  be  provided  for  a  large  family 
for  sums  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen  cents.  We  begin  to 
see  that  the  real  danger  to  the  laboring-man  who  sup- 
ports himself  and  a  brood  of  sturdy  youngsters  on  two  dol- 
lars a  day  is  gout,  incurred  by  epicurean  indulgence  in 
rich  and  costly  delicacies,  and  that  what  he  ignorantly 
calls  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  is  in  fact  wasting 
his  substance  in  riotous  living. 

As  usual,  women  are  leaders  in  this  new  reform  move- 
ment which  is  to  result  in  making  a  bondholder  of  every 
day-laborer,  by  mere  accumulation  in  the  savings  bank 
of  his  surplus  earnings. 

The  tyrant  man  is  perhaps  obsolescent  as  a  verbal  ex- 
pression, but  as  an  entity — the  concrete,  physical  embod- 
iment of  an  abominable  abstraction — he  is  as  rampant  as 
ever.  And  in  nothing  has  his  brutal  assumption  of  an 
insulting  superiority  taken  more  offensive  form  than  in 
the  unfounded  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  good,  sound,  busi- 
ness sense. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  even  the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  the  supposed  unpractical  sex  will,  on  occasion, 
startle  a  household  by  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  finan- 
cial ability  which  would  put  a  Pine-street  speculator  to 
flight. 

These  reflections  have  been  penned  as  a  mere  intro- 
duction to  the  record  of  an  achievement  in  domestic 
economy  wherein  one  of  San  Francisco's  society  "moths" 
has  outdone  all  competitors  in  this  branch  of  applied 
mathematics.   

This  modern  instance  has  just  transpired  in  a  small 
home  circle,  so  small  in  fact  that  it  consists  as  yet  only  of 
two  persons — a  young  married  couple,  rich  in  devotion 
but  somewhat  moderately  provided  with  taxable  wealth. 
They  have  been  "rooming  and  boarding  out,"  as  a 
cheaper  way  of  securing  something  like  accustomed  com- 
forts than  the  support  of  an  independent  establishment. 
The  young  wife  often  entertains  a  few  friends  in  her  rooms, 
and  keeps  on  hand,  in  a  bric-a-brac  buffet,  the  various  ar- 
ticles necessary  to  set  out  a  little  "spread,"  in  the  some- 
what scrambling  and  bohemian  style  with  which  we  are 
more  or  less  familiar  in  the  entertainments  of  "room- 
ers." 

One  day  last  week  a  notable  housewife  of  their  ac- 
quaintance thought  to  infuse  a  little  variety  into  the 
monotony  of  restaurant  fare  by  sending  in  a  fine  roast 
chicken,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  young  wife  should 
surprise  her  husband  by  giving  him  a  home  dinner.  The 
delighted  recipient  seized  the  chicken  and  the  idea  with 
equal  avidity.  By  the  kind  connivance  of  the  landlady 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  fire  was  secured,  to  the  extent  of 
adding  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  pot  of  fresh  hot  tea; 
and  the  lady  also  sent  up  at  the  last  moment  a  dish  of 
steaming  potatoes.  This,  with  jelly  and  other  accesso- 
ries from  the  mysterious  caverns  of  the  Queen  Anne  buf- 
fet, was  set  forth  in  tempting  array,  and  the  surprised 
husband  sat  down  opposite  his  flushed  and  beaming  wife 
for  the  first  time  at  their  "real  own  table."  Every  thing 
was  delicious,  and  the  ,duet  of  praise  was  at  last  inter- 
rupted by  the  young  wife,  who,  puckering  her  smooth 
brow  into  the  true  wrinkle  of  calculation,  exclaimed— 

"Just  think,  dear,  how  much  better  this  is  than  the 
nasty  old  restaurant  dinner.  That  would  have  cost  a 
dollar,  at  least;  and  this  cost  us— let  me  see!  [nodding 
her  head  and  checking  off  each  item  on  her  fingers] 
there's  the  bread,  five  cents;  fruit,  ten  cents — and  we 
haven't  eaten  half  of  it,— call  that,  five;  and  the  milk,  five 
cents :  only  fifteen  cents  in  all !  Why,  how  much  cheaper 
we  could  keep  house." 

Plunged  for  some  minutes  in  a  mad  sea  of  pencil,  pa- 
per, and  arithmetic,  on  which  the  perplexed  husband,  at 
her  wild  appeal,  poured  a  few  drops  of  oil  from  the  mul- 
tiplication-table, she  at  last  emerged  from  the  abyss  and 
handed  him  the  following  tabulated  statement : 

3  meals  a  day  @  15  cts   $0.45 

7  days  (I  week)  @  4Scts   3-'5 

4  weeks  (1  month)  ©$315   12°° 

Total  expense  per  month  $16.20 


"And  it  costs  us  fifty  at  least,  and  nothing  half  so  good; 
is  it,  dear?" 

"Dear"  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  this  close  cal- 
culator's attention  to  the  fact  that  she  had  extended  her 
mathematical  exercise  into  a  sort  of  arithmetical  progres- 
sion by  which  her  total  was  increased  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents,  concluding  that  this  sum  would  be  nearly  off- 
set by  the  small  items  of  chickens,  vegetables,  tea,  etc., 
etc.,  which  she  had  overlooked. 

But  they  are  housekeeping;  and,  though  the  little  love- 
nest  on  Sutter  street  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  puzzled 
wonder  of  its  presiding  goddess  that  she  can  not  meet  her 
monthly  expenses  with  sixteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents, 
she  is  happy,  and  lays  the  discrepancy  to  the  fact  that 
arithmetic  is,  after  all,  an  unpractical  science. 


This  young  woman's  experience  is  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Boston  young  women  who  recently 
entertained  ten  long-haired,  long-visaged  male  Bostonese 
at  a  sumptuous  repast  which  cost  fifteen  cents,  and  who 
afterward  satisfied  the  needs  of  their  own  fifteen  blood- 
less organizations  with  what  was  left ! 


A  health  journal  asserts  that  one  little  banana  contains 
more  nutriment  than  three  times  its  weight  in  good  bread. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  little  banana  peel  can  make  a 
man  more  ill  bred  than  three  times  its  weight  in  anything 
that  grows. 

The  luminous  printing-ink  recently  brought  into  use  in 
Italy  is  undoubtedly  just  what  the  newspaper-reading 
world  has  been  waiting  for.  If  the  inventors  wish  to  put 
it  to  a  decisive  test,  let  them  send  a  bottle  or  two  to  the 
London  Times.  In  that  paper's  strictures  on  J.  G.  Blaine's 
Salisbury  speech  there  are  passages  whose  dark  and 
deep  obscurity  nothing  short  of  luminous  ink  can  irradi- 
ate; for  example,  when  it  says  that  if  the  people  of  the 
South  were  to  try  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  the  franchise 
Mr.  Blaine  would  be  the  first  to  rise  up  and  insist  on  the 
attempt  being  put  down  by  the  federal  authority. 

It  needs  no  luminous  ink  to  show  up  the  meaning  of 
this  irrefutable  statement,  if  it  refers  to  a  general  fact. 
But  if  any  thing  can  shed  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  rea- 
son for  singling  Mr.  Blaine  out  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  nation  would  be  a  unit  in  act  and  feeling,  here 
is  an  occasion  for  its  use. 

When  a  leading  English  paper  devotes  its  valuable 
space  to  promulgating — as  if  it  were  a  new  and  ingenious 
theory — its  conviction  that  Mr.  Blaine,  in  common  with 
all  his  countrymen,  would  be  opposed  to  an  open  and 
flagrant  violation  of  an  express  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  one  can  but  call  to  mind  Ol- 
iver Wendell  Holmes's  apostrophe  to  the  katydid — 

Thou  'mindest  mc  of  gentlefolks — 

Old  gentlefolks  arc  they; — 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 

In  such  a  solemn  way. 


John  Mackay  says  "money  is  an  accident."  The  ma- 
jority of  persons  escape,  however.  It  is  said  that  the 
very  best  preventive  and  cure  of  this  accident  is  sold  at 
the  corner  groceries  and  elsewhere— put  up  in  quart  bot- 
tles. Still,  Messrs.  Mackay,  Fair,  et  al.,  can  testify  that 
this  is  not  a  sure  thing. 


Japanese  sticks,  curiously  carved  and  inlaid,  are  the 
latest  for  gentlemen's  canes.  By  special  kindness  of 
Fate  they  are  not  called  mikado.  A  western  authority 
says  that  the  proper  kind  of  dog  to  walk  with  a  gentleman 
is  of  a  crushed  pumpkin-pie  color. 


The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent 
address,  stated  frankly  that  he  was  a  secessionist  during 
the  war,  and  that  he  went  out  of  the  Union  with  his  state. 
"But,"  added  he,  "I  was  soundly  convened  at  a  great 
camp  meeting  held  in  Virginia,  at  which  Generals  Grant 
and  Lee  did  most  of  the  preaching." 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


BY  If a  F.  ROWNTREE. 


A  meadow  stretch  of  freshest  green ; 
Beyond,  two  meeting  hills  are  seen. 
And  in  the  gentle  intervene 
You  rise  in  majesty  serene, 
Loma  Frieta. 

Against  the  pale-blue  of  the  sky 
A  dark  and  distant  blue  you  lie; 
Upon  your  slopes  the  pine  trees  sigh, 
And  mighty  redwoods  fall  and  die, 

Loma  Pneta. 
Your  many  robes  of  changing  dyes 
In  one  short  day  bewitch  our  eyes — 
Than  prince  of  orient  dynasties 
Far  richer!  Heir  of  Sunset  Skies, 

Loma  Frieta! 

And  there  the  busy  saw-mill  stands, 
Usurping  your  fair  forest  lands! 
Your  ancient  growths  at  rough  demands 
You  yield  to  desecrating  hands, 
Loma  Frieta. 

Man,  the  pigmy — man  the  monarch  is! 
Invading  your  deep  silences 
He  takes  the  growths  of  centuries 
For  these  little  years  of  his, 
Loma  Frieta. 

But  men,  the  pigmies— men  the  monarchs  die! 
And  when  their  trivial  years  pass  by, 
Still  will  you  lift  in  beauty  high 
Your  outline  pure  against  the  sky, 
Loma  Frieta! 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


THE  'CELLO-PLAYER. 


BY  ALLEN  G.  BIGELOW. 


Copyrighted,  188S,  by  S.  S.  McClure.     All  rights  reserved. 

My  friend  Gilbert  sat  on  the  organ  bench,  his  back  to 
the  manuals,  his  left  knee  clasped  in  both  his  hands,  and 
a  meditative  look  in  his  fine,  expressive  brown  eyes.  I 
stood  facing  him,  with  my  back  against  the  gallery  rail, 
my  two  elbows  resting  upon  it,  and  an  equally  meditative 
look  in  my  eyes,  of  no  particular  fineness  or  color.  I  know 
how  Gilbert  looked,  because  I  could  gaze  directly  into 
his  face.  I  know  how  I  looked,  because  I  could  glance 
beyond  Gilbert  into  the  looking-glass  over  the  key- 
boards. And  between  the  looking-glass  and  the  key- 
boards, lying  open  at  the  last  page,  upon  the  music-rack, 
was  what  had  thrown  both  Gilbert  and  me  into  this  med- 
itative silence.  It  was  a  piece  of  manuscript  music,  writ- 
ten in  an  exquisitely  neat  hand,  clear  as  copper-plate,  yet 
full  of  character,  and  as  unlike  the  soulless  work  of  the 
professional  copyist  as  possible.  The  music  was  defaced 
by  stains,  had  been  torn  and  patched,  was  thumb-worn 
at  the  lower  corners,  and  altogethershowed  hard  usage. 

The  reason  that  Gilbert  and  I  thus  faced  each  other  in 
meditave  silence  was  that  he  had  just  been  playing  this 
composition,  while  I  listened.  Had  you  heard  it  you 
too  would  have  sunk  into  silence  as  we  did;  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  your  eyes  would  not  have  held,  be- 
side a  meditative  look,  a  perceptible  moisture.  Either 
Gilbert's  organ  mirror  was  shamefully  beclouded  with 
dust,  or  else  my  eyes  were  dangerously  full,  for  my  face 
looked  indistinct  in  the  glass.  I  had  never  heard  the 
piece  before;  but  Gilbert  played  it,  hardly  glancing  at  it, 
though  he  turned  the  leaves  as  he  went  along. 

It  was  a  requiem,  evidently  composed  for  use  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  service — a  sad  yet  noble  work,  that  filled 
the  arches  of  the  great  empty  church  with  the  very  spirit 
of  woe  as  the  minor  harmonies  flowed  up  the  nave  and 
seemed  to  surge  against  the  very  altar  itself,  as  if  seeking 
solace  where  alone  it  might  be  found.  My  heart  swelled 
more  and  more  as  it  neared  the  close.  After  the  final 
chord,  and  when  the  tears  within  me  were  trembling  on 
the  divide,  not  knowing  which  way  to  flow,  I  glanced  at 
the  last  page  of  the  music.  There,  after  the  heavily 
ruled  double  bar  at  the  end,  written  between  the  staves, 
in  the  same  odd  yet  beautiful  hand,  were  the  words :  "De 
profundi's  clamavi  ad  le,  Domine."  It  was  then  that  my 
tears  refused  to  go  back  whence  they  had  come. 

As  we  thus  faced  each  other,  the  afternoon  sun  sud- 
denly sank  below  the  eaves  of  the  church  roof  and  shone 
directly  through  a  window  into  the  organ  loft,  staining 
Gilbert's  face  and  hands.  He  suddenly  got  down  from 
the  bench,  turned,  and  leaned  his  elbows  upon  it,  and 
looking  at  the  manuscript  in  an  odd  sort  of  way,  said : 
"I'll  tell  you  where." 

At  first  I  did  not  understand  him ;  but  in  a  moment  I 
remembered  that  after  he  had  stopped  playing  I  had 
asked  :  "Where  did  you  get  it,  Gilbert?"  and  that  he  had 
not  answered  me  or  spoken  a  single  word  till  now.  I  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  and  Gilbert  began  his  story : 

"I  had  been  engaged  to  direct  the  spring  festival  of  the 
Northfield  Musical  Association,  in  1870.  The  festival 
was  to  last  three  days,  and  the  closing  performance  to 
consist  entirely  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  Elijah.  I 
must  say  that  the  Northfield  Association  was  one  of  the 
best  choruses  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  conduct.  It  was 
composed  of  the  best  singers  in  five  towns,  and  numbered 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices.  When  I  tell  you  that 
they  were  all  good,  balanced  each  other  perfectly,  and 


hat  they  had  their  Elijah  music  well  learned  when  I  first 
tmet  them,  three  days  before  its  performance,  you  will 
readily  understand  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  conduct  them. 

"The  committee  had  spared  no  expense  in  making 
their  arrangements.  Metz  was  to  sing  'Elijah' — and 
when  all  is  said  and  done  I  would  rather  hear  Metz 
sing  that  part  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  The 
other  solo  voices  were  capital,  and  I  had  an  orchestra 
picked  for  the  occasion. 

"Every  thing  went  along  smoothly  till  the  last  re- 
hearsal of  Elijah.  Then  Metz,  whose  singing  I  love  but 
whose  disposition  I  hate,  began  his  tantrums.  I  had  se- 
lected Grozzi  to  play  the  solo  'cello,  well  knowing  that 
Metz  would  not  sing  his  part  at  all  unless  'It  is  enough' 
was  accompanied  as  it  should  be.  Now  Grozzi  can  play  the 
'cello  obligato  to  'It  is  enough'  nearly  as  well  as  Metz 
himself  can  sing  it.  But  for  some  reason  Metz  found 
fault  with  the  way  Grozzi  played  the  obligato,  and  the 
whole  rehearsal  came  to  a  stand-still.  We  tried  three 
several  times,  and  each  time  Metz  stopped  stock-still  as 
soon  as  Grozzi  had  played  the  introduction,  and  dumbly 
refused  to  goon.  I  was  angry.  The  whole  chorus  gazed 
down  at  the  actors  in  this  absurd  drama  much  as  they 
might  have  looked  upon  a  dog-fight  from  the  raised  seats 
of  an  amphitheater.  I  saw  that  unless  I  asserted  my  au- 
thority there  would  be  total  demoralization.  The  pause 
after  the  third  stoppage  was  but  momentary.  I  rapped 
sharply  for  attention,  turned  the  leaves  of  my  score,  an- 
nounced the  next  number,  skipped  the  troublesome  solo 
entire,  and  away  we  all  went,  leaving  Metz  standing  with 
his  book  in  his  hand,  livid  with  rage.  Presently  he  sat 
down  in  his  chair,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  chandelier  in  the 
center  of  the  hall,  and  did  not  move  until  the  intermis- 
sion, we  skipping  every  thing  in  'Elijah's'  part. 

"At  the  intermission,  Metz  arose  and  left  the  hall. 
Where  he  went  I  did  not  care.  I  was  thoroughly  mad, 
and  I  would  have  abandoned  the  whole  oratorio  and 
given  a  concert  of  selected  music,  which  we  could  readily 
have  done,  before  I  would  have  submitted  to  Metz's 
childishness;  and  I  told  the  committee  so. 

"After  the  rehearsal,  the  committee  came  to  me  in 
great  distress.  Elijah  was  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
three  days'  session.  Every  seat  in  the  house  had  been 
taken,  they  said,  and  only  Elijah  would  do.  The  people 
would  not  put  up  with  any  thing  else,  and  yet  there  was 
Metz  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  varandah  of  the  hotel — an 
hotel,  by  the  way,  already  overcrowded  by  those  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  hear  Elijah  —  the  obstinate  basso 
evidently  determined  not  to  sing  a  note.  Not  one  of  the 
committee  dared  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ;  would  I  try 
him,  and  see  if  I  could  pacify  him?  No,  I  said,  very 
emphatically.  I  would  not  condescend  to  pacify  Metz. 
But  I  would  make  him  sing,  if  the  committee  desired 
me  to. 

"The  committee  were  delighted. 

"But  I  should  need  the  backing  of  the  committee. 

"The  committee  were  charmed. 

"But  possibly  it  might  become  a  question  for  the  law- 
yers. 

"The  committee  were  in  ecstacies;  three  out  of  the 
five  were  lawyers. 

"By  this  time  it  was  half-past  six.  The  performance 
was  to  begin  at  eight.  I  walked  to  the  hotel,  the  com- 
mittee remaining  at  the  hall,  by  my  request.  As  I 
stepped  upon  the  verandah  Metz  threw  away  his  cigar 
stump  and  lighted  a  fresh  Havana.  He  offered  me  one ! 
I  declined.  He  pushed  a  chair  toward  me  with  one  foot. 
I  coolly  sat  down  on  the  rail  of  the  verandah.  Metz 
changed  color,  but  went  on  smoking. 

"  'Metz,'  I  said,  T  have  just  ten  minutes  to  give  you. 
They  will  be  devoted  to  allowing  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  whether  or  not  you  will  sing  to-night.  You  can 
do  just  as  you  choose ;  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  me.  If  you  don't  sing,  I  shall  simply  change  the 
programme  and  tell  the  audience  why  it  is  changed.  And 
you  will  return  home  without  a  cent  of  your  salary  for 
your  three  days  here,  paying  your  own  hotel  bill  and  rail- 
road fare  into  the  bargain.  I  only  come  to  you  now  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  Take  your  time;  you  have 
eight  minutes  left  to  decide  in.'  I  continued  looking  at 
my  watch.  Then  I  drew  out  my  own  case  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

"Now,  if  Metz  had  been  poor  and  proud  he  would  have 
spurned  my  offered  pardon.  Being  rich  and  mean,  it 
only  needed  three  minutes'  contemplation  of  his  threat- 
ened loss  to  decide  him. 

"  'I'll  sing,  Gilbert,'  he  said.  'Come  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine.' 

"  'No,  thank  you,'  I  answered,  turning  on  my  heel  and 
leaving  him,  to  go  back  to  the  anxious  committee  with 
my  news. 

"The  hall  would  not  have  held  another  person  when  I 
entered  the  dressing-room,  at  a  quarter  before  eight.  The 
chorus  was  seated — a  mass  of  white  edged  with  black,  and 
aflutter  with  fans.  The  musicians  were  filing  in  upon 
the  stage,  when  some  one  asked:  'Where's  Grozzi?' 
Sure  enough,  where  was  he?  Not  in  the  building,  not  at 
the  hotel,  whither  an  usher  was  dispatched  post-haste, 
for  when  the  usher  came  back  he  was  breathless  from 
running  and  almost  speechless  with  bad  news.  Grozzi 
had  paid  his  bill  and  taken  the  seven  o'clock  train  for 
home. 


"Here  was  a  pickle !  I  must  confess  I  was  nearly  floored 
this  time.  The  sensitive  Italian  violoncellist,  offended, 
outraged  by  Metz's  insult  of  the  afternoon,  had  thought 
only  of  revenge — and  had  certainly  taken  a  most  effectual 
way  of  having  it.  He  knew  well  enough  that  the  other 
'cello,  Bolles,  would  no  more  play  'It  is  enough'  with 
Metz  than  he  would  cut  his  hand  off.  So  there  we  were. 
The  committee  looked  at  me,  and  I  turned  and  looked 
in  the  mirror  to  see  if  my  hair  was  turning  gray.  Just 
then  the  breathless  usher  hurried  in  from  the  stage  door. 

"  'Mr.  Gilbert,'  said  he,  'there's  a  man  at  the  door 
asking  for  you.  He  says  his  business  is  immediate  and 
important,  but  he  won't  come  in.'  Mechanically  I  fol- 
lowed the  usher  and  left  the  committee  alone  in  their 
woe. 

"The  man  at  the  door  was  shabbily  dressed.  His 
clothes  had  once  been  good,  but  were  now  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  seediness.  He  wore  a  full  beard,  not  long,  but 
somewhat  gray.  He  had  large,  dark  eyes  and  delicate 
hands.    He  said  in  a  low,  distinct  voice : 

"  'Mr.  Gilbert,  I  understand  that  your  solo  'cello-player 
has  left  you  suddenly,  and  that  you  and  the  committee 
are  in  distress.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  offer  my  services. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  competent  to  play  the 
part,  though  I  admit  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  prove  it 
by  previous  trial.  If  you  are  willing,  however,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  serve  you.' 

"He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
felt  that  he  was  competent.  I  glanced  downward  at  his 
attire. 

"  T  know  I'm  not  fit  to  appear  in  the  orchestra,'  said 
he,  without  a  touch  of  embarrassment  in  his  manner, 
'but  if  a  dress  suit  could  be  borrowed  ' 

"I  walked  back  into  the  dressing-room,  dragging  the 
stranger  with  me. 

"  'Franklin,'  I  said  to  the  chairman,  'tell  the  people 
that  the  delay  will  be  but  a  few  minutes  longer.  Talman, 
run  and  borrow  a  dress  suit  for  this  man — take  one  right 
off  from  one  of  the  chorus,  if  necessary !' 

"  'But  what  about  a  'cello?'  asked  the  low  voice  of  the 
stranger. 

"Sure  enough ;  in  my  anxiety  about  his  appearance  I 
had  forgotten  what  he  was  to  do. 

'"Rev.  Dr.  Ellsworth  has  one,' suggested  the  waiter, 
who  had  now  begun  to  regain  his  breath. 

"  'Good  !'  I  shouted,  'and  it  is  a  splendid  one,  too;  he 
showed  it  to  me  yesterday.  The  doctor  is  in  the  audience 
now.  Run  and  ask  him  to  get  it  for  us.  He  lives  only  a 
block  away.' 

"As  the  usher  rushed  off,  a  loud  round  of  applause  from 
the  hall  told  that  Franklin's  speech  of  explanation  had 
been  satisfactory.  My  spirits  had  now  revived,  and  I 
turned  to  the  stranger  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"  'You  have  saved  the  oratorio,'  I  said. 

"Hardly  a  smile  stirred  his  serious  face  as  he  said, 
quietly,  'I  am  very  glad.'   That  was  all. 

"Talman  came  in  with  one  of  the  chorus  bassos,  and 
by  the  time  the  stranger  was  arrayed  in  his  dress  suit, 
and  the  basso,  wrapped  in  overcoat,  had  sent  for  an- 
other, the  usher  and  Dr.  Ellsworth  entered  with  the 
'cello  in  a  green  bag.  As  the  good  doctor  carefully  took 
it  out  and  handed  it  to  the  player,  he  said :  'Take  good 
care  of  it ;  I  love  it  next  to  my  wife.' 

"The  stranger  suddenly  straightened  up,  and  fixing  a 
piercing  glance  upon  the  minister,  said,  quickly,  'So  much 
as  that?' 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  doctor. 

"  'Well,  then,'  replied  the  'cello-player,  'I  love  it  more 
than  you  do.'  Then,  taking  the  precious  instrument,  he 
said  to  me,  'I  am  ready;'  and  we  went  upon  the  stage. 

"It  was  exactly  half-past  eight,  and  the  audience  re- 
assured me  of  their  good-humor  by  a  hearty  round  of  ap- 
plause. I  had  not  heard  Franklin's  speech,  but  as  I 
passed  Metz  he  touched  me,  and  pointing  with  scorn 
over  his  shoulder,  said,  in  a  disagreeable  voice :  'Who  is 
this  'cello-player  you've  picked  up?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  was  not  engaged  to  sing  with  street  musicians?' 

"  'Metz,'  I  said,  'if  you  fail  to  sing  when  your  time 
comes  I  shall  stop  the  whole  performance,  make  a 
speech  to  the  audience,  and  place  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs.' And  I  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  grasped 
my  baton.  The  orchestra  gave  the  four  grand  opening 
chords— and  Metz  sang.  I  have  never  heard  that  brief 
but  impressive  recitative  so  impressibly  rendered,  before 
or  since. 

•"The  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  masterpiece  was 
excellent  from  the  very  beginning,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  smooth  progress  of  the  oratorio  until  we  came 
to  the  great  solo  that  Metz  had  stopped  on  in  the  after- 
noon rehearsal.  I  glanced  at  the  strange  'cello-player, 
and  almost  feared  that  we  were  upon  the  point  of  a  break- 
down. His  eyes  were  fixed  neither  upon  me  nor  his  mu- 
sic. He  sat  with  his  right  hand  grasping  his  bow,  and 
resting  upon  his  knee,  his  head  bent  slightly  forward  and 
the  head  of  his  'cello  pressed  against  his  cheek,  while  his 
eyes  gazed  intently  at  nothing,  and  seemed  vailed  in  a 
sort  of  reverie.  Such  a  look  of  ineffable  sadness  I  have 
seldom  seen  on  the  face  of  a  man.  I  did  not  know  for 
an  instant  what  to  do.  I  did  not  want  to  rap  for  atten- 
tion, yet  I  hardly  dared  begin  the  introduction,  with  its 
lovely  'cello  solo,  while  the  man  whom  I  had  taken  on 
his  own  recommendation  to  play  it  sat  there  in  apparent 
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oblivion.  There  was,  however,  not  an  instant  to  lose.  I 
lifted  my  baton,  and  the  sobbing  accompaniment  began. 
I  kept  my  eye  on  the  'cello-player,  and  the  moment  his 
time  came  to  play  he  raised  his  head,  glanced  mechan- 
ically at  my  moving  baton,  though  without  apparently 
taking  any  notice  of  me,  and  drew  his  bow  across  the 
string. 

"I  can  not  describe  to  you  how  he  played  that  melody. 
Its  every  note  went  straight  to  my  soul.  It  is  only 
eight  measures  long,  yet  into  that  eight  measures 
was  crowded  a  burden  of  sorrow,  a  lifetime  of 
despair,  such  as  no  strings  ever  vibrated  with  before. 
Even  Metz  turned  in  astonishment,  and  looked  first  at 
the  stranger  and  then  at  me.  The  'cello-player 
still  looked  not  at  his  music  but  at  something  far  away, 
beyond  the  hall,  the  town,  the  world  itself.  His  gaze 
was  unearthly.  As  for  me  I  ceased  to  conduct ;  though 
my  baton  continued  to  move,  it  was  not  I  but  the  'cello- 
player  who  controlled  it. 

"  '//  is  enough,  O  Lord,  now  takeaway  my  life;  for  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers.  It  is  enough;  it  is  enough.' 
Thus  sang  Metz,  in  a  way  that  I  had  never  heard  him 
sing  before.  He,  too,  seemed  under  the  spell.  And  all 
the  time  that  sobbing  accompaniment  of  the  violins  and 
the  mourning  of  the  'cello  intensified  the  hopeless  wail  of 
the  life-weary  'Elijah';  the  allegro  wherein  he,  with  burn- 
ing indignation,  recounts  the  evil  and  wickedness  that  the 
enemies  of  God  had  done  was  but  a  brief  relief,  and 
again  the  despairing  cry  broke  forth — '//  is  enough;  now 
let  me  die.  0  Lord,  now  take  away  my  life' — and  died 
away,  interwoven  with  the  vibrations  of  those  sobbing 
strings ;  and  the  chief  work  of  the  strange  'cello-player 
was  done. 

"The  rest  of  the  oratorio  was  like  a  dream.  It  went, 
and  went  well,  but  I  no  more  controlled  it  than  if  I  had 
sat  in  the  audience;  it  might  have  been  five  minutes  or 
five  hours,  for  all  that  my  sensations  told  me. 

"As  soon  as  the  final  chords  had  ceased,  Metz  rushed 
up  to  me.  'Who  is  he?  Where  did  you  get  that  'cello- 
player?  Come,  introduce  me  to  him.  He  is  the  great- 
est artist  I  ever  sang  with.' 

"Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  neither  asked  the 
stranger's  name  nor  made  any  terms  with  him  for  his 
services.  I  turned  to  where  he  had  sat,  but  he  was  not 
there.  I  hastened  into  the  dressing-room,  but  he  had  al- 
ready changed  his  clothes  and  left. 

"We  hunted  the  town,  high  and  low.  Not  an  hotel  or 
a  boarding-house  escaped ;  yet  the  'cello-player  could  not 
be  found.  He  certainly  was  poor,  and  did  not  appear 
like  one  who  had  money  enough  to  travel.  He  had  not 
registered  at  any  hotel  nor  been  seen  by  any  one  before 
his  mysterious  appearance  at  the  concert  hall.  At  last 
we  gave  it  up,  and  about  midnight  I  went  to  my  hotel. 
As  I  applied  at  the  office  for  my  key,  the  clerk  said : 

"  'By  the  way,  Mr.  Gilbert,  here  is  a  roll  of  music  that 
I  guess  you  must  have  dropped  on  the  street.  A  seedy- 
looking  tramp  brought  it  in  here  just  after  the  perform- 
ance to-night,  and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you  when  you 
should  come  in.  He  would  not  wait,  and  went  right 
away,  seeming  in  a  hurry.' 

"  I  unrolled  the  music.  It  was  that  requiem 
which  I  have  just  played  for  you.  I  have  never  seen  the 
'cello-player  since;  but  that  composition  is  worthy  of 
the  man  who  could  play  'It  is  enough'  as  he  alone  could 
play  it." 

A.s  Gilbert  ceased  speaking  he  turned  to  the  organ,  and, 
taking  down  the  manuscript,  looked  long  and  thought- 
fully at  the  last  page.  As  we  left  the  now  darkening 
church  I  heard  him  repeat  to  himself  the  Latin  words 
written  at  the  close  of  the  'cello-player's  requiem : 

"De  profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine." 


Among  the  weddings  which  have  been  authoritatively 
announced  as  to  come  off  soon,  says  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, is  that  of  General  McCook,  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Yesterday,  Senator  Chace,  of  Rhode  Island,  car- 
ried around  among  the  senators  a  subscription  paper  for 
a  silver  service  to  be  presented  to  the  secretary  and  his 
bride.  When  he  went  to  Senator  Dawes,  who  is  a  little 
deaf,  he  said  exactly  what  he  had  said  to  the  other  sen- 
ators—that "McCook  is  to  be  married,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  a  nice  thing  for  us  to  contribute  five  dollars  apiece 
for  a  little  testimonial  to  him."  Mr.  Dawes  apparently 
heard  what  his  friend  Mr.  Chace  said,  but  he  showed  no 
enthusiasm  over  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  open  his 
pocket-book.  After  a  minute  or  two,  as  he  said  nothing, 
Mr.  Chace  got  up  and  walked  away,  having  his  own  opin- 
ion of  the  liberality  of  the  Massachusetts  senator.  In  a 
little  while  Mr.  Dawes  got  up,  too,  and  sauntered  over  to 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Chace. 
"Aldrich,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter  with  Chace? 
He  came  to  me  just  now  and  said  his  cook  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  he  wanted  me  to  give  something  for  a 
wedding  present.  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  have  to  do 
with  his  cook?"  

The  statue  of  Wiiliam  Lloyd  Garrison,  on  Common- 
wealth avenue,  says  the  Boston  Globe,  is  unfortunately 
placed  on  too  low  a  pedestal,  whereby  the  intended  effect 
of  the  sculptor  is  entirely  lost.  The  irrepressible  small 
boy  can  easily  climb  into  his  lap  or  place  a  laurel  wreath 
on  the  bald  pate  of  the  venerable  abolitionist.  It  will  be 
a  sad  oversight  if  Boston's  artistic  eye  allows  the  statue  to 
remain  at  its  present  altitude.  An  additional  four-foot 
pedestal  would  soften  the  lines  and  bring  the  statue  down 
to  life  size.  If  it  remains  as  it  is  now,  it  will  always  be  an 
eye-sore  to  those  who  know  what  true  art  is. 


AFTER  THE  WINTER. 


After  the  winter  is  passed  and  over 

And  summer  is  seeking  the  swift-flown  spring. 
After  the  blossoms  are  blown  on  the  clover 

And  fanned  all  day  by  the  bee's  light  wing, 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  love  that  we  played  at 

Under  the  tremor  of  ball-room  light. 
When  you,  in  your  satin  and  pearls  arrayed,  at 

Will  reigned  supreme,  the  queen  of  the  night? 

Where  shall  we  bury  it,  now  that  it's  ended? 

A  season's  too  long  for  a  love-play  to  live — 
A  love  that  I  know  well  you  never  intended 

A  single  wild  throb  of  perfection  to  give. 
Oh,  you  and  I  may  but  trifle  with  passion, 

And  s'p  not  a  taste  of  its  keen,  strong  wine ; 
I  may  but  dream  that  I  mold  and  fashion 

Your  heart  to  beat  with  a  love  like  mine. 

Love,  that  is  more  than  a  sweet  hour's  dreaming, 

Owneth  no  place  in  a  world  like  ours, 
Where  there  is  only  a  wan,  cold  seeming, 

Shamed  by  the  warm  true  blush  of  the  flowers, 
And  yet  I  love  thee,  as  well  thou  knowest, 

Although  thy  love  was  a  winter's  play; 
And  my  heart  is  with  thee  wherever  thou  goest, 

E'en  to  the  far  dusk  ends  of  the  day. 

W.J.  Henderson,  in  .Yew  York  Times. 


SAN  DIEGO. 


San  Diego,  its  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants  take  the 
average  San  Franciscan  by  surprise.  He  comes  here  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  primitive  settlement  surrounded  by  a 
waste  of  sand  and  cactus,  the  dolce  far  niente  of  a  semi- 
tropical  climate,  and  the  picturesque  Mexican  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  jingling  spurs  and  wide  sombrero.  Instead, 
he  discovers  a  miniature  San  Francisco — Nob  hill,  bay, 
fog,  wind,  dust,  all  complete.  The  town  has  a  wide- 
awake, business-like  look  about  it ;  the  sand  turns  out  a 
rich  red  soil  with  considerable  clay  in  its  composition; 
the  "semi-tropical  climate"  necessitates  the  wearing  of 
heavy  underclothing,  while  the  "picturesque  Mexican" 
is  only  conspicuous  by  his  almost  total  absence,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  a  few  low-browed,  unkempt  half- 
breeds. 

The  life  and  energy  infused  by  the  completion  of  the 
California  Southern  railroad  into  what  a  little  over  half 
a  year  ago  was  a  moribund  village  is  really  wonderful.  It 
is  but  a  few  months  since  the  main  occupation  of  the 
typical  San  Diegoan  consisted  of  lounging  dejectedly  on 
a  dry-goods  box  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
swapping  corner  lots  with  his  neighbor,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing up  an  interest  in  life.  To-day,  when  he  can  dispose 
of  them  for  ever  so  many  dollars  a  front  foot,  he  still  is 
not  quite  sure  but  what  he'd  "better  hold  on  a  leetle 
longer,  don't  you  know  !"  There  is  a  veritable  "boom" 
here;  about  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  town 
is  in  a  transition  state.  Last  fall  it  was  little  more  than  a 
large,  straggling  village;  since  then  over  two  hundred 
buildings  have  gone  up,  many  of  them  substantial  brick 
structures,  while  quite  a  number  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. 

San  Diego  has  discovered,  on  awakening,  that  there  are 
many  things  it  has  outgrown  and  many  more  that  it  badly 
needs.  Considering  the  growth  made  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  the  improvements  already  completed,  and  the 
evident  determination  to  make  others,  evinces  a  proper 
and  commendable  public  spirit,  yet  one  can  not  but 
smile  at  the  incongruities  one  meets.  An  excellent  elec- 
tric light,  for  instance,  and  not  a  number  on  a  house  or 
name  of  a  street  posted ;  four  daily  papers,  and  scarcely 
a  decent  sidewalk;  a  land  supposed  to  be  "flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  having  its  cherries  and  other  fruits 
shipped  from  San  Francisco;  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  climate,  it  is  pleasant  enough.  But  when, 
on  your  arrival,  the  typical  San  Diegoan  looks  you 
straight  in  the  eye  and  assures  you  there  is  no  wind,  and 
that  fogs  are  unknown,  believe  him  not,  for  "the  truth  is 
not  in  him."  The  writer  has  sojourned  two  months  in 
San  Diego,  and  has  yet  to  see  the  afternoon  there  was 
not  a  good  stiff  breeze,  while  the  days  when  the  fog 
lifted  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  In  truth,  the  similarity  between  the  weather 
here  and  around  San  Francisco  bay — at  this  time  of  the 
year  at  any  rate — is  much  more  striking  than  the  differ- 
ence in  latitude  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  nights, 
however,  are  warmer  on  the  average,  and  there  is  not 
that  raw,  penetrating  quality  in  the  fogs  one  experiences 
in  San  Francisco. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  a  singular  anomaly,  in  a  place  of 
which  one  of  the  main  attractions  is  supposed  to  be  its 
salubrious  climate,  that  in  a  population  of  some  six  thou- 
sand there  should  be  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  doctors! 
On  reflection,  however,  it  can  be  accounted  for  without 
hurting  the  somewhat  sensitive  feelings  of  the  "T.  S.  D." 
on  this  delicate  subject.  They  do  not  represent  the  per- 
manent so  much  as  the  transient  population.  The  sea- 
son here  is  during  the  winter  months,  and  many  invalids, 
especially  consumptives— allured  by  the  glowing  accounts 
of  a  winter  in  southern  California — come  here;  and,  alas, 
many  of  them  stay  for  all  time.  Of  course  San  Diego 
can  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  demise.  When  a 
consumptive  reaches  a  certain  stage,  not  all  the  skill  of 
doctors  or  clemency  of  climate  will  save  him.  Nor  can 
one  blame  the  doctors  for  going  where  business — or,  to  be 
charitable,  duty— calls  them. 

With  all  due  deference  to  public  opinion,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  is  a  good  climate  for 


any  one  with  even  a  tendency  to  consumption :  the  atm< 
phere  is  too  heavy  and  moist.  A  person,  however,  in  fan 
average  health  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  climate  in 
which  he  can  work  all  day  without  discomfort,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently warm  to  make  the  shady  side  of  the  street  prefer- 
able for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  things  that  impress  themselves 
the  most  forcibly  on  a  stranger  in  San  Diego  are  the 
ubiquitous  doctor  and  the  redundant  real-estate  man; 
the  one  representing — somewhat  cynically — the  climatic 
and  the  other  the  property  "boom."  In  fact,  they  may 
be  said,  between  them,  to  represent  San  Diego;  for  "cor- 
ner lots"  and  the  weather  form  the  main — I  had  almost 
said  sole — topic  of  conversation. 

High  as  are  the  prices,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  purchasers  tor  desirable  lots.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  money  invested  is  almost  entirely  eastern. 
Six  months  ago  the  First  National  Bank  had  on  deposit 
only  fifty  thousand  dollars;  now  they  have  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  almost  the  whole  being  placed 
there  by  eastern  men,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  purchasing 
real  estate.  Another  healthy  sign  is  the  fact  that  cash 
sales  are  almost  universally  the  rule;  that  is,  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  is  paid  down  when  the 
deed  is  given. 

If,  as  many  believe,  San  Diego  is  to  become  the  second 
mercantile  city  on  the  coast,  the  credit  will  be  largely  due 
to  eastern  energy  and  enterprise.  The  completion  of  the 
California  Southern,  giving  a  direct  communication  with 
the  great  western  cities,  severs  for  good  the  dependence 
of  San  Diego  on  the  metropolis.  Already  probably  the 
bulk  of  the  merchandize  comes  from  elsewhere  than  San 
Francisco.  Straws  show  the  current  of  the  tide;  such 
signs  as  "The  St.  Louis  Grocery,"  "Kansas  City  Restau- 
rant," "Topeka  House,"  indicate  pretty  clearly  which 
way  it  is  setting. 

The  most  important  enterprise  hereabouts  is  the  laying 
out  of  a  town  site  on  the  peninsula,  by  the  "Coronado 
Beach  company,"  a  wealthy  syndicate  having  several 
extensive  schemes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  bay,  I  would  explain  that  San  Diego  is 
situated  on  the  mainland,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  bay  and  the  ocean,  and  looking  almost  due 
south.  Across  the  bay— here  a  little  over  a  mile  wide — 
lies  the  peninsula.  There  are  in  reality  two  of  them, 
connected  by  a  narrow  ligature  of  sand,  suggesting  the 
"Siamese  twins."  This  body  of  land  contains  about  four 
thousand  acres,  and  the  sand-spit,  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  connects  it 
with  the  mainland,  forming  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San 
Diego.  It  is  on  the  southern  peninsula,  directly  opposite 
San  Diego,  that  the  town  of  "Coronado  Beach" — as  yet 
on  paper — will  some  day  be  built. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  already  been  done — the  streets 
laid  out,  brush  cleared  up  and  burnt,  trees  planted, 
etc.  Lack  of  water  is  the  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome ; 
but  an  artesian  well  is  being  sunk,  and  an  eight-inch  pipe 
will  be  laid  shortly  across  the  bay,  connecting  with  the 
new  water-works,  in  process  of  construction  and  owned  by 
the  same  company.  At  present  a  little  steam  tug,  towing 
a  tiny  ferry-boat,  makes  some  half  a  dozen  round  trips  a 
day  to  the  peninsula,  connecting  with  a  coach  which 
takes  one  over  to  the  ocean  beach  where  there  is  a  pavilion 
and  bath  houses.  The  company  are  having  con- 
structed, in  San  Francisco,  a  fourteen  thousand  dollar 
ferry-boat,  which  they  expect  in  a  few  months. 

The  central  portion  of  the  town  is  laid  off  in  sexangu- 
lar  blocks,  but  all  around  the  outside  the  streets  curve  in 
and  out,  forming  geometric  figures;  while  on  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  will  be  a  boulevard,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  encircling  the  whole  peninsula.  A  magnificent 
street,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  called  "Orange 
avenue,"  runs  from  the  ferry  landing  to  the  ocean,  where 
it  makes  a  curve  around  a  fine  block  reserved  for  an  hotel 
site,  and  terminates  in  the  boulevard.  A  double  row  of 
orange  trees,  some  twenty  feet  apart,  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  and  a  row  of  cypress  trees  on  each  edge,  have  al- 
ready been  planted  its  entire  length,  thus  dividing  the 
street  into  two  roadways,  on  one  of  which  will  be  laid  a 
car  track.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  long-headed 
men  who  have  inaugurated  this  scheme  will  reap  a  golden 
harvest.  The  peninsula  offers  by  far  the  finest  site  for  a 
sea-side  resort,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  on  all 
sides.  On  the  south,  the  ocean,  with  the  Coronado 
islands  in  the  distance,  and  the  coast  of  Lower  California 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  form  a  grand 
panorama,  with  San  Diego  in  the  foreground  and  broken 
ranges  of  mountains  behind.  This  grand  view  can  not  be 
obtained  from  San  Diego — the  rolling  hills  behind  the 
town  exclude  it ;  but  it  will  be  the  common  heritage  of 
those  who  pitch  their  tents  in  the  new  town.  B. 

San  Diego,  June  I. 


Tobacco  blindness  is  becoming  a  common  affliction, 
says  the  Scientific  American.  At  present  there  are  several 
persons  under  treatment  for  it  at  one  London  hospital. 
It  first  takes  the  form  of  color  blindness,  the  sufferers  who 
have  smoked  themselves  into  this  condition  being  quite 
unable  to  distinguish  the  color  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth  neld 
up  before  them.  Sometimes  the  victim  loses  his  sigrit  alto- 
gether. Although  smoking  is  to  a  large  extent  the  cause 
'  of  the  malady,  heavy  drinking  is  also  partly  responsible* 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


REST. 


My  feet  are  wearied,  and  my  hands  are  tired, 
My  soul  oppressed; 

And  I  desire,  what  I  have  long  desired- 
Rest,  only  rest. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  hard  to  bear, 

But  God  knows  best ; 
And  I  have  prayed,  but  vain  has  been  my  prayer, 

For  rest,  sweet  rest. 

My  way  has  wound  across  the  desert  years, 

And  cares  infest 
My  path,  and  through  the  flowing  of  hot  tears 

I  pine  for  rest. 

And  I  am  restless  still ;  'twill  soon  be  o'er, 

For,  down  the  west, 
Life's  sun  is  setting,  and  I  see  the  shore 

Where  I  shall  rest.  A.  J.  Ryan. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  June  2,  1886. 

The  managerial  warfare  which  signalized  the  produc- 
ion  of  The  Mikado  last  fall  has  been  mildly  revived,  with 
Audran's  newest  comic  opera,  Le  Serment  a" Amour,  for  a 
bone  of  contention.  Unlike  Tlie  Mikado,  however,  Le 
Serment  d' Amour  \s  not  worth  fighting  over  very  hard.  It 
is  in  the  original  a  very  salacious  story,  briskly  told  to 
sweet  but  not  striking  music.  In  the  adaptations  the 
smartest  and  shadiest  part  of  the  original  is  eliminated,  and 
the  more  decent  portion  of  the  plot  embellished  with  the 
usual  local  slang  and  current  gags.  One  version  was 
produced  at  Wallack's,  by  Colonel  McCaull,  last  Satur- 
day evening;  another  was  given  at  the  Bijou,  by  Miles 
&  Barton,  on  Monday.  This  latter  has  a  text  by  Sid- 
ney Rosenfeld,  and  is  much  the  better  version  of  the  two. 
Neither  is,  however,  destined  to  be  long  of  life.  Z<  Ser- 
ment d 'Amour,  when  acted  at  its  best,  in  the  original  is  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  comic  opera;  when  emascu- 
lated and  played  with  the  crude  humor  of  a  variety-hall 
farce  it  ceases  to  be  itself,  while  its  music  is  too  tender 
and  artistic  to  make  it  popular  with  the  mob.  Yet  here 
are  two  managers  already  battling  for  the  barren  prize, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  versions  of  the  piece  advertised 
for  production  or  sale.  Audran  has  not  been  fortunate 
in  sustaining  the  fame  won  for  him  by  Olivette  and  The 
Mascot.  To  judge  from  the  Snake  Charmer  and  this 
final  example  of  his  art,  the  worthy  little  man  has  emptied 
his  budget,  as  far  as  comic  opera  of  the  popular  mold  is 
concerned.  But  he  is  a  musician  still,  as  the  charming 
conceit  of  the  flute  duet  in  77ie  Crowing  Hen,  or  The 
Bridal  Trap,  or  whatever  else  his  latest  hobby  has  been 
christened  by  its  adapters,  will  conclusively  prove. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  was  conspicuous  among  the  audience 
that  attended  the  production  of  the  rival  piece  to  his  on 
Saturday  evening.  Since  his  quarrel  with  Colonel  Mc- 
Caull, whose  adapter-in-chief  he  was,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful season  as  a  manager  on  his  own  account,  he  has  been 
attached  to  the  Miles  &  Barton  staff.  From  the  time  I 
met  him  first  as  one  of  Frank  Leslie's  literary  geniuses, 
Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  had  dramatic  leanings.  He  entered 
the  Leslie  establishment  as  a  boy  fresh  from  school,  and 
began  to  write  plays  and  farces  before  he  had  been  a 
year  in  literature.  When  he  left  the  Leslie  service,  in 
1876,  he  betook  himself  to  dramatic  journalism,  without 
ceasing  the  creation  of  dramatic  literature.  Even  before 
his  experience  ot  the  theater  rendered  him  competent  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  his  farces  and  comedies  had  a  prom- 
ising dash  and  spirit  that  threatened  better  things.  I  don't 
know  that  he  has  done  any  thing  better  since.  He  has 
in  his  adaptations  been  entirely  too  free  with  the  perilous 
pun  and  the  cheaper  colloquial  witticisms  to  please  me; 
but  he  is  a  bright  and  original  man,  and  can  write  clean, 
sound  English,  which  gives  him  an  exceptional  eminence 
among  the  average  local  makers  of  plays.  It  was  he  who 
launched  the  English  edition  of  Puck,  which  Mr.  Bunner 
now  conducts  so  successfully.  He  had  known  Mr.  Kep- 
pler  when  the  latter  was  drawing  for  the  Leslie  publica- 
tions, and  when  Keppler  and  Schwartzmann  put  out  the 
German  Puck  and  it  made  its  mark,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  sug- 
gested the  profitable  field  there  was  for  an  English  edi- 
tion. He  got  the  first  couple  of  numbers  out,  with  Mr. 
Bunner  for  an  assistant.  Then  his  intractable  temper 
brought  about  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  proprietors, 
and  his  associate  was  advanced  to  his  place.  But  the 
credit  of  the  idea  belongs  to  him.  One  of  the  facts  not 
generally  known  is  that  his  pen  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies for  Nat  Goodwin  and  Minnie  Palmer  in  this  city. 
They  had  previously  been  clever  variety  performers, 
when  Matt  Morgan,  then  managing  the  Fourteenth- 
street  theater,  put  them  on  as  "Susan"  and  "Captain 
Crosstree"  in  a  Rosenfeld  burlesque  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan,  which  made  a  decided  hit. 

Morgan,  by  the  way,  is,  I  see,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
war  panorama  company  in  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  set- 
tled there  for  nearly  a  decade,  and,  leaving  New  York  a 
bankrupt,  has  amassed  a  comfortable  little  fortune  in  the 
Queen  City.  He  certainly  deserves  to  be  a  rich  man,  for 
his  fertility  of  invention  is  inexhaustible  and  his  energy 
tireless.  The  ideas  of  a  day  with  him  would  be  fortunes 
for  less  fecund  and  more  practical  men.  While  he  was 
a  cartoonist  at  Leslie's;  while  he  was  inventing  his  poses 
filasiiques—a.  poor  version  of  which,  under  an  incompe- 


tent manager,  you  saw  in  San  Francisco  some  years  ago ; 
while  he  was  painting  scenery,  writing  plays,  managing  a 
theater,  and  buffeting  billows  of  debt  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  strong  hand,  he  was  continually  developing  plans, 
that  did  not  perhaps  have  as  many  millions  in  them  as 
those  of  Colonel  Sellers,  but  that  had  much  more  con- 
sistency and  practicability.  He  always  struck  me  as  be- 
ing a  genius  who  wanted  a  good  manager.  With  a  man 
of  brain  and  nerve  to  take  his  suggestions  up  and  forward 
them,  and  assume  a  sound  commercial  responsibility  in 
their  management,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  future 
for  both. 

One  of  Mr.  Morgan's  old  associates  on  the  London 
Totnahawk  is  now  settled  and  thriving  among  us  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Alfred  Thompson,  the  author  of  Pepita 
and  the  adapter  of  that  delightful  little  play  Mr.  Barrett 
recently  presented  you  with  under  the  title  Tlie  King's 
Pleasure.  Captain  Thompson  (who  does  not  sport  his 
title  by  the  way)  is  an  Englishman  of  one  of  the  best 
families.  He  held  a  commission  in  a  crack  regiment  and 
a  position  in  the  highest  society  in  London.  He  had,  I 
fancy,  more  state  than  estate,  and  he  resorted  to  litera- 
ture and  the  theater  to  help  the  latter  out.  Henry  Irving 
owes  his  earliest  social-artistic  triumphs  in  London  to  the 
captain's  sponsorship.  We  owe  the  captain's  presence,  I 
believe,  to  an  unfortunate  managerial  venture  at  the  Lon- 
don Imperial  theater.  He  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
our  theater  as  a  designer  of  costumes  and  effects  and  a 
mounter  of  plays.  Robson  and  Crane's  Comedy  of  Errors 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  his  art  in  this  line,  and  he  is 
now  getting  up  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  for  the  same 
players.  He  sketches  very  freely  and  humorously,  and 
contributes  caricatures  of  all  sorts  to  the  press.  He 
wields  a  clever  pen  in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  adapts  and 
writes  plays  with  a  readiness  and  excellence  born  of  na- 
tive talent  and  perfected  by  long  experience.  Such  spark- 
ling rubbish  as  Pepita  is  not  fair  material  to  judge  him  by, 
successful  as  it  has  proved;  it  is  a  mere  lucky  pot- 
boiler. T7ie  King's  Pleasure  comes  nearer  to  giving  an 
idea  of  his  abilities.  Personally,  the  captain  is  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  a  soldieriy  bearing,  with  a  taste  for  fancy- 
patterned  linen,  and  a  mustache  which  is  unique  upon 
the  Western  continent.  The  literary  and  artistic  worlds 
of  London  and  Paris  are  open  books  to  him,  from  whose 
pages  he  makes  volumes  of  the  most  entertaining  quota- 
tions. He  is,  altogether,  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
example  of  a  gentleman  whose  cultivation  and  talents 
have  made  a  special  career  for  him,  and  who  brings  into 
profitable  use  abilities  that  men  of  his  station  usually  per- 
mit to  lie  fallow  or  fall  into  absolute  decay. 

Ned  Buntline  is  reported  to  be  dying  of  a  combination 
of  heart  enlargement,  dropsy,  and  asthma,  at  his  home  in 
Delaware  county.  Of  late  years  the  old-time  king  of 
weekly  story-tellers  has  not  been  a  very  frequent  figure  in 
New  York,  but  he  carried  his  years  so  well  that  the  news 
of  his  illness  has  been  a  surprise  to  every  one  who  knew 
him.  It  reads  odd  that  a  man  who  could  be  a  leader  in 
the  Astor-place  riot  should  be  so  much  alive  in  1886  that 
people  wonder  when  they  hear  that  he  is  sick.  Buntline 
(who  would  know  him  by  the  name  of  Judson?)  was  an 
able-bodied  man  when  he  helped  to  drive  Macreadyfrom 
the  theater  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  spent  a  year  on 
Blackwell's  island  to  expiate  the  offense.  He  was  then 
the  publisher  of  a  paper  popular  with  the  tough  boys  of 
the  town,  called  Ned  Bunlline's  (hen.  When  the  New- 
York  Mercury  entered  the  field  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Bon- 
ner's Ledger  for  public  favor  and  coppers,  Ned  Bunt- 
line became  one  of  its  most  important  contributors.  He 
was  well  paid,  as  literary  wages  went  in  those  days,  and 
was  almost  as  difficult  a  man  to  handle  as  any  publisher 
ever  dealt  with.  He  preferred  the  whisky-bottle  to  the 
ink-pot  any  day,  and,  as  one  of  his  publishers  once  told 
me,  there  were  occasions  when  he  had  to  be  locked  up 
and  given  food  and  drink  like  a  prisoner  in  jail,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  he  would  furnish  his  proper  amount  of 
manuscript.  He  had  fathomed  the  depths  of  bohemian 
degradation,  when  he  took  the  pledge  and  began  a  life  of 
reformation.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  League,  and  did  little  writing,  but 
his  name  was  so  popular  in  the  knock-down  and  drag-out 
style  of  literature  that  the  publishers  beset  him  with 
temptations,  to  which  he  finally  succumbed,  and  recom- 
menced yarn-spinning  for  the  New  York  Weekly.  He  has 
accumulated  a  snug  competency  since  then,  and  been  the 
hero  of  a  scandal  in  which  a  female  with  whom  he  had 
held  free  relations  claimed  him  for  husband. 

It  is  to  Ned  Buntline  that  that  eminent  frontier  star 
Buffalo  Bill  owes  his  debut  as  a  public  character  and  a 
theatrical  attraction.  The  story  which  Buntline  made 
him  the  hero  of  in  the  Weekly  loaded  him  with  notoriety 
and  furnished  him  with  material  for  a  play  to  go  acting 
with.  When  Cody's  success  suggested  the  fertility  of  the 
new  field,  Buntline  wrote  another  play  on  the  same  gen- 
eral lines,  got  a  band  of  Indians  and  a  real  live  scout 
from  Kansas,  and  played  the  hero  himself.  The  venture  | 
was  not  a  dazzling  success.  Buntline  is  a  short,  stockily 
built  man,  with  a  big,  harsh-leatured  head,  and  looked 
any  thing  but  heroic  in  his  buckskins.  His  Indians  would 
wander  off  and  get  lost  in  the  distilleries,  and  his  scout 
had  a  shameful  habit  of  seeking  the  companionship  of 
females  more  frail  than  fair,  and  laving  himself  in  the  de- 
moralizing juices  of  the  still  in  their  society,  This  spoiled  ' 


his  acting,  whose  merit  consisted  in  his  doing  some  fancy 
shooting  on  the  stage,  and  after  he  had  nearly  killed  a 
dozen  stage  hands  and  actors,  and  the  Indians  had  beg- 
gared him  in  the  fines  he  had  to  pay  to  rescue  them  from 
the  police,  Buntline  abandoned  the  stage  forever,  and 
strove  to  drown  his  bitterness  in  the  most  lurid  debauch 
money  could  buy  for  him.  He  came  around  in  time, 
swore  off  again,  and  buckled  down  to  literary  pursuits- 
He  assured  me  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  he  was  averag- 
ing twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  his  pen.  Allowing 
for  all  exaggerations,  I  would  not  be  astonished  if  he 
really  had  cleared  half  that  sum  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years  at  least.  I  know  that  much  less  valuable  contribu- 
tors to  the  same  paper  easily  average  from  five  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annually. 

And  Walt  Whitman  lives  by  charity. 

Speaking  of  Whitman,  it  has  got  to  be  the  fashion  for  each 
great  daily  paper  in  this  city — the  Herald  alone  excepted — 
to  employ  a  poet-laureate.  You  will  constantly  come  upon 
tuneful  and  often  vigorous  and  strikingly  original  verses 
sand-wiched  between  the  editorial  and  the  news  columns. 
The  most  original  and  purest  talent  among  these  journal- 
istic bards  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  whose  pen  is  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  son  of  an 
old  theatrical  manager,  once  of  the  Standard  theater  here 
and  now  at  the  head  of  the  opera-house  in  Jersey  City- 
His  mother  is  known  to  the  stage  as  Ettie  Henderson, 
and  is  an  actress  of  sterling  ability  and  a  playwright  of 
equal  excellence.  Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  service  of 
the  Times  as  a  reporter,  and  still  sustains  that  connection. 
In  the  field  of  song  his  talent  is  already  widely  recognized, 
and  his  ultimate  graduation  into  the  superior  walks  of 
literature  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  Some  of  his  daintiest 
conceits  have  been  published  in  the  Times,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  that  journal  is  the  more  commendable  as  the  col- 
umns of  our  whole  periodical  literature  are  open  to  his 
lays. 

Mr.  Henderson  supplanted  on  the  Times  a  fledgling 
bard  who  achieved  a  trifling  current  notoriety  by  adding  a 
totally  superfluous  letter  to  his  name.  When  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  minor  world  of  letters  as  a  transla- 
tor of  French  novels  of  the  dunghill  order  for  a  weekly 
publication  that  the  authorities  eventually  suppressed, 
Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgomery  sported  but  one  m  to  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  inscription  of  his  visiting  card. 
After  some  years  of  obscure  verse  and  report  writing  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  press,  he  was  appointed  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Times,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Schwab,  who  had 
resigned  because  the  integrity  of  his  salary  was  menaced. 
Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  Montgomery  began  to  sign 
his  articles  and  verses  Montgomery.  This  ridiculous 
affectation  drew  a  degree  of  attention  to  him  he  would 
never  otherwise  have  attracted.  The  dramatic  press 
made  him  a  toy  of  its  sardonic  sport,  and  actually  jeered 
him  into  a  species  of  contemptuous  notoriety.  The  mer- 
ciless jesters  of  the  lobby  took  the  hunt  up,  and  from  end 
to  end  of  the  town  the  hapless  young  critic  became  the 
panting  quarry  of  bohemian  wit  and  bar-room  persiflage. 
His  career  on  the  Times  was  not  a  very  protracted  one. 
He  was  discharged  when  Henry  Irving  made  his  first  visit 
to  America,  by  reason  of  a  very  preannounced  determi- 
nation to  submit  that  artist,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
to  the  ordeal  known  in  the  vulgate  of  the  theater  as 
"roasting."  From  this  date  he  vanished  from  the  sur- 
face of  local  print,  occasionally  popping  up  in  an  article 
in  some  insignificant  dramatic  or  musical  weekly,  which 
possessed  no  interest  except  to  demonstrate  that  afflic- 
tion had  chastened  his  vanity  to  the  extent  of  leading 
him  to  expunge  the  superfluous  letter  from  his  name.  He 
has  lately  made  a  reappearance  as  editor  of  The  Theater, 
a  weekly  programme  of  the  play-houses,  which  is  pub- 
lished as  an  advertising  venture  by  a  manufacturer  of  false 
teeth  and  dental  wares.  The  Dramatic  Times  cruelly 
avers  that  one  clause  of  his  contract  with  his  present  em- 
ployer is  that  he  change  his  name  to  Montgummery,  in 
deference  to  his  trade  connections. 

Mr.  Montgommery  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  breed  of 
amateur  writers  whom  the  last  lustrum  has  imposed  upon 
the  press.  The  late  Samuel  A.  Mackeever,  a  fine,  manly 
and  candid  genius,  who  died  too  soon  to  become  as  widely 
known  as  he  should  be,  christened  this  caramel  contin- 
gent the  "cigarette  brigade, "and  the  title  clings  to  it  still. 
Its  members  were  all  dramatic  critics,  for  the  double  rea- 
son that  any  one  can  write  dramatic  criticism,  or  what 
passes  for  such,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  cer- 
tain of  the  more  economically  conducted  papers  with 
their  services  in  exchange  for  the  complimentary  favors 
of  the  theaters.  They  preceded  the  dudes  by  a  year 
or  two,  but  paved  the  way  for  them  by  accustoming  the 
public  to  emaciation,  affectation,  dress-suits,  and  the 
reek  of  the  cigarette  in  the  lobby.  When  the  real  dude 
appeared  they  vanished,  for  their  second-hand  gentility 
could  not  sustain  the  contrast  with  the  lustrous  imbe- 
cility of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  E.  Berry  Wall. 

I  encountered  Mr.  Wall  at  Jerome  park  the  other  aft- 
ernoon. He  was  attired  with  all  his  old  splendor,  and 
had  a  horse  and  a  libel  suit  he  anticipates  a  revival  of 
fortunes  through.  The  libel  suit  is  against  the  Star, 
which  printed  a  story  that  he  had  had  his  eyes  blacked 
on  Fifth  avenue  for  insulting  a  lady.  He  may  get  a  ver- 
dict against  the  Star;  but  a  verdict  is  not  cash. 

Alfred  Trvmble. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  June  Century  is  an  engraving  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  bust  by  Houdon  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Austin  Dobson 
opens  the  number  with  an  account  of  "A  Literary  Ram- 
ble," on  a  ground  made  famous  by  generations  of  English 
authors,  and  is  about  as  interesting  as  can  be  exacted  of 
such  a  paper.  "Meh  Lady,  a  Story  of  the  War,"  is  an 
exceptionally  good  story,  if  any  one  has  the  perseverance 
to  conquer  the  abominable  dialect  in  which  it  is  hidden. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  authorof  "MarseChan,"is  re- 
sponsible for  the  story.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  an- 
other illustrated  paper  on  "American  Country  Homes." 
A  mass  of  curious  and  interesting  material  is  contained  in 
Rev.  Dr.  Buckley's  paper  on  "Faith-healing,  and  Kindred 
Phenomena."  His  conclusion  is  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
the  "faith-healers."  This  month's  installment  of  How- 
ells's  "Minister's  Charge"  is  worse  than  the  last.  It  may 
be  "realistic,"  but  it  is  insufferably  tedious.  A  photo- 
graphic and  phonographic  representative  of  what  even 
one  can  see  in  "the  young  man  over  the  way"  may  inter- 
est Mr.  Howells,  but  it  can  hardly  interest  people  who 
read  high-class  magazines.  Mr.  Howells  is  driving  tan- 
dem, after  Henry  James,  toward  the  depths  of  literary  im- 
becility. It  was  not  thus  that  he  got  his  name.  John 
Bigelow  arranges  a  number  of  unpublished  letters  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;  R.  M.  Johnston's  story  will  be  found 
amusing;  and  the  war  papers  describe  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Maryland.  In  the  "Open  Letters,"  E.  R.  Sill 
contributes  a  good  paper,  under  the  title  "Shall  Women 
go  to  College?"  answering  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  engravings  in  this  number  are  mostly  bad,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  bad. 

The  Forum,  the  new  magazine  of  morals,  government, 
and  religion,  is  making  a  place  for  itself,  and  will  push 
the  North  American  hard.  The  articles  have  a  high  tone' 
and  the  contributors  are  men  and  women  of  ability  who 
have  something  to  say.  The  June  number  opens  with  an 
able  paper,  by  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley,  on  "  Arbitration  in 
Labor  Disputes."  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntingdon  gives  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  as  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  "From  Puritanism,— Whither?"  Professor  R. 
H.  Thurston  discusses  "The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean 
Travel,"  and  decides  that  an  ocean  steamer  may  be  con- 
structed to  run  forty  miles  an  hour  and  cross  the  ocean  in 
four  days,  whenever  the  trade  will  justify  the  expense. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb  writes  upon  "Mischievous 
Philanthropy,"  and  Park  Benjamin  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  "The  Persistence  of  the  Keeley  Motor."  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Boycott"  is  traced  by  Dr.  Hammond, 
until  it  finds  its  most  complete  expression  in  excommuni- 
cation by  the  Catholic  Church.  We  may  note,  however, 
that  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  "two  kinds  of 
boycotting"  described  last  week.  Reverend  Julius  H. 
Ward  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  "The  Future  of  Sunday 
Journalism." 

Lippincoit's  for  June  is  largely  devoted  to  the  labor 
question.  Mr.  Fred  Perry  Powers  foresees  the  coming  of 
"The  Industrial  Republic,"  under  which  the  laboring 
classes  will  get  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
than  they  do  now.  To  the  "  Experience  Meeting" 
Martin  Irons  contributes  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
"My  Experience  in  the  Labor  Movement,"  and  reveals 
the  boundless  egotism  of  the  man  who  ordered  the  great 
strike,  and  threw  some  ten  thousand  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, "to  make  the  knights  felt."  It  is  entertaining,  to  say 
the  least.  "Some  Experiences  of  a  Working-girl," 
another  article  in  the  same  department,  is  a  powerful  and 
pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  ill-paid  factory  girls,  by 
one  who  has  seen  and  suffered  the  wretchedness  she 
commiserates.  "The  Experiences  of  a  Street-car  Con- 
ductor" is  noteworthy,  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  finds 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  position,  but  contrasts  it 
favorably  with  the  lot  of  thousands  of  his  feliow-beings. 
Under  the  head  of  "A  Plea  for  the  Spoils  System," 
George  Walton  Green  gives  an  amusing  burlesque  of  the 
reasonings  of  the  average  political  "war-horse"  against 
civil  service  reform. 

An  elementary  work  on  algebra  or  geometry  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  many  elements  of  originality.  The 
principles  of  these  studies  have  been  understood  for  so 
many  centuries  that  any  novelty  must  be  found  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  in  minor  points.  Reverend  Father  Bay- 
ma  follows  the  beaten  track  in  his  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
which  he  has  arranged  for  the  students  of  Santa  Clara 
College,  and  his  text-books  are  to  be  recommended  for 
all  who  intend  to  prepare  for  that  college.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  works  lies  in  their  condensation ;  but  it  may 
be  fairly  urged  that  he  has  carried  condensation  too  far 
in  such  demonstrations  as  the  extraction  of  roots  and  the 
determination  of  logarithms.  The  empirical  method  of 
demonstration  is  of  very  small  value  in  such  problems. 
The  province  of  mathematics  is  to  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  no  student  can  get  his  reasoning  powers  de- 
veloped by  accepting  formulas  on  faith.  A  logical  dem- 
onstration of  the  rules  for  extracting  square  and  cube 
roots  would  not  have  been  out  of  place,  even  in  so  ele- 
mental a  treatise.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  author  to  state 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  are  equally  at  fault  on  this 
point.   For  sale  at  Waldteufel's. 


The  North  American  Reiieu<  for  ]une  opens  with  a 
paper  on  "Socialism  in  America,"  by  Professor  Ely,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  irrepressible  Gail  Ham- 
ilton attacks  Professor  Sumner,  with  a  lively  article  on 
"Free  Trade  in  Discussion."  Donn  Piatt  writes  of  the 
softer  side  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton's  character;  and  Dor- 
man  B.  Eaton  discusses  the  relations  between  "The  Pres- 
ident and  the  Senate,"  with  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Executive  usurpations,  certainly  equal  the 
usurpations  of  the  Senate,  and  are  none  the  less  im- 
portant because  exercised  in  silence.  Three  papers  on 
"The  Labor  Crisis"  are  timely.  Henry  Clews  states  the 
problem  abruptly  and  falsely— "Shall  Capital  or  Labor 
Rule?"  He  maintains  the  extreme  capitalistic  view  that 
laborers  have  no  right  to  do  any  thing  but  labor;  and  his 
conclusion  is  that  labor  should  depend  on  the  justice  of 
capitalists  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  wages.  Unless  capital- 
ists show  a  different  temper  from  Mr.  Clews,  the  end  of 
the  labor  trouble  is  far  off.  Rufus  Hatch  and  S.  B. 
Elkins  make  a  much  more  reasonable  statement. 

Three  issues  of  Cassell's  Rainbow  series  of  original 
novels  are  at  hand,  in  King  Solomon's  Mines,  A  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  Witness  My  Hand.  The  first  is  a  thrill- 
ing story  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  founded  on  an  African 
legend  that  the  mines  of  Ophir  were  situated  in  Central 
Africa,  and  contains  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
native  character  and  customs.  A  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
by  Florence  Warden,  who  achieved  popularity  with  her 
House  on  the  Marsh.  The  type  is  small  and  trying  to 
the  eyes,  but  the  story  will  hold  the  reader's  interest  to 
the  end.  Witness  My  Hand  drops  somewhat  of  the  sen- 
sation, and  manages  to  get  along  without  the  murder  and 
similar  thrilling  elements  of  the  series.  The  constant  criti- 
cism of  the  gaudy  "rainbow"  cover  has  evidently  induced 
the  publishers  to  substitute  a  more  sober  color  in  this  lat- 
est issue.  Twenty-five  cents  per  volume.  For  sale  at 
Bancroft's. 

Who  Is  Guilty?  by  Philip  Woolf,  M.  D.,  is  a  detective 
romance  of  a  new  sort,  the  detectives,  though  abnormally 
acute,  making  a  very  poor  showing  in  the  end.  The 
principal  character  started  out  to  be  a  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
but  ends  by  being  the  most  innocent  and  praiseworthy  of 
mortals.  Dr.  Woolf  has  here  the  elements  of  a  strong 
story  of  its  class,  and  has  done  fairly  well  with  them ;  but 
he  has  not  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  the  threads  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  there  are  a  number  of  inconsistencies  that  would 
not  have  occurred  with  an  older  hand.  The  characters  do 
not  keep  their  identity  as  they  should.  The  language 
of  the  book  is  good.  The  printing  and  binding  are  very 
tasty.  Cassell  &  Company,  publishers.  Price  one  dol- 
lar.   For  sale  by  Chilion  Beach. 

The  latest  issues  in  Cassell's  National  Library  are  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  and  New  Atlantis,  No.  16,  and 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Francis  Bacon,  No.  17.  Price  ten 
cents.    For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

If  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  a  book  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  its  popularity,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford's latest  novel  promises  to  outstrip  any  of  the  author's 
previous  works,  over  2 1,000  copies  of  The  Tale  of  a  Lonely 
Parish  having  already  been  disposed  of  up  to  the  present 
time.  Of  Doctor  Claudius,  20,000  copies  were  sold  in 
all.  Mr.  Isaacs  sold  steadily  up  to  30,000  copies,  and  the 
cheap-paper  edition  of  the  novel  which  the  Macmillans 
are  about  to  publish  will,  it  is  expected,  add  at  least  10,- 

000  to  that  number.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Isaacs'  selling 
qualities,  the  publishers  are  confident  that  Tie  Tale  of  a 
Lonely  Parish  will  exceed  them  all. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  one  of  the  few  au- 
thors who  are  not  disturbed  in  their  literary  work  by 
noise.  Her  writing  is  usually  done  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  with  her  children  about  her,  prattling,  laughing, 
and  crying  by  turns — noises  which  to  most  brain-work- 
ers are  more  trying  than  any  thing  else.  No  matter  how 
noisy  the  children  may  be  they  never  disturb  her,  and 
occasionally,  when  perplexed  and  weary,  she  finds  pleas- 
ant relief  in  a  few  minutes'  romp  with  them. 

The  Pekinger  Zeitung  hears  that  a  Chinese  writer  named 
Wongtzi  was  recently  sentenced  to  be  quartered,  because 
in  one  of  his  scientific  works  he  had  enumerated  the 
names  of  several  of  the  departed  Chinese  emperors, 
which  is  strictly  against  the  court  etiquette.  His  punish- 
ment was,  however,  mitigated  to  decapitation,  and  his 
children  will  be  allowed  to  live  until  next  autumn,  when 
they  too  will  be  executed. 

A  gentleman  who  made  inquiry  recently  of  the  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  concerning  the  promised  articles  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  was  told  that  as  yet  none  were  in  hand,  and  that 
Mr.  Lowell's  time  had  been  entirely  occupied  by  his 
work  on  the  biography  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which 
he  is  preparing  for  the  "American  Men  of  Letters" 
series. 

Encouraged  by  the  hearty  reception  accorded  Tlie  Late 
Mrs.  Null,  Mr.  Stockton  is  again  at  work  on  a  novel, 
entirely  different  from  his  first  effort,  as  well  in  plan  as  in 
tone.  Tlie  Century  is  soon  to  publish  a  novelette  of  his, 
in  three  parts;  but  this  is  not  the  "novel,"  which  will  be 
full  sized,  and  in  twelve  parts.   This,  too,  will  appear  in 

1  The  Century. 


The  project  of  a  literary  paper  in  New  York,  to  be 
sued  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  George  Parsons  Lathn 
seems  to  have  fallen  through.  It  is  now  announced  thai, 
they  will  shortly  enter  the  newspaper  world,  the  former 
as  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  while  Mr. 
Lathrop  will  give  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  New  York  Star. 

According  to  the  Times,  "the  heroine  of  'Taken  by 
Siege,'  the  serial  story  which  is  appearing  in  Lippincoit's, 
is  said  to  be  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  The  author 
has  not  made  the  admission,  but  this  is  understood  in 
Philadelphia  to  be  the  fact." 

Mr.  Howells  used  to  edit  Mark  Twain's  jokes  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  has  now  edited  Mark  Twain's 
new  play  for  the  Lyceum  theater,  where  it  will  be  seen 
shortly  at  an  afternoon  performance. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems 
are  about  to  be  published,  with  a  musical  setting  by  the 
poet's  son. 

Lord  Tennyson  associates  only  with  a  choice  circle  of 
special  friends.  Mr.  Browning  lives  in  the  world  and 
usually  dines  in  society. 

Mr.  James  Elliot  Cabot,  Emerson's  literary  executor, 
has  nearly  completed  his  memoir  of  the  seer,  but  will 
probably  withhold  it  from  publication  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  has  decided  to  pass  the  coming 
summer  in  Concord,  as  usual. 


Concerning  Verdi's  long-promised  lago,  now  an- 
nounced for  production  next  January  at  the  La  Scala, 
Milan,  the  following  information  was  gathered  from  the 
composer,  in  his  recent  visit  to  Paris.  The  rumor  that 
there  would  be  no  choruses  in  the  opera  is  untrue,  as  the 
scene  includes  several  concerted  numbers  of  varied 
make-up.  There  will  be  no  ballet.  He  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  when  A'ida  was  brought  out,  and  wrote  some 
ballet  movements,  but  will  not  give  way  in  the  new  opera 
to  the  fashion.  Verdi  gives  the  impression  that  the  music 
is  largely  lyric  in  style,  though  the  dramatic  element  is 
allowed  full  play.  Shakespeare's  tragedy  is  faithfully  fol- 
lowed in  the  text  prepared  by  Boito.  The  opera  begins 
at  the  tempest  of  the  second  act,  where  the  tragedy  be- 
gins its  development.  "Othello's"  costume  and  complex- 
ion greatly  preoccupies  Verdi.  Shall  "Othello"  be 
black,  as  represented  in  Vienna,  or  copper-colored,  as 
Rossi  and  Sal vini  have  accustomed  people  to  see  him? 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  "Othello"  to  be  dressed  in 
oriental  fashion?  Being  in  the  army  of  Venice,  why  may 
he  not  wear  the  uniform  peculiar  to  that  republic? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  an- 
swered. 


Here  is  a  description  of  what  they  do  with  their  prison- 
ers in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel.  A  good  handicraft  is 
taught  to  every  prisoner,  and  all  who  are  well  behaved 
are,  after  a  period,  placed  with  a  master  of  the  trade 
which  they  have  severally  learned,  under  the  oversight  of 
the  police  and  a  member  of  the  voluntary  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  fourteen  hundred  active 
members,  out  of  a  total  population  of  one  hundred  and 
two  thousand.  The  prisoner,  when  "provisionally  liber- 
ated," has  to  present  himself  every  week  to  his  patron, 
who  receives  the  reports  of  his  master  and  of  the  police. 
The  patron  sends  an  abstract  of  these  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  and  in  this  way,  if  his  conduct  re- 
mains good,  the  man's  liberty  is  gradually  restored,  and 
he  regains  his  position  in  society — with  the  additional  ad- 
vantages of  experience  of  discipline  and  knowledge  of  a 
trade.  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  describing  this  system,  says 
that  a  Swiss  canton  is  in  some  things  a  century  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  recently  de- 
clared that  the  increase  of  short-sightedness  among  the 
school-children  of  French  cities  is  due  to  the  excessive 
mental  and  physical  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Furthermore,  it  is  declared  that  the  school  children  in 
Germany  are  worse  off,  and  that  the  German  black  letter, 
to  which  Bismarck  and  other  conservatives  cling,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  steady  growth  of  the  spectacle  trade  of 
the  empire.   


In  the  National  Gallery  at  London  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  competent  person  present  in  order  to 
advise  beginners  in  their  selection  of  pictures  to  be  cop- 
ied. The  taste  or  the  judgment  of  the  tyro  often  leads 
him  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  there  is  a  poor  Greuze 
and  a  fine  Murillo,  the  chances  are  that  the  Greuze  will 
have  twenty  copies  made  to  one  of  the  Murillo.  Students 
in  the  sculpture  galleries  make  in  the  same  way  an  unfort- 
unate choice  of  subjects. 


When  the  police  searched  Most's  hiding-place,  in  Allen 
street,  New  York,  they  found  plans  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing prisons  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Apparently, 
Most  is  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  acts, 
and  gets  ready  to  pick  out  his  quarters  in  advance. 


The  carpenter  tor  the  Japanese  village  being  inter- 
viewed, says  that  after  studying  the  strike  and  the  boy- 
cott in  this  country  he  is  satisfied  that  for  a  free  country, 
where  a  workman  may  do  as  he  pleases,  irrespective 
of  the  dictates  of  trades  unions,  there  is  no  place  like 
Japan.   


The  Raleigh  Nevus  has  this  scheme  :  How  would  it  do 
to  send  a  white  flag  after  Gerdnimo  and  muster  him  into 
the  United  States  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain?  He 
would  then  abandon  his  command,  lie  around  Washing- 
I  ton,  and  be  peaceable. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  for  $S. SO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


CAPTAIN  ORTIS'S  BOOTY. 


Captain  Ortis  (the  tale  I  tell 

Petit  told  in  his  chronicle) 

Gained  from  Alva,  for  service  and  duty 

At  Antwerp's  capture,  the  strangest  booty. 

When  each  captain  chose,  as  I  hear, 
That  for  guerdon  he  held  most  dear — 
Craved  what  in  chief  he  set  heart  of  his  on, 
Out  strode  Ortis  and  claimed  the  prison! 

Such  a  tumult!  for,  be  assured, 
Greatly  the  judges  and  priests  demurred; 
No  more  criminals,  alone  in  that  Stygian 
Darkness  died,  but  the  foes  of  religion. 

There  lay  heretics  by  the  score, 

Anabaptists,  and  many  more 

Hard  to  catch;  but,  let  loose  when  caught,  your 

Timid  squirrels  forego  the  torture. 

"Never!"  Suddenly  sank  the  noise — 
Alva  spoke  in  his  steely  voice, 
"He's  my  soldier,  sans  flaw  or  blemish; 
Let  him  burn  as  he  likes  these  Flemish." 

"Sire,  as  you  please,"  the  governor  said, 

"Only  King  Philip's  edict  read  " 

Alva  spoke:  "What  is  king  or  cortes?" 
"Open  the  portals!"  cried  Captain  Ortis; 

"Loose  the  prisoners,  set  them  free; 
Only— each  pays  a  ransom  fee!" 
Out,  be  sure,  poured  the  gold  in  buckets, 
Piles  on  piles  of  broad  Flanders  ducats. 

Ay,  and  there  followed  not  gold  alone; 

Men  and  women  and  children,  thrown 

In  chains  to  perish,  came  out  forgiven — 

Saw  light,  friends'  faces,  and  thought  it  heaven. 

Out  they  staggered,  so  halt  and  blind, 
From  rack  and  darkness,  they  scarce  could  find 
The  blessed  gate  where  daughter  and  mother, 
Father  and  brother,  all  found  each  other. 

"Freedom!    Our  darlings!    Let  God  be  praised  !" 
So  cried  all ;  then  said  one,  amazed : 
"Who  is  he,  under  heaven,  that  gave  us 
Thought  and  pity?    Who  dared  to  save  us?" 

"Captain  Ortis,"  the  answer  ran, 

"The  Spanish  Lancer;  here's  the  man. 

Ay,  but  don't  kill  him  with  too  much  caressing — 

Death's  sour  salad  with  sweetest  dressing." 

Danger,  indeed;  for  never  hath  been 
In  brave  old  Antwerp  such  a  scene- 
Boldest  patriot,  fairest  woman, 
Blessing  him,  knelt  to  the  Spanish  foeman. 

Ortis  looted  his  prize  of  gold; 

And  yet,  I  think,  if  the  truth  be  told, 

He  found,  when  the  ducats  were  gone  with  the  pleasure, 

That  heretic  blessing  a  lasting  treasure. 

A .  M.  F.  Robinson . 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PARLIAMENT. 
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And  now  the  clouds  began  to  lift;  Ireland  gradually 
roused  herself  from  the  state  of  torpor  and  lethargy  in 
which  she  had  been  plunged.    The  Irish  race  as  a  whole 
remained  aloof  from  any  political  agitation  until  the  days 
of  O'Connell  and  Catholic  emancipation.  The  Catholics, 
who  comprised  four  fifths  of  the  population — in  fact,  who 
formed  the  Irish  nation, — had  been  crushed  down  too 
deeply  beneath  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  to  show  any 
signs  ot  awakening  energy  and  spirit  as  yet.    From  the 
earliest  period  of  Ireland's  connection  with  England  a 
curious  transition  had  been  going  on.    As  each  successive 
wave  of  English  settlers  and  planters  poured  in  on  the 
Irish  shores,  whether  from  admiration  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter and  customs,  from  motives  of  policy  or  interest, 
the  English  conquerors  became  hibernicized  (to  coin  a 
word),  until  they  were  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves." This  had  been  the  case  with  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.   It  was  equally  so  with  their  successors,  the 
Scotch  planters  in  Ulster  and  the  Cromwellian  settlers; 
and  as  each  batch  of  "degenerate"  English  immigrants 
became  assimilated  and  identified  with  the  Irish  and  Irish 
interests  they  were  assailed  by  the  native  British  with  a 
storm  of  persecution  almost  as  violent  as  that  directed 
against  the  Irish  themselves.    It  was  from  this  section 
that  the  first  signs  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  were  to  appear.  The  Protestant  minor- 
ity—the descendants  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  the  Scotch 
planters  in  the  north,  and  the  posterity  of  the  Cromwell- 
ian settlers,— though  English  by  descent,  had  now  become 
almost  Irish  at  heart;  at  any  rate  they  had  the  instincts 
of  liberty  too  deeply  imprinted  on  their  hearts  not  to  feel 
keenly  the  degradation  under  which  their  national  legis- 
lature was  suffering. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  endeavored  to  assert  its  independence. 
It  had  rejected  a  bill  sent  from  England  containing  re- 
strictions on  certain  duties.  It  was  promptly  snubbed, 
however,  and  taught  a  lesson  of  obedience,  by  the  lord- 
deputy.  Lord  Sydney  came  down  to  the  house  unex- 
pectedly, and  prorogued  parliament,  with  a  severe  rebuke, 
ordering  the  clerk  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commons  on  the  journal  of  the  house  of 
lords.  After  this  Poynings's  law  was  regularly  put  into 
execution.  The  Irish  Parliament,  thus  prevented  from 
originating  any  law  whatever,  either  in  the  lords  or  the 
commons,  was  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  the  British 
.ing  and  council.   The  members  of  the  Irish  legislature 


though  still  obstinately  opposed  to  Catholics  and  quite 
willing  to  put  down  popery  and  to  take  the  property  of 
papists,  were  equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  English  rule 
and  dictation. 

The  parliament  which  sat  in  Dublin  was  in  a  chrysalis 
state;  though  any  thing  but  Irish,  it  was  also  any  thing 
but  English.  After  the  abortive  attempt,  above  related, 
to  assert  its  independence,  it  rested  on  its  oars  until  the 
year  1698,  when  another  effort  was  made  to  shake  off  the 
English  shackles.  In  that  year  Mr.  Molyneux,  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  published  a  work  entitled 
Case  of  Ireland's  being  Bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
England  Considered.  The  gist  of  his  argument  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Ireland  is  constitutionally  connected  with  Great 
Britian  by  a  federative  compact  based  on  a  complete  equal- 
ity of  rights.  She  possesses  a  resident  parliament  of  her 
own,  competent  in  all  points  to  legislate  on  her  own  con- 
cerns, in  no  point  connected  with  or  subordinate  to  that 
of  Great  Britian.  Their  king  is  bound  to  govern  Ireland, 
not  through  his  crown  of  England,  but  through  his  crown 
of  Ireland,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Irish  nation;  he  must 
govern  each  country  separately,  and  not  the  one  through 
the  other;  and  though  the  Irish  crown  is  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  country  placed  forever  on  the  head  of  the 
same  legitimate  monarch  who  should  wear  that  of  En 
gland,  yet  the  Irish  people  are  not  legally  bound  to  obey 
any  laws  but  those  enacted  by  their  own  legislature,  or  to 
transfer  the  scepter  of  their  realm  to  any  unusual  au- 
thority." 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  assertion 
of  independence.  Mr.  Molyneux's  book  was  condemned 
by  the  English  Parliament,  burnt  by  the  common  hang 
man  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords;  and  after  a 
faint  show  of  resistance  the  Irish  members  succumbed, 
and  were  even  prevailed  on  to  expel  Mr.  Molyneux  from 
the  house. 

The  patriotic  Dean  Swift  took  up  the  movement  in  the 
following  reign  (Queen  Anne's),  and  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  latent  sparks  of  independence  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Irish  commons.  His  labors  and  writings,  though  they 
undoubtedly  assisted  the  national  cause,  produced  no 
immediate  effect.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  man  had  yet 
arrived  who  were  destined  to  free  Ireland's  parliament 
from  her  bondage.  Indeed,  as  if  in  answer  to  these  im- 
portant attempts  at  freedom,  and  to  check  the  growing 
spirit  of  independence,  a  law  was  enacted  at  Westminster, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  reviving  the  old 
claim  of  the  English  Parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  every 
statute  in  which  she  should  be  expressly  named.  Though 
this  statute  was  intended  to  reduce  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  to  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
both  nations,  and  consequently  of  the  British  minister, 
there  were  other  reasons  for  its  enactment.  The  first  was 
to  neutralize  the  Irish  Legislature  altogether. 

There  was  another  reason,  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance in  British  eyes.  The  Irish  commerce,  trade, 
and  manufactures  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  im- 
portance, until  they  threatened  to  rival  those  of  England. 
The  Protestant  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  Ireland — for 
Catholics  at  this  time  were  debarred  from  mercantile  pur- 
suits— were  first-class  woolen  weavers ;  at  least,  the  cloth 
they  had  made  became  the  very  best,  and  commanded 
the  highest  prices  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  because 
the  wool  of  the  Irish  sheep  was  so  fine.  This  would 
never  do.  So  the  English  Parliament  made  a  law  that 
the  Irish  traders  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their  cloth 
anywhere  except  in  the  Irish  markets.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  Beside  working  the  wool  into  cloth,  the  Irish 
had  quite  a  lucrative  trade  by  selling  directly  their  fa- 
mous wool  to  the  French.  Now,  the  French  manufact- 
urers were  willing  to  give  more  money  for  a  pound  of 
Irish  wool  than  the  English.  The  English  being  thus 
outbid,  passed  a  law  that  the  Irish  farmers  were  not  to 
sell  their  wool  anywhere  except  in  England,  and,  even 
then,  at  the  fixed  English  price.  Ireland  having  thus 
been  deprived  of  her  woolen  trade,  by  England,  it  only 
remained  to  consummate  this  iniquitous  policy  by  pass- 
ing the  above  enactment,  whose  object  was  to  restrain  the 
commerce  of  the  Irish  and  suppress  their  manufactures. 
This  statute  was  afterward  repudiated  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, in  the  days  of  its  independence,  on  the  grounds 
that,  having  passed  in  England  only,  it  could  have  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  by  George  I  only  as  king  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  distinct  capacity  the  Irish  nation  alto- 
gether denied  his  power  or  authority  over  Ireland. 

The  next  revolt  against  English  usurpation  was  that  of 
Dr.  Charles  Lucas,  who  espoused  the  principles  of  Swift 
and  Molyneux,  and  was  temporarily  obliged  to  fly,  but 
was  afterward  elected  with  honor  to  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  for  Dublin. 

Desultory  and  guerilla-like  struggles  between  the 
Irish  and  the  English  parliaments  occupied  the  next 
twenty  years ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Irish  com- 
mons were  occasionally  asserted  with  great  warmth.  In 
1749,  a  redundancy  of  fifty-three  thousand  pounds  re- 
maining in  the  Irish  treasury — an  unappropriated  balance 
in  favor  of  the  nation, — the  king  sent  over  his  letter  to 
draw  that  sum  to  England  as  part  of  his  hereditary  rev- 
enue; but  the  Irish  Parliament  resisted  the  authority  of 
His  Majesty's  letter  as  an  encroachment  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  a  part  of  that  sum  having  arisen 
from  additional  duties  imposed  by  her  parliament.  This 


contest  was  warmly  maintained  till  1753,  when  the  Irish 
commons  succeeded  in  establishing  their  principle. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  time  of  Grattan  and  the  volun- 
teers, a  memorable  period  in  Irish  annals.  No  work  has 
as  yet  been  written  dealing  exclusively  with  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  or  Irish  constitutional  history  as 
a  whole.  The  materials  for  the  first  two  periods  I  have 
described  are  sparse  and  contradictory,  but  for  the  last 
period  the  annalist  encounters  a  plethora  of  material 
which  is  almost  embarrassing  from  its  abundance.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  a  contemporary  statesman,  has  written, 
in  periods  polished  even  to  the  verge  of  pedantry,  a  history 
of  Grattan 's  parliament,  from  its  emancipation  in  1782  to 
its  eclipse  in  1789,  under  the  somewhat  ostentatious  title 
of  T7ie  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.  I  have  already 
quoted  from  this,  which  forms  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  authority  for  the  ensuing  period. 

The  first  battle  for  freedom  in  George  the  Third's 
reign  was  fought  upon  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
the  parliament.  Hitherto  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
elected  for  the  king's  life.  It  was  now  resolved  by  the 
patriot  party  to  endeavor  to  limit  its  duration  to  a  period 
of  seven  years.  Three  separate  times  were  the  heads  of 
the  bill  embodying  these  resolutions  transmitted  to  En- 
gland, and  three  times  were  they  rejected.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1767,  the  septennial  bill  was  returned  by  the  English 
government,  changed  into  an  octennial  one,  and  in  that 
shape  it  was  passed  by  the  Irish  legislature.  It  was  the 
first  victory  of  the  long  struggle  of  three  generations. 

Ireland  was  laboring  under  the  most  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  commercial  restraints,  prompted  by  the  jealousy 
and  the  avarice  of  the  British  monopolists.  It  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  an  amelioration  of  the  prostrate  and 
downtrodden  condition  of  her  commerce  that  Ireland  was 
resolved  to  seek  for  a  complete  restitution  of  her  legisla- 
tive independence.    England's  difficulty  was  Ireland's 
opportunity.    A  discontented  people  and  unpopular  min- 
istry, an  empty  treasury  and  a  grievous  taxation,  a  con- 
tinental war  and  a  colonial  rebellion,  together  formed 
an  accumulation  of  embarrassment  such  as  Great  Britian 
had  never  before  experienced.    Now  was  the  time  for 
Ireland  to  strike ;  and  she  did  strike.   Ireland  had  been 
left  entirely  defenseless;  Great  Britain,  in  her  terrible 
emergency,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her  troops. 
Just  at  this  moment,  France,  who  had  thrown  in  her 
cause  with  the  revolted  colonies,  in  order  to  make  a  formi- 
dable diversion  in  favor  of  her  allies  had  manifested  an 
intention  to  invade  Ireland.    England  could  spare  no 
troops  to  repel  such  an  invasion.    So  the  Irish,  obliged  to 
rely  on  their  own  resources,  set  about  raising  an  armed 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.   The  movement 
was  taken  up  with  such  enthusiasm  that  soon  the  num- 
ber of  Ireland's  defenders  averaged  from  eighty  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men.    Armed  and  disciplined, 
independent  of  the  crown  and  unconnected  with  the 
government,  and  disdaining  all  authority  of  either  over 
their  concerns,  this  formidable  body  presented  one  of  the 
strangest  anomalies  in  the  history  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment.   In  Irish  annals  it  is  known  as  the  organization 
of  the  famous  Irish  volunteers.    And  now  the  strug- 
gle commenced  in  earnest.    Emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  an  irresponsible  armed  force  composed  entirely  of 
ardent  patriots,  non-importation  and  non-consumption 
resolutions  were  passed  throughout  Ireland,  by  public 
meetings  and  corporate  bodies.  America  had  commenced 
by  refusing  to  use  the  stamped  paper  which  England  at- 
tempted to  force  on  her.  Ireland  was  encouraged  to  follow 
her  example,  and  boldly  boycotted  all  English  goods  and 
wares.   In  fact,  she  literally  followed  Dean  Swift's  advice 
to  "burn  every  thing  from  England  except  coals."  The 
list  of  importers  of  English  goods  was  even  obtained  from 
the  custom-house,  and  the  latter  were  threatened  with 
boycotting  unless  they  relinquished  their  trade.   It  was 
the  spirit  of  American  independence  that  had  awakened 
Ireland  from  her  long  trance.    It  may  be  imagined,  then, 
with  what  interest  and  anxiety  Ireland  was  watching  the 
contest  for  freedom  in  the  sister  dependency.   She  knew 
well  that  the  subjugation  of  America  meant  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  dependence  of  Ireland  and  a  renewal  of  her 
slavery.   At  last  came  the  welcome  news  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.    Emboldened  by  this 
success,  the  volunteers  beat  to  arms.  Ireland  was  resolved 
to  obtain  from  England,  in  the  first  place,  complete  free- 
dom in  trade.  "Free  trade"  became  the  watchword  of  the 
volunteers  and  the  cry  of  the  nation.    When  the  Dublin 
volunteer  artillery  appeared  on  parade,  under  the  com- 
mand of  James  Napper  Tandy,  labels  had  been  attached 
to  the  mouths  of  their  cannon,  bearing  the  legend  "Free 
trade  or  speedy  revolution."    In  fact,  a  revolution  was 
pending,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  adapted  to  a  popular  air,  became  the  favor- 
ite song  and  marching  tune  of  the  volunteers: 

Was  she  not  a  fool 
When  she  took  of  our  wool 
To  leave  us  so  much  of  the  leather,  leather. 
It  ne'er  entered  her  pate 
That  a  sheepskin  well  bate 
Would  draw  a  whole  nation  together,  together. 

In  the  meantime  a  young  protege  of  Lord  Charlemont 
had  entered  the  Irish  Parliament,  who  was  destined  to 
effect  an  immense  revolution  in  the  constitutional  status 
of  the  Irish  legislature.  He  was  the  son  of  the  recorder 
of  Dublin  and  a  descendant  of  the  Grattans,  who  were 
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already  noted  in  Irish  history.    On  a  fine   autumn  I 
day  in  October,  1779,  a  group  of  three  might  have  I 
been  seen  on  the  sea-beach  at  Bray,  a  little  village  i 
twelve  miles  from  Dublin.    It  was  Grattan,  Buigh  and 
Daly,  framing  the  first  resolution  declarative  of  Ireland's  I 
independence.  When  the  house  met,  the  resolution  thus  ; 
decided  on  was  brought  forward  by  Grattan,  amid  much 
excitement,  and  ''free  export  and  import"  were  declared 
a  right  of  the  Irish  nation.    Flood  substituted  an  amend-  | 
ment  simply  demanding  free  trade,  omitting  all  reference  I 
to  the  absentees,  and  affirming  that  "it  is  not  by  tempo-  j 
rary  expedients  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  im- 
pending ruin,"  which  superseded  Grattan 's  motion  and 
was  passed.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the 
volunteers  for  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  the  British  government  still  held  out,  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  another  policy.  Up  to  this  time  the  Irish  Par- 
liament sessions  had  been  biennial.  Grants  had  conse-  j 
quently  been  made  to  the  government  for  two  years  at 
once ; — till  more  money  was  required  the  legislature  was  in-  | 
active.  They  now  determined  to  grant  supplies  to  the 
crown  for  six  months  only,  as  a  hint  that  they  would 
grant  no  more  till  their  grievances  were  redressed.  Grat- 
tan had  even  moved  the  bold  resolution  "that  at  this 
time  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  any  new  taxes,"  which  was 
carried  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  forty-seven.  In 
other  words,  it  was  resolved  to  starve  the  government  out. 
England  could  resist  no  longer.  Accordingly,  Lord 
North  raised  the  embargo  from  the  American  ports,  and 
declared  Irish  trade  and  exports  to  the  British  colonies  in 
America  and  Africa  free. 

Grattan  introduced,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  the  famous  resolution  which 
was  to  make  Ireland  a  nation,  at  least  for  a  period  of  sev- 
enteen years.  In  the  most  luminous,  brilliant,  and  ef- 
fective oration  ever  delivered  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the  Irish  nation  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  declared. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  hailed  Ireland's  ap- 
proaching independence  in  the  magnificent  peroration  : 

"I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees;  I  watched  over  her 
with  a  paternal  solicitude ;  I  have  traced  her  progress 
from  injury  to  arms  and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of 
Swift !  Spirit  of  Molyneux !  your  genius  has  prevailed ; 
Ireland  is  now  a  nation  !  In  that  new  character  I  hail 
her;  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  esto  per- 
petual" 

The  resolution  was  passed  amid  wild  enthusiasm. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  purchase  an  estate 
and  residence  for  the  national  benefactor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded by  his  oratory  and  labors  in  freeing  a  nation  from 
servitude  and  slavery.  For  the  parliament  which  he 
emancipated — "which,"  as  he  himself  said  afterward, 
with  pathos,  "I  watched  over  when  in  its  cradle  and  at- 
tended to  its  grave" — is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
patriot's  name,  and  is  known  even  to  alien  nations  by  the 
name  of  "Grattan's  Parliament." 

Before  Ireland's  freedom,  however,  could  be  fully  es- 
tablished, much  remained  to  be  done.  By  the  author- 
ity of  a  British  statute — the  "mutiny  bill,"  passed  an- 
nually by  the  English  Parliament — the  British  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  Ire- 
land to  overawe  its  people,  without  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  the  Irish  nation  now  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
bind  its  members  by  any  English  statute,  two  justices  of 
the  peace  in  Sligo  and  Mayo  had  issued  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  for  the  release  of  two  privates  of  the  Irish  army, 
imprisoned  for  desertion,  alleging  that  the  British  Mu- 
tiny act  was  not  binding  in  Ireland  unless  reenacted  or 
confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Lord  North  accord- 
ingly had  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  instead  of  an  annual 
one,  passed  in  the  English  Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland.  This  of  course  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  1782,  delegates  from  twenty-five 
thousand  soldiers,  the  members  of  the  Northern  Irish 
volunteers,  assembled  in  Dungannon,  the  old  headquar- 
ters of  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  formulated  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Irish  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
resolved  unanimously  "that  a  cititzen  by  learning  the  use 
of  arms  did  not  abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  That  a 
claim  of  any  body  of  men  other  than  the  king,  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland  to  make  laws  in  that  kingdom  is 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance;  that  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council,  under  pretense  of  a  law 
of  Poynings,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance; 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all  for- 
eign countries  not  at  war  with  the  king,  and  that  any 
burdens  thereon,  or  obstructions  thereto,  save  only  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
a  grievance;  that  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in  duration 
from  session  to  session  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  a 
grievance." 

Similar  meetings  were  held,  at  which  similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  throughout  the  country.  The  Lein- 
ster  army  held  its  deliberations  in  Dublin,  with  Henry 
Flood  in  the  chair.  The  Munster  volunteers  assembled 
in  Cork ;  while  Clanrickard  rallied  those  of  the  western 
country  at  Portumna.  On  the  22A.  of  February  Grattan 
brought  forward  a  motion  declaring  the  independ- 
ence of  Ireland,  and  about  the  same  time  forwarded  his 
demands  (of  both  houses  of  the  Irish  legislature),  five  in 
all,  to  England.   The  demands  were  as  follows : 


1.  That  the  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  I 
should  be  repealed.  2.  That  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill 
should  be  repealed.  3.  That  an  act  should  be  passed  to 
abolish  the  detention  or  suppression  of  bills.  4.  An  act 
to  establish  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  courts  and 
the  Irish  house  of  lords.  5.  An  act  to  repeal  Poynings's 
law. 

England  was  obliged  to  yield ;  the  constitutional  char- 
ter of  1782  was  accepted;  and  acts  giving  full  effect  to  the 
above  demands  were  passed  simultaneously  by  the  En- 
glish and  Irish  parliaments.  The  Irish  legislature,  how- 
ever, was  still  jealous.  Lord  Mansfield,  after  the  passage 
of  the  above  acts,  had  adjudicated  u|>on  an  Irish  appeal 
case.  Lord  Abingdon  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  mo- 
tion in  the  house  of  lords  reasserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament.  At  last  the  English  government 
was  forced,  by  an  act  of  renunciation  passed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1783,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  to 
renounce  all  future  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

Grattan's  parliament  lasted  in  a  condition  of  independ- 
ence for  a  little  over  seventeen  years — from  1782  to 
1800.  I  should  like  much  to  dwell  on  this  the  most 
glorious  period  of  its  history.  In  reality,  however,  there  is 
little  more  to  tell.  There  was  not  a  single  Catholic  al- 
lowed to  sit  within  the  walls  of  either  the  house  of  lords 
or  commons.  The  parliament  was  thus  only  representa- 
tive of  a  minority  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  simply  the  representatives  of  pocket- 
boroughs,  the  dependents  and  henchmen  of  some  of  the 
great  Irish  lords;  only  one  third  were  actually  elected 
for  bona  fide  constituencies.  It  contained  within  itself  all 
the  principles  of  dissolution.  At  last,  by  dint  of  forcing 
the  nation  into  rebellion  and  then  crushing  it,  by  the 
most  shameful  and  unblushing  bribery,  by  purchasing 
votes  with  peerages,  appointments,  and  hard  cash,  Pitt 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  union. 

The  last  scenes  of  the  Irish  Parliament  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington : 

"The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change  was  lament- 
able. They  were  no  longer  crowded  with  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to  ani- 
mate the  debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A  monot- 
onous and  melancholy  murmur  ran  through  the  benches; 
scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged  among  the  members. 

 At  length  the  expected  moment  arrived ;  the  order 

of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  a  'legisla- 
tive union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  was 
moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Unvaried,  tame,  cold- 
blooded, the  words  seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from 
his  lips;  and  as  if  a  simple  citizen  of  the  world  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sensation  on  the  subject. 

"Confused  murmurs  again  ran  through  the  house.  It 
was  visibly  affected.  Several  members  withdrew  before 
the  question  could  be  repeated,  and  an  awful  momentary 
silence  succeeded  their  departure.  The  speaker  rose 
slowly  from  that  chair  which  had  been  the  proud  source 
of  his  honors  and  of  his  high  character.  With  that  dig- 
nity which  never  failed  to  signalize  his  official  actions  he 
held  up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in  silence;  he  looked 
steadily  around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the  expiring 
parliament.  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  tone, 
'As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill  do  pass,  say 
aye.'  The  affirmative  was  languid  but  indisputable.  At 
length,  with  an  eye  averted  from  the  object  he  hated,  he 
proclaimed,  with  a  subdued  voice,  '77ie  ayes  have  it.' 
The  fatal  sentence  was  now  pronounced;  for  an  instant 
he  stood  statue-iike,  then,  indignantly  and  with  disgust, 
flung  the  bill  upon  the  table  and  sank  into  his  chair 
with  an  exhausted  spirit.  An  independent  country  was 
thus  degraded  into  a  province;  Ireland  as  a  nation  was 
extinguished." 

RICHARD  THIRD. 


I  will  now  write  a  few  personal  recollections  ot  Rich- 
ard Third.  This  great  monarch,  of  whom  so  much  has 
been  said,  pro  and  con,  but  mostly  con,  was  born  at 
Featheringay  Castle,  October  2,  1452,  in  the  presence  of 
his  parents  and  a  physician,  whose  name  has  at  this  mo- 
ment escaped  my  treacherous  memory. 

Richard  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
his  father  being  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  by 
descent  in  the  female  line;  so  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Yorkists  in  the  "War  of  the  Roses." 

Richard's  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  while  struggling 
one  day  with  Henry  VI,  the  royal  jackass  that  flourished 
in  1460,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  the  Fool  Killer,  had  the 
mistortune,  while  trying  to  wrest  the  throne  from  Henry, 
to  get  himself  amputated  at  the  second  joint.  He  was 
brought  home  in  two  pieces,  and  ceased  to  draw  a  salary 
as  a  duke  from  that  on.  This  cast  a  gloom  over  Richard, 
and  inspired  in  his  breast  a  strong  desire  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  a  few  casual  acquaintances. 

He  was  eight  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Utrecht,  Holland.  lie  was  returned 
in  good  order  the  following  year,  his  elder  brother  Ed- 
ward having  become  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward 
IV.  Richard  was  then  made  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Earl  of  the 
Suspender. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  the  celebrated  bon  mot 
relative  to  dogs  as  pets.  Having  been  out  the  evening 
before,  attending  a  watermelon  recital  in  the  country, 
and  having  contributed  a  portion  of  his  clothing  to  a 
barbed-wire  fepce,  and  the  balance  to  an  open-faced 


Waterbury  bull-dog,  someone  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  dog  as  a  pet. 

Richard  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  said 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  favored  the  dog  as  a  pet,  but  that  the 
man  who  got  too  intimate  with  the  common,  low-browed 
bull-dog  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  find  that  it  must 
certainly  hurt  him  in  the  end. 

He  resided  for  several  years  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  called  "the  king-maker,"  and  afterward, 
in  1470,  fled  to  Flanders,  remaining  fled  for  some  time. 
He  commanded  the  van  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  April  \a,  147 1,  and  Tewksburry,  May  4th, 
fighting  gallantly  at  both  places,  and  afterward  admitting 
it  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  an  English  magazine. 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  murdered  Prince  Al- 
bert, after  the  battle,  and  also  his  father,  Henry  VI,  in 
the  Tower,  a  few  days  later,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  a 
fact. 

Richard  was  attainted  and  outlawed  by  parliament  at 
one  time,  but  he  was  careful  about  what  he  ate,  and 
didn't  get  his  feet  wet;  so,  at  last,  having  a  good  pream- 
ble and  constitution,  he  pulled  through. 

He  married  his  own  cousin,  Anne  Neville,  who  made 
a  first-rate  queen.  She  got  so  that  it  was  no  trouble  at 
all  for  her  to  reign  while  Dick  was  away  attending  to  his 
large  slaughtering  interests. 

Richard  at  this  time  was  made  Lord  High  Constable 
and  Keeper  of  the  Pound.  He  was  also  Justiciary  of 
North  Wales,  Seneschal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
Chief  of  Police  on  the  North  Side. 

His  brother  Clarence  was  successfully  executed  for 
treason,  in  February,  1478;  and  Richard,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  came  to  the  front  and  inherited  the  es- 
tates. 

Richard  had  a  stormy  time  of  it  up  to  1481,  when  he 
was  made  "Protector  and  Defender  of  the  Realm,"  early 
in  May.  He  then  proceeded  with  a  few  neglected  exe- 
cutions. This  list  was  headed,  or  rather  beheaded,  by 
Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings,  who  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion in  a  pail  of  saw-dust  soon  after  Richard  became 
"protector  and  defender  of  the  realm."  Richard  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  in  June,  on  the  grounds  of  illegiti- 
macy of  his  nephews,  and  was  crowned  July  6th.  So 
was  his  queen.  They  sat  on  this  throne  for  some  time, 
and  each  had  a  scepter  with  which  to  welt  their  subjects 
over  the  head  and  keep  off  the  flies  in  summer.  Richard 
could  wield  a  scepter  longer  and  harder,  it  is  said,  than 
any  other  middle-weight  monarch  known  to  history.  The 
throne  used  by  Richard  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  an 
aperture  in  it  containing  some  very  old  gin.  The  reason 
this  gin  was  left,  it  is  said,  was  that  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  the  throne  and  never  lived  to  get 
back.  No  monarch  should  ever  leave  his  throne  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry. 

Richard  made  himself  very  unpopular,  in  1485,  by  his 
forced  loans,  as  they  were  called— a  system  of  assessing  a 
man  after  dark  with  a  self-cocking  writ,  and  what  was 
known  as  the  headache-stick,  a  small  weapon,  which  was 
worn  up  the  sleeve  during  the  day,  and  which  was  worn 
behind  the  ear  by  the  loyal  subject  after  night-fall.  It 
was  a  common  sight  (so  says  the  historian)  to  hear  the 
night-fall  and  the  headache-stick  fall  at  the  same  time. 

The  queen  died  in  1485,  and  Richard  thought  some  of 
marrying  again,  but  it  got  into  the  newspapers,  because 
he  thought  of  it  while  a  correspondent  was  going  by,  who 
heard  it  and  telegraphed  his  paper  who  the  lady  was  and 
all  about  it.  This  scared  Richard  out,  and  he  changed 
his  mind  about  marrying,  concluding,  as  a  mild  substi- 
tute, to  eo  into  battle  at  Bosworth  and  get  killed  all  at 
once.  He  did  so  on  the  22d  of  August,  four  hundred 
and  one  years  ago.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that  he 
had  rolled  up  his  pantaloons  above  his  knees,  so  that  he 
would  not  get  gore  on  them. 

I  le  was  buried  by  the  nuns  of  Leicester,  in  their  chapel, 
Richmond  the  victor  succeeding  him  as  king.  He  was 
buried  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  large  amount  of  ob- 
loquy heaped  on  him.  That  is  one  advantage  of  being 
great.  After  your  grave  is  filled  up  you  can  have  a  large 
three-cornered  chunk  of  obloquy  put  on  the  top  of  it  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Greatness  certainly  has  its  drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  once  said  to  me  after  she  had  been  sitting  on  a 
dry-goods  box  with  a  nail  in  it,  and  had  therefore  called 
forth  adverse  criticism.  An  unknown  man  might  have 
sat  on  that  same  dry-goods  box,  and  hung  on  the  same 
nail  '.ill  he  was  black  in  the  face,  without  causing  remarks ; 
but  with  Dr.  Mary  Walker  it  was  different. — Bill  Nye,  in 
the  Graphic  Neivs. 


The  history  of  strikes  shows  that  the  workingman  is 
often  strangely  blind  to  his  own  interests.  A  manufact- 
uring firm  in  Massachusetts  that  had  made  an  extensive 
trial  of  profit-sharing  discontinued  it,  as  Colonel  Wright 
says  in  his  Report  of  Labor  for  1886,  "because  among  so 
many  employes  there  were  too  many  who  showed  no  ap- 
preciation of  its  benefits,  and  made  no  return  in  increased 
fidelity  or  efficiency."  In  a  similar  manner,  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  their  workmen  on  the  profit-sharing  principle. 
This  arrangement,  as  Colonel  Wright  says,  "during  the 
two  years  and  a  half  of  its  continuance  gave  entire  satis- 
faction ;  and  the  excited  action  of  the  employes  by  which 
it  was  terminated  was  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  epi- 
demic excitement  on  record.  By  the  constitution  of 
their  association  they  had  it  in  their  own  power,  through 
their  board  of  governors,  to  make  eight  hours  a  working 
day,  which  was  the  object  of  the  general  strike  in  which 
they  joined.  They  seemed  to  have  been  literally  crazed 
by  the  popular  turmoil.  They  forfeited  a  dividend  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  which  would  have  been  due  a 
month  later,  beside  losing  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
wages,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  went  back  to  work 
on  the  old  plan  of  simple  wages,  without  a  single  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Brewster  &  Co."  Other  examples 
might  be  adduced  where  workingmen  have  blindly  fallen 
into  the  ditcb  which  demagogues  have  dug  for  them. 
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A  SUSPICIOUS  CASE. 


The  jury-bribing  scandal  promises  to  play  havoc  with 
several  reputations  before  it  is  done  with.  When  Judge 
Edmonds,  as  presiding  judge  of  the  Superior  court, 
abruptly  took  the  cases  of  Creighton,  Doane  and  Northey 
out  of  Judge  Murphy's  court  and  assigned  them  to  Judge 
Wilson,  he  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives. He  may  have  taken  this  astonishing  course  with 
the  sole  object  of  furthering  the  cause  of  justice,  but  he 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the  public  of  it. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  transfer  was  the  affidavit  of 
the  accused  that  they  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  from 
Judge  Murphy  on  account  of  political  differences.  It 
would  seem  that  if  Judge  Murphy  can  not  give  a  fair  trial 
to  a  political  opponent  he  is  not  fit  to  try  anybody.  If 
he  is  swayed  by  political  prejudice  he  may  be  swayed  by 
any  other  prejudice;  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  a  man  that  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  for  in- 
stance, and  he  should  perhaps  be  debarred  from  sitting  in 
the  case  of  a  man  with  a  Roman  nose.  If  this  view  is  cor- 
rect, he  is  not  fit  to  be  on  the  bench  at  all. 

Judge  Edmonds  evidently  took  the  lowest  view  of  J  udge 
Murphy's  character.  He  transferred  the  cases  without 
consultation  with  any  one  but  the  defendants.  A  certain 
libel  suit  that  has  not  yet  faded  from  the  public  memory 
may  have  caused  Judge  Edmonds,  as  well  as  other  people, 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  protestations  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality when  "mine  enemy"  is  in  the  dock;  but  his  con- 
clusion is  evident  that  Judge  Murphy  is  unfit  to  sit  upon 
the  bench.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  to  recall  who  the 
men  are  on  whose  affidavit  Judge  Edmonds  has  con- 
demned his  colleague.  They  are  the  men  whom  Judge 
Edmonds  fined  five  hundred  dollars  for  contempt  of  his 
court  in  trying  to  bribe  a  jury,  and  furthermore  this  is  the 
case  in  which  he  has  already  in  effect  pronounced  them 
guilty. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Judge  Edmonds  had  the  power 
to  make  the  transfer— the  assembled  judges  have  unani- 
mously so  decided;  but  even  he  should  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  actions  by  this  time.  When  public  feel- 
ing is  so  aroused  as  at  present  it  is  highly  injudicious  to 
give  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that  technicality, 
delay,  or  judicial  mercy,  is  to  be  interposed  to  prevent  a 
fair  trial.  The  public  has  as  much  confidence  in  Judge 
Wilson  as  in  Judge  Murphy,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  cases  were  transferred  from  one  to  the  other 
were  certain  to  arouse  suspicion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  men  are  on  trial  for  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  justice,  and  that  they  are  not  the 
principals  but  the  agents  in  the  matter.  The  public  has 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  power  behind  these  men 
is  prepared  to  use  the  same  influences  to  secure  their  ac- 
quittal that  they  are  accused  of  using  in  other  cases. 
Any  thing  that  could  give  ground  for  the  opinion  that 
those  influences  are  already  at  work  should  have  been 
avoided.  It  has  not  been  avoided,  and  Judge  Edmonds 
must  realize  what  the  result  will  be.  By  whatever 
motives  he  has  been  actuated  in  his  course,  his  judicial 
career  ends  with  his  present  term. 

In  requesting  the  transfer,  the  accused  paid  Judge 
Toohy  the  doubtful  compliment  of  preferring  his  court  for 
a  trial,  and  did  Judge  Wilson  the  similarly  doubtful 
honor  of  making  him  their  second  choice.  A  record  of 
the  trials  in  Judge  Toohy's  court  will  suggest  the  reason 
for  the  first  choice.  Why  Judge  Wilson  should  have  been 
chosen  is  not  so  plain.  It  is  said  that  his  calendar  is  so 
crowded  that  the  case  can  not  be  reached  lor  some 
months.  As  the  case  may  be  advanced  on  the  calendar, 
this  can  hardly  be  the  motive.  The  course  of  the  trial 
may  bring  out  what  reasons,  if  any,  influenced  the  de- 
fendants in  their  choice. 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  matter.  The 
influences  that  stand  behind  these  men  can  at  present 
work  only  through  delay.  If  the  trial  can  be  put  off 
for  six  months,  there  will  be  far  less  chance  of  convicting 


the  accused,  or  of  bringing  the  principals  to  light;  if 
it  can  be  put  off  a  year,  it  means  practical  acquittal. 
Will  any  judge  take  the  responsibility  of  securing  this  re- 
sult? 


IS  IT  LAW  OR  POLITICS? 


Judge  McCann,  the  political  aspirant  who  decorates 
the  Santa  Cruz  bench,  has  given  the  weight  of  his  judi- 
cial authority  to  the  doctrine  that  a  man  may  be  lawfully 
deprived  of  his  property  without  compensation,  legal 
process,  or  any  other  justification  than  the  decree  of  an 
anti-Chinese  club.  The  case  has  already  been  com- 
mented on  in  these  columns,  and  the  issue  foreshadowed. 
A.  A.  Taylor  sued  the  members  of  the  anti-Chinese  club 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  declaring  a  boycott  against 
him.  The  defendants  demurred  that  "boycott"  was  an 
indefinite  word,  unknown  to  the  law  and  could  not 
justify  a  suit.  After  much  argument  Judge  McCann 
has  sustained  the  demurrer.  It  needs  only  the  most  ordi- 
nary intelligence  to  dispose  of  the  sophistry  of  the  de- 
fense. The  McGlashan-Reddy  gang,  of  which  the  Santa 
Cruz  club  is  a  branch,  had  already  defined  the  boycott, 
and  their  definition  has  been  published  far  and  wide.  It 
proclaimed  its  object  not  only  of  withdrawing  the  patron- 
age of  the  members  from  the  person  denounced,  but  of 
forcing  everybody  else  to  do  the  same.  The  boycott  de- 
cree in  this  case  prohibited  any  one  from  "  selling  to  or 
dealing  with  Mr.  Taylor,  his  patrons  or  employers."  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  intent  of  this  decree  was  to  ruin 
Mr.  Taylor's  business  and  starve  him  out  of  town.  The 
indorsement  of  the  decree  by  the  McGlashan  com- 
mittee meant  that  he  was  to  be  driven  from  the 
state,  and  such  would  be  the  result  if  the  power  of 
the  gang  was  equal  to  its  malice.  Judge  McCann  has 
now  decided  that  "  no  statement  of  the  facts  from  which 
invasion  of  the  right  can  be  inferred  is  sufficient"  to  con- 
vince the  court  of  any  injury  to  Mr.  Taylor  under  the 
law,  so  long  as  it  is  described  as  "  boycotting."  If  Mr. 
Taylor  had  been  killed  by  the  boycotters,  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  no  crime  unless  it  was  specifically  de- 
fined in  the  complaint  by  the  word  "murder."  Under 
this  decision  any  form  of  crime  may  be  lawful  if  its  perpe- 
trators only  call  it  "  boycotting,"  as  facts  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

If  a  weaker  plea  was  ever  brought  forward  to  uphold  a 
great  injustice  it  has  not  come  to  light  ol  late  years.  It 
may  be  a  fair  example  of  California  justice,  but  it  is  not 
calculated  to  raise  the  bench  of  the  state  in  the  eyes  of 
any  civilized  community.  The  California  bench  never 
was  a  subject  for  state  pride,  and  it  is  less  so  to-day  than 
ever.  San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
where  a  labor  agitator  could  announce  that  "eight  judges 
of  the  superior  court,  and  notably  Judge  Maguire,"  had 
assured  him  that  boycotting  was  perfectly  lawful.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  state  in  the  Union,  with  one  exception, 
where  a  court  has  decided  that  boycotting  is  not  an  of- 
fense against  the  law,  and  that  exception  is  in  an  obscure 
police  court  of  New  York  city.  The  position  of  the 
California  courts  and  the  California  newspapers  on  the 
question  will  hardly  serve  to  attract  a  desirable  class  of 
immigrants  to  this  coast.  Intelligent  people  will  not  care 
to  come  to  an  evidently  barbarous  country  where  they 
may  be  deprived  of  their  property  and  means  of  livelihood 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  Eastern  men  can  not  be 
expected  to  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of  politics  with 
the  judges  and  "small  ads."  with  the  newspapers.  They 
can  not  be  expected  to  know  that  the  boycotting 
element  of  the  population  is  a  disreputable  but  noisy 
minority  that  has  impressed  a  few  politicians  on  the 
bench  and  elsewhere  with  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  cast 
a  good  many  votes  in  November.  They  will  not  under- 
stand that  the  merchants  and  farmers,  the  doctors  and 
lawyers,  the  small  tradesmen  and  respectable  mechanics, 
are  thoroughly  opposed  to  trie  boycott  in  any  form. 

We  trust  that  all  of  the  California  judges  whose  terms 
expire  in  November  may  have  an  early  chance  to  show 
their  positions  on  the  boycott.  We  trust  also  that  the 
men  who  favor  that  method  of  organized  robbery  are 
prepared  to  make  their  descent  from  the  bench  with  grace 
and  promptness.  The  people  who  attend  to  their  own 
business,  and  work  for  their  living,  and  do  not  spend 
their  time  interfering  with  their  neighbors'  affairs,  are  in 
the  majority  in  this  state,  and  they  can  appreciate  the 
demagogues,  conspirators  and  criminals  at  their  proper 
value.    They  will  be  heard  from  at  election  time. 


A  weak  point  of  the  trades  unions  as  at  present  organ- 
ized is  their  encouragement  of  mediocrity.  The  unions 
insist  on  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  all  their  members, 
without  regard  to  their  individual  abilities.  This  uniform 


rate  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  average  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  body,  and  the  excess  of  earnings  of 
the  best  workmen  are  confiscated  by  the  incapable  and 
the  lazy.  This  removes  the  incentive  for  a  man  to  be- 
come proficient  in  his  trade,  and  by  gradually  lowering 
the  standard  of  efficiency  will  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  A 
curious  working  of  the  union  rule  recently  came  to  light 
in  Washington,  where  the  Bricklayers'  Union  interfered  to 
prevent  certain  workmen  from  receiving  two  dollars  a 
day  in  excess  of  the  union  rate.  In  a  Connecticut  fac- 
tory the  workmen  were  compelled  by  the  union  to  strike 
for  a  reduction  of  wages  because  they  were  receiving 
above  the  union  rates.  This  course  is  well  adapted  to 
keep  the  best  men  out  of  the  unions,  and  to  drive  out 
those  that  are  now  there.  The  object  of  organization  is 
to  enable  the  men  to  make  a  better  bargain  with  their  em- 
ployers than  they  could  individually.  But  if  a  man  is 
worth  two  dollars  a  day  above  the  union  rate,  and  be- 
cause he  is  worth  it  can  get  it  by  making  his  own  bar- 
gain, there  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  join  the  union ; 
he  has  every  object  to  keep  out  of  it.  The  lazy  or  in- 
capable man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  inducement  to 
join,  for  he  can  thus  command  a  price  much  above  his 
real  worth.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  remedy 
for  this  evil  within  the  unions  themselves.  The  organ- 
ization ought  to  recognize  that  its  members  have  different 
capacities,  and  that  some  are  worth  higher  wages  than 
others.  Perhaps  a  division  into  classes  founded  on  pro- 
ficiency would  be  the  most  practicable  solution.  The 
problem  is  one  that  should  attract  the  early  attention  of 
the  unions,  if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  usefulness. 


San  Francisco  is  squandering  her  resources  with  a 
prodigal  hand.  The  fairest  opportunity  for  lessening  the 
burdens  of  direct  taxation  lies  in  the  valuable  privileges 
that  are  eagerly  sought  and  so  willingly  given.  Every 
franchise  that  is  granted  by  the  Supervisors  should  bring 
money  into  the  city  treasury.  Street  railroads  are  among 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  property  in  the  city,  yet  their 
franchises  are  given  without  price — so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
city  treasury  is  concerned.  The  present  condition  of 
affairs  is  particularly  favorable  to  corruption.  The  ex- 
perience of  New  York  with  her  "boodle  aldermen,"  and 
a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago,  should  call  our 
attention  nearer  home.  That  no  scandalous  case  of  cor- 
ruption has  been  developed  here  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
of  our  supervisors  or  the  men  who  want  franchises.  Most 
of  the  boards  were  not  unwilling  to  be  bought,  and  the 
street-railroad  managers  have  no  scruples  against  pur- 
chasing votes — or  verdicts.  If  there  had  been  any  strong 
opposition  to  a  franchise,  the  conditions  would  have  been 
ripe  for  a  "boodle"  scandal  in  San  Francisco.  The  Chron- 
icle did  good  service  a  few  weeks  ago  by  publishing  a  list 
of  the  franchises  granted  that  had  expired  by  limitation. 
The  number  of  roads  that  began  nowhere  and  ended 
within  a  few  blocks  were  painfully  suggestive  of  black- 
mailing schemes,  and  the  whole  list  showed  that  the 
I  owners  of  franchises  intended  to  make  their  money  by 
speculation  rather  than  by  constructing  roads.  The 
remedy  for  corruption  and  for  useless  franchises  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Franchises  should  be  advertised  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
der for  cash.  Moreover,  all  franchises  of  this  sort  should 
provide  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts 
should  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury.  An  indirect  tax  of 
this  sort  is  the  easiest  to  collect,  bears  on  the  persons  best 
able  to  pay  it,  and  is  the  fairest  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. By  the  sale  of  franchises,  and  by  the  receipts 
under  this  system,  the  city  would  get  some  return  for  the 
privileges  it  grants,  and  the  chances  of  corruption  would 
be  much  lessened. 

Representative  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  has  made  him- 
self unpleasantly  notorious  by  publishing  a  tirade  against 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  under  the  guise  of  a  speech  on  a  pen- 
sion bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that  men  who  pretend  to  rep- 
resent the  South  can  not  refrain  from  furnishing  material 
to  its  enemies.  Jeff  Davis's  speeches  might  be  excused 
from  his  senility  and  his  position  as  the  ghost  of  the 
Confederacy,  but  he  has  furnished  abundance  of  cam- 
paign ammunition  to  the  Republicans.  For  Representa- 
tive Wheeler  there  is  no  excuse.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  pension  debate  to  call  for  a  discussion  of  any  sort 
over  Stanton,  and  it  was  a  gross  abuse  of  the  "leave  to 
print"  resolution  to  publish  an  attack  on  his  memory. 
Stanton  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  war 
ministers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  all  the  Wheelers 
in  Alabama  can  not  affect  his  fame.  He  had  his  faults, 
but  they  were  the  faults  of  an  imperious  nature.  The  ass 
kicking  the  dead  lion  is  not  so  much  of  a  fable  as  may 
be  thought. 
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After  much  incubation  the  politicians  have  hatched  out 
a  scheme  for  destroying  the  Civil  Service  law.  A  "rider" 
has  been  attached  to  the  House  Appropriation  bill,  pro- 
viding that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  "certify', 
the  entire  list  that  passes  the  examination,  instead  of  the 
highest  four  as  at  present.  The  object  of  this  move  is  to 
break  down  the  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  pass  the  examinations.  Anybody  with  a  common 
education  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
position  he  is  applying  for  can  answer  enough  questions 
to  do  that,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  pass  with  credit. 
Sterling,  the  New  York  rum-seller,  whose  case  excited 
so  much  attention,  got  the  per  cent  required,  but  he 
came  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  If  the  whole  list  is  to 
be  certified  to  the  appointing  officer,  the  law  will  be  no 
check  at  all  on  the  politicians.  Under  its  present  re- 
quirements it  effectually  takes  the  offices  under  its  con- 
trol out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoilsmen.  Offices  can  not 
well  become  the  rewards  of  party  service  when  the 
"right"  man  has  but  a  remote  chance  of  getting  an  ap- 
pointment. But  if  the  appointing  officer  is  to  have  the 
same  right  to  appoint  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as 
the  man  who  has  shown  himself  best  qualified  for  the 
position,  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  farce,  and  he  might 
as  well  have  the  appointment  without  the  mummery  of  an 
examination.  If  the  politicians  think  that  the  reform 
element  can  be  deceived  by  any  such  shallow  device,  they 
are  thoroughly  mistaken.  The  reformers  demand  the 
substance  and  not  the  shadow  of  reform;  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  reality.  If  their  "  rider"  is  al- 
lowed to  become  a  law,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs;  and  the  Inde- 
pendents have  a  good  enough  memory  to  last  over  the 
next  election. 


The  farmers'  mass  meeting  at  San  Jose,  last  week,  passed 
some  vigorous  resolutions  that  demagogues  will  do  well 
to  ponder  on.  After  demanding  the  exemption  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines  from  taxation,  it  devoted  a  few  words  to 
the  men  who  have  been  trying  to  dictate  whom  the  farm- 
ers shall  employ.  The  newspapers  that  have  been  urging 
the  horticulturists  to  substitute  unskilled  for  skilled  labor 
are  recommended  to  try  the  experiment  themselves  and 
report  on  the  result.  The  politicians  are  reminded  that 
farmers  have  votes,  and  the  men  who  have  entered  the 
boycott  and  similar  movements  for  personal  ends  are 
warned  that  they  will  be  remembered  on  election  day. 
They  denounce  "compulsory  hiring"  and  the  boycott,  and 
ask  for  a  law  to  punish  the  men  who  advocate  socialistic, 
anarchistic,  or  boycotting  doctrines.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  clause,  their  platform  can  be  supported  by  all 
honest  and  sensible  men,  and  there  is  certainly  some 
ground  even  for  that  demand.  There  are  many  objections 
to  any  interference  with  the  right  of  free  speech,  but  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  the  privilege  of  inciting  riot,  arson 
and  murder  should  not  be  allowed.  The  farmers  favor 
strict  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  and  demand  a  new  and 
more  stringent  naturalization  law.  They  might  have  gone 
further,  and  demanded  a  restriction  law  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  from  any  source.  If  the  farmers 
throw  their  influence  in  accordance  with  these  opinions 
they  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good. 


A  great  debate  has  just  ended  in  England.  After  two 
months  of  discussion  the  Home  Rule  bill  was  rejected  on 
second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  thirty.  No  debate  in  the 
history  of  legislation  has  brought  forth  a  higher  order  of 
eloquence,  or  is  more  impressive.  Even  at  this  distance, 
with  the  brief  reports  that  the  telegraph  has  brought  us, 
the  high  character  of  the  debate  can  be  appreciated  from 
the  dramatic  opening  to  the  equally  dramatic  close.  The 
immense  work  that  Gladstone  has  accomplished  since 
the  last  elections  can  be  realized  only  by  comparing  the 
number  in  favor  of  home  rule  last  Monday  night  with  the 
insignificant  vote  it  has  been  able  to  command  before. 
Gladstone  has  now  appealed  to  the  constituencies,  and  the 
voice  of  the  nation  is  to  be  heard  on  the  proposition  to 
commit  Irish  affairs  to  Irish  guidance.  The  result  is  so 
much  in  doubt  that  the  men  who  are  best  informed  are 
the  least  ready  to  express  an  opinion.  But  whatever  the 
"result,  the  position  of  Ireland  can  never  be  the  same  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past ;  the  Irish  can  never  again  be  re- 
garded with  the  same  feeling  of  distrust  and  contemptu- 
ous aversion  that  has  been  the  typical  English  view. 
Home  rule  may  never  be  attained,  but  some  measure  of 
local  government  will  undoubtedly  be  given,  and  Irish- 
men in  Parliament  will  get  a  more  respectful  hearing. 
America  can  wish  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement.  Irish  politics  have  entered  entirely  too 
much  into  the  politics  of  this  cquntry,  and  any  measure 
that  would  turn  Irish  political  activity  into  wholesome 
channels  is  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction. 


What  has  become  of  the  investigation  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  steal  from  the  San  Francisco  Sub-treasury? 
Nearly  four  months  have  passed  since  the  fact  leaked  out 
that  the  money  was  gone,  and  the  thief  seems  as  far  from 
justice  as  ever.  Somebody  in  authority  is  evidently  in- 
terested in  hushing  matters  up.  If  proper  energy  had 
been  used  in  pushing  the  case,  the  thief  should  have  been 
behind  the  bars  before  this.  The  public  would  like  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  and  delay.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  expected  to  serve  the  public  interest.  The 
public  interest  is  to  be  served  by  putting  thieves  in  prison, 
and  that  is  what  has  not  been  done,  and  is  not  likely  tc 
be  done  in  the  present  case.  The  facts  of  the  case  ought 
to  come  out,  no  matter  who  gets  hit.  It  may  be  good 
politics  to  cover  up  the  matter,  but  such  a  course  neces- 
sarily throws  suspicion  on  the  representatives  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Republicans 
are  as  much  concerned  in  the  steal  as  their  opponents. 
In  that  case  it  would  be  good  politics  as  well  as  good 
public  policy  to  let  the  facts  come  out.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  matter  will  not  improve  by  keeping. 


Judge  Toohy  has  not  abandoned  his  idea  of  tempering 
justice  with  mercy.  When  George  McElroy  slashed  Fat- 
rick  Collins  with  a  razor  last  March,  and  laid  his  throat 
open,  he  undoubtedly  had  Toohy  in  his  mind's  eye. 
When  Mr.  McElroy  was  brought  before  that  stern  en- 
forcer of  the  laws,  last  Saturday,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  Toohy  thereupon  showed 
his  severe  sense  of  justice  by  sentencing  him  to  be  con- 
fined for  five  days  in  the  county  jail.  The  Penal  Code  is 
fast  getting  reconstructed  under  Toohy's  efforts.  The 
Civil  Code  is  to  be  revised  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the 
supreme  bench. 


A  curious  result  of  the  recent  murder  trials  in  this  city 
is  an  almost  uniform  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree. This  is  an  improvement  on  the  "not  guilty"  ver- 
dicts that  have  ruled  so  long,  and  shows  an  awakening 
conscience  in  the  average  jury.  The  courts  have  shown 
some  energy  in  dealing  with  the  trials,  and  more  than 
half  a  dozen  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  last  month. 
Judge  Toohy  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hurry  up  the 
Hamblin  case,  and  the  trial  may  possibly  be  commenced 
next  week.  We  trust  that  the  good  work  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  murderers  row  in  the  city  prison  is 
cleared  out. 


If  the  gas  company's  contract  for  lighting  the  city  is 
not  a  case  of  "boodle"  government,  appearances  are  very 
much  at  fault.  The  approximate  amount  of  the  steal  is 
said  to  be  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  arouse  suspicions  of  a  wholesale  purchase  of 
supervisors,  but  the  matter  looks  crooked  enough  to  call 
for  an  investigation.  The  Supervisors  may  have  voted 
away  the  people's  money  merely  as  a  joke,  but  such  at- 
tempts at  humor  should  be  frowned  upon.  There  are, 
however,  some  suspicions  that  it  was  not  a  joke  but  a 
piece  of  earnest  business.  If  so,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
know  who  divided  the  profits  and  how  much  profit  there 
was  to  divide.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Pond  and 
Roy  recorded  their  votes  against  this  scheme  of  highway 
robbery. 

The  Oregon  election  went  off  with  but  little  excitement. 
Both  tickets  were  so  radically  bad  that  there  was  small 
choice  between  them.  In  such  a  case  the  Democratic 
habit  of  voting  the  straight  ticket  and  asking  no  questions 
stands  the  party  in  good  stead.  The  Democrats  have 
elected  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  a  number  of 
other  officers,  in  a  state  where  the  Republicans  usually 
command  a  fair  majority.  Herman,  the  present  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  gets  the  substantial  compliment  of 
a  reelection  by  the  customary  Republican  majority.  The 
"workers"  of  the  Republican  machine  should  draw  a 
profitable  lesson  from  a  study  of  the  returns. 


The  "Post-office  fight"  is  getting  tiresome.  The  Cali- 
fornia Democracy  should  call  its  hungry  representatives 
back  from  Washington  and  spare  them  the  contempt  of 
the  country.  

THE  RAMBLHR. 


The  Rambler  has  an  acquaintance,  a  young  man,  for 
whom  he  cherishes  a  sentiment  of  the  profoundest  pity. 
The  young  person  in  question  is  not  ill-looking;  indeed, 
by  many  is  considered  decidedly  handsome.  He  wears 
good  clothes,  and  may  be  seen  on  a  street  corner  any  after- 


noon or  evening,  puffing  a  cigarette  and  twirling  a  bam- 
boo cane,  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency  which  if  most 
exasperating  to  those  that  know  him.  "He  toils  not, 
neither  does  he  spin."  He  spends  half  his  day  dawdling 
in  bed,  the  other  half  lounging  about  public  places  or 
knockii.g  the  balls  around  on  a  billiard  or  pool  table; 
his  nights  are  spent  in  dissipation.  He  gambles  a  little, 
invests  in  both  the  Louisiana  and  China  lotteries,  sponges 
when  he  can  on  his  companions,  and  by  these  means, 
and  the  mistaken  kindness  of  an  indulgent  mother,  ob- 
tains the  means  for  self-gratification.  He  has  not  intellect 
enough  to  be  a  knave;  he  is  simply  a  silly,  idle,  useless 
dawdler — a  dude  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  This 
nondescript  specimen  of  humanity  can  not  even  excuse  his 
idle,  aimless  existence,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born  in 
a  condition  which  makes  self-exertion  unnecessary.  His 
parents  are  people  of  very  moderate  means — not  even 
well  enough  to  do  to  make  his  support  other  than  a  bur- 
den. They  have  educated  him,  and  taught  him  to  ap- 
pear as  a  gentleman,  but  have  neglected  or  been  unable 
to  provide  him  with  any  profitable  employment.  He  has 
none  of  the  qualifications  for  any  sort  of  intellectual  pur- 
suit, and  would  think  himself  degraded  by  engaging  in 
manual  labor.  He  might  be  willing  to  accept  a  sinecure 
which  would  be  eminently  respectable  and  require  neither 
ability  nor  application ;  but  positions  of  this  kind  are 
rare. 

The  Rambler  has  attempted  to  draw  faithfully  this  por- 
trait of  a  true  character,  because  such  are  becoming,  un- 
fortunately, much  too  common  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  idea  more  distinctively  national  in  this  great  republic 
than  that  of  respect  for  honest  industry.  Our  people  as  a 
class  have  always  cultivated  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for 
those  who  have,  through  their  own  exertions,  acquired 
wealth  and  position.  It  is  the  self-made  man  rather  than 
the  one  who  inherits  from  his  ancestors  who  is  most 
highly  honored  among  us.  From  this  arises  the  greatest 
fault  we  have  as  a  people — the  tendency  to  a  glorifica- 
tion of  wealth,  no  matter  how  obtained.  The  average 
American  feels  only  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
man  who  lacks  the  energy  and  perseverance  necessary  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  Even  among  our  women  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  is  constantly 
gaining  ground.  There  are,  in  almost  every  community 
in  our  land,  many  young  women,  educated  and  refined, 
who  prefer  to  seek  some  employment  suitable  to  their 
abilities,  by  which  to  earn  a  livelihood  rather  than  remain 
at  home  in  a  condition  of  dependence.  But  this  general 
demand  makes  a  scarcity  of  openings  in  the  lighter 
kinds  of  employment,  and  our  youth  are  generally  trained 
to  desire  nothing  else. 

We  have  outgrown  in  a  creat  measure  the  absurd 
notion  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  idleness,  which  is  still 
cherished  by  the  people  of  other  lands.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  man  whose  ancestors  won  wealth  or  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  excused  for  living  solely  in  the  past,  and 
making  no  effort  to  achieve  something  for  himself.  But 
there  still  survives  among  us  traces  of  the  spirit  of  caste. 
In  spite  of  our  spirit  of  democracy  we  can  not  refrain 
from  following  the  example  of  other  peoples,  and  paying 
due  homage  to  the  fetich  of  gentility,  an  idol  which  has 
long  been  universally  worshipped  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Americans  will  generally  express  a  willingness  to 
work,  but  they  all  want  to  choose  callings  which  will  be 
in  the  highest  degree  agreeable.  Parents,  who  them- 
selves commenced  life  in  the  humblest  sphere  and 
worked  their  way  steadily  upward,  are  not  willing  that 
their  children  should  follow  in  their  footsteps.  They  im- 
agine that  superior  educational  advantages  and  better 
opportunities  must  necessarily  fit  young  people  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  ease; 
and  therefore  native  Americans  must  have  genteel  situa- 
tions or  nothing,  while  the  ranks  of  the  toilers,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land,  are  recruited  from  foreign  immi- 
grants. 

Of  the  far  from  numerous  leisure  class  who  ape  the 
meanness  and  customs  of  foreign  countries  and  pretend 
to  despise  all  industry,  and  talk  even  of  professional  men 
and  merchants  as  inferiors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak,  as  they  can  never  have  any  real  influence  on  our 
public  sentiment ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  the 
growth  of  that  prejudice  against  certain  branches  of  toil 
which  makes  idle  loafers  of  so  many  of  our  young  men, 
who  would  rather  do  nothing  and  remain  dependent  than 
soil  their  hands  at  any  kind  of  manual  employment. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why,  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  a 
respectable  handicraftsman  should  not  occupy  as  good  a 
social  position  as  a  clerk  who  sells  goods  over  a  counter. 
It  is  a  mistake,  too,  for  a  youth  to  suppose  that  because 
he  has  graduated  from  a  high-school  and  can  construe  a 
sentence  of  Latin  he  would  be  degraded  by  accepting  any 
employment  other  than  that  requiring  the  higher  intel- 
lectual qualities.  If  he  be  possessed  of  extraordinary 
talents,  by  all  means  let  him  cultivate  them;  but  if  not, 
merely  acquiring  a  degree  of  superficial  culture  will  not 
fit  him  to  succeed  in  a  struggle  where  he  must  have  many 
competitors  better  equipped  than  himself.  His  dignity 
will  not  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  first  work  his  hands  find  to  do,  rather  than 
sink  into  a  condition  of  dependence,  living  an  idle,  aim- 
less, useless  life,  until  he  loses  all  ambition  for  any  thing 
better.  J.  D.  S. 
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"Ef  ther'  was  some  way  to  raise  hogs  without  corn  I'd 
say  raise  'em ;  but  corn  along  the  Ridge  is  too  blame 
precious  to  turn  into  spar'-rib.    Eh,  Isrul?" 

"That's  why  Abs'lom  don't  raise  no  hogs,"  dryly  re- 
marked "Isrul,"  as  he  stopped  the  flow  of  whisky  from 
the  barrel  beside  him,  with  a  wooden  spigot  which  com- 
plained when  it  was  twisted  in  the  faucet,  in  a  voice  much 
like  the  discussed  hog's. 

The  laugh  was  on  Absalom,  and  the  party  of  mount- 
aineers gathered  about  the  extemporized  bar  in  the  pine 
thicket— an  ox  cart— and  did  full  justice  to  the  barrel- 
owner's  witty  thrust. 

"I  'low  I  never  wuz  forehanded,"  came  Absalom's 
good-natured  admission;  "but  ef  I  had  ary  hogs  I'd  sell 
'em  fur  corn,  and  ef  I  had  ary  corn  I'd  carry  it  to  Isrul's 
mash  tub." 

"An'  then  when  you  got  the  whisky  you'd  guzzle  it." 

"D'ye  spose  I'd  water  the  garden  patch  weth  it?" 

The  fine  irony  in  Absalom's  face  suddenly  gave  way  to 
a  look  of  fear,  accentuated  by  the  ashen  paleness  which 
spread  over  his  features.  His  hand  trembled  so  that  it 
spilled  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  tin  cup  with  which 
he  pointed  down  the  road.  A  lithe  youth,  in  top-boots, 
jeans  shirt  and  trousers,  and  the  skunk-skin  cap  common 
in  the  Cumberland  ranges— mounted  upon  a  big  buckskin 
horse,— dashed  up  the  road  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  and 
threw  himself  from  the  saddle. 

"Raiders,  pap!"  he  cried,  in  an  intense  whisper. 
"Here,  give  me  a  lift  on  the  kag." 

He  bent  his  broad  shoulder  down  to  the  level  of  the 
cart,  and  before  the  slow-witted  drinkers  had  compre- 
hended the  full  meaning  of  his  statement  the  youth  had 
taken  up  the  keg  and  was  striding  with  it  toward  the 
heavy  growth  of  laurel  which  marked  the  course  of 
Poor  Fork. 

Then  there  was  a  hurried  scattering  of  the  revelers,  and 
when  the  young  man  returned  to  the  road  he  saw  only 
his  father  plodding  along  the  ridge  beside  the  single  yoke 
of  oxen  and  the  empty  cart.  He  knew,  however,  quite 
as  well  as  though  he  could  see  them  with  his  bodily  eyes, 
that  every  man  who  had  been  of  the  company  was  has- 
tening, by  his  own  route,  through  the  woods  toward  a 
common  destination.  Every  man  but  one.  That  one — 
shiftless,  unstable  Absalom — had  slunk  into  the  umbra- 
geous twilight  of  the  forest  before  the  newcomer  had  seen 
him,  and  was  now  running  and  stumbling  over  the  rocky 
ground  through  the  close-growing  coppice.  He  was 
whimpering  like  a  lost  hound,  and  his  legs  were  so  weak 
that  he  fell  three  times  in  crossing  a  rod-wide  piece  of 
open  ground. 

His  cabin  was  a  low,  one-roomed  hut,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Straight  creek,  near  that  stream's  junction  with 
Left-handed  Fork.  The  straggling  forest — just  now 
scarlet  with  ripening  sumach — came  down  to  his  door  and 
spread  itself  along  the  creek's  banks,  as  though  bent  on 
reaching  the  water.  It  had  been  beaten  back  from  a  nar- 
row strip  above  and  below  the  cabin,  the  rich  soil  of 
which  was  given  over  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  weeds, 
and  a  few  second-crop  tobacco  stalks. 

When  the  slender  figure  which  was  chopping  wood  be- 
fore the  cabin  door  saw  Absalom  break  from  the  woods 
and  stumble  toward  the  house,  it  dropped  the  ax,  caught 
at  its  bosom,  and  cried  out  inarticulately.  The  figure 
wore  a  man's  dress;  but  the  gesture  and  cry  were  a  wom- 
an's. The  noonday  sun  shining  full  in  her  face  showed 
that  it  was  the  face  of  a  young  woman — an  oval  face,  with 
the  rose-leaf  skin,  big  eyes,  and  perfect  beauty  which  nat- 
ure often  gives  to  the  daughters  of  the  poor  in  lieu  of 
grosser  dowry. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Kentucky,"  sobbed  the  man,  as  he 
tottered  to  her  side,  "I  wuz  drunk,  an'  the  blamed  raider 
wormed  it  out'n  me.  He  talked  soft  an'  slick  like — like 
brandy,— an'  I  told  him  fur  a  dollar,  an'  spent  the  dollar ; 
an'  what  shell  I  do?  I  wuz  drunk;  don't  blame  me, 
Kentucky.    They'll  kill  me  like  a  dog." 

"Do  they  know  where  we-uns  live?"  came  Kentucky's 
rapid  question,  the  tremor  in  her  voice  and  her  heav- 
ing bosom  giving  evidence  that  she  appreciated  the 
situation  at  its  true  gravity,  even  while  she  controlled  her 
mind  enough  to  think  for  herself  and  the  man. 

"Yes,  yes;  an'  they'll  kill  me  like  a  dog,  Kentucky. 
Informers  are  wors'n  raiders.  I  wuz  drunk,  Kentucky. 
But  they  don't  care  fur  that.  They'll  kill  me  like  a  dog, 
an'  then  I  never — I  never  kin  marry  you,  then,  Ken- 
tucky, when  I'm  dead." 

He  followed  this  implied  appeal  for  some  plan  of  es- 
caping from  his  desperate  situation  with  a  more  merci- 
less thrust,  which  made  the  girl's  already  blushing  face 
burn  like  the  crowns  of  the  sumach.  "An'  then  when 
I  die,  Kentucky,  you'll  be  " 

"Don't  say  it,  Ab!"  she  shrieked,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  "don't  say  it!" 


"Well,  you  will.  Ef  I  don't  marry  you,  your  soul  is 
lost.  Your  head  is  better'n  mine,  and  you're  younger'n 
I  am,"  he  implored;  "an'  ef  you  don't  tell  me  what  to 
do,  so's  I  kin  get  down  to  Barboursville,  I'll  be  killed 
like  a  dog,  an'  then  I  never  kin  marry  you.  I'll  do  it, 
Kentucky ;  I  swear  I'll  do  it.  Once  we  light  in  Barbours- 
ville I'll  get  the  license,  like  I  ought  to  done  two  year 
ago. 

"You  said  you  got  it,"  wailed  the  girl,  "else  I  never 
would  ha'  run  away  frum  pap's  house.  You  said  you 
got  the  license,  and  we'd  be  married  at  the  Branch ;  but 
you  hadn't  got  ary  license,  and  we  wuz  never  married." 

"But  you  get  me  there,  Kentucky.  You're  smarter'n 
I  am,  an'  you  kin  do  it.  You  get  me  to  Barboursville 
safe  and  sound,  and  I'll  do  it.  I'll  get  the  license  and 
marry  you.    I  swear  by  " 

He  had  raised  his  trembling  right  hand  toward  the  sky, 
but  before  he  could  complete  the  oath  the  girl  stopped 
him. 

"Don't  swear !"  she  cried;  "you'd  break  your  word  to 
God  as  easily  as  you'd  break  it  to  me.  God  knows  I 
wanted  to  be  an  honest  woman,  so's  I  kin  live  like  a 
woman  and  not  hide  here  in  men's  clothes,  like  a  hound; 
and  I'll  help  you.  Are  they  after  you  a'ready?  Who 
told  'em  it  wuz  you?" 

"Nobuddy,  nobuddy.  I  'low  they'll  find  out  quick 
enough,  though,  an'  then  what  shell  we  do,  Kentucky?" 

The  case  was  not  yet  as  urgent  as  the  girl  had  feared; 
the  illicit  distillers  were  not  yet  on  the  track  of  their  be- 
trayer; but  she  knew  that  his  ultimate  detection  was  cer- 
tain, his  tongue  being  just  as  likely  to  betray  himself  as 
others.  From  Absalom's  rambling  talk,  in  the  short  time 
they  had  lived  on  the  Ridge,  she  had  gathered  enough 
information  about  the  natures  of  Israel  Blubaker  and  his 
son  Daniel  to  know  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  act 
as  executioners  in  a  case  as  gross  as  Absalom  had  con- 
fessed his  own  to  be. 

Could  she  have  overheard  their  conversation  as  the  two 
men  made  their  way  across  the  mountain,  she  would 
have  known  that  Absalom's  tongue  had  already  been  his 
betrayer. 

"It  wuz  Ab  Fox  that  gave  the  still  away,"  said  the 
younger  of  the  men,  upon  rejoining  his  father.  "He  wuz 
in  Barboursville  last  night,  and  Job  Hoey's  little  boy 
heard  him,  an' I  jumped  on  Buckskin,  an' at  Flat  Lick  they 
told  me  the  raiders  wuz  already  gone  through.  The 
Flat  Lickers  'lowed  that  there  wuz  five  of  'em,  an'  they 
got  some  kind  of  an  infernal  machine  along  favorin'  a 
cannon,  and  then  again  favorin'  a  pepper-box.  A  'Gatling 
gun'  is  what  Seth  Lowry  'lowed  they  said  it  wuz,  an'  it 
shoots  dynamite." 

"Whyn't  you  say  that  Ab  Fox  is  the  hound  who  gave 
the  scent,  when  you  seen  him?"  broke  in  the  older  man, 
with  a  fierce  imprecation  at  this  piling  of  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  of  dangers.  "Whyn't  you  say  so,  that  we  might 
kill  him  when  he  wuz  here?  Whyn't  you  shoot  him 
yourself?    He  wuz  " 

"Whyn't  I  shoot  him?  That's  what  I'm  a-studyin'  to 
do.  When'd  I  see  him?  I  never <  seen  him  since  two 
weeks  ago,  an'  then  he  wuz  powerful  huffy  becuz  I  ast 
him  how's  his  cub.  The  boys  'low  et  the  cub's  half-witted. 
Nary  one  of  'em  has  seen  it  nearer'n  a  skunk-shot,  an' 
then  it's  alwuz  workin'  like  a  horse ;  an'  ef  it  catches  sight 
of  a  man  a  mile  off  it  runs  and  hides  in  the  sumach." 

"Yes,  I  know.  That  cub  has  kept  Fox  in  'backer  an' 
corn-bread  ever  sence  he  has  lived  on  the  Ridge,  this  two 
year,  an'  never  yit  passed  the  time  o'  day  weth  mortal 
man.  But  that  an't  got  nothin'  to  do  weth  lettin'  Fox 
skip  out  without'n  a  hole  in  his  hair.  He  wuz  standin' 
here  at  the  tail  of  the  cart,  drinkin'  whisky  as  chipper  as 
a  blue-jay,  when  you  rode  up.  I  jest  handed  him  the  cup. 
You  sung  out  'raiders !'  an'  then  nary  Fox,  nor  yit  tin 
cup." 

"Blame  his  hide  !  I  never  seen  him.  He's  in  his  hole 
now,  gettin'  ready  to  mosey,  I  bet  a  horse.  We'll  gut  the 
still,  an'  then  we'll  give  the  cub  a  job— a  job  of  diggin', 
diggin'  a  hole  about  six  feet  long  an'  three  feet  wide,  an' 
ez  deep  ez  he's  fool  enough  to  make  it." 

The  work  of  "gutting  the  still"  was  already  under  way 
when  father  and  son  reached  it,  after  housing  the  slow- 
moving  ox-cart.  The  nimble  mountaineers  who  had 
dashed  into  cover  of  the  woods  at  the  cry  of  "raiders" 
were  performing  the  neighborly  office  with  a  celerity 
which  told  of  experience.  The  worm  and  the  mash  tubs 
were  already  hidden  in  one  of  the  many  caverns  along  the 
creek's  banks,  and  when  word  was  brought  among  them 
that  Absalom  Fox  was  a  traitor,  and  that  the  afternoon's 
duties  comprised  running  him  to  earth,  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes  were  required  to  place  the  empty  casks 
and  the  small  stock  of  corn  which  completed  the  still's 
belongings  in  hiding. 

There  were  six  in  the  party  that  left  the  dismantled 
spot  where  the  still  had  been,  and  set  their  unshaven  faces 
toward  the  little  cabin  on  Straight  creek — Israel  and 
Daniel  Blubaker,  Griff  Terhune,  Long  John  Cook,  Caleb 
Tolliver,  and  Stumpy  Moorehead. 

The  Blubakers,  Moorehead  and  Terhune,  being  armed 
with  rifles,  took  their  stations  in  the  woods — two  above 
and  two  below  the  cabin,  where  they  could  command  a 
view  of  the  four  sides  of  the  little  hut,  while  Tolliver  and 
Cook  walked  boldly  up  to  the  door,  thinking  to  take  the 
cringing  Absalom  without  a  struggle.    Possibly  he  might 


attempt  to  escape  through  some  rear  entrance ;  but  in 
that  case  the  hidden  battery  would  pick  him  off.  Knowing 
the  man's  character,  they  looked  for  no  resistance;  and 
as  for  the  cub,  he  had  cut  so  little  figure  in  life  on  the 
Ridge  that  they  gave  him  no  thought.  They  were  about 
to  kick  at  the  door  in  lieu  of  knocking,  when  the  sharp 
ring  of  a  rifle  made  them  both  wheel  about  and  look  up 
the  creek,  whence  the  sound  came.  At  the  same  instant 
another  shot  rang  out,  and  then  Israel  and  his  son  dashed 
out  of  the  cover,  ran  across  the  cleared  spot  and  plunged 
into  the  creek. 

"Come  on,  boys!"  cried  the  younger  man,  beckoning 
frantically  and  pointing  into  the  woods  on  the  creek's  op- 
posite bank.  "It's  the  old  Fox  himself.  I  saw  his  hat. 
No  use  nosin'  round  the  den;  that's  empty." 

Then  he  stooped  and  inspected  the  dry  leaves  at  his 
feet. 

"Blood!"  he  shouted,  clutching  at  the  stained  leaves 
and  waving  them  in  the  air;  "he's  hit,  an'  jedgin'  frum 
the  trail,  hit  bad." 

The  others  were  already  on  the  full  run  toward  the 
spot  where  the  quarry  had  entered  the  woods,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  young  man's  gestures.  They  gave  no 
further  attention  to  the  cabin.  Had  they  done  so  they 
might  have  seen  a  figure  in  a  limp  calico  dress,  wearing 
a  black  sun-bonnet,  steal  from  the  door,  and,  after  a 
hasty  look  in  the  direction  of  the  group  of  hunters  up  the 
creek,  fly  like  a  deer  into  the  laurel  below. 

"Dan  shot  first,"  explained  Israel,  when  the  party  was 
again  united  and  running  into  the  forest,  under  the  lead 
of  the  younger  Blubaker,  "an'  then  I  saw  the  old  Fox 
jump  out'n  the  creek  where  he'd  been  hiding,  an'  make 
fur  the  woods.  He  had  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  an'  he 
couldn't  see  good,  an'  I  thought  that's  what  made  him 
stumble  when  I  whanged  away  at  him ;  but  this  blood 
says  the  bullet  hit  him ;  an'  ther'  is  so  much  of  it — a 
drop  every  rabbit  jump — that  he  can't  in  reason  go  fur. 
Hello,  Dan!   What's  up?" 

Dan  had  stopped  short,  and  was  looking  into  a  clump 
of  papaw  bushes  before  him,  with  a  steady  gaze.  Then 
he  pushed  his  hat  back  upon  his  forehead  and  turned  his 
flushed  face  toward  the  party  in  the  rear. 

"Fox's  run  is  up,"  he  remarked,  quietly;  "look  yon- 
der." 

A  dark-colored  heap  was  lying  among  the  papaws. 
The  first  thing  distinguishable  was  an  outstretched  arm, 
and  then  a  hat,  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots,  and  gradually 
the  heap  resolved  itself  into  the  form  of  a  man  fallen  for- 
ward upon  his  face,  with  the  left  hand  thrown  out,  as 
though  clutching  a  support. 

When  they  turned  it  over,  Griff  Terhune  saw  where  the 
bullet  had  torn  its  ragged  course  through  the  body's  right 
side;  but  the  others  had  eyes  only  for  the  face  and  for  the 
long  coil  of  yellow  hair  above  it. 

"A  girl !  God  in  heaven  !"  gasped  Israel,  "an'  I  shot 
her !   I  thought  it  wuz  Fox." 

He  was  on  his  knees  beside  the  recumbent  figure  in  an 
instant. 

"Run,  Dan!  water,  quick  !"  he  cried.  "Here,  some 
of  ye,  whisky!  Blame  yer  rotten  carcasses,  can't  ye  see 
she  an't  dead!  Do  something;  fur  God's  sake,  boys,  do 
something!"  Then  he  fell  to  mumbling  the  girl's  white 
hand. 

"Purty  little  gal,"  he  moaned,  "I  never  went  to  do  it. 
I  never  knowed.  I  thought  you  wuz  Fox.  Purty  little 
gal.    Old  Isrul  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  uv  your  head." 

The  girl's  big  eyes  opened  wide.  A  faint  flush  came 
into  her  velvet  cheek.  Her  lips  moved  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  gave  voice  to  articulate  speech. 

"He  said  he  got  the  license,"  she  whispered,  "an'  we'd 
be  married  at  the  Branch,  else  I'd  never  left  pap's  house 
with  Ab  Fox;  an'  now  I'm  going  to  die,  an'  we  can't." 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  body,  and  she  mechanically 
put  her  hand  up  to  the  wound  in  her  side. 

"Mebbe  he  will  git  to  Barboursville  yit,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Weth  my  old  dress  on  they  won't  know  him  ef 
they  see  him,  an'  ef  they  ketch  me,  why  / never  told  the 
raiders,  an'  they'll  be  plum  bound  to  let  me  go.  Tell 
him  to  hurry  !  you — you — tell  him  to  hurry  !" 

She  started  up  with  a  gesture  of  imploring  command, 
but  the  next  minute  sank  back  and  moaned : 

"He  said  he  got  the  license,  an'  now  it  is  too  late.  He 
can't  never  get  it,  becuz  I'm  a-goin'  to  die.  Will  I  be — 
will  I  be — O  God,  don't  let  my  pore  soul  be  " 

She  choked,  a  red  stream  gurgled  from  her  mouth,  and 
when  they  laid  her  head  back  on  the  leaves  Fox's  cub 
was  dead. 

The  mountaineers  along  Kentucky  Ridge,  in  Knox, 
Leslie,  Bell,  and  Harlan  counties,  have  been  on  the 
lookout  for  Fox,  but  no  tidings  have  come  from  him  since 
the  afternoon  when  he  stole  from  his  cabin  on  Straight 
creek,  arrayed  in  Kentucky's  calico  dress  and  black  sun- 
bonnet.   

Uncle  Sam's  income  last  year  was  a  little  more  than  $i,- 
000,000  for  each  business  day.  He  pays  nowadays 
000,000  a  week  for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In  1867 
he  paid  $3,000,000  a  week  to  the  bloated  bondholder. 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  great  builder,  and  to-day  is  erecting  eighty 
fine  buildings,  some  of  which  will  cost  over  $1,000,000. 
Uncle  Sam  is  also  the  largest  holder  of  improved  real  es- 
tate in  the  country.  Thirty-four  hundred  national  banks 
have  been  started,  but  only  twenty-seven  hundred  remain 
to  cheer  us  and  shave  us. 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  IS  FEI.T. 


A  tender  child,  of  summers  three, 

Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 
Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 
"O  mother!  take  my  hand,"  said  she, 

"And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 
We  older  children  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay, 
Dear  Lord,  in  thine,  the  night  is  day, 

And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Reach  downward  to  the  sunless  days 
Wherein  our  guides  are  blind  as  we, 
And  faith  is  small  and  hope  delays; — 
Take  thou  the  hands  of  prayer  we  raise, 
And  let  us  feel  the  light  of  thee ! 

John  C.  Whitticr. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


There  is  much  talk  going  on  about  plain  skirts  and 
flat  backs  without  puff  or  drapery,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  majority  of  new  summer  dresses  are  draped, 
and  that  the  tournure,  if  somewhat  less  exaggerated  than 
before,  is  still  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  modern 
toilet.  It  is  certain  that  the  draperies  of  our  dresses  are  less 
elaborate  than  they  were  this  time  last  year.  Skirts  are 
composed  of  widths  falling  loose  over  the  tournure ;  some- 
times these  widths  are  of  different  materials.  Widths  of 
plain  fabric  are  combined  with  widths  of  figured  tissue, 
employed  for  the  tablier  or  half  tunics,  slightly  looped  up 
in  front  and  at  the  sides;  or  for  the  tunic,  very  much 
draped  up  over  the  hips,  by  strings  of  ribbon.  Woolen 
lace,  and  all  lace-like  open-work  woolen  tissues,  compose 
over-skirts,  which  are  very  little  if  at  all  draped.  These 
are  worn  with  tunic  bodices  of  faille  or  other  silk.  The 
tunic,  which  is  all  in  one  piece  with  the  bodice,  is  caught 
up  very  high  over  the  left  hip,  and  comes  down  over  the 
tournure. 

The  terrible  casualty  which  caused  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Pendleton  and  serious  injury  to  her  young  daughter  will 
throw  a  gloom  over  a  large  circle  of  friends  here  and  in 
Berlin,  and  carry  grief  to  the  family  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Germany.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Frances  Pendleton,  died  and  was 
buried  from  the  same  house  where  Mrs.  Pendleton 
breathed  her  last.  Such  accidents  should  not  occur,  and 
would  not,  if  women  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  cling 
to  the  carriage  when  the  horses  run  away,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  jump  out.  The  animals  are  sure  either  to 
break  loose  from  the  vehicle  or  to  be  stopped  before  it 
goes  to  pieces ;  and  receiving  a  few  bruises  is  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  the  occupants. — New  York  Sun. 


Jewish  women,  says  the  Woman's  Journal,  are  not 
rated  very  high  in  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue,  but 
there  is  promise  of  reform,  at  least  in  New  York.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association,  the 
question  of  admitting  women  to  membership  in  congre- 
gations was  discussed,  and  a  motion  was  adopted  that 
they  be  admitted.  Dr.  Wintner,  in  advocating  the  inno- 
vation, said  that  often  because  a  husband  is  indifferent 
concerning  membership  in  a  congregation  his  wife  and 
children  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  membership. 
When  women  have  a  voice  in  the  management,  improve- 
ments in  congregations  will  be  more  readily  accom- 
plished. Dr.  Leucht  said  the  proposal  would  revolu- 
tionize congregational  government. 


A  preternaturally  wise  firm  of  London  costumers,  says 
the  Boston  Transcript,  has  brought  out  a  price-list  with 
specimens  of  the  new  materials  attached  to  the  pages, 
"like  a  song  with  an  illustration,"  as  Hood  says.  This  is 
expensive,  but  American  dealers  may  veil  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  more  economical  to  send  books 
like  these  to  regular  customers,  and  to  refuse  to  give  away 
patterns,  than  it  is  to  follow  the  present  fashion  of  be- 
stowing a  scrap  of  goods  on  anybody  who  chooses  to  ask 
for  it.  And  why  should  patterns  be  "given"  in  any  case? 
A  woman  who  wants  one  to  use  to  match  trimmings  would 
willingly  pay  the  value  of  the  needful  scrap,  and  the 
smallest  set  price,  even  a  single  cent,  would  guard  goods 
from  the  professional  shopper. 


In  thin  summer  silks  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
choice  as  to  coloring,  and  the  favorite  designs  are  mainly  | 
hair-line  stripes  or  line  checks.  A  rather  pretty  thing  for 
indoor  wear  is  a  changeable  amber-like  ground,  dotted 
over  with  a  small  china  figure  in  brown ;  but  the  black 
and  white  combinations  are  more  stylish,  and  as  they  are 
cool  and  shed  dust  easily,  they  make  very  desirable  suits 
for  almost  any  occasion.  Indeed,  many  ladies  use  them 
for  traveling,  and  find  them  more  serviceable  than  any 
other  goods.  But  when  bought  for  this  purpose  they 
must  be  severely  plain  in  make,  without  a  particle  of  lace, 
jet  or  gimp. 

There  must  be  some  mistake,  says  the  Albany  Journal, 
about  the  report  telegraphed  from  Washington,  to  the 
Boston  Evening  Record,  that  the  President  intends  to  take 
only  thirty  days  vacation  this  summer,  which  he  will 
spend  in  the  woods.  The  President  is  too  considerate  a 
man  to  retire  into  the  woods  with  a  bride  who  has  a  mag- 
nificent Paris  trousseau  to  display. 


Very  few  of  the  figures  in  the  new  French  fashion- 
plates  are  dressed  in  more  tints  than  the  traditional  two 
colors  of  the  Parisian,  except  in  those  cases  where  innu- 
merable hues  are  blended  in  a  cashmere  or  oriental  trim- 
ming. Mastic,  or  French  gray,  with  scarlet,  is  the  favor- 
ite combination ;  and  the  bright  hue  appears  in  many 
narrow  trimmings,  in  dots,  in  pipings,  or  in  a  half  revealed 
plaiting,  rather  than  in  large  masses.  Complete  suits  of 
blue,  green  and  heliotrope,  with  no  other  color  visible, 
even  in  the  sun-shade,  and  lace  costumes  with  bows  and 
underslip  of  one  color,  are  also  shown. 


Was  there  ever  a  Washington  season  in  which  the  wives 
of  the  secretaries,  senators  and  representatives  were  so 
mercilessly  described  by  correspondents!  They  are  safe 
nowhere,  not  even  on  their  own  front-door  steps  in  the 
morning ;  for  that  was  precisely  the  place  in  which  an 
early  bird  caught  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Wash- 
ington the  other  morning,  and  described  her  down  to  the 
pin  that  fastened  her  white  apron.  Fortunately  the  ladies 
do  not  have  to  read  all  that  is  written  of  them. 


The  donkey  finds  himself  fashionable,  and  donkey-carts 
are  driven  in  Central  park  by  dozens  of  pretty  girls.  A 
sleek  donkey  brings  a  good  price,  and  the  large  white 
ones,  which  are  hard  to  find,  are  most  sought  after,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  they  have  more  patience  and  less 
kickiness  than  the  average  donkey. 


The  oldest  woman  in  the  United  States  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Kokomo,  Indiana.  She  celebrated  her  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  birthday  the  other  day.  Her 
oldest  son  was  eighty-four  years  old  the  same  day. 


EVENING  DRESS. 


The  New  York  Sun,  which  is  an  authority  on  society 
as  well  as  on  Ben  Butler,  publishes  the  following  :  The 
modern  evening  dress  for  men  is  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
formity and  its  simplicity.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  for  all  men.  Even  in  aristocratic  so- 
cieties, except  on  court  occasions,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fashion  of  his  garments  to  distinguish  the  duke  from  the 
untitled,  or  even  from  the  waiter  who  attends  upon  him. 
Unless  a  man  is  in  a  service  which  has  a  uniform  of  its 
own,  his  full  evening  dress  is  always  like  that  of  every 
other  man — the  same  in  color  and  shape ;  and  custom  and 
convention  so  exactly  presence  what  it  shall  be  that  he 
need  never  have  a  doubt  as  to  his  clothes.  It  is  true  that 
in  countries  where  decorations  or  orders  are  given  these 
may  be  worn,  but  only  as  additions  to  the  usual  costume; 
for  instance,  a  ribbon  in  the  button-hole.  We  observe 
that  here  also  the  members  of  the  military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  an  association  of  officers  of  the  civil  war, 
have  taken  to  wearing  a  red,  white  and  blue  button  in  the 
lapel  of  the  coat;  and  members  of  the  Revolutionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  have  a  blue  button  for  dress  oc- 
casions. But  any  club  or  society  whatever  might  select 
a  ribbon  for  the  button-hole,  so  that  half  the  men  you 
met  out  of  an  evening  would  be  so  decorated  ;  for  this  is 
a  free  country,  and  every  man  is  entitled  to  indulge  his 
fancy  in  that  harmless  way.  These,  however,  are  nothing 
but  additions  to  a  costume  which  is  exactly  the  same  for 
all,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  has  come  to  be  more  and 
more  distinguished  by  its  absence  of  ornament.  Of  late 
years  even  a  gold  watch-chain  is  scarcely  admissible  in 
this  evening  dress;  and  the  full  expanse  of  shirt  bosom 
exhibited  by  the  waistcoat  contains  usually  the  most  in- 
conspicuous studs.  Therefore,  any  man  who  has  a  black 
swallow-tail  coat,  a  black  low-cut  waistcoat,  black  trou- 
sers, a  clean  linen  shirt,  and  decent  boots,  is  prepared,  so 
far  as  clothes  go,  to  appear  at  the  grandest  and  most  ele- 
gant dinner  or  other  evening  entertainment  to  which  he 
may  be  invited.  Even  if  the  suit  is  old,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
fair  condition,  it  will  be  suitable  for  any  society  after 
night-fall.  Fortunately,  too,  little  defects  due  to  wear  or 
to  cut  are  lost  sight  of  because  of  its  color;  and  now  that 
nicely  fashioned  evening  suits  can  be  had  of  the  dealers 
in  ready-made  clothing,  their  cost  is  not  great. 

Convention  tells  a  man,  too,  just  when  and  when  not 
to  wear  this  evening  dress,  and  the  law  is  very  simple. 
It  must  not  be  worn  before  the  evening  dinner,  but  after 
evening  comes  on  it  may  always  be  worn.  Hence  this 
evening  dress  is  the  most  democratic  ever  prescribed  by 
fashion.  It  is  the  same  for  all  men,  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions made  by  wealth  or  social  prejudices  are  in  no  way 
indicated  by  it.  It  recognizes  no  difference  between  men, 
but  puts  them  all  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  their  clothes 
go,  and  each  can  show  himself  for  w  hat  he  intrinsically  is; 
Beside,  it  is  not  costly  like  the  dress  costumes  of  former 
times;  and  it  may  be  worn  for  several  years,  even  if  fre- 
quently used,  for  it  suffers  little  from  the  changes  of  fashion, 
since  in  general  its  cut  is  always  the  same.  The  entire 
absence  of*  ornament,  too,  prevents  the  rich  man  from 
outshining  the  poor  in  hisapparel.  Plain  mother-of-pearl 
studs  are  more  appropriate  than  gems,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  having  a  bit  of  gold  upon  you;  indeed,  the 
more  careful  you  are  to  keep  precious  stones  and  metals 
off  the  better  will  be  your  taste:  As  to  the  cravat — white 
lawn  is  always  the  correct  thing,  unless  you  are  in  mourn- 
ing, when  a  black-silk  tie  may  be  worn.  Black  ties  are 
also  suitable  for  dinner  parties  of  men  alone,  but  a  white 
cravat  is  equally  appropriate  on  such  occasions.  Avoid 
the  made-up  cravats.  They  may  be  convenient,  but  they 
are  not  the  thing. 

So  arrayed,  you  will  be  in  the  grandest  evening  costume 
that  can  be  asked  of  you,  and  yet  you  will  be  very  simply 
dressed,  and  so  inconspicuously  that  no  one  will  think  of 
stopping  to  notice  your  clothes.  The  women  are  the  only 
birds  ofgay  plumage  in  modern  society. 


COMMENT  AND  OPINION. 


If  it  is  ritiht  for  all  the  employes  of  all  the  railways  or 
all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  a  large  district  of 
country  to  strike  because  one  of  their  number  has  been 
wrongfully  discharged,  is  it  not  right  for  the  same  railways 
or  manufacturing  establishments  to  lock  out  all  their  em- 
ployes if  one  of  the  latter  wrongfully  breaks  his  contract 
by  refusing  to  work  for  the  time  agreed  on?  Suppose  a 
skilled  workman  agrees  to  finish  a  piece  of  work  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  in  the  middle' of  it  goes  off  on  a  spree  and 
does  not  return  to  the  shop.  In  this  case  a  "brother," 
the  employer,  is  injured.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  his  breth- 
ren— that  is,  all  the  neighboring  manufacturers — to  "stand 
by  him,"  and  refuse  to  give  work  or  pay  wages  to  any  em- 
ploye until  the  offending  workman  comes  back  and  pays 
for  all  the  loss  he  has  caused?  If  the  Knight  of  Labor 
logic  does  not  lead  to  that  conclusion  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  point  out  the  reason  why. — Master 
Mechanic,  Chicago. 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in  the 
legislature  to  throw  the  protection  of  law  around  young 
girls  who  surely  are  not  old  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  It  is  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  the  old 
common  law  limit  of  ten  years,  derived  by  us  from  Italy 
through  England,  should  be  still  observea  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  lack  of  special  provision  on  the  subject.  A  limit 
of  sixteen  years  is  low  enough,  but  that  of  ten  is  cruel 
and  pitiful  in  a  Christian  commonwealth. — Boston  Record. 

The  truth  is,  the  great  manufacturing  kings  of  this  coun- 
try know  little  and  care  less  about  the  condition  of  their 
laborers.  Their  fine  talk  about  protecting  American  la- 
bor from  the  effects  of  foreign  pauper  competition  does  not 
well  consist  with  their  conduct  in  importing  these  very 
paupers  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  to  reduce  the  wa- 
ges of  American  laborers  or  drive  them  out  of  employ- 
ment. — iVash  7  ille  A  merican . 

Let's  suspend  the  rules  and  permit  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  fight  it  out  with  Canada.  Uncle  Sam  could 
second  the  two  Yankee  states  while  John  Bull  held  the 
sponge  for  Canada.    The  mill  would  be  a  lively  one. — 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A  tariff  on  immigrants  would  be  a  popular  thing  just 
now.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  would  certainly  have  a 
very  healthful  effect  upon  the  price  of  labor. — Tlie  Graphic 
Neius. 

A  man  named  Timothy  Dwight  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  Yale  College.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  but  is  entirely  unknown  in  sporting  cir- 
cles.—  Chicago  Times. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  large  ball  to  the  thumb 
in  an  artist's  hand  indicates  love  of  color  and  gifts  of  ex- 
pression by  means  of  color  alone,  though  in  a  bad  hand 
it  promises  a  leaning  to  all  sorts  of  self-indulgence.  With 
musicians  the  large  thumb  ball  shows  love  of  melody,  the 
Gazette  says,  and  w  ith  school-teachers  the  love  of  children. 
It  also  stands  for  philanthropy  sometimes,  the  English 
journal  avers;  and  it  is  likewise  the  mark  of  a  greedy  man, 
as  well  as  of  persons  who  have  fine  palates  without  being 
gluttons.  It  is  seldom  that  a  newspaper  of  discernment, 
and  so  well  informed  as  the  Pall  A/all  Gazette  usually  is, 
is  betrayed  into  making  such  an  astonishing  series  of  mis- 
taken statements  as  this  brief  enumeration  contains.  The 
true  meaning  of  a  large  thumb  ball  upon  the  hand  of  an 
artist  almost  invariably  is  that  his  oldest  child  is  cross- 
eyed, a:.d  that  he  owes  his  butcher,  although  it  may  in 
rare  cases  indicate  merely  that  the  roof  leaks;  and  in  a 
bad  hand  it  never  signifies  any  thing  except  a  strong  love 
of  bric-a-brac  and  a  very  delicate  consideration  for  the 
leelings  of  the  aged.  With  musicians  it  means  nothing, 
unless  occasionally  a  physical  injury,  while  among  school- 
teachers it  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  true  indication 
of  philanthropy  is  three-cornered  thumb  balls,  of  medium 
size,  and  those  solely.  Greed  is  marked  by  the  use  of 
thumbs,  as  in  the  case  of  Jack  Horner,  and  not  by  thumb 
balls  ;  and  the  dwindled  or  withered  thumb  is  as  surely 
t  he  sign  of  a  nice  palate  as  it  is  of  insufficient  nourishment 
or  pulmonary  trouble  in  its  advanced  forms.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  source 
from  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  derives  its  information. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Chicago  troubles  is 
the  abject  cowardice  exhibited  by  the  arrested  Anarchists, 
almost  without  exception.  Spies  and  Schwab,  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Arbciter  '/.eitung,  turned  white  and  trembled 
when  apprehended ;  another  one  of  the  gang  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  the  police  station  unconscious.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this;  the  combination 
of  ferocity  and  cowardice  is  not  uncommon,  and  these 
chicken -I lvered  assassins  have  no  less  illustrious  a  prece- 
dent than  Robespierre  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 
But  their  behavior  sheds  a  pleasing  light  on  Herr  Most's 
definition  of  courage.  The  editor  of  I'reiheit  strenuously 
repudiates  the  imputation  of  cowardice  leveled  against 
him  for  running  away.  "It  is  foolish,"  he  says,  "to  call 
a  man  a  coward  who  has  spent  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
different  penitentiaries."  If  residence  in  a  penitentiary  is 
a  test  of  courage,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chicago  mis- 
creants will  be  afforded  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
prove  the  bravery  which  they  kept  so  carefully  concealed 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest :  and  if  their  ringleaders  should 
even  attain  that  acme  of  heroism  which  is  shown  by 
swinging  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  the  only  regret  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  be  that  brave  Herr  Most  is  not  there 
to  keep  them  company. — Neiv  York  Hour. 


In  the  New  York  Sanitary  Engineer,  a  correspondent 
writes  that  outside  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  "a  shingle 
stuck  in  a  heap  of  sand,"  with  a  few  words  written  in  lead 
pencil  on  the  scrap  of  wood,  announces  that  there  R.  C. 
Caldecott,  the  English  artist,  lies  buried.  "Should  the 
remains  of  such  a  man  lie  in  practically  an  unknown 
grave?" 
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THED  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


A  CHANCE  TO  BOYCOTT. 

Boycott  the  systematic  fraud  who  lives  bv  legal 
knavery,  the  babbling  braggart  bubbling 
o'er  with  fair,  fictitious  bravery ;  the  bulbous- 
headed  bigot  in  his  intellectual  slavery: 
Good  Knights! 

And,  Mr.  Powderly,  boycott  these  men  forever! 

Boycott  the  loud  linguistic  loon  who  loves  the 
polysyllable;  boycott  all  bores  and  chill 
them  out,  if  haply  they  are  chillable;  boy- 
cott and  kill  the  English  dude,  if  he  be  only 
killable: 

Good  Knights! 
And,  Mr.  Powderly,  boycott  these  men  forever! 

Boycott  the  loud-mouthed  demagogue  who 
"loves  the  honest  yeoman,"  would  "fight, 
and  bleed,  and  die"  for  him,  the  iron-hearted 
Roman,  but  who,  within  his  inmost  soul,  is 
his  sincerest  foeman  : 

Good  Knights! 

And,  Mr.  Powderly,  boycott  such  men  forever! 

Boycott  all  cranks  of  every  kind,  the  wild,  long- 
haired monstrosity;  and  men  who  treat  the 
world  with  grace,  their  own  wives  with 
ferocity;  and  shallow  men  of  pauper  brains 
and  millionaire  verbosity: 
Good  Knights! 
And.  Mr.  Powderly,  boycott  these  men  forever! 

Tid  Bits. 


THE  "MIKADO"  ON  WHEELS. 

See  how  the  cars  their  seats  allot, 

For  B  is  crowded,  A  is  not ; 

Yet  B  has  paid  for,  let  me  say, 

A  seat  as  good  as  that  of  A. 

Yea,  on  his  feet  the  livelong  day, 

He  needs  a  better  seat  than  A.; 

Yet  Aiust  sits  there,  firmly  sits  there, 

Giggling,  -in.'gR1.lnB' 

Flounces  wriggling; 
Fresh  from  the  fair  or  matinee — 
Thoughtless,  inconsid'rate  A. 

If  I  could  boss  things— I  can  not— 
B  should  enjoy  a  roomier  spot;' 
And  A  should  die,  squeezed  tojel-lee, 
Twixt  X  and  Y— both  men  like  me. 
But  should  A  perish?  That  should  she, 
And  leave  a  place  for  poor  old  B. 
But  no,  she  sits  there,  firmly  sits  there, 

Smiling,  guiling, 

Style  out  styling, 
While  to  the  strap,  precariously, 
Hangs  wretched,  hard-worked,  tired-out  B. 

Chicago  Tribune. 


WILLIAM  DID. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. — Gray. 

She  was  a  winsome  country  lass; 

So  William,  on  a  brief  vacation, 
More  pleasantly  the  time  to  pass, 

Essayed  flirtation; 
And  as  they  strolled  in  twilight  dim. 

While  near  the  time  lor  parting  drew, 
Asked  if  she'd  like  to  have  from  him 
A  billet-doux. 

Of  French  this  simple  maid  knew  naught, 
But.  doubting  not  'twas  something  nice, 
Upon  its  meaning  quickly  thought; 

Then,  in  a  trice, 
Upward  she  turned  her  pretty  head — 

Her  rosy  lips  together  drew 
For  purpose  plain — and  coyly  said, 
"Yes,  Billy,  do!" 


ENVOY. 
And  William  did ! 


Life. 


FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


THE  RAIiHIT  AS  A  SPECULATOR. 

A  sagacious  rabbit  once  bought  a  young  wolt, 
for  a  trifling  sum,  and  determined  to  raise  him  ; 
but  when  the  wolf  became  big  and  strong  he 
waited  till  Thanksgiving-day,  and  then  killed 
the  rabbit  and  dined  on  the  carcass. 

Moral — This  fable  teaches  the  insecurity  of 
foreign  investments,  and  intimates  that  the  hen 
that  natches  out  a  strange  egg  is  liable  to  obtain 
an  unnatural  child. 


1  HE  LITERARY  JACKASS. 

A  jackass,  desiring  to  achieve  a  literary  repu- 
tation, and  being  conscious  of  a  natural  defi- 
ciency, copied  offone  of  the  finest  passages  from 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  sent  it  to  a 
magazine.  The  manuscript  was  rejected,  and  a 
note  came  back  with  it  stating  that  the  writer 
lacked  fancy  and  imagination,  and  advising  him 
to  cultivate  Wheeltrian  fervor  and  Whitmanic 
strength. 

A/oral—  This  fable  hints  at  the  infinite  caprice 
of  literary  acumen. 

THE  TURTLE  AND  THE  FLY. 

A  turtle  was  once  swimming  in  a  creek,  and 
saw  a  fly  floating  on  the  surface.  "Now,"  said 
the  turtle,  "here's  a  fine  smack,  and  my  appe- 
tite is  good.  Lucullus  dines  with  Lucullus  to- 
day." Then  the  turtle  snapped  up  the  fly,  but 
the  next  moment  was  caught  on  a  hootc  and 
thrown  violently  upon  the  bank,  while  an  Amer- 
ican president  seized  it  by  the  legs,  and  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  stood  by  and  swore  that 
it  was  a  mountain  trout. 

Moral — This  fable  teaches  how  hard  it  is  to 
taste  a  watermelon  without  breaking  the  rind. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  BROKER. 
A  hungry  lion  once  caught  a  Wall-street  bro- 
ker and  carried  him  into  the  woods,  intending  to 
eat  him;  but,  before  beginning  his  repast,  the 
royal  beast  laid  his  lunch  on  the  ground  and 
took  a  nap.  While  the  lion  was  asleep  the 
cunning  broker  took  out  his  pocket-knife,  care- 
fully skinned  the  lion  without  waking  him,  and 
then  carried  the  skin  off  and  sold  it  as  a  buffalo 
robe. 

Moral—  This  fable  illustrates  the  uncertainty 
of  the  stock  market. — Life. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 


Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  any  Charita- 
ble Institution, 


II'  It  Can  Not  be  Done  as  It  In  Stated. 


'D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


Rochester,  AT.  Y.,  Union  and  Advertiser. 
Friends  of  ex-President  Arthur  are  very  much 
disquieted. 

Of  course  he  is  not  going  to  die !  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  particular  physician. 

His  doctor  does  not  call  it  Bright's  Disease! 
No,  it  is  stomach  disorder  that  he  is  suffering 
from  now,  and  every  few  hours  he  takes  a  cold> 
and  from  time  to  time  many  other  symptoms  are 
developed.  These  symptoms  the  public  should 
know  are  really  secondary  to  Bright's  Disease. 

His  physicians  say  that  every  thing  that  medi- 
cal skill  can  do  for  him  is  being  done. 

That  is  not  so! 

This  case  is  a  prominent  one  because  the  gen- 
eral is  an  ex- President ;  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  farmers  quietly  dying  in  their  farm- 
houses of  secondary  symptoms  of  Bright's  Dis- 
ease, called  by  every  other  conceivable  name; 
thousands  of  workmen,  likewise  dying,  leaving 
helpless  families;  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  have  sickened,  and  are  like- 
wise dying,  helpless  victims  of  powerless  phy- 
sicians. 

Eight  years  ago  a  very  well-known  gentleman 
was  about  to  enter  upon  large  commercial  trans- 
actions. His  medical  adviser  quietly  dropped 
into  his  ofiice  one  day  and  told  his  confidential 
clerk  that  he  would  be  dead  in  three  months, 
and  that  he  ought  to  settle  up  his  business  af- 
fairs at  once ! 

That  man  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  yet  he  was 
given  up  as  incurable,  with  the  same  disease  that 
is  killing  General  Arthur! 

Our  reportei  met  this  gentleman  yesterday, 
and  in  conversation  about  the  general's  case,  he 
said : 

"I  will  give  $5,000  to  any  charitable  institu- 
"  tion  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
"  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News,  and  W.  E.  Kis- 
"selburgh,  of  the  Troy  Times,  if  Warner's  Safe 
"Cure  (taken  according  to  my  directions),  which 
"cured  me  eight  years  ago,  can  not  cure  General 
"Chester  A.  Arthur  of  Bright's  Disease,  from 
"  which  he  is  suffering." 

"Now  I  want  you  to  understand,"  he  said, 
"that  we  do  not  profess  to  make  new  kidneys, 
"  but  we  do  know  from  personal  experience  and 
"  from  the  experience  of  many  thousands  of  sim- 
"ilar  cases,  that  we  can  stop  the  consumption 
"  of  the  kidneys.  Many  a  man  has  gone  through 
"life  with  one  kidney  without  inconvenience. 
"  Thousands  of  people  have  lived  a  majority  of 
"  their  life  with  one  lung.  They  did  not  have  a 
"  new  lung  made.  We  do  not  make  new  kid- 
"neys,  but  if  the  kidney  is  not  consumed  too 
"  much  we  can  stop  disease  and  prolong  life  if 
"  taken  in  time." 

This  offer  comes  from  H.  H.  Warner,  proprie- 
tor of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Warner  also  said:  "My  dear  sir,  there  are 
"governors,  senators,  presidential  candidates, 
"  members  of  congress,  prominent  men  and 
"  women  all  over  the  country,  whom  I  personally 
"  know  have  been  cured  of  disease,  such  as  Gen- 
"eral  Arthur  suffers  from,  by  our  Warner's  Safe 
"  Cure,  but  owing  to  the  circles  in  which  they 
"move  they  do  not  care  to  give  public  testi- 
"  monial  to  the  fact." 

Mr.  Warner  is  interested  in  General  Arthur's 
case  because  he  is  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  says  that  it  is  a  shame  that  any  man 
should  be  allowed  to  die  under  the  operation  of 
old-fashioned  powerful  cathartics,  which  have 
no  curative  effects,  rather  than  that  a  modern, 
conceded  specific  for  kidney  disease,  whose  worth 
is  acknowledged  world-wide,  should  save  him. 

"If  you  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,"  say  the  proprietors,  "ask  your  friends  and 
neighbors  about  it.  This  is  asking  but  little. 
They  can  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know." 

"We  have  kept  a  standing  offer  before  the 
public  for  four  years,"  says  Mr.  Warner,  "that 
we  will  give  $5,000  to  any  person  who  can  suc- 
cessfully dispute  the  genuineness,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  the  testimonials  we  publish,  and  none 
have  done  it." 

Were  General  Arthur  a  poor  man,  unable  to 
be  left  "in  the  hands  of  his  physician,"  he  would 
use  that  great  remedy,  as  many  thousands  of 
others  have  done,  and  get  well.  How  absurd 
then  for  people  to  say  that  every  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  being  done  for  the  ex-President,  when 
the  one  successful  remedy  in  the  world  that  has 
cured,  or  that  can  cure  a  case  like  his,  has  not 
been  used  by  them. 


KKM1AUTOVK 
KTAKDARD 

TYPE-WRITER, 

Awarded  first  pre- 
mtu  <  at  Mechanics' 
hair.  See  them,  or 
send  f  r  a  circular 
ii.  Wlckson 
•t  t  o.,  38  Califor- 
nia street.  Also,  general  agents  for  Stenograph  Short- 
hand Machine. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


■FOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E.( 
Studio,  421  Ellis  street. 


K 


rEITH,  WILLIAM, 

Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


"TT'UNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockto  1  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrell;  rooms  27,  28. 


"I^AHL,  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street ;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street. 


N 


ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  1500  Taylor  street. 


TJOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building, opposite  Th*  Baldwin; 
6  Eddy  street. 


WANDESKORDE,  J.  B., 
"    211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 

WELLS,  F.  MARION, 

Sculpt  r.    Studio,  7S7  Mission  street. 


w 


ILSON,  A.  E.  &  C.  T., 
Studio,  14  Uupont  street;  room  45. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every   titer  , 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 

money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill  natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured.  » 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 
It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 
Every  line  sparkles. 
It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money. 
If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 

get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  EVEhYWHERE.     loTTake  no  other. 


BUSH  ST  REE  J  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Leavitt  Lessee  and  Proprieto* 

C.  P.  Hall  Managee 

Beginning;    Monday,   June  14th. 

Every  Evening,  and  Matinee  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 

The  representative  American  Comedian — 

JOHN  T.  RAYMOND, 

AND  HIS  COMPANY, 
Will  present  A.  W.  Pinero's  greatest  comedy — 

THE  MAGISTRATE. 

REPRESENTATIONS  : 

Three  months  at  Daly's  theater  New  York 

Thirteen  months  at  Court  theater  London 

— and — 

In  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Raymond  and  his  company,  and  everywhere 
the  success  of  the  season. 

In  preparation — 

FOR  CONGRESS. 


t3$  Popular  pricesTSJ 


£3TSeats  now  on  sale'd 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddv  street,  near  Market. 

Krbi.ing  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

LAST  NIGHTS  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 

— OF — 

Solomon's  great  operatic  extravaganza, 


VIRGINIA! 


With  the  following  cast :  Helen  Oingeon,  Louise  Leigh- 
ton,  Mamie  Taylor,  Annie  Wheatley,  Lottie  Walton, 
Tillie  Valerga,  W  F.  Rochester,  Ed  Stevens,  T.  W, 
Eckert,  A.  Messmer,  M.  Cornell. 

Monday  Evening  June  14,  1886 

(For  one  week  only) 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CLOAKS! 

— WITH — 

A  powerful  cast,  new  scenery  and  costumes. 

our  popular  prices: 
Admission  25  cents  |  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Open  Dally  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  M. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th« 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled- 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 

Af\  I  r*r  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
■  I  h  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thine  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required;  we  will 
start  you.    Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  onco. 

STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 

so<»  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "  Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  30,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATEST  so  I  K  I  I  o  It 

(United  States  and  foreign) 

£3THas  removed  to  224  Montgomery  street. 


TUIC  DAnCD  May  be  found  on  file  at  GEO  P. 
IHIO  rArtn  ROvVELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  where 
advertising  contracts  mayfbe  nude  foi 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


In  the  two  notable  presentations  of  Sardou's 
high-wrought  sensational  French  melodrama, 
Fernande,  at  the  Baldwin  this  week,  and  last 
week  at  the  Alcazar,  there  has  been  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  comparison  and  contrast  of  the 
methods  of  two  favorite  actresses.  Belasco's 
version,  Valerie,  has  the  advantage  over 
Clothildt  in  dispensing  with  the  "prologue,"  and  ' 
assuming  instead  of  giving  a  glimpse  of  "Va- 
lerie's" early  life.  At  the  same  time  this  omission 
somewhat  lessens  our  own  realization  of  that 
phase  of  her  career,  and  makes  "Sir  Everard's" 
horror  at  the  discovery  seem  a  little  over- 
strained. The  adaptation  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  leading  character  in  the  two  pre- 
sentations are  both  in  marked  though  fine 
contrast.  Perhaps  both  can  be  best  expressed 
in  the  effect  upon  the  auditor. 

In  the  first  scene,  where  the  jealous  little  wife 
of  the  lawyer  asks  the  question  "What  would 
you  do  if  the  man  you  love  should  prove  false  to 
you?"  the  answer,  though  couched  in  exactly  the 
same  words,  is  so  different  in  suggestion  as  to 
give  the  key-note  to  the  entire  contrast. 

When  "Clothilde"  says  "What  would  I  do? 
— I  do  not  know!"  the  auditor  feels  that  he 
knows  pretty  well  that  whatever  she  might  do 
it  would  be  something  very  unpleasant,  and  that 
he  would  rather  not  be  the  man. 

But  when  "Helena  Malcome" — half  surprised 
at  the  suggestion,  half  admitting  to  herself  that 
even  now  it  may  be  so — repeats,  slowly  and  in 
deep  thought,  "What  would  I  do? — I  do  not 
know!"  there  is  much  more  of  the  pathos  of 
feminine  helplessness  than  of  the  proverbial 
"fury"  in  the  low,  lingering  tone  and  despairing 
accen  t . 

The  same  difference  marks  the  interview  with 
the  returned,  and  it  appears  not  wrongly  dis- 
trusted lover,  who,  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
observer,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  a  very  easi- 
ly satisfied  sense  of  his  boasted  hereditary 
"honor."  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  excites  in  the 
mind  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  any  man  can 
tread  so  airily,  and  with  such  stultified  blind- 
ness, on  the  brink  of  so  very  fiery  and  eruptive 
a  volcano,  with  something  akin  to  a  divided 
feeling  if  not  active  desire  to  warn  him  to  look 
out  for  breakers  ahead. 

But  the  loving,  devoted  woman  is  salient  in 
Miss  Sophie  Eyre's  "Helena."  One  feels  his 
sympathy  going  out  to  her  in  her  desertion — 
feeling  angered  at  her  useless  sacrifice,  and  even 
making  an  effort  to  justify  her  revenge.  This  is 
so  strongly  the  case  that  the  sudden  vengeful 
purpose  and  excited  language  of  "Helena"  gives 
one  almost  a  shock  as  of  something  incon- 
gruous and  jarring  on  one's  sense  of  fitness; 
while  in  "Clothilde"  it  comes  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, and  the  only  incongruity  is  in  the  final 
and  apparently  causeless  abandonment  of  the 
purpose. 

The  same  contrast  runs  through  all,  even  to 
the  smallest  detail.  When  "Helena"  is  aroused 
by  some  ordinary  demand  on  her  attention  from 
her  absorbed  plotting  for  vengeance,  the  smile 
and  gentle  word  have  in  them  nothing  of  dissim- 
ulation or  of  acting  a  part.  They  are  simply  the 
natural  impulse  of  a  lady  returning  for  a  mo- 
ment to  cognizance  and  observance  of  the  gra- 
cious courtesies  of  life  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed, and  reveal  the  tenderness  of  the  woman 
who  can  so  bitterly  resent  and  ruthlessly  repay, 
because  she  can  so  devotedly  love. 

In  Mr.  Belasco's  version,  the  concluding 
scenes  are  drawn  on  the  lines  which  seem  to  be- 
long so  fittingly  to  Miss  Eyre's  personality. 
The  fateful  letter  is  yielded  in  no  fitful 
impulse  of  generosity  as  wayward  as  the 
previous  sin,  but  is  given  up  at  the  persua- 
sion of  friendship  and  an  appeal  to  the  wom- 
anly tenderness  which  has  been  clouded  but  not 
killed  by  untoward  fate. 

The  study  of  the  differences  and  resemblances 
in  these  two  personations  of  Sardou's  strongly 
drawn  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  been  presented  on  the  San  Francisco 
stage  for  many  a  day,  and  the  aspiring  actress 
could  not  have  done  better  than  observe,  com- 
pare, and  ponder  on  the  dramatic  lesson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Haworth,  as  "Sir  Everard  Chal- 
loner,"  is  a  pleasant  and  gentlemanly  repre- 
sentative of  that  rather  superficial  noble- 
man. That  he  is  somewhat  overweighted,  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  by  Miss  Sophie  Eyre, 
is  no  reflection  on  his  abilities.  In  the  last  act, 
after  discovering  the  treachery  which  has  given 
him  a  gambler's  decoy  for  a  wife,  he  displays 
with  great  depth  and  passion  the  truly  manly 
realization  of  wrong  when  he  himself  is  the  ob- 
ject thereof,  in  thorough  contrast  to  the  ob- 
liviousness he  displays  when  "Helena"  is  receiv- 
ing a  deadly  wrong  at  his  hands — a  contrast 
which  is  strikingly  true  to  masculine  nature. 

Mr.  William  J.  Ferguson  makes  a  very  agree- 
able "first  appearance"  in  the  character  of  the 
mutual  friend,  "Walter  Trevillian,"  a  lawyer 
who  officiates  in  the  unprofessional  character  of 
peace-maker,  in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  to  the 
audience  as  to  the  dramatic  participants.  The 
poor  little  victim  of  circumstances,  "Valerie" 
(Louise  Dillon),  starts  off,  apparently,  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  "blow"  which  the  world 
deals  to  the  suspected  is  a  literal  one,  and  shrinks 
and  jumps  back  as  if  to  dodge  it  whenever  she 


approaches  one  of  more  assured  social  standing. 
But  when  she  finds  that  no  one  hits  her  she 
seems  to  brace  up,  so  to  speak,  and  comes  out 
with  much  dramatic  force  and  fervor  in  the 
strong  scene  where  the  revelation  of  the  decep- 
tion practiced  on  her  in  the  matter  of  the  letter, 
on  her  husband  unwittingly  by  herself,  and  on 
everybody  generally  by  fate  and  fraud,  culminates 
in  what  the  specialists  would  call  "her  act." 

The  two  minor  parts,  "Lady  Bettly"  and  her 
son,  which  do  not  appear  in  Clothilde,  are  de- 
cided helps  in  lighting  up  the  deeper  interest  of 
the  play.  Miss  Kate  Denin  and  Mr.  Rowland 
liuckstone  make  of  these  two  characters  salient 
ones,  and  "Lady  Bettly"  and  the  "Hon.  George 
Alfred"  will  remain  in  the  memory  in  as  marked 
and  vivid  coloring  as  "Helena"  herself.  Our 
little  Trella  Foltz  makes  a  sprightly  and  pleasant 
"Agnes,"  and  her  appearance  with  this  unusu- 
ally excellent  company  will  not  only  be  the  best 
of  lessons  but  is  decidedly  a  feather  in  her  jaunty 
little  cap. 

Next  week,  the  powerful  old  drama,  The  Marble 
Heart,  which  many  of  our  younger  theater-goers 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  will  be 
given.  The  production  will  be  signalized  by 
another  notable  "first  appearance" — that  of  Mr. 
Robert  Mantell,  who  arrived  in  the  city  last 
Tuesday,  having  just  concluded  an  engagement 
with  Fanny  Davenport,  as  "Ivan  Ipanoff,"  in 
Fedora — a  character  which  he  originated  at  its 
first  New  York  production.  Mr.  Mantell  enjoys 
considerable  social  celebrity,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  no  man  on  the  stage  since  poor  Montague 
has  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  feminine  admi- 
ration. The  Marble  Heart  will  be  continued  for 
one  week  only. 

Those  who  have  seen  Miss  Carrie  Swain  at  the 
Bush-street  are  fain  to  paraphrase  Goldsmith's 
famous  line,  and  wonder  how  one  small  body 
can  carry  so  much  life,  vivacity,  and  perpetual 
motion.  Cad,  the  Tomboy,  is  a  melodrama  of 
the  wild  and  weird  order,  which,  though  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  ingenious  involvement  of 
plot,  is  so  utterly  lacking  in  any  thing  like  dia- 
logue or  verbal  humor  as  to  render  it  an  assured 
success  as  a  "funny  play."  The  scenery,  too,  is 
of  the  purely  barn-stormy  order.  But  all  this  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Miss  Carrie  Swain  and 
her  lively  specialties,  songs,  dances,  somersaults, 
and  grimaces  full  of  genuine  fun  and  enjoyment, 
could  redeem  any  surroundings.  Miss  Swain 
has  a  good  support  in  Mr.  Edwin  Foy,  who,  as 
"Thomas  Burns,"  a  young  gas-fitter,  is  a  pretty 
boy,  of  a  decidedly  merry  song-and-dance  tem- 
perament, admirably  suited  to  charm  the  heart 
of  a  tomboy.  E.J.  McCullough  is  a  good  police- 
man, without  which  officer  this  class  of  plays  is 
apparently  considered  incomplete;  and  the  local 
support,  including  Imogene  Eberle,  Jean  Clara 
Walters,  Esther  Williams,  L.  R.  Stockwell,  and 
little  Stella  May,  is  good.  Altogether,  any  one 
who  loves  the  light  order  of  amusement  that 
makes  him  laugh  (and  who  does  not?)  can  not 
afford  to  miss  seeing  Cad,  the  Tomboy,  which  has 
its  last  productions  at  the  matinee  to-day,  and 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings.  To  see  and 
hear  Miss  Carrie  "swim  out  for  glory"  is  worth 
an  evening,  if  there  were  nothing  else. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  John 
T.  Raymond's  success  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero's 
farce-cornedy,  The  Magistrate,  both  in  London 
and  New  York,  that  the  announcement  is 
enough  to  arouse  interest  and  expectation. 
This  play  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Bush-street, 
Monday,  June  14th,  by  Mr.  Raymond,  sup- 
ported by  a  first-class  company,  including  San 
Francisco's  long-established  favorite,  Miss 
Eleanor  Carey. 

The  "Eneas  Posket"  of  Mr.  Raymond  is  said 
to  be  of  an  entirely  different  order  from  the  char- 
acters hitherto  assumed  by  him,  and  to  be  a  de- 
cidedly good  piece  of  acting  and  make-up.  The 
following  is  the  cast : 

Mr.  Eneas  Posket,  a  magistrate  of  the 

Mulberry-street  Polic-  court  John  T.  Raymond 

Mr.  Bullaniy,  another  of  the  same  court..  J.  B.  Everham 

Colonel  Lukyn,  from  Bengal  Joseph  E.  Whiling 

Captain  Horace  Vale.  Shopshire  Fusileers  I..  Baker 

Cis  Farrington,  Agatha's  son  by  her  first 

husband  Sam  Solhern 

Achille  Blond,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  des 

Princes,  Meek  street  Frank  Lane 

Isidore,  a  waiter  of  the  same  Frank  E.  I.amb 

Mr.  Wormington,  chief  clerk  of  the  Mulberry- 
street  Police  court  Mr.  I.  ne 

Inspector  Messitor.   )       of  the        (..Harry  Pierson 

Sergeant  Lugg  [  Metropolitan  j  Mr.  I.amb 

Constable  Harris.  ..  )  police  force.  (  ..George  Connor 

Wyke,  servant  at  Posket's  Jere  I. ant 

Agatha  Posket,  late  Farringdon,  nee 

Verrinder,  the  magistrate's  wife.. 

 Miss  Eleanor  Carey 

Charlotte,  Agatha's  sister  Miss  Helen  Stamlisn 

Bcattie   Tomlinson,  a  young  lady 

reduced  to  teaching  music  Miss  Belle  Pierson 

Popham,  help  at  Posket's  Miss  Nellie  Whiting 

At  the  Alcazar  the  rule  of  slim  houses  has  been 
reversed,  the  ever  popular  Fun  on  the  Bristol 
having  filled  that  house  all  the  week.  The  com- 
pany is  a  good  one  and  the  specialties  excep- 
tionally bright  and  amusing;  the  little  folks, 
especially,  called  out  demonstrations  in  the  way 
of  laughter  and  applause  seldom  accorded  to 
any  specialty  act  in  these  days.  There  arc  some 
excellent  voices  in  the  company,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Man  as  the  colored  steward  of  the  Bristol  does 
some  very  agile  and  graceful  jig-dancing.  A  1 
German  love  scene  between  two  very  small  peo- 
ple, and  "Is  this  Mr.  Reilly?"  by  a  little  tot  I 
about  so  high,  arc  among  the  most  amusing  in- 
troductions in  the  lively  second  act.  Matinee  to- 
day, at  very  low  prices. 

The  bright  and  talented  little  Minstrel  com- 


pany at  the  Standard  has  been  enjoying  its  share 
of  the  very  much  divided  patronage  this  week. 
Billy  Sweatnam  is  not  only  very  funny  in  every 
thing  he  does  but  is  decidedly  original,  and  what 
is  equally  important  to  San  Francisco  minstrel 
success,  he  is  a  general  favorite. 

Some  new  features  have  been  added  to  this 
week's  bill.  A.  E.  Uurton  has  made  a  success 
with  "  The  Old  School-house  Hell,"  Reilly  and 
Lew  Hawkins  have  given  new  songs,  full  of  fun 
and  jingle,  and  altogether  the  patrons  of  min- 
strelsy have  been  well  entertained. 

At  the  (Jrand-opera  House,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bert's 
spectacular  drama  is  working  smoothly  and  at- 
tracting good  audiences.  Snoiojlake  is  always 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  that  class  of  plays, 
and  as  produced  now  at  the  Grand-opera  House 
should  have  a  run  that  will  reimburse  the  man- 
agement for  a  very  great  outlay  of  time  and 
money. 

NOTES. 

Frederic  de  Belleville  will  make  a  starring 
tour  with  'The  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  all-conquering  "Adonis"  Dixey  is  not 
making  a  success  in  England. 

The  Times  says  that  minstrel  shows  are  very 
popular  in  New  York  just  now. 

Thomas  Keene  has  entirely  recovered  his 
health,  and  will  make  a  starring  tour  this  sea- 
son. 

Mme.  Carlotta  Patti  advertises  in  the  Paris 
papers  that  she  will  receive  pupils  in  the  art  of 
song. 

M.  Coquelin  will  arrive  in  New  York  about 
January,  1887.  His  strong  card  is  Don  Casar 
de  Bazan. 

Maze  Edwards,  the  old  Californian,  has  been 
"on  the  road"  with  a  Mikado  troupe,  and  is  now 
back  in  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Dickens  appeared  recently  at  the 
Royalty  theater,  London,  as  "Madeleine"  in 
The  King  of  the  Commons. 

At  the  Bush-street,  next  week,  John  T.  Ray- 
mond and  Eleanor  Carey  appear  in  The  Magis- 
trate. Three  more  performances  of  Cad,  The 
Tomboy,  at  the  matinee  to-day,  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings. 

Mapleson  was  telegraphed  to  by  the  mayor  of 
Liverpool  to  furnish  artists  for  a  concert  to  be 
given  in  that  city,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Royal 
visit.  The  colonel  sailed  with  Fohstrom, 
Nordica,  Dotti,  Hauk,  Gianinni,  Del  Puente, 
and  Vetta. 

The  revival  of  Virginia  at  the  Tivoli  Opera- 
house,  on  last  Thursday  evening,  for  four 
nights  only,  attracted  the  usual  large  audience. 
It  will  be  kept  on  this  (Saturday)  and  Sunday 
evenings.  Monday  evening,  June  14th,  another 
revival  will  follow,  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Tivoli  successes.  Three  Black  Cloaks. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  The  Marble 
Heart,  with  the  following  caste: 

Raphael  Duchalet   Robert  B.  Mantell 

Mons.  Veaudore  Henry  Miller 

Volage  W.J.  Ferguson 

DeCourcy    James  Cooper 

Viscount  Chateaumargaux  Owen  Fawcett 

Lord  Merton  E.  J.  Holden 

Strabon  Rowland  liuckstone 

Marco  Sophie  Eyre 

Marie...  Louise  Dillon 

Clementina  Sidney  Cowell 

Madame  Duchalet  Kate  Denin  Wilson 

Mariette  Helen  Ma-on 

Julie   Trella  Folti 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  says:  "It  is  not 
often  that  a  spectator  at  the  theater  can  sit  in 
his  stall  and  see  his  two  wives  acting  in  the 
same  play.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  at 
Toulouse  the  other  day,  when  M.  Ismael,  the 
well-known  singer,  went,  while  traveling  in  the 
south,  to  hear  the  opera  of  Faust,  and  found  his 
first  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  recently  di- 
vorced, playing  the  part  of  Marguerite,  while  the 
second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  a  few  days 
ago,  represented  'Siebel.'  The  local  journals 
state  that  while  the  two  ladies— 'Siebel'  more 
especially — were  much  agitated  at  the  novelty 
of  the  situation,  M.  Ismael  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
opera  very  much,  and  applauded  with  calm  im- 
partiality the  performance  of  his  past  and  of  his 
present  spouse." 

The  benefit  to  Harry  Edwards,  at  the  Star 
theater,  New  York,  was  a  great  affair.  Messrs. 
Bryton,  Bellew,  Tearlc,  Mackaye,  and  other 
noted  actors,  appeared  in  the  lobby  as  a  recep- 
tion committee ;  Miss  Maud  Banks  read  some 
verses  written  for  the  occasion;  Couldock  re- 
cited Tht  Vagabond',;  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  and 
Mr.  George  Edgar  presented  a  scene  fron.  Mac- 
beth; a  selection  from  'The  Rivals  was  given  by 
Mrs.  John  Drew,  Miss  Annie  Robe,  and  Mr. 
licllew;  and  the  screen  scene  from  the  School  for 
Scandal  was  done,  with  Miss  Wainwright  as 
"Lady  Teazle,"  Louis  lames  as  "Joseph," 
Osmond  Tearlc  as  "Charles,"  and  Harry  Ed- 
wards as  "Sir  Peter."  All  New  York  joined  in 
the  tribute  to  our  old  friend  and  favorite,  and  the 
affair  netted  $1,600.  After  all,  it  is  something, 
even  on  the  modern  stage,  to  be  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  though  you  can't  turn  a  somersault 
or  play  "Dixie's  Land"  on  a  fine-tooth  comb. 


Of  the  grave  of  Randolph  Caldecott,  at  St. 
Augustine,  Mrs.  Randolph  Caldecott  writes  to 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette:  "Before  leaving  St.  Au- 
gustine I  arranged  that  a  marble  head-stone,  with 
a  simple  inscription,  should  be  erected,  and  a 
curbing  placed  around  the  grave,  which  would 
at  least  keep  it  apart  and  distinct.  It  was  not 
advisable  to  do  more  then.  My  instructions 
were  fully  carried  out  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  as  I 
know  from  kind  friends  living  in  the  town,  who 
have  also  undertaken  to  see  that  the  grave  is 
carefully  tended."  The  report  that  the  grave  of 
the  children's  friend  was  marked  by  only  a  wood- 
en slab  has  been  widely  circulated.  Mrs.  Calde- 
cott adds:  "It  will  probably  be  known  shortly 
that  active  steps  have  been  taken  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  find  a  means  of  permanently  honoring 
his  memory." 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by'D.D.D." 


AMERICAN  REPORTING. 


M.  Albert  Millaud,  in  the  Paris  Figaro  of  May 
6th,  devotes  a  two-column  leading  article  to  the 
subject  of  reporting  and  its  unhappy  influence 
upon  journalism  in  Trance.  The  article  referred 
to  commences  thus: 

"Journalism  has  killed  literature,  and  reporting 
is  busy  killing  journalism.  Nothing  will  kill 
reporting;  it  will  die  unaided.  It  is  the  final 
expression  of  the  literary  decline  of  a  period  ;  it  is 
the  literary  man  replaced  by  'he  janitor." 

M.  Millaud  then  dwells  briefly  upon  the  chances 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Paris  press  during  the 
past  half  century;  and  having  comedown  to  the 
present  period,  he  continues  as  follows: 

"It  is  clearly  from  the  Americans  that  we  have 
borrowed  the  art  of  reporting.  In  the  United 
States  reporting  is  the  god  of  the  hour,  for,  as  a 
reader,  the  American  is  still  in  his  childhood,  and 
incapable  ol  understanding  great  things  in  art 
and  literature.  He  must  be  educated,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  one  must  proceed  as  with  children, 
to  whom  one  first  tells  the  story  of  Tom  Thumb, 
in  order  to  succeed,  little  by  little,  in  infusing  into 
his  mind  the  most  beautiful  Grecian  and  Roman 
fables.  In  America,  in  effect,  reporting  is  the 
acme  of  literary  art.  A  twenty-page  newspaper 
does  not  contain  one  line  worth  quoting;  it  is 
simply  a  mass  of  gossip,  in  the  style  of  that  in- 
dulged in  by  domestics  at  meal-time.  Open  any 
number  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  you  will 
find  whole  columns  filled  with  conversations  as 
absurd  as  they  aredevoid  of  interest.  They  deal 
with  the  color  of  M.  de  Lesseps's  trousers,  with 
the  shape  of  his  cravat,  with  the  dishes  he  eats, 
with  his  purgatives,  with  his  snoring,  and  with 
the  size  of  his  gaiters  and  his  gloves.  The  least 
important  foreigner  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  is  immediately  pursued,  har- 
assed, and  interviewed  by  a  swarm  of  ignorant 
and  hungry  journalists,  that  depend  upon  their 
victim  for  ten  francs'  worth  of 'copy.'  They  shrink 
from  no  meanness,  from  no  audacity,  from  no 
humiliation.  Theyawaityou  in  the  corridor  of 
your  hotel,  question  you,  and  weary  your  ear- 
drum; and  to  have  peace  you  say  a  few  words, 
out  of  which  they  makean  article  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lines. 

"I  have  before  me  some  interviews  set  forth 
by  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  the  points  of 
discussion  are  the  beefsteak  eaten  at  luncheon  by 
the  person  referred  to,  the  cut  of  his  sack-coat, 
and  the  shape  of  his  hat.  I  was  asked  how  much 
I  earned  per  annum,  whether  my  top-coats  were 
made  in  London,  what  I  should  have  for  dinner ; 
whether  I  preferred  riding  to  walking,  and 
whether  I  was  sea-sick;  also  how  old  I  was,  and 
numerous  questions  concerning  my  private  life. 

"  'What  can  you  or  your  readers  care  about  all 
this?'  I  inquired  of  these  indiscreet  individuals. 

"  'The  public  likes  nothing  else,'  was  the  young 
men's  answer,  "and  if  you  do  not  reply  we  shall 
invent  your  answers.' 

"As  will  be  seen,  reporting  in  America  verges 
upon  cynicism." 

M.  Millaud  concludes  with  the  following: 

"I  should  certainly  not  busy  myself  with  this 
odious  tittle-tattle,  and  should  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders over  it,  did  I  not  see  with  grief  how  our 
Parisian  manners  are  becoming  Americanized. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  mentioned, 
but  we  certainly  shall  reach  it. 


First  Duty  of  Every  I.aily. 

Every  lady  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution 
in  selecting  her  corsets,  for  upon  them  greatly 
depend  her  health  and  comfort.  Just  as  no  lady 
thinks  of  buying  shoes  without  first  fitting  them, 
so  no  lady  should  think  of  purchasing  corsets 
before  she  actually  tries  them  on.  Shapeless 
corsets  are  worthless  and  dangerous.  No  two 
ladies  are  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  therefore 
each  lady  must  suit  herself.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible to  determine  correct  shape  in  corsets  by 
the  eye.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  advising 
our  many  lady  readers  that  they  will  find  at 
Freud's  Corset  House  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  street,  cozy  dressing-rooms 
and  agreeable  attendants,  where  every  lady  is 
welcomed  to  try  on  various  styles  of  corsets  be- 
fore purchasing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
no  lady  has  ever  left  Freud's  Corset  House  with- 
out being  perfectly  fitted. 


"MakfN  t  oaul  I'coplo  .lump." 

Among  the  hundred  and  fifty  Cloth-bound 
Dollar  Volumes  given  away  by  the  Rochester, 
New  York,  American  A'ural  Home,  for  every  $1 
Subscription  to  that  great  8-page,  48-cohimn, 
16-ycar-old  weekly,  which  are  5x7  inches,  from 
300  to  goo  pages,  are  these: 

Law  Without  Lawyers,  Farm  and  Stockbreeders' 
Family  Cyclopedi  ,  Guide, 

Farm  Cyclopedia,  DancKon's  Med.  Counselor, 

World  Cyclopedia,  Five  Years  Before  the  Mast, 

PopttlM  History  Civil  War  Universal  Hist,  all  Nations, 
(both  sides),  Boys'  L'nivcr  al  Pastimes. 

One  book  and  paper  one  year,  post-paid,  $1.15 ! 
Reference:  Hon.  C.  R.  Parsons,  Mayor  o 
Rochester.  Sample  copies,  2  cents.  Address 
Rural  Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  226,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Ladif-S,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


Repairing  done  promptly  at  Muller's,  135 
Montgomery  street,  near  liush. 

E.  G.  Casf.,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  v.  m. 

Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Thf.  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Suttei, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  DREAMED  WE  TWO  WERE  FRIENDS  AGAIN. 


Words  by  E.  S.  Miller. 

Adagio — Softly  and  slow  ivith  great  tenderness  and  pathos. 


Music  by  Carlos  Troyer. 


• 
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1.  I  dreamed  we    two  were  friends  a-gain,     as     in  the  days  of  yore,      And    all  life  held  of    bliss  or  pain,  came  back  to      ine  once  more;  Your 

2.  I  dreamed  we    two  were  friends  a-gain,    and   set  my  dream  to  song,     So     you  might  lis-ten    to  the  strain  that  sought  you 'mid  the  throng;  That 
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laughter  ringing  clear  and  sweet,  your  soft  eyes' tender  beam,  The  e-cho  of  your  foot  -  falls  fleet,  was  in  that  hap  -  py  dream, 
you  might  list,  perchance,  might  sigh,  whilst  idle  tears  would  start     To     feel  it  with  the    fast    good  -  by      of    one       poor     faith  -  ful  heart. 
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I  dreamed  we  two  were  friends  again,  as       in        the    days  of  yore,     of  yore,  And    all  life  held  of  bliss  or  pain,  Came    back  to 
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me  once  more. 
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Copyrighted.    For  sale  at  the  music  stores. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

13}  and  139  I'OS  r  VI  JU:i:  1 ,  SAS  FRANCISCO. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST   MUSIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST 
Agent  for  all  trie  leading  PIANOS.    Prices  low. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IB 


MISS  ROSE  E.  CLEVELAND 

Says:  "It  is  every  woman's  duty  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  physical  gifts 
bestowed  by  nature."  A  good  form,  a  pure  complexion,  and  health  are  every  woman's 
birthright.  . 


CASE  4009. 
Miss  G— ,  aged  19. 

The  above  outline  portrait  rs  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  just  before  using  the  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
for  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Miss  G  was  very  thin,  with  no  noticeable  bust  de- 
velopment; flesh  soft;  limbs  lacking  roundness  and  sym- 
metry; complexion  in  every  way  unsatisfactory;  health 
considered  fair,  but  lacking  strength  and  vitality. 

Now  look  at  the  other  portrait. 


CASE  4009. 

Miss  G  ,  aged  19. 

This  portrait  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  thirty- 
five  days  later,  and  purposely  in  the  same  position  as  the 
first.  She  had  just  finished  a  combined  course  of  the 
SPANISH  DEVELOPMENT  and  COMPLEXION 
TREATMENT. 

The  portrait  is  exactly  true  to  life,  and  more  eloquent 
than  words.  A  beautiful  bust  development;  flesh  firm; 
limbs  rounded  and  symmetrical;  complexion  without  a 
blemish,  and  a  dimple  in  each  cheek  ;  health  and  strength 
all  that  can  be  desired. 
$10,000. 

In  a  recent  letter  Miss  G  says :  "  Ten  thousand  dollars,  were  it  offered  me  for  the  improvement  realized  by 

the  treatment,  would  be  no  temptation  whatever.    I  am  perfectly  happy." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  isolated  case.  Not  only  scores,  or  hundreds,  but  thousands  have  been 
treated  quite  as  successfully.  In  many  apparently  much  more  difficult  cases — middle-aged  and  elderly  ladies — results 
seem  literally  marvelous.    But  not  every  lady  is  willing  to  have  her  name  or  portrait  given  to  the  public. 

£3TIt  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one's  name  is  ever  mentioned  without  her  unasked  permission.  All 
confidences  absolutely  sacred. 

All  who  visit  my  office  can  see  the  lady  herself,  and  then  they  will  more  fully  comprehend  that  the  pictures  here 
do  not  tell  half  the  story.  The  absence  of  that  tired  look,  the  perfect  health  speaking  through  bright  eyes,  the  elastic 
step,  the  smile  of  constant  content  on  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  the  subtiltiy  of  the  living,  supple  figure — all  these  are 
things  that  can  not  be  put  on  paper.  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  I  could  have  selected  many  other  cases  where  the 
contrast  would  have  been  even  greater  than  these  pictures  show,  but  I  could  not  make  arrangements  for  them  to  be 
present  here,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  this  lady;  and  I  wish  every  one  interested  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  talk  with  the  living  original.  "  Things  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  are  mightier  than  any  artist  or  poet  can  paint 
them."    Come  and  you  will  be  very  welcome,  whether  you  wish  the  treatment  or  not. 

THE  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
Is  fully  explained  in  my  little  book,  "BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  which  I  will  send  free  and  sealed  to  any  lady 
writing  for  it.    This  system  of  treatment  also  extends  to  the  complexion  and  eyes.    See  the  many  kindly  worded 
press  notices  in  city  papers,  or  send  to  me  for  a  copy  of  same.    Papers  that  refuse  all  other  medical  advertisements 
publish  mine,  after  a  full  investigation  of  my  work. 

The  San  Francisco  **  Daily  Report,"  February  6,  i386,  says : 

"  Dr.  Harmon  uses  the  Spanish  system  of  treatment,  which  he  had  especial  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  during  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Madrid.  This  system  has  been  in  use  there  for  many  generations, 
and  to  it  is  due  much  of  the  world-wide  fame  of  Spanish  beauty.  This  system  also  includes  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion and  eyes,  which  he  does  with  much  success.  However,  bis  patrons,  who  are  from  the  best  circles  of  society, 
usually  come  to  him  for  development  of  form.  The  treatment  is  pleasant  {no  exposure  of  person),  healthful,  sure  and 
permanent." 

I  say  little  of  the  complexion  treatment  here,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  well  be  shown  in  portraits.  But 
to  any  woman  who  is  not  afflicted  with  any  incurable  skin  disease,  or  whose  health  is  not  ruined  beyond  repair,  I 
guarantee  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion. 

Positively  no  poison  in  the  treatment.    See  the  book,  11  BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  for  further  particulars. 

HEALTH. 

Simply  as  a  health  remedy,  the  Spanish  Development  Treatment  is  invaluable.  The  dreadful  sensation  of 
weariness  that  afflicts  so  many  women  disappears  before  it  like  magic.  Real  development  must  be  founded  on  health. 
As  the  form  assumes  its  natural  proportions,  strength  and  energy  take  the  place  of  lassitude  and  weariness. 

Read  Tills : — First  of  all,  send  your  address  for  the  book,  "Beauty  and  Youth,"  for  which  there  is  no 
charge,  and  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  System,  its  cost,  etc. ;  and  then  write,  stating  your  case,  or  call. 

£3TThe  treatment  is  sent  by  express  (in  small  plain  cases),  with  as  good  results  as  if  you  called  here. 

My  Risk. —  For  the  combined  treatment,  or  for  either  alone,  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  is  payable  only  after 
you  have  used  it  and  found  it  all  you  can  desire.  On  these  terms  a  failure  would  be  a  loss  to  me  in  money,  reputa- 
tion, and  time.    I  do  this  to  prove  my  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Spanish  preparations. 

My  office  is  in  a  quiet  place,  and  callers  attract  no  attention  whatever.  You  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  informa- 
tion and  assistance  I  can  give  you.  1>R.  W>CIS  <  AKMON  HARMON. 

larOffice  hours:  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  1065  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Stein  way  A  Son's.     I  Ernest  <J  abler, 

Krantch  A  Bach,  |        and  C.  Roenlsch 

PIANOS!! 

A./T  (~*  "K>  A  "V  206  POST  STREET, 
1V1  .  VjriX.^-V  X  ,     San  Frahclaco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  and  News  Paper,  Wrltlne  Paper 
Wrapping  Paper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  Binder*'  Boards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
912  to  016  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

f3TLargest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung. 

O.  W.  (  LARK  oV  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  or 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 

Price  91  so. 

AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Prior 


*3  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKING, 

Containing  full  direction!  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  bow 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 

Price  2  00. 

These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  arc  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  tale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


LKAVK 

S.  F. 

(  ommenclng  May  a, 

1880. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

S.30  a  

10.40  a  

11.30  ..... 
•3.30  p  

4-'SP...- 
•5.15  p .... 

6.30  p  

tn. 45  p  .... 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

  6.38  a 

....  *8.io. 

  9.03 . 

 •  10.02  . 

....  »3.30P 
  4.59  p 

  t7.ee  p 

....  t8.isp 

8.30  a  

10.40  ..... 
•3.30  p  .... 

4.7s  p  . . .  • 

Santa  Clara,  San  I  -<-  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

....    9.03  a 
....  *io.o2  a 
....  »3.3«P 

....          6.00  P 

....  8.15P 

xo.40  ..... 
•3. 30  p.... 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  i 
1    Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

....  •10.02  a 
....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30P  .... 

'  WaLsonville,  Camp  Good- 1 
all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  1 
Soquel  (Camp  Capitola),  f 
and  Santa  Cruz.  J 

....    6.00  p 

10.40  a  . . . . 
•3.30  p  .... 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

....  • to. 02  a 
....     6.00  p 

10.40  a....!    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    |   6.00  p 


T7.50  a  


1 Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  1 
(Sunday  excursion.)  I 


»8.55  P 


•Sundays  excepted;  t Sunday*  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pbscadrro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICK  ETS 

For  Sundays  only.  (Jf  *™6*?v  mornin« ;  «ood  fo' 
'        '   I  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 
Ticket  OrriCRS. — Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street   Station,  and    No.  613    Market  street, 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 
H.  R    TUDAH.  Asst.  Passencer  and  Ticket  Aet 


WEEKLY 


THE  &&MmiLM  BEE 

TH  E.GREAT  INTERIORIWEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  of  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE  DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  cvenine  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Readies  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICY.  FEARLESS. 

By  Mail  Fifty  Cents  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
BOYLSTON 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BOSTON. 


II.  M.  NEW  HAM.  A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  309  and  311  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-np  Capital  93,000,000  In  Uol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamis  C.  Flood,  President; 

G.o.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Foi  lis,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka\ 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Rank  of  London,  Limited 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104,   MARKKT  STREET, 
Junction  op  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City, 

The  Hour*  haabeen  thoroughly  renovated, 
re  turn  la  lied,  painted  and  papered 
tliroughont. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  50  to  $3  50  per  day.  Sp.ci.lr.tef 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TKNCK.  Proprietor. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LKAVK,  AND  ARK  DUK  TO  ARRIVK  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LKAVK 

roR 


18. OO  .. 
8.DO.. 

4. cop. 

7.30  a. 
*3-3°P- 

8.30.. 

4.oop. 
*Soop. 

8.00  a. 
•8.30  a. 

3-3op. 

3-3op- 
10.00  a. 

3-oop. 

3.00  p. 

7  30  »• 

7-30  a. 

7.30.. 

8 . 30  a . 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
*4.oo  p. 

8 . 30  a . 
1 10.00  a. 

3.00  p. 

8.30  a. 
•0.30  a. 
*3-3op- 
*9-3oa. 


From  June  10,  1886. 


.  Byron  

■  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Gibson,  Redding  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livcrmorc  

■  Knight's  Landing  

Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Moiave,  Deming,  (Express... 

El  Paso  and  East  I  Emigrant.. 
.Nilesand  Haywards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

"      **     **   I  Emigrant  . . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax  

.Sacramento,  via  Renici.  

"  via  Livermore. . . . 

'*  via  Renicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . . 
.  San  Jose  


■  Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"       via  Martinez. . 

"  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


AKRIVK 
FROM 


.  16. 10  p. 

. . 10. 10  a. 
—  6. 10  p. 

...6.40P. 

.'10.40  .. 

...5.40P. 
. . . 10. 10  .. 
...•8.40.. 
. . . .6. 10  p. 

■  '7-40  P- 
...  10.40  . . 
. . . 10.40  .. 

...3.40P. 
. . .  1 1 . 10  a. 
. .  .it. to.. 
....5.40P. 
....6.40P. 
....6.40P. 
....5.40P. 
. . . 1 1 . 10  .. 
. . .10. to  .. 
. . .*6.oo  a. 
•  •  *3-40  P- 
...I3.40P. 

 9.40.. 

....5.40P. 
...•740  p. 
. .*I0.40  .. 
...•7.40P. 


.  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKANMMO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo.  •6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  it. 30,  12.00,  13.30, 

I.  00,  1.30,  a. 00,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  '6.30,  '7.00,  •7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda>-*9.30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  »6.3o,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  •8.3c, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10,30,  11.00,  tti-3o,  12.00,  112.30, 
100,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,4.30,  5.00.  5.30,6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— Vi.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  *12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6. 30, 7  oo,*7-3o,  18. 00, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.ro,  a.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
S-oo,  '5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-V5.23,  *6-53,  •7.23,  •7.53,  '8.23 
•8.53,  •9.23,  '10.21,  •4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  •5.53,  '6.23 
6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkda)-«5.i5.  '5.45 
16.45,  t9-iS.  *3-i5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  «6.oo,  6.30,  7.00. 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  n. 00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6. jo,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  <Oaki.and>-«5.37,  '6.07,  6.37. 
7-07,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,   10.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  "-37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,4.07, 
4-37.  5  07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  T5.52,  16.33,  6.5a,  17.22 

7.52,  T8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.53,  ttl.23.  It. 52, 
tl2.22,  13.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  3.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.32,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.53,  8.53,  9.53.  tO.53. 

FROM  BERKELEY — '5.15,  (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  ti.,s, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-i5.  O.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  tit. 15,  11.45, 
12.45,  1.45,  a-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45. 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  T6.15,  6.45,  t7.t5l 
7-45.  8.45,  19.15,  9.45.  10.45.  ti2.45,  1-45.  »-45.  3.45. 
4-45.  'S-15.  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  17.15. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  t.tS 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,3.15,  4,15. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOODMAV 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICIST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q  Q/~l  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
0  •  O  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Bout- 
der  Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations.  Par- 
lor car. 

O    0/"J    P<   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

.*~>y-S  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations, to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Par- 
lor car. 

X    r>f)   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

43I>  rt  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«fl>*-J  DER  CREEK,  and  $3  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  ;\nd  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monoay,  inclusive. 

C\r\  A.  M .  rvrry  Snml.iv,  EXCURSION  TO 
<^-V^W  SAN  JOSE.  RlG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

•  3  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

f  I  7S  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.   Sundays  only. 

O    Of)  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
*      v  '      wilh  Stagr.  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 

Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Fellon  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  332  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  -W  DEALERS  IN  «■  FURS. 

310  Iiniome  utreet, 

S.n  Francisco,  California. 


"Tne  San  Franelaean  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mall  to  any  part  ol  tlilw  city,  Ntate,  or 
country,  for  $*.A0  a  year.  Sample  anb- 
acrlpUon,  tbree  month*,  for  fifty  centa. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  talk 
of  war. 

Man  blushes  from  guilt;  woman  from  inno- 
cence— sometimes. 

The  leading  opponent  of  Irish  home  rule  in 
Parliament  is  naldheaded. 

A  man  must  look  up  and  be  hopeful,  particu- 
larly when  he  is  trying  to  drink  from  a  jug. 

Monev  sometimes  makes  the  mare  go;  but  it 
oltener  holds  her  back  to  about  third  place. 

"Teff  Davis  is  only  a  scarecrow,"  says  a  mug- 
wump piper.  Jess' so;  a  sort  of  reminder  of 
the  lost  caws. 

"Do  make  yourselves  at  home,  ladies,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  to  her  visitors;  "I  am  at  home  my- 
self, and  sincerely  wish  you  all  were." 

She  (to  her  partner) — Do  you  like  the  lancers? 
He — Yaas.  It's  so  jolly  to  be  able  to  dance 
with  another  fellow's  partner,  you  know! 

Mary  Anderson  is  said  to  have  purchased  a 
stock  ranch,  out  West  somewhere.  I'erhaps 
Miss  Anderson  intends  to  raise  an  American 
stock  company. 

A  Boston  woman  has  written  a  very  brief  let- 
ter to  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts. It  reads  as  follows:  "Balaam's  ass 
spoke  once— can't  you?" 

A  Long  Island  City  man  has  just  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  common  council,  because  his  be- 
trothed declared  that  she  would  not  marry  an 
alderman.    The  world  does  move. 

It  is  curious  that  Queen  Victoria  has  not 
knighted  the  captain  of  the  Oregon.  To  lose 
such  a  vessel  in  such  a  manner  without  blame 
was  a  remarkable  achievement. 

A  Washington  judge  declares  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  necessity  to  shave  a  man  on  Sunday. 
Note-brokers  will  continue  to  keep  their  estab- 
lishments closed  upon  the  Sabbath. 

The  gang  of  burglars  who  work  for  seven 
straight  hours  to  hammer  a  safe  to  pieces  to  se- 
cure fourteen  cents,  know  something  of  how  a 
country  minister  feels  next  day  after  a  dona- 
tion. 

A  Chicago  man,  who  is  recently  back  from 
Europe,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  scen- 
ery in  Switzerland.  "I  don't  think  much  of  it," 
he  said,  "it's  too  hilly.  Give  me  Illinois  for 
scenery  every  time." 

Angelina  ( reading  fashionable  novel )—  "Two 
loves  in  one  life,"  how  impossible!  Edwin 
( not  taking  it  exactly  as  it  was  meant ) — Yes. 
rather  a  short  allowance  as  times  go,  isn't  it? 
[Angelina  winces. 1 

Brcnon— What  a  sad-looking  fellow  that  Smith 
is!  What  is  the  matter  with  him,  I  wonder? 
Fogs — Why,  didn't  you  ever  hear?  He  was  dis- 
appointed in  love.  Prrurn— What,  jilted— eh? 
Fogg — Oh  dear,  no,  he  married  her. 

Counsel  (on  cross-examination) — What  is 
your  age,  madam?  Witness—  Forty-seven,  sir. 
Counsel— Married  or  single?  Witness— Single. 
I  never  had  an  offer  of  marriage  in  my  life;  and. 
if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the  court,  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I've  «orn  false  teeth  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Counsel— H-m.  That  is  all,  madam. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  shake  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  as  truthful  a  woman  as  you  arc. 

"Grover,"  remarked  Colonel  Lamont,  to  the 
President,  in  the  sanctified  seclusion  of  their 
private  parlor,  "will  you  lend  me  a  corkscrew?' 
"Dan,"  inquired  the  President,  gravely,  "is  this 
a  season  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity?"  "Of 
course  it  is,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Then. 
Dan'l,  pull  the  cob  out  with  your  teeth;"  and 
the  President  smiled  good-naturedly  as  he  care- 
fully laid  his  round,  fat  hand  on  the  jug. 

An  engineer  employed  in  a  Wisconsin  saw- 
mill announced  to  his  boss  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  strike;  everybody  else  was 
striking,  and  he  could  not  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  "Do  you  want  more  pay?"  asked  the 
boss.  "No;  the  pay  is  all  right."  "Want 
shorter  hours?"  "No;  the  hour9  are  all  right." 
"Then  what  do  you  want?"  "I  want  to  go  fish- 
ing this  afternoon,  without  having  mv  pay 
docked.  I'll  be  on  hand  again  in  the  morning." 
He  was  told  to  go,  and  the  "strike"  was  amica- 
bly adjusted  on  that  basis. 

Magistrate  ( to  ne-,v  policeman  ) — Did  you  no- 
tice no  suspicious  characters  about  the  neigh- 
borhood? NrM  Policeman— Shine,  yer  Honor, 
I  saw  but  one  mon,  an'  I  asked  him  wot  he  was 
doin' there  at  that  time  of  night.  Sez  he:  "I 
have  no  business  here  jest  now,  but  I  expects  to 
open  a  jewelry  sthore  in  this  vicinity  later 
on."  At  that  I  sez:  "I  wish  ye  success,  sorr." 
Magistrate  ( disgusted 7—Yes,  and  he  did  open  a 
jewelry  store  in  that  vicinity,  and  stole  seven- 
teen gold  watches.  ffem  Policeman  (after  a 
pause)—  Begorra,  ver  Honor,  the  mon  may  have 
been  a  thafc,  but  he  was  no  loiar. 


The  rules  for  the  prevention  of  senile  disease 
are  all  personal.  They  should  begin  in  youth. 
It  should  be  a  rule  among  grown-up  persons 
never  to  subject  children  to  mental  shocks  and 
unnecessary  criefs.  When  in  the  surrounding 
of  the  child  life  some  grave  calamity  has  occur- 
red, it  is  best  to  make  the  event  as  light  as  pos- 
sible to  the  child,  and  certainly  to  avoid  thrill- 
ing it  with  sights  and  details  which  stir  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  in  the  end  only  leave  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  incurable  wounds  and  oppres- 
sions. Children  should  never  l>e  taken  to  funer- 
als, nor  to  sights  that  cause  a  sense  of  fear  and 
dread  combined  with  great  grief,  nor  to  sichts 
which  call  forth  pain  and  agony  in  man  or  in  the 
lower  animals. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 


Meissonier,  says  a  Paris  letter  to  the  Londo 
World,  is  very  unhappy,  and  complains  bitterly 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  he  will  have  to  go 
about  with  a  picture  under  his  arm  like  a  begin- 
ner instead  of  being  a  veteran.  The  explanation 
of  thi  -  gloom  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Meis- 
sonier has  quarreled  wilhhis  Barn  urn  and  cashier, 
the  picture-dealer  M.  Georges  Petit.  Lately  M. 
Petit  published  some  etchings  by  Meissonier; 
the  other  day  the  master  asked  for  a  statement 
of  accounts,  and  flew  into  a  rage  when  he  saw 
how  few  copies  of  the  etchings  had  h -en  sold. 
"It  could  not  be  so;m>  re  copies  had  been  sold." 
"  Then  you  doubt  my  word,"  replied  M.  Puit. 
Thereupon  Meissonier  went  away  furious.  M. 
Peiit  placed  the  remainder  of  the  edition  of  the 
etchings  upon  a  cart  and  bad  them  deposited  in 
the  court-yard  of  Meissonier's  cloistered  home  in 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  The  quarrel  is  desper- 
ate, and  envenomed  even  unto  death,  and  Meis- 
sonier is  greatly  concerned  over  his  somber  pros- 
pects: for,  in  spite  of  his  great  fame,  he  has 
more  debts  than  riches;  ana  now  that  his  hand 
has  lost  its  firmness,  the  pictures  that  he  at 
present  paints  will  not  tempt  any  other  Barnum 
to  take  him  up  and  "run  him,"  as  the  Yankees 
say. 

At  the  time  when  so  many  lives  were  lost  by 
the  fire  in  Park  Row,  New  York,  General  Meics 
suggested  the  use,  on  such  occasions,  of  an  ordi- 
nary bow  and  arrow,  to  throw  a  line  within  the 
reach  of  the  imperiled  inmates  of  a  building. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  invention,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bartlctt,  of  an  air-gun  which  will  throw  a  heavy- 
line,  with  grapple  hooks,  accurately  at  the  spot 
aimed  at,  and  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  It  weighs  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  become  a  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  every  New  York  hook  and  ladder  company. 
It  will  also  be  used  for  smashing  heavy  plate- 
glass  in  upper  stories,  dislodging  iron  shutters, 
and  in  quickly  raising  hose  and  ladders,  regard- 
less of  obstructions,  to  a  great  height.  With 
the  same  accuracy  that  lines  are  projected  to 
any  height,  grenades  filled  with  chemicals  can 
be  thrown,  and  fire  beyond  the  instant  reach  of 
the  engines  be  quickly  subdued. — Exchange. 


It  is  usually  a  goose,  but  this  time  it  is  a  tur- 
key gobler,  that  has  been  dug  out  of  a  snow- 
bank, where  he  had  been  buried  for  thirty-eight 
days.  This  was  at  Bryant,  Kansas.  The  tur- 
key and  the  man  who  originated  the  story  are 
both  doing  well. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


COSTIVENESS 

affects  seriously  all  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  organs,  ineludiug  the  Kid- 
neys.   When  tin  s  VUU  are  so  affected, 

they  fail  to  extract  from  the  blood  the 
urie  aeid,  which,  earned  through  the  cir- 
culation, causes  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  are  also 
affected  by  costiveness.  causing 

Bilious  Disorders. 

Among  the  warning  symptoms  of  Bilious- 
ness are  Nausea.  Dizziness,  Headache, 
Weakness,  Fever.  Dimness  of  Vision, 
Yellowness  of  Skin.  Pains  in  the  Side, 
Back  and  Shoulders.  Foul  Mouth,  Furred 
Tongue,  Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
Bowels,  VomitiiiL'.  eke. 

The  Stomach  Buffers  when  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  Indigestion  or 

Dyspepsia, 

follows.  Fetid  Breath.  Gastric  Pains, 
Headache,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Water- 
brash.  Nervousness,  and  Depression,  are  all 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  A  Sure  Helief  for  irregu- 
larities of  the  Stomach  and  all  consequent 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 

AYER'S  PILLS. 

They  stimulate  the  stomach,  free  the 
bowels,  healthfully  invigorate  the  torpid 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  by  their  cleansing, 
healing  ami  tonic  properties,  strengthen 
and  purify  the  whole  system,  and  restore 
it  to  a  salutary  and  normal  condition. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Paelrle  Coast. 


Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D. 


"The  San  I  raiii  isnui  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  litis  city,  state,  or 
conntry,  for  $2.50  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


PREPARED 


CARBURET 


(TRADl:>BgHB_ 

FOR  POLLSHpfCgs  aapjil 

stoves,  Grates,ltangeMf 

AND  F.VEPtY    KIND  OF  =sfi:  -  I 

irtd  Sheet Irop  Work, 


.1.  <;.  ALLEN,  sole  Ascent.  I'aclfic  Coast;  10H  Davis  street.  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


TIIK 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  MARCH  8,  1886    $2,000,000 

Agents  In  all  the  Frineipal  Localities. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;         |        E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 

 N  ATUBA  X.  

CHALYBEATE 

MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonic  that  has  no  equal  for  Building  up  the  System.     It  Cures 

IMPOVERISHED  CONDITION  OF  BLOOD,  I  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY, 

GENERAL  DEItlLITY.  DYSPEPSIA. 
UHEEN  SICKNESS  (or  Chlorosis),  Ml  llAii.lt. 

FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  |  SKIN  DISEASES,  Etc. 

t3T  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.-^l 
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NABE 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO 

B07  Market  street,  | 

r.:f- .  _,  Grantl  Hotel  building. 

ritty  years  netore  __  _ 

'  pbic  PIANOS. 


H  ARRI  NGTOnVi  ANO  |  A1JSSiG0 
THE  CHICACOMTTACE  ORGAN 


The  best  piano  made. 


607  Market  street, 
San  Francisco 


ESTES'  SYSTEM 


FOR  CUTTING  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 


Is  the  best  system  now  in  use. 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor. 


Lessons  given  at  1117  Folsom  St., 
W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HF.ALD,  Pre'. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  a*e  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Rook-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  litislness  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  (irammar.  Spelling, 
French.  Uerman,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type- writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORAGE 

W  J,  M.  PIERCE. 


For  Furniture, 
Pianos,  and  other 
goods. 

Advances  made. 

7  3  5  Market  street. 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD   


LESSEES 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  lias  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  eloset 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  Court,  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies. Its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 
plants  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 

Vim  riean  lintels,  (attests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 

■  lie  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEAOINC  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TERMS  : 

Dally  $6-00  per  Year 

Weekly   +  1  on  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  Sao  Francisco, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  oth 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  Mth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  aid 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3d 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  JUNE  ni 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R-  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND  COMMISSION 

M  ERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

AGENCIES : 

ASTORIA— Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse;  John  F. 

McGovekn.  Agent. 
CHICAGO— 01  Michigan  avenue;  T.  B.  McGovhrn, 

Agent. 

LONDON— 4  Bishopgate  street,  within;  Eugene  E. 
Jones,  Agent. 

AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-HAND   AND  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BURF.AU. 
£&*Send  for  circulars.    3  J  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYINC  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock. 

tS" Second-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

HALL'S    SAFE    AND    LOCK  COMPANY, 

211  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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0  AVOID  MIS- 
APPREHENSION. 


I  would  state  that  I  am  not, 
nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers.   Wm.  H.  Porter. 


WILLIAM   H.  PORTER, 

(Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
Undertaker  and  Funeral  Direotor, 
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1  lt)|Kddy  street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  life  of  even  a  popular  and  successful  actor  is  not 
one  of  such  unmixed  delight  as  the  inexperienced  are 
prone  to  picture  it ;  but  it  has  its  compensations.  A  true 
humorist  always  feels  himself  more  than  recompensed  for 
any  little  set-back  to  his  pretensions  by  the  chance  to 
"say  a  good  thing";  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hero  of 
the  following  true  tale  found  at  least  this  consolation. 

A  Portland,  Oregon,  manager,  hearing  of  the  present 
stagnation  in  theatrical  matters  in  San  Francisco,  thought 
it  a  good  time  to  secure  a  leading  man.  He  consequently 
telegraphed  to  an  actor  whose  talents  are  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  that  he  is  generally  able  to  choose  his 
engagements  and  to  command  a  salary  ranging  from  sixty 
dollars  a  week  upward.  Several  dispatches  passed  back 
and  forth  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  at  last,  all 
but  one  very  important  item  being  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  actor  wired  his  intending  manager  as  to  the  terms 
proposed.   The  reply  came  : 

"Ten  dollars  a  week;  you  pay  your  expenses." 

The  astounded  actor  was  for  a  moment  overwhelmed 
by  the  munificent  offer.  Only  for  a  moment,  however; 
and  the  obliging  wire  bore  back  the  prompt  answer: 

"Terms  accepted ;  will  swim  up,  to  save  expenses." 

But  he  has  not  yet  started  to  "swim  out  for  glory"  in 
the  direction  of  Portland. 


Our  Barclay  has  risen  to  explain  why  he  introduced  in- 
to Congress  the  Unclaimed  Land  bill.  And  now,  if  Cali- 
fornia will  rise  to  explain  why  it  introduced  Mr.  Henley 
into  Congress  it  will  solve  a  still  more  perplexing  riddle, 
that  must  have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  guessing  power  of 
his  fellow-members. 

However,  the  Hon.  Bare  may  find  some  comfort  in  the 
reflection  that  many  of  them  must  be  too  much  taken  up 
with  wondering  how  they  themselves  got  there  to  have 
much  speculation  left  for  any  one  else's  appearance. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  reason  given  by  a  Carson  man 
for  opposing  William  M.  Stewart  for  the  United  States 
senatorship. 

"But,"  said  the  San  Francisco  man,  "Bill  Stewart  can 
talk,  can't  he?" 

"Talk?  I  believe  you!  and  that's  just  the  trouble.  I 
don't  believe  in  introducing  any  Bill  that  will  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  just  tor  one  man's  benefit." 

There  is  in  San  Francisco  a  busy  lawyer,  whose  prac- 
tice lies  principally  in  the  divorce  and  probate  courts. 
The  other  day  a  friend  was  standing  by  while  the 
legal  gentleman  was  counting  over  a  tempting  roll  of 
government  bonds,  preparatory  to  handing  them  over  to 
the  lawful  inheritor,  when  he  paused,  viewed  them  con- 
templatively, and  thoughtfully  remarked : 

"Strange,  that  though  so  many  seek  my  aid  to  shake  off 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  not  a  solitary  client  ever  makes 
an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds  of  patrimony!" 


It  seems  from  the  latest  press  news  that  Patti  and  Nico- 
lini  have  been  getting  married  once  more.  I  should  think 
they  would  begin  to  feel  discouraged.  About  two  years 
ago  one  of  our  enterprising  dailies  gave  a  succinct  and  de- 
tailed account  of  a  marriage  contracted  by  this  har- 
monious couple,  and  even  then  the  event  was  said  to  have 
antedated  the  account  by  about  one  year. 

Other  papers,  with  noble  emulation,  have  followed  up 
the  lead  so  auspiciously  opened,  and  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present  the  entire  American  press  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  any  period  of  unusual  depression  in  the  news 
market  to  announce  a  marriage  between  Patti  and  Nicolini. 
If  they  don't  stay  married  this  time  the  chances  are  that 
all's  lost,  and  the  past-worthy-grand  tenor  will  die  a  lone, 
lorn  widower. 

The  latest  ceremony  took  place  at  Swansea,  Wales, 
amid  the  rejoicing  of  the  surrounding  "peasantry,"  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  lighting  of  bonfires,  and  other  local 
disturbances.  Nicolini  posing  as  an  English  country 
squire  and  the  tuneful  Patti  as  the  lady  of  the  manor,  must 
have  seemed  very  much  like  a  full-dress  rehearsal  of  a 
new  light  opera. 

The  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  a  "civil"  one — which 
is  more  than  can  be  truthfully  asserted  of  the  comments 
thereon.  A  statistically  inclined  person,  who  is  looking 
over  this  paragraph,  remarks,  that  if  newspaper  weddings 
count,  the  "happy  couple"  have  by  actual  computation 
enjoyed  a  whole  year  of  honey-moons,  and  it  is  now  the 
fourth  of  July  on  the  next  year. 


Marriages  naturally  suggest  engagements,  and  any  in- 
vention calculated  to  lessen  the  expense  of  this  most  per- 
ilous and  costly  luxury,  which  has  so  often  resulted  in 
financial  shipwreck  to  the  fond,  devoted  donkey  whose 
zeal  out-runs  his  salary,  must  be  hailed  as  a  "sweet  boon." 
Such  an  invention  is  the  "patent,  adjustable  engagement 
ring,"  a  money-saving  arrangement  which  originated  in 
the  brain  of  an  impecunious  but  susceptible  and  very 
"engaging"  young  society  man.  The  inventor  has  found 
the  item  of  engagement  rings  a  very  considerable  addi- 
tion to  his  yearly  expenses.  He  says  it  is  the  most  prob- 
able thing  in  the  world  that,  after  being  engaged  to  an 
esthetic  being,  with  slim,  claw-like  hands,  a  natural  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  should  send  a  man  next  time  to  a  roly- 
poly  girl,  with  fat,  pudgy  fingers;  and  there's  an  engage- 
ment diamond  to  be  reset.  His  assortment  of  settings 
of  various  sizes  represents  a  goodly  sum,  yet  brings  so  little 
as  old  gold  that  he  has  smoked  up  three  engagement 
rings  in  one  forenoon. 

The  new  invention  is,  however,  warranted  to  fit  any 
finger,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  most  suspi- 
cious that  it  was  made  to  order  for  her  own  first  finger. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  a  certain  broker's  office, 
at  a  rather  low  number  on  Pine  street.  Call  when  the 
proprietor  is  out,  O  discursive  youth,  and  you  will  hear 
from  his  handsome  clerk  something  to  your  advantage. 


An  English  tourist  arrived  at  the  Palace  this  week,  after 
an  extended  trip  through  the  orange-growing  counties. 
In  giving  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  he  rather 
pompously  remarked — 

"The  English  tourists  take  up  more  land  than  any 
one. 

"Yes,  I've  noticed  that  they  do,"  said  the  titled  but  af- 
fable clerk,  as  he  glanced  at  the  speaker's  feet.  And 
now  the  British  brain  is  wrestling  with  the  problem, 
"what  the  fellah  meant,  y'  knaw." 


It  is  said  that  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast  will  appeal  to 
their  sympathizers  to  "come  down"  with  substantial  sup- 
port of  the  cause.  No  doubt  the  appeal  will  be  success- 
ful— an  orange  peel,  if  properly  presented,  will  make  any 
one  come  down. 

Dr.  Jewell,  in  his  late  discourse  on  the  effect  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  incidentally  remarks 
that  "the  liver  of  a  healthy  man  weighs  three  or  four 
pounds." 


The  great  trouble  with  this  kind  of  scientific  informa- 
tion is  the  impossibility  of  applying  it  to  any  practical  use. 
Ho  w  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  a  healthy  man  to  find  out 
whether  his  liver  has  just  the  correct  weight  or  not?  He 
may  be  feeding  up  his  liver  in  a  fattening-pen  when  he 
ought  to  be  reducing  its  weight  under  a  severe  course  of 
exercise  and  sweating-blankets,  or  vice  versa.  Before  Dr. 
Jewell  goes  to  work  to  set  healthy  men  to  worrying  them- 
selves sick  over  the  possible  weight  of  their  livers,  he 
should  devise  some  scheme  for  weighing  a  man's  liver 
while  he  is  yet,  as  Dick  Swiveller  remarks,  "a  liverer." 
By  the  time  Dr.  Jewell  has  got  hold  of  a  man's  liver  to 
see  if  it  be  of  the  regulation  weight,  that  man  has,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  given  up  his  bad  habits,  without  any  warning 
from  that  tiresome  organ. 


Is  it  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  or  some  other  man, 
who  says:  "A  man  may  be  an  evil  liver  and  yet  have  a 
'heap  of  gall'"?  Anyway,  it  belongs  to  "Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  as  taught  by  observation. 


"There  was  once,"  says  ^Esop,  "a  dog  whom  his  mas- 
ter had  trained  to  churn  the  butter  by  traveling  on  a 
young  tread-mill  with  an  arm  attached  to  the  crank  of 
the  churn.  The  dog,  being  lazy,  concluded  one  morn- 
ing to  shirk.  So,  when  he  saw  the  farmer's  wife  putting 
the  cream  into  the  churn,  he  winked  at  the  cat,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'Not  this  morn;  s'mother  morn,  mayhap,'  and 
put  out  for  the  highway. 

"His  master  whistled,  and  called  him  by  name,  and 
swore  frightfully ;  but  Tray  could  not  hear  his  kind  mas- 
ter, because  he  was  out  of  ear-shot ;  and  none  are  so  deaf 
as  those  that  can't  hear. 

"This  fool  dog,  or,  more  accurately,  this  dog-gone  fool, 
ran  all  day,  for  fear  he  would  be  caught  and  made  to  work 
the  tread-mill  for  half  an  hour.  When  night  was  approach- 
ing he  was  foot-sore,  famished,  and  if  he  wanted  his  sup- 
per he  must  either  go  back  or  keep  on  around  the  world. 
Tray,  however,  did  not  know  that  the  world  is  round,  or 
the  probability  is  that  such  a  blamed  idiot  would  have 
kept  on.  He  did  the  right  thing,  as  many  persons  do, 
because  he  didn't  know  any  wrong  way; — if  he  had,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  way. 

"It  was  near  midnight  when  poor  Tray,  half  starved 
and  quite  tuckered  out,  reached  home.  He  had  run  sev- 
enteen leagues  and  several  furlongs." 

yEsop  paused  here,  but  he  did  not  make  the  pun ;  he 
was  too  smart,  though  he  was  only  a  poor  slave.  So  he 
let  the  furlong  go,  and  proceeded: 

"If  Tray  had  stayed  at  home  and  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness he  would  have  traveled  just  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  would  have  had  a  pan  of  the  buttermilk  and  a  good 
supper." 

Moral — Lazy  people  will  break  their  necks  running 
away  from  work,  when  if  they  would  only  go  out  to  look 
for  it,  in  San  Francisco,  it  would  run  away  from  them. 


In  our  advanced  civilization,  said  the  street  philoso- 
pher, there  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  death. 
The  pistol,  the  rope,  the  swimming  baths,  or  the  Oak- 
land train,  is  responsible  for  the  sudden  and  violent  tak- 
ing off  of  the  great  majority;  while  even  among  those 
who  die  in  their  beds,  nine  out  of  ten  have  a  doctor. 


"Would  you  like  the  rest?"  asked  the  gentle  poet, 
looking  mildly  around  the  party  of  non-resistants  to 
whom  he  had  just  read  fifteen  pages  of  his  last  poem — 
"would  you  like  the  rest?" 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  that  dreadful  and  unfeeling 
young  Merrithought ;  "but  don't  be  too  particular  about 
the  rest.   Any  rest  will  do  us." 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  these  tender  creatures  of  soul  and 
sentiment  thus  chilled  by  the  withering  breath  of  a  cold, 
cold  world!  And  yet  that  shallow-pated  Merrithought 
became  at  once,  from  some  occult  cause,  the  petted  idol 
of  the  evening. 
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TIRED. 

So  tired;  dear  soul,  pray  let  us  rest. 

It  is  not  oft  we  fold  our  weary  hands, 

Unmindful  of  the  working  world's  demands. 
Let's  welcome  Peace,  our  seldom  guest : 
A  cold,  gray  wall,  by  care  caressed, 

Forbiddingly  before  us  grimly  stands. 

When  smiling  Hope  breathes  forth  her  sweet  com- 
mands, 

The  barrier,  at  her  glad  behest, 

Will,  like  a  bad  dream,  fade  away, 

And  golden  sunbeams  flood  the  whole 
Pathway  of  gloom.    Yes,  it  is  best— 

We  can  not  climb  the  wall  to-day; 

Then,  let  us  rest,  dear  patient  soul; 
I  pray  thee,  pray  thee,  let  us  rest. 

tone  I.,  /ones,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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"One  month  from  to-day,"  said  Kate. 

"It  will  be  a  long  month  for  me,"  I  replied,  "but  then 
it  is  February,  and  we  are  not  in  leap-year." 

Her  rosy  lips  parted  the  least  in  the  world  as  she  re- 
torted : 

"A  long  month  for  you !  And  don't  you  think  it  will  be 
just  as  long  for  me?" 

"Of  course  it  will,  my  darling,"  I  answered;  "you  have 
a  month  to  wait  and  so  have  I.  Just  eight  weeks  for  the 
two  of  us;  and  I'm  sure  we  shall  both  think  we've  waited 
forty  weeks  at  least." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  said  "good-night,"  and  turned 
away  from  the  front  gate  of  her  father's  house.  The  gate 
had  been  between  us  for  several  minutes;  somehow  it 
often  happened  that  we  exchanged  our  evening  farewells  at 
this  spot,  especially  when  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  stars 
winked  their  approval. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  we  were  fixing  the  date  of  a 
very  important  event  in  our  lives.  The  surmise  would  be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Kate  was  to  be  my  bride  in  four  weeks  from  that  time. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and 
I  had  known  her  from  childhood.  I  was  in  love  with  her 
for  years,  but  didn't  know  it  until  I  was  sent  away  to  col- 
lege and  found  how  much  I  missed  seeing  her.  When  I 
finished  my  studies  and  received  my  diploma  as  a  full- 
fledged  doctor  of  medicine,  I  ventured  to  open  my  heart 
to  her.  A  comparison  of  notes  and  emotions  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  reciprocity  of  feeling;  she  was  in 
love  with  me,  and  had  been  so  all  along.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  we  should  be- 
come engaged ;  and  as  we  were  both  poor  and  without 
fame  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  fail  to  keep  the 
engagement.  Rich  people  find  many  stumbling-blocks 
on  the  road  to  matrimony,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  those 
who  haven't  a  dollar,  nor  any  immediate  prospect  of  one. 
They  can  do  as  they  like.  As  we  liked  and  loved  each 
other,  I  asked  Kate  to  name  the  day,  and  she  named  it. 

I  went  home  a  happy  man,  and  would  have  been  un- 
willing to  change  places  with  the  governor  of  the  state  or 
the  emperor  of  China.  Four  weeks  later  I  should  be 
married  to  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  life  worth  living  for.  Meantime  I  must  look 
around  and  determine  what  to  do.  I  was  alone  in  the 
world ;  had  fought  my  way  through  college  and  the  medi- 
cal school ;  had  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket  and  none  in 
the  bank ;  possessed  two  or  three  dozen  books,  a  small 
wardrobe,  and  a  stout  heart ;  also  a  clear  conscience  and 
the  broad  parchment  which  confirmed  my  right  to  the 
title  of  M.  D.  Books,  clothing,  heart  and  conscience 
were  good  things  to  have,  and  so  was  the  diploma.  I  un- 
folded it  when  I  reached  my  room,  and  contemplated  the 
Latin  phraseology  and  the  signatures  of  the  professors 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem,  for  myself  as  well  as 
for  it  and  them.  » 

Kingsville  was  a  rural  township  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  square 
miles.  The  post  village  iri  the  center  was  known  as 
Kingsville  Plain,  probably  because  it  was  in  a  valley  and 
close  by  the  shore  of  a  small  lake,  which  generally  pre- 
sented a  plane  surface.  Sometimes  the  sharp  winds  from 
over  the  hills  and  far  away  roughened  the  water  and 
rolled  a  miniature  surf  upon  the  little  sandy  beach, 
which  was  shaded  by  some  old  pines  and  here  and  there 
a  weather-beaten  oak.  The  village  was  not  altogether 
regular  in  construction.  As  you  climbed  the  hill  and 
looked  at  the  assemblage  of  dwellings,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  dropped  down  in  a  colossal  handful  from 
the  sky  and  were  left  where  they  fell.  About  half  these 
houses  had  realized  that  such  order  was  disorderly,  and 
had  made  an  effort  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  double 
line  and  thus  form  a  street.  The  result  of  this  struggle 
was  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  militia  on  training- 
day,  the  line  was  considerably  out  of  line,  but  then  it 
showed  a  good  intention.  The  other  half  of  the  houses 
were  scattered  with  the  irregularity  of  bricks  from  an 
overturned  cart.  Some  had  their  front  yards  in  the  rear, 
and  some  of  the  front  doors  were  closed  altogether,  and 
nailed  up  because  there  was  no  way  of  reaching  them 
from  the  street.  But  the  houses  were  all  comfortable 
enough  inside,  and  when  you  were  seated  before  their 


cheerful  fires  it  made  little  difference  to  you  whether  the 
dwelling  was  on  the  street  or  off  on  its  own  hook.  Yes, 
it  did  make  a  difference.  Kate  lived  in  one  of  the  strag- 
gling houses,  and  I  thought  it  more  attractive  than  any  of 
the  prim  and  orderly  residences  that  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  stand  themselves  in  a  row. 

My  parents  had  died  some  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  write.  My  father  left  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
be  divided  among  several  children.  I  made  use  of  my 
share  to  procure  my  education,  and  managed,  by  teach- 
ing school  in  winter  and  coaching  a  few  wealthy  students 
at  college,  to  launch  myself  on  the  world  without  any 
debts.  At  the  time  I  proposed  to  Kate  and  was  accepted, 
our  dual  possessions,  when  set  down  and  footed  up,  left 
very  little  to  carry ;  in  fact,  the  united  total  formed  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  burden.  My  diploma  was  the  most  im- 
portant item,  and  I  laid  it  away  with  great  care. 

I  determined  to  start  in  medical  practice  then  and 
there.  Next  morning  I  invested  two  of  my  remaining 
dollars  in  a  sign,  irreverently  denominated  a  "shingle." 
It  bore  my  name  in  large  capitals,  "Frederick  Morton, 
M.  D.,"  and  I  contemplated  it,  when  finished,  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  with  which  I  had  regarded  the  diploma. 
I  hired  a  room  suitable  for  an  office,  placed  my  sign 
where  it  could  be  seen  of  men,  and  then  stood  awhile  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  to  observe  the  effect. 

Several  persons  passed  without  noticing  the  addition  to 
the  mural  ornamentation  of  Kingsville.  I  began  to  feel 
blue  around  the  corners  of  my  mouth,  when  two  men 
emerged  from  the  tavern  and  proceeded  up  the  sidewalk. 
One  of  them  caught  sight  of  my  shingle,  and  directed  his 
friend's  attention  to  it. 

"Frederick  Morton,  M.  D.,"  said  the  latter,  slowly. 
"Another  pill." 

"And  in  large  gold  letters,  too,"  said  the  other.  "I'm 
afraid  the  gilding  is  worth  more  than  the  pill." 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  beginning  for  my  profes- 
sional career.  I  observed  carefully  the  face  of  the  maker 
of  this  heartless  joke,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  fate 
would  sometime  throw  him  into  my  hands  for  treatment. 
Thus  could  I  be  revenged. 

Then  I  sought  Charley  Bliss,  an  old  friend  of  my  boy- 
hood. We  had  grown  somewhat  apart  in  later  years,  as 
Charley  had  been  to  California  and  made  some  money 
while  I  was  attending  to  my  studies;  he  cared  nothing  for 
medicine,  nor  any  thing  else  that  had  mental  work  about, 
it,  and  I  knew  very  little  of  the  matters  in  which  he  was 
interested.  I  told  him  of  my  "setting  up  as  a  doctor," 
and  took  hirn  around  to  my  office,  where  he  laughed, 
rather  rudely  I  thought,  at  the  joke  about  the  gilded 
pill.  He  didn't  think  I  had  done  wisely  in  trying  my 
luck  in  my  native  town,  and  quoted  the  scriptural 
phrase  about  the  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

"Tell  you  what,  Fred,"  said  he,  "goto  California  with 
me,  and  start  in  a  new  land.  Find  a  good  place  in  the 
mines,  where  they've  plenty  of  gold,  and  each  man  car- 
ries a  revolver  and  a  bowie-knife.  Splendid  spot  for  all 
kinds  of  practice ;  you  can  charge  high  for  your  services, 
and  if  times  are  as  good  as  when  I  left  there'll  be  a  new 
bullet-wound  to  dress  every  day.  Come  along,  and  don't 
think  of  stopping  here.  Kingsville's  altogether  too 
healthy  and  peaceful  for  a  doctor  to  succeed  in." 

I  wanted  to  tell  him  of  my  engagement ;  but  somehow 
I  hesitated,  as  I  knew  Charley  had  practical  notions  and 
would  ridicule  the  possession  of  a  bird  without  the  cage  to 
contain  it.  So  I  kept  silence  on  the  subject,  and  we 
talked  of  other  matters  till  he  left  for  his  dinner,  and  I 
was  shortly  called  to  mine. 

From  a  medical  point  of  view  Kingsville  was  not  a  de- 
sirable spot.  The  air  and  water  were  pure,  and  likewise 
the  morals ;  the  people  were  sober  and  industrious,  and 
consequently  good  health  was  monotonous  in  its  preva- 
lence. During  my  first  week  not  a  single  patient  of  any 
kind  came  to  me,  and  on  the  second  my  practice  was 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  molar  for  a  man 
who  refused  to  pay  me  because  I  brought  away  a  piece  of 
the  jaw  with  the  tooth.  He  left  the  extracted  goods  as 
my  reward,  but  as  it  was  very  unlikely  that  any  one  would 
wish  to  purchase  a  second-hand  tooth,  I  could  not  see  any 
prospect  of  turning  my  labors  into  cash.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  week  matters  improved  a  little  in  ap- 
pearance. A  well-to-do  citizen  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever; 
I  knew  he  had  spoken  approvingly  of  me,  and  the  thought 
arose  that  he  had  caught  the  fever  on  purpose  to  give  me 
a  case.  But  he  was  only  a  fair-weather  friend,  as  it 
turned — a  friend  for  prosperity  alone.  He  used  to  hope 
I  would  do  well;  said  he  remembered  my  father,  and 
once  voted  in  his  favor  as  town  supervisor ;  in  fact,  he 
said  so  much  that  I  set  him  down  as  a  true  man  of  the 
kind  that  is  said  to  adhere  to  you  in  sickness  as  in  health. 
But  he  wasn't.  When  sickness  came  upon  him  he  sent 
for  old  Dr.  Bassett,  and  said  he  couldn't  trust  himself  in 
the  hands  of  a  youth  without  experience.  How  could 
he  expect  me  to  have  experience  without  practice? 
Wasn't  it  his  duty,  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher,  to  give  me 
a  chance  to  show  my  medical  knowledge  or  the  lack  of 
it? 

While  I  was  meditating  upon  the  ingratitude  of  man 
and  mentally  calling  the  well-to-do  citizen  a  variety  of 
hard  names,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  office. 
In  compliance  with  my  prompt  "come  in"  there  entered 


a  sharp-featured  stranger,  who  uttered  a  hurried  "Good- 
morning"  and  dropped  into  the  chair  to  which  I  invited 
him.  He  came  to  business  while  nestling  and  twisting 
rather  uneasily. 

"Are  you  Dr.  Morton?" 

I  nodded  assent. 

"Young  doctor,  I  see." 

A.gain  I  nodded. 

"Would  like  a  good  thing,  I  suppose?" 

I  smiled  as  I  made  verbal  acknowledgment  of  my 
youth  and  my  willingness  to  engage  in  any  good  thing. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  can  let  you  into  something  that 
will  pay.    And  all  straight  and  above  board." 

I  intimated  that  I  desired  nothing  that  would  be  other- 
wise than  honorable. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  continued  my  visitor;  "a 
man  never  makes  any  thing  by  going  on  a  crooked  road 
when  there's  a  straight  one  alongside  it.  Be  sure  you're 
fight  then  go  ahead,  and  don't  fear  anybody.  That's 
my  motto.    Now,  here's  what  I've  got  to  say  and  show." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  and  handed  to  me  a  small 
box  of  tin,  of  the  kind  used  by  druggists  for  the  reception 
of  ointment  or  pills. 

I  examined  the  parcel,  and  found  that  it  purported  to 
contain  "malarial  pills,"  made  by  somebody  whose  name 
was  new  to  me.  No  doubt  there  was  an  expression  of 
wonderment  on  my  face  as  the  stranger  continued  his 
talk,  without  waiting  for  me  to  ask  a  question. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "there's  a  new  disease  out  in  the 
last  few  years,  or  rather  there's  a  general  name  for  a 
dozen  things  all  at  once.  When  you  doctors  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  a  man  you  call  it  'malaria.' " 

I  made  no  sign  of  assent  or  the  reverse,  other  than  a 
smile,  but  allowed  him  to  go  on. 

"Now,  them  pills  are  just  the  thing  for  malaria.  I 
make  'em  myself;  nothing  but  flour  and  honey,  'pon  my 
word.  They  do  lots  of  good  and  can't  possibly  do  harm." 

"You  are  certainly  right  in  the  latter  proposition,"  I 
remarked,  quietly. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  was  the  response.  "Now,"  he 
continued,  "there's  to  be  a  convention  here  next  week,  as 
you  know,  and  I  want  to  work  off  five  hundred 
boxes  of  these  pills  on  it.  While  the  convention 
is  going  on  IH  have  a  boy  put  some  pepper  or 
other  harmless  stuff  on  the  stove,  that'll  give 
everybody  a  headache;  I'll  be  around  with  the  pills; 
you  can  say  it's  malaria  and  the  pills  will  cure  it;  they'll 
buy  'em  and  we'll  share  the  profits.  Perfectly  honorable 
transaction,  as  everybody'll  get  well  right  off,  and  you 
won't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  boy  who  fixes  the 
stove." 

I  made  no  answer  beyond  indicating  with  my  index 
finger  the  position  of  the  door.  He  took  the  hint  and  de- 
parted. 

To  keep  Kate  in  good  spirits,  and  particularly  to  en- 
courage the  family,  I  hired  a  small  boy  to  come  for  me 
now  and  then  with  a  request  to  go  to  see  some  one  who 
was  in  urgent  need  of  medical  aid.  Sometimes  his  mes- 
sages were  verbal  and  sometimes  in  writing  (previously 
scribbled  by  myself),  and  I  always  went  at  once  when 
summoned.  My  darling  shared  my  professional  zeal.  No 
matter  what  tender  love  passages  might  be  in  utterance  at 
the  moment,  or  how  closely  our  hands  might  be  clasped, 
she  always  rose  at  the  call,  and  assumed  an  attitude 
worthy  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

"Go,  Fred,"  she  would  say,  and  "relieve  suffering  hu- 
manity. Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  when  you  come 
back  throw  a  pebble  against  the  parlor  window,  and  I'll 
come  to  the  door  without  troubling  the  old  folks." 

I  generally  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  prearranged  signal.  Kate  was  inclined  to 
be  inquisitive  about  my  patients,  but  I  threw  out  a  hint 
about  "professional  secrecy,"  and  the  subject  was  dropped 
by  mutual  consent. 

My  boy  did  well  in  summoning  me  from  the  house  of 
my  beloved  and  giving  me  a  good  reputation  there.  I 
ventured  a  step  further,  and  on  the  Saturday  which  ended 
the  second  week  of  my  "practice"  I  summoned  him. 

"David,"  said  I,  as  I  dropped  a  dime  into  a  hand  which 
bore  many  traces  of  alluvium,  "to-morrow  I  want  you  to 
come  to  the  church.  Speak  to  the  sexton  and  tell  him 
I'm  wanted." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And,  David,  if  the  choir  is  singing  when  you  come, 
wait  till  they  are  through  and  the  minister  has  begun 

preaching." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  all  to-night,  David;  you  can  go." 
"Yes,  sir." 

Next  morning,  while  the  choir  was  singing  "Corona- 
tion" and  had  nearly  reached  the  last  stanza,  I  saw  David 
walk  up  the  aisle  to  the  pulpit  and  whisper  to  the  minister. 
The  good  man  listened  and  then  pointed  in  my  direction. 
The  boy  came  to  me  and  nodded,  and  I  went  out  just  as 
the  congregation  was  nestling  down  at  the  end  of  the 
hymn.  I  lost  a  portion  of  the  intended  effect;  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  boy  and  partly  of  the  sexton,  the  latter  having 
absented  himself  from  his  place.  David  was  zealous, 
and  not  finding  the  sexton  he  concluded  that  the  best 
thing  was  to  speak  to  the  clergyman. 

Three  weeks  of  the  four  were  gone,  and  no  practice. 
Charley  Bliss  dropped  in  to  see  me  occasionally,  and  we 
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talked  about  old  times,  new  times,  and  coming  times, 
though  somehow  I  couldn't  venture  to  tell  him  of  my  ap- 
proaching marriage.  We  went  one  afternoon  for  a  row  on 
the  lake.  While  we  were  on  the  waterone  of  the  thole- 
pins gave  way,  and  a  new  one  was  wanted.  Some  pins 
were  lying  under  the  seat,  and  I  speedily  fished  them  out. 
They  were  too  large,  but  I  whittled  one  of  them  down  and 
fitted  it  to  its  place.  The  knife  was  a  large  one,  which  I 
bought  of  a  strolling  peddler  while  at  college.  It  fre- 
quently lay  on  the  desk  in  my  office,  and  one  day  I  scratch- 
ed my  initials  on  the  handle,  without  forgetting  the  profes- 
sional honors.  "F.  M.,  M.  D.,"  was  the  result  of  my  la- 
bors with  the  point  of  a  scalpel  which  served  as  an  engrav- 
ing tool.  Somebody  came  in  while  I  was  at  work  upon 
it,  and  wanted  my  opinion  concerning  a  bottle  of  cough 
mixture  he  had  just  bought.  I  was  civil,  polite  even,  but 
as  he  offered  no  fee  I  did  not  suspend  operations  during 
his  visit. 

While  I  was  adjusting  the  thole-pin,  the  knife  slipped 
from  my  hand  and  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
As  the  water  was  about  sixty  feet  deep  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  follow  the  specimen  of  Sheffield  in- 
dustry in  the  hope  of  recovering  it.  Had  I  known  the 
future  importance  of  that  knife  I  might  have  risked  a  dive 
or  two. 

That  evening  I  was  at  Kate's  side.  David  was  in- 
structed not  to  call  me  out,  and  so  our  tete-a-tete  was  unin- 
terrupted until  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  Just  before 
we  separated  at  the  gate  she  referred  to  the  approaching 
event,  and  added : 

"I'm  real  glad,  Fred,  you're  getting  into  so  good  a 
practice,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  start  with  in 
housekeeping.  What  a  pity  Mr.  Brown  did  not  send  for 
you  instead  of  Dr.  Bassett." 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  well-to-do  citizen  who  wouldn't  let 
me  experiment  with  his  fever. 

"Never  mind  Mr.  Brown,"  I  answered,  "I'll  have  a 
good  fee  out  of  him  yet;"  and  with  that  I  made  myadieu, 
and  departed. 

i^*Kate  passed  the  next  day  and  evening  at  her  aunt's, 
and  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  when  the  shades  of  night  fell. 
I  took  a  moonlight  stroll  around  the  lake  and  among  the 
hills,  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  I  came  home  and 
went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  done  tinging  the  hill- 
tops above  the  village  and  was  mounting  into  the  sky,  I 
was  roused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door.  I  did  not  rise  with 
alacrity,  and  was  not  in  the  best  of  temper  as  I  stepped 
into  my  clothes  and  prepared  to  see  my  visitor.  I  am  sure 
I  presented  an  unamiable  appearance,  and  was  not  as 
calm  as  was  my  wont.  I  was  dreaming  of  Kate  at  the 
moment  I  was  awakened,  and  it  wasn't  pleasant  to  be 
summoned  thus  to  the  sober  realities  of  life. 

The  man  wanted  something  for  a  child  suffering  from 
an  over-dose  of  plum-pudding.  I  gave  him  a  simple 
remedy,  and  received  my  first  fee,  half  a  dollar,  which  in- 
cluded the  medicine. 

I  unlocked  my  desk  in  search  of  some  paper  in  which  to 
wrap  the  medicine.  Something  green  and  soiled  lay 
there,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  particularly,  as  I  was  not 
fully  awake  and  the  desk  was  in  a  dark  corner.  I  had 
been  experimenting  with  litmus  paper  and  acids,  and 
presumed,  if  I  presumed  any  thing,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  slips  I  had  dipped  in  some  coloring  liquid  and  re- 
served for  future  use  and  examination. 

When  my  patron  had  gone  I  returned  to  bed,  to  sleep, 
perchance  to  dream.  And  in  that  sleep  what  dreams  may 
(and  did)  come ! 

Half  an  hour  after,  I  was  again  aroused,  and  this 
time  three  men  entered,  one  of  them  being  my  late  cus- 
tomer. 

"Success  has  come  at  last,"  I  remarked  to  myself. 
"An  epidemic  of  plum-pudding  has  broken  out  among 
the  children,  and  I  shall  be  prosperous  and  happy." 

"Dr.  Morton,"  said  one  of  the  strangers,  "this  is  a  very 
serious  case." 

"Quite  likely,"  I  answered,  "but  not  at  all  dangerous. 
What  are  the  symptoms?" 

"You  probably  know  yourself." 

"Is  it  the  same  case?"  I  asked,  as  I  turned  to  him  who 
had  waked  and  called  me  early. 

The  three  exchanged  glances,  and  then  one  of  them 
said  it  was. 

"Has  there  been  any  alarming  development?"  was  my 
next  query. 

"Rather,  especially  for  you,"  was  the  response. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "Explain  yourself." 

"7Hfisthe  matter,"  said  one  of  the  trio;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  advanced  to  my  desk.  I  had  left  the  key  in  the 
lock  when  I  wrapped  up  the  medicine  for  my  fifty-cent 
customer,  and  it  was  still  there.  The  stranger  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  key,  and  I  sprang  forward. 

"Stop,  sir!"  I  shouted.  "What  do  you  mean  byopen- 
ing  my  desk  without  permission  ?" 

"I  want  to  see  what  is  in  it." 

"Not  unless  I  choose,"  was  my  angry  response. 

"Well,  what  have  you  there?" 

"It  is  none  of  your  business  what  I  have." 

"It  is  my  business,  and  you  had  better  tell  me." 

I  ordered  the  men  to  leave  my  office  instantly,  and  used 
some'sharp  words  in  giving  expression  to  my  wishes.  They 
did  not  go,  but  listened  with  a  .strange  sort  of  patience 


to  what  I  had  to  say.  After  a  time  I  cooled  a  little  and 
sat  down,  and  told  them  there  was  nothing  in  the  desk 
except  a  few  scraps  of  paper,  half  a  dozen  letters,  and 
some  of  the  instruments  and  medicines  that  formed  my 
stock  in  trade. 

"Is  there  any  money  there?"  said  the  man  who  had 
spoken. 

"Money!  Certainly  not,"  I  answered ;  and  I  laughed  at 
the  idea.  "What  little  money  I  have  is  here ;"  and  I  ex- 
hibited a  pocket-book  so  thin  as  to  suggest  experiments 
in  a  rolling-mill. 

With  an  air  of  triumph  I  returned  my  pocket-book  to 
its  place,  and  told  my  visitors  they  had  better  go. 
As  they  declined  to  do  so  I  became  sarcastic, 
and  quizzed  them  about  the  weather,  or  any  thing  else 
that  occurred  to  me.  In  this  way  perhaps  half  an  hour 
was  passed,  when  there  was  another  knock,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  one  of  my  visitors. 

A  fourth  man  entered  and  presented  a  paper.  It  was 
a  warrant  for  my  arrest ! 

While  I  stood  fairly  dumb  with  astonishment  one  of 
the  men  opened  my  desk  and  called  the  others  and  my- 
self to  observe  that  two  national  bank  notes  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  were  lying  among  the  letters  and  paper 
scraps. 

I  was  led  away  to  the  office  of  the  magistrate  who  had 
issued  the  warrant,  and  there  learned  the  reason  of  my 
arrest.  The  case  was  so  strong  against  me  that  I  was 
committed  at  once.  The  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and 
they  found  an  indictment  against  me,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  trial. 

This  was  the  showing  against  me: 

People  retire  early  in  Kingsville,  and  you  rarely  see  a 
light  burning  thereafter  eleven  o'clock.  About  half-past 
eleven  on  the  night  before  my  arrest  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
sons  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  kitchen;  going  to  a  win- 
dow which  overlooked  the  kitchen  he  saw  a  man  leave 
the  door  and  dart  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  near  by. 
The  son  alarmed  the  household,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  bureau  in  the  paternal  Brown's  bed-room  had  been 
opened  and  several  articles  stolen,  the  most  important 
being  two  national  bank  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  news  of  the  robbery  was  cir- 
culated. Suspicion  did  not  fall  upon  any  one  until  the 
man  who  called  upon  me  to  prescribe  for  the  pudding- 
surfeited  child  (the  case  was  genuine)  happened  to  men- 
tion what  he  knew.  He  stood  by  my  desk  as  I  prepared 
the  medicine;  and  when  I  opened  it  in  search  of  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper  his  eye  rested  on  a  bank  note  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  thought  it  very  odd  that  a  young  doc- 
tor should  have  a  bill  of  that  denomination,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  robbery  he  naturally  mentioned  what  he  had 
seen. 

The  bureau  had  evidently  been  forced  open  with  a 
strong  knife,  or  some  similar  implement.  Soon  after  my 
patron  had  told  his  story  a  boy  found  a  knife  under  the 
trees  where  the  robber  was  seen  by  young  Brown  to  go. 

It  was  a  large-sized  clasp-knife,  and  bore  the  initials 
"F.  M.,  M.  D." 

The  warrant  for  my  arrest  was  sought  at  once,  and 
while  one  man  went  to  the  magistrate  to  obtain  it  the 
three  came  to  my  office,  as  I  have  narrated.  The  offi- 
cious individual  was  one  of  the  town  supervisors. 

I  protested  my  innocence,  but  to  no  purpose.  Circum- 
stances were  too  much  against  me.  I  engaged  a  young 
lawyer  to  defend  me,  and  convinced  him  that  my  story 
was  true,  though  it  required  some  time  for  me  to  do  so. 
Beside  my  lawyer,  Kate  was  the  only  person  in  all  Kings- 
ville who  did  not  believe  me  guilty.  She,  poor  girl, 
was  in  the  deepest  grief.  Her  father  refused  to  allow  her 
to  visit  me  in  jail,  but  Bentley,  my  lawyer,  called  upon 
her  and  brought  me  some  comforting  messages.  She 
wrote  me  daily,  encouraging  me  to  hope  that  all  would  be 
explained  and  I  would  be  triumphantly  vindicated. 

The  day  of  the  trial  came.  The  court-room  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  as  the  case  had  acquired 
much  local  celebrity,  and  everybody  'was  anxious  to  see 
the  young  doctor  who  had  suddenly  become  a  burglar. 
Comments  on  my  appearance  were  unfavorable,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  many  people  could  read  "crime"  in 
my  face.  I  should  have  thought  myself  a  rascal  if  I  had 
not  possessed  good  reasons  for  believing  I  was  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  had  a  strong  case,  and  pre- 
sented it  with  skill.  All  the  following  chain  of  evidence 
was  wrought  by  the  aid  of  the  witnesses  against  me, 
and  each  link  was  thoroughly  forged  :  The  commission 
of  the  burglary;  the  stolen  money — two  bills  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each — found  in  my  desk  after  I  had  de- 
nied that  any  money  was  there;  also  my  inability  to  ac- 
count in  any  way  for  the  possession  of  the  cash.  My  re- 
turn home  after  midnight,  and  my  excited  and  nervous 
condition  in  the  morning.  The  knife  found  under  the 
tree  and  bearing  my  initials.  The  blade  fitted  exactly  to 
certain  marks  in  the  bureau.  I  was  known  to  possess 
such  a  knife,  and  to  have  engraved  the  initials  upon  its 
handle.  The  fact,  proven  by  the  boy  David,  that  the 
calls  from  church  and  from  Kate's  residence  were  ordered 
by  me,  and  that  I  had  no  practice  whatever.  Less 
than  thirty  hours  before  the  robbery  I  was  overheard 
to  say  to  Kate,  on  bidding  her  good-night,  that  I  would 
yet  have  a  handsome  fee  out  of  Mr.  Brown. 


In  rebuttal  I  could  do  very  little.  I  had  been  alone  in 
my  stroll  on  that  momentous  evening,  and  therefore 
could  not  prove  an  alibi.  Charley  Bliss  had  gone,  and  I 
had  no  witness  to  prove  that  I  dropped  my  knife  into  the 
lake  when  we  were  boating  together ;  he  left  on  an  early 
train  on  the  morning  after  the  robbery,  and  nobody 
could  tell  where  he  could  be  found.  I  could  not  account 
for  the  possession  of  the  money ;  and  all  that  had  been 
stated  by  the  witnesses  as  to  my  conduct  and  words  and 
the  fictitious  nature  of  my  practice  was  true. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  summed  up  the  evidence, 
and  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  each  and  every  point  of 
it.  He  reserved  that  of  the  knife  to  the  last,  and  while 
he  was  delineating  the  weapon  so  that  f I  saw  it  before 
me  far  more  palpably  than  Macbeth  beheld  the  air-drawn 
dagger,  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  court-room.  A 
rough  and  unkempt  man  came  forward  and  spoke  to  my 
counsel;  the  latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  after  apolo- 
gizing to  the  court  and  the  district  attorney  for  the  inter- 
ruption, asked  permission  to  present  an  important  wit- 
ness, who  had  just  been  discovered.  The  permission 
was  given,  and  the  rough  stranger  was  put  upon  the  stand 
and  sworn. 

He  gave  the  name  of  Moses  Dawson,  but  averred  that 
he  was  generally  known  as  Mose.  When  asked  what  he 
knew  about  the  case  he  said : 

"I  guess  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  Let  me  see  that 
'ere  knife." 

The  knife  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  examined  it 
carefully  before  speaking.  For  fully  two  minutes  he 
turned  it  slowly  in  his  hands,  while  the  stillness  of  the 
room  was  like  that  of  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 

"This  'ere  knife,"  said  he,  "if  you'll  let  me  tell  my 
story  straight,  doesn't  belong  to  this  young  doctor  at  all, 
and  never  did." 

"Whose  is  it?" 

"That's  what  I'm  coming  to.  Three  years  ago  Frank 
Marden  and  me  bought  that  knife  when  we  was  going  out 
hunting  together.  We  couldn't  divide  our  shares,  yer 
see,  and  so  we  agreed  that  one  of  us  should  have  it  a  year, 
and  then  t'other,  and  so  we'd  have  it  long's  the  knife 
lasted.  We  tossed  a  cent  for  choice ;  Frank  got  the  first, 
I  had  the  next,  and  now  it's  Frank's  year'agin. 

"We  marked  it  so's  we'd  know  it,  and  when  Frank  got 
the  toss  he  put  his  name  on  it  first.  There's  his  letters, 
'F.  M.,'  and  there's  mine,  'M.  D.,'  right  after  it.  That 
mark  there  was  where  the  brad-awl  slipped  when  I  was 
scratchin'  in  the  'M.'  Call  Bill  Jones.  He  can  tell  yer 
what  I've  said  is  true." 

'VThe  audience  remained  perfectly  still  till  he  paused, 
and  then  a  loud  cheer  went  up,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  could  not  repress ;  and  I  don't  believe  they  tried 
very  hard. 

Dawson's  cross-examination  did  not  weaken  his  story 
in  the  least,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Jones.    Light  was  breaking  through  the  dark  cloud. 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  light,  when  Charley 
Bliss  entered  the  court-room,  advanced  to  the  witness 
stand  and  asked  to  be  sworn.  He  had  heard  of  my 
approaching  marriage,  from  a  friend  to  whom  Kate's 
mother  had  confided  the  intelligence.  Knowing  I  was 
without  money,  he  went  to  see  me  on  that  evening,  to 
offer  a  loan  which  would  start  the  new  couple  on  the 
matrimonial  road.  Not  finding  me  at  home,  he  entered 
the  office  through  one  of  the  windows — I  had  shown  him 
how  to  raise  it,— and  slipped  the  money  into  my  desk 
through  a  crevice  in  the  lid.  He  thought.'  I  would  be 
greatly  surprised  when  I  discovered  it  there.  That  ,he 
was  entirely  correct  in  his  supposition  nobody  can  doubt. 
As  befo restated,  he  had  left  town  early  next  morning, 
before  the  fact  of  the  robbery  had  become  known.  In  the 
city  he  met  a  friend  who  persuaded  him  to  take  a  trip  to 
Ch  icago,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  burglary  and  my  con 
quent  troubles  until  he  returned,  just  in  time  to  testify  in 
my  behalf. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  stand  a  telegram  was  handed  to 
the  district  attorney,  who  hastily  perused  the  missive  and 
then  read  it  aloud  to  the  court.  It  was  from  the  chief  of 
police  of  a  city  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"Frank  Marden,  arrested  for  gross  intoxication  and  as- 
sault, has  confessed  the  burglary  .of  Brown's  house  and 
theft  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Shall  we  hold  him  for  re- 
quisition? Answer." 

The  sunlight  streamed'through'  the  windows,  and  the 
cloud  was  gone.  In  another  minute  I  was  free.  No,  not 
free,  exactly,  for  I  was  clasped  in  Kate's  arms  and  she  in 
mine.  Judge,  jury  and  counsel  were  all  around  me  with 
congratulations,  and  theBgreat  crowded  room  seemed  to 
be  whirling  like  a  kaleidoscope.  I  remark  that  the  kalei- 
doscope contained  brighter  colors  than  are  usually  ob- 
served in  that  scientific  toy. 

We  were  married  in  church  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  I  warned  David  in  the  morning  that  he  needn't  call 
me  out  during  the  service.  Mr.  Brown  sent  me  a  check 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  thus  fulfilled  my  prediction 
that  he  would  yet  pay  me  a  handsome  fee.  He  did  more 
than  that ;  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid  and  intrusted 
me  with  his  case.land  he  persuaded  Dr.  Bassett  to  take 
me  into  partnership  for  two  years  and'surrender  his  prac- 
tice to  me  at  the  end  of  that^time.  And  to-day,  there 
isn't  a  happier  man  in  all  Kingsville  than  your  humble 

rvant,  F.  M.,  M.  D. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WILD  COLUMBINE. 


Green  hills  sweep  softly  round  these  emerald  vales. 
And  far  the  blue  sea  lies,  where  fleeting  sails 
Gleam  whitely;  over  all  the  fair  blue  sky 
Drops  golden  looks  of  silent  ecstasy. 
Peace  lays  her  cheek  upon  the  velvet  sod, 
Where  only  feet  light  as  her  own  have  trod, 
And  smiles  the  solemn  wood — outbreaking  quite 
To  laughter  where  the  wild  bloom  gushes  white. 

Upon  high  steeps,  against  the  sky's  deep  tinge, 
Wild  columbine  has  hung  her  scarlet  fringe. 
Among  the  gray  rocks  of  these  little  dells, 
O'erscattered  brightly  hang  a  thousand  bells — 
A  fairy  choir  that  in  the  sunset  flame 
Ring  a  wild  tiny  chime  without  a  name. 

Heltn  L.  Carev. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GOTHAM. 


New  York,  June  9,  1886. 
When  strangers  in  New  York  want  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  its  aristocratic  quarter  they  always  turn  to 
Fifth  avenue.  The  day  is  a  rare  and  a  bad  one  indeed 
when  there  are  not  people  staring  at  the  Vanderbilt  pal- 
aces, the  houses  of  the  Goelets,  Astors,  Whitings,  and  the 
rest  that  make  this  pompous  thoroughfare  splendid.  Pub- 
lic .coachmen  who  take  the  visitor  sight-seeing  always 
drive  him  up  the  avenue  and  point  out  the  houses  as  they 
are  passed,  generally,  I  may  add,  wrongly.  In  the  guide- 
books, Fifth  avenue  is  laid  down  as  the  street  of  the  town, 
and,  indeed,  its  architectural  splendors  well  entitle  it  to 
the  honor.  But  there  is  another  avenue,  or  rather  a  por- 
tion of  another  avenue,  that  far  out-ranks  it  in  the  ceru- 
lean rarity  of  its  exalted  atmosphere  and  the  gravity  of 
its  social  importance.  Beginning  at  Houston  street,  with 
factories  and  stables,  beer-shops,  cheap  lodgings  and 
petty  trades,  and  ending  in  tenement  houses,  with  their  as- 
sociated businesses,  there  is  still  a  section  of  Second  ave- 
nue in  which  the  names  and  traditions  and  some  of  the 
magnificences  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  Manhattan 
island  linger. 

Here,  in  dusky  and  quaint  old  parlors,  are  gathered 
family  relics  to  make  an  antiquarian's  mouth  water ;  here, 
on  great  polished  door-plates,  are  preserved  names  which 
belong  to  history ;  and  here,  by  well-ordered  and  hum- 
drum firesides,  is  bred  and  perpetuated  a  haughty  and 
exclusive  social  condition  into  which  millions  alone  can 
not  buy  their  way.  He  who  seeks  the  Knickerbockers 
in  New  York  must,  for  some  years  still  to  come,  seek 
them  in  this  street,  through  which  jingles  one  of  the  most 
decrepit  and  shabby  horse-car  lines  of  the  town,  and 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  decent  New  York  by  the 
tawdry  barrier  of  the  malodorous  and  garish  Third 
avenue. 

A  pathetic  suggestion  of  gentility  still  clings  even  to  the 
lower  sections  of  the  street  upon  which  the  iconoclastic 
present  has  laid  its  merciless  hand.  There  are  fine  old  brick 
and  brownstone  houses  converted  to  the  basest  uses, 
while  the  men  that  built  them  sojourn  in  newer  palaces 
on  Fifth  avenue.  In  one,  a  firm  of  cigarette-paper  im- 
porters, notorious  as  leaders  in  the  Paris  commune,  do 
business;  in  another,  a  social  club  makes  its  headquar- 
ters. One  of  the  finest  mansions  on  the  street  is  a  cafe 
much  frequented  by  bearded  devotees  of  chess.  Haifa 
dozen  palaces  of  the  past  are  now  boarding-houses,  and 
the  odors  of  the  kitchen  perfume  their  stately  parlors. 
The  development  of  the  street  into  a  fashionable  section 
began  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  prevailing  style 
of  architecture  is  of  that  date ;  but  as  the  demands  of 
business  grow  the  builder  steps  in  and  rips  out  parlors  and 
basements,  sets  in  iron  fronts  and  plate-glass,  and  lo ! 
you  have  grocery  and  drug  stores,  saloons,  and  what  you 
please  to  trade  in.  Quite  a  number  of  the  houses  are 
now  being  torn  down  and  flats  put  upon  their  sites.  Be- 
low Fourteenth  street  there  is  only  the  ghost  of  the  ave- 
nue of  the  Knickerbockers  left.  Above  Twenty-third 
street  the  avenue  was  always  hopelessly  plebeian,  for  it 
was  not  built  up  till  the  tenement-house  era  dawned  upon 
us.  Between  these  boundaries  is  the  stronghold  in  which 
the  descendants  of  old  New  York  still  defy  the  mutations 
of  fashion. 

I  rarely  get  over  to  the  east  side  of  town,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fourteenth  street,  without  encountering  a  hopelessly 
commonplace-looking  young  man,  who  is  usually  in  com- 
pany with  men  who  might  readily  pass  for  builders,  con- 
tractors, or  some  ot  the  other  agents  great  property  own- 
ers employ.  Many  are  handsomer  and  more  striking  in 
appearance  than  their  companion,  but  they  listen  to  and 
address  him  with  a  deference  that  establishes  his  station. 
This  person  is  the  head  of  the  Knickerbocker  colony,  Mr. 
Rutheriord  Stuyvesant,  next  to  the  Astors  probably  the 
heaviest  real-estate  owner  in  New  York.  He  is  not  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  from  whom  the 
property  is  derived,  and  indeed  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
family  name  itself.  He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  named 
Rutherford,  and  received  his  regal  fortune  from  Nicholas, 
the  last  of  the  Stuyvesants,  along  with  the  family  title,  by 
will  Nicholas  Stuyvesant  was  his  mother's  brother.  The 
heritage  he  passed  to  his  nephew  is  said  to  muster  a  good 
thousand  pieces  of  property,  most  of  them  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  Outside  his  own  circle  Mr.  Stuyvesant  is  little 
known,  for  he  preserves  a  very  exclusive  state  in  the  stiff 
old  family  mansion  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Second  ave- 
nue, and  does  not  parade  any  of  the  pubhc  spirit  which 
now'  makes  better  citizens  of  poorer  men. 


The  Stuyvesant  house  overlooks  the  park  which  bears 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  donated  to  the  Church  of 
St.  George  by  one  of  the  present  proprietor's  progenitors 
in  the  direct  line.  It  is  composed  of  two  quiet,  old-fash- 
ioned squares,  well-grassed,  and  with  a  few  picturesque 
willow  trees  facing  one  another  on  each  side  of  Second 
avenue,  two  blocks  long,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  original  Stuyvesant  manor.  One 
side  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  Quaker  meeting-house  and 
seminary  and  by  the  church  of  St.  George,  once  ren- 
dered famous  by  Dr.  Tyng.  The  Stuyvesant  estate  ex- 
tends, with  comparatively  few  breaks,  from  Eighth  to 
Twenty-third  street,  along  the  avenue,  with  spurs  out  as 
far  east  and  west  as  First  and  Third  avenues.  Some  idea 
of  the  influence  of  the  head  of  this  huge  estate  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Second-avenue  elevated 
railroad  was  laid  out,  and  it  was  proposed  to  run  it  in  a 
direct  line  through  that  street  from  Houston  street  to 
Harlem,  the  Stuyvesants  said  no,  and  said  it  to  such  pur- 
pose that  the  road  runs  through  First  avenue  to  Twenty- 
third  street,  and  only  switches  around  to  the  original 
route  there.  This  detour  cost  the  railroad  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  kept  it  from  violating  the  prop- 
erty of  the  family  and  defiling  with  its  soot  and  dust  the 
closest  approach  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy  that  New 
York  can  boast  of. 

St.  Mark's  church,  at  Tenth  street  and  Second  avenue, 
is  part  of  the  original  Stuyvesant  estate.  Here,  on  his 
own  land,  the  fiery  old  governor,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  buried,  two  centuries  and  four  years  ago,  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  you  may  read  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  that  covered  his  grave  and  that  is  now  built  into  the 
temple  itself.  His  farm  was  called  the  Bouwery,  and  the 
present  name  of  one  of  the  busiest  if  not  most  aristo- 
cratic of  metropolitan  thoroughfares  can  be  traced  to  that 
of  the  sturdy  Dutchman's  lordly  desmesne.  When  I  first 
came  to  New  York  there  was  a  withered  old  wreck  of  a 
pear  tree  on  Third  avenue,  at  Eighteenth  street,  which 
sprouted  a  few  green  leaves  every  year  and  was  religiously 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  that  was  known  as  the  Stuy- 
vesant pear  tree.  It  had  been  brought  from  Holland  and 
planted  by  loyal  old  Peter  himself,  and  until  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Stuyvesant  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not 
have  purchased  its  removal.  But  when  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
Rutherford  traded  his  father's  name  for  his  uncle's 
money  he  lost  little  time  in  uprooting  it.  It  produced  no 
rental,  and  had  no  traditions  to  hallow  it  to  his  purely 
mercenary  esteem.  It  had  been  a  good  servant  to  the 
house  to  whose  accumulations  he  had  succeeded.  For 
two  hundred  years,  without  a  break,  had  it  borne  fruit  for 
the  valiant  old  soldier  who  had  planted  it,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. But  its  work  was  done,  and  its  age  and  honors 
inspired  no  reverence  to  save  it  from  the  ax.  So  it  was 
hacked  down,  to  warm  the  hearth  of  the  Stuyvesant  man- 
sion. I  wonder  if  the  puny  man  of  to-day  saw  in  the 
mounting  flame  any  phantom  of  the  fine  old  wooden- 
legged  martinet  of  many  yesterdays  ago  menacing  him 
with  his  reproachful  staff.  I  hardly  think  he  did.  He 
does  not  look  like  a  man  of  fancies  and  of  memories. 

It  was  from  a  vault  in  the  same  cemetery  in  which  the 
bones  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  have  long  since 
wasted  into  honored  dust  that  the  putrefying  corpse  of  A. 
T.  Stewart  was  carried  off,  one  stormy  night  some  eight 
years  ago,  in  a  rubber  bag.  The  rifling  of  the  tomb  of  the 
merchant  millionaire  was  the  sensation  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  several  times  revived  by  the  press  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  efforts  for  its  recovery.  The  audacity  of  the 
sacrilege  can  not  be  comprehended  by  any  one  not 
familiar  with  the  scene  of  it — within  a  few  steps  of  a 
street  that  is  awake  all  night  and  at  the  corner  of  another 
where  travel  is  quite  common  even  in  the  small  hours. 
The  Stewart  executors  announced  that  they  were  willing 
to  expend  millions  to  recover  the  desecrated  remains  and 
punish  their  desecrators,  but  not  a  copper  to  merely  pur- 
chase the  body  back.  For  years  the  detectives  schemed 
and  the  thieves  negotiated.  Finally,  when  the  law  proved 
powerless  to  bring  the  impious  malefactors  to  justice,  the 
estate  quietly  paid  the  ransom  demanded,  and  the  wan- 
dering remnants  of  the  dry-goods  king  were  secretly  de- 
posited in  the  Garden  City  cathedral.  So  impressive 
was  the  lesson  of  the  affair  that  ever  since  no  rich  man's 
grave  hereabouts  has  been  left  unguarded,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  the 
crime  would  have  been  repeated  more  than  once. 

A  much  more  eminent  though  a  much  less  pecunious 
man  than  Mr.  Stuyvesant  occupies  the  other  corner  of  the 
same  block  in  which  he  lives,  with  a  staid  and  roomy  old 
house  whose  windows  have  a  double  outlook  on  the  ave- 
nue and  on  Fourteenth  street.  This  is  William  M. 
Evarts,  the  greatest  common-law  lawyer  in  America,  the 
man  who  forced  the  neutrality  of  England  during  our  civil 
war,  and  who  exhibits  the  most  attenuated  physique  and 
the  longest  sentences  at  our  bar.  Though  lean  of  aspect, 
Mr.  Evarts  deserves  to  make  a  better  physical  showing, 
for  he  is  a  famous  good-liver,  who  lines  his  lank  paunch 
with  canvas-back  and  terrapin  at  every  opportunity,  for 
whose  table  the  continent  is  ransacked,  and  who  washes 
his  feasts  down  with  vintages  as  precious  as  distilled 
gold. 

Its  cellars  are,  by  the  way,  a  proud  boast  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker section.  They  do  not  drink  much  champagne 
over  here,  but  the  madeira  and  port,  the  sherry  and 


burgundy,  are  worth  more  money  than  the  costliest  wines; 
upon  Delmonico's  card.  In  dusty  and  cobwebbed  vaults, 
are  piled  incrusted  bottles  that  have  made  longer  sea 
voyages  than  most  modern  yachtsmen.  When  one  of 
these  has  its  cork  drawn  it  perfumes  all  the  air,  as  if  a 
censer  had  been  set  burning.  Each  bottle  has  a  pedigree 
and  each  wine  a  history.  "That  gin  came  over  in  a  ship 
that  passed  the  British  fleet  bearing  to  Europe  the  van- 
quished cohorts  of  King  George;  that  brandy  left  France 
the  year  that  King  Louis  was  halted  on  his  way  to  the 
frontier  and  carried  back  to  Paris  and  a  prison ;  my  great- 
grandfather took  that  madeira  on  a  voyage  to  the  Indies 
with  him,  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar."  You  can  drink  in- 
spiration from  such  historic  flagons  if  you  have  the  rare 
luck  to  sip  at  them  at  all. 

A  couple  of  blocks  above  the  Evarts  mansion  is  the 
house  of  Hamilton  Fish,  another  statesman  and  lawyer 
with  a  record  as  eminent  as  his  social  standing.  Governor 
Fish's  father,  Nicholas  Fish,  a  famous  lawyer  and  old 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  eleven  years — from 
1806 — an  alderman  of  this  city,  first  settled  in  the  Stuy- 
vesant district  early  in  the  century.  His  son  was  born 
here,  as  was  his  grandson,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  recently 
appointed  an  aqueduct  commissioner.  John  M.  Fur- 
man  is  another  old  resident,  whose  family  name  is  em- 
balmed in  history  by  that  of  the  sturdy  Baptist  preacher 
of  the  Revolution,  Richard  Furman.  Here,  too,  is  quite 
a  colony  of  Rutherfords,  who  trace  their  origin  back  to 
John  Rutherford,  the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling  and 
great-great -grandson  of  that  fine  old  Presbyterian  zealot, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  who  created  such  a  stir  in  Scotland 
two  centuries  ago.  John  Rutherford  was  born  a  New 
Yorker,  in  1760,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
three  times  a  presidential  elector.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
left  a  fine  fortune,  built  up  by  speculations  in  land. 
He  gave  his  name  to  a  township  in  New  Jersey.  His 
son,  Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  is  the  present  head  of  the 
house,  and  is  a  lawyer  with  a  scientific  turn  and  a  special 
leaning  to  astronomy.  The  Rutherfords  and  the  Stuy- 
vesants have  intermarried,  and  the  combination,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  gave  its  present  chief  to  the  latter 
house. 

There  are  a  score  of  other  families  still,  wealthy  in 
pride  and  purse,  who  hug  the  two  parks  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  center  of  the  colony,  and  refuse  to  be  be- 
guiled away  by  the  ostentatious  bait  of  Fifth  avenue. 
They  give  stately  dinners  to  each  other,  where  old-fash- 
ioned feasts  are  served  on  family  plate;  they  entertain, in 
a  rich,  lordly  way,  small  and  choice  parties,  into  which 
few  of  the  great  names  in  our  plutocratic  society  find  their 
way ;  they  marry  among  themselves,  consolidating  fort- 
unes already  sound  as  the  foundations  of  the  island  itself; 
they  live,  in  short,  on  a  sort  of  Crusoe's  island,  in  the  foul 
waters  of  the  deteriorated  city,  and  though  they  see  the 
scummy  tide  of  labor  and  of  poverty  steadily  crumbling 
their  wasting  shores  away,  they  mean  to  hold  out  to  the 
last,  and  so  assert  their  independence  of  and  superiority 
to  the  social  world  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  envy  and 
the  pride.  And  in  a  city  which  respects  its  traditions  as 
little  as  we  do  ours,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  there  is  such 
a  colony  as  that  of  the  Knickerbockers  to  keep  a  spark  of 
native  pride  alive.  Alfred  Trumble. 


Tim  McGowan,  a  gallant  fellow,  lost  his  life  in  the  last 
war.  He  had  lost  an  arm  when  a  boy,  by  having  the  limb 
crushed  under  the  wheel  of  a  jaunting-car  in  the  "ould 
country."  His  surviving  brother,  Dennis,  never  ceases 
boasting  of  Tim's  exploits. 

In  a  Moyamensing  bar-room,  recently,  Dennis  be- 
gan on  the  old  theme,  dwelling  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  deceased  relative. 

"Och,  murther,  but  ye  ought  to  have  seen  Tim  at  An- 
tietam.  He  caught  two  rebel  blackguards  by  the  cuffs  of 
their  necks,  and  kilt  them  both  as  dead  as  herrin's,  by 
knocking  their  heads  together." 

"How  could  that  be,"  said  a  listener,  "when  your 
brother  had  but  one  arm?" 

"Bliss  your  sowl,"  answered  Dennis,  "one  arm,  had 
he?  That's  true  enough  for  ye;  but  then,  ye  see,  Tim  for- 
got all  about  that  whin  he  got  into  a  fight." 


A  German,  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Ganswindt,  is 
reported  to  be  building  a  colossal  navigable  balloon, 
with  which  experiments  are  shortly  to  be  undertaken  at 
Berlin.  His  balloon  is  reported  to  have  a  length  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  forty- 
nine  feet,  giving  a  capacity  of  twenty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  cubic  yards,  or  ample  buoyancy 
to  support  a  weight  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  hundred- 
weights—one hundred  for  the  balloon;  the  remaining 
weights  being  made  up  of  two  engines  of  fifty-horse 
power  each,  air-fans,  two  vertical  ones,  each  of  thirty- 
three  feet  diameter,  and  one  of  twenty-five  feet  diameter, 
coal,  water,  personnel,  etc.  The  cost  of  boiler  and 
equipment  is  estimated  at  25,000/.  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  said  to  have  been  offered  for  Ganswindt's  patent. 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and.  Journal  have  followed  the 
Tribune's  reduction  from  five  cents  to  three,  and  the  Times 
is  now  the  only  high-priced  paper,  according  to  Chicago 
standards,  in  the  city. 

It  is  said  that  the  haunting  fear  which  now  pursues 
the  President  is  regarding  a  general  strike  among  the 
tailors  before  that  wedding  suit  is  finished.— Boston 

Record. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Romance  of  the  Lilies  is  the  second  venture  of 
Charles  Howard  Montague,  the  author  of  Two  Strokes  of 
the  Bell,  reviewed  some  months  ago  in  these  columns. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  the  last-mentioned  work ;  but 
Mr.  Montague  has  got  to  do  some  careful  pruning  of  his 
style  and  matter  before  he  can  produce  the  best  results. 
The  story  is  laid  in  a  sea- coast  village.  The  characters 
are  not  very  agreeable  persons,  but  as  the  novel  of  the 
day  is  given  to  describing  persons  that  no  one  would  care 
to  meet,  Mr.  Montague  is  in  fashion  at  least.  The  con- 
struction of  the  plot  is  fairly  well  done.  The  mechan- 
ical work  of  the  book  is  excellent.  W.  I.  Harris  &  Co. 
publishers.   For  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price  fifty  cents. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  has  a  strong  card  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Beecher  and  Talmage.  The  June  number  con- 
tains nearly  sixty  pages  of  their  addresses,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  contents  of  the  magazine.  W.  H.  Rideing's 
second  paper  on  "English  and  American  Railways"  is  in- 
teresting, and  contrasts  the  two  systems,  with  a  keen  eye 
for  the  advantages  of  each.  Mrs.  Dahlgren's  novel  is 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  "The 
Slave's  Daughters,"  by  a  new  writer,  Florence  L.  Snow, 
are  given.  Mrs.  Beecher  discusses  "The  Servant-girl 
Problem." 

Edmund  Burke's  TJwughts  on  the  Present  Discontents, 
and  a  number  of  his  more  notable  speeches,  appear  in 
No.  19  of  Cassell's  National  Library.  The  excellent  ed- 
iting of  the  series,  under  Professor  Morley's  care,  is  as 
apparent  in  this  volume  as  in  the  others.  Price  ten  cents. 
For  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

The  best  engraving  in  the  June  Golden  Era  is  the 
"Carmel  Mission,"  but  the  printing  is  poor.  The  front- 
ispiece is  bad.  The  best  story  in  the  number  is  "The 
Success  of  William  Beck,"  by  Walter  E.  Adams.  Frank 
Eno  discusses  the  boycott  crime  in  its  loyal  aspect.  The 
table  of  contents  is  as  full  as  ever. 

The  eighteenth  issue  of  Cassell's  National  Library  in- 
cludes Johnson's  lives  of  Walker,  Milton  and  Comley. 
Price  ten  cents.   For  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

Facts,  a  Spiritualist  publication,  comes  from  Colly  & 
Rich,  Boston.    One  dollar  per  year. 


NOTES  AND  QUOTES. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  announce  an  entirely  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  two  con- 
taining his  prose  writings,  six  his  poems,  and  three  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  It  is  intended 
to  embrace  all  the  prose  and  poetry  which  Mr.  Longfel- 
low included  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works,  together 
with  all  those  pieces  which  have  appeared,  since  his  death, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  representatives.  The  text  used 
will  be  the  last  revised  by  the  author.  Head-notes  will  be 
provided,  giving  information  as  to  the  inception  of  the 
separate  works  and  pieces ;  and  foot-notes  to  the  poems 
will  show  the  various  readings,  as  found  in  each  case,  in 
the  form  of  the  poem  as  it  appeared  when  first  printed  in 
book  form.  Several  fine  steel  portraits  will  embellish 
this  edition,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  commenced 
in  September  and  completed  before  the  holidays. 

The  Graphic  News  says  that  the  series  of  war  papers  in 
the  Century  Magazine  has  served  to  add  the  flattering 
figure  of  100,000  to  the  circulation  of  that  periodical. 
The  first  of  the  series,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  printed 
in  the  number  for  November,  1885,  at  which  time  the 
magazine's  circulation  was  135,000.  From  this  figure  it 
has  steadily  increased,  until  now  240,000  copies  are  printed 
of  every  issue.  Of  the  papers  published  thus  far,  that  de- 
scriptive of  the  naval  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac 
has  proven  the  most  successful  in  point  of  sales.  Strangely 
enough,  neither  of  the  three  numbers  containing  Gen- 
eral Grant's  three  papers  had  more  than  an  average 
circulation. 

The  Critic  of  June  12th  reads  the  press  a  needed  lect- 
ure on  the  gross  breaches  of  courtesy  and  decency  com- 
mitted by  the  "great  dailies"  in  connection  with  President 
Cleveland's  engagement  and  marriage.  In  the  course  of  a 
leading  editorial  it  remarks:  "The  manner  of  the  reports 
was  as  vile  as  the  spirit  of  them.  The  stories  in  one 
paper  excelled  in  stupidity,  in  another  in  minuteness  and 
indelicacy,  in  a  third  in  malice.  The  absolute  preem- 
inence in  common  vulgarity  can  not  easily  be  awarded. 
In  this  respect — to  alter  a  whist  phrase— dishonors  are 
easy." 

Apropos  of  the  fervid  discussion  over  the  allegorical 
meaning  of  Browning's  "Childe  Roland,"  Arthur  Howard 
Pickering  writes :  "It  is  quite  possible  to  find  allegory  upon 
allegory,  thought  upon  thought,  in  Browning's  poem 
'Childe  Roland';  but,  be  the  hidden  meaning  never  so 
good,  it  comes  from  the  brain  of  the  discoverer  and  not 
from  the  master  poet;  For  Robert  Browning  says  him- 
self that  he  intended  and  wrote  simply  a  dramatic  poem, 
suggested  by  Shakespeare's  line,  and  written  during  one 
day  in  Paris." 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  produce  a  new  play  next  year, 
called  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons,  adapted  from  the 
German  of  Von  Wildenbruch. 


President  James  K.  Polk's  papers,  in  the  possession  of 
surviving  members  of  his  family,  are  undergoing  a  close 
revision  and  editing;  and  an  elaborate  work,  which  will 
include  a  careful  review  of  the  Polk  administration,  and 
a  biographical  study  of  the  President's  life  and  character, 
is  to  be  issued  during  the  coming  winter.  Several  of  the 
papers  to  be  incorporated  in  the  volume  are  said  to  pos- 
sess considerable  political  significance,  and  have  as  yet 
never  appeared  in  print.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  with- 
held for  the  present,  and  will  not  be  given  out  until  the 
work  has  further  progressed. 

Information  is  again  set  afloat  that  Webster's  Dictionary 
is  again  in  process  of  revision,  as  if  this  were  any  thing 
new.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  always  undergoing  revision, 
no  more  so  now  than  at  any  time  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more.  An  editor,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  has 
for  years  been  molding  this  invaluable  book  into  greater 
perfection,  adding  new  words,  harmonizing  orthography, 
and  simplifying  it,  and  giving  better  definitions  and  ones 
that  display  the  growing  shades  of  meaning.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  speak  of  a  "revised  Webster  soon  to  be  is- 
sued," as  if  it  were  a  new  undertaking. 

The  number  of  prettily  printed  and  utterly  twaddling 
little  books  of  rhyme  brought  out  in  these  days,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  something  calculated  to  rouse  the 
most  stolid  reviewer  to  frenzy.  What  literary  America 
particularly  needs  is  a  school  of  critics,  who  will  promul- 
gate the  doctrine  that  while  commonplace  prose  can  be 
patiently  if  sadly  endured,  commonplace  verse  is  crim- 
inal, and  has  no  appointed  niche  in  the  economy  of  nat- 
ure and  life. 

The  mother  of  the  Rossettis  died  recently  in  London, 
aged  nearly  eighty-six.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gaetano 
Polidari,  a  Tuscan  man  of  letters,  who  in  early  youth  was 
secretary  to  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  a  sister  of  Dr.  John 
William  Polidari,  who  in  i8i6was  traveling  physician  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  to  whom  there  are  several  amusing 
references  in  the  poet's  letters.  All  of  Christina  Rossetti's 
poems  have  been  dedicated  to  her  mother. 

A  translation  of  the  principal  works  of  Nicholas  V. 
Gogol,  "the  Russian  Dickens,"  will  be  published  imme- 
diately, by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  The  first  of  the  series, 
Taras  Bulba,  will  be  ready  this  month. 

Although  the  report  that  the  Pope's  book  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers  of  General  Grant's 
memoirs  has  been  denied,  the  Lite7-ary  World  states 
that  the  head  of  the  firm  has  gone  to  Rome  to  secure  it. 

The  sister  of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  having  received  a 
European  education,  and  having  doubtless  observed  the 
numerous  royal  precedents,  is  about  to  publish  a  book  of 
memoirs. 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  found  some  correspondence 
between  Carlyle  and  Goethe  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
known.    It  will  be  published. 

O.  O.  Hall,  late  of  the  Cincinnati  Graphic,  is  to  the 
front  with  the  Cincinnati  Illustrated  News.  The  first 
number  makes  a  good  showing. 


A  MOURNFUL  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  following  striking  passage  describing  the  temper 
of  the  French  armies  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  revolutionary  stage  and  preparing 
themselves  to  become  the  instrument  of  Napoleon,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  French  letter,  written  to  Lord  Elgin,  in 
1794,  and  now  published  by  the  University  Press  in  a 
volume,  Tlie  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  edited  by  Oscar 
Browning:  "The  army  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  given 
to  reasoning  and  talking  politics,  roused  to  disorder  in 
clubs,  or  excited  against  its  chiefs  and  its  officers.  The 
revolutions  of  Paris,  the  struggle  of  parties,  the  constitu- 
tions made  or  to  be  made — all  this  has  become  strange 
and  uninteresting  to  it.  As  much  as  possible  they  are 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  republic  laDors,  the  losses  it  suffers,  the  disputes 
that  arise  at  Paris.  No  longer  influenced  by  these 
changes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  has  taken  a  new 
I  complexion ;  its  passions  are  concentrated  in  a  frenzy  of 
\  fanatical  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  of 
ardent  desire  to  beat  them,  of  enthusiatic  certainty  of  suc- 
i  cess.  Such  is  now  its  spirit  universally — a  mixture  of 
I  pride  and  rage,  of  frantic  patriotism  and  love  of  glory. 
This  gives  it  gallantry,  contempt  of  death,  obedience, 
patience  to  endure  privations,  labors,  and  cold.  The 
army  is  in  some  sort  neither  royalist  nor  republican — it  is 
a  wild  nation,  hating  other  nations  and  persecuting  them, 
sword  in  hand." 

The  entire  table-service  owned  bv  Mr.  George  W.  Childs 
'  is  estimated  to  be  worth  between  forty  thousand  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  has  been  collecting  it  for  up- 
ward of  fifteen  years.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  great 
collection  can,  of  course,  be  used  at  one  time ;  but  when 
some  distinguished  guest  is  being  entertained  the  choicest 
gems  are  selected  and  artistically  arranged,  and  the  result 
as  seen  beneath  the  soft  light  of  scores  of  waxen  candles 
is  almost  indescribable. 


One  of  our  hotel-keepers  tells  the  following:  "I  saw  a 
turtle's  head  cut  off  from  the  body  and  thrown  down  in 
the  back  yard  one  day  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  next  day  at 
about  the  same  hour  it  caught  a  chicken  by  the  foot  and 
held  it  until  we  released  it."  One  of  our  physicians  com- 
ing up  about  that  time  remarked :  "Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it; 
you  may  take  a  turtle's  heart  and  it  will  continue  to  beal 
until  it  gets  dry." —  Washington,  Georgia,  Chronicle. 


With  the  approach  of  June,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  which  attends  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Darius  Torry,  who  died  in  Cache  Creek  Slough,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1852.  While  few  of  my  readers  will  remember 
Mr.  Torry,  his  tragic  death  and  a  poem  which  succeeded 
it  may  be  recalled  now,  as  we  are  nearing  the  time  of 
year  in  which  he  perished. 

Starting  out,  as  he  did,  in  June,  '52,  togo  from  San  Jos6 
to  Sacramento,  accompanied  by  his  team  and  a  red 
wagon  with  a  green  box,  we  may  readily  imagine  the  sur- 
prise shown  by  the  people  of  the  valley  and  near  Cache 
Creek  Slough  when  they  discovered  the  team  without 
Darius. 

The  poem,  in  a  melancholy  manner,  alludes  to  Mr. 
Torry's  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
and  abrupt  termination  of  his  career,  in  the  following 

verses : 

He  ventured  through  danger  to  increase  his  estate, 

Hut  now  he  is  gone— Providence  has  sealed  his  fate. 

He  left  San  Jose  to  Sacramento  bound. 

In  missing  his  way  a  horrid  death  found 

In  Cache  Creek  Slough,  in  June,  '52. 

The  scene  is  most  solemn  as  ever  you  knew. 

The  poet  does  not  go  on  so  minutely  to  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances as  we  could  wish,  but  from  other  sources  it 
is  learned  that  Darius  reached  Cache  Creek  Slough  in 
June,  '52,  on  the  same  morning  that  a  large  roan  grizzly 
bear  did.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  met.  Cir- 
cumstances had  never  thrown  them  together  before. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  an  expression  of 
mutual  surprise,  perhaps,  Mr.  Torry  inserted  himself  in 
the  bear.  This  inspires  the  following  lines,  which  I  in- 
sert here : 

The  news  is  heart-rending,  with  sorrow  I  read; 
To  think  of  his  suffering,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed. 
We  all  mourn  his  loss  that  he  left  us  so  soon, 
That  his  meridian  sun  has  now  set  at  noon. 
Oh,  think  of  his  suffering  when  combatting  there, 
While  torn  into  fragments  by  a  grizzly  bear. 

Had  I  been  born  a  poet  of  the  obituary  type,  with  vivid 
language  and  a  trenchant  pen,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would 
want  no  better  foundation  upon  which  to  place  the  grace- 
ful superstructure  of  verse  than  the  foregoing  circum- 
stance. The  poet  who  could  view  unmoved  the  picture 
of  a  large  grizzly  bear,  in  the  full  flush  of  manhood,  as  it 
were,  with  Mr.  Torry's  side  whiskers  sticking  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  must  be  hard  to  move. 

When  the  rescuing  party  approached  they  found  a 
straw  hat,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  marks  of  violence.  The 
straw  hat  and  the  team  were  taken  up  to  Sacramento, 
but  the  marks  of  violence  were  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

The  poet,  referring  to  Darius's  family,  says : 

He  left  no  own  mother  to  mourn  his  sad  doom, 
Hut  with  sympathy  feels  the  one  in  her  room. 

From  this  we  may  gather  most  any  kind  of  information 
we  would  like,  but  the  most  natural  translation  of  the 
couplet  would  be  the  suggestion  that  Darius,  by  introduc- 
ing himself  into  the  works  of  the  adult  California  bear,  in 
the  year  '52,  cast  a  large  rectangular  gloom  over  his  step- 
mother. 

But  a  man  should  not  consult  his  own  selfish  interests 
alone  when  he  is  tempted  to  insert  himself  into  the  coarse 
and  uncultivated  bear  of  the  wild  frontier;  he  should  re- 
member his  family  and  his  friends.  The  poet  also  inti- 
mates that  Mr.  Torry  left  other  relatives. 

He  left  five  dear  sisters  to  mourn  his  sad  loss, 
And  two  dear  brothers  who  felt  it  a  cross 
To  part  with  a  brother,  never  more  to  see 

Till  the  great  day  of  judgment  when  they  all  together  shall  be. 

The  poet  has  aptly  described  the  whole  situation  in  the 
Torry  family.  In  fancy  we  see  the  two  brothers  taking 
up  this  cross  of  patiently  waiting  till  the  time  when  Darius 
would  emerge  from  the  bear,  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
on  the  judgment  day,  carrying  one  lung  in  each  hand  and 
inquiring  of  every  one  he  saw  where  he  would  be  apt  to 
find  his  step-mother. 

In  closing,  the  poet  says : 

Darius  was  pleasant,  kind  and  fair. 

Now  lor  to  meet  him,  let  each  one  prepare. 

Of  course  we  would  all  like  very  much  to  meet  Darius, 
especially  so  long  as  he  was  pleasant,  kind  and  fair;  but 
would  it  be  any  more  than  right  for  Darius  to  come  and 
meet  us,  as  there  are  so  many  of  us  and  so  few  of  him?  It 
is,  of  course,  confusing  for  a  man  to  be  awakened,  after 
a  slumber  of  centuries,  perhaps,  by  the  shrill  blast  of  the 
last  trump,  to  find  himself  segregated,  as  he  naturally 
would  be  under  the  above  circumstances;  but  it  would 
be  no  more  than  right  for  Darius  to  gather  up  what  organs 
he  could  find  readily,  and,  with  what  faculties  he  could 
gather  up  and  put  in  a  cigar  box,  to  come  and  meet  the 
majority,  instead  of  asking  the  majority  to  come  and  meet 
him. 

Through  all  the  poem  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  take  out  a  license  and  use  it  to 
excess. 

Still,  I  did  not  start  out  to  criticise  the  poem.  I  am 
not  a  judge  of  poetic  worth,  being  only  a  plain  prose- 
writer;  at  times,  perhaps,  dropping  into  melodious 
measure  when  my  glad  heart  will  no  longer  yield  to  the 
irksome  bonds  of  dull,  methodical  prose,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  content  to  let  other  glorious  birds  of  song  do  my 
twittering  while  I  move  modestly  along  adown  life  s  rugged 
pathway,  permitting  others  to  pluck  the  beautiful  blossoms 
of  rhyme  while  I  gather  the  Early  Rose  potatoes  and 
Hubbard  squashes  of  hard  fact  which  bestrew  my  path- 
way.— Bill  Nye,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


The  marriage  and  death  rates  in  London  last  year  were 
the  lowest  on  record,  and  the  birth  rate  the  lowesj  since 
1850. 


With  Jaehne  at  work  in  the  laundry  in  Sing  Sing,  Bud- 
densiek  learning  to  make  shoes  in  the  same  institution, 
and  Most  blowing  the  bellows  of  a  blacksmith's  forge  on 
Blackwell's  island,  the  revival  of  industry  in  New  York 
society  is  becoming  so  notable  as  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or  country,  tor  $Z.HO  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


AT  NIGHT-FALL. 


Slow  fades  the  day;  beyond  the  western  heights 
The  sunset  fires  have  paled  to  ashen  gray, 

And  through  low-leaning  mists  a  young  moon  lights 
With  fitful  gleams  the  solitary  way. 

Down-dropping  to  the  woodland,  dim'and  lone 

As  some  bright  starbeam  that  the  winds  have  blown 
From  the  far  East,  a  single  glow-worm  shines — 
A  golden  light  amid  the  shadowy  pines. 

Through  a  soft  wilderness  of  purple  bloom, 
Where  twilight  spills  her  silver  moisture  cool 
O'er  tangled  paths,  and  by  the  fringed  pool, 

A  lonely  traveler  in  the  valley's  gloom 

Suickens  his  footsteps;  for  the  wind's  half  sigh 
imly  recalls  some  olden  memory: 
And  through  the  dusk  the  glow-worm's  twinkling  light 
Brings  tender  visions  of  a  hearth-stone  bright, 
And  love,  and  rest,  beyond  the  forest  aisles. 
"Welcome  awaits  me  when  my  journey  ends," 

He  whispers  to  the  shadowy  night ;  and  so  beguiles 
The  long,  sad  hours  with  dreams  of  home  and  friends. 

Adelaide  D.  Rolhton,  in  Chicago  Current. 


SHAKESPEARE  DONE  INTO  FRENCH. 


In  the  first  place,  it  really  was  an  immense  success,  and 
Shylock,  or  Sheeloque,  as  they  dubbed  him,  was  called 
before  the  curtain  seven  times,  and  in  most  appropriate 
humility  nearly  laid  his  nose  on  his  insteps  as  he  bowed, 
and  quite  showed  his  spine. 

It  certainly  was  like  Shakespeare  in  this— that  it  had 
five  acts ;  but  when  I  have  made  that  concession,  and 
admitted  that  Sheeloque  was  Le  fuif  de  Venise,  I  think  I 
have  named  all  the  cardinal  points  of  similarity  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  "Le  Juif"  of  that  same  un- 
wholesome place.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  le 
divin  Williams,  as  they  will  call  him,  continually  crop- 
ping out;  but  a  conscientious  man  would  not  swear  to 
one  line  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  Shakespeare  would  be 
justified  in  suing  the  French  author  for  compensation 
under  the  national  copyright  act.  I  speak  of  Shake- 
speare as  existing,  because  it  is  my  belief  he  does,  in  a 
manner  so  to  speak. 

I  have  intimated  that  "Le  Juif  has  five  acts;  but  I 
have  not  yet  committed  myself  to  the  assertion  that  he 
was  in  seven  tableaux,  and  possessed  a  prologue. 

It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  force  you  through  the 
five  acts,  and  the  one  prologue,  and  the  seven  tableaux— 
every  one  of  them. 

This  prologue  is  divided,  as  to  the  theater,  into  two 
parts:  to  left,  Sheeloque's  domestic  interior;  to  right,  a 
practicable  canal.  In  the  very  first  line,  outcrops  Shy- 
lock's  love  of  good  bargains;  and,  I  give  the  reader  my 
word,  the  little  Frenchmen  saw  that  this  was  characteris- 
tic, and  applauded  vehemently.  "Bon,"  said  I;  "if 
they  applaud  thee  first  line,  what  will  thy  do  with  the  last 
act?" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Shylock  dabbles  in  those  bills 
which  Venetian  swells  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  common 
with  those  of  a  later  age  and  more  western  land,  will 
manipulate,  in  spite  of  all  the  political  economy,  from 
Confucius  down  to  Mr.  Mill;  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance and  prologue  the  names  of  the  improvidents  are 
Leone  and  Ubaldo,  neitherof  which,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  is  Shakespearean.  These  gentlemen  considerably 
shake  my  traditional  respect  for  sixteenth-century  Vene- 
tian aristos,  for  they  insult  that  Jew  till  I  wonder  where 
a  count  and  a  duke  havejlearned'such  language.  But  they 
serve  a  purpose ;  they  trot  Shylock  out,  so  to  speak,  and 
give  our  author  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  best  with  Ai 
Shylock's  great  speech.  Here  is  the  apostrophe : 

"But  yesterday— no  later  past  than  yesterday— thou 
didst  bid  thy  mistress  call  at  me  from  her  balcony;  thy 
servants  by  thy  will  did  cast  mud  on  me,  and  thy  hounds 
sped  snapping  after  me;"  whereby  we  may  infer  they 
went  hunting  in  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  must 
have  been  rather  dangerous  running;  nor  could  the 
Venetian  nobles  of  that  good  old  time  have  been  very 
proper,  for  Leone  and  Ubaldo  justify  themselves  by  say- 
ing they  were  drunk. 

It  is  after  this  pretty  excuse  that.Shylock  has  a  soliloquy, 
as  long  as  his  beard — and  I  hear  really  loud  opposition 
to  this  didacticism  in  the  pit;  but,  however,  this  slow 
work  soon  meets  compensation  in  violent  action.  Shylock 
won't  renew,  and  the  nobles  get  indignant,  so  they  pro- 
pose to  pay  Shylock  with  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
Here  the  action  begins,  for  Shylock  protests  he  will  bite 
a  bit  out  of  them;  and'though  one  of  these  long-sleeved 
swells  warns  him  that  all  threats  by  Jews  against  Christians 
are  an  imprisonment  matter,  Shylock  rashly  prepares  for 
a  defense.  Away  fly  the  lords  after  Shylock,  over  go  the 
chairs,  down  goes  the  (table,  and  I  suppose  Shylock  does 
hit  "one  of  them";  for  the  two  lords  go  off  quite  tri- 
umphantly, with  the  intimation  that  he  will  be  in  prison 
in  one  hour  from  that. 

Then  the  Jew  calls  for — Sarah ;  and  this  same  comes 
in  on  tiptoe,  for  fear  of  waking  the  baby.  This  Shylock 
fils  Sarah  proceeds  to  describe  as  equally  beautiful  with 
Abel  and  Moses,  which  seems  to  give  Shylock  p'ere  great 
comfort,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  lowly  whis- 
pered doubt  on  the  part  of  a  pit  neighbor  of  mine  as  to 
Sarah's  capability  of  judging  in  the  matter. 
v  Shylock  is  preparing  for  prison,  it  seems,  and  one  l«t]e 


necessity  is  a  prayer  for  said  son.  Sarah  coming  in  with 
a  response,  Shylock  leaves  off  praying  "immediate,"  to 
tell  Sarah  she  is  no  vulgar  servant;  which  assurance  is  re- 
ceived in  the  tearful  manner.  And  here  it  is  comes  a  little 
faint  whiff  of  the  real  play.  In  leaving  home,  Shylock's 
French  plagiarizes  the  Jew's  speech  to  Jessica,  even  down 
to  the  doubt  the  Jew  has  about  leaving  his  house  at 
all. 

There  has  been  no  necessity  for  stating  that  Sarah  sup- 
poses herself  the  widow  of  a  libel  on  his  sex — a  man  un- 
speakable ;  and  the  moment  I  hear  he  is,  or  was,  a  man 
of  crime  unspeakable,  I  know  he  will  turn  up.  Shylock 
having  gone  away — I  do  not  know  where, — up  comes  a 
gondola  to  the  front  door,  and  of  course  in  walks 
Sarah's  husband.  "Good  evening,  Ma'am,"  says  he. 
"God  of  Isarael !"  says  she.  And  then  such  an  explana- 
tion as  this  infamous  husband  gives!  He  puts  in  that  he 
is  a  pirate;  that  his  captain,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
Venus  en  corsaire,  has  lost  a  son  and  wants  another; 
hence  speaker,  name  Arnheim,  wants  that  little  Israelite 
who  is  so  much  like  Abel  and  Moses  at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  though  how  Arnheim  should  know  of  that  little 
creation,  or  how  he  should  know  him  to  be  also  like  the 
lost  infantile  pirate  as  well  as  Abel  and  Moses  does  not 
sufficiently  appear,  as,  indeed,  my  neighbor,  who  is 
suggestive  of  a  Greek  chorus  in  a  blue  blouse,  discovers 
in  half  a  dozen  disparaging  syllables. 

Of  course,  when  the  supposed  widow  hears  this  her 
cries  ought  to  wake  up  all  hearing  Venice,  but  not  one 
Venetian  comes  to  her  aid;  and  though  she  uses  her  two 
hands  enough  for  twenty,  she  has  not  got  her  way  when 
thoroughly  breathed. 

"Sarah,"  says  that  energetic  woman's  husband— "Sa- 
rah, don't  be  a  fool  I" 

Then  I  know  the  baby  is  coming :  there  never  yet  was 
a  French  prologue  without  a  baby — it  seems  a  French 
unity ;  sometimes  there  are  two  babies,  who  always  get 
mixed  up.    But  to  our  business. 

Out  comes  the  baby  (they  never  scream),  and — alas 
that  for  effect  he  should  thus  commit  himself! — Arnheim 
rips  Sarah  up,  and  down  she  goes  as  dead  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba. 

Then  comes  a  really  fine  scene.  Shylock  enters, 
learns  all;  in  come  soldiers  for  Shylock,  and  of  course 
accuse  him  of  the  murder;  whereupon  Shylock  shows 
on  the  blade  a  cross.  "Doth  a  Jew  wear  a  knife  with  a 
cross  on  it?"  says  he.  "Go  to!  'tis  a  Christian  mur- 
der." 

To  this  the  soldier-head  has  nothing  to  say;  so  he 
hurries  Shylock  off  to  prison,  and  down  comes  the  cur- 
tain. 

"Hum  !"  says  the  Greek  chorus,  "it  might  be  worse." 
ACT  i. 

It  is  clear  there  must  be  lady  characters,  or  I  am  quite 
sure  the  Greek  chorus  would  find  fault  wofully,  and  the 
only  one  we  have  had,  Sarah,  to  wit,  can't  decently  ap- 
pear again,  except  in  the  spiritual  form.  Well,  there  is 
the  original  Portia — alas  for  that  clever,  virtuous,  and 
noble  lady !  how  is  she  fallen  in  the  French !  She.is  noble- 
looking  and  clever — but  the  third  quality,  oh,  dear  me! 
This  disreputable  is  named  Imperia,  and  the  real  Bas- 
sanio  becomes  one  Honorius,  who  is,  as  he  should  be,  the 
bosom  friend  of  one  Andronic,  which  is  Antonio,  I  would 
have  you  know.  I  have  thought  over  it  two  minutes,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  I  say  about 
Imperia  the  better;  and  I  know  the  Anglo-Saxon  would 
not  agree  with  Imperia;  but,  as  the  Frenchman  does,  I 
offer  you  one  or  part  of  one  of  Imperia 's  songs,  as  bought 
by  me  for  two  disgraceful  sous: 

"Deja  l'aube  rayonne  et  luit, 

La  nuit 

Finit; 

Maitresse, 
L'heure  enchanteresse, 

Passe  et  fuit . . . 
A  ton  arret  je  dois  me  rendre. 

Sort  jaloux!  ( bis.) 

Hatons-nous, 

II  faut  descendre 
Sans  reveiller  son  vieil  epoux ! . . . " 


Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Now,  I  will  not  men- 
tion her  again ;  I  will  refer  to  her,  when  I  shall  have  vex- 
atious occasion,  as  "that  woman."  And,  indeed,  "that 
woman"  and  Honorius  set  us  up  in  comprehension  of 
matters  progressing.  It  seems  that  quite  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  Sarah's  soul  slid  through  a  knife-gash ; 
that  Honorius  and  Andronic,  who  have  come  from 
Smyrna  (why?),  are  almost  brothers;  that  Honorius  is  good 
in  this  fact  only,  that  he  knows  he  is  really  bad;  and  that 
Andronic  is  the  richest  and  most  moral  man  in  Venice; 
though  why,  under  those  circumstances,  he  should  be 
friendly  with  such  a  rip  as  Honorius,  Honorius  does  not 
inform  us. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  next  scenes,  and  come  to  that  in 
which  all  the  creditors  of  all  the  lords  are  brought  on  to  the 
stage,  in  a  state  which  calls  for  the  interference  of  the 
doge :  they  are  all  drunk — except  Shylock.  This  scene 
really  is  a  startler.  Shylock,  now  dashed  with  gray,  and 
nearly  double,  comes  up  to  "that  woman"  and  calls  her 
sister;  whereupon  she,  demanding  that  explanation  which 
I  and  the  Greek  chorus  simultaneously  want — Shylock 
states  that  he  is  Usury  and  she  Luxury,  "and  they  have 
one  father." 

"Queer  old  man!"  says  "that  woman." 


Here  follow  dice,  in  which  the  Jew  is  requested  to  join, 
all  of  which  naturally  brings  about  a  discussion  on  the 
rate  of  usage,  which  that  dog  Andronic  is  bringing  down, 
and  a  further  statement  that  that  imprisonment  lasted  two 
years.  Then  comes  a  coup  cftheaire:  Shylock  reminds 
everybody  that  a  just  doge  reigns  now  (nor  can  I  help 
pointing  out  the  Frenchman's  ingenuity  here :  in  the  play, 
the  doge  must  be  just,  or  where  would  the  pound  of 
flesh  be?  while,  if  the  doge  of  the  prologue  were  just, 
Shylock  would  not  have  been  committed  for  two  years ; 
ergo,  kill  No  i  doge,  install  No.  2)— Shylock  reminds 
everybody  that  a  just  doge  reigns.  Shylock  has  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  Honorius  is  arrested  before  the  very  eyes 
of  "that  woman."  Then  comes  the  necessary  deus  ex 
machina,  in  the  shape  of  Andronic,  who  pays  everybody 
every  thing,  saves  his  friend — and  play  proceeds.  Andronic 
reproaches  Jew  touching  his  greed,  whereon  the  Jew 
offers  this  not  profound  remark :  "I  am — what  1  am," — 
and  goes  on  counting  his  money. 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  secret! 

The  cash  payment  winds  up  the  act. 

ACT  II. 

Decidedly,  the  beginning  of  act  second  proves  An- 
dronic is  no  fool,  for  he  advises  Honorius  to  flee  that 
creature ;  and  what  better  advice  in  those  matters  is  there 
than  that  of  retreating?  Decidedly,  too,  the  virtuous 
doge  is  worth  having — really  a  middle  age  electric  tele- 
graph,— for  he  gives  all  about  him  such  a  dose  of  news  as 
in  this  day  would  sell  every  penny  paper  printed :  and 
such  bad  news ;  Venice  down  everywhere,  and  a  loan 
wanted !  Here  comes  a  fine  scene  for  Andronic  (for, 
after  all,  the  lords  have  "hitched  out"  of  the  proposed 
loan,  whereby  I  take  it  they  are  not  such  fools  as  people 
take  them  to  be).  Andronic  declares  that  if  he  were  rich 
enough  the  doge  should  not  ask  for  money,  but  ships 
are  frail,  and  his  have  gone  to  pieces.  Here,  you  see, 
comes  another  faint  whiff  of  the  real  original  play. 

Then,  clearly,  the  doge  can  only  apply  to  the  Jews. 
Enter  Shylock  a  propos.  The  next  scene  is  so  awful  to 
the  Greek  chorus,  who  may  be  of  a  business  turn,  that  I 
am  charitable  enough  not  to  reproduce  it  here ;  but  the 
percentage  the  Jew  wants  for  the  loan  seems  to  be  quite 
a  multiplication-table  of  tangible  securities,  and  I  only 
wonder  the  doge  does  not  order  him  into  the  Adriatic. 
Amongst  other  demands,  the  Jew  procures  all  the  dogic 
jewels — and  then  he  wants  all  the  jewels  of  the  doge's 
daughter ;  indeed,  Shylock  becomes  a  most  unreasonable 
party. 

No  sooner  does  he  speak  of  the  daughter,  Ginevra  by 
name,  than  in  she  comes,  jewel  casket  in  hand — which 
leads  the  cynical  Greek  chorus  to  suppose  that  made- 
moiselle is  either  clairvoyante  or  prefers  going  about  with 
a  box.  The  way  in  which  that  best  of  her  sex  offers  up 
the  jewels  on  the  patriotic  shrine  is  really  worthy  of  the 
applause  bestowed  on  the  act;  but  when  the  pig  of  a  Jew 
is  not  satisfied,  when  he  insists  upon  the  diamond  neck- 
lace Ginevra  wears,  as  another  preliminary  to  the  loan, 
people  in  the  theater  quite  shake  with  indignation. 

Now  the  jewel  has  been  the  pattern  young  lady 'smoth- 
er's; and  here  comes  an  opening  for  that  appeal  to  the 
filial  love  of  Frenchmen  which  is  never  touched  in  vain. 
It  is  really  a  great  and  noble  trait  in  the  French  charac- 
ter, that  filial  love,  not  too  questionable  to  be  demon- 
strative; 'tis  a  sure  dramatist's  French  card,  that  appeal 
to  the  love  of  mothers  and  fathers  by  their  children. 

Having  procured  the  weight  of  this  chain,  which  has 
caused  Shylock  the  loss  of  many  friends  in  the  house  who 
have  been  inclined  to  like  him,  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  that  Abel-Moses-photograph,  Shylock  departs  with 
this  information,  that  he  will  bring  the  money  to-mor- 
row ;  which  assertion  proves  Shylock  to  be  a  strong  man, 
if  a  hundred  thousand  marks  are  as  heavy  as  I  take  them 
to  be. 

Upon  what  little  things  do  dramas,  in  common  with 
lives,  turn  !  That  necklace  is  the  brilliant  groundwork  of 
the  rest  of  the  plot.  Why— why— why— why  didn't  Shake- 
speare think  of  the  necklace? 

And  as  I  always  must  tell  love  affairs  as  soon  as  I  hear  of 
them— for,  as  a  rule,  I  live  in  country  towns,— I  may  at 
once  state  that  Ginevra  loved  Andronic,  and  latter 
loved  former,  and  they  would  not  tell  each  other,  and  the 
doge  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Yes,  decidedly ;  the  necklace  is  the  first  character  in 
Le  Juif  de  Venise.  You  see,  Ginevra  loved  the  necklace, 
and  Andronic  loved  Ginevra ;  so  he  is  forced  to  procure 
that  charming  necklace  for  her,  coute  qui  coitte,  and  so  he 
goes  to  Shylock  for  it.  And  here  you  will  see  its  value: 
Shylock  will  sell  it  only  for  a  large  sum.  Andronic— see- 
ing his  losses— hasn't  the  money,  but  will  have ;  glorious 
opening  for  the  clause  about  the  pound  of  flesh  !  Signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  How  superior  is  Andronic  to  An- 
tonio, the  old  !   This  latter  pawns  his  breast  for  a 

friend  only :  the  great  Andronic  risks  the  flesh  about  his 
heart  for  sacred  love.    Io  Venus! 

Yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Greek  chorus  that  Andronic  is  a  jolt  fool— which 
choral  remark  I  hear  with  pain,  as  reflecting  upon  unhesi- 
tating love,  and  especially  as  the  remarker  has  been  emi- 
nently touched  at  the  abduction. 

ACT  IV. 

As  for  the  fourth  act,  it  is  very  tender  and  terrible.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  tenderness  arises  through  the  neck- 
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TARTED. 


Oh!  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you, 

That  broke  the  subtle  chain  that  ran 
Between  us  two,  between  us  two? 
Oh!  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you? 

Not  very  strong  the  chain  at  best, 

Not  quite  complete  from  span  to  span; 
I  never  thought  twould  stand  the  test 
Of  settled  commonplace,  at  best. 

But  oh!  how  sweet,  how  sweet  you  were, 

When  things  were  at  their  tirst  and  best, 
And  we  were  friends  without  demur, 
Shut  out  from  all  the  sound  and  stir! 

The  liit le,  petty,  worldly  race! 

Why  couldn't  we  have  stood  the  test — 
The  little  test  ol  commonplace — 
And  kept  the  glory  and  the  grace 

Of  that  sweet  time  when  first  we  met? 

Oh !  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you, 
That  dropped  the  golden  links,  and  let 
The  little  rift,  and  doubt,  and  fret 

Creep  in  and  break  that  subtle  chain? 

Oh!  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you? 
Still  ever  yet  and  yet  again 
Old  parted  friends  will  ask  with  pain 


Nora  Perry, 


THE  RAMBLER. 


elry  at  a  social  gathering,  the  triumph  of  femininity  may 
be  supposed  to  be  complete. 

The  Rambler  heartily  sympathized  with  the  efforts  made 
by  Oscar  Wilde  and  his  esthetic  followers,  several  years 
since,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  some  more  picturesque 
costume  for  men  than  that  now  in  vogue.  Mr.  Wilde's 
boldness  in  appearing  in  knee-breeches  had  the  effect  of 
brinning  Knickerbockers  into  fashion  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
mon out-door  dress  for  city  men  spending  their  vacations 
in  the  country,  these  garments  being  found  decidedly 
convenient  for  bicycle-riding,  tennis-playing,  and  other 
sports;  but  the  apostle  of  estheticism  was  not  able  to 
dislodge  the  present  dress-suit  from  the  place  accorded  it 
by  long  custom.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  there 
might  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  use  of 
other  colors  beside  black  for  gentlemen's  evening  wear; 
but  the  use  of  the  plain  somber  hue  was  too  firmly  estab- 
lished for  change.  It  seems  to  the  Rambler  that  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  can  not  see  why  men  should  be  denied 
all  aid  to  personal  appearance  afforded  by  becoming  at- 
tire. It  is  perhaps  proper  that  masculine  dress  should 
have  less  of  superfluous  ornamentation  than  feminine; 
but  why  should  all  men  be  compelled  to  wear  clothes 
of  precisely  the  same  pattern  and  color,  these,  too,  gener- 
ally the  least  becoming  possible  to  the  large  majority? 


lace— and  indeed,  for  that  matter,  so  also  does  the  terror. 
Touching  the  first,  of  course  it  is  the  discovery  by  Gi- 
nevra  of  the  return  of  those  maternal  diamonds— which  are 
handed  to  her  by  a  femme  de  chambre,  who  has  had  them 
from  Andronic's  valet  de  chambre,  who  is  in  love  with 
femme  de  chambre,  who  reciprocates,  etc. 

But  touching  the  terrible;  "that  woman"  hears  of  the 
necklace,  and  sends  Honorius  for  it  to  Shylock.  Bad 
job!  gone!  Well,  then,  Honorius  falls  out  with  his  old 
friend  Andronic,  because  latter  will  not  yield  up  the  neck- 
lace. Honorius  demands  to  know  who  has  it.  Andronic 
will  not  name  Ginevra's  name  before  "that  woman"  and 
all  the  lofty  lords,  and  then  there's  a  grand  scene. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  in  Shylock's  Venetian 
time  the  Venetian  lords,  when  obliging  Venice  with  a 
riot,  called  upon  Venetians  to  put  out  their  lights,  and 
this  the  lords  now  do  (we  are  on  the  piazza),  and  out  go  all 
the  lights  as  though  turned  off  at  one  main. 

Then  there  is  such  a  scrimmage!  Honorius  lunges  at 
Andronic;  this  latter  disarms  former;  then  latter  comes 
to  his  senses,  flies  over  to  his  old  friend,  and  all  the  Vene- 
tian brawlers  are  put  to  flight. 

Then  Honorius  says— and  pray,  pray,  mark  what  Ho- 
norius says,  or  you  will  never  comprehend  Act  V— then 
Honorius  says,  taking  Andronic's  previous  advice  about 
flying,  "I  will  go  away,  and  fight  the  Adriatic  pirates." 
Now,  pray,  don't  forget  that.  I  quite  distress  myself  in 
praying  you  not  to  forget  that,  to-wit,  ''Honorius  goes 
away  to  fight  the  Adriatic  pirates." 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  big  secret! 

ACT  V. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  knifing  act. 

Seated  is  Shylock  before  an  hour-glass,  and  trying  to 
count  the  grains  of  sand  as  they  glide  through. 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  big  secret! 

You  remember  that  in  that  original  play  Antonio's  ships 
are  lost  merely.  Bah!  we  manage  better  in  this  matter: 
the  ships  come  home,  but  they  are  empty — emptied  by 
the  pirates;  though  why  these  Adriaticans  did  not  con- 
fiscate the  ships,  is  even  beyond  the  Greek  chorus,  who 
says,  "They  are  very  polite." 

At  last  all  the  sand  is  at  rest. 

Crack — as  punctual  as  a  post-man,  comes  Andronic ; 
and  as  the  Venetians  are  revolting  against  the  flesh  busi- 
ness, about  which  they  seem  to  know  every  particular, 
Andronic  brings  a  guard  of  the  just  doge's  soldiers  to 
keep  the  populace  quiet  while  the  business  goes  on — all 
of  which  behavior  on  the  merchant's  part  rny  friend  the 
chorus  pronounces  to  be  stupid  and  suicidal. 

Then  comes  such  a  scene !  Andronic  calling  for 
Ginevra,  and  the  Jew  calling  for  his  own. 

Breast  bared. 

Then  thus  the  Jew : 

"Feeble  strength  of  my  old  body,  be  centered  in  this 
eye  and  this  arm !  Thou,  my  son,  receive  this  sacrifice, 
and  tremble  with  joy  in  thy  unknown  tomb !" 

Knife  raised. 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  big  secret! 

And  I  do  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  that  Honorius 
went  away  to  fight  the  Adriatic  pirates.  For,  if  you  have 
forgotten  that  fact,  you  will  not  comprehend  Honorius's 
rushing  in  at  this  moment  from  the  Adriatic  pirates. 

Yes — but  why  did  he  go  amongst  them? 

The  big  secret,  in  fact.  If  Honorius  had  not  gone, 
why,  I  suppose  Shylock  would  have  had  his  pound  of 
man. 

As  it  is,  Honorius  and  his  paper — which  latter  has  also 
come  from  the  pirates— do  the  business. 

Why,  the  whole  thing  turns  on  the  paper.  How  lucky 
it  was  Honorius  went  amongst  the  pirates! 

Honorius  has  vanquished  the  chief  of  the  pirates — who 
was  named  Arnheim, — and  that  disreputable  widower, 
just  before  his  last  breath,  gave  Honorius  the  said 
paper;  though  why,  it  is  not  clear.  And — and  this  paper 
shows  that  Andronic  is  that  son  stolen  away  from  Sarah, 
deceased,  and  Shylock;  that  son,  not  only  the  image  of 
Abel  but  of  Moses,  too ! 

Great  thunderbolts ! 

Then,  very  naturally  (in  the  play),  in  come  all  the 
characters,  and  follows,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  a  very 
well  conceived  scene — 'tis  another  appeal  to  filial  love. 
The  Jew  would  own  his  son,  but  he  remembers  that  it 
would  injure  the  son,  and  so  he  keeps  silent.  I  declare, 
there  is  something  eminently  beautiful  in  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  Tew  yield  his  wealth  up  to  Andronic,  and  saying 
he  will  wander  from  Venice— his  staff  his  only  wealth. 
And  when,  as  he  stoops  to  kiss  his  son's  hand,  Ginevra 
(who  of  course  has  come  on  with  the  rest)  makes  a  gest- 
ure as  though  she  feared  treachery,  the  few  words  put 
into  the  Jew's  mouth  are  full  of  pathos  and  poetry. 

And  so  down  comes  the  curtain — the  piece  meeting 
with  the  full  approval  of  chorus,  who  applauded  till  I 
thought  he  would  snap  his  hands  off  at  the  wrists. 

"A  very  moral  play,"  said  a  stout  gentleman  behind 
me,  who  had  done  little  else  all  night  but  break  into  the 
fiercest  of  apples  and  pears,  "a  very  moral  play,"— mean- 
ing thereby,  probably,  that  it  was  very  moral  that  a  Jew's 
child  should  remain  a  Christian. 

Now  there  were  some  good  points  in  that  play ;  but,  O 
thou  M.  Ferdinand  Dugue;  thou— why  didst  thou  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  a  man  who  wrote  for  all  theaters 
for  all  times?— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Only  a  few  evenings  since,  happening  to  call  quite  un- 
ceremoniously at  the  room  of  a  young  man  with  whom 
he  is  on  terms  of  intimacy,  the  Rambler  found  him  pre- 
paring to  attend  some  social  gathering,  arrayed  in  the 
regulation  evening  dress.  The  young  man  in  question  is 
generally  credited  with  possessing  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  good-looks,  and  the  Rambler,  who  him- 
self can  make  no  claim  to  superior  physical  attractive- 
ness, had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  feelings  of  envy 
the  handsome  face  and  figure  of  his  friend.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  could  but  reflect,  however,  that  he  might  have 
been  spared  such  pangs  had  he  first  been  introduced  to 
the  youth  in  the  hideous  and  ridiculous  garb  which  fash- 
ion prescribes  as  the  only  proper  full-dress  costume  for 
men.  In  a  well-fitting  business  suit,  relieved  by  a  dash 
of  color  in  his  neck-scarf,  the  young  man  had  been  de- 
cidedly prepossessing  in  appearance;  but  with  his  form 
incased  in  the  most  ludicrously  unbecoming  garment 
ever  devised  by  man,  the  swallow-tail,  which  has  appar- 
ently been  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
into  the  greatest  possible  prominence  all  the  imper- 
fections of  the  human  frame;  with  a  low-cut  vest,  from 
which  a  billowy  sea  of  glazed  white-shirt  front  seemed 
constantly  threatening  to  escape  all  bounds  and  utterly 
overwhelm  him;  with  a  tight  stand-up  collar,  which 
obliged  him  to  hold  his  chin  up  stiffly  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  partial  decapitation;  the  whole  finished  up 
with  a  plain  white-cambric  tie,  he  could  not  well  have 
appeared  to  less  advantage.  The  uncouth  dress  made 
his  figure  look  ungainly;  the  contrasting  black  and 
white,  without  even  a  watch  chain  to  relieve  it,  made  his 
complexion  look  doughy;  he  appeared  awkward  and 
constrained,  while  usually  graceful  and  easy;  and  alto- 
gether was  so  changed  that  the  Rambler  could  not  for- 
bear breathing  a  heartfelt  sigh  over  the  transformation. 

The  Rambler  has  often  wondered  who  was  responsible 
for  the  invention  and  perpetuation  of  the  swallow-tail. 
Is  it  a  device  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  far  more  than  their  just  share  of  physical 
charms,  wish  to  rob  unfortunate  men  not  only  ol  all  such 
aids  to  personal  attractiveness  as"  are  afforded  by  the  se- 
lection of  becoming  colors  and  fabrics  for  their  dress,  but 
also  of  the  poor  advantage  of  wearing  garments  fashioned 
with  the  least  semblance  of  beauty  or  even  gracefulness? 
What  lends  the  color  of  probability  to  this  view  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  since  women  became  the  absolute  autocrats 
of  polite  society  that  men  have  been  gradually  reduced 
to  the  most  absolute  destitution  as  far  as  personal  orna- 
mentation goes.  In  days  of  old,  when  men  were  really, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  lords  of  creation,  and 
women  did  not  dream  of  meddling  in  politics,  dabbling 
in  art,  adopting  learned  professions,  or  entering  into  com- 
petition with  men  in  trade,  but  were  content  to  rule  in 
their  own  homes  in  the  character  of  housewives  merely ; 
when  the  greatest  ladies  were  accustomed  to  show,  both 
in  public  and  private,  due  deference  to  their  lawful  lords 
and  masters — members  of  the  stronger  sex  were  able  to 
exhibit  some  taste  in  the  selection  of  their  wardrobes. 
The  richest  fabrics  were  then  employed  for  the  dress  of 
gentlemen  on  festive  occasions,  and  their  garments  were 
of  becoming  colors,  and  made  up  with  the  idea  of  add- 
ing to  rather  than  detracting  from  their  personal  ap[>car- 
ance.  In  these  days,  however,  when  women  have  been 
fully  emancipated  from  the  rule  of  "tyrant  man"  in  mat- 
tersof  social  custom,  and  issue  decrees  of  social  etiquette 
which  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  they  have  finally  monopolized  all  the  arts  of  the 
toilet.  First,  men  were  denied  the  privilege  of  using 
beautiful  and  costly  materials,  such  as  silks,  velvets,  and 
satins,  in  making  up  their  costumes;  then  they  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  most  somber  colors,  to  relinquish 
the  use  of  laces,  ruffles,  and  other  ornamental  accesso- 
ries, and  to  have  their  garments  fashioned  according  to 
the  most  ungraceful  imaginable  models.  Now  that 
masculine  dress  has  been  reduced  to  one  dreary  uni- 
formity, and  gentlemen  have  been  prohibited  from  even 
distinguishing  themselves  by  wearing  any  article  of  jew- 


navy-oiue,  sage-green,  or  terra  coua  is 
suited  to  set  off  a  man's  complexion,  why  should  he  not 
wear  such  when  anxious  to  appear  to  unusual  advantage? 
In  business  suits,  of  course,  plain  colors  and  durable  ma- 
terial are  necessary;  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  on  full- 
dress  occasions,  there  should  not  be  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  esthetic  taste  in  male  as  well  as  in  female  dress. 

Some  writer  has  not  inaptly  described  the  appearance 
at  a  modern  ball-room  by  saying  that  the  men  looked 
like  black  beetles  in  a  garden  of  flowers.  Certainly  such 
scenes  of  festivity  would  be  much  more  brilliant  if  some- 
thing of  the  picturesqueness  noticeable  in  male  attire  in 
former  generations  was  restored.  J.  D.  S. 


While  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  enlisted  men  of  our 
navy  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  the  lamentable  fact  is  yet  apparent  that  compara- 
tively few  American  sailors  are  to  be  found  willing  to 
enlist  on  board  our  men-of-war.  "This  condition  of  af- 
fairs," explains  an  old  officer,  "has  existed  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  influx  of 
foreign  seamen  to  our  shore  and  their  enlistment  in  our 
navy,  under  the  false  impression  that  they  are  a  hardier 
and  more  reliable  class  than  our  American  sailors.  The 
natty  active  Yankee  tar  of  the  past,  who  would  in  any 
weather  unhesitatingly  shin  the  'leech  of  a  sail'  to  clear  a 
foul  ear-ring,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  his 
stead  we  have  the  stolid  North  Country  man,  whose  only 
claim  to  recognition  lies  in  his  well-nigh  abject  submis- 
siveness,  or  the  comparatively  worthless  deserter  from 
some  of  the  navies  of  Europe." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  latest  proposal  is  that  decayed 
unemployed  gentlemen  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  an  escort-supply  agency.  The  object  of  the  agency 
would  be  to  supply  escorts  to  ladies  who  visit  London,  or 
who  reside  in  London,  but  who  have  no  male  friends  upon 
whose  time  and  courtesy  they  can  make  sufficient  claim. 
The  following  list  of  prices  is  submitted:  Best  quality. 
For  5/.  daily,  or  il.  per  hour,  we  can  offer  the  services  of 
younger  sons  of  peers,  baronets,  and  military  and  naval 
officers.  The  escorts  will  be  faultlessly  dressed,  by  con- 
tract with  a  West  End  tailor.  Decorations  20  per  cent 
extra.  Then  there  are  to  be  superfine  escorts  for  §os. 
daily,  or  io.f.  per  hour;  high-toned  escorts  for  20s.  daily, 
or  2S.  bd.  an  hour,  and  households  for  is.  6d.  an  hour. 


Charles  Dickens  the  younger  has  begun  as  a  public 
reader  of  his  father's  writings,  in  London.  He  appeared 
in  Camden  Town  Tuesday  evening,  choosing  his  father's 
arrangements  of  the  story  of  "Paul  Dombey"  and  "Bob 
Sawyer's  party,"  and  imitating  his  father's  style,  in  the 
comic  sketch,  with  considerable  success.  He  is  described 
as  "a  short,  ruddy,  bespectacled  gentleman,  with  a  bunch 
of  geranium  in  his  button-hole."  He  modestly  confesses 
to  studying  his  father's  style,  and  says:  "My  reading  is,  I 
suppose,  a  pale  reflex  of  his."  The  button-hole  nosegay 
was  one  of  Dickens's  invariable  properties;  in  his  readings 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  his  bunch  of  arbutus  was  never 
wanting  while  the  season  lasted. 


On  one  occasion,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  court,  a  large 
bit  of  the  plastering  overhead  fell  down,  and  some  of  the 
judges  and  lawyers  narrowly  escaped  serious  harm.  Where- 
upon a  Welshman,  who  was  present,  broke  out:  "What 
an  escape  !  Who  could  have  expected  that  from  so  much 
falling  ceiling  we  could  all  have  been  delivered?"  Where- 
upon a  lawyer  retorted  :  "He  must  be  a  jx>or  limb  of  the 
law  who  does  not  know  that  sealing  and  delivery  always  go 
together!"   

The  remarkable  apparent  enlargement  of  the  filament 
of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  on  becoming  white-hot 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  some  of  the  nerve  ends 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye  are  excited  by  light  the  excitement 
extends  in  some  degree  to  the  neighboring  nerves.  Thus 
a  narrow  white-hot  wire  or  thread  affects,  especially  from 
a  distance,  more  nerve  fibers  of  the  retina  than  really  re- 
ceive the  light  rays,  and  the  sensation  is  that  of  a  large 
wire.   This  is  the  phenomenon  called  irradiation. 


A  good  Cremona  violin  has  fifty-eight  divisions.  The 
back,  neck,  sides,  and  circles  are  of  sycamore ;  the  belly, 
base-bar,  sounding-post,  and  six  blocks,  oi  deal ;  the  fin- 
ger-board and  tail-piece,  of  ebony. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  APPOINTMENTS. 


California  should  feel  grateful  to  President  Cleveland 
for  settling  the  "Post-office  fight,"  even  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  stanch  a  Buckley  henchman  as  W.  J.  Bryan. 
The  figure  that  California  politicians  have  cut  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  has 
not  been  a  matter  for  state  pride.  The  hungry  Democracy 
of  other  states  has  not  formed  a  pleasing  or  dignified 
spectacle  in  its  clamorous  demand  tor  the  spoils  of  office, 
but  no  other  state  has  been  so  disgraced  by  the  insolent 
mendicancy  of  self-elected  representatives  or  the  quar- 
rels of  factions.  The  Democracy  of  other  states  has 
neither  chosen  to  wash  so  much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  pub- 
lic, nor  cared  to  tell  the  truth  about  its  chief  members  in 
so  reckless  a  fashion.  From  the  hungry  troops  that  in- 
fested Washington  for  months,  the  East  got  the  impression 
that  California  Democrats  had  never  had  an  office  and 
never  expected  to  have  another  chance  for  one.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  state  can  lose  the  well-earned 
contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
President  has  been  slow  to  fill  the  offices  in  California 
Whenever  a  name  has  been  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion, the  opposing  faction  has  furnished  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  he  should  not  be  appointed.  The  un- 
fortunate outcome  of  several  of  the  appointments  he  did 
make  should  strengthen  his  resolve  to  make  haste  slowly. 
Two  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  state  have 
fallen  into  unfit  hands,  and  one  of  the  appointments,  if 
nothing  more,  has  cost  the  Government  a  loss  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  But,  if  the  loss  were  even 
greater,  the  unfitness  of  the  office-holders  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  stolen  from  their 
offices. 

It  is  probable  that  the  President  has  made  no  mistake 
in  the  last  selection.  If  the  choice  lay,  as  reported,  be- 
tween Buckley's  man  Hastings  and  Buckley's  man  Bryan 
there  was  no  room  for  hesitation.  Mr.  Hastings  will  be 
remembered  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, when  he  thoroughly  established  his  unfitness  for  any 
responsible  office.  As  the  owner  of  a  "sack,"  he  may  be 
entitled  to  Democratic  consideration,  but  not  at  public 
expense.  Mr.  Bryan  may  make  a  good  postmaster,  but 
the  Bush-street  boss  is  not  the  best  indorser  with  the  San 
Francisco  public.  Buckley's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 

that  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  charmed  with  any  such  "d  d 

nonsense"  as  the  Civil  Service  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  take  the  same  position  as  Secretary 
Manning,  who  vigorously  enforced  the  law  he  did  not  favor, 
until  he  is  one  of  its  converts.  There  are,  at  the  outside, 
only  fifteen  appointments  in  the  San  Francisco  post-office 
that  are  not  controlled  by  the  Civil  Service  law.  This 
does  not  give  a  very  large  margin  for  party  rewards,  and 
we  may  depend  on  the  Bush-street  boss  to  evade  the  law 
if  it  is  possible.  It  will  be  just  as  well  for  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco post-office,  lest  Mr.  Bryan  trip  unawares.  The 
post-office  should  not  be  made  a  pasture  for  Buckley's 
lambs. 

A  DO-NOTHING  CONGRESS. 


Congress  has  been  in  session  over  six  months,  and  the 
amount  of  work  it  has  accomplished  is  surprisingly  small. 
Although  the  appropriation  bills  were  divided  among 
several  committees  early  in  the  session,  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  speed  of  legislation.  The  bulk  of 
the  appropriation  bills  will  be  hurried  through,  just  as  be- 
fore, in  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  objectionable  schemes  will  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
confusion,  because  the  appropriations  must  go  through. 

The  number  of  bills  of  national  importance  that  are 
hanging  fire  or  have  been  dropped  completely  is  not 
complimentary  to  the  working  power  of  Congress.  The 
determination  to  do  nothing  with  the  Silver  law  might  be 
excused  by  the  fact  that  the  present  law  offers  no  imme- 


diate danger  to  the  country.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
Government  can  not  maintain  the  present  coinage  laws  for- 
ever. There  must  be  an  effort  at  some  time  in  the  future 
to  equalize  the  actual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  the  longer  it  is  put  off  the  harder  it  will  be  to  accom- 
plish it.  But  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  as  well  to  wait  for 
further  light  on  a  subject  wherein  the  keenest  eyed  can 
not  see  very  far. 

The  Alien  land  bill  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill, 
two  of  the  most  important  measures  before  the  country, 
have  passed  only  one  house.  They  will  probably  pass 
the  other  if  they  can  ever  be  reached,  but  with  the  pres- 
ent snail's-pace  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Nothing 
has  been  done  toward  reducing  the  immense  surplus  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  lawful  money  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  keeps  piled  up  in  the  vaults. 
The  House  of  Representatives  addressed  a  resolution  to 
the  autocrat  of  the  department  asking  his  opinion  of  the 
plan  to  pay  out  ten  millions  a  month  on  the  public  debt. 
He  dodged  the  question  by  replying  that  such  a  course 
would  eventually  leave  the  Treasury  with  less  than  ten 
millions  reserve,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  ten 
millions  was  enough.  Whether  Congress  took  this  to 
mean  that  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
was  an  absolute  necessity,  or  whether  that  body  lost  all 
interest  in  the  subject,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  former 
policy  of  the  Treasury  continues. 

Patriots  like  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Eads,  of  the  ship  railway,  and  others  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, have  tried  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  another  manner. 
Mr.  Blair's  bill  to  promote  mendicancy  in  the  schools, 
called  for  seventy-seven  millions  as  its  total  cost.  Mr. 
Blair's  bill  to  pension  everybody  who  served  three 
months  in  the  army  and  has  since  been  disabled  from 
any  cause  called  for  an  unknown  amount.  Even  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  himself  did  not  know,  and  gave  as  a 
vague  estimate  that  it  might  take  twenty-five  or  fifty 
millions  a  year.  Other  schemes  for  depleting  the  Treas- 
ury sink  into  insignificance  beside  those  of  the  freebooter 
from  New  Hampshire,  but  they  are  all  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  the  immense  hoard  in  the  Treasury.  If  the 
money  had  to  be  raised  by  extra  taxation,  the  Senate 
would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  pass  the  expensive 
measures  of  the  New  Hampshire  senator.  They  will 
probably  be  smothered  in  the  House,  but  so  long  as  the 
present  policy  of  the  Treasury  is  maintained  there  is  con- 
stant danger  that  some  job  of  this  kind  will  drain  off  the 
whole  amount.  If  there  was  a  little  less  consideration 
for  Wall  street  in  both  Congress  and  the  Treasury  de- 
partment the  Government  would  not  be  paying  three  or 
four  millions  a  year  in  interest  on  money  that  is  lying 
idle  in  its  vaults. 

The  present  Congress  has  but  little  time  to  make  its 
reputation  as  a  wise  body.  The  session  will  end,  at  lat- 
est, early  in  July,  and  most  of  the  appropriation  bills 
have  yet  to  be  considered.  If  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  get  through,  the  session  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  interests  the  Pacific 
coast  most  warmly,  and  it  ought  to  be  passed.  The  only 
course  that  can  defeat  the  measure  is  the  policy  of  delay, 
and  we  may  expect  its  enemies  to  keep  it  from  being  con- 
sidered, if  possible.  If  it  comes  up  on  its  merits  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company  has  taken  a  most 
unwise  stand  in  refusing  to  return  the  Chinamen  whom 
it  has  brought  to  this  country  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The 
penalty  for  landing  Chinamen  illegally  is  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  the  vessel  that  brings  them  may  be 
seized.  It  is  to  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the 
steamship  companies  to  exact  security  for  return  fare  in 
all  cases  of  doubt.  If  they  are  allowed  to  bring  any 
Chinamen  that  may  offer  to  come,  without  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  the  Government  is  likely  to  have  an 
expensive  time.  The  Pacific  Mail  company  can  be 
brought  to  reason  very  effectually  by  simply  enforcing  the 
law.  After  paying  a  few  fines  and  having  a  master  or  two 
in  retirement  for  a  while,  the  company  would  find  it 
economical  to  be  a  little  careful  what  Chinamen  it  brings 
over.   

The  petition  of  the  property-owners  for  the  full  legal 
levy  in  support  of  the  fire  department  should  pass  the 
Supervisors  without  question.  The  destructive  fires  of 
the  past  year  have  emphasized  the  need  of  more  hy- 
drants and  better  apparatus,  and  they  should  be  secured 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Our  experience  might  have 
been  even  more  unfortunate  had  an  ordinary  gale  been 
blowing  during  the  Bancroft  or  the  Brannan-street  fires. 
The  city's  money  can  not  be  better  invested  than  in  an 
efficient  fire  department. 


The  trial  of  "Doctor"  McDonald  for  the  murder  of 
young  Mish  resulted  in  the  usual  defeat  of  justice.  The 
verdict  is  a  tribute  to  the  tact  and  eloquence  of  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, who  acquitted  his  client  without  a  particle  of 
evidence  in  his  favor.  The  prosecution  proved  conclu- 
sively that  Mish  was  shot  in  the  back  while  going  down 
stairs,  and  that  every  thing  pointed  to  a  cowardly  assas- 
sination. Even  if  the  testimony  given  by  the  defendant 
were  true,  there  was  no  justification  for  taking  Mish's 
life,  or  for  doing  any  thing  but  kicking  him  down  stairs. 
The  only  real  justification  brought  out  by  the  defense 
was  the  fact  that  young  Mish  was  a  man  of  loose  habits. 

This  has  not  heretofore  been  accepted  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  murder,  especially  by  shooting  the  victim  in  the 
back,  but  it  must  now  be  enrolled  among  other  classic 
California  decisions.  The  real  strength  of  the  defense, 
however,  was  not  in  the  evidence.  The  sympathy  of  the 
jury  was  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  on,  and  it 
was  secured  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  domestic 
scenes — such  as  are  usually  reserved  for  the  privacy  of 
home, — in  sight  of  the  twelve  sap-heads  that  sat  in  the 
jury-box.  The  object  of  the  maudlin  scenes  was  appar- 
ent to  every  one  but  the  judge  and  the  jury.  The  judge 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  such  a  barefaced  attempt 
to  influence  the  jury  by  misdirected  sympathy  if  he  had 
undertsood  that  it  was  the  chief  reliance  of  the  defense, 
and  would  have  ordered,  as  he  should  have  done  in  any 
case,  that  the  murderer  get  through  with  his  sentimental 
business  before  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  jury. 
The  second  reliance  of  the  defense  was  the  eloquence  of 
Hall  McAllister,  and  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
The  result  is  a  fine  tribute  to  his  professional  skill  and  a 
guaranty  that  there  is  no  murderer  in  so  desperate  straits 
that  he  can  not  clear  him.  The  reputation  of  a  strangler 
of  justice  seems  especially  sweet  in  the  legal  profession. 


The  English  campaign  just  begun  promises  to  be  the 
most  exciting  since  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  bill.  The 
closing  days  of  the  present  Parliament  excite  but  a  lan- 
guid interest.  It  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
debates  in  history,  but  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it.  All  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  coming 
elections.  Gladstone  leads  off  with  a  most  adroit  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents  of  Midlothian.  The  Old  Par- 
liamentary Hand,  as  he  describes  himself,  shows  the 
skill  acquired  in  thirteen  Parliaments,  in  the  way  he  puts 
the  contest  on  his  own  ground.  Shall  we  permit  Ireland 
to  manage  her  own  local  affairs,  or  shall  we  govern  her 
from  England?  is  the  question  he  asks.  This  is  not  just 
the  question  on  which  he  dissolved  Parliament,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  his  opponents  can  compel  him  to  take 
any  other  ground  unless  he  chooses.  Gladstone's  mani- 
festo brings  the  campaign  down  to  the  one  issue  of  home 
rule.  No  side  issues  enter  into  his  view.  The  Tories  can 
not  beat  the  big  drum  of  Church  disestablishment;  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  of  land  tenure  can  hardly  cut  a 
figure;  and  the  "fair  trade"  heresy  cannot  distract  at- 
tention from  the  main  issue.  It  is  no  sign  of  failing  powers 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  narrowed  his  platform  down  to 
one  plank.  The  subject  is  important  enough  to  justify  a 
contest  upon  the  single  issue,  and  the  tremendous  nature 
of  the  obstacles  he  must  overcome  shuts  out  every  other 
consideration.  America  can  but  wish  him  success  in  his 
efforts.  Irish  home  rule  may  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  England,  but  it  can  hardly  result  in  greater  misery  or 
bitterness  then  the  past  or  present  experiments  in  the 
government  of  that  unhappy  isle.  There  is  a  fair  chance 
that  it  may  succeed,  and  it  should  be  tried  in  some  form. 

It  is  now  announced  that  two  thousand  dollars  more  is 
missing  from  the  San  Francisco  Sub-treasury.  Whether 
this  is  the  extent  of  the  "shortage"  to  date  is  unknown. 
The  fact  has  been  concealed  for  a  month,  and  in  that 
time  the  deficit  may  have  swelled  considerably.  There 
are  eighty  million  dollars  in  the  vaults,  and  several  mill- 
ions are  in  the  portable  form  of  greenbacks.  There  is 
evidently  nothing  to  prevent  the  magic  disappearance  of 
a  large  sum  whose  loss  would  not  be  known  for  a  month 
or  more — time  enough  to  take  the  thief  nearly  half  way 
round  the  world.  The  report  goes  that  the  two  thousand 
dollars  went  by  a  mistake  in  payment  at  the  counter. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  the  money  is  gone,  and  so  is 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  There  would  be  a  more 
lenient  judgment  of  the  present  occurrence  if  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  steal  of  February  had  been  properly  fol- 
lowed up.  It  could  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  the  thief.  He  was  to  be  found  among  four  or  five 
persons  at  the  most.  The  manner  in  which  the  inquiry 
has  been  hushed  up  gives  rise  to  ugly  suspicions.  There 
may  have  been  reasons  for  hushing  it  up,  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  the  good  name  of  no  man  can  be  as 
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important  as  the  good  name  of  the  administration.  Mat- 
ters are  evidently  in  a  bad  way  at  the  Sub-treasury,  and 
there  is  just  one  way  to  right  them.  S.  H.  Brooks  is 
plainly  out  of  his  element  in  his  present  position,  and 
should  be  removed  without  unnecessary  delay.  This 
last  shortage  should  remind  the  President  that  he  has  al- 
ready waited  too  long. 


Mayor  Bartlett  has  done  a  good  job  in  vetoing  the  gas 
steal  that  was  so  jauntily  approved  by  the  Supervisors — 
Pond  and  Roy  excepted.  Is  there  enough  sense  of 
shame  in  the  board  to  uphold  the  veto?  That  quality  has 
not  been  very  evident  so  far,  and  there  is  not  much  hope 
that  it  will  be  exhibited  at  this  time.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  mayor  has  not  more  substantial  power  in  this 
city.  A  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility  is  the 
only  remedy  for  municipal  thievery  that  has  been  found 
of  much  account  in  older  cities.  There  is  no  chance  for 
any  such  reform  here  for  some  years  to  come.  Local 
statesmen  of  the  Strother  type  have  decided  that  a  new 
charter  is  not  needed,  and  from  their  stand-point  they  are 
undoubtedly  right.  The  present  charter  is  at  least  good 
enough  to  steal  under,  and  thieves,  rumsellers,  and  pol- 
iticians could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  favorable  to 
their  interests.  Some  day  San  Francisco  will  develop  a 
municipal  scandal  that  would  have  made  Tweed  turn 
green  with  envy  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  then 
there  may  possibly  be  a  change. 


The  Irrigationists  should  make  no  mistakes  in  the  com- 
ing campaign.  They  must  look  for  their  victory  in  the 
election  to  the  legislature  of  men  who  will  pass  a  just  ir- 
rigation law.  It  will  do  no  good  to  abuse  the  Supreme 
court  or  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  its  hostile  members. 
The  judges  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
riparian  owners  showed  blind  adherence  to  precedents 
that  were  formed  for  other  times  and  places ;  but  such  a 
course  is  not  unusual  to  members  of  the  bench.  The 
remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  and  with  any 
care  in  choosing  representatives  the  Irrigationists  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  law.  The 
question,  on  its  merits,  is  not  wholly  one-sided.  Owners 
of  land  along  the  banks  of  running  streams  have  some 
rights  that  should  be  respected,  but  they  are  not  the 
rights  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  ought  not  to  be  be- 
yond the  wisdom  of  even  a  California  legislature  to  con- 
struct a  law  that  will  be  fairly  equitable  to  all  parties. 


The  bill  putting  a  heavy  tax  on  oleomargarine  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  huge  joke, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  debate.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  measure  was  well  brought  out  by  the  ridic- 
ulous proposals  that  were  made  to  place  every  thing, 
from  "incubator"  chickens  to  wooden  nutmegs,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  measure  ought  to  be  killed 
in  the  Senate.  The  only  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  properly  make  in  the  matter  is  that  oleomar- 
garine shall  be  sold  under  its  own  name  and  not  passed 
off  as  butter.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  trying  to  tax 
oleomargarine  out  of  existence  than  for  killing  any  other 
manufactured-food  industry.  The  intention  is,  of  course, 
to  catch  the  "farmer  vote"  by  "protecting"  the  butter- 
makers.  Congressmen  may  find  that  protection  carried 
too  far  is  as  harmful  as  it  is  ridiculous. 


An  inspector  of  elevators  should  be  added  to  the  officers 
of  this  city.  There  have  already  been  accidents  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  there 
will  be  further  slaughter  if  some  active  steps  are  not  taken 
to  prevent  it.  We  have  enjoyed  immunity  for  so  long  that 
we  may  expect  a  terrible  accident  at  any  time.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  matter 
until  a  number  of  lives  have  been  lost  and  the  public  is 
frightened  into  it,  but  a  close  inspection  of  every  elevator 
in  the  city  would  undoubtedly  bring  to  light  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  nothing  more  than  man-traps.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  in  this  case. 


SAN  DIEGO, 
ii. 

Considering  the  large  floating  male  population,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  artisans  and  day-laborers  attracted  here  by 
the  "boom"  in  building,  and  also  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  establishments  for  the  dispensing  of  liquid  re- 
freshments, San  Diego  is  a  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly 
town.  The  reasons  for  this  exemplary  state  of  things 
probably  are  that  the  climate  is  sufficiently  cool  and  in- 
yigorating  to  make  work,  if  not  pleasant,  bearable; 
that  there  seems  to  be  plenty  for  all  to  do;  and  that  beer 


appears  to  be  the  popular  beverage.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  not  only  is  no  police  force,  but,  what  is  better, 
there  appears  to  be  need  of  none,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  being  represented  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a 
couple  of  constables. 

Next  to  the  astonishing  number  of  doctors  and  real-es- 
tate offices,  that  so  juvenile  a  city  can  support  no  fewer 
than  four  daily  papers  may  be  counted  the  most  important 
local  feature.  What  is  far  more  surprising,  they  appear 
to  all  dwell  together  in  brotherly  love.  This  singularly 
Utopian  state  of  affairs  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
further  fact  that  they  are  all  actuated  by  one  common  im- 
pulse. The  main-spring  or  central  idea  that  gives  them 
life  and  energy  is  the  "booming"of  San  Diego,  its  "glori- 
ously equable  climate,"  its  "wonderfully  productive  soil," 
its  "most  desirable  corner  lots"!  So  abundantly  stocked 
and  of  such  size  is  this  pool  that  they  can  all  whip  it 
without  danger  of  entangling  their  {—lies  (excuse  the  pun, 
it  is  irresistible).  The  only  rivalry  displayed  is  the  laud- 
able one  of  going  your  neighbor  one  better  in  the  matter 
of  adjectives.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  demand  for 
this  useful  part  of  speech,  and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
constant  repetition,  the  man  who  shall  compile  an  "Ed- 
itor's classified  compendium  of  adjectives,  suitable  to  San 
Diego,  its  climate,  soil  and  resources,"  will  be  sure  of  his 
reward. 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  supposed  to  be  the  great 
modern  educators.  It  is  possible  that  the  good  conduct 
of  the  average  citizen  of  San  Diego  is  due,  after  all,  to 
the  daily  perusal  of  the  paper  of  his  choice  and  the  at- 
tendance at  divine  service  on  Sunday.  At  any  rate,  all 
the  modern  Christian  denominations  and  sects  are  rep- 
resented, and  all  are  well  supported. 

What  strikes  a  stranger  most  unfavorably  about  San 
Diego  is  the  ill-kept  and  untidy  appearance  of  gardens 
and  yards.  To  a  person-accustomed  to  the  trim,  well-wa- 
tered gardens  of  Oakland  or  Alameda,  the  contrast  is  un- 
pleasing.  This  results  from  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
will  soon  disappear;  one  is  the  lack  of  water,  the  other 
the  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  typical  San  Diegoan. 
The  former  will  be  obviated  by  the  completion  of  the 
new  water-works;  the  latter  when  the  T.  S.  D.— already 
outnumbered  by  newcomers — will  be  compelled  by  force 
of  example  to  keep  up  with  his  neighbors.  No  better 
garden  soil  could  be  found,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the 
magnificent  display  of  roses  wherever  the  slightest 
care  is  taken  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  typical  San  Diegoan  reminds  me  of  a 
personal  experience  that  bears  on  the  character  and  pe- 
culiarities of  that  individual  in  question.  On  the  princi- 
pal street  in  the  city,  over  what  is  usually  termed  a  "bar- 
ber shop,"  appears  this  legend,  "Tonsorial  Office";  and 
on  the  window  the  further  announcement,  "Artistic 
"Hair-dressing;  Careful  Shaving." 

It  being  a  warm  afternoon,  and  having  meditated  for 
several  days  the  advisability  of  having  my  hair  cut,  I  de- 
termined not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of 
having  it  "artistically"  done.  With  a  polite  wave  of  the 
hand  the  "artist"  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  would  be  my  turn  next.  Being  in  somewhat 
of  a  hurry,  as  it  was  close  upon  my  supper-time,  I  looked 
at  my  watch ;  it  was  five  minutes  past  five.  The  victim 
ahead  of  me  was  being  "carefully  shaved."  He  had  al- 
ready passed  the  lathering  process,  and  had  been  par- 
tially treated  even  when  I  entered.  After  watching  the 
performance  a  few  minutes,  I  soon  became  convinced  it 
would  be  a  lengthy  affair.  It  seemed  that  the  patient 
was  a  local  politician,  who  appeared  to  be  running  for 
some  office.  The  "artist"  took  such  intense  interest  in 
discussing  with  him  the  absorbing  questions  of  the  day 
relative  to  street  grading,  the  chances  of  a  rival  candidate, 
etc.,  that  for  a  minute  at  a  time  he  would  suspend  op- 
erations altogether,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
make  passes  in  the  air  with  his  razor,  which,  to  the  on- 
looker, seemed  to  forbode  imminent  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  without  any  appre- 
ciable result.  At  this  juncture,  as  the  novelists  say, 
there  entered  a  lady,  with  a  little  boy  whose  hair  she 
wanted  cut.  Unfortunately  she  had  lost  her  turn  by  ab- 
senting herself — probably  worn  out  by  waiting.  After 
much  persuasion  and  the  assurance  that  there  was  "only 
one  ahead, "  she  allowed  herself  to  be  escorted  to  the 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  where  dwelt  the  artist's 
spouse.  At  the  end  of  forty  minutes  the  politician,  "care- 
fully shaved,"  and  his  hair  "artistically  cut,"  arose  and 
departed.  How  long  he  had  been  there  before  my  ar- 
rival I  can  not  say.  I  took  off  my  coat,  and  with  some 
inward  forebodings  ascended  the  sacrificial  altar— I  mean 
the  chair.  After  tucking  towels  and  aprons  in  my  neck 
until  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  without  a  word  of  warning 
the  "artist"  disappeared !  Although  by  this  time  accus- 
tomed to  his  peculiarly  dilatory  ways,  I  must  say  he  took 
me  by  surprise.  Five  minutes  passed ;  still  no  artist ! 
Though  intensely  irritated,  I  could  not  help  being  amused 
by  the  humorous  side  of  the  situation.  After  nearly  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  without  a  word  of  explanation  the 
"artist"  reappeared,  and,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, tried  to  sound  me  on  my  political  affiliations  as 
he  screwed  the  towels  still  tighter  into  my  neck. 

After  writhing  in  a  nervous  agony  for  half  an  hour  I 
implored  him  to  hasten  the  operation.   To  this  he  stren- 


uously objected,  saying  he  was  surrounded  by  barbers  on 
all  sides  now,  and  the  only  way  he  could  gain  custom 
was  "by  careful  attention  to  every  detail,  and  giving  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction  to  customers."  He  said  he 
took  "a  professional  pride  in  turning  out  a  finished  arti- 
cle." After  another  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  he 
had  clipped  and  reclipped  my  abbreviated  whiskers  from 
every  possible  angle  of  observation,  until  at  last  I 
begged  him  to  leave  a  little,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  an- 
ticipatory wave  of  his  scissors: 
"And  now  for  the  mustache  !" 

"No  you  don't," I  said;  "I  can't  afford  to  part  with  it ;" 
and  by  dint  of  a  resolute  eye  carried  my  point,  and  also 
escaped  with  one  coating  of  oil,  being  turned  out  a  more 
or  less  "finished  article"  in  exactly  forty-five  minutes!  a 
wiser  but  a  sadder  man.  1  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  "artist"  was  an  old  resident  of  San  Diego! 

The  bay  of  San  Diego  ought  to  be  the  yachtsman's 
paradise.  Even  now  yachting  is  the  favorite  amusement 
here.  Almost  every  afternoon  you  can  count  on  a  wind — 
not  a  howling  gale  such  as  is  customary  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  summer  months,  but  a  steady,  fresh  sea  breeze, 
that  permits  the  spreading  of  every  inch  of  canvas  without 
the  momentary  expectation  of  being  laid  on  your  beam 
ends  by  a  sudden  squall.  Then,  after  rounding  the 
northern  peninsula,  you  can  run  straight  out  to  sea,  with 
no  nasty  bar  to  cross;  and,  if  your  party  are  good  sailors, 
have  a  few  hours  of  barracouta  fishing,  or  run  over  to  the 
Coronado  islands,  about  fifteen  miles  distant. 

The  schooner-rigged  yachts  Rambler  and  Dawn,  that 
erstwhile  plowed  the  briny  billows  in  San  Francisco  bay, 
but  are  now  owned  here  and  run  as  excursion  boats,  take 
out  parties  daily.  There  are  also  several  smaller  craft,  and 
all  appear  to  be  doing  a  lucrative  business.  These  southern 
waters  abound  with  fish  of  many  varieties,  of  which  the 
barracouta  is  the  prettiest  and  the  most  edible.  From 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  it  is  fine  sport  pulling 
them  in  from  the  end  of  a  hundred-foot  line,  with  the 
boat  booming  along  eight  or  ten  knots  an  hour. 

The  excitement  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  the  ad- 
vent from  Los  Angeles  of  a  French  doctress  calling  her- 
self Mme.  Duflot.  She  travels  about  the  country  with  a 
sort  of  cumbersome  roofed-in  chariot,  which  she  claims 
to  have  brought  with.her  from  Paris.  The  sides  being 
made  of  plate-glass  and  gorgeously  decorated,  are  some- 
what suggestive  of  a  circus;  the  similarity  is  the  more 
striking  from  the  fact  that  the  madame  hires  a  band, 
which  sits  on  the  roof  and  discourses  sweet  music  while 
she  performs  wonderful  cures  on  tough  subjects  that  have 
"long  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most  able  physicians." 
Every  evening  this  strange  vehicle  is  drawn  up  on  the 
plaza,  in  front  of  the  Horton  House.  Here  she  has  had 
placed  a  couple  of  electric  lights,  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  shedding  light  upon  her  manipulations  and  re- 
flecting the  rays  from  the  brilliant  diamonds  with  which 
she  is  bedecked.  After  an  hour's  free  concert  to  attract 
the  populace,  the  madame,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, appears  on  the  large  box-seat  of  the  chariot.  Her 
stock  of  English  being  very  limited,  her  husband  acts  as 
interpreter.  Far  from  fluent  himself,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  follow  his  remarks;  but  between  her  energetic  pan- 
tomime and  his  hoarse  vociferation  one  can  arrive  at  a 
fair  idea  of  the  meaning  intended.  This  open-air  per- 
formance is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  usually  commences 
with  teeth-pulling,'  at  which  she  certainly  is  an  adept, 
yanking  them  out  frequently  before  the  patient  realizes 
that  he  has  been  in  her  clutches.  This  she  claims  to  be 
by  electricity,  and  entirely  painless.  The  variously  af- 
flicted are  then  requested  to  step  up  and  be  cured  of  their 
ills.  Of  these  the  large  proportion  appear  to  be  deaf. 
One  would  imagine  from  their  number  that  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  San  Diego  was  hard  of  hearing.  She  is  said  to 
have  effected  some  wonderful  cures  of  paralysis,  blood- 
poisoning,  and  various  loathsome  diseases.  The  general 
belief  in  her  powers  is  remarkable.  I  saw  a  man  oper- 
ated on  for  cataract,  and  could  not  determine  who  had 
the  better  nerve,  patient  or  doctress.  Imagine  one's  self 
seated  on  the  box  of  a  van,  in  the  open  air,  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  gaping  spectators,  with  a  brass  band  blar- 
ing in  your  ear,  having  that  wonderfully  delicate  organ, 
the  eye,  experimented  with  between  the  fitful  jerks  of  the 
electric  light  and  the  equally  spasmodic  interjections  of 
the  madame  to  the  populace !  Faith  will  overcome  all 
obstacles.  The  man  who  will  submit  to  have  a  film  re- 
moved from  his  eye,  to  slow  music,  before  hundreds  of 
spectators,  surely  deserves  to  be  cured.  After  several 
operations  of  this  kind,  those  who  have  been  already 
treated  are  invited  to  step  up  and  state  their  experiences. 
Then  commences  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  sale  of 
her  wonderful  specific,  a  drop  or  two  of  which  distilled 
in  water  is  warranted  to  cure  any  thing,  from  corns  to 
consumption!  For  half  an  hour  or  more  she  will  take  in 
the  money  as  fast  as  her  husband  can  hand  it  to  her.  She 
is  said  to  average  several  hundred  dollars  an  evening. 
Fortunately  she  dispenses  it  with  a  lavish  hand,  or  she 
would  bankrupt  the  town  should  she  stay  much  longer; 
and  numerous  stories  are  afloat  of  her  munificence.  Dur- 
ing the  day-time  she  receives  patients  at  her  rooms.  These 
of  course  pay,  and  pay  well.  It  is  a  curious  world.  The 
majority  of  people  enjoy  being  humbugged,  so  that  it  is 
deftly  done.  B. 

San  Diego,  June  8th. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered  by  mall  to 
any  part  of  this  city,  state  or  country,  for  $1.50  a  year. 
Sample  subscription,  three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


THE  LAST  POEM. 


"De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum!"  When 

Kor  me  the  end  has  come,  and  I  am  dead, 
And  little,  voluble,  chattering  daws  of  men 

Peck  at  me  curiously,  let  it  then  be  said, 
By  some  one  brave  enough  to  speak  the  truth, 

"Here  lies  a  great  soul,  killed  by  cruel  wrong. 
Down  all  the  balmy  days  of  his  fresh  youth, 

To  his  bleak,  desolate  noon,  with  sword  and  song 
And  speech  that  rushed  up  hotly  from  the  heart, 

He  wrought  for  Liberty,  till  his  own  wound 
(He  had  been  stabbed),  concealed  with  painful  art 

Through  wasting  years,  mastered  him,  and  he  swooned, 
And  sank  there  where  you  see  him  lying  now, 
With  that  word  'Failure'  written  on  his  brow." 

But  say  that  he  succeeded.    If  he  missed 

World's  honors,  and  world's  plaudits,  and  the  wage 
Of  the  world's  deft  lacqueys,  still  his  lips  were  kissed 

Daily  by  those  high  angels  who  assuage 
The  thirsting*  of  the  poets — for  he  was 

Born  unto  singing; — and  a  burthen  lay 
Mightily  on  him,  and  he  moaned  because 

He  could  not  rightly  utter  to  this  day 
What  God  taught  in  the  night.    Sometimes,  nathless, 

Power  fell  upon  him,  and  bright  tongues  of  flame 
And  blessings  reached  him  from  poor  souls  in  stress; 

And  benedictions  from  black  pits  of  shame, 
And  little  children's  love,  and  old  men's  prayers, 
And  a  Great  Hand  that  led  him  unawares. 

So  he  died  rich.    And  if  his  eyes  were  blurred 

With  thick  films — silence!  he  is  in  his  grave. 
Greatly  he  suffered;  greatly,  too,  he  erred; 

Yet  brake  his  heart  in  trying  to  be  brave; 
Nor  did  he  wait  till  freedom  had  become 

The  popular  shibboleth  of  the  courtier's  lips, 
But  smote  for  her  when  God  himself  seemed  dumb, 

And  all  his  arching  skies  were  in  eclipse. 
He  was  aweary,  but  fought  his  fight, 

And  stood  for  simple  manhood;  and  was  joyed 
To  see  the  august  broadening  of  the  light, 

And  new  earths  heaving  heavenward  from  the  void. 
He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was  sweet: — 
Plant  daisies  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet.        Richard  Realf. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


No  one  can  live  in  a  Scotch  community  without  notic- 
ing the  healthful  look  of  the  children  whose  food  consists 
largely  of  oat-meal,  compared  with  those  fed  on  fine 
grains,  or  even  groats,  which  are  the  same  only  without 
the  husks.  This  chaff  or  husk,  however,  which  is  left  in 
meal  contains  some  points  that  act  as  a  stimulant  on  the 
coats  of  the  bowels,  to  keep  them  active  without  medicine, 
and  renders  this  food  of  great  benefit  to  the  dyspeptic. 
There  is  no  method  of  cooking  oat-meal  equal  to  the 
making  of  porridge,  and  when  properly  prepared  it  is  gen- 
erally a  favorite  dish  for  breakfast.  "What  makes  your 
oat-meal  porridge  so  good?"  is  a  frequent  question  in  our 
house,  from  strangers  who  think  the  meal  must  be  of  su- 
perior quality.  But  to  prepare  it  properly  the  water  must 
be  boiling,  necessary  salt  added,  and  the  oat-meal  then 
stirred  in  slowly,  by  sifting  it  through  the  fingers.  The 
process  must  not  be  hurried,  if  lumps  would  be  avoided. 
When  it  begins  to  boil  up  well,  stop  stirring  and  close  the 
pot  tightly.  Set  at  the  back  of  the  stove  while  you  cook 
the  rest  of  the  breakfast.  Lift  the  porridge  without  any 
more  stirring,  as  it  is  this  that  breaks  the  grain  and  makes 
it  waxy.  The  Scotch  do  not  stir  with  a  spoon,  but  with 
a  smooth,  flattened  stick  called  a  "spurtle,"that  any  one 
can  make  according  to  their  own  idea.  This  gives  more 
evenness  to  the  mixing;  and  if  cooked  in  this  way  por- 
ridge will  be  sweet,  whole  grained  and  wholesome. — 
Good  Housekeeping. 

In  addition  to  the  gown  proper,  many  of  the  latest 
sateen  costumes  are  provided  with  black  or  dark-colored 
velvet  collars,  belts,  and  deep  wristbands,  that  may  be  add- 
ed to  suit  circumstances  and  detached  again  at  pleasure. 
The  effect  of  this  addition  is  distingue  and  becoming  to 
every  lady;  besides,  it  elevates  the  simple  but  artistic 
gown  of  cotton  into  a  garment  suitable  for  unceremoni- 
ous luncheons,  dinners,  and  verandah  or  garden  teas.  It 
arranges  also  a  decidedly  fashionable  toilet  for  the  most 
formal  breakfasts ;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  form  possible  for 
such  occasions.  Bows  or  long  loopings  of  velvet  ribbon 
may  also  be  added  to  such  costumes. 

These  effective  accessories  are  decidedly  charming  for 
all  summer  attire,  especially  upon  cream-white  woolens 
and  India  silks.  Each  of  the  new  costume  designs — of 
which  there  are  three — invites,  or  at  least  permits,  the  in- 
troduction of  velvet  in  one  way  or  another.  Even  a  plait- 
ing of  velvet  that  is  sewed  permanently  to  a  tape  may  be 
strongly  basted  beneath  the  hems  of  plain  cotton  skirts. 

This  might  be  called  a  checked  season,  so  fond  of 
plaids  and  plaided  or  checked  stripes  have  we  become; 
and  with  equal  truth  might  it  be  asserted  that  the  magpie 
era  has  come  back  to  us  again,  so  largely  does  black  and 
white  prevail  in  fashionable  wardrobes.  Even  black 
Chantilly  lace  dresses  (the  lace  being  for  the  most  part 
machine-woven,  but  very  handsome  and  serviceable)  are 
being  made  up  over  white  surah  or  India  silks. 

A  set  of  buttercup  costumes  was  recently  prepared  for 
the  bridesmaids  at  a  London  wedding.  They  were  of 
white  lace,  with  side  panels  composed  of  buttercups  sewed 
close  together,  and  little  knots  of  the  flowers  nestled 
among  the  lace  forming  the  waist.  The  wreaths  worn 
with  these  dresses  were  also  of  buttercups,  and  the  posies 
were  of  real  flowers,  and  were  tied  with  white  velvet. 


As  it  is  rather  early  in  the  season  for  toilets  of  light 
summer  fabrics,  many  lace  dresses  are  worn  by  Parisian 
ladies.  These  have  either  waists  to  match  or  are  of  vel- 
vet and  ottoman  in  dark  shades.  The  skirts  are  draped 
with  ribbon  bows,  which  are  sometimes  fastened  under 
fancy  metal  clasps.  Bows  are  again  in  constant  use. 
Embroidered  and  beaded  trimmings  are  usually  in  panel 
style.  They  are  worked  on  the  underskirt,  and  the  tunic 
is  open  on  both  sides,  to  show  the  work.  The  other  side 
of  the  tunic  is  raised  near  the  back  puffing  in  full  soft 
plaits,  and  then  fall  either  straight  or  in  waves.  Many 
aprons  are  also  to  be  seen.  Some  of  these  form  part  of 
the  tunic,  and  are  raised  very  high  on  the  sides.  Others 
are  square  arid  are  trimmed  with  galloon  or  lace.  The 
latter  are  only  employed  over  plaited  skirts,  with  the 
tunic  falling  straight  down  the  back.  Another  way  of  ar- 
ranging a  dress  is  to  have  a  panel  trimming  on  the  tunic. 
This  tunic  opens  over  the  front  of  the  skirt,  is  separate 
from  the  back  puffing,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  cordingsor 
flaps.  If  cordings  are  employed,  then  there  are  also 
drooping  ornaments,  and  with  the  flaps  there  are  hand- 
some buttons.  Great  importance  is  at  present  attached 
to  these  buttons,  as  they  give  a  stamp  of  originality  to 
many  costumes.  They  are  in  most  peculiar  colors  and 
of  very  artistic  workmanship.  They  will  be  prominent 
this  summer  on  linen  and  foulard  suits  and  on  traveling 
cloaks. — New  York  Times. 


These  high  collars,  says  the  Delineator,  are  a  boon  to 
long-throated  women  who  have  had  to  muffle  up  in  lace 
or  muslin  scarfs,  but  they  are  any  thing  but  becoming  to 
persons  with  short,  thick  throats,  lovely  and  white  it  may 
be,  but  very  certainly  intended  for  a  turn-over  collar. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  why  will  not 
these  women  wear  the  becoming?  Why  will  they  not  be- 
queath the  high  pique  collar,  with  its  narrow  lawn  tie,  to 
those  whom  it  suits?  The  velvet  collar  can  be  graded  to 
suit  the  wearer,  and  a  medium-sized  velvet  dog-collar 
studded  with  jet  beads  adapts  itself  to  nearly  all  throats 
and  styles  of  beauty.  "But  I  want  a  little  white  at  my 
neck,"  sighs  one.  Well,  then,  have  a  tiny  plaiting  of 
white  cambric  showing  just  above  the  collar  of  your  bod- 
ice, but  attempt  nothing  else.,  As  for  your  sister,  she 
may  wear  her  collar  high,  higher,  highest;  she  may  wear 
one  button  or  two;  she  may  permit  the  chemisette  to 
show,  and  have  a  small  pearl-headed  pin  to  keep  the  tape 
tie  in  place.  If  becoming,  she  may  have  all  this;  in- 
deed, it  has  been  said  that  one  young  woman  has  worn 
three  buttons  in  her  collar:  but  this  almost  passes  be- 
lief. 

In  buying  your  collar,  be  sure  that  it  is  neither  too  tight 
nor  too  loose;  a  loose  collar  will  rub  the  neck  and  cause 
the  buttons  to  leave  imprints,  while  a  tight  one  is  simply  a 
torture. 

Berrying  gowns  and  botanizing  gowns,  says  the  Boston 
Record,  are  now  as  much  necessities  of  a  girl's  summer 
wardrobe  as  tennis  or  bathing  suits.  A  good  berrying 
dress  is  of  dark-green  flannel,  made  with  a  round  skirt 
finished  with  three-inch-wide  tucks  and  a  four-inch  hem 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  short  enough  for  comfort. 
For  a  slender  girl  the  Norfolk  jacket  goes  with  this,  made 
with  two  plaits  at  the  back  and  one  on  each  side  and  in 
the  center  in  front,  and  confined  with  a  canvas  or  leather 
belt.  For  warm  days,  a  cambric  yoke  waist,  of  a  white 
ground  with  a  delicate  green  figure,  may  be  worn.  A 
large  straw  hat  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  natural  grasses 
and  loops  of  ribbon  goes  with  it.  A  sketching  gown  for 
an  artistic  girl  is  of  dark-blue  flannel  with  a  red  jersey 
waist  and  sash.  White  flannel  is  still  the  approved 
thing  lor  yachting  and  tennis,  and  many  girls  insist  upon 
wearing  it  for  rowing;  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  row-boat  in 
the  best  of  order,  and  gray  or  blue  is  best.  A  full  skirt 
of  gray,  with  a  tiny  plaiting  at  the  hem  of  bright-red 
braid,  has  an  apron  overskirt  edged  with  the  red  braid, 
and  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  of  red  cloth  on  the  gray  waist. 
Sailor  hats  of  straw  are  best  for  bathing,  but  soft  felt  hats 
of  white  or  gray  are  most  worn  for  tennis  and  archery. 


It  was  once  said  of  a  very  thin  beauty  that  every  pin 
taken  from  her  costume  detracted  from  her  good-looks. 
By  this  was  meant  that  her  tenuity  was  so  apparent  that 
even  the  most  artistic  gowning  failed  to  conceal  the  angles 
in  her  figure,  and  deceived  no  one.  Few  women  like  to 
be  tat,  but  almost  every  woman  likes  to  be  plump.  As 
has  been  said  many  times,  the  woman  who  wishes  to  be 
plump  must  throw  off  the  yoke  of  her  nerves,  for  they, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  tend  to  keep  her  thin.  A 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  which  renders  it  as 
sensitive  as  a  finely  strung  musical  instrument  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  flesh,  and  also  to  a  good  complexion. 
When  the  face  is  drawn  in  doubt  or  worry,  the  skin  in- 
clines to  the  wrinkles  thus  formed,  and  before  one  has 
time  to  realize  it  they  become  permanent.  Therefore,  be 
wise,  and  learn  to  control  the  muscles  of  your  face;  keep 
the  skin  smooth,  and  quickly  subdue  with  your  fingers  any 
inclination  on  its  part  to  draw  up,  especially  about  the 
eyes.   

A  helmet  of  black  lace  wreathed  with  roses  is  one  of  the 
English  novelties  in  millinery.  It  is  pretty,  but  since  the 
police  adopted  the  helmet  one  hardly  knows  whether  it  is 
pretty  or  not  when  it  appears  on  a  woman's  head. 


She  was  walking  along  in  her  new  black-satin  frock, 
with  its  panels  and  waistcoat  of  black-and-cream  stripes, 
and  was  fairly  radiant  with  the  consciousness  of  showing 
all  beholders  the  very  latest  and  loveliest  thing  in  combi- 
nations, when  two  bad  little  newsboys  spoiled  her  blissful 
dream.  The  first  was  struck  as  nearly  speechless  as  a 
newsboy  ever  is— that  is  to  say,  nothing  sufficiently  wicked 
to  do  justice  to  his  feelings  suggested  itself  to  him;  but 
in  order  to  show  that  he  had  feelings,  he  addressed  his 
next  friend  with  "Hi,  Billy!  what's  that?"  "That,"  said 
Billy,  surveying  the  costume  judicially — "that's  our  new 
pianner  in  a  nebbemized  case,  out  for  an  airing."  She 
survived,  but  not  because  life  seemed  worth  living. 

A  red  frock  is  undeniably  pretty,  and  becoming  for 
house-dress,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  but  a  red  frock 
in  the  street  is  inexcusable,  unless  the  wearer  is  a  sales- 
woman and  is  compelled  to  wear  it  for  the  better  display 
of  laces  and  thin  goods  at  her  counter.  Even  New  York 
does  not  tolerate  a  red  frock  on  the  street,  but  stares  at  it 
in  undisguised  amusement. 

The  fish-wife  costume  is  long-lived.  It  appears  again 
this  summer  in  the  woolen  suits  made  for  rough  wear,  and 
varies  very  little  from  the  original  type.  The  colors  are 
the  same,  and  the  trimming  may  be  either  braid  or  em- 
broidery.   

The  decision  of  the  managers  of  the  Hamburg  opera  not 
to  engage  singers  that  accept  offers  to  sing  in  the  United 
States — a  decision  that  has  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  number  of  German  impresarii— bas  a  twofold  signifi- 
cance. It  indicates  that  the  chances  of  German  opera 
taking  root  in  America  will  be  considerably  lessened  By  a 
course  of  action  that  practically  excludes  from  Germany 
artists  that  have  listened  to  the  siren  voices  of  American 
speculators;  and  it  shows  that  singers,  whether  Italian, 
German,  or  American,  are  cast  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
mold.  Of  this  fact  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
has  been  sufficient  to  supply  evidence.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  greed  of  Italian  opera-singefs 
has  been  foremost  among  the  causes  of  the  suspended 
vitality  of  this  branch  of  art.  And  it  has  also  been  under- 
stood and  proclaimed,  with  Wagnerian  persistency  and 
obstreperousness,  that  among  German  performers  art  came 
first  and  lucre  afterward.  It  now  seems  that  while  it  has 
required  fifty  years  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  Italian  vocal- 
ists to  raise  salaries  to  such  a  figure  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  company  would  deplete  the  coffersof  the  Bank 
of  England,  three  years  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  German 
singers  in  the  United  States  have  given  them  so  inordinate 
an  idea  of  their  value  that  the  home  managers  have  had 
to  form  an  organization  for  self-protection ;  and  American 
impresarii,  discovering  that  a  German  troupe  costs  nearly 
as  much  as  an  Italian  one,  will  soon  be  forced  to  adopt 
toward  Wagner's  representatives  the  same  policy  that  keeps 
dozens  of  capable  singers  idle  in  Italy  in  fruitless  expect- 
ancy of  golden  days  that  will  never  come  again. — New 
York  Times. 


Jenny  Lind  carried  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  strangers  within  their  gates  by  storm,  and 
she  had  a  crowded  house  at  her  first  concert.  Her  won- 
derful flexibility  of  voice  and  perfect  exactness  of  execu- 
tion captivated  and  enchanted  her  listeners.  In  the  flute 
trio  from  Meyerbeer's  Camp  of  Silesia  she  rivaled  the  two 
flute  players,  and  so  flexible  and  sweet  were  the  tones  of 
her  voice  that  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  instruments.  Her  "Bird  Song"  was  a 
merry  gush  of  melody,  and  her  "Echo  Song"  elicited  wild 
applause,  and  when  she  sang  "Sweet  Home"  the  audience 
was  electrified.  The  President,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  present,  and  the  "Great  Expounder,"  who 
had  evidently  been  dining  out,  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  applause.  When  Miss  Lind  sang  "Hail  Columbia" 
he  rose  and  joined  in  the  chorus,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  all  present. — Ben:  Perley  Poore. 


A  New  York  reporter  who  has  been  looking  out  An- 
archists in  their  homes,  says  that  almost  invariably  they 
are  supported  by  their  wives.  He  tells  of  finding  one 
wretched  woman  nearly  fainting  over  a  wash-tub,  while 
her  husband  sat  over  a  beer  can  in  one  corner  of  their 
miserable  room.  The  reporter  asked  if  he  could  get  some 
washing  done,  and  the  man  said  "yes."  The  woman  ob- 
jected that  she  had  more  than  she  could  do  already,  and 
she  was  sick  and  ought  to  be  in  bed ;  but  the  Anarchist 
whom  she  supported  said:  "That's  all  right;  you  just 
leave  your  address,  and  she'll  call  for  your  washing.  I'll 
see  to  that."  Of  course  the  reporter  did  not  give  his  ad- 
dress, but  he  found  plenty  of  instances  of  the  same  sort. 


Mr.  Chizzola,  the  American  manager  of  Salvini,  says: 
"I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  come  back  to  this  country, 
but  he  will  continue  to  play  in  Italy,  and  probably  jn 
other  European  countries,  as  long  as  there  is  a  dollar  in 
his  performances.  He  is  just  as  saving  of  his  strength  as 
he  is  of  his  money.  Much  as  he  loves  gold,  no  amount 
of  it  can  tempt  him  to  play  every  night  in  the  week.  He 
is  terrified  at  the  very  mention  of  death,  and  guards  his 
health  zealously.  The  death  of  a  brother,  of  heart  disease, 
while  he  was  in  San  Francisco,  not  long  ago,  threw  him 
into  spasms  of  apprehension.  Usually  nis  health  is  re- 
markably good.  Salvini  is  worth  about  $6oo,ooo,  and  he 
has  made  $250,000  of  that  amount  in  America." 


The  other  morning,  at  the  Tombs,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  before  one  of  our  most  courteous  police  justices,  a 
war  of  words  waxed  hot  and  furious  between  two  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  that  locality.  "Sir,"  said  one,  in  a 
vigorous  aside,  "you  are  a  confounded  liar."  * 

"Sir,"  responded  the  other,  "you  are  an  infernal  fool." 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  entreated  the  courteous  judge, 
"you  will  kindly  address  your  observations  to  the  court.' 
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HELEN  OF  TROY. 


Long  years  ago  he  bore  me  to  a  land  beyond  the  sea 
To  a  city  fair  and  stately,  that  renowned  must  ever  be 
Through  all  ages  yet  to  follow,  for  the  light  shed  there  by  me 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy? 

a  wall  is  standing 


They  have  told  me  that  not  a  roof-tree 
now, 

That  overthrown  is  the  great  altar  where  ten  thousand  once  did 
bow, 


While  on  high,  to  Aphrodite,  rose  the  solemn  hymn  and  vow 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy? 

iy  life  will 
slain 


Do  they  deem  that  thus  the  story  of  my  lite  win  pass  away 
Troy  betrayed,  and  all  who  loved  me  slain  upon  that  fatal  day 
Shall  but  make  the  memory  of  me  evermore  with  men  to  stay' 
I  am  Helen;  where  is  Troy? 

Fools!  to  dream  that  time  can  ever  make  the  tale  of  Troy  crow 
old; 

Buried  now  is  every  hero,  and  the  grass  green  o'er  the  mold, 
But  of  her  they  fought  and  died  for,  every  age  shall  yet  be  told. 

I  am  Helen  ;  where  is  Troy?  The  Spectator . 


SLANG." 


BY  R.  OC.  L. 


The  wife  of  a  St.  Louis  merchant,  who  had  been  read 
ing  in  the  morning  paper  about  the  whisky  frauds,  turned 


Abbreviation  is  generally  the  primary  cause  of  slang. 
From  this  clipping  process  came  mob  (a  contraction  of 
mobile  vulgus),  and  sham,  which  were  slang  in  1680,  as 
well  as  incog.,  which  is  almost  slang  in  our  era.  Sound 
contributes  many  slang  words,  such  as  rumbustious, 
splendiferous,  and  jabber  (slang  in  Swift's  time).  Mis- 
pronunciation is  another  great  source  of  slang  words; 
ramshackle,  shackly,  nary  one  (for  neither  one),  are 
specimens. 

Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Remains  of  Bishop 
Copleston,  gives  as  specimens  of  the  popular  corruption 
of  names  the  English  kickshaws,  from  the  French 
quelques  choses.  Cheese  u,  a  corruption  of  cease  it ;  rep, 
an  abbreviation  of  reprobate;  and  cuss,  of  customer,  are 
more  modern  instances.  To  vamoose,  in  the  same  way, 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  vamos,  let  us  go. 

Slang  also  originates  from  any  sudden  political  excite- 
ment or  public  agitation.  Gerrymandering,  copperhead, 
greenback,  etc.,  are  instances  of  this  method  of  forma- 
tion. 

Literature  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  slang,  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  writers  to  say  funny  and  startling  things 
in  a  novel  and  interesting  way  contributes  many  cant  ex 
pressions  to  the  spoken  language.    These,  if  the  produc 


to  her  husband,  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance,   tion  be  popular,  gradually  become  popularized,  and  at 


and  inquired 

"My  dear,  what  do  the  papers  mean  by  saying  that  a 
man  has  squealed?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  man,  loftily,  "they  mean  that  some 
member  of  the  ring  has  peached  on  the  rest." 

"Peached— what  is  that?"  exclaimed  the  wife;  "now, 
what  does  that  mean?" 

"Why,  it  means  that  he's — he's  blowed  on  'em !" 

"Blowed  on  them?" 

"Yes;  you  see,  he's  given  them  away." 

"Given  them  away?" 

"Why,  of  course!  Can't  you  understand  anything? 
Do  you  think  I'm  an  unabridged  dictionary?"  continued 
the  husband.  "It  means  he's — he's  'let  out  on  'em' — 
'gone  back'  on  his  pals;  squealed,  you  know." 

Now,  though  the  above  (which  I  culled  from  an  east- 
ern paper  some  years  ago)  may  be  merely  a  contede  rire— 
and  certainly  it  does  seem  rather  improbable  that  an 
American  wife  will  be  ignorant  of  all  the  unauthorized 
terms  employed  in  the  dialogue,— it  will  serve  as  a  good 
text  for  a  long  sermon  on  the  all-pervading  influence  and 
prevalence  of  slang. 

But  what  is  slang?  As  far  as  its  etymology  is  concerned 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  not  an  English  word. 
It  is  only  mentioned  by  two  lexicographers— Webster  and 
Ogilvie.  According  to  these  authorities,  slang  is  the  gypsy 
term  for  their  secret  language,  and  is  synonymous  with 
gibberish  or  romany.  The  word  itself,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  words  which  now  make  up  the  slang 
vocabulary,  was  probably  obtained  from  the  gypsies, 
through  the  agency  of  peddlers,  beggars,  and  tramps  who 
met  and  associated  with  members  of  the  Bohemian  race, 
at  fairs  and  races. 

So  much  for  the  word  slang.  Now,  as  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  it ;  it  is  so  familiar,  and  its  commonly  accepted 
meaning  so  generally  understood,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  define  slang  further  than  by  stating  that  it  may  gen- 
erally be  applied  to  all  unauthorized  language — even 
swearing.  But  what  exactly  is  authorized  and  what  is 
unauthorized,  and  where  the  boundary-line  should  be 
drawn,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine ;  for  slang  is  a 
working  dialect  which  is  continually  being  developed  by 
fresh  augmentations,  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
language.  It  acts  as  one  of  the  feeders  of  standard  lan- 
guage, which  with  little  scruple  adopts  and  adapts  the 
words  it  happens  to  want.  As  both  authorized  and  un- 
authorized tongues  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  erect  a  permanent  barrier. 

Having  determined,  as  far  as  we  can,  what  slang  is,  we 
find  two  other  questions  waiting  us  on  the  threshold  of  our 
investigations:  First,  how  old  is  slang?  second,  whence 
and  how  does  it  originate? 

Slang  is  old ;  if  not  as  old  as  the  hills  it  is  at  least  as 
old  as  speech.  The  "bloods"  of  buried  Nineveh  most 
probably  cracked  slang  jokes  on  the  steps  of  Sennacheri  b's 
palace.  Many  an  Egyptian  stone  which  has  puzzled  the 
brains  of  modern  antiquarians  is  unintelligible,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  covered  with  slang  hieroglyphics  impossible  to 
be  deciphered.  Even  to  ancient  Latin  authors  slang  was 
not  unknown.  Martial,  the  Latin  epigrammatist,  is  full 
of  slang ;  for  instance,  when  in  the  old  Roman  days  an  un- 
invited guest  accompanied  his  friend,  shadowing  him  (to 
use  the  detective  slang  of  our  day),  Martial  styles  him,  in 
the  slang  of  the  time,  his  "umbra,"  or  shadow.  Descend- 
ing to  later  times,  we  find  almost  every  period  of  English 
history  replete  with  slang.  Cromwell's  nickname.  "Old 
Noll";  that  of  his  legislature,  the  "Barebones"or  "Rump 
Parliament";  and  the  sobriquet  of  his  followers,  "Round- 
heads," will  serve  as  instances.  Still  later,  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  we  find  that  the  slang  term  for  cheat,  "gull," 
originated  from  Dean  Swift's  creation,  the  well-known 
"Gulliver,"  the  hero  of  the  famous  travels.  Even  the  clas- 
sical Goldsmith,  though  averse  to  neologisms,  was  the 
first  to  put  into  circulation  the  word  "fudge,"  coined  a 
century  before  from  Captain  Fudge,  a  notorious  Mun- 
chausen. 

So  much  for  the  age  and  history  of  slang.  Now  whence 
and  how  does  slang  originate? 


length  pass  into  the  written  tongue.  Slang  is  also  largely 
recruited  from  the  copious  technical  and  colloquial  vo- 
cabularies of  trades  and  professions;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  every  walk  of  literature  and  art,  every  stratum, 
even  of  society,  has  its  own  peculiar  vocabulary  of  un- 
authorized verbiage. 

Both  here  and  in  England,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
medical  and  legal  professions,  the  public  schools,  the 
universities,  the  literary  and  journalistic  careers,  artistic 
pursuits,  ay,  even  finance,  stock-broking,  and  the  relig- 
ious or  clerical  calling,  all  have  their  own  phraseology  of 
cant  and  vulgar  expressions. 

To  cut  (to  drop  an  acquaintance),  plucked  (defeated  at 
an  examination),  toffs,  and  tuft-hunters,  hail  from  En- 
glish universities.  Harvard  contributes  such  words  as 
haze,  etc.  Religious  slang  claims  such  expressions  as 
"Mr.  A  owned,  or  has  more,  seals  than  Mr.  B,"  meaning 
that  he  has  made  more  converts. 

Stage  or  dramatic  slang  has  coined  such  expressions  as 
pro.  for  professional,  supe  for  supernumerary,  menagerie 
for  orchestra ;  to  mugup  (to  paint  one's  face),  ben.  (for 
benefit),  to  star,  etc.  To  the  same  source  may  be  referred 
the  common  word  clap-trap,  which  originally  signified  a 
trap  to  gain  a  clap  by  way  of  applause. 

Bear,  bull,  lame  duck,  deal,  unloading  stock,  rigging 
the  market,  belong  to  what  may  be  termed  civic  or  finan- 
cial slang.  In  this  category  may  be  included  the  English 
term  flying  the  kite;  i.  <?.,  obtaining  money  on  bills  and 
promissory  notes.  Anent  This  expression,  which  was 
originally  imported  from  Ireland,  a  good  story  is  told  of 
Curran,  who,  when  pleading  before  Lord  Norbury,  who 
did  not  understand  the  term,  explained  the  distinction  by 
informing  his  lordship  that  "in  England  they  raise  the 
wind  to  fly  the  kite,  but  in  Ireland  they  fly  the  kite  to 
raise  the  wind." 

To  international  legislative  slang  may  be  assigned  such 
words  as  caucus,  ratting.  Such  phrases  as  "aerial  per- 
spective," "nervous  chiaro-oscuro,"  "an  exquisite  mor- 
ceau  on  the  big  drum,"  "a  scholar-like  rendering  of  John 
the  Baptist's  great  toe,"  may  be  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  literary  and  artistic  slang.  - 

Beside  the  various  divisions  of  slang  we  have  enumer- 
ated, there  are  others  which  may  be  classified  under  the 
generic  term  Americanisms.  Under  this  head  will  be  in- 
cluded the  following  classes  of  words :  1.  Archaisms,  i.  e., 
old  English  words,  obsolete  or  nearly  so  in  England  but 
retained  in  this  country;  e.g.,  conclude,  in  the  sense  of 
determine.  2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  what  they  are  in  England;  e.  g.,  to  run  an  establish- 
ment. 3.  Words  which  have  retained  their  original 
meaning  in  the  United  States,  although  not  in  England. 
4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in 
America.  5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  productions  or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially 
the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German.  7.  Indian 
words.   8.  Negroisms.   9.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uni- 
versality of  slang  is  extraordinary.  If,  however,  these 
proofs  seem  insufficient  to  any  one  of  my  readers,  let  him 
for  a  moment  examine  the  conversation  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, ay, even  analyze  his  own,  and  he  will  be  astounded 
at  the  numerous  unauthorized  expressions  he  employs. 

Now,  why  is  slang  so  prevalent,  and  why  is  its  influ- 
ence so  all-pervading,  especially  in  the  United  Slates? 
The  reason  is  somewhat  hard  to  assign.  A  few  sugges- 
tions may,  however,  be  loosely  thrown  out,  which  may 
help  to  solve  the  problem.  If  we  first  examine  the  in- 
roads of  slang  into  the  spoken  language  we  will  soon  per- 
ceive, by  an  easy  transition,  how  it  has  invaded  the  written 
tongue.  However  much  *e  may  sing  the  praises  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  regards  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  science  and  the  literature  of  science  or  of 
knowledge,  we  must  concede  that,  at  least  as  far  as  a 
literature  of  power  is  concerned,  the  present  age  is  com 


decline  as  the  need  for  their  use  is  lessened.  Now,  both 
as  regards  the  worst  and  the  best  features  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, America  is  peculiarly  the  representative  nation 
of  this  century.  In  a  material  age,  its  material  luxury 
and  wealth  are  the  most  developed;  in  a  scientific  epoch, 
its  discoveries  in  science  are  the  most  brilliant  and  their 
applications  the  most  successful.  It  will  be  hardiy  nec- 
essary to  recall  to  the  reader  that  beautiful  but  melan- 
choly passage  in  Macaulay's  essay  on  Milton,  where  he 
shows  how  taste  and  excellence  in  art,  eloquence,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  language,  decline  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  nation's  wealth  and  luxury.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  analogy  further.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  America,  the  mirror  of  the  age  in  other  matters, 
should  also  be  its  representative  in  the  almost  universal 
decadence  of  standard  English?  Again,  our  one  national 
trait, par  txt ellence,  is  surely  to  adopt  American  slang — 
our  "go-a-headism."  And  this  natural  characteristic 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase:  "economy  of 
time."  A  short  cut  to  the  end  he  has  in  view  is  what  a 
typical  American  desires.  There  is  thus  no  time  to  think 
of  the  most  appropriate  expressions,  the  most  elegant 
sequence  of  phrases.  Abbreviation  of  words,  a>  well  as 
other  things,  follows  as  a  natural  result,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  what  a  fruitful  source  of  slang  that  is. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  battle  of  life  is  keen  because  of  this 
trait  of  "go-a-headism,"  or  that  our  national  character- 
istic proceeds  from  the  fierceness  of  the  contest,  is  an- 
other question;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  bitter 
struggle  for  existence  forces  us  to  adopt  the  shortest 
possible  road  to  our  object. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  slang  has  invaded  the  written 
tongue.  In  all  new  countries — a  term  which  would  apply 
to  the  majority  of  the  states  in  the  Union— society  is  un- 
settled; its  very  ranks  and  classes  have  not  had  time  to 
stratify  and  crystallize;  its  members  are  continually 
changing,  like  the  particles  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Now 
literature,  especially  novelistic  and  journalistic  literature, 
is  peculiarly  the  reflex  of  the  age,  country,  and  society 
in  which  it  is  conceived  or  created;  and  if  the  age  and 
society  be  unsettled,  so  also  will  be  its  literature  and  its 
style.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that  the  written  tongue  should 
set  the  model  to  the  spoken  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  rule 
is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In 
our  age  the  process  is  reversed. 

Where  is  the  written  language  found?  we  are  forced 
to  answer,  in  the  newspapers.  The  literature  of  the 
present  day,  because  it  is  the  literary  pabulum  of  so  many, 
is  journalistic  literature;  and  we  know  that  our  own 
journals  are  simply  permeated  and  saturated  with  slang. 
Now,  why  should  this  thing  be?  Partly,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  on  account  of  the  mercenary  and  utilita- 
rian philosophy  of  the  American  press.  The  newspapers 
write  down  to  their  readers  instead  of  educating  them  up 
to  their  level.  The  language  used  is  that  "understanded 
of  the  people,"  however  much  it  may  be  interlarded 
with  slang  and  colloquial  expressions. 

Another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  slang  in  journalism 
may  be  assigned  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  journal- 
ist. Words  do  not  always  come  at  command.  However 
essential  it  may  be  to  avoid  monotony  and  tautology,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  an  ever  novel  variety  of  phrases  in  which 
to  clothe  one's  thoughts.  And  when  "copy"  must  be 
forthcoming,  and  after  vain  brain-cudgeling  the  apt 
and  elegant  expression,  obstinate  as  Ali  Baba's  sesame, 
refuses  to  come  to  the  call  of  the  hard-worked  scribe, 
what  can  the  architect  of  language  do  but  avail  himself  of 
those  tools  which  are  readiest  to  his  hand,  and  commit  to 
paper  the  last  phrase  ringing  in  his  ears,  or  else  coin  some 
strange  atrocity  in  verbiage  never  conceived  of  before? 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  hardly  unfair  to 
regard  the  national  press  as  a  reservoir  of  contemporary 
slang.  And  this  influence,  in  vitiating  the  rhetorical  taste 
of  the  masses,  is  simply  incalculable.  The  press  un- 
doubtedly reacts  upon  the  spoken  tongue,  and  in  this 
way  is  a  pregnant  source  of  mischief.  Journalism  thus 
more  than  returns  the  obligation  it  owes  to  the  spoken 
language  whence  it  has  derived  its  sublimest  flights  of 
slang  rhetoric;  it  restores  fourfold  what  it  has  received; 
for,  once  an  unauthorized  expression  passes  into  the 
written  language  and  is  largely  copied,  it  becomes 
stamped  with  the  die  of  current  verbal  coinage;  and 
what  was  once  a  verbal  waif  and  stray  stalks  forth  no 
longer  disreputable  as  of  old,  but  an  eminently  respect- 
able and  legitimized  expression.  Purists  no  longer  look 
askance  at  it,  but  take  the  unclean  thing  to  their  bosoms; 
and  thus  the  mischief  and  corruption  spread  like  the 
ever-widening  circles  in  a  pond. 

I  have  now  fairly  fulfilled  the  task  on  which  I  set  out.  I 
do  not  claim  that  the  causes  I  have  assigned  are  irrefuta- 
ble. I  have  only  thrown  them  out  as  suggestions,  al- 
lowing my  readers  to  "take  my  censure  but  reserve 
their  judgment."  Whatever  the  causes,  however,  we  can 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  defect  exists,  and  that,  as 
years  roll  by.  the  degeneration  of  the  old  English  tongue 
has  become  greater  and  greater,  until  now  the  old  well  of 
"English  undefiled"  is  unutterably  polluted  with  linguistic 
sewage  from  every  quarter.  Surely  the  warning  of  our 
own  VVhittier  was  not  inopportune  or  ill-timed  when  he 
says:   "A  tendency  to  slang,  to  colloquial  inelegancies, 


paratively  a  shallow  and  butterfly  era.  The  result  natu-  and  even  vulgarities,  is  the  besetting  sin  against  which  we 
rally  follows  that  classical  language  and  rhetoric  would  as  Americans  have  especially  to  guard  and  struggle." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC. 


INCURABLE,  HUT  HARMLESS. 
The  jester  sat  on  the  coral  rocks 

A-combinc  his  sea-green  hair; 
He  fastened  his  trunk  with  his  flowing  locks, 

For  his  gait  was  out  of  repair, 
And  he  told  his  time  by  his  'broidered  socks, 

That  were  clocked  so  deftly  and  fair 

His  thoughts,  the  winds,  and  the  skies  were  blue, 

'Twas  the  kitchen  thyme  of  day. 
He  softly  sighed,  "There  was  nothing  gnu," 

When  the  circus  went  away. 
So  he  sailed  away  with  his  good  corks  crew, 

More'n  hall  way  over  the  Day. 

He  played  all  day  with  his  leathern  pie, 

His  dog  and  his  trusty  mule; 
There  stood  no  tiers  in  his  laughing  eye, 

For  he  never  went  to  school ; 
And  all  that  he  knew  of  the  how  and  why, 

He  learned  by  the  good  Miss  Rule. 

For  him  the  cyclone  sang  its  song, 

For  him  was  the  apple  green; 
For  him  the  hair,  and  the  butter  strong, 

And  the  ice-cream  garden  scene; 
And  the  boarding-house,  and  the  dinner  gong, 

And  the  fitful  kerosene. 

Robert  /.  Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  OUTSIDE  DOG. 

You  may  sing  of  your  dog,  your  bottom  dog, 

Or  of  any  dog  that  you  please; 
I  go  for  the  dog,  the  nice  old  dog, 

That  knowingly  takes  his  ease; 
And  wagging  his  tail  outside  the  ring, 

Keeping  always  his  bone  in  sight, 
Cares  not  a  pin  in  his  sound  old  head 

For  either  dog  in  the  fight. 

Not  his  is  the  bone  they  are  fighting  for, 

And  why  should  my  dog  sail  in, 
With  nothing  to  gain,  but  a  certain  chance 

To  lose  his  own  precious  skin? 
There  may  be  a  few,  perhaps,  who  fail 

To  see  it  quite  in  this  light ; 
But  when  the  fur  flies  I  had  rather  be 

The  outside  dog  in  the  fight. 

I  know  there  are  dogs,  injudicious  dogs. 

That  think  it  is  quite  the  thing 
To  take  the  part  of  one  of  the  dogs, 

And  go  yelping  into  the  ring. 
But  I  care  not  a  pin  what  all  may  say 

In  regard  to  the  wrong  or  the  right, 
My  money  goes  as  well  as  my  song, 

For  the  dog  that  keeps  out  of  the  fight. 

Philadelphia  Call. 

HE  CALLED  AND  IT  CAME. 

He  sweetly  played  his  soft  guitar 

To  serenade 
The  dearest  one  to  him  by  far — 

A  little  maid. 
Above  his  head  a  witching  star 

In  cloud-rifts  played. 

He  sang  a  song  ne'er  heard  before, 

In  accents  mild ; 
His  notes  a  tender  cadence  bore — 

Love  undefiled ; 
There  were  some  neighbors  lived  next  door- 

And  they  were  wild. 

The  cold  moon  'neath  a  cloud  had  fled, 

So  dark  and  thick; 
'Oh  come,"  he  sang,  "and  we  will  wed; 

Come  to  me  quick!" 
And  then  it  came  and  struck  his  head; — 

It  was  a  brick  !  Tid  Bits. 


AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

She  wears  a  great  big  bonnet 

With  a  bunch  of  roses  on  it, 
And  'tis  tied  beneath  her  chin 

In  a  bow : 
Although  she  looks  so  shy, 

I  sometimes  catch  her  eye, 
As  the  restless  crowd  pass  slowly 
To  and  fro. 

Now,  do  you  think  she'd  care 

If  some  day  I  should  dare 
To  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her 

What's  her  name? 
Alas!  though  fair,  she's  mute — 

She'd  never  heed  my  suit, — 
For  she's  nothing  but  a  picture 

In  a  frame.  Life. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  KOR. 

A  sailor  for  sea, 

And  a  spinster  for  tea, 
A  lawyer  for  talk  and  a  soldier  for  fighting; 

A  baby  for  noise, 

And  a  circus  for  boys. 
And  a  type- writer  man  to  do  autograph  writing. 

A  banker  for  chink, 

And  a  printer  for  ink, 
A  leopard  for  spots,  and  a  wafer  for  sticking; 

A  crack  base-ball  flinger, 

An  opera  singer, 
A  shot-gun,  a  mule,  and  a  choir  for  kicking. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 


For  many  years  Archbishop  Trench  suffered 
from  breaking  health  ;  and  whether  in  rural  ram- 
bles, in  the  train,  or  even  at  formal  dinner  parties, 
his  daughter  was  generally  to  be  found  by  his 
side.  There  is  a  story,  originally  told  in  Dublin 
society,  of  the  Archbishop  which  is  too  good 
not  to  be  preserved.  The  last  course  had  been 
served  at  a  certain  grand  banquet,  when  His 
(irace  is  stated  to  have  said  to  his  daughter,  with 
some  slight  agitation,  "I  fear  that  I  am  threat- 
ened with  one  of  my  bad  attacks.  I  have  been 
pinching  my  knee  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  I 
can  not  feel  the  slightest  sensation."  "Make 
your  mind  easy.  Your  Grace,"  rejoined  a  lady  on 
the  other  side;  "it  was  my  knee  you  were  pinch- 
ing all  the  time." 


AN  OPIUM  EATERS  STORY. 


A  good  many  statesmen  are  heard  declaring 
that  Canada  can  not  seize  the  fishing  vessels. 
Said  the  man  who  was  told  by  his  lawyer  that  he 
could  not  be  put  in  jail  for  the  offense  he  had 
committed,  "Blank  it,  sir,  here  I  am!" 

Constipation  permanently  cured  by  "D.D.D.* 


Crawling  Over  Red-Hot  Bars  of  Irou  In 
II U  Fearful  Frenzy--A  Scientific  In- 
vestigation and  Its  Results. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
"Opium  or  death!" 

This  brief  sentence  was  fairly  hissed  into  the 
ear  of  a  prominent  druggist  on  Yine  street,  by  a 
person  who,  a  few  years  ago  well  off,  is  to-day  a 
hopeless  wreck. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  the  sufferings  of  an 
opium  victim.  De  Quincey  has  vividly  por- 
trayed it.  But  who  can  fitly  describe  the  joy  of 
the  rescued  victim? 

H.  C.  Wilson,  of  Loveland,  Ohio,  formerly 
with  March,  Harwood  &  Co.,  manufacturing 
chemists  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  H.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  chemists,  formerly 
of  this  city,  gave  our  reporter  yesterday  a  bit  of 
thrilling  personal  experience  in  this  line. 

"I  have  crawled  over  red-hot  bars  of  iron  and 
coals  of  fire,"  he  said,  "in  my  agony  during  an 
opium  frenzy.  The  very  thought  of  my  suffer- 
ings freezes  my  blood  and  chills  my  bones.  1 
was  then  eating  over  thirty  grains  of  opium 
daily." 

"How  did  you  contract  the  habit?" 

"Excessive  business  cares  broke  me  down,  and 
my  doctor  prescribed  opium!  That  is  the  way 
nine  tenths  of  cases  commence.  When  I  deter- 
mined to  stop,  however,  I  found  /  could  not 
do  it. 

"You  may  be  surprised  to  know,"  he  said, 
"that  two  fifth  of  the  slaves  of  morphine  and 
opium  are  physicians.  Many  of  these  I  met.  We 
studied  our  cases  carefully.  We  found  out  what 
the  organs  were  in  which  the  appetite  was  de- 
veloped and  sustained;  that  no  victim  was  free 
from  a  demoralized  condition  of  these  organs; 
that  the  hope  of  a  cure  depended  entirely  upon 
the  degree  of  vigor  which  could  be  imparted  to 
them.  I  have  seen  patients,  while  undergoing 
treatment,  compelled  to  resort  to  opium  again 
to  deaden  the  horrible  pain  in  those  organs.  I 
marvel  how  I  ever  escaped." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  you 
have  conquered  the  habit?" 

"Indeed  I  have." 

"Do  you  object  to  telling  me  how?" 

"No,  sir.  Studying  the  matter  with  several 
opium-eating  physicians,  we  became  satisfied 
that  the  appetite  for  opium  was  located  in  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  Our  next  object  was  to  find 
a  specific  for  restoring  those  organs  to  health. 
The  physicians,  much  against  their  code,  ad- 
dressed their  attention  to  a  certain  remedy,  and 
became  thoroughly  convinced,  on  its  scientific 
merits  alone,  that  it  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  relied  upon  in  every  case  of  disordered  kid- 
neys and  liver.  I  thereupon  began  using  it,  and, 
supplementing  it  with  my  own  special  treat- 
ment, finally  got  fully  over  the  habit.  I  may 
say  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment is  to  get  those  organs  first  into  good 
working  condition,  for  in  them  the  appetite 
originates  and  is  sustained,  and  in  them  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  other  human  ailments 
originate. 

"For  the  last  seven  years  this  position  has 
been  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  that  remedy, 
and  finally  it  is  becoming  an  acknowledged 
scientific  truth  among  the  medical  profession; 
many  of  them,  however,  do  not  openly  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  yet,  knowing  they  have  no  other 
scientific  specific,  their  code  not  allowing  them 
to  use  it,  they  buy  it  upon  the  quiet  and  pre- 
scribe it  in  their  own  bottles. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  opium  and  morphine 
habits  can  never  be  cured  until  the  appetite  for 
them  is  routed  out  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  I 
have  tried  every  thing,  experimented  with 
every  thing;  and  as  the  result  of  my  studies  and 
investigation,  I  can  say  I  know  nothing  cah  ac- 
complish this  result  but  Warner's  Safe  Cure." 

"Have  others  tried  your  treatment?" 

"Yes,  sir,  many;  and  all  who  have  followed  it 
fully  have  recovered.  Several  of  them  who  did 
not  first  treat  their  kidneys  and  liver  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  as  I  advised  them,  completely 
failed.  This  form  of  treatment  is  always  in- 
sisted upon  for  all  patients,  whether  treated  by 
mail  or  at  the  Loveland  Opium  Institute;  and, 
supplemented  by  our  special  private  treatment, 
it  always  cures." 

Mr.  Wilson  stands  very  high  wherever  known. 
His  experience  is  only  another  proof  of  the  won- 
derful and  conceded  power  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  over  all  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
blood,  and  the  diseases  caused  by  derangements 
of  those  organs.  We  may  say  that  it  is  very 
flattering  to  the  proprietors  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  that  it  has  received  the  highest  medical 
indorsement,  and,  after  persistent  study,  it  is 
admitted  by  scientists  that  there  is  nothing  in 
materia  medica  for  the  restoration  of  those  great 
organs  that  equals  it  in  power.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  publishing  the  above  statements,  coming 
from  so  reliable  a  source  as  Mr.  Wilson,  and  con- 
firming, by  personal  experience,  what  we  have 
time  and  again  published  in  our  columns.  We 
also  extend  to  the  proprietors  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  results  wrought. 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  9S.5U  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  for  fifty  cents. 


ARTISTS'  DIRECTORY. 


XfOUNTAIN,  MRS.  M.  E., 
-*•    Studio,  43i  Ellis  street. 


T7"EITH,  WILLIAM, 
* ^  Studio,  417  Montgomery  street. 


TTUNATH,  OSCAR, 

105  Stockton  street,  cor.  of  O'Farrel!;  rooms  27,  28. 

TCTAHL,  H   W.,  ARTHUR, 

Studio,  318  Kearny  street;  rooms  7  and  8.  Academy 
of  Art,  506  Battery  street 


N 


ARJOT,  ERNEST, 
Studio,  >  500  1  aylor  street. 


"DOGERS,  C.  A., 

Studio,  76  St.  Ann's  Building,  opposite  The  Baldwin; 
6  Eddy  stieet. 


W 


ANDES  FOR  DE,  J.  B., 
211  Sutter  street.  (Fridays.) 


WELLS,  F.  MARION, 
**    Sculpt  r.    Studio,  757  Mission  street. 


W 


ILSON,  A.  E.  fcC.  T., 
Studio,  14  Dupont  street ;  room  45. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


Every  Afternoon. 


FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY 

50  Cts.  per  Month. 


WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE : 

1.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money. 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

3  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin* 
ion  when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

to.    It  is  the  best  paper,  for  the  least  money, 
n.   If  you  don  t  take  the  DAILY  REPORT  you  don't 
get  the  news. 


THE  DAILY 

Alta  California 

IS  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

PUBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  HAS  THE 

LARGEST 

GENERAL 

CIRCULATION. 


THE  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  EDITIONS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FAMILY 
READING,  CONTAINING  A  LARGE  and  WELL 
SELECTED  VARIETY  OF  LITERARY  MATTER, 
FASHION,  WOMAN'S  GOSSIP,  AND  ALL  THE 
SOCIAL  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY 

IS  THE  BEST. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  Lbavitt  Lessek  and  Pkoprietok 

C.  P.  Hall  Managse 

Crowded  Houses;  Grand  Success. 

The  representative  American  Comedian — 

JOHN  T.  RAYMOND. 

Last  performances  of — 

THE  MAGISTRATE. 

■ty Every  line  a  laugkt 

Three  months  at  Daly's  theater  New  York 

Thirteen  months  at  Court  theater  London 

Everywhere  the  success  of  the  season. 

Matinee  To-day  At  2  o'clock 

Next  week— D.  D.  Lloyd's  Political  Satire — 

FOR  CONGRESS. 

fSTPopular  prices'44  42T  Seats  now  on  ■  ..I'M 


TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  strbet.  near  Market. 

Krei.inc  Bros  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  week  only— Bucolossi's  Grand  Opera, 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CLOAKS! 

With  the  following  cast : 
Helen  Dingeon,  Louise  Leighton,  Mamie  Taylor,  Lottie 
Walton,  Tillie  Valerga,  Annie  Wheatley,  Ed 
Stevens,  T.  W.  Eckert,  A-  Mess- 
mer.  M.  Cornell,  S.  Carlo, 
R.  Pavilla,  etc. 

Monday  Evening:*  June  21«t, 

Offenbach's  Great  Opera, 

LA  PERICHOLE. 


Admission. . . 


OUR  POI'L'LAR   PRICES  : 

. .  .25  cents  I  Reserved  seats  50  cents 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  St*. 
Open  Ilaily  from  9  A.  to  11  P.  H. 


"The  San  Franciscan"  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  any  part  of  this  city,  state,  or 
eountry,  for  $?. SO  a  year.  Sample  sub- 
scription, three  months,  ior  flfty  cents. 


THE  BERKSHIRE. 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  th< 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

It  contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  insuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  I.  G.  HARDING. 


Aft  I FTT  Send  10  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you 
Ij  1 1  I  free  a  royal,  valuable,  sample-box  of  goods, 
B  that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  making 
more  money  at  once  than  any  thing  else  in  America. 
Both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  no  me  and  work  in 
spare  time  or  all  the  time.  Capital  not  required ;  we  wtU 
start  you.  Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once* 
STINSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

PHELAN'8  BUILDING, 

8O6  Market  street, 

GAS  SPECIALISTS.— Positively  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain.  Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  cele- 
brated "Colton  Gas."  Established  1863.  Over  20,000 
references.    Also  perform  all  operations  in  dentistry. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATEVI  SOLICITOR. 

(United  States  and  foreign) 
OTHas  removed  to  284  Montgomery  street. 


TUIG  DADCD  M»y  be  found  on  file  at  CEO  P. 
Ill  ID  rArtn  ROWELL  &  CO.'S  Newspaper 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     OTake  do  other.     I  advertising  contract!  mayfbe  made  foi 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BY  DOROTHY. 


What's  in  a  name?  Every  thing,  though  per- 
haps not  exactly  in  Miss  Capulet's  sense.  And, 
after  all,  the  meaning  in  a  name  must  be  that 
which  its  owner  has  attached  to  it,  by  some 
personal  achievement.  For  example,  the  name 
of  John  T.  Raymond  printed  at  the  head  of  a 
theater  bill  means,  to  the  skirmisher  amid  the 
dramatic  uncertainties  advertised  as  farce-com- 
edies, a  really  amusing  performance  not  depend- 
ing on  sawdust  and  noise  for  its  effects.  So  it 
was,  that  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Bush- 
street,  the  very  large  audience  awaited  in  a 
state  of  assured  expectancy  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  on  The  Magistrate. 

The  general  plot  of  the  comedy  is  pretty  gen- 
erally understood  from  the  press  reports,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  London.  Curiosity,  there- 
fore, resolved  itself  into  the  desire  to  judge  of 
minor  points  of  action  and  of  the  dialogue.  In 
both  The  Magistrate  is  unusually  bright  and 
taking.  The  very  first  little  remark  of  "/Eneas 
Posket,"  about  the  nuts  on  the  drawing-room 
floor,  is  a  funny  point  that  to  the  close  observer 
reveals  a  certain  originality  of  humor  which  is 
more  than  borne  out  as  the  play  proceeds.  And 
Mr.  Raymond  makes  the  point  with  exactly  the 
nice-old-gentlemanly  combination  of  fussiness 
and  good-nature  which  becomes  the  respectable 
magistrate  newly  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a 
family-man,  by  marrying  a  charming  widow 
with  a  grown-up  son.  To  say  that  both  in  the 
play  and  the  presentation  this  son  is  a  youth 
worthy  of  his  step-father  is  saying  enough  for 
both.  The  play  has  for  its  foundation  a  series 
of  not  more  than  ordinarily  improbable  situa- 
tions and  complications  which  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  interest,  while  its  strong- 
est attraction  lies  in  the  quick  and  lively  dia- 
logue, which  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  a  de- 
cided flavor  of  the  wit  of  the  old  comedies, 
though  this  is,  in  keeping  with  the  times,  less 
polished  down  and  elaborated. 

Mr.  Raymond  himself  has  made  of  "/Eneas 
Posket"  a  decidedly  representative  dramatic  in- 
dividuality, which  is  destined  tojoin  that  throng 
whose  existence,  originating  only  in  the  cre- 
ative power  of  an  original  brain,  seems  as  real 
as  that  of  the  actual  world.  And  it  adds  very 
greatly  to  Mr.  Raymond's  charm,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  at  least,  that  he  never  for  a  moment  over- 
acts the  part  where  overacting  is  so  decidedly 
possible,  and  to  the  majority  of  "funny  men" 
would  be  a  temptation  too  strong  for  good  taste 
to  resist. 

Miss  Eleanor  Carey  has  not  her  way  to  win  in 
San  Francisco.  She  has  become  more  beauti- 
ful, if  possible,  and  her  manner  (though  that 
may  be  due  to  the  character  she  takes)  is  en- 
tirely freed  from  a  suspicion  of  lackadaisical 
affectation  which  was  once  noticeable.  Her 
"Mrs.  Posket"  is  a  very  bright  feature  of  the 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Sam  Sothern  is  another  old  friend,  not  in 
his  own  right  but  by  heredity.  After  his  per- 
fectly natural,  humorous,  boyishly  delightful 
personation  of  the  forward  youth  "Cis  Far- 
ringdon, "  he  may,  however,  justly  set  up  a  claim 
of  his  own.  The  famous  name  of  Sothern  is  not 
likely  to  deteriorate  in  his  keeping.  One  could 
but  experience  a  certain  melancholy  regret  that 
his  genial  father  could  not  sec  the  boy  in  "Cis 
Farringdon." 

Mr.  Raymond  shows  his  confidence  in  being 
able  to  maintain  his  standing  without  the  aid  of 
contrast,  in  the  excellent  company  which  he  has 
selected.  There  is  not  one  who  might  not  justly 
receive  as  many  lines  of  special  commendation 
as  have  been  given  to  the  leading  characters.  Jo- 
seph E.  Whiting  as  "Colonel  Lukin,"  a  returned 
India  officer,  and  Lewis  Baker  as  "Captain 
Horace  Vale,"  another  British-army  man,  make 
between  them  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes 
in  the  play.  Miss  Helen  Standish  and  Miss 
Belle  Pierson  as,  respectively,  "Charlotte  Ver- 
render"  and  the  pretty  music  teacher  of  the 
knowing  "Cis,"  furnish  the  very  pretty  and  at- 
tractive "motive"  of  the  love-making  element, 
with  the  gallant  "Captain  Vale"  and  the  preco- 
cious infant  "Farringdon"  as  the  parties  of  the 
second  part.  "Mr.  Bullamy,"  a  brother  magis- 
trate (J.  B.  Everham)  and  all  the  minor  charac- 
ters are  equally  well  represented.  Take  it  alto- 
gether, Mr  John  T.  Raymond  has  displayed 
his  ability  in  the  choice  of  his  play  and 
the  selection  of  his  company  as  well  as 
in  his  own  characteristic  performance;  and 
the  large  audiences  which  have,  in  spite  of  the 
dull  season,  crowded  the  Bush-street  during  the 
week  may  be  regarded  as  simply  a  "reward  of 
merit." 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Man- 
tell  at  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  night,  caused  as 
much  of  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  social  sea 
as  any  thing  could  raise  during  the  summer  ebb 
tide.  Mr.  Mantell  labors  under  the  same  disad- 
Tantage  that  handicapped  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mary 
Anderson,  and  other  professional  beauties.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  his  good  looks  and  his 
resistless  fascinations  that  we  had  almost  felt 
ourselves  justified  in  demanding  that  he  should 
answer  public  expectation  in  this  respect,  and  to 
regard  any  shortcoming  in  personal  gifts  and  i 
graces  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  criticism.  The  | 
ripple  of  murmured  comment  that  ran  around 


the  dress-circle  after  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
act  was  fairly  represented  by  the  freely  expressed 
and  querulous  plaint  of  three  young  ladies,  who 
had  evidently  just  come  in  from  Felton  or  Santa 
Cruz  to  behold  and  worship.  The  indignation 
of  these  pretty  moths  when  they  realized  that  the 
new  luminary  was  not  aflame  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  scorch  ihe  very  tenderest  and  most  in- 
flammable wing  that  flutters  in  the  perfumed  air 
of  fashion  was  answered  by  the  more  reasonable 
matron  of  the  party: 

"Nonsense!  what  if  the  girls  did  write  that 
he  is  'perfectly  lovely?'  It's  hard  to  make  any 
one  responsible  for  the  sentimental  folly  a 
boarding-school  girl  may  choose  to  write  about 
him.  Perfectly  lovely  !  Well,  I  should  hope  not, 
for  his  own  sake.  So  that  he  has  his  full  com- 
plement of  limbs  and  isn't  deformed,  what  more 
have  we  to  do  with  his  looks?  The  man  is  well 
enough;  the  question  is,  can  he  play  'Raphael 
Duchatlet'?" 

And  could  he?  The  pirt  itself  is  one  of  fine 
opportunities  lor  a  leading  actor.  It  would  be 
as  untrue  to  say  that  Mr.  Mantell  seizes  them 
all  as  that  he  missed  many.  In  the  scene  in  the 
garden  at  Fontainebleau  he  has  little  to  do  but  to 
be  struck  dumb  with  sudden  love,  which  he  ac- 
complishes satisfactorily,  and  to  impress  on  the 
audience  his  personality,  which  he  somehow  does 
not.  Without  this  start,  the  necessary  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  later  development  of  his 
ill-starred  passion  is  hard  to  arouse.  That  Mr. 
Mantell,  to  a  very  great  extent,  succeeded  in 
this  in  his  great  scene  with  "Marco"  is  a  proof 
of  power.  The  sustained  agony  of  high- wrought 
emotion,  strained  to  its  utmost  tension  by  the 
abandonment  of  his  friend  and  the  falsity  of  his 
love,  is  enough  to  try  the  force  and  staying  power 
of  any  actor;  and  in  this  Mr.  Mantell  acquitted 
himself  so  well  as  to  arouse,  at  its  close,  a  cold 
audience  to  a  very  decided  demonstration  of 
approval.  Had  his  audience  greeted  him  with 
anything  like  effusion,  the  stranger  might  have 
mistaken  this  demonstration  for  hospitable  good- 
nature. But  after  such  marked  and  determined 
coldness  through  nearly  three  acts,  this  enthusi- 
astic outburst  could  have  but  one  interpreta- 
tion—and Mr.  Mantell  must  have  received  it  with 
satisfaction,  as  having  been  not  given  but  won. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  "Volage"  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  conventional  one,  but  he  endued  the 
brilliant  journalist  with  somewhat  more  of  the 
air  of  a  successful  and  irresponsible  adventurer 
than  is  quite  compatible  with  our  conception  of 
a  character  whose  depth  and  dignity  is  light- 
ened up,  not  hidden,  by  the  play  of  caustic  persi- 
flage so  characteristic  of  the  French  litterateur. 
But,  with  this  qualification,  Mr.  Ferguson's 
"Volage"  was,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  striking  characters  in  a  strongly  effective 
play. 

Miss  Eyre  is  in  appearance  an  ideal  "Marco.'' 
She  was,  throughout  the  entire  action,  what  so 
few  actresses  manage  to  be  in  this  and  similar 
parts,  a  high-bred  lady,  amid  all  her  coquetry 
and  caprice,  her  cruelty  and  cupidity.  "Marco" 
sells  herself  for  gold,  indeed;  but  Miss  Sophie 
Eyre  sees  that  she  does  it  not  like  a  "Camille," 
but  with  the  haughty  condescension  with  which 
such  bargain  and  sale  should  be  conducted  in 
that  exclusive  world  where  only  that  kind  of 
traffic,  "where  priests  the  selling  do,"  is  toler- 
ated, and  all  other  "trade"  is  tabooed. 

Miss  Kate  Denin  Wilson  is,  of  course,  correct 
and  satisfactory  as  "Madame  Duchatlet,"  and 
Miss  Louise  Dillon  makes  a  pretty  little 
"Marie,"  though  afflicted  by  something  of  the 
same  too  obtrusive  timidity  (to  make  use  of  a 
seeming  paradox)  that  marred  her  acting  of  "Va- 
lerie." The  other  parts  are  sufficiently  well  done 
to  complete  a  very  creditable  presentation  of  a 
sterling  play. 

The  prologue,  always  exceptionally  interest- 
ing in  this  play,  is  the  weakest  part  in  the  pres- 
ent production.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  just  what 
the  want  consists,  but  something  is  lacking, 
and  its  most  effective  points  fall  flat  and  mean- 
ingless on  an  apparently  unheeding  audience. 
Even  the  great  cynic's  description  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  future  went  by  without  a  sign.  Some- 
thing was  lacking  ol  this  same  nameless  spirit 
in  the  garden  scene  at  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  want  of  life  and  spirit  as  a  certain 
forced  and  unnatural  quality  in  both,  more  easy 
to  feel  than  to  describe.  The  setting  and  stag- 
ing was  pretty  and  effective,  except  in  the  pro- 
logue, where  the  fine  tableau  generally  presented 
in  the  appeal  to  the  statues  was  lost.  "Gorgias" 
was  any  thing  but  gorgeous,  and  "Phidias" 
mere  abject  than  conscious  genius  ever  should 
or  could  be. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  engagement 
of  this  talented  company,  as  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  last  of  their  playing  together.  Three 
members  are  already  booked  for  starring  tours, 
and  others  have  made  important  engagements  in 
the  East.  The  programme  for  next  week  will 
consist  of  Anselma  and  The  /  a  iy  of  Lyons. 
Ihe  former  is  another  version  of  the  play  in 
which,  under  the  title  of  Agnes,  Miss  Agnes 
Ethel  achieved  so  great  a  success  at  the  Union- 
square  theater.  New  York.  Anselma  will  be 
produced  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bclasco, 
who  stage-managed  its  first  presentation  at  the 
Madison -square  theater,  New  York.  The  Lady 
of  Lyons  will  be  put  on  Friday  night,  and  con- 
tinue through  the  week. 

Miss  Carrie  Swain  and  Mr.  Edwin  Foy  have 
been  giving  a  second  week  of  Cad,  the  Tomboy, 


at  the  Alcazar.  The  play,  and  more  particularly 
the  very  lively  specialties  and  graceful  dancing 
of  Miss  Swain  and  Mr.  Foy,  seems  to  gain  on  the 
popular  favor  with  each  repetition.  Miss  Swai 
has  an  unusually  fine  voice  for  one  in  her  line, 
and  her  repertory  of  songs  is  extensive  and  in 
good  taste.  There  is  not  an  objectionable  feat- 
ure in  the  entire  performance. 

This  company  will  return  Monday,  June  28th, 
for  a  week's  engagement,  in  which  they  produce 
a  new  piece,  7 he  Ragmuffin. 

At  the  theaters  named  the  attendance  has  sug- 
gested the  holiday  season  rather  than  that  of  the 
summer  hegira ;  but  there  has  been  a  general  col- 
lapse outside  of  these  and  the  perennial  Tivoli. 
Nothing  can  shake  the  calm,  assured,  and  un- 
varying success  of  this  place  of  entertainment. 
The  revival  of  The  Three  Black  Cloaks  has  met 
with  a  marked  success,  and  will  be  kept  on  till 
Monday,  when  it  will  give  place  to  La  Perichole. 

The  little  minstrel  band  that  started  in  so 
merrily  a  week  or  two  since,  has  resolved  itself 
into  its  elements  and  faded,  like  the  morning 
mist,  from  the  Standard,  but  let  us  hope  not 
forever.  The  company  was  a  good  one,  and 
gave  a  very  pleasant  entertainment ;  but  fort- 
une's smiles  are  capricious,  and  can't  be  bot- 
tled up  for  emergencies — even  by  burnt  corks. 
The  minstrels,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  wait  for 
them. 

The  "silver  armor"  at  the  Grand  is  as  em^ty 
as  the  stalls  and  boxes  of  that  banquet  hall  de- 
serted. There  is  no  use.  The  name  of  the  edi- 
fice seems  to  be  a  spell,  and  nothing  but  the 
grandest  of  grand  opera  will  fill  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

NOTES. 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  Convict  No.  rrj. 
The  Bunch  of  Keys  will  follow  Mr.  Raymond 
at  the  Bush-street  theater. 

William  Archer  is  preparing  a  new  collection 
of  essays  on  dramatic  criticism. 

One  Thousand  Ems  is  the  title  of  a  new  comic 
opera  by  Myron  Bernard,  librettist,  and  Charles 
Lanback.  musical  composer. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week  :  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Anselma;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  Lady  of  L.yons. 

Belle  Boyd  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Hammond),  who  fig- 
ured during  the  war  as  a  rebel  spy,  is  about  or- 
ganizing a  company  to  appear  in  a  war  piece. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera-house,  Offenbach's  opera. 
La  Perichole,  will  be  produced,  Monday,  June 
21st.  This  (Saturday)  evening  and  Sunday  even- 
ing, last  productions  ol  Three  Black  Cloaks. 

Miss  Sophie  Eyre  has  been  tendered  a  com- 
plimentary benefit  for  next  Friday  evening, 
when  she  will  appear  as  "Pauline,"  in  the  Lady 
0/  L.yons,  with  Mr.  Robert  Mantell  as  "Claude." 

The  Baldwin  has  in  preparation  Robert  Bu- 
chanan's Alone  in  L.ondon,  which  will  be  pro- 
duced with  elaborate  and  appropriate  scenery 
and  setting,  Monday  evening,  June  28th,  on 
which  occasion  Miss  Cora  Tanner  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  San  F'rancisco. 

The  Chicagoans  are  delighted  with  the  Deakin 
Brothers'  pretty  Japanese  village,  now  on  exhib- 
tion  in  the  Lake  City.  The  News  Letter  an- 
nounces from  ten  to  twelve  as  the  "distinctly  fash- 
ionable" hour  for  a  lounge  through  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  this  miniature  manufacturing  vil- 
lage. 

MM.  Joseph  Bertrandand  Lucien  Sergent,  the 
artists  who  painted  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  that 
has  been  such  a  success  in  San  Francisco,  have 
just  completed,  in  conjunction  With  H.  Ko- 
walsky,  a  similar  painting  of  the  battle  of  Yicks- 
burg,  for  exhibition  at  the  Cyclorama  building, 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  Freund,  of  the  Music  and  Drama, 
New  York,  has  made  arrangements  for  starring 
next  season  as  a  "journalist-actor."  The  wear 
and  tear  of  cither  of  these  professions  is  enough 
for  an  ordinary  man,  and  Mr.  Freund  must  have 
great  faith  in  his  own  constitution  if  he  pro- 
poses to  combine  them. 

August  Hinrichs,  a  brother  of  Gustav,  is 
now  arranging  for  a  series  of  six  concerts,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  The  subscriptions  thus 
far  number  over  two  hundred  for  the  season. 
The  concerts  will  take  place  on  the  second  Fri- 
day of  each  month.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of 
the  opening  date  and  place.  John  II.  Hunter  is 
the  manager  and  treasurer. 

A  great  deal  ol  very  unnecessary  fuss  has  been 
created  over  the  post-nuptial  "wedding"  of 
Adclina  Patti  and  Ernest  Nicolini.  About  this 
particular  affair  it  might  have  bcenjust  as  well 
to  say  as  little  as  possible.  If,  however,  it  be 
true,  as  the  Mackay- Bennett  cable  reports, 
that  on  the  day  of  I  he  ceremony  the  royal  stand- 
ard of  England  was  hoisted  on  the  battlements 
of  Patti's  castle,  Craig-y-nos,  it  is  certain  that 
the  height  of  impudence  has  at  length  been 
reached,  since  the  particular  flag  in  question  is 
the  special  indication  of  the  presence  of  royalty, 
the  only  other  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
ever  displayed  being  on  royal  residences,  for- 
tresses, or  ships  of  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birthday  of  the  sovereign.  However,  the  strong 
probability  is  that  the  Mackay- Bennett  cable 
reporter  doesn't  know  the  royal  standard  from 
a  crazy-quilt. — Chicago  News  Letter. 

Billy  Birch  and  Ben  Cotton  arc  capturing  the 
towns  in  the  northern  foot-hills.  '1  hey  played 
a  return  engagement  lately  at  Grass  Valley,  at 
Empire  Hall,  and  the  proprietors  of  that  place  of 
amusement  actually  had  three  additional  win- 
dows cut  through  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
for  the  express  behoof  of  tne  old  favorites — 
probably  on  the  assumption  that  the  hot  weather 
and  so  strong  an  attraction  would  make  fresh 
air  doubly  desirable.  As  they  came  on  from  San 
Juan  and  alighted  from  the  stage,  the  social 
anomaly  presented  itself  of  two  wandering  min- 
strels under  convoy  of  the  veteran  and  respected 
editor  of  the  San  fuan  Times,  who  is  certainly 
the  oldest  journalist  of  the  foot-hills,  if  not,  as 


is  sometimes  suspected,  the  original  "oldest 
man  in  the  mountains."  However,  the  frater- 
nity of  old-times  know  no  distinctions  among 
the  few  relics  of  "the  days  of  old  and  the  days  of 
gold,  the  days  of  '49,"  and  Billy  and  Benny  are 
gay  boys  on  the  old  circuit. 

M.  Jules  Eemaitre,  who  edits  the  Paris  four- 
nat  des  Debats,  and  is  noted  equally  for  his 
brilliancy  and  his  audacity,  writes  to  Sara  Bern- 
hardt, on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  America: 
"A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  madame.  You  are 
going  to  exhibit  yourself  in  America  to  men  of 
little  art  and  small  literature,  who  will  only  half 
understand  you.  and  who  will  look  at  you  as 
they  look  at  a  five-legged  calf;  who  will  see  in 
you  the  extravagant  and  noisy  creature  and  not 
the  infinitely  seductive  artiste,  and  who  will 
recognize  that  you  have  talent  only  because  they 
will  pay  very  clear  to  hear  you.  Try  to  save 
your  grace  in  the  midst  of  these  rough  trials, 
and  bring  it  back  to  us  intact.  For  I  nope  that 
you  will  return  from  America,  far  away  as  it 
is.  Return,  then,  to  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
and  rest  in  the  admiration  and  the  ardent  sym- 
pathy of  those  excellent  Parisians  who  pardon 
all  your  peccadiloes  because  they  owe  to  you 
some  of  their  greatest  joys.  Then  one  fine  night 
die  upon  the  stage,  suddenly,  with  a  grand  tragic 
cry,  for  old  age  would  be  too  hard  for  you." 

At  the  Bush-street  next  week,  the  second 
week  of  the  engagement  of  John  T.  Raymond, 
Lloyd's  political  satire,  For  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  cast : 

General  Josiah  Limber— Politician . . .  .John  T.  Raymond 

Peter  Woolley,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  ville— 

Gentleman  Mr.  J.  B.  Everham 

Horace    Dexter— with   the  well-known 

house  of  Alexander  &  Co  Mr.  frank  I.ane 

Pelham  Pcrriwinkle  —  Mr.  Woolley's 
nephew,  and  a  member  of  the  New- 
York  Coaching  Club  Mr.  Lewis  Baker 

Charles  Montgomery—a  young  lawyer. Mr.  Harry  Pierson 

Alfred  Woolley- Mr.  Woolle"  y's  son  ...Mr.  Sam  Sothern 

Michael— an  old  servant  in  Mr.  Wool- 
ley's  family  Mr.  Frank  E.  Lamb 

John  Price— a  delegate  to  the  convention. .  Mr.  Jere  Lant 

Anna  Woolley — Mr.  Wolley's  daughter 

   Miss  Helen  Standish 

Mrs.  Susan  Muffin — Peter  Woolley's  sis- 
ter, a  widow  Miss  Bessie  Hunter 

Miss  Jemima  Grimm— a  progressive  woman 

 Miss  Nellie  Whitney 

Miss  Julia  Free— Miss  Grimm's  niece.  Miss  Belle  Pierson 
Delegates,  Politicians,  Servants,  etc. 

The  American  Opera  company,  of  New  York, 
will  visit  this  city  in  September,  and  will  open 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  28th  of  that 
month.  It  has  an  orchestra  of  seventy-six 
pieces,  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Gustav  Hinrichs;  a  ballet  of  eighty,  and  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  voices.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  principal  people:  Sopranos — Pau- 
line L'Allemand,  Charlotte  Walker,  Helene 
Hastreiter  Kate  Bensberg,  Annis  Montague, 
Minnie  Dilthoy,  Emma  juch;  Mezzos  and  Con- 
traltos—  Mathiide  Phillips,  Helen  Dudley  Camp- 
bell, Mathilde  Mullcnbach,  Esther  Jacob,  Sara 
Barton,  Jessie  Bartlctt  Davis;  Tenors — William 
H.  Eessenden,  Charles  H.  Thompson,  Albert 
Pauley,  Charles  Turner,  William  Candidus; 
Baritones — William  H.  Lee,  Alonzo  E.  Stod- 
dart,  George  Fox;  Bassos — John  Gilbert,  John 
Honson,  Edmund  J.O.  Mahoney,  William  H. 
Hamilton,  Myron  W.  Whitney;  Conductors — 
Theodore  Thomas  and  Gustav  Hinrichs ;  Pre- 
mieres— Theodora  D.  E.  Gilbert,  principal 
dancer  for  the  Imperial  theater,  Moscow;  First 
dancers — Felicita  Carrozzi  and  Romilda  Vio, 
from  La  Scala,  Milan;  Secundas — Marchal, 
Carra,  Falugo,  and  Covalli. 


A  physician  who  has  for  six  months  tested 
Dr.  Jager's  plan  of  wearing  nothing  but  wool, 
day  and  night,  writes  to  the  Lancet:  "The  re- 
sult has  been  complete  immunity  from  colds  and 
a  very  marked  increase  in  my  capacity  for  work. 
I  have  not  put  on  a  great  coat  night  or  day. 
have  slept  with  an  open  window  in  my  bed- 
room, and  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
an  open  cab  instead  of  a  close  brougham.  In- 
stead of  alternating  feelings  of  heat  and  cold, 
there  has  been  a  uniform  and  most  agreeable 
glow  of  warmth  I  have,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  diet  or  regimen,  lost  seven  pounds 
in  weight,  and  (which  will,  I  believe,  tax  the 
credulity  of  some)  have  witnessed  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  lipoma  of  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
which  had  existed  for  some  years  and  had  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  an  operation.  These  lat- 
ter facts  powerfully  illustrate  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Jager's  contention  that  the  complete  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  skin  drains  the  organism 
of  water  and  superfluous  fat.  I  would  say, 
further,  that  thelecling  induced  of  perfect  health 
is  not  the  least  of  the  recommendations  toadopt 
the  system.  I  may  mention,  that  ol  the  many 
who  havCj  more  or  less,  fully  addicted  them- 
selves to  it  from  my  example  or  advice,  I  have 
not  known  one  who  has  been  disappointed. 
Lastly,  I  would  add  a  word  on  the  need  there 
is,  if  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  is  wished  lor, 
that  nothing  but  pure  wool  should  enter  cither 
into  dress  or  bedding." 


"  D.  D.  D."  will  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion. 


A  FINF.  assortment  of  large  round  English 
shell  pebbles,  only  at  Mullcr's,  135  Montgomery 
street,  near  Bush. 


Ladif-S,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  street.  We  have  the 
largest  stock,  newest  styles,  and  lowest  prices. 
New  goods  every  day. 


E.  G.  Casf.,  Dentist,  235  Kearny  street,  corner 
Bush.    Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m. 


Our  Fritz  Saloon,  515  California  street 
Fine  wines,  liquors  and  lager  beers.  Carl  Miller, 
proprietor. 

Thf.  Wilson  Dining  Saloon,  114,  116,  118, 
120,  Post  street,  for  Ladies  and  Gents. 


"D.  D.  D."  will  permanently  cure  dyspepsia . 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Suttei. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IB 


MISS  ROSE  E.  CLEVELAND 

Says :  "  It  is  every  woman's  duty  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  physical  gifts 
bestowed  by  nature."  A  good  form,  a  pure  complexion,  and  health  are  every  woman's 
birthright. 


CASE  4009. 

Miss  G  ,  aged  19. 

The  above  outline  portrait  is  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  just  before  using  the  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
for  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Miss  G  was  very  thin,  with  no  noticeable  bust  de- 
velopment; flesh  soft;  limbs  lacking  roundness  and  sym- 
metry; complexion  in  every  way  unsatisfactory;  health 
considered  fair,  but  lacking  strength  and  vitality. 

Now  look  at  the  other  portrait. 


CASE  4000 

Miss  G  ,  aged  19. 

This  portrait  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  thirty- 
five  days  la'er,  and  purposely  in  the  same  position  as  the 
first.  She  had  just  finished  a  combined  course  of  the 
SPANISH  DEVELOPMENT  and  COMPLEXION 
TREATMENT. 

The  portrait  is  exactly  true  to  life,  and  more  eloquent 
than  words.  A  beautiful  bust  development;  flesh  firm; 
limbs  rounded  and  symmetrical;  complexion  without  a 
blemish,  and  a  dimple  in  each  cheek  ;  health  and  strength 
all  that  can  be  desired. 
&  1  0,000. 

In  a  rectnt  letter  Miss  G  says:  "Ten  thousand  dollars,  were  it  offered  me  for  the  improvement  realized  by 

the  treatment,  would  be  no  temptation  whatever.    I  am  perfectly  happy." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  an-  isolated  cas$.  Not  only  scores,  or  hundreds,  but  thousands  have  been 
treated  quite  as  successfully.  In  many  apparently  much  more  difficult  cases — middle-aged  and  elderly  ladies — results 
seem  literally  marvelous.    But  not  every  lady  is  willing  to  have  her  name  or  portrait  given  to  the  public. 

£5TIt  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one's  name  is  ever  mentioned  without  her  unasked  permission.  All 
confidences  absolutely  sacred. 

All  who  visit  my  office  can  see  the  lady  herself,  and  then  they  will  more  fully  comprehend  that  the  pictures  here 
do  not  tell  half  the  story.  The  absence  of  that  tired  look,  the  perfect  health  speaking  through  bright  eyes,  the  elastic 
step,  the  smile  of  constant  content  on  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  the  subtiltiy  of  the  living,  supple  figure — all  these  are 
things  that  can  »ot  be  put  on  paper.  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  I  could  have  selected  many  other  cases  where  the 
contrast  would  have  been  even  greater  than  these  pictures  show,  but  I  could  not  make  arrangements  for  them  to  be 
present  here,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  this  lady;  and  I  wish  every  one  interested  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  talk  with  the  living  original.  "  Things  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  are  mightier  than  any  artist  or  poet  can  paint 
them."    Come  and  you  will  be  very  welcome,  whether  you  wish  the  treatment  or  not. 

THE  SPANISH  TREATMENT 
1$  fully  explained  in  my  little  book,  "  BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  which  I  will  send  free  and  sealed  to  any  lady 
writing  for  it.    This  system  of  treatment  also  extends  to  the  complexion  and  eyes.    See  the  many  kindly  worded 
press  notices  in  city  papers,  or  send  to  me  for  a  copy  of  same.    Papers  that  refuse  all  other  medical  advertisements 
publish  mine,  after  a  full  investigation  of  my  work. 

The  San  Francisco  *'  Daily  Report,"  February  6,  i386,  says: 

11  Dr.  Harmon  uses  the  Spanish  system  of  treatment,  which  he  had  especial  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  during  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Madrid.  This  system  has  been  in  use  there  for  many  generations, 
and  to  it  is  due  much  of  the  world-wide  fame  of  Spanish  beauty.  This  system  also  includes  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion and  eyes,  which  he  does  with  much  success.  However,  his  patrons,  who  are  from  the  best  circles  of  society, 
usually  come  to  him  for  development  of  form.  The  treatment  is  pleasant  (no  exposure  of  person),  healthful,  sure  and 
permanent." 

I  say  little  of  the  complexion  treatment  here,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  well  be  shown  in  portraits.  But 
to  any  woman  who  is  not  afflicted  with  any  incurable  skin  disease,  or  whose  health  is  not  ruined  beyond  repair,  I 
guarantee  a  lovely,  velvety  complexion. 

Positively  no  poison  in  the  treatment.    See  the  book,  41  BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH,"  for  further  particulars. 

HEALTH. 

Simply  as  a  health  remedy,  the  Spanish  Development  Treatment  is  invaluable.  The  dreadful  sensation  of 
weariness  that  afflicts  so  many  women  disappears  before  it  like  magic.  Real  development  must  be  founded  on  health. 
As  the  form  assumes  its  natural  proportions,  strength  and  energy  take  the  place  of  lassitude  and  weariness. 

Read  Tills: — First  of  all,  send  your  address  for  the  book,  "  Beauty  and  Youth,"  for  which  there  is  no 
charge,  and  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  System,  its  cost,  etc. ;  and  then  write,  stating  your  case,  or  call. 

<yThe  treatment  is  sent  by  express  (in  small  plain  cases),  with  as  good  results  as  if  you  called  here. 

My  Risk. — For  the  combined  treatment,  or  for  either  alone,  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  is  payable  only  after 
you  have  used  it  and  found  it  all  you  can  desire.  On  these  terms  a  failure  would  be  a  loss  to  me  in  money,  reputa- 
tion, and  time.    I  do  this  to  prove  my  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Spanish  preparations. 

My  office  is  in  a  quiet  place,  and  callers  attract  no  attention  whatever.  You  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  informa- 
tion and  assistance  I  can  give  you.  I>R.  LOVI8  <  AKMO\  II  \  IOION 

■t3rOfr.ee  hours:  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Stelnway  A  Son's,     |  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranlcn  A  Hach,  |        ami  <  .  Roenlsch 

PIANOS!! 

~\/T  (~*  Ti>  A  "V  206  **«ST  STREET, 
1VX.  VJ  X  ,     San  Franclaco. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN — 

Book  and  New*  I'aper,  Writing  Paper 
Wrapping  I'aper,  Card  Stock,  Straw 
and  liimlrrs'  Hoards,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 
SI  2  to  516  Sacramento  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WALL  PAPERS 

WINDOW-SHADES, 

CORNICE  POLES, 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS; 

t3f  Largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Paper-hanging  and  Interior  Decorating, 

By  experienced  workmen. 

WINDOW-SHADES— any  size  or  color- 
Made  to  order,  and  hung, 

«.    W.  (LARK  .1  CO., 

645  Market  street. 


THE  BEST 

COOK  BOOKS. 

THE  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COOK'S  BOOK  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USE,  CONSISTING  or 

A  Series  of  Menus  for  Every-day  Meals  and  for  Private 
Entertainments,  with  minute  instructions  for 
making  every  article  named. 


l*rl<-<' 
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AMERICAN  PASTRY  COOK, 

A  BOOK  OF  PERFECTED  RECEIPTS 

For  making  all  sorts  of  articles  required  of  the  Pastry 
Cook,  Baker  and  Confectioner. 


Price 


%1  00. 


HOTEL  MEAT  COOKINC, 

Containing  full  directions  how  to  cut  meats,  and  also  how 
to  cook  Oysters  and  Fish. 


Prim 


These  Books  are  by 

JESSUP  WHITEHEAD, 

The  Celebrated  Chef,  and  are  the  best  books  on  Cook- 
ery ever  published. 
For  sale  at  OFFICE  DAILY  HOTEL  GAZETTE, 
420  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  Depot,  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 


1.HAVH 

S.  F. 


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
11.30  a  . 
•3.30  p  , 

4.25  p 
•5.15  p 

6.30  p 
tit. 45  p 


8.30  a  . 
10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 

4.25  p  . 


10.40  a  . 
*3-3op  ■ 


4'omniciicliig  May  2, 

1880. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


ARRIVE 

S.  F. 


6.38  a 
•8.10  a 

9.03  a 
•10.02  a 
•3.36  p 

4-59  P 

6.00  p 
ty.oo  p 
'8«SP 


9.03  a 
•10.02  a 
•3.36  p 
6.00  p 
8.tS  P 


Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
Salinas  and  Monterey. 


10.40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


to. 40  a  . 
•3.30  p  . 


f  Watsonville,  Camp  Good- 
I  all,  Aptos,  New  Brighton, 
I  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
1         and  Santa  Cruz. 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


"10.02  a 

6.00  p 


6.00  p 


"10.02  a 

6.00  p 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  I. 


6.00  p 


7.50  a. 


1  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  ] 
1     (Sunday  excursion.)  I 


T8.55  p 


*Sundays  excepted;  t Sundays  only  (Sportsman's  train); 
a  morning;  p  afternoon. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pbscadbro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via 
Santa  Cruz,  which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pes- 
cadero;  also  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robtes  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

For  Sundays  only.  {    ,So,d  Sund,ay  ""Orning;  good  foi 

*        *    \  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,    1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Tickbt Offices.— Passenger  Depot  Townsend  street; 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street 
Grand  Hotel.         A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R    TUDAH.  Asst.  Passencer  and  Ticket  Aet 


the  pseaim&*  BEE 

THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  WEEKLY 

Devoted  to  the  development  ot  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Northern  California,  the  home  of  the  vine,  the 
orange  and  the  olive. 

Sent  to  any  address  for — 

$1.50  per  YEAR. 

Shotguns,  Winchester  rifles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  given  away  to  organizers  of  clubs. 
£3TSend  for  free  sample  copies. 

THE  DATLY  BEE. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
The  representative  evening  journal  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  editions  daily.  Reaches  all  portions  of  Northern 
California,  with  news  from  three  to  fourteen  hours  later 
than  is  given  by  any  other  journal.  Carried  on  every 
afternoon  train  leaving  Sacramento. 

INDEPENDENT,  SPICV,  FEARLESS. 

By  Mall  Fifty  Cent*  per  Month. 

JAMES  McCLATCHY  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 
Sacramento,  California. 


NATIONAL 
ATLAS 
B0YL8T0N 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LONDON. 

Insurance  co. 

OF  HOSTON. 


H.  M.  M.wim.i    A  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Office  300  and  311  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  «Jol 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President: 

Gbo.  L.  Brandkr,  V  ict-Presideot 
R.  H.  Foi.i.is,  Jamis  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Macka\ 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gao.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited 


THE  TRUESDELL, 

1104  M ARK  ET  8TBEKT, 
Junction  or  Turk  and  Mason. 

The  Best  Family  Hotel  in  the  City. 

The  Honsje  has  been  thorotiKhly  renovated, 
refiirnlMhed,  painted  and  papered 
throughout. 

SUNNY  ROOMS,  en  suite  or  single.  Rooms  with 
first-class  board,  $1  so  to  $a  50  per  day.  Special  rater 
by  week  or  month  to  families. 

CHAS.  TENCE,  Proprietor, 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

TRAINS  LBAVR,  AND  ARB  DUB  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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From  June  10f  1886. 


.  Byron  

-Calistoga  and  Napa. 


.Gibson,  Redding  and  Portland 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  lone  via  Livermore  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  

.Milton  

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express... 

El  Paso  and  East  |  Emigrant.. 
.Nilesand  Hay  wards  

Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

M      w    (  Emigrant  . . . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville  

.  Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax  

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia  

M  via  Livermore  

via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

M        via  Martinez. . 

M  via  Martinez. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


i . -t6.io  p. 
. . .10.10  a. 
, . .  .6. 10  p. 
.. .  .6.4»op. 
..•10.40a. 
... .5.40  p. 
. . . 10. 10  a. 
...•8.40  a. 

 6. 10  p. 

■•  •7-40  p. 
. . . 10. 40  a . 
. . . 10.40  a. 
....3.40  p. 
. . .  it .  10  a. 
. . . 11 .10  a. 
... .3.430  P- 
....6. 40  p. 
....6.40P. 
...■5-4op. 
. . . 11 . 10  a. 
. . .10. 10  a. 
. . .#6.oo  a. 
...•3.40  p. 
■ ■ -t3-4o  p. 

 9.40  a. 

...•5-4op. 
..  .*7-40  p. 
..• 10.40  a. 
.»7.40p. 


a  for  morning. 


P  for  afternoon. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO "  nalljr. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — '6.00.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  13.30, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  '1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.O0,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7-oo,  •}>•»  *8•00• 
•8.30,  '3.30,  '4.00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— •9.30,  6.30,  tii.oo, 

*t2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  «6.30,  7.00,  »7.30,  8.00,  '8.30. 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Jio,30,  11.00,  Jit. 30,  13.00,  ti3>30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00.  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  t9>3°f  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00 
10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6. 00, '6.30, 7  oo,*7.3o,  18. 00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.no,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE — '6.23,  *6.s3.  V23,  •7.53l  '8.23 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  •5.23,  •5.53,  '6.23 
6-53.  7-35.  9-5o. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— •crff,  '5.45 
16.45,  t9-'5.  *3-«5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6. jo,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «'>.37.  "  07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  13.37,  1.07,  1.37,  3. 07,  3.37,  3.07,  3.37,4  07, 
4-37.  5-07i  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA — f 5.22,  t5.52,  t6.3j,  6.52,  17.23 

7.53,  t8.33,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  10.52,  tll.23,  II.53, 
tl3.22,  12.53,  tl.33,  I.53,  3.53,  3.22,  3.52,  4.32,  4.53, 
5.33,  5.53,  6.33,  6.53,  7.53,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — (5.15,  (5.45,  T6.15,  6.45,  t..is, 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  t9  '5,  9-45.  tto.is.  10.45.  tit. 15,  11.4s, 
13.45,  '.45.  '-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8-45.  9-45.  'o-45- 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— ft. 45,  t6.i5,  6.45.  t7.iS, 
7-45.  8-45.  t9  '5.  9-45.  »o-45.  t™-45,  1.45,  »-45.  3-45. 
4-45.  '5-«5.  5-45.  T6.15,  6.45,  t7.ts. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— t7.i5,  9.15,  11.13,  «-»5 
3-'5i  5-«5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.13,  10.15,  13.15,3.15,  4,15. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  f  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  HOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q  Q/^  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .«_>  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Fclton,  Big  Trees,  Boul- 
der Creek,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations.  Par- 
lor car. 

O    Or\    P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

iOW  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Boulder  Creek,  and  all  Stations,  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Par- 
lor car. 

Jl  OH  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 
"•<->v-'  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

ill.  CT  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand  BOUL- 
«4P«->  DER  CREEK,  and  $3  50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  return  on  Monday,  inclusive. 
O  OH  A.  M.  every  Sunday.  EXCURSION  TO 
^•WW  SAN  JOSE.  BIG  TREES,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  BOULDER  CREEK. 

*.'»  00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn.    Sundays  only. 

Q    OA  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  Trains  connect 
'  ■    * w      with  Stage,  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress 
Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Offices  223  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  St.  P.  Agent. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 

FURS.  TO  DEALERS  IN  tr  FURS. 

310  Sannome  street, 

San  Francisco,  California 


"The  San  Franciscan  "  will  be  <lellvere<l 
by  mall  to  any  part  of  thin  city,  state,  or 
country,  for  91. AO  a  year.  Sample  nub-, 
■crlptlon,  three  montha,  for  flfty  cents. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


i 


A  dollar  in  the  bank  is  worth  two  in  the 
pocket. 

Why  was  Eve  like  Sunday?  liecause  she  was 
the  first  of  the  weak. 

A  woman's  declining  years  are  generally  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  dumb  Anarchist.  An- 
archism is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  mouth  dis- 
ease. 

According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  wind- 
bore  is  the  lower  or  bottom  pipe  in  a  lift  of 
pumps  in  a  mine;  but  in  real  life  it  is  simply  a 
book  agent. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  knee 
of  an  idol  than  for  a  young  man  to  go  through  a 
church  fair  without  being  compelled  to  buy 
tickets  in  the  raffle  of  seven  pincushions  stuffed 
with  bran. 

Enfant  Terrible— \  wish  I  was  you.  Visitor 
—Do  you,  my  little  boy?  and  why  do  you  wish 
you  were  me?  Enfant  Terrible —  Cos  you  don't 
get  your  ear  pinched  when  you  eat  vittles  with 
your  knife. 

"Are  you  a  Christian,  young  man?"  asked  a 
melancholy  missionary  of  a  bystander  whom  he 
thought  might  prove  a  hopeful  case.  "Oh, 
dear.no,"  was  the  cheery  reply;  "I'm  a  choir 
singer." 

"Ugh!"  exclaimed  a  New  York  Socialist,  as  he 
saw  a  worm  crawling  over  the  floor;  "I  never 
could  bear  these  crawling  things."  "Sh!" 
cautioned  a  fellow-Socialist;  "  Herr  Most  is 
within  hearing." 

Artist — Have  you  taken  my  picture  to  the  ex- 
hibition? Porter— Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to  please 
the  gentlemen  very  much.  Artist — What  did 
they  say?  Porter — Oh,  they  didn't  say  any 
thing;  they  only  laughed. 

Parson  B.  was  a  pious  man,  and  at  the  grace, 
which  usually  followed  the  meals,  he  and  the 
whole  family  reverently  knelt,  except  the  par- 
son's brother,  who  kept  twisting  about  until, 
finding  no  end  to  thanks,  he  broke  in  with 
"Cut  it,  parson — cut  it  short;  the  cows  are  in 
the  garden  playing  h— 1  with  the  cabbage!" 
A  farmer's  wife,  living  up  among  the  New  En- 
land  hills,  had  a  longing  all  her  life  to  see  a 
ippopotamus.  A  circus  and  menagerie  visited 
a  neighboring  town,  and  she  harnessed  up  her 
old  horse  ana  eagerly  jogged  over  the  rough 
roads.  When  she  stood  in  front  of  the  cage 
where  the  huge  beast  was  confined,  all  she  said 
was,  "My!  an't  he  plain!" 

Charley  Longbow — Yes,  an  inveterate  smoker 
uses  the  weed  merely  from  habit.  Why,  I  knew 
an  old  fellow  who  smoked  all  the  time,  and  one 
day  I  filled  his  pipe  with  leather  chips,  and  he 
said  it  was  the  best  tobacco  he  had  ever  tasted. 
She—  You  must  look  much  younger  than  you 
really  are.  He — Er — why?  SH*— Why,  papa 
says  he  heard  that  story  when  he  was  a  little 
boy. 

At  a  recent  press  dinner  out  West  one  of  the 
guests  present  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal Gutenberg.  At  the  close  of  the  address, 
which  was  received  with  vociferous  applause, 
the  chairman,  who  had  dined  well  if  not  wisely, 
said:  "If  Mr.  (hie)  Gutenberg  is  present  we 
would  be  (hie)  glad  to  have  him  make  a  few  re- 
marks. " 

Portly  old  Gentleman  ( to  Student  in  lawyer's 
office)— Is  Counselor  Blackstone  in?  Law  Stu- 
dent—He  is  at  present  engaged  in  consultation, 
sir;  he  will  be  at  liberty  in  a  moment,  if  you 
will  wait.  Portly  old  Gentleman  (tailing  a 
chair) — Do  you  smoke?  (pulling  a  cigar  from 
his  vest  pocket.)  Law  Student  (  rising  eagerly ) 
— Yes,  sir!  Portly  old  Gentleman— 'Then  you 
won't  object  to  my  lighting  a  cigar. 

Manager — My  dear  sir,  you  have  no  idea  of 
what  a  charming  creature  this  Irene  McGilli- 
cuddy  is.  By  fove,  she's  been  a  tremendous 
success  everywhere.  She  played  "Olivette" 
7,000  nights  in  London,  with  immense  success, 
and  created  a  furore  in  The  Mascot te,  in  which 
she  played  over  5,000  nights.  And  she's  just 
seventeen  years  old.  Critic — But,  my  good 
fellow,  if  she's  played  12,000  nights  she  must  be 
at  least  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Manager — 
Hold  on  a  minute!  I  guess  I've  got  this  thing 
mixed,  somehow. 

First  Statesman — You  say  you  offered  him  ten 
thousand  dollars?  Second  Statesman— In  cash. 
First  Statesman — No  one  saw  you?  No  chance 
of  being  found  out?  Second  Statesman — None. 
First  Statesman — And  he  refused  it?  Second 
Statesman  ( bitterly j — He  did.  And  that  isn't 
the  worst  of  it;  he  raised  such  a  row  that  the 
whole  snap  was  bust.  First  Statesman  (with 
intense  disgust) — Well,  what  could  you  expect 
of  a  man  who  got  his  omcejust  because  he  could 
pass  a  civil  service  examination?  What  this 
government  wants  is  practical  statesmanship. 
That's  why  I'm  down  on  these  Mugwumps. 


The  most  curious  phase  of  the  eager  and  ear- 
nest and  foolish  days  of  the  young  Confederacy 
was  the  universal  belief  that  the  Yankees 
wouldn't  fight  and  couldn't  fight.  "We  can 
whip  'em  with  popguns,"  said  Judge  Sam  Rice, 
in  a  secession  speech  in  i860;  "but,  d— n  'em, 
they  wouldn't  fight  us  that  way,"  said  he,  in  an 
explanatory  speech  in  1866. 

Says  a  prize-fight  report— New  York  Sun:  He 
sent  out  his  right  and  left,  one  after  the  other, 
and  with  lightning  rapidly.  To  get  an  idea  of 
how  they  went,  it  is  necessary  to  nave  seen  a  fat 
toad  send  his  long  red  tongue  out  twice  after  the 
same  fly. 


"D.  D.  D."  is  our  family  remedy.  Mrs.  A. 
Boyle,  713  Minna  street,  San  Francisco;  I.  S. 
Foorman,  2022  California  street;  S.  W.  Neal 
(with  Law.  King  &  LawjL  240  Montgomery 
street;  S.  G.  Whitney,  433  Franklin  street. 

Biliousness  relieved  at  once  by  "D.  D.  D." 


BOOK-MAKING  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Although  the  Romans  had    not  printing- 

f>resses,  books  were  produced  quickly  and  in 
arge  numbers  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Paper 
was  used  which  was  almost  woven  out  of  the 
fiber  ol  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet  and  which  has  given  its  name 
to  paper;  and  whole  ship-loads  of  paper  were 
sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  Before  books  of  any 
description  were  reproduced  in  large  numbers, 
they  were  read  mostly  in  private  circles,  or  pub- 
licly, so  that  the  author  could  adopt  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  his  work.  Wealthy 
Romans  u-ed  to  own  a  large  numl>er  of  slaves 
for  all  kinds  of  service,  which  rendered  labor 
cheap,  as  they  cost  nothing  in  many  cases  and 
had  only  to  be  supported.  They  were  mostly 
prisoners  of  war,  the  pick  of  nations,  and  often 
more  cultivated  (especially  the  Greeks)  than 
their  masters.  '1  hey  were  consequently  also 
employed  in  the  education  of  Roman  boys.  The 
works  of  authors  were  dictated  to  a  number  of 
slaves,  women  also  being  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Even  among  freemen  and  liberated  slaves 
the  desire  to  obtain  employment  became  so  great 
that  hundreds  of  willing  hands  could  be  had  for 
writing  books  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages.  The 
instruction  imparted  in  the  workshops  of  Roman 
publishers  necessitated  a  regular  course  of  train- 
ing, which  was  to  teach  the  apprentices  an  easy 
and  elegant  handwriting.  If  a  publisher  had  at 
his  disposal  say  a  hundred  writers,  and  reckon- 
ing the  working  day  at  ten  hours,  a  document 
which  took  an  hour  to  write  would  be  multiplied 
in  the  course  of  a  day  to  a  thousand  copies.  The 
writers  became  in  time  expert  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  combined  quickness  with  elegance. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  in  cases  where  speed 
was  the  first  consideration  the  use  of  steno- 
graphic contractions  became  general,  and  we 
possess  illustrations  of  their  employment  in  the 
old  manuscripts  still  in  existence.  Both  read- 
ers and  copyists  were  instructed  and  trained,  the 
former  in  the  solution,  the  latter  in  the  applica- 
tion, of  contractions.  Their  object  was  to  copy 
work  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  use  of  full  words 
being  only  resorted  to  tor  the  best  works.  The 
Romans  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  in  their  movable  stamps  of 
iron  or  other  metals  used  for  marking  earthen- 
ware vessels.  But  the  art  of  rapid  writing, 
which  was  perfected  by  them  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, counteracted  a  further  development,  while 
the  number  of  slaves  and  other  willing  hands  at 
disposal,  by  which  means  the  most  astonishing 
results  were  obtained,  operated  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Globe,  speak- 
ing of  the  eldest  son  of  the  shah,  says :  "Nearly 
half  Persia,  a  territory  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  is  now  under  his  almost 
independent  rule.  He  resides  at  Ispahan,  and 
there  keeps  a  court  quite  as  brilliant  and  luxuri- 
ous as  that  of  his  father  at  Teheran.  When  in 
his  'teens  he  was  very  headstrong  and  vicious, 
and  many  acts  of  cruelty  are  recorded  against 
him.  His  arbitrary  ways  were  once  too  much 
for  the  people  of  Shirai;  they  revolted,  and  the 
prince  had  to  run  away.  Later  on,  as  he  be- 
came older,  he  mended  his  ways,  and  he  is  now 
generally  liked.  He  is  said  to  have  amassed 
enormous  riches,  not  always,  though,  in  a  way 
which  western  people  would  call  straightfor- 
ward and  honest.  Every  now  and  then  he  en- 
ters into  commercial  affairs,  meddles  with  the 
opium  and  grain  trades,  and  makes  considera- 
ble profits.  He  is  an  eastern  prince  of  the  old 
type,  entirely  unscrupulous  when  the  further- 
ance of  his  own  ends  is  in  question." 

The  road  to  home  happiness  lies  over  small 
stepping-stones.  Slight  circumstances  are  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  families.    The  prick  of  a 


pin,  says  the  proverb,  is  enough  to  make  an  em- 
nire  insipid;  the  tenderer  the  feelings  the  pain- 
fuller  the  wound.    A  cold,  unkind  word  checks 


and  withers  the  blossoms  of  the  dearest  love,  as 
the  most  delicate  rings  of  the  vine  are  troubled 
in  the  faintest  breeze.  The  misery  of  a  life  is 
born  of  a  chance  observation.  If  the  true  his- 
tory of  quarrels,  public  and  private,  were  hon- 
estly written,  it  would  be  silenced  with  an  up- 
roar of  derision. — E.  /esse. 


Sick  headache  can  be  cured  by  "D.  D.  D." 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sole  Alien  ts  for  the  Pari  Ac  Coast. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SHORT- II A  Kit 

WRITINCMACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  sim- 
ple. Trial  lessons  free 
at  our  school.  G.  €4. 
Wlckson  A  Co.,  38 
California  street.  Write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


pre  pa  R  ic  a 


CARBURET  0 


(TiiADtjiBgBB 
FOR  POLISHING 

Gratis,  I*?vr* 

"  KINO  0*     •  '  * 

ropWor 

.1.  G.  \l  l         Sole  Agent,  Pacific  Coast;  10«  Davis  street,  San  Francisco. 


NSURANCE 


COMPANY 


«  AIM 

A-SK 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

TAL  $1,000,000 

TS,  MARC  H  8,  1886  $8,000,000 

Agents  Id  all  the  Principal  Localities. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  I       ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


-NATURAL- 


CHALYBEATE 


MINERAL  WATER! 

A  Tonic  that  has  no  equal  for  Building;  up  the  System. 


It  Cures 


I  M  l'o\ I  It  1MI1  l>  CONDITIO*'  OF  BI.OOD,  I  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY, 

GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DYSPEPSIA, 
H  KEFN  SICKNESS  (or  Chlorosis),  NF.IKAI.GIA, 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS,  |  SKIN  DISEASES,  Etc. 

43-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.-*! 


1/  hi  A  D  C      A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  GO 

K    ll  n  U  L           607  Market  street, 
l\ Fifty  years  before  Grand  Hotel  building. 

tie  public,    p  1  a  y  n  o 

The  best  piano  made.   1     1  fl   11   U  U  i 

THE  POPULAR 

HARRINGTON  PIANO 
THE  CHIC  AGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 

A.L.BANCROFT&GO 

Sols  Agents, 
607  Market  street, 
San  Francisco 

ESTES'  SYSTEM 

FOR  CUTTINC  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

Is  the  best  system  now  in  use.    Lessons  given  at  lit}  Folsom  St., 
San  Francisco,  by  the  inventor,  W.  H.  ESTES.    Agents  wanted. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  in  the  Mercantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  sys- 
tem of  ACTUAL  business  Training. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Hook-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  liuslness  Correspondence, 
Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spelling;. 
French,  Uerman,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Te- 
legraphy, Shorthand,  and  Type-writing. 

The  Book-keeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.  For  full  particulars,  ad- 
dress E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PALACEJOTEL 

SHARON  &  SCHONEWALD  LESSEES 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake  proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The 
Ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of 
access  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The 
Central  «  mi  i  t.  Illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  Its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  bal- 
conies, Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on 
either  the  American  or  European  plan. 
The  Restaurant  is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 

MERCURY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LEADINC  JOURNAL  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


terms: 

nn lly  9A-00  per  Year 

Weekly   "Jt.OO  per  Year 

The  best  advertising  medium  south  of  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS 


:     Electric  Corsets. 

Sample  free  to  tbohv  t>< .  ■  nun*;  atreuis. 
No  risk,  quick  itales.  Territory  given. 
_  ty  Satltif nction  trnarnnteed.  Anrlreat 
DR. "SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1886.  From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30th 

BELGIC  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  aoth 

SAN  PABLO  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 

OCEANIC  SATURDAY,  APRIL  3d 

GAELIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  aad 

Touching  at  Honolulu. 

BELGIC  TUESDAY,  MAY  nth 

SAN  PABLO  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  ad 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  IUNE  »d 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  p'ans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
aoa  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

AGENCIES : 

ASTORIA— Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse);  John  F. 

McGovbrn,  Agent. 
CHICAGO— 91  Michigan  avenue;  T.  B.  McGovbrn, 

Agent. 

LONDON— 4  Bishopgate  street,  within;  Eugene  E. 
Jonbs,  Agent. 

AYDELOTTE'S  INSTITUTE 

— OF — 

SHORT-HAND    AND  TYPE- WRITING, 

AND  SHORT-HAND  BUREAU. 
*3T Send  for  circulars.    3  J  Post  street. 

BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  SAFE, 

Call  and  see  our  large  stock.* 

K3T Second-hand  Safes  always  on  hand. 

Safes  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

II A I  I  S    SAFE    AND    MM  K  COMPANY, 

211  and  213  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  would  state  that  I  am  not, 
nor  have  I  ever  been,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Cowen  &  Porter,  under- 
takers.   Wm.  H.  Porter. 


WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

"        (Successor  to  Lockhart  &  Porter) 
"Undertaker  and  Funeral  Director. 

—HAS  BBMOVSD  TO — 

1 1 6|Edd7  istreet. 


I 


